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Dewberry  "Vines,  Cutting  . 1321 

Dickinson  Cord  Tire  Machine  Co.  310 
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Farnsworth,  W.  W . 1020 

Federal  Auto  Assn .  94o 
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Henhouse  Floor,  Cement  . 1629 

Henhouse,  Guns  in  . 1053 

Henhouse,  Lighting  . 

161,  202,  1231,  1369,  1525 

Henhouse  Near  Well  . 1101 

Henhouse  Roof  .  819 

Henhouse  Thieves  . 857 

Henhouse,  Two-story  . 1072,  1587 

Henhouse  Ventilation.  .  .119,  027,  629 

Hen’s  Age,  Telling  .  119 

Hens  and  Garden  Truck  .  363 

Hens,  Broody  . 1308 

Hens,  Cannibal ...  .304,  624,  895,  989 
Hens  Do  Not  Lay  73,  306,  309, 

335,  389,  496,  696 .  806 

Hens  Eat  Eggs  . 107,  386,  1553 

Hens  Egg-bound  .  694 

Hens  for  Winter  Laying  .  895 

Hens  Have  Tuberculosis  . 1015 

Hens,  Hotel  Scraps  for .  353 

Hens,  Laying  Possibilities . 1392 

Hens,  Leghorn,  Large  202,  203,  348 

Hens,  Loss  of  .  819 

Hens,  Minorca  .  333 

Hens,  Molting,  Preventing  . 1491 

Hens,  Oats  for  .  624 

Hens,  Poisoned  .  629 

Hens,  Trespassing  .  975 

Hen’s  Winter  Molt  .  195 

Hens  With  Oviduct  Trouble .  142 

Herald  Square  Tailoring  Co .  586 

Hickories.  Grafting  . 441,  769 

Higbie.  Geo.  K . 1174 

Hired  Man.  Cooking  for  .  86 

Hired  Man’s  Wife  .  962 

Hoard,  Stories  of  .  774 

Hog  Caller  . 1401 

Hog  Cholera  . 195,  724,  1625 

Hog  Influenza  . 1443 

Hog,  Razorback  .  752 

Hog  Trough  .  757 

Hogs,  Alfalfa  for  .  651 

Hogs,  Death  of  .  961 

Hogs,  Garbage  for  . 1389 

Hogs,  Gnawing  .  615 

Hogs,  Questions  About  . 1548 

Holt  Power  Light  Co .  31(1 

Home  Aid  Dress  Co . 1146 

Home  Builders’  Club  . 1418 

Home  Bureaus  and  Farm  Wo¬ 
men  .  849 

Home  Correspondence  School  ....  990 

Home  Economy  Burner  .  946 

Home  Grounds,  Laying  Out .  881 

Homestead  Law  .  49 

Honesty  or  Moonseed  . 641,  714 

Honey,  Extracting  . 1189,  1291 

Honey,  Great  Business  in  . 1065 

Honey  in  Auto  Radiator .  282 

Honey  in  Fall  . 1456 

Honey,  Urging  Sale  of  . 1222 

Honeydew  . 1456 

Hop  Crop,  Future  of  . 975,  1480 

Hope  Farm,  Back  to  .  774 

Hope  Flat  . 480 

Horse  Breeding  Associations....  527 

Horse  Coming  Back  . 1240 

Horse  Has  Bruised  Shoulder. ..  .1124 

Horse  Has  Canker  .  157 

Horse  Has  Capped  Hock  .  622 

Horse  Has  Colic  .  864 

Horse  Has  Contracted  Hoofs  ....  61 

Horse  Has  Cough  . 1444 

Horse  Has  Indigestion  . 1523 

Horse  Has  Nail  Prick  .  534 

Horse  Has  Skin  Disease  .  61 

Horse  Has  Swollen  Withers  .  .  .1143 

Horse  Has  Worms  .  457 

Horse  Imperfectly  Broken . 1142 

Horse,  Kicking  . 245,  487 


Housing  Plan,  State 
Hubam,  Use  of  .... 

Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange...  291 

Hunter  and  Farmer  .  571 

Hunter,  Real  .  695 

Hunters  Burn  Barn  .  376 

Husband,  Working  .  25 

Husband’s  Right  in  Wife’s 

.387,  1084 
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Ice  Cream  for  Orphan  Asylum... 

Ice  Cream  Making  . . . . 

Ice,  Dry  . 

Ice  House,  Building  . 

Ice  House  on  Bank  . 

Idaho,  Wild  Life  in  . 

Immigration  Law,  Amending. .  . 

Imports,  Variety  of  . 

Incubator  With  Recording  Tem¬ 
perature  . . 

Implement  Shed  . 

Imports,  Necessary  . 

Inheritance  Tax  . 230,  283, 

Injuries,  Treating  . 

Innuendo,  End  of  . 

Insect  Pests,  Various  . 

421,  422,  423.  424, 

Insects  and  Pollination  . 

Insects,  Use  of  . 3, 

Insurance,  Accident  . 

Insurance  for  Employees  ...686, 

Iodine  as  Disinfectant  . 

Iowa  Looks  Good  . 

Iowa  Politics  . 958,  1027, 

Iris  for  Farm  Home  . 593, 

Iris  from  Seed  . 1002, 

Iron  Sulphate  as  Tonic  . 

Irrigating  Garden  . 

Irrigation,  Overhead  . 

Irving  Butter  and  Egg  Co . 

Ivy,  Distinguishing  . 

Ivy,  Poison,  Clearing  Out . 

Ivy,  Poison,  Cure  for . 
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b  Secretary... 

.  1335 
1299 
1555 

About  . 

.  806 
.  517 

Jack  Rabbit  at  Home  . 695,  962 

James,  Jesse  . 681,  802 

Japanese  Beetle 
Jersey  Cattle  Clu 
Joiner,  Webb  A.., 

Joints,  Enlarged 
Jugoslavia.  Facts 
Jury,  Serving  on 

Jury  Verdict  . 1482,  1565 

Jurvman,  Confessions  of  . 

127,  183,  228,  278,  328 
Justice  of  Peace,  Old  Time . 1260 

K 

Kehoe,  Wm.  II . 1139,  1359 

Kerlins  Poultry  Farm  ....1014,  1074 

Kerosene  for  Burns  . 1099 

Key  Tag  Co .  262 

Kitchen  Bouquet  .  641 

Kitchen,  Farm  . 855,  967 

Klein's  Dairy  Product  Co .  262 

Knight  &  Bostwick  . 1126 

Knight  Commander  Lighting  Co.  .1102 

Kowaloff  . 1126 

Kudzu  in  North  .  188 

X 

Lamb,  Disowned  . 576,  814 

Lamb.  Short-tailed  . 1062 

Lambs,  Death  of  .  864 

Lambs,  Feeding,  in  Michigan...  253 

Lambs,  Stiff  . 888,  1011 

Lambs,  Taking  Care  of  . 1363 

Lambs,  Thanksgiving  . 1600 

Lambs  With  Scours  .  964 

Land  Area,  Figuring  .  333 

Land,  Mortgaged,  Sale  of  .  943 

Land,  Restoring  .  317 

Land  Sale,  Tax  on  .  331 

Land,  Suburban,  Value  of .  256 

Lansing  Loom  Works  .  166 

Larder  Beetle  . 1170 

Laundry  Work,  Home  . 1065 

Lawn,  Electric  Lights  for. . 1111 

Lawn,  Improving  .  797 

Lawn,  Weedless  .  131 

Laws  Which  Protect  Rascals....  324 

Lawyers,  Opinions  of  . 1359 

Leather  as  Fertilizer  .  999 

Lee,  Arthur  . 870 

Lenglen,  Suzanne  . 1454 

Letters  Go  Astray  . 1618 

Lettuce,  Fertilizer  for  .  44 

Lettuce,  Iceberg  .  323 

Lettuce  Varieties  .  322 

Lewis,  E.  G . 970,  1146,  1498 

Libel  Suit,  R.  N.-Y.  Wins . 1571 

Liberty  Bell  . 1506 

Lice,  Controlling  .  .  .  .257,  1173,  1205 

Lice,  Creosote  for  .  197 

Lice  on  Cows  .  578 

Lies,  Are  They?  .  47 

Lightning  Protection  . 1446 

Lilac,  New  White  .  476 

Lily  Pond,  Building  . 53,  1214 

Lime  and  Plants  . 1019,  1259 

Lime,  Experiments  .  213 

Lime  in  Orchard  .  37 

Lime  in  Vineyard  .  215 

Limestone,  Burning  With  Coal..  333 

Lime  Sulphur  Irritation  . 1060 

Lincoln  as  Orator  .  686 

Linseed  in  Cow  Ration  .  811 

Lintol  Co . 1418 

Lip  Reading  .  937 

Liquor,  Right  of  Search  for .  742 

Live  Stock  Feeding,  Cost  of....  620 

Live  Stock,  Minerals  for  . 1070 

Live  Stock  Sale,  Canandaigua..  965 

Live  Stock  Summary  .  140 

Live  Stock,  Vermont  . 1030 

Loan  on  Inheritance  .  230 

Locust  Borer  . H61 

Locust  Sprouts,  Killing  .  45 

Log  Cabin,  Covering  . 1040 

Logs,  Big  Load  of  .  524 

Lumber  Prices,  Florida  .  821 

M 

Machete,  Using  . 1297 

Mailbox,  Uncle  Sam  .  317 
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Malaria  Cure  . 1328 

Man,  Earning  Capacity  of.. 863,  963 

Man,  Eight-hour  Day  .  498 

Mangel  That  Keeps  .  737 

Mangels  and  Following  Crops... 

136,  769 

Manure,  Artificial  .  736 

Manure,  Coinparing  . 139,  1042 

Manure  Not  Worth  Hauling  ....  607 

Maple  Case  Bearer  .  71 

Maple  Products,  Making  . 

174,  600,  681,  1230 

Maple  Products,  Selling  . 1271 

Maple  Sap,  Boiling  With  Steam 

770,  846 

Maple  Sugar,  Connecticut . 1035 

Maple  Syrup,  Renovating  . 1569 

Maple  Trees,  Historic  . 1080 

Maple  Trees,  Selling  .  676 

Maples,  Injury  to  .  906 

Maps,  Illegal  Purchase  of .  492 

Mark,  German  . 1310 

Market,  Roadside  25,  213,  442, 

479,  870,  1271,  1348,  1436, 

1453  . 1482 

Marketing,  Trend  of  . 406,  474 

Marl,  Value  of  .  139 

Marriage,  Common  Law . .  283 

Married  76  Years  .  555 

Maryland  Notes  . 1612 

Maxim  Development  Co.  264,  354,  870 

Maza"  Sales  Corp .  898 

MeCarin,  Chas.  A . 1418 

Meat  for  New  England  .  212 

Meat  Scrap,  Feeding  too  Much..  756 

Mechanic,  City  .  47 

Medicine,  Art  of  Taking  . 1134 

Melons,  Early  .  522 

Melons,  Lice  on  . 71,  876 

Men,  Public,  Estimating  . 1376 

Mercies,  Counting  . 1613 

Metro  China  and  Silverware  Co.. 1054 

Mexico,  Farming  in . 672,  1588 

Mice  in  Henhouse  . 1629 

Michigan  Artificial  Ice  Co.... 206,  394 
Midwest  Ilomeseekers’  Bureau...  900 

Milk,  Actual  Figures  of .  99 

Milk  Adulterations,  N.  Y .  749 

Milk,  Advertising  . 1488,  1602 

Milk  and  Board  of  Health.. 807,  983 

Milk  at  Buffalo  .  749 

Milk  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . 

1193,  1247 

Milk  Bacterial  Count . 1522 

Milk,  Bad  Flavored  .  918 

Milk  Base,  3.5  Per  Cent . 1117 

Milk  Bill,  Taber  . 1026 

Milk,  Bitter  . 434,  810 

Milk,  Bloody  .  447 

Milk.  Bootleg . 189,  651,  903 

Milk  Campaign.  Keeping  Up .  299 

Milk,  Clabbering  . 1304 

Milk  Committee  of  Eleven . 

687.  719,  807,  859 

Milk  Company,  Callicoon  .  377 

Milk  Condensery  in  South  . 1017 

Milk  Contract  Questions.  ..  .377.  983 
Milk.  Cooling  by  Electricity  593.  904 

Milk  Co-operation.  Plea  for .  937 

Milk  Deal,  Explaining  .  291 

Milk  Dealers’  Standing . 1139 

Milk,  Dried,  for  Poultry . 1173 

Milk.  Drink  More  .  533 

Milk  Fat  Test  1232,  1251,  1271, 

1277,  1299,  1364,  1388,  1415,  1515 

Milk  Figures  Analyzed  . 1299 

Milk  Findings  by  Grand  Jury...  913 

Milk  Flow,  Improving  . 1302 

Milk  for  the  Dairyman  .  509 

Milk  Friend  or  Enemy  .  296 

Milk  from  Wisconsin  .  749 

Milk  Grafters  Jailed  .  777 

Milk  Guild,  Truth  Finding. .  .377,  611 

Milk  Inspector  Convicted  . 1103 

Milk  King.  Uncrowning .  237 

Milk,  Malted  .  942 

Milk  Manager,  Capable  .  377 

Milk  Market,  Cost  of .  147 

Milk  Meeting  at  Utica  483,  529, 

1385.  1437  . 1571 

Milk  Meeting  at  Watertown .  885 

Milk,  Misstatement  About .  291 

Milk,  Multiple  Price  Plan  749,  1299 

Milk  or  Cream.  Selling . 1366 

Milk,  Natural  .  651 

Milk,  Pasteurizing  . 1352,  1512 

Milk  Plans,  Comments  on .  937 

Milk,  Plans  for  Selling  .  .  .837,  1465 

Milk  Plants.  Purchase  of  .  99 

Milk  Poolers’  View  .  55 

Milk.  Powdered,  Feeding . 1071 

Milk  Prices,  Buffalo  . 1465 

Milk  Prices,  Cut  .  55 

Milk  Prices,  Philadelphia . 1385 

Milk  Producers’  Angle  . 1359 

Milk  Producers  Will  Meet  . 1489 

Milk,  Providence.  R.  1 . 1489 

Milk  Quality  and  Feed .  250 

Milk  Questions  . 1576 

Milk  Shortage  . 1489 

Milk  Shipped  in  Tank  Cars . 1065 

Milk  Situation.  Kershaw  on .  55 

Milk  Situation.  Booking  at .  571 

Milk  Situation.  N.  Y .  ”19 

Milk,  Skim,  for  Live  Stock .  918 

Milk,  Souring  . 540,  944 

Milk,  Startling  Figures  on .  807 

Milk,  Stringy  . 1609 

Milk  Surplus  . 1065 

Milk  Tank  Electrically  Cooled..  593 

Milk  Tasting  Contest  . 1364 

Miller,  G.  L . 1394 

Miller.  John  D . 138o 

Milk  Test.  Babcock  .  59 

Milk  Trickery  .  88n 

Milk,  Wild  Statements  About.,..  o32 

Minister.  Who  Is?  .  381 

Mirror,  Resilvering  .  355 

Missouri  Notes  . 

519  883,  1023,  1040,  1086 

Moles,  Pest  of  . 905,  1024 

Money.  Burned.  Redeeming  .  794 

Monument,  Cleaning  . 1003 

Moonseed  and  Moonwort  .  714 

Moore  Seed  Co . 846,  1054 

Mormons,  Life  Among .  178 

Mortgage  Questions,  141,  164, 

625,  899.  1005  . 1103 

Mortgage  Sale  . 205,  331 

Mosquito  Elimination  . 146,  1488 

Mosquitoes  and  Airplanes  .  802 

Moth  Control  . 740,  855,  881 

Mother.  Heirs  of  .  US 

Motor  Trip  Through  Indiana....  953 

Mountain  Ash.  Ailing  . 1296 

Moving  Pictures  in  Schools  . 1385 

Muck  Land.  Improving  . 1539 

Mulberry,  Injured  . 1435 

Mulch  for  Fruit  Trees  . 1108 

Multi  Vane  Construction  . 1126 

Murder  Over  Christmas  Tree....  55 

Muscle  Shoals,  Future  of  .  859 

Mushroom  Growing  . .  -1589 

M u sli rooms.  Identifying  .  .  .904,  1437 

Music  by  Mail  .  I'”’ 

Music  Lightens  Load  .  ”(14 

Muskmelon,  Champlain  . 

Muskmelons,  Montreal .  446 

Muskrats  and  Airholes  .  37- 

Mutton,  Salting  . 14(,3 
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Nabob  Hatcheries  .  4o8 

Nails,  Cut  .  364 

Nails,  Rusty,  Danger  from . 1021 

Name,  Changing  . 13-- 

Names,  Discussion  of  . 1401 

National  Auto  Service  . 1394 

National  Cash  Credit  Assn . 1418 

National  Wealth  and  Income....  913 

Naturalization  Questions - 625,  933 

Nervous  Diseases,  Treating  ....1134 
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New  England,  Bread  and  Meat 


for  .  212 

New  England,  Thrift  in  .  682 

New  Hampshire  College  Exhibit.  1237 

Nitrate  Damaging  Seeding  . *543 

Nitrogen,  Using  . 559,  595,  748 

North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Co . 946 

North  Atlantic  Slope  .  528 

Not  Getting  Anywhere  . 498 

Note,  Joint .  625 

Notes,  Signing  .  376 

Nurse  Crop  for  Seeding .  773 

Nurse,  Trained  . 565,  869 

Nursery  Agents  .  666 

Nursery  Stock  Inspection  .  709 

Nut  Thief  Fined  . 1513 

Nut  Trees  and  Vermin  . 1463 

Nuts,  Questions  About  .  42 

Nuts,  Selling  . 1421 
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Oak,  Anthracnose  on  .  93 

Oaks  from  Seed  .  42 

Oat  Smut  Treatment  .  445 

Oats  and  Peas  . 556,  686 

Oats,  Clipped  .  282 

Oats  for  Chicks  .  881 

Oats  for  Cows  .  250 

Oats,  Sprouting  .  .345,  452,  500,  1573 

October,  Prodigal  . 1418 

Offal,  Disposing  of  . 464,  782 

Oil  and  Other  Fuel  . 1044 

Oil  for  Autos  . 186 

Oils,  Penetrating  . 1134 

Oklahoma  Fair,  Visiting  . 1433 

Oklahoma,  Horticulture  in  . 1534 

Oleo  and  Farmers  . 1047 

Oleo  in  the  Army  . 1171 

Oleo  Mixed  With  Butter  . 1011 

Onion  Crop,  Girl’s  .  318 

Onion  Culture  .  45 

Onion  Seed,  Handling  . 1290 

Onion  Sets,  Growing  .  738 

Onion  Sets,  Unearthed  . 1400 

Onion  Thrips  .  319 

Onions  from  Sets  . 976,  1080 

Onions,  Imported  . 1082 

Onions,  Multiplier  . 641,  738 

Onions,  Spring  . 1263 

Option,  Facts  About  .  571 

Orchard,  Commencing  .  420 

Orchard  Cultivation  .  936 

Orchard  Fertilizing . 429 

Orchard  Fillers  .  776 

Orchard  Handling  .  475 

Orchard  Heating  . 267,  316 

Orchard,  Interplanting  .  71 

Orchard  Investment  . 1004 

Orchard  Pest,  New  . 1510 

Oregon,  Cattle  Tuberculosis  in...  242 

Oregon  Notes  .  676 

Oregon,  Vacation  in  . 1099 

Oxen  on  Cuban  Plantation  .  701 

Oxen,  Training,  701,  784,  812 

1443  . 1626 

Oxen,  Western  N.  Y . 1213 
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Paint,  Effect  on  Wood  .  156 

Parent,  Authority  of  . 1081 

Parents’  Association  . 1234 

Park,  Concord,  N.  II .  885 

Parkinson’s  Disease  . 1041 

Parsley,  Wintering  . 1431,  1504 

Party  Platform  Politics  . 1329 

Pasture  Fertilization  . 1376 

Pasture,  Payment  for  . 1445 

Pasture,  Permanent  . 226 

Pasture,  Quick  .  942 

Paunee  Bill  . 1554 

Payne,  Aunt  Hannah  .  80 

Peach,  Albino  .  647 

Peach  Bark  Beetles  .  45 

Peach,  Beginning  of  . 1293 

Peach  Borer,  Gassing  . 1297 

Peach  Budding  .  676 

Peach  Buds,  Dead  .  831 

Peach  Buds,  Protecting  . 1615 

Peach  Curculio  . 1381 

Peach  Diseases  .  683 

Peach,  Eclipse  .  400 

Peach,  Hale  . 42,  1223 

Peach,  Hope  Farm  . 1245 

Peach  Moth  . 879,  1292 

Peach,  Pioneer  .  400 

Peach  Pits,  Marketing  . 1562 

Peach  Primrose  .  400 

Peach,  Radiance  .  400 

Peach,  Roberta  .  400 

Peach,  Rochester  .  523 

Peach,  Salberta  .  400 

Peach  Seedling,  Hardv  . 

905,  1041,  1083 

Peach,  South  Haven  .  400 

Peach,  Split-pit  .  592 

Peach,  Spraying  .641,  645,  683,  1383 

Peach,  Story  of  . 1402 

Peach  Trees,  Ailing  .  470 

Peach  Trees,  Gum  on  .  38 

Peach  Trees.  Seedling  . 1241 

Peach  Troubles  .  638 

Peach  Varieties,  Developing . 1485 

Peach,  Wilma  .  400 

Peanut  Meal  for  Poultry .  347 

Pear,  Bose  . 643,  1565 

Pear,  Kieffer,  in  Illinois  . 1316 

Pear  Scab  .  44 

Pear,  Seckel  . 1381 

Pear  Slugs  .  44 

Pear  Tree,  Veteran  . 1424,  1533 

Pear  Varieties  .  741 

Pears  Fail  to  Fruit  .  285 

Pears  for  West  Virginia .  927 

Pears  in  South  . 1534 

Pears,  Injury  to  .  87 

Pears,  Kieffer,  Poor  .  598 

Pearson,  Raymond  .  748 

Peas  and  Sparrows  . 1086 

Peas,  Blight  of  .  516 

Peas,  Fall  .  95 

Peas  for  Cattle  .  840 

Peas  from  Idaho  . 1163 

Peas  on  Rented  Ground  . 1424 

Pecans  Drop  .  638 

Penn  State  Food  Co . 141S 

Peonies  After  Wheat  . 1020 

Peonies  from  Seed  . 1263 

Peony  Tree,  Propagating  .  796 

Peppermint  Growing  . 509,  1213 

Perennials,  Experience  With.... 

1320  1378 

Permanent  Mortgage  Corp.  ....’.1014 

Persian  Lamb  Fur  .  164 

Persimmon,  Japanese  .  .  .  .  .  ]l511 

Peru,  Conditions  in  .  154 

Pets  for  Children  .  1062 

Phosphoric  Acid,  Using  595 

Photograph  Plates,  Cleaning _ 

_.  _  „  94,  286,  909 

Pig  Feeding  . 303,  488 


Pigeon  Questions,  627.  696,  728, 


Pigs,  Death  of  . 1142 

Pigs  Have  Fits  . 617 

Pigs,  Mangy  . !!!!l096 

Pigs,  Scouring  .  59 

£jne  f£r  Hedges  . !  909 

Pine,  Planting  .  181 

Pioneer  Family  .  1170 

Pitcher  Plant  . ’  ”  [1510 

Plant  for  Tall  Border  .  276 

Plant  Shipment  Long  Distance ..  1038 
1  lantain,  Narrow  Leaved  681 

Planting  About  the  Home . 414 

Plants,  Spindly  .  769 

Plowing,  Laying  Out  ......  672  833 

Plows,  Sulky  .  1G13 

Plums,  Bitter  . !!'!!!!!!!  13 

Plums,  Canadian  . !!!!!!!  427 

Plums,  Discussion  of  . . ’  ’  997 

Plums  Do  Not  Bear  . 679 


Plums  for  Canning  . 1434 

Plums,  Grafting  . 1133 

Plums  in  Poor  Vigor . 1615 

Plums,  Wild,  Pollinating  . 1133 

Police  Hospital  Fund  .  291 

Politics,  Town  .  777 

Pomace  as  Fertilizer  . 1377 

Pomological  Society  Visits  North¬ 
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Pond,  Muddy  .  25 

Pond,  Who  Owns?  .  115 

Ponzi,  Chas . 394,  822 

Popcorn,  Golden .  600 

Popcorn,  Handling  . 1082 

Poplar,  Insects  on  .  743 

Poplar  Roots,  Spreading  . 1240 

Poppy,  Sonniferum  .  928 

Pork,  String  of  . 1100 

Posts,  Preserving  . 129,  1183 

Potash,  Texas  . 1152 

Potato  Crop,  Condition  of . 1223 

Potato  Crop,  What  Becomes  of  287 

Potato  Country,  Cheerful  . 1159 

Potato  Exchange,  Maine  .  687 

Potato  Farmers,  Vermont  .  182 

Potato  Leaf  Hoppers  . 1110 

Potato,  Northern  Spy  . 1425 

Potato  Outlook  .  884 

Potato  Planting,  Prohibiting  . . .  958 
Potato  Seed,  Treating  in  Fall...  517 

Potato,  Sweet,  Wild  . 1161 

Potatoes  and  Beans  in  N.  Y....1271 

Potatoes,  Blight  Proof  . 1532 

Potatoes,  Fertilizing  . 139 

Potatoes,  High  Priced  .  718 
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Potatoes,  Late  Blight  of  . 1426 

Potatoes,  Method  of  Growing ...  1376 
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Potatoes,  Sprouting  With  Chemi¬ 
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Potatoes,  Undug,  for  Seed.... 84,  906 

Potatoes,  Vermont  . 1455 
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Poultry,  Beans  for  .  451 
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Poultry  Feed  Expense  .  68 
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Poultry,  Fish  and  Fruit  for .  865 

Poultry  Flight,  Preventing .  968 

Poultry  Food  Problem  . 1033 

Poultry  for  Meat  . 28,  146 

Poultry  Goes  Light  . 1072,  1580 

Poultry,  Green  Feed  for  . 1604 

Poultry,  Grit  for  . 118,  1058 

Poultry  Has  Cholera  . 1169 

Poultry  Has  Digestive  Trouble.. 

1072,  1231 

Poultry,  Heating  Water  for  ....  333 

Poultry  House,  Ventilating  .  9s9 

Poultry  in  California  .  10-* 

Poultry  in  Florida . 584,  698,  760 

Poultry  in  Partnership .  496 

Poultry  in  Small  Flocks . 1204 

Poultry  in  Successive  Pens  .  117 

Poultry,  Inbreeding  . 15Si 

Poultry,  Keeping.  English .  .359,  1129 

Poultry  Killing  Methods  .  62-* 

Poultry,  Leg  Weakness  in  . 

1201,  1472,  1490 

Poultry,  Lice  on  . 28,  758 

Poultry,  Line  Breeding  .  545 

Poultry  Litter  . 69,  920 

Poultry,  Living  from  . 1152 

Poultry  Marking  .  540 

Poultry  on  Free  Range  . 1201 

Poultry,  Paralysis  in  . 1393 

Poultry  Possibilities  .  975 

Poultry  Profits  . 257,  867,  1340 

Poultry,  R.  I.  Red  _ 147,  705,  1057 

Poultry  Run,  Cleaning  . 1340 

Poultry  Shelter  House  . 1238 

Poultry  Show,  Cornell  . 1471 

Poultry,  Sprouting  Grain  for,  .  . . 

120,  582 

Poultry,  Starting  . 1339 

Poultry  Strains  .  490 

Poultry  Tonic,  Gentian  as  ....1015 

Poultry,  Trespassing  . 1173 

Poultry,  Tuberculosis  in . 

142,  549,  989 

Poultry,  Unthrifty  . 68,  1055 

Poultry  With  Canker,  152,  353,  843 
Poultry  With  Crooked  Breast 

Bones  .  73 

Poultry  With  Crop  Trouble  .... 

28,  68,  726 

Poultry  With  Depluming  Mite..  845 

Poultry  With  Frozen  Combs .  383 

Poultry  With  Leg  Weakness... 

72,  500,  548,  698,  1392 

Poultry  With  Limberneck  . 1417 

Poultry  With  Liver  Trouble,  664,  700 
Poultry  With  Roup,  23,  547,  602, 

920,  945,  1233  . 1449 

Poultry  With  Seaby  Legs  .  660 

Poultry  With  Sore  Eyes  .  62 

Poultry  With  Vertigo  . 1201 

Poultry  With  White  Diarrhoea..  697 
Poultry,  Worms  in,  332.  450,  665, 

1233,  1392,  1393,  1417,  1472,  1605 

Poultryman’s  Dog  .  119 

Power  from  Balance  Wheel  .  12 

Power,  New  Sources  of  .  937 

Preacher-Farmer  Honored  .  361 

President’s  Message  . 1597 

President’s  Power  of  Removal ..  1436 

Progress  Paint  Co . 1034 

Prohibition  Issue  .  913 

Property  Questions  . 49,  97 

Public  Utility,  Grant  to  .  387 

Public  Utility,  Trespassing .  3S7 

Pullets  Do  Not  Lay  .  257 

Pullets,  Handling  . 

73.  1053,  1073,  1205,  1629 

Pumping  Problems  . 

70,  112,  222,  1112,  1568,  1593 

Pumpkin  Crop,  Share  in  .  325 

Pumpkins  for  Poultry  . 65,  227 

Pumpkins,  Sex  in  .  132 

Pupils,  Non-resident  .  274 

Purecold  Products  Co . 1146 

Purslane,  Edible  .  215 
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Quarantine,  Cattle . 858,  1578 

Quicksand,  Sinking  Shaft  in....  1112 

Quinces,  Pruning .  38 

Quisenberry  Feed  Co . 1394 
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Rabbit,  Deadly . 372,  1138 

Rabbits  for  Wool . (>71,  917 

Rabbits.  Importing . 290,  1216 
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Rabbits,  Nuisance  in  Grape 


•  Vines  . . 1060 

Rabbits.  New  Industry  About...  1479 

Rabbits,  Raising .  198 

Raccoon,  Feeding .  142 

Radiator  from  Tank  Heater .  138 

Radiator  Surface,  Figuring .  981 

Radio  Aerial,  Height  of . 

232,  329,  1294 

Radio  Amplifier,  Adding .  329 

Radio  Battery ..  .233,  606,  1506,  1562 

Radio,  Best  Kind .  88 

Radio,  Best  Service  from . 1243 

Radio  Building .  606 

Radio  Connections,  Loose . 1294 

Radio,  Dry  Cell  for .  145 

Radio,  Electricity  from  Current.  1325 

Radio  Fading .  66 

Radio  from  Distant  Stations. 88,  1293 

Radio  from  Lighting  Plant . 1562 

Radio,  Getting  Most  from . 1354 

Radio,  Home  Building  of . 329 

Radio  Lacks  Volume .  88 

Radio  Legislation  Needed . 1618 

Radio,  Light  Plant  for . 

63,  66,  145,  607,  1221 
Radio,  Lightning  Danger  from. . .  606 

Radio  Needs  Overhauling . 1506 

Radio  Notes . 1402 

Radio  Questions . 1461 

Radio,  Single  Dial  Sets .  63 

Radio  Speaker  Trouble . 1243 

Radio  Station,  Most  Powerful...  232 

Radio  Symbols . 1538 

Radio  Systems .  145 

Radio  Trouble . 1506,  1562 

Radio,  Trouble  Proof,  Wanted  63,  66 

Radio  Tubes,  New . 1221 

Radio  Voltage,  Raising . 1562 

Radio  'Wave  Trap . 1562 

Railroad  Engineers’  Farm.. 680,  710 

Ram,  Trouble  with .  981 

Raspberries,  Dead .  797 

Raspberries,  Fall  Bearing. .  .510,  605 

Raspberries,  Mulching . 39,  48 

Raspberries,  Planting . 1214 

Raspberries,  Pruning .  470 

Raspberries,  Soil  for .  877 

Raspberries,  Transplanting .  132 

Raspberry  Anthracnose . 877,  879 

Raspberry  Cane  Borer.. 48,  1183,  1241 
Raspberry,  Columbian,  Pruning.  271 

Raspberry  Cultivation . 48,  233 

Raspberry  Varieties . 83,  466 

Rat  Nuisance .  289 

Rat,  Routing... . 205,  254 

Rats,  Experience  with .  770 

Rats  Eat  Palm  Seeds .  269 

Raynor,  Merwin . 870,  1450,  1498 

Reading  Books,  Old  Time . 

1406,  1542,  1559 

Real  Estate  Agent’s  Fees .  115 

Real  Estate  Business,  Studying.  .1184 

Reefer,  E.  J . 262,  1606 

Reindeer  From  Alaska .  650 

Rheumatism  Treatment. 782,  891,  1041 

Rhododendron  Questions . 1133 

Rice,  Geo.  Graham . 122,  1102 

Right  of  Way.. 49,  141,  884,  982,  1536 

Road  Improvement .  850 

Road  Money,  N.  Y .  508 

Road  of  Pebbles .  817 

Road  Taxes .  717 

Road  Work,  “Passing  Buck”  on. 

464,  677 

Roads,  Clearing  of  Snow.... 130,  350 

Roads,  Concrete .  138 

Roads,  Dirt,  Care  of .  47 

Robert  &  Stanley . 1234 

Roberts  N ursery . 1054 

Robin  and  Cherry  Maggots . 1039 

Robins  and  Mulberries.. . 108!) 

Robin,  Friend  of....  1109.  1170,1238 
Robin,  Round  with. 767,  853,  881,  1019 

Rock,  Dragon . 1018 

Rock  Garden  Prospects . 1357 

Rock,  Large,  Iowa . 1081 

Roof  Beams .  846 

Room,  New  England .  212 

Rooster’s  Crow,  Meaning  of . 1586 

Rose  Bugs,  Controlling . 333,  638 

Rose  Cuttings . 1083 

Roses,  Mildew  on .  928 

Roses,  New .  476 

Rubber  Growing  in  U.  S . 1384 

Rupture  Cures . 1606 

Rural  New-Yorker,  Spirit  of....  1117 
Rye,  Feeding .  894 
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Sadgur  &  Co .  990 

Safety,  Experimenting  with . 1508 

Salmon  Fishing  in  Oregon . 1567 

Salve,  Ingredients  for . 1041 

Sausage,  Smoked . 1576 

Saw,  Power . 112,  817,  830 

Sawdust  for  Bedding .  890 

Sawdust  for  Cattle  Feed . 1336 

Sawdust  for  Manure .  875 

Sawmill  Run  by  Two  Tractors ..  1112 

Saws,  Types  of .  112 

Scenes,  Behind .  94 

Schoenborn,  Arthur . 117* 

School  Administration .  90 

School  Bills,  History  of. 651,  687,  719 

School  Boundaries .  518 

School  Buildings,  Unsanitary....  968 

School  Case  Reversed . 1211 

School  Child,  Correcting. ..  .134,  1579 
School  Children,  Boarding ..  .968,  1428 

School  Children.  Unruly . 1013 

School  Clerk’s  Residence . 1084 

School  Collector’s  Bond . 40,  1293 

School  Collector's  Fee .  518 

School  Committee  of  21 .  218 

School,  Consolidated,  55,  90,  134 
218,  274,  707.  1047,  1135.  1416,  1612 
School  Consolidation  at  McLean, 

N.  Y .  950 


School  Consolidation,  Gov.  Smith 

on  . 1436 

School  Consolidation,  Grange  on.  529 
School  Consolidation,  Graves  on.  859 
School  Consolidation  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  . 1597 

School  Consolidation  in  Northern 

N.  Y . 1570 

School  Consolidation  Repeal  Bill.  290 

School  Contest,  Michigan . 1090 

School  Controversy,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  . 1400 

School,  Danger  to . 428,  429 

School  Directors,  Paying .  935 

School,  Distant . 142S 

School  District  Boundaries . 1579 

School  District,  Damage  Against 

376,  806 

School  District,  Bonding . 1352 

School  District,  Dissolving.  .218,  880 

School  Efficiency . 1081 

School  Expenses . 274,  937 

School  Festival . 1247 

School  Grounds,  Improving .  585 

School  Hearing  at  Albany ..  .571,  608 

School,  High,  Establishing . 1158 

School  Holds  Outing . 1047 

School  Holidays . 218,  492,  968 

School  Improvement  Society.  1091, 
1135,  1359,  1385,  1437,  1567, 

1571  . 1590 

School  Instruction  at  Home . 1692 

School  Janitor’s  Duties . 935,  1416 

School,  Keeping  Open .  5S5 

School  Land,  Ownership  of .  850 

School  Law  Tyranny .  479 

School,  Long  Trip  to .  492 

School  Matters,  Rooming . 1021 

School  Meeting,  Annual . 749,  837 

School  Meeting  at  Panama,  N. 

Y . 777,  858 

School  Meeting  at  State  Fair.. 

1139,  1247 

School  Meeting  by  Petition .  659 

School  Meeting,  Conducting .  979 


School  Meeting,  Hilton,  N.  Y. ..1163 

School  Meeting,  Special..... . 

1084,  1428,  1590 

School  Meeting,  Syracuse .  10 

School  Meeting,  Voting  at . 1543 

School  Money,  Payment  of... 935,  979 

School  Money,  Raising . 40,  115s 

School  Money,  Share  of....  1135,  I4I6 

School  of  High  Character . 1116 

School  Officers,  Electing .  93o 

School  Officials,  Duties  of .  602 

School,  Ohio  Methods . 1152 

School,  Overcrowded .  800 

School  Pageant .  3o 

School,  Physical  Culture  in . 1135 

School  Problem,  New  Jersey . 1571 

School,  Public  Money  for. .  .366,  1293 

School,  Punishment  at . 659,  718 

School  Pupils,  Non-resident .  275 

School  Question,  Graves  on .  912 

School  Question  in  Iowa  .  776 

School  Question  in  Massachusetts  869 

School  Recess . 1590 

School,  Religious  Instruction  at.  968 

School  Resolution .  885 

School,  Roaring  Brook . 611,  1261 

School,  Rural,  Good,  Needed.... 

997  1399 

School,  Rural,  Picnic . 1223 

School  Situation .  366 

School,  Setauket . 1385 

School  Site,  Acquiring .  602 

School  Situation,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  on . 1139,  1162 

School  Situation,  Michigan .  936 

School  Society,  Voting  Money 

for  .  959 

School  Tax  List . 1293 

School  Taxation,  31,  498,  659, 

1084  . 1612 


School  Teacher,  Relative .  602 

School  Teacher’s  Authority . 1428 

School  Teachers’  Qualifications.. 

979,  1416 

School  Teachers,  Rural . 957,  1377 

School  Teachers’  Salary .  518 

School,  Town  and  Country . 1004 

School  Transportation,  134,  274, 

366,  492,  602,  850,  1293,  1590,  1612 

School  Treasurer’s  Report .  90 

School  Trouble  at  Laurens .  719 

School  Truant  Officer . 1416,  1579 

School  Trustees’  Association . 1398 

School  Trustees’  Qualifications, 

717,  880,  911,  1013,  1084,  1158, 

1579  . 1612 


School  Tuition  Charge,  31,  585, 

602,  717,  880,  911,  935,  968, 

1013,  1158,  1293,  1352 . 1579 

School,  Union  Free . 12o2 

School,  Village,  Defense  of .  84 

School  Voters’  Qualifications,  31 
40,  659,  717,  850,  880,  979, 

1084,  1135 . 1158 

School,  Walking  to .  90 

Schoolhouse,  Abandoned . 1428 

Scheolhouse,  Community,  Im¬ 
provement  . 1501 

Schoolhouse,  Entertainments  in, 


800,  850,  1084,  1596 
Schoolhouse,  Flag  on... 518,  585,  659 
Schoolhouse  in  Japan . 1329 


Schoolhouse,  Wiring . 1135 

Schoolhouse,  Wood . 1084 

Schools,  Rural,  State  Aid  for... 1271 

Schottke,  Theo .  122 

Sciatica  . 1637 

Scythe  Champion,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  . 1237,  1271,  1329 

Seasons  Growing  Milder .  524 

Seed  Experiments .  933 

Seeding  on  Frozen  Ground .  368 

Septic  Tank . 1200,  1419 

Septic  Tank,  Outflow  from .  2S0 

Sewer  Pipe  . 1112 

Sewer  Pipe,  Roots  in . 143,  286 

Sex,  Determining . 1392 

Shade  Trees .  741 

Sheep,  Cull,  Buying .  917 

Sheep,  Docking .  755 

Sheep,  Feeding . 153,  1030 

Sheep  Have  Aseites  .  657 

Sheep  Have  Worms . 385,  694 

Sheep  in  New  York . 62,  340 

Sheep  in  Vermont .  24 

Sheep,  Lice  on . 385 

Sheep  Man  Talks . 541,  941 

Sheep  on  Shares .  ...  434 

Sheep,  Profit  in . 1390 

Sheep  Questions . 489,  694,  889 

Sheep,  Raising . 62,  116 

Sheep,  Silage  for . 336,  535,  812 

Sheep  Situation  Reviewed .  614 

Sheep,  Starting  with .  865 

Sheep  Ticks,  Controlling . 302,  578 

Sheep  Without  Tails . 1120 

Sheep,  Worms  of . 1546 

Shingles,  Tamarack .  369 

Shingles,  Treating .  600 

Shoe,  Tight .  375 

Shrubbery  Damage,  New  Law 

About  .  718 

Shrubs,  New  .  476 

Skunk  and  Bees .  566 

Silage  Fails  to  Keep . 1412 

Silage  for  Sheep .  812 

Silage,  Price  of . 1199 

Silage  Questions . 1051 

Silage,  Soy  Beans  in .  737 

Silo,  Apples  in . 1334,  1384 

Silo  Capacity . 1199,  1551 

Silo,  Gas  in . 1384 

Silo,  French . 1468 

Silver  Bugs . 695 

Skim-milk  and  Buttermilk .  842 

Skunk  Oil  for  Pneumonia . 1134 

Skunk  Oil,  Making .  695 

Small  Claims  Acct.,  Massachu¬ 
setts  . 536 

Smith,  Gov.,  Message  of .  99 

Smith,  Jeremiah . 1026 

Smokehouse,  Barrel .  251 

Snake  and  Eggs .  943 

Snake,  Milking . 1216 

Snake  Root.  Poisonous . 1392 

Snow  in  Old  Colony .  536 

Snow  on  Roads . 130,  607,  1596 

Sodium  Thiosilicate .  771 

Soil  Partners,  Lime  and  Phos¬ 
phorus  . 1259 

Soldier’s  Grave  . 1170 

South  America,  Trade  with . 1543 

Sow,  Handling - 106,  488,  754,  1142 

Sow,  Paralyzed .  246 

Sows,  Cross .  916 

Sparrows,  Getting  Rid  of . 1632 

Spider,  Red .  48 

Spinach  on  Muck .  83 

Sportsmen  and  Farmers .  80 

Spray,  Burning .  517 

Spray,  Dust . 570,  884,  1004,  1110 

Spray  for  Apples .  645 

Spray  for  Peach . 641,  645 

Spray  for  Scale .  768 

Spray,  Oil  Emulsion  for .  7 

Spray,  Ram  for . 1112 

Spring,  Cold .  739 

Spring  Flights .  566 

Spring,  Pumping  from . 1087 

Spruce  Aphids  .  7 

Spruce,  Blue,  Propagating . 467 

Spruce,  Grafting .  45 

Spruce,  Injured .  670 

Squabs,  Heavy . 1073 

Squabs,  Raising . 1251,  1558 

Squash  Vine-borer .  92s 

Squirrels,  Gassing . !!l082 

St.  Elmo’s  Fire .  94 

Stable,  Ventilating . 1121 

Stalk  Borers . 1241 

Standard  Extension  University!!  730 

Standard  Food  &  Fur  Ass’n . 1571 

Stanley  Egg  Co . 1074 

Stanley  Rug  Co .  166 
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Starlings,  Damage  by .  408 

Statute  of  Limitations .  53? 

Steam  Boiler,  Home  Made . 1567 

Steber  Machine  Co . 630,  922 

Stiles  for  Autos .  906 

Stockyard  Itch . 1232 

Stone  Crushing  Plants . 102? 

Stones,  Odd  Shape,  Using .  25 

Stones,  Picking,  1136,  1252,  1261,  1456 

Storage  Without  Ice . 1081 

Story,  Big .  327 

Strawberries,  Everbearing.  .1151,  1289 

Strawberries  for  Succession .  445 

Strawberries  in  Cold  Frame . 1156 

Strawberries  in  Hills . 

1081,  1110,  1131,  1240 

Strawberries  on  Pasture .  233 

Strawberries,  Seedling . 1108,  1155 

Strawberries,  Wild . 1003 

Strawberry,  Aberdeen .  466 

Strawberry  Bed,  Renewing . 1060 

Strawberry,  Fertilizing . 1109 

Strawberry,  Howard . 1132 

Strawberry  Leaf  Spot .  11 

Strawberry  Plant?,  Long  Ship¬ 
ment  of . 1213 

Strawberry  Mulch . 182,  601 

Strawberry  Plants,  Old . 1003 

S trickier,  J.  P.  S . 1526 

Stringfellow  System  with  Trees.  80 

Strivings  and  School  Bill . 

651.  686,  776,  982,  1407,  1436 

Stuart,  C.  W . -.1450 

Stucco  for  Wall .  981 

Subsoil,  Breaking  Up .  227 

Sudan  in  North . 25,  146,  371,  679 

Sulphur  for  Vine  Diseases .  564 

Sulphuric  Acid,  Danger  in . 1060 

Sunday,  Billy,  in  Missouri .  740 

Sunlight  and  Growth .  153 

Surgeon’s  Fees .  661 

Surgery,  Old-time .  752 

Susquehanna  to  Yellowstone .  211 

Sweets,  Night . 1099,  1201 

Sweet  Peas,  Planting .  600 

Sweet  Potato,  Hybridizing .  596 

Sweet  Potato  Weevil .  71 

Swimming  Pool,  Building . 1112 

Swoboda,  A.  P .  122 

Syrians  of  New  York .  560 

System  Service  Co . 15a2 
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Table,  Conversation  at .  776 

Tank,  Reinforcing .  11 2 

Tape  Worm,  Expelling .  661 

Tariff,  Talk  About .  188 

Tax,  Inheritance .  899 

Tax  Questions,  387,  591,  635,  706, 

757,  772,  798,  828,  851,  875, 

905,  1021,  1134,  1193 . 1398 

Taylor,  O.  M . 1046 

Teacher  and  Trustee . 3b6 

Teacher,  Boarding . 1532 

Teacher,  Contract  with .  625 
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Thanksgiving  Celebrations . 1512 

Thieves,  Experience  with .  566 

Thieves,  Two  Ways  with .  372 
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Tobacco,  Home  Grown .  674 

Tobacco,  Salt  on .  39 

Toilet,  Disinfectant  for . 1229 

Toilet,  Sanitary .  275 
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Toxins  . 1229 
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Tractors  Tip  Over . 1027 
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Tree  Propagation .  215 
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Trees,  Bridal . 1317 

Trees  Damaged  by  Mice .  776 
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Trees,  Misfit .  806 
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Trespass  Over  Line .  115 

Trolley,  Legal  Rights  of .  959 
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Turkey  Day . 1503 

Turkey  Suicide . 1496 
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Turkeys,  Care  of .  970 
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Accidents  in  Home .  66 

Age,  Philosophy  About  . .  689 
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Babies,  Care  of  . 
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. 1140 
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Cake  Measure  . .  652 

Cake,  Pork  .  485 

Cake,  Seed  . ....1049 
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Cake,  Sour  Cream  .  57 

Cake.  Spice  . 1065 
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Chutney  Sauce  . 1466 

Cinnamon  Buns  . 1598 
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Clams,  Canning  . 1387 

Cook  on  Large  Farm  . 539 

Cooker,  Pressure . 20,  S38,  1225 

Cookies,  Batch  of  . 1331 
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Cookies,  Ginger  . 1623 

Cookies,  Molasses  .  689 

Cookies.  Whole  Wheat  . . 1049 

Cooky  Jar  .  149 

Corn  Bread  .  838 

Corn,  Canned  ...838,  939..  1194,  1190 

Corn,  Drying . 1000 
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Corn  Salad  . -1194 

Corn,  Using  . 148,  339 

Cosmetics.  Harm  in  . 1386 

Crackers.  Graham  .  48o 

Cranberry  Conserve  .  31 

Cranberry,  High  Bush  . 1332 

Cranberry  Pudding  and  Pie  .  240 

Cream.  Whipped,  Stiffening . 1140 

Creeds,  Country  . 1466 

Cucumber  Chowder  . 1119 

Cucumber,  Fried  . . 13-5 

Cucumber  Pickles,  Ripe  . 1119 

Cucumber.  Sweet  .  485 

Currant  Jelly  . •  ■  •  •  •  J692 

Currant  Recipes  . 939,  10 Jo 

Custard,  Cup  . 1633 

Custard,  Frozen  . 1140 
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Dahlias  from  Seed  . 779 

Dainties  . 1006 

Date  Pudding  .  149 

Daughters,  Training  . 839,  915 

Day,  Stormy  . .  •  338 

Days,  Lengthening  .  750 

Desserts,  Frozen  . 1195 

Doughnuts,  New  England . 1065 

Doughnuts,  Raised  .  809 
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Dumplings.  Old-fashioned . 1438 

Dye,  Black,  Using  . 1225 
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Eggs  a  la  Benedict  . 1118 

Eggs,  Poached  .  778 

Egwanulti  Salad  Dressing  .  430 

Embroidery  Shelving  . 1140 

Entertainment,  Money  Making  . .  292 
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Family  Togetherness  . 1491 

Farm  Girl  . 1249 

Farm,  Visitors  at  . 1118 

Farm  AVomen,  Clubs  for  .  338 
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“Favors”  at  Dinner  .  102 
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First  Aid  for  Motor  Police . 1118 

First  Things  First  .  293 

Flannel  Cakes  .  292 

Flashlight,  Useful  . . .  653 

Flesh,  Reducing  .  612 

Floors,  Renovating  . . 240,  612 

Flowers  About  the  ITome  ..430,  1248 
Flowers,  Artificial  .  238 


Fly  Nuisance  . 1028 

Fowl,  Trussing  for  Roasting. ..  .1141 

Frames.  Old,  Using  . 484 

Friendship  and  the  Conventions.  939 

Fritters.  Corn  and  Egg  . 339 

Fruit  Cake  . 1545 

Fruit  Canning  . 914 

Fruit  for  Dessert  .  914 

Fruit  Salad  Dressing  . 1118 

Fuel  Saving  Experiment  . 1361 

Fun,  Evening  of  .  21 
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Garden,  Beginners  . 
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Girl's  Laundry  . 
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Glassware,  Brightening  . . . 
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Grandmother,  Old-fashioned 
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Guests,  Uninvited  . 
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Ham,  Baked  . 

Hash,  Pepper  . 
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Home  Among  Strangers  . 1613 

Home.  Gift  to  . lai- 

Homemakers  and  Y.  AV.  C.  A. 
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Hot  AVeather  Comfort  . 1007 
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Husbands,  Unappreciative  . 
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Ice  Cream,  French  . 1195 

Ice  Cream  from  Evaporated  Milk 
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Ice  Cream,  Fruit  . Jin- 

Ice  Cream,  Various  . 119;> 

Ice  Cream  With  Corn  Starch...  939 

Indian  Pudding  . 4*2 

Indiana  Farmer  . 

240.  432,  751.  7 18.  1048,  1195 
Ink  Stains,  Removing  - - 1301 


Jelly  Making  the  Year  Around..  612 

Jelly,  Selling  . . . 1629 

Jellv  With  Apple  Juice  . 1224 
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Kitchen,  Ancient  . ,.1067 

Kitchen,  Planning  . 

855,  967,  985,  1141,  1613 


Lace,  Cosmos  Flower 
Lamp  Shade  AYitli  Ace 

Lamp  . 

Lard,  Rendering  .... 
Laundering,  Home  . . 
Laundry,  Young  Girls 

Lebkuehen  . 

Leftovers  . 

Lemon  Pudding . 
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Lunches,  Hot  ....... 
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Mail,  C,  O.  H . 

Maple  Cream  . . 

Maple  Dainties  . 

Mapledale,  Echoes  . . . 

Maple  Recipes  . 

Maple  Sugar  . . 

Marriage  Laws  . 

Marshmallows  in  Food 
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Meat  Bugs,  Preventing  .  915 

Meat,  Canning  .  541 

Meats,  Little  Used  .  380 

Men’s  Supper  .  938 

Milk,  Evaporated,  Using  .  530 

Milliners'  Cement  . 1006 

Mincemeat,  Favorite  . . 4576 

Mincemeat,  Meatless  . 1491,  1505 

Molassea  Pie  . 295,  1140,  1248 

Money,  Earning,  at  Home . 

808,  886,  938,  1006 

Morning  Gold  .  151 

Moth  Control  .  855 

Mothers,  Advice  to  . 1572 

Muffins,  Corn  Rice  . 1006 

Mustard  Pickle  . 1440 

Mutton,  Salting  . 159S 
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Necktie  Making  . .  887 

Neighborly  Help  . 20,  1118 

Newspaper  Correspondent  .  886 
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Oatmeal  Cakes,  AA’elsh  ....1438,  1545 

Oatmeal  Macaroons  . 149 

Oklahoma  Notes  . 240,  1332 

Omelet,  Friar’s  . 1426 

Onion  Cake  . 530,  652,  688 

Onions,  Pickled  . 1119 

Orange  Dumpling  .  150 

Overall  Economy  .  240 

Overalls  for  AA’omen . 880 

Oyster  Shortcake  . .  149 


Paint,  Removing  . 292,  530,  012 

Pan  Dowdy  . 1561 

Pancakes  . 1599 

Parties  and  Parties  . 294 

Paste,  Library  .  238 

Patchwork,  Dutchman’s  Puzzle..  293 

Patchwork  Farmers’  Puzzle .  102 

Patchwork,  Puzzle  . 1440 

Peach  Cream  . 1331 

Peach  Preserve  . 1249 

Peach  Pudding  . 1140 

Pear  Conserve  . 1545 

Pear  Salads  . 1245 

Pears,  Baked  .  150 

Pencil  AA’riting  Nuisance  . 4146 

Pepper  Nuts  . 1360 

Pepper  Pot  .  149 

Pepper  Relish  . 1029,  1301 

Pickle  Recipes  . 1119,  1194,  1301 

Pickle,  Rummage  . ...1330 

Pickle,  Sweet . 1140,  1194,  1386 

Pickles,  Dill  . H94 

Pickles,  Sour  . 1330 

Pickles,  Uncooked  .  886 

Picnic,  Arranging  . 1048 

Pie,  Crumb  .  102 

Fig  .’ .  148 

Green  Mountain  . 1;>05 

Marlborough  . 1426 

Molasses  . 339 

_ ,  New  England  Cream . 1319 

Pie  Notes  . .  •  .1440 

Pie,  Pineapple  .  148 

Pie,  Potato  .  443 

Pie,  Pumpkin  . 20,  1439 

Pie,  Sour  Cream  .  339 
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One  Form  of  “Winter  Sport” — Harvesting  Ice 


Bad  weather — never  bothers 
better  BUICK  owners 


Buick  stands  out  in  comparison  with  any  car 
in  its  adaptability  to  weather  changes. 

The  average  car  is  hard  to  start  after  a  wait 
out  in  the  cold.  But  the  Better  Buick  starts 
immediately  and  runs  smoothly  from  the  go. 
The  Automatic  Heat  Control  on  the  carbu¬ 
retor  and  a  new  high-speeed  starting  motor 
accomplish  this  desirable  result. 

No  matter  how  cold  it  is,  a  Buick  engine 
always  gets  oil.  A  positive,  gear  type  oil 
pump  in  the  bottom  of  the  crankcase,  with 
an  emergency  feed  for  particularly  cold  days, 
shoots  oil  under  pressure  to  every  part  of  the 
engine,  as  soon  as  the  engine  starts. 

In  snow,  or  mud,  or  any  heavy  going,  Buick’s 


new  75  horsepower  performance  supplies 
power  to  take  you  through  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  margin  to  spare. 

And  in  sloppy,  treacherous  travel,  Buick 
mechanical  4- wheel  brakes  have  a  real  chance 
to  show  their  super-safety.  Their  direct, 
mechanical  action  is  not  affected  by  temper¬ 
ature  changes.  There  is  no  liquid  in  Buick 
brakes  to  expand,  contract  or  leak  away. 
Accumulations  of  ice  and  snow  do  not  im¬ 
pair  their  efficiency. 

Buick  is  selling  more  cars  today  than  ever 
before  in  Buick  history.  The  public  has 
found  that  Buick  excels  in  every  essential  of 
safe,  comfortable,  and  dependable  motoring, 
every  day  in  the  year. 


BUICK 


MOTOR  CO 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation  —  Canadian 
Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities — Dealers  Everywhere 


FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 
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Of  What  Use  Are  Insects  In  The  World? 


ONE-SIDED  VIEW. — Most  of  our 
talk  about  these  tiny  animals  that 
are  so  abundant  everywhere  in  the 
world,  consists  of  a  detailed  and 
often  gloomy  picture  of  the  ravages 
that  they  cause  to  our  crops,  and  of 
the  diseases  of  man  for  which  they  are  responsible, 
with  long  dissertations  on  our  refined  and  ingenious 
methods  of  destroying  them.  Our  minds  are  too  apt 
to  dwell  upon  our  troubles,  and  too  little  inclined  to 
see  the  good  that  may  be  found  among  the  evil  if 
we  look  for  it,  and  are  keen  enough  to  recognize  it. 

'SOME  BENEFICENT  INSECTS. — In  any  fair 
consideration  of  these  small  animals  we  should  not 
forget  the  honey-bee  which  furnishes  us  with  a  most 
delectable  food.  What  holds  out  to  us  a  happier  pic¬ 
ture  than  a  land  “flowing  with  milk  and  honey?’’ 
Neither  should  we  forget  that  most  of  our  common 
orchard  fruits  have  to  be  cross-pollinated  by  bees 
and  other  insects  before  they  will  set  and  bear  fruit; 
and  we  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the  bumble-bee 
for  our  crops  of  Red  clover.  This  wonderful  legum¬ 
inous  plant  upon  which  we  in  the  Northern  States, 
at  least,  depend  almost  entirely  to  add  nitrogen  to 
the  soil,  and  thus  continually  renew  and  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  would  not  produce  seed, 
and  would  therefore  cease  to  exist,  were  it  not  for 
the  lowly  bumble-bee.  Again,  the  lac  insect,  which 
is  extensively  grown  and  cultivated  in  India,  furn¬ 
ishes  us  with  the  shellac  of  commerce,  which  is  used 
so  largely  in  the  arts  as  a  prime  constituent  of 
varnishes  and  polishes  for  furniture  and  metals,  as 
a  stiffening  for  silk  and  straw  hats,  for  making 
bangles,  marbles,  and  toys,  mounting  jewels,  making 
bracelets,  filling  ornaments  by  goldsmiths,  making 
sealing-wax  sticks  and  for  other  and  similar  pur¬ 
poses. 

THE  'SILKWORM.  —  Then  again,  the  fair  sex 
should  remember  that  the  material  for  one  of  their 
most  exquisite  dress  goods  is  furnished  by  the  silk¬ 
worm.  The  Chinese  are  more  appreciative  of  the 
silkworm  than  we  are.  It  is  said  that  the  Em¬ 
press  of  China,  even  up  to  the  time  of  the  present 
republic,  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  feeding  the  silkworms  and  of  ren¬ 
dering  homage  to  Li-Sing,  the  goddess  of  the  silk- 
worm.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the 
production  of  silk  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of 
France. 

INTERDEPENDENCE  IN  NATURE.— Through¬ 
out  the  whole  realm  of  nature  there  runs  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  connected  line  of  intimate  relationships, 
a  careful  study  of  which,  demonstrates  that  each 
form  of  life  is  dependent  for  its  very  existence  upon 
some  more  lowly  form  below  it.  Thus  many  of  our 
birds  are  dependent  for  their  very  existence  upon 
certain  species  of  insects  which  constitute  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  food  of  these  feathered  songsters. 
Man  depends,  for  a  part  of  his  food,  upon  fishes, 
and  could  easily,  if  he  would  inform  himself  regard¬ 
ing  the  maintenance  of  a  home  fish-pond,  obtain  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  family  meat  supply  by 
raising  these  animals  for  almost  nothing,  because 
they  live  largely  upon  organisms  present  in  all  fresh 
waters,  and  especially  on  certain  insects  which  are 
found  in  all  fresli-water  ponds.  Very  interesting  in¬ 
vestigations  are  now  under  way  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  in  an  effort  to  find  a  simple,  inexpensive  way 
of  breeding  certain  insects  on  a  large  scale  as  food 
for  rearing  fish  in  the  farm  fish-pond. 

A  MEXICAN  FOOD  SUPPLY.— Near  the  City  of 
Mexico  are  certain  fresh-water  lakes  in  which  small 
insects,  known  as  water-boatmen,  live  in  enormous 
numbers.  The  natives  in  this  region  cultivate  a 
sedge  which  they  eventually  harvest  and  bind  the 
stems  into  bundles  which  are  placed  in  the  water 
of  the  lakes  until  they  are  covered  with  the  eggs  of 
these  water-' boatmen.  The  bundles  are  then  taken 
out  of  the  water,  dried,  and  beaten  over  a  cloth  un¬ 
til  the  eggs  are  dislodged.  The  latter  are  then 
cleaned  and  ground  into  a  flour  which  is  cooked  and 
eaten  for  food.  In  addition,  tons  of  these  insects 
and  their  eggs  are  exported  to  England  as  food  for 
game  and  song  birds,  poultry  and  fish.  Thus  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  tills  continuous  line  running 
throughout  the  natural  world  in  which  one  ani¬ 
mal  is  dependent  upon  another  for  its  very  existence 
— ‘man  upon  fish,  fish  upon  insects,  insects  upon 
some  lower  organism. 

THE  MANNA  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. — It  seems 


pretty  certain  the  manna  upon  which  the  Israelites 
subsisted  in  the  wilderness  during  their  great  hegira 
from  Egypt  into  Canaan,  was  the  lioney-dew  secreted 
by  a  species  of  scale  insect  (Gossyparis  mannifera ) 
which  lives  on  the  tamarisk,  an  evergreen  tree 
sometimes  called  the  “flowering  cypress."  The  tama¬ 
risk  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  this  insect  is  present  on  the 
tree  today.  The  Arabs  still  call  this  honey-dew 
“man,”  and  still  use  it  for  food.  Perhaps  this  one 
instance  of  the  useful  function  of  insects  by  which 
they  helped  to  save  a  remarkable  people  which  final¬ 
ly  gave  to  us  the  Bible,  the  greatest  book  of  all 
languages  and  all  ages,  and  which  embodies  an  un¬ 
surpassed  system  of  morality,  justifies  all  of  the 
troubles  which  these  tiny  creatures  have  caused  to 
man.  If  memory  serve  me  correctly,  Mark  Twain’s 
famous  character,  Pudd’nhead  Wilson,  said,  “A 
dog  ought  to  (have  a  few  fleas  just  to  remind  him 
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that  'he  is  a  dog.”  According  to  the  same  principle 
of  philosophy  I  suppose  a  man  ought  to  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  trouble  just  to  remind  him  that  he  is 
a  man.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  of  our 
difficulties  which  we  have  to  fight  and  eventually 
overcome  serve  to  make  us  stronger  men  and  women 
and  that  many  of  our  troubles  turn  out  to  be  bles¬ 
sings  in  disguise. 

A  BLESSING  IN  DISGUISE.— I  have  just  been 
reading  an  article  by  a  German  scientist  in  which 
he  shows  by  a  series  of  careful  measurements  and 
weighings  that  a  single  apple  developing  from  a 
flower  bud  actually  weighs  more  than  two  apples 
developing  from  a  single  flower  bud,  almost  as  mtich  - 
as  three  apples,  and  actually  more  than  five  apples 
developing  from  a  single  flower  bud.  He  also  shows 
that  When  the  skin  and  core  are  taken  away  one 
single  apple  allowed  to  develop  from  a  flower  bud 
had  actually  more  mass  or  weight  of  real  usable 
pulp,  or  meat,  than  two  apples,  four  apples,  or  even 
five  apples  growing  from  a  single  flower.  In  other 
words,  this  German  investigator  shows  that  when 
a  big  crop  of  apples  sets  on  a  tree,  the  apples  re¬ 
main  small,  and  actually  contain  less  real  total 
pulp  or  meat  than  the  apples  of  a  smaller  crop  on 
a  tree  because  each  apple  of  the  smaller  crop  be¬ 
comes  so  much  larger  in  size  that  it  actually  con¬ 
tains  more  substance  than  four  or  five  of  the  smaller 
ones.  His  argument  is,  that  thinning  pays!  But 
What  do  you  suppose  his  agent  of  thinning  was? 
Why,  it  was  the  apple  curculio,  an  insect  that  punc¬ 
tures  the  flower  buds  of  an  apple  tree  and  causes 


some  of  the  flowers  in  a  cluster  to  die,  so  that  only 
one  or  two  flowers  in  a  cluster  set  fruit  and  only 
one  apple  develops  where  four  or  five  might  de¬ 
velop  under  natural  conditions!  He  concludes  that 
the  apple  curculio  is  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

THE  HELPFUL  BOLL-W1EEVIL. — -There  is  in 
the  little  town  of  Enterprise,  in  Alabama,  a  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  simple,  circular  column  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  figure  bearing  aloft  the  triumphant 
lamp  that  has  lighted  the  way  to  prosperity.  This 
monument  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  that  com¬ 
munity  to  celebrate  the  prosperity  that  came  when 
the  boll-weevil  compelled  the  farmers  to  grow  crops 
other  than  cotton.  The  inscription  on  the  monu¬ 
ment  reads  as  follows : 

In  Profound  Appreciation  of 
The  Boll-weevil 

And  What  It  Has  Done  as  a  Herald  of  Prosperity, 
This  Monument  Is  Erected 
By  the  Citizens  of  Enterprise,  Coffee  Co., 
Alabama. 

Some  10  or  12  years  ago,  when  cotton  was  “king” 
all  over  the  South,  the  cotton  boll-weevil  came 
inarching  into  Coffee  Co.,  Ala.,  carrying  poverty, 
ruin,  and  destruction,  for  the  time  being,  with  it. 
There  followed  a  period  of  gloom  and  discourage¬ 
ment  and,  in  many  cases,  failure.  The  stress  of 
conditions  impressed  the  business  men  and  officials 
of  the  town  of  Enterprise  that  something  must  be 
done  to  meet  the  crisis.  They  foresaw  that  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  critical  condition  of  agriculture 
would  mean  a  complete  failure  of  business  and  a 
languishing  and  dying  city.  So  they  began  preach¬ 
ing  a  diversification  of  crops  with  the  raising  of 
hogs  and  cattle  and  the  production  of  milk  and 
butter.  Within  the  short  space  of  two  years,  Coffee 
County  was  producing  a  record  crop  of  peanuts  and 
an  unprecedented  number  of  hogs  and  cattle  for 
market.  Along  with  these  the  farmers  were  grow¬ 
ing  their  own  supplies  of  hay,  com.  potatoes,  and 
other  produce  for  home  consumption  instead  of  buy¬ 
ing  them  as  they  did  wrhen  raising  the  one  crop,  cot¬ 
ton.  Coffee  County  now  sells  produce  to  other  sec¬ 
tions,  instead  of  buying  from  them,  and  it  has 
reached  an  era  of  prosperity  not  dreamed  of  before 
the  weevil  came.  No  wonder  that  they  look  upon 
the  Mexican  cotton  boll-"weevil  as  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  insect  is  the  only  pest 
in  this  country  that  ever  had  the  honor  of  having 
had  a  monument  erected  to  its  memory. 

THE  USES  OF  ADVERSITY. — I  am  not  sure  but 
that  this  monument  points  to  one  of  the  reasons 
why  insects  are  filling  a  beneficent  role  on  the  earth 
for  mankind.  In  order  to  become  a  real  man  of 
worth  one  must  be  born  to  some  kind  of  a  fight  or 
struggle  in  order  to  live.  It  is  reported  that  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  once  said  that  his  greatest 
handicap  in  life  was  “that  he  was  born  rich.”  The 
fruit  growers  of  New  York  State  who  assemble 
once  a  year  in  Rochester  to  talk  over  their  trou¬ 
bles,  always  impress  me  as  among  the  keenest  and 
most  alert  men  with  whom  I  come  in  contact.  I 
believe  that  the  keenness,  alertness,  and  high  in¬ 
telligence  of  these  men  have  developed  as  a  natural 
lesult  of  the  complex  and  intricate  problems  they 
have  to  meet,  of  the  constant  fight  they  have  to 
make  in  order  to  grow  quality  fruit  of  any  kind,  and 
this  same  result  in  developing  the  character  of  men 
and  ’women  the  world  over  usually  follows  success¬ 
ful  struggles  ’with  adverse  circumstances. 

STUDIES  IN  INSECT  LIFE.— This  brief  attempt 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  reasons  from  man’s  point 
"f  view,  why  insects  have  a  place  upon  the  earth 
does  not  take  any  account  of  the  great  interest  and 
value  these  small  animals  have  to  the  scientific 
world  of  thought  and  investigation.  Because  of  the 
great  abundance  of  insects,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  obtained  at  any  time,  they  are 
always  available  for  study  for  the  investigation  of 
problems  connected  with  animal  life.  The  study  of 
the  lives  of  insects  has  taught  us  much  regarding 
the  laws  of  heredity  and  the  inheritance  of  differ¬ 
ent  characteristics  as  they  are  handed  down  from 
parent  to  child.  Much  has  been  learned  regarding 
the  effects  of  climatic  conditions  on  animal  life  and 
of  the  laws  of  life  in  general  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
all  of  which  tends  to  throw  more  light  upon  the 
natural  laws  governing  man’s  existence  upon  the 
earth.  Then  again  insects  are  being  appropriated 
more  and  more  by  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools 
for  use  in  nature  study.  It  is  easy  to  watch  the 
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whole  life  cycle  of  an  apple-tree  tent-caterpillar 
from  egg  to  caterpillar  to  cocoon  to  moth  in  the 
school-room  inside  of  a  simple  cage  formed  from  a 
lantern  globe  with  a  piece  of  muslin  over  the  top. 
The  very  processes  of  life  can  be  watched  from  day 
to  day,  and  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  children 
opened  to  the  wonderful  transformations  that  go  on 
in  the  life  of  an  animal.  This  would  be  impossible 
with  a  large  animal  like  an  elephant,  to  take  an 
extreme  case.  This  side  of  the  story,  however,  is  an 
endless  one,  and  we  have  given  but  a  hint  of  the 
place  these  tiny  animals  have  come  to  occupy  in 
i lie  scientific  and  educational  world.  Looked  at 
from  almost  any  angle  there  seems  to  be  abundant 
justification  for  the  existence  of  these  tiny  animals 
upon  the  earth,  and  I  feel  that  as  we  come  to  know 
more  of  the  complex  laws  of  life  we  shall  find  new 
and  most  unexpected  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
insects  in  the  world  of  nature,  glenn  w.  herrick. 


Small  Garden  for  Roadside  Trade 

I  have  a  garden  spot  about  100  by  225  ft.,  all  plowed, 
ready  for  manure  and  harrowing  next  Spring.  From 
this  I  would  like  to  have  enough  for  a  road  stand. 
What  sells  the  best?  I  have  good  success  with  out¬ 
door  flowers.  Has  anybody  ever  tried  selling  bouquets 
from  road  stand?  If  so  what  sells  the  best  and  what 
price  to  charge?  c.  c.  f. 

New  York. 

C.  F.  puts  up  quite  a  problem  in  her  letter. 
•  and -I  will  answer  it  by  telling  what  I  would 
do  under  the  same  conditions.  The  plot  of  ground. 
100  x  225  ft.,  would  be  planted  in  the  following 
manner,  (all  rows  running  the  long  way)  :  One  row 
Crimson  Giant  radish,  (2  oz.  seed)  ;  four  rows  Vic¬ 
toria  spinach,  ( y2  lb.  seed)  ;  two  rows  Unrivalled 
and  two  rows  of  New  York  lettuce,  (1,000  plants)  : 
one  row  Crosby  Egyptian  beets,  (2  oz.  seed)  ;  one 
row  Half  Long  Danvers  carrots,  (1  oz.  seed).  These 
rows  should  be  one  foot  apart,  taking  up  11  ft.  of 
the  100.  Next  sow  eight  rows  of  Hundred-fold 
peas  (two  rows  April  1,  two  rows  April  15,  two 
low's  April  25,  two  rows  May  5,  8  qts.  seed)  :  one 
row  Refugee  wax  beans,  (1  pt.  seed)  ;  one  row 
Stringless  Green  Pod  beans,  (1  pt.  seed)  ;  one  row 
Wilson  Early  Bush  Lima,  (1  pt.  seed).  Put  peas 
3  ft.  apart  and  beans  2  ft.  One  row  Chalk’s  Early 
Jewel  tomatoes,  (33  plants)  ;  one  row  Livingston’s 
Stone  tomatoes,  (25  plants)  ;  tomatoes  4  ft.  apart. 
This  will  take  about  onedialf  of  the  plot.  Plant 
sweet  corn  on  the  other  half,  four  rows  Early  May¬ 
flower,  four  rows  Crosby  Early,  four  rows  Ever¬ 
green  on  May  1  if  weather  will  permit.  Then  plant 
four  rows  of  Evergreen  again  on  June  1.  This  will 
plant  the  entire  plot.  Where  the  spinach  and  let¬ 
tuce  is  cut  off  in  June,  plant  Evergreen  sweet  corn 
the  first  of  July.  Where  peas  are  taken  off  in  June 
and  July,  plant  cauliflower  or  celery  first  week  in 
July,  and  sow  Bloomsdale  spinach  August  15. 

If  some  of  this  ground  is  needed  to  raise  flowers 
cn,  cut  out  the  Crosby  sweet  corn  and  use  that  12 
ft  of  space  for  that  purpose.  Flowers  will  sell  any¬ 
where,  if  people  can  see  them.  Sweet  peas  are  in 
good  demand  and  sell  for  25  cents  per  bunch,  25 
blooms  in  bunch.  Sow  seed  as  early  as  ground  can 
be  worked  in  trenches  six  inches  deep,  pull  first 
enough  soil  in  trench  to  cover  seed  one  inch  deep, 
then  keep  pulling  in  remainder  of  soil  as  the  vines 
grow  until  the  soil  is  level.  Gladiolus  is  another 
good  roadside  stand  seller;  bulbs  should  be  planted 
in  May.  They  sell  for  25  cents  per  bunch,  10  spikes 
in  bunch.  Dahlias  are  a  fine  seller  and  bring  from 
25  cents  to  $1  per  bunch  of  10  blooms.  Plant  bulbs 
June  1.  WM.  PERKINS. 


Does  Reforesting  Waste  Land  Pay? 

(The  question  of  reforesting  vacant  land  in  the 
Northern  States  has  come  to  be  a  lively  one  with  many 
people  who  own  waste  land.  The  theory  of  planting 
little  forest  trees  on  such  land  and  permitting  them  to 
grow  into  timber  as  a  long  term  investment  is  popular. 
Most  land-owners,  however,  want  to  know  about  the 
facts.  Can  a  man  of  middle  age  do  this  work  with  any 
expectation  of  realizing  on  his  investment?  Can.  any¬ 
one  give  figures  to  show  how  values  for  this  timber 
grow?  Here  are  some  figures  which  seem  to  fit  the  case 
— supplied  by  the  secretary  of  the  Vermont  Forestry 
Association  :] 

T  Woodstock.  Vt.,  is  one  of  the  oldest  planta¬ 
tions  in  this  State.  This  plantation  of  Norway 
spruce  was  begun  in  1880,  so  the  oldest  trees  are 
now  45  years  of  age,  but  most  of  them  are  a  few 
years  younger.  These  trees  now  average  13.1  in. 
in  diameter  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  the  average 
height  is  75  ft. — thus  the  total  stand  is  nearly  50 
cords  per  acre.  Considering  the  cuttings  or  thin¬ 
nings  made  in  the  stand  it  seems  that  some  01  cords 
per  acre  have  been  produced  in  from  40  to  45  years. 
At  the  present  price  of  spruce  pulp  wood  (about  $13 


per  cord  f.o.b.  car  at  this  point)  you  can  readily 
determine  whether  or  not  the  project  is  profitable. 

Near  Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  is  a  small  plantation  of 
about  10  acres  (pine)  made  some  12  years  ago.  The 
owners  charged  themselves  current  prices  for  the 
land,  and  have  kept  an  accurate  account  of  all  ex¬ 
penditures  for  trees,  labor,  etc.,  and  are  carrying 
these  costs  at  4  per  cent  compound  interest.  Last 
year  they  were  offered  their  original  investment 
plus  the  accumulated  interest  and  a  cash  bonus  of 
$400  for  the  lot — but  refused  to  sell. 

Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  tells  of  a  three-acre 
hillside  pasture  in  New  England  which  was  planted 
with  1,400  young  pine  trees  dug  up  from  the  nearby 
forest  44  years  ago;  20  years  after  planting  the  lot 
sold  for  $300,  and  when  the  trees  were  35  years  old 
a  lumber  company  purchased  the  tract  for  $1,000. 
Today  this  lot  contains  90,000  ft.  of  pine  lumber 
worth  at  least  $1,500.  Estimating  the  original  in¬ 
vestment  of  land  and  labor  at  $35,  the  small  forest 
has  returned  over  $34  per  year. 

A  two-acre  tract  in  New  Hampshire  recently  cut 
254  cords  of  wood,  or  the  equivalent  of  S5,000  ft. 
per  acre.  The  timber  sold  for  $2,000,  and  since  the 
trees  averaged  SO  to  85  years  of  age,  the  gross  re¬ 
turns  were  a  bit  more  than  $12  per  acre  per  year. 

One  of  our  officers  tells  me  that  52  years  ago  a 
friend  of  his  in  New  Hampshire  planted  2 y2  acres 


to  pine.  Last  year  this  timber  was  cut  and  meas¬ 
ured  110,000  ft.,  and  would  have  produced  much 
more  had  proper  thinnings  been  made  during  the 
life  of  the  trees. 

I  could  give  you  numerous  other  illustrations,  but 
these  probably  serve  the  purpose.  I  think  they 
show  that  reforestation  is  profitable,  even  though  it 
is  a  long-time  investment.  Even  if  I  plant  trees  in 
middle  age  and  do  not  live  to  see  them  mature,  one 
can  always  sell  growing  timber.  How  many  men 
buying  railroad  bonds  live  to  see  them  mature? 
Timber  is  just  exactly  as  safe  a  buy  as  are  bonds, 
for  if  lumber  triples  in  value  as  it  has  in  the  past 
50  years  it  will  pay  enormous  dividends — provided 
we  get  some  sensible  tax  laws.  However,  even  at 
present  lumber  prices  it  is  estimated  that  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  pine,  for  example,  will  yield  at  least  6  per 
cent  return  even  after  the  original  cost  of  land,  trees 
and  labor  have  been  charged  with  compound  interest 
at  current  bank  rates.  Reginald  t.  titus. 


Building  Ice  Boat 

N  reply  to  H.  W.  H.,  page  1589,  regarding  an  ice 
boat  for  two,  I  send  a  sketch  of  an  ice  boat 
which  gave  the  writer  much  enjoyment  years  ago 
on  the  Hudson  River.  If  H.  W.  H.  is  handy  with 
tools  he  can  with  the  aid  of  a  blacksmith  build  an 
ice  boat  without  much  trouble.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  blacksmith  to  iron  off  the  two  runners 
and  rudder,  and  make  the  swivel  for  the  rudder  and 
the  two  travelers.  > 

The  runners  should  be  made  of  hard  wood  and 
the  rest  of  the  woodwork  of  spruce.  You  will  note 
that  considerable  sail  is  carried  on  the  boom.  If 
sail  is  too  high  the  boat  will  capsize. 

I  hope  H.  W.  H.  gets  as  much  fun  out  of  his  boat 
as  T  did  with  mine.  G.  c.  dedebick. 


What  the  American  Farmer  Needs 

I  WAS  interested  in  reading  your  article  on  page 
1581,  issue  of  December  12,  entitled,  “Shall  We 
Emigrate  to  South  America,”  comprising  a  letter 
from  Dayton  L.  Phelps  of  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
your  comments  thereon.  Mr.  Phelps  states  some 
very  true  facts,  but  he  does  not  enter  enough  into 
details. 

INCREASED  TAXATION.— I  own  a  farm  in 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  This  farm  was  sold  for 
cash  just  two  years  ago  for  $2,500.  It  is  in  a  con¬ 
solidated  school  district;  the  school  taxes  this  year 
were  $101,  and  the  road  taxes  $29.00.  The  combined 
taxes,  computed  on  its  cash  valuation,  were  9% 
per  cent.  Some  tax.  was  it  not?  A  western  or  cen- 
Iral  western  farm,  taxed  at  the  same  ratio,  would 
pay  an  average  tax  of  $33  per  acre!  To  make  it 
a  little  plainer,  will  say  that  the  taxes  on  an  aver¬ 
age  Iowa  farm,  of  the  same  size  of  the  one  I  own  in 
New  York,  taxed  at  the  same  ratio,  would  be  just 
180  per  cent  more  than  the  cash  value  of  my  New 
York  farm,  and  it  is  a  good,  average  New  York 
farm !  I  live  just  1 14  miles  from  two  good  rural 
schools,  and  yet  1  must  pay  4  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  my  farm  in  school  taxes  each  year,  and  my  chil¬ 
dren  (if  I  had  any)  must  walk  three  miles  to  a 
very  mediocre  school,  over  a  road  which  has  been 
impassable  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  time  I  have 
lived  here  (a  period  of  two  years).  This  road  has 
always  been  called  the  banner  road  of  this  town¬ 
ship,  so  far  as  good  productive  farms  are  concerned, 
and  produces  farm  products,  which  must  be  in  some 
way  drawn  over  it  to  market  to  the  amount  of  000 
tons  per  mile,  only  taking  into  consideration  the 
farms  that  lie  directly  on  the  road,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  farms  that  lie  on  side  roads  but 
must  be  drawn  over  this  road  it  would  increase  the 
tonnage  to  S00  tons  per  mile. 

DIRT  ROADS. — I  have  known  this  road  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  during  that  time  there 
had  not  been  a  dollar’s  worth  of  work  done  on  it 
until  this  Fall  when  a  small  amount  was  done,  the 
greater  part  of  the  cost  being  paid  by  the  farmers 
along  the  road.  The  township  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  25  years  ago  had  153  miles  of  road,  at  that  time 
being  all  dirt  roads.  It  has  since  that  time  had 
three  State  or  county  roads  built  through  it,  a  little 
building  of  stone  roads  has  been  done,  some  roads 
have  been  discontinued,  and  we  now  have  97  miles 
of  dirt  roads.  So  far  as  the  State  and  county  roads 
are  concerned  they  have  damaged  the  farmer,  as 
no  team  can  travel  over  them,  and  the  expense  of 
running  a  truck  will  ruin  any  farmer.  Before  the 
truck  and  automobile  came  into  use  the  dirt  roads 
were  kept  reasonably  passable,  but  now  our  road 
taxes  are  taken  to  build  roads  in  the  Adirondacks, 
from  one  Summer  resort  to  another;  not  the  least 
regard  is  shown  for  the  farmer,  until  what  should 
be  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  countries  in  the 
world  has  been  practically  ruined.  The  Eastern 
States  have  suffered  worse  than  the  Central  West, 
but  the  same  condition  is  coming  on  very  fast  there 
also.  How  long  it  will  continue  no  one  can  tell,  but 
the  fact  is  it  has  now  practically  bankrupted  the  en¬ 
tire  country,  and  when  the  crash  comes,  as  come  it 
must,  it  will  take  years  to  recover.  But  to  get  back 
to  the  roads  of  our  township. 

COSTLY  WORK. — We  had  three  State  or  county 
loads  which  it  would  seem  should  have  satisfied  the 
joy-riders  and  given  the  farmers  a  chance  to  get 
some  roads  they  could  draw  over,  but  two  years  ago 
another  State  road  was  provided  for,  through  the 
poorest  part  of  the  township,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
little  2x4  village  where  one  of  the  county  super¬ 
visors  lives,  a  State  road  to  cost  $600,000,  enough 
to  have  made  a  first-class  stone  road  of  every  mile 
of  dirt  road  in  the  township  and  had  one-third  of  it 
left!  We,  the  farmers,  roust  travel  in  mud. 

CO-OPERATION  NEEDED.— That  this  is  the  best 
country  in  the  world  today  I  think  all  wrill  admit, 
but  so  far  as  equal  rights  and  opportunities  are  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  fast  losing  ground.  It  is  purely  an 
agricultural  country,  and  being  such,  the  farming 
class  should  hold  the  balance  of  power,  but  instead, 
they  are  the  servant  class.  And  why  is  it?  Because 
they  will  not  combine  and  co-operate.  I  admit  we 
have  what  are  called  farmers’  co-operative  societies, 
but  a  large  share  of  them  are  not ;  they  are  simply 
organizations  formed  by  a  few  sharp  lawyers,  bank¬ 
ers  and  politicians  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  them. 
When  the  farmer  learns  to  unite  in  local  unions, 
practically  independent  within  themselves,  farmers’ 
unions,  composed  of  and  managed  by  practical, 
actual  farmers,  there  will  be  a  change,  and  the 
farming  class  will  rule,  but  not  until  then.  Human 
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nature  is  naturally  selfish,  and  being  so,  the  class 
that  organizes  and  co-operates  will  'get  what  is  due 
it,  and  when  we  find  a  country  where  the  producing 
class  does  not  co-operate  and  all  other  classes  do, 
the  unorganized  class  becomes  the  prey  of  the  or¬ 
ganized.  As  an  example,  the  carpenters  of  Syracuse 
are  organized.  They  are  paid  today  $1.1214  1""' 
hour,  at  least  40  per  cent  more  than  they  can  pos¬ 
sibly  earn,  but  they  ask  $1.25,  and  when  they  were 
refused  they  went  out  on  a  strike.  All  other  build¬ 
ing  trades  have  joined  them,  building  is  tied  up. 
owners  and  contractors  are  losing  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.  The  carpenters  will  win!  Why?  Because 
they  co-operate.  When  the  farmers  of  this  country 
learn  how  to  co-operate,  when  they  learn  the 
strength  and  power  of  real  co-operation,  they  will 
prosper.  They  will  get  better  roads,  markets  and 
taxes,  and  not  until  then.  k.  f.  orr. 


Is  Blanched  Celery  Pure  Food? 

Referring  to  your  article  on  “Blanching  Celery  With 
Ethylene  Gas,”  why  do  you  recommend  such  a  process 
-when  the  effects  can  only  be  detrimental  and  probably 
poisonous?  You  know  the  story  of  benzoate  of  soda 
and  formaldehyde.  You  stand  as  a  benefactor  of  the 
people.  I  believe  that  the  article  referred  to  will  not 
only  injure  the  consumer  but  work  harm  sooner  or 
later  to  the  producer. 

Your  for  real  live  foods  right  from  the  farm. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  vv.  R.  M. 

O  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  blanched  celery  is 
“real  live  food  right  from  the  farm.”  As  we 
understand  it  the  processes  that  go  on  when  celery 
is  blanched  with  ethylene  gas  are  exactly  those  that 
occur  when  celery  is  blanched  by  banking  with 
earth. 

Tt  is  not  fair  to  compare  the  use  of  benzoate  of 
soda  or  formaldehyde  ns  preservatives  with  the  use 
of  ethylene  gas  as  a  blanching  agent.  In  the  first 
place  the  benzoate  of  soda  and  the  formaldehyde 
are  taken  into  the  body  when  the  food  with  which 
they  are  preserved  is  eaten.  Ethylene  gas  does  not 
enter  into  the  celery:  it  merely  disturbs  the  regular 
functions  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  natural  bleaching 
processes  go  on  in  their  stead. 

In  the  second  place  a  preservative  is  used  with 
non-living  products  to  keep  them  from  decaying  or 
“spoiling,”  as  we  say.  Celery  that  is  blanched  with 
ethylene  gas  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  much  alive. 
It  will  even  regain  its  former  green  color  if  given 
sufficient  exposure  to  sunlight.  In  the  one  case  the 
material  is  “dead.”  in  the  other  it  is  only  “asleep.” 
And  anyone  who  has  undergone  an  operation  will 
testify  that  there  is  considerable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Packing  Apples  in  the  Boston  Box 

STANDARD  CONTAINER.— The  official  desig¬ 
nation  for  the  flat  square  box  found  so  ex¬ 
tensively  on  the  Boston  produce  market  is  the 
“standard  box  for  farm  produce.”  To  most  folks  it 
is  better  known  as  the  “Boston  box,”  so-called  be¬ 
cause  it  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket.  although  its  present  use  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  Boston  or  to  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  finally  made  its  appearance  on 
downtown  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City,  sup¬ 
posedly  the  last  word  in  refinement  and  taste!  It 
is  used  for  all  lines  of  produce — tomatoes,  corn, 
celery,  apples,  pears,  carrots  or  parsnips,  and  holds 
a  bushel. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  APPLE  BOX.— The  low, 
square  shape  gives  a  large  display  surface,  and  it 
is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  box  has  sur¬ 
vived.  because  it  is  ill-adapted  to  the  packing  of 
fruit.  Quite  by  contrast  is  the  standard  apple  box 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  a  shapely  rectangular  box 
■which  was  designed  with  regard  to  its  use  for  pack¬ 
ing  fruit.  Furthermore  the  material  of  which  the 
■western  box  is  made  affords  a  bulge  which  is  useful 
in  taking  up  any  slack  that  may  develop  through 
shrinking,  and  so  keep  a  tight  pack  to  destination. 
But  in  spite  of  the  apparent  limitations  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  box  it  has  been  received  with  favor  upon  the 
Boston  markets.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  educate 
the  market  to  a  radical  change.  It  is  much  better 
to  work  gradual  changes  in  something  already  es¬ 
tablished,  and  so  the  eastern  growers  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  develop  packs  for  the  box  so  common 
to  eastern  markets. 

PACKING  FRUIT. — After  various  trials  by  grow 
ers  and  agricultural  workers  the  diagonal  pack 
used  in  the  West  has  been  found  the  best  for  the 
Boston  box.  R.  A.  VanMeter  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  has  been  a  leader  in  this  work, 
and  through  his  courtesy  Fig.  4  and  5  are  re¬ 
produced  as  guides.  The  fruit  should  not  be  sized 


too  closely.  If  there  is  a  in.  variation  in  size  it 
will  be  easier  to  select  apples  to  fit  into  the  pack, 
and  so  build  it  firmly  and  attractively. 

VARIATIONS  IN  SIZES— To  begin  with  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  pack  to  which  the  size 
f  ruit  being  packed  is  best  adapted.  In  most  cases 
it  will  be  either  a  4 — 3,  a  4 — 4,  or  a  3 — 3  pack,  the 
figures  referring  to  the  number  of  apples  in  a  row. 
For  example  a  4 — 3  pack  carries  four  apples  in  the 
first  row.  three  apples  in  the  next,  four  in  the  next 


Box  of  Apples  Ready  for  Covering.  Fig.  4 


and  so  on.  A  3 — 3  pack  means  three  apples  in  the 
first  row,  three  in  the  second,  three  in  the  third 
and  so  on.  The  first  step,  then,  is  to  determine 
which  pack  is  best  suited  to  the  size  of  fruit  to  be 
packed.  If  six  apples  fit  loosely  in  a  row  and  the 
seventh  will  not  go  in,  the  4 — 3  pack  as  pictured 
should  be  used.  If  six  apples  fit  snugly  a  square 
4 — 4  pack  will  be  found  best;  while  if  five  apples 
fit  loosely  and  the  sixth  will  not  go  in,  then  the  3 — 3 
square  pack  should  be  used.  Each  successive  layer 
should  be  offset  from  the  one  beneath,  that  is,  the 
fruits  should  not  be  placed  cheek  to  cheek  directly 
over  one  another.  Instead  they  should  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  two  apples  below,  just  as  bricks 
are  offset  in  the  building  trade.  Perhaps  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangement  of  the  layers  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  the  selection  of  the  pack,  because  different 
varieties  of  apples  are  of  different  shape  and  the 
box  is  a  shallow  one.  It  will  take  several  trials 
to  work  this  point  out. 

JUDGMENT  REQUIRED. — As  a  few  suggestions, 
however,  if  the  pack  is  too  low,  it  may  be  raised 
by  putting  the  upper  layers  directly  over  those  be¬ 
low.  If  it  is  too  high,  one  layer  may  be  placed 
stems  up  though  the  pack  itself  will  be  a  better 
one  if  the  apples  do  not  need  to  be  placed  directly 
over  one  another  or  if  the  top  layer  can  present  the 
cheeks.  With  the  largest  sized  apples  all  three  lay¬ 
ers  must  be  stems  up,  and  it  may  even  be  necessary 


The  Finished  Rack  in  Boston  Box.  Fig.  5 

to  expand  the  pack  so  as  to  let  the  top  layers  fall 
further  between  the  lower  ones.  Yet  this  type  of 
pack  is  not  snug  enough,  and  is  far  from  being  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  large  sizes,  therefore,  are  not  well 
adapted  to  the  Boston  box,  and  furthermore  flat¬ 
shaped  varieties  are  easier  to  pack  because  they  of¬ 
fer  more  variations  in  the  choice  of  the  pack. 

WRAPPING  AND  COVERING.  —  Wrapping  the 
fruit  assists  materially  in  getting  a  tight,  uniform 
pack,  and  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  wrapping 
is  on  the  increase.  But  besides  assisting  in  the 
packing,  the  oiled  wrap  prevents  scald  in  storage, 
lessens  the  spread  of  rots,  and  guards  against  stem 
punctures  and  bruises.  In  the  past  a  solid  cover 
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has  been  used.  This  requires  a  perfectly  level  pack 
or  there  will  be  shucking  and  bruising.  A  decided 
improvement  has  been  made  by  using  a  corrugated 
cardboard  cover  held  in  place  with  slats  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  This  style  cover  is  a  further  improvement 
because  it  permits  a  bulge  in  the  pack — a  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  in  storage  or  distant  ship¬ 
ments.  When  properly  put  up  this  style  is  placed 
on  side  or  end  and  carries  very  well,  indeed.  With 
the  large  display  surface  that  is  presented,  a  neat 
attractive  pack  is  the  result.  No  one  can  say  what 
the  future  will  be.  but  the  last  year  or  two  has  seen 
the  New  Y’ork  market  taking  fruit  rather  freely  in 
this  type  package.  And  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  repeat  that  Vermont  grown  McIntosh  in  Boston 
boxes  have  been  seen  on  display  in  downtown  Fifth 
A  venue  shops.  h.  b.  tukey. 

Tractors  on  the  Small  Farm 

IKE  many  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  we  ai*e  “back- 
to-the-landers.”  My  experience  with  tractors 
covers  11  seasons’  work  with  the  two-wheel  drive,  or 
Ford  son  type  of  tractor,  used  on  a  very  small  farm 
at  orchard  and  farm  work.  No  horses  have  been 
kept,  a  horse  has  been  hired  to  cultivate.  Land  is 
mostly  level  and  gently  sloping.  There  are  some 
quite  steep  places  for  a  very  few  rods.  A  Fordson 
has  been  used  the  past  five  seasons,  has  given  good 
service  with  less  than  $15  expense  for  repair  parts. 

I  never  try  to  see  just  how  much  a  tractor  (or  any 
other  machine)  can  be  made  to  do,  unless  necessary 
for  a  very  short  time.  Rather,  it  is  under,  instead 
of  overloaded  and  works  easily  at  a  moderate  speed. 
At  plowing  or  harrowing,  from  three  to  five  quarts 
of  gasoline  is  used  per  hour :  much  less  when  hauling 
sprayer  as  this  is  stopped  often.  There  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  with  those  who  prefer  to  use  kerosene.  I  pre¬ 
fer  gasoline. 

A  two-throw  switch  is  placed  handy  to  the  driver’s 
seat  and  a  dry  battery  placed  near  the  coil  box  so 
one  has  same  starting  conditions  as  with  a  Ford 
auto  without  a  starter,  and  there  is  never  any  delay 
in  starting  promptly.  Often  the  battery  is  not  used 
for  weeks:  again  it  may  be  needed  only  in  starting. 
When  harrowing  at  a  very  dusty  time,  oil  in  the 
crankcase  is  changed  every  8  or  10  hours,  other¬ 
wise  not  as  often,  depending  on  dirt  conditions.  A 
medium  grade  oil  is  used  costing  here  by  the  barrel, 
55  cents  per  gallon. 

As  I  use  a  tractor  at  plowing  and  harrowing,  it 
easily  does  the  work  of  two  good  teams.  I  question 
whether  this  tractor  will  start  and  pull  as  much  as  a 
good  team  will — a  few  feet  or  perhaps  yards — but 
it  will  take  a  load  that  will  cause  a  team  to  stop 
every  few  yards  and  go  at  a  moderate  speed  as  long 
as  one  wishes. 

This  tractor  runs  and  sounds  as  good  today  as  the 
day  it  came.  I  go  over  the  bearings  each  season  to 
see  that  all  are  tight  and  in  good  condition,  so  far 
there  has  been  slight  wear.  In  the  26  years  I  have 
worked  with  gasoline  engines,  many  years  at  repair¬ 
ing.  I  have  found  that  practically  all  troubles  come 
from  neglect  and  abuse.  Of  course  there  are  break¬ 
downs  but  if  properly  used  they  are  so  far  apart, 
that  you  can  forget  them. 

'Should  the  tractor  or  automobile  show  signs  of 
heating  or  undue  labor  stop  and  find  what  the  trou¬ 
ble  is.  Do  not  run  as  long  as  it  will  go,  usually  it 
is  some  simple  thing,  perhaps  loose  fan  belt,  too  rich 
mixture,  retarded  spark,  low  water  or  oil.  poor  coil 
unit  or  some  simple  thing  easily  fixed,  and  save  de¬ 
lay  and  repair  expense. 

As  much  as  I  like  a  Fordson  if  I  had  hilly  or  soft 
land  or  used  a  tractor  on  frozen  ground  I  should  own 
a  caterpillar  tractor.  I  have  seen  these  little  things 
haul  a  sprayer  where  the  Fordson  would  be  helpless: 
also  they  may  be  used  on  State  roads,  and  will  haul 
a  good  load  even  on  cement  road.  They  are  low 
down  to  work  under  trees.  I  should  expect  the  up¬ 
keep  to  be  very  much  more  than  a  two-wheel  drive, 
but  believe  they  are  worth  the  difference  unless  one 
has  very  favorable  conditions. 

Whether  one  can  afford  to  change  from  a  horse  or 
horses  to  a  tractor  seems  to  me  to  depend  largely  on 
his  income,  what  his  time  is  worth,  etc.  With  the 
horses  he  probably  grows  much  of  his  feed,  with  the 
tractor  it  is  clean  money  out.  It  is  nice  to  own  an 
automobile,  a  truck,  tractor,  radio,  modern  heating 
and  electrical  appliances,  etc.,  but  it  all  mean  cash. 
The  question  is  can  the  little  farm  foot  the  bills? 

In  the  orchard  I  like  the  tractor  far  better  than 
a  team:  my  orchard  covers  about  12  acres:  culti¬ 
vated  land  about  eight  acres.  This  little  farm  has 
bee  a  paying  proposition  and  grows  better  yearly. 

Rhode  Island.  back-to-the-laxder. 
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,  Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses .  Berries 
.  /-<  Certified  Fruit  Trees  —  " 


a 


WE  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified 
true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  who 
fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Association 
and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This 
seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until 
it  comes  into  fruiting. 

Over  40  years  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree  and  plant  we  sell.  We  know  the 
varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you 
order  and  we  guarantee  all  stock  to  be 
absolutely  healthy ,  true  to  name ,  up  to 
specifications  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  A  certified  tree 
condition.  We  sell  direct  from  our  400-acre  Nursery 

to  the  planter.  That’s  why 
Maloney’s  customers  get  better 
stock  at  such  reasonable  prices. 

Send  Today  for  Maloney’s 
FREE  Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  you  should  know 
about  our  nursery  stock,  and  gives  much 
valuableinformation  on  plantingand  thecare 
rALONEYtSTiruCU  of  ^ru,t  trees>  shrubs,  roses,  vines  and  berries. 
Beautify yow  Grounds  Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our 

scientific  business-like  way  of  growing  and 
selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over  our  400 
acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have 
the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We  will 
send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge 
you  only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  just 
as  soon  as  possible. 

WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  31  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


ree  Catalog  of  TREES  SHRUBS  ROSES  &VINE 


Why  wait  any  longer  to  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  your 
place  by  planting  shrubs  atid 
vines  when  Maloney  makes 
it  so  easy  and  inexpensive  ? 
Use  our  Landscape  Dept. 


Gladiolus  Satisfaction 

E.  N.  TILTON 


is  result  from  bulbs  grown  by 
us.  Send  for  list. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 


PLANT  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture 

More  nutritious  than  Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no 
lime  or  fertilizer  on  poor  acid  land.  Never  has  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS  Monticello,  Florida 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40;  While  Pine,  $1.75 
Well  made  with  cross-bar, ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS  -  ’  $2.50  Per  Box  ! 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Address 


You  can  do  it  with  seeds  that  are  de¬ 
pendable — seeds  that  are  of  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  adapted  to  your  soil. 
The  work  of  preparing  the  land  and  planting 
is  the  same  whether  you  use  ordinary  seed  or 
pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop  tells  the  story; 

added  profit — of  tendouble  or  triple—  comesf  rom  using 
hardy,  big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’s  seeds. 

47  Years  of 
Better  Seeds 

For  nearly  a  half  century, 
Isbell’s  have  beendevelop- 
ing  yield,  vitality  and  hardi¬ 
ness  in  seeds.  Ceaseless  exper¬ 
imenting,  careful  selectipn, 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning 
methods  have  done  this.  200,000  customers 

have  proved  this  profit-building  quality — they  plant 
Isbell’s  seeds  year  after  year  and  get  bumper  crops. 
We  grow  our  own  seed — you  buy  direct  from  us, 
saving  money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 

IsbeH’s  Valuable  Book— 

The  1926  Isbell’s  Seed  rorc 

Annual  tells  how  to 
select  seeds,  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  soil,  gives  cul¬ 
tural  directions,  and 
quotes  direct-from- 

grower  prices.  The  cou¬ 
pon  brings  it  Free. 


S-  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
243  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1926  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  (81) 

Name _ 


A  TRULY  wonderful,  extra 
early,  very  hardy  black  grape 
sweet  and  juicy,  bear?  heavily 
i  every  year,  indispensable  for  cojd 
sections,  fine  anywhere — one  of 
the  leaders  of  West-Hill’s  66  varie¬ 
ties  Strong  two-year  vines  50c 
each,  postpaid. 

We  are  grape  Bp°ciali8ts  of  50 
years  standing,  and  large  growers 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Perennials — Send  for 
free  descriptive  catalog  today.  We 
can  supply  your  needs  at  a  s*aving. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
Box  263  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  catalog 
Shrubs — Fruits  —  Ornamentals 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c ;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio 


EVERGREENS 

Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ers.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  these  at  small  outlay. 

Apple.  Peach,  Cherry 

Plum  and  Pear  Trees— all  budded  from  bear¬ 
ing  orchards.  Also  Grapes,  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  of  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  ;  also  Price  List. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 
Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 


GRAPES 


from  your  own  garden. 
Can’t  you  taste  their 
aromatic  juicy  sweet¬ 
ness?  You  can  pick  such  Grapes  if  you 
plant  our  vigorous  roots.  Concord  is 
the  standard  black  grape  for  vineyard 
and  garden.  Choice  flowering  shrubs 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
Established  59  years. 

S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


500,000  Grape  Vines 

One  and  two-year  Concord:  priced  right.  Can  save 
you  money  on  peach  and  apple.  Send  want  "list. 
New  catalogue  in  January. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO.  Geneva,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Fruit  Trees. 
Roses,  Ornamentals.  Bulbs.  Prices  Reasonable. 

Catalog  free.  J.  N.  R0KELY  &  SON,  R.  10,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Garden  Notes 

December  was  ushered  in  with  the 
first  perfect  week  of  sunshine  since  early 
September,  yet  evaporation  from  the  soil 
is  so  slow  at  this  advanced  season  that 
only  in  the  best  drained  spots  has  the 
earth  become  friable.  If  it  was  difficult 
to  dig  the  Gladiolus  bulbs.  I  found  it  quite 
impossible  to  dig  the  Dahlias.  I  tried 
one  clump  and  found  the  soil  adhered 
so  tenaciously  as  to  form  a  solid  ball  of 
earth.  To  attempt  to  remove  this  sticky 
soil  from  the  tubers,  brittle  and  easily 
broken  from  the  central  stem,  would 
have  been  madness.  Only  in  this  central 
stalk  or  neck  do  buds  form,  and  without 
a  piece  of  it  the  tuber  is  worthless.  The 
only  recourse  was  to  leave  the  clumps 
undug  and  endeavor  to  make  them  frost¬ 
proof.  This  we  did  by  mounding  the 
earth  over  them  to  a  depth  that  we  con¬ 
sidered  enough  to  insure  safety  against 
freezing.  To  this  method  a  friend  object¬ 
ed  that  in  this  latitude  Dahlias  should 
not  'be  planted  till  the  middle  of  May  or 
later,  and  if  left  in  the  ground  the 
clumps  would  start  into  growth  a  month 
or  six  weeks  too  soon.  That  is  true, 
but  surely  we  can  raise  them  in  March 
before  they  sprout.  I  have,  however, 
seen  undug  clumps  bloom  quite  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  bulk  of  my  collection  is  now 
composed  of  what  I  consider  good  com¬ 
mercial  sorts  with  a  sprinkling  of  other 
kinds.  There  is  a  goodly  number  of  Mina 
Burgle,  one  of  the  best  known  standard 
reds  ;  pink  is  represented  by  the  old  fav¬ 
orite  Delice;  white  by  Madonna  and 
Perle  de  Lyon;  light  pink  by  Darlene,  a 
very  early  and  profuse  bloomer.  Another 
of  my  favorites  is  the  always  huge  Gus¬ 
tave  Doazon,  a  massive  flower  of  tawny, 
dusky  hue,  a  most  dependable  bloomer. 
Among  the  large  hybrid  cactus  kinds  I 
have  found  George  Walters  to  be  one  of 
the  best  and  a  free  bloomer.  Pride  of 
California  is  a  fine  red. 

King  of  Autumn,  with  long  stems  and 
characteristic  Autumn  colors,  is  fine,  but 
my  whole  collection  of  this  variety  in 
1924  was  struck  by  the  mysterious  mala¬ 
dy  known  as  the  “stunts.”  Thus  dis¬ 
eased  the  plant  never  develops  beyond  a 
short  sickly  growth.  This  last  Fall  I 
saw  an  occasional  case  of  it.  The  well- 
known  Countess  of  Lonsdale  was  also 
wiped  out  by  the  “stunts.”  A  large 
grower  wrote  me  that  by  destroying  dis¬ 
eased  plants  each  year  he  suffered  little 
loss.  I  have  seen  perfecly  healthy 
sprouts  merge  from  the  roots  of  diseased 
tops,  and  with  those  tops  cut  off,  grow 
into  strong  blooming  plants.  This  points 
to  a  line  of  investigation,  as  may  also 
the  incident  that  three  years  ago  I  pitted 
a  number  of  Dahlia  roots  like  potatoes, 
stacking  up  the  clumps  into  a  rick  and 
covering  with  straw  and  earth.  Out  of 
a  row  60  yards  long  planted  with  tubers 
from  this  lot,  only  two  plants  escaped 
the  “stunts,”  and  the  variety  was  one 
that  hitherto  had  shown  little  suscepti¬ 
bility. 

By  and  large  the  crop  of  Dahlia  blooms 
last  Fall  was  a  failure.  The  drought  and 
scorchingly  hot  weather  lasting  till  near 
the  middle  of  September  reduced  the 
plants  to  barely  maintenance  rations.  On 
the  beginning  of  the  cool  rainy  season  the 
Dahlias  underwent  a  lush  growth  that 
multiplied  their  tops  several  times  over. 
This  process  further  retarded  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season.  Buds  soon  began  to  appear 
in  thousands  but  the  frost  period  was 
now  near  at  hand,  and  just  as  the  rows 
were  becoming  gorgeous  in  many  hues, 
they  were  smitten  into  blackness.  But 
though  the  abnormalities  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son  have  been  discouraging,  those  whose 
income  depends  upon  soil  production  and 
the  processes  of  nature  will  not  yield  long 
to  despondency,  but  will  turn  hopeful 
faces  toward  the  coming  season,  vision¬ 
ing  the  not  very  distant  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  as  times  of  bountiful  rewards  for 
faithful  endeavor.  The  “big  four”  among 
flowers  I  should  say  are  the  rose,  peony, 
Gladiolus  and  Dahlia.  Of  course  the 
bulb  plants,  the  Narcissus,  tulip  and  hya¬ 
cinth  should  probably  be  called  in  to 
make  a  “big  five,”  for  they  are  the  first 
to  bring  rich  glow  of  color  to  the  garden, 
and  wondrous,  indeed,  is  their  beauty, 
which  need  fear  no  rival. 

I..  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 
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MAULE’S 
1926 

SEED  BOOK 


NOW  is  the  time 
to  plan  your 
garden,  so  send  for 
our  big  new  seed 
book  today. 

There  are  no  better 
seeds  than  Maule’s  and 
you  take  no  chances  in 
buying  from  Maule  be¬ 
cause  of  our  49  -year- 
old  policy — 

Your  money  back 
if  not  satisfied 

More  th  an  half  a  million 
satisfied  customers 
use  Maule’s  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  year 
after  year. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Ino. 

865  Maule  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAULES  SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN-ALWAYS  GROWN 


Garden  Book 

“  A  RMCHAIR  gardening”  is  a  fas- 
dx.  cinating  occupation  for  a  win¬ 
ter  evening.  With  a  copy  of  Dreer’s 
1926  Garden  Book  you  can  plan 
next  summer’s  garden  from  its 
wealth  of  suggestions  in  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 


A  Copy  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  Rural  New-  Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 


1306  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

mean  handsome  profits 

Big  profits  for  the  commercial 
grower.  Berries  grow  over  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Delicious. 
Practically  seedless.  All  ‘varie¬ 
ties  carefully  selected,  tested 
and  named.  Bushes  vigorous 
and  heavily  productive. 
Write  for  information. 


WHITESBOG 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 
Headquarters  jor 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Joseph  J.  White,  Inc. 
BoxN  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


On  Own  Roofs 


Pot-irrown  rose  bushes,  on  own  roots,  for  every 
one  anywhere.  Plant  any  time.  Ola  favorites 
and  new  and  rare  sorts,  the 
cream  of  the  world’s  produc¬ 
tions.  “Dinjree  Roses"  known 
as  the  beet  for  76  years.  Safe 
delivery  jruaranteed  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  Write  for  a  copy  of 

New  Guide  to  Rote  Culture” 
for  1926,  It’.  FREE. 

Illustrates  wonderful  "Dingee  Roses" 
In  natural  colors.  It’s  more  than  a  catalog— It’s 
the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 
Leading  Rose  Growere  in  America.  A  practical  work  on  rose 
and  flower  culture  for  the  amateur.  Offers  600  varieties  Rosea 
and  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  and  tells  how  to  grow 
tbnm  Edition  Limited.  Established  J 850.  70  Greenhouses. 
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THE  D1NGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  195,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


’QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Bis  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 
”  fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you  our 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  wo 
.will  mail  you  126  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
'  ,Everbearinf*Tomato  andaw  I 
ft  our  Big;  1926  Catalog:  of  I 

Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs.  *  _ 

192-Pagre  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  Seed* 
PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsman 

Bock  Btocr  Volley  Seed  Farm 

ROCKFORD.  ILUMOiS 


‘FREE 


BOX  164 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — 
Profitable.Itpays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72 -E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ROSES 

of  New  Castle 


is  the  title  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  book  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  roses  and  other 
plants;  gives  expert 
experience  of_n  life¬ 
time.  It’s 

free.  Exquisitely  illustrated  in  natural 
colors;  offers  and  tells  how  to  grow 
these  famous  plants.  Write  for  copy. 

HELLER  BROTHERS  CO. 

Box  503-G  New  Castle,  Ind. 

EUf  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

•H>  ■  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 
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Oil  Emulsion  with  Bordeaux 
for  Apples 

I  have  used  Bordeaux  mixture  as  spray 
for  apples  for  many  years,  and  find 
oyster.shell  bark-louse  becoming  very  bad. 
For  the  last  two  years  have  used  much 
sulphur  dust  before  and  after  bloom,  but 
the  scale  persists.  We  in  Nova  Scotia 
have  no  San  Jose  scale.  Tell  me  what  oil 
spray  I  can  use  with  Bordeaux.  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  fish  soap  and  oil  boiled  mixture 
is  best,  but  will  you  advise  what  the 
growers  are  doing?  I  think  if  I  can  use 
an  oil  and  Bordeaux  mixture  I  will  not 
use  any  poison  in  those  sprays.  I  have 
been  offered  an  oil  to  be  mixed  with  a 
littie  water,  then  diluted,  but  would  like 
results  of  others.  J.  B. 

Berwick,  Nova  Scotia. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among 
apple  growers  to  substitute  oil  emulsions 
for  lime-sulphur  for  the  control  of  scale 
insects,  especially  the  San  Jose  scale.  A 
number  of  growers  in  New  York  State, 
particularly  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
where  apple  scab  is  not  a  major  problem, 
used  oil  emulsions  with  Bordeaux  during 
the  past  season  for  the  delayed-dormant 
spray.  Their  thought  in  using  the  oil 
was  to  control  the  scale  and  rosy  aphid, 
and  with  'the  Bordeaux  they  hoped  to 
eliminate  the  light  infection  of  apple  scab 
with  which  they  are  sometimes  troubled. 
The  formula  which  we  believe  safest  to 
use  is  as  follows :  Potash  fish-oil  soap, 
2  lbs. ;  red  engine  or  diamond  paraffin 
oil.  2  gal.;  water  (soft),  1  gal. 

This  emulsion  is  known  as  the  lubricat¬ 
ing  oil  emulsion.  It  is  being  widely  used 


ries.  This  variety  is  the  first  to  appear 
on  the  fruit  stands,  and  for  an  early 
grape  it  is  of  very  good  quality.  It  is 
very  productive  in  California.  It  might 
possibly  succeed  in  Tennessee.  F.  e.  g. 


Spruce  Gall  Aphids 

I  send  samples  of  my  Norway  spruce 
hedge  which  is  dying.  What  is  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  is  there  a  remedy?  j.  l.  h. 

Long  Island. 

The  spruce  twigs  that  were  received 
had  peculiar  growths  at  the  bases  of  the 
shoots  about  one  inch  long  and  much 
resembling  minature  pineapples.  This 
gall  formation  is  the  work  Of  an  aphid 
which  passes  the  Winter  in  a  partly 
grown  condition  in  crevices  and  other 
harboring  places.  The  life  history  of 
the  aphid  is  still  a  subject  for  contro¬ 
versy,  and  since  there  are  several  of  these 
gall  formers  to  fog  the  issue  further,  we 
will  not  go  further  into  it.  Suffice  it  to 
sav,  however,  that  the  aphids  which  hatch 
from  eggs  deposited  in  the  Spring  by  the 
aphids  which  winter  over  in  a  partly 
grown  condition,  develop  within  these 
characteristic  gall  formation  on  the 
twigs.  If  a  gall  is  cut  open  it  will  be 
found  filled  with  tiny  lice.  The  result  is 
often  serious  to  young  spruce  trees, 
while  on  old  trees  twigs  are  killed  or 
dwarfed  so  as  to  produce  an  unsightly 
appearance. 

The  insect  is  not  difficult  to  control  by 
spraying  with  whale-oil  soap,  1  lb,  to 
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The  Lead  Seal 
Stays  on  Tree 


fZZl  Trees^ 


Be  Sure  of  Your 
Fruit  Before  You  Plan! 

The  “True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
remains  on  the  Kelly  tree  until  it  bears, 

And  whether  certified  or  not.  you  can  be 
sure  of  bigger  and  better  crops,  because 
every  Kelly  tree  is  guaranteed  and  propa¬ 
gated  on  whole  root.  Imported  seedlings— 
not  by  grafting  on  piece  roots. 

There  are  Kelly  trees  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Talk  to  their  owners  whose  name! 
we  will  gladly  send  you. 

Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apple 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the 
rotation  received.  You  should  plan  to  order 
your  selection  of  guaranteed  “True-to 
Name"  stock  early  and  let  us  hold  it 
for  you.  So  write  today  for  your 
copy  of  our  catalog.  We  have  no 
agents  —you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Ch«rry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  in  1880 


1  hat  secure  highest  prices  tor 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1926cata»w 
log  illustrating  and  describing  ' 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

ing  catalogue.  Describes  all  the  best  money 
making  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Dewberries,  Grape  Vines,  and  etc. 
Wholesale  prices  direct  to  growers. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbory,  Md. 


Extension  Ladders 

20  to  32  ft.,  25c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


in  the  Middle  West  to  combat  the  San 
Jose  scale.  A  2  per  cent  emulsion  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  application  to  the  trees  while 
they  are  in  the  dormant  stage  in  the 
early  Spring,  and  even  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  delayed-dormant  stage.  The 
2  per  cent  emulsion  is  obtained  by  put¬ 
ting  the  whole  batch  of  stock  emulsion 
containing  the  two  gallons  of  oil  in  a 
100-gallon  tank,  and  then  filling  the  tank 
with  soft  water. 

The  growers  in  the  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley  have  combined  the  oil  with  a  3-3-100 
Bordeaux  mixture  •by  adding  the  hatch 
of  stock  emulsion  to  97  gallons  of  the 
Bordeaux,  the  latter  being  made  up  in 
the  usual  way  by  using  3  lbs.  of  copper 
sulphate,  3  lbs.  of  fresh  stone  lime,  and 
100  gallons  of  water.  This  combination 
of  2  per  cent  oil  and  3-3-100  Bordeaux 
has  been  applied  during  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  period  without  injury.  The  oil 
should  aid  in  the  control  of  the  oyster- 
shell  scale  with  which  J.  B.  is  troubled, 
and  the  Bordeaux,  although  weak,  should 
aid  in  checking  the  scab.  We  believe, 
however,  that  further  applications  of 
Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur  should  he  made 
for  the  scab,  especially  if  this  disease 
is  prevalent  and  serious  in  Nova  Scotia. 
We  believe  also  that  J.  B.  would  better 
consult  the  plant  pathologist  and  ento¬ 
mologist  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  local  conditions,  and  can 
give  more  timely  and  more  fitting  advice 
than  one  living  among  different  climatic 
conditions.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Seedless  Grapes 

I  have  a  small  plot  of  ground,  and  am 
going  to  put  some  grapevines  on  it.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  seedless  variety 
that  is  prolific  and  will  do  well  here. 
Would  you  give  names  and  description  of 
seedless  grapes  ?  A.  B.  O. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  but  two 
American  grape  varieties  entirely  with¬ 
out  seed,  the  Hubbard  Seedless  and  the 
Concord  Seedless.  These  varieties  are 
very  similar,  with  the  possible  exception 
that  the  latter  has  a  trifle  larger  berry. 
The  clusters  of  both  are  somewhat  short¬ 
er  than  the  ordinary  Concord,  while  the 
size  of  berries  in  both  is  approximately 
that  of  Concord  less  the  seed,  or  a  little 
smaller  than  the  berries  of  Delaware. 
Both  varieties  are  black  and  yield  the 
same  number  of  clusters  as  Concord,  but 
owing  to  the  smaller  clusters  and  berries 
the  weight  of  yield  is  considerably  less. 

Sultanina  is  an  old  world  seedless, 
white  variety,  grown  quite  extensively  in 
California.  It  is  early  with  a  large, 
compact  cluster  of  medium-sized  ber- 


two  gallons  of  water  in  the  Winter  or 
early  Spring.  Miscible  oils,  one  gallon 
to  20  gallons  have  also  given  satisfac¬ 
tory  control.  H.  B.  T. 


Currants  and  Asparagus 
Rust 

Your  inquiry  regarding  danger  arising 
from  currant  bushes  to  adjoining  shrubs 
and  plants  may  be  true.  I  once  had  a 
rovT  of  currants  10  rods  long,  beside  which 
I  planted  asparagus.  After  awhile  the 
asparagus  commenced  to  rust  and  grad¬ 
ually  faded  away.  Later  I  planted  a 
new  bed  (in  another  towTn)  writh  cur¬ 
rants  beside  it,  and  now  this  asparagus 
is  going  the  same  way,  and  I  believe,  for 
the  same  reason.  Anyhow,  out  come  the 
bushes.  Much  as  I  like  currants.  I  like 
asparagus  better,  and  will  take  a  chance, 
While  but  little  asparagus  is  raised  here, 
I  know  of  no  rust.  A.  C.  B. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Charging 
that  small  growers  of  cut  flowers  and 
shippers  of  natural  field  blooms  and 
vines,  including  holly  and  mistletoe,  have 
been  shut  off  from  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  by  a  combine  of  40  wholesale  dealers 
and  leading  flower  growlers  in  many 
States,  Emory  R.  Buckner.  United 
State  Attorney,  filed  suit  Dec.  15  under 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law'  against  the 
Flowrer  Producers’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion.  Inc.,  and  its  216  members. 

Cozad,  a  community  of  2,000  persons 
in  Central  Nebraska  is  among  the  larg¬ 
est  Alfalfa  markets  in  the  United  States. 
Records  of  carload  shipments  of  Alfalfa 
from  Cozad  for  the  last  seven  years 
show  that  from  1.100  to  1,300  cars  a 
year  are  despatched.  In  addition  the 
stations  of  Darr  and  Willow  Island  near 
there  each  ship  from  300  to  500  cars  per 
year.  Dawson  County,  of  which  Cozad 
is  the  capital,  leads  Nebraska  in  hay  pro¬ 
duction,  w'hile  1925  crop  figures  show 
that  the  Cornhusker  State  leads  the  na¬ 
tion  in  acreage  devoted  to  the  crop. 

The  commercialized  Christmas  spirit  is 
sweeping  through  California’s  woodlands 
like  a  forest  fire  and  with  more  devastat¬ 
ing  effect,  say  letters  of  protest  reaching 
State  Forester  M.  B.  Pratt  from  the 
foothill  counties  where  Christmas  trees 
grow.  “More  Christmas  trees  were  stol¬ 
en  from  private  lands  last  Sunday,” 
writes  J.  E.  Watts,  State  Ranger,  on 
furlough  at  Colfax,  Placer  County,  Dee. 
18.  “than  were  destroyed  in  all  Placer 
County  by  fire  in  1925.” 

During  Farmers’  and  Homemakers’ 
Week  at  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  1-5,  the 
conference  will  be  given  over  to  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  “triple  seal”  for  1926  pro¬ 
gram,  viz :  orderly  marketing,  quality 
goods,  economical  production.  The  oc¬ 
casion  will  not  be  lacking  in  educational 
displays  and  demonstrations  designed  to 
help  meet  present  day  problems  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  homemakers.  A  full  measure  of 
wholesome  entertainment  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  off  hours. 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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'Jest  for  Yoursdf 


'T'AKE  your  knife  and 
shave  off  the  coating 
of  a  piece  ofLEADCL  AD 
wire.  Note  the  unusual 
thickness  of  this  coating. 
Note  also  that  this  coat- 
ingis  nof  hard  andbrittle 
like  galvanizing;  that  it 
cuts  off  in  long  shavings. 
This  is  why  you  can 
bend  and  twist  LEAD- 
CLAD  wire  without 
cracking-off  the  protect¬ 
ing  coat  of  lead.  Write 
for  samples  of  LEAD- 
CLAD  WIRE. 


tirri£S 

more  protection 


A  CTUAL  TESTS  have  proved  that 
Jrx"  the  pure  lead  coating  of  LEAD- 
CLAD  fence  is  7  times  as  heavy  as 
the  zinc  coating  on  ordinary  galva¬ 
nized  fence.  That  means  7  times  the 
protection.  It’s  the  coating  that  gives 
life  to  a  fhnee.  When  the  coating 
wears  off,  rust  eats  your  fence.  That’s 
why  LEADCLAD  fence  outlasts' ordi¬ 
nary  galvanized  three  times  over. 
When  you  buy  fence  again  you  will 
find  it  economy  to  get  LEADCLAD. 
Saves  you  money  ;  saves  repairs.  Let 
us  send  you  samples  of  LEADCLAD 
wire,  so  that  you  can  test  for  yourself 
the  superior  lasting  qualities  of 
LEADCLAD  fence. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
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“From  the  Farm  to  You” 

There  are  distinct  advantages  in  buying 
seeds  direct  from  a  grower  like  Harris— 
m  (1)  Harris  seeds  have  had  a  reputation 
__  for  high  quality  for  50  years.  They  are  bred 

'r'/  as  carefully  as  thoroughbred  live  stock  and  so  pro- 
~  duee  vei-y  mu.ch  better  results.  (2)  The  percent  that 

1  the  seed  germinates  is  marked  on  the  label  so  you 

know  just  how  thick  to  sow.  (3)  Harris  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  growers  of  vegetables  and  flower  seeds  in  New  York 
State  and  sells  direct  to  gardeners  and  farmers  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices. 

,  We  offer  this  year  some  new  and  very  superior  varieties 
bf  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  seeds.  Our  catalog  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it.  If  you  grow  for 
market  ask  for  wholesale  price  list. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.F.D.21.  COLDWATER.  N.Y. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Silage  Corn  -  Husking  Corn  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y 
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Prepare  Now 

— to  double  next  year ’s  profits  ! 

Now  is  the  time,  during  your  slack  season,  to  install  MARCH  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  IRRIGATION. 

Be  ready  to  plant  early  nest  Spring,  and  take  the  peak  market  prices, 
frosts  can’t  harm  you  with  MARCH  AUTOMATIC  RAIN.  Drought 
hazards,  too,  are  banished.  Increase  your  yields  and  double  your  profits. 

77ie  Cost  is  Really  Low  and  One  Season 's  Extra  Profits  Pay  For  It 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  AND  ESTIMATES.  Give  length  and 
widtli  of  gardens  and  greenhouses  to  be  irrigated. 

MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  CO. 

WESTERN  AVENUE  :  :  :  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


We  Furnish  Copper  Dusts 

Manufactured  under  Sanders  Patented  Process,  that  pass 
practically  all  100%  through  325  mesh  screen. 

SULPHUR  that  passes  100%  through  300  mesh  screen. 

Medina  Brand  Parafine  Base  Spray  Oil 

FINENESS  MEANS  GREATER  SPREAD  AND  ADHESION. 

YOU  SECURE  BETTER  PROTECTION  AT  LOWER  COST. 

Write  for  Literature  and  Prices 

NEW  YORK  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Medina,  N.Y. 

,AW.,W.Wi%W.\W.*.V^W%WAW.V.W.V/.V.VA\W.W. 
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form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
Sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 
A  sprayer  for  every  need — 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

42  Years  at  sprayer  building 


You  need 

OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High-pressure  Machines 


FUR  COAT  $13.75 

Send  as  cow  hide  and  we  will  make 
you  a  short  CHORE  COAT  like  the 
one  shown  at  the  price  quoted.  It  is 
made  up  with  the  fur  on  the  inside, 
leather  on  the  outside,  roll  fur  col¬ 
lar,  turned  back  fur  cuffs.  Great  for 
auto  driving,  work  in  the  woods  and 
on  the  farm.  Average  hide  will  bo 
sufficient  to  make  coat,  mittens  and 
cap,  all  three  for  $19. 75,  or  coat 
alone  for  $13.75.  If  you  do  not 
have  hide  we  will  furnish. coat  for 
$22.50.  For  right  size  give  bust 
measure,  size  collar  and  inside  length  of  arm. 
We  tan  any  kind  of  hide  or  fur  skin  and  make 
any  kind  of  fur  garment.  Get  our  big  free  catalog. 

We  Tan  Them 
You  Wear  Them 

Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Company 

665  West  Ave.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


FURS 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF 


HIGH  EST  prices 

for  your  Raw  furs.  You’ll 
get  a  better  grading  and 
MORE  MONEY  for  your 
catch.  FREE  price  list. 


169  West  26th  St..  New  Y.rk,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada.  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  j  n  s  t  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


SPEND  WISELY! 

DON’T  put  your  hard  earnedfmoney 
into  a  sprayer  until  you  have 
thoroughly  investigated  the  sturdy  and 
honestly  built  "Friend”  and  become 
acquainted  with  its  exclusive,  simple 
and  serviceable  features. 

Built  on  the  principle  of  construc¬ 
tion  that  gives  lasting  service. 


Single  unit  motor  pump;  straight  gear 
transmission,  no  belts,  no  chains  ;  tow  down ; 
short  turn;  large  wheels — easy  draft;  adjust 
packing  while  pumping  at  high  pressure  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  practical  features 
that  you’ll  appreciate. 

IV rile  at  once  for  FREE  Catalog 

“FRIEND”  Manufacturing  Co. 

120  East  Avenue  Gasport.  N.  Y. 

Meet  us  at  the  Rochester  Show 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Things  To  Think  About 


Apartment  House  and  Farm 

“What  is  the  old  farm  worth?’’ 

“'Deliver  us  from  the  drudgery,”  was 
the  wail,  and  a  year  later:  “Take  us  back 
to  the  old  farm  where  we  enjoyed  the 
happiest  part  of  our  lives,  where  we 
reared  our  children,  where  we  had  neigh¬ 
bors  and  true  friends.” 

The  pathetic  feature  of  this  story  is 
that  it  is  true,  too  true.  This  is  not  the 
only  story.  The  name  Jones  is  used,  but 
in  every  community  some  family  name 
may  be  written  in  its  place,  and  the  for¬ 
mula  paragraph  after  paragraph  followed 
to  the  conclusion,  financial  loss,  and  a 
good  old-fashioned  family  lost  to  the 
country,  the  rural  community,  and  gone 
to  swell  countless  thousands  in  the  cities. 

The  Jones  family  owned  and  operated 
a  well-equipped  dairy  farm.  There  were 
discouragements,  constantly  mounting  * 
expenditures,  yet  the  increasing  taxes 
could  be  met,  the  family  plainly  clothed, 
and  needed  improvements  could  be  made 
about  the  farm.  There  was  little  to  wor¬ 
ry  the  family.  The  farm  mortgage  could 
have  been  cleaned  up  at  any  time  had  an 
auction  been  held.  There  was  no  reason 
on  the  part  of  this  family  to  envy  the 
lot  of  the  acquaintances,  now  older  and 
living  in  the  nearby  cities. 

The  daughter,  a  charming  and  in  many 
ways  sensible  farm  girl  had  married  a 
rather  flashy  mechanic  employed  in  a 
garage,  or  now  and  then  employed  in  the 
nearby  city.  His  scorn  of  the  farm,  farm 
ways,  and  farm  economies,  had  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  farmer  boy.  Gradually  the 
sale  of  the  farm  became  the  subject  of 
talk  in  the  family  at  mealtime,  morning, 
noon  and  night.  The  daily  paper  that 
came  to  the  home  seemed  in  some  subtle 
way  to  beckon  the  family  to  come  to  the 
city.  The  scandal,  the  crime,  the  society 
columns,  mirrored  another  side  of  life. 
This  family  as  a  million  others  used  the 
daily  press  as  a  basis  for  their  thinking 
and  their  outlook  on  life. 

It  may  have  been  after  a  Sunday  din¬ 
ner,  when  the  daughter  remarked,  punc¬ 
tuated  with  a  newly-acquired  cuss  word  : 
“Mother,  you’re  working  your  fool  head 
off  here.”  “Oh  boy,  see  me  sticking  round 
an  old  farm,  nuthin’  doin’,  good  night,” 
the  son-in-law  would  spring  on  the  hard¬ 
working  farmer  lad. 

Interest  in  the  old  farm  weakened.  A 
little  chore  was  neglected  here,  and  some 
duty  that  was  willingly  performed  was 
shouldered  on  the  mother,  who  in  spite 
of  her  weakening  loyalty,  still  did  her 
work  faithfully  and  well.  Chores  were 
late  that  night.  There  had  been  a  loss 
of  a  valuable  cow,  in  spite  of  the  services 
of  a  high-priced  veterinary.  “The  farm 
is  no  good,”  the  farmer  declared,.  “I  am 
going  to  hang  out  a  ‘For  Sale’  sign.  It 
don’t  seem  just  right.  It  takes  10  acres 
of  this  farm  to  buy  a  small  tractor ;  it 
tak.es  eight  acres  to  pay  for  a  cheap  car. 
Eight  acres  would  mean  a  home  for  a 
small  family.  It  doesn’t  seem  just  that 
a  farm  that  has  cost  the  blood  and 
sweat  of  grandfather,  and  father,  and 
each  generation  has  paid  for  the  farm 
once,  twice  or  three  times,  should  sell 
for  around  $50  an  acre.  Back  when 
there  were  no  vacant  farms,  and  when 
there  were  no  great  nearby  city  markets, 
the  farm  could  have  been  sold  readily 
for  as  much.” 

“It  will  be  easier  for  you,  father,,  if 
you  go  to  town,  I  can  work  at  some  job. 

I  can  get  00  cents  an  hour,”  the  son  re¬ 
marked.  “I  can  do  some  practical  nurs¬ 
ing  and  help  out.  I  believe  it  would  he 
much  easier  in  town.”  the  mother  de¬ 
clared.  “If  we  go  to  town,  I  don’t  want 
to  sit  down,  I  would  be  dead  in  a  year. 
Every  farmer  that  'has  quit  work,  and 
gone  to  town  has  been  brought  back  to 
the  cemetery  in  a  few  months.  I  can 
name  three  or  four  now,”  the  father  de¬ 
clared. 

The  scene  shifts.  A  city  apartment  is 
advertised  in  the  classified  columns  of  the 
daily  press.  “Rare  investment,  will  ex¬ 
change  for  farm  equipped.”  It  was  less 
than  a  two-hour  drive  in  the  family  car 
to  the  nearby  city.  The  apartment  was 
shown  to  the  farm  family.  The  warm 
comfortable  rooms,  small,  yet  quite  ser¬ 
viceable,  the  'hot  and  cold  water,  the  bath¬ 
room,  and  every  convenience  appealed  to 
the  farm  family.  Contracts  were  drawn 
a  few  days  later.  The  farm  was  ac¬ 
cepted  equipped  at  $15,000.  The  apart¬ 
ment  house  was  valued  at  $40,000. 
Against  this  was  a  first  mortgage  of  $20.- 
000,  and  a  second  mortgage  of  $5,000. 
There  was  a  $2,500  mortgage  against  the 
farm.  The  farmer  agreed  to  pay  the 
brokerage  of  2%  per  cent,  and  turn  over 
the  rents  the  balance  of  the  year.  An 
abstract  was  demanded  which  when  com¬ 
pleted  cost  the  farmer  more  than  $100. 
The  farmer  gave  his  note  to  the  realtor 
for  his  commission,  this  note  to  he  paid 
out  of  the  rentals  due  the  following  year. 

The  entire  family  was  jubilant  over  the 
deal.  Even  the  neighbors  envied  the  out¬ 
look  of  the  Jones  family.  The  10-family 
building,  every  apartment  occupied, 
and  each  drawing  a  rental  of  $32  a 
month,  and  every  industry  going  strong, 
business  flourishing,  and  the  city  grow¬ 
ing  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  according  to 
the  news  stories  of  the  two  competing 
papers  from  the  city. 

The  writer  was  a  visitor  at  the  home 


of  the  realtor.  A  young  man,  a  promi¬ 
nent  ball  player  dropped  in  for  a  little 
talk.  “I  am  glad  that  you  unloaded  that 
white  elephant.  I  was  just  ready  to 
swap  it  for  a  yellow  dog.  Guess  you  can 
figure  on  dealing  off  the  farm.  There  is 
always  a  sucker  born  every  minute,  and 
two  to  bait  him.”  The  conversation  re¬ 
viewed  various  uneonsidered  angles  of 
the  deal.  “In  order  for  the  present  own¬ 
er  to  make  out  on  the  deal  he  must  have 
an  income  of  one  per  cent  each  month 
or  $40  from  each  apartment.  This  will 
enable  him  to  pay  interest,  taxes,  insur¬ 
ance,  maintenance.  Providing  the  apart¬ 
ment  is  filled  at  all  times,  that  there  are 
no  arrearages  owing  to  sickness  on  the 
part  of  a  tenant.  However,  rents  are 
coining  down,  and  I  doubt  if  this  farmer 
is  able  to  hold  the  tenants  at  this  price. 
There  seems  to  be  among  apartment 
house  tenants  a  fraternalism,  and  one 
disgruntled  dweller  spreads  his  troubles 
to  all  the  rest  in  a  building  like  this.  The 
farmer  failed  to  consider  that  the  growth 
of  this  town  is  in  another  direction,”  he 
said.  Still  further  the  realtor  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  deal  put  over,  remarked  : 
“Unless  we  have  a  certain  great  federal 
improvement,  this  city  is  a  deserted  vil¬ 
lage.  Foreign  competition  is  ruining  our 
local  industries.” 

I  will  let  the  reader  write  in  his  cli¬ 
max  to  the  story.  If  it  should  come  out 
as  stories  with  happy  endings  do,  there 
will  be  a  sudden  rise  in  values,  rents  will 
increase,  the  property  will  be  sold,  and 
the  old  farm  bought  back,  and  a  $10,000 
bank  balance  will  appear,  and  all  will  be 
back  at  the  old  farm  home  happy  at 
Christmas  time.  After  having  observed 
the  outcome  of  several  very  similar  deals, 
the  formula  that  follows  seems  to  work 
out  step  by  step ! 

The  tenants  threaten  to  move  out,  if 
rents  are  not  lowered.  Thev  are  reduced. 
Three  families  do  move.  The  breadwin¬ 
ner  in  one  family  is  out  of  work,  another 
is  ill,  and  they  get  behind.  The  son-in- 
law  and  daughter  move  in.  The  boy  is 
out  of  work,  hut  still  drives  his  car. 
Mother  does  the  sweeping  and  janitor 
work,  while  the  father  does  odd  jobs  of 
carpentering,  working  about  lawns,  and 
spading  flower  beds.  Interest,  insurance 
and  taxes  must  be  paid.  The  rooms  must 
be  kept  warm,  the  windows  washed,  and 
mother  does  that,  and  the  suites  of  rooms 
must  be  kept  faultlessly  habitable  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  city  resident. 

What  became  of  the  old  farm  home  is 
a  tragedy,  but  the  loss  of  a  farm  family 
from  the  community  was  still  more  tragic, 
yet  the  greatest  misfortune  in  this  and 
many  other  cases  is  the  change  that  is 
wrought  in  an  honest-to-goodness  farm 
family  after  they  have  changed  their 
conditions  and  surroundings.  The  great 
centers  of  population  have  grown  at  the 
expense  of  the  farm.  This  growth  should 
mean  greater  prosperity  for  the  farmer, 
yet  changing  conditions  may  mean  the 
breaking  down  of  many  prosperous  cities 
of  today.  w.  J. 


Home-makers  Enjoy 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Classes 

The  press  tells  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
farm  woman’s  camps  in  the  Western 
States,  and  attributes  their  success  to 
the  meeting  of  the  need  of  home-makers 
for  supervised  rest,  exercise  and  play. 
These  camps  are  Summertime  affairs, 
whereas  the  swimming  and  gymnasium 
classes  in  the  nearby  Y.  IV.  O.  A.  are 
maintained  during  the  Winter  season. 
They  afford  the  same  opportunities  for 
supervised  recreation,  and  should  be 
largely  attended  by  farm  women. 

In  passing  along  my  experience  in  a 
beginners’  swimming  class  at  our  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  seven  miles  distant,  I  hope  to  en¬ 
courage  many  women  to  “go  and  do  like¬ 
wise.”  Some  friends  suggested  that  I  go 
with  them  to  a  class  meeting  Friday 
evenings,  for  10  lessons.  I  hesitated  at 
first,  thinking  of  extra  work  laid  by  be¬ 
cause  of  illness  in  the  family  during  the 
Summer.  I  also  feared  I  should  find  it 
hard  to  do  group  work,  hut  I  finally  con¬ 
sented  and  began  my  swimming  instruc¬ 
tion  the  later  part  of  September.  The 
term  is  drawing  to  a  close  now,  and  I 
am  anticipating  an  intermediate  class. 

No  doubt  many  will  declare  they  are 
unable  to  learn  to  swim,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  anyone  can  learn  simple 
strokes  with  the  teacher  we  have.  She 
has  given  us  a  step  at  a  time  each  les¬ 
son,  and  we  pupils  follow  her  instruction. 
Of  course  some  are  more  advanced  than 
others,  but  that  is  true  of  any  group.  We 
learned  to  inhale  through  our  mouths  and 
exhale  through  our  noses  with  our  faces 
under  water ;  the  dead  man’s  float,  float¬ 
ing  on  the  face,  floating  on  the  back  and 
now  two  different  types  of  back  strokes. 
I  look  forward  to  every  lesson.  Even 
though  I  am  dead  tired  when  I  go  in  the 
ipool,  I  come  out  rested  and  free  from 
thoughts  of  home  cares.  If  I  can  get 
away  during  the  clay,  leaving  my  two 
little  girls  well  cared  for,  I  go  in  for  a 
dip.  This  gives  me  a  chance  to  refresh 
myself  and  to  practice  the  lesson.  The 
cold  shower  before  and  after  the  swim 
is  wonderfully  stimulating,  and  I  believe 
is  helping  me  to  ward  off  colds. 

E.  B.  DILTS. 
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Gordon-Van  Tine  Barn  No.  402— S 

Gambrel-roof  barn  —  Floor  plans  to 
Buit — 20  other  sizes  in  book  f  -  - 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Home  No.  506 

Wonderful  4-bedroom  farm  house.  Modern  £ 
labor-saving  conveniences.  Materials  •  • 


$914 


races 
and  Books! 


Build  the  Gordon-Van  Tine 
Ready-Cut  Way— Save  Up  to  $2,000! 


You  can  have  highest  quality  lumber  and  ma 
terial  for  that  new  home  or  bam— and  yet  save 
30%  to  50% !  That’s  the  way  200,000  customers 
buy— direct  from  mill,  at  wholesale  prices.  You 
will  find  Gordon-Van  Tine  homes  and  farm  build¬ 
ings  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 


Gothic  roof  barn  — 
staunch,  roomy,  no 
waste  space — Floor  plan 
to  suit.  20  other  sizes 


Lumber 

Shingles 

Lath 

Buffets 


We  own  four  mills  — cut  material  for  hundreds 
of  houses  at  a  time— ship  by  the  trainload.  Our 
volume  enables  us  to  sell  at  rock-bottom  prices 
— and  we  operate  on  one  small  profit.  Get  our 
latest  1926  prices  and  books  NOW!  We  ship 
direct  to  your  station. 

Many  Customers  Do  Their  Own  Building 

The  Gordon-Van  Tine  Ready-Cut  plans  are  so  easy  to 
follow  and  the  material  so  accurately  cut  and  marked  that 
many  buyers  put  up  the  houses  and  barns  themselves. 

Studs,  joists,  rafters  and  sheathing  are  cut  at  mill,  by 
power-driven  saws.  Every  part  fits  to  1/64  of  an  inch. 

Blueprints  and  simple  directions  make  it  impossible  to 
go  wrong.  Construction  is  easy,  sure  and  unbelievably 
fast !  Material  also  furnished  Not  Ready-Cut  if  desired. 


Clear  White  Pine  5X 
Panel  Door 

Finest  “A” 
quality  ma¬ 
terial.  Size 
2-6  x  6-6, 1  % 
inches  thick. 


5,000  Building  Material  Bargains 


$3.40 


Cabinets 

Flooring 

Windows 

Doors 


Bathroom 
and  Plumb¬ 
ing  Supplies 
Roofing 


Screens 
Paints  and 
Varnishes 
Glass 


Mouldings 

Stairs 

Furnaces 

Wallboard, 

etc. 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
Quality  Paint 

Goes  further,  lasts  long- 
er.  Highest 


What  Atlantic  States  Buyers  Say 

“You  saved  me  $350  to  $400”— C.  T.  Lechner  (N.  J.) ;  “We  saved 
about  $200— better  lumber  than  we  could  get  locally”— A.  G.  Knapik 
(Penn.);  “I  estimate  my  saving  $2,500  to  $3,000” — J.  G.  Anderson 
(N.  J.);  “On  my  barn  I  saved  $335”— H.  S.  Allingham  (Mass.); 
“High  quality  material  throughout”— Sherman  Taber  (N.Y.) 

Wjl  Ulill  JiauAe  lUnd 
jSn*tUrt t  full*  U^ue! 

We  sell  lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and 
paints  in  any  quantity.  Whatever  you  are 
going  to  build,  remodel  or  repair,  send  your 
list  of  materials  and  we  will  figure  it  free, 
and  give  you  lowest,  freight-paid  prices. 


Jap-a-Top  Slate 
Surfaced  Roofing 

Green  or 
red.  85  lbs. 
to  roll.  Fire 
resisting: 
guaranteed 
15  years. 

Per  roll 

$1.95 


y^iai/ 

Coupon  for 


BOOKS! 


20 -Year  Guarantee 

We  are  the  only  concern  in  the 
building  business  that  gives  you  a 
20-year  guarantee  on  your  home. 

Four  Big  Mills 

Davenport,  la.,  Chehalis,  Wash., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
We  ship  from  one  nearest  you. 


Gordon-VanTine  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  1865 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

676 Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

676  Gordon  Street.  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to 
□  Build  a . . 


□  Repair  a. 
Name . 


Address - 


W e  ship  your  home  or  other  building  direct  to  your  railroad  station. 

Buy  from  mill  at  wholesale  prices. 


January  2,  1926 
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A  Woman’s  Notes  on  the  School  Meeting 


It  was  a  stormy  day  and  we  liad  a 
long  trip  over  the  roads  which  center  at 
Syracuse.  Room  109,  the  Assembly  Hall, 
at  the  Syracuse  Court  House,  is  found 
at  the  end  of  a  corridor  of  ascending 
numerals.  This  friendly  great-windowed 
room — ours  for  the  day — is  cozy  with 
warmth,  mighty  comfortable  after  the 
cold  streets  where  cars  and  pedestrians 
are  still  seen  hurrying.  Such  a  dark 
day  it  is,  that  the  lights  are  lit,  and  be¬ 
neath  them,  glimmers  on  the  shining  sur¬ 
face  cf  the  pew-like  seats  reflect  the 
chandeliers.  Assembly  Hall  is  a  home¬ 
like  welcoming  rodm.  The  little  knots 
of  people  gathered  here  and  there,  are 
our  kind  of  folks.  The  faces  turned  at 
our  entrance  are  serious,  Wistful,  or 
eager.  Friendly.  They  are  of  us  and  we 
of  them,  come  here  today  to  talk  over- 
the  issue  at  stake — this  matter  of  keep¬ 
ing  our  country  children  in  country 
schoolhouses.  As  I  look  over  these  faces, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  more  women  are 
present  this  year  than  last.  Polite,  per¬ 
sonable  women  in  becoming  hats  and  foot¬ 
wear,  answering  the  roll  call  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  this  convention.  Admittedly 
most  delegates  are  men. 

The  president  of  the  Rural  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  rises  from  his  seat  at  the 
desk  and  calls  to  order  this,  the  third 
annual  convention,  by  suggesting  that 
those  in  the  back  seat  come  forward. 
Outwardly,  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  is  seen 
as  a  slender  light-haired  young  man.  al¬ 
most  too  young  for  his  position.  But 
we  are  fooled.  D'.  Boyd  Devendorf  is  as 
grave  as  Napoleon — he  never  smiles. 
And  as.  through  the  day  we  see  him  han¬ 
dling  delicate  situations  in  an  impersonal 
way,  averting  arguments  that  eat  up 
time,  with  this  same  remarkable  reserve 
so  innocent  of  rancor,  we  begin  to  rea¬ 
lize  how  much  his  youth  belies  him.  Any 
man  who  can  handle  a  discussion  be¬ 
tween  persons  of  different  tastes  and 
temperaments,  as  this  man  does,  is  cor¬ 
rectly  placed  in  the  executive  chair.  His 
orders  to  the  delegates,  now,  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  brevity  of  the  session. 
The  material  for  two  days’  work  must 
be  compressed  into  one. 

“I  urge  that  every  man  who  gets  to 
his  feet  shall  remember  the  fleetness  of 
time !” 

It  might  seem  that  these  speakers 
from  the  back  country,  would  feel  dif¬ 
fidence,  a  lack  of  practice  and  words.  In 
reality,  the  opposite  is  true.  For  the 
sentences  they  utter  were  not  formed 
here  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  were 
born  amongst  the  very  scenes  that  they 
describe,  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory 
for  this  time  and  place.  As  much  time 
given  to  talk  implies  little  time  given  to 
action,  this  convention  must  guard  its 
speech.  Terse,  simple  language  delivered 
without  preamble  is  the  ideal  aimed  at. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Ostrander,  reading 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  shears 
off  the  superfluous  business  of  naming 
the  delegates,  and  proceeds  to  a  crisp, 
meaty  account  that  is  easy  to  listen  to. 
We  find  his  smile  infectious. 

During  the  five-minute  recess  called  for 
the  electing  of  the  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions,  members  are  found  to  serve,  and 
resolutions  are  in  order.  Before  the  reso¬ 
lutions  get  under  way  however,  a  dele¬ 
gate  rising  in  the  back  of  the  room,  uses 
this  moment  for  a  comment  on  the  Com- 
mitte  of  Twenty-three  which  Gov.  Smith 
has  lately  apopinted  on  education.  All 
of  the  committee,  except  eight,  reside  in 
New  York  City.  The  talker  in  giving 
the  out-of-New  York  residence  of  the 
eight,  remembers  all  but  one,  the  only 
one  not  a  city.  Though  much  is  hoped 
from  a  Committe  on  Education,  it  is  felt 
that  this  one  is  in  the  matter  of  resi¬ 
dence,  doomed  to  be  inimical  to  the  cause 
of  the  little  red  schoolhouse. 

Resolutions  are  in  order.  The  little 
group  of  men  who  have  come  prepared 
with  proposals,  rise  with  their  offerings, 
one  by  one.  Resolutions  about  taxes ; 
assertions  of  rights  of  citizenship  in¬ 
fringed  upon  by  the  consolidation  law , 
in  regard  to  limiting  the  age  of  Regents. 
There  is  variety  and  number,  until  it  is 
seen  that  the  time  remaining  must  be  de¬ 
voted  to  these.  The  address  of  D.  Boyd 
Devendorf  is  set  aside  until  afternoon 


and  the  larger  attendance  of  that  session. 
There  is  brought  up  the  resolution  for  a 
two-day  session,  which  is  the  basis  for 
disagreement.  There  are  those  who  do 
not  think  the  time  yet  come  for  a  session 
of  this  length,  and  others  who  insist  up¬ 
on  it.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Deven¬ 
dorf  this  question  is  set  aside  for  fur 
ther  deliberation. 

The  time  set  for  the  beginning  of  the 
afternoon  session  is  shifted  to  an  hour 
later.  The  room  is  nearly  filled  when 
Mr.  Devendorf  begins  his  address.  “Al¬ 
though  we  thought  this  society  brought 
about  the  setting  aside  of  the  Downing- 
Porter-Hutchinson  school  bill,  what  we 
have  won  is  a  skirmish,”  he  tells  us.  It 
is  the  most  forceful  line  of  his  speech, 
and  gives  everyone  a  chilly  feeling  at  the 
spine.  We  understand  that  it  is  to  be 
made  dangerously  easy  for  us  to  consoli¬ 
date,  by  the  offering  of  lower  taxes  to 
any  district  which  accepts  consolidation, 
and  of  more  State  aid.  Our  success  de¬ 
pends  on  how  hard  we  want  these  coun¬ 
try  schools  of  ours.  The  support  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange  and  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  is  not  behind  us.  Mr. 


Devendorf  Calls  for  men  and  women  of 
“rail-splitter”  integrity  to  carry  on  our 
work  in  the  Legislature.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Devendorf  is  taken. 

Prof.  Kerlin  is  talking  on  “Govern¬ 
ment  by  Bureau.”  He  is  not  so  very  old 
for  a  professor,  and  his  eyes  twinkle  be¬ 
hind  the  shell  rims  of  his  glasses,  as  he 
gives  us  a  humorous  sketch  of  what  this 
kind  of  government  means.  “A  certain 
class  of  people,”  says  he,  “have  come  to 
believe  that  if  you  know  a  man  who  can 
manage  your  affairs  better  than  you  can, 
you  ought  to  put  your  affairs  in  that 
man’s  hands.  There  are  people  in  New 
York  City  who  believe  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  incapable  of  managing  country  school 
children.  The  trouble  with  our  people 
is  that  though  they  do  plenty  of  talking, 
only  a  few  of  them  vote.  And  we  won’t 
always  have  these  votes,  not  after  we  are 
governed  by  bureau.”  There  is  so  much 
cound  sense  in  this  young  man’s  talk 
that  the  folks  who  have  listened  to  it  are 
visibly  stirred. 

“Let’s  give  Prof.  Kerlin  a  vote  of 
thanks,”  says  someone,  and  the  whole 
room  rises  in  response. 

An  address  by  .Tohn  .T.  Dillon  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  announced.  Most  of  us  have 
never  seen  him,  but  his  reputation  for 
telling  truths  in  a  frank  manner  is  well 
known.  And  here  is  John  .T.  Dillon  in 
the  flesh  ;  a  more  kind-voiced  man  never 
wore  white  hair.  Beard,  complexion,  and 
hair  are  of  purity  that  is  somehow  dis¬ 
arming.  One  credits  him  with  the  gen¬ 
tleness  of  a  white  moth  ;  brilliant  blue 
eyes  shining  from  out  of  a  perfect  frame 
of  eyebrow  and  cheekbone  rather  bear 
out  this  impression.  Mr.  Dillon’s  talk  is 
about  politics,  and  the  lazy  habit  we  have 
of  giving  power  to  people  who  say  “Let 
us  do  it  for  you,”  which  has  got  us  into 
the  present  predicament.  An  interesting 
humorous  story  of  how  New  York  City 


helps  us  pay  our  taxes  was  enjoyed,  and 
brought  up  again  later. 

Mr.  Collingwood,  who  through  “Hope 
Farm  Notes”  is  personally  endeared  to 
more  people  than  any  other  man  in  the 
State,  is  next  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Colling¬ 
wood  seems  to  have  escaped  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  affliction,  in  fact  to  have 
gathered  strength  from  what  to  most  of 
us  would  be  utter  misfortune.  For  this 
alone,  he  stands  out  as  a  most  remark¬ 
able  sort  of  person.  The  people  listening, 
laugh  with  him,  or  get  choky  as  he  wills. 
Mr.  Collingwood  can  tell  in  words  what 
it  means  to  a  farm  father  to  have  his 
boy  say :  “Come  father,  let’s  sell  the  farm 
and  get  out  of  here  !”  This  feeling  that 
holds  us  to  the  farm  becomes,  as  he 
talks,  a  definite  vital  part  of  our  lives. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  have  never 
recognized  it  before. 

“To  be  in  the  last  ditch,  to  meet  over¬ 
whelming  odds  and  fight  well,  is  a  glor¬ 
ious  place  to  be,”  says  Mr.  Collingwood. 
We  look  back  at  him  and  silently  agree. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  is  ready 
to  report.  It  is  getting  late,  almost  dark, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  the  audience 
who  must  think  of  train  time.  One  of 
these,  a  tall  thin  man  with  a  distin¬ 


guished  manner  hushes  proceedings  by 
hesitating  on  his  way  out  to  ask  if  this 
meeting  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  against 
consolidation  under  any  condition.  “My 
name  is  Rice,”  he  adds,  “and  I  am  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  on  educa¬ 
tion  that  you  spoke  of  this  morning.  I 
am  the  member  who  resided  in  a  village 
whose  name  you  forgot.” 

“No,  we  do  not  object  to  consolidation 
exeept  when  made  compulsory,  and  when 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,”  he 
is  assured,  men  rising  simultaneously  to 
bear  out  the  president’s  words.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Mr.  Rice  had  made  the  trip 
to  this  meeting  with  the  purpose  of  find¬ 
ing  exactly  the  attitude  of  this  society  on 
this  point.  “You  will  find  that  there  are 
still  honest  men  in  the  Legislature,”  says 
Mi*.  Rice.  Before  leaving  he  promises 
to  do  his  best  to  present  the  wishes  of 
the  farm  people.  “One  must  do  these 
things  pleasantly,  sanely,  and  without 
shouting,”  he  advises.  “Remember  that 
when  you  come  to  the  Legislature.”  Mr. 
Rice  was  obliged  to  leave  for  his  train. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  presents 
the  list,  and  accepts  them  as  published. 
There  is  a  slight  skirmish  over  the  meth¬ 
od  of  distributing  the  quota  of  public 
money  to  teachers.  The  percent  system 
is  over-ruled,  and  a  uniform  quota  sub¬ 
stituted  in  this  resolution. 

It  is  still  snowing.  Now  for  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  country  roads.  It  has  been 
a  great  day.  This  is  the  first  peep  we 
have  had  at  ourselves,  fighting  in  the 
last  ditch  for  a  cause  that  is  almost  lost. 
Overwhelming  odds !  But  we’ve  done 
harder  things  than  this  out  in  the  fields. 
If  muscle  was  what  was  needed.  Seems 
like  the  hardest  thing  you  can  ask  a  man 
to  do  is  to  think  for  himself.  And  that’s 
to  be  our  job.  iva  uatger. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Five  children  of  John 
J.  Iloey,  Holden,  Mass.,  were  burned  to 
death  Dec.  IS,  in  a  fire  which  destroyed 
the  house.  The  oldest  was  a  girl  of  14, 
the  others  boys,  10,  9  and  3  years  old, 
and  a  baby  girl.  The  mother,  Mrs.  Iloey, 
was  burned  seriously,  but  not  danger¬ 
ously.  The  father,  three  other  children, 
Mrs.  Iloey’s  father  and  a  farm  hand  es¬ 
caped  injury.  The  fire  was  caused  by  an 
overheated  galvanized  iron  stove  in  the 
parlor. 

Diving  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  in  the 
ocean  off  Montauk  Point,  Dec.  18,  the 
United  States  Navy  submarine  S-19  was 
put  through  a  series  of  tests  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  result  in  gaining  important 
information  on  the  effect  of  the  heavy 
pressure  on  the  hull  structure  of  the 
navy’s  submersibles. 

A  new  age  of  transportation  with 
passenger  trains  running  safely  at  ter¬ 
rific  speeds  on  concrete  roadways  rein¬ 
forced  with  steel  trusses  was  predicted 
Dec.  21  by  Frank  II.  Alfred  of  Detroit, 
president  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway, 
and  one  of  the  43  executives  attending 
meetings  of  the  American  Railway  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Chicago.  Cars  of  the  new 
trains  will  run  on  roller  bearings  and 
their  speed  will  be  almost  as  fast  as 
airplanes.  Mr.  Alfred,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Paul  Chapman,  engineer,  has 
worked  out  the  type  of  roadbed  and  bear¬ 
ings  by  which  he  expects  the  railroads 
to  remain  the  standard  of  long  di.stance 
passenger  transportation. 

A  five-story  building  was  destroyed 
and  two  men  were  burned,  one  probably 
mortally,  when  a  (100-gallon  still  blew 
up  Dec.  20  at  202  South  St..  New  York, 
on  the  East  River  waterfront.  Evident¬ 
ly  the  men  had  operated  stills  for  months 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  brick  loft  build¬ 
ing.  They  kept  well  under  cover  and, 
accordingly,  were  not  discovered  or  mo¬ 
lested. 

Stephen  II.  McPhillips,  a  patrolman 
attached  to  the  Westchester  police  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  Bronx,  New  York,  was  killed 
by  an  electric  shock  Dec.  20.  when  he 
flung  open  the  door  of  a  wrecked  limou¬ 
sine  on  Pelham  Parkway  at  Eastern 
Boulevard  to  aid  its  two  occupants,  also 
policemen.  Skidding  on  the  wet  pave¬ 
ment  the  car  had  crashed  into  an  electric 
light  pole.  A  wire  was  dangling  from 
the  pole  beside  the  door,  unseen  by  Me- 
Phillips.  As  he  opened  the  door  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  wire.  There  was  a 
brilliant  flash  and  McPhillips  was 
thrown  to  the  pavement  dead. 

The  main  administration  building,  in¬ 
cluding  the  dormitory,  of  Ascension  Farm 
School,  at  South  Lee,  Mass.,  was  burned 
Dec.  20.  with  a  loss  of  $15,000.  A  de¬ 
fective  chimney  flue  was  the  cause.  The 
unflagged  New  York-Pittsfield  Express 
on  the  New  Haven  Railroad  cut  firehose 
in  two  and  delayed  the  work  of  the  fire¬ 
men.  Lee  Roberts  is  superintendent  of 
the  school,  which  is  supported  chiefly  by 
Lenox  and  Stockbridge  Summer  resi¬ 
dents. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Establishing  a 
precedent  for  speed  and  team  work,  the 
House  Dec.  IS  passed  the  $325,730,000 
tax  reduction  bill  in  practically  the  same 
shape  in  which  it  was  reported  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  vote 
was  390  to  25.  A  motion  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Rainey  (D.,  Ill.),  who  led  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  to  recommit  the  bill  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  267  to  147,  but  when  re¬ 
quired  to  go  on  record  for  or  against  the 
bill  most  of  his  supporters  swung  into 
line. 

Dec.  21  the  House  approved  a  resolu¬ 
tion  for  International  Dope  Conference 
at  Philadelphia  next  Summer.  This  was 
aimed  principally  at  heroin  victims  in 
New  York.  It  a'so  adopted  resolutions  to 
investigate  tendency  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  to  curtail  production  and  control 
prices  on  raw  materials  imported  by  the 
United  States,  notably  rubber,  coffee,  pot¬ 
ash  and  wood  pulp.  It  was  asserted  that 
British  rubber  interests  are  “holding  up” 
the  United  States  and  exacting  profits 
from  its  citizens  on  crude  rubber  which 
will  amount  to  $4,000,000,000  in  six 
yearsi — or  the  sum  due  this  country  on 
the  war  loans.  As  estimate  printed  in 
The  Daily  Express  of  London,  credits 
British  rubber  companies  with  having  in¬ 
creased  their  profits  by  about  £50,000,- 
000  in  1925.  The  bulk  of  this  great  trans¬ 
action,  the  paper  says,  represents 
America’s  purchases,  which  exceeded 
£100.000.000  in  the  last  12  months.  The 
output  of  British-owned  plantations  was 
about  250,000  tons  or,  roughly,  half  the 
world’s  production.  An  average  increase 
of  two  shillings  a  pound  has  made  rub¬ 
ber  production  the  banner  industry  of 
1925. 

Senator  Pepper  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  Dec.  21  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  adherence  to  the 
world  court  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
commended  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Coolidge.  Mr.  Pepper  held,  however, 
that  the  pending  resolution  should  be 
modified  better  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  prepared  to 
offer  two  reservations  and  one  amend¬ 
ment,  making  it  a  certainty  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  bound  or  affected  by 
advisory  operations. 


Mrs.  Jane  Lines,  of  New  York,  sends  the  picture  of  her  great  granddaughter — the 
little  girl  feeding  the  Red  hens.  There  are  four  generations  of  readers  in  this 

family — and  all  are  interested. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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lean  months! 
into  profit  months;  cash  ■ 
in  on  your  spare  time.  Hundreds  of  farmers  . 
and  farmers’  sons  are  adding  to  their  in- 1 

■  comes  by  repairing  autos,  trucks  and  tractors  ■ 
on  their  farms  during  stormy  days  and  off  seasons.  _ 

Double-Barreled  Profits 

|  Fix  your  own  machinery  and  save 
repair  bills;  fix  your  neighbors’  ma-| 

Ichinery  and  make  big  wages.  How  much  does  B 
a  breakdown  sometimes  cost  in  time,  trouble  ■ 

I  and  expense?  Save  it  and  get  paid  for  doing  I 
so.  This  is  an  age  of  machinery.  Man  power 
is  more  costly  than  mechanical  power.  Farm  ■ 

■  efficiency  means  keeping  machines  in  good  I 
working  order.  The  demand  for  men  who 
can  do  this  is  increasing  and  the  pay  is  good.  ■ 

I  Train  yourself  for  this  work  and  you  will  add  to  I 
the  profits  of  your  farm,  also  substantially  increase  ■ 
your  income  by  overhauling  cars,  trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  engines  and  light  plants  for  your  neighbors.  I 

A  Good  Business  I 

Plan  to  come  torr^s, 

I  Detroit  this  year. 

Come  yourself  or 

I  send  your  son.  Any 
one  with  the  training 
our  courses  give,  can 

I  set  up  a  garage  or  re- 
pair  shop  for  himself.  There  is  big  money  in  I 
it.  If  you  can  use  a  bigger  income  write  us. Courses  are 

■  practical,  endorsed  by  government  and  leading  auto  ■ 
factories.  Costs  nothing  to  investigate.  For  full  details  write:  I 

A.  G.  ZELLER,  President  ■ 

Michigan  State  Automobile  School  _ 
401  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich.  I 


All  sizes. 

All  styles 
Delivered  free 
to  your  door 


Cuts  from  both  sides 
of  limb  -Does  not 
Bruise  Bark. 

The  most  powerful 
p  r  u  n  e  r  s  made. 
Forged  from  tool 
steel,  ground 
and  tempered. 
In  use 
through¬ 
out  the 
.world. 


RHODES 

Double  Cut 

Pruning  Shear? 

Send  coupon  for  free  booklet 
with  pictures  and  prices. 


b 


on  RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

329  S.  Div.  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 


Famous  Everywhere 


State  number  of  trees. 

THE  SPROUL  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  pe  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 


Look  BnipBiHninM  On 

for  This  Steel 

It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 

Our  Catalog  0  illustrated  in  colors  describe 

FARM  WAGON 
With  high  or  loi 
wheels,  eithe 
steel  or  wood 
wide  or  narroi 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 


MAKE  MONEY, 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
snd  others  with“Hercules“  1 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made.  I 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
■  terms— $XO  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rrlte  Quick  for  Agent’s  Off  i 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  y 
-  in  my  new  special  agent’s  off< 
'Also  get  my  now  big  catalog — fr« 

^  HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
1130  29th  SL  Centerville,  lo% 


GIBBS  TWO-TRIGGER 

TP  A  DC  The  best 
1  Ivnl  J  ever  made 

King  of  them  all.  No  “Wring-offs.” 
No  broken  springs.  65c  each  or  17.00 
a  dozen,  postpaid. 

GIBBS  “SINGLE-GRIP”  TRAPS 

Lighter,  smaller,  better  and  cost  no 
more  than  other  single-grip  traps.  At 
your  dealer — or  we  will  supply  you. 

Prices  on  request.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
GIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  P-1.  Chester,  Pa. 


Leaf  Spot  of  Strawberries 

I  have  about  5,000  Champion  ever- 
bearing  strawberry  plants.  Most  of  these 
are  affected  with  leaf  spot.  I  have  sprayed 
several  times  with  Bordeaux  4-5-50,  per¬ 
haps  with  some  success,  but  many  of  the 
plants  died  out  completely.  A  small 
patch  of  Premier  close  by  is  practically 
free.  April,  1924,  I  bought  some  Coop¬ 
er  plants  from  a  Michigan  nursery  and 
these  brought  the  disease,  being  affected 
with  the  leaf  spot,  although  labelled  with 
a  tag  signed  by  the  State  inspector  as 
perfectly  healthy.  Several  of  the  plants 
made  a  few  runners  despite  the  fact  of  the 
disease  and  the  dry  weather.  I  expect  to 
move  to  a  new  place  shortly.  Would 
it  be  safe  to  take  these  runners  to  the 
new  place?  Can  the  disease  be  stamped 
out  completely?  If  sprayed  from  setting 
time  in  April  until  fruiting  time  August 
1  would  the  plants  be  free  from  the  dis¬ 
ease  during  the  fruiting  season?  A.  A.  t. 

'Norwood,  Mass. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
way  strawberry  varieties  behave  towards 
the  leaf-spot  disease.  Wilson  and  War- 
field  are  severely  affected,  while  Marshall 
is  resistant.  It  is  most  severe  on  heavy 
soil  in  unshaded  conditions.  Bright,  sun¬ 
ny  days  with  frequent  showers  are  most 
favorable  to  its  development.  The  fun¬ 
gus  winters  ov&r  on  diseased  leaves.  As 
for  control,  the  diseased  leaves  of  new 
plants  should  be  picked  off  and  the  plants 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  4-4-50  before  the 
blossoms  have  opened  and  three  or  four 
times  thereafter.  By  mowing  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  bed  after  the  fruit  is  picked  the 
main  source  of  the  infection  for  next 
year’s  foliage  will  be  destroyed.  If  a 
bed  is  severely  infested  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  reset.  Once  in  hand  it  is  not  difficult 
to  keep  within  reasonable  bounds. 

H.  B.  T. 


“Bark-bound”  Cherry  Trees 

Some  few  years  ago  we  had  a  cherry 
tree  that  made  fine  growth  each  year, 
and  would  blossom  each  year,  but  would 
set  no  fruit.  As  the  tree  was  young 
and  vigorous  we  could  not  understand  it. 
Mentioning  the  fact  to  an  old  gentleman 
who  was  at  the  house  one  day  he  looked 
at  the  tree  and  told  us  to  take  a  jack¬ 
knife  and  slit  the  bark  up  and  down  in 
three  or  four  places,  starting  at  the 
ground  and  running  the  knife  up  as  far 
as  we  could  reach,  as  he  thought  the  tree 
was  bark-bound.  The  next  season  the 
tree  blossomed  as  usual  and  the  set  was 
heavy.  Perhaps  any  who  have  a  tree 
acting  as  this  one  did  might  profit  as  we 
did.  a.  H.  s. 

Hudson,  Mass. 

There  may  be  something  to  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  slitting  the  hark.  Not  so  long  ago 
a  neighbor  told  of  a  tree  that  would  not 
grow  and  which  he  made  produce  fine 
fruit  by  slitting  the  bark  as  A.  IT.  S.  has 
described.  The  only  difference  in  the 
stories  is  that  our  neighbor  said  that  his 
tree  “popped”  when  he  performed  the 
operation,  possibly  like  a  “hot  dog”  be¬ 
fore  an  open  fire. 

Another  story  that  has  come  to  our 
attention  is  that  of  a  gentleman  who  in¬ 
sisted  upon  cutting  elliptical  slashes  in 
his  apple  trees  to  prevent  them  from  be¬ 
coming  “hide-bound,”  as  he  called  it.  He 
did  not,  unfortunately,  leave  some  trees 
untreated  to  see  how  they  would  per¬ 
form,  so  there  is  nothing  by  which  to 
gage  his  results. 

Why  a  tree  should  become  bark-bound 
is  not  easily  understood.  It  would  he 
more  easily  understood  in  the  case  of  the 
cherry  than  of  the  apple,  however,  be¬ 
cause  cherry  bark  is  formed  a  little  dif¬ 
ferently  from  apple  bark.  As  a  tree 
grows  the  bark  breaks  and  fissures  and 
takes  on  the  peculiar  roughened  appear¬ 
ances  that  characterizes  many  varieties 
and  species  of  trees.  Anyone  who  has 
observed  the  tremendous  force  behind  a 
growing  tree  will  find  it  difficult  to  see 
how  it  could  he  put  into  a  straight- 
jacket  of  its  own  bark.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  commercial  cherry  growers  seem  to 
know  nothing  of  the  benefits  of  tbis  prac¬ 
tice.  It  would  seem  that  if  there  was 
really  anything  to  it  the  men  who  raise 
cherries  would  know  something  about  it. 
There  are  any  unmber  of  possible  expla¬ 
nations"  of  why  the  tree  in  question  set 
fruit.  Pollination,  frost.  Winter  injury, 
leaf-spot,  blossom-blight,  any  one  of 
these  agencies,  I  suspect,  had  as  much  or 
more  to  do  with  it  than  the  bark-split¬ 
ting  operation.  h.  b.  t. 


The  Hood  Red  Boot 

There  are  “extras”  throughout  the  entire 
construction  of  the  Hood  Red  Boot.  Extra 
thick  soles  of  tire  tread  rubber — red  uppers 
which  have  set  a  new  standard  for  life  wit h— 
out  checking  or  cracking.  Extra  reinforce- 
ments  where  the  greatest  wear  comes.  But 
the  big,  outstanding  extra  is  WEAR — ex¬ 
tra  wear  under  all  conditions. 


Go  into  high, — and  take  the  snow,  sleet,  mud  and 
slush  with  warm,  comfortable,  dry  feet.  The  surest 
way  is  to  provide  every  member  of  the  family  with 
Hood  Rubber  Footwear. 

Hood’s  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  high 
class  rubber  products  has  made  it  possible  to  build 
into  Boots,  Arctics  and  Overshoes  long  wear,  solid 
comfort  and  good  looks  at  moderate  prices. 


ARCTICS — Hood  Arctics  are  made 
in  many  styles  and  kinds — with  rubber 
tops  or  cloth  tops.  W ith  one,  three  or 
four  buckles.  Also  laced  instead  of 
buckles.  Kattle  Kings  have  an  all  red 
rubber  top — four  buckles,  fleece  lined 
and  extra  quality  throughout.  Easily 
cleaned  and  keep  the  feet  warm  and 
dry.  Hood  Arctics  can  be  had  for  men j 
women  or  children. 


RUBBER  SHOES — Hood’s  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  Rubber  Footwear  enables  them  to 
offer  the  highest  quality  and  longest  service  at 
reasonable  prices.  Hood  White  Rock  Rubbers 
come  in  any  style  that  any  member  of  the  family 
can  want  and  they  aremosteconomicalbecausethey 
combine  extra  heavy  construction  with  good  looks 


Rubber  Footwear 

_ BETTER  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  SINJCE  1896 

Rubber  Footwear  -  Canvas  Footwear  -  Rubber  Heels  and  Soles  -  Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires  -  Rubber  Specialties 
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"It’s  the 


gas 

that  kills 
them” 


Kill  these  PESTS 


CYANOGAS  A — Dust  will  do  it.  A  puff  or  two 
in  the  rat-hole  with  the  Cyanogas  Duster  kills  the 
rats  almost  instantly.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 
Cyanogas  gives  off  a  deadly  gas  that  they  can’t 
escape. 

Just  as  quick  and  simple,  cheap  and  sure  for 
groundhogs,  woodchucks,  prairie  dogs,  ground 
squirrels  and  moles.  Askyour  dealer 
for  Cyanogas  A— Dust,  or  send  us 
$ 2.50  for  a  5 -lb.  tin,  express  collect. 


Special  Combination 
Offer 


Write  for  Leaflet  134 


ptG.  u.5.  pat.  off. 

A — Dust 


AMERICAN 


CYANAMID 

INCORPORATED 


SALES  CO. 


511  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Go  to  your  dealer  first. 
1#  he  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  send  either  of 
the  following  combina¬ 
tions  on  receipt  of  price. 

(A)  1 — 5-lb.  can 
Cyanogas  A  —  Dust 

1— Cyanogas 
Foot  Pump  Duster 
Both  for  $ 7.00 
express  collect 

(B)  1—5 -lb.  can 
Cyanogas  A— Dust 

1 — Cyanogas 
Hand  Duster 
Both  for  $5.00 
express  collect 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 


NATURAL 

YARN 


Cotton  Socks 


Fnr  TonHor  Voot  Enjoy  real  foot  comfort. 
aOI  lcIlUCr  reel  >Iot  dyed  or  bleached.  Give 
better  wear  than  dyed  socks.  Send  20  cents  for  a 
sample  pair,  95  cents  for  half  dozen,  or  81.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  West  of  Mississippi  River  81.90 
per  dozen.  State  size  of  Shoe. 

NATURAL  YARN  HOSIERY  MILLS 
FLEETWOOD,  PA. 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
^PRODUCTIVE 

)'  xvi/A-  .  - 

IflLdSt 

LIMESTONE 


Build  up  your  bank  balance  with  the 
aid  of  Solvay  Pulverised  Limestone. 
Makes  the  soil  sweet  and  productive. 
Increase  the  yield  of  your  next  har' 
vest  by  spreading  Solvay.  Gives  re' 
suits  the  first  year  and  for  four  or  five 
years  thereafter.  Liming  is  the  only 
practical  way  of  correcting  soil  acid' 
ity.  Learn  all  about  lime  and  what  it 
has  done  for  thousands  of  farmers — 
^  send  for  the  Solvay  Booklet,  FREE 
on  request. 


Sold  by 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 

LOCAL  DEALERS 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Improving  Water  Pressure 

My  house  is  at  least  40  ft.  high  and 
has  the  water  pressure  at  the  front  of 
building  in  cellar.  My  lead  pipe  is  %  in. 
running  to  the  rear  of  building  which  is 
45  ft.  long,  running  from  the  front  to  the 
rear  of  building.  If  I  put  in  a  larger 
lead  pipe  from  the  front  of  building  to 
the  rear,  and  then  connect  it  to  the  %- in. 
running  up  45  ft.,  could  I  obtain  better 
pressure  of  water  at  the  top  of  building? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  j.  H.  w. 

As  I  understand  your  situation  you 
have  a  pressure  water  line  at  the  front 
of  the  house  and  leading  from  this  to  the 
rear  of  the  house,  and  from  there  to  the 
top  story  is  a  %-in.  pipe,  making  a  total 
length  of  about  90  ft.  of  *4-in.  pipe. 
Changing  both  the  horizontal  length  and 
vertical  portion  of  the  *4-in.  pipe  to  %- 
in.  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  better 
flow  at  the  upper  tap.  One-half-inch  pipe 
is  too  small,  and  should  not  be  used,  as 
it  causes  considerable  friction  or  resist¬ 
ance  to  flow  and  also  because  of  its  small 
original  size,  very  little  fouling  or  in¬ 
terior  rusting  will  affect  the  flow  seri¬ 
ously.  It  is  possible  that  when  this  pipe 
is  removed  you  will  find  the  inside  badly 
incrusted. 

Balance  Wheel  to  Increase 
Power 

Would  we  get  more  power  from  a  Ford- 
son  tractor  on  a  sawmill  by  using  a  bal¬ 
ance  wheel  weighing  250  or  300  lbs.? 
Our  saw  is  38  or  40  in.,  pulley  wheel  is 
26  in.  c.  M. 

New  York. 

The  use  of  a  balance  wheel  does  not 
give  more  power.  The  energy  is  furn¬ 
ished  by  the  burning  fuel  in  the  engine 
and  not  by  the  balance  wheel.  However, 
there  are  in  the  operation  of  a  sawmill, 
certain  periods  of  light  load  and  certain 
periods  of  heavy  load.  The  use  of  a  bal¬ 
ance  wheel  would  permit  energy  to  be 
stored  in  the  revolving  balance  wheel  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  light  load  to  be  used  dur¬ 
ing  a  short  period  of  peak  load. 

The  common  speed  for  a  40-in.  saw  on 
a  portable  mill  is  about  650  to  700  r.p.m. 
If  you  have  a  26-in.  pulley  on  the  man¬ 
drel  and  are  using  the  regular  lO^-in. 
pulley  on  the  Fordson  your  saw  is  only 
making  about  404  r.p.m.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  before  arranging  for  use  of 
balance  wheel  that  you  go  carefully  over 
your  mill,  levelling  it  up  and  putting  it 
in  the  best  possible  shape.  See  that  the 
saw  stands  plumb  on  the  mandrel  and  is 
sharp,  with  enough  set  to  run  clear.  Also 
go  over  your  engine  and  see  that  the 
valves  and  rings  are  in  proper  shape  to 
give  good  compression.  When  this  is 
done  increase  the  speed  of  your  saw  by 
running  the  engine  faster  but  do  not  in¬ 
crease  the  feed. 

After  lining  up  and  overhauling  as  sug¬ 
gested  you  may  find  that  the  engine  will 
handle  the  saw  all  right  when  equipped 
with  pulleys  that  permit  the  motor  to 
run  at  its  rated  speed  and  still  keep  up 
the  speed  of  the  saw.  A  cord  arranged 
from  the  throttle  to  the  sawyer  will  per¬ 
mit  him  to  control  the  engine  and  give 
it  more  fuel  when  the  load  is  heaviest. 


Gravity  Water  System 

Instead  of  carrying  water  I  intend  to 
run  it  through  %-in.  pipe.  Distance  500 
ft.,  rise  approximately  2  ft.  in  the  500. 
The  idea  was  to  have  the  bottom  of  the 
open  barrel  on  a  level  with  the  opening  at 
the  other  end,  and  going  under  the  the¬ 
ory  that  water  will  find  its  own  level.  A 
person  says  that  in  order  to  get  water, 
the  barrel  will  have  to  be  4  or  6  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  opening  at  the  other  end. 
Is  this  correct,  or  will  it  work  on  the 
same  levels?  J.  a. 

It  is  true  that  water  “seeks  its  level” 
and  will  stand  at  the  same  level  in  two 
containers  when  they  are  connected  with 
a  pipe.  This  condition  is  not  affected  by 
the  size  of  the  containers  at  the  ends  of 
the  pipe;  one  might,  be  a  barrel  and  the 
other  a  ^-in.  pipe,  yet  the  water  would 
stand  at  the  same  level  in  each.  When 
we  wish  to  secure  a  flow  of  water  through 
a  pipe  or  a  discharge  at  a  faucet  we  have 
another  condition,  however,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  head  or  fall  is  required 
to  force  the  water  through  the  pipe.  With 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  feed  barrel 
maintained  at  5  to  6  ft.  above  the  faucet 
at  the  discharge  end  you  should  get  a 
flow  of  about  three  gallons  per  minute 
through  a  %-in.  pipe  500  ft.  in  length. 
Increasing  this  head  will,  of  course,  in¬ 
crease  the  flow. 


Improving  a  Leaky  Dam 

I  had  a  small  pond  on  the  farm.  I  en¬ 
larged  it  and  made  a  new  wall  to  hold 
the  water  back.  The  lake  is  70  ft.  wide, 
175  ft.  long,  and  is  from  1  ft.  to  10  ft. 
deep.  I  had  a  mechanic  and  two  labor¬ 


ers  working  on  it.  They  made  a  4-ft. 
stone  wall  and  then  2  in.  planks  were 
driven  in  the  ground  and  they  piled  up 
dirt,  what  they  scraped  up  from  the  lake. 
They  made  it  on  angle  of  45  degrees,  and 
then  they  laid  a  layer  of  stones  to  keep 
the  dirt  from  washing  out.  On  the  bot¬ 
tom  through  the  wall  they  put  in  a  4-in. 
pipe  and  on  the  outside  a  4-in.  gate  valve. 
The  wall  is  15  ft.  thick  on  the  bottom. 
7  ft.  on  the  top ;  there  was  no  cement 
used,  the  stone  just  laid  out.  The  man 
who  did  the  work  claims  that  he  did 
many  dams  without  cement  and  they 
held  the  water.  We  closed  the  valve  and 
the  dam  is  leaking  and  every  day  a  bigger 
stream  of  water  is  coming  through  the 
wall.  How  can  it  be  fixed  with  as  little 
labor  and  expense  as  possible?  M.  F. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Your  builder  is  right ;  dams  are  fre¬ 
quently  built  of  earth  that  are  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  It  is  possible  that  if  this  one 
is  permitted  to  stand  that  the  trouble 
will  gradually  correct  itself  through  fine 
material  being  washed  into  the  leaks.  This 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  however,  if 
the  water  comes  through  in  a  stream.  If 
the  trouble  is  a  general  seepage  I  would 
suggest  letting  it  stand,  as  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  gradually  compact  itself  and  become 
tight. 

To  repair  the  dam  I  would  suggest  lin¬ 
ing  it  with  a  foot  or  so  of  blue  clay,  if 
this  can  be  obtained.  This  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  over  the  stone  lining,  but  better  be¬ 
neath  it.  The  clay  should  be  wet  up 
like  mortar  and  carefully  puddled  or 
rammed  to  make  it  as  dense  as  possible. 
In  some  of  the  clay-lined  reservoirs  of 
the  West  cattle  are  turned  in  to  tread 
about  and  puddle  the  clay  used  on  the 
bottom  and  sides.  In  relining  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  place 
where  the  drain  pipe  passes  through  the 
dam,  as  unless  the  clay  is  well  packed 
about  it  water  may  seep  along  it  and 
form  a  passage. 

Water  Wheel  to  Drive 
Generator 

• 

I  own  a  small  110-volt  direct  current 
generator  about  one  kilowatt,  which  I 
would  like  to  operate  by  water  power 
from  mill  dam  having  20-ft.  head.  I  have 
endeavored  to  procure  a  small  turbine 
or  water  motor  that  would  deliver  about 
iy-2  h.  p.  but  cannot  find  a  turbine  maker 
that  puts  out  such  a  small  wheel.  One 
firm,  however,  sells  a  small  direct  con¬ 
nected  wheel  and  generator  for  which 
they  charge  around  $600.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  construct  an  impact  or 
jet  turbine,  and  with  such  a  wheel  could 
utilize  about  18  ft.  of  the  20  ft.  fall.  Ca7i 
you  suggest  the  dimensions  for  building 
such  a  wheel?  Theoretically,  the  required 
horse  power  should  be  obtained  from  the 
water  that  wou!(J  flow  through  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  conduit,  possibly  a  chute 
3  x  3  in.  or  less.  Would  a  wheel  1  ft. 
in  diameter  with  blades  or  buckets  3  in. 
wide,  to  revolve  about  400  r.p.m.  be  suit¬ 
able?  I  do  not  care  to  build  the  wheel 
until  I  am  sure  it  would  develop  enough 
power  for  running  the  generator  which  is 
stamped  16  light  capacity.  The  genera¬ 
tor  was  built  some  few  years  since,  al¬ 
though  not  used  much,  and  the  16  light 
alluded  to  may  not  mean  more  than  500 
watts  capacity.  G.  E.  c. 

Aneram  Lead  Mines,  N.  Y. 

Even  with  a  20-ft.  head  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  is  required  to  develop 
114  h.  p.  Assuming  a  wheel  which  would 
utilize  SO  per  cent  of  the  available  energy 
of  the  falling  water,  49.5  cubic  feet  or 
371.25  gallons  per  minute  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  produce  this  power.  This  is 
equal  to  nearly  12  barrels  of  water  per 
minute.  If  you  have  water  enough  to 
supply  it,  and  I  gather  from  the  de¬ 
scription  given  that  you  have,  I  would 
suggest  the  use  of  a  small  turbine.  A 
pipe  3-in.  square  would  be  much  too 
small  to  carry  the  quantity  of  water  re¬ 
quired.  The  exact  amount  that  it  would 
carry  would  depend  largely  upon  the 
length.  However,  an  opening  3-in.  square 
under  20  ft.  of  head  would  discharge 
only  about  eight  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  pipe,  due  to 
friction,  would  be  less.  If  your  generator 
is  rated  in  lamp  capacity  of  the  old 
carbon  filament  type  it  is  likely  that  it 
is  capable  of  handling  as  many  now.  The 
candle  power  of  the  present  bulb  is  usual¬ 
ly  higher,  hut  the  light  is  produed  with 
less  current  than  in  the  old  type. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  just  recently  put  out  a  bulletin  on 
small  farm  water  power  installations.  If 
a  request  is  made  to  your  Congressman 
he  will  have  a  copy  6ent  you.  It  would 
doubtless  he  of  interest  to  you. 


Poet:  “Just  hear  those  trees  in  the 
orchard  sighing  in  the  breeze !”  Plumber : 
“Huh !  I  guess  maybe  you’d  be  sighin’ 
too  if  you  was  as  full  of  green  apples  as 
them  trees  is.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


The  Hubbard  Grape 

Would  you  give  a  description  of  the 
Hubbard  grape?  How  does  the  Hubbard 
compare  in  time  of  ripening  and  quality, 
say  with  Campbell’s  Early?  I  planted  a 
collection  of  the  Munson  varieties  of 
twenty-odd  varieties  last  Spring,  most  of 
them  doing  very  well,  though  the  weather 
was  not  very  favorable.  We  have  had 
very  little  rain  since  they  were  planted. 
I  bought  half  a  dozen  Eastern  varieties  to 
try  along  with  the  Texas  or  Munson 
crosses  and  hybrids,  but  the  Eastern 
plants  have  not  done  nearly  as  well. 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss.  c.  F. 

The  Hubbard  grape  when  pollinated  by 
other  varieties  sets  a  'long,  compact,  at¬ 
tractive  cluster  of  large  berries  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  blue  bloom.  If  not  inter  planted 
with  other  varieties  blooming  with  it  the 
cluster  is  scraggly.  The  season  is  ap¬ 
proximately  that  of  Campbell,  although 
the  latter  colors  somewhat  earlier,  and 
the  tempation  is  to  pick  before  it  is  fully 
mature.  The  vine  of  Hubbard  is  much 
more  vigorous  than  Campbell,  resembling 
Brighton  in  this,  which  is  one  of  its  par¬ 
ents.  Hubbard  is  well  worth  a  trial  in 
the  borne  garden  along  with  other  va¬ 
rieties.  F.  E.  G. 


Greenhouse  Vegetables  in 
Winter 

I  am  going  to  put  up  a  greenhouse  and 
will  make  it  my  life  work  with  a  few 
hundred  fruit  trees  and  a  vegetable  gar¬ 
den.  Could  I  raise  vegetables  in  this 
greenhouse  during  the  Winter  months?  I 
am  going  to  make  the  greenhouse  big 
enough  and  if  I  make  igood  •wall  build 
another.  It  will  be  75  or  100  ft.  long, 
with  three  beds,  one  on  each  side  and 
one  through  the  middle,  with  a  walk 
about  2  ft.  wide.  I  intend  to  make  each 
bed  5  ft.  wide,  as  I  think  that  will  be 
about  vdde  enough  to  get  at  and  wTork. 

Elizabeth,  Pa.  w.  p. 

I  would  not  advise  W.  P.  to  try  to 
grow  vegetables  in  a  greenhouse  unless 
he  understands  the  business  thoroughly. 
I  have  seen  so  many  make  a  failure  of 
it,  that  it  is  a  very  serious  undertaking. 
The  Southern  States  are  shipping  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  to  our  markets  during 
the  Winter  months;  it  is  hard  work  to 
compete  with  them.  wit.  perkins. 


Why  Are  Some  Plums 
Bitter? 

I  am  wondering  if  any  of  your  readers 
can  tell  me  why  a  plum  tree’s  fruit  is 
bitter?  I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  tree 
of  beautiful  plums  but  the  fruit  is  bitter 
every  season.  S. 

Connecticut. 

More  than  likely  this  is  a  varietal  char¬ 
acteristic,  the  variety  in  question  having 
fruit  with  a  naturally  bitter  flavor,  or 
else  ill-adapted  to  the  section  in  which  it 
is  growing.  Seedling  plums  are  some¬ 
times  bitter  in  flavor.  More  often  a  va¬ 
riety  that  bears  delicious  fruit  in  one 
section  produces  poor  fruit  in  another, 
a  statement  which  applies  particularly  to 
pears  and  plums.  Experience  is  the  only 
guide.  Insects  such  as  curculio  may  in¬ 
jure  the  fruit  sufficiently  to  cause  a  bit¬ 
ter  gummy  exudate  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  fruit  would  be  eaten  in  such  a  case. 

H.  B.  T. 


Grafting  with  Brace  and  Bit 

I  have  done  some  grafting  by  boring 
a  small  hole  in  a  'tree  trunk,  reaming  the 
bark,  whittling  a  scion  to  fit.  Has  this 
been  done  before,  or  have  I  discovered  a 
new  way  to  graft?  G.  H.  p. 

Montourville,  Pa. 

This  is  different  “technique”  from  any 
we  know  of.  It  ought  to  work  so  long  as 
the  cambium  layers  are  matched,  and  if 
the  bark  on  the  scion  is  scuffed  up  a  bit 
it  ought  to  make  a  catch  every  time.  The 
main  difficulty  would  be  in  getting  scion 
wood  nearly  enough  of  uniform  size  to 
make  a  wholesale  job  easy.  Wouldn’t  it 
be  necessary  to  make  a  different  size  hole 
for  different  size  scions,  or  would  the 
reaming  operation  take  care  of  that? 

Grafting  is  as  old  as  time,  and  very 
likely  something  of  this  nature  has  been 
done  before,  but  it  needs  discussion.  Gan 
you  not  tell  us  something  more  about  it? 
Or  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have 
tried  it.  h.  b.  t. 


“I  hear  your  hired  man  has  gone  into 
the  movies.”  “Yep,  got  a  good  offer.” 
“What  on  earth  kin  he  do  in  the 
movies?”  “He’s  a  star  at  slow  motion.” 
— Louisville  Courier-J ournal. 
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Chores  Done 
in  Comfort 

Are  Done  Much  Faster! 


When  tramping  through  snow  and  slush, 
through  mud  and  mire,  remember  that  the 
best  protection  against  exposure  is  a  pair 
of  Firestone  Boots. 

They  are  sturdy,  water-proof,  and  always 
comfortable.  They  show  their  exceptional 
quality  in  their  appearance — in  the  very 
feel  of  the  lively,  flexible  rubber. 

The  Firestone  Boot  is  made  by  a  special 
process,  with  carefully  selected  materials 
cured  in  live  steam,  all  parts  welded  to¬ 
gether  under  pressure.  This  process  and 
Firestone’s  rigid  inspection  gives  double 
assurance  of  uniform  quality  and  long  wear. 

A  pair  of  these  boots  is  an  important 
part  of  every  farmer’s  work  outfit. 

The  Orange  Label  is  your  protection. 


_ 

ofQuakg 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .... 


Work  Up  _ 
to  the  Trees 


THEY  are  designed  for  orchard  tillage,  using 
Fordson,  Cletrac  or  similar  tractors.  They 
cover  an  immense  acreage.  When  fitted  with 
our  XL  (extra  long)  Coulters,  they  clip  every 
weed  and  mulch  the  entire  surface. 

"Acme” 

Coulter  Harrow 


Our  Acme 

Tractor  Models 
won’t  hurt  the 
branches  o  r 
break  off  the  fruit 


Tractor  Harrows 

Keep  Orchards  Clean 


We  also  make  a  full  line  of  mule- 
drawn  “Acmes”  for  grove  and  field 
tillage.  From  furrow  to  seed  bed 
you  need  no  other  tool  but  the 
“Acme”  and  thousands  use  no  other. 
Perhaps  you  have  an  old  “Acme” 
'i  that  can  be  renovated  at  slight  cost 
'•  with  a  new  set  of  Coulters. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
“Acme”  line  of  Coulter  Harrows. 

Write  us  for  interesting  folders. 


Nash-Acme  Harrow  Company 
377  Drexel  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

imiimmiimmmimiimiimiimminmi 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  ** square 

deal."  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


SANTA  CLAUS  IN  FEATHERS 

Part  II 

“Now  you  go  and  water  that  cow,” 
said  my  uncle,  “and  see  that  you  give  her 
all  she  needs.  I  have  ways  of  knowing 
when  you  fail  in  your  duty.” 

I  knew  all  about  these  “ways.”  Every 
now  and  then  he  would  salt  the  cow 
heavily  at  night  so  that  even  if  I  gave 
her  a  tubful  of  water  she  would  bawl 
for  drink  in  the  morning.  It  was  what 
I  called  the  salt  test.  I  took  the  lighted 
lantern  and  went  to  the  well.  It  was 
something  of  a  job  to  pull  up  that  cold 
heavy  bucket,  but  I  finally  got  my  pail 
partly  filled  and  carried  it  to  the  barn. 
That  barn  was,  like  the  church,  built  in 
more  prosperous  days  when  the  farm 
carried  quite  a  herd  of  cattle.  Now  it 
was  black  and  empty.  The  crack  of  a 
frosted  timber  or  the  hustle  of  a  rat  set 
faint  echoes  chasing  through  it.  In  one 
corner  was  a  room  where  my  uncle  stored 
coffins — for  he  was  agent  for  an  under¬ 
taker  in  a  nearby  town.  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  I  could  only  have  had 
some  little  dog  of  my  own  to  go  with  me 
on  those  dark  barn  journeys  it  would 
have  meant  a  companionship  to  be  re¬ 
membered  all  my  life.  But  our  folks 
would  not  keep  a  dog — it  cost  too  much 
and  tracked  dirt  into  the  house.  Once 
in  a  while  “Malty,”  the _  gray  cat,  would 
come  along — but  a  cat  is  never  as  con¬ 
stant  and  loyal  as  a  dog.  The  red  cow 
was  kept  in  the  barn  cellar  and  she  was 
gloriously  thirsty  that  Christmas  Eve. 
She  even  tipped  over  the  pail  in  her 
eagerness  to  get  enough.  It  meant  three 
long  trips  to  the  well  before  she  was  sat¬ 
isfied.  She  finally  had  enough,  and  I 
scraped  the  hay  within  her  reach  and 
went  to  look  at  the  hens.  They  too  were 
kept  in  the  barn  cellar,  and  they  slept 
on  a  high  roost  in  one  corner.  I  held  up 
my  lantern  and  saw  them  huddled  to¬ 
gether  for  warmth.  Each  one  had  its 
head  tucked  under  a  wing.  They  looked 
like  oblong  blocks  of  white  with  a  black 
knob  at  one  end  where  the  neck  feathers 
of  a  Brahma  showed  out.  When  one  of 
these  old  birds  sat  down  on  its  feathered 
legs  and  tucked  its  head  under  a  wing  it 
could  roost  on  the  North  Pole  without 
danger.  In  those  days  a  self-respecting 
hen  stopped  laying  about  November,  and 
never  laid  an  egg  until  nearly  March. 
That  was  the  fashion,  and  a  bird  that 
would  lay  an  egg  at  Christmas  was  some¬ 
thing  to  be  watched  and  suspected.  That 
township  is  now  filled  with  Bocks  and 
Reds.  They  are  kept  in  rooms  far  better 
than  any  I  had,  given  electric  lights  and 
every  other  convenience.  And  they  sure¬ 
ly  repay  this  care  with  Christmas  eggs. 
But  our  old  Brahmas  were  no  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  a  woodchuck  during  the 
Winter — cooped  in  the  damp  cellar  they 
sneezed  and  dozed  the  days  away  in  idle¬ 
ness.  I  saw  them  that  night  in  the 
lantern  light.  The  old  rooster  was  at 
the  middle  of  the  perch — a  fat,  warm  hen 
on  each  side.  I  confess  that  he  looked 
about  as  unlike  the  ideal  Santa  Claus 
as  one  could  imagine,  as  he  pulled  his 
head  from  under  his  wing  and  blinked 
at  me  with  sleepy  eyes.  No  use  expect¬ 
ing  any  Christmas  spirit  out  of  him  and 
yet — who  knows?  He  nudged  the  hen  on 
his  right  with  his  wing  until  she  too 
looked  at  me.  She  was  an  ancient 
fowl— her  laying  days  were  lying  far  be¬ 
hind  her  if  one  may  put  it  that  way,  yet 
she  and  the  rooster  seemed  to  be  talking 
over  some  important  matter  as  they 
locked  at  me  in  the  lantern  light.  But 
I  wanted  a  sign  before.  I  could  accept  old 
Brahma  as  Santa  Claus,  and  it  was  cold 
in  the  barn.  So  I  closed  the  doors  and 
went  back  to  the  house. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Before  you  take  off  your  boots  again,” 
said  my  aunt,  “you  take  what’s  left  of 
this  succotash  over  to  Captain  Hoxie. 
He  doesn’t  get  any  better;  maybe  this 
will  warm  him  up.” 

So  I  took  the  pitcher  and  went  out  the' 
back  way  across  the  pasture  for  Captain 
Hoxie’s  place.  I  sat  on  the  stone  wall 
for  a  moment  listening  for  bells,  angels’ 
song — anything  that  might  come.  There 
was  nothing  except  the  hum  of  the  wind 
as  it  blew  over  a  wire  which  Deacon 
Howard  had  put  at  the  top  of  his  fence. 
It  was  a  soft  gentle  hum. — almost  a  song. 
A  rabbit  crept  out  of  the  brush  at  one 
side  and  came  hopping  across  the  field. 
He  came  to  a  little  cedar  tree  and  in  the 
very  joy  of  his  strength  scorned  to  go 
around  it,  but  jumped  cleanly  over  the 
top  and  went  hopping  on.  There  was  a 
light  in  the  Hoxie  kitchen,  and  I  walked 
in  without  ceremony.  The  old  sea  cap¬ 
tain  sat  by  the  stove  wrapped  in  a 
blanket.  His  great  feet  were  in  a  tub  of 
hot  water,  and  he  wore  a  nightcap  on 
his  head.  I  handed  the  succotash  to  his 
wife. 

“Tell  Mis’  Reed  I  thank  her  kindly,” 
said  the  invalid,  “and  if  I  had  my  usual 
innards  I’d  eat  it  with  relish,  but  some¬ 
thing  seems  to  have  kinder  squished  in 
me  and  I  can’t  eat  nothin’  common.  Doc¬ 
tor  says  if  I  could  only  have  a  fresh  egg 
now  it  would  fix  me  up,  but  there  ain’t 
a  fresh  egg  in  this  town,  and  here  I  be 
starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty.” 


I  suppose  there  are  times  in  every  life 
when  some  supreme  desire  to  do  a  noble 
act  or  to  be  of  some  special  help  to  our 
friends  surges  over  us.  It  will  overcome 
selfishness,  weakness,  fear  or  prejudice. 
I  felt  something  of  that  as  I  saw  my  old 
friend  reject  the  offering  of  succotash.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  only  way  to  save  his  life 
was  to  find  a  fresh  egg — and  where  was 
the  hen  in  all  that  township  with  the 
courage  to  lay  one?  I  have  observed 
that  boys  often  display  the  most  intense 
affection  for  people  who  are  regarded 
with  indifference  by  most  of  the  sensible 
folks  in  the  community.  Captain  Hoxie 
was  a  good  friend  of  mine.  I  had  heard 
him  say,  right  out  loud,  when  my  uncle 
was  scolding  me: 

“I  call  him  a  smart  boy — I  wish  I  had 
half  a  dozen  like  him  !” 

I  suppose  you  will  never  know  what 
balm  to  a  troubled  spirit  such  words  were 
to  a  little  “wTar  orphan”  brought  up  in 
a  family  where  tenderness  was  thought 
to  ruin  a  boy.  And  here  was  my  old 
friend — sick,  dying  it  might  be,  for  the 
want  of  a  fresh  egg. 

“Now  you’re  a  smart  boy,”  wailed  the 
captain,  “can’t  you  roust  out  an  egg 
somewhere?” 

Since  then  I  have  seen  many  strange 
things,  and  have  gone  chasing  on  many 
impossible  quests  for  the  pot  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  the  raibow,  but  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  anything  so  greatly  desired  and 
yet  so  seemingly  impossible  as  the  long¬ 
ing  for  that  fresh  egg  as  I  tramped  home 
through  the  snow.  I  took  the  road  this 
time,  and  just  as  I  came  in  sight  of  our 
house  I  met  Sam  Goddard.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  “farmed  progressive.”  He 
tried  new  tools  and  new  kinds  of  stock, 
and  I  knew  he  had  bought  a  new  kind  of 
hen.  It  was  a  little  white  bird  said  to 
be  “all  egg.”  Perhaps  he  could  play 
Santa  Claus  with  an  egg  basket.  So  I 
hailed  him  : 

“Say  Mr.  Goddard — you  know  where 
I  can  get  a  fresh  egg?” 

“An  aig?  A  fresh  aig?  Why  don’t 
you  ask  for  diamonds  this  weather? 
What  you  want  of  an  aig?” 

“Why,  Cap’n  Hoxie’s  sick  and  can’t 
eat  anything  but  an  egg!” 

“What?  Si  Hoxie  sick  so  he  can’t 
eat?  Ho!  Try  him  on  biled  dinner!  Si 
Hoxie  so  sick  lie  can’t  eat?  Ain’t  he  told 
us  how  he  was  wrecked  once  and  lived 
four  days  on  raw  fish  and  salt  water? 
An  aig  for  Si  Hoxie?  Ho !  Ho !” 

He  went,  on  down  the  road  shouting 
with  laughter. 

*  * 

I  dreamed  of  eggs  that  night.  They 
appeared  in  all  colors  and  sizes.  They 
seemed  close  at  hand,  but  whenever  I 
reached  out  to  take  them  they  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  in  their  place  appeared  our  old 
rooster.  He  had  led  me  off  to  a  corner 
of  the  haymow  to  show  me  a  nest  full  of 
eggs  when  I  awoke  with  a  start  to  find  a 
white-haired  man  by  my  bed.  It  was  not 
Santa  Claus  but  my  uncle  come  to  get 
me  up,  for  I  had  forgotten  to  bring  in 
the  kindling  for  the  morning  fire.  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  dawned  upon  us  bright  and 
cold.  The  windows  were  well  frosted, 
and  there  was  a  little  sift  of  dry  snow 
on  the  bed  cover.  It  had  come  in  through 
a  crack  in  the  roof.  I  did  my  chores  and 
we  had  our  breakfast.  Then  I  went  out 
to  finish  up  my  barn  work.  The  sun  had 
come  up,  and  through  the  east  windows 
long  splinters  of  light  had  made  their 
way  into  the  cavernous  barn.  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  I  stood  and  watched  the  specks 
of  dust  moving  about  in  a  dance  within 
these  light  rays.  I  stood  there  thinking 
about  Captain  Hoxie  and  his  needed  egg, 
when  there  suddenly  came  from  the  barn 
cellar,  a  familiar  sound  which  I  had  not 
heard  before  in  many  weeks.  There 
could  be  no  question  about  it.  Old 
Brahma  was  crowing.  It  was  a  hoarse, 
rasping  crow,  for  he  was  long  out  of 
practice,  but  it  surely  was  a  crow.  The 
old  bird  was  surely  celebrating  some  Un¬ 
usual  event — and,  joining  in  with  it.  like 
the  schoolmaster’s  tenor  voice  around  the 
poormaster’s  bass  was  the  shrill  cackle 
of  an  old  hen.  I  ran  down  the  cellar 
stairs  as  I  imagine  men  ran  in  old  times 
to  witness  a  miracle.  The  sunshine  flood¬ 
ed  the  cellar.  The  hens  stood  basking 
in  it,  or  shook  themselves  in  the  box  of 
ashes  under  the  window.  Off  at  one 
side,  in  front  of  the  red  cow,  stood  old 
Brahma,  erect  and  proud.  He  threw 
back  his  head  and  let  out  a  great  roar  of 
triumph,  and  as  I  came  down  the  stairs, 
his  ancient  wife,  who  had  been  on  the 
roost  beside  him  the  night  before,  hopped 
up  from  the  corner  and  cackled — for  all 
the  world  like  the  minister’s  wife  when 
she  tried  to  sing  the  Star-spangled  Ban¬ 
ner,  while  her  throat  was  sore.  And  in 
the  hole  in  the  hay  from  which  she 
arose  I  actually  saw  it — a  big  brown  egg! 
There  it  was — you  may  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  Old  Brahma  stood  there 
with  his  red  comb,  his  big  head  with  the 
fluff  of  white  feathers  below  his  beak 
and  the  strip  of  dark  feathers  around  his 
neck  like  an  old-fashioned  “comforter.” 
Believe  me  or  not  as  you  like,  but  at 
that  moment  old  Brahma  was  a  perfect 
picture  of  Santa  Glaus.  You  can  argue 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


Scrapping 

worn-out  knowledge — 

YEARS  ago  this  statement — 

“ Ammonia  must  be  transformed  to  nitrate 
form  before  it  can  be  used  as  plant  food ” 

was  generally  accepted.  We  know  better  now. 
Research  has  shown  that  practically  all  crops 
feed  directly  on  nitrogen  in  ammonia  form  as 
well.  Nitrification  may  occur  but  it  is  not 
essential. 

This  statement,  too, 

“ Nitrate  nitrogen  acts  more  quickly  than 
ammonia  nitrogen ” 

is  still  often  heard,  but  here  again  research 
has  shown  that  young  plants  take  up  the 
ammonia  nitrogen  as  rapidly  as  the  nitrate 
nitrogen,  if  not  more  so. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  furnishes  nitrogen  in 
ammonia  form,  which  is  directly  and  immediately  avail¬ 
able  as  plant  food  for  the  growing  crop.  There  is  no 
better  or  quicker-acting  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  especially 
for  fruit  and  vegetables,  where  shipping  quality  and 
uniformity  count  for  so  much. 

IV rite  for  booklets  on  fruit  and  vegetable  growing. 


IT  op.  Dressing 
Talk  No.  1 


ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal.  Medina,  Ohio 

The  Barrett  Company,  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am 
especially  interested  in  . 

( Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above ) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name - - - 


Address 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  who 
should  read  this  book: 

1.  All  those  who  are  deaf,  because  it  speaks  their  language 

and  presents  their  thought. 

2.  All  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deaf  or 

hard  of  hearing  because  it  shows  them  how  to 
be  comanpionable. 

3.  All  others  who  are  interested  in  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  regard  this  hook  read  this : 

The  copy  of  your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  which  I  loaned  to  a  family 
who  is  rapidly  moving  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  just  got  back  to  me 
yesterday.  I  went  to  bed  with  it,  spent  the  night  reading  it,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  happy  although  sleepless  night. 

You  have  made  a  contribution,  a  brand  new  contribution,  to  a  new 
field  of  literature.  You  have  opened  up  the  soul  of  the  deaf  to  a  callous 
public,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  your  book  will  be  quoted  many  times  in 
the  next  thousand  years. 

And  quite  as  important,  you  have  helped  to  cheer  the  souls  that  live 
in  the  kingdom  of  silence.  It  is  so  simple  in  style,  so  graphic  and  read¬ 
able,  so  intimately  personal  and  tender  that  you  kept  me  thinking  all 
the  while  of  Ike  Marvel  and  his  comfortable  ramblings  in  “The  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor”  and  “My  Farm  at  Edgewood,”  and  the  easy  jog-trot  of 
Thackeray.  You  have  many  of  the  graces  of  both  these  men,  but  I 
judge  that  you  lack  the  habit  that  both  of  them  solaced  their  souls  with, 
namely,  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  Virginia  tobacco.  Your  volume  is  literally 
a  “store  of  accumulated  philosophy  and  sunshine”  for  the  deaf.  And  it 
is  as  fascinating  to  me  as  it  was  to  my  little  deaf  friend. 

I  congratulate  you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  volume  all  in  the  same 
breath.  (Signed)  E.  C.  BRANSON. 

The  University  of  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Sent  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
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The  Small  Grower 

Here's  a 
sprayer  that 
pays  splen* 
d  i  d  profit 
to  the  man 
with  the 
medium 
sited  or¬ 
chard. 

It’s  the  popular  Hardie  Spray 
Ring  Special.  Priced  $100.00 
lower  than  others  of  equal  ca¬ 
pacity.  Five  gallons  per  minute 
at  300  lbs.  pressure.  Built  to » 
stand  terrific  strain. 


H 


DEPENDABLE 


SPRAYERS 

AND  DUSTERS 

Below  is  shown  the  easiest  working 
hand  outfit  ever  made.  Double-acting 
pump  divides  labor  in  half  each  stroke. 
Outfit  made  carefully  as  a  power 
sprayer.  Fitted  with  suction  hose, 
strainer  and  tested  to  200  lbs.  Large 
output  makes  price  very 
low.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  power  and 
hand  sprayers. 


HARDIE 
MFG.  CO. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Branches  at  Brockport, 
N.  Y.,  Macon,  Ga. 


LETUSTAN 
VOUR  HIDE 


Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 
Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 
Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 
FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
■hip  hides,  etc. 


TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 


FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
m  Automatic  Cold  Vault.  ' 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  1YELI  AVENUE  ROCHESTER, N.  Y 


Send  for 

C  atalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 

wi  - 


kinds. 


/heels  to  fit 


any  running  gear. 
Catalog  illustrated  in  eolora  frea. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  Bo  SL.Quincy.llla 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


Onion  Culture 

Will  you  give  me  information  on  onion 
growing?  I  have  been  raising  them  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  have  a  lot  to 
learn.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  this 
year  with  my  onions  going  to  scallions 
and  thick-neck.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this,  and  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  it?  A 
large  amount  of  them  seemed  to  go  to 
large  tops  and  then  to  scallions ;  many 
who  raise  onions  roll  them  down  with 
a  barrel.  What  is  the  object  of  that, 
and  what  time  should  I  began  to  roll 
them?  Should  I  commence  early  in 
order  to  get  larger  onions  ?  G,  W.  C. 

Waldo  boro,  Me. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  grow  a  crop  of 
onions  as  potatoes  if  the  seed  is  sown  at 
the  proper  time  and  the  right  kind  of 
fertilizer  is  used.  The  seed  should  he 
sown  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  so  the  onions  will 
mature  the  first  week  in  August.  One 
exf  the  contributory1  Causes  of  “thick 
neck”  is  too  much  nitrogen  in  the  soil 
or  manure  used.  A  good  sandy  loam 
free  from  weed  seed  is  an  ideal  plot  to 
be  used  for  growing  onions.  After  plow¬ 
ing  ground  sow  one  ton  of  3-S-10  phos¬ 
phate  per  acre  broadcast,  harrow  and 
drag  ground  until  very  fine  and  level. 
Sow  the  seed  quite  thick  (one  ounce  to 
every  250  ft.  of  row)  in  rows  12  in. 
apart.  Onions  will  “bottom  up”  better 
if  seed  is  close  together.  Many  of  my 
onions  do  not  touch  the  ground  when 
pulled  as  they  are  forced  up  between 
other  onions  and  grow  with  their  roots 
reaching  the  ground  between  the  other 
onions.  I  had  onions  in  the  Inter-State 
Fair  that  measured  13  in.  in  circum¬ 
ference  grown  from  Prizetaker  seed.  I 
know  quite  a  number  of  people  think 
ground  must  be  covered  wjth  manure 
and  plowed  in  before  sowing  the  seed 
to  get  a  good  crop,  but  I  find  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  labor,  in  keeping  the  weeds 
down  and  another  contributory  cause  of 
“thick-neck.”  Do  not  roll  the  tops  down 
at  any  season  of  the  year. 

’W'M.  PERKINS. 


Reasons  for  a  Cover  Crop 

fif  my  orchards  are  grown  up  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  Fall  grass,  why  go  to 
the  expense  of  putting  in  rye  as  cover 
crop?  J.  v. 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  good  many  fruit 
growers  believe  that  weeds  and  Fall  grass 
are  plenty  good  enough  for  a  cover  crop. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  a  seeded 
cover  crop  is  to  be  preferred.  On  general 
principles,  it  is  better  to  kill  out  the 
weeds  instead  of  encouraging  their 
growth.  They  may  do  no  great  harm  in 
an  orchard,  but  the  seeds  spread  and 
blow  all  over  the  farm.  The  weeds  and 
grass  will  not,  as  a  rule,  give  as  large 
a  crop  to  turn  under  as  the  cover  crop — 
especially  if  rye  is  used  with  other  seeds. 
The  plowing  or  harrowing  needed  to  seed 
the  cover  crop  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
soil.  There  is  some  loss  of  nitrates  from 
the  soil  all  through  the  Fall  and  Winter. 
The  weeds  and  grass  make  no  growth 
during  the  cold  weather.  The  roots  of 
the  cover  crop  are  alive  and  will  save 
these  nitrates.  The  cover  crop  comes  up 
rapidly  in  the  Spring.  It  drys  and  warms 
the  soil  somewhat  by  sucking  out  the 
water.  The  chemical  action  of  the  green 
crop  on  the  soil  in  Spring  is  more  use¬ 
ful  than  that  of  the  dead  grass.  These 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  green  cover 
crop  may  he  more  useful  than  a  natural 
growth  of  weeds  and  grass. 


Plowing  Under  Cornstalks 

In  regard  to  plowing  under  cornstalks 
would  say  to  roll  them  down  early  in  the 
Fall ;  roll  them  at  least  twice,  and  three 
times  is  better.  Run  the  roller  back  and 
forth  across  the  field,  so  stalks  will  lie 
all  one  way.  Then  if  you  want  to  broad¬ 
cast  some  rye  and  cross-harrow  in  all  the 
better.  Run  the  disk  same  way  stalks 
are  rolled  down  ;  if  this  be  done  early  in 
the  Fall  very  little,  in  fact  practically 
none  of  the  corn  fodder  will  blow  away. 
Next  Spring  disk  your  field  crossways  of 
the  cornstalks,  and  you  can  cut  them  up 
so  they  do  not  bother  the  cultivator 
when  farming.  If  the  stalk  is  crushed 
in  the  Fall  and  the  outside  hard  glaze 
broken,  the  stalk  will  rot  and  get  tender 
through  the  Winter.  If  it  is'  not  broken 
and  the  stalk  stands  up  and  does  not  lie 
flat  on  the  ground,  it  will  be  hard  and 
more  or  less  in  the  way  when  you  farm 
the  next  season.  hamlin  woolman. 

New  Jersey. 


Working  for  You 


In  the  past  twenty-five  years 
this  Bureau  has  spent  much 
of  its  time  conducting  actual 
trials,  collecting  data  from  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  elsewhere  to  learn  the 
actual  facts  about  the  value  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

in  fertilizing  crops. 

There  is  no  guess  work  in  the  Bul¬ 
letins  we  send  out  on  this  subject. 
Farmers  throughout  the  Country 
who  have  read  them  and  have  fol¬ 
lowed  our  advice  have  added  by 
their  own  testimony  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  profitable 
results. 

There  is  a  sure  way  of  learning 
definitely  just  how  profitably  you 
can  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  on  your  own 
land.  Demonstrate  it  on  one  of  your 
own  crops. 

Mark  off  two  plots  of  one  acre  or 
half  an  acre  each.  On  one  of  the 
plots,  use  Nitrate  of  Soda,  200  lbs. 
per  acre  for  cultivated  crops  or  100 
lbs.  per  acre  for  other  crops.  On  the 
second  plot  use  no  Nitrate. 

Harvest  the  plots  separately  and 
weigh  or  measure  the  results. 

The  cash  value  of  the  increased 
crop  on  the  Nitrated  plot  over  that 
on  the  check  plot  will  show  you  just 
what  profit  comes  from  the  use  of 
the  Nitrate. 

If  you  want  our  Free  Bulletins  full 
of  truths  about  Nitrate  of  Soda,  send 
us  your  address,  name  your  principal 
crops  and  for  our  information  add  the 
number  2020. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda — 


The  cost  of  plowing,  planting  and  cul¬ 
tivating  an  acre  is  the  same  whether 
a  good  crop  or  a  poor  one  results. 

Aside  from  the  effect  of  sunshine 
and  rain,  a  good  or  bad  crop  depends 
largely  on  the  fertilizer  used. 

If  a  dollar’s  worth  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda  will  produce  an  increase  of  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  or  more  in  crop 
its  use  pays  a  big  profit  regardless  of 
cost. 

Take  Apples  for  instance. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion's  Bulletin  reports: 

‘‘The  use  of  twenty  cents  worth  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  per  tree  resulted  in  an 
increased  yield  of  more  than  I  barrel 
of  fruit  per  tree.” 

Missouri  State  Fruit  Experiment 
Station,  Fruit  Notes  No.  9,  says: 

“For  immediate  results  there  is 
probably  nothing  that  will  excel  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda  in  the  sod  orchard.  The 
standard  recommendation  is  five  lbs. 
for  a  mature  tree  which  can  be  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased  to  suit  conditions. 

“In  many  cases  this  chemical  has 
shown  i  tself  to  be  the  only  one  that  is 
of  direct  assistance  to  the  tree.” 

Arkansas  Experiment  Station  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  1 81: 

“The  best  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  using  about'  2\  pounds  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  per  average  tree  for 
early  application ;  and  about  the  same 
amountfor  the  June  drop  application.” 

New  Hampshire  College  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Technical  Bulletin: 

“It  is  also  well  known  that  nitrog¬ 
enous  fertilizers,  especially  the  more 
readily  available  forms  such  a3  Nitrate 
of  Soda,  will  bring  about  increased 
growth  of  the  trees.” 

Maryland  Experiment  Station  Bul¬ 
letin: 

“Of  the  three  materials.  Nitrate  of 
Soda  or  some  other  quick  acting  ni¬ 
trogenous  material  is  most  likely  to 
give  direct  benefit.” 

Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Bulletin: 

"Quickly  available  nitrogen  is  clearly 
the  determining  element  in  successful 
orchard  fertilization  on  thin,  poor  up¬ 
land  soils  such  as  abound  in  the  hilly 
regions  of  southern  Ohio. 

“The  addition  of  2%  pounds  of  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda  per  tree  to  the  regular 
applications  of  2%  pounds  Nitrate,  5 
pounds  Acid  Phosphate  and  2  %  pounds 
Potash  per  tree  gave  a  gain  of  24 
barrels  of  apples  per  acre  per  year.” 

Others  bear  the  same  testimony. 

For  Cotton  growers  Nitrate  has  be¬ 
come  such  an  absolute  necessity  that 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  has 
appointed  a  Commission  to  arrange 
for  the  purchase  of  full  ship  cargoes  of 
Nitrate  in  Chile  and  to  import  it  for 
direct  sale  to  South  Carolina  farmers. 

During  the  war,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  appropriated  £20, 000, 000 
to  import  Nitrate  of  Soda  from  Chile 
and  sell  it  direct  to  farmers  at  cost. 

Tobacco  experiments  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Maryland  have  shown  that 
200  pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  acre 
have  produced  an  increase  of  more 
than  300  pounds  of  leaf  Tobacco  and 
also  that  without  further  fertilizer  the 
Wheat,  following  Tobacco  on  the  same 
ground,  produced  an  increase  of  over 
six  bushels  of  Wheat. 

Tobacco  experiments  at  the  Virginia 
and  Ohio  Stations  also  show  very  large 
profits  from  using  Nitrate. 

Wheat,  top-dressed  in  the  Spring 
with  100  pounds  of  Nitrate,  at  the 
Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Virginia  Stations 
has  shown  very  profitable  returns. 

Hay  increases  of  33  per  cent  may  be 
expected  from  an  early  Spring  top¬ 
dressing  of  100  pounds  of  Nitrate  per 
acre  and  permanent  pastures  are  tre¬ 
mendously  improved  by  the  same 
treatment. 


Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 
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Seven  Big  Houses  Ready 
Serve  the  American  People 


Seven  big  houses  containing  ovf ;  hundred  acres 
of  floor  space !  Each  house  filled  ifche  same  bright, 
new,  fresh  merchandise! 

Seven  big  houses  working  togpfbuying  together 
to  secure  the  lowest  possible  pri< 

Such  is  the  service  Ward’s  offer 


Our  Baltimore 
is  Convenient  t 


se 
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This  map  shows  the  states 
served  by  our  Baltimore 
house.  Vast  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  this  central 
point  mean  quick  ship¬ 
ment  and  prompt  delivery 
of  your  orders. 


You  send  the  coupon  to  Baltimcj[)r  your  copy  of 
Ward’s  new  complete  Catalogue 

You  send  your  orders  to  Balt 
letters  reach  us  quicker,  your  goo 
You  save  both  time  and  transp< 
ordering  from  Baltimore. 

But  back  of  this  big  Baltimor 
you  all  the  advantage,  the  opporti 
made  possible  by  this  entire  org 
gomery  Ward  &  Co. 


e  because  your 
you  quicker. 
:ion  charges  by 


$60,000,000  in  h 
Secured  these  Bargaii  or  You 
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In  making  ready  the  merchandi 
complete  Catalogue,  over  $60, 
used !  Cash  buys  cheaper  than  crec 
cost  less  by  the  thousand  gross,  b 

And  besides,  our  complete  organiza 
chandise  specialists  visited  the  market 
but  of  the  world  in  searching  out  these  a 
gains  for  you. 


r  you ! 

.merican  nation. 
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this  big  new 
0  in  cash  was 
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train  load. 


buyers,  of  mer- 
only  of  America, 
test  possible  bar- 


That  is  what  is  back  of  Ward’s  Catalogue.  That  is  the  power 
of  these  seven  big  houses.  That  is  the  opportunity  for  saving 
this  Catalogue  brings  into  your  home. 

And  at  Ward’s  your  savings  are  real  savings.  A  low  price 
is  a  genuine  low  price  because — 

“We  never  Sacrifice  Quality 
To  Make  a  Low  Price” 

When  you  order  from  Ward’s  you  have  an  assurance  of  qual¬ 
ity,  of  satisfactory  service,  of  long  wear  in  everything  you  buy. 

We  put  into  our  tires  as  much  new  live  rubber,  as  strong 
heavy  cords  as  can  be  put  into  a  tire.  Measuring  and  weigh¬ 
ing  our  tires  proves  them  larger  and  heavier.  We  could  cut 
this  quality  to  make  a  lower  price. 

At  Ward’s  we  keep  up  quality.  We  consider  first  your  satis¬ 
faction.  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  seemingly  low 
price.  We  offer  no  price  baits.  Ward’s  low  prices  are  low 
prices  on  standard  “ quality  ”  goods — always. 

Our  54  year  old 
Complete  Guarantee 

Ward’s  published  the  first  mail  order  guarantee.  We  guaran¬ 
teed  your  complete  satisfaction.  We  said:  “Your  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.”  And  we  have  lived  up  to  this  Golden 
Rule  policy  for  54  years.  You  take  no  risk  when  you  order 
from  Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co. 

So  send  today  for  your  free  copy  of  our  big  Catalogue.  See 
for  yourself  the  savings.  See  for  yourself  just  why  twice  as 
many  people  have  in  the  last  four  years  sent  their  orders  to 
Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co. 

Our  Catalogue  is  yours,  free.  The  coupon  that  brings  it  is 
printed  below.  The  opportunity  for  saving,  for  convenient, 
satisfactory  service  is  yours.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  learn  for 
yourself  the  saving  in  sending  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


Baltimore 


Montgomery yard  &Co 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Toiiy  the  Most  Progressive 


Jutland,  Ore. 


Oakland,  Calif. 


Fort  Worth 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Dept.  64- B 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s  complete 
Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 


Name 


Local  Address . 


P.  O. 


State . 


A  copy  of  our  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book  will  be  sent  to  you  \ 
free  if  you  are  interested.  Shall  we  send  you  a  copyPJi 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But' to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


FORTY  years  ago  in  the  first  issue  of  The  R. 

N.-Y.  for  18S6  the  following  little  poem  was 
printed.  Since  then  nearly  2,100  issues  of  the  paper 
have  passed  through  the  press  and  gone  out  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  The  writer  has  watched  this  long  pro¬ 
cession,  and  he  concludes  that  while  manners  and 
habits  of  looking  at  life  have  changed,  the  essential 
principles  of  human  nature  remain  unchanged — and 
so  the  little  poem  is  repeated : 

Another  year  has  gone,  and  Father  Time 
Has  placed  within  his  pigeonhole  with  care 
Another  manuscript — and  prose  and  rhyme 
Both  good  and  had  are  sadly  tangled  there. 

So  now  we  take  another  sheet  as  pure 
As  is  an  angel’s  wing  and  grasp  our  pen 
To  write  the  New  Year’s  varied  record  sure 
That  all  our  writing  will  confront  us  when 
The  wing  of  years  shall  blow  the  dust  away 
And  from  Time’s  dusty  desk  the  Master's  hand 
Shall  take  our  manuscript  all  stained  and  gray 
And  read  it  so  that  all  may  understand. 

Then  write  with  care,  my  brothers,  through  the  years 
Lest  ail  our  work  be  blotted  out  with  tears, 

* 

SOME  of  our  farsighted  cattle  men  thoroughly 
believe  that  the  business  of  producing  high- 
class  beef  is  working  east.  Many  of  the  old  cattle 
ranges  are  being  cut  up  into  small  farms.  This  will 
take  them  out  of  the  cattle-feeding  business,  for  the 
smaller  farms  will  be  used  to  produce  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables.  The  Central  West  will  continue  to  produce 
beef  on  high-priced  land,  but  sooner  or  later  there 
will  come  a  limit  to  such  operations.  The  Eastern 
States,  such  as  Pennsylvania.  New  York  and  New 
England,  with  their  comparatively  cheap  land,  good 
water  and  grass,  will  naturally  come  more  and  more 
back  into  cattle.  The  present  demoralized  condi¬ 
tion  of  dairying  will  help  bring  this  change  about. 
We  think  there  will  be  a  slow  but  steady  change  in 
breeding — toward  the  milking  Shorthorn,  Brown 
Swiss  and  other  general  purpose  breeds,  so  that  the 
bull  calves  will  have  greater  beef  value.  This 
change  will  be  gradual,  but  it  seems  to  be  surely 
coming,  and  in  many  ways  it  will  be  better  for 
dairying  than  the  present  one-sided  business  of 
making  milk  production  a  special  business. 

* 

THE  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  needs  a  new  well-equipped  building  if 
£t  is  to  continue  its  work  properly.  There  seems  to 
be  no  question  about,  that.  The  facts  are  well 
known,  and  farmers  who  are  interested  in  such 
things  generally  agree  regarding  the  necessity.  Last 
year  the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  such 
a  building,  but  the  Governor  vetoed  the  item.  His 
reason  for  doing  so  was  as  follows: 

“This  is  a  permanent  improvement  which  should 
be  provided  for  out  of  the  bond  issue  now  pending.” 

The  people  have  now  voted  for  the  bond  issue,  and 
there  seems  now  no  reason  why  the  Governor 
should  object  in  case  the  people  show  that  they  want 
this  building  erected.  This  bond  issue  vote  has  called 
out  a  flood  of  demands  for  all  sorts  of  buildings. 
Albany  will  be  full  of  people  calling  for  a  slice  of 
that  $10,000,000  which  the  people  have  voted.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  effects  which  we  pointed  out  be¬ 
fore  election.  At  any  rate  if  the  fruit  growers  and 
others  want  this  building  they  must  speak  for  it, 
and  speak  out  loud. 

* 

WE  have  a  good  many  cases  like  the  following 
put  up  to  us  for  opinion  or  settlement:  A 
sold  a  farm  to  B.  On  this  farm  was  a  good  barn, 
well  equipped  with  labor-saving  devices— including 
a  good  hay  carrier  and  track.  The  farm  was  sold 
and  the  papers  signed  when  A  received  a  separate 
offer  for  the  hay  carrier  fixtures.  He  thought  to 


make  a  little  extra  money,  so  he  went  to  the  barn 
and  tried  to  remove  the  track  and  carrier  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  personal  property.  B  refused 
to  give  up  these  fixtures,  claiming  they  were  real 
estate,  and  thus  went  with  the  barn.  The  trouble 
in  this  case  was  that  B  did  not  get  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  showing  just  what  went  with  the  barn.  The 
general  rule  is  that  fixtures  definitely  and  securely 
attached  to  any  part  of  the  real  estate  are  consid¬ 
ered  a  part  of  it  and  cannot  be  removed.  In  some 
cases  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  that  when 
such  things  are  securely  nailed  they  become  real 
estate,  but  when  put  up  with  screws,  easily  taken 
out,  they  are  personal  property.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing  it  would  probably  be  held  that  the  track  went 
with  the  barn,  but  that  the  fork  and  ropes  are  per¬ 
sonal.  In  the  case  mentioned  perhaps  at  law  A 
could  claim  the  hay  fork  and  ropes,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  understood  between  the  two  men  that 
the  complete  outfit  went  with  the  barn  We  have 
had  the  same  controversy  arise  over  ownership  of 
screen  doors  and  windows  or  house  stoves.  The 
point  is  that  in  making  a  bargain  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  whether  the  tail  goes  with  the  hide. 

* 

YOU  remember  that  last  ‘Summer  we  gave  re¬ 
ports  of  the  new  plan  for  using  parcel  post  in 
mailing  farm  products.  It  was  proposed  to  use  the 
carriers  on  the  rural  routes  for  bringing  in  and  de¬ 
livering  wliat  the  farmers  had  to  sell,  and  carrying 
to  them  what  they  bought  in  town.  Anything  could 
be  mailed,  rates  were  low,  and  we  think  a  fair  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  increase  local  trade  between  town 
and  country.  This  was  tried  out  at  50  pest  offices — 
various  sections  of  the  country  being  included.  At 
the  time  we  reported  farmers  had  not  used  the 
service  to  any  extent.  Now  the  Postmaster  General 
reports  that  “There  is  no  public  need  or  demand  for 
this  character  of  service.’’  It  is  evident  that  farm¬ 
ers  did  not  care  to  use  this  form  of  parcel  post.  In 
this  age  of  roadside  stands  and  cheap  cars  farmers 
near  local  markets  seem  able  to  dispose  of  their 
goods  direct  and  without  government  help. 

* 

HE  agricultural  committee  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  (has  gained  in  im¬ 
portance,  and  is  now  one  of  its  three  leading  com¬ 
mittees.  It  will  be  of  unusual  importance  this  year, 
for  great  farm  problems  have  arisen  and,  as  all 
know,  the  real  work  of  Congress  is  done  through 
its  committees.  Formerly,  we  believe,  the  members 
on  these  important  committees  were  appointed  by 
the  speaker.  Now  they  are  selected  by  a  committee 
on  committees.  The  Republicans  now  control  the 
House  and  their  committee  contains  one  member 
from  each  State  which  elects  representatives  of 
their  party.  We  were  in  hopes  that  Hon.  Elbert  8. 
Bingham  would  be  selected  for  this  agricultural 
committee.  New  England  is  entitled  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  surely  no  man  in  the  East  is  better 
qualified  to  serve.  For  some  reason  lie  was  not 
selected.  While  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  each  given  a  representative  New 
England  was  ignored.  We  merely  remark  that  some 
of  the  methods  of  politicians  are  past  finding  out. 

* 

THE  following  advertisement  appears  in  a  local 
paper  printed  in  New  Jersey: 

REWARD 

$25  REWARD  FOR  THE  AR¬ 
REST  AND  CONVICTION  OF 
THE  PERSON  OR  PERSONS, 

WHO  RECENTLY  DUG  UP 
AND  TOOK  AWAY  EIGHT 
(S)  SMALL  EVERGREEN 
TREES  FROM  THE  UPPER 
PART  OF  THE  LAWN  OF 
MRS.  J.  EDWARD  MASTIN, 

1ST  NORTH  MAPLE  AVE. 

That  (is  evidence  of  the  progress  these  auto  hogs 
are  making  in  crime.  Stealing  evergreen  trees  is 
about  the  meanest  thievery  one  can  think  of.  One 
of  our  readers  tells  of  a  case  where  a  hedge  plant 
was  stripped  of  red  berries.  The  thief  thought  they 
were  juniper — to  be  used  in  making  “home-brewed" 
rum. 

* 

HE  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  states 
that  every  10  people  engaged  in  “private  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry”  are  supporting  an  eleventh  per¬ 
son  who  is  entirely  dependent  on  public  funds: 

Those  dependent  on  public  funds  include  public 
charges  in  almshouses,  charitable  and  penal  institu- 
lions,  pensioners  and  public  employees,  whose  ranks, 
the  board  finds,  after  a  post-war  decline,  have  swelled 
again  to  2.800.000.  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  over  1913. 


The  direct  cost  of  their  services  for  1925  is  estimated 
at  $4,300,000,000,  an  increase  of  23  per  cent  over  the 
1923  public  payroll.  The  burden  of  the  total  public 
expenditures  for  services  and  dependents  amounts  to 
$40  a  year  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these  public  officials 
are  little  better  than  parasites.  That  is,  they  do  no 
really  important  or  necessary  work.  The  public 
would  be  just  as  well  served — better  in  fact — if  they 
were  driven  away  from  the  public  crib  and  forced  to 
earn  their  own  living.  They  do  not  fit  the  job,  but 
the  job  is  fitted  to  them  to  repay  some  political 
obligation  and  keep  the  party  machinery  working. 
We  know  of  one  case  where  a  man  did  a  little 
“dirty  work”  for  the  party  and.  in  return,  demanded 
a  job  for  his  son.  They  made  the  boy  a  page  at  the 
State  House  during  a  session  of  the  Legislature.  He 
came  home  ruined  for  life  through  dissipation  and 
bad  example.  The  country  is  over-run  with  these 
leeches  and  useless  job-hunters,  and  yet,  all  the 
time,  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  these  jobs 
and  provide  for  people  who  ought  to  go  to  work. 

* 

A  says  the  board  of  health  has  not  the  power  to 
test  a  herd  of  cows  (owner  selling  fluid  milk),  unless 
90  per  cent  of  dairymen  in  a  given  district  vote  to  al¬ 
low  it  done.  B  says  the  board  of  health  has  the  pow¬ 
er  to  test  any  herd  of  cows,  owner  selling  fluid  milk,  if 
for  any  reason,  or  complaint  from  users  of  such  fluid 
milk.  This  of  course  is  for  tuberculin  test.  w. 

New  York. 

LOCAL  board  of  health  in  New  York  State  may 
make  any  regulation  concerning  matters  of 
public  health  that  it  -sees  fit  to  make,  so  long  as 
these  regulations  do  not  conflict  with  the  State  Sani¬ 
tary  Code.  Under  this  power,  it  may  refuse  to  per¬ 
mit  the  sale  of  milk  from  untested  cows  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  under  its  jurisdiction,  taking  the  ground  that 
the  use  of  milk  from  tubercular  cows  is  a  menace  to 
public  health.  This  latter  contention  is  very  much 
open  to  dispute  but  we  do  not  know  of  its  validity 
having  been  passed  upon  by  courts  and,  until  it  is, 
no  doubt  any  board  of  health  would  be  sustained  in 
making  such  an  assumption.  It  is  only  in  town¬ 
ships  where  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  owners  have 
consented  to  the  tuberculin  test  and  signed  the 
agreement  to  conduct  their  dairies  under  the  .State 
plan  that  the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets 
at  Albany  may  quarantine  a  herd  and  farm  and 
prevent  the  sale  of  milk  or  other  products  of  do¬ 
mestic  animals  from  such  farm,  but  this  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  local  health  regulations,  concerning 
which  local  boards  of  health  have  considerable 
power. 

* 

IN  the  New  York  Legislature  which  will  meet 
January  1,  the  lawyers  predominate  as  usual.  In 
(lie  Senate  of  50  members  there  are  29  lawyers  and 
four  who  call  themselves  farmers.  In  the  Assembly, 
out  of  1.50  members  there  are  01  lawyers  and  IS  who 
have  the  moral  courage  to  say  they  are  farmers. 
There  are  several  more  who  say  they  are  “agricul¬ 
turists”  or  “interested  in  farming.”  New  York 
County  lias  23  members,  and  22  a  re  lawyers'.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  conn  tins  of  New  York  State  are 
agricultural.  They  have  the  power  to  send  50  or 
even  GO  intelligent  farmers  to  the  Legislature,  and 
they  would  render  a  real  service  to  the  State  by 
doing  so.  They  fail  to  do  It :  therefore  who  can 
justly  complain  that  only  22  out  of  200  legislators 
will  admit  that  they  are  farmers?  The  blame  seems 
to  lie  with  the  “folks  back  home” — not  with  the 
legislative  product  they  turn  out. 


Brevities 

Are  the  strawberries  mulched  yet? 

A  promise  not  backed  up  by  performance  is  too  cheap 
to  be  good. 

Hunt  for  warbles  in  the  cow’s  hack,  and  squeeze 
them  out. 

Even  when  chickens  have  all  the  skim-milk  they  want 
we  think  it  better  to  keep  water  before  them. 

“Coming  events  cast  their  shadow  before.”  Women 
are  now  registering  at  hotels  as  “Mrs.  Sarah  Smith  and 
husband.” 

Many  dairymen  are  giving  up  grass  seeding  and  de¬ 
pending  on  Alfalfa  and  clover  entirely  for  hay.  Their 
epistle  to  Timothy  is — “Get  off  the  farm !” 

Our  experience  last  year  showed  that  oats  and  barley 
seeded  together  gave  more  and  b°tter  hay  than  either 
grain  seeded  alone.  Such  hay  should  be  cut  before  the 
heads  harden. 

Suppose  it  were  possible  for  some  law  to  compel  the 
people  of  your  township  to  live  entirely  on  what  the 
home  soil  produced.  You  were  not  permitted  to  bring 
a  single  mouthful  of  food  in  over  the  boundary  line. 
Your  people  would  not  starve.  They  could  keep  heal¬ 
thy  and  happy  as  soon  as  they  adjusted  conditions, 
they  would  be  just  as  well  off.  more  independent,  and 
also  learn  to  readjust  their  crops  to  suit  the  change. 


Bonds  of  the  New  York  State  Land  Bank 

TII)B  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
just  sold  an  issue  of  $50,000  worth  of  its  bonds 
to  the  Fulton  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  at  a  rate 
of  41/2  per  cent.  This  money  is  loaned  to  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  of  the  State,  and  by  them 
loaned  to  individual  members  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage  on  their  homes  and  farms.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  bonds  bear  interest  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  bonds  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  bonds,  and  one- 
half  per  cent  less  than  the  bonds  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Land  Bank  bonds,  though  both  the  federal  kinds 
of  federal  bank  bonds  have  the  advantage  of  being 
exempt  from  taxes.  If  the  State  bank  were  made 
exempt  from  taxes  as  the  federal  bonds  are,  the 
State  could  reduce  the  rate  at  least  one  per  cent, 
because  of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  its  manage¬ 
ment. 

This  savings  and  loan  system  in  New  York  State 
is  the  best  example  of  true  co-operation  to  he  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  If  farmers  would  study  it 
and  compare  it  with  their  centralized  imperial  type 
of  organization  they  might  be  able  to  account  for 
their  disappointments  and  their  frequent  assess¬ 
ments  and  losses. 


November  Milk  Prices 

HE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  November  3  per 
cent  milk  were  as  follows:  Sheffield  Farms 
Producers’  Co.,  $2.635 ;  Dairymen’s  League  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association,  $2.31;  Buffalo  Non-pool,  $2.37; 
Model  Dairy  Company,  $2.60.  The  pool  deductions 
were  17  cents,  making  its  gross  price  $2.48.  The 
pool  cut  the  November  price  in  Buffalo  47  cents,  and 
reduced  the  price  in  that  market  one  cent  a  quart. 
Middle  States,  Canastota,  $2.46:  Jetter  Dairy,  Sols- 
ville,  $2.56,  the  quotation  for  this  company  last 
month  was  for  3.6  milk. 

November  Pool  Figures 


Class  1  . 074.226.33  x$2.80  =$2,727,833,724 

Class  2A  . 106.023.60  X  2.25  =  443,078.10 

Class  2B  .  26.857.61  X  2.35  =  63,115.383 

Class  2C  .  26.764.60  X  2.30  =  61.55S.7S7 

Class  3A  .  73,716.85  X  2.10  =  154,805.385 

Class  3B  .  8.010.61  x  2.10  =  1S.731.1S1 

Class  3C  .  4,218.32  x  2.10  =  8,858.472 

Class  4A  .  11,380.26  X  1.74  =  19,817.312 

Class  4B  .  115.84  x  1.765  =  204.457 


1,323,132.11  $3,498,002,801 


Unaccounted  for  . $  216,635.160 


Item  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  16.3  cents  per 
100  lbs.,  which  added  to  the  expense  of  7  cents,  and 
deduction  for  certificates  of  10  cents,  makes  a  total 
of  33.3  cents.  Compared  with  November,  1023,  there 
was  an  increase  of  3,270.084  lbs.  of  all  pooled  milk, 
a  decrease  of  55  dealers’  plants,  an  increase  of  10 
pool  plants,  and  a  decrease  of  4,008  members. 

Class  I  prices  this  November  were  27  cents  less 
than  last  year,  which  the  officials  say  is  due 
to  lower  price  levels  this  year,  but  net  prices  this 
year  were  15  cents  higher  than  last  November.  The 
officials  construe  these  figures  into  a  proof  of  their 
own  increased  efficiency.  They  actually  tell  dairy¬ 
men  that  conditions  this  year  justified  the  lower 
prices,  and  that  their  efficiency  accounts  for  the  15 
cents  increase.  We  pass  no  judgment  on  this  boast. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  statement  of  fact, 
and  let  dairymen  form  their  own  conclusions. 

The  U.  S.  government’s  recent  report  says: 

The  retail  food  index  shows  for  November  15  an  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  314  per  cent  since  October  15,  1925 ; 
an  increase  of  about  1114  per  cent  since  November  15, 
1024,  and  an  increase  of  50  1/3  per  cent  since  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1013. 

The  same  authority  gives  the  index  numbers  of 
butter,  cheese  and  eggs  as  follows.  November,  1913, 
100;  1924,  145.1;  1925,  157.6.  On  404  commodities, 
the  index  for  November,  1924,  was  152.7,  and  for 
1025  it  was  157.7. 

New  York  quotation  for  butter  for  November, 

1024,  was  42.95  cents,  and  cheese  19.82  cents.  For 

1025,  butter  50.16  cents  or  7.71  cents  higher;  cheese 
24.75  cents  or  4.03  cents  higher.  The  gain  in  the 
price  of  butter  was  IS  per  cent;  in  cheese,  24  per 
cent;  average  21  per  cent.  The  gain  in  the  cash 
return  for  pool  milk  was  .069  per  cent.  The  gain 
in  butter  and  cheese  was  more  than  three  times  the 
gain  in  the  pool  milk  price.  The  average  increase 
for  the  nation  was  just  about  double  the  pool  in¬ 
crease.  In  all  important  neighboring  markets  the  in¬ 
crease  over  1924  was  more  than  the  15  cents  pool 
increase.  Figured  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  and  the  milk  price  for  November,  1916,  the 
price  this  year  should  have  been  at  least  $3.40.  Our 
estimate  is  that  a  minimum  price  should  be  $3.50. 
The  pool  alliance  with  Borden’s  and  its  refusal  to 
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co-operate  with  other  groups  makes  impossible  any 
approach  to  a  fair  price  for  milk. 

We  leave  every  farmer  to  form  his  own  conclu¬ 
sion.  If  pool  officials  did  not  know  the  facts,  we 
must  be  charitable  with  ignorance  of  the  conditions. 
If  they  did  know,  and  deliberately  and  intentionally 
misstated  them  to  mislead  and  deceive  dairymen  for 
Borden’s  comfort  and  their  own  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  then  their  propaganda  becomes  a  menace  to 
dairy  farmers. 


Quarantine  Hearing  at  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

/TvH(E  township  of  Gardiner,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  populous  dairy  section.  There  is  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  an  accredited  herd  association,  and  for  several 
months  it  has  been  working  to  get  the  town  of 
Gardiner  on  the  accredited  herd  basis.  Not  far 
from  50  per  cent  of  the  herd  owners  are  said  to 
have  signed  for  the  test,  and  the  work  of  testing 
was  started  last  April.  On  or  about  November  15 
the  township  was  put  under  quarantine  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets,  and  the  ter¬ 
ritory  was  posted.  This  developed  considerable  op¬ 
position.  An  association  of  farmers  opposed  to  the 
test  and  the  quarantine  was  formed.  Objection  was 
made  that  the  consent  of  many  farmers  to  the  test 
had  been  secured  by  methods  savoring  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  coercion,  and  that  the  desired  90  per 
cent  consent  had  not  been  secured  and  could  not  be 
secured  for  the  test. 

The  association  of  farmers  opposed  to  the  test 
requested  a  hearing  on  this  quarantine.  The  R. 
X.-Y.  joined  in  this  request  and  also  for  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  quarantine.  Commissioner  Pyrke  grant¬ 
ed  the  hearing,  which  was  held  in  the  Grange  Hall 
at  Gardiner,  on  the  evening  of  December  21.  There 
was  a  large  attendance. 

Millard  Davis,  president  of  the  Accredited  Herd 
Co-operative  Association  of  the  county,  introduced 
Deputy  Commissioner  Henry,  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  who  conducted  the 
hearing.  He  was  asked  what  percentage  of  tested 
herds  was  required  in  an  area  before  the  State  had 
power  to  put  a  quarantine  in  effect.  He  said  that 
00  per  cent  was  desirable,  but  that  the  law  did  not 
specify  any  definite  percentage.  Mr.  Alsdorf,  of 
the  farmers’  association  opposed  to  continuing  the 
test,  wished  to  know  just  what  representations  were 
made  to  the  department  which  resulted  in  the  quar¬ 
antine  order,  and  what  percentage  of  signed  herds 
was  reported  to  the  Commissioner.  Chairman 
Henry  was  quite  sure  that  no  percentage  was  men¬ 
tioned.  Mr.  Davis  then  explained  that  it  was  on 
his  recommendation  that  the  quarantine  was  placed. 
He  said  they  had  started  testing  in  Gardiner  when 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  dairies  had  signed.  They 
had  worked  along  until  around  65  per  cent  of  the 
dairies  had  consented,  and  then  considered  the 
quarantine  desirable  as  a  protection  to  the  tested 
herds. 

A  letter  from  Commissioner  Pyrke  was  read  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  quarantine  order  would  be  held  in 
abeyance  pending  the  hearing.  Mr.  Davis  said  that, 
as  so  much  objection  had  developed,  his  association 
was  ready  to  stop  the  work  there,  and  said  by  in¬ 
ference  that  he  would  not  object  to  the  quarantine 
being  removed.  He  said  that  there  were  other 
townships  in  the  county  where  the  test  was  de¬ 
sired,  but  that  after  his  experience  in  Gardiner  he 
concluded  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  start  the 
work  until  around  90  per  cent  of  the  dairies  had 
signed. 

In  conclusion  Commissioner  Henry  said  that  the 
State  had  no  desire  to  force  testing  on  a  locality 
where  it  was  not  wanted;  that  there  were  many 
other  locations  in  the  State  asking  for  the  work. 
While  he  did  not  make  a  definite  statement  to  the 
effect,  the  probability  was  that  the  quarantine  would 
be  lifted. 

There  seems  to  he  some  confusion  about  the  law 
in  this  case.  The  law  provides  that  when  90  per 
cent  of  the  herds  of  cattle  in  any  town  have  been 
subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test  to  rid  the  herds  of 
tuberculosis  and  the  owner  of  an  untested  herd  in 
the  town  refuses  to  have  his  herd  tuberculin  tested, 
then  the  Commissioner  may  quarantine  the  particu¬ 
lar  farm  so  refusing  so  that  no  domestic  animal 
may  be  removed  from  or  brought  to  the  premises 
and  no  product  of  the  animals  shall  be  removed 
from  it. 

The  quarantine  of  Gardiner  township  was  not 
made  under  this  provision,  but  under  the  broader 
provision  of  the  law  which  authorizes  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  issue  a  quarantine  on  an  area  which  he  be¬ 
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lieves  to  be  affected  with  a  dangerous  communicable 
disease.  The  law  is  broad  and  even  drastic,  but 
there  was  nothing  developed  in  the  hearing  to  show 
any  special  outbreak  of  disease  or  any  condition  in 
Gardiner  township  that  does  not  exist  elsewhere 
throughout  the  State. 


They  Begin  to  See  it 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  only  farm  paper  that  has  the 
backbone  and  courage  to  expose  swindlers  and  flimflam- 
mers  regardless  of  the  enemies  it  makes.  If  other  farm  pa¬ 
pers  and  institutions  had  not  misled  and  confused  the 
minds  of  farmers,  the  information  and  facts  about  the 
Pool- Borden  combination  would  have  been  heeded,  and 
dairymen  would  not  have  been  flim-flammed  out  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  League  News  and  the  pool  management  are  tell¬ 
ing  the  members  that  the  fluid  market  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  supplied,  and  by  advancing  the  price  of 
milk  it  would  curtail  consumption.  The  pool  manage¬ 
ment  is  indifferent  to  the  interest  of  the  dairymen.  They 
have  forgotten  that  we  are  producing  milk  much  below 
the  cost  of  production.  The  milk  dealers  get  better 
than  twice  as  much  for  delivering  the  milk  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  the  dairymen  get  for  producing  and  deliver- 
mg  tho  milk  to  the  station,  besides  extending  time  credit 
to  the  dealers.  Pooling  dairymen  are  beginning  to  be 
convinced  that  the  League  iV ews  and  pool  management 
serve  the  Borden’s.  „ 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Prime  Baking  Potatoes 

DEPARTMENT  store  in  New  York  has  been 
printing  an  advertisement  in  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  appears: 


A  Remarkable  Offering 
At  an  Amazingly  Low  Price 
Two  Carloads  of 
LARGE  IDAHO  POTATOES 
9Sc  CARTON 
Formerly  $1.34 
Carton  Contains  15  Pounds 


These  potatoes  are  of  medium  size.  They  are 
served,  baked,  in  the  better-class  restaurants  at  20 
cents  each.  They  are  generally  of  good  quality, 
though  no  better  than  some  of  our  eastern  varieties 
when  grown  on  light,  sandy  soil.  Several  times  we 
have  bought  these  Idaho  potatoes  only  to  find  a 
black  or  hollow  spot  at  the  center.  Several  years 
ago  we  bought  one  of  these  prize  baked  potatoes 
and  carried  it  to  a  farmers’  meeting  in  New  Jersey 
to  show  what  a  fine  potato  ought  to  look  like.  This 
potato  was  broken  open  before  the  audience,  only 
to  show  a  big  black  spot  inside.  The  only  way  to 
make  sure  of  such  tubers  would  be  to  submit  them 
X-ray  examination  before  selling  them.  Our  own 
experience  shows  that  these  Idaho  potatoes  are  no 
better  than  many  of  our  eastern  varieties  when 
grown  in  the  best  manner.  We  find  that  certain 
varieties  are  more  liable  to  develop  this  black  or 
hollow  heart  than  others.  As  a  rule  the  long,  slim 
type  of  tuber  is  less  inclined  to  develop  this  trouble 
and  we  think  the  lighter  soils  and  the  use  of  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  will  give  superior  quality.  There  is 
a  demand  for  these  super  baking  potatoes,  and  there 
ought  to  be  some  money  in  putting  a  guaranteed 
eastern  product  on  the  market.  One  reason  why  so 
many  potato  substitutes  are  coming  into  use  is  be¬ 
cause  too  much  poor  quality  stock  is  put  on  the 
market. 


Manufacturing  and  Farming 

THE  following  was  printed  in  the  Times,  of 
Houlton,  Me.  That  is  in  Aroostook  County, 
where  the  recent  potato  exchange  was  strongest. 
This  view  of  manufacturing  and  farming  concerns 
the  investor  rather  than  the  operator.  It  is  true 
that  the  surplus  is  what  makes  or  breaks  the  busi¬ 
ness  : 

Farming  and  manufacturing  are  in  more  nearly  the 
same  situation  than  they  ever  have  been  within  the 
last  50  years,  if  not  within  the  entire  previous  history 
of  the  United  States.  American  farming  always  has 
been  pestered  by  the  ability  to  produce  costly  surpluses. 
American  manufacturing  so  extended  and  expanded  its 
plants  and  facilities  during  the  war  and  the  post-war 
inflation  that  it  is  vei'y  much  in  the  situation  of  farm¬ 
ing.  It  can  easily  produce  more  than  it  can  sell  at  a 
profit. 

The  investor  can  keep  his  mind  on  that  fact  to  good 
advantage.  It  doesn’t  require  an  unusual  man  to  ob¬ 
tain  enough  capital  to  start  an  automobile  factory,  a 
gasoline  refinery,  a  radio  factory,  a  motion  picture  com¬ 
pany,  a  textile  mill,  a  packing  house  or  any  other 
business.  Thousands  of  men  can  do  it.  But  most  of 
those  who  could  do  it  cannot  operate  those  enterprises 
at  a  profit,  just  as  many  men  can  farm  but  can  make 
little  or  no  money  at  it.  The  problem  is  to  sell  it  at  a 
profit  after  it  is  produced,  not  alone  this  year,  but 
next  year  and  for  many  years  thereafter.  The  busi¬ 
ness  that  can  produce  and  distribute  at  a  profit  consis¬ 
tently  year  after  year  is  the  business  in  which  to  in¬ 
vest. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Hail  and  Farewell 

Across  the  changing  sea  of  circumstance 
The  old  year  drifts,  a  derelict  at  last, 
Into  the  mist  of  all  forgotten  things, 

A  broken  dream  in  ribbons  at  her  mast. 

The  New  Year  comes  an  argosy  of  gifts, 
Freighted  with  promise,  steadfast  as 
the  stars ; 

Against  the  sky  her  pennants  flutter  gay 
Cargo  of  hope,  with  shining,  silver 
spars ! 

New  Year,  be  kind,  be  kind  to  us  who 
wait, 

Lest  we  grow  weary  gazing  at  the  sea  ; 
May  all  our  longed  for  ships  come  sail¬ 
ing  soon 

Into  the  Port  of  Things-that-yet-may- 
be  !  — Eleanor  E.  Chaffee  in. 

New  York  Sun. 

* 

The  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  U.  S. 
Interior  Department,  assisted  biy  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education, 
has  compiled  the  following  list  of  40 
books  which  they  consider  all  children 
should  read  before  they  are  16.  Some 
are  old  favorites — some  are  new :  “Little 
Women”  and  “Little  Men.”  by  Louisa 
M.  Alcott ;  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  by  Daniel 
Defoe;  “Tanglewood  Tales,”  Jby  Na¬ 
thaniel  Hawthorne;  “Uncle  Remus,”  by 
Joel  Chandler  Harris;  “Andersen's  Fairy 
Tales,”  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen ; 
“Jungle  Book,”  “Just  So  Stories”  and 
“Captains  Courageous,”  by  Rudyard 
Kipling;  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  by 
Lewis  Carroll ;  “Treasure  Island”  and 
“A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,”  by  Robert 
Louis  'Stevenson;  “Heidi,”  by  Johanna 
•Spyri ;  “Arabian  Nights  ;”  “Adventures 
of  Odysseus,”  by  Padraic  Colum ;  “The 
Oregon  Trail,”  by  Francis  Parkman ; 
“Hans  Brinker,”  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge ; 
“Tom  Sawyer,”  “Huckleberry  Finn,”  and 
“The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,”  by  Mark 
Twain;  “Swiss  Family  Robinson,”  by 
J.  H.  Wyss ;  “Merry  AcKventunes  of 
Robin  Hood,”  and  “Men  of  Iron,”  by 
Howard  Pyle ;  “Boy’s  King  Arthur,”  by 
Sir  Thomas  Malory ;  “Ivanhoe.”  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  “Aesop’s  Fables ;”  “The 
Water  Babies,”  by  Charles  Kingsley; 
“Master  Skylark.”  by  John  Bennett; 
“The  Little  Lame  Prince,”  by  Dinah 
Mulock  Craik ;  “Gulliver’s  Travels,”  by 
Jonathan  Swift ;  “Boy’s  Life  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,”  by  Helen  Nicolay ;  “Story 
of  a  Bad  Boy,”  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aid- 
rich;  “Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales;”  “Story 
of  Dr.  Dolittle,”  by  Hugh  Lofting ;  “Won¬ 
derful  Adventures  of  Nils,”  by  Selma 
Lagerlof;  “Joan  of  Arc,”  by  L.  M. 
Boutet  de  Monvel ;  “Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
•brook  Farm,”  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin; 
“The  Man  Without  a  Country.”  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  Hale;  “Understood  Betsy,” 
by  Dorothy  Canfield ;  “A  Dog  of  Fland¬ 
ers,”  by  Ouida. 

* 

We  are  asked  again  to  give  the  recipe 
for  perfection  pumpkin  pie,  which  is  the 
invention  of  one  of  our  correspondents. 
It  is  put  together  quite  differently  from 
other  pumpkin  pies.  One  of  our  read¬ 
ers  says  a  pie  made  after  this  recipe 
was  brought  to  their  ladies’  aid  where 
everyone  enjoyed  it,  but  unfortunately 
the  recipe  was  lost.  Here  is  the  recipe 
as  given  us.  This  recipe  is  for  three 
pies.  The  night  before  baking,  put 
enough  raw  pumpkin  through  the  food 
chopper,  using  the  finest  knife,  to  heap 
three  cups  full.  Add  2%  cups  maple 
sugar  and  let  stand  all  night.  In  the 
morning  add  the  following  in  exactly 
this  order :  One-fourth  teaspoon  soda, 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  two  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  three  heaping  tablespoons 
flour,  two  teaspoons  cinnamon,  one  scant 
teaspoon  ginger,  a  pinch  of  salt,  one  cup 
heavy  sweet  cream,  and  three  full  cups 
new  milk.  The  mixture  should  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  warm  when  put  into  the  crust.  Bake 
one  hour.  If  maple  sugar  is  not  avail¬ 
able  use  dark  brown  sugar. 


Box  for  Storing  Silver 

Line  a  wooden  box,  cover  and  all,  with 
cotton  wadding,  tacking  over  it  a  lining 
of  any  goods,  preferably  woolen.  If  the 
batting  is  put  on  full  enough  near  the 


edges,  the  cover,  after  hinging,  will  have 
to  be  squeezed  to  fit  into  place,  and  be 
held  shut  with  a  hook  or  hasp.  This  full¬ 
ness  bulges  across  the  crack  at  top,  and 
excludes  air.  Silver,  placed  in  layers  of 
cotton,  in  small  pasteboard  boxes,  and 
put  away  in  this  box  will  not  need  clean¬ 
ing  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  Sel¬ 
dom-used  pieces  may  be  wrapped  in  paper 
as  well.  b.  T. 


Neighborly  Help  in  the 
Country 

I  have  been  spending  the  past  week 
“way  back  in  the  country,”  helping  in  the 
home  of  an  aged  relative  who  was  strick¬ 
en  with  one  of  those  afflictions  which  so 
often  come  to  one  in  advanced  years,  de¬ 
priving  him  of  both  physical  strength  and, 
worst  of  all,  of  his  mental  faculties.  The 
home  has  no  younger  men,  and  we  are 
dependent  upon  the  neighbors  for  help  at 
night  and  the  heavier  tasks  during  the 
day,  for  errands  to  the  six-mile-distant 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


314.  —  One-piece 

slip-on  Dress.  Cut 
In  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38.  40  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  40-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


XrtB.  UOPfl 

318.  Dress  for  All 
Occasions.  Cut  iu 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
40-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents.  Em¬ 
broidery  pattern  No. 
1 1008  is  15  cents 
extra. 


194.  Dress  for 

Stout  Figures.  Cut 
in  sizes  42,  44,  46, 
48  and  50-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  46 
requires  3%  yds. 
54-in.  material  with 
Vi  yd.  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


227.  Bloomer  Dress 
for  Wee  Maids.  Cut 
in  sizes  2.  4,  6  and 
8  years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  36- 
in.  material  with 
%  yd.  15-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker.  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents 
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village,  and  for  emergency  calls  when  the 
sick  nerves  and  mind  cause  the  body  to 
do  unreasonable  things.  In  my  own  home 
near  the  city  we  would  have  little  trou¬ 
ble  getting  an  experienced  nurse  to  take 
charge  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  the 
household  routine  would  be  but  little  dis¬ 
turbed.  But  here  we  are  entirely  out  of 
reach  of  such  help,  and  I  have  had 
brought  home  to  me  most  strongly  an  ar¬ 
gument  for  raising  the  boys  and  girls  on 
the  farm  instead  of  moving  to  town  where 
they  may  have  advantages.  Up  the  road 
a  half  mile  lives  a  17-year-old  boy.  the 
last  child  left  at  home  with  mother  and 
father.  He  is  busy  just  now  getting  the 
usual  farm  work  done,  caring  for  stock 
and  team.  When  evening  comes  we  can 
always  count  on  his  car  stopping  at  the 
gate,  and  slipping  quietly  around  to  the 
kitchen  door  he  will  say,  “Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  for  you  in  town?”  I  ask 
him  to  wait  a  minute  until  I  consult  the 
others,  and  while  I  am  gone  he  manages 
to  fill  the  coal  bucket  or  the  cob  basket 
or  the  water  bucket.  As  he  starts  for 
town  he  is  sure  to  say :  “I’ll  be  down  to¬ 
night  if  you  haven’t  anyone  else  prom¬ 
ised.”  Night  after  night  he  has  sat  open- 
eyed  the  whole  night  through  in  the  dimly 
lighted  sick  room,  ready  at  a  word  to 
turn  the  patient,  remove  a  pad,  in  fact 
do  any  and  all  of  the  necessary  duties. 

Down  the  road  a  couple  of  miles  lives  a 


young  man  of  past  twenty,  but  just  a 
boy  at  home,  and  about  every  third  night 
at  dusk  his  car  swings  into  the  yard, 
where  it  is  parked  for  the  night,  and  the 
owner  comes  quietly  in  to  take  his  turn 
at  watching  by  the  bedside.  It  would 
not  seem  so  strange  if  these  boys  were 
coming  in  to  help  one  of  their  own  age, 
a  companion.  But  the  man  upon  whom 
they  are  waiting  is  one  old  enough  to  be 
their  grandfather,  just  a  neighbor  of 
many  years.  Their  fathers  have  known 
him  and  are  anxiously  hoping  for  his  re¬ 
covery.  But  the  fathers  themselves  are 
well  on  in  years,  the  season’s  work  is  very 
heavy,  and*  it  is  enough  that  these  older 
men  stop  in  to  inquire  as  they.pass.  We 
all  feel  it  would  be  too  much  for  them 
to  work  all  day  and  stay  awake  all  night 
by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  friend.  Yester¬ 
day  evening  a  fine  little  lad  of  perhaps 
15  years,  from  the  next  farm  below,  came 
to  the  door  at  dusk  and  said  he  had  come 
to  stay  that  night  if  we  needed  him. 

A  year  ago  there  moved  to  a  little  nine- 
acre  place  near  my  own  home,  a  family 
from  the  not  far  distant  city.  The  father 
was  in  failing  health  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  so  occupied  with  attending  him 
and  establishing  themselves  in  the  new 
home  that  they  had  very  little  time  to 
visit  and  be  sociable  with  their  neighbors. 
The  neighbors  called,  brought  fruit  and 
flowers,  and  showed  their  desire  to  be 
helpful,  but  before  real  friendships  could 
be  established  the  father  passed  to  the 
Great  Beyond.  Having  few  friends  the 
family  made  the  simplest  arrangements 
for  tlie  services,  and  were  much  surprised 
when  one  car  after  another  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  came  to  the  gate,  until  the  little 
house  was  quite  filled  with  sympathizing 
friends.  And  when  the  family  extended 
a  hesitating  invitation  to  those  gathered 
to  accompany  them  to  the  final  resting 
place,  seven  cars  joined  theirs.  After  it 
was  all  over  the  daughter  came  to  me 
and  exclaimed  over  the  wonderful  spirit 
of  kindness  and  sympathy  shown,  saying. 
“You  know  in  the  city  where  we  have  al¬ 
ways  lived  you  just  have  to  fight  it  out 
alone.  You  nurse  your  sick  ones  alone 
and  when  they  die  you  are  alone,  and 
when  the  funeral  leaves  the  house  you 
know  all  your  neighbors  are  peering  at 
you  through  the  front  curtains.  But  they 
never  come  near  you.” 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  “edu¬ 
cational  advantages”  of  town  if  you  are 
seeking  to  train  the  intellect  and  the 
hand.  But  for  those  who  are  seeking 
the  broadest  and  finest  training,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  spiritual  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  the  training  for  life  and  not  alone 
for  wealth,  there  is  no  training  in  the 
finest  city  which  can  equal  that  which  the 
farm-raised  boy  and  girl  are  receiving 
daily,  the  training  in  sympathy,  in  ser¬ 
vice' — the  training  which  the  Master  em¬ 
phasized  above  all  else  in  the  world.  It 
is  such  training  which  is  bringing  into 
the  home  from  which  I  write,  the  young 
men  of  this  neighborhood,  to  serve  one 
who  has  helped  them,  to  be  true  neigh¬ 
bors.  MRS.  E.  E.  L. 


The  Pressure  Cooker  in 
Daily  Use 

Quite  a  bit  of  information  has  been 
available  from  time  to  time  on  “our 
page”  concerning  the  use  of  the  steam- 
pressure  cooker  in  canning,  ’but  very  lit¬ 
tle  has  been  said  about  using  it  in  the 
daily  preparation  of  meals.  When  I  first 
purchased  mine,  about  two  years  ago,  I 
expected  to  use  it  only  for  canning  and 
occasionally  for  cooking  a  chicken  or  a 
big  (piece  of  meat.  The  past  Summer  and 
most  of  the  Winter  I  have  been  using 
an  oil  stove  almost  entirely  for  cooking, 
and  find  that  I  can  cook  an  entire  meal 
on  one  burner  in  30  or  40  minutes  from 
the  time  I  set  the  kettle  over  the  flame. 
Food  is  far  more  palatable,  and  actual¬ 
ly  more  nutritious,  for  nothing  escapes 
in  steam  or  by  throwing  the  water  away 
that  it  is  cooked  in. 

Residents  of  New  York  State  can  ob¬ 
tain  an  instructive  booklet  on  steam  pres¬ 
sure  and  fireless  cookers  (H.  135)  by 
sending  a  postal  card  to  the  Office  of 
Publication.  College  of  Agriculture,  Itha¬ 
ca,  N.  Y.  There  are  some  excellent 
recipes  and  suggestive  menus  contained 
in  it. 

Perhaps  one  reason  I  use  my  cooker 
more  for  meals  than  many  people  is  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  new  type  of  cooker,  not 
at  all  like  the  heavy  aluminum  cookers 
with  their  tiresome  thumb  screws  and 
complicated  steam  gauges.  It  is  extreme¬ 
ly  simple  and  there  is  nothing  about  it 
that  can  get  out  of  order.  It  is  made  of 
heavy  high-grade  porcelain  and  has  an 
aluminum  cover  and  also  a  rack  that 
holds  small  pans  placed  one  above  the 
others  when  cooking  two  or  more  sep¬ 
arate  foods.  The  rim  of  the  kettle  is 
tinned  steel,  and  when  the  aluminum 
cover  and  the  steel  rim  become  hot,  the 
aluminum  expands  faster  than  the  steel 
and  so  forms  a  self-sealing  joint.  The 
cover  is  held  on  the  kettle  by  a  simple 
ring  that  snaps  shut  with  a  turn  of  the 
finger.  One  objection  to  the  aluminum 
kettle  is  the  fact  that  odors  cling  to  it, 
and  so  I  prefer  the  enamel,  as  the  sur¬ 
face  is  glass-like  and  very  easy  to  keep 
clean. 

There  are  many  foods  and  menus  one 
can  try.  It  is  well  to  cook  things  which 
take  the  same  length  of  time  together. 


as  it  saves  opening  the  cooker  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  through  the  whole  process  of 
getting  the  pressure  up  to  the  desired 
point  again.  For  instance,  a  piece  of 
meat  requiring  about  30  minutes  and  a 
steamed  pudding  can  be  done  together, 
or  cereal,  beans  and  dried  fruits.  A 
boiled  dinner  is  always  satisfactory.  A 
favorite  with  us  is  a  lamb  stew.  Brown 
the  pieces  of  young  tender  lamb  in  fat 
and  place  in  the  cooker  with  about  a 
quart  of  water,  and  lay  on  the  meat,  po¬ 
tatoes,  onions,  carrots  and  parsnips. 
Process  10  minutes  at  15  lbs.  pressure. 
Make  brown  gravy  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cooker  after  removing  the  other  things. 
Dumplings  may  be  added  if  desired. 
Steamed  breads  and  puddings  are  fluffy 
and  delicious  done  for  30  minutes  at  10 
lbs.  Always  remember  to  bring  the  pres¬ 
sure  slowly  to  the  desired  point  in  doing 
them,  or  the  outside  will  be  cooked  be¬ 
fore  the  center  has  had  a  chance  to  ex¬ 
pand.  A  fine  recipe  for  brown  bread  is 
as  follows : 

'One  cup  of  whole  wheat  flour.  y2  cup 
corrimeal,  y>  cup  white  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  and  add  one  cup  sour  milk,  y2 
cup  molasses  or  honey,  *4  cup  hot  water. 
Be  sure  to  cover  the  pan  tightly  ;  a  piece 
of  oiled  paper  tied  on  with  a  string  is 
the  most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  A 
tube  cake  tin  is  splendid  for  puddings. 
Any  favorite  recipes  for  steamed,  pud¬ 
dings  can  be  used.  One  of  my  stand-bys 
is  the  following: 

Carrot  Pudding. — One  cup  raw  pota¬ 
toes  (put  through  food  chopper),  one  cup 
raw  carrots  (put  through  food  chopper), 
one  cup  flour,  one  cup  sugar,  14  cup 
shortening,  one  cup  raisins  or  dried 
plums,  nutmeats  if  desired,  one  teaspoon 
salt  and  spices  to  suit  the  taste. 

Another  dinner  we  like  is  a  vegetable 
chowder  with  rice  and  tomatoes.  Dice 
any  favorite  vegetables  such  as  raw  po¬ 
tatoes.  carrots,  celery,  parsnips,  onion, 
etc.,  and  brown  in  a  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter  or  fat,  then  add  two  tablespoons  hot 
water  and  salt,  and  place  in  cooker.  In 
another  dish  place  one  cup  of  rice,  three 
cups  water,  salt  and  a  few  slices  of 
onion.  Process  10  minutes  at  15  lbs.,  re¬ 
move  from  cooker  and  add  hot  milk  and 
a  lump  of  butter  to  the  chowder,  and 
thicken  with  a  little  cornstarch  rubbed 
smooth  in  milk.  Put  the  rice  into  a  skil¬ 
let  of  hot  fat  and  add  a  cup  of  cooked 
tomatoes,  and  allow  to  cook  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  or  until  it  begins  to  brown  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Toasted  crackers  with  cheese  or 
croutons  always  taste  well  with  this  kind 
of  a  dinner  and  a  sweet  fluffy  dessert  is 
more  fitting  than  pie.  A  fruit  or  let¬ 
tuce  and  egg  salad  will  round  out  the 
meal. 

Another  good  dish  you  will  want  to  try 
is  Lima  bean  en  casserole :  One  onion 
browned  in  a  little  fat  (but  not  burnt), 
add  y»  cup  uncooked  meat,  one  cup  diced 
raw  potatoes,  two  cups  dried  Lima  beans 
(soaked  previously),  one  cup  cooked  to¬ 
matoes.  one  green  pepper  (if  on  hand), 
salt,  celery  leaves  or  parsley,  and  pepper 
if  desired ;  a  iittle  water  but  not  too 
much  as  the  foods  when  taken  from  the 
cooker  usually  contain  more  liquid  than 
when  put  in. 

This  year  I  have  canned  a  great  many 
cans  of  pumpkins  and  Winter  squash ; 
steamed  10  minutes  at  15  lbs.,  then 
stewed  down  to  drive  off  the  excess  water 
and  processed  20  minutes  in  the  can  at 
15  lbs.  pressure.  I  am  planning  to  have 
some  pumpkin  pie  next  Summer  when 
eggs  are  cheap. 

Any  woman  who  loves  to  cook  will  find 
that  a  steam  pressure  cooker  offers  end¬ 
less  opportunities  for  experiment,  and 
will  save  countless  hours  of  working  over 
a  hot  stove,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hours 
of  fuel  consumption.  Here’s  hoping  that 
every  farm  wife  will  see  her  way  clear 
to  having  one  the  coming  year.  A  year’s 
use  will  easily  save  the  price  of  one  in 
kerosene  alone.  A  12-quart  cooker,  hold¬ 
ing  five  pint  cans,  can  be  purchased  for 
$17.50.  Surely  no  family  can  afford  to 
be  without  one  !  MRS.  M.  B.  s. 


Cold  Weather  Cakes 

With  weather  getting  cooler  it  is  time 
to  think  of  doughnuts  for  those  school 
lunches. 

Potato  Doughnuts. — One  cup  sweet 
milk,  two  cups  sugar,  two  cups  mashed 
Irish  potatoes,  butter  size  of  an  egg,  three 
eggs,  six  cups  of  flour  and  six  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder. 

Mrs.  Seaman’s  Doughnuts. — Two  cups 
sugar,  iy2  cups  sweet  milk,  three  eggs,  one 
teaspoon  lemon  extract,  two  teaspoons 
of  lard  or  cream,  flour  to  make  thicker 
than  cake  dough.  Roll  out  %  in.  thick 
and  fry  brown.  As  soon  as  these  come 
to  top,  turn  them  until  brown  on  one 
side,  then  turn  again.  This  gives  them 
the  round  shape  so  desirable. 

Jelly  Roll  is  quickly  made  and  children 
love  it.  Take  three  eggs,  one  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der,  six  tablespoons  boiling  water.  Bake 
10  minutes.  Sprinkle  sugar  on  cloth, 
turn  out  cake,  spread  with  jelly  and 
roll  up  quickly.  Add  two  tablespoons 
of  cocoa  for  chocolate  jelly  roll  or  use 
red  cake  coloring  for  variation. 

Mrs.  Button’s  Fruit  Cake. — One  cup 
each  of  raisins,  currants,  molasses,  -sugar 
and  butter,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon 
of  soda  dissolved  in  sour  milk,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  14  cake  chocolate, 
y2  teaspoon  allspice,  14  teaspoon  cloves, 
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Color  Your  Butter 


** Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


The  Wonder  $Q50 
Machine  Shop,  Only  u— 


Including  the  LITTLE  HUSTLER  MOTOR 


A  marvelous  emery  and  buffing  wheel,  In.  high, 
a  bench  drill,  9  in.  tall,  a  three-pulley  counter-shaft  with 
plenty  of  spiral  spring  belting  and  connectors.  «  N  1,  Y 
With  all  purchases  of  this  marvelous  toy  ouflt 
we  will  include  the  Little  Hustler  Motor, 
which  sells  at  $1.76.  (Runs  on  a  single  dry  cell 

—complete  with  starting  Switch.) . 

KNAPP  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  —  TOV  DIVISION 
DEPT.  119  PORT  CHESTER,  R.  V. 


aillllllllll  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  lltllllllll! 

I  POWER  WASHER  I 


—  Mr.  Parmer  Here  Is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  ~ 

—  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of  S 

—  other  styles,  also  special  Introductory  offer. 

=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  86  BLUFFTON,  O.  — 
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Jor  HOME  USE 


'The  Household  Spider 


^  FREE 

Soldering  Bool 

Write  for  it*  i 

—a—. 


THE  daily  wear  and  tear  on  i 
cessities  around  the  Jxouse  c 
make  repairs  or  replacements  necessary. 

Replacements  are  expensive.  Repairs 
are  easy  and  economical  when  Hester 
Metal  ^tender  is  used.  It  "‘Requires  Only 

Heat.”  Ready  to  use  right  from  the  can. 

■ 

A  can  of  Hester  Metal  Mender  and  any 
form  of  heat  (soldering  iron,  torch  or 
stove)  equips  you  for  any  kind  of  a  sol¬ 
dering  job— light  or  heavy— old  or  new. 

The  small  price  of  a  can  of  Hester  Metal 
Mender  has  often  been  many  times  re¬ 
paid  on  the  first  job. 

. 

Use  this  simple  and  economical  solder 
and  really  enjoy  mending  your  own 

f li  5nt»c  Simolp  tdfwa  nd  oitPA 


Supply  You 


Any  Live  Dealer  Can 


CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 

4201-118  WrightwoodAve., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Originators 


and  World's  Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Self  Fluxing  Solder 


III  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale  SgjreSSK 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Mai  ne 


one  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  14  lb.  citron 
and  one  cup  chopped  walnut  meats  may 
be  added  if  liked.  Flour  to  make  stiff. 
Wrap  cake  in  waxed  paper  and  keep  in 
closed  can  until  used,  unless  it  should 
be  moist  on  top.  If  so  put  in  oven  a 
few  minutes  then  wrap  up  again  and  put 
away.  margaret  iiauschild. 


An  Evening  of  Fun 

Are  you  planning  for  a  community 
social?  There  are  a  number  of  definite 
things  to  remember  if  you  are.  First,  you 
must  have  leaders  ready  with  the  fun 
for  the  evening.  The  leaders  should  have 
a  definite  program  for  the  evening,  and 
be  familiar  with  each  stunt  that  is  put 
on,  so  that  there  will  be  no  hesitancy  or 
fumbling  in  going  from  one  stunt  to  an¬ 
other. 

Our  Sunday  school  class  is  planning 
a  party,  and  we  had  our  committee  meet¬ 
ing  this  afternoon  and  planned  every 
minute  of  the  evening.  Different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  have  different 
games  to  lead,  and  for  which  to  provide 
equipment. 

We  decided  that  the  first  number  on 
our  program  should  be  the  “ice  breaker.” 
Mrs.  J  is  to  have  charge  of  this  number, 
and  it  is  to  he  played  like  this :  She 
brings  a  rope  on  which  will  be  placed  a 
ring.  All  in  the  crowd  are  to  form  a 
circle  and  take  hold  of  the  rope,  with  one 
of  the  women  in  the  middle.  The  mem¬ 
bers  around  the  rope  pass  the  ring  from 
one  to  another,  but  they  must  open  their 
hands  when  the  one  in  the  middle  de¬ 
mands  it.  As  soon  as  the  one  in  the 
middle  detects  the  ring,  she  takes  her 
place  on  the  outside  of  the  rope,  and  the 
one  who  had  the  ring  becomes  “it.” 

When  this  “ice  breaker”  is  at  its 
height,  Mrs.  Jones  take*  charge.  Mrs. 
Jones  has  “ice  breaker”  No.  2.  The  crowd 
is  numbered,  one,  two.  one,  two,  and  so 
forth,  until  each  one  has  a  number.  The 
No.  Ones  take  one  side  of  the  room,  the 
No.  Twos  the  other  side,  facing  each 
other.  Someone  on  side  having  “One” 
is  to  tell  a  funny  story',  at  which  all  the 
“Ones”  laugh  uproariously,  but  anyone 
on  the  other  side  who  laughs  or  smiles 
must  come  over  to  the  “Ones.”  Next 
someone  on  side  having  “Two”  is  to  tell 
a  funny  story,  at  which  all  the  “Twos” 
laugh  and  laugh.  Any  of  the  “Ones” 
who  laught  must  come  over  to  the  side 
having  “Two.”  This  performance  may 
be  repeated  several  times,  and  will  prove 
a  genuine  ice  breaker.  The  most  hard¬ 
ened  will  succumb  to  laughter  akin  to 
tears. 

All  on  this  committee  are  to  he  on  the 
lookout  for  funny  stories,  and  have  some 
ready  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  It  is  not 
safe  to  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment  to  supply  the  funny  stories.  The 
crowd  is  to  be  seated,  While  this  is  still 
very  funny,  for  one  of  the  principles  of 
leadership  of  this  sort  is  to  he  sure  that 
the  game  is  not  permitted  to  drag  un¬ 
til  enthusiasm  wanes. 

Mrs.  Smith  now  takes  charge  and 
stages  an  apple-paring  contest,  though 
she  is  very  careful  at  the  outset  not  to 
designate  it  as  such.  Four  couples  are 
called,  being  careful  not  to  pair  a  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  off  together,  where  both 
are  present.  The  right  hand  of  the  one 
and  the  left  hand  of  the  other  are  tied, 
and  three  apples  are  laid  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  each  couple.  Now  a  paring 
knife  is  given  to  the  one  at  right.  At  a 
given  signal  the  other  picks  up  an  apple 
and  holds  it  while  the  one  at  right  pares. 
The  couple  getting  through  first  is  de¬ 
clared  the  winners,  and  a  prize  is  award¬ 
ed  the  couple.  A  presentation  speech  is 
made,  touching  upon  the  value  of  co¬ 
operation,  and  the  prize  is  given  over. 
A  paring  knife  may  be  given  as  a  prize. 

Next,  a  20-minute  one-act  farce  is  to 
he  given  by  the  women  of  the  class.  A 
very  small  woman  is  to  be  the  little  girl. 
One  of  the  women  of  robust  build  is  to 
take  a  man’s  part,  and  this  will  be  the 
climax  to  the  fun  of  the  evening. 

My  husband  remarked  on  reviewing 
our  program  that  it  is  a  pity  all  this  is 
to  be  wasted  on  women.  I  suppose  he 
referred  partly  to  the  lunch,  too.  Our 
lunch  is  to  consist  of  dainty  sandwiches, 
fruit  salad  and  tea.  Considering  that 
this  is  a  party  for  women  only,  we  are 
having  no  cake  or  coffee. 

MAY  H.  MUM  AW. 


Cranberry  Conserve;  Fig 
Jam 

Cranberry  conserve  is  especially  good 
for  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  dinners. 
One  quart  cranberries,  one  cup  water,  two 
oranges,  pulp  and  juice,  grated  rind  of 
half  an  orange,  two  cups  sugar,  half  cup 
raisins,  one  cup  nutmeats.  Wash  berries 
and  add  water ;  cook  until  split  open, 
add  raisins,  oranges  and  orange  rind, 
then  add  sugar  and  cook  until  all  are 
soft  and  sugar  is  dissolved.  This  can  be 
put  in  jars  and  kept  same  as  any  con¬ 
serve. 

Fig  Jam. — Three  pounds  pears,  1  lb. 
figs,  3  lbs.  sugar.  Peel  and  quarter  pears. 
Chop  or  grind  figs,  add  a  little  water  to 
keep  from  burning  and  cook  until  both 
are  soft,  then  add  sugar  and  cook  until 
consistency  of  any  jam.  Either  or  both 
of  these  may  be  put  in  an  attractive  jar, 
done  up  prettily  and  tucked  in  a  basket 
with  other  things  for  Christmas  gifts. 

MRS.  a.  J.  M. 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSISTI 


Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  foj 
Headache  Neuralgia  Colds  Lumbago 

Pain  Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  Of  fityer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacld 


ROBUSTNESS 

depends  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  food  that  you  as¬ 
similate. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

is  the  ideal  food  and  tonic  for 
those  who  are  not  in  fullness 
of  strength.  Scott’s  Emulsion 
helps  keep  people  robust. 

Scott  &  Bownt,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  254V 
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e  Your  Own  Fixer 

ID  SAVE  THE  REPAIR  MONEY 


SMOOTH -ON  No.  1  stops 
leaks  and  repairs  breaks  in 
pipes,  furnaces,  radiators, 
tanks,  bursted  water  jackets, 
pails,  etc.  Keeps  holts,  nuta, 
grease  cups,  etc.,  from  loosen¬ 
ing  and  dropping  off— makes 
loose  handles  tight— joins 
wood,  metal  or  glass  to  each 
other  tightly— holds  on  iron, 
brass,  lead,  aluminum,  etc. 

For  quick,  cheap  lasting  re¬ 
pairs  and  stopping  many  nuis¬ 
ances,  SMOOTH-ON  No.  1  is  in 
a  class  by  itself. 

Sold  in  7-oz.  or  1  or  S-Ib.  tin 
at  any  hardware  store 


Writ*  for 

FREE  BOOK 


SMOOTH. ON  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  39 

■  574  Communipaw  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Do  it  with  SH00TH0N 


MAKE  MONEY  Selling  Shirts 

Our  men  find  sales  easy,  Patented  shirt  turns  in¬ 
side  out.  Lasts  twice  as  long.  Sells  on  sight.  Cus¬ 
tomers  tell  friends.  Big  money.  Write 

WALTON  DUPLEX  Depi  A17  Brooks  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
W»  pay  the  freight.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  80. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
2S4  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Rugs  *  aThome 


$1  an  hour  in  jour  sparo  time— it'a 
fun  with  biff  money.  Leern  in  •  half-hoar 
to  weave  Colonial  ruse.  Quaint  rasr  carpeta, 
homespun,  etc.,  from  old  rags — and  many 
other  materials.  (60  a  week.  Weavers  §re 
ruahed  with  orders.  Learn  how  to  start 
business.  Weave  and  eell  new  thlnsre.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Don’t  risk  a  cent— juat  say  “  Send  me  your 
free  book  *  How  to  Weave,  prieee  and 
your  pay-as-I-weave  plan." 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS.  Inc  . 

STS  Factory  St.  Boonvlllo,  N.  V. 


False  Teeth 

Klutch  holds  them  tight 

Klutch  forms  a  comfort  cushion  between  the  plate 
and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  that  itcan’troek, 
can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be  “played  with,”  and 
not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  You  can  eat,  talk,  laugh 
or  sing  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did  with  your  natu¬ 
ral  teeth.  A  box  of  Hluteh  is  three  months  of  joy. 

Our  claim  for  Hluteh  sounds  extravagant  but  it’s 
the  simple  truth.  To  prove  it,  we  will  mail  you 
a  box  without  deposit  or  payment  of  any 
kind.  After  30  days  trial,  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
that  Klutch  is  worth  its  price,  don’t  pay  us  a  cent. 
If  satisfied,  send  us  50c.  You  shall  be  the  judge. 
HART  &  CO.,  Box  2118.  Elmira,  New  York 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment.  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
'grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 
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Feeding  Linseed  Meal 

A 100  Per  Cent 

Investment 

Yes,  it’s  an  investment — not  just  an  expense— and  one 
paying  bigger  and  surer  returns  than  most  any  you 
can  make.  We  can  prove  it— by  the  statements  of 

dairymen,  feeders  and  breeders  the 
country  over. 

The  following  are  typical: 

W.  A.  Bridge,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  says: 

“For  each  dollar  expended  in  Linseed  Meal,  I 
should  judge  the  return  is  two  dollars.'" 

J.  J.  Harridge,  Mystic,  Iowa,  says: 

“In  my  estimation,  for  every  dollar  invested  ill 
Linseed  Meal  in  the  ration,  I  have  received  tWQ 
dollars  in  return.” 

Lawrence  J.  Todt,  Morris,  Ill.,  says: 

“I  figure  every  dollar  invested  in  Linseed  Meal 
to  bring  in  a  return  of  100%.” 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station — 

— found  Linseed  Meal  to  be  worth  about  double 
its  cost  in  certain  hog  rations. 

All  stock  on  the  farm,  including  poultry,  show  a 
handsome  profit  in  feeding  Linseed  Meal.  The) 
reason  why  lies  in  its  TRIPLE  VALUE:  1.- — It  puts 
stock  in  prime  condition.  2. — It  speeds  up  gains  in 
meat  and  milk.  3. — It  has  high  manurial  value. 

Let  us  tell  you  how— let  us  help  you 

Make  this  your  best  season  yet.  Send  the  coupon  below.  Get  either  or  both' 
of  the  books  listed  thereon  and  see  how  others  have  made  good  money  on 
their  investment  in  Linseed  Meal.  Study  the  rations  given  and  adapt  them 
to  your  needs,  and  write  personally  to  our  Secretary  if  you  have  any  unusual 
feeding  problems  to  solve. 


LINSEED  CRUSHERS 
MEAL  ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE! 


COUPON 


LINSEED  CRUSHERS  MEAL 
ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 
Room  1128  Union  Trust  Bldg. 


Dept  T-ll 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  either  or  both  of  the  books  I  have  checked  with  an  X  below. 

Booklet  “Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as  told 


□  by  ^Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and  Dairymen.’ 

□  Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Linseed 
Meal,”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author  with 
W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Recognised ^  Authority  on 
Stock  Feeding — “Feeds  and  Feeding.” 


Name. 

Town. 


R.  F.  D.. 


. .  .State. 


Balance  the  Ration  With 


Costs  Little,  Earns  Muck 


m 


V  MEAL 


Heave*,  Coughs,  Cordltlon- 
er.  Worm,., Most  lor  cost. 
Two  Cftns  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  baclr.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Ths  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
A  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Outda; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


No!  She’s 
-  Not  a  Mooley 

She  has  been  dehorned  with  a  KEYSTONE 
DEHOKNEK,  making  her  gentler,  sater 
and  more  profitable.  This  also  applies  to 
steers.  We  make  Keystone  Dehorners,  Bull 
Staffs,  and  other  appliances  for  dairy¬ 
men  and  cattlemen— all  sold  on  a  money 
back  guarantee.  Write  tor  circular. 


Licking  Habit  in  Cows 

I  have  a  little  matter  regarding  cattle 
that  puzzles  me.  When  cattle  are  turned 
out  into  the  yard  for  exercise  each  morn¬ 
ing  they  immediately  start  to  lick  them¬ 
selves  and  each  other.  Even  in  the  barn 
this  happens.  This,  naturally,  turns  the 
hair  up  and  makes  them  look  very  rough. 

It  may  not  injure  the  animals  but  it  in¬ 
jures  their  looks.  They  have  the  square 
salt  bricks  in  the  yard  and  also  1  per  | 
cent  of  charcoal  and  °f  1  Per  cent  of  , 
bonemeal  in  their  feed.  They  are  cleaned  ' 
twice  a  day  and  the  barns  are  spotless  so  | 

I  am  unable  to  account  for  this.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  lice  on  them  or  any¬ 
thing  else  that  could  account  for  it.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  that  there  could 
be  anything  lacking  in  food.  I  have  been, 
up  to*  the  present  time,  using  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  that  consists  of  400  lbs.  crushed  oats, 
400  lbs.  bran,  200  lbs.  oornmeal  and  200 
lbs.  oilmeal,  with  12  lbs.  of  charcoal,  12 
lbs.  salt  and  5  lbs.  bonemeal  in  the  mix¬ 
ture,  but  recently  I  have  decided  to  get 
away  from  the  grain  ration  as  much  as 
possible  and  now  the  dry  cows  and  young 
stock  are  getting  all  the  Alfalfa  hay  they 
will  eat,  all  the  silage  they  care  for  and 
from  2  to  5  lbs.  of  cornmeal  each  day.  I 
feel  that  the  addition  of  mangel  roots 
which  they  will  start  to  get  soon  should 
easily  prove  of  sufficient  food  value  to 
make  them  grow  well  and  also  keep  in 
good  condition.  B.  H.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

We  scarcely  think  this  licking  habit 
can  be  indicative  of  a  disease  of  any  kind, 
as  your  cows  have  a  sanitary  environment 
and  are  extra  well  fed.  It  may  be  “mere 
idleness,”  or  an  expression  of  content  and 
“neighborliness”  in  the  animals.  Were  it 
seen  in  ordinary  condition,  or  adverse 
ones,  where  cows  are  inadequately  and  in¬ 
completely  fed,  or  the  stable  is  dirty, 
damp,  dark  and  badly  ventilated,  an  un¬ 
healthy  condition  of  the  skin  might  be 
suspected  or  even  a  depraved  appetite, 
indicative  of  indigestion  or  a  craving 
for  some  necessary  element  not  supplied 
in  the  ration. 

It  seems  certain  that  in  some  instances 
there  is  an  exudate  from  the  skin  which 
had  an  acid  or  salty  taste  which  attracts 
cows  and  we  are  unable  to  decide 
whether,  or  not.  such  a  condition  exists 
in  your  herd.  If  it  does,  we  fancy  it  may 
be  associated  with  the  feeding  of  too 
much  salt,  or  a  too  strongly  protein  ra¬ 
tion.  A  dairy  cow  only  needs  one  ounce 
of  salt  per  day  and  gets  most  of  that  in 
her  feed,  if  it  is  a  well  balanced  ration, 
of  which  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  a  part. 

We  think  it  might  be  best  to  omit  char¬ 
coal  and  salt  from  the  feed,  hut  allow  the 
cows  access  to  salt,  slaked  lime  and  wood 
ashes  or  steamed  bonemeal,  in  a  trough 
or  box.  When  Alfalfa  hay  is  fed,  and 
there  is  no  better  legume  roughage,  cows 
get  not  only  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
protein  matter,  but  a  vitamine  which 
stimulates  assimilation  of  lime  from  the 
feed.  Glover  has  the  same  vitamin,  but 
in  less  amount.  If  you  feed  10  lbs.  of 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  daily,  along  with  30 
to  35  lbs.  of  sound  corn  silage  or  roots 
and  1  lb.  of  a  well  balanced  concentrate 
feed  for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily,  the  results  should  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

Try  the  effect  of  feeding  hay  and  bright 
oat  straw  or  corn  stover  outdoors,  in 
racks,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  or 
in  a  shed,  where  the  cows  may  take 
shelter  and  feed  when  turned  out  daily 
for  exercise.  If  they  are  so  fed  a  good 
part  of  their  roughage  ration  they  will 
look  for  it  eagerly  when  turned  out  and 
then  forget  to  practice  the  objectionable 
licking  act.  It  would  also  be  well  to 
groom  each  cow  daily,  if  that  is  not  done 
now,  as  a  clean  skin  will  he  much  less 
likely  to  offer  any  salty  exudate  attrac¬ 
tive  to  cows.  Shake  up  all  bedding  and 
feed,  when  the  cows  are  outdoors,  that 
dust  may  not  get  onto  the  skin.  A.  S.  A. 


Safeguard 
the  Udder 

The  udder  and  teats— 
alittle  thing  to  watch,  yet  so 
tremendously  important  in 
the  effect  on  the  milk  flow. 

For  the  hurts  and 
troubles  that  are  constantly 
arising,  nothing  affords 
such  immediate,  such  thor¬ 
ough  results  as  Bag  Balm. 

This  wonderful  oint¬ 
ment,  so  clean  and  pleasant 
to  use  starts  healing  at  once 
— healthy,  normal  tissues 
are  restored  in  no  time. 

For  Caked  Bag,  Bunches, 
Inflammation,  Chaps, 

Cracked  Teats,  Injuries, 

Cuts  or  Bruises  of  any  sort. 

Bag  Balm  brings  quick 
healing. 

The  regular  use  of  Bag 
Balm  makes  easy  milking 
and  a  full  milk-flow  the  rule. 

It  cannot  taint  the  milk. 

The  big  10-ounce  can  goe9 
a  long  way — has  scores  of  uses 
in  curing  any  animal  sore  or 
skin  trouble.  60c  at  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores,  druggists. 

If  you  should  have  the  least 
trouble  getting  Bag  Balm  we 
will  mail  it,  postpaid. 

Ask  for  free  booklet, “Dairy 
Wrinkles.”  Many  useful  dairy 
suggestions. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  H 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


"MADE  BY  THE 

KOW-KARE  PEOPLE 


IS  bsorb»ne 


,  STOPS 

_ _ LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb, -Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
_  each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR„  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1. 25  a  bottle  at  dealer# 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps.  _ 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


^Before  you  buy  a  new  set  of  harness* 

■  or  any  repair  parts  send  for  Knight’s 

I  big dirert-from-factory  catalog,  showing  ISstylesof  harness 
I  from  $42.05  to  $91.50.  Best  leather,  finest  workmanship. 
I  lowest  prices.  This  FREE  catalog  also  shows  wonderful 
I  bargains  in  men’s  shoes  and  work  clothes.  Write  today. 

|  KNIGHT  MERCHANDISE  CO.,  OtPI.  6l .  HUME.  WtS. 
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JAS.  SCULLY,  Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa 


FRYE'S 
_  Cattle  Cards 

have  STRONG  HANDLES 
and  FIRM  TEETH  which 
will  £ive  you  lasting  service. 

Our  name  on  every  card.  r 

Mi%.  by  EB.FRYE  A  SON,  Wilton, N.H.^ 


T] » 


DON'T  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING 

Gates.  Steel  Posts.  Barb  Wire,  Metal  or  Ready  Roofing:.  I 
Paints,  etc.,  until  you  get  my  new  Cut  Price  Catalog,  l’ 
want  you  to  see  the  big  savings  I'm  giving  this  season.  1 
Write  today  for  my  Big  112-page  Bargain  Book.  Get  my  cut^ 
prices  before  you  buy.  I  pay  the  freight, 

—  Jim  Br 


_ _  ,  guarantee  the 

I  quality.  —  Jim  brown.'  "  ,  .  _ 

| THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept4304.  Cleveland,  0. 


SB-? 

INTERN 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 
Write  for  Winter  Price  and  Discount.  Save  Money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Grain  Mixture 

Is  this  a  good  formula :  100  lbs.  wheat, 
90  lbs.  cracked  corn,  80  lbs.  heavy  oats? 
I  have  80  birds  one  year  old.  E.  S. 

jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Your  grain  mixture  is  good,  if  the  hens 
will  eat  the  whole  oats.  Equal  parts  of 
corn  and  wheat,  with  as  many  oats  added 
as  the  hens  will  readily  eat,  will  do  just 
as  well.  Hens  will  sometimes  eat  whole 
oats  that  have  been  boiled  or  steamed 
when  they  would  reject  the  dry  grain  or, 
of  course,  they  may  be  sprouted,  making 
them  still  more  palatable.  M.  B.  o. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protecta  Lawfts.  Churches. 
Cemeteries.  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
.Write  lor  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Price*. 

^Kokomo  Fence  M  f  g.  Co. 

Dept.  4Q7  Kokomo,  led. 


direct 
FACTORY 


I  -  nil  ■■■■<!  | — — — — — —  - 

ITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOH 


mmmm 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  ZG%c  a  Rod,”  says  J,  E. 
f  Londry,Weodsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry ,  La  wn  Fence,  Posts, Gates 

I  KITSELMAN  BROS.  BOX230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Shall  We  Test  the  Heifer? 

It  is  proposed  soon  to  give  the  cows 
in  my  township  the  tuberculin  test.  It 
appears  that  the  veterinarian  who  re¬ 
sides  in  this  town  and  is  employed  by  the 
State  to  do  such  work,  is  the  prime 
mover  in  the  matter.  I  have  a  Jersey 
heifer  which  has  recently  freshened  for 
the  first  time.  I  keep  her  strictly  for  my 
own  use  not  selling  her  products.  We 
are  two  people  advancing  in  years.  There 
are  no  children  or  babies  in  the  family. 
We  ha,Te  no  reason  to  suspect  that  our 
heifer  has  tuberculosis.  I  do  not  want 
to  have  her  tested.  Does  the  law  oblige 
me  to  do  so?  Can  I  decline  to  have  her 
tested  without  making  myself  amenable 
to  the  law?  I  have  been  told  that  if 
I  refuse  to  have  the  animal  tested,  a 
quarantine  will  be  placed  upon  me.  Will 
you  tell  me  of  what  that  will  consist? 
What  will  be  its  conditions?  w.  F.  J. 

New  York. 

Whether  or  not  you  can  refuse  to  have 
your  heifer  tuberculin  tested  without  be¬ 
coming  amenable  to  the  law  depends  up¬ 
on  the  action  of  your  neighbors.  If  90 
per  cent  of  the  cattle  owners  in  your 
township  agree  to  the  tuberculin  test  of 
their  herds,  the  other  10  per  cent  may¬ 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  test,  under 
penalty  of  quarantine  of  their  premises. 
This  quarantine  would  be  established  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  at  Albany,  now  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  and 
might  include  forbidding  the  removal  of 
any  domestic  animal  from  the  premises, 
the  bringing  upon  the  premises  of  any 
such  animal  or  the  sale  of  any  products 
of  such  animals.  So  far  as  I  have  per¬ 
sonally  known  of  the  establishment  of 
this  quarantine,  the  quarantine  has  been 
only  of  bovine  animals  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  a  case  which  I  recently  re¬ 
ported  in  these  columns  a  Jersey  cow 
used  by  the  family,  and  the  only  bovine 
animal  kept,  was  so  quarantined. 

If  you  prefer  this  quarantine  to  hav¬ 
ing  your  heifer  tested,  I  know  of  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  not  submit  to  it, 
save  the  very  obvious  one  that  you  can¬ 
not  continue  to  milk  the  heifer  indefi¬ 
nitely  without  having  her  bred,  and  you 
cannot  take  her  away. 

Under  the  conditions  you  describe, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  have 
your  Jersey  heifer  tuberculin  tested,  but 
the  law  makes  no  exceptions  and  the 
owner  of  the  family  cow  must  submit  to 
the  same  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
dairyman  who  produces  milk  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  market.  You  are  at  liberty,  how¬ 
ever,  to  refuse  to  sign  the  agreement  for 
a  test  until  90  per  cent  of  the  dairy  own¬ 
ers  of  the  township  have  done  so.  You 
will,  of  course,  meet  with  the  arguments 
and  threats  presented  by  those  who  wish 
to  have  the  general  testing  established 
but  there  can  be  no  compulsion  in  the 
matter  until  nine-tenths  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  themselves  establish  this  compul¬ 
sion.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  those  who 
profit  by  the  testing  will  be  in  favor  of 
it  and  active  in  promoting  it,  but  you 
and  your  neighbors  should  know  that, 
after  all,  it  is  your  own  action  that  de¬ 
termines  whether  or  not  the  test  shall 
be  imposed  upon  all.  at.  B.  D. 


Quarantined  Farm 

I  live  in  a  county  where  cow  testing 
has  recently  been  commenced.  The  vet¬ 
erinarian  having  charge  claims  that  a 
herd  may  be  quarantined  when  90  per 
cent  of  the  cow  owners  have  signed  up, 
even  if  only  a  few  have  been  tested.  Only 
two  towns  have  so  far  been  worked  in 
and  not  all  in  the  last  one  tested.  He 
forced  a  man  having  a  public  auction  to 
sell  cows  in  a  town  where  he  was  testing, 
although  no  test  of  said  cows  had  been 
made.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  where 
cows  are  quarantined  the  owner  has  no 
right  to  lead  them  along  the  highway  a 
few  rods  to  his  own  pasture,  nor  to  let 
them  drink  from  any  stream  flowing 
through  lands  pastured  by  others.  Does 
the  veterinarian  have  a  right  to  take  his 
dog  among  a  herd  of  cows  when  testing 
even  though  he  uses  him  to  hold  the 
cows?  Does  he  have  the  right  to  kick  or 
ill-treat  any  cows  he  may  be  testing? 

A.  L.  R. 

The  owner  of  a  quarantined  farm  has 
no  legal  right  to  take  his  cattle  from  his 
premises  and,  if  leading  them  along  the 
highway  to  his  pasture  takes  them  from 
his  own  premises,  I  presume  that  he 
would  be  violating  the  law.  As  to  their 
drinking  from  a  stream  flowing  through 
the  land  of  others,  I  know  of  no  provision 
of  the  law  which  forbids  this,  and  I  think 
that  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
nothing  quite  so  silly  is  included  in  the 
statutes.  A  section  that  has  been  tested 
and  declared  free  from  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  may  be  quarantined  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  against 
the  introduction  of  untested  cattle,  even 
as  transients. 

No  one,  not  even  the  owner,  has  a 
right  to  kick  or  otherwise  misuse  cattle. 
The  remedy  for  such  attempts  upon  the 
part  of  any  visiting  official  is  the  boot 
upon  the  right  foot  of  the  cattle  owner. 
If  applied  in  the  right  place,  it  is  effi¬ 


cient.  If  I  did  not  wish  an  official  to 
bring  his  dog  upon  my  premises  and  use 
it  to  herd  the  cattle,  I  should  request 
him  not  to  do  so.  If  he  persisted,  in 
spite  of  my  polite  request,  I  should  next 
request  the  dog  to  keep  off  and  enforce 
this  request  by  whatever  reasonable 
means  were  necessary.  m.  b.  d. 


Handling  Roup 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for  a 
ease  of  roup?  h.  b.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  case  of  roup  is  best  disposed  of  by 
killing  the  affected  bird  and  burying  it. 
Treatment  is  tedious  and  not  very  satis¬ 
factory.  It  may  be  carried  out,  however, 
by  a  frequent  cleaning  of  the  nostrils  and 
other  head  cavities  with  some  antiseptic 
solution,  like  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in 
water,  an  ounce  to  the  quart.  This  should 
be  done  several  times  daily  and  a  small 
syringe  or  a  spraying  apparatus  may  be 
used.  After  cleaning  the  passages,  the 
bird’s  head  may  be  dipped  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  once  daily  in  a  solution  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  (poison)  of  the  strength  of 
one  to  one  thousand.  Made  by  dissolving 
a  tablet  of  this  substance  procurable  at 
drug  stores  in  one  pint  of  water.  If 
there  are  cankers  present  within  the 
mouth  or  scabs  upon  the  skin,  they  may 
be  removed  and  their  sites  painted  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  The  disease  is  very 
contagious  and,  where  only  a  fowl  or  two 
is  affected,  it  will  be  best  to  destroy 
these,  unless  they  are  birds  of  unusual 
value.  Of  course  all  sick  birds  should 
be  promptly  removed  from  the  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Dec.  21,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  Ffeneh- 
town,  Passaic,  Haekettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth.  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.51% 

No.  3  white  oats . 50% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 90% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . S7% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $35.15 

Hard  W.  bran  .  35.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  43.90 

White  hominy  .  35.40 

Gluten  feed  . . .  45.40 

Flour  middlings  .  35.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  39.65 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  43.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  53.10 


Coming1  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  4-Feb.  12. — Short  course  in  flori¬ 
culture,  New  York  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — Poultry  Short  Course, 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26.  —  General  farming 
short  course,  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-March  12. — Special  course  in 
floriculture,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-6. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  annual  meeting,  State 
Armory,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Jan.  5-6. — 'New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  5-6. — New  York  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  6-7. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  State  Armory,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

Jan.  6-10. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  12-15. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  13-15.- — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Edgerton  Park,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  '19-21. — Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  1-3. — Tractor  school,  State  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  1-5. — Farmers’  and  Homemakers’ 
Week,  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Feb.  1-5.- — Third  annual  All-American 
Turkey  Exposition,  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota.. 

Feb.  4-6. — Ford  car  school,  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y. 


£  lF  course  you  wouldn’t  do  so  knowingly — 
with  butter-fat  worth  40c  to  50c  a  pound. 
Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  feed¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  cream  in  skim-milk  to 
their  hogs,  because  of  inefficient  separators. 

Without  a  cent  of  expense  you  can  tell 
whether  your  cream  separator  is  skimming 
clean.  Ask  your  De  Laval  Agent  to  bring  out 
a  new  De  Laval  and  try  this  test : 

After  separating  with  your  old  sep¬ 
arator,  wash  its  bowl  and  tinware 
in  the  skim-milk.  Hold  the  skim- 
milk  at  normal  room  temperature 
and  run  it  through  a  new  De  Laval. 
Have  the  cream  thus  recovered 
weighed  and  tested.  Then  you  can 
tell  exactly  if  your  old  machine  is 
wasting  cream,  and  what  a  new 
De  Laval  will  save. 

The  new  De  Laval  has  the  wonderful 
floating  bowl” — the  greatest  cream  separa¬ 
tor  improvement  in  25  years.  It  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  skim  cleaner.  It  runs  easier  with  milk 
going  through  the  bowl,  and  lasts  longer. 


SEE  and  TRY  the  New 

De  Laval 


Send  coupon  below  (or 
name  and  location  of 
your  De  Laval  Agent 
and  free  catalog. 


TRADE  in  your  old  Separator 


The  De  Laval  Milker 

If  you  milk  five  or  more  cows,  a  De 
Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

More  than  35,000  in 
use  giving  wonderful 
satisfaction.  Send  fori 

complete  information.' 


See  Your 


De  Laval 


Agent 


& 
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Do  You  Deed  r% 
Tour  Hogs  Cream  j 


3VE  E  D 1 C  ATE  D  WAX 
TEATDILATOR8 

’ 

For  Sore  Teals,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

25c  doz.,  or  5  doz,,  SI  .00. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  cross.  All  good  pigs,  'Weaned  and  eating 
pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.25  each  and  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $4.50  each.  Also  20  pure-bred  Chester  White 
Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.50 
each.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery,  .and  no  charge 
for  shipping  crates.  Will  ship  any  part  of  the  above 
lots  C.O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  these  pigs  are 
not  satisfactory  at  your  Depot  have  them  returned 
at  my  expense.  All  pigs  C.  O.  D.  Telephone  0086 

Walter  Lux  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

j  .*.  GUERNSEYS  .*.  j 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  dean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  ont  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WJ|  DAJRT  FJUIMg  „  f  t|  pwh  _  p. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  6  to  7  wks.  old,  *4,75,  and  8  to  9  wks.  old,  $5. 
40  Chesters,  Purebreds,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  *5.50 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your 
Depot.  If  not  satisfactory  return  at  my  expense 
All  pigs  C.  0.  D.  Tel.— Wob.  1415. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass. 

& Grade  Guernsey  SSBZJjft dSS 

Out  of  extra  well  bred  registered  Guernseys. 

Herd  Federal  and  State  Tested  for  Tuberculosis. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farm*  Co,  New  Caanan,  Conn. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

A  6-times  Grand  Champion  boar,  extra  good  breed¬ 
er.  guaranteed  in  every  way,  at  a  very  reasonable 

s*  br£ib‘i,i*„sri.!3i; 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

BERKSHIRES 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves  f.?,mtoA(t^,c4dSRlgeiJtrv 

Dams.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS  Katonah,  New  York 

1DUROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

ing,  A11  a28S  for  8ale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  MerriHeld,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  SgT&.'SSES 

Prices  moderate.  1HATCH  MEADOW  FARM,  Si.  James.  L.,  1.,  N.  T 

CJhester  Whites-Pigs  all  Ages 

National  Champion  blood  lines.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval.  CLOUDLAND  FARM  Kenuett  Square,  Pa. 

DOGS  .*.  j 

POLICE  Pedigreed  PUPS 

Intelligent  stock  driver.  Registered  E  n  g  li  s  h  Beagle- 
male,  1  yr.  old,  broken.  One  8  mo.  old.  Will  ship  C  0  d’ 

Foster  li.  Cady  Box  1453  Middletown,  N.vi 

fl  |  n  ’ 0  Choice  Reg.  Pigs.  Bred  from  quick  growing, 
o.  i.u.  9  easy  feeding,  Big  type  Stock.  $10.75  each.  Pairs 
no-akin.  Satisf’n  guaranteed.  K.  Ill  ID,  Seneca  Fails,  N.T 

Choice  Young  Registered  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

weighing  around  100  lbs.  each,  at  $25.  Choice  200-)b.  bred 
Order  direct.  Guaranteed  satisfactory. 

STANLEY  SHORT  -  Cheswold,  Delaware 

XMAS  GIFT-Beautiful  Police  Puppies 

Champion  stock.  Prices  very  reasonable  c  o  n  s  i  d  erj  n  g 
breeding.  GEORGE  RAUCH 

Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm  Freehold,  Greene  County,  New  York 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

CHI  I  IK1  DIIDDirC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
LULLIC  rUrriLilJ  raise<1  s»ock;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Box  66R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED.  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  HO  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM.  TuIIy.N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

A  IT?  pn  A  f  pc  Farm  raised  pups.  Males,  $10; 

Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs S^fafns^ndteam 

ty.  Registered.  BOWDEN  COLLIE  FARM  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards.— 50,  $1.10; 
100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1 ,  8  doz.,  $1.S0. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  &33  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE-PEDIGREED  POLICE  DOG 

Seven  months  old.  Beautiful  specimen:  exceptional 
gentle  disposition.  I).  L.4NGBERQ  Ringwood  Manor,  N.  J. 

Wanted  Immediately— Pedigreed  Puppies 

Airedales,  Collies,  Chows.  Must  have  parents  reg  A  k’ 
C.  State  color— lowest  price.  JOHN  BENSON,  Madoay.  Mata. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 

«  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Oity,  Pa. 
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0nly$5  Down  Buys  Any 


WITTE  Engine 


Up  to  tO  H-P.  —  The  One-Profit  Engine 

I  Want  You  To 
Test  It  30  Days 
AT  MY  RISK 


Engine  is 

It  is  really 


For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  ENGINES  which 
thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the 
most  dependable  and 
economical  in  the  world.  But  this  WITTE 
the  masterpiece  of  them  all. 
a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am 
so  proud  of  its  perfection  that  I  want  every 
farmer  to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine 
so  any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do 
almost  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s 
economical  in  operation.  Completely  equipped 
with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up  and 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an 
IRON  CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


Runs  on  Kerosene* 
Gasoline*  Distillate* 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

QTARTS  easy  in  coldest 
*"*  weather.  Special  pie • 
ton  construction  meant 
more  power  for  lent  fuel. 
Speed  regulator  enablem 
it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heav~ 
iest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes  —  2  to  25  H-P. 


Special  WITTE  j 
Features  i 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special  ' 
WITTE  Features:  \ 

1 —  Light  Weight  Yet  Durable  { 

2 —  Val  ves-ln-Head  \ 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  glv-  j 

log  even  speed  \ 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil,  \ 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension  Mag- 
|  neto  Ignition 

C  6— Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


Nearly  a  Year  To  Pay 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  la  to  have  people  boosting  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  bo  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my 
liberal  80  day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  email  payments  to  suit. 
Scrap  your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 

On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will 
literally  pay  for  itself,  and  make  you  a  big 
profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply  send 
me  your  name  and  address— a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to 
you — the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or.  if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  out 
Log  and  Tree  Saw,  8-in-l  Saw  Rig,  or  Pump  Catalogs 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  free. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

„  Jfff  Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FREE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Farmers  and  Tuberculin 
Testing 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  is  making  a  canvass  of 
dairy  farmers  in  New  York  State  to  de¬ 
termine  how  they  stand  regarding  the 
test  for  tuberculosis.  We  are  going  to 
plain  farmers  who  express  their  in¬ 
dividual  opinions.  Thus  far  the  count 
shows  about  three  to  one  against  the 
test.  We  try  to  he  fair  and  without 
prejudice  in  getting  these  reports.  Here 
are  two  sample  letters — one  on  each  side. 
Others  are  much  like  them.] 

I  Favor  the  Test 

The  bovine  tuberculosis  test  in  this 
town  is  now  in  full  swing.  Last  Spring 
the  dairy  farmers  in  this  town  signed  up 
95  per  cent  in  favor  of  testing.  The 
town  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  signed  99  per  cent 
at  the  same  time.  That  gave  Rome  the 
privilege  of  testing  first.  Rome  is  now 
through  with  the  first  test,  and  New 
Hartford  is  just  beginning.  This  should 
show  the  feeling  of  most  dairy  farmers 
toward  the  test,  although  I  must  say, 
and  I  was  one  who  worked  for  the  county 
veterinarian  in  obtaining  signatures  that 
some  men  were  not  signed  up  without 
considerable  argument. 

Personally  I  favor  the  test  and  am 
positive  it  will  work  out  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  all  concerned  provided  it  is  made 
State-wide,  or  better  yet,  nation-wide.  It 
is  not  going  to  he  satisfactory  if  one  in¬ 
terested  town  can  by  pasteurizing  their 
milk  put  it  on  the  same  market  with 
pasteurized,  tested  milk  at  the  same  price. 
That  would  tend  to  discourage  testing 
with  its  heavy  financial  sacrifices  by  the 
farmers. 

I  am  prepared  to  test  and  expect  to  do 
so  any  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  county 
veterinarian  gets  to  me.  He  is  working 
in  this  neighborhood  now.  Last  week 
two  of  my  neighbors  tested  for  the  first 
time.  One  with  a  herd  of  47  lost  41 ; 
another  with  39  lost  31.  Still  another 
man  about  two  miles  from  here  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  tested  47  and  lost  none.- 
However  I  cannot  vouch  for  this  last 
report.  But  the  percentage  of  reactors 
is  high  any  way  you  look  at  it.  Last 
Summer  this  same  veterinarian  tested  the 
town  of  Rome.  One  week  that  I  know 
of  he  tested  600  head,  throwing  out  about 
400,  so  I  guess  it  is  about  time  Central 
New  York  is  cleaned  up.  Some  farmers 
claim  the  test  is  unreliable  and  not 
worth  much.  I  don’t  claim  it  infallible 
but  I  point  to  second  and  subsequent 
tests  which  are  reported  to  show  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  reactors. 

Just  recently  the  city  veterinarian  of 
Utica,  our  nearest  large  market,  made  the 
statement  that  he  would  favor  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  all  milk  coming  into  Utica.  This 
would  keep  tested  raw  milk  off  the  Utica 
market,  forcing  farmer,  retailers  like  my¬ 
self,  to  go  to  the  expense  of  pasteurizing 
and  then  selling  for  the  same  price  as 
untested  milk.  Of  course  this  called 
forth  a  lot  of  criticism  from  farmers 
who  are  trying  to  farm  the  better  way. 
As  yet  I  have  heard  nothing  more  about 
this  statement.  I  do  not  know  if  it  will 
ever  become  a  city  law.  A  good  many 
villages  in  this  vicinity  require  tested  or 
pasteurized  milk.  This  seems  to  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  most  of  the  public. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  s.  yeandle. 

I  Am  Opposed  to  the  Test 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  avail  my¬ 
self  of  the  opportunity  you  offer  of  ex¬ 
pressing  my  thoughts  on  the  question  of 
testing  cattle  for  tuberculosis.  Not  that 
my  opinion  will  have  any  great  weight 
with  the  powers  that  seem  detrimental 
to  take  it  out  on  the  farmer,  but  it  gives 
me  a  chance  to  blow  off  a  little  steam, 
and  that  is  worth  something. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  test  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  applied,  chiefly  because  I  do  not 
think  it  is  reliable.  In  a  great  many 
cases  that  have  come  to  my  notice, 
healthy  cows  have  been  sent  to  the  block 
and  cows  that  were  very  badly  affected 
with  tuberculosis  were  left  in  the  herd 
and  passed  as  healthy,  and  I  for  one 
shall  never  submit  to  a  test  that  does 
that.  There  is  a  breeder  of  purbbred 
Holsteins  near  here  who  has  had  his 
herd  tested  for  years.  He  buys  no  out¬ 
side  stock,  still  he  has  reactors  nearly 
every  test.  A  short  time  ago  he  sold  to 
a  neighbor,  a  cow  which  had  recently 
passed  her  third  clean  test.  A  veterin¬ 
arian  who  was  extremely  proficient  in 
making  physical  examinations  of  cattle, 
happened  in  this  neighbor’s  barn  one 
day,  and  after  a  brief  examination  of  the 
recently  purchased  cow  pronounced  her 
tubercular.  “This  is  once  you  made  a 
mistake !”  the  man  said.  “That  cow  has 
just  passed  her  third  clean  test.”  How¬ 
ever,  Dr.  J  had  the  authority,  and  he 
ordered  the  cow  killed,  and  although  to 
the  average  man’s  eye  she  appeared  to  be 
a  healthy  cow,  and  had  the  O.  K.  of 
three  “clean”  tests,  when  killed  even  the 
meat  was  condemned  as  unfit  for  food. 
Hence  I  say  that  the  test  as  applied  is 
not  reliable.  I  can  cite  many  other  cases 
where  healthy  cows  were  taken  and  dis¬ 
eased  cows  passed  as  O.  K.  because  they 
did  not  react  to  the  test. 


If  a  physical  examination  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  man  does  not  reveal  any  disease,  in 
my  belief  the  milk  will  not  cause  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  a  person  who  drinks  it.  At 
least  I  am  willing  to  run  the  risk,  and  I 
have  a  six-year-old  boy  who  is  drinking 
a  quart  of  golden  Guernsey  milk  every 
day.  I  supply  cream  to  a  very  exclusive 
trade  in  a  nearby  town  where  it  retails 
at.  $1.20  per  quart,  but  sooner  than  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  test  that  can  work  only  harm 
and  hardship,  I  shall  sell  out,  and  take 
up  something  else. 

A  few  of  the  producers  who  retail  milk 
in  town  have  tested.  The  reactors  on  the 
first  test  varied  from  10  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  herds.  I  may  be  able  to  tell 
you  more  after  the  second  or  third  tests. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  wm.  s.  hildeeth. 


Sheep  Ranching*  in  Vermont 

Quite  a  number  of  people  have  sent  us 
newspaper  clippings  in  regard  to  a  sheep 
ranch  said  to  have  been  started  in  Nor¬ 
thern  Vermont.  We  understand  that  this 
ranch  or  farm  is  conducted  by  a  company 
of  Greeks.  Their  idea  is  to  market  the 
sheep  and  use  at  least  some  of  the  milk 
for  making  Rocquefort  cheese  such  as  is 
successfully  worked  out  in  parts  of  Eur¬ 
ope.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  details 
about  this  matter.  The  proprietors  are 
evidently  secretive  about  it  and  do  not 
publish  any  of  their  plans.  Theoretically, 
it  would  seem  as  if  such  au  enterprise 
would  succeed,  and  yet  we  find  that 
many  of  the  most  experienced  farmers 
in  Northern  New  England  do  not  have 
much  faith  in  the  increased  development 
of  sheep  raising  in  that  section.  They 
may  be  wrong,  hut  their  theory  is  that 
for  economic  reasons  the  increasing 
population  and  the  demand  for  dairy 
productions  will  enable  local  farmers 
to  make  more  money  by  keeping  dairy 
cows  than  they  could  from  keeping  sheep. 
This  may  seem  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
discontent  now  among  dairy  farmers  and 
the  feeling  that  they  are  not  receiving 
anything  like  a  fair  price  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Most  of  the  farmers,  however, 
reason  that  the  population  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  of  lower  New  England 
and  New  York  is  bound  to  increase 
rapidly  and  that  the  demand  for  dairy 
productions  will  grow.  They  seem  to 
think,  too,  that  plans  will  be  worked  out 
for  more  economic  handling  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  Thus  they  think  that  the  future 
has  greater  possibilities  for  dairying 
than  for  sheep  growing.  There  are  others 
who  take  a  different  opinion,  but  this 
seems  to  be  the  judgment  of  those  farm¬ 
ers  in  Northern  New  England  who  are 
supposed  to  know  most  about  it. 

Frankfort  and  Bologna 
Sausage 

The  following  recipes  were  given  in  a 
Farmers’  Bulletin  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture : 

Frankfort  or  Vienna  Style  Sausage. — 
70  lbs.  beef,  30  lbs.  pork  ( not  too  lean ) , 
20  lbs.  water,  1]4  to  2  lbs.  salt,  2  oz. 
nutmeg,  %  oz.  black  pepper,  1  to  2  oz. 
red  pepper.  Cut  the  beef  into  small 
pieces  and  salt,  and  allow  it  to  cure  for 
48  hours  in  a  cool  place.  Cut  the  pork 
into  small  pieces,  and  put  the  beef  and 
pork  through  the  grinder  together.  Put 
into  a  container,  and  add  the  water  and 
spices.  After  it  is  all  mixed  put  through 
the  grinder  again  using  the  fine  plate. 
Stuff  into  sheep  casings.  After  the  saus¬ 
age  is  stuffed  into  the  casings  press  the 
casing  together  about  four  inches  apart. 
Twist  the  first  link  two  or  three  times. 
The  next  link  should  be  twisted  in  the 
opposite  direction,  to  keep  the  casing 
from  untwisting.  After  it  is  twisted  in¬ 
to  links,  hang  it  in  the  smokehouse  for 
about  two  hours  at  a  temperature  not  to 
exceed  125  degrees.  After  it  is  smoked, 
boil  for  five  or  10  minutes,  then  plunge 
into  cold  water  and  hang  in  a  cool  place. 

Bologna  Style  Sausage. — 60  lbs.  cured 
beef;  this  is  ground,  salt  and  seasoning 
added,  and  the  bulk  stored  for  36  to  48 
hours  before  using  in  the  casings.  Fresh 
beef  stuffed  into  casings  and  smoked  does 
not  keep ;  40  lbs.  pork,  20  lbs.  water, 
1  %  to  2  lbs.  salt,  2  oz.  mace,  1  oz.  cor¬ 
iander,  4  oz.  black  pepper.  Grind  the 
beef  and  let  it  cure  24  to  36  hours  in  a 
cool  place,  then  grind  it  very  fine.  Put 
the  pork  through  the  grinder,  using  the 
medium  plate  only  once.  Then  put  the 
beef  and  pork  together  in  a  container 
and  add  the  spices  and  water.  Mix 
thooughly  until  it  takes  on  a  dull  color 
and  becomes  sticky.  Stuff  in  wesands. 
large  beef  casings  or  in  beef  rounds.  It 
can  also  be  stuffed  in  muslin  bags  and 
paraffined.  Allow  it  to  hang  about  20 
minutes  in  a  cool  place  then  smoke  for 
about  two  hours  at  a  temperature  not  to 
exceed  140  degrees.  After  the  bologna 
is  smoked  it  should  be  boiled,  the  wesands 
and  rounds  about  30  minutes,  and  the 
larger  bolognas  about  1%  hours  at  160 
degrees.  To  tell  when  bologna  is  cooked 
enough  squeeze  it  in  the  hand,  and  if  done 
it  will  squeak  when  the  pressure  is  re¬ 
leased.  Place  in  cold  water  about  30 
minutes  and  then  bang  it  in  a  cool 
place. 
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All  Sorts 


Sudan  Grass  in  Connecticut 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  my  small 
piece  of  Sudan  grass,  about  one  acre.  I 
read  an  account  about  two  years  ago  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  a  man  in  Caro¬ 
lina  growing  seven  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
I  believe  it.  Last  year  I  got  5  lbs.  of 
seed  to  try  out.  This  year  I  got  20  lbs. 
of  seed.  I  put  this  seed  in  after  cutting 
green  rye  for  bay,  .Tune  13.  I  manured 
well  (barn  and  chicken  manure).  The 
picture  was  taken  August  10.  about  eight 
weeks  later,  and  some  of  the  grass  was 
7  ft.  high.  My  method  after  getting  the 
rye  off  was  to  manure,  disk,  put  the  seed 
in,  and  brush-harrow.  This  same  land 
had  not  had  a  plow  on  it  for  50  years 
previous  to  1921,  whmi  I  bought  the  place. 
In  addition  to  the  first  crop  I  had  a  sec¬ 
ond  crop  to  give  me  all  the  green  feed  1 
needed  for  two  cows  and  a  calf  until 
frost,  about  October  10,  and  I  want  to 
say  it  will  make  milk.  I  believe  if  it  were 
put  in  May  1  a  person  could  get  three 
crops,  but  for  a  late  crop  it  will 
fill  the  haymow  and  also  the  milk  pail. 
My  horse  is  crazy  for  it.  w.  de  pledge. 

Connecticut. 


Use  for  Odd-shaped  Stones 

Does  any  farmer  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
family  have  a  superabundance  of  odd 
shaped  stone  on  his  place?  He  may  find 
a  profitable  market  for  them  if  he  will 
look  about  among  the  subdividers  of  his 
neighborhood.  Not  only  there  but  in 
other  places  such  hard  substances  are 
having  a  call  from  building  operations. 
The  picture  shows  a  corner  marker  in  a 
new  sub-division  in  Cook  County,  Ill.  Up¬ 
wards  of  50  markers  in  the  same  division 
have  been  or  shortly  will  be  put  up.  The 
one  shown  in  the  picture  is  wired  so  that 
a  light  will  burn  just  under  the  cap, 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  image  of  an 


afford  to  be  bothered  by  people,  often 
fussy  about  just  a  few  baskets.  Besides, 
we  have  to  judge  all  these  buyers  by 
those  among  them  who  injure  the  trees 
and  pick  promiscuously,  irrespective  of 
the  orders  given  by  the  owner.  I  used 
to  try  to  satisfy  these  bargain-hunters, 
but  now  my  basis  of  sale  is  the  retail  city 
price.  As  to  the  roadside  venders,  their 
business  is  to  supply  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  even  to  the  most  exacting 
customers,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Ontario,  Canada.  harper  secord. 


Cost  of  a  Summer  Course 

My  daughter  and  two  other  teachers 
are  talking  about  taking  a  Summer  course 
at  Columbia  College,  New  York.  They 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  trip — 
meaning  carfare,  Summer  course  ex¬ 
penses,  board  or  housekeeping  apartment 
could  be  done  for  $300?  We  know  the 
railroad  fare  will  be  about  $150  (round 
trip)  as  my  daughter  went  to  Syracuse, 
N.  A.  last  Summer  and  attended  the  Sum¬ 
mer  session  at  Syracuse  University,  and 
her  carfare  from  Lakeland  to  Syracuse 
was  $62.50.  She  shared  the  cost  of  a 
berth  with  another  girl.  What  these 


Why  So  Little  of  Home 
Canning 

Your  editorial  on  page  1384  regarding 
the  falling  off  of  the  practice  of  can¬ 
ning  fruits  and  vegetables,  interested  me. 
I  have  learned  to  my  sorrow  that  to  can 
is  not  necessarily  to  keep. 

I  was  born  in  New  York  City,  as  were 
my  mother  and  grandmother,  and  our 
houses  were  homes,  as  was  possible  in 
“those  days.”  And  we  all  “put  up” 
everything  as  it  came  along — everybody 
did.  Our  cellars  were  deep  and  cool  and 
more  or  less  dark  and  we  had  store-rooms 
therein,  Later,  circumstances  made  it 
necessary  to  live  (?)  in  an  apartment. 
There  were  many  dark  places  but  they 
were  for  living,  alas,  not  storing  canned 
goods  and  they  were  warm  in  Summer 
and  Winter. 

Now  my  home  is  in  a  suburb.  Our 
cellar  is  as  warm  as  any  place  in  the 
house,  and  very  light,  both  of  which  con¬ 
ditions  are  good,  but  where  are  we  to 
keep  our  bulbs  and  roots,  apples  or  our 
precious  canned  store?  Of  course  I  have 
had  a  store-room  built  in  of  boards  in 
the  north  side,  and  it  serves  after  a 
fashion. 

And  so  I  should  be  inclined  to  lay  the 
blame  of  the  disappearing  art  of  canning 
and  preserving  to  architects  and  builders, 
and  congested  living  quarters,  rather  than 
almost  anything  else.  For  after  all  the 
majority  of  housewives  wherever  they 


Eight-weeks  Growth  of  Sudan  Grass  in  Connecticut 


owl. 

Cords  and  cords  of  queer-shaped  stones, 
many  of  them  from  meadows  in  Northern 
Illinois  counties  are  used  to  build  large 
commodious  fireplaces  and  chimneys.  The 
farmer  has  profited  from  this  growing  in¬ 
novation  because  he  is  furnishing  wood 
for  very  many  blazing  hearthstones.  An¬ 
other  call  for  rough  stones  comes  from 
the  builders  of  new  brick  homes,  the  su¬ 
perstructure  is  variegated  by  the  use  of 
stone  in  window  casements  and  arched 
doorway  in  odd  and  unusual  designs. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  on  an  Illinois 
farm  a  gateway  ornamented  by  huge 
posts  built  from  the  stone  of  the  farm 
much  after  the  fashion  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 


Other  Side  of  Roadside 
Prices 

Regarding  complaint  of  lady  on  page 
1293,  about  paying  same  price  for  grapes 
she  picked  herself,  evidently  expecting 
some  reduction  for  her  labor,  most  city 
people  seem  to  think  they  confer  a  favor 
when  offering  to  do  this.  But  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  us  growers  is  that  they  just 
want  a  small  amount,  and  when  a  'man’s 
fruit  is  ripe  he’s  very  busy  and  cannot 


Odd-shaped  Stones  Used  to  Mark  Real 
Estate  Subdivisions 


girls  would  most  like  to  know  is,  whether 
there  are  places  to  stay  at  the  college  or 
near,  and  about  what  a  Summer  course 
c°sts.  mrs.  E.  J.  R. 

Florida. 

The  director  of  this  Summer  course 
gives  us  the  following  statement : 

“The  entire  cost  of  the  Summer  ses¬ 
sion  at  Columbia  University  exclusive  of 
railroad  fare  may  be  kept  within  $io0. 
The  least  expensive  budget  for  living  ex¬ 
penses  is  enjoyed  when  several  students 
sublet  an  apartment  and  undertake  light 
housekeeping.  Lists  of  available  apart¬ 
ments  may  be  had  through  the  Residence 
Bureau  of  Columbia  University. 

JOHN  J.  COSS. 


Working  Friend  Husband 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  likes  to  give  everyone 
a  chance  to  tell  their  tale  of  woe  or  joy. 
Sometimes  the  privilege  of  telling  it 
makes  a  difference  in  the  tale.  Some  wo¬ 
men  seem  quite  willing  to  be  imposed 
on  while  others  do  the  imposing.  Here 
is  the  advice  of  one  experienced  farm 
wife.] 

Recently  a  correspondent  inquired  how 
a  farm  woman  with  children  got  her 
work  done.  My  answer  is,  it  can't  be 
done.  Let  a  farm  woman  have  all  conven¬ 
iences.  Let  her  be  ever  so  good  a  plan¬ 
ner,  if  she  ever  gets  the  necessary  work 
done  she  always  thinks  of  something 
else  that  should  be  done.  My  advice  is 
do  what  you  can  and  let  the  rest  go.  Do 
as  much  as  you  can  in  an  easy  chair ;  let 
the  children  wait  on  you  when  possible; 
be  sure  you  have  a  power  washer ;  just 
be  sick  when  there  is  a  big  washing 
that  must  be  done  and  you  know  your 
husband  cannot  get  anybody,  so  that  he 
must  do  it  himself.  He  will  get  you  one 
if  he  has  to  on  the  installment  plan.  I 
got_  mine  that  way,  but  was  really  sick. 
This  is  the  third  engine  I  have  had.  He 
is  always  ready  to  doctor  the  engine,  too, 
and  never  complains  when  it  fails  to 
work  right.  I  suppose  he  thinks  I  can 
do  enough  of  that.  He  also  got  me  a 
bread-mixer  after  he  had  baked  a  batch 
of  bread.  I  have  even  failed  to  get  a 
meal  of  victuals  because  there  was  no 
wood  chopped  after  I  had  asked  the 
husband  to  chop  some  several  times.  But 
always  remember  he  is  tired  after  a  day’s 
work.  Tackle  him  in  the  morning,  also 
never  tell  him  you  will  not  do  so-and-so, 
if  he  does  not  do  so-and-so  or  fix 
so-and-so,  unless  you  mean  it,  and 
stick  to  it.  Do  not  let  him  get  the  idea 
that  you  are  just  talking  and  do  not 
mean  what  you  say.  Also  remember, 
you  yourself  can  improve  on  yourself. 
You  will  find  you  can  make  little  con¬ 
veniences  if  you  study  your  needs. 

New  York.  mrs.  j.  k. 


unf’  are  ^rifty  and  not  afraid  of  work. 
Then,  too,  one  can  buy  green  vegetables 
all  the  year  around  now  fairly  reason¬ 
ably^  whereas  a  comparatively  few  years 
ago  it  ■wasn’t  possible.  That,  of  course, 
doesn’t  hold  with  fruit. 

No,  I  think  that  given  a  proper  place 
to  store,  it  is  instinctive  in  most  wo¬ 
men  to  want  to  fill  the  shelves  against 
the  Winter  and  the  rainy  day.  e.  b.  e. 

Greenwich.  Conn. 


Settling  a  Muddy  Pond 

I  have  a  pond  fed  by  a  spring  in  the 
bottom  from  which  stock  drink  and  same 
is  pumped  to  the  barn  for  stock.  Pond 
.  is  full  of  carp  and  the  water  is  muddy, 
which  causes  trouble  with  my  pipelines 
in  the  barn.  I  think  if  I  could  eradicate 
the  carp  the  water  would  probably  set¬ 
tle  and  become  clear.  Could  you  suggest 
any  method  that  I  might  use  to  eliminate 
the  carp  and  not  make  the  Water  tmfit  for 
the  stock  to  drink? 

I  also  intend  to  install  a  septic  tank. 
About  the  only  available  space  that  I 
have  for  the  final  disposal  tile  system  is 
in  a  field  of  raspberries.  Would  the  rasp¬ 
berry  roots  grow  into  the  tile  and  render 
it  useless  within  a  short  time?  e.  g  m 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  possible,  with  the  information 
at  hand,  to  give  a  very  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question.  If  the  pond  is'  sup¬ 
plied  entirely  by  a  spring  the  muddy  con¬ 
dition  is  probably  due  to  some  disturb¬ 
ance.  Ponds  supplied  largely  by  surface 
water  are  almost  always  muddy,  in  cer¬ 
tain  regions.  Carp  sometimes  stir  up  the 
bottom  of  a  pond  and  keep  it  muddy,  or 
so  it  is  claimed.  One  pond  with  which 
I  was  personally  quite  familiar  was  well 
stocked  with  carp,  but  was  clear  a  large 
part  of  the  time,  becoming  muddy  only 
after  heavy  rains  or  when  muskrats  were 
working  in  the  bank.  Cattle  trampling 
in  the  pond  are  quite  likely  to  make  and 
keep  it  muddy. 

It  is  possible  to  get  all  the  fish,  or  at 
least,  all  the  larger  fish  out  of  the  pond 
if  it  is  small  enough  and  the  bottom  and 
sides  are  free  from  brush  and  other 
obstructions.  If  the  pond  is  not  too 
large  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  make  a  few 
hauls  with  a  net  of  rather  fine  mesh  and 
catch  all  the  fish  if  the  net  is  large 
enough  to  cover  the  pond  at  one  haul.  It 
is  not  possible  to  get  all  the  fish  if  the 
net  will  cover  only  a  part  of  the  pond. 
If  the  pond  is  too  deep  to  clear  the  bot¬ 
tom  so  that  the  net  will  work  properly, 
or  if  it  is  filled  with  bowlders  or  large 
snags,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  catch  out 
all  the  fish  unless  it  can  be  done  in  some 
way  with  a  baited  trap. 

My  personal  preference  would  be  to 
keep  the  stock  out  of  any  pond  which  is 


to  be  used  for  a  water  supply.  Fence 
them  away  from  the  main  pond  and  give 
them  a  water  supply  in  a  concrete  basin 
with  a  concrete  platform  where  they 
must  stand  to  drink.  Most,  if  not  all 
mosquito  breeding  around  a  farm  pond 
is  in  the  hoof  prints  of  the  stock  that 
go  there  to  drink.  These  insects  prefer 
to  breed  in  small  bodies  of  water  where 
wave  action  is  less  severe,  and  the  excre¬ 
ment  with  which  these  places  are  always 
fouled  adds  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  pools — from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
mosquito.  Many  of  our  most  vicious 
biters  in  the  mosquito  tribe  will  not  lay 
their  eggs  except  in  water  which  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  animal  excre¬ 
ment.  Others  prefer  to  have  their  nur¬ 
series  filled  with  rotting  vegetation. 

Certain  water  plants  seem  to  have  some 
relation  to  the  clearness  of  the  water 
where  they  grow.  Where  there  is  a 
dense  growth  the  water  is  usually  clear 
and  clears  up  quickly  after  a  rain.  Where 
they  do  not  grow  the  water  is  muddy 
much  of  the  time  but  we  do  not  know  if 
the  plants  keep  the  water  from  being 
muddy  or  whether  they  will  only  grow  in 
places  where  other  conditions  keep  the 
water  clear. 

It  may  be  possible  to  help  the  situation 
by  installing  a  settling  basin  or  filter 
between  the  pond  and  the  main  to  the 
barns.  The  settling  basin  would  have  to 
be  rather  large  and  the  filter  would  re¬ 
quire  some  attention. 

It  is  my  impression  that  raspberry 
roots  are  rather  intolerant  of  water  and 
that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  fill  up 
the  outlet  tiles  from  a  septic  tank.  Elm, 
willow  or  cottonwood  are  very  bad.  but 
I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  a  rasp¬ 
berry  plant  growing  in  a  really  wet  place. 

AEFRED  C.  WEED. 


Transferring  Swarm  of  Bees 

I  have  a  swarm  of  bees  thqt  I  found  in 
a  five-gallon  oil  can  last  Fall.  They 
swarmed  last  Spring, _  and  I  think  they 
have  the  can  filled  with  honey  and  stay 
outside.  In  what  wyay  can  I  get  them 
out  of  the  can  without  any  harm  and  put 
them  in  a  hive?  There  are  three  holes 
in  the  front.  j.  r. 

Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 

Bees  can  be  transferred  any  time  when 
there  is  plenty  of  honey  coming  in,  but 
the  very  best  time  is  when  fruit  is  in 
bloom.  At  that  time  of  year  there  are 
apt  to  be  fewer  honey-bees  in  the  hive 
and  hence  easier  to  transfer. 

It,  of  course,  will  be  a  little  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  these  bees  out  of  a  tin  can 
than  a  wooden  box,  but  think  it  could  be 
done.  First  subdue  the  bees  thoroughly 
with  smoke  by  blowing  it  through  the 
holes  you  speak  of.  Then  turn  the  can 
bottom  up  and  cut  out  the  bottom  with 
a  -can-opener  or  tinner’s  shears.  Now 
set  a  box  on  over  the  opening  and  drive 
up  the  bees  by  drumming  on  the  sides  of 
the  can  with  a  stick.  After  most  of  the 
bees  are  in  the  box  proceed  to  cut  the 
combs  loose  from  two  sides  of  the  can 
with  a  long  knife  or  a  hand-saw,  and 
with  your  can-opener  cut  out  enough  of 
the  tin  sides  so  you  can  get  out  the  combs 
and  tie  in  the  frames  of  your  hive,  using 
only  worker  combs.  Discard  drone  comb 
if  not  enough  comb  for  a  full  set,  supply 
empty  combs  or  full  sheets  of  foundation 
to  fill  out.  Set  your  hive  on  old  stand 
and  dump  your  box  of  bees  at  the  en¬ 
trance  and  they  will  run  in.  g.  w.  b. 


This  is  a  picture  of  Robert  and  Mary 
Pearl.  They  live  in  Greensboro,  Pa. 
They  are  regular  pearls.  The  baby  is 
evidently  a  milk  consumer,  and  the  boy 
can  take  care  of  his  share  of  the  apple 
crop.  'Milk,  apples  and  human  pearls  ! 

Can  anyone  beat  that  combination? 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  By  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Christmas  trees,  wreaths,  holly  and 
other  holiday  decorations  are  just  now 
playing  quite  a  prominent  part  in  the 
wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  markets.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  Philadelphia 
merchants  handled  in  the  neighborhood 
of  250  carloads  of  Christmas  trees  this 
year,  the  majority  of  them  arriving  from 
Canada,  as  the  New  England  States,  on 
account  of  the  gypsy  moth  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  embargos,  is  no  longer  the  lead¬ 
ing  section  for  supplying  Christmas  trees 
to  nearby  States.  Prices  on  Christmas 
decorations  of  this  nature  are  high  this 
season,  especially  holly  which  has  but 
few  berries  this  year.  Southern  holly 
has  been  selling  at  from  $8  to  $9  a  box, 
compared  with  $2  to  $3  a  year  ago,  and 
wreaths  average  $5  per  hundred  higher. 

The  Philadelphia  apple  and  onion  mar¬ 
ket  is  unusually  slow  for  the  season. 
Some  days  there  was  not  enough  carlot 
movement  to  establish  a  market  but  the 
holiday  demand  will  likely  stimulate  sales 
for  the  time  being.  'New  York  A2% 
Craberry  Pippins,  Gillflowers  and  various 
other  varieties  of  small  lines  worked  out 
around  $3.50  a  barrel.  Starks  sold  around 
$4  and  Virginia  Staymans  up  to  $6  a 
barrel.  Baldwins  sold  generally  $1  to 
$1.25  a  bushel.  Report  of  cold  storage 
stocks  on  December  1  showed  4.250,000 
barrels,  more  than  13.000,000  boxes  and 
2,430,000  bushels.  Compared  with  last 
year,  according  to  government  reports, 
this  is  15  per  cent  more  barrels,  31  per 
cent  more  boxes  and  80  per  cent  more 
baskets,  or  a  total  volume  of  26  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  ago,  but  a  little  less 
than  in  1923.  The  tendency  is  to  put 
more  in  long  time  storage  houses  and  less 
in  common  storage  according  to  reports. 
Yellow  onions  worked  out  generally  $2  to 
$2.25  per  100-lb.  sack  for  medium  sizes, 
some  large  middle-western  bringing  $2.75. 
Unloads  have  been  heavy  compared  with 
past  years.  During  November  carlot  un¬ 
loads  of  onions  in  Philadelphia  equalled 
283  cars,  37  of  them  being  imported,  and 
for  the  same  period  for  each  of  the  three 
previous  years,  total  unloads  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  180 "  carloads.  The  heavy  accumu¬ 
lations  of  potatoes  cleaned  up  fairly 
well  and  buyers  showed  more  confidence. 
Although  the  movement  was  light  prices 
tended  upward,  Maine  Green  Mountains 
in  150-lb.  sacks  advancing  to  $6.75,  New 
York  round  Whites  to  $6.25  and  Pennsyl- 
vanias  $6.50  a  sack.  Cranberries  have 
been  holding  fairly  steady  at  $8  to  $9  per 
half  barrel  box.  Cabbage  held  barely 
steady  at  $30  to  $35  a  ton,  and  sweet 
potatoes  were  inclined  to  be  weak  at 
$1.75  to  $2  a  bushel  for  the  best  Mary¬ 
land  and  $2.75  to  $3.50  a  barrel  for  Vir¬ 
ginia  grown  sweets.  The  best  Jersey’s 
ranged  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  %-busliel  bas¬ 
ket.  Green  vegetables  moved  fairly  well. 
Norfolk  spinach  fluctuated  somewhat  but 
a  day  or  two  'before  Christmas  it  was 
bringing  around  $3  a  barrel,  occasionally 
$3.50.  Nearby  bushels  ranged1  $1  to 
$1.25.  Hothouse  tomatoes  brought  20 
to  30c  a  lb.  Lettuce  was  firm  at  $4.50 
to  $6  a  four-dozen  crate  for  best  Arizona 
and  $1.75  to  $2.50  for  Florida,  Big  Bos¬ 
ton  in  the  two-dozen  crate. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  was  weak  with  prices 
declining  slowly.  Receipts  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  and  are  now  equalling  about 
14.000  cases  a  week  compared  with 
around  12,000  cases  a  month  ago.  An 
idea  of  the  volume  of  business  conducted 
by  Philadelphia  merchants  during  any 
one  month  can  be  gauged  by  the  report 
of  receipts  of  eggs  as  issued  by  the.U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
During  the  month  of  October,  79,372 
cases  of  eggs  were  received  and  during 
November,  64,703  cases.  Up  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  November  over  a  million  and  one- 
half  cases  of  eggs  had  been  received  in 
Philadelphia  since  January  1,  1925. 

Fresh  extra  firsts  have  recently  declined 
to  51c  and  firsts  to  46  to  47c  a  dozen. 
Fresh  seconds  and  best  refrigerator  eggs 
are  quoted  at  about  the  same  price,  35 
to  38c.  Some  carefully  selected  candled 
eggs  were  quoted  up  to  62c  a  dozen.  The 
cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  amounted  to  about  95,000  cases 
around  the  twentieth  of  the  month  com¬ 
pared  with  43,000  cases  a  year  ago. 

'Fancy  live  fowl  were  firmly  held  but 
most  of  the  offerings  were  very  ordinary 
and  sold  at  irregular  prices.  Fancy 
Plymouth  Rock  fowl,  heavy,  ranged  27 
to  30c.  lightweights  selling  as  low  as  23c 
and  White  Leghorns,  all  sizes,  ranged  21 
to  25c.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rock  broilers 
were  quoted  up  to  36c  and  fancy  Spring 
chickens  27  to  28c,  while  mixed  breads 
sold  generally  at  from  24  to  27c  a  lb. 
Fancy  live  turkey  sold  up  to  42c  and 
prices  ranged  downward  to  30c  for  in¬ 
ferior  birds.  Ducks  were  firm,  White 
Pekin  averaging  about  33c  and  mixed 
colors  30e  a  lb.  Fresh  killed  turkevs 
have  been  bringing  good  prices,  large  lots 
of  fancy,  heavy,  nearby  selling  53  to  56c 
and  single  barrel  lots  sold  even  higher. 
The  demand  for  fowl  and  Chickens  was 
fairly  active,  prices  on  heavy  fowl  hold¬ 
ing  steady  at  30  to  33c  and  on  heavy 
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chickens  33  to  35c  a  lb.  on  barreled,  dry 
packed  stock.  Four-pound  chickens  aver¬ 
aged  about  29c  and  fowls  28c  a  lb.  Fresh 
killed  broilers  ranged  32  to  36c  and  fancy 
ducks  32  to  35e.  Fresh  killed  geese 
were  quoted  at  28  to  30c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  was  very  little  activity  in  the 
hay  and  straw  market.  Fine  Timothy 
was  firmly  held  with  very  little  'No.  1 
stock  available.  No.  2  hay  averaged 
$24,50  a  ton  and  the  best  light  clover 
mixed  $23.50  a  ton.  Straight  rye  straw 
was  quoted  $16.50  to  $17  a  ton,  wheat, 
$16  to  $16.50  and  oat  straw.  $15  to 
$15.50  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

BINGHAMTON,  ENDICOTT,  JOHNSON  CITY 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c ;  dairy,  lb., 
54c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  70c ;  pullets 
eggs,  doz.,  55c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  82c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  32c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vege  cables. — Lima  beans, 
lb.,  12c ;  shell  beans,  qt.,  10c ;  beans,  dry, 
lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  3c;  bu.,  $1.25;  new 
cabbage,  lb,,  2%c;  apples,  sprayed,  all 
varieties,  'bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  carrots,  lb., 
3c;  celery,  3  for  25c;  endive,  lb.,  25c; 
fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c ;  citron,  lb., 
10c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  Boston,  head, 
10c ;  onions,  bu.,  $2  pickling,  pk.,  60c ; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $2  ;  sauerkraut,  qt„  15c  ;  s_pin- 
ach,  pk„  25c;  turnips,  lb.,  3c;  bu.,  75c; 
grapes,  2  lbs.  25c ;  pumpkins,  each  10  to 
20c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c. 

Live  Poultry. — ‘Chickens,  light,  lb.,  25c ; 
fowls,  4 y>  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  27c  ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c;  live  ducks,  lb..  30c;  broilers,  lyj 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
33c;  fowls,  4y2  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  35c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c ;  dressed  ducks,  lb.,  35c ; 
broilers,  1%  lbs.,  lb.,  35c ;  turkeys,  lb., 
55c. 

Meats. — 'Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  S  to 
14c  ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c  ;  sausage,  lb..  20c  ; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb,,  28c;  round  steak, 
lb.,  36c  ;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  35c ;  pork  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  45c;  leg  of  lamb,  lb.,  40c;  rabbits, 
lb..  35c;  hams,  sugar  cured,  whole,  lb., 
30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  23c  ;  ex¬ 
tracted,  lb.,  17c ;  popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs. 
25c;  maple  syrup,  $2  to  $2.25;  pigs,  4 
weeks  old,  each,  $5 ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal., 
35c;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.25;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4y>c. 
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Ducks,  -Spring,  lb.,  25  to  28c;  dressed, 
45  to  50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  30c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  20  to  32c;  chickens,  live,  lb., 
20  to  32c;  dressed,  lb.,  45c;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  26  to  30c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50  to 
55c;  dressed,  lb.,  70c;  guinea  hens,  live, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ;  but¬ 
ter,  lb.,  60  to  65c;  eggs,  retail,  per  doz., 
65  to  70c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  per  doz,  58 
to  60c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  80  to  85c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce — Beans,  white 
kidney,  bu.,  $7.50  to  $8;  beets,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.50 ;  celery  hearts,  doz.,  75c ;  celery 
stalks,  doz.,  50  to  60c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  60  to  70c;  cabbage,  red.  doz.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  carrots;  bu.,  75  to  85c ;  honey, 
quart,  75  to  85c ;  honey,  cap,  25c ;  leaf 
lettuce,  5c;  Boston  lettuce,  doz.,  65  to 
75c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  silverskin 
onions,  bu.,  $4  to  $4.50;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.60 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  60c ;  squash,  Hub¬ 
bard,  lb.,  2 y2  to  3c. 

Fruits, — Apples,  bu.,  75e  to  $2.50; 
pears,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Meats. — 'Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17c; 
heavy,  lb.,  15  to  16c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb., 
14  to  17  c. . 

Hay  -and  Straw. — -Mixed  hay,  ton,  $12 
to  $17;  corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  wheat, 
bu.,  $1.45  to  $1.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Steady  light  Winter  has  characterized 
the  month  up  to  Christmas.  The  pro¬ 
duce  market  is  fairly  steady.  Bermuda 
potatoes  have  appeared. 

Butter,  'Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak ;  creamery,  49  to  53c ;  dairy,  36  to 
39c ;  storage,  48  to  49e ;  common.  20  to 
2Se.  Cheese,  steady ;  flats,  daisies,  long¬ 
horns,  27  to  28c;  Limburger,  30  to  32c; 
block  Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  steady; 
hennery,  47  to  50c;  State  and  western, 
candled,  46  to  48c;  vstorage,  32  to  38c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys.  42  to  53c;  fowls,  26  to  32c;  roast¬ 
ers,  28  to  34e ;  chickens,  29  to  33c ;  old 
roosters,  16  to  19c ;  ducks,  32  to  35c ; 
geese,  24  to  26c.  Live  poultry,  firm ; 
turkeys,  34  to  48e ;  fowls,  20  to  29c ; 
chickens,  26  to  29c ;  old  roosters,  15  to 
17-c ;  ducks,  28  to  32c ;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  -and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  : 
Snitzenberg,  Delicious,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3  ; 
McIntosh,  Jonathan,  $2  to  $2.50;  Fe- 
meuse,  Spy,  $1.50  to  $2;  King,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  Baldwin,  Greening,  Russet.  $1 
to  $1.25;  western,  box,  $2.75  to  $3.  Po- 
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tatoes,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25 ;  seconds,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  sweets, 
Jersey,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  Bermuda, 
bbl.,  $11  to  $15. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  Bartlets, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Keiffers,  $1  to  $1.25. 
Grapes,  California,  Emperors,  24-lb.  box. 
$2.50  to  $3.25.  Strawberries,  demand,  no 
present  supply.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod, 
box,  $5  to  $9. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
red  and  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $11  to  $12  ; 
marrow,  $10  to  $11 ;  medium,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  pea,  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions,  firm ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  State 
and  western,  bag,  $1.75  to  $2.50 ;  Span¬ 
ish,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  Artichokes,  box, 
$4.50  to  $5.50 ;  asparagus,  crate,  $6  to 
$11 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper, 
$5.50  to  $6.75 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Brussels  sprouts,  15  to  17c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  65c  to 
$1.25 ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50 ; 
celery,  -crate,  $3  to  $4.25 ;  eggplant,  crate, 
$3.25  to  $4;  lettuce,  California,  crate. 
$4  to  $4.50;  curly,  basket,  60  to  75c; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  35  to  45c;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  peppers,  crate, 
$3.75  to  $4;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25 
to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ; 
squash,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  re¬ 
packed  crate,  $5.75  to  $6.75 ;  turnips, 
Avhite,  bu.,  60  to  90c;  yellow,  55  to  65c. 

Sweets- — Honey,  white  comb,  21  to 
23c ;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple  products, 
sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat 
straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton  $30.50 ;  middlings,  $31 ;  Red-dog, 
$48.50;  hominy,  $33.75;  gluten,  $42.80; 
$4S.50  ;  hominy.  $33.75  ;  gluten,  848.20  : 
rye  -middlings,  $28.25 ;  oat  feed,  $11. 

j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

December  24,  1925. 

MILK 

League-pool  price :  Class  1,  $2.80  per 
100  lbs.:  Class  2A.  $2.10;  Class  2B. 
$2.35;  Class  2C,  $2.30;  Classes  3A,  3B 
and  3C.  $2.10. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Class  3A.  $2;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 
Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1.  $2.90; 

Class  2.  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.48y2@$0.49 

Good  to  choice  . 

.  .46 

@ 

.48 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .42 

@ 

.44 

Ladles  . 

@ 

.39 

Packing  stock  . - 

.  .32 

@ 

■331/0 

Centralized  . 

.43 

@ 

.451/2 

Renovated  . 

.  .43 

@ 

.44 

.  CHEESE 

June  made,  fancy . 

.30.27 

@$c 

>•27  y2 

Average  run . 

.  .25 

y2@ 

.26 1/0 

EGGS 


White,  fancy,  nearby . 

.  $0.54@$0.55 

Good  to  choice  . 

.50@ 

.53 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

.50  @ 

.53 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best. 

.  .52@ 

.53 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .49  @ 

.50 

Common  to  good . 

.  .35@ 

.45 

Storage,  best  . . 

Lower  grades  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

.  .42  @ 

.43 

.40 

Fowls  . 

,$0.23@$0 

'.27 

Chickens  . 

.26@ 

.30 

Turkeys  . 

.  .35  @ 

.45 

Ducks  . 

.  .28  @ 

.32 

Geese . 

.  ,20@ 

.23 

Tame  rabbits . 

.40 

DRESSED  POUI.TR  Y 

Turkeys,  Spring  .  . 

Old  . 

Chickens,  best  .  .  . . 
Fair  to  good  .  . .  . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

-Capons,  best . 

Lower  grades  .  .  . 

.  .  $0.50@$0.55 

.  .  ,40@  .42 

.  .  .26  @  .30 

.  .  .30@  .40 

. .  ,16@  .24 

.  .  .53®  .55 

.  .  .22 @  .33 

.28 

Squabs,  white,  per 

lb . 

. .  .80@ 

.85 

Dark,  per  doz.  .  . 

...... 

.  .  2.50@ 

4.00 

Culls  . 

.  .  1.00@ 

2.00 

Guineas,  pair  .  .  .  . 

.  .  1.25® 

2.00 

Rabbits,  cottontail. 

pair. . 

.  .  ,20@ 

.50 

.85 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $  0.1 9(d) $0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15(d)  .18 

Culls  . 10(d)  .12 

Lambs,  head  .  7.00@13.00 

Pigs.  10  to  12  lbs.,  lb . 25 @  .30 

15  to  20  lbs.,  lb . 20(d)  .25 

20  to  25  lbs.,  lb . 18(d)  .20 

50  to  100  lbs.,  lb . 14<d>  .16 

LIVE  STOCK 

'Steers  . $8.00@11.00 

Bulls  .  4.50(d)  6.00 

Bows  .  2.75(d)  6.50 

Calves,  best.  100  lbs . 14.00@15.50 

Lower  grades .  9.00@12.00 

Sheep  .  4.00(d)  7.50 

Lambs . 15.00@li.00 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $2.50@$5.00 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00(d)  4.00 


Prices 


Greening  .  2.75@  6.00 

Jonathan  . 2.75(d)  5.50 

McIntosh  .  4.00(d)  9.00 

Spy  .  2.25@  5.00 

York  . .  4.50(d)  5.50 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box....  7.50@  9.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 3.00@  3.25 

Pears,  bskt.  . . .  1.25@  4.50 

Bbl . 4.00@11.00 

Grapefruit,  crate .  2.75(d)  6.00 

Oranges,  box  .  2.50(d)  7.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $3.00@$5.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .20 

Cabbage,  ton- . 30.00@35.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.25 @  1.75 

Cauliflower,  i..  I.,  crate.  .  .  .  1.25@  4.75 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 60@  1.15 

Crate .  4.00(d)  6.75 

Celery  knobs.  100  bchs .  5.00@  10.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 4.00@10.00 

Eggplant,  -crate  .  1.00@  3.00 

Garlic.  100  lbs .  6.50@  8.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 4.00@  9.00 

Leeks.  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.-bskt. ..  2.00(d)  4.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate  . .  3.50(d)  5.50 

Okra,  carrier  .  3.00@  4.00 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag .  1.75@  2.25 

Parsley,  100  bchs .  1.50(d)  3.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  3.00@  4.25 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50(d)  4.25 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 5.00@  6.00 

Spinach,  bskt . 75@  1.00 

Squash,  bbl .  1.00(d)  1.50 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  1.00(d)  1.50 

Tomatoes,  crate .  2.00(d)  5.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 75@  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  1.00(d)  2.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150-lb.  bag.  .  ,$7.0O@$7.75 

State,  150  lbs . 5.25(d)  5.75 

Maine.  150-lb.  bag  .  5.75@  6.50 

Bulk.  1.80  lbs .  7.00@  8.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00(d)  3.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilay,  No.  1,  Timothv . $28.00@29.00 

No.  2  .  26.00@27.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 19.00@20.00 


Countrywide  Situation 

MORE  BUTTER  MADE 

Butter  of  the  best  grades  continues  to 
sell  not  far  from  50c.  The  production 
is  beginning  to  increase  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  forcing  down  the  price  to  any 
great  extent.  Foreign  markets  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  lower  but  no  shipments  to  this  coun¬ 
try  are  expected.  Cheese  holds  around 
the  23c  level. 

Poultry  continues  a  heavy  supply  but 
prices  have  been  well  maintained.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  eggs,  especially  in  the  more 
southern  markets,  have  been  increasing 
fast.  Weather  so  far  has  been  fairly 
favorable  for  egg  production,  and  the 
new  crop  of  pullets  begins  to  lay  early 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Prices 
started  to  go  down  earlier  than  in  aver¬ 
age  seasons.  The  large  stock  in  cold 
storage  was  an  unfavorable  feature,  the 
storage  eggs  tending  to  take  a  part  of 
the  demand  at  low  prices. 

PRODUCE  MARKETS  QUIET 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  nearly  the  whole 
list  of  them,  were  moving  lightly  in  De¬ 
cember,  not  far  from  1,200  cars  a  week 
most  of  the  time.  The  result  was  a  light 
current  supply  and  a  slightly  rising  ten¬ 
dency  of  prices  when  dealers  were  getting 
stuff  together  for  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  trade.  Potatoes  show  a  tendency 
to  get  back  nearer  the  top  prices  of  late 
October.  Cabbage  held  its  rise  fairly 
well,  ranging  $35  to  $40  per  ton.  Cran¬ 
berries,  lettuce  and  tomatoes  moved  up. 
Onion  markets  were  slow  and  dull  as 
usual  in  Winter,  but  even  these  moved  up 
a  little.  Celery  and  sweet  potatoes  show 
variation  in  quality  and  price  but  good 
stock  -sells  well.  Spinach  holds  steady 
at  comparatively  high  prices. 

Apples  have  not  changed  much  in 
price.  The  large  stock  in  storage  tends 
to  check  the  Winter  rise  usually  seen  in 
years  of  moderate  production.  A  large 
quantity  of  boxed  fruit  went  into  cold 
storage  and  the  heavy  storage  in  baskets 
was  a  feature  of  the  December  report. 
Standard  varieties  and  leading  grades  of 
barreled  apples  sell  in  the  city  markets 
at  $4  to  $7,  and  in  baskets  mostly  $1.25 
to  $2.  The  price  range  has  been  5  to 
25  per  cent  lower  than  last  year  except 
for  varieties  of  light  production.  Ex¬ 
port  markets  have  been  favorable  ex¬ 
cept  for  soft  and  poorly  colored  apples. 

Potato  prices  picked  up  slowly  as  ihe 
partly  frozen  stuff  was  worked  out  of 
the  markets,  but  the  countrywide  level 
the  middle  of  December  was  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  average  of  about  $3.50 
per  hundred  pounds  in  mid-November. 
Imports  are  light  and  prices  have  been 
nearly  -as  high  in  Canada  -as  here  and 
for  about  the  same  reason  ;  light  supply 
of  good  stock.  Seldom  has  the  whole 
potato  market  situation  appeared  strong¬ 
er  than  now  in  respect  to  underlying 
conditions.  G.  B.  E. 
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Wishbone 

BROODERS 


OIL  BURNING 

No  priming,  no  pre-heating— a  powerful,  hot  blue 
name  at  the  touch  of  a  match  Positive,  practical, 
safe— the  WISHBONE  is  beet  for  you,  beet  for 
chicks.  Nolwicke  to  trim,  no  thermostats  to  go 
wrong,  no  needle-like  valves  to  clog.  Costs  least 
to^operate— -iuet  set  it  and  forget  it.  Gives  plenty 
of  heat  in  120  below  zero  weather.  4  sizes — 50-100 
chicks  $12-  350  chicks  *10.  500  chicks  *19.  1,000 
chicks  $22.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

COAL  BURNING 

Economical.  eaBy  to  operate,  the  WISHBONE 
gets  every  bit  .of  heat  out  of  every  bit  of  fuel. 
Bums  hard  coal,  soft  coal,  or  coke.  Specially  de¬ 
signed  stove  throws  heat  to  bottom  where  chicks 
need  it.  Sides  slope — ashes  can’t  clog — heat  is 
right  on  surface.  Larger  grate  surface,  greater 
fuel  capacity.  Double  automatic  draft  control 
keeps  temperature  right  when  weather  changes. 
No  hole  in  hover.  Extra  large  lid  for  feeding  coal. 
Ashes  shaken  from  in  front.  2  sizes  !  52-inch  hovei 
for  1,000  chicks  $26.50,  60-inch  hover  for  1,200 
chicks  $30.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFC.  CO. 

912C  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Make  O  at : 
Sprouter 

$2  ?9 


You  can  make  abetter  sprouter  than  you  can 
buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.99.  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made 
Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best,  in  winter,  growing  green  feed, 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  best. 
The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  best  and 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  will  send,  free, 
plans  for  making  this  sprouter  with  description  of  Little 
Putnam  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  keep  fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Rums  a  month  without  trimming  or  filling. 
Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send 
me  his  name  and  $2.50  and  get  Galvanized  Steel  Stove,  post¬ 
paid.  If  you  prefer  pure  Aluminum,  send  $3.50.  If  not 
satisfied,  return  in  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  money. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  164-0  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


250  Post 
—  Paid 


Burns  e  Month  Without  Attention 


California 

Redwood 


J40  &&  Incubator  $|  775 
30  Days  Trial  U** 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Hot  water,  copper  tanks — double 
walls  —  dead  air  space  —  double 
glass  doors.  Shipped  complete, 
.  with  all  fixtures  set  up  ready  to  use. 

140  Egg— $13.75;  with  Drum  Brooder,  $18.95 
180  Egg— $15.95;  with  Drum  Brooder,  $21.15 
250  Egg — $22.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $35.45 
340  Egg— $30.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $43.45 
500  Egg— $45.50;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $58-20 
Drum  Brooder  (50  to  200  Chick,  Capacity)  $7.25 
24  Inch  Wickless  Canopy  (25  to  125  Chick),  $10.25 
44  Inch  WickleM  Canopy  (50  to  500  Chick)  ■  $14.75 

Freight 
Paid 


Lamp 

_  —  -  Brooder 

Order  direct  from  thie  ad.  80  days  trial— money  back  If  not 
D‘eaf«d.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  fret 
our  1926  catalog:  which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  errors. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  130  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


Take  No  Risk 


mmim 


of  Rockies 


Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Made  of  California  Red¬ 
wood,  covered  with  galva¬ 
nized  iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built  to  last 
for  years;  deep  chick  nursery,  hot 
water  heat,  copper  tanks.  Order 
from  this  ad  —  you  take  no  risk, 
shipped  set  up  —  ready  to  run.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased,  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 

1 40  Egg— $13.85;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  $19.60 
260  Egg— $23.50;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder, $32.50 
140  Egg— with  200  Chick  Canopy  Prooder,  $25.85 
260  Egg— with  300  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  $35.50 
520  Egg— $47.00;witb500ChickCanopyBrooder,$60.75 
IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  87  ,  Racine.  Wis. 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Feeding  Pullets 

We  have  100  White  Rock  pullets  5% 
months  old.  What  would  be  a  good  mash 
to  give  them?  How  can  we  make  a  good 
growing  mash  for  them?  p.  n. 

Massachusetts. 

These  pullets  should  be  placed  upon  the 
regular  laying  ration  of  mash  and  grain. 
There  are  many  combinations  that  may 
be  made,  each  of  them  good.  The  one 
that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  recommending, 
because  of  its  simplicity  and  the  fact 
that.  its  constituents  are  usually  easily 
obtained,  is  the  well  known  combination 
of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  ground  oats  and  beef 
scrap.  Another  part  of  gluten  feed  is 
often  added  to  this  combination.  Where 
skim-milk  in  quantity  is  fed,  the  meat 
may  he  cut  down  proportionally,  all  the 
milk  that  will  be  consumed  taking  the 
place  of  meat  scrap  entirely.  This  mash 
may  be  fed  either  wet  or  dry,  though 
dry  mash  feeding  is  considered  preferable 
by  the  majority  of  pouitrymen.  The  mash 
may  also  be  considered  a  “growing  mash” 
after  the  chickens  have  got  beyond  the 
need  of  baby  foods,  or  after  three  months 
of  age.  m.  b.  D. 


Eggs  Crack  in  Boiling 

I  have  sold  fresh  eggs  to  various  cus¬ 
tomers  for  sometime,  and  have  been  asked 
by  one  of  my  customers  the  reason  for 
the  fact  that  the  shells  craek  when  the 
eggs  are  dropped  in  water  to  be  soft- 
boiled.  Their  action  resembles  that  of 
water-glass  eggs.  The  eggs  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  not  over  five  or  six  days  old 
when  delivered,  and  they  are  from  hens 
which  are  a  little  over  a  year  old.  The 
only  reason  I  have  been  able  to  offer  is 
that  possibly  the  hens  may  be  quite  fat 
and  the  shells  are  thinner  than  usual. 
I  never  have  had  a  similar  experience  in 
the  six  years  that  I  have  kept  poultry. 
I  am  no\v  delivering  eggs  from  pullets 
hatched  this  year  and  the  shells  of  these 
eggs  do  not  crack.  This  leads  me  to  the 
belief  above  expressed  that  the  hens  may 
be  over-fat.  l.  r.  m. 

New  Yoi-k. 

I  know  of  no  reason  for  the  cracking 
of  egg  shells,  except  an  undue  thinness 
that  is  sometimes  found.  This  may  be 
■the  result  of  a  lack  of  good  condition  in 
your  older  fowls  that  have  laid  heavily, 
though  I  should  not  attribute  it  to  over 
fatness  alone.  A  laying  hen  is  not  apt 
to  become  overfat.  If  your  customers 
will  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  pinhole 
in  the  large  end  of  an  egg  before  drop¬ 
ping  it  into  water  to  be  boiled.  I  think 
that  they  will  be  saved  annoyance  from 
cracking.  I  nearly  won  a  large  bet  from 
my  wife  on  one  occasion  when  she  com¬ 
plained  that  she  could  not  boil  the  large, 
double-yolked  eggs  without  their  shells 
breaking,  and  was  very  sure,  in  spite  of 
my  assertions,  that  I  could  not.  I  did 
it  by  surreptitious  use  of  a  needle  when 
she  was  not  looking.  I  did  not  get  the 
amount  of  the  bet,  but  it  didn't  matter; 
it  would  have  come  out  of  my  pocket 
anyway.  m.  b.  d. 


Dusty  Floor;  Walls  Not 
Tight 

1.  This  Summer  I  built  an  80  x  20  lay¬ 
ing-house,  with  concrete  foundation  and 
floor.  Before  placing  pullets  in  house  I 
placed  a  4-in.  layer  of  dirt  sifted  through 
%-in.  mesh  wire,  and  on  that  spread 
three  bales  of  straw.  This  I  thought, 
was  a  .good!  litter,  hut  after  feeding 
scratch  in  it  for  a  few  weeks,  the  dirt 
has  become  very  dusty.  Five  minutes 
after  feeding  scratch  the  house  is  in  a 
heavy  cloud  of  dust,  which  I  am  sure  is 
not  good  for  birds.  2.  When  putting  the 
siding  on  my  house,  I  tried  to  make  a 
good  tight  job,  which  I  did,  but  after  the 
lumber  dried  out,  the  walls  are  no  longer 
tight.  When  the  sun  shines  on  anv  side, 
I  can  see  light  through  most  of  the 
cracks.  I  am  undecided  whether  to 
tighten  up  the  walls  or  not,  as  I  built  a 
double  wall  and  ceiling  around  the  roost¬ 
ing  cabinet,  and  am  sure  the  birds  are  in 
no  draft  at  night.  c.  F.  o. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

1.  I  have  never  known  of  this  dust  be¬ 
ing  detrimental  to  the  health  of  fowls, 
they  seeming  to  be  rather  fond  of  dust, 
both  externally  and  internally.  I  think 
I  should  leave  the  dirt  upon  the  floor  and 
get  my  wife  to  feed  the  hens  on  Sunday 
afternoons  when  I  had  my  good  clothes 
on.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  however, 
to  use  anything  beneath  the  straw  litter! 

2.  Perhaps  with  the  double  boarding 

there  will  be  no  drafts  through  your  hen¬ 
house  that  will  prove  injurious.  If  you 
find  your  fowls  taking  cold  easily,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  he  well  to  stop  up  that  pos¬ 
sible  source  of  injurious  air  currents.  Do 
not  shut  your  fowls  up  in  a  “roosting 
cabinet”  at  night.  Close  quarters  at 
night  become  damp  and  unhealthful.  I 
presume,  that,  that  your  roosting 
compartment  is  open  in  front  and  not  a 
closed  box,  ^ 


CLASS  CLOTH 


PATENTED 


Lets  Violet  Rays  Through 

Ideal  for  scratch  sheds,  poultry  and 
brooder  houses,  hot  beds,  etc. 


Best  for  Baby  Chicks 

They  thrive  amazingly  when  protected  by 
GLASS-CLOTH.  They  get  the  ultra  violet  sun 
rays  and  grow  faster,  healthier  and  feather  out 
into  plump,  frying  size  several  weeks  before  the 
regular  season. 

GLASS-CLOTH  holds  the  warmth,  too,  far 
better  than  Glass,  another  big  advantage  for 
baby  chicks.  Try  it  and  see  how  quickly  they 
grow  under  its  protection.  You’ll  be  amazed. 

Glass  Cloth  Transmits  More 
Violet  Rays 

than  any  other  material  (glass  stops  them.) 
Violet  rays  are  the  vitality  and  health  rays 
thrown  off  by  the  sun  which  your  poultry  needs 
through  the  winter  months.  GLASS-CLOTH 
produces  a  warm,  soft,  even  light,  full  of  violet 
rays  and  much  preferred  by  poultry  to  the  strong 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  as  they  come  through  glass. 

Ideal  for  Prepaid  Prices: 

Hot  Beds  Single  yard  50c, 
3  yds.  $1.25,  10 
yds.  $3.80,  50 
yds.  $17.50, 100 
yds.  $33.00. 
Similar  quanti¬ 
ties  atsamerate. 

Grows  stronger,  hardier  plants  than  nnder  glass. There  is 
big  money  in  early  vegetables  and  raising  plants  to  sell. 

Special  Tomato  Seed 

We  maintain  a  specialist  in  the  far  north  to 
grow  select  John  Baer,  Earliana,  Bonny  Best  and 
Red  Head  seed  and  can  furnish  the  best  that 
can  be  bought  at  any  price. 


They  Lay  All 
the  Time 

Sunshine,  warmth  and  exercise — these  are 
the  things  that  make  your  hens  lay,  and  these 
are  the  things  a  GLASS-CLOTH  covered 
scratch  shed  will  give  them  all  through  the 
winter.  It  gives  them  June  weather  all  the  time; 
keeps  them  safe,  warm  and  comfortable  on  the 
coldest  day;  protects  them  from  dampness  and 
draughts;  keeps  them  at  their  healthiest  and 
makes  them  lay  more  eggs. 


Don’t  Force  Chicks  to  Die 

By  chilling,  huddling,  losing  vitality  and 
finally  dying.  Keep  your  chicks  busy  scratching 
in  comfortable  glass-cloth  quarters  and  they  will 
work  up  strong  vitality  and  grow  husky. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

A  Big  Roll  containing  15  square  yards  (135  sq. 
ft.)  (Will  cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  will  be 
sent  you  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $5.00.  Use  this  for 
scratch  shed  or  poultry  houses,  hot  beds,  cold 
frames,  storm  doors  and  windows,  enclosing 
porches  for  the  winter,  etc.,  for  10  days  and  if 
you  do  not  find  it  lets  in  a  more  healthful  and 
agreeable  light  and  warmth  and  gives  better  re¬ 
sults  than  glass  or  any  other  glass  substitute 
j  ust  return  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  instructions  “Feeding  for  Eggs”  with 
every  order.  Catalog  on  request. 


TURNER  BROS*  Established  1916  Dept*  56  Bladen,  Neb* 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Absolutely 

Safe 


Simplex  has 
larger  radiat 
ing  surface 
than  any  oth« 
e  r  brooder 
made* 

Eliminates  all 
worry  and 
work* 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Are  made  in 
three  sizes, 
■ —  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
50  per  cent 
more  chicks. 


Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  is  differentj-better — more  e- 
conomical--niore  dependable.  Thousands  in  use.  Results  mar¬ 
velous.  Chicks  thrivel  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty.  Write  for  circulars  and  gret  details  of  our  free  offer. 

SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 

680 1  Ellsworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Poultry  Advocate  trial  25c 

Our  S3rd  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
26c  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  only  $1  for  A  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  K,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Fill  Your  Egg  Basket 
FEED  YOUR  POULTRY 

Maurer’s  Kwality 

MEAT  &  BONE  SCRAP 

100%  Pure  Meat  and  Bone 

Fresh,  sweet,  clean,  Free  from  any  tankage,  wood, 
nails,  hotel  refuse  or  any  adulteration,  A  ration 
with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make — 

MORE  EGGS 

HEALTHIER  HENS 

BIGGER  PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 

For  free  sample ,  1926  Almanac,  write 

MAURER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  28,  Box  365 _ NEWARK,  N.  J. 


All  styles,  160  illnstrations;  secret  of  zettinsr  winter  txss. 
I  and  copy  of  The  Full  Eg?  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Depti  50,  Indianapolis.lncfc 


SAVE  BABY  CHICKS 

Startling  Results  with 

pppinzahi 


FREE  BOOK 

A  14-page  booklet  will 
be  mailed  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  coupon  below. 
Tells  all  about  PROTO- 
ZYME — what  it  is  and 
what  it  does.  Send  today. 


^'HICK  losses  reduced  to  2%  compared 
with  8%  and  10%  ordinarily  lost. 
20%  to  40%  faster  growth  with  saving  in 
feed!  17  more  eggs  per  hen!  Results  of 
tests  conducted  by  N.  J.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  m  feeding  Protozyme- 
mixed  mashes.  The  most  revolutionary 
feed  supplement  yet  perfected. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Us. 

ENZYME  PRODUCTS  CO. 

90-R  Walnut  StM  Montclair,  N.  J. 


ENZYME  PRODUCTS  CO., 

90-R  Walnut  St.,  Montclair,  N.J. 

PI  ^end  me  Free  Booklet  sHame _ 

about  PROTOZYME. 

I  |  Send  me  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Package.  I  enclose  $1. 


n  Send  me  10  lbs.  of  PRO- 
TOZYME.  I  enclose  $3. 

(Mark  an  X  in  the  square  opposite 
one  or  two  of  the  above  instruc¬ 
tions.) 


R.  F.  D.  or  St. 


Town. 


State —  M  .  i .  I.  * 
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First  Hatches  Early  in  February 

Kook  your  order  quick  for  these  valuable  extra-early,  business-bred  chicks.  The 
cockerels  will  reach  broiler  weight  when  prices  are  high  and  profitable  the  pullets 
will  lay  in  late  Summer  when  fresh  eggs  are  in  big  demand. 

Write  Today  for  New,  Illustrated  Catalog 

Our  modest  prices  will  interest  you.  Rosemont  Chicks  have  been  popular  with  R«ra\.  New-Yorker 
readers  for  years.  They  Will  be  better  than  ever  this  season.  The  popular,  profitable  breeds. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Giants.  Wonderful  quality — big  value  real  sen  ice. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Schwegler's  “THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Ckicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAV” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
W  vandottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  Early.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK.  _ .  ,  - 

SCHWEGLER'S  HaTCHERY  207  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO.  NY. 


VCOPveuOHT  19 JJ  I 


NOW— Your  Stock  Needs 


Made  from  the  whole  Menhaden  Fish,  tresh  from 
the  sea !  Green  feeds  are  ^yinttmp.  Protei.m  aod 
minerals  must  be  supplied.  STRtJVEN  S  FlbHMFA 
58.60*  Protein— 6-10*  fats-20*  M‘ nisi  or 
1*  Fiber.  Builder  of  bone  and  flesh— Egg  stimulator 
— Preventative  of  rickets  and  leg  weakness 
ideal'  protein  supplement. 

Write  for  free  feeding  instruction*  and  Pr'cee 
CilAKUiS  M.  STKCtEN  &  CO. 

111-0  So.  Frederick  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


WENE  CHICKS  ^LEGHORNS 

From  lien  Breeder*  having  completed  at  least 
twelve  months  laying.  40  per  cent  of  ourmatmgs 
having-  gone  through  two,  three  or  complete 

laying  seasons.  Every  hen  weighing 4  lbs.  orbetter. 

All  flocks  Certified  and  Blood  Tested  under 
supervision  of  New  Jersey  State  Department. 
Write  note  for  1926  FREE  Booklet  oil tc  s 

Hen- Produced  Chicks  Are  More  Profitable . 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
Dept.  A  At  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BAKUON  ENGLISH 
S.  O.  WHITE  L  E  G  II  O  It  N  8.  HENS 
l  WEIGH  4  TO  7  LBS.  EACH.  EXTRA QUAL- 
IIT"?  CHICKS  FROM  TH0R0BRED  MATINGS 
FaNY  WEEK  AFTER  FEBRUARY  IS.  $16 
’  PER  100;  $77  PER  BOO;  $1B0  PER  1,000.  10* 
BOOKS  ORDER.  CIRCULAR 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  KIEINFELTERSVIILE,  PA. 


^ u  I  #-»  O  Pure  llred 
OnlvIVO  BARKED 

ROCKS,  Mahood  Strain,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Tailored 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  These  chicks  are  Bred,  Hatched 
and  priced  right.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guai  an- 
teed  Hatches  off  weekly.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Delaware 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Egg*  and  Chicks 

A  BETTER  LEGHORN,  4  to  5-lb.  liens.  Large  white 
eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  Tested. 

GERALD  R.  THEW  ARTHURSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.R.I.  REDS  FROM.TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

Come  to  the  largest  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  FARM 
in  New  England  for  your  baby  chicks.  Our  stock  is  un¬ 
beatable  as  layers,  unsurpassed  for  color,  type  and  vigor. 
Mr.Paul  Fisher  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  who  travelled  all  over 
New  England  and  New  York  last  Spring,  looking  for  baby- 
chicks  said  that  our  stock,  without  exception,  was  the 
best  he  had  seen.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mas*. 

HUBBARD  S  ^  CHICKS 

Pay  Big  Profits  as  Early  Broilers 

Every  chick  we  sell  is  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy 
northern  grown  stock,  State  Certified  for  six  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Our  healthv,  strong,  vigorous  chicks  insure  your  success. 
Hatches  every  week.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you. 

WALPOLE,  N.  fl. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Member 
1,  B.  C.  A. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE  BAHRLEDTR0CKS 

number  O  O.  D.  on  approval. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY  Lexington,  Mass. 

TV  J  While  Leghorn  pedigreed 

Barred  IVOCKS  cockerels,  March,  April. Large 

birds.  Dock  Pullets  pedigreed,  March  to  May.  Leghorns 

May  natch.  Circular.  Jules  F.  Freneau,  Westhampton  Beach,  H.Y. 

Atilaka _ Cans  Lt.  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Wyandottes, 

C  Red*,  Rock*,  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  neighborhood 
breeders  of  original  Riverdale  stock.  Catalog  free. 
BDEBUiLE  POCLTBT  FARM  Wept.  6  HWerdala.  N.  J. 


White  Wyandottes  8o^isPrpu.!e?sockwonea!i 

First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  1925.  Hundreds  for  sale. 

BOWDEN.Whlt©  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  IV.  LEGHORNS 

Tattered  Strain .  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

For  Sale-Certified  Chicks 

Stock.  White  Diarrhea  teited.,  WM.  0.  SCOTT.  Harnmtin,  Del. 
mi -i  in  J  11. »  From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Cock- 

White  Wyandottes  erels,pullets,  eggs  and  chicks.  Write 

for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Del. 

SPECIAL  SALE — WHITE  WYANDOTTES — COCKERELS;  April  hatched; 

unusually  fine,  $J.  PULLETS,  Anr.  guar,  vigorous  healthy, 
heavy  laying  strain,  $«;  $•'».  J  WILSON,  Ccdiecton  Center,  H.Y. 


Jorsoy  X3  Inc li  Giants 

Heavyweight.  Heavy  Laying  Strain.  #8  for  25  ;  $15 
lor  50  ;  #88  for  100  ;  $180  for  500  ehix.  Also  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  chix,  Tom  Barron  strain,  selected  especially  for 
Heavy  Laying  and  Large  White  eggs.  #15  per  100;  $TO 
for  500.  Only  20*  required  to  book  your  order,  and  you 
will  he  sure  to  get  chix  when  wanted.  To  avoid  delay 
order  direct  from  this  adv.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  J.  YODER  Grantsville,  Maryland 


Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  individually  pedigreed 
cockerels  from  proven  breeders,  full  brothers  to  our 
contest  pens  at  Md.,  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  contests.  Also 
booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  8-10-wks.-old  pullets. 
Send  for  catalog.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Railway,  M.  J. 


ARISTOCRAT  baby  chicks  “ 

r*L\lV  l  \J\jlYi\ M.  raUge  Certified  record-laying 
breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  gnar. 
Illustra’eu  catalog  free.  SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  W«shlngtonville,  P«. 


BARRED  ROCKS 
S  C.  REDS  AND 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


fieriified  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  8-S 10.  Seleet- 
ll  ed  uncertified,  3 — $5.  O.  STARR,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 

|T  i  i  n  L  COCKERELS.  Ribbon  winning  stock  of  Mol- 
Llght  Brahma  lie  Wellington  strain.  Egg  producers  & 
show  birds,  $8,  $12  and  $15.  I-  HCCKEL,  Walden.  ,V  \ 

Tor  Sale— Quality  Buff  Plymouth  Rooks.  Breeding 

1  Cockerels.  E.  H.  Wollaston  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Rose 

Comb 


Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels 


BRUSH  &  SON 


Milton 


Vermont 


Bronze  Turkeys  3 


No  blackhead  for  over  15  years. 

rs.  ALFRED  E.  REID 
lion te  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Bronze  and  white  Holland  t  ii Dir  CVJ 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON  Hauppauge,  Long  Island.  N.t  «  M  ■»«*«- 

Closing  Out  Sale  of  Prize  Winning  African  and  Tou¬ 
louse  GEESE.  JOHN  WORLEY _ Mercer,  Pa 

Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  dha  rse  s!  pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford. Pa, 


BABY  CHICKS . 

Fr  uit  Whi'e  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Seaford,  Del. 

191  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

Consecutive  Years 

is  the  official  production  record  of  our  pens  at  Sums 
Laying  Contest.  Stock  Certified  by  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders.  PEDI. 
GREED  COCKERELS  for  sale.  Circular  free. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS  Groton,  Mass. 

75,000  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  1926.  Worlds’  Best  Laying  Strains  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Before  you  buy  a  single 
chieli— write  us.  Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Box  R.  Palmyra,  Pa. 

Weed’s  Leghorns-TwentiethYear 

Hatching  eggs,  January  1st — Baby  chicks.  February  1st. 
A  few  choice  breeding  males.  Hundreds  of  pleas- d  cus¬ 
tomers.  Cir.free  John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Forms. Vineland, N  J. 

Big  discount 
now  given  on  all 
orders  reoeived  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list- 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery .  349  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phene  1604 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why  the  BLACK 
LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth. 

Write  today.  A.  E  HAMPTON  Box  R  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

The  Dutton  and  Sanborn  Strain  S.  G.  R.  I.  Reds 

Cockerels.  200  egsrs  too  289  too  309  strain.  $5*$7.50.  One 
solid  color,  $10  each  Croft  Poultry  Farms  Burt.  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Poultry  for  Meat 

I  keep  300  laying  hens,  and  would  like 
to  know  something  about  raising  a  large 
breed  of  birds  for  meat.  I  expect  to 
move  on  a  farm  in  the  Spring  and  have 
read  that  a  farmer  can  raise  poultry  for 
meat  at  a  low  cost.  What  kind  of  breed 
is  easy  to  raise  for  this  purpose?  I  be¬ 
lieve  birds  on  a  large  range  can  pick  up 
most  of  their  feed  by  moving  colony 
houses  often  to  different  parts  of  the 
fields.  The  breeds  of  American  class 
such  as  the  Rock,  Reds  and  Wyandottes 
are  all  good,  but  do  you  think  the  Brah¬ 
mas  or  Langshans  or  Jersey  Black  Giants 
are  better?  Is  there  anyone  making  a 
profit  on  eggs  from  Single  Comb  White 
Minorcas?  How  about  Leghorns  for 
broilers?  J.  R. 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

The  idea  that  poultry  can  be  raised  on 
the  farm  at  low  cost  belongs  with  other 
ideas  of  the  same  nature  very  prevalent 
in  the  minds  of  our  city  friends.  “Why, 
their  food  don’t  cost  them  anything,  they 
raise  it,”  is  their  innocent  conception  of 
one  of  the  charms  of  rural  life.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  grain  eonsumfed  by 
poultry,  and  without  which  fowls  cannot 
thrive  and  reach  a  marketing  condition, 
is  a  very  expensive  product  of  the  farm, 
so  expensive  that  the  greater  part  of  it  in 
recent  years  has  been  imported  from  the 
West,  where  conditions  are  such  that  it 
can  be  produced  at  a  lower  cost  than  in 
the  East.  It  is  the  aim  of  every  good 
farmer  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  imported 
food  by  producing  all  that  he  can  him¬ 
self,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  he  works 
long  hours  and  indefatigably.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  he  succeeds  is  very  largely 
the  measure  of  his  success  financially.  If 
there  is  anything  better  calculated  to 
make  the  practical  farmer  reach  an  al¬ 
most  murderous  state  of  fury  than  to 
have  some  wiseacre  ask :  “Why  don’t  you 
raise  the  feed  you  use  and  so  save  feed 
bills?”  I  don’t  know  what  it  is. 

iNo,  it  is  far  from  true  that  fowls  on 
range  can  “pick  up”  most  of  their  food, 
though  a  small  flock  will  contribute  to 
its  own  support  during  the  Summer 
months  by  foraging  for  wastes.  In  this 
way,  a  small  flock,  a  few  turkeys,  ducks 
or  geese  may  be  more  profitable  on  the 
farm  than  a  large  number  of  fowls,  hut 
the  size  of  the  flock  that  can  do  this  is 
strictly  limited.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
venture.  If  you  believe  that,  by  moving 
colony  houses  over  a  large  range,  you 
can  raise  chickens  with  little  cost  for 
food,  and  try  to  do  it,  you  are  in  for  sad 
disillusionment.  The  cost  of  raising 
poultry  for  meat  alone  is  so  great  that, 
except  under  special  conditions  of  prod¬ 
uct  and  market,  it  is  not  generally  at¬ 
tempted.  Poultry  meat  is  very  largely 
a  by-product  of  egg  production.  All  poul¬ 
try  goes  to  market,  soon  or  late,  and  the 
by-product  too  largely  controls  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  make  specialized  meat  production 
profitable. 

The-  American  breeds  are  all  excellent 
general  purpose  fowls,  good  producers  of 
eggs  and  valuable  for  the  table.  The  still 
heavier  class  has  little  use,  save  for  meat. 
A  few  may  probably  be  profitably  kept 
upon  the  farm,  but  to  keep  a  large  flock 
for  no  other  purpose  than  meat  produc¬ 
tion  would  probably  he  a  losing  venture. 
A  Plymouth  Rock  or  a  Wyandotte  is  as 
good  to  eat  as  a  Brahma  or  a  Jersey 
Giant,  and  plenty  big  enough  for  the 
average  family.  This  fact,  militates 
against  the  popularity  of  the  great  meat 
producing  birds  whose  egg-producing 
ability  is  more  closely  limited.  This,  of 
course,  is  speaking  in  general  terms  and 
special  circumstances  may  invalidate  the 
rule.  Leghorns  make  excellent  and  de¬ 
sired  small  broilers,  though  they  must  he 
pushed  to  market  before  they  reach  the 
“leggy”  stage  and,  if  it  is  to  be  done 
profitably,  before  the  midsummer  slump 
in  broiler  prices  destroys  any  profit.  The 
Minorcas  possess  special  virtues,  but  are 
handicapped  by  the  practice  of  selling 
eggs  by  number,  instead  of  by  weight.  In 
spite  of  the  great  size  and  desired  color 
of  their  eggs,  they  have  never  succeeded 
in  ousting  some  of  the  other  breeds  from 
their  preferred  place  as  egg  producers. 

M.  B.  D. 


Dominique  Chicks 

Last  May  17  I  hatched  out  some  Dom¬ 
inique  chicks  from  an  incubator.  I  sold 
all  of  them  excepting  three  hens  and  a 
cockerel.  One  of  these  hens  started  lay¬ 
ing  eggs  in  October.  Another  hen  was 
missing,  and  we  gave  her  up  as  lost  when 
we  found  her.  She  was  in  the  haymow 
with  19  eggs  beneath  which  she  had  laid 
herself,  being  her  first  eggs,  and  had  sat 
on  them  nearly  three  weeks  already.  On 
Friday,  twenty-seventh,  when  she  was 
six  months  and  nine  days  old,  she  hatched 
out  13  healthy  chicks.  Can  any  reader 
heat  that  record?  feed  otto. 


Impaction  of  Crop 

What  can  I  do  for  chickens  that  have 
hardening  of  the  crop?  J.  B.  R. 

Obstruction  of  the  crop,  resulting  in 
its  becoming  full  and  hard,  is  caused  by 
the  eating  of  dry  grass,  straw,  feathers 
or  other  indigestible  substances  that  ac¬ 
cumulate  there  and  block  the  outlet.  This 
obstruction  may  sometimes  be  removed 
by  giving  the  bird  warm  water  and  gent¬ 
ly  manipulating  the  crop  until  the  mass 
passes  but,  iu  severe  cases,  it  will  prob¬ 


ably  be  necessary  to  make  an  incision 
through  the  skin  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  crop,  then  through  the  crop  wall,  and 
remove  the  packed  contents.  If  careful¬ 
ly  done,  making  the  incision  no  longer 
than  necessary,  this  surgical  operation 
should  not  he  fatal.  The  wall  of  the 
crop  should  be  caught  together  with  sev¬ 
eral  stitches  of  fine  silk  and  the  skin 
over  it  repaired  in  the  same  manner.  A 
woman’s  fingers  are  best  adapted  to  this 
work,  they  usually  having  several  less 
thumbs  upon  each  hand.  M.  B.  D. 


Lice  on  Fowls 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  lice  on 
fowls?  They  are  not  the  red  mites  that 
go  on  them  at  night,  but  the  body  lice 
that  stay  on  them  all  the  time.  I  spray 
the  nests  and  roosts  often  with  a  lice 
killer.  I  keep  ashes  before  them  all  the 
time  to  dust  in.  A.  G.  T. 

Get  some  blue  ointment  at  the  drug¬ 
store  and  smear  a  piece  about  the  size 
of  a  large  pea  over  the  skin  just  be-, 
neath  the  vent.  A  bit  under  each  wing 
may  also  be  used  if  the  fowls  are  badly 
infested.  If  you  prefer  to  use  a  powder, 
you  may  obtain  some  sodium  fluoride 
and  work  a  few  pinches  of  this  down  into 
the  feathers  of  the  head,  wings  and  body, 
keeping  it  out  of  your  own  nose.  Either 
treatment  should  rid  the  fowls  of  body 
lice  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  lk) 
until  you  are  black  in  the  face,  but  I 
know  that  old  Brahma  and  his  wife  had 
realized  my  trouble  and  helped  me  out 
of  it  by  playing  Santa  Claus. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  got  hold  of  that  egg  and  started  on 

the  run  across  the  pasture  for  Cap’n 

Hoxie's.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  except 
the  Christmas  spirit  would  ever  have 

nerved  me  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
giving  away  such  a  wonderful  thing  as 
a  Christinas  egg.  The  Cap’n's  daughter 
came  to  the  kitchen  door.  She  wrung 
her  hands. 

“Oh.  ain’t  it  awful?  Pa  can’t  eat,  and 
I  know  lie’s  wasting  away  to  the  grave. 
He  keeps  calling  for  an  egg — and  all  our 
hens  frozen  up.” 

Did  you  ever  feel  that  you  had  saved 
the  life  of  some  devoted  friend  by  per¬ 
forming  the  impossible  and  bringing  the 
life-saver  just  at  the  rigdit  moment?  You 
would  need  that  experience  to  know  just 
how  I  felt  as  I  produced  the  brown  egg 
that  Christmas  morning. 

“Here — give  the  Cap’n  this  and  Merry 
Christmas  to  all !” 

I  think  the  hero  who  saves  a  human 
life  is  only  half  a  hero  if  he  stops  and 
talks  about  it  and,  besides  that,  I  had 
not  finished  my  chores  and  my  uncle  “had 
ways”  of  finding  out.  That  red  cow 
must  be  carded.  So  I  ran  hack  to  our 
barn  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Santa  Claus  never  showed  such  a 
hurst  of  speed.  It  was  well  I  did  hurry, 
for  while  I  was  rubbing  the  red  cow  with 
the  card  Uncle  Tibbets  and  his  wife 
came  driving  their  old  white  horse  into 
our  yard.  They  had  driven  over  from 
Randolph  to  spend  Christmas,  and  that 
made  quite  a  little  difference  in  the  day’s 
program.  Our  folks  had  planned  a 
“picked-up  dinner”  but  now  we  must 
have  chicken.  So  when  the  white  horse 
was  made  comfortable  my  uncle  came 
into  the  barn  cellar. 

“Now  then,  you  help  me  catch  that 
old  rooster  and  we’ll  have  him  for  dinner.” 
1  ought  to  have  let  my  old  friend  Santa 
Claus  escape  and  run  for  the  woods,  out 
doors.  I  should  have  mutinied  and  re¬ 
fused  to  help,  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
played  an  ignoble  part  and  helped  catch 
old  Brahma.  As  I  got  my  hand  on  his 
tail  feathers  he  looked  at  me  reproach¬ 
fully  as  if  to  say 

“ And  thou  Brutus!” 

Sitting  beside  the  airtight  stove,  lis¬ 
tening  to  Uncle  Tibbets,  I  heard  my  aunt 
in  the  kitchen  saying  • 

“Now  if  I  only  had  an  egg  to  color 
up  this  stuffing!” 

It  was  a  little  suggestion  of  what 
would  happen  when  they  learned  about 
Captain  Hoxie’s  egg! 

Old  Brahma  came  on  rhe  table  brown 
and  crisp — for  these  old-time  New  Eng¬ 
land  cooks  could  make  an  old  veteran 
taste  like  a  broiler.  I  was  hungry  as 
only  a  boy  can  hunger,  but  the  thought 
of  killing  and  eating  Santa  Claus  choked 
me.  I  could  not  eat  a  piece  of  my  old 
friend. 

“Something  (wrong  with  that  hoy,” 
said  Uncle  Tibbet’s,  “When  a  boy  won’t 
eat  chicken,  look  out  for  him.” 

“He  ought  to  have  a  dose  of  worm¬ 
wood  tea  and  a  mustard  plaster  on  his 
stomach,”  added  Aunt  Tibbets,  and  she 
would  no  doubt  have  carried  out  her 
suggestion  had  there  been  any  mustard 
in  the  'house. 

“I’d  let  him  sweat  it  out.”  said  Uncle 
Tibbets.  and  “sweat  it  out”  I  did  over 
the  wood  pile.  Yet  there  was  joy  in  my 
heart,  for  I  had  shown  my  loyalty  to  old 
Brahma  at  some  sacrifice.  My  children 
have  often  wondered  why  I  do  not  like 
chicken.  I  give  them  many  reasons,  hut 
perhaps  the  underlying  one  is  that  1  onee 
knew  a  Santa  Claus  that  wore  feathers 
— and  who  can  eat  an  old  friend— unless 
it  be  some  cannibal  in  an  African  jungle? 

II.  w.  c. 
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Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest  Hot-water  Brooding  System 


This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  December 
12,  1925,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rooks 

Week  Total 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . 

Ferguson  Farms,  Term .  15 

Ontario  Agric  Col.,  Canada .  25 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Jules  F'rancais,  N.  Y . 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass . 

Woburn  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  6 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  49 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass .  10 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn . 

Keewaydin  Farm,  Conn .  12 

Merritt  M,  Clark,  Conn .  11 

White  Rocks 

W.  0.  Matthews,  Del .  10 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  16 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  9 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  3 

Buff  Rocks 

Littlewood  Farm,  Mass .  11 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  11 

White  Wyandottes 
Carterloa  Farm,  Mo . 

B.  A.  Barker,  Ill . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . , 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  12 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  R.  I . 

Thos.  H.  Mattesou,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  32 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn .  18 

The  Locust,  Conn .  36 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn . . .  19 

R.  I.  Reds 

Fabry  Bros.,  Pa . 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y .  32 

Chas.  F.  Lindholm,  Minn .  22 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio... .  13 

R.  D.  Sargent,  Vt . 

Aseutney  Farms,  Vt .  25 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H . 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  H. . 

Hilliard  Bros.,  N.  H . 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass . 

Lawn  Acre  Turkey  Farm,  Mass .  17 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  10 

Kobt.  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass . 

Rockhill  Farm,  Mass. .  11 

Edgemont  Farm,  Mass . 14 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  25 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass . . .  24 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass . 

Featherfield  Farm,  Mass .  14 

Sunset  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  27 

Foxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn . 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  17 

Walter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn .  18 

Sunnyfield  Farm.  Conn .  31 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  13 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . . 

Louis  Gordon,  Conn .  30 

Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn .  19 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . . . 

Thurlow  Travis,  N.  Y . 

Anconas 

Bobwhite  Farm,  Conn . 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich . 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  35 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore.., 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . . 

Imperial  Pltry  Farms,  Ohio . ......  23 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo . 

Frank  Heitzman,  Jr.,  Fla . 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas . 

George  Lowry,  Conn....- .  17 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  H . 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

Moutain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  47 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  24 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich..... .  41 

Adam  Glass,  Ala . 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala . 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  0 .  12 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  0 .  2S 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  43 

Mrs.  C.  Bielefeld,  Md . 

Edgar  A.  Weimer,  Pa .  22 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant.  Pa .  28 

Steelman  Pltry  F'arms,  Pa . 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  41 

Plank’s  Marsh  Creek  P.  Farm,  Pa..., 

Homestead  Farm,  Pa .  4' 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  21 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  19 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass  .  55 

Wilson’s  Egg  Farm,  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass . 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass . 

Dudley  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  Mass . 

R.  W.  Colman,  N.  Y . 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Tanglewold  F'arm,  N.  Y . 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y. 

W.  D.  VanFleet,  N.  Y . 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Anthony  Abraitys,  N.  Y .  42 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  44 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J. . 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  43 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  24 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  32 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J . 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  41 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J. 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  24 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  32 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  15 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn... 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  12 

Leo  A.  Gronten,  Conn . 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn. . 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Farm,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . . .  35 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn . 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn . 

Total  .  3768  18703 
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I  wish  to  install  a  hot-water  system 
for  raising  chickens,  using  four  or  six 
pipes  1 14  in.,  20  or  30  ft.  or  so  long.  I 
shall  use  a  plain  heater  with  1 %  in. 
connection.  How  much  below  the  line 
of  pipes  will  the  heater  have  to  be  for 
lower  connection  in  heater,  also  upper 
connection  which  I  think  is  in  top  of 
heater?  Should  pipes  be  level  or  raised 
some?  About  how  much  rise  to  each  10 
ft.?  I  want  the  hot  water  to  circulate 
through  the  pipes.  I  shall  keep  it  filled 
by  hand  as  I  have  no  pressure  system. 
Is  it  necessary  to  have  an  expensive 
tank?  Where  would  be  the  best  place  to 
make  connection  for  filling  with  water? 
This  stove  has  no  regulator  only  by  slides 
in  the  doors.  M.  G,  B. 

Maryland. 

I  think  you  are  making  a  great  mis¬ 
take  in  trying  to  build  a  makeshift  hot- 
water  brooding  system  for  chickens.  I 
am  afraid  your  good  opinion  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  would  be  reversed  if  we  did  not 
warn  you  in  advance  of  the  trouble  yon 
would  have  in  trying  to  run  a  hot-water 
heater  and  brooding  system  without  a 
good  heater  made  for  the  purpose  and 
equipped  with  an  automatic  heat  regula¬ 
tor.  These  are  for  sale  by  several  well- 
known  firms  who  give  explicit  directions 
for  their  installation.  My  advice,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  use  coal-heated  colony  brood¬ 
ers  (not  the  smaller  sizes)  holding 
around  300  chicks  each.  These  are  port¬ 
able  and  handy  to  use,  while  there  is  no 
question  as  to  their  ability  to  produce 
better  results,  owing  to  their  natural 
systems  of  forced  ventilation.  The  fire 
utilizes  the  air  under  the  hover,  and  it 
passes  out  through  the  smoke  pipe  and  of 
course  fresh  air  enters  around  the  sides 
of  the  hover  to  take  its  place.  Brooders 
heated  with  hot  water  are  not  so  easily 
ventilated.  In  case  you  cannot  get  coal 
no  doubt  oil  burners  would  work  sucess- 
fully  in  your  climate,  although  we  do 
not  recommend  them  for  very  cold 
weather.  c.  S.  greene. 


Comparison  of  Early 
Broilers  and  Pullets 

Which  would  pay  best,  raising  broil¬ 
ers  for  early  Spring  market  or  May  15 
or  June  1.  raising  chicks  for  layers,  baby 
chicks  to  be  purchased  in  either  case?  I 
have  considerable  experience  in  raising 
chicks.  I  intend  to  raise  vegetables  for 
the  family  as  well  as  for  commercial  use, 
as  my  capital  is  limited.  The  idea  is  to 
get  started  in  poultry,  and  every  dollar 
must  be  spent  wisely.  w.  s. 

Avon  Lake,  Ohio. 

Not  knowing  all  of  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  you  are  working  I  am  unable 
to  advise  you  as  to  the  relative  probabili¬ 
ties  for  profit  in  raising  broilers  as  com¬ 
pared  with  raising  pullets  for  laying 
purposes.  Under  average  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  here  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey 
we  find  it  pays  better  to  raise  well-bred 
pullets  than  to  specialize  on  broilers,  as 
practically  one-half  of  all  the  chickens 
raised  throughout  the  country  every  year 
are  cockerels  which  must  be  sold  for 
meat  either  as  broilers  or  roasters  so  the 
broiler  demand  is  always  well  supplied. 
In  case  there  should  ever  be  any  scarcity 
of  fresh  broilers,  cold  storage  stock  comes 
to  the  rescue  immediately  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  desired. 

If  you  have  proper  equipment  I  would 
suggest  that  you  use  part  of  it  for  rais¬ 
ing  early  broilers,  planning  so  that  you 
can  get  rid  of  them  by  the  middle  of 
May.  which  is  late  enough  to  start  your 
last  lot  of  chicks  for  the  production  of 
pullets.  This  method  would  give  you 
three  items  of  income,  early  broilers,  late 
broilers  and  pullets,  and  by  keeping  a 
record  of  your  expenses  and  income  the 
results  from  the  first  year  will  be  a  val¬ 
uable  guide  for  next  year’s  operations. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Cost  of  Starting  with 
Chickens 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  read  the 
article  on  page  1252  on  “The  Cost  of 
Starting  a  One-thousand-hen  Plant,”  by 
Douglas  Allan.  It  seems  to  me  that  his 
figures  are  low  somewhat.  Here  the  labor 
and  materials  for  three  layinghouses, 
20  x  50  ft.  would  cost  .$2,000  instead  of 
$1,500,  and  eight  colony-houses  with 
stoves  would  cost  $1,000  instead  of  $800. 
So  I  think  $0,000  would  be  nearer  the 
cost  of  a  1,000-hen  plant  than  $S,450.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  print  the  artice  men¬ 
tioned,  for  so  many  people  imagine  they 
can  make  a  living  from  poultry  with  a 
small  capital.  chas.  f.  hallock. 

Long  Island. 

R.  N.-Y . — Yet  some  of  our  readers  are 
a  little  critical  because  they  say  such 
figures  will  frighten  people  away  from 
the  business  by  making  them  think  it  re¬ 
quires  too  much  capital.  Probably  that 
sort  of  fright  will  save  some  of  them  from 
disaster. 


28,000  EGG  CAPACITY 

BUCKEYE  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  JANUARY 

consists  of  120  officially  trapnested  hens  all 
with  records  above  200  eggs  are  mated  to 
males  with  seven  years’  trapnest  record  be¬ 
hind  them;  on  the  male  side  nothing  below 
300  eggs  and  on  the  female  side  nothing 
below  292,  293  and  295  eggs.  If  you  want 
good  chicks  place  your  orders  early  as  there 
are  only  a  few  thousand  more  left.  We  are 
two-thirds  booked  up.  Our  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  as  good  as  anyone  can  have.  Our 
prices  are: 


Wc  Start 
Our 


We  sell  first  class  chicks  only  and  guar¬ 
antee  full  count  delivery.  They  must  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  pleased  with  them.  High  flock 
averages  are  the  keynote  to  success  with 
any  flock,  large  or  small.  Pedigreed  males 
are  the  foundation  to  higher  egg-production 
and  we  have  them.  There  is  no  male  bird 
used  in  our  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
with  an  official  trapnest  record  of  less  than 
290  eggs  on  the  male  side  and  253-267  eggs 


on  the  female  side.  Our  parent  flock  which 

January . 30c  March . 22c  May 

February . 25c  April . 20c  June 

Special  Matings  a  matter  of  correspondence 

NEW  HOME  FARM  HATCHERIES,  R.F.D.3,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


18c 

.16c 


HOYT VILLE  HATCHERY 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected 

and  marked  by  an  expert  trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio 
State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Varieties  Prices  on —  25 

White  &  Brown  8.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

B.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  *  R.  C.  B.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks..  4.00 

8.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks  .  4-25 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  5,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


50 

100 

600 

1000 

$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

140 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

Assorted  Chioks  $10  per  100 


Immediate  Shipment  at  Reduced  Prices 

Economies  in  production  enable  us  to  offer  you  improved  machines  for  immediate 
delivery  at  a  25  °fo  reduction.  Our  expert  cabinet  work  will  delight  you. 

HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS 

are  now  equipped  with  superior  automatic  regulators  which  accurately  control 
temperatures  in  every  compartment.  Absolutely  dependable  Turner  Trays 
supplied  as  extra  equipment.  1,  2  and  3- Deck  Incubators;  also  Brooding 
Systems  and  Colony  Brooders.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

The  F.  E.  Hale  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  184,  Herkimer,  N.  Y 


the 


OF  ALL  SCRAPS 

Sanitary  Selected  Material  Only 

ATLAN’S 
DIAMOND  PICK 

M  B 


SCRAPS 

Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealers. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Oyster  shell  meal 

. For  More  and 

Belter  Eggs 

Used  all  of  the  time  in 
the  North  American  Egg 
Laying  Competitions. 
Fed  to  Hens  and  Chicks, 
because  faster  assimila¬ 
tion  makes  more  eggs 
and  faster  growth. 
Specially  prepared  from 
selected  oyster  shells. 
Used  in  either  dry  or 
wet  mash.  If  your  dealer 
cannotsupply  you — send 
ns  his  name  and  §1.00  for 
100-lb.  bag  F,  O.  B.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
Sole  Manufacturers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  mJdII  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Day*'  Free  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

•  Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
f.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 6  Milford,  Mass. 


Best  Poultry  Paper 


_______  in  all  Breeds 

and  FuffiPage  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colors,  suitable  for  framing, 
FREE  with  several  Issues  during  year. 

3  Months*  Trial 

US  1c  stamps  accepted 
Monthly  80  to  120  pages.  Practical 
articles  by  foremost  ponltrymen. 

tyr.  $1;  2yrs.  $1.50;  3  yrs.  $2. 

Psnltry  Tribane,  Dept.  201  Ht.  Morris.  11L 


15c 


ROSS 

BROODER 
HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical  Building 

NO  CORNERS  for  crowding  and  suffocation  of  chicks, 
Glass  doors  giving  plenty  of  light.  Large  floor 
area — ample  for  a  4 4  ft.  brooder— 500-chick  size. 
Made  of  Copper-Content  ROSSMETAL,  galvanized.  Ver¬ 
min  and  rat-proof.  Diameter  12  ft.,  height  6  ft.  10  inches. 
Combination  ventilator  and  stove  flue. 

Write  for  full  description  and  new  prices. 

E.  VV.  Ross  Ensilage  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
126  Warder  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  famous  ROSSMETA.L  Silos, 
Ensilage  Cutters,  Corncribs,  etc , 


*132 

140  Egg 


Champion 
Belle  City 
Incubator 


80  Egg  Incubator  $1 1 .95;  Hot  Water,  Cop¬ 
per  Tank,  Self-Regulated.  $5.95  buys  80- 
Chick;$7.95  140-Chick;  $9.95  230-Chick 
Hot- water Brooder.Save  $i.95;Order  both 

140  Sizs  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
80  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
•‘Hatching  Facts.’*  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  incubator  Co.  Box  48  RacinejWis. 


TANCRED  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

from  254-312-egg  record  stock  direct.  March  hatch  • 
large,  vigorous  fellows  shipped  on  approval,  $3  up! 
Now  booking  Quality  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  1926 
Descriptive  catalog.  23rd  year 

PLANKS’  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


[TRICKLER’S  SaATodn  S.  C.  WHITE 
>  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  8.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy -laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  269  egg  line  cockerels.  No 
lights  used  ;  chicks  ave  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  ch.icks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
$17  per  100  ;  $83  per  500  ;  $160  per  1,000. 
Also  White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  same  price.  10#  books 
order  any  week  after  February  15. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLCR  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 

Parks' c  barred  rocks 


Stamp  the  LAY  into  your  flock  like  they 
have  for  thousands  of  others.  It  was  a 
Parks’ male  that  sired  CANADA'S  Champ¬ 
ion  Pen  of  Layers.  Our  males  are  used 
on  Government  Experimental  Stations. 
Kansas  reports  a  94%  increase  in  laying. 

Choice  COCKERELS,  $5  and 
up.  Parks’  Bocks  are  America’s 
Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying 
Strain.  Bred  for  EGGS  since 
1889.  Have  made  and  hold 
World’s  Certified  Laying  Hee- 
ords.  Young  and  Old  Stock. 


5/  Circular  Free.  J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


BLOOD  WILL  TELL 

WINNERS  BERGEN  CO.  EG6  LAYING  CONTEST,  1924-25. 

BEST  VALUE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 

HATCHING  EGGS  BABY  CHICKS 

LAUREL  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Pearl  River  ...  New  York 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 

Records  up  to  314  Eggs 

Your  selected  COCKERELS  now  ready  for  the 
breeding  pen.  Grand  egg  types  that  will  please  you. 

BABY  CHICK  £R,DERS,  now  '^g  hooked. 

vniuit  Order  early.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD,  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 

IOREEDING  OOCKERELS 

BABY  CHICKS,  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  (Vibert’s  Strain) 
Cockerels,  $4  up,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
(Wyckolf  and  Hollywood  Strains) 

Cockerels,  #3  up.  Range  raised  and  tested  for 
Bacillary  white  Diarrhoea.  Ch’cVs  for  early  Broil’rs, 

A.  Ft  FINGAR  Snnnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elizavllle,  N.Y. 


FREE 


Sample 

Poullry  fbpc 
Reds.  Li 


.  er  _ 

on  Rocks.  Reds.  Leghorns 

Paste  this  on  postal  or  letter,  state  breed  you  raise, 
sign  full  name  and  address.  We'll  send  FREE  copy 

of  Plymouth  Rock  Monthly,  Rhode  Island  Red 
Journal  or  Leghorn  World  with  h-°ed  book  offer. 
Poultry  Breeders  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  373,  Waver ly,  la. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


30 


January  2,  1926 


Jhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


To  all  the  friends  and  patrons  of  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk,  we  send  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 

'Once  again  the  flight  of  time  brings  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  renewing  my 
subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  the 
opportunity  to  again  extend  congratula¬ 
tions  and  assurances  of  appreciation. 
The  consistent,  honest  and  difficult  policy 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  appeals  to  me  with  re¬ 
doubled  force  because  having  spent  a 
lifetime  in  newspaper  work  I  realize  fully 
what  sort  of  stamina  and  unflinching  ad¬ 
herence  to  purpose  the  course  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  means.  Therefore,  in  addition 
to  most  cheerfully  renewing  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  and,  wishing  the  entire  force  a 
Happy  Christmas  and  New  Year,  I  also 
give  three  rousing  cheers  and  a  tiger.  In 
signing  off  I  radio  best  wishes  for  in¬ 
creased  circulation.  w.  H.  M. 

Connecticut. 

This  friendly  letter  would  be  a  source 
of  gratification  from  any  source.  Com¬ 
ing  as  it  does  from  one  most  abundantly 
qualified  to  appraise  newspaper  work,  it 
comes  as  an  inspiration  to  cheer  on  the 
work. 

While  we  have  your  paper  here  at  the 
office,  I  like  to  have  a  copy  home  for 
Sunday  reading.  When  so  many  sup¬ 
posedly  high-class  magazines  are  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  the  lure  of  the  mighty  dollar, 
in  accepting  all  sorts  of  advertising,  it 
is  refreshing  to  pick  up  one  that  is  clean. 
Every  farmer  and  every  man  interested 
in  farming  in  the  East  should  be  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  w.  h.  p. 

New  York. 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  is  an 
officer  of  one  of  the  prominent  agricul¬ 


quality  I  should  never  have  been  able  to 
embroider  them  again.  Therefore,  the 
towels  made  Christmas  presents,  and  I 
thought  they  were  rather  expensive  ones 
at  that.  Lesson  learned  and  never  to 
be  forgotten.  All  home-work  schemes 
look  to  me  now  as  frauds,  and  even  if  I 
did  find  one  that  was  honest,  I  am  afraid 
I  should  doubt  it  just  the  same.  H.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  who  answer  “work-at- 
home*’  advertisements.  We  agree  with 
itihe  subscriber  that  all  wwksot-home 
propositions  asking  for  money  under  one 
pretext  or  another  are  frauds.  The 
houses  that  really  desire  home  work  done 
— there  are  only  a  few  of  this  sort — do 
not  ask  for  remittances  for  material  or 
on  any  other  pretext. 

Being  an  old  subscriber  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  am  coming  to  you  with  a  com¬ 
plaint.  At  the  Suffolk  County  Fair  at 
Riverhead.  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  22,  an  agent 
of  the  Hibbard-Tree  Publishing  Co.,  53 
Park  Place.  New  York  City,  was  taking 
subscriptions  to  the  Good  Roads  Maga¬ 
zine.  He  said  for  98  cents  they  would 
send  the  magazine  (52  copies)  for  one 
year  and  a  book  of  road  maps.  As  I 
wanted  the  book  of  road  maps  I  paid  him 
the  08  cents.  I  was  to  receive  the  first 
copy  of  the  magazine  and  the  book  of 
maps  in  one  week,  I  have  never  received 
anything.  I  wrote  to  the  publishers  and 
told  them,  but  they  have  never  answered 
my  letter  or  sent  either  magazine  or 
maps.  I  have  their  agent’s  receipt.  Will 
you  look  into  the  matter.  MRS.  A.  L.  c. 

New  York. 

The  Hibbard-Tree  Publishing  Co.  was 
formerly  the  New  York  office  for  Good 
Roads.  The  Good  Roads  magazine  states 
that  the  subscriber  is  the  victim  of  some 
unscrupulous  agent.  A  great  many  peo¬ 


tural  implement  manufacturing  concerns 
of  the  State.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
business  men  engaged  in  rendering  a  real 
service  to  the  farming  public  appreciate 
and  approve  the  high  standards  main¬ 
tained  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  character 
of  the  advertising  accepted. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  obtaining 
the  refund  of  overcharge  made  by  the 
American  Express  Company.  I  would 
not  have  troubled  you  but  it  did  not  seem 
right  the  company  should  make  me  pay 
for  their  mistake,  and  I  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  I  could  col¬ 
lect  the  amount  myself.  Then  again  I 
wanted  to  convince  some  of  my  friends, 
who  said  that  you  could  not  collect  the 
amount  of  the  claim  from  the  express 
company :  that  they  didn’t  know  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Having  read  the  “Publisher  s 
Desk”  for  some  years  I  was  sure  you 
could.  G.  w.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

We  appreciate  such  hearty  approval  of 


our  work,  and  are  always  glad  when  we 
can  help  our  readers.  We  do  not  know 
■that  we  deserve  all  of  the  credit  in  this 
case,  as  the  express  company  followed 
it  up  quite  promptly  when  we  brought  it 
to  their  attention.  Two  months  within 
the  time  we  entered  the  claim  we  had 
the  adjustment.  We  find  that  the  ex¬ 
press  company  has  a  better  system  than 
formerly  for  taking  care  of  claims,  and 


while  we  cannot  always  collect  some 
claims  that  seem  to  be  perfectly  justi- 


ple  in  the  East  have  been  “victimized”  by 
this  agent  who  had  printed  some  fake 
subscription  receipts,  even  misspelling 
the  name  of  the  former  publishing  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York.  It  will  be  well  to 
be  cautious  about  giving  subscriptions 
to  unknown  parties.  There  are  any  num¬ 
ber  of  them  going  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Good  Roads  has  made  good  the  sub¬ 
scription,  but  they  never  received  the 
remittance  from  the  so-called  “agent.” 

As  usual,  Whiting  will  try  to  escape 
personal  liability.  Whiting  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  with  him  when  he 
delivers  trees,  two  men  who  are  held  out 
as  officers,  to  intimidate  those  refusing 
to  accept  shipments.  Here  is  one  of 
them. 

The  above  are  comments  of  a  sub¬ 
scriber  on  a  newspaper  item  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  caused  by  Edward  J. 
Rice  who  at  the  time  was  driving  a  car 
owned  by  H.  W.  Whiting,  nurseryman, 
of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The  report  alleges 
that  Rice  after  the  accident  claimed  to 
be  a  State  trooper,  demanding  the  license, 
etc.,  of  the  injured  party.  On  charges  of 
impersonating  an  officer  and  of  driving 
car  while  intoxicated,  Rice  was  held  for 
the  grand  jury  under  $1,500  bail.  But 
the  subscriber’s  reference  to  Whiting’s 
plan  of  intimidating  farmers  when  de¬ 
livering  trees  is  the  feature  of  the  case 
of  most  interest  to  our  readers. 


fied.  in  a  clear  case  of  this  kind,  there 
is  not  more  than  the  necessary  delay  for 
investigation.  We  like  to  help  our  read¬ 
ers  in  any  way  that  we  can,  and  they 
can  rest  assured  that  our  work  for  them 
will  be  to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  each 
case.  We  hope  that  G.  W.  H.  will  find 
“Publisher’s  Desk”  'living  up  to  its  prev¬ 
ious  record. 

I  wish  to  tell  you  of  my  experience 
with  the  Fashion  Embroidery  Company. 
Two  years  ago  I  sent  to  them  for  some 
home  work;  paid  them  $(.50  for  a  half- 
dozen  linen  towels  (and  such  looking 
•things  as  they  were),  and  embroidered 
them  for  them.  I  did  them  as  neatly  and 
accurately  as  I  could,  and  made  them  ex¬ 
actly  like  diagram  and  descriptions ;  re¬ 
turned  them,  and  waited  for  my  money. 
And  I  waited  and  waited.  After  about 
six  weeks,  I  wrote,  no  reply.  Again 
wrote,  no  reply.  So  I  went  into  the 
newspaper  office,  and  asked  them  about 
it,  for  I  had  answered  the  advertisement 
in  their  paper.  They  told  me  I  should 
write  again,  and  inform  them  that  if  I 
did  not  get  some  reply  or  satisfaction. 
I  would  turn  it  over  to  the  newspaper 
and  they  would  see  what  they  could  do 
about  it.  Therefore  I  wrote  them.  \'  itn- 
in  a  week  I  got  a  reply  that  they  were 
returning  the  towels  to  me  for  correc¬ 
tions,  as  I  had  not  done  the  work  up  to 
their  standard.  The  towels  came  back 
and  I  never  did  return  them  to  them,  for 
if  I  had  made  the  corrections  they  wished 
made,’  I  would  have  torn  out  all  of  the 
embroidery  and  made  them  over,  and  if 
I  had  done  so  the  linen  was  of  such  poor 


When  I  was  a  resident  of  New  York 
State  I  was  a  subscriber  to  your  paper, 
and  remember  how  valuable  were  your 
services  in  checking  up  on  the  crooks 
doing  business  in  New  York  City.  I  am 
not  a  subscriber  now,  but  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  you  would  not  for  the  sake  of  jus¬ 
tice  investigate  a  firm,  the  Capitol  Butter 
and  Egg  Co.,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  to  whom  we  have  been  shipping 
eggs  for  about  three  years.  They  have 
always  been  good  pay,  though  slow,  but 
the  past  two  months  we  have  had  no 
returns  on  shipments,  and  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them  as  above  was  returned 
undelivered.  They  owe  us  about  $100 
to  $150.  G.  0.  S. 

South  Dakota. 

The  old  saying  rings  true,  “Why  lock 
the  stable  after  the  horse  is  stolen?” 
High  prices  are  held  out  as  the  tempt¬ 
ing  bait  for  egg  shipments,  and  when 
irresponsible  firms  such  as  the  one  noted 
above  make  a  goodly  haul,  they  depart 
for  “parts  unknown.”  This  shipper  has 
about  one  chance  in  a  million  of  recover¬ 
ing  any  of  his  losses.  The  birds  have 
flown,  leaving  the  innocent  victims  be¬ 
hind.  It’s  worth  its  weight  in  gold — in¬ 
vestigate  before  you  ship.  Try  it,  and 
note  results. 


A  paint  manufacturer  recently  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter  :  “Gentlemen  : 
Will  you  please  send  us  some  of  your 
striped  paint?  We  want  just  enough  for 
one  ibabber  pole.” — Sunset  Magazine. 


The  Comer  Post 


The  G-E  monogram  will 
be  found  on  many  of  the 
products  required  to  do 
the  jobs  which  “keep  the 
farm  going” — lighting, 
milking,  churning,  wash* 
ing,  feed  grinding- 
others. 


In  sections  where  farms 
are  electrified  you  will 
also  find  the  G-E  Farm 
Book  used  as  a  guide. 
Ask  your  electric  power 
company  for  a  copy  or 
write  us  at  Schenectady, 
New  York. 


A  fence  is  as  strong  as  its  corner 
post. 

The  farm  has  its  *' ‘posts”  which 
give  it  support.  Animal  power — * 
human  power — motor  power. 

Motor  power,  electricity,  can  keep 
the  farm  going  when  the  other  posts 
fail.  When  help  is  short,  when  time 
must  be  saved,  when  things  go 
wrong — electricity  is  there  to  do 
its  job. 

It  is  the  corner  post  of  a  dozen 
operations  on  any  electrified  farm. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  A  A  CT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  V  w  w  I 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 
EMDIStC Reduced  prices  Catalogfree. 
t III  ■  inC  Mfg.Co.,  Box  296  QuincyvIIL 


“More  Potatoes” 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  of 

KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  methods  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 

_  simple,  strong,  durable  machine. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

A.  J.  PLATT.  Mfg.,  Sterling,  Ill. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

FOR  ORDERS^Ztf  -  tl 

BIG  Money  saving  PLAN 


U1DITC  I IC  REGARDING  THIS  BIG 

W  Kl  1 1  Uj  reduction  for 

EARLY  ORDERS 

•BUY  NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Following  products  made  of 
rust  resisting  Rossmetal  cop¬ 
per  content:  Silos,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins,  Feed 
Grinders,  Stock  Tanks, 
Milk  Houses,  and  all  Pur¬ 
pose  Buildings. 

Check  items  you  are  in¬ 
terested  inand write  today 
for  prices.  Agents  Wanted. 
E.W.RosiEnsilageCutter&SiloCo.  ■ 
112  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  « 


Name 
Address 
R.  F.  D _ 


.State . . . . . 


SMALL  FARMS  California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  .year.  Where?  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia— just  the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  few 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  living  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  organization' 
ate  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  a 
climate  you  will  like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months’ 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere,  Nearby 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts.  Let  me  mail  you 
our  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California. 

O.  L.  Sean  raves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 

Santa  Fe  Ry . ,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices . 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $ 10,000  bond • 


SAW 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  °»ver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 


Guaranteed 


Box  a 


Belleville.  Pa 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 

[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Charges  for  High  School 
Tuition 

I  havfc  a  girl  who  graduated  from  a 
country  school.  She  has  been  going  to 
high  school ;  this  is  the  fourth  year.  She 
is  taking  a  commercial  course,  which  she 
started  last  year.  The  superintendent 
sent  me  a  bill  for  $7  a  month,  stating  the 
school  she  was  graduated  from  refused 
to  pay.  Can  this  school  district  compel 
me  to  send  this  girl  to  one  of  the  high 
schools  which  they  select  for  her,  making 
4t  inconvenient  for  her,  or  are  they  sup¬ 
posed  to  pay  the  school  to  which  they 
send  her?  Last  year  I  paid  $2  each 
month  for  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  and 
I  understand  that  the  district  paid  $2 
each  month  along  with  the  State’s  al¬ 
lowance.  Can  a  high  school  charge  what 
they  want,  or  is  there  a  law  to  allow 
their  share?  G.  M.  s. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  daughter  is  entitled  to  free  high 
school  tuition  provided  she  attends  the 
high  school  which  your  own  school  dis¬ 
trict  has  designated.  The  State  pays  $50 
to  the  high  school  district  on  account  of 
the  attendance  of  each  non-resident 
academic  pupil.  The  school  district  from 
which  the  pupil  attends  has  the  right  to 
designate  the  high  school  to  which  it  will 
pay  tuition,  if  any  excess  tuition  is 
charged  above  the  $50  paid  by  the  State. 

The  high  school  district  may  charge 
whatever  it  may  cost  to  provide  instruc¬ 
tion.  Laboratory  fees,  typewriter  fees, 
etc.,  may  be  charged  in  addition  to  the 
regular  tuition.  d.  b.  d. 


Increased  Taxation 

When  the  tax  list  was  made  out  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  the  tax  rate  was  .015, 
which  is  rather  more  than  usual.  The 
district  is  small,  and  valuation  low,  be¬ 
tween  $20,000  and  $30,000.  There  are 
three  children  to  be  taken  about  2 y2 
miles  to  school.  My  tax  is  $72  on  a 
$4,800  assessment.  A  neighbor’s  is  more 
than  $80.  What  the  fax  schedule  is,  we 
do  not  know,  but  the  department  can 
ascertain.  The  district  superintendent 
has  been  consulted  in  regard  to  the  rates 
of  tax,  but  sees  no  way  out.  Surely 
something  should  be  done.  r.  f.  d. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  tax  rate  should  be  virtually  de¬ 
termined  at  your  annual  school  district 
meeting.  A  budget  should  be  prepared 
at  such  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  list¬ 
ing  the  obligations  that  will  have  to  be 
met  during  the  ensuing  school  year.  By 
carefully  determining  all  necessary  ex¬ 
penditures  and  allowing  a  reasonable 
sum  for  emergency  use  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  any  taxpayer,  who  will  attend 
the  school  meeting,  should  not  know 
rather  definitely  what  the  tax  rate  will 
be.  If  you  do  not  know  how  much 
money  was  voted  at  the  school  meeting 
you  may  secure  this  information  from 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  as  recorded 
by  the  district  clerk.  If  your  taxes  have 
increased  decidedly,  the  cause  must  be 
an  increased  expense.  Your  trustee  can 
given  you  the  detailed  expenses  of  your 
districts.  D.  B.  D. 


Tuition  in  Private  School 

Has  a  family  the  right  to  send  a  child 
to  a  private  school  and  expect  the  home 
district  to  pay  the  bill?  There  is  one 
family  in  this  district  which  is  sending 
a  daughter  to  their  church  school,  and  I 
have  just  been  informed  we  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  the  bill.  MRS.  E.  B. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No,  a  district  cannot  be  compelled  to 
pay  tuition  to  either  a  private  or  public 
school  that  has  not  been  designated  to 
sprve  the  pupils  of  such  district.  At  the 
annual  district  meeting  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  school  patrons  assembled  to  select  a 
high  school  where  academic  instruction 
wall  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
district.  ^If  the  tuition  charged  does  not 
exceed  $50  per  pupil  there  will  be  no 
expense  to  the  country  district,  n.  b.  d. 


Qualifications  for  Vote 

If  property  is  in  husband’s  name  and 
there  are  no  children,  are  both  husband 
and  wife  entitled  to  vote  at  school  meet¬ 
ings,  election  of  trustees,  etc.,  or  has  hus¬ 
band  only  the  right  to  vote?  j.  R. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  you 
mention  the  wife  cannot  vote  unless,  as 
a  substitute  qualification,  she  either 
leases,  hires  or  contracts  for  real  prop¬ 
erty  liable  to  taxation  for  school  pur¬ 
poses.  or  owns  personal  property  assessed 
for  a  sum  in  excess  of  $50.  D.  b.  d. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
Institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT.,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  to  work  on  dairy 
farm;  State  road;  wife  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work;  wages  $70  month  and  board.  D.  O. 
SAYRE,  Augusta,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  a  farm  in  Connecticut; 

must  be  good  cook  and  clean  careful  house¬ 
keeper;  high  pay  to  right  person;  write  stating 
experience  to  MRS.  B.  LYONS,  171  West  95th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wanted  on  April  1;  prac¬ 
tical  working  superintendent  for  general  farm 
in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ;  house  with  im¬ 
provements,  garden,  fuel,  etc.;  near  school; 
must  be  familiar  with  dairy,  sheep  and  pota¬ 
toes;  state  experience,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
7888,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged,  married  man,  to  take 
charge  of  field  work  on  dairy  farm;  South¬ 
east  Pennsylvania;  must  be  able  to  go  ahead 
under  general  instructions;  two  men  to  work 
with  you  year  round;  up-to-date  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  including  Cletrac  tractor  used;  salary 
$75  per  month,  with  house  rent  free,  garden, 
milk,  potatoes,  fire  wood;  position  open  about 
March  15,  1926;  could  use  man  with  grown  sou. 
ADVERTISER  7899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — January  15  to  February  1,  herds¬ 
man,  married  man  experienced  and  capable 
of  producing  certified  milk;  wife  willing  to 
board  farm  hands  if  necessary;  state  experience, 
wages  expected,  copy  of  references  and  other 
particulars  in  first  letter;  steady  employment, 
good  wages  for  the  right  combination.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  ALL-ROUND  farmer  wanted  on  gentleman’s 
estate;  wife  to  board  other  help;  best  refer¬ 
ence  required.  P.  O.  BOX  32,  Rosemont.  Pa. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  on  poultry  farm;  am 
not  looking  for  a  manager  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  have  had  experience  with  poultry  lot.  pre¬ 
fer  one  familiar  with  farming;  must  be  well 
recommended  and  trustworthy;  good  living  quar¬ 
ters  with  permanent  position.  JOHN  H.  WEED, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man.  single,  to  work  on 
dairy  farm;  wages  $40  per  month  and  board 
to  start.  WESLEY  E.  RICKER,  It.  F.  D.  1, 
Midvale,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  wanted  on  dairy  farm,  57  acres,  work 
on  half;  milk  route  in  town;  all  stocked  and 
eouipped.  ALEX  COULL,  R.  D.  3,  Xorristown, 

Pa. 


WANTED — Gardener-farmer  to  have  charge  of 
150-acre  place  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. ; 
modern  house  with  ail  improvements:  wife  to 
cook  week-ends  for  single  owner;  state  na¬ 
tionality,  religion,  age  of  self  and  wife,  num¬ 
ber  of  children,  positions  held  year  by  year 
with  owners’  names  and  kind  of  work  done  for 
each;  mechanical  knowledge  and  experience; 
salary  desired;  position  vacant  about  last  of 
year;  applicants  answering  fully  will  be  first 
considered.  ADVERTISER  7902,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  in  han¬ 
dling  flocks  and  baby  chix;  must  be  willing 
to  co-operate;  references  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7911,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single,  experienced  and 
capable  of  handling  men:  wages  $75  per 
month,  board  and  room;  full  particulars  and 
references  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7908, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  handy  married  man,  for 
general  farm  work  on  private  estate.  New  York 
State;  good  house  and  privileges  and  hours;  no 
objection  to  large  family;  state  references  and 
Wages  in  first  letter;  no  superintendents  want¬ 
ed.  ADVERTISER  7915,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  painter  and  paper  hanger 
on  private  estate;  ye'ar  round  job:  must  be 
neat,  good  wages;  references  required.  CHIL- 
MARK  ESTATE,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman;  one  married  gen¬ 
eral  gardener  and  all  around  mechanic;  one 
single  farm  mechanic  and  tractor  man;  also  one 
single  carpenter-mechanic;  must  lie  equipped  to 
live  in  good  homes;  references;  write  Manager, 
W1LLMBRE  FARM,  Bernardsville,  N.  J, 


WANTED  at  once,  single  farm  hand,  on  up-to- 
date  place:  must  be  good  milker  and  team¬ 
ster;  wages  $60  and  board;  state  age  and  ref¬ 
erences:  no  floaters  or  cigarette  smoker  wanted. 
BRAEBURN  FARM.  I.,  E.  Palmer,  Supt.,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.  Phone  1060. 


RELIABLE,  intelligent,  Protestant  woman, 
used  to  farm,  entire  care  of  two  small  chil¬ 
dren:  work  not  hard.  MRS.  S.  McMILLAN, 
Jr.,  Lake  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  on  dairy  farm  who  can  milk. 
BAN  O’DOWD,  Pine  Brook,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  to  takp  full  charge;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7794,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


I  AM  an  experienced  farmer  with  own  help; 

would  like  to  work  a  dairy  farm  on  shares; 
good  roads  and  market,  convenient  high  school 
and  town:  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
E.  F.  SCHEIBE,  Route  3,  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  dairyman  in  riper  years,  with 
broadest  experience,  has  been  running  for 
years  successfully  large  dairy  farm  producing 
up  to  3,000  quarts  of  milk  and  cream  daily;  (1,- 
500  customers  serving);  also  well  experienced 
in  the  market  gardening  and  “teaching  farm¬ 
ing”  field;  desires  change  of  position  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1926,  eventually  earlier:  preferred 

Pennsylvania  or  Southeast.  ADVERTISER  7879, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  wishes  better  position;  ex¬ 
perienced,  competent,  general  farming,  dairy¬ 
ing,  poultry,  accounting;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  7848,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  poultrymao  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  plant  March  1  or  before;  ex¬ 
perienced  all  branches;  capable  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility;  Willing  to  please;  no  tobacco  or 
liquor;  married,  Protestant;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  men  with  families  desire  positions  to¬ 
gether  or  separate  as  manager  and  herdsman; 
life  time  experience,  college  graduate,  15  years’ 
with  Jerseys,  seven  years’  production  of  AA 
milk.  ADVERTISER  7887,  care  Rural  New- 
Yoiker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  for  engagement; 

best  of  references.  JOSEPH  TURNER,  610 
North  F’ourth  St.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  commercial 
poultry  farm  or  estate;  capable  of  managing 
or  building  a  model  poultry  farm;  ten  years  as 
manager  of  Laurelton  Farms,  Lakewood,  N  J. ; 
12  years  with  Cyphers  Model  Farm,  East  Au¬ 
rora,  N.  Y. ;  had  charge  of  building  Wm.  Con¬ 
ner's  farm  Angola,  N.  Y.,  and  Fairview  Farm. 
Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. ;  best  of  references.  ROBT. 
HERMAN,  147  Fullerton  Ave.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Place  to  work  on  small  farm,  April 
1.  W.  B.  GROVER,  Cherry  Creek,  N,  Y. 

WANTED — Position  by  American,  47,  single,  as 
herdsman  or  test-cow  man;  gc0d  calf  raiser, 
made  good  records;  am  sober  and  reliable;  sal¬ 
ary  $100  and  board  and  room;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7903,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  39,  American,  single,  cultured, 
expert;  11  years’  practical  experience  Mon¬ 
mouth  equipment;  accept  position  any  locality; 
references  A-l.  H.  BOGERT,  care  Neilson,  447 
Avenue  E,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  manager,  married,  no  children,  20 
years’  experience;  blue  ribbon  winner  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  and  egg-laying  contests; 
want  to  take  full  charge  of  plant'  salarv  or 
share.  ADVERTISER  7906,  care  Rural  New1- 
Yorker. 

GOOD  all-around  farmer-herdsman,  married, 
34,  wants  position  or  wo  old  work  farm  on 
shares.  ADVERTISER  7913,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN,  26,  some  experience,  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  willing  worker,  for  commercial  poultry 
farms;  good  home  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
7909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — North  on  one-man  poultry,  dairy, 
caretaker,  garden,  flowers;  handy;  write  me. 
ADVERTISER  7907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  single;  $50  month,  good  board.  BOX 
533,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  desires  position;  life  ex¬ 
perience  with  stock,  butter-making,  testing. 
ADA  ERTISER  7914,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  single  man  wishes  position  on 
commercial  poultry  farm;  American,  poultry 
school  graduate,  no  booze  or  cigarettes*  state 
wages.  LESTER  HOYT,  Comstock,  Mich. 

MARRIED  man,  one  child;  some  experience, 
wishes  position  on  small  poultrv  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7916,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Vegetable  gardening  or  greenhouse 
work  on  private  plaee.  S.  V.  ANDERSON  54 
Central  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

J  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — -Five-acre  poultry  plant;  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  and  photos  address  FRIED¬ 
RICH  M.  FRIEDRICH,  Box  450,  East  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMAN’S  up-to-date  poultry  ranch,  220 
acres,  bordering  on  Muconetcong  River;  11- 
room  dwelling,  all  improvements;  incubator,  10,- 
oOO  capacity;  10  outbuildings;  will  divide  prop¬ 
erty  to  suit.  JOHN  REYNOLDS,  Hacketts- 
town,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Chicken  and  truck  farm.  43% 
acres,  39  acres  tillable,  balance  in  woodland; 
will  sell  cheap  to  a  quick  buyer.  CHAS  ZACH. 
Milford,  Del. 

POULTRY,  fruit  and  truck  farm  for  sale;  114 
acres  highly  productive,  fully  equipped  with 
1.200  high-class  White  Leghorn  layers;  home 
market  for  products  at  highest  market  prices; 
near  many  noted  Summer  resorts.  W.  A. 
JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent — Dean  Homestead  Farm, 
Westmoreland,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. ;  third 
rail  trolleys  stop  at  door;  near  good  roads;  in 
Dear,  family  over  one  hundred  years;  about  one 
hundred  twenty  acres  of  rolling  land,  well  wa¬ 
tered.  with  wood-lot,  ice  pond,  good  barns  with 
stanchions  for  35  head  of  cows;  horse  barn, 
tile  silo,  granary,  carriage  house,  and  hen¬ 
house;  half  interest  in  33  head  of  cattle,  to¬ 
gether  with  30  tons  of  hay,  some  ensilage  and 
some  grain  goes  with  the  farm;  possession 
March  1;  price  $20,000,  terms  reasonable.  S. 
SHELDON  JLIDSON,  120  Mayro  Building,  Utica, 

WANTED — Farm  on  Long  Island  on  easy  terms 
or  in  exchange  for  Orange  Countv  dairy  farm. 
PAUL  BOUGHTON.  364  East  21st  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Lease  or  buy,  parcel  of  land,  main 
road,  about  150  x  100  feet,  corner  at  cross  or 
fork  roads  preferable;  land  not.  suitable  for  cul¬ 
tivation  will  do.  PAUL  BROWN,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

DAIRY  and  grain  farm,  Burlington  County, 
N.  J. ;  260  acres,  excellently  located,  splendid 
residence  12  rooms,  tenant  house  6  rooms,  all 
modern  improvements;  write  for  price  and  par¬ 
ticulars  to  OWNER,  Room  1729,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  160  acres,  equipped 
dairy  and  truck  farm;  especially  adapted  for 
cauliflower  and  potato  growing;  very  productive 
and  profitable  to  own;  for  particulars  address 
VERN  COE,  Hamden,  Del.  Co.,  X.  Y. 


WANT  to  buy  a  house  and  a  few  acres  of  land 
near  a  city  limit  with  a  small  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  $500.  a  hundred  miles  from  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  7904,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 107-acre  Maryland  farm,  good  lo¬ 
cation  and  good  buildings:  price  $6,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  club  house  on  Rehobh  Bay 
and  seven-acre  island.  Apply  C.  B.  MAGEE, 
Millville.  Del. 


FOR  SALE  —  In  Eastern  Connecticut,  seven 
miles  from  30,000  people,  a  farm  of  500  acres, 
150  acres  of  extra  good  potato  land;  two  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  buildings  in  very  good  condition; 
1,200  apple  trees,  young  and  bearing;  plenty 
of  timber  and  wood;  poultry  house  for  1,200 
hens  and  tie-ups  for  40  cows;  can  be  operated 
as  two  separate  farms  if  desired ;  entire  prop¬ 
erty  can  be  bought  at  about  $28  per  acre  in¬ 
cluding  buildings;  terms  easy  to  good  man;  title 
to  this  farm  was  acquired  recently  by  fore¬ 
closure  and  is  the  only  farm  owned  by  this 
bank  in  Connecticut.  Address  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


road,  2%  miles  west  of  Trumansburg,  N.  Y., 
main  road  to  Valois;  14-room  house,  hot  water 
heat,  acetylene  lights  (new  generator),  bath¬ 
room,  conservatory;  house  in  fine  condition. 
Sterling  range,  roses  and  shrubs,  asparagus! 
berries,  apple  orchard  and  other  fruit;  farm 
lays  very  level;  fine  dairy  or  grain  farm’;  large 
barns  with  basement  and  stanchions  for  50  head 
of  cattle;  10  acres  of  woodland,  35  acres  of 
new  seeding;  equipped  with  two  tractors,  five 
horses,  six  head  of  Guernsey  cattle  from  one  to 
four  years  old;  truck  and  farm  machinery  of 
all  kmds;  price  $13,000.  AIRS.  MATTTE 
SNYDER,  314  N.  Aurora  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wants  to  buy  an 
equipped  farm  or  lease  with  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing;  $1,000  to  pay  down.  ADVERTISER  7912 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  lease  for  one  year  with  option  to 
buy,  farm  of  25  to  50  acres,  clear  and  till¬ 
able  land;  Ulster,  Delaware  or  Sullivan  County 
RT  DOLPH  SCHMIDT,  Box  154,  Manorville, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


-  — - 1?  "  ■■  “v*  j  mice  ju  I’  luriua 

about  990  feet  from  Dixie  Highway;  near 
two  good  towns.  Address  JEAN  MINCH  ’  R  6 
Station  E,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


—7“  ’  1101  over  W  miles  from  New  York  AD- 

1  ERTISER  7910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  rent  dairy  and  chicken  farm  east 
of  Hudson  River,  not  over  60  miles  from  New 
lork  City;  must  have  good  building;  would  buv 
dairy  and  implements  providing  the  price  is  vea- 

f,"*™®'  30  G”>™  *fcT*A 


WANTED  to  rent,  about  10  acres,  with  goo- 
house  and  buildings,  suited  for  few  hundre. 
chickens;  on  State  road,  near  village;  full  nar 
ticulars  m  first  letter.  E.  F.  SCHEIBE,  Rout 
3,  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


1 


J 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
Rural  ^ew- Yorker.  STANLEY  W 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satis fa< 
iv0n(Lcloyer  °F  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10-  1 
Tiiriir  i n i °  third  zone.  RANSOl 

FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Best  grades:  clover,  S7.80  per  60-th 
amber  clover.  $6.60:  buckwheat,' 
Fa’yettevnfe  N.  |"arantee<3’  F-  LESSER, 

SURF  POP-Old  white  rice  corn,  25  lbs  pre- 

foJd  N  Y  Z°ne’  ?2  fi5-  W'  HALBERT,  0x- 

P<AT'\GR  stamP  collection  wanted:  the  older 

the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer- 

Yonkers.^N.  Y.  RICHM0ND’  Warburton  Bldg., 


PFRF  boney,  1925  crop,  postpaid  third  zoic 

OSORIO  lbsbS”'S16T:fn>.bSL  51-85 :  bl,ckwbea 
W  =Ib  7.  -65,  f.o.b.  here,  white,  60-1 

can,  $7.50:  buckwheat.  $5.60;  list  free  Pry 

COE  F.  WIXSOX,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N  Y. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2:  buck 
wheat,  $1  $1.(5,  postpaid  3  zones;  60  lbs. 

£blye'- t  .  y,  buckwhea  t ,  $6,  here.  HEN  IF 
\v  ILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


bonmls.  *1.15,  Prepaid  third  zone 
WILLIAM  H.  PARS1L,  Monmonth  Junction, 
A  .  J. 


PI}  P  sections  Wishbone  incubator,  cheap.  CO- 

N T  j  MBIA  PUT  I. TRY  FARMS.  Toms  River, 


WILL  board  child  or  elderly  person.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


nu.vr.i- 


-Lrignt  Autumn  Flower”  extracted 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail.  $1.15;  two  $2.20  third 
eone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford.  N.  J. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
about  12  lbs.  average  each,  corn  cob  smoke, 
each,  So  cents  lb.:  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb 
bags,  no  cereal  used.  28  cents  lb.  delivered:  pav 
the  parcel  post  man;  any  of  the  goods  not  sat- 
isractory, .  parcel  post  them  back  and  your 
money  with  postage  added  will  be  returned. 
F.  W.  PURDY,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Ideal  incubator,  good  as  new. 

capacity,  16.380  eggs,  triple  deck  of  21  sec¬ 
tions,  cost  $2,800  new;  automatic  turning  de¬ 
vice:  must  sell  at  once,  price  $650  f.o.b.  N.  A. 
ORRIS,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Cyphers  incubators,  all  sizes,  per¬ 
fect  condition.  M.  B.  SILVER,  Chateaugay, 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years-  this 
is  real  charity  and  wo  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Car  pea  green  Alfalfa,  second  cut¬ 
ting;  quote  best  price.  OLIVE  BROTHERS, 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


F'OR  SALE — Comb  honey,  buckwheat  and  amber 
No.  1,  24  boxes  to  case,  $4.50  here;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  .ALBERT  BORNING,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y.  • 


WANT — Pony,  cart,  harness,  saddle;  must  be 
cheap  and  all  right.  W.  W.  FENTON  Glen 
Mills,  Pa. 


PURE_  honey:  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  2  pails, 
$2.25;  4  pails,  $4.25;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less,  postpaid  three  zones.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


LOST—’ Two  fox  hounds,  five  months  old,  black 
and  white;  one  with  strap  on  neck;  December 
12,  1925:  reward;  finder  notify  JOHN  LESMAN, 
Milton,  N.  Y. 


Crop  Protection  by  Dusting 

A  Common  Sense  Talk  by 

f.  l.  McDonough 

Crop  Pest  Specialist 

When  the  orchard  needs  an  application  of  insecticide 
or  fungicide  the  present  moment  is  the  time  to  begin 
making  that  application  and  the  time  to  finish  that  ap¬ 
plication  is  just  as  soon  as  possible.  It  takes  time  to 
make  the  application  and  the  larger  the  acreage  to  he 
covered  the  more  time  will  be  involved  in  getting  in  and 
over  the  crop. 

The  very  shortest  ‘time,  then,  that  can  he  taken  to 
spread  a  film  of  pest  destroying  material  over  the  trees 
will  yield  the  most  protection  over  that  entire  orchard. 

If  a  grower  begins  on  one  side  of  his  orchard  to  spray 
and  does  not  get  over  it  for  several  days,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  entire  orchard  in  question  cannot  have  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  protection. 

Insect  enemies,  such  as  codling  moth,  will  demand 
tremendous  toll  in  the  few  days’  time  that  the  unpro¬ 
tected  portion  of  the  orchard  has  been  exposed  to  at¬ 
tack.  If  fungus  diseases,  such  as  apple  scab,  are  at 
work  and  a  rain  lias  occurred  during  'the  spraying  op¬ 
eration  the  spores  or  seeds  of  the  fungus  will  have 
sprouted  and  sent  their  roots  into- the  leaf  tissue.  II 
such  is  the  case,  there  is  no  material  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  plants  that  will  stop  this  particular  infec¬ 
tion  because  diseases  of  fruit  must  be  prevented  and 
not  cured. 

The  growrer  must  keep  a  stride  ahead  of  the  fungus 
enemies  of  the  orchard.  He  must  get  in  and  over  his 
crop  and  lay  that  film  of  protection  everywhere  on  the 
growing  surface. 

Everyone  has  seen  portions  of  crops  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  plant  diseases  where  the  crops  had  beeu 
treated  wTith  spray  applications  and,  supposedly,  all  in 
the  same  way.  These  failures  can  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  rain  or  an  infection  period  had  occurred  and  in¬ 
terrupted  the  operation  of  getting  over  the  crop  with 
that  film  of  protective  insecticide  or  fungicide.  By  the 
time  the  grower  returned  to  complete  the  spraying,  in¬ 
fection  had  taken  place  or  insect  enemies  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  their  damage. 

If  this  grower  had  been  dusting  he  would  have  been 
in  and  over  the  crop  and  the  time  element  would  have 
been  so  reduced  as  to  have  made  it  possible  to  get  the 
protection  on  the  trees  before  fungus  infection  and  in¬ 
sect  outbreak  had  the  chance  to  wreak  their  devastating 

damage.  .  ,,  ,  . 

In  dusting  and  spraying,  essentially  the  same  basic 
materials  are  used.  The  difference  lies  in  the  method 
of  application.  In  dusting,  the  air  is  the  carrier  which 
forces  the  insecticide  or  fungicide  to  all  parts  of_  the 
trees  being  treated.  Dusting  covers  four  to  five  times 
as  fast  as  spraying.  Dusting  machinery  is  simple  equip¬ 
ment  and  always  ready  for  use  so  that  a  large  acreage 
can  often  be  covered  in  the  time  frequently  necessary 
to  repair  or  adjust  some  portion  of  a  complicated  spray¬ 
ing  machine. 

From  the  standpoint  of  time  and  labor  saving,  dust¬ 
ing  bears  the  same  relation  to  spraying  as  the  farm 
tractor  hauling  the  gang  plow  does  to  the  one-horse 
draw  plow.  Frequently,  the  grower’s  practice  of  pro¬ 
tecting  a  crop  against  its  pests  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  a  man  undertaking  to  hitch  a  horse  to  his  farm 
wagon,  driving  25  miles  to  town  and  having  to  be  back 
at  the  farm  in  an  hour.  Of  course,  this  cannot  be 
done.  Yet,  some  growers  will  try  to  protect  25  acres 
when  the  protection  must  be  brought  about  in  a  few 
hours — and  they  will  take  days  to  do  it.  Frequently, 
the  first  few  hours’  work  only  have  been  effective  in 
protecting  the  growing  crop.  However,  it  is  highly  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  grower  to  get  into  an  automobile  and  make 
a  trip  of  25  miles  in  an  hour  and  do  it  easily.  It  is 
equally  possible  for  him  to  cover  the  25  acres  in  a  few 
hours  with  a  duster  and  secure  protection  ahead  of  the 
pending  fungus  infection  or  insect  outbreak. 

He  cannot  make  the  25-mile  trip  with  a  horse  and 
buggy  in  an  hour.  Neither  can  lie  spray  his  entire  or¬ 
chard  (when  it  is  needed)  in  a  few  hours,  but  he  can 
dust  it  in  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  time  it  takes  to  do 
the  spraying.  Let  any  grower  whose  crop  has  been 
damaged  by  apple  scab,  for  instance,  consult  a  Plant 
Pathologist,  he  will  be  told  every  time  that  he  failed  to 
make  the  application  ahead  of  the  infection  which  oc¬ 
curred  during  a  certain  rainy  period.  What  then  is 
the  biggest  limiting  factor  in  the  control  of  orchard 
peats’  It  is  certainlv.  without  argument,  TIMELI¬ 
NESS  OF  APPLICATION. 

Are  you  equipped  to  get  in  and  over  your  orchard  in 
time  of  emergency  in  the  very  shortest  time  possible ! 
If  you  are  not,  then,  you  must  certainly  be  untimely 
in  making  the  necessary  application  of  insecticide  and 
fungicide  in  the  orchard.  With  a  duster  TIMELINESS 
OF  APPLICATION  is  made  four  times  as  easy.  In 
ether  words,  if  two  men  with  an  equal  knowledge  of 
orchard  practice — one  having  a  duster  and  the  other  a 
sprayer — the  grower  who  is  dusting  will  have  four 
chances  of  getting  in  and  over  his  crop  in  a  timely  way 
while  the  one  who  is  spraying  will  have  but  one 

The  grower  who  is  dusting  is  a  four  to  one  favorite 
over  his  neighbor  who  is  spraying  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  overcoming  the  greatest  hazard  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  clean  fruit— TIMELINESS  OF  APPLICA¬ 
TION. 


Cut  This  Out,  Sign  and  Mail  to 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Send  me  your  FREE  books  on  the  subjects 
I  have  checked  [X]  below: 


□ 


□ 


Fruit 
Catalog 

|  j  When  and  How 


□  Dormant  Dusting 
Method 


Crop 
Catalog 

I  I  Niagara  Soluble 
to  Dust  ' — *  Sulphur  Compound 

PLEASE  FILL  THIS  IN: 

I  have  acres  of  orchard, . acres  of  potatoes, . of 

truck  crops. 

Name . 


Every  Year  More  Growers  Use 

cMaqara 

DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 

Because  Dust  Users  Are  Getting  Results 

They  find  that  dusting  the  Niagara  way  offers  the  simplest,  most 
economical  and  most  effective  method  of  protecting  fruit  and 
crops  from  the  ravages  of  insects  and  diseases. 

Dusting  the  Niagara  Way  Means — 

1 —  That  growers  are  dusting  with  accurate  long-lived  equipment 
made  especially  for  the  purpose — Machines  that  have  been 
developed  to  sturdy  perfection  by  years  of  actual  commercial 
use  plus  years  of  constant  study  to  make  them  able  to  meet 
any  conditions  under  which  dusting  machines  must  operate. 

2 —  That  growers  are  dusting  with  perfected 
dusts— The  name  Niagara  on  insecti¬ 
cides  and  fungicides  is  recognized  every¬ 
where  as  a  mark  and  guarantee  of 
quality. 

3 —  That  growers  are  dusting  with  the  con¬ 
stant  co-operation  of  Niagara  trained 
men — Experts  who  work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  grower  to  insure  that  both 
Niagara  Machines  and  Materials  pro¬ 
duce  clean  crops. 

It  will  pay  you,  too,  to  Dust  the  Niagara  W ay 

Every  grower  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  investigate  the 
Niagara  Method  thoroughly  and  find  out  how  to  save  money, 
time  and  crops  by  getting  the  right  Niagara  for  his  farm.  Talk 
with  your  dealer,  write  us,  or  better  still  visit  our  booth  at  the — 

New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
Rochester  Meeting,  January  13-14-15 

and  find  out  just  what  model  Duster  and  what  Dusts  are  best  to 
use  on  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Potatoes,  Hops,  Grapes,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Celery,  Small  Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc.  Our  specialists  are 
at  your  service. 

Mark  and  send  the  coupon  today — get  the  booklets  on  protecting 
the  crops  you  are  interested  in.  Be  posted  on  Dusting.  It  will 
save  your  crops  and  your  money. 

cNiagava  Sprayer  Company 

MIDDLEPORT,  NEW  YORK 

Also  Makers  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 

(  The  complete  Dormant  and  Delayed  Dormant  Spray ) 


Ask  us  about 

T jT cNlaqara  T 

KolodusJ 

»  P»T/  Nr  f  O  — 

7 Z cMaqara\/' 

JAoloteA 

The  new  NIAGARA 
“  Kolo  ”  Dusting  Ma¬ 
terials  that  you  can 
see  stick. 


Address 
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The  First  Sleighing,  of  the  Season 
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How  a  state  college  jumped  milk 


profits  66% 


to  oil  buying 


A  state  agricultural  college  bought  four  cows,  each  of  which 
had  been  making  a  net  profit  of  $37.50.  Changes  were  made  in 
feed — slightly  raising  the  feeding  cost  per  cow.  But  profits  from 
the  increased  flow  of  milk  jumped  to  $62.90 — a  net  gam  of  66%. 


H  ow  this  same  economy 


Why  are  thousands  of  farmers  glad  to  pay  a  few  cents  more  per 
gallon  to  get  Mobiloil? 

Because  in  turning  to  Mobiloil  their  oil  consumption  is  fre¬ 
quently  reduced  from  10%  to  50%.  That  is  real  economy. 
And  Mobiloil  gives  them  marked  freedom  from  carbon,  over¬ 
heating  and  unexpected  repair  bills.  In  short,  Mobiloil  proves 
to  be  the  cheapest  lubricant  to  use. 
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jf  <yHake  the 

=4  C  H  A  R.T  p 

\^your guide  jfi 

THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  shown  below.  “Arc”  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  temper¬ 
atures  from  32°  F  (freezing)  to0°  F  (zero)j>revail. 
Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except 
Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “  E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  Here,  see  the  complete 
Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 
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NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

A 

A 

A 

Cadillac . 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chandler . 

A 

Arc 

.A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Chevrolet  FB  .  .  .  , 

A 

Arc 

“  (other  mod’s.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Chrysler . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers .  . 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Essex . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Ford  . 

E 

E 

E 

F. 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hudson  Super  6.  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Maxwell . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Nash .  . . 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Oakland . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Oldsmobile  4 .  .  .  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Oldsmobile  6.  .  .  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Overland . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Packard  8 . 

A 

A 

A 

“  (other  mod’s.) 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Reo . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Rickenbacker  6.  . 

A 

Arc 

Arc, 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Rickenbacker  8 

A 

Arc 

A 

Star . 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Willys-Knight  4 , 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc , 

Willys-Knight  6j. 

A 

Arc 

if  ’ 


Jgp  one  grade  of  oil  will  do 


Some  farmers  still  try  to  make  one  or  two  oils  do  service 
on  their  automobile,  their  motor-truck,  their  farm 
tractor  and  their  general  farm  machinery.  This  is 
often  a  costly  mistake.  Your  automobile  travels  rapidly 
under  light  load.  Your  tractor  labors  slowly  under  heavy 
load.  Your  other  farm  machinery  also  has  its  individual 
lubricating  needs. 

The  Mobiloil  engineers  have  made  a  careful  study 
of  each  of  your  motors.  From  this  study  they  recom¬ 
mend  a  grade  of  Mobiloil  for  each  of  your  engines. 
The  Mobiloil  dealer  has  the  recommendations  in  Chart 
form.  Through  this  Chart  he  is  prepared  to  give  you 
expert  advice. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  branches  in  principal  cities. 
Address :  New  York, Chicago,  Kansas  City  or  Minneapolis. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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More  About  That  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  Farm 


IN  Tiie  Rugae  New-Yorker  on  page  1506  we 
■printed  the  following  note: 

Is  there  anv  farm  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y„  that  can  beat 
this?  In  five  years  there  have  been  17  different  fami¬ 
lies  on  a  dairy  farm  at  'Cairo,  N.  Y\,  and  11  children 
born  on  this  farm  in  the  five  years.  D.  A.  M. 

So  far  as  we  know  that  will  stand  as  a  record — - 
not  only  for  Greene  County  but  for  any  county  in  the 
nation.  We  would  like  to  know  what  there  is  about 
this  farm  which  induces  so  many  changes.  Why  do 
so  many  families  come  and  go?  What  prolific  races 
'have  occupied  this  farm  to  add  so  extensively  to  the 
■population  when  so  many  rural  sections  are  losing? 
AVe  should  have  the  whole  story  of  this — but  it  will 
stand  as  a  record  until  someone  comes  with  a  larger 
tale. 

At  the  time  we  expressed  a  desire  to  know  more 
about  a  farm  with  such  a  remarkable  history.  Now 
the  facts  have  been  given.  We  usually  seem  able 
to  obtain  from  our  readers  answers  to  any  question 
that  can  be  put  before  them. 

The  farm  mentioned  is  in  Ulster  County,  and  is 
owned  by  Mr.  L.  S.  White,  of  the  White  Studios, 
New  York.  There  are  between  S00  and  900  acres, 
and  it  represents  nine  farms  bought  separately  and 
put  together.  This  means  11  houses  all  occupied  by 
married  men — thus  giving  11  families. 

These  farms  Avere  bought  as  occasion  offered. 
When  purchased  the  original  owners  were  either 
dead  or  more  than  70  years  of  age — past  the  time 
of  active  service.  In  most  cases  they 
had  not  been  worked  for  20  years  or 
more.  They  were  on  the  road  to 
abandonment — just  a  little  hay  being 
cut  and  some  fields  used  for  pasture. 

These  farms  were  all  purchased  singly 
— 'the  transfer  covering  a  period  of 
nearly  four  years.  So  that  the  first  re¬ 
markable  thing  about  this  place  is  that 
it  represents  a  change  from  individual 
farm  failure  to  successful  group  prac¬ 
tice.  Where  nine  farms  stood  idle, 
slowly  surrendering  all  traces  of  man’s 
struggle  for  a  home  to  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture,  now  thrown  into  one  group  and 
handled  efficiently  it  provides  homes 
for  11  families.  When  this  land  Avas 
■purchased  most  of  it  was  so  badly  run 
down  that  it  was  necessary  to  buy  hay 
for  25  head  of  cattie.  Now  lime  and 
fertilizer  and  manure  luiwe  enabled 
them  to  keep  four  times  the  original 
stock.  We  doubt  if  such  an  outcome 
can  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the 
country — surely  not  at  the  limited  cost 
of  this  place  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

It  seems  to  be  a  busy  place — devoted 
to  the  raising  of  purebred  Guernsey 
cattle  and  their  products  with  attend¬ 
ant  side  lines.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
famous  Guernsey  bull  Langwater 
Africander — an  animal  worth  almost 
as  much  as  the  entire  assessed  A’alue 
of  some  school  districts.  There  are  100  purebred 
Guernsey  cattle  on  the  place  and  also  100  purebred 
sheep  and  a  flock  of  Nubian  goats.  There  is  a  trac¬ 
tor  and  four  teams  for  farm  work,  driving  horses, 
saddle  horses,  ponies,  and  donkeys  for  the  children. 

Mir.  White  says  he  keeps  the  goats  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  clearing  the  land  of  brush  and  weeds.  They 
are  Avonderful  animals  for  such  work  and  they  do 
■this  clearing  cheaper  than  men  can  do  it— and  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  working.  This  is  in  line  with 
all  reports  regarding  this  goat  work.  They  are 
natural  brush-killers,  and  are  coming  more  and 
more  into  use  for  the  Hudson  Valley. 

The  crops  on  this  farm  are  Alfalfa,  clover,  corn 
and  oats.  We  do  not  understand  that  grasses,  like 
Timothy  or  Red-top  are  ever  grown.  In  fact  no 
grass  seed  has  been  used  on  this  farm  for  20  years. 
What  is  the  need  of  them  where  Alfalfa  will  thrive? 
There  are  six  silos  and  these  are  filled  every  year. 
There  are  orchards  which  give  2.000  or  2,500  barrels 
of  apples  each  year,  and  of  course  the  garden  and 
house  crops  are  grown.  So  that  this  farm  is  a  busy 
little  community — ghdng  home  and  occupation  to  a 
group  of  people.  For  every  house  on  this  farm  is 
occupied  by  a  man  and  Avife  and  family  giving  year¬ 
ly  service  at  farm  Avork.  No  single  help  is  kept. 
Thus  one  can  easily  see  how  it  happens  that  there 
are  so  many  children  horn  on  this  farm  in  five  years. 
There  are  today,  on  this  place,  33  children  under  16 
years.  AVe  wanted  to  know  what  prolific  race  of 
people  lived  here.  They  are  mostly  Americans — 


the  old  stock,  originally  from  this  locality  or  nearby, 
and  that  is  hardy  and  prolific  stock  when  conditions 
of  life  are  reasonable.  There  is  a  district  school 
located  right  on  the  farm,  and  this  has  been  a  great 
help  in  keeping  the  right  sort  of  helpers.  If  the 
consolidates  eA-er  get  their  eye  on  this  place  and 
close  the  school  the  farm  Avould  suffer  beyond  re¬ 
pair.  There  are  of  course  changes  in  the  hired  help, 
yet  some  of  them  have  remained  more  than  five 
years.  One  family  has  had  four  children,  all  born 
on  this  farm. 

These  are  the  facts,  as-Ave  get  them  from  Mr. 
White.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  have  grown 
naturally  and  simply,  and  in  theory  at  least  this 
would  seem  to  be  one  way  of  solving  the  puzzling 
land  question  through  a  form  of  co-operation.  That 
would  include  some  man  with  capital  who  would  be 
willing  to  buy  a  group  of  farms,  throw  them  into 
one  large  tract  and  finance  a  plan  for  working  the 
land  .systematically.  Then  secure  the  co-operation 
of  half  a  dozen  or  more  farmers  who  have  the  skill 
and  character  but  lack  the  capital  needed  to  farm 
profitably.  With  these  two  elements  brought  to¬ 
gether,  under  good  management,  there  ought  to  be 
fair  opportunity  for  both  capital  and  labor.  Mr. 
White  seems  to  have  worked  out  this  plan.  It  is 


There  are  all  sorts  of  Christmas  cards.  This  picture  shows  a  very  popular  one  sent 
each  year  from  Algoma  Orchards  in  Virginia.  It  is  a  good  Albemarle  Pippin  suitably 
inscribed.  The  beauty  of  this  card  is  that  it  brings  happy  greetings  and  a  pleasant 
flavor — and  then,  after  enjoying  the  pleasant  sentiment  it  brings  you  can  eat  it  with 
xelisli  and  thus  plant  the  seeds  of  apple  desire. 


you  doing  this  yourself?”  Therefore  an  outline  of 
my  OAvn  plans  for  next  year,  may  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  effectively.  A  hired  man  here  costs  from  $900 
to  $1,000  per  year,  no  matter  how  one  figures  it.  I 
am  going  to  do  without  a  hired  man  next  year,  for 
I  do  not  see  how,  at  present  prices,  I  can  produce 
$1,000  worth  of  crops  Avith  one  man's  labor.  How 
am  I  going  to  manage?  I  will  cut  out  plowing  for 
my  35  acres  of  corn.  Instead  of  plowing,  disking 
three  times,  I  let  my  fodder  stand.  Some  will  say : 
“Won’t  it  drag  too  much  after  your  cultivator?”  As 
I  use  a  disk  planter  and  use  disks  on  my  cultivator, 
that  question  is  disposed  of.  I  use  a  busker  and 
picker,  but  may  emulate  those  western  huskers  next 
year:  if  they  can  husk  at  the  rate  of  over  20  bushels 
per  hour,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  husk  10  bushels  from 
the  stalk.  We  have  been  raising  tobacco  here 
largely,  the  price  has  not  been  satisfactory,  so  I 
will  cut  it  out  till  the  price  improves.  My  Alfalfa 
I  will  put  away  myself,  using  the  tractor  to  pull 
the  loader,  and  making  smaller  loads  in  order  to 
handle  it  alone.  Our  asparagus  and  fruit  I  can 
take  care  of  In  between  times,  using  a  hand  duster 
and  hauling  the  sprayer  with  the  tractor.  If  I 
cannot  spray  effectively  alone,  will  make  cider  out 
of  all  the  apples,  AAThich  in  the  end  pays  about  as 
Well.  I  may  be  asked  whether  disking 
for  corn  will  produce  as  much  corn 
as  by  plowing,  well,  at  the  last  disk¬ 
ing,  the  disks  go  in  over  seven  inches, 
which  is  about  as  deep  as  I  care  to 
plow  for  corn  anyway.  As  I  disk 
three  time  whether  I  plow  or  not,  and 
as  I  save  the  cost  of  plowing,  I  start 
Avith  an  adA’antage  of  several  bushels 
per  acre  saved  in  the  plowing  cost. 

LIVE  STOCK.  —  My  poultry  and 
ducks  I  can  take  care  of,  attending  to 
the  brooders  and  incubators  in  the 
mornings,  noon  hour,  and  after  hours. 
This  looks  like  a  big  program  for  one 
man,  but  as  I  keep  only  two  cows  and 
four  horses,  my  live  stock  will  not 
make  much  demand  upon  my  time,  and 
if  I  can  get  around  to  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  corn  in  the  last  Aveek  of 
June,  get  my  cover  crop  in,  and  let  it 
stand  until  ready  to  husk,  I  will  have 
plenty  of  time  for  all  the  other  AArork 
necessary,  till  husking  starts.  I  raise 
no  wheat,  which  simplifies  my  problem. 
My  reason  for  detailing  my  plans  to 
you,  is  to  suggest  to  other  farmers 
taking  stock  of  their  situation  as  I 
have  done,  and  figuring  out  their  own 
way  out.  I  cannot  forecast  whether 
my  plan  will  be  successful,  but  I  am 
going  to  give  it  a  trial  anyway. 

FARM  TAXATION.— At  the  recent 


different  from  the  usual  conception  of  monopoly  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  'State  Grange,  the  corn- 
farming,  for  the  workers  would  retain  their  self-  mittee  on  co-operation  brought  in  a  report  strongly 
respect  and  probably  do  as  AA'ell  or  better  than  as  warning  farmers  against  professional  organizers.  A 
individual  farmers.  We  think  such  a  plan  with  the 
elements  of  true  co-operation  in  it  would  help  our 
country  situation,  for  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  in 
some  cases  the  system  of  trying  to  maintain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small,  rough,  individual  farms,  may  Avell  be 
superseded  by  some  such  system  as  Mr.  White  has 
developed. 


R 


Another  Case  of  Do  It  Yourself 

ETRENCHMENT  NEEDED.— I  read  the  open¬ 
ing  article  of  Mr.  Phelps’  series  about  the 


Farm  Bureau,  and  he  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  in 
his  first  sentence,  viz. :  “The  primary  object  of  the  interest  are  charged  up. 

Farm  Bureau  has  been  to  increase  production,”  and  _ _ 

I  ask  “'Why?”  It  is  this  very  drive  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  that  has  put  the  farmer  in  a  hole.  It  was 
well  enough  during  the  Avar,  but  that  exigency  has 
passed.  It  is  a  common  error  of  the  self-appointed 
advisers  to  the  farmers  to  confuse  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  with  profitable  production,  and  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion,  a  wise  policy  of  retrenchment  on  the 
Part  of  the  farmer,  is  the  only  thing  that  will  pull 
him  out  of  the  hole  that  senseless  and  ill-considered 
production  has  put  him  into. 

PLANNING  FOR  NEXT  SEASON.  —  When  I 
speak  of  a  Avise  policy  of  retrenchment  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer,  I  lay  myself  open  to  the  retort,  “Are 


committee  from  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  is  figuring  out  the  percentage  of  taxes  the 
farmer  pays  in  comparison  with  other  industries. 
I  suggested  to  them  that  they  figure  out  how  many 
dollars  the  farmer  pays  in  taxes  per  acre.  I  believe 
you  will  agree  Avith  me  that  this  is  the  only  fair 
way  of  finding  out  Whether  the  farmer  is  excessive¬ 
ly  taxed  or  not,  particularly  if  they  follow  out  my 
further  suggestion  of  making  another  table  of  how 
much  he  pays  on  each  acre  in  cultivation.  My  own 
taxes  here  come  to  about  six  dollars  per  acre  in 
cultivation.  I  do  not  know  of  any  field  crop  that 
Avill  clear  this  amount  after  labor,  depreciation  and 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER. 


How  to  Build  an  Ice  Boat 

'HAT  query  for  the  plan  of  an  ice  boat  carries 
me  back  to  my  childhood.  It  brings  back  a 
time  when  lights  burned  in  the  shop  half  the  night 
while  the  planes  curled  away  shavings  from  beau¬ 
tiful  poles  of  pine  and  larch.  I  remember  the  fin¬ 
ished  spars  laid  on  trucks  and  the  steaming  horses 
starting  for  the  lake  in  the  wintry  morning.  I  re¬ 
member  my  mother’s  anxious  question,  “When  shall 
you  'be  home?”  and  father’s  answer,  “Can’t  tell, 
we’re  ice  boating — now  you  know.” 

As  a  child  I  listened,  breathless,  while  my  father 
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and  my  cousins  talked  over  their  races,  heard  the 
sagas  of  the  ice,  saw  in  fancy,  the  bellying  sails; 
felt  the  sting  of  flying  dust  ice  torn  up  by  the  for¬ 
ward  skates,  heard  the  roar  of  the  west  wind  as  it 
leaped  down  from  the  hills  and  sensed  the  tense  de¬ 
termination  of  captains  racing  for  the  one  passage 
across  some  great  crack.  Even  tonight  my 
heart  skips  a  beat  as  I  remember  the  shock  when  a 
boat  failed  to  jump  a  crack.  The  tale  runs  that 
my  father  was  catapulted  violently  out  of  the  cock¬ 
pit  by  such  a  mischance  and  with  his  head  broke 
three  of  Frank  Manning’s  ribs. 

As  a  young  man  I  stood  beside  tlie  slatting  sail, 
when  Mlarc-h  came  blustering  up  our  valleys,  re¬ 
luctant,  half  dreading  the  instant  when  action 
should  banish  fear  and  we  should  he  whirled  away 
in  the  fastest  conveyance  then  known  to  man.  Neither 
shall  I  forget  the  lesson  in  sailing  and  humility  I 


Ground  Plan  of  Ice  Boat.  Fig.  9 


received  from  an  old  Norwegian  and  his  rosy  daugh¬ 
ter  all  one  bitter  afternoon,  nor  the  pretty  girl  who 
having  been  helped  safely  across  an  open  crack 
pulled  me  neatly  into  it.  What  a  splash!  Long  ago. 

If  H.  W.  H.  will  get  a  clear  yellow  pine  plank, 
12  in.  wide  and  12  ft.  long,  reinforce  with  a  similar 
plank  on  top  5  or  6  ft.  long,  and  across  the  middle 
of  it  bolt  a  white  pine  or  'basswood  stick  4  in.  wide 
by  6  in.  deep  and  19  ft.  6  in.  long,  he  will  have  the 
foundation  for  an  ice  boat.  A  hole  must,  be  bored 
for  the  rudder  fork  and  bloeks  bolted  on  the  sides 
to  reinforce  the  backbone  at  that  place.  Wire  cables 
are  looped  over  each  end  of  the  backbone  and  run 
to  each  end  of  the  runner  plank.  Each  part  of  cable 
has  a  turn-buckle  to  tighten  it.  Foul*  1x4  floor 
beams  for  the  cockpit,  one  bolted  under  the  back¬ 
bone  and  covered  with  light  lumber.  The  sides  may 
be  6  or  8  in.  high.  On  each  end  of  the  runner  plank 
are  bolted  two  3x3x18  in.  oak  for  runner  ebocks. 
Make  them  perfectly  parallel,  if  you  can,  and  just 
far  enough  apart  so  the  runner  works  freely.  The 
forward  skates  are  3  ft.  long,  shod  with  Vi -in. 
square  steel  set  so  as  to  present  a  corner  to  the  ice 
and  faced  along  the  chamfered  edges  with  1-in.  band 
iron.  The  rear  skate  is  30  in.  long.  All  are  made 
of  2x6  white  oak  and  should  have  three  or  four 
%-in.  bolts  from  top  to  bottom.  Have  the  smith 
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make  a  stout  rudder  post  with  114-in.  round  shank 
and  44  x  2  cheeks  in  the  fork.  Square  the  top  and 
fit  with  a  thread  and  nnt.  Fit  a  tiller  as  shown. 

The  mainsail,  of  drilling,  has  a  12-ft.  boom,  10-ft. 
hoist,  6-ft.  gaff  and  15-ft.  leech.  The  jib  is  10  ft.  on 
the  stay,  4  ft.  6  in.  on  the  foot,  8  ft.  9  in.  on  the 
leach.  Chalk  them  out  full  size  on  the  floor  of  a 
loft  and  cut  to  the  marks.  Leave  a  good  hem  and 
sew  in  a  quarter  inch  manilla  bolt  rope.  Leave  the 
bolt  rope  free  in  the  mainsail  after-leech  so  it  can 
he  adjusted  at  the  boom. 

A  good  rule,  for  a  rough  one,  is  to  set  one-tbix*d 
the  total  sail  area  ahead  of  the  center  of  the  for¬ 
ward  skates.  That  brings  the  mast  2  ft.  in  front 


of  the  center  of  the  runner  plank  on  this  boat.  The 
mast  is  15  ft.  long,  344  in.  in  the  center,  tapering  to 
3  in.  at  the  ends.  Both  ends  are  banded,  and  it.  is 
stepped  over  a  %-in.  bolt,  set  in  the  backbone.  No. 
8  wire  makes  good  stays.  The  forestay  is  cut  the 
right,  length  and  fastened.  The  shrouds  or  back¬ 
stays  are  fastened  at  the  masthead.  Their  lower 
end  are  fitted  with  dead  eyes  and  lashed  to  eyebolts 
in  the  runner  plank. 

By  all  means  make  a  drawing  to  scale  and  con¬ 
sider  each  detail  before  beginning  work.  Tf  one 
prefers  he  can  fit  this  with  a  lateen  sail  or  a  cat  rig. 

■  New  York.  henry  r.  silt,. 


Another  Plan 


The  ice  boat  that  H.  W.  H.  ask  for  on  page  15S9 
can  be  built  by  taking  two  2x6  planks,  one  10  ft. 
long,  the  other  6  ft.,  putting  them  together  like  a 
cross,  the  short  one  about  2  ft.  from  end  of  long 
one,  using  %  x  4%  carriage  bolts  with.  washers  un¬ 
der  nuts,  as  the  joint  should  be  as  rigid  as  possible. 
Bore  a  1%  in.  hole  in  short  end  of  long  plank,  about 
6  in.  from  cross  plank  for  the  mast,  then  44-in  holes 
in  each  of  the  short  ends  for  the  mast  stays,  then 
another  %-in.  hole  near  the  rear  end  for  rudder 
post,  and  the  craft  is  ready  for  its  rigging. 

For  the  forward  runners,  take  two  pieces  of 
steel,  %  x  144,  14  in.  long,  bending  up  the  ends,  so 
that,  they  will  surmount  any  obstruction.  Have  the 
blacksmith  split  and  weld  on  each  two  pieces  of  %- 
in.  round  iron  long  enough  to  go  through  the  plank 
plus  thread  for  nut,  as  these  must  be  rigid.  Make 
near  runner  of  the  same,  only  a  little  longer,  and 
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bent  up  longer.  Weld  on  rudder-post  18  in.  long  of 
%-in.  iron,  squared  at  top  end,  and  have  tiller  2  ft. 
long  fitted  securely. 

For  mast,  an  ash  pole  10  ft.  long,  2  in.  in  diameter, 
fitted  to  hole  in  plank  with  shoulder,  should  be  all 
right ;  for  boom  the  same,  but  844  ft.  long. 

For  sail,  get  9  yds.  36-in.  coarse  sheeting.  To 
save  cloth,  line  out  a  right  angle  triangle  of  8  ft. 
sides  on  a  floor.  Measure  in  18  in.  from  the  end 
of  one  line,  and  draw  a  new  S-ft.  line,  making  an 
acute  angle.  From  the  end  of  this  line  draw  hy¬ 
potenuse,  and  cut  cloth  to  these  lines.  After 
stitching  and  hemming,  sew  small  rope  all  around, 
making  loops  or  grummets  at  each  corner  and,  when 
sewing  it  on,  be  careful  not  to  draw  the  cloth  too 

tight.  W.  H.  STAPLES. 
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Manufacturing  Fruit  Juice  Concentrates 

THE  California  Experiment  'Station,  at  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  has  issued  Bulletin  392  entitled  ‘‘Fruit 
Juice  Concentrates.”  This  gives  in  20  p>ages  an  ex¬ 
cellent  statement  regarding  the  use  of  these  concen¬ 
trates  and  the  manner  of  producing  them.  The  bul¬ 
letin  states  for  example,  that  it  is  estimated  that 
there  is  an  annual  production  of  waste  apples 
amounting  to  500,000  tons  and  in  California  alone, 
75,000  tons.  Of  course,  these  cull  apples  are  used 
in  making  vinegar,  sweet  cider  and  evaporated  ap¬ 
ples.  In  addition  to  these  products,  it  would  be  pos¬ 


sible  to  make  large  quantities  of  concentrated  juice, 
which  when  added  to  water  would  make  a  good  bev¬ 
erage  and  add  quite  largely  to  the  total  return  from 
npple  culls. 

These  concentrates  represent  the  pure  juice  of  the 
fruit  concentrated  by  taking  out  much  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  water.  They  can  then  be  kept  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  readily  mixed  with  water  to  make  a  bever¬ 
age.  Probably  most  of  our  readers  know  that  logan¬ 
berry  juice  and  the  juice  of  the  citrus  fruits  are 
largely  used  in  this  manner. 

In  the  present  campaign  which  has  been  started 
to  try  to  develop  substitutes  for  pop  or  carbonated 
beverages,  this  concentrated  fruit  juice  should  play 
a  large  part.  This  bulletin  states  that,  last  year 
there  were  sold  in  this  country  about  eight  billion 
bottles  of  soft  drinks  or  pop.  When  sold  at  retail, 
this  represents  a  total  of  about  .$400,000, 000  and  the 
industry  is  growing  rapidly.  This  business  ought  to 
be  reasonably  divided  and  at  least  half  of  it  given 
to  the  sale  of  milk  and  pure  fruit  juices. 

It.  would  appear  that  the  most  practical  way  for 
developing  the  sale  of  fruit  beverages  would  be  the 
production  of  concentrated  fruit  juice.  This  bulle¬ 
tin  gives  a  list  of  the  popular  methods  for  making 
these  concentrates.  In  some  cases,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  used.  That  is,  the  juice  is  extracted  from  the 
fruit  and  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  This, 
however,  has  not  given  the  best  of  satisfaction.  An¬ 
other  method  is  known  as  the  spraying  process.  This 
means  spraying  the  juice  upon  warm  plates  in  a 
heated  place  so  that  the  surplus  water  is  quickly 
evaporated.  'This  process  seems  to  be  quite  largely 
used  in  reducing  the  juice  of  oranges  and  lemons 
to  a  powdered  form  without  great  trouble.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  process  is  much  the  same  as  that 
used  in  producing  powdered  buttermilk  now  so 
largely  used  by  poultry-men. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  plan  now  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  concentration  by  freezing.  There  are  two 
methods  of  carrying  this  out.  One  is  to  freeze  the 
juice  solid.  This  is  done  by  putting  the  fruit  juice 
in  ice  cans  on  the  plan  of  producing  artificial  ice. 
The  solid  cakes  of  ice  resulting  from  the  freezing 
of  this  juice  are  then  crushed  and  placed  in  a  centri¬ 
fugal  separator  which  is  much  like  that  used  in 
taking  the  cream  from  milk.  This  is  operated  at  a 
moderate  speed  and  the  whirling  of  the  machine 
forces  the  syrup  out.  by  itself  and  separates  it  from 
the  ice  crystals.  By  giving  two  or  three  successive 
processes  and  running  the  ice  through  the  separator 
the  juice  can  be  concentrated  to  the  required 
strength.  It  is  said  that  this  has  been  used  success¬ 
fully  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  concentrated 
pineapple  juice. 

Another  plan  is  known  as  the  “Ice  Plant  Pro¬ 
cess.”  This  is  operated  much  on  the  principle  of  ar¬ 
tificial  ice  making.  The  juice  is  put  into  metal  cans 
and  a  device  for  agitating  the  contents  is  applied. 
The  ice  is  first  formed  as  a  coating  on  the  inside  of 
the  can.  This  coating  increases  in  thickness  until 
most  of  the  water  of  the  juice  forms  a  solid  cake  of 
ice  with  a  cavity  at  the  bottom  where  the  agitation 
of  the  juice  has  occurred.  When  this  freezing  is 
complete,  the  syrup  is  siphoned  off  or  drained  from 
the  ice.  Then  the  cake  of  ice  is  taken  out  of  the 
can  and  allowed  to  drain.  A  strong  concentration 
of  the  juice  is  obtained  in  this  way.  The  concentrates 
when  made  are  settled  in  air-tight  packages  at  the 
freezing  temperature.  In  some  cases  these  concen¬ 
trates  are  pasteurized  and  kept  successfully. 

The  process  seems  to  be  quite  simple  and  it  most 
certainly  offers  opportunity  for  the  disposal  of  large 
quantities  of  our  cull  fruits  in  such  a  form  as  to  be 
used  for  beverage  purposes.  These  concentrates  can 
be  used  by  manufacturers  of  ice  cream,  candy,  bev¬ 
erages  and  for  other  uses.  It  seems  very  clear  to 
us  that  something  of  this  sort  will  have  to  be  adopted 
and  put  into  careful  operation  if  we  are  to  hold  our 
own  in  the  present  contest  with  the  sale  of  pop  or 
soft  drinks.  There  is  opportunity  here  for  the  finest 
kind  of  work.  The  pop  and  beverage  makers  have 
'practically  monopolized  the  business  with  their 
heavy  advertising  and  shrewd  business  methods. 
Fruit  growers  must  adopt  much  the  same  plan  and 
go  into  the  business  in  a  thorough  manner*. 


The  Ohio  Agricultural  College  has  been  investigating 
the  cost  of  doctoring  in  several  parts  of  Ohio.  On  the 
average  the  cost  of  medical  service  was  $7.06  a  per¬ 
son  with  an  average  of  444  persons  to  the  family.  About. 
20  per  cent  of  this  went  for  patent  medicines  and  un¬ 
prescribed  drugs.  In  some  cases  more  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  medical  cost  went  for  patent  medicines.  The 
more  prosperous  the  district  the  greater  the  medical 
cost. 
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What  Do  You  Know  of  Your  Assets? 

MOST  farmers  that  I  know  can  tell  off-liand  the 
amount  of  their  liabilities,  but  -ask  one  of 
them  regarding1  his  assets  and  he  will  stammer  a 
bit  and  then  probably  say :  “Well,  my  plhce  is  as¬ 
sessed  at  $5,000,  but  I  calculate  that  stock  and  all, 
it  ought  to  be  worth  $12,000.”  This  same  man 
knows  the  exact  worth  of  every  cow,  the  twice  of 
his  hay  and  feed,  the  value  of  farm  equipment,  and 
the  amount  of  funds  he  has  on  hand  if  he  is  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  any,  but  the  chances  are  that 
he  has  never  taken  a  half  hour  off,  sat  down  and 
totaled  those  things  he  owns,  subtracted  his  debts 
and  faced  his  financial  condition  as  he  would  be  al¬ 
most  obliged  to  do,  were  he  in  any  other  business. 

It  is  an  enlightening  task,  and  I  recommend  it. 
I  urge  it.  If  every  farmer  did  this  periodically,  and 
filed  a  copy  of  his  inventory  at  his  bank,  his  own 
credit  and  that  of  farmers  in  general 
would  be  better.  If  you  have  never 
done  this  before,  begin  now.  Take  the 
copy  personally  to  the  president  of 
your  local  bank.  Talk  your  affairs  over 
with  him.  You  will  find  him  glad  to 
do  so,  and  before  you  leave,  find  out 
exactly  the  extent  of  your  credit 
there.  Leave  the  copy  of  the  inventory 
on  file,  where  it  will  be  instantly  avail¬ 
able.  'None  of  us  know  just  when 
credit  may  be  necessary,  an  accident, 
a  fire,  perhaps  a  death  in  the  family, 
and  it  is  most  comforting  to  know  that 
money  to  cover  the  emergency  is  ready 
for  the  asking  without  the  necessity  of 
going  into  details  which  may  cause  de¬ 
lay,  and  which  at  any  rate  are  only 
an  added  burden  at  such  a  time. 

Then,  too,  with  the  inventory  made, 
one  is  apt  to  continue  the  good  work, 
keeping  accounts  of  income  and  expen¬ 
ditures,  than  which  there  is  no  surer 
path  to  successful  farming.  It  so  clear¬ 
ly  shows  the  wasteful  and  non-paying 
ventures,  and  points  out  unerringly 
the  profitable  lines.  Before  you  start, 
make  your  own  calculation  as  to  what 
you  are  worth,  and  set  the  amount 
down,  so  that  there  will  be  no  hedging 
at  the  finish. 

I  am  fairly  certain  that  the  best 
method  of  taking  an  inventory  for  a 
farmer  not  wel I  versed  in  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  bookkeeping  is  that  advocated 
by  the  New  York  State  College  at 
Ithaca,  a  form  for  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  free  by  residents  of  New  York 
State.  Simply  send  a  card  to  the  above 
address  requesting  the  bulletin,  “IIow 
to  Take  a  Farm  Inventory  and  Make 
a  Credit  'Statement.” 

The  land  may  be  appraised  by  itself 
and  the  buildings  separately,  or  the 
two  combined  and  listed  as  “farm  and 
buildings.”  If  the  buildings  are  very 
modern  and  an  especial  asset,  I  Should 
advise  the  former  method,  if  in  only 
fair  condition,  the  latter.  Along  with 
the  buildings  comes  consideration  of 
the  fences.  Well-built  woven  wire  fences,  with  steel, 
concrete  or  even  good  wood  posts,  are  decidedly  a 
factor  in  farm  valuation,  and  should  be  listed  as 
such. 

When  you  come  to  the  live  stock,  give  each  animal 
its  separate  appraisal.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to 
say,  “six  shotes  at  $12  each,”  and  apply  the  same 
method  to  sheep,  surely  to  poultry  unless  you  have 
something  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  along  those 
lines,  but  the  cows  and  horses  deserve  individual 
consideration.  This  also  holds  true  regarding  equip¬ 
ment.  Probably  you  have  some  tools  that  are  not 
very  valuable,  but  put  a  price  on  them,  what  you 
think  they  would  bring  at  an  auction,  for  it  is  better 
to  underestimate  rather  than  over- value  your  estate. 
Your  car  or  cars  may  properly  come  under  the  head 
of  equipment. 

The  Cornell  bulletin  says  one  may  or  may  not 
put  a  valuation  on  household  furnishings.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  always  have  done  so.  Perhaps  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  live  among  them  more  than  men  farmers,  and 
leel  that  they  are  as  valuable  as  any  of  our  be¬ 
longings.  I  always  include  the  canned  foods,  the 
stored  fruit  and  vegetables,  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  deserving  of  mention.  A  hundred  quarts  of 
canned  food  is  as  valuable  in  our  cellar  as  on  a 
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grocer’s  shelf.  The  banker  considers  the  evidences 
of  our  thrift  and  industry  as  highly  as  the  inven¬ 
tory  value  of  the  estate  when  deciding  on  a  loan. 
In  our  home  there  are  a  number  of  antiques,  many 
of  them  more  valuable  than  any  piece  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  we  own.  I  list  them,  too,  at  a  very  nomi¬ 
nal  valuation. 

Cash  on  hand  or  in  the  bank,  money  out  in 
loans,  bonds  owned  and  paid-up  life  insurance  are 
valuable  assets  and  finish  the  inventory.  To  a 
credit  statement,  which  is  simply  a  summary  of  the 
inventory,  should  be  attached  a  memorandum  of 
insurance  carried  on  life,  buildings  and  other  prop¬ 
erty.  From  the  total  of  your  assets,  subtract  your 
liabilities,  and  you  have  your  net  worth.  How  close 
was  your  original  estimate? 

Probably  while  you  were  mentally  surveying 
your  worldly  goods  and  their  condition,  you  have 


Charles  B.  Howe,  of  Petersham,  Mass  ,  sends  us  the  picture  of  the  old  house  shown 
above.  This  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Howe’s  ancestors  about  200  years  ago  and  has 
always  been  in  the  family.  It  is  a  good  sample  of  the  substantial  houses  the  New 
England  pioneers  built.  Notice  the  sheds  which  usually  make  a  covered  passage  to 
the  barn.  The  best  of  timber  went  into  these  old  houses,  and  they  have  endured  until 
now.  The  younger  generation  has  dressed  them  up  a  bit  but  the  old  quality  remains. 


Are  We  Over  Planting  Fruit  Trees? 

[One  of  our  readers  sent  us  a  circular  issued  by  a 
nursery  company,  containing  figures  to  show  that  the 
number  of  fruit  trees  in  the  country  is  declining.  These 
figures  were  taken  from  documents  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  were  evidently  designed 
to  stimulate  planting  on  the  theory  that  there  will  be 
fewer  bearing  trees  in  the  future,  and  consequently'  a 
shortage  of  fruit.  Many  of  our  readers  feel  that  there 
has  been  an  overplanting  of  peaches.  Of  late  years  most 
markets  have  been  swamped  with  peaches,  and  a 
“bumper  crop”  would  upset  conditions.  As  for  apples 
the  general  feeling  is  that  considering  insects,  diseases 
and  indifferent  care  only  about  one-third  of  the  trees 
planted  ever  come  into  bearing.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  apparent  losses  in  number  of  apple 
trees  are  due  to  the  killing  of  old-fashioned  orchards — 
old  trees  which  have  been  in  bearing  for  many  years. 
On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  understood  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  commercial  orchard  is  far  better  cared  for  than 
were  those  of  a  generation  ago,  even  though  insect 
pests  and  diseases  have  multiplied.  We  give-  below  a 
note  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies  at 
\\  ashington.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  peach  planting 
has  been  overdone,  but  that  reasonable  apple  planting 
of  the  better  varieties  is  safe.] 

f  'v  URING  the  war  relatively  few 
J— ^  fruit  trees  were  planted,  and 
there  was  heavy  mortality  in  the  old 
orchards.  Since  1920  there  has  been 
very  heavy  planting  of  peach  trees  in 
the  Southeast,  'and  the  number  of 
peach  trees  is  probably  somewhat 
larger  now  than  in  1920.  In  the  case 
of  apples,  however,  the  number  of 
bearing  and  non-bearing  trees  in  the 
United  'States  is  probably  10  per  cent 
less  than  it  was  in  1920. 

In  general,  the  decline  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fruit  trees  has  taken  place  in 
the  scattered  farm  orchards  which  are 
too  small  to  permit  the  utilization  of 
efficient  spraying  machinery.  There¬ 
fore,  the  decline  in  the  total  number 
of  trees  is  not  reflected  in  a  corre¬ 
sponding  decrease  in  the  production  of 
commercial  fruit. 

This  department  is  now  making  an 
extensive  survey  of  peach  orchards 
and  is  securing  records  of  the  number 
and  ages  of  trees,  and  it  is  our  plan  to 
publish  this  information  in  such  a 
form  as  will  be  most  helpful  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  decide  whether  to 
plant  or  not  to  plant.  I  wish  that  we 
could  make  a  corresponding  survey  of 
apple  trees,  for  in  the  past  heavy  losses 
have  resulted  from  misinformation  re¬ 
garding  the  probable  trend  of  apple 
production.  While  the  prices  of  ap¬ 
ples  during  recent  years  have  not  been 
such  as  greatly  to  stimulate  planting, 
apple  growers  must  base  tlieir  plans 
not  on  what  apples  are  bringing  today, 
but  on  what  they  will  bring  at  about 
the  time  trees  now  being  planted  will 
come  into  commercial  bearing. 

THOMAS  COOPER. 


o 


Historical  Pageant  in  an  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y„  District  School.  Fig.  13.  (See  page  3S) 


thought  of  things  you  would  like  to  improve,  things 
that  you  mean  some  day  to  fix  up,  or  tools  that  you 
mean  to  replace  with  newer  models.  Why  not  check 
one  item  as  a  definite  object  for  the  coming  year, 
and  bend  your  energies  toward  its  accomplishment? 
Whether  it  be  a  new  stable,  a  new  fence  or  just 
a  new  window  in  the  henhouse,  say  to  yourself. 
“When  I  take  my  inventory  next  year  that  improve¬ 
ment  will  add  to  my  credit.”  I  think  this  is  the 
greatest  benefit  derived  from  an  inventory.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  basis  for  constructive  improvement  and  the 
successive  years  that  show  a  steady  growth  in 
wealth,  due  to  careful  planning  and  the  application 
of  labor  bring  encouragement  where  the  man  who 
goes  blindly  along,  guessing  where  he  is  at  and 
what  needs  doing,  has  reason  to  become  dishearten¬ 
ed.  The  fact  that  a  well-drawn  inventory  and  credit 
statement  puts  your  business  on  an  equal  footing 
with  that  of  your  grocer  and  the  other  men  in  your 
town  who  are  known  as  “business  men,”  should 
alone  recommend  the  project,  and  while  the  work 
may  be  done  from  my  directions,  I  urge  that  if  you 
live  in  New  York  State,  you  send  for  the  bulletin 
mentioned  above  and  rest  assured  that  you  are 
turning  out  as  nice  a  piece  of  work  as  it.  is  possible 

to  do.  BLANCHE  A.  WILLIS. 


Lime  in  Apple  Orchard 

NE  of  the  questions  which  seem 
perennial— ever  coming  up  agaiu 
and  again — is  whether  it  pays  to  use 
lime  in  an  apple  orchard.  'Some  farm 
teachers  go  on  the  theory  that  because  lime  gives  re¬ 
markable  results,  with  most  crops,  on  sour  land,  it 
is  a  general  cure-all — good  for  everything  without 
reserve.  It  is  true  that  most  plants  will  respond  to 
an  application  of  lime.  There  are  only  a  few  plants 
which  do  their  best  in  a  more  or  less  acid  soil.  It  is 
also  true  that  most  soils  which  have  been  under  cul¬ 
tivation  for  50  years  or  more  are  deficient  in  lime 
and  have  lost  their  power  of  full  production  unless 
that  element  is  added.  Then  of  course  it  is  known 
that  wrood  growth  so  essential  to  the  health  of  trees 
depends  largely  on  a  good  supply  of  lime.  All  these 
things  combined  have  led  many  people  into  the  con¬ 
viction  that  lime  must  be  used  regularly  in  apple 
orchards.  Experience  shows,  however,  that  in  most 
cases,  the  orchard  might  be  better  off  without  the 
lime.  Most  varieties  of  apples  seem  to  do  best  in  a 
slightly  acid  soil.  There  are  some  varieties  which, 
apparently,  make  better  use  of  lime  than  others, 
but  speaking  generally,  most  soils  which  would 
naturally  be  selected  for  an  apple  orchard  contain 
enough  lime  to  provide  fully  for  wood  growth,  while 
the  chemical  effect  of  the  lime  upon  the  soil,  so  use¬ 
ful  for  other  crops,  is  not  greatly  needed  by  the  roots 
of  the  apple  tree.  In  fact  we  think  that  in  many 
cases  the  heavy  use  of  lime  is  more  of  an  injury 
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twice  the  Plant  Food 
means  half  the  work 


International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  contain  twice 
as  much  plant  food  as  standard  fertilizers. 

Why  haul  and  drill  20  bags  of  standard  fertilizer  when 
you  get  the  same  amount  of  plant  food — and  the  same 
results — by  using  10  bags  of  International  Multiple- 
Strength? 

You  drill  only  half  as  much  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizer 
to  an  acre.  And  experiment  stations  and  prominent 
farmers  have  proved  that  half  the  usual  quantity  of 
Multiple-Strength  gives  results  equal  to  those  obtained 
from  the  usual  quantity  of  standard  strength  fertilizers. 

“Twice  the  Value  in  Plant  Food 
— but  not  Twice  the  Price.” 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  prices. 


International 

Multiple-Stfength 

fertilizers 


Dealers : 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL 
MULTIPLE-STRENGTH 
FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS. 
Write  us  to-day. 


It  you  wish  Standard  Grade 
Fertilizers,  there  are  none 
better  than  “International”. 
We  also  make  FOS-FOR-US 
Poultry  Grit. 


mu 


NTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  (0RP0RATI0N 

MANUFACTURERS  »  ■  OF  HIGH  GRADE  V/  FERTILIZERS. 

[Dept.  R.,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


State- 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  failed 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  E.  c.  BRANSON. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  rlehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  2V.- F.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


than  a  benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
orchardists  now  use  a  cover  crop  of  some 
sort,  and  try  to  include  clover  or  some 
other  legume.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  use  of  lime  will  encourage  these 
cover  crops,  and  to  that  extent  help  the 
orchard.  While  that  is  true  we  think 
•some  of  the  acid  soil  crops  like  Alsike 
clover,  Soy  beans,  vetch  and  rye  will  give 
the  results  desired  without  lime. 


School  Pageant 

I  send  a  clipping  from  Kingston  Free¬ 
man,  also  a  picture  of  a  scene  from  the 
pageant  referred  to.  I  am  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  endeavors  to  keep  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  from  being  wiped  out.  As 
an  ex-city  teacher,  may  I  express  my 
opinion — that  consolidation  will  mean, 
in  many  cases,  contamination.  E.  TJ.  B. 

Ardonia,  N.  Y. 

This  pageant  was  given  at  a  district 
school  in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Yr.  The  item 
in  the  Kingston  Freeman  is  copied  here 
— picture  on  page  37.  Such  things  help  the 
district  school.  They  give  it  prominence 


splitting  from  a  previous  season’s  heavy 
crop  Of  from  Winter  injury.  The  J.  H. 
Hale  variety  is  especially  subject  to 
'crotch  injury.  Small  holes  exuding  gum 
may  indicate  any  one  of  a  number  of 
beetles  or  borers,  practically  all  of  which 
never  attack  healthy  vigorous  trees.  Fun¬ 
gous  troubles  may  also  be  responsible. 
Brown  rot  cankers  exude  gum ;  twigs  af¬ 
fected  with  leaf  curl  will  show  signs  of 
gum  flow ;  and  the  bacterial  shot-hole 
organism  is  also  accused  of  causing  gum 
flow. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  severe  gum- 
mosis  can  be  traced  to  borers  or  to  some 
other  devitalizing  agents  which  result  in 
a  tree  going  into  the  Winter  in  a  weak¬ 
ened  condition.  Winter  injury  does  its 
!bdt,  other  pests  then  enter,  and  in  the  end 
the  tree  perishes  from  a  combination  of 
all  the  troubles.  It  is  a  fair  guess  that 
the  tree  in  question  has  had1  some  such 
history.  H.  B.  T. 


and  create  a  feeling  of  local  pride  and 
satisfaction.  It  requires  a  live  wire  to 
develop  such  things.  In  this  case  it  is 
the  teacher ! 

Plattekill,  'N.  Y. — With  dauntless 
spirit  the  young  actors  in  the  pageant 
at  School  'District  No.  8,  produced  their 
pl'ay  amid  falling  snowflakes  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  results  were  splendid.  The 
light  coating  of  snow  on  the  cedar  trees 
around  which  the  Indians  in  their  bright 
colored  costumes  glided  in  aud  out  in 
their  sports,  added  picturesqueness  to  the 
scenes. 

The  warriors  resplendent  in  their 
robes,  beads,  feathers  and  war  paint  led 
their  bands  nobly.  The  squaws  with  pa¬ 
pooses  on  their  hacks,  “John  Brown’s 
10  little  Indians,”  and  numerous  other 
little  “red  men,”  were  worthy  of  praise 
as  they  danced,  sang,  rolled  hoops,  shot 
with  bows  and  arrows  around  the  tepees. 

The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  bless¬ 
ing  by  the  minister  of  their  band,  was 
an  impressive  ceremony,  while  the  In¬ 
dians  watched  from  behind  the  trees.  The 
costumes  of  the  Pilgrims  were  lovely  in 
their  simplicity,  and  they  danced  the 
minuet  gracefully. 

The  saving  of  John  Smith’s  life  by 
Pocahontas,  the  cabin  where  the  white 
children  scared  the  Indians  by  holding 
pumpkin  faces  at  the  windows,  lacked  no 
detail.  After  the  braves  sang,  all 
danced  around,  war-whooping  in  true  In¬ 
dian  fashion. 

Finally  the  entire  school  saluted  the 
American  flag,  gave  their  pledge  of  al¬ 
legiance,  sang  “America,”  voiced  their 
appreciation  of  their  well  entertained 
audience  and  invited  all  in  the  school¬ 
room  to  enjoy  hot  cocoa,  coffee,  cakes 
and  candy. 

The  social  time  was  enjoyed  by  all, 
from  appearances,  and  no  one  regretted 
going  through  the  storm  to  enjoy  such  a 
splendid  affair.  Inside  the  school-room, 
on  the  sand  tables,  was  a  miniature  re¬ 
production  of  the  early  settlers’  homes, 
surroundings,  Indian  tepees,  wigwams 
and  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower.  These 
tiny  wonders  were  made  from  cornstalks, 
bits  of  cloth,  while  white  sand  was  mold¬ 
ed  into  bills  and  valleys. 


Pruning  Quinces 

Will  you  advise  me  about  trimming 
quince  bushes?  I  have  been  told  more 
than  once  “never  trim  quince  bushes,” 
but  1  still  think  dead  limbs,  limbs  that 
crowd,  and  suckers  in  inside  or  under 
main  limbs  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
main  limbs  or  body  of  the  tree.  I  would 
not  shorten  or  cut  back  limbs  as  I  would 
in  peach  trees  under  certain  conditions. 

Norwich,  Conn.  H.  w.  K. 

Your  opinion  on  pruning  quinces  agrees 
with  ours.  The  reason  for  the  old  saying 
that  quinces  should  never  be  pruned  lies 
in  the  fear  of  blight.  It  is  a  common 
opinion,  and'  not  without  evidence  that 
succulent,  rapidly  growing  shoots  blight 
easily.  Pruning  tends  to  induce  growth  of 
this  kind.  Yet  the  removal  of  dead  limbs, 
crowding  branches,  and  so  on  should  be 
regularly  practiced.  h.  b.  t. 


Gum-flow  on  Peach  Trees 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
a  1th  one  of  my  four-year-old  peach  trees? 
Last  year  it  gave  almost  a  bushel  of 
peaches.  This  year  it  has  one.  The  hark 
is  all  peeling  off  and  the  gum  is  quite  a 
half  inch  thick  on  the  limbs  and  trunk. 

Hartsdale,  N.  Y.  F.  J.  s. 

That  your  tree  is  sick  there  is  no  doubt. 
What  has  caused  this  condition  cannot  be 
stated  positively  from  this  distance. 

In  the  first  place  gum-flow  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  trouble,  not  a  cause  of  trouble. 
Gum  around'  the  base  of  the  tree  usually 
points  towards  borers,  and  in  that  case 
the  new  paradichlorohenzene  treatment 
should  he  looked  into.  If  the  flow  is  in 
the  crotches  it  is  very  likely  due  to 


“What  is  your  opinion  of  bobbed 
hair?”  “It  does  no  harm,”  answered 
Mr.  Meekton.  “If  Henrietta  insists  on 
wearing  short  skirts,  short  hair  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  make  her  look  any  funnier.”— 
Washington  Star. 
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”  to  GROW 

FruitPlflnts,FruitTite* 

R^e^ShruK^f ' 

Bulbs 

Send 


fullcdlor  catalog 


^Why  take  chances?  Set  plants  you  know  will 
grow  and  yield  big.  Save  money  too — by  buying 
direct  from  the  grower  at  50%  saving.  Send  right 
now  for  your  copy  of  our  Big  F  ree  catalog.  58  pages 
chock  full  of  valuable  advanced  information. 
Truthfully  describes  all  leading  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Red  and  Black  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses, 
Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Gladioli  Bulbs. 
Shows  plants  and  fruit  in  true  full  color.  If  you 
plant  Nursery  stock  thisSpringyou  actually  need 
this  book — the  result  of  51  years  experience  de¬ 
veloping  and  perfecting  hardy,  northern  grown 
strains — the  kind  that  grow  everywhere  and  pro¬ 
duce  big  profits;  the  kind  that  will  make  money 
for  you!  Send  today. 
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VALUABLE 
NEW  VARIETIES 


RED  ftOLDEarliest  strawberry. wonder- 
w  f  ul  producer.  Equals  Premier 

in  size,  flavor  and  appearance.  Ripens  a  week  earlier. 
MACTnnnN  World’s  biggest,  sweet- 
ItiflJ  I  Vl/Ull  est  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berry,  thrives  on  light  or  heavy  soil.  Out  yields 
others  3  to  1.  In  big  demand.  A  sure  seller. 

A I  FPFHNew  Seedless,  Coreless  Black- 
berry,  hardy,  vigorous,  produces 
berries  2  inches  long,  sweet  as  honey.  Big  yielder. 

Before  you  spend  a  cent  for  stock,  write  for  our  new  big 
68  page  catalog.  Sent  by  first  return  mail.  Write  us  now. 

HENRY  EMLONG  &  SONSf 
Box  11  Stevensville,  Mich. 


£ur>ly  Daisy  G^cipe, 


A  TRULY  wonderful,  extra 
*  ^  early,  very  hardy  black  grape 
— sweet  and  juicy,  bears  heavily 
every  year,  indispensable  for  cold 
sections,  fine  anywhere — one  of 
tte  leaders  of  West-Hill's  66  varie¬ 
ties — Strong  two-year  vines  50c 
each,  postpaid. 

We  are  grape  specialists  of  50 
3rears  standing,  and  large  growers 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Perennials— Send  for 
free  descriptive  catalog  today.  We 
can  supply  your  needs  at  a  saving. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
Box  263  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  catalog  \ 
Shrubs — Fruits  —  Ornamentals 


INGEE  POSTS 

On  Own  Roots.  -*A\/ 


Dingee  roses  are  grown  on  their  own 
roots— known  as  the  best  for  76  years. 
Send  for  our  "New  Guide  to  Rose 
Culture"  for  1 926— it’s  free.  It  isn’t 
a  catalog — it’s  a  practical  work  on  rose 
growing.  Profusely  illustrated.  Offers 
500  lloses  and  other  plants,  bulbs  and 
sseds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed,  70  greenhouses. 
THE  DINGEE  8  C0NARD  CO..  Boi  195.  West  Grove,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c  ;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio 


STord’s  Sound 
^Vegetable  Seeds 


Sound  seeds  that  germinate,  pro¬ 
duce  strong,  healthy  plants  and 
grow  into  profits  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Write  for  our  45th  Annual  Catalog, 
a  listing  of  the  best  garden  varieties,  a  hand¬ 
book  of  cultural  directions.  If  you  growfor  mar¬ 
ket,  writeforourMarket  Gardener’s  List. 
Our  proof  of  success  is  satisfied  customers 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Ohlfl 


CK'K  garden  &  floral 

JsJsS,  GUIDE 


'  for-  1926 

"'FREE 


For  77  years  a  recognized  authority  on  vege¬ 
table,  flower  and  farm  seeds.  Lists  the  best  of 
the  old  and  many  new  varieties  and  tells  how  to 
grow  them.  Send  a  post-card  for  yeur  copy  today. 


America’s  first  catalog  seed  house 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
39  Stono  Street  The  Flower  City 


s 

. 

1— 

i 

c.  N,  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40;  White  Pine,  $1.75 

Well  made  with  cross-bar. ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS  -  •  $2.50  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


Garden  Cover  Crops 

What  would  be  the  best  cover  crop  for 
my  garden  to  give  me  the  greatest  quanti¬ 
ty  of  plant  food  for  spading  under  next 
Spring?  Ground  is  a  heavy  loam,  has 
had  no  manure,  only  a  good  growth  of 
rye  last  Spring,  which  gave  some  plant 
food,  but  I  think  something  else  might 
give  more.  My  ground  packs  hard  after 
rain.  Would  it  be  a  good  idea  to  work 
in  quite  a  quantity  of  sifted  coal  ashes, 
of  which,  I  have  a  lot  ?  c.  L. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Sudan  grass,  golden  mil-let,  Dwarf  Es¬ 
sex  rape,  Cow-horn  turnips,  Hairy  vetch 
in  combination  with  rye  are  crops  very 
successfully  employed  in  supplying  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  for  the  improvement  of 
soil  texture  in  garden  as  well  large  farm 
and  fruit  operations.  The  writer  prefers 
one  of  the  first  four  named  as  they  make 
a  rather  rapid  growth.  The  Sudan  grass 
can  be  mown  two  or  three  times  in  a  sea¬ 
son  and  the  straw  left  as  a  mulch.  In 
the  late  Fall  probably  the  vetch  and  rye 
combination  will  be  the  only  one  that  will 
attain  much  growth  before  killing  frosts. 
It  is  believed  that  the  elements  of  fertil¬ 
ity  can  be  more  economically  supplied 
through  chemical  fertilizers  rather  than 
by  green  manure  crops.  The  later  are  a 
necessity  for  soil  texture  improvement 
where  stable  manure  is  lacking.  F.  E.  G. 


Effect  of  Salt  on  Tobacco 

Several  readers  have  asked  if  the  use 
of  200  lbs.  of  salt  to  the  acre  will  have 
any  injurious  effect  upon  tobacco,  or  will 
it  have  any  effect  in  preventing  the  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  “wildfire?”  Are  there  any 
injurious  effects  from  using  muriate  of 
potash  on  tobacco  in  place  of  sulphate? 

We  know  that  a  number  of  farmers  in 
the  State  use  some  salt  on  the  tobacco 
crop,  but  we  have  no  experimental  data 
which  shows  that  salt  has  any  tendency 
to  i*educe  the  “wild-fire”  disease  or  help 
the  crop  in  any  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  have  tried  salt  on  tobacco  in 
quantities  as  much  as  200  lbs.  to  the  acre, 
and  the  size  of  the  tobacco  has  been  about 
the  same  as  where  no  salt  was  used,  and 
there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the 
quality. 

In  reference  to  the  effect  of  chlorine 
on  tobacco  we  have  been  running  experi¬ 
ments  for  a  number  of  years  comparing 
sulphate  of  potash  and  muriate  of  potash 
as  sources  of  potash  for  tobacco.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  muriate  of  potash 
contains  chlorine  the  yields  obtained  from 
this  salt  have  been  somewhat  higher  than 
where  the  sulphate  of  potash  was  used 
and  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  price  it  brings  on  the 
open  market  has  been  just  as  good  as 
where  sulphate  was  used.  Consequently, 
we  find  that  chlorine  has  had  no  bad  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  tobacco  so  far  as  the  grower 
is  concerned.  However,  there  are  some 
experiments  which  indicate  that  the  burn¬ 
ing  quality  of  tobacco  is  injured  where 
chlorine  salts  were  used  and  if  the  to¬ 
bacco  grown  is  used  for  smoking  pur¬ 
poses,  the  quality  might  be  injured  from 
the  smoker’s  standpoint. 

T.  R.  HUTCHESON. 

Virginia  Experiment  Station. 


Sawdust  Mulch  for 
Raspberries 

Will  you  tell  me  whether  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  put  sawdust  among  red 
raspberry  bushes  as  a  mulch?  I  have  a 
patch  on  heavy  clay  ground,  and  am  won¬ 
dering  if  sawdust  would  help  to  hold  the 
moisture,  or  would  it  make  the  ground 
too  cold  and  sour?  w,  M.  B. 

Watkins.  N.  Y. 

iSawdust  is  not  generally  highly  regard¬ 
ed  in  farm  work.  It  is  not  good  for 
strawberry  beds,  because  it  does  make 
them  moist  and  sour,  yet  it  is  used 
around  shrubbery  with  success.  It  has 
the  tendency  to  pack  down  to  form  a 
rather  tight  mulch,  and  does  not  improve 
the  soil  as  much  as  straw  or  green  ma¬ 
nures.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have 
used  sawdust  as  a  mulch  and  will  tell  us 
of  their  experience.  H.  B.  T. 


Mrs.  Smith  had  inserted  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  papers  for  a  new  nurse¬ 
maid  and  was  interviewing  the  first  ap¬ 
plicant.  “And  what,”  said  she.  “is  your 
attitude  on  corporal  punishment?”  The 
applicant  thought  for  a  while  and  then 
replied  :  “Generally  I  takes  ’em  across  my 
knee,  but  I  can  smack  ’em  standing  up  if 
necessary.”  —  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph. 


A  Profitable  Roadside  Stand 


MANY  FARMERS  who  have  never  raised  vegetables  or  flowers  for  mar¬ 
ket  are  now  making  a  good  income  from  sales  at  their  own  doors.  It 
is.  a  business  that  is  profitable  both  to  the  seller  and  purchaser. 

'If  varieties  of  high  quality  are  used  a  reputation  is  -soon  built  up  and  the 
sales  increase  at  more  profitable  prices. 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  what  are  the  best  varieties.  If  you  use 
Harris’  Seeds  everything  will  be  in  your  favor. 

There  is  a  Great  Difference  in  Seeds 


A  crop  -trom  one  strain  of  seed  may  be  practically  perfect  and  sell  for  the 
highest  market  price  and  show  a  nice  profit.  While  a  crop  from  seed  of  an¬ 
other  strain  may  be  practically  worthless  or  so  poor  -that  it  shows  an  actual 
loss. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point.  The  following  letter  was  received  July  23,  1925: 

Millville,  N.  J.,  July  23.  1925. 

I  received  New  York  or  Wonderful  lettuce  seed  from  you  a  year  ago 
and  have  used  it  two  seasons.  I  have  tried  seven  or  eight  other  strains 
of  seeds  but  do  not  get  the  results  I  did  from  yours.  I  got  .heads  to  weigh 
as  much  as  4  lbs.  after  cutting  off,  and  as  hard  as  any  cabbage. 

.  The  difference  is  this:  Your  seed  cut  about  95%  good  solid  head3 
while  others  produced  only  soft  leafy  heads  which  did  not  sell  near  so 
well.  They  also  shoot  to  seed  quickly  while  I  have  had  the  hard  heads 
hold  for  18  days. 

Now  this  difference  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  seed  as  the  plants 
were  all  grown  under  the  same  conditions,  both  as  to  soil,  location  and 
fertilizer.  GEORGE  BARTHOLOMEW. 

Whether  you  raise  vegetables  and  flowers  for  market  or  the  home  garden 
you  must  have  well-bred  seed  to  get  really  good  results.  The  same  is  true  of 
farm  crops  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 


From  the  Farm  to  You 


Have  been  bred  under  the  most  careful  and  scientific  methods  -for  man 
years  and  therefore  produce  much  more  uniform  crops  of  the  highest  grad 
products  then  can  be  raised  from  seed  grown  with  less  care,  but  not  alway 
sold  at  lower  prices. 


Whether  you  have  a  small  garden  or  a  large  farm,  you  should  have  the  Harris  Seed 
Catalogue.  Our  prices  are  much  lower  than  charged  by  city  seedsmen,  and  there  are 
other  advantages  in  buying  direct  from  the  farm.  Ask  for  catalogue,  and  if  you  raise 
vegetables  for  market,  please  mention  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.  F.  D.  21,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  good  things — 

i Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  see  the  rest 


Whipple’s  New 

Yellow  Sweet  Corn  th;ra  Ci0lden  Pan 

tam  and  nearly 
twice  as  large  and  of  finest  quality.  A  very 
profitable  market  variety. 


Harris*  Earliest  Pepper  and^o  s*t 

prolific  sweet  pepper  grown.  With  this  variety 
anyone  caD  have  plants  of  peppers  in  the  garden. 

Harris’  Early  Giant  Pepper 

The  largest  early  pepper  grown.  It  takes  only 
24  peppers  to  fill  a  14-qt.  market  basket. 


Whipple’s  Early  Sweet  Corn 

(White)  The  largest  early  variety.  Looks  like 
Evergreen  and  matures  three  weeks  earlier. 


Harris’ Model  Parsnip 

and  selected  roots.  Ferfect’y  smooth  and  oS 
uniform  shape.  A  very  superior  strain. 


Harris’  Pedigree  Tomatoes 

We  have  very  carefully  bred  strains  of  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  etc.,  that  produce  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  well-colored  fruit.  These  strains 
are  used  by  the  best  market  gardeners  and  large 
cancers,  because  they  find  them  the  best. 


F , n />  G /lPr  A  remarkable  vari- 

u/iina  i^ucumoer  etv  nearlv.  2  feet 

long  and  very  slender,  extremely  crisp  and  of 
the  very  best  quality.  Try  it. 


Whipple  ’a 


Golden  Bantam 


Mary  Washington  Asparagus 

This  new  asparagus  is  much  larger  than  the  old 
kinds  and  is  also  rust-resistant.  It  is  so  much 
superior  that  you  can  see  the  difference  even 
when  only  one  year  old.  We  offer  a  lot  of  very 
fine  roots  grown  from  pedigree  seed  of  our  own 
growing. 

Harris’  seeds  are  tested  to  find  out  how  many  will  grow,  and  the 
result  is  marked  on  the  label  of  each  lot  we  sell.  When  the 
purchaser  gets  the  seeds  he  can  tell  just  how  thick  to  sow  each  kind. 

Many  seedsmen  advertise  “tested  seeds’’  but  do  not  tell  what  the  test  showed.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  seeds  may  be  dead  and  only  one-quarter  germinate,  but  the  seeds  would  be 
“tested.”  What  you  want  to  know  is,  what  the  test  showed.  Harris’  are  the  only  seeds 
sold  with  the  test  marked  on  the  label,  except  field  seeds  which  the  law  requires  to  be 
so  marked. 


Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 
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Maloney's  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
Certified  Fruit  Trees  —  ^ 


fi  LOTHKOP  DAVENPORT.  NO  OPAPTOM 
PPISlDINT 


A.  A.  VAN  METER  AMMl*ST 
6ECRETARY 


fi,  H.  ATKINS.  AMHERST 
treasurer 


Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 


INCORPORATED 


l  w. 


RICE.  LUDLOW  * 

9-AT«  VICE-PRESIDENT 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 

PRIEST.  GLEASONDALE 

:  FRUIT  SHOW  —  F.  c.  SEARS. 


,  AMHERST 

directors 


VV  A  ROOT.  CASTHAMPTON 
w  A  MUNSON  WALPOLE 
c  W  MANN  METHUEN 
D  w  REYNOLDS,  HAVERHILL 
R  N  C  BARNES  ANDOVER 
C  A.  WILSON  MEDWAY 
A  R  JENKS.  WEST  ACTON 
D  T  DODO.  HUDSON 
DR  F.  E  GILSON  CROTON 


Fruit  Growers, 


GORDON  HUTCHINS.  CONCORD 
H  R  KINNEY.  WORCESTER 
F  A  HACKETT  BOLTON 
H  A  COOK  SHREWSBURY 
e  B  CLAPP.  SASTHAMPTON 
C  R  GREEN.  BILCHERTOWN 
C  W  CARPENTER. MUNSON 
w.  E  HANSEN.  CRANVILLS 


PRIEST.  LITTLETON  |J  W.  HOWES.  ASMPlELO 
AUDITOR  — H.  WARD  MOORE.  WORCESTER 


H.  A  DUNBAR  PITTSFIELD 
A  L  FISH.  COLRAIN 
DONALD  HOWES  ABHPIELD 
C  H  TINOAtf.  BROCKTON 
WILFRID  WHEELER.  HATCMVILL* 

B  S  CHACE  SWANSCA 

> i  W.  HATHAWAY.  PORTSMOUTH.  R. 

c  0  PARKER  WILTON.  N  H 


During  the  su«er  of  1925.  this  AssooUti.cn 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  other  trees  sold 

hy  Maloney  Bros.  Hnrsery  ®™n?ee”»15  "eToir.fully 

does  mean  that  each  t  n®m0  a  disinterest- 

examined  and  danger  of  accidental  mixing  of 

varieties ’has^heen^pract i cally  eliminated. 

•  i pod  seal  is  attached  to -each  certified 
tree  hearing  ?he  name  of  variety  and  our  stamp  of 
certification  as  being  true  to  name. 

MASSACHUSETTS  FRUIT  GROWERS  ASSO. 

S.  L.  Davenport.  No»Grafton.  President 

B.  A.  Van  Meter,  Amherst,  Secretary 


IV  ^  ^ 


'  ^  1 1 -  *8 

■  ;  :!■  ■  ■■ 


This  letter  tells  the  certification  story. 
Remember,  we  guarantee  all  our  stock 
true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and 
to  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

That’s  why  everyone  who 
buys  any  nursery  stock  should 
send  for  the  free  catalog  on 


It!®' 

•3 

i 

■ 

/  V43 

-  ' 

r. 

:  9* 

A  certified  tree 


MALONEY’S 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Berries 

Grown  in  our  upland  nurseries,  one  of  the  largest  in  New  York  State, 
fresh  dug,  free  from  disease,  propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known 
merit  and  sold  direct  to  you  at  growers  prices. 

Over  40  years  of  active  nursery  experience  is  back  of  every  tree.  We 
grow  our  own  stock  and  know  we  are  sending  just  what  you  order. 
Our  Free  Catalog  shows  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  the  man 
who  plants,  and  keep  the  quality  up  and  the  cost  down. 

Maloney  quality  has  become  a  recognized  standard  by  which  all  nur¬ 
sery  stock  is  judged,  because  we  have  given  our  personal  attention  to 
every  step  in  the  production  of  our  stock  from  budding  to  shipping 
and  KNOW  just  what  we  are  sending  you. 

The  trees  and  plants  we  offer  this  Spring  fully  measure  up  to  the 
Maloney  Standard,  and  we  will  ship  all  orders  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  received.  So  we  advise  you  to  place  your  order  early. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter  should  know  about 
our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  information  on  planting  and 
the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  etc. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business-like 
way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over  our  400  acres. 
Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We 
will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  only  an  abso¬ 
lutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  early. 

We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

32  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y.  KJAioNEYarate 

\  Use  Our  Landscape  Service  i^\8eduti/yyourQtoimds 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Qualifications  for  Voting 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  we  stand 
as  regards  voting  at  a  school  meeting? 
My  husband  is  not  a  citizen.  I  have 
been  back  in  this  country  five  years.  1 
always  paid  school  taxes.  We  have  two 
children  going  to  school  in  this  district. 
My  husband  was  invited  to  the  school,  all 
knowing  he  was  not  a  citizen.  They 
passed  him  the  voting  paper  and  he 
voted.  Next  day  one  of  our  neighbors 
made  a  complaint  and  it  was  taken  be¬ 
fore  the  superintendent.  He  said  it  was 
Jill  right.  The  person  who  made  com¬ 
plaint  has  a  married  brother  who  only 
works  and  improves  their  place  for  rent. 
They  have  no  children  yet  their  vote  was 
considered  legal.  We  were  married  here, 
and  my  oldest  child  was  born  here,  the 
other  in  Wales,  during  the  war.  We 
know  we  cannot  vote  in  anything  politi¬ 
cal,  and  this  is  first  time  he  voted  at  a 
school  meeting.  We  pay  school  taxes  of 
$41.20.  A.  w. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Since  your  husband  is  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  he  is  not  qualified  to 
vote  at  a  school  meeting.  For  your  com¬ 
plete  information  I  will  list  below  the 
qualifications  that  are  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  vote  at  a  school  district  meeting: 

1.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.  A  resident  within  the  district  for 
the  past  30  days. 

Also  one  of  the  following  four  qualifi¬ 
cations  : 

a.  Owns,  leases  or  hires  real  prop¬ 
erty. 

4>.  Is  the  parent  of  a  child  of  school 
age,  which  child  shall  have  attended 
school  during  a  period  of  at  least  eight 
weeks  during  the  year  preceding  the 
school  meeting. 

c.  Provides  permanent  residence  for  a 
child  of  school  age,  which  child  shall 
have  attended  school  as  under  b. 

•d.  Owns  taxable  personal  property  as¬ 
sessed  for  a  sum  in  excess  of  $50. 

D.  B.  D. 


Collector’s  Bond 

I  am  living  in  a  small  district  and  at 
the  rural  meeting  was  elected  school  tax 
collector.  The  sum  to  be  collected  is  be¬ 
tween  $450  and  $500.  We  get  about  the 
same  amount  of  public  money.  The 
trustee  came  to  me  the  other  day  with  a 
bond  for  me  to  fill  out  for  $1,000.  I  have 
been  collector  six  times  before  and  only 
gave  bond  for  money  I  collected,  the 
trustee  taking  all  the  public  money,  and 
keeping  it  without  a  bond.  According  to 
that,  I  am  giving  bonds  for  money  I 
collect  and  public  money,  which  I  don’t 
see  at  all.  I  refused  to  fill  the  bond  for 
$1,000  but  was  willing  to  give  bonds  for 
money  I  collected  which  was  denied  me 
by  trustee  and  town  clerk,  and  the  trustee 
appointed  another  collector.  Is  there  no 
law  to  govern  this  section?  Can  a  trustee 
appoint  another  collector  right  off  with¬ 
out  finding  out  if  I  am  wrong?  I  was 
willing  to  give  bonds  for  the  $1,000  if  I 
got  the  public  money,  hut  the  money  goes 
to  trustee,  and  some  one  else  stands  good 
for  it.  c.  F.  S. 

New  York. 

The  collector  of  a  school  district  is  re¬ 
quired  to  give  a  bond-  in  such  amount  as 
shall  have  been  fixed  by  the  district  meet¬ 
ing,  or  if  such  meeting  shall  not  have 
fixed  the  amount,  then  in  such  amount  as 
the  trustee  deems  reasonable.  The  bond 
should  have  two  sureties  approved  by  the 
trustee,  and  in  amount  should  he  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  all  sums  received  by  the 
collector.  The  law  does  not  require  that 
the  bond  shall  be  for  double  the  amount 
of  the  collections.  The  collector’s  bond 
will  not  stand1  as  surety^  for  the  public 
money,  regardless  how  high  the  amount 
at  Which  it  is  fixed  may  be,  when  such 
money  is  withheld  by  the  trustee. 

A  trustee  has  no  authority  to  appoint 
a  collector,  nor  can  he  remove  a  collector 
from  office,  The  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  the  only  authority  who  can  re¬ 
move  a  school  district  officer. 

It  is  decidedly  irregular  for  a  trustee 
to  withhold  the  public  money  from  the 
collector.  Provided  a  district  does  not 
have  a  treasurer  all  funds  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  collector  as  soon  as 
that  officer  has  given  a  satisfactory  bond. 


Rules  Governing:  Teachers 

What  are  the  obligations  of  a  teacher 
to  a  scholar?  What  are  her  hours  of 
duty?  Does  she  have  a  right  to  leave 
the  schoolhouse  during  that  time.  to  go 
home  for  dinner?  Has  she  a  right  to 


make  a  child  stop  abusing  others  after 
the  school  hour,  where  they  have  left  the 
school  grounds?  I  know  in  one  State 
children  are  under  the  teacher’s  care 
until  they  reach  home.  Does  a  child 
have  any  right  to  go  any  other  place 
after  school  hours  before  they  go  home? 
It  would  do  away  with  lots  of  trouble  if 
there  were  laws  to  that  effect.  Has  a 
teacher  a  right  to  close  school  every  Fri¬ 
day  at  3  p.  m.  or  3:30  p.  m.  ?  Are  they 
hired  that  way?  If  so  are  the  people 
paying  her  for  the  hours  she  does  not 
work?  Why  are  not  school  laws  printed 
to  ‘send  out  so  everyone  could  know  what 
they  are?  f.  S. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  State  education  law  does  not  set 
down  the  details  of  school  management, 
but  rather  confers  such  powers  upon  the 
trustee  of  the  district.  Under  the  statute 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  trustee  “to 
establish  rules  for  the  government  and 
discipline  of  'the  school.”  The  particular 
methods  of  discipline  employed  by  your 
teacher  may  be  determined  by  the  trus¬ 
tee.  Usually,  however,  the  trustee  per¬ 
mits  the  teacher  to  formulate  her  own 
rules  of  discipline.  In  case  of  trouble, 
of  course,  the  trustee  steps  in. 

In  general  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
pupils  are  in  charge  of  the  teacher  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  time  that  they  are  at 
school,  noon  hour,  recess  and  play-time 
on  the  school  ground  included,  and  that 
while  going  to  and  returning  from  school 
they  are  under  the  supervision  of  their 
parents.  The  teacher  may  leave  the 
schoolhouse  at  noon  unless  her  contract 
stipulates  to  the  contrary.  The  time  of 
closing  school  on  Friday  afternoon  may 
be  determined  by  the  trustee. 

Pamphlets  containing  portions  of  the 
school  laws  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  Bureau  of  Information,  Department 
of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y.  D.  B.  D. 


Nearby  School  Out  of 
District 

The  schoolhouse  in  our  district  is 
about  2 y2  miles  from  the  farm,  and  that 
means  quite  a  walk  for  the  little  chil¬ 
dren,  while  the  school  in  the  city  is  about 
a.  mile  away.  Does  not  the  law  state 
that  the  schools  should  be  within  a  more 
reasonable  distance  than  above?  I  own 
a  house  in  another  district  in  the  city  ; 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  city  to  grant 
me  the  permission  to  use  this  for  the 
tenant’s  children  and  let  them  go  to  the 
city  school  without  paying  tuition? 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  m. 

The  education  law  does  not  lay  down 
a  maximum  distance  which  children  may 
be  required  to  walk  to  school.  If  school 
districts  are  not  properly  laid  out  the 
district  superintendent  has  authority  to 
alter  the  boundaries  of  such  districts  at 
any  time.  It  is  a  specific  duty  of  this 
officer,  under  the  present  law,  to  review 
the  boundaries  of  the  districts  under  his 
supervision,  occasionally,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  remedy  to  unreasonable  situ¬ 
ations.  However,  if  your  farm  is  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  city  which  is  not  contained 
within  a  supervisory  district,  agreement 
must  be  had  between  the  two  supervisory 
districts. 

Your  own  children  would  be  entitled 
to  reduced  tuition  in  the  city  district  by 
reason  of  the  tax  you  are  obliged  to  pay 
on  property  you  own  in  such  city.  The 
city  is  not  required,  however,  to  extend 
this  privilege  to  your  tenant.  D.  b.  d. 


Raising  Money  Without 
Taxpayers’  Vote 

Has  a  school  trustee  a  right  to  tax  a 
■school  district  without  a  vote  of  said  dis¬ 
trict  for  repairs,  $50,  for  school  supplies, 
such  as  books,  globe,  etc.  $25,  to  abate 
a  nuisance  or  make  repairs  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  superintendent,  the  sum 
of  $200,  being  a  total  of  $275.  Has  a 
trustee  a  legal  right  to  raise  this  by  a 
tax  on  the  district  without  its  being  voted 
by  the  district?  M.  H.  D. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  trustee  can  expend  $50  in  any  one 
year  for  repairs  and  $25  for  school  sup¬ 
plies,  such  as  books,  globe,  etc.,  without 
a  vote  of  the  district.  If  the  district  did 
not  vote  sufficient  funds  to  provide  for 
these  expenses  the  trustee  may  add  such 
sums  to  the  district  tax.  If  sufficient 
funds  were  voted  the  trustee  cannot  in¬ 
crease  the  tax  on  this  account. 

For  reasons  conducive  to  the  health  or 
comforts  of  the  pupils  which  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  are  necessary  of  correction,  a  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  may  direct  the  trus¬ 
tee  of  any  district  to  expend  a  sum  for 
repairs  to  buildings  which  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $200  in  any  one  year,  and  where 
furniture  is  inadequate  he  may  direct 
the  trustee  to  expend  $100  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  He  may  also  require  the  trustee 
to  abate  any  nuisance  in  or  on  the  school 
grounds.  All  sums  necessary  to  meet 
such  expenses  are  a  charge  against  th-e 
district.  If  the  district  does  not  volun¬ 
tarily  raise  a  tax  sufficient  to  meet  such 
expenses  the  trustee  may  levy  the  nees- 
sary  tax.  D- 
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\our  Opportunity  for  Saving 


YOU  write  your  name  on  the 
coupon  below.  We  send  you 
free  this  big  complete  Catalogue 
for  Spring. 

And  then  you  will  have  in  your 
home  what  is  much  more  than  .a 
book  — you  will  have  one  of  the 
great  marvels  of  the  world  of  busi¬ 
ness— a  book  that  has  back  of  it 
over  100  acres  of  fresh  new 
merchandise  for  you  to  choose 
from — bought  with  over  60  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  cash! 

What  This  Means  to  You 

This  means  that  you,  too,  may  share  in 
the  low  prices  made  possible  by  this  tre¬ 
mendous  buying.  It  means  that  you  may 
share  in  all  the  savings  that  60  million 
dollars  can  secure. 

Cash  buys  cheaper  than  credit — al¬ 
ways.  Things  are  bought  cheaper  by  the 
car  load  than  if  bought  by  the  dozen. 
These  savings  are  yours. 

Here  is  true  cooperative  buying. 
Eight  million  families  buy  through 
Ward’s.  Buying  together,  all  of  them 
get  lower  prices.  Because  these  sav¬ 
ings  made  through  large  buying  are 


always  passed  on  to  our  patrons  in 
the  form  of  lower  prices.  These  sav¬ 
ings  are  your  savings — always. 

Is  a  Saving  of  $50 
Interesting  to  You? 

There  is  a  saving  of  $50  in  cash  this  sea¬ 
son  for  you — if  you  use  this  Catalogue 
— if  you  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 
And  this  saving  is  a  real  saving  because — 
“  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a 
low  price.”  Because  we  offer  no  price 
baits.  A  low  price  at  Ward’s  is  a  low 
price  on  goods  of  standard,  serviceable 
quality.  And  your  satisfaction  is  always 
guaranteed  by— 

Ward’s  Original  Mail 
Order  Guarantee: 

“Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.”  That  has  been  the  Golden  Rule 
Policy  at  Ward’s  since  1872. 

So  send  for  the  Catalogue.  One  copy 
may  just  as  well  be  yours.  It  contains  86 
departments — 86  big  stores — Automo¬ 
bile  Tires  and  Accessories,  Furniture, 
Stoves,  Radio,  everything  to  wear  or  use 
at  money  saving  prices.  Send  for  your 
Catalogue.  You,  too,  can  share  in  these 
savings  on  everything  you  buy  for  the 
Home,  the  Farm  and  the  Family. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Your  orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours. 
That  saves  time.  But  besides,  one  of  our 
seven  big  houses  is  near  to  you.  Your  letter 
reaches  us  quicker.  Your  goods  go  to  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 
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‘‘Wonderful  beans!” 
You  will  say  it,  when 
you  see  them  growing 
in  your  own  garden. 
Burpee’s  Bush  Lima 
Beans  (Improved)  are 
truly  of  enormous  size, 
and  as  tender  and 
sweet  as  they  are  large. 
Good,  strong  growers, 
too;  particularly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  home 
gardens. 


And  here  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  “Gladflower”  family; 
Burpee’s  sturdy,  early-bloom¬ 
ing  Fordhook  Hybrid.  Its 
sparkling,  glistening  lustre  is 
impossible  to  describe  in 
print.  You  surely  will  want 
some  in  your  garden. 


Burpee’s  Improved 
Bush  Lima  Bean  , 


Gladflower 
Burpee’s  Fordhook 
Hybrid 


The  World’s  Greatest  Garden  Book 

To  ANYONE  interested  in  growing  vegetables  or  flowers, 
Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  fascinating  book;  much  more  than 
merely  a  catalog  of  seeds  and  bulbs. 


It  tells  you  when  to  plant  and  how  to  plant  the  appetizing 
vegetables  and  exquisite  flowers  you  look  forward  to  having 
in  your  own  garden ;  and  gives  you  a  wealth  of  assistance  in 
choosing  the  most  pleasing  high  grade  varieties. 


TEAR  HERE 


Send  for  a  copy  of  it  now, 
and  have  it  handy,  when¬ 
ever  you  feel  like  planning 
for  the  growing  things  you 
will  have  next  spring.  Every 
kind  of  flower  and  vegetable 
you  would  like  to  see  bloom¬ 
ing  in  your  garden  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  it. 


Write  for  a  Copy 
and 

Free  Sample  of  Seeds 


If  we  receive  the  coupon 
below  with  your  request  for 
the  Annual  this  month,  we 
will  include  with  the  catalog 
an  order  sheet  entitling  you 
to  a  Free  Sample  of 
Burpee’s  Seeds.  Look 
through  the  book  and 
choose  any  regular  10c 
packet  you  wish,  of 
either  vegetable  or 
flower  seeds. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


Send  me  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  with  Order  Sheet 
good  for  a  free  10c  packet  of  Burpee’s  Seeds. 
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Name . - . 

R.  D.  or  Street . 

P.  O . . . State 


Horticultural  Notes 


Limitations  of  the  J.  H.  Hale 
Peach 

When  the  fruits  are  in  the  box  there 
is  no  peach  quite  like  the  J.  H.  Hale 
peach.  It  has  size,  carrying  qualities, 
and  attractive  appearance  to  make  it  top 
the  market.  One  of  the  big  troubles  has 
been  to  get  the  fruit.  The  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  has  shown  that  the 
J.  II.  Hale  peach  is  self-sterile  and  will 
behr  no  fruit,  unless  it  is  properly  pol¬ 
linated.  The  Michigan  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  then  showed  that  Banner,  Elberta, 
Fitzgerald  or  South  Haven — in  fact,  any 
of  the  peaches  that  were  tried — were  good 
pollenizers.  South  Haven,  which  is  the 
new  peach  about  which  so  much  is  heard 
in  Michigan  these  days,  has  proven  the 
best  pollenizer  for  the  J.  H.  Hale,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  it  blooms  at  about  the  same 
season.  With  a  hive  of  bees  inclosed  in 
a  netting  cover  placed  over  two  Elberta 
and  two  J.  H.  Hale  trees  the  J.  II.  Hale 
trees  set  a  fine  crop.  On  the  other  hand 
J.  H.  Hale  trees  inclosed  by  themselves 
set  no  fruit.  Apparently  pollenizers  must 


of  risks.  Furthermore,  the  nut  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Northeast  is  most  certainly 
■developing — possibly  more  rapidly  than 
did  the  pecan  industry  of  the  South — 
and  nothing  could  destroy  faith  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  quicker  than  a  few  large 
losses  at  the  beginning.  The  best  thing 
is  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  try  out  a  few  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  creations,  so  that  when  the  time 
does  come  you  will  be  ready  to  go  ahead. 

2.  The  southern  pecan  species  are  fre¬ 
quently  Winter-injured  in  your  climate 
and  are  not  considered  commercial  pos¬ 
sibilities.  There  are  many  who  will  dis¬ 
agree  with  your  opinion  of  the  pecan  and 
state  that  any  shagbark  is  superior  to 
any  pecan. 

3.  The  answers  to  this  question  would 
be  quite  variable.  We  know  of  some 
Persian  walnut  trees  in  Western  New 
York  20  years  old  which  have  not  yet 
fruited.  On  the  other  hand  black  wal¬ 
nuts  are  said  to  bear  as  early  as  most  ap¬ 
ples. 

4.  The  best  nut  orchards  receive  clean 
cultivation,  cover  cropping,  and  appli- 


Peach  Tree  Showing  Crotch  Injury 


be  provided  for  this  variety  if  it  is  to  be 
grown  profitably.  The  picture  shows 
still  another  limitation,  namely  that  trees 
are  apt  to  injure  badly  at  the  crotches. 
Probably  there  are  many  ways  of  prun¬ 
ing  that  will  help  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  injury  from  this  source.  At  all  events 
this  is  another  point  to  keep  in  mind 
when  discussing  the  qualifications  of 
peach  varieties.  h.  b.  tttkey. 


Five  Questions  About  Nuts 

1.  What  nuts  can  be  grown  commer¬ 
cially  in  this  climate?  2.  Can  the  pecan 
(soft-shelled)  Istand  this  climate?  3. 
At  what  age  do  nut  trees  start  to  bear 
fruit?  4.  Any  need  of  pruning,  spraying 
or  cultivating?  5.  Can  you  suggest  lit¬ 
erature  on  points  of  practical  nature? 

Mansfield,  Mass.  N.  A. 

1.  At  the  risk  of  being  pounced  upon 
unmercifully  by  nut  enthusiasts,  we  are 
going  to  say  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  nut  yet  developed  that  can 
be  grown  commercially  in  your  climate. 
There  are  any  number  of  species  that 
will  grow  well,  a  few  that  will  fruit  heav¬ 
ily,  and  any  number  that  will  fruit  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  venture  the  point  of  view 
changes.  The  conservative  view  of  the 
matter  at  present  is  to  consider  nut 
growing  in  the  Northeast  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  To  be  sure  there  are  a 
few  nut  growers  in  Western  New  York, 
Ontario,  and  Pennsylvania,  who  consider 
their  nut  trees  more  profitable  than  their 
fruit  trees,  yet  these  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  For  those  intimate¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  nut  culture  there  is 
undoubtedly  good  revenue  from  a  few 
trees  of  different  varieties  and  species, 
and  if  anyone  interprets  the  word  “com¬ 
mercial”  in  that  sense,  their  venture  is 
sound.  But  for  anyone  who  is  contem¬ 
plating  a  nut  plantation  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  the  venture  is,  as  yet,  too  full 


cations  of  fertilizers  besides  regular 
spraying  and  pruning. 

5.  The  reports  of  the  Northern  Nut 
Growers’  Association  will  give  you  some 
intensely  interesting  reading  on  nut  grow¬ 
ing.  The  present  secretary  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  is  Hr.  A.  S.  Colby,  Urbana,  Ill. 

H.  B.  T. 

Winter  Protection  of 
Grapevines 

What  protection  should  be  given  to 
grapevines  set  this  Fall,  so  they  will 
winter  in  good  condition?  s.  G. 

Grapevines  planted  in  the  Fall  may 
be  protected  in  a  very  satisfactory  way 
through  cutting  back  the  one  or  more 
canes  that  developed  the  past  season  to 
spurs  of  three  or  four  buds  on  each  and 
then  covering  all  with  a  mound  of  earth. 
In  fact  a  protective  covering  of  earth  is 
far  superior  to  all  other  materials.  Early 
in  the  Spring  remove  the  mound  so  that 
the  soil  is  level,  and  cut  away  all  but  one 
spur  entirely,  leaving  that  which  will 
form  the  most  upright  trunk.  The  spur 
retained  should  be  cut  back  to  two  buds. 

F.  E.  G. 


Growing  Oaks  from  Seed 

I  have  had  given  me  some  acorns  from 
famous  oak  trees — would  like  to  know 
the  best  way  to  sprout  them  as  would 
like  to  grow  some  trees.  c.  E.  p. 

Acorns  may  be  sown  at  once  in  the 
ground  prepared  for  them.  It  is  said 
that  seed  from  some  oaks  germinates  in 
the  Fall  and  becomes  partially  establish¬ 
ed  before  sending  up  a  top  the  following 
Spring.  Mice  and  rodents  will  cause 
most  trouble.  If  you  are  very  anxious 
to  have  the  acorns  survive  you  might  try 
planting  them  in  a  deep  box  lined  and 
covered  with  pearl  wire-netting,  and 
placing  the  box  outdoors.  The  young 
seedlings  could  later  be  transplanted  to 
nursery  rows.  h.  b.  t. 
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Cortland  Apple 


The  most  talked  of  Apple  in  America  Today! 

One  of  More  than  300  Varieties  of  Green’s  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines 
AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 


Winner  of  the  Wilder 
Silver  Medal,  highest 
award  possible  for  a 
new  fruit,  given  by  the 
American  Pomolog • 
ical  Society. 


From  a  small  beginning  in  1878  Green’s 
Nursery  has  grown  to  its  present  big  size  be¬ 
cause  of  its  square  methods,  dependable 
trees  and  low  prices.  Forty-eight  years  of 
good  reputation!  It  pays  to  buy  from  old 
reliable  Green’s  Nursery.  Get  healthy,  hardy, 
vigorous,  full  rooted  trees  and  bushes  that 
grow  and  produce  true  to  name. 


You,  Too,  Can  Grow  This 
Prize  Winning  Apple! 


Healthy,  vigorous,  2-year-old  trees 
from  GREEN’S  Nursery! 

Here’s  a  combination  that  can’t  be  beat  for  results.  The  GEN¬ 
UINE  Cortland  Apple,  with  all  the  high  quality  for  which 
Green’s  Fruit  Trees  are  noted!  If  you  have  never  seen  or 
tasted  Cortland,  there’s  a  real  treat  in  store  for  you.  Dr.  TJ.  P. 
Hedrick,  Horticulturist  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  says,  ‘‘The  Cortland  is 

Cannot  Be  Surpassed 

“It  cannot  be  surpassed  by  apples  grown  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  apple  growers  in  New  York  and  New  England  have 
an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  a  distinctive  fruit  that  will 
bring  renown  and  profit  to  the  industry  of  the  region.” 

It’s  a  big  apple,  bigger  than  McIntosh,  and  is  striped  in  light, 
bright  red.  Over  this  brilliant  coloring  lies  a  deep,  purplish 
bloom. 

The  flesh  is  exceptionally  firm,  crisp,  and  tender.  It  overflows 
with  rich,  luscious  juice.  A  tastier,  more  attractive  apple  is 
hard  to  imagine. 

Delicious  Fruit — Bigger  Proiits 

With  all  its  handsome  appearance  and  delicious  flavor  the 
Cortland  has  also  the  qualities  to  make  it  an  unusually  profita¬ 
ble  commercial  apple.  Its  season  is  from  2  to  3  weeks  later 
than  McIntosh.  It  hangs  firmly  to  the  tree,  stands  handliug, 
and  keeps  well. 

Both  for  bigger  profits  from  the  orchard,  and  for  delicious, 
healthful,  economically  grown  food,  fresh  from  your  own  fruit 
garden,  by  all  means  have  some  Cortlands! 

&  Get  your  young  Cortland  trees  direct  from  Green’s 
((  Nursery,  and  save  money,  too! 

jk  Over  300  Other  Growing  Things 

/§  \  For  Profit  and  Pleasure 


To  Beautify  Your  Home 
Grounds 

and  add  value  to  your  property,  get  Green’s  beautiful  flower 
ing  shrubs  and  vines.  Magnificent  roses,  ramblers,  gladioli, 
peonies,  phlox,  etc. 

Handsome  shade  and  ornamental 
trees,  evergreens,  windbreaks,  etc. 

See  Green’s  Money  Saving  Catalog  for  the  low  prices 
growing  i”  ' 


*  J  on  many 

things  to  set  off  your  home — all  of  the  same  high  qual¬ 
ity  as  Green’s  Fruit  Trees. 


Cash  Discounts  for  Early  Orders 
Transportation  Paid 

(See  Catalog) 

The  earlier  the  cash  order  the  bigger  the  discount.  Substan¬ 
tial  savings  over  Green’s  low,  direct-to-planter  prices. 

We  prepay  transportation  charges  (see  catalog).  An  additional 
saving.  You  can  tell  from  our  price  list  just  what  your  order 


will  cost  delivered. 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  if  desired.  T1 
shows  our  faith  and  confidence 
in  the  quality  and  value  of 
our  stock.  ^ 


Bose 

Pears 


Caco 

Grapes 


The  highest  quality,  often  selling  at  10 
cents  apiece  at  fancy  fruit  stores.  Very 
large,  of  distinct  gourd  shape.  Beauti¬ 
ful  golden  russet  color.  Juicy,  melting, 
and  deliciously  flavored.  A  treat  at 
home  and  commands  top  market  prices. 

McIntosh  Apple 

Also  Northern  Spy,  De- 
l/tmfll ( iWlllWUllll  licious,  Baldwin,  Win- 
Ill  JJIIllJ/f/  ter  Banana,  Greening, 
Mmll  ujjjjjjljf  Wealthy,  a  n  d  many 

II//W'  other  varieties. 


A  new  red  grape,  delicious  in  flavor,  ’wHrwaPtSi 

high  in  quality.  Early  ripening,  rich  ':iA  lit m 

in  sugar.  A  Catawba  and  Concord 

blend  with  large,  wine-red  grapes  in  JSSj^yla. 

compact  bunches  of  good  size  and  form. 

Syracuse  Raspberries 

Big-Tasty  ^ 

And  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  1  ur-  +  "m, 

rants.  Gooseberries,  Asparagus.  Rhu-  from 

barb,  and  other  garden  roots.  Nursery  V 

Dwarf  Apple  and  to  You" 

Pear  Trees  at  a  definite  \ 

In  finest  varieties.  Bear  full  sized  saving  and 
fruit,  easy  to  pick,  usually  second  sea-  only  one  \ 

son  after  planting.  Excellent  as  pro-  ,  j,. 

ductive  borders,  hedges,  and  fillers.  handling 

;ry  company 

Rochester,  N.  Y, 

The  original  Mail  Order  Nursery  House — the  only  concern  in  Rochester  selling 

trees  exclusively  direct  to  the  consumer • 


Send  for 

Green’s  Money-Saving  Catalog 

What  a  wonderful  selection  its  pages  offer-^ 

more  than  300  varieties  of  growinfu^ 

things!  All  at  such  attractively  low  Jr 

prices  and  liberal  terms!  Full  of ^ 

helpful  information.  A  book  r 

you'll  enjoy  and  find  profita- 

able.  Send  a  post  card  K 

for  it — or  use  the  ^r 

coupon  in  the  * 

corner.  S  PleaSe 


Elberta  Peach  /  |\ 

Also  Crawford,  Roch-  I  .0$) 

ester.  Hale,  and  other  V,  ..  :^?y 
varieties.  'tgtgmgr 

Other  Fruit  Trees 

Pear,  Apricot,  Plum,  Quince,  Cherry, 
and  Nut  Trees.  All  finest  varieties. 


Name 


( Please  write  plainly) 


Direct  to  You  from  Nursery 
at  a  definite  saving  and  only  ONE  handling 
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tells  Haw  to  grow  them 


Here  is  my  brand  new  Berry  Book  that  tells  you  how  to  make  $500 
to  $1,200  per  acre  from  Strawberries  grown  the  “Kellogg  Way.”  This 
may  seem  like  a  lot  of  money  to  get  from  a  single  acre  in  one  year,  but 
it  is  easy  to  make  these  big  profits  when  you  have  the  right  plants  and 
the  right  method  of  growing  them.  More  than  100,000  growers  are 
making  these  profits  the  “Kellogg  Way.”  Here’s  the  proof. 


H.  M.  Hansen,  Wisconsin,  says — “You  have  E.  D.  Andrews  of  Michigan  fully  paid  for  his 
my  permission  to  make  your  claims  even  stronger  $4,000  home  from  the  profits  off  2  acres  of  Kel- 
because  my  returns  from  Kellogg  berries  show  logg’s  Thorobreds. 

better  than  $1,400  per  acre.”  W.  R.  Randall  of  Illinois  made  at  the  rate  of 

“From  only  one  acre  of  Strawberries  grown  the  $1,900  per  acre,  and  Jacob  S.  Rodgers  of  Penn- 
‘Kellogg  Way’,  I  made  $1,800  last  year.” — W.  sylvania  picked  8,500  quarts  off  one  acre,  which 
L.  Tillston,  Vermont.  brought  $1,700. 

One  Acre  of  Kellogg  Strawberries  Will  Make 
More  Money  Than  40  Acres  of  Common  Crops 

Big  Crops  of  Berries  and  big  profits  come  easy  when  you  know  how.  I  spent  30  years 
learning  how  to  make  berry  plants  produce  these  big  money  crops.  This  very  berry 
book  I  send  you  FREE  tells  the  whole  story.  In  one  hour  with  this  book  you  can  learn 
what  it  has  taken  me  30  years  to  learn.  Send  for  it — read  it  and  see  how  thousands  are 
making  these  profits  from  Kellogg  Strawberries.  It’s  the  finest  Berry  Book  ever 
produced — also  tells  how  to  get  big  crops  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries 
and  Grapes.  The  book  is  FREE — just  send  the  coupon 
below  or  a  post  card  will  do.  M 

1\  w® .»  SsjrS isKj£o*i  B* 

*\  ties,  *$1.00  |  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  2123  Three  Rivers,  Mich.  | 

b\  1  '  1  ■  Send  me  your  FREE  book  “Kellogg’s  Great  ■ 

cow  ' '  p  £  BEATTY  I  Crops  of  Strawberries  and  How  to  Grow  I 

^Y- - *  President  |  Them.”  g 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.  ■  j 

Box  2123  -  Town. . State. .  g 

Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A.  ■■■  hh  ■■  m  Hi  ■■■■■■■■  a  on  h* 
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GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SUES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  SU  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


ree 


BETTER  SEEDS- 

So  Important  to  Garden  Success 


MAU  LES 
1926 

SEED  BOOK 


B' 


ACK  of  every  transaction  with  our  customers, 
whether  the  order  be  large  or  small,  stands  our 
49-year-old  policy — 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

That  there  are  no  better  seeds  than  Maule’9,  has  been  proven 
yearly  by  our  more  than  half  a  million  customers  to  their 
own  satisfaction. 

You  should  giveMaule’s  Seeds  atrialthis  year— you  run  no  risk 
—  we  are  specialists  in  the  better  quality  seeds, 
roots  and  bulbs  for  vegetable  and  flower  gardens. 

It’s  time  now  to  plan  your  garden  and  select  your 
seeds,  but  before  doing  so,  send  at  once  for 
our  big  and  beautiful  new  seed  book. 

Practically  every  order  is  shipped 
within  24  hours  after  receipt. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

8l4Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Fertilizer  for  Lettuce 

Have  there  ever  been  any  experiments 
with  commercial  fertilizers  for  growing 
head  lettuce  for  market?  My  soil  (a  rich 
alluvial  soil)  seems  to  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  nitrogen,  everything  growing  to 
large  size  and'  good  color,  but  fails  to 
produce  the  crop  of  grain  that  it  should, 
barley  and  oats  lodging  badly.  Last  Win¬ 
ter  I  planted  to  lettuce  and  it.  made  large 
heads  of  beautiful  color  but  failed  to 
harden  up  well  for  Eastern  shipment. 
What  could  I  use  that  might  cause  it  to 
harden?  Superphosphate  and  sulphate 
of  potash  are  available  here  at  reasonable 
price.  Superphosphate  will  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  a  crop  of  Alfalfa-  here  on  my  soil. 

Caderia,  Cal.  8.  E.  K. 

I  have  used  almost  every  grade  of 
phosphate  and  all  kinds  of  manure  in 
growing  head  lettuce,  and  have  found 
that  too  much  ammonia  in  the  phosphate 
will  produce  large  soft  heads.  I  am 
quite  sure  your  trouble  is  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  plow 
under  a  green  crop  next  Spring  or  this 
Fall,  such  as  Alfalfa,  then  broadcast  one 


A  Bee-keepers’  Field  Day 

The  Deputy  State  Bee  Inspectors  of 
New  Jersey  held  a  field  day  at  the  apiary 
of  Archibald  X.  Lupton  last  June.  There 
was  a  bumper  crop  of  honey  last  year, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  If  there 
had  been  showers  enough  to  keep  the 
clovers  in  good  condition  we  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  had  the  greatest  honey  flow 
ever  experienced  in  Jersey. 

The  pictures  Shows  a  few  of  the  bee 
enthusiasts  looking  at  a  section  heavy 
with  honey  from  the  well-filled  supers. 
The  inspector  holds  a  smoker  between 
his  knees  for  use  if  the  bees  get  cross. 
This  apiary  is  quite  well  Italianized  and 
Mrs.  Lupton  ventured  without  a  veil  over 
her  face.  Mr.  Lupton  familiarly  known 
the  country  round  as  “Arch,”  has  carved 
his  name  in  living  letters  in  the  privet 
hedge  in  front  of  his  home.  L-u-p-t-o-n 
and  the  arch  at  the  corner  makes  it  read 
A rch  Lupton,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
kids.  Everything  green  in  the  Lupton 


Bee-keepers’  Field  Day 


ton  of  acid  phosphate  and  one-half  ton  yard,  even  the  hedge  and  trees  is  in  mem- 
of  sulphate  of  potash  to  the  acre,  and  ory  of  somebody,  and  has  been  given  to 
harrow  in,  I  believe  you  will  have  good  them.  The  greenery  brings  many  birds 
results.  wm.  perkins.  to  their  bowers.  cora  j.  siieppard. 

New  Jersey. 


Pear  Slugs  and  Pear  Scab 

I  send  two  pears  and  some  leaves  off 
the  same  tree.  You  will  see  that  the 
pears  have  deep  cracks.  So  far  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  insect  that  might 
be  responsible  for  this  condition.  The 
tree  is  a  young  Beurre  d’Anjou.  It  has 
never  been  sprayed,  because  I  fear  harm-, 
ing  my  purple  martins,  who  use  the 
tender  young  pear  leaves  for  lining  their 
nests.  J.  E.  S. 

Freeport,  N.  Y. 

The  leaves  showed  the  characteristic 
work  of  the  pear  slug  which  has  been  so 
common  this  year  in  eastern  orchards. 
The  top  layer  of  the  leaf  is  eaten  by  this 
small  snail-like  creature  and  the  network 
of  veins  untouched.  Foliage  that  is  at¬ 
tacked  may  turn  brown  and  die,  so  that 
in  severe  eases  a  tree  may  appear  de¬ 
foliated.  Fortunately  control  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult.  In  well-sprayed  commercial  or¬ 
chards  pear  slug  is  of  no  importance. 
Freshly  slaked  lime  dusted  onto  the  trees 
will  destroy  the  larvae,  or  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate,  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead. 
Arsenate  of  lead,  4  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  is  preferable,  however,  because  of 
its  safety  and  ease  of  procuring. 

The  splitting  of  the  fruit  was  due  to 
the  pear  scab  fungus,  a  different  organ¬ 
ism  than  that  causing  apple  scab,  al¬ 
though  very  similar  in  character.  On 
Flemish  Beauty  and  Winter  Nelis  it  is 
particularly  damaging,  while  Ivieffer  is 
fairly  resistant.  Control  in  eastern  or¬ 
chards  is  accomplished  by  sprays  of  lime- 
sulphur,  1  to  50,  applied  (1)  when  the 
cluster  buds  have  separated,  (2)  when 
the  petals  have  fallen,  and  (3)  about  two 
weeks  later.  In  ordinary  years  the  first 
two  sprays  will  be  sufficient.  h.  b.  t. 


Culture  of  Gloxinias 

Will  you  tell  about  the  care  of  the 
Gloxinia?  I  am  sure  there  are  several 
who  would  like  to  hear  about  them. 

Afton,  N.  Y.  MRS.  C.  E.  R. 

Gloxinias  are  natives  of  tropical  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  require  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
tropical  temperature  in  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  They  are  naturally  Summer  flow¬ 
ering  plants.  They  are  propagated  by 
seeds,  or  by  cuttings  of  leaf  or  stem. 
Seeds  are  sown  in  a  warm  temperature 
early  in  February  in  pans  or  shallow 
boxes.  Soil  required  is  a  finely  sifted 
mixture  of  peat,  leaf  mold  and  fine  sand 
in  equal  proportions.  When  the  little 
seedlings  come  up  they  must  he  watered 
very  carefully,  or  they  will  damp  off. 
Even  in  active  growth  they  must  never 
be  watered  over  the  foliage ;  water  must 
be  applied  to  the  soil  without  wetting  the 
leaves,  though  the  plants  like  a  warm 
humid  atmosphere.  As  soon  as  the  little 
seedlings  can  be  handled  they  should  be 
potted  in  thumb  pots,  using  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  leaf  mold,  one  part  fibrous 
loam  and  one  part  peat.  Shade  the 
plants  from  sunlight  and  keep  out  of 
drafts.  They  should  he  shifted  to  larger 
pots,  with  the  same  soil  mixture,  as  they 
require,  and  should  flower  during  August. 
While  flowering  they  need  plenty  of  air. 
After  flowering  the  ieaves  will  ripen,  and 
water  should  be  gradually  withheld. 
When  the  leaves  have  dried  off  the  roots 
should  be  left  in  the  pots,  and  stored  in  a 
temperature  of  45  degrees  or  thereabouts  : 
they  will  not  stand  frost.  They  should 
be  watered  occasionally ;  just  enough  to 
keep  the  tubers  from  shriveling.  About 
February  they  will  show  signs  of  growth  ; 
those  most  advanced  should  be  repotted, 
all  the  old  soil  being  shaken  off,  and  the 
same  mixture  as  before  being  need.  Give 
little  water  until  active  root  growth  be¬ 
gins;  then  i*epot  in  the  pots  they  will 
flower  in,  and  treat  as  the  previous  sea¬ 
son.  Tubers  can  he  grown  for  several 
years,  and  a  succession  of  bloom  secured 
by  potting  at  different  times. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Onion  Culture 

I  want  your  advice  on  how  to  raise 
onions.  I  sowed  one  pound  of  seed  last 
Spring  and  got  about  70  bushels  of 
onions  good  for  sale,  and  a  lot  of  thick- 
necks.  I  had  Prizetaker  seed,  yellow. 
iNext  Spring  I  want  to  sow  red  seed 
onions,  about  three  pounds.  I  want  to 
know  how  to  prepare  the  soil  in  the 
Spring,  and  is  Fall  plowing  good  for  the 
beds?  Is  barnyard  manure  better  than 
fertilizer  or  should  both  be  used?  Is 
lime  needed  and  is  ground  limestone  as 
good  as  burnt  lime?  Should  the  onions 
be  rolled  during  any  time  of  their  grow¬ 
ing?  j.  p. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  P.  will  have  very  few  “thickneeks” 
in  his  onions  if  he  will  sow  the  seed  as 
.  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring,  so  the 
onions  will  mature  in  August.  I  always 
sow  Prizetaker  as  they  bring  a  higher 
price  than  red  onions.  The  only  advant¬ 
age  I  find  in  Fall  plowing  is  the  ground 
will  dry  more  quickly  in  the  Spring,  so 
the  seed  can  be  sown  earlier.  Do  not  use 
barnyard  manure.  If  you  can  get  a  grade 
of  fertilizer  running  about  5-8-10,  it  will 
save  much  labor  in  weeding  the  onions. 

Select  a  plot  of  ground  that  is  as  free 
from  weeds  and  stones  as  possible.  After 
plowing  sow  one  ton  of  5-8-10  fertilizer 
per  acre  and  harrow  in,  then  drag  until 
the  ground  is  perfectly  level.  You  need 
not  be  afraid  of  getting  ground  packed 
too  much  unless  it  is  soggy  when  it  is 
plowed,  and  this  should  never  be  the 
case. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  more 
perfect  condition  you  have  your  ground 
before  you  sow  your  seed  the  earlier  it 
will  be  to  work  the  onions  after  they  are 
up.  Be  sure  to  have  soil  compact  before 
sowing  seed,  as  it  will  not  germinate  in 
loose  soil.  After  sowing  seed  in  drills 
a  foot  apart,  roll  the  ground  with  light 
hand  roller.  It  is  not  necessary  to  roll 
the  onion  tops  at  any  time. 

To  make  an  ideal  plot  for  raising 
onions,  select  a  spot  free  from  stones : 
plow  about  April  1 ;  sow  one-half  ton  of 
5-S-10;  harrow  and  drag.  Continue  to 
harrow  and  drag  once  a  week  until  the 
first  of  August,  by  that  time  most  of 
the  weed  seed  will  have  germinated  and 
been  killed.  Then  sow  Soy  beans  or 
cow  peas.  Plow  under  in  November.  In 
the  Spring  harrow  well  with  spring-tooth  ; 
then  sow  one-half  ton  of  5-8-10  fertilizer : 
drag  until  level  and  sow  seed.  Of  course 
you  lose  a  crop  the  year  you  are  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil  but  where  one  has  plenty 
of  ground  it  pays  big  in  labor,  such  as 
weeding,  and  increase  in  yield. 

WILLIAM  PERKINS. 


Peach  Bark  Beetles 

Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a 
peach  tree  that  is  attacked  by  bark  bee¬ 
tles  or  shot-hole  borers?  A.  s. 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

The  bark  beetles  very  rarely  attack 
healthy  trees.  They  are  usually  found 
in  trees  that  are  in  poor  vigor,  due  to 
Winter  injury,  yellows,  or  the  attacks  of 
the  common  peach  borer.  The  remedy  is 
to  locate  the  underlying  trouble  and  over¬ 
come  it.  A  general  toning  up  of  the  tree 
by  the  application  of  nitrogenous  ferti¬ 
lizers  will  help.  As  for  the  beetles,  a  re¬ 
pellent  wash  of  stiff  whitewash  is  said 
to  give  good  results,  and  lime-sulphur 
applied  in  early  Spring  is  also  recom¬ 
mended.  H.  B.  T. 


Grafting  Spruce  . 

I  wish  information  relative  to  the 
growing  of  Roster’s  blue  spruce.  Is  it 
practical  to  graft  scions  on  Norway  or 
white  spruce  stock?  If  so  what  is  the 
proper  season  for  doing  this  work  and 
the  best  size  of  stock?  Perhaps  it  is 
more  common  to  grow  this  spruce  from 
cuttings.  In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  under  the  heading,  “Handling 
Spruce  Cuttings,”  H.  B.  T.  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  the  treatment  of  cuttings.  I  do 
not  have  a  hothouse  however,  and  would 
rather  make  grafts  in  the  open  if  this 
is  practical.  v.  M.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  spruces  are  propagated  by 
cuttings,  the  cuttings  are  taken  from  ma¬ 
ture  wood  in  Autumn  and  set  under 
cover  in  sand.  They  are  kept  quiet  un¬ 
til  the  cut  ends  begin  to  callus,  when 


they  are  given  bottom  heat  and  they 
then  strike  root.  Grafting  is  done  be¬ 
tween  November  and  March — the  last  of 
January  is  preferred  by  many  nursery¬ 
men  because  at  this  time  the  roots  of  the 
stocks  have  just  nicely  started.  The 
veneer  graft  is  employed  almost  ex¬ 
clusively.  In  this  form  of  grafting  a 
thin  layer  of  bark  is  removed  from  the 
stock  about  an  inch  long,  and  this  is 
matched  to  a  similarly  exposed  portion 
of  the  scion  and  the  two  bound  firmly 
together.  Thus  only  the  new  wood  is 
cut  and  a  large  area  of  active  tissue  is 
provided  for  a  good  union. 

•'Norway  and  white  spruce  stocks  are 
most  commonly  employed  for  grafting. 
Possibly  there  is  an  outdoor  method  of 
grafting  evergreens  that  requires  no 
glass,  as  V.  M.  B.  suggests.  If  there  is 
let  us  hear  from  those  who  have  tried  it. 

H.  B.  T. 


Killing  Suckers  from  Roots 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  extermi¬ 
nate  certain  growth  of  locust  and  vines 
that  have  been  cut  down  several  times, 
but  seem  to  spread  all  over  the  place.  Is 
there  some  liquid  which  will  kill  the 
growth,  or  can  you  give  me  some  advice 
about  killing  the  vines  and  brush? 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  c.  R. 

A  spray  of  arsenite  of  soda,  iron  sul¬ 
phate,-  coal  oil,  or  carbolic  acid  will  kill 
the  foliage  of  these  suckers  and  effectual¬ 
ly  stop  their  growth  for  the  time  being, 
but  they  will  also  kill  anything  else 
which  they  come  in  contact  with.  The 
best  way  to  eradicate  these  suckers  and 
vines  is  to  keep  cutting  them  off  regu¬ 
larly  and  starve  the  roots  to  death.  One 
season’s  attention  to  keep  the  tops  cut 
off,  and  the  underground  parts  will  per¬ 
ish  and  end  the  nuisance.  B.  B.  T. 


Where  Did  the  Trumpet 
Creeper  Come  From? 

In  1881  I  came  to  live  in  my  present 
home.  There  were  then,  in  an  angle 
formed  by  a  projecting  part  of  the 
(stone)  house  a  flourishing  trumpet 
creeper  and  a  smaller  Wistaria.  Two 
years  thereafter  the  trumpet  creeper  dis¬ 
appeared — dug  up,  I  suppose  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  who  disliked  it.  The 
Wistaria  thrived  and  is  now  an  enor¬ 
mous  vine  with  a  tendency  to  spread  be¬ 
yond  all  bounds.  Until  within  a  few 
years  it  was  kept  trimmed  back,  and 
that  corner  clear  and  free  from  other 
growths,  but  lately  it  has  been  neglected, 
and  the  corner  is  a  jungle  of  vines.  In 
all  these  years  nothing  lias  been  seen  of 
the  trumpet  creeper  until  last  Summer, 
when  a  blossom  suddenly  appeared,  and 
on  examination  I  found  a  large  and  flour¬ 
ishing  vine  intermingled  with  the  Wis¬ 
taria.  Where  did  it  come  from?  Could 
that  root  have  lived  underground  for  over 
40  years  without  a  leaf  or  shoot  being 
allowed  to  show  itself?  There  has  been 
no  slip  thrown  out  which  could  have  root¬ 
ed  itself.  No  neighbor  within  miles  has 
a  trumpet  creeper.  This  vine  may  have 
been  growing  for  three  years — the  length 
of  time  that  the  corner  has  been  left  to 
itself — but  before  that  it  certainly  was 
not  there.  Who  can  solve  this  puzzle  for 
me?  t. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  trumpet 
creeper  vine  grew  unnoticed  all  those 
years,  although  it  may  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  recently  longer  than  there  is  any 
positive  knowledge  about.  More  than 
likely  this  vine  sprang  from  seed  from 
the  old  vine,  lying  dormant  for  many 
years.  In  a  test  to  determine  the  length 
of  life  of  seeds,  seeds  from  21  weed  seeds 
were  buried.  At  the  end  of  30  years 
eight  kinds  germinated.  The  seed  theory, 
then,  is  not  without  the  realms  of  prob¬ 
ability,  but  perhaps  there  are  other  ex¬ 
planations.  H.  B.  T. 


At  a  small  country  station  a  freight 
train  pulled  in  and  side-tracked  for  the 
passenger  train.  The  passenger  arrived 
and  pulled  out ;  then  the  freight  started 
to  do  its  switching.  A  placid  well-dressed 
woman  had  alighted  from  the  passenger 
train  and  was  passing  close  to  one  of  the 
freight  brakemen  when  he  yelled  to  his 
buddy.  “Jump  on  her  when  she  comes 
by,  Bill,  run  her  down  by  the  elevator, 
cut  her  in  two  and  bring  the  head  end 
up  by  the  depot!”  The  lady  picked  up 
her  skirts  and  ran  for  the  station  yelling 
murder  at  every  jump. — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 
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To  introduce  Cheney  Tub¬ 
ulars  to  you — the  ties  that 
wear  and  wear  and  wear!  iSp 

Cheney  Brothers  are  making  this 
special  offer — a  75c.  tie  for  50c. 

This  Cheney  Tubular  is  all  silk, 
with  an  interesting  pattern  of 
lustrous  white  on  a  background 
of  rich,  deep  blue.  It  harmonizes 
with  any  shirt  or  suit,  slides 


easily,  knots  well,  It  makes  a 
neat  knot  the  first  time,  and  stays 
where  you  want  it.  It  is  woven 
in  one  piece  —  no  seam  to  rip, 
no  lining  to  wrinkle. 

This  special  offer  is  only  good 
for  one  month 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 
181  Madison  Ave.  at  34th  Street 
New  York  City 

FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW* 


,me  the  Cheney  TubuU.,*5 

tr^hia»-dosiBg5oc' 
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HAYES  FRUIT-FOG 


SPRAYERS 


Fog  Sprayers,  trac¬ 
tion,  power  and 
tractordriven  types. 

HAYES  PUMP  AND 
PLANTER  CO. 

814  Sixth  St..  Galva.  III. 
D.pt.  14 


Save  Time  and  Money 
On  Every  Spraying  Job 

Hayes  Sprayers  are  built  by  experts  in  one 
of  the  largest  sprayer  factories  in  the  world ; 
makers  of  50  different  models  from  hand 
atomizers  to  giant  Triplex  Power  Sprayers. 

Every  Sprayer  Guaranteed 

Highestqualitymaterial  together 
with  correct  design  and  Hayes 
high  standard  of  workmanship 
make  Hayes  Sprayers  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  long  lasting.  All  work¬ 
ing  parts  carefully  built  and  guar¬ 
anteed.  Ease  of  operation,  speed 
and  low  cost  make  them  first 
choice  on  every  spraying  job. 
Protect  your  trees,  garden,  stock 
andpoultrywithHayesSprayers. 
Stop  your  losses  due  to  disease 
and  vermin  now. 

FREE.  We  will  mail  the  sprayer 
catalog  free  to  any  address.  If 
you  have  fruit  trees  or  a  vine¬ 
yard  ask  about  Fruit 


ou  can 
it  — get  bettei 

more  garden  profit; 
— __  more  money  — have  healthiei 
crops,  bigger  yield,  finer  produce,  if  you 

USE  ISBELL'S  SEEDS 

Why  experiment— usetriedprover 
seeds  that  have  made  good  for  47  years 
Writetodayfor  1926  Annual.  IT’S  FREE, 
Tells  all  about  varieties,  soil,  wher 
to  plant,  etc.  Post  card  will  bring  it 
S.  M. ISBELL  &  CO.  c*?-*, (861 

244  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Michigan 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries  — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful- 
Profitable.  Itpays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72. E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


aT/j  The  Berlin  Quart 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
1926  catalog  showing  our  com¬ 
plete  line,  and  secure  your 
baskets  and  crates  at  Winter 
Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


TOMATO 


CONDON'S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 

"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 

^  ^  fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you  out 

^Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  we 
^^Vwill  mail  yon  126  seeds  of  Condon’s  Giant 
k\EverbearingTomato  and  mm  ■■  mm 
"lour  Biff  1926  Catalog  of ■"U 
ft  Seeds.  Plants,  Shrubs.  I 
II 192- Page  Book,  tells  how.  and  what  to 
S plant.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  Seed* 
J  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

CONDON  BROS., Seedsman 

Tlnr.k  River  Vqlley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  1 65  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


RELIABLE  Concord  Grape 

2  yrs.,  87 — 100;  860 — M;  Medium — 840.  Mont¬ 
morency,  M  o  r  e  1 1  o  ,  2  yrs.,  836— 100;  8300— M. 
Apple  Root  Grafts — Delicious,  McIntosh,  Baldwin 
— 820—  M,  Best  of  everything— guaranteed. 

BRANDYWINE  NURSERIES,  WestChester.  Pa. 


r*EACH  TREES 

SPECIAL  SALE  FOR  LIMITED  TIME 

Get  our  catalog  and  special  sale  price.  Act  quick  to 
save  money. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES  7  Main  SI  PERRY,  b 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Fruit  Trees 
Roses,  Ornamentals.  Bulbs.  Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  free.  J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  R  10  Bridgman  Mich 


s 


TRAWBERRY 


Fine  Stock  of  MONEY 
MAKING  Kindt 
C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  80 


P 


LANTS  Best  Quality 

at  LOWEST  PRICES 
Free  catalog,  addrew 
SHOWELL,  MD. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS  Tiinst.v’  U0'  a  [ike,  _S1. 


H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist 


Illustrated  catalog  free. 

Box  253  New  London,  N.Y. 


Gladiolus  Satisfaction ia  resulfros?ndufm3ifJtown  by 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


U/ilcnn  <snv  RpJin^  $2.50  per  bushel. 

nilMJII  ouy  DBdllb  j.  D.  Thompson,  Lowes,  Delaware 


FARM  TO  REN  T — For  Term  of  Years  or  on  Share* 

to  good  farmer — highly  cultivated  fruit  farm,  vege¬ 
table  garden  and  vineyard,  with  complete  equip¬ 
ment,  including  tractor,  together  with  modern 
house,  outbuildings,  chicken  houses,  etc.  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y. ,  on  State  Rorfd,  30  miles  from  New 
York  City.  E,  BASHEW  S30  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  cSerycoSgS: 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E  SWASEY  &  CO,,  Portland,  Maine 
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Sweet-scented  Goldenrod  or 
Mountain  Tea 

There  are  at  least  50  species  of  golden- 
rod  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  these  are  famous  for 
their  handsome  flowers,  and  for  the 
sprightly  manner  in  which  they  brighten 
the  Autumnal  landscape.  But  appar¬ 
ently  there  is  only  one  species  that  is 
at  all  useful  to  man,  or  that  possesses 
any  real  virtue  apart  from  its  floral 
beauty.  The  common  name  for  this 
species  is  sweet-scented  goldenrod.  and 
its  botanical  name  is  Solidago  odora. 
Solidago  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word 
solidari,  to  unite,  because  of  the  supposed 
healing  qualities  residing  in  this  genus 
of  plants.  But  Solidago  is  surely  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  While  all  of  the  goldenrods  ex¬ 
cept  the  sweet  scented  are  pervaded  with 
a  bitter  principle,  yet  this  principle  is 
of  no  value  in  medicine.  Whoever  gave 
to  the  Solidagos  their  botanical  name 
evidently  hastened  to  the  conclusion  that 
because  the  plants  were  bitter  they  con¬ 
tained  medical  properties,  and  conse¬ 
quently  should  be  classed  as  medicinal 
herbs.'  Odora  is  a  term  descriptive  of 
the  fragrant  odor  of  Solidago  odora  and, 
incidentally,  of  its  warm  and  aromatic 
taste. 

This  plant  abounds  mostly  in  virgin 
soil.  Its  native  habitat  is  in  dry  wood¬ 
lands  and  on  sunny  slopes  of  hills  and 
mountains.  It  flourishes  especially  in 
the  Blue  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  mountain  folk  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  its  agreeable  qualities, 
and  where  they  gather  its  leaves  in  the 
Fall  and  dry  them  to  use  as  a  substitute 
for  tea.  Large  quantities  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  tea.  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
are  sold  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the 
mountains,  and  those  who  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  gathering  and  selling  it  can  al¬ 
ways  find  customers  who  are  eager  to 
buy.  The  taste  of  mountain  tea  very 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  commercial 
product.  In  fact  none  but  an  inveterate 
tea  drinker  can  discriminate  between  the 
two.  The  same  can  be  said  of  its  aroma, 
and  both  of  these  qualities .  are  lasting, 
that  is,  they  persist  in  the  leaves  even  for 
years  after  the  latter  are  dried.  Besides 
yielding  their  virtues  to  boiling  water  in 
the  form  of  tea,  the  leaves  also  yield  by 
distillation  a  fragrant  volatile  oil. 

The  roots  of  sweet  scented  goldenrod 
are  perennial  creepers.  These  _  yearly 
send  up  flowering  stems,  on  which  are 
borne  the  fragrant  leaves  scattered  al¬ 
ternately  along  their  sides.  The  stems 
are  round  and  slender  and  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  1U2 
to  3  in.  long  and  about  y 2  in.  wide.  If 
a  leaf  is  held  up  to  a  strong  light  it  will 
be  seen  to  be  speckled  with  small  trans¬ 
parent  dots.  The  tiny  yellow  flowers 
are  carried  in  a  raceme  on  the  top  of 
the  stem.  The  flowering  season  is  in 
Fall.  The  general  contour  of  this  plant 
is  so  like  that  of  some  of  its  fellow  Soli¬ 
dagos  that  even  the  practical  tea  hunter 
is  ofttimes  at  a  loss  to  tell  at  sight 
which  reallv  is  the  sweet-scented  species. 
Its  identification  is  rendered  all  the  more 
difficult  because  it  usually  is  found  grow¬ 
ing  side  by  side  with  others  of  its  kind. 
The  only  safe  way  to  distinguish  it  is  by 
the  taste  and  odor  of  the  bruised  leaf. 

Mountain  tea  has  been  sold  in  our  com¬ 
munity  'for  many  years,  but  always  by 
its  loedl  or  assumed  name.  Indeed  no 
one  seemed  to  know  of  any  other  name 
for  it.  although  personally  we  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  plant  had  long  been 
classified  by  botanists,  and  that  its  true 
name  might  just  as  readily  be  determined 
as  that  of  other  plants,  by  subjecting  an 
undried  specimen  to  the  usual  methods 
of  botanical  analysis.  No  opportunity 
ever  presented  itself  to  make  such  an 
analysis  until  this  Fall.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  friend  of  mine  also  be- 
came  interested  in  this  curious  plant,  and 
he  proposed  a  motor  trip  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  get  a  close  range  view  of  moun¬ 
tain  tea  on  its  native  heath,  and  to  bring 
away  flowering  specimens  for  more  de¬ 
liberate  examination.  We  made  our  trip 
the  latter  part  of  September,  but  what 
was  our  disappointment  on  arriving  at 
our  destination  at  not  finding  a  single 
plant  that  was  in  full  bloom.  We  were 
a  fortnight  too  early.  However,  we  did 
find  a  few  -straggling  blooms  that  were 
just  opening,  and  these  were  carried  back 
as  a  forlorn  hope,  trusting  that  a  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  would  disclose  enough  of 
their  essential  parts  to  make  possible  a 
correct  analysis.  We  succeeded  better 
with  our  examination  than  we  expected, 
so  that  by  comparing  what  the  glass  re¬ 
vealed  to'  us  with  the  description  of  the 
plant  in  our  botanical  text  book  we  were 
at  last  able  to  solve  the  mystery  of  this 
curious  Solidago  and  to  christen  it  by  its 
rightful  name.  . 

'it  is  strange  that  no  mention  of  this 
tea  has  been  made  outside  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  that  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  its  use  lias  been  handed  down  to 
us  from  earlier  times.  Substitutes  for 
Oriental  tea  were  quite  freely  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  here 
was  a  substitute  measuring  up  to_  the 
genuine  article  on  all  agreeable  points, 


and  yet  our  forefathers  seemingly  passed 
it  by  for  others  of  much  inferior  quality. 
I  believe  they  did  it  unknowingly,  per¬ 
haps  through  ignorance  of  the  plants’ 
very  existence.  What  a  treat  they  missed, 
drinking  their  patriotic  infusions  of 
spicebush  and  sassafras  bark,  when  na¬ 
ture  had  placed  such  a  delectable  product 
for  them  right  in  their  own  mountain 
fastnesses. 

The  virtues  of  Solidago  odora  have  not 
been  overdrawn.  It  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  scientific  study  and  chemical 
research.  Perhaps  as  a  beverage  it  would 
be  free  from  the  injurious  effects  on  the 
human  system  of  imported  tea,  and  as 
a  flavoring  agent  its  volotile  oil  might 
prove  a  valuable  subject  for  experimen¬ 
tation  to  the  pharmacist  and  the  con¬ 
fectioner.  8.  D.  BLATTCH. 

Lebanon  Go.,  Pa. 


Cotton  Grown  at  the  North 

[We  have  had  several  items  about  cot¬ 
ton  which  was  matured  at  the  North.  We 
sent  a  sample  of  such  cotton  from  'Dela¬ 
ware  to  experts  in  'North  Carolina,  and 
have  received  this  report.  It  is  well  to 
know  all  about  such  things.  Our  under¬ 
standing  is  that  the  cotton  grown  in 
Southern  Illinois  was  of  good  quality.] 

This  boll  is  normal  in  appearance  and 
five-locked,  and  the  lint  has  good  color. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lint  is  so  weak 
that  quite  a  bundle  of  the  fibers  may 
easily  be  broken  in  the  fingers.  Such 


lint  would  make  a  very  inferior  quality 
of  fabric. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  growing  a  few  stalks  of  cotton  that 
mature  bolls  and  making  a  commercial 
proposition  of  cotton  growing.  There  is 
probably  no  county  in  New  York  that 
would  not  mature  a  few  bolls  of  an  early 
variety  of  cotton.  Last  year  we  received 
a  full-grown,  matured  boll  of  cotton 
grown  in  Ontario.  With  cotton  selling 
at  20  cents  a  pound,  however,  200  lbs. 
of  lint  at  least  must  be  produced  per  acre, 
or  upward  of  600  lbs.  of  seed  cotton,  the 
unginned  product.  The  practice  of  tak¬ 
ing  up  a  cotton  plant  before  all  the  bolls 
open  and  storing  it  is  quite  common 
when  extra  fancy  plants  are  desired  for 
show  purposes. 

A  portion  of  the  southeastern  part  of 
Virginia  became  very  much  interested  in 
cotton  a  few  years  ago,  and  some  of  the 
cotton  grown  there  was  tended  by  experi¬ 
enced  growers  from  the  Carolinas.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  Virginia  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  indicate  that  they  are  not  encourag¬ 
ing  cotton  growing  except  in  a  very 
limited  area,  however,  and  Virginia  farm¬ 
ers  are  abandoning  cotton  growing. 

Of  course  there  is  no  telling  what  can 
be  done  when  we  become  more  expert  in 
plant  breeding.  The  varieties  of  cotton 
commonly  grown  now  ripen  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than 
the  varieties  commonly  grown  25  years 
ago. 


part  of  the  country.  This  machine  con¬ 
sists  of  two  wheels,  a  lever  for  lowering 
knives,  and  the  seat.  There  are  four 
knives  revolving  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cut  the  stalks  into  pieces  about  four 
inches  long.  Two  horses  have  to  be 
used  in  order  to  straddle  the  row,  but 
it  pulls  light.  Some  cutters  take  two 
rows,  but  ino-st  of  them  one,  which  makes 
slow  progress  in  large  fields.  This  ma¬ 
chine  will  not  work  properly  when  stalks 
are  wet. 

A  much  better  way  is  that  of  the  west¬ 
ern  farmer.  He  takes  a  tractor,  or 
horse-drawn  disk.  First  time  the  field 
is  disked  with  the  rows.  The  second 
time  (if  necessary)  is  disked  cater-cor- 
ner  or  crosswise.  By  this  time  the  field 
is  in  perfect  shape  to  do  a  good  job  of 
plowing,  especially  with  gang  plows. 
However,  Fall  plowing  is  preferable,  as 
it  gives  the  stalks  a  better  chance  to 
rot.  SAM  STUBENTHAL. 

New  York. 


Stalk-cutter  in  the  Cornfield 

I  have  read  G.  R.  Bashore’s  articles 
on  plowing  under  cornstalks.  I  have 
used  a  eonrstalk  cutter  quite  often  in 
Texas,  but  have  never  seen  one  in  this 


Auditor’s  Sale 

What  is  meant  by  an  auditor’s  sale  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey?  A.  s. 

New  York. 

An  auditor’s  sale  is  a  sale  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  appointed  to  act  as  an  officer  of 
the  court  to  satisfy  debts.  The  auditor 
is  usually  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the 
court  in  which  the  case  is  being  tried 
and  the  auditor  determines  the  value  of 
the  property  to  be  sold  at  the  sale,  sells 
the  property  and  returns  the  proceeds  in 
the  court  to  be  distributed  to  the 
creditors.  Y.  R. 
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This  Lead  Seal 
“True-to-Name”  Guarantee 
Stays  on  the  Tree 


85,000  Kellys’  Fruit  Trees 

Certified  by  Dr.  Shaw  in 

Trees  upon  which  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  staff  of  examiners  have 
placed  the  “True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

What  does  this  Certifying  Seal  mean  to  you?  It  means  that 
some  of  the  'greatest  tree  experts  of  the  country— men  of. un¬ 
questioned  reputation  and  standing  who  are  outside  the  Kelly 
organization — have  inspected  and  certified  that  the  Kelly  tiees 
you  order  will  bear  the  fruit  you  must  have.  This  Seal  stays 
on  the  trees  and  protects  you  against  loss  and  disappointment 
— you  know  in  advance  that  your  years  of  cultivation  and  care 
will  be  most  profitably  spent  because  Kellys’  trees  will  produce 
the  kind  of  fruit  you  i>lanted  in  the  beginning. 

Many  thousands  of  fruit  growers  have  purchased  Kellys’  trees 
during  the  past  46  years.  There  may  be  some  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood-talk  to  the  owners.  We  will  gladly  send  you  their 
names  and  addresses  so  that  you  can  prove  through  your  neigh¬ 
bors  that  you  take  absolutely  no  chances  with  Kellys’  trees. 

Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apple 

Our  free  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  interesting  pic¬ 
tures  and  gives  complete  information  and  prices  on 
Kellys’  trees,  berry  bushes,  garden  roots,  evergreens  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  hedges.  You  will  find  the 
prices  low  and  the  information  it  gives  valuable  and- 
helpful  to  vou  in  your  fruit  growing. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the  rotation  re¬ 
ceived.  You  should  plan  to  order  your  selection  of  guar¬ 
anteed  “True-to-Name”  stock  early  and  let  us  hold  it  for 
you.  So  write  today  for  your  copy  of  our  catalog.  We 
have  no  agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Are  They  Lies? 

I  have  enjoyed  the  editorial  page  or 
Tub  R.  N.-Y.  Very  much  indeed  for  the 
last  few  years  as  I  think  you  are  very 
conscientious  in  your  attitude  on  the 
various  phases  of  life.  There  is  one 
criticism  .that  I  must  make  of  the  policy 
of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  and  that  is  your  print¬ 
ing  of  very  obvious  lies  by  some  of  your 
correspondents.  Take  George  Cosgrove 
for  instance.  Some  time  ago  he  said  he 
had  a  seven-pound  Leghorn.  He  knows 
that  such  a  statement  is  untrue.  In  your 
last  issue  Mr.  Justin  Cox  came  across 
with  an  eight-pound  one.  Can  you  beat 
that  for  nerve — just  as  if  anyone  cared. 
T  know  and  all  experienced  poultrvmen 
know  there  never  was  a  Leghorn,  that 
weighed  seven  pounds.  It  is  quite  a 
coincidence  that  one  weighed  just  seven 
and  the  other  one  eight  pounds  even..  An¬ 
other  case — sometime  ago  you  printed 
one  by  someone  who  claimed  he  had  an 
egg  11  inches  in  circumference  or  some¬ 
thing  about  that  measurement.  All  jok¬ 
ing  aside  this  must  have  been,  a  dinosaur 
egg,  but  why  print  such  a  lie  trying  to 
make  people  believe  it  was  a  hen’s  egg? 

Another  case,  a  picture  of  a  man  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  branch  of  a  tree  with  apples  so 
thick  there  was  no  room  for  leaves.  ITe 
probably  wanted  to  have  his  picture  in 
print  but  why  should  The  R,  N.-Y. 
waste  valuable  space  for  such  exaggera¬ 
tions? 

Another  case — a  man  wrote  in  saying 
how  delicious  woodchucks  were  to  eat. 
He  knows  and  you  know  that  such  ani¬ 
mals  never  are  eaten.  Who  would  think 
of  eating  a  rat  or  any  animal  of  the 
same  race?  But  I  have  said  enough  and 
trust  it  will  help,  you  to  see  the  light 
and  not  waste  time  on  such  obvious 
lies>  JAMES  OLCOTT. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Olcott  does  not  give  us 
his  address  so  we  cannot  write  him  about 
this.  It  is  rather  serious  business  to  call 
people  liars  in  this  way.  We  have  known 
George  Cosgrove  for  many  years  and  we 
believe  he  actually  had  a  seven-pound 
Leghorn.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
there  were  more  of  such  sizable  birds. 
As  for  the  egg  you  refer  to — it  came 
here  and  we  measured  it  by  putting  a 
string  around  it,  the  long  way,  and  then 
carefully  measuring  the  string.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  woodchuck  meat,  dozens  of  our 
readers  have  eaten  it  and  it  is  sold  every 
week  in  the  public  markets  of  Endicott, 
N.  Y.  The  woodchuck  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  of  animals  in  its  feeding  habits. 


Forward  and  Not  Back 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  story  of 
“A  Citv  Mechanic,” — the  man  who  while 
working  in  the  city  had  set  and  grown  a 
valuable  orchard  in  the  country,  and  in 
due  time  moved  on  to  his  farm,  only  to 
find  the  work  laborious,  irksome  and  tir¬ 
ing.  and  proceeded  to  offer  the  place  for 
sale.  I,  too,  am  a  back-to-thedander.  I 
know  all  about  the  aching  back  and  stiff 
joints,  and  have  been  looking  for  a  way 
out,  but  I  do  not  think  this  city  me¬ 
chanic  is  on  the  right  track.  In  my 
opinion  the  way  to  do  is  to  go  forward 
and  bring  the  activities  on  the  farm  to. a 
point  of  profitable  production  which  will 
warrant  the  hiring  of  help  enough  to  do 
the  most  of  the  muscular  and  physical 
labor.  Get  something  going  which  will 
bring  in  income  enough  so  that  you  can 
see  your  way  clear  to  have  steady  help 
the  year  round.  I  have  tried  four  things 
— vegetables,  berries,  Summer  boarders 
and  hens.  They  have  been  profitable  in 
about  the  order  named.  The  only  hired 
man  I  have  had  the  year  round  has  been 
she  whom  I  led  to  the  altar  about  35 
years  ago,  though  we  have  had  other  oc¬ 
casional  helpers.  But  the  hens  have  done 
well  for  us.  So  now  I  am  going  to  double 
their  number,  build  new  houses  for  them, 
and  hire  a  man  for  the  year.  I  believe 
it  can  be  made  a  financial  success.  It 
will  give  our  muscles  a  rest  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  away  from  home  once  in 
a  while,  for  the  hen  business  is  very  con¬ 
fining.  I  mistrust  the  “City  Mechanic” 
(or  his  wife)  is  not  quite  as  fond  of  the 
country  as  he  imagined.  w.  E.  H. 

Massachusetts. 


Women  and  Smoky  Voting 

On  page  1507  we  have  a  little  note 
about  the  smoking  at  the  polling  place 
on  election  day.  Some  of  our  women 
readers  do  not  like  to  attend  a  caucus  or 
political  meeting  where  the  men  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fill  the  entire  room  with  to¬ 
bacco  smoke.  We  gave  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  which  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  quite  seriously  by  many  of  our 
readers.  We  learn  that  the  women  voters 
of  Wliitesboro,  N.  Y.,  have  had  this  nuis¬ 
ance  abated  and  they  went  at  it  appar¬ 
ently  in  the  right  way.  They  found  that 
the  caucus  was  usually  a  place  where 
most  of  the  men  seemed  to  be  smoking 


for  a  prize,  which  apparently  was  to  be 
given  to  the  man  who  could  produce  the 
greatest  volume  of  tobacco  smoke  in  a 
given  time.  Most  of  the  male  voters  in 
town  were  apparently  eager  to  win  this 
contest,  and  the  result  was  that  the  room 
was  generally  packed  so  closely  with 
tobacco  smoke  that,  as  one  reporter  put 
it,  you  could  cut  the  smoke  with  a  knife 
and  throw  it  out  in  chunks.  Apparently, 
a  part  of  this,  at  least,  was  designed  to 
keep  the  women  away  from  the  polls,  for 
most  women  seriously  object  to  having 
their  hair  and  their  clothing  completely 
saturated  with  the  smoke  from  poor  to¬ 
bacco.  These  women  considered  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  time  and  then  acted.  They  got 
together  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
political  managers  of  the  party.  In  that 
petition  they  respectfully  requested  a  re¬ 
form  in  this  tobacco  smoke,  and  they 
were  able  to  put  their  language  in  such 
shape  that  the  political  managers  recog¬ 
nize  the  “steel  claw”  beneath  the  velvet 
glove.  Everyone  knew  just  what  these 
women  meant,  and  every  one  of  them 
was  a  voter  without  strong  party  affilia¬ 
tions,  at  least  on  local  matters.  A  good 
many  men  also  signed  this  petition,  and 
it  went  straight  to  the  mark.  The  man¬ 
agers  of  the  party  knew  that  they  were 
up'  against  it  and  they  did  not  propose 
to  see  this  bunch  of  legitimate  votes 
wafted  away  from  them  on  a  cloud  of 
tobacco  smoke.  They  therefore  gave  or¬ 
ders  that  there  would  be  no  smoking  at 
the  caucus.  This  was  carried  out,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  hereafter  instead 
of  a  party  caucus  represented  by  any 
tobacco  smoke,  there  will  be  a  primary 
smokeless,  but  at  the  same  time  efficient. 
We  suggest  to  our  women  voters  that 
here  is  a  way  of  getting  their  will  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  They  are  now  vot¬ 
ers  and  their  vote  is  worth  just  as  much 
as  that  of  any  tobacco  smoker  in  the 
country.  They  should  use  their  power 
if  they  want  to  get  what  they  think  be¬ 
longs  to  them. 


Justice  for  the  Auto  Hog 

Just  a  little  comment  on  the  “Justice 
for  the  Auto  Hog,”  page  1533,  as  a 
subscriber  and  reader,  also  as  an  insur¬ 
ance  agent  and  real  estate  broker,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
I  second  the  motion  of  E.  H.  Davis  in 
denouncing  any  justice  who  fails  to  do 
his  sworn  duty  and  suggest  that  Mr. 
Davis  go  before  another  justice  with  his 
complaint.  As  for  $20  for  an  apple, 
serves  this  party  right ;  he  will  not 
stop  there  or  in  that  section  again,  as 
the  State  police  are  on  the  job. 

New  Jersey.  Joseph  h.  schooley. 


Eight-hour  Day 

I  have  read  the  article  on  page  1339 
concerning  the  eight-hour  day,  written 
by  A.  B.  S.  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a 
common  statement  made  by  the  advocates 
of  the  eight-hour  day  that  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  travel  to  and  from  their  work 
makes  a  longer  day  than  the  farmer  puts 
in,  but  how  many  of  these  eight-hour 
men.  if  working  for  a  farmer  and  board¬ 
ing  on  the  farm,  right  where  the  work  is, 
will  be  willing  to  work  over  eight  hours, 
enough  to  make  up  the  time  they  claim 
it  takes  them  to  go  to  and  from  their 
work  in  the  city?  Personally  I  never 
have  seen  any  that  would.  A.  B.  S.  asks 
how  many  farmers  work  eight  hours  per 
day.  To  this  I  can  say  that  all  the  fann¬ 
ers  in  my  section  work  a  much  longer 
day  than  this,  and  if  the  farmers  of  his 
section  can  carry  on  their  business  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  continuously  on  less  than 
an  eight-hour  day  even,  they  surely  have 
a  system  that  beats  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  country,  as  I  think  the  farmers  will 
all  acknowledge.  Very  few  people  who 
have  ever  had  a  perishable  crop  to  har¬ 
vest,  and  have  found  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  a  crew  of  eight-hour  men,  ever 
have  much  sympathy  for  the  eight-hour 
day  or  men  afterwards,  nor  do  they 
wonder  over  what  makes  the  high  cost  of 
living,  for  when  men  loaf  in  a  short  day 
it  increases  to  that  extent  the  cost  of 
producing  the  article  on  which  they  are 
working.  p.  E.  T,. 

Maine. 


Care  of  Dirt  Roads 

Most  of'  the  old  dirt  roads  here  have 
been  rounded  up  with  a  grader  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  gravel  or  crushed  limestone.  If 
the  gravel  is  coarse  it  is  run  through  a 
crusher  and  has  to  be  put  on  thick 
enough  to  be  satisfactory,  and  not  only 
that  but  have  to  have  a  patrolman  go 
over  the  road  often  enough  to  keep  the 
center  well  filled  so  that  the  water  will 
run  off.  There  is  a  road  of  that  kind 
south  of  Waukesha,  about  14  miles  of 
it,  and  it  is  kept  up  in  good  shape  and 
people  like  to  drive  on  it.  It  seems  to 
give  satisfaction.  As  to  keeping  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  washing  out  the  road  is  to  have 
good-sized  culverts  and  enough  of  them. 
South  Dakota.  geo.  a.  Blackwell. 


Farm  homes  now  enjoy  same  heat 
as  the  Finest  City  Homes 

Healthful  warmth  and  comfort  in  every  room.  No  “chilly,  drafty* 
spots!  Clean,  dustless,  hot  water  radiator  heat!  The  Ideal  ARCOL  A 
has  made  this  possible  to  all  farm  homes — can  be  installed  anywhere 
—does  not  require  a  cellar.  Connecting  AMERICAN  radiators  heat 
all  rooms  alike.  Burns  coal,  wood,  coke,  or  oil  and  soon  pays  for 
itself  in  the  savings.  The  ARC  OLA  Automatic  fire  controller  gives 
just  the  temperature  you  want — without  watching  or  worry.  AR- 
COLA’S  smooth,  beautifully  enameled  surface  requires  no  polishing. 


You  get  in  the  smaller,  compact  ARCOLA  all  the  genial  cozi¬ 
ness,  fuel  economy  and  other  benefits  which  the  larger  IDEAL 
Boilers  give  to  large  residences  and  buildings,  and  at  propor¬ 
tionately  lower  cost.  Ask  your  local  heating  and  plumbing 
merchant  about  the  new  low  price.  TEN  MONTHS  TO  PAY. 
Write  Dept.  T  today  for  illustrated  (free)  book. 


40  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

RCOLA 

Hot  Water  Radiator  Heat 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


You  make  money  on  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  fise  Grimm 
Utensils  and  make  more  of  the  No.  1  and  more  money  ?  We  have 
In  stock  for  immediate  shipment.  Buckets,  Covers.  Spouts,  Tanks, 
etc.,  and  can  ship  an  Evaporator  and  Arch  within  a  week  after 
receiving:  order.  If  you  need  Utensils  please  write  us  for  cata¬ 
logue  "B”  stating  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  -  RUTLAND,  VERMON1 


Maple  Sugar  makers 


The  easiest  operated  and  fastest  boiling  EVAPORATOR 
known.  Write  your  own  guarantee  when  you  order  our 
FAMOUS  VERMONT  EVAPORATOR.  Built  throughout 
from  highest  grade  22-gauge  ENGLISH  TIN  PLATE. 
Also  BUCKETS  —  COVERS  —  SPOUTS  —  TANK8.  Write 
nearest  office  and  tell  us  the  number  of  trees  you  expect 
to  tap.  VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO,  OF  N.  Y.,  Inc., 
SI.  Regis  Falls,  N,  V.  Rutland,  Vermont 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardenere,  suburbanites.  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers, 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.' 

1065  33rd  Av.  S.  E.,Mlnneapoiis,Mtnn. 


Horse 

Power 

Hercules 


A 


My  new  reduced  prices  on  the  improved 
1926  Model  Hercules  make3  it  easy  and 
crieap  for  you  to  remove  every  stump — to 
clear  every  acre  on  your  farm  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  No  stump  or  he4ge  too  big  or 
stubborn  for  the  Hercules,  all-steel,  triple 
power  stump  puller.  It  yanks  ’em  out  in 
less  time  and  with  less  effort  than  any  other 
method.  Make  big  money  pulling  stumps  for 
your  neighbors.  Pull  stumps  for  fuel.  I  make 
both  horse  and  hand  power  machines.  Lat¬ 
est,  most  up-to-the-minute  improvements.  Send 
—  today  for  catalog  and 

|00  special  folder. 

B.  A.  FULLER, 
Pres. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
730  29th  St., 

Hercules  Centerville,  Iowa 


BOLENS 

Does  Seeding, 
Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it 
needs  is  a  guiding 
hand.  Gasoline 
power  does  the 


Garden 

Tractor 


GILSON  MFG.  CO., 


work.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are 
instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  in- 
dispensible  features,  pat¬ 
ented  arched  axle,  tool 
control,  power  turn  etc. 
A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it 
with  delight.  Write 

503  PARK  ST.,  PORT  WASHINGTON.  WIS. 
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For  1926  SPRING  PLANTING 


Big  Values  in  Specially  Selected,  High  Grade 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Unusual  values  in  finest  quality  hardy  trees  and  plants  from 
America’s  Leading  Departmental  Nursery.  All  goods  guaranteed  to 
reach  you  in  perfect  condition.  Satisfaction  assured  by  our  72  years 
of  reputation  for  conscientious  service  and  fair  dealing.  Supply  of 
most  items  listed  is  limited.  Order  quickly. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Good,  standard  varieties  to 
cover  the  season.  Packed  and 
delivered  at  Express  or 
Freight  office  at  Painesville. 

APPLES 

Baldwin,  Duchess,  Yellow 
Transparent,  etc.  Strong 
trees,  5  to  7  feet  high 

5  trees  for  $3.25 

CHERRY  TREES 

Sour  Cherries,  Richmond, 
Montmorency,  Dyehouse.  etc. 
Highly  productive.  Vigorous 
trees,  4  to  5  feet  high 

5  trees  for  $4.00 

Sweet  Cherries,  Black,  Tar¬ 
tarian,  Lambert,  Gov.  Wood. 
Sturdy  trees,  5  to  7  feet  high 

5  trees  for  $5.50 


ROSES 

Radiance,  Mock,  Gen. 
McArthur,  hirent 
Carle,  Columbia,  Paul 
Myron,  Druschki,  Mrs. 
Laing,  John  Hopper, 
and  Jubilee.  T  w  o- 
year-old,  field-grown. 
Guaranteed  to  bloom 
first  year.  Special 
Collection  of  any — 

5  for  $3.75 
CLIMBING  ROSES 

Porothy  Perkins, 
Crimson  Rambler, 
American  Pillar,  Wi- 
churiana,  Silver  Moon, 
Hr.  Van  Fleet,  Flow¬ 
er  of  Fairfield,  Lady 
Gay,  White  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Excelsa.  All 
beautiful  bloomers. 
Two-year-old,  sturdy 
specimens — 

any  5  for  $3.75 


FRUIT  TREES 

PEAR  TREES 

Bartlett,  Clapp,  Duchesse, 
iSeckel,  etc.  Standard  Type, 
i 5  to  7  feet  high 

5  trees  for  $4.50 

Dwarf  Type,  4  to  5  feet  high 

5  trees  for  $3.75 

PLUM  TREES 

Lombard,  Bradshaw,  Gueii, 
Grand  Duke,  Diamond.  All 
highly  productive.  Robust 
stock,  5  to  7  feet  high 

5  trees  for  $3.75 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Capt.  Ede,  Smock, 
Salway,  Crawford,  Rochester, 
etc.  (Specially  grown,  highly 
productive  stock.  Vigorous 
trees,  4  to  5  feet  high 

5  trees  for  $1.75 


BERRIES,  ETC. 

Raspberries — Productive  specimens  of 
Cuthbert,  St.  Regis,  Gregg  50  for  $1.75 

Blackberries' — Snyder.  Eldorado,  Merser- 
eau.  Vigorous,  hardy.  Enormously 
productive.  50  for  $2.00 

Gooseberries — Downing.  Houghton.  Two- 
year-old.  Very  productive.  5  for  $1.00 
Grapes — Best  grade  Wyoming,  Concord, 
Niagara.  Hardy  two-year-olds.  5  for  $1.25 

Asparagus — iStrong,  vigorous,  large  grow¬ 
ing.  Two-year-old  plants.  50  for  $1.00 


HARDY  FLOWERING  SHRUBS 

(Strong,  two-year-old  specimens  Butter¬ 
fly  Bush,  Lilac,  Hydrangea,  Spirea  Van 
Houtten,  Honeysuckle,  Althea,  Sncw- 
berry.  Finest  quality. 

60c  each  or  5  for  $2.25 
California  Privet — Unusual  beauty.  Most 
popular  of  hedges.  Shining  foliage.  15 
to  IS  inches  high  50  for  $3.00 

Japanese  Barberry — Beautiful  foliage. 
Turns  scarlet  or  bronze  with  red  berries 
in  autumn.  Shrubs  15  to  IS  inches  high 

50  for  $7.50 


JPJ2  JP  JP  America’s  foremost  catalog  of  shrubbery,  trees,  evergreens,  vines, 
-*  plants  and  seeds.  Beautifully  illustrated;  every  variety  carefully  and 

accurately  described.  Full  of  helpful,  practical  suggestions  for  planting  for  pleasure 
or  profit.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 


The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  for  72  Years 
Box  R-l  Painesville,  Ohio 


Millions  of  Apple- 


TREES 


•Millions  of  Peach 


We  have  over  2,500  acres  of  hardy,  well-rooted  and 
vigoroustrees  budded  from  heavy-bearing  orchard 
trees.  All  stock  grown  under 
personal  direction  of  a  Harri¬ 
son,  backed  by  more  than  28 
years’  experience.  You  take 
no  chances  when  you  buy 
as  thous- 


Our  "Test  Peach  Orchard”  maintained  for  benefit 
of  our  patrons,  has  more  than  100  kinds.  We 
are  interested  in  300,000  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  in  commercial 
orchards — which  proves  our  faith 
in  fruit  growing.  Come  to  Berlin 
and  see  how  we  make  "Harrison 
Quality.”  Send  for  FREE  1926 
Fruit  Guide.  Write  us  your  needs. 


‘Harrison  Quality, 
ands  of  customers  will  testify. 

"Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world ” 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES.  Box  14.  BERLIN, 


MB. 


ing  dull  months 

]WT ANY  farmers  are 
turning  the  dull 
months  on  a  farm 
into  money.  Ifthere’s 
any  timber  on  your 
farm  or  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  you  can  do  the 
same  with  a  Lane 
portable  sayvmill. 
Tell  us  about  your 
timber  and  we’ll  tell 
you  how  to  turn  it 
into  cash. 

Lane  Manufacturing  Co. 
Montpelier,  Vermont 


Lane 


Grow  1,000  Bu.  per  Acre 

Our  Hutchinson  Carrot  is  the  most  popular 
variety  with  market  gardeners.  In  every  way 
superior  to  the  Danvers.  Darker  in  color,  grows 
one  to  two  inches  longer  and  holds  its  uniform 
fullness  to  the  butt  end,  yielding  20%  more 
crop  per  acre.  Pkg.  10c.;  K  oz.  25c.;  oz.  40c.; 

X  lb.  $1.25;  lb.  $4.10,  postpaid. 

Our  1926  Catalog  mailed  free — 'write  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

15  Elm  St.  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
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In 

GREGORYS 

HONEST 

SEEDS 

De  Lux  Golden  Giant  Sweet  Corn 

Black.  Wax.  Bush  Bean?.  25c — lb. ;  $1  — 5  lbs., prepaid; $12 
— 1001bs.,F.  O.  B.  BURT  S  BROWN,  HolliB,  New  Hampshire 


EUf  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


Raspberry  Cane  Borer 

East  Autumn  I  noticed  the  ends  61 
some  of  the  raspberry  canes  were  partly 
cut  off,  and  this  Summer  I  found  that 
I  had  many  small,  dried-up  berries.  Did 
the  same  insect  that  cut  off  the  cane 
cause  the  dried-up  berries?  h.  p.  g.  . 

Newfield,  N.  H. 

The  insect  that  girdled  the  tips  of  last 
season’s  young  canes  and  caused  them  to 
wilt  is  likely  the  same  fellow  who  is 
causing  the  dried-up  fruit  this  year.  Last 
year  the  adult  beetle  girdled  the  young 
canes  in  two  places,  about  six  inches  from 
the  tip,  and  deposited  an  egg  between 
the  two  girdle  marks.  The  tips  probably 
wilted,  while  the  borer  that  hatched  from 
the  egg  burrowed  a  couple  of  inches  be¬ 
low  the  girdle  and  passed  the  Winter. 
This  Spring  he  took  up  his  work  again 
and  tunneled  on  down  towards  the  base 
of  the  cane,  probably  killing  it  before  the 
fruit  matured.  There  he  will  pass  the 
second  Winter  and  emerge  next  Spring 
as  an  adult  beetle  ready  to  lay  eggs  in 
other  new  canes. 

Control  is  not  difficult,  in  fact  in  most 
plantations  the  removal  of  fruiting  canes 
as  soon  as  they  have  matured  their  crop 
gives  adequate  protection.  Otherwise 
cutting  off  and  destroying  the  wilted  tips 
just  below  the  girdle  will  dispose  of  the 
eggs  and  so  help  to  check  the  work  of 
this  pest.  H-  b.  T. 


Mulch  for  Berries;  Fall 
Flowing 

November  28  issue  on  page  1523  W. 
M.  R.,  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  asked  about 
mulch  for  raspberries :  if  it  would  be 
advantageous  and  help  hold  the  moisture, 
I  can  say  it  will  as  I  have  used  it  the 
past  two  years,  and  would  not  think  of 
letting  it  go  this  Winter ;  I  want  the 
ground  to  be  frozen  at  the  time.  Do  not 
use  it  on  strawberries.  I  have  always 
used  manure  first  hnd  then  sawdust  on 
currants,  raspberries  and  gooseberries. 
Plow  and  start  cultivating  as  soon  in  the 
Spring  as  possible.  The  biggest  advant¬ 
age  is  it  will  keep  down  the  weeds.  Four 
to  six  inches  deep  is  about  right ;  more 
won’t  hurt.  After  fruiting  time  work 
it  away  and  keep  up  your  cultivating; 
that  is  what  counts  in  a  berry  field,  large 
or  small.  Stay  at  it  until  Fall ;  level 
cultivation.  This  may  not  be  practical, 
but  to  me  it  is  labor  saver. 

On  page  1527,  E.  D..  Hannibal,  N.  Y., 
ask  about  plowing  in  the  Fall  or 
Spring.  In  my  experience  Fall  plowing 
is  bad  practice,  as  it  exposes  too  many 
roots,  not  only  to  winterkilling,  but  you 
weaken  your  plants  and  shorten  your 
crop.  Plow  in  the  Spring  and  throw  the 
furrow  to  the  plants.  I  use  a  garden 
tractor  for  plowing  and  cultivating;  can 
plow  with  it  16  in.,  any  depth  to  8  in. 
deep,  and  by  using  a  long  tool  bar,  42 
in.,  can  cultivate  as  close  as  you  like. 
As  soon  after  plowing  as  possible  start 
cultivating  and  keep  it  up  until  Fall 
every  two  weeks  and  oftener  if  you  have 
a  dry  season.  Level  cultivation  I  find 
is  the  most  practical.  L.  L.  H. 

Franklin  Co.,  Ohio. 


Red  Spider;  Carnations  in 
Solid  Beds 

What  can  I  do  for  red  spider  on  car¬ 
nation?  Can  I  grow  carnations  in  solid 
beds,  year  after  year,  in  the  same  soil? 

New  York.  J-  w.  B. 

The  most  effective  spray  for  red  spider 
on  carnations  is  cold  water  from  a  hose 
directed  against  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  with  considerable  pressure.  It 
should  be  directed  against  the  leaves  and 
not  dripped  down  against  the  soil.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  distasteful  to  the  red  spider 
than  cold  water.  A  dusting  of  sulphur 
is  also  quite  beneficial  and  sometimes 
sulphur  is  applied  in  water.  Red  spider 
usually  comes  from  too  dry  an  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  is  especially  likely  to  attack 
plants  that  are  near  steam  pipes. 

Carnations  grow  very  well  in  solid 
beds,  although  the  commercial  practice 
now  is  to  grow  them  in  benches,  which 
are  much  more  convenient  for  handling 
than  the  solid  beds.  We  cannot  advise 
the  use  of  the  same  soil  year  after  year. 
This  gives  an  opportunity  for  disease 
and  insects  to  Avork  in  and  be  carried 
over  from  season  to  season.  It  is  true 
that  you  can  add  fertility,  but  the  dis¬ 
advantages  are  certainly  greater  than 
the  advantages.  If  solid  beds  are  used, 
the  soil  should  be  renewed.  Where  ear- 
nations  are  grown  on  benches,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  keep  insects  and  disease 
under  control,  for  the  soil  is  cleared  out 
early  in  the  season,  the  benches  are 
Whitewashed  inside,  and  fresh,  clean  soil 
is  put  in.  Certainly  you  cannot  get  the 
same  results  from  solid  beds  where  the 
same  soil  is  used  year  after  year,  and 
you  would  he  very  fortunate  if  you  es¬ 
caped  severe  attacks  of  insects  or  dis¬ 
ease. 


With  electric  light  on  your  farm,  you  cat* 
do  away  with  dangerous  kerosene  lamps 
and  lanterns,  and  be  free  from  the  worry 
of  fire,  which  is  ever  present  when  an  open 
flame  is  in  the  hands  of  children,  or  when 
you  use  a  lantern  in  your  barns.' 


A  Fuller  &  Johnson  Power  &  Light 
Plant  will  give  you  plenty  of  bright,  white 
light  everywhere — and  you  know  this 
light  is  safe.  In  your  home  it  will  make 
life  more  pleasant  and  healthful  for  all 
the  family.  In  the  yard  and  barns,  after 
dark,  it  will  help  you  speed  up  your  chores > 


Built  by  the  manufacturers  of  Fuller 
Johnson  engines,  so  well  known  for  theiff 


high  quality,  the  Fuller  &  Johnson  Powep 
(&  Light  Units  are  worthy  of  the  name* 
There  is  a  power  and  light  unit  which  will 
just  fill  your  needs.  Write  today  for  com-* 
plete  information. 


Wfaat  a  User 
Says: 


Gentlemen :  We 
have  used  your  No.  IS 
Power  and  Light 
plant  for  three  years 
without  one  cent  of 
repair  expense.  We 
use  an  electric  light 
in  the  hen  house  and 
this  has  more  than 
doubled  egg  production.  The  one  best  plant 
for  the  farmer  is  the  Fuller  CJ  Johnson. 

Gilbert  Baker,  Edmund,  Wiil 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFC*  CO* 

flnginc  Specialist }  • 

1  26  Reid  St  .  Madison,  Wls„  U.  S.  A. 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

POWER  &  LIGHT 


G\3 
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SPEND  WISELY! 

BEFORE  you  can  spend  wisely  you  must 
know  what  to  spend  for.  A  good  sprayer 
is  a  sound  Profit  Making  Investment. 
Before  you  buy  we  trust  you  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  tell  you  all  about  the  most 
profitable  sprayer  investment  known. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  meet  you  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  January  13-15,  at  the  Fruit  Show, 
where  we  will  exhibit  a  full  line  of  orchard 
sprayers,  and  explain  in  detail  the  exclusive 
"FRIEND”  features. 


Single  unit  motor  pump;  straight  gear 
transmission,  no  belts,  no  chains  ;  low  down  ; 
short  turn;  large  wheels — easy  draft;  adjust 
packing  while  pumping  at  high  pressure  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  practical  features 
that  you’ll  appreciate. 

JV rite  at  once  for  FREE  Catalog 

“FRIEND”  Manufacturing  Co. 

120  East  Avenue  Gasport.  N.  Y> 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Legal  Questions 


Warranty  Deed 

If  a  man  sells  a  piece  of  real  estate 
and  gives  a  warranty  deed  without  his 
wife’s  signing  it,  what  claim  has  buyer 
on  that  real  estate?  What  can  the  wife 
do  in  such  case?  If  the  husband  signs 
a  quit  claim  deed  what  claim  has  the 
buyer  and  what  claim  has  the  wife  in 
such  case?  Can  the  wife  be  dispossessed 
of  the  property  in  either  case?  H,  B. 

New  York. 

If  a  man  gives  a  warranty  deed  of 
property  he  will  be  compelled  to  make 
good  his  warranty  if  action  is  properly 
brought  therefor.  The  wife  who  does  not 
join,  in  property  in  which  she  has  a 
dower  interest  may  bring  an  action  to  have 
dower  admeasured  and  set  off.  If  the 
husband  gives  a  quit-claim  deed  the  buyer 
only  receives  the  interest  of  the  husband 
and  the  wife  still  has  her  dower  interest. 

N.  T. 

Pennsylania  Homestead 
Law 

What  constitutes  a  homestead  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  law?  How  long  a  time  must 
one  live  on  it  that  it  may  be  a  homestead, 
and  what  advantages  does  it  have  over 
ordinary  residence  ?  o.  b.  g. 

Under  the  exemptions  from  sale  under 
an  execution,  it  is  provided  that  a  home¬ 
stead,  the  actual  abode  of,  and  occupied 
by,  the  owner,  his  or  her  spouse,  parent 
or  child,  up  to  the  value  of  $3,000,  is 
exempt  from  execution.  This  does  not 
apply  to  liens  for  work,  labor,  or  mater¬ 
ials  furnished  exclusively  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  homestead  nor  to  purchase 
money  liens  or  mortgages.  N.  T. 

Complicated  Property 
Rights 

I  have  a  small  interest  in  a  piece  of 
land.  I  have  seven  living  children  ;  one 
is  not  of  age.  For  this  reason  I  want  to 
buy  the  other  heirs  out  if  they  are  will¬ 
ing.  We  four  sisters  bought  out  our 
brother’s  life  interest  at  the  time  of  our 
father’s  death.  Would  his  heirs  have  any 
right  to  any  of  the  property  after  his 
death.  It  does  not  specify  his  lifetime 
and  to  his  heirs;  but  says  to  daughters, 
their  lifetime  and  to  their  heirs.  There 
are  19  children  in  all.  Would  they  hold 
our  fifth  interest,  or  would  the  amount 
the  property  sold  for  have  to  be  equally 
divided  among  our  children  after  our 
deaths?  k.  A. 

We  'feel  that  your  deed  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  heirs 
of  your  brother  would  take  the  same  in¬ 
terest  as  the  heirs  of  your  sisters.  You 
•state  that  there  are  19  children  in  all, 
out  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  children  there  will  be  in  the  future. 
The  deed  is  broad  enough  to  cover  future 
children  and  future  grandchildren.  A 
sale  could  only  be  had  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  court.  N.  T. 

Dispossession  Under 
Contract 

I  have  a  little  place  bought  under  con¬ 
tract,  including  some  stock  and  tools. 
I  am  thinking  of  giving  up  the  place,  let¬ 
ting  it  revert  back  to  the  owner.  I  made 
the  first  payment  of  $700,  and  two  small 
payments  since  and  interest.  Have  I  a 
perfect  right  to  dispose  of  the  stock,  etc., 
getting  a  little  of  my  money  back?  Also 
what  steps  are  necessary  to  dispossession, 
and  how  long  would  it  take?  I  may 
want  to  overstay  the  time  of  payment  a 
few  weeks  to  dispose  of  a  few  things, 
and  do  not  want  to  have  any  trouble  re¬ 
garding  the  disposal  of  the  stock. 

New  York.  L.  L.  T. 

We  would  say  you  had  no  right  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  personal  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  vendor,  for  this  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  your  contract  of  sale.  If  you 
are  unable  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to 
offer  your  contract  for  sale  and  see  if 
you  cannot  recover  some  of  your  losses. 

N.  T. 


Disputed  Right  of  Way 

I  have  a  right  of  way  across  a  man’s 
front  yard  of  about  50  ft.,  which  I  travel 
with  my  car.  Have  I  the  right  to  mow 
the  grass  with  a  lawn  mower  between  the 
car  tracks?  Has  he  the  right  to  throw 
weed's  and  burn  garbage  in  the  track  to 
prevent  me  from  mowing  same?  This 
is  the  only  way  I  have  to  get.  out  on  the 
main  street.  This  man  and  myself  keep 
our  lawns  mowed  nicely  with  a  lawn 
mower.  I  would  like  to  keep  the  right  of 
way  mowed  also.  This  has  been  traveled 
for  over  100  years.  When  I  or  any  one 
going  or  coming  in  or  out  it  is  very  un¬ 
pleasant  to  walk  over  a  lot  of  weeds  or 
garbage,  burnt  or  not.  M.  e.  c. 

If  you  have  absolute  title  to  the  right 
of  way  described,  no  one  lias  the  right  to 
molest  it.  If  you  only  have  a  right  to 
pass  over  the  right  of  way,  then  no  one 
can  so  obstruct  it  that  your  free  passage 
is  disturbed. 


for  Successful  Planting 


AS  the  seed  is  sown.”  That  tells 
the  story !  The  best  soil  in  your 
county — and  the  choicest  seed 
money  can  buy — won’t  bring  a  good 
return  if  the  planting  job  isn’t  thor¬ 
oughly  well  done.  Superior  Planting 
Machines  give  every  seed  sown  the 
right  start  in  life — the  start  that  spells 
heavy  harvests  and  full  profits  for  you. 
This  complete  line  of  planting  equip¬ 
ment  makes  practically  perfect  seeding 
a  certainty — and  assures  you  of  years 
of  dependable,  trouble-free  perform¬ 
ance.  Each  Superior  model  made  is 
the  last  word  in  design,  high  quality 
materials  and  careful,  expert  work¬ 
manship. 


Look  to  Superior  for  the  Right  Machine  for 
Every  Planting  Need.  Grain,  Com,  Cotton, 
Beets,  Beans,  Clover  and  Alfalfa — All  Crops 
Can  be  Grown  with  Greatest  Profit  when 
Given  the  Right  Start  with  SUPERIOR! 


The  Superior  Line  offers  you  a  highly  efficient  seeding  machine  for  every  planting  job. 
Superior  Machines  add  extra  bushels  to  your  yield  per  acre — no  matter  what  crops  you  grow. 

These  quality-built  planters  do  a  thorough  job  that  covers  every  foot  of  your  soil.  There  is 
no  skipping,  no  bunching — but  instead,  mechanical  precision  that  insures  fully  covered  seeds 
planted  at  exactly  the  right  depth — and  at  precisely  the  correct  distance  apart. 

Fifty  years  of  experience  in  building  seeding  machines  has  made  the  Superior  Line  of  Planters 
the  first  in  its  field.  During  this  half-century  of  achievement  Superiors  have  been  sold  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  in  every  State  in  the  Union  —  in  Canada,  in  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia — throughout  the  world.  This  world-wide  recognition  is  your  best  possible  guarantee  of 
the  complete  dependability  and  unvarying  efficiency  of  every  Superior  Product. 


Your  dealer  tvill  be  glad  to  demonstrate  for  you  any  model  of  the  Superior 
Line .  Clip  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  gladly  send  you  his  name * 
together  with  full  information  regarding  the  implements  in  which  you  are 
interested .  Do  it  today  —  for  bigger ,  better  crops  and  larger  profits  l 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
418  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 


—  Grain  Drills 
—Alfalfa  Drills 
Beet  &  Bean  Drills 
Corn  S  Cotton  Drills 
— Corn  Planters 
■  Lime  Sowers 
-Black  Hawk 
Spreaders 
Buckeye  Cultivators 
NOTE:  Complete 
Buckeye  line  includes 
one  and  two  -  row. 
horse  and  tractor, 
walking  and  riding 
cultivators. 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co,,  Inc. 

4l8Msnrs.  St.,  Springfield,  Ohh). 
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Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  informs- 
tion  covering  machines  checked. 


AND  TERRACING— havepulled  more 

farmers  out  of  loss  and  put  them  on  a  money  making  basis  than 
probably  any  other  one  thing.  Make  the  low  places  and  washed 
slopes  produce  full  crops.  Thousands  of  farmers  are 
doing  this  with  the  Martin.  Conserves  moisture  for 
dry  weather — drains  bogs— cuts  irrigation  ditches. 
Saves  time — labor — easily  operated  with  horses  or 
tractor.  All  Steel  — Adjustable— Reversible. 
10  days’  trial  and  liberal  terms.  Send  for  catalog. 
Owemboro  Ditcber&Grader  Co.  Inc.  Boz1334  Owensboro,  Ky . 

Ditcher 
Terracer 
Grader 

The  Great  Farm  Builder 


Be  an  /into  Mechanic  ! 


Good  dobs  at  Big  Pay 


We  train  you  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  our  Auto  Me¬ 
chanic's  Course.  Over  30.000 
students  have  been  enrolled 
from  all  parts  of  the  world 
during  the  past  22  years.  Fit 
yourself  to  meet  the  pressing 
demand  for  well-trained  and 
well-  paid  auto  service  and 
repair  men. 

Don’t  put  it  off — write 
today  for  booklet  RNY 

West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A, 
Auto  School 

318  West  57th  St,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  ” square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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This  is  the  land  of  opportunity  for 
the  farmer.  Farms  of  every  size 
await  the  skilled  hands  of  Northern 
farmers  and  will  produce  more 
profit  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  Nation.  Crops  will  grow  practi¬ 
cally  every  month  in  the  year  and 
find  a  ready  and  profitable  market. 

Because  the  South  needs  farmers, 
these  lands  are  now  selling  at  much 
less  than  their  actual  worth,  and 
make  the  attraction  much  stronger 
to  the  progressive  farmer  who  is 
seeking  something  more  than  a 
bare  living  for  his  family. 

While  this  railroad  does  not  own, 
or  offer  for  sale  a  single  acre  of 
ground,  this  department  will,  with¬ 
out  cost  to  you — now  or  ever — help 
you  to  locate  in  the  South;  give  you 
advice  as  to  what  crops  to  plant  and 
how  to  market  your  products,  also 
have  one  of  its  farm  agents  help 
you  with  all  of  the  problems  which 
confront  you. 

Write  today  asking  for  information. 


Community  Life 


What  a  Grange  Can  Do 

I  was  interested  in  your  request  for 
practical  suggestions  for  entertainments 
and  ways  of  raising  money  in  Granges 
and  small  community  circles,  and  won¬ 
der  whether  any  of  my  observations  and 
experiences  along  this  line  would  be  of 
value  to  your  readers.  Living  midway 
between  two  villages,  each  of  which  has 
a  very  active  Grange  unit  and  Home 
Bureau  and  Civic  Improvement  Clubs  as 
well,  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
pick  up  ideas  on  this  subject  that  have 
been  successfully  carried  out. 

In  one  village  the  Grange  rooms  were 
small  and  inconveniently  arranged,  and 
it  was  hard  to  entertain  and  serve  the 
large  numbers  who  attended  on  all  spe¬ 
cial  occasions.  So  the  hall  was  enlarged, 
a  beautiful  hardwood  floor  laid,  and  a 
fine  stage  built  at  one  end,  making  an 
ideal  place  for  tableaux  and  home-talent 
plays,  which  are  so  well  liked  in  every 
community. 

The  dining-room  has  been  converted 
into  a  dressing-room  for  the  drill  teams 
and  provides  a  place  for  wraps,  etc.  A 
large  room  just  below  th_e  hall  on  the 
ground  floor  was  purchased  and  enlarged, 
the  back  part  being  splendidly  equipped 
for  the  kitchen,  and  the  front  is  the 
most  conveniently  arranged  dining-room 
imaginable.  Of  course  this  was  not  done 
without  a  great  deal  of  expense,  and 
many  ways  and  means  have  been  de¬ 
vised  to  raise  money.  The  floor  makes 
an  excellent  dancing  floor,  and  the  hall 
has  been  hired  for  countless  private 
dances.  The  hall  and  stage  have  quite 
eclipsed  the  old  “opera  house,”  and  all 
the  plays  that  come  to  town,  as  well  as 
the  Lyceum  course  numbers,  are  held  in 
the  Grange  Hall,  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  receipts  going  into  the  Grange 
treasury. 

Then  each  family  took  its  turn,  and 
once  a  month  some  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment  was  presented.  Suppers  were 
served,  progressive  card  parties  held,  and 
home-talent  plays  called  large  crowds  and 
aroused  much  enthusiasm. 

In  the  other  village  the  Grange  had 
outgrown  its  hall,  and  so  another  build¬ 
ing  was  purchased  and  remodeled.  It  had 
been  the  “opera  house,”  and  is  a  fine 
hall,  with  a  large  stage.  A  kitchen  has 
been  added  and  other  improvements 
made.  To  meet  this  expense  the  same 
idea  was  tried  out,  each  member  or 
family  doing  some  stunt  to  raise  money. 
One  member  (and  she  is  a  farmer’s 
wife)  with  several  assistants  cleared 
$132  as  her  share  toward  the  fund  to  be 
raised.  The  affair  was  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  was  well  advertised.  In  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  food  sale,  and 
several  booths  'displayed  fancy  articles 
suitable  for  Christmas  gifts.  A  baby 
show  was  held  at  three  o’clock,  with 
visiting  nurses  to  examine  and  judge  the 
two  classes  of  babies.  A  prize  was  given 
the  best  baby  in  each  class.  A  fish  pond 
and  “country  store”  attracted  many  who 
attended.  Beginning  at  5.30  P.  M.,  tables 
were  set  and  supper  served — sandwiches, 
salad,  cocoa  or  coffee  and  fried  cakes.  In 
the  evening  popcorn  and  homemade  ice 
cream  were  sold  and  at  eight  o’clock  a 
two-act  comedy  was  presented.  This  was 
the  first  affair  the  Grange  had  had  of 
this  kind,  and  everyone  considered  it  a 
great  success,  especially  as  the  weather 
was  unfavorable. 

Home-talent  plays  from  other  com¬ 
munities  have  been  presented,  and  mov¬ 
ing-picture  reels  are  often  shown,  the 
Grange  getting  its  share  of  the  receipts. 
Food  sales  are  well  attended,  and  the 
demand  usually  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
For  the  labor  involved  these  food  sales 
are  really  the  easiest  way  to  raise  money. 
M"aple  sugar  socials  are  popular,  and 
where  the  hall  is  centrally  located  sup¬ 
pers  are  usually  well  patronized.  They 
can  be  made  quite  unique  affairs  by  a 
little  tactful  advertising,  a  few  simple 
decorations  and  by  introducing  some  dif¬ 
ferent  method  of  charging  for  the  tickets. 
Let  each  person  pay  a  penny  an  inch 
for  their  height  or  charge  by  weight — 15 
cents  for  the  first  125  lbs.,  and  a  penny 
a  pound  over,  or  have  a  “foot”  social, 
measuring  the  feet  and  charging  a  penny 
an  inch  for  the  combined  length  of  both 
feet.  This  occasions  a  great  deal  of  jok¬ 
ing  and  gay  badinage,  as  each  new-cojper 
is  measured  and  charged. 

A  “mum”  social  is  lots  of  fun.  Every¬ 
one  upon  entering  the  hall  is  presented 
with  a  score  card  and  pencil,  r.nd  re¬ 
ceives  the  information  that  for  each  word 
SDoken  until  “Time”  is  called,  one  penny 
must  be  paid.  In  a  larg'*  crowd  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  many  words  will  v 
thoughtlessly  spoken,  and  a  great  deal  of 
laughter  will  be  created  by  the  ridiculous 
attempts  at  sign  language  and  the  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  rules.  A  surprisingly  large 
amount  will  be  raised  too.  After  an 
hour  or  two  of  “mumness”  time  is  called 
and  simple  refreshments  or  a  regular 
supper  served. 

Box  socials  are  just  as  much  fun  now 
as  they  ever  were,  and  the  hours  before 
the  boxes  are  put  up  at  auction  will  pass 
very  quickly  if  contests  and  lively  games 
are  had  in  which  young  and  old  can  par¬ 
ticipate. 

One  of  the  best  contests  for  a  mixed 
crowd  is  the  drawing  contest.  As  many 
as  50  can  take  part.  Each  person  is 
supplied  with  a  pencil  and  two  sheets  of 
paper,  one  of  which  has  been  numbered 
up  to  50  (or  as  high  as  there  are  num¬ 


bers  of  contestants)  and  the  other  con¬ 
tains  on  one  side  a  number,  and  on  the 
back  the  name  of  some  animal,  bird,  fowl, 
etc.,  which  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  front 
of  the  paper  underneath  the  number. 
When  all  have  finished  the  drawings  the 
papers  are  pinned  to  the  backs  of  the 
contestants  and  all  start  out  to  fill  out 
the  numbered  sheet  by  guessing  the 
names  of  the  animals  drawn.  A  correct 
list  is  kept  and  at  the  end  of  10,  15  or 
20  minutes  (according  to  the  number  of 
players)  this  list  is  read.  The  player 
getting  the  largest  number  correct  re¬ 
ceives  some  simple  prize,  such  as  a  toy 
animal  or  chick,  a  lead  pencil,  etc.  This 
game  never  fails  to  “break  the  ice”  when 
there  are  strangers  in  the  company. 

A  pillowcase  contest  will  nearly  raise 
the  roof.  Appoint  two  leaders  who 
choose  sides — as  many  on  a  side  as  there 
are  room  for.  At  a  given  signal  the 
leaders  are  handed  a  soft-feather  pillow 
and  a  snug-fitting  pillowcase.  He  puts 
on  the  case  and  the  next  in  line  takes  it 
off  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

A  necktie  contest  is  similar  to  the 
above,  the  leader  being  given  a  silk  tie 
which  he  must  tie  in  a  bowknot  under 
his  chin,  then  untie  it  and  pass  it  to  the 
next  in  line  who  does  likewise.  The 
losing  side  must  pay  a  forfeit  decided 
upon  by  the  winners. 

If  you  can  select  two  men  who  are 
especially  popular  and  “full  of  fun,”  have 
them  conduct  a  suitcase  race.  Each  is 
given  a  suitcase  full  of  women’s  clothes 
(the  more  the  better)  which  he  must 
don  as  quickly  as  possible,  parade  across 
the  hall  and  back,  and  pack  up  the  clothes 
again,  the  one  finishing  first  winning  the 
prize. 

Costume  parties  are  always  popular 
and  especially  in  small  communities.  Ask 
each  guest  to  come  representing  some 
well-known  advertisement,  and  then  num¬ 
ber  each  guest  as  he  enters  and  let  them 
guess  the  products  advertised.  One  may 
be  the  “Quaker  Oat  Man,”  another  “Aunt 
Jemima,”  another  “Old  Dutch  Cleanser” 
and  still  another  “The  Little  Fairy.”  If 
some  do  not  care  to  “dress  up,”  let  them 
wear  a  picture  pinned  to  their  backs 
representing  some  well-known  product. 
Or  a  large  number  of  advertisements  may 
be  cut  out  and  fastened  to  the  wail 
around  the  room,  and  each  person  sup¬ 
plied  with  pencil  and  naper  and  try  to 
guess  as  many  as  possible.  If  the  slogan 
is  included  in  the  picture  it  will  often 
help  to  solve  it,  such  as  “99  44/100  per 
cent  pure/’  or  “Had  Your  Iron  Today?” 

There  is  no  end  to  the  games  and 
stunts  that  can  make  an  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment  moist  enjoyable.  And  all  who 
attend  will  renew  old  friendships  and 
form  many  new  ones,  and  will  have  many 
B.  happy  hour  to  recall  in  after  days. 

MRS.  F.  L.  B. 


Bringing  Up  Children 

Sometime  ago  Mrs.  D.  B.  P.  said,  “So 
many  years  of  our  lives  given  to  bringing 
up  our  children,  trying  to  do  our  best, 
and  who  can  tell  if  what  we  have  done 
has  been  for  the  best.”  Those  doubts 
assail  me,  too.  I  was  speaking  to  a 
friend  about  this  the  other  day,  and  she 
said  she  was  sure  she  had  done  just  the 
best  she  could.  I  am  glad  she  could  say 
that ;  I  cannot,  I  know  I  have  made  many 
mistakes  in  bringing  up  my  children.  I 
was  inclined  to  be  too  strict ;  many  times 
I  was 'severe  when  it  would  have  been 
better  if  I  had  overlooked  childish  de¬ 
linquencies,  and  other  times  I  have  been 
lenient  when  the  case  called  for  un¬ 
yielding  firmness.  It  is  hard  to  know 
what  is  for  the  best. 

Just  a  few  don’t  for  young  mothers: 
Don’t- scold  or  punish  children  for  break¬ 
ing  anything  or  tearing  their  clothes, 
teach  them  to  be  careful,  but  if  mishaps 
do  occur  be  sympathetic  and  charitable 
with  them. 

Don’t,  and  this  is  a  big  one,  DON’T 
let  them  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
hired  help.  Let  them  occupy  your  guest 
room  or  sleep  on  quilt  on  the  kitchen  floor 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having  their 
morals  contaminated  by  too  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  doubtful  characters.  I  am 
not  condemning  hired  help  as  a  whole ; 
the  great  majority  are  all  right,  but  moral 
contamination  occurs  too  often  for  it  to 
be  safe  for  a  mother  to  shut  her  eyes  to 
the  danger  of  it. 

Don’t  be  stingy  with  praise ;  if  your 
child  does  something  worthy  of  approba¬ 
tion  let  him  know  that  you  appreciate  it. 

Don’t  let  your  children  be  away  from 
you  most  of  the  time.  One  mother  I 
knew  lived  near  a  small  country  store. 
The  lawn  was  terraced  and  the  boys 
might  spoil  it,  she  was  an  excellent 
housekeeper  and  the  boys  brought  in  dirt, 
so  she  made  them  spend  most  of  their 
time  at  the  store,  there  was  the  usual 
conclave  locally  known  as  “setters”  hang¬ 
ing  about  the  store  and  the  results  were 
what  she  might  have  expected. 

A  RURAL  OPTIMIST. 


“Are  you  enforcing  prohibition  in 
Crimson  Gulch?”  “Yes,”  declared  Cac¬ 
tus  Joe.  “All  us  citizens  has  got  our¬ 
selves  appointed  dry  agents  so  that  when 
we  discover  a  stranger  with  licker  it 
won’t  be  agin  the  law  to  take  it  away 
from  him.” — Washington  Star. 
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“ACME” 
means  perfection 
in  hand  planters.  Plant 
as  fast  as  you  can  walk 
— seed  in  every  hill;  al¬ 
ways  work  right.  All 
practical  styles. 

If  It  Isn’t  All  Right, 
Bring  It  Back 

“Acme”  reputation  for  qual¬ 
ity  and  dependability  has  J 
been  won  by  merit — years 
and  years  of  keeping  faith  • 
with  the  farmer.  E  very  Acme 
is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Good  dealers  everywhere  sell  and  rec¬ 
ommend  “Acme”  hand  corn  and  pota¬ 
to  planters,  Sprayers  and  Atomizers.  Ac¬ 
cept  no  other.  Write  for  catalog  to  Dept. 


POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

TRAVERSE  CITY,  MICH . 


FOR 


PROFIT 

FARQUHAR  Double  Belt  Feed 
Sawmills  are  good  money  makers. 
Sizes  for  tractor  or  steam  power.  Log 
Beam  carriage  for  light,  slender  logs; 
Head  block  carriage  for  standard  saw¬ 
ing — any  type  of  dog.  “V”  and  flat 
track  insure  accurate  cutting.  Power 
receder  —  Quick  Acting  Chain  or 
Double  Acting  Set  Works. 

We  also  build  Engines.  Grain  and  Bean 
Threshers.  Hay  and  Straw  Balers  and 
Cider  Presses.  Ask  for  descriptive  bulletins. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  630,  York,  Pa. 


RENFREW 

Truck  Scales 


The  first  time  the  famous  Renfrew  scales  have  been 
offered  on  such  liberal  terms. 

A  portable  weighing  machine  as  easily  handled  as  a 
wheelbarrow,  weighs  with  absolute  accuracy  any¬ 
thing  from  one  pound  to  2000  pounds.  Guaranteed 
to  be  the  equal  in  capacity  and  accuracy  of  any 
farm  scale,  regardless  of  price. 

|17-Jtn  and  we  will  send  you  big  new  catalog. 
”  Do  this  today  —  NOW  I 

Rflhcnn  Rv*AC  2843  Waat  18th  street 

DmuSUII  D1  U9i  Dept.  30-71  Chicago,  III. 


Growing  Celery;  Storing  It 

Will  rats  eat  celery?  I  have  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  stored  in  a  trench  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  from  the  way  the  police  dog 
keeps  poking  and  'tearing  around  it  I 
'know  there  must  be  some  rats  in  there 
and  I  notice  it  chewed  somewhat.  I 
will  not  say.  I  think  it  was  rather  a  few 
ears  that  were  on  some  cornstalks  that 
I  laid  on  top  of  celery  before  putting  on 
’boards.  I  put  a  little  roof  of  boards 
over  and  stuffed  leaves  underneath  the 
boards.  The  rats  have  been  in  an  old 
stone  wall  at  the  end  of  garden,  and  I 
think  it  was  the  little  bit  of  ears  of  corn 
that  they  came  after.  How  would  you 
go  about  it  to  grow  good  celery,  and 
what  method  of  storing  is  best?  I  have 
no  root  cellar,  and  I  prefer  to  leave  in 
open.  I  banked  it  lip  where  it  stood — 
where  it  grew  last  year,  but  I  had  it  all 
together  then,  four  rows  100  ft.  long.  I 
put  some  leaves  on  top  and  then  enough 
soil  to  keep  out  frost.  It  was  rather 
hard  to  get  enough  soil  as  I  had  not 
trenched  much  when  planting,  and  it 
was  also  hard  work  with  the  pick  to 
break  it  open  from  time  to  time  as 
needed,  but  the  family  said  it  was  the 
finest  celery  they  had  eaten.  I  know  a 
good  way  is  to  put  in  trench  with  roof 
enough  over  so  as  to  walk  through  when 
getting  the  celery  and  one  can  stuff  the 
ends  of  the  roof  with  cornstalks  or  leaves 
to  admit  air.  Mine  is  not  big  enough  to 
walk  under.  D.  0. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Rats  or  meadow  mice  will  eat  the 
hearts  of  the  celery,  and  will  cause  great 
damage  by  cutting  runs  all  through  it. 
Where  one  is  pestered  by  these  rodents  it 
is  very  unwise  to  bank  celery  in  a  trench 
with  cornstalks  or  straw,  for  it  will  at¬ 
tract  them,  and  they  will  destroy  all  of 
the  celery  in  a  short  time.  Sod  is  much 
better  where  'this  condition  exists.  If 
D.  O.  will  dig  a  pit  2  ft.  deep,  6  ft.  wide 
and  15  ft.  long,  and  make  a  frame  the 
same  as  for  a  hotbed,  store  the  celery  in 
this  with  plenty  of  earth  adhering  to  the 
roots,  and  cover  this  bed  with  five  3x6 
sash,  he  will  be  able  to  get  celery  at  any 
time  by  uncovering  one  sash  and  pushing 
it  down.  The  sash  should  be  covered 
with  straw  mats  or  old  carpet  or  bags  to 
keep  the  celery  from  freezing  in  severe 
cold  weather.  On  pleasant  days  the  sash 
may  be  pushed  down  from  the  top  to 
give  plenty  of  air.  This  is  the  best  out¬ 
door  method  for  keeping  celery  that  I 
know  of ;  it  can  be  made  rodent-proof  by 
putting  fine  mesh  wire  inside  of  bed. 

In  answer  to  his  second  question,  “how 
to  grow  good  celery,”  broadcast  a  heavy 
Coat  of  rotted  manure  and  plow  it  in.  Do 
not  use  any  in  row  under  celery,  for  if 
the  season  is  very  dry  it  will  retard  the 
growth.  Set  the  plants  six  inches  apart 
in  the  row  and  rows  30  in.  apart.  After 
the  celery  plants  are  rooted  and  start 
growing,  sow  a  good  phosphate  running 
5-10-6  near  the  plants,  on  each  side,  a 
large  handful  to  every  three  feet.  Work 
the  phosphate  in  the  ground  with  hand 
cultivator,  as  you  can  work  so  much 
closer  to  the  plants  than  you  can  with 
horse  cultivator  going  at  least  once  a 
week.  This  will  save  a  lot  of  weeding 
around  plants.  Spray  plants  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  every  two  or  three  weeks 
from  the  time  they  are  set  until  banked 
or  hoarded  up  to  blanch,  wm.  perkin.s. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


5  DAY  TRIAL 


“INVINCIBLE" 

Rebuilt  Typewriters 

All  makes — Rem¬ 
ington.  Royal,  L. 

C.  Smith  Under¬ 
wood  and  others, 
at  but  a  fraction 
Of  original  cost.  . 

Every  typewriter  good  for  years 
of  splendid  seryice.  Late  models, 
including  the  following  features: 
84-character  keyboard,  back  spacer, 
automatic  ribbon  reverse,  two-color 
ribbon  and  others.  Write  today  for 
details  of  how  you  can  now  buy  your 
favorite  typewriter  on  our  tree  Trial 
and  Easy-to-Pay  Plan.  Our  45-year 
reputation  and  guarantee  are  your 
protection.  References:  PUN’S, 
Bradstbekt’s  or  your  own  bank. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.  I 

ESTABLISHED  1880 

457  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N,  J. 


Free  Catalog 


tn  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co, 

48  Elm  St. .Quincy.  Ill, 


Poor  Results  in  Greenhouse 

I  have  a  small  greenhouse  which  I 
use  for  raising  early  vegetable  plants. 
Last  Spring  I  had  considerable  trouble 
in  getting  anything  to  grow ;  everything 
seemed  stunted.  The  roots  were  small 
and  brown.  How  can  I  avoid  the  same 
experience?  I  intend  to  fumigate  the 
house  this  'Winter,  but  don’t  know  what 
would  be  best  to  use.  I  have  several 
plants  in  it  at  present.  Would  I  have 
-to  remove  them  before  fumigating? 

Mountain ville,  >N.  Y.  d.  b.  t. 

I  would  advise  D.  B.  T.  to  renew  the 
soil  in  his  greenhouse,  and  instead  of 
using  too  much  well-rotted  manure,  use 
a  complete  phosphate,  5-10-S,  to  enrich 
the  soil.  About  the  easiest  and  best 
fumigating  material  to  use  in  a  green¬ 
house  is  calcium  cyanide.  It  is  simply 
scattered  evenly  along  the  walks  at  eve¬ 
ning  when  the  house  will  be  closed,  % 
oz.  to  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  house  should 
uot  he  watered  24  hours  preceding  the 
fumigation,  to  insure  that  the  plants  are 
perfectly  dry.  This  will  kill  aphis,  white 
fly,  soft  scale.  Do  not  remove  plants. 

WILLIAM  PERKINS. 


“Why  aren’t  there  parking  places  for 
(pedestrians?”  ask  a  motorist.  He  forgets 
i  our  commodious  cemeteries. — Punch. 


IN  ALL  Top  Notch  arc¬ 
tics  every  vital  point  of 
wear  is  doubly  fortified. 


The  heel,  an  especi¬ 
ally  vulnerable  spot, 
has  the  patented  Top 
Notch  construction.  So 
these  heels  last  as  long 
as  the  soles.  Strips  of 
the  toughest  rubber  re¬ 
inforce  all  other  points 
which  have  to  stand  the 
hardest  punishment. 


This  balanced  con¬ 
struction  makes  Top 
Notch  arctics  and  rub¬ 
bers  unusually  durable 
without  being  heavy  or 
clumsy. 


We  found  the 
weak  spots — 
and  made  them 
strong  ! 


r\T0P/i 


A  GUARANTEE 


OF  MILEAGE 


NOTCH 


DRY  Feet  every  day  keep 
the  doctor  away”  is  an 
adage  worth  remembering 
these  wintry  days.  A  pair  of 
Top  Notch  arctics  for  each 
member  of  your  family  is  the 
cheapest  health  insurance 
you  can  buy. 

The  Top  Notch  store  near 
you  has  a  complete  stock  of 
arctics  for  all  purposes  and 
needs.  Built  into  every  pair 
are  the  same  qualities  which 
have  made  Top  Notch  Buddy 
Boots  known  as  the  longest- 
wearing  boots  made. 

The  Top  Notch  line  in¬ 
cludes  cloth-top  arctics  in  4- 
buckle  and  5-buckle  styles — 
arctics  of  all-rubber  from  tip 
to  toe — women’s  arctics  with 
the  new  automatic  fastener — 
heavy  and  light  rubbers. 

Every  pair  will  save  you 
money  because  they  last  so 
much  longer  than  the  ordin¬ 
ary  kind  which  are  not  forti¬ 
fied  at  the  vital  points  of 
wear.  Good-fitting  and  good- 
looking  as  well  as  long-last¬ 
ing  and  serviceable. 

Ask  for  Top  Notch  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  by  name  and  look  for  the 
Top  Notch  cross.  The  best  stores 
carry  it  or  will  get  it  at  your  re¬ 
quest.  Remember — it’s  the  most 
economical  footwear  you  can  buy. 

THE  BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE 
COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


'Christmas  came  with  what  the  weather 
man  calls  “clear  and  cold.’  The  sky  was 
as  clear  as  a  new  bell,  and  the  cold  was 
very  evident.  We  had  just  enough  snow 
to  give  Santa  Claus  and  his  reindeer 
a  chance  to  save  their  faces.  I  thought 
it  was  to  be  a  season  of  mud  like  the 
Christmas  I  once  passed  in  Mississippi, 
but  a  few  hours  before  the  reindeers  were 
due  there  came  a  blast  of  cold  air  down 
our  valley,  and  a  little  whirl  of  snow 
which  changed  the  entire  aspect  of  things. 
We  have  a  good-sized  tree  of  Colorado 
blue  spruce  on  the  lawn  near  the  house. 
This  year  the  boys  ran  a  wire  from  the 
house  and  covered  the  tree  with  colored 
electric  bulbs.  When  1  came  home  it 
was  ablaze  with  color — ‘a  beautiful  sight 
that  put  a  little  more  of  the  Christmas 
spirit  into  all  of  us.  It  was  pleasant 
for  the  children  who  came  home  from 
school  to  spend  the  holidays  to  come  into 
the  yard  late  at  night  and  find  this  shin¬ 
ing  tree  waiting  them.  While  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Christmas,  1^  thought 
as  I  watched  this  tree  of  the  time  that 
Moses  saw  the  burning  bush  and  felt 
the  command  to  go  out  and  do  the  duty 
required  of  him.  As  we  grow  older .  it 
seems  that  most  of  our  duties  are  built 
around  the  burning  bush — in  a  command 
to  go  out  and  help  those  who  are  not 
quite  able  to  help  themselves. 

*  * .  •  *  *  * 

There  were  11  Hope  Farmers  to  eat 
Christmas  dinner.  Karl  and  his  family 
had  a  roast  goose,  and  the  rest  of  us 
feasted  on  two  young  turkeys.  Two  of 
the  children  could  not  come,  but  Rose 
and  Rita  made  us  a  visit  and  the  house 
was  lively  enough — and  to  spare.  We 
had  a ’  little  tree  inside  the  house,  and  in 
spite  of  the  biting  frost  outside  there 
was  full  comfort  within.  The  turkeys 
were  voted  wonderful  by  all,  and  there 
was  very  little  meat  left  on  their  bones 
when  little  Camille,  with  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
gret,  decided  that  she  could  eat  no  more. 
The  fact  is  that  most  of  us  found  it 
something  of  a  struggle  to  finish  our 
mince  pie.  The  children  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  old  people.  They  could 
run  out  into  the  frosty  air  and  play  un¬ 
til  after  half  an  hour  of  it  they  were 
ready  for  another  full  round  of  food.  As 
for  me,  I  was  trying  to  work  off  a  little 
attack  of  grippe.  I  could  sit  in  front 
of  the  open  fire  and  think  of  the  thou¬ 
sands,  far  away  in  lonely  places,  to 
whom  Christmas  brings  something  of 
melancholy  in  the  great  lonely  house 
with  the  young  people  far  away.  I  know 
an  elderly  man  who  lives  in  a  fine  house, 
empty  of  children,  yet  filled  with  all  the 
material  comforts  of  life.  He  tells  me 
that  when  Christmas  comes  he  and  his 
wife  “go  through  all  the  motions,  dress 
the  house,  put  up  a  tree  and  play  that 
the  young  folks  are  all  back  home.”  On 
Christmas  Eve  they  sit  and  look  across 
the  valley  to  the  house  where  the  tenant 
farmer,  with  his  great  brood  of  children, 
is  making  merry.  They  would  have  the 
entire  family  up  to  the  big  house,  but 
they  know  well  that  Christmas  is  a  time 
when  folks  like  to  be  at  home.  About 
half  past  twelve  on  Christmas  morning 
I  become  aware  that  all  my  folks  were 
stirring  out  of  bed  and  moving  to  the 
front  of  the  house. 

“Here  they  are!” 

My  throat  ached  and  my  head  seemed 
stuffed  full,  but  I  must  go  along,  too.  _  A 
closed  car  had  halted  in  the  road,  just 
outside  our  driveway.  In  it  a  group  of 
neighbors  were  singing  'Christmas  carols. 
The  moonlight  sparkled  over  the  snow ; 
the  stars  were  bright ;  a  few  fleecy  clouds 
sailed  along  the  sky — far  away  to  the 
east  the  faintest  glow  of  the  great  city 
was  reflected  on  the  sky. 

“Silent  night — holy  night !” 

Indeed,  that  was  a  perfect  description 
of  the  scene.  It  seemed  as  if  God  him¬ 
self  was  talking  to  us  through  the  inar¬ 
ticulate  language  of  nature.  Our  folks 
were  all  listening  with  heads  a  little 
bowed  and  I  know  that  their  hearts  were 
full  of  joy.  I  wonder  if  you  can  ever 
realize  what  it  meant  to  see  all  that  glory 
of  the  night  and  yet  hear  nothing  of  the 
music ! 

***** 

Those  turkeys  which  proved  such  a 
success  at  our  Christmas  dinner,  grew 
up  from  the  baby  turks  which  we  bought 
last  Summer.  They  came  from  New 
Hampshire  by  mail — right  out  of  the  in¬ 
cubator.  We  bought  25  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  Three  were  killed  by  accident 
and  we  raised  10.  We  can  probably  do 
better  ithan  that  another  year,  for  this 
season’s  experience  has  shown  how  they 
must  be  handled.  I  did  not  suppose  it 
possible  to  raise  Bronze  turkeys  in  con¬ 
finement,  but  now  I  think  this  plan 
opens  up  a  new  business  which  will  be 
well  developed.  I  can  easily  remember 
when  he  who  ever  suggested  sending 
baby  chicks  by  mail  would  have  been 
arrested  for  cruelty  to  animals.  Now 
consider  the  extent  of  this  legitimate 
business.  Then  it  was  claimed  that  the 
turkey  is  naturally  such  a  wild,  un¬ 
tamed  bird  that  it  will  not  thrive  in 
captivity.  That  idea  will,  I  believe,  be 
killed  by  experience,  and  I  can  see  a 
great  future  in  this  baby  turkey  business. 
I  think  there  will  develop  a  great  de¬ 


mand  for  young  turkeys  corresponding 
in  size  to  a  broiler  chicken.  The  great 
trouble  is  to  come  in  the  shadow  which 
is  falling  over  so  many  of  our  poultry 
farms— robbery.  Christmas  Eve  Karl 
shut  up  our  turkeys  as  usual.  Birds 
raised  in  this  way,  that  is,  in  brooders 
and  small  enclosures,  grow  gentle  and  as 
tame  as  pets.  One  can  do  almost  any¬ 
thing  with  them.  These  Bronze  beauties 
sat  on  the  roost  and  peered  about  as  if 
they  were  trying  to  wish  “Merry  Christ¬ 
mas, and  were  thankful  they  had  not 
been  selected  to  say  it  in  roast  meat..  In 
the  morning  two  of  the  finest  were  miss¬ 
ing.  Evidently  some  one  wanting  a 
Christmas  dinner  came,  literally  a  thief 
in  the  night,  grabbed  a  couple  of  these 
quiet  trusting  birds,  and  carried  them 
away.  That  is  coming  to  be  the  great 
trouble  with  poultry-keeping — -the  human 
thief.'  He  must  be  fought  off  as  our  an¬ 
cestors  fought  wolves  and  bears.  The 
human  thief  is  a  lower  form  of  life  than 
these  wild  animals.  The  turkey  kept  in 
the  ordinary  way  can  take  to  high  trees 
and  at  least  partly  protect  himself,  but 
these  birds,  raised  in  brooders  and  small 
yards,  are  such  trusting  and  affectionate 
creatures  that  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
the  human  thief.  What  to  do  with  this 
human  hyena  in  the  future  will  be  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  of  the  poultry- 
man. 

***** 

With  us,  as  with  most  others  who  live 
in  the  country,  one  of  the  hardest  ques¬ 
tions  to  answer  this  Winter  is,  how  can 
we  keep  warm?  Many  or  most  of  us 
have  fitted  our  houses  with  heaters  which 
demand  hard  coal.  The  habit  of  using 
such  coal  is  hardest  to  overcome,  and 
many  of  us  come  to  depend  on  it  even 
when  w-e  might  easily  find  full  supplies  of 
wood.  I  had  a  chance  to  put  in  a  good 
supply  of  hard  coal  last  Fall,  but  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  neglected  to  do  it.  We  kept 
on  plowing  and  hauling  apples  when  we 
should  have  been  hauling  coal.  Then 
came  the  great  strike.  I  have  been  well 
warmed  by  my  women  folks,  who  were 
at  me  during  the  Fall  to  take  time  by 
the  forelock  and  lay  in  a  supply,  but 
unfortunately  this  sort  of  warming  does 
not  heat  the  house.  Now  comes  this 
Christmas  blast  of  icy  air,  and  we  have 
to  move  lively.  We  can  get  fair  supplies 
of  coke  in  our  neighborhood,  but  it  does 
not  make  a  good  substitute  for  hard  coal 
in  a  hot-water  heater  where  the  house 
stands  right  in  the  path  of  the  north 
wind.  During  the  day  we  can  use  chunks 
of  hard  wood  cut  so  they  will  just  slide 
into  the  furnace  door.  With  constant 
attention  these  chunks  keep  us  going 
through  the  day,  but  coke  or  coal  must  be 
'used  at  night.  You  see  our  folks  had 
formed  the  habit  of  loading  hard  coal 
into  tbe  heater,  arranging  the  drafts  and 
then  forgetting  about  it  while  the  hot 
water  circulated  through  the  house  and 
laughed  at  Jack  Frost.  This  new  idea 
of  dancing  attendance  upon  the  heater 
and  poking  in  wood  or  coke  every  hour 
or  so  does  not  make  what  one  may  call 
a  bit  with  the  women,  and  so  when  the 
man  of  the  house  is  responsible  for  the 
domestic  coal  shortage  he  is  warmed  if 
the  house  is  not. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  use  chunks  of  dead  apple  and 
peach  wood.  Quite  a  number  of  our  old 
apple  trees — 75  years  or  more  old — are 
dying.  Years  ago  they  were  pruned  bad¬ 
ly — leaving  a  stub  several  inches  out 
from  the  trunk.  Decay  set  in  and  birds 
and  wild  animals  have  nested  there  until 
in  some  cases  there  may  be  only  a  thin 
rind  of  solid  wood  left.  We  cut  these 
trees  down,  trim  off  the  tops  and  ex¬ 
plode  a  charge  of  dynamite  in  the  trunk. 
This  breaks  them  up  so  that  the  pieces 
can  be  easily  run  through  the  saw. 
Solid  chunks  of  this  wood  cut  so  they 
can  be  just  crowded  into  the  furnace 
make  excellent  fuel.  Even  better  than 
this  are  Ihe  trunks  and  roots  of  peach 
trees.  We  pulled  out.  an  old  orchard  last 
Spring  by  sawing  off  the  trunks  about 
three  feet  above  ground  and  then  pulling 
out  by  the  roots.  When  this  wood  is 
cut  to  proper  size  it  will  keep  the  fire  a 
long  time.  I  think  that  in  a  pipeless 
heater  this  form  of  fuel  would  be  very 
satisfactory  and  I  believe  the  experience 
of  this  Winter  will  greatly  increase  the 
use  of  this  form  of  heater.  T  think  the 
American  people  or  at  least  those  who 
live  at  the  East,  have  become  disgusted 
over  the  coal  situation.  They  never  had 
any  sympathy  for  the  coal  operators  and 
have  now  just  about  lost  all  they  ever 
had  for  the  miners.  They  resent  this  be¬ 
ing  held  up  during  this  freezing  weather, 
by  one  side  or  the  other.  Using  hard 
coal  has  become  a  fixed  habit,  and  the 
coal  men  have  reasoned  that  the  habit 
cannot  be  broken.  They  have  over¬ 
reached  in  this.  When  people  find  that 
the  government  will  not  or  cannot  help 
them  they  will  help  themselves.  Many 
are  putting  in  oil  burners — which  give 
good  results.  Others  will  develop  forms 
of  pipeless  heaters  which  will  utilize 
wood  and  other  fuel.  There  will  be 
greater  use  of  coal  substitutes  like  peat 
and  forms  of  lignite  or  partly  formed 
coal.  There  is  now  perfected  a  form  of 
blower  which  works  by  electric  power  at 


Over  Fifty  Years  of 
Growing  Better 


FOR  over  half  a  century  the  Goodyear  “Gold  Seal”  line  of  super-quality 
rubber  footwear  goods  has  been  constantly  growing  better. 


Always  noted  for  their  excellent  wearing  qualities,  even  under  the  severest 
working  conditions,  these  goods  have  been  improved,  year  after  year,  as¬ 
suring  the  customer  the  best 
the  rubber-wear  market  af¬ 
fords.  Today  “Gold  Seal”  rub¬ 
bers,  boots  and  overshoes  are 
as  far  superior  to  the  very 
worthy  product  of  fifty  years 
ago  as  the  modem,  high  qual¬ 
ity  cord  automobile  tire  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  old-fashioned 
fabric  tire  of  twenty  years  ago. 

When  you  buy  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  for  yourself  or  your  fam¬ 
ily  (“Gold  Seal”  goods  are 
made  for  young  and  old)  be 
guided  by  the  more-than-fifty- 
years  of  experience  that  the 
“Gold  Seal”  trade-mark  repre¬ 
sents.  This  emblem  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfactory  service. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 

General  Offices: 

134-136  Duane  St.,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICESt 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  26  N.  Fourth  Street 
Chicago,  Ill.,  3 1  S.  Franklin  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  85-9  Buffalo  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  371-7  Sibley  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo., 807  BaltimoreAve. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1103  WashingtonAve. 
Portland,  Ore.,  -  -  61-7  Fourth  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  539  Mission  St. 


Gold  Seal  Short  Boots  for  all- 
’round  service.  Extra-heavy 
sole  of  tough,  gray  rubber. 
Men’s  and  boys’  siz.es. 


Look 
-for  the 
Gold  Seal 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  witli 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  18i2 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL 


The  farmers  best  helper  for  40  years.  Thousands  save  money 
and  backaches  every  year.  YOU  CAN  TOO  Send  for  free 
catalog  showing  low  prices.  Address  Dept.  68  . 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO. .  2633  S.  State  SL.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  B.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 


ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

~  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ^ 

22  For  sale  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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You  can 

buy  all  of  _ 

the  materials  for  a  complete 
home  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  save  four  profits,  on 
the  lumber,  mlllwork,  hardware  and  labor- 


Nine  differ¬ 
ent  floor  plans 
of  this  house  are 
shown  in  Cata¬ 
log.  2  and  3  bed¬ 
room  designs— 
grade  and  inside 
cellar  entrances. 


AlADDIM 


Living  room, 
dining  room, 

2  bedrooms, 
kitchen,  bath. 

3  other  plans  in 
Catalog.  Very 
high  grade  lum¬ 
ber  throughout. 


Story  and  a  half 
semi-bungalow,  with 
second  floor  avail- 
able  for  2  bed¬ 
rooms.  Two  floor 
plan  arrangements. 
Any  handy  man  can 
erect  these  houses. 


Large  living  room 
with  circle-tread  open 
stairway,  din¬ 
ingroom, kitch¬ 
en.  Three  bed- 
rooms,  each 
with  clothes 
closet.  Bath 
on  second  floor. 


Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to 
fit;  highest  grade  interior  woodwork, 
siding,  flooring,  windows,  doors,  glass,  paint, 
hardware,  nails,  lath,  roofing,  with  complete 
instructions  and  drawings.  Freight  paid 
to  your  station.  Permanent  Homes— NOT 
PORTABLE.  Many  styles  of  year ’round  dwell¬ 
ings,  summer  cottages  and  garages  to  choose 
from.  Write  nearest  mill  today  for  FREE 
Money-Saving  Catalog  No.  1579 

The  ALADDIN  Co., 

Wilmington,  N.  Carolina;  Portland,  Ore.;  Toronto,  OnL 


EDWARDS 
■metal 

IROOFS 


Greatest  Values- Lowest  Prices} 


Forty  thousand  home  owners  have  answered  our 
advertisements.  Ten  thousand  have  accepted 
our  money-saving  otter  on  “REO"  Cluster  Shin¬ 
gles,  V-Crimp.  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
Painted  or  Gal  vanned  Roo  lings,  Sidings,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Wallboard,  Paints.  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof 
Garagea,  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Outlast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low 
f  gw  prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
►  1C  ►  money,  get  better  quality. 
■  ■ m  lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 

SAMPLES  &  Roo<>»«  Book  No.  173  or  for 

Roofing  Book  the  edwards  mfg.co. 

*  12  3-173  Butler  St., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


O-BWISE. 

SWING  HAMMER  FEED  MILL 

W/LL  GPMD  APY-TM/f/G 
PRODUCED  Of/  THE  PARE* 

made  in  two  Sizes 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


O  B-WISE  d 

KMOXVILLE.TENN. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


the  bottom  of  the  furnace  and  sends  a 
constant  draft  up  through  the  fuel.  This 
causes  low-grade  coal  to  burn  fiercely  and 
gives  off  a  good  heat.  This  coal  may  be 
wet  with  water  so  that  when  used  with 
this  blower  a  tremendous  heat  is  given 
off  both  from  the  coal  and  from  water 
gas  which  is  formed  through  this  burn¬ 
ing.  Many  of  these  things  are  coming. 
Necessity  has  forced  the  inventive  genius 
of  America  to  develop  them,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  that  anthracite  coal  will  lose 
much  of  its  monopoly  and  the  operators 
and  miners  will  both  be  beaten  by  their 
own  selfish  actions,  and  they  will  be 
beaten  in  the  right  way — by  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  American  people  to  learn 
how  to  do  it  themselves.  Surely  a  fine 
Christmas  gift  for  the  American  people. 

H.  W.  C. 


Building  Lily  Pond 

I  want  to  build  a  small  lily  pond 
6  x  10  ft.,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  manage  it  afterwards.  What  time  of 
year  do  I  plant  the  roots?  Is  the  water 
drawn  off  in  Winter  or  is  it  protected 
somehow?  How  can  I  keep  mosquitoes 
from  breeding  there?  It  was  not  my 
thought  to  have  the  water  changing  con¬ 
stantly,  but  I  could  arrange  it  if  neces¬ 
sary.  I  was  expecting  to  build  it  of 
concrete  6  x  10  ft.  with  straight  sides 
2y2  ft.  deep  (concrete  four  inches  thick), 
water  18  inches  deep.  If  it  is  not  drained 
out  in  Winter,  could  I  keep  some  few 
hardy  fish  in  it?  j.  b.  h. 

New  Jersey, 

Lily  roots  are  planted  in  the  Spring, 
in  the  early  part  of  May.  You  have  the 
right  idea  as  to  depth  of  water;  but  I 
think  you  will  find  six  inches  not  too 
thick  for  the  sides  and  bottom. 

You  will  find  this  pool  an  excellent 
place  for  the  breeding  of  goldfish.  There 
is  no  need  of  changing  the  water  but  you 
will  have  to  figure  on  adding  about  an 
inch  every  week  as  a  result  of  evapora¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  mosquitoes  are  worse  in 
New  Jersey,  but  here  we  have  no  trouble 
with  them.  For  some  reason  there  are 
less  of  them  than  before  we  built  the 
pool.  I  have  wondered  if  they  are  being 
devoured  by  the  natural  life  in  the  pool, 
for  we  have  made  no  effort  to  protect  our 
pool  from  them,  except  by  the  adding  of 
goldfish. 

Don’t  miss  protecting  your  pool  from 
toads,  for  they  will  come  from  far  and 
near  to  lay  their  eggs  and  of  course,  this 
means  pollywogs  and  the  toads  stir  up 
the  dirt  in  the  bottom,  making  the  water 
black.  Toads  are  undesirable,  and  a 
fine  screen  about  the  edge  will  keep  them 
out. 

We  made  the  mistake  of  putting  too 
many  plants  in  'our  pool.  The  lilies  grow 
an  immense  stand  of  leaves.  One  prolific 
plant  will  fill  the  pool,  but  if  the  plant 
does  not  spread  much,  three  could  be  used. 
We  have  red,  yellow  and  white.  The  red, 
Gloriana,  cost  $5,  but  flowers  continually, 
and  of  course,  attracts  the  most  atten¬ 
tion.  We  mixed  the  bottom  dirt  of  equal 
parts  dirt  and  horse  manure,  making  it 
six  inches  deep  with  a  covering  of  one 
inch  of  sand  to  keep  the  water  from  be¬ 
coming  discolored. 

If  you  will  send  for  the  catalog  of  the 
lily  growers  who  advertise  in  The  R- 
N.-Y.,  you  will  get  all  the  information 
you  need  from  it.  mrs.  f.  h.  unger. 


Spontaneous  Combustion  in 
Coal 

The  following  clipping  is  sent  by  one 
of  our  Florida  readers  : 

Although  workers  have  been  fighting  a 
fire  at  Bloom  Junior  high  school  for  two 
weeks,  classes  have  continued  without  in¬ 
terruption  and  the  pupils  hove  been  in 
no  danger.  The  fireproof  walls  of  the 
portion  of  the  basement  in  which  the 
coal  is  kept  made  it  impossible  for  the 
fire  to  spread,  C.  W.  Handman,  business 
manager,  said. 

Four  hundred  tons  of  coal,  the  entire 
Winter’s  supply,  was  threatened,  and 
workmen  spent  day  and  night  keeping 
the  fire  from  gaining  headway.  If  it  had 
become  a  blaze  the  pupils  would  have 
been  dismissed.  Mr.  Handman  said  yes¬ 
terday,  after  the  last  smouldering  ember 
had  been  extinquished. 

The  fire  is  thought  to  have  been  caused 
by  spontaneous  combustion.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  'October  27. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  article  on  page 
1465.  There  have  been  a  number  of  re¬ 
ports  about  spontaneous  combustion  of 
coal.  In  one  of  Frank  Norris’s  stories 
the  cargo  of  coal  on  a  big  freight  steamer 
starts  fire  in  this  way.  Quite  frequently 
lime  water  or  slaked  lime  is  used  on  the 
coal  in  storage  to  prevent  this  spontan¬ 
eous  combustion. 


ong  hard  wear 


built  into  every  one ! 


If  you  cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  or  overshoe 
you'd  find  it  would  stretch  more  than 
five  times  its  length!  This  rubber  stands 
the  constant  bending  and  wrinkling 
that  make  ordinary  rubber  crack  and 
break. 


Why  farmers 
everywhere 
are  turning  to 
"U.S” Blue  Ribbon 
boots  and 


overshoes 


The  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
Walrus  slips  right  on  over 
your  shoes.  Its  smooth 
rubber  surface  washes 
clean  like  a  boot.  Made  in 
red  or  black,  4  or  5  buckles. 


MOST  any  kind  of  rubber  boot  or  overshoe  may  be 
waterproof — for  a  time. 

But  wear  them  for  month  after  month  of  real  solid 
work  on  the  farm!  What  then? 

If  they’re  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  or  overshoes 
they’re  still  good  for  months  more  of  the  hardest  wear 
you  can  give  them! 

Every  pair  of  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbons  is  built  with  thick, 
oversize  soles — made  of  the  toughest  kind  of  rubber.  Into 
the  uppers  goes  rubber  so  elastic  it  will  stretch  5  times 
its  length!  Constant  bending  and  wrinkling  won’t  crack 
or  break  it.  Anchored  in  this  rubber  are  the  strongest  re¬ 
inforcements  ever  put  into  a  boot  or  overshoe. 

No  wonder  farmers  have  found  that  these  boots  and  overshoes 
wear  longer.  No  wonder  they  are  saying  it  pays  to  buy  “U.  S.”  Blue 
Ribbons ! 

Get  a  pair  and  notice  the  difference. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


BLUE  RIBBON 


99  Boots 
Walrus 
Arctics 
Rubbers 


trade  mark 


January  9,  1920 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  sw  indler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  W'e  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ONE  of  our  people  found  a  restaurant  in  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  displaying  the  following  sign : 
“Come  in  and  eat — otherwise  we’ll  both  starve  to 
death !” 

That  expressed  an  economic  truth  which  will  be 
fully  understood  by  anyone.  It  suggests  a  possible 
sign  for  farm  premises  where  auto  hogs  abound : 

“ Keep  out  of  these  premises — or  I'll. get  hot  and 
you'll  get  hurt!" 

* 

I  am  running  an  eight-cow  dairy  mainly  for  the 
skim-milk  to  start  my  pigs  ;  am  paying  $300  per  year 
for  the  milking.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
I  would  not  better  dispose  of  dairy  and  buy  semi-solid 
buttermilk,  commercial  product  on  market.  What  is 
skim-milk  worth  compared  to  commercial  buttermilk? 
Pennsylvania.  c.  B.  b. 

E  have  been  expecting  this  question  for  some 
time.  Now  that  it  has  come  we  should  like 
to  have  a  'general  discussion.  It  is  too  big  for  any 
individual  opinion.  It  is  just  one  of  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  the  attempts  farmers  are  making 
to  readjust  their  methods  to  meet  new  conditions. 
These  usually  revolve  around  the  labor  question, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  hard  to  solve.  We  have 
nc-  doubt  that  many  small  herds  of  cows  are  kept 
at  a  loss  if  we  consider  the  labor  cost' fairly.  A  few 
years  ago  most  farmers  would  have  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  such  a  question.  Now  things  have  de¬ 
veloped  so  that  it  can  be  fairly  discussed.  Still  an¬ 
other  problem  is  presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  man 
on  page  B5,  who  proposes  to  give  up  all  hired  help 
and  do  only  such  work  as  he  can  handle  alone.  We 
know  that  there  are  thousands  like  him,  but  we 
think  it  a  mistake  to  give  up  all  helpers.  We  should 
plan  for  some  day  help  at  least.  That  is  usually 
more  sensible  than  to  try  to  do  it  all  alone. 

❖ 

LAST  week  we  told  of  a  meeting  held  at  Gardiner, 
N.  Y.,  to  protest  against  a  cattle  quarantine 
which  had  'been  placed  on  the  town  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets.  Many  dairymen  at¬ 
tended  this  meeting,  and  they  got  right  up  and  said 
what  they  had  to  say.  On  Dec.  23  the  department 
vacated  the  quarantine  order* — thus  presenting  to 
the  dairymen  at  this  point  a  very  acceptable  Christ¬ 
mas  present.  The  point  about  this  is  that  it  was  a 
good  example  of  doing  it  yourself !  These  dairy¬ 
men  did  not  depend  on  committees  or  “leaders”  to 
do  their  work  for  them.  They  came  right  out 
openly  and  stated  their  own  case.  No  one  could 
state  it  for  them  so  well.  The  department  and 
other  public  agencies  want  to  be  fair  and  just  in  all 
such  matters,  and  all  of  them  appreciate  frank,  out¬ 
spoken  opinion  straight  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
farm.  The  moral  is  if  you  want  things  that  are 
just,  go  after  them  yourself — do  not  depend  on 
agents  or  connecting  links  to  act  for  you. 

* 

HERE  has  been  considerable  reaction  from 
those  articles  by  Mr.  Phelps  on  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that 
the  Bureau  has  done  much  good  work,  but  that  it 
has  made  some  vital  mistakes.  The  great  majority 
of  farmers  seem  to  feel  that  the  strenuous  efforts 
to  increase  production  without  any  very  effective 
plan  for  disposing  of  the  surplus  thus  created,  has 
done  our  farmers  great  injury.  It  seems  curious 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  managers  have  so  long  per¬ 
sisted  in  pushing  this  “two  blades  of  grass”  theory 
while  they  must  have  known  through  common  in¬ 
stinct  that  fair  regulation  and  not  increase  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  most  needed.  In  New  York  State  the 
thing  that  did  most  to  curtail  the  strength  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  was  its  strong  backing  of  the  Downing- 
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Porter  school  bill.  If  one  is  to  credit  the  Bureau 
managers  with  ordinary  powers  of  discernment  they 
must  have  known  how  farmers  felt  about  the  dis¬ 
trict  school,  yet  with  what  now  seems  like  blind 
obstinacy  they  persisted  in  fighting  the  evident 
wishes  of  S5  per  cent  of  our  country  people.  The 
result  was  close  to  disaster.  It  meant  the  loss  of 
over  half  the  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in  this 
State,  and  what  is  more  unfortunate,  the  change 
to  a  class  organization  not  representative  of  plain 
working  farmers.  Whoever  directed  that  school 
campaign  did  more  to  weaken  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
New  Y’ork  State  than  all  its  outspoken  enemies 
could  have  done.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Al¬ 
bany  politicians  will  realize  just  how  much  power 
this  organization  has — over  the  rank  and  file  of 
farmers. 

5k 

It  is  courageous  people  who  act  as  balance  wheels 
for  our  modern  civilization.  Verily,  it  would  seem  as 
though  our  chief  national  sport,  recreation  or  occupa¬ 
tion.  was  minding  someone’s  else  business,  with  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  being  well  paid  for  so  doing. 
When  I  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  class  of 
men  and  women,  mostly  women,  I’m  ashamed  to  say, 
were  determined  to  regulate  our  lives  whether  we 
needed  or  wanted  such  service,  the  “goose-flesh”  actual¬ 
ly  crawled  over  me.  Thank  you  most  earnestly  for 
what  you  are  doing  to  preserve  the  rights  of  people  who 
are  unable  to  help  themselves.  Not  only  for  the  coun¬ 
try  people,  but  for  the  “average”  person  everywhere. 
When  the  average  person  has  lost  the  desire,  the  power, 
and  the  opportunity  to  do  for  himself,  the  United  States 
of  America  is  doomed.  e.  e.  h. 

E  have  not  seen  the  thought  running  through 
the  above  letter  put  more  clearly  and  forci¬ 
bly.  Absolutely  true!  We  are  being  directed  and 
advised  and  regulated  all  along  the  course  of  life 
from  the  midwife  to  the  undertaker.  Years  ago 
when  a  child  was  born  into  the  world  the  group  of 
lieople  who  controlled  the  nation  rejoiced  that  here 
was  another  soldier  to  fight  for  the  king!  This  sol¬ 
dier  seldom  knew  what  he  was  fighting  about,  but 
he  fought.  Now  we  are  coming  to  the  point  of  gov¬ 
ernment  by  bureaus  and  rejoicing  that  a  new  citizen 
has  entered  the  world  to  be  regulated  and  advised 
and  incidentally  to  help  provide  a  new  job  for  some 
man  or  woman  who  Avould  rather  regulate  the  affairs 
of  others  than  to  mind  their  own  business.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  modern  education  is  turning 
to  the  idea  of  training  these  advisers  and  regulators 
rather  than  practical  workers.  They  must  all  be 
paid  and  supported  by  the  workers,  and  it  is  a  fair 
question  to  ask  what  they  give  in  return.  Left  un¬ 
disturbed  and  given  increased  power  these  regula¬ 
tors  and  advisers  will  in  two  generations,  so  soften 
the  self-respect  of  our  city  working  people  that  they 
w  ill  become  parasites  or  a  feeble  imitation  of  the 
rabble  that  dominated  ancient  Rome.  Happily 
there  is  in  the  country,  an  understanding  of  what  is 
going  on,  and  a  movement  back  to  local  control  and 
self-determination.  That  is  the  most  hopeful  sign 
in  America’s  future.  As  for  those  who  will  tell  the 
truth  about  such  things  they  will  never  be  elected 
to  office  or  ever  invited  to  view  the  world  from  the 
seats  of  the  mighty,  but  they  will  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  they  are  helping  to  put  a 
balance  wheel  on  the  whirl  of  public  opinion. 

5k 

HE  other  night  in  New  York  City  a  meeting 
was  held  to  discuss  the  alarming  growth  of 
crime.  The  conclusion  seemed  to  be  that  the  two 
things  chiefly  responsible  are  wrong  ideals  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  old-time  family 
life.  And  for  this  the  modern  parent  is  more  re¬ 
sponsible  than  the  modern  child.  Who  can  deny 
that  in  the  modern  system  of  herding  children  in 
beautiful  and  costly  buildings  too  much  attention 
is  given  to  sports  and  too  little  to  the  spiritual  side 
of  child  training?  Our  own  part  remedy  for  this 
is  the  improvement  of  our  smaller  schools  where,  if 
anywhere,  the  spirit  of  the  older  education  can  be 
preserved.  That  is  why  we  oppose  as  strenuously 
as  we  can  the  determined  effort  to  kill  off  our  dis¬ 
trict  schools  and  jam  them  together  regardless  of 
the  wishes  of  the  district  parents  and  taxpayers. 
It  ought  to  be  evident  to  anyone  that  this  nation 
will  need,  in  the  future,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
sound  and  conservative  spirit  of  the  country  home. 
It  will  be  even  more  evident  that  this  spirit  can¬ 
not  be  kept  alive  in  the  modern  large  school.  It  is 
a  mental  and  social  influence  possible  only  in  the 
typical  country  school.  And  the  breaking  Tip  of 
family  life  is  a  kindred  evil  which  has  resulted 
chiefly  from  the  social  conditions  of  the  city.  Say 
what  we  will,  the  strength  of  American  family  life 
has  always  centered  around  the  family  table.  Good 
food,  home-cooked  and  home-served,  has  held  the 
family  group  together  as  nothing  else  has  done. 


The  dining-table  is  the  hub  of  the  family  wheel. 
Women  are  now  seeking  what  they  may  call  “op¬ 
portunity”  to  do  large  things  for  humanity,  yet  they 
will  never  find  any  service  more  useful  or  more 
patriotic  than  the  work  of  preparing  or  serving  the 
family  food.  At  the  very  time  these  wise  men  were 
discussing  the  crime  wave,  Senator  Copeland  of 
New  York  told  a  gathering  of  restaurant  keepers 
that  within  a  few  years  practically  all  New  Yorkers 
of  a  certain  class  would  be  taking  their  food  at  pub¬ 
lic  restaurants  and  giving  up  home  cooking  and 
service  entirely!  And  that,  he  seemed  to  think  a 
good  thing!  Let  us  grant,  if  you  like,  that  such  a 
change  will  make  life  for  women  a  little  more  lazy 
and  luxurious  but  the  Senator  ought  to  know  that 
it  will  lead  to  a  further  break-up  of  the  home,  and 
prove  another  step  along  the  road  down  which  the 
great  cities  of  old-times  walked  to  demoralization 
and  ruin. 
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F  you  will  use  a  fair  dressing  of  acid  phosphate 
or  ground  bone  on  an  old  pasture,  or  part  of  it, 
you  will  get  a  lesson  from  the  cows.  In  most  cases 
you  will  usually  find  the  cattle  on  the  parts  of  the 
pasture  where  the  phosphate  was  used.  Further, 
you  will  usually  find  that  the  thick,  rank  grass 
which  starts  up  around  the  clumps  of  droppings 
will  be  eaten  close  when  phosphate  is  scattered. 
When  ground  limestone  is  also  used  the  improvement 
will  be  even  more  noticeable.  Most  pastures  are 
deficient  in  phosphorus.  That  is  because  for  years 
cattle  and  their  products  have  been  taken  away 
from  the  pasture,  and  nothing  put  back  to  replace 
the  phosphorus.  When  this  goes  on,  year  after 
year,  the  available  phosphorus  is  taken  out.  Clover 
and  similar  crops  will  add  a  little  nitrogen  and 
both  potash  and  nitrogen  come  back  to  the  soil  in 
the  liquids,  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  after  years  of  feeding  the  pasture  fails. 
By  spreading  the  phosphate  over  the  grass  we  in¬ 
crease  the  crop  and  improve  its  quality. 
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MANY  western  farmers  are  evidently  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  legislative  program  suggested 
by  President  Coolidge.  His  chief  remedy  for  price 
and  selling  troubles  is  an  extension  of  rural  credits 
and  developing  of  true  co-operative  marketing.  What 
is  called  the  radical  element  among  western  farm¬ 
ers  is  demanding  more  than  this.  They  want  the 
government  to  go  into  the  business  of  buying  and 
handling  any  surplus  of  crop  production  which 
might  reduce  the  price  of  farm  produce.  The  ar¬ 
gument  is  that  as  things  are  now  any  such  surplus 
will  work  into  the  hands  of  middlemen  who  will 
hold  and  use  it  so  as  to  knock  down  the  prices  paid 
to  farmers  without  reducing  prices  to  consumers. 
The  plan  is  to  let  the  government  take  the  place  of 
the  middlemen,  hold  the  surplus  off  the  market, 
and  thus  make  what  would  be  called  a  reasonable 
selling  price  for  farmers.  President  Coolidge  is 
against  any  form  of  government  price-fixing,  and 
in  this  he  will  be  sustained  by  the  great  majority 
of  eastern  country  people.  The  radical  element  in 
the  West  seems  determined  to  push  some  measure 
under  which  the  government  will  work  more  or  less 
into  a  scheme  for  influencing  prices.  As  part  of 
their  plan  they  threaten  to  change  the  tariff  laws, 
hoping  in  this  way  to  effect  some  sort  of  compro¬ 
mise  toward  their  plan.  Unfortunately  this  brings 
up  a  conflict  between  eastern  and  western  farmers, 
the  lines  being  drawn  over  this  question  of  govern¬ 
ment  price-fixing. 


Brevities 

This  is  good  weather  for  eating  cornmeal  mush. 

The  great  majority  of  people  who  ate  “war  bread” 
during  the  war  were  far  better  off  for  the  practice,  yet 
how  many  of  them  have  kept  it  up? 

We  have  been  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  response 
to  the  questions  about  building  an  ice  boat.  We  had 
no  idea  so  many  of  our  people  enjoyed  this  sport. 

Three  members  of  the  next  New  York  Legislature 
give  “retired”  as  their  occupation.  One  man  says  he 
is  a  lawyer  and  milk  dealer.  The  average  milk  dealer 
does  need  the  law  to  keep  himself  straight. 

“One  of  your  readers— and  my  father  before  me”  is 
the  way  one  of  our  people  puts  it.  There  are  thousands 
of  homes  in  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  May  it  go  on  to  the  fifth  genera¬ 
tion  and  we  would  like  to  go  on  with  it. 

The  most  remarkable  auto  hog  story  comes  from 
Massachusetts,  where  it  is  reported  that  a  cow  was 
stolen.  The  auto  hogs  saw  the  cow  tied  out  in  a 
lonely  place — fastened  the  cow  to  the  car  and  led  her 
several  miles  away— where  she  was  sold.  .We  have 
heard  of  such  rascals  stopping  to  milk  a  cow  and 
carry  the  milk  away,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
theft  of  the  cow  is  reported.  Next  we  shall  hear  of 
some  truck-fiend  carrying  off  a  house ! 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Those  Cut  Milk  Prices 

THlE  following  quotations  are  from  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  News  of  December  25 : 

'The  League  has  not  cut  the  selling  price  of  milk  in 
any  market. 

It  may  be  stated  with  all  emphasis  that  in  every  mar¬ 
ket  the  League  sells  milk  at  as  high  a  price  as  it  can 
obtain  in  that  market.  We  challenge  anyone  to  prove 
this  statement  untrue. 

This  is  not  an  honest  challenge.  It  is  a  bluff  for 
effect,  but  here  is  proof: 

Ever  since  September,  1924,  the  agent  of  the  League 
has  maintained  a  out  price  for  milk  in  Poughkeepsie, 
and  this  cut  has  reduced  the  price  to  farmers  supplying 
this  market  from  one  to  two  cents  a  quart.  We  esti¬ 
mate  the  loss  to  farmers  here  at  $75,000.  The  pooled 
milk  is  shipped  in.  We  have  been  threatened  with  the 
total  loss  of  our  market  unless  we  join  the  pool,  but 
offered  special  differentials  if  we  did  join.  Repeated 
appeals  have  been  made  to  the  agent  and  to  League 
officials  for  a  fair  uniform  price,  without  avail,  — 
Signed : 

JOHN  b.  CONKLIN,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 
george  s.  iialster,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

E.  D.  DALEY,  Arlington,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  FARM  ELK,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
HORACE  s.  DOWNING,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
myron  j.  SMITH,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

On  April  10,  1925,  the  League  made  a  secret  reduc¬ 
tion  to  their  buyers  in  the  Buffalo  district  of  23  cents 
per  cwt.  When  this  became  known  it  caused  a  protest 
from  other  dealers,  and  a  request  was  made  that  the 
League  and  Non-pool  representatives  should  meet  a 
committee  composed  of  both  League  and  Non-pool 
buyers  and  make  a  uniform  price  for  the  Buffalo  dis¬ 
trict.  The  League  representative  received  this  au¬ 
thority  and  such  meetings  were  held  for  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  August  and  September.  The  price 
for  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  League  price,  $2.42 ;  Non-pool  price,  $2.37. 

For  August  and  September:  League  price,  $2.89; 
Non-pool  price,  $2.84. 

These  prices  were  for  3  per  cent  milk  at  country 
stations,  butterfat  test  to  be  added.  The  difference  of 
five  cents  per  cwt.  between  the  League  and  the  Non- 
pool  prices  was  for  the  reason  that  the  League  buyer 
only  took  his  daily  requirements,  and  the  Non-pool 
buyer  had  to  take  the  amount  which  he  bought  every 
aa.v  whether  he  could  use  it  or  not. 

On  September  25,  when  the  meeting  was  called  for 
the  October  price  negotiations,  the  League  representa¬ 
tive  stated  and  insisted  that  a  reduction  of  47  cents 
per  cwt.  should  be  made.  This  reduction  was  protested 
against  by  the  Non-pool  representative  and  by  the 
dealers,  and  there  was  no  demand  for  a  reduction  in 
price.  There  was  no  claim  made  that  the  Non-pool 
was  cutting  price  or  anything  of  the  sort,  only  that  the 
T  vague  representative  said  he  was  going  to  cut  the 
price  47  cents  per  cwt.  Such  cut  was  put  into  force 
beginning  the  first  of  October  and  has  l-esulted  in  the 
loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  in 
this  district. 

We.  the  undersigned,  are  milk  producers  shipping 
our  milk  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  as  fluid  milk  : 

WALLACE  j.  CHOATE.  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
c.  l.  METCALF,  Porterville,  N.  Y. 
benj.  F.  buffum,  Elma,  N.  Y. 
ray’d  C.  parke,  Elma,  N.  Y. 
oil  AS.  A.  ARNDT,  Townline,  N.  Y. 

LYNN  C.  newton,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
mfrle  e.  newton,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  farmers  at  Rochester,  Beacon,  N.  Y..  and 
Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  give  similar 
testimony.  The  pool  agents  not  only  cut  the 
price  in  those  markets,  but  they  persist  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  low  prices.  League  officials  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  price  cutting,  and  o]>enly  threatened  to 
keep  it  up.  One  of  the  disheartening  things  about 
this  Miller  regime  is  its  habit  of  speaking  and  print¬ 
ing  what  so  many  farmers  know  to  be  deliberately 
and  intentionally  untrue. 


A  Pool  Director’s  Speech 

I  inclose  report  of  a  speech  by  pool  director,  H.  J. 
Kershaw,  from  the  Oxford  Times.  To  the  hard  cold 
facts  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  League  officials  have 
no  answer  but  to  call  it  an  enemy.  They  never  at¬ 
tempt  to  disprove  any  of  the  facts,  and  I  am  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  plain  statements  as  published 
cannot  be  disproved.  Otherwise  they  would  take  means 
to  refute  them.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  in  our  family 
for  40  years.  It  has  always  served  the  best  interests 
of  the  farm,  and  having  always  found  it  reliable  until 
pool  officials  give  me  proof  to  the  contrary  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  accept  its  information  as  trustworthy.  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge  that  farmers  were  better  off  a 
dozen  years  ago  than  today.  The  auction  bills  along 
the  roads  and  abandoned  farms  in  Chenango  County 
are  indisputable  proofs.  When  I  know  that  I  am  being 
systematically  robbed  from  day  to  day  the  paper  or  the 
man  who  tells  me  of  it  and  tries  to  protect  me  is  not  an 
enemy  of  mine,  but  a  friend.  j.  d.  h. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  trouble  with  Mr.  Kershaw  and  his  official  as¬ 
sociates  is  their  inability  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  private  property  and  a  public  trust.  To  them 
the  official  group  is  the  League.  The  funds  of  the 
League  are  theirs  to  do  with  as  they  please.  Origin¬ 
ally  the  League  pool  had  only  24  members.  They 
were  the  24  officers,  and  they  fixed  the  organization 
machinery  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power.  The 
farmer  was  an  outsider  under  contract,  and  such  is 
practically  his  position  now. 

The  conceit  of  private  ownership  is  evident  in 
Mr.  Kershaw’s  weak  defense  of  a  deleted  financial 
report.  He  draws  lvis  illustration  from  private 
business.  He  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  if  what 
he  said  about  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  business  were  true, 


and  it  is  not,  it  would  not  be  an  analogous  case. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  he  is  a  trustee  of  other 
people’s  money,  and  justice  and  custom  requires  that 
he  make  a  full  and  complete  accounting  of  it.  He 
has  made  twelve  accountings  a  year  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  not  one  of  them  is  full  or  correct.  He  is 
forced  to  admit  it.  It  makes  the  cost  of  the  pool 
seem  less  than  it  is.  It  misleads  and  deceives  the 
people  it  was  supposed  to  inform.  A  report  that  is 
not  true  is  a  falsehood,  and  the  man  who  stands  in 
the  public  view  and  brazenly  defends  it  publishes 
himself  as  void  of  sound  business  and  moral  stand- 
a  rds. 

When  Charles  E.  Hughes  discovered  similar  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  the  life  insurance  companies  the 
country  was  shocked  and  horrified  because  they  too 
handled  trust  funds.  The  insurance  heads  were 
deposed  in  shame  and  disgrace.  Some  of  them  did 
not  survive  the  public  reproof.  No  doubt  they 
thought  of  Mr.  Hughes  about  as  Mr.  Kershaw  talks 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  none  of  them  had  the  im¬ 
pudence  to  publicly  attempt  to  defend  their  crooked 
records. 

There  is  neither  fact  nor  logic  in  Mr.  Kershaw’s 
long  ramble  of  words.  It  is  mostly  arbitrary  asser¬ 
tions  and  readymade  conclusions,  and  one-half  of 
these  contradict  the  other  half.  He  says  the  League 
cannot  make  the  price;  later  says  it  does.  He  says 
it  has  no  surplus;  then  bases  all  its  benefits  on  the 
fact  that  it  holds  back  a  surplus.  He  says  it  bought 
a  market  where  it  has  no  rivals;  then  complains 
of  non-pool  competition.  If  the  League  itself  had 
not  been  a  worthy  cause,  leaders  like  this  would 
have  killed  it  long  ago.  It  deserves  better  spokes¬ 
men. 

Officials  high  up  say  Mr.  Kershaw  never  misses  a 
bill  for  time  and  expense  for  every  day  in  the  month, 
and  that  he  draws  more  for  least  work  than  any 
other  man  in  the  organization.  Nothing  that  he  said 
in  the  long  ramble  of  contradictory  words  at  Ox¬ 
ford  could  have  been  as  interesting  or  illuminating 
to  dairymen  as  a  simple  accurate  statement  of 
money  he  received  from  the  League  month  by  month 
for  the  past  ten  years.  The  information  might  furn¬ 
ish  a  reason  for  Mr.  Kershaw’s  willingness  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  system  that  is  promoting  auction  sales  and 
abandoned  farms  in  every  dairy  county  of  the  State. 


The  League-Borden  Combination 

I  would  like  to  ask  once  more,  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  Dairymen’s  League  or  Borden  Company?  As 
to  the  milk  situation  there  is  hardly  a  day  at  the 
creamery  or  general  store  but  what  there  is  something 
said  about  the  low  price  of  milk.  Everybody  seems 
dissatisfied.  They  not  only  say  they  are  not  getting 
enough  for  their  milk  but  they  say  they  are  giving  it 
away.  I  would  like  to  know  if  farmers  feel  at  other 
creameries  about  it  as  they  do  here.  When  they  com¬ 
pare  feed  prices  and  living  costs  with  last  year  they 
seem  to  be  discouraged.  I  have  known  from  eight  to 
ten  auction  bills  up  in  the  general  store  at  one  time. 
They  are  selling  out,  and  many  other  dairy  farms  are 
for  sale.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  farmers  were  tied  hand 
and  foot  in  the  milk  situation.  It  seems  as  if  there 
ought  to  be  something  done  for  the  farmer.  The  milk 
pail  is  a  need  of  the  world.  What  could  we  do  with¬ 
out  it?  I  have  often  wondered  if  farmers  feel  the  same 
in  other  League  towns.  l.  h.  b. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 

HIS  plain  farmer  sees  it.  The  Bordeu-pool  al¬ 
liance  “ties  farmers  baud  and  foot,”  and  no 
one  can  loose  the  tie  but  farmers  themselves. 


A  Pooler’s  Views 

Keep  up  the  fight.  I  am  strong  pooler,  run  a  big 
dairy,  and  I  personally  think  the  whole  League  of¬ 
ficials  are  czars  and  care  nothing  for  members’  inter¬ 
ests.  In  Miller’s  own  district  at  Stevens  Point,  Pa., 
two  years  ago,  two  teams  were  loaded  with  pool  milk. 
Now  six  cans  or  dess  are  pooled  milk.  Hales  Eddy 
branch  has  dropped  to  half,  owing  to  unfair  and  short¬ 
sighted  policy  of  officials.  This  Spring  will  see  a  big 
slump  in  membership.  Miller  is  no  farmer’s  friend. 
He  could  not  run  his  own  farm  at  a  profit,  sold  out 
cows,  and  had  to  stock  up  farm  again  to  hold  his 
post.  fooler. 

Pennsylvania. 


Murder  Over  a  Christmas  Tree 

ASAD  story  of  a  Christmas  tree  comes  from 
Hornell,  N.  Y.  One  of  our  people  in  Steuben 
County  lias  enclosed  a  clipping  from  the  Hornell 
Tribune.  It  appears  that  Lyn  Taft,  34  years  old, 
worked  for  ;r  farmer  hauling  stone  off  the  farm. 
There  were  four  boys  working  with  this  young  man. 
Their  employer  told  him  that  he  did  not  want  any 
Christmas  trees  cut  from  his  farm  by  irresponsible 
people,  and  he  asked  Taft  to  see  that  no  one  took 
any.  In  the  afternoon  of  December  22  Taft  saw  a 
young  man  named  Dennis,  who  lived  in  town,  com¬ 
ing  down  the  woods  with  a  Christmas  tree  which  he 
had  just  cut  and  was  taking  away.  Remembering 
bis  instructions  it  appears  that  Taft  halted  Dennis 
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and  told  him  that  he  could  not  have  the  tree.  Den¬ 
nis  is  said  to  have  replied  after  the  manner  of  many 
of  these  town  thieves,  that  it  was  none  of  Taft’s 
business  what  he  did.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to 
what  followed,  but  Taft  stepped  down  from  his  wa¬ 
gon  to  take  the  tree  and  Dennis  said  to  him,  “If  yon 
touch  that  tree  I  will  shoot  you.”  Taft  turned 
away,  as  it  appears,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  back 
on  his  wagon,  then  Dennis  fired  and  the  bullet  en¬ 
tered  Taft  s  back.  When  the  account  was  written 
Taft  lay  dying  in  the  hospital,  there  being  but  little 
hope  at  that  time  that  he  could  recover.  It  appears 
that  Dennis,  after  shooting  Taft,  took  up  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  and  walked  on  without  even  stopping  to 
lift  the  wounded  roan  into  his  wagon.  Desperate 
efforts  were  being  made  to  save  this  man’s  life  in 
the  hospital,  but  it  seemed  like  a  hopeless  case. 

The  explanation  given  by  Dennis  was  that  he  was 
only  bluffing,  and  that  Taft  did  not  know  enough 
to  be  bluffed.  He  said  he  never  intended  to  shoot, 
but  he  squeezed  the  trigger  tighter  than  intended 
and  the  gun  went  off.  In  case  of  the  death  of  Taft 
Dennis  will  be  tried  for  some  form  of  murder. 

Reports  somewhat  similar  to  this  are  constantly 
coming  to  us  where  people  from  town  and  city  go 
cut  into  the  country,  help  themselves  to  what  they 
find,  and  when  confronted  by  the  owner  either  try 
some  sort  of  a  bluff  as  this  mian  Dennis  did,  or  put 
up  a  fight  if  they  think  they  are  stronger  and  bigger 
than  the  farmer.  It  is  reported  as  a  common  saying 
among  some  of  the  shop  men  in  the  manufacturing 
centers  that  if  they  get  out  of  work  they  will  take 
their  guns  and  go  out  into  the  country  and  get  what 
they  want  off  the  farms.  In  numberless  cases  we 
are  told  how  these  men  travel  about  the  farm,  quite 
close  to  the  buildings,  and  shoot  poultry,  which  they 
carry  away,  and  boast  of  their  success. 

The  situation  has  come  to  a  point  where  the  next 
Legislature  must  do  something  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  there  is  a  demand  for  the  Pennsylvania 
law  which  we  printed  on  page  1609,  but  even  that 
drastic  law  would  not  help  unless  it  is  promptly  and 
effectively  enforced,  and  in  order  to  enforce  it  the 
farmers  must  help  by  forming  vigilance  societies  in 
every  country  district.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing 
that  this  conflict  between  town  and  city  people 
should  develop  in  this  way,  but  the  auto  hogs  and 
the  town  thieves  are  responsible  for  it. 


A  Medical  Inspector  on  Consolidated 

Schools 

HE  following  letter  was  received  during  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society : 

I  had  planned  to  be  present  at  the  session  of  the 
above  named  society,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  “little  red  schoolhouse,”  and  some  of  my 
reasons  for  so  favoring  it  are  as  follows: 

(al  The  early  going  and  the  late  returning  from 
school  is  prejudicial  to  the  physical  development  of  the 
individual  child.  Camp  Hillcrest  in  Onondaga  County 
receives  physically  subnormal  children.  The  adopting 
of  the  daylight  saving  ordinance  (a  county  ordinance), 
caused  a  rapid  decline  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children;  after  two  weeks  trial  a  return  to  standard 
time  became  imperative. 

(b)  The  massing  of  children  together  of  different 
ages  in  a  “carryall”  is  prejudicial  to  morals;  the  older 
instructs  the  younger. 

(c)  In  a  centralized  school,  with  its  larger  classes,  ' 
the  individual  is,  in  a  measure,  neglected,  and  because 
of  the  backwardness  and  neglect,  is  likely  to  become 
morose,  disobedient,  which  tends  to  criminality. 

(d)  The  centralized  school  interferes,  in  a  measure, 
with  the  home  life,  which  interference  tends  toward 
parental  neglect.  The  family  is  the  foundation  of 
government,  its  cornerstone  ;  without  a  home,  homeless, 
is  to  be  without  a  civilized  government. 

(e)  Education  does  not  mean  “stuffing”  from  books, 
simply  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Regents,  but  to 
develop  the  powers  of  observation  and  thought;  in  such 
a  manner,  that,  to  the  individual,  there  may  be 
established  a  well-rounded  manhood,  physically,  men¬ 
tally,  and  morally. 

(f)  The  little  red  schoolhouse  should  become  a  com¬ 
munity  center  for  conferences,  for  community  better¬ 
ment.  The  building  should  be  made  attractive  for 
“child  life,”  and  over  the  “child  life”  there  should  be 
far  more  parental  interest  shown. 

From  the  little  red  schoolhouse  of  my  childhood  there 
have  been  developed  two  ministers,  one  physician  and 
one  teacher  of  note,  Charles  Schumacher  of  the  Oneonta 
State  Normal  School.  I  also  recall  one  pupil  who 
never  advanced  from  the  third  reader,  his  writing  ap¬ 
proximated  scribbling,  “Rudiments  of  Arithmetic”  he 
never  completed,  although  he  tried  hard  to  learn  but 
was  unable,  from  books,  to  do  so.  He  has  made  a 
successful  farmer.  Keep  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  but 
improve  it.  Augustus  a.  young, 

Medical  School  Inspector. 
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Grandma’s  Medicine 

My  grandma  has  a  candlestick 

With  hanging,  tinkly  things 
All  made  of  glass,  and  when  I’m  sick 

She  always  comes  and  brings 
It  with  her,  for  she  says  she  knows 
That  When  it  comes  my  sickness  goes ! 
She  sets  it  on  the  windowsill 

Right  by  my  bed,  so  I 
Can  watch  it  turn  to  rainbows  till 

'The  sun  has  left  the  sky  ; 

And  if  there  is  a  little  breeze 
It  plays  the  sweetest  melodies ! 

I  wish  my  grandma  could  go  round 

To  children  sick  in  bed. 

And  carry  them  that  tinkly  sound 

And  rainbow  look,  instead 
Of  all  the  solemn  things  they  do 
When  you  are  feeling  sick  and  blue! 

— Anne  Lloyd  in  'New  York  Sun. 

* 

The  National  Safety  Council  gives  the 
following  suggestions  as  to  preventing 
accidents  in  the  home.  We  wish  all 
housekeepers  would  bear  them  in  mind. 
An  accident  which  disables  the  house¬ 
keeper  or  the  mother  of  the  family  very 
quickly  throws  the  whole  household  out 
of  gear : 

Standing  on  chairs  (especially  rock¬ 
ers),  frail  boxes,  crates,  barrels  and  in¬ 
secure  step  ladders  is  responsible  for 
many  falls.  An  upturned  barrel  makes 
a  precarious  stepladder,  as  frequently 
there  is  nothing  to  hold  the  head  from 
being  forced  inward.  Projecting  nails 
on  the  inside  may  inflict  bad  scratches 
and  worse.  Fragile  crates,  boxes  and 
chairs  without  solid  seats  should  be 
avoided. 

Serious  and  even  fatal  injuries  have 
resulted  from  falling  only  two  or  three 
feet,  and  the  hazard  is  especially  great 
for  elderly  persons  whose  bones  are  brit¬ 
tle  and  nerves  less  able  to  stand  sudden 
shock. 

Many  stepladders  are  of  faulty  design 
or  poor  construction.  It  will  pay  to  buy 
a  good  ladder  and  keep  it  in  first-class 
condition.  Many  stepladders  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  folding  shelf  for  holding  a 
bucket  of  water.  It  is  _  dangerous  to 
stand  on  this  shelf,  which  is  not  intended 
to  hold  the  weight  of  a  person.  See  that 
the  spreaders  are  in  proper  position 
before  mounting  the  ladder. 

The  straight  ladder,  utilized  more  for 
outdoor  than  indoor  work,  must  be  used 
with  care  on  smooth  floors  or  pavements, 
as  there  is  danger  of  the  base  slipping. 
In  such  cases  it  should  be  blocked  or  else 
held  steadily  by  an  assistant. 

Any  machine,  whether  motor  driven  or 
not,  presents  hazards  when  not  properly 
constructed  and  handled.  Too  great  care 
cannot  be  exercised  when  purchasing 
mechanical  equipment  to  see  that  all  pos¬ 
sible  protection  has  been  provided.  Thus 
all  machines  should  have  the  gears  en¬ 
closed  so  that  the  fingers  and  clothes 
will  not  get  caught  in  them.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  washing  machines,  ironers,  ice 
cream  freezers,  churns  and  other  house¬ 
hold  appliances. 

Wringers,  especially  the  motor  driven 
kind  attached  to  washing  machines, 
should  have  a  guard  to  prevent  the  fin¬ 
gers  from  entering  between  the  rolls  and 
in  addition  should  have  a  release  device 
so  that  extreme  pressure  upon  the  roll¬ 
ers  will  throw  them  out  of  gear.  Sewing 
machines  should  have  guards  to  prevent 
the  fingers  from  getting  under  the  nee¬ 
dle.  Electric  fans  should  always  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  guards. 

Any  machines  having  blades  or  other 
sharp  parts  should  be  handled  with  great 
care.  Keep  the  children  away  from  the 
lawn  mower  when  you  are  cutting  the 
grass. 


From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

Some  of  us  would  enjoy  hearing  the 
further  story  of  the  seedling  Chinese 
regal  lilies,  that  the  Indiana  Farmer 
started  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Mine 
started  last  Spring  have  bulbs  a  half 
inch  in  diameter.  For  fear  they  might 
not  be  quite  hardy  here  they  are  now 
drying  off  a  bit  in  a  cool  room  and  later 
will  go  to  the  cellar.  Some  seedling 
Japanese  Iris  and  blackberry  lilies  are 
already  in  the  cellar,  and  it  is  safer  to 
store  Hyacinthus  candicans  and  Tri- 
toma  in  boxes  of  dry  earth  in  the  cellar. 
Montbretias  used  to  be  popular,  and 
although  when  well  covered  were  often 
hardy,  they  were  safer  in  the  cellar. 

In  looking  over  an  accumulation  of 
papers  I  saw  in  a  Spring  number,  “Now 
is  the  Time  to  Brighten  the  Home.”  I 
should  have  printed  that  in  Fall  or  early 
Winter.  Of  course  it  is  a  busy  time  of 
the  year  getting  ready  for  Winter,  but 
after  Christmas  there  is  time  for  some 
little  extras.  I  have  painted  the  porch 
boxes  and  three  porch  chairs  so  they- will 
be  better  to  look  at,  and  have  tied  one 
quilt  and  made  one  bright  new  sofa  pil¬ 


low.  Later  there  will  be  more,  and  the 
new  cretonnes  are  so  cheerful  I  want 
some  new  scarfs.  But  don’t  forget  those 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  letters  you 
were  going  to  write  to  your  older  friends, 
and  just  write  occasionally  through  the 
Winter  months. 

Crops  were  fairly  good  in  our  section  ; 
hay  was  rather  light,,  but  young  cattle  are 
still  picking  their  living,  and  some  milk 
cows,  although  it  is  rather  hard  for 
them,  and  butterfat  was  50.7  cents  per 
pound  last  month.  Hens  are  on  then- 
usual  Autumn  strike  and  eggs  are  72 
cents  per  dozen.  Potatoes  are  $1.75  to 
$2  per  bushel.  Business  is  dull  in  these 
towns,  as  we  are  in  the  lumber  region, 
and  many  sawmills  have  one  year’s  stock 
of  lumber  in  the  yard,  and  some  have 
parts  of  two  or  three  years.  Mill  men 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


351.  Jaunty  Model. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 


350.  —  Attractive 
Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  314  yds. 
36-in.  contrasting. 
Twenty  cents. 


Juniors.  Cut  in  sizes 
0,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
year  3.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  36-in. 
material  with  % 
yd.  27-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Twenty  cents. 


measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  54- 
in.  material  with 
214  yds.  of  ribbon. 
Twenty  cents. 


296.  —  Charming 
Style.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38, 

40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  yds. 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents 


say  they  are  only  being  offered  $23  to 
$26  per  thousand  for  pine  lumber,  but 
in  the  city  lumber  yards  the  dealers  in¬ 
form  buyers,  “There  is  a  shortage  of 
lumber  and  it  is  $65  to  $100  per  thou¬ 
sand.”  The  cool  weather  last  month 
called  on  wood  so  people  are  calling  for 
more  earlier  than  usual.  The  annual 
inquiry  about  the  Ford  for  power  is  be¬ 
ing  asked.  -Our  folks  sawed  over  100 
cords  of  wood  with  an  ancient  Ford  last 
Spring,  and  a  townsman  was  filling  his 
silo  when  his  7  h.p.  engine  refused  to 
work,  and  the  Ford  was  installed  and 
delivered  more  power  than  the  other  en¬ 
gine. 

Do  you  all  iron  your  applique  pieces 
on  the  wrong  side?  It  looks  very  much 
better.  The  applique  is  so  pretty  and 
easily  done  that  I  enjoy  it. 

Some  auction  chairs  are  a  hideous 
shade  of  yellow,  but  underneath  is  a 
pretty  brown  hardwood.  Is  there  any 
easier  way  to  remove  the  paint  than 
scraping.  If  not,  it  is  another  case  of 
“slow  and  steady  wins  the  race.” 

Hunting  season  passed  without  any  ac¬ 
cidents,  but  the  day  or  evening  after  the 
season  closed  Fred  had  to  stop  Henry  to 
avoid  running  over  a  fine  buck,  and  twice 
Charles  has  had  to  stop  in  the  evening 
to  keep  off  hedgehogs.  Their  quills  will 
sometimes  puncture  tires.  Our  county 
paper  announces  that  a  wolf  has  recently 
been  killed  in  our  county,  mother  bee. 
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Costs  More — 

Worth  It! 


"I  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  other  flour. 


WHEN  you  try  it  once,  you  too,  will  insist  upon  hav¬ 
ing  Occident  Flour  for  all  your  baking  because, 
1 — it  is  economical  to  use — more  loaves  of  better 
bread  from  every  sack. 

2 — its  quality  never  varies — exacting  tests  in  our 
laboratories  make  sure  of  that. 

3 — it  contains  more  food  value  because  only  the 
most  nourishing  portion  of  the  finest  wheat 
grown  is  used. 

4 — bread  made  from  this  better  flour  keeps  fresh 
longer  so  you  can  bake  a  double  batch  at  one 
time.  This  saves  the  work  and  fuel  cost  of  sev¬ 
eral  baking  days  each  month. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  OCCIDENT 
dealer  nearest  you  write  us. 


Costs  More  '""Worth  It! 

RusSELL-MlLLER  Milling  Co.,  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

i 


Chase  Tain  Away 
with  fMuster ole 

When  winds  blow  raw  and 
chill  and  rheumatism  tingles  in 
your  joints  and  muscles, get  out 
your  good  friend  Musterole. 

Rub  this  soothing  white  ointment 
gently  over  the  sore  spot.  As  Muster¬ 
ole  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes  down 
to  the  seat  of  trouble,  you  feel  a  gen¬ 
tle,  healing  warmth;  then  comes  cool¬ 
ing,  welcome  relief. 

Better  than  the  old-fashioned  mus¬ 
tard  plaster,  Musterole  works  without 
the  blister  Grandma  knew. 

For  croupy  colds,  sore  throat,  rheu¬ 
matism  and  congestion  of  all  kinds,  rub 
on  Musterole.  Don’t  wait  for  trouble; 
keep  a  jar  or  tube  on  the  bathroom  sheff. 
To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
inmilderformforbabies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


better  than  a  MUSTARD  plaster 


Ranges 

$3775 


New  FREE  book 

Quotes  you  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  Quality 

heating  stoves,  furnaces, 
porcelain  enamel  combi¬ 
nation  ranges,  coal  and 
wood  ranges  and  gas 
stoves.  200  stylesand siz¬ 
es.  Cash  or  easy  terms — 
as  low  as  $3.00  monthly. 
30  days  FREE  trial:  360  days 
approval  test.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ments.  660,000  pleased  Kala¬ 
mazoo  customers.  Make  a  $25 
to  $75  saving  by  sending 


postal  for  I 


book  today. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


iilllllllllll  WOMAN’S  FRIEND  IIIIIIIIIIU 

I  POWER  WASHER  1 


—  Mr.  Farmer  Here  is  a  Real  Power  Washer  — 

—  built  especially  for  your  needs  to  be  run  by  gas-  _ 

—  oline  engine  or  electric  power.  Free  Catalog  of 

—  other  styles,  also  special  Introductory  offer. 

=  BLUFFTON  MFC.  CO.  Box  85  BLUFFTON,  O.  = 

aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiir; 


Sure  Relief 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


254  and  754  P Ms. Sold  Everywhere 


EASY  TO 
APPLY 
NO  FUSS 
—NO 


Dri  -  Foot 
waterproofs 
shoes,  keeps 
them  soft  and 
pliable,  and  increases 
wear. Preserves  harness 
leather.  One  can  lasts 
a  season. 

Send  us  35c  (money  order  or 
stamps)  for  a  full  sized  can. 
postpaid,  enough  for  a  whole 
season. 

FITZ  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
12  Broad  St.,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

-FGDT 

The  Shoe  Waterproofing 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale  ST™™?*??™ 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


ourEn  e  w  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls,  scrubs, 
mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

Harper  Brush  Works  309  8rd  it.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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More  About  Maple  Sugar 

The  following  recipes  are  taken  from 
Extension  Service  Brieflet  No.  145,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Vermont  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  : 

Due  to  its  delicate  flavor  and  greater 
power  of  sweetening  maple  sugar  should 
be  used  frequently  in  place  of  cane  sugar 
for  less  maple  sugar  should  be  used  in 
place  of  cane  sugar.  In  baking  maple 
syrup  or  sugar  gives  a  close,  fine  texture, 
and  the  crusts  of  cakes  become  softened 
upon  standing.  Lemon  juice  used  with 
the  maple  products  accentuates  the  flavor. 
In  baking  one  cup  of  syrup  is  equivalent 
to  one  cup  of  cane  sugar,  but  for  each 
cup  of  milk  use  only  two-thirds  of  a  cup 
of  milk  when  syrup  replaces  sugar. 

Nut  Brown  Bread. — 'One  cup  graham 
flour,  one  cup  white  flour,  four  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two 
tablespoons  maple  sugar,  one  cup  chopped 
nuts  or  raisins,  one  cup  sweet  milk.  Bake 
one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Maple  Pudding.  —  Four  tablespoon* 
cornstarch,  one  pint  scalded  milk,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  egg  white,  %  cup 
cold  water,  *4  cup  maple  syrup,  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  %  cup  grapenuts.  Mix 
cornstarch  with  cold  water ;  add  to 
scalded  milk.  Stir  until  smooth  ;  add  the 
sugar,  syrup  and  salt.  Cook  15  minutes. 
Remove  from  stove,  add  vanilla  and 
grapenuts.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg 
white.  Serve  with  custard  sauce  or 
whipped  cream. 

Maple  Dreams.  —  Cut  stale  bread  in 
slices  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness.  Re¬ 
move  the  crusts,  butter  half  of  the  slices 
lightly  and  add  a  thin  layer  of  chopped 
dates  spread  evenly  over  each  slice.  But¬ 
ter  the  remaining  slices  and  place  them 
on  top  of  the  slices  spread  with  dates, 
pressing  them  lightly  together  to  form 
sandwiches.  Cut  in  any  shape  desired. 
Dip  each  sandwich  in  a  mixture  of  one 
egg  slightly  beaten  with  one  cup  of  milk. 
Saute  to  a  delicate  brown  in  a  little  but¬ 
ter.  Serve  with  maple  sauce. 

Maple  Sauce. — One  cup  maple  syrup, 
one  tablespoon  butter,  14  cup  cold  water, 
one  teaspoon  cornstarch.  Heat  the  syrup 
and  add  the  cornstarch  moistened  in  the 
cold  water.  Cook  until  clear  and  then 
add  the  butter.  Pour  the  sauce  around 
the  “dreams”  and  serve  at  once. 

Maple  Tarts.— One  cup  maple  syrup, 
one  tablespoon  cornstarch  dissolved  in  14 
cup  cold  water,  one  egg,  %  teaspoon 
vanilla,  two  tablespoons  butter.  Heat 
the  syrup.  Add  the  cornstarch  (dis¬ 
solved  in  cold  water)  and  the  beaten  egg; 
cook  until  clear.  Add  the  butter  and 
vanilla  and  beat  well.  Line  individual 
baking  tins  with  plain  pastry  and  bake 
until  straw  color.  Fill  with  maple  mix¬ 
ture,  cover  with  maple  meringue  and 
brown  in  a  slow  oven. 

Maple  Meringue. — Beat  the  white  of  an 
egg  until  dry  and  stiff.  Add  three  table¬ 
spoons  maple  syrup.  Beat  well  and  use 
at  once. 

Maple  Tea  Cakes. — 'One  cup  maple 
sugar  shavings,  1/3  cup  fat,  one  egg,  three 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  *4  teaspoon 
salt,  %  cup  sugar,  y2  cup  milk,  two  cups 
flour,  y2  cup  finely  chopped  English  wal¬ 
nuts.  Cream  the  sugar  and  fat  and  add 
the  well  beaten  egg.  Sift  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients  together  and  add  alternately 
with  the  milk.  Bake  in  small  muffin  tins. 

Maple  Syrup  Cake. — One-half  cup 
sugar,  %  cup  maple  syrup,  2*4  cups 
flour,  three  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
salt,  1/3  cup  fat,  V2  cup  milk,  three  egg 
whites.  Cream  the  sugar  and  fat  to¬ 
gether.  Add  the  syrup  and  stir  well. 
Add  the  milk  and  flour  alternately.  Fold 
in  the  beaten  whites  and  bake  in  an  ob¬ 
long  pan.  When  the  cake  is  baked  and 
cool,  place  it  on  an  inverted  cake  pan 
and  cover  with  boiled  maple  frosting. 


What  Will  We  Do  with  the 
Winter? 

Most  farm  women  with  whom  I  talk 
say  that  they  dread  Winter.  Some  of 
them  dread  it  very  much.  We  would  be 
thoughtless  if  we  did  not  feel  some  con¬ 
cern  for  the  members  of  our  families  who 
are  obliged  to  wade  around  in  the  deep 
drifts,  our  men  at  their  necessary  work, 
and  our  children  in  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  to  school.  But  this  cannot  be  helped, 
so  let  us  here  consider  our  individual 
selves,  as  to  what  we  can  do  with  the 
Winter  to  make  it  of  value  to  us  person¬ 
ally.  _ 

With  no  outside  work  clamoring  to  be 
done  it  is  a  time,  to  me,  more  than  any 
other  of  the  year  when  I  feel  that  the 
time  is  my  own,  and  in  place  of  dread  I 
let  a  feeling  of  rest  and  anticipation 
creep  over  me.  When  the  drifts  are 
piling  high  and  the  windows  rattling 
savagely,  I  am  going  to  settle  eozily  to 
several  pleasant,  anticipated  jobs. 

There  is  certain  sewing  that  I  have 
long  wanted  to  get  at.  There  is  a  golden 
oak  bedroom  set  that  I  wish  to  change 
into  one  of  old  ivory  or  gray.  I  have 
resurrected  my  old  guitar  that  had  not 
been  tuned  up  for  20  years,  and  even 
the  names  of  its  strings  forgotten.  It 
seemed  at  first  that  I  could  not  remember 
a  note  of  the  fairly  hard  music  that  I 
once  knew,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see 
how  quickly  it  all  came  back.  I  wonder 
if  many  people  realize  lvow  easy  it  is 
to  learn  things  and  remember  them  in 
one’s  older  years.  This  is  contrary  to 


general  opinion,  but  it  is  true,  neverthe¬ 
less.  If  it  is  practiced,  our  lives  can  be 
so  much  richer.  With  myself  I  have 
thoroughly  tested  it,  and  I  find  that  I 
can  learn  and  remember  more  easily  now 
than  in  my  high  school  days.  I  suppose 
it  is  because  when  I  now  tackle  anything 
of  an  educational  nature,  it  is  from  rea'. 
desire  on  my  part.  There  is  a  “History 
of  Early  Civilization”  on  my  desk  that 
I  am  going  to  read  this  Winter.  That 
may  sound  like  dry  reading,  but  it  is  not 
— it  is  fascinating.  For  one  thing,  it 
tells  us  that  there  have  been  mighty  bright 
people  before  this  generation.  And,  of 
course,  the  current  magazines  always 
■look  good  in  Winter. 

This  Winter  one  woman  is  going  to 
make  a  scrapbook  of  favorite  poems  that 
she  has  been  clipping  from  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers.  There  are  some  great  poems  in  the 
dailies,  among  them  some  by  Walt  Ma 
son  and  Douglas  Malloch,  which  are 
jingling  enough  to  be  easy  reading  and 
amusing  and  full  of  real  life  enough  to 
be  absorbingly  interesting. 

Another  friend  of  mine  followed  her 
children  last  Winter  in  some  of  their 
school  studies,  and  found  it  a  most  bene¬ 
ficial  pastime. 

If  you  are  fond  of  entertaining,  the 
Winter  offers  a  fine  opportunity  for  that 
People  do  not  mind  getting  behind  the 
sleigh  bells  and  going  some  distance  for 
a  social  evening. 

With  every  country  woman  there  cer¬ 
tainly  is  something  that  you  have  been 
really  wanting  to  do  but  never  find  time 
for  it.  Take  the  time  for  it  this  Winter. 
That  is  your  privilege.  And  because  of 
so  doing,  the  Winter  will  be  a  pleasant 
time  rather  than  a  time  of  dread. 

If  every  farm  woman  would  take  a 
hike  out  across  the  snow-covered  fields 
or  down  the  road  every  few  days,  she 
would  like  Winter  better  and  be  all  the 
better  herself  for  it.  This  bit  of  out¬ 
door  life  gives  us  a  feeling  that  we  are 
not  so  shut  in  and  helpless  as  we 
thought  we  were.  Elizabeth  m.  hoag. 


Some  Extra  Good  Rusks 

Honey  Rusk. — One  and  one-half  yeast 
cakes,  one  cup  milk,  one-third  cup  but¬ 
ter,  one-half  cup  honey,  one  egg,  three 
cups  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt ;  knead 
lightly,  and  when  well  risen,  roll  out  half 
of  the  dough  in  a  round  sheet  half  an 
inch  thick,  lay  on  a  large  pie-plate,  mark 
in  wedge-shaped  sections  with  the  back 
of  a  knife,  and  spread  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  One-third  cup  honey,  one-third  cup 
broken  nut  meats,  a  few  grains  of  salt. 
Let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  light 
and  puffy,  and  bake  20  minutes,  cover¬ 
ing  with  paper  toward  the  end,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  remaining  dough,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  a  few  nut  meats, 
may  _  be  baked  in  small  round  loaves 
(baking  powder  tins)  and  when  cold  cut 
in  thin  slices  and  put  together  in  pairs, 
with  soft  cheese  or  candied  honey  — 
dainty  sandwiches  for  an  afternoon  tea. 

Swedish  Tea  Ring  may  be  made  from 
the  same  recipe.  Roll  out  the  light 
dough  in  an  oblong  sheet  one-fourth  inch 
thick,  brush  liberally  with  melted  butter 
and  spread  with  brown  sugar  and  cin¬ 
namon,  adding,  if  you  like,  a  sprinkling 
of  currants  or  anise  seed.  Roll  up,  lay 
in  a  circle  on  a  shallow  baking-pan,  and 
cut  in  slices  nearly  an  inch  wide,  not 
quite  through  ;  each  slice  is  then  drawn 
out  and  turned  on  one  side,  pin-wheel 
fashion.  Let  rise,  glaze  and  bake  as 
usual,  or  finish  with  a  transparent  icing 
on  taking  from  the  oven.  I  have  seen 
a  Swedish  girl,  exiled  from  home,  burst 
into  tears  under  the  rush  of  associations 
evoked  by  the  sight  of  this  dainty ! 

A  sweet  rusk  of  delicious  flavor  is 
made  as  follows  :  One  and  one-half  cups 
milk,  two  yeast  cakes,  one  tablespoon 
sugar,  2 y2  cups  flour.  Proceed  as  usual, 
beating  the  batter  thoroughly.  When 
light  and  full  of  bubbles,  add  one-half 
cup  of  butter  or  shortening  creamed  with 
one  scant,  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  well 
beaten,  one-half  teaspoon  each  of  salt 
and  lemon  extract,  and  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  ground  mace,  together  with  flavor 
for  a  soft  dough,  3  to  3 y2  cups.  Knead 
and  place  in  a  greased  bowl  to  rise  un¬ 
til  more  than  doubled,  then  roll  out 
lightly,  cut  in  strips  and  form  into  braids 
or  true  love  knots.  Brush  with  egg 
and  raise  and  bake  as  usual.  This  is  a 
good  recipe  for  Lenten  buns.  I  cut  the 
cross  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  glaze 
with  .  maple  fondant.  Dried  fruit  or 
shredded  citron  may  be  added  at  pleas¬ 
ure. 

An  excellent  impromptu  dessert  con¬ 
sists  of  a  piece  of  rusk  dough  rolled  out 
in  oblong  form  and  spread  with  a  dip  of 
fresh  or  canned  berries.  Roll  it  up,  wet¬ 
ting  the  lapped  edges  with  milk,  lay  on 
a  pan.  mark  off  in  sections  with  the  back 
of  a  knife,  and  raise  and  bake  as  usual. 
Serve  with  cream.  r.  f.  d. 


Yates  County  Sour  Cream 
Cake 

One  and  one-half  cups  sour  cream 
whipped  and  flavored  with  a  few  drops 
of  vanilla  and  small  amount  of  sugar. 
Add  one  cup  of  hickorynut  meats  crushed 
with  rolling  pin  (crushing  seems  to  be 
better  than  running  through  food  chop¬ 
per).  Spread  this  between  layers  and  on 
top  of  any  layer  cake.  c.  G. 


Aren’t  these  cookie  cutters  funny? 

A  cat,  a  horse,  a  goose,  a  bunny! 

— and  there’ s  a  set  for  YOU! 

CHILDREN  can  hardly  wait  until  cookies  are  out 
c«e  oven  when  they’re  made  with  these  ani- 
T 3  ^our  *n  set — cat>  lamb,  goose  and  bunny. 

And  they  11  cost  you  nothing  but  the  packing  and  mailing 
COwl  ^C*  them  we’ll  send  a  Davis  Cook  Book,  too. 

The  cookies  you’ll  make  are  examples  of  the  many  good 
things  made  with  Davis  Baking  Powder.  Davis  is  pure  and 
sure  it  makes  baking  lighter,  finer  in  texture  and  more  easily 
digested.  Biscuits  feathery  light,  cakes  and  cookies  so  palat¬ 
able  and  pleasing!  And  in  addition,  it  costs  you  less  and  you 
use  no  more  than  of  any  other  high  grade  baking  powder. 


Bake  it  BEST  with 

AVIS 

BAKING  POWDER 


R.  B.  DAVIS  CO. 

Dept,  H—7,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Gentlemen:  As  per  your  offer,  please  send  me 
the  Cookie  Cutters  and  the  Cook  Book.  I  en¬ 
close  15c  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  mailing. 


For  these  cutters 
(here  shown  %  life 
size)  clip  this  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  to¬ 
day. 

Write  name  and 
address  plainly. 


Only  one  set  of  these  Cookie  Cutters  can  he  sent 
to  a  family;  this  offer  expires  April  i,  1926. 


Name 


Address. 


THE 

FAMOUS 


sWHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


PATENTE C 


M  A  KIES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.*'  Complete  sample, 
50  ets.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25, 
Tour  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

38  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Micb. 


Atfents  MmoneByc 


NEW„‘*£,IRON 

New  invention  now  makes  iron¬ 
ing  easy  in  every  home.  Ends  hot 
stove  drudgery.  Cuts  ironing  time 
in  half.  Saves  steps.  Costs  one 
cent  for  3  hours  use.  No  attach¬ 
ments.  No  cords.  No  tubes.  Gives 
quick  regulated  heat.  Guaranteed. 

Sells  fast.  Mrs.  Wagner,  Ohio, 
sold  24  in  few  hours  spare  time. 

Moyer,  Pennsylvania,  made  $164  in  one  week.  You  can  do  as 
well.  Work  all  or  spare  time.  No  experience  needed.  No 
capital.  New  plan.  Simply  take  orders.  We  deliver  and  col¬ 
lect.  Commissions  paid  same  day  you  take  orders.  Send  for 
exclusive  territory  and  AGENTS  OUTFIT  OFFEK.  Write  today. 
THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.  171  Iron  St.  AKRON.  OHIO 


Organized  Co-operation 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-opefative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
•grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
hook  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line ;  hut  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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This  Winter 


Prove  (or  yourself  how 
Kow-Kare  increases  milk  yields 


Putting  Kow-Kare  on  the  job  in  your  dairy  is  just 
like  adding  an  extra  cow  to  the  herd — without 
increased  feeding  cost.  For  an  outlay  of  a  few  cents 
you  can  take  in  with  the  daily  milking  many  added 
quarts  of  milk.  The  difference  you  will  quickly 
notice  in  the  milk  pails  will  simply  mean  that  now 
you  are  getting  full  returns  from  those  hard-earned 
feed  dollars  you’ve  invested.  Feed  fully  digested  and 
fully  assimilated  means  dairying  on  a  profit  basis. 


Put  Kow-Kare 
To  This  Test 

Just  to  quickly  convince 
yourself  that  Kow-Kare 
will  put  more  milk  money 
in  your  pocket,  make  a  care- 


Feed  assimilation — vigorous  functioning  of  the 
milk-making  organs — that  is  the  mission  of  Kow- 
Kare.  It  is  not  a  stock  food ;  instead  of  throwing 
an  added  burden  on  the  cow’s  digestive  process, 
Kow-Kare  helps  to  get  all  the  milk  values  from 
Nature’s  foods. 


ful  test  for  two  weeks.  Se¬ 
lect  several  cows  for  the 
test,  carefully  weigh  their 
milk  for  two  weeks.  Then 
feed  each  cow  a  tablespoon, 
ful  of  Kow-Kare  a  day  for 
two  weeks  —  and  compare 
the  yields  of  the  two 
periods. 


Its  moderate  use  in  your  feeding  program  costs 
surprisingly  little— the  results  are  a  visible  money 
crop  in  increased  milk,  out  of  all  proportion  to  your 


No  other  change  in  feeding 
needed;  the  whole  differ¬ 
ence  will  be  due  to  a  greater 
ability  to  turn  feed  into 
milk. 


small  investment. 

Builds  Vigor  to  Fight  Disease,  Too 

Cows  that  are  in  the  pink  of  condition  do  not  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  use  of  this  famous 
all-medicine  invigorator,  while  it  is  paying  you 
regular  dividends  via  the  milk  pail,  is  also  acting 
as  a  barrier  to  cow  ailments. 

Simple,  Easy  to  Use — And  Inexpensive 

Just  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare  with  the  feedings  one  week 
to  two  weeks  each  month  works  wonders  with  your  cows. 
Results  speak  quickly.  The  more  closely  you  make  compara¬ 
tive  tests  with  Kow-Kare  the  more  sure  you  are  to  keep  it 
always  working  for  you. 

If  you  find  the  least  trouble  in  getting  Kow-Kare  from  your 
feed  dealer,  druggist  or  general  store,  order  direct  from  us. 
Two  sizes,  $1.25  and  65c — in  the  stores  or  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Treating  Cow  Diseases — Free  Book 

For  the  home  treatment  of  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  and  similar  cow  ailments  Kow- 
Kare  has  a  thirty -year  record  of  marked  success.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dairymen  would  not  be  without  it. 

Our  free  book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor”  has  saved  many  a 
sick  cow  and  restored  her  productiveness.  A  copy  is  yours. 
Upon  request.  It  is  a  book  you  will  save  and  use  the  year  ’round. 


Don’t  fail  to  make  this  test 
at  once,  and  after  you’ve 
been  convinced  you  can 
apply  the  Kow-Kare  aid 
to  the  entire  herd. 


From  W.C.  Spitler 

Greensburg,  Ohio  — 

"During  the  past  five  yeara 
I  have  used  Kow-Kare  with 
great  success .  Not  only  does 
its  use  increase  the  flow  of 
milk,  but  it  improves  the 
general  health  of  the  cow. 
I  have  also  used  it  success¬ 
fully  for  calves  affected 
with  scours.” 

From  A.  G.  Katzur 

DeLamere,  N.  Dakota 

"I’ve  used  Kow-Kare  for 
some  time.  I  find  that  it  is 
a  wonderful  aid  to  increas¬ 
ing  milk  yield.  Had  a  cow 
two  years  ago,  she  quit 
milking  after  coming  fresh 
and  would  not  get  with  calf. 
After  feeding  Kow  -  Kare 
for  awhile,  she  came  back 
to  milk  again  and  has 
raised  a  calf  since  and  is 
now  the  best  cow  in  the 
barn.” 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

Dept.  R  Lyndon ville,  Vt. 


The  Care  of  Teats  and  Udder 

For  all  hurts  and  ailments  of  these  tender  tissues  Bag 
Balm  is  a  wonderful  soothing,  healing  ointment.  Pene¬ 
trates  quickly,  softens,  restores.  Clean  and  pleasant 
to  use.  Big  10-ounce  package  60c. 


Feed  B-B  (BULL  BRAND)  Dairy 
Ration  because  it  will  put  your 
cows  in  prime  condition  to  give 
more  milk  and  richer  milk. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

POULTRY 


DAIRY 


PRODUCE  MORE 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


What  Price  Tuberculin 
Testing? 

Cow-testing  is  “raising  cain”  with  us 
farmers  here,  so  many  cows  are  being 
condemned  in  their  first  test.  I  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  one  of  the  veterinarians  as  to 
the  success  of  the  tests,  etc.,  also  as  to 
your  views  in  the  matter,  and  he  claimed 
you  were  a  good  paper,  but  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tuberculosis  in  cows  you  were  al¬ 
most  “licked.”  I  not  being  up  much  in 
tuberculosis  could  not  say  very  much,  he 
claiming  you  people  were  not  thoroughly 
posted  in  the  matter.  How  about  it? 

j.  w.  P. 

“We  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  feel 
that  we  are  “cracked”  upon  the  subject 
of  tuberculosis,  or  even  that  we  are  ill- 
informed.  We.  at  least,  have  tried  to  in¬ 
form  ourselves  thoroughly  and.  if  some 
of  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  ar¬ 
rived  differ  from  those  of  veterinary  or 
other  authorities,  we  are  ready  to  change 
them  just  as  soon  as  we  are  “shown.” 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  bovine  tuberculosis,  or 
the  extent  to  which  the  campaign  for 
its  eradication  is  being  carried  on,  There 
is,  however,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  a 
serious  question  as  to  the  saneness  of 
the  movement  or  the  validity  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  upon  which  it  is  based. 

It  has  occured  before  now  that  social, 
economic  and  even  health  movements 
have  risen  to  great  heights  and  involved 
multitudes  of  people,  only  to  have  it 
shown  after  a  time  that  they  were  based 
upon  false  assumptions  and,  if  they  did 
not  do  more  harm  than  good,  were  at 
least  useless.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  same  fate  is  not  awaiting  the  pres¬ 
ent  furor  over  tuberculin  testing  of  cat¬ 
tle.  The  foundation  upon  which  this 
movement  rests  does  not  seem  to  us  at 
all  secure  and  it  would  not  surprise  us 
in  the  least  to  have  some  of  those  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  it  look  back  after  10 
or  15  years  and  wonder  what  they  had 
expected  to  accomplish,  and  how. 

If  we  have  not  been  misinformed,  the 
two  arguments  for  the  tuberculin  test 
are.  first,  that  it  will  ultimately  do  away 
with  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  human  family  and, 
secondly,  that  it  will  save  farmers  the 
heavy  annual  losses  that  they  suffer  be¬ 
cause  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  their 
herds.  As  to  the  first  argument,  we  do 
not  think  that  it  will  now  be  disputed 
by  well-informed  veterinarians  that  medi¬ 
cal  opinion  is  undergoing  some  radical 
changes  in  the  matter  of  charging  the 
cow  with  transmission  of  tuberculosis  to 
humans,  and  that  the  suspicion  which 
formerly  rested  upon  her  is  being  lifted. 
If  there  can  he  said  to  be  any  consensus 
of  opinion  among  those  qualified  to 
judge,  it  is  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  a 
negligible  factor  in  the  spread  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  among  mankind. 

As  to  losses  sustained  by  farmers  from 
tuberculosis  in  their  herds,  these  may 
seem  tremendous  in  the  aggregate,  but 
“aggregates”  are  frequently  called  upon 
to  awe  us  when  individual  figures  would 
fail  to  do  so.  The  amount  of  money 
spent  by  American  families  annually  for 
chewing  gum  is  almost  unbelievably 
enormous,  but  even  the  most  radical  op¬ 
ponents  of  that  form  of  athletic  exercise 
which  chicle  gives  rise  to  will  hardly 
claim  that  many  American  families  are 
seriously  crippled  financially  by  expendi¬ 
tures  for  gum.  If  you  wish  to  make  any 
comparisons  in  this  matter,  ask  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  your  acquaintance  who  have  had 
their  herds  tested  how  their  losses 
through  the  test  compares  with  their, 
previous  ones  from  deaths  of  tuberculous 
cattle.  We  shall  he  surprised  if  you  find 
any  who  tell  you  that  they  have  ever 
been  practically  “cleaned  out”  by  the 
ravages  of  that  disease,  or  if  you  have 
any  difficulty  in  finding  numerous  dairy¬ 
men  who  will  tell  you  that,  in  spite  of 
the  State  indemnity,  their  loss  has  been 
so  great  that  they  will  have  difficulty  in 
carrying  on  their  business. 

And  what  of  the  loss  to  the  tax-payers 
of  the  State,  of  whom  farmers  form,  a 
large  proportion,  in  the  payment  of  in¬ 
demnities  which  “in  the  aggregate 
amount  to  huge  sums? 

M.  B.  D. 


of  UNADILLA 
satisfaction 
and  safety 

The  Unadilla  door  fasten¬ 
ers  make  an  ever-ready 
permanent  and  safe  ladder 
from  base  to  roof.  The 
rounds,  15j^  inches  apart, 
stand  out  5  inches  from 
the  doors  and  are  13  inches 
wide — as  easy  to  climb,  up 
or  down,  as  your  frent  stairs. 

The  Unadilla  goes  together 
easily — any  handy  man  with  a 
little  help  can  erect  it.  It  is 
exceptionally  strong,  lasting, 
and  well  constructed.  It  is  air 
and  water  tight— frost-repel¬ 
ling  and  storm-defying.  It  is 
the  most  convenient,  safe  and 
workable  silo  we  know  how  to 
build  and  we’ve  spent  a  good 
many  years  on  just  this  job. 

Write  today  for  our  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  catalog  show¬ 
ing  why  a  Unadilla  is  the  silo 
you  need.  It  also  shows 
Unadilla  water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  vats. 

If  you  want  to  take  advantage 
of  a  special  discount  that  is 
worth  having — order  early.  Or, 
you  can,  if  you  wish,  pay  for 
your  Unadilla  on  easy  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


FREE 


Trial 

Package 


fTHE  WORLD’S  GREATEST 
r  HEALING  OINTMENT 

W  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  a  won- 
W  derful  healing  ointment  discovered  by  Mr.  L.  U. 
W  Phillips  of  Ohio.  Compounded  from  oil  extracted 
r  from  sheep’s  wool  it  restores  to  the  skin  just  the 
'  healing  properties  it  needs  for  quick  relief.  The 
way  it  takes  the  pain  out  of  Cuts  Bums— Chapped 
,  Hands— Flesh  Wounds,  etc.,  almost  inBtantly  and 
I  heals  them  quicker  than  anything  you  ever  tried, 

'  will  surprise  you.  For  Eczema — Rash  Chmplains 
and  Skin  Troubles  it  soothes  and  relieves  the  lrnta- 
tion  almost  like  magic.  It  is  also  the  finest  ointment 
for  Barbed  Wire  Cuts — Collar  Boils  Scratches,  etc. 
on  Horses,  and  Caked  Udders  —  Sore  Teats  on 
Cows.  The  finest  all  around  remedy  for 
home  and  farm. 

,  Relief  Guaranteed 

'ns  f,'  //  Send lorFreeTrlal Box 

Iff/',:  To  prove  the  amazing  healing 
°° Use^T of  lllllH  qualities  of ^CORONA  —  Mr. 

Phillips  will  send  Y  O  U  a 
,  free  TRIAL  package  with- 
1  out  cost.  Write  for  FREE 
i  Sample  today  and  booklet 
J  telling  its  valuable  uses.  Ad* 
’dress,  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 
CORONA  MFC.  CO. 
oa  Blrftr  KENTON. OHIO 
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NO-BUCKLE 
HARNESS 

Ho  BucklesToVrar 
No  Rings  To  Wear 


’  Sendfor  my  big  newfree  harness  book 

-  Tell*  how  I  Bend  Walsh  No-Buckle 
SarnetWnJO  day*  free  trial.  Use  it— prove  for  yourself 
hat  It*  i*  itronger*  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
lamest  because  It  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 
o  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  them.  Amariag 
mccess — thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 

Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 

saves  repairs.  Walshspeclal900steeltestleather.  which 
s  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit 
sny  tire  horse.  Made  in  allstyles:  back  pad,  side  backer, 
breechingless,  etc.  *5  sfl.r  JO  days  fri.i— balance  Is^  - 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satitfac* 
tory.  Write  today  for  my  big  free  book,  prices^ 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  ouly^ 

J.  M.  WALSH.  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

16  Grand  As*.,  Milwaukaa,  WitA 


Send  For  Your  Copy 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Scouring  Pigs 

Coukl  you  tell  me  a  way  to  stop  the 
scours  in  young  swine?  We  have  lost  a 
lot  of  them.  We  feed  the  sows  two  quarts 
of  'bran  and  one  quart  of  brown  mid¬ 
dlings  to  a  feed.  e.  d.  j. 

Maine. 

It  is  inadvisable  to  feed  much  bran  to 
sows  that  are  nursing  pigs,  nor  is  it 
a  very  suitable  feed  for  hogs  of  any 
hind  or  age.  It  is  much  better  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  the  ration  for  the  dairy  cow 
and  may  also  be  used  as  one-ninth  of  the 
ration,  with  whole  or  crushed  oats,  for 
a  work  horse.  Bran  is  a  strong  laxative 
and  in  large  quantities,  continued  for 
some  time,  irritates  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  bowels  and  tends  to  cause  scouring. 
It  might  have  the  like  effect  upon  the 
nursing  pigs,  when  the  bowels  of  the  dam 
are  loosened. 

A  suitable  mixture  for  a  nursing  brood 
sow  would  be :  30  lbs.  cornmeal,  30  lbs. 
wheat  middlings,  30  lbs.  ground 
(screened)  oats,  5  to  8  lbs.  oilmeal  and 
2  lbs.  salt.  Feed  as  a  thick  slop,  made 
up  with  hot  water,  twice  daily  and  also 
supply  Alfalfa  hay  and  give  access  to 
slaked  lime,  wood  ashes  or  steamed  bone- 
meal.  If  salt  is  not  mixed  in  the  ground 
feed  it  may  be  given  along  with  the  other 
minerals  mentioned.  The  ration  here 
prescribed  is  also  suitable  for  growing 
pigs  of  50  lbs.  and  up. 

If  it  is  desired  to  fatten  them  fast  let 
the  pigs  also  eat  all  the  ear  corn  they 
care  to  take.  TJse  skim-milk  in  making 
slop  for  little  pigs. 

When  pigs  start  scouring  it  is  advisable 
to  reduce  the  rich  feed  for  the  sow  and 
in  the  slop  to  mix  a  teaspoonful  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  or  two  teaspoonsful  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  (baking  soda).  The 
dose  may  be  increased,  if  that  is  found 
necessary.  Powdered  wood  charcoal 
added  to  the  feed  is  also  useful  in  cor¬ 
recting  indigestion,  affecting  the  sow  and 
her  pigs,  and  may  be  added  at  the  rate 
of  one  tablespoonful  once  or  twice  daily, 
as  found  necessary. 

To  the  scouring  pig  give  carbonate  of 
bismuth,  or  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  The 
former  is  best,  but  somewhat  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  subnitrate.  The  dose  is 
10  grains  and  up,  given  once,  twice  or 
thrice  daily,  according  to  age  and  size 
of  pig  and  severity  of  attack.  It  is  well 
given  in  raw  egg,  and  a  raw  egg  alone, 
given  once  or  more  times  daily  often  suf¬ 
fices  to  cure  slight  scouring. 

When  new  born  pigs  tend  to  scour, 
and  many  litters  are  affected  in  that  way, 
the  disease  is  germ-caused,  and  may  be 
fairly  well  controlled  by  immunizing 
each  pig,  at  birth,  with  a  bacterin  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  disease.  Consult  your 
veterinarian  about  that  treatment.  It 
is  also  highly  important  to  provide  a 
sanitary  farrowing  pen  for  the  sow  and 
then  to  keep  all  feeding  utensils  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean.  Also  cleanse  the  sow’s  udder 
and  teats  before  pigs  are  allowed  to 
nurse  for  the  first  time.  A.  s.  A. 


tablet  form  and  consists  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.  This  tablet  goes  into  solution 
in  the  milk  and  does  not  affect  the  fat 
test.  It  is  not  removed  before  running 
the  test.  The  tablet  form  of  preserva¬ 
tive  is  better  than  liquid  preservatives. 
There  is  a  liquid  preservative  used  in 
this  work  known  as  formaline,  which  has 
formaldehyde  as  its  active  constituent. 
It  is  a  good  preservative  and  10  to  20 
drops  will  preserve  a  sample  well  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks.  If  more  liquid 
were  used  than  necessary  it  might  be 
possible  to  dilute  the  milk  sample  and 
cause  a  lowering  of  the  test,  but  when 
the  above  amount  is  used,  there  will  be 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  result.  Of 
the  two  preservatives  here  discussed,  I 
should  recommend  the  first,  bichloride  of 
mercury  tablets.  j.  w.  b. 
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Oe  Laval  Milker 

10  Years  of  Service  - — ' 

Thousands  of  Satisfied  Users 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Dec.  2S,  1925,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.53)4 

No.  3  white  oats .  -52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 9414 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 91% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $35.40 

Hard  W.  bran  . .  35.90 

Bed-dog  flour  . 43.90 

White  hominy  . 34.90 

Gluten  feed  . 45.40 

Flour  middlings  .  35.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  39.65 

43%  cottonseed  meal  . 43.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  53.10 


IN  1916  the  first  De  Laval  Milker  was  sold. 
*  Before  that  20  years  had  been  spent  in  its 
development  and  perfection.  When  the  De 
Laval  Milker  was  put  upon  the  market  it  was 
a  perfected  machine. 

Today  more  than  half  a  million  cows  are 
milked  the  De  Laval  Way — and  the  number  is 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  hand  milking  will 
soon  be  as  old-fashioned  as  harvesting  grain 
with  a  cradle. 

De  Laval  first  gave  the  world  the  centrif¬ 
ugal  cream  separator,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  make  the  dairy  industry  the  largest 
and  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture. 

Now  the  De  Laval  Milker  removes  the 
drudgery  of  hand  milking,  saves  time  and 
labor,  does  better  milking,  and  produces 
cleaner  milk. 


and  up 

De  Laval 
Milker 
Outfits 


See  Your 
De  Laval 
Agent 
or  mail 
coupon 


De  Laval  Milker 

*The  Betfarlt/ay  of  Milking 
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Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Markets 

Following  are  recent  quotations : 

Eggs. — Connecticut  fancy,  68  to  72c ; 
gathered,  55  to  58c. 

Butter. — Tub,  48  to  50c;  prints,  50 
to  54c. 

Live  fowls,  26  to  32c. 

Dressed  fowls,  31  to  37c;  chickens,  36 
to  42c. 

Live  Stock. — Calves,  12  to  16c;  hogs, 
12  to  13c ;  butcher  cows,  2  to  3c. 

Dressed  beef,  12  to  19c;  veal,  15  to 
21c;  lambs,  28  to  29c. 

Apples. — McIntosh,  fancy,  bu.,  $3.25 
to  $3.75  ;  Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.15; 
onions,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  beets,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  squash,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25;  celery, 
doz.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Hay. — No.  1,  baled,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60 ;  loose,  ton,  $26  to  $2S. 


IDe  Laval  Cream  Separate: 

MC  The  world’*  best  ereara  separator. 
V  Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl." 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 
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Operating  the  Babcock  Test 

I  have  noted  with  interest  your  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Babcock  test  for  whole 
milk  as  given  by  J.  W.  B.  in  a  Septem¬ 
ber  issue.  Your  description  assumes  that 
the  test  will  be  applied  to  the  milk  as 
soon  as  the  sample  is  taken.  In  testing 
the  patron’s  milk  that  is  received  by 
the  creameries  the  following  procedure  is 
used  :  A  measured  amount  of  preservative 
is  placed  in  each  patron’s  test  bottle.  A 
measured  amount  of  milk  is  put  in  the 
test  bottle  on  several  mornings  during 
the  two  weeks’  period  between  tests.  This 
test  bottle  is  taken  to  the  creamery  and 
two  samples  from  this  test  bottle  are 
given  the  Babcock  test.  The  price  given 
the  patron  is  based  upon  the  result  of 
these  two  tests.  What  becomes  of  the 
preservative  that  was'  placed  in  the  bot¬ 
tle?  How  is  it  eliminated  from  the  milk 
sample?  Doesn’t  its  presence  reduce  the 
apparent  percentage  of  fat?  What  does 
the  preservative  consist  of?  o.  p.  m. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

The  making  of  composite  samples  in 
the  manner  you  describe  is  a  common 
practice  at  most  creameries.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  amount  of  well-mixed  milk  is 
taken  each  day.  These  daily  samples  over 
&  period  of  10  or  15  days  constitute  a 
mixture  or  composite  sample.  The  meth¬ 
od  saves  labor  and  materials,  and  is  ac¬ 
curate  when  properly  carried  out.  One 
test  is  equal  to  what  the  average  of  the 
daily  samples  might  be. 

The  preservative  used  is  usually  in 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  4-Feb.  12. — Short  course  in  flori¬ 
culture,  New  York  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4.-Feb.  26 — Poultry  Short  Course, 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26.  —  General  farming 
short  course,  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-March  12. — Special  course  in 
floriculture,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  6-10. — Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  12-15. — 'New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  13. — 'Eastern  meeting,  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  13-15. — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Edgerton  Park,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-20. — Annual  meeting,  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-21. — Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  1-3. — 'National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  annual  meeting,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C, 

Feb.  1-3. — Tractor  school.  State  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Fph.  1-5. — Farmers’  and  Homemakers’ 
Heek,  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College, 
Madison,  Wis. 

m  y*'  Third  annual  All-American 
Turkey  Exposition,  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota. 

Pai‘  school,  'State  In¬ 
stitute  °f  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  1.  ° 


i  ^  GUERNSEYS  7.  | 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 

dam 8  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  mAWI  ,,  p>j|t  p> 

tarbell  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Grade  Guernsey^ys«f,7r!.|"ntlc’;"s 

extra  wel1  bred  registered  Guernseys. 
Herd  Federal  and  State  Tested  for  Tuberculosis. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co,  New  Caanan,  Conn. 

(1llPrrKPvRnifar«  Registered.  Federal  tested  herd 
VJUCIIlbcy  lie  liars  No.  45319,  Fine  pedigrees.  Prices 
moderate.  Thatch  Meadow  Farm,  St.  LI.  NT 

Guernsey  Bull  Galvp«?60to  several 

vtugi  HhCjf  JJUlf  waives  from  Advanced  Registry 
Dams.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS  Kalonah,  New  York 

DOGS 

POLICE  Pedigreed  PUPS 

Intelligent  stock  driver.  Registered  E  n  g  li  sh  Beaele- 
maie,  1  yr.  old,  broken.  One  8-mo.  old.  Will  ship  C  O  d’ 

Fosters.  Cady  Box  1453  Middletown,  n!y! 

Shepherds  and  Police  Puppies 

Champion  stock.  Males,  f£5;  females,  $15  Priced  very 
reasonable  considering  the  blood  lines.  GEO.  RAUCH 

Catsklll  Mountain  Stoak  Farm,  Freehold,  Greene  Co.*  N,  Y. 

PEDIGREED  Police  Puppies  of  superior  quality.  Don’t  buy  until 
'  y°u  get  our  prices.  Sat,  guar.  W,lde  Echo  Firm.  Bsrlon.Vl. 

AT  UTlin  Wirehaired  Fox  Terrier 
KINGS  POINT  REPRODUCTION 
Nine  Champions  m  four  generations.  Gets  right  sort  of 
pups.  Stud  card  upon  request.  GLENME  KENNELS,  Boontsn.N.  J. 

pOR  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

■  Highly  pedigreed  imported  German  police  dog.  Fee 
$25.  D.  LANGBERG  Ringwood  Manor,  N.  J.' 

Wanted  Immediately— Pedigreed  Puppies  pe07?“ 

Airedales,  Collies,  Chows.  Must  have  parents  reg  A.  k! 
C.  State  color— lowest  price.  JOHN  (ENtON.  Hilsi,.  Miss. 

A  T  STUD-Mm  of  Type  ^tea“nddS’ 

?e^^ree<^*  Contain  best  blood  lines  in  country.  REA¬ 
SONABLE  RATES.  G-lengae  Collie  Kennels,  Boonton,  n.  j. 

Registered  Male  Collie 

stud  or  farm  dog.  First  $26.  Registered  female,  bred, 
due  soon.  $40.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

Scotch  COLLIE— Welsh  Shepherd  Pups 

Nature  born  heelers.  $5  up.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  any 
where.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.Y. 

Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs  b^d 

ty.  Registered.  BOWDEN  COLLIE  FARM  Man.fleld,  Ohio 

pcniUpTDcth  Collie  Plinc  Priced  to  sell. 

PEDIGREED  UOIlie  TUPS  SWEET  REST  KENNELS.  Tberndike.  N.ine 

Petjff£ree,di  0oiUe  J’nps-  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Pox  Terriers.  NELSON  IROS.,  Grove  Oity,  Ps. 

Cocker  Snanipk  ar|d  English  Springer  Spaniels,  Grown 

DUUIIBI  OjJdniBIS  and  puppies  for  sale  and  at  stud— $85 
up.  LOUIS  WEST  Oceanport,  n7j. 

Special  Sale-Geelong  Airedales  j&ceTt3N.r“ 

[ 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Yorkshire  and"Chester  Cross 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  6  to  7  wks.  old,  $4.75,  and  8  to  9  wks.  old.  S5. 
40  Chesters.  Purebreds,  6  to  7  wks.  old.  $5.50 
each.  _  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your 
Depot.  If  not  satisfactory  return  at  my  expense 
All  pigs  C.  O.  D.  Tel.— Wob.  1415. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  Sf.t  Woburn,  Hass. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

A  6-times  Grand  Champion  boar,  extra  good  breed¬ 
er.  guaranteed  in  every  way,  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  Also  young  service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  Fall 
pigs.  .RICHARD  E.  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

RFRKSHIRFS  ™  ^  ages-  On  approval.  C.  O.  D. 

DEnltOmnCO  Wiant  Farm,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 

3UROCS  Prion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
w  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

E.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrl field,  N.  Y. 

Chester  Whites-Pigs  all  Iges 

u“s- 


O.  H.  RILEY 


10  mos. ;  started  ;  $18.50.  Black 
and  tan  shepherd  pups,  $7,60. 
Franklin,  Vermont 


Choice  Young  Registered  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

on?en1'OU,’?d, I0^  J bs-  each- at  *->’•  Choice  250-lb.  bred 
kt  a  i)UlALliirect-  Guaranteed  satisfactory. 

STANLEY  SHORT _ Cheswold,  Delaware 

For  Sale-Duroc-Tercpvc  Six  weeks  old  pigs,  $7,50 

.r,  cf Ul- C-ni  u  1  u  “  “  OIaBj  S  each.  Bred  from  register¬ 
ed  stock.  Pleasantdale  Farms,  West  Orange,  N.(J. 


|  .-.  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

AYRSHIRES  and  H0LSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  *4  of  cost 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guenueys 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 

at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre.  Vermont 

FOR  SALE-4 1"  AUCTION 

teste 

Hoieteln*.  Fordson  and  team  horses,  Jan.  l*th 
R.  P.  Anderson,  King  Ferry,  N.Y.  Details  on  request! 


Shetland  Ponies  HAs^r?nEBuoh^0S 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


pfJJIPwT?  el?s-  P?* rsJor "dozen  loti 


Either  color  or  sex.  Sin 
„  .  _  .  eles,  pairs  or  dozen 

„  _ _ Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohic 


ForSaIcHTR®efi!^^JutfdXn.  Devon  Bull  Calves 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmurt  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco- 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  K.  Y. 
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The  Record  Of  A  Great  Grade  Holstein 

This  wonderful  cow  was  bred  and  fed  by  Paul  Moritz 
of  West  Bend,  Wis.  In  our  big  herd  at  the  recent  National 
Dairy  Show  she  won  the  championship  for  grade  Holsteins 
and  first  prize  for  cow  over  four  years. 

Molly’s  record  for  322  days  was  12,904  pounds  of  milk 
and  57 1 .9  pounds  butterfat.  The  cost  of  her  feed  was  only 
$93.57  and  after  paying  for  the  feed  Mr.  Moritz  had  a 
profit  of  $172.01 . 

After  the  show  this  cow  was  sold  for  $325.00,  a  record 
price  for  a  grade  cow.  Her  milk  and  butter  record  and  also 
the  price  she  brought  show  that  she  was  well  bred  and 
wisely  fed. 

This  cow  and  the  96  others  in  our  herd  were  all  fed  on  a 
ration  balanced  with  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  Their  records 
prove  that  the. largest  profits  in  the  milk  business  are  due 
to  good  breeding  and  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

Feed  Corn  Gluten  Feed  with  your  home  grown  rations — 
for  dairy  cows — for  beef  cattle — for  hogs.  Tell  us  what 
materials  you  are  feeding  and  we  will  suggest  a  good  ration 
for  you. 

I  f  you  prefer  to  feed  a  ready  mixed  feed  be  sure  to  buy 
from  a  manufacturer  who  uses  Com  Gluten  Feed  as  an 
ingredient. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  3.  It  tells  all  the  facts  about  The 
Champion  Herd,  of  Grade  Cows  and  gives  the  record  of  each 
one  of  them. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  C.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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EDWARDS 
FARM 
ENG  I  N  E 


I  can  save  you  a  lot  of 
money  on  your  Saw  outfit. 
We  have  them  for  both 
light  and  heavy  duty, 
either  unmounted,  or 
mounted  on  stationary  or 

Jortable  frames.  Writ* 
or  circulars  and  prices. 


d  Sawing  Records  Broken 

Here’s  the  Endine  that  Did  It. 
And  I'll  Send  it  to  YOU  on 

30  Days  mJ 

C.  E.  Gilbert,  Ohio,  says:  “I  bought  my  Ed¬ 
wards  Engine  in  1920.  Have  been  sawing  wood 
right  beside  an  8  H.  P.  engine.  The  8  H.  P. 
sawed  24  cords  in  the  same  time  that  I  sawed 
32  cords.  We  both  used  the  same  size  saws.  I 
can  also  pull  a  pair  of  8-inch  burrs  wide  open 
and  elevate  the  feed  8  feet  above  the  mill.” 


If  you  want  a  portable 
saw  frame,  either  with  or 
without  the  saw,  ask  us 
for  circular  describing: 
our  wonderful  line.  _  Our 
saw  frames  are  built  in 
all  sizes  and  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Strong:,  durable 
and  long-lived  even  under 
the  hardest  usage.  Our 
policy  of  selling  direct 
from  factory  to  user  guar¬ 
antees  you  lowest  prices. 


Clarence  Rutledge,  Ontario,  says: 
‘‘Have  given  my  Edwards  Engine 
four  years  steady  work.  It  runs  a 
28-inch  saw,  8-inch  feed  grinder, 
the  ensilage  cutter,  and  does  all 
chores.  Have  had  ten  other  engines 
— the  Edwards  beats  them  all.” 

I’d  like  to  send  you  my  free  book  show¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  letters  like  these — let¬ 
ters  that  tell  how  the  famous  Edwards 
Farm  Engine — six  engines  in  one — 
not  only  breaks  wood-sawing  records, 
but  also  all  ot  her  kinds  of  records  for 
farm  engine  service. 

It  Will  Do  All  Your 
Farm  Power  Work 

I  want  you  to  know  what  makes  my 
engine  so  different  from  any  other  en¬ 
gine  ever  built.  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
this  one  engine  will  saw  your  wood,  fill 
your  silo,  run  your  washing  machine, 
grind  your  feed,  pump  your  water — in 


Highest  Development  in  a  Wood-Sawing  Outfit 

The  saw  mandrel  is  connected  directly  to  the  crank  shaft  of  the 
Edwards  Engine  by  means  of  a  flexible  coupling,  eliminating 
belts,  friction  clutch  pulleys,  idler  pulleys,  and  delivering  one- 
third  more  power  to  the  saw.  The  shaft  may  be  disconnected 
from  the  engine  so  that  the  engine  can  be  used  for  other  work 
when  not  needed  on  the  saw.  Equipped  with  70-lb.  balance 
wheel  to  insure  smooth  running.  28"  saw  blade,  filed  and  ready 
for  use.  Mounted  on  sturdy  4-wheel  truck.  The  weight  of  the 
entire  outfit  is  only  975  lbs.,  making  it  easy  to  move  from  place 
to  place. 


fact,  do  practically  every  power  job 
you  have  on  your  farm. 

Change  Power  as  You 
Change  Jobs 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  can  be  changed 
from  alJfH.P.  engine  all  the  way  up 
to  a  6  H.  P.  engine — how  you  change 
power  as  you  change  jobs — how  it 
saves  fuel,  starts  without  cranking 
even  in  the  coldest  weather,  does  not 
vibrate,  is  light  and  easy  to  move  from 
one  job  to  another,  and  yet  is  rugged, 
durable,  and  trouble-free.  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  it  has  made  good  with 
farmers  in  all  kinds  of  work  for  more 
than  nine  years,  and  why  it  is  just  the 
engine  for  you  to  have. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

You  risk  nothing.  Just  send  me  your 
name  and  address,  and  without  the 
slightest  cost,  or  obligation.  I’ll  mail 
you  my  book  of  letters  from  farmers, 
send  you  all  the  facts  about  this 
remarkable  engine,  and  give  you  all 
the  details  of  my  liberal  free  trial  offer. 
This  is  an  honest,  bona  fide 
straightforward  offer  with¬ 
out  any  strings  tied  to  it. 

Don’t  buy  a  farm  en¬ 
gine  until  you  have 
before  you  all  the 
amazing  facts  The 

about  the  ^  I  Edwards 

Edwards.  \  |Jr  Motor  Co., 

Write  9l2MainSt.. 

today.  1  Springfield.Ohio 

Without  obligating 
me,  send  me  free  book 
and  all  information  about 
your  engine ;  wood  saws ;  and 
other  farm  power  machinery. 
Quote  me  prices  and  tell  me  about 
your  easy  payment  l  plan,  also  about 
your  30-day  free  trial  offer. 


No  tl.lt 
Dir.ct  Connected 


Name.. 
'  Address . 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Training  the  Calves 

Charles  Peters,  of  Spruce  Farms, 
Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sent  ns  the  pictures 
shown  on  this  page.  The  calves  are 
Holsteins,  pure  white,  except  for  the 
point  of  the  ears.  As  we  see  they  are 
being  trained  to  work  under  the  yoke. 
They  may  not  be  as  fond  of  the  job  as 
they  might  but  they  will  come  to  it  in 
time. 

One  great  advantage  that  country 
children  have  over  their  city  cousins  is 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  close  companion¬ 
ship  of  young  animals.  An  entire  essay 
might  be  written  to  show  the  humanizing 
influence  of  our  small  barnyard  friends 
in  developing  childish  character.  The 
colt,  the  calf,  the  dog,  the  sheep  or  the 
chicken  may  help  to  develop  in  the  child 
a  feeling  of  power,  self-restraint  and 


have  found  that  they  have  been  induced 
by  too  fast  drinking  of  milk,  at  long  in¬ 
tervals.  The  fast  swallowing  appears  to 
cause  a  spasm  of  the  gullet  aud  that  is 
followed  by  a  fit  or  convulsion. 

In  nature  the  calf  takes  a  little  blood- 
warm  milk  at  short  intervals.  Fed  by 
hand,  it  is  often  made  to  drink  milk  that 
is  too  cold,  or  from  which  the  separator 
foam  has  not  been  skimmed,  or  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  drink  so  fast  that  the  spasm 
occurs.  All  milk  should  be  fed  sweet, 
from  sterilized  vessels,  without  separator 
foam  and  the  calf  should  be  made  to  drink 
slowly. 

Feeding  the  milk  three  times  daily,  as 
you  do,  usually  lessens  likelihood  of  trou¬ 
ble.  If  all  milk  could  be  fed  from  a 
self-feeder,  from  which  it  is  sucked  by 
the  calf,  there  would  be  far  less  trouble 


The  Power  of  Mistress  Over  Menial 


loyalty  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  The  children  shown  in  the 
pictures  will  be  happier  and  better  citi¬ 
zens  all  the  days  of  their  lives  for  the 
power  which  they  gain  over  the  these 
white  calves. 


Death  of  Calf 

We  had  a  calf  die  under  strange  con¬ 
ditions.  The  calf  laid  with  its  head  over 
on  its  side  as  they  do  sometimes ;  after  a 
time  it  raised  its  head  up  and  did  not 
get  up  until  it  was  disturbed.  It  seemed 
as  if  it  could  not  see,  and  when  it  was 


The  White  Calf’s  Burden 


taken  to  where  it  was  fed  it  put  its  foot 
in  the  pail  where  the  milk  was.  After 
a  while  it  drank  all  of  the  milk.  We  left 
the  barn  for  a  short  time.  When  we 
got  back  the  calf  was  going  around  knock¬ 
ing  its  head  against  the  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  would  jump  off  all  four  feet. 
After  a  few  minutes  it  lay  down  and 
soon  died.  It  frothed  at  the  mouth  some 
and  blood  came  out  of  its  mouth.  H.  M. 

New  York. 

It  is  rather  common  for  hand  fed  calves 
to  die  of  convulsions  or  fits  or  from 
apoplexy.  The  fits  occur  as  a  reflex 
nervous  effect  of  derangement  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs.  In  many  instances  we 


from  fits,  but  unfortunately  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  keep  such  feeders  ster¬ 
ilized,  hence  infection  results  and  the 
calf  contracts  a  severe  form  of  diarrhoea 
(scours  or  dysentery)  and  may  die. 

Feed  the  milk  at  a  temperature  of  100 
degrees  Fahr.,  from  a  pail  that  is 
cleansed,  sterilized  with  boiling  water  or 
live  steam  before  use  and  dried  in  the 
sun  instead. of  being  wiped  dry.  A  good 
commercial  washing  powder,  such  as  is 
used  by  creamery  men,  will  help  to  keep 
the  milk  utensils  clean  and  free  from 
genns. 

As- the  paunch  of  the  young  calf  is  not 
developed  and  ready  for  the  reception 
and  preparation  of  roughage  to  be  di¬ 
gested  in  the  fourth  compartment  of  the 
stomach  very  little  hay  should  be  fed  be¬ 
fore  the  calf  takes  to  it  naturally.  A  lit¬ 
tle  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  is  most  suitable, 
but  too  freely  fed  it  tends  to  cause  de¬ 
rangement  and  scouring. 

The  fact  that  blood  was  seen  after 
death  may  have  been  due  to  laceration  of 
the  tongue  by  the  teeth  during  the  fit 
mentioned.  An  examination  would  have 
decided  that.  When  there  is  no  such 
cause  and  there  is  a  considerable  flow  of 
blood,  or  bloody  froth,  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  such  as  anthrax  or  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  may  be  the  cause,  but  we 
scarcely  think  such  a  malignant  disease 
was  present  in  the  ease  described. 
Apoplexy  causes  engorgement  of  the  brain 
with  blood  and  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel 
in  the  brain.  That  may  have  killed  the 
calf  in  question,  but  a  post-mortem  should 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  exact 
cause.  a.  s.  a. 


Australia’s  largest  cattle  station,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  South  African  farm  paper,  is 
in  the  Northern  Territory,  where  the 
Victoria  River  Downs  Estate  with  its 
six  million  four  hundred  acres,  is  also 
■the  world’s  largest  cattle  run.  In  Queens¬ 
land  holdings  of  one  thousand  square 
miles  are  common,  as  they  go  as  high  as 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  square  miles.  Western  Australia 
and  South  Australia  each  have  runs 
more  than  two  thousand  square  miles  in 
area. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Contracted  Hoofs  of  Horse 

What  is  the  cause  and  treatment  for 
contracted  feet  on  a  horse.  I  have  a 
seven-year-old  mare  that  came  from  the 
West  last  year.  Her  feet  are  an  inch 
narrower  than  they  were  then.  "When 
.she  starts  in  the  morning  she  hobbles 
on  all  fours.  She  is  used  on  a  farm  and 
feet  are  soft.  A.  B.  c. 

New  York. 

A  horse’s  hoofs  are  most  likely  to  be¬ 
come  dry  and  contracted  when  the  animal 
is  made  to  stand  constantly  on  a  dry 
board  floor.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a 
horse  occupy  a  box-stall  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  stall,  when  it  must  stand  much  in 
the  stable  and,  on  a  farm,  a  stall  floor 
of  well  puddled  clay  and  cinders  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  box-stall,  provided  it  is 
kept  well  bedded  and  dean.  A  concrete 
floor,  checked  or  grooved  to  afford  foot¬ 
ing,  is  also  excellent,  when  kept  well 
bedded. 

In  Europe  horse  stalls  often  are 
floored  with  cobble  stones,  set  in  con¬ 
crete  or  mortar,  and  such  a  floor  seems 
to  help  maintain  healthy  conditions  of 
horses’  hoofs.  Bedding  with  pea  litter 
also  conserves  hoof  moisture,  but  such 
bedding  material  rarely  is  available  in 
this  country  or  is  too  dear  to  be  used  for 
ordinary  horses.  By  letting  every  horse 
work  or  run  out  for  exercise  every  day 
and  by  turning  work  horses  barefoot  on 
moist  pasture  when  the  season  of  rush 
work  is  over,  usually  prevents  undue  dry¬ 
ing  and  contracting  of  the  hoofs. 

It  is  necessary  to  reset  a  horse’s  shoes 
at  intervals  of  four  to  six  weeks,  to  keep 
the  hoofs  in  healthy  condition  and  pre¬ 
vent  trouble  from  the  shoes  being 
dragged  forward  by  the  growing  toes. 
However,  when  shoeing  the  horse  or  re¬ 
setting  the  shoes  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  rasp  off  the  natural  varnish  of  the 
walls  of  the  hoofs,  or  to  cut  away  the 
frogs,  soles  or  bars.  All  that  is  legiti¬ 
mate  is  to  remove  the  horn  of  the  frogs 
and  soles  that  is  rotten  or  being  thrown 
off  and  to  rasp  notches  in  the  wall  suf¬ 
ficient  to  form  clinching  places  for  the 
shoe  nails.  The  bars  should  not  be 
touched,  nor  should  the  heels  be  “opened 
up.”  Mutilation  of  the  hoof  by  unwise 
rasping,  cutting  and  application  of  red 
hot  shoes  quickly  dries  out  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  hoof  and  induces  con¬ 
traction. 

Treat  the  case  in  question  by  soaking 
the  feet  for  an  hour  or  two  once  or  twice 
daily  and  then  applying  any  simple 
greasy  hoof-dressing.  Have  the  shoes  re¬ 
set  often,  taking  the  precautions  men¬ 
tioned  as  regards  trimming  of  the  hoofs. 

If  possible  it  would  even  be  better  to  pull 
off  the  shoes,  trim  the  feet  and  have  the 
mare  run  barefoot  for  a  time,  but  not  in 
a  filthy  or  muddy  place  where  the  hoofs 
may  contract  thrush  or  tend  to  rot. 

If  such  simple  measures  do  not  prove 
remedial  then  we  should  advise  clipping 
the  hair  from  the  hoof-heads  and  rub¬ 
bing  in  a  mild  blister  now  and  then, 
treating  one  foot  at  a  time.  A  mixture 
of  one  dram  each  of  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  powdered  cantharides,  in  three 
ounces  of  lard,  will  serve  the  purpose. 
Bub  it  in  for  15  minutes,  then  tie  mare 
short  in  stall.  Wash  blister  off  in  48 
hours,  and  then  apply  lard  daily. 

A.  S. A. 


mentioned  the  condition  is  more  likely  to 
be  “grease,”  in  which  case  there  is  a 
foul-smelling  discharge  and  a  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  little  red  “grapes”  or 
“proud  flesh”  (granulated  tissue).  That 
disease  is  most  often  met  with  in  heavy 
draft  horses  of  the  hairy  legged  type,  and 
is  induced  by  heavy  feeding  and  inade¬ 
quate  exercise  and  grooming.  Tendency 
to  it  is  hereditary. 

If  there  is  the  bad  odor  mentioned, 
treat  by  clipping  off  the  long  hair,  wash¬ 
ing  the  legs  once  with  soap  and  hot  water, 
drying  well  by  rubbing  in  fine  sawdust 
and  then  twice  daily  bathing  the  affected 
parts  with  a  solution  of  concentrated  lye, 
one  teaspoon ;  soft  water,  one  quart. 
Gradually  increase  the  strength  of  the 
solution,  if  found  necessary.  It  should 
make  the  skin  break  out  with  sweat  after 
it  has  dried. 

If  “grapes”  are  present  cut  them  off 
with  a  red  hot  firing  iron  while  the  sound 
skin  .is  protected  by  placing  against  it  a 
wet  blacksmith’s  forge  shovel.  Then  dust 
the  affected  part  with  finely  slaked  lime. 

For  the  cure  of  confirmed  “grease”  it 
is  also  necessary  to  withhold  all  grain, 
feed  hay,  oat  straw,  carrots  and  bran, 
with  grass  in  Summer,  and  let  the  horse, 
so  far  as  possible,  live  an  outdoor  life, 
or  work  every  day  and  take  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise  when  no  work  has  to  be  done.  The 
dose  of  Fowler’s  solution  in  such  a  case 
should  be  one  tablespoon  twice  daily. 

If  there  is  no  bad  smelling  discharge 
wash  the  leg  once  as  already  advised  and 
then  apply  at  intervals  of  three  days  a 
mixture  of  two  ounces  of  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  y2  ounce  each  of  oil  of  tar  and 
coal  tar  dip  or  disinfectant  and  one  pint 
of  cottonseed  oil,  of  sweet  oil.  As  im¬ 
provement  results,  double  the  quantity  of 
oil  used  in  making  the  lotion.  The  in¬ 
ternal  treatment  with  Fowler’s  solution 
of  arsenic  may  be  continued,  but  double 
the  dose.  Gradually  discontinue  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  arsenic  solution  when 
no  longer  needed,  taking  at  least  10  days 
to  the  process. 

In  ordinary  “scratches”  you  will  find 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  one  part  each  of  spirits  of  cam¬ 
phor  and  compound  tincture  of  benzoin 
and  eight  parts  of  lard  quite  effective. 
Washing  of  the  skin,  more  than  once  at 
first,  when  scratches  is  the  disease  pres¬ 
ent,  is  injurious.  a.  s.  a. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Skin  Disease  of  Horse 

I  should  like  to  ask  about  my  horse. 
On  the  left  hind  leg  just,  above  the  ankle 
joint  there  is  what  look  like  scratches. 
It  goes  up  about  six  inches  and  has  been 
there  a  year.  I  tried  sulphur  and  lard.  It 
seems  to  get  better  and  then  breaks  out 
again.  There  is  a  place  coming  on  the 
front  of  the  leg  almost  up  to  the  gambrel 
joint..  I  am  giving  Fowler’s  solution,  two 
■teaspoons  twice  a  day.  He  is  a  large 
young  horse.  e.  p.  t. 

Maine. 

The  term  “scratches”  is  usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  chapped,  sore  or  cracked  and 
inflamed  condition  of  the  skin  just  above 
the  heels  at  the  back  of  the  leg,  but  not 
going  above  the  fetlock  joint.  When  the 
disease  affects  the  skin  of  the  parts  you 


„  DOMESTIC. — William  Elmer  Wolfe, 
50.  arrested  at  San  Francisco,  Oal.,  by 
Federal  authorities  on  a  charge  of  using 
the  mails  to  incite  assassination  of  high 
government  officials,  was  arraigned  be¬ 
fore  Federal  Commissioner  Hayden  Dec. 
24.  He  admitted  having  printed  and  cir¬ 
culated  thousands  of  circulars  from  New 
York  and  Oakland,  where  he  was  ar¬ 
rested,  but  said  he  intended  no  criminal 
offense.  In  default  of  .$10,000  bail  he 
was  remanded  to  jail  to  await  Federal 
Grand  Jury  action. 

Scores  of  Chicago  school  teachers  were 
induced,  to  part  Avith  their  savings,  and 
some  with  their  positions,  through  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  Consolidated  Realty 
and  Theaters  Corporation  of  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis,  it  was  revealed  at 
Chicago,  Dec.  27,  as  the  result  of  the  re¬ 
cent  indictment  of  Frederick  H.  Grune- 
berg,  .  president  of  the  $20,000,000  cor¬ 
poration.  Gruneberg  and  12  others  were 
indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  on 
charges  of  using  the  mails  in  a  scheme  to 
defraud.  A  list  of  the  victims  in  the 
hands  of  Federal  officials  includes  the 
names  of  Chicago  school  principals  and 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers 
whose  losses  are  believed  to  total  $300,- 
000.  Included  in  the  list  are  the  names 
of  bankers,  business  and  professional 
men  from  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and 
other  mid-western  cities.  Postal  inspec¬ 
tors  said  the  concern  had  incurred  liabili¬ 
ties  of  nearly  $5,000,000.  while  its  assets 
were  less  than  $200,000.  The  list  of  vic¬ 
tims  thus  far  is  said  to  contain  5,000 
names  with  a  total  investment  of  more 
than  $1,000,000.  The  Chicago  teachers’ 
investments  are  said  to  average  $3,000  a 
person,  the  total  number  of  teachers’ 

ioo es  °n  the  list  thus  far  :bein»  about 

Six  thousand  carloads  of  Florida  bound 
merchandise  lying  north  of  Jacksonville 


on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Sea¬ 
board  Air  Line  Railroads,  were  para¬ 
lyzing  the  freight  transportation  Dec. 
28  to  such  an  extent  that  Tampa  was  re¬ 
ceiving  less  than  50  per  cent  of  its  de¬ 
mands.  Railroad  officials  predict  normal 
service  will  be  resumed  within  30  days. 
This,  however,  does  not  indicate  that 
the  freight  embargo  will  be  lifted.  Rail¬ 
roads  and  consignees  alike  favor  the  per¬ 
mit  system.  It  is  possible  it  will  remain 
in  effect  for  another  year. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  of  the 
New  Y"ork  Central  took  in  $10,000,000 
for  the  railroad  company  during  1925, 
it  was  announced  through  the  Associated 
Press  Dec.  30.  This  a  record.  The  train 
was  operated  during  the  year  in  nearly 
2,000  sections. 

WASHINGTON.— The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has  granted  the  request  of  the  Li¬ 
berian  government  to  discharge  Sergt. 
Hansen  Outley,  veteran  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  of  the  Ninth  U.  S. 
Cavalry,  Negro,  to  enable  him  to  accept 
a  captain’s  commission  in  the  Liberian 
frontier  force.  The  Liberian  Republic 
maintains  a  uniformed  force  of  1.000 
trained  troops  that  police  its  frontier  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  Outley 
will  be  detailed  for  duty.  War  Depart¬ 
ment  orders  have  been  issued  directing 
him  to  proceed  from  Fort  Riley,  Kan., 
to  Washington.  Before  departing  for 
his  new  post  he  will  spend  an  instruc¬ 
tional  period  of  10  days  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  As  captain  of  the  Liberian 
frontier  force  he  will  receive  a  salary  of 
$1,600  yearly  and  allowances  amounting 
to  $900.  The  War  Department  an¬ 
nouncement  says  he  was  designated  for 
the  appointment  because  of  his  outstand¬ 
ing  soldierly  qualities.  Sergt.  Outley 
saw  service  with  the  349th  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  in  the  World  War. 

The  National  Board  of  Farm  Organiza¬ 
tions  announced  Dec.  27  that  its  an¬ 
nual  mid-winter  meetings  would  be  held 
at  Washington  Feb.  1,  2  and  3.  The 
board,  which  was  formed  in  1917,  com¬ 
prises  various  agricultural  organizations 
having  membership  lists  totaling  700,000. 

The  death  rate  in  the  United  States 
was  placed  by  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  Dec.  27  at.  11.9  per  1,000  of  popu¬ 
lation,  on  the  basis  of  figures  for  1924,  as 
compared  with  12.3  in  1923,  11.8  in  1922 
and  11.6  in  1921.  The  daily  average 
of  automobile  fatalities  has  been  14.7, 
while  last  year  for  the  corresponding 
period  it  was  14.5.  but  for  the  four  weeks 
ending  Dec.  5,  1925,  it  jumped  to  16.8. 
Heart  disease  was  found  to  have  been 
the  chief  cause  of  death  in  1924,  account¬ 
ing  for  176.671  fatalities,  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  over  the  preceding  year.  Can¬ 
cer,  likewise,  took  heavier  ‘toll,  91,941 
deaths  being  attributed  to  this  cause. 
Tuberculosis  deaths  showed  a  decline, 
numbering  89,724  in  1924,  as  compared 
with  90,732  in  1923.  Suicides  and  mur¬ 
ders  increased,  suicides  totaling  12,061, 
against  11.287  in  1923,  and  murders  S,- 
420,  against  7,S7S. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  is  under  fire  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  charged  with  violating  the 
Interstate  Commerce  and  the  Clayton 
Anti-Trust  Acts.  In  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  John  O’Connor  of  New 
York  has  a  resolution  to  “investigate  the 
matter  of  telephone  rates  and  service  in 
the  United  States  and,  in  particular,  the 
relationship  between  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  its 
subsidiaries.”  This  measure  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Rules  Committee  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  The  six¬ 
teenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  1  egetable  Growers’  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Rochester,  Roch¬ 
ester,  on  Jan.  19  and  20.  The  eastern 
meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  in 
Albany,  Jan.  13.  The  seeretarv  of  the 
association  is  Paul  Work,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

By  order  of  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  dogs  in  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  except  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  part,  must  be  kept  on  their 
master’s  premises,  under  threat  of  severe 
penalties.  Spread  of  rabies  during  the 
past  year  when  six  children  were  fatally 
bitten,  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the 
order.  Previously  all  loose  dogs  were 
required  to  wear  muzzles. 

Cultivation  of  Marihuana,  a  dope  pro¬ 
ducing  plant  has  been  outlawed  in  Mex¬ 
ico  by  the  Federal  government.  Health 
Department  Inspectors  have  been  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  republic  where  Mari¬ 
huana  is  grown,  with  instructions  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  crops,  kill  wild  plants  and  ar¬ 
rest  persons  persisting  in  its  production. 
Marihuana  leaves,  smoked  in  cigarettes, 
produce  murderous  delirium.  Its  addicts 
often  become  insane.  Scientsts  say  its 
effects  are  perhaps  more  terrible  ‘than 
those  of  any  intoxicant  or  drug. 

Following  a  specific  case  of  illness,  due 
to  arsenic  on  apples,  the  Hampstead, 
England,  Board  of  Health  scoured  the 
district  and  secured  five  samples  of  im¬ 
ported  Jonathan  apples,  carrying  100th 
of  a  gram  of  arsenic.  Two  fruit  stores 
were  summoned  for  selling  two  pounds 
of  fruit  containing  arsenic  and  each  fined 
nearly  $1S.  The  apples  came  from 
America  and  as  the  matter  was  freeJv  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  London  papers,  it  may  in¬ 
crease  the  discussion  of  an  embargo 
against  American  apples  on  the  grounds 
of  their  being  a  menace. 


Don’t  Pay 

for 

4  Months 

We  will sendyouanOldeTanMetal-to-Metal 
Harness— and  you  need  not  pay  us  a  cent  for 
4  months. You  have  a30days’  FreeTrial— with¬ 
out  the  slightest  obligation  to  buy  unless 
satisfied.  Use  this  harness  as  if  it  were  your 
own  and  put  it  to  every  test.  If  not  satisfied, 
send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If  satisfied, 
pay  us  nothing  until  four  months  after  you  re¬ 
ceive  the  harness. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and 
all  about  this  Big  Offer 

Olde  Tan  Metal- to- 
Metal  Breeching  Har¬ 
ness  with  Back  Pad. 


Write  at  once  for  the  remarkable  story  of 
this  famous  Olde  Tan  Harness.  Get  the 
facts  about  the  laboratory  strength  test  that 
proved  Olde  Tan  to  be  30%  stronger  than 
the  next  strongest  harness  and  100%  stronger 
than  a  harness  with  a  big  reputation.  Learn 
just  how  the  use  of  metal-to-metal  at  every 
point  of  strain  and  wear  has  added  years 
and  years  to  the  life  of  Olde  Tan  which  was 
already  famous  for  its  remarkable  strength 
and  durability. 


30  Days' 

FREE 
TRIAL 

Metal -to -Metal 

Tan  Metal-to-Metal  Harness  has  back 
of  it  the  splendid  75  years’  reputation  of 
three  generations  of  harness  makers  — 
known  ever  since  the  Civil  War  for  the 
finest  quality  harness  to  be  had  !  No  won¬ 
der  one  farmer  says:  "I  would  not  take 
three  times  the  price  of  my  Olde  Tan  if  I 
couldnt  get  another!”  No  wonder  the 
universal  verdict  is:  “Never  such  heavy 
strong  leather  — and  never  such  careful 
workmanship  m  every  detail.” 

Mail  Coupon  for 

Free  Catalog! 

Don’t  fail  to  get  our  big  illustrated  catalog 
It  shows  clearly  the  complete  process  of 
making  the  most  famous  harness  on  the 
market.  Read  what  enthusiastic  users  sav 
read  how  Olde  Tan  stood  perfectly  all  the 
shock  and  strain  of  a  run-a-way  that  knocked 
ov?r  H!fee  fen?e  P°st3  and  four  telephone 
poles!  Remember — 30  days'  free  trial,  $7.50 
per  month.  Or  nothing  to  pay  for  4  months 
if  you  prefer  that  offer.  But  you  must  act 
quick!  Write  TODAY! 

I1-"" BAUSON  BROS.,  Dept.30-71*»- 

■  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Print  your  name  and  addrase  plainly 


My  Name . 


My  Address . 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tti  Street  New  York 
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That  Bag 
of  Feed 


is  good  for  350  to 
400  pounds  of  milk 

Here  is  how  you  can 
prove  it  in  your  own  barn: 

For  just  one  day,  weigh 
grain  fed  and  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  your  milking  herd 


Unicorn  can  be  fed 
straight  or  mixed  in 
any  proportion  from  75 
Unicorn  and  25  your 
own  grain,  down  to  50- 
SO  with  good  clover  or 
alfalfa. 


Write  figures  here: 

|  |  lbs.  grain,  |  |  lbs.  milk 

Dividing  milk  by  feed, 
then  1  lb.  of  grain  makes 

(  1  lbs.  of  milk 

Take  six  days  to  make  the  change 
and  feed  Unicorn  for  one  month 


UNICORN 

is  sold  at 

Qood  Feed 
Stores 

<<& 

Even  though  3  bags 
of  Unicorn  do  the  work 
of  4  bags  of  ordinary 
feeds,  you  will  find  that 
the  price  of  Unicorn  is 
usually  no  higher. 


Write  one  day’s  figures  here; 

{  |lbs.Unicorn,[  [lbs.milk 

Then  1  lb.  of  Unicorn  makes: 
□  lbs.  of  milk  _ 

From  these  two  sets  of  figures 
you  can  find  difference  in  grain 
cost  of  100  lbs.  of  milk  with  the 
two  feeds.  The  Unicorn  cost  will 
be  from  10  to  50  cents  less  on 
each  100  of  milk! 

Start  test  tomorrow.  It’s  an 
easy  way  to  find  out  how  to 
save  feed-money. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  Chicago 

 "  — — — 


A  Full  Dollar’s  Worth 

Your  money  buys  full  value  in  Massey-Harris  Farm  Machines. 
They  are  correct  in  design,  sound  in  materials  and  honest  in  work¬ 
manship.  And,  no  matter  how  long  you  use  a  Massey-Harris 
Machine,  you  can  always  get  Repair  Parts. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  Farm  Machines 

Last  Longer — Cost  Less  per  Year  of  Service 

Present-day  Massey-Harris  Machines  are  the  result  of  continuous  im¬ 
provement  through  fully  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Behind  them 
are  the  vast  resources  of  a  great  Company,  exceeding  $40,000,000. 

Our  1926  Catalog 

will  help  you  to  increase  your  profits  because  “Good 
Equipment  Makes  a  Good  Farmer  Better”.  It  pictures 
and  describes  up-to-date  Machines  for  planting, 
tilling  and  harvesting.  Write  for  this  book  today. 

There’s  a  Massey-Harris  dealer  near 
you.  Let  us  tell  you  his  name. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  HARVESTER  CO.,  INC. 

Makers  of  Warranted  Farm  Machinery  Since  1850 
Dept.  L  BATAVIA  NEW  YORK 

Massey-Harris  Factory — The  Largest  Farm  Implement  Plant  in  the  East 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-V.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sheep  in  New  York 

I  walked  into  the  First  National  Bank. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  one  day  in  August, 
two  years  ago,  and  laid  down  my  card, 
saying : 

“I  don’t  need  any  money,  but  to  rest 
from  riding  I  walk  along  your  street,  and 
come  into  your  nice  bank  to  add  to  my 
list  of  friends.” 

From  behind  the  window  came  this : 
“I  see  you  are  interested  in  farming. 
What  can  you  tell  us  that  will  be  profit¬ 
able  to  our  farmers?  Their  success  is 
ours.”  I  quote  myself  as  near  as  I  can 
remember 

“I  see  field  affer  field  of  Alfalfa,  and 
sign  after  sign  on  warehouses  of  ‘Alfalfa 
for  sale.’  I  have  seeu  advertisements 
in  papers  from  this  section,  ‘Alfalfa  for 
sale  by  the  car  or  train  load.’  Then  on 
farms  I  see  some  nice  cows  and  a  few 
long-tailed  pet  lambs.  If  I  were  not  up 
to  the  Bible  age  limit,  I  would  come  and 
buy  a  few  hundred  acres.  I  would  put 
a  lot  of  good  sheep  barns  on  them,  bring 
in  1,000  Delaine  ewes  for  a  permanent 
flock  to  raise  half-blood  lambs,  and  be¬ 
sides,  ship  in  western  lambs.  I  would 
have  teams  hauling  this  hay  from  fields 
and  ricks  to  save  baling,  and  manure 
spreaders  at  work  until  the  grass  was 
so  lush  sheep  would  not  eat  it.  I  would 
buy  western  grain,  and  every  sheep 
would  have  a  little  every  day.  and  hay 
in  mangers  every  day  in  the  year.  There 
would  be  five  tons  of  wool  to  sell  every 
year  off  the  ewes,  and  hothouse  and  fat 
westerners  continually.  Your  farmers 
are  very  unwise  to  ship  any  kind  of  feed 
out  of  your  section.” 

Two  years  later,  I  walked  into  that 
bank.  They  did  not  do  as  I  said.  Bank¬ 
ers  are  conservative  and  wise,  but  they 
could  show  me  that  they  knew  how  to 
begin  at  the  right  end.  They  had  a  lot 
of  youngsters  in  sheep  clubs. 

<3hi0-  W.  AV.  REYNOLDS. 


Raising  Sheep 

A  farmer  who  had  a  little  experience 
in  sheep  raising  said  to  me  that  on  a 
300-acre  farm  he  could  make  $10,000  to 
$12,000  year  with  sheep.  He  Avas 
figuring  on  getting  1.000  breeders  and 
counting  1,000  lambs  at  $10  apiece  and 
$2,000  of  wool  from  the  breeders.  His 
plan  was  to  raise  nothing  but  sheep  on 
pasture,  even  make  no  hay  and  buy  his 
Alfalfa  for  breeders  over  Winter.  He 
was  figuring  on  one  lone  man  to  run 
farm  except  during  lambing  time  and 
shearing  time.  This  particular  man  who 
said  the  above  to  me  sold  his  farm  in 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  for  $23,000  (100 

acres),  where  farms  are  very  high  and 
now  his  plan  is  to  buy  a  farm  just  as 
good  in  Berks  Co.,  Southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  for  about  $7,000,  which  he  can 
do.  Such  a  farm  has  good  buildings, 
water,  low  taxes,  near  to  best  markets. 
What  do  vou  think  of  his  proposition? 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  c.  R.  b. 


No  doubt  you  thought  of  “counting 
chickens  before.”  “Is  the  plan  a  sen¬ 
sible  one?”  you  ask.  No  $7,000  farm  in 
Berks  Co.,  I’a.,  will  pasture  1.000  ewes. 
If  they  are  fed  Alfalfa  or  something  daily 
it  will  carry  them.  It  is  not  likely  there 
is  much  Alfalfa  grown  in  a  locality 
where  land  is  as  cheap  as  he  intimates. 

The  man  who  has  had  only  ‘  a  little 
experience,”  is  not  fit  for  such  a  whole¬ 
sale  business.  He  can  begin  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  work  to  it.  but  to  embark  quick¬ 
ly,  he  would  have  a  sorry  bunch  before 
six  months. 

The  question  resolves  itself  simply  to 
this :  If  a  man  understands  all  the 
minutiae  of  wholesale  sheep  raising,  if 
there  is  Alfalfa  in  abundance  that  can 
be  bought  at  times  near  and  remote,  if 
he  knows  how  to  minimize  the  ailments 
liable  with  close  crowding,  and  handle  the 
ones  that  come,  and  if  he  makes  up  his 
mind  that  he  must  buy  about  two  cars 
of  grain  and  knows  how  to  feed  it 

judiciously,  he  can  make  money. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Sore  Eyes 


I  have  40  'pullets,  and  some  of  them 
lave  sores  on  their  heads  and  alongside 
>f  their  eyes.  What  should  I  do  for  them? 
rhev  do  not  appear  to  be  sick,  and  eat 


veil. 

I  A  O  C*  O  1 1 


F.  H. 


Paint  these  sores  with  tincture  of  io¬ 
dine  and  repeat  after  a  feiv  days  if  nec¬ 
essary.  Keep  affected  fowls  by  them¬ 
selves.  1,1  • D- 


Use  Mij  WEAR-MORE  Harness 

TODAYS  FREE 

— 'Flipn  rfprirfp 


Made  in  all  Styles 


’7  take  your  word  for  I 
it  if  not  then  convinced] 
— simply  return  hard 
nest  at  my  expense .’ 
John  C.  Nichols,  Pres.  | 


Down  if  You  De¬ 
cide  to  Keep  It; 
Balance  on  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 


Just  do  me  the  favor  of  sending  your  name 
at  once.  I  want  you  to  get  my  big  free  book 
which  tella  the  interesting  story  of  this 
strongest  harness  made.  See  how  I've  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated  rubbing  and  see-sawing 
between  leather  and  metal.  Doubled  life 
right  here!  Learn  how  short-snubbing  of 
leather  under  buckle  edges  or  around  nar¬ 
row  metal  units  costs  you  money  In  break¬ 
downs  and  repairs.  See  how  I  overcome  this 
—how  I  learned  this  priceless  harness 
secret  from  a  pail  handle.  I  believe  you 
owe  it  to  your  pocketbook  to  post  yourself. 
All  I  ask  is  that  you  test  Wear-More  supe¬ 
riority  severely  and  thoroughly,  at  my  risk 
and  expense.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it  l  Then 
write  me  today  for  book  and  reduced  prices* 

JOHN  C.  NICHOLS,  Pres. 

1926  Erie  Ave.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

John  C.  Nichols  Co.,  Also  Origin¬ 
ators  and  Makers  of  FltZali  Collars. 


See  how  it’s  cut 
—  oil  has  been 
squeezed  o  u  t, 
letting  the  strap 
crack.  Like  car¬ 
rying  pail  with 
wire  handle. 


Sfofc 


No  Short- 
Snubbing  Here 

See  how  patented 
Wear  -  More  buckle 
lets  strap  pull  against 
big.  broad  surface, 
well  protected  like  your 
hand  on  the  large, com¬ 
fortable  round  wood¬ 
en  handle  on  pail  bail. 


ou  uei  my  new  lui 

Tice  Bargain  Book— IT’S  FREE 

I  have  made  a  tremendous  cut  in  my  prices  again 
— a  cut  that  will  save  you  real  money.  I’ve  dropped 
my  usual  low  prices  way  down.  That’3  why  I  say 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  New  112-page  Cut 
Price  Bargain  Book.  You’ll  regret  it  if  you  do. 
Send  for  it  today.  My 


Freight  Paid  Cut  Prices 

are  LOWEST — my  Quality  is  guaranteed  HIGH¬ 
EST.  I’ve  always  quoted  lower  prices,  but  with 
my  MILLION  customers  now.  I  am  offering  BIG¬ 
GER  bargains  than  ever.  Get  my  New  Catalog — 
Bee  for  yourself  the  money  my  new  cut  prices 
save  you.  Jim  Brown. 


IdJ 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 


Dept.  4308 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


>•  § 
>hio  n 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

*‘l  Saved  26i^c  a  Rod,’'  says  J.  E. 

Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y .  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry , Lawn  Fence, Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  BOX230  '  MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


HI  P  II  CC  f  market 
I  ll  II  CO  I  prices 
for  your  Raw  furs.  V ou’ll 
get  a  better  grading  and 
MORE  MONEY  for  your 
catch.  FREE  price  list. 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF  169  West  26th  St.,  New  York,  N.  ¥. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient ;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada.  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100.  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1,  8  doz„  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Trapping  Foxes 


had  already  adopted  this  feature.  I  be¬ 
lieve  nearly  all  use  one-half  depth  frames 
for  this,  which  when  well  filled  will  con¬ 
tain  from  30  to  40  lbs.  One  man  told  us 
he  had  surely  doubled  his  crop  since 

adopting  this  feature.  Another  was  sure 
the  habit  which  all  these  creatures  have  he  was  obtaining  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  stopping  a  short  distance  away  from  a  above  his  former  crops.  All  who  have 
I  have  trapped  for  the  last  10  years,  trap  they  have  discovered  or  from  any-  tried  it  agree  that  it  is  a  very  valuable 
caught  skunk,  weasels,  raccoons,  but  thing  which  they  suspect  may  conceal  a  feature.  Here  a  point  was  brought  up 
could  never  find  out  how  to  trap  the  red  trap.  Coyotes,  especially,  will  sit  on  the  as  to  what  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
fox.  How  is  it  done?  A.  b.  ii.  '  ]  top  of  the  mound  or  knoll  nearest  to  the  market  if  we  all  should  be  able  to  dou- 

Copake  Falls,  N.  Y.  M  ■  thing  which  they  suspect  may  be  a  trap,  ble  our  crops,  but  we  were  assured  by 

The  si  molest  wnv  to  nnswo.-  this  ones-  Thompson  says  he  sets  a  trap  in  the  those  who  have  studied  the  question  that 

tion  would  be  to  sav  that  the  wav  to  tran  m<>st  obvious  maner  possible  and  then  there  was  little  danger  in  this  direction 

foxesTs  to  trap  4em  The  wav  to  lea?n  hides  a  trap  very  carefully  on  the  top  of  in  ordinary  years  at  least,  as  consump- 

is ’to  watch  someone  whoknows' how.  The  '®?ch  ^  hummock  nearby.  Where  he  tion  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  production, 

red  fox  is  not  an  easy  animal  to  trap.  can  set  traps  in  old  cattle  paths  or  simi-  Another  talk  was  about  the  water 

Especially  in  thickly  settled  regions,  the  lar  rVnways  he  puts  a  baited  trap  in  a  formalin  treatment  for  disinfecting 
foxes  are  able  to  'remain  only  because  Prominent  place  and  then  hides  a  few  combs  from  colonies  which  had  been 
they  have  developed  much  caution  and  traps  on  either  side  along  the  pat*.  Any-  treated  for  American  foul  brood.  Several 
have  acquired  a  large  amount  of  informa-  ?.ne  fho  has  watf!ied  a  dog  the  first  claim  to  have  had  100  per  cent  success 

tion  about  traps  and  trapping  methods.  tirae  h(L sees  something  new  and  surpris-  with  this,  but  with  this  solution  it  is  ab- 

One  Winter  there  were  three  foxes  in  our  ^  '  which  solute1/  necessary  to  see  that  every  cap- 


Many  of  the  199  tubes  vary  a  great 
deal,  and  possibly  by  turning  them 
around  or  rather  changing  from  one 
socket  to  the  other  you  can  find  a  tube 
that  will  give  clear  voice  reception.  One 
of  the  main  causes  of  mushiness  in  the 
voice  is  that  the  tubes  are  turned  up  too 
high,  or  the  amplification  control  is  on 
too  far.  Do  not  try  to  see  how  loud  you 
can  get  what  you  receive,  but  try  to  see 
how  clear  you  can  get  the  voices. 

J.  H.  F. 


general  neighborhood,  A  local  trapper 
finally  caught  all  of  them  within  about 
two  weeks.  I  happened  to  see  him  the 
day  he  got  the  last,  and  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  how  he  had  set  the 
traps.  In  this  case  he  made  a  “dry”  set 


Thompson  uses  to  his  advantage. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


How  I  Get  the  Crows 


ping  shall  be  removed,  as  it  does  not  have 
quite  the  penetrating  power  of  the  al¬ 
cohol  formalin  solution.  Another  point 
brought  out  was  that  alcohol  formalin 
made  a  stable  solution.  The  alcohol 
seems  to  fix  or  preserve  the  formalin  in 


A  Detachment  of  Farm  Cavalry 


in  the  onenimrs  of  the  den  He  nut  four  , .  J  in  The  Ii.  N.-Y  a  note  en-  such  a  chemical  combination  that  it  can 

arge  trips  in  eich  hole  He  di?"  out  titled.  The  Crows  Are  in  the  Corn.  ’  I  be  used  repeatedly  and  then  kept  for 

little  hole  for  each  trap;  putMng  all  Ihe  47%e&  oast  65°L?rf  havT  bVef  nn  rf™  p?perly  wh?reas 

dirt  in  an  old  hav  that  be  could  ,  :“e  b  years-  I  have  lived  on  the  water  formalin  would  not  make  a 

carry  all  the  extra  awav  and  not  leave  !le  farm  ‘3  years  next  March  and  1  find  stable  or  dependable  solution  for  any 

anything  to  shJw  that  the  ground  ltad  crow  very  easy  to  manage  Although  length  of  time,  as  the  water  seemed  to 

been  distu^ed  After  tl  e  tran  was  set  sly,  .  shrewd  and  cunning  he  is  very  have  the  power  to  decompose  the  forma- 

he  cnt«  pS  of  peper  just  "he  right  “"“S  *"d  »»  ^bt  twice  in  the  m  more  or  less.  Anyone  contemplating 

size  to  fir  inside  of  Hie  inw*  leaving  a  sa“e  trap’  ,  .  using  either  of  these  solutions  is  ad- 

little  notch  where  the  latch  ’fitted  over  «  Crows  gather  into  flocks  often  the  vised  to  write  for  explicit  directions  to 

the  law  and  into  the  notch  of  the  nan  *lrst  of  Sej£emb?,r™  Then  they  dive  into  Prof-  R-  B-  Willson,  Roberts  Hall, 

tne  law  and  into  the  notch  ot  the  pan  the  corn,  50  to  200  crows.  When  I  see  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

sp^ee  Tnside  the  jSE,"  of"  each  fitM  with  ,iem  soins  int0  the  1  <'»“•  Ernest  Root  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co., 

the  papers  he  put  some  of  the  fine  dirt 
in  a  flour  sieve  and  sifted  just  enough  to 
cover  each  trap  completely.  I  think  he 
put  a  paper  over  the  little  hole  that  each 
trap  lay  in,  so  that  it  could  not  be  frozen 
in.  The  entire  chain  was  also  covered 
with  dirt.  When  he  had  finished  there 
was  no  apparent  trace  of  any  spot  where 
the  ground  had  been  disturbed.  That 
day  or  the  next  night  it  rained  and  then 
cleared  off  so  that  the  ground  dried  con¬ 
siderably  before  it  froze.  Apparently 
everything  was  favorable  for  the  success 
of  that  set.  After  the  trap  was  set  he 
did  not  visit  it  again  except  to  come  to 
a  hill  several  hundred  feet  away  ivhere 
he  could  look  across  and  see  if  the  ground 
had  been  disturbed. 

The  fox  he  caught  was  a  female  which 
seemed  to  have  been  running  around 
rather  wildly  since  her  mate  had  been 
killed  about  two  weeks  earlier,  and  which 
was  apparently  not  so  careful  as  usual. 

Still,  she  was  not  very  careless.  We 
could  see  the  tracks  in  the  snow  where 
she  had  approached  the  den.  She  trotted 
right  up  to  within  about  three  feet  of  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  then  seemed  to  see 
something  suspicious.  Finally  she  ad¬ 
vanced  and  stepped  carefully  between  ble-barrel  shotgun  and  go  away  around 
the  four  traps.  When  she  came  out  it  until  I  get  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
was  through  another  hole.  There  she  cornfield  from  the  place  where  they  ’work 
was  caught  in  the  last  of  the  four  traps,  or  go  in.  I  go  straight  toward  where  I 
I  have  often  wondered  just  how  she  knew  think  they  are ;  go  still  as  I  can  but  keep 
so  exactly  where  those  traps  were  lo-  walking  right  along  with  gun  in  hand 
cated.  So  far  as  I  could  see  there  was  ready.  When  nearing  them  I  hear  the 
nothing  at  all  to  indicate  that  anything  husks  ripping  and  tearing.  Then  I  look 
had  been  disturbed.  The  rain  had  mois-  and  if  near  enough  can  often  get  two 
tened  the  ground  enough  to  remove  all  or  three  in  range  of  one  shot.  I  shoot 
appearance  of  newness.  Then  it  had  and  am  ready  with  the  second  barrel 
dried  and  the  place  had  been  undisturbed  after  they  rise. 

for  about  two  weeks.  Finally  there  was  I  pick  up  the  dead  and  go  outside  the 
a  fall  of  about  a  half  inch  of  snow  which  corn  where  they  entered  the  field  Six 

completed  the  cover.  Nevertheless,  she  to  12  feet  from ‘there  I  put  a  dead  crow 

was  evidently  sure  just  where  to  put  her  on  the  ground,  pull  out  12  or  15  wing 
foot  down  in  each  case.  I  have  always  and  tail  quills  and  stick  them  into  the 
thought  that  the  reason  for  her  getting  ground  in  a  two-foot  circle,  then  lay  the 
into  the  trap  as  she  left  was  carelessness  crow  in  the  circle  back  up  and  win^s 
because  of  the  loss  of  her  mate.  What  spread,  and  pull  the  feathers  off  their 
we  know  of  her. travels  during  those  two  backs,  and  drop  these  on  the  ®round 
weeks  made  it  appear  that  she  spent  all  Then  my  crow  troubles  will  be  over  till 
her  time  hunting  for-  him.  next  year.  Putting  a  dead  crow  on  the 

Readers  of  the  magazine  Forest  and  cornfield  after  planting  in  like  manner 
Stream  for  two  or  three  years  past  have  stops  pulling,  and  a  trap  in  the  corn- 

been  seeing  articles  on  trapping  by  Ray-  field  after  planting  gets  the  one  crow 

mond  Thompson.  The  present  series,  on  needed.  A  s 

trapping  methods,  has  been  running  for  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 
more  than  a  year.  About  a  year  ago  he 
had  articles  on  trapping  foxes  and  coy¬ 
otes,  in  which  he  gave  careful  descrip¬ 
tions  of  many  ways  of  setting  traps  for 

these  shy  animals.  Most  of  the  books  on  The  Empire  State  Bee-keepers’  A®so- 
trapping  give  directions  for  setting  fox  ciation  held  their  annual  meeting  at  "the 
traps-  ,,  .  ,  Joseph  Slocum  College  of  Agriculture  at 

The  water  set  is  the  one  most  Usual-  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  S,  9  and  10 
ly  described.  For  that  it  is  necessary  1925.  These  meetings  are  primarily  for 
to  find  a  bit  of  shallow  water  where  the  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
fox  is  in  the  habit  of  going.  The  water  apiculture,  and  getting  together  in  a 
should  be  only  a  few  inches  deep  for  sev-  social  way  many  of  the  leading  bee- 
eral  feet  out  from  shore  and  should  have  keepers  of  the  State,  but  it  is  not”  with- 
a  mossy  or  grassy  bottom.  The  trap  is  out  its  educational  features  \mon- 
set  about  a  foot  out  from  shore  with  the  these  there  was  one  quite  thoroughly 
pan  just  beneath  the  surface.  The  whole  discussed,  which  has  been  spoken  of  sev- 
trap  is  barely  covered  with  moss  or  grass  eral  times  in  these  columns  and  seems 
like  the  bottom  so  that  it  is  hidden.  On  to  be  attracting  considerable  attention 
the  pan  is  placed  a  little  bit  of  moss  or  a  That  is  the  use  of  a  food  chamber  This 
very  thin  bit  of  sod  which  just  comes  is  simply  a  case  of  honev  left  on  the 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  About  a  hive  so  the  bees  are  assured  at  all  times 
foot  beyond  the  trap  is  another  bit  of  of  an  abundance  of  food.  Nature  seems 
sod,  just  reaching  the  surface.  On  that  to  have  endowed  the  bees  with  enough 
is  laid  a  dead  bird  or  mouse  as  bait.  If  reason  so  they  seem  to  know  whether  or 
arranged  just  right,  the  little  bit  of  moss  not  their  supplies  are  goin^  to  hold  out 
on  the  pan  of  the  trap  will  look  like  the  until  they  can  reasonably  expect  a  new 
best  place  for  the  fox  to  put  its  foot  as  supply,  and  they  will  govern  themselves 

it  reaches  out  to  examine  the  bait.  The  accordingly,  often  with  disastrous  re- 

distance  from  the  shore  to  the  trap  or  suits  to  (he  honey  crop,  especially  the 

from  the  trap  to  the  bait  should  not  be  white  honey  crop.  This  is  simply  that 

greater  than  the  fox  can  step  by  reaching  the  bees  w'ill  not  raise  large  quantities 
a  little  In  one  of  his  articles.  Thomp-  of  brood  early  in  the  season  unless  thev 


New  York  Bee-keepers  Meet 


son  makes  quite  a  point  of  what  we  may  are  assured  of  an  abundance  of  food  to 
call  indirect  trapping  for  foxes  and  carry  them  through.  About  10  per  cent 
wolves.  In  that  he  takes  advantage  of  of  bee-keepers  present  at  this  meeting 


gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  his 
Chautauqua  work.  He  often  addressed 
from  3,000  to  5,000  in  these  tent  meet¬ 
ings,  and  demonstrated  the  handling  of 
bees,,  on  the  platform.  These  bees  soon 
became  so  accustomed  to  being  handled 
that  Mr.  Root  knew  just  how  they  would 
react.  For  instance,  after  opening  the 
hive  he  would  take  a  handful  of  bees  and 
throw  up  toward  the  top  of  the  tent  and 
tell  them  to  go  after  pollen.  Sure  enough 
in  10  or  15  minutes  they  would  be  seen 
coming  down  around  the  opening  between 
the  tent  and  tent  pole  and  go  directly 
to  their  hive  with  a  good  load  of  pollen, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  audience.  Mr. 
Root  with  his  skill  and  experience  was 
able  to  handle  even  the  ugliest  bees 
brought  him  for  this  purpose,  without 
himself  or  audience  being  stung.  Some¬ 
one  asked  him  if  he  could  handle  wasps. 
He  told  them  he  didn’t  know,  but  bring 
them  on  and  he  would  try,  and  much  to 
the  wonder  of  all  it  was  found  that  the 
same  measure  used  to  work  the  bees 
succeeded  with  the  wasps.  Then  they 
brought  him  bumblebees,  and  he  found 
these  like  the  rest. 

There  were  many  other  addresses  which 
were  of  great  interest.  Every  one  in¬ 
terested  in  bees  will  do  well  ‘to  attend 
the  short  course  at  Cornell  during  the 
week  of  January  26.  This  is  free  "to  all 
interested.  G.  w.  b. 

Radio  Department 

Using  Light  Plant 

I  have  a  superb etrodyne  which  uses 
two  45-volt  B  batteries,  six  dry  cells  for 
A  battery  and  one  4%-volt  C  batterv. 
The  light  plant  is  a  32-volt  using  16 
2-volt  wet  batteries.  Light  battery  is 
about  25  ft.  from  radio.  The  A  batteries 
in  radio  are  hooked  in  two  places,  three 
cells  on  each  side  of  radio.  Music  comes 
in  good  on  the  radio,  but  often  speaking 
does  not  come  in  so  that  we  can  under¬ 
stand  clearly.  Would  this  be  caused  by 
defective  tube?  j.  h. 

New  York. 

To  hitch  a  lighting  plant  battery  on 
superhetrodyne  you  will  need  to  use  only 
two  .cells,  ijnd  as  your  six  dry  cells  are  ■ 
connected  in  parallel  you  can  connect 
the  same  two  cells  from  the  light  plant 
for  each  set  of  five  cells  used  as  A  bat¬ 
teries  now.  You  cannot  use  it  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  a  C  or  B  battery. 


Wiring  from  Lighting 
Battery 

So  many  are  asking  about  using  wires 
direct  from  lighting  battery,  to  light  radio 
tubes,  that  my  experience  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest.  1  have  a  three-tube  regenerative 
set  and  use  instead  of  a  storage  6-volt 
radio  battery,  three  cells  of  a  32-volt 
lighting  plant.  My  wires  are  some  sal¬ 
vaged  from  a  neighbor’s  abandoned  plant, 
one  being  a  No.  10,  the  other  a  No.  14. 
These  wires  are  each  105  ft.  long  and  I 
have  no  trouble  whatever.  I  use  two  loud 
speakers,  one  being  in  a  separate  room, 
some  20  or  25  ft.  from  set.  These  loud 
speakers,  by  the  way.  are  old  Edison 
phonograph  horns,  each  provided  with 
one  of  the  phones  from  a  rather  old  head 
set.  They  bring  in  both  music  and  talk 
clear  and  loud.  I  use  only  two  tubes  on 
the  nearby  Washington  stations,  about 
12  miles.  Can  often  get  Pittsburgh  and 
Aew  York  good  enough  on  two.  Of 
course  using  three  cells  at  a  time  does 
not  come  out  very  well,  but  I  use  the 
light  battery  for  charging  auto  battery, 
ringing  a  signal  gong,  etc.,  so  I  manage 
to  shift  the  various  wires  around  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  the  cells  somewhere  near 
even-  G.  w.  B. 

M  e  were  glad  to  hear  of  the  success 
that  you  have  had  with  your  lighting  bat¬ 
teries  for  A  battery  service  on  your  ra¬ 
dio,  and  that  you  were  able  to  do  so  at  a 
distance  greater  than  100  ft.  This  no 
doubt  was  very  successful  in  your  case 
but  in  some  instances  we  know  that  at 
such  a  distance  the  voltage  loss  or  drop 
is  so  great  that  it  has  not  proved  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  for  the  average  circum¬ 
stance  that  we  suggest  a  maximum  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  50  ft. 

There  are  many  people  who  have  light¬ 
ing  plants  and  radio  who  do  not  know 
as  much  as  you  do  about  keeping  the  bat¬ 
teries  up  and  could  not  shift  their  con¬ 
nections  around  as  you  do  to  equalize  the 
charge.  j.  H.  F. 


Single  Dial  Sets 

Is  the  single  dial  control  set  a  good 
reliable  set  to  purchase?  How  does  it 
compare  with  the  average  controlled  set*? 
I  know  of  a  six-tube  set  (2  R.  F.  2  A. 
1  Balanced  A.  1  dectec-tor)  that  I  like 
the  appearance  of  very  much  but  have 
been  told  by  one  person,  not  an  authority, 
that  it  is  apt  to  get  out  of  order,  the  con¬ 
denser  plates  working  loose,  etc. 

Massachusetts.  w.  h.  c. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  one  dial  con- 
tiol  set  should  get  out  of  order  any  more 
than  one  that  has  three  or  four  dials  for 
tuning.  If  it  is  a  well  made  set  and  onlv 
has  one  dial  then  there  is  only  one-third 
the  working  parts  to  get  out  of  order  that 
a  three-dial  set  has. 

Every  set  uses  a  condenser  in  its  make¬ 
up,  and  of  course  a  poor  condenser  may 
have  the  plates  work  loose.  This  I  never 
have  heard  of  happening.  Sometimes  the 
bearings  wear  a  little  loose  which  in  most 
condensers  can  be  corrected  when  neces¬ 
sary  by  turning  a  screw  or  nut. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  make  sure 
that  the  maker  or  dealer  will  make  good 
if  the  set  does  not  do  what  is  claimed  for 
it.  All  dealers  of  standard  sets  have  the 
makers’  guarantee  back  of  them. 

J.  H.  F. 


Trouble-proof  Set  Wanted 

I  want  a  trouble-proof  radio  outfit 
complete.  Will  a  three  or  four-tube  set 
give  as  good  volume  as  a  five-tube  set 
300  to  500  miles?  c.  ii.  t. 

New  York. 

Yes,  a  three  or  four-tube  set  will  give 
you  just  as  much  volume  as  a  five-tube 
set  on  near  stations  up  to  500  miles, 
though  the  volume  of  some  five-tube  sets 
is  greater  it  will  not  actually  give  enough 
difference  to  tell  in  an  ordinary  type  of 
loud  speaker.  Nearly  all  regenerative 
sets  squeak  or  squall.  You  have  to  go 
into  the  higher  priced  sets  to  get  away 
from  the  squeal.  j.  h.  f. 
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"During  the  past  10  years  we  have  operated  the  Burrell  Milking  Machine,  and  it  has 
always  given  satisfaction.  We  often  call  it  ' our  best  hired  man’,  for  it  not  only  lightens 
the  labor  of  milking  but  is  always  on  the  job.  Our  two  double  units  decrease  the  time 
of  milking  our  20  cows  to  a  minimum,  and  we  simply  could  not  do  without  them  and 
continue  in  the  dairy  business,  with  help  so  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.” 


If  Every  Milking  Machine  Were  a  Burrell 


If  every  milking  machine  were  a  Burrell 
or  if  every  milker  used  by  dairymen  were 
as  good  as  the  Burrell — there  would  scarcely  be  a 
hand-milked  herd  in  America  today.  Because  Mr. 
Stevens’  experience  with  the  Burreil  is  the  same  as 
that  of  practically  every  other  Burrell  user. 

Mr.  Stevens  says ,"It  has  always  given  satis - 
faction Well,  there  isn’t  much  more  one 
can  say,  is  there?  Go  to  a  thousand  Burrell  users, 
and  almost  to  a  man  the  story  is  the  same — it  has  al¬ 


ways  given  satisfaction.  And  the  reason  is  that  from 
the  time  it  was  first  offered  for  general  sale  the  Bur¬ 
rell  has  been  practically  a  perfect  milking  machine. 

The  modern  dairyman,  whether  he  milks 
ten  cows  or  a  hundred,  cannot  afford  to 
waste  time,  effort  and  money  on  inferior  machines 
or  by  hand  milking.  Moreover,  he  cannot  afford 
to  be  fooled  on  the  price  of  a  milker.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  higher  quality,  a  Burrell,  installed,  sel¬ 
dom  costs  more  than  an  ordinary  machine,  installed. 


Send  for  These  Valuable  Free  Books 

One  tells  about  the  Burrell  Milking  Machine  and  the  other  about  the  Burrell 
Cream  Separator.  You  should  have  both,  even  though  you  are  not  going  to  buy 
either  a  milker  or  a  separator  just  now.  If  you  ever  want  a  milker  of  which  you 
can  say,  "It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”,  or  a  separator  of  which  you  can  say,  "It  Skims 
the  Milk  Clean” — then  you  will  be  glad  you  sent  for  these  catalogs.  Don’t  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that,  because  Burrell  machines  are  so  superior,  they  cost  a  lot  more. 
They  do  not.  Invest  two  cents  in  being  right,  and  send  for  these  catalogs  today. 


D.H.BiJrrEll &Co.Inc.  20Aib<myst.  Little  Falls.  New  York 


SAW 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices . 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond • 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
'prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  “aver 
\  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford &Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Guaranteed 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

S  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 


carpentry. 


PRICE  $1.50  “ 


~  For  rale  by  — 
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=  333  West  30tn  Street,  New  York 
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I^eap  the  Benefit 

the  First  Year  ~  and 
many  YearsThereafter 

Spread  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone!  You’ll  find  it 
the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Big  returns  the 
first  year,  and  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter.  Keep 
the  soil  sweet  and  productive.  Easy  to  handle,  in  bulk 
^  or  ioodb.  bags,  safe  to  use,  noivcaustic,  guaranteed 
high  test.  Learn  all  about  LIME;  write  for  the  new 
Solvay  Booklet,  full  of  valuable  information.  It’s 
FREE! 


?ULVERI2k> 

LIMESTONE 


The 

SOLVAY  PROCESS 
COMPANY 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 


LOCAL 

DEALERS 


January  9,  1926 

Leaking  of  Milk 

My  eow  is  about  10  years  old;  came 
fresh  a  month  ago.  She  milks  5  qts.  to 
the  milking  and  after  she  lias  been  milked 
five  or  six  hours  the  milk  starts  to  drip 
and  before  it  is  time  to  milk  again  it 
runs  a  stream  so  she  loses  about  a  quart 
a  day  or  more.  Is  there  any  way  to  stop 
it?  j.  u. 

Connecticut. 

Treatment  of  the  condition  mentioned 
is  somewhat  unsatisfactory  while  the  cow 
is  yielding  milk,  hut  there  are  several 
methods  of  treatment  which  may  be  tried 
and  one  of  them  may  prove  effective.  The 
first  step  should  be  to  milk  three  times 
daily,  as  doing  so  relieves  the  tension  in 
the  udder,  so  that  the  cavities  of  the 
teats  do  not  become  so  distended  with 
milk.  The  leaking  is  due  to  a  weak  con¬ 
dition  of  the  sphincter  muscle  fibers  in 
the  wall  of  the  teat,  around  the  external 
opening. 

In  slight  cases  immersing  the  teats  for 
five  minutes  or  so  night  and  morning,  in 
a  strong  solution  of  alum,  is  effective,  as 
it  shrinks  or  puckers  the  parts.  If  that 
does  not  help  in  the  case  in  question,  try 
the  effect  of  applying  melted  white  wax 
or  melted  paraffin  to  the  tips  of  each  teat, 
just  after  milking.  If  that  does  not  suf¬ 
fice,  then  paint  the  tips  of  the  teats  with 
flexible  collodion,  after  the  evening  milk¬ 
ing. 

Be  careful  not  to  use  collodion  where 
there  is  an  open  light,  as  it  is  very  in¬ 
flammable.  The  collodion  acts  as  a  varn¬ 
ish  and  seals  the  opening  of  the  teats, 
temporarily  at  least,  and  when  the  ap¬ 
plications  are  continued  for  some  time 
the  skin  of  the  parts  treated  becomes  in- 
flammed  and  swollen  to  a  certain  degree. 
That  condition  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  aggravated,  else  garget  may  en¬ 
sue.  When  it  starts  it  is  well  to  stop 
applying  the  collodion  for  a  time,  hut  re¬ 
peat  the  application  later,  unless  another 
plan  of  treatment  is  tried. 

That  consists  in  dipping  the  tips  of 
the  teats,  once,  in  tincture  of  iodine  and 
working  a  little  of  the  tincture  into  the 
opening  of  each  teat,  by  means  of  a  tiny 
rod  of  glass,  or  a  little  twist  of  absorb¬ 
ent  cotton  on  a  tooth-pick.  Note  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  initial  treatment  and  if  it 
does  not  cause  enough  swelling  to  stop 
the  leaking  of  milk,  it  may  be  repeated 
at  intervals,  until  the  desired  effect  is  ob¬ 
tained  or  it  is  seen  that  such  treatment 
will  not  avail. 

When  simple  treatment  of  the  kinds 
here  mentioned  do  not  prove  remedial  the 
dairyman  may  conclude  to  let  a  calf 
nurse  and  it  is  just  possible  that  if  this 
is  done  the  teats  may,  in  time,  regain 
their  normal  muscular  strength  so  that 
leaking  of  milk  does  not  occur. 

When  all  measures  fail  and  the  cow 
has  been  dried  off.  six  weeks  or  so  before 
calving,  light  blistering  of  the  orifices  of 
the  teats  may  be  done,  if  a  veterinarian 
can  be  employed,  but  we  scarcely  like  to 
advise  such  treatment  by  the  owner  or 
attendant.  A  mixture  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  and  lard  has  been  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  or  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  used. 

A.  S.  A. 


Where  Trailers  Are  Used 

I  read  what  you  said  about  not  find¬ 
ing  any  part  of  the  country  which  uses 
the  trailer.  I  have  come  across  it  in 
only  one  section,  namely,  around  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Arizona.  It  is  used  very  much 
there ;  trucks  use  it  more  often  than  not. 
Ask  for  some  of  your  readers  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  to  verify  my  testimony.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  level,  roads  are  good,  and  land  ex¬ 
ceedingly  productive  under  the  Roosevelt 
Dam  irrigation  system.  Great  loads  of 
Alfalfa  liay,  milk  for  the  canning  fac¬ 
tories  and  many  other  farm  products  are 
hauled  in  on  a  trailer.  A  truck  will  go 
out  to  gather  up  the  milk  each  day,  and 
have  a  much  larger  load  in  the  trailer 
than  on  the  truck,  many  times.  It  is  very 
common  to  see  great  loads  of  baled  hay 
bowling  along  behind  a  truckload  of  the 
same,  the  load  on  the  trailer  much  larger 
than  that  on  the  truck. 

I  was  born  in  Maine,  but  have  worked 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Tennessee, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  but 
have  never  seen  the  trailer  used  in  any 
other  section.  They  seem  to  howl  along 
at  a  pretty  good  rate  of  speed. 

New  Jersey.  harold  straw. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 


SOME  GAINS  IN  FARM  MARKETS  ;  MUCH 

INTEREST  IN  GRAIN,  SUTTER  AND  PO¬ 
TATOES. 

The  trend  of  prices  around  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  seems  distinctly  upward. 
Grain  markets  enjoyed  a  quite  brisk  up¬ 
turn  in  response  to  the  December  crop 
report  showing  some  further  decrease  in 
estimated  production.  The  world-wide 
situation  is  apparently  growing  more 
•favorable  for  wheat  values  because  of 
generally  disappointing  reports  on  pro¬ 
duction. 

Cotton  shows  some  tendency  to  recover 
after  the  slump  which  carried  prices  be¬ 
low  19  cents.  The  cotton  crop  lias  turned 
out  bigger  after  each  new  estimate,  but 
the  quality  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
owing  to  some  weather  injury  near  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Corn  shared  the  advance  of  wheat. 
There  is  increasing  demand  from  the 
Southwest  and  some  sales  for  export. 
Oats  also  moved  up  in  line  with  wheat. 
The  rise  in  the  grain  values  did  not  af¬ 
fect  the  price  of  stock  feeds  to  any  great 
extent.  With  a  large  cotton  crop  as¬ 
sured,  cottonseed  meal  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main  one  of  the  standbys  so  far  as  it  can 
be  used  in  a  balanced  ration.  The  mar¬ 
ket  position  of  hay  changes  very  little. 
The  firmness  of  hay  prices  is  based  on  a 
short  crop  and  the  market  situation 
seems  well  balanced. 

Live  stock  has  been  selling  up  and 
down  without  much  definite  trend  in 
either  direction.  The  heavy  shipments 
are  offset  by  fairly  good  general  demand. 
Underneath  the  whole  live  stock  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  very  moderate  farm  supply  of 
pigs,  lambs,  and  young  stock  generally. 
The  abundance  of  stock  feeds  will  tend 
to  increase  the  weight  of  animals  shipped 
to  market  and  the  export  demand  has 
not  been  very  active  lately.  These  two 
conditions  will  tend  to  offset  the  short¬ 
age  that  otherwise  might  occur  in  the 
domestic  markets  ;  otherwise,  an  advance 
in  prices  might  occur  with  the  usual 
slowing  down  of  shipments  in  Winter. 

The  butter  market  is  one  of  the  weak 
points  in  the  market  situation.  The  de¬ 
cline  in  prices  lately  has  been  due  to  in¬ 
creasing  production,  rather  poor  demand, 
and  low  prices  in  foreign  markets 
threatening  some  competition  with  but¬ 
ter  from  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  and 
other  outside  dairy  regions.  The  cheese 
market  has  acted  much  better  than  the 
butter  market  with  no'  indication  that 
present  prices  will  not  hold. 

POTATOES  UP  AGAIN 

Potatoes  have  been  creeping  back  up 
to  the  highest  levels  of  midseason.  They 
advanced  25  to  75c  per  hundred  pounds 
during  December.  The  December  crop 
report  showing  still  lighter  production 
was  one  of  the  causes  making  for  higher 
prices.  The  report  showed  23,000,000 
bushels  less  than  in  November,  but  the 
falling  off  was  not  caused  by  anything 
new  happening  to  the  crop.  It  is  the 
result  of  cutting  down  the  estimated 
acreage  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
new  census.  For  all  that,  the  potato  crop 
turns  out  to  be  only  2.8  bushels  per 
capita,  one  of  the  smallest  per  capita 
crops  on  record. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  reduction  was 
in  the  19  principal  main  crop  producing 
States.  Over  half  the  reduction  was  in 
the  10  States  which  do  not  pi’oduce  all 
of  their  own  supply,  and  the  balance  of 
the  decrease  was  in  the  Southern  States. 
Compared  with  the  revised  estimates  for 
last  year’s  crop,  the  December  estimate 
this  year  is  102.000.000  bushels  less,  and 
as  compared  with  November,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  6.7  per  cent.  The  actual  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  changed.  There  are  as  many 
potatoes  as  in  November,  but  the  crop 
was  over-estimated  in  -November  because 
acreage  had  been  estimated  too  large. 

The  net  result  of  the  facts  at  hand  is 
to  strengthen  the  potato  situation  which 
was  already  as  strong  as  could  be  rea¬ 
sonably  desired  even  from  the  producer’s 
point  of  view.  Most  of  the  markets 
promptly  went  up  to  a  basis  of  about  4c 
per  pound  wholesale  and  consumers,  of 
course,  are  paying  5c  a  pound  or  more. 
Sweet  potatoes  show  a  tendency  to  sell 
close  to  the  price  of  white  potatoes, 
wholesale.  They  sell  higher  at  retail  be¬ 
cause  of  their  more  perishable  nature. 

DULL  APPLE  MARKET 

Estimate  of  the  commercial  apple  crop 
was  moved  up  a  little  in  December,  bring¬ 
ing  the  yield  about  14  per  cent  ahead  of 
last  season.  The  increase  is  quite  general 
but  is  greatest  in  the  Northwest.  The 
figures  suggest  another  reason  why  ap¬ 
ples  have  been  selling  generally  at  prices 
5  to  25  per  cent  lower  than  last  year. 
Qualify  perhaps  is  not  quite  so  good  this 
year  on  account  of  the  large  percentage 
of  poorly  colored  or  small  fruit  in  some 
sections.  The  figures  also  explain  why 
holdings  in  storage  are  about  one-fourth 
larger  this  year,  but  the  increase  in  cold 
storage  facilities  in  the  Northwest  and 
also  the  earliness  of  the  season  are  addi¬ 
tional  explanations  of  the  heavy  stocks 
reported  in  December.  Usually  the  ap¬ 
ple  market  tends  upward  when  the  crop 
is  as  moderate  as  it  is  this  season,  but 
the  advance  has  gone  rather  more  slow¬ 
ly  than  in  some  other  years.  Quite  a 
number  of  markets  went  up  25c  a  barrel 
in  December,  but  the  gain  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  varieties. 

Reports  of  another  large  crop  of  sugar 
in  Cuba  tend  to  confirm  the  general  ex¬ 


pectation  of  low-priced  sugar  for  some¬ 
time  to  come. 

The  world’s  output  of  wool  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  reports  covering  about  half  of 
the  expected  production  is  expected  to  be 
only  slightly  more  than  last  year  but  the 
stock  of  wool  carried  over  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  season  is  larger  than  in  1924.  The 
production  of  wool  seems  to  be  steadily 
getting  back  to  the  volume  produced  be¬ 
fore  the  war  arid  the  output  is  evidently 
catching  up  with  demand,  although  the 
demand  is  also  increasing. 

The  political  doctors  are  stirring  up 
more  doses  in  Washington.  “Good  for 
what  ails  you,”  they  tell  farmers.  They 
have  described  the  disease  in  a  way  to 
make  it  fit  their  remedy.  The  catchword 
of  one  group  is  “co-operation another 
group  shouts  for  “government  control.” 
Both  of  them  sound  better  without  too 
much  explanation  and  without  trying  to 
tell  just  how  they  can  be  made  to  work 
on  a  large  scale  and  not  start  a  batch  of 
new  .  troubles.  Probably  co-operation 
will  increase  just  as  fast  as  people  and 
conditions  are  ready  for  it.  Any  attempts 
to  rush  in  with  half-baked  political 
schemes  starting  at  full  size  is  likely  to 
prove  costly  to  producers  or  to  consum¬ 
ers  or  maybe  to  taxpayers. 


Commendable  Public  Policy 


CONTROL  AND  CREDIT 

A  scheme  for  government  control  might 
turn  out  still  more  costly  in  the  long 
run.  Market  values  of  wheat,  corn,  cot¬ 
ton  and  such  products  might  be  set  at  a 
“fair”  price,  it  is  explained,  and  what 
would  not  sell  here  could  be  sold  abroad 
at  the  best  price  possible.  Plainly,  the 
loss  on  such  exports  must  be  borne  by 
our  taxpayers.  But  with  a  fixed  price 
guaranteed,  what  would  prevent  farmers 
from  raising  twice  as  much  and  so  bring 
upon  taxpayers  a  terrible  burden  of  loss 
resulting  from  exports  of  the  increased 
surplus.  All  the  make-farmers-rich-quick 
schemes  run  slap  against  the  faults  and 
queer  kinks  of  human  nature,  or  against 
the  plain  facts  of  world  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  which  scarcely  can  be  changed  to 
order. 

Extending  still  more  credit  to  farmers 
is  another  doubtful  scheme.  Too  much 
credit  seems  to  have  caused  half  of  the 
over-production  and  the  farm  bankruptcy 
in  the  West  a  few  years  ago.  Most 
farmers  without  debt  came  through  safe¬ 
ly.  More  credit  next  Spring  coming  right 
after  a  year  of  high  prices  for  some  of 
the  farm  products  would  be  fairly  sure 
to  cause  over-planting.  Probably  there 
will  be  enough  over-planting  at  best. 

LEADING  FORWARD 

Maybe  such  plans  as  these  are  all  make¬ 
shift,  half-way  remedies  at  best.  One 
of  the  country’s  leading  men  of  science 
has  a  way  of  blowing  aside  the  fog  that 
hides  _  the  future  to  the  rest  of  us.  At 
least  it  seems  that  way  when  he  is. talk¬ 
ing.  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  a  great  deal 
of  what  he  says  when  he  speaks  with  the 
same  clear  assurance  that  other  people 
apply  to  what  happened  yesterday.  He 
talks  confidently  of  the  coming  of  a  new 
gas  engine  fuel,  a  swifter,  safer  aero¬ 
plane,  the  scrapping  of  battleships  be¬ 
cause  of  the  aeroplane  and. the  submarine, 
and  the  extensive  use  of  sun  power  by 
the.  aid  of  a  chemical  sun  engine,  es¬ 
pecially  in  southern  countries.  Farms, 
he  thinks,  will  be  managed  as  large 
groups  with  improved  methods  applied 
by  a  trained  manager ;  not  only  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  but  co-operative  farming. 
The  United  States  will  import  grain  reg¬ 
ularly  within  10  years,  he  asserts.  Grains 
and  many  other  products  will  mostly  be 
run  through  factories  and  only  the  by¬ 
products  fed  out  to  live  stock,  and  so  on  ; 
a  little  hard  to  believe  some  of  it.  but 
worth  thinking  about  because  many  of 
the  ideas  are  hitched  at  one  end  to  well- 
known  facte.  g.  B.  F. 


HISTORY  tells  us  the  people  of  Northern 
countries  are  usually  the  most  hardy  and 
vigorous.  But  experience  shows  that  the  handi¬ 
caps  of  Northern  winters,  when  snow  and  ice  all 
but  close  the  roads,  are  great. 

Fortunately,  this  winter,  the  towns  and  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  embarked  on 
a  policy  of  cooperation  to  keep  the  roads  and  high¬ 
ways  open.  Many  benefits  will  follow  this  policy 
and  all  citizens  of  the  rural  communities  will  share 
in  them. 

But  the  costs  will  be  great,  and  they  can  be  met 
only  from  the  town,  county  and  state  taxes,  to 
which  last  year  the  New  York  Central  Lines  con¬ 
tributed  their  share,  totaling  more  than  $10,000,000 
in  New  York  State  alone. 

Keeping  the  roads  open  in  winter  in  the  rural 
section  is  a  commendable  use  to  which  to  put 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston& Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Kill  Rats wa" 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
hills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  ho  w  to  get  some. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd. 


121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story, 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Pumpkins  for  Poultry 

Yonr_  note  on  pumpkins  for  poultry, 
page  1599,  leads  me  to  give  a  bit  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Several  years  ago  I  discovered 
that  i’ipe  or  near-ripe  Summer  squashes, 
usually  over-abundant  during  the  Fall 
months,  were  greatly  relished  by  hens 
when  baked  and  served  hot  (no,  not 
mashed  and  buttered).  I  cut  a  gash  to 
prevent  a  possible  explosion,  and  put 
them  in  the  oven,  whole,  for  half  an  hour 
or  so,  then  throw  them  out,  and  the  hens 
will  eat  seeds  and  all,  picking  the  shells 
clean.  This  year  the  little  girl  planted 
gourd  seeds  on  the  site  of  an  old  barn, 
and  had  a  bumper  crop  of  small  gourds 
of  various  kinds.  When  they  became  a 
“drug  on  the  market,”  I  bethought  me 
of  baking  a  few  daily  for  my  small  flocks 
and  found  them  as  well-liked  as  the 
squashes,  and  apparently  as  wholesome 
and  nutritious.  r.  f.  d. 

Connecticut. 


“Yes.”  droned  the  guide,  “this  is  the 
scene  of  some  primeval  upheaval.  Great 
rocks  were  tossed  about  by  a  giant  hand. 
Streams  were  hurled  from  their  beds.  As 
you  see,  confusion  reigns  everywhere.” 
“I’ll  bet  the  apartment  we  sublet  to 
strangers  looks  worse,”  sighed  the  tourist. 
— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Dept.  A  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cotton 
Discs  for  strainers  and  filters. 


Clean  Milk- 

is  Guaranteed  with-** 


PURITY  Cot¬ 
ton  Discs  are 
made  in  any  size 
from  5J4  in.  to 
7  in.  diam.,  for 
all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filt¬ 
ers.  Send  for  a 
trial  order. 


“There’s  only  one  method  whereby  milk  can  be  strained 
absolutely  clean  and  that  is  by  straining  it  through  ster¬ 
ilized  cotton,”  says  the  U.  S.  Government.  And  that  is 
the  method  used  by  Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Strainer.  Sterilized 
cotton  discs  (cut  by  our  own  patented  process)  are  tightly 
^clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer  so  that  all  milk  must  pass 

THROUGH  the  cotton.  That’s  why  we  Guarantee  this 
strainer  will  remove  ALL  the  dirt,  or  we’ll  refund  your 
money. 

The  Purity  Milk  Strainer  is  used  by  the  World’s  largest 
condensaries  such  as  Borden’s,  Helvetia,  Van  Camp’s,  Car¬ 
nation,  Mohawk,  Bowman’s,  etc.,  and  by  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  everywhere.  Also  used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural 
colleges  and  by  dairies  who  furnish  the  entire  milk  supply 
for  a  number  of  cities. 

Made  in  two  sizes — 10  quart  and  18  quart.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  one  of  these  strainers,  or  if  he 
hasn’t  them,  write  direct  ( giving  your  dealer’s  name ) 
for  prices  and  circular.  Send  today! 

Purity  Stamping  Company 
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Home  Water 
Plants 

At  a  veryl  ow  cost  you 
can  enjoy  running 
water  pumped  by  a 
reliable  water  plant 
built  by  the  same 
manufact  urers  who 
build  huge  pumping 
equipment  for  mu¬ 
nicipalities  and  irri¬ 
gation  proj  ects. 

120  gal.  per  hour  ca¬ 
pacity  pump,  60  cycle 
motor,  8  gal.  galv’d 
tank, complete.  $84. 75 
200  gal.  per  hou  «  ca¬ 
pacity  pump,  60 cycle 
motor,  35  gal.  galv’d 

tank . $123.00 

Alsolarger  sizes,  for 
engine  or  electric 
drive,  corresponding¬ 
ly  low  priced. 


Buy  where 
you  get  the  biggest  values 

When  you  buy  farm  power  equipment  you  demand  three  things 
—right  prices,  good  quality  and  service  responsibility. 

How  can  you  make  sure  of  these  things?  One  way  is  the  safe  way.  Buy  from 
a  responsible  local  dealer  who  represents  a  responsible  manufacturer.  In  other 
words,  ask  yourself  the  question,  “Who  stands  behind  the  equipment  I  buy?” 

Your  local  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  is  a  good  man  to  deal  with.  He  carries  a 
line  of  products  known  for  many  years— products  that  are  built  right  and  priced 
low— products  that  bring  more  comforts  into  your  home  and  more  profits  to 
your  farm— products  that  deliver  reliable,  low-cost  service,  year  after  year. 

Every  time  you  buy  a  Fairbanks-Morse  product  you  receive  a  double  guaran¬ 
tee  of  satisfaction— from  the  dealer  and  from  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Look  over  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Products  listed  on  this  page.  Every,  one  is  a 
remarkably  good  value.  There  is  a  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  in  your  community. 
See  him  or  send  us  the  coupon  for  latest  literature  and  complete  details. 

Fairbanks- Mors*  Products  also  includo  washing  machines,  electric  motors,  a 
complete  line  of  general  service  pumping  equipment,  pump  jacks, power  heads,  etc. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


"Z”  Engines 

A  half  million  farmers  use  “Z”  En¬ 
gines  because  they  are  the  biggest 
dollar-for-dollar  value  on  the  market. 
Sizes  from  2  to  20  horsepower. 

2  hp.  battery  equlpt . $  48.50 

2  hp.  magneto  equlpt .  58.50 

3  hp.  magneto  equlpt .  101.00 

6  hp.  magneto  equlpt .  153.00 


Home  Light  and  Power 
Plants 

This  plant  furnishes  not  only  elec¬ 
tricity  but  also  engine  power  when¬ 
ever  you  need  it. 

No.  1  Vi  plant . $325.00 

No.  3  plant .  525.00 


Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 

Self-olltng,  all-metal  construction. 
1  asts  a  lifetime  because  all  parts  are 
completely  enclosed  and  all  working 
parts  are  carefully  machined. 


Manufacturers 


Branches  and  Service  Stations  Covering 
Every  State  in  the  Union 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Fairbanks-Morse  Products  (f^sk “Every  Line  a  Leader” 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., Dept.34.01  \W  §■ 

900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

n  “7”FniInf(  Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  send  free,  descriptive 

—  ^  r-ngines  literature  and  complete  information  concerning  the  items  1 

□  Home  Water  Plants  have  checked  at  the  left. 

„  ,  „  ,  .  □  Burr  Type 

□  Feed  Grinder  D  All-Purpose  Name . . - . 

□  Home  Light  and  Power  Plante  r  F  n 

□  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills  Address . 

□  Washing  Machines  Town  . State  . 


Feed  Grinders 

Make  every  bushel  pay  by  grinding 
your  feed  with  an  F-M  All-Purpose 
Hammer  Type  or  Burr  Type  Feed 
Grinder. 

Burr  Type  No.  4 . $  11.00 

Burr  Type  No.  8 .  40.00 

Burr  Type  No.  10 .  55.00 

All-Purpose  Hammer  Type .  135.00 

All  prices  cash  f.o.b.  factory.  Add 

freight  to  your  town. 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladlj 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.N.  Y 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

We  tan  all  kinds  of  Hides  and  Furs  and  Manufacture 
Coats,  Robes,  Gloves,  Mittens  and  Ladies'  Furs 

A  PREMIUM— $7.50  Inside  Spot-Light  (or  your 
Auto.  Write  for  particulars  and  one  of  our  1926 
illustrated  catalogs. 

BLISSFIELD  ROBE  &  TANNING  CO. 

Desk  D  Blisslield,  Michigan 

Custom  Tanners  and  Fur  Manufacturers 


$2925  kno  tlus  CONCRETE  MHOER. 

direct  from  factory.  A  quality 
mixer  at  low  m&i  1  order  prices. 
Turns  ou  t  a  wheelbarrowful 
of  concrete  a  minute. 

Write  for  free  catalog  showing 
mixers,  blook  molds,  garden 
tools,  etc. 


GILSON  BROTHERS  CO., 
Bex  600  Fredenia,  Wis. 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO,  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  IIL 


Invest  Your  Surplus  Funds 

WHERE  the  principal  will  be  safe  and  the  interest  promptly  paid  twice 
yearly.  Buy  Bonds  that  are  issued  under  U.  S.  Government  super¬ 
vision  by  the  world’s  largest  mutual  farm  mortgage  banking  system.  The 
entire  proceeds  are  used  to  build  up  the  farming  business  through  loans 
to  active  farmers  at  reasonable  rates. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS 

Safe  —  Marketable  —  Tax-Free 

You  can  buy  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  from  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or 
from  the  Fiscal  Agent.  Denominations:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000 
and  $10,000.  Both  principal  and  interest  are  tax-free. 

Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 


Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


Write  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Circular  No.  16 
Addressing  the  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank  or 

CHAS.  E.  LOBDELL,  Fiscal  A&ent 

Federal  Land  Banks 

Washington,  D.  C. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Radio  Notes 


Trouble  with  Radio 

We  have  a  home-made  radio  set  of  the 
three-tube  regenerative  circuit.  It  does 
not  work  right.  The  signals  are  weak 
and  cannot  get  over  one  or  two  stations. 
We  have  good  batteries.  In  the  set  the 
ground  wire  from  the  variocoupler  is 
soldered  to  a  metalie  plate  the  size  of  the 
panel.  This  plate  is  fastened  to  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  panel,  and  where  the  ground 
wire  post  should  be  fastened  to  this  wire 
it  is  screwed  to  the  plate.  I  think  this 
is  the  trouble.  r.  g.  s. 

Ohio. 

The  fact  that  your  set  has  a  metal 
plate  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  panel 
and  to  the  ground  wire  is  not  the  cause 
of  your  trouble  directly.  If  any  oilier 
metal  part  of  your  set  or  wires  touches 
this  plate,  however,  it  will  certainly  pre¬ 
vent  the  set  from  working  well.  Usually 
the  plate  is  cut  away  from  back  of  any 
instruments  or  if  the  instruments  have 
insulating  bases  or  frames  they  are 
mounted  directly  to  this  plate.  The  use 
of  the  plate  is  to  prevent  “body  capacity” 
from  affecting  the  tuning  of  the  set. 

If  you  built  the  set  yourself,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  instructions  then  it  should  work, 
but  if  you  bought  the  home-made  set 
from  someone  else  and  it  worked  for  him, 
then  something  lias  gone  wrong  since  you 
got  it. 

There  is  one  trouble  with  regenerative 
sets  that  many  people  build,  and  that  is 
the  secondary  or  rotor  (the  turning 
part)  of  the  vario-coupler  is  connected 
up  wrongly.  Before  you  try  anything 
else,  try  reversing  the  two  wires  that 
come  from  the  rotor  and  see  if  the  set 
will  not  work.  This  little  change  some¬ 
times  means  all  the  difference  between  a 
set  that  works  or  does  not  work.  If  this 
does  not  make  it  work,  see  if  any  metals 
from  any  of  the  instruments  or  wires 
touches  the  metal  plate  except  the  ground 
wire,  and  if  they  do,  put  a  thin  piece  of 
rubber  (like  a  piece  of  an  inner  tube  of 
auto  tire)  under  them  so  that  they  do 
not  touch  the  plate  and  this  should  help 

it.  j.  ii.  F. 


Using-  Lighting  Plant 

In  telling  how  to  use  a  32-volt  light¬ 
ing  battery  for  an  A  radio  battery  in  is¬ 
sue  of  September  26,  you  say  “use  three 
cells.”  Can  you  use  three  cells  for  radio 
without  uncoupling  from  the  lighting  cir¬ 
cuit  and  get  only  6  volts  from  the  three 
cells  and  still  get  32  volts  from  the  light¬ 
ing  circuit?  I  don’t  want  to  get  the  32 
volts  into  the  radio  and  I  want  good 
lights.  w.  E.  w. 

Michigan. 

Yes,  you  can  use  three  cells  from  your 
lighting  plant  for  your  radio  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  32  volts  for  your  lights. 
You  do  not  need  to  uncouple  from  the 
lighting  circuit  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
getting  the  32  volts  through  your  radio. 
Use  flexible  wire  for  making  your  con¬ 
nections  to  the  three  cells  so  that  you  can 
easily  shift  to  any  three  cells  in  the  plant, 
and  be  sure  that  you  have  the  positive 
of  the  three  cells  connected  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  of  the  radio  set.  If  you  connect 
them  wrong  it  will  not  harm  the  radio, 
but  it  will  not  work.  T.  H.  F. 

Fading 

I  have  a  three-tube  reflex  set  that  I 
am  trying  to  use  with  UV-199  tubes  but 
it  doesn’t  work  very  well.  It  will  start 
all  right  and  in  an  hour  the  music  will 
be  very  faint.  I  have  new  dry  cells.  I 
have  a  home  lighting  plant.  66  volts,  with 
storage  batteries  in  the  milk  room,  about 
200  ft.  from  the  house.  Could  I  use 
this  to  charge  a  storage  battery  and  use 
201-A  tubes  in  this  set?  Is  ‘there  any 
way  to  use  the  current  direct  from  the 
house  lighting  battery?  c.  A.  M. 

Vermont. 

We  are  sure  that  the  reason  that  your 
set  works  well  for  an  hour  then  fades 
away,  is  due  to  the  batteries  not  holding 
up ;  you  need  a  greater  number  connected 
in  parallel.  Storage  battery  tubes  would 
help  iff  you  charge  a  storage  battery  from 
your  light  plant  when  the  generator  is 
running.  There  is  no  other  way  to  use 
the  lighting  plant  directly  on  the  radio 
as  it  is  too  far  away.  J.  h.  f. 

“Bill  tells  me  lie’s  just  got  back  from 
a  hunting  trip.”  “Yes,  and  he  had  great 
luck.”  “Luck?  Why.  he  didn’t  bag  a 
thing.”  “I  know,  but  last  time  he  bagged 
a  farmer’s  cow  and  had  to  pay  $150.” — 
New  Haven  Register. 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  trend  of  the  market  is  usually  dif¬ 
ficult.  to  ascertain  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  holidays,  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s,  interfere  with  the  daily  routine 
in  marketing,  the  demand  for  various 
commodities  is  often  abnormal,  due  to 
the  holiday  requirements,  and  it  usually 
takes  several  days  for  the  market  to  re¬ 
vert  to  normal.  Most  fruit  and  vegetable 
houses  were  closed  over  the  week-end 
holidays,  that  is,  from  Thursday  to  Mon¬ 
day,  an  unusual  procedure,  but  dealers 
felt,  justified,  inasmuch  as  trading  on  the 
day  following  New  Year’s  and  Christmas 
is  as  a  rule  practically  nil. 

Potato  trading  has  been  light,  and  with 
prices  advancing  dealers  do  not  seem 
anxious  to  sell  as  country  prices  continue 
high.  The  Federal  crop  forecast,  which 
came  out  a  few  days  previous  to  Christ¬ 
mas,  showed  a  reduction  of  about  twenty- 
three  million  bushels  compared  with  the 
November  1st  estimate,  and  this,  of 
course,  tended  to  strengthen  the  market. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  showed  a 
decrease  of  around  three  million  bushels 
each  from  the  November  1st  estimate,  and 
Wisconsin’s  decrease  was  well  toward  two 
million  bushels,  but  these  were  partially 
offset  by  increases  in  Maine  of  over  three 
million  bushels,  and  in  Colorado  of  a 
million  and  a  half  bushels.  The  total 
decrease  of  twelve  leading  late  crop 
States,  compared  with  the  November  1st 
estimate,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  five 
million  bushels.  The  estimated  crop  of 
323.243,000  bushels  is  the  lightest  since 
1916,  and  it  will  likely  lead  to  a  decided 
expansion  of  potato  acreages  in  the 
Southern  States  this  coming  season.  A 
few  Bermudas  are  arriving,  but  there  is 
little  demand  for  them  at  $14  a  barrel. 
Some  of  the  best  Long  Island  potatoes 
are  being  quoted  up  to  $9  per  ISO  pounds, 
and  Maine  potatoes,  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  offerings,  were  quoted  $7.50 
to  $S.50  per  ISO  pounds  just  after 
Christmas,  or  over  three  times  as  high 
as  a  year  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  sweet 
potatoes  are  selling  for  25  cents  to  50 
cents  a  bushel  less  than  at  this  time  last 
year.  Onions  continue  to  be  quite  plen¬ 
tiful,  good  stocks  are  reported  on  hand, 
and  current  receipts  were  of  fair  size, 
and  the  market  continues  dull.  Imports 
are  still  liberal.  Old  cabbage  was  rather 
weak  and  imported  stocks  moved  slowly. 
Florida  shipments  of  new  cabbage  are 
increasing,  but  the  market  is  quiet.  Old 
carrots  held  about  steady,  but  new  car¬ 
rots  from  California  or  the  South  sold 
well  when  fancy.  Celery  was  weak  under 
heavy  offerings.  Cauliflower  has  been 
selling  well,  especially  good  Long  Island 
stock,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  were  quite 
plentiful  but  in  good  demand.  Virginia 
spinach  found  a  good  market.  The  straw¬ 
berry  season  is  on  once  again.  A  few 
Florida  64-quart  freezers  have  already, 
arrived,  the  latest  selling  for  around 
$2.50  a  quart.  As  is  usual  just  before 
the  holidays,  the  demand  for  apples  was 
small  and  fluctuations  were  of  minor  im¬ 
portance..  “A”  2  % -inch  Baldwins  ranged 
all  the  way  from  $3.75  to  $5  a  barrel, 
but  only  fancy  marks  reached  the  latter 
figure,  and  then  only  in  small  lots. 
Greenings  of  the  same  size  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeded  $5  a  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  been  liberal.  Sup¬ 
plies  from  the  Pacific  coast  were  heavier 
than  trade,  requirements,  and  express  of¬ 
ferings  from  Central  and  Southwestern 
States  have  been  increasing  steadily. 
Receipts  of  nearby  eggs  have  also  shown 
some  increase.  While  there  was  a  good 
demand  for  the  holiday  trade,  dealers  had 
loaded  up  in  anticipation  of  the  larger 
requirements,  but'  being  unable  to  clear 
their  floors  before  the  holidays,  prices 
were  reduced  in  an  effort  to  move  the 
stocks  on  hand.  Cold  weather,  however, 
caused  a  firmer  tone  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  Christmas.  The  movement  of  cold 
storage  eggs  was  disappointingly  light 
and  the  market  was  weak.  Prices  de¬ 
clined  to  34-37  cents  a  dozen  for  best 
refrigerator  eggs. 

There  was  little,  if  any,  trading  in 
poultry  after  Christmas  until  the  opening 
of  the  following  week.  The  live  poultry 
market  was  disappointing.  Instead  of  a 
firm  situation,  as  was  expected  before  the 
holidays,  receipts  were  heavier  than  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  the  market  was  weak. 
About  thirteen  carloads  of  live  turkeys 
were  received,  and  prices  declined  to 
35-40  cents  a  pound.  Live  chickens  were 
especially  slow,  but  broilers  sold  well, 
and  really  fancy  capons  were  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  Following  Christmas,  light  offer¬ 
ings  resulted  in  sharp  price  advances. 
Receipts  of  fresh  killed  poultry  were 
heavy,  especially  chickens,  geese  and 
turkeys.  Barreled  packed  chickens  gen¬ 
erally  lacked  the  quality  to  bring  the  best 
prices.  Fowl  held  fairly  steady,  and 
capons,  while  increasing  in  supply,  were 
active  and  prices  were  well  sustained. 
Turkey  receipts  were  fairly  liberal  for 
the  Christmas  trade.  Some  fine  turkeys 
were  received  from  the  West,  as  well  as 
from  Southern  States,  Canada  and  near¬ 
by.  Prices  ranged  all  the  way  from  30 


cents  for  old  toms  and  hens,  up  to  50 
cents  to  55  cents  for  fancy  young  toms. 
About  6,500,000  pounds  of  dressed  poul¬ 
try  were  received  in  New  York  the  first 
three  days  of  Christmas  week.  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  dressed  poultry  in 
New  York  on  the  28th  of  December  were 
reported  as  22,269,330  pounds,  compared 
with  32,744,420  pounds  a  year  ago. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

The  holidays  interfered  with  trading, 
and  price  changes  were  few.  Very  little 
No.  1  timothy  hay  was  offered,  and  the 
demand  was  good  for  top  grades.  Lower 
grades  were  more  freelv  offered,  with 
prices  holding  about  steady.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

BINGHAMTON,  JOHNSON  CITY,  ENDICOTT 

Butter. — 'Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  dairy,  lb., 
54c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  70c ;  pullets 
eggs,  doz.,  55c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  S2c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  32c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — ‘Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c- ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5e ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Lima  beans, 
lb.,  12c;  shell  beans,  qt.,  10c;  beans,  dry, 
lb.,  10c ;  beets,  lb.,  3c ;  bu.,  $1.25 ;  new 
cabbage,  lb.,  2%c;  apples,  sprayed,  all 
varieties,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  carrots,  lb., 
3c;  celery,  3  for  25c;  endive,  lb.,  25c: 
citron,  lb.,  10c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  Boston, 
head,  10c ;  onions,  bu.,  $2  pickling,  pk., 
60c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  onion  sets,  lb., 
15c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2';  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15e;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  4c;  spinach, 
pk.,  25c;  turnips,  bu.,  3c;  bu.,  75c; 
grapes,  2  lbs.  25c ;  pumpkins,  each,  10  to 
20c ;  fresh  horseradish,  can,  12c. 

Live  Poultry — Chickens,  light,  lb.,  25c; 
fowls,  4*4  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  27c;  geese,  lb., 
30c;  live  ducks,  lb.,  30e ;  .broilers,  1% 
lbs.,  lb.,  30c ;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
33e ;  fowls,  4*4  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  35c ; 
geese,  lb.,  35c ;  dressed  ducks,  lb.,  35c ; 
broilers,  1%  lbs.,  lb.,  35c ;  turkeys,  lb., 
55c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  2Sc  ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  23c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  26c;  veal  cut¬ 
let,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  30c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  45c; 
leg  of  lamb,  lb.,  40c;  rabbits,  lb.,  35c; 
hams,  sugar  cured,  whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  23c ;  ex¬ 
tracted,  lb.,  17c;  popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs. 
25c;  maple  syrup,  $2  to  $2.25;  pigs,  four 
weeks  old,  each,  $5 ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal., 
35c ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  414c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks.  Spring,  lb.,  26  to  30c;  dressed, 
45  to  50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  24  to  38c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  22 
to  40c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  geese, 
live,  lb.,  26  to  30c;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c; 
dressed.  80  to  90c ;  guineas  hens,  live, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  SOc ;  but¬ 
ter,  lb.,  60  to  65c;  eggs,  wholesale,  per 
doz.,  58c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  80  to  85c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce — Beans,  white 
kidney,  bu.,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.50;  celery  hearts,  doz.,  75c;  celery 
stalks,  doz.,  50  to  60c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  60  to  70c;  cabbage,  red,  doz.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75  to  85c ;  honey,  qt., 
75  to  S5c ;  honey,  cap,  25c;  leaf  lettuce, 
5c ;  Boston  lettuce,  doz.,  65  to  75c ; 
onions,  per  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  silverskin 
onions,  per  bu.,  $4  to  $4.50;  parsnips, 
per  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  potatoes,  per 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.60 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
60c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  2%  to  3c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  per  bu.,  75c  to  $2.50 ; 
pears,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  per  lb., 
17c;  heavy,  per  lb.,  15  to  16c;  veal, 
dressed,  per  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Mixed  hay,  ton.  $12 
to  $17 ;  corn,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  wheat, 
bu.,  $1.45  to  $1.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Zero  weather  cuts  down  deliveries,  so 
prices  are  strong.  Second-size  potatoes 
are  low  enough  to  help  out  consumers. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm  ;  creamery,  49  to  55c ;  dairy,  30  to 
34c;  storage,  46  to  47c;  common,  22  to 
25c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies,  flats, 
longhorns,  27  to  28c;  Limburger,  30  to 
32c ;  block  Swiss.  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  firm  ; 
hennery,  46  to  SOc ;  State  and  western 
candled,  46  to  48c ;  storage,  35  to  43c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  42  to  52c;  fowls,  24  to  32c;  roast¬ 
ers.  32  to  36c ;  old  roosters,  31  to  32c ; 
ducks,  30  to  34c;  geese,  22  to  24c.  Live 
poultry,  higher ;  turkeys,  28  to  45e ; 
fowls,  20  to  30c;  springers,  21  to  29c; 
old  roosters,  17  to  ISc ;  ducks,  28  to  30c; 
geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
McIntosh.  Jonathan.  $2  to  $2.50;  Snow, 
Spy.  $1.75  to  $2;  King,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Baldwin,  Greening,  Ilubbardson.  Russet, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  western,  box,  $2.75  to  $3. 
Potatoes,  firm  ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.40  to 
$2.50;  seconds,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  sweets, 
Jersey,  hamper.  $3  to  $3.50;  Bermuda, 
bbl..  $12.50  to  $17. 

_ Fruits  and  Grapes. — Pears, _ quiet ; 


Keiffer,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  other  home¬ 
grown  sorts,  $1.25  to  $2;  grapes,  big 
supply  ;  California  Emperors,  24-lb.  box, 
$2.50  to  $3.25.  Cranberries,  steady ;  late 
red,  50-lb.  box,  $8  to  $9. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady  ; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $11.50  to  $12;  mar¬ 
row,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red  kidney,  $10  to 
$10.50;  medium,  $8  to  $8.50;  pea,  $6  to 
$6.50.  Onions,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25;  State,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.75  to 
$3;  Spanish,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  crate, 
$6  to  $12 ;  artichokes,  box,  $5  to  $6 ; 
beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper,  $7  to  $8 ; 
beets,_bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  15  to  30c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  celery,  bunch,  60  to 
90c ;  cucumbers,  bu.  crate,  $8  to  $9 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  southern,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4 ;  en¬ 
dive,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  lettuce.  California, 
crate,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  curly,  5-lb.  basket, 
75  to  85c ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50  to 
60c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  pep¬ 
pers,  Florida,  crate,  $4_  to  $5 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  squash,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  tomatoes,  repacked  crate,  $5.75  to 
$6.25;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  yel¬ 
low,  50  to  60c. 

•Sweets. — Honey,  scarce  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c  :  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c;  syrup, 
gal..  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19 ;  rye  straw.  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot.  ton.  $30;  middlings,  $29.50;  red- 
dog,  $40.50;  cottonseed  meal.  $37;  oil- 
meal.  $48.50 ;  hominv,  $33.75 ;  gluten, 
$42.80 ;  oat  feed,  $10.50.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter — Creamery,  extra,  50  to  50%c ; 
first.  45  to  48%e;  seconds,  43  to  44c.*" 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra,  25  to  26c; 
held,  extras,  27%  to  28c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
53  to  54c ;  mixed  colors,  51  to  52c ;  white, 
48  to  50c ;  western,  firsts,  44  to  45c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  bbl..  $3  to  $8 ;  cranberries,  half 
bbl.  box,  $7  to  $8. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hav,  No.  1,  Timo¬ 
thy.  $2S  to  $29  ;  No.  2,  $26  to  $27  ;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $20;  clover,  mixed.  $22  to  $26; 
swale,  $18  to  $20;  straw,  rye,  $22  to 
$23  ;  oat,  $15  to  $16. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $4.75  to  $5; 
sweet  potatoes,  bn.,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  25  to  30c; 
chickens,  large,  26  to  29c;  small,  23  to 
26c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  35c; 
broilers,  32  to  40c ;  roasting  chickens,  35 
to  38c ;  roosters,  18  to  25c ;  tui-keys,  45c 
to  55  c. 

Vegetables. — 'String  beans,  bu.,  $5  to 
$5.50;  beets,  box,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage, 
bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2.75 ;  carrots,  box,  $1  to 
$1.50:  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
celery,  box,  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  bu.  box, 
$1.50  to  $2  ;  spinach,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.85  ; 
squash,  turban  and  marrow,  bbl.,  75c  to 
$1;  blue  Hubbard,  lb.,  114  to  2Lvc ;  to¬ 
matoes.  hothouse,  lb.,  25  to  35c ;  turnips, 
box.  SOc  to  85c;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag, 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 


December  31,  1925. 


MILK 

League-pool  price :  Class  1,  $2.80  per 
100  lbs.;  Glass  2A.  $2.10;  Class  2B, 
$2.35;  Class  2C,  $2.30;  Classes  3A,  3B 
and  3C,  $2.10. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Class  3A.  $2;  Class  3B.  $1.95. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.90; 
Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . .  . 

- $0.50 

@$0.51 

Good  to  choice  .  .  .  . 

...  .16 

@  .49 

Lower  grades  . .  .  . 

. 42 

@  .45 

Ladles  . 

. 34 

@  .39 

Packing  stock  . . .  , 

. 32 

@  .33% 

Centralized  . 

. 43 

@  .46 

Renovated  . . 

. 42 

@  .43 

Argentine  . 

...  .44 

@  .46 

Siberian  . 

. 44 

@  .45 

CHEESE 

June  made,  fancy  .  . 

.  .  .$0.27i/o  @$0.28 

Average  run  .  .  .  . 

. 26 

@  .27 

EGGS 


White,  fancy,  nearby . $0.54 (77 $0.55 

Good  to  choice . 4S@  .52 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 50@  .53 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .52(17  .54 

Gathered,  best . 49  @  .50 

Common  to  good  . . . . . 35  @  .45 

Storage,  best . 38(17  .40 

Lower  grades  . 30@  .37 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . . $0.30fd)$0.37 

Broilers  . 45(17  .50 

Turkeys  . 40(17  .50 

Ducks  . 32@  .34 

Geese  . 26(17  .30 

Tame  rabbits . 32@  .35 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.50(17$0.55 

Old  . 30(17  .45 

Chickens,  best . 36(17  .3S 

Fair  to  good . 26(17  .30 

Broilers  . 28@  .38 


Roosters . 16@  .23 

Capons,  best  . 53(17  *.54 

Lower  grades  . 35  @  .45 

Bucks  . 22 @  .33 

Geese  . 15(17  .27 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 85@  .90 

Dark,  per  doz .  2.50(17  4.50 

Culls  .  1.00(5)  2.00 

Guineas,  pair  . 1.25(17  2.00 

Rabbits,  .cottontail,  pair . 2077  .50 

Jacks,  pair . 65 @  .85 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.18(17$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 14(17  17 

Culls  . 10(17  ’.12 

Lambs,  head  .  7.00(513.00 

Pigs,  10  to  12  lbs.,  lb . 30(5  .35 

15  to  20  lbs.,  lb . 20(17  .30 

20  to  25  lbs.,  lb . 18(17  .20 

50  to  100  lbs.,  lb . 14 '(a)  .16 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . $8.00(^11.00 

Bulls  .  5.25(17  6.40 

Cows  .  2.75(17  5.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 15.00(516.00 

Lower  grades  .  9.00(512.00 

Sheep  .  4.00(5  7.50 

Cambs  . 15.00@17.50 


FRUIT 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $2.50(5$5.00 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00(5  4.00 

Greening  .  2.75'@  6.50 

Jonathan  .  2.7575  5.50 

McIntosh  . .  4. 00(5  9.00 

Spy  .  2.25(17  5.00 

York  .  4.75(17  5.75 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box .  7.50(5  9.00 

Pears,  bbl .  3  50(511.00 

Grapes,  Cal.,  bu.  keg  in 

Sawdust  .  2.00(5  4.50 

Belgian,  hothouse,  lb .  30(5  1.25 

Cherries,  Chilean,  lb . 70(5  .75 

Ivumquats,  qt . 10 (5  .16 

Grapefruit,  crate  .  2.75(5  6.00 

Oranges,  box  .  2.50(fJ  7.00 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bchs . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

New,  bu.  bskt . 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  . 

Crate  . 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs  .....* 
Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz.  . . 

Eggplant,  crate . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.-bskt. .. 
Western,  Iceberg,  crate  .  . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Okra,  carrier . 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . 

Parsley,  100  bchs. . 

Parsnips,  bbl  . 

Peas,  bskt . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  bbl . ’ 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  crate  . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

POTATOES 


$3.00@$5.00 
.10(5  .30 
30.00(535.00 
2.25(5  2.75 
1.50(5  1.75 
2.00(5  4.50 
.60(5  1.15 
4.00(5  7.00 
5.00(510.00 
2.00(5  4.00 
2.50(5  4.50 
4.75(5  7.50 
2.25(5  2.50 
4.00(5  8.50 
1.50(5  3.00 
4.00(5  5.00 
3.5075  6.00 
.20(5  .45 

1.00(5  3.50 
1.75(5  2.25 
1.50(5  3.00 
3  00(5  4.25 
2.25(5  3.50 
2.00(5  4.25 
1.00(5  1.50 
4.00(5  5.00 
4.50(5  5.50 
LOO  (5  1.50 
1.50(5  6.50 
2.00(5  5.00 
1.75(5  2.00 
1.50@  2.50 


'Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag.  .  ,$7.50(5$S  25 

State,  150  lbs .  6.25(5  6.75 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag .  6.80(5  7.50 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs .  8.00(5  9.00 

Bermuda,  bbl .  6.00(514.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00(5  3.25 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothv _ _  $28.00(5°9  00 

No.  2  .  26.00(527.00 

No.  3  .  22.00(523.00 

Clover  mixed  .  18.00(523.00 

Straw,  rye  .  19.00@20.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B.  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . .  ’28 

Certified,  pt . ’  .17 

Buttermilk,  qt .  '10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  .29 

Butter,  best  . $0.59(5  .60 

Cheese  . 32(5  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65(5  .75 

Fowls  . 32(5  .40 

Roasting  chickens  . 40(5  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 35(5  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45 (5  .65 

Potatoes,  lb . 05(5  .06 

Sweet  potatoes . 07(5  .08 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .07 

Lettuce,  head  . 10(5  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03(5  .05 

Cauliflower,  head  . . 25 75  .45 

Apples,  doz . 25(5  .60 

Grapes,  lb . 20(5  .30 


Boston  Wool  Market 

.  Business  rather  quiet.  Recent  quota¬ 
tions  at  Boston  are :  Fne  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  55c;  fine  clothing,  46  to  47c:  half 
blood,  strictly  combing,  54  to  55c;  half 
blood,  clothing,  48c;  three-eighths  blood, 
strictly  combing,  54  to  55c;  three-eighths 
blood,  clothing,  47  to  48c. 
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‘Ice  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


From  Blood'Tvsted 


Business-bred  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — with  all  the  vigor 
.  and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
officials. 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  chicks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
but  notexpensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  big  Illustrated  folder 
which  contains  information  of  value 
to  every  poultryman. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


<f o.g/e  A/e^f 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/ 


Bvery  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 

Now  for  Early  and  F„tur.  Delivery.^^^  on  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  - - 3  7.25  13.00  38.00  62.00  120.00 

nfrrtMWhltC  rBUnndRR°C  '  Reds°naS'  8  25  15.00  43.50  72.00  140.00 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  K.  tteaa -  g ~  um  47nn  7c  on  14s  ftO 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes -  8.75  16.00  47  00  75.00  143.00 

Jumbo  Brahmas  and  Buff  Minorcas - ■---  f^.OO  •  yroue  riSH  Future 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) -Light  10c  ;  Heavy  12o.  TERMS  C#SH  Future 
orders  10*  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment  Postage  Paid  lW  ive 
Delivery.  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  tins  Advertisement  Bank  References. 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  Dept.  23  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


Ji*  ©_, 


First  Hatches  Early  in  February 

vour  order  quick  for  these  valuable  extra-early,  business-bred  chicks 
•els  will  reach  broiler  weight  when  prices  are  high  -and  profitable  tne 
. ay  in  late  Summer  when  fresh  eggs  are  in  big  demand. 

Write  Today  for  New,  Illustrated  Catalog 

«  _  V  — _  _ _  •  1.1.  T>  ,,  ...»  1  \T  All* 


our  modest  prices  will  interest  you.  Rosemont  Chicks  have  been  popular  with  Rn«^a^f'v£^l* 
readers  for  years.  They  will  be  better  than  ever  this  season.  The  popular,  provable  breads. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Aneonas,  Giants.  Wonderful  quality— big  value  real  serv  c  . 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4.  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co..  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected 

and  marked  by  an  expert  trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department, 

State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on—  25  50  100  5uu 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  •••••••••••”•••• 

S.  C.  Aneonas.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  B.  I.  Beds,  Brd.  Bocks . .  4.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas.  Buff  &  White  Bocks  .  4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  5.  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

Ohio 

1000 
$120 
140 

150 

150  - 

Assorted  Chick*  $10  per 


Scbwegler’s  “THOR-O-BRED  ”  Baby  Ckicks 

>  “LIVE  AND  LAV” 

Thev  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
Thev  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
I  effhorns  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Aneonas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons. 
Wvandottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  Early.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Members  ChlCk  AssoClatl°n- 

Write  now  for  our  FREE  GHIC.K.  d(JUK. 

SCHWEGLERS  HATCHERY  207  NORTHAMPTON.  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


Quality  Chicks 


Order  from  this 
Prices  on — 


Extra  selected  purebred  chicks, 
live  delivery. 

Wh„  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  Mottled  Aneonas  . 

Brd.  Wh.  Bocks,  S.  C.  &  B.  C.  B.  I.  Beds 

S.  C.  and  B,  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  . .  -  - n 

Sil.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons  . 

Blk.  Langshans,  White  Minorcas  . •••••• . 

Assorted  chicks.  $10  per  100.  We aJs°  cdv168  *n  nil 

Write  for  particulars.  J.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY,  0  MAIN 


ad  or  w 
25 

...$4.25 
..  4.50 
..  4.50 
4.50 


100% 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.50 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120 

8.00 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

8.25 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

8.25 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

9.25 

17.00 

82.50 

160 

9.25 

18.00 

87.50 

170 

also 

ST. 


show  winners. 

OTTAWA,  OHIO 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


FEEL  SAFE 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  _ 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock- selected  by  experts,  trained  and 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe,  for 
every  chick  isup  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and  egg  production. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO..  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


We  Purchased  VllZ1  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
line  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  Ipo,  if  $.50  and 
$10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Must 
please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


'  7  c  each  up.  Amer- 

_ )  ica’s  best  free 

-  -  range.  Certified  record-laying 

breeders.  Leghorns,  Aneonas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wvandottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guar. 
Illustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEIDEIT0N  FARMS.  Wastilngiomrille.  Pa. 

IARRED ROCKS 
C.  REDS  AND 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  hocks. 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Seaford,  Del. 

CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  , 

A  BETTER  LEGHORN.  4  to  5-lb.  hens.  Large  white 
eggs  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  Tested. 

GERALD  R.  THEW  ARTHURSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


ARISTOCRAT  baby  chicks 

breeders.  Leghorns,  Aneonas,  Minoi 
Wvandottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  I 
Illustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEI0ELT0N  FARH 

BABY  CHICKSf 


THE  HENYARD 


Unthrifty  Poultry 

What  can  I  do  for  chickens  that  lose 
the  power  of  their  legs  and  shake  their 
heads.  Some  seem  to  run  to  one  side.  I 
think  it  is  worms  so  I  mixed  tobacco  dust, 
2  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  mash  and  fed  it  in  hop¬ 
pers  all  the  time,  but  the  sick  ones,  do 
not  eat  the  mash.  I  also  have  some  chick¬ 
ens  whose  combs  get  black  and  they  die. 
I  tried  to  give  them  castor  oil  but  it 
don't  do  any  good.  G.  B. 

New  York. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  chickens  are  badly  infested 
with  worms.  This  may  be  done  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  droppings  and  opening  a 
dead  bird  and  the  intestines  for  their  full 
length.  A  few  worms  do  not  appear  to 
do  any  harm  but  large  numbers  destroy 
thrift.  The  dry  tobacco  treatment,  mix¬ 
ing  1  lb.  of  tobacco  dust  with  50  lbs.  of 
mash  and  using  this  as  the  dry  mash  for 
several  weeks  is  the  one  most  employed, 
but  the  tobacco  dust  needs  to  contain 
from  1^4  to  2  per  cent  of  nicotine  to  be 
effective  and  this  amount  should  be  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  dealer.  This  treatment  is 
not  always  effective. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  common 
leg  paralysis  of  growing  pullets  and 
cockerels  is  due  to  intestinal  parasites  or 
not.  though  these  are  generally  blamed. 
If  intestinal  worms  are  found  in  large 
numbers,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they 
may  be  responsible,  though  this  paralysis 
frequently  occurs  when  worms  are  not 
present.  I  know  of  no  remedy.  Dark 
combs  may  precede  death  from  a  number 
of  causes  and  do  not  give  a  clue  to  the 
trouble  in  any  given  case.  M.  B.  D. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.  R.  1.  REDS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

Come  to  the  largest  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  FARM 
in  New  England  for  your  baby  chicks.  Our  stock  is  un¬ 
beatable  as  layers,  unsurpassed  for  color,  type  and  vigor. 
Mr.  Paul  Fisher  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  who  travelled  all  over 
New  England  and  New  York  last  Spring,  looking  for  baby 
chicks  said  that  our  stock,  without  exception,  was  the 
best  he  had  seen.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Figuring  Poultry  Feed 
Expense 

What  price  should  the  farm  charge  its 
poultry  department  for  grain  furnished 
the  latter  :  the  price  it  receives  from  the 
mill,  or  the  price  the  poultry  department 
would  have  to  pay  if  it  bought  from  the 
mill?  At  first  it  seems  as  though  no 
more  should  be  charged  by  the  farm  than 
it  would  receive  from  the  mill,  if  it  had 
Uo  poultry  department.  On  the  other 
hand,  why  should  not  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  pay  the  farm  the  same  price  if 
would  have  to  pay  the  mill,  if  it  had  not 
the  farm  grains?  A.  D. 

Why  should  the  farm  charge  its  poul¬ 
try  department  more  for  grain  than  it 
could  receive  elsewhere?  The  price  at  the 
mill  includes  the  miller’s  cost  of  handling 
and  profit,  with  which  the  farm  has 
nothing  to  do.  The  farm  can’t  sell  grain 
at  mill  prices,  though  it  can  sell  it 
through  its  poultry  department  at  higher 
prices  than  it  would  receive  for  the  raw 
grain.  That,  however,  is  simply  because 
it  is  carrying  its  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions  a  step  further  and  selling  a  more 
nearly  finished  product.  Against  this  will 
have  to  be  set  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
manufacturing  operations  further  and,  if 
this  cost  more  than  balances  the  in¬ 
creased  price  received  for  the  grain,  the 
farmer  will  not  be  ahead.  M.  B.  D. 


January  9,  1920 

“eSirThfo5  Fl€X-OGIasS 

Cost  of  Glass 

AND  BETTER 
New  Wonder  Material 

makes  hens  lay  all  winter.  Maka 


Pass  Thru 

m 


»,„»t  glaSS  Stops,  uaiuercsso  - -  -- 

dosing  screened  porches  thro  winter,  storm  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  hotbeds,  cold-frames,  greenhouses,  etc. ,at  %  former 
cost.  FLEX-O-GLASShas  a  special  cloth  base  coated  with 
B  newly  discovered  preparation.  Lets  healthful  Ultra- 1  iom 
let  rays  thru.  Is  absolutely  waterproof,  airtight,  unbreak¬ 
able,  transparent.  Cut  with  shears  and  tack  on.  ^ 
PRICES — Postage  prepaid:  (roll  35^  ins.  wide)  1  yard  50c; 
6  yds.  at  40c;  10  yds.  at  35c;  25  yds.  at  33c;  100  yds.  at  32c  per 
yd.  SPECIAL  OFFER-15  yds.  for  $5  (covers  scratch  shed 
9x15 ft.  for  100  hens).  Add  3c  per  yard  outside  U.S.  Use 
FLEX-O-GLASS 10  days,  if  then  not  satisfied  that  it  is  bet- 
ter  than  glass  send  it  back  and  we  will 
I  refund  your  money.  Order  direct  from 

f  T'j  )9|  mV  factory  today.  FREE  book  on  request. 

b  Flex-O-Glas*  Mfe.Cooent.  U7 
~  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

$15  Hundred.  Special  mating,  $18  hundred,  pre¬ 
paid,  Strong  chicks,  from  dark  red,  vigorous,  free 
range,  heavy  producers.  Sat.  guaranteed.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  McClure,  Pa. 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  individually  pedigreed 
cockerels  from  proven  breeders,  full  brothers  toour 
contest  pens  at  Md.,  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  contests.  Also 
booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  8-10-wks.-old  pullets. 
Send  for  catalog.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  ttabwsy,  N.  1. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION.  MASS. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

BREEDING  COCKERELS 

OUR  1924-1925  CONTEST  RECORDS 

STORKS.  CONN.— 2300  EGGS 
2nd  best  pen  in  contest 
FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y.--2288  EGGS 
3RD  BEST  PEN  IN  CONTEST 
OTTAWA,  CANADA— 2001  EGGS 
11TH  BEST  PEN  IN  CONTEST 

Member  Mass.  Association  Certified  Poultry 
Breeders.  Write  for  Circular. 


EVERLAY 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TY1*E  BARRON  ENG¬ 
LISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

.tM  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  qual¬ 
ity  Chicks  from  thorobred  matings  any 
week  after  Feb,  15,  $16  per  100;  $77 
per  500;  $150  per  1,000.  10#  books 
—  order.  Circular. 

ROBERT  CLAUSES  Box  R  KLEINFELTERSVILLE.  PA. 

BROWN 

_  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Bif?  white  ejarprs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Ejarf?  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicagro.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Chicks,  etc.,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free, 

EVERLAY  FARM  Box  2B  Portland,  Ind. 

TANCRED  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

from  254-312-egg  record  stock  direct.  March  hatch  ; 
large,  vigorous  fellows  shipped  on  approval,  $3  up. 
Now  booking  Quality  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  1926. 
Descriptive  catalog.  23rd  year. 

PLANKS’  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Cetty.bnrg,  Pa. 

75,000  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  1926.  Worlds’  Best  Laying  Strains  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Before  yoy  buy  a  single 
chick — write  us.  Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  B«i  R,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

Weed’s  Leghorns-TwontiethYBar 

Hatching  eggs,  January  1st— Baby  chicks.  February  1st. 
A  few  choice  breeding  nuilee.  Hundreds  of  pleased  cus¬ 
tomers.  Clr.free.  John  H.  Wood,  Clinwaod  Fauns,  Vineland,  N.J. 

DADV  r»Uir'ITQ  Bigdiscount 
DAD  T  V/nll/IVO  now  given  on  all 

orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Bend  for  price  list- 

Schoenbom’s  Hatekery.  349  Main  SL.  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phene  1604 


Possible  Sour  Crop 

I  have  20  Barred  Rocks.  They  are 
first-class  birds  and  I  have  been  getting 
a  good  number  of  eggs  until  about  a  week 
ago  when  they  dropped  off  to  none.  Am 
feeding  scratch  feed  and  wet  mash  also 
green  food  and  shells.  The  other  day  I 
noticed  a  slimy  watery  substance  come 
out  of  one  of  the  hen’s  mouth.  Could 
you  tell  me  what  this  is  and  if  there  is 
any  remedy?  What  would  you  suggest 
for  a  good  laying  ration  and  what  quan¬ 
tity  for  20  hens?  F.  R.  K. 

Hens  are  sometimes  afflicted  by  a  con¬ 
dition  known  as  “sour  crop.”  in  which 
form  of  indigestion  slimy  fluid  may  come 
from  the  mouth.  A  discharge,  too,  may 
be  found  in  cases  of  roup.  In  a  case  of 
the  first  mentioned  kind,  I  should  give 
the  bird  a  physic,  a  teaspoonful  or  two 
of  castor  oil,  and  then  feed  it  lightly  un¬ 
til  recovery.  A  good  laying  ration  con¬ 
sists  of  a  mash  which,  if  you  have  but  20 
fowls,  you  will  probably  find  convenient 
to  purchase  ready  mixed,  and  hard 
grains.  These  latter  may  be  a  mixture  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley  and, 
perhaps,  rye,  of  which  mixture  corn  or 
wheat  should  form  at  least  one-half. 

Unless  you  wish  to  hand  feed  the  mash 
daily,  a  hopper  containing  several  days’ 
supply  may  he  kept  before  the  flock  all 
of  the  time  and  the  hard  grains  may  be 
fed  night  and  morning,  giving  a  light  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  morning,  not  all  that  the  birds 
will  eat,  and  a  full  supply  at  night,  all 
that  the  flock  will  clean  up.  The  more 
hard  grain  fed,  the  less  dry  mash  the 
flock  will  consume,  and  as  it  is  the  mash 
that  particularly  stimulates  laying,  a 
limited  feeding  of  grain  is  given  in  the 
morning,  to  induce  better  consumption  of 
the  less  palatable  mash.  If  you  wish  to 
mix  your  own  mash,  a  good  one  may  he 
made  by  combining  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  cornmeal.  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  beef  scrap.  These  in¬ 
gredients  are  usually  to  be  found  at  any 
feed  dealers.  M.  b.  d. 


a  D  V  f ^  Uirirc  ORDER  EARLY 
JbSAtSY  ■■  I  w  IvO  and  SAVE  MONEY 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  G.  STARK  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  S.  C .  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown.  Delaware 


r  -in  -I. I  Winners  at  Storrs,  IUi- 

Francais  Rock  and  Leghorns  nois,  New  York  laying 

contests.  Fed.  cockerels,  pullets,  breeding  stock,  egga 
and  chicks.  Jules  F.  Francals,  WesIhamptonBoach,  N  Y. 


Chicks— Eggs.  Lt.  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Wyandottes, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  neighborhood 
breeders  of  original  Riverdale  stock.  Cato  log  free. 

1UVF.RDALE  POULTRY  FARM  D«pt.  5  Biverdale,  If.  J. 


For  Sale— Certified  Chicks  L  e'g  h  o  r  n  s.  Free  range 

stock.  White  Diarrhea  tested.,  WM.  0  SCOTT.  Harrington.  Del. 


certified  White  Leghorn  Cockerels.  8— $10.  Seleet- 
>  ed  uncertified,  3— $5.  O.  STARE,,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 


Rose 

Comb 


Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  Mm.nSH  Vofmom 


White  Wyandottes  CockerelsT’pullets.  Won  all 

First  prizes  Ohio  State  Fair,  1925.  Hundreds  tor  sale. 

BOWDEN, White  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manetleld,  Ohio 


lilL-l.  From  a  heavy -laying  strain.  Cock- 

White  Wyandottes  erels,  pullets,  eggs  and  chicks.  Write 

for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown.  Del. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  hua  rse  s!pups8 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa, 


Bronze  Turkeys 


No  blackhead  for  over  15  years. 

Mrs.  ALFRED  E.  REID 
Star  Konte  Freehold,  N.  4. 


Bronze  and  white  Holland  TllRIf  FYQ 

CHARLES  H. JACKSON  Hauppauge.Longliland.N.T  I  UlllVI.  9 


Jure  Bred  Bourbon  Toms.  200-egg  strain.  Extra 
fine  birds.  C.  W.  WELLS  Hyde  Park.  N.Y. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  ca^vmS'  hornn.y. 


Important  to  Advertisers  £ 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Feed  your  hens  plenty 
of  minerals — leading 
poultry  authorities  ad¬ 
vise.  LIME  and  PHOS¬ 
PHORUS  are  vitally 
necessary  to  the  growth 
of  the  birds,  and  to 
large  egg  production. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate-Lime  Grit 


FOS-FOR-US  is  a  hard,  sharp,  soluble 
grit — made  in  three  sizes — for  hens,  pullets 
and  chicks.  Used  on  thousands  of  farms 
and  tested  by  leading  experiment  stations. 


At  your  dealer’s — 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE:  A  new  booklet 
and  samples  of  FOS-FOR- 
US.  Send  today. 


International  Agricultural 
Cornoratioi* 

Dept.  K 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


Please  Send  the  Free  Booklet 

Name  . - _ _ _ _ _ 

Address  . . . . . . . . .  ___ 

Town . . .  State . . 


FREE 


We  Want  You  to 
Have  This  Book 

If  you  raise  poultry— you  need  this 
wonderful  book.  It’s  just  chock  full 
of  money-saving  ideas  that  poultry 
experts  have  found  valuable. 

Tells  what  to  feed  poultry  from  the 
time  they  arehatched  until  they  are 

ready  for  market — beautifully  illustrated 
— and  edited  by  practical  poultry  men. 

This  book  sent  absolutely  free  if  you  send 
us  your  feed  dealer’s  name. 

COLLIS  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  305 
CLINTON,  IOWA 

XX>  U3S, 


^PROQJ 

PURE 


BLUE  HEN 


give  your  chicks  a 
better  start  to  profits 

by  constantly  supplying 
them  with  warmed 
fresh  air  without 
danger  of  dead¬ 
ly  floor  drafts. 

Larger  and  $21.00 
Heavier  than 

(delivered) 

other  brooders 

—  a  20#  extra 
value,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  quantity 
production  re¬ 
sulting  from  the 
demand  of  exper¬ 
ienced  hatchers. 


COLONY 

BROODERS 

Write  for 
Catalog 
and  User- 


$26.00 


1000  chick  capacity 
(delivered) 


LANCASTER  MFC.  CO. 


Crown  Bone  Cutler 

Peed  your  hens  cut  green  bone  and 
:et  more  eugs.  Cuts  up  all  scrap 
ones  easily  and  quickly — have 
cut  bone  fresh  every  d«y  for  your 
poultry.  Always  ready  for  use. 
Send  today  for  catalog  of  Feed  Mills, 
Phosphate  Mills,  Clover  Cutters, 
Grain  and  Shell  Mills. 

Easton  Eng.  &  Mach.  Co. 

Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 

Dept.  R  Easton,  Pa. 


JL  A  1M  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.*'  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.  50  ,  Indianapolis. JncL 


THE  HENYARD 


Feeding  Methods 

We  have  about  100  White  Leghorns 
and  I  work  in  a  factory  from  7  A.  M.  to 
6  P.  M.  We  also  have  lights  in  the 
henhouse.  Could  you  advise  me  what 
feeding  methods  to  use  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  for  best  results?  j.  M.  s. 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

Feeding  methods,  where  lights  are  used, 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  with¬ 
out  lights,  except  that  more  food  is  given 
and  the  nightly  "fast  of  the  fowls  is 
shortened.  Possibly  .the  evening  lunch 
system  will  be  more  convenient  for  you. 
In  this,  the  birds  are  fed  as  usual  through 
the  day,  scratch  grain  morning  and 
night,  with  mash  always  before  them  dry 
or  fed  moistened  at  mid-day.  At  8  or 
9  o’clock  in  the  evening  lights  are  turned 
on  and  the  flock  is  given  all  the  hard 
grain  that  it  will  quickly  clean  up.  The 
fowls  will  quickly  learn  to  come  down 
from  their  perches  when  the  lights  ap¬ 
pear  and  go  back  after  they  have  eaten 
and  lights  are  dimmed.  Another  method 
is  to  scatter  grain  in  the  litter  after  dark 
and  turn  on  the  lights  about  four  in  the 
morning,  leaving  them  on  until  daylight. 
In  either  case,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
shortening  the  night  and  inducing  the 
consumption  of  more  food.  There  is  a 
difference  in  opinion  as  to  which  method 
is  best  and  you  may  safely  consult  your 
own  convenience  in  the  matter.  You 
probably  know  that  there  are  no  hard  and 
fast  rules  for  best  results  in  feeding  but 
that  probably  the  majority  of  poultry- 
men  keep  a  properly  mixed  dry  mash  al¬ 
ways  before  the  flock,  feeding  lightly  of 
grain  in  the  morning  and  heavily  at 
night,  with  green  and  vegetable  stuff  at 
noon.  Some  prefer  to  feed  the  mash  moist 
or  to  feed  it  in  troughs  daily,  rather 
than  in  open  hoppers,  thus  being  better 
able  to  keep  tabs  upon  the  amount  con¬ 
sumed.  M.  b.  D. 


Poultry  Litter 

I  bought  a  farm  a  year  ago,  wishing  to 
develop  it  to  fruit  and  poultry :  set  a 
four-acre  orchard  of  apples  and  peaches 
and  one  acre  of  grapes,  and  bought  1.000 
chicks  last  Spring.  I  have  500  pullets 
just  beginning  to  lay.  The  soil  is  Dutch¬ 
ess  silt  loam  in  good  condition.  Good  air 
and  water  drainage,  750  ft.  altitude.  My 
poultry-house  floors  are  double,  with  pa¬ 
per  in  between.  I  have  no  Winter  sup¬ 
ply  of  litter  and  wish  to  know  the  most 
economical  material  to  get  'which  will 
not  interfere  with  the  value  of  the  litter 
as  fertilizer.  I  can  buy  baled  straw 
delivered  at  $15  per  ton.  Baled  shavings 
will  cost  about  $16,  not  delivered.  What 
are  their  relative  values  as  litter.  I  am 
told  by  some  that  shavings  mixed  with 
the  litter  will  sour  my  land,  and  neces¬ 
sitate  my  buying  lime  to  put  on  it.  I 
do  not  know  whether  these  are  soft  or 
hard-wood  shavings,  think  they  are 
shipped  in.  What  do  you  think  of  rye 
straw  and  cut-up  cornstalks?  A.  F. 

New  York. 

Any  vegetable  matter  that  is  not  musty 
may  be  used  as  poultry  litter,  though 
wood  shavings,  as  you  have  been  told,  do 
tend  to  sour  land  upon  which  they  are 
used  in  considerable  quantity.  I  should 
prefer  any  of  the  other  things  that  you 
have  mentioned  and  should  use  the  one 
that  I  could  purchase  cheapest.  Corn¬ 
stalks  would  need  to  be  cut  up  somewhat, 
but  any  of  the  straws  would  be  excellent. 
Dry  leaves  are  fairly  satisfactory,  but 
they  quickly  become  ground  up  Into 
powder  and  are  not  very  absorbent.  Any 
litter  used  should  be  free  from  molds  and 
mustiness,  these  sometimes  conveying  dis¬ 
ease  to  the  flocks.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeding  Hens  and  Pullets 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  whether  I 
should  give  yearling  hens  any  different 
treatment,  in  the  way  of  feed  for  the 
Winter  than  the  pullets?  b.  d.  w. 

Hens  and  pullets  may  be  fed  the  same 
ration,  though  the  feeding  of  a  flock  of 
pullets  to  hold  a  proper  balance  between 
egg  production  and  weight,  not  allowing 
them  to  fall  off  too  much  in  either,  is 
rather  a  matter  of  more  skill.  In  gen¬ 
eral  'terms,  the  mash  is  the  egg  producing 
part  of  the  ration,  the  hard  grain  the 
body  maintaining  part.  It  takes  “the 
eye  of  the  master”  to  see  to  it  that  one 
phase  is  not  overdeveloped  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  Only  general  rules  for 
feeding  can  be  laid  down,  the  variations 
are  learned  from  observation  and  prac¬ 
tice.  M.  B.  D. 


Customer  :  “Have  you  any  eggs  that 
have  no  chickens  iu  them?”  Grocer: 
“Yes,  ma’am;  duck  eggs.” — The  Pro¬ 
gressive  Grocer. 


will  save  your 
Baby  Chicks/ 


V/’ES,  you  can  raise  all  your 
chicks.  You  can  raise  the  chicks 
that  are  now  chilled  to  death,  over¬ 
heated,  smothered  to  death,  or 
choked  to  death.  You  don’t  need 
to  have  these  great  losses ;  you  don’t 
need  to  have  your  checks  die;  you 
don’t  need  to  have  weaklings.  The 
invention  of  the  Buckeye  Colony 
Brooder  stopped  these  great  losses. 
It  has  saved  millions,  yes  millions, 
of  chicks  every  year.  It  has 
eliminated  the  gamble.  It  has  made 
poultry-raising  sure,  safe,  and  tre¬ 
mendously  profitable. 

Buckeye  is  Guaranteed  to 
Raise  Chicks  When  Other 
Brooders  Fail 

If  you  are  interested  in  profits  from  your 
poultry ;  if  you  want  to  raise  more  chicks, 
remember  this  :  The  Buckeye 
Type  Colony  Brooder  is  rad¬ 
ically  and  completely  differ¬ 
ent  from  old  type  brooders. 

It  is  the  one  brooder  that 
furnishes  enough  heat  under 
extreme  conditions.  It  is  the 
one  brooder  that  furnishes 
constant,  correct  heat  under 
rapidly  changing  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  No  matter  how  low 
or  how  suddenly  the  temper¬ 
ature  drops  outside,  Buckeye- 
brooded  chicks  are  warm, 
comfortable  and  thriving — 
there’s  no  crowding,  no  chilled  chicks, 
no  losses. 


ideal  brooding  conditions  to  every  chick. 
It  insures  every  chick  having  the  proper 
degree  of  warmth,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
exercise. 

Tested  and  proven  for 
Ten  Years 

Compare  these  Buckeye  brooding  condi¬ 
tions;  this  Buckeye  guarantee  of  enough 
heat,  with  the  uncertain  heat  and  gas¬ 
laden  air  of  old  type  brooders.  You  can 
see  why  farmers  and  poultrymen  by  the 
thousands  have  discarded  all  other  brooders 
for  Buckeye.  You  can  see  why  experi¬ 
mental  stations,  agricultural  colleges  and 
county  agents  endorse  the  Buckeye.  You 
can  see  why  you  can’t  have  the  assurance 
of  raising  every  raisable  chick  unless  you 
have  Buckeye  Brooders. 

Get  the  Free  Buckeye  Book 

If  you  want  real  success  for  your  poultry, 
don’t  risk  your  profits  with  old  type 
brooders.  The  experience  of  more  than 
250,000  Buckeye  users,  the  success  of 
Buckeye  for  over  ten  years ; 
all  prove  Buckeye  is  the  one 
safe,  sure  brooder. 

And  now  we  want  to  tell  you 
in  detail  about  the  Buckeye 
scientific  principles  of  brood¬ 
ing,  about  the  patented 
Buckeye  features  that  no 
other  type  of  brooder  can 
have.  We  want  to  send  you 
all  the  facts,  all  the  evidence, 
and  we’ll  send  them  free.  Mail 
the  coupon  for  the  new 
Brooder  Book  NOW. 

Buckeye  Incubators  Hatch 
More  Chicks 


EXCLUSIVE 

BUCKEYE 

FEATURES 

That  No  Other 
Brooder  Can  Have 

1.  Radex  Heating 
System. 

2.  Fleet#- Fanic  Heat 
Diffuser. 


Young  Chicks  Must  Have  We’ll  also  tell  you  why  Buckeye  incubators 
P  l  it  .  hatch  every  hatchable  egg.  And  we’ll  send 

UnOUgn  you  the  Buckeye  poultry-raising  plans  and 

The  Buckeye  Type  Colony  Brooder  guar-  methods  which  have  brought  larger  profits 
antees  proper  warmth  to  every  chick — not  *  ousands  of  farmers  and  poultrymen, 

just  part  of  the  chicks.  It  guarantees  ,es?  P^ans  anc*  Buckeye  equipment 

proper  warmth  all  the  time :  all  day,  all  ^ou  can  1  make  money.  So,  get  the 

night — not  just  part  of  the  time.  No  other  2,®^  uckeye  Book  now.  Don’t  delay, 
brooder  can  have  the  Buckeye  Radex  1  out  an£* mai  the  coupon  today.  jj 

Heating  System  that  gives  positive  and  sure  THE  BUCKEYE  JP 

heat  regulation.  It  holds  the  heat ;  it  won’t  INCUBATOR  CO. 
go  out.  It  won’t  overheat  or  underheat.  A*  Tuc 

0  1978  Euclid  Avenue  ‘nt 

No  other  brooder  can  have  the  Buckeye  SPRINGFIELD,  Sy  BUCKEYE 

Flecto-Fanic  Heat  Diffuser.  It  insures  OHIO  CUBATOR 

COMPANY 
1978  Euclid  Ave. 

H  ^  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

^B  nS  AH  MB  ^BB^  jH  Bi^Bkap  Please 

^B  ^B  ^B  H  the  Buckeye  Book 

^B  B  ffi IBB  about 

V  BB  ■  BB  Bft  M  B  •  Buckeye 

B  H  SB.  HrSgL  Btf  Buckeye  Brooders 

l  Check  which  you  are 

coal -burning  brooders  Name . . . 

blue-flame  brooders  jr  . . . 

incubators 
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AS  little  as  $300.00  will  lay  a  permanent  Natco  Hol- 
k  low  Tile  Silo  at  your  station.  In  your  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  there  is  a  contractor  who  will  be  glad  to  erect 
it.  The  whole  structure — permanent,  fire-safe  and  in¬ 
sulated  against  the  weather — will  cost  you  very  little 
more  than  a  less  durable  Silo  of  the  same  size.  And 
you  can  pay  for  it  on  easy  terms. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  “Natco  on  the  Farm”— our  free  book 
on  permanent,  fire-safe,  repair-free  farm  construction. 


NATIONAL-  FIRE  •  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 

819  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


LOG& 


Saw!  5  to  40  Cords  a  Day 

T.  Mount,  North  Caro- 
X  Hl9  Judsj  ▼▼  lina,  saws  40  cords  a  day 

with  a  WITTE  One-Man  Log  Saw  Earl  McBumey  felled  fifty  18-inch 
hours.  William  Middlestadt  says:  “My  WITTE 

goes  anywhere  and  saws  more 
wood  than  forty  able- 
bodied  men  could  with 
hand  saws.” 

Robert  Reed,  Tennes¬ 
see,  made  $500.00  the 
first  season  in  hilly 
country.  E.  H.  Gies- 
elman  sawed  sixty 

cords  In  two  daya  at  a  cost 
of  $1.85  —  showed  a  profit  of 
over  $300.  F.  W. Allboxes  says: 
Far  cheaper  than  hired  help." 

WITTE 

makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean, 

'’’arm -swing”  stroke.  Steady -running, 
fastest  and  most  dependable.  Cannot 
bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  whip  or  “ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet 
troubleproof.  Makes  any  cut  you  want 
—merely  turn  a  screw  to  change  speed. 

Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene ,  Gasoline, 

Gas- Oil  or  Distillate  23%** 

day  at  cost  of  an  hour  per  H-P.  Burns  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus 
of  power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK.  Completely 
equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling 
governor  and  2  fly  wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs— pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc.  —  an  all  purpose  outfit  that  will  work 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  You  on 
30  Days’  FREE 

on  your  place  and  you  can  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  the  small  balance 
—lowest  price  in  history.  You  can  test  this  amazing  outfit  for 
80  days  at  my  risk  and  "if  it’s  not  right  I’ll  make  it  right  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent. 

Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOK 

on  Log  Saws — or  my  Engine,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  book  if  interested.  No 
obligation.  A  post  card  will  do.  —  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres, 

UflTTF  niMlIC  tifADIfC  6899  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hi  1 1  1 1  LllUIIVL  HUKIVv  6899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Change  To  Tree 
Saw  In  3  Minnies 


y 

from  log  saw  to  tree  saw— 10 
seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fast¬ 
est  felling  ever  known.  Fells 
trees  from  any  position  —  clear 
down  level  with  the  ground. 


WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO 
Magneto— the  most  perfect  ig¬ 
nition  known.  Sure  performance 
in  any  climate  or  temperature- 
40  below  zero  orlOOintheshade 
—not  affected  by  oil  or  water. 
The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  “work  like 
a  charm”  instantly.  Starts 
Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Pumping  from  Spring 

A  spring  is  400  ft.  from  my  house,  on 
a  falling  slope  of  about  three  or  four  feet 
in  same  distance,  then  about  12  ft.  almost 
straight  down  a  bank  where  the  spring 
is  located.  Last  Fall  and  Winter,  when 
the  house  well  went  dry  for  about  three 
months,  we  had  to  carry  water  in  ice 
and  snow  from  that  spring ;  the  spring 
never  gives  out  or  freezes.  I  intend  to 
build  a  reservoir  8x5  ft.,  14  ft.  high.  How 
much  water  would  that  hold?  At  present 
I  have  a  50-gallon  barrel  tl  're  for  drink¬ 
ing  purposes.  !Do  you  think  I  could 
pump  that  water  up  to  the  house?  If  so 
what  kind  and  size  of  pipe  and  what 
kind  of  pump  should  I  use?  How  deep 
do  I  have  to  lay  the  pipes?  Would  it 
be  more  satisfactory  to  have  a  small 
windmill?  F.  R. 

Eatontown,  N.  .T. 

The  practical  maximum  suction  lift  for 
a  pump  at  or  near  sea  level  is  22  ft.  This 
distance  includes  the  vertical  lift  and 
the  head  necessary  to  overcome  the  re¬ 
sistance  to  flow  in  the  horizontal  pipe. 
If  your  estimate  of  the  slope  is  correct 
you  have  a  vertical  lift  of  16  ft.  This 
leaves  6  ft.  that  may  be  consumed  by 
pipe  friction  or  resistance  to  flow. 

A  small,  horizontal  double-acting  pump 
with  a  2%  in.  cylinder  and  a  5-in.  stroke, 
if  operated  at  40  strokes  per  minute  will 
discharge  about  §1^4  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  If  a  114-in.  suction  pipe  is  used 
a  head  of  about  5  ft.,  will  be  required  to 
force  this  quantity  of  water  through  the 
400  ft.  of  length,  making  a  total  lift  of 
about  21  ft.  on  the  pump.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  level  be  run  carefully  over 
this  ground  to  determine  the  actual  ver¬ 
tical-  distance  between  the  pump  and 
low  water  level  in  the  spring.  Slopes  are 
often  deceiving,  and  you  may  find  that 
the  distance  is  too  great  to  permit  the 
use  of  a  pump  placed  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  line.  The  suction  pipe  should  he 
laid  straight,  with  well-leaded  joints  and 
314  to  4  ft.  deep  (below  frost).  The 
lower  end  should  he  fitted  with  a  foot 
valve  and  strainer. 

A  tank  of  the  size  that  you  mention 
will  hold,  when  level  full  1.200  gallons 
or  nearly  40  barrels  of  3114  gallons 
each.  If  the  spring  is  free  flowing  it 
does  not  seem  that  such  a  large  reser¬ 
voir  would  be  needed.  When  arranging 
the  reservoir  care  should  be  taken  to  ex¬ 
clude  surface  water.  Also  the  overflow 
should  be  screened  as  well  as  the  top 
fitted  with  a  cover  to  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  insects  and  small  animals. 
Power  from  a  windmill  is  so  erratic, 
sometimes  several  days  elapsing  without 
sufficient  wind  to  pump  water,  that  the 
small  gas  engine  is  largely  used  for  this 
purpose  instead.  Power  required  for 
pumping  is  so  light  that  the  fuel  cost  of 
operation  is  very  small,  and  a  large  stor¬ 
age  reservoir  to  tide  over  calm  weather 
is  not  required. 

A  vacuum  chamber  made  from  a  short 
piece  of  large  pipe,  fitted  with  a  cap  at 
one  end  and  a  reducer  at  the  other,  and 
coupled  to  the  suction  line  by  means  of 
a  nipple  and  tee  near  the  pump,  will 
help  in  making  the  pump  work  more  easi¬ 
ly.  The  joints  must  he  well  leaded  and 
tight. 


A  Pump  and  Well  Problem 

I  have  a  pump  and  well  problem. 
Where  I  want  to  put  pump  is  50  ft,  from 
well.  There  is  a  pipe  in  well  which  sup¬ 
plies  house,  and  house  is  about  30  ft. 
from  well.  Would  it  work  if  I  attached 
pipe  from  barn  to  house  pipe  in  well, 
making  a  “T”  connection  where  there  is 
an  elbow  now?  Well  about  16  ft.  deep 
with  4  ft.  of  water  in  it  just  now.  What 
would  be  the  best  style  of  pump  to  use 
for  both  the  house  and  barn?  The  pump 
in  house  is  “pitcher”  style.  J.  w.  d.  h. 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Attaching  two  pumps  as  you  suggest, 
to  a  -single  suction  line  would  not  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  unless  valves  were  placed  in 
the  line  so  that  one  could  be  shut  off 
while  the  other  was  operated.  If  this 
were  not  done  there  would  he  a  tendency 
to  air  leakage  back  through  the  valves 
of  one  pump  when  the  other  was  worked, 
and  as  the  valves  became  worn  this  would 
give  trouble.  If  the  valves  in  either 
pump  failed  the  other  would  be  put  out 
of  service  also.  Better  run  a  separate 
suction  pipe  from  each  pump.  The  best 
type  of  pump  to  use  in  each  case  would 
depend  upon  the  use  that  is  to  be  made 
of  the  water  and  whether  the  pump  is  to 
be  operated  by  hand  or  power.  One  of 
the  double  acting  force  pumps  makes  a 
very  satisfactory  pump  for  general  use 
as  it  works  easily  and  permits  the  use  of 
water  under  pressure. 


working  properly  ;  it  is  a  killing  job  to 
get  water  from  it,  and  when  we  do  get 
it  it  is  hardly  fit  for  use  as  it  is  rusty 
and  tastes  of  iron.  The  pumping  outfit 
has  been  in  the  well  for  about  20  years. 
The  well  no  doubt  needs  cleaning  out,  bxtt 
this  would  he  quite  expensive.  I  feel 
quite  sure  this  well  needs  a  new  pumping 
outfit  pipe,  sucker  rods.  etc.  What  type 
of  pump  would  be  most  satifactory  for 
this  well  to  be  operated  by  hand  power? 
What  depth  should  cylinder  he  placed  in 
well  to  give  best  results?  s.  M.  W. 

For  your  conditions  I  would  suggest 
the  use  of  a  pump  designed  for  wells  of 
small  diameter,  but  still  double-acting, 
fitted  with  a  windmill  top  so  that  it  may 
he  operated  either  by  hand  or  power.  The 
hand  pump  alone  can  he  purchased  at  a 
somewhat  lower  figure.  A  2%  in-  body 
brass  cylinder,  12  in.  long,  should  he 
used,  and  this  should  he  placed  not  more 
than  20  ft.  above  low  water  level  in  the 
well,  and  better  yet  submerged.  How¬ 
ever,  the  pump  will  work  satisfactorily  if 
the  cylinder  is  within  20  ft.  of  the  water. 
The  pump  that  you  mention  would  not  be 
satisfactory  in  this  well,  as  it  requires 
room  for  an  endless  chain  within  the 
casing. 


Installing  a  Ram 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  installing  of  a  ram?  Can  one 
he  stopped  pumping  at  any  time  and 
how?  Are  they  cheaper  than  a  gasoline 
pump?  F.  M.  J. 

A  hydraulic  ram  can  be  installed  any¬ 
where  where  there  is  a  flow  of  at  least 
three  gallons  per  minute  and  a  fall  of 
3  ft.,  can  be  provided  to  the  ram.  with 
good  drainage  for  the  waste  water.  The 
water  flows  by  gravity  from  the  source 
of  supply  to  the  ram.  where  about  nine- 
tenths  of  it  is  used  to  pump  the  other 
tenth  to  the  point  desired.  This  propor¬ 
tion  will  vary  with  the  relation  between 
the  fall  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the 
ram  and  the  height  to  which  the  water 
has  to  he  pumped. 

The  ram  can  he  stopped  by  holding  up 
the  impetus  valve  or  by  shutting  off  the 
water  in  the  supply  pipe.  This  is  seldom 
done,  however,  as  a  more  common  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  let  the  ram  pump  all  of  the 
time  -to  a  small  tank  placed  in  the  attic. 
The  water  for  the  house  is  taken  from 
this,  insuring  a  fresh  supply,  and  the 
overflow  goes  to  the  barn.  A  ram  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  methods  of  securing  a 
water  supply.  The  first  cost  is  not  high, 
the  upkeep  is  very  little,  and  the  cost  of 
operation  is  nothing,  the  motive  power 
being  the  water  flowing  from  the  spring 
or  other  source  of  supply. 


Building  a  Small  Dam 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  build  a  dam  so 
I  can  let  the  water  out  at  will?  How 
thick  should  the  concrete  be  on  a  wall  8 
ft.  6  in.  high  and  60  ft.  long?  F.  K. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  get  the  advice 
of  a  local  engineer  before  attempting  to 
construct  a  dam  of  this  size.  A  dam  of 
this  size  has  to  withstand  h  considerable 
water  pressure,  and  the  designer  should 
know  about  the  foundation  obtainable, 
spring  freshets,  etc.  It  is  probable  that  a 
reinforced  dam  provided  with  buttresses 
could  be  made  the  most  cheaply,  because 
of  the  smaller  quantity  of  cement  re¬ 
quired.  and  as  stated  above  this  should  be 
carefully  designed  by  an  engineer  on  the 
ground,  who  knows  all  of  the  conditions. 


Lifting  Water  with  Siphon 

I  plan  to  lift  water  from  a  brook  with 
a  siphon,  having  one  arm  12  ft.  long 
and  the  other  13  ft.  I  want  to  put  a 
faucet  midway  between  the  two  arms.  Is 
this  feasible,  or  will  the  faucet  interfere 
with  the  siphoning  of  the  water?  Would 
a  larger  pipe  as  an  intake  and  a  smaller 
one  beyond  the  faucet  he  proper? 

West  Fulton,  N.  Y.  L.  A. 

The  siphon  as  you  show  it  would  not 
work.  There  would  he  a  pressure  less 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  point 
where  you  wish  the  faucet  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  opened  air  would  rush  in  and 
the  water  flow  out  of  both  legs  of  the 
siphon.  If  you  can  secure  a  fall  of  3  ft. 
or  more  at  the  brook  and  a  free  outlet 
for  the  waste  water  below.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  use  of  a  ram.  This  could  he  ar¬ 
ranged  to  pump  to  a  small  tank  in  the  at¬ 
tic  and  the  overflow  led  to  the  barn.  or.  if 
the  water  is  to  he  used  at  the  barn  only, 
the  tank  could  be  placed  there.  Where 
plenty  of  flowing  water  is  available  the 
ram  makes  a  satisfactory  method  of 
pumping. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Pump  for  Drilled  Well 

I  have  a  drilled  well  80  ft.  deep.  4-in. 
casing  from  which  we  get  our  supply  of 
water  for  family  use,  the  pump  is  not 


Bride  (at  the  telephone)  :  “Oh,  John 
do  come  home.  I've  mixed  the  plugs  in 
some  way.  The  radio  is  all  covered  with 
frost  and  the  electric  ice-box  is  singing 
‘Way  Out  West  in  Kansas,’  ” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 
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General  Farm  Topics 


A  Prize  Case  of  Inter¬ 
planting 

Apple  trees  will  form  the  main  orchard 
on  the  parcel  of  land  shown  in  picture. 
In  the  meanwhile  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  are  being  grown  in  the  tree  rows 
and  grapes  run  parallel  with  the  tree 
rows  and  half  way  between.  The  rest  of 
the  ground  is  taken  up  with  strawberries. 

This  may  work  very  nicely  where  the 
ground  is  light  and  easily  worked  and 
where  there  is  plenty  of  labor.  But  in 
the  main  it  is  a  question  whether  it  will 
succeed  or  not.  Cultural  practices  for 
the  different  fruits  do  not  work  out  any 
too  well.  Spraying  has  further  separated 
them,  until  there  are  many  growers  who 
will  not  tolerate  interplanting  of  any 
kind.  A  case  in  point  arose  a  year  or 
two  ago  with  a  pear  grower  who  was 
growing  raspberries  between  the  trees. 
Psylla  was  severe  in  his  pears  and  his 
berries  were  nearly  ready  to  harvest. 
Should  he  spray  his  pears  and  take  the 
chance  of  spotting  his  berries  or  should 
lie  let  the  pears  alone  and  trust  the  ber¬ 
ries  to  carry  him  through? 

If  one  has  only  a  small  acreage  and  is 
forced  to  make  his  living  from  it,  then  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation  must  be  practiced,  but 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  it  does  not 
pay.  H-  B-  T- 


Wormy  Grimes  Apples; 
Pollenizers  for  Grimes 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover 
three  Grimes  Golden  apples.  They  are 
small  and  “bumpy.”  These  bumps  are 
brown  when  cut  into.  The  apples  are 
really  worthless  except  to  feed  to  pig?. 
The  tree  is  full  and  bears  annually.  It 
was  given  a  late  dormant  lime-sulphur 
spray ;  two  codling-moth  sprays  of  lime- 
suflphur,  arsenate  of  lead  and  Black 
Leaf  40,  and  a  later  spray.  This  is  the 
only  Grimes  Golden  I  have.  I  inquired 
about  pollenization  of  Stayman  Wine- 
sap  and  intended  to  top-work  a  few  of 
them  to  Grimes  Golden.  A  question  now 
arises  :  Will  the  fruit  of  these  top-worked 
trees  be  like  this?  If  so  I  do  not  want 
it.  If  this  can  be  prevented  by  spraying 
what  shall  we  use  and  when?  Is  there 
any  work  on  pollenization  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties?  J.  F.  F. 

Ottsville,  Pa. 

In  spite  of  the  four  sprays  that  were 
given,  and  by  the  way  they  were  the 
proper  materials  for  the  time  they  were 
used,  the  fruit  that  was  received  showed 
curculio  punctures,  and  possible  redbug 
and  maggot  work.  The  fruits  were  so 
misshapen  that  it  could  easily  be  said 
that  all  .three  pests  were  at  work.  At 
all  events  it  cannot  be  said  positively 
that  they  were  not. 

Curculio  is  difficult  to  control.  The 
work  of  this  pest  is  usually  confined  to 
certain  parts  of  the  orchard  year  after 
year,  and  if  concentrated  effort  is  made 
to  keep  the  fruit  in  those  sections  covered 
with  arsenate  of  lead  from  the  time  the 
petals  fell  until  the  first  of  July,  it  will 
be  fairly  well  controlled. 

Redbug  is  handled  by  including  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  with  the  calyx  spray,  and 
for  apple  maggot  a  lead-arsenate  spray 
is  applied  the  last  week  in  June  or  the 
first  in  July.  In  all  of  this  work  thor¬ 
oughness  is  more  important  than  the 
number  of  sprays  given.  The  fault  is 
not  that  of  the  variety.  Grimes  is  a 
good  apple  and  will  produce  shapely 
fruits  if  properly  taken  care  of. 

The  chances  are  that  Fallawater  will 
pollinate  Stayman,  but  there  is  no  data 
published  on  this  cross  to  give  positive 
evidence.  However,  Fallawater  is  par¬ 
tially  self-fertile,  which  means  that  it 
must  produce  viable  pollen  and  so  will 
probably  cross-fertilize  other  varieties. 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park,  Maryland,  the  University  of  Maine 
at  Orono,  Maine,  and  the  'New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  all 
have  good  publications  on  pollenizers. 

H.  B.  T. 


Scab  on  Beets 

I  should  like  to  know  the  trouble  with 
my  beets  the  past  season.  They  have  a 
scab  which  seems  like  the  scab  on  pota¬ 
toes.  which  grows  all  over  them,  making 
them  unfit  for  high-class  retail  trade. 


They  were  grown  on  ground  which  has 
not  been  worked  for  years  until  I  pur¬ 
chased  it  four  years  ago.  The  first  year  I 
cropped  it  I  had  potatoes  on  the  piece. 
They  were  scabby.  The  next  year  I  had 
this  same  piece  in  vegetables  growing  a 
fine  crop  of  cucumbers,  peas  and  toma¬ 
toes.  This  year  I  planted  beets,  carrots, 
turnips,  cucumbers,  Summer  squash  and 
tomatoes,  getting  a  fine  crop  of  all,  es¬ 
pecially  of  cucumbers,  tomatoes  and 
squash.  I  have  used  the  same  kind  of 
manure  each  year,  but  have  not  used  any 
lime  on  the  ground.  This  is  the  only 
place  I  have  for  a  garden  and  if  I  can¬ 
not  rectify  the  condition  which  causes 
the  scab  I  shall  have  to  give  up  raising 
beets.  •'!'  -  *  g.  e.  s. 

Riparius,  N.  Y.  ri 

The  same  scab  that,  is  found  on  pota¬ 
toes  is  sometimes  found  on  beets,  especial¬ 
ly  when  grown  on  soil  that  is  infested 
with  the  scab  organism.  It  has  also  been 


observed  on  turnips,  mangels,  rutabagas, 
parsnips,  radishes,  and  carrots.  The  scab 
organism  grows  best  in  alkaline  or  neu¬ 
tral  soils.  Lime  would  only  make  the 
matter  worse.  It  cannot  grow  in  acid 
soils.  Accordingly,  in  intensive  potato¬ 
growing  sections  where  rotations  are  not 
commonly  employed,  300  to  450  lbs,  of 
inoculated  sulphur,  worked  into  the  soil 
before  the  potatoes  are  planted  has  given 
the  desired  acid  soil  reaction  and  has 
controlled  scab. 

If  other  crops  are  grown,  it  may  not 
be  worth  while  to  use  the  sulphur  treat¬ 
ment  because  of  the  harmful  effect  upon 
them.  Long  rotations,  with  the  turning 
under  of  a  heavy  cover  crop  the  season 
before  potatoes  are  grown,  has  been 
found  helpful.  H.  B.  T. 


Sweet  Potato  Weevil;  Lice 
on  Melons 

1.  There  is  some  insect  that  gets  into 
sweet  potatoes  which  we  call  the  “po¬ 
tato  bug.”  It  gets  into  the  potatoes  and 
eats  them,  while  they  are  in  the  ground. 
Do  you  know  what  they  are  and  some¬ 
thing  to  prevent  them  from  eating  the 


potatoes?  2.  There  are  lice  that  get  on 
turnip  greens  and  eat  them ;  now  they 
get  on  watermelon  vines  also.  Do  you 
know  of  something  to  destroy  them? 

Orange,  Texas.  J.  A.  A. 

1.  Certainly  as  early  as  1875  a  small 
beetle,  known  as  the  sweet  potato  weevil, 
was  introduced  into  Louisiana,  near 
New  Orleans.  Since  that  time  the  in¬ 
sect  has  migrated  eastward  and  west¬ 
ward  until  now  it  is  found  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Texas  to  Florida  and  Southern 
Georgia  along  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  adult 
beetles  injure  the  leaves  and  vines  of  the 
sweet  potatoes  by  feeding  on  them,  and 
the  larvae,  or  grubs,  tunnel  through  the 
roots  and  tubers,  eventually  producing 
a  bitter  taste  in  them.  The  insects  also 
work  and  breed  in  potatoes  in  storage 
and  cause  serious  injury.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  worst  pest  to  sweet  potatoes  in 
this  country,  and  it  probably  came  into 
this  country  from  Cuba  or  some  other 
country  south  of  us. 

In  any  attempt  at  control,  it  should 


be  remembered  that  this  weevil  breeds 
only  on  the  sweet  potato  and  on  the 
closely  related  wild  plants  of  the  morning- 
glory  family.  The  first  measure  of  con¬ 
trol  will  be  to  clean  up  infested  fields 
after  harvest  and  destroy  all  vines, 
stems,  tubers  and  other  refuse,  together 
with  just  as  many  of  the  wild  morning- 
glory  plants  in  the  vicinity  as  possible. 
In  the  second  place,  all  badly  infested 
sweet  potatoes  should  be  gathered,  cooked 
to  kill  the  weevils  and  fed  to  stock  or 
burned  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The 
potatoes  not  badly  infested  may  be  fumi¬ 
gated  with  carbon  bisulphide  if  they  are 
not  going  to  be  used  for  planting.  Great 
case  should  be  exercised  regarding  fire, 
for  carbon  bisulphide  is  very  inflamma¬ 
ble  and  explosive. 

Rotation  of  crops  is  valuable.  Sweet 
potatoes  should  not  be  grown  on  the  same 
land  in  a  weevil  district  more  than  one 
year.  Rotate  with  cotton,  corn,  peanuts 
or  other  crop.  The  new  crop  of  potatoes 
should  be  planted  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  seed  bed  and  slips  or  draws  from 
weevil-infested  localities  should  not  be 
used  for  setting  our.  The  plants  in  the 


field  should  be  sprayed  with  arsenate  of 
lead  (powder),  2  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  as  soon  as  the  weevil's  appear. 

2.  Probably  '  the  best  method  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  lice  on  melons  is  by  dust¬ 
ing  the  vines  with  a-  2  per  cent  nicotine 
dust  made  by  thoroughly  incorporating 
1  lb.  of  nicotine  sulphate  (40  per  cent 
nicotine)  with  19  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime. 
Since  it  is  difficult  to  mix  lime  and  nico¬ 
tine  at  home,  it  is  better  to  purchase 
the  dust  already  prepared  from  a  repu¬ 
table  manufacturer.  The  dust  should  be 
fresh,  and  may  be  applied  in  home  gar¬ 
dens,  at  least,  with  a  hand  duster. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Asparagus  Pests 

Last  Spring*  we  set  out  asparagus,  and 
during  the  Summer  the  tops  were  beset 
by  small  creatures  resembling  snails, 
dark  brown  or  black.  What  are  they, 
and  what  is  the  remedy?  o.  M. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Ya. 

Asparagus  for  over  200  years  after  it 
was  introduced  into  this  country  re¬ 
mained  free  from  insect  pests.  In  1862, 
however,  a  beetle  was  discovered  on  Long 
Island  injuring  the  plants.  Investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  the  insect  had  come 
from  Europe  probably  some  years  pre¬ 
viously.  There  soon  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  first  one,  a  second  beetle,  so 
that  asparagus  now  has  two  familiar 
beetles  that  live  upon  it — the  common 
asparagus  beetle  and  the  12-spotted 
beetle. 

Judging  from  O.  M.’s  letter  his  aspara¬ 
gus  is  troubled  by  the  common  asparagus 
beetle.  The  beetle  passes  the  Winter 
hidden  beneath  leaves,  sticks  and  other 
debris.  In  the  early  Spring  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  asparagus  tips  and  lays  its 
brown  eggs  on  them.  The  eggs  hatch  into 
soft,  wrinkled,  dark  olive  colored  grubs 
that  feed  upon  the  tender  tips,  often 
causing  injury  and  considerable  annoy¬ 
ance.  When  grown  these  grubs  enter 
the  soil,  and  change  to  beetles  which 
emerge  to  lay  eggs  for  a  second  genera¬ 
tion  in  July. 

The  beetles  may  be  hand-picked  and 
destroyed  in  the  Spring  as  they  are 
found  on  the  young  tips.  All  volunteer 
asparagus  plants  should  be  cut  and 
burned  so  that  the  beetles  will  not  find 
food  easily.  During  the  Summer  the 
plants  should  be  dusted  with  a  mixture 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  1  lb.  and  lime,  9  lbs. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


The  Maple  Case-bearer 

There  is  a  worm  that  is  eating  large 
holes  in  the  maple  leaves,  making  them 
turn  and  fall  long  before  they  should. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  what  we 
can  do  to  get  rid  of  it?  I  am  afraid  it 
will  kill  the  trees  in  time.  W.  B. 

Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

The  “worm”  eating  holes  in  the  leave? 
of  maple,  which  W.  B.  sends,  is  an  old 
offender  which  was  first  noticed  in  New 
York  State  in  1850  by  Asa  Fitch,  the 
first  entomologist  of  this  State.  Nothing 
however,  was  heard  of  the  insect  again 
until  1911,  when  it  suddenly  appeared  in 
considerable  numbers  at  Bolton,  N.  Y. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  abundant  in 
various  localities  in  New  York,  and  has 
caused  more  or  less  damage  to  maple 
sugar-bushes.  We  had  expected  to  see 
the  parasites  get  the  upper  hand  of  thi? 
pest  long  before  this,  but  it  seems  to  be 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 

The  control  would  be  a  simple  matter 
if  the  trees  could  be  sprayed  with  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  powder,  3  lbs.  in  100  gallon* 
of  water.  Shade  trees  c-an  be  sprayed 
easily  and  effectively.  If  the  trees  o? 
W.  B.  are  shade  trees  along  the  road  or 
standing  on  his  lawn  they  can  be  sprayed 
and  the  insect  easily  and  effectively  con¬ 
trolled.  The  poison  should  be  applied 
during  the  latter  half  of  June.  In  tht 
case  of  forest  trees  in  a  sugar-bush  or 
in  the  farm  woodlot,  the  matter  is  mort 
difficult.  I  do  not  see  any  very  econom¬ 
ical  method  of  control  under  such  condi¬ 
tion.  If  it  were  feasible  to  rake  tht 
fallen  leaves  and  burn  them  the  insect 
could  be  held  in  c-heck. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


Diner  :  “Waiter,  there’s  a  button  ij 
my  soup.”  Waiter  (ex-printer)  :  “Typo¬ 
graphical  error,  sir ;  it  should  be  ‘mut¬ 
ton.’  ” — The  Progressive  Grocer. 


Strawberries  and  Small  Fruits  I nterplanted  in  Orchard 


An  Interesting  Garden  Beautifies  the  Farmhouse 
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Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 


I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
tor  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  $4.75:  or  pure  Aluminum,  $6.25* 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
tlie  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  “ Poultry  Helps” 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  164-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY" 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks! 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

llAllll’C  latest  model 
IMA  (111  O  BONE  CUTTER 


■  1  y  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine:  never  clogs. 

■  10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■■fF.W.MANNCO.,  Box  f  5  MILFORD, MASS. 


STRICKLER’S  S.  C.  WRITE 

LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Bari  on  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type: 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  259  egg  line  cockerels.  No 
lights  used  ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
$17  per  100  ,  $82  per  600  ;  $160  per  1,000. 
Also  White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  same  price.  10%  books 
order  any  week  after  February  15 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Bo*  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 
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OFFICIALLY  APPROVED  Michigan.  Every 

breeder  passed  by  official  State  inspectors  un¬ 
der  supervision  of  Michigan  State  College.  . 


OUR  ACCREDITED  LEGHORNS  represent  13  years  of  careful 
breeding,  Foundation  of  Tancred,  Hollywood  and  Barron. 
ALSO  ACCREDITED  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Ancona s. 
Barred  Rocks.  Save  5%  by  ordering  before  March  1st. 
New  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

J.  H.  GEERLING.  Owner  R-  F.D.  1,  Bor  R  Zeeland.  Mich. 


Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  years.  Free  range  flocks  iu 
best  of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Catalog 
free.  Prices  low,  quality  considered, 

Holgate  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  Y.  Holgate,  Ohio 


rrvegg)  QUAUTY 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


PHILADELPHIA  MADE 

It's  Bettertlian  the“Just  as  Good”  kind  and  is  made 
only  in  Philadelphia  by  us.  Your  dealer  has  this 
Better  Brand  or  can  get  it  for  you.  If  not,  write  us. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HUBBARD  S  ££  CHICKS 


Pay  Big  Profits  as  Early  Broilers 


Every  chick  we  sell  is  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy 
northern  grown  stock,  State  Certified  for  six  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Our  healthy,  strong,  vigorous  chicks  insure  your  success. 
Hatches  every  week.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  tMJm£erA.  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

TRAPNESTEO  PEDIGREED 


Records  up  to  314  Eggs 

Your  selected  COCKERELS  now  ready  for  the 
breeding  pen.  Grand  egg  types  that  will  please  you. 
nil  ny  a|{|AV  ORDERS  now  being  booked. 
DHDI  vnlvn  Order  early.  Catalog  Oil  request. 


WEST  MANSFIELD.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 


BREEDING  OOCKERELS 

BABY  CHICKS,  S.  C.  R.  L  REDS  (Vibert’s  Strain) 
Cockerels,  $4  ap,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
(WyckoII  and  Hollywood  Strains) 

Cockerels,  93  up.  Range  raised  and  tested  for 
Bacillary  white  Diarrhoea.  Chicks  for  early  Broil'rs. 

A.  F.  FINQAR  Snnnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Ellxavllle,  N.Y. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


DARKS'  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

1  XJRE  STRAIN— NOME  BETTER— STRONG  w  *  11 

Special  Mating,  @18  per  100  Discount  on  1.000. 
English  White  Leghorn  same  price.  Order  early 
this  year.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa, 


BABY  OHICKS  BARRED 

ROCKS,  Mahood  Strain,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Tancred 
Strain  White  Leghorns,  These  chicks  are  Bred,  Hatched 
and  priced  right.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hatches  off  weekly.  Send  for  prices. 

K0STER  POULTRY  FARM  .Laurel.  Delaware 


THE  HENYARD 


Planning  for  Turkeys 

I  expect  to  raise  four  or  five  hundred 
(turkeys  in  1926 ;  what  size  building 
ishould  I  have  to  house,  say  400?  Is 
June  the  best  month  to  start  turkeys? 
Is  semi-solid  buttermilk  better  for  chick¬ 
ens  and  turkeys  than  dried  buttermilk, 
and  how  are  they  best  fed?  A.  II. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  expect  to 
dean  up  a  small  fortune  next  year.  Four 
or  five  hundred  turkeys,  selling  iu  the 
Fall  at  from  .$4  to  $6  per  head  would 
bring  better  returns  than  the  average 
farm,  unless,  possibly,  a  'silver  fox  farm, 
'but,  as  to  buildings,  I  am  at  loss  to 
advise  you.  Turkeys  are  not  usually 
raised  in  buildings  or  housed  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  They  do  best  when  given  their 
freedom  in  small  flocks.  This  enables 
them  to  find  a  large  part  of  their  food  in 
the  fields  over  which  they  roam  and  as 
they  will  roam  for  long  distances,  there 
lare  usually  grain  'fields  belonging  to 
neighbors  that  help  materially  to  fatten 
them,  all  of  which,  of  course,  adds  to 
the  net  profit,  for  food  cost  must  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  income  when  raising  tur¬ 
keys  if  the  real  return  from  them  is  to 
ibe  figured. 

My  idea  of  a  suitable  turkey  house  is 
a  roughly  built  shed  in  a  dry  place,  with 
high  poles  for  roosts  and  a  front  of 
■poultry  netting  to  let  air  in  and  keep 
marauding  animals  of  all  kinds  out. 
though,  if  I  had  four  or  five  hundred 
turkeys  in  such  a  shed,  I  should  also 
have  sleeping  quarters  for  myself  direct¬ 
ly  in  front  of  it„  with  a  burglar  alarm 
connecting  the  two  and  a  double-barreled 
shot  gun  in  a  rack  above  my  bed.  I 
should  also  have  a  strong  lock  on  the 
door  of  my  sleeping  quarters ;  it  would 
be  well,  in  case  of  being  rudely  awakened 
on  some  late  Fall  night,  to  be  able  to 
get  to  the  gun  first.  I  judge  that  a  shed 
20  ft.  deep  and  100  ft.  long  would  ac¬ 
commodate  400  matured  turkeys  for  the 
'time  that  they  would  be  housed,  though, 
as  such  a  shed  could  he  quickly  built,  I 
should  not  make  it  100  ft.  long  to  begin 
with.  It  might  be,  say,  20  ft.  long  at  the 
start,  with  provision  made  for  lengthen¬ 
ing  it  as  Fall  approached  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  size  of  the  flock  to  be  confined 
could  be  closely  estimated.  I  should  al¬ 
low  at  least  five  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  bird,  but  it  isn’t  necessary  to  provide 
that  amount  for  each  poult  hatched  in 
the  Spring.  All  flocks  of  turkeys  dwindle 
as  they  approach  marketing  age,  dwin¬ 
dling,  in  fact,  being  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  predicted  with  absolute  certainty 
when  raising  these  birds. 

May  and  early  June  are  good  months 
for  hatching  poults,  as  they  do  not  stand 
the  cold  and  wet  of  early  Spring  well. 
Semi-solid  'buttermilk  is  not  better  than 
dried  milk  for  poultry.  Both  are  excel¬ 
lent  and  the' choice  is  largely  one  of  com¬ 
parative  cost.  The  semi-solid  milk  is  fed 
as  drink,  dilluted  with  water,  or  in  its 
orginal  semi-solid  state.  Dried  milk  may 
he  dissolved  in  water  or  mixed  with  a 
dry  or  moist  mash.  The  exact  method 
of  feeding  either  of  these  is  not  material. 

M.  B.  D. 


Leg  Weakness 

I  have  a  flock  of  R.  I.  Reds,  May 
hatched,  good  healthy-l'ooking  birds,  but 
every  day  or  so  one  or  two  of  them  seem 
to  lose  control  of  their  legs,  act  lame. 
About  a  day  later  they  are  completely 
down  and  unable  to  walk,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  they  die.  I  also  have  a  flock 
of  yearling  White  Leghorns  which  are 
going  the  same  way,  leg  weaknness  and 
some  act  as  if  they  were  blind.  I  find 
them  dead  on  the  roost.  Leghorns  were 
the  first  affected  this  way.  Possibly  my 
Red  pullets  have  caught  the  disease  from 
the  Leghorns.  I  have  tried  everything 
X  know  of  to  overcome  this  trouble  with¬ 
out  success.  C.  A.  h. 

Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Any  information  that  I  can  give  you 
about  this  trouble  will  he  very  limited. 
I  have  been  hunting  for  it  for  several 
years  myself,  and  with  very  little  suc¬ 
cess.  A  recent  correspondent  is  very 
sure  that  it  is  due  to  a  form  of  intestinal 
inflammation,  due  to  certain  germs,  others 
believe  that  ordinary  intestinal  worms  are 
responsible  and  other,  like  myself,  free¬ 
ly  admit  that  they  don’t  know  the  cause 
or  causes  and  have  no  cures  to  offer. 
Very  possibly  an  autopsy  by  an  expert 
might  disclose  some  trouble  in  your  fowls 
that  brought  about  the  paraylsis  and 
death.  Even  if  you  are  not  an  expert, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  open  a  dead  bird 
and  examine  the  internal  organs,  not  for¬ 
getting  to  'open  the  intestinal  tract  for 
its  entire  length  in  search  of  worms  or 
other  plain  evidences  of  something  wrong. 
I  dou'bt  if  this  trouble  is  contagious,  but 
it  may  'be,  and  the  safest  plan  is  to  re¬ 
move  any  affected  birds  from  the  flock. 
A  simple  physic,  teaspoon  of  Epsom  salts 
dissolved  in  a  little  water,  cannot  injure 
the  bird  and  may  help.  Many  cases  re¬ 
cover  spontaneously,  indicating  that  there 
are  either  a  number  of  causes  of  this 
condition  -or  a  great  variation  in  its 
severity.  .  m.  b.  d. 


A  flock  of  chickens 
could  finance  this 
for  you 


A  BRIGHT,  cheerful,  “liv¬ 
able”  home  —  safety  from 
fire  risk  —  shorter  working 
hours!  The  income  from 
the  eggs  laid  by  the  average 
flock  of  chickens  can  earn 
this  for  you. 

That  shows  how  small  is 
the  cost  of  a  Colt  Lighting 
and  Cooking  Plant.  A  cost 
which  can  be  financed  to 
spread  over  months  if  you 
own  your  own  farm.  A  cost 
that  brings  you  safe,  bril¬ 
liant,  economical  light. 
Profitable  light,  too,  on  a 
direct  dollars-and-cents  basis 
—  for  scientific  tests  have 
shown  that  efficient  lighting 
lessens  by  one-third,  the 
chore  working  hours  on  the 
farm. 

Colt  Light  provides  per¬ 
fect  light  at  a  finger’s  touch 
for  reading,  sewing,  study¬ 
ing,  also  for  barns  and  out- 


No  other  proposition  offers  as  great 
an  opportunity  for  the  farm-trained 
man  as  selling  the  Colt  Light  Plant. 
Selling  experience  is  unnecessary,  for 
we  will  train  you  to  make  a  success 
of  this  work.  If  you  are  over  25 
years  old  and  drive  your  own  auto¬ 
mobile,  write  our  nearest  office  for 
full  particulars. 


houses.  It  furnishes  gas  for 
emergency  cooking  and  does 
away  with  the  need  for 
matches. 

With  Colt  Lighting  you 
simply  bury  the  generating 
tank  in  the  yard.  Concealed 
piping  leads  the  gas  away 
from  it  to  wherever  outlets 
may  be  required.  With  the 
large  200-lb.  Colt  Light 
Plant,  you  need  only  replace 
the  Union  Carbide  on  an 
average  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  Union  Carbide  is 
quickly  available  at  factory 
prices  from  one  of  1  7  5  ware¬ 
houses,  Investigate  Colt 
Light.  Write  today  for  our 
booklet,  “Daylight  24  hours 
a  day.’’ 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York,  N.  Y.  -  -  30  E.  42nd  St. 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  -  -  31  Exchange  St. 

Chicago.  Ill.  -  1001  Monadnock  Block 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  6th  and  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8th  and  Brannan  Sts. 


LIGHT 


Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  Rich  in  Vitamins  A  &  D 

FEED  your  poultry  COD  LIVER  OIL  now — to  improve  vitality, 
increase  egg  yield  and  secure  better  hatches. 

NATURAL  UNPRESSED  OIL  for  Poultry  and  Animal  Food  at 
following  prices:  1-gal.  cans,  $2.00;  5-gal.  cans,  $7.50;  10-gal. 
cans,  $13.50;  55-gallon  barrels  at  $1.00  per  gallon.  Prompt 
shipments  on  receipt  of  remittance.  Express  collect. 
NON-FREEZING  GRADES  FOR  HUMANS,  $2.50  GALLON. 

Marden-Wild  Corporation,  500  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 


195  Champion  1 95 
id  Belle  City 
140  Egg  Incubator  X30  Egg 

80  Egg  Incubator  $11.98;  Hot  Water  Copper 
Tank,  Self- Regulated.  $5.95  buys  80-Chick; 

$7.95  140-Chick:  $9.95  230-Chick  Hot- 
Water  Brooder.  save  $1.95.  Order  both. 

80  Slzalneubatorand  Brooder —  $15.95 
140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder —  $19.95 
230  Slzolncubator  and  Brooder — $29.95 

Freight  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 
If  in  a  hurry,  add  only  45c  for 
each  machine  and  I  will  ship  by 
Express  Prepaid.  Order  now  or 
write  me  today  for  Free  book 
""  r  “Hatching  Facts."  It  also  gives  Low 

Price  on  big  capacity  Incubators,  Coal  and  Oil  Canopy 
Brooders.  They  are  all  fully  Guaranteed.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  Racine, Wls. 


Poultry  Advocate  11"“'  25' 


12  MOS. 

!  TRIAL 

Our  33rd  year.  ”  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  ouly  tl  for  4  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse.  N-  V. 


ice  INCUBATOR  $12:45 

Has  all  the  features  that  Insure  big  hatches^  | 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  complete  nursery, 
perfect  heat  control  through  automatic  trip 
burner,  “Tycos”  thermometer 
held  so  chicks  can’t  break  tt 
when  hatching.  Detroit  Brood¬ 
ers,  too.  Write  for  low  combi¬ 
nation  price  today! 

Oetroit-Alliance  Incubator  Co. 


POULTRY! 

p.  TRIBUNE  j 

Best  Poultry  Paper 

Showing  Champions  in  all  Breeds 
and  Full  Page  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colors,  suitable  for  framing. 
FKEE  with  several  issues  during  year. 

9  Months*  Trial  1  ET  p 

<9  US  lc  stamps  accepted  Atlv 
Monthly  80  to  120  pages.  Practical 
articles  by  foremost  poultrymen 

lyr.  $1;  2yrs.  Sl.SO;  3  yrs.  $2, 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  201  Ht.  Morn*.  IU. 

Smo.ooc-  ><*'' 
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Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  onder 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  December  12,  1925: 

Week  Total 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Garret  W.  Bucks,  N.  J .  11  69 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  35  103 

The  Ferguson  F'arm,  Tenn .  ••  •• 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  51  229 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  2!*> 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  •*- 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  70 

Barred  Rock  Chicken  Farm,  N.  J .  0  is 

Mt.  Kemble  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  ’’J  2<sz 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc-.,  Mass .  *  o 

Foregate  Farm,  N.  J . “  XX 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I .  " 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J .  15 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  35  114 

John  Hall,  N.  J-  . .  33  395 

Chas.  W.  Creasy,  Pa.. . .  J-  IS 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Andrew  Petro,  Pa . 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . •  •  •  •  1J  778 

Kllbourn  Hatchery  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich  1  2 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Lambert  &  Sked,  N.  J . ’ .  31  124 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt .  48  15- 

Hall  Bros,  Conn .  26  o7 

White  Leghorns 

Pompton  Ave.  White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J.  57  235 

DeVries  Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  26  133 

gtonelelgh  Farms,  N.  Y .  70  276 

Noreross  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J. .  .  19  19- 

Wellward  Farm,  N.  Y .  50  262 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  58  409 

Purltas  Spring  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio .  41  161 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  30  114 

Amakassin  Farm.  N.  Y . 31  215 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  26  301 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J .  S3  51 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  77  3<-> 

Higliview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  15  92 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y .  -3  lol 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  67  387 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  18  122 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  59  202 

Whitacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  15  29 

Bartow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  37  204 

8.  C.  Price,  Pa .  30  231 

Theodore  R.  Apgar.  N.  J .  46  221 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  14  104 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  30  145 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  41  236 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  34  92 

Karols  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  31  220 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  39  201 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  8  33 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  65  313 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  55  188 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  60  184 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . .  26  68 

O.  G.  Parker,  N.  Y .  58  227 

Wm  P.  Flint,  N.  J . . .  •  16  111 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  25  190 

Kuhl  Krest,  N.  J .  49  320 

Golden  Oaks  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  39  242 

Engleside  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  69  326 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  N.  J .  58  247 

A.  Turrin,  N.  J .  20  193 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  47  161 

Feinderf  Farm  N.  J .  40  186 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Tarni,  N.  J .  72  459 

Atidley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  24  58 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 17  117 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  64  138 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  13  100 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  35  168 

Rocky  wood  Farm.  N.  J .  1  9 

Lewis  Farms.  R.  1 .  30  129 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . .  20  171 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  59  363 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J . ' . * .  66  194 

Eigenraueh  &  DeWintor,  N.  J .  49  165 

H.  Rapp,  Sr.,  N.  J .  43  226 

Butier  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  57  291 

David  Fox,  N.  J .  38  161 

Monmouth  Co.  J.  Pltry  Clubs,  N.  J...  47  247 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J .  17  174 

Oakwood  Farms,  N.  J .  50  216 

Fairfield  Pltry  Farms.  N.  J.'. .  5  80 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J .  28  317 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  1  162 

H.  Westervelt,  N.  J .  48  249 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J .  40  107 

John  Cray,  N.  J .  •  •  ■  • 

Maplewood  ‘Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  -2  -1- 

Monntain  View  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  43  17o 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  73  462 

United  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  42  20o 

G.  Lelbach.  N.  J .  •• 

Turrell  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  15  lo7 

Woiman  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  43  -45 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  28  58 

Square  Deal  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  24  -45 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  12  142 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ohio .  16  41 

Mottled  Houdans 

Bkylands  Farms,  N.  Y .  1  p| 

Total  .  3414  17081 


tie  occurrence  of  crooked  breast  bones. 
I  doubt,  if  the  defective  pullets  that  you 
now  have  will  prove  profitable  layers; 
it  is  quite  likely  that  they  are  deficient  in 
stamina  otherwise  and,  at  the  high  price 
of  feeds,  pullets  should  be  well  culled  in 
the  Fall.  M.  B.  d. 


A  Long  Island  Hen  Man 

Your  paper  is  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive,  and  I  look  forward  to  receiv¬ 
ing  it  every  week.  I  am  interested  the 
most  in  your  articles  on  poultry,  as  that 
is  the  line  of  business  I  am  engaged  in. 

I  have  adopted  a  few  schemes  of  my 
own  in  connection  with  my  farm  that 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers.  My  brooder-houses  are  used  for 
store-houses  in  the  Winter  after  I  have 
put  my  pullets  in  Winter  quarters.  I 
store  all  my  mangel  beets  in  one  house, 
12  x  18  ft.,  and  in  the  other  of  the  same 
size  I  keep  my  whole  corn  that  I  get  in 
from  the  fields. 

I  have  a  way  of  cleaning  my  dropping 
boards  under  the  roosts  that  save  time 
and  labor.  They  are  6  x  20  ft.  long.  I 
have  rigged  up  a  scraper  that  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  continuous  rope  running 
through  pulleys.  All  I  do  is  pull  this 
down  and  it  cleans  all  the  droppings  off 
the  boards,  then  pull  it  up  ready  for  use 
again. 

Another  idea  in  regard  to  mash  hop¬ 
pers  ;  I  have  made  one  about  20  ft.  long 
by  12  in.  wi<$e  with  troughs  6  in.  deep, 
that  has  hinged  lids  that  can  be  closed 
at  night.  This  wili  allow  about  75  birds 
to  eat  at  once.  I  have  automatic  drink¬ 
ing  fountains  for  water  with  cut-offs  at 
each  fountain  to  be  used  in  freezing 
weather.  I  have  lofts  over  my  henhouses 
which  I  fill  with  wheat  grown  on  the 
farm  ;  this  wheat  is  thrown  down  to  the 
birds  each  day,  and  they  eat  the  kernels 
and  the  straw  is  used  for  litter.  I  grow 
my  own  corn  and  find  that  the  manure 
from  the  hens  can  be  used  to  advantage 
by  putting  it  on  the  fields  as  soon  as 
collected.  This  is  also  true  in  regard  to 
wheat,  which  I  raise  to  supply  grain  for 
my  1.500  hens.  My  eggs  are  all  sold  at 
the  door  during  the  Summer  at  the  high¬ 
est  prices,  and  during  the  Winter  I  ship 
to  New  York  markets.  I  figure  to  make 
about  $2.50  on  each  hen  during  the  year. 
Of  course  this  means  work.  When  you 
use  the  proper  tools  you  can  save  your¬ 
self  a  lot  of  hard  work.  I  find  that  most 
all  implements  on  the  farm  can  be  used 
with  a  tractor  or  truck.  I  have  both, 
and  use  them  with  my  corn  planter  and 
corn  cutter,  also  the  cultivator,  besides 
the  plow  and  disk  harrow.  Even  the 
seed  drill,  mower  and  hay-rake  can  be 
used  with  power  such  as  a  tractor  or 
truck.  I  aim  to  make  gas  and  electricity 
work  for  me,  but  I  have  to  use  my  head 
to  make  the  plans,  george  R.  howell. 

Long  Island. 


eight  quarts  scratch  grain  late  in  the 
evening  under  electric  light,  but  early  in 
September  I  was  getting  approximately 
30  eggs  per  day,  and  now  I  am  only  get¬ 
ting  20  eggs  per  day.  Is  there  anything 
you  can  suggest  to  increase  the  egg 
production?  w.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

The  handling  of  a  flock  of  early-hatched 
pullets  to  get  early  Fall  production  and 
yet  avoid  molting,  such  as  your  birds  are 
undergoing,  requires  considerable  skill 
and  care.  Too  early  maturity,  sudden 
changes  in  management  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  are  very  apt  to  provoke  neck  molt¬ 
ing  and1  slackening  in  egg  production.  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  that  you  can  do 
to  prevent  this  molting,  now  that  it  has 
started,  and  radical  changes  in  feeding 
or  management  will  be  very  sure  to  in¬ 
crease  your  trouble.  You  may  have  mis¬ 
managed  the  lighting  of  this  flock  or  have 
done  something  else  that  disturbed  the 
balance  and  brought  on  a  neck  molt.  I 
can  only  suggest  that  you  adopt  a  rational' 
course  of  feeding  and  management  and 
avoid  its  frequent  overhauling  in  attempts 
to  make  the  flock  respond  to  your  wishes. 
Laying  pullets  are  to  he  handled  with  a 
delicate  touch.  Make  all  necessary 
changes  gradually  should  be  the  rule. 

M.  B.  D. 


Crooked  Breast  Bones 

By  examining  my  five  months  old  pul¬ 
lets  I  discover  some  of  them  have  crooked 
»reast  bones,  some  are  very  crooked. 
Would  you  recommend  keeping  these 
jirds  for  layers,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
?ell  them  off?  I  believe  these  crooked 
bones  were  made  so  by  over  crowding 
under  the  brooder  stoves.  M.  F.  P. 

New  York. 

The  crooked  hones  were  probably 
•a used  by  lack  of  proper  food  when  the 
■hicks  were  young,  or  the  lack  of  ability 
upon  the  part  of  the  chicks  to  utilize  all 
of  the  elements  of  their  food.  Confine¬ 
ment.  within  doors,  where  the  only  light 
Sfiven  the  chicks  is  “strained”  through 
eflass,  may  nullify  the  good  effect  of  the 
needed  minerals  for  bone  formation  and 
results  in  rickets.  Most  chicks,  nowa¬ 
days,  have  well  balanced  rations,  these  in¬ 
cluding  the  necessary  vitamins,  but  many 
are  deprived  of  outdoor  sunlight  and  suf¬ 
fer  from  soft  bone  formation  in  spite  of 
their  food.  If  you  are  obliged  to  confine 
chicks  in  the  future,  add  codliver  oil  to 
their  ration  (one  to  two  per  cent)  and  I 
do  not  think  that  you  will  be  bothered  by 


Hens  Do  Not  Lay 

They  have  been  molting  ever  since 
July  and  some  have  not  laid  since  July. 
Some  have  laid  a  very  little;  they  are 
very  hearty.  Some  I  keep  warm  and 
some  run  out ;  all  the  same  breed.  I 
keep  them  clean,  no  lice.  I  keep  clean 
fresh  water  for  all,  I  feed  them  cracked 
corn,  wheat  and  oats.  I  mix  it,  one 
quart  wheat,  one  quart  oats,  two  quarts 
cracked  corn.  I  give  them  squash,  oyster 
shells,  and  egg  mash.  They  are  in  good 
condition  and  fat.  G.  w.  G. 

Maryland. 

You  do  not  mention  the  age  of  these 
hens,  a  thing  that  might  have  consider¬ 
able  to  do  with  their  non-laying,  as  old 
fowls  are  likely  to  take  a  long  time  to 
molt.  I  judge,  from  what  you  write, 
that  this  flock  commenced  molting  very 
early  and  has  not  finished  the  process, 
an  evidence  of  rather  low  vitality  and 
of  poor  productivity  for  the  yeai\  You 
are  evidently  feeding  a  good  ration  and, 
if  your  hens  are  fat,  enough  of  it.  It  is 
possible  that  they  are  not  getting  enough 
animal  protein  in  their  food  and  that  the 
addition  of  more  meat  scrap  or  milk  in 
some  form  would  hurry  up  their  recovery 
and  resumption  of  egg  laying.  Not  know¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  meat  or  dried  milk  in 
your  mash.  I  cannot  say  positively  as  to 
this,  but  it  may  well  be  suspected.  If 
you  have  or  can  get  skim-milk  or  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk.  I  would  suggest  putting 
it  before  your  hens  in  liberal  quantity  or, 
you  could  add  say  30  lbs.  of  dried  milk 
per  hundred  to  your  mash.  M.  B.  D. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

We  have  a  few  hens  that  lose  the  use 
of  their  feet  and  legs  and  seem  to  gasp 
for  breath.  They  look  fairly  well  but 
for  this  trouble.  What  is  this  a  sign  of 
and  what  can  we  do?  One  hen  has  a 
swelling  over  her  right  eye  that  looks 
as  though  it  is  filled  with  pus.  Can  this 
be  treated  in  any  way,  possibly  opened? 

New  York.  w.  n.  e. 

No,  I  cannot  tell  you  why  hens  and 
young  fowls  lose  the  use  of  their  legs; 
it  is  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of 
poultry  keeping.  There  are  probably  a 
number  of  causes,  the  apparent  paraly¬ 
sis  being  a  symptom  of  some  internal 
trouble,  perhaps  eonected’  with  the  di¬ 
gestive  system,  perhaps  some  disturbance 
of  th'e  nerve  centers.  Aside  from  ad¬ 
ministering  a  cathartic,  like  a  teaspoon 
or  two  of  castor  oil,  or  one  of  Epsom 
salts  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  I  have 
no  remedy  to  recommend.  Some  recover 
without  treatment ;  I  suspect  that  those 
that  recover  with  treatment  would  have 
recovered  if  the  treatment  had  been 
omitted. 

Swelling  about  the  eyes,  with  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  matter,  indicates  roup  and  the 
affected  bird  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock.  A  swelling  beneath  the  eye,  filling 
of  a  sack  there  with  matter,  may  become 
hard  and  need  to  be  removed  through  an 
incision,  but  unless  the  bird  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  one,  I  shouldn’t  risk  in¬ 
fection  of  others  by  treating  it  and  leav¬ 
ing  it  with  the  rest.  If  you  wish  to  treat 
the  hen,  wash  the  eyes  and  nostrils  out 
frequently  with  a  mild  antiseptic  solu¬ 
tion,  an  ounce  of  boric  acid  to  the  quart 
of  water  will  do,  and  put  a  drop  or  two 
of  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  argyrol 
into  the  eye  once  daily  after  cleansing. 

M.  B.  D. 


Handling  Pullets 

I  have  90  Leghorn  pullets,  hatched  the 
latter  part  of  March,  and  began  laying 
early  in  September,  even  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  gave  them  all  the  scratch 
grains  they  would  eat.  I  notice  that 
three  or  four  pullets  are  losing  their 
feathers  on  the  back  of  their  neck.  Is 
there  anything  that  I  can  do  to  prevent 
,  the  molt  and  increase  the  consumption  of 
food?  I  am  at  present  feeding  them 


of 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  specialize  on  the  6  moat  popular  breads 
of  baby  chicks.  Our  breeding  flocks  are  of 
the  highest  quality  —  culled  and  banded  for 
high  agg  production.  Write  for  free  oircular 
describing  White  Leghorns,  Whits  and  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reda, 
Aneonas,  and  Buff  Rocks.  Every  Chiek  is 
guaranteed  alive  when  you  receive  them. 

Marion  Community  Hatchery 

Dept.  15  Marion,  Ohio 
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COD  LIVER  OIL 

MILLER-LISZKA  CORPORATION 
24-95  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

For  Baby  Chicks 
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American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

4  23  cts. 

-J  Yr.  75c  2  YEARS  $1  5  Yrs.  $2 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue— tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully . 
Established  1874.  Only  26c  for  4  mos.  Stamps  accepted. 

American  Poultry  Journal.  1G-523  Plymouth  CL,  Chicago 

-  1  — . .  ■  ,  ■  .  —  ■■ 

191  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

Consecutive  Years 

is  the  official  production  record  of  our  pens  at  Storrs 
Laying  Contest.  Stock  Certified  by  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders.  PEDI¬ 
GREED  S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS— CHICKS- 
PINECREST  ORCHARDS  Groton,  Mass. 

BABY  CHICKS  single  comb 
U/IUI  mivna  WHiTE  leghorns 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  The  kind  that  pays. 
Send  for  price  list. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Lono  Branch,  N.  J. 


Pure  Tancred  Leghorns  eggs 

Farms  last  Spring.  THOS.  METT 


few  for  sale  hatched  from 
bought  from  Tancred 
TTLER,  Ea«t  Mlilitone,  S.  i. 


Pure  Bred  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  Toms,  oio 

Order  early.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,’N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys SaflUSToSSf 

and  hig  bone,  Sired  by  sons  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Miss  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  Draper.  Virginia 

Fine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  mIf 

lard  Ducks,*;  per  pr.  Address  ROUGH  LANDS.  Washinitaa,  Cann. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'"PHIS  Is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5,  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Special  Announcement 

Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm,  owing  to  inability  to  keep  any  chicks  after 
April  30th,  quotes  following  prices:  May  1st  to  15th,  $18.00  per  hundred; 

May  15th  to  31st,  $15.00  per  hundred  and  June  chicks  $12.00  per  hundred. 

Taken  at  farm  $2.00  per  hundred  below  above.  Chicks  before  May 
1st  or  in  lots  less  than  100,  prices  quoted  in  free  circular.  Choice 
cockerels,  immediate  delivery,  $3.00  to  $8.00. 

LONE  ELM  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  282-G  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

■uww-: 


You  Must  Feed  Meat  and  Bone 

to  laying  hens  and  growing  chicks  if  you  are  tolobtain  a  big  yield  of  eggs  and  greatest  growth. 
Animal  protein  and  available  lime  are  absolute  essentials  in  the  modern  poultry  ration. 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Bone  Scraps 

supply  these  necessities  at  lowest  cost  yet  in  best  form.  Made  under  our  exclusive,  ad¬ 
vanced  process  in  a  sanitary  factory,  from  clean,  sweet,  appetizing  materials.  No  garbage 
or  tainted  stock — no  refuse  or  filler.  Just  good  meat  and  bone  roasted  and  ground  fine 
for  mixing  with  the  mash.  Diamond  Pick  supplies  more  poultry  feed  per  dollar  in¬ 
vested  than  anything  else  on  the  market!  45%  to  50%  animal  protein — ample  bone 
phosphate  of  lime;  practically  no  fibre.  All  safe,  wholesome  feed.  Ask  your  dealer.  He 
doubtless  has  the  genuine  Diamond  Pick  in  stock.  If  not,  we  will  ship  you 

lOO-lb.  Bag— Freight  Paid— Only  $3.50 

to  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Conn.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  Va.  and  W.  Va.  only 

^  M  M  ■■  M  M  ■■  wm  ■*  ■■  M  M  M  M  M  M  M  ■,  ■§  M  ■*  M  ■§  M  M  Wm  wm  ■■  ■■■■■*  ■■  ■*  Hi  ■■  HI  ■■  M  ■§  ■§  Hi  Ml  ■§  Bi  ■■  ■■■*■■■■■■■■■ 

Use  the  coupon  today — Samples  free 
ATLAN  MFC.  CO. 

1 42- 1 46  A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N„  J. 

Enclosed  find  $3.50.  Ship  me  a  100-lb.  bag  of  Diamond  Pick  Meat  and  Bone  Scraps,  freight 
paid.  If  1  am  not  entirely  satisfied,  you  are  to  return  my  money  on  request. 

NAME . . . . . . 

P.  O  ADDRESS . 

SHIPPING  ADDRESS . 

My  Feed  Dealer  is . . . . . . . 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  9,  1926 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  he  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Wlhen  I  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  know  I 
am  reading  truth,  that  is  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure,  which  we  do  not  get  so  much  now¬ 
adays.  As  long  as  I  can  get  a  dollar  I 
shall  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  1  am  most  75 
years  old,  and  hope  to  have  the  paper 
as  long  as  I  live.  C.  F.  W. 

'New  Hampshire. 

This  is  our  most  cherished  New 
Year’s  message  because  our  ideal  for 
nearly  40  years  to  print  nothing  not  the 
truth  has  been  discovered,  and  spon¬ 
taneously  expressed  by  a  man  on  the  farm 
qualified  to  speak  with  75  years  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  discretion  behind  his  words. 
We  can  never  hope  for  a  higher  compli- 
ihent.  Thank  you. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  I 
know  of  no  other  paper  like  it.  I  al¬ 
ways  look  for  Publisher’s  Desk  page  first, 
and  when  it  comes  to  fakers  it  certainly 
hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head. 

Michigan.  L.  R.  w. 

We  never  like  to  hit  anyone,  we  never 
would  hit  the  fakers,  if  they  keep  on 
their  own  side  of  the  fence,  but  when 
they  put  our  -friends  in  peril,  we  do  not 
measure  the  force  of  our  hit. 

As  I  am  a  subscriber  and  advertiser  I 
would  like  you  to  advise  me  regarding 
the  reliability  of  the  Wall  Street  Icono¬ 
clast,  George  Graham  Rice,  editor  and 
treasurer.  I  know  quite  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  Who  are  taking  advice  from  the  pub¬ 
lication,  hoping  to  recover  some  of  the 
money  lost  in  Dolling  stocks.  J.  \V.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  jumping  from  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire  for  the  Dolling  dupes  to  turn  to 
George  Graham  Rice  in  order  to  recover 
their  lost  fortunes.  As  a  wildcat  pro¬ 
moter  Rice  ranks  among  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  type.  His  stock  operations  in  the 
past  have  been  violations  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  laws.  He  was  convicted  of  swindling 
investors  a  few  years  ago,  but  like  E.  G. 
Lewis,  Rice  capitalizes  his  wrong-doing  to 
lure  new  victims.  Dolling  Company  was 
only  a  kindergarten  student  in  high 
finance  compared  with  this  past  master  of 
the  art  of  separating  people  from  their 
money. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  poultry  tonic 
and  worm  expellant  described  in  the  en¬ 
closed  circular  of  American  Poultry  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  From  the 
statements  of  some  of  the  large  poultry- 
men,  if  true,  as  seen  on  the  last  page,  it 
must  be  a  good  thing,  but  I  don’t  care 
to  drop  any  good  money  in  it  until  I 
know  for  sure.  o.  A.  R. 

Delaware. 

The  circular  describes  a  wonderful  new 
scientific  discovery,  a  few  drops  of  which 
in  drinking  water  or  mash  rids  poultry 
of  all  intestinal  parasites,  worms,  germs, 
etc.  Strange  how  many  of  these  “new 
scientific  discoveries”  there  are !  The 
claims  made  for  this  preparation  would 
be  considered  so  ridiculous  by  any  com¬ 
petent  investigator  of  poultry  diseases  as 
at  once  to  condemn  those  who  offer  it, 
and  any  institution  with  which  they  are 
connected,  as  deliberately  and  intention¬ 
ally  endeavoring  to  perpetrate  a  fraud 
upon  poultry-keepers. 

An  interesting  case  has  just  been  de¬ 
cided  in  Chicago  defining  a  man’s  right 
to  the  use  of  his  own  name  in  a  business 
enterprise  when  an  old  established  house 
bearing  the  same  name  has  a  reputation 
for  the  name  in  any  particular  line  of 
business. 

Alex  Henderson,’  of  Chicago,  started 
a  seed  business  under  the  name  of 
“Henderson’s  Seed  Store,”  also  as  “A. 
Henderson  &  Co.”  A  suit  was  brought 
by  the  old  established  firm  of  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  35-37  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York  City,  with  view  to  preventing 
Alex  Henderson  from  using  the  above 
names  in  the  conduct  of  his  seed  business. 

The  District  Court  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  in  order  to  use  the 
name  of  Henderson  in  connection  with 
the  seed  business,  the  prefix  “Alex”  must 
be  used  and  that  until  his  business  is 
regularly  incorporated  he  must  not  use 


“and  company”  after  it.  This  ruling  of 
the  courts  is  along  the  lines  of  common 
sense  to  prevent  any  individual,  because 
he  happens  to  bear  the  same  name  as  an 
established  house  of  high  standing,  to 
capitalize  the  standing  of  that  house  to 
his  own  advantage.  The  evidence  in  the 
case  showed  that  many  people  had 
patronized  the  Chicago  store  being  under 
the  impression  from  the  style  of  name 
used  that  they  were  dealing  with  the 
Chicago  branch  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
of  New  York. 

There  have  been  many  cases  of  this 
kind  where  an  individual  sought  to  Steal 
the  good  will  of  an  established  firm.  We 
have  always  felt  that  morally  such  tac¬ 
tics  were  just  as  much  of  a  larceny  as 
though  the  individual  put  bis  hands  in 
the  cash  drawer  of  the  company  im¬ 
posed  upon  and  took  the  money  found 
there. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
the  Terrill  Hygienic  Institute,  New  York, 
and  the  Cascade  appliance  for  administer¬ 
ing  -the  internal  baths?  I  am  a 
graduate  nurse,  and  a  registered  nurse 
of  New  York  State.  I  am  enclosing  a 
pamphlet  and  two  papers  for  you  to  read. 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  N.  R.  A. 

The  “Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,”  Chicago,  issues  a  pamphlet 
on  this  subject  with  the  terse  comment : 
“A  fraudulently  exploited  device  for 
giving  rectal  enemas.”  Terrill  also  ex¬ 
ploits  the  “Ideal  Sight  Restorer”  under 
another  name.  The  methods  and  results 
obtained  are  about  on  a  par  with  that 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  patent  medicine 
“quack  doctor.”  Those  further  interested 
might  send  to  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  pamphlet. 

Some  time  ago  II.  C.  Lytle,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Ohio,  advertised  'some  dogs.  I 
answered  his  advertisement  and  told  him 
I  wanted  a  skunk  dog.  He  sent  me  a 
dog.  and  said  if  she  was  no  good  send  her 
back  and  he  would  send  me  another.  She 
was  worthless,  so  I  sent  her  back  and 
he  sent  another  that  is  still  worse.  I 
wrote  him  asking  him  whether  if  I  re¬ 
turned  this  dog.  he  would  return  my 
money.  He  wrote  that  the  dog  worked 
all  right  for  him,  but  he  would  sell  me 
another.  I  told -him  that  I  had  no  use 
for  two  worthless  dogs.  Please  see  what 
you  can  do  with  him.  The  amount  is 
$25.  h.  R.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

II.  C.  Lytle  has  not  responded  to  sev¬ 
eral  letters  regarding  this  complaint.  He 
has  therefore  put  himself  in  the  class  of 
dog  “gyps”  to  be  avoided. 

I  am  sending  you  the  enclosed  which 
looks  as  though  it  might  be  a  new  way 
of  getting  easy  money.  At  any  rate  I 
have  no  spare  dollars  to  give  them. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  r. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  propo¬ 
sition  enclosed — it  is  the  very  old  “mem¬ 
bership  scheme”  of  the  National  Thrift 
Society,  Detroit,  Mich.  We  should  say 
that  the  “thrift"  applies  only  to  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  scheme,  and  not  to  those 
who  may  respond  to  the  appeal  and  pay 
for  a  membership.  The  Pennsylvania 
subscriber  is  wise. 

Will  you  help  me  to  get  back  $75  from 
Pacos  Poultry  Farm,  Turners  Falls, 
Mass.  I  bought  50  pullets  and  I  never 
got  them.  His  letter  said  that  he  has 
been  in  the  poultry  business  15  years.  I 
cannot  get  along  and  lose  that  money.  I 
saw  his  advertisement  in  the  Reliable 
Poultry  Journal.  See  if  you  can  do  any¬ 
thing  to  help  me.  g.  a.  d. 

Massachusetts.  • 

Several  letters  addressed  to  R.  J. 
Godin,  proprietor  of  the  Pacos  Poultry 
Farm  bring  no  response.  The  record 
would  indicate  this  poultry  farm  is  a 
pretty  good  one  to  avoid  when  in  the 
market  for  stock. 

May  21  I  sent  to  Mrs.  George  A. 
Withers,  561  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York, 
four  pups  at  $20.  Although  I  have 
written  her  three  'times,  and  she  has 
heretofore  always  been  prompt  pay,  I 
can  get  no  reply  nor  my  money.  She  goes 
under  name  of  “Palace  Bird  and  Dog 
Mart.  Will  you  see  what  you  can  do 
for  me?  I  wrote  her  first  of  week  if  I 
got  no  reply  I  should  place  it  with  vour 
attorney.  F.  A.  s> 

New  York. 

As  long  as  our  subscribers  raise  pup¬ 
pies  and  send  them  to  irresponsible  deal¬ 
ers  they  will  suffer  losses  as  the  one 
noted  above.  The  owners  of  this  store 
disappeared  over  night,  and  no  trace  of 
them  can  be  found.  Our  efforts  were  un¬ 
successful  in  obtaining  a  settlement. 


Increase  Your  Feeding  Profits 
by  Qrinding  Your  Qrain l 

The  McCormick  -  Deering  Engine  is  built  in  IV2,  3,  6,  and 
10-h.  p.  sizes  for  successful  operation  on  all  jobs  and  under 
all  conditions.  All  sizes  have  removable  cylinder,  replace¬ 
able  main  bearings,  enclosed  crankcase,  high-tension  mag¬ 
neto,  throttle  governor,' and  simple,  efficient  mixer.  There  is 
ample  provision  for  cooling.  Working  parts  are  protected 
from  dust  and  safld.  All  worn  parts  can  be  replaced  at  mod¬ 
erate  cost.  Altogether,  the  McCormick-Deering  is  the  ideal 
engine  for  the  man  who  wants  dependable,  efficient,  long- 
lived  power. 

The  horse- power  range  gives  you  a  choice  of  power  for 
shelling  and  grinding,  and  for  running  the  washing  machine, 
cream  separator,  churn,  lighting  plant,  water  pump,  etc. 
You’ll  find  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  usefulness  of 
your  McCormick-Deering  Engine. 

Feed  Qrinders 

McCormick-Deering  Feed  Grinders  are  made  in  three  types 
■  and  three  sizes  for  grinding  various  combinations  of  grains. 

Each  grinder  is  well-built  for  many  years  of  good  work. 

The  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  demonstrate » 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick-Deering  Line 
of  ENGINES  and  GRINDERS 


Made 


Easiest  Running  Mill 

Relly  Duplex  Mills  require  25  per 
cent  less  power,  do  more  work 
than  any  other  mill  of  equal  size. 
Grind  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  kaffir  corn,  cotton  seed, 
corn  in  shucks,  sheaf  oats  or  any 
kind  of  grain.  For  speed  and 
complete  grinding  the 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

Can’t  Be  Beat 

Easilyoperated.  Neverchokes, 
7  sizes.  Fully  guaranteed.  Any 
power.  Especially  adapted 
for  Farm  Engines  and  Trac¬ 
tors.  Write  for  catalog. 


Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.  Bepl.ijO  Springfield,  Qhk 


Virginians 

Chesapeake  &0hio  Ry 

£  $10 


p * 
acre 
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Fertile  land  with  improvements.  * 
Delightful  climate  and  year-round 
grazing.  General  Farming.Truck- 
ing.  Dairying,  Cattle  and  Poultry 
do  well.  Dependable  and  fast 
transportation  to  best  markets  at  reasonable  freight  rates. 
Excellent  schools  and  churches,  hospitable  people.  Good 
roads,  low  taxes,  increasing  values,  attractive  coloniza¬ 
tion  tracts.  Write  for  handsome  booklet  giving  com¬ 
plete  information.  Sent  free. 


Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 
Room  336,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


W  e  Have  Faith  in  Dairy  Farmers 

For  nearly  thirty  years,  dairy  farmers  have  shown 
their  faith  in  Harder  Silos.  Now,  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  our  faith  in  Eastern  dairymen.  In 
order  that  we  may  help  them  clear  a  profit  under 
present  conditions,  we  are  making  unusually  lib¬ 
eral  terms  to  any  responsible  dairyman. 

There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  doing  without  a 
silo  or  scraping  along  with  only  one  when  you  really 
need  two.  A  small  down-payment  will  secure  one, 
and  the  rest  so  arranged  that  only  a  little  need  be 
set  aside  from  each  milk  check.  The  extra  milk 
from  feed  now  wasted  will  pay  for  your  Silo. 
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are  equipped  with  the  new  patented  Harder-Victor 
Front  —  the  biggest  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 
You  can  put  them  up  without  skilled  labor. 

Write  for  our  free  book,  “Saving  with  Silos”  and 
particulars  of  our  easy-payment  plan.  Study  the 
strong  points  of  Harder  construction.  Learn  how  you 
can  make  bigger  profits  with  a  better  silo. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  Box  C 


Health  Notes 


Child  Injured  at  Birth 

My  son  was  injured  at  birth,  a  fault 
of  the  physician  and  I  never  went  to 
the  lawyer  about  it  until  last  year.  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  he  would  outgrow  it,  but 
he  grew  gradually  worse.  I  went  to  a. 
lawyer  last  year,  and  he  told  me  that  it 
was  a  clear  case  if  I  had  only  come  be¬ 
fore  the  child  was  two  years  old,  but  he 
was  then  five.  Could  I  get  damages? 

Lansing,  Ohio.  w.  O. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that  you 
could  obtain  damages  for  malpractice 
after  five  years,  and  still  less  likely  that 
you  could  prove  your  child’s  injuries  to 
be  the  fault  of  the  attending  physician. 
The  advice  of  your  lawyer  was  probably 
good  in  the  case. 


Relief  from  Asthma 

I  am  bothered  a  lot  with  asthma ; 
some  nights  I  haVe  to  get  up  and  sit  up 
a  while  and  smoke  medicated  cigarettes. 
They  do  relieve  me,  but  get  stopped  up 
every  time  I  work  in  dust  or  when  the 
wind  is  south.  Have  taken  a  lot  of  dif¬ 
ferent  medicines,  but  keep  about  the 
same.  Do  you  know  of  anything  I  could 
get  more  relief  from?  I  am  40  years  old 
and  the  best  relief  I  ever  got  was  the 
year  1013,  when  I  worked  on  a  stock 
farm  in  Southwestern  Nebraska,  and 
at  Fort  Collins,  Col.  Must  I  leave  home 
again  to  get  better  breathing.  We  have 
22  cows  here  and  110  acres  land.  Two 
different  doctors  told  me  they  could  not 
cure  me,  and  advised  a  high  altitude  in 
the  Southwest  would  be  best.  One  of 
them  told  me  horse  dust  was  bad,  also 
smell  of  dogs.  I  do  not  curry  horses. 

(New  Jersey.  E.  c.  A. 

Asthma,  which  is  spoken  of  frequently 
ns  a  disease,  is  rather  symptom  of  a 
great  variety  of  conditions,  though,  when 
no  underlying  cause  can  be  found,  it  is 
termed  essential  asthma,  a  term  which 
sounds  well  and  conceals  considerable 
ignorance.  There  is  no  cure  for  all  types 
of  asthma,  though  some  are  amenable  to 
treatment;  much  depends  upon  the  cause. 
If  the  emanations  from  animals  bring 
on  an  attack,  keeping  away  from  those 
particular  animals  will  cure;  if  certain 
flowers  or  certain  foods  are  responsible, 
those  flowers  or  foods  should,  if  possible, 
be  discovered  and  avoided.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  but  one  thing  that  brings 
on  your  attacks  and,  by  careful  observa¬ 
tion,  you  may  find  it.  Among  the  things 
that  may  legitimately  come  under  sus¬ 
picion  are  the  dandruff  and  hairs  from 
certain  animals,  horses,  cows,  dogs,  cats, 
the  feathers  of  fowls,  the  odor  and  pol¬ 
len  from  certain  flowers,  eggs,  fish  or 
other  foods.  You  may  make  a  game  of 
watching  your  daily  habits  and  trying 
to  associate  some  particular  thing  with 
your  attacks;  you  may  discover  the  real 
cause.  For  instance,  if  an  attack  comes 
on  after  eating  codfish  balls  for  break¬ 
fast,  sleeping  on  a  feather  pillow  or  mat¬ 
tress,  playing  with  the  dog,  currying  a 
horse,  smelling  certain  flowers  or  doing 
some  other  particular  thing,  experiment 
to  find  out  if  that  particular  thing  al¬ 
ways  brings  on  an  attack.  Asthmatics 
who  have  gone  to  a  distant  place  to  be 
free  from  their  trouble  have,  before  now, 
found  out  that  their  freedom  was  due, 
not  to  going  to  that  place  but  to  get¬ 
ting  away  from  something  at  home. 
Strange  as  it-  may  seem,  disposing  of 
the  family  cat,  getting  rid  of  feather 
pillows  and  cushions  and  doing  other 
similar  things  have  cured  asthmatics  of 
long  standing.  Such  luck  cannot  always 
be  expected  but,  in  view  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties,  search  for  one’s  particular  enemy  is 
worth  making. 

The  powders  and  cigarettes  used  for 
relief  from  asthma  attacks  are  made  from 
simple  drugs  that  relieve  the  spasm  of 
asthma  when  their  smoke  is  inhaled. 
They  relieve  but  cannot  cure.  Potassium 
nitrate  is  one  of  these,  and  thin,  blotting 
paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  20  parts  to  80  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  then  dried  in  the  air  may  be 
rolled  into  a  cigarette  or  used  to  cover 
a  cigarette  made  up  from  belladonna  or 
stramonium  leaves.  Still  more  simple 
may  be  a  cigarette  made  up  of  the  niter 
paper  previously  dipped  into  tincture  of 
belladonna  and  dried  in  the  air.  Here 
you  get.  .the  effect  of  both  the  nitrate  of 
potash  and  the  belladonna.  The  leaves 
of  belladonna,  hyoscyamus  and  stramon¬ 
ium,  with  or  without  nitrate  of  potash 
and,  perhaps,  other  drugs,  make  up  the 
asthma  powders  put  upon  the  market 
under  different  names.  Your  druggist 
can  make  up  a  powder  for  this  rise  if  he 
has  a  mind  to. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  unfortunates 
who  can  find  relief  only  by  going  to  a 
higher  and  drier  atmosphere,  you  may 
have  to  go,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  try 
to  find  a  cause  for  your  trouble  at  home 
and,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  discover 
one,  you  won’t  have  to  make  the  trip. 

m.  B.  n. 


Teacher:  “Do  you  understand  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  liking  and  loving?” 
Willie:  “Yes,  ma’am;  I  like  my  father 
and  mother,  but  I  love  pie.” — Ayer’s  Al¬ 
manac. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots. .  Inspection  allowed, 

W,  A.  W1THH0W  Rente  Four  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

I  Offer  Good  Alfalfa  in  Gar  Lots #T  *  pERicENflBLE 

I.C.  HAWKINS,  144  South  West|St„  SYRACUSE,  NY. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  .$50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  STJPT.,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  a  farm  in  Connecticut; 

must  be  good  cook  and  clean  careful  house¬ 
keeper;  high  pay  to  right  person;  write  stating 
experience  to  MRS.  B.  LYONS,  171  West  95th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wanted  on  April  1;  prac¬ 
tical  working  superintendent  for  general  farm 
In  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.;  house  with  im¬ 
provements,  garden,  fuel,  etc.;  near  school; 
must  be  familiar  with  dairy,  sheep  and  pota¬ 
toes;  state  experience,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
7888,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  ALL-ROUND  farmer  wanted  on  gentleman’s 
estate;  wife  to  board  other  help;  best  refer¬ 
ence  required.  P.  0.  BOX  32,  Rosemont,  Pa. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single,  experienced  and 
capable  of  handling  men;  wages  $75  per 
month,  board  and  room;  full  particulars  and 
references  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7908, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— First-class  painter  and  paper  hanger 
on  private  estate;  year  round  job;  must  be 
neat;  good  wages;  references  required.  CH1L- 
MARK  ESTATE,  Ossining,  N.  Y.  . 


WANTED — Dairyman  Craig  Colony,  Sonyea,  N. 

Y. ;  must  understand  testing  milk,  breeding 
Guernsevs  and  general  care  of  herd;  must  be 
sober  and  reliable  and  give  reference;  wages 
$72  per  month  increasing  to  $85  and  mainten¬ 
ance.  Apply  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


FARMER,  single,  $50  month,  good  board.  BOX 
533,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  


SETTLED  white  woman  for  cooking  only;  coun¬ 
try,  all  year,  private  family;  wages  $(t>. 
Write  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  or  mother  and  son;  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania;  man  for  general  work  around 
farm;  woman  to  keep  house  for  two  adults; 
comfortable  home  with  good  opportunity  for 
right  people;  state  fully  references,  wages,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.  ADVERTISER  7923,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE  middle-aged  woman  to  assist 
with  general  housework  in  a  country  home. 
MRS.  D.  E.  MINARD,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  young  men  on  poultry  farm;  the  right 
place  to  learn  the  business.  M.  VOGEL, 
Whitesvillc,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  married  working  couple, 
thoroughly  experienced  in  poultry.  Mammoth 
incubating  colony  brooding:  starting  new  chick¬ 
en  farm;  day-old  chicks,  commercial  egg  and 
poultry  farm  object;  house  with  furnishings, 
privileges  of  garden  and  produce  of  cows;  sal¬ 
ary  and  25  per  cent  bonus  to  party  proving  suc¬ 
cessful.  ADVERTISER  7934,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  man,  general 
farming;  wife,  plain  cooking  and  housework; 
family  three  adults;  small  farm  near  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  7936,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  good  milker,  to  assist  herds¬ 
man  in  cow-barn  work  and  do  general  farm 
work  in  Summer;  Guernsey  herd;  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.;  steady  position  if  satisfactory;  address 
your  reply,  giving  full  particulars,  including 
number  of  children,  if  any,  their  ages,  also 
wages  expected  including  house  and  privileges 
to  ADVERTISER  7942,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical,  single,  middle-age,  hon¬ 
est  farmer  to  manage  and  operate  small  farm; 
good  home  and  compensation.  BOX  656,  Bel- 
mar,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  Kingston,  N.  Y. ,  woman  to  as¬ 
sist  with  cooking  and  housework;  family  of 
three  adult.4  and  three  children;  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  $40  per  month.  ADVERTISER  7945, 
care  Rural  New-Ycrkor. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  herdsman,  married 
with  small  family,  to  take  charge  of  our 
herd  of  registered  Holstein  cattle;  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  hand  who  knows  poultry  and  apple  grow¬ 
ing;  all  year  position;  any  nationality;  any 
religion.  ADVERTISER  7943,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  good  milker,  to  assist  in 
cow-barn  work,  Guernsey  herd;  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  opportunity  to  learn  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  herdsman  work,  A.  R.  testing,  etc.;  ad¬ 
dress  ycur  reply,  giving  full  particulars  includ¬ 
ing  salary  expected  with  board  to  ADVERTISER 
7941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  to  take  full  charge;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7794,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  dairyman  in  riper  years,  with 
broadest  experience,  has  been  running  for 
years  successfully  large  dairy  farm  producing 
up  (o  3,000  quarts  of  milk  and  cream  daily;  (1,- 
500  customers  serving) ;  also  well  experienced 
in  the  market  gardening  and  “teaching  fann¬ 
ing"  field;  desires  change  of  position  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1926,  eventually  earlier;  preferred 

Pennsylvania  or  Southeast.  ADVERTISER  7879, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Vegetable  gardening  or  greenhouse 
Work  on  private  place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON,  54 
Central  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  single  (46),  practical  ex¬ 
perienced  man;  will  produce  high-class  re¬ 
sults,  brooding,  developing,  high-egg  production, 
commercial  or  private  plant.  ADVERTISER 
7917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  young  man,  graduate  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  school,  wants  position  on  farm,  ex¬ 
perienced  poultry  and  dairying.  ADVERTISER 
7918,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  live  stock  manager  desires  posi¬ 
tion:  college  graduate,  20  years  experience, 
beef  cattle,  sheep,  hogs;  10  years  commercially 
on  own  farm;  wide,  valuable  acquaintance  lead¬ 
ing  live  stock  men.  ADVERTISER  7925,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  efficient  farm  and  dairy  man¬ 
ager,  highest  references,  desires  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent  by  young  man  with 
option  of  buying;  pleasant  surroundings.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent,  35  years  old,  married, 
university  graduate,  10  years’  experience; 
wants  position  as  superintendent  of  estate  or 
farm;  only  good  position  considered;  very  best 
reference.  CLARENCE  V.  NAVILLE,  Orel- 
wood  Farm,  Route  3,  Elgin,  Ill. 


FARM  manager,  superintendent,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  estate;  American,  married; 
skilled  all  branches;  trustworthy,  references. 
ADVERTISER  7927,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  wishes  position; 

prefers  taking  care  of  young  stock.  WALTER 
VAN  FLEET,  4637  Hutchinson  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  commercial  farm;  16  years  ex¬ 
perience;  married;  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
7926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position:  14 
years  experience  every  branch  of  poultry; 
references.  ADVERTISER  7937,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  desires  situation;  life  ex¬ 
perience  handling  stock;  butter-ms  king,  test¬ 
ing.  veterinary  work;  A1  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  single  man,  good  mechanic  and  carpen¬ 
ter,  wants  position  as  farm  mechanic  or  car¬ 
penter.  ADVERTISER  7939,  care  Rural  New- 


WANTED1 — Position  as  caretaker,  eliauffeuring 
by  a  sober  reliable  young  married  man;  good 
painter;  fair  wages  expected;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7928,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  married  man,  age  33,  position 
as  caretaker,  private  estate;  trustworthy, 
capable;  no  children;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  young  man,  30  years  of  age,  single, 
life  experience  on  fruit  and  poultry  farm, 
practical  training  in  rearing  chicks,  feeding 
poultry  for  egg  production.  ADVERTISER 
7929,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  or  lease,  gentleman’s  fine  country  resi¬ 
dence,  among  the  pines;  operating  poultry 
farm;  new  concrete  house,  9  rooms,  improve¬ 
ments;  tenant  house;  2,000  hens;  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  55  acres;  ail  $18,000,  cash  $3,000; 
will  divide.  SCOTT’S,  Box  405,  Toms  River, 
N.  J. 


TWO-FAMILY  house,  on  edge  of  village;  all 
improvements,  11  rooms;  State  road;  two 
acres  of  land,  chicken  grove,  fence;  big  fac¬ 
tories  and  four  schools  and  high  school;  price 
$2,500,  $1,500  cash  needed.  HENRY  K.  NOFZ, 
35  Bail  Street,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  other  business  requiring  all 
of  my  time  I  would  like  to  sell  my  fruit  and 
dairy  farm;  it  is  located  on  a  high  elevation, 
adapted  for  fruit;  six  miles  from  Poughkeepsie; 
the  barns  are  large  and  nearly  all  new,  five 
years  ago;  two  silos,  modern  cow  bam,  tool 
sheds,  etc.;  old-fasbioned  8-room  house;  2,000 
apple  trees,  about  1,000  bearing,  1,000  peach 
trees,  2,000  grapevines,  other  fruit:  this  farm 
will  pay  large  dividends;  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  address  BOX  2,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


irom  Fort  Chester,  N.  Y.,  about  27  from  New 
York  City;  good  for  chickens  or  greenhouses; 

g”ce  tT2;;50^  cJLu  and  H*  Address  BOX 
312,  R.  F.  D.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y, 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  7, one.  RVNSOM 

FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Best  grides:  clover,  $7.80  per  60-lb. 

can,  here;  amber  clover,  $6.60:  buckwheat, 
$6;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER. 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  experienced  poultryman 
knows  how  and  what  kind  of  feeds  to  feed 
to  gain  success.  ADVERTISER.  7930.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  can  repair  trucks, 
tractors,  automobiles;  reliable  and  single; 
prefer  position  near  country  town  or  village. 
ADVERTISER  7931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  farm  manager,  private  es¬ 
tate,  by  married  man,  age  33,  no  children, 
Protestant,  American,  experienced,  capable  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7932,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDY  man.  41,  sober,  honest  and  industrious 
wants  steady  work;  no  milking:  experience 
in  poultry;  A1  references.  ADVERTISER  7935, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  wishes  better  position; 

experienced,  competent,  general  farming, 
dairying,  poultry,  accounting;  references  ex¬ 
changed.  ADVERTISER  7944,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER — Estate  or  commercial,  thoroughly 
experienced  general  farming,  dairy,  fruit, 
poultry;  American,  married;  available  after 
Feb.  1;  six  years  present  place:  farm  sold  rea¬ 
son  for  change.  BOX  7,  Merehantville,  N.  J. 

j  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  EL  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N .  J. 


FIVE  sections  Wishbone  incubator,  cheap.  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  POULTRY  FARMS,  Toms  River, 
N.  J. 


WILL  board  child  or  elderly  person.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  7876,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


HONEY — -“Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted. 

none  fi*er;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  $2.20,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Cyphers  incubators,  all  sizes,  per¬ 
fect  condition.  M.  B.  SILVER,  Chateaugay, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Comb  honey,  buckwheat  and  amber 
No.  1,  24  boxes  to  case.  $4.50  here;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  ALBERT  BORNING,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


PURE  honey:  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  2  pails, 
$2.25;  4  pails,  $4.25;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less,  postpaid  three  zones.  HUGH  G. 
GREGG,  Eibridge,  N.  Y. 


,  aujl  “  **  -*—''**&  vu  r  a  CJ  iciui 

or  in  exchange  for  Orange  County  dairy  farm 
PAUL  BOUGEITON,  36-1  East  21st  St.,‘  Brook 

lyn,  N.  Y. 


RED  CEDAR — We  have  a  large  quantity  of  red 
cedar  any  length,  any  diameter,  cut  and  ready 
for  use;  splendid  for  rustic  fencing,  arbors,  etc. 
L.  J.  BENSON,  Dutchess  Co.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  buy  a  house  and  a  few  acres  of  land 
near  a  city  limit  with  a  small  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  $500.  a  hundred  miles  from  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  7901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  In  Eastern  Connecticut,  seven 
miles  from  30,000  people,  a  farm  of  500  acres, 
150  acres  of  extra  good  potato  land;  two  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  buildings  in  very  good  condition; 
1.200  apple  trees,  young  and  bearing;  plenty 
of  timber  and  wood;  poultry  house  for  1,200 
hens  and  tie-ups  for  40  cows;  can  be  operated 
as  two  separate  farms  if  desired;  entire  prop¬ 
erty  can  be  bought  at  about  $28  per  acre  in¬ 
cluding  buildings;  terms  easy  to  good  man;  title 
to  this  farm  was  acquired  recently  by  fore¬ 
closure  and  is  the  only  farm  owned  by  this 
bank  in  Connecticut.  Address  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


210-ACRE  farm,  located  on  the  new  improved 
road,  214  miles  west  of  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. , 
main  road  to  Valois;  14-room  house,  hot  water 
heat,  acetylene  lights  (new  generator),  bath¬ 
room,  conservatory;  house  in  fine  condition, 
Sterling  range,  roses  and  shrubs,  asparagus, 
berries,  apple  orchard  and  other  fruit:  farm 
lays  very  level;  fine  dairy  or  grain  farm;  large 
barns  with  basement  and  stanchions  for  50  head 
of  cattle:  10  acres  of  woodland,  35  acres  of 
new  seeding;  equipped  with  two  tractors,  five 
horses,  six  head  of  Guernsey  cattle  from  one  to 
four  years  old;  truck  and  farm  machinery  of 
all  kinds;  price  $13,000.  MRS.  MATTIE 
SNYDER,  314  N.  Aurora  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 135  acres  Orange  county;  three  houses, 
large  barns,  35  stanchions,  water  at  house  and 
barn,  near  markets.  Sheffields  and  Bordens. 
Box  173,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  80  acres  with  large  chick¬ 
en  ranch;  on  cement  road.  ADVERTISER 
7920,  care, Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  plant,  central  New  Jersey,  excellent 
location;  city  conveniences,  four-room  house; 
incubator  cellar,  2,600  ft.  floor  space;  reason¬ 
able;  to  American  Protestant  only.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  151  acres,  one  of  the 
best  producers  and  Alfalfa  dairy  farm;  sale 
or  exchange  for  larger;  one  300  acres  up. 
PETER  SCHEFTI0,  R.  D.  3,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  four  acres,  dwelling  seven 
rooms  and  bath;  partly  furnished,  every  im¬ 
provement.  electric  lights,  town  water,  furn¬ 
ace,  telephone,  radio,  garage,  mail  delivered; 
near  sftores,  schools,  churches;  place  fruited; 
all  buildings  A1  shape;  occupancy  March  1: 
bargain,  $6,800.  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  7922, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 320-acre  dairy  farm  near  Norwich, 
'N.  Y. ;  good  house,  fair  barn,  no  stock  or 
tools;  low  price  and  easy  terms;  "nill  consider 
exchange  for  smaller  farm  or  city  improved 
property.  A.  L.  PINGREY,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  one-half  gallon, 
$1.50;  gallon,  $2.75,  delivered.  HARRY  J. 
BOREMAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


J.  B.  COLT  light  plant,  new,  has  not  been  un¬ 
crated,  will  sell  for  any  reasonable  offer,  with 
or  without  fixtures.  ERVIN  A.  DIETZ,  Central 
Bridge,  N.  Y. 


NEW  rag  carpet  and  rugs;  if  interested  inquire 
NETTIE  POOLER,  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat,  $6;  two, 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs-,  within  third 

zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  peanuts  for  roasting,  100  pounds,  new 
crop  Spanish  peanuts,  the  sweetest  peanut 
that  grows,  double  sacked,  freieht  prepaid  to 
your  station,  $8.50.  Wo  guarantee  safe  ar¬ 
rival,  your  station.  J.  ED  CABANISS.  Box 
100,  Katy,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE — Bean  duplex  power  sprayer,  150 
gallon.  WM.  COOKINGHAM,  Rhinebeek, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  1.600  Wishbone,  coal  burning, 
almost  new,  $250;  four  390  Cyphers,  under¬ 
writers  guaranty,  $30  each;  one  390  Prairie 
State,  excellent  hatcher,  $25.  FAIRVIBW 
POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,.  $1  15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones:  60  lbs., 
here,  clover,  $7.80:  buckwheat.  $6;  dark  clover, 
$7.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Amber,  best  in  the  land,  guaranteed 
pure,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid,  third  zone,  $1.10. 
RENJ.  DENTON,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carload  good  clover  hay  or  Alr 
falfa,  first  or  second  cutting;  give  price  f.o.b 
and  description.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid,  $1; 

60-lb.  can.  $6,  here.  WOODWARD  &  EL¬ 
LIOTT,  Wilwana,  Pa. 


HONEY — Buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10  lbs.,  $1.65, 
prepaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Cen¬ 
tral  Square,  N.  Y\ 


NEWTOWN  Giant  incubators  and  poultry  farm 
equipment  at  65  per  cent  of  cost;  32  trays 
4,800-egg  capacity  “Double  Deck  Newtown 
Giant  incubator;”  also  8,160-egg  capacity  “Dou¬ 
ble  Deck  Ideal  Mammoth  incubator;”  inspection 
can  be  made  while  they  are  fully  erected  and 
ready  for  operation:  they  are  in  practically  now 
condition  and  need  no  repairs;  10  “Newtown 
coal  burning  brooder  stoves,”  large  size;  some 
of  the  equipment  is  new,  never  used:  selling 
everything  including  model  poultry  farm,  capa¬ 
city  2,500  layers,  with  thoroughly  modern 
.equipped  laying  and  brooder  houses:  terms  to 
any  responsible  purchaser.  RUTH  B.  PLEAS¬ 
ANTS.  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Sag 
Harbor  65. 


FOR  SALE — Five-acre  poultry  farm,  six-room 
house,  electric  lights,  houses  for  2,000  ehiek- 
ens;  one  mile  from  Dover;  immediate  possession; 
priced  right  for  quick  sale.  W.  D.  ROSS, 
Owner,  Dover,  Del. 


VERY  choice  Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1-gal. 

cans.  $2.75  per  can;  good  maple  sugar  in  5 
and  10-lb.  pails  at  85c  per  pound,  f.o.b.  Rupert, 
Vt. ;  remit  with  order.  JAY  T.  SMITH,  Rupert, 
Vermont. 
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-At  Last,  Y OU  Can  Secure  for 
Your  Orchard,  The  Famous  a 


All-Over  Red — Pick 
When  Hard-Ripe 
^  — Keeps  Late 


KINS  OF 
ALL  RED  APPLES 


Trade'  Mcark  Reef. 

The  Sensational  New,  Improved 

Stark  Delicious  . 


STARKING  is  the  NEW  apple  that 
has  amazed  Horticulturists  and 
Fruit  Growers  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other!  A 

It  was  discovered  by  us  some  years  JS8 
ago  in  New  Jersey— a  Stark  Delicious  JH 
tree,  one  limb  of  which  bears  apples 
that  get  red  all  over  in  August,  when  ■ 
the  apples  on  the  rest  of  the’ tree  are  9 
still  green  —  a  beautiful,  all-over  red 
even  in  stem  and  blossom  ends. 

Because  they  color  earlier,  they  can  S 
be  picked  while  still  hard-ripe  and  will 
keep  until  late  Spring  without  getting  V 
dry  or  mealy — retaining  full  jui<;e  and  V 
crispness.  That  is —  1 


WHY  We  Paid 

$6,000.00  for 

this  one  STARKING 


Now,  after  years  of  the  most 
exacting  tests  —  we  are  able  to  exult¬ 
antly  announce  to  you  and  the  world 
that  STARKING  is  a  supreme  Suc- 
cessIWe  have  proved  thatSTARKING 
propagates  true  to  type  and  produces 
fruit  true  to  name,  in  succeeding  gene¬ 
rations. 


Prof.  M.  J.  Dorsey, 

State  Horticulturist,  Illinois, 
who  inspected  STARKING  in  Aug. 

1923  and  Aug.1925,  said — “You  should 
have  no  hesitation  as  to  the  stability  of 
this  extra  early  red  color  when  propa¬ 
gated.  This  Apple  is  Worth  Millions  to  the 
Country’s  Fruit  Growers!” 


Thousands  of  Fruit  Authorities  Thronged  to  ® 

See  the  STARKING  —  Even  from  3000  Miles  Away! 

STARRING 
Tree  Supply  Is 
Limited  This  Year! 

Unquestionably  the  demand  will 
exceed  this  year's  supply.  We  will 
file  and  fill  all  STARKING  orders 
in  order  received.  Trees  will  be  re¬ 
served  until  time  you  desire  same 
shipped.  Get  Book  Right  Away  So 
You  Can  Order  Quick.  Send  Cou¬ 
pon  Today! 

5  Seed  “Blight- Resisted 
Tomato — FREE!  Just  che 


In  two  impressive  pilgrimages  (in 
Aug.  1923  and  Aug.  1925)  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  scientifically  investigating 
the  Original  STARKING  tree  and 
young  2nd  generation  STARKING 
trees  in  bearing,  thousands  of  Fruit 
Authorities  (including  43  State  and 
Government  Horticulturists),  Fruit 
Growers  and  Fruit  Buyers  took  part. 

Their  enthusiastic  endorsements 
and  prophecies  will  tell  you  the  story 
of  STARKING  superiority  better 
than  any  words  of  ours. 

SEND  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
for  FREE  BOOK  THAT  RELATES 
THE  WHOLE  STARRING  STORY. 

illustrated  with  several  hundred  Nat¬ 
ural  Color  Photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  STARKING  and  all  our 
leading  fruits. 


One  of  the  STARKING  investi¬ 
gators,  DR.  U.  P.  HEDRICK,  inter¬ 
nationally  famous  as  a  Pomologist 
and  Author,  State  Horticulturist 
NEW  YORK,  publicly  declared:— 
“Never  before  have  we  seen  a  bud- 
sport  as  this.  The  color  is  a  deeper 
red  and  colors  much  earlier.  This 
enables  STARKING  to  be  stored 
and  maintain  its  firmness.  We  have, 
in  STARKING,  a  value  far  above 
the  others.  We  believe  that  STAR- 
KING  will  always  come  through  as  it 
is  now  doing.” 

READ  THE  OPINIONS  OF 
OTHER  FAMOUS  FRUIT  AU¬ 
THORITIES  IN  OUR  FREE  BOOK. 
SEND  COUPON. 


Address  Box  8, 

rk  Bro’s  Nurseries 

the  World  —  Oldest  in  America  —  at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  For  110  Years 


CUT  COUPON  HERE 


STARK  BRO’S,  Box  8,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Send  me  the  FREE  Books  I  have  checked  in  the  squares  below: — 


1  Send  me  FREE  NEW  1926  FRUIT  BOOK 

telling  me  all  about  STARKING  and  all 
your  leading  fruits. 

_ Uend  me  FREE  NEW  1926  BOOK  OF 

- 'VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEED  AT 

NEWEST  PRICES. 


H  Send  me  LATEST  PRICE  INFORMA¬ 
TION  on  Shrubs,  Ornamentals  &  FREE 
LANDSCAPE  PLANS. 

]  Send  me  5  STARK’S  “BLIGHT-RESIS¬ 
TER”  TOMATO  SEED— FREE. 


I  may  plant 


Fruit  Trees  This  Spring 


Name 


R.N  Y.  1-9-26 


St.  or  R.  R.  No. 


P.  O. 


$ 

Salesmen 

Wanted 

Good  Pay  Weekly. 
Healthful,  Pleas¬ 
ant  Work.  Many 
of  our  men  make 
$3500  and  more- 
write  for  terms. 


(State  Kind  and  Number) 


State- - 


p 


Vol.  LXXXV. 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Bural  Publishing  Cq., 
333  W.  30th  8t,  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


January  16,  1926 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  2,  1879,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y„  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


No,  4882 


Let  s  Think  About  Spring  and  the  Coming,  Summertime 


METAL  TUBE 
WITH  METAL 
EXTENSION 


No.  22— Olde 
Tan  Metal* 
to  •  M  etal 
Breeching 
Harness 
with  Back 
Pad. 


No.  21— Olde 
Tan  Metal- 
to  -  Metal 
Breeching 
Harness 
without  Back 
Pad. 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


COPPER  RIVET 
HAND  RIVETED 


No.  23— Olde 
Tan  Metal- 
to  -  Metal 
Lead  or  Hip 
Strap  Har¬ 
ness. 


No.  28— Olde 
Tan  Metal- 
to  -  Metal 
Boston  Side- 
Backers. 


ftfetelto 


Don't  Pay  for  4  Months 

After  You  Get  the  Harness ! 


We  will  ship  you  an  Olde  Tan  Metal-to-Metal  Harness  and 
vou  need  not  pay  us  until  4  months  after  you  receive  it. 
We  give  you  a  30-day  free  trial,  after  which  the  harness  may 
be  returned  to  us  at  our  expense  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it. 

Above  are  shown  four  Olde  Tan  models,  all  with  Metal-to- 
Metal  construction  and  made  from  old  fashioned  Olde  Tan 
leather.This  Metal-to-Metal  construction  is  carried  out,  not 


only  at  the  point  pictured  above,  but  in  every  other  part  of 
Olde  Tan  where  there  is  great  strain,  wear  or  pull.  Olde 
Tan  also  has  the  famous  “Buckleless  Buckle.”  This  buckle 
stands  far  greater  strain  than  the  ordinary  buckle  and 
positively  cannot  slip. 

Here  is  the  harness  for  the  man  who  wants  absolute  depend¬ 
ability — long  life — and  no  repairs!  Just  read  what  users  say! 


“If  I  Were  to  Buy  100  More  Sets,  They  Would  All  Be  Olde  Tan” 


That’s  what  Lewis  Hunter,  of  Prescott,  Kansas,  writes.  And  he  adds:  and  my  harness  still  looks  like  new.  I  bought  another  make  at 

“My  work  is  most  trying  on  harness,  such  as  logging  and  strip  pit  the  same  time  of  a  local  harness  shop  and  they  are  now  pretty  well 

work.  In  my  3  Vi  years  of  use,  I  have  not  been  out  a  cent  for  repairs  shot  to  pieces.”  “Not  One  Penny  for  Repairs’* 


Run- Away!  “Harness  Not  Even  Ripped — 

Everything  Else  Broken  Up” 

My  Dad  bought  a  set  of  harness  from  you  and  we  use 
them  on  a  team  of  colts.  The  harness  has  already  gone 
through  three  runaways.  One  of  them  with  a  cornbinder, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  of  it,  as  they  cut  off  three  fence- 
posts  and  four  telephone  poles!  We  have  proof  that  nothing 
ripped  or  tore  on  the  harness! — C.  W.  Schubbe,  Elgin,  Ill. 


Olde  Tan  Stood  the  Pull  When  Other 
Harness  Broke 

The  other  day  a  farmer  was  pulling  a  load  of  coal  out  of 
my  mine  and  broke  both  tugs  on  one  harness.  I  told  him 
to  put  my  harness  on  his  team  and  he  did.  The  har¬ 
ness  stood  the  pull  fine  and  it  was  quickly  adjusted,  too! 
—Ben  F.  Schultz,  Glen  Ullin,  S.  Dakota.  Note:  Mr.  Schultz 
has  since  purchased  another  set  of  Olde  Tan. 


“Olde  Tan  has  been  in  use  5  days  a  week  on  the  same 
team  ever  since  I  bought  it.  I  have  used  it  nearly  two  years 
and  have  not  paid  out  a  penny  for  repairs.  I  bought  another 
make  of  harness  the  year  before  I  bought  one  from  you,  and 
it  went  to  pieces,  so  I  had  to  do  something.” 

Clyde  Mellinger,  La  Grange,  Ind. 

“4  Years  and  No  Repairs” 

“My  Olde  Tan  has  been  in  use  4  years  and  I  have  never 
spent  ^  cent  for  repairs.”— R.  H.  Grady,  RR1,  Wall,  S.  D. 


A  Poor  Harness  Is  Dear  at  ANY  Price! 


Why  wait  until  your  old  harness  breaks  down?  The  delay  caused  in  your  spring  work  by  a  broken  harness  may  easily  cost  you  MANY  times  the 
price  of  Olde  Tan.  Get  an  Olde  Tan  —  and  get  it  NOW! 


BABSON  BROS., 


2843  West  19th  Street 
Dept.  90-11  Chicago,  Ill. 


Please  sehd  me  your  Olde  Tan  Harness  Book  telling  all  about  your  4  Months  to  Pay 
offer  on  Olde  Tan  Harness. 

(Print  your  name  and  address  plainly) 


Name 


Address 


Send  for  Free  Book 

If  you  believe  that  you  even  may  buy  another  harness  within  the  next  year,  you 
should  ask  for  the  Olde  Tan  catalog  and  learn  all  about  the  real  leather  which 
goes  into  this  harness.  Also  get  our  unusual  offer — Don’t  Pay  for  4  Months  — 
so  you  can  see  for  yourself  the  quality  of  leather — the  way  metal  against  metal 
wears,  and  the  fine  appearance  and  extraordinary  strength.  After  30  days  trial 
you  keep  Olde  Tan  or  send  it  back  as  you  choose.  You  will  be  under  no  obliga¬ 
tions  and  no  questions  will  be  asked.  See  how  Olde  Tan  does  away  with  old 
fashioned  buckles,  strap  wear,  rings  and  dees.  But,  ask  for  free  catalog  today. 

PoKoah  Uhac  2843  West  19th  Street 
SSdUaUfl  DlUSi,  Dept.  90-11  Chicago,  111. 
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“I’m  From  Missouri”  on  Tuberculin  Testing, 


Perhaps  you  may  be  willing  to  answer  the  following 
question,  or  questions : 

If  half  the  cows  of  a  township  prove  tuberculous, 
therefore,  according  to  prevailing  ideas,  unfit  to  furnish 
drinking  milk  for  human  beings,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  milk  becomes  prohibitive  in  price?  You,  your¬ 
self,  suggest  something  of  the  sort,  on  your  editorial 
page.  Like  most  persons,  I’ve  been  drinking  milk  most 
of  my  life;  some  of  the  cows  supplying  that  milk,  would 
probably  have  reacted  unfavorably  under  the  present 
testing  system.  I’ve  never,  contracted  tuberculosis,  al¬ 
though  I  came  from  a  stock  on  one  side  tubercular. 
What  is  true  of  me  must  be  true  of  thousands  other 
drinkers  of  milk. 

My  second  question  is  (and  I’ve  asked  it.  of  pro¬ 
fessors  of  agricultural  colleges,  without  satisfactory 
answers),  why  not  test  the  milk  instead  of  the  cow, 
for  evidences  of  tuberculosis  infection?  The  milk  is 
the  danger  point,  isn’t  it?  Under  the  present  system 
of  pasteurizing  milk,  are  not  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  germs  destroyed,  anyway? 

My  third  question  is,  how  about  the  in¬ 
fected  cows  being  sent  away  for  slaugh¬ 
ter,  nobody  being  sure  that  their  flesh  is 
not  used  for  food? 

My  fourth  question,  injecting  tubercu- 
lin,  or  whatever  it  is  they  use  for  the 
test  might  cause  a  very  nervously  sus¬ 
ceptible  cow  to  manifest  some  sort  of  un¬ 
favorable  reaction,  when,  really  it  had 
no  dangerous  degree  of  tuberculosis, 
might  it  not?  I  know  that  some  humans 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  certain 
drugs ;  for  example,  blondes,  blue-eyed, 
fair  complexions,  changeable  dispositions, 
etc.,  (the  very  marked  indications  of  the 
“proving”  of  Pulsatilla,  testing  drugs 
upon  healthy  humans  according  to  the 
homeopathic  principle)  are  peculiarly 
of  the  Pulsatilla  type,  and  even  a  powder 
made  of  the  tincture  of  Pulsatilla  will 
cause  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  that 
drug  to  manifest  themself  in  such  a  per¬ 
son  even  if  only  held  in  the  hand.  And 
I  could  give  verified  instances  of  other 
drug  susceptibility.  Why  not  then,  with 
a  cow,  especially  if  highly  bred? 

I'm  a  little  skeptical  about  this  . whole¬ 
sale  destruction  of  cows.  And  I'm  not 
alone  in  the  matter  either.  There  used 
to  be  a  man  down  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
had  a  magnificent  herd  (Ayrshires,  I  be¬ 
lieve)  who  simply  refused  to  have  his 
cows  tested.  I  know  of  a  milk  dealer 
who  furnished  high-class  milk,  so  his 
special  customers  thought,  whose  cows 
all  proved  bad,  according  to  the  test. 

But  for  years  children  had  been  drink¬ 
ing  that  milk,  and  no  unfavorable  result 
to  any  child.  “JE’m  from  Missouri.” 

Massachusetts.  a.  \v.  l. 

ONE  of  the  reasons  which  seems 
to  me  most  valid  for  doubting  the 
generally  accepted  statement  that 
milk  from  tubercular  cows  conveys 
tuberculosis  to  humans,  and  particular¬ 
ly  to  young  children,  is  that  raw  milk 
has  been  a  universal  food  for  genera¬ 
tions  without  number  and.  if  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  is  to  be  credited,  a  very  large 
part  of  it  has  been  either  from  tuber¬ 
cular  cows  or  mixed  with  milk  from 
such  cows.  Comparatively  speaking,  a 
dairy  herd  that  does  not  show  at  least 
one  “reactor”  is  rare  and,  if  the  milk 
of  a  reactor  is  dangerous,  all  the  milk 
with  which  it  is  mixed  becomes  equal¬ 
ly  dangerous,  for  the  germs  would 
multiply  very  rapidly  in  warm  milk. 
Notwithstanding  this,  tuberculosis  in 
children  is  not  a  common  disease ; 
common,  I  mean,  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  cases  that  might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected,  and  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  be  expected,  if  it  had 
an  important  source  in  the  food  that 
supplies  a  large  part  of  the  nourishment  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  children  in  lands  where  the  cow  is  hu¬ 
manity’s  foster  mother.  No  one  contends  that  adults 
contract  tuberculosis  from  raw  milk,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  children  do  is  entirely  insufficient,  in  my 
estimation,  'to  be  convincing. 

In  this  connection,  the  section  of  the  last  issue 
of  “The  Year  Book  of  Medicine”  dealing  with 
tuberculosis  is  more  than  interesting.  This  section 
is  under  the  editorship  of  Lawrason  Brown.  M.  D., 
of  the  Trudeau  Sanatorium  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y., 
a  well-recognized  authority  upon  this  subject.  The 
results  of  some  recent  studies  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
and  the  disease  in  children  carried  on  in  Sweden 
are  given.  These  studies  suggest  that  “We  have  in 
the  past  much  over-rated  the  importance  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  as  a  source  of  infection  to  man.”  No 
connection  could  be  found  between  the  number  of 
cases  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  any  section  of  the 
country  and  the  fatalities  from  that  disease  among 
children;  in  fact,  the  counties  showing  the  highest 
rate  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  displayed  the  low¬ 
est  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  among  children.  “In 


the  north  of  Sweden,  for  example,  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  proved  to  be  practically  non-existent,  where¬ 
as  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  among  children 
was  exceptionally  high.” 

Figures  unnecessary  to  quote  here  are  given,  but 
the  editorial  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  worth 
noting.  This  is  that  these  investigations  carried  on 
in  Sweden  do  not  necessarily  disprove  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  investigators  who  believe  that  they  have 
found  the  bovine  tubercle  bacillus  in  a  goodly  pro¬ 
portion  of  fatal  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  children, 
but  they  form  “An  important  addition  to  the  mass 
•of  evidence,  which  has  accumulated  during  the  last 


fertilizers  and  other  commercially  valuable  prod¬ 
ucts;  the  rest  are  sent  into  the  market  for  human 
consumption.  This,  however,  is  a  safe  procedure; 
the  meat  of  tubercular  cattle  is  not  unwholesome 
unless  directly  affected  by  the  diseased  process  and. 
even  then,  it  is  not  a  source  of  danger  to  health  if 
well  cooked.  The  heat  needed  for  cooking  is  far 
more  than  sufficient  to  kill  all  disease  germs  that 
might  be  present  in  meat,  and  the  tuberculosis  of 
cattle  is  more  frequently  than  not  found  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  internal  organs  that  are,  or  may  be.  dis¬ 
carded  without  loss  of  other  parts  of  the  carcass. 
It  may  not  be  a  pleasant  thought  to  the  squeamish 
that  they  may  be  eating  meat  from 
diseased  and  condemned  cattle,  but  in 
view  of  the  thousands  of  these  cattle 
going  into  market  weekly  in  this  State 
alone,  it  is  a  pretty  safe  guess  that 
those  fond  of  beef  do  eat  such  beef. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  condemns  thousands  of  cattle 
that  are  not,  and  never  will  become, 
dangerously  infected  with  tuberculosis. 
I  think  that  no  one  disputes  this.  The 
object  of  those  who  advocate  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  is  to  get  rid  of  all  tuber¬ 
cular  cattle,  the  question  whether  they 
are  dangerously  infected  does  not  en¬ 
ter  into  the  matter.  Unquestionably, 
a  large  part  of  those  condemned,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  the  proportion, 
have  but  a  mild  infection,  from  which 
they  will  recover  without  injury  to 
themselves  and,  of  course,  without  en¬ 
dangering  others.  Others  that  have 
but  a  mild  infection  at  the  time  of  the 
test  may  succumb  to  the  disease  later. 
There  is  no  way  of  determining  what 
the  outcome  of  a  tubercular  infection 
will  be;  when  we  consider,  however, 
what  a  large  proportion  of  cattle  react 
to  the  tuberculin  test  and  what  a  small 
proportion  ever  die  from  tuberculosis 
it  becomes  very  evident  that  propa¬ 
ganda  in  favor  of  tuberculin  testing 
has  little  basis  in  reason  when  it 
stresses  the  losses  suffered  by  farmers 
from  tuberculosis  in  their  herds. 

M.  B.  D. 


Most  people  seem  to  regard  Florida  as  a  sandy  desert  with  little  or  nothing  in  the 
way  of  good  soil.  This  picture  shows  a  corn  crop  grown  by  Charles  F.  Leach,  in 
the  north  of  Florida,  where  the  arm  reaches  out  west  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
land  in  that  section  is  good,  and  with  the  climate  which  permits  the  full  growth  of 
many  warm  weather  legumes  would  make  an  ideal  dairy  section. 


few  years,  and  which  points  unequivocally  to  the 
conclusion  that  man  is  the  most  dangerous  source 
of  infection,”  and  that  the  germs  of  tuberculosis 
which  are  found  in  that  disease  among  lower  ani¬ 
mals  “play  a  comparatively  unimportant  part  in  the 
tuberculosis  of  man.” 

Yes,  pasteurization  destroys  all  disease  germs 
likely  to  be  found  in  milk,  but  the  bacteriological 


examination  of  market  milk  would  be  too  great  a 
task  to  attempt.  Such  examinations  cannot  be  made 
by  simply  slipping  a  specimen  of  milk  under  a 
microscope  and  squinting  through  the  other  end 
with  the  unengaged  eye  tied  into  a  knot.  It  is  a 
far  more  complicated  process  than  people  unac¬ 
quainted  with  laboratory  processes  are  likely  to 
imagine.  The  time  and  facilities  required  would 
make  such  examinations  of  milk  impracticable. 

No,  nobody  is  sure  that  the  flesh  of  cattle  sent 
away  for  slaughter  is  not  used  for  human  food ;  in 
fact,  those  acquainted  with  the  procedure  are  sure 
that  this  flesh  is  used  for  food.  Only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  condemned  and  slaughtered  cattle  are 
“tanked,”  that  is  discarded  entirely  and  made  into 


Direct  Sales  of  Baldwin  Apples 

N  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  26.  your 
editorial  discussing  quality  Bald¬ 
wins  for  New  York  City  is  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable,  for  it  illustrates 
the  underlying  desire  of  city  consum¬ 
ers  for  the  better  flavored  fruit  of 
New  York  State.  It  is  likely  that  ad¬ 
ditional  ways  will  be  found  to  ship  our 
New  York  apples  in  a  form  convenient 
and  attractive  to  consumers.  While 
the  box  has  had  several  trials  in  the 
hands  of  eastern  growers  and  packers, 
the  headway  made  so  far  has  been  de¬ 
cidedly  limited.  Have  you  considered 
the  bushel  basket  for  New  York  Bald¬ 
wins?  The  use  of  the  bushel  as  a 
package  for  Greenings.  Baldwins  and  Spys  has  been 
increasing  in  Western  New  York  for  several  years. 
Distributors,  both  in  New  York,  and  certain  other 
markets,  are  asking  for  more  bushels.  In  compari¬ 
son  with  the  box,  the  claim  is  made  that  the  bushel 
is  distinctly  eastern,  while  the  sight  of  an  apple 
box  immediately  suggests  the  Northwest. 

Your  proposal  on  the  establishment  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  fruit  store  in  New  York,  undoubtedly  merits  at¬ 
tention  and  is  worthy  of  discussion  in  your  columns, 
and  by  apple  growers  generally,  in  the  State.  Should 
a  direct  outlet  be  established,  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  supplying  a  steady  flow  of  superior  New 
York  apples,  both  from  the  Hudson  Valley  and  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  packed  in  bushels,  boxes  and  barrels. 
Careful  packing  and  storing  would  permit  of  regu¬ 
lar  carlot  shipments  from  August  to  June.  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  berries  and  currants,  supplemented  by 
cherries  and  peaches  from  there  and  Western  New 
York,  are  volume  products  available  when  the  ap¬ 
ple  is  partly  out  of  season.  thos.  e.  mill  man. 

Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  become  convinced  that  the  time 
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has  come  fox-  a  large  direct  trade  in  eastern  apples. 
We  have  many  letters  from  city  people  who  want  to 
know  where  they  can  buy  a  box  or  bushel  of  line 
Baldwin  apples  direct  from  some  reliable  grower. 
Some  of  them  say  very  frankly  that  they  have 
bought  barrels  of  such  fruit  only  to  find  both  pack¬ 
ing  and  quality  very  poor.  They  buy  boxes  of  west¬ 
ern  fruit  largely  because  the  apples  are  uniform  and 
well  packed.  There  seems  no  question  about  the 
possibilities  in  this  direct  trade.  The  bushel  basket 
makes  a  good  and  distinctive  package.  We  still 
think  that  the  best  plan  will  be  to  send  the  apples 
here  and  have  them  packed  and  sold  in  the  city 
under  a  guarantee,  and  with  some  responsible  local 
agent  to  stand  for  them. 


The  “  Stringfellow  System  ”  or  Root 
Pruned  Fruit  Trees 


Several  years  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man  used  the 
Stringfellow  method  in  root-pruning  his  trees  when 
planting.  Was  it  a  success  axxd  would  he  follow  that 
method  if  planting  another  orchard  ?  s.  u.  e. 

Oregon 

TLE  so-called  Stringfellow  system 
of  planting  ti'ees  was  advocated 
by  the  late  H.  M.  Stringfellow,  of 
Texas.  His  theory  was  considered  a 
radical  one  and  was  the  subject  of 
much  controversy,  although  little  is 
heard  about  it  now. 

Mb’.  Stringfellow’s  plan  was  to  plant 
young  trees,  cutting  off  all  the  side 
roots  back  to  a  stub  and  cutting  the 
top  of  the  tree  to  a  stick  about  two 
feet  long.  His  theory  was  that  when 
a  tree  pruned  in  this  manner  was 
planted  in  a  small  hole,  with  the  soil 
firmly  packed  around  it,  the  root 
growth  would  be  larger  and  deeper. 

These  deeper  roots  would  be  formed 
much  like  those  which  grow  on  a  cut¬ 
ting,  and  on  the  whole  a  more  service¬ 
able  root  system  would  be  provided. 

Acting  upon  Mr.  Stringfellow’s  sug¬ 
gestion  we  planted  something  like  1,- 
000  peach  trees  on  this  plan.  This 
was  about  20  years  ago.  We  took  an 
old  field,  that  had  not  been  cleared  for 
a  number  of  years,  cleaned  up  spaces 
about  IS  feet  apart  and  planted  trees 
in  these  spaces,  intending  later  as  time 
went  on  to  clear  the  brush  and  young 
trees  within  the  middles.  The  plan  of 
planting  was  simply  to  punch  a  hole 
with  a  crowbar  about  IS  inches  deep 
in  the  ground.  The  roots  were  pruned 
so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  was 
nearly  as  smooth  as  a  cutting.  This 
was  put  down  into  the  crowbar  bole, 
fine  sand  sifted  around  the  tree  and 
well  wetted  down  with  water,  being 
firmly  packed  with  a  heavy  stick.  We 
followed  Mr.  Strihgf elUow's  instruc¬ 
tions  fully,  and  apparently,  his  idea 
was  to  plant  the  trees  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
for  them  to  send  out  any  roots,  except 
those  fffom  the  bottom,  where  the  cut 
surface  formed  a  callus.  We  left  IS 
inches  to  two  feet  of  these  little  trees 
above  the  ground.  June-budded  trees 
were  used  and  they  were  all  about  the 
average  size. 

It  was  intended  to  keep  the  ground  around  these 
trees  broken  up  with  a  hoe,  to  feed  them  reasonably 
and,  as  time  went  on,  break  up  the  alleys  or  mid¬ 
dles,  grow  cow  peas  or  some  similar  crop  for  two 
years  with  reasonable  cultivation  and  then  seed  the 
entire  field  to  grass.  It  was.  part  of  Mr.  Stringfel¬ 
low’s  claim  that  the  deeper  roots  of  these  trees 
would  enable  them  to  obtain  moisture  from  the 
lower  levels,  so  that  cultivation  for  the  sake  of 
providing  water  would  not  be  necessary.  The  trees 
started  well  and  made  a  growth  which  surprised  us 
considering  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  “muti¬ 
lated” — to  use  the  word  a  nurseryman  did  who  saw 
the  planting. 

During  the  Winter  an  unforseen  trouble  arose.  Mr. 
Stringfellow,  apparently,  from  his  experieixce  in 
Texas,  knew  little  about  the  lifting  power  of  our 
northern  frosts.  It  is  true  that  in  some  Winters, 
where  there  is  little  snow,  and  where  there  are  rapid 
changes  of  temperature,  we  have  known  frosts  to 
lift  out  fence  posts  so  completely  that  they  lay  flat 
on  the  ground,  and  this  happened  to  a  good  many 
of  these  little  trees.  There  were  no  side  roots  to 


Aunt  Hannah  and  Some  of  Her  Pets.  Fig.  20 
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A  Thirty-inch  Snoicfall  on  an  Adirondack  Farm.  Fig.  21 
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anchor  them  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  the  frost  and 
thaw  lifted  many  of  them  up  through  the  sand 
which  had  been  packed  around  them,  and  of  course, 
these  ti’ees  were  killed. 

Those  which  sui’vived  the  first  Winter,  made  a 
remai’kable  growth  the  second  year.  Then  a  new 
difficulty  ai’ose.  The  high  wind  on  our  hills  blew 
and  whirled  these  ti’ees  around  until  good-sized 
holes  wei’e  formed  around  them,  and  some  of  them 
lay  flat  on  the  ground.  This  was  another  trouble 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  anchor  on  the 
roots  to  hold  them  firmly.  These  trees  were 
straightened  up  and  new  soil  was  packed  hard 
around  them.  Most  of  them  lived  and  they  made 
a  superior  growth  and  certainly  gave  evidence  that 
the  deep  root  system  had  enabled  them  to  obtain 
water  from  the  lower  depths  of  the  soil.  The  fruit 
which  they  gave  was  of  a  superior  quality  and 
where  the  borer  was  kept  under  control,  the  trees 
made  a  long  life  and  wei’e  successful. 

We  dug  up  a  number  of  trees  that  were  killed  by 
borers  and  found  that  it  was  true  that  the  roots 


had  started  like  those  from  a  cutting  and  had  cer¬ 
tainly  grown  deep  down  into  the  ground,  consider¬ 
ably  deeper  than  when  trees  were  planted  with  long 
roots  straight  out  into  the  upper  soil.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  the  damage  from  frosts  and 
the  whirling  by  the  wind  unsuited  the  plan  for  our 
northern  situation.  One  would  think  that  in  the 
South,  where  there  was  no  danger  from  the  frosts, 
that  the  plan  would  work  well.  Our  experience 
with  this  system  resulted  in  a  form  of  compromise 
in  our  method  of  planting  trees.  Before  we  tried 
this  experiment,  we  had  followed  the  usual  advice 
of  cutting  the  roots  of  the  tree  to  six  inches  or  more, 
digging  a  large  hole  and  going  to  the  trouble  of 
sifting  and  putting  in  the  different  layers  of  soil  in 
their  place.  We  now  cut  the  roots  back  to  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  stem.  We  now  dig  a  hole 
just  large  enough  to  permit  the  tree  pruned  in  this 
way  to  enter.  The  soil  is  then  thrown  in  and  packed 
around  the  root  as  firmly  as  is  possible  often  using 
a  heavy  maul  for  that  purpose.  The  top  of  the 
tree  is  cut  back  to  the  first  crotch  or  where  the 
trunk  is  too  large  to  a  point  below  that,  so  as  to 
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have  full  control  in  shaping  the  tree  as  it  grows. 

Ti’ees  planted  in  this  way  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  think  they  make  a  better  root  system. 
The  trees  start  well  and  we  are  able  to  handle  the 
top  so  as  to  obtain  just  the  form  we  desire.  That 
briefly  stated  is  our  experience  with  the  Stringfel¬ 
low  system.  We  think  that  for  the  South,  it  would 
give  good  satisfaction.  In  the  North,  the  frosts  and 
the  wind  make  it  unsuitable,  but  we  do  believe  that 
most  planters  leave  far  more  root  upon  the  young 
trees  than  they  need,  and  our  experience  would 
show  that  a  closely  pruned  root  planted  in  a  small 
hole  with  the  earth  firmly  packed  around  it,  would 
give  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


From  the  North  Country 


MANY  of  you  will  remember  that  last  year  we 
had  a  little  story  of  Aunt  Hannah  Payne  of 
Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y.  She  told  us  something  of 
life  in  that  cold  and  snowy  country.  Now  we  have 
another  note  from  her — and  the  pic¬ 
tures  here  shown.  One  shows  Aunt 
Hannah  and  a  group  of  her  pets — the 
other  how  that  country  looks  after  30 
inches  of  snowfall.  You  will  see  they 
have  some  snow  to  shovel  up  in  that 
country.  Some  of  you  who  read  this 
have  been  known  to  growl  when  there 
comes  enough  of  snow  to  hold  up  the 
automobiles  for  21  hours.  What  do 
you  think  you  would  do  if  you  were 
forced  to  spend  the  Winter  amid  these 
snowdrifts?  Aunt  Hannah's  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  writing  us  now  is  to  explain 
why  her  orders  for  balsam  pillows 
have  not  been  all  filled.  You  see  she 
makes  balsam  pillows.  Some  farmers 
sell  live  stock  or  milk  or  hay  or  po¬ 
tatoes — Aunt  Hannah  picks  balsam, 
puts  it  into  pillows  and  sends  these 
balmy  invitations  to  sleep  all  about  the 
country  by  mail.  Orders  are  pouring 
in  as  a  result  of  past  advertising,  but 
the  only  way  to  get  comfortably  to  the 
postoifice  is  across  the  Ice  over  Ra- 
qaiefcte  Lake.  There  ha§  been  an  open 
Fall  with  not  enough  ice  for  safe 
travel  So  mailing  has  been  delayed, 
and  Aunt  Hannah  fears  that  some  of 
her  customers  will  think  she  has 
neglected  them.  The  ice  ought  to  be 
thick  enough  now — and  the  pillows 
will  come. 


Sport  for  the  Sportsmen 


Several  people  want  to  know  where  birth  certificates 
for  people  born  some  years  ago  in  New  York  City  may 
be  obtained.  AVrite  to  the  Health  Department  of  New 
York,  505  Pearl  St.  _ 


During  pheasant  hunting  season  I  had 
two  fellows  arrested  for  trespassing.  My 
farm  is  posted  according  to  law,  and 
these  two  fellows  were  fined  $15  apiece, 
which  the  game  protector  said  went  to 
the  State,  and  the  farmer  gets  nothing 
hut  satisfaction.  Now  is  this  the  law, 
that  the  State  gets  it  all,  or  are  they 
putting  one  over  on  the  farmer?  H.  h. 

New  York. 


Due  to  changes  in  the  law  you  are  not 
entitled  to  one-lialf  of  the  penalty  which 
was  imposed  on  the  hunters  who  tres¬ 
passed  on  your  posted  farm.  The  law 
requires  that  the  entire  fine  must  be  paid 
to  the  State  Conservation  Commission. 

Are  you  sure  that  your  farm  is  prop¬ 
erly  posted?  Frequent  changes  have 
have  been  made  during  the  past  10  years. 
No  one  can  he  certain  whether  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  are  being  satisfied  without  ex¬ 
amining  tlie  posting  sections  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Law  at  the  close  of  each  legislative  session. 
Two  years  ago  the  law  was  amended  to  provide  that 
your  address  must  be  on  all  notices.  A  failure  to  satis¬ 
fy  this  new  requirement  would  invalidate  your  notices. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  city  sportsmen,  pow¬ 
erfully  organized  as  they  are,  usually  are  successful  in 
dictating  the  kind  of  game  laws  that  shall  be  passed. 
’Sporting  organizations  maintain  one  of  the  strongest 
lobbies’  at  Albany.  One  of  their  legislative  agents  is 
reported,  on  dependable  authority,  to  be  a  $10,000-a- 
year  man.  As  a  result  of  the  present  situation  farm 
interests  are  taken  care  of  by  the  sportsmen  in  their 
own  way  and  to  their  own  advantage.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  sportsmen  have  been  successful  in  dictating 
to  the  farm  people  of  this  State  that  they  must  post 
their  farms  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
formulated  by  the  sportsmen,  themselves,  if  they  wish 
to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  ownership  of  said  farms. 
For  their  own  benefit,  organized  sportsmen  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  supplement  to  the  constitution  for  farm  people 
to  serve  under. 

Some  day  farm  people  will  awake  and  demand  a 
permission  law.  Justice  and  courtesy  most  certainly 
dictates  that  a  person  should  not  attempt  to  hunt  on 
the  lands  of  another  without  first  securing  permission. 

D.  B.  D. 
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Successful  Mowing  with  a  Tractor 

LAST  Fall  you  printed  some  comments  on  the 
use  of  a  mowing  attachment  for  the  Fordson 
tractor,  and  Mr.  Best,  of  Pennsylvania,  took  the 
stand  that  such  an  attachment  is  not  practical.  This 
theory  of  his  is  so  contrary  to  my  experience  that  I 
feel  impelled  to  write  you  regarding  it. 

I  have  an  apple  orchard  of  40  acres,  rows  being 
40  ft.  apart,  with  fillers  planted  one  way  only  in 
order  that  mowing  may  be  facilitated  by  the  wide 
spaces.  For  four  years  I  used  a  regular  type  mower 
attached  to  a  light  tractor  of  the  two-wheel  type, 
finding  it  fairly  satisfactory  except  that  the  length 
of  wheel  base  prevented  short  turns,  and  I  was 
prevented  from  mowing  out  the  strip  left  along  the 
lows  of  trees,  necessitating  considerable  work  with 
the  scythe. 

Bast  Spring  I  purchased  a  Fordson  tractor  and, 
after  looking  at  several  mowing  attachments,  some 
of  which  are  not  practical,  I  purchased  one  that  has 
a  6-fit.  cutter  bar  attached  in  front  of  the  right  rear 


lose  your  quarter  but  if  you  hit  an  object  with  the 
five  balls  you  win  the  “fair  grounds.”  Passing 
through  the  fruit  exhibits  I  saw  something.  I  had 
to  rub  my  eyes  and  pinch  myself  to  make  sure  I  was 
awake.  These  were  peaches  that  measured  1 1 y2 
in.  around,  apples  20  in.  around,  but  what  actually 
gave  me  a  thrill,  was  six  pears  packed  in  a  small 
box,  inside  dimensions  24  in.  Ion©,  8  in.  wide  and  4 
in.  deep.  Those  six  pears  filled  the  space.  There 
were  the  usual  signs:  “Don't  touch,”  “Hands  off,” 
etc.,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  about  except 
what  looked  like  “rubbernecks”  like  myself  I  did 
not  ask  for  the  name  of  those  pears  or  at  what  or¬ 
chard  they  were  grown,  but  if  1  live  until  next  pear 
season  I  will  surely  go  on  a  hunting  expedition  to 
learn  where  such  pears  are  grown  and  I  want  to 
see  them  on  the  trees.  If  one  holds  a  pear  that 
measures  8x4  in.,  one  surely  has  a  handful  of  fruit. 
The  fruit  has  been  all  packed  away  in  storage  and 
is  going  out  in  carlots  to  the  eastern  markets  day 
after  day.  The  crop  in  general  in  this  valley  was 


deposits  it  in  the  air  so  that  in  breathing  the  metal 
adheres  to  the  mucous  membrane.  I  mentioned  my 
observations  few  days  ago  to  a  man  who  has  lived 
here  the  past  20  years.  He  stated  there  was  a  case 
of  one  who  some  15  years  ago  migrated  here  from 
►Seattle,  Wash. ;  he  was  affected  with  asthma ;  he 
was  obliged  to  strap  himself  upright  in  a  chair  to 
sleep;  he  dared  not  lie  down.  He  bought  a  piece 
cf  land,  planted  it  to  pears;  in  10  years  he  sold  out 
at  a  good  profit.  Being  entirely  free  from  asthma 
he  got  homesick  and  hied  himself  back  to  liis  na¬ 
tive  place.  In  two  years  he  was  again  affected  as 
much  as  when  he  first  came  to  this  valley.  It  seems 
one  does  not  have  to  purchase  a  bottle  of  “shake 
well  before  using,”  nor  invest  in  some  contrivance 
to  blow  a  spray  of  essential  oils  to  lubricate  the  old 
pipe.  The  affliction  just  seems  to  disappear,  so 
one  must  admit  the  Climate  is  ideal,  j.  o.  berrang. 

Oregon. 
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wheel,  a  long  lifting  lever  making  it  easy  to  raise 
and,  after  mowing  my  orchard  twice,  I  feel  sure 
that  I  have  found  the  right  combina¬ 
tion.  I  can  cut  about  twice  as  much 
acreage  as  a  team-pulled  outfit  would 
cut  and,  as  there  is  a  wooden  brake- 
pin  that  automatically  stops  the  trac¬ 
tor  if  the  cutter-bar  strikes  a  solid 
object,  there  is  no  added  hazard  in  the 
operation  of  the  tractor.  I  really  think 
it  is  safer  than  the  bare  tractor,  for 
the  most  of  the  weight  of  the  heavy  at¬ 
tachment  is  in  front  of  the  drive 
wheels,  holding  the  tractor  down  more 
securely. 

My  experience  with  this  mower  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  knife 
is  speeded  up  a  little  more  than  on  a 
regular  mower,  and  the  machine  cuts 
right  through  old  Blue  grass  that  has 
been  left  from  former  cuttings,  while 
a  heavy  growth  of  Alfalfa  or  other 
grass  offers  easy  work  for  the  heavy 
knife.  The  knife  and  cutter-bar  are 
much  heavier  than  in  a  common 
mower.  Then,  too,  I  can  make  such 
short  burns  with  the  tractor  that  I 
can  mow  out  nearly  all  of  the  strip 
formerly  left  for  the  scythe  to  cut  be¬ 
tween  the  trees.  This  saving  in  hand 
labor  will  in  about  five  years  entirely 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  mower  attach¬ 
ment,  $125. 

One  of  my  orchardist  friends  has  an 
attachment  of  another  make,  a  two- 
speed  device  that  is  also  giving  fine 
service.  My  tract  of  land  is  compar¬ 
atively  level,  has  a  very  heavy  growth 
of  grasses,  and  my  tractor-mower 
works  better  than  I  had  expected. 

There  is  a  fine  trailer-type  mower 
made  with  stub  tongue  that  might  be 
better  for  the  use  of  the  (general  farm- 
ex’,  as  it  is  completely  detached  by  pull¬ 
ing  out  one  pin.  This  mower  has  high,  broad  wheels, 
is  equipped  with  an  S-ft.  cutter-bar,  and  costs  about 
twice  as  much  as  a  common  mower. 

For  general  farm  use  my  Fordson  attachment 
would  have  the  disadvantage  of  causing  a  loss  of 
time  in  removing  the  cutter-bar  and  pitman  when 
the  tractor  is  used  for  other  purposes  than  mowing. 
It  requires  about  15  minutes  for  two  men  to  remove 
the  parts,  and  about  30  minutes  to  install  them 
again.  At  mowing  time  my  tractor  is  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  mowing,  and  it  requires  only  a  few  hours 
to  go  over  the  whole  orchard.  w.  h.  Matthews. 
Ohio. 
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Breaking  virgin  Oregon  soil.  Plot  used  for  millsite,  then  townsite.  Town  burned 
then  a  continuous  camping  ground  for  50  years  ;  plowed  in  March,  1025.  Fig.  22. 


Mr.  Berrang  is  Heard  From 

[Our  older  readers  will  remember  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Berrang,  who  crossed  the  country  on  what  we  called 
the  “ox-team  express.”  They  left  their  home  in  Con¬ 
necticut  with  two  wagons  and  three  oxen,  and  made 
their  way  across  the  continent  by  ox-power.  They 
finally  settled  in  Oregon  where  they  are  now  located. 
Our  people  followed  their  journey  with  great  interest 
and  many  of  them  ran  upon  the  Berrangs  while  taking 
the  road.  Now  comes  Mr.  Berrang  back  again  as  lusty 
and  hopeful  as  ever.  We  are  promised  more  about 
his  doings.] 

I  DROPPED  in  at  the  county  fair;  this  is  the  first 
time  I  visited  a  fair  in  this  county.  There  were 
the  usual  display  of  automobiles,  tractors,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  cream  separators,  spraying  apparatus, 
etc.  The  Midway  had  the  customary  fortune-tellers, 
five  balls  to  throw  at  the  puppets;  if  you  miss  your 


.  v  '/►/tv  v*  1  xx  1  xx  c  tX  X  Llciu  p  y  gj ,  y  jt .  1  > , 

iVo  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  12,  page  1579,  entitled 
feell  at  a  Profit  or  Quit.”  I  notice  that  he  lays  on  the 
potato  men  the  blame  for  the  low  prices 
of  vegetables.  Now,  we  vegetable  men 
in  my  section  lay  upon  the  dairymen  the 
blame  for  our  low  prices. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  is  known  as  one 
ot  the  dairy  counties  of  the  State,  and  up 
to  a  short  time  ago,  the  cow  men  were 
satisfied  to  stick  to  milk  production  and 
leave  the  growing  of  vegetables  to  the 
smaller  farmers.  However,  the  low 
prices  received  for  milk  during  the  past 
few  years  have  made  the  dairyman  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  Bis  returns,  so  that  he 
gradually  has  been  taking  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  as  a  side  line  to  add  to 
his  money  returns.  Last  Spring  it  seemed 
as  though  all  the  dairymen  within  10  or 
1-  miles  of  our  market  went  daffy  on 
vegetables.  Sweet  corn,  cauliflower,  to¬ 
matoes  and  cucumbers  were  planted  on 
pretty  near  every  dairy  farm.  Sweet 
corn  especially  was  extremely  attractive, 
the  argument  being.  “If  I  cannnot  sell 
it  m  the  local  market  I  can  ship  it  to 
New  York,  and  if  it  will  not  sell  there 
I  can  feed  it  to  the  cows.”  The  old-time 
vegetable  growers  saw  all  this,  and  rea¬ 
lized  that  it  meant  low  prices  in  future 
but,  true  to  their  convictions  formed 
through  years  of  experience,  they  went 
on  and  planted  their  regular  acreage. 
But  the  ones  newer  at  the  business  acted 
differently.  They  reasoned  this  way : 

The  dairymen  are  all  going  to  raise 
sweet  corn,  consequently  I  will  cut  out 
sweet  corn  and  plant  more  string  beans 
eggplant,  peppers,  etc.”  And  this  is  what 
really  happened.  Very  early  crops 
brought  a  fair  price,  but  just  as  soon  as 
things  began  fairly  to  ripen  the  market 
went  all  to  smasdi.  Corn  sold  as  low  as 
50  cents  per  hundred  ears,  the  peculiar 
part  being  that  the  dairymen  who  said 
that  if  they  could  not  sell  they  would 
feed  to  the  cows  were  the  ones  most 
anxious  to  crowd  the  already  oversup¬ 
plied  market.  Also,  because  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  stampede  of  the  inexperienced 
growers  away  from  corn  and  into  the 
other  crops,  there  was  an  overproduction 
all  along  the  line,  the  market  went  to 
pieces  and  everything  was  sold  at  give¬ 
away  prices. 

In  our  market,  however,  I  believe 
that  the  consumer  received  the  benefit 
of  the  overproduction,  but  I  also  believe 
that  there  was  very  little  added  con¬ 
sumption  on  account  of  the  starvation 
prices.  The  people  were  fed  up  on  the 

gives  the  prices  obtained  in  the  New  York  market,  Our  customers  are  ^Sspef^8  Thev  all  getSng^hDh 

quoted  from  any  local  paper:  w.?^es  in  r.he  factories  and  princely  wages  in  the 

New  York,  Nov.  5.— (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets.)—  Ivo^  shorter  hours,  less 

Wednesday’s  pear  market:  Twelve  cars  California;  five  food  to  keeD  nn  the  hrwTi  nse<3uently  less  demand  for 

Oregon;  two  Washington;  seven  New  York.  Market  ve^tablitLvearh^aL^^i  e*P*nde*  AnVhe 

tney  eat  they  demand  shall  be  produced  four 

01  file  weeks  before  the  regular  season  of  the  region 
in  which  the  consumers  live.  Dealers  tell  me — and  I 
beheve  them— that  they  have  more  call  for  Georgia 
S  iin  Apnl  at.  25*  cents  Per  Pound  than  they 

busLf  w>T,:rOWn  111  A"Fst  at  2£5  cents  for  a  half 
bushel.  And  the  same  condition  holds  true  with  strin- 

beans  peppers,  eggplants,  cauliflower  and  the  entire 
vegetable  line.  Lowering  the  price  does  not  increase 
^ive  a  man  a  dinner  of  hash  and  bread 
a  d0l;U‘  ar,'d  then  offer  hi®  a  banquet  of 
loast  turkey  and  apple  pie  for  25  cents  and  he  wil> 
shake  his  head  and  say  just  what  the  dear  public  tells 

^nWhw  Te  Cut  oor  prices:  “No  more  today,  thank 
>ou.  We  have  enough.” 

Diversification  sounds  good  in  theory  but  when  its 
application  practically  means  growing  somethin^  extra 
as  a  si8e-line  cash  crop  to  be  placed  on  the  market 
!V,d  sald  A?  competition  with  main  crops  for  anything 
that  it  will  bring,  then  diversification”  is  but  another 
name  for  tragedy,  ’  and  all  “side-line  cash  crops”  be¬ 
come  overproduced  “main  crops.”  If  we  farmers,  when 
we  start  out  to  diversify  and  put  in  a  side  line  would 
only  stop  for  a  minute  and  make  a  solemn  declaration, 

I  promise  that  I  will  give  to  the  marketing  of  my 
side  line  the  same  care  and  attention  that  I  give  to  my 
mam  crop,”  then,  I  believe  that  some  of  our  problems 
of  overproduction  and  poor  distribution  would  be 
•solved.  Who  is  responsible  for  low  prices?  I  would 
answer,  ‘  The  potato  man,  the  dairyman,  the  vegetable 
man.  the  fruit  man,  the  poultryman.  every  farmerman 
Thou  art  the  man.”  If  a  higher  level  of  farm  prices  is 
to  be  brought  about  we  have  got  to  do  it  ourselves  in¬ 
stead  of  “doing  ourselves.”  C.  0.  warford. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


First  Meeting  of  Sire  and  Daughter — Having  a  Who's  Who  Talk.  Fig.  23 


Oregon;  two  Washington;  seven  New  York, 
steady. 

Oregon  Bose,  2.350  boxes,  extra,  $3.70  to  $4.80;  aver¬ 
age,  $4.18;  fancy,  $3.70  to  $4.65;  average,  $4.25. 

iNelis,  1,280  boxes,  extra,  $3.85  to  $4.50;  average, 
$4.03;  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4.30;  few,  $2.35  to  $2.85;  aver¬ 
age,  $4.09  ;  choice.  $2.25  to  $3  ;  average,  $2.46. 

Anjou,  660  boxes,  extra,  $4.15  to  $4.70;  average, 
$4.51;  fancy,  $3.  <5  to  $4.30;  average.  $4.12. 

Cornice,  615  boxes,  extra,  $4.35  to  $5.20;  average, 
$3.64;  fancy,  $3.20  to  $4.25;  average,  $3.54. 

I  have  not  noticed  any  such  prices  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
market  reports,  so  must  assume  they  are  authentic 
in  themselves. 

One  thing  in  'particular  1  have  noticed  in  the  year 
and  half  we  have  lived  in  this  valley.  We  don't 
sec  many  cases  of  asthma.  I  know  of  only  one  case 
personally,  and  with  other  complications  he  left 
this  wicked  world  about  a  year  ago.  There  are  lots 
of  old  people,  but  all  seem  to  have  their  respiratory 
pipes  in  good  order.  May  it  not  be  just  possible  that 
the  pipes  get  a  metal  coating  so  when  breathing  the 
air  does  not  have  to  jump  hurdles  going  down  anl 
up  from  the  lungs?  Most  of  this  soil  carries  some 
metal;  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  etc.  The  air 
is  so  clear  during  the  Summer  months,  tliei’e  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  moisture,  and  as  it’s  usually  60 
to  SO  days  between  rains,  it  might  be  that  the  hot 
sun  decomposes  particles  of  metal  from  the  soil  and 
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Pruning  Grapevines 

I  set  out  some  two-year-old  grape¬ 
vines  last  Spring,  and  out  all  buds  off 
except  three  on  each  vine.  These  made 
a  good  growth.  I  am  advised  by  a 
grape  grower  to  cut  two  of  these  canes 
off,  and  leave  but  one  on  each  vine,  and 
leave  three  buds  on  this  single  cane,  so 
there  will  be  three  buds  to  make  three 
canes  this  coming  Summer,  which  should 
be  tied  to  wire  in  the  Spring  of  1927.  He 
claims  the  root  system  will  be  better 
than  if  tied  to  wire  in  Spring  of  1926. 
What  is  your  opinion?  H.  s.  M. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  newly  planted 
grapevines  should  be  pruned  the  second 
year.  As  the  leaf  area  supplies  the  root 
system  with  elaborated  plant  food  it  is 


obvious  that  there  must  be  a  minimum 
area  that  will  sufficiently  supply  the  roots 
to  bring  about  a  good  development.  If 
two-year  planted  vines  are  pruned  to  a 
single  cane  each  of  more  than  three  buds, 
all  blossom  clusters  that  form  should  be 
broken  off  just  as  soon  as  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  clusters  are  present.  If  this  be 
done  early  the  energies  of  the  vine  will 
be  expended  in  root  and  shoot  growth, 
without  the  additional  burden  of  fruit 
production.  In  the  large  commercial 
vineyard,  the  easiest  way  to  curtail  the 
formation  of  fruit  on  young  vines  is  to 
prune  back  to  a  two  or  three-bud  spur 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  season. 
With  a  small  acreage  the  writer  would  be 
tempted  to  prune  to  a  short  shoot  to  the 
lower  trellis  wire,  provided  the  vines  had 
grown  well  the  previous  season,  and 
then  suppress  all  fruiting  tendencies. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 


Injury  to  Apple  Trees  in 
Crotch  or  at  Collar 

I  have  some  apple  and  pear  trees  on 
my  place  that  are  very  badly  crotched. 
In  these  crotches,  due  probably  to  mois¬ 
ture,  a  slight  hole  developed  which  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  collar  of  the  tree.  In 
most  cases  the  bark  is  scraped  at  the  col¬ 
lar  due  to  plowing,  or  do  you  think  the 
trees  are  blighted?  At  any  rate  the 
trees  above  described  are  not  thriving  as 
well  as  they  might  be  (poor  fruit  and 
pale  foliage).  Do  you  think  if  I  plaster¬ 
ed  up  both  ends  of  these  holes  with  a 
substance  such  as  tar,  that  I  could  keep 
the  moisture  out  of  the  hole  and  prevent 
it  from  settling  on  the  crotch?  Inci¬ 
dentally  might  I  not  smother  out  any 
insect  which  might  be  hurting  the  tree? 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  l. 

It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
condition  of  the  trees.  If  the  holes  that 
are  referred  to  are  large  rotted  centers, 
the  trees  are  too  far  gone  to  bother  with. 
If  the  variety  is  Alexander  or  Twenty- 
ounce  the  chances  are  that  blight  is  re¬ 
sponsible  and  that  the  trees  will  gradual¬ 
ly  die  out.  If  Grimes  Golden  is  the  va¬ 
riety  the  trouble  at  the  collar  is  collar- 
rot  and  the  tree  will  likewise  die  out. 
On  the  other  hand  Northern  Spy  fre¬ 
quently  winterkills  in  the  crotches  and 
yet  survives  a  long  while,  especially  if 
the  dead  tissues  is  cut  out  and  the  area 
painted  with  a  tar  paint.  All  that  we 
can  do  is  to  make  suggestions  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  fit  your  case..  The 
chances  of  killing  any  insect  by  smoth¬ 
ering  are  remote.  h.  b.  t. 


The  annual  meeting  of  The  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Doan  Association  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  January  25,  at  the  office  of  the 
Association,  at  12:45  p.  m.  The  annual 
election  of  officers  and  of  directors  will 
be  the  main  business  before  the  associa¬ 
tion.  M.  G.  KEYES,  Secretary. 


BETTER  FRUIT! 

YOU  can  grow  Better  Fruit,  but  only 
as  you  improve  your  methods — spraying 
in  particular.  If  the  old  spray  rig  is  not 
producing  the  desired  results— just  write  for 
the  “FRIEND”  catalog  and  see  for  yourself 
the  practical  advantages  of  a  new  high  press¬ 
ure,  low  down,  short  turn,  easy  drawing, 
single  unit  motor-pump  sprayer.  Best  grade 
materials  throughout.  IVe  sell  quality. 


Mail  a  card  today  for  Free  Catalog 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Apple  Trees,  28e-Peach  Trees,  16c 

Get  our  special  bargain  catalog.  ROSES,  EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBS.  PERENNIALS.  Price  lowest  ever.  Quality  un¬ 
surpassed.  Order  early  and  get  extra  premium. 

THE  KRI0ER  NURSERIES.  Inc..  Middlebury,  hid  Dept  F 


Extension  Ladders 

20  to  32  ft  ,  25c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


De  Lux  Golden  Giant  Sweet  Corn 

Black,  Wax,  Bush  Bean=.  25c— lb. ;  #1— 5  lbs.,  prepaid;*12 
— 1001bs.,F.O.B.  BURT  S.  BROWN,  HoIHb,  New  Hampshire 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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we  spend  thousands 
to  mix  it 
thorouqhlq 
for  i|ou 


The  thorough  mixing  of  the  many  ingre¬ 
dients  in  a  fertilizer  is  absolutely  essential. 

Here  is  the  type  of  mixer  used  in  our 
twenty  -  five  factories.  Such  machinery 
costs  too  much  to  be  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  for  a  farmer.  Furthermore,  in  every 
shipment  of  two  or  more  tons  we  sample 
each  bag  carefully  to  see  that  the  fertilizer 
complies  exactly  with  the  guaranteed 
analysis. 

Thorough  machine  mixing  and  expert  in¬ 
spection  insure  the  quality  of  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 

“Twice  the  Value  in  Plant  Food 
— but  not  Twice  the  Price.” 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  prices. 


International 

Multiple-Strength 

fertilizers 


Dealers : 


It  you  wish  Standard  Grade 


Sell  INTERNATIONAL  Fertilizers,  there  are  none 

better  than  “International”. 
We  also  make  FOS-FOR-US 
Poultry  Grit. 


MULTIPLE-STRENGTH 
FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS. 
Write  us  to-day. 
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■HUB' 


International  Aguioiltiral  Corporation 

■  manufacturers  i  »  OF  HIGH  GRADE  V/  fertilizers,- 


'Dept.  R.>  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 

Name _ _ 


Address _ , _ _ 


Town- 


_  State. 
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Grow  1,000  Bu.  per  Acre 


Our  Hutchinson  Carrot  is  the  most  popular 
variety  with  market  gardeners.  _  In  every  way 
superior  to  the  Danvers.  Darker  in  color,  grows 
one  to  two  inches  longer  and  holds  its  uniform 
fullness  to  the  butt  end,  yielding  20%  more 
crop  per  acre.  Pkg.  10c.;  D  oz.  25c.;  oz.  40c.; 
%  lb.  $1.25;  lb.  $4.10,  postpaid. 

Our  1926  Catalog  mailed  free — imrite  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

15  Elm  St.  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


REGORYS 


HONEST 


Fnger  lakes 

NURSERIES  n 

400  Washington  St.,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

|  can  supply  you  with 

FRUIT  TREES 

FROM  SPECIAL  SELECTED  BUDS 

at  Prices  below  competition  when  quality 
and  service  are  considered. 


Send  for  our  1926  Catalogue 

Over  500  acres  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Roses,  Perennials  and  Hedging’ 


HOYT’S 


BUY 
NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Write  today  about  our 
convenient  buying  plan. 

Many  are  using  it— why  not  you  ?  Hardy  Ohio 
grown  certified  Red,  Mammoth  and  Alsike— 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 

The  A.  C.  Hoyt  Co.,  Box  505,  Fostoria,  O. 


SCOTT’S 

Seed  Guide 

Every  fanner  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  which 
contains  valuable  information  on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy 
Beans,  Sweet  Clover.  Alfalfa,  Pasture  Mixtures,  Corn, 
etc.  Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better  crops  and  greater 
profits.  Written  in  plain  English  so  anyone  can  under¬ 
stand  it.  It  is  the  best  Seed  Guide  we  have  ever  offered. 
Write  for  free  copy  today.  We  pay  freight . 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  COMPANY 
12  Fifth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

ing  catalogue,  Describes  all  the  best  money 
making  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspber- 
ries.  Dewberries,  Grape  Vines,  and  etc. 
Wholesale  prices  direct  to  growers. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


For  Sale-CHOICE  SEEDCORN 

Nelson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  prices 

SHULL  FARM  Box  107  Tullytown,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  Nursery  Stock.  Weekly 
advances.  Jones  Nursery  ICo.,  Woodlawn,  Va, 
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Garden  Book 


“IN  the  Garden  of  Your  Dreams” 
1  is  a  song  you  can  make  come 
true.  Dreer’s  1926  Garden  Book 
will  help  you,  with  its  wealth  of 
pictures  and  suggestions.  Every¬ 
thing  in  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds, 'uLawn  Grass,  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 

A  copy  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  Rural  New-  Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Roots 

Rust  resistant  and  easily 
grown,  a  prolific  producer  of 
deliciously  tender  gigantic 
stalks,  1  to  2  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter — 8  stalks  to  the  bunch. 

Sold  in  New  York  market  for 
$15  a  dozen  bunches. 

A  direct  co-relation  exists 
between  the  size  of  Root 
planted  and  the  subsequent 
growth  and  yield — or,  briefly. 

“The  Bigger  the  Root  the  Bet¬ 
ter  the  Crop.”  Plant  our  Giant 
Roots  this  Spring — cut  next 
year. 

50  Roots  plant  three  50-foot  Rows,  a  plentiful 
supply  for  the  average  family 

50  Giant  Roots,  $5.00  25  Giant  Roots,  $3.00 
(By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid  Anywhere) 
Complete  Cultural  Directions  with  each  order. 

Prices  on  larger  quantities  and  an  Attractive  Proposition 
to  Commercial  Growers,  on  request. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

R1VERV1EW  FARMS  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


GARDEN  GUIDE 

The  one  and  only  com¬ 
plete  Gardening  Manual. 
Within  its  3S4  pages  of 
closely  packed  informa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found  all 
necessary  guidance  for 
success  with  flowers,  fruits 
or  vegetables;  with  your 
lawn,  shrubs  and  trees. 
Garden  Guide  tells  you 
how  to  plan  and  develop 
your  home  ground  sur¬ 
roundings  so  they  will  be 
the  envy  of  your  friends. 
Written  by  experts; 
every  chapter  lucid  and  to  the  point.  Nobeat¬ 
ing  around  the  bush  in  this  book.  Cover  in  four 
colors.  Postpaid,  paper,  $1.10;  cloth,  $1.65. 

ALL  IN  A  GARDEN  FAIR,  ,g*  b«* 

Praised  by  artist  and  book  lover.  Postpaid,  $2.15. 
800  Selected  Gardening  Books. 

Every  phase  of  countrylife  described  in  our  New 
Book  Catalog  No.  12.  Free  for  2c.  stamp. 

A.  T.  DE  LA  MARE  CO.  Inc. 

448-A  West  37th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  new  money-maker 


Blueberries  over  a  half¬ 
inch  in  diameter.  Prac¬ 
tically  seedless.  A  big  op¬ 
portunity  to  commercial 
growers  and  a  delightful 
fruit  to  the  amateur.  Bushes 
vigorous.  All  tested,  named, 
nursery-grown  varieties. 
Write  for  information. 
WHITESBOG 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Joseph  J.  White,  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


D SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 


Better  — 56  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  , 


Varieties  of  Red  Rasp¬ 
berries 

I  would  like  your  opinion  of  the 
Syracuse  red  raspberry.  I  have  about 
100  plants  set  out  a  year  ago  last  Spring, 
on  which  the  berries  were  very  large  and 
firm,  but  the  plants  do  not  set  berries  as 
full  as  they  should.  They  blossomed  very 
full  last  Spring.  What  would  be  the  best 
red  raspberry  for  this  locality,  in  your 
opinion?  G.  W.  H. 

Mehoopany,  Pa. 

LaPrance,  Syracuse  and  St.  Regis  are 
in  the  same  class  being  of  the  everbear¬ 
ing  type.  In  South  Jersey,  St.  Regis 
(Ran ere)  has  done  very  well,  hearing 
most  of  its  crop  in  the  Spring  and  a 
portion  in  the  Fall.  Some  growers  say 
that  it  is  because  this  variety  does  not 
succumb  quickly  to  mosaic  that  it  has 
done  so  well,  and  that  when  it  does  be¬ 
come  infected  with  this  scourge  of  the 
raspberry  it  will  not  be  so  profitable.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  everbearing  types, 
which  in  general  contain  a  goodly  propor¬ 
tion  of  blood  of  the  European  species, 
seem  resistant  to  mosaic.  So  far  as  the 
everbearing  habit  is  concerned,  berries 
of  this  type  merely  tend  to  do  this,  ever- 
bearing  some  seasons  but  not  always,  and 
not  productive  enough  nor  widely  -enough 
adapted  to  be  good  commercial  ventures 
excepting  in  those  localities  to  which 
they  seem  partieulary  adapted. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  try  out  new  kinds 
in  a  small  way  and  to  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  neighbors.  Cuthbert,  Herb¬ 
ert,  and  Latham  are  at  present  not  far 
from  the  head  of  the  procession. 

H.  B.  T. 


Using  Idle  Land  for 
Evergreens 

We  have  a  two-acre  tract  of  sandy 
loam  soil,  and  should  like  to  know  if  it 
is  possible  to  grow  small  shrubs  (such  as 
are  used  in  front  of  small  suburban 
homes)  on  this  piece  of  land.  Our  land 
is  lying  idle  most  of  tlie  time,  as  we 
get  no  time  to  work  it  in  the  Spring 
owing  to  the  rush  of  other  work.  We 
could  easily  have  the  seedlings  set  and 
let  grow  for  three  or  four  years,  and  sell 
at  wholesale  if  that  is  possible.  E.  w. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  mix  reforestation 
methods  and  the  finer  points  of  the  nurs¬ 
ery  business,  and  for  that  matter  the 
State  Conservation  Commission  does  not 
sell  seedling  trees  excepting  for  reforesta¬ 
tion  purposes.  If  one  could  buy  trees 
wholesale  from  the  State,  grow  them  and 
sell  retail  for  ornamental  purposes  we 
would  all  fie  doing  it ! 

In  the  first  place  growing  a  tree  for 
ornamental  purposes  is  quite  different 
from  growing  it  for  timber.  Symmetry 
and  general  appearance  are  the  import¬ 
ant  points  in  the  former,  and  it  takes 
study  to  grow  them  properly.  Further¬ 
more,  known  varieties  are  largely  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  this  calls  for  budding  and 
grafting,  for  greenhouses  and  propagat¬ 
ing  frames,  and  for  skilled  workers. 

*  It  might  be  that  some  local  nursery 
would  enter  into  a  contract  with  you  to 
grow  some  of  their  stock  for  them.  An¬ 
other  possibility  is  the  growing  of  Christ¬ 
mas  trees.  With  seedlings  obtainable 
from  the  State  at  $4  a  thousand  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  annual  net  profit 
for  a  10-year  period  is  $6S  an  acre.  The 
uncertainty  in  this  case  is  the  market. 

H.  B.  T. 


Spinach  on  Muck  Land 

We  have  a  piece  of  land  on  which  wo 
wish  to  grow  spinach,  but  it  will  not 
grow.  It  comes  up  well  and  looks  fine 
until  it  is  about  an  inch  high,  then 
it  turns  yellow  and  dies  down.  The  soil 
is  quite  mucky,  not  what  you  would  call 
really  wet,  but  always  moist.  w.  j.  m. 

Spinach  grown  on  such  soil  W.  J.  M. 
mentions  is  more  susceptible  to  the  “yel¬ 
lows”  than  on  any  other  soil.  I  know  of 
no  remedy  for  the  disease.  It  is  very 
erratic,  appearing  in  some  portions  of 
the  patch  and  no  sign  of  it  in  other  parts. 
For  instance  it  struck  my  patch  this 
Spring  for  a  strip  20  ft.  wide,  while  it 
was  not  discernable  on  both  ends.  I 
find  phosphate  running  6-10-6  better  than 
manure  and  the  spinach  is  more  free 
from  disease.  I  am  very  seldom  trou¬ 
bled  with  the  disease  if  I  can  get  my  seed 
sown  early,  and  I  generally  get  it  sown 
about  the  last  week  in  March.  Last 
Spring  it  was  frozen  solid  after  it  came 
up,  but  it  was  not  injured. 

W5r.  PERKINS. 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
Certified  Fruit  Trees  —  > 


This  letter  tells  the  certification  story . 
Remember ,  all  Maloney  stock  is  guaranteed 
true  to  name ,  free  from  disease ,  and  to 
arrive  in  first-class  condition . 
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OR  F.  E,  OILSON  QROTON 
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w  €  HANSEN.  GRANVILLE 


prieet.  Littleton  |J.  W.  HOWES.  ».hp,«l» 
AUOITOP-H.  WARD  MOORE.  WO.C.STE. 


H.  A  DUNS  a  R  PITTSFIELD 
a  L  FISM.  COLRAIN 
DONALD  HOWES  ASHWICLO 
e  H.  TINOALE.  SROCKTON 
-WILFRID  WHEFLER.  HATCMVILLE 
3  3  CHACE.  SWANSEA 

H  W  HATHAWAY.  PORTSMOUTH.  fc 
C,  9.  PARKER  WILTON.  N  H 


Fruit  Growers. 

-  this  A680ci&ti,on  ' 

During  stunner  ' of  5 tI9as  io 

certified  a  large  r.. 'Jp^r  nursery  Company  of 

the  nurseries  of  Malory „Sficatlon  ias  in  charge  of 
Dansrille.  S.  fT*J;  Massachusetts  Experimental 

*«  certification. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  octrees  «« 

■by  Maloney  Bros.  tree  has  Been  carefully 

does  mean  that  each to name  fiy  a  disinterest- 
examined  and  U+hat  the  danger  of  accidental  mixing 

varieties'has^heen^practically  eliminated. 

A  lead  seal  ia  ‘‘“ached  slamfcl* 

MASSACHUSETTS  FBUIT  GROWERS  ASSO. 

S.  L.  Davenport.  No»Grafion,  President 
r;  A.  Van  Meter,  Amherst .  Secretary 


A  certified  tree 


It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
the  Free  Catalog  on 

MALONEY’S 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 

Roses,  Berries 

Sold  direct  from  our  upland  nurseries 
at  cost  of  production,  plus  one  profit. 

You  get  what  you  order  when  you  buy  our  guaranteed  stock, 
grown  under  ideal  climatic  conditions.  In  this  nursery  belt, 
scale  and  fungus  diseases  are  un¬ 
known,  and  as  our  Nurseries  are 
under  State  inspection  as  well  as 
under  the  constant  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  one  of  our  firm,  we  can 
guarantee  you  sturdy,  absolutely 
healthy  upland  grown  stock. 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of 
the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend 
absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish 
stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name. 

Our  scions  for  budding  are  selected 
from  trees  that  are  bearing  the 
choicest  fruit.  That  is  why  we 
positively  guarantee  our  stock  to 
fruit  true  to  name. 

I  Send  Today  For  Our  Spring  Catalog 

It  tells  you  things  you  should  know  about  our  nursery 
stock,  and  contains  much  valuable  information  on  planting 
and  caring  for  it. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

33  Main  Street 


_  „  _ _ )NEY  Shrubs 

—  IpCXpMutifyyour  Grounds  — 

Why  wait  any  longer  to  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  your 
place  by  planting  shrubs  and 
vines  when  Maloney  makes 
it  so  easy  and  inexpensive  ? 
Use  our  Landscape  Dept. 


DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

11.11 1,1 
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The  Way  to  Better  Gardens 
Is  Thorough 
This  Better 
Book' 


Handsome  lllustrations-Truthful  Descriptions-Helpful  Directions 

A  Standard  Reliable  Guide  to  Selecting 
Tested  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds 

EXQUISITE  flowers — prize  winning  tomatoes — the 
choicest  of  melons,  radishes  and  truck  garden  pro¬ 
duce — these  can  all  be  yours  when  you  choose  from  thejjages 
of  this  new  edition  of  the  famous  Livingston  Annual.  It  is  the  Blue 
Book  of  Better  Gardens” — the  book  to  have  before  you  when  you 
buy  seeds  of  any  kind.  A  postal  request  or  the  coupon  below  will 
bring  it — FREE. 

LIVINGSTON’S 

TRUE-BLUE  SEEDS 

For  over  70  years  the  Livingston  farms  have  specialized  in  the  best — and  only  the  best — 
vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds.  In  this  new  book  you  will  find  them  listed  and  illus- 

Whether 


trated,  together  with  remarkable  offers  of  choice  collections  at  attractive  prices, 
you  are  going  to  plant  many  acres,  a  backyard  garden  or  a  small  flower  bed,  choose  your 
seed  from  the  “True-Blue”  stock  of  the  famous  Livingston  farms.  Mail  a  postal  or  the 
coupon — TODAY — for  your  free  copy  of  the  catalog. 

229  E.  Chestnut  St. 
Columbus.  Ohio 


The  Livingston  Seed  Company, 


Livingston  Seed  Co., 

229  E.  Chestnut  St„  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  your  free  ' 


‘Blue  Book.” 


Name . 


Address  . 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Plant  Trees  With  Certifying  Lead  Seal 

— Get  “True-to-Name”  Fruit 

Write  for  Your  Copy  of  this  Catalog  at  Once 

It  tells  how,  in  1925,  85,000  Kellys’  Trees  were  certified  to  be 
“True-to-Name”  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
whose  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  fruits.  Contains  much 
valuable  fruit-growing1  information. 

Forty-six  years’  experience  is  put  into  Kellys’  trees.  You  will  get 
bigger  and  better  crops  from  Kellys’  trees  because  their  roots  are 
heavy,  healthy  and  fibrous  being  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings — not  piece  roots. 

Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apple 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in 
the  rotation  received.  You  should  plan 
to  order  your  selection  of  guaranteed 
“True-to-Name”  stock  early  and  let  us 
hold  it  for  you.  So  write  today  for  your 
copy  of  our  catalog.  We  have  no  agents 
— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  Jill  880 


KELLYS 

CeAfMJi&ds 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Strawberries 


Grown  the  Kellogg  Way 

Yield  Big  Profits 

Onr  Free  Book  tells  how. 
Written  by  the  Strawberry 
King.  Gives  his  secrets  for 
growing  the  Big  Crops  of 
Fancy  Strawberries  that 
won  him  fame  and  fortune. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Costs  nothing— It’s  FREE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Box2127  Three  Rivers, Mich. 


- 12031333331® 

That  secure  highest  prices  for  •  ■ 


That  secure  highest  prices  for ; 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1926cata- 
log  illustrating  and  describing 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries  — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful 
Profitable.  Itpays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72-E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  Ornamentals.  Bulbs.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  J.  N,  ROKELY  &  SON.  R.  10,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


The  World’s  Finest  Fruit  and 

Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines 
and  Plants 

for  Spring  planting. 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry 
trees,  all  the  leading 
Commercial  Varieties 
grown  from  bearing 
orchards  of  known 
genuineness,  un¬ 
equaled  in  quality 
and  price.  Sold  on  a 
positive  guarantee.  Write  today  for  onr  fifty-six 
page  catalog,  brim  full  of  information. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Prince*  Anne,  Md. 


EVERGREENS 

Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ers.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  these  at  small  outlay. 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry 

Plum  and  Pear  Trees— all  budded  from  bear¬ 
ing  orchards.  Also  Grapes,  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  of  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  ;  also  Price  List. 

HARRISONS'  NURSERIES 
Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plaiits,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohie 


STRAWBERRY  f^LANTS  Best  Quality 

Fine  stock  of  MONEY  K at  LOWEST  PRICES 
MAKING  Kinds  *•  Free  catalog,  address 

C.  S-  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 


OlrAiuh orru  PLANTS.  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
OiraWDcllJ  Basil  Berry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

nunmc  VAR  IE  Tl  ES  IN  SEEDS.  Gladioli'Bulbs. 
OflUlUb  Plants,  my  own  growing.  Send  for  list. 
C.  H.  BREWER  K.  D.  2  Rahway,  N.  J. 


R  Anini  11^  Rill  RS  Thirty,  no  two  alike,  #1. 
ULAUIULUO  BULBd  uiustrated  catalog  free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Specialist  Box  253  New  Lebanon  N.Y, 


Gladiolus  Satisfaction 

E.  N.  TILTON 


is  result  from  bulbs  grown  by 
us.  Send  for  list. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


The  School  Question 


A  Defense  of  the  Village 
School 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  discussion 
of  the  matter  of  consolidated  schools  the 
village  graded  and  high  schools  are  in 
the  position  of  the  ‘‘under  dog.”  I  have 
read  the  article  on  page  1631  by  Mrs. 
Linger  with  considerable  interest,  and  I 
should  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  in 
favor  of  the  village  school.  I  want  to 
say  at  the  beginning  that  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  opposed  to  compulsory  consolida¬ 
tion  as  a  general  proposition.  Even  if 
the  consolidated  schools  were  as  much 
superior  to  the  one-room  district  schools 
as  the  friends  of  consolidation  claim — 
and  I  do  not  admit  this — still  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  difficulty  of  transportation  in 
much  of  our  “hill  country”  would  to  me 
be  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Let  us 
be.  perfectly  fair  and  unprejudiced  in 
this  matter  of  consolidation.  Is  there 
anything  wrong  with  the  district  schools 
which  in  any  way  justifies  the  attacks 
made  upon  them?  I  am  afraid  that  our 
hands  are  not  entirely  clean.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  many  instances  the  residents  of 
the  district  take  little  interest  in  the 
school  except  to  keep  taxes  down.  I 
have  driven  past  many  sehoolhouses  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  where  the 
buildings  and  grounds  were  uninviting 
and  neglected  almost  beyond  belief.  I 
have  in  my  own  district  gone  to  the  near¬ 
est  residence  on  school-meeting  night  and 
got  a  man  out  of  bed  in  order  that  we 
might  have  enough  out  to  hold  a  legal 
meeting — and  only  three  are  required. 
And  we  have  a  new  modern  schoolhouse 
and  grounds  that  we  are  justly  proud  of 
at  that.  I  have  even  known  of  cases 
where  people  forgot  school  meeting  al¬ 
together  and  had  to  hold  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  later.  I  do  not  on  account  of  these 
occasional  cases  of  neglect  favor  general 
consolidation,  but  I  do  say  that  we  must 
make  our  district  schools  so  efficient  that 
there  will  be  no  justification  for  taking 
them  away  from  us.  The  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  and  the  publicity 
The  E.  AT.-Y.  is  giving  the  matter  will 
do  much  to  arouse  the  necessary  in¬ 
terest,  hut  ultimately  we  farmers  have 
got  to  do  whatever  is  done. 

■So  much  for  that.  But  I  feel  that 
Mrs.  Unger  is  not  quite  fair  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  school,  nor  correct  in  some  of  her 
conclusions.  Now,  I  have  lived  nine 
years  of  my  life  in  four  different  cities 
in  as  many  States,  one  in  a  small  village, 
besides  something  over  35  on  a  farm.  My 
education  was  received  in  a  district 
school  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  a  village 
high  school,  and  a  large  college.  I  am 
the  father  of  six  children  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  or  have  received  instruction  in 
district  school,  village  school,  and  col¬ 
lege.  Therefore  I  believe  I  am  able  to 
view  the  problem  from  several  sides.  In 
the  village  where  I  am  residing  just  now 
we  have  a  school  that  is  fairly  typical.  A 
little  above  the  average,  if  I  may  be 
pardoned  a  little  local  pride,  but  still 
representative  of  the  general  run  of  vil¬ 
lage  schools.  Most  of  the  grade  teachers 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  district 
schools,  some  of  them  in  the  district 
where  I  have  lived  most  of  my  life.  Why 
are  they  now  in  the  village  -instead  of 
the  .country?  Because  their  work  in  the 
country  was  exceptionally  successful,  and 
the  village  school,  by  offering  a  •  little 
more  money  and  more  congenial  working 
conditions,  was  able  to  get  them.  I  do 
not  infer  that  the  village  has  all  the  good 
teachers,  nor  the  country  all  the  poor 
ones,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  village 
usually  gets  the  pick,  and  generally,  good 
ones.  The  high  school  teachers  are  con¬ 
scientious  hard-working  people,  devoted¬ 
ly  interested,  I  maintain,  in  the  wel¬ 
fare,  present  and  future,  of  the  children 
in  their  care. 

Now  it  is  stated  that  the  children  in 
the  village  schools  are  educated  away 
from  the  farm,  a  standardized  “factory- 
made”  product,  “silly,  sleek  fools,  with 
no  definite  aim  in  life that  criminal 
instincts  are  developed,  talent  and  intel¬ 
ligence  suppressed.  I  do  not  believe  these 
things  are  true. 

As  to  the  first  count,  in  what  respect 
should  reading  and  writing  and  arithme¬ 
tic  and  geography  and  history  and  other 
elementary  subjects  be  taught  differently 
for  farm  children  or  for  city  children? 
Are  not  these  things  alike  for  all  man¬ 
kind?  And  would  you  deny  the  country 
child  love  and  appreciation  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  art  and  music  and  all  the  other 
finer  things  of  life?  Teaching  a  love  for 
nature,  meaning  chiefly  the  out-of-doors 
nature,  is  absolutely  all  right,  but  we 
live  in  a  world  of  men,  even  in  the  most 
remote  rural  districts,  and  the  -country 
school  cannot  neglect  this  phase  of  life. 
In  my  opinion,  the  matter  of  keeping  a 
sufficient  number  of  our  best  young  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  farms  is  a  subject  more  eco¬ 
nomic  than  educational,  and  that  the 
education  that  draws  people  cityward  is 
received  mostly  outside  the  school  room. 

Then  there  is  the  charge  that  the 
larger  schools  turn  out  a  product  that 
is  standardized.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
there  is  no  commodity  more  difficult  of 
standardization  than  personality.  I  can 
conceive  of  extreme  eases  of  under-  nour¬ 
ishment  or  cruel  treatment,  or  of  child 
life  in  an  environment  of  poverty  and 


crime  such  as  we  have  in  some  sections 
of  large  cities,  very  rarely  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  normal  development  of  body, 
mind,  and  soul  are  checked,  but  give  a 
child  half  a  chance  and  his  individuality 
is  bound  to  develop,  and  different  from 
that  of  any  other  child.  It  would  he  just 
as  impossible  to  take  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  seeds  and  try  to  raise  from  them 
one  standard  vegetable  as  to  educate  a 
dozen  standard  children.  Even  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  a  single  family  will  be  differ¬ 
ent.  We  speak  of  average  children  and 
average  men,  but  they  don’t  exist.  They 
are  all  different,  even  though  it  may  he 
true  that  human  nature  is  much  alike. 
You  can  do  much  to  bring  out  the  best 
that  is  in  a  hoy,  or  you  can  develop  the 
worst,  but  lie  has  an  individuality  that 
it  his  own.  One  may  cite  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  as  an  example  of  one  coming  up 
•  through  povery,  little  educational  advant¬ 
age, .  and  not  the  best  of  heredity  and 
environment,  but  is  it  not  just  as  fair 
to  cite  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  other  extreme?  Their  won¬ 
derful  personalities  developed  not  be¬ 
cause  of  their  environment,  but  chiefly 
because  they  were  what  they  were  and 
couldn’t  be  anything  else. 

Are  our  young  people  growing  up 
with  “no  definite  aim  in  life?”  I  think 
not.  Youth  has  always  been  more  or 
less  irresponsible.  How  can  they  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  roads  they  have  never 
trodden?  And  what  a  blessing  that  they 
need  not  bear  the  load  that  will  fall  on 
their  shoulders  all  too  soon.  I  get  a  lot 
of  pleasure  out  of  a  pretty  friendly  re¬ 
lationship  with  most  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  village.  We  have  much  in 
common,  even  though  I  am  a  few  years 
farther  along  the  road  than  they.  I  fail 
to  see  that  these  boys  and  girls  are  less 
purposeful  than  were  those  of  my  day. 
They  have  dreams  of  being  engineers, 
tqachers,  business  men,  yes,  farmers. 
Only  dreams  as  yet,  of  course,  but  dreams 
are  the  stuff  from  which  plans  are  made 
and  achievements  come  to  pass.  I  can¬ 
not  say  for  sure  that  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  going  to  be  real  powers  in  the 
years  to  come.  I  can  look  into  the  fu¬ 
ture  only  through  faith,  but  I  have  faith 
in  them. 

There  seems  to  he  an  impression  that 
vice  and  moral  uncleanness  are  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  city  and  town.  I  grant  that  in 
the  great  city  we  have  greater  concen¬ 
tration  and  greater  depths  of  sin  than  in 
the  country,  just  as  there  is  a  greater 
concentration  of  everything  human,  but 
we  must  admit  that  the  country  is  not 
free  from  corruption,  either.  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  men,  at  least,  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  precious  little  moral 
filth  that  is  altogether  unknown  to  most 
14-year-old  boys,  and  this  irrespective  of 
whether  he  got  his  education  in  district 
school,  village  or  city.  His  education  in 
these  lines  is  too  complete,  wherever  lie 
comes  from.  This  is  a  problem,  but  not 
peculiar  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  type  of  criminal  and  degen¬ 
erate  just  now  in  evidence  who  is  pecul¬ 
iarly  a  product  of  the  large  city.  Not  a 
product  of  the  school,  not  of  the  church, 
not  of  the  home,  for  he  has  had  little 
training  from  any  of  these.  He  is  a  city 
product  pure  and  simple.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  lived  in  the  city  and  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  rural  education. 

I  do  not  argue  that  the  course  of  study 
and  the  management  of  village  schools 
are  perfect.  From  my  point  of  view  I 
find  considerable  in  them  to  criticize.  If 
I  managed  them  there  might  be  still 
greater  criticism.  Humanity  is  still  im¬ 
perfect  and  liable  to  error,  and  in  this 
case  we  have  both  human  workers  and 
human  material.  Someone  evolves  a  new 
theory  in  regard  to  education.  When  it 
is  first  put  to  trial  it  will  probably  be 
called  a  fad.  If  it  works  it  becomes  law, 
fact.  Otherwise  it  is  still  a  fad  and  is 
soon  forgotten.  It  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  human  practice  to  try  things  be¬ 
fore  we  may  know  whether  or  not  they 
are  good.  Progress  might  be  faster  if  we 
were  only  able  to  pick  out  the  good  and 
the  true  without  the  trying-out  process, 
but  we  are  surely  progressing.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  boys  and  girls  now  in  the 
schools,  district,  village,  and  city,  are 
going  to  carry  on  the  work  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  even  faster  than  we 
of  the  present  generation  are  doing.  In 
the  meantime  all  of  us,  wherever  we  live, 
must  not  relax  in  our  effoi’ts  to  keep  our 
schools  functioning  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  efficiency.  Chester  l.  miller. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes  for  Seed 

Would  potatoes  that  were  not  dug  last 
Pall  be  all  right  for  seed  another  year, 
if  they  are  sound,  and  are  dug  and  let  dry 
before  planting?  w.  A.  N. 

Bradford,  Pa. 

(tfo  one  can  tell  without  asking  the 
potatoes.  We  have  known  potatoes  win¬ 
tered  in  the  ground  to  make  good  seed, 
while  others  were  dead.  »We  should  dig 
a  few  tubers  early  in  Spring,  cut  them 
as  usual1  for  seed  and  plant  in  pots  or 
boxes  or  put  in  the  sun.  If  the  sprouts 
come  thick  and  strong  they  will  make 
good  seed — otherwise  not. 
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^Jhe  World's 


GARDEN  BOOK 


FREE  SAMPLE 

of  Burpee's  Seeds 

An  order  blank  entitling 
you  to  a  free  sample  of  any 
regular  10c  packet  of  either 
vegetable  or  flower  seeds, 
will  be  sent  you  on  receipt 
of  the  coupon  requesting  a 
copy  of  Burpee's  Annual. 


TO  ANYONE  interested  in  growing  vegetables  or 
flowers,  Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  fascinating  book; 
much  more  than  merely  a  catalog  of  seeds  and  bulbs. 

It  tells  you  when  to  plant  and  how  to  plant  the 
appetizing  vegetables  and  exquisite  flowers  you  look 
forward  to  having  in  your  own  garden,  and  gives 
you  a  wealth  of  assistance  in  choosing  the  most 
pleasing  high  grade  varieties. 

Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  comprehensive  catalog, 
kept  constantly  up-to-date,  of  the  many  varieties  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  grown  and  tested  on  the  three 
great  Burpee  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  California ;  together  with  the  foreign  species  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  experienced  growers  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  practical  Guide  to  Gardening. 

There  is  a  solid  half  century  of  experience  and 
continuous  development  back  of  Burpee’s  Seeds. 
They  are  acknowledged  by  market  gardeners 
to  be  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow.  And  the 
prices  are  extremely  moderate.  / 


SEE  OFFER  OF  FREE  SAMPLE  AND  COUPON 


l 


w. 

Atlee 

Burpee  Co. 
Seed  Growers 
Philadelphia 


W  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 


Name- 


Send  me  a  copy  of 
Burpee’s  Annual  with 
Order  Sheet  good  for  a  free 
10c  packet  of  Burpee  Seeds. 

62-2 


R.  D.  or  Street . 


P.  O. 


.  State - 
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From  the  Farm  to  You 


Have  been  bred  under  the  most  careful  and  scientific  methods  for  many 
years  and  therefore  produce  much  more  uniform  crops  of  the  highest  grade 
products  than  can  be  raised  from  seed  grown  with  less  care. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  good  things — 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  see  the  rest 


Whipple* s  New 
Yellow  Sweet  Corn 


twice  as 
profitable 


larg-e  and  of  finest 
market  variety. 


A  wonderful  ear¬ 
ly  corn,  earlier 
than  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  and  nearly 
quality.  A  very 


Harris*  Earliest  Pepper 


Harris*  Model  Parsnip 


The  earliest 
-  and  most 

prolific  sweet  pepper  grown.  With  this  variety 
anyone  caD  have  plants  of  peppers  in  the  garden 

Harris*  Early  Giant  Pepper 

The  largest  early  pepper  grown.  It  takes  only 
24  peppers  to  fill  a  14-qt.  market  basket. 

Whipple* s  Early  Sweet  Corn 

(White)  The  largest  early  variety.  Looks  like 
Evergreen  and  matures  three  weeks  earlier. 

Grown  from 
transplanted 

and  selected  roots.  Perfectly  smooth  and  of 
uniform  shape.  A  very  superior  strain. 

Harris *  Pedigree  Tomatoes 

We  have  very  carefully  bred  strains  of  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  etc.,  that  produce  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  well-colored  fruit.  These  strains 
are  used  by  the  best  market  gardeners  and  large 
canners,  because  they  find  them  the  best. 

China  Curtimher  A  remarkable  vari- 

vsiuna  isiicumoer  ety  neariy  2  feet 

long  and  very  slender,  extremely  crisp  and  of 
the  very  best  quality.  Try  it. 

Mary  Washington  Asparagus 

This  new  asparagus  is  much  larger  Gian  the  old 
kinds  and  is  also  rust-resistant.  It  is  so  much 
:  superior  that  you  can  see  the  difference  even 

when  only  one  year  old.  We  offer  a  lot  of  very 
fine  roots  grown  from  pedigree  seed  of  our  own 
Whipple’s  Golden  Bantam  growing. 

Ap^ol  Tact  Harris’  seeds  are  tested  to  find  out  how  many  will  grow,  and  the 

res„it  jK  marked  on  the  label  of  each  lot  we  sell.  When  the 

purchaser  gets  the  seeds  he  can  tell  just  how  thick  to  sow  each  kind. 

Many  seedsmen  advertise  “tested  seeds”  but  do  not  tell  what  the  test  showed.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  seeds  mav  be  dead  and  only  one-quarter  germinate,  but  the  seeds  would  be 
“tested.”  What  you  want  to  know  is,  what  the  test  showed.  Harris’  are  the  only  seeds 
sold  with  the  test  marked  on  the  label,  except  field  seeds  which  the  law  requires  to  be 
so  marked. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 

Whether  you  have  a  small  garden  or  a  large  farm,  you  should  have  the  Harris  Seed 

Catalogue.  Our  prices  are  much  lower  than  charged  by  city  seedsmen,  and  there  are 

other  advantages  in  buying  direct  from  the  farm.  Ask  for  catalogue,  and  if  you  raise 
vegetables  for  market,  please  mention  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.  F.D.21,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

Vegetables  grown  from  Harris  Seeds  increase  Roadside  Stand  Profits 


CONDON’S  GIANT  IHAll/I  A  OTA 
EVERBEARING  iUlTl/tlv 


••QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 


•FREE 


fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you  our 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  we 
^will  mail  you  126  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
'  EverbearingTomatoandl 
our  Big  1926  Catalog  of  I 

Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  I  _ 

192- Page  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  Seed* 
PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

CONDON  BROS«v Seedsmen 

Elver  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  1  66  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


M| 

Fruits-Shrubs 

Ormmmtalsi 


Pot-grown  rose  bushes,  on  own  root9.  for  every 
^  one  anywhere.  Plant  any  time.  Old  favorites 
and  new  and  rare  sorts,  the 
cream  of  the  world’s  produc¬ 
tions.  "Dlngee  Roses*’  known 

ras  the  beet  for  76  years.  Safe 
.delivery  guaranteed  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  Write  for  a  copy  of 

Oor  “New  Guide  to  Rote  Culture” 
for  1926,  It’.  FREE. 

!  !  Illustrates  wonderful  "Dingree  Roses” 

in  natural  colors.  It’a  more  than  a  catalog— lt'a 
the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest  and 
lM*no  Rote  Grower s  in  Ammrica. A  practical  work  on  rose 
flower  culture  for  the  amateur.  Offers  600  varieties  Roses 
and  other  plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  and  tells  how  to  grow 
th-m  Edition  Limited.  Established  1850.  70  Greenhoutes. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Box  195,  West  Grore,  Pa. 


is  the  title  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  book  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  roses  and  other 
plants;  gives  expert 
experience  of  life¬ 
time.  It’ 


ROSES 

oJJVew  Castle 

free.  Exquisitely  illustrated  in  natural 
colors;  offers  and  tells  how  to  grow 
these  famous  plants.  Write  fot  copy. 

HELLER  BROTHERS  CO. 

Box  503-G  New  Castle,  Ind. 

PUNT  KUOZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture 

More  nutritious  than  Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no 
lime  or  fertilizer  on  poor  acid  land.  Never  has  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS  Montlcello,  Florida 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Cover*  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
T  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


1C  A  ’ _ 

lo TREES 


Standard  vari¬ 
eties,  4  ft.  av¬ 
erage—  h  ardy 
trees.  Special 
offer,  18  for 
$3.96,  making 
the  coat  rjra 
of  each 


To 


rrees. 


-  introduce _ 

ria  high  grade  nurs-1 
cry  stock  and  make 
new  customers  and 
friends  we  are  of¬ 
fering  the  biggest 
bargains  yet  made 
Buch  as  6  Barberry, 

1  ft.,  field  grown, 

S1 :4  Bridal  Wreath 

_  field jrown,  $1;  10 

White  or  Red  Snowber- 

ry,  1  year  size,  $1;  20 - 

Red  or  Black  Raspberries, 
best  varieties  $1;  ““  ~ 

N* 


1 00  Asst'd 
GladlollvS  I 


,. _ ,  choice1  of 

10  Concord  Grapee, 
_  year  size,  $1:  20  Norway  Spruce  Seed¬ 
lings,  2 years,  4  te  6  in.,  $1;  20  Scotch  Pine 
Evergreens.  2-year  seedlings,  4-6  In. ,  $1:  6 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce  Evergreens.  4  to  6  in. 
seedlings,  $1;  3  Peonies,  Double  Flowering, 
large  size,  $1;  16  Assorted  German  Iris,  large 
blooming,  $1;  10  mixed  Phlox,  gay  var. ,  $1. 
Any  six  of  above  $1  Bargains  for  $5.  Many  other 
bargains  in  catalog.  Chance  of  a  lifetime. 


tut 


Norway  Spfwa . 
Evergreen 
Seedlings. 

grovTin  eYze,  wonderful  for  ornamental  planting  aronnd  bouse. 
Too  get  6  trees  practically  free,  because  10c  covers  only  packing 
and  postage,  so  help  me  advertise  by  sending  also  the  name  of 
rwho  owns  home. 

CATALOG  fREE 

-  Printed  In  actual  col-  ^ 

ora— shows  all  kinds  of  ..Trees,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Evergreens.  Fruits— contains 
k  many  bargains.  With  catalog. which 
Is  Free,  1  will  send  full  particulars 
how  early  buyers  get  Gladioli— Ever- 
eens— Roses—and  many  other  kinds 
lurseiyiStock  Free  with  early  orders. 
..'rite  today,  don’t  miss  this  chance  to 
ive  money,  and  do,  your  .planting  at  the 
lowest  cost.  Address 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 
Bridge  St.  Hampton,  low* 


Michigan-Grown 

Order  early.  Protect  yourself, 
insure  your  yield,  by  buying 
seed  of  proven  quality.  Be¬ 
ware  of  imported  clover  seed 
not  adapted  to  your  eoil  and  cli- 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clover-red  or 
alsike— all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to. strain, 
hard*  »nd  bia-yieldine— record  producers  for  4  /  years, 
rnrr  «  of  any  field  seeds  to  show 

rRc.ll  bsmplss  qualitysentonrequestwith 
Isbell’s  1926  Seed  Annual.  Big  sayings  on  sterling 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

8.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
246  Mechanic  St.  (83)  Jackson,  Mich. 


Wilson  Soy  Beans  j 


♦2.50  per  bushel. 

D.  Thompson,  Lewes,  Delaware 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Clinging  Bees 

We  often  see  in  the  paners  pictures 
showing  men  carrying  what,  seem  to  be 
great  bunches  or  clusters  of  bees- — cling¬ 
ing  to  their  hair  or  face.  It  looks  as  if 
a  swarm  of  bees  had  settled  upon  the 
head.  Are  these  real  bees,  or  is  it  some 
form  of  optical  illusion?  Some  of  us 
who  know  what  the  business  end  of  a 
bee  feels  like  doubt  if  these  can  be  true 
pictures.  w.  T.  K. 

The  pictures  are  true.  When  a  natu¬ 
ral  swarm  leaves  the  parent  hive  they  al¬ 
ways  fill  themselves  with  honey.  Nature 
seems  to  tell  them  that  it  may  be  some 
days  before  they  have  the  commissary 
department  in  good  working  order  in 
their  new  home.  As  long  as  they  are 
filled  with  honey  they  will  be  gentle  and 
stand  considerable  provocation  before 
they  will  sting.  When  bees  are  smoked 


An  Indiana  Man  and  His  Friendly  Bees 

it  causes  somewhat  the  same  condition  ; 
they  seem  to  think  they  are  going  to  be 
robbed  and  fill  themselves,  same  as  you 
would  grab  your  most  valuable  possession 
in  case  the  house  was  on  fire.  Also 
feeding  heavily  with  syrup  will  have  the 
same  effect,  and  of  course  there  is  a 
wonderful  difference  in  the  disposition  of 
individual  colonies  and  different  races. 
So  you  see  these  pictures  are  genuine ; 
these  men  take  advantage  of  these  con¬ 
ditions.  The  picture  here  shown  is  taken 
from  the  advertising  of  Jay  Smith  of 
Indiana,  and  is  genuine.  G.  w.  B. 


Lice  on  Grapevines 

During  last  Summer  I  noticed  the  leaves 
on  the  grapevines  were  looking  brown,  like 
rust.  On  looking  on  under  side  of  leaves 
found'  them  covered  with  white  lice  like 
those  on  rose  bushes.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  to  spray  it  with?  MBS.  B.  F.  B. 

East  Branch,  N.  Y. 

The  most  effective  spray  material  for 
all  sucking  insects  that  infest  grape  foli¬ 
age  as  nicotine  sulphate  in  water.  Black 
Deaf  40  or  Hall's  nicotine  sulphate  used 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  pint  to  100  gallons 
of  water  so  sprayed  on  the  foliage  that 
the  material  will  strike  the  insects  in 
their  nymphal  stage,  before  wings  have 
developed  on  them,  will  effectually  con¬ 
trol.  F.  E  .G. 


Selecting  Tomatoes  for  Seed 

I  have  never  selected  tomatoes  for  seed, 
and  would  like  to  know  all  the  points  to 
consider  in  selecting  solid,  meaty  to¬ 
matoes  of  a  high  producing  strain. 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.  G.  E.  H. 

In  selecting  tomatoes  for  seed  I  have 
three  points  in  view’ ;  1,  the  productive¬ 
ness  ;  2,  size,  and  3,  ripening.  In  the 
first,  I  select  the  vines  that  are  heavily 
laden  with  fruit  of  a  uniform  size  and 


are  strong  robust  plants.  All  the  fruit 
of  these  plants  is  kept  for  seed.  In  the 
second,  some  fine  large  specimens  are 
found  scattered  here  and1  there  through 
the  patch.  Third,  the  tomato  must  ripen 
up  to  the  stem,  without  any  green  show¬ 
ing,  and  does  not  crack. 

WM.  PERKINS.  | 


Cooking  for  Hired  Men 

The  inquiry  of  a  correspondent  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  as  to  wlrat  dishes  she  should 
prepare  for  hired  men,  recalls  to  my  mind 
the  many  years  I  lived  on  a  farm,  plan¬ 
ning  and  cooking  or  helping  to  cook 
meals  for  my  father,  brother  and  various 
hired  men.  Perhaps  an  account  of  what 
I  served  may  he  helpfully  suggestive,  for 
I  used,  so  far  as  possible,  what  my  father 
and  the  other  men  preferred. 

For  breakfast  we  always  had  either 
meat  or  eggs  ;  perhaps  both,  if  the  meat 
avere  ham  or  bacon  ;  meat  gravy  if  avail¬ 
able;  bread  or  pancakes,  butter  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  (My  father,  and  I  think  most 
working  men  would  agree  with  the  little 
girl  who  said  it  “seemed  lonesome  with¬ 
out  potatoes”  at  any  meal.)  I  served  also 
at  breakfast  fruit  or  cereal,  or  both ;  a 
cooked  cereal  such  as  oat  flake  or  cream 
of  Wheat.  Our  men  did  not  care  for 
corn  flakes,  puffed  rice  or  similar  foods, 
which  they  characterized  as  “south 
wind !”  Any  kind  of  fresh  or  cooked 
fruit  was  acceptable,  but  I  noted  that 
they  seldom  used  cooked  fruit  and  cereal 
at  the  same  meal.  They  greatly  liked 
cookies,  preferably  molasses,  or  molasses 
cake,  with  their  coffee.  . 

I  did  not  find  that  the  men  cared  for 
soup  at  dinner.  We  had  either  fresh  or 
salt  meat  or  fish  (not  much  salt  pork, 
unless  smoked),  potatoes,  and  at  least 
one  other  vegetable  if  possible;  often 
more,  but  I  noted  that  the  men  seemed 
satisfied  with  one  extra  vegetable,  though 
they  woud  eat  any  and  all  kinds  offered. 
Of  course  I  served  an  ample  quantity  of 
each  article,  and  tried  to  have  everything 
well  cooked  and  seasoned.  Pieldes  and 
jelly  were  always  acceptable,  and  cheese 
with  dessert.  I  did  not  use  more  than 
one  kind  of  pie  or  pudding  at  the  same 
meal.  Men  like  substantial  desserts,  but 
will  cheerfully  accept  the  substitutions  of 
custard  or  fruited  gelatine  for  pie,  pro¬ 
vided  cake  is  served  with  it,  in  not  too 
small  slices.  Fresh  berries,  sliced  peaches 
or  other  raw  fruits,  or  even  cooked  fruit 
may  be  served  often,  accompanied  by 
cake,  cookies  or  doughnuts.  I  do  not 
mean,  howevei*,  that  pie  can  be  entirely 
omitted.  Most  men  would  miss  it  very 
much. 

For  supper  I  sometimes  substituted  for 
meat  either  eggs,  creamed  codfish,  baked 
beans,  macaroni  and  cheese,  fried  mush, 
corn  fritters,  or  a  nourishing  soup. 
(Many  men  do  not  care  for  thin  clear 
soups.)  The  potatoes  I  served  at  supper 
were  usually  either  baked  (served  with 
milk  gravy,  as  a  rule),  mashed,  scalloped, 
creamed,  fried  in  slices  or  hashed  and 
fried  brown,  or  combined  with  left-over 
meat  or  fish  in  balls  or  croquettes.  Cheese 
or  cottage  cheese,  pickles  or  salad,  cake, 
cookies  or  both,  with  fruit,  completed  a 
satisfying  meal.  For  bread  I  occasion¬ 
ally  used  biscuit  or  johnny  cake  or  brown 
bread,  with  white  bread  for  those  who 
might  prefer  it. 

Working  men  like  fried  foods,  and  can 
digest  them,  but  nothing  should  be  fried 
too  hard,  nor  served  dripping  with  grease. 
Gravy,  especially  beef  gravy,  is  so  much 
liked  that  it  pays  to  make  an  ample 
amount,  using  a  little  “kitchen  bouquet” 
to  improve  color  and  flavor.  (The  use  of 
“kitchen  bouquet”  is  really  an  economy.) 
Beef  stew  and  kettle  roast  of  beef  or 
other  meat,  are  as  acceptable  as  beef¬ 
steak  or  oven  roast ;  fresh  pork,  ham  and 
bacon  are  standard  favorites ;  fresh  or 
salt  fish  give  welcome  variety. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  make  difficult 
and  elaborate  dishes  for  working  men ; 
they  usually  like  the  old  favorites  best. 
One  man  asked  my  mother  to  make  a 
pudding  he  had  thought  especially  de¬ 
licious  at  a  neighbor’s  home,  and  after 
some  difficulty,  she  ascertained  that  it  was 
plain  boiled  rice,  served  with  milk  and 
sugar !  One  ma,n  who  boarded  at  my 
home  desired  bread-and-milk  as  often  as 
possible;  another  ate  no  meat,  but 
poached  eggs  in  place  of  it,  and  he  asked 
me  to  let  him  have  some  of  the  water 
in  which  they  were  cooked  !  He  used  it 
on  his  bread.  -  Truly,  tastes  differ,  and 
while  a  busy  woman  cannot  regard  all 
whims  of  her  boarders,  a  reasonable 
amount  of  consideration  should  always 
be  given.  It  is  well  to  season  every¬ 
thing  with  kindness. 

A  certain  public  speaker  once  said 
that  women  are  of  two  classes — “the 
cracker,  peanut-butter,  gelatine,  pimento 
sort,”  and  “the  beefsteak-and-baked-po- 
tatoes,  apple  sauce-with-lemon-in-it,  cof- 
fee-with-whipped-cream  kind.”  It  is  easy 
to  judge  which  the  hungry  working  men 
would  prefer.  G.  A.  T. 
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Folks  OSten  Pay 
lO  cents  Apiece  for 

Bose  Pears 

—  at  fancy  fruit  stores. 
Very  large,  having  a 
distinct  gourd  shape- 
rounded  at  the  blossom  end  with  a 
long,  tapering  neck.  Beautiful 
golden  russet  color— juicy,  melting, 


deliciously  flavored. 
Grow  them! 


Profitable! 


Caco 

Grape 

A  new,  wine- 
red  grape  of 
Catawba  and 


and  can  be 
eaten  two 
weeks  be¬ 
fore  fully 
ripe. 

Strong, healthy, 
and  prolific 
vine3. 


The  Prize  Winning 
Cortland  Apple 

—  combines  the  good 

qualities  of  McIntosh  and  ~ - —  — 

Ben  Davis.  Won  highest  ta"'ordE'j!lren 
possible  award  from  pe„a  1  eariy 
American  Pomologi-  ■ 
cal  Society.  Hangs 
to  the  tree,  stands 
handling.  Vigorous, 
productive  trees. 

Crisp,  tender,  juicy,  richer 
in  taste  than  the  McIntosh. 

We  save  YouMoney  on  over  300 
Varieties  of  Growing  Things 

Fruit,  shade,  and  ornamental  trees — bush 
fruits — dwarf  fruit  trees — rose3 — flowering 
shrubs,  hedges,  perennials,  etc.,  etc.  Dis¬ 
counts  for  early  orders. 

Transportation  charges  pre¬ 
paid — see  our 

New  so-Page 
Catalog 


Green’s  Money  Saving  Cat¬ 
alog,  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  trees,  vines, 
shrubs,  planting,  growing, 
etc.  Free!  Send  for  it  today. 

Green**  Nursery  Co. 
614  Green  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Green’ 8  Nursery  enjoys  48 
year  a  of  high  standing. 


Direct 
from  Nur¬ 
sery  to  You 

— at  a  definite 
saving  and  on¬ 
ly  one  hand¬ 
ling. 


£ar>ly  Daisy  Grapes 


A  TRULY  wonderful,  extra 
^  early,  very  hardy  black  grape 
— sweet  and  juicy,  bears  heavily 
every  year,  indispensable  for  cold 
sections,  fine  anywhere — one  of 
tfe  leaders  of  West-Hill’s  66  varie¬ 
ties— Strong  two-year  vines  50c 
each,  postpaid. 

We  are  grape  specialists  of  50 
years  standing,  and  large  growers 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Perennials— Send  for 
free  descriptive  catalog  today.  We 
can  supply  your  needs  at  a  saving. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
Box  263  Fredenia,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  catalog 
Shrubs — Fruits  —  Ornamentals 


GRAPES 


from  your  own  garden. 
Can't  you  taste  their 
aromatic  juicy  sweet¬ 
ness?  You  can  pick  such  Grapes  if  you 
plant  our  vigorous  roots.  Concord  is 
the  standard  black  grape  for  vineyard 
and  garden.  Choice  flowering  shrubs 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
Established  59  years. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


500,000  Grape  Vines 

One  and  two-year  Concord:  priced  right.  Can  save 
you  money  on  peach  and  apple.  Send  want  'list. 
New  catalogue  in  January. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO.  Geneva.  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES 

Budded  from  bearing  orchards 

This  insures  the  same  traits  ia 
the  young' trees  as  in  the  parent — • 
growth,  sturdiness,  and  fruiting 
habit.  Send  for  our  booklet  and 
prices  on  Cortland  and  other  Ap¬ 
ples,  Peaches,  Pears— “Trees 
Propagated  from  Bearing  Orch¬ 
ards.”  Write  today. 

Wallingford  Nurseries  of ^  5 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  103,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

wmmmmmmmumxmmrnmm 


Make  More  Money  from  CABBAGE  and 
CAULIFLOWER 


/  lima  in  ixn,  uu  - - -  ■ 

’t  go  back  to  the  old  way  at  any  price, 
i— hundreds  of  letters. 


CAREFUL  growers  increased  their  cabbage 
crop  3  to  6  tons  per  acre,  cauliflower  in 
proportion.  My  book  told  them  how.  Now 
they  write,  “My  Glory  yielded  30  tons  per  acre. 
Another,  “Got  23  tons  Copenhagen.”  Another, 
“Had  300  tons  in  all,  no  disease.”  Another, 
“Wouldn’t 
and  so  on 

Secret  is  Knowing 
How  to  Pick  Seeds 

My  book  tells  which  seeds  fflvo  biggest  yields  of  large, 
firm  heads— how  to  pick  the  beat— where  to  get  them 
prices  to  pay — how  to  plant  and  grow  for  biggest  crops 
everything.  Still  have  several  hundred  books  on  hand. 
Will  mall  them  FREE  while  they  laBt.  Write  for  yours 
now  while  you  think  of  it. 

M.  KLITGORD,  Dept.  R,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


VICK’SIalti  GUIDE 

For  77  years  the  leading  authority  “““T 
Now  on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  For  1 
n  .  Beeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  .  nor  I 
Keady  thanever .  Send  for  freecopy  today.  1  -7Z.O  ■ 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester.  N.  Y.  I 
39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City  | 


Cold  Weather  or  Thrips 
Injury  to  Pears 

What  is  the  cause  of  poor  growth  and 
curling  of  the  pear  leaves  that  I  am  in¬ 
closing?  I  do  not  find  any  lice  on  the 
leaves.  The  trees  were  planted  last 
Spring  and  the  branches  are  not  over 
three  or  four  inches  long.  H.  S.  M. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

There  was  no  organism  on  the  leaves, 
which  were  curled  and  broken  along  the 
margins  and  dwarfed  in  size.  The  dam¬ 
age  looked  very  much  like  that  from  cold 
weather  early  in  the  Spring.  New 
growth  that  is  frosted  or  frozen  will  ho 
dwarfed.  In  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  foliage  the  injured  portions 
do  not  develop  properly  and  result  in  a 
cracking  and  curling. 

Another  possiblity  lies  in  pear  thrips 
injury.  This  small  active  creature 
swarms  into  the  opening  buds  early  in  the 
Spring  and  rasps  the  'the  tender  parts, 
causing  dwarfed  and  misshapen  leaves 
and  dropping  of  blossoms.  Deep  Fall 
plowing  is  recommended  as  a  helpful 
measure.  Best  results  are  secured  by 
spraying  with  %  of  a  pint  of  nicotine 
sulphate  in  100  gallons  of  water,  to  which 
5  lbs.  of  soap  has  been  added  (1)  when 
the  buds  begin  to  open,  and  (2)  just  after 
the  petals  have  fallen.  h.  b.  t. 


Blackberry  Varieties^ 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  about  growing 
blackberries,  especially  the  Blowers?  I 
set  out  both  Snyder  and  Blowers  black¬ 
berries  in  the  Fall  of  1923  that  made 
five  or  more  feet  of  growth  the  following 
Summer.  Last  Spring  the  Snyder  plants 
blossomed  and  were  full  of  berries  while 
the  Blowers  failed  to  show  either  fruit 
or  bloom.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  these  canes  blossom  before  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  or  whether  being  late  berries 
do  not  blossom  before  bearing  fruit.  2. 
Is  there  a  white  blackberry?  E.  o.  j. 

Newport,  R.  I. 

1.  As  far  as  the  fruiting  of  the  two 
varieties  is  concerned  the  explanation 
may  be  in  the  fact  that  Snyder  is  much 
hardier  than  Blowers.  At  all  events  the 
canes  will  blossom  before  they  set  fruit 
because  it  is  the  flowers  that  develop  into 
the  fruit.  2.  White  blackberries  are  not 
uncommon.  Iceberg  is  the  name  of  a 
variety  that  may  be  found  listed  in  many 
nursery  catalogs.  H.  b.  t. 


The  Care  of  Evergreens 

Would  you  give  me  any  information  as 
to  the  care  of  pine  trees,  blue  spruce, 
cedars,  etc.?  I  have  a  number  of  these 
at  my  place  and  itfhiink  they  need  some 
attention.  c.  w.  E. 

There  have  been  books  written  on  ever¬ 
greens  and  their  care.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  give  much  information  of  a 
general  nature  in  this  limited  space.  The 
safest  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  pamphlets 
from  the  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse,  or  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  study  the 
problem  somewhat.  If  you  have  any  par¬ 
ticular  problem  in  mind  send  it  along  and 
it  will  duly  be  taken  care  of. 

If  you  refer  to  general  growth  condi¬ 
tions,  however,  and  your  trees  are  in  sod 
and  have  never  been  fertilized,  try  spad¬ 
ing  up  a  small  circle  of  earth  around 
them.  Then  this  Winter  give  .  them  a 
mulch  of  barnyard  manure.  Evergreens 
respond  quickly  to  care  of  this  kind. 

H.  b.  T. 


Leaf  Spot  on  Apple  Foliage 

I  send  samples  from  my  dwarf  apple 
trees.  I  would  like  to  know  the  remedy 
for  this  rusty  condition  which  has  been 
like  this  since  last  August.  Of  course, 
now  it  looks  like  the  Fall  turning,  but 
this  rusty  appearance  has  been  on  the 
trees  for  some  time.  They  are  new  trees 
set  out  last  Spring  and  have  had  fre¬ 
quent  spraying  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and 
arsenate  of  lead  with  Black  Leaf  40  for 
the  aphis.  This  Fall  I  have  put  wood 
ashes  around  the  roots.  Do  you  know  of 
other  sprays  I  should  use?  H.  e.  w. 

There  may  be  some  other  agent  re¬ 
sponsible  for  your  trouble  but  one  thing 
that  is  certain  is  that  the  black  rot  Is 
to  be  found  on  the  foliage  in  spite  of 
the  spraying  with  Bordeaux.  This  fungus 
is  very  common  in  northern  apple  regions, 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  apple 
scab.  Recommended  measures  of  control 
consist  in  spraying  with  Bordeaux  (1) 
about  July  15  (2)  two  weeks  later. 

H.  E,  T, 


Fairest 
Prices  / 

f 

Generous  Package  of  Wildf lower  tTDpP 

Mail  Coupon  Below  *  " 

JUST  to  prove  how  good  FORREST  SEEDS  are,  we’ll  send  you  free, 
a  package  of  Wildflower,  including  over  five  hundred  different 
kinds  of  flowers.  Sow  the  seeds  broadcast  and  watch  them  grow  into 
a  big  bed  or  border  of  wonderful  surprise  flowers. 


Specials  for  1926 


Ebenezer'or  Japanese 
Onion  Sets 

Actually  doubles  yield 
of  any  onion  sets  ou 
market.  Docs  not  run 
to  seed  when  large  sets 
are  planted.  Flesh  is 
white,  firm,  yet  tender, 
and  of  delicate  flavor. 
Keep  remarkably  well. 


Martha  Washington 
Asparagus 

A  uew  variety  of  as¬ 
paragus,  Vigorous, 
productive  and  rust 
resisting.  Large  shoots, 
unusually  tender  and 
delicious  in  flavor.  One 
of  the  best  varieties  for 
home  garden  or  for 
market. 


Golden  Plume 
Celery 

Large,  meaty  stalk3, 
Unusually  crisp,  with 
fine  nutty  flavor,  Blanch 
quickly,  yet  have  small 
tendency  to  blight.  A 
profitable 
variety  for 
the  market 
gardener. 


Our  new  39th  Annual  Catalog  contains  a  volume  of  useful 
information.  All  our  old  as  well  as  new  lines  are  illustrated 
and  described,  together  with  prices  on  garden,  field  and  flower 
seeds  and  garden  accessories, 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Box  20, 

Please  send  your  catalog 
and  free  packet  of  Wild¬ 
flower. 


<■  Name 

m 

•  Address. 


r  The  leading  strictly 

F arm  Seed  Book 

of  America  is  now  ready 


It  is  written  by  Farmers  that  are  Seed- 
growers  having  over  a  thousand  acres 
in  our  own  Seed  Farms,  for  Farmers 
and  tells  the  truth  about  the  Farm  Seed 
Situation.  All  about  certain  kinds  of 
seeds  that  are  plentiful  and  cheap  and 
those  that  are  in  short  supply.  An  in¬ 
fallible  guide  and  every  Farmer  should 
have  one,  whether  he  eventually  buys 
of  us  or  not.  It  is  printed  in  clear 
type  on  heavy  paper  with  over  a  score 
of  illustrations  in  colors. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you 
by  return  mail  :  Dibble's  Farm  Seed  XTr* 
Catalog  and  Dibble’s  Special  Price  uKu/K 
List  quoting  Freight  Prepaid  Prices  * 

Address : 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS — Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Corn, 
Oats,  Seed  Potatoes,  Everything  for  the  Farm. 

Over  100,000  Farmers  have  used  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds 


ree 


MAULES 
1926 
SEED  BOOK 


Send  for  this  re¬ 
markable  seed  cat¬ 
alog  today.  It  will 
be  a  big  help  to  you. 


GIVE  Maule’s  seeds,  roots  and  bulbs  a  trial  this  year — 
you  will  have  no  regrets,  because  every  transaction  with 
Maule  customers  is  based  upon  our  49-year-old  policy— 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

More  than  half  a  million  satisfied  customers  have  proved  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  there  are  no  better  seeds  than  Maule's. 
They  have  had  the  advantage  of  our  specialization  in  seeds, 
roots  and  bulbs  of  the  better  quality  only. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  start  planning  your  garden  and  selecting  your 
seed  requirements,  but  before  doing  so.be  sure  to  get  our  big  and 
beautiful  new  seed  book.  It  covers  everything  you  will  want 
and  tells  you  everything  you  need  to  know. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc.,  861  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Corn  -  Beans  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


C  N,  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40 ;  While  Pine,  $1.75 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS  -  *  $2. SO  Per  Box 

DepL  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


SPECIAL  SALE  FOR  LIMITED  TIME 

Get  our  catalog  and  special  sale  price.  Act  quick  to 
save  money. 


CHAMPION  NURSERIES  7  Main  St.  PERRY.  0. 
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en  you  want  it- 
As  you  want  it- 


AND  to  keep  on  getting  it  year  in  and  year  out — that’s  all  you 
•ti-  have  a  right  to  ask  of  radio. 

"The  FADA  RADIO  —  Standard  of  Reception’’ — by  which 
practically  all  radio  results  are  judged — is  clear-toned  and  distinct 
— near  or  far.  You  can  tune  in  and  out  easily  and  certainly. 

A  FADA  RADIO  demonstration  will  prove  all  this  in  your 
own  home — Fada  Service  guarantees  its  continuance.  Ask  the 
dealer  today! 

Most  FADA  RADIO  dealers  will  be  glad  to  arrange  convenient  terms  of  payment. 

Send  for  the  booklet  R,  "FADA  RADIO,  the  Standard  of  Reception”. 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fada  Radio,  Ltd. — Toronto  Fada  Radio,  Ltd. — London 

Manufacturers  e/TUNED  RADIO  FREQUENCY  receivers 
using  the  highly  efficient  NEUTROD  YN E  principle 


FADA  RADIO  models  permit  wide  selection. 
Ffficient  five  tube  Neutrodyne  sets  ranging  from 
$85  to  attractive  art  cabinet  models  at$3l)0.  All 
adapted  for  dry  cell  or  etoragre  battery  tubes. 
The  Neutrolette,  illustrated,  $85. 


Every  farm 
should  have 
its  garden 

TS  WHAT  your  stock  eats 
more  important  than  what 
your  family  eats?  No  crop 
can  be  more  valuable  than 
a  good,  well-kept  home 
garden.  None  pays  bigger 
returns  in  cash,  health  and 
satisfaction. 


The  Planet  Jr.  No.  4  Combination  Seeder  and 
AVheel  Hoe  shown  here  does  everything 
from  planting  to  weeding.  Described  In 
full  detail  on  pages  4-5  of  Planet  Jr  catalog. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

For  54  Years  Largest  "Manufacturers  of  Special¬ 
ized  Field  and  Garden  Implements  in  the  World 


Planet  Jr.  Seeders  and  Wheel 
Hoes  take  the  work  out  of 
gardening.  YOU  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  work  and  time 
they  save,  their  accuracy, 
easy  handling  and  fine  work. 


Dept.  38 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave. 


Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


Iron  Age 
Assisted-feed 
Potato 
Planter 


Accurate  Planting  Saves 
Certified  Seed 

Regular  spacing  without  misses 
or  doubles  means  less  seed,  tub¬ 
ers  of  evener  size  and  a  better 
yield.  All  secured  by  using  the 
dependable 

IRONAGE 

Potato  Planters 

Assisted-feed  or  automatic,  as  you  pre¬ 
fer.  Either  style  may  be  changed  to  the 
other.  Both  may  be  equipped  with  our 
famous  McWorter  Fertilizer  Distributor. 
Corn,  Bean  and  Pea  Attachment  may  be 
applied  to  Assisted-feed  Planter.  Write  us  for 
Potato  Planter  folder. 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  CO. 

Makers  of  Iron  Age  Farm,  Orchard  and  Garden  Tools 

625  So.  Washington  Sq.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Radio  Department 


What  Kind  of  a  Radio  Set 
Shall  I  Buy? 

A  Common  Question. — In  many  of  the 
letters  received  by  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  with 
different  questions  about  radio,  one  of 
the  commonest  questions  has  been  “What 
kind  of  a  radio  set  shall  I  buy?”  or 
“What  is  the  best  set  for  me?”  This 
question  wTould  compare  with  such  a  re¬ 
quest  for  the  best  cream  separator, 
watch,  cow,  house,  stove,  plow,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  things  that  we  all  use 
and  need ;  a  question  that  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  and  give  satisfaction  to  all. 

The  Personal  Element  Again. — We 
have  tried  to  impress,  both  in  our  replies 
and  in  our  articles,  the  fact  that  your 
personal  preference  and  opinion  is  the 
biggest  thing  that  counts  in  buying  a  set. 
One  person  who  has  a  regenerative  set 
does  not  mind  the  whistles  that  he  gets 
when  he  tunes  in  a  broadcasting  station, 
and  his  neighbor  who  hears  the  set  says, 
“I  don’t  want  a  set  that  howls  and 
squeals.”  Another  has  a  neutrodyne 
with  three  tuning  dials,  and  his  neighbor 
wants  a  set  with  only  one  tuning  dial, 
and  so  on.  The  set  that  I  think  the  best, 
and  that  works  ivell  for  me,  may  not  be 
the  set  for  you.  And  then — you  may  he 
able  to  pay  more  for  a  set  than  I  can 
afford,  or  may  want  a  simpler  set  than  I 
want  and  can  buy,  so  you  see  you  have 
to  he  the  one  to  do  the  final  deciding. 

Where  We  Can  Help  You. — If  you 
have  a  particular  set  in  mind,  or  a  type 
of  set,  and  want  to  know  what  can  be 
expected  from  it,  or  have  the  choice  of 
several  sets,  yet  because  you  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  difference  in  price  and  what 
that  particular  type  is  supposed  to  do, 
w’rite  to  us,  and  we  will  try  to  explain  to 
you  what  is  meant  and  what  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  set.  We  can  help  you 
with  your  battery  problems,  loud  speaker 
selections  for  particular  purposes,  aerial 
troubles  and  almost  anything  about  radio 
that  you  may  wish  to  know  that  will 
help  you  to  receive  better,  or  take  care  of 
your  set  better  or  help  you  get  the  most 
from  it,  but  we  cannot  tell  you  which  is 
the  best  set  for  you  to  buy. 

Advertisers’  Claims.  — -  Almost  any 
fair  to  good  radio  set  will  receive  sta¬ 
tions  from  500  to  1,000  miles  regularly, 
and  at  times  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
very  “best”  will  not  receive  from  500 
miles  every  day  in  the  year.  Please  bear 
in  mind  always,  that  weather  conditions, 
especially  during  or  just  before  or  after 
a  sudden  change  in  weather  will  so  affect 
radio  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  receive 
as  well  as  when  the  weather  is  steady. 
The  makers  claim  “coast  to  coast,”  “1,- 
000  to  2,000  miles,”  “covers  the  conti¬ 
nent,”  “if  it’s  in  the  air,  our  set  will 
get  it,”  and  so  on.  All  are  true  and  the 
sets  will  do  it  at  times,  but  not  every 
day  in  the  year.  But  when  you  buy.  do 
not  expect  the  impossible. 

A  Big  Disappointment.  —  March  4 
went  by  me  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and 
with  all  that  I  could  do,  I  could  not  make 
my  radio  set  bring  in  the  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  of  President  Coolidge.  Why?  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  my 
neighbors  and  friends  who  had  been 
planning  to  hear  President  Coolidge  on 
that  day  were  as  much  disappointed  as 
I  was,  for  their  sets  also  failed  to  bring 
in  his  voice.  A  clear,  cold  day,  hut  for 
some  reason  we  could  not  hear  a  thing. 
This  does  not  discourage  me,  for  it  was 
with  the  same  set  that  last  Fall  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  Democratic  Convention, 
and  also  listened  to  European  sfations, 
for  I  know  it  was  Friend  Weather  who 
just  played  a  little  trick  on  me.  This 
goes  to  show  that  no  matter  what  kind 
of  a  set  we  may  have  there  are  times 
and  stations  that  we  cannot  hear. 

Is  It  Noise  or  Quality  You  Want? 
• — So  many  people  are  buying  radio  sets 
now  that  have  the  chief  advantage  of 
bringing  in  broadcasting  very  loud.  Is 
this  an  advantage  or  not?  Do  you  let 
your  children  or  do  you  yell  at  the  top 
of  your  voice  when  you  talk  to  your  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  same  room,  or  do  you  talk  with 
a  mouthful  of  mush  and  yell  as  well?  No, 


you  certainly  do  not.  Why  then  do  you 
try  ,to  get  a  set  that  “yells”  at  you,  or 
why  do  you  try  to  tune  up  your  set  so 
far  that  it  sounds  as  if  the  horn  (or  per¬ 
son’s  mouth)  was  full  of  mush?  If  you 
want  to  enjoy  the  music,  just  tune  it  in 
so  that  it  does  not  lose  its  quality  and 
sound  like  a  jumble  of  many  instruments, 
or  so  that  you  can  only  understand  half 
of  what  the  speaker  is  saying.  When 
you  buy  a  set,  do  not  buy  it  just  to  get 
“noise;”  buy  it  to  get  good  music,  to 
hear  good  speakers,  and  so  that  you  can 
understand  all  that  is  being  said. 

We  Repeat  It  Again. — The  best  set 
for  you  to  buy,  is  the  best  one  you  can 
afford.  By  best  we  mean,  one  that  will 
give  you  reasonable  distances  nearly  all 
the  time,  and  bring  in  the  music  and 
voice  clearly  and  distinctly  so  that  it  does 
not  lose  its  natural  quality ;  a  set  that 
is  easy  to  tune  and  which  does  not  re¬ 
quire  continual  adjusting  to  make  it 
work.  A  set  with  four  or  five  tubes  will 
give  these  results,  as  well  as  volume  for 
a  loud  speaker.  The  set  should  be  mount¬ 
ed  in  a  dust-tight  cabinet,  for  if  dust 
gets  into  the  working  parts,  which  it  will 
in  time,  you  have  many  strange  noises 
that  will  spoil  your  music.  Whether  it 
works  on  an  indoor  aerial,  or  whether 
it  uses  dry  or  iVet  batteries,  is  for  you 
to  decide.  For  those  who  cannot  charge, 
or  get  charged  conveniently,  a  stox-age 
battery,  then  a  dry  cell  set  is  best,  hut 
for  distance  there  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  wet  or  dry  cell  tubes.  Remem¬ 
ber,  the  more  tubes,  the  shorter  the  life 
of  your  batteries ;  the  fewer  the  tubes, 
either  less  volume  or  distance.  The  fancy 
cabinet  does  not  add  one  bit  to  what  the 
radio  set  inside  of  it  will  do;  it  does  im¬ 
prove  its  looks,  and  sometimes  hides  a 
fault  or  two.  j.  h.  f. 

Receiving  from  Distant 
Stations 

Are  there  radio  sets  that  will  get  sta¬ 
tions  at  Los  Angeles  and'  along  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  work  successfully? 

Harrison  Valley,  Pa.  w.  s. 

Yes  there  are  radio  sets  that  will  get 
stations  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  this 
cannot  be  said  of  many  types  of  sets  and 
also  it  can  he  said  that  even  the  best 
sets  will  not  reach  as  far  west  as  Den¬ 
ver  at  certain  times.  Secondly,  as  the 
Pacific  time  is  three  hours  earlier  than 
your  time,  you  will  have  to  listen  after 
12  o’clock  midnight  to  hear  these  sta¬ 
tions,  as  they  are  working  on  the  same 
wave  lengths  that  some  of  the  eastern 
stations  are  using,  or  waves  very  close  to 
them  and  the  interference  prevents  your 
hearing  them.  You  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  cannot  say  that  any  receiver 
will  give  you  the  distance  you  want,  for 
if  you  do  not  operate  it  correctly  and 
if  conditions  are  not  right  and  interfer¬ 
ence  is  present  you  will  not  be  able  to 
reach  out  to  any  distance.  J.  H.  F. 


Lack  of  Volume 

I  have  a  receiving  set.  using  six  dry 
cell  A  batteries  in  parallel,  four  22 *4- 
volt  B  batteries,  and  one  4%-volt  C  bat¬ 
tery.  It  has  four  WD11  tubes  and  a 
load  speaker.  There  is  a  little  over  100 
ft.  of  wire  in  the  aerial  and  lead-in.  The 
ground  is  about  10  ft.  from  the  set.  It 
is  a  5-ft.  galvanized  1-in.  pipe  driven  in 
the  cellar.  The  set  does  not  have  the 
volume  that  it  should  have.  It  gets  fair 
distance.  I  have  had  stations  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Texas,  using  two  tubes  on  the 
head  phones.  I  have  no  electric  lights, 
telephone  or  lightning  rods  to  bother,  but 
there  are  three  big  trees  nearby,  the  near¬ 
est  of  which  is  about  30  ft.  away.  I 
have  had  two  other  sets  but  they  all 
lacked  volume.  L.  D.  b. 

Williamson,  N.  Y. 

The  set  named  does  not  give  great 
volume  except  under  very  good  condi¬ 
tions,  and  even,  then  it  was  not  built  to 
give  a  great  deal  of  volume.  If  your 
ground  rod  is  in  the  basement,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  ground  in  .  which  it  is 
driven  is  not  very  moist.  The  earth  con¬ 
nection  should  be  to  moist  earth.  This 
may  increase  your  volume,  hut  if  on  head 
phones  you  can  hear  California  I  would 
say  that  your  set  is  doing  about  all  that 
you  can  expect  of  it.  J.  II.  F. 
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OO  ON  ONE 


The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Company  I  m  I  I  I 

Gentlemen: — 1  am  writing  you  about  my  fence  that  i  ordered  from  you .  /  am  mm  \  /  I 
more  than  pleased  with  it.  The  dealer  in  my  town  received  a  shipment  o  f  fence  f  ■  y  *  J 

the  same  day  l  got  my  fence  and  my  fence  is  better.  /  figure  l  saved  about  $65  \  m 
on  my  fence  by  ordering  it  from  you.  My  neighbor  has  looked  at  my  fence  and  y 

has  also  sent  you  an  order.  F.  W.  FRITZICH,  Crawford ,  Texas. 

Gallon  Big  Saving  on  Roofing  Best  Quality— Lower  Price 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Company  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Company 

d  from  you  reached  Gentlemen: — The  5  rolls  of  roofing  received  all  O.K.  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  latest  bargain  catalog  and  you 

nting  myself.  The  and  am  more  than  pleased  with  them.  The  5  rolls  of  wl1  r.eccut?.  an “°’\‘/er  b>  return  mail.  This  is  my  fourth  order  ~ 
s  very  evenly  and  is  ,  .  td  nn  n  ,  ,  proof  positive  that  you  have  the  4 ‘Best  Fence  On  Earth.  * 

oat  when  dry  The  1°°^  J,  L  Purchased  /  have  made  son?ewhat  of  a  study  of  eoery  Unce  that  ,  sec  and 

e  paint  we  get  here  here  —  a  total  of  $20.00,  while  they  only  cost  me  f,  advertised  in  the  last  20  years  and  /  have  found  none  that  will 
the  gallon  as  your  912.10  from  you.  So  you  will  see  I  made  a  nice  big  compare  with  the  “Brown  Fence,”  quality  and  price  considered, 
saving  by  ordering  from  you.  and  as  to  lasting,  there  is  none  to  compare  with  it  at  any  price. 

.  1,  Kissimee,  Fla.  H.  C.  LONG,  Gladwin,  W.  Virginia.  JOHN  N.  REEVE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  145,  Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J. 

s  — Better  Quality  —  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

imers  are  typical  of  the  hundreds  we  receive  have  Carbon  Steel  one-piece  frames — last  a  lifetime.  My  Steel  Posts  are  bigger, 

s  are  saving  money  and  getting  better  quality  heavier  and  much  stronger.  My  Barb  Wire  and  Smooth  Wire  is  the  best  ever, 
nd  Ready  Roofing,  Paints,  etc  by  ordering  My  Metal  Roofing  is  extra  heavy  ^  rust.proofed  with  ^  extra  heavy  coat  of 

money  sa\  mg  irec  rom  ac  ory  rei^n  galvanizing  on  both  sides.  My  ready  roofing  is  ASPHALT  with  heavy  Wool  Felt 

:oo,  if  you’ll  send  for  my  free  catalog.  You’ll  ba*e~ ?0t  C°al  tar  ^  ?aper*  My  Wear  BeSt  PaintS  with  big  Percentage  of  Pure 
id  a  tremendous  difference  in  quality.  Every  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  cover  better  and  last  longer.  That’s  the  kind  of 

:  Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire  and  all  DOUBLE  QUALITY  you  get  when  you  buy  from  Brown,  and  that’s  just  why  over  One 
>wn  process,  which  puts  on  Twice  the  usual  Million  farmers  have  found  that  they  not  only  save 
it  last  two  to  three  times  longer.  My  Gates  a  lot  of  money  on  FIRST  cost,  but  also  get  far  better 

QUALITY. 


BeforeYouBuy! 


Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence — don’t  buy  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Metal  or  Ready  Roofing  or  Paints  until  you  get  my  new  1926  Catalog  and 
see  the  money  my  new  LOW  Freight  Paid  Prices  will  save  you.  My  Direct¬ 
ly  From-Factory  plan  of  dealing  saves  you  all  middlemen’s  profits — my  guarantee 
y  of  satisfaction  insures  you  better  quality.  All  orders  are  shipped  promptly  from 
my  three  big  factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Memphis,  Tennessee  and  Adrian, 
Michigan,  also  shipping  points  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Everything  delivered  to  your  freight  station  promptly  with  all  freight  charges  pre¬ 
paid.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today — Big  illustrated  catalog  with  my  new  LOWER 

‘1.  Jim  Brown.  /I 


prices  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail 


c  Coti 

Oh»° 


The  Brown  Fence  and 
L  Wire  Company  / 

Dept.  4313 

Cleveland.  Jk\ 

Ohio  V . 


Mail  |1 
Coupon  1| 
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By  Leaps  and  Bounds 


the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  in¬ 
creasing. 

In  1899,  16,000  tons  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda  were  used  as  fertilizer  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1925,  650,000  tons  were  used 
as  fertilizer  in  the  United  States. 

Largely  this  is  due  to  the  growing 
knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  using 
more  nitrogen  and  the  realization 
that  no  other  form  of  fertilizer  nitro¬ 
gen  will  produce  nearly  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Note  some  brief  statements  of  re¬ 
sults  in  the  next  column. 

Detailed  information  is  given  in 
the  Bulletins  we  issue  for  farmers 
who  wish  to  grow  their  crops  more 
profitably. 

J  There  is  a  sure  way  of  learning 
definitely  just  how  profitably  you 
can  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  on  your 
own  land.  Demonstrate  it  on  one  of 
your  own  crops. 

Mark  off  two  plots  of  one  acre  or 
half  an  acre  each.  On  one  of  the 
plots,  use  Nitrate  of  Soda,  200  lbs. 
per  acre  for  cultivated  crops  or  100 
lbs.  per  acre  for  other  crops.  On  the 
second  plot  use  no  Nitrate. 

Harvest  the  plots  separately  and 
weigh  or  measure  the  results. 

The  cash  value  of  the  increased 
crop  on  the  Nitrated  plot  over  that 
on  the  check  plot  will  show  you  just 
what  profit  comes  from  the  use  of 
the  Nitrate. 

If  you  want  our  Free  Bulletins  full 
of  truths  about  Nitrate  of  Soda,  send 
us  your  address,  name  your  principal 
crops  and  for  our  information  add  the 
number  2021. 


Agricultural  authorities  have  estab¬ 
lished  by  careful  experiments  that  too 
pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  applied  to 
the  following  crops  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  produced  increased  yields  as 
follows: 


Apples 

Asparagus 

Barley 

Beans  (white) 

Beets 

Cabbages 

Carrots 

Celery 

Com 

Ensilage  Corn 

Grape  Fruit 

Hay  upwards  of 

Hops 

Mangels 

Oats 

Onions 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Raisin  Grapes 

Rye 

Strawberries 

Sugar  Beets 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Tobacco 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Wheat 


so  to  75  bushels 
loo  bunches 
400  lbs.  grain 
225  lbs. 

4900  lbs.  tubers 
6100  lbs. 

7800  lbs. 

30% 

280  lbs.  grain 
2260  lbs. 

29  boxes 

1000  lbs.  bam  cured 
too  lbs. 

123.7  bushels 
400  lbs.  grain 
1 800  lbs. 

22  boxes 
3600  lbs. 

347  lbs. 

300  lbs.  grain 
200  quarts 
1330  lbs. 

3900  lbs. 
too  lbs. 
too  baskets 
37% 

360  lbs.  grain 


Tobacco  in  Pennsylvania  fertilized 
in  1924  with 

550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda 

1000  lbs.  Acid  Phosphate 
200  lbs.  Sulphate  Potash 
produced  1532  lbs.  of  leaf  tobacco  per 
acre. 

An  acre  in  the  same  field  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  fertilizer  with  200  lbs. 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda  added,  produced 
2128  lbs.  tobacco,  while  the  check  re¬ 
ceiving  no  fertilizer  produced  976  lbs. 
per  acre. 

These  same  fields  in  1925  with  no 
fertilizer  of  any  kind  that  year  pro¬ 
duced  40,  53.1  and  25.5  bushels  of 
wheat  respectively. 

7000  lbs.  Potatoes  per  acre  were 
grown  in  Ohio  in  7924  using  300  lbs. 
Nitrite  of  Soda,  an  increase  of  2100 
lbs.  over  the  check  where  no  Nitrate 
was  used. 

In  Missouri  3  different  farmers  using 
300  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  acre  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  an  average  of  32 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  over  the 
check  where  no  Nitrate  was  used. 

Sugar  Beet  experiments  in  Michigan 
in  1924  resulted  as  follows: 

1 1  unfertilized  plots  averaged  19,634 
pounds  Sugar  Beets  per  acre. 

9  plots  receiving  300  pounds  Nitrate 
of  Soda  per  acre  averaged  24,252  lbs. 

5  plots  receiving  300  pounds  each  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  and  acid  phosphate 
averaged  26,784  pounds  of  beets  per 
acre. 

Tomatoes  In  1924  on  11  plots  re¬ 
ceiving  200  pounds  Nitrate  of  Soda 
per  acre  showed  an  increase  of  7.83 
tons  tomatoes  per  acre  over  the  plots 
receiving  no  Nitrate. 


Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda — educational  bureau 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga  401  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

701  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  55  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


'[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D'. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that,  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Treasurer’s  Report 

At  our  district  school  meeting  last 

May  we  were  unable  to  obtain  an  item¬ 
ized  treasurer’s  report.  This  year  one 
teacher’s  wages  are  lowered ;  repairs  we 
voted  for  have  not  been  made.  They 

were  not  very  extensive  anyway  and 

nearly  offset  by  the  lowering  of  wages. 
A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  card  stating 
the  amount  of  my  taxes  for  this  year. 
The  amount  is  several  dollars  higher 
than  last  year.  Our  State  apportion¬ 

ment  has  not  been  lowered.  We  have  the 
same  treasurer  as  last  year.  I  have  not 
yet  paid  my  tax,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  before  I  do,  just  how  far  I  can 
go,  individually,  in  demanding  an  ac¬ 
count  for  the  district  expenditures. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  h.  c. 

The  district  treasurer  is  required  by 
law  to  render  a  true  and  full  report  of 
all  moneys  received  and  expended  by  him 
whenever  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the 
trustee.  Of  course  all  school  district  of¬ 
ficers  must  render  reports  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  May.  Your  trustee  should 
easily  secure  the  information  wrhich  you 
request.  A  school  district  officer,  who 
refuses  to  give  a  proper  accounting,  may 
be  removed  from  office  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  d.  b.  d. 


nual  report  it  is  strange  that  you.  should 
have  re-elected  him. 

4.  No  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  qualified  to  vote  at  a 
district  meeting.  d.  b.  d. 


Walking  to  Distant  School 

Is  there  any  certain  distance  for  a 
child  to  walk  to  school?  What  mileage 
is  the  limit?  Can  they  compel  any  child 
outside  this  limit  to  walk,  or  do  they 
have  to  furnish  transportation  for  them? 
In  the  district  I  live  they  closed  the 
school  years  ago,  and  have  taken  this 
school  to  a  high  school  which  is  about 
3 y<2.  miles  away.  The  south  end  of  this 
district  has  been  going  to  another  dis¬ 
trict  school  for  at  least  20  years,  three- 
fourths  mile  away.  The  trustees  have 
put  these  children  out  unless  we  be¬ 
come  taxpayers  at  their  school.  The 
high  school  does  not  want  to  let  us  out 
of  their  district.  w.  H.  u. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  educational  law  does  not  provide 
a  mileage  limit  for  a  child  to  walk  to 
school.  Three  and  one-half  miles  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  very  unreasonable  distance. 
Your  consolidated  district  should  either 
provide  transportation  or  the  south  por¬ 
tion  of  your  district  should  he  annexed  to 
the  adjoining  school.  Your  district  su¬ 
perintendent  is  empowered  to  remedy 
this  matter.  If  you  so  desire  you  can 
petition  him  to  annex  the  south  por¬ 
tion  of  your  district  to  the  adjoining 
school.  Your  superintendent  should  not 
hesitate  to  solve  your  difficulty  unless, 
for  personal  reasons,  he  is  afraid  to  dis¬ 
please  the  village.  d.  b.  d. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  F.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Power  of  Truant  Officer 

What  power  has  a  truant  officer  with 
respect  to  non-resident  children  of  school 
age?  My  children  were  directed  to  re¬ 
main  from  school  on  account  of  a  case 
of  scarlet  fever  in  the  family.  Our  doc¬ 
tor  directed  also  that  they  be  kept  out 
doors  as  far  as  possible.  After  about  a 
week  of  fishing  and  running  about  I 
asked  my  15-year-old  hoy  to  drive  a 
horse  to  a  farm  I  have  in  an  adjoining 
district.  There  he  was  stopped  by  the 
truant  officer,  questioned  at  length  as  to 
his  age  and  reason  for  absence  from 
school,  and  then  directed  to  keep  out  of 
that  district  until  he  could  show  work¬ 
ing  papers.  The  officer  holds  that  the 
matter  of  quarantine  cuts  no  figure  in 
the  case,  and  insists  he  is  within  his 
rights.  The  county  superintendent  ques¬ 
tions  the  position  of  the  officer.  Have 
our  school  or  labor  laws  reached  thus 

far?  p.  l.  H. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  truant  officer  does  not  have  author¬ 
ity  to  arrest  a  non-resident  child  of 
school  age.  Such  officer  may  arrest  only 
a  pupil  of  a  school  that  is  under  his 
jurisdiction.  Due  to  the  existence  of  a 
contagious  disease  in  your  home  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  proper  that  your  boy  should  be 
kept  from  school.  -  d.  b.  d. 

Refusal  to  Pay  School  Taxes 

A  site  for  school  was  bought  here,  and 
a  school  built  out  of  a  boarding-house. 
Some  say  everything  is  illegal  and  they 
tell  us  not  to  pay  our  school  tax,  anil 
lots  did  not  last  year  and  again  this  year. 
While  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  site  and 
voted  against  it,  I  paid  my  taxes:  just 
the  same.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
will  happen  to  those  who  do  not  pay 
their  school  tax.  Some  say  it  will  he 
added  to  the  county  and  State  tax  and 
that  they  cannot  pay  county  tax  until 
State  tax  has  been  paid ;  others  say  they 
have  to  levy  on  something  to  pay  the 
school  tax.  They  have  not  done  that  to 
those  who  have  not  paid.  l.  a. 

'Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  your  district  has  voted  a  tax  by 
legal  procedure  all  assessed  property  in 
the  district  is  bound  to  pay  its  share  of 
the  assessment.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
school  collector  to  submit  a  list  of  un¬ 
paid  taxes  to  the  trustee,  who  in  turn  is 
required  to  render  a  report  of  such  un¬ 
paid  taxes  to  the  county  treasurer.  If 
funds  are  available  for  that  purpose  the 
county  treasurer  is  required  to  advance 
the  payment  of  such  back  taxes  and 
render  a  report  of  such  transaction  to  the 
board  of  supervisors,  who  shall  cause 
such  unpaid  taxes,  with  the  addition  of 
7  per  cent,  to  be  levied  against  the  re¬ 
spective  properties,  the  same  as  county 
taxes.  d.  b.  d. 


Question  of  Administration 

1.  Has  a  trustee  of  a  school  a  right  to 
employ  'school  children  to  do  janitor 
work,  such  as  starting  fire  and  sweeping 
up?  2.  A  trustee  elected  who  is  not  able 
to  make  out  a  tax  list  employs  town 
clerk’s  wife,  paying  'her  $5  for  her  work, 
and  charging  same  amount  to  the  district. 
Can  he  do  that?  3.  At  our  school  meet¬ 
ing  there  were  only  four  men,  and  all 
that  was  done  was  to  elect  officers  for 
coming  year,  and  the  trustee's  report 
was  not  read.  Can  another  meeting  be 
called  and  former  trustee  compelled  to 
give  account  of  money  spent  by  him? 
These  reports  have  not  been  read  for 
the  last  two  years ;  the  same  trustee  in 
office.  4.  There  is  a  man  living  in  this 
district  not  an  American.  He  owns  a 
farm  and  he  was  one  of  the  four  men 
that  elected  officers.  Does  his  vote  count 
at  a  school  meeting?  c.  F.  s. 

1.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  trus¬ 
tee  from  hiring  a  school  hoy  to  do  the 
janitor  work.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  in 
many  districts  the  janitor  work  is  vol¬ 
untarily  done  by  the  older  pupils,  taking 
turn  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Whenever  a  tax  is  voted  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  trustee 
to  make  out  such  tax  list.  A  trustee 
cannot  collect  pay  for  his  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  district.  The  charge, 
in  this  instance  for  having  the  tax  list 
prepared  is  irregular.  This  district,  how¬ 
ever,  is  entirely  within  its  right  to  pass 
a  resolution  ordering  the  payment  of 
this  charge. 

3.  The  trustee  is  required  by  law  to 
render  a  full  and  true  report  at  the  an¬ 
nual  district  meeting,  setting  forth  all 
moneys  that  have  been  received  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  expenditure  of  the  same. 
By  a  wilful  neglect  or  refusal  to  give 
such  report  in  writing  he  forfeits  his 
unexpired  term  of  office.  If  your  trustee 
had  refused  to  prepare  and  read  his  nn- 


Forced  Consolidation 

Our  school  is  consolidated.  Is  there 
any  way  we  can  get  it  back?  I  read  in 
The  R..N.-Y.  that  children  can  be  taught 
at  home,  if  they  are  taught  according 
to  the  school  laws  and  rules,  and  have 
competent  teachers.  If  that  is  so  why 
can’t  we  have  our  schools  back  again? 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  J.  h.  m. 

I  regret  to  learn  that  your  school  dis¬ 
trict  has  been  forcibly  consolidated 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  your 
district.  It  is  time  that  every  tiller  of 
the  soil  should  know  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  has  authority  to  com¬ 
pel  the  consolidation  of  any  common 
school  district  in  the  State  at  any  time. 
Several  hundred  districts  have  been 
forcibly  consolidated  within  recent  years. 
As  many  as  eight  common  school  dis¬ 
tricts  have  been  forced  to  join  one  village 
during  the  past  year. 

The  only  remedy  is  for  country  people 
to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory 
consolidation  authority  now  vested  with 
the  Department  of  Education.  The  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  will  fight  for 
the  passage  of  a  bill  before  the  next 
Legislature,  which  will  provide  that  a 
common  school  district  shall  not  be  con¬ 
solidated  without  the  approval  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  the  district  directly  af¬ 
fected.  The  remedy  is  for  y<^u  and  your 
neighbors,  everywhere  throughout  the 
State,  to  demand  of  your  Assemblyman 
and  Senator  that  their  support  and  ser¬ 
vices  be  given  unqualifiedly  toward  the 
passage  of  this  “home  rule”  consolida¬ 
tion  bill.  The  time  is  at  hand  for  farm 
people  to  strike  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  country  school. 

In  answer  to  your  other  question,  any 
community  can  maintain  a  private  school 
provided  that  the  instruction  in  such 
private  school  is  equivalent  to  that  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  public  school.  Many  re¬ 
ligious  denominations  maintain  such 
schools.  But,  of  course,  you  will  realize 
that  in  addition  to  supporting  the  pri¬ 
vate  school,  your  properly  will  continue 
to  belong  to  a  public  school  district,  and 
as  such  you  will  have  to  pay  taxes  to¬ 
ward  the  support  of  the  public  school. 

D.  B.  D. 
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A  real 
one-man 
power 
sprayer . 


BEAN 


r  SIMPLICITY  1 


Furnished  with 
or  without  truck 


Big  Capacity-Low  Cost 

A  high-grade  dependable  high-pressure 
power  sprayer  at  small  cost.  An  ideal 
outfit  for  the  grower  with  limited  acre¬ 
age,  who  wants  to  keep  his  trees  clean 
and  produce  the  MOST  and  the  BEST 
fruit.  Has  a  capacity  of 

5 V2  Gallons  a  Minute 
at  ISO  Pounds  Pressure 

— sufficient  to  do  good  work  with  a  spray  gun  or 
to  supply  two  rods.  Complete  with  Rotary 
Agitator,  Built-in  Pressure  Regulator, Trouble- 
l;ss  Ball  Valves,  2  H.P.  Sprayer  Engine  (mag¬ 
neto-equipped),  Bean  Porcelain-lined  Pump, 
Special  Stee  1  Truck  and  many  other  features 
found  on  no  other  low-priced  outfit.  A  real 
money-maker  for  the  grower. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  NO' Wj . 

BEAN  SPRAY  "PUMP  Co! " " "  so-stoo 

23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Gentlemen:  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean 
Simplicity  Power  Sprayer. 


Name 


Address 


lean  months! 
into  profit  months;  cash  ■ 
|  in  on  your  spare  time.  Hundreds  of  farmers  . 
and  farmers’  sons  are  adding  to  their  in- 1 

■  comes  by  repairing  autos,  trucks  and  tractors  ■ 
on  their  farms  during  stormy  days  and  off  seasons.  _ 

Double-Barreled  Profits 

|  Fix  your  own  machinery  and  save 
repair  bills;  fix  your  neighbors’  ma-  I 

Ichinery  and  make  big  wages.  How  much  does  1 
a  breakdown  sometimes  cost  in  time,  trouble  ■ 

I  and  expense?  Save  it  and  get  paid  for  doing  I 
so.  This  is  an  age  of  machinery.  Man  power 
is  more  costly  than  mechanical  power.  Farm  ■ 

I  efficiency  means  keeping  machines  in  good  I 
working  order.  The  demand  for  men  who 
can  do  this  is  increasing  and  the  pay  is  good.  ■ 

I  Train  yourself  for  this  work  and  you  will  add  to  I 
the  profits  of  your  farm,  also  substantially  increase  ■ 
your  income  by  overhauling  cars,  trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  engines  and  light  plants  for  your  neighbors.  I 

I  A  Good  Business  ■ 

*  Plan  to  come  to 

I  Detroit  this  year. 

Gome  yourself  or 

I  send  your  son.  Any 
one  with  the  training 
our  courses  give,  can 

I  set  up  a  garage  or  re¬ 
pair  shop  for  himself.  There  is  big  money  in 
it.  If  you  can  use  a  bigger  income  write  us. Courses  are 

I  practical,  endorsed  by  government  and  leading  auto  ■ 
factories.  Costa  nothin C  to  investigate.  For  full  details  write:  I 

A.  G.  ZELLER,  President  ■ 

_  Michigan  State  Automobile  School  _ 
401  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich.  I 


SMALL  FARMS  California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  .year.  Where?  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia— just  the  place  for  the  man  of*  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  few 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  liviug  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  organization’ 
are  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  a 
climate  you  will  like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months’ 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere,  Nearby 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts,  Let  me  mail  you 
our  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California. 

O.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent. 

Santa  Fe  Ry„  814  Railway  Exchange ,  Chicago 


“More  Potatoes” 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  ol 
KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  methods  of  plant- 
ing.  Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 
simple,  strong,  durable  machine. 
Write  for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

A.  J.  PLATT,  Mfg.,  Sterling,  Ill. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmmiiimiiii) 
Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Y  our  Winter  Sports 

A  letter  before  me  from  the  editorial 
staff  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  says:  “When  you 
think  how  the  city  people  go  out  in  the 
country  for  Winter  holidays  to  tire  them¬ 
selves  out  with  exercise  in  all  _  sorts  of 
weather,  it  does  seem  a  pity  that 
country  girls  and  woman  do  not  find 
pleasure  in  similiar  amusements.  There 
is  nothing  like  outdoor  ex-ercise  to  drive 
away  the  blues.” 

This  letter  set  me  thinking.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  hardly  a  farm  woman  who 
avails  herself  of  the  opportunity  for 
Winter  sports.  Naturally  there  are 
many  reasons  for  this.  The  main  one 
is,  I  believe,  because  she  does  not  think 
enough  about  it  she  does  not  realize 
that  any  real  fun  or  benefit  would  come 
of  it.  Too,  she  has  a  strenuous  life  in 
Summer,  with  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise, 
most  likely,  and  when  it  comes  Winter, 
it  seems  the  natural  and  pleasant  thing 
to  hover  around  the  house.  This  is  just 
what  she  should  not  do  after  her  Summer 
of  much  exercise.  She  finds  she  doesn’t 
feel  so  well,  colds  are  easily  contracted 
and,  all  in  all.  Winter  is  a  season  to 
seem  long  and  horrid. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  she  lias  exercise 
at  her  housework,  but  it  is  not  like,  or 
does  not  take  the  place  of,  the  kind  we 
get  when  swinging  along  in  snappy,  out¬ 
door  Winter  weather.  It  will  pay  to 
manage  to  get  this  latter  kind.  And  if 
the  country  woman  is  no  longer  young, 
it  is  all  the  more  important.  One  member 
of  my  family  is  eighty-two,  and  there  is 
not  a  day  in  Winter  that  she  does  not 
get  out  of  doors  for  a  breath  of  air  and  a 
little  exercise.  She  is  enjoying  life. 

The  woman  who  helps  with  chores  in 
Winter  does  have,  of  course,  a  certain 
amount  of  outdoor  air  and  exercise,  but 
even  that  is  not  like  doing  something  out 
of  doors  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

Some  of  the  happiest  times  I  have  had 
tvere  the  times  spent  sliding  down  hill 
and  skiing  with  my  small  son.  Now  I 
walk  a  great  deal.  I  like  to  hike  over 
the  snowy  fields  to  the  woods — the  woods 
are  surprisingly  interesting  in  Winter. 
The  birds’  nests  are  plain  to  view  for 
your  inspection,  and  the  Winter  birds  are 
ready  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Too, 
if  you  sit  on  some  stump  absolutely  still, 
you  are  likely  to  see  the  furry  folk  run¬ 
ning  about.  To  be  used  to  walking  a  few 
miles  takes  away  the  shut-in  feeling,  and 
that  feeling  that  Winter  is  such  a  terribly 
uncomfortable  time.  To  me  it  gives  a 
satisfactory,  independent  feeling.  If  I 
have  an  engagement  in  the  village,  I 
never  give  a  thought  of  worry  as  to 
whether  someone  can  take  me  or  whether 
I  can  have  a  conveyance.  If  I  can,  all 
right ;  If  I  cannot,  I  think  nothing  of 
walking  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Feeling  no  interest  in  Winter  sports 
is  another  case  of  country  women  not 
appreciating  all  that  is  theirs  for  the 
taking.  There  are  so  many  pleasures 
available  for  country  women  which  city 
women  spend  small  fortunes  to  get.  At 
certain  resorts  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  to  haul  snow  that  there  might 
be  Winter  sports.  Most  of  us  have  snow, 
ice,  hills,  and  think  of  them,  often,  as  a 
nuisance. 

The  village  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  has 
to  its  credit  an  innovation,  in  this  section 
at  least,  in  the  way  of  recreation  and 
outdoor  sport.  The  residents  hold  each 
Winter,  no  matter  what  the  thermometer 
says,  a  true-blue  picnic,  and  those  who 
attend  claim  that  for  real  fun  and  novelty 
it  surpasses  its  Summer  cousins.  About 
two  miles  from  town  is  Shelter  Valley, 
where  the  picnics  are  held.  The  name, 
Shelter  Valley,  tells  something  about  the 
location.  It  is  a  true  valley ;  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills  rise  steeply  and  cut  off  the 
nippy  winds,  making  the  folks  below 
cozily  forget  the  thermometer’s  standing ; 
these  hills  also  serve  as  an  ideal  place 
for  skiing  and  tobogganing.  Other  sports, 
as  well,  are  offered ;  in  fact,  anything 
that  is  fun  and  in  the  picnic  spirit.  The 
affair  is  held,  if  possible,  on  Lincoln’s  or 
Washington’s  birthday,  thus  giving  school 
children  and  the  employees  of  the  com¬ 
munity  an  opportunity  to  attend.  And 
everyone  does  attend — boys  and  girls, 
young  men  and  young  women,  middle- 
aged  men  and  middle-aged  women,  old 
men  and  old  women  from  town  and  rural 
sections.  Now  some  of  the  old  men  and 
women  venture  out  of  doors  every  day 
in  Winter  in  order  to  get  hardened  and 
in  trim  for  the  picnic. 

The  committee  in  charge  furnish  sleighs 
for  the  transportation  of  all  who  do  not 
wish  to  walk,  ski  or  snowshoe  to  the 
grounds.  Milk,  hot  chocolate,  hot  coffee, 
sandwiches,  hot  dogs  and  such  foods 
are  on  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Usually 
the  committee  make  arrangements  with  a 
restaurant  keeper  to  furnish  the  food, 
some  picnickers  bring  their  own  lunch. 

In  the  past  these  picnics  have  been 
attended  by  several  hundred  people — 
regular  community  affairs,  and  each  year 
the  attendance  grows.  Aside  from  fun. 
the  Cazenovia  people  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  picnics  because  they  are  pro¬ 
moting  desires  for  outdoor  Winter  re¬ 
creation,  which,  they  have  found,  is  a 
big  paying  investment  in  health  and  hap¬ 
piness.  ELIZABETH  M.  HOAG. 


The  Hood  Red  Boot 

The  reason  for  the  great  popularity  of 
this  extra  quality  boot  is  in  the  com¬ 
pound  which  only  Hood  has  been  able 
to  develop.  It  will  not  check  or  crack, 
and  sets  a  new  standard  for  long  wear. 
The  sole  is  extra  heavy  tire  tread  rubber 
and  the  name  Hood  is  stamped  across 
the  sole.  Ask  for  Hood  Red  Boot. 


No 


Mud 


— nor  sleet,  snow,  slush  or  ice  too  cold  or 
wet — if  your  feet  are  protected  with  Hood 
Rubber  Footwear. 

Boots — arctics,  cloth  top  or  all  rubber  top 
— rubbers — or  slipons,  in  a  wide  variety 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  every  man,  woman 
or  child  are  made  with  the  Hood  trade¬ 
mark  on  them. 

Our  long  and  successful  experience  in 
building  rubber  footwear  is  the  reason  for 
the  great  popularity  of  Hood  Products, 


ARCTICS — Hood  Arctics  are  madj 
in  many  styles  and  kinds — with  rubber 
tops  or  cloth  tops.  With  one,  three  or 
four  buckles.  Also  laced  instead  of 
buckles.  Kattle  Kings  have  an  all  rod 
rubber  top — four  buckles,  fleece  lined 
and  extra  quality  throughout.  Easily 
cleaned  and  keeP  the  feet  warm  and 
dry.  Hood  Arctics  can  be  had  for  men; 
women  or  children. 


RUBBER  SHOES — Hood's  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  Rubber  Footwear  enables  them  to 
offer  the  highest  quality  and  longest  service  at 
reasonable  prices.  Hood  White  Rock  Rubbers 
come  in  any  style  that  any  member  of  the  family 
can  want  and  they  are  most  economical  because  they 
combine  extra  heavy  construction  with  good  looks. 


Rubber  Footwear 


_ BETTER.  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1896 

•Rubber  Footwear  -  Canvas  Footwear  -  Rubber  Heels  and  Soles  -  Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires  -  Rubber  Specialties' 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Doing  It  Ourselves 

Enclosed  is  a  clipping  from  a  daily 
paper  which  I  think  tells  a  real  story, 
and  the  truth  about  what  a  farmer  is  en¬ 
titled  to.  The  picture  shows  me  shoeing 
my  horse.  I  saw  an  article  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  the  blacksmith  and  his  talk 
back  but  if  a  farmer  has  any  knowledge 
at  all  about  a  horse’s  foot  or  horseshoe 
nails,  he  can  shoe  his  horse  just  as  well 
as  a  city  blacksmith.  I  have  shod  my 
own  horses  at  least  20  years  more  or  less, 
and  my  horses  have  never  suffered  as  the 
city  horses  do,  for  the  want  of  having 
their  feet  pared  down  where  they  belong. 
I  have  seen  city  horses  where  they  had 
a  shell  on  their  feet  three  to  four  inches 
long.  Some  shoeing ! 

New  York.  amos  r.  schilstra. 

It.  N.-Y. — Below  is  part  of  the  clip¬ 
ping  referred  to.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
government  and  its  various  agents  can¬ 
not  help  such  farmers  except  by  giving 
them  just  as  fair  treatment  as  it  gives 
to  others.  It  is  a  case  where  farmers 
must  “do  it  themselves”  or  it  will  not  be 
done. 

Yes,  Mr.  Wood,  of  Prattsburg,  we  will 
admit  that  the  plans  of  the  politicians 
for  helping  the  farmers,  are  all  bunk, 
but  we  will  not  admit,  that  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  farmers  wanting  to  live  like 
the  city  and  village  people.  The  city  and 
village  people  have  their  unions,  mason, 
carpenters,  plumbers,  etc.,  they  set  the 
price,  it  is  paid  or  they  do  not  work, 
but  there  are  still  some  farmers  who  can¬ 
not  see  through  any  union  of  their  own 
and  bulilheadedly  .stick  to  their  old,  old 
motto,  “low  prices,  raise  more  produce, 
same  money.”  This  is  what  they  did 
years  ago.  The  one  and  only  way  to 
better  farm  conditions  is  to  cut  down 
production,  cut  down  the  day  from  16 
hours  to  eight,  and  take  a  little  pleasure 
as  you  go  along,  instead  of  slaving  for 
70  years  and  then  taking  your  first  auto¬ 
mobile  ride  in  a  hearse.  This  is  what 
they  did  years  ago. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  when  the 
masons,  plumbers,  etc.,  come  down  where 
they  were  years  ago,  then  I  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  come  down  with  them,  but  until 
they  do  we  must  find  a  way  to  a  decent 
living ;  certainly  we  are  entitled  to  as 
good  a  one  as  they. 


A  Texan  on  Gov.  Ferguson 

I  have  just  read  your  comment  about 
the  Fergusons.  You  people  have  never 
understood  conditions  in  Texas.  The 
South  is  not  as  Democratic  as  the  North, 
notwithstanding  we  always  vote .  the 
Democratic  ticket.  There  is  more  snob¬ 
bery  here  in  the  South.  The  people  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  wealthy  and 
the  “pore  white  trash.”  Jim  Ferguson 
is  a  true  representative  of  the  “poor 
white  trash.”  He  was  raised  by  a  poor 
man  and  had  to  work  for  a  living ;  in 
fact  he  looks  like  a  farmer  who  has 
farmed  all  the  week  and  dressed  up  on 
Saturday  to  go  to  town.  You  can  even 
tell  this  from  his  picture ;  he  never  even 
gets  his  necktie  on  straight.  If  you  at¬ 
tend  a  Ferguson  speaking  you  will  no¬ 
tice  that  the  rich  take  a  back  seat  and 
the  men  who  drive  the  mules  and  the 
women  who  milk  the  cows  are  the  ones 
that  greet  Ferguson.  They  say  that 
Ferguson  has  140,000  votes  in  his  pock¬ 
et  ;  he  has  more  than  that.  He  is  the 
hardest  man  to  beat  for  office  Texas  has 
ever  had.  The  first  fight  started  against 
Jim  Ferguson  when  he  vetoed  a  three 
million  dollar  appropriation  for  the  State 
University.  Now  the  State  University 
is  attended  by  the  children  of  the  rich. 
Ferguson  said  he  wanted  to  do  more  for 
the  poor  country  children.  This  fight  led 
to  the  impeachment  of  Ferguson.  All 
the  other  reasons  they  gave  were  mere 
pretexts. 

And  this  last  fight  against  Ferguson 
is  a  pretext.  The  road  contracts  were 
let  under  the  very  same  basis  and  at  the 
same  price  they  were  let  under  a  for¬ 
mer  Governor.  You  are  right  when  you 
say  the  fight  grows  out  of  the  hate  some 
people  have  for  .1  im  Ferguson.  You  have 
also  probably  noticed  that  in  the  South 
a  rich  man  never  is  punished  for  crime. 
Not  long  ago  a  regent  of  one  of  the  big 
schools  in  the  State  went  to  a  big  gath¬ 
ering  drunk,  and  proceeded  to  take  it  in, 
as  the  saying  is.  Mrs.  Ferguson  de¬ 
manded  his  resignation.  That  has  added 
fuel  to  the  flame.  If  the  fellow  had  been 
a  poor  man  he  would  have  been  arrested 
and  searched  and  probably  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  Mrs.  Ferguson  also  offered 
a  reward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  a  rich  bootlegger.  This  even  caused 
the  head  of  the  Anti-Saloon  Deague  to 
throw  a  fit. 

Speaker  'Saterwhite  has  been  trying  to 
call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  raise  the  money 
to  pay  the  members.  Some  of  the  rich 


offered  to  finance  the  whole  thing.  Just 
think  if  you  were  impeached  like  they 
wanted  to  impeach  Mrs.  Ferguson,  and 
tried  by  a  Legislature  financed  by  your 
enemies !  The  whole  thing  is  so  ridi¬ 
culous  that  it  has  fallen  through.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  are  a  lot  of  the  Legislature 
who  are  decent  men.  The  poor  people 
believe  Jim  Ferguson  to  be  their  friend. 
As  far  as  Mrs.  Ferguson  is  concerned 
they  would  just  as  soon  she  would  take 
Jim’s  advice,  if  not  a  little  sooner,  than 
to  advise  with  any  other  man.  If  a 
man  is  not  allowed  to  advise  his  own 
wife,  then  whose  wife  can  he  advise?  It 
is  not  so  much  for  Ferguson  as  it  is  the 
principles  he  stands  for.  Mrs.  Fergu¬ 
son  may  run  for  Governor  again  ;  if  she 
does  look  out  for  a  hot  time  in  Texas. 

J.  E,  FITZGERALD. 


Why  Should  We  Work? 

An  explorer,  J.  G.  Culbertson,  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Amazon  River.  There  lie  met 
member  of  the  Campa  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  is  reported  to  have 
asked  him  this  question  : 

“Why  should  we  work?  We  have  all 
the  fruit  and  fish  we  need  to  live  upon. 
We  grow  enough  cotton  to  make  all  the 
clothes  we  need.  Why  should  we  labor 
to  produce  more?” 

Commenting  on  this  the  New  York 
Times  goes  on  to  moralize  on  the  “shift¬ 
less”  attitude  of  some  of  our  people  : 

“Why,  indeed?  Of  course  reasons 
could  be  given,  and  doubtless  would  be, 
by  people  who  wanted  to  exploit  the  po¬ 
tential  productiveness  of  these  gentle 
savages — as  gatherers  of  rubber,  for  in¬ 
stance — but  even  if  the  Indians  were  paid 
for  their  toil,  it  only  would  be  by  making 


them  feel  dissatisfaction  with  what  they 
now  have  that  they  could  have  any  use 
for  their  wages. 

“One  does  not  have  to  go  to  the  Upper 
Amazon,  however,  to  find  folk  much  like 
these.  Our  own  Thoreau  had  a  mind  of 
something  like  the  same  sort,  and  in 
every  part,  of  every  country  there  are  to 
be  found  men  nearly  or  quite  without 


the  saving  instinct — men  with  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  lay  up  anything  for  a  rainy  day. 
Such  individuals  usually  are  called 
“shiftless,”  when  still  harsher  names  are 
not  applied  to  them,  but  they  probably 
have  at  least  their  fair  share  of  happi¬ 
ness  as  they  drift  along,  and  even  when 
the  rainy  day  comes  and  the  poorhouse 
is  their  only  refuge  from  its  inclemency 
they  are  by  no  means  downcast. 
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“Nobody,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  works 
after  all  his  wants  are  supplied,  and 
those  whose  wants  are  fewest  will  work 
least.  Wants  are  of  many  kinds,  how¬ 
ever,  and  for  some  they  include  the  win¬ 
ning  of  great  fortunes.  Food  and  clothes 
and  a  roof  over  the  head  are  only  the 
beginning  of  desire  for  most  civilized 
folk,  but  not  for  that  reason  are  they  es¬ 


sentially  different  from  the  Campa  In¬ 
dians.” 

Yet  we  know  of  many  cases  where 
people  continue  to  work  and  work  hard, 
long  after  their  common  wants  are  sup¬ 
plied.  Just  why  they  do  it  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained — but  the 
truth  is  that  there  are  many  such  peo¬ 
ple. 


V\ 


Make  Your  Spring  Spraying  Effective 

k  wiI1  insure  fuI1  fruitin& 


The  better  the  spray  materials  you  use,  the  greater  the 
crop  your  trees  will  yield  —  and  the  greater  will  be  your 
year’s  profit.  A  sure  way  to  insure  sound  fruit  is  to  use 


This  summer  — 
spray  your  orchard  with 

Dritomic 

Sulphur 

Ask  for  descriptive  circular 


of 


Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 

and  other  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 


There  is  more  than  the  well  known  name  to  distinguish 
Orchard  Brand  Products.  There  is  a  difference  in 
material — a  quality  difference  that  makes  it  important 
for  you  to  insist  on  Orchard  Brand. 

You  say  “Bordeaux”  is  Bordeaux  regardless  of  who  makes  it. 
So  it  is — in  name.  If  you  measure  it  by  what  it  does  for  your 
fruit  crop,  there  are  many  different  products  under  that  same 
name.  The  safe  kind  to  use  is  a  factory-made  product  which  is 
chemically  balanced.  Too  much  lime  will  burn  the  trees,  and 
so  will  too  much  copper.  And  the  home-made  product  is  almost 
never  exactly  right.  You  can  use  Orchard  Brand  Bordeaux 
Mixture  and  do  more  effective  spraying  at  a  lower  over-all  cost. 
Ask  for  our  1926  folder  and  see  where  the  saving  lies. 

Orchard  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead  occupies  the  same  leading 
position.  Its  specifications  exceed  the  government  require¬ 
ments — but  that  is  not  all.  Our  product  contains  a  spreader 
which  gives  it  a  free  flowing  character  beyond  ordinary 
standards.  You  can  cover  the  leaves  and  fruit  more  thoroughly 
while  using  less  material.  That  quality  with  its  other  excellent 
characteristics  should  make  it  command  your  preference.  Its 
use  will  be  a  real  economy. 

These  and  other  Orchard  Brand  Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

are  carried  in  stock  hy  dealers  in  all  fruit  growing  districts. 

If  yours  cannot  supply  you,  tvrite  us  direct. 

General  Chemical  Company 


NEW  YORK 


ST  LOUIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


The  Farm  Blacksmith  at  Work 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Draining  Field 

I  have  a  field  200  by  100,  which  I 
would  like  to  tile,  this  field  to  be  used 
for  growing  peonies  and  Gladiolus  about 
equally.  What  size  of  tile,  and  depth? 
This  land  slopes  to  center.  Must  I  cover 
tile  with  cinders?  V.  S.  H. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  plot  of  ground  appears  to  be  a 
basin  in  shape.  If  this  be  the  case  the 
only  way  to  drain  it  would  be  by  drain¬ 
ing  to  a  well  or  reservoir  and  pumping 
the  water  out,  or  blasting  down  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  vertical  drainage.  But 
we  will  assume  that  there  is  fall  or  grade 
to  draw  the  water  off  either  up  or  down 
as  it  stands.  If  this  be  the  case  I  would 
run  a  line  of  tile  up  across  the  plot,  then 
beginning  at  the  upper  side  run  drains 
parallel  with  the  line,  and  10  or  12  ft. 
from  the  boundary.  Now  on  the  lower 
side  place  the  drains  15  ft.  from  the  line. 
Use  .°>-in.  tile  in  all  the  drains.  Where 
quick  drainage  is  required  25  in.  is 
plenty  deep  for  the  trenches.  Covering 
with  6  in.  of  cinders  is  a  good  insurance, 
but  if  good  joints  are  made  this  is  not 
really  necessary.  The  laterals  should 
by  all  means  be  connected  to  the  center 
or  main  line  with  tile  Y’s.  Ohio  is  a 
great  State  for  tile  manufacturing,  and 
you  ought  to  be  able  te  get  these  Y’s. 
Theoretically  the  main  line  in  a  drain¬ 
age  system  is  larger  in  size  than  the 
laterals,  but  practically  we  use  the  same 
size  unless  it  is  a  large  area  that  is 
drained.  The  combined  force  or  push  in 
the  laterals  sends  the  water  through  the 
main  so  much  swifter  that  the  system 
works  properly.  H.  E.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Culture  of  Horseradish 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  raise  horse¬ 
radish?  I  would  like  to  get  about  one 
acre  in  the  Spring.  c.  A.  E. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Horseradish  is  one  of  the  convenient 
crops  ;  that  is  it  can  be  dug  and  sold  at 
one’s  convenience.  It  does  not  have  to 
be  sold  when  it  is  large  enough  for  mar¬ 
ket  if  the  price  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
general  custom  is  to  dig  in  November. 
The  Spring  following  it  is  set.  but  many 
wait  until  Spring  to  dig,  and  it  does 
not  injure  the  roots  to  leave  them  in 
Hie  ground  two  years.  If  they  are  left 
longer  than  that,  many  roots  will  be¬ 
come  hollow.  An  ideal  soil  for  this 
crop  is  a  sandy  loam,  low  ground,  but 
not  soggy.  The  roots  will  grow  more 
smooth  and  not  send  out  so  many  side 
roots,  as  if  planted  in  a  Heavy  soil.  The 
soil  should  be  in  as  good  condition  as 
if  one  wanted  to  grow  a  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes.  One  good  method  is  to  manure 
heavily  in  the  Fall,  plow  manure  under 
as  soon  as  spread.  Let  it  remain  that 
way  until  Spring  without  harrowing.  In 
the  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  to  work,  run  over  it  several  times 
with  a  disk  harrow  until  the  soil  is  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized,  then  broadcast  one- 
half  ton  of  4-S-6  phosphate  per  acre, 
then  smooth  with  drag.  Many  persons 
plant  the  roots  1  ft.  apart  in  the  row, 
and  rows  3  ft.  apart,  but  rows  2 ft. 
apart  will  give  them  plenty  of  room,  and 
if  the  soil  is  rich  enough  to  warrant  it, 
the  rows  can  be  planted  2  ft.  apart.  In¬ 
stead  of  plowing  a  furrow  to  set  roots, 
take  a  piece  of  2  x  3  6  ft.  long,  make  six 
round  stakes  a  foot  long  and  nail  them 
on  the  2x3  a  foot  apart.  They  will 
project  9  in.  from  the  2x3.  Nail  a  pair 
of  1x2  uprights  on  2x3  for  handles, 
then  draw  a  line,  walk  along  line  and 
stamp  the  stakes  in  the  ground,  making 
six  holes  at  a  time,  9  in.  deep  Have  a 
boy  follow  close  behind  and  drop  a  cut¬ 
ting  in  each  hole.  After  dropping  the 
entire  plot,  smooth  off  with  drag.  This 
will  leave  the  ground  in  an  ideal  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  weed  seed  to  germinate, 
which  it  will  do  very  quickly.  Don’t  let 
them  get  away  from  you ;  kill  them  by 
running  weeder  or  spike-tooth  harrow 
over  ground  at  least  once  a  week.  About 
the  first  of  July  broadcast  another  half 
ton  of  phosphate  on  the  growing  plants 
while  dry,  and  cultivate  in.  Level  cul¬ 
ture  is  best.  WILLIAM  PERKINS. 


More  About  Apple  Storage 

On  page  1255  you  have  an  article 
headed,  “Suggestions  for  an  Apple  Stor¬ 
age”  which  is  quite  interesting.  You 
were  perfectly  right  in  telling  your  cor¬ 
respondent  that  his  suggestion  for  the 
1-oof  construction  is  defective,  and  that 
sod  would  not  live  on  a  thickness  of  4 
in.  He  would  have  all  kinds  of  trouble 
with  a  roof  constructed  as  he  suggests. 

We  have  in  use  a  concrete  constructed 
apple  cellar  of  the  arched  roof  type.  This 
cellar  is  16  ft.  wide  and  SO  ft.  long,  and 
approximately  10  ft.  from  the  floor  to 
the  crown  of  the  roof.  Personally  I 
would  never  construct  a  cellar  of  these 
dimensions,  or  type  but  it  had  been  built 
on  the  place  when  it  was  purchased  by 
us.  The  thickness  of  the  concrete  on 
the  top  is  10  in.  We  tried  to  get  along 
with  about  1  ft.  of  covering  on  this  cellar 
for  one  season,  and  had  trouble  with 
freezing.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  sides  were  banked  nearly  to  the 
top.  We  have  since  put  on  about  214 
ft.  and  for  the  last  year  we  have  had  a 
liberal  growth  of  sod  over  the  surface. 
The  cellar  is  working  now  very  satis¬ 
factorily,  except  that  it  requires  forced 
ventilation,  which  we  accomplish  by  the 
use  of  an  electric  fan.  We  take  the  air 
in  underneath  the  floor  in  front  and  out 
of  the  top  at  the  rear.  This  cellar  has 
a  capacity  of  about  3,400  bushels  in  or¬ 
chard  boxes.  LLOYD  FRUIT  FARMS.,  INC. 

Georgia. 

Training  Elderberries 

Last  year  I  had  some  elderberries 
which  were  too  high  to  pick  Last  year 
I  cut  them  down  to  4  ft.,  but  this  year 
they  are  again  9  ft.  high.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  to  keep  them  at  a  con¬ 
venient  height  to  pick?  The  berries  are 
small  and  seedy.  What  can  I  do  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  and  to  get  large  ber- 
ries?  E.  T.  8. 

The  elderberry  grows  in  much  the  same 
way  as  does  the  blackberry,  that  is,  shoots 
push  out  from  last  year's  growth  at  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  on  which  fruit  is 
bonxe  terminally.  Elderberries  are  not 
grown  on  a  large  enough  scale  so  that  any 
best  method  of  pruning  has  been  worked 
out,  but  from  the  way  the  plant  grows  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  pinch  back  the 
main  canes  so  as  to  caxxse  the  crop  to  be 
borne  lower.  Certainly  if  the  fruit  is 
carried  too  high  to  pick,  this  is  the 
proper  procedure.  H.  u.  T. 


Anthracnose  on  Oak 

What  makes  the  leaves  of  oak  trees 
like  the  ones  inclosed?  G.  P.  H. 

The  leaves  were  dotted  with  brown 
spots  which  were  so  numerous  in  some 
places  as  to  run  together  to  form  a  large 
irregular  brown  area.  This  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  disease  known  as  “anthrac¬ 
nose,”  though  the  name  is  misleading. 
“Leaf-spot”  would  be  a  more  character¬ 
istic  title.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  of  eco¬ 
nomic  importance,  but  where  it  becomes 
serious  it  may  be  controlled  by  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  4-4-50,  begin¬ 
ning  the  applications  when  the  foliage 
first  appears  and  following  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  weeks  for  three  or  four 
sprays.  The  idea  is  to  keep  the  expand¬ 
ing  foliage  covered  with  a  protective 
spray  material.  h.  b.  t. 


Fixing  New  Popping  Corn 

I  noted  recently  an  item  about  some 
folks  having  trouble  in  making  popcorn 
pop.  The  simplest  way  to  overcome  this,  is 
to  dip  the  corn  for  a  few  moments  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  just  before  it  is  to  be  popped. 
Even  the  defective  grains  pop  under  this 
treatment,  hence  we  usually  treat  ours 
this  way,  even  if  it  pops  fairly  well,  as 
we  get  a  larger  grain  of  the  popped  corn, 
and  it  is  whiter  and  more  attractive. 

Pennsylvania.  L.  r. 

The  last  paragraph  on  page  1616, 
December  19  issue,  on  popcorn  tells  about 
wetting  it.  My  experieixce  would  not 
lead  me  to  soak  it  so.  First  be  sure  the 
top  of  the  stove  is  hot  enough,  and  try  a 
little  dry.  If  it  does  not  pop  well,  next 
time  take  the  required  amount  'for  your 
popper,  put  it  in  a  cup  or  tumbler  and 
fill  with  water,  poking  under  all  that 
floats.  Now  pour  out  into  the  popper 
over  the  sink,  and  proceed  to  pop  it. 

Rhode  Island.  f.  t.  j. 


Why  Do 

Stark  Bros.  Spray 
with  SCALE  Cl  DE  Every  Year? 


Guarantee 

We  guarantee  uut  1 
i(  you  will  divide 
*n  orchard. 


Stark  Bros,  paid  the  record  price  of  $5000  for  this 
original  Golden  Delicious  tree — recognized  as  the 
parent  of  the  most  promising  apple  on  the  market. 
They  could  not  afford  to  take  any  risk  with  this  valu¬ 
able  tree.  So  to  protect  it  against  man  and  beast,  they 
enclosed  it  in  a  burglar-alarm  cage.  And  to  protect 
it  against  scale  and  every  other  pest  controlled  by 
dormant  sprays,  they  spray  it  every  year  with  Scalecide 
— the  complete  dormant  spray .  Can  there  be  a  more 
expert  endorsement  of  Scalecide  ? 

It  Is  Quaranteed 

Scalecide  is  guaranteed  to  make  a  better  orchard  than  lime-sulfur. 
This  guarantee  protects  you  absolutely.  Men,  like  Stark  Bros., 
who  know  orcharding  and  know  Scalecide,  use  Scalecide. 

It  Is  Pleasant  To  Use 

You  could  swim  in  Scalecide — it  is  so  pleasant  to  use.  It  does 
not  injure  even  the  eyes.  You  can  look  straight  at  your  work. 
Why  use  a  caustic,  disagreeable  spray  when  you  can  use  Scale¬ 
cide  and  do  better  work,  at  less  cost,  with  comfort? 


It  Is  Complete — Nothing  To  Add 

Scalecide  alone  does  all  that  any  combination  of  dormant  sprays  can  do.  It 
controls  scale  (fall  or  spring).  It  controls  aphis  and  pear  thrips  without  nicotine 
(delayed  dormant).  It  controls  leaf  roller  and  European  red  mite  (delayed  dor¬ 
mant)  neither  of  which  is  controlled  by  lime-sulfur  even 
with  nicotine.  It  controls  pear  psylla  (fall  or  early  spring). 

It  controls  bud  moth  (fall  or  spring) .  In  addition  to  all 
these  things,  the  annual  use  of  Scalecide  controls  fire 
blight  and  fungous  cankers,  and  invigorates  the  trees. 

Save  Money  By  Using  Scalecide 

A  15 -gallon  drum  contains  enough  Scalecide  to  spray, 
until  they  drip,  the  same  trees  as  one  50-gallon  barrel  of 
lime-sulfur.  Neither  nicotine  nor  spreader  is  required. 

Moreover,  Scalecide  saves  you  half  the  labor  of 
spraying.  Go  to  your  dealer  and  arrange  for  your 
supply  of  Scalecide  today.  If  your  favorite  dealer 
doesn’t  have  Scalecide  show  him  this  advertisement 
—  or  order  direct  from  us  (see  prices  to  the  right). 

—  Send  Fox  This  Free  Book 

This  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  32-page 
book  is  a  text-book  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without.  It  pictures  and  describes  your  orchard 
troubles  and  tells  how  to  control  them.  It  contains 
a  complete  spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to  follow 
— the  same  program  that  we  follow  successfully  in 
our  orchard  of  over  30,000  peach  and  apple  trees. 

This  expensive  book  is  free  to  any  tree  owner  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Drum  $2  extra:  returnable 

Scalecide  Prices 

Delivered  East 
of  the  Mississippi 
50-gal.  bbls.  $38.00 
15  gals.  1 1.50  ) 

Drum  2.00  1 13.50 
(returnable)  1 
2— 5-gal.  caiis  10.60 
1 — 5-gal.  can  6.25 

X — 1-gal.  can  1.75 

1 — 1-quart  can  .75 


a  ■  crnte 

COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY-  -/' 


B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’t  16. 

Please  send  me  your  free  32-page  book,  “Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying”. 


My  dealer’s  name  is - - 

His  post  office  is - State - — 

My  name  is - - 

My  post  office  is - State - 

If  you  want  information  abou  “Sulfocide,  A  Better  Summer  Spray”,  put  a  cross  here  *^-  I  I 
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We  Furnish  Copper  Dusts 

Manufactured  under  Sanders  Patented  Process,  that  pass 
practically  all  100%  through  325  mesh  screen. 

SULPHUR  that  passes  100%  through  300  mesh  screen. 

FINENESS  MEANS  GREATER  SPREAD  AND  ADHESION. 

YOU  SECURE  BETTER  PROTECTION  AT  LOWER  COST. 

Medina  Brand  Parafine  Base  Spray  Oil 

Write  for  Literature  and  Prices 

NEW  YORK  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Medina,  N.Y. 


.■.W.W.\V.W.V.W.V.5,VVJW.VAVJV%W.\\ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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All  Sorts 

Behind  the  Scenes 


People  who  observe  the  remarkable 
things  shown  on  the  screen  at  the  moving 
picture  displays  often  wonder  how  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  photographs.  The  in¬ 
genuity  shown  by  some  of  the  producers 
in  imitating  wild  forms  of  life  is  often 
remarkable.  For  example  now  and  then 
there  are  pictures  of  airships  in  a  storm 
which  are  so  realistic  that  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  human  beings  could 
hold  a  camera  near  such  wild  action  and 
live.  The  truth  about  it  is  given  in  the 
following  description  of  a  scene  in  a 
studio.  It  was  very  prosaic  preparations 
for  a  thrill : 

A  regulation  airplane  was  secured  and 
taken  to  the  top  stage  of  the  studio. 
There  it  was  suspended  from  the  roof 
girders  by  wires.  A  system  of  counter¬ 
weights  was  worked  out  and  attached. 
This  done  the  gas  tank  was  filled  and  all 
was  ready  for  the  indoor  flight. 

When  the  writer  reached  the  set  Doris 
Kenyon  was  just  climbing  into  the  front 
cockpit.  Viva  Ogden  was  already  in  her 
seat  and  Drew  Demarest  was  in  the  rear 
seat  as  the  pilot.  George  Pickenpack, 
personal  airplane  pilot  for  Governor  Po- 
thier  of  Rhode  Island,  was  standing  by. 

"Contact,”  he  yelled. 

"Contact,”  replied  Demarest  from  the 
rear  seat. 

George  grabbed  the  propeller  blade  and 
swung  it  around  in  approved  aviation 
style  and  the  next  minute  you  couldn’t 
hear  yourself  think.  Then  a  smiling 
prop  boy  turned  on  a  two-inch  hose.  As 
the  water  hit  the  propeller  the  plane 
was  deluged.  Only  a  hurricane  could 
have  equalled  the  intensity  of  the  storm 
that  broke  over  the  plane. 

The  counterweights  were  pulled  and 
the  plane  did  the  finest  imitation  of  what 
it  -would  really  have  done  in  the  great 
open  spaces  under  the  same  storm  cir¬ 
cumstances,  It  was  thrilling.  Miss  Ken¬ 
yon  screamed  and  her  mouth  was  filled 
with  wrater  shutting  off  the  power  of 
speech.  Miss  Ogden  grabbed  an  umbrella 
and  started  to  raise  it,  but  all  she  had  left 
was  the  handle  as  the  wind  from  the 
propeller  took  the  rest,  turned  it  inside 
out  and  deposited  it  with  a  sickly  thud 
on  the  head  of  Demarest.  The  plane 
strained  at  its  leash,  as  it  were,  but 
could  only  go  as  far  as  the  wires  would 
permit. 


St.  Elmo’s  Fire 

A  neighbor  reports  a  queer  happening. 
He  has  five  children,  and  his  wife  got  up 
to  look  after  one  of  them  a  short  time 
ago.  Looking  out  of  the  window  towards 
the  barn  she  saw  what  appeared  to  be 
round  red  balls  of  fire  about  2  ft.  in 
diameter,  passing  from  west  to  east  be¬ 
tween  the  house  and  the  barn.  The  whole 
family  were  interested  and  witnessed 
the  spectacle  for  several  minutes.  He 
says  that  a  year  ago  they  saw  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  at  a  farm  about  a  mile 
farther  on.  Both  houses  are  set  in  a 
hollow  within  a  short  distance  of  brooks. 
Since  he  is  a  man  of  undoubted  veracity 
in  the  matter,  I  am  rather  interested  as 
to  the  possible  explanation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Will-o’-the-whisp  never  took 
this  form  in  the  wildest  tales  I  ever 
heard  of.  There  used  to  be  a  phosphor¬ 
escent  stump  in  the  locality,  and  we  won¬ 
der  if  the  occurrence  just  spoken  of  could 
have  been  due  to  some  similar  cause. 

Warwick,  N.  Y.  H.  T.  d. 

The  appearance  of  large  balls  of  fire, 
slowly  rolling  over  the  ground  or  climb¬ 
ing  masts,  trees,  etc.,  is  not  unusual.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  fantastic  tales  of 
folklore  are  based  on  this  simply  ex¬ 
plained,  yet  spectacular  phenomenon. 

The  great  balls  of  fire,  or  rather  the 
balls  of  glow  that  are  seen  usually  on  the 
extreme  points  of  objects,  as  church 
steeples,  masts  of  ships,  tops  of  flag-poles, 
etc.,  at  low  levels  after  snowstorms  in 
the  Winter  are  caused  by  the  slow  dis¬ 
charge  of  electricity  to  the  earth  from 
the  atmosphere.  Usually  a  fizzling  or  a 
crackling  noise  accompanies  ihe  sight. 
The  balls  of  flame  are  harmless  and, 
they  have  been  known  to  ascend  a  person 
and  pass  off  the  outstretched  hand  with 
no  injury  to  the  person  experiencing  this 
apparent  miracle.  The  same  thing  can 
be  reproduced  in  the  laboratory,  and  it  is 
there  called  the  "brush”  discharge  of 
static  electricity. 

This  phenomenon  is  called  St.  Elmo’s 
fire  after  the  Italian  bishop  who.  was 
tortured  to  death  in  304  A.  D.  He  is  the 
patron  saint  of  Mediterranean  sailors. 
When  they  see  the  fire  of  "Sant’  Elmo” 
they  know  good  luck  accompanies  the 
ship.  The  British  sailors  call  the  fire¬ 
balls  “corposants,”  and  the  ancients,  as 
Pliny  records,  called  two  such  balls  of 
flame  Castor  and  Pollux. 

CI.ARENCE  W.  WINCHEIX. 


Cooling  Auto  Radiator 

Would  you  advise  regarding  the  Win¬ 
ter  care  of  automobile  radiators?  If 
honey  is  used,  tell  proportions  and  what 
degree  of  freezing  this  mixture  will  stand? 
Can  kerosene  be  used  to  advantage? 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  w.  c. 

I  have  used  kerosene  satisfactorily  in 
the  radiator  of  a  car,  in  fact,  two  cars, 
and  have  found  it  entirely  unsuited  for 
use  in  others.  It  appears  to  be  a  matter 
of  how  cool  the  circulating  apparatus  of 
the  car  will  keep  the  fluid.  My  first  car, 
an  Overland,  did  not  overheat  the  engine 
when  kerosene  was  used ;  my  present  car, 
a  Dodge,  will  not.  tolerate  it.  If,  after  a 
Winter  drive,  your  engine  keeps  on  run¬ 
ning  after  you  have  shut  the  spark  off, 
better  replace  kerosene  with  some  fluid 
having  better  heat  conducting  ability. 
Kerosene  boils  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  water  and  is  not  as  good  a  conductor 
of  heat  from  the  surface  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact. 

A  solution  of  honey  in  water  is  advo¬ 
cated  by  some  as  an  anti-freezing  mix¬ 
ture  for  radiators.  I  have  not  tried  it 
and  do  not  feel  inclined  to  do  so.  If  you 
have  the  Nov.  22,  1924,  issue  of  this 
paper,  you  will  find  a  full  page  discussion 
of  the  use  of  honey  in  this  way,  taken 
from  "Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.”  There 


is  much  detail  given,  but  the  general  con¬ 
clusion  is  that,  if  properly  made,  this  so¬ 
lution  is  satisfactory.  Down  to  5  degrees 
below  zero,  equal  parts  of  honey  and  wa¬ 
ter  may  be  used ;  at  from  10  to  15  de¬ 
grees  below,  three  volumes  of  honey  to 
two  volumes  of  water  should  be  used,  and 
at  20  below,  two  volumes  of  honey  to  one 
of  water  will  be  needed.  Bring  the  amount 
of  water  that  is  to  be  used  to  the  boiling 
point,  then  add  the  proper  proportion  of 
honey,  stirring  this  in.  When  the  mix¬ 
ture  boils,  add  one  quart  of  either  de¬ 
natured  or  wood  alcohol  to  each  three 
gallons  of  the  honey-water  mixture  and 
allow  boiling  to  continue  for  from  three 
to  five  minutes.  Remove  the  scum,  when 
the  solution  will  be  ready  for  the  radiator. 
It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  pay  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  en¬ 
gine  and  the  parts  concerned  in  circula¬ 
tion  if  trouble  with  this  solution  is  to  be 
certainly  avoided  and  I  should  expect  it 
to  be  most  satisfactory  in  a  new  car, 
where  everything  is  tight  and  shipshape. 
The  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  has,  I  believe,  issued  a  bul¬ 
letin  upon  the  use  of  honey  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  it  would  be  well  to  obtain  this. 

M.  B.  D. 

Waterproofing  Leaking 
Canvas 

I  have  a  take-down  house,  10  x  12  ft., 
covered  with  canvas.  It  has  developed 
a  few  leaks  which  I  desire  to  stop  ;  have 
been  told  that  painting  with  linseed  oil 
will  do  the  trick.  Two  years  ago  I 
painted  a  rain  coat  with  linseed  oil 
(raw)  and  it  came  out  as  stiff  as  a 
board.  Then  someone  told  me  I  should 
have  used  boiled  linseed  oil.  This  is  not 
obtainable  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Hence, 
from  my  experience,  I  know  raw  linseed 
oil  isn’t  what  I  want.  Should  I  use 
boiled  oil,  and  if  so  how  do  I  boil  it? 
I  have  an  oilskin  coat  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  except  that  it  leaks  in  the  crooks  of 
the  elbows.  Would  the  boiled  oil  fix 
this  also?  ii.  B.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

Some  time  ago  I  described  a  water¬ 
proof  preparation  for  treating  tents  and 
similar  covers.  It  consists  of  melting 
1  lb.  or  even  lVo  lb3.  of  paraffin,  and 
when  thoroughly  melted  pour  this  into 
one  gallon  of  gasoline.  Paraffin  is  what 


is  usually  used  for  covering  jellies  and 
sealing  preserves.  This  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent.  waterproofing  for  tents,  flies,  boat 
covers,  canvas  shoes  and  even  woolen 
clothes,  that  are  not  washed.  But  of 
course  the  fiber  must  not  be  broken,  as 
this  will  not  close  up  an  opening.  It  pre¬ 
vents  the  material  from  absorbing  the 
water,  which  is  usually  the  first  act  of 
penetration.  It  does  not  stiffen  the  ma¬ 
terial  noticeably. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  would  be  of 
any  value  to  H.  B.  F  in  repairing  the 
canvas  roof  of  his  take-down  house.  A 
heavy  paint  might  do  it  or  even  an  as- 
phaitum  paint,  although  the  latter  is  a 
slow  dryer.  He  says  that  he  cannot  get 
boiled  linseed  oil.  Boiled  linseed  oil  is 
what  he  would  usually  get  at  a  paint 
store,  and  should  always  be  used  for  in¬ 
side  painting.  Raw  linseed  oil  is  used  in 
outside  paint.  I  think  in  either  case  the 
linseed  oil  would  have  made  his  raincoat 
stiff.  I  suppose  that  a  little  linseed  oil 
either  boiled  or  raw  would  fix  an  oilskin 
coat  if  applied  where  it  Avas  leaking.  The 
difference  between  raw  linseed  oil  and 
boiled  linseed  oil  is  that  the  latter  dries 
more  quickly.  B.  G.  P. 


Home  Fire  Protection 

Nowhere  is  fire  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  on  the  farm.  To  be  sure  there  are 
volunteer  fire  companies  in  many  places, 
but  often  these  are  so  retarded  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  a  burning  building,  owing 
to  lack  of  facilities,  or  poor  road  condi¬ 
tions,  that  fire  loss  is  apt  to  be  com¬ 


plete  before  assistance  arrives.  It,  then, 
behooves  farmers  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  against  fire,  and  to  have  at 
hand  such  equipment  as  they  can  afford, 
and  to  have  it  so  organized  that,  at 
least,  no  time  is  lost  in  meeting  an 
emergency  of  this  kind. 

All  family  members  and  farm  em¬ 
ployes  should  be  schooled  in  the  use  of 
fire  extinguishers,  and  enough  of  them 
should  be  placed  at  readily  accessible 
points  in  all  buildings,  so  that  their  use 
could  be  practically  assured  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  Where  water  would  have  to  be 
drawn  from  wells,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  obtain  several  12-quart,  galvanized 
pails,  paint  them  red,  and  mark  “FIRE.” 
These  should  always  be  kept  under  the 
extinguishers  and  ought  never  to  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose.  If  possible,  strong 
ladders,  which  will  reach  the  roof, 
•should  be  kept  on  the  outside  of  each 
building,  or  small  group  of  buildings.  Of 
course,  where  there  is  running  water, 
ample  hose  should  be  kept  on  hand  to 
reach  all  buildings.  Yard  hydrants  are 
a  wise  investment,  and  if  placed  midway 
between  house  and  barns,  will  provide 
protection  to  both. 

Fire  drills  in  schools  are  now  a  part  of 
our  regular  educational  system.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  trained  there  and  taught  what 
to  do  Should  fire  break  out  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  that  they  may,  by  actual  practice, 
know  exactly  what  to  do  in  the  incident 
of  such  a  catastrophe.  Is  the  school 
more  important,  or  in  greater  danger 
than  the  home,  especially  the  farm  home, 
which  means,  not  only  a  place  of  shelter, 
but  a  place  of  business?  Most  certainly 
not.  On  the  farm,  then,  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  everyone  there  should 
know  what  to  do  in  case  of  fire.  Little 
people  are  not  exempt  from  this  train¬ 
ing — it  is  necessary  for  all.  Teamwork 
is  essential  to  success,  and  all  should 
know  this  fact. 

Of  course,  lessons  in  prevention  should 
precede  lessons  in  actual  handling  of  a 
fire  emergency.  Instruction  of  this  sort 
is  the  duty  of  the  farm  father,  but  may 
be  successfully  taught  by  the  mother. 
One  hour  devoted  to  careful  and  directed 
thought  and  study,  each  week,  of  possible 
fire  emergencies,  should  they  arise  would 
undoubtedly  aid  materially  in  their  suc¬ 
cessful  management.  A  thorough  drill 
in  actual  action  is  of  inestimable  value, 
if  wisely  directed.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
concrete  examples  as  “the  kitchen  is 


afire”  or  the  “west  end  of  the  garage  is 
in  flames.”  The  drill  is  to  be  directed 
according  to  the  imagined  emergency. 
The  need  for  keeping  calm  and  under  per¬ 
fect  control  is  one  of  the  greatest  les¬ 
sons  of  all  to  be  kept  in  mind.  A  good 
slogan  to  remember  at  the  time  of  a 
fire  is,  "know  what  to  do  and  do  it 
promptly.” 

Every  member  of  the  family  needs  to 
know  that  it  is  his  great  responsibility 
to  see  no  carelessness  of  his  should  ever 
be  the  cause  of  any  destructive  fire.  In 
order  to  impress  upon  him  the  things 
which  he  must  not  do,  it  would  be  well 
to  give  instruction  on  the  following 
topics : 

1.  Matches. — All  matches  need  to  be 
kept  in  metal,  covered  containers,  too 
high  to  be  reached  by  small  hands,  even 
with  the  aid  of  high  chair  or  kitchen 
stool.  When  a  child  is  old  enough  to 
strike  a  match,  lie  must  be  taught  the 
use  and  great  danger  of  matches.  Though 
terrifying  stories  are  usually  condemned 
as  useless  with  small  children,  this  is 
one  time  when  true  stories  of  destruction 
resulting  from  the  misuse  of  matches, 
ought  to  be  told.  “When  you  find  a 
match,  bring  it  carefully  and  quickly 
to  Mother  or  Dad,  and  we  will  hurry 
and  put  it  where  it  will  do  no  one  harm,” 
is  a  little  conclusion  which  has  a  mys¬ 
tical  effect  on  the  iittle  wondering  mind. 
To  be  trusted  to  carry  such  a  “power 
of  destruction”  in  one’s  own  hands,  is 
an  enviable  honor,  and  a  child  will  sel¬ 
dom  betray  his  trust. 

Never  use  matches  or  candles  to  find 
articles  in  closets  or  attics.  Always 
be  sure  a  match  is  out  before  you  leave 
it.  Break  it  in  two  before  throwing  it 
away.  Never  throw  into  brush,  leaves, 
pine  needles,  dry  grass  or  hay.  Never 
light  matches  in  garage  or  near  gasoline 
containers. 

2.  Tobacco — Thow  pipe  ashes  and  cigar 
or  cigarette  stumps  in  the  dust  of  the 
road,  and  ^  stamp  or  pinch  out  before 
leaving.  Never  throw  cigar  or  ciga¬ 
rette  stumps  where  matches  should  not 
be  thrown.  The  danger  is  equal.  Also, 
avoid  leaving  them  lying  around  in 
buildings.  Either  leave  in  an  ash  re¬ 
ceiver  or  in  the  fire. 

3.  Making  Camp. — Build  a  small  camp 
fire  in  the  open.  Never  build  it  against 
a  tree,  log  or  near  brush  or  dead  grass. 
Carefully  scrape  away  all  grass  or  trash 
from  around  it. 

4.  Leaving  Camp. — Never  leave  a  camp 
fire  unattended,  even  for  a  short  time, 
without  completely  quenching  it  Avith 
water  or  earth. 

o.  Brush  Fires. — Never  burn  brush  or 
rubbish  Avithout  complying  carefully  Avith 
the  fire  laws. 

6.  Fighting  Fires.— If  you  find  a  fire, 
try  to  put  it  out.  If  you  can’t  notify 
the  nearest  fire  warden  or  fire  depart¬ 
ment  at  once. 

Great  interest  is  added  to  the  matter 
of  fire  protection  if  the  younger  family 
members  are  told  that  they  are  to  be 
members  of  the  “Home  Fire  Company,” 
and  will  be  controlled  exactly  like  a  real 
hose  company.  As  every  good  fireman 
obeys  his  chiefs,  so  must  the  home  fire 
fighters  obey  theirs.  In  organizing,  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  is  as  follows : 

Fire  Chief :  Father  of  the  familv. 

Foreman  :  Mother  of  the  family. 

Assistant  Foremen  :  Hired  men. 

Firemen  :  The  children, 
his  outline  is  merely  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  leadership,  and  to 
place  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  will 
respond  to  proper  authority. 

Fire  may  never  come  to  vour  home — 
we  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  not,  but  if 
it  should  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to 
know  that  you  and  yours  are  prepared 
to  meet  the  emergency  intelligently.  You 
may  not  save  your  property,  but  you  haA'e 
a  much  better  chance  of  doing  so  than 
the  fellow  who  forgot  to  be  prepared 
for  fire.  helen  n.  upson. 


Cleaning  Photographic 
Plates 

Hoav  can  I  remove  the  black  chemical 
from  glass  which  has  been  used  in  pho¬ 
tography?  D.  B.  T. 

Mountainville,  N.  Y. 

You  can  easily  remove  the  gelatine 
containing  the  silver  emulsion  on  dry 
photographic  plates  by  soaking  them  in¬ 
dividually  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  warm 
water.  The  film  will  readily  strip  from 
the  plate  after  it  SAvells  out.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  you  allude  to  the  residue  that  some¬ 
times  is  found  on  a  plate  after  the  gela¬ 
tine  has  been  stripped.  This  is  silver 
and  not  easy  to  remove.  Nitric  acid  will 
sometimes  remove  it  and  often  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  use  sodium  cyanide.  I  dislike 
to  advise  the  use  of  either  chemical  in 
the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  person,  as 
both  are  vrery  poisonous,  and  the  acid  is 
corrosive.  c.  \v.  AV. 


“We  have  about  made  up  our  minds 
to  send  you  to  the  Legislature.”  “What 
for?”  inquired  Farmer  Corntossel.  “You 
would  be  Avastin’  talent.  I  don’t  knoAV 
how  to  make  laws  and  I  do  know  how  to 
make  hay.  And  this  community  needs 
more  hay  instead  o’  more  laAvs.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


Primitive  Transportation  in  China 
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BE  THE  FIRST  TO  USE 

Smooth-On  No.1 


and  get  the  credit 
for  the  saving  I 

Smooth-On  stops  leaks  in  Auto 
radiators,  bursted  water  jack¬ 
ets,  gear  cases,  tanks,  heating 
boilers  and  radiators,  tanks, 
water,  gas  and  steam  pipes, 

etc.,  in  one  simple  application.  _ _ 

Keeps  bolts,  nuts,  grease  cups,  hub  caps,  etc., 
from  loosening  and  dropping  off.  Makes  han¬ 
dles  tight  on  tools,  kitchenware, 
door  knobs,  canes,  etc.  Holds  well 
on  iron,  brass,  lead,  aluminum, 
wood  or  concrete. 

Needed  everywhere  and  when  used 
as  directed  makes  big  savings  and 
stops  many  nuisances. 

Repair  Book  FREE  if  you  men¬ 
tion  this  magazine. 

Get  Smooth-On  No,  1  in 
7 -ox.,  1  or  S-lb.  tins  at 
nearest  hardware  store. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  39  574  Comraunipaw  Ave. 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes* 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab« 
bage,  Pepper  Plant,  Egg 
Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
you  can  set  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three  times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money^back. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

MISTERS  PLANTER  C0.0epl.i5, Chicago, III. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 


Famous  Everywhere 


because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  pe  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees. 


THE  SPROUL  CO. 

Dele  van,  N.  Y. 


sm 


TO  DOUBLE 
THE  DOLLARS 
AT  HARVEST 


You  Need  OSPRAYMO  Sprayers 

YOU  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits  and  vegetables.  Let 
our  catalog  tell  you  about  the  famous  high-power 
orchard  rigs,  traction  potato  sprayers,  bucket ,  bar¬ 
rel  and  knapsack  sprayers,  hand  pumps,  etc: 

OSPRAYMO  sprayers  make  your  work  effective. 

Suction  strainer 
brushes,  mechanical 
agitators.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog. 
Local  dealers. 

FIELD  FORCE 
PUMP  CO. 
Dept.  2 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Save  St 
epali*  Bill, 

make 

your  _ 

start  eas ys 

Install  an  Attwood  End 
Thrust  Bearing  in  10  min. 
utes  with  screw  driver  and 
Holds  magneto  in  place.  Hot  spark  and  easy 
assured.  Holds  crankshaft  in  right  position. 
Prevents  piston  slap.  Saves  wear  on  bearings.  Cuts 
down  vibration.  Makes  smooth  motor.  Stops  knocks 
in  many  cases.  A  $20.00  repair  job  for  $1.00. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  them,  send  $1.00  money 
order  and  we’ll  mail  you  one  postpaid.  Money  back  if 
you’re  not  satisfied. 

ATTWOOD  BRASS  WORKS  MRSSSm 


Thi rut  shows  the  Attwood 
End  Thrust  Bearing  installed 
behind  the  lower  fan  belt 
pulley.  Remove  two  bolts  and 
the  bearing  slips  in  place. 

wrench, 
starting 


EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 

Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  wide 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 

PM  DIRE  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
EllirinC  Mfg.Co.,  Box $95  Quincy,  III. 


The  Household  Painter 


by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N-  Y. 


Injury  to  Delicious  Apple 

Five  years  ago  I  planted  a  Delicious 
apple  tree.  It  thrived  well  for  three 
years.  Last  year  it  did  not  do  well.  I 
noticed  the  leaves  were  small  and  not 
very  thick  upon  the  tree.  Late  in  the 
season  I  noticed  that  the  leaves  had 
thickened  and  enlarged  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  In  Spring  the  tree  leaved 
out  hut  the  leaves  were  very  small.  After 
a  little  the  leaves  turned  a  rusty  red  and 
gradually  dropped  off.  Could  I  have 
injured  the  tree  by  spraying  with  a 
mixture  of  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate 
of  lead?  No  other  tree  showed  any  harm 
from  the  same  treatment.  c.  M.  B. 

Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead  spray  injured  the 
tree.  Such  a  spray  applied  in  hot 
weather  might  burn  the  foliage,  or  if  im¬ 
properly  made  it  might  cause  some  dam¬ 
age,  but  it  would  not  be  a  permanent  in¬ 
jury  resulting  in  loss,  of  the  tree.  It  is 
more  likely  that  borers  have  gotten  into 
the  tree  and  that  Winter  injury  has 
added  its  bit.  A  healthy  Delicious  tree, 
however,  is  one  of  the  hardy  sorts.  The 
tree  will  probably  succumb,  but  you  will 
do  well  to  go  over  your  other  trees  and 
look  for  borer  castings,  and  cut  them  out 
with  a  knife  or  wire.  Another  possibility 
lies  in  too  heavy  application  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  close  to  the  tree.  Nitrate 
of  soda  in  excessive  amount  will  kill 
plants  just  as  salt  or  many  other  soluble 
plant  foods  will  do.  h.  b.  t. 


Raising  Fall  Peas 

Can  you  give  me  any  help  on  raising 
Fall  green  peas  for  market?  I  raise  the 
early  peas  with  fair  success  for  my  local 
market.  What  kind  is  best?  Would 
Hundredfold  or  Gradus  be  good?  When 
do  you  plant  them  and  what  conditions 
are  necessary  for  growth  ?  j.  a.  g. 

Green  peas  for  Fall  growing  are  not  re¬ 
munerative  as  far  as  my  experience  has 
been ;  they  do  not  yield  enough  to  make 
it  a  paying  proposition.  The  early  va¬ 
rieties  seem  to  do  better  than  late  wrin¬ 
kled  peas.  Last  week  in  July  or  first 
week  in  August  is  the  right  time  to  plant, 
in  this  section.  Phosphate  running  4-10-6 
is  better  than  manure;  does  not  make  as 
heavy  a  vine  and  more  pods. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Asparagus  on  Weedy 
Ground 

The  only  time  that  I  have  'been  glad 
that  my  wife  does  not  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  when  you  said  that  there  was  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  having  plenty  of  asparagus. 
That  is  a  subject  on  which  we  do  not  now 
speak.  I  have  started  it  twice,  and  twice 
the  witch  grass  has  got  it.  However,  the 
fence  on  one  end  of  the  truck  patch  can¬ 
not  he  readily  taken  down,  and  there  is 
a  waste  of  10  ft.  where  the  horses  turn 
in  plowing.  This  piece  has  become  a  mat 
of  witch  grass  and  a  menace  to  the  rest 
of  the  garden.  Now  I  have  turned  the 
hens  onto  it,  and  when  they  have  cleaned 
it  I  thought  to  start  asparagus  there.  It 
will  be  about  10x50  ft.,  and  I  can  get  the 
spike-tooth  onto  it  all  right  in  the  Spring. 

T.  P.  C. 

It  is  not  the  best  place,  but  under  the 
circumstances  we  should  try  it.  We 
should  keep  it  as  clean  as  possible  up  to 
the  middle  of  July,  then  seed  buckwheat 
thickly  and  let  it  tackle  the  witch  grass. 
By  that  time  the  asparagus  will  have 
made  a  good  growth.  The  buckwheat  will 
help  keep  out  the  grass  and  both  can  be 
plowed  under  in  Spring. 


Mower  Attachment  for 
Tractor 

I  must  take  exceptions  to  an  item  in 
your  paper  stating  that  it  is  hazardous  to 
operate  mowing  attachment  on  Fordson 
tractor.  Two  years  ago  I  found  one  that 
has  worked  very  satisfactorily,  the  cutter 
bar  being  held  by  a  wooden  peg  which  in 
case  of  trouble  breaks,  letting  the  cutter 
bar  hack  about  a  foot,  and  also  pulling 
down  the  clutch,  stopping  the  machine. 
For  two  years  it  has  worked  wonderfully, 
stopping  the  machine  before  any  damage 
is  done,  and  it  only  takes  one  second  to 
install  the  new  wooden  plugs  which  I 
have  made  the  right  diameter  at  a  wood¬ 
work  shop.  Much  safer  than  a  horse- 
drawn  machine.  Putting  an  ordinary 
mower  behind  a  tractor  is  a  bad  plan,  as 
I  found  out  when  I  almost  killed  a  man 
trying  to  operate  it.  K.  H.  bagg. 

Massachusetts. 

Jack:  “You’ve  got  a  bad  cold,  Pete.” 
Pete:  “Yeh.”  Jack:  “Flow’d  you  get 
it.”  Pete:  “I  slept  in  a  field  last  night 
and  someone  left  the  gate  open !”  — 
Boys’  Life. 


TUNE  IN 


♦  ♦ .  the  entrancing  strains  of  the  Good¬ 
rich  Silvertown  Cord  Orchestra  have 
set  many  feet  a-dancing.  These  weekly 
programs,  also  featuring  the  Silver 
Mask  tenor,  are  listened  to  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers.  Every  Thursday — ten 
to  eleven,  eastern  standard  time. 


. . .  oAnd  enjoy  the  BEST 

in  Footwear 


as  well . . . 


Look  for  the  Red  Line 
’ round  the  Top  when 
you  buy  your  next  pair 
of  boots  or  gaiters.  That 
marks  the  genuine  Hi- 
Press,  worn  by  millions 
for  its  longer  service. 


Good  rich 

tt  did  I?  ^"Rubber 

ril  Piuioa  ‘j^ootweav 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


New  Standards  of  Plow  Satisfaction! 


It  may  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  realize 
what,  at  times,  life  may  mean  to  the 
afflicted.  Perhaps  such  knowledge  will 
help  us  all  to ,  be  a  little  more  patient 
or  a  little  more  sympathetic  toward 
those  who  are  in  trouble.  The  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  lame — those  suffering  from  some 
dread  disease  (or  even  with  some  mental 
trouble)  must  at  times  look  upon  life  in 
a  way  that  never  comes  to  the  rest  of 
us.  Very  strange  things  happen  to  the 
afflicted  at  times.  Troubles  as  well  as 
blessings  may  be  magnified  to  them 
through  their  failure  to  fully  understand 
a  situation  which  may  be  perfectly  clear 
to  those  who  possess  all  their  faculties. 
Blind  men  have  told  me  of  very  curious 
things  which  have  happened  to  them.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  invalids  often  are 
compelled  to  struggle  against  fears  or 
fancies  which  come  to  them  as  a  direct 
result  of  long  continued  worry  or  de¬ 
spondency.  The  successful  trained  nurse 
must  understand  these  things  and  go 
deeply  into  the  psychology  of  the  afflict¬ 
ed.  I  have  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
readers  who  relates  this  experience : 

A  Dreadful  Experience 

“It  will  grieve  you,  I  know,  to  learn 
that  one  of  your  old-time  subscribers,  tny 
uncle,  was  burned  to  death  in  his  home. 
He  was  very  old  and  feeble,  and  in  some 
way,  no  one  knows  how,  his  room  caught 
fire  while  mbther  and  I,  who  lived  in  the 
front  part  of  the  house,  were  preparing 
our  supper.  Mother  is  an  invalid,  and 
although  she  can  get  around  alone  some¬ 
what  she  spends  most  of  the  time  lying 
on  a  cot.  She  smelled  the  smoke  first 
and  wanted  to  call  my  attention,  but  be¬ 
ing  stone  deaf  she  always  has  to  wait 
until  I  turn  towards  her,  however,  I 
was  busy,  so  did  not  look  her  way  so  she 
finally  got  up  herself  to  investigate.  She 
found  nothing  wrong  with  our  stove  so  I 
ran  outdoors  'to  see  if  the  chimney  was 
all  right,  but  my  powerful  flashlight  was 
unable  to  pierce  the  dense  smoke  that 
hung  heavy  everywhere.  I  ran  to  my 
uncle’s  room  only  to  find  he  had  barred 
the  door  for  the  night.  I  then  ran  around 
to  the  wood-shed  door  and  found  to  my 
horror  that  his  room  was  all  ablaze.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  reach  him  even 
by  crawling,  so  all  there  was  left  for 
me  to  do  was  to  call  the  neighbors  and 
the  fire  department  from  the  village,  and 
that  I  did  with  all  haste.  They  finally 
got  him  out,  but  not  until  life  had  long 
been  destroyed  by  the  smoke  and  flames. 
We  saved  quite  a  bit  of  furniture  and  per¬ 
sonal  effects,  but  the  house,  which  had 
long  been  a  landmark,  was  leveled  to  the 
ground. 

“It  was  an  awful  night  and  I  pray  Hod 
I  may  never  have  to  endure  such  another. 
To  think  my  uncle,  old  and  feeble,  was 
there  in  that  burning  building  and  I  was 
unable  to  reach  him !  It  was  only  a 
few  steps  to  his  bed  from  the  door,  but 
a  stove  with  wood  piled  all  around  it 
stood  between  us,  and  the  wood  was  all 
afire.  I  called  to  him,  but  I  don’t  know 
if  he  answered  because,  as  I  explained 
before,  I  have  been  deaf  since  childhood.” 
*  *  *  *  * 

I  do  not  attempt  to  write  all  this 
simply  to  put  the  hard  side  of  life  before 
our  people.  Here  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  it  may  be  good  for  all  of  us  to 
know  “how  the  other  half  lives,”  and 
what  others  may  be  forced  to  endure. 
Too  many  of  us,  whose  lives  are  cast  in 
pleasant  places,  come  to  be  rather  sel¬ 
fish  in  our  feeling  toward  those  who  must 
struggle  and  fight  against  hard  conditions. 
The  world  will  be  better  if  we  can  have 
a  little  clearer  idea  of  what  life  means 
to  others.  I  know  of  a  blind  man  who 
sat  in  the  kitchen  one  day  doing  such 
things  as  he  could  to  help  about  dinner. 
The  children  were  coming  home  for  a 
holiday,  and  the  old  people  were  prepar¬ 
ing  a  feast  for  them.  Suddenly  a  tongue 
of  flame  darted  out  from  the  stove, 
touched  the  woman’s  dress  and  set  it  on 
fire.  She  was  burned  horribly,  while  the 
blind  man  was  compelled  to  sit  there — 
unable  to  come  to  her  relief.  I  know  of 
a  deaf  man  who  had  a  somewhat  similar 
experience.  His  wife  was  ill  with  heart 
trouble.  She  lay  on  a  lounge  in  the 
dining-room  while  her  husband  was  do¬ 
ing  the  kitchen  work.  As  it  happened  he 
was  making  a  rice  pudding  under  her 
direction.  The  doctor  had  told  him  that 
in  case  of  a  sudden  attack  he  must  in¬ 
stantly  give  her  a  powerful  breathing 
stimulant.  The  attack  came  suddenly, 
and  she  was  unable  to  make  her  husband 
hear.  He  went  happily  on  with  his 
cooking — even  singing  a  little  as  he 
worked.  Finally  he  took  his  pudding  in 
to  show.  “See  here,  Ma,”  he  said,  “how 
is  this?  You — ”  but  the  wife  could  no 
longer  judge  the  work  of  human  hands. 
If  he  could  have  heard  her  it  would  have 
been  so  different ! 

You  may  say  these  are  frightful,  ab¬ 
normal  cases,  but  I  know  others  just  as 
bad.  I  knew  a  man  who  had  two  of  the 
finest  children  anyone  ever  had.  They 
might  have  become  anchors  to  windward 
in  the  storms  of  old  age.  There  were 
mean  miserly  habits  bred  into  that 
man  from  a  long  list  of  ancestors.  These 
dominated  him.  He  could  not  understand 
youth  and  its  desires,  and  through  his 


meanness  he  drove  those  children  away 
and  ruined  them.  He  is,  today,  far  worse 
off  than  the  blind  or  deaf  man.  They 
come  face  to  face  with  tragic  death 
through  no  fault  of  their  own — he  has 
through  long  years  deliberately  murdered 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  life — the  faith 
and  ambition  of  youth.  His  punishment 
is  worse  than  that  of  the  afflicted.  He  is 
afflicted,  though  he  may  be  envied  by 
many  who  do  not  know  what  is  gnawing 
at  his  heart. 

$  *  %  *  $ 

Most  people  seem  to  go  through  the 
world  looking  only  for  the  comedy  of  life. 
They  are  poorly  prepared  for  the  tragedy 
which  must  in  time  come  to  them.  Some¬ 
times  it  flashes  in  upon  them  like  the 
cases  I  have  mentioned.  Sometimes  they 
do  not  meet  it  until  declining  years  come 
knocking  at  the  door  of  experience  — 
only  to  find  it  hollow  and  empty.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  a  dreadful  fate  to 
wake  up  suddenly  and  find  that  youth 
has  been  spent  chiefly  in  hunting  for  an 
easy  life  and  a  good  time.  It  must  be 
an  awful  tragedy  suddenly  to  waken  to 
the  fact  that  youth  has  been  lived  with 
no  sacrifice  or  self-denial  to  fit  one  for 
the  exile  of  old  age.  I  imagine  many  of 
you  have  read  the  story,  by  Balzac,  I 
think,  of  the  dauphin — eldest  son  of  the 
King  of  France.  He  was  dying  and  his 
spiritual  consolers  were  trying  to  make 
the  boy  understand  what  death  would 
mean  to  him.  I  cannot  recall  the 
dialogue  exactly  but  it  is  something  like 
this : 

“You  are  going  upon  a  long  journey.” 

“But  I  will  not  go — I  am  the  Dau¬ 
phin.” 

“But  this  is  a  journey  all  must  take.” 

“You  forget  that  I  am  the  Dauphin.  I 
have  always  been  told  that  I  am  above 
other  people.  Who  has  power  to  tell  the 
Dauphin  what  he  must  do.  I  will  not 
go  !” 

“But  this  is  the  end  of  life.  A  greater 
power  than  you  or  the  king  summons 
you.  You  must  obey  it.  There  is  no 
escape !” 

“A  greater  power  than  I?  Must 
obey?  Then  you  have  lied  to  me!  Why 
have  I  not  been  told  of  this?  Why  have 
I  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  no 
power  can  push  me  from  my  place?” 

I  fear  that  some  of  us  who  go  through 
the  years  avoiding  trouble  whenever  we 
can  and  giving  little  heed  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nates  who  live  all  about  us,  may  be  as 
rudely  awakened  some  day  as  was  this 
little  prince. 

***** 

I  have  been  reading  a  very  interesting 
book  called  “Wives,”  by  Gamaliel  Brad¬ 
ford.  He  gives  a  very  interesting  study 
of  the  character  and  personality  of  six 
women  who  evidently  had  great  influence 
over  their  husbands,  and  thus  over  mil¬ 
lions  of  common  citizens.  These  women 
are  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Bene¬ 
dict  Arnold,  Theodosia  Burr,  Mrs.  James 
Madison,  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  Mrs.  James  G. 
Blaine.  These  women  were  all  in  pub¬ 
lic  life.  They  evidently  had  their  trou¬ 
bles,  like  women  of  humbler  lot,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  read  how  each,  in  her  own 
way,  influenced  her  husband.  To  Ameri¬ 
cans  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold  will 
always  be  abhorred.  He  was  a  “traitor,” 
and  no  one  cares  to  consider  his  own  side 
of  the  matter.  Yet  here  was  a  woman 
who  claimed  to  her  death  that  he  was 
the  best  man  and  the  best  husband  on 
earth.  Somehow  we  do  not  gain  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  from  this 
book.  There  is  a  fine  contrast  drawn  be¬ 
tween  the  tragedy  of  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  life 
in  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  that  of 
Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  death  of  her 
husband’s  hopes  and  dreams.  It  is  a  good 
book  for  modern  husbands  to  read.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  them  will  put  it 
down,  look  out  of  the  window  with  rather 
unseeing  eyes  and  say,  “My  own  wife 
is  superior  to  any  of  them  !” 

I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  world 
is  full  of  strange  and  unaccountable  in¬ 
fluences.  No  one  can  analyze  this  thing 
or  this  power  that  we  call  personality. 
It  may  be  as  some  of  the  scientists  as¬ 
sert,  a  form  of  radio  waves  which  pass 
from  the  consciousness  of  one  person  to 
another.  At  any  rate  it  seems  to  be  some 
form  of  silent  language  which  influences 
the  emotions.  I  think  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  can  often  interpret  this  power  where 
these  with  all  their  faculties  miss  it. 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson  tells  of  an 
amusing  trick  once  played  by  Helena 
Modjeska,  the  great  Polish  actress  one 
night,  after  the  theater.  Mine.  Modjeska 
went  to  a  party  and  was  urged  to  give  a 
short  recitation.  She  complied,  and  spoke 
in  the  Polish  language.  There  was  such 
fire  in  her  voice  and  such  dramatic  fury 
in  her  gestures  that  the  audience  was 
thrilled  and  shocked  though  no  one  could 
understand  a  word  of  what  she  said. 
They  all  agreed  that  it  must  have  been 
the  brief  story  of  some  awful  tragedy  or 
some  terrible  crime.  Later  one  of  the 
newspaper  men  asked  the  actress  for  the 
name  of  this  tremendous  recitation. 

“Why,”  she  said,  “I  simply  repeated 
the  Polish  alphabet — that  was  all !” 

I  think  one  trouble  with  all  of  us  is 
that  in  our  intercourse  with  others  we 


Whatever  you  require  in  a  plow 
you’ll  find  it  in  the  E-B  Line.  The 
E-B  Plow  family  is  complete- 
walking  plows,  sulky  and  gang 
plows,  disc  plows,  heavy  tractor 
plows  and  a  special  Fordson  plow. 
E-B  plow  bottoms  include  both 
6teel  and  chilled  in  wide  variety  to 
handle  any  soil. 

Every  E-B  plow  combines  the  high¬ 
est  standards  of  plow  satisfaction— 
ease  of  handling,  light  draft  and 
durability.  The  riding  and  tractor 
plows  are  equipped  with  E-B  Quick 
Detachable  Shares,  which  can  be 


put  on  or  taken  off  in  5  seconds 
without  tools. 

Illustration  shows  our  popular  E-B 
Fordson  Plow.  Simple,  easy  to  han¬ 
dle,  durable.  Flexible  hitch  —  plow 
operates  in  perfect  line  of  draft  with 
tractor.  Very  light  draft  —  all  draw¬ 
bar  pull  goes  into  furrow  turning. 
During  the  last  5  years,  27  new  and 
improved  machines  have  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  E-B  Quality  Line.  They 
are  all  designed  to  maintain  E-B 
leadership  and  to  make  farming 
more  profitable.  Mail  coupon  today 
for  full  information. 


"Good  Equipment  Makes  a  Good  Farmer  Better” 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 

FARM  MACHINERY 


MAIL 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM,  Rockford, III.  Dept. 
Send  full  details  of  27  new  and  improved  machines, 
free  booklet  on  plows  —  □  walking,  □  sulky,  □  gang, 
□  tractor,  □  special  Fordson  plow. 
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I  am  also  interested  in... 


THIS 

COUPON 
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Mr.  Nofsirtger  writes, 


Top.  Dressing 
Talk  No.  2 


“/  would  not  use  anything  else 
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A  LTA  ORCHARDS,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  grow 
iJL  fancy  fruit  for  the  discriminating  trade  of  a 
list  of  about  2000  automobile  customers.  They 
sell  quality  fruit — and  it  brings  quality  prices. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Nofsinger,  the  owner,  says 
about  the  use  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
his  orchards: 

“I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  tell  you  about  my 
experiences  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  a  fertilizer 
in  my  orchard. 

"The  first  I  used  was  a  small  amount  brought 
out  to  me  for  a  trial  by  your  representative  in 
Baltimore.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1920.  Ex¬ 
cellent  results  followed  its  use  on  both  the  peach 
and  apple  trees  to  which  it  was  applied,  and  I  was 
convinced  it  would  pay  me  to  use  it  over  my  whole 
orchard  next  year. 

“Beginning  with  the  spring  of  1921  I  have  used 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
over  my  entire  orchard  and  have  been  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  I  would  not  use  anything 
else.  ” 

Mail  the  coupon  for  free  bulletins. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal.  Medina,  Ohio 


4 


The  Barrett  Company,  (address  nearest  office)  K-2 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am 

especially  interested  in  . 

( Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Name- 


I 

I 

I 

1 

I 


Address - 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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licensed  unaer  jrarcut 

Use  Only  Genuine 
(pieman  Mantles 


They  G  ive  Better  Light  and  Last  Longer 

IThey  are  made  especially  for  use  on  Coleman 
Quick-Lite  Lamps  and  Lanterns.  They  work 
perfectly  with  the  Quick-Lite  gas  tip  and 
air  intake  in  producing  the  wonderful 
Quick-Lite  brilliance. 


2  They  are  full  size,  correctly  .shaped,  knit  to 
proper  mesh,  saturated  with  purest  chemi¬ 
cals  by  special  Coleman  Process,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  plenty  of  clear,  natural,  steady  light. 

3  Coleman  Mantles  are  made  of  long-fibre 
Egyptian  cotton  and  have  reinforced  pat¬ 
ented  bottoms,  giving  double  strength 
where  gas  pressure  is  greatest. 

4  Most  economical  to  use.  Coleman  Mantles 
actually  pay  for  themselves  because  they 
last  longer. 

5  Use  only  the  genuine.  Look  for  the  name 
“Coleman”  on  the  mantles  you  buy.  Get 
them  by  the  box  —  12  to  the  package. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  Bupply  yoa  Order  direct. 
Price  10^  each;  $1.00  per  dozen,  postpaid. 
Address  Dept.  RY-65 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 
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The  Book  of  a  THOUSAND  WON- 
L)ERS,a  Buyer's  Guido  that  should 
be  In  every  farm  home— a  big 
help  to  make  selections— 
a  means  of  comparing 
prices, tho  means  of  SAV-  , 
ino  40  per  cent  or  more 
of  your  buying  dollar  on  _ 
from -factory -to- farm  plan. 

VuMotwii 
SANITARY  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

The’  BIGGEST  BAR¬ 
GAIN  in  this  catalog  or 
any  other— sold  under 

ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE 

to  be  closest  skimmer— easy 
cheap  to  operate,  most  highly  Improved, 
lowest  priced,  highest  Quality  or  no  sale 


90  DAYS’  TRIAL 

Try  the  GALLOWAY,  test  It  99  days 
^  “***^aor  180  mllkings.com- 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 

During  tba  Gal¬ 
loway  00- D  a  Y 
Surprise  Sale 
all  separator  cus¬ 
tomers  are  to  get 
as  a  reward  fine 
32-Piece  Dinner 
Set  as  Illustrated 
_  euti  fully  deco¬ 
rated,  pleases  all. 
Write  today  for 
full  particulars 
of  this  big  Cua- 
tomer-and-frlond 
•making -offer. 


Made 

In 

Four 

Sizes 


ana 


Sold 

On 

Four 

Easy 

Plans 


THE 


NEW-* 


SAN 


Shipped 


Day 


DM 


pare  it  with  any  or 
all.  If  It  falls  to 
meet  any  and  all 
claims— falls  to  con¬ 
vince  you  that  ft  la 
the  biggest  value 
offered  don't  keep 
it.  If  It  does  make 
good,  buy  Itoa  6 
to  12  months 
terms— or 
on  one  of 
our  four  plans? 
ENGINES  V« 
SPREADERS 
Never  before  have  wt 
offered  such  Bar¬ 
gains  on  Engines 
and  Spreaders  as 
now.  Our  new  cata¬ 
log  gives  prices  and 
terms  that  will  open 
your  eyes.  Write  for 
your  copy  today. 

THE  GALLOWAY 
COMPANY 
Box277 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Buy  them  direct  from  eur  mill 
Clear  White  Pine 
Hardwood  Cross  Bars 

Size :  3  feet  by  6  feet ;  1 %  in. 
thick,  $3.50  Glazed ;  1%  in. 
thick,  $4.50  Glazed. 

Open  if  you  wish 

Send  for  Our  Building  Material  Catalog 
WEBCO  ROOFING:  Has  been 
known  to  you  for  over  25  years. 

We  are  known  as  the  New  England  Price 
Regulators  on  Building  Material. 

The  Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

260  Summer  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


The  Farmer  Real  Estate  Man 

Has  Grain,  Dairy  and  Truck  Farms  in  Salem,  Glou¬ 
cester  and  Cumberland  Counties,  N.  J.,  for  sale. 
Farms  ranging  from  10  to  100  acres.  For  particu¬ 
lars  and  prices  see  FLITCRAFT  Farm  Agency, 
timer  Salem  County,  N.  J. 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 


show  just  about  as  much  sympathy  and 
understanding  as  a  school  boy  learning 
his  alphabet.  Let’s  try  this  year  to  put 
more  personality  into  it.  H.  W.  C. 


Legal  Notes 

A  New  York  man  who  signs  himself  “A 
Father,”  says  that  his  son  bought  prop¬ 
erty  while  under  age.  The  mortgage 
holder  insisted  that  the  father  indorse 
the  mortgage.  Now  if  the  son  cannot 
pay  the  mortgage  will  this  property  fall 
into  his  father’s  hands?  Or  can  the  boy 
sell  the  property  without  father's  con¬ 
sent?  It  seems  that  an  infant  cannot 
give  good  title  to  real  property  unless 
the  property  is  sold  through  an  order  of 
the  court.  The  property  will  not  come 
into  the  father’s  hands  if  he  pays  the 
mortgage. 

In  one  case  coming  to  ns  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  drainage  is  put  through  a  country 
village.  The  owners  of  property  along 
the  road  have  been  notified  that  if  they 
put  any  driveways  or  desire  to  fill  in  a 
ditch  not  less  than  an  18  in.  pipe  is  to 
be  used  through  the  village.  Up  to  date 
one  ditch  has  handled  all  of  the  drain¬ 
age,  10  in.  tile  being  quite  sufficient,  and 
yet  the  18  in.  tile  is  now  demanded. 
Our  readers  want  to  know  if  they  can 
be  compelled  to  go  to  this  unnecessary 
expense  of  putting  in  the  larger  tile 
when  the  present  one  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  construction  is  through  an 
incorporated  village  or  not,  nor  whether 
this  highway  is  in  fact  a  county  high¬ 
way  or  town  and  county  highway  ;  how¬ 
ever,  those  in  charge  of  construction  can 
make  such  provisions  for  drainage  as  is 
necessary  under  all  the  circumstances. 
This  is  subject  to  damages  where  prop¬ 
erty  of  an  adjoining  land-owner  is  taken 
for  drainage  purposes.  A  change  in  the 
grade  might  necessitate  different  drain¬ 
age  from  that  used  before  the  new  road 
was  constructed. 

We  have  a  number  of  letters  from 
people  \Vho  have  bought  property  on  a 
tax  sale  and  after  a  time  they  become 
suspicious  regarding  the  legality  of  their 
title.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a 
true  answer  to  their  questions,  as  fre¬ 
quently  they  do  not  give  all  the  facts. 
The  following  reply  was  made  to  one  of 
these  questions  from  Iowa  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  fair  as  anything  we  can  say  ; 

“We  are  unable  to  advise  you  as  to 
whether  you  have  good  title  or  not.  A 
tax  sale  is  statutory  and  the  terms  of 
the  statute  must  be  strictly  complied 
with.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that  a 
large  majority  of  so-called  “tax  titles” 
are  faulty.  Very  often  some  important 
particular  in  the  sale  is  omitted.  You 
would  better  'have  an  attorney  examine 
all  the  proceedings  and  advise  you.” 


Transferring  Property 

I  would  like  to  know  just  how  we  could 
get  a  joint  deed  to  our  farm?  Would  we 
have  to  have  the  service  of  a  lawyer  to 
make  it  legal?  Would  it  have  to  be  re¬ 
corded  again  after  the  original  deed  was 
recorded  once?  We  have  a  small  mort¬ 
gage  of  $250  on  farm.  Would  the  party 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  this  joint  deed? 
We  have  the  deed  of  farm  now,  but  it 
only  has  my  husband’s  name  on  it,  as  we 
have  made  all  we  have  together,  I  feel  it 
should  be  as  much  mine  as  his  or  his  as 
mine  in  case  of  death.  He  has  his  father 
living  with  us,  has  lived  here  since  we 
first  bought  but  who  has  not  one  cent  in 
anything  on  farm.  His  father  has  no 
money  except  a  $50  Liberty  Bond  which 
is  not  transferable.  He  is  76  years  old 
and  the  banker  told  him  he  would  have 
to  make  it  transferable  before  death  but 
he  has  made  no  plans  as  yet.  Could  this 
bond  in  case  of  death  be  turned  over  to 
undertaker  toward  his  burial?  s.  K.  H. 

New  York. 

In  order  to  change  property  from  hus¬ 
band  to  husband  and  wife  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  a  new  deed  and  have  it 
recorded.  It  will  be  much  safer  to  have 
a  lawyer  attend  to  this  for  you.  The  j 
holder  of  the  mortgage  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  about  it.  In  ease  your  husband 
died  without  a  will  with  the  property  all 
in  his  name  you  would  only  get  a  dower 
interest,  unless  children  survive.  Either 
have  a  will  made  by  your  husband  or 
have  the  property  transferred  at  once. 
The  $50  Liberty  Bond  owned  by  your  hus¬ 
band's  father  could  not  be  reached  after 
li is  death  unless  an  executor  or  adminis¬ 
trator  was  appointed  of  his  estate.  This 
appointment  would  probably  use  up  the 
most  of  the  $50.  It  would  be  advisable 
for  him  to  have  the  bond  changed  to  a 
coupon  bond.  He  could  probably  leave  it 
at  the  hank  if  lie  cared  to.  n.  T. 


How  much 

a  Wagonload  ? 


You  can  drive  to  town  to  get  a  load  of  coal,  and 
carry  back  enough  to  last  you  for  some  time.  But 
you  cannot  load  electric  power  onto  a  wagon  and 
bring  it  home. 

Electric  power  costs  little  at  the  station  where 
it  is  generated.  But  power  at  the  station  does 
you  no  good.  When  you  press  the  button  you 
want  a  flood  of  light;  when  you  throw  the  switch 
you  want  to  hear  the  motor  hum.  Service,  full 
and  instantaneous — that  is  what  the  electric- 
power  consumer  wants.  And  service  he  must  have! 

But  electric  service  for  the  farmer,  in  addition 
to  generating  stations,  requires  long  transmission 
lines — sub-stations  and  transformers,  poles  and 
power  lines,  to  be  set  up  and  kept  in  good  repair; 
and,  always,  day  and  night,  a  sufficient  reserve  of 
power  to  meet  all  needs  and  reach  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  consumer  on  the  line.  All  this  represents  an 
investment  of  money  for  which  wages  must  be 
paid  whether  the  current  is  in  use  or  not. 

You  cannot  get  electric  service  by  the  truck- 
load.  If  electric  service  is  to  come  to  you,  it  must 
be  sold  in  such  a  quantity  and  at  such  a  price  as 
will  pay  the  cost  of  its  delivery,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  producing  it. 


How  electric  service  can  be  sold  in  such 
quantity  and  at  such  a  price  as  will  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  farmers  and 
electric  light  and  power  companies  is 
one  of  the  problems  now  being  studied 
by  fifteen  state  committees  working 
with  the  national  committee.  The 
Committee  on  the  delation  of  Electric ■ 
ity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of 


economists  and  engineers  representing 
the  United  States  Departments  of 
Agriculture ,  Commerce  and  the  In¬ 
terior,  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation,  Hational  Grange,  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers , 
Farm  Lighting  Manufacturing  As- 
sociaton  and  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association . 


If  you  are  interested  in  this  work, write  for  a  booklet  describing  it. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Only  when  a  product 
measures  up  to  high  standards, 
can  it  bear  this  70-year  name 


CR  AN  E 


Valves- Fittings 

Plumbing  Fixtures  ‘Water  Systems 

and  Softeners 


CONSULT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only  But  to  make  dou  bly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WHAT  has  become  of  the  old-time  community 
spirit?  Is  it  dead  or  sleeping,  or  has  it 
moved  away?  One  of  our  New  England  readers 
asks  that  and  the  same  mail  brings  a  copy  of  the 
Burlington,  (Kansas)  Republican  in  which  we  find 
the  following: 

The  former  neighbors  of  W.  H.  Cunning  went  to  his 
place  west  of  Burlington  Tuesday  and  helped  him 
get  caught  up  with  his  work.  Mrs.  Cunning  has  been 
in  ill  health  and  Mr.  Cunning  was  compelled  to 
neglect  his  farm  work  to  care  for  her,  so  the  help 
was  very  greatly  appreciated.  The  men  headed  kaffir, 
shucked  corn  and  then  in  the  afternoon  Earl  Jones 
pulled  the  company  thrashing  machine  over  to  Mr. 
Cunning’s  place  and  thrashed  the  kaffir.  Each  man 
took  dinner  along  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bolen  helped  with 
the  dinner  and  put  it  together  and  had  one  big  feed. 

The  12  farmers  and  their  wives  who  did  this 
kindly  bit  of  co-operation  were  headed  by  the  local 
minister,  and  they  did  a  great  day’s  work.  Now  if 
farmers  would  but  know  it,  the  great  co-operative 
schemes  will  not  be  likely  to  succeed  until  the  small 
units  have  the  spirit  to  do  such  things  for  a  neigh¬ 
bor. 

* 

HERE  is  much  trouble  over  farm  boundary  lines 
when  an  ordinary  country  brook  runs  between 
two  farms.  As  all  know,  such  brooks  often  change 
their  course  as  the  result  of  a  flood,  so  that  what 
was  once  a  piece  of  A’s  farm  may  he  changed  over 
to  B’s  land.  This  often  makes  trouble,  and  we  are 
asked  Iioav  to  settle  the  boundary  line.  In  some 
cases  the  line  is  surveyed  and  marked  out  regardless 
of  the  course  of  the  brook.  It  may  change  back  and 
forth,  from  side  to  side,  but  the  boundary  remains 
the  same.  The  general  rule  in  such  cases,  however, 
may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Where  land  is  bounded  by  a  stream  which  is  non- 
navigable  unless  there  is  something  to  indicate  a 
different  intention,  in  the  deed,  the  middle  of  the 
stream  is  the  boundary  and  not  the  bank.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  middle  line  between  the  shores  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  boundary,  taking  it  in  the  natural  and  or¬ 
dinary  stage  of  the  water. 

Where  the  stream  changes  its  course  by  a  gradual 
wearing  away  of  the  bank,  the  boundary  line 
changes  with  the  stream.  If  the  bed  of  the  stream 
changed,  however,  from  an  artificial  cause  the 
ownership  remains  according  to  the  original 
boundary. 

* 

HIS  fight  against  the  auto  hog  to  retain  prop¬ 
erty  rights  in  farm  produce  is  spreading  all 
over  the  country.  Here  is  an  item  from  the  Raleigh, 
(N.  C. )  News  and  Observer: 

We  say  “three  cheers  and  a  tiger”  for  that  Wake 
farmer  who  knew  his  rights  of  property  and  how  to 
protect  himself.  A  Raleigh  citizen,  earnestly  desiring 
a  beautiful  Christmas  tree,  di’ove  into  the  country,  saw 
a  tree  he  liked  and  cut  it  down  with  his  little  hatchet. 
That  was  against  the  law,  but  the  Raleigh  man  didn’t 
know  it.  The  farmer  held  on  to  the  car  as  security 
until  the  tree  was  paid  for.  The  Raleigh  man  returned 
to  town  and  went  back  with  the  money  and  paid  the 
price  the  farmer  asked  for  his  tree  .  A  tree  is  as  much 
property  as  a  house.  Those  desiring  trees  are  as  much 
hound  to  respect  property  in  trees  as  in  lands  and 
houses. 

“Three  cheers  and  a  tiger”  by  all  means — especial¬ 
ly  the  tiger — for  there  are  times  when  a  tigerish  at¬ 
titude  will  be  needed  by  the  farmer  to  enforce  his 
rights — and  that  is  the  point.  In  many  of  these 
cases  a  farmer  can  enforce  liis  demands  for  [justice 
when  he  happens  to  be  larger  than  the  thief,  has 
“the  drop”  on  him  or  is  backed  up  by  some  husky 
hired  man.  It  is  then  comparatively  easy  to  en¬ 
force  the  law.  But  what  about  the  small  or  sickly 
men  or  the  women  who  are  unable  to  back  their  de¬ 
mands  by  physical  force?  We  know  of  cases  where 
women  left  alone  at  home  have  been  abused  in  the 
most  shameful  way  by  these  auto  hogs. 


WE  shall  soon  print  some  articles  by  Prof.  W. 

H.  Thompson  on  poultry  methods  in  Eng¬ 
land.  As  our  readers  know,  John  Bull  borrowed 
Prof.  Thompson  from  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  that  lie  might  show  the  English  people  a 
fhw  Yankee  tricks  about  keeping  hens.  There  are 
many  poultry  practices  on  the  other  side  which  will 
interest  us  at  least.  Since  the  Great  War  England 
has  been  working  to  increase  home  production  of 
meat.  Following  the  example  of  France  there  is 
now  less  of  the  “roast  beef  of  old  England”  and 
more  egg  and" poultry  meat.  The  hen  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  ox.  Rabbits,  too,  are  popular.  The 
agricultural  colleges  have  courses  in  rabbit  culture 
—both  for  their  meat  and  for  their  “wool”  or  fur. 
We  shall  hear  all  about  it. 

* 

E  have  had  more  than  a  hundred  letters  from 
people  who  are  sure  they  have  very  valuable 
old  violins.  They  are  sometimes  offended  when  ex¬ 
perts  tell  them  the  violins  are  “fiddles.”  In  Roches¬ 
ter  the  other  day  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  em¬ 
ployed  an  expert  to  examine  such  violins.  Out  of 
200  instruments  only  one  was  rare  enough  to  be  of 
great  value.  We  have  been  offered  many  old  hooks, 
pictures  and  coins  by  people  who  think  the  value 
should  run  into  the  thousands.  When  submitted 
to  a  cold-blooded  valuation  there  is  often  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  them  at  all.  Still  we  can  hardly  convince 
our  friends  that  some  one  is  not  trying  to  cheat 
them.  Each  year  at  least  150  people  offer  to  sell 
us  back  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  high  figures. 
The  fact  is  we  have  a  complete  set  of  the  paper 
from  the  first  publication,  and  there  is  no  value  that 
we  know  of  attached  to  old  issues. 

* 

OU  will  notice  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Berrang,  the  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  famous  ox-team  express,  is  back 
with  us.  It  is  an  old  story  to  many  of  our  readers 
how,  three  years  ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrang  started 
from  their  old  home  in  Connecticut,  and  slowly 
moved  to  Oregon  in  an  ox  wagon.  They  had  good 
reasons  for  preferring  this  slow  if  steady  form  of 
locomotion  to  a  Pullman,  and  they  went  cheerfully 
on  their  way  across  the  continent.  They  had  many 
strange  adventures,  and  through  their  reports  our 
people  followed  them  across  the  plains,  over  the 
mountains  and  down  the  slope  to  the  Pacific.  They 
found  a  new  home  in  Oregon.  They  seem  now  to 
have  settled  down  so  as  to  view  that  western  coun¬ 
try  impartially,  and  they  are  now  prepared  to  make 
a  fair  comparison  between  New  England  and  the 
'Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Berrang’s  original  comments 
and  views  of  western  life  will  be  one  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  features  for  1926. 

* 

COMPARATIVELY  few  people  realize  how  the 
auto  is  turning  some  of  our  farmers  to  a  tramp 
or  gypsy  life.  We  do  not  refer  entirely  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  take  a  long  wandering  vacation  each  year 
in  the  car  or  road  boat.  They  will  leave  home  in 
Summer  and  'spend  several  weeks  or  more  driving 
here  and  there,  camping  out  and  “seeing  life.”  Some 
of  them  mark  out  a  regular  course  and  follow  it 
closely  —  others  wander  about  as  the  desire  seizes 
them.  They  come  back  home  and  take  up  their 
work  with  renewed  energy.  True,  they  lose  time 
and  do  not  accomplish  as  much  at  home,  hut  life  is 
brighter  and  more  interesting  for  the  travel,  and 
by  planning  their  work  systematically,  they  accom¬ 
plish  nearly  as  much  as  in  other  days  when  they 
never  left  home.  Then  there  is  another  class  of 
wanderers  who  have  no  regular  homes.  Some  of 
them  are  retired  farmers  who  have  sold  their  land 
and  now  live  in  their  car  or  roadhouse.  Our  people 
meet  them  everywhere.  They  go  about  here  and 
there,  determined  to  see  the  entire  country.  We  hear 
from  them  all  the  way  from  Canada  to  Texas.  Some¬ 
times  they  pause  for  a  few  weeks  and  the  entire 
family  will  work  at  some  needed  job.  Then  they 
go  on  again,  just  about  as  free  as  the  birds.  Ten 
years  ago  such  a  life  would  have  seemed  impossible. 
Now  it  is  not  uncommon.  We  wonder  what  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  a  wandering  life  will  have  upon  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people?  Perhaps  in  time  they  will 
settle  down.  Years  ago.  the  tramp  printer  and  his 
wandering  trade  brothers  walked  about  from  town 
to  town.  Now  they  go  in  cars,  and  thus  cover  a 
wider  range. 

* 

E  hear  of  a  man  who  bought  an  Airedale 
dog  as  family  protector  and  companion.  The 
old-fashioned  Airedale  was  an  ideal  family  protec¬ 
tor,  faithful,  kind  and  intelligent  with  children,  but 
like  a  tiger  against,  a  thief  or  an  enemy.  This 


man  bought  a  fashionably-bred  Airedale.  For  sev¬ 
eral  generations  the  fanciers  had  bred  for  what 
fashion  demanded,  and  had  produced  an  .amiable 
dog,  friendly  and  kind,  but  with  little  if  any  of  the 
rugged  faithful  qualities  which  made  the  breed 
famous.  On  Christmas  Day  this  fine  dog  sat  be¬ 
side  his  master’s  chair  and  snapped  at  bones  and 
pieces  of  meat.  He  caught  these  on  the  fly  like  a 
ball  player  to  the  applause  of  the  family.  And 
while  he  was  doing  this  very  useful  work,  only  two 
rooms  away  a  couple  of  thieves  stole  jewelry  and 
goods  to  the  value  of  $1,500  and  “got  away  with 
it”  clean.  An  old-time  Airedale  would  have  quickly 
detected  them  and  torn  their  clothes  and  something 
more  off  their  bodies.  But  this  fashionable  dog 
could  only  sit  and  catch  hones  at  the  table!  Now 
in  a  way,  is  not  this  somewhat  like  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  men  who  represent  the 
agricultural  counties  in  the  Legislature?  Time  was 
when  such  men  went  at  their  work  like  the  Aire¬ 
dale  dog  at.  his  best.  They  were  fair  and  reason¬ 
able,  but  when  some  scheme  evidently  designed  to 
take  some  right  or  political  security  away  from 
farmers  was  introduced  they  would  fight  it  like 
tigers.  During,  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen 
many  of  these  men  stand  by  trying  to  catch  bones 
and  meat  while  more  and  more  of  the  interests  of 
plain  farmers  were  being  taken  away.  It  seems  that 
the  later,  more  fashionable  breed  of  politician  will 
not  fight.  He  gets  more  of  the  bones  of  life  by 
“sitting  pretty.” 

* 

THERE  was  recently  filed  for  probate  in  the  ofliee 
of  the  Surrogate  of  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  will 
of  Charles  Coolidge.  Here  is  one  clause  taken  from 
that  will : 

'Sixth — I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Ontario  County 
Orphan  Asylum,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 
twenty-seven  hundred  dollars,  in  special  trust,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  deposited  by  it  in  the  Ontario  County 
Trust  Company,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and  to  apply 
the  income  to  arise  therefrom  for  the  purchase  of  ice 
cream  to  be  served  to  the  orphans  in  said  asylum,  once 
on  Sunday  of  each  and  every  week,  in  perpetuity. 

As  you  know  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  trying  in 
every  way  to  induce  people  to  help  in  this  great 
movement  to  substitute  milk  and  it  products  for  the 
enormous  stream  of  pop  or  soft  drinks  which  goes 
flowing  down  the  American  gullet.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  help  in  various  ways,  but  we  think  Mr.  Cool¬ 
idge  was  the  first  man  to  help  by  making  a  provision 
in  his  will  such  as  is  here  recorded.  For  years  his 
contribution  to  the  cause  will  go  on.  These  orphans 
will  receive  their  ice  cream  regularly  and  the  dairy 
business  will  be  continuously  benefited.  Mr.  Cool¬ 
idge  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  pioneer.  His  example 
will  be  followed,  and  the  lighting  of  this  little  can¬ 
dle  may  grow  into  a  great  blaze  of  accomplishment. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  the  spirit  through  which  great 
things  are  finally  worked  out. 


Brevities 

"Our  expenses  today  would  have  scared  us  to  death 
IS  years  ago” — says  a  Rhode  Island  reader. 

Phosphorous  in  bone  or  acid  phosphate  will  usually 
ripen  crops  quickly,  while  extra  nitrogen  will  prolong 
growth  and  delay  ripening. 

The  auto  thieves  have  a  new  scheme  now.  People 
who  leave  their  country  houses  unoccupied  often  find 
them  empty  when  they  return. 

The  use  of  lime  not  only  fits  the  soil  for  at  least 
some  of  the  legume  crops,  but  increases  the  ability  of 
potash  and  phosphorus  to  feed  plants. 

It  is  quality  which  will  give  the  eastern  poultry  man 
a  chance  to  compete  with  the  Pacific  Coast  eggs.  But 
how  is  one  to  prove  quality?  That  costs  money. 

It  seems  to  be  definitely  proven  that  acid  phosphate 
does  not  make  the  land  sour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
result  of  its  chemical  action  in  the  soil  is  to  sweeten  it 
a  little. 

At  Washington  a  big  fight  is  promised  over  western 
reclamation  of  waste  lands.  President  Coolidge  seems 
opposed  to  it  as  a  matter  of  economy,  but  Western 
Senators  will  naturally  fight  hard  for  a  big  appropria¬ 
tion. 

Where  is  the  justice  in  a  system  of  law  which  per¬ 
mits  a  majority  composed  mostly  of  non-taxpayers  to 
vote  a  heavy  public  expense  which  must  be  paid  through 
taxes  by  property-holders?  The  bond  amendments 
passed  at  the  recent  election  in  this  State  are  illus¬ 
trations  of  this. 

Butter  of  good  quality  is  now  entering  New  York 
from  Siberia  and  selling  near  Elgin  quotations.  Good 
butter  is  also  coming  from  Argentina.  It  comes  packed 
in  casks.  Now  if  butter  can  be  made  10,000  miles  away 
and  sent  here  at  a  profit,  why  do  we  ever  hear  of  a 
milk  surplus? 

Here  we  have  the  report  of  another  “horticultural 
development Thirteen  cars  of  green  tomatoes  were 
shipped  from  North  East  and  adjoining  points  in  Erie 
Co.,  Pa.,  and  Western  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  These 
tomatoes  were  placed  in  storage,  cooled,  but  not  at.  low 
storage  temperatures.  The  tomatoes,  wrapped  in  paper, 
ripen  well  by  the  time  of  the  holidays.  They  will  be 
sold  as  fresh,  newly  ripened  tomatoes,  and  will  go  on 
the  market  on  practically  the  same  basis  as  hothouse 
products. 
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Annual  Message  by  Governor  Smith 

HE  New  York  Legislature  met  at  Albany  on 
January  6,  and  Governor  Smith  delivered  his 
annual  address.  It  was  a  very  long  document,  so 
Kmg  that  only  a  brief  synopsis  can  be  made  of  it. 

The  Governor  discussed  almost  every  large  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  likely  to  come  before  the  Legislature. 
He  gave  a  brief  and  clear  statement  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  State  and  advocates  a  continuation 
of  tax  reduction.  During  the  last  two  years  the 
Governor  has  'succeeded  in  gaining  a  cut  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  income  tax.  He  suggests  another  cut 
this  year,  and  also  advises  a  cut  in  the  real  estate 
tax.  The  cut  in  income  tax  has  been  thus  far  of 
very  little  'benefit  to  the  farms  and  country  people 
who  are  mostly  in  need  of  relief,  and  the  Governor 
now  advocates  a  cut  in  the  real  estate  tax  so  as  to 
bring  benefit  to  landowners. 

The  Governor  discusses  the  great  question  of 
water-power  in  the  'State  and  also  urges  the  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  to  take  stronger  measures  for 
protecting  game  and  wild  life. 

As  for  agriculture,  no  definite  or  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  are  made.  The  Governor  delivers  the  ordinary 
essay  about  the  general  condition  of  agriculture  in 
the  State.  Among  other  things  he  says  that  the 
State  itself  is  an  extensive  farm  operator.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  'statement  the  various  State  institutions 
operate  about  40  farms,  containing  around  35.000 
acres.  These  the  Governor  says  are  not  operated 
for  profit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  these  institutions. 
He  then  makes  rather  remarkable  statements  that 
these  farms  are  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  because  they  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  many  products  that  we  are  able  to  grow 
for  our  own  use.  That  statement  is  remarkable,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  operation 
of  these  institution  farms  costs  the  State  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  the  value  of  the  crops  grown  on 
them,  and  not  only  is  that  so.  but  the  milk,  fruit, 
vegetables  and  other  crops  enter  into  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  the  crops  produced  by  farmers  and  to 
that  extent  cuts  down  their  production. 

The  Governor  comments  on  the  tuberculosis  situ¬ 
ation  and  says  that  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
leputation  of  New  York  cattle  has  greatly  advanced. 
The  Governor  also  states  that  his  opinion  is  that 
the  low  death  rate  in  the  State  was  due  to  the  care 
exercised  in  ridding  the  herds  of  tubercular  cattle. 
Considering  the  fact  that  all  milk  must  be  pasteur¬ 
ized,  destroying  the  germ  of  the  disease,  that  state¬ 
ment  may  be  considered  quite  remarkable. 

The  Governor  suggests  studies  and  experiments  in 
city  marketing.  He  says  there  is  a  plan  for  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  primary  market  in  Albany,  and  that  the 
cities  of  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  others  are  study¬ 
ing  the  question.  The  trouble  about  all  this  is  that 
this  question  has  been  now  studied  thoroughly  for 
about  20  years,  and  these  studies  seem  to  I’esult 
simply  in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  students  to 
keep  on  studying  and  thus  avoid  doing  any  really 
practical  work.  That  is  much  the  way  in  which  our 
modern  system  of  education  is  training  high  school 
students.  The  high  school  fits  them  for  college,  the 
college  fits  them  for  advanced  studies,  and  these 
advanced  studies  fit  them  for  research  work,  so 
that  in  the  end  very  little  of  practical  labor  is  ac¬ 
complished. 

The  Governor  discusses  the  highway  problems 
and  the  question  of  motor  vehicles  at  some  length 
and  spends  a  large  part  of  his  message  over  what 
is  called  public  welfare  activity.  He  advances  some 
ideas  which  at  least  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  called  pure  socialism. 

The  Governor  takes  up  practically  every  inter¬ 
esting  subject  which  might  come  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  devoting  a  good  deal  of  space  to  workingmen, 
to  labor,  and  compensations,  and  similar  troubles 
which  have  come  to  be  grouped  around  these  prob¬ 
lems. 

There  is  also  a  long  discussion  of  educational  mat¬ 
ters.  He  says,  concerning  the  rural  school,  that  we 
now  have  very  constructive  legislation  affecting  the 
rural  school  problem,  and  we  may  quote  his  remarks 
on  this  subject: 

As  a  result  of  conferences  and  discussions  we  now 
have  very  constructive  legislation  affecting  rural  edu¬ 
cation.  This  legislation,  the  central  rural  school  act, 
has  been  said  to  be  the  most  outstanding  piece  of  rural 
education  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  during  the 
past  generation.  In  one  respect  the  legislation  was  not 
new,  as  we  have  had  statutory  provision  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  central  rural  schools  for  the  past  decade. 
The  legislation  of  1925,  however,  was  distinctive  in 
that  for  the  first  time  State  appropriations  were  made 
available  for  the  encouragement  of  the  reorganization 
of  rural  schools  through  the  establishment  of  large 
central  districts. 

Under  this  act  the  central  rural  district  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  building  quota  equivalent  to  one-quarter  of  the 


sum  actually  expended  for  the  erection,  enlargement 
or  remodeling  of  a  school  building.  In  addition  to  a 
building  quota,  State  aid  is  given  to  the  central  rural 
districts  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  of  pupils.  This  encouragement  to  rural  com¬ 
munities  to  reorganize  their  educational  program  is  at 
the  same  time  entirely  permissive  in  character.  We 
are  pleased  to  note  that  it  is  meeting  with  a  very 
hearty  response  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

This  seems  to  prove  what  our  people  have  been 
claiming  all  through  the  year,  that  what  the  Legis¬ 
lature  put  through  last  season  was  as  near  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  old  Downing-Porter  bill  as  its  spons¬ 
ors  dared  to  present.  It  was  in  no  sense  a  result  of 
fair  and  open  discussion.  A  few  interested  parties 
were  present  when  arrangements  were  made,  and 
no  outspoken  defender  of  the  integrity  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  school.  It  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe  to 
induce  rural  communities  to  accept  consolidation  on 
the  theory  that  in  this  way  they  will  obtain  more 
State  money  for  the  general  schools.  We  are  at 
least  glad  to  have  this  point  made  absolutely  clear 
for  the  advocates  of  this  legislation  after  this  can 
no  longer  dodge  the  issue  or  claim  that  the  present 
law  is  not  designed  to  put  through  consolidation 
through  a  form  of  bribery. 

The  message  is  considered  an  able  one  from  the 
Governor’s  standpoint,  and  it  certainly  shows  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  State’s 
finances  and  general  business.  It  is  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  advocates  of  the  district  school  have 
little  to  expect  in  the  way  of  real  help  from  the 
powers  that  be. 


Actual  Figures  of  Milk 

The  average  farm  price  in  Wisconsin  for  all  classes 
of  milk  for  November  was  $2.14  a  hundred,  according 
to  reports  by  Mr.  Nylius  of  the  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  is  eight  cents  above  the  October 
average  and  41  c-ents  above  the  November  average  for 
last  year. — Hoard's  Dairyman. 

EAGUE  officials  told  pool  patrons  that  the  de¬ 
creased  returns  of  13  cents  for  November,  be¬ 
low  November,  1924,  was  due  to  lower  market  prices, 
and  that  the  net  increase  of  15  cents  for  November, 
1925.  was  due  to  increased  official  efficiency.  On 
page  19  we  showed  by  United  States  figures  and  by 
butter  and  cheese  prices  that  nation-wide  prices  in¬ 
creased  from  two  to  three  times  the  pool  15  cents 
increase. 

Now  come  the  definite  figures  above  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  exactly  confirming  our  estimates.  Then,  too, 
90  per  cent  of  Wisconsin  milk  is  manufactured,  and 
the  freight  differential  would  increase  the  spread. 

Discussing  the  efficiency  claim,  a  prominent  West¬ 
ern  New  1'ork  milk  producer  writes: 

Milk  and  milk  products,  even  cheese,  are  from  10  to 
30  per  cent  higher  now  than  a  year  ago,  and  were-all 
through  'November,  so  instead  of  27  cents  less  for  fluid 
milk  we  should  have  received  that  much  more — at 
least  $3.20  per  cwt.  We  lose  40  cents  or  the  difference 
between  what  we  should  have  got,  $3.20,  and  $2.80,  and 
gain  15c,  and  that  is  called  efficiency. 

'Compared  with  a  local  one-man  cheese  factory  whose 
patrons  pool  their  milk,  (do  not  test)  these  patrons 
received  for  November,  $2.SS  net,  and  I  hear  of  others 
getting  around  $3.  Taking  3.6  Babcock  test  as  an 
average  our  local  pool  plant  would  return  $2.25  net  in¬ 
cluding  certificate,  and  a  4.55  test  would  net  $2.63. 
This  latter  is  a  high  test,  yet  this  big  “Co-op”  doing 
six  million  business  a  month  selling  fluid  milk  can’t 
compete  with  a  one-man  cheese  factory. 

It  is  worth  25c  a  hundred  more  to  furnish  milk  to 
the  pool,  and  yet  we  got  less  than  the  lowest  cheese 
price.  The  only  efficiency  I  can  discover  in  our  high- 
salaried  officials  is  in  “hollering  surplus”  nine  months 
of  the  year,  “lower  market  conditions”  the  other  three 
months,  all  to  the  benefit  of  the  Borden’s  and  the 
ruination  of  the  pool  members.  Of  course  January 
and  February  prices  will  be  better,  whether  the  mar¬ 
ket  warrants  or  not  as  the  cancellation  period  comes  in 
February.  The  high-salaried  announce  these  low  prices 
are  to  continue  during  the  coming  m.onth.  That  is,  I 
suppose,  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  following 
two  months.  pooler  but  not  fooler. 

New  York. 

The  despair  of  dairymen  comes  not  alone  from 
the  low  prices  but  from  the  conviction  that  the 
official  ring  is  purely  selfish,  that  it  is  shameless  in 
its  perversion  of  truth,  that  its  spoken  and  printed 
words  are  intended  to  misinform  and  mislead,  that 
it  is  controlled  by  Borden’s,  and  that  it  is  so  in¬ 
trenched  by  legal  machinery  that  the  members  have 
no  practical  means  of  removing  it.  making  a  new 
policy  to  suit  themselves.  Among  the  best  dairymen 
the  distrust  is  general.  This  must  be  known  to  the  of¬ 
ficials  themselves,  and  if  they  had  any  sincere  pur¬ 
pose  to  help  the  dairymen  instead  of  trying  to  de¬ 
ceive  their  patrons  with  false  excuses  about  market 
conditions,  they  -would  resign,  give  up  their  princely 
salaries,  and  allow  the  members  a  chance  to  repeal 
the  Borden  alliance  and  make  a  success  where  the 
Miller  regime  has  failed. 


Purchase  of  New  Plants 

LEAGUE  officials  have  announced  purchase  of  the 
business  of  the  Standard  Dairy  Company,  con¬ 
sisting  of  seven  country  plants  and  a  city  plant  on 


East  12th  Street,  New  York  City.  Following  the 
usual  custom,  farmers  had  no  intimation  of  the 
change  until  the  transfer  was  made,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  opportunity  to  make  other  arrangements. 
Reports  from  .some  of  the  plants  indicate  that  the 
patrons  are  unwilling  to  continue  with  the  pool,  and 
are  trying  to  make  other  connections.  It  is  said 
that  the  Standard  Dairy  Company  was  under  con¬ 
tract  with  patrons  up  to  April,  but  that  the  con¬ 
tracts  are  now  repudiated.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  contracts  can  be  disposed  of  so  easily.  The  re¬ 
port  is  that  the  purchase  price  was  close  to  $500,000. 
It  may  be  that  a  contract  with  a  concern  of  such 
worth  can  be  evaded  by  astute  lawyers  without  the 
consent  of  the  second  party,  but  we  do  not  believe 
it,  provided  the  bluff  is  called. 

But  in  any  event,  the  purchase  is  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  producers  in  these  plants.  They  must 
now  seek  new  plants,  and  new  buyers,  or  stay  in  the 
pool  plants  and  take  40  to  50  cents  per  cwt.  less  than 
they  received  before. 

A  large  and  capable  pool  patron  in  Otsego  County 
comments  as  follows : 

I  observe  that  the  officials  are  consistently  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  surplus,  and  that  it  works  to  reduce  the 
price  ;  and  yet  they  constantly  acquire  more  plants,  to 
produce  more  surplus  to  be  a  factor  fixing  the  low  price. 

I  can  understand  why  Borden  wishes  to  import  milk 
from  other  sections  and  pay  a  premium  0ATer  the  New 
1'ork  price  to  increase  the  surplus,  as  in  this  way  Bor¬ 
den  or  other  large  distributors  can  hold  the  price  down 
on  the  milk  shipped  from  sections  of  this  State  that 
would  naturally  supply  the  New  York  City  trade. 


Death  of  C.  H.  C.  Beakes 

MR.  C.  H.  C.  BEAKES,  president  of  the  Beakes 
Dairy  Company,  died  at  his  home,  349  West 
71st  St.,  New  York  City,  on  Friday,  January  1.  Mr. 
Beakes  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Milk  Con¬ 
ference  Board.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
prominent  milk  buyer  in  the  country  and  city  dis¬ 
tributor. 


Selling  the  Farm  in  a  Land  Boom 

There  is  a  whole  lot  of  talk  about  the  boom  of  real 
estate  down  in  Florida,  and  from  the  way  it  looks  in 
Passaic,  Bergen  and  Essex  counties,  N.  J.,  there  is  a 
boom  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  may  be  the  same  in  other 
sections  that  I  do  not  know  about,  but  I  do  know  that 
I  hear  of  property  being  sold  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  an 
acre.  Lots  of  people  claim  that  property  worth  that 
much  is  too  valuable  for  farm  property,  that  the  taxes 
are  too  high,  but  are  they  for  the  benefits  you  receive? 
There  are  different  ways  to  look  at  it. 

This  much  I  will  say,  that  if  a  person  owns  from 
40  to  50  acres,  and  there  is  only  his  wife  depending 
on  him,  that  is,  if  his  children  do  not  care  for  farm¬ 
ing  and  have  left  home,  and  he  is  over  50,  then  sell 
while  the  selling  is  good,  because  he  will  have  enough 
to  last  him  the  rest  of  his  life,  or  at  least  he  should 
have  by  careful  investing. 

Then  there  is  another  angle.  Supposing  the  per¬ 
son  who  owns  a  place  has  one  or  more  sons  who  have 
been  brought  up  on  the  place,  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  business  and  enjoy  farming,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  another  occupation.  Suppose  they 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  they  will  inherit 
the  place.  Perhaps  they  have  married  and  built  a 
home  on  the  old  farm.  Would  that  person  be  justified 
in  selling  his  place? 

Now,  if  there  is  such  a  case,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
there  is,  in  the  first  place  say  the  man  who  owns  40 
to  50  acres  at  $1,500  an  acre,  it  would  mean  $60,000, 
which  is  a  lot  of  money.  Some  people  may  say  that 
it  is  not  much  in  these  times.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  not, 
but  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  wager  that  there  are  more 
people,  who  have  less  than  $60,000  than  there  are  who 
have,  in  cash.  .Now  if  he  sells  for  that  amount  and 
keeps  it  all  he  is  not  fair  to  his  sons  who  have  helped 
him  work  the  place.  If  he  intends  to  buy  another 
place,  where  will  he  buy  another  place  as  good  for 
the  same  price? 

Then  again  say  the  person  is  between  35  and  50 
with  a  family  to  support  who  is  making  a  good  living 
on  the  place  that  he  owns,  has  a  chance  to  sell  for 
the  same  price.  He  may  have  a  mortgage  on  the  place 
that  would  take  some  of  the  purchase  price  to  pay  off. 
Then  he  would  have  to  have  a  place  to  live,  that  would 
take  quite  a  bit  more,  as  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
enough  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  even  if  he  wanted  to. 
Where  would  be  buy  another  place  as  good  as  'he  has? 

He  certainly  could  not  buy  it  near  his  old  place  for 
anything  less  than  he  sold  his  own  for,  unless  the  place 
was  worthless  for  farming.  If  he  goes  farther  away  he 
lias  a  longer  haul  to  market.  Say  he  was  only  six  to 
eight  miles  from  market,  the  place  he  buys  may  be  30 
to  40  miles  away.  Then  he  has  a  longer  haul  costing 
more  to  run  his  motor  truck  for  you  cannot  run  a 
truck  for  nothing.  His  market  expenses  would  be  quite 
a  bit  more.  He  may  have  to  change  his  market  and 
that  means  that  he  would  have  to  leave  the  market 
where  he  was  known  and  his  trade  established  and  get 
a  new  trade  in  a  market  where  he  was  a  stranger. 
Perhaps  that  would  be  a  good  thing  for  some  farmers, 
but  if  he  has  been  honest  and  put  up  a  straight  pack¬ 
age  it  will  cost  him  some  money  before  he  could  get  the 
price  for  his  produce  where  he  was  not  known  that  he 
could  in  his  home  market. 

Then  again,  the  farm  he  is  on  now ;  he  knows  his 
ground  and  has  been  improving  his  place,  arranging  his 
buildings  the  way  he  wants  them  so  they  are  conven¬ 
ient,  in  fact,  his  place  is  in  shape  for  efficient  farming. 
Then  there  is  his  family.  They  are  enjoying  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  good  schools  with  the  privilege  of  going  to 
good  high  schools.  The  schools  where  he  may  be  going 
may  not  be  as  good. 

Of  course,  there  are  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
case,  what  one  sees  as  a  disadvantage  the  other  may 
see  as  an  advantage  but  it  would  be  wise  to  follow  the 
old  saying,  “Look  before  you  leap.”  N.  P. 
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Ward’s  New  Spring 
Catalogue  Is  Yours  Free 
If  you  ask  for  it 


The  opportunity  is  yours.  The  complete 
Catalogue  is  to  be  yours  Free.  It  is  now 
ready  for  mailing. 


Y ou  may  just  as  well  share  in  the  Sav¬ 
ings  it  offers.  You  may  just  as  well  com¬ 
pare  prices,  and  see  what  is  the  low  price, 
the  right  price  for  everything  you  buy. 

We  offer  you  the  book — free.  But  your 
name  and  address  is  needed.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  say  “  Send  me  the  book.” 
And  therefore  we  print  the  coupon  on  the 
next  page,  for  your  convenience. 

Will  you  ask  for  the  book?  Will  you 
see  for  yourself  the  Savings  Ward’s  new 
Spring  Catalogue  offers? 


Baltimore — near  to  you,  a  great  center  of  fast  rail¬ 
road  service,  where  your  order  goes  quickly ! 

Ward’s  mammoth  new  Baltimore  building,  filled 
with  acres  of  new  fresh  merchandise,  ready  for 
quick  shipment  to  you ! 

Therefore  you  save  both  time  and  transportation 
charges  in  trading  with  this  near-to-you,  complete, 
fully  stocked  Baltimore  house  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co. 

Nearness  to  You  Means  Better  Service 

The  seven  big  plants  that  together  constitute 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  were  located  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  our  customers.  We  built  this  house  in 
Baltimore  because  we  wanted  to  serve  you  better, 
to  save  you  freight  charges.  It  stands  as  proof  of 
our  appreciation  of  your  patronage,  proof  of  our 
desire  to  be  of  better  service  to  you. 

And  yet  together  these  seven  enormous  buildings 
hold  a  bigger  meaning  than  mere  quick  delivery  of 
your  goods.  They  mean  more  than  a  big  neighbor¬ 
hood  convenience  that  carries  large  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  near  to  you. 

Together  they  create  a  vast  buying  power  that 
brings  you  lower  prices  on  nearly  every  thingyou  buy. 

$60,000,000  in  Cash 
Was  Used  in  Securing  Low  Prices 

Consider  the  power  of  $60,000,000  in  cash  when 
used  to  buy  goods  for  you! 

Montgon 
First  ft 


Think  what  it  means  to  place  an  order  for  a 
whole  train  load  of  one  lawn  mower;  for  all  of  the 
stoves  one  big  factory  can  make;  for  200,000  pairs 
of  shoes.  And  then  to  pay  spot  cash  for  everything 
bought ! 

That  is  the  way  we  bought  your  Spring  needs — 
for  You!  That  is  the  way  Ward’s  works  for  you. 

Expert  Buyers  Search 
the  Markets  o€  the  World 

A  complete  organization  of  expert  buyers  buy  for 
you.  A  shoe  buyer  who  has  spent  his  life  in  study¬ 
ing  leather  and  shoes;  a  stove  buyer  with  many 
years  experience  in  stoves;  these  experts  go  to  the 
best  markets  of  the  world  to  search  for  highest 
quality  at  lowest  prices. 

Raw  materials  are  bought.  We  buy  the  new  live 
rubber  for  our  tires.  We  buy  raw  silk.  We  buy  china 
at  the  potteries  of  Europe.  The  whole  world  is  our 
market  in  our  plan  of  service  for  you. 

Ward  Quality  is  Always  Maintained 

We  make  our  low  prices  by  big  buying,  expert  buying  and 
the  use  of  ready  cash.  It  would  be  far  easier  to  make  a  low 
price  by  merely  cutting  the  quality  of  the  goods. 

The  inside  of  a  shoe  does  not  show.  Live  rubber  looks  no 
different  in  a  tire  than  old  rubber.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  low 
price.  It  is  difficult  to  make  low  prices  and  also  keep  up 
quality.  That  requires  all  of  Ward’s  vast  resources  and  ex¬ 
perience  and  skill!  The  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  policy  in  all 
our  dealings  with  you. 

Ward  Printed  the 
Order  Guarantee 


Send  the  coupon 
for  your  copy  of 
this  new  Spring 
Catalogue .  It  is 
yours  free— 


You  always  buy  on  oval  at  Ward’s.  We  printed  the 
first  mail  order  guari  s  when  we  founded  the  first  mail 
order  house.  “Your  ley  back  if  you  want  it”  is  the 
54-year-old  policy  of  tgomery  Ward  8b  Co. 


This  map  shows  the  states 
served  by  our  Baltimore 
house.  Vast  stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  this  central 
point  mean  quick  ship¬ 
ment  and  prompt  delivery 
of  your  orders. 


Baltimore 
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Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s  complete 
Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Things  That  Never  Die 

The  pure,  the  bright,  the  beautiful, 
That  stirred  our  hearts  in'  youth, 
The  impulses  to  wordless  prayer, 

The  streams  of  love  and  truth, 

The  longing  after  something  lost, 

The  spirit’s  yearning  cry, 

The  striving  after  better  hopes — 
These  things  can  never  die. 

The  timid  hand  stretched  forth  to  aid 
A  brother  in  his  need ; 

A  kindly  word  in  griefs  dark  hour 
That  jjroves  a  friend  indeed ; 

The  plea  for  mercy  softly  brCathed, 
When  justice  threatens  high, 

The  sorrow  of  a  contrite  heart — 
These  things  shall  never  die. 

Let  nothing  pass,  for  every  hand 
Must  find  some  work  to  do, 

Lose  not  a  chance  to  waken  love — 
Be  firm  and  just  and  true ; 

So  shall  a  light  that  cannot  fade 
Beam  on  thee  from  on  high, 

And  angel  voices  say  to  thee— 
“These  things  shall  never  die.” 

— 'Charles  Dickens. 


* 

We  are  asked  to  give  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  maple  cream,  which  is  a  delicious 
filler  for  cakes  and  sandwiches.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  was  given  us  by  the  late 
C.  O.  Ormsbee  of  Vermont,  several  years 
ago :  Maple  cream  is  made  by  first  con¬ 
centrating  the  syrup  to  a  temperature  of 
230  degrees.  Small  quantities  are  then 
poured  into  shallow  pans  and  set  upon 
snow,  and  cooled,  without  disturbing, 
down  to  about  fX)  degrees.  At  this  tem¬ 
perature  it  becomes  a  viscous  wax,  rather 
like  glue  in  appearance.  The  pan  is  then 
clamped  on  a  heavy  bench,  in  a  cool 
temperature,  and  the  maple  wax  is 
stirred  vigorously,  until  it  resembles  the 
consistency,  texture  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  high  quality  of  rich  ice  cream. 
By  this  time  it  is  reduced  to  about  00 
degrees.  It  is  warmed  enough  to  work 
easily  and  is  then  packed  in  jelly  glasses 
or  other  containers. 

❖ 

Who  can  tell  us  how  to  make  up  the 
blocks  of  an  old-fashioned  patchwork 
quilt  called  “the  farmer’s  puzzle?”  This 
is  unknown  to  us,  and  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  information. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  Who  wished  to  dis¬ 
tribute  “favors”  in  a  novel  way  at  a  holi¬ 
day  dinner  hit  upon  the  idea  of  an 
“orange  tree”  as  centerpiece  for  the  table. 
The  tree  was  made  of  strong  branched 
twigs  from  a  shrub,  firmly  fixed  in  a 
heavy  flower  holder  in  a  basket,  which 
was  then  filled  with  moss  or  moss  paper. 
The  twigs  had  been  silvered  with  silver 
paint,  and  a  few  leaves  of  green  crepe 
paper  were  wired  on.  The  little  gifts, 
with  paper  caps  rolled  carefully  around 
them,  were  wrapped  in  soft  paper  so  as 
to  make  a  ball  the  size  of  an  orange. 
Orange  crepe  paper  was  then  used  for 
wrapping,  a  circular  piece  being  gather¬ 
ed.  in  at  the  “stem  end,”  where  it  was 
securely  tied  with  string  of  the  same 
color.  These  oranges  were  then  attached 
to  the  branches  of  the  little  tree,  where 
they  formed  a  very  pretty  decoration. 
Each  guest,  at  dessert,  received  an 
orange,  and  much  pleasurable  excitement 
was  displayed  over  the  opening  of  the 
fruit.  The  home-made  paper  caps  were 
really  much  prettier  than  those  in  the 
ordinary  snapping  mottoes,  as  there  was 
much  greater  variety  in  color  and  shape. 
Crepe  paper  was  used  for  them  instead 
of  tissue  paper. 


Hot  Lunches  Again 

I  have  been  reading  comments  on  hot 
lunches  for  school  children.  I  hope  many 
mothers  do  not  really  object  to  the  hot 
lunch  as  some  have  suggested.  Of  course 
1  would  object  to  the  time  taken  from 
studies  to  prepare  something  warm.  I 
think  my  three  children  are  much  better 
off  with  something  warm  three  times  a 
day.  I  am  a  busy  woman,  with  hired 
help  to  board,  necessitating  getting  a 
good  dinner  at  noon,  but  nevertheless  I 
also  get  a  good  warm  cooked  meal  at 
night  always.  I  cannot  enjoy  my  good 
meal  at  noon  (and  the  father  feels  the 
same)  with  my  little  girls  eating  a  cold 
lunch,  on  a  cold  day.  Our  girls  attend 
a  centralized  school  but  lunch  is  not 
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served.  All  ride  long  distances  to  school. 
The  way  I  have  solved  the  problem, 
along  with  a  few  others,  is  to  provide 
thermos  bottle  lunch  kits.  It  would 
well  pay  those  who  could  possibly  afford 
the  first  cost.  By  careful  management 
one  box  will  hold  two  lunches.  Perhaps 
a  very  small  child  could  not.  very  well 
handle  them  alone,  but  the  little  begin¬ 
ners  are  the  ones  who  most  need  some¬ 
thing  warm. 

I  find  my  children  eat  more,  feel  bet¬ 
ter,  and  are  not  as  hungry  after  reach¬ 
ing  home  at  night  when  having  something 
warm  at  mid-day. 

A  bottle  holds  a  pint,  and  doesn’t  af¬ 
ford  a  chance  for  much  hot  liquids.  I 
use  cocoa,  different  vegetable  or  meat 
soups,  and  some  vegetables  at  times; 
canned  peas  make  a  good  warm  lunch 
dish.  I  always  take  particular  pains 
with  the  school  lunches ;  never  any  tliick 
chunks  of  bread,  but  always  fresh,  thin, 
and  evenly  spread  with  butter  or  filled, 
and  usually  a  small  jar  of  sauce  is  pro- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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Embllll^ 


355.  Slenderizing 
Model.  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38.  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds. 
40-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


316.  Slip-on  Dress. 
Out  in  sizes  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3 %  yds. 
40-in.  material.  Em¬ 
broidery  pattern  No. 
11119  is  15e  extra. 
Twenty  cents. 


315 

EmbU0l2 


315.  —  Charming 
Style.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  36- 
in.  black  material 
with  2%  yds.  40- 
in,  white  material. 
Embroidery  pattern 
No.  11012  is  15c  ex¬ 
tra.  Twenty  cents. 


250gf  B 


250.  Pajamas  for 
boy  or  girl.  Cut  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Size 
8  requires  2Vz  yds. 
36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


vided,  with  either  meat,  peanut  butter 
or  scrambled  egg  sandwiches,  or  occas¬ 
ionally  cheese.  Sweets  never  predomi¬ 
nate,  but  a  small  cake,  cooky  or  some¬ 
times  a  little  pie  is  added.  A  napkin 
is  provided  as  a  tablecloth,  and  the 
girls  are  always  praising  the  dinners 
mother  puts  up. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  mothers,  don’t 
overwork  the  growing  school  girl  at 
home.  Let  us  do  a  little  more  ourselves, 
having  their  help  vacations.  My  girls  in 
high  school  study  sometimes  three  and 
four  hours  a  day  at  home,  and  I  think 
should  not  have  added  work. 

MRS.  E.  D.  G. 


Oregon  Trail  Crumb  Pie 

One  and  one-half  cups  dry  crumbs,  one 
cup  sugar,  three-fourths  cup  cream,  level 
teaspoon  nutmeg  and  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg.  Line  pan  with  good  rich  pastry, 
muck  with  fork  to  keep  from  blistering ; 
lake  lightly.  Measure  the  finely-made 
crumbs  from  soda  biscuits,  or  stale  bread. 
Pour  crumbs  in  bowl,  measure  sugar, 
mix  with  the  crumbs  thoroughly.  Place 
in  lined  pan  and  smooth  over  evenly.  Cut 
butter  into  bits  and  place  over  crumbs. 
Pour  cream  all  over,  sprinkle  nutmeg  on 
top  and  bake  to  a  light  brown.  Make 
frosting  of  white  of  egg.  spread  over  pie 
and  brown  lightly.  The  above  recipe 


originated  in  Indiana,  and  was  a  favorite 
dish  with  the  pioneers  of  the  covered- 
wagon  days  while  en  route  over  the  old 
Oregon  Trail  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

MRS.  J.  W.  R. 


Everlasting  Bread  Setting 

For  making  yeast  I  have  this  old 
recipe:  One  piece  of  bops  two  inches 
square,  3  qts.  of  boiling  water.  Let  boil 
15  minutes.  Add  three  tablespoons  of 
flour,  one  small  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
salt,  one  cup  yeast  to  raise  it.  If  the  cup 
of  yeast  is  not  to  be  obtained,  perhaps 
the  “setting”  could  be  started  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  yeast  cake  taking  its  place. 

MISS  F.  K. 

Perhaps  our  liquid  yeast  or  “beer” 
yeast  as  we  call  it,  is  what  the  Texas 
reader  wanted.  The  recipe  is  as  follows; 
Pare  four  medium-sized  potatoes,  boil  un¬ 
til  done  and  mash  finely.  Add  one  cup 
of  granulated  sugar,  one-third  cup  of 
table  salt  and  two  quarts  of  warm  water 
(including  the  water  in  which  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  boiled).  Stir  all  together,  and 
being  sure  the  potato  water  is  just  luke¬ 
warm,  add  two  yeast  cakes  which  have 
been  dissolved  in  warm  water.  Do  this 
at  noon,  the  day  before  you  wish  to  bake 
bread.  Cover,  let  stand  until  next  morn¬ 
ing,  stir  well,  take  out  your  “starter”  for 
the  next  baking,  put  it  into  a  pint  glass 
jar,  cover  loosely  and  put  away  in  a  cool 
place  until  wanted.  (This  method  is  most 
successful  when  the  bread  is  baked  regu¬ 
larly  twice  a  week.)  Add  1  lb.  of  flour 
to  the  yeast  left  in  the  crock,  beat  well 
and  set  to  rise  in  a  warm  place,  not  too 
near  the  stove.  By  the  time  breakfast  is 
over  and  the  dishes  washed  it  will  be 
ready  to  mix.  Add  5  lbs.  of  flour  or 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  smooth  dough  and 
let  rise.  In  about  two  hours’  time  knead 
it  down  and  divide  into  loaves.  Let  these 
rise  until  very  light  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  When  ready  for  the  next 
baking  proceed  just  as  before,  except  that 
you  use  the  “starter”  you  have  saved 
without  any  more  yeast.  It  does  not 
make  so  good  bread  when  first  started  as 
it  does  later,  growing  better  with  age.  If 
after  using  it  six  months  or  a  year  it 
seems  to  rise  a  little  slowly  add  a  yeast 
cake  to  the  starter.  This  yeast  never 
sours.  Wlhile  of  itself  it  may  have  a 
sour  smell,  the  bread  made  with  it  never 
sours  due,  I  think,  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  used  and  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  flour  added  to  the  yeast  saved  for 
next  time.  MRS.  H.  h. 


Boiled  Indian  Puddings 

No.  1. — One  pint  sweet  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  wheat  flour,  10 
tablespoons  of  cornmeal,  one  tablespoon 
butter,  two  tablespoons  brown  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  New  Orleans  molasses,  four 
tablespoons  seeded  raisins,  four  table¬ 
spoons  small  seedless  raisins  or  currants, 
one  teaspoon  baking  soda.  Take  a  square 
of  unbleached  muslin,  dip  it  in  boiling 
water,  wring  it  dry  as  you  can,  spread  it 
over  a  large  bowl ;  flour  it  lightly.  Put 
pudding  mixture  in,  tie  it  up  loosely, 
giving  room  to  swell  or  raise.  Boil  it 
in  a  kettle  for  three  hours  or  longer  if 
you  make  a  larger  pudding.  Be  sure  to 
put  an  old  saucer  under  it  in  the  kettle 
to  keep  the  bag  from  resting  on  bottom. 

No.  2. — Two  cups  cornmeal,  two  cups 
flour,  one  egg,  cup  light-colored  molas¬ 
ses,  one  teaspoon  soda,  two  teaspoons 
cream  of  tartar,  two  cups  raisins.  Wet 
the  mixture  with  sweet  milk  until  batter 
is  about  as  thick  as  for  cake.  Boil  or 
steam  three  hours  in  bag  or  greased  pail 
with  a  lid. 

No.  3. — Boiled  Indian  Suet  Pudding. — 
One-half  pound  beef  suet  chopped  fine, 
1 1/2  cups  cornmeal,  1*4  cups  hot  water, 
two  large  spoons  flour,  one  cup  brown 
sugar,  *4  teaspoon  soda,  14  teaspoon  salt, 
two  cups  raisins ;  steam  four  hours  or 
more.  Eat  with  sugar  and  whipped 
cream.  north  country. 


Three  Maple  Dainties 

Maple  lee  Cream. — Two  cups  boiling 
syrup  poured  over  three  beaten  eggs. 
When  cool  add  two  cups  of  cream  and 
two  cups  of  milk  and  freeze. 

Maple  Syrup  Sauce  for  Puddings :  % 
cup  maple  syrup,  two  tablespoons  butter, 
two  tablespoons  flour,  pinch  salt.  Pour 
one  cup  boiling  water  on  this.  Let  cook 
till  it  thickens. 

Maple  Lemon  Pie. — Boil  one  cup  maple 
syrup  and  thicken  with  two  tablespoons 
flour,  smoothed  in  a  little  water.  Add 
a  small-  piece  of  butter.  When  this  has 
cooled  add  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one 
lemon,  a  good  tablespoon  of  sugar  and 
an  egg.  Bake  with  two  crusts. 

EDNA  S.  JONES. 


Canning  Bacon 

For  several  years  we  have  been  can¬ 
ning  bacon  in  fruit  cans,  slicing  it  as  for 
cooking  and  packing  it  in  the  cans  raw, 
taking  pains  to  press  it  down  so  there 
will  be  very  little  air  in  the  cans.  It 
should  be  canned  soon  after  it  is  smoked, 
while  it  is  soft.  We  have  kept  it  that 
way  from  'February  to  September  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  A.  C.  L. 


00000000 


Gallons  Beyond 
♦  Experiment # 


IN  the  August  22d  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  we  announced  the  new, 
perfected  “O.  K.  National”  fije|sh 
water  system.  You  read  that  it  was 
100,000,000  gallons  beyond  experiment 
— that  over  200  outfits  in  actual  service 
for  more  than  a  year,  had  delivered 
that  much  fresh  water  without  a  single 
case  of  pump  trouble. 

The  effect  of  such  an  amazing  record 
was  instantaneous.  Farmers  in  every 
state  have  written  us  —  farmers  who 
know  what  it  means  to  get  fresh  water 
direct  from  well  to  every  faucet  instead 
of  from  a  storage  tank;  who  know  that 
only  a  fresh  water  system  can  pump 
from  well,  cistern,  lake  or  stream  all 
at  the  same  time;  who  know  what  an 
advantage  it  is  to  have  a  system  that 
will  fit  in  anywhere  —  in  basement, 
garage,  barn  or  power  shed. 

Since  our  first  announcement,  other 
“O.  K.  National”  Fresh  Water  Systems 
have  completed  a  year’s  service.  Adding 
their  record,  today’s  story  of  National 
dependability  is  doubly  powerful — now 
200,000,000  gallons  beyond  experiment. 

Write  for  our  new,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  catalog,  “Fresh  Water”. 
Just  off  the  press.  Spoken  of  as  the 
most  complete  work  ever  published 
on  the  subject.  Free  planning  service. 


NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORPORATION 

303  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Subsidiary  of  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company, 
largest  and  oldest  builders  of  air -controlled 
equipment  in  the  world. 

Two  Types:  Engine  driven  and  electric. 
Capacities:  200  to  2000  gallons  per  hour. 

Any  lift  up  to  150  feet. 


FOREARM  &■  SUBURBAN  i.  HOMES 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERC  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Domestic  Dyestuffs 

During  the  late  war  the  members  of 
the  Gray  Memorial  Botanical  Chapter  of 
the  Agassiz  Association  were  very  active 
in  bringing  to  light  all  the  old  half-for¬ 
gotten  formulas  for  the  dyepot.  Those 
primitive  methods  could  always  be  relied 
on  for  fastness  of  color,  as  the  'beautiful 
reds,  greens,  blues,  browns  and  blacks 
and  brilliant  orange  coloring  of  fabrics 
now  more  than  one  hundred  years  old 
bear  silent  testimony. 

The  Indians,  when  discovered  in  the 
New  World,  had  fadeless  dyes  which 
were  in  time  appropriated  by  the  colon¬ 
ists.  The  native  shrubs  yielded  the  bril¬ 
liant  dyes  used  by  them  to  color  their  bas¬ 
kets,  blankets  and  clothing.  Among  the 
native  dyestuffs  the  one  held  in  highest 
esteem  by  the  Indians  was  the  root  of 
Xan thorrhiza  apiifolia,  or  “yellow-root,” 
which  produced  a  beautiful  orange-yellow 
color.  This  shrub  grows  about  two  feet 
high  and  has  pinnate  leaves  of  five  serrate 
leaflets  and  drooping  compound  racemes 
of  small  dull  purple  flowers  in  early 
Spring,  followed  by  little  one-seeded  pods. 
It  grows  in  damp  places  along  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  This  shrub  belongs  to  the  Crow¬ 
foot  family  and  doubtless  could  be  col¬ 
lected  by  the  ten  thousand.  It  certainly 
would  be  worth  while  for  the  people  of 
that  region  to  gather  seed  and  start  a 
yellow-root  plantation.  It  is  also  quite 
decorative,  as  the  orange  coloring  of  the 
leaves  in  Autumn  is  very  marked. 

Another  shrub,  or  rather  tree,  used 
by  the  Indians,  is  that  most  fragrant  of 
all  woods — the  sassafras.  This  is  dis¬ 
tressingly  plentiful  in  some  sections  of 
the  United  States.  The  farmers  of  Indi¬ 
ana  and  Tennessee  especially  would  glad¬ 
ly  spare  a  few  million  pounds.  The  root 
of  this  tree  furnishes  a  drink  which  is 
much  used  in  early  Spring  by  country 
people.  These  roots  are  dug  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  the  thin  outer 
bark  scraped  off  and  the  roots  dried. 
This  sassafras  “tea”  is  fadeless,  as  every 
housewife  knows  to  her  sorrow — every 
spot  of  it  on  her  tablecloth  is  there  to 
stay.  This  tea  when  made  very  strong 
produces  the  most  beautiful  shades  of 
purple-brown  and  tan — the  color  varying 
with  the  time  of  digging  the  roots.  Onion 
skins,  both  the  red  and  the  yellow,  will 
give  colors  similar  to  those  of  sassafras 
and  need  only  a  little  salt  to  make  the 
color  permanent.  Both  the  dried  leaves 
and  roots  of  celandine  give  a  beautiful 
yellow  dye. 

When  the  pioneer  housewife  wished  to 
color  green  she  first  dyed  her  skeins  blue 
and  then  dipped  them  in  yellow  dye. 
Both  my  grandmothers  were  devotees  of 
the  dyepot.  My  maternal  grandmother 
spent  most  of  her  time  spinning  and  dye¬ 
ing  for  her  family  of  nine.  She  did  not 
weave  but  sent  her  skeins  to  the  weaver. 
In  our  family  are  woolen  comforters 
made  of  homespun,  the  threads  of  which 
she  spun  and  dyed,  and  the  colors  are  as 
bright  and  beautiful  as  when  they  came 
from  the  loom.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing 
if  those  who  could  do  so  would  send  sam¬ 
ples  of  these  rare  old  homespuns  to  a 
museum  to  commemorate  the  patient  toil 
and  artistic  taste  of  the  pioneer  women. 
The  other  grandmother  also  spun  and 
dyed  for  her  large  family.  There  yet  re¬ 
main  samples  of  her  work,  among  which 
is  a  fragment  of  a  most  beautiful  “cover¬ 
lid  ’  of  madder  red  and  indigo  blue  done 
in  an  elaborate  block  pattern  on  white 
cotton  “chain.”  This  coverlet,  like  an 
oriental  rug,  grew  prettier  and  softer 
toned  as  the  years  went  by. 

In  those  days  madder  was  the  main 
dependence  of  the  housewife  for  shades 
of  red.  It  Is  such  a  soft,  lovely  pinkish 
red  that  it  blends  well  with  other  colors. 
The  botanical  name  is  Rubia  tinctoria, 
from  the  Latin  ruber,  meaning  red.  This 
madder  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe  and 
doubtless  came  over  with  the  Pilgrims’ 
most  prized  possessions  in  the  Mayflower. 
It  was  cultivated  for  many  years,  but  is 
now  running  wild  ;  the  roots  are  red,  it 
branches  from  the  ground  and  is  from 
one  to  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  in 
sixes,  the  flower  greenish  in  color,  the 
berries  black.  The  root  of  the  hairy  puc- 
coon,  Lithospermum  hirtum,  was  used  by 
the  Indians  for  dyestuff.  These  roots 
grow  very  deep  and  run  longitudinally, 
and  produce  a  red  dye  much  liked  by  the 
Indians.  When  this  plant  grows  old  and 
has  numerous  stems  it  is  very  decorative 
at  blooming  time.  The  flowers,  which  are 
a  brilliant  orange,  are  at  first  in  a  flat 
cluster  like  verbenas. 

Another  source  of  yellow  dye  is  that 
beautiful  tree,  ’Cladrastis  tinctoria,  (yel- 
lowwood)  native  of  the  rich  woods  and 
calcareous  bluffs  of  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama  and  Missouri.  It  is 
often  seen  in  cultivation,  as  it  has  long 
racemes  of  showy  white  flowers  drooping 
from  the  ends  of  its  branches. 

During  the  latter  part  of  our  Civil 
War  there  was  a  great  vogue  of  “butter¬ 
nut  brown.”  It  is  not  a  very  pretty 
color  by  itself,  but  if  used  with  other  col¬ 
ors  it  will  generally  “pass  muster.”  Black 
walnut  bark  makes  a  more  desirable 
shade  of  brown,  and  the  hulls  from  the 
walnut  make  a  lovely  color.  Beech  bark 
makes  a  quiet  “quaker  gray”  on  cotton 
and  a  darker,  richer  color  on  wools.  My 
grandmother  on  my  father’s  side,  wish¬ 
ing  to  have  an  unusual  stripe  in  a  new 
rag  carpet,  went  to  the  woods  and  chip¬ 
ped  off  some  beech  bark,  steeped  it  a 
couple  of  days,  strained  it  and  put  in 
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some  old  soft  muslin  garments  and  the 
result  was  a  real  dove  or  Quaker  gray 
that  would  have  made  a  pretty  dress. 

Long  ago  red  ink  was  made  from  poke 
berries — sometimes  called  pigeon  berries. 
It  was  not  very  satisfactory,  as  it  soon 
faded.  As  a  dyestuff  it  gives  a  lovely 
reddish  purple  color,  but  lacks  strength. 
Elderberry  juice  produces  almost  the 
same  color  that  surely  was  not  surpassed 
by  the  famous  Tyrian  dyes.  Huckle¬ 
berries  produce  a  lovely  plum  color  on 
silk  and  the  Filipino  fabrics.  In  all  my 
experiments  these  textiles  from  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  the  pina  cloth  and  banana  fiber 
Cloth,  and  silk  or  wool  respond  most  sat¬ 
isfactorily  to  these  homemade  dyes. 

Sumac  makes  a  pretty  purplish  tan, 
and  with  very  strong  dye  will  give  a  good 
brown.  Moonseed  root  gives  a  lovely  tan 
color.  It  would  not  require  extensive 
equipment  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  vegetable  dyes.  Simple  shelter  for 
furnaces  to  heat  cauldrons  in  which  roots 
are  steeped,  and  means  of  clarifying 
would  reduce  the  work  to  a  very  simple 
process.  The  addition  of  a  little  salt 
will  “fix”  any  vegetable  dye. 

IDA  M.  JACKSON. 


I  hope  we  won ’t 
need  so  much 
coal  next  year  ! 


to  a 


Richardson 

STEAM  or  HOT  WATER  BOILER 


Some  Excellent  Rabbit 
Dishes 

During  the  Winter  months  wThen  rab¬ 
bits  are  fat  and  tender  they  may  be 
cooked  in  a  number  of  ways,  every  one 
delicious,  and  so  good  that  the  family 
will  welcome  fried  rabbit,  smothered  rab¬ 
bit  or  rabbit  sausage  often,  and  since  the 
boys  and  men  folk  enjoy  rabbit  hunting 
during  cold,  snowy  weather  there  is  no 
reason  Why  large  numbers  of  them  may 
not  be  utilized  for  food  thereby  cutting 
down  meat  bills  as  well  as  furnishing 
wholesome,  tasty  meat. 

To  prepare  rabbits  for  cooking,  dress 
and  soak  in  salt  water  two  hours,  to 
draw  out  the  blood.  Now  hang  up  over 
night,  or  longer  if  desired,  where  they 
will  freeze,  which  removes  much  of  the 
animal  taste.  When  several  rabbits  are 
killed  they  may  be  dressed  and  hung  up 
until  wanted  for  cooking,  and  will  keep 
several  days  if  weather  is  cold,  and  will 
improve  in  quality  all  the  time. 

Fried  Rabbit.— -Gut  up,  wash  and  salt ; 
put  one  cup  of  butter  and  lard  mixed,  or 
lard  if  no  butter  is  at  hand,  in  skillet 
and  when  hot.  roll  rabbit  in  flour  and 
place  one  layer  deep  in  skillet.  Fry 
rather  slowly  that  all  pieces  may  be 
cooked  well  throughout.  Brown  on  both 
sides  and  remove  to  hot  platter.  Stir  two 
tablespoons  of  flour  into  hot  fat  and 
when  brown  add  half  a  cup  of  water  and 
the  same  of  milk,  let  boil  five  minutes, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  send  to 
table  with  the  rabbit. 

Smothered  Rabbit. — Prepare  as  for 
frying:  mince  one  onion  fine  and  brown 
in  fat,  one  cup  to  each  rabbit,  and  roll 
rabbit  in  flour,  place  in  hot  fat,  with 
onion,  and  brown  on  both  sides ;  now  add 
one  cup  of  boiling  water,  cover  skillet 
with  lid  and  simmer  one  hour  if  old,  or 
half  that  time  if  young ;  stir  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour  in  one  cup  of  milk  and 
water  mixed,  remove  rabbit  to  hot  plat¬ 
ter,  stir  in  mixture  to  >fat  in  skillet,  let 
boil  and  pour  over  rabbit. 

Roast  Rabbit. — Do  not  cut  up  rabbit 
but  wash  and  place  in  roasting  pan.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  stuffing  of  bread  crumbs,  an  onion, 
pepper,  salt  and  a  generous  seasoning  of 
butter ;  break  in  two  eggs  and  moisten 
with  sweet  milk  or  water.  Place  stuffing 
in  and  around  rabbit,  brush  over  with 
melted  butter  and  dredge  with  flour,  pour 
a  cup  of  boiling  water  over  all  and  bake 
one  to  two  hours,  or  until  rabbit  is 
tender  and  well  browned ;  make  a  brown 
gravy  with  stock  in  pan  and  pour  over 
just  before  sending  to  table. 

■Where  large  numbers  of  rabbits  are 
killed  the  meat  from  back  quarters  and 
portions  of  back  may  be  easily  stripped 
from  bone  and  made  into  delicious  saus¬ 
age  ;  an  equal  amount  of  fresh  pox-k  may 
be  added  if  desired ;  put  through  meat 
chopper  and  season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
sage  the  same  as  if  made  from  pork,  or 
pork  and  beef. 

Fresh  rabbits  also  make  a  most  excel¬ 
lent,  and  economical  meat  food  for  the 
hens  in  Winter.  We  like  to  dress  the 
rabbits  as  for  cooking,  save  the  hind 
quarters  and  thick  pieces  of  back  for 
table  use,  then  put  front  parts  through 
the  meat  chopper,  bones  and  all,  for  the 
hens ;  they  eat  this  very  greedily  and  as 
every  one  knows,  fresh  meat  is  very  nec¬ 
essary  to  egg  production  in  Winter.  Some¬ 
times  the  rabbits  are  boiled  until  very 
tender,  seasoned  with  salt  and  red  pepper 
and  the  mass  thickened  with  cornmeal  or 
shorts,  and  make  an  appetizing  hot  mash 
for  the  hens  on  cold  days. 

MRS.  LILY  REED  YORK. 


Eggless  Drop  Cakes  or 
Cookies 

Here  is  a  iveeipe  which  we  think  es¬ 
pecially  delicious  :  One  cup  brown  sugar, 
t4  cup  lard,  %  cup  molasses,  %  cup 
hot  water  in  which  has  been  dissolved 
one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
salt,  three  cups  pasti’y  flour,  *4  cup 
seeded  raisins,  %  cup  seedless  raisins  or 
currants.  Bake  if  preferred  in  patty 
tins,  or  as  drop  cookies.  G.  A.  T. 


^"LETTING  big  coal  bills — and  little  heat? 

Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  about  a  new 
Richardson  boiler  for  next  year. 

Have  your  heating  contractor  make  a  study 
of  your  home  while  the  winter  is  still  here. 
Let  him  specify  a  boiler  that  is  rated  to  heat 
every  comer  of  every  room.  The  rating  of  a 
Richardson  boiler  is  guaranteed  the  most 
economical  you  can  get.  Then  let  him  show 
just  how  much  coal  you  can  save  with  a  new 
Richardson  boiler. 

Investigate  now.  An  estimate  costs  you 
nothing.  The  low  prices  today 
for  a  Richardson  boiler  will  be  a 
pleasant  surprise.  Send  coupon 
below  for  interesting  booklet. 

LIBERAL  TIME  PAYMENTS 

Arranged  by  Your  Own  Dealer 


RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Richardson  ‘‘Perfect  ” 
Heating  and  Cooking  Apparatus  since  1837 

New  York  Springfield,  Mass.  Minneapolis 

Cleveland  Buffalo  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Detroit  Boston  Newark 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis  Providence  Albany 

RICHARDSON  &  BOYNTON  COMPANY 
260  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  send  booklet“Which  Heatand  Why” 

Name . 

Address . . . . 

City . 

RNYl  1 

THINNESS 

Over-thinness  is  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  a  child’s  progress  in 
growth  and  health. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

of  vitamin-rich  cod-liver  oil  is 
a  body-building  food  and  tonic 
that  overcomes  thinness  and 
helps  build  up  a  sturdy  body. 

Scott  &  Bcrwne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  25-63 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
|/H™  foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
'  '  of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hsrd  growths  without  in- 
!'x  -  jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 

healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inehes, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY.  Box  R.  Burlington,  Vt. 

All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Main* 

MAKE  MONEY  Selling  Shirts 

Our  men  find  sales  easy,  Patented  shirt  turns  in¬ 
side  out.  Lasts  twice  as  long.  Sells  on  sight.  Cus¬ 
tomers  tell  friends.  Big  money.  Write 

WALTON  DUPLEX  Dept  A17  Brooks  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged c w acr¥r ycoHo°kinlg wAS i 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  t 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO,,  Portland,  Main 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  ; 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 


Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for: 
Headache  Neuralgia  Colds  Lumbago 

Pain  Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package; 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets* 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  ia  the  trade  mark  Of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoace ticacides ter  of  SalScylicacid 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  and  Handling  the 
Test  Cow 

Probably  no  one  factor,  in  connection 
with  the  purebred  dairy  business,  stands 
out  so  clearly  and  distinctly  as  an  asset, 
as  yearly  records  of  production.  If 
these  records  are  official,  their  value  is 
considerably  increased  over  that  of  un¬ 
official  records.  The  making  of  an  offi¬ 
cial  record  requires :  First,  a  good  cow 
with  the  ability  to  handle  large  amounts 
of  feed,  and  with  a  constitutional 
strength  sufficient  to  stand  the  strain 
of  a  vear  of  maximum  production.  Sec¬ 
ond,  a  feeder  and  milker  of  experience 
and  judgment,  of  quiet  yet  active  tem¬ 
perament,  interested  in  his  work  and 
willing  to  be  tied  down  to  regular  milk¬ 
ing  'hours  at  frequent  intervals.  Hard 
work  and  long  hours  are  a  necessary  ad¬ 
junct  of  test  cow  work,  but  when  these 
efforts  are  rewarded  by  even  one  excep¬ 
tional  record,  any  true  lover  of  dairy  cat- 
tel  is  sure  to  feel  amply  repaid. 

Preparation  for  the  test  period  should 
begin,  in  the  case  of  the  mature  cow, 
with  the  close  of  the  previous  lactation 
period.  The  cow,  if  of  the  type  that  will 
make  a  creditable  year’s  record,  has  just 
finished  a  year  of  hard  work.  Her  whole 
system  has  experienced  a  heavy  strain 
in  producing  a  year’s  milk.  Still  fur¬ 
ther  demands  are  now  being  made  in 
bringing  to  birth  a  strong  and  well-de¬ 
veloped  calf.  Before  she  can  with  safety, 
start  another  year  of  heavy  production, 
the  energy  she  has  expended  must  again 
be  replenished  and  brought  to  its  maxi¬ 
mum  amount.  To  do  this  a  long  rest 
period  must  be  provided,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  grain  fed  during  the  dry 
period. 

The  cow  should  be  dried  off  from  two 
to  three  months  before  she  is  due  to 
freshen  again,  and  the  work  of  fitting 
begun  as  soon  as  she  is  dry.  In  the  case 
of  the  heifer,  being  prepared  for  the  test, 
the  work  of  feeding  should  begin  soon 
after  breeding,  and  the  feed  increased 
with  each  month  of  the  gestation  period. 
Delaved  breeding  will  assist  in  giving 
time  for  the  greater  development  of  the 
heifer  and  consequently  greater  strength 
and  vitality  for  the  first  year  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  fitting  ration  should  consist  ot 
plenty  of  good  grain,  hay  of  the  best  of 
quality,  and  silage  or  pasture.  Succu¬ 
lence  is  necessary  in  the  ration,  and  for 
Winter  feeding,  plenty  of  roots  or  mois¬ 
tened  beet  pulp  will  furnish  an  excel¬ 
lent  source.  The  one  object  of  the  test 
period  is  to  get  as  much  milk,  and  butter- 
fat  as  possible  in  order  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  offspring  of  the  cow.  Cost 
of  feed  is  therefore  of  little  importance, 
if  results  are  produced.  An  abundance 
of  minerals  are  necessary,  and  these  can 
best  be  furnished  by  the  use  of  a  legume 
hay,  such  as  clover  or  Alfalfa. 

The  grain  ration  should  not  be.  too 
high  in  protein  and  must  be  light,  easily 
digested,  and  laxative  in  effect.  It  must 
be  palatable,  in  order  that  the  cow  will 
eat  freely  of  it,  and  well  balanced  to 
produce  maximum  results.  A  good  ra¬ 
tion  for  such  a  purpose  is:  100  lbs.  oil- 
meal  (old  process),  100  lbs.  ground  oats, 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  cornmeaJ, 
6  lbs.  fine  charcoal,  4  lbs.  salt. 

'Starting  with  three  or  four  pounds  a 
day.  the  amount  fed  the  cow  should  be 
gradually  increased  until  she  is  receiv¬ 
ing  all  that  she  will  clean  up  at  each 
feed.  The  amount  will  vary  with  the 
size  of  the  cow  and  with  the  breed.  A 
large  Holstein  will  eat  up  to  20  lbs.  a 
day,  while  a  small  Jersey  would  need  a 
much  smaller  amount.  No  set  rule  can 
be  laid  down,  for  each  animal  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  and  the  feeder  will  need 
to  study  his  animals.  A  good  rule  to 
follow  is  to  increase  the  feed  gradually, 
until  the  maximum  is  reached  in  from 
two  to  three  weeks  after  beginning  the 
fitting  period,  and  this  amount  continued 
up  to  about  two  weeks  before  the  cow  is 
due  to  freshen.  Care  should  be  used 
during  the  Whole  period  that  the  cow 
does  not  go  off  feed.  At  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  of  lack  of  appetite  one  feeding 
should  be  skipped  entirely,  and  the 
amount  reduced  considerably  at  the.  next 
feed,  and  gradually  worked  up  again  as 
the  appetite  returns.  Such  watching  and 
knowledge  of  the  cow’s  capacity  for  feed 
will  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in  feed¬ 
ing  while  the  cow  is  on  actual  test. 

Two  weeks  before  calving  the  cow 
should  be  placed  in  the  quarters  she  is  to 
occupy  during  the  test  period.  This 
should  preferably  be  a  roomy  box-stall, 
and  the  ration  changed  by  dropping  out 
the  eornmeal  and  adding  another  100  lbs. 
of  wheat  bran.  This  will  make  the  ra¬ 
tion  stand :  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  G  lbs. 
charcoal,  4  lbs.  salt. 

The  amount  of  grain  fed  should  also 
be  reduced  one-half.  The  feeding  of 
mashes  on  alternate  days,  consisting  of 
two  quarts  of  scalded  oats,  one  quart  of 
bran  and  one  quart  of  oilmeal,  with  the 
addition  of  one  pint  of  molasses,  will  do 
much  to  keen  the  bowels  in  a  laxative 
condition.  This  mash  is  highly  laxative 
in  effect  and  should  not  be  fed.  oftener 
than  once  in  4S  hours,  except  in  cases 


that  are  inclined  toward  constipation. 
The  night  feeding  is  the  best  time  for 
the  giving  of  such  a  mash.  A  day  or  two 
before  calving  the  roughage  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  should  be  reduced  about  one-half, 
and  special  care  given  to  keep  the  bowels 
open.  Unless  the  cow  is  in  a  decidedly 
laxative  condition,  a  purgative  such  as  a 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  or  a  quart  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  will  do  much  to  prevent  trouble 
at  calving  time. 

After  calving,  the  calf  should  be  taken 
away  immediately,  and  only  enough  milk 
drawn  to  relieve  extreme  pressure  on  the 
udder  for  the  first  24  hours.  This  will 
assist  in  preventing  milk  fever,  a  trou¬ 
ble  to  which  all  high  producers  are  sub¬ 
ject.  The  grain  ration  should  be  the 
same  as  for  the  two  weeks  preeeeding 
calving,  for  the  first  four  or  five  days 
after  calving,  and  the  amount  greatly 
reduced.  On  the  second  day  regular  milk¬ 
ing  at  eight-hour  intervals  should  begin. 
Grain  should  be  fed  at  each  milking, 
starting  with  one  pound  at  each  feed,  and 
increasing  a  little  on  the  fourth  day.  On 
■the  fifth  day,  if  the  cow  is  getting  along 
well,  it  is  advisable  to  begin  to  increase 
the  protein  feed  in  the  ration.  This  is 
best  done  by  making  about  one-half  of 
her  feed  of  the  regular  test  ration,  and 
after  that  daily  decreasing  the  amount 
of  fitting  ration  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  test  ration,  until  by  the  tenth 
day  the  cow  should  be  receiving  her  en¬ 
tire  feed  from  the  test  ration. 

This  ration  should  be  palatable,  con¬ 
tain  a  fairly  wide  variety  of  grains,  and 
contain  from  20  to  25  per  cent  protein. 
A  ration  that  has  given  good  results 
in  making  records  is :  200  lbs.  wheat 
bran.  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  corn- 


is  a  separate  problem,  and  the  length  of 
time  a  cow  may  be  kept  on  a  given  ra¬ 
tion,  without  tiring  of  it,  varies  with  the 
animal,  some  cows  going  through  an  en¬ 
tire  year’s  test  without  showing  signs  of 
becoming  tired  of  the  ration,  while  others 
will  require  frequent  changes  in  order 
to  keep  them  eating  and  maintaining 
production. 

In  the  case  of  a  cow  that  tires  of  her 
ration  frequently,  it  is  advisable  to  try 
her  with  a  handful  of  each  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  ration  separately,  watching 
her  manner  in  eating  them.  An  idea  may 
thus  be  formed  as  to  which  grains  par¬ 
ticularly  appeal  to  her  taste  and  which 
are  distasteful  to  her.  A  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  ration  may  then  be 
made  accordingly.  One  cow  in  the 
writer’s  experience,  frequently  grew  tired 
of  her  ration,  and  when  put  to  the  test 
of  each  individual  grain  in  the  ration,  re¬ 
fused  to  touch  gluten.  Repeated  trials  on 
the  following  day  gave  the  same  results, 
although  she  ate  all  of  the  other  grains 
with  eagerness.  A  change  was  made  in 
the  ration,  substituting  cottonseed  meal 
and  oilmeal  for  the  gluten,  and  no  more 
difficulty  was  experienced  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  test  period. 

Milking  of  test  cows  is  an  art  in  itself. 
Nearly  every  farm  hand  knows  that  the 
quickest  way  to  dry  a  cow  off,  is  to 
leave  milk  in  the  udder,  or  in  other 
words,  not  to  milk  the  cow  dry.  The 
process  of  increasing  the  milk  flow  or 
maintaining  production  is  the  direct  op¬ 
posite,  making  a  special  effort  to  secure 
the  last  drop  at  each  milking.  As  one 
successful  test  cow  milker  has  expressed 
it.  “Milk  the  cow  as  dry  as  possible,  then 
milk  her  again.’’  This  practice  will  not 
only  help  to  increase  the  milk  flow,  but 
witi  considerably  increase  the  percentage 
of  butterfat,  as  the  strippings  always  con¬ 
tain  a  much  greater  percentage  of  butter- 
fat  that  the  first  milk  drawn. 

Regularity,  exercise  and  comfort  are 
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Well-fitted  Cow  Ready  for  Production 


meal,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs 
gluten  meal,  200  lbs.  oilmeal,  10  lbs.  salt, 
10  lbs.  charcoal. 

The  cow  should,  by  now,  be  receiving 
8  or  9  lbs.  of  grain  a  day,  and  if  doing 
well,  may  be  increased  fairly  rapidly  up 
to  the  point  she  received  during  her  fit¬ 
ting  period.  Great  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised,  however,  that  there  is  no  tendency 
to  go  off  feed.  After  about  three  weeks 
of  milking  the  cow  should  have  about 
reached  her  maximum  milk  flow.  Great 
care  should  now  be  observed,  in  the 
amount  of  feed  given.  Increases  should 
be  made  on  alternate  days,  in  small 
amounts,  seldom  over  a  quarter  pound 
at  a  time,  and  the  production  carefully 
watched.  The  increase  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  discontinued  if  the  cow  fails  to 
respond  by  an  increase  at  the  pail,  or 
should  she  show  any  signs  of  going  off 
feed. 

The  amount  of  silage  fed  should  be 
limited,  in  order  that  the  cow  will  con¬ 
sume  more  grain  ;  15  to  20  lbs.  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  silage,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  or  four  feeds  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  number  of  times  the 
cow  is  milked  daily.  Beets  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  form  of  succulence,  and  may  be 
fed  at  the  rate  of  5  to  10  lbs.  at  a  feed. 
The  hay  should,  be  of  the  best  quality 
clover  or  Alfalfa,  and  should  be  fed  in 
proportion  to  what  the  cow  will  clean 
up  readily,  after  eating  her  grain,  silage 
and  beets.  From  12  to  15  lbs.  a  day  is 
about  the  proper  amount.  Some  feed¬ 
ers  prefer  to  feed  hay  after  each  grain 
feed,  while  others  prefer  to  feed  it  at  the 
first  and  last  feedings  each  day,  with  all 
of  the  silage  fed  at  the  noon  feed  with¬ 
out  hay.  This  is  purely  a  matter  of 
preference,  and  will  make  little  difference, 
provided  the  same  practice  is  followed 
all  of  the  time. 

In  making  a  yearly  record,  one  of  the 
feeder’s  greatest  problems  is  to  keep  the 
cows  eating  well  and  eager  for  their 
grain  ration.  In  the  ease  of  a  cow  that 
tires  of  her  ration,  a  sudden  change  for 
one  or  two  feeds  to  the  fitting  ration,  or 
the  substitution  of  a  moist  bran  mash 
such  as  fed  just  before  calving,  will 
usually  bring  the  animal  back  with  a 
ravenous  appetite  for  the  test  ration, 
As  before  stated,  each  individual  cow 


important  factors  in  making  a  record. 
The  feeder  and  milker  should  be  punctual 
and  feed  and  milk  each  animal  on  test  at 
a  given  time.  Irregular  feeding  and  milk¬ 
ing  will  prevent  any  cow  from  doing  her 
best  at  the  pail.  Some  exercise  should 
be  given  daily,  and  except  in  the  most 
severe  weather,  it  is  advisable  to  allow 
a  short  time  each  day  in  the  barnyard. 
The  cow  must  be  kept  comfortable  at  all 
times  if  she  is  to  maintain  a  maximum 
of  production.  Her  stall  should  be  dry 
and  reasonably  warm  in  Winter  and  cool 
in  Summer.  A  box-stall  that  will  allow 
the  animal  perfect  freedom  is  advisable. 
In  Summer  she  should  be  protected  from 
flies.  Milking  should  be  done  by  the  same 
man  so  far  as  possible.  The  cow  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  her  milker  and  a 
change  of  men  usually  results  in  a  de¬ 
crease  in  production  that  is  hard  to  over¬ 
come.  Breeding  should  be  delayed  until 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  the  lactation 
period,  in  order  that  milkflow  will  not 
be  decreased  too  much  by  the  demands 
of  the  developing  calf. 

The  testing  of  cows  requires  a  lot  of 
hard  work,  close  attention  to  detail  and 
the  exercising  of  good  judgment.  It  re¬ 
imburses  the  breeder  for  his  trouble  and 
expense  by  providing  a  more  ready  sale 
for  surplus  animals,  at  a  much  better 
price,  and  instills  in  the  heart  of  every 
true  dairyman  a  love  for  the  animals  he 
is  working  with,  that  no  other  associa¬ 
tion  between  man  and  cow  can  possibly 
bring  about.  The  entire  year's  work  is 
the  result  of  united  effort  and  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  cow  and  the  milker,  and 
strung?  indeed  is  the  man  that  has  not 
experienced  a  thrill  as  lie  watches  the 
hand  of  the  milk  scale,  or  reads  the 
figures  of  an  especially  creditable  record, 
made  by  one  of  his  herd,  on  the  cer¬ 
tificate  issued  by  the  club  at  the  end  of 
the  vear’s  work.  sumner  d.  iiollis. 


Profitable  Poultry  in 
California 

Which  is  the  more  profitable  to  raise 
chickens  for  the  market,  or  to  keep  the 
chickens  and  sell  the  eggs?  L.  A.  C. 
California. 

Poultry  raising  for  the  meat  market 


is  rather  a  side  line  of  egg  production 
than  a  special  business,  except  in  those 
cases  where  special  types  of  poultry 
products,  like  early  broilers  or  capons, 
are  made  the  chief  aim  of  the  producer. 
All  poultry  goes  to  the  market  at  some 
time,  and  this  keeps  up  a  continuous 
supply  of  what  might  be  called  a  poultry 
by-product,  interfering  with  markets  for 
poultry  specially  raised  for  sale  as  meat. 
There  are  locations  where  market  poul¬ 
try  is  raised  profitably,  some  sections 
having  a  reputation  for  the  production 
of  especially  fine  products  but,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  I  think  that  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  poultry-keeping  for  the  sale  of  meat 
alone  is  not  as  profitable  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs,  with  sale  of  market  poultry 
carried  on  as  a  secondary  matter.  Which 
would  be  most  profitable  in  your  particu¬ 
lar  case  will  depend  upon  the  demand  for 
the  kind  of  poultry  products  that  you 
may  raise  and  your  facilities  for  meeting 
that  demand.  By  inquiry  among  the 
poultry  dealers  in  your  vicinity,  you  can 
ascertain  what  products  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand  and  what  pi-ices  may  be  expected 
for  them.  Unless  you  can  produce  some¬ 
thing  different  from  ordinary  “poultry” 
for  the  market  and  receive  more  than 
ordinary  prices  for  that  product,  I  think 
that  you  would  find  egg  production  most 
likely  to  be  profitable.  The  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  are  California’s  premier  egg 
producers,  while  the  larger  breeds,  like 
the  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  the  even  heavier  fowls  are  kept 
for  special  production  of  meat.  m.  b.  d. 


Plumping  Thin  Horses 

I  have  just  bought  a  pair  of  horses 
that  are  quite  thin,  and  wish  to  fatten 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  What  kind  of 
feed  would  be  the  best?  The  horses  are 
seven  and  eight  years  old.  r.  m.  tj. 
Maine. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  put¬ 
ting  the  thin  horses  in  good  flesh  should 
be  to  have  their  teeth  attended  to  by  a 
veterinarian.  When  the  teeth  are  long, 
sharp  or  irregular,  as  they  become  in 
time  when  not  kept  in  order,  the  horse 
is  unable  properly  to  masticate  feed  and 
so  may  become  emaciated.  It  is  the  outer 
edges  of  the  upper  grinding  or  molar 
teeth,  next  to  the  cheeks  and  the  inner 
edges  of  the  lower  molar  teeth,  next  to 
the  tongue,  that  become  long  and  sharp. 
The  soft  mucous  lining  membranes  are 
consequently  lacerated.  These  sharp 
points  may  quickly  be  rasped  down  by 
the  veterinarian.  Longer  projections 
have  to  be  cut  off,  before  rasping.  In 
some  cases  split  or  diseased  molars  have 
to  be  removed. 

INext.  if  the  coat  is  long  and  rough, 
the  horse  will  thrive  much  better  if  it 
is  clipped  off.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
clip  off  the  entire  coat  then  clip  the  hair 
from  the  legs  above  the  knees  and  hocks 
and  from  the  belly  to  a  line  with  the 
straps  of  a  breast  collar  and  breeching. 
That  stops  sweating  in  the  stable  and  is 
wonderfully  helpful  in  chronic  indiges¬ 
tion. 

If  worms  have  been  noticed  in  the  feces, 
or  if  you  find  that  there  is  a  fur  of  scaly 
substance  around  the  anus  and  perhaps 
some  streaks  of  mucus  there,  intestinal 
worms  are  inhabiting  the  bowels  and 
should  be  expelled.  To  accomplish  that 
withhold  feed  for  30  hours  and  then  have 
your  veterinarian  administer  four  or  five 
drams  of  oil  of  ehenopodium  in  a  gela¬ 
tin  capsule  and  follow  immediately  with 
one  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil.  This  treat¬ 
ment  is  wonderfully  effective  and  may 
even  be  given  to  a  mare  in  foal.  Be  care¬ 
ful  that  the  linseed  oil  is  raw  and  not 
boiled.  The  latter  is  poisonous.  Also 
see  that  it  is  given  by  way  of  the  mouth 
and  not  by  way  of  the  nostrils.  When 
given  by  way  of  the  nostrils  it  will  be 
about  sure  to  run  down  the  windpipe 
into  the  lungs  and  cause  fatal  pneu¬ 
monia. 

When  these  things  have  been  attended 
to,  feed  twice  daily  blackstrap  molasses, 
1  quart ;  hot  water,  3  quarts  ;  cut  hay,  5 
lbs.;  eornmeal,  4  quarts;  coarse  wheat 
bran,  2  pints.  Give  the  usual  allowance 
of  whole  or  crushed  oats  at  noon  and 
add  long  hay  at  night.  Prefer  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay.  It  may,  at 
first,  be  necessary  to  starve  the  horses 
to  take  the  molasses  feed,  but  they  soon 
take  it  with  relish  and  it  is  a  fine 
“plumper,”  yet  does  not  cause  colic  or 
scouring.  Much  more  molasses  may  be 
fed  daily  if  needed.  Allow  access  to  rock 
salt  or  block  salt  and  provide  plenty  of 
pure  water.  A.  s.  a. 


7he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Fistulous  Wound  on  Cow 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow.  She  bruised  her¬ 
self  a  few  months  ago  by  getting  loose  in 
the  stable.  I  asked  the  veterinary  about 
it  because  a  lump  was  showing.  He  cut 
it;  water  ran  out  and  a  little  matter  had 
formed.  He  cleaned  out,  put  some  gauze 
in  the  wound  and  I  had  to  change  it.  I 
did  this  for  a- long  time,  but  the  pus  did 
not  stop.  I  asked  another  veterinary 
who  told  me  it  is  fistula.  He  cut  it  again 
and  gave  me  some  kind  of  medicine  to  put 
in  warm  water  which  turns  the  water 
purple.  I  have  done  this  for  about  two 
months,  but  the  pus  does  not  stop  run¬ 
ning.  B.  b. 

You  forgot  a  very  important  item  in 
asking  for  advice  regarding  this  case  and 
that  was  to  tell  us  the  exact  location  of 
the  original  swelling  and  the  present 
fistulous  wound  which  has  followed  open¬ 
ing  of  the  abscess.  A  fistula  is  a  discharg¬ 
ing  pipe  or  sinus  connecting  either  with 
a  secreting  gland,  such  as  the  salivary 
gland  which  secretes  saliva,  or  the  udder, 
which  secretes  milk,  with  dead  or  dis¬ 
eased  cartilage  or  other  tissue,  or  with 
a  foreign  body  which  has  entered  the  part 
at  time  of  an  accident. 

In  one  case  similar  to  that  described, 
a  large  sliver  of  wood  was  found  when 
we  cut  deeply  into  the  tissues,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  discharging  pipe,  and  in  an¬ 
other  case  of  the  sort,  where  the  swelling 
was  over  a  rib,  we  found  some  bits  and 
flakes  of  broken  bone,  from  a  rib  which 
had  been  fractured.  Treatment  in  those 
cases  consisted  of  removal  of  the  foreign 
bodies  mentioned, ,  and  that  is  necessary 
whenever  such  an  object  is  discovered  in 
a  discharging  wound. 

When  the  chronic  fistulous  sore  oc¬ 
curs  upon  the  bone  of  a  leg  we  usually 
find  that  the  shell  of  the  cannon  bone,  or 
leg  bone,  has  been  shattered.  When  that 
has  happened  without  causing  an  external 
wound,  the  bruised  part  swells,  pus  forms 
and  breaks  through  the  skin,  or  is  liber¬ 
ated  by  lancing.  Then  pus  continues  to 
flow  or  exude  and  healing  fails  to  ensue. 

When  such  a  fistulous  wound  is  probed 
the  bone  is  felt  and  by  that  time  it  has 
become  diseased  or  necrotic  and  can  be 
removed  by  elevation  and  the  use  of  for¬ 
ceps.  Afterward,  treatment  consists  in 
cleansing  the  wound,  injecting  tincture  of 
iodine  or  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  mer- 
curochrome  and  then’ keeping  the  wound 
well  dusted  with  an  antiseptic  dressing 
powder  until  healed. 

When  bone  has  been  diseased  swab¬ 
bing  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  be- 


Gluten  feed  .  45.40 

Flour  middlings  .  37.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  39.65 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  43.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  54.10 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


Nov.  4-Feb.  12. — Short  course  in  flori¬ 
culture,  New  York  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — Poultry  short  course, 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — General  farming  short 
course,  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-March  12. — Special  course  in 
floriculture,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  12-15. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  13-15. — 'New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Edgerton  Park,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-20. — Annual  meeting  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-21. — Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  'Society,  annual  meeting,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

Feb._  1-3. — ‘National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  annual  meeting,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Feb.  1-3. — Tractor  school.  State  Insti- 
tute^of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 


1  eb.  1-5. — Farmers’  and  Homemakers’ 
Meek.  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College, 
Madison.  Wis. 

Feb.  1-5. — Third  annual  All-American 
Turkey  Exposition,  Grand  Forks,  No 
Dak. 

Feb.  4-6. — Ford  car  school,  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale.  N.  Y. 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Jan.  2,  1926. 

Better  feeling  on  all  classes  of  killing 
stock.  Comparisons  with  week  ago  -  Beef 
steers,  strong  to  25c  higher;  top,  $10; 
bulk  of  sales,  $8.25  to  $9.  She  stock  and 
bulls  sharing  full  advance.  Stockers  and 
feeders,  firm ;  most  sales  25c  higher ; 
bulk,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  season  about  at  an 
end.  Calves,  firm ;  top  vealers,  $15 ; 
spots  higher.  Ilogs.  strong  to  25c  high¬ 
er  ;  top  westerns,  $13.75;  bulk,  $13.25  to 
$13.o0. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  January  2, 
1926;  Cattle,  55  cars:  21  Chicago,  9 
Virginia,  8  Pennsylvania,  4  St.  Paul,  3 
Iowa,  2  West  Virginia.  1  Canada,  1  Buf¬ 
falo,  1  St.  Louis,  1  Tennessee,  1  Ken¬ 
tucky,  1  Indiana,  1  North  Carolina,  1 
Michigan ;_  containing  1.423  head.  27 
calves,  62o  hogs,  139  sheep.  Compared 
with  week  previous  :  Cattle  60  cars,  con¬ 
taining  1,614  head,  36  calves,  1,627  hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 


fore  treatment,  may  help.  Injection  of 
a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
(the  purple  drug  you  mention)  is  bene¬ 
ficial  when  the  wound  or  discharge  has 
a  bad  odor. 

We  can  only  advise  that  in  the  case  in 
question  probing  should  be  done  to  locate 
the  diseased  tissue,  or  bone,  or  foreign 
object  which  gives  rise  to  the  pus,  that 
it  may  be  removed  at  once  and  appro¬ 
priate  after  treatment  applied  daily  until 
healing  is  complete. 

Until  a  veterinarian  can  be  employed 
clip  off  the  hair  and  cleanse  the  skin, 
then  enlarge  fhe  opening  and  scrape  out 
any  diseased,  tissue  you  can  find ;  then 
inject  tincture  of  iodine  and  insert  a 
strip  of  sterilized  gauze,  after  saturating 
it  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  turpen¬ 
tine  and  two  parts  of  raw  linseed  oil. 

A.  S.  A. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Jan.  4,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford.  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Relle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette.  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats . 53% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 97% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 95% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $35.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  36.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  44.40 

White  hominy  . 36.90 


Steers.  —  Good  to  choice,  $9.50  to 
$10.50;  fair  to  good,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair,  $7.75  to  $8.75 ;  common  to 
medium,  $6.50  to  $7.75. 

Bulls. — 6rQod_to  choice,  $6.50  to  $7.25 ; 
fair  to  good,  $5.75_  to  $6.50 ;  medium  to 
good,  $4.50  to  $5.75;  common  to  medium. 
$4  to  $4.50. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8.50  to  $9  ; 
good  to  choice,  $7.75  to  $S.50;  medium 
to  good,  $5.75  to  $7.75  ;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $4  to  $5.75. 

_  Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7 ;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $4.50  to  $6;  common  to 
medium,  $3.50  to  $4.50 ;  canners  and  cut¬ 
ters,  $1.75  to  $3.50. 

Stockers  and  Feeder  Steers. — Good  to 
choice,  $S.25  to  $9;  fair  to  good,  $7.25 
to  $8.25;  medium  to  fair,  $6.25  to  $7.25; 
common  to  medium,  $4.50  to  $6.25. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.25 
to  $7.25 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.25  to  $6.25 ; 
medium  to  fair,  $4.50  to  $5.25;  common 
to  medium,  $4  to  $4.50. 

Calves — Good  to  choice,  $13.25  to  $15 : 
medium,  $10.50  to  $13.25;  common,  $5 
to  $10.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$12.50  to  $13 ;  mediumweights,  150 
to  200  lbs.,  $13  to  $13.50;  lightweights, 
100  to  150  lbs.,  $12.75  to  $13.50;  rough 
stock,  $10.50  to  $12.50. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  to  Farmers — Milling  wheat,  bu., 
$1.65;  corn,  75c.  Hay,  baled,  Timothy, 
$17  to  $18 ;  straw,  $li  to  $12. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds. — Bran,  ton,  $3S 
to  $39 ;  shorts,  $38  to  $39 ;  hominy, 
$41.50  to  $42.50 ;  middlings,  $43.50  to 
$44.50 ;  linseed,  $5S  to  $59 :  gluten,  $50 
to  $51;  ground  oats,  $41  to  $42;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $42  to  $43 ;  cottonseed,  41  per 
cent,  $47  to  $48.  Dairy  feed,  16  per 
cent.  $37.50  to  $38.50;  IS  per  cent,  $42 
to  $43  ;  20  per  cent.  $44  to  $45 ;  24  per 
cent.  $49.50  to  $50.50;  25  per  cent,  $52 
to  $53.  Horse  feed,  85  per  cent.  845  to 
$46;  Alfalfa  meal,  fine,  $46  to  $47i 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — -Creamery,  extra  45%  to  46c; 
first,  43  to  45c ;  seconds,  41  to  42c. 

Cheese. — Fresh,  extra,  25  to  26c;  held, 
extras,  27%  to  2Sc. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
46  to  47c;  mixed  colors,  44  to  45c;  white, 
42  to  43c ;  western,  firsts,  41  to  42c, 
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Fruits.  —  Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  bbl.,  $3  to  $S ;  cranberries,  half 
bbl.  box,  $7  to  $8. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hav,  No.  1,  Tim¬ 
othy,  $28  to  $29  ;  No.  2,  $26  to  $27  ;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover,  mixed,  $22  to  $26 ; 
swale,  $18  to  $20;  straw,  rye,  $22  to 
$23;  oat,  $15  to  $16. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $4.85  to  $5 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  29  to  32c; 
chickens,  large,  27  to  30c;  small,  23  to 
25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  35c; 
broilers,  32  to  40c ;  roasting  chickens,  35 
to  38c ;  roosters,  18  to  25c ;  turkeys,  45c 
to  55c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $5  to 
$10 ;  beets,  box,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  cabbage, 
bbl., ^$2  to  $2.75  ;  carrots,  box,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
celery,  box,  $2  to  $3;  lettuce,  bu.  box, 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
squash,  turban  and  marrow,  bbl.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  blue  Hubbard,  lb.,  2  to  2%c ;  toma¬ 
toes,  hothouse,  lb..  35  to  40c?  turnips, 
box.  50c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.50 
to  $3. 


SWINE 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  .29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.56(5)  .58 

Cheese,  lb . 32 (5>  .45' 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60(5)  .70 

Fowls,  lb . 35(5)  .42 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45(5)  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 35@  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45@  .60 

Potatoes,  lb . 05(5)  .06 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 07»5>  .08 

Onions,  lb . 05 @  .07 

Lettuce,  head  . 10(5)  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 04(5)  .06 

Cauliflower,  head . 30(5)  .45 

Apples,  doz . 25(5)  .60 

Grapes,  lb . 20(@  .30 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  6  to  7  wks.  old,  84.75,  and  8  to  9  wks.  old,  85. 
40  Chesters,  Purebreds,  6  to  7  wks.  old.  85.50 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your 
Depot.  If  not  satisfactory  return  at  my  expense 
All  pigs  C.  O.  D.  Tel.— Wob.  1415. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

[1U  ROCS  °rion  an<i  Sensation  Breed- 
jl^uiu/vo  ing.  A11  8B88  for  8ale 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

fl urn cc _ Qnufo  Fall  Pigs. 

UUIUbfr  QUITb  Elmwood  Farms,  P.0IB«xl5f|Br*dford,H.y. 

F?r  Saje-Duroc-Jerseys fichw BreVuom^gistlfr0 

ed  stock.  Pleasantdale  Farms,  West  Orange,  N..J, 

Choice  Young  Registered  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

weighing  around  100  lbs.  each,  at  $25.  Choice  -250-ib  bred 

gfl! s  short rect‘ 

30  C.  While  Berkshire cS?i£0gSS5  Pigs  and  Shoats 

Chester  Whites-Pigs  all  Ages 

NT  oil  ft  n  1  f  1  l—  —  T—  1.1  1  *  .  *  -m 


National  Champion  blood  lines, 
proval.  CLOUDLAND  FARM 


Shipped  on  ap- 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


For  Prolific  BERKSHIRES 

with  size,  type  and  stamina.  Pigs  only  from  ten'totwelve 
weeks.  Sat,  giiai’ntd.  Jno.  C.  Bream,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

All  ages.  On  approval.  C.  O.  D. 

Wiant  Farm,  Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


DOGS 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Business  very  dull.  Recent  quotations 
at  Boston  are :  Fine  strictly  combing, 
53c;  fine  clothing,  46  to  47e;  half  blood, 
strictly  combing,  53  to  54c;  half. blood, 
clothing,  4Sc ;  three-eighths  blood,  strictly 
combing,  54  to  55c;  three-eighths  blood, 
clothing,  47  to  48c. 


"What  did  you  put  in  this  prescrip¬ 
tion?"  "That  I  can  tell  only  to  the  doc¬ 
tor,"  said  the  druggist.  “The  doctor 
wants  to  know.  Seems  I  gave  you  a 
Chinese  laundry  ticket  and  you'  filled 
that." — Peabody  Star. 


GUARDIAN  AIREDALES 

Three  outstanding  seven-months-old  pups  for  sale.  Fe¬ 
male,  $80.  Males,  $85  arid  $50,  The  pick  of  a  litter 
each  individual  is  right  in  every  way.  Pedigreed  and  re) 
gistered.  Address  P.  BRANDBETH.  White  Birches.  Bethel.  Conn. 

A  T  G4 TIIO  Wirehaired  Fox  Terrier 
1  VI U  KINS8  POINT  REPRODUCTION 
Nine  Champions  in  four  generations.  Gets  right  sort  of 
pups.  Stud  card  upon  request.  GLENGAE  KENNELS,  Boanton.N.J. 

Wanted  Immediately— Pedigreed  Puppies  po™?? 

Airedales,  Collies,  Chows.  Must  have  parents  reg  A  k’ 
C.  State  color— lowest  price.  JOHN  8ENS0N,  Mtdwi,,  Mess! 

mi  I  IP  DTIPDIFC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
LULLlLi  r  1 1 1  i  I r.»i  raised  Stock;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  8»  66.1  West  Chester,  Ps. 

GERMAN  POLICE  DOGS 

Females  for  sale.  MARY  E.  GRAHAM,  Castile.  New  York 

English  Shepherd  Pups  Fef^Tcrgers)aicTF,?n,:oerhf3N. 
Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

ty.  Registered.  BOWMEN  OOI,LIK  FA  KH  Msn.fleld,  Ohio 

A  rSTi/D-Collies  of  Type  ^eaa„ndd  SSSi 

ors.  Pedigreed.  Contain  best  blood  lines  in  country,  re* 
SONABLE  rates.  Glengae  Collie  Kennels,  Boonton,  n.  j. 

BEAUTIFUL  Pn||j«  p,mQ  Priced  to  sell. 

PEDIGREED  UOIlie  TjpS  SWEET  REST  KENNELS,  Th.rndike,  Maine 

Jed  i greed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  *  ox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  P». 


_ _ _  DE0IGREE0  Police  Puppiea  of  superior  quality.  Don’t  buy  until 

‘  —  1  you  get  our  prices.  Sat,  guar.  Wylde  Echo  Farm.  Barton.*!. 

FUR  COAT  Si  3.75  1  ^al«  Pips 


Send  ns  cow  hide  and  we  will  make 
you  a  short  CHORE  COAT  like  the 
one  shown  at  the  price  quoted.  It  is 
made  up  with  the  fur  on  the  inside, 
leather  on  the  outside,  roll  fur  col¬ 
lar,  turned  back  fur  cuffs.  Great  for 
auto  driving,  work  in  the  woods  and 
on  the  farm.  Average  hide  will  bo 
sufficient  to  make  coat,  mittens  and 
cap,  all  three  for  $19. 75,  or  coat 
alone  for  $13.75.  If  you  do  not 
have  hide  we  will  furnish  coat  for 
$22.50.  For  right  size  give  bust 
measure,  size  collar  and  inside  length  of  arm. 
W e  tan  any  kind  of  hide  or  fur  skin  and  make 
any  kind  of  fur  garment.  Get  our  big  free  catalog. 

We  Tan  Them 
You  Wear  Them 


AiredaleS:|hady'sideFai-mS°' D-  SeMad°sroTNp¥: 

Scotch  COLLIE-Welsh  Shepherd  Pups 

Nature  born  heelers.  85  up.  Ship  COD  any¬ 
where.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.Y. 

COR  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

•  Highly  pedigreed  imported  German  police  dog.  Fee, 
$25.  X).  BAN GBERG  King-wood.  Manor,  N.  J. 

*  INVESTIGATE  “-but  shepherds  with  herding  instinct. 
Remember  my  English  or  W elsh  Shepherds  are  vaccinated 
—distemper  proof,  which  promotes  health  and  beauty 
Reduced  prices.  Buy  now.  GEO.  BOORMAN.  Marathon,  N.  T. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


Rochester  Fur  Dressing  Company  AYRSHIRES  Slid  HOLSTEIIVS 


667  West  Ave. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred- A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  fox  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED,  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  W  eost. 

100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys. 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 

Two  Pure  Bred  Holstein  Bulls  I  0°® lb-  br-ee<?lng-  °ne 

Fertile  Acres  Stock  Farm 


ready  for  light  service, 
_  Delhi,  N.Y. 

FERRETS  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 

i  v  gies,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Booklet,  10  cents. 

Greenwich,  Ohio 


Pi'ice  list  free. 

H,  KEEFER  &  CO. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices  I  ^or  25  Choice  Durham  Heifers 

nr  n  an  .  _  ^  I  01*6(1  tiG  ft  DVATT  wh  h  VO  J  WOOrt  C  town.]  A  knalnAvi  \  _ _ _ 


We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WJ,W1  DJURT  FARMt  „  ,  ,M  (|  pkn,  p> 

LONICERA  GUERNSEYS 

Accredited  Herd.  May  Rose  blood  thru  Langwater 
Valiant  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Bull  calves  from  A.  R. 
cows  at  bargain  prices. 

LONICERA  FARMS  Douglassville,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Si)  Grade  Guernsey  £JiE£,.5i3icS5 

Out  of  extra  well  bred  registered  Guernseys. 
Herd  Federal  and  State  Tested  for  Tuberculosis. 

Clapboard  11111  Farm*  Co.  New  Caiman,  Conn. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves  ?r«mtoAd$va0n°cks ReVis1-^1 

Dams.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS  Katonah,  Hew  York 


bred  to  a  thoroughbred  registered  Aberdeen  Angus 
bull  This  bull  is  39  mos,  old,  raised  by  Clayton 
J  aylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y.,  a  mighty  niee  hull,  and  is 
also  for  sale.  Write  A.  M.  TARBELL,  Owner,  Haddonfield, 
“•  4,.  or  E.  D.  HILLARY,  on  farm  atRushford,  New  York. 


Farm  Co-operation 

Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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<Ihc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  16,  1926 


FEED  f . 

MORE  "'MEAL 

YOU  may  have  been  feeding  a  certain  amount’of  Linseed  Meal  for  it 
laxative  effect — its  beneficial  action  on  the  bowels.  But  are  you 
aware  that  liberal  quantities,  fed  for  the  PROTEIN  content,  show 
plendid  results  ?  The  following  are  typical  endorsements  of  the  general 
qualities  of  Linseed  Meal : 

Increased  Milk  Flow  15%  Profitable  for  Anyone  Who 
to  25%.  Feeds  Cattle  or  Hogs. 

J.  H.  Berger,  Mgr.  Jersey  Crest  Farms.  Mr.  C.  W.  Falcon,  Secretary  Marion  Inter- 
°cor»to  Fail8  WiS  writes:  "Approxi-  State  Fair  Association,  Marion,  Iowa, 
mately  10%  to  15%  of  our  ration  consists  of  ^  ^  £  ,  T  •  a  „;rvC 

Linseed  Meal.  I  have  found  that  in  many  states:  1  feed  Linseed  Meal  .o  pigs 
instances,  it  has  increased  our  milk  flow  the  time  they  commence  to  eat  till  they  go 
15%  to  25%,  especially  in  cases  where  the  on  the  market,  right  with  the  other  feeds, 
hay  was  poor.”  ground,  in  self  feeders.  They  get  all  they 

Rflof  want  to  eat.  I  would  say  that  Linseed 

Shortens  rSeer  rinishing  Meal  js  pl0fitable  for  anyone  who  feeds 

Period  30  to  40  Days.  cattle  or  hogs.” 

R.  J.  Barrett,  Dallas  Center,  Iowa,  says:  - AND  LIKEWISE  IT’S  PROFIT- 

"Linseed  Meal  shortens  the  finishing  period  A  itr  F  FOR°SHFEP  AND  POULTRY, 

from  30  to  40  days  over  straight  corn  and  rr yfft  t  FNT  FOR  HORSES 

clover  hay.  and  gives  a  much  better  appear-  AND  E XCE L LENT  F OK  HUKbtis, 

ance  and  a  smoother  coat  of  hair.  AS  WE  CAN  READILT  PRO\  E. 

Balance  Your  Rations  for  Greater  Profit 

We  can  help  you — easily  but  accurately — it  has  all  been 
‘  figured  out  in  the  two  books  listed  in  the  Coupon  below. 
These  books  are  chock  full  of  feeding  rations  which  include 
all  manner  of  feeds  in  various  propor¬ 
tions,  extensively  used  by  farmers, 
breeders,  feeders  and  experiment  sta- 
=aSrL tions.  Get  these  books,  and  in  addition 
write  to  our  Secretary,  who  has  had  ex- 
tensive  farm  and  experiment  station 
experience,  if  you  have  any  unusual  feed- 
*-  -  ~  ing  problems  to  solve.  No  obligation. 

LjnseedfCri^^ 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  tither  or  both  of  the  books  I  have  checked  until  an  “X  below: 

□  Booklet  "Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as  told 

by  Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and  Dairymen.  Name . 

□  Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Linseed  . 

Meal  ”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author  with  iown . 

W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Recognized  ^Authority  on  s 

Stock  Feeding— “Feeds  and  Feeding.  R-  F.  D . . Jta  . 

FFFnfZMj3kTl  Costs  Little.  Earns  Much 

*  IEAL 


Lire  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minklef 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modern  humane 
way.  No  crushing  —a 
single  Btroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cows 
and  steers  are  gentler  and  saler. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
Bull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 


BOX  1  22 


JAS.  SCULLY 

Pomeroy,  Pa, 


Haaves,  Cough*,  Condition, 
ar,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tha  Newton  Remedy  Co, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


'*1 

W  Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
HI  Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Mm  Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
EgtSa  and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
||pr  Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

£pf  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free, 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duce*  Strains,  Painful,  Knotted,  Swollen  Vein*.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drop*  required  at  an  applicadon.  Price 
31.25  per  bottle  at  dealer*  or  delivered. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Hay  and  Fodder  Grinder 

J® 


flaws? 

LETZ  HOME  MADE 
FEED  ? 


WHAT  WILL  YOU 

FOLKS  DO  FOR  ME 
I  FEED  YOU 


Ewe'll  make 

BETTER  PORK 
AND  MORE  OF  f 


four  Cattle.Hogs 

'and  Poultry 

would  say  so  too 


You’ll  be  surprised  how  well  and  how 
soon  your  animals  respond  to  the  Letz 
System  of  feeding  home-grown,  home 
ground,  home  mixed  feeds. 

Dairy  cows  make  15%  to  30%  more  milk.  Beef 
cattle  are  ready  for  market  4  to  6  weeks  sooner. 
Hogs  make  WINTER  gains  as  cheaply  and  quickly 
as  they  do  in  summer.  Hens  lay  all  winter. 

Young  animals  grow  faster  and  thrive. 

Feed  crops  go  twice  as  far. 

Results  never  fail  when  you  cut  and  grind  rough- 
age  and  grains  together  as  explained  in  the  big  free 
LETZ  Feeding  Manual.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

LETZ,  123  East  Rd.,  Crown  Point,  End. 


TLL  GIVE  25/o 
,  MORE  MILK 
ON  20%  LESS 
(FEED  AND  FEEL1 
THE  BETTER 
FOR  IT 

Fll  TOP  THE 
PRIME  MARKET 
'3TOb  WEEKS  SOONER1 


LETZ 

MIXED  FEED  MAKER 


Feeding  Small  Dairy 

We  have  a  small  dairy  and  the  cows 
are  being  fed  a  mixture  of  Alfalfa  and 
Timothy  hay,  corn  fodder,  beets  and  car¬ 
rots  cut  up  together,  and_  the  following 
mixture :  200  lbs.  gluten,  150  lbs.  oilmeal, 
150  lbs.  bran,  500  lbs.  ground  oats.  Is 
this  a  good  ground  feed,  and  if  not  what 
would  you  advise  for  an  addition  to  the 
mixture.  The  cows  are  part  Jerseys  and 
part  'Holsteins,  all  in  milk.  L.  M.  it. 

You  do  not  say  whether  the  gluten  you 
are  using  is  gluten  feed  or  gluten  meal. 
There  is  a  vast  difference.  Gluten  feed 
carries  23  per  cent  protein,  gluten  meal 
about  40  per  cent.  If  your  mixture  is 
restricted  to  gluten  feed,  then  your  ra¬ 
tion  is  low  in  protein  ;  if  you  are  using 
gluten  meal,  you  have  an  ample  propor¬ 
tion  of  protein. 

We  presume  that  you  have  home-grown 
oats,  in  which  event  the  carbohydrates 
can  be  restricted  to  this  one  source.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  addition  of 
some  yellow  corn,  substituting  in  part 
of  the  oats,  would  make  the  combination 
more  palatable. 

For  the  conditions  you  describe,  we 
would  propose  a  ration  carrying  from  22 
to  24  per  cent  of  protein,  especially  if 
the  bulk  of  the  hay  available  is  Timothy 
hay  rather  than  Alfalfa.  Oats  at  their 
present  level  constitute  a  very  economi¬ 
cal  source  of  carbohydrates  and  naturally 
it  is  desirous  to  use  them  extensively  as 
a  source  of  carbohydrates.  It  must  he 
remembered,  however,  that  they  are  com¬ 
paratively  high  in  fiber  and  low  in  di¬ 
gestibility,  and  that  a  ration  for  high- 
producing  cows  should  contain  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  dry  matter  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  fiber  and  should  trace  to 
sources  that  insure  digestible  units  that 
will  produce  the  best  results.  F.  c.  M. 


THIS  winter,  keep  your 
horses  fit  and  sound  with 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam. 
Known  for  42  years  as  a  re¬ 
liable  and  effective  veteri¬ 
nary  remedy  for  Spavin, 
Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Splint, 
Grease,  Thoroughpin,  Quit- 
tor,  Wind  Galls,  Poll  Evil, 
Laryngitis,  Fistula,  Sprains, 
Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Calk 
Wounds,  Shoe  Boils. 

Leaves  no  scar  or  blemish. 
Keep  a  bottle  of  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam  on  hand, 
always  ready  for  emer¬ 
gencies.  Apply  it  yourself 
—  directions  with  bottle. 
$2.00perbottleat  druggists,  or 
direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

The  Lawrence -Willi  a  ms  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


year 

to  pay 


Handling  Brood  Sow 

How  young  can  a  sow  be  bred,  six  or 
seven  months,  or  should  they  beT  older? 
What  is  good  for  a  sow  that  kills  her 
pigs?  What  is  the  best  food  for  a  sow 
carrying  a  litter?  M.  W.  W. 

Ordinarily  it  is  desirable  to  breed  a 
young  sow  when  she  is  nine  months  old 
and  let  her  farrow  her  first  litter  of 
pigs  when  she  is  about  a  year  old.  Much 
depends  upon  the  way  she  has  been 
grown,  for  undersized  animals,  even 
though  they  may  be  old  enough  in 
months,  should  never  be  used  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  Unless  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  development  of  frame  and  more  or 
less  roominess  in  evidence,  difficulty  is 
apt  to  be  experienced  at  farrowing  time 
and  the  sow,  as  well  as  the  pigs,  be  lost. 

Pig  eating  is  a  habit  formed  by  some 
sows,  usually  the  result  of  insufficient 
variety  in  the  ration  or  too  close  con¬ 
finement  in  pens.  Oftentimes  it  is  the 
result  of  over-feeding  during  parturition, 
which  develops  nervousness,  inflamed 
udders,  and  prompts  a  condition  that 
urges  the  mother  to  practice  this  vice.  It 
can  be  avoided  by  allowing  the  brood 
sow  plenty  of  exercise,  giving  her  some 
skim-milk  or  digester  tankage  or  some 
form  of  animal  protein  in  her  daily  ra¬ 
tion,  and  insisting  particularly  at  the 
farrowing  time  that  the  placental  mem¬ 
branes,  the  dead  pigs,  and  the  released 
umbilical  cords  be  removed  from  the  far¬ 
rowing  pen. 

The  sow’s  ration  previous  to  farrow¬ 
ing  should  be  bulky  and  restricted  in 
amount,  so  that  the  impulse  of  milk 
production  would  not  be  prompted  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  realize  an  inflamed 
condition  in  the  udders.  The  use  of 
Epsom  salts  or  some  other  laxative  in 
the  ration  previous  to  farrowing  often- 
liines  suspends  such  difficulties,  thins 
down  the  blood,  and  creates  a  condition 
more  favorable  to  rest  and  release. 

A  very  useful  ration  that  can  be  fed 
to  a  brood  sow  during  her  gestation 
period  would  result  from  combining  the 
following  ingredients:  Corn,  5  parts; 
ground  oats.  3  parts;  wheat  bran,  1  part; 
wheat  middlings,  1  part ;  digester  tank¬ 
age,  1  part. 

If  the  milk  is  available,  digester  tank¬ 
age  is  unnecessary.  If  sows  can  have 
access  to  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  during 
this  period,  they  will  make  good  use  of 
the  ash  and  mineral  matter  that  it 
makes  available.  f.  c.  m. 


i^JhnesUcam, 

SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month¬ 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  froe  catalog 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Color  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn  t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


FRYE’S 

Cattle  Cards 

have  STRONG  HANDLES 
and  FIRM  TEETH  which 
will  give  you  lasting  service. 

Our  name  on  every  card. 

Mfy(.  by  E  B.FRYE  &. SON,  Wilton, NH.  , 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawns.  Churches. 
Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
_\Vrite  lor  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Price*. 

^Kokomo  Fence  M  fg.  Co. 

Dept.  407  Kokomo,  Ind. 


DIRECT 
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WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


K1TSELMAN  FENCE 

•*l  Saved  ZS%c  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Tondry ,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence, Posts, (dates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  BOX330  MUNGIE,  INDIANA 


Qhe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  Dairy;  Keeping 
Records 

What  would  be  our  best  dairy  ration? 

We  have  clover  hay,  silage,  oats  and 
buckwheat.  At  present  we  are  using  a 
ready-mixed-  ration  and  would  like  to 
try  a  homemade  ration.  We  have  a  herd 
of  15  cows.  We  would  like  to  keep  a 
record  of  every  cow  and  its  milk.  Could 
you  tell  us  where  to  get  the  blank  record 
sheets?  D.  S. 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No  doubt  you  could  obtain  from  the 
local  cow-testing  association,  or  from  the 
t>airy  Husbandry  Division  of  Cornell 
University,  appropriate  blanks  for  re¬ 
cording  the  daily  production  of  each  cow 
in  your  herd. 

You  are  acting  wisely  in  determining 
the  daily  and  monthly  production  of  each 
cow.  This  plan  will  enable  you  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  boarders  and  determine  such 
cows  as  are  proving  unprofitable  in  your 
herd.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  daily 
weighings  of  each  cow’s  milk — weighings 
once  each  week  will  determine  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  monthly  produc¬ 
tion  of  each  individual.  Calculations 
based  upon  this  plan  may  vary  slightly 
from  regular  weighings,  but  the  varia¬ 
tion  will  be  so  slight  that  the  errors  can 
be  overlooked. 

Of  course  you  must  determine  for 
yourself  and  in  your  own  way,  whether 
it  will  be  more  profitable  for  you  to  uti¬ 
lize  a  ready-mixed  ration  or  a  shovel 
mixture.  If  you  can  secure  standard 
grains  at  reasonable  prices  and  obtain 
the  kinds  of  feeds  that  you  want  when 
you  want  them,  obviously  home  mixing 
has  many  advantages.  In  any  event,  it 
is  necessary  to  select  a  ration  carrying 
a  high  percentage  of  digestible  nutrients, 
one  that  yields  the  required  amount  of 
protein  and  one  that  is  not  filled  with 
useless  l’oughage  materials  such  as  oat 
hulls,  Alfalfa  stems,  and  mill  sweepings. 
So  many  mixed  feeds  nowadays  are  made 
for  a  new  dollar  rather  than  for  the  cow 
that  dairymen  must  exercise  judgment  in 
selecting  brands. 

If  you  have  clover  hay,  silage,  oats  and 
buckwheat,  you  have  a  splendid  basis  for 
a  home-mixed  ration.  Clover  hay  is  one 
of  the  best  of  roughages — it  is  rich  in 
protein,  high  in  ash,  and  if  fed  liberally 
with  silage,  would  make  milk-making 
profitable.  To  supplement  your  grain, 
oats,  and  buckwheat,  you  will  need  to 
purchase  only  linseed  meal,  gluten  meal, 
cottonseed  meal,  all  standard  protein  car¬ 
riers,  and  we  suggest  the  following  mix 
ture :  150  lbs.  buckwheat  middlings,  200 
lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  cornmeal,  150 
lbs.  oilmeal,  150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  150 
lbs.  gluten  feed. 

If  the  cottonseed  meal  carries  as  much 
at  40  per  cent  of  protein  and  the  gluten 
feed  carrier  23  per  cent,  and  the  oil- 
meal  is  genuine,  this  combination  will 
yield  between  23  and  24  per  cent  of  crude 
protein.  This  is  ample  for  cows  of  aver¬ 
age  production.  Give  the  animals  all  of 
the  silage  and  clover  hay  that  they  will 
consume  with  relish  and  feed  1  lb.  of  the 
grain  mixture  for  each  3  or  3 lbs.  of 
milk  produced  per  cow  per  day.  Make 
sure  that  the  individual  cows  are  fed  in 
proprtion  to  their  daily  production,  for 
this  practice  is  essential  if  it  is  desired 
to  produce  the  most  milk  and  to  obtain 
it  the  most  economically. 

Additional  mineral  constituents  are  not 
requisite  in  case  the  cows  are  fed  liberal¬ 
ly  with  clover  hay.  This  roughage  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  very  best  sources  for 
ash  and  mineral  matter  and  surely  if  the 
cows  are  deserving  of  the  name  “milk 
cows”  you  could  produce  milk  profitably 
with  the  above  ration  at  hand.  E.  C.  M. 


a 

Where  the  Dog  Churns 

Years  ago,  before  the  age  of  gasolene 
engines,  you  would  find  a  tread  power  on 
most  “up-to-date  farms.”  They  were  of 
all  sizes,  from  the  big  one  in  which  two 
or  three  horses  toiled  side  by  side,  down 
to  the  little  machine  in  which  the  family 
dog  developed  light  power.  We  have 
often  seen  the  herd  bull  stepping  in  one 
of  these  powers  on  his  endless  journey  to 
turn  the  churn  or  even  grind  feed  for  the 


cows.  These  powers  were  used  for  saw¬ 
ing  wood,  grinding  feed,  pumping,  thresh¬ 
ing,  and  many  other  common  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  The  power  was  cheap  and  reliable, 
but  with  the  coming  of  gasolene  the  tread 
powers  have  walked  themselves  out  of 
use.  Few,  if  any,  of  them  remain.  We 
have  found  one,  however,  employed  by 
Frank  B.  Flick  of  Bucks  Co.,  Penn. 
This  is  a  small  machine  worked  by  a 
large  dog.  This  is  a  Scotch  Collie  dog 
named  Dewey.  He  weighs  47  lbs.,  and 
has  been  trained  so  that  he  rather  enjoys 
the  work.  His  “training”  consisted  in 
hanging  a  piece  of  meat  just  ahead  of 
him  when  in  the  power.  In  his  efforts  to 
walk  up  to  the  meat,  Dewey  kept  the 
machine  going.  He  finally  found  that  he 
never  could  get  to  the  meat,  but  like  a 
true  philosopher,  he  kept  on  walking,  and 
thus  developed  power.  Dewey  is  a  laun- 
dryman,  for  the  tread  power  is  attached 
to  the  family  washing  machine,  or  may 
be  used  on  a  churn.  There  may  be  other 
dog  powers  in  use,  but  we  think  in  most 
cases  gasolene  has  blown  the  family  dog 
into  a  lazy  life. 


Tuberculin  Testing  in 
Vermont 

Having  noted  many  inquiries  in  regard 
to  bovine  tuberculosis  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
I  am  writing  to  give  a  few  Vermont  ex¬ 
periences  with  it. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  testing  has  been 
going  on  in  Vermont  for  over  25  years,  I 


think.  Our  plan  has  been  voluntary  test¬ 
ing.  The  owner  of  a  tested  herd  is  now 
required  to  keep  all  animals  not  from  an 
accredited  herd  away  from  his  premises, 
or  to  keep  under  quarantine  away  from 
his  stock  until  they  have  passed  a  test 
and  a  60-day  retest. 

The  last  Legislature  adopted  an  area 
plan  for  towns.  So  far  this  area  test 
has  been  given  only  in  towns  where  there 
were  many  accredited  herds,  and  the 
owners  were  all  in  favor  of  it.  Bear  in 
mind,  these  towns  for  many  years  have 
tested  cows  for  tuberculosis  under  the 
voluntary  plan.  The  results  show  one 
town,  over  1,900  cows,  only  five  reactors; 
one  town,  over  2,400  cows,  only  five  re¬ 
actors  ;  one  town,  17  reactors.  This 
shows  the  possibility  of  eradication,  with 
the  proper  amount  of  co-operation. 

I  know  little  of  the  human  health  side 
of  the  question.  I  know  of  one  case 
where  rumor  said  a  child  had  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  on  this  farm  there  had  been 
bovine  tuberculosis,  although  the  herd 
never  has  been  tested, 
known  two  men  who  died  of  tuberculosis. 
On  each  farm  where  they  were  born  and 
raised  the  dairies  had  been  tested  at 
times  and  reactors  found.  The  reactors 
were  affected  with  tuberculosis,  so  as  to 
be  visible  to  the  layman  or  anyone.  I 
know  of  another  young  man  on  such  a 
farm  who  had  it  and  recovered.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  of  the  above  cases  were 
traceable  to  cows. 

The  economic  side  is  plainer.  If  you 
have  it  in  your  herd,  you  will  in  time 
lose  cows  with  it.  A  sick  cow  is  not  a 
good  producer.  It  might  take  years  to 
have  it  in  a  herd  badly  enough  to  have 
cotvs  fail  to  be  good  producers,  and  to 
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have  them  die  with  it ;  again,  it  might  be 
a  matter  of  a  few  months.  I  have  known 
of  herds  being  tested  because  they  were 
losing  cows  with  it.  Cows  from  accred¬ 
ited  herds  here  in  Vermont  sell  well. 
It  is  difficult  to  sell  at  any  price  cattle 
not  tested.  Vermont  has  had  much  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  subject.  Our  voluntary 
plan  is  slow  and  costly,  but  does  not 
cause  much  hard  feeling.  The  area  plan 
of  New  York  is  quicker  and  cheaper,  but 
seems  to  an  outsider  at  least  to  cause 
some  hardship  and  more  hard  feeling, 
and,  perhaps,  lack  of  necessary  co-opera¬ 
tion.  The  herd  on  our  home  farm,  of 
course,  is  accredited.  donald  hanna. 

Vermont. 


Vinegar  for  Egg-eating 
Hens 

I  have  noticed  several  times  inquiries 
in  your  paper  for  a  remedy  for  egg-eat¬ 
ing  in  hens.  About  two  years  ago  I  had 
a  flock  of  about  35  White  Wyandotte 


mg ;  had  been  getting  10  or  12  eggs  a 
day,  and  they  started  eating  them  so 
badly  I  could  not  get  an  egg  unless  I 
was  right  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  it  was 
dropped.  I  was  in  despair  and  supposed 
the  only  remedy  was  to  cut  their  heads 
off.  An  old  colored  man  told  me  to  feed 
them  vinegar,  which  I  did,  and  in  two 
weeks’  time  they  would  not  touch  an 
egg  and  were  laying  well.  I  fed  them 
a  cup  of  vinegar  a  day.  I  took  some  of 
their  dry  mash,  about  a  quart,  and 
wetted  it  with  the  vinegar,  not  so  it  was 
real  wet,  but  just  crumbly,  and  put  it 
around  in  different  places  so  they  could 
all  get  a  chance  at  it.  I  pass  this  on 
hoping  it  will  work  as  well  for  others  as 
it  did  for  me.  MBS.  B.  H.  l. 

New  York. 


G\Vhere  does  your 


dairy 


Into  the  bank  or . 
to  the  hired  hand 

The  man  who  milks  ten  cows 
or  more  by  hand  may  make  a 
living.  But  his  cows  are  work¬ 
ing  harder  for  the  hired  man  than 
they  are  for  the  owner. 

With  an  Empire  Milking  Machine 
you  save  the  hired  man's  wages  of 
$60  to  $80  a  month  and  the  dollar  a 
day  it  costs  you  for  his  board.  It's 
hard  on  the  help  but  good  for  your 
bank  balance. 


The  Empire  Milking  Machine  is  Easy 
to  Buy  and  Pays  for  Itself 

A  small  down  payment  puts  an  Empire  Milking 
Machine  into  your  bam  and  working  for  you.  It 
quickly  pays  for  itself  in  the  savings  it  makes  in 
work,  wages  and  time — in  bigger  daily  milkings 
and  longer  lactation  for  the  cows. 

Jesse  E.  Bailey  of  Paris,  Texas,  wrote  me  a  while 
back:  “The  increased  flow  of  milk  alone  has  paid 
for  my  machine  and  repairs.  An  Empire  Milker 
Will  get  more  and  better  milk  and  do  it  longer  than 
hand  milking,  and  with  less  trouble  and  expense. 
Soon  after  I  put  in  the  Empire  Milker  I  laid  off 
the  $20  a  week  man  and  have  been  doing  it  all 
myself — saving  in  labor  alone  by  my  milker 
$4480 — $20  a  week  for  four  years.” 

One  of  the  Westfall  Brothers  of  the  famous 
Westvilla  Farms,  Elkhom,  Wis.,  writes: 

f'When  I  was  running  an  official  test,  O.  K. 
Colantha  Ormsby  was  milking  around  74  pounds 
per  day.  She  had  an  udder  that  measured  76 
inches  in  circumference,  taking  me  40  minutes 
to  milk  her  by  hand  four  times  a  day.  I  switched 
to  machine  and  milked  her  in  10  minutes  and 

EMPIRE 

Milking  Machines 


ey  go? 


e.ptf-. 

President 


sident 


got  just  84  pounds  the  next  day, 
and  she  held  it;  a  gain  of  10 
pounds  of  milk  and  two  hours 
of  my  time.” 

I  could  fill  this  whole  paper 
with  stories  like  these — of  dairy¬ 
men  who  cut  their  expenses  and 
built  up  their  bank  balances  by 
putting  an  Empire  Milking 
Machine  to  work  for  them. 

Write  me  and  I'll  see  that  you  get  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  new  deferred  payment  plan  for 
buying  an  Empire,  a  full  technical  description  of 
this  old  favorite  that  milks  cows  the  way  calves 
do,  and  what  dairymen  all  over  the  country 
think  of  the  Empire  Milking  Machine. 

I  don't  want  to  hurry  you  into  buying  a  milking 
machine.  It’s  an  important  investment.  But  the 
longer  you  put  it  off,  the  more  money  you  lose — 
if  you  have  half  a  dozen  cows  or  more.  Let  me 
send  you  my  booklet  ,“How  to  Milk  for  Bigger 
Profits”. 

Empire  Milking  Machine  Company,  Inc. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Petersburg,  Ont. 
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H.  E.  McWHINNEY,  Pres., 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC., 
61  Humbolt  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Without  obligation  to  me,  please  send  your  booklet, 
‘‘How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits”,  and  explain  how  I  may 
purchase  an  Empire  Milking  Machine  on  easy  payments. 

Name .  . . 

Address . 


66  A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY,  FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  POWER” 


I  have  personally  pullets  that  had  just  nicely  started  lay- 
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Not  a  LIVE  LOUSE 

nou ')/# 


TPRY  LOUSE-CHASE  entirely 
■*-  at  our  risk.  Procure  a  can. 
try  it  according  to  directions, 
and  you  are  not  risking  a  single 
penny.  Our  famous  guarantee : 

“Money-Back 
plus  10%” 

if  you  are  not,  in  every  way, 
pleased  with  results  is  your  pro¬ 
tection.  LOUSE  CHASE  does 
its  work  so  well  that  we  dare 
sell  .it  on  this  very  unusual 
guarantee.  Get  a  can  today. 


EVERY  animal  you  free  from  lice  adds  something 
to  your  milk  income.  When  you  clear  off  the 
vermin  which  in  countless  numbers  feed  on  the 
vitality  of  your  cows  at  this  time  of  year,  you  put 
added  quarts  of  milk  into  the  pail.  Relentless  war  on  lice 
saves  a  milk  loss  far  heavier  than  is  commonly  realized. 

LOUSE-CHASE  has  made  the  problem  of  vermin 
extinction  sure  and  easy.  The  pests  congregate  in 
great  numbers  at  certain  points  on  the  cow’s  body. 
A  little  LOUSE-CHASE,  used  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  on  every  can,  quickly  kills  every  louse  and 
mite.  This  harmless  white  powder  sifts  on  as  simple 
as  using  a  salt  shaker.  A  single  can  will  give  one 
treatment  to  twenty-five  cows. 

Hundreds  of  the  best-known  dairies,  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  would  not  think  of  being  without 
LOUSE-CHASE.  It  is  the  absolute  answer  to  the  louse 
question.”  Two  sizes,  sold  by  all  dealers,  farm  size  $1.00; 
small  size  50c.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order 
direct  from  us. 

Graylawn  Farms,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  Newport,  Vt. 


I9USE- CHASE 
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De  Laval 
Milker  . 
LOutfitsJ 


_ _  likes  the  De  Laval  Milker 

because  it  saves  so  much  time,  produces 
more  and  cleaner  milk,  and  makes  milking 
cows  so  much  more  profitable. 

Mother  likes  it  because  there  isn’t  so 
much  help  to  care  for,  and  because  milking 
doesn’t  require  the  help  of  the  whole  family. 

Brother  likes  it  because  it  is  so  much  fun 
to  milk  with  it,  and  because  it  enables 
him  to  take  the  place  of  a  man  in  milking. 

The  hired  man  likes  it,  too,  because 
milking  is  so  much  easier,  and  he  and 
the  boss  “trade  off”  milking  every  other 
Sunday,  so  that  one  has  a  full  day  off. 

And  best  of  all,  the  cows  like  it  beoause 
of  its  regular,  stimulating  and  soothing 
action — and  prove  it  by  giving  more  milk.  ^ 


See  Your 
De  Laval 
Agent 
lor  mall 
|  coupon. 


De  Laval  Milker 

‘The Better  Way  ofMiUting 


c?>s 


|  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  ] 

The  world’*  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.’ 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur* 
nlshed  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
u  electric  or  belt  drive. 


I"W 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minklef 

Feeding  Holstein  Calf 


I  have  a  Holstein  calf  eight  months 
old  that  I  have  been  feeding  wheat  bran 
and  Timothy  hay.  Is  this  combination 
substantial?  j.  B.  0. 

New  Jersey. 

Wheat  bran  and  Timothy  hay  would 
not  constitute  a  satisfactory  combina¬ 
tion  for  feeding  a  Holstein  calf  eight 
months  old.  In  the  first  place,  a  greater 
variety  of  grains  is  required,  and  in  the 
second  place,  Timothy  hay  is  about  the 
poorest  roughage  available  for  a  growing 
calf.  A  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  corn,  ground  oats,  and  wheat 
bran,  to  which  has  been  added  10  per 
cent  of  linseed  meal,  would  give  much 
better  results.  This  combination  is  bulky 
and  nutritious  and  would  enable  the  calf 
to  grown  and  gain  with  greater  rapidity. 
Clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  is  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  in  feeding  young  animals,  due 
largely  to  the  availability  of  its  protein 
and  to  the  fact  that  these  legumes  con¬ 
tribute  richly  of  ash  and  mineral  matter 
so  essential  to  the  growing  elements  in 
young  animals.  One  per  cent  of  salt  may 
be  added  to  the  grain  ration,  and  it 
should  be  fed  in  such  quantities  as  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  calf  growing  and 
gaining  daily. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  calf  carry 
very  much  flesh,  yet  flesh-making  quali¬ 
ties  in  Holste'in  calves  evidence  feeding 
qualities,  which  are  essential  for  profit¬ 
able  animals.  Timothy  liay  does  very 
well  in  rations  for  horses,  but  one  can¬ 
not  use  this  roughage  exclusively  in  feed¬ 
ing  young  calves.  F.  c.  M. 

Feeding  Cows ;  Handling 
Sweet  Clover 

What  is  a  good  grain  ration  for  dairy 
cows  which  have  plenty  of  good  silage 
and  Alfalfa  hay?  We  have  lots  of  barley 
but  have  to  buy  other  feed.  In  the  Spring 
of  1923  we  seeded  20  acres  to  oats  and 
Sweet  clover.  In  the  Spring  of  1924  we 
turned  30  cows  in  this  field,  and  kept 
them  there  in  the  daytime  all  Summer. 
In  the  Fall  the  clover  was  three  feet 
high  and  full  of  seed,  but  last  Spring  not 
any  Sweet  clover  came  up.  I  know  it 
takes  several  years  for  Sweet,  clover  .to 
germinate  if  it  is  not  scarified.  Will 
this  seed  ever  come  up  if  the  lot  is 
plowed  or  will  it  be  lost?  If  we  plow 
the  field  and  seed  it  to  oats  and  Sweet 
clover  next  Spring,  could  we  use  it  for 
pasture  late  next  Summer,  and  would  it 
be  all' right  again  the  following  Summer? 
We  would  like  to  arrange  it  so  we  have 
Sweet  clover  pasture  every  Summer  as 
there  is  nothing  that  furnishes  so  much 
feed  all  Summer.  mbs.  f.  e. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  dairy  feeding  purposes  it  is  safe 
to  consider  barley  equal  pound  for  pound 
in  feeding  value  to  corn,  although  there 
is  a  slight  variation  in  the  fiber  and  a 
trifle  more  protein  in  the  barley.  It  is 
not  as  palatable  as  corn  and  must  he 
compounded  with  other  ingredients  more 
carefully  to  realize  a  suitable  mixture. 

For  your  dairy  herd,  having  plenty  of 
silage  and  Alfalfa  hay,  we  would  suggest 
the  following  combination,  using  barley 
as  a  base :  Ground  barley,  300  lbs. ;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  200  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  150  lbs. ; 
cornmeal,  100  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  150 
lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  100  lbs. 

Sweet  clover  must  be  permitted  to  seed 
itself  once  in  two  years.  It  is  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  ungerminated 
seeds  in  the  ground  to  produce  a  satis¬ 
factory  crop  in  case  the  area  is  plow’ed  ; 
hence,  we  would  suggest  that  the  area  be 
disked  slightly  and  re-seeded  to  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  oats  and  Sweet  clover.  This 
procedure  will  not  disturb  the  plants 
that  are  well  established  and  it  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  secure  pasture  land  this  sea¬ 
son  that  will  be  productive  of  good  re¬ 
sults. 

It  takes  some  time  for  cows  to  acquire 
a  liking  for  Sweet  clover  plants,  and  un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  should  the  animals 
be  permitted  to  browse  the  plants  down 
closely  so  that  the  pasture  would  pres¬ 
ent  an  appearance  commonly  expected 
■  in  a  pasture  field.  The  best  results  fol¬ 
low  the  practice  of  letting  the  cows  wade 
around  knee  deep  in  Sweet  clover  plants, 
evidencing  a  condition  of  waste  which, 
in  reality,  is  a  practice  which  stimulates 
the  normal  growth  of  the  plants. 

F.  C.  M. 


Why  spend  good  money  for  feed  and  proper 
housing  of  your  dairy,  only  to  let  quart  after  quart 
of  milk  be  held  back  by  your  cows  because  of  some 
discomfort  of  their  udder  or  teats? 

Go  after  the  extra  quarts  by  giving  constant  care 
to  even  the  “little”  hurts  of  the  tender  uddertissues. 
Bag  Balm  has  wonderful  healing  power,  remark¬ 
able  ability  to  penetrate  and  restore  the  injured  parts 
that  make  your  cows  nervous  and  hard  to  milk. 

For  all  sorts  of  hurts,  cracked  teats,  chaps,  teat* 
stepped  on,  inflammation  of  the  udder,  caked  bag, 
bunches,  cow  pox, etc., Bag  Balm  brings  relief  with 
the  first  application.  Complete  healing  is  quickly 
brought  about. 

Bag  Balm  is  sanitary,  clean,  pleasant  to  use  and 
cannot  taint  the  milk.  It  is  good  for  any  sort  of  skin, 
trouble  or  animal  sore— ought  to  be  in  every  barn 
constantly. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists  sell  Bag  Balm. 
Big  10-ounce  can  only  60c.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  it,  we  will  supply  you  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


MADE  BY  THE 

KOW  —  KARE  PEOPLE" 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

k.  FORORDERS^for  -  |l 

BIG  Money  saving  PLAN 


ll/DITC  lie  REGARDING  THIS  BIO 
VT  l\M  C  UJ  REDUCTION  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS 

•BUY  NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Following  products  made  of 
rust  resisting  ROSSMETAL 
coppercontent:Silos,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins,  Feed 
Grinders,  Garages,  Brooder 
Houses,  and  all  Purpose 
Buildings. 

Check  items  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  write  today  for 
prices.  Agents  Wanted. 

E.W.  Ross  Ensilage  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.  aS 
112  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Silo — Cutter — Brooder  H. —  Crib —  Garage 


Name . - . 

Address . . . 

R.  F.  D . State.. 


3VCEDIC  ATED  WAX 
TEATPILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

25c  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  tSl  .OO. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimmiimiimii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Burning 

There  are  three  systems  of  burning 
charcoal ;  in  pits,  in  kilns,  and  in  by¬ 
product  retorts.  If  it  is  to  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  operation,  a  pit  should  be  used ; 
if  the  operation  is  to  he  permanent,  a 
kiln  should  'be  used.  If  you  desire  to  in¬ 
vest  considerable  capital,  and  have  the 
chemical  knowledge  to  operate  it,  then 
the  by-product  retort  should  be  used.  As 
I  understand  you  want  description  of 
charcoal  burning  that  a  farmer  can  carry 
out,  I  would  suggest  pit  coal.  A  pit  can 
be  made  any  size,  from  a  basket  of 
chips  to  25  cords  of  wood. 

Level  the  ground  in  a  circle  of  the  de¬ 
sired  size,  in  some  place  where  earth  is 
available  for  covering,  set  a  pole  in-  the 
center,  of  such  length  that  it  will  be  as 
high  as  the  finished  pile.  At  the  base  of 
the  center  pole,  place  a  pile  of  dry 
shavings,  and  kindling,  then  make  a  chan¬ 
nel  between  two  small  logs  from  the 
center  kindling  to  the  outside  of  the 
pile  when  finished,  fill  this  channel  with 
kindling.  'Set  the  wood  in  a  circle 
around  the  center  pole,  larger  ends  of 
stick  at  the  bottom.  The  outside  layer 
should  have  a  slant  of  less  than  40  de¬ 
grees  from  horizontal,  so  that  the  earth 
covering  will  not  slide  off.  The  outside 
layers  of  wood  should  be  small,  so  as  to 
fill  in  chinks.  Pile  the  second  and  third 
tier,  the  same  as  the  first,  continue  the 
kindling  to  the  top,  but  in  less  amount. 
Cover  the  pile  with  leaves,  weeds  or 
straw,  then  cover  with  earth  to  a  depth 
of  about  one  inch.  Uncover  the  kin¬ 
dling  in  the  channel,  at  the  edge  of  the 
pit,  ignite  the  kindling.  After  it  is 
burning  well,  close  up  the  opening  with 
earth,  and  make  a  vent  hole  through  the 
earth,  with  a  shovel  handle  or  any  small 
round  stick  ;  other  small  vent  holes  can 
be  put  in  around  the  base  as  desired, 
the  amount  of  air  to  be  admitted,  de¬ 
pending  upon  how  rapidly  it  is  burning. 
The  amount  of  air  should  be  so  low  that 
it  will  not  cause  a  pressure  of  escaping 
gases  to  blow  off  the  earth  covering.  The 
escaping  gases  will  seep  out  through  the 
covering  without  making  any  visible 
holes.  After  it  has  been  burning  two  or 
three  days,  the  center  pole  will  burn  off ; 
then  the  top  can  be  uncovered,  and  the 
center  where  the  kindling  has  burned 
out,  filled  with  wood.  This  is  called 
dressing  a  pit.  It  is  desirable  that  it 
should  burn  evenly,  and  the  location  of 
most  rapid  burning  can  be  located  by  the 
temperature  of  the  covering.  On  cold 
sides  of  the  pit  more  vent  should  be 
given  and  close  the  vents  on  sides  that 
indicate  most  heat. 

It  will  take  from  two  days  to  two 
weeks,  according  to  size,  to  char  it.  When 
the  charring  is  finished,  it  can  be  told 
by  the  color  of  escaping  gases,  or  some 
cover  can  be  removed,  so  that  you  can 
see  the  hot  coal ;  if  finished  it  will  be 
red  hot.  After  it  is  finished,  cover  all 
vents,  and  keep  covered  tight  until  it 
cools  off.  Charcoal  can  be  raked  out 
while  it  is  still  hot,  but  it  should  be  well 
covered  again  after  taking  out  coal.  One 
cord  of  wood  will  make  33  bushels  of 
charcoal,  and  will  weigh  18  to  23  lbs. 
per  bushel  depending  on  the  wood, 
whether  hard  or  soft  wood.  While  burn¬ 
ing  the  pit  should  be  watched  carefully, 
to  avoid  loss  by  rain  or  wind,  that 
might  uncover  the  pit.  In  kilns  one  cord 
of  wood  will  make  40  bushels  of  char¬ 
coal.  T.  BLASS. 

How  to  Burn  Charcoal 

Clean  off  place  much  larger  than  you 
wish  to  use  for  your  coal  kiln  if  in  the 
woods ;  if  in  a  field  no  clearing  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Should  you  wish  to  use  split  wood, 
have  all  as  near  the  same  length  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Commence  by  setting  a  few  sticks 
in  the  center  as  straight  as  possible,  then 
place  wood  around  these  until  the  de¬ 
sired  size  he  reached.  Leave  a  space 
of  about  eight  inches  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stack,  running  all  the  way  through. 
Fill  this  opening  with  finely  split  dry 
wood.  (The  tops  of  the  larger  split 
wood  will  come  together  over  this.)  Do 
not  set  the  finely  split  wood  up,  but  lay 
same  down,  until  the  S-in.  opening  is 
filled  completely.  When  this  is  done  you 
are  ready  for  your  covering. 


Charcoal 

Throw  over  the  stack  leaves,  pine 
needles  or  straw  covering  all  except  the 
opening  on  either  side  where  the  finely 
split  dry  wood  may  be  reached.  Now 
begin  at  the  ground  and  cover  with  a 
layer  of  dirt  not  less  than  six  inches  in 
thickness,  leaving  only  the  two  openings 
above  mentioned,  and  a  space  of  12  or 
16  in.  in  center  of  stack  at  the  top.  Fire 
the  finely  split  wood  from  the  openings 
left  on  either  side ;  the  open  space  at  the 
top  will  act  as  a  flue  and  draw  the  fire 
in  and  up.  Let  it  burn  thus  until  you 
are  sure  it  is  well  caught  through,  then 
cover  these  openings,  both  bottom  and 
top.  Let  watch  be  kept  over  it  that 
weak  places  may  be  detected  and  covered 
with  earth  before  falling  in  and  allowing 
the  coal  to  go  up  in  flames.  A  good  plan 
is  to  maul  it  with  the  back  of  a  spade  or 
shovel,  thereby  detecting  or  locating  the 
weak  spots  in  advance,  and  thus  saving 
time  and  loss.  After  a  week  or  10  days 
the  whole  will  have  burned  and  cooled 
off,  but  be  sure  that  the  kiln  is  well 
cooled  before  taking  it  down.  Then 
taking  off  all  the  earth  proceed  to  throw 
it  well  back  out  of  the  way.  Have  wa¬ 
ter  at  hand.  Now  draw  out  the  coal, 
spreading  it  well.  Keep  an  eye  for  fire, 
and  put  it  out  as  soon  as  seen.  Leave 
the  charcoal  for  three  days,  until  all 
danger  of  fire  has  passed,  then  the  coal 
may  be  stored  away  for  future  use. 

If  you  wish  to  burn  logs  commence,  we 
will  say,  with  six  logs  (the  number  does 
not  matter).  Put  a  little  pole  of  4  in. 
under  either  end  of  the  logs  to  hold 
them  clear  of  the  ground.  Lay  five  logs 
on  the  six,  and  so  on  until  you  finish  at 
the  top  with  one.  Then  set  up  split  wood 
at  each  end  of  the  logs,  long  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  shorter  as  you  work  to  the 
sides,  so  as  to  conform  in  height  to  pile 
of  logs.  As  in  the  other  case  be  sure  to 
leave  the  8  in.  opening  running  through 
to  be  filled  with  finely  split  dry  wood, 
also  the  flue  opening  at  the  top ;  then 
treat  as  above.  j.  b.  allen. 

District  of  Columbia. 


A  Convention  of  Ants 

While  reading  a  most  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle  relating  to  ants,  detailing  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  manner  their  human  instincts, 
wonderful  intelligence  and  tireless  indus¬ 
try,  published  originally  in  St.  Nicholas, 
I  was  reminded  of  an  incident  within  my 
own  knowledge,  which  occurred  in  the 
late  midsummer  of  1924  which  interested 
me  greatly. 

Leading  from  the  rear  of  our  house  to 
the  street,  a  distance  of  about  100  ft., 
there  is  a  stone  walk  made  up  of  about 
30  flags  about  3x3  ft.,  which  fit  together 
fairly  well,  but  not  sufficiently  close  to 
prevent  some  accumulation  of  soil  in  the 
crevices  between  the  blocks.  Almost  each 
one  is  the  abiding  place  of  a  colony  of 
ants,  which  are  present  at  all  times  in 
considerable  numbers,  engaged  in  their 
innumerable  'flittings  to  and  fro. 

One  bright  Summer  day  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  mass  of  ants  located 
in  the  center  of  one  of  the  stones  cover¬ 
ing  a  space  about  15  in.  square,  so  dense 
that  the  ants  were  piled  up  on  each  other 
so  that  the  center  "of  the  pile  was  prob¬ 
ably  2  in.  deep.  Securing  the  oil  can,  I 
made,  a  ring  around  the  aggregation  of 
sufficient  volume  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  any  and  then  destroying  the  entire 
output  by  pouring  on  the  kerosene,  leav¬ 
ing  a  black,  inert  mass.  Incidentally 
shortly  after  I  noticed  the  entire  absence 
of  ant  life  from  their  usual  haunts  and, 
becoming  interested,  I  closely  observed 
that  sidewalk,  its  crevices  and  nests  for 
a  month,  and  during  that  time  failed  to 
discover  a  single  live  ant. 

My  deduction  at' the  time  was,  that  the 
gathering  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  was  a 
convention  of  some  character  gathered  for 
some  purpose,  and  that  it  had  been  con¬ 
vened  by  some  superior  power  whose 
word  and  dictates  were  supreme.  Each 
individual  of  that  colony,  thousands  in 
number,  was  present,  as  I  figured  it  out, 
in  obedience  to  the  dictate  of  some  con¬ 
trolling  recognized  power  whose  mandates 
must  be  observed  and  as  was  developed 
later,  every  single,  individual  ant  living 
on  that  sidewalk  came  to  his  untimely 
end  while  in  the  performance  of  a  recog¬ 
nized  duty  and  obligation.  The  walk  re¬ 
mained  free  from  the  little  workers  for 
the  balance  of  the  year,  but  last  Spring 
they  were  again  on  deck  in  full  force  on 
their  old  stamping  grounds. 

New  Jersey.  w.  A.  scott. 

He  (to  taxi  driver)  :  “See  here,  you 
haven’t  given  me  the  right  change.” 
Driver:  “Well,  you  can’t  expect  to  hire 
a  taxi,  a  driver  and  an  expert  account¬ 
ant  all  for  $1.35.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Don’t  Forget  Better  Farm  Equipment  Week , 
March  15  to  20,  See  the  John  Deere  Quality 
ineon  Display  at  Your  John  Deere  Dealers 


fcDEERE 


WHERE  DOES  ITS  GREAT 
POWER  COME  FROM? 

That  question  is  often  asked  by  farmers  who  see 
the  John  Deere  15-27  at  work,  out  performing  tract¬ 
ors  hundreds  of  pounds  heavier — doing  more  work 
than  tractors  that  look  to  be  almost  twice  as  large. 

THE  ANSWER  IS  THIS— 


The  Power  Ordinarily  Wasted 

in  moving  excess  weight  in  the  field 
is  available  power  on  the  John 
Deere.  It  weighs  only  4000  lbs. 

It  is  Hundreds  of  Parts  Simpler 

— Fewer  moving  parts  reduce 
power  loss  between  engine  and 
drawbar.  Belt  pulley  is  mounted 
on  crank  shaft — no  power  loss. 

Parts  Cannot  Get  Out  of  Align¬ 
ment — All  moving  parts  per¬ 
manently  aligned  in  durable  bear¬ 
ings  supported  in  a  rigid,  one- 
piece  case. 

All  Operating  Parts  Automati¬ 
cally  Oiled  and  Completely 
Housed  in  a  Dust-Proof  Case. 


Metal  cannot  touch  metal;  and 
dust  and  sand  cannot  get  in  to 
cause  friction,  loss  of  power  and 
undue  wear. 

The  John  Deere’s  great  power, 
its  light  weight,  its  simplicity 
coupled  with  its  many  other 
money-saving  advantages  is  mak¬ 
ing  power  farming  practical  and 
profitable  for  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers. 

See  the  John  Deere  before  you 
buy.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  dem¬ 
onstration.  Watch  it  work.  Get 
on  the  seat  and  operate  it — know 
for  yourself  what  this  remark¬ 
able  farm  power  plant  will  do 
for  you. 


WHITE  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET  OF  EXPERIENCE  LETTERS  —  letters 
from  66  John  Deere  Tractor  owners,  many  of  Whom  are  using  their 
tractors  under  conditions  similar  to  your  own.  Also  get  booklet  that 
tells  about  the  John  Deere.  BOTH  FREE  by  writing  to  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  asking  for  booklets  OW-437. 


JOHNSDEERE 


[THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS] 
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A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

.  Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mi.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  Feed 
and  Service  of 
Greatest  Benefit 
to  Feeders 


We  have  already  defined 
TIOGA  FEED  SERVICE 
as  “a  practical  application  of 
our  belief  that  the  best  business  policy  is  in  making 
feed  and  giving  a  service  that  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  feeders/’ 

We  want  to  tell  you  more  about  this  policy.  We  wish  we  could 
do  that  face  to  face;  and  by  the  way,  why  not?  Waverly, 
N.  Y.  (and  this  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  our  service)  is 
within  an  easy  day’s  motor  trip  from  every  point  we  serve. 
You  cannot  do  yourself  a  greater  service  or  us  a  more  appre¬ 
ciated  favor  than  to  come  here,  go  through  our  plant  and  see  for 
yourselves  that  every  claim  we  make  for  Tioga  Feed  Ser- 
vice  is  correct ,  that  this  service  is  not  one  of  theory  but  a 
practical  and  profitable  service  immediately  available. 

If  you  possibly  can,  make  up  a  party  with  your  interested 
neighbors  and  come  and  see  us.  But  if  you  cannot  come, 
watch  this  space  in  the  coming  weeks  for  a  fuller  idea  of  what 
we  mean  by  TIOGA  FEED  SERVICE. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


A  .WHITE  f 

BRAND  § 

Si 


blue'4 

BRAND 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy.  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


'IOGA 

FEED  SERVICE 


like  a 


iHi 


ghthouse 


-in  a 


Gale  *' 


Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos 
stand  firm  and  solid  in  the 
teeth  of  .storms  that  twist,  crush 
and  topple  weaker  structures.  Mas¬ 
sive  barns  have  been  flattened  in  high 
winds— and  the  Craine  Silos  next  to  them  never 
budged.  Crainelox  Spiral  Covering  cross-supports 
every  inch  of  silo  and  binds  the  whole  like  the  wire 
around  a  big  gun.  That's  what  gives  the  Craine  its 
giant  strength— the  strongest,  frost-resisting  wood 
silo  made! 

No  hoops  to  tighten!  No  guy  wires  to  annoy!  No 
repairs  to  make!  Better  kept  silage!  And  insurance 
against  storm  loss!  Get  your  Craine  now! 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.  Box  no  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Wt  rebuild  many 
twisted  wood- 
stave  silos  at 
half  the  cost  of 
new  ones.  Can 
we  help  you? 
Write  today  for 
full  information. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  11  get  a  | 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page,  j 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Swelling  on  Shoulder 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  a  soft  swelling 
on  the  joint  of  shoulder  almost  on  the 
backbone.  It  was  almost  as  large  as 
one’s  head  but  now  is  about  as  large  a» 
a  man’s  two  fists.  It  does  not  go  down 
any  more,  and  is  not  sore.  In  fact  it 
has  never  been  very  sore.  F.  C. 

'Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  swelling  described  may  have  been 
due  to  a  horn  thrust  or  a  bruise  caused 
in  some  other  way.  When  that  is  the 
case,  however,  the  injured  part  is  usually 
intensely  sore,  at  first,  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  or  serum  may  distend  the 
part.  If  that  is  not  liberated  it  may  be 
resorbed,  or  pus  may  form.  In  the  latter 
event  the  swelling  becomes  soft  and  the 
skin  is  thin  in  one  place  and  at  last  the 
abscess  may  burst  and  discharge  the  pus. 
When  that  does  not  occur  and  the  pus  is 
retained  it  tends  to  become  thin  and  foul- 
smelling.  especially  in  cattle.  We  scarce¬ 
ly  think,  from  your  description,  that 
either  a  serous  or  blood  cyst  (hematoma) 


Death  of  Dog 

I  had  a  half  shepherd  and  half  collie 
dog  taken  sick ;  could  not  stand  on  his 
hind  feet  at  first,  and  then  later  he  could 
not  stand  on  his  front  feet,  lie  would 
not  eat  or  drink.  The  next  day  lie  was 
-worse,  he  could  not  move  at  all.  We 
poured  some  tonic  in  bis  mouth,  but  lie 
could  not  swallow,  and  the  next  day  he 
died.  .  F.  s. 

New  York. 

As  you  are  certain  that  the  dog  could 
not  have  picked  up  poison  set  out  to  kill 
woodchucks  or  for  prowling  dogs,  foxes 
or  vermin,  we  think  it  likely  that  he  may 
have  been  run  over  by  an  auto,  or  wagon. 
A  post-mortem  examination  should  have 
been  made  at  once  to  determine  the  ex¬ 
act  condition  present.  It  would  have 
shown  whether  death  was  due  to  accident, 
as  there  would  have  been  extensive  inter¬ 
nal  bleeding  and  you  might  also  have 
found  some  vertebrae  or  the  backbone 
fractured.  To  determine  if  disease  was 
the  cause  or  if  the  dog  was  poisoned  the 


The  meat  supplv  is  provided— these  two  hogs  were  raised  by  Henry  Roggenbaum  of 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  Here  is  a  supply  of  meat  good  tor  any  farmer.  Mr.  Ho*  is. 
one  of  the  most  inte'ligent  and  responsive  animals  on  the  farm  it  you  treat  hun  i  »1  t, 
Teed  him %”l? and  give  him  a  chance  to  keep  clean  Some  folks  seem  to  think  that 
because  a  hog  likes  to  wallow  at  times  it  is  sure  indication  of  filth.  Looking  aeioss 
the  street  the  other  day  we  saw  a  woman  plastering  mud  on  tier 
face  to  improve  her  complexion. 


s  present,  but  if  it  is  certain  that  the 
swelling  contains  fluid  that  should  be 
iberated. 

To  determine  if  cutting  is  necessary 
t  would  be  well  to  probe  the  part  with 
i  grooved  needle,  such  as  is  used  by  vet¬ 
erinarians,  and  which  will  either  allow 
l  little  of  the  pus  or  other  fluid  to  run 
lown  the  groove  so  that  it  may  be  seen, 

>r  may  bring  away  pus  when  withdrawn. 

;f  you  have  no  such  instrument  and  can- 
iot  have  a  veterinarian  use  one,  then  it 
vould  be  advisable  to  clip  off  the  hair,  se¬ 
lect  the  softest  spot,  where  the  skin 
evidently  is  thinnest  and  insert  a  large 
laming  needle  there,"  or  even  make  a 
small  opening  with  the  small,  sharp,  clean 
dade  of  a  penknife. 

If  pus  is  found  to  be  present,  or  if  straw- 
colored  serum,  or  bloody  serum  runs  out. 
then  a  large  opening  should  be  made, 
through  the  skin  alone,  cutting  against 
the  fluid  pressed  to  one  point  with  the 
band.  When  the  liquid  has  been  liber¬ 
ated,  syringe  out  the  cavity  with  warm 
water  containing  a  dram  of  permanga¬ 
nate  of  potash  per  quart  and  when  it  has 
thus  been  cleansed  inject  enough  tincture 
of  iodine  to  wet  the  lining  of  the  cavity. 
Hold  the  tincture  in  place  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  and  manipulate  or  massage  the  part 
so  as  to  bring  the  tincture  into  contact 
with  the  lining  membrane.  Then  let  the 
surplus  tincture  escape.  Afterward  pack 
the  cavity  loosely  with  a  strip  of  steri¬ 
lized  gauze  or  a  rope  of  teased  oakum 
saturated  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
pure  turpentine  and  two  parts  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  or  cottonseed  oil.  Renew  the 
packing  daily.  Let  a  tag  of  the  packing 
material  hang  from  the  wound  to  serve 
as  a  drain.  If  fluid  is  not  found  present 
clip  off  the  hair  and  apply  tincture  of 
iodine  two  or  three  times  a  week.  That 
may  disperse  the  swelling,  if  a  tumor 

1 _ _  «  An 


post-mortem  examination  would  have  to 
be  made  by  a  qualified  veterinarian  and. 
as  regard  poisoning,  it  would  also  be  nec¬ 
essary.  in  all  probability,  to  have  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  analyzed.  Strych¬ 
nin  would  be  most  likely  to  cause  paraly¬ 
sis,  but  spasms  are  also  prominent  symp¬ 
toms  of  such  poisoning.  It  should  also 
be  understood  that  rabies,  caused  by  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.  or  other  affected  ani¬ 
mal.  may  cause  symptoms  similar  to  those 
described.  The  lower  jaw  drops  down, 
saliva  flows  from  the  mouth,  the  voice 
changes  to  a  half-bark,  half-howl,  and 
the  dog  eats  all  manner  of  foreign  objects, 
such  as  earth,  manure,  straw  and  grass, 
and  licks  its  own  urine.  Those  are  the 
symptoms  of  the  “dumb”  form  of  rabies. 
When  a  dog  is  affected  with  the  furious 
form  it  runs  amuck,  biting  animals  and 
man  and  finally  goes  down  paralyzed  and 
dies  in  a  week  or  so  from  the  time  the 
first  symptoms  appeared.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  eyes  appear  abnormal  in 
both  forms  of  rabies.  One  pupil  may  be 
distended  and  the  other  contracted  and 
both  eyes  look  as  if  smeared  with 
“Vaseline.”  If  there  is  a  history  of  a 
strange  dog  running  through  the  coun¬ 
try  biting  stock  it  may  be  that  the  dog 
in  question  was  bitten,  or  if  you  know 
that  he  was  in  a  fight  sometime  before 
the  sickness  occurred,  we  should  think 
rabies  probable.  There  is  one  more  dis¬ 
ease  that  might  cause  such  symptoms  and 
that  is  “black  tongue.”  That  malignant 
disease  is  more  common  among  dogs  in 
the  Southern  States,  but  sometimes  at¬ 
tacks  in  the  North.  The  symptoms  are 
much  like  those  of  the  dumb  form  of  rab¬ 
ies.  The  tongue  swells,  becomes  dark  in 
color  and  protrudes  from  the  mouth.  The 
saliva  flows  from  the  mouth  or  adheres 
about  the  lips,  or  hangs  in  strings  from 
the  corners  of  the  mouth.  There  is  n<> 
certain  remedy.  A-  s*  A> 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Situation 

NEW  HIGH  TRICES  FOR  POTATOES.  CHEER- 
FUR  SPOTS  AND  BLUE  STREAKS  IN 
THE  FARMING  REGIONS. 

Potatoes  supplied  the  most  striking 
market  feature  in  early  January.  Prices 
have  snapped  back  to  the  high  point  of, 
the  year,  and  farther,  in  some  markets.! 
It  looks  now  as  if  the  fireworks  were( 
over  for  a  while,  hut  the  situation  re-j 
mains  strong  enough  to  suit  almost  any¬ 
body  except  the  consumer. 

Maine  seems  to  be  the  luckiest  of  the 
potato  States.  The  crop  is  far  ahead  of 
any  other  State,  and  so  is  the  yield  per 
acre.  The  price  is  satisfactory,  to  say 
the  least,  and  Maine  Green  Mountains 
sell  higher  than  most  other  potatoes  in 
the  city  markets.  A  Statewide  average 
of  250  bushels  an  acre,,  worth  about  $2 
a  bushel,  will  not  make  the  down  east 
farmers  rich.  Whoever  saw  a  farm  for¬ 
tune  made  from  potato  growing?  This 
year  some  of  the  farmers  sold  too  soon 
and  gave  their  profits  to  the  dealers. 
Others  lost  by  rot  and  freezing,  but  high 
priced  potatoes  enough  were  left  to  pay 
off  a  great  many  old  debts.  Perhaps  a 
little  of  the  potato  money  went  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  instead  of  starting  a  safety  fund 
against  the  bad  years  sure  to  come. 

CAUTION  NEEDED 

If  one  cent  a  bushel  were  set  aside  on 
the  country’s  entire  potato  production, 
there  would  be  a  special  fund  of  over 
three  million  dollars,  and  it  would  be 
none  too  much  to  spend  if  it  could  be 
used  successfully  in  urging  farmers  not 
to  increase  their  acreage  the  next  season 
after  a  high  priced  crop.  In  the  past  the 
profits  of  the  big  potato  years  have  been 
mostly  lost  by  planting  too  many  pota¬ 
toes  the  year  after.  Just  the  ordinary 
acreage  will  produce  all  the  potatoes 
needed,  except  in  years  of  severe  drought 
and  destructive  disease,  and  such  seasons 
do  not  happen  very  often.  Would  adver¬ 
tising  cause  farmers  to  plant  all  the 
more,  each  with  the  idea  that  others 
would  do  the  cutting  down?  Not  if 
handled  right.  The  idea  would  be  to 
prevent  farmers  from  planting  too  many 
potatoes,  as  they  did  in  1924 ;  not  to  cut 
down  the  crop  to  make  high  prices.  If 
enough  were  said  about  the  sure  way  in 
which  a  large  low  priced  crop  has  always 
followed  a  year  of  high  prices,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  enough  beginners  would  be 
scared  away  to  permit  production  of  a 
living  crop  for  the  regular  producers, 
most  of  whom  are  old  birds  not  easily 
caught,  over-planting. 

But  there  is  no  way  to  collect  a  fund 
for  promoting  caution  and  self-controi 
among  potato  growers.  The  best  we  can 
do  is  to  pass  the  word  to  young  growers 
that  1926  is  no  time  to  get  excited  over 
raising  potatoes  in  the  North.  Tel!  them 
that  the  average  December  prices  for  the 
seasons  next  following  a  short  crop  sea¬ 
son  have  shown  a  tendency  to  hang 
around  the  50-cent  line,  except,  of  course, 
in  the  war  boom  period.  In  December, 
1902,  potatoes  were  selling  on  the  farms 
at  an  average  of  46  cents  a  bushel ;  in 
1904,  45  cents;  in  1906,  51  cents;  in 
1909,  54  cents ;  in  1912,  51  cents ;  in 
1914,  49  cents  ;  in  1917,  $1.23 ;  in  1920, 
$1.15 ;  in  1922,  5S  cents.  In  these  cases, 
prices  had  been  high  the  year  before,  but 
that  did  not  keep  them  from  going  down 
with  a  crash  when  the  big  crop  was  pro¬ 
duced. 

Canada  is  sharing  the  potato  iuek  of 
Maine  and  the  other  border  States. 
About  the  only  difference  is  higher  freight 
and  half  a  cent  per  pound  for  tariff 
charges.  The  usual  export  trade  with 
Cuba  is  almost  forgotten.  The  eastern 
provinces  have  been  doing  well  supplying 
us  with  hay,  butter,  cheese,  pork  and 
lambs.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
years  they  ever  had  in  eastern  Canada. 

THE  CORN  BELT  BLUES 

In  the  United  States  the  only  blue 
region  left  is  the  Corn  Belt,  but  even 
there  the  crop  ought  to  work  out  all 
right.  Over  four-fifths  of  the  corn  crop 
is  fed  out  anyway,  and  hogs  are  high 
enough  in  price  to  show  a  fair  return 
for  the  corn  they  eat.  Some  producers 
who  do  not  need  the  money  are  holding- 
corn  with  the  idea  that  not  so  much  will 
be  raised  next  year,  and  they  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  raise  more  pigs  anyhow.  Thus, 
they  will  have  two  strings  to  their  bow ; 
one  the  probability  of  higher  prices  after 
a  low  price  year,  and  the  other  the  profit 
of  turning  cheap  corn  into  fairly  high 
priced  pork.  The  trouble  with  many  of 
the  Mid-Western  farming  regions  is  that 
the  price  of  land  has  been  worked  up  so 
high  that  no  common  crops  and  prices 
will  make  it  pay  a  good  interest  on  the 
investment.  In  poor  years  it  is  hard  to 
keep  up  the  mortgage. 

The  rapid  advance  of  cabbage  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  few  growers  who  still  have 
good  sound  stock  in  storage.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  most  of  the  big  profit  in  cabbage 
has  been  made  by  people  who  make  a 
business  of  buying  and  storing  for  the 
late  market.  For  one  reason  or  anothei*, 
the  country  has  been  caught  again  with 
storage  supplies  less  than  requirements. 
The  crop  was  a  little  short,  some  of  the 
hard  cabbage  was  spoiled  for  storage  be¬ 


cause  of  freezing,  and  dealers  hesitated 
anyhow  because  last  year's  storage  busi¬ 
ness  was  not  generally  profitable.  The 
southern  winter  cabbage  crop  is  a  little 
late,  and  there  was  not  much  second  crop 
cabbage  in  that  region.  City  markets  in 
the  Northeast  and  Middle  West  have 
been  selling  old  cabbage  as  high  as  $70 
a  ton,  although  most  sales  were  from 
$50  to  $60.  New  southern  cabbage  has 
been  selling  on  a  basis  equal  to  $80  to 
$100  per  ton.  The  acreage  in  Florida 
has  been  out  down,  and  the  supply  of 
new  cabbage  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
heavy  for  the  next  month  or  more. 
There  was  a  hard  freeze  in  Texas  early 
in  January,  but  damage  was  not  nearly 
as  severe  as  expected,  because  rain  and 
cloudy  weather  took  out  the  frost  gradu¬ 
ally,  before  it  did  any  extreme  damage. 
The  main  results  seem  to  have  been  to 
set  back  the  various  crops ;  to  damage 
some  of  the  young  plants  and  to  affect 
the  appearance  of  some  of  the  crops  so 
that  their  market  quality  is  not  so  good. 

This  falling  off  in  the  truck  crops  of 
Florida  is  quite  general  for  the  present 
year.  Besides  the  decrease  in  cabbage 
planting,  the  c-elery  section  seems  to 
have  decreased  about  10  per  cent,  and 
the  tomato  crop  down  on  the  east  coast, 
where  the  real  estate  boom  is  in  full 
blast,  has  been  cut  to  about  one-half.  Let¬ 
tuce  has  been  reduced  one-third  or  more 
in  many  Florida  sections,  a  fact  which 


will  be  of  some  interest  to  northern  pro¬ 
ducers  of  hothouse  lettuce.  The  heavy 
supplies  of  tomatoes  that  have  been  ar¬ 
riving  from  Florida,  should  not  be  left 
out  of  account  in  connection  with  that 
crop,  as  well  as  the  heavy  supplies  from 
Mexico. 

Not  all  the  Winter  novelties  are  from 
the  South.  Not  long  ago  a  carload  of 
fresh  strawberries  was  shipped  from 
Montana.  It  started  during  a  storm  and 
the  roof  of  the  car  was  covered  deep  with 
snow.  The  quality  of  these  strawberries 
left  something  to  be  desired,  and  the 
growers  netted  only  $2.50  per  crate,  but  it 
was  a  brave  attempt,  and  deserves  to 
succeed  better  next  time. 

Another  striking  feature  of  northwest 
fruit  production  this  year  was  the  cran¬ 
berry  crop  of  about  65,000  boxes.  These 
cranberries,  are  not  very  serious  rivals  to 
the  great  cranberry  sections  of  Masachu- 
setts.  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  but  the 
far  western  cities  have  been  invaded  by 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  fruit  to  some 
extent.  The  quality  is  generally  good, 
but  the  color  is  not  so  deep  a  red  as 
that  of  the  eastern  cranberries.  The 
price  of  cranberries  is  holding  well,  the 
large  red  varieties  from  northeastern 
points  selling  as  high  as  $8  per  half  bar¬ 
rel  box. 

In  general,  the  Winter  markets  are 
pursuing  about  the  usual  course.  Every 
spell  of  severe  weather  checks  shipments 
and  sends  up  prices  in  city  markets. 
The  high  prices  start  active  shipping, 
and  the  prices  go  down  when  the  ship¬ 
ments  reach  the  cities,  and  so  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  continue  throughout  the  Winter, 
affording  frequent  opportunities  for  mar¬ 
keting  from  the  farms  which  are  within 
quick  reach  of  the  city.  G.  b.  f. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  return  of  volcanic 
activity  to  North  America’s  loftiest  peak. 
Mount  McKinley,  Alaska,  20,300  feet 
high,  indicated  by  the  volume  of  smoke 
and  steam  seen  rising  from  the  mountain 
and  an  earthquake  felt  at  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  Dec.  30,  is  one  of  a  series  of 


volcanic  phenomena  in  which  many  ob¬ 
servers  saw  a  promise  of  radical,  per¬ 
manent  climatic  changes  for  this  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Alaska.  Since  Mount  Shi- 
shaldin,  in  the  Aleutians,  800  miles 
southwest  of  McKinley,  erupted  Nov.  11, 
this  region  has  experienced  a  Spring-like 
November  and  December  unparalleled  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
Streams,  usually  frozen  at  this  season, 
have  remained  open,  and  in  place  of  the 
usual  snowbound  landscape  is  green  vege¬ 
tation.  The  affected  area  covers  several 
hundred  square  miles,  all  along  Cook  In¬ 
let,  to  the  northwest  of  -which  Mount 
McKinley  rises,  and  far  up  info  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Sushitna  River.  Anchorage 
had  a  Fahrenheit  temperature  of  28  de¬ 
grees  above  Christmas  day,  when  the 
mercury  usually  is  around  zero. 

Frank  A.  Munsey,  newspaper  owner 
and  publisher,  left  all  but  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  his  fortune,  estimated  between 
$25,000,000  and  $40,000,000,  to  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
His  will  was  filed  for  probate  Dec.  30, 
and  by  it  he  stepped  ahead  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  as  the  chief  benefactor  of 
the  museum.  The  Morgan  art  collections 
and  building  funds  probably  totaled  $15,- 
000,000.  Mr.  Munsey's  contribution  is  to 
take  the  form  of  cash  within  five  years 
or  as  soon  as  his  real  estate,  magazines 
and  newspapers  can  be  sold,  and  with 
this  cash  reserve  for  purchases,  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum  is  expected  to  become 
the  most  active  collector  of  art  in  the 
world. 

The  year  just  closed  was  the  first  since 
the  Civil  War  in  which  no  lynchings  took 
place  in  Texas.  Three  years  ago  this 


State  led  the  Nation  in  the  number  of 
mob  slayings. 

Two  hundred  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  injured,  twTo  critically,  when 
a  temporary  private  grandstand  at  Colo¬ 
rado  Boulevard  and  Madison  Avenue, 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  collapsed  during  the 
pageant  of  the  Tournament  of  Roses 
Jan  1.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a 
woman  watching  the  parade  from  a  roof 
a  block  from  the  stand  was  killed  when 
she  lost  her  balance  and  fell  to  the 
street. 

A  still  explosion  in  the  plant  of  the 
Newport  Tar  and  Turpentine  Co.,  Pen¬ 
sacola,  Fla.,  Jan.  2,  caused  the  death  of 
12  men,  and  probably  fatal  injuries  to 
three  more.  The  property  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  $250,000.  The  cause  of  the 
explosion  is  unknown. 

Jan.  3  the  police  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
arrested  Walter  Foley,  who  set  fires  in 
the  basements  of  11  tenements  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve.  Foley  was  convicted  of  arson 
and  sent  to  the  Elmira  Reformatory  in 
1923,  from  which  he  was  paroled  after 
16  months.  He  told  the  police  that  he 
set  houses  on  fire  for  the  excitement.  He 
is  under  suspicion  of  causing  many  other 
fires. 

Jan.  4  a  truck  carrying  pipe  tobacco 
valued  at  $25,000  was  stolen  by  three 
bandits  at  West  and  Barrow  Streets, 
New  York.  'Two  of  the  armed  robbers 
took  the  truck  driver  to  the  Bronx, 
where  they  marooned  him  on  a  tenement 
roof,  while  the  third  drove  away  with  the 
loot. 

John  D.  Horton  of  West  79th  Street, 
New  York,  sixty-nine,  alias  Frank  Allen, 
and  William  Saunders,  seventy-five,  alias 
George  W.  Post,  of  No.  325  West  24th 
Street,  New  York,  were  held  in  $6,000 
bonds  for  the  Grand  Jury  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Jan.  4,  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
and  the  larceny  of  $5,000  from  Miss 
Alma  R.  Burgess  of  Edge  wood.  R.  I.,  in 
selling  to  her  stock  in  a  gold  mine  which 
did  not  exist. 

WASHINGTON.— No  one  can  be 
blamed  for  the  wreck  of  the  Navy  dirig¬ 
ible  Shenandoah  and  the  loss  with  her 
of  Lieutenant  Commander  Zachary  Lans- 
downe  and  thirteen  other  officers  and 
men.  the  naval  court  of  inquiry  which 


investigated  the  disaster  has  concluded. 
The  wreck,  says  the  report,  "is  a  part 
of  the  price  that  must  inevitably  be  paid 
in  the  development  of  any  new  and 
hazardous  art.”  Consequently,  the  court 
urges  the  Navy  to  give  “most  careful  con¬ 
sideration”  to  recommendations  that  the 
development  of  lighter  than  air  craft  be 
pursued.  All  the  findings  were  unani¬ 
mous,  and  among  them  is  one  taking  di¬ 
rect  issue  with  Mrs.  Lansdowne,  widow 
of  the  commander,  who  said  her  husband 
had  protested  against  the  flight  on  ac¬ 
count  of  weather  conditions.  The  court, 
however,  did  say,  as  she  did,  that  exhibi¬ 
tion  flights  are  inadvisable. 

Traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal  for 
December  was  greater  than  any  month 
since  January,  1924.  This  is  shown  by 
statistics  just  issued  by  the  Canal  au¬ 
thorities,  giving  the  total  receipts  for  the 
month  as  $2,111,896  from  462  vessels 
passing  through  the  waterway.  This 
brings  the  total  tolls  collected  for  the 
past  calendar  year  to  $21,380,759.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  12  months  4,774  ships,  carrying 
cargoes  approximating  24,000,000  tons, 
used  the  canal. 

President  Coolidge  Jan.  4  asked  for  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $114,000,000 
for  the  Veterans’  Bureau,  largely  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  bonus.  A  supplementary 
appropriation  of  $2,915,268  was  asked 
for  the  Interior  Department,  most  items 
being  for  the  relief  of  Indians. 

Direct  credit  aid  from  Government 
banking  agencies  to  farmers’  co-operative 
associations  would  be  extended  under  a 
bill  introduced  Jan.  4  by  Senator  Mc¬ 
Kinley  (R.,  Ill.).  The  measure  would 
establish  a  national  farmers’  co-operative 


bureau  in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board, 
charged  with  gathering  information  on 
farm  stocks  and  market  demands.  Loans 
would  be  made  by  government  banking 
agencies  upon  warehouse  receipts  up  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  products  cov¬ 
ered  by  them.  In  dealing  with  the  ex¬ 
portable  surplus,  the  bill  would  provide 
that  when  the  board  determined  that 
there  was  an  exportable  surplus  of  any 
or  all  of  the  basic  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties — wheat,  corn,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
cattle  and  swine — -it  would  enter  into 
agreement  with  co-operative  associations 
under  which  the  associations  would  buy 
at  domestic  prices  and  sell  at  the  world 
price.  The  co-operatives  would  be  reim¬ 
bursed  for  any  losses  sustained  in  this 
practice  from  funds  which  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  bv  the  collection  of  an  equaliza¬ 
tion  fee  from  producers  of  the  commodity 
at  the  time  the  commodity  was  sold.  A 
bill  designed  to  afford  financial  relief  to 
agricultural  interests,  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Dickinson  (R., 
Ia.),  would  set  up  machinery  to  dispose 
of  the  exportable  surplus  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  A  Federal  farm  advisory  council, 
composed  of  members  representing  agri¬ 
cultural  interests,  would  be  set  up  along 
with  a  Federal  farm  board  of  six  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Representative  King  (R.,  HI.)  intro¬ 
duced  Jan.  5  a  bill  intended  to  aid  agri¬ 
culture  by  organizing  the  National  Farm¬ 
ers’  Union,  to  be  capitalized  bv  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  $200,000,000  and  authorized 
to  extend  credit  to  farmers,  their  associa¬ 
tions  and  their  banks.  The  management 
would  be  invested  in  a  board  of  directors 
consisting  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  and  agriculture  and  four  other  per¬ 
sons  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
It  would  be  authorized  to  lend  monej'  at 
interest  rates  not  exceeding  one  per  cent 
above  the  rate  for  commercial  paper  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  the  district 
affected. 


See  here,”  said  the  angry  visitor  to 
the  reporter,  “what  do  you  mean  by  in¬ 
serting  the  derisive  expression  ‘Apple¬ 
sauce’  in  parenthesis  in  my  speech?” 
“‘Applesauce?’  Great  Scott,  man.  I 
wrote  ‘Applause.’  ” — Boston  Transcript. 


It  seems  that  New  England  is  “coming  back”  at  turkey  raising.  There  are  a  number  of  excellent  flocks  in 
Massachusetts  and  people  seem  to  be  recovering  the  lost  art  of  guarding  the  young  turks  through  blackhead 
and  other  diseases.  The  flock  here  pictured  was  grown  by  Mrs.  O.  M.  Niles  of  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 
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<T  “It’s  the  gas 

that  kills  them” 


Let’s  kill  the 

THIEVING  RATS 

CYANOGAS  A -Dust  kills  rats  quickly,  cheaply  and 
surely,  without  any  fuss  or  bother.  A  small  quantity 
applied  to  the  rat-holes  with  a  Cyanogas  Duster  gives 
off  a  poison  gas  that  reaches  them  where  they  live. 
Not  one  can  escape  its  deadly  fumes. 

Just  as  effective  against  groundhogs,  wooachucks, 
prairie  dogs,  ground  squirrels  and 
moles.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas 
A- Dust,  or  send  us  $2.50  for  a  5 -lb. 
tin,  express  collect. 


Write  for  Leaflet  137 


ptG.u  s.  pat.  opp. 


A- Dust 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

511  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Special  Combination 
Offer- 

Go  to  your  dealer  first. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  send  either  or 
the  following  combina¬ 
tions  on  receipt  of  price. 

(A)  1 — 5 -lb.  can 
Cyanogas  A -Dust 

1— Cyanogas 
Foot  Pump  Duster 
Both  for  $7.00 
express  collect 

(B)  1—5 -lb.  can 
Cyanogas  A-  Dust 

1 — Cyanogas 
Hand  Duster 
Both  for  $5.00 
express  collect 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
end  others  with"Hercules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— -910  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


'rite  Quick  for  Agent’sOffer 

Bisr  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
’Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


Send  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  froa. 

Electric' Wheel  Co..  48  Da  St..Quincy,IIL 


Productive  Pastures 

__  make 

Cheap  Feed 

Make  the  worn  out  pasture  productive;  it 
needs  lime.  Never  reseed  exhausted  land  with- 
out  first  giving  it  a  top  dressing  of  Solvay 
Pulverized  Limestone.  You  obtain  quick  re' 
suits  by  plowing  and  harrowing  Solvay  into  / 
the  soil.  Economical  and  easy  to  handle;  .  ^ 
high  test,  finely  ground,  furnace  dried,  non- 
v  ^  caustic.  Write  for  the  valuable  Solvay 
booklet — it’s  free! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


[FT 


Sold  by 


'Pulverizes 

LIMESTONE 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Trouble  with  Pump  Cylinder 

I  have  a  two-way  pump  connected  to  a 
windmill  with  6  in.  stroke,  pumping  from 
a  4-in.  tubular  well  177  ft.  deep,  with 
the  pump  pumping  through  a  2-in.  in¬ 
side  pipe.  When  pumping  squirts  over 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  quite 
a  loss  of  water,  and  causes  mud  in  the 
well  pit.  It  is  apt  to  freeze  around  the 
pump.  What  stroke  would  he  best  for 
such  a  deep  well  to  work  with  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  C.  N. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Your  description  is  meagre  but  if  the 
pump  is  of  the  usual  type  with  a  small 
differential  cylinder  with  an  open  end 
which  serves  as  a  packing  about  the 
pump  rod,  it  looks  as  though  the  leathers 
on  the  plunger  fitting  this  small  cylinder 
were  either  worn,  badly  fitted  or  put  on 
bottom  upward.  The  cup  of  the  leather 
should  open  downward. 

An  8  to  10-in.  stroke  will  he  satis¬ 
factory  for  a  pump  driven  by  a  gasoline 
engine.  The  pump  should  make  about 
40  strokes  per  minute.  In  general  the 
stroke  should  be  long  and  the  speed  of 
the  pump  slow  to  get  a  smooth-acting, 
long-wearing  outfit. 


Teeth  of  Cross-cut  Saws 

What  are  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  tooth  designs  on  cross-cut  saws, 
such  as  clipper,  perforated  lance,  Tuttle. 
‘Champion,  etc?  I  want  to  buy  the  best 
for  work  in  the  woods  (hardwood)  but 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  which  kind  to  get. 

Preble,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  m. 

The  width  and  length  of  a  saw  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  timber  to  be  worked. 
The  saw  should  be  long  'enough  to  permit 
half  of  it  to  project  from  the  log  at  each 
stroke.  Usually  a  wide  saw  is  selected 
for  the  larger  sizes  of  logs.  When  used 
in  hardwood  the  rakers  are  not  filed 
down  as  low  as  for  soft  wood,  as  the 
cutting  teeth  do  not  score  in  so  deeply 
at  each  stroke  of  the  saw  as  when  soft 
wood  is  being  cut.  Set  just  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  saw  to  run  freely.  If  kept 
keen  and  in  good  condition  the  saw  will 
work  with  less  set  than  it  will  when  it 
becomes  dull. 

The  tooth  type  used  seems  largely  a 
matter  of  local  choice.  Any  of  the  modern 
types  will  cut  well  when  properly  fitted. 
In  this  section  the  lance  tooth  seems  to 
he  a  general  favorite.  It  carries  four 
cutting  teeth  for  each  raker  or  cleaner, 
and  cuts  rapidly. 


Power  for  Sawing  Wood 

Would  you  advise  as  to  sawing  wood 
for  home  consumption?  Would  you  use 
a  gas  engine  or  an  electric  motor?  We 
have  electric  lights  in  the  house,  and 
thought  perhaps  we  could  use  a  one- 
horse  motor  if  not  too  hard  on  light 
circuit.  Can  that  be  done?  What  would 
I  need  besides  motor?  Which  is  cheaper, 
engine  or  motor?  E.  6.  S. 

Bayshore,  N.  Y. 

Unless  you  have  rather  exceptional 
conditions  the  gasoline  engine  will  make 
the  most  practical  power  for  wood  saw¬ 
ing.  The  one-horse  power  motor  that 
you  suggest  would  be  too  small.  At  least 
a  five-horse  power  engine  should  be  used 
to  drive  a  30  in.  pole  saw  at  anything 
like  capacity.  Five  horse  power  can  be 
obtained  from  a  good  gasoline  engine  at 
a  fuel  cost  of  from  12  to  15  cents  per 
hour.  Five  horse  power  is  equivalent  to 
approximately  3.75  kilowatts  and  current 
would  have  to  be  obtained  at  about  four 
cents  kilowatt  hour  to  complete  with  this 
price.  The  electric  motor,  however,  has 
certain  advantages,  such  as  cleanliness, 
steady  speed  and  quiet  that  makes  it 
valuable  for  certain  kinds  of  farm  work 
as  in  dairies,  operating  house  pumps, 
etc. 


Ford  Engine  to  Run  Wash¬ 
ing  Machine 

Can  yon  tell  me  of  any  way  a  Ford 
engine  could  be  fixed  to  run  a  washing 
machine,  I  believe  at  1,750  revolutions 
a  minute?  mbs.  j.  k. 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  using  a 
Ford  motor  as  power,  but  it  would  not  be 
an  economical  thing  to  do.  A  washer 
would  not  require  over  14  horse  power, 
and  the  Ford  motor  is  rated  at  over  20. 
It  would  be  better  and  cheaper  in  the 
end  to  purchase  a  small  motor  for  this 
purpose  than  to  try  to  use  the  Ford. 

A  belt  attachment  can  be  purchased  to 
go  in  front  of  the  car  where  the  crank 
is  attached,  or  a  shaft  can  be  arranged 
in  a  platform  upon  which  the  car  can  be 
driven.  The  car  is  held  stationary  with 
the  rear  wheels  resting  upon  two  wheels 
on  this  shaft,  and  as  the  rear  wheels 
rotate  the  shaft  is  turned  and  power  can 
he  taken  from  it.  Also  one  rear  wheel 
can  be  jacked  up  and  power  taken  from 


it.  This  method  causes  considerable 
wear  on  the  differential.  I  do  not  know 
at  what  speed  your  washer  should  run 
but  am  quite  confident  that  it  should  not 
run  as  fast  as  1,750  r.p.m.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  look  this  matter  up  be¬ 
fore  purchasing  belts  or  pulleys. 


Reinforcing  Wooden  Tank 
with  Concrete 

Do  you  think  a  pine  tank,  round, 
4x7  ft.,  20  years  in  use  and  getting 
waterlogged  and  dozy  around  the  chines, 
could  be  reinforced  with  concrete  from 
the  inside  by  fastening  galvanized  wire 
netting  to  hold  the  concrete?  How  large 
should  the  wire  he  and  how  fine  mesh? 

Bath,  Me.  L.  w. 

Your  tank  can  be  repaired  as  you  sug¬ 
gest  with  concrete.  It  would  probably  he 
better  to  place  an  inside  form  in  your 
tank  if  this  will  leave  you  room  enough ; 
and  build  your  concrete  lining  heavy 
enough  to  stand  without  the  outside  cov¬ 
ering  of  plank.  It  is  likely  that  this  out¬ 
side  covering  will  soon  go  to  pieces  after 
the  water  is  kept  away  from  it  if  it  is 
beginning  to  get  dozy  now.  Metal  lath 
will  make  a  better  reen  for  cement  than 
the  galvanized  wire. 


Pumping  from  Spring 

My  spring  is  120  ft.  distant  from  house, 
and  the  height  from  bottom  of  spring  to 
point  in  kitchen  to  which  I  wish  to  raise 
water  is  20  ft.  Will  an  ordinary  force 
pump  be  practicable  for  this  purpose? 
A  neighbor,  an  all-around  handy,  ingen¬ 
ious  man,  says  positively  it  will  not.  My 
impression  always  was  that  25  ft.  was  the 
limit.  mbs.  A,  a,  M. 

Leconte  Mills,  Pa. 

If  you  are  sure  of  'the  distances  given 
me  you  will  be  able  to  draw  water  to  the 
house  with  a  force  pump  installed  in  the 
kitchen.  Placing  the  pump  cylinder  in 
the  cellar  where  the  pipeline  comes  in 
will  help,  as  this  will  lessen  the  vertical 
lift  from  the  water  in  the  spring  to  the 
pump  cylinder.  You  are  right  in  thinking 
that  the  maximum  practical  lift  is  about 
25  ft. ;  the  nearer  the  water  the  cylinder 
can  be  placed  the  better,  however.  Where 
there  is  a  long  horizontal  line,  as  in  your 
case,  friction  in  the  pipe  acts  to  retard 
w  ater  flow  the  same  as  vertical  lift  does, 
only  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  If  the 
line  is  laid  at  an  even  grade  with  tight 
joints,  and  of  pipe  as  large  as  the  opening 
in  the  pump  calls  for,  there  will  be  little 
trouble.  If  a  tee  is  fitted  in  just  below 
the  cylinder  and  a  2  to  3-ft.  length  of 
2  or  21^-in  pipe  connected  to  this  by 
means  of  a  reducer,  and  the  top  fitted 
with  a  cap,  all  joints  being  made  tight 
with  white  lead  or  pipe  cement,  a  vacuum 
chamber  will  be  formed  which  will  make 
the  pump  work  easier.  The  vacuum 
chamber  tends  to  equalize  the  flow  of 
water  in  the  suction  pipe,  and  thus  tends 
to  reduce  the  friction.  r.  h.  s. 


Cistern  Building;  Battery  in 
Cold  Weather 

1.  Is  there  a  bulletin  dealing  with  con¬ 
struction  of  cisterns,  and  if  so.  what  is 
the  number?  2.  What  degree  of  cold  can 
a  charged  battery  stand?  You  see  I 
want  to  put  in  an  electric  light  system 
and  would  like  to  have  it  outside  in  nn 
annex  to  my  garage,  but  I  have  a  faint 
recollection  that  a  full  charged  battery 
can  withstand  zero,  and  Wie  have  some¬ 
times  15  below.  R. 

1.  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  941  may  be 
obtained  from  your  Congressman  or  by 
addressing  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This  bulle¬ 
tin  deals  -with  “Water  'Systems  for  Farm 
Homes”  but  has  some  material  on  cis¬ 
terns  as  well.  When  writing  it  would  he 
well  to  ask  for  other  bulletins  if  any, 
on  the  same  subject.  The  Portland  Ce¬ 
ment  Association,  at  111  W.  Washington 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  also  have-  a  bulletin 
and  blue  prints  on  cistern  construction 
that  they  will  send  you  upon  request. 

2.  Dykes  Automobile  and  Gas  Engine 

Encyclopedia  gives  the  freezing  point  of 
a  fully  charged  battery,  specific  gravity 
between  1.275  and  1.300.  at  90  degrees 
below  zero.  With  the  battery  at  half 
charge,  specific  gravity  1.210  the  freezing 
point  is  given  as  20  degrees  below  zero. 
If  the  battery  is  kept  reasonably  well 
charged  there  is  little  danger  from 
freezing  and  many  lighting  plants  having 
air  cooled  engines  are  located  in  very 
cold  buildings.  A  warmer  location  how¬ 
ever  gives  better  service.  R.  h.  s. 
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Swift  &  Company  main¬ 
tains  a  large  staff  of 
expert  chemists,  practi¬ 
cal  agriculturists,  and 
experienced  factory 
men  to  produce  ferti¬ 
lizers  that  will  give  you 
the  bes  t  results  in  crops 
and  profits 


% 


Making  fertilizers  right 


Different  crops  and  soils  require  different  kinds 
and  amounts  of  plantfood.  Fertilizers  of  the 
same  analysis  may  differ  greatly  in  the  kinds 
ax?d  combinations  of  plantfood  they  contain. 

How  can  you  be  sure  that  the  fertilizers  you 
use  are  right? 

You_can  be  sure  by  using  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
as  recommended  by  your  local  A.  S.  A.  (Au¬ 
thorized  Swift  Agent). 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  after 
years  of  careful  experimenting,  have  developed 
valuable  information  as  to  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  plantfood  best  suited 
to  the  soils  and  crops  in  their 
states. 

Swift  &  Company  knows  these 
results.  Such  information,  com¬ 
bined  with  their  own  knowledge 
gained  through  years  of  research 
and  experience,  is  used  by  Swift 
&  Company’s  large  staff  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  experts  to  arrive  at  their 
recommendations. 


Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
drill  easily 


m. 
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Red  Steer  Fertilizers,  are  made 
right.  They  are  carefully  proc- 


SWIFTS 


fertilizers 

TPays  to  use  THEM 


essed  and  cured  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
every  pound  of  plantfood  they  contain.  They 
reach  you  in  good  drilling  condition. 

They  are  right  because  the  Swift  factories 
are  equipped  with  modern  laboratory  and 
manufacturing  facilities  and  are  operated  by 
experts  of  long  experience. 

Such  are  the  care  and  exactness  that  go  into 
the  making  of  Red  Steer  Fertilizer. 

See  the  A.  S.  A. 

Near  you  is  the  A.  S.  A.  (Authorized  Swift 
Agent).  He  can  give  you  valu¬ 
able  information  on  profitable 
farming  methods  and  improved 
fertilizer  practices.  He  can  show 
you  how  to  cut  your  fertilizer 
costs  by  using  a  more  liberal  ap¬ 
plication  of  Red  Steer  Fertilizer 
of  high  analysis.  Go  to  see  him. 

Look  for  the  sign  that  marks 
his  place  of  business — the  sign  of 
Quality  and  Service. 


Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Works,  Dept.  1 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
HAMMOND,  IND. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 
NORFOLK,  VA. 


Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers; 


“ It  Pays  to  Use  Them 
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It  takes  months  to  cure  fer¬ 
tilizers  properly.  After  thor¬ 
oughly  mixing  by  special 
machinery ,  Red  Steer  Ferti¬ 
lizers  are  s  tored  in  huge  piles 
to  cure. They  form  a  hard  mass 


Months  later,  all  chemical 
changes  that  cause  caking 
have  taken  place.  The  hard 
mass  is  broken  up,  reground 
and  reprocessed.  Only  now  is 
it  ready  for  the  Red  Steer  bag 


Fertilizers  for 
New  York 

Valuable  information  is  now  avail- 
able  to  the  farmers  of  New  York. 
Years  of  research  and  actual  field 
experiments  conducted  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
have  developed  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  analyses  of  fertilizer 
suitable  for  various  crops  and  soils. 

Professor  E.  L.  Worthen  has 


selected  the  five  analyses  re¬ 
quired  for  New  York  crops  and 
soils.  They  are: 

0-10-10 

4- 8-10 

*-12-4 

5- 10-5 

6- 8-4 

For  grain,  the  4-12-4  analysis 
is  recommended.  Other  analyses 
are  for  truck  crops. 

Swift  &  Company  co-operates 
with  the  New  York  State  College 


of  Agriculture  by  manufacturing 
and  recommending  these  analyses 
to  the  farmers  of  New  York. 

As  Authorized  Swift  Agent  for 
the  sale  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  we  also  co-operate  with 
the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  by  recommending  and 
selling  these  analyses. 

You  are  invited  to  call  and  dis¬ 
cuss  your  fertilizer  problems  with 
us.  Let  us  tell  you  how  other  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  in  this  locality 


have  found  a  liberal  use  of  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Fertilizer  a  means  of  more 
profitable  farming. 

Come  in  and  we  will  help  you 
select  the  analysis  and  decide  on 
the  amount  per  acre  to  make  you 
the  most  profit. 

Authorized  Swift  Agent 


J 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

BIXGIIAMTON,  JOHNSON  CITY,  ENDICOTT 

Butter. — -Creamery,  lb.,  55c  ;  dairy,  lb., 
54c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  58c ;  pullets 
eggs,  50c ;  duck  eggs,  65e. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  lb.,  32c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Lima  beans, 
lb.,  12c ;  shell  beans,  qt.,  10c  ;  beans,  dry, 
lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  3c;  bu.,  $1.25;  new 
cabbage,  lb..  3c:  apples,  sprayed,  all  va¬ 
rieties,  lbu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  carrots,  lb.,  3c; 
celery,  3  for  25c ;  endive,  lb.,  25c ;  fresh 
horseradish,  can,  15c;  citron,  lb.,  10c; 
lettuce,  head,  5c ;  Boston,  head,  10c ; 
onions,  bu.,  $2.15 ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ; 
onion  sets,  lb.,  15c ;  potatoes,  bu..  $2.40 ; 
pk.,  65c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  4c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  lb.,  3c;  bu.,  75c;  grapes,  2  lbs.  25c; 
pumpkins,  each,  10  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens,  light,  lb., 
25e;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  27c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c;  live  ducks,  lb.,  30c;  broil¬ 
ers,  iy2  lbs.,  lb.,  30c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — 'Chickens,  light,  lb., 
33c;  fowls,  4y2  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  35c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c ;  dressed  ducks,  lb.,  35c ; 
broilers,  1  y2  lbs.,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8 
to  14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  suasage,  lb., 
20c ;  porterhouse  'Steak,  lb.,  28c ;  round 
steak,  lb.,  23c;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  26c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  35c; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  30c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
45c ;  leg  of  lamb,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbits,  lb., 
35c  ;  hams,  sugar  cured,  whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  23c  ;  ex¬ 
tracted,  lb.,  17c ;  popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs., 
25c ;  maple  syrup,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  pigs,  4 
weeks  old,  each,  $5 ;  vinegar,  pure,  gal., 
35c;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.25;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4y2 c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  30c;  dressed,  50  to 
65c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  35c ;  dressed,  45  to 
55c ;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  36  to  3Sc ; 
dressed,  50  to  55c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30  to 
3Se:  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c;  dressed,  SO 
to  90c ;  guinea  hens,  live,  each,  50  to  60c ; 
squabs,  pair,  80c;  butter,  lb.,  60  to  70c; 
eggs,  wholesale,  doz.,  60c ;  eggs,  retail, 
doz.,  65  to  70c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  SO  to 
85c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — 'Beans,  white 
kidney,  bu.,  $7.50  to  $S.50 ;  beets,  bu., 
80  to  $1.25;  celery  hearts,  doz.,  75c; 
celery  stalks,  doz.,  50  to  60c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  60  to  70e ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  90  to 
$1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  honey,  qt.,  75 
to  85c ;  leaf  lettuce,  5c ;  Boston  lettuce, 
doz.,  65  to  75c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  silverskin  onions,  bu..  $4  to  $4.50; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.85 ;  squash,  Hubbard, 
lb.,  2 y2  to  3c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50; 
pears,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb..  17c; 
lieavv,,  lb.,  15  to  16c ;  veal,  dressecj^  lb., 
14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Mixed  hay.  ton.  $12 
to  $17 ;  corn,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.50';  wheat, 
bu.,  $1.45  to  $1.50. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt..  30  to  40c; 
bu.,  70  to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  60 
to  75c;  100  heads.  $4.50  to  $5.50;  Dan¬ 
ish,  ton,  $25  to  $30;  Red  Danish,  ton, 
$25  to  $30;  red,  crate,  50c;  carrots,  bu., 
70  to  75c ;  celery,  doz.  behs.,  50_to  75c ; 
cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz.,  $1.50 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  hothouse,  curly,  doz.,  35  to  40c; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  parsley, 
doz.  behs.,  20  to  25c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $2.75 ;  radishes,  hothouse,  doz. 
behs.,  20  to  25c ;  rutabaga,  bu.,  75  to 
90c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  2 y2  to  3c; 
tomatoes,  hothouse,  10  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
turnips,  bu..  60  to  75c;  bskt.,  30  to  40c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  behs.,  30  to  40c. 

Fruits. — Domestic:  Apples:  Alexander, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Greening,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25  Gravenstin,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50  Ilub- 
bardson,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Kings,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  Pound  Sweets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Tallman  Sweet,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  Twenty- 
ounce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  34  to 
35c;  fowls,  lb.,  38  to  40c ;  roosters,  lb..  23 
to  25c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  geese,  lb., 
35e. 

Butter  and  Eggs — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
50  to  55c;  doz.,  55  to  60c;  cold  storage, 
doz.,  42  to  43c ;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb., 
40  to  45c;  unsalted,  lb..  45  to  50c. 

Nuts. — Domestic.  —  Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$2 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  .to  $2 ;  wal¬ 
nuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Shipped-in  Produce. —  Bananas,  nine- 
hand 'bunch,  $4  to  $4.25;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  cocoanuts,  bag, 
$6.50  to  $6.75  ;  cranberries,  box,  $6.50  to 
$8.50;  endive,  French,  lb.,  30c;  figs,  50- 
lb.  box,  $4.50;  grapes,  Emperor,  keg,  $5 
to  $5.25 ;  grapefruit,  box,  $4  to  $4.75 ; 
green  peppers,  crate,  $6.75  to  $7 ;  lettuce, 
Iceberg,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5;  mushrooms, 
bskt.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  onions.  State,  100- 
lb.  bag,  $2.50;  oranges,  Florida,  box. 


$4.75  to  $6 ;  potatoes,  sweet,  hamper, 
$2.75  to  $3;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $17;  ruta¬ 
baga,  Canada,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

Cold  weather  and  holidays  interferred 
with  trading  the  latter  part  of  December, 
but  trading  for  a  day  or  two  immediately 
following  New  Year’s  was  fairly  active 
in  the  Philadelphia  market.  Old  cabbage 
•has  taken  an  upward  trend  with  New 
York  Danish  selling  $55  to  $65  a  ton. 
The  potato  market  continues  firm  at  $7 
■to  $7.25  per  150-lb.  sack  for  best  Penn¬ 
sylvania  stock,  some  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  selling  up  to  $7.50  per  150-lb.  sack. 
There  was  very  little  change  in  sweet 
potatoes.  Delaware  and  Marylands  sell¬ 
ing  $2.35  to  $2.40  per  bushel  hamper 
and  New  Jersey  red  and  yellow  varie¬ 
ties  $1.60  to  $2  per  %-busliel  basket. 
Long  Island  Brussels  sprouts  continue  to 
arrive  with  price  ranges  wide,  10  to  25c 
a  quart.  High  prices  are  being  received 
for  what  southern  green  produce  is  ar¬ 
riving  in  the  market.  Weather  has  been 
unfavorable  in  many  parts  of  the  South 
for  early  production.  Potatoes  are  be¬ 
ing  planted  a  week  or  two  late  and  in 
some  spots  considerable  damage  has  been 
done  to  growing  crops  by  storms  and  low 
temperatures.  Florida  string  beans  have 
been  selling  from  $2  to  $8.50  per  28-qt. 
hamper  and  few  really  good  beans  were 
offered.  Peppers  sold  for  $4.50  to  $5  a 
crate  and  Florida  squash  was  quoted 
$3.50  to  $4  per  pepper  crate.  Green  peas 
from  Mexico  brought  as  high  as  $10  per 
40-lb.  box.  Texas  growers  are  shipping 
a  few  commodities  to  our  eastern  mark¬ 
ets,  new  carrots  bringing  $2.50  to  $3  a 
bushel  in  Philadelphia,  and  Savoy  spin¬ 
ach  $1.25  to  $2  a  bushel.  California 
grown  products  are  also  quite  prominent 
in  the  market  these  days.  Most  of  the 
cauliflower  is  now  coming  from  there 
and  considerable  quantities  of  the  Ice¬ 
berg  type  of  lettuce  is  California  grown. 
Arizona  is  also  shipping  lettuce.  Loui¬ 
siana  is  well-known  for  such  type  of 
vegetables  as  escarole,  endive  and  anise, 
which  is  arriving  quite  freely,  endive  and 
escarole  selling  for  about  $4  a  barrel. 
The  apple  market  holds  about  steady. 
New  York  A2  y>  Greenings  selling 
$4.75  to  $5.50  a  barrel,  and  Kings  $4.25 
to  $4.50.  Pennsylvania  Staymans 
brought  as  high  as  $7  and  Delaware 
Paragons  $4.50  a  barrel.  New  York 
Baldwins  in  bushels  sold  for  about  $1.25 
and  Delaware  Staymans  for  $1.75.  Good 
hothouse  tomatoes  were  worth  25  to  30c 
a  pound. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  is  in  an  unsettled  condi¬ 
tion  as  is  to  be  expected  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  Since  our  last  report 
on  the  Philadelphia  situation,  prices  have 
dropped  3  or  4c  a  dozen,  only  to  recover 
■some  of  the  loss  a  day  or  two  later.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  fairly  liberal,  but  a 
great  many  of  the  eggs  sold  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  other  eastern  markets  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Middle-western  States. 
Anything  affecting  production  in  that 
territory,  .such  as  extreme  cold  weather 
for  a  few  days,  very  quickly  affects  the 
price  in  consuming  markets.  Strictly 
fresh  eggs  were  in  fairly  good  demand 
and  did  not  fluctuate  as  much  as  the 
medium  grades.  Extra  firsts  have  been 
selling  for  41  to  42c  and  firsts  for  about 
40c  a  dozen.  Refrigerator  eggs  were 
very  dull  with  extra  firsts  declining  to 
35c  and  seconds  held  at  33c  a  dozen.  The 
total  decrease  in  the  amount  of  cold 
storage  eggs  in  the  four  principal  cities 
during  the  month  of  December  amounted 
to  about  820.000  cases,  compared  with 
about  975.000  cases  a  year  ago. 

Receipts  of  live  chickens  and  fowi 
were  light  and  the  demand  was  strong 
enough  to  cause  an  upward  movement  in 
prices.  With  the  holidays  over,  however, 
turkeys  and  ducks  weakened.  Fancy 
Plymouth  Rock  fowl  sold  up  to  36  to 
37c  when  heavy,  with  prices  graduating 
downward  to  33  to  34c  for  3  to  4-lb. 
fowl.  Leghorns  ranged  32  to  33c.  Fancy 
Plymouth  Rock  broilers  under  2  lbs.  in 
weight  worked  out  at  from  42  to  45c. 
and  Spring  chickens  of  the  same  breed 
35  to  37c,  mixed  breeds  selling  as  low  as 
34c  and  poor  stock  as  low  as  28c  a  lb. 
Roosters  also  brought  good  prices,  23  to 
24c,  and  turkeys  found  a  slow  demand 
around  45c  a  lb.  Ducks  weakened  to  36 
to  37c  for  White  Pekin  and  33  to  35c 
for  mixed  colors.  Dressed  poultry  has 
been  selling  well.  Dry  packed  fowl  in 
barrels  ranged  30  to  33c  for  heavy,  me- 
diem-weights  selling  24  to  29c  and  light 
stuff  as  'low  as  21c.  Medium  to  heavy 
chickens  sold  for  about  lc  a  lb.  above 
•fowl,  while  broilers  were  quoted  at  from 
32  to  36c.  For  fancy  fresh  killed  ducks 
34  to  35e  could  be  obtained  and  geese, 
fancy,  ranged  26  to  28c,  poor  selling  as 
low  as  14c.  The  cold  storage  holdings 
of  dressed  poultry  are  not  as  heavy  as  a 
year  ago,  Philadelphia  having  2,859,000 
lbs.  about  the  first  of  January,  compared 
with  3,900,000  ibs.  a  year  ago. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  rather  inactive* 
and  while  highgrade  hay  held  steady  due 
to  the  light  offerings  of  this  kind  of  stock 
lower  grades  sold  on  a  weak  market.  No. 
2  Timothy  hay  held  at  $24  to  $25  a  ton 
and  best  light  clover  mixed  $23  to  $24 
a  ton.  Top  price  on  rye  straw  was  $17, 
on  wheat  $16,  and  on  oat  straw  $15  a 
ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


The  January  thaw  comes  early  and  it 
weakens  the  produce  market  some.  Even 
potatoes  are  slow  and  butter  and  eggs 
are  weak. 


nutter,  uueese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
weak;  creamery,  4S  to  55c;  dairy,  30  to 
31c ;  storage,  46  to  50c ;  common,  20  to 
25c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies,  flats, 
longhorns,  27  to  28c;  Limburger,  30  to 
32c;  block  Swiss,  29  to  33c.  Eggs,  weak; 
hennery,  44  to  48c;  State  and  western 
candled.  42  to  43c ;  storage,  36  to  42c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  38  to  50c;  fowls,  24  to  34c;  roast¬ 
ers,  20  to  36c;  capons,  45  to  48c;  old 
roosters,  21  to  22c;  ducks,  30  to  34c; 
geese,  25  to  26c.  Live  poultry,  firm ; 
turkeys,  28  to  42c;  fowls,  22 ‘to  33c- 
springers,  20  to  32c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c;  ducks,  28  to  30c;  geese,  18  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
McIntosh,  Spitzenberg,  Jonathan,  bu.,  $2 
to  $2.50;  Greening,  King,  $1.75  to  $2; 
Baldwin,  Hubbardson,  Russet,  $1  to 
$1.25;  western,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.  Pota¬ 
toes,  easy  ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.65  ; 
•seconds,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Bermuda,  bbl., 
$15  to  $17 ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $3 
to  $3.25. 


Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  scarce  ; 
Kieffer,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  other  sorts, 
$1.25  to  $2.  Cranberries,  late,  red,  50- 
lb.  box,  $8  to  $9.  Strawberries,  none 
offered.  Grapes,  California,  Emperor, 
keg,  $3  to  $4.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $11.50  to  $12;  mar¬ 
row,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  red  kidney,  $10  to 
$10.50;  medium,  $8  to  $8.50;  pea,  $6  to 
$6.50.  Onions,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  State  and  western,  bag, 
$2.25  to  $3  ;  Spanish  crate,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Vegetables,  quiet;  artichokes,  box,  $5 
to  $6.50;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper, 
$5  $7 ;  beets,  Texas,  bu.,  $2.50  to 

$2.75;  home-grown,  75c  to  $1;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.10 ;  carrots,  bu.,  85  to  90c ; 
cauliflower-,  California,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  celery,  bunch,  75  to  SOc ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  not  offered  ;  eggplant,  crate.  $3.50 
to  $4;  endive,  bbl..  $4  to  $4.25;  lettuce, 
5-lb.  basket,  60  to  75c:  California,  crate, 
$3  to  $4.50;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50  to 
60c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peas, 
California,  crate,  $6  to  $8 ;  peppers, 
Florida,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bunches,  30  to  35c ;  spinach,  Texas,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  squash,  lux..  75  to  90c ; 
tomatoes,  California,  repacked  crate,  $6 
to  $6.50;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  75  to  90c; 
yellow,  50  to  65c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$19 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;.  oat  and 
wheat  straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $31 ;  middlings,  $31 ;  red-dog, 
$40 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $37.25 ;  oilmeal, 
$49.50 ;  hominy,  $33.75 ;  gluten,  not  of¬ 
fered  ;  oat  feed,  $31.50. 

Sweets.- — Honey,  scarce;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady;  sugar,  lb.,  12  to  18c ; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

January  7,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  price :  Class  1,  $2.S0  per 
100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.10;  Class  2B, 
$2.35;  Class  2C,  $2.30;  Classes  3A,  3B 
and  3C,  $2.10. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Class  3A,  $2;  Class  3B.  $1.95. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.90 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  .... 

.  .  $0.45  V>  @$0.46 

Good  to  choice  . 

.  .  .42 

@  .44 

Lower  grades  .... 

. .  .40 

@  .41 

Ladles  . 

@  .39 

Packing  stock  . 

. .  .32 

@  .33  y. 

Centralized  . 

.  .  .41 

@  .44 

Renovated  . 

@  .42 

Argentine  . 

. .  .42 

@  .43 

Siberian  . . 

. .  .41 

@  .42 

CHEESE 

June  made,  fancy  . . . 

@$0.2814 

Average  run . 

. .  .26  Va  @  .27 y2 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby 

. $0.4S@$0.49 

Good  to  choice  . 

.45  @  .47 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 

44@  .48 

Mixed  colors,  nearby, 

best. . 

,44@  .47 

Gathered,  best . 

...... 

.42  @  .43 

Common  to  good  .... 

...... 

.35  @  .40 

Storage,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . 

,30@  .36 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.30@$0.40 

Broilers  . . 45  471  50 


Turkeys  . .40@  .50 

Ducks  . . . 32 @  .36 

Geese  . 281@  .32 

Tame  rabbits .  .28@  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.50@$0.56 

Old  . 30@  .43 

Chickens,  best . 36 @  .38 

Fair  to  good . 26@  .30 

Broilers  . 28@  .38 

Roosters  . 16@  .24 

Capons,  best  . 50@  .52 

Lower  grades  . 35@  .45 

Ducks  . 22@  .34 

Geese  . 15@  .30 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . S 5@  .90 

Dark,  per  doz .  2.50@  4.50 

Culls  . l.(X)@  2.00 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.25(h)  2.25 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair . 20 @  .50 

Jacks,  pair  . 65(0)  .85 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .18 

Culls  . 10@  .12 

Lambs,  head  . 7.00@13.00 

Pigs,  10  to  15  lbs.,  lb . 30@  .35 


15  to  20  lbs.,  lb . 20@  .30 

20  to  25  lbs.,  lb . 18@  .20 

50  to  100  lbs.,  lb . 14 (d)  .16 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers  . $8.00@11.00 

Bulls  .  5.25 @  6.40 

Cows  .  2.75@  5.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 15. 00 @  17.50 

Lower  grades  .  9.00@12.00 

Sheep  .  4.00@  8.50 

Lambs  . 15.00@16.25 


FRUIT 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $2.50@$5.00 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00@  4.00 

Greening .  2.75@  6.50 

Jonathan  .  2.75 @  5.50 

McIntosh  .  4.00@10.00 

Spy  . . ; .  2.50@  6.00 

York  .  4.00 @  5.50 

Cranberries,  x/>-bbl.  box....  7.50'@  9.50 

Pears,  bbl .  3.50@11.00 

Strawberries,  qt .  1.00@  1.25 

Grapes,  Cal.,  bu.  keg  in 

Sawdust  .  2.00@  4.45 

Belgian,  hothouse,  lb . 50@  1.35 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .16 

Grapefruit,  box  .  2.75 @  6.50 

Oranges,  box  . ’  2.50@  6.75 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  behs . $5.00@$7.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .30 

Cabbage,  ton  . ".  . .  .  .3O.O0@48.OO 

New.  bu.  bskt .  2.25@  2.75 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.85@  2.10 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl . 2.00@  5.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 60@  1.25 

Crate  .  4.00@  8.00 

Celery  knobs,  100  behs .  5.00@10.00 

Chicory,  bbl . 2,50@  3.50 

Cucumbers,  hothquse,  doz...  2.00@  4.00 

Eggplant,  crate  .  1.50@  3.50 

Escarol,  bu .  1.75@  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  4.75@  8.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.50@  1.75 

Horseradish,  bbl . 4.00@  9.00 

Leeks,  100  behs .  2.50@  4.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.-bskt. ..  2.00@  5.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate  .  .  2.25 @  5.00 

Mushrooms,  lb .  .20@  .40 

Okra,  carrier  .  1.00@  2.50 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag  . 1.75@  2.25 

Parsley,  100  behs . 3.00@  4.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.50@  4.50 

Peas,  bskt .  3.25@  4.50 

Peppers,  bu . 2.00@  4.50 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  1.00@  1.50 

Radishes,  100'  behs . 4.00@..  5.00 

(Spinach,  bu.  bskt .  1.50@  2.50 

Squash,  bbl .  1.50@  1.75 

String  beans,  bu .  2.00@  8.00 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  2.00@  5.00 

Turnips,  bbl .  1.25@  1.50 

Watercress,  100  behs . 3.00@  5.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150-lb.  bag. .  .$7.50@$8.25 

State,  150  lbs .  6.25@  7.00 

Idaho,  55-lb.  box .  3.50@  4.00 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  . 6.00@  7.50 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  8.00@  8.75 

Bermuda,  bbl . 6.00@14.50 


'Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  3.25 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $28.00@29.00 

No.  2  . 26.00@27.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@2.3.00 

Clover  mixed  .  18.00ff723.00 


Straw,  rye  .  19.00@20.00 


“What  lias  become  of  the  fine  old 
names  of  Prudence  and  Patience?”  the 
old  sage  was  asked.  “They  wouldn’t  be 
appropriate  these  days,”  he  replied.  “If 
I  had  a  couple  of  daughters  I’d  christen 
them  Extravagance  and  Hysteria.”  — 
Outlook. 


A  MAN  who  had  been  in  very  poor  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  a  long  time,  received  a 
large  legacy  from  a  relative’s  estate.  “At 
last,  my  dear,”  he  said  to  bis  wife,  “you 
will  be  able  to  purchase  some  decent 
clothes  for  yourself.”  “I’ll  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,”  she  replied  indignantly.  “I’ll 
get  the  same  kind  the  other  women 
wear.” — Sunset  Magazine, 
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Legal  Questions 


Inheritance  from  Mother  in 
New  Jersey 

My  mother  died  leaving  no  will,  and 
having  an  account  in  the  bank  in  'her  own 
name,  and  also  a  farm  with  my  father’s 
name  first  and  my  mother’s  name  sec¬ 
ond  on  the  deed,  although  my  mother  had 
three-fourths  of  the  purchase  price,  which 
she  fell  heir  to  when  her  mother  died. 
What  legal  claim  have  the  children  to  the 
personal  as  well  as  the  real  estate  prop¬ 
erty  with  the  father  still  living?  j.  F. 

The  law  of  New  Jersey  provides  that 
when  real  property  is  held  by  a  husband 
and  wife,  the  same  will  go  to  the  sur¬ 
vivor  at  the  death  of  either  party.  When 
property  is  held  in  this  manner  the  chil¬ 
dren  would  not  have  any  interest  in  it. 

As  to  the  personal  property,  it  appears 
that  the  same  is  in  the  mother’s  name  and 
in  such  a  case  the  children  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  and 
the  'husband  to  one-third.  Y.  B. 


Trespass  Over  Line 

Our  neighbor  did  not  have  his  ground 
surveyed,  and  he  put  his  fence  where  he 
thought  it  ought  to  be.  We  asked  him 
to  move  the  fence,  and  lie  told  us  it  was 
going  to  stay  where  it  is.  If  he  'would 
not  take  down  the  fence  can  we  do  it? 
Could  Ave  force  him  to  move  his  chicken 
coop  off  the  line  a  foot?  We  sold  our 
house  and  had  our  ground  surveyed  and 
discovered  that  his  fence  is  exactly  on 
the  line  at  the  front  and  gradually  runs 
over  on  our  ground  about  two  to  three 
feet.  He  also  extended  a  piece  on  his 
chicken  coop  and  his  cement  blocks  are 
over  or  just  on  the  line,  while  his  over¬ 
hang  on  roof  is  over  the  line.  H.  V. 

You  have  a  right  of  action  against  your 
neighbor  for  trespassing  upon  your  land, 
and  may  compel  your  neighbor  to  remove 
the  fence  as  well  as  recover  damages  for 
rhe  trespass. 

Any  person  who  erects  a  fence,  a  wall 
or  building  so  that  it  hangs  over,  or  the 
fence  or  wall  encroaches  upon  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  his  neighbor,  can  be  held  liable  in 
an  action  in  trespass  and  may  at  the 
same  time  be  compelled  to  remove  the 
encroachment.  B. 


Ownership  of  Pond ;  Probat¬ 
ing  Wife’s  Will 

1.  I  am  the  owner  of  land  bordering 
a  large  pond,  the  owners  of  which  have  a 
right  of  flowage  of  part  of  my  land. 
Have  I  not  a  right  to  fill  in  that  portion 
of  my  land,  the  whole  or  part,  as  they  do 
not  use  it  and  have  no  right  to  cut  ice 
there,  as  they  have  more  water  Surface 
than  they  can  use?  2.  Where  a  wife  wills 
all  her  property,  real  and  personal,  to  her 
husband,  he  to  be  the  administrator,  can 
he  take  the  will  to  the  probate  court  and 
have  it  allowed,  or  must  he  employ  a 
lawyer  to  do  it?  Is  he  obliged  by  law 
to  give  a  valuation  of  the  property? 

Massachusetts.  H.  F.  c. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion  without  knowing  the  exact  interest 
of  the  owners  of  the  pond.  We  would 
advise  that  you  have  your  local  attorney 
look  over  the  records  of  title  to  the  pond. 
The  fact  that  the  owner  of  the  pond  has 
more  surface  than  he  can  use  does  not 
necessarily  give  you  any  additional  rights 
unless  so  specified  in  the  deeds. 

2.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  at¬ 

torney  prepare  the  paper  and  present 
the  will  for  probate.  N.  T. 


Real  Estate  Agent’s  Fees 

What  does  the  law  of  New  Jersey  al¬ 
low  in  percentage  to  an  agent  through 
whom  a  farm  was  bought  or  sold?  I 
found  a  farm  through  an  agent  for  $6,- 
500  and  agents  wants  10  per  cent  fee 
for  that.  I  was  told  that  law  allows 
only  2  per  cent.  Is  that  true?  Can  I  be 
safe  if  a  friend  buys  the  place  and  I  re¬ 
buy  from  him  and  thereby  escape  the 
agent’s  fees?  A.  N. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  lauT  in  this  State  regulat¬ 
ing  what  commission  a  real  estate  agent 
should  receive.  The  rate  of  commission 
is  usually  governed  by  the  custom  of  the 
locality,  and,  as  to  our  knowledge  of  such 
transactions,  5  per  cent  is  the  rate  of 
commission  charged.  However,  if  the 
seller  agrees  to  pay  a  greater  rate  than 
5  per  cent  and  the  same  is  inserted  in  his 
contract  of  sale,  he  may  force  the  per¬ 
sons  selling  to  pay  him  that  amount. 

In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  agent 
is  acting  for  the  buyer,  and  he  may  also 
charge  any  rate  suitable  to  the  parties. 
We  may  state  at  this  time — though  it  is 
not  asked  in  this  question — that  the  agent 
cannot  collect  commission  from  both  the 
buyer  and  seller,  which  is  often  attempted 
by  unprincipled  real  estate  agents  and,  if 
the  buyer  finds  out  the  agent  is  receiving 
commission  from  the  seller,  he  can  refuse 
to  pay.  If  A  should  have  a  friend  to  buy 
the  property  for  him.  he  is,  of  course, 
breaking  his  agreement  with  the  agent, 
and  if  the  agent  is  giving  him  a  square 
deal,  we  cannot  advise  him  how  to  escape 
the  contract.  r. 


Be  Sure  to  Choose  a  Tractor 

Big  Enough  for  Your  Farm 


More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  operating 
your  farm  is  for  POWER  and  LABOR. 

The  quickest  way  to  increase  your  profits  is  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  these  two  items  by  using  a 
TRACTOR  with  greater  power. 

For  example,  a  three-plow  OilPull  pulls  one 
more  plow  than  a  two-plow  tractor. 

Theoretically,  it  will  do  just  half  again  as  much 
work.  Owners  of  three-plow  OilPulls  report,  how¬ 
ever,  that  because  of  the  increased  power  and 
speed,  they  actually  plow  twice  as  much  as  the 
average  two-plow  tractor. 

This  means  that  three-plow  OilPull  owners  cut  their 
labor  costs  in  two  and  add  the  sav¬ 
ing  to  their  profits.  Larger  OilPulls 
reduce  labor  cost  still  more. 

Think  of  the  time  saving.  By 
doing  twice  the  work  the  three-plow 
OilPull  saves  one-half  the  time.  Con¬ 
sider  what  this  means  when  work¬ 
ing  time  is  short  and  a  heavy  crop 
loss  hangs  in  the  balance. 

And,  finally,  an  OilPull  of  any 
size  reduces  power  cost.  An  Oil¬ 
Pull  has  won  all  principal  fuel  econ¬ 


omy  tests  for  the  past  12  years.  Upkeep  cost,  accord¬ 
ing  to  latest  reports,  averages  less  than  $20  per  year. 
Average  OilPull  life  is  10  years  and  more.  In  addition, 
such  features  as  Oil  Cooling,  Ball  Bearing  Transmission, 
Cut  Steel  Gears,  Complete  Enclosure,  Triple  Heat  Con¬ 
trol,  and  others,  help  to  reduce  power  cost  to  the  lowest 
point.  Add  this  difference  to  your  profits. 

Why  pay  the  penalty  of  too  little  power  when  an  OilPull 
of  the  RIGHT  SIZE  for  your  farm  will  cut  labor  cost, 
save  time,  reduce  power  cost  and  increase  profits? 

Shortage  Threatened 

Everywhere  farmers  are  turning  to  the  OilPull  for  More 
Power.  Last  year  hundreds  who  delayed  were  disappointed. 

Right  now  our  factories  are  taxed  to 
the  utmost.  A  shortage  is  threatened 
in  some  sizes.  Protect  yourself.  See 
the  nearest  Rumely  dealer  as  soon 
as  possible.  At  the  same  time  mail 
the  coupon  for  vitally  important 
economy  facts  and  figures.  Names 
of  owners  near  you  furnished  up¬ 
on  request.  Address  Dept.  Z-Z 

Advance  -  Rumely  Thresher 
Company,  Inc. 

(Incorporated) 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


Light-  Weight 

OilPull 

A  10- Year  Tractor 

The  Advance-Rumely  line  includes 
kerosene  tractors,  steam  engines, 
grain  and  rice  threshers,  husker- 
shredders,  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers, 
bean  hullers,  silo  fillers,  corn  shelters, 
motor  trucks  and  tractor  winches. 

Serviced  Through  33  Branches  and  Warehouses 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


J-  .  -*jj| 

•  ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO.,  Inc.  I 

I  Dept.  Z-Z  (Incorporated):  La  Porte,  Indiana 

|  Please  send  me  catalog  and  other  economy  facts  about  your  Li&ht-Wei&ht 
J  OILPULL  Tractor.  | 

•  Name . | 

ft 

I  Address . ,  ■ 

_  _  _ _ _ *1**11*  I 


Mail 

This 

Coupon 


BOLENS  Garden  Tractor 

Does  seeding.  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  A11  it  needs  is  a  guiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work.  At¬ 
tachment!  for  different  jobs 
are.  instantly  interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indispensible  fea¬ 
tures.  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  ete. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  1 1  with  delight, 
i  Mho. 


Gilson  i 


Co., 


_  __  Write 
503 1’ark  St.  Port  Washington  WlS 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  oR  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladl 
turnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storag- 
m  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER, N.  Y 


SAW 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Bay  yoar  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed—  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
nade.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
Guaranteed  /'"‘v  Prices.  Also  H.  &  z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOC 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence, Ford&Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


'1.66  k 
for  This 

Tag 


on 

Steel 

_ Wheels 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run- 1 

_  ning  gear.  _  _ 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  SfaSKS 


gmimmi 
5 


Jmimimig 


|  The  Farmer  I 

|  His  Own  Builder  f 

E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  5 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

For  sale  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
-1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m  I  (i  1 1 1 1  i !  iF 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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What  About  Sheep? 


Children  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker 

Oh,  yes,  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  lias  another 
child  besides  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League,  and  it  will  soon  have  another 
which  will  subsist  on  milk  instead  of  on 
bottled  pop.  The  editor  wrote  me  about 
eight  years  back  that  lie  wanted  to  re¬ 
vive  the  sheep  interest  among  liis  people, 
and  he  asked  me  to  help.  Readers  may 
remember  an  article  where  dairying  was 
compared  with  sheep ;  how  the  rolling 
East,  with  its  rivulets,  was  fitted  for  a 
sheep  paradise,  and  how  they  could  dis¬ 
place  cows  where  they  had  become  bur¬ 
densome,  or  fit  in  with  them  anywhere. 
Letters  came  to  the  paper  for  me,  while 
many  came  to  “Licking  Co.,  Ohio.  M  e 
heard  not  only  from  New  York  and  New 
England  but  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
made  us  wonder  how  such  far-off  people 
knew  of  it. 

Some  were  amusing.  One  from  I  er- 
mont,  not  far  from  where  Ohio  got  many 
of  her  first  sheep,  written  on  an  orchard 
and  nut  company  letterhead,  asked  it 
sheep  would  be  just  the  thing  to  invest 
in  to  keep  down  the  briars  and  weeds  on 
40  acres  of  young  trees  newly  set.  This 
showed  they  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
nature  and  habits  of  sheep.  Several  let¬ 
ters  proved  the  writers  like  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  farm  boy,  college  graduate,  min¬ 
ister,  to  whom  we  showed  our  Delaines 
who  said,  “Are  these  sheep?  I  saw  a 
few  once  but  they  were  white.”  At  any 
rate,  our  whole  stock  of  sheep  lore  was 
drawn  on.  and  many  letters  were  answer¬ 
ed  after  interviews  with  practical  men 

here.  , 

The  time  for  uplift  must  have  been 
nearly  ripe,  because  New  York  with  its 
sparse  flocks  and  a  few  county  unions, 
moved  into  a  federation.  A  well-man¬ 
aged  one,  which  has  grown  ro  full  size 
land  done  good  work  since.  Shortly 
there  were  17  Ohio  growers  met  and 
those  faithful  few  assumed  a  long  title, 
now  well  justified.  There  had  been  some 
alleged  unions  over  the  land%  with  quite 
a  good  one  in  the  great  est  for  its 
problems,  but  sheep  took  on  new  life  over 
the  whole  land. 

We  read  in  the  Public  Ledger  that 
“Steps  have  been  taken  at  the  Boston 
Citv  Club  towards  the  formation  of  a 
New  England  federation  of  sheepmen.” 
It  is  being  promoted  by  the  breeders  and 
some  professors  of  the  six  States.  For- 
merlv  this  would  have  been  as  hopeless 
as  a*N.  E.  federation  to  grow  kangaroos. 
Again  in  the  National  Wool  Grower,  as 
well  as  the  Boston  Transcript  we  read, 
“J.  Cook  of  New  Hampshire  bought  500 
Ram'bouillet  two-year-old  ewes  in  Mon¬ 
tana  at  $16  each.”  That  many  could  not 
have  been  sold  in  that  State  for  three 
dollars  a  head.  Sheep  now  have  friends 
everywhere,  and  the  promise  is  that  the 
woof  growing  industry  will  some  day 
catch  up  with  the  cattle  and  hog  en¬ 
deavors,  and  America  started  it. 

I  hear  someone  say,  “There  must  have 
been  trade  or  economic  causes,  because 
there  is  a  world  interest.”.  These  causes 
have  existed  for  years  with  no  results. 
The  change  was  strictly  psychological, 
the  result  of  an  educational  awakening. 
Why  did  not  all  these  letters  that  began 
to  come  to  this  post  office  seven  years 
ago,  flood  in  here  10  years  ago?  For- 
eigners  have  learned  several  things  from 
America,  and  one  was  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  world  industry  was  the  result 
of  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  wool 
growers,  and  they,  like  Americans,  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  worth  and  scarcity  of  the 
fiber.  There  were  several  propaganda 
busy.  'Ohio  had  one  and  we  had  calls 
for  literature  from  Maine  to  California. 
The  writer,  with  his  good  helpers,  got 
into  the  papers  of  every  State,  and  in 
the  farm  papers  of  Argentina,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  These  foreigners  were 
told  that  we  did  not  want  their  tariff ; 
to  keep  their  wool,  manufacture  and 
wear  it ;  that  they  were  like  Cubans  who 
would  send  their  cane  to  them  for  manu¬ 
facture,  and  reship  their  sugar  adulter¬ 
ated  with  sand. 

'It  was  psychology  that  put  sheep 
where  they  are,  and  as  sheep  are  timid 
so  are  their  owners  about  them,  but  they 
must  not  lose  confidence.  To  quote  the 
Boston  Transcript  again,  a  Chicago  pack¬ 
er  says,  “The  wool  market  will  be  sound 
for  at  least  10  years.”  The  packers  with 
their  big  stocks  of  pulled  wool  are  more 
concerned  than  anybody.  The  paper  also 
has  a  headline,  “English  fear  higher 
wool.”  To  insure  success  growers  must 
not  forget  that  they  are  engaged  in  an 
essential,  deficit  endeavor,  and  that  the 
taste  for  lamb  will  grow  as  the  years 
go  by.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  lamb 
market  will  be  glutted,  even  if  big  year¬ 
lings  are  sent  to  it  as  now,  but  there  is 
propaganda  for  lamb,  and  especially  for 
young  lamb,  and  growers  hadi  better 
catch  on.  They  should  take,  a  lesson 
from  the  potato  price  now  and  the  cause 
• — lower  avoirdupois.  There  is  this  dif¬ 


ference.  The  potato  men  may  fill  the 
ground  full  of  seed  next  Sping,  but  the 
output  of  lambs  lias  a  well-defined  limit. 

The  sure  way  to  keep  the  price  of 
lambs  up  is  to  market  them  young.  That 
will  hold  down  the  avoirdupois  and  make 
money  for  the  feed.  None  of  ours  will 
hunger  for  milk  or  suitable  feed  until 
they  reach  50  to  55  lbs.,  and  then  they 
will  get  off  the  place.  The  prospect  is 
for  20  cents,  in  fact  that  is  our  offer. 
Now  figure  different  weights  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  market ;  50  lbs.  at  20  cents  is  $10, 
while  70  lbs.  at  14  cents,  $9.S0,  and  120 
lbs.  at  10  cents  is  but  $12.  I  have  been 
amused  at  men  bragging  about  marketing 
125-pounders.  These  big  lambs  and  this 
western  “ton  litter”  hog  fad  is  con¬ 
summate  foolishness.  We  formerly  kept 
steers  and  wethers  until  three  before  we 
finished  them,  but  never  again.  The 
younger  an  animal  is  the  more  pounds 
for  a  given  feed,  and  the  smaller  the  ani¬ 
mal,  if  it  is  finished,  the  higher  price  per 
pound. 

Then  let  me  remark,  don’t  feel  that 
you  are  an  extortioner  when  getting  all 
you  can  for  lambs,  because  dealers  have 
their  figures  up  now  above  our  wildest 
hopes.  At  a  sheepmen’s  meet,  in  a  little 
city,  I  brdered  lamb  chops,  50  cents  each. 


The  ribs  were  thick  as  those  on  the 
skeleton  of  an  old  ram  in  our  field  that 
got  killed  fighting.  They  were  cut  off 
the  proper  length  and  some  green  tissue 
paper  tied  over  the  ends  for  scenery,  and 
to  hide  the  hollow  there.  I  tried  the 
knife,  and  was  out  one  dollar.  In  good 
city  eating  places  good  lamb  can  be  got, 
mint  sauce  and  canned  peas,  $1.20,  or 
chops,  one  65  cents,  two  $1.20.  That 
means  for  real  or  near  yearlings.  The 
little  fellows  go  to  the  rich,  or  hotels 
with  stiff  prices. 

You  can  all  have  your  turkeys  this 
Thanksgiving  Day.  We  have  just  cleaned 
off  the  hind  quarter  of  a  six-months 
half-blood,  and  have  an  added  reason 
to  be  thankful.  It  is  an  old  story  that 
someone  said,  “God  might  have  made  a 
better  berry  than  the  strawberry  if  he 
had  wanted  to,  but  he  never  did.”  Same 
as  applied  to  lamb.  In  closing,  do  not 
forget  that  aviordupois  matter. 

Licking  Co.,  Ohio.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 


Wool  Production 

I  am  going  into  sheep  for  wool  pro¬ 
duction,  chiefly ;  have  been  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  with  a  small  flock,  having  so  far 
clipped  at  an  average  of  11  lbs.  of  wool 
per  head.  Delaines  I  find  most  profit¬ 
able  wool  producers,  although  what  I 
have  of  this  breed  are  mixed,  but  they 
shear  much  heavier  than  the  larger  but 
coarser-wooled  sheep.  h.  h.  c. 

That  11  lbs.  is  good.  The  way  to  beat 
it  is  with  proper  looking  after  in  Sum¬ 
mer  on  good’  pasture,  and  suitable  feed 
in  Winter.  The  success  of  a  flock  at 
lambing  and  shearing  depends  on  the 
condition  the  sheep  are  in  by  Fall  as 
much  as  on  Winter  care.  They  should 
be.  robust  and  happy,  but  not  lardy  fat. 
That  is  the  trouble  at  breeding  time  with 
specimens  fixed  up  for  fairs.  Our  250 
ewes  look  fat  enough  to  kill,  and  of  50 
lambs  to  date,  but  one  was  lost. 

Then  in  regard  to  wool,  two  kept  right 
will  clip  as  much  as  three  neglected,  and 
the  two  will  return  “Delaine,”  whereas 
the  three  may  be  “clothing”  at  a  lower 
price.  The  ground  floor  of  success  with 


sheep  is  breeding.  One  must  not  be 
penurious  and  use  mongrel  or  cheap 
rams.  “The  best  is  the  cheapest.”  The 
next  thing  is  selection  at  clipping  time. 
Breed,  feed,  watchfulness  and  selection 
comprise  the  whole  secret.  Also,  no  man 
knows  it  all,  but  should  vist  others  to  get 
their  plans  and  thoughts.  w.  w.  R. 

Improving  the  Flock 

As  I  am  in  a  quandary  I  am  writing 
you  for  information.  I  have  a  few  sheep 
of  no  known  breed  but  of  a  Southdown 
type,  some  of  which  are  bare  of  wool  on 
the  underside  of  the  body,  so  will  back 
some  of  a  full  fleece.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  them  entirely  but  they  seem  to  be 
of  a  good  mutton  type.  Now  what  I 
wish  to  know  is  what  is  a  good  mutton 
breed  that  I  can  keep  in  a  flock  of  about 
40  that  will  shear  a  good  fleece  of  high- 
grade  wool  such  as  will  satisfy  the  most 
particular  buyers?  I  read  of  'quarter 
blood  and  delaine  fine  and  combing  wools. 
What  are  these  wools  and  what  breed  of 
sheep  produce  them?  I  have  also  read 
of  a  sheep  which  almost  always  drops 
twins.  How  many  rams  should  I  have 
with  40  or  50  sheep?  Is  it  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  to.  cross  breed  to  get  an  early  matur¬ 
ing  lamb  of  a  large  size?  c.  E.  L. 

I  am  sure  The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  pass 
all  aid  it  can  to  its  readers,  and  also 


know  that  the  writer  wants  to  see  the 
American  sheep  industry  catch  up  with 
our  others,  but  it  would  take  too  much 
space  to  more  than  touch  the  many  wants 
of  this  letter.  These  40  ewes  are  past 
helping  to  ever  yield  heavy  fleeces,  but 
their  get  can  be  bettered  in  future  gener¬ 
ations  by  the  use  of  full  blood  rams.  It 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  though 
that  heavy  fleeces  seldom  grow  on  mut¬ 
ton  sheep,  but  they  can  be  bred  up  to 
double  the  present  weight.  This  can  be 
done  with  good  rams,  by  selecting  the  best 
ewe  lambs  for  future  breeding  and  selling 
the  rejected  ewes  and  wethers  for  lamb 
until  reaching  a  flock  of  the  right  kind. 

One  thrifty  ram  will  do  for  40  ewes, 
although  it  never  pays  to  be  economical 
with  rams  because  an  uneven  bunch  of 
lambs  is  unsatisfactory.  Delaine  wool 
grows  on  Merino  or  fine  sheep,  and  if  it 
is  two  inches  or  longer  is  called  “fine 
combing.”  If  shorter,  “fine  clothing.” 
“Half  blood”  is  the  product  from  a  fine 
ewe  and  coarse  ram  and  is  “combing”  or 
“clothing”  by  the  same  rule.  “Three- 
eighths”  and  “quarter  blood”  are  coarser 
fibers,  that  cannot  be  so  closely  defined 
in  the  breeding,  since  they  depend  on  a 
difference  of  the  coarse,  and  also  on  in¬ 
dividuals,  so  they  must  be  judged  by  the 
fiber. 

There  will  be  twins  in  a  flock  of  ewes 
of  any  breed  but  the  proportion  is  greater 
among  the  coarse  sheep.  There  is  little 
advantage  in  crossing  the  coarse  breeds 
either  for  wool  or  mutton,  but  it  is  profit¬ 
able  to  use  a  coarse  ram  with  fine  ewes 
and  get  lambs  as  good,  or  nearly  so,  to 
sell  from  hothouse  age  up  to  six  months. 
I  would  advise  men  like  the  letter-writer 
to  visit  a  nearby  successful  breeder  and 
his  flock.  It  beats  print  or  writing.  Two 
men  came  here,  to  Central  Ohio,  from 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  and  felt  well  repaid. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


East  Is  East,  West  Is  West 

On  page  1349  I  read  Mrs.  C.  II.  II.’s 
letter,  depicting  Oklahoma  conditions  for 
eastern  readers  and  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
comments.  Like  her,  I  also  am  a  New 
York  City  girl,  who  knew  nothing  of  farm 
life.  In  the  Spring  of  1919,  however, 
When  I  married,  I  followed  my  husband 
to  Oklahoma,  where  he  had  been  farm¬ 
ing  for  12  years.  Now,  when  we  read  of 
any  Western  State,  we  cannot  realize 
that  different  localities  in  those  distant 
States  have  different  conditions,  climatic, 
soil  and  market.  We  were  located  in  the 
north  central  section  where  wheat  and 
cattle  x’aising  are  the  chief  branches  of 
farming.  To  me,  despite  my  city  views, 
the  life  of  that  type  of  farmer  seemed 
ideal.  Each  family  lived  on  a  160-acre 
farm,  which  the  man  of  the  house  was 
able  to  run  alone.  That  was  the  great 
part  of  it,  neither  was  he  dependent  bn 
poor  or  unreliable  help,  nor  did  he  have 
to  use  any  man’s  labor  for  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  Only  at  harvest  time  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  one  man  for  about  one 
week  or  two.  'During  thrashing,  which 
lasted  from  one  to  two  days  at  each  place, 
a  group  of  neighbors  would  get  together 
and  help  each  other ;  the  women  also 
helping  their  neighbor  with  the  one  or 
two  dinners.  The  thrashing  crew  took 
care  of  itself,  having  its  own  cook  shack, 
which  went  with  them  from  place  to 
place. 

If  there  were  grown  children,  who 
could  help  and  “earn  their  keep,”  then 
another  quarter-section  (160  acres)  of 
land  was  rented,  to  be  farmed  besides  the 
home  place.  If  there  was  enough  help 
(children  or  wife)  to  do  the  milking 
easily,  then  the  milk  was  separated, 
cream  shipped  to  the  creamery,  skim-milk 
fed  to  hogs  and  chickens.  If  there  was 
not  enough  help,  only  one  cow  was  milked, 
for  the  use  of  the  family,  and  the  calves 
were  left  to  do  the  milking.  These  suck¬ 
ing  calves,  when  ready  to  be  sold,  would 
bring  a  higher  price  than  the  hand-fed 
■stock,  and  gave  the  farmer  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  so  much  more  freedom. 

Most  of  the  farmers  own  their  places, 
have  good-running  cars  (mostly  Fords 
but  also  bigger  and  higher-priced  ones) 
and  on  the  whole,  lead  a  very  nice,  soci¬ 
able  life.  All  children  went  to  the  “Lit¬ 
tle  Red  Schoolhouse,”  either  riding  a 
horse  or  pony,  driving  there  with  a  bug¬ 
gy  or  being  taken  by  one  of  the  elders  in 
the  family  car.  The  higher  grades  went 
to  the  local  high  school.  I  know  many 
of  the  young  farmers’  wives  who,  after 
having  gone  through  school  right  there 
and  then  through  the  State  normal  school, 
came  back  and  taught  school  before  they 
married;  some  of  the  young  girls  are 
teaching  the  neighbors’  children  even  now. 

As  my  family  lived  in  New  York  and 
husband  throught  he  would  like  to  try  it 
“back  East,”  we  sold  out  and  came  on 
here.  When  looking  about  for  a  chance 
to  farm,  we  learned  many  new  things. 
We  also  found  the  private  estates,  where 
everything  is  “spick  and  span”  and  the 
stock  is  kept,  not  only  as  well,  but  a 
whole  lot  better,  than  most  city  workers. 
Only,  at  the  time  we  looked  them  over 
the  owners  did  not  want  to  employ  help, 
but  desired  to  rent  the  farm  end  of  their 
estate,  with  all  its  responsibilities  amt 
losses.  Not  only  did  they  expect  Mr. 
Farmer  to  make  their  farm  pay  expenses, 
which  they  had  tried  in  vain  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  but  also  to  pay  a  big  rent 
besides. 

Finally  we  did  locate  on  a  large  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey.  Here  the  cli¬ 
matic  and  soil  conditions  are  very  favor¬ 
able  ;  our  only  difficulty  is  the  marketing 
problem.  We  can  aiql  did  raise  lots  of 
berries  and  other  fruits,  hay  and  grain. 
With  the  exception  of  some  rye  and  corn 
we  have  not  been  able  to  market  very 
much,  and  found  this  very  discouraging. 

Yes,  out  West  we  did  have  chiggers  and 
we  did  have  grasshoppers.  Well,  here 
in  the  East  we  have  poison  ivy,  gypsy 
moths  and  tent  caterpillars.  The  chig¬ 
gers  of  the  West  made  life  as  miserable 
for  me  as  the  poison  ivy  of  our  fertile 
Jersey  soil.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
I  was  safe  from  these  little  insects  when 
the  sun  was  high,  while  I  am  always  in 
danger  of  this  horrible  weed,  which  I 
have  never  seen  in  such  abundance  as 
here. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  there 
are  advantages  and  drawbacks  to  each  lo¬ 
cality  and  climate.  Wherever  we  are  suc¬ 
cessful  we  learn  to  adapt  ourselves  to  con¬ 
ditions.  “Ubi  bene,  ibi  patria  !”  (Where 
one  is  well  off,  there  is  one’s  country.) 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  g.  p.  b. 


Mbs.  Knowall  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  doings  of  all  the  neighbors.  It  was 
a  great  day  for  her  when  a  new  arrival 
came  to  the  house  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  and  she  watched  with  interest 
as  the  furniture  was  removed  from  the 
van  and  carried  into  the  house.  “Well,” 
said  her  husband,  when  he  returned  from 
business  in  the  evening,  “have  you  found 
out  anything  about  the  social  standing  of 
the  new  folks  across  the  street?”  “Not 
yet,”  was  the  reply.  “They  have  no 
car.”  “No?”  “Yes,  and  they  have  no 
pom,  no  phonograph,  no  radio,  and  not 
even  a  grand  piano.  I  can’t  imagine 
what  they  have  got.”  “Humph!”  re¬ 
marked  friend  husband,  sardonically. 
“Perhaps  they  have  a  bank  account.”  — 
The  Forecast. 


A  Soft  Seat  for  the  Dog 


Ihe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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GLASS  CLOTH 

Lets  the 
Violet  Rays 
Through  i 

Keeps  Hens  Laying  all  Winter 


Ideal 
for 
Hot  Beds 


Fine  for  Baby  Chicks  Too 
Special  Trial  Offer 

A  Big  Roll  containing  15  square  yards 
(135  sq.ft.)  (Will  cover  scratch  shed 
9x15  ft.)  will  be  sent  you  pre¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  $5.00. 
Use  this  for  scratch 
shed  or  poultry  houses, 
hot  beds,  cold  frames* 
storm  doors  and  windows*  enclosing 
porches  for  the  winter*  etc.,  for  ten  days 
end  if  you  do  not  find  it  lets  in  a  more  health¬ 
ful  and  agreeable  light  and  warmth  and  gives 
better  results  than  glass  or  any  other  glass  substi¬ 
tute  just  return,  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 
Common  sense  instructions  “Feeding  for  Eggs” 
with  every  order.  Catalog  on  request. 

-  Price  the  Cheapest—  Results  the  Best 
Compare  with  Glass  or  Other  Substitutes 

Turner  Bros.,  Dept.  57  Bladen „Neb. 


THE  HENYARD 


Wishbone 

BROODERS 


OIL  BURNING 

No  priming,  no  pre-heating— a  powerful,  hot  blue 
nume  at  the  touch  of  a  match  Positive*  practical, 
safe— the  WISHBONE  is  best  for  you,  best  for 
chicks.  Nolwicks  to  trim*  no  thermostats  to  go 
wrong,  no  needle-like  valves  to  clog.  Costs  least 
to  operate— iust  set  it  and  forget  it.  Gives  plenty 
of  heat  in  12o  below  zero  weather.  4  sizes— 50-100 
chicks  *12.  350  chicks  *10.  500  chicks  *19.  1,000 
chicks  *22.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

COAL  BURNING 

Economical,  easy  to  operate,  the  WISHBONE 
gets  every  bit  .of  heat  out  of  every-  bit  of  fuel. 
Burns  hard  coal,  soft  coal,  or  coke.  '  Specially  de¬ 
signed  stove  throws  heat  to  bottom  where  chicks 
need  it.  Sides  slope— ashes  can’t  clog— heat  is 
right  on  surface.  Larger  grate  surface,  greater 
fuel  capacity.  Double  automatic  draft  control 
keeps  temperature  right  when  weather  changes. 
No  hole  in  hover.  Extra  large  lid  for  feeding  coal. 
Ashes  shaken  from  in  front.  2  sizes :  52- inch  hovel 
for  1,000  chicks  $26.50,  60-inchj  hover  for  1,200 
chicks  $30.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFC.  CO. 

912C  Codwise  Ave..  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


ROSS 

BROODER 

HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical  Building 


NO  CORNERS  for  crowding  and  suffocation  of  chicks, 
Glass  doors  giving  plenty  of  light.  Large  floor 
area — ample  for  a  ik>  ft.  brooder— 500-ehick  size. 
Made  of  Copper-Content  ROSSMETAL,  galvanized.  Ver¬ 
min  and  rat-proof.  Diameter  12  ft.,  height  6  ft,  10  inches. 
Combination  ventilator  and  stove  flue. 

Write  for  full  description  and  new  prices. 

E.  W.  Ross  Ensilage  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
126  Warder  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Makers  of  the  famous  ROSSMETAL.  Silos, 
Ensilage  Cutters,  Corncribs,  etc. 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Absolutely 

Safe 


Eliminates  all 
worry  and 
work. 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Are  made  in 
three  sizes, 
—  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
50  per  cent 
more  chicks. 

Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  is  different— better — more  e- 
conomlcal--niore  dependable.  Thousands  in  uae.  Results  mar¬ 
velous.  Chicks  thrive!  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty.  Writs  for  circulars  and  get  details  of  our  free  offer. 

-  SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 
6801  Ellsworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 

vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier, - 

profits  larger. 

MANN’S  ifJStl  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  lO  Days'  Freo  Trial. 

No  money  in  advance. 

-  Send  Today  for  Free  Book 
F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  1 6  Milford,  Mas*. 


Running  Flocks  in  Succes¬ 
sive  Pens 

I  am  going  to  build  a  chicken  house  80 
ft.  long,  20  ft.  deep,  in  which  I  expect 
to  keep  about  200  White  Wyandottes. 
Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  better 
plan  of  the  two  I  have  in  mind?  I  had 
thought  of  one  large  yard  and  only  one 
compartment  for  the  whole  80x20  ft., 
but  was  not  quite  satisfied  and  thought 
of  dividing  the  house  and  yard  into  four 
parts,  putting  the  birds  in  flocks  of  65  or 
70  in  each  of  three  pens,  and  changing 
No.  3  pen  to  No.  4,  then  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  after  cleaning  No.  3  I  would  put 
in  No.  2  same  way.  With  the  yards 
in  this  way  I  could  always  have  a  chance 
to  clean  each  pen  thoroughly  every  8  or 
10  weeks,  also  give  one  yard  a  rest  two 
weeks  out  of  every  8  or  10  weeks.  I  have 
60  young  fruit  trees  planted  in  the  space 
that  will  be  enclosed  for  the  yard  or 
yards.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  put  pigs  in  the  yard  with  the 
chickens?  I  have  heard  they  were  a  great 
help  to  an  orchard.  Trees  are  apple, 
pear,  peach,  cherry,  plum  and  quince.  Do 
you  think  sunflower  seeds  have  any 
lvalue  as  chicken  feed?  r.  a.  e. 

New  York. 

The  question  of  small  yards  and  flocks 
vs.  large  ones  is  quite  largely  one  of 
labor.  I  think  that  there  is  little  doubt 
that  you  would  get  better  egg  production 
if  you  divided  your  flock  into  small  units, 
though  I  am  not  sure  that  the  frequent 
changing  of  the  small  flocks  from  one  pen 
to  another  would  not  be  detrimental.  Lay¬ 
ing  birds  do  not  like  changes  very  well 
and  even  so  slight  a  change  as  you  pro¬ 
pose  might  be  distasteful  to  yours.  Large 
flocks  and  ample  quarters  save  time  and 
labor  and,  on  large  plants  at  least,  this 
saving  is  considered  to  counterbalance 
any  loss  in  egg  production. 

I  should  not  turn  pigs  or  other  large 
animals  into  a  young  orchard.  They  may 
be  beneficial  to  old  orchards  but  their 
attentions  to  young  trees  are  likely  to 
be  disastrous. 

Yes,  sunflower  seeds  have  considerable 
food  value  and  may  be  fed  to  poultry  in 
reasonable  quantities.  They  are  rich  in 
oil  and  should  not  be  fed  too  liberally. 

M.  B.  D. 


Wet  Mash;  Grapes  and 
Plums  from  Seed 

How  can  I  mix  a  good  dry  mash  for 
my  chickens  myself,  and  yet  not  be  too 
expensive?  Would  it  be  cheaper  for  me 
to  feed  a  wet  mash  in  the  morning  and 
cracked  corn  the  rest  of  the  day?  Can 
I  plant  grape  seeds  and  plum  seeds  in  a 
box  and  put  them  in  the  cellar  for  the 
Winter?  Will  they  start  that  way?  If 
not  how  can  I  start  them? 

Livingston  Manor,  N.  J.  mrs.  h.  j,  v. 

I  should  prefer  a  dry  mash  always  be¬ 
fore  the  flock  to  a  wet  mash  fed  in  the 
morning.  When  fed  dry,-  the  fowls  eat 
but  a  little  at  a  time  but  always  have 
enough  and  are  less  subject  to  digestive 
troubles.  A  good  mash  may  be  made 
from  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  ground  oats  and 
beef  scrap.  If  you  have  plenty  of  skim- 
milk  to  feed,  you  can  cut  out  a  part  of 
the  meat  scrap.  There  are  many  other 
good  combinations  but  this  is  given  as  a 
simple  and  satisfactory  one. 

Grapes  and  plums  are  not  propagated 
from  seeds,  the  former  being  obtained  by 
layering,  or  laying  down  a  branch  of  a 
vine  upon  the  ground  and  weighting  it 
in  place  until  roots  have  formed  and  en¬ 
tered  the  ground  at  one  of  the  joints, 
when  the  branch  can  be  severed  from  the 
main  vine,  or  by  using  cuttings  from  an 
old  vine  in  the  same  way  that  other 
plants  are  reproduced  from  cuttings. 
Plums  are  either  from  budded  or  grafted 
trees.  In  this  way,  the  desired  varieties 
hre  obtained  upon  root  stocks  that  are 
well  adapted  to  support  them.  The  pits 
of  stone  fruits,  like  plums,  may  be  placed 
between  layers  of  moist  sand  (stratify¬ 
ing)  and  placed  in  a  sheltered  place  over 
Winter,  where  they  may  freeze  but  should 
not  alternately  freeze  and  thaw,  being 
then  planted  in  the  Spring.  This  soft¬ 
ening  of  the  hard  shell  of  the  pit  hastens 
growth  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  get  a  va¬ 
riety  _  of  known  character,  as  is  done  by 
the  first-mentioned  methods.  m.  B.  D. 


Disinfection  with  Corrosive 
Sublimate 

•Can  you  give  me  any  advice  regarding 
the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment"  for 
polluted  land?  Somewhere  I  have  seen 
it  advocated  for  poultry  fields,  as  sure 
death  to  worms,  their  eggs,  etc.  Is  this 
just  a  theory  or  proven  fact?  Can  it  be 
diluted  sufficiently  to  make  its  cost  rea¬ 
sonable,  so  as  to  sprinkle  an  acre  at  a 
time?  Should  think  it  would  have  to  he 
sprinkled  from  a  tank  or  barrel  and 
imagine  it  would  be  hard  on  metal  parts. 

New  York.  w.  J.  B. 

Corrosive  sublimate  or,  as  it  is  known 
by  some,  mercuric  chloride  or  bichloride 
I  of  mercury,  may  be  used  with  good  re- 


JNow 


Cod  liver  Meal 

in  VUL'O'PEP 

A  EGG  \f  MASH  A 

Qives  your  hens  longer 
and  steadier  laying  power 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  con¬ 
taining  Cod  Liver 
Oil  and  Meal ,  first 
six  weeks,  for  strong 
bones  and  swift) 
growth 


^xxxxS 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Fine  Chick  Feed 
from  second  to 
sixth  week 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash  con¬ 
taining  Cod  Liver 
Meal  from  sixth 
week  through  five 
months 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Coarse  Chick  Feed 
from  the  sixth  week 
to  the  fifth  month 


\Ful-0plp> 

ly  EOO  MASH  \ 


KxxxxS 


Begin  feeding  Ful- 
O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
containing  Cod 
Liver  Meal  at  fifth 
month  and  feed  all 
year  round 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch  Grains 
from  sixth  month  on 


•*2®i 


This  life-sustaining,  growth-promoting,  vitamin- 
charged  ingredient  brings  much  the  same  effect  to 
your  poultry  as  spring  sunshine  all  year  round 
— leading  directly  to  these 

Eight  Ways  to  Qreater  Poultry  Profits 

1.  More  eggs  through  the  year,  and  at  the  seasons 
when  they  bring  the  highest  prices. 

2.  Better  average  of  large  eggs.  Minimized  loss  from 
undersized  eggs. 

3.  Stronger  shells.  Less  loss  from  breakage. 

4.  Healthy  flocks.  High  resistance  to  roup,  white 
diarrhea,  chicken  pox  and  tuberculosis. 

5.  Low  mortality  of  both  grown  birds  and  chicks. 

6.  More  hatchable  eggs,  larger  hatches. 

7.  Stronger,  vigorous  chicks  that  live  and  grow. 

8.  Better  sale  of  eggs  because  of  high  food  value. 

Scientific  research  has  shown  that  the  vitalizing 
effect  of  Cod  Liver  Meal  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  direct  sunlight  and  the  ultra-violet  ray. 

Demonstrations  on  our  own  flocks  at  our  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  at  Libertyville,  Illinois,  have  proved 
through  more  than  two  years  of  test  that  this  re¬ 
markable  ingredient  transmits  an  improved  con¬ 
dition  all  along  the  line. 


Fed  on  Ful-O-Pep  Egg 
Mash,  hens  lay  more 
steadily ;  eggs  run  much 
more  uniform  in  size, 
with  a  high  food  value; 
the  shells  are  stronger, 
reducing  risk  of  break¬ 
age;  hatches  are  much 
larger;  chicks  hatched 
are  strong,  healthy  and 
unusually  free  from 
chick  troubles. 


Our  new  Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry  Book,  tells  all 
about  this  new  vital  ele¬ 
ment  in  Ful-O-Pep  Egg 
Mash  and  how  to  feed 
it  for  profitable  results. 
Send  for  it — it’s  Free. 
Tear  off  and  mail  the 
coupon  now. 

Some  good  dealer  near 
you  sells  the  Ful-O-Pep 
line  of  feeds.  He  can 
supply  you. 


The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  19  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago  USA 
Mea*°fndehowetZ  fSedit.  b°°k  Wth  fuU  information  on  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  with  Cod  Liver  jj 


Name... . 

Address . „ 

Dealer’s  Name... 


- ;j 

a 
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9*t  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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First  Hatches  Early  in  February 

Book  your  order  quick  for  these  valuable  extra-early,  business-bred  chicks.  The 
cockerels  will  reach  broiler  weight  when  prices  are  high  and  profitable — the  pullets 
■will  lay  in  late  Summer  when  fresh  eggs  are  in  big  demand. 

Write  Today  for  New,  Illustrated  Catalog 

Our  modest  prices  will  interest  you.  Rosemont  Chicks  have  been  popular  with  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  for  years.  They  Will  be  better  than  ever  this  season.  The  popular,  profitable  breeds: 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Aneonas,  Giants.  Wonderful  quality — big  value — real  service. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co..  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


OHIO  ACCREDITED 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts,  trained  and  approved 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe,  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and  egg  production. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATAI  OG  It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed 

1  males  and  special  pen  matings. 

Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO..  Box  2.  GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


HOYT VILLE  HATCHERY 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected 

and  marked  by  an  expert  trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio 
State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000  , 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120  1 

S.  C.  Aneonas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Brd.  Bocks..  4.00  7.75  15  72.50  140 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks  .  4.25  8.00  16  77.50  150 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.00  16  77.50  150 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  5,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO  Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


let  us  send  you  this 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS — Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  ex 
pert  approved  by  Ohio  State  University. 

Prices  on  (Postpaid)  — 

Wh.,  Br„  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns . $3.75 

Wh.  Brd  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds....  4.25 

.  Blk.  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Aneonas .  4.25 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons.. . 4.50 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas .  5.50 

Assorted  chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order 
from  this  afl.  THE  SOUTH  KENTON  PLTRY  FARM,  BOX  13,  KENTON, 
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Schwegler's  THOR-O-BRED  ”  Baby  Ckicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  ranee 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Aneonas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons. 
Wyandottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  Early.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  NORTHAMPTON.  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.R.  I.  REDS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

Come  to  the  largest  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  FARM 
in  New  England  for  your  baby  chicks.  Our  stock  is  un¬ 
beatable  as  layers,  unsurpassed  for  color,  type  and  vigor. 
Mr.  Paul  Fisher  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  who  travelled  all  over 
New  England  and  New  York  last  Spring,  looking  for  baby 
chicks,  said  that  our  stock,  without  exception,  was  the 
best  he  had  seen.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham.  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 

Records  up  to  314  Eggs 

Your  selected  COCKERELS  now  ready  for  the 
breeding  pen.  Grand  egg  types  that  will  please  you. 
DADV  rUirif  ORDERS  now  being  booked. 
DHDI  Willvll  Order  early.  Catalog  on  request, 

WEST  MANSFIELD,  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 

HUBBARD  S  red  CHICKS 

Pay  Big  Prolits  as  Early  Broilers 

Every  chick  we  sell  is  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy 
northern  grown  stock,  State  Certified  for  six  consecu¬ 
tive  years,  to  be  absolutely  free  from  White  Diarrhoea. 
Our  healthy,  strong,  vigorous  chicks  insure  your  success. 
Hatches  every  week.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you. 


TOULTRY! 

if  TRIBUNE 


Best  Poultry  Paper 

Showing  Champions  m  all  Breeds 
“  lllP:  - 


and  Full Page  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colors,  suitable  for  framing, 
FREE  with  several  issues  during  year- 

3  Months’  Trial  ~ 

US  lc  stamps  accepted 
Monthly  80  to  120  pages.  Practical 
articles  by  foremost  poultrymen. 

lvr.Sl;  2yrs.  S1.50;  3  yrs.  S2. 

PoultryTribune,  Dept.  201  Mt.  Morrii,  III 


UtuiK  fb(U« 

15c 


■TRICKLER’S  S.  C.  WHITE 
>  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Time,  large,  heavy -laying  type: 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  269  egg  line  cockerels.  No 
lights  used  ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  pax-cel  post  prepaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
817  per  100  ;  #88  per  500  ;  @160  per  1,000. 
Also  White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  same  price.  10%  books 
order  any  week  after  Febi-uary  15. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Member 
A  B.  C.  A. 


WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


_ REEDING  OOCKERELS 

BABY  CHICKS,  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  (Vibert’s  Strain) 
Cockerels,  $4  up,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
(Wyckoff  and  Hollywood  Strains) 

Cockerels,  S3  up.  Range  raised  and  tested  for 
Bacillary  white  Diarrhoea.  Chicks  for  early  Broil  rs, 

A.  F.  FINGAR  Snnnybrook  Poultry  Farm  Elixavllle,  N.Y. 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  individually  pedigreed 
cockerels  from  proven  breeders,  full  brothers  toour 
contest  pens  at  Md.,  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  contests.  Also 
booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  8-10-wks.-old  pullets. 
Send  for  catalog.  CEDARHURST  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Rahway,  N.  1. 

CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

A  BETTER  LEGHORN.  4  to  5-lb.  hens.  Large  white 
eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  Tested. 

GERALD  R.  THEW  ARTHURSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

33ABY  OHICKS  BARKED 

ROCKS,  Mahood  Strain,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Tancred 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  These  chicks  are  Bred,  Hatched 
and  priced  right.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hatches  off  weekly.  Send  for  prices. 

K0STER  POULTRY  FARM  _ laurel,  Delaware 

75,000  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  1926.  Worlds*  Best  Laying  Strains  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Before  you  buy  a  single 
chick— write  us.  Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Bon  R.  Palmyra,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list- 

Schoenbarn’s  Hatebery.  349  Mak  SL.  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 


WENE  CHICKS  Leghorn™ 

From  Hen  Breeder,  having  completed  at  least 
twelve  months  laying.  40  per  cent  of  ourmatings 
having  gone  through  two,  three  or  more  complete 
laying  seasons.  Every  hen  weighing  4  lbs.  or  better. 

All  flocks  Certified  and  Blood  Tested  under 
supervision  of  New  Jersey  State  Department. 
Write'jiow  for  1920  FREE  Booklet  on  “  Why  Wene’s 
Hen-Produced  Chicks  Are  More  Profitable." 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
Dept.  A  At  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


White  Leghorns  — R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks— Wh.  Wyandottes 

From  officially-tested  breeders— free 
from  white  diarrhea  infection 

Rapid  Growth— Early  Maturity— High  Production 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Write  for  illuitrated  folder  and  prices 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


suits  as  a  disinfectant  in  the  'poultry 
yard.  When  used  as  a  soil  disinfectant, 
it  should  be  used  in  a  dilution  of  one  to 
one  thousand,  that  is,  one  part  mercuric 
chloride  to  one  thousand  of  water,  for 
this  material  is  a  poison  and  if  used  in  a 
strong  solution,  may  prove  disastrous 
to  any  fowls  that  may  chance  to  pick 
up  any  of  it.  If  used  too  strong,  also, 
it  may  prevent  the  growth  of  vegetation. 
One  gallon  to  each  10  square  feet  of 
ground  is  the  proper  amount  to  use. 

iAfter  its  use  on  the  soil,  fowls  should 
he  kept  off  for  at  least  a  week,  so  that 
there  will  he  no  danger  of  death  or 
poisoning  due  to  birds  picking  over  the 
ground  and  getting  some  of  the  poison.  A 
further  caution  should  be  noted  here, 
namely,  that  is  should  not  be  used  on  met¬ 
als,  for  mercury  combines  very  easily 
with  metals  and  corrodes  them.  Mercury 
also  combines  easily  with  the  tannin  in 
wood,  thereby  weaknening  its  action.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  action  on  metals,  mercury 
cannot  he  used  in  the  disinfection  of 
metal  drinking  fountains  or  pans,  nor  in 
the  disinfection  of  incubators. 

'Corrosive  sublimate  may  be  used,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  disinfectant  in  the  drinking 
water  where  earthenware  containers  are 
used.  When  used  in  the  drinking  water, 
a  dilution  of  1  to  6,000  is  recommended. 
The  birds  may  not  drink  much  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  containing  this,  -as  they  do  not  like 
it.  If  droppings  get  into  the  water  in 
which  this  is  being  used  as  a  disinfect¬ 
ant,  the  activity  of  the  mercury  is  de¬ 
creased;  the  water  should  he  changed 
frequently,  therefore. 

Mercuric  chloride  may  be  used  also  to 
disinfect  the  droppings,  in  which  case  it 
should  be  mixed  thoroughly  with  the 
droppings  in  order  to  prevent  a  covering 
forming  over  the  exterior,  which  would 
protect  the  enclosed  bacteria  rather  than 
kill  them.  Mercury  is  one  of  the  best 
disinfectants,  but  its  use  is  limited  be¬ 
cause  of  its  combining  so"  readily  with 
metals. 

The  above  information,  as  well  as 
other  information  along  this  line  may  he 
obtained  from  the  October  Hints  to 
Poultryment,  entitled  “Common  Disin¬ 
fectants  and  Their  Use,”  by  F.  R.  Beau- 
dette,  published  by  the  N.  J.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  R.  R.  H. 


Proportions  of  Mash  and 
Grain 

I  have  about  45  hens  and  am  feeding 
them  on  scratch  and  mash.  Will  you  tell 
me  the  correct  amount  of  each  of  these 
to  feed  them  ?  M.  l.  m. 

The  hens  should  eat  about  equal  quan¬ 
tities  by  weight  of  each,  a  little  more 
mash  when  laying  heavily,  a  little  more 
whole  grain  when  molting  and  recovering 
flesh  and  feathers.  They  will  naturally 
consume  more  mash  when  laying,  if 
given  an  opportunity.  Most  poultrymen 
keep  the  dry  mash  always  'before  the 
flock,  in  protected  'troughs  or  hoppers, 
and  feed  the  whole  grain  by  hand  night 
and  morning.  The  flock  eats  all  the  mash 
that  it  cares  to  and  should  be  given  a 
light  feeding  of  grain  in  the  morning  and 
all  that  it  will  consume  before  going  to 
roost  at  night.  Your  flock  of  45  would 
probably  eat  around  four  quarts  of  whole 
grain  daily,  in  addition  to  the  mash. 

M.  B.  D. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENG¬ 
LISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  qual¬ 
ity  Chicks  from  thorobred  matings  any 
week  after  Feb,  15,  $816  per  100;  8877 
per  500;  $8160  per  1,000.  10#  books 
order.  Circular. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  KLEINFELTERSVILLE.  PA. 


mirifC  BE5T  LAYING- 
Lrllvlld  PROFIT  .STRAIN-S 


ROCK.  BOTTOM  PRICEJ1 

From  lilgh  grade  Hogan  tested  flocks. 

rigidly  culled  for  egg  production  and  vig¬ 
or.  Leading  varieties.  Postpaid.  Live  de¬ 
livery.  W rite  for  catalog  and  details  bow 
we  insure  chicks  thru  critical  period. 

GLOBE  HATCHERY, Bo*  1 12.  BERNE  ,IND 

BABY  CHICKS 

M-9rkaj  i  viiiLiia  s  c  w  IEGHorns 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C-  ALLEN  Member  I.  8.  C.  A.  Seatord,  Del, 


Use  of  Limestone  Grit  and 
Charcoal 

1.  Is  limestone  grit  a  substitute  for 
oyster  shell?  2.  Do  you  recommend 
powdered  or  granulated  charcoal  for 
poultry?  Should  it  be  hopper-fed  or 
Should  it  he  mixed  with  the  mash?  If 
mixed  with  the  mash  how  much  should 
he  put  in  mixture  of  100  lbs.  bran,  100 
lbs.  middlings,  100  lbs.  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.  cornmeal,  and  100  lbs.  beef  scrap? 

Tamaqua,  Pa.  w.  c.  B. 

1.  Limestone  grit  will  undoubtedly  fur¬ 
nish  a  limited  amount  of  lime  but  I 
should  not  depend  upon  it  when  fowls 
are  laying.  They  seem  sometimes  to  need 
more  lime  than  they  get  from  the  com¬ 
paratively  easily  dissolved  crushed  oys¬ 
ter  shells. 

2.  Charcoal,  broken  into  pieces  that 
the  fowls  will  swallow,  is  fed  by  many 
poultrymen  who  believe  it  to  be  an  aid 
to  digestion.  Personally,  I  think  it  of 
hut  limited  value,  but  entirely  harmless 
and  perhaps  a  good  thing  to  use.  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  fowls  are  confined  to  en¬ 
closures.  It  is  as  well  fed  in  boxes  or 
hoppers,  from  which  the  birds  can  help 
themselves,  as  in  any  way.  M.  b.  d. 


Parks' c  barred  rook 

Stamp  the  LAY  into  youi  flock  like  they 
have  for  thousands  of  others.  It  was  a 
Parks’male  that  sired  CANADA'S  Champ¬ 
ion  Pen  of  Layers.  Our  males  are  used 
on  Government  Experimental  Stations. 

Kansas  reports  a  94%  increase  in  laying. 

Choice  COCKERELS,  SB  and 
up.  Parks'  Rocks  are  America's 
Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying 
Strain.  Bred  for  EGGS  since 
1889.  Have  made  and  hold 
World’s  Certified  Laying  Rec¬ 
ords.  Young  and  Old  Stock. 

Circular  Free.  J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,'  Altoona,  Pa. 

BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON 
MALES  head  our  No.  1  flocks  of  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  We  do  not  believe  bet¬ 
ter  Barron  Leghorns  can  be  obtained  in 
this  country.  Also  Chicks  from  good, 
pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  flocks  at  a 
lower  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected, 
heavy  laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT 
CHICKS.  Get  Catalog,  full  particulars  and  prices 
at  once.  Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  M  LONGENECKER.  Dept.  E.  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 


I 


QUALITY 

r Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


WASTE  ELIMINATED 

Made  from  LIVE  SHELLS  (recently  opened)  which 
do  not  crumble  into  excessive  dust.  Fi-ee  of  dark 
Mussell  Shell  and  Moss,  which  Poultry  ref  uses  to  eat. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Winners  at  Stox-rs,  Illi- 


Francais’  Rock  and  Leghorns  nois,  New  York  laying 

contests.  Ped.  cockerels,  pullets,  breeding  stock,  eggs 
aud chicks.  Jules  F.  Francais, WesthamptonBeach, N  Y. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


PARKS’  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

IT  RE  STRAIN— NONE  BETTEB— STRONG  w  ■  1  1  w  w 

Special  Mating.  8818  per  100.  Discount  on  1.000, 
Engli  h  White  Leghorn  same  price.  Order  early 
this  year.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chlcka— tells  why  the  BLACK 
LEGHORN  la  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth . 
Write  today,  A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS 

Won  first  farm  flock,  1923, first  cock,  second  hen,  produc¬ 
tion  class,  1924,  New  York  State  Fair.  Dark,  husky  birds, 
$5  and  $8.  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  VAN  ALSTINE  Weedsport,  N.Y. 


DADV  PHirifC  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
UADI  LtllLhO  AND  WHITE  ROCKS 

at  16c  each.  Special  matings,  18c  each.  Order 
now  for  February.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

TANCRED  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

from  254-312-egg  record  stock  direct.  March  hatch  ; 
large,  vigorous  fellows  shipped  on  approval,  $3  up. 
Now  booking  Quality  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  1926. 
Descriptive  catalog.  23rd  year. 

PLANKS’  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettytbnrg,  Pa. 

ARISTOCRAT  BABY  CHICKS  lcarSeT  AfTere 

1  V *  range.  Certified  record-laying 
breeders.  Leghorns,  Aneonas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guar. 
Illustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Wishlngtonville.  P«. 

IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 

R.  T.  EWING _ Atlantic,  Pa. 

Weed’s  Leghorns-TwentieihYear 

Hatching  egge,  January  1st — Baby  chicks,  February  1st- 
A  few  choice  breeding  males.  Hundreds  of  pleased  ous. 
tomers.  Cir.  free.  John  H.  Wood,  Glenwood  Firmf.VinoUn^H.J. 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Fancied  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  _  Georgetown.  Delaware 

For  Sale— Certified  Chicks  Leghorns.  '  Free  ranga 

stock.  White  Diarrhea  tested.,  WM.  D.  SCOTT.  HarringUn,  Del. 

Chicks— Eggs.  Lt.  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Wyandottes, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  neighborhood 
breeders  of  original  Hiverdale  stock.  Catalog  free. 
lUYEKDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  6  Rlverdale,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  U  re© 

BOWDEN  White  Wyandotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  OHIO 

UfLilo  U/nnndnUan  From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Cock- 

WhltG  Wyandottes  erels,  pullets,  eggs  and  chicks.  Write 
for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Del. 

Hatching  Eggs. 
Prices  greatly  red  cd. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.  Itlip.  N  T. 


PfiK  DUCKLINGS 


Brooder  Houses 

I  want  to  erect  or  buy  ajcolony  brood¬ 
er  to  accommodate  about  250  chicks,  and 
am  in  doubt  which  is  the  most  advisable. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  w. 

Two-hundred  and  fifty  chicks  may  be 
most  conveniently  brooded  in  one  flock 
with  a  coal-burning  brooder  stove  as  the 
source  of  heat.  This  stove  should  _  be 
placed  in  a  brooder  house  or  other  build¬ 
ing.  and  a  movable  building  high  enough 
for  the  caretaker  to  walk  about  in;  at 
least  8  x  10  ft.  in  size  is  most  suitable. 
Such  brooder  houses  are  usually  built 
upon  runners,  so  that  they  may  be  moved 
about  by  a  team  of  horses.  M.  B.  D. 


Largu  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  Fare's!  pups8 

CHICKS,  EGGS.  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa, 

Bronze  and  white  Holland  rim  veye 

CHARLES  H. JACKSON  Hiuppauoe.LonglsI.nd.N.T  I  UI1IVL  I  W 

T, irl/auA  Domesticated — wild.  Wild  Bronze  Crosses. 
lUTKeyS  Stamp  FAEKER  Orange,  Virginia 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Some  Ideas  in  Poultry 
Feeding 

Part  I 

[We  have  made  several  references  to 
the  system  of  feeding  hens  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  at  the  egg-laying  contest  now  con¬ 
ducted  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  Readers 
have  shown  interest  in  the  matter  so  that 
it  seems  desirable  to  print  the  entire 
story,  prepared  by  Clarence  E.  Lee,  who 
has  charge  of  the  poultry  husbandry  de¬ 
partment  at  the  New  York  Institute  of 
Applied  Science.] 

For  some  time  it  has  been  apparent  to 
thinking  poultrymen  that  the  new  dis¬ 
coveries  in  regard  to  chick  feeding  were 
bound  sooner  or  later  to  affect  our  feed¬ 
ing  of  laying  hens  and  breeders.  Two 
years  ago  this  department  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  standard  rations  and 
feeding  practices  used  here,  as  at  many 
other  institutions  and  commercial  plants, 
should  be  greatly  changed  and  improved. 

As  a  result  careful  tests  were  made 
with  a  trial  ration  on  our  experimental 
plant.  One  year’s  test  proved  the  value 
of  the  trial  ration  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
net  result  of  this  ration  to  date  has 
been  to  raise  the  egg  production  of  the 
birds  in  the  contest  over  13,000  eggs 
above  the  best  previous  record,  and  this 
in  a  year  when  most  eastern  contests, 
due  to  weather  and  disease  conditions, 
were  running  way  below  normal. 

The  feeding  plan  and  ration  set  forth 
in  this  bulletin,  however,  are  not  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “finished  product.”  No  per¬ 
fect  ration  or  feeding  plan  will  ever  be 
produced,  each  new  year  brings  new  dis¬ 
coveries  and  we  must  learn  and  progress 
or  fall  behind.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  methods  described  bring  us  much 
nearer  the  ideal  than  rations  commonly 
used  heretofore. 

We  believe  that  to  get  the  best  results 
it  is  essential  not  only  to  use  the  for¬ 
mula  but  also  the  feeding  methods  de¬ 
scribed  herein. 

SCRATCH  GRAIN  FORMULA 
200  lbs.  yellow  corn  (part  cracked) 

100  lbs.  plump  white  wheat. 

DRY  MASII  FORMULA 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran, 

100  lbs.  cornmeal  (yellow), 

100  lbs.  Red-dog  flour, 

100  lbs.  gluten  meal, 

100  lbs.  hulled  ground  oats  or  reground 
.  rolled  oats, 

50  lbs.  meat  scrap  (55%  protein), 

50  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal, 

30  lbs.  edible  (steamed)  bonemeal, 

15  lbs.  granulated  charcoal, 

3  lbs.  powdered  sulphur, 

3  lbs.  fine  dairy  salt. 

WET  MIXTURE 

■One  to  five  pounds  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  mixed  with  7  to  3  lb«.  soaked  (ger¬ 
minated)  oats  (weighed  after  soaking). 

,  So  many  questions  have  come  to  us  re¬ 
garding  the  kinds  of  feed  we  use  in  this 
ration,  possbl.v  substitutes  for  some  of 
these  feeds  and  changes  in  the  ration  for 
varying  conditions  that  the  following 
explanation  may  prove  of  value: 

As  the  pullets  approach  maturity  and 
for  layers  under  Winter  conditions  it  is 
worth  while  to  feed  up  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  corn  in  the  form  of  whole  corn. 
Whole  coim  contains  the  corn  germ  which 
is  most  important  because  of  its  vitamin 
and  mineral  content.  It  lessens  the  need 
for  cod  liver  oil.  Milled  corn  is  too 
often  entirely  de-germinated  and  there¬ 
fore  less  valuable. 

On  the  other  hand  cracked  corn  makes 
the  hens  work  harder  to  get  a  meal  and 
the  extra  exercise  helps  to  keep  them  in 
laying  condition. 

During  the  Summer  we  usually  cut  the 
corn  to  100  lbs.,  using  equal  parts  of 
corn  and  wheat  unless  wheat  is  too  high 
to  make  the  change  profitable.  We  do 
not  believe  this  change  is  of  much  ad¬ 
vantage  in  our  climate.  Poultrymen  who 
can  buy  or  raise  cheap  oats,  barley,  or 
buckwheat  may  desire  to  add  some  of 
these  grains  but  should  remember  that 
they  are  neither  as  palatable  nor  of  as 
high  nutritive  value  as  corn  or  wheat. 
We  prefer  to  feed  corn  and  wheat  alone 
as  a  scratch  mixture.  We  do  not  get.  the 
objectionable  high  fiber  content  found 
when  whole  oats,  barley,  etc.,  are  used 
in  the  scratch  mixture  and  our  mash 
contains  enough  of  a  variety  of  gi’ains. 

AMOUNT  OF  GRAIN  TO  FEED 

We  make  no  effort  to  maintain  any 
artificial  ration  between  the  amount  of 
scratch  grain  and  the  amount  of  mash 
consumed.  This  is  neither  necessary  nor 
advisable.  If  we  are  to  get  the  maxi¬ 
mum  egg  yield  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  our  birds  in  the  best  physical  condi¬ 
tion  we  must  feed  our  grain  according  to 
the  changes  in  body  weight  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  our  laying  flock.  The  most 
practical  way  we  have  found  to  do  is  as 
follows:  Ten  birds  in  each  pen  of  100 
are  painted  on  the  wings  with  black 
paint  (or  white  paint  in  the  case  of  col¬ 
ored  varieties).  These  marked  birds  are 
weighed  once  each  week  or  10  days.  If 
the  average  weight  has  dropped  we  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  grain  fed.  If  it 
has  increased  we  either  hold  our  grain 


.feeding  as  it  was  or  decrease  it,  de- 
(pending  on  the  rate  of  increase  in  body 
(weight,  shown  and  on  the  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

A  pullet  should  be  fed  so  that  the  body 
weight  gradually  increases  until  mid-sum¬ 
mer  of  the  first  laying  year.  From  that 
point  on  it  should  be  held  as  near  the 
same  as  possible.  With  a  hen  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  keep  the  weight  from  rising 
too  high.  Our  Leghorn  pullets  go  into 
laying  quarters  at  3y2  to  4  lbs. ;  prefer¬ 
ably  nearer  the  latter.  By  April  first 
they  usually  average  414  to  4%  lbs.  The 
American  breeds  we  try  to  have  about 
1  lb.  heavier. 

Through  the  Winter  we  feed  grain 
lightly  at  noon  and  heavily  at  night. 
From  about  June  to  November  we  feed 
grain  only  at  night  to  the  laying  flock. 
Our  pullets  receive  all  the  grain  they  will 
clean  up  at  night  for  about  two  months 
before  going  into  the  laying  houses. 
When  they  are  first  put  into  the  laying 
houses  the  same  practice  is  followed  so 
that  the  increase  in  production  is  gradual. 
When  the  pullets  reach  3%  lbs.  or  over 
(for  Leghorns)  lights  are  turned  on  and 
a  noon  grain  feeding  added  to  our 
schedule.  Leghorn  pullets  receive  on  the 
average,  about  14  to  1G  lbs.  of  grain  per 
day  per  100  birds  through  the  Winter. 
American  breeds  need  about  15  to  20 
lbs.  per  day  to  keep  them  up  to  weight, 


lieve  emphatically  in  using  Alfalfa  leaf 
meal  and  our  results  to  date  have  been 
most  satisfactory. 

Red-dog  Flour,  Flour  Middlings, 
Standard  Middlings.  —  These  rank  in 
the  order  given  as  to  feeding  value.  Now¬ 
adays  standard  middlings  seem  to  be 
mainly  bran,  at  a  higher  price,  and  flour 
middlings  are  often  only  slightly  better. 
Red-dog  flour  is  good  feed.  If  standard 
middlings  only  can  be  obtained  better 
use  150  lbs.  instead  of  100  and  use  50 
lbs  of  bran  in  your  mixture  instead  of 
100  lbs. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Poultry  Feeding-  Questions 

I  have  one  pen  with  40  yearling 
Barred  Rock  hens.  They  have  had  free 
range  all  Summer  and  have  been  laying 
since  they  were  not  quite  seven  months 
old  until  two  months  ago  when  they 
started  to  molt.  Now  they  are  all 
feathered  out,  but  have  not  started  to  lay 
yet.  I  have  put  them  in  their  Winter 
quarters.  I  want  to  know  how  much 
grain  to  feed  them  and  what  is  the  best 
to  make  them  lay.  How  many  roosters 
should  I  keep  with  them  as  I  want  to 
hatch  their  eggs  next  Spring.  I  have 
one  pen  with  20  R.  I.  Red  pullets  six 
months  old  ;  they  look  fine  but  have  not 
started  to  lay.  Let  me  know  what  kind 
of  grain  to  feed  them  and  how  much.  I 
am  feeding  them  three  quarts  of  cracked 
corn  and  oats  three  times  a  day  and  I 
have  dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time 
and  shells.  Will  one  rooster  be  enough 
to  keep  with  them?  I  want  to  hatch 


The  Poultryman’s  Assistant 


while  laying  heavily  under  lights.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  this  is  decreased  so  that 
we  frequently  find  only  5  to  6  lbs.  per 
day  per  100  Leghorns  necessary  in  hot 
weather.  The  method  of  weighing  and 
feeding  described  permits  us  to  feed  ac¬ 
curately  as  the  birds  require  and  to  get 
results  impossible  by  the  ordinary 
method. 

THE  MASH  MIXTURE 

The  mixture  given  not  only  provides 
really  satisfactory  forms  and  variety  of 
nutrients  but  it  is  composed  of  feeds 
which  should  be  secured  without  serious 
difficulty  by  practically  all  poultrymen. 
The  observer  will  note  at  once  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  this  and  common  mash 
mixtures.  We  use  only  about  8  per  cent 
meat  scrap  (55  per  cent  protein)  in  our 
mash.  Experience  has  shown  us  that 
where  milk  is  fed  and  sufficient  minerals 
used  more  meat  scrap  is  not  only  unnec¬ 
essary  but  injurious  to  birds,  causing  or¬ 
ganic  troubles  and  eventually  high  flock 
mortality  for  the  year.  Where  milk  is 
not  fed  more  meat  scraps  and  less  bone- 
meal  might  be  used  but  we  believe  that 
no  commercial  poultryman  today  can  af¬ 
ford  to  leave  milk,  in  some  form,  out  of 
his  feeding  plan. 

The  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  is  used  as  a 
source  of  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  is 
a  partial  substitute  for  green  feed.  In 
fact,  our  ration,  if  fed  exactly  as  de¬ 
scribed,  with  the  supplementary  wet  mix¬ 
ture,  will  give  good  results  if  the  flock 
is  fed  some  good  succulent  crop  like 
mangel  beets  or  given  Epsom  salts  in  the 
drinking  water  once  a  month,  without 
any  real  green  food  (such  as  cabbage,  let¬ 
tuce)  through  the  Winter.  We  prefer, 
however,  to  feed  green  food  in  addition 
when  it  is  available. 

This  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  used  by  us 
comes  from  Lamar,  Col.  Its  analysis  is 
as  follows:  Protein  (vegetable  protein), 
22  per  cent,  fat,  2.5  per  cent ;  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  40  per  cent,  fiber,  18  per  cent. 

While  the  protein  in  Alfalfa  is  not  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  of  great  value  for  poultry 
the  vitamins  and  minerals  are  of  great 
importance.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
Lamar  meal  contains  only  IS  per  cent 
fiber,  which  is  unusually  low.  There  are 
other  good  brands  of  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  or 
Alfalfa  flour  but  the  stuff  sold  by  many 
local  dealers  under  the  name  of  Alfalfa 
meal  is  mainly  ground  up  stalks,  high 
in  fiber  (usually  30  to  35  per  cent),  and 
of  far  less  value  in  every  way.  Less  Al¬ 
falfa  leaf  meal,  while  of  value,  would 
not  be  sufficient  unless  an  ample  supply 
of  really  palatable  green  food  could  al¬ 
ways  be  obtained.  There  are  so  many 
months  in  this  climate  when  good  green 
food  is  scarce  or  hard  to  get  that  we  be- 


their  eggs  in  the  Spring?  H.  E.  c. 

Maine. 

Both  the  hens  and  pullets  may  have 
the  same  ration.  This  should  consist  of 
a  mash,  best  fed  dry  and  kept  always 
before  th,e  fowls,  made  up  of  ground 
grains  and  meat  scrap  or  dried  milk.  If 
you  have  all  the  skim-milk  that  the  fowls 
will  eat,  you  can  omit  the  meat  from  the 
mash  or  cut  it  down  materially  in  quan¬ 
tity.  A  good  mash,  much  used,  consists 
of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  wheat  middlings,  wheat 
bran  and  meat  scrap.  For  whole  grains, 
| fed  night  and  morning,  a  mixture  of 
’cracked  or  whole  corn,  wheat,  buckwheat 
(and  perhaps  barley  and  rye.  or  any  part 
|  of  these  that  you  have  available,  should 
fbe  used.  _  Corn  or  wheat  should  form  at 
[least  half  the  mixture,  with  the  balance 
made  up  of  what  you  have.  Some  feed 
corn  alone  with  very  good  results. 

As  to  quantity,  the  birds  should  have 
all  that  they  will  eat,  though  enough 
whole  grain  should  not  be  fed  to  prevent 
the  consumption  of  about  as  much  mash 
as  grain.  If  too  much  whole  grain  is 
fed,  the  flock  will  not  eat  very  much 
mash  and  it  is  the  mash  that  particularly 
stimulates  egg  production.  Your  60  fowls 
will  probably  eat  about  six  quarts  of 
whole  grain  daily  in  addition  to  the  mash 
in  about  equal  quantity  by  weight, 
though,  before  laying,  they  will  eat  a 
little  more  grain  than  mash,  when  lay¬ 
ing  heavily,  a  little  more  mash  than 
grain.  About  one  quarter  of  the  grain 
should  be  fed  in  the  morning,  the  balance 
all  that  they  will  eat,  just  before  dark. 

Three  males  with  the  flock  of  hens,  one 
or  two  with  the  pullets  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  M.  B.  D. 


Value  of  Green  Bone 

I  would  like  to  know  the  value  of 
green  bone  and  meat  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  the  general  run 
of  dried  beef  scrap  on  the  market  to¬ 
day?  The  green  bone  and  meat  is  most¬ 
ly  horsemeat.  r. 

New  York. 

Green  cut  bone,  with  the  meat  that  ad¬ 
heres  to  it.  is  a  stimulating  high  protein 
animal  food  that  is  useful  in  the  poultry 
ration,  but  one  that  needs  to  be  fed  with 
some  care.  Unless  the  product  is  ex¬ 
amined  closely,  tainted  meat  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  and  this,  of  course,  would  make 
it  a  dangerous  food. 

As  to  its  comparative  value,  its  pro¬ 
tein  content  varies  Avith  amount  of  meat 
included  with  the  bone,  but  green  bone 
is  rated  at  IS  per  cent  of  digestible 
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protein,  while  meat  scrap  may  contain 
50  per  cent  or  more.  Green  bone  con¬ 
tains  73  per  cent  of  digestible  nutriment, 
meat  scrap  72  per  cent.  As  it  is  the  ani¬ 
mal  protein  for  which  both  these  prod¬ 
ucts  are  fed,  these  figures  give  you  a  fair 
idea  of  their  relative  values.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  lean  meat  adhering  to  the 
green  bones  would  raise  this  percentage 
of  protein  considerably,  but  without  an 
analysis  of  each  batch,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  say  what  that  exact  percent¬ 
age  was. 

Experiment  stations  advise  the  use  of 
about  a  half  ounce  of  green  cut  bone  per 
hen  daily  when  it  is  fed.  This  replacing 
part  of  the  meat  scrap  in  the  mash.  More 
might  be  used  if  no  scrap  was  included 
in  the  ration  but  the  birds  should  be 
watched  for  evidence  of  undesirable 
looseness  of  the  bowels. 

Green  cut  bone  is  a  good  poultry  food, 
fed  with  reasonable  care  and  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  in 
the  ration  of  fowls  being  kept  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  An  attempt  to  keep  it  in 
warm  weather  is  likely  to  prove  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  the  product.  Mixing  with  bran 
or  other  drying  material  will  prolong 
the  time  during  which  it  can  be  kept 
fresh,  but  this  will  be  limited  at  best. 

M.  B.  D. 


A  Long  Island  Hen 
Combination 

Mr.  A1  Marr  of  Long  Island  sends  the 
picture  of  Leghorns  and  his  assistant. 
Mr.  Marr  says: 

Much  has  been  said  from  time  to  time 
about  housing,  hatching,  brooding,  feed¬ 
ing  and  treatment  of  the  various  ailments, 
but  very  little  or  nothing  about  protec¬ 
tion.  The  enclosed  is  a  suggestion.  I 
might  say  that  while  I  have  very  fine 
shade  trees  I  ha\Te  not  been  bothered  with 
the  “flivver  picnickers.” 

It  is  evident  that  these  hens  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  dog,  and  he  would 
take  care  of  any  thief. 


Ventilation  Needed 

I  have  24  fine  R.  I.  Red  pullets.  They 
were  hatched  May  6  and  have  developed 
very  satisfactorily.  They  have  been  lay¬ 
ing  for  more  than  a  month.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  for  three  days  that  they  are  not  as 
busy  as  usual  and  seem  to  shake  their 
heads  more  than  natural.  They  do  not 
seem  as  happy  as  usual.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  what  might  be  the  cause  of  this? 
They  have  laying  mash  all  the  time,  corn 
at  night,  corn  and  oats  in  their  litter 
m  the  morning.  They  have  curd  and 
warm  water  by  them  all  the  time,  also 
gravel  and  charcoal.  I  open  the  windows 
when  the  wind  does  not  blow  too  strong 
and  the  sun  is  Avarm.  The  ventilation 
comes  from  the  eaves  other  times. 

Maine.  w.  p.  b. 

I  suspect  that  your  pullets  are  develop¬ 
ing  colds  and  that,  by  this  time,  their 
noses  are  running  and  they,  perhaps,  are 
sneezing.  I  suspect,  further,  that  you 
are  pampering  these  pullets  by  trying 
to  protect  them  from  cold  and  that  you 
are  not  giving  them  fresh  air  for  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  time.  R  I 
Red  pullets  need  plenty  of  fresh  air  from 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  7 :59 
o’clock  the  next  morning.  If  you  are 
closing  the  windows  when  the  wind  Woavs 
hard  and  when  the  sun  does  not  shine, 
the  interior  of  your  poultry  house  is 
probably  becoming  damp  and  this  is  re¬ 
sulting  in  colds  among  the  foAvls. 

R.  I.  Reds,  if  kept  dry  and  protected 
from  direct  drafts  upon  their  perches, 
need  open  Avindows  all  of  the  time,  all 
of  the  sunlight  that  there  is — there  has 
not  been  much  this  year  in  my  own  lo¬ 
cality — plenty  of  litter  to  work  in  ;  good 
food  and  drink.  It  is  impossible  to  close 
a  poultry  house  and  have  it  remain  dry, 
and  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  is  fatal  to 
good  health  of  fowls.  On  the  contrarv, 
it  matters  little  how  cold  air  is,  if  only 
it  is  as  dry  as  the  atmosphere  out  of 
doors.  If  you  will  run  your  fingers 
through  the  feather  covering  of  your 
fowls,  you  will  note  about  the  finest  pro¬ 
tection  from  cold  that  nature  has  de¬ 
vised.  Fowls  are  birds  and  birds  are 
fitted  to  cope  with  low  temperatures,  not 
even  the  smallest  of  them  ever  freezing 
if  they  have  enough  to  eat  to  keep  up 
the  internal  fires.  M.  B.  d. 


Difference  Between  Year¬ 
ling  and  Two-year-old  Hens 

How  can  I  tell  a  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
yearling  hen  from  a  tAVo-year  old? 

Troy,  N.  Y.  p.  j.  c. 

It  is  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  tell 
the  difference  between  a  yearling  and  a 
two-year-old.  But  generally  the  older 
bird  has  a  coarser  head  and  the  shanks 
have  a  coarser  appearance.  The  young¬ 
er  bird  has  a  neater  trimmer  appearance 
and  quite  often  is  not  so  heavy  as  the 
older  bird.  As  stated  above  it  is  some¬ 
times  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  age.  R.  E.  H. 
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PANACEA 

puts  hens 

in  laying  trim 

Put  your  hen  in  laying  trim 
—then  you  have  a  laying  hen 

You  WANT  music  in  your  poultry 
yard — song,  scratch,  cackle. 

You  want  an  industrious  hen — 
a  hen  that  will  get  off  her  roost 
winter  mornings,  ready  to  scratch 
for  her  breakfast. 

A  fat,  lazy  hen  may  be  all  right 
for  pot-pie,  but  for  egg-laying — 
never ! 

Add  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
to  the  ration  daily,  and  see  the 
change  come  over  your  flock. 

See  the  combs  and  wattles  turn 
red. 

See  them  begin  to  cheer  up  and 
hop  around.  See  the  claws  begin 
to  dig  in. 

That’s  when  you  get  eggs. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

100  hens  the  12-lb.  pkgk 
60  hens  the  5-lb.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-lb.  pail 
500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  'product ,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back, 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


L  A  N  S  Poultry  Houses 


AI!  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents.  *. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept-  50  Jndianapolis.IncL 


P oultry  Advocate  trial  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful  Interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  only  $1  for  4  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


QuickerGrowthwith  Less  Feed 
and  Ear  Her  Layers  Assured— 

pujPZaijE 

POULTRYlosses  are  reduced  to  the  very 
lowest;  20%  to  40%  quicker  growth; 
pullets  are  brought  into  earlier  laying  or 
earlier  market.  Mix  PROTOZYME  with 
mashes.  Nothing  else  like  it.  Tested  by  N.  J. 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  with 
wonderful  results.  Wonderful  for  hogs  and 
cattle  also.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for 
booklet  and  supply  for  your  flock. 

ENZYME  PRODUCTS  CO. 

90-R  Walnut  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Use  the  coupon  below 
and  send  at  once  for  14- 
page  booklet  telling  all 
about  this  remarkable 
feed  supplement  —  what 
it  is  and  what  it  does. 


■ 

■ 

■ 


ENZYME  PRODUCTS  CO., 
90-R  Walnut  St.,  Montclair,  N.J. 

“I  Send  me  Free  Booklet 
about  PROTOZYME. 

|  |  Send  me  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Package.  I  encloie  $1. 

I  I  Send  me  10  lbs.  of  PRO- 
TOZYME.  I  enclose  $3. 

(Mark  an  X  in  the  square  opposite 
one  or  two  of  the  above  instruc¬ 
tions.) 


R.F.D.orSt... 


Town„„ 


State.. 


innmni 


THE  HENYARD 


Cold  Storage  Poultry 

What  C.  S.  Greene  says  on  page  15S0 
about  the  public  losing  confidence  in 
poultry  because  of  cold  storage  stuff  be¬ 
ing  substituted  for  fresh  is  certainly 
true.  I  myself  never  order  chicken  in 
any  shape  at  a  restaurant,  because  I 
have  been  poisoned  twice  by  cold  storage 
stuff,  and  I  know  others  who  take  the 
same  view.  e.  t. 

This  is  from  a  consumer,  and  well 
represents  the  growing  feeling  among 
many.  They  all  like  chicken,  but  they 
have  “sworn  off”  on  cold  storage  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  for  the  most  convincing  rea¬ 
son — an  attack  of  ptomaine  poisoning. 
Those  things  are  so  common  that  there 
is  no  use  trying  to  tell  us  that  the  cold 
storage  stuff  is  “just  as  good.”  We 
know  better.  Fresh-killed  poultry  is  far 
superior,  and  we  should  all  encourage 
the  poultrymen  to  supply  it  freely. 


Sprouting  Grain  for  Poultry 

I  have  a  grain  sprouter  running  with 
a  lamp.  I  know  it  is  a  good  one,  hut  I 
cannot  sprout  grains  in  it.  The  grain 
does  not  grow,  it  just  decays,  gets  moldy. 

New  Jersey.  a.  s. 

To  sprout  quickly,  without  molding, 
grain  should  have  three  things  in  abund¬ 
ance,  heat,  light  and  moisture.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  may  be  necessary  to  kill  the 
molds  by  the  use  of  a  mild  disinfectant. 
The  heat  should  not  go  below  60  degrees, 
70  is  better,  plenty  of  light,  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  through  glass  and  the  grain  should 
he  kept  well  wet.  Use  as  many  quarts 
of  warm  water  as  of  oats,  adding  a  teas¬ 
poon  of  formalin  to  each  six  quarts  of 
water,  and  allow  the  grain  to  soak  36 
hours  or  more  in  this  wTater.  Then  spread 
upon  your  trays,  which,  if  necessary, 
should  he  washed  after  use  in  water  to 
which  5  per  cent  of  formalin  has  been 
added  (one  part  formalin  to  19  of  water) . 
The  formalin  is  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
molds.  Quick  growth  under  favorable 
conditions  prevents  the  development  of 
molds  that  would  otherwise  develop.  Lack 
of  sufficient  moisture  often  causes  failure; 
sprinkle  the  oats  in  the  trays  once  daily 
while  sprouting.  M.  B.  D. 


Setting  Eggs  When  “Signs” 
Are  Right 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  setting  eggs 
with  the  signs  right  to  prevent  diar¬ 
rhoea  in  chicks?  I  have  been  told  that 
eggs  set  when  signs  were  in  bowels  will 
hatch  diarrhoea  chicks.  Do  you  think 
there  is  anything  in  it  or  not? 

Maryland.  MRS.  G.  p. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  when  eggs  are  set ; 
this  will  not  affect  their  hatching  or  the 
health  of  the  chicks.  None  of  the  signs 
you  speak  of  will  affect  diarrhoea  in 
chicks,  if  chicks  have  diarrhoea,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  some  disease,  such  as  white 
diarrhoea,  or  some  form  of  mismanage¬ 
ment  while  caring  for  them.  There  are 
some  who  believe  that  eggs  should  be  set 
during  a  certain  phase  of  the  moon  to 
get  best  results.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  such  beliefs.  R.  R.  H. 


Binding  Floor  of  Coal  Ashes 

My  hen  house  has  a  floor  of  coal  ashes. 
Where  I  walk  through  it  is  trodden  hard. 
Unfortunately  it  is  inconvenient  to  tread 
over  the  whole  surface  uniformly.  Is 
there  not  some  preparation  which  can 
be  used  on  top  of  the  ashes  or  mixed 
with  them  which  would  give  a  hard  sur¬ 
face?  Were  I  building  a  new  house,  I 
would  put  in  a  concrete  floor,  but  it 
seems  too  expensive  to  do  this  for  my 
present  old  house.  L.  w.  c. 

West  Brookfield,  Mass. 

You  may  make  a  concrete  floor  of  coal 
ashes  and  Portland  cement,  to  be  placed 
over  the  present  one  of  ashes  alone.  Mix 
the  ashes  with  the  cement  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  part  cement  to  five  of  ashes, 
wet  the  mixture  through  but  do  not  make 
it  sloppy,  and  spread  it  over  the  well 
tramped  or  tamped  floor  now  in  your 
poultry-house  to  a  depth  of  about  three 
inches.  It  is  possible  that  a  leaner  mix¬ 
ture  of  cement  and  ashes,  say  one  part 
of  cement  to  six  of  ashes,  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Experiment  a  little,  plac¬ 
ing  a  block  of  this  floor  in  the  building 
and  observing  the  result  in  hardness  of 
the  floor  and  probable  permanence  under 
the  weight  that  it  will  have  to  bear.  Such 
coal  ash  concrete  is  comparatively  light 
and  porous  and  is  not  suited  to  heavy 
traffic  over  it,  hut  it  answers  the  purpose 
in  many  places,  even  in  the  walls  of  light 
buildings,  is  inexpensive  and  easily  made. 
A  thin  floor  should,  of  course,  have  a 
solid  foundation  but  I  have  little  doubt 
that  vou  will  find  this  a  very  practical 
method  of  solving  your  present  difficulty. 
It,  at  least,  can  be  tried  with  little  ex¬ 
pense  for  material  and  labor.  M.  B.  D. 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham- 
trier.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  $4.75:  or  pure  Aluminum.  $6.25,' 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  SO 
days  and  get  yotir  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet ,  “Poultry  Helps” 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  164-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Keep  Chicks  Healthy 

Make  them  Grow  Faster— Lay  Earlier 

WITH  NEW  WONDER 


_  FLEX-O-GLASS 

VS  C°and°Better*S  SCRATCH  SHED 

Jaise  chicks  A  quicker.  Save  feed.  Have  eggs  A  sooner— 
ind  broilers  turned  into  cash  at  premium  prices  long  be- 
:ore  others  are  ready.  Easily  and  Positively  done  with 
Flex-O-Glass  scratch  shed,  because  FLEX-O-GLASH 
lasses  energizing,  tissue-building  Ultra-Violet  rays  of 
sun  in  concentrated  form.  (Glass  stops  these  rays). 
Flex-O-Glass  has  durable  cloth  base  coated  with  newly 
liscovered  preparation.  Is  weatherproof,  transparent, 
unbreakable.  Cost  %  of  glass  and  easier  to  iiao.  Cu  with 
shears  and  tack  on.  Invest  few  cents  in  FLEX-O-GLAba 
ind  reap  big  harvest  in  dollars.  Recommended  by  Experx- 
nent  Stations.  Your  protection. 

HOTBEDS  —  Raise  Stronger 
Plants  Quicker!  Because  FLEX- 
D-GLASS  passes  Ultra  -  Violet 
rays  in  concentrated  form,  a  hot¬ 
ted  made  of  this  new  wonder  >— 
material  makes  plant9  grow  much  faster  and  stronger. 
Diffuses  light  exactly  as  wanted.  Ideal  for  greenhouses. 
PRICES  —  Postage  Prepaid;  (roll  35)$  ins. wide) 
I  yard  50c;  5  yards  at  40c;  10  yards  at  35c;  25 
fards  at  33c;  100  yards  or  more  at  32c  per  yard. 

'«l  AXXAu  15  yards,  postpaid  for  $5,  (covers 
Special  UTTe  I  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.for200  chicks), 

kdd  3c  per  yard  outside  U.  S.  USE  FLEX-O ‘GLASS  10 
DAYS,  if  then  not  satisfied  that  it  is  better  than  glass  send 
-  back  and  we  will  refund  your  mon^without  question. 


irder  direct  from  factory  today. 


I  book  on  request. 


FLEX. O- GLASS  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  148 


NOW— Your  Stock  Needs 


the  sea !  Green  feeds  are  drying  up.  Proteins  and 
minerals  must  be  supplied.  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 
58-60*  Protein— 6-10*  fats— 20*  Minerals— less  than 
1*  Fiber.  Builder  of  bone  and  flesh— Egg  stimulator 
— Preventative  of  rickets  and  leg  weakness  —  the 
ideal  protein  supplement. 

Write  for  free  feeding  instructions  and  prices 

4  II  ARLES  M.  ST  It  U  V  JEN  &  GO. 

114-0  So.  Frederick  Street  Baltimore,  Mi. 


I!? 

of  Rockies 


Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Made  of  California  Red- 
wood,  covered  with  gal va- 
G*  nized  iron, double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built  to  last 
for  years;  deep  chick  nursery,  hot 
water  heat,  copper  tanks.  Order 
from  this  ad  —  you  take  no  risk. 
Shipped  set  up  —  ready  to  run.  Money  back  If  not 
pleased,  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 

140  Egg— $1 3.85;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder, $19. 60 
260  Egg— $23.50;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder, $32. 50 
140  Egg— with  200  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  $25.85 
260  Egg  "with  300  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  $35.50 
520  Egg— $47.00;  with  500  Chick  Canopy  Brooder, $60. 75 
IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  87  ,  Racine.  Wis. 


*1 95  Champion  1  95 
1 0~~  Belle  City  ^1" 
140  Egg  Incubator  230  Egg 

80  Egg  Incubator  $11. 95;  Hot  Water,  Cod* 
per  Tank,  Self-Rosrulated.  $5.95  buys  80- 
Chick;5>.95  140-Chick;  $9.95  230-Chick 
Hot- water  Brooder.Save  $1.95;Order  both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubatorand  Breeder,  $29.95 
80  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed* 
Order  Now.  Share  in  niy  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
‘•Hatching  Facts.;**  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  RacIne.Wls. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  .$1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 
100.  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  [Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1  ;■  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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quautycHIX 

The  High-Class  Kind  That 
Make  Big  Profits  for  Buyers 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

White  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Brown  Leghorns 

Black  Minorcas  Mixed  (cheaper) 

( All  from  tree-range,  healthy  stock ) 

Prices  of  all  Chicks  $15  per  100 

50  cents  extra  per  100  for  postage 
Larger  Lots  Cheaper 

1 00  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Two  Hatches  each  week 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Our  Specialty. 
2,000  Fine  Breeders 


BRAMBLE 

Phone  308 


POULTRY  FARM 

Chestertown,  Maryland 


F 


ttt  muni 


5 


Official  Contest  Champions 

leghorns.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks 

There  csn  be  no  doubt  a’  to  what  our  strains 
WILL  DO  for  you.  What  they  HAVE  DONE 
is  proof.  Consistent  Contest  Winners  since 
contests  began,  they  make  the  ideal  first 
choice  for  those  who  desire  the  most  profits 
from  their  poultry, 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  onr  limited  supply  of 
HATCHING  EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS 
and  BREEDING  STOCK 

From  these  Official  Record  Strains, 

which  pan  best  because  they  lay  best. 

Get  yoor  copy  of  our  valuable 
FREE  catalog  "The  Story  of  the 
300-egg  Hen.’’  and  FREE 
illustrated  leaflet  on 

Pedigreed  Protected  Chicks 

All  from  full  taughfers  of 
306-egg  Champion  Keystone 
Maid  and  304-egg  t  bampion 
Lady  Victory,  and  fiom  our 
other  noted  contest  wii  ners. 
full  count  guaranteed  to 
LIVE,  as  well  »9  arrive 
safely.  ACT  NOW. 

PENNA.  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa 


Ti’n 


Ana 


One  “Famous” 
Ancona  laid 
339  eggs  a  year. 
Won  over  80% 
of  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  prizes  at 
Madison  Square 
Garden  Show 
for  19  years. 
Beautiful! 
Heavy  layers ! 
Prize  winners  ! 
Free  72-page  Ancona 
book  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest. 

H.  C.  Sheppard 
Box  539,  Berea,  O. 

Member  International 
Chick  Association 


SINGLE  COMB' 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

•anno  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  ordeis  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  She  row  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


ON  THE  SQUARE” 

LEGHORN  CHIX-NEWTOWN  hatched,  from  OLD 
HEN.  Biood  Tested,  Free  range  breeders.  First 
hatch  Feb.  lith.  Our  15th  season  producing  GOOD 
Leghorns  and  telling  the  TRUTH  about  them. 
ASK  us  to  quote  prices  and  Prove  it. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  Seethampion,  N.Y, 


White  Pnnl/nrole  April  7th  hate 
Leghorn  UUURCI  Clo  Fred  Heuer 


hatch.  $5  each  ;  10— $45- 
Sayville,  N.Y. 


Comb  Brown  Leghorn 


Cockerels 
P  ullets 


BRUSH  &  SON 

Milton,  Vermont 


r  i  ze- winning 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  fsrt°0“k  p 

and  big  bone,  Sired  by  sons  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Miss  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  Oraper.  Virginia 

“PURE  bronzedTurkeys” 

FRANK  ROSEBROUGH  The  Locusts  Brockport,  N.Y. 


Bronze  Turkeys 


No  blackhead  for  over  15  years. 

Mrs.  ALFRED  E.  REID 
Star  Route  Freehold,  N.  J, 


For  Sale-Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  Pheenbs,ed 

2  yrs.  old,  $10*12  each.  Fred  Shepard,  Greig,  N  Y 

5o0if.NN>voURLEy  *'  Sercor, '""a.9 African  &  Toulouse  Geese 


Purebred  Bronze  Turkeys 


Grace  Leavitt,  Seuth  Royalton,  VI. 


Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS,  Big  bone,  well  marked.  Unrelat¬ 
ed  trios.  Miss  Elizabeth  Tate,  Draper,  Virginia 

Over  20  lbs.  $15, 

Mrs.  H.  MEIER  Coxsachie,  N.Y 


Selected  Bronze  Toms 


T tirlrouc  for  breeding.  Toms, 

I  U[  Kgjo  Patrick,  Winfield  Ave., 


♦10 ;  Hens,  #7 

Mamaroneck.N.V.  Phone  323W 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  December 
26,  1925,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Bocks 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn . . 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Jules  Francais,  L.  I . 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass . 

Woburn  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass . 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass . 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn.. 

Keewaydin  Farm,  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn . 

White  Bocks 

W.  0.  Matthews,  Del . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass . 

Buff  Bocks 

Littlewood  Farm,  Mass . . 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass . 

White  Wyandottes 
Carterloa  Farm,  Mo . 

B.  A.  Barker,  Ill . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y. ....... 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa . 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  R.  I . 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn, . 

B.  I.  Beds 

Fabry  Bros.,  Pa . 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y . 

Chas.  F.  Lindholm,  Minn . . 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

R.  D.  Sargent,  Vt . 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt . 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H . .  35 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  H. . . 

Hillard  Bros.,  N.  H . 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass . 

Lawn  Acre  Turkey  Farm,  Mass.. 

Maurice  F.  Delano.  Mass . 

Rpbert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass . 

Rockhill  Farm,  Mass . 

Edgemont  Farm,  Mass . 

Globus  Pltry  Farm.  Mass . 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass . 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass . 

Featherfield  Farm,  Mass . 

Sunset  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

Foxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn . 

Donald  I.  Goodenongh,  Conn . 

Walter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn . 

Sunn.vfields  Farm,  Conn . 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn . 

E.  Newton  Searies,  Conn . . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Louis  Bordon,  Conn . 

Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn . [ 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Thurlow  Travis,  N.  Y . 


Week  Total 

. .  25 

239 

01 

98 

196 

..  31 

263 

. .  14 

179 

121 

52 

25 

253 

..  13 

06 

..  30 

180 

254 

99 

83 

113 

<33 

173 

48 

52 

101 

37 

82 

64 

195 

180 

122 

70 

..  16 

25 

.  29 

239 

224 

183 

207 

111 

191 

190 

121 

49 

313 

123 

235 

.  32 

207 

.  37 

98 

105 

.  39 

249 

200 

190 

.  37 

170 

S8 

47 

56 

79 

154 

197 

324 

04 

249 

170 

109 

IS 

61 

76 

1S2 

.  24 

92 

.  32 

258 

.  58 

418 

.  26 

148 

.  15 

102 

LeRoy 
F.  M. 


L.  Lambert 
Wistner,  Mich. 


Ancona  s 
R.  I.  .. 


White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash . 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Imperial  Plt'-y  Farms,  Ohio . . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo . 

Frank  Heitzmau,  Jr.,  Fla . 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas . 

George  Lowry,  Conn . . 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  H . 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich . 

Adam  Glass,  Ala . 

Marshal;  Farm.  Ala . . 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C . 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C . 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Mrs.  C.  Bielefeld,  Md . 

Edgar  A.  Weimer,  Pa . 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms.  Pa . 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . ! 

Plank’s  March  Creek  P.  Farm,  Pa. 

Homestead  Farm,  Pa . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . !! 

Ralph  C.  Dunn.  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Wilson's  Egg  Farm,  Mass . . 

Emory  IT.  Rartlett,  Mass . 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass . 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass . 

Dudley  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Pine  Grove  Farm.  Mass . . 

R.  W.  Column,  N.  Y . . 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . . 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Ruehle’s  Sunnvside  Farm,  N.  Y. . 

W.  D.  Van  Fleet,  N.  Y . . 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . \ 

Anthony  Abraitys,  N.  Y . . .  ’  * 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J . \\ 

Eigenrauoh  &  DeWinter.  N.  J . 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . ’ 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J . .  ‘ 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J . " 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ..." 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chiokeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . ....  13 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . \ 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn . 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . [ 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Farm,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn . 

M.  Kosenko,  Oonn . . 


* 

4 

17 

103 

5 

5 

35 

245 

28 

238 

42 

321 

2S 

300 

34 

296 

26 

200 

31 

208 

30 

228 

22 

159 

33 

120 

31 

258 

30 

220 

16 

272 

32 

191 

31 

209 

31 

275 

31 

208 

23 

21  4 

27 

200 

45 

279 

32 

204 

35 

109 

205 

41 

233 

46 

338 

39 

211 

51 

281 

25 

284 

SI 

180 

48 

419 

20 

140 

25 

299 

29 

294 

30 

249 

39 

375 

28 

253 

44 

302 

21 

231 

42 

287 

19 

101 

42 

323 

34 

137 

38 

304 

40 

283 

42 

300 

25 

on  < 

39 

252 

39 

249 

40 

195 

35 

230 

35 

214 

47 

310 

42 

2S1 

SO 

214 

33 

217 

13 

175 

27 

170 

29 

297 

29 

120 

29 

230 

24 

237 

2S 

230 

28 

135 

28 

109 

41 

217 

42 

180 

39 

195 

41 

239 

31 

235 

Total  ..... .  4011  26545 


“Is  the  motor  car  an  asset  to  the 
church?”  inquires  a  religious  paper.  Well, 
of  course,  it  brings  a  good  deal  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  church  yard. — The  Western 
Christian  Advocate. 


Wc  Start 
Our 


28,000  EGG  CAPACITY 

BUCKEYE  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  SI 


We  sell  first  class  chicks  only  and  guar¬ 
antee  full  count  delivery.  They  must  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  pleased  with  them.  High  flock 
averages  are  the  keynote  to  success  with 
any  flock,  large  or  small.  Pedigreed  males 
are  the  foundation  to  higher  egg-production 
and  we  have  them.  There  is  no  male  bird 
used  in  our  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
with  an  official  trapnest  record  of  less  than 
290  eggs  on  the  male  side  and  253-267  eggs 
on  the  female  side.  Our  parent  flock  which 

January . 30c  March . 22c  May. 

February . 25c  April . 20c  June. 

Special  Matings  a  matter  of  correspondence 

NEW  HOME  FARM  HATCHERIES,  R.F.D  3,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


in 

JANUARY 

consists  of  120  officially  trapnested  hens  all 
with  records  above  200  eggs  are  mated  to 
males  with  seven  years’  trapnest  record  be¬ 
hind  them;  on  the  male  side  nothing  below 
300  eggs  and  on  the  female  side  nothing 
below  292,  293  and  295  eggs.  If  you  want 
good  chicks  place  your  orders  early  as  there 
are  only  a  few  thousand  more  left.  We  are 
two-thirds  booked  up.  Our  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  as  good  as  anyone  can  have.  Our 
prices  are : 


18c 

,16c 


Every  chick 
Association.  I 


v#e  babv 

mV*  r 


CHICKS 

are  pttarcm&ed  fa  Z/VF^*’ 


I  sell  is  approved  by  the  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement 
_  -  personally  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  to  your  door, 

ror  your  convenience,  order  from  prices  below. 

urn-.  j  d  ,  u  PRICES  FOR 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns _ 

Buff  Leghorns  and  Anconas _ 

Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Rocks _ 

White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

and  White  Wyandottes _ 

Buff  Orpingtons _ 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.75 

$7.25 

$14.00 

$66.50 

$126.00 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

71.25 

135.00 

.  4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

76.00 

144.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

80.75 

153.00 

.  5.00 

9.75 

19.00 

90.25 

171.00 

to  your  door. 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  25 


All  chicks  postpaid 

Marion,  Ohio 


Insure  Your  1926  Success  With 
Rogers  Superior  Leghorn  Chix 

They  live.  They  grow.  They  lay. 

They  satisify.  They  are  moderate 
They  are  guaranteed. 

Quality  -  Quantity  -  Service 

C.  A.  ROGERS  Box  R 

Member  N.  Y  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 


They  pay. 
in  price. 

-  Satisfaction 

Bergen,  N.  Y. 


MARVEL 


Keg.  U.  S.  Fat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

with  canopies  up  to  72  inches  for  big 
estates  and  voluminous  brooding 

BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 
Sol  Hot  Blue  Flame  OIL 
BURNERS  also  Electric 
BROODERS 

Prices  delivered  your  station 

Dealers, Agents,  Breeders 
write  for  catalog 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila 


PICK 


B 

O 


ATI  AN’S 
DIAMOND  PICK 
M 

E  ^ 

SCRAPS 

Fully  Guaranteed.  All  Reliable  Dealers. 

Mfd.  by  ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns 

The  coal  strike  will  cause  the  greatest  shortage  of 
early  broilers  ever  known.  The  few  who  are 
equipped  to  raise  them  should  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity.  We  can  furnish  the  finest  quality 
chicks,  bred  especially  for  this  purpose. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown  Delaware 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prlcea  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex- 
Rt?  oW"?;1  • by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Fine  records  and 
blood  lines.  Prices  are  reasonable. 
V.nicK  produced  under  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  hatchery  owner.  Write  for 
literature  and  special  price  list. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


COCKERELS 


DARBY'S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Having  the  greatest  record  ever  made  at 
this  Contest 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

C.  T.  Darby 

North  Branch,  New  Jersey 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
Into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  I92r> 
business  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back 
for  more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 


OELECTEDREO  COCK’IS.  Rothcombs.  Sunnyfield  st’n 
v  lav’c  s 


lay’g  stock  $4  and  $»  each. 


Heavy 

P  S  Brumfield.  Etfgcwood,  Md 


lrur  JSsI  The  $  Combination 

Large  white  egg — Large  White  Leghorns.  Every 
bird  wingbanded  and  with  a  known  history.  Pro¬ 
duction  bred  33  years.  Trapnested  and  pedigree 
hatched,  5  years.  Our  ideal — 5-lb, ,6-lb.  males  4-lb. - 
5-lb.  hens;  24-28  oz.  Per  doz.  chalk  white  eggs  200  eggs  ox- 
more  per  yr.  per  bird.  Fi-ee  from  important  breed  defects. 

w?  KNOW  WHAT  Kell  BOTH  SATISFIED 

Slating  and  sales  list  of  stock,  eggs  and  chix  free, 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM  Route  R  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 

George  Phillips’*  White  Leghorns 

The  same  dependable  qualities:  less  than  2.- 
000  chicks  each  week;  reduced  March  30th  to 
819  per  100,  then  lower  each  week;  safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  postpaid  second  zone.  My 
birds  have  laid  well  in  the  contests  the  past 
eight  years,  second  at  Farmingdale,  N.  Y., 
1921,  fifteenth  of  140  pens  at  Storrs,  Conn., 
last  year.  Large,  lively  cockerels,  86:  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  GEORGE  PHILLIPS,  R.  25, 
North  Haven,  Conn. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Direct.  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks.  Bar¬ 
ton's  S.  C,  W,  Leghorns.  Prom  Free  range  stock. 
Prices  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD.  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes 
Sires  from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guarnt’d 
Write  for  circ.  Prof.  H.  R.  LEWIS.  Box  R,  Oavisville.  Rhode  Island 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs.  Barron-Holly- 
wood  strains.  Breeding  cockerels.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


Any  Baby  Chick  Man  WantingT“usr®  Hatching 

900  selected  White  Leghorn  breeders  can  find  same 
by  addressing  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Nassau,  N.  Y 


VAN  W I  N  K  L  E’S  1973  eggs  at  N.  Y,  Contest,  1925. 
BARRED  ROCKS  High  heavy  breed  hen— 270  eggs 
Circular.  H  VANWINKLE  Camden,  NY 


J ci' soy  IB l«,c  1l  Giants 

Heavy  weight.  Heavy  Laying  Strain.  #8  for  25  ;  $15 
foroO,  #28  for  100,  $180  for  500  chix.  Also  S  C  W 
Leghorn  chix,  Tom  Barron  strain,  selected  especially  for 
Heavy  Laying  and  Large  White  eggs.  #15  per  100,  $70 
for  500.  Only  20%  required  to  book  your  order,  anti  you 
will  be  sure  to  get  chix  when  wanted.  To  avoid  delay 
order  dix-ect  from  this  adv.  Catalogue  free. 
c-  J-  VODER  Grantsvilie,  Maryland 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  Strain.  Also 
Barred  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  Send 
for  price  list.  *  □.  MOfLER,  Twin  Brook  linn,  StrawkcnyRidgo  Pi 


Jersey  Black  Giant HenH  **• Po,,ets  *- o0 


and  #5  Mrs  ri  S 


Cock  Is  $3 

rlSHER  Helroti  Virginia 
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January  10,  1920 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer  s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  only 
three  years,  but  have  saved  more  than 
the  price  of  the  subscription  several  times 
over  by  your  advertisements.  I  would 
be  $95  better  off  if  I  had  seen  your  pa¬ 
per  several  years  ago,  when  I  signed  for 
a  correspondence  course  and  got  nothing 
from  it  but  a  lot  of  out-of-date  stuff  and 
a  demand  to  pay  op,  which  I  did,  and 
which  I  had  to  charge  to  experience. 

Ohio.  w>  A-  K- 

Experience  is  a  very  efficient  teacher, 
but  as  in  this  case,  its  services  come 
high.  There  is  no  investment  in  the 
publishing  world  that  pays  the  rate  of 
dividend  The  R.  N.-Y.  earns  for  its 
readers  in  eliminating  the  temptation  to 
patronize  false  or  unworthy  advertising. 
The  Publisher’s  Desk  warnings  have 
saved  thousand  of  readers  from  the 
clutches  of  the  get-rich-quick  artists. 

Alois  P.  Swoboda,  the  physical  cul¬ 
ture  expert,  is  willing  to  accept  unusual 
risks  in  order  to  raise  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  among  his  students  for 
the  development  of  a  mysterious  mine- 
mysterious,  since  lie  will  not  reveal  its 
identity.  His  proposition  is  in  the  form 
of  his  "personal  guarantee  for  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  such  loans,  none  to  exceed  more 
than  $5,000  from  any  one  person  in  one 
year,  and  in  addition  each  lender  will  re¬ 
ceive  as  a  bonus,  including  6  per  cent 
for  the  use  of  his  money,  one  share  of 
stock  for  each  dollar  of  the  loan.  If  it  is 
true,  as  Mr.  Swoboda  declares,  that  he 
has  received  from  several  sources,  propo¬ 
sitions  to  purchase  a  controlling  interest 
in  his  described  Golconda  for  sums  in¬ 
volving  a  million,  then  the  gentleman  is 
either  inspired  by  the  most  generous  im¬ 
pulses  or  inexperienced  in  business.  He 
is  involving  himself  in  a  risk  .which  can 
be  questioned  as  to  whether  his  personal 
resources  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  his 
guarantee  in  the  event  his  mine  pans  out 
a  disappointment  instead  of  a  mint. 
Financial  World. 

Swoboda  seems  to  have  progressed 
from  a  physical  culture  expert  to  a  pro¬ 
moter  of  an  alleged  mine.  In  other 
words,  he  has  worked  the  fake  “conscious 
evolution”  scheme  dry,  and  he  is  looking 
for  fresh  pastures  in  the  stock  promotion 
line.  His  “personal  guarantee”  is  worth 
about  as  much  as  the  proverbial  “pinch 
of  snuff.” 

For  over  four  years  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  collect  a  bill  of  $14  from  Theodore 
Sc-hottke,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N,  Y., 
but  he  fails  to  reply  to  our  repeated  cor¬ 
respondence  and  as  we  have  wasted  over 
a  dollar’s  postage  our  patience  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  This  is  in  behalf  of  the  Shak¬ 
ers  here.  May  we  ask  the  assistance  of 
your  Publisher’s  Desk  in  an  effort  to 
collect  this  long  over-due  account? 
iNew  York.  c. 

We  were  unsuccessful  in  locating  Mr. 
Schottke  at  the  address  given,  and  no 
one  seems  to  know  anything  about  his 
present  whereabouts.  This  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  nefarious  practice.  The  elder 
of  the  Shaker  community  is  S5  years  old 
and  totally  deaf  and  has  poor  eyesight. 
Mr.  Schottke  simply  took  advantage  of 
his  misfortune.  Mr.  Schottke  drove 
through  the  village  and  purchased  goods, 
evidently  for  his  own  use,  or  to  resell, 
but  it  represented  actual  work  by  the 
people  and  a  loss  which  they  could  ill 
afford  to  stand.  We  are  referring  to  the 
matter  so  that  Mr.  Schottke  will  not  im¬ 
pose  upon  others  in  the  future. 

I  have  taken  two  or  three  different 
farm  papers  in  times  past,  therefore.  I 
had  “sworn  off”  farm  papers,  but  while 
away  last  Fall  my  wife  subscribed  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  When  I  came  to  read 
your  paper  I  discovered  it  “just  hit  the 
spot.”  For  one  instance,  just  one  ar¬ 
ticle  under  heading  of  Publisher’s  Desk 
has  been  worth  more  to  me  than  the  sub¬ 
scription  cost  for  my  natural  life.  Be¬ 
sides.  every  article  in  the  paper  I  find 
to  be  of  interest  to  me  and  I  look  for- 
-ward  to  the  next  copy  with  pleasant  an¬ 
ticipation.  Could  you  without  trouble 
give  me  a  line  on  the  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co., 
Ottawa,  Ivan.,  also  Pittsburgh,  Pa.?  I 
was  thinking  of  buying  a  log  saw.  Is 
their  log  saw  a  practical  machine?  Is 
their  guarantee  good?  I  don’t  find  their 
advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I.  E.  s. 
New  York. 

Nothing  is  considered  a  “trouble”  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that  will  be  of  service  to 
a  single  farmer.  We  have  written  this 
subscriber  that  the  record  of  the  Ottawa 
Mfg.  Co.  does  not  commend  it  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  trade  of  our  people,  and 
therefore  the  firm’s  advertising  is  not  ac- 
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eepted  for  our  columns.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  farmers  who  would  find  the 
paper  just  as  serviceable  as  I.  E.  S.  if 
they  only  knew  about  it.  Old  friends 
of  the  paper  have  in  the  past  made  it 
their  business  to  acquaint  their  neighbors 
with  the  unselfish  work  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
doing.  If  each  reader  will  make  it  a 
New  Year’s  resolution  to  secure  only 
one  additional  subscriber  the  influence  of 
the  paper  for  good  will  be  doubled  It 
may  save  your  neighbor  sufficient  the 
first  year  to  pay  his  subscription  the 
“rest  of  his  life”  as  Publisher’s  Desk 
service  did  the  above  subscriber. 

Dec.  14,  1925. 

Sun  Oil  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir. — In  answer  to  your  adver¬ 
tisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  (I 
do  not  receive  a  cent  for  the  mention  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  it  is  a  paper  we 
swear  by  and  know  the  advertisers  are 
of  good  standing  or  they  wTould  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  paper.)  Getting  back  to  my 
object  I  would  like  you  to  send  me  your 
booklet  containing  spray  schedules,  as  I 
intend  giving  your  spray  oil  a  try. 

New  Jersey.  G.  h.  b. 

Such  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  sub¬ 
scribers  is  indeed  gratifying.  It  is  the 
result  of  painstaking  supervision  of  all 
advertising  accepted  covering  a  period 
of  a  third  of  a  century.  The  amount  of 
advertising  refused  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
during  that  time  which  is  accepted  by 
papers  that  are  regarded  as  “high  class” 
would  aggregate  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  When  the  “knit¬ 
ting  machine  schemes”  were  all  the  rage 
The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  one  publication 
that  denounced  the  advertising  as  a  fraud 
on  the  reading  public.  All  publications 
of  any  semblance  of  respectability  refuse 
the  advertising  now.  Just  at  this  time 
the  biggest  fraud  on  the  farm  public  is 
the  limited  accident  insurance  policies 
which  are  being  exploited  by  a  half  dozen 
or  more  farm  papers  to  secure  readers. 
This,  too.  will  fail  of  its  own  weight  as 
soon  as  farmers  understand  how  nearly 
worthless  such  policies  really  are.  Like 
the  knitting  machines,  they  can  only  be 
sold  by  deception. 

T  would  like  to  have  you  opinion  of  a 
weekly  paper  called  The  Wall  Street. 
Iconoclast.  It  is  edited  by  George  Gra¬ 
ham  Rice,  and  deals  mainly  with  the 
stock  market.  Rice  especially  recom¬ 
mends  the  purchase  of  Idaho  Copper 
Corporation  stock.  Would  you  consider 
this  stock  a  reasonable  speculation? 
Ohio.  b.  b.  v. 

The  record  of  George  Graham  Rice  is 
such  that  his  recommendations  do  not 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  investment 
public.  The  fact  that  Rice  recommends 
a  particular  stock  is  sufficient  to  cause 
suspicion  of  it,  if  there  were  no  other 
reason  for  it. 

Since  the  above  item  was  prepared 
George  Graham  Rice  was  indicted  by  the 
United  States  Grand  Jury  for  using  the 
mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud.  Six  other 
men  were  named  in  the  indictment.  They 
are  John  Hogan.  Alexander  Herman, 
Louis  W.  Herman,  Moe  Herman,  David 
Lyon  and  Howard  Winter.  The  seven 
men  are  alleged  to  have  sold  stock  in  a 
venture  described  as  the  Fortuna  Con¬ 
solidated  Gold  Mines  Company. 

This  day  I  very  thankfully  received 
the  express  company’s  check  for  $6.88, 
the  balance  due  on  a  crate  of  eggs,  which 
I  never  expected  to  get.  Please  accept 
my  many  thanks  for  your  free  offer  to 
collect. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  a  very  welcome 
guest  in  our  house  since  the  year  1860. 
In  the  meantime  I  have  taken  various 
other  agricultural,  stock,  and  poultry  pa¬ 
pers,  and  I  have  long  since  concluded 
that  it  saves  time  and  expense  to  have 
all  in  one  paper  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  an¬ 
swers  all  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  to  the 
working  class  that  experiments  with  knit¬ 
ting  machines  or  other  advertising 
agencies  for  earning  money,  stock  agen¬ 
cies.  and  many  other  schemes,  for  getting 
people’s  money  unjustly.  If  they  would 
consult  The  R.  N.-Y.  they  would  cease 
to  invest  and  save  their  money  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  A.  M.  T. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  small  claim  for  damage  to 
a  case  of  eggs.  The  express  company 
settled  quite  promptly,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  the  subscriber  would  not  have  been 
able  to  make  the  collection  for  himself. 
His  word  of  warning  covers  the  ground, 
and  we  feel  the  advice  of  a  reader  of  65 
years’  standing  is  worth  following,  and 
we  stand  ready  to  give  what  help  and  ad¬ 
vice  we  can. 
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FA1&OUS 


SPREADERS 


Save  Money-“Gold  Bond”  Plan 


it  is  only  by  this  unusual  plan  that 
we  are  able  to  offer  such  a  high 
grade  manure  spreader  at  so  at¬ 
tractive  a  price. 

Remember  that  all  Famous  Ohio 
Spreaders  are  built  upon  a  steel 
chassis — with  box  reinforced  by 
steel  bottom  sill — with  steel  beaters 
and  wide-spread.  The  new  auto¬ 
mobile  type  axle  prevents  pole 
whipping  and  undue  strain  upon 
the  running  gear. 


Every  dollar’s  worth  of  extra 
value  put  into  this  machine  will  be 
returned  in  increased  sales.  We 
have  not  increased  the  selling  price 
one  cent. 

The  earlier  you  buy,  the  more  you 
can  save  by  the  “Gold  Bond”  offer. 
Ask  your  dealer  at  once  for  all 
particulars — if  he  cannot  tell  you 
about  it,  send  his  name  to  us. 


“Good  Equipment  Makes  A  Good  Farmer  Better” 


Black  Hawk 
Planters 


Disc  Harrows 


Pulverizers 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company 

Bellevue,  Ohio 
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SIL? 
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Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

Write  for  Winter  Price  and  Discount.  Save  Money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


0nly*5  Down  Buys  Any 


WITTE  Engine 


Up  to  70  ff-P.  —  The  One -Profit  Engine 

I  Want  You  To 
Test  It  30  Days 
AT  MY  RISK 


Engine  is 

It  is  really 


For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  ENGINES  which 
thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the 
most  dependable  and 
economical  in  the  world.  But  this  WITTE 
the  masterpiece  of  them  all. 
a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am 
so  proud  of  its  perfection  that  I  want  every 
farmer  to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine 
so  any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do 
almost  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s 
economical  in  operation.  Completely  equipped 
with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up  and 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an 
IRON  CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


Runs  on  Kerosene* 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

CTARTS  easy  in  coldest 
weather.  Special  pis - 
ton  construction  mean * 
more  power  for  less  fuel. 
Speed  regulator  suable* 
it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heap* 
iest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes  -2  to  25  H-P. 


KWUni’MVM’M'U'W'W'IrtCM’Irta 

Special  WITTE  f 
Features  f 

Only  6  of  the  SO  Special 
WITTE  Features: 


1 — Light  Weight  Yet  Durable 

2 —  Valves-in-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-011, 

|  Gasoline  or  Distillate  En- 

£  gine 

|  5— Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition 

£  6— Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


Nearly  a  Y ear  To  Pay 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people  boosting  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my 
liberal  30  day  test  proposition  only  $6.00  will  bring  it  to  you.  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit. 
Scrap  your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 

On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will 
literally  pay  for  Itself,  and  make  you  a  big 
profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply  send 
me  your  name  and  address— a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to 
you — the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or.  if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  our 
Log  and  Tree  Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig.  or  Pump  Catalogs 
CD.  H.  WITTE ,  Pros. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  W;tte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
1396  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

I  Offer  Good  Alfalfa  in  Car  Lots flT  fl  pr!cenable 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  144  South  WestiSt.,  SYRACUSE,  N  Y. 


Efficient  Farm  and  Domestic  Help  Supplied 

By  Dutchess  tmplojment  OHice.  251  M»in  St.,  Poughkeepsie.  H.  T 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Single  women  as  attendants  in  State 
institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary  $50  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT.,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Tlnells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairyman  Craig  Colony,  Sonyea,  N. 

Y.;  must  understand  testing  milk,  breeding 
Guernseys  and  general  care  of  herd;  must  be 
sober  and  reliable  and  give  references;  wages 
$72  per  month  increasing  to  $85  and  mainten¬ 
ance.  •  Apply  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

- - - - 

COUPLE,  or  mother  and  son;  Northeastern 

Pennsylvania;  man  for  general  work  around 
farm;  woman  to  keep  house  for  two  adults; 
comfortable  home  with  good  opportunity  for 
right  people;  state  fully  references,  wages,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.  ADVERTISER  7923,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SETTLED  white  woman  for  cooking  only;  coun¬ 
try  p  11  year;  private  family;  wages  $65. 
Write  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker;  $40  per  month  and  board  un¬ 
til  April  1;  after  April  1,  $60  per  month  and 
board;  no  old  men  or  boys  answer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7969,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  woman,  30  to  45  years  of 
age,  white,  Christian,  with  knowledge  of 
cooking  and  assist  with  light  housework;  no 
washing;  small  family;  good  wages;  modern 
house.  Apply  to  MRS.  C.  F.  BERTANZEL, 

Wheatley  Gardens,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Short  course  graduate  with  dairy 
farm  experience  for  cow-testing  association 
supervisor.  Address  EXTENSION  SERVICE, 
State  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED- — Men  to  do  advanced  registry  test¬ 
ing  In  New  Jersey;  requirements:  honesty, 
accuracy  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock 
test;  salary  from  .^2.50  to  $3  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses;  state  experience  and  give  references. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  DEPARTMENT,  New 
Jersey  Exj>eriment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Capable  executive  woman  under  40 
to  take  the  department  of  general  supply 
and  relief;  salary  $60  to  $75  per  month  de¬ 
pending  on  care  and  ability.  COUNTY  TRAIN¬ 
ING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Christian  girl,  16  to  20,  to  help  with 
housework  and  two  children;  must  be  clean, 
honest,  intelligent;  can,  offer  good  home  near  New 
York  City;  references  required  and  given;  fare 
paid  one  way;  $30  monthly.  MRS.  ERNEST 
WELLER,  Scarborough,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  married  man,  to 
operate  poultry  farm  on  shares;  farm  half 
mile  to  town  of  5,000.  F.  A.  WOODWARD, 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer,  married,  to  work 
on  modern  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  7970, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  married  working  couple, 
thoroughly  experienced  in  poultry.  Mammoth 
incubating  colony  brooding;  starting  new  chick¬ 
en  farm;  day-old  chicks,  commercial  egg  and 
poultry  farm  object;  house  with  furnishings, 
privileges  of  garden  and  produce  of  cows;  sal¬ 
ary  and  25  per  cent  bonus  to  party  proving  suc¬ 
cessful.  ADVERTISER  7934,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GIRL  wanted — Waitress  and  general  cleaning; 

salary  $40  per  month  and  maintenance.  SUF¬ 
FOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL, 
Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  April  1,  couple,  woman  as  cook 
in  family  of  adults,  and  man  as  gardener, 
take  care  of  furnace,  and  also  be  able  to  drive 
car.  Address  MRS.  BALDWIN,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  to  take  full  charge;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7794,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HONEST  and  willing  worker  desires  working 
partnership  with  dairy  farmer;  best  dairy  and 
hog  experience,  interested  in  poultry;  owns 
property;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  single,  31.  AD- 
VERTISEB  7963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLEASANT,  active,  American;  refined,  Chris¬ 
tian;  handy;  no  tobacco;  60;  caretaker,  farm¬ 
ing,  garage,  gas  station;  anywhere;  March  1. 
ADVERTISER  7965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  caretaker; 

married,  American,  38  years  old,  two  chil¬ 
dren,  good  habits;  life  experience;  lower  New 
York  State  preferred;  references.  H.  F. 
STEVENS,  Northfield,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN,  dairyman;  married,  no  children; 

life  experience  with  cattle,  butter-making, 
calf  raising,  made  records;  desires  first-class 
position.  ADVERTISER  7966,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  mechanic;  experi¬ 
enced;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  7968. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CREAMERYMAN,  married,  desires  position  in 
pasteurizing  plant;  one  year  practical  experi¬ 
ence  operating  pasteurizer,  and  as  foreman; 
preferably  in  New  York  State;  good  references. 
LYNN  M.  LIPE,  71  li  Lincoln  Ave.,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  capable,  farm  experience, 
good  cook;  German.  ADVERTISER  7982,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  14 
years  experience  every  branch  of  poultry;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7976,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  desires  situation :  life  ex¬ 
perience  handling  stock,  butter-making,  test¬ 
ing.  veterinary  work;  A-l  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7977,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY'  manager,  20  years'  experience  in 
egg  laying  and  exhibition  stock,  wants  to 
take  full  charge  of  plant;  can  solve  any  prob¬ 
lem,  also  develop  a  300-egg  strain  or  construct 
a  new  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  7975,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  understands  tractors, 
trucks  and  all  farm  machinery;  wife  excel¬ 
lent  cook  end  housekeeper;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7974,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


«  ■  ■■ 

WANTED — Couple,  no  children;  man,  general 
farming;  wife,  plain  cooking  and  housework; 
family  three  adults;  small  farm  near  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  7936,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife,  experienced,  good 
references  required;  work  on  farm  and  do 
general  housework;  good  salary  for  willing 
workers.  ADVERTISER  7980,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  American,  no>  chil¬ 
dren,  would  change  about  February  1;  good 
records  on  egg  production,  chick  brooding,  con¬ 
struction;  good  living  quarters  essential.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7973,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  — >  Good  reliable  herdsman,  married, 
with  small  family,  to  take  charge  of  our 
herd  of  registered  Holstein  cattle:  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  Christian  farm 

home;  references  furnished  and  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7957,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  housekeeper  for  the  up¬ 
stairs  department  of  a  private  hospital  in 
New  York;  must  be  thoroughly  capable;  state 
fully  experience.  ADVERTISER  7956,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  about  March  1,  to 
work  on  small  poultry  and  garden  place;  1% 
acres  garden  and  to  raise  about  1.000  chicks; 
one  cow;  furnish  new  3  room,  cottage:  on  hard 
road,  bus  service;  12  miles  from  Pittsburgh; 
college-trained  with  successful  actual  experi¬ 
ence  preferred;  successful  actual  experience 
will  do;  give  reference  and  salary  required  in 
first,  letter;  fine  chance  for  advancement.  C.  R. 
DOYLE,  R.  3,  Sewickley,  Pa. 


WANTED — Congenial  woman  to  assist  with 
housework  in  exchange  for  small  salary  and 
good  home.  129  REBECCA  AVE.,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  work  on  gen¬ 
eral  fruit  farm  in  New  Jersey;  steady  posi- 
t!0n state  experience  and  wages  wanted.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGHEST  grade  man  only  as, partner  on  small 
farm  of  purebred  Holsteins  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns;  no  investment  but  man  must  do  all 
work;  salary,  besides  shares.  B.  BIGLER,  R. 
D.  2,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  middle-aged  woman  will¬ 
ing  to  do  general  housework  in  small  family; 
must  be  neat  and  in  good  health.  MRS.  C.  E. 
DIMON,  Southhampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Teamster,  single,  on  gentleman’s 
estate;  $65  and  board.  Address  GREEN- 
BLA.iS  FARM,  C.  A.  Davy,  Supt.,  Monroe, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm;  must 
understand  all  lines  of  farming;  wanted  sin¬ 
gle  man  to  deliver  milk  by  truck.  WATSON 
I,.  BENNETT,  State  Line,  Mass.  Telephone 
34  Ring  11,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


FARMER — Married,  small  family;  experienced 
in  teaming  and  general  farm  work  on  small 
non-commercial  farm;  state  full  particulars  in 
first  letter;  house,  milk  (2  qts. ),  vegetables, 
kindling  wood  and  $80  monthly.  S.  W.  EAGER, 
Supt.,  Box  CO,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  and  wile;  wife  to  do  house¬ 
keeping  and  cooking.  ADVERTISER  7967, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  reliable  and  capable 
single  man  to  take  charge  of  a  small  dairy 
and  farm  work,  a"  good  chance  for  someone  who 
wants  a  good  home  with  pleasant  surroundings 
R.  B.  CARY,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work ; 

$75  per  month;  permanent  position:  house, 
wood,  garden,  etc.  JESSE  HAMILTON,  R.  1, 
Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  farmer,  on  Long 
Island  poultry  farm,  for  two  to_  seven  Jer¬ 
sey  cows,  one  team  of  work  horses,  orchard, 
farm  crops;  must  be  strong,  willing  and  able 
to  accomplish  results;  good  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters;  permanent.  Apply  W.  E.  BAKER,  105  W. 
40th  St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  young  single  man  to  care  for 
chicks  and  general  poultry  work;  strictly 
temperate  and  a  worker:  give  reference  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  help  wanted — Couple  wanted:  gardener 
to  have  charge  of  small  estate  Westchester 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  wife  to  cook  for  small  family;  state 
number  of  children  and  ages;  good  house,  all 
improvements,  congenial  home;  references  re¬ 
quired.  TIPER,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  farm  bred,  to  work  in  nursery; 

board  and  home  privileges  with  permanent 
all  year  job;  no  dairy;  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  learn  the  nursery  business  under  direction  of 
the  owner;  give  qualifications  and  wages  to 
start  in  first  letter.  CASSEL’S  NURSERY, 
Mantua,  Ohio. 


MAN,  clean,  honest,  reliable,  on  small  dairy 
and  milk  route;  very  comfortable,  steady  job 
for  man  of  good  disposition  and  habits;  $40 
month  and  board  ADVERTISER  7979,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OWN  my  own  place,  about  15  acres,  Patchogue, 
Long  island,  desirous  partnership  with  experi¬ 
enced  poultryman  with  some  capital.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  79S1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARMER,  single,  teamster,  intelligent;  $50 
monthly,  good  board.  PROCTOR  533,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  wishes  position; 

prefers  taking  care  of  young  stock.  WALTER 
VANFLEET,  4637  Hutchinson  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  commercial  farm:  16  years  ex¬ 
perience;  married,  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
7926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  wishes  better  position; 

experienced,  competent,  general  farming, 
dairying,  poultry,  accounting;  references  ex¬ 
changed.  ADVERTISER  7944,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Positions  for  graduates  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  F'arm  School,  Farm  School,  Pa.;  these 
are  young  men,  single,  well-trained  in  practical 
farm  work,  including  the  handling  of  teams, 
farm  machinery,  tractors:  some  have  specialized 
in  dairy,  creamery,  poultry,  orchard,  market 
garden,  nursery  and  landscape,  gardening;  we 
have  good  men  for  practical  openings.  THE 
NATIONAL  FARM  SUHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


FARMER,  44,  small  family;  qualified  by  life 
experience,  wants  full  charge  of  dairy  farm; 
understand  producing  results;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  7958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  Swiss,  30,  one  child,  wants  position 
as  working  foreman  on  gentleman’s  place; 
good  references  and  long  experience  as  farmer, 
gardener,  caretaker:  wife  will  board  one  to 
three  men.  ADVERTISER  7954,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  small  family,  w'ai  ts  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  manager  of  country  estate 
or  modern  farm;  fully  experienced  in  stock, 
crops,  machinery,  tractor  and  gas  engines;  can 
furnish  references  as  to  ability,  character,  hon¬ 
esty.  etc.;  open  for  position  March,  1926.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7953,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Americans;  wife  trained  nurse;  hus¬ 
band,  farmer,  gardener,  general  handy  man; 
wish  positions  on  private  estate,  highest  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7949,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  as  gardener  wanted,  20  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs, 
fruit,  greenhouse:  very  handy  with  repairs 
around  a  place;  American,  single,  good  health 
and  reputation,  pleasant  and  agreeable;  would 
like  a  good  permanent  position  where  a  good 
man  would  be  appreciated;  capable  to  take 
full  charge  of  a  country  place;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7948,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — By  married  man  all  year  job  on 
farm:  experienced  in  general  farm  work;  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7946,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  young,  experienced,  single 
farmer,  wants  steady  position  on  modern 
dairy  farm  in  milk  bottling  room,  with  good 
board  and  room:  have  some  experience;  best  of 
reference,  no  bad  habits;  state  wages  and  in¬ 
formation  !n  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7945, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  43,  has  sold  farm,  wants 
position  April  1  or  before  as  farm  super¬ 
intendent;  life  experience,  college  education; 
good  living  conditions  and  schools  essential. 
ADVERTISER  7971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  one  child;  working  knowledge 
of  general  work  about  private  estate;  handy 
at  odd  jobs,  vegetables,  flowers  and  lawn;  good 
home,  usual  privileges  required;  references, 
character  and  ability  cheerfully  given.  L. 
BOX  64,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  expert 
on  Winter  production,  improving  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  work.  HENRY  SCHULTZ,  362  W.  31st 
St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  conscientious  worker, 
understands  the  line  thoroughly,  desires  es¬ 
tate  position;  highly  recommended;  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  7962,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULT R Y M A X .  experienced  in  brooding  chicks, 
in  large  numbers  successfully;  willing  to  ap¬ 
ply  self  to  get  results;  references;  American, 
age  25.  ADVERTISER  7978,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


POULTRY  plant,  central  New  Jersey,  excellent 
location;  city  conveniences,  four-room  house; 
incubator  cellar,  2,600  ft.  floor  space;  reason¬ 
able:  to  American  Protestant  only.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 320-acre  dairy  farm  near  Norwich, 
N.  Y. ;  good  house,  fair  bara,  no  stock  or 
tools;  low  price  and  easy  terms;  will  consider 
exchange  tor  smaller  farm  or  city  improved 
property.  A.  L.  PINGREY,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Five-acre  poultry  farm,  six-room 
house,  electric  lights,  houses  for  2,000  chick¬ 
ens;  one  mile  from  Dover;  immediate  possession; 
priced  right  for  quick  sale.  W.  D.  ROSS, 
Owner,  Dover,  Del. 


SALE  or  lease,  gentleman’s  fine  country  resi¬ 
dence,  among  the  pines;  operating  poultry 
farm;  new  concrete  house.  9  rooms,  improve¬ 
ments;  tenant  house;  2,000  hens;  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  55  acres:  all  $18,000,  cash  $3,000; 
will  divide.  SCOTT’S,  Box  405,  Toms  River, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  in  operation:  Long 
Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7959,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IDEAL  location  for  a  retired  man,  four-acre 
farm  with  every  convenience;  remodeled  7- 
room  house,  bath  with  shower,  electric  lights, 
town  water,  furnace,  telephone,  radio,  garage; 
short  distance  to  stores,  etc.;  place  suited 
to  combination  poultry  and  truck;  occupancy 
March  1:  good  buy  at  *6,700,  half  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7955,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — Wanted  80-acre  farm  on 
Long  Island,  suitable  for  gardening;  no 
agents.  G.  H.  BARTON,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 


TOR  SALE — 100  acres  excellent  fruit  land; 

some  timber;  eight-acre  hearing  apple  or¬ 
chard;  two  acres  pears,  strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries:  splendid  building  site,  wonderful  view, 
healthful  climate:  within  60  miles  New  York 
City;  sacrifice  for  $10,000  to  close  an  estate. 
ADVERTISER  7952,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE — -Two-acre  poultry  farm,  near  sta¬ 
tion:  reasonable.  JOHN  DEHARDE,  Box  251, 
New  York  Ave.,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Productive  farm;  will  winter  100 
head  cattle;  present  herd  60,  35  milkers,  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins;  cash  crop  cabbage;  one-fourth 
mile  to  town;  improved  road  and  bus  line; 
tenant  to  carry  on  breeding  operations  and  de¬ 
velop  herd  in  advanced  registry  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 80-acre  Wayne  County  village  farm; 

gcod  buildings,  good  land;  three  cows,  two 
horses,  25  liens,  10  ton  hay,  100  bn.  oats,  30 
hu.  seed  potatoes,  farming  tools;  price  $4,600, 
*1.600  down.  WILLIAM  KOON,  Red  Creek, 
N.  Y. 


MODERN  river  flat  dairy,  poultry,  truck  farm; 

surprising  terms;  full  description.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7950,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  small  rundown  State  road  farm,  cash 
rent,  option  to  buy;  must  be  worth  improving; 
am  farmer.  ADVERTISER  7964,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 12-acre  New  Jersey  fruit  and  truck 
gardening;  southern  exposure;  State  road;  gas, 
artesian  well;  45  miles  New  York.  JOHN  MAR¬ 
TENS,  621  Hill  St.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  Jersey  farm;  state  particulars 
and  price.  DONLON,  15  Stag  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted  to  rent  in  New  Jersey,  not  too 
far  from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
7961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIX-ACRE  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  35  miles 
from  New  York;  six-room  house,  improve¬ 
ment;  $7,000;  for  particulars,  A.  LINNICKE, 
R.  4,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Small  farm,  commuting  distance  to 
New  York.  KOHL,  1670  Second  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Small  fruit  or  poultry  farm.  BOX 
547,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 107-acre  Maryland  farm,  good  lo¬ 
cation  and  good  buildings;  price  $6,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  village  residence  on  State 
road,  10  miles  from  Bridgeport;  16  rooms, 
partly  furnished;  fireplaces;  garage;  5  acres; 
American  neighborhood-  unparalleled  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  tea  rooms.  MILON  HAWLEY, 

Stepney,  Conn. 

- - - 

POULTRY — 400  pullets,  400  hens;  will  rent 
chicken  houses  and  rooms  for  living.  C. 
LEONARD,  331  Madison  Ave..  Room  502,  New 
York  City. 


FARM  for  sale,  29  acres,  on  State  road  near 
Kingston;  10-room  house,  garage,  barns;  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  grapes.  ELIZABETH  WOL- 
TBR,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager  wishes  modern 
equipped  fruit  or  dairy  farm  on  shares,  rent 
or  salary  and  percentage  basis.  ARTHUR  N. 
MARTIN,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  DELAWARE  State  road  farm;  33  acres; 

team,  equipment,  feed;  possession;  price 
$4,000,  cash  $500.  ADVERTISER  7972,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wapted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stumps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


WILL  board  child  or  elderly  person.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — '‘-Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted. 

none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  $2.20,  third 
cone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  one-half  gallon, 
$1.50;  gallon,  $2.75,  delivered.  HARRY  J. 
BOREMAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat,  $6;  two, 
$10.S0;  clover.  $7.70:  10  lbs.  within  third 

zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2  05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  peanuts  for  roasting.  100  pounds,  new 
crop  Spanish  peanuts,  the  sweetest  peanut 
that  grows,  double  sacked,  freight  prepaid  to 
your  station,  $S.50.  We  guarantee  safe  ar¬ 
rival,  your  station.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box 
100,  Katy,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE— One  1,600  Wishbone,  coal  burning, 
almost  new,  $250;  four  390  Cyphers,  under¬ 
writers  guaranty,  $30  each;  one  390  Prairie 
State,  excellent  hatcher,  $25.  FAIRVIEW 
POULTRY  FARM,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here,  clover.  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6;  dark  clover, 
$7.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Amber,  best  in  the  laud,  guaranteed 
pure,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid,  third  zone,  $1.10. 
BENJ.  DENTON,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carload  good  clover  hay  or  Al¬ 
falfa,  first  or  second  cutting;  give  price  f.o.b. 
and  description.  BOX  171,  St.  James,  L.  I.. 

n.  y. 

BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid.  $1; 

60-lb.  can,  $6.  here.  WOODWARD  &  EL¬ 
LIOTT,  Wilwana,  Pa. 


WANTED — One  or  two  coal-burning  brooders. 
M.  L.  RICHARDS,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — White,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90,  post¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.,  here,  $7.80:  comb  honey,  light, 
12  1-lb.  boxes,  $2.40:  24,  $4.40;  100,  $17. 

NORTH  BRANCH  APIARIES,  North  Branch, 
N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  Jumbos,  runners,  mixed  new  farm¬ 
ers  stock,  machine  nicked;  10  lbs.,  $1.50;  20 
lbs.,  $2.75;  50  lbs.,  $6.50;  hand  picked,  10  lbs., 
$2:  20  lbs.,  $3.50;  50  lbs.,  $8,  charges  paid;  hun¬ 
dred  pound  lots  cheaper,  charges  collect.  J.  T. 
COUNCILL  S  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  consumers  only—  In  brine,  one,  two  and 
three  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
about  12  lbs.  average  each:  corn  cob  smoke 
each,  35  cents  lb;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb. 
bags,  no  cereal  used,  28  cents  lb.  delivered;  pay 
the  parcel  post  man;  any  of  the  goods  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  parcel  post  them  back  and  your  money 
with  postage  added  will  be  returned.  F.  W. 
PURDY,  Chenango  Co.,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


1921  GRIMM  maple  syrup  evaporator  and 
utensils:  A-l  condition.  C.  P.  STOCKING, 
Williamstown,  Mass. 


MIXED  honey,  goldenrod  or  buckwheat  flavor, 
60-lb.  can,  $5.50;  two  60’s,  $10,  f.o.b.  Parish; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  DR.  R.  S.  DAVEY, 
Parish,  N.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey,  60  lbs.,  $7.50.  WM.  BIGEL, 
Barrington,  Ill. 


HENDERSON’S  SEEDS  ARE  TESTED  SEEDS— THE  STANDARD  SINCE  1847 


Large  Early  Flowering 
Mixed  Cosmos 


EvmrTtwc 
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Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


Ne  w  Giant  Large 
Flowe  ring  Mixed 
Zinnias 


204  Pages 
1000  Pictures 


What  this  book  contains 

204  pages  packed  with  valuable  gar¬ 
den  information.  Over  1,000  pictures 
showing  actual  results  from  Hender¬ 
son’s  tested  seeds.  Describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  perfected  by  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  &  Co.,  through  /8  years 
experience. 

Offers  dozens  of  specially  selected 
collections  of  flower  seeds  arranged 
especially  for  harmony  of  color  and 
continuity  of  bloom.  Tells  you  when 
to  plant  the  different  varieties  of 
flowers  and  how — valuable  cultural 
directions  which  guide  you  in  making 
your  garden  more  beautiful  and 
more  productive.  Includes  a  calen¬ 
dar  of  planting  dates  for  flowers. 
Gives  proper  remedies  for  insects 
and  fungus.  Illustrates  necessary 
garden  implements,  their  uses,  prices 
and  complete  description. 

Get  this  Henderson  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  flower  seeds.  Clip  the 
coupon  now ! 


HENDERSONS 
NEW  OFFER 

1926  Seed  Catalogue  and 
6  Packets  of  Flower  Seeds 

Only  10c 


MAIL  coupon  with  only  10c 
and  we  will  send  you 
“Everything  for  the  Garden/’ 
Henderson’s  new  seed  cata¬ 
logue,  together  with  Hender¬ 
son’s  new  flower  seed  offer — 6 
packets  of  tested  flower  seeds. 

These  six  packets  of  flower 
seeds  include  Henderson’s  most 
famous  specialties  —  Hender¬ 
son’s  Invincible  Asters,  Bril¬ 
liant  Mixture  Poppies,  Giant 
Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas, 
Single  Large  Flowering  Mixed 
Petunias,  New  Giant  Large 


Flowering  Mixed  Zinnias, 
Large  Early  Flowering  Mixed 
Cosmos  —  the  loveliest  and 
most  prolific  of  their  kind. 
These  seeds,  like  all  Hender¬ 
son’s  seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

Many  of  the  accepted  meth¬ 
ods  of  testing  seeds  were  orig¬ 
inated  by  Peter  Henderson 
over  a  generation  ago.  These 
methods,  improved  by  years  of 
experience,  still  safeguard  the 
standard  quality  of  Hender¬ 
son’s  Seeds. 


Giant  Waved 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas 


Coupon  Envelope  Counts  for  Cash 

This  special  collection  of  flower  seeds  comes  to 
you  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which,  emp¬ 
tied  and  returned  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25c 
cash  payment  on  any  order  of  a  dollar  or  more. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 
35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.  R-* 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  Seed  Catalogue 
and  6  packets  of  famous  tested  flower  seeds. 


Henderson’s  Invincible 
Asters 


Single  Large 
Flowering  Mixed 
Petunias 
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A  Young,  Farmer  and  His  Pet 


No-Buckle 

HARN ESS 


mm 


Made  in  all  Style t- 
Breechingless,  Side 
Backer,  Express,  etc. 


-■:«  Wemm  i— gi— 

4 I fe j  Wf//  <SA/p  12m/ 

a  Walsh  harness  for  a  30  days'  free  trial  on  your^  own  farm,  on 
your  own  team.  See  for  yourself  that  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness 
is  stronger,  handsomer,  better  fitting,  handier  in  every  way  than 
any  other  harness.  Lasts  so  much  longer  that  it  is  far  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  buy.  Write  today  for  my  big  Free  Book  and  select  the  style 
harness  you  would  like  to  try. 

Examine  your  old  harness — see 


The  WALSH ’Has 
mgmmNo  Buckles — 
Rings 


flat  fan  and  Tear  Straps^ 


Here  is  the  cause  N| 
of  all  your  harness^ 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 
Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles — no 
rings.  


value.  This  remarkable  harness  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  harness  industry.  In  ten 
years  it  has  won  recognized  world  leader¬ 
ship.  Thousand  of  farmers  in  every  state, 
in  Canada,  and  even  in  foreign  countries 
use  and  praise  the  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness. 

Than  Buckle  Harness 

Harness  has  no  buckles  —  easy  to  see  why  .Walsh 
is  three  times  stronger.  Rings  wear  straps  in  two 
causing  early  repairs.  Ordinary  harness  has  275 
places  where  there  is  ring  friction.  .  Walsh  Har¬ 
ness  has  no  rings.  Walsh  leather  is  given  the  most 


where 
where 

ring  friction  has  worn  straps.  Then  let 
me  send  you  without  cost  or  obligation  a 
Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness — see  with  your 
own  eyes,  by  using  it  on  your  own  team, 
why  Walsh  is  the  world’s  greatest  harness 

Three  Times  Stronger 

Buckles  weaken  and  tear  straps.  By  actual  test  in 
steel  testing  machine,  a  Walsh  lyi-inch  breeching 
strap  holds  over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with 
buckle  will  break  at  the  buckle  at  about  360  lbs. 

pull.  Ordinary  harness  has  68 
buckles.  Walsh 

14-26B 


f*See  How  Rings 


\  raps  in  Two 


They  Come  Back  for  More 

I  am  sending  my  order  for 
another  set  of  your  harness.  I 
bought  a  set  from  you  a  year  ago 
and  am  well  pleased  with  them. 
I  intend  using  nothing  but 
Walsh  from  now  on. 

C.  H.  STAMM,  R.  F.D.  No.  2, 
Millimont,  Pa. 


ness  and  am  ordering  two  pair 
more  exactly  like  the  one  I  have. 
Please  ship  these  harnesses  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Enclosed 
you  will  find  check  in  payment 
of  my  harness.  Yours  truly, 
D.  F.  CONNORS. 

Freda,  North  Dakota 


six  months 


A  Collar 

as  good  as 
the  Harness 

_  SEE  HOW 

easy  to 

PUT  ON— 

>r\  take  off 
it^nadjust 


No-Buckle  ill  liffi 
Adjustable  if  |  I  ft 
Horse  Collar  if  |  I  I 

A  wonderful  new  |h  jj]  1  ■11  MBi 

Horse  Collar  II  3  jllfJHI 

—  easier  on  the  ttt  j  jfflU 
horse.  As  the  horse  Im'i  I  fI/m§UmK 
loses  or  puts  on  VAul  HajlBf 
flesh,  collar  can  be 
perfectly  adjusted 
to  fit.  Fine  for 

growing  colts.  Allows  room  for  sweat 
pad.  Read  all  about  this  amazing 
new  collar  in  my  big  free  Harness 
Book.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Down  After  30  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 


James  M.  Walsh,  \ 

President 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

537  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


40  Balance  in  easy  monthly  installments.  Otherwise  return  it  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  Pay  cash  after  trial  if  you  wish.  My  guarantee  protects  you.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.  The.free  book  explains  everything  including 
my  user-agent  plan  whereby  you  can  earn  money  showing  Walsh  Harness  to 
your  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

537  GRAND  AVENUE,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Send  me  free  of  charge,  Walsh  > 

Harness  and  Collar  Book,  Free  trial 
offer,  and  liberal  terms  on  Walsh  Harness. 


They  all  come  back  for  more,  like  Frank  Lindner, 
Fingal,  N.  D.  who  tried  a  Walsh  on  one  team — 
now  has  all  his  teams  fitted  with  Walsh  Harness, 


Mail  this  Coupon  or  Post  Card  NOW* 


<  COO  After 30  Days 

v  It— FREE  TRIAL 

40  Balance  Monthly 


fRSBaiL 


Don’t  Wait 
A  Day 
MAIL 
Coupon 
Now  For  My 


BOOK 
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The  C  onfessions  of  a  Juryman 

Part  I 


[Quite  a  number  of  our  readers  have  served  as  a 
juryman.  Many  others  will  no  doubt  be  called,  and 
there  has  been  some  expression  of  a  desire  to  know  the 
duties  involved  in  jury  work  and  how  courts  are  con¬ 
ducted.  We  have,  therefore  secured  the  following  story 
of  actual  experience  on  a  jury.] 

N  INCONVENIENT  TIME.  —  I  am 
living  on  a  farm  in  Central  Michi¬ 
gan  within  25  miles  of  a  prosperous 
manufacturing  city.  The  farm  con¬ 
sists  of  160  acres  somewhat  hack 
from  the  main  road,  but  the  soil  is 
good  and  we  have  had  fair  success  especially  with 
our  live  stock.  The  land  was  taken  up  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  my  grandfather  and  has  been  in  our 
family  since  then.  My  family  consists  of  my  wife, 
five  children  and  my  wife’s  father,  who  is  nearly 
eighty.  Although  I  have  always  voted  I  have  never 
held  public  office  nor  in  any  way  attempted  to  get 
•into  public  life.  It  was  something  of  a  surprise  to 
me  when  one  morning  in  September  the  sheriff  of 


JURORS  ON  DUTY. — On  the  day  appointed  I 
got  to  the  court  house  a  little  after  nine,  although 
court  was  not  called  until  ten  most  of  the  40  citizens 
who  had  been  summoned  were  there.  Each  town¬ 
ship  and  ward  was  entitled  to  one  juryman,  and  in 
order’  to  make  up  the  required  number  some  of  the 
townships  and  wards  had  two.  Among  them  were 
eight  women  because,  under  the  law,  women  are  en¬ 
titled  and  required  to  serve  as  well  as  men.  We 
took  our  seats  in  the  court  room  outside  of  the  rail¬ 
ing,  behind  which  were  a  number  of  attorneys,  in¬ 
cluding  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  big  deputy  sheriff  rapped  on  the 
table.  Everybody  stood  up,  the  judge  walked  up  to. 
his  desk,  called  the  bench,  and  the  officer  called  out 
in  a  loud  voice,  “Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  The 
circuit  court  for  the  county  of  blank  is  now  in  ses¬ 
sion.”  Then  everybody  including  the  judge  sat 
down. 

THE  JUDGE’S  CHARGE.— The  judge  looked  over 


spoke  of  the  importance  to  all  the  people  that  the 
jurors  be  intelligent,  patient,  free  from  prejudice 
and  above  all,  honest.  The  decisions  of  the  jurors 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  were  of  great  importance. 
Questions  of  law  could  be  and  often  were  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  but  when  the  jury  had  made 
a  determination  of  the  facts  that  decision  was 
usually  final.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  office  which  a  juror  performed  in  the 
administration  of  justice. 

HOW  SELECTED. — <He  said  that  in  selecting  a 
jury  for  any  case  the  names  of  all  the  jurors  were 
placed  in  a  box  and  12  were  drawn  by  the  clerk. 
These  12  citizens  took  their  places  in  what  is  called 
“the  jury  box”  and  made  up  what  is  known  as  a 
panel.  They  Avere  then  sworn  to  answer  truthfully 
any  question  that  might  be  asked  them.  The  law¬ 
yers  on  each  side  then  attempted  to  discover 
whether  any  juror  had  formed  any  opinion  or  had 
any  prejudice  regarding  the  matter  to  be  tided.  Any 


m.' 


Miners  May  Strike  or  Work — Wood  Keeps  Us  Warm.  Fig.  32 


the  county  drove  up  in  his  automobile,  and  after  a 
■short  talk  handed  me  a  slip  of  paper  which  lie  said 
was  a  summons  directing  me  to  appear  at  the  court 
house  at  the  opening  of  court  and  act  as  one  of 
the  jurors.  The  rains  had  delayed  farm  work  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  help.  I  thanked 
■him  and  told  him  that  under  the  circumstances  he 
might  tell  the  judge  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  come.  The  sheriff  laughed  a  little  and  said  he 
guessed  I  Avould  just  have  to  come.  He  said,  “You 
thave  been  summoned  as  «a  juror,  and  an  order  of 
the  court  must  be  obeyed.”  He  then  Avent  on  to  tell 
tme  how  I  happened  to  be  called.  He  said  that  lists 
of  men  and  women  eligible  for  jury  service  in  each 
township  were  made  by  the  supervisor  and  the  town¬ 
ship  clerk,  and  forwarded  to  the  county  clerk.  The 
county  clerk  placed  these  names  in  a  box  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  sheriff  and  two  justices  of  the 
peace  drew  the  number  of  jurors  ordered  by  the  cir¬ 
cuit  judges.  It  then  became  his  duty  to  summon  the 
persons  whose  names  Avere  drawn.  If  they  refused 
to  report  the  circuit  judge  could  order  the  sheriff 
to  bring  them  in.  After  thinking  the  matter  over 
and  talking  with  friend  AA’ife,  T  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  make  some  arrangement  for  the  farm 
work  and  would  (go  up  to  court  and  serve  my  time. 


the  court  room  for  a  minute  and  then  proceeded  to 
tell  us  about  our  duties  as  jurymen.  He  said  that 
it  Avas  the  business  of  the  Legislature  to  make  the 
laws,  the  business  of  the  Governor  and  the  sheriff 
and  the  police  to  execute  and  enforce  them,  but  it 
Avas  the  business  of  the  courts,  independent  of  any 
other  influence,  to  interpret  them.  If  differences 
arose  betAAeen  individuals  the  courts  were  open  to 
them.  If  men  attempted  to  settle  these  differences 
by  force,  civilization  would  be  undermined.  In  fact, 
he  said  that  our  present  civilization  depended  on 
the  integrity  of  our  courts.  Not  only  were  disputes 
between  the  indhdduals  settled  in  court,  but  Avhen 
a  person  Avas  accused  of  a  crime  he  must  be  brought 
before  the  court  and  could  not  be  convicted  without 
clue  process  of  law. 

AN  IMPORTANT  OFFICE.— Under  our  system, 
he  said,  trained  men  were  elected  as  judges  who  pre¬ 
sided  OA-er  the  court  and  decided  questions  of  law. 
In  addition  to  the  judge,  at  each  term  of  court,  men 
and  AA'omen  from  every  part  of  the  county  were 
called  to  serve  as  jurors  and  for  the  time  of  their 
sendee  they  were  officers  of  the  court.  It  was  the 
business  of  these  jurors  to  listen  to  the  testimony 
and  under  the  instruction  of  the  court  regarding 
the  law,  to  decide  questions  of  fact.  The  judge 


juror  who  had  formed  an  opinion  regarding  the 
matter  at  issue  was  excused.  After  that  each  law¬ 
yer  had  a  right  to  excuse  a  certain  number  of 
jurors  pre-emptorily,  that  is  without  giving  any 
reason.  The  object  of  all  this  preliminary  work 
was  to  select  12  citizens  without  any  previous  bias 
or  prejudice,  who  would  listen  to  the  eAddenee  and 
decide  any  question  of  fact  according  to  the  law.  as 
given  by  the  judge.  We  Avere  then  told  that  there 
would  be  presented  to  us  two  classes  of  cases,  one 
civil  and  the  other  criminal. 

CRIMINAL  CASES. — When  a  man  is  accused  of 
a  felony  he  has  a  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  12 
fair-minded,  unprejudiced  citizens.  After  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  both  sides  had  been  presented  the  lawyer 
on  each  side  had  a  chance  to  argue  the  case.  Then 
the  judge  AA-ould  charge  the  jury,  that  is.  would 
carefully  explain  the  law  of  the  case  so  that  the 
jury  might  decide  the  case  according  to  the  law 
and  the  evidence.  After  that  the  jury  Avould  retire 
to  their  room,  under  the  charge  of  a  deputy  sheriff 
and.  in  secret,  consider  a  verdict.  If  they  could 
agree,  the  verdict  Avould  be  either  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  If  they  could  not  after  due  consideration, 
ami  after  a  sufficient  time  agree  on  a  verdict  they 
Avould  he  discharged  and  the  respondent  would  he 
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tried  again,  before  another  jury.  In  civil  cases 
t  lie  proceedings  were  practically  the  same.  After 
that  the  judge  gave  anyone  who  felt  that  he  could 
not  serve  as. a  juror  a  chance  to  state  his  reasons. 
The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  jurors  had  been 
made  so  clear  and  the  work  seemed  so  important 
and  so  much  a  matter  of  good  citizenship  that  no 
one  really  wanted  to  offer  an  excuse.  However,  one 
man  said  he  had  sickness  in  his  family,  four  others 
had  work  that  required  their  presence  at  home,  and 
one  woman  announced  that  she  had  a  small  baby  at 
home.  These  persons  were  excused. 

GETTING  ACQUAINTED. — The  judge  then  ex¬ 
cused  the  jury  until  half  past  one.  The  jurymen 
spent  the  time  in  eating  lunch  and  getting  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  one  another.  One  very  pleasant  thing  about 
the  jury  service  is  the  fact  that  it  brings  together 
men  and  women  of  various  occupations  from  differ¬ 
ent  pai’ts  of  the  county  in  a  common  service  and 
necessarily  on  intimate  terms.  The  jury  room  is  a 
good  place  to  test  out  character.  It  is  certainly  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  various  ways  in  which  different 
people  will  approach  the  consideration  of  a  matter 
to  be  determined  by  testimony  which  has  come  to 
all  in  the  same  way.  Sometimes  after  the  jury 
seemed  hopelessly  o.vided  someone  with  rare  pa¬ 
tience  and  tactfulness  would  by  liis  or  her  sweet 
reasonableness  bring  about  an  agreement.  In  these 
discussions,  often  prolonged  for  hours.  I  learned 
more  about  human  nature  and  the  motives  that  in¬ 
fluence  men  than  I  ever  knew  before.  It  is  possible 
to  drive  cattle  or  sheep  or  even  hens,  but  it  takes 
real  leadership  to  bring  about  an  agreement  in  a 
case  Where  men  and  women  are  looking  at  the  same 
thing  from  different  angles  and  have  become  set  in 
their  opinions. 

THE  FIRST  CASE. — We  were  all  back  in  the 
court  room  at  the  opening  of  court,  anxious  to  know 
about  our  first  case.  The  clerk  called  the  case  of 
the  people  against  John  Poshalski.  The  charge  was 
the  illegal  furnishingGtf  liqtior.  The  prosecutor  took 
his  place  at  one  table,  the  respondent  with  his  at¬ 
torney  at  another.  A  jury  was  called  and  after 
some  had  been  excused  for  cause  and  others  pre- 
emptoriiy  there  remained  eight  men  and  four  wo¬ 
men  who  were  sworn  to  try  the  case  according  to 
the  law  and  the  evidence.  The  prosecutor  made 
what  is  called  the  opening  statement ;  that  is,  he 
told  tiie  jury  briefly  and  in  simple  language  about 
the  crime  with  which  the  prisoner  was  charged 
and  outlined  the  evidence  which  he  expected  to 
present.  After  that  the  witnesses  were  sworn,  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  prosecutor  and  cross-questioned  by  the 
attorney  for  the  prisoner.  John  Poshalski  was  a 
rather  decent-looking  foreigner  who  kept  what  is 
known  as  a  soft-drink  joint.  It  was  alleged  % that 
he  had  sold  moonshine  whisky ;  in  other  words, 
that  he  was  a  bootlegger. 

THE  WITNESSES.  —  The  first  witness  was  a 
policeman  who  testified  that  he  had  given  a  man 
some  marked  money  and  sent  him  into  Poslialski's 
stole  to  buy  whisky.  That  the  man  had  afterwards 
returned  with  the  whisky.  When  the  place  was 
raided  by  the  police,  they  had  found  a  five-gallon 
can  of  whisky,  but  did  not  find  the  marked  money. 
The  attorney  for  the  prisoner  in  his  cross-examina¬ 
tion  attempted  to  show  that  the  policeman  had  sent 
men  to  buy  whisky  in  several  other  places  about 
town.  The  attorney  then  attempted  to  show  that 
the  policeman  was  prejudiced  against  Poshalski 
and  was  confused  as  to  the  date  of  the  alleged 
purchase.  The  next  witness  might  be  described  as 
a  foxy-looking  young  man  who  testified  that  he 
knew  the  prisoner,  that  he  went  to  his  place  on  the 
evening  in  question  and  bought  a  drink  of  moon¬ 
shine  whisky  and  a  quart  bottle  filled  with  the 
same,  for  which  he  paid  five  dollars.  It  sounded 
very  clear  and  very  simple.  At  that  time  we -could 
have  easily  reached  a  verdict.  Then  the  attorney 
for  the  prisoner  began  his  cross-examination.  He 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  witness  was  an  ex- 
convict,  that  he  was  regularly  employed  by  the 
police  as  a  stool  pigeon;  that  he  had  attempted  to 
buy  liquor  in  many  places,  and  that  in  this  way  he 
earned  his  living.  Other  witnesses  for  the  people, 
mostly  policemen,  were  called  and  gave  testimony 
that  tended  to  prove  that  a  sale  had  been  made  and 
that  liquor  had  been  found  in  the  store.  The  prose¬ 
cutor  then  announced  that  he  rested ;  that  is,  he  had 
no  further  testimony. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Heating  Small  Greenhouse  and 
Conservatory 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  on  greenhouse 
heating?  We  have  built  a  new  one,  also  a  conserva¬ 
tory,  and  I  think  the  radiation  is  too  much  in  both 
cases.  The  heating  system  is  hot  water ;  ordinary 
radiators  have  been  used.  These  are  placed  horizontal¬ 
ly  under  the  benches  within  6  in.  from  bottom  of  bench. 
They  are  28  in.  wide  and  total  in  length  for  the  entire 
house  101  ft.  Can  you  give  me  the  correct  amount  of 
radiation  required?  I  might  add,  the  temperature  of 
water  in  the  boiler  is  between  175  and  ISO  degrees. 
The  greenhouse  is  operated  on  the  same  boiler  as  the 
residence.  The  conservatory  is  an  octagonal  shaped 
building,  22  x  18  ft,  12-ft.  wall  surmounted  by  a  small 
glass  dome  which  rises  only  about  4  ft.  from  top  of  wall 
to  peak  of  dome ;  four  of  the  walls  have  glass  win¬ 
dows  6  ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  high.  The  conservatory  is 
connected  to  the  greenhouse  and  is  operated  by  the 
same  boiler.  The  radiation  is  obtained  from  five  1%- 
in,  pipes  located  at  the  top  of  the  12-ft.  wall.  These 
extend  around  the  entire  house.  There  are  also  four 
radiators  placed  on  the  floor  ;  there  are  12  x  12  x  5  ft. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  1%-in.  pipes  are  unnecessary 
located  as  they  are  so  near  the  top  of  the  building;  the 
heat  in  the  dome  would  be  entirely  too  much.  L.  a. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

IN  reply  to  E.  A.’s  question  iD  regard  to  neces¬ 
sary  radiation  for  conservatory  would  say  this  is 
usually  figured  as  square  feet  of  pipe  surface  and  is 
referred  to  as  “feet  ot  radiation.”  The  most  prac- 


Side  Elevation  of  Small  Greenhouse.  Fig.  33 


tical  method  for  ascertaining  this  is  by  determining 
the  uumber  of  square  feet  of  glass  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  after  taking  iuto  account  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  be  maintained,  allow  a  definite  amount  of 
radiation  for  each  1,000  square  feet  of  glass  or  its 
equivalent.  By  equivalent  is  meant  the  side  walls 
of  wood  or  masonry  construction,  four  or  five  square 
feet  of  each  side  wall  surface  being  figured  as  re¬ 
quiring  the  same  amount  of  radiation  as  one  square 
foot  of  glass.  The  table,  No.  1,  has  l>eeii  worked  out 
from  the  experience  of  greenhouse  builders  and  is 
as  satisfactory  perhaps  as  any  that  can  be  devised, 
but  no  table  can  be  followed  absolutely  under  all 
conditions.  The  geographical  location,  the  exposure 
of  the  house  to  winds,  the  tightness  of  the  houses 


themselves,  and  other  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  figuring  radiation.  'The  amount  of 
radiation  required  must  be  determined  by  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  be  maintained,  making  proper  allow¬ 
ances  for  any  unusual  conditions  that  may  exist. 
The  figures  given  in  the  table  are  for  outside  tem¬ 
peratures  of  zero,  Fahrenheit,  and  where  the  out¬ 
side  temperatures  are  liable  to  go  lower  the  radia¬ 
tion  should  be  increased  1  per  cent  for  each  degree 
below  zero;  that  is,  for  outside  temperatures  of  10 
degrees  below  zero  the  radiation  should  be  increased 
10  per  cent.  In  all  eases  it  is  wise  to  provide  some 
surplus  radiation  for  emergencies,  so  that  less  strain 
will  be  placed  on  the  system  during  extremely  cold 
weather.  Table  1  is  based  on  the  use  of  114,  1% 
and  2-in.  wrought-iron  or  steel  pipe,  as  these  are  the 
standard  sizes  used  for  the  radiating  coils  in  green¬ 
house  heating. 

The  amount  of  radiation  necessary  for  houses 
having  less  than  1,000  ft.  of  -glass  exposed  can 
leadily  be  determined  by  taking  fractional  parts 
necessary  for  each  1.000  square  feet  or  by  taking 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  necessary  for  each  1,000 
square  feet  and  multiplying  this  by  the  number  of 
square  feet  exposed.  It.  is  always  desirable  to  use 
one  size  of  pipe  for  the  mains,  and  another  size  for 
the  radiating  coils. 

Table  2  gives  the  radiating  surface  for  each  foot 
of  pipe  of  different  sizes  and  the  radiation  that 
pipes  of  given  sizes  will  supply.  By  the  use  of  this 
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table  the  amount  of  radiation  in  the  mains  can  be 
calculated  and  this  subtracted  from  that  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  coils.  In  most  cases  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  figure  the  radiation  needed  and  supply  it  in  the 
coils,  disregarding  that  supplied  iu  the  mains.  ' 


Table  No.  I 

..  'Temperature  to  be  maintained  and  length  of  pipe  of 
in  flier  enf  sizes  needed  to  supply  radiation  for  gravity- 
eireuJation  hot-water  system  : 

Temp,  to  be  Radiation 

Maintained,  each  1,000  Pipe  Required  to  Supply 
Fahr.  sq.  ft.  glass  This  Radiation,  Lin.  Ft. 


36°  to  40° 
40°  to  45° 
45°  to  50° 
50°  to  55° 
55°  to  60° 
60°  to  (35° 
65°  to  70° 
70°  to  75° 


Sizes  of  flow 
ments : 

Pipe 

Flow 

1)4 -in.  size 
1%-in.  size 

2- in.  size 
2%-in.  size 

3- in.  size 

3 14-in.  size 

4- in.  size 
414-in.  size 

5- in.  size 

6- in.  size 

7- in.  size 


Hi- 

191 

438 

225 

516 

262 

602 

303 

696 

350 

803 

401 

920 

460 

1057 

5S3 

1339 

Table  No.  2 

pipes  for  various 

Each  Sq.  Ft. 
Radiation 


.434 

.404 

.622 

.753 

.916 

1.055 

1.175 

1.309 

1.455 

1.739 

1.966 


1^4-in. 

2-i; 

382 

305 

449 

360 

525 

420 

607 

4S6 

700 

560 

SOI 

641 

921 

737 

1166 

933 

radiation  require- 

Supplied,  Sq.  Ft. 
Radiation 


Steam 

Hot  Water 

,  90 

80 

140 

130 

300 

250 

460 

350 

670 

500 

920 

700 

1200 

900 

1550 

1150 

1S75 

1400 

2700 

2100 

3700 

3000 

As  an  example,  suppose  that  a  certain  house  re¬ 
quired  350  ft,  of  radiation  to  maintain  the  desired 
temperature,  and  that  it  is  the  purpose  to  use  2-in. 
radiating  pipes.  By  referring  to  Table  2  it  will  be 
found  that  a  214-in.  flow  pipe  will  supply  this 
amount  of  radiation.  If  the  house  is  50  ft.  long  and 
the  main  is  to  be  carried  the  length  of  the  house, 
the  amount  of  radiation  in  50  ft.  of  pipe  of  this  size 
may  be  deducted  from  the  amount  that  must  be 
supplied  by  the  radiating  coils.  According  to  the 
table  50  ft.  of  the  214-in.  pipe  contains  37.6  square 
feet  of  radiation,  and  this  subtracted  from  350  ft., 
the  total  amount  for  the  house,  leaves  312.4  ft.  to 
be  supplied  by  the  radiating  coils.  Each  foot  of 
-  in.  pipe  has  0.622  square  foot  of  radiation,  hence 
312.4  divided  by  0.622  gives  502,  the  number  of 
linear  feet  of  2-in.  pipe  that  must  be  installed  to 
supply  the  proper  amount  of  radiation.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  better  practice  in  most  cases  to  install  the  cor¬ 
rect  length  of  radiating  pipe  to  heat  the  house,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  radiation  supplied  by  the  mains. 

WILLIAM  PEKKINS. 


Fertility  From  the  Atmosphere 

H<  )W  much  does  the  atmosphere  contribute  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil?  As*  is  well  under- 
Good,  the  ocean  water  contains  more  or  less  of  every 
element  known  to  the  soil.  It  is  common  enough  to 
lake  salt  from  the  ocean  water,  but  iodine,  gold, 
silver,  copper  and  cthe*  minerals  are  found.  In 
Hilgard’s  “Soils”  it  is  stated  that  often  the  copper 
sheathing  of  vessels  as  it  gradually  corrodes  be¬ 
comes  more  or  less  rich  in  silver,  with  minute 
amounts  of  gold.  This  is  deposited  from  the  sea 
water,  Nature’s  form  of  silver  plating.  Hilgard 
also  says  that  each  year  nearly  five  billion  tons  of 
mineral  matter  are  carried  in  solution  from  the  la n/l 
into  the  sea.  One  of  the  dreams  of  chemistry  is  the 
thought  that  some  day  a  practical  plan  will  be  found 
for  extracting  tlie  salt  from  this  water  as  it  is 
pumped  out  by  the  power  of  the  wave  and  distri¬ 
buted  along  the  shore  for  irrigation !  And  the  at¬ 
mosphere  also  contains  most  of  the  mineral  elements 
in  the  form  of  fine’ dust  or  vapor.  It  is  known  that 
quantities  of  the  fertilizing  elements  are  washed 
out  of  the  air  by  rain  or  snow  and  brought  to  earth. 
A  raindrop  is  a  speck  of  dust  around  which  atoms 
of  water  and  dust  gather  until  it  becomes  heavy 
enough  to  fall.  Experiments  recently  made  show 
that  during  15  months  about  56  lbs.  of  sulphur  came 
clown  through  the  rainfall  upon  one  acre,  and  about 
17  lbs.  of  ammonia.  It  has  been  argued  that  there 
was  no  need  of  using  sulphur  as  a  fertilizer,  since 
more  than  enough  for  crop  requirements  will  natur¬ 
ally  come  from  the  air.  It  is  now  known  that  many 
crops,  particularly  clover  and  Alfalfa,  require  more 
than  comes  in  this  aerial  supply.  In  time  we  shall 
come  to  know  more  about  these  fertilizing  treasures 
in  ocean  and  atmosphere.  The  power  of  the  ocean 
wave  and  the  vast  quantities  of  electric  power  in 
the  air  above  us  will  in  some  future  day  be  utilized 
as  aid  to  man. 


A  Post  Treating  Plant  for  the  Farm 

ROLONGING  SERVICE. — By  the  expenditure 
of  a  small  amount  of  time  and  effort  and  with 
little  cost,  the  farmer  can  secure  from  three  to  five 
times  longer  service  from  the  posts  he  uses  on  the 
farm.  It  is  estimated  that  farmers  in  the  United 
States  use  900,000.000  posts  annually,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  most  of  these  posts  are  used  to  replace 
those  that  have  become  unserviceable  through  de¬ 
cay.  To  cut  down  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of 
posts  on  the  farm  and  the  extra  time  and  labor, 
farmers  are  turning  to  wood  preservation  to  help 
solve  their  problem.  That  wood  preservation  pays 
is  evidenced  by  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
treated  posts  used  on  our  farms  each  year.  The 
naturally  durable  woods  that  farmers  can  use  for 
posts  are  not  only  becoming  scarce  in  quantity  but 
high  in  price.  The  farmer  is  using  the  less  durable 
woods.  He  finds  that  preservative  treatment  will 
give  him  longer  service  with  the  less  durable  woods 
than  he  can  secure  from  the  untreated  durable 
woods.  Service  records  show  that  the  average  life 
of  maple,  chestnut,  willow,  oak,  and  other  woods,  if 
treated,  will  be  IS  years  or  more.  Chestnut  is  a 
favorite  post  wood  in  certain  agricultural  sections  in 
New  York  'State.  However,  in  one  region  visited  by 
■the  writer,  an  average  life  of  only  six  to  seven  years 
could  be  depended  upon  for  the  round  or  split  chest¬ 
nut  post. 

THE  ROT  ORGANISM.— About  95  per  cent  of  our 


Post  rot  works  at  the  ground  line.  Preservative  treat¬ 
ment  will  prevent  this.  Fig.  36. 


posts  fail  in  service  because  of  wood  rot  that  enters 
at  the  ground  line.  The  wood  rot  or  decay  is  a  “live  ’ 
organism  that  lives  and  derives  its  food  substance 
from  the  wood  itself.  Wood  will  last  almost  in¬ 
definitely  if  rot  can  be  excluded.  The  one  way  we 
have  of  combating  the  rot  or  decay  in  tvood  is  by 
poisoning  the  food  supply  so  that  the  decay  organ¬ 
ism  cannot  work  in  wood.  Wood  preservatives 
poison  the  wood  and  thus  protect  it. 

Our  best  wood  preservative  and  the 
one  most  widely  used  is  creosote  oil.  a 
coal-tar  product.  Over  seventy  million 
gallons  of  this  creosote  oil  was  used 
for  wood  preserving  in  this  country 
last  year. 

(SINGLE 
A  SMALL 
install  a 

for  the  treatment  of  his  fence  posts  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  .$10.  An  ordinary 
steel  oil  drum  of  100  gallons  capacity 
is  the  sole  equipment  necessary.  The 
tank  is  to  be  set  on  end  and  one  head 
cut  out.  A  convenient-sized  tank  is  one 
that  is  3  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  4 
ft.  high.  However,  any  size  or  type 
of  tank  can  be  used  provided  it  has 
tight  joints.  A  temporary  or  perma¬ 
nent  foundation  can  now  be  built  of 
stone  or  brick  and  earth,  so  that  the 
tank  is  raised  at  least  one  foot  above 
the  ground,  providing  room  for  a  fire-box.  Three 
or  four  angle  or  iron  bars  can  be  laid  across  this 
foundation  to  help  support  the  tank.  A  flue  of  or¬ 
dinary  stove  pipe  may  be  connected  Avith  the  fire-box. 
The  tank  herein  described  has  a  daily  capacity  of 
about  30  5-in,  posts.  Creosote  oil  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  local  hardware  dealers  or  direct 
from  creosote  oil  manufacturers  is  the  best  pre- 
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servative  to  use.  The  single  tank  treatment  is  as 
folloAvs : 

1.  Put  dry  posts  into  tank,  butt  down.  Fill  with 
cold  creosote  oil  until  loAver  2  ft.  of  posts  is  eoA’ered. 


End  posts  in  a  vineyard  that  have  rotted  off  at  the 
ground  line.  A  small  cost  for  preservative  treatment 
Avould  have  prevented  this.  Fig  35. 


2.  Build  fire  under  tank  and  heat  creosote  oil  to 
near  boiling  point  and  maintain  this  temperature 
for  four  hours. 

3.  The  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  preserve  the 
post  witli  oil  from  the  butt  to  a  point  at  least  C  in. 
above  the  ground  line  (this  is  the  “danger  line"). 
If  posts  are  to  be  set  IS  in.  in  the  ground,  the  treat¬ 
ment  should  cover  a  distance  of  24  in.  Therefore, 
creosote  oil  should  be  added  during  treatment  to 
keep  the  level  of  the  hot  oil  at  a  point  at  least  6  in. 
above  the  ground  line. 

4.  After  four  hours  allow  fire  to  die  down.  This 
cooling  process  causes  a  vacuum  ip  the  wood  which 
will  draw  more  oil  into  the  posts.  The  cooling  pro¬ 
cess  Avill  take  about  three  hours. 

5.  Remove  posts  and  place  them  in  open  piles  un¬ 
til  needed. 

A  single  time  schedule  might  run  as  follows  : 

1.  7  a.  m.  Fire  started  under  tank. 

2.  10  a.  m.  Creosote  oil  reaches  boiling  point. 

3.  2  p.  in  Fire  drawn  and  tank  allowed  to  cool. 

4.  5  p.  m.  Posts  removed. 

If  desired  the  cooling  process  may  be  allowed  to 
last  overnight. 

Treating  outfit  should  not  be  set  up  in  or  pear 
valuable  buildings  because  of  the  danger  of  fire.  The 
equipment  itself  will  last  indefinitely.  The  surplus 
oil  should  be  saved  for  the  following  year's  opera¬ 
tion.  KEUBEN  AV.  SMITH. 

NeAv  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 


Outlook  for  the  Broiler  Business 

Could  you  give  me  information  on  the  advisability  of 
using  lights  to  promote  quicker  growth  in  broilers? 
Would  you  recommend  any  special  methods  of  feeding 
Winter  broilers?  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  prospect 
for  the  broiler  business  this  season?  Are  there  enough 
■people  going  into  it  to  flood  the  market?  A.  M. 

Maine. 

AISING  broilers  as  a  business  has  never  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  very  strongly  since  the  great 
broiler  boom  in  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  about  35  years 
ago.  It  was  a  case  of  one  man  making  some  money 
with  broilers  because  he  knew  how  to  grow  them 
early  and  sell  them  at  fancy  prices.  Then  a  lot  of 
people  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  usual 


result  of  about  99  per  cent  of  them  failing  abso¬ 
lutely.  The  only  people  that  I  know  of  Avho  are 
making  money  with  broilers,  save  in  very  excep¬ 
tional  cases,  are  the  big  packing-houses  who  buy 
their  stock  mostly  from  farmers  in  the  Middle  West 
at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  production  here  in  the 
East.  These  broilers  are  mostly  crate  fattened  at 
central  stations  and  sold  through  the  regular  chan- 
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nels  of  trade  at  very  remunerative  prices  to  the  deal¬ 
ers.  These  packers  have  their  regular  butcher-shop 
customers  alt  over  the  country,  and  a  system  of 
storage  and  delivery  which  is  very  nearly  perfect; 
so  it  is  not  very  easy  for  a  man  to  start  in  the 
broiler  business  and  compete  successfully  with  this 
system.  If  you  have  a  retail  trade  such  as  hotel, 
restaurants  or  hoarding-houses  which  will  take  your 
broilers  at  a  premium  o\'er  wholesale  prices  you  are 
justified  in  making  the  attempt  to  raise  them  but  if 
you  have  to  compete  even-handed  with  the  system 
of  packing-houses,  selling  your  finished  product  to 
Avholesale  commission  merchants,  you  are  beaten  at 
the  game  before  you  start.  \ 

Another  reason  why  you  cannot  get  a  fair  price 
for  your  product  is  that  practically  one-half  of  all 
the  chickens  raised  in  this  country  each  year  pri¬ 
marily  for  laying  purposes,  are  sure  to  be  cockerels 
and  therefore  they  must  he  sold  for  meat  either 
as  broilers  or  roasters,  at  any  price  they  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  bring,  regardless  of  the  cost  of  production, 
because  the  producer  makes  his  money  from  the 
pullets  which  he  raises  rather  than  from  the  cock¬ 
erels  sold  for  meat.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
meet  this  competition  with  broilers  grown  on  a 
regular  broiler  farm  as  the  principal  source  of  in¬ 
come. 

I  am  not  trying  to  discourage  you  from  trying 
to  raise  broilers,  but  I  am  trying  to  give  you  the 
facts,  so  that  even  if  you  start  in  the  business  as  a 
side  line  you  will  start  with  your  eyes  open.  There 


This  farmer  Avith  a  small  inexpensive  treating  outfit 
has  cut  his  post  cost  by  two-thirds.  Fig.  37 


are,  no  doubt,  many  opportunities  open  for  raising 
broilers  profitably  where  especially  faA’orable  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  and  it  is  well  for  a  person  to  analyze 
bis  particular  circumstances  and  conditions  care¬ 
fully  before  investing  his  money  in  the  business. 

Chickens  hatched  in  cold  Winter  weather  require 
more  care  and  more  fuel  to  keep  them  comfortable 
than  Is  required  in  Avarmer  weather,  therefore  the 
cost  is  correspondingly  greater,  and 
the  percentage  of  loss  is  usually  much 
smaller  during  the  natural  hatching 
season  in  the  Spring  than  during 
either  the  cold  Winter  months  or  the 
hot  Summer  months. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  electric  lights 
for  Winter  chickens  we  have  found 
them  very  satisfactory  indeed  during 
January,  February  and  up  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March  or  first  of  April,  when 
the  birds  can  secure  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise  as  the  days  gradually  become 
longer.  The  lights  are  usually  turned 
on  automatically  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  daylight.  The  chicks 
wake  up  and  eat  and  drink  during  this 
time  to  their  heart’s  content,  as  each 
night  fi-esh  water  is  placed  near 

enough  the  brooder  so  as  to  be  the 

proper  temperature  for  drinking  in 

the  morning,  and  the  feed  is  also  with¬ 
in  easy  reach. 

A  great  improA'ement  has  Tecently  been  made  in 
the  method  of  feeding  early-hatched  chicks  by  the 
use  of  cod  liver  oil  which  preA'ents  leg  Aveakness  and 
promotes  health  and  growth.  We  buy  this  oil  by 
the  barrel  and  feed  it  to  both  early  hatched  chicks 
and  breeding  stock  after  mixing  it  Avith  the  dry 
mash  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  100  lbs.  of  mash. 

For  broilers  Ave  usually  use  a  good  commercial 


These  members  of  the  snow  family  are  all  ready  to  start  for  Greenland.  Here  is  one 
advantagfe  that  children  in  the  Northland  have.  They  have 
good  training  as  young  sculptors. 
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Plant  this  Prize  Winning— New 

Portland  Apple 


Winner  of  the  Wilder  Silver  Medal— the  highest 
award  given  new  fruits  by  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society— combines  the  good  qualities  of 
its  parents  McIntosh  and  Ben  Davis.  Hangs  to 
the  tree  well  and  stands  handling,  insuring  good 
market  value.  Crisp,  tender,  and  juicy  with  a 
,  .  taste  even  richer  than  the  McIntosh.  Delicious 

ana  profitable!  Trees  vigorous  and  productive— ideal  for  family  garden  and 
commercial  orchard.  Green’s  Nursery  can  save  you  money  on  these  trees. 

Caco  Grapes  Bose  Pears 


A  new  red  grape,  delicious  in  flavor, 
high  in  quality.  E.arly  ripening,  and 
so  rich  in  sugar  it  can  he  eaten  two 
weeks  before  fully  ripe.  A  Catawba 
and  Concord  blend  with  large,  wine- 
red  grapes  in  compact  bunches  of 
good  size  and  form.  Start  growing 
them!  You’ll  enjoy  them. 


of  highest  quality— often  selling  at 
10  cents  apiece  at  fancy  fruit  stores. 
Very  large,  with  a  distinct  gourd 
shape — rounded  at  the  blossom  end, 
with  a  long,  tapering  neck.  Beautiful 
golden  russet  color.  Juicy,  melting, 
and  deliciously  flavored.  A  treat  at 
home,  and  commands  top  market 
prices. 


Over  500  Varieties  of  Growing  Things 

Green  s  trees— Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  quince,  shade  and  ornamen- 
taJ.  trees.  Bush  fruits— Grapes,  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
and  strawberry.  Roses,  flowering  shrubs,  hedges,  dwarf  trees,  evergreens. 

Discounts  for  Early  Orders 
We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges— See 
GREEN’S  Money  Saving  Catalog 

Get  Green’s  new  catalog,  listing  over  300  growing  things,  telling  all  about 
low  prices,  discounts,  etc.  Full  of  valuable  information  about  trees,  vines, 
shrubs,  planting,  growing,  etc.  Send  for  it  today. 

Direct  Srom  Nursery  to  You 

at  a  definite  saving  and  only  one  handling 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

612  Green  Street,  Rochester  N.  Y. 

Our  Selling  Plan  Saves  You  Money 


48  years  of  good 
reputation  insures 
satisfaction  in  your 
purchase  from 
Green’s  Nursery  Co. 
From  a  small  be~ 
ginning  in  1878 
to  our  present 
big  size. 


Grow  Fruity 

For  Health  and  Profit” 


Big,  sweet  strawberries.  Red  and 
BlackRaspberries  and  Grapes  picked 
fresh  from  your  own  vines!  Nothing 
more  conducive  to  health.  Grow  sure- 
bearing  apple,  peach  and  cherry  trees. 
Beautify  your  home  grounds  with  fin¬ 
est  flowers.  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals. 

lOO  B.W.  A.N.  Celebrated 
Strawberry  Plants  Only  $l 

Just  one  of  our  many  startling  money¬ 
saving  off  ers.  Easy  to  cultivate  and  grow  _ 
big  crops  by  following  our  Bimple  directions, 

FREE  Prize  Berry  Book 

Contains  beautiful  pictures  in  natural 
colors  of  all  kinds  of  berries,  fruits,  flowers, 
ornamentals.  Tells  which  varieties  are 
best  adapted  for  home  gardens 
and  commercial  growing. 

$250  PRIZE  CONTEST 

For  best  name  submitted  for  a 
wonderful  new  strawberry. 

Read  all  the  facts  in  our  Prize 
Berry  Book.  Write  at  once. 

Baldwin- Whitten- Ackerman  Nurseries 
Box  6502  Bridgman,  Mich. 

AGFNTS  Wanted. 

fivl  Lill  1  w  monev-m 


PRIZE  BERRY' 

.J^UBOOK.  PRortT 


Write  for  oor 
money-making  Bales  plao 
for  men,  women,  boys  and  girls. 


Baldwin- Whiff  en-A/fcwman  Kunenej 

‘lasr - 


The  Berlin  Quart 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
1926  catalog  showing  our  com¬ 
plete  line,  and  secure  your 
baskets  and  crates  at  Winter 
Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
i  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — 
Profitable.Itpaystogrowthem. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72-E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Fruit  Trees. 
Roses,  Ornamentals.  Bulbs.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  J.  N.  ROKELY  8  SON,  R.  10,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


iTRAWBERRY 

Fine  Stock  of  MONEY 
MAKING  Kinds 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20 


s1 


p 


LANTS  Best  Quality 

at  LOWEST  PRICES 
Free  catalog,  address 
SHOWELL,  MD. 


Strawberry 


Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


For  Sale-CHOICE  SEEDCORN 

Nelson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  prices 

SHULL  FARM  Box  107  Tullytown,  Pa. 

EUf  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


”  to  GROW 

FtuitPlantsIniit  Trees 

Rosej,Slifii^rinti$  I 


Mlcolor  catalog 


Why  take  chances?  Set  plants  you  know  will 
grow  and  yield  big.  Save  money  too — by  buying 
direct  from  the  grower  at  50%  saving.  Send  right 
now  for  your  copy  of  our  Big  F  ree  catalog.  58  pages 
chock  full  of  valuable  advanced  information. 
Truthfully  describes  all  leading  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Red  and  Black  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses, 
Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Gladioli  Bulbs. 
Shows  plants  and  fruit  in  true  full  color.  If  you 
plant  Nursery  stock  thisSpringyou  actually  need 
this  book — the  result  of  51  yearsexperience  de¬ 
veloping  and  perfecting  hardy,  northern  grown 
strains- — the  kind  that  grow  everywhere  and  pro¬ 
duce  big  profits;  the  kind  that  will  make  money 
for  you!  Send  today. 
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VALUABLE 
NEW  VARIETIES 


D  E*  ft  ft  ft  I  ft  Earliest  strawberry,  wonder- 
.  .  **  '*v"*^ful  producer.  Equals  Premier 

in  size,  flavor  and  appearance.  Ripens  a  week  earlier. 
IWR  A  QTflftftM  World’s  biggest,  sweet- 
egt  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berry,  thrives  on  light  or  heavy  soil.  Out  yields 
others  3  to  1.  In  big  demand.  A  sure  seller. 

A  |  FRED  New  Seedless,  Coreless  Black- 
■*  berry,  hardy,  vigorous,  produces 
berries  2  inches  long,  sweet  as  honey.  Big  yielder. 

Before  you  spend  a  cent  for  stock,  write  for  our  new  big 
68  page  catalog.  Sent  by  first  return  mail.  Write  us  now. 

HENRY  EMLONG  &  SONS(T 

Box  U  Stevensville,  Mich. 


Strawberries 


and  Other  Berry  Fruits 

For  43  years  I’ve  been 
supplying  home  and 
commercial  growers  with 
choicest  Fruit  Trees, 

Bushes  and  Early,  Late 
and  Everbearing  Straw* 
berries.  Also  ShadeTrees, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Write 
for  Catalog.  Get  my  low 
prices  and  6ave  money. 

L.J. Farmer,  Box  25t  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


starting  feed  containing  around  14  per 
cent  protein  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
dried  buttermilk.  At  the  same  time  we 
try  to  keep  the  chicks  busy  scratching 
for  cracked  grains  in  light  litter  on  the 
floor,  which  is  kept  clean  and  increased 
very  gradually  as  the  chicks  become 
stronger  and  able  to  find  the  feed  in  it. 
We  are  very  particular  to  get  the  chicks 
out  on  the  ground  every  pleasant  day 
after  they  are  10  days  old,  if  for  only  a 
few  minutes.  A  great  deal  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  raising  early  broilers  depends  up¬ 
on  exercise  and  fresh  air.  If  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow  we  shovel  the  snow 
away  for  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the 
brooder-houses  and  drive  the  chicks  out, 
as  they  will  not  always  go  out.  Large 
doors  at  least  two  feet  wide  are  very  im¬ 
portant  for  the  chicks  as  they  will  go  out 
and  in  a  large  door  with  much  less  coax¬ 
ing  than  through  a  small  one.  This  one 
point  will  make  several  dollars  difference 
in  the  value  of  a  brooder  full  of  chicks 
either  early  or  -later  hatched.  Then 
when  the  broilers  are  nearly  large  enough 
for  market  we  feed  a  wet  mash  once  a 
day.  using  skim-milk  instead  of  water  if 
possible,  and  we  discontinue  the  cod  liver 
oil  about  two  weeks  before  marketing 
to  prevent  any  undesirable  flavor  to  the 
meat.  c.  s.  greene. 


Small  Frame  or  Hotbed 

Would  you  let  me  know  some  of  the 
important  features  in  the  building  of  a 
cold  frame  or  hotbed?  I  have  a  sash  size 
3  ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft.,  and  wish  to  use  it 
for  making  cold  frame  or  hotbed  for 
planting  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  in 
early  Spring.  I  have  heretofore  planted 
flower  seeds  in  shallow  boxes  in  the 
house  but.  not  very  successfully.  Iir  lap¬ 
ping  glass,  do  you  use  anything  between 
panes  to  make  them  airtight?  Shall  I 
make  one  end  of  box  higher  than  other? 
How  deep  do  sides  go  down  in  the 
ground?  How  deep  do  you  cultivate  and 
how,  and  what  fertilizer  do  you  recom¬ 
mend.  f.  c.  M. 

Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Make  a  frame  the  size  of  the  sash, 
using  a  12-in.  board  for  top  and  an  8-in. 
board  for  bottom.  Set  it  on  a  level  plot 
of  ground.  For  hotbed,  dig  pit  2  ft.  deep 
the  size  of  sash,  make  a  frame  the  same 
as  for  cold  frame  and  set  over  pit,  so  the 
top  side  of  frame  is  8  in.  above  level  of 
ground,  and  bottom  of  frame  is  4  in. 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  March  1 
put  hot  manure  in  pit,  wet,  and  tramp 
down  until  it  is  level  with  the  bottom  of 
the  bottom  board.  Then  put.  4  in.  of 
good  rich  soil  on  top  of  manure.  Sow 
seed  about  one  week  after  putting  in  tlie 
manure.  As  soon  as  plants  are  an  inch 
high  begin  working  between  rows  with 
sharp  stick.  william  perkins. 

Building  a  Small  Grape 
Trellis 

How  should  I  build  a  small  grape  ar¬ 
bor?  I  have  a  small  space  8x10  ft., 
with  several  grapevines,  and  I  believe 
they  would  grow  better  if  I  had  a  lattice 
work  or  same  kind  of  an  arbor  but  do 
not  know  how  to  go  about  the  job. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  MRS.  l.  m. 

The  most  economical  as  well  as  tlie 
most  serviceable  form  of  trellis  for  vines 
in  the  small  space  allotted  can  be  made 
with  posts,  either  wood  or  iron,  and  No. 
9  galvanized  wire.  If  the  posts  are  of 
wood,  cedar,  chestnut  or  locust  is  satis¬ 
factory.  These  should  be  7  to  S  ft.  in 
length  and  4  to  5  in.  in  diameter.  One 
end  should  be  sharpened  and  then  it 
should  be  driven  in  the  ground  IS  to  20 
in.  The  posts  should  be  so  located  that 
the  vines  will  stand  in  the  space  be¬ 
tween.  Two  wires  are  then  fastened  to 
the  posts  by  staples,  the  lower  about  3% 
ft.  above  the  ground  level  and  the  upper 
about  20  in.  above.  For  a  plot  of  this 
size,  four  posts  so  placed  as  to  form  a 
rectangle  with  the  vines  directly  under¬ 
neath  the  wires  should  suffice.  The  wire 
can  be  held  by  wrapping  around  one  post 
and  stapling  fast.  Then  it  should  be 
carried  around  another  corner  post,  and 
held  there  at  the  desired  height  by  a 
staple,  but  not  driven  so  deeply  into  the 
wood  but  that  it  will  slide  readily.  Then 
carried  to  the  third  post  where  it  is 
loosely  fastened  and  finally  back  to  the 
starting  point,  where  the  wire  is 
wrapped  once  or  twice  around  the  post 
and  then  twisted  on  itself.  Stapling 
so  that  the  wire  will  slide  readily  through 
the  eye  permits  of  tightening  the  wires 
each  Spring.  By  this  method  there  is 
formed  an  enclosed  rectangle  with  the 
vines  directly  underneath  the  wires  and 
in  position  to  be  trained  to  them.  Lat¬ 
tice  work  with  vines  situated  as  these 
would  shut  out  the  light  to  a  much 


greater  extent  than  a  simple  wire  trellis, 
while  the  life  of  the  latter  is  much 
greater. 

The  vines  as  trained  to  this  type  of 
trellis  should  eventually  consist  of  a 
trunk  reaching  vertically  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  wire.  At  a  little  below  the 
lower  wire,  two  canes,  one  extending  to 
the  right  along  it  and  one  to  the  left  of 
fruiting  wood  should  be  tied.  At  the 
top  wire  two  canes  should  likewise  be 
run  out  along  it  and  tied.  The  trunk 
is  permanent  for  a  number  of  years, 
while  tlie  fruiting  canes  are  renewed  each 
season  through  pruning  out  those  that 
have  fruited  and#  tying  down  those  of  the 
previous  season’s  development,  f.  e.  g. 


Hemoving  Snow  in  Orange 
County 

In  the  article  on  page  1623,  “Getting 
Bid  of  Snow,”  by  Henry  L.  Piker,  I  no¬ 
tice  that  the  writer  says  “Bootleg  poli¬ 
tics  and  town  auto  owners  continue  to  re¬ 
move  the  snow  for  the  auto  traffic,”  and 
further  remarks,  “The  farmer  can  do 
nothing,  it  seems,  as  usual.”  Down  here 
in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  we  find  that  the 
farmers  are  the  ones  who  are  the  most 
insistent  that  the  snow  be  removed.  In 
this  section  each  farmer  has  his  “flivver” 
with  which  lie  delivers  milk  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  when  he  is  ready  to  “go”  he 
’“don't  want,  to  be  bothered  with  no 
snow.”  Say  to  him,  “Why  not  use  the 
team  and  sleigh?”  and  he  will  reply, 
“The  old  sleigh  lias  been  stored  away 
back  in  the  wagon-house  for  years,  and  I 
don't  want  to  freeze  to  death  in  an  open 
sleigh  when  I  can  get  in  the  car  and  be 
protected  from  the  wind.  Hurry  up  and 
get  them  roads  open.” 

We  have  108  miles  of  highway  in  my 
town  and,  in  a  certain  manner,  they  are 
kept  open.  Four  stretches  of  State 
county  highways  cut  through  the  town. 
These  are  kept  open  by  the  county, 
which  bought  several  caterpillar  tractor 
plows  to  do  the  work.  They  do  it  fairly 
well,  but  seem  to  make  a  rather  crooked 
path  if  the  snow  is  at  all  deep. 

We  in  my  town  have  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  much  better  system.  We  have 
both  an  ordinary  tractor  and  a  regular 
quad  automobile  truck;  that  is  truck 
with  a  four-wheel  drive.  The  tractor  is 
fitted  with  a  Y-shaped  plow  and  the  auto 
truck  has  a  single  side  delivery  blade 
about  8  ft.  long,  which  blade  can  be  set 
to  deliver  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  but  usually  is  set  for  right  side 
delivery.  In  operating,  the  tractor  goes 
ahead  and  pushes  a  path  through  the 
snow,  throwing  both  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  making  a  lane  about  the 
width  of  a  car  track.  The  auto  truck 
follows  and  runs  just  close  enough  to  the 
right  hand  snow  furrow  to  have  the  blade 
push  the  furrow  over  about  2  ft.  As  the 
truck  can  travel  several  times  faster  than 
the  tractor  it  can  easily  run  up  and  down 
the  lane  several  times,  and  still  keep  up 
to  the  tractor  plow.  In  this  manner, 
the  path  is  kept  straight  £fnd  does  not 
have  the  snake-like  appearance  of  the 
track  cleared  by  the  single  powerful 
caterpillar  tractor  with  a  side  delivery 
blade.  Also  by  only  biting  off  a  small 
chunk  or  narrow  lane  at  first  the  out¬ 
fit  is  able  to  push  through  drifts  that 
would  stall  a  more  powerful  outfit  that 
would  try  to  do  all  at  once. 

The  most  commendable  part  of  this 
method  is  that  there  is  very  little  money 
tied  up  in  special  snow  removal  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  quad  auto  truck  and  the 
tractor  are  in  use  all  Summer  drawing 
gravel  and  crushed  stone,  and  hauling 
road  scrapers  and  scarifiers,  etc.,  and 
when  snow  comes  it  is  the  work  of  but 
an  hour  or  so  to  hook  on  and  bolt  fast 
the  snow  plow  and  blade  and  send  the 
outfit  forth  for  snow  fighting.  I  believe 
that  each  locality  has  it  own  local  prob¬ 
lems.  My  town  may  be  far  different 
from  the  Northern  New  York  town,  but 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  the  tax- 
paying  farmers  of  this  town  were  asked 
to  vote  upon  a  proposition  to  appropriate 
money  in  order  to  purchase  snow  re¬ 
moval  machinery  in  order  that  all  the 
roads  of  the  town  might  be  kept  free 
from  snow  the  vote  would  be  two  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  removal, 

C.  O.  WARFORD. 
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Burpee’s  Annual  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  catalog,  kept  con¬ 
stantly  up-to-date,  of  the  many 
varieties  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  grown  and  tested  on 
the  three  great  Burpee  Farms 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  California;  together  with 
the  foreign  species  produced 
by  our  experienced  growers  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
a  practical  guide  to  gardening. 

It  tells  you  when  and  how 
to  plant  the  appetizing  vege- 
'  tables  and  exquisite  flowers 
you  look  forward  to  having  in 
your  own  garden;  and  gives 
you  a  wealth  of  assistance  in 
choosing  the  most  pleasing 
high  grade  varieties. 

There  is  a  solid  half  century 
of  experience  and  continuous 
development  back  of  Burpee’s 
Seeds — the  Best  Seeds  that 
Grow.  And  the  prices  are  ex¬ 
tremely  moderate. 

You  can  get  a  Free  Sample 
of  them — your  own  choice  of 
any  regular  10c  packet  of  either 
vegetable  or  flower  seeds — by 
mailing  promptly  the  coupon 
request  below  for  a  copy  of 
Burpee’s  Annual 

— - - - TEAR.H  ERE  —  - 

W.  ATLEEBURPEECO. 

SEED  GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 

Sand  me  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual,  with 
order  sheet  good  for  a  free  10c  packet  of 
Burpee’s  Seeds.  62-3 

Name . . . . . 

R.  D.  or  St . . . 

P.O. . 

State . 


Creeping  Bent  Grass  for 
“Weedless  Lawns” 

[In  times  past  we  have  described  the 
so-called  weedless  lawn  developed  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station.  The 
theory  upon  which  this  lawn  is  handled 
is  that  many  of  the  troublesome  weeds 
found  in  lawns  will  not  grow  in  an  acid 
soil.  ‘That  is  also  true  of  many  of  the 
grasses  commonly  used  in  lawn  seeding. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  grasses  which 
will  make  a  strong  growth  on  an  acid 
soil,  and  when  these  grasses  are  properly 
started  we  shall  have  a  true  “weedless 
lawn.”  We  think  this  plan  was  first  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Rhode  Island  Station, 
but  it  has  been  tried  at  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  and  the  process  of 
making  such  a  lawn  is  well  described  in 
the  Bulletin  for  September.  While  it  is 
not  the  time  to  start  such  a  lawn  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  most  parts  of  the  North,  we 
give  here  the  substance  of  what  is  said 
about  bent  grass  for  lawn  making:] 

Wiiat  Is  Creeping  Bent? — The  term 
“bent”  has  been  applied  variously  to  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  grass  of  the  genus  Agros- 
tis.  While  there  are  a  large  number  of 
species  in  this  genus,  only  three  or  four 
are  of  any  importance  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  lawn  making.  Red-top  (Agros- 
tis  alba),  Rhode  Island  bent  (Agrostis 
tenuis,  sometimes  called  A.  vulgaris), 
velvet  or  brown  bent  (Agrostis  canina) 
are  all  more  or  less  closely  related  species 
to  the  true  creeping  bent,  namely  Agrostis 
stolonifera.  The  seed  which  comes  to 
this  country  as  “German  bent”  or  “creep¬ 
ing  bent’  ’is  more  properly  termed  “South 
German  mixed  bent,”  since  it  usually  con¬ 
tains  two  to  three  kinds  of  Agrostis’,  to¬ 
gether  with  various  other  grass  seed. 
Some  of  these  mixtures  may  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  Red-top  or  velvet  bent 
and  only  a  negligible  quantity,  if  any, 
of  the  true  creeping  bent.  Consequently, 
the  use  of  this  mixture  will  not  result  in 
obtaining  a  lawn  of  pure  creeping  bent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  practically 
no  seed  of  the  true  creeping  bent  on  the 
market,  and  the  only  way  to  secure  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  lawn  of  this  grass  is  by  the 
use  of  stolons  or  underground  stems  re¬ 
ferred  to  later  in  this  article.  To  fur¬ 
ther  complicate  the  matter  there  are 
something  like  a  hundred  varieties  of  the 
true  creeping  bent.  Mainly  through  the 
activities  of  the  Greens  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Golf  Association,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  there  have  tbeen  -selected 
from  this  great  number  of  varieties  three 
or  four  which,  because  of  their  freedom 
from  disease,  resistance  to  adverse  weath¬ 
er  conditions,  and  quality  of  turf,  stand 
out  as  being  the  grasses  best  adapted  for 
putting  greens  and  for  lawns.  For  St. 
Louis  the  so-called  “Washington  strain” 
seems  to  give  the  best  results,  although 
it  is  probable  that  the  “Metropolitan 
strain”  is  almost  as  well  adapted  for 
this  region. 

Preparation  for  Planting. — In  or¬ 
der  to  create  a  lawn  of  creeping  bent  the 
ground  must  be  thoroughly  prepared.  It' 
grass  is  growing  on  the  land  it  should 
be  -removed  with  a  spade,  taking  part  of 
the  -soil  so  as  to  eliminate  as  much  of  the 
old  grass  and  weed  seed  as  possible.  After 
thoroughly  working  the  soil  it  should  he 
raked  level,  and  if  of  heavy  clay  a  light 
dressing  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  in 
the  proportion  of  one  yard  to  a  thousand 
square  feet  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
upper  six  inches  of  the  soil.  The  use  of 
excessive  amounts  of  stable  manure 
should  he  -avoided.  In  fact,  the  clay  loam 
which  abounds  in  this  vicinity  is  well 
adapted  for  creeping  bent,  since  one  point 
in  its  favor  is  its  ability  to  thrive  under 
conditions  which  would  not  permit  the 
growth  of  blue  grass  and  similar  lawn 
grasses.  The  only  fertilizer  which  should 
be  used  is  ammonium  sulphate.  This 
chemical  applied  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds 
per  thousand  square  feet  before  any 
planting  is  done  will  assist  in  producing 
an  -acid  condition  of  the  soil.  The  fact 
that  acidity  is  one  of  the  requisites  for 
creeping  bent,  but  is  destructive  to  the 
common  lawn  weeds,  constitutes  one  of 
the  several  advantages  of  this  grass. 

Planting  of  Stolons. — A  stolon  is  a 
creeping  stem  possessing  a  series  of  joints 
from  which  new  shoots  and  roots  are  de¬ 
veloped.  Creeping  bent  spreads  by  these 
jointed  stems  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  differs  from  most  grasses  in 
having  the  ability  to  put  out  roots  at 
these  joints.  Each  joint,  as  it  were,  pro¬ 
duces  an  independent  plant.  Chopped 
stolons  of  the  Washington  strain  of 
creeping  -bent,  as  well  as  other  strains, 
may  he  obtained  from  various  nurseries 
in  this  country  which  now  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  supplying  this  grass.  In  pur¬ 
chasing,  one  should  be  sure  to  deal  with 
a  reliable  firm  able  to  give  every  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  genuineness  of  the  strain. 
The  stolons  are  shipped  in  bags  ready 
for  broadcasting  over  the  prepared 
ground.  If  these  stolons  have  dried  out 
in  transit  they  should  be  -soaked  in  water 
before  spreading  and  if  hot  weather  is 
(prevalent  the  ground  should  be  well 
watered  before  broadcasting.  The  pieces 
of  creeping  stem  should  be  distributed  as 
evenly  as  possible,  -and  if  immediate  ef¬ 
fects  are  desired  there  should  he  a  piece 
for  approximately  every  square  inch  of 
ground.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  one- 
ten-quart  bucket  of  chopped  stolons  to 
two  hundred  square  feet  of  ground.  They 
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Fruit  Grower3> 

During  the  summer  of  1925.  this  Association 
certified  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  trees  in 
the  nurseries  of  Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Company  or 
Dansville.  N.  Y,  JDhts^certification  was  in  charge  01 
Dr.  £.  Shaw,  of  the  Massachusetts  Experimental 
Station,  our  agent  for  certification* 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  other  trees  sold 
by  Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Company  are  mis-named,  It 
does  mean  that  each  certified  tree  has  been  carefully 
examined  and  pronounced  true  to  name  by  a  disinterest¬ 
ed  expert,  and  that  the  danger  of  accidental  mixing  of 
varieties  has  been  practically  eliminated. 

A  lead  seal  is  attached  to  each  certified 
tree  bearing  the  name  of  variety  and  our  stamp  of 
certification  as  being  true  to  name. 


MASSACHUSETTS  FRUIT  GROWERS  ASSO. 

S,  L.  Davenport,  No»Grafton,  President 

r 

R.  A.  Van  Meter,  Amherst,  Secretary 


This  letter  tells  the  certification  story. 
Remember,  we  guarantee  all  our  stock 
true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and 
to  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

That ’s  why  everyone  who 
buys  any  nursery  stock  should 
send  for  the  free  catalog  on 
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A  cer  tified  tree 


MALONEY’S 


Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Berries 

Grown  in  our  upland  nurseries,  one  of  the  largest  in  New  York  State, 
fresh  dug,  free  from  disease,  propagated  from  bearing  trees  of  known 
merit  and  sold  direct  to  you  at  growers  prices. 

Over  40  years  of  active  nursery  experience  is  back  of  every  tree.  We 
grow  our  own  stock  and  know  we  are  sending  just  what  you  order. 
Our  Free  Catalog  shows  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to.  the  man 
who  plants,  and  keep  the  quality  up  and  the  cost  down. 

Maloney  quality  has  become  a  recognized  standard  by  which  all  nur¬ 
sery  stock  is  judged,  because  we  have  given  our  personal  attention  to 
every  step  in  the  production  of  our  stock  from  budding  to  shipping 
and  KNOW  just  what  we  are  sending  you. 

The  trees  and  plants  we  offer  this  Spring  fully  measure  up  to  the 
Maloney  Standard,  and  we  will  ship  all  orders  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  received.  So  we  advise  you  to  place  your  order  early. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free  Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter  should  know  about 
our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  information  on  planting  and 
the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  etc. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business-like 
way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over  our  400  acres. 
Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We 
will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  only  an  abso¬ 
lutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  early. 

We  Pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

34  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

^  Use  Our  Landscape  Service  ^\Beduti/yyourQKumis 
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Large,  meaty 
stalks.  Unusuallj 
crisp,  with  fine 
nutty  flavor. 
Blanch  quickly, 
yet  have  small  ten¬ 
dency  to  blight.  A 
profitable  variety 
for  the  market 
grower  and  home 
gardener. 


A  new  variety  of 
asparagus.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  productive  and 
rust  resisting. 
Large  shoots,  un¬ 
usually  tender  and 
delicious  in  flavor. 
One  of  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  for  home 
garden  or  market. 


Local  Representatives 
WANTED ! 

Make  money  by  selling 
Forrest  Seeds  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  Liberal  commissions. 
Pleasant  work.  Write  for 
our  proposition. 


Ebenezer  or  Japanese 
Onion  Sets 

Firm,  white,  tender  flesh, 
of  a  very  delicate  flavor. 
Will  not  run  to  seed  when 
large  sets  are  planted.  Keep 
remarkably  well. 

Mail  the  Coupon 
for  FREE 
Seeds  and 


Catalog 
FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Box  20,  Cortland,  New  York 


jHail  Coupon for  Free  Seeds  ana  Catalog 


Xame  . 
Address 

r 


Forrest 
Seed  Co. 
Inc. 

Box  20,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a 
copy  of  your  1926 
Catalog  and  free 
packet  of  Wildflov'er. 


Fairest 
Prices  / 

Send  in  Your  Order,  Now, 
for  Early  Spring  Delivery 


TO^BE  SURE  of  getting  good  seeds  and  to  avoid  any 
delays  when  the  demand  becomes  heavy,  send  in  your 
order,  now,  for  Forrest  Seeds  and  Plants.  Our  products 
are  the  highest  quality.  Orders  received  now,  are  sure  of  an 
early  spring  delivery.  Our  1926  Catalog  is  chockful  of  useful 
information  for  market  growers  and  home  gardeners,  including 
many  new  varieties  of  seeds  and  plants.  Below  are  three 
specials,  worthy  additions  to  your  garden: 


Golden  Plume 

Celery 


Martha  Washington 
Asparagus 


From  the  Farm  to  You 


Harris  seeds  are  grown  in  the  north  and  produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seeds 
grown  further  south.  They  are  raised  according  to  modern  scientific  methods  of  breed¬ 
ing  which  keep  them  up  lo  the  highest  possible  standard  as  to  quality  and  yield,  and 
all  seeds  are  tested  and  the  percentage  that  germinate  is  marked  on  the  label  so  you 
know  just  how  thick  tc  sow. 


We  Are  Large  Growers  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Gladiolus,  Dahlia  and  other  bulbs  and  many  flowering  plants.  Our  new  catalogue  in 
colors  contains  many  unusual  suggestions  for  your  garden  and  offers  you  the  opportunity 
of  buying  seeds  of  a  very  superior  quality  direct  from  the  grower  at  wholesale  prices. 

^IIPFRTftR  FARM  CFFn^  We  ra',e  *arge  <>uant'l*e8  Corn,  Oati,  Barley,  etc.,  of 

iJUI  EflXll/It  1  /» f\iil  uLLi/u  Pedigree  strain  which  yield  much  more  than  common  kinds. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO. 

R.  F.  D.  21  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Northern  Grown  IJeing  in  the  northern 

lyurinern  vj Town  part  of  New  York  state 
C'rrm  we  have  to  have  very  early  va- 
Jceu  lieties  of  corn.  We  have  three 

varieties  of  Flint  corn  and  two  kinds  of  Dent  corn 
that  mature  here  every  year  and  are  well  suited  to 
New  England  and  all  northern  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Some  of  our  crops  grown  here  produced  t lie 
past  season  over  150  bu.  of  ears  per  acre. 


•  Many  farmers  are  finding  road-side  stands 
profitable.  Our ' catalogue  will  tell  you  the 
best  varieties  of  vegetables  and  dow¬ 
ers.  If  you  use  Harris’  Seeds  every¬ 
thing  will  be  in  your  favor. 


Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Corn  -  Beans  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


may  bo  planted  more  sparingly  than  this, 
but  much  greater  time  is ‘required  to 
cover  the  area  and  a  good  deal  more  hand 
weeding  will  be  necessary  before  the  grass 
is  thoroughly  established. 

As  soon  as  the  stolons  are  spread  they 
should  be  immediately  covered  with 
screened  soil.  The  tendency  is  to  put 
on  entirely  too  much  of  this  top-dressing 
Do  not  bury  the  stolons  completely  but 
have  portions  of  them  visible  above  the 
soil,  since  many  of  the  shoots  will  not 
be  strong  enough  to  force  their  way 
through  a  considerable  thickness.  From 
one-fourth  to  three-eighths  inch  of  top¬ 
dressing  will  be  sufficient  if  the  soil  is 
dropped  on  the  top  of  the  stolons  and  not 
thrown  from  the  side  so  as  to  roll  under¬ 
neath  them.  The  object  of  this  top-dress¬ 
ing  is  not  to  bury  the  stolons  as  one 
would  a  seed  or  root,  hut  to  hold  the 
pieces  in  place  and  prevent  their  drying 
out.  The  stolons  would  take  root  quick¬ 
ly  and  grow  rapidly  upon  the  surface,  of 
the  soil  without  any  covering  whatsoever. 
After  applying  the  top-dressing  the 
ground  should  be  rolled  and  then  watered. 
Watering  with  a  fine  spray  is  essential 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
until  the  roots  are  well  established  the 
ground  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dry. 

Subsequent  Cake. — Early  Fall  is  the 
best  time  to  establish  a  lawn  of  creeping 
bent  in  St.  Louis.  By  the  following  April 
the  stolons  will  have  produced  an  almost 
perfect  stand  of  grass.  It  will  be  found 
that  creeping  bent  does  not  need  to  be  cut 
nearly  so  often  as  a  blue  grass  lawn,  but 
this  will  have  to  be  regulated  by  local 
conditions  and  the  appearance  desired. 
Some  of  the  test  plots  in  the  garden  nur¬ 
sery  were  not  cut  throughout  the  season 
and  yet  presented  a  very  satisfactory  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  desirable  to  top-dress 
the  lawn  with  screened  soil  at  the  rate 
of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  yards  to 
fl.000  square  feet,  at  least  once  or  twice 
during  the  season.  If  this  can  be  done 
but  once,  the  best  time  is  probably  late  in 
the  Fall,  when  all  mowing  of  the  lawn 
is  finished.  As  the  creeping  bent  be¬ 
comes  well  established  it  will  tend  to 
crowd  out  the  annual  grasses,  but  dande¬ 
lion,  plantain,  and  chickweed  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  the  first  year  and  should  be  re¬ 
moved  as  rapidly  as  they  appear.  Later 
on,  if  enough  fertilizer  in  the  form  of 
ammonium  sulphate  is  applied,  there  will 
be  no  trouble  from  these  common  weeds. 

The  Use  of  Ammonium  Sulphate. — 
A  peculiarity  of  creeping  bent,  as  well  as 
certain  other  bent  grasses,  is  that  it 
thrives  in  an  acid  soil  rather  than  an  al¬ 
kaline  one.  Since  most  of  the  common 
lawn  weeds  will  not  grow  in  acid  soil, 
a  well-established  lawn  of  creeping  bent 
automatically  eliminates  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  keeping  a  presentable  lawn. 
Most  of  the  soils  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Louis  are  either  neutral  or  alkaline,  and 
in  order  to  get  the  best  effect  with  creep¬ 
ing  bent  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  soil  to  acid.  This  is  most 
easily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  ammon¬ 
ium  sulphate  which  acts  as  a  fertilizer 
as  well.  To  determine  just  when  the  soil 
has  reached  the  right  degree  of  acidity 
is  not  always  easy,  since  the  simple  test 
sometimes  resorted  to  of  blue  litmus  pa¬ 
per  turning  red  is  entirely  too  unreliable. 
The  most  accurate  method  and  the  one 
which  should  be  used  if  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate  is  to  be  applied  intelligently  is  the 
bromeresol  purple  test.  Place  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  soil  in  a  small  jar  and 
add  to  this  about  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
clear  rain  water  or  distilled  water.  Or¬ 
dinary  city  water  which  is  strongly  al¬ 
kaline  should  not  be  used  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  test ;  in  fact,  all  the  utensils 
must  he  carefully  rinsed  with  rain  water 
or  distilled  water  before  using.  Shake 
the  soil  and  water  thoroughly  and  then 
allow  to  settle  for  several  hours.  Rinse 
a  white  porcelain  dish  with  distilled  or 
rain  water,  and  into  this  put  five  or  ten 
drops  of  the  clear  watery  soil  solution. 
This  sample  should  be  removed  with  a 
glass  rod  or  tube  which  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  rinsed.  One  ounce  of  a  one  per 
cent  solution  of  bromeresol  purple,  which 
should  be  obtained  from  the  drug  store, 
is  now  added,  a  drop  at  a  time,  to  the 
watery  solution  in  the  porcelain  dish.  If 
a  clear  bright  yellow  color  results  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  acid  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  common  lawn  weeds  and  at  the 
same  time  is  in  the  best  condition  for  the 
creeping  bent.  Should  the  mixture  as; 
sume  a  purplish  or  brownish  color,  how¬ 
ever.  the  need  for  additional  applications 
of  ammonium  sulphate  is  indicated. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  proper  acid 
condition  of  the  soil  be  obtained  before 
the  stolons  are  planted,  although,  as  in¬ 
dicated  above,  a  fairly  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  ammonium  sulphate  at  this  time 
is  an  advantage.  After  the  lawn  is  es¬ 
tablished  an  application  of  this  chemical 
in  the  Spring  and  Fall  is  always  bene¬ 
ficial  and,  aside  from  the  fertilizing  value, 
will  tend  to  maintain  the  acid  condition 
so  necessary  for  perfect  success.  Am¬ 
monium  sulphate  should  never  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  a  rate  greater  than  five  pounds 
per  thousand  square  feet  and  in  hot  dry 
weather  this  should  be  cut  in  half.  Ex¬ 
perience  would  seem  to  show  that  there 
is  little  response  from  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate  in  the  Summer,,  and  it  is  better  not 
to  attempt  to  tise  it  at  this  time.  The 
sulphate  may  be  applied  dry  by  simply 
sowing  it  over  the  ground,  after  which 
it  may  be  washed  in  thoroughly  by  rain 
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or  the  use  of  the  garden  hose.  Such  a 
method,  however,  is  apt  to  result  in  very 
unequal  distribution  and  may  cause  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  grass  when  the  chemical  is  not 
thoroughly  washed  from  the  leaves.  A 
much  better  way  is  to  dissolve  a  pound 
of  ammonium  sulphate  in  10  gallons  of 
water  and  apply  this  direct  with  a 
sprinkling  can  or  any  one  of  the  various 
devices  on  the  market  for  distributing 
fertilizer  with  a  hose.  Another  very 
satisfactory  method  is  to  incorporate  am¬ 
monium  sulphate  with  .the  top-dressing 
of  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of 
the  chemical  to  ten  pounds  of  soil. 

A  top-dressing  of  soil  to  which  am¬ 
monium  sulphate  has  been  added  is  al¬ 
ways  recommended  after  a  stand  of  creep¬ 
ing  bent  has  been  subjected  to  an  attack 
of  disease  since  it  aids  materially  in  the 
recovery  of  the  grass. 

The  advantages  of  the  Metropolitan  or 
Vi  ashington  strain  of  creeping  bent  over 
any  other  lawn  grass  in  this  vicinitv 
would  seem  to  be :  The  power  to  with¬ 
stand  admirably  our  hot,  dry  Summers, 
and  so  far  as  our  experiments  have  gone 
the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of 
our  Winters ;  the  ability  to  thrive  well 
in  acid  soil,  thus  eliminating  many  of 
our  common  lawn  weeds.  This  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  unique  for  a  lawn  grass,  since 
all  of  the  treatments  recommended  for 
blue  grass,  Red-top.  etc.,  are  equally 
beneficial  to  the  growth  of  wild  grasses, 
dandelion,  plantain,  etc.  Finally,  creep¬ 
ing  bent  does  not  have  to  be  moved  as 
often  as  other  grasses  and  needs  less 
water  after  it  is  thoroughly  established. 


Sex  in  Pumpkins 

Are  there  any  male  and  female  pump¬ 
kins?  A  man  told  me  the  only  way  to 
raise  pumpkins  is  to  take  the  seeds  from 
a  female  pumpkin  as  the  seeds  from  a 
male  pumpkin  do  not  set  any  fruit.  I 
know  there  are  male  and  female  cucum¬ 
bers  but  what  about  the  squashes  and 
melons?  I  always  understood  that 
there  are  male  and  female  blossoms 
which  the  bees  have  to  mix  to  make  them 
fertile. _  I  am  living  on  the  farm  now 
over  25  years,  but  this  is  something  I 
haven’t  heard  yet.  j.  k. 

New  York. 

In  the  first  place  there  could  never  he 
a  male  pumpkin,  because  a  male  blossom 
or  male  plant  sets  no  fruit.  Male  grape¬ 
vines  blossom  but  set  no  fruit,  and  other 
plants  accordingly.  A  male  blossom  is 
so-called  because  it  bears  none  of  the 
pistillate  parts  of  female  flowers  which 
when  fertilized  develop  into  fruit.  In 
the  case  of  melons,  pumpkins  and 
squashes,  both  male  and  female  blossoms 
are  carried  on  the  same  plant,  and  the 
female  blossom  must  be  pollinated  be¬ 
fore  fruit  can  be  formed.  The  English 
forcing  cucumber  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  sets  fruit  without  artificial  pol¬ 
lination.  H.  B.  T. 


Transplanting-  Raspberries 

We  have  a  steep  bank  back  of  our 
house  that  we  would  like  to  terrace  and 
plant  to  berry  bushes.  We  have  some 
bushes  already  in  our  garden,  red  rasp¬ 
berry.  that  we  would  like  to  thin  out  and 
transplant  to  the  bank.  Can  you  tell  us 
the  best  time  and  method  of  doing  this? 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.  m.  h.  c.  b. 

In  your  locality  it  probably  will  be 
good  judgment  to  transplant  in  the  early 
Spring,  though  you  could  do  the  work  in 
Fall  before  the  ground  freezes  if  you 
eared  to  take  the  chance  of  Winter  in¬ 
jury.  Transplanting  is  not  difficult.  Dig 
the  more  vigorous  of  the  suckers,  cut  the 
tops  back  to  a  convenient  “handle”  to 
move  them  by,  plant  them  a  little  deeper 
than  they  were,  and  nature  will  do  the 
rest.  h.  b.  T. 


Transplanting  Wineberries 

Will  you  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  transplanting  wineberr.v 
bushes?  We  have  some  growing  wild, 
wonderful  producers,  but  berries  are 
small.  I  would  like  to  cultivate  them. 

Southampton,  N.  Y.  f.  c.  a. 

The  wineberry  calls  for  no  different 
treatment  from  the  raspberries.  It  is  an 
interesting  importation  from  China  and 
Japan,  grown  as  an  ornamental  or  as  a 
curiosity.  Plants  are  not  over  hardy  and 
seldom  heavy  producers.  The  attractive 
bright  red  fruits  are  not  very  large.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  cultivation  would  he 
justified  by  returns.  h.  b.  t. 


Teacher  (to  class)  :  “Work  this-  sum. 
Two  eggs  at  5c  each,  a  pint  of  milk  at 
6c  a  pint,  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar  at 
10c*  a  pound.  What  do  they  make  to¬ 
gether?”  _  Small!  Girl:  “Please,  miss, 
a  custard.” — The  Progressive  Grocer. 
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FREE 

Catalog 


KELLYS 

CeAiMi&ds 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


THIS  is  the  certifying  “True-to-Name”  Seal  of  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  staff 
from  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  After  you  have 
planted  and  cultivated  Kellys’  trees,  the  fruit  you  get  from  them  will  be 
exactly  as  certified  on  the  Lead  Seals  still  on  the  trees. 

Last  year  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  corps  of  examiners  inspected,  sealed  and 
certified  85,000  Kelly  trees  to  be  “True-to-Name.”  You  know  exactly  what 
fruit  your  trees  will  produce  when  you  plant  Kellys’. 

Kellys’  trees  are  everywhere — some  of  your  neighbors  have  them,  A 
talk  with  these  nearby  fruit  growers  will  confirm  all  we  say  about  our  “True- 
to-Name”  trees.  Write  us  for  their  names  and  addresses. 

Why  Kellys’  Trees  Have 
Heavy,  Fibrous  Roots 


They  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  by  grafting  on  piece 
roots.  This  makes  the  heavy,  fibrous  root  system  so  necessary  for  profitable  trees. 
And  our  seedlings  are  planted  on  upland  ground  for  the  good  air  drainage  there  that 
makes  hardier,  healthier  trees. 

Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apple 

The  Kelly  Cortland  apple  tree  was  bred  from  the  McIntosh  and  Ben  Davis.  This 
apple  has  all  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  McIntosh  together  with  the  well-known  keep¬ 
ing  and  tree-hanging  qualities  of  the  Ben  Davis. 

Write  for  the  1926  Catalog 

Our  free  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  interesting  pictures  and  gives  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  low  prices  on  Kellys’  trees,  berry  bushes,  garden  roots,  evergreens  and 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  hedges.  In  this  book  you  will  find  valuable  facts  and 
pointers  on  orchard  cultivation  helpful  to  you  in  your  work. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the  rotation  received.  You  should  plan  to 
order  your  selection  of  guaranteed  “True-to-Name“  stock  early  and  let  us  hold  it  t°r 
you.  So  write  today  for  your  copy  of  our  catalog.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct  with  us. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


1 1 60  Cherry  Street 

Established  in  1 880 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Lead  Seal 


Stays  on  the  Tree 
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DIRECT  TO  YOU 
FROM  THE 
MANUFACTURERS 


Chesson  Craft 
Corset 


adapts  your  figure  to  the 
Modern  Dress  Styles 


A  DOUBLE  purpose  garment  that  gives  a 
slender,  youthful  appearance  to  stout 
figures  and  at  the  same  time  proper  sup¬ 
port.  Gives  you  absolute  freedom  and  com¬ 
fort  and  makes  you  feel  well  dressed. 

Heavily  boned  with  Duplex  Steels.  Gradu¬ 
ated  clasp.  Six  best  quality  hose  supporters. 
Body  cloth  highest  grade  strong  Coutil. 
Length — Back  18  in.,  Front  15  in.  Sizes  24 
to  36  waist.  Be  sure  to  give  your  size. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE 

If  money  accompanies  order,  or  you  can  pay 
postman  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Write  for  circular  on 
other  Chesson  Craft  Corsets  and  Lingerie. 

CHESSON  CRAFT  CREATIONS 
West  Brookfield,  Mass. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT ! 

Decision  has  just  been  made  in  FAVOR  OF  THIS  COMPANY  by  United 
States  Patent  Court  of  Appeals  sustaining  decision  of  the  District  Court  in 
our  Patent  Litigation  with  the  Skinner  Irrigation  Company,  Troj ,  Ohio, 
concerning  the  MARCH  HYDRAULIC  TURN-MOTOR. 

MARCH  HYDRAULIC  TURN-MOTOR 


The  features  and  benefits  of  MARCH  AU¬ 
TOMATIC  TUKX-MOTQRS  are  for  exclusive 
use  of  March  System  users.  They  cau  he 
obtained  only  by  purchase  of  March  Prod¬ 
ucts  from  its  duly  authorized  salesmen  or 
sales  agents.  Avoid  substitutes  and  in¬ 
fringements. 

It  is  generally  recognized  by  the  trade 
that  the  March  Automatic  Irrigation  Com¬ 
pany  have  done  much  in  the  past  five  years 
in  bringing  out  improvements  in  overhead 
irrigation  that  have  greatly  lessened  labor 
and  watering  expense  and  considerably  in¬ 
creased  the  growers  profits.  Also  at  the 
same  time  reduced  cost  of  irrigation  invest¬ 
ment. 

MARCH  AUTOMATIC 

333  W.  Western  Avenue 


We  were  the  first  to  bring  out  complete 
solid  brass  rust-proof  equipment  such  as 
roller  hangers,  turning  unions  and  flush 
valves,  a  much  needed  improvement.  Also 
the  patented  flexible  tip  long  throw  field 
nozzle;  the  nozzle  screen  with  136  holes, 
for  field  and  greenhouse  nozzles,  and  many 
others.  Considerable  money  has  been  spent 
in  development  and  we  stand  ready  to  pro¬ 
tect  by  law  any  infringement  of  our  patent 
features  or  patents  applied  for. 

We  appreciate  snd  thank  all  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  friends  for  their  patronage  and 
hope  we  may  continue  to  serve  you.  Come 
to  IRRIGATION  HEADQUARTERS  with 
your  problems.  We  lead;  others  follow. 

IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

MUSKEGON,  MICHIGAN 


,  g 'et 

C  both  by  using  the 
Edwards  Hitch  /6r  Fordsons 


When  a  Fordson  Tractor  is  equipped  with  an  ED¬ 
WARDS  Hitch,  it  will  handle  any  kind  of  a  pulling  job 
with  great  ease.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  it’s 

Slowing,  hauling  logs,  pulling  stumps,  doing  road  work, 
auling  heavy  machinery  or  any  other  heavy  load,  the 
Edwards  Hitch  makes  it  easy. 

As  ona  owner  said,  "It  will  pull  out  stumps  and  dead 
fruit  trees  without  a  murmur,” — and  the  harder  the  pull, 
the  tighter  the  front  wheels  hug  the  ground,  giving  bet 
ter  traction,  easier  steering,  increased  working  speed 
and  a  saving  of  fuel.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users.  Sold 
on  "Money  Back  Guarantee.”  Get  one  today.  Price  only 
$18.00  delivered,  (119.00  west  of  Denver). 

A»k  your  dealer.  If  he  doesn’t  have  them,  send  di¬ 
rect,  giving  Dealer’s  name.  But  don’t  wait  another  day. 
Play  safe  !  Get  an  Edwards  Hitch  !!— and  do  it  today  !!! 


THE  EDWARDS  BROTHERS  CO. 
130  Main  SI.,  Lelptlc,  Ohio 


Plant  Bands  -  Paper  Pots 
Plant  Protectors  • 

Keeps  the  roots  in  a  bunch.  Plants  will  not  wilt  when 
transplanted,  but  continue  to  grow  maturing  weeks 
earlier.  No  replanting  as  cut-worms  cannot  harm 
them  in  bands  or  pots.  Plants  require  less  care  and 
are  1 00%  productive.  Recommended  by  the  largest 
growers  ol  flowers,  tomatoes,  lettuce  and  similar 
plants.  Information  and  prices. 

E.  B.  STORY  North  Grafton,  Mass. 


■a  AA  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with yoor  return 
I  Iftl  ns  me  end  address  ©d  corner,  mailed  postpaid  for  only  50 
*  vw  Cents.  Write  for  t-amriee  of  Letter  Heads  and  other 
Sinda  of  printing.  R.  N.  HOWIE,  Printer,  BEEBE  PLAIN,  VT. 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

E  By  B.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
~  of  buildinc  information  from  concrete  to  S 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ~ 

—  For  tale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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nip  MONEY  nipp 
Bib  FOR  old  oAbo 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
February  15  th,  we  will  pay  for: 

100-lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  each 
100-lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

Large  “  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  3c  each 

Ferlilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  2c  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  1c  each 

We  take  good  and  tom  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


This  One  Engine 
lW  Does  Every 

Farm 


Try  This  Remarkable  Engine 

FUFF  The  Edwards  Farm  Engine  6ella 
•  direct  to  you  at  _  low  factory 

-price.  No  other  engine  like  it.  1J4  to  6 
H.  P.  in  one  engine.  Change  power  while 
running.  Efficient  at  all  powers. 

Fits  Every  Farm  Job 

Pumps,  saws,  grinds,  cuts  ensilage,  runs 
spray  rig,  concrete  mixer,  washer — any¬ 
thing  up  to  6  H.  P.  Portable.  Burns 
kerosene  or  gasoline.  No  cranking.  All 
moving  parts  enclosed.  Work  it  anywhere 
without  fastening  down.  Endorsed  by 
thousands  of  users. 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Ontario,  sayat 

“Have  given  my  Edwards  four  years’  steady 
work  and  like  it  fine.  Runs  28-inch  wood 
6aw,  8-inch  grinder,  ensilage  cutter  and  does 
all  chores.  Have  had  ten  other  engines. 
The  Edwards  beats  them  all.”  Write  now 
for  full  description  of  Edwards  Engine,  low 
factory  price  and  details  of  free  trial  offer. 

drav.v/'l.l  .TJI  For  Special 

FREE  TRIAL 
Mail  Coupon 
Now 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO., 

112  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Without  obligation,  send  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  engine,  also  free  trial  offer. 

Name  _ _ 

Address  _ 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Correcting  Insubordinate 
Child 

In  case  a  child  of  foreign  parents  will 
not  do  as  a  teacher  tells  him,  and  does 
not  have  to  mind  at  home,  what  should 
a  teacher  do  with  him  if  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  is  forbidden?  w.  J. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  a  child  in  your  district 
who  is  unmanageable  and  insubordinate 
your  first  step  should  be  to  report  such 
child  to  the  trustee  of  the  district.  If 
the  trustee’s  reproof  does  not  secure  re¬ 
sults  he  may  institute  proceedings  to 
have  the  child  confined  in  a  truant  school 
or  in  a  private  school  equipped  to  serve 
the  purpose.  The  procedure  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

After  giving  due  notice  to  the  child 
and  persons  in  parental  relation  to  the 
child,  permitting  them  a  hearing,  and  se¬ 
curing  the  consent  of  the  parents  in 
writing,  the  trustee  may  order  such  dis¬ 
obedient  or  truant  child  to  attend  in¬ 
struction  at  or  be  confined  in  a  truant 
school.  The  district  superintendent  is 
empowered  to  act  in  place  of  the  trustee. 

The  trustee  or  district  superintendent 
may  also  order  a  truant  or  insubordi¬ 
nate  child  to  be  confined  and  maintained 
in  any  private  school,  orphans’  home  or 
other  similar  school  for  a  period  of  two 
years  without  securing  the  consent  of 
the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such 
child,  provided  there  is  no  objection  on 
religious  grounds  by  the  parents. 

If  parents  will  not  consent  to  either 
of  these  two  orders  the  education  law  re¬ 
quires  that  they  shall  he  proceeded 
against  in  court.  In  a  school  district 
having  the  facilities  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  may  set  aside  a  room  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  incorrigi'bles.  D.  B.  D. 


Law  on  Consolidation 

What  was  the  school  law  that  passed 
last  Winter?  Some  say  that  it  was  a 
central  plan  that  passed ;  that  is.  it  gives 
them  power  at  headquarters,  Albany,  to 
go  ahead  and  put  into  force  all  the  com¬ 
plicated  mixed-up  affairs  that  were  in 
that  impossible  Downing  hill.  A.  T.  D. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  true  that  changes  were  made  in 
the  education  law  last  Winter  which  en¬ 
courage  the  carrying  out  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  contained  in  the  Downing-Porter 
bill,  in  piecemeal  fashion.  Several  years 
ago  the  law  was  amended  to  provide  for 
the  formation  of  central  rural  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Fifteen  taxable  inhabitants  can 
petition  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  lay  out  a  central  or  consolidated  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Commissioner,  thereupon, 
may  order  any  number  of  country  dis¬ 
tricts  surrounding  a  village  to  vote  as  a 
unit  with  the  village  on  the  proposition 
whether  or  not  a  consolidated  district 
shall  be  formed.  The  village  usually 
has  enough  votes  to  compel  the  country 
districts  to  consolidate  with  it.  Last 
Winter  legislation  was  enacted  whereby 
villages  will  be  granted  large  sums  of 
money  if  they  will  vote  to  compel  the 
consolidation  of  the  surrounding  country 
districts.  Among  the  substantial  bonuses 
that  will  be  awarded  by  the  State  to  vil¬ 
lages  taking  advantage  of  this  article  are 
(1)  approximately  double  the  State  aid 
per  teacher  that  will  be  apportioned  to 
an  unconsolidated  district  and  (2)  the 
payment  by  the  State  of  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  new  buildings  and  permanent  re¬ 
pairs.- 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  districts  which  are  not  consolidated 
will  be  compelled  to  help  pay,  directly 
or  indirectly,  toward  providing  the  in¬ 
creased  State  aid  to  consolidated  dis¬ 
tricts. 

A  clarion  call  has  been  issued  to  -farm 
people — that  they  must  arise  and  demand 
the  repeal  of  those  sections  of  the  law 
which  permit  forcible  consolidation  of 
country  schools. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  secure  the  re¬ 
peal  of  those  sections  during  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  legislature.  D.  B.  D. 


Employment  of  Teachers 

1.  Is  it  permissible  and  legal  for  the 
hoard  of  trustees  of  a  union  free  school 
to  hire  a  teacher  or  teachers  on  a  10- 
week  basis,  renewing  the  contract  at  the 
end  of  each  10  weeks  during  the  school 
year,  provided  the  teacher  proves  satis¬ 
factory  at  the  end  of  each  10-week  per¬ 
iod?  2.  Is  it  legal  for  the  trustees  to  add 
a  clause  to  the  regular  contract  of  a 
teacher,  to  the  effect  that  said  teacher 
may  be  dismissed  without  recourse  pro¬ 
vided  said  teacher  fails  to  give  satisfac¬ 


tion  or  fails  to  heed  the  rules  of  the  trus* 
tees,  or  is  otherwise  disobedient?  3. 
When  all  of  the  teachers  of  a  union  free 
or  high  school  are  signed  up  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  contract,  simply  stating  that  each 
teacher  is  to  teach  in  District  No.  X, 
has  the  teacher  commonly  known  as  the 
principal  authority  to  dictate  to  the 
grade  teachers,  without  the  consent  of 
the  trustees?  4.  Are  not  all  of  these 
teachers  on  the  same  basis  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  unless  the  trustees 
give  one  teacher  extra  authority?  5.  Can 
a  teacher  be  dismissed  for  disobeying  a 
rule  or  rules  of  the  trustees,  or  for  hold¬ 
ing  back  a  class  which  had  passed  the 
grade  they  are  held  in,  the  previous  year 
and  were  promoted  to  the  next  grade? 

H.  J. 

1.  A  hoard  of  education  of  a  union  free 
school  district  may  legally  hire  teachers 
on  a  10-week  basis,  renewing  the  con¬ 
tract  at  the  end  of  each  10  weeks. 

2.  A  teacher  cannot  be  removed  dur¬ 
ing  a  term  of  employment  except  by  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

3.  You  have  no  principal  unless  you  ap¬ 
point  one.  One  teacher  cannot  have 
more  authority  than  another  under  iden¬ 
tical  contracts.  Your  board  of  education 
is  empowered  to  appoint  a  principal,  and 
it  may  delegate  to  such  position  what¬ 
ever  authority  it  may  deem  expedient 
and  necessary. 

4.  Yes,  the  teachers  are  of  equal  au¬ 
thority  under  identical  contracts. 

5.  A  trustee  or  a  board  of  education 

cannot  remove  a  teacher  during  her  term 
of  employment  for  any  reason  whatso¬ 
ever.  except  upon  approval  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  d.  b.  d. 

Tuition  and  Transportations 
to  High  School 

Will  you  give  me  some  facts  concern¬ 
ing  State  educational  laws,  to  settle  an 
argument  here  in  this  district.  There  is 
no  high  school  in  this  town,  pupils  are 
6ent  to  Auburn  or  Skaneateles,  district 
paying  their  tuition,  hut  not  providing 
transportation,  each  parent  attends  to 
that.  Former  resident  of  this  district 
has  moved  back,  from  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 
(where  there  is  a  high  school).  At  once 
he  makes  the  claim  that  law  compelling 
district  to  pay  tuition  was  never  made  a 
law,  and  cannot  be  enforced ;  says  they 
will  refuse  to  pay  their  school  tax  until 
this  matter  is  adjusted.  He  claims  Port 
Byron  made  a  test  of  this  matter,  and 
each  parent  has  to  pay  for  their  own 
children.  High  school  teachers  say  dis¬ 
trict  can  even  be  compelled  to  furnish 
transportation,  and  could  be  forced  to 
pay  for  taxi  service,  was  there  no  way  of 
pupil  getting  to  school.  No  one  expects 
that,  however,  all  that  is  asked  is  tui¬ 
tion.  if  the  law  allows.  I  am  not  sending 
children ;  am  an  interested  outsider,  but 
I  would  appreciate  if  you  will  settle  this 
local  argument  in  the  interests  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Does  it  rest  with  parent  or  district 
to  name  which  high  school  child  shall  at¬ 
tend?  w.  A.  B. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  re¬ 
quired  to  apportion  direct  to  a  city  or  a 
union  free  school  district  maintaining  an 
academic  department,  $50  per  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  attendance  of  each  non-resi¬ 
dent  academic  pupil.  Any  excess  tuition 
that  may  reasonably  be  charged  must  be 
paid  by  the  district  from  which  such 
academic  pupil  attends,  subject,  however, 
to  the  right  of  the  district  to  designate 
the  school  or  schools  where  such  academic 
instruction  shall*  be  given  at  the  district’s 
expense.  (Section  493,  Subdivision  6.) 

The  tuition  charged  by  high  school  dis¬ 
tricts  ranges  from  $50  to  more  than  $125 
for  each  non-resident  pupil.  It  is  clear 
that  where  the  tuition  charge  of  a  high 
school  district  does  not  exceed  $50  per 
non-resident  pupil  there  will  be  no  excess 
tuition  for  the  country  district  to  pay. 
After  next  year  the  amount  of  excess 
tuition  paid  by  country  districts  should 
decrease  materially  because  of  the  greatly 
increased  State  aid  that  will  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  high  school  districts.  Many  dis¬ 
tricts  will  receive  approximately  $1,000 
per  teacher  from  the  State  fund. 

The  law  does  not  require  that  a  com¬ 
mon  school  district  shall  furnish  trans¬ 
portation  for  its  academic  pupils,  how¬ 
ever.  A  change  to  this  effect  may  be 
made  during  any  legislative  session  with¬ 
out  notice.  Many  of  our  officials  favor 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system 
of  motor  bus  transportation  for  school 
children  throughout  the  entire  State  of 
New  York.  Such  a  development  was  an¬ 
ticipated  and  striven  for  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Twenty-one.  Some  of  the  backers 
of  this  idea  boldly  assert  that  three  out 
of  every  four  schools  in  the  country 
should  be  closed. 

Any  person  who  considers  himself  ag¬ 
grieved  with  respect  to  the  designation 
of  a  high  school  where  instruction  will 
he  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  district 
may  appeal  his  case  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  d.  b.  d. 


Lives  of  broadcasters  remind  us 
We  can  say  good  night  and  quit, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Listeners  quite  glad  of  it ! — Life. 
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Seed  Oats  and 
Seed  Com 

Are  the  kind  to  use  on  your  farm  for  profitable  crops 


Dibble’s  Heavyweight  Oats 

From  our  experience,  the  heaviest  and 
most  profitable  variety.  Average  weight  of 
grain,  42  to  45  lbs.,  and  we  had  one  crop 
that  weighed  47  lbs.  per  measured  bushel. 
The  hull  is  thin  and  of  splendid  color. 

As  to  yield,  it  has  given  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  wherever  sown.  Around  100  bushels 
in  New  Jersey,  80,  82,  87,  89  and  92  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  New  York,  where  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  is  30  bushels;  117  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  Ohio,  crops  averaging  “just 
twice”  the  yield  of  common  oats  have  been 
reported  to  us  by  our  customers.  We  have 
only  about  25,000  bushels  to  offer  this  sea¬ 
son  and  the  price  is  right.  +* 

Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century  Oats 

Extra  early,  with  thin  hulled  grain  weigh¬ 
ing  34  to  38  lbs.  per  bushel  and  enormously 
productive.  Over  a  million  bushels  of  this 
variety  have  been  sold  by  our  house  since 
we  first  introduced  them  and  they  have 
given  general  satisfaction. 


ern  grown,  carefully  cured  and  show  a 
germination  of  above  90%,  in  fact  each  lot 
tested  to  date  has  an  average  of  above  95%. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint 
and  Gold  Nugget  /h— 

tions  where  ordinary  Flints  are  usual¬ 
ly  grown.  .And  from  the  following  Dent 
varieties,  you  can  certainly  select  the  kind 
for  your  farm  for  a  husking  crop  or  to  fill 
those  big  silos  of  yours.  .Improved  Learn¬ 
ing,  Mammoth  White  Dent,  Big  Red  Dent, 
Drought  Proof,  Early  Yellow  Dent  and 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn  and  Oats  are  thor¬ 
oughly  recleaned  and  screened  in  our  ware¬ 
houses,  tested  in  our  modern  laboratory  by 
a  Graduate  Seed  Analyst  who  is  a  member 
of  our  house  and  sold  under  Dibble’s  fa¬ 
mous  money-back-if-you-want-it  guaranty, 
subject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make  after 
the  seeds  have  been  in  your  possession  for 
not  over  10  days. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Corn 


List  c  o  m- 
prises  eight  va¬ 
rieties  that  we  have  found  “best  by  test” 
for  crop  or  the  silo.  All  stocks  are  north¬ 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  GATALOG 

The  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year. 
Price  List  quoting  Freight  Prepaid  |7 F 

Prices  and  Samples  for  Testing  *  Ixllilli 


Address:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Corn, 
Seed  Potatoes— Everything  for  the  Farm 
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ARMSTRONG 

SPraypuMP 

Over  250,000  in  Daily  Use 


THERE  is  no  better  pump  made  than  the  Armstrong 
Standard  Spray  Pump.  Thousands  of  farmers 
over  the  entire  country  are  proving  this  by  using 
it  daily  for  Fruit  Trees  —  Potato  and  Low  Growing 
Crops.  Applying  Cattle  and  Hog  Dip— Whitewashing 
Chicken  Houses,  etc,,  etc.  Use  with  bucket,  barrel 
or  knapsack.  Brass  extension  adjustable  for  spraying 
at  any  angle. 

Interchangeable  nozzles  make  possible  sprays  from 
a  fine  mist  to  a  straight  stream.  Brass  throughout— 
unaffected  by  chemicals— 5-year  guarantee. 

Write  for  folder,  “ Spraying  Simplified.” 

Order  direct  if  your  dealer  or  local  agent  can’t  supply  you. 

THE  ARMSTRONG  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

290  Seventh  Avenue  Huntington,  West  Va. 


Certified  True  to  Name 

Every  Tree  hears  the  seal  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  certifying  that  it  is  true  to  name. 
Add  to  this  the  hardiness  that  comes  from  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  climate  and  you  have  Trees  that  will  live  and  pay. 

Plant  the  Cortland  Apple 

Better  than  McIntosh  which  it  resembles.  Holds  firmly 
to  the  tree — ripens  late.  Keeps  in  common  storage  un¬ 
til  January.  Awarded  Wilder  Medal — immensely  popular. 
We  have  a  large  stock  of  thrifty  1-yr.  Cortland  Trees, 
ready  for  early  shipment. 

Write  for  our  two  FREE  Catalogs.  One  deals  with 
Fruits,  the  other  with  Ornamentals. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  in  1890 


Guaranteed  FruitTrees  FromSpecial-Selected  Buds 

Reliable  Stock  Over500  acres  under  cultivation  right  in  the  heart  of  the  famous 

esponsible  Grower  Finger  Lakes  region.  Our  Packing  and  Shipping  plant  alone 
ight  Price  covers  over  100,000  sq.  ft.  Visitors  always  welcome. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  1926  CATALOG 
Finger  Lakes  catalog  is  full  of  suggestions  and  valuable  information  for  the 
fruit-grower,  farm,  garden  and  lawn.  Complete  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreens,  Roses  and  Perennials. 

FINGER  LAKES  NURSERIES  400  Washington  St.  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


MUSKRATS 


N.  Y.  and  Eastern—  Winter  Average  $1 .70 
N.  Y.  and  Eastern — Fall  Average  .  .  1.30 

Other  States — Winter  Average  .  .  .  1-5® 

Other  States — Fall  Average .  1.20 

SMALL  KITS  DAMAGED 
AT  VALUE 

BROWN  WEASELS 

Prime  Average .  $1.50 

SEND  AT  ONCE 
SMALL  OR  LARGE  LOTS 


J.  HENRY  STICHT 

131  West  25th  St.,  New  York 


SCOTT’S 

Seed  Guide 

Every  farmer  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  which 
contains  valuable  information  on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy 
Beans,  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture  Mixtures,  Corn, 
etc  Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better  crops  and  greater 
profits.  Written  in  plain  English  so  anyone  can  under¬ 
stand  it.  It  is  the  best  Seed  Guide  we  have  ever  offered. 
Write  for  free  copy  today.  We  pay  freight . 

•  O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  COMPANY 
12  Fifth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


Golden  Champlain 

CANTALOUPE 

Again  paid  handsome  profits  in  1925.  All  other  va¬ 
rieties  failed  in  many  localities.  Our  method  re¬ 
moves  the  most  risk  from  melon  growing.  Let  us 
help  you  like  we  have  thousands  of  others.  Write 
for  ilustrated  folder  to  the  originators  of  the  earliest 
57-day  cantaloupe. 

H.  J.  WALRATH  &  SONS  E.  1-E  Conneaut,  Ohio 


Half  Price— Winter  Sale 


Horticultural  Notes 


Reddening  Evergreen 
Branches 

What  is  the  cause  and  cure  of  a  blue 
spruce  turning  red  near  the  inside  near 
the  bottom  of  the  tree?  A  friend  says  it 
is  a  disease  caused  by  the  red  spider. 

Campello,  Mass.  a.  J. 

Red  spider  may  be  responsible  for  the 
reddened  branches  but  more  likely  it  is 
borers,  Winter  injury,  or  sun  scorch.  Red 
spider  is  found  on  almost  every  kind  of 
plant  and  is  especially  severe  in  dry  sea¬ 
sons.  Apple  trees  in  Eastern  America 
have  been  severely  attacked  by  this  mite 
the  past  year,  resulting  in  gray  looking 
foliage.  But  ordinarily  this  pest  is  not  of 
large  importance.  If  an  examination  of 
the  tree  shows  these  tiny  orange  or 
brownish  creatures  it  is  entirely  prac¬ 
tical  to  sprinkle  the  tree  with  water 
every  day  or  so.  Anything  of  this  kind 
will  give  protection  against  the  mite.  As 
has  been  said,  however,  it  is  more  likely 
that  borers  have  riddled  a  branch,  that 
roots  have  been  winter  injured,  or  that 
drouth  conditions  have  produced  the  red¬ 
dening.  H.  B.  T. 

Effect  of  Mangels  Upon 
Following  Vegetable 
Crops 

Last  Spring  we  found  it  suited  best 
to  plant  part  of  our  garden  on  land  that 
had  been  in  mangels  the  year  before.  It 
was  planted  in  celery,  sweet  corn,  toma¬ 
toes  and  cucumbers.  The  tomatoes  were 
as  fine  as  any  I  have  ever  seen,  cucumbers 
a  good  average  crop.  The  celery  was 
slow  in  starting,  and  never  made  a  good 
crop,  but  the  sweet  corn  simply  refused 
to  grow.  It  would  fall  when  we  had 
rain  and  never  eared  to  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  This  on  land  that  was  heavily 
manured  and  limed  the  year  before  for 
mangels,  and  where  we  would  expect  to 
get  150  bushels  of  ears  of  field  corn  to 
the  acre.  While  the  loss  on  this  half 
acre  plot  was  not  very  great,  it  was 
enough  to  make  me  reluctant  to  plant 
either  celery  or  corn  following  mangels. 
As  we  could  see  neither  worms,  fungus 
nor  aphis,  and  the  tomatoes  and  cucum¬ 
bers  on  each  side  of  the  corn  and  the 
weeds  in  the  corn  rows  made  such  rank 
growth,  we  suspected  toxic  effect  of  the 
mangels.  For  some  of  these  crops  we 
consider  we  have  $100  invested  when  the 
crop  is  planted — fertilizer,  seeds,  plants 
and  labor — enough  to  make  us  keep  our 
eyes  open  and  our  ears  to  the  ground. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.  a.  t.  b. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  lowest  yield  of 
onions  was  on  plots  which  had  previously 
grown  mangels,  while  Red-top  and  Alsike 
clover  land  gave  the  highest  yields  of 
onions.  Turnip  and  cabbage  land  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  short  onion  crop  also.  There 
is  little  more  than  this  known.  But  in 


directed  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  on  the  second  count,  and  the  pen¬ 
alty  was  imposed.  Rupa  could  not  be 
successfully  prosecuted  for  the  theft  of 
the  trees  even  though  he  had  taken  them. 
He  had  to  be  reached  by  another  law, 
that  covering  growing  crops.  Fruit  trees, 
even  though  pulled  out  of  the  soil,  remain 
in  the  class  of  real  estate.  Their  status, 
however,  Changes  the  moment  the  thief 
lays  the  trees  on  the  ground  before  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  carry  them  away. 

The  simple  act  of  laying  the  uprooted 
fruit  trees  on  the  ground  converts  them, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  from  real  estate 
into  personal  property,  and  when  such 
is  carried  away  the  act  becomes  theft. 
While  there  was  not  any  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  jurors  that  Rupa  took  the 
trees  away  from  the  Platt  place,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that 
he  had  laid  them  on  the  ground  after 
having  pulled  them  from  the  soil,  hence 
they  were  not  converted  into  the  class  of 
personal  property,  but  remained,  even 
though  carried  away,  real  estate. 


“What  kind  of  a  time  did  you  have  up 
to  Kansas  City,  Burt?”  asked  an  ac¬ 
quaintance.  “Fine,  thanks!”  replied 
Burt  Blurt  of  Petunia,  who  was  just 
back  from  a  visit  to  the  big  burg.  “I 
was  held  up  on  the  street  only  twice, 
and  a  policeman  shooting  at  a  bank  rob¬ 
ber  missed  me,  or  just  about  as  good — 
one  bullet  went  through  the  tail  of  my 
coat,  and  didn’t  even  sting  me.” — Kansas 
City  Star. 
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Good  glazed  sash  for  chicken  houses,  etc.  12c 
a  foot,  42"  enamelled  drain  board  sinks  com¬ 
plete  $20.  20x24”  Pedestal  lavatories  $16.  Low 
down  china  tank  toilets  with  mahogany  seat 
$23.  Warehouse  full  of  everything  in  plumb¬ 
ing,  sash,  doors  and  other  high  class  ma¬ 
terial  at  big  saving.  Colonial  mantels,  etc. 

SOUTHARD  CO.  (Pioneer  House  Wreckers) 

Esl.  46yrs.  63  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York  (15th  St.) 


The  Rockfall  Nursery  Co. 

Rocklall,  Connecticut 

Offering  Certified  Fruit  Trees  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  for  1935-526 

Ask  About  Our  New  CORTLAND  APPLES 

Full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs.  Get  our  Catalogue. 


SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Dusting 
T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St.  New  York 

This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


To  make  room  for  Spring  goods,  we  are 
sacrificing  a  lot 

GLADIOLUS 

Gorgeous  mixture  of  rare  kinds,  50  for  $1  or  100  for  $1.60. 
Chrysanthemums — 2  year-old  clumps,  all  colors,  field 
grown,  12  for  $1. 

Assortment  of  rare  Canna  Bulbs— all  colors,  12  for  $1. 
12  Giant  Dahlia  Bulbs— all  different,  for  $1. 

All  color  Peonies—  (3  to  6  eyes)  4  for  $1  or  12  for  $2.60. 
Alt  Orders  Postpaid 

ATCO  FLORAL  GARDENS  -  Atco,  If.  J. 


SENSATION  — One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  75  bushels  and 
upward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 
You  should  by  all  mean9  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  1 5,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Raspberry  Plants 

The  plants  we  offer  have  been  twice  inspected  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  New  York  and  Vermont 
and  are  DISEASE  FREE.  They  are  carefully  dug  and 
the  red  varieties  are  graded  to  three-sixteenth  inches 
diameter  for  No.  1  plants.  Our  black  and  purple  tip 
plants  are  fresh  dug. 'not  storage  plants.  Our  varieties  : 
Latham.  Cuthbert,  St.  Regis,  Herbert,  King,  Marlboro, 
Idaho,  Plum  Farmer  and  Columbian  are  TRUE-TO- 
NAME,  and  we  do  not  substitute  without  permission. 
10JS  discount  on  early  orders. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  of  Berry  Plants, 

Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Perennials 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  Putney,  Vermont 

“Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy” 


n  $  onnrnnu  ni  ,  dewberry,  strawberry 
KASrKrKKY  r  ank  blackberry  grape  Etc 

lUldl  DLiIyIV  1  I  MUIS  flsPflRfl6us  flND  RHUBARB 


Roots.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  Catalog. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Ailock  Farm  Strain  Asparagus 

selected  seed.  Atlock  Farms,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J 


the  words  of  one  vegetable  authority : 
“The  effect  of  crops  on  those  which  fol¬ 
low  should  he  given  consideration  regard¬ 
less  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  observed.”  And  this  is  good  ad¬ 
vice.  H.  B-  T. 


Fruit  Trees  and  Real  Estate 

We  had  this  out  in  that  Pennsylvania 
case  where  a  man  who  had  stolen  fruit 
from  a  tree  was  found  not  guilty  since 
such  fruit  is  real  estate — which,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  cannot  be  stolen.  The 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  fixed  that  up. 
by  making  a  new  law  definitely  covering 
the  taking  of  farm  produce.  Wow  we 
have  a  somewhat  similar  case  in  Connec¬ 
ticut — reported  in  the  (New  Haven  Jour¬ 
nal-Courier: 

Though  found  not  guilty  of  the  theft 
of  16  fruit  trees  Joseph  Rupa,  a  Mil¬ 
ford  farmer,  was  fined  $100  and  sent  to 
jail  for  six  months  by  Judge  Walter  M. 
Pickett  in  the  Criminal  Common  Pleas 
Court  yesterday,  for  the  carrying  away 
of  the  very  same  trees.  Rupa  took  16 
apple  and  peach  trees  from  an  orchard 
owned  by  George  N.  Platt  and  planted 
them  on  his  own  place.  After  his  con¬ 
viction  in  the  Milford  court  on  a  theft 
charge  Rupa  appealed.  Meantime  the 
Platt  trees  disappeared  from  the  Rupa 
place  and  no  one  knows  today  what  be¬ 
came  of  them,  except  the  prisoner.  When 
the  case  came  to  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  the  prosecutor  iadded  a  second 
count  to  the  first  count  of  theft,  namely, 
the  crime  of  entering  the  land  of  another 
and  carrying  away  growing  crops. 

When  the  case  was  ready  to  go  to  the 
jury  the  prosecutor  bethought  himself  of 
the  fiction  in  the  law,  which  classes  fruit 
trees  as  part  of  the  real  estate,  and  as 
real  estate,  cannot  be  stolen  the  charge 
of  theft  did  not  hold,  hence  the  jury  was 
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The  Advantages  of  ONE-PROFIT— Illustrated 


Why  Studebaker  can  sell  for  $1195  this 
Standard  Six  Coach  ( Unit-Built ) 


THIS  fine  motor  car  is  possible  at  the  price  only 
because  of  One-Profit  manufacture,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  pictures  above. 

Few  “manufacturers”  have  foundries,  forges,  etc., 
to  make  their  own  engines — yet  one-fifth  of  the  cost 
of  a  car  is  in  the  engine.  Even  fewer  build  their 
own  bodies — yet  one-third  of  the  cost  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  is  in  the  body. 

Studebaker*s  Unique  Facilities 

Not  only  does  Studebaker  make  all  bodies  and  all 
engines  used  in  Studebaker  cars,  but  also  all 
clutches,  gear  sets,  springs,  differentials,  steering 
gears,  brakes,  axles,  gray-iron  castings  and  drop 
forgings.  Only  Ford  in  the  low-price  field  and 
Studebaker  in  the  fine-car  field  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  such  complete  manufacturing  facilities. 

One- Profit  manufacture  cuts  into  the  vital  “heavy 
cost”  spots  of  a  car  .  .  .  spots  where  savings  count 
the  most. 

These  major  savings,  which  Studebaker  achieves 
by  eliminating  profits  of  outside  parts  and  body 
makers,  are  passed  on  to  the  users  of  Studebaker 
cars.  They  are  represented  by  better  materials, 
finer  workmanship  and  more  equipment — all  at  a 


low  price— -as  in  the  Standard  Six  Coach  here 
illustrated. 

Studebaker  facilities  result,  too,  in  Unit-Built  con¬ 
struction — in  cars  designed,  engineered  and  built 
as  units.  The  hundreds  of  parts  used  in  a  Stude¬ 
baker  car  function  together  as  a  unit,  resulting  in 
longer  life,  greater  riding  comfort  and  higher  resale 
value  for  you.  Thousands  of  miles  of  excess  trans¬ 
portation  thus  are  built  into  Studebaker  cars. 

And  "No- Yearly-Models” 

As  a  natural  outgrowth  of  these  two  factors,  a  third 
great  advantage  to  the  buyer  is  attained  —  “No- 
Yearly-Models.”  Because  all  phases  of  manufacture 
are  directly  under  Studebaker  control,  Studebaker 
cars  are  constantly  kept  up-to-date.  Improvements 
are  continually  added,  not  saved  up  for  spectacular 
annual  announcements  which  make  cars  artificially 
obsolete.  Resale  values  are  thus  stabilized. 

Consider  these  advantages  before  deciding  on  any 
car  priced  above  $1000.  And  remember  that  Stude¬ 
baker’s  assets  of  $100,000,000,  free  of  bank  loans 
and  bonded  indebtedness,  are  assurance  that  your 
Studebaker  car  will  never  be  an  “orphan.” 

By  all  means  see  the  One-Profit  Standard  Six 
Coach.  Find  out  for  yourself  how  One- Profit  manu¬ 
facture  means  extra  value  for  you. 


of  a  Car’s  Cost 
is  in  the  Body 


The  lowest  priced 
closed  car  ever  offered 
by  Studebaker 

and  the  world* s  most  powerful  car 
of  its  size  and  weight 

Thirty-one  makes  have  5-passenger  closed 
models  which  cost  from  $50  to  $1,990  more 
than  the  Studebaker  Standard  Six  Coach, 
but  have  less  rated  horsepower. 

Based  upon  the  rating  of  the  Society  o£ 
Automotive  Engineers,  the  Studebaker 
Standard  Six  is  the  world’s  most  powerful 
car  of  its  size  and  weight. 

It  is  an  unusually  comfortable  car  with 
much  more  room  than  the  average  coach.  It 
seats  five  passengers  with  ample  leg  and 
head  room — with  room  to  enter  or  leave 
without  disturbing  occupant  of  folding  seat. 
Extra  long  springs  give  protection  from 
road  shock.  Full-size  balloon  tires  add  to 
its  riding  ease. 

In  the  Standard  Six  Coach  we  use  north¬ 
ern  ash  and  maple  in  the  body  framework-^ 
the  same  as  in  our  Big  Six  models. 

In  its  complete  equipment  there’s  a  gaso¬ 
line  gauge  on  the  dash,  an  8-day  clock,  auto¬ 
matic  windshield  cleaner,  rear-view  mirror, 
ash  receiver,  cowl  ventilator,  stop  light, 
dome  light,  tire  carrier  locked  by  the  same 
key  that  controls  the  door  and  the  coinci¬ 
dental  lock  to  ignitiqn  and  steering  wheeL 
Spark  control  is  automatic  and  there’s  a 
safety  lighting  control  on  the  steering  wheel. 

Any  of  the  dealers  below  will  gladly 
demonstrate  this  car  and  finance  its  pur¬ 
chase  on  Studebaker’s  fair  and  liberal  Budget 
Payment  Plan — no  other  offers  lower  time- 
payment  rates. 

Studebaker 

Standard  Six  Coach 

$1  1  QC  — freight  and 
'||  war  tax  extra 

Under  Studebaker’s  fair  and  liberal  Budget  Payment 
Plan,  this  Coach  may  be  purchased  by  making  a  small 
down  payment.  No  other  car  offers  lower  time-pay¬ 
ment  rates. 


Authorized  Studebaker  Sales  and  Service  throughout  the  State 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMS — Dell  Greenley  &  Sons 
AKRON— A.  C.  Hollenbeck 
ALBANY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 

ALBION— E.  Kirk  Bell 
AMSTERDAM — Amsterdam  Motor 
Sales  Co. 

ANTWERP— Alton’s  Garage 
ARCADE — Reynolds  &  Kohler 
ASTORIA — Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ATTICA— C.  R.  Stroh 
AUBURN — George  H.  Leonard 
AVON — Cullinan  Bros. 

BABYLON— Richard  S.  Ewell 
BALDWINSVILLE— Van  Wie  Motor 
Sales 

BALLSTON  SPA — Roy  C.  Vrooman 
BARKER — Barker  Garage 
BATAVIA — Chas.  Mancnso  &  Son 
BATH— D.  S.  Rider 
BAY  SHORE — Barrett-Delemarre 
BINGHAMTON— Baxter-Murray 
Motor  Co. 

BOONVILLE— E.  L.  Woolley 
BREWSTER — Brewster  Garage 
BRIDGEHAMPTON— Tucker  &  Mur¬ 
ray  Co. 

BROCKPORT — Economy  Motor  Co. 
BUFFALO — Meyer  Motor  Car  Co.,  Inc. 
CALEDONIA— Harold  S.  Callan 
CALLICOON — Thomjas  F.  Bennedum 
CANAJOHARIE — Canajoharie  Motor 
Sales 

CAPE  VINCENT— Leon  L.  Peo 
Garage  Co. 

CARTHAGE— Carthage  Mtr.  Car  Co. 
COBLESKILL— Motor  Inn  Auto  Co., 
Ino. 

CEDARHURST — Donner  Auto  Sales 
Co. 

CHATEAUGAY— L.  G.  Ryan  &  Co. 
CLAYTON— Francis  M.  McKinley 
CLIFTON  SPRINGS— Francis  J. 
Maslyn 

CLYDE — Arthur  L.  Schlede 


CLYMER— W.  J.  Deuink 
COBLESKILL— Young  &  Fox,  Inc. 
COHOES — Hunter  &  Fonda,  Inc. 
COLLINS  CENTER— L.  A,  Johengen 
CORNING— W.  J.  Morrow,  Inc. 
CORTLAND— Clifford  M.  Smith 
DANSVILLE— Fred  G.  Mullett 
DELEVAN— T.  Jay  Titus 
DELHI — Delhi  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Ino. 
DE  RUYTER— Hays  &  Wood 
DOBBS  FERRY— Blue  Ribbon  Service 
Co. 

DUNKIRK— Henry  Schafer 
E.  AURORA— W.  A.  Kelver 
E.  ROCHESTER— George  H.  Ano 
ELMHURST— Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ELMIRA — Silvertown  Motor  Co. 
FALCONER — Progressive  Mach.  & 

FAR  ROCKAWAY— Donner  Auto 
Sales  Co. 

FAUST— Fred  Lang 
FLORAL  PARK— Westpfal  Motors 
FLUSHING— Howatt  &  Lee.  Inc. 
FRANKLINVILLE— Ernest  Stringham 
FREEPORT — Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
FULTON— Geo.  E.  DeWolfe 
GENESEO — F.  P.  Conlon 
GENEVA — Geneva  Auto  Co. 

GLEN  COVE — Gregory  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
GLENS  FALLS— Barber  Sales  Corp. 
GLOVERSVILLE — Busse  &  Conover 
GOUVERNEUR— W.  E.  Lytle 
GRANVILLE— L.  A.  Rathbun 
GREAT  NECK — Russell  B.  Collins 
GREENWICH— David  Carnohan 
HAMBURG— W.  Henry  Bruce 
HAMILTON— E.  C.  Still’s  Garage 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON— A,  F 
Murphy 

HEMPSTEAD— Baldwin  Motor  Co. 
HIGHLAND  FALLS— Weyan’t  Gar. 
HOLLEY — John  J.  Burns 
HONEOYE  FALLS— Fred  C.  Stetner 
HORNELL— C.  A.  Burdett 
HUDSON — The  Crescent  Garage 
HUNTINGTON— Walter  H.  Flessel 


ITHACA — J.  B.  Lang.  Eng.  &  Gar.  Co. 
JAMESTOWN— Wm.  N.  Gokey 
JOHNSTOWN— The  Best  Garage 
JORDAN— The  Motor  Inn 
KINGSTON— Van  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 
LAKE  PLACID— D.  W.  Jenney.  Inc. 
LAKEVILLE— E.  I.  Tripp 
LANCASTER— Gordon  J.  Walter 
LEROY — Chas.  Mancuso  &  Son 
LEWIS— D.  M.  Johnson 
LEWISTON— Fred  Seick 
LIBERTY — Liberty  Auto  Sales  Co. 
LOCKPORT— Turkey  Motor  Car  Co. 
LOWVILLE — Schantz  Bros. 
LYNBROOK— Smith  &  Goodall.  Ino. 
LYONS— Arthur  L.  Schiede 
MALONE— L.  G.  Ryan  &  Co. 

MANLIUS — Jacob  Cohen 
MARLBORO — Sundstrom  Motor  Co. 
MASSENA— F»ank  Payment 
MECHANCISVILLE— Cowen’s  Garage 
Co. 

MEDINA— Clark  H.  Butts 
MIDDLETOWN— Creeden  &  Addy 
MILLBROOK— Ralph  Waterman 
MINEOL  A— Wallace  Motors 
MONROE — Central  Garage 
MONTICELLO— Blue  Ribbon  Auto 
Sales 

MONTOUR  FALLS— A.  V.  Covert  & 
Son 

MORAVIA — M.  E.  Springer 
MT.  KISCO— Mt.  Kisco  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
MT.  MORRIS— F.  P.  Conlon 
Mt.  VERNON — Clover  Motor  Sales 
NAPLES— H.  P.  Parish 
NEWARK — Newark  Garage  Co. 
NEWBURGH— James  S.  Tyler 
NEW  ROCHELLE— Clover  Motor  Sales 
NEW  YORK — Studebaker  Corporation 
of  America 

NIAGARA  FALLS— Wm.  McVittie 
NORTH  CREEK — Pereau’s  Garage 
NORTHVILLE— Edgar  Roberts 
NORWICH— L.  A.  Cevasco 
NUNDA— C.  H.  Holmes 
NYACK — Albert  A.  Coneys 


OGDENSBURG— J.  Frank  Sharp 
OLD  FORGE — Woodruff  Bros. 

OLEAN — Fred  W.  Forness,  Jr. 
ONEONTA — Dibble-Wheeler  Motors, 
Inc. 

OSSINING — Comelis  Motors 
OSWEGO — Cayuga  Garage,  Inc. 
OWEGO— Burt  W.  Miller 
OYSTER  BAY — Stedman  Motor  Co., 
Inc. 

PALMYRA — Red  Pole  Garage 
PARMA— Albert  E.  Smith 
PEEKSKILL — Snowden  &  Janney,  Inc. 
PENN  YAN— H.  B.  Parish 
PERRY— S.  T.  Gilboy 
PINE  PLAINS — Tremper’s  Garage 
PLATTSBURG— L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PLEASANT VILLE — H.  P.  Brundage 
PORT  CHESTER— Clover  Motor  Sales 
PORT  HENRY— L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PORT  JEFFERSON— J.  S.  Kessler 
PORT  JERVIS — Port  Jervis  Garage 
PORT  RICHMOND— Island  Motor 
Corp. 

PORT  WASHINGTON— Seaman  & 
HICKS 

POTSDAM— J.  R.  Lindley 
POUGHKEEPSIE— A.  F.  Allen  Motor 
Corp. 

PULASKI — Pulaski  Motor  Supply  Co. 
RAN30MVILLE— Glenn  H.  Foote 
RAVENA — Snyder  Bros. 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS— C.  B.  Os¬ 
trander 

RIPLEY— White  Star  Garage  Co. 
ROCHESTER— Gallagher  Motor  Co. 
ROCKAWAY  BEACH— Donner  Auto 
Sales 

ROCKVILLE  CENTER— Smith  & 
Goodall 

ROME — Corts-Kenyon  Motor  Car  Co. 
ROSLYN — Seaman  &  Hicks 
SALAMANCA — Frank  A.  Forness 
SALEM — J.  Leland  Sherman 
SARANAC  LAKE— Taylor  &  Jackson 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS— Roy  C. 
Vrooman 


SCHENECTADY— R.  D.  Thomson. 

Inc. 

SCHUYLERVILLE— Paul  A.  Hespelt 
SENECA  FALLS — Mike  Cosentino 
SHORTSVILLE— George  D.  McGurk 
SILVER  SPRINGS— L.  R.  Grover 
SINCLAIRVILLE— Carl  E.  Peterson 
SKANEATELES— R.  V.  Surdam 
SNYDER — Anthony  Fisher 
SODUS— W.  W.  Dufloo 
S.  DAYTON— S.  E.  Brown 
STAPLETON— Island  Motor  Corp. 
STONY  POINT— Stony  Point  Garage 
SUFFERN— Irven  Shuart 
SYRACUSE— Gere  &  Willis,  Inc. 
TARRYTOWN — Augustine  F.  Murphy, 
Inc. 

TONAWANDA — Echo  Motor  Co. 
TOTTENVILLE— Island  Motor  Corp. 
TROY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 
TRUMANSBURG— A.  I.  Stover 
TUXEDO  PARK— Garage  Co.  of 
Tuxedo 

UTICA— The  Welch  Motor  Car  Co. 
VALOIS — Valois  Garage 
VARYSBURG — Varysburg  Garage,  Ino. 
VESPER — French  &  Pierce 
WALTON— D.  W.  Coulter 
WARSAW— S.  J.  Crawford 
WASSAIC — Morse,  Stevens  &  Smith 
WATERTOWN— Ward  P.  Smith 
WAYLAND— Mark  M.  Bowles 
WEBSTER — Bonenblust  &  Buckman 
WEEDSPORT— W.  H.  Smith  &  Son 
WELLSVILLE— Fred  D.  Rice 
WESTFIELD — Grape  Belt  Motor  Co. 
WESTHAMPTON  BEACH— Westhamp- 
ton  Beach  Garage 
WHITEHALL — Barter  Sales  Corp. 
WHITE  PLAINS — Russell  Motor  Co. 
WHITNEY  POINT— N.  W.  Tappan 
WILTON— J.  W.  Angell 
WOLCOTT— G.  R.  Carkner  &  Son 
YONKERS— Sax  &  Rosenfeld,  Inc. 
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0neTaxYou 

Can  Dodsfe 


CROP  experts  figure  that  weeds  cost  American 
farmers  every  year  more  than  twice  the  amount 
they  pay  in  county  taxes.  In  one  Northern  state 
farmers  were  docked  over  $2,000,000  on  account  of  weeds 
in  grain  alone. 

The  magnified  photographs  above,  of  Alsike  Clover 
seed,  show  why  some  planters  pay  a  high  weed  tax. 

Circle  1  shows  a  magnified  sample  of  seed  cleaned  by 
ordinary  methods.  It  is  easily  cleaned  up  to  this  point 
and  can  be  sold  cheap  at  a  nice  profit.  Many  farmers 
“save  money”  by  buying  it  in  this  state.  It  doesn’t 
look  dangerous,  but — 

Look  at  Circle  2 — “screenings”  removed  from  the 
eeed  in  Circle  1  by  special  re-cleaning.  Here  you  can 
detect  seeds  of  Canada  Thistle,  Buckhorn  and  Quack 
Grass — every  one  a  familiar  item  on  annual  weed  bills. 
Circle  3  shows  what  was  left  of  the  seed  after  it  had 
been  given  a  special  re-cleaning.  Note  the  difference. 
“Pine  Tree”  Clovers  comply  with  all  state  laws. 


“The  Harvest  In  The  Bag” 

a  new  book  of  facts  on  seed  testing  and  seed  judging 
shows  how  you  can  dodge  your  share  of  this  enormous 
tax.  No  matter  where  you  buy  your  seed  it  will  help  you 
select  the  best.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  free  copyg  or  write 

The  Albert  Dickinson  Co. 

BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Craver-Dickinson  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo  -  Binghamton 
Nungesser-Dickinson  Seed  Co.,  New  York 

Distributors  -  Barber  &  Bennett,  Albany 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  Iij  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of-  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  he  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  Wes!  30th  St.,  New  York 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Pumping  Water  from  Lake 

I  wish  to  have  a  water  system  in¬ 
stalled  to  provide  for  the  stock.  I  wish 
to  draw  water  from  Lake  Oneida,  a  dis¬ 
tance  not  exceeding  500  ft.  and  an  eleva¬ 
tion  not  more  than  22  ft.  This  would  be 
about  the  limit  for  a  pump  to  raise,  I 
think.  Would  it  be  possible  to  install 
an  electric  outfit  at  the  barn  and  draw 
the  water  ?  K.  H.  P. 

Clay,  N.  Y. 

If  the  distances  are  no  greater  than 
you  say  a  good  pump  placed  at  the  barn 
and  connected  to  the  lake  with  a  large, 
carefully  laid  suction  line  should  give 
satisfactory  service.  There  is  a  possi¬ 
bility,  however,  that  the  lift  is  a  little 
greater  than  you  think,  for  this  reason  I 
would  suggest  that  you  get  a  reliable 
dealer  to  look  the  situation  over  and 
guarantee  his  job  if  the  pump  is  placed 
at  the  barn.  Placing  the  pump  at  the 
barn  has  many  advantages,  hut  on  the 
other  hand  the  expense  for  piping  will 
be  considerably  more,  and  the  pump  will 
have  to  be  kept  in  much  better  condition 
to  work  successfully. 

Unless  you  have  commercial  current 
I  would  not  advise  putting  in  a  motor- 
driven  pump  for  watering  cattle.  It  costs 
too  much  to  use  storage  battery  current 
for  this  purpose,  better  pump  with  the 
engine  direct.  Where  commercial  cur¬ 
rent  is  available,  however,  it  makes  an 
excellent  power  for  this  purpose.  The 
current  from  the  home  lighting  plant  is 
just  as  convenient,  the  only  objection  is 
the  cost  of  this  form  of  power  compared 
with  the  power  furnished  by  the  gasoline 
engine  direct. 


Increasing  Flow  from  Pump 

What  volume  of  water  can  be  expected 
from  a  hand  pump  when  the  cylinder  is 
at  the  bottom  of  an  open  well,  26  ft.  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  with  a  driven  pipe  54 
ft.  below  that?  When  newly  washed 
the  present  pump  throws  about  half  a 
pint  to  the  stroke.  I  have  been  wonder¬ 
ing  if  that  is  all  that  can  be  expected,  or 
whether  a  change  in  pump  or  a  change 
in  cylinder  would  increase  the  flow  with¬ 
out  unduly  increasing  the  labor,  c.  B. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Where  water  is  available  within  prac¬ 
tical  suction  distance  the  volume  of  wa¬ 
ter  discharged  by  the  pump  is  practically 
equal  to  the  cross  section  of  the  cylinder 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  stroke 
when  bucket  leathers  and  valves  are  in 
good  condition. 

As  I  understand  your  letter  however, 
you  have  a  dry  well  in  the  bottom  of 
which  a  pipe  is  driven  and  the  pump 
connected  to  this.  In  this  case  the  water 
level  may  be  at  near  the  maximum  suc¬ 
tion  distance  below  the  cylinder  or  the 
water  supply  itself  may  be  low.  If  the 
pump  is  connected  to  the  top  of  this 
driven  pipe  or  if  the  water  level  is  low 
the  pump  will  work  with  sort  of  a  rub¬ 
bery  feeling,  the  handle  tending  to  snap 
upward  when  released.  This  condiion 
cannot  of  course,  be  remedied  by  re¬ 
pairing  the  pump,  as  it  is  a  cause  out¬ 
side  of  the  pump.  If  the  pump  is  defec¬ 
tive  and  water  is  slipping  past  the 
plunger  or  valves  it  will  work  with  com¬ 
parative  ease. 


Building  a  Cow  Stable 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  cow  stable 
for  20  Guernsey  cows  ;  expect  to  join  it 
on  a  66  ft.  barn.  Cows  would  stand  in 
one  row  and  face  the  barn.  I  would  like 
to  build  it  so  I  could  sell  grade  A  milk, 
but  as  economical  as  possible.  Could 
you  give  me  any  suggestions  on  it?  What 
do  you  think  it  would  cost?  A.  H.  s. 

Cairo,  N.  Y. 

Anything  conducive  to  cleanliness  will 
be  'found  an  economy  in  the  long  run. 
The  barn  should  be  ceiled  inside  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  smooth  wall  and  should  have  a 
well-laid  concrete  floor.  In  addition  it 
should  have  windows  aggregating  four 
square  feet  of  glass  per  cow,  and  should 
have  a  ventilating  system  capable  of 
maintaining  a  supply  of  pure  air  in  the 
stable.  A  rough  rule  is  to  allow  one 
square  foot  of  outtake  flue  for  every  four 
to  five  cows.  Intakes  will  amount  to 


about  the  same,  but  should  be  well  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  Avails,  while  the  outtake 
flues  should  be  large,  in  this  case  not 
over  one  or  two. 

The  milk  room  should  be  located  out¬ 
side  and  proAfide  facilities  for  quickly 
cooling  the  milk  after  draAving  it  from 
the  cows,  as  Avell  as  means  for  washing 
and  sterilizing  the  milking  equipment. 

The  cost  is  very  difficult  to  get  at.  By 
obtaining  costs  of  similar  constructions 
in  your  locality  you  can  get  at  it  as 
closely  as  it  is  possible  to  do. 

Cement  Floor ;  Raising 
Chimney 

1.  Hoav  many  cubic  yards  sand  and 
bags  cement  will  it  take  to  cement  chick¬ 
en-house  flooi*,  16  ft.  by  80  ft.?  Mixture 
one  to  seven  and  cement  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  one  inch  thick.  2.  A  small 
house  is  built  on  ground.  I  wish  to 
raise  2  ft.  and  build  cellar  underneath. 
The  chimney  is  built  of  cement  chimney 
blocks  16  in.  square  and  rests  on  ground. 
Oan  you  give  me  any  information  how 
to  raise  chimney  Avhen  raising  the  house 
Avith  as  small  a  leak  or  no  leak  at  the 
roof?  Some  way  to  fix  base  of  chimney 
to  floor.  j.  a. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

1.  A  floor  16  x  SO  ft.  1  in.  in  thickness 
Avould  contain  about  107  cubic  feet,  and 
if  laid  from  a  cement  mortar  mixed  in 
the  proportions  of  one  part  cement  to 
four  parts  sand  would  require  approxi¬ 
mately  30  bags  of  cement.  I  Avould  not 
expect  a  floor  laid  so  thin  to  be  per¬ 
manent,  hoAvever,  and  would  suggest 
that  gravel  or  crushed  stone  is  added 
and  the  floor  slab  made  at  least  3  in.  in 
thickness. 

2.  As  to  raising  the  chimney,  the 
method  for  getting  at  this  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  man  on  the  ground.  Will  it 
not  be  possible  to  make  a  sufficiently 
large  hole  beneath  the  center  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  jack  while  the  edges  are  still 
supported  by  the  ground?  After  raising 
the  chimney  can  be  built  in  beneath  in 
the  reATerse  order.  Doubtless  the  most 
practicable  and  satisfactory  way  of  doing 
the  work  Avould  be  to  take  the  chimney 
down  and  then  rebuild  it  after  the  build¬ 
ing  had  been  raised. 


Cost  of  Concrete  Road 

Can  you  tell  me  about  Avhat  it  Avould 
cost  to  concrete  a  road  16  ft.  wide,  one 
mile  long?  What  is  rate  by  large  con¬ 
tracts.  *  J.  J.  J. 

Masontown,  Pa. 

Some  figures  from  the  Department  of 
Highways  are  condensed  as  follows : 

A  representative  price  for  concrete 
varies  Avith  the  conditions  under  Avhieh 
it  is  placed,  and  will  range  from  $8  to 
$10  per  cubic  yard.  This  price  includes 
stone,  sand,  forms,  etc.,  but  does  not  in¬ 
clude  cement  or  reinforcing  material, 
which  are  both  purchased  under  sepa¬ 
rate  items.  This  would  add  approxi¬ 
mately  $6  per  cubic  yard  to  the  cost. 
Cost  for  concrete  as  used  in  farm  prac¬ 
tice  will  run  about.  $9  per  cubic  yard. 
Assuming  that  the  grading  is  all  done 
and  that  the  concrete  is  laid  6  in.  thick, 
the  cost  should  range  from  $14,148  to 
$23,580  per  mile. 


Radiator  from  Tank  Heater 

Is  it  practical  and  successful  to  use 
a  coal-burning  hot-water  heater  for  Ava- 
ter  tank,  and  have  connections  Avith  a 
hot-Avater  radiator  to  heat  a  room?  Heat¬ 
er  and  tank  to  be  in  kitchen,  radiator  in 
room  adjoining.  M.  E.  A. 

A  radiator  can  be  connected  as  you 
suggest  and  will  give  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  provided  the  heater  has  capacity  to 
carry  it.  Your  local  dealer  should  look 
this  over  to  insure  that  your  grate  area 
or  heater  capacity  and  the  radiating  sur¬ 
face  of  your  heating  coil  are  balanced ; 
that  is,  the  radiating  surface  must  be 
kept  within  the  capacity  of  the  heater. 


Mrs.  Bing:  “Oh,  I  Avish  these  recipes 
would  be  more  definite.”  Mr.  Bing: 
“What’s  the  difficulty,  my  dear?”  Mrs. 
Bing:  “This  one  tells  how  to  use  up  old 
potatoes,  but  it  does  not  say  how  old  the 
potatoes  must  be.” — Progressive  Grocer. 
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£ar>ly  Daisy  G^aper* 


A  TRULY  wonderful,  extra 
early,  very  hardy  black  grape 
— sweet  and  juicy,  bears  heavily 
every  year,  indispensable  for  cold 
sections,  fine  anywhere — one  of 
tf  e  leaders  of  West-Hill’s  66  varie¬ 
ties — Strong  two-year  vines  v50c 
each,  postpaid. 

We  are  grape  specialists  ofJSO 
yetrs  standing,  and  large  growers 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Perennials — Send  for 
free  descriptive  catalog  today.  We 
can  supply  your  needs  at  a  saving. 

WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
Box  263  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  catalog  J 
Shrubs — Fruits  —  Ornamentals 


New  Fruit  Book 
for  Tree  Buyers 

Free 


Best  varieties  of  fruits 
—Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  (  . 

all  budded  from  bearing  ‘orchard  ^ 
trees.  We  know  fruit  for  we  grow  fruit, 
nearly  800  acres  in .  nursery  and 
orchards.  Send  now  for  this  1926  price- 
t — note  the  service  we  give  and  the 
prices  we  quote. 

Wallingford  Nurseries  of 

Barnes  Nursery  & 
Orchard  Company 

Box  102,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

That’s  one  of  the  secrets  of  Harrison 
Quality.  Our  apple  and  peach  trees 
are  budded  from  selected  trees  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  “Like  produces  like, 
you  know.  All  Harrison  trees  are 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries,  true-to-name  and  certified  free 
from  disease.  We  grade  liberally  and  pack  carefully. 

Our  1926  Fruit  Guide  gives  many  practical  pointers  on  fruit¬ 
growing.  Describes  all  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc.  Also 
email  fruits  and  ornamentals.  You  should 
have  a  copy.  It's  free.  Send  today. 

Plan  for  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit. 

Harrisons*  Nurseries 

"  Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world '* 

Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


Brace  and  Bit  Grafting 

On  page  13,  G.  II.  P.  asks  if  grafting 
with  brace  and  bit  is  something  new 
and  you  answer  you  have  never  heard  of 
it  being  used,  but  likely  that  it  lias.  I 
can  say  that  I  have  seen  it  done,  when  I 
was  a  boy  ;  some  45  years  ago.  But  in 
practice  we  found  our  grapevines  rather 
uncertain,  the  reason  being  that  it  was 
hard  to  make  the  fitting  of  the  bark  of 
the  scion  and  stock  accurate.  Reaming 
out  the  hole  made  it  adjustable  to  dif¬ 
ferent-sized  scions,  but  you  had  to  be 
careful  so  it  just  fitted  the  bark  ring.  In 
other  words  the  surfaces  to  unite  were 
much  smaller  than  in  most  other  ways, 
so  more  apt  to  fail.  They  had  to  be  well 
waxed,  too.  This  was  in  Texas.  Eur¬ 
opean  grapes  and  native  stock,  not  al¬ 
ways  congenial.  P.  c.  T. 

“Nothing  new  under  the  sun”  is  right. 
I  tried  round-hole  grafting,  as  described 
by  G.  H.  P.  on  page  13,  with  brace  and 
bit,  and  round  shaved  scions,  the  past 
'Spring  of  1925.  I  bought  three  hits, 
from  three-eighths  to  three-sixteenths 
inch,  respectively  and  .selected  bits  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  of  scion.  About  75  per  cent 
were  successful  on  apple  and  pear,  but 
none  on  cherry.  The  trouble  on  the  last 
named  seemed  to  be  the  bit  left  the  hark 
too  ragged.  I  hope  to  try  again  in  the 
Spring  if  all  goes  well.  As  a  gauge  for 
scion  I  bored  holes  of  each  size  bit  in  a 
thin  piece  of  board  and  thus  decided 
which  bit  to  use  in  stock.  G.  H.  B. 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


Various  Fertilizer  Questions 

Which  is  the  better  fertilizer,  manure 
from  the  cow  stable  or  horse  stable? 

There  are  average  analyses  of  horse 
and  cow  manure  which  sample  well,  nat¬ 
urally  varying,  depending  on  the  way 
they  have  been  kept,  but  this  table  will 
serve  for  comparison. 
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FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c ;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohi» 


INGEE  POSTS 

OnOwnRoots.  JRlV/OAjkJ 


Dingee  roses  are  grown  on  their  own 
roots — known  as  the  best  for  76  years. 
Send  for  our  “New  Guide  lo  Rose 
Culture"  for  1926— it’s  free.  It  isn’t 
a  catalog— it's  a  practical  work  on  rose 
growing.  Profusely  illustrated.  Offers 
500  Roses  and  other  plants,  bulbs  and 
seeds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed,  70  greenhouses. 
THE  0INGEE  &  C0NARD  CO„Boi  195,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  SALE  FOR  LIMITED  TIME 

Get  our  catalog  and  special  sale  price.  Act  quick  to 
save  money. 


CHAMPION  NURSERIES  7  Main  St.  PERRY,  0. 


rirc  CARDEN  a  FLORAL 

fcJSfsS.  GUIDE  -'free6 

For  77  years  a  recognized  authority  on  vege¬ 
table,  flower  and  farm  seeds.  Lists  the  best  of 
the  old  and  many  new  varieties  and  tells  howto 
grow  them.  Send  a  post-card  for  your  eopy  today. 

America’s  first  catalog  seed  house 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  $1.00  postpaid.  Will  bloom 
this  summer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  32-page  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog.  It’s  free. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N,  Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40 ;  While  Pine,  $1.75 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

CLASS  -  ’  $2. SO  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

34  to  40  ft,,  27c  per  ft,,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.Y. 


Dahlia  and  Gladiolus  Cactus,  5  Decorative  dahlias,  $t. 

Postage  15c.  Circulars.  E.  R  HUMMER,  Frenchtown,  N.  J 


Gladiolus  Satisfaction  tore8U^fXn!lt9Swn  by 

E  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Wilson  Soy  Beans  J  D  Tho^soZ^oefo^aro 


PARTS  IN  ONE  TON 

Phos. 

Nitrogen  Acid  Potash 
Horse  manure  ....  10  5  10 

Cow  manure .  7  3  S 

Thus,  you  -see  that  the  horse  manure 
contains  more  plant  food.  It  is  also  a 
“warm”  manure,  that  is,  quick  to  heat 
when  piled  and  more  available  when  put 
in  the  ground.  The  cow  manure  is  called 
“cold.”  It  contains  more  water,  and 
does  not  heat  up  so  readily.  Horse  ma¬ 
nure  is  better  for  hotbeds.  It  would  he 
better,  if  possible,  to  mix  the  two  to¬ 
gether. 

“What  is  the  fertilizing  value  of  mari? 
Is  it  equal  to  stable  manure?  Is  a  good 
handful  of  marl  sufficient  for  a  hill  of 
potatoes  or  for  a  hill  of  corn?” 

Marl  varies  somewhat  in  composition. 
The  chief  value  lies  in  its  lime,  which 
has  about  the  same  quality  as  ground 
limestone.  Some  samples  of  marl  con¬ 
tain  a  little  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
but,  in  general,  it  is  not  worth  much 
more  than  an  equal  weight  of  limestone. 
It  cannot  he  well  compared  with  stable 
manure,  since  the  latter  contains  nitro¬ 
gen  as  well  as  organic  matter.  The  marl 
might  give  better  temporary  results  on 
very  sour  land,  as  its  lime  might  sweeten 
such  soil.  It  could  not  be  said  that  a 
handful  of  marl  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
hill  of  corn  or  potatoes  except  on  strong 
land  with  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus.  There  is  no  way  of  making 
a  direct  comparison  between  two  such 
substances. 

•‘Which  is  the  better  way  of  placing 
commercial  fertilizer  in  the  potato  row, 
in  'the  bottom  of  the  row  or  as  a  top¬ 
dressing?” 

This  has  never  been  settled  con¬ 
clusively.  Experiments  in  broadcasting 
the  fertilizer — in  putting  it  both  above 
and  beloW” the  seed — have  been  tried,  and 
all  seem  at  times  to  have  given  best  re¬ 
sults.  Advocates  of  broadcasting  claim 
that  their  plan  induces  the  potato  roots 
to  spread  out  over  a  wide  area.  Those 
who  put  the  fertilizer  above  say  the  rain 
washes  it  down  where  the  roots  form, 
while  those  who  put  it  below  say  it  in¬ 
duces  the  roots  to  strike  deeper.  We  like 
to  put  the  fertilizer  below,  if  possible, 
though  we  have  never  seen  much  differ¬ 
ence  either  way. 
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MAULES 
1926 
SEED  BOOK 


SEND  for  this  big  new  176- 
page  catalog  at  once,  so  that 
you  can  start  now  to  plan  your 
garden  and  select  your  seeds. 

Remember  that  better  seeds 
mean  better  gardens  and  that 
there  are  none  better  than 
Maule’s. 

You  take  no  chances  in  buying 
from  Maule,  for  our  policy  for 
49  years  of  business  has  been 
and  still  is 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

Remember,  too,  that  more  than 
a  half  million  satisfied  customers 
use  Maule’s  seeds  year  after  year. 

If  you  have  never  used  Maule’s 
seeds  give  them  a  trial  this  year. 

Practically  every  order  is  shipped 
within  24  hours  after  receipt 

First  of  all,  be  sure  to  get  our  cata¬ 
log  before  you  order  any  seeds,  roots 
or  bulbs.  We  specialize  in  seeds  of 
the  finest  quality  only. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

862  Maule  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAULES  SEEDS 


ONCE  GROWN 


ALWAYS  GROWN 


Grow  1,000  Bu.  per  Acre 

Our  Hutchinson  Carrot  is  the  most  popular 
variety  with  market  gardeners.  In  every  way 
superior  to  the  Danvers.  Darker  in  color,  grows 
one  to  two  inches  longer  and  holds  its  uniform 
fullness  to  the  butt  end,  yielding  20%  more 
crop  per  acre.  Pkg.  10c.;  A  oz.  25c.;  oz.  40c.; 

A  lb.  $1.25;  lb.  $4.10,  postpaid. 

Our  1926  Catalog  mailed  free — 'write  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

15  Elm  St.  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
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GREGORYS 

"Xew- 

Seed  Catalog 

is  a  book  for  farmers  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  flowers.  Tells  all  about 
Ford’s  Sound  Seeds  and  many 
other  things  of  interest  in  growing  crops.  High 
quality,  vitality  and  purity  are  found  in  Ford's 
Sound  Seeds.  An  experience  of  forty-five  years  in 
business  is  back  of  every  statement  and  promise 
made.  Real  bargains  for  seed  buyers.  A  pres¬ 
ent  for  each  one  who  applies  for  it  will  be  sent 
with  our  first  letter. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box24,  Ravenna,  Ohia 


D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock — None 
Better — 5  6  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


CONDON’S  GIANT  fT AM  A  TA 
EVERBEARING  1  UlTI/ilU 

‘QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET."  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 
"  fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you  oar 
.^Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  wa 
^wiil  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
*;v«rbearingTomato  and  ■■  ■■  ■■ 

our  Bi*  1926  Catalog  of  PIJ 
Seeds.  Plants.  Shrubs.  ■  I^Huabi 
192-Page  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  Seeds 
PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

CONDON  BROS., Seedsmen 

Rt»r.tc  finer  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  |07  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


These  seedlings,  4  to  6  ins.,  with4 

groper  care,  soon  grow  into* 
and  some  ornamentals  worthy 
many  dollars.  This  special  of- 
f  er  is  to  introduce  Evergreens  as  y 
ornamentals, so  send  me  with  youri 
10c  the  name  of  some  neighboring 
home  owner  to  whom  I  can  sendmy 
catalog  and  advertising  literature. 

\  BUY  DIRECT  FROM 
GROWER-SAVE  50% 

I  have  no  agents- -no  travelers— no  t 
selling  expense  other  than  catalog—  \ 
that  is  why  I  save  you  60  per  cent.  _ 

On  top  of  that.  I  am  the  largest  Grower* 

Ini  the  United  States  selling  direct.  Si 
clear  to  the  bone— 


FREE 


growing  costs  cut 
han 


indhng  cost  lowest  possible,  that  isfl 
iy  I  can  undersell  all  others,  ,  IJ 
id  give  better  quality  at  lower  ilfTt 


handling  cost 

why  ~  _ _ 

MO  Rive  better  quality  l. 
cost  than*  you  can  buy  from  any¬ 
one  anywhere— and  give  you  the 
strongest,  fairest  guarantee  on 
rruita,  Trees.  Shrubs  &  Flowers. 
EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 
620  Bridge  St.  Hampton.  Iowa 

special 

OFFER 

With  Catalog, 
will  send  special 
propoi  ftlon 
where  customers 
buying  early  will 
get  rewards  of 
Fruits,  Shrubs, 

Trees,  Flowers, 
and  Ornamentals 
Don’t  miss  these 
ffers.  Write. 


1 1  Q  Apple  Trees 

10  4  ft.  average. 
|  Perfect. North¬ 
ern-grown  Standard 
I  Varieties.  The  entire 
I  collection  for  $3.96, 
j  making  each  tree 
I  cost  you  OO* 
I  only  -  -  -  44C 

mm 


Hand  3ome 

Catalog  and 
Planting 
.  Guide,  full  or 
Bar  gains.  Land¬ 
scape  Sugges¬ 
tion  a.  Many 
pictures  In  act¬ 
ual  colors.  Write 
today  for  this 
fine  book  FREE- 

BARGAINS 

To  prove  Ferris 
high  quality  at 
low  prices,  I  of¬ 
fer  the  following: 
Bridal  Wreath,  4 
for  $1.  Japanese 
Barberry,  6  for 
SI.  Syrtnga.  4  for 
$1.  Roses,  climb¬ 
ing  var.,  2  year, 4 
for  $1.  Peonies, 
assorted.  3  for 
$1.  Iris,  assort¬ 
ed,  15  tor  $1. 
Raspberries.  Red 
or  Black.  20  for 

rl.  Blackberries. 

0  for  $1.  Con¬ 
cord  Grapes.  10 
for  $1.20  Norway 
Spruce,  2-year 
seedlings,  4  to  6 
ln..$l.  Maqy  other 
,  bargains  in  my  new 
r  catalog.  Any  six  of 
the  above  $1  Bargains 
sent  for  $5  postpaid 


Clover 

Seed 

Tested  and  sound.  Free 
from  weeds.  Good  for  your 
section.  Grown  in  the 
north.  Pure,  hardy,  vigorous. 

Prices  Right— Samples  FREE 

Write  today  —  let  us  send  you  the 
NEW  FREE  CATALOG.  It  of¬ 
fers  all  the  Clovers,  Alfalfas, 
Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Soy 
Beans,  etc.  Extra  Qualities  of 
them.  Kinds  that  will  pay  you! 

a.  h.  HOFFMAN  i«c. 


Landisville  (Lancaster  County)  Penna. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Situation 

MID-WINTER  MARKETS  MAINTAIN  FIRM 

tone;  cabbage  advances  further; 

BUTTER  DECLINES. 

The  January  markets  have  been  of  the 
usual  mid-winter  character,  with  ups  and 
downs  chiefly  according  to  weather 
changes  which  interfere  with  supplies  or 
affect  the  demand.  This  season  so  many 
crops  have  been  short  or  in  light  sup¬ 
ply  that  the  general  level  of  prices  has 
been  firmly  maintained  and  some  lines 
have  continued  to  advance. 

Wheat  has  been  going  up  ever  since  Oc¬ 
tober  but  the  pace  has  been  slowing 
down  lately.  Corn  shared  a  part  of  the 
rise  while  wheat  was  approaching  $2  and 
corn  has  been  slowly  drawing  nearer  the 
dollar  line  in  western  States,  but  still 
has  quite  a  distance  to  cover. 

Potatoes  after  going  back  to  the  form¬ 
er  high  level  have  shown  every  indication 
of  at  least  holding  their  own.  Onions 
have  advanced  a  little  and  cabbage  at 
last  accounts,  seemed  bound  for  the  $75 
mark.  Hay,  feeds,  and  the  feed  grains 
have  remained  about  the  same  for  some 
weeks. 

Live  stock,  while  holding  at  a  level 
well  above  a  year  ago,  seems  unable  to 
advance  much  further.  Cotton  has  recov¬ 
ered  somewhat  from  the  low  point  and 
hangs  as  persistently  around  the  19  to 
20  cent  level  as  it  did  a  year  ago  around 
the  23  cent  mark.  The  cotton  crop  is 
larger  this  year  but  poorer  in  quality 
and  is  likely  to  seil  a  little  lower  right 
along,  although  the  demand  is  good. 

TOO  MUCH  BUTTER 

The  butter  markets  seem  to  be  the 
weakest  feature.  This  is  the  season 
when  production  begins  to  increase,  and 
more  butter  is  being  made  than  a  year 
ago.  Added  to  the  increased  domestic  sup¬ 
ply  and  considerable  stocks  of  old  butter 
in  storage,  came  the  weakness  of  the 
foreign  markets.  Butter  has  been  selling 
considerably  lower  in  the  markets  of  Eur¬ 
ope  than  in  this  country  and  consider¬ 
able  butter  from  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Siberia,  as  well  as  from  Europe  has 
been  diverted  to  New  York.  Prices  of  the 
best,  grades,  which  for  a  long  time  hung 
around  50  cents,  are  dowm  fairly  close  to 
40  cents.  The  new  tariffs  which  some 
countries  of  Europe  are  placing  on  but¬ 
ter  help  to  turn  a  part  of  the  former  sup¬ 
plies  in  this  direction. 

INTEREST  IN  POTATOES. 

The  potato  situation  continues  inter¬ 
esting.  A  government  report  issued  in 
January  indicates  that  the  principal  late 
shipping  potato  States  had  about  145.000 
carloads  of  potatoes  available  for  ship¬ 
ment  at  digging  time.  These  States  have 
already  shipped  102,000  cars  which 
would  leave  40  to  45  thousand  carloads 
to  come.  Probably  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
supplies  available  will  be  shipped  this 
year  on  account  of  the  high  price  which 
always  attracts  potatoes  from  the  most 
distant  shipping  points  and  even  the  low 
grade  stock.  Prices  of  potatoes  in  ship¬ 
ping  sections  east  of  the  Mississippi 
ranged  from  $4  to  $4.40  the  middle  of 
January  and  were  considerably  above  $3 
even  in  the  Boc-ky  Mountain  section. 
City  markets  range  from  $4.25  to  $5  per 
100  pounds.  Somewhat  larger  shipments 
of  Canadian  stock  have  been  coming  late¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  railroad 
embargo  which  held  back  distant  ship¬ 
ments  "for  a  time.  Canadian  prices  are  not 
much  lower  than  those  in  this  country 
and  no  very  heavy  movement  in  this 
direction  is  expected.  One  very  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  government  report 
mentioned  was  the  statement  that  1  or 
2  per  cent  larger  supplies  of  seed  stock 
had  been  held  back  on  the  farms  in  the 
principal  late  potato  shipping  states. 
This  would  mean  that  quite  a  number  of 
farmers  were  planning  to  raise  more  po¬ 
tatoes  next  season  but  the  figures  are  not 
enough  larger  to  indicate  any  alarming 
increase. 

CABBAGE  STILL  RISING. 

The  continued  advance  in  cabbage  is 
the  most  startling  feature  of  the  market. 
Cabbage  is  one  of  those  products  which 
seems  to  be  required  in  about  the  same 
quantities  in  city  markets  whatever  the 
price  may  be,  and  the  comparatively 
slight  shortage  has  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
crease  of  price  out  of  proportion  to  the 
difference  in  supply.  Actual  shipments  of 
late  cabbage  this  season  have  been  fully 
as  large  as  last  season.  No  doubt  the 
stock  remaining  in  storage  is  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  a  year  ago.  One  estimate 
places  the  quantity  in  western  New  York, 
where  the  principal  stocks  are,  at  1,700 
cars,  January  12.  Last  year  about  3,000 
cars  were  shipped  after  the  corresponding 
date.  If  there  is  only  about  half  as  much 
cabbage  available  this  year,  it  is  likely 
the  price  will  stay  up  and  may  even,  as 
some  dealers  predict,  advance  to  $75  per 
ton  at  shipping  points.  Southern  cab¬ 
bage  will  appear  in  the  markets  in  larger 
quantities  after  this  month,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  any  unusually 
large  supply  from  the  South  un¬ 
til  Spring  when  heavy  shipments  begin 
from  the  Carolines  and  the  Gulf  Coast 
region.  It  looks  like  a  very  good  winter 
for  the  storage  cabbage  people  and  for  a 


few  growers  who  provided  themselves 
with  storage  facilities.  The  price  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  three  times  the  October  figure 
and  is  at  double  the  price  ruling  a  year 
ago.  High  prices  have  actually  drawn 
some  imports  of  cabbage  from  Holland. 

G.  B.  F. 

Summary  of  Live  Stock 
Conditions 

LANCASTER  COUNTY  AND  THE  EASTERN 
FEEDING  DISTRICT 

Reported  by  Penn.  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  year  ending  Dec.  31.  1925  : 

Approximately  4,500  more  cattle  are  on 
feed  this  year  in  Lancaster  County  and 
20,000  head  more  in  the  eastern  district. 
Many  farmers  who  did  not  feed  cattle 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  this  year 
have  placed  their  usual  number  in  the 
feed  lots  and  in  addition  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  newT  buyers  have  purchased  cat¬ 
tle  on  this  market. 

Quality  was  also  a  noticeable  factor 
in  this  season’s  buying,  with  a  strong 
leaning  towards  Canadian  feeders  of  the 
better  grades.  Many  feeders  contend  that 
animals  from  the  extreme  North  thrive 
better  and  take  on  flesh  more  readily 
than  natives  due  to  change  in  climate 
and  feeding  conditions.  Another  factor  is 


that  the  Canadian  shippers  have  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  market 
here  for  real  cattle,  at  prices  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  than  that  paid  for  the  com¬ 
mon  doggy  kind  that  were  formerly  dump¬ 
ed  en  this  market.  With  feeder  prices 
ranging  from  $1  to  $1.75  per  c-wt.  higher 
this  season  than  last  and  the  fact  that 
the  duty  is  governed  by  wmight  and  not 
quality,  the  results  have  been  more  than 
satisfactory. 

During  the  years  1923  and  1924  there 
was  a  tendency  toward  feeding  animals 
of  plain  quality  and  lighter  in  weight, 
which  "was  probably  due  to  lack  of  cash 
and  shortage  of  crops  on  the  part  of  the 
feeder.  During  these  two  years,  esti¬ 
mated  gross  weight  of  cattle  on  feed  was 
fully  40  per  cent  less  than  1922.  but  this 
year  conditions  have  changed  and  with 
bumper  crops  of  roughage  and  grain,  the 
gross  weight  will  show  an  increase  of 
from  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  over  that 
of  1923-1924,  or  approximately  the  same 
as  1922. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  change  in 
points  of  origin  of  cars  shipped  to  this 
point  during  the  past  year,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  will  show7 : 

COMPARISONS  WITH  YEAR  1924 
Increase  in  Cars  from 

St.  Paul  .  271  ears 

Chicago  .  116  ” 

Iowa  .  113  ” 

Canada  . .  104  ” 

West  Virginia  .  89  ” 

Buffalo  .  23  ” 

Omaha  .  20  ” 

Michigan  .  6  ” 

Ohio  .  4  ” 

Decrease  in  Cars  from 

.Kentucky  .  272  ” 

Tennessee  .  102  ” 

Pennsylvania  .  87  ” 

Pittsburgh  .  78  ” 

Virginia  .  69  ” 

Kansas  City  .  45  ” 

Texas  .  25 

Indiana  . 14  ” 

St.  Louis  .  11  ” 

Maryland  .  S  ” 

New  York  .  6  ” 

Increase. — The  increase  in  shipments 
from  the  West  and  Northwest  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  increase  in  Stocker  and 
Feeder  cattle  sold  this  year.  This  report 
shows  that  while  the  earlot  shipments 
for  the  year  are  6  cars  less  than  1924, 
the  number  of  head  shows  an  increase  of 
approximately  6.000.  The  average  car  of 
slaughter  cattle  holds  from  18  to  20  head 
and  that  of  stock  cattle  30  to  40  head. 

Decrease.— The  decrease  in  shipments 
from  southern  States  was  probably  caus¬ 


ed  by  increased  activity  on  the  part  of 
eastern  packers  in  buying  and  shipping 
direct  from  the  feeders  to  their  estab¬ 
lishments. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  battle  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company  for  a  further 
increase  in  rates  began  in  Federal  Court, 
New  York,  Jan.  S.  Countering  argument 
by  John  W.  Davis  that  the  company  for 
which  he  appeared  earned  in  a  year  and 
a  half  only  3.59  per  cent  in  the  State  on 
its  book  cost,  Milo  R.  Maltbie,  public 
utilities  expert,  in  an  affidavit  declared 
the  company  earned  8.59  per  cent  during 
the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1925.  Mr.  Davis 
was' arguing  for  permission  whereby  the 
company  may  add  35.8  per  cent  instead 
of  the  present  10  per  cent  to  bills  of 
New  York  City  telephone  subscribers 
and  17.9  pier  cent  to  up-State  bills,  pend¬ 
ing  final  decision  in  its  suit  now  pending 
in  Federal  Court. 

The  destruction  of  seized  liquor  having 
“taken  on  the  proportions  of  a  serious 
business  necessitating  consideration  of 
costs.”  according  to  Captain  Frederick 
E.  Iverby  of  the  Customs  Service,  who 
lias  charge  of  that  work  at  The  Third 
Army  Base  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  applica¬ 
tion  has  been  made  to  the  prohibition  de¬ 
partment  for  a  rock  crusher  as  a  me¬ 
chanical  means  of  saving  time  and  labor. 
With  his  three  assistants  and  15  labor¬ 
ers,  Captain  Kerby  said  he  had  never 


been  able  to  destroy  more  than  S50  cases 
of  whiskey  or  10.000  bottles  of  beer  a 
day.  whereas  with  a  rock  crusher  he 
could  destroy  at  least  1,000  cases  of 
liquor  a  day  at  a  cost  of  only  4  cents 
a  case.  Federal  Judge  Robert  A.  Inch, 
in  Brooklyn,  signed  an  order  directing 
the  destruction  of  968,000  bottles  of 
liquor,  a  quantity  of  alcohol  and  many 
kegs  and  barrels  of  mash  now  at  the 
Brooklyn  army  base. 

A  ten-foot  tidal  wave,  carrying  with  it 
half  a  hundred  fishing  boats,  swept  the 
shore  at  Bernard,  Me.,  Jan.  9.  The  tidal 
wave  was  preceded  by  two  distinct  rum¬ 
bles.  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  an 
earthquake  under  the  sea  may  have 
caused  the  wave,  although  no  tremors 
were  felt.  The  ocean  phenomenon  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  duplicate  of  the  series  of  tidal 
waves  following  a  subsidence  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  which  swept  the  beaches  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  February’  1923. 

Jan.  11  three  armed  men.  with  a 
fourth  at  the  wheel  of  a  Cadillac  sedan, 
beat  unconscious  two  middle-aged  jewel¬ 
ers  in  a  hall  at  14  West  48th  Street, 
New  York.  They  made  off  with  a  leather 
case  filled  with  uncut  diamonds  of  an 
estimated  value  of  $100,000.  Their  es¬ 
cape  was  compounded  of  amazing  luck 
and  daring.  The  car,  its  curtains  down, 
sped  into  Fifth  Avenue,  east  on  47th 
Street,  violating  all  traffic  rules,  amid  a 
flurry  of  pistol  shots  from  police,  shot 
over  the  sidewalk  edge  in  making  one 
turn,  narrowly  missing  frightened  pedes¬ 
trians  and  disappearing  on  Madison  Ave- 

Elimination  of  all  railroad  grade  cross¬ 
ings  in  New  York  State  will  cost  $603,- 
895.000.  according  to  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  which  filed  its  annual  re¬ 
port  Jan.  11  with  the  Legislature,  set¬ 
ting  for tli  the  results  of  its  preliminary 
crossings  survey.  The  total  expenditure 
authorized  in  the  recent  amendment  was 
$300,000,000. 

The  conference  between  anthracite  op¬ 
erators  and  miners,  in  session  at  the 
Union  League  Club.  New  York  City, 
since  Dec.  29,  ended  Jan.  12  without 
any  solution.  The  miners  absolutely 
reject  the  arbitration  plan  proposed. 

Twelve  vessels  and  two  seaplane?  will 
be  based  at  Chicago  by  the  Coast  Guard 
next  Spring  to  clear  Lake  Michigan  of 
rum  runners,  it  was  learned  Jan.  12,  with 
the  opening  of  a  recruiting  drive  for  1,- 
500  men.  Atlantic  campaign  veterans 
will  be  brought  there  to  train  the  re¬ 
cruits  and  direct  the  campaign,  which 
will  begin  March  1  or  earlier  if  naviga¬ 
tion  is  possible.  The  Tuscarora  and  the 
Morrill,  100-foot  cutters,  now  used  off 
Atlantic  City,  will  be  ordered  there  as 
flagships.  Ten  speed  boats,  ranging  from 
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50  to  75  feet  in  length,  will  complete  the 
fleet. 

WASHINGTON. — Probably  the  most 
perisistent  violator  of  the  Federal  fraud 
status  chronicled  in  post  office  records  is 
T.  E.  McLendon,  of  Western  Tennessee, 
against  whom  a  sixth  fraud  order  under 
the  alias  of  T.  T.  Allen  was  issued  by 
Postmaster  General  New  Jan.  6.  Al¬ 
though  under  penitentiary  sentence  in 
three  different  jurisdictions  for  a  total 
of  11  y*,  years,  McLendon  has  never 
ceased  his  operations.  In  at  least  two 
instances  he  used  the  mails  to  further 
his  scheme  while  actually  on  trial.  The 
first  fraud  order  was  issued  against  him 
at  Germantown,  Tenn.,  May  IS,  1923,  on 
the  charge  of  frauduently  using  the  mails 
to  sell  so-called  “cold-blooded,”  or  ordi¬ 
nary  non-pedigreed,  non-registered  hunt¬ 
ing  dogs,  under  pretenses  that  they  were 
high-grade  dogs  or  “blooded”  stock!  Since 
that  time  McLendon  has  used  61  fictitious 
names  and  addresses  in  the  vicinity  of 
Memphis  to  further  his  operations  in  the 
sale  of  worthless  and  misrepresented 
dogs. 

The  annual  Interior  Department  ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  carrying  $226,500,000 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  wras  passed  Jan. 
11  by  the  House.  As  sent  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  measure  allots  $7.S00,000  for 
reclamation  work,  a  decrease  of  $2,200,- 
000  under  the  current  year.  Supplemen¬ 
tal  estimates  and  appropriations  totalling 
$100,688,175  for  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  present  fiscal  year  were 
sent  to  the  House  by  President  Coolidge. 
•Nearly  all  money,  the  President  said,  is 
needed  to  meet  the  advance  in  postal  sal¬ 
aries  voted  last  February. 

Creation  of  a  board  of  mediation  to 
settle  all  disputes  between  the  railroads 
and  their  employees  which  are  not  other¬ 
wise  susceptible  of  adjustment,  together 
with  abolition  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  is  embodied  in  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  carriers  and  the  unions  in  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  which  was  submitted  to 
President  Coolidge  Jan.  7  for  his  ap¬ 
proval.  Provisions  of  the  compact  re¬ 
quire  the  employers  and  workers  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  settle  all  disputes  by  direct 
conference  and,  where  this  is  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  to  refer  their  differences  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  boards  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  disagreements  on  an  individual  road 
as  well  as  regional  and  national  disputes. 
A  board  of  mediation,  to  consist  of  five 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  to  intervene,  if  necessary,  and 
if  unable  to  settle  any  trouble,  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  try  to  bring  about  arbitration. 
Should  that  means  fail,  the  President  is 
then  authorized  to  appoint  a  special 
board  to  make  a  special  investigation  in 
case  of  threatened  disturbance. 

Rubber  interests  must  seek  private 
capital  and  not.  Governmental  funds  to 
establish  _  plantations  to  give  the  coun¬ 
try  an  independent  rubber  supply,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  decision  by  President  Cool¬ 
idge.  Mr.  Coolidge  told  callers  Jan.  8 
he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  extending  di¬ 
rect  financial  aid  to  planters  wishing  to 
build  up  an  American-controlled  industry. 
Direct  loans,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  only  in  case  of  extreme  emerg¬ 
ency.  President  Coolidge  feels  the  rub¬ 
ber  industry  of  this  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  such  resources  as  to 
assure  ample  assistance  of  private  capi¬ 
tal  in  any  plans  they  may  have.  He  is 
opposed  to  subsidizing  private  business. 

Section  3  of  the  Federal  Future  Trad¬ 
ing  Act  of  1921,  taxing  certain  transac¬ 
tions  in  grain,  was  declared  void  and 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  section  imposes  a  tax  of  20  cents  on 
each  bushel  involved  in  transactions 
known  as  privileges,  bids,  offers,  puts  and 
calks,,  indemnities  or  ups  and  downs.  This 
decision  was  confined  entirely  to  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  of  1921,  and  did  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  Grain  Futures  Act  of 
1922,  which  passed  after  the  Supreme 
Court  had  held  the  tax  on  grain  future 
trading  in  the  Act  of  1921  to  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  but  left  untouched  the  sec¬ 
tion  affected  by  this  decision. 


Coming-  Farmers’  Meeting-s 

Nov.  4-Feb.  12. — Short  course  in  flori¬ 
culture.  New  York  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — Poultry  short  course, 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — General  farming  short 
course.  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-March  12. — Special  course  in 
floriculture.  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  19-20.  —  Annual  meeting  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Hotel  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-21. — Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  annual  meeting,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  1-3. — National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  annual  meeting,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Feb.  1-3.— Tractor  school,  State  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  1-5. — Farmers’  and  Homemakers’ 
Week,  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Feb.  1-5. — Third  annual  All-American 
Turkey  Exposition,  Grand  Forks,  No. 
Dak. 

Feb.  4-6. — Ford  car  school,  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y. 
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EDWARDS 

METAL 

iQCDD  prnnnre 


Greatest  Values -Lowest  Prices 

Forty  thousand  home  owners  have  answered  our 
advertisements.  Ten  thousand  have  accepted 
our  money-saving  otter  on  “REO”  Cluster  Shin¬ 
gles,  V-Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
Painted  or  Galvanized  Rootlngs,  Sidings,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof 
Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Out’ast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today  1  Get  our  low 
mm  b^  b  b  prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
1C  (*  ►  money,  get  better  quality. 
■  " m  lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 

SAMPLES  &  Roofing  Book  No.  173  or  for 

_  „  _  ,  Garage  Book. 

Roofing  Book  the  edwabds  mfg.  co. 

“  123-173  Butler  St., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


PRESS 
APPLES 

INTO 

MONEY 

/'with 

A 

FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESS 

Big  money  in  custom  pressing  if  you  install  a 
Farquhar  Cider  Press.  Apple  Growers  in  your 
community  will  keep  the  press  busy  through 
the  entire  season — and  you  will  have  a  profit¬ 
able  income  each  year.  Write  for  our  new 
illustrated  Catalog  No.  126.  Ask  about  our 
Engines  and  Sawmills,  Grain  Threshers  and 
Hay  Balers. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  Limited 
Box  130  York,  Pa. 


Maple  Sugar  makers 


The  easiest  operated  and  fastest  boiling  EVAPORATOR 
known.  Write  your  own  guarantee  when  you  order  our 
FAMOUS  VERMONT  EVAPORATOR.  Built  throughout 
from  highest  grade  23-gauge  ENGLISH  TIN  PLATE. 
Also  BUCKETS  — COVERS  — SPOUTS  — TANK8.  Write 
nearest  office  and  tell  us  the  number  of  trees  you  expect 
to  tap.  VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO.  OF  N.  Y„  Inc., 
St.  Regis  Falls,  N,  Y.  Rutland,  Vermont 


J  Make  Your 

Tractor  Produce 

Every  working  day  a  Lane 
Portable  Sawmill  will  get  the 
mo8t  out  of  your  tractor  in¬ 
vestment.  There’s  need  for 
one  or  more  portable  sawmills 
in  almost  every  town  in  the 
State.  Their  owners  make 
good  returns  on  their  invest¬ 
ments.  Ask  us  what  others 
are  doing. 

Lane  Manufacturing  Company 
Montpelier,  Vermont 


LANE 


PRICE 

$393 


8697 


Virginians 

Chesapeake  &0hio  Ry 


t-Jml  — 

Iinnmvnitmn 


$io 


per 

acre 


Fertile  land  with  improvements. 
Delightful  climate  and  year-round 
grazing.  General  Farming, Truck¬ 
ing,  Dairying,  Cattle  and  Poultry 
do  well.  Dependable  and  fast 
transportation  to  best  markets  at  reasonable  freight  rates. 
Excellent  schools  and  churches,  hospitable  people.  Good 
roads,  low  taxes,  increasing  values,  attractive  coloniza¬ 
tion  tracts.  Write  for  handsome  booklet  giving  com¬ 
plete  information.  Sent  free. 

Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 
Room  336,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Legal  Questions 


Establishing  a  Cemetery 

I  am  a  resident  of  New  York  State. 
There  is  a  farm  of  about  15  acres  next 
door  to  me.  A  house  is  situated  in  the 
center  of  this  property.  This  place  is  in 
the  market  to  be  sold,  and  I  am  now  told 
that  parties  are  about  to  purchase  same 
for  a  cemetery.  There  are  neighbors  on 
each  side  of  this  property,  and  I  am  one. 
We  would  not  like  to  see  this  property 
converted  into  a  cemetery,  as  it  would 
lower  the  value  of  our  places.  Is  there 
anything  we  could  do  to  prevent  its  being 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  if  so  to  whom 
can  we  apply?  G.  s. 

New  York. 

Cemeteries  are  usually  governed  by  a 
special  statute  in  every  State.  In  the 
•State  of  New  Jersey  it  is  necessary  that 
any  association  desiring  to  lay  out  or 
extend  the  use  of  lands  for  cemetery 
purposes  must  apply  to  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  town,  township  or 
municipality  where  the  lands  are  situ¬ 
ated  for  permission  to  conduct  such  a 
business. 

The  cemetery  must  he  so  situated  so 
that  it  is  not  injurious  to  the  public 
health. 

We  should  advise  G.  S.  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  local  authorities,  and 
ask  their  co-operation  in  the  matter.  In 
the  event  that  the  local  authorities  do 
not  agree  with  him,  and  he  feels  that  the 
cemetery  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  his 
family  and  constitutes  a  nuisance,  he 
may  appeal  to  the  court  to  have  the  mat¬ 
ter  determined.  We  believe  that  the  law 
in  the  State  of  New  York  is  practically 
the  same  as  in  New  Jersey,  as  cemeteries 
are  usually  governed  by  public  authori¬ 
ties.  y.  R. 


Trees  on  Right  of  Way 

How  wide  is  a  right  of  way  supposed 
to  be  from  the  highway  to  a  small  place 
back  from  the  road?  Can  a  man  buying 
said  farm  recently  have  anything  to  say 
or  hold  said  right  of  way  in  his  posses¬ 
sion?  Has  a  man  a  perfect  right  if  he 
sees  fit,  to  trim  fruit  trees  overhanging 
a  line  fence  from  the  boundry  line  up  as 
far  as  you  have  a  mind  to.  and  can  they 
use  a  ladder  to  do  the  job?  J.  c. 

New  York. 

The  width  of  a  right  of  way  depends 
entirely  upon  the  language  granting  the 
right  of  way.  The  owner  of  property 
unless  some  reservation  is  made,  is 
deemed  to  have  title  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  earth  to  the  upper-most  heavens. 
Trees  overhanging  the  line  may  be 
trimmed  in  any  manner  not  committing 
trespass.  N.  T. 


Question  About  Mortgage 

I  changed  my  farm  for  a  house  in  the 
city,  and  I  am  in  a  bad  fix  now.  For  the 
last  four  months  I  could  not  pay  any 
interest  on  the  mortgage,  nor  tax  or  water 
bills.  How  long  will  I  have  time  to  stay 
in  the  house?  I  intend  to  move  this 
month.  How  long  can  I  collect  the  rent? 
Is  there  anything  against  me  when  I 
move?  J.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

Since  you  are  apparently  the  owner  of 
the  property  concerning  which  you  desire 
advice,  we  might  state  that  you  may 
collect  the  rents  until  the  mortgagee  fore¬ 
closes  his  mortgage  agaist  your  property. 

Providing  the  property  brings  a  suf- 
ficent  amount  at  the  sale,  by  the  mort¬ 
gagee  to  cover  the  principal  and  interest 
on  the  mortgage  and  costs  of  prosecuting 
the  suit,  there  will  not  be  anything 
against  you  if  you  leave  the  property.  If, 
however,  the  selling  price  at  the  sale  is 
insufficient  to  pay  the  principal,  interest 
and  costs,  the  mortgagee  may  take  a  de¬ 
ficiency  judgment  against  you  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  selling  price  and  the 
actual  debt.  Y  k. 


Right  of  Way 

A  owns  a  vineyard  and  B  joining  A 
has  a  right  of  way  across  A.  On  B’s 
land  there  is  a  blind  ditch,  which  has 
broken  out,  and  water  flows  across  said 
right  of  way  on  to  A  vineyard,  and 
causing  vines  to  die.  A  offered  to  fix  the 
ditch,  and  B  would  not  let  A  do  ir  ;  now 
B  has  done  nothing  to  it.  What  can  A 
do  in  the  matter.  g.  w. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Unless  B  has  exclusive  control  of  the 
right  of  way  A  can  make  such  necessary 
repairs  as  will  protect  A’s  interests.  If 
A  has  no  right  under  the  grant  to  tres¬ 
pass  on  the  right  of  way  owned  by  B 
there  might  be  circumstances  when  A 
would  be  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  dam¬ 
ages  for  trespass  in  order  to  protect  his 
own  property.  n.  t. 


The  annual  meeting  of  The  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  January  25,  at  the  office  of  the 
Association,  at  12:45  p.  m.  The  annual 
election  of  officers  and  of  directors  will 
he  the  main  business  before  the  associa¬ 
tion.  M.  G.  KEYES,  Secretary. 


Why 


farmers  get 
longer  wear 

from  U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 

Overshoes 


W HERE  do  your  boots  or  overshoes  give  out  first? 

The  chances  are  it’s  one  of  four  places— sole, 
over  the  instep,  around  the  ankle,  or  at  the  heel. 

That’s  why  there’s  extra  strength  and  wearing 
quality  built  into  “U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  footwear 
at  every  one  of  these  points! 

“U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes  are 
made  with  thick,  over-size  gray  soles — tough  as  an 
automobile  tire.  Into  the  uppers  is  put  rubber  so 
elastic  it  will  stretch  5  times  its  length!  This 
elastic  rubber  resists  cracking  and  breaking — stays 
flexible  and  waterproof. 


Anchored  in  the  rubber  are  the  strongest  rein¬ 
forcements  ever  used — from  4  to  11  separate  layers 
of  rubber  and  fabric! 

“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbons  are  built  to  give  more  wear  than 
any  ordinary  boot  or  overshoe  can  give.  And  they’ve  got 
all  the  comfort  you  could  ask  for. 

It  will  pay  you  to  buy  “U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  footwear. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Trade  Mark 


The  “U.  S  ” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  right  on  over  your 
shoes.  Its  smooth  rubber 
surface  washes  clean  a 
boot.  Made  in  red  or  blacl { 
— 4  or  y  buckles. 


99  Boots  \~ 

Walrus  ^ 

I  Avcti.CS  Zf  y°u  cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  <£ 

'  "’U.S."  Blue  Ribbon  boot  or  overshoe 

Rubbers  you'd  find  it  would  stretch  more  than 


BLUE  RIBBON 


five  times  its  length!  This  rubber 


stands  the  constant  bending  and 
wrinkling  that  ma{e  ordinary  rubbet 
crac\  and  brea\. 
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The  Henyard 


Nature  Notes 


A  Friend  of  the  R.  I.  Red 

I  have  enjoyed  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever 
since  I  have  been  able  to  read,  but  more 
especially  the  last  few  years,  for  in  that 
time  I  have  acquired  a  home  of  my  own 
in  the  suburbs  of  Worcester,  Mass.  This 
enabled  me  to  keep  as  much  poultry  as 
I  could  properly  care  for.  My  flocks  have 
consisted  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  only.  With 
them  I  have  done  some  careful  breeding, 
aiming  for  non-sitters,  large  birds  with 
heavy  egg-laying  capacity.  So  far  I  have 
succeeded  far  beyond  any  expectations, 
but  in  the  meantime  have  lost  out  as  far 
as  fancy  plumage  is  concerned.  This 
step  will  come  next,  trying  to  retain 
other  valuable  points.  Luther  Banta’s  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  December  5  issue  concern¬ 
ing  color  of  R.  I.  Reds  was  interesting 
and  helpful  as  well. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  Leg- 
hoi’ns,  but  I  can  imagine  what  an  inter¬ 
est  anyone  who  fancies  them  would  find 
in  George  A.  Cosgrove’s  article  concern¬ 
ing  a  strain  of  larger  Leghorns.  If  they 
can  acquire  the  frame  of  the  larger  breeds 
and  still  retain  their  egg  records,  I  see 
where  a  race  for  popularity  is  due  be¬ 
tween  the  Reds  and  the  Leghorns.  How¬ 
ever  the  good  old  R.  I.  Red  will  always 
be  my  standby,  for  I  am  aware  of  what 
they  are  capable  of.  Without  artificial 
lighting,  etc.,  my  pullets  always  hold  a 
65  per  cent  egg  record  during  cold  Win¬ 
ter  months.  Do  the  smaller  breeds  as  a 
whole  average  above  this?  It  would  be 
interesting  to  compare  records.  The 
snapshot  shows  a  few  of  the  pullets  in 
Winter  quarters  at  five  months  of  age. 

Massachusetts,  lattbac.  salmon  sen. 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  anticipate  going  in  the  commercial 
poultry  business  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
City,  N.  Y.  (Rockland  County),  this 
Spring  and  my  first  unit  will  be  a  brood¬ 
er  house  20x75  ft. ;  with  this  I  expect 
to  rear  1.000  S.  C.  White  "Leghorn 
chicks  (50-50  with  two  weeks  apart). 
It  is  my  idea  to  carry  through  for  Win¬ 
ter  production  between  400  and  450  pul¬ 
lets  under  same  cover.  Would  the  shed- 
type  house  be  preferable  to  the  combi¬ 
nation  type,  or  to  your  judgment,  would 
the  semi-monitor  type  be  satisfactory  in 
the  above  mentioned  locality.  The  house 
(if  shed  type)  will  be  5  ft.  6  in.  rear 
and  7  ft.  front,  or  a  drop  of  18  in.,  2x4- 
in.  studding.  Would  matched  novelty 
siding,  well  joined  together  on  all  sides, 
be  sufficient  for  proper  care,  or  would  it 
be  necessary  for  me  to  place  rough  hem¬ 
lock  sheathing  under  novelty  siding  to 
get  proper  results?  w.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

A  20-ft.  depth  makes  a  shed  roof  dis¬ 
advantageous  from  the  standpoint  of 
length  of  rafters,  which,  unless  of  heavy 
timbers,  would  require  center  support. 
This  may  be  given  by  posts,  but  I  should 
prefer  the  combination  roof,  rafters  of 
unequal  length,  short  ones  in  front,  or 
the  half-monitor,  sawtooth  style.  I 
should  make  the  front  of  a  20-ft.  depth 
shed-roof  house  at  least  8  ft.  high. 

With  studding  sufficiently  closely 
spaced,  novelty  siding  makes  a  tight  and 
suitable  wall  for  a  poultry-house.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  between  centers  such 
studding  might  be,  but  a  local  carpen¬ 
ter  could  probably  tell  you.  A  novelty 
siding  covered  building  near  me  has  studs 
about  38  in.  apart,  and  is  tight  and 
warm,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  distance 
could  be  considerably  increased  with 
safety.  m.  b.  d. 


Prolapse  of  Oviduct 

I  have  825  White  Leghorn  pullets  that 
were  hatched  February  19.  They  began 
to  lay  the  last  of  July,  and  by  November 
10  they  were  laying  ISO  eggs  per  day. 
I  put  on  electric  lights  October  15.  lit 
them  in  morning  from  4  o’clock  till  light. 
The  first  of  December  I  lit  them  from 
five  to  six.  The  first  part  of  the  night 
I  gave  them  32  quarts  of  scratch  feed 
every  day  and  all  of  the  laying  mash 
that  they  would  eat.  I  have  lost  about 
20  of  these  pullets  with  prolapse  of  the 
oviduct.  Is  the  cause  too  much  light,  or 
is  it  over-feeding,  or  is  there  anything 
else?  j.  A.  B. 

Selbyville.  Del. 

Heavily  fed,  heavy  laying  pullets  are 
liable  to  this  trouble  and  I  know  of  no 
way  of  avoiding  it  except  less  forcing 


measures ;  more  green  food  and  less  meat 
in  their  ration  and  less  effort  to  produce 
every  possible  egg.  I  should  expect  an 
occasional  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  one  pound 
to  each  100  birds,  in  moist  mash  so  dis¬ 
tributed  that  each  fowl  wTould  get  its 
share,  or  in  what  drinking  water  the 
flock  would  consume  during  the  day, 
would  be  helpful  if  given  as  often,  per¬ 
haps,  as  once  in  two  weeks. 

If  the  protruding  oviduct  is  cleansed 
with  warm  water,  greased  with  vaseline 
and  replaced,  while  the  pullet  is  kept  by 
herself,  some  of  the  cases,  at  least,  will 
recover.  M.  b.  d. 


Oil-burning  Brooder  Stove; 
Cod-liver  Oil 

1.  Will  an  oil  bi-ooder  take  the  place 
of  coal-burner  as  far  as  heat  goes? 
2.  How  should  I  feed  cod-liver  oil  to 
chicks?  How  much  to  hens?  Would  cod- 
liver  oil  be  better  than  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  for  young  and  old?  w.  J. 

Huntington,  N.  Y. 

1.  Oil-burning  brooder  stoves  do  not 
furnish  as  much  heat  as  those  using  coal 
and,  under  many  conditions,  would  not 


prove  as  satisfactory  in  the  eai-ly  part 
of  the  season  when  the  weather  is  quite 
cold. 

2.  For  baby  Chicks  give  two  teaspoons 
daily  to  each  100  chicks  during  the  first 
week ;  three  teaspoons  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  weeks  and  four  teaspoons 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  week.  Give 
this  mixed  with  a  moist  mash  and  so 
distributed  that  each  chick  will  get  its 
share.  If  you  wish  to  feed  cod-liver  oil 
to  mature  fowls,  mix  1  lb.  with  each  100 
lbs.  of  mash  fed.  This  oil  does  not  take 
the  place  of  buttermilk,  but  may  be  fed 
in  addition  to  milk  of  anv  kind,  semi¬ 
solid,  skim  or  liquid  buttermilk.  Its 
greatest  value  is  in  the  feeding  for  young 
chicks,  especially  those  that  have  to  be 
confined  where  they  cannot  get  fresh 
grass  and  plenty  of  sunlight.  M.  b.  d. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultry 

My  hens  are  dying  off.  First  they  act 
lame  in  one  leg.  Next  they  get  black 
on  the  comb  and  head,  get  weak  and 
finally  die.  I  opened  one  of  them  and 
found  the  liver  to  be  twice  its  normal 
size  and  covered  with  white  spots  and 
fairly  rotten.  F.  w. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  trouble  is  probably  tuberculosis, 
in  which  disease  the  joints  may  become 
affected,  producing  lameness,  and  the 
liver  much  enlarged  and  covered  w7ith  the 
whitish  or  yellowish  nodules,  or  “tuber¬ 
cles,”  which  give  the  disease  its  name. 
These  nodules  may  be  very  small  or  quite 
large  and,  unless  ulcerated  and  broken 
down,  are  of  a  hard  or  fleshy  nature,  not 
superficial  sores. 

There  is  no  cure  for  txibereulosis  in 
fowls,  it  is  a  disease  of  a  chronic  nature, 
spread  by  contact  in  the  flock,  and  tak¬ 
ing  its  victims  off  one  by  one  at  inter¬ 
vals.  It  is  to  be  overcome  by  getting  rid 
of  all  diseased  fowls  and  cleaning  up  and 
disinfecting  their  quarters,  then  keeping 
the  flock  in  such  healthful  quarters,  with 
plenty  of  sunlight  and  air,  that  the  trou¬ 
ble  cannot  gain  or  keep  a  foothold. 

M.  B.  D. 


Disease  of  Goldfish 

I  have  some  goldfish  that  I  got  about 
a  year  ago.  I  had  eight  fish  in  a  gallon 
globe,  fed  the  fish  grass  and  prepared 
fish  rice  food  and  had  pebbles  in  the 
globe ;  renewed  the  water  every  other  day 
and  kept  the  globe  clean.  There  is  a 
kind  of  a  fuzz  oix  them  that  seems  to 
start  first  at  their  gills  but  finally  gets 
along  their  back.  They  seem  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  move  and  two  of  them  died. 

New  York.  w.  i.. 

It  is  evident  from  your  description  that 
the  goldfish  are  affected  with  a  fungus, 
parasitic  disease  of  the  skin.  Such  dis¬ 
ease  is  liable  to  attack  and  destroy  any 
fish  and  is  a  great  cause  of  loss  in  both 
sea  and  fresh  water  fish.  The  parasite 
attacks  parts  of  the  skixx  that  have  been 
lacerated  or  even  bruised  or  abraded. 
One  must,  tliei’efore,  be  most  careful  not 
to  touch  goldfish  when  giving  them  a 
change  of  water.  The  water  should  be 
changed  evei’y  other  day  in  Winter  and 
daily  in  Summer.  Do  not  catch  the  fish 
in  a  dip  net  of  wire  or  cord,  or  handle 
them  with  the  fingers.  Simply  slide  them 
with  some  of  the  water  into  a  clean  pan 
or  dish  and  then  into  the  new  lot  of 


water  in  the  fish  globe.  There  is  no 
practical  remedy  for  the  disease. 

'We  should  therefore  advise  you  to 
start  afresh,  with  new  fish  bought  from 
a  dealer  who  will  guai’antee  them  to  be 
free  from  fungus  disease  and  seen  to  be 
unaffected.  Cleanse  and  disinfect  the 
globe  with  hot  water  containing  an  ounce 
of  sulphate  of  copper  (Milestone)  to  the 
pint  and  then  perfectly  remove  all  trace 
of  the  bluestone  by  successive  washings 
with  hot  water.  Always  use  the  blue- 
stone  for  washing  when  any  trace  of 
green  growths  appear.  Give  rice  wafer 
food,  supplied  by  the  dealer,  and  put 
fresh  water  plants  in  the  globe.  A.  s.  A. 


Feeding  a  Raccoon 

Several  days  ago  I  captured  a  raccoon. 

I  put  him  in  a  wire  cage  and  gave  him 
an  apple,  a  pear  and  a  handful  of  corn, 
also  a  pan  of  water.  He  ate  the  apple 
and  the  peai*,  but  not  the  corn.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  else  I  should  feed  him  and 
how  large  a  pen  he  should  have?  N.  B. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

Wild  raccoons  eat  just  about  every¬ 
thing  they  can  find.  They  dig  up  old 
logs  like  a  bear,  to  get  at  the  worms  and 
grubs  that  may  be  hiding  there.  They 
catch  fish  and  frogs  in  the  streams  and 
ponds.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  eat  many 
river  clams  unless  they  are  able  to  raid 
the  food  pile  of  some  muskrat.  The  rat 
has  a  habit  of  collecting  a  pile  of  mus¬ 
sels,  then  sitting  down  to  enjoy  a  feast. 
If  the  raccoon  comes  along  before  the  rat 
thinks  the  pile  is  quite  big  enough  he 
may  help  himself  to  some.  In  proper 
season  they  eat  many  berries.  When 
the  corn  is  in  the  milk  they  spend  much 
time  in  the  fields,  where  they  do  consid¬ 
erable  damage  by  pulling  down  ears  that 
they  do  not  eat.  They  do  not  eat  much 
corn  after  it  begins  to  get  hard.  In  early 
Summer  they  eat  birds’  eggs  and  young 
birds  when  they  can  find  them. 

In  captivity  a  raccoon  would  require 
just  about  the  same  food  as  a  dog,  and 
would  get  along  quite  well  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  table  scraps,  if  not  too  salty.  _  In 
zoological  parks  they  usually.  I  believe, 
feed  raccoons  a  mixture  of  whatever 
fresh  vegetables  are  in  the  market,  with 


some  bread  and  meat.  All  is  cut  up  in 
cubes  about  half  an  inch  across,  mixed 
together  and  fed  once  a  day,  giving  what 
will  be  eaten  up  promptly.  They  are 
very  fond  of  fish  and  should  have  it 
rather  frequently,  if  it  can  be  secured 
fresh. 

A  raccoon  does  not  need  a  very  large 
cage  or  pen.  I  should  think  one  could 
be  kept  contented  in  a  pen  eight  feet 
long,  four  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high. 
Top,  bottom  and  sides  must  be  tight. 
Heavy  2-in.  mesh  chicken  fencing  will 
do.  The  wire  on  the  bottom  should  be 
covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  dirt. 

ALFBED  C.  WEED. 


“Snake  Spit” 

In  biology  class  a  few  days  ago  “snake 
spit”  was  mentioned.  They  said  that  in¬ 
side  of  this  was  found  a  grasshopper.  In 
the  book  it  said  that  the  eggs  were  laid 
in  the  ground.  How  did  this  wThite  sub¬ 
stance  get  on  the  blade  of  grass?  Some¬ 
times  it  may  be  seen  suspended  between 
two  blades  of  grass.  l.  e. 

Some  one  seems  to  be  a  little  mixed  up 
in  this  matter.  The  insect  inside  of  this 
mass  of  froth  is  a  “hopper”  which  lives 
on  the  grass,  but  is  not  a  grasshopper. 
It  is  closely  related  to  the  leaf-hoppers 
and  the  tree-hoppers.  All  three  kinds  are 
true  bugs,  sucking  insects,  which,  at  least 
in  their  feeding  habits,  are  most  closely 
related  to  the  plant  lice  than  they  are 
to  the  gi-asshoppers.  The  spittle  insects, 
as  these  bugs  are  called,  belong  to  the 
gi-eat  group  of  bugs,  which  also  includes 
the  cicada,  which  sings  to  us  in  the 
Summer  and  is  called  “locust,”  or  har¬ 
vest  fly.  In  the  same  group  is  also 
found  the  Psylla,  which  has  made  pear 
growing  vei’y  unpleasant  some  years. 

Many  of  the  sucking  insects  have  the 
power  of  producing  lai-ge  amounts  of 
liquid.  We  all  know  the  “honeydew” 
which  the  plant  lice  secrete,  which  may 
be  produced  in  such  quantities  that  it 
drips  from  the  trees.  The  pear  Psylla 
also  produces  a  sugary  liquid.  The  spit¬ 
tle  insect  produces  a  similar  liquid,  which 
it  blows  up  into  a  mass  of  fine  bubbles, 
in  whibh  it  hides.  It  is  only  the  nymphs 
that  make  these  masses  of  froth.  The 
adults  are  very  much  like  leaf-hoppers 
in  general  appearance  and  have  the  same 
habits.  The  scientist  distinguishes  them 
by  their  hind  legs.  The  spittle  insects 
wear  spurs  (only  to  be  seen  by  the  aid 
of  a  magnifying  glass),  while  the  leaf- 
hoppers  do  not. 

Insects,  like  all  other  creatures  with 
the  skeleton  on  the  outside,  must  shed 
their  outer  skins  when  they  grow.  After 
the  old  skin  has  hardened  the  insect  can 
grow  no  larger  until  the  time  comes  to 
get  a  new  skin.  Then  the  old  one  cracks 
and  is  peeled  off,  leaving  a  new  soft  one 
underneath.  The  surface  of  the  eyes, 
the  surface  of  biting  parts  of  the  mouth, 
even  the  lining  of  mouth,  stomach  and 
intestine,  is  shed  all  together.  Then  the 
body  swells  or  shrinks,  according  to 
whether  it  has  been  well  or  poorly  fed, 
and  the  new  skin  hardens  as  a  perfect 
fit.  Animals  of  this  kind  may  grow 
larger  or  smallei-,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances. 

There  are  two  general  groups  of  in¬ 
sects,  according  to  the  way  they  grow 
up.  One  group  may  be  represented  by 
the  butterfly,  which  has  the  three  stages 
of  larva,  pupa  and  adult.  The  larva  is 
the  caterpillar,  which  crawls  ai-ound 
freely,  molts  several  limes,  and  has  no 
structures  resembling  wings,  or  showfing 
where*  the  wings  are  to  be.  When  the 
larva  is  full  grown  it  molts  once  more 
and  changes  to  the  pupa,  which  is  not 
able  to  move  around,  has  no  free  legs  or 
wings,  but  has  certain  structures  in 
which  the  wings  and  legs  of  the  adult 
develop.  When  this  development  has 
gone  far  enough,  the  skixx  of  the  pupa 
cracks  and  the  adult  insect  crawls  oixt. 
The  legs  are  perfectly  formed,  but  the 
wings  are  simply  flabby  pads  at  first, 
until  they  have  taken  the  proper  form 
and  dried. 

The  other  group  of  insects,  represented 
by  the  bugs,  the  grasshoppers,  the  dragon¬ 
flies.  etc.,  starts  out  in  life  right  from 
the  egg  with  a  body  not  much  different 
from  that  of  the  adult  except  that  the 
wings  show  only  as  small  pads.  At  each 
molt  the  wings  grow  larger  and  the  shape 
of  the  body  becomes  a  little  more  like 
that  of  the  adult.  Young  of  this  type 
are  called  nymphs,  and  the  full  grown 
nymph  transforms  directly  to  the  adult 
without  any  inactive  or  pupa  stage. 

The  eggs  of  the  spittle  insect  are 
probably  laid  on  the  plant  xvhere  the 
young  one  is  to  live.  Some  live  on  pine 
trees,  but.  the  most  common  one  lives  on 
grass  stems.  As  soon  as  hatched  the 
nymph  selects  the  right  place  on  its 
grass,  gets  in  its  bill  and  starts  the  work 
of  sucking  out  sap  and  changing  part  of 
it  into  bug  and  another  part  into  froth. 
The  little  mass  of  froth  hides  it  so  that 
no  hungry  enemy  suspects  its  presence, 
and  almost  the  only  danger  it  has  is  that 
the  plant  on  which  it  lives  may  be  cut 
down.  At  the  pi-oper  time  it  makes  its 
final  molt,  leaves  its  moist  home,  and 
prepares  to  lay  the  eggs  for  another  gen¬ 
eration.  ALFBED  C.  WEED. 
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One 

Spray 

Control 

For  Aphis 
Scale  and 
European 
Red  Mite 

One  thorough  delayed  dormant 
spray  at  theJ“open  bud  stage” 
with  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  will 
give  commercial  control  of 
Scale,  Aphis  and  Red  Mite  on 
Apple  trees  for  the  season, 
without  the  use  of  expensive 
nicotine.  Fruit  growers  all  over 
the  country  have  proved  it. 

SUNOCO 

SELF  EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

97%  active 

is  cheaper,  more  effective,  and 
has  greater  spreading  powers 
than  lime-sulphur  and  nicotine. 

Sunoco  Spray  Oil  is  much 
more  pleasant  to  use ;  does  not 
burn;  mixes  readily  in  hard 
and  cold  water. 

Write  for  free  booklet  con¬ 
taining  spray  schedules 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Baltimore  Jacksonville  Tulsa 
Dallas  Cincinnati  . 

Makers  of  famous  Sunoco  Motor 
Oils  and  Greases 


BUY  “A”  GRADE! 

IF  you  want  "A"  grade  fruit  to  sell  you 
must  do  "A"  grade  spraying— "You  can't 
depend  on  freak  seasons  when  bugs  don't 
eat  and  no  scab  appears."  The  first  essential 
is  an  "A”  grade  sprayer— one  that  does  first* 
class  work  for  years  and  years,  with  a  low 
upkeep  cost.  "A”  grade  materials  only  are 
used  in  "FRIEND"  Sprayers,  therefore,  they 
are  the  best  and  cheapest  to  use  in  producing 
“A”  grade  fruit.  Learn  all  about  ‘‘FRIEND’’ 
Quality  sprayers  before  you  buy. 


Write  at  once  for  Free  Catalog 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $ 10,000  bond. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 

Guaranteed  ^  Prices-  A.lf?  H-  &  Z.  all  steel 

'  Concrete  Mixers — money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  ‘engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence, Ford &Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains, 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  8  Belleville,  Pa. 


Needham 
crown 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 
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twice  the  Plant  Food 
in  each  ton 

In  International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  you 
get  twice  as  much  plant  food  as  in  standard  fertilizers. 

Therefore  you  can  spread  a  ton  of  International 
Multiple  Strength  over  twice  the  area  that  you  can 
spread  a  ton  of  standard  fertilizer  and  the  results 
will  be  the  same. 

Labor  saved — Time  saved — with  International  Mul¬ 
tiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 

Experiments  by  agricultural  colleges  and  progressive 
farmers  who  keep  careful  records  prove  these  state¬ 
ments. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  prices. 


International 

Multiple-Strength 

fertilizers 


Dealers  :  It  you  wish  Standard  Grade 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  Fertilizers,  there  are  none 

MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  better  than  “International”. 

FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS.  We  also  make  FOS-FOR-US 

wr  .  j  P  oultry  Grit. 

Write  us  to-day. 
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International  Amcmmi  Commrn 


2ERS. 

Dept.  R.,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON.  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 


Name  _ 


Address^ 


Town- 


State, 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it.  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  C.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  riehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family— aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


THE  MAILBAG 


Fish  Trimmings  for 
Fertilizer 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  make  fer¬ 
tilizer  from  fish  trimmings?  I  have  two 
or  three  barrels  a  week.  G.  A.  G. 

Andover,  Mass. 

Our  suggestion  is  to  dust  the  fish  trim¬ 
mings  thickly  with  land  plaster  or  gyp¬ 
sum.  This  will  dry  them  and  largely 
prevent  fermentation.  The  trimmings 
can  be  spread  like  stable  manure  and 
plowed  under  or  broken  up  (when  dried) 
and  spread  like  fertilizer.  These  trim¬ 
mings  contain  little  if  any  potash,  and 
will  make  a  better  fertilizing  combina¬ 
tion  if  10  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  are 
used  with  each  barrel. 


An  Ideal  Lens  Wash 

If  you  wear  glasses,  you  will  find  after 
frying  food  that  the  lenses  are  covered 
with  a  fine  spray ;  smoke  or  even  the 
touch  of  fingers,  will  soil  glass  so  that 
it  cannot  be  properly  cleansed  by  the 
use  of  tissue  paper  only,  or  of  cloth  or 
chamois  skin,  without  a  little  soap  or 
ammonia.  Avoid  brown  soap,  which 
sometimes  contains  grit ;  an  eye  specialist 
told  me  of  one  of  his  patrons  who  injured 
two  pairs  of  lenses  before  she  discovered 
that  borax  soap  scratches  them.  A  small 
bottle  of  soft  water  containing  a  little 
ammonia,  kept  in  a  handy  place,  with  a 
perfectly  clean  cloth  beside  it,  is,  x  find, 
an  ideal  cleaner.  g.  a.  t. 


Tree  Roots  in  Sewer  Pipes 

I  have  for  many  years  been  reading 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  note  that  practically 
any  difficulty  met  by  one  of  your  read¬ 
ers  can  be  solved  by  some  of  the  other 
readers  if  inquiry  is  made.  The  sewer 
pipes  leading  to  the  basement  of  our 
house  are  being  clogged  by  the  growth  of 
roots  and  rootlets  from  some  large  shade 
trees  on  the  lot.  At  least  the  plumber 
says  that  is  the  difficulty.  He  says  that 
it  was  dug  up  some  years  back  before  we 
owned  the  place  for  the  same  reason. 
There  are  numerous  large  elm  trees  on 
the  place  and  one  large  Balm  of  Gilead. 
Has  anyone  ever  successfully  met  this 
difficulty  without  the  expense  of  digging 
up  and  replacing  the  sewer  pipe? 

Wisconsin.  r.  r,  r. 


Lime  for  Gapes 

Some  years  ago  we  bought  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farm  with  the  intention  of  raising 
chickens  for  a  living.  We  found  the 
ground  infested  with  gapeworm  and  lost 
a  great  many  chickens  the  first  year.  We 
tried  several  remedies  with  poor  success, 
then  decided  to  use  lime  on  the  chance 
of  its  helping.  We  spread  air-slaked 
lime  in  the  chicken  yard  and  in  the  or¬ 
chard  where  the  chickens  had  run.  We 
covered  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  with  lime, 
put  in  the  chickens  and  a  little  food, 
placed  a  bag  over  the  top  and  let  the 
chickens  scratch  until  they  coughed.  This 
is  a  simple  but  efficient  cure,  for  we  have 
not  been  troubled  with  gapeworms  since. 

New  Jersey.  e.  h. 


Taking  Out  Fruit  Stains 

Boiling  water  will  remove  fruit  stains 
if  applied  within  an  hour  after  the  fabric 
has  been  stained.  Put  a  howl  under 
the  stained  part  and  pour  the  boiling 
water  through  the  fabric  and  there  will 
not  be  a  trace  of  the  stain  left. 

MRS.  J.  W.  B. 

A  Nurse’s  Advice  on 
Bunions 

The  soreness  of  a  bunion  can  be  cured 
this  way :  Have  boiling  water  in  one  ves¬ 
sel,  cold  water  in  another.  Dip  the  foot 
first  in  cold,  then  hot  water ;  cold  and 
hot  again,  until  you  get  just  to  the  hot 
water  nerve,  then  the  cold.  Do  that 
until  the  boiling  water  cools  off.  Rub  the 
feet  with  a  rough  towel  and  with  turpen¬ 
tine  afterwards,  but  before  the  feet  cool 
off.  Do  that  in  the  morning  and  at  night, 
for  about  three  or  four,  sometimes  five 
weeks.  Do  not  wear  patent  leather 
shoes.  They  are  cold  in  cold  weather  and 
!iot  in  hot  weather.  Bunions  are  more 
sensitive  to  cold.  Do  not  wear  high-heels 
and  narrow  shoes.  I  had  the  same  trou¬ 
ble,  I  am  a  nurse,  and  this  is  the  best 
relief  I  have  found.  European  nurse. 


Potato  Pie 

I  bake  mine  as  follows :  Line  a  piepan 
with  regular  pie  dough  and  fill  with 
sliced  raw  Irish  potatoes.  Season  with 
salt,  and  a  generous  portion  of  butter  and 
%  cup  of  milk  or  water.  If  there  is 
chicken  gravy  on  hand  use  that.  Use  an 
upper  crust,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  or  until 
the  potatoes  are  soft,  and  serve  hot.  It 
is  nice  with  a  chicken  dinner.  M.  H.  n. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.” 


The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“the  book  agent” 

Past  I 

“The  dearest  idol  I  have  known 
Whate’er  that  idol  be. 

Help  me  to  tear  it  from  its  throne 
And  worship  only  Thee !” 

The  words  of  the  old  song  floated  out 
to  me  as  I  turned  into  the  yard  and 
walked  up  to  the  house — mindful  of  the 
so'ber-looking  dog  sitting  by  the  door. 
Through  the  kitchen  window  I  could  see 
a  large  woman  walking  heavily  about 
between  the  stove  and  the  table  on  which 
she  was  arranging  her  dinner.  A  mid¬ 
dle-aged  farmer  sat  beside  the  stove.  He 
had  taken  one  of  his  ’boots  off,  arid  was 
rubbing  his  bare  foot  with  linament.  Now 
and  then  he  would  join  with  his  wife  in 
singing  a  verse  of  the  hymn.  A  fine  ap¬ 
petizing  odor  of  frying  pork  was  wafted 
from  the  stove  out  into  the  frosty  air. 
Now  and  then  the  man  at  his  wife’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  would  turn  the  meat  in  the  pan 
with  a  long  steel  fork.  Outside  the  cold 
December  day  was  dull  and  cheerless.  I 
remember  that  as  I  trudged  along  the 
rough  frozen  road  those  opening  lines  of 
“Snow  Bound”  had  been  ringing  through 
my  head : 

“The  sun  that  brief  December  day 
Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray,” 

There  was  a  feel  of  snow  in  the  air. 
Snow,  and  that  meant  wet  and  hard 
traveling  over  these  roads  and  as  1 
stumped  over  the  rough  ground  it  was 
clearly  made  evident  that  the  soles  of  my 
shoes  were  too  thin  for  rough  travel.  A 
solitary  crow  flew  out  of  the  swamp  and 
made  his  way  through  the  gray  darken¬ 
ing  air.  He  seemed  lonesome,  but  I  felt 
that  thief  though  he  might  be,  he  had 
home  and  mates  somewhere — while  the 
book  agent  had  no  place  to  go  to  when 
night  came.  Thus  while  the  woman’s 
song  did  not  appeal  to  me  greatly  since 
my  own  idols  had  taken  themselves  away 
without  help  from  me — that  warm 
kitchen  and  the  smell  of  that  fresh  pork 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  me. 

***** 

That  was  about  50  years  ago.  I  was 
a  freshman  at  the  agricultural  college 
and  I  suspect  quite  fresh  at  that.  In 
those  days  our  long  vacation  came  in 
the  Winter.  About  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember  college  closed  for  nearly  three 
months,  and  the  students  swarmed  out 
over  the  State  in  an  effort  to  earn  money 
enough  to  carry  them  through  another 
term.  There  were  very  few  drones  or 
“mother’s  boys”  at  that  old  institution. 
It  was  a  period  in  the  making  of  Michi¬ 
gan  just  following  the  pioneer  age,  be¬ 
fore  the  “industry”  of  the  town  and  city 
took  the  pith  and  the  punch  out  of  farm 
life.  Every  young  man  in  those  days 
knew  that  if  he  would  eat  he  must  work. 
There  was  no  escape  from  that  law  of 
society.  The  end  of  the  term  found  us 
out  of  funds — if  it  could  be  said  that  we 
ever  were  in.  and  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  earn  at  least  $50  in  cash  if  we  were 
to  go  through  another  term.  With  that 
amount  of  money  and  the  work  we  could 
obtain  on  the  college  farm  at  eight  cents 
an  hour  we  could  keep  going.  The  idea 
of  going  through  a  full  term  of  college 
on  $50  never  did  appeal  to  my  boys,  and 
I  cannot  say  that  I  blame  them.  They 
live  in  a  newer  age.  The  meaning  of 
a  college  education  is  different  now.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  a  better  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  age.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  As 
I  look  back  upon  it  I  often  wish  that  I 
could  have  had  some  of  the  advantages 
that  my  children  regard  so  lightly,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  wish  they  could  be 
made  to  endure  some  of  the  privations 
which  were  forced  upon  us.  At  any 
rate  at  the  end  of  the  term  we  knew  we 
must  make  at  least  $50  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  or  drop  out  until  we  could  earn  it. 
We  were  too  late  to  get  a  district 
school— very  likely  that  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  rising  generation.  We  were  good 
milkers  and  understood  the  care  of  cat¬ 
tle,  but  Michigan  wms  not  much  of  a 
dairy  State  at  that  time.  The  man  who 
kept  a  Jersey  in  those  days  was  regarded 
much  like  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  pet 
cat — too  delicate  or  good-natured  to 
catch  rats.  The  Holsteins  or  “Dutch” 
had  hardly  been  heard  of.  Most  farmers 
kept  Shorthorns  of  a  beef  type — the  milk 
being  a  sort  of  side  line.  Most  families 
seemed  to  regard  milk  as  a  luxury  rather 
than  a  necessity.  There  were  no  sani¬ 
tary  laws  regarding  milk  handling.  In 
these  days  milkers  are  in  demand  in  spite 
of  the  milking  machines,  _  and  we  could 
easily  have  earned  our  $50  in  a  month 
but  those  were  the  days  when,  on  most 
farms,  sheep,  cows  and  pigs  ran  to¬ 
gether  in  the  barnyard,  and  as  for  a 
balanced  ration  a  bundle  of  unhusked 
cornstalks  would  be  thrown  to  a  cow.  She 
could  eat  the  blades  and  gnaw  the  grain 
off  the  cob — and  that  was  enough  for 
her.  Now  that  Michigan  has  become  a 
manufacturing  State  it  is  hard  for  one  of 
the  present  generation  to  realize  the  lack 
of  employment  and  the  shortage  of  cash 
which  fell  upon  the  farming  district 
when  Winter  set  in.  There  was  no 
steady  income  at  best.  Wheat  and  live 
stock  were  the  chief  cash  products,  and 
the  money  obtained  during  two  or  three 


months  must  be  hoarded  and  spread  care¬ 
fully  out  over  the  year.  Thus  there  was 
little  or  no  chance  to  cash  in  on  the  im¬ 
proved  agriculture  which  we  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  in  at  the  college.  And  I 
must  say  that  the  farmers  of  that  period 
were  not  unlike  the  old  fellow  who  had 
carved  a  farm  out  of  the  wilderness  and 
gained  a  competence  through  “old-fash¬ 
ioned  farming.”  One  of  our  smart  col¬ 
lege  boys  applied  to  him  for  a  job  and 
mentioned,  as  one  qualification,  that  he 
could  bring  the,  wonders  of  chemistry  and 
science  to  the  soil.  The  old  man  re¬ 
garded  him  curiously  and  finally  said : 

“Young  man,  the  old  hymn  says :  ‘God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way  his  wonders 
to  perform.’  and  the  mystery  would  be 
deepened  if  a  smart  aleck  like  you  could 
hold  enough  chemistry  and  science  to  im¬ 
prove  my  soil !” 

jJ:  4c  He  *  ♦ 

About  all  that  seemed  open  to  us  that 
Winter  was  a  job  in  a  lumber  camp  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  or  work¬ 
ing  as  a  book  agent  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  southern  counties.  We  de¬ 
cided  to  try  the  woods.  So  we  went  to 
Saginaw  and  struck  out  west  along  the 
mailiroad— ready  to  do  lanything  from 
bossing  a  lumber  camp  to  serving  as 
cookie  or  chore  boy.  The  weather  turned 
warm,  the  snow  melted  and  the  lumber¬ 
jacks  were  discharged  in  droves,  for 
lumbering  is  a  business  which  cannot 
thrive  without  ice  or  snow.  So  we  de¬ 
cided  to  turn  book  agent  and  made  our 
way  to  Detroit  and  “signed  up”  with  the 
publisher  of  a  new  book,  “The  Story  of 
General  Grant’s  Trip  Around  the 
World.”  with  “The  Life  of  Zackariah 
Chandler”  as  a  running  mate.  We  do 
not  see  much  of  the  old-fashioned  book 
agent  in  these  days.  In  older  times  he 
was  quite  a  character  and  I  think  he  did 
his  part  in  developing  the  liner  life  of 
country  people.  Hie  wandered  about 
through  lonely  neighborhoods,  now  and 
then  leaving  a  copy  of  “The  Royal  Path 
of  Life”  or  perhaps  “Household  Book  of 
Poetry.”  I  confess  cheerfully  that  I 
failed  as  a  book  agent,  but  some  young 
fellow's  wTho  have  since  become  rich  and 
famous  gained  their  financial  start,  and 
their  almost,  uncanny  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  psychology  from  the  mental  duels 
they  fought  in  country  homes  over  the 
sale  of  their  book.  I  have  bought  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books,  (some  that  I  did  not  need), 
from  book  agents  just  from  the  memory 
of  my  own  failure  at  the  business.  What 
chiefly  induced  me  to  start  at  the  job 
was  the  statement  of  a  farmer  that  his 
boy  worked  five  days  and  made  $40.  I 
did  not  know  until  later  that  he  sold  one 
book  during  the  first  hour  of  his  job 
and  if  he  had  kept  it  up  for  five  days  he 
would  have  made  the  $40.  I  have 
learned  since  then  that  the  book  agent 
must  make  many  strong  statements  and 
do  much  curious  figuring  in  order  to 
hold  his  own.  We  learned  a  parrot-like 
formula  of  “approach.”  This  included 
a  description  of  the  book,  a  few  general 
compliments  for  the  family,  and  the  ad¬ 
vice  to  drop  your  pencil  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  conversation  and  as  you 
picked  it  up,  hand  it  to  the  “prospect” 
and  say :  “Now  right  here  on  this  dotted 
line  is  the  place  for  your  signature.” 
Somehow  this  canned  conversation  never 
did  quite  appeal  to  me..  I  usually  for¬ 
got  it,  and  tried  to  start  something  origi¬ 
nal.  At  any  rate  they  gave  us  a  “ter¬ 
ritory”  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties 
and  wTe  started  for  it.  My  partner  in 
this  “General  Grant”  enterprise  is  now 
a  dignified  judge.  I  wish  I  could  walk 
into  his  court  some  day  when  he  is  sen¬ 
tencing  some  poor  fellow  for  practicing 
fraud  or  misrepresentation,  and  ask  him 
if  he  remembers  the  day  when  he  tried 
to  sell  a  copy  of  “General  Grant”  at  a 
farmhouse  where  the  dog  must  have 
been  a  copperhead  Democrat.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  political  argument  the  dog 
had  a  piece  of  the  book  agent’s  clothes 
in  his  teeth,  as  the  agent  ran  down  the 
road. 

***** 

And  so  I  walked  into  the  farmhouse 
yard  that  day  with  my  sample  copy  un¬ 
der  my  arm.  The  smell  of  fried  pork 
gave  me  a  new  incentive,  while  the  song 
seemed  to  give  something  of  a  hint  as  to 
the  best  way  to  approach  the  new  pros¬ 
pect.  It  cannot  be  said  that  I  approach¬ 
ed  the  mental  battle  spurred  on  by  re¬ 
cent  victories.  I  had  made  just  one  sale 
in  two  days,  and  that  under  circum¬ 
stance  which  left  no  profit.  I  had  run 
upon  a  deaf  woman  about  half  a  mile 
down  the  road.  I  know  enough  about  the 
deaf  to  realize  that  when  prejudice  creeps 
obstinately  in  behind  the  closed  ears,  you 
have  an  impregnable  mind  which  no  dy¬ 
namite  of  sentiment  can  ever  open  up. 
"When,  however,  a  little  of  romance  and 
curiosity  get  in  behind  the  barred  ears 
almost  any  talkative  guest  can  find  a 
way  in.  This  woman  caught  up  a  long 
paper  tube  such  as  is  used  for  mailing 
pictures,  held  one  end  to  her  ear  and 
thrust  the  other  end  up  to  my  mouth.  I 
submit  that  the  most  eloquent  book  agent 
on  earth,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  forget  his  canned  “approach”  and 
blunder  hopelessly  about.  I  am  sure  I 
(Continued  on  Page  156) 
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Massey-Harris  sp“; 

Low-D own  —Tight  Botton  —  Narrow  Tread  —  Wide  Spread 

Our  No.  7  Two-Horse  Spreader  is  specially  designed  to  make 
work  easier  on  the  dairy  farm.  Being  narrow  with  a  short  wheel 
base,  it  can  be  taken  right  into  the  barn  for  loading  direct  from 
the  trenches,  if  desired.  It  may  also  be  turned  in  small  yards 
and  is  readily  handled  with  a  two-horse  team.  It  spreads  evenly 
clear  outside  both  wheel  tracks.  It’s  built  to  endure,  with  the 
strongest  front  bolster  found  on  any  spreader.  “Good  Equip¬ 
ment  Makes  a  Good  Farmer  Better.” 

Write  for  the  1926  Massey-Harris  Catalog 

It  pictures  and  describes  a  complete  line  of  tillage,  seeding,  cul¬ 
tivating  and  harvesting  machinery  —  all  made  by  skilled  work¬ 
men  in  the  largest  farm  implement  factory  in  the  East.  You 
can  always  get  extra  parts  for  any  Massey-Harris  Machine. 

There’s  a  Massey-Harris  dealer  near  you. 

Let  us  tell  you  his  name.  Write  us  today. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  HARVESTER  CO.,  INC. 

Builders  of  Warranted  Farm  Machinery  Since  1850 

Dept.  L  Batavia  New  York 
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PracticalJCachine  - 
a  jVovelty  - 


CONCRETEMIXER 

direct  from  faotory.  A  quality 
mixerat  low  mail  order  prices. 
Turns  ou  t  •  wheelbanowful 
of  ooncrete  a  minute. 

Write  for  free  catalog  showing 
mixers,  block  molds,  garden 
tools,  etc. 

GILSON  BROTHERS  CO., 
Bsx  600  Fredenia,  Wit. 


Free  Catalog 

°  now  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Da  Sl,0ui«cj, 


LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS 

Low  Price.  «J.  S.  GREENLEAF,  Anson,  Main* 


Qive  your  radio  set 


Drive  a  car  uphill  beyond  its 
power — and  the  motor  knocks. 
Drive  a  radio  set  beyond  its 
power — and  the  last  tube  chokes. 
But  change  one  single  tube  in 
the  set — and  you  have  the  power 
you  need  for  greater  volume  and 
finer  tone.  Ask  any  radio  dealer 
how  to  use  a  new  power  Radio- 
tron  in  your  set. 


more  power 


with  one  new 
Radiotron! 


Radiotron  UX-112 
The  new  storage  battery  power 
Radiotron  UX-112  may  be  used  in 
sets  that  use  Radiotron  UV-201-A. 


Radiotron  UX-120 
The  new  dry  battery  power  Radio¬ 
tron  UX-120  may  be  used  in 
sets  that  use  Radiotron  UV-199 
or  Radiotron  WD- 11  (orWD-12). 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


RCA^Rad  iotro  n 

MADE  BY  THE"  MAKERS  OF  RAD  10  LAS 
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Horse 
Power 
Hercules 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 

K  A 


My  new  reduced  prices  on  the  improved 
192(5  Model  Hercules  makes  it'  easy  and  . 
i  cneap  for  you  to  remove  every  stump — to 
clear  every  acre  on  your  farm  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  No  stump  or  hedge  too  big  or 
stubborn  for  the  Hercules,  all-steel,  triple 
power  stump  puller.  It  yanks  ’em  out  in 
less  time  and  with  less  effort  than  any  otheB 
method.  Make  big  money  pulling  stumps  foB 
your  neighbors.  Pull  stumps  for  fuel.  I  make 
both  horse  and  hand  power  machines.  Lat¬ 
est,  most  up-to-the-minute  improvements.  Send 
Cl  »  ^  —  _  _  today  for  catalog  and 

|UU  special  folder. 


B.  A.  FULLER* 

Pres. 

''Hand  Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
Power  730  29tH  St.. 

Hercules  Centerville,  Iowa 


BOLENS  ®ard-??aot.r 

Does  Seeding, 

Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it 
needs  is  a  guiding 
hand.  Gasoline 
power  does  the 

work.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are 
instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  in* 
dispensible  features,  pat* 
ented  arched  axle,  tool 
control,  power  turn  etc. 
A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it 
with  delight.  Write 

GILSON  MFG.  CO..  503  PARK  ST.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


Work  More 
Money 


That  is  what  interests  tha 
keen  business  farmer  of  today, 
wants  to  get  ahead  -to  make 
more  money.  He  is  making  every 
ere  of  his  land  work  for  him— pro- 
a  full  profit.  He  uses 


T7f€ 


to  drain  low  places.  terrace  hillsides 
and  rolling  field.,  stop  soil  washing, 
conserve  moisture,  and  cut  irrigation 
ditches.  All  Steel— Adjustable— Ra> 
versible.  Ask  for  catalog  and  attrac¬ 
tive  terms.  OWENSBORO  DITCHER 
&  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  >  134  Owensboro,  Ky. 


PEORIA 

Wagon  Fertilizer 


Sowa  damp  or  dry  lime. 
Uniformly  spreads  16  ft. 
Force  feed.  No  windage 
waste.  No  dogging.  Does 
double  the  work  of  wheel 
seeder  —  costs  much  less. 
__  Attaches  to  wagon  with- 
out  removing  endgate— 
strengthens  wagon  box. 
■\Vi  Nohighlifting.  No  clean¬ 
ing  or  repair  of  deats  to  attach. 
Half  the  gears  and  sprockets. 
Capadty  100  to  10,000  lbs. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Increases 
'l  your  profits.  Low  in  price. 
v  Write  for  circular  on  this  and 
our  other  new  farm  tool. 

Psoris  Drill  ft  Seeder  Co.,  2621 N.  Perry  St,  Peoria,  111. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Buy  them  direct  from  our  mill 
Clear  White  Pine 
Hardwood  Cross  Bars 

Size:  3  feet  by  6  feet;  1 %  in. 
thick,  $3.50  Glazed;  1 %  in. 
thick,  $4.50  Glazed. 

Open  if  you  wish 

Send  for  Our  Building  Material  Catalog 
WEBCO  ROOFING:  Has  been 
known  to  you  for  over  25  years. 

We  are  known  as  the  New  England  Price 
Regulators  on  Building  Material. 

The  Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

260  Summer  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable  —  not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  ‘live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  fpr  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  One 
of  Many 
Iron  Age  Tools 


complete 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

629  SO.  Washington  Square  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Radio  Department 

Reflex  and  Other  Systems 

In  reading  your  radio  department  I 
have  noted  you  refer  very  often  to  a  set 
using  five  tubes  and  reflex  system  of 
wiring,  and  that  you  say  this  set  gives 
as  good  results  as  a  neutrodyne  or  super- 
hetrodyne,  if  memory  serves  me  rightly. 
Any  information  you  could  give  me  on 
this  subject  would  be  very  greatly  re¬ 
ceived.  g.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

In  speaking  of  five-tube  sets  and  reflex 
systems,  all  five-tube  sets  are  not  reflex. 
The  average  five-tube  set  is  of  the  neutro¬ 
dyne  type  and  it  may  be  given  any  of 
a  dozen  or  more  names.  The  same  with 
the  reflex  type  of  sets.  . 

The  neutrodyne  type  of  set  is  one  that 
has  radio  frequency  amplification  that 
has  been  neutralized  so  that  the  set  will 
not  oscillate  and  it  may  be  called  a 
neutrodyne,  synchrophase,  balanced  radio- 
frequency  or  other  names  to  describe  its 
principle. 

The  reflex  type  of  sets  are  so  made 
that  three,  four  or  five  tubes  are  used 
and  some  of  these  tubes  are  used  as  both 
radio-frequency  amplifiers  as  well  as 
audio-frequency  amplifiers.  This  means* 
that  a  four-tube  set  will  give  the  results 
of  six  tubes  or  even  more ;  usually  one- 
half  of  the  tubes  doing  double  duty.  That 
is  why  a  five-tube  reflex  set  will  general¬ 
ly  give  better  results  than  a  five-tube 
neutrodyne,  if  used  under  the  identical 
conditions. 

Most  neutrodyne  sets  require  an  aerial, 
whereas  a  five-tube  iJeflex  will  give  good 
results  on  a  loop  alone.  A  six-tube  super- 
hetrodyne  using  a  loop  will  not  do  any 
more  than  a  five-tube  reflex. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  get  better  results  from  one  type  of 
Bet  than  from  another  and  personal 
preference  counts  a  great  deal  in  making 
a  choice.  J.  h.  f. 

Charging  from  Farm 
Lighting  Plant 

I  am  installing  radios  in  a  rural  dis¬ 
trict,  and  at  present  have  two  prospective 
buyers  who  want  to  use  their  32-volt  farm 
lighting  plan  to  light  the  radio  tubes. 
Would  you  explain  how  best  to  cut  down 
the  voltage  for  this  purpose,  also  how  can 
a  six-volt  auto  battery  be  charged  on 
eame  plant?  s,  w.  8. 

New  York. 

To  use  the  plant  the  distance  from  the 
batteries  to  the  radio  set  should  not  be 
over  50  ft.  Two  wires  are  run  to  the  set 
from  the  batteries,  and  at  the  batteries 
the  wires  end  in  long  flexible  leads  (about 
6  ft.  long)  with  clips  for  attaching  to 
the  battery  bank.  Connect  to  the  first 
four  cells  and  use  for  a  few  days,  then 
to  the  next  four  and  so  on  till  all  16  cells 
have  been  used,  then  begin  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  As  this  gives  eight  volts  it  is 
advisable  to  insert  a  10  ohm  rheostat  in 
series  with  one  of  the  leads  to  cut  this 
down,  so  that  the  voltage  delivered  to 
the  tubes  will  not  exceed  six  volts.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  batteries 
are  within  10  to  25  ft.  of  the  set.  If  40 
to  50  ft.  away  the  natural  drop  in  volt¬ 
age  due  to  the  long  wires  will  usually  do 
away  with  the  rheostat.  Be  sure  that 
you  connect  the  positive  of  the  lighting 
batteries  to  the  positive  post  of  the  radio 
set. 

To  charge  a  six-volt  battery  use  four 
25  to  50-watt  lamps  as  the  resistance, 
which  will  give  a  charging  rate  of  three 
to  six  amperes.  The  charging  should  only 
be  done  when  the  generator  is  running 
and  charging  the  lighting  batteries  or  the 
drain  on  the  lighting  plant  will  be  too 
heavy  alone  with  the  light  in  the  house. 

J.  H.  F. 

Dry  Cell  for  Radio 

On  page  1529,  J.  II.  F.  says  the  reg¬ 
ular  No.  6,  a  dry  cell,  is  better  than  No. 
6.  I  use  radio  battery.  mrs.  o.  s. 

Palenville,  N.  Y. 

The  battery  that  was  recommended 
was  the  No.  6A  battery  and  not  the  reg¬ 
ular  No.  6  battery.  The  battery  made 
specially  for  radio  has  marked  on  it  in 
large  letters  “A”  and  though  of  same 
size  as  the  ordinary  No.  6  cell  it  has  more 
than  twice  the  life  of  the  ordinary  bat¬ 
tery  when  used  for  radio.  j,  H.  F. 


The  World's  Greatest 
Radio  Receiving  Set/ 

<New  and  hnproveaL  # 


Franklin  Receiver 

With  built  in  Loud  Speaker  of 
Great  Volume  and  Superb  Tone 


Console  Cabinet  to  Match 

Ruggedly  built,  heavy  Eye-ply  genuind 
mahogany,  its  design  is  identical  to  the 
pattern  of  the  receiving  set.  Spacious 
compartments  aSord  ample  room  for 
all  batteries,  eliminator,  etc;  This  use¬ 
ful  and  attractive  console  costs  only 
Forty  Dollars. 


Write  for  24-page  illustrated  booklet  full 
of  useful  information  for  all  radio  fans; 


Chas.  Freshman  Co.,  Inc  •  2626 W. Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 


The  Freshman  Masterpiece  five  tube  radio 
receiver  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  the 
“  WONDER  SET.”  Its  ease  of  operation,  its 
distance-getting  ability  and  mellow  tone  have 
spread  happiness  and  education  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  homes  in  every  part  of  the 
globe. 

The  Franklin  Model,  illustrated  above,  is  the 
pride  of  the  Freshman  line.  This  receiving 
set,  with  built-in  loud  speaker,  is  encased  in  a 
heavy  five-ply  genuine  mahogany  cabinet.  The 
front  cover  opens  in  desk-like  fashion,  a  most 
convenient  and  attractive  arrangement.  As  a 
result  you  have  the  WORLD’S  GREATEST 
RADIO  RECEIVER,  with  built-in  loud 
speaker,  in  a  charming  piece  of  furniture  all 
lor  only  Seventy-Five  Dollars. 

Sold  on  Convenient  Terms  by 

Authorized  Freshman  Dealers 

fVho  Also  Install  and  Service  Them 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardenere.  suburbanites.  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.l 
IMS  33rd  Av.  S.  E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SSlv^V 

LIMESTONE 

YOU  NEED  LIME 

to  produce  fertile,  productive  fields.  Lime  will  sweeten 
acid  soil,  and  release  plant  food.  Lime  makes  heavy  clay 
soil  more  porous  and  tillable.  Solvay  is  high  in  carbon" 
ates,  is  fumace'dried  and  non-caustic — is  the  safest, 
cheapest  and  most  profitable  lime  to  use.  Shipped  in  bulk 
or  in  ioodb.  bags. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  Notional  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsso 

eiibllshed  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  SOtb  Street,  New  fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  fop 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


It  is  possible  you  may  remember  me  as  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Senate  during  the  Hughes  days. 
If  I  were  there  now — which,  thank  Heaven,  I’m  not, 

I  would  be  helping  in  your  fight  against  compulsory 
consolidation.  The  little  schools  need  modern  facilities 
and  better  local  supervision  by  parents,  and  more  State 
money  in  the  poorer  districts,  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
destroyed. 

HAT  is  from  an  old  friend  who  did  his  full  duty 
in  the  old  days  when  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes 
made  his  great  fight  for  reform.  We  wish  our  friend 
were  back  in  the  Senate  now — although  the  way 
things  are  being  manipulated,  he  would  not  be  com¬ 
fortable  there.  Every  Senator  and  every  Assembly- 
man  from  the  rural  counties  knows  that  the  little 
schools  should  be  provided  for  and  built  up — not 
killed  and  piled  in  heaps  at  some  central  point.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  friends  of  the  little  school  to 
show  themselves. 

* 

IT  is  surprising  how  much  trouble  our  people  have 
over  the  purchase  of  'goods  at  auctions.  Every 
week  we  have  several  cases  where  live  stock  or  farm 
goods  are  bought  at  public  sale.  They  prove  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  there  comes  a  quarrel  over  payment 
of  notes.  In  one  case  a  farmer  bought  a  horse  at  a 
public  sale  and  gave  a  note  for  it.  He  was  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  home,  and  so  left  him  in  care  of  the 
auctioneer  who  agreed  to  deliver  in  a  few  days.  He 
finally  sent  a  man  with  the  horse,  but  on  the  way 
the  animal  fell  sack  and  died.  Now  this  farmer 
wants  to  know  if  he  must  pay  for  a  horse  he  never 
received.  The  answer  in  this  case  is  yes.  Since 
this  horse  was  bought  at  a  public  sale  and  the  sale 
was  consummated  at  that  time  the  purchaser  was 
responsible  for  the  horse  from  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chase.  When  the  seller  volunteered  to  deliver  the 
horse  at  the  request  of  the  purchaser,  he  did  it  as 
an  accommodating  act,  and  could  only  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  in  the  event  that  he  did  some  act  grossly 
negligent.  Such  negligence  must  be  proved  by  the 
purchaser,  otherwise  the  seller  is  not  responsible. 

* 

WE  know  an  intelligent  man  who  is  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work  of  mosquito  extermina¬ 
tion.  Members  of  his  family  have  suffered  greatly 
from  malaria,  and  the  community  where  he  lives  has 
acquired  a  bad  reputation  as  a  mosquito  breeding 
place.  He  has  read  that  mosquitoes  cannot  breed 
and  develop  unless  there  are  wet,  stagnant  pools  and 
marshes.  With  no  stagnant  puddles  there  will  be 
no  mosquitoes.  These  wretches  are  as  badly  in  need 
of  water  as  frogs  and  fishes.  So  this  man  and  his 
neighbors  spend  much  time  trying  to  induce  the 
government  to  use  a  great  sum  of  money  in  drain¬ 
ing  a  large  swamp  nearby.  It  will  be  years  before 
they  can  hope'  to  secure  this  appropriation,  yet  they 
keep  working  for  it,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  blood-suckers  that  are  bred  right  under 
their  noses.  Every  unfilled  mud  puddle,  every  pond- 
hole,  every  old  tub  or  dish,  every  tin  can  left  around 
the  house  so  that  it  contains  stagnant  water,  pro- 
xides  a  breeding  place  for  mosquitoes.  A  tin  can 
left  out  under  the  trees,  half  filled  with  rain  water, 
will  serve  as  the  wet  cradle  for  thousands  of  needle¬ 
tailed  “birds”  that  will  draw  blood  from  all  the 
family  members  from  grandfather  to  the  baby,  and 
push  the  germs  of  disease  into  them.  The  great 
drainage  scheme  is  out  of  reach — but  the  hundreds 
of  little  breeding  puddles,  which  provide  90  per  cent 
of  the  mosquitoes,  are  fully  under  family  control! 
And  this  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  way  many 
of  our  great  political  problems  are  being  handled. 
We  all  roar  about  abuses  of  taxation,  the  selfishness 
of  political  parties  and  the  loss  of  local  government, 
and  then  we  stand  still  and  submit  with  little  pro¬ 


test  to  political  robbery  in  school  district,  town¬ 
ship  and  county !  The  mosquitoes  that  affect  us  are 
bred  right  in  our  own  backyard,  and  so  are  the 
grafters  and  leeches  who  take  our  money  and  our 
manhood  rights.  For  instance,  take  our  district 
schools  and  their  management.  What  is  the  sense 
in  fighting  over  abstract  terms  of  “education”  when 
right  within  our  grasp  the  last  local  right  of  school 
control  is  passing  out  of  our  hands?  The  way  for 
New  York  farmers  to  settle  some  of  their  larger 
problems  is  to  control  ,  the  school  question  first. 

* 

WE  want  all  the  information  about  Sudan 
grass  in  the  North  that  we  can  get.  Farmers 
are  interested  in  it  and  -want  to  know  if  they  can 
substitute  it  for  any  of  their  ordinary  crops  north 
of  New  York  City.  Somehow  the  idea  prevails  that 
Sudan  grass  is  a  tropical  crop.  This  is  wrong.  With 
us  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  the  Sudan  does  very 
well.  It  may  best  be  compared  with  millet,  which  it 
resembles  somewhat.  With  us  it  is  a  surer  crop 
than  millet  and  gives  on  the  average  50  per  cent 
more  fodder.  It  does  not  give  as  heavy  a  crop  as 
corn,  but  as  the  stalks  are  finer  there  is  much  less 
waste  in  feeding.  The  Sudan  has  been  used  in  the 
silo,  but  a  number  of  failures  have  been  imported. 
We  think  that  as  a  substitute  for  millet  it  will 
prove  a  help  to  northern  dairymen.  We  want  ex¬ 
perience  of  northern  feeders. 

* 

IT  has  taken  fruit  growers  many  years  to  under¬ 
stand  that  certain  varieties  of  apples  require 
certain  kinds  of  soil  in  order  to  give  their  best  crop. 
Old  and  observant  orcliardists  have,  of  course, 
known  that  some  apple  varieties  can  stand  more  or 
less  water  around  their  feet,  while  others  are  worse 
than  an  opera  singer  at  showing  the  effect  of  damp_ 
stocking®.  The  average  orchardist,  however,  has 
not  paid  much  attention  to  such  things.  He  planted 
trees  about  anywhere,  provided  the  soil  seemed  good 
and  the  surface  drainage  reasonable.  Thus  we 
cften  see  orchards  30  years  or  older  where  the 
Baldwins  were  set  in  the  low  hollows  and  varieties 
like  Northern  Spy  on  the  dry,  well-drained  hills.  We 
are  now  beginning  to  understand  that  varieties  like 
Baldwin  or  McIntosh  should  be  put  on  rather  light, 
well-drained  soil,  while  Spy,  Greening  and  some 
others  will  endure  wet  soil.  This  ability  to  endure 
wet  feet  is  as  clearly  defined  in  some  apple  varie¬ 
ties  as  between  Alsike  and  Red  clover.  We  have 
heard  of  one  case  where  some  years  ago  a  Baldwin 
orchard  was  planted  on  cold,  wet,  undrained  soil. 
The  trees  grew  fairly  well,  but  the  fruit,  what  there 
was  of  it,  was  soft,  spongy  and  “greasy”  in  color.  A 
young  man  bought  the  orchard  at  a  low  figure,  put 
in  a  system  of  tile  drains  and  reduced  the  water 
level.  The  Baldwins  immediately  became  produc¬ 
tive  and  the  fruit  greatly  improved  in  quality — all 
because  the  trees  were  thus  given  a  chance  to 
wiggle  their  toes  in  dry  soil. 

* 

I  believe  the  next  few  weeks  are  to  be  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  farmer,  and  that  he  should  make  him¬ 
self  felt  at  Washington.  But  just  how  the  individual 
farmer  can  do  something  to  help  the  cause  of  all  farm¬ 
ers  I  do  not  know.  Since  the  Administration  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  told  the  farmers  to  help  themselves,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  farmers  show  a  little  fighting  blood. 

New  York.  -  E.  K. 

T  is  something  of  a  problem  to  know  just  how  the 
farmer  can  help  make  his  influence  felt  this  year. 
The  next  few  weeks  will  be  vital  because,  during 
that  period,  the  farm  legislation  for  this  year  will 
be  decided.  It  will  be  hard  to  change  it  later.  Un¬ 
fortunately  most  of  the  “farm  leaders”  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  carry  the  message  of  agriculture  to  Con¬ 
gress,  do  not  seem  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  farmers.  At  Washington,  most  of 
the  important  legislation  will  be  worked  out  in  com¬ 
mittees.  The  average  member  of  Congress  will  have 
little  or  nothing  to  say  about  it  unless  he  has  a 
very  strong  character  and  great  influence.  The  aver¬ 
age  member  will  find  a  definite  and  settled  plan 
marked  out  for  him,  and  if  he  is  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  party  leaders  he  must  support  it. 
That  is  why  we  tried  to  get  some  strong  understand¬ 
ing  man  on  the  agricultural  committee  so  that  our 
eastern  farmers  would  have  a  spokesman.  We  con¬ 
sidered  E.  S.  Brigham  the  best  man  to  represent  the 
farmers  of  the  North  Atlantic  slope.  He  could  and 
would  have  put  into  concrete  shape  the  desii’es  of 
our  country,  people.  Even  after  promising  to  ‘give 
him  a  place  some  of  the  politicians  favored  a  lawyer, 
with  little  if  any  knowledge  of  agriculture,  in  his 
place.  It  is  therefore  difficult  for  the  average  farm- 
er  to  get  a  hearing  so  that  his  opinions  will  count. 
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Let  him  write  to  his  own  Congx-essman  and  he  will 
probably  get  a  polite  note  promising  to  give  “care- 
ful  consideration  to  the  matter” — and  that  will  be 
about  all.  This  year  probably  the  best  plan  will  be 
to  write  direct  to  President  Coolid'ge  and  to  your 
Senators.  The  President  is  a  cautious  man  and  an 
able  politician.  He  knows  the  value  of  personal 
and  direct  opinion  as  few  public  men  do.  He  may 
xiot  see  your  letter  personally,  but  he  will  learn 
what  you  and  others  say.  The  way  Congress  is  now 
conducted  and  organized,  with  popular  elections, 
your  Senator  will  be  more  responsive  than  your 
Representative.  Write  him  just  what  you  think. 
Make  it  short  and  dii* *eet;  do  not  wander  about 
various  subjects.  Think  out  what  you  want  to  say 
and  then  say  it  just  as  you  would  talk  to  some  man 
who  is  under  obligations  to  you  and  wants  to  keep 
your  good  will. 

* 

IT  is  not  generally  known  that  our  correspondent 
Annie  Pike  Greenwood  is  a  poet  of  such  merit 
that  she  is  finding  a  place  in  some  of  the  finer  maga¬ 
zines.  She  has  published  a  little  volume,  “This  My 
Song.”  Here  are  16  short  lines  from  it  which  might 
well  be  committed  to  memory : 

A  LONGING  FOR  FAME 

'Taint  that  I  want  the  money 
Or  fame  when  I  am  dead, 

But  because  I  get  so  tired 
Of  just  composing  bread. 

I’d  like  the  folks  in  Plainville 
To  read  some  magazine 
And  see  it  writ  in  printing 
“A  Poem  by  Sarah  Green.” 

Yes,  I  can  cook,  but  landy, 

A  body  has  to  cook, 

That’s  just  the  very  reason 
I’d  like  to  write  a  book. 

But  some  is  born  to  writing 
And  some  to  cook  unseen 
I  guess  I’d  better  hustle 
“A  Pie  by  .  Sarah  Green.” 

There  is  much  homely  truth  in  that.  You  would 
sux-ely  think  so  if  you  had  charge  of  some  literary 
magazine  and  stood  up  against  the  flood  of  verse 
which  pours  in  like  a  tidal  wave.  We  are  told  that 
all  this  poetry  seems  to  relieve  the  mind,  and  that 
anyway  it  serves  as  training  for  good  expression 
in  English.  We  will  not  deny  it,  but  we  think  99 
per  cent  of  human  beings  would  prefer  pie  to  poetry. 
A  symphony  in  flour,  butter  and  apple  will  express 
one’s  feelings  and  leave  a  more  permanent  memory 
than  a  collection  of  words  that  rhyme. 

* 

ONE  quite  noticeable  thing  about  the  recent  great 
poultry  show  was  the  return  of  the  old  Light 
Brahma  to  favor.  Years  ago  this  fine  old  breed  was 
seen  everywhere.  Its  black  necklace  on  a  white 
body  was  a  familiar  sight.  Its  blood  was  found  in 
many  of  the  so-called  American  breeds,  and  these 
pushed  their  dignified  old  ancestor  off  the  stage  for 
a  time.  But  “you  can’t  keep  a  good  man  down.” 
Merit  will  not  sink.  Blood  will  tell,  and  here  is 
cur  fine  old  feather-legged  fiuend  back  on  a  front 
seat  once  more.  She  is  back  to  stay.  Probably  the 
introduction  of  the  Jersey  Black  Giant  as  a  “beef” 
or  meat  breed,  has  helped  the  Light  Brahma  by 
making  it  clear  that  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  a 
bird  lax*ge  enough  to  serve  as  a  substitute  turkey. 
The  Brahmas  may  not  be  as  active  as  the  Giants, 
but  they  are  very  solid  citizens  of  Henville. 


Brevities 

A  news  item  states  that  English  admirers  will  erect 
a  memorial  to  William  Willits,  “the  oiuginator  of  day¬ 
light  saving.”  The  .chances  are  that  our  American 
farmers  would  vote  by  a  large  majority  to  have  Mr. 
Willits  remain  under  the  memorial. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  great  quantities  of 
beans  of  all  kinds  are  now  being  imported  from  Europe 
and  South  America.  So  many  are  coming  that  the 
home  market  has  been  affected.  Our  soldiers,  when 
they  went  “over  there,”  seem  to  have  spread  the  bean¬ 
eating  habit  effectively.  Some  of  them  were  so  well 
“fed  up”  on  beans  that  they  will  not  eat  them  here. 

Feather  pulling  is  a  vice  of  poultry  which  apparent¬ 
ly  knows  no  class.  It  runs  from  scrubs  up  to  aristo¬ 
crats.  At  the  poultry  show  we  watched  a  pen  of  prize¬ 
winning  Reds.  The  big  rooster  stood  patiently  while 
one  of  his  wives  nipped  the  feathers  out  of  his  neck. 
The  other  hens  did  not  attempt  it.  This  one  vicious 
bird  kept  at  it,  and  the  rooster  was  certainly  hen¬ 
pecked. 

It  would  at  first  thought  seem  ridiculous  to  make 
an  exhibit  of  foxes  at  a  poultry  show.  The  fox  and  the 
hen  are  sworn  enemies.  Who  has  not  read  the  story 
of  the  “little  red  hen”  and  the  fox?  Yet  at  the  poul¬ 
try  show  we  saw  a  big  red  rooster  roaring  defiance  at 
a  silver  fox— not  15  feet  away.  Fashion  has  made 
strange  bed-fellows  when  fox  farming  becomes  a  part 
or  a  side-line  of  poultry-keeping. 
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A  Dairy  Meeting  at  Watertown 

ATERTOWN,  N.  Y. — Agitation  over  the  tak¬ 
ing  over  of  a  string  of  Jefferson  and  Lewis 
County  natilk  plants'by  the  United  Milk  Producers 
Corporation  and  the  expansion  of  the  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation  resulted  in  a  large 
meeting  of  dairy  farmers  here  on  January  9.  Three 
different  pictures  of  the  situation  were  painted  by 
three  different  speakers.  H.  B.  Johnson,  editor  of 
the  Daily  Times,  laid  blame  to  the  33-cent  dollar,  the 
farmer  getting  only  one-third  of  the  $30,000,000  paid 
by  consumers  for  his  products,  and  the  further  fact 
that  farmers’  taxes  since  the  war  increased  from 
one-tenth  to  one-third  of  his  income.  lie  referred  to 
the  failure  of  the  dairymen’s  revolt,  and  advised 
diversified  farming  and  the  purchase  of  less  west¬ 
ern  grain. 

J.  A.  Coulter,  secretary  of  the  League,  pictured 
a  crisis  in  the  dairy  industry  due  to  something  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  it,  which  he  called  ‘‘big  money.”  He 
said  we  are  no  longer  trust-busting,  but  trust  build¬ 
ing,  and  that  stock  sellers  are  getting  into  the  milk 
business.  This  referred  to  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation,  which  is  a  holding  company 
for  milk  and  ice  cream  concerns  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and  New  York,  including  the 
Sheffield  Farms  Company.  He  referred  to  a  report 
that  Sheffields  had  sent  agents  into  Ohio  to  bring 
milk  from  five  plants  to  New  York,  and  said  milk 
in  ca riots  could  be  shipped  from  Pittsburgh  to  New 
York  for  54  cents  per  40-quart  can,  and  that 
Sheffields  were  building  a  new  big  plant  in  New¬ 
ark  to  bring  long  haul  milk  to  the  city  mai’ket.  He 
said  New  York  farmers  had  lost  the  butter,  cheese 
and  cream  markets  and  are  now  in  process  of  losing 
the  liquid  milk  market. 

C.  Fred  Boschart,  president  of  Sheffield  Producers’ 
Association,  threw  a  different  picture  on  the  screen. 
He  said  in  effect  that  at  this  time  every  year  simi¬ 
lar  rumors  and  scares  have  been  worked  up  regu¬ 
larly  by  the  pool  officials  to  frightened  dairymen  in¬ 
to  the  pool  or  to  deter  them  from  withdrawing  to 
better  themselves.  He  characterized  the  attempt 
to  cause  dairymen  to  believe  that  the  National  Cor¬ 
poration  and  the  United  Milk  Producers  Avere  about 
to  deprive  New  York  farmers  of  their  milk  mar¬ 
ket  as  “pure  bunk  of  the  rankest  kind.”  He  said : 

"The  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  is  prin¬ 
cipally  made  up  of  large  ice  cream  companies  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  New 
York  City.  These  companies  require  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  of  milk  during  the  Summer  months  and  the 
merger  of  Sheffield  Farms  Company  will  furnish  a 
larger  outlet  for  the  large  surplus  of  its  producers  in 
an  advance  classification  over  markets  we  have  hereto¬ 
fore  had  and  we  believe  it  will  return  to  our  farmers 
more  money  for  their  milk. 

“The  United  Milk  Products  Corporation  is  intended 
to  furnish  large  baking  companies  with  condensed  milk 
for  making  bread.  It  is  said  that  the  milk  used  in 
making  bread  will  be  doubled  in  another  year  from 
what  is  now  used.” 

The  new  Newark  plant  was  planned  before  the 
merger  to  take  care  of  the  Newark  territory  with 
more  than  a  million  people,  and  no  agents  had  been 
in  Ohio  for  the  purpose  alleged.  The  freight  on  a 
can  of  milk  from  Chicago  is  96  cents  and  for  cream, 
$1.20.  He  found  records  of  cream,  but  no  milk 
shipped  from  Reedsburg,  west  of  Chicago.  The 
freight  on  milk  is  $1.39  and  cream  $1.75.  This  is 
3*/2  cents  a  quart  on  milk  and  50  cents  a  can  on 
cream,  which  alone  would  prevent  shipment  in  com¬ 
petition  with  New  York,  except  in  time  of  shortage. 
Ohio  has  a  market  in  its  many  cities  and  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  for  most  of  its  milk  at  prices  nearly  as  good 
as  New  York,  and  the  extra  freight  to  New  York 
makes  up  more  than  the  difference. 

Mr.  Boschart  said  he  believed  in  co-operation,  but: 

“The  last  few  years  have  shown  us  large  centralized 
organizations  masquerading  under  the  name  of  co¬ 
operation,  with  no  element  of  co-operation  in  them. 
Their  operations  have  been  a  failure  everywhere.  What 
they  have  done  to  the  potato  growers  of  Maine  has  been 
repeated  all  the  way  across  the  continent.  They  have 
served  first  and  best,  promoters,  lawyers  and  a  large 
numbers  of  followers  drawing  salaries  way  beyond  their 
earning  capacity,  in  a  way  victimizing  farmers.  This 
kind  of  organization  has  cost  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.” 

Contrasting  the  pool  with  the  Sheffield  Producers’ 
Association  he  said  for  4%  years  the  Sheffield  cash 
price  was  51.56  cents  more  than  the  pool  cash  price; 
and  Sheffield  Farms  made  more  money  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  ;  that  for  his  grade  A  milk  he  had  received  in  4 y2 
years  $23,669.94  more  than  he  would  have  received 
if  delivered  to  the  pool.  If  he  sold  as  grade  B,  the 
difference  would  be  $14,106.15. 

He  said :  “For  the  usual  cheese  season,  April  to 
October,  for  4 y2  years,  the  cash  price  of  all  pooled 
milk  was  $6,990,2S5.04  less  than  the  cheese  value 
based  on  the  price  paid  at  Lowville  cheese  factory 
for  3  per  cent  milk.  Sheffield’s  price  was  $33,384,- 
451.69  above  the  cheese  value.  When  the  farmers 


comply  with  the  sanitary  conditions  exacted  by 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  and  take  less 
for  their  milk  than  it  is  worth  made  into  cheese  they 
know  that  sooner  or  later  it  means  ruin  to  the  dairy 
industry.  The  Sheffield  Producers’  selling  expense 
was  cent  per  c-wt.  They  were  successful  through 
economy.  The  pool  failed  through  waste  and  ex¬ 
travagance.” 

The  new  pool  amendment,  he  said,  ties  the  pooling 
farmer  tighter  than  ever,  and  as  we  notice  all  this 
agitation  up  here  in  the  North,  it  looks  as  if  some¬ 
body  had  taken  advantage  of  the  formation  of  the 
National  Dairy  Products  Company,  and  the  United 
Milk  Products  Corporation,  to  create  a  smoke  screen 
to  camouflage  the  real  purpose  and  to  make  it  easier 
later  on  to  stampede  pool  patrons  into  new  con¬ 
tractual  relations  and  new  financial  obligations. 

A  committee  of  13  farmers  representing  all  shades 
of  co-operative  and  independent  thought  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  the  situation  and  seek  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  organizations  for  the  good  of  the  industry. 


The  Cost  of  a  Market 

IT  cost  dairyment  in  the  pool  $1.02  per  100  lbs.  to 
sell  their  milk  to  dealers  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  according  to  report  in  the  Dairymen's 
1  eague  News  on  December  25.  From  the  long  list 
of  confusing  figures,  we  get  the  following  data : 

Total  sales  . $17,240,260.97 

Returns  to  patrons*  .  12,434,979.92 


Expense  reported  . $  4,805.281.05 

Unaccounted  for  .  1,169,505.57 


Total  expense  . $  5,974,786.62 

Total  pooled  milk,  586,496,942  cwt. 

*— This  item  is  adjusted  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  due  patrons  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  the  period. 

Cost  of  selling  100  lbs.  of  milk  to  dealer,  $1.02.  This 
is  34  per  cent  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  receipts. 

Yards  of  bulletins  have  been  sent  to  the  press, 
pages  printed  in  official  organs,  and  hours  of  oratory 
delivered  to  convince  dairy  farmers  of  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  management  during  this  period,  but 
analysis  of  their  own  figures  now  shows  that  the  cost 
of  selling  pool  milk  was  higher  than  before.  The 
highest  previous  cost  was  96  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Last  year  admitting  previous  failures  the  Miller 
regime  refused  dairymen  any  part  in  a  new  plan, 
but  took  their  money  to  buy  a  city  market  of  their 
own  to  which  only  pool  milk  was  to  be  admitted.  It 
was  the  greatest  selfish  market  a  bunch  of  farmers 
ever  owned,  and  the  groans  of  outsiders  were  al¬ 
ready  on  the  radio.  Now  we  find  it  costs  one-third 
of  the  wholesale  price  to  sell  in  bulk  to  our  own 
boughten  market,  and  we  have  a  new  alibi  and  a 
new  smoke  screen  to  help  hold  on  to  the  fat  plums 
a  while  longer  at  the  expense  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Study  the  record  of  promoters  through  history, 
and  you  will  always  find  a  new  scheme  to  follow  a 
succession  of  failures,  and  the  game  never  stops  as 
long  as  the  victims  put  up  the  money. 


A  Discussion  of  Big  Questions 

R.  GEORGE  E.  WARREN,  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomist,  of  the  State  College  at  Ithaca,  made 
the  best  speech  in  a  program  consisting  of  several 
national  spokesmen  at  the  National  Republican 
Club  on  January  9.  The  subject  was :  “The  In¬ 
dustrial  East  and  the  Agricultural  West — Industry’s 
Stake  in  the  Farmer’s  Future.”  Dr.  Warren 
told  his  city  audience  how  the  farmer  sees  it.  The 
farmer  is  in  his  sixth  year  of  crop  disaster.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  failed  and  many  perished.  The  farms 
remain,  but  they  have  gone  to  new  owners.  In  Iowa 
farm  prices  are  20  per  cent  below  pre-war  levels. 
Farm  homes  and  farm  comforts  are  no  better  than 
they  were  30  years  ago.  Taxes  and  other  expenses 
are  higher.  The  farmer  pays  the  taxes  as  he  did 
before  the  industrial  city  development.  Only  the 
place  of  payment  is  changed.  The  farm  raises  the 
boys  and  sends  them  as  free  gifts  to  the  city. 

The  gifts  and  foundations  of  industry  go  to  en¬ 
rich  the  city.  None  of  them  goes  to  the  farms. 
The  wealth  of  the  country  goes  to  the  city  to  build 
schools  and  hospitals,  improve  houses,  and  increase 
the  comforts  and  amusements  of  the  people  in  count¬ 
less  ways.  The  young  people  are  leaving  the  farms 
for  the  city.  The  process  cannot  go  on  forever. 
Abandoned  farms  and  increasing  city  population 
cause  a  shortage  of  food.  Later  industry  will  have 
to  reckon  with  the  economic  conditions  it  is  cre¬ 
ating.  Some  day  food  will  cost  more  and  industry 
will  have  to  pay  it.  He  said  the  farm  depression 
was  caused  primarily  by  inflation  first  and  defla¬ 
tion  later.  Minor  causes  are  high  production  and 


readjustments  due  to  the  use  of  gasoline  in  place 
of  horse  power. 

The  unit  of  taxation,  he  said,  is  too  small.  The 
State  should  pay  not  less  than  one-half  the  road 
tax,  and  one-half  the  cost  of  country  schools.  He 
opposed  the  proposed  tax  on  gasoline  and  likened  it 
in  principle  to  the  'toll  gate,  which  has  been 
abandoned.  He  offered  no  remedy  for  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  he  described,  but  he  made  it  plain  that 
the  farmer  has  lost  faith  and  hope  and  interest  in 
the  prospects  and  promises  of  future  benefits.  Fie 
wants  his  share  now.  Of  course  this  has  all  been 
said  before,  but  Dr.  Warren  said  it  well  at  a  good 
time  in  the  right  place. 

Senator  Charles  L.  McNary,  of  Oregon,  made  an 
appeal  for  the  eleven  States  of  the  Far  West,  which 
contain,  he  said,  400.000,000  acres  of  public  lands, 
including  135,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands.  He 
thinks  these  public  lands  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  States,  or  failing  in  this  the  U.  S.  Government 
should  contribute  to  these  States  an  equivalent  of 
the  taxable  value  of  the  lands. 

Hon.  John  Hays  Hammond,  of  Washington,  spoke 
of  the  effects  or  rather  of  the  non-effects,  as  he  saw 
it,  of  the  tariff  on  agriculture.  While  able  and 
sound  in  many  fundamental  principles,  he  revealed 
a  lack  of  intimate  touch  with  farm  needs. 

Hon.  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  spoke  of  the  influence 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  on  the  farm  situation,  particularly 
through  the  South  and  West. 

Mr.  Elon  H.  Hooker  presided.  He  stressed  the 
importance  of  a  better  understanding  between  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry. 


Optimistic  Notes  from  Colorado 

The  long  drought  ended  in  September,  when  copious 
rains  made  it  possible  for  farmers  to  seed  a  large 
acreage  to  Fall  wheat  and  rye,  wffiich  has  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  .  growth,  and  is  now  snugly  resting  under  a 
heavy  covering  of  snow.  The  moisture,  too,  came  in 
time  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  potato  and  sugar 
beet  crops,  although  harvesting  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  season  was  somewffiat  delayed  owing  to  a  snow¬ 
storm — yet  little  damage  resulted  from  it. 

The  absence  of  moisture  early  in  the  growing  season 
cut  down  the  acreage  as  well  as  the  yield  of  most 
crops;  especially  is  this  noted  in  the  sugar  beet  line, 
which  lost  out  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  million  tons 
in  Northeast  Colorado.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  including  the  Arkansas  Valley,  the  acreage  and 
yield  of  beets  was  much  better,  or  nearly  normal. 

The  potato  farmers  especially  those  in  the  sections 
favored  by  an  abundance  of  irrigating  water,  made 
small  fortunes,  notably  in  the  Colorado  River  Valley 
and  tributaries,  including  the  San  Luis  and  Yampa 
River  Valleys.  In  the  San  Luis  Valley  particularly 
one  farmer  broke  all  records,  by  harvesting  over  400 
100-lb.  sacks  of  marketable  tubers  to  the  acre,  from  a 
field  of  60  acres,  for  which  he  received  $65,000.  The 
sweet  potato  farm  at  Carbondale,  Col.,  did  nearly  as 
well  harvesting  400  sacks  to  the  acre  on  even  a  larger 
acreage. 

Although  the  writer  has  grown  everbearing  straw¬ 
berries  ever  since  their  introduction,  never  before  did 
I  realize  what  a  "wonderful  constitution  and  endur¬ 
ance  they  possessed.  After  95  per  cent  of  blossoms 
were  destroyed  at  three  different  periods  during  the 
growing  season  by  frost  and  hail,  a  fair  crop  w7as 
harvested,  and  of  course  sold  at  high  prices. 

Migratory  gardening  has  been  attempted  by  a  group 
of  Denver  market  gardeners  choosing  Southern  Ari¬ 
zona  for  the  experiment.  One  of  their  associates  left 
for  Arizona  the  latter  part  of  September  to  sow  the 
celery  and  lettuce  seed  and  have  the  seedlings  ready 
to  transplant  by  the  time  the  rest  could  dispose  of 
their  crops  here  and  get  down  there.  At  this  writing, 
December  20,  these  people  are  shipping  fairly  good  head 
lettuce  to  Denver  markets,  and  expect  to  ship  and  mar¬ 
ket  celery  about  the  time  the  home-grown  crop  is 
cleaned  up.  All  of  them  expect  to  return  home  in  time 
to  start  Spring  operations  for  a  Summer  crop.  Whether 
they  intend  to  repeat  this  will  undoubtedly  depend  up¬ 
on  the  success  of  their  venture  in  the  Southland. 

The  good  news  has  reached  sugar  beet  growers  in 
the  territory  in  which  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
is  operating,  that  this  company  will  pay  $8  flat  per 
ton  for  all  beets  grown  the  coming  season.  This  is  the 
best  offer  ever  made  during  the  26  years  of  sugar  beet 
culture  in  the  State,  and  bids  fair  to  increase  the 
acreage  as  now  grown  by  one-half.  To  further  stimu¬ 
late  the  tonnage,  the  company  will  offer  a  number  of 
substantial  cash  prizes  including  a  capital  prize  for 
the  largest  yield  per  acre  of  sugar  beets  grown  this, 
the  jubilee  year  for  Colorado. 

When  these  notes  were  ready  for  mailing,  news  re¬ 
ports  came  from  the  Horticultural  Exposition  held  at 
Kansas  City  that  this  State,  and  especially  Delta 
County,  won  thb  major  prize  on  apples  and  potatoes. 
Colorado  farmers  are  starting  the  New  Year  optimis¬ 
tically,  by  preparing  for  the  largest  crop  ever,  especial¬ 
ly  wheat,  corn  and  sugar  beets.  As  nature  has  now 
made  amends  by  supplying  an  abundance  of  moisture 
for  direct  irrigation  and  storage,  we  all  look  forward 
to  a  record-breaking  crop,  the  coming  season  in  all 
lines  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Colorado.  G.  w.  huber. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Your  Ships  Will  All  Come 
Home 

Your  ships  will  all  come  home  to  you 
Across  the  purple  and  the  blue 
Of  rolling  seas,  past  sunsets  gold, 

With  heaps  of  treasure  in  the  hold. 

The  day  you  least  expect  them  to 
Your  ships  will  all  come  home  to  you. 

Your  ship.<  will  all  come  home  to  you ; 
But  fretting  will  not  help  them  to.. 

You  cannot  add  more  wings  to  wings, 
Nor  speed  inevitable  things. 

In  their  good  time,  whate’er  you  do. 

Your  ships  will  all  come  home  to  you. 

Your  ships  will  all  come  home  to  you. 
Then  go  your  way  with  courage  true. 
Unwatched  horizons  sooner  bring 
Their  white  and  lovely  offering. 

The  hour  you  least  expect  them  to 
Your  ships  will  all  come  home  to  you ! 

— Mary  Carolyn  Davies  in  Sunset 
Magazine. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  inquires  about 
making  knitted  rag  rugs.  Those  we  have 
seen  were  rectangular,  in  plain  knitting 
stitch,  no  purling,  just  knitted  across 
like  a  shawl  or  scarf.  The  rags  were 
cut  narrower  than  for  woven  rugs.  This 
knitting  is  quite  heavy  to  hold,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  work  is  not 
pulled  crooked.  It  must  be  knitted  very 
firmly,  on  stout  wooden  needles.  Cro¬ 
cheted  rag  rugs  are  made  in  the  same 
way,  and  may  be  made  in  round  or  oval 
form.  Care  is  required  in  crocheting,  or 
the  rug  may  draw  or  flare  at  the  edge, 
so  that  it  does  not  lie  flat. 

* 

We  are  asked  once  more  to  give  the 
New  England  method  of  making  hulled 
corn.  New  England  taste  demands  a 
well-ripened  white  flint  corn  for  hulling, 
other  sections  prefer  yellow,  but  it  is 
always  flint  corn.  Babbitt's  potash  is 
used  to  remove  the  hulls,  the  proportion 
being  one  full  pound  to  a  bushel  of  corn. 
Of  course,  when  preparing  corn  for  home 
use,  •  the  same  proportion  would  be.  ob¬ 
served  in  smaller  quantities.  An  iron 
kettle  half  filled  with  water  is  put  on 
the  stove,  the  potash  added  when  the 
water  warms,  and  the  corn  put  in  when 
it  comes  to  a  boil.  In  about  an  hour  the 
starch  will  come  out  of  the  corn,  thick¬ 
ening  the  lye.  The  corn  must  be  well 
stirred  from  the  botton,  to  avoid  burn¬ 
ing.  and  the  kettle  kept  back  on  the  stove, 
so  the  corn  will  simmer  without  boiling 
hard.  After  the  first  hour  corn  must  be 
dipped  out  and  tested  in  cold  water,  to 
see  if  the  hulls  slip.  If  left  in  the  potash 
too  long  it  becomes  dark  and  sodden ;  if 
too  short,  it  cannot  be  cooked  tender. 
About  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours  is 
the  usual  time.  The  corn  is  then  washed 
in  clear  water.  When  made  in  large 
quantities  a  clean,  new  broom,  with  about 
six  inches  of  the  straw  cut  off,  is  used 
to  rub  off  the  hulls ;  a  stiff  whisk  would 
answer  the  same  purpose  with  small 
quantities.  A  quantity  of  water  will  be 
used  during  this  scrubbing,  the  hulls  be¬ 
ing  poured  off  with  the  water.  Put  the 
corn  on  to  boil  in  clear  water ;  wrhen  it 
reaches  the  boiling  point  draw  it  back, 
so  that  it  may  simmer.  It  should  not 
be  stirred,  as  this  makes  it  mushy.  It 
requires  long,  slow  simmering  ;  when  suf¬ 
ficiently  cooked  it  may  be  salted  to  taste, 
and  drained  in  a  colander.  When  served 
it  is  either  eaten  with  milk,  or  warmed 
up  with  butter  in  a  frying  pan,  and 
served  like  a  vegetable.  In  the  Summer 
hulled  corn  would  ferment  very  quickly, 
so  its  manufacture  takes  place  only  after 
hard  freezing  has  started  in  the  Fall. 

Hulled  corn  may  also  be  prepared  as 
follows:  Wash  two  quarts  of  shelled 
corn  to  remove  loose  bits  ;  then  place  in 
a  large  iron  kettle  with  two  heaping 
tablespoons  of  saleratus,  cover  with  cold 
water,  let  come  to  a  boil  slowly  and  cook 
about  an  hour.  Remove  the  kettle  fnffn 
fire,  drain  off  the  water,  then  pour  the 
corn,  from  which  the  hulls  will  already 
be  loosened,  into  a  large  pan  of  water. 
Rub  the  corn  between  the  hands  to  loosen 
the  hulls  ;  after  taking  off  all  those  partly 
loosened  put  it  on  again  in  warm  water, 
let  boil  about  half  an  hour,  then  try  to 
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remove  the  rest  of  the  hulls  by  rubbing 
as  before.  After  all  the  hulls  are  re¬ 
moved,  wash  the  corn  in  at  least  half  a 
dozen  olear  waters,  then  put  on  once 
more  in  warm  water,  and  when  it  boils 
drain  and  add  fresh  water.  Let  the  corn 
cook  in  this  last  water  until  tender,  salt¬ 
ing  to  taste.  If  the  hulls  do  not  come 
off  readily  let  the  corn  boil  an  hour 
longer,  adding  a  teaspoon  more  saleratus. 

Farmers  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  Middle 
West  are  urging  city  people  to  use  more 
cornmeal.  They  advise  eornmeal  mush, 
corn  bread,  corn  muffins,  pancakes,  etc., 
all  of  which  would  help  to  move  the  corn 
crop,  and  thus  aid  corn  growers.  Their 
appeal  is  sensible  and  timely.  The  Win¬ 
ter  is  a  good  time  to  eat  corn  products, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  many  families 
ignore  them.  Cornmeal  mush,  cooked 
and  ready  to  slice  for  frying,  is  sold  in 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


340.  Slip-on  Dress. 
Cut  in  s  i  z  e  s  16 
years.  36.  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4Vs 
yds.  40-in  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


358.  Sports  Dress. 
Cut  In  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3!4 
yds.  36-in.  material 
With  %  yd.  36-in. 
contrasting.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


Cut  in  sizes  14,  16 
years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yds. 
54-in.  or  2%  yds. 
36  or  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  2  yds.  414- 
in.  ribbon  for  band¬ 
ing.  Twenty  cents. 


1073.  Boys'  Suit. 
Cut  in  sizes  4,  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  44- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


The  Homie  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


some  farmers’  markets,  and  it  appeals  to 
town  cooks.  The  long,  slow  cooking  that 
produces  good  mush  uses  too  much  fuel 
to  be  economical  with  a  gas  stove,  but 
the  cooked  mush  is  quickly  browned. 
Another  corn  product  that  we  think 
especially  delicious  is  Southern  spoon 
bread,  but  this  calls  for  wdiite  water- 
ground  meal. 


Our  Increasing  Re¬ 
sponsibilities 

I  have  a  protest  to  make,  a  feeling  of 
unfairness  which  threatens  to  embitter 
me.  I  blame  neither  my  friends  nor  my 
town ;  my  friends  suffer  in  the  same  way 
that  I  suffer ;  and  the  same  condition 
obtains  in  other  towns.  In  a  way,  .we 
are  all  to  blame,  as  much  for  enduring 
as  for  promoting.  I  think  that  aroused 
public  sentiment  is  all  that  can  remedy 
the  matter,  and  I  shall  make  an  effort 
toward  that  end  by  setting  down  a  few 
of  my  grievances.  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  be  familiar  pictures  to  many  who 
read  them.  They  have  to  do  with  the 
infringements  on  my  time. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  have  solved  my 
social  problem  that  has  to  do  with  par¬ 
ties,  dances,  and  the  like.  I  have  learned 
to  accept  only  those  invitations  which 
will  not  interfere  with  my  usefulness  in 
my  home.  That  has  not  been  easy  to 


do,  for  most  parties,  though  given  by 
home  women,  do  not  take  the  household 
routine  into  consideration.  Well  do  we 
recognize  the  strained  expression  on  the 
housewife’s  faoe  as  the  party  drags  past 
the  hour  when  she  knows  that  her  family 
waits  the  evening  meal.  And  in  small 
towns,  parties  are  given  so  frequently 
that  the  best  kind  of  household  manage¬ 
ment  will  not  cover  the  inroads  they 
make.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  solved 
that  part  of  my  problem,  still  have  many 
good  times,  and  suffer  no  worse  anathema 
than  perhaps  “she  is  somewhat  of  a 
stick.”  I  can  smile  at  that. 

I  have  solved  the  money  problem,  too ; 
that  is,  the  money  one  is  constantly  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  hand  out  to  this  and  to  that. 
My  husband  can  give  me  enough  money 
to  run  my  house,  and.  if  I  choose,  to  hire 
a  maid.  But  if  I  hire  a  maid  I  have  no 
money  left  to  give  “to  this  and  to  that.” 
Although  my  house  is  large,  and  guests 
and  young  people’s  parties  come  so  fre¬ 
quently,  that  my  housekeeping  is  a  good- 
sized  job,  yet  I  choose  to  do  it.  The 
money  I  thus  save  is  mine  to  give,  and  I 
delight  in  giving  it.  When  it  is  gone,  I 
can  say  “No”  to  any  request  without  any 
compunctions.  If  I  choose  to  give  this 
week  to  the  family  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
whose  house  was  burned,  and  who  are 
living  in  their  henhouse,  rather  than  to 
the  athletic  association  that  has  gone 
bankrupt,  I  can  do  so  calmly  and  without 
misgivings. 

I  have  stated  my  adjustment  in  these 
two  phases  of  my  life  that  questionings 
with  regard  to  them  may  not  confuse  the 
reader  when  I  state  my  real  perplexity. 

This  real  perplexity,  which  amounts  to 
a  protest,  is  the  feeling  that  I  am  being 
driven,  that  I  cannot  present  a  calm 
front  and  “get  away  with  it”  with  re-1 
gard  to  the  demands  that;  are  constantly 
being  made  on  my  time  by  well-meaning, 
zealous  people  who  have  some  interest  or 
cause  to  promote.  If  I  could  say  to  these 
people,  “Here  are  three  half  days  out  of 
my  precious  seven  days  each  week ;  what 
shall  I  do?”  Or,  better  still,  if  I  might 
choose,  if  I  might  say  to  myself,  “Here 
are  three  half  days,  let  me  to  it !” 

But  there  remains  no  personal  choice. 
Unless  one  is  ill,  actually  ill,  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  suggest  what  one  should  do  if 
one  really  has  civic  welfare,  education, 
church,  or  some  other  thing  at  heart : 
in  fact,  what  anyone,  with  a  properly 
trained  family  -should  be  able  and  glad  to 
do.  And  every  fellow’s  interest  is  to  him 
the  most  important  in  the  world,  and  I 
am  supposed  to  concede. 

At  church  on  Sunday  the  pastor,  a  rev¬ 
erend  Christian  man,  served  sentence  on 
us,  quite  as  usual.  As  I  heard  him  read 
his  announcement.  I  thought,  “if  we  were 
to  do  all  that  he  thinks  we  should  do, 
church  work  would  take  every  spare 
moment.”  His  announcements  last  Sun¬ 
days  involved  my  husband  1o  the  extent 
of  two  evenings  and  one  office  committee 
meeting  that  week.  (He  already  works 
one  evening  and  meets  two  evenings  with 
civic  organizations.)  My  sentence  was 
one  evening  and  one  afternoon. 

On  Monday,  I  went  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Women’s  Club.  We  boast  of  our 
club.  The  State  president  goes  about 
the  State  telling  how  alive  we  are.  We 
own  a  club-house  which  we  need,  but 
which  we  cannot  afford.  That  means 
that  something  must  always  be  “doin’  ” 
to  raise  funds.  On  Monday,  the  subject 
for  discussion  (after  the  program,  of 
course)  was  the  annual  club  supper  to 
be  held  this  week.  I  was  asked  to  dress, 
stuff,  and  bake  a  pair  of  chickens,  to  bake 
a  cake,  to  contribute  some  fancy  work, 
and,  of  course,  to  buy  tickets  and  to  help 
to  serve.  A  rummage  sale  for  next  week 
was  announced.  Garments  and  help  for 
it  solicited.  The  president  said,  sweetly, 
“It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  work,  but  when 
we  all  do  it  together,  it’s  really  lots  of 
fun.”  She  believes  what  she  says ;  her 
job  is  one  of  big  interest  to  her. 

At  that  same  club  meeting  a  friend  of 
mine  Who  happens  to  be  the  president  of 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  chided 
me  for  not  attending  the  last  meeting  of 
that  organization.  “You  missed  a  treat,” 
■she  said.  Perhaps  I  did  miss  that  par¬ 
ticular  treat,  but  I  had  one  gorgeous 
evening  at  home  with  that  sweet  girl  of 
mine. 

A  woman  called  me  by  phone  yester¬ 
day  morning  and  asked  me  to  serve  as 
president  of  a  State  organization  of  wo¬ 
men.  My  family  and  friends  know  that  I 
do  not  shine  in  positions  where  speech¬ 
making  is  necessary.  So  I  laughed  a  bit 
when  this  request  came  to  me  and  an¬ 
swered,  “If  you  only  knew  me  better 
you  would  smile  at  your  selection.”  Very 
persistently  She  replied.  “Well,  I’d  like 
to  know  you  better,  but  I’m  sure  that  I 
have  made  no  mistake,  and  I  really  feel 
that  you  should  think  seriously  about 
this.  Many  women  with  families  are  do¬ 
ing  wonderful  work.  Your  daughter  is 
nearly  grown,  isn’t  she?” 

Yes.  bless  her  heart,  she  is !  There’s 
the  rub.  I  shall  not  have  her  long ;  only 
a  few  years  to  give  her  any  impressions 
that  I  may  wish  to  give.  How  shall  I 
do  it?  By  taking  up  a  cause  that  I  feel 
not  worthy  of  existence ;  by  hurried,  in¬ 
terrupted  meals,  meetings  away  from 
home,  wheels  within  wheels — where  will 
she  be  when  I  return?  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  should  not  answer  an  emergency 
call ;  but  all  organizations  are  not  alike 
worthwhile  to  different  persons. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  be  honest  about 
such  things  and  not  to  be  thought  unin¬ 


telligent,  lacking  in  civic  consciousness  ; 

I  want  the  esteem  of  my  friends.  I  don’t 
want  them  to  say,  “Well,  she  wouldn’t 
work  at  the  supper ;  but  someone  had  to 
do  it.”  I  want  these  people  who  believe 
that  giving  suppers'*  is  the  way  to  raise 
money  to  go  ahead  and  give  the  suppers, 
and  to  let  me  and  my  kind  raise  money 
in  our  -way,  and  have  no  backbiting. 

I  think  there  are  many  organizations 
worth  while,  many  where  women  should 
sacrifice  themselves  and  perhaps  their 
families,  but  I  believe  there  are  more 
projects  that  should  die  -still-born.  I 
have  seen  women  get  together  with  the 
idea  that  a  certain  day  should  be  fittingly 
celebrated.  They  work  frantically  over 
a  program,  using,  of  course,  the  over¬ 
worked  talented  members  of  the  group. 
And  when  the  day  comes,  the  audience 
will  probably  be  composed  of  those  who 
thought  they  “ought  to  go.” 

I  was  once  chairman  of  a  community 
Christmas  celebration.  Everyone  was  to 
be  included ;  no  one  was  to  be  made  to 
feel  that  it  was  done  for  the  poor  alone. 

I  felt  rather  sad  about  going  into  it :  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  wanted  to  let  them 
all  stay  in  their  own  homes  that  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve.  But  we  decided  to  have  the 
affair  early,  -so  that  it  might  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  home  plans,  so  I  got  up  my 
enthusiasm  and  worked  with  all  my 
might:  But  after  it  was  all  over,  my 
deep-dowrn  feeling  was  that  we  had  actu¬ 
ally  manufactured  the  sentiment,  then 
satisfied  it,  in  order  that  people  should 
say,  “That  was  a  wonderful  celebration.” 

Last  week  a  request  came  to  me  to 
give  the  use  of  my  living-room  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  six  months  hence.  The  subject  of 
the  meeting  is  worth  while  but  not  popu¬ 
lar.  I  could  not  refuse  the  request,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  made  by  a  woman  who  is 
very  dear  to  me.  I  reasoned  that  her 
judgment  must  be  better  than  mine.  But 
I  have  the  feeling  that  the  only 
persons  who  will  attend  that  meeting  will 
be  friends  who  come  because  I  ask  them 
to  come,  and  not  the  type  of  women 
whom  the  meeting  would  serve. 

Last  year  I  asked  a  few  friends  to  join 
me  in  reading  and  sewing  two  hours  one 
afternoon  each  week.  “No  program,  no 
dues,  no  eating,”  I  said.  Those  women 
say  that  afternoon  is  the  bright  spot  in 
each  week.  At  the  last  meeting,  Mrs. 

IV - came  in  late  and  dropped  wearily 

in  the  chair.  She  did  not  need  to  tell 
me  her  excuses.  I  knew  the  story.  She 
teaches  a  Sunday  school  class,  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Women’s  Club,  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  -school  board.  Conceive  of  the 
phone  calls,  the  delays,  the  hours  away 
from  home.  And  she  has  a  daughter 
just  entering  high  school. 

“Why  did  you  come  at  all?”  I  asked 
her.  “Do  not  join  this  class  if  it  is  an 
added  burden.”  She  shook  her  head. 
“It’s  the  one  thing  that  rests  me.  No 
one  tells  me  here  that  I  am  the  one  per¬ 
son  to  do  this  and  that ;  there  is  no  chal¬ 
lenge.  It’s  like  slipping  into  a  church 
and  praying  a  while,  then  leaving,  with¬ 
out  being  told  anything  to  do.” 

'Now,  I  do  not  want  to  live  for  myself 
alone;  but  I  want  some  personal  choice 
left  to  me  in  the  disposition  of  my  time, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  chop  off  years  of 
my  life  doing  things  that  do  not  seem 
vital  to  me.  And  I  want  to  -keep  the 
esteem  of  my  friends  when  I  make  my 
choice. 

I  heard  a  woman  the  other  day  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  not  being  -able  to  do  some  com¬ 
mittee  work  that  had  been  allotted  to  her 
because  it  was  “Buddy’s  birthday.” 

.  Hurrah  for  Buddy !  But  why  did  she 
have  to  have  that  conscience-stricken 
look,  as  if  she  were  afraid  they  wouldn’t 
understand? 

With  the  news  service  that  we  have 
now  there  is  no  end  to  the  demands  that 
will  be  made  on  one’s  sympathies  and 
time.  It  is  up  to  us  to  grow  big  enough 
to  excuse  the  women  who  chooses  to 
keep  the  home  fires  burning  rather  than 
to  champion  a  cause.  I  protest  against 
the  constant  interference  with  my  time; 
who  will  join  the  rebellion?  L.  S. 


Ten  New  England  Dishes 
for  Mid-winter 

Fig  Pie. — 'One  cup  whole  milk,  2  eggs, 
%  cup  ^granulated  sugar,  1  teaspoon  but¬ 
ter,  %  teaspoon  vanilla,  1  cup  chopped 
figs,  1  tablespoon  melted  -butter,  %  cup 
bread  crumbs,  %  cup  brown  sugar. 

Beat  the  eggs  until  light.  Add  sugar 
and  butter  which  have  been  creamed  to¬ 
gether  -and  flavored  with  vanilla.  Stir 
in  the  milk  and  -add  the  chopped  figs  last, 
being  careful  to  mix  thoroughly.  PouT 
this  into  a  deep  pie  plate  which  has  been 
lined  with  a  good  crust.  To  the  melted 
butter  add  the  brown  sugar  and  bread 
crumbs  which  have  -been  previously  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  When  this  crumbles  with 
the  mixing  it  is  ready  to  sprinkle  over 
the  top  of  the  pie.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  “set”  and  of  a  golden  brown 
color.  Serve  warm  or  cold. 

Pineapple  Pie. — One  cup  thick,  sweet 
cream,  1  cup  granulated  sugar,  cup 
butter,  1  quart  can  of  pineapple,  drained 
and  chopped,  5  eggs. 

'Cream  butter  and  sugar.  Add  egg 
yolks,  beaten  until  lemon  colored,  stir 
until  well  mixed.  Stir  in  the  pineapple 
which  has  first  been  blended  with  the 
whipped  cream,  and  lastly  fold  in  the 
whipped  egg  whites.  This  pie  may  be 
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To  Please  the  Palate  These  Winter  Days 


Ten  Good  Recipes  in  Use  in 
January 

Pepper  Pot. — You  will  need  6  lbs.  tripe, 
two  knuckles  veal,  eight  potatoes,  thyme, 
Summer  savory,  sweet  marjoram,  sweet 
■basil,  two  onions,  one  cup  flour  browned. 
The  day  before  you  want  to  use,  boil  the 
knuckles  to  make  stock.  Clean  tripe 
well  and  boil  in  separate  water  until 
tender.  Next  morning  remove  meat  from 
knuckles  and  cut  it  and  the  tripe  into 
small  pieces;  add  the  potatoes  and  onions 
chopped,  and  the  seasonings,  and  cook 
until  the  vegetables  are  tender.  Mix  the 
browned  flour  with  the  water  and  add 
to  the  soup.  Serve  hot.  A  hearty  soup. 

Black  Bean  Soup.- — You  will  need  one 
quart  black  beans,  one  tablespoon  salt,  % 
teaspoon  whole  cloves,  y2  teaspoon  pep¬ 
per,  three  tablespoons  butter,  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  two  hard-boiled  eggs  and  one 
large  lemon.  Wash  beans  and  soak  over 
night  in  plenty  of  cold  water.  In  the 
morning  drain,  add  five  quarts  cold  water 
and  boil  with  cloves  until  beans  are  ten¬ 
der  and  split  open.  Add  more  water  as 
the  water  boils  away.  Rub  through  a 
sieve,  return  to  kettle ;  add  salt,  pepper, 
butter  rubbed  with  flour  and  boil  1% 
hours.  Cut  lemon  and  eggs  into  thin 
slices  and  serve  one  slice  of  lemon  and 
one  slice  of  egg  to  each  plate. 

Beefsteak  and  Kidney  Pie. — You  will 
need  2  lbs.  lean  steak,  four  sheep’s  kid¬ 
neys,  some  melted  shortening,  salt,  pep¬ 
per  to  taste,  one  tablespoon  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce  and  some  pie  crust.  Cut  steak 
Very  thin  and  dip  it  in  the  melted' 
shortening,  then  into  flour  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Roll  up  pieces  of  steak 
and  lay  them  in  a  baking  dish.  Skin 
kidneys,  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  leaving 
out  fat  in  middle  of  kidney,  dip  them 
also  in  seasoning  and  lay  them  on  top  of 
the  steak.  Sprinkle  in  Worcestershire 
sauce  and  All  up  dish  with  water.  Roll 
pastry  rather  larger  than  size  required 
for  dish.  Wet  edge  of  dish  and  put  nar¬ 
row  band  of  paste  around ;  wet  band, 
place  on  remainder  of  paste,  pinch  edges 
and  brush  over  with  beaten  egg,  make 
hole  in  center  and  bake  in  hot  oven  1% 
hours. 

Oyster  Shortcake. — You  will  need  two 
cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  milk,  one 
quart  oysters,  '/2  cup  shortening,  two 
tablespoons  corn  starch,  %  cup  cream, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  and  sift 
flour,  baking  powder  and  y2  teaspoon 
salt  ;  woi'k  in  shortening  and  add  milk 
gradually.  Roll  out  the  dough  lighjtly 
and  divide  into  two  parts.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  15  minutes.  ‘  Spread  layers 
with  butter.  Moisten  corn  starch  with 
cream,  add  with  seasonings  to  the  oysters 
and  let  cook  five  minutes.  Pour  half 
over  one  crust,  place  other  crust  on  top 
and  pour  over  the  rest  of  the  oysters. 
Serve  at  once. 

Breakfast  Sausage. — You  will  need  1 
lb.  pork  sausage  in  skins,  as  many  me¬ 
dium-sized  potatoes  as  sausage,  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  one  teaspoon  fat,  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  parsley.  Pare  potatoes,  cut  off 
slice  from  each  end  and  cut  round  open¬ 
ing  in  each  with  an  apple  corer,  making 
hole  large  enough  for  sausage  to  slip 
through.  Parboil  potatoes  in  salted  wa¬ 
ter  15  minutes  and  drain.  Cover  saus¬ 
age  with  cold  water  and  bring  very  slow¬ 
ly  to  the  boiling  point ;  drain  and  slip 
through  the  potatoes,  pricking  each  saus¬ 
age  with  a  large  needle.  Rub  the  pota¬ 
toes  with  the  fat  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  the  potatoes  are  done.  Re¬ 
move  carefully  to  hot  platter.  Stir  flour 
into  the  pan  liquor,  add  salt,  pepper  and 
enough  hot  water  to  make  gravy.  Turn 
gravy  over  potatoes  and  sausage,  garn¬ 
ish  with  parsley  and  serve  with  apple 
sauce. 

Cheese  Pudding. — You  will  need  two 
cxxps  medium  white  sauce,  one  cup  stale 
bread  crumbs,  y2  cup  grated  cheese,  two 
eggs,  salt,  paprika  and  onion  juice.  Have 
the  white  sauce  hot ;  add  crumbs,  cheese 
and  beaten  egg  yolks.  Bet  stand  until 
cheese  melts;  season  with  salt,  paprika 
and  onion  juice.  Fold  in  the  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites.  Pour  into  a  greased 
baking  dish,  set  in  pan  of  hot  water  and 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  puffed  and 
firm.  Serve  at  once.  Good  as  a  main 
dish  at  supper. 

Steamed  Brown  Bread. — You  will  need 
one  cup  sour  milk,  one  cup  molasses,  two 
cups  yellow  eornmeal,  one  cup  flour,  one 
teaspoon  soda ;  mix  together  milk,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  eornmeal;  add  flour  and  soda. 
Steam  in  small  cans  (baking  powder 
cans  are  nice)  for  three  hours,  then 
take  out  and  bake  one-fourth  hour  in 
moderate  oven. 

Grapefruit  Salad. — Remove  inside  of 
grapefruit  and  cut  edge  of  shell  into 
points  ;  slice  meat  of  grapefruit  with  two 
oranges,  one  cup  pineapple,  one  cup 
cherries  and  y2  cup  chopped  nuts,  one 
diced  apple,  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and 
three  tablespoons  powdered  sugar;  fill 
shell  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves  with 
mayonnaise  dressing. 

Steamed  Date  Pudding- — You  will  need 
1/2  lb.  stoned  dates,  lb.  beef  suet,  one 
cup  flour,  x/2  cup  sugar,  two  cups  milk, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one  cup  bread  crumbs,  two  eggs, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon  and  one  teaspoon 
ginger.  Chop  dates  and  suet  very  fine ; 


add  all  the  other  ingredients.  Moisten 
with  eggs  well  beaten  and  the  milk.  Turn 
into  a  greased  mold  and  steam  three 
hours.  Serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Oatmeal  Macaroons. — You  will  need 
1%  cups  sugar,  V2  cup  butter,  two  eggs, 
two  cups  oatmeal,  two  cups  flour,  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  one  small  nutmeg,  six  table¬ 
spoons  milk  and  one  cup  raisins.  Put 
together  in  order  given.  Drop  by  tea- 
spoonfuls  onto  greased  tins  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven.  mbs.  f.  wm.  stillman. 


More  Maple  Recipes 

'When  we  have  it  we  use  a  great  deal 
of  maple  sugar  in  cooking,  and  in  any 
way  that  other  sugar  is  used  except  that 
the  flavor  blends  well  with  some  things 
and  not  so  well  with  others,  so  that  it 
isn’t  adapted  to  all  purposes.  It  doesn’t 
go  well  with  berries,  so  I  keep  it  out  of 
my  berry  pies  and  other  berry  desserts, 
but  it  was  “just  made”  for  pears,  and 
blends  well  with  apples  for  a  change. 
No  sauce  could  be  nicer  than  a  pear  pre¬ 
serve  that  my  neighbor  makes.  Prepare 
the  fruit  as  for  canning,  but  cook  it  till 
tender  in  maple  syrup.  A  little  water 
may  be  used  but  of  course,  the  syrup  is 
richer  undiluted.  Don’t  add  another 


thing  to  interfere  with  the  pure  maple 
and  pear  flavor,  and  when  the  fruit  is 
done  the  preserve  will  be  gloriously  rich 
and  luscious.  Indeed,  maple  is  fine  for 
canning  any  fruit  with  which  one  likes 
the  flavor,  but  we  don’t  care  for  it  in 
berries,  cherries,  peaches  or  grapes. 

A  maple  custard  pie  is  a  rare  delicacy  ; 
just  a  common  custard  pie  sweetened 
with  maple.  Nuts  of  any  kind  go  well 
with  maple  things  so  everyone  enjoys  a 
cake  sweetened  with  soft  maple  sugar 
and  frosted  with  any  good  nut  filling,  or 
a  loaf  cake  with  nuts  in  the  cake. 

Nut  bread  is  delicious  sweetened  with 
half  a  cup  of  maple  to  the  loaf  and  maple 
doughnuts  make  a  very  welcome  change. 
Any  kind  of  cookies  may  be  sweetened 
with  maple  sugar  and  the  result  is  a 
richer  cooky  than  with  cane  sugar. 

Maple  Nut  Cake. — One  cup  maple 
sugar,  one  egg,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  two  cups  sifted  flour, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  y2  cup 
chopped  walnuts.  Bake  in  three  layers. 
Boil  one  large  cup  sugar  with  y2  cup 
water  till  it  threads,  pour  slowly  over 
the  stiffly  -beaten  white  of  one  egg,  beat¬ 
ing  briskly  all  the  time.  Just  before 
spreading  on  the  cake  add  one  cup  finely 
chopped  nuts.  The  sugar  should  be  maple 
and  the  egg  white  may  be  reserved  from 
the  cake. 

Apples  de  Luxe.— Prepare  nice  sweet 
apples  by  wiping  clean,  cutting  in  half, 
and  removing  cores  and  spots.  To  a  G-qt. 
kettle  of  apples  allow  two  or  three  cups 
of  maple  syrup  and  water  enough  to 
nearly  cover.  Boil  till  apples  are  tender 
and  the  juice  very  thick.  Pile  the  fruit 


carefully  into  a  dry  salad  bowl  skin  side 
up,  and  pour  the  juice  over. 

Maple  Cookies. — One  cup  butter,  two 
cups  maple  sugar,  1%  cups  buttermilk, 
two  beaten  eggs,  one  teaspoon  soda,  flour 
to  make  a  soft  dough.  Roll  medium  thin, 
sprinkle  with  white  sugar,  cut  with  large 
scalloped  cutter,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
till  golden  brown. 

Apple  Pie. — Mix  crust  after  any  good 
rule.  Pare  apples  or  not  as  preferred 
but  we  like  the  pie  much  better  with  the 
skins  left  on,  removing  cores  only.  Ar¬ 
range  the  fruit  in  the  under  crust,  cover 
with  one  cup  soft  maple  sugar  (or  shaved 
hard  sugar),  sift  about  one  tablespoon 
flour  very  lightly  over  the  top,  add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  put  on  the  upper  crust,  and 
bake  till  brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Maple  Ice  Cream. — Beat  two  eggs  till 
light,  add  one  pint  each  cream  and  milk, 
sweeten  to  taste  with  maple  sugar,  pour 
into  your  2-qt.  vacuum  freezer,  load  into 
the  car,  and  drive  a  few  miles  to  your 
favorite  picnic  grounds,  and  when  you 
arrive  you  will  have  a  delicious  dessert 
all  ready  to  serve.  E.  M.  A. 


Common  Sense  Canning 

Now  that  the  Summer  has  ended,  and 
the  canning  is  all  done,  we  have  a  little 
breathing  space  and  can  stop  to  admire 
the  rows  of  jars  that  testify  to  our  in¬ 
dustry,  and  perhaps,  as  one  of  your  cor¬ 
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respondents  has  done,  condemn  the  lack 
of  thrift  of  those  women  who  have  not 
spent  their  time  in  the  same  way.  But 
do  not  a  good  many  country  women  -who 
pride  themselves  on  being  good  house¬ 
wives  do  these  things  just  because  every¬ 
one  else  does,  which  is  very  far  from 
being  an  adequate  reason?  How  far  is 
home  canning  desirable,  and  why? 

An  outsider  sometimes  sees  more  than 
one  who  is  in  the  game.  Coming  to  this 
country  30  years  ago  I  was  amazed  at  the 
quantity  of  canned  goods  used.  Certainly 
they  add  variety  and  palatability  to  the 
diet  of  the  city  people,  and  in  the  country 
seem  yet  more  desirable,  as  there  are 
not  the  markets  to  attract  fresh  produce 
from  a  distance  during  the  non-growing 
season.  One  drawback  I  early  found  was 
the  tendency  to  use  the  canned  goods 
when  fresh  could  be  had.  Who  of  us  for 
instance  has  not  had  canned  peas  served 
when  fresh  were  in  season,  to  save  the 
labor  of  shelling,  wrhile  there -are  homes 
where  the  fruit  is  all  canned  and  none 
left  for  eating  raw.  Recalling  the  war 
slogan,  “Eat  wrhat.  you  can  and  can  what 
you  can’t,”  many  of  us  in  recent  years 
are  emphasizing  the  first  half,  for  since 
there  has  been  so  much  talk  of  vitamines, 
we  have  discovered  the  value  of  uncooked 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  a  part  of  our 
daily  diet. 

Salads,  which  used  to  be  comparatively 
rare,  are  now  the  rule  in  a  good  many 
homes,  while  more  cooked  vegetables  are 
eaten  and  they  are  more  often  cooked  in 
a  way  to  conserve  the  valuable  salts.  In 
the  country  with  an  abundance  of  milk 
and  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the 


growing  season,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
canned  goods.  How  about  the  rest  of  the 
year?  Much  may  be  done  by  judicious 
planting  of  those  vegetables  which  come 
in  early,  like  asparagus,  or  last  late  and 
stand  some  frost.  Puget  Sound  has  the 
advantage  of  a  climate  which  permits 
longer  outdoor  growth  than  most  parts 
of  this  country.  Yesterday  (Nov.  3) 
first  real  frost  killed  our  tomato  vines, 
but  we  have  still  carrots,  beets,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  Swiss  chard,  kohlrabi,  celery, 
lettuce,  spinach  and  parsnips,  with  plenty 
of  kale  and  some  mangels  for  the  chick¬ 
ens,  and  the  brooder  yard  and  other 
places  are  green  with  a  cover  crop  of 
barley  or  rye.  We  are  also  canning  for 
Winter  use  more  vegetables  than  we 
formerly  did.  I  have  this  year  canned 
spinach,  young  carrots,  peas,  string  beans, 
corn  and  tomatoes,  the  total  amount  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  amount  of  fruit  put  up. 

Canned  fruit  depends  upon  sugar  for 
its  flavor,  and  sinee  most  of  us  eat  too 
much  sugar  we  find  that  drying  con¬ 
serves  the  vitamines.  The  dried  fruit, 
properly  soaked  and  cooked  slowly,  needs 
no  sugar.  Canned  fruit  is  certainly 
prettier  to  look  at  than  dried,  but  if  it 
is  not  so  healthful,  why  not  put  in  the 
time  in  drying  it  instead?  Homemade 
driers  are  quite  successful  and  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Apples  we  have  always  with  us 
and  “an  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor 
away.” 

Maybe  in  the  future  we  shall  dry  more 
vegetables  or  can  them  in  so  little  water 
there  will  be  none  to  throw  away.  What 
I  am  pleading  for  is  an  open  mind  on  the 
subject  of  canning.  Let  us  find  out  how 
far  all  the  labor  we  put  in  on  it  makes 
for  health  and  efficiency,  and  not  merely 
follow  the  custom  of  our  neighbors. 

AMY  L.  HEtTPLE. 


The  Cooky  Jar 

These  crisp  Winter  days  are  ideal  for 
filling  the  cooky  jar,  which  was  ~©ften  left 
empty  during  the  hot  days  of  Summer. 
Cooky  baking  is  now  more  of  a  pleasure 
than  a  task.  The  cooky  is  an  attractive 
and  healthful  form  of  sweet  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  lunch — and  who  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  the  joy  of  coming  home  from  school 
on  a  crisp  Winter  day,  to  find  Mother 
wielding  the  rolling-pin  in  the  warm 
cosy  kitchen  and  the  entrancing  odors  of 
cookies  pervading  the  air?  The  follow¬ 
ing  recipes  are  easily  made  and  are  far 
better  for  the  children  than  cake  or  pie. 

Soft  Cookies. — 'One  heaping  cup  butter, 
1 V2  cups  sugar,  two  eggs,  beaten  sep¬ 
arately,  three  tablespoons  milk,  two  level 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  flour  to  roll.  Cream  butter  with  the 
sugar.  Add  the  eggs  and  milk,  and  then 
the  dry  ingredients,  using  enough  flour 
to  make  a  dough  which  is  stiff  enough  to 
handle.  Roll  thin,  sprinkle  with  sugar 
before  cutting,  pass  the  rolling  pin  light¬ 
ly  over  the  sugar.  Cut  and  bake  a  light 
brown  in  a  medium  oven. 

Hermits. — One  cup  butter,  1%  cups 
sugar,  one  cup  seeded  raisins  choppy], 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  three  eggs, 
one  teaspoon  each  cloves,  allspice  and 
cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  salt,  flour  enough 
to  roll.  These  are  rich  and  will  keep  like 
fruit  cake. 

Chocolate  Nut  Cookies. — One  cup 
brown  sugar,  y2  cup  butter,  y2  cup  sour 
milk,  two  squares  chocolate  melted,  y2 
teaspoon  salt  1)4  cups  flour,  y2  teaspoon 
soda,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one  cup 
chopped  walnut  meats.  Cream  sugar  and 
shortening,  add  sour  milk  to  which  soda 
has  been  added.  Add  melted  chocolate, 
salt,  flour  and  vanilla  and  last  the  nut 
meats.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  greased 
tin,  bake  and  cover  with  icing  and  sprin¬ 
kle  with  nut  meats,  chopped. 

Oatmeal  Cookies.— 1)4  cups  sugar,  one 
cup  butter,  three  cups  rolled  oats,  two 
eggs,  y2  cup  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  each 
cinnamon,  ginger,  soda  and  salt,  one  cup 
stoned  dates,  two  cups  flour.  Cream 
shortening  and  sugar,  add  eggs  and  milk 
and  then  the  other  ingredients.  Drop 
by  spoonfuls  on  greased  tin  and  bake  10 
to  12  minutes. 

Ginger  Crisps. — One-half  cup  shorten¬ 
ing,  y2  cup  sugar ;  one  cup  molasses,  one 
teaspoon  each  salt,  cinnamon,  ginger  and 
nutmeg,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
flour  to  roll.  Cream  shortening  and 
sugar,  add  molasses  and  dry  ingredients 
sifted  together.  Make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll 
thin  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Filled  Cookies.  —  One  egg,  one  cup 
sugar,  y2  cup  shortening,  y2  cut  milk, 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  3)4  cups 
flour,  one  teaspoon  salt.  For  filling: 
One  cup  chopped  raisins,  one  tablespoon 
flour,  y2  cup  chopped  walnut  meats,  y2 
cup  water,  y2  cup  sugar  one  tablespoon 
lemon  juice. 

For  cookies:  Cream  sugar  and  shorten¬ 
ing,  add  egg,  milk  and  dry  ingredients 
sifted  together.  Mix  and  turn  out  on  a 
floured  pastry  board.  Dough  should  be 
soft.  Roll  thin  and  cut  out  with  a  round 
cutter.  Spread  filling  on  half  of  the 
rounds  and  place  the  remaining  ones  on 
top  and  press  together.  Place  on  greased 
tin  and  bake  about  15  minutes  in  a 
rather  hot  oven. 

For  filling:  Mix  sugar  and  flour  in  a 
sauce  pan,  add  raisins,  nuts,  water  and 
lemon  juice.  Cook  until  thick,  stirring 
frequently.  A  small  piece  of  butter  adds 
flavor.  Cool  before  using.  m.  a. 
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More  Conveniences 

t  for  the  cjavmf 

Your  farm  can  have  every  electric  con¬ 
venience  of  the  city S  It  can  have  bright 
safe,  clean  light,  always  at  your  command* 
ready  to  illuminate  your  home,  yard/ ancj 
barns  at  the  touch  of  a  button!/ 

A  Fuller  &  Johnson  Power~&  Light  Plant 
will  give '  you  “  this  better^  morejj  con^ 
venient  light,  and  will  also  provide  powec 
for  an  electric  washing  machine,  an  elec* 
trie  J  iron.J  power  *  to  turn  your  i  cream 
separator,1' to  pump  your  water,  and  for 
the  many  other  household/ appliances 
which^will  make  mother ’s/worki  much 
easier.' 


Fuller  &  Johnson  Power  and  Light  Plants 
bring  so  many  conveniences  to  the  farm 
that  you  surely  will  be  interested  in  hav¬ 
ing  complete  information  on~  the  outfit 
best  adapted  to  your  needs.A  A  post  card 
request  will  bring  you  this  information. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG„  CO, 

Engine  Specialists 

140  Reid  St.,  Madison,  WIs.,  U.  $.  A. 


The  1500  watt 
plant  is  shown 
at  the  left.; 

-  Other  sizes— * 
850  watt^antf 
3500 \  watts 


The  plants  which  give  tKS, 
j  battery  a  tapering  charge\ 

FULLERjRjJOHNSpll 
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“INVINCIBLE” 

Rebuilt  Typewriters 

All  makes — Rem¬ 
ington,  Royal,  L. 

C.  Smith,  Under¬ 
wood  and  others, 
at  but  a  fraction 
of  original  cost. 

Kvery  typewriter  good  for  years 
of  splendid  serylce.  Late  models, 
including  the  following  features: 
84-character  keyboard,  back  spacer, 
automatic  ribbon  reverse,  two-color 
ribbon  and  others.  Write  today  for 
details  of  how  you  can  now  buy  your 
favorite  typewriter  on  our  tree  Trial 
and  Easy-to-Pay  Plan.  Our  46-year 
reputation  and  guarantee  are  your 

Srotection.  References :  Dun’s, 
radstrket’s  or  your  own  bank. 

American  Writing  Machine  0a  I 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

457  Central  Ave„  Newark,  N,  J. 


Sure  Relief 


FORc  INDIGESTION 

£54  and  754  PM's.Sold  Every where 

ill  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale  SSJTKSKS: 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


baked  with  one  or  two  crusts,  as  pre-poke  into  this  and  that,  and  turn  on  the 


ferred. 

Baked  Lemon  Pudding. — One  pint 
scalded  sweet  milk,  5  tablespoons  cracker 
crumbs,  1  tablespoon  butter,  2  eggs,  1 
cup  granulated  sugar,  1  lemon  (juice 
and  grated  rind),  2  tablespoons  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar,  pinch  of  salt. 

Pour  scalded  milk  over  tlie  cracker 
crumbs.  When  cooled  slightly,  add  the 
butter,  beaten  egg  yolks  and  sugar. 
Lastly  put  in  the  grated  rind  and  juice 
of  the  lemon.  Pour  into  a  buttered  pud¬ 
ding  dish,  and  bake  until  it  wheys.  This 
will  happen  when  it  bubbles  up.  Remove 
from  the  oven  and  cover  with  a  meringue 
made  by  whipping  the  salted  egg  whites 
until  very  stiff,  and  adding  the  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar,  being  very  careful  to  mix 
well.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  golden 
brown. 

Graham  Pudding. — Two  and  one-lialf 
cups  graham  flour,  1  cup  molasses,  1  cup 
sweet  milk,  44  cup  shortening,  2  eggs,  1 
cup  chopped  nuts  or  raisins,  44  teaspoon 
salt,  1  teaspoon  mace  or  nutmeg,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  soda. 

Mix  all  ingredients  very  thoroughly. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  pudding  steamer 
and  steam  constantly  for  three  hours. 
'Serve  hot  with  old-fashioned  white  pud¬ 
ding  sauce. 

Orange  Dumpling.  • —  Three  cups 
grated  bread  crumbs,  3  tablespoons  melted 
butter,  2-3  cup  of  sugar,  1  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  44  teaspoon  salt,  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  one  orange,  3  eggs. 

Mix  bread  crumbs,  melted  butter, 
sugar,  flour  and  salt  together  very  thor- 
oughly.  Add  grated  orange  rind.  Moisten 
with  orange  juice  and  beaten  egg  yolks. 
Add  last,  folding  in,  the  whipped  egg 
whites.  Place  in  cups  and  steam  for  45 
minutes.  Serve  with  some  orange  fla¬ 
vored  pudding  sauce. 

Potato  Doughnuts.  —  One  cup  hot 
mashed  potato,  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  3  eggs,  1  cup  milk,  2  cups 
sugar,  5  cups  bread  flour,  5  heaping  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  44  teaspoon  grated 
nutmeg  or  mace. 

Melt  the  butter  in  the  hot  potato  and 
whip  vigorously  with  a  fork.  Add  re¬ 
maining  ingredients,  stirring  in  the 
beaten  eggs  last.  Mix  very  thoroughly, 
then  roll  out  on  a  floured  board  about 
44  in.  thick.  Cut.  Pry  immediately  in 
deep  fat  heated  until  a  blue  smoke  can 
be  seen  rising  from  it  when  viewed  to¬ 
ward  a  window.  Cook  as  crullers.  Drain 
on  manila  paper  and  roll  in  confection¬ 
er’s  sugar. 

Genuine  Boston  Method  for  Bak¬ 
ing  Beans. —  (For  Family  of  Eight.)  — 
Six  cups  beans,  144  tablespoons  salt,  % 
pound  salt  pork,  6  tablespoons  molasses, 
%  tablespoon  mustard,  44  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  soda,  2  medium  sized  onions. 

Soak  beans  for  10  hours  or  more, 
drain  and  cover  with  cold  water.  Add 
baking  soda  when  water  becomes  hot,  and 
permit  to  simmer  until  the  beans  are 
very  tender.  Drain  again.  Put  half  of 
the  beans  into  an  earthenware  bean  pot, 
then  add  the  salt,  sweetening,  mustard 
and  chopped  onions.  Place  the  scored 
piece  of  pork  on  top  and  cover  all  with 
the  remaining  beans.  Fill  the  bean  pot 
with  boiling  water,  cover  and  hake  in  a 
slow  oven  for  eight  hours,  uncovering 
during  the  last  hour  of  cooking.  If  the 
beans  cook  dry,  more  boiling  water  may 
be  added  as  needed. 

Baked  Pears. —  (Dessert.) — One  pint 
can  pears,  %  cup  pear  juice,  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  oneTemon,  44  cup  seedless 
raisins,  %  cup  dried  bread  crumbs,  3  tea¬ 
spoons  butter,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 

Drain  the  juice  from  the  pears,  and 
place  pears  in  a  buttered  baking  dish. 
Mix  the  lemon  juice  with  the  pear  juice, 
and  pour  over  the  pears.  Mix  the  raisins 
into  this  combination  uniformly,  and 
sprinkle  all  with  crumbs,  sugar  and  cin¬ 
namon.  Dot  the  surface  with  butter,  and 
bake  until  golden  brown.  Serve  nearly 
cold  with  whipped  cream.  This  amount 
will  serve  four  persons. 

Parker  House  Corn  Rolls. — 144 
hups  flour,  %  cup  corn  meal,  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  44  teaspoon  salt,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  sugar,  2  tablespoons  butter,  1 
beaten  egg,  44  cup  milk. 

Sift  all  dry  ingredients  together,  and 
thoroughly  mix  all  other  together  thor¬ 
oughly.  Add  the  liquid  to  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients  and  mix  well.  Roll  out  44  in. 
thick ;  put  bit  of  butter  in  center  of  each 
round  and  fold  together.  Brush  top  with 
milk  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Apple  and  Raisin  Pie.  —  Cook  to¬ 
gether  for  ten  minutes  2  cups  chopped, 
tart  apple,  1  cup  chopped  raisins,  1  cup 
granulated  sugar  and  3  cups  cold  water. 
When  done,  thicken  with  2  tablespoons 
flower,  blended  first  in  a  little  cold  water. 
'Remove  from  the  fire  and  add  44  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  44  teaspoon  each  of  grated 
lemon  and  ^orange,  and  44  teaspoon  of 
nutmeg  or  cinnamon.  Use  as  filling  for  a 
two-crust  pie.  itelen  n.  upson. 


Those  City  Guests 

The  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Gilbert  some  time  ago  touched  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  as  I  have  had  the  same 
experience  with  visitors,  both  the  un¬ 
invited  kind  and  those  invited.  Of  course 
we  expect ,  to  give  our  city  cousins  the 
best  we  have,  yet  when  one-  has  planned 
to  have  a  quiet  Sunday  by  oneself,  or 
only  in  the  family,  it  is  disturbing  when 
a  carload  of  men,  women  and  children 
bustle  in  on  you,  run  all  over  the  house, 


gas  till  the  walls  are  red-hot  without 
thought  of  trouble  and  an  extra  5,000 
added  to  an  already  large  gas  bill. 

A  city  friend  who  has  visited  me 
many  times  tells  me  it  must  be  nice  to 
have  such  good  things  to  cook  with,  and 
such  nice  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit.  She 
says  she  has  to  jiay  such  high  prices 
for  butter,  cream,  eggs,  chickens  and 
vegetables  that  are  not  always  fresh,  and 
wouldn’t  I  give  her  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  butter,  a  quart  of  cream,  a  lot  of 
eggs  and  a  nice  roast  chicken  and  some 
baked  stuff,  such  as  bread,  cake  and 
cookies  to  take  home  with  her !  It  is 
so  little  trouble  for  me  to  hake  them. 
I  cannot  convince  her  that  I  feed  her 
on  her  prolonged  visits  of  weeks  and 
months,  on  the  things  that  mean  cash  to 
me,  my  living,  and  that  it  is  a  chore  to 
bake  bread,  cake  and  cookies,  and  dress 
a  chicken,  added  to  my  outdoor  and  in¬ 
door  work.  “But,  you  see,  you  have 
them  without  buying  them,”  never  rea¬ 
lizing  that  it  takes  lots  of  work  aud 
money  to  get  them,  and  that  in  giving 
them  to  her  I  am  robbing  myself  of  well- 
earned  money.  It  would  be  a  blessing 
if  we  could  get  rid  of  those  drop-in  vis¬ 
itors  who  come  for  a  few  days  or  a 
Sunday,  and  after  a  good  meal,  then 
hurry  back  ;  “Sorry  to  go  and  leave  you 
with  all  those  dishes  to  wash.”  You  see 
them  off  and  go  back  to  your  kitchen, 
too  tired  even  to  eat  a  meal  yourself, 
and  vow  you  would  never  visit  without 
giving  notice  of  your  visit  ahead. 

M.  J.  D. 


Household  Short-cuts 

‘Some  reader  asked  how  apples  might 
be  kept  for  pies.  I  either  stew  them 
and  can  them  hot,  or  slice  and  put  all  I 
can  in  a  jar  and  pour  a  thin  hot  syrup 
over  them  to  fill  the  can,  and  process  in 
a  pressure  cooker  20  minutes  or  in  a 
home-made  cooker  one  hour. 

I  “iron”  my  towels  and  runners  as  they 
come  from  the  rinsing  water.  Fold  once 
lengthwise  and  by  rinsing  up  and  down 
a  few  times  the  edges  fall  evenly  into 
line.  Pass  them  through  the  wringer  and 
hang  at  once  on  the  rack.  When  dry 
they  are  ready  to  put  away.  Since  I  have 
used  this  method  I  have  had  no  more 
towels  crack  down  the  center  while  the 
edges  were  good,  and  they  last  more 
than  twice  as  long. 

My  lard  kettle  holds  10  doughnuts  at 
a  time,  but  I  put  in  only  five,  and  when 
those  are  ready  to  turn  put  in  the  other 
five,  for  in  this  was  the  lard  is  not  cooled 
so  much,  and  less  time  is  consumed  in 
the  frying. 

When  baking  cookies  the  dough  is  cut 
in  long  strips  and  cut  up  the  proper  size 
as  they  come  from  the  oven,  or  if  a  small 
piece  of  dough  is  rolled  between  the  hands 
and  flattened  out  with  a  spoon  dipped  in 
melted  butter  or  lard  the  cookies  do  not 
stick  together  and  have  a  shining  sur¬ 
face. 

As  I  can  go  to  my  cellar  any  time  for 
canned  meat,  vegetables,  fruit  or  greens, 
I  realize  how  a  few  busy  days  of  can¬ 
ning  makes  a  great  many  days  ‘happier 
and  easier.  This  business  of  home-baker 
requires  a  great  deal  of  thought,  time 
and  energy,  but  time  spent  in  planning 
our  work  gives  us  more  time  for  recrea¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment.  mrs.  o.  l.  c. 


More  About  Down  Quilts 

In  a  former  issue  I  saw  a  request  for 
advice  about  a  down-filled  quilt  or  com¬ 
forter,  and  as  I  have  made  one  and 
helped  several  of  my  neighbors  in  mak¬ 
ing  them  I  thought  I  would  endeavor  to 
give  such  information  as  I  can.  First, 
the  material  used  is  the  best  unbleached 
-sheeting,  2  yds.  wide,  444  yds.  long,  _  or 
you  may  also  use  the  imported  Bohemian 
ticking  which  comes  unbleached  or  pink 
and  is  also  a  little  heavier  than  the  sheet¬ 
ing.  'Stitch  the  tick  across  one  end  and 
down  both  sides,  leaving  the  other  end 
-open  like  a  large  bag.  Run  pockets  about 
9  in.  apart  lengthwise,  but  be  sure  your 
spaces  are  even.  You  will,  of  course, 
stitch  this  on  the  machine ;  you  may  use 
a  large  stitch.  Fill  these  pockets  with 
down  or  feathers.  As  for  the  amount 
used  I  cannot  tell;  that  all  depends  on 
how  thick  you  want  your  quilt.  I  think 
that  is  best  left  to  one’s  own  judgment. 

When  you  fill  a  pocket  or  -section  you 
can  stitch  it  by  hand,  and  go  on  with  the 
next  one,  until  all  are  filled ;  then  you 
will  not  lose  any  feathers  while  handling. 
After  the  quilt  is  filled  throw  over  the 
line  in  the  yard  on  a  fine  sunny  day,  and 
it  will  become  nice  and  fluffy. 

You  may  tack  this  quilt  with  some 
heavy  thread,  using  a  strong  darning 
needie,  making  “biscuits”  as  they  do  on 
cotton  comforters.  This  prevents  the 
felathers  moving  around.  Then  make 
outside  cover  of  any  material  and  just 
sew  by  hand  across  the  top  so  it  will  be 
easy  to  remove  when  you  want  to  laun¬ 
der  it.  Buy  444  yds.  of  the  best  un¬ 
bleached  sheeting,  72  in.  wide;  folded  in 
half  and  stitched,  this  makes  a  comforter 
72  in.  wide  by  81  in.  long.  I  think  this 
material  is  the  most  economical  to  buy 
and  it  will  also  keep  the  down  in. 

MRS.  A.  LAZARUS. 


If  your  supply  of 
running  water  un¬ 
der  pressure  is  to  be 
entirely  satisfact¬ 
ory,  muob  depends 
upon  your  getting 
the  equipment  l  est 
suited  for  your 
needs. 


There  is  a  Hoosier  Water  System  that 
will  exactly  meet  your  requirements. 
That  will  give  you  water  for  every  farm 
and  home  purpose.  That  will  give  you 
city  water  service  at  less  than  city  cost. 
That  will  take  supply  from  any  source 
and  use  any  power.  That  will  last  a 
lifetime  because  of  its 


GALVAZINK  protection, 
inside  and  out. 

FREE  BOOK 

Get  our  free  book,  “How  to  Have 
Running  Water.”  It  will  show  you 
now  to  select  the  equipment  that  wi 
meet  your  requirements. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  Y,  Kendal  I  vil  It.  Ind, 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the 
Famous  STAR  Windmills. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 


FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladlj 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storags 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 


‘  THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER, N.  Y 


This  New  FREE  Book 

Quoteayou  the  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  Qualityheat- 
fng  stoves,  furnacea,  porce¬ 
lain  enamel  combination 
ranges,  coal  and  wood  range* 
and  gas  atoves.  200  etylea  and 
eizea.  Caah  or  easy  terms— aa 
low  as  $3.00  monthly.  30  daya 
FREE  trial;  860  daya  approval 
teat.  24  hour  shipments.  660,000 
pleased  Kalamazoo  customers. 
Make  a  $25  to  $75  saving  by  send¬ 
ing  postal  for  FREE  book  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0.,Mfre. 
161  Rochester  Ave, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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1  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 

ZZ  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

■  For  tale  by  S 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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Seize  the  Morning’s  Gold 

A  German  proverb  reads :  “The  morn¬ 
ing  hour  has  gold  in  its  mouth.”  We 
think  more  clearly,  work  better  and  faster 
in  morning  than  at  any  later  time.  How 
admirably  things  have  been  arranged, 
that  the  opening  of  each  day  brings  new 
strength  and  courage  !  With  these,  even 
the  hardships  and  interruptions  that  com¬ 
plicate  life  are  more  easily  borne,  but  let 
us  have  as  few  hindrances  as  possible  to 
mar  those  early  golden  hours.  A  good 
beginning  goes  far  to  insure  a  successful 
day ;  a  poor  beginning  invites  nerve- 
strain,  hurry  and  probable  failure  to  ac¬ 
complish  part  of  our  plans.  All  house¬ 
keepers  will  agree  to  this,  but  perhaps  no 
two  could  agree  as  to  the  exact  order  of 
duties  in  the  forenoon  program.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  should,  for 
life  requires  different  things  of  us  all. 
What,  then,  are  the  points  upon  which 
we  can  all  unite? 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  find  it  a  great 
advantage  to  prepare  for  breakfast,  as  far 
as  possible,  overnight,  but  in  doing  this 
idea  differ.  I  know  one  housekeeper  to 
whom  perfect  readiness  for  the  coming 
day  consists  in  having  the  kitchen,  pan¬ 
try,  etc.,  in  immaculate  order.  Every 
utensil  must  be  in  its  place,  and  every 
dish  ;  the  table  must  not  be  set,  though 
the  man  of  the  house  rises  early  and  gets 
his  own  breakfast.  Probably  both  prefer 
this  arrangement,  but  my  brother,  who 
also  takes  a  very  early  breakfast,  likes  to 
find  on  the  kitchen  table  a  row  of  small 
aluminum  or  granite  frying  pans  contain¬ 
ing  respectively,  hashed  and  seasoned  po¬ 
tatoes,  meat,  eggs  or  what  is  to  be  cooked 
or  heated.  I  leave  his  table  fully  set, 
with  bread  in  a  covered  casserole,  and 
cereal,  coffee  measured.  Having  become 
accustomed  to  do  this  for  him,  I  now  like 
to  make  similar  provision  for  my  own 
morning  convenience,  at  times  when  I  am 
to  prepare  the  meal  for  us  both.  Indeed, 
during  years  of  experience  on  a  farm,  I 
always  found  it  helpful  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions'  overnight,  especially  when  the 
family  was  large.  Yet  I  knew  a  mother 
who  will  go  out  in  the  morning  and  dig 
potatoes,  then  pare  and  cook  them,  de¬ 
laying  her  hungry  children’s  breakfast 
by  her  unreadiness,  though  she  could 
easily  manage  otherwise. 

Some  will  say :  “I  can  always  have 
breakfast  on  the  table  by  the  time  the 
men  are  ready  for  it.  Why  should  I  try 
to  save  a  little  effort?”  Well,  if  we  enter 
upon  the  day  in  a  spirit  of  unhurried 
preparedness,  we  are  more  apt  to  realize 
the  beauty  that  is  all  about  us.  This 
morning  I  was  able  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  at  the  open  door,  gazing  at  a 
“smoke  tree”  in  a  neighbor’s  garden. 
Graceful  in  shape,  it  was  a  delight  to  the 
eye  in  the  morning  sunlight,  which 
heightened  the  color  of  the  newly  opened 
bloom  to  an  indescribable  but  requisite  tint 
— not  pink  nor  salmon  nor  fawn,  but  as 
it  seemed,  a  blending  of  all  three.  I  was 
not  satified  until  I  had  brought  my  field 
glass,  and  with  it  I  noted  how  remark¬ 
ably  like  puffs  of  smoke,  in  form,  are  the 
delicate  sprays.  They  will  soon  be  more 
like  smoke  in  color,  as  they  fade,  but  not 
half  so  lovely  as  now.  I  am  glad  I  had 
time  to  study  them  this  morning. 

No  day  is  rightly  begun  without  at  least 
a  momentary  turning  to  God.  Scripture 
reading  is  more  profitable  in  the  morning 
than  at  a  later  time.  Even  a  verse  from 
a  Scripture  calendar  may  serve  to  give 
a  keynote  to  the  day.  As  Phillips  Brooks 
said,  in  substance  (I  quote  from  mem¬ 
ory)  :  “Five  minutes  in  the  morning  alone 
with  God — yes,  two  minutes — if  it  be 
face  to  face  and  heart  to  heart  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  do  that  day  for  Him  what  you 
could  not  ‘otherwise  have  done  for  your 
own.  or  for  anyone’s  sake.”  They  will 
enable  you  to  avoid  the  little  outbursts 
of  impatience  or  ill-humor  which  seem  to 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  whole  day  ;  they 
will  help  you  to  “carry  on”  until  night 
with  courage  and  steadiness.  This  is 
sound  psychology  as  "well  as  religious 
truth.  Whatever  gives  us  peace  of  mind, 
a  serene  outlook  upon  life,  quiet  confi¬ 
dence  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  do  our 
best,  tends  to  promote  our  endurance 
and  efficiency.  We  are  not  easily  over¬ 
come  by  difficulties  when  we  have  in  our 
hearts  the  confidence  of  David.  “My  help 
cometh  from  the  Lord  which  made  heaven 
and  earth,”  and  we  can  hold  fast  that  as¬ 
surance  most  firmly  when  we  also  say 
with  the  Psalmist :  “My  voice  shalt  Thou 
hear  in  the  morning,  O  Lord ;  in  the 
morning  I  will  direct  my  prayers  unto 
Thee,  and  will  look  up !” 

Oh,  the  upward  look  !  Take  time  for 
it.  The  children  need  it ;  they  may  have 
no  religious  teaching  in  school.  The 
father  of  the  family  needs  it,  but  he  can 
hardly  stay  for  the  reading  of  a  long 
chapter,  and  indeed  it  is  better  that  fam¬ 
ily  worship  should  not  be  made  burden¬ 
some.  The  principal  of  a  school  I  at¬ 
tended  used  to  read  only  a  very  few 
verses  in  chapel,  but  he  read  them  so 
impressively  that  they  often  fixed  them¬ 
selves  in  our  memory.  Parents  who  do 
not  feel  equal  to  acting  as  spiritual  guide 
can  easily  obtain  some  book  which  gives 
a  Scripture  passage  and  a  prayer  for  each 
clay  in  the  year.  If  possible,  let  these  be 
read  after  breakfast,  before  the  family 
disperses.  If  neither  parent  is  disposed 
to  read  aloud  the  daily  portion,  let  a 
son  or  daughter  do  it.  and  by  all  means, 


let  someone,  even  if  it  be  the  youngest 
child,  learn  a  simple  form  of  grace  before 
meals,  and  use  it  regularly  for  the  family. 
Nowhere,  surely,  is  such  returning  of 
thanks  more  fitting,  for  farmers  receive 
as  it  were  from  God’s  own  hand  susten¬ 
ance  for  themselves,  their  families,  and 
for  earth’s  hungry  millions.  Nothing  else 
can  so  sweeten  and  dignify  life  and  labor 
as  the  united  recognition  of  Divine 
Providence  in  the  home.  It  sends  forth 
the  members  of  a  household  to  the  day’s 
battle  wearing  an  invisible  armor.  Duty 
for  them  cannot  be  mere  drudgery,  and 
the  dullest  routine  will  hold  something 
of  beauty.  In  the  words  of  Katherine 
Tynan : 

‘Prayer  and  praise  in  a  country  home, 
Honey  and  fruits;  a  man  might  come 
Fed  with  such  meats,  to  walk  abroad 
And  in  his  orchard,  talk  with  God!” 

GRACE  AGNES  TIMMERMAN'. 


Some  Books,  New  and  Old 

Books  reach  their  maximum  import¬ 
ance  in  Winter,  and  every  Fall  sees  the 
publishers  putting  forth  their  best  ef¬ 
forts  to  restock  the  booksellers’  shelves. 
In  our  small  farming  town  we  have  two 
simple  and  satisfactory  book  clubs,  to 
which  each  member  contributes  one  book 
yearly.  These  books  are  passed  along 
m  regular  order,  at  two-week  intervals, 
returning  to  the  owner  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  No  club  officers  are  needed,  no 
dues  exacted,  but  there  should  be  at  the 
head  a  bright,  bookish  woman,  to  offer 
suggestions,  guard  against  duplicates, 
and  exercise  a  very  mild  censorship.  Most 
of  our  books  are  current  novels,  and  I 
must  confess  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  censor  to  find  two  dozen  of  that 
variety  that  one  could  safely  “leave  lying 
around” — if  the  Victorian  youg  person 
were  not  as  extinct  as  the ‘dodo!  But 
our  books  last  year  reached  a  high  aver¬ 
age,  and  this  year  there  are  interesting 
names  on  the  list,  such  as  Hutchinson’s 
“One  Increasing  Purpose,”  Anne  Par¬ 
rish’s  “Perennial  Bachelor,”  Mrs.  Wig¬ 
gins’  “My  Garden  of  Memory,”  and 
Galsworthy’s  short-story  “Caravan.” 
Perhaps  “So  Big”  was  the  best  liked 
volume  last  year,  though  some  voted  for 
Blackwood’s  autobiographical  “Episodes 
Before  Thirty.” 

Other  books  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
writer’s  family  in  the  past  12  months, 
are  an  inspiring  "centenary”  life  of  Louis 
Pasteur,  by  a  French  author  whose  name 
escapes  me  (a  fine  book  for  a  young  doc¬ 
tor’s  library );  “The  Reforging  of  Rus¬ 
sia,”  an  optimistic,  up-to-the-minute  ac¬ 
count  of  conditions  in  that  great  coun¬ 
try,  by  E.  W.  Bullinger  ;  “The  New  De- 
caJog  of  Science,”  A.  E.  Wiggins,  vehe¬ 
ment  plea  for  eugenics,  and  for  the 
scientific  standpoint  in  general ;  “The 
Peaks  of  Shala,”  Rose  Wilder  Lane’s  ro¬ 
mantic  record  of  the  adventures  of  two 
women  among  the  primitive  fastness  of 
Albania  ;  and  Hudson’s  unforgetable  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  early  life  in  Argentina,  “Far 
Away  and  Long  Ago.” 

The  only  really  captivating  new  vol¬ 
ume  for  children  that  I  have  seen  is 
Milne’s  magic  book  of  verses,  “When  We 
Were  Very  Young.”  This  is  said  to  be 
“a  best  seller  even  in  China,”  and  only 
Stevenson’s  very  best  can  stand  beside  it. 
There  are  many  attractive  reprints  of  old 
favorites  whose  copyrights  have  expired. 
One  series  at  $1.50  each  contains  such 
titles  as  “Heidi,”  “The  Water  Babies,” 
“Robinson  Crusoe,”  “Swiss  Farmily 
Robinson,”  “The  Princess  and  the  Gob¬ 
lin,”  and  Hans  -Andersen’s  fairy,  tales, 
all  well-bound  and  beautifully  illustrated 
in  colors.  I  have  been  reading  aloud 
lately  to  a  little  girl  of  seven  ;  have  read 
“Alice  in  Wonderland,”  “Mother  Goose” 
and  other  folk  rhymes ;  “The  Posy  Ring” 
(a  collection  of  child  poems)  ;  Bible 
stories  (I  have  never  found  a  really  sat¬ 
isfactory  rendering)  ;  Kipling’s  Jungle 
■Stories,  Macdonald’s  exquisite  allegory, 
“At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind.”  and 
others.  I  think  our  next  will  be  Thack¬ 
eray’s  rollicking  fantasy,  “The  Rose  and 
the  Ring.”  Books  for  seven-year-olds 
should  really  be  literature,  if  only  be¬ 
cause  they  must  be  read — and  generally 
read  “over  and  over” — by  presumably 
intelligent  if  not  critical  adults!  It  is  a 
pity  to  pass  by  such  masterpieces  as 
these  for  the  showy  twaddle  that  is  sent 
out  in  shoals  every  year  as  “Children’s 
Gift-Books.” 

Among  the  biographies,  two  modern 
presentations  or  interpretations  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  are  attracting  attention. 
These  are  Mary  Austin’s  “A  Small-Town 
Man”  and  Bruce  Barton’s  “The  Man 
Nobody  Knows.”  Both  seek  to  escape 
the  conventional  and  traditional,  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  vital  and  magnetic  figure,  whose 
heroic  outlines  owe  little  or  nothing  to  a 
miraculous  element.  Mr.  Barton  dwells 
on  the  manhood  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth. 
His  physical  strength,  perfect  nervous 
poise,  fiery  energy  and  courage,  ironic 
wit,  and  love  of  outdoor  life  and  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  In  Mrs. 
Austin’s  book  one  feels  more  of  the  power 
of  the  Eastern  mystic,  whose  intuitive 
knowledge  transcends  reason.  Whatever 
our  own  view  of  the  Master,  it  is  good 
to  check  it  up  by  comparison  with  such 
delineations.  DORA  read  goodale. 
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Funny 
Animal 
Cookie  Cutters! 

HOW  delighted  the  children  will 
with  cookies  you  can  make  with 
these  animal  cutters!  The  four— lamb, 
cat,  goose  and  bunny — will  be  sent  you 
for  just  the  cost  of  packing  and  mail¬ 
ing-only  15c. 

We  also  send  you  a  Davis  Cook  Book,  with 
many  recipes  for  other  good  things  easy  to 
make  with  Davis  Baking  Powder.  This  pure, 
sure  baking  powder  raises  food  twice — once 
in  the  cold  dough  and  again  in  the  oven,  in¬ 
suring  feathery  light  baking.  In  addition,  it 
costs  you  less  and  you  use  no  more  than  of 
any  other  high-grade  baking  powder. 

Bake  it  BEST  with 


AVIS 


BAKING  POWDE 


R.  B.  DAVIS  CO. 


Dept.H-8 


Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen:  As  per  your  offer,  please  send  me 
the  Cookie  Cutters  and  the  Cook  Book.  1  en¬ 
close  15c  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  mailing. 


Name.. 

Only  one  set  to  a  /  .  , , 

,  /  Address. 

family.  Offer  ex¬ 
pires  Apr.  1, 1926 


FAMOUS 


sWHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  N on-breakable  steel  mantle 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
SOets.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25« 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO.  % 
(8  Clark  Building  —  Grand  Rapids.  Micb. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  Cw«Cr¥RYcoHokYnLgware; 

GLASSWARE.  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  8  CO.,  Portland.  Maine 


AgoodoldJriend 

Remember  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  Grandma 
pinned  around  your  neck  when 
you  had  a  cold  or  a  sore  throat? 

It  worked,  but  my  how  it  burned 
end  blistered! 

Musterole  breaks  up  colds  and  does 
its  work  more  gently— without  the  blis¬ 
ter.  Rubbed  over  the  throat  or  chest, 
it  penetrates  the  skin  with  a  tingling 
warmth  that  brings  relief  at  once. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  it  is 
a  clean,  white  ointment  good  for  all 
the  little  household  ills. 

Keep  Musterole  handy  and  use  at 
the  first  sign  of  tonsillitis,  croup,  neu¬ 
ritis,  rheumatism  or  a  cold. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  forbabies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


better  than  a  mustard  plaster 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
,The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See1 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  ; 
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Dairy  experts  are  authority  for  the  statement  that  in 
the  average  dairy  an  increase  of  only  10%  in  the  milk 
yield  will  DOUBLE  the  net  profit  from  the  herd.  It’s 
the  extra  quarts  that  add  so  rapidly  to  your  profit 
margin. 

— And  10 °fo  more  milk  is  not  beyond  your  reach.  Many  dairymen 
constantly  write  us  of  this,  and  still  greater,  milk  increases 
through  including  Kow-Kare  as  a  part  of  the  regular  winter 
ration. 


Milk-Making  Organs 
Respond  to  Kow-Kare 

During  the  long  winter  months  what 
a  “grind”  your  cows  encounter!  Poor 
exercise,  poor  air,  little  green  food — 
yet  a  full  milk  yield  is  needed  to  show 
a  profit  balance  from  your  winter’s 
work. 

Kow-Kare  aids  the  cow  to  digest  and 
turn  into  milk  the  coarse,  dry  winter 
diet.  Heavy  production  without 
danger  of  breakdown  is  what  this 
all-medicine  invigorator  makes  pos¬ 
sible.  In  actual  returns  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  no  crop-fertilizer  can  equal  the 
effect  of  Kow-Kare  on  your  winter 
milk  crop. 

Vigorous  Cow-Health  a 
Natural  Result 

Kow-Kare  is  used  sparingly.  It  is 
all-medicine ;  it  assists,  builds  up  and 
adds  vigor.  While  it  is  putting  more 
milk  in  the  pail  it  is  also  building 
new  health  and  resistance  into  the 
cow. 


That  bigger  milk  check  can  be  yours; 
let  Kow-Kare  help  you  this  winter. 
Most  feed  dealers,  general  stores  and 
druggists  have  it— $1.25  and65csizes. 
If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  we  will 
send  it  postpaid. 

FREE  Cow  Book 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dairymen 
use  our  book,  “The  Home  Cow 
Doctor”  as  their  “reference  library” 
in  treating  cows  “off  feed”  or  suffering 
from  such  disorders  as  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion, 
Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  etc. 
Besides  telling  how  to  use  Kow-Kare 
in  treating  these  diseases,  there  is 
a  wealth  of  useful  dairy  information. 
Write  for  your  copy. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Gag  Balm 
10  ounce 
can,  60c 


KOW-KARE 

Fights  Disease-Impioves  Yield 

BAG  BALM 

Keeps  Udder  and  Teats  Healthy 


OWS, 

the  same  Feec \rBut 

We  Profit  Doubled 


QILos 

Write  f 

1MTFDMAT1 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

for  Winter  Price  and  Discount.  Save  Money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


P  Feed B-B (BULL  BRAND) Dairy 
Ration  and  get  4  lbs.  of  milk 
for  every  pound  fed,  and  keep 
your  cows  in  better  condition. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  1(10. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COST  LESS  -  PRODUCE  MORE 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Various  Feeding  Questions 

We  would  like  your  advice  in  feeding 
our  Holstein  dairy.  We  have  Alfalfa 
hay,  corn  silage  and  ground  oats.  The 
hay  contains  some  Timothy  and  orchard 
grass.  We  have  another  dairy  which 
has  mixed  Alfalfa,  beets  and  ground  oats. 
What  should  be  added  to  this  ration  to 
make  it  profitable  in  milk  production? 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  L.  M. 

It  is  unlikely  that  vary  much  of  a 
modification  need  be  made  in  the  shovel 
mixture  intended  for  the  two  dairy  herds 
that  you  are  milking.  Silage  is  clearly 
a  more  economical  source  of  succulence 
than  mangel  beets,  but  the  latter  provide 
the  necessary  qualities  expected  of  a 
product  designed  to  stimulate  the  cow’s 
appetite  and  to  create  a  more  complete 
assimilation  of  food  nutrients.  Of  course 
Timothy  hay  and  orchard  grass  arc 
coarse  and  wiry,  but  if  this  roughage  is 
mixed  with  Alfalfa  hay  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  make  it  palatable  so  that  the 
cows  will  consume  it  with  relish,  it  is 
much  better  than  other  grades  and  va¬ 
rieties  of  mixed  hay. 

Undoubtedly  the  cows  will  pick  out 
the  Alfalfa  and  waste  some  of  the  Tim¬ 
othy  and  orchard  grass,  especially  if  they 
are  permitted  to  have  access  to  all  of  the 
roughage  that  they  will  consume. 

For  the  first  group  of  Holstein  cows 
we  should  propose  the  following  mixture : 
300  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
200  lbs.  gluten  feed.  150  lbs.  linseed  meal, 
150  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

I  am  assuming  that  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  corn  in  the  silage  and  conclud¬ 
ing  that  a  22  to  23  per  cent  protein  com¬ 
bination,  which,  Supported  with  this  good 
grade  of  roughage,  will  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  addition  of  some  corn,  let  us 
say  100  lbs.,  aud  -the  addition  of  50  ad¬ 
ditional  pounds  of  linseed  meal  would 
add  to  the  variety,  slightly  increase  the 
protein,  and  create  a  favorable  mixture. 

For  group  No.  2,  we  believe  it  would 
be  well  to  modify  the  above  ration  as 
follows:  300  lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  eornmeal,  200  lbs. 
linseed  meal,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

In  both  instances  feed  approximately 
1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  3 y2  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  day,  let  them  have  as  much 
of  the  hay  and  silage,  as  well  as  all  of 
the  Alfalfa  hay,  and  as  many  of  the 
beets,  as  you  can  spare  and  distribute  so 
the  supply  will  last  through  the  major 
portion  of  the  Winter.  F.  c.  M. 


Turnips  for  Cows 

I  have  a  quantity  of  turnips,  and  little 
call  for  them.  Do  you  think  it  all  right 
if  I  feed  them  to  my  cows  and  chickens? 
And  how?  p.  w. 

I  am  sorry  to  state  that  turnips  can¬ 
not  be  very  satisfactorily  fed  to  dairy 
cows,  especially  if  one  does  not  have 
available  facilities  for  cooling  the  milk 
and  more  particularly  where  one  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  skimming  the  cream  and  churn¬ 
ing  butter. 

If  the  turnips  are  fed  in  every  case 
after  milking  and  not  in  very  liberal 
quantities,  the  milk  as  well  as  the  butter, 
is  less  apt  to  be  tainted,  but  always  there 
is  more  or  less  objection  to  the  use  of 
turnips  in  ration  for  milk  cows.  They 
can  be  used  very  nicely,  however,  as  a 
poultry  feed — chickens  relish  picking 
away  at  the  unfrozen  turnips  and  do  well 
with  this  form  of  succulence.  F.  c.  M. 

Poultry  with  Canker 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  chickens? 
They  start  with  a  cold,  have  running 
eyes,  sneeze  and  about  the  second  or 
third  day  they  seem  to  gasp  for  air  with 
whistling  noise.  J.  B. 

There  is  evidently  some  obstruction  to 
breathing  and  I  suspect  that  you  will 
find  a  yellowish  ring  of  soft  matter  at 
the  entrance  to  the  windpipe  if  you  open 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  birds'  that  is 
“whistling.”  If  so,  remove  this  obstruc¬ 
tion  with  a  swab  or  sliver  or  wood  and 
paint  the  site  of  any  such  “cankers,” 
found  in  the  mouth  with  tincture  of 
iodine.  These  cankers  are  du«  to  the 
growth  of  a  fungus  derived  from  moldy 
or  damp  litter  or  other  vegetable  matter. 
Your  pullets  may  have  colds,  going  on 
into  roup  but,  from  the  whistling  and 
sudden  deaths,  it  seems  likely  that  there 
must  be  some  acute  obstruction  to  breath¬ 
ing  present.  m.  b.  d. 
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Get  this  new 

FREE  Book 

and  keep  it  handy! 


Don’t  take  chances  on  delaying 
spring  work,  just  because  a 
horse  goes  lame. 


The  new  FREE  “  Save- The  - 
Horse”  Book  tells  you  j ust  what 
to  do  when  your  horse  goes  lame 
and  gets  sick.  It’s  illustrated  and 
contains  veterinary  information 
found  nowhere  else — assembled 
during  our  32  years  of  success¬ 
fully  treating  horses  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canada, 
Great  Britain  and  every  other 
country  where  horses  are  used. 


Testimonial 


Last  March  I  wrote  you  in  regard 
to  my  mare  that  had  a  lame  ankle. 
A  few  day3  after  writing  for  Book, 
she  kicked  over  a  box  stall  door 
and  caught  and  bruised  the  leg 
badly.  She  was  very  lame  and 
two  small  openings  near  the  hock 
joint  developed  which  matterated. 
I  used  several  kinds  of  treatment 
and  finally  decided  on  “Save-The- 
Horse”  Remedy.  Your  ointment 
stopped  the  discharge  and  the 
“Save-The-Horse”  completed  the 
cure.  I  farmed  with  her  all  sum¬ 
mer,  and  she  is  now  working  on  a 
thirty  mile  mail  route. 

JIM  SCOTT,  Geff,  Ill. 


“Save-The-Horse”  is  sold  under  a 
signed  guarantee — the  treatment 
cures  the  trouble  or  we  return  your 
money.  “Save-The-Horse”  has  proved 
exactly  the  thing  for  SPAVIN,  Fistula, 
Hoof  Disease,  Thoropin,  Splint  and  all 
other  serious  cases. 


Write  today 

for  the  new  book,  veterinarian’s  ad¬ 
vice  and  a  copy  of  guarantee,  allFREE  I 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO, 

324  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

For  Your  Cows— We  also  manufacture  the 
“Cura-Bos”  Cattle  preparations.  Garget, 
milk  fever,  caked  bag,  cracked  teats,  warts 
and  foot  rot  all  yield  to  these  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  medicines.  Ask  for  free  illustrated 
medicine  booklet! 

" Save-The-Horse ”  and  “ Cura-Bos ”  are 
sold  direct  and  shipped  prepaid, 
or  ask  druggist  or  dealer. 
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Trial 

Package 


'THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
HEALING  OINTMENT 

r  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  a  won- 

rderful  healing  ointment  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  G- 
Phillipsof  Ohio.  Compounded  from  oil  extracted 
r  from  sheep's  wool  it  restores  to  the  skin  just  the 
healing  properties  it  needs  for  quick  relief.  The 
way  it  takes  the  pain  out  of  Cuts — Bums— Chapped 
Hands— Flesh  Wounds,  etc.,  almost  instantly  and 
heals  them  quicker  than  anything  you  ever  tried, 
will  surprise  you.  For  Eczema-— -Rash — Chillblama 
and  Skin  Troubles  it  soothes  and  relieves  the  irrita¬ 
tion  almost  like  magic.  It  is  also  the  finest  ointment 
for  BarbedWire  Cuts — Collar  Boils— Scratches, etc. 
on  Horses,  and  Caked  Udders  —  Sore  Teats  on 
Cows.  The  finest  all  around  remedy  for 
home  and  farm. 

,  Relief  Guaranteed 

W  //  SendforFreeTrialBox 

f  “BiuPsPm  S>iiuS  sS'cSroW- iE 

/  Phillips  will  send  YOU  a 

,  FREE  TRIAL  package  with¬ 
out  coat.  Write  for  FREE 
,  Sample  today  and  booklet 
I  telling  it3  valuable  uses.  Ad* 
’dress,  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 

^  CORONA  MFC.  CO. 
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The  Ideal  “Watchdog” 

I  could  not  help  being  interested  in 
the  inquiry  about  making  a  dog  ugly  to 
make  a  watchdog.  I  have  kept  dogs  all 
my  life,  and  a  good  watchdog  is  born, 
not  made.  A  collie  brought  up  with  chil¬ 
dren  will  die  for  them  if  necessary,  but 
will  not  on  the  average  make  a  really 
good  watchdog,  as  they  are  too  prone  to 
bark  at  anything  and  everything.  My 
experience  is  that  a  police  dog  is  apt  to 
be  too  treacherous  to  the  family.  A  St. 
Bernard,  Newfoundland,  Great  Dane  or 
Mastiff  are  fine  for  big  dogs,  but  they 
are  out  of  place  on  anything  except  a 
farm. 

One  thing  your  inquirer  wants  to  get 
out  of  his  head  is  that  a  dog  to  be  a 
good  watchdog  has  to  have  his  disposi¬ 
tion  spoiled  by  abuse.  That  makes  a 
surly,  treacherous  brute  that  will  some 
day  bite  the  wrong  person  and  lay  his 
owner  open  for  damages.  Get  a  good 
dog  of  the  right  kind,  give  him  a  good 
home,  and  he  will  have  an  interest  in 
protecting  it. 

Personally,  I  think  a  pit  bull  terrier 
makes  the  best  watchdog,  home  protec¬ 
tor  and  pal  of  any  variety.  A  purebred 
bulldog  is  more  awe-inspiring,  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  promiscuously  friendly,  and  if  it 
came  to  a  rough  and  tumble  a  bulldog 
would  be  more  apt  to  take  one  person, 
and  grip,  shut  his  eyes  and  hang  on, 
while  a  bull  terrier  would  probably  see 
how  everyone  of  the  attacking  party 
tasted. 

As  to  training  them  for  watchdogs,  the 
only  thing  to  follow  is  to  treat  them  as 
well  as  you  possibly  can,  but  never  let 
strangers  make  of  them.  I  always  say, 
“Don’t  try  to  pet  that  dog;  he  is  ugly 
and  liable  to  bite  you.”  This  helps  two 
ways ;  the  dog  soon  learns  ^hat  no  one 
makes  of  him  except  the  family,  and 
also  you  soon  get  the  reputation  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  man-eater,  which  does  a  lot  of 
good.  The  first  time  the  dog  growls  or 
barks  at  a  noise  or  stranger,  make  much 
of  him  ;  don’t  tell  him  to  shut  up  or  lie 
down.  Keep  him  in  the  house;  his  ears 
are  sharper  than  yours,  and  he  can  hear 
most  noises  around  the  place.  After  a 
while ,  it  is  surprising  what  intelligence 
they  develop  along  these  lines.  My  last 
dog  got  so  if  I  was  around  he  would  pay 
no  attention  to  a  team  or  car  coming  up 
in  the  yard  except  a  warning  growl,  but 
if  my  wife  was  around  he  would  not 
allow  a  stranger  to  get  out,  much  less 
come  in  the  house,  not  biting  them,  but 
telling  them  “thus  far  and  no  further”  in 
a  way  anyone  could  understand.  If  yon 
live  on  a  farm  be  sure  to  train  your  dog 
to  stay  at  home.  Don’t  take  him  for 
walks  off  your  own  land. 

Now',  about  the  outs  of  this  particular 
strain.  In  the  first  place  they  are  incor¬ 
rigible  fighters,  and  it  is  downright 
cruelty  to  punish  them  for  it ;  they  can 
no  more  help  fighting  than  a  hen  can 
scratching,  but  with  patience  and  moder¬ 
ate  punishment  they  can  be  taught  to 
live  with  another  dog.  If  you  have  to 
punish  them,  don’t  expect  them  to  howl, 
because  they  w'on’t.  They  are  very  good 
dogs  to  separate  in  fighting,  as  they  never 
snap  at  a  man.  Pull  them  off  by  the 
collar.  Never  lick  a  dog  when  he  is 
fighting,  as  that  makes  them  fight  harder. 
You  don’t  hqve  to  worry  about  them 
anyway,  unless  you  want  to  save  the 
other  dog.  But  if  you  live  on  a  farm 
and  teach  the  dog  to  stay  at  home  you 
W’ill  not  have  any  trouble  along  these 
lines  except  from  unauthorized  canine 
visitors.  The  only  other  out  they  have 
is  that  in  a  porcupine  country  they  will 
get  quilled  as  long  as  they  live,  as  they 
stay  by  a  porcupine  until  he  is  killed. 
They  are,  however,  very  gentle  to  pull 
quills  out  of.  BRYANT  STRONG. 

New  Hampshire. 


Sunlight  and  Growth 

The  scientists  are  learning  new  reasons 
for  keeping  young  stock,  hogs  in  particu¬ 
lar,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  barn.  Most 
of  us  have  regarded  sunshine  as  just  one 
of  the  common  incidents  of  life,  with 
nothing  very  remarkable  about  it.  Noav 
we  are  beginning  to  know  more  about  it. 
The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  explains 
this  in  part : 

That  sunlight  is  necessary  to  the 


growth  and  well-being  of  animals  was 
shown  by  recent  experiments  at  the  Ohio 
and  other  State  experiment  stations. 
Although  the  value  of  sunlight  in  plane 
nutrition  has  been  well  known  for  years, 
it  remained  for  these  experiments  to  re¬ 
veal  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the  min¬ 
eral  metabolism  of  animals. 

The  ash  of  bones  is  made  up  largely 
of  calcium  (lime)  and  phosphorus,  which 
must  be  supplied  with  the  feed  in  suf¬ 
ficient  amounts.  But  the  ultra-violet 
rays  of  direct  sunlight  or  a  substance 
known  as  the  anti-rachitic  vitamin,  pres¬ 
ent  in  cod  liver  oil  and  egg  yolk,  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  metabolism  of  these  min¬ 
erals.  It  is  essential  that  the  sunlight 
be  direct,  as  window  glass  filters  out  the 
effective,  or  ultra-violet  rays,  which  are 
present  in  small  quantities. 

In  experiments  conducted  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  direct  sunlight  in¬ 
duced  the  formation  of  well-calcified 
bones  and  prevented  lameness  and  pa¬ 
ralysis  of  pigs.  Direct  sunlight  also  pre¬ 
vented  and  cured  leg  weakness  in  grow¬ 
ing  chicks,  and  with  laying  hens  in¬ 
creased  the  production  and  hatehability 
of  eggs. 


Ration  for  Breeding  Ewes 

_  Could  you  give  me  a  good  grain  ra¬ 
tion  for  breeding  ewes?  I  have  some 
sheep  and  some  of  their  teeth  are  rather 
short,  I  am  wondering  if  ground  grain 
would  be  better  than  the  whole  grain. 
I  have  bean  pods,  clover  hay,  and  dry 
cornstalks  for  roughage.  J.  v. 

Clover  hay  in  mangers  and  stalks  on 
the  pasture  field  for  exercise  are  good 
enough  for  any  sheep.  The  grinders  are 
all  right.  No  sheep  needs  ground  feed 
unless  it  is  an  invalid.  A  pint  of  corn 
and  oats,  or  a  little  more  per  day  is  a 
good  enough  ration,  but  something  else 
added  for  a  relish,  and  change  of  feed  oc¬ 
casionally  helps.  Ours  get  a  feed  of 
shock  corn  on  the  Blue  grass  every  day 
the  ground  is  frozen.  My,  how  they  en¬ 
joy  it.  They  think  they  are  stealing  it. 

w.  w.  R. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  ol 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Jan.  11,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town.  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex.  Lafayette.  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville.  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats . 52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 98% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 95% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $35.40 

Hard  W.  bran  .  35.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  43.40 

White  hominy  .  36.65 

Gluten  feed  . 45.40 

Flour  middlings  .  37.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  39.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  . 43.40 

34%  linseed  meal  .  53.60 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . .$0.56@  .57 

Cheese,  lb . 32 @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60(?i)  .70 

Fowls,  lb . . . .35'@  .42 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . . 45  @  .48 

Ducks,  lb . 35(3}  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 45(a)  .60 

Potatoes,  lb . .05(3)  .06 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 07 @  .08 

Onions,  lb . 05rt®  .07 

Lettuce,  head  . 10(3)  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . .06 

Cauliflower,  head . 30(5?  .45 

Apples,  doz . 25(5?  .60 

Grapes,  lb . 20(3!  .30 


Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Markets 

Following  are  recent  quotations : 

Eggs.— Connecticut  fancy,  60  to  65c ; 
gathered,  50  to  55c. 

Butter. — Tub,  46  to  48c ;  prints,  50 
to  52c. 

Live  fowls,  30  to  35c. 

Dressed  fowls,  32  to  38c ;  chickens,  36 
to  42c. 

Live  Stock. — Calves,  12  to  16c ;  hogs, 
12  to  13c ;  butcher  cows,  2  to  3c. 

Dressed  beef,  12  to  19c ;  veal,  15  to 
22c ;  lambs,  29  to  32c. 


Apples. — McIntosh,  fancy,  bu.,  $3.25 
to  $3.50;  Baldwin,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.15; 
rutabagas,  bu.,  $1 ;  cabbage,  100  lbs.,  $3.- 
50  to  $4 ;  squash,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Hay. — No.  1,  baled,  100  lbs.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  loose,  ton,  $26  to  $28. 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Trade  is  a  little  better.  Recent  quo¬ 
tations  at  Boston  are:  Fine  strictly 
combing,  53c ;  fine  clothing,  46c ;  half 
blood,  strictly  combing,  53  to  54c ;  half 
blood,  clothing,  48c ;  three-eighths  blood, 
strictly  combing,  54c;  three-eighths 
blood  clothing,  47c. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  167. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


WANTED  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  Michael 
Delaney,  horn  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.;  57  years 
ago  he  was  placed  in  St.  Mary’s  orphan  boys’ 
home  when  six  years  old  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
any  information  concerning  him  would  be  great- 
fully-  received  by  his  sister,  MRS.  MARGARET 
DELANEY  WELSH,  48  Livingston  PL,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey  mixed  with  about  one-third 
buckwheat  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  11  cents 
per  pound  here.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate, 
Ohio. 


PURE  honey,  postpaid  third  zone,  white,  10 
lbs.,  ?1.85;  buckwheat.  $1.65;  not  prepaid, 
60-lb.  can  buckwheat.  $5.60;  price  list  frea. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


pSTOCK  YARD-) 

Clean  Bone  Meal 

Tan  $35.00  1-2  ton  $20.00  Bag  $2.50 

Good  enough  to  eat.  Great  for  every 
growing  animal  and  plant.  Gives 
wonderful  results  with  Hens,  pigs, 
calves,  gardens,  fruits  and  flowers. 

Order  a  sample  bag.  No  free  samples. 

Consolidated  By-Product  Co.,  Stock  Yards,  Phila. 


Don’t  Pay 
for 

4  Months 

So  that  you  may  see 
and  use  the  only 
cream  separator  with 
a  suspended  self-bal¬ 
ancing  bowl,  we  will  send 
an  imported  Belgium 
Melotte  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor,  any  model,  direct  to 
your  farm  and  you  don’t 
pay  us  for  it  for  4  months. 

Write  for 
FREE  BOOK! 

Write  today  for  new  Melotte 
catalog  containing  fall  de¬ 
scription  of  this  wonderful 
separator. 

MEL0TTE^43Bw^os^^^,  Chicago 


GUERNSEYS 


e  • 


PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dame  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W,WJ|  dairt  FIRMS,  II  R.  IIS  It.,  Mils.,  P« 


LONICERA  GUERNSEYS 

Accredited  Herd.  May  Rose  blood  thru  Langwater 
Valiant  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Bull  calves  from  A.  R. 
cows  at  bargain  prices. 

LONICERA  FARMS  Douglassville,  Pa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  •  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Pnodp  |2iip|»i|fiPV^I)r*n8er8  an<*  ^ear‘ 
Sale'"  due  UUCl  llavj  ling  Heiters,  Bull  Calves 

Out  of  extra  well  bred  registered  Guernseys. 
Herd  Federal  and  State  Tested  for  Tuberculosis. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.  New  Caanan,  Conn. 


For  Sale-Farmers,  Use  a  Purebred  GuernseyBull 

to  increase  the  test  of  your  herd;  we  offer  several 
extra  nice  calves  at  attractive  prices.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  HOMESTEAD  FARMS  Box  84  Honesdale.  Pa. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves  from  Advanced  Registry 

Dams.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS  Kalonah,  New  York 


Registered.  Federal  tested  herd 

Guernsey  Heiters  No.  45319,  Fine  pedigrees.  Prices 
moderate.  Thatch  Meadow  Farm,  si.  Jamm,  I,.  1..  N.Y. 


e\  SWINE 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  atd  Berkshne  Cross ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Crc* 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  6  to  7  wks.  old,  86,  and  8  to  9  wks.  old,  86.56. 
40  Chesters,  Purebreds,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  87 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  fer 
shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your 
Depot.  If  not  satisfactory  return  at  my  expense 
All  pigs  C.  O.  D.  Tel.— Wob.  1415. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Wobnrn,  Mast. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Bred  gilts  and  sows,  Fall  pigs  for  breeders  and  servie* 
boars.  Good  show  record.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  S.i. 

30  C.  White  Berkshire  chfna0™  Pigs  and  Shoal* 

6-8-wks.  old,  $8  each  ;  3  mos.  old,  $12  each.  Express  pre¬ 
paid.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN  York  Springs,  Pa. 

For  Prolific  BERKSHIRES 

with  size,  type  and  stamina.  Pigs  only  from  ten'to  twelve 
weeks.  Sat.  guar’ntd.  Jno.  C.  Bream,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

ILiROnS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
"  M  ^  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  V. 

Choice  Young  Registered  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

weighing  around  100  lbs.  each,  at  $25.  Choice  250-lb.  bred 

_ gilts,  $60.  Ol  der  direct.  Guaranteed  satisfactory 

STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Delaware 

Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  Hi 

bred  gilts.  CREEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM,  Albion,  N.Y.  H  J.  LUNI 

Chester  Whites-Pigs  all  Age* 

National  Champion  blood  lines.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval.  CLOUDLAND  FARM  Kenned  Square,  Pa. 

DCpi/eUipCQ  Aliases.  On  approval.  C.  O.  D. 

Dcmwmnco  Wfant  Farm,  Huntington  Mlllg,  Pa. 

DlirnPC— Fall  Pigs. 

uui  uu*  oui»5  Elmwood  Farms,  P.O,BMl5,|BriiHorM.f. 

DOGS 

GUARDIAN  AIREDALES 

Three  outstanding  seven-months-old  pups  for  sale  Fe¬ 
male,  $80.  Males.  $85  and  $50,  The  pick  of  a  Jitter 
each  individual  is  right  in  every  way.  Pedigreed  and  re¬ 
gistered.  Address  P.  BRAN0RETH,  White  Birches,  Bethel.  Ccm. 

A.ii*0<3Lale  I3 ups 

To  make  room  will  sell  a  few  6-mos.-old  females  ai 
87.00  each.  Are  from  registered  stock  at  half 
price.  H.  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 

AirPflftlpQ  Aliases.  Will  ship  C.O. D.  See  before  you  pa v. 
MllGUdlG*  Shady  Side  Farms  Madison,  N.'Y 

Wanted  Immediately— Pedigreed  Puppies  pX“ 

Airedales,  Collies,  Chows.  Must  have  parents  reg  A  K 
C.  State  color— lowest  price.  JOHN  BENSON,  Medway.  Mew. 

Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

ty.  Registered.  BO  WDEN  COLLIE  FARM  Minefield,  Obfo 

Scotch  COLLIE-Welsh  Shepherd  Pup* 

Nature  born  heelers.  85  up.  Ship  C.  O.  D  any¬ 
where,  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.Y. 

Bedigreed  Collie  Pupg.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  P». 

BEAUTIFUL  f*n||jp  Dung  Priced  to  sell. 

PEDIGREED  VlOIIIC  rUpS  SWEET  REST  KENNELS.  Thorndike,  Maine 

“  INVESTIGATE  ’’—but  shepherds  with  herding  instinct. 
Remem  her  my  English  or  W elsh  Shepherds  are  vaccinated 
—distemper  proof,  which  promotes  health  and  beauty 
Reduced  prices.  Buy  now.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon.  N.  f 

SPANIEL  S -Cockers  and  Springers 

Grown  dogs  and  puopies,  885  up.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
Write  w-ants.  LOTJIS  WEST  Oceanport,  N.  J. 

Female  Coon  Hound  PartlJ5B0^ok,, 

HOWARD  HANNA  East  Highgate,  Vermont 

Beagle  Rabbit  Dog  3PHce.rs$Sd 

WALLACE  BUTTERFIELD  Raymond,  N.  H. 

Beautiful  Shepherd  PUPPIES 

810  each.  GEO.  RAUCH  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE  at  reduced  prices— Grozvn  POLICE  DOGS. 
•  Champion  stock.  STRONGHEART  FARM  KENNELS,  Brandon,  »t. 

«JC  YOUNG  FOX  AND  COON  HOUNDS,  cheap. 
tU  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS  Himrod.  N.  Y. 

Cour  Pedigreed  Walker  Foxhounds.  Six  months  old. 
r  CLEVELAND  CLARK  Still  River,  Mass. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED.  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 

For  Sale-TO  AVOID  INBREEDING 

A  4-yr.-old  double  grandson  of  the  Gov.  of  the 
Chene,  out  of  au  A,  R.  Dam.  Apply  to 

SPRING  FARM  Tilly  Foster,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-A  Registered  Percheron  Stallion  Colt 

Will  be  1  yr.  old  next  May.  Sire,  Brilliant  le  Blanc.  Dam, 
Pink  Coral.  Apply  to  SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  New  York 

FERRETS  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
7~  1  *  »»  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 

Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Q«|0  OR  EXCHANGE.  Pure-bred  Cavies,  Pure-b’d  Collie  Pups, 
uulw  Horses.  Silverlake  Farm,  Tilton,  New  lUmpihire 

GOATS 

TOGGENBURG  GOATS 

Wanted  three  thorobred  registered  proven  Does  to 
come  fresh  in  the  Spring.  Send  full  information 
and  price  crated  for  shipment. 

Robert  Johnstone  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

GrOAT  at  Stud. 

Sharwall  Hexson  No.  22986— Pure  Toggenburg.  Fee.  $10. 
Write  for  inf’m’tn.  N.  A.  ROWLET,  137  Ctdar  St..  Bradford,  Coon. 

PURE  BRED  AND  HIGH  GRADE 
SAANEN  &  TOGGENBURG  GOATS 

Prom  extra  high  milk  strain. 

WALTER  H.  HASSENMAYER  Winterton,  N.Y 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. 


L- 


702  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE,  the  Fanners  Handy 
Manual,  also  Super-Zinced  Fence  Catalogue. 


Name 
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HOLDEN  s 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertiliser  is  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  Lave  lime. 
The  “Holden"  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other ;  20  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 

SPREADS  20 


Soil  Tested -/tee 


What  about  your  soil?-your  crops! 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be!  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept  «24,  Peoria  Illinois 


The  DREXEL — 8  Rooms  and  Bath 


SAVE  5300 tofl250 

Before  you  build  “the  home  of  your  dreams,” 
get  a  copy  of  the  new  Bennett  Book  showing 
photographic  reproductions  of  more  than  85 
beautiful  houses. 

More  attractive,  more  livable,  more  substantial  homes 
cannot  be  found.  Nor  can  they  be  more  economically 
built — for  the  BENNETT  ready-to-erect-way  saves  the 
high  cost  of  usual  waste,  cuts  down  high-priced  labor, 
eliminates  all  extras,  shortens  building  time  one  third — 
often  effecting  a  saving  of  $1250  on  a  very  modest  home. 
Bennett  home  owners  near  you  (names  on  request)  will 
prove  our  claims. 


Book  oS  Homes — Garages  FREE 


Charming  homes;  garages,  all  sizes;  inviting  in¬ 
teriors;  built-in  conveniences — over  85  photo 
illustrations  and  home  plans  for  you  to  study. 
FREE  in  U.S.  east  of  Indiana  and  north  of  Ohio 
River;  elsewhere  $1.00— clip  the  coupon  or  send 
letter  or  postal. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Things  To  Think  About 


About  the  Farm  Bureau 

Mr.  Phelps  has  given  a  very  concise 
statement  about  the  object  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  some  of  its  mistakes.  He 
has  dealt  lightly  on  the  latter,  and  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  its  object  is  the 
worst  mistake  of  all.  He  says  “The  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  it  is  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion.”  Then  he  shows  how  this  primary 
purpose  is  aided  and  abetted  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  say  it  is  a  deplorable  mis¬ 
take,  so  notice  if  it  can  be  proven. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  government 
appropriated  millions  to  run  colleges  and 
furnish  the  pay  for  their  graduates,  who 
then  enlisted  thousands  from  the  ranks 
of  the  coal  miners,  the  “primary  pur¬ 
pose”  of  which  was  to  “increase  produc¬ 
tion”  of  coal.  Or  suppose  it  used  like 
means  to  “increase”  the  production  of 
agricultural  machinery.  Or  again  sup¬ 
pose  it  did  such  foolishness  for  anything 
except  farming.  Labor  is  costly,  inef¬ 
ficient  and  scanty ;  try  it.  Let  the  gov¬ 
ernment  put  up  the  money  to  fill  the  land 
with  men  to  inveigle  some  thousands  of 
union  men  to  increase  the  production  of 
labor.  Such  a  movement  would  be  the 
death  of  the  union  men  first,  and  national 
riots  immediately  afterwards. 

Since  such  plans  would  be  suicidal 
with  any  but  farmers  proves  that  they 
are  “easy,”  or  that  the  farmer  workers 
hooked  up  in  the  scheme  get  “a  little 
something”  out  of  that  New  York  $3  or 
the  $10  further  west.  Think  of  it.  “To 
increase  farm  production,”  when  the 
platform,  the  pulpit,  the  press  and  the 
politicians  are  discussing  everything,  ex¬ 
cept  the  right  one,  to  pull  the  farmer’s 
deflated  dollar  in  sight  of  the  one  he 
pays  for  taxes  and  supplies.  It  is  mis¬ 
guided  paternalism,  pure  and  simple ;  a 
making  of  wards  out  of  farmers  while 
bringing  disaster  to  them.  Ex-Governor 
Lowden  of  Illinois  says,  “The  core  of  the 
farmer’s  problem  is  the  disposal  of  sur¬ 
plus  crops.”  Prof.  Williams,  director  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  says  “Sur¬ 
pluses  are  certainly  a  disturbing  factor 
in  farm  economics,”  and  Senator  Capper, 
“Surplus  crops  are  the  direct  cause  of 
the  farmer’s  distress.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  large  part  of 
the  first  membership  deserted?  Some 
were  thinkers,  and  nothing  but  that  ap¬ 
propriation  and  the  membership  fee 
would  hold  them.  All  that  money  and 
effort  could  be  useful  if  it  were  applied 
judiciously.  There  are  national  and  local 
deficits,  but  the  army  pressed  on  the 
starter  for  more  surplus.  Where  corn, 
wheat  or  anything  else  was  plentiful, 
there  is  where  the  premium  for  the  best 
10  acres  was  offered.  The  “ten-hog  lit¬ 
ter,”  the  acreage  and  yield  of  potatoes, 
the  tractor,  fertilizer  and  lime  school, 
also,  to  fix  enthusiastic  buyers  at  fierce 
prices  to  grow  more  surplus.  An  intelli¬ 
gent,  unprejudiced  bystander  would  think 
they,  the  inciters,  were  in  the  pay  of 
manufacturers,  railroads  and  foreign 
shipping. 

The  force  on  farms  cannot  produce 
enough  to  clothe  and  feed  the  people.  It 
cannot  supply  the  demand  if  it  would 
try,  but  here  it  is,  full  time  and  force  on 
surplus.  Look  at  potatoes  when  Provi¬ 
dence  took  pity  on  the  growers  after  they 
had  determined  to  make  the  prices  like 
last  year,  and  see  later  how  the  soil  will 
be  filled  with  expensive  seed.  Then  look 
at  any  section  and  find  deficit  food 
.Shipped  in  that  farms  might  grow  at  a 
lower  price  than  sold,  and  make  profits. 
There  are  many,  clover  for  instance,  a 
national  and  sectional  deficit.  It  is  the 
best  plant  grown  for  the  soil,  and  look 
at  the  seed,  $20.  There  have  been  some 
useless  passes  at  it,  but  the  great  part, 
or  total  failures  of  sets  were  blamed  on 
lime  shortage,  when  it  was  foreign  seed. 
We  have  a  sandstone,  clay  hill  field  from 
which  120  crops  were  taken.  We  have 
had  just  50  so  far.  It  never  had  lime, 
but  we  have  the  hay  and  seed,  and  will 
get  them  on  any  field. 

We  grow  nothing  for  sale  except  na¬ 
tional  and  local  deficits.  They  can  be 
found  anywhere,  and  then  look  at  the 


government,  its  men,  tens  of  thousands 
of  farmers,  and  the  Farm  Bureau  study¬ 
ing  how  to  get  help  for  their  misguided 
production  from  poor  old  distressed 
Europe.  There  are  better  things  to  plan 
about  than  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  and 
export  corporations.  One  is,  to  grow 
less  surplus  and  use  the  dirt  for  deficits. 
Alone,  and  for  nothing,  I  have  advised 
and  directed  men  to  thousands  of  sheep, 
and  have  more  than  100  boys  and  girls 
started,  which  will  reduce  some  surplus. 
Letters  are  here  to  prove  it,  and  also  to 
prove  that  this  is  as  good  a  time  to  make 
dollars  as  any  farmer  living  has  ever 
seen,  and  make  them  on  his  own  place. 

Everyone  who  has  thought  for  himself 
or  taken  advice  has  enough  of  these 
farmer’s  deflated  dollars  to  overreach  the 
high  cost  of  taxes  and  supplies.  Sheep 
are  but  one  of  many  deficits,  and  very 
little  government  money  ever  went  to 
bring  the  present  psychology.  The  sheep 
men  brought  it,  and  it  is  a  miserable 
shame  that  all  this  money  and  effort  is 
squandered  on  surplus  instead  of  deficits, 
and  that  poor  America  is  buying  so  much 
of  its  needs  abroad  while  talking  about 
legislation  and  casting  longing  eyes  over 
at  Europe.  Personally,  I  promise  that 
no  hands  across  the  seas  will  ever  handle 
anything  grown  on  our  place. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


A  Peruvian  on  Immigration 

Your  editorial  on  page  1500  regarding 
the  emigration  of  some  American  farmers 
to  some  of  the  South  American  repub¬ 
lics,  has  been  of  interest. 

What  I  a*  going  to  say  applies  only 
to  Peru  and  not  to  all  of  it  at  that.  I 
do  not  think  that  your  guess  as  to  those 
with  negro  blood  and  the  “color  line”  is 
correct,  because,  although  it  is  true  that 
we  have  no  such  thing  here,  those  of 
this  color  and  the  somewhat  lighter  do 
not  have  it  any  too  easy.  These  people 
are  usually  of  the  poorer  class  and  they 
are  simply  bled  to  death.  Land  in  our 
coast  is  as  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth,  and 
that  that  is  sold  is  nearly  as  high  as 
Iowa  land,  not  to  mention  roads,  schools, 
churches,  etc.,  which  do  not  exist.  Land 
in  the  Amazon  Valley  is  miles  from  mar¬ 
kets,  help  is  very  scarce,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  that  there  are  some  laud  barons 
there  who  make  it  rather  hot  for  new¬ 
comers. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  in  wanting  to 
know  why  anyone  should  want  to  come 
here.  A  large  amount  of  capital  is 
needed  to  get  started  here  on  the  coast. 
Cotton  farming  needs  large  acreage  and 
it  is  also  one  of  the  lowest  types  of  agri¬ 
culture.  The  majority  of  people  are  il¬ 
literates  and  it  is  some  job  to  oversee 
them.  If  anyone  wants  to  come  down 
this  way  let  him  get  a  position  with  some 
business  house  and  then  he  can  have  a 
good  look  at  things  as  they  are;  in  this 
way  he  will  not  lose  any  money  And  will 
be  cured  of  wanting  to  emigrate. 

WM.  V.  DEL  SOLAR. 

K-  N.-Y. — In  speaking  of  the  chances 
for  colored  people  wo  referred  to  edu¬ 
cated  and  trained  colored  men — not  to 
common  laborers. 


No  Chance  for  the 
Blacksmith 

My  husband  is  a  master-blacksmith ; 
took  up  the  trade  and  learned  it  when  he 
was  only  14  years  old,  and  has  worked 
at  it  continually  for  the  past  24  years. 
Now,.  he  has  given  it  up  and  gone  to 
farming,  for  during  the  past  five  years 
we  have. found  it  impossible  for  him  to 
make  a  living  for  his  family  in  the  black¬ 
smith  trade.  We  have  lived  in  Cortland 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  also  in  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y., 
besides  different  places  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  must  say  that  although  they  'all 
were  in  agricultural  districts,  there  was 
not  enough  work  to  keep  a  blacksmith 
busy,  let  alone  a  hired  man.  That  has 
been  our  experience  with  blacksmithing. 
My  husband  not  only  can  make  all  of 
his  own  tool's,  but  can  also  make  any 
kind  of  horseshoe  that  is  wanted.  One 
place  we  lived  in  he  did  all  of  the  smith¬ 
ing  for  a  big  farm,  where  their  sole 
business  was  raising  hunters,  saddlers 
and)  racers,  and  the  show-shoes  were 
often  made  of  steel  and  when  finished 
only  weighed  two  and  three  ounces.  So 
I  think  if  anyone  could  succeed  at  the 
business,  it  should  be  he.  f.  r.  t. 

Pennylvania. 


“Tomorrow  afternoon,”  said  a  minister 
to  his  congregation,  “the  funeral  of  Mr. 
So-and-So  will  be  held  in  this  church.  I 
shall  make  a  funeral  address  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  the  man.  himself  will  be  here, 
the  first  time  in  20  years.” — Diocesan  Re¬ 
corder. 
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For  Feeders  of 
Dairy  Cows  and  Beef  Cattle 

Big  Rewards  for  Skill  in  Feeding 

This  is  a  new  kind  of  prize  contest.  There  was  never  anything  like  it 
before.  It  is  not  a  contest  of  feeding  materials.  We  want  to  know  who  the 
best  feeders  are.  The  prizes  we  offer  are  for  skill  in  feeding. 

Many  feeders  are  making  big  money  right  along — month  after  month — because  they 
know  their  animals  and  how  to  feed  them  right.  They  should  be  encouraged  and  rewarded 
for  their  skill.  Thousands  of  others  should  have  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

So  we  have  planned  this  unusual  contest  for  feeders  who  get  the  best  results  from 
rations  balanced  with  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  You  can  feed  your  home-grown  feeds,  a  ready- 
mixed  ration,  or  anything  you  like,  just  so  one-fourth  or  more  of  the  grain  mixture  is  Corn 
Gluten  Feed. 

120  Cash  Prizes,  Totaling  $1 5,000.00 

There  are  prizes  for  Cow  Testing  Associations— Independent  Herds— Champion  Cows— Beef  Cattle 
Herds.  Individual  prizes  for  Cow  Testers  County  Agents  and  Representatives  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  High  Schools  and  Purebred  Associations.  Special  Prizes  for  Co-operating  Feed  Dealers. 
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0 
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These  Awards  Are — 


1  Grand  Prize  of 

2  Prizes — each  $1,000.00 

4  Prizes — each  500.00 

4  Prizes — each  400.00 

4  Prizes — each  300.00 

3  Prizes — each  250.00 

7  Prizes — each  200.00 


$1,500.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,600.00 

1,200.00 

750.00 

1,400.00 


2  Prizes — each  $ 
9  Prizes — each 
1  Prize  of 
48  Prizes — each 
35  Prizes — each 


150.00 

100.00 

75.00 

50.00 

25.00 


&  300.00 
900.00 
75.00 
2,400.00 
875.00 


120  Prizes,  making  a  total  of  $15,000.00 


0 


0 


Contest  Starts  April  1  and  Closes  September  30,  1926 


No.  24 
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No  Charge  to  Enter 

It  does  not  cost  you  anything  to  enter  this  con¬ 
test.  If  you  are  milking  six  or  more  cows,  or  feed¬ 
ing  40  or  more  beef  cattle,  you  are  invited  to 
compete  for  these  prizes. 

You  will  make  more  money  on  your  feeding  by 
coming  in  than  you  will  by  staying  out. 

It  will  be  a  rich  experience  for  you — any  way 
you  figure  it.  You  will  gain  a  better  knowledge  of 
feeding  materials  and  how  to  feed  for  larger  profits. 

If  you  show  unusual  skill  in  feeding,  you  will 
win  a  prize  and  be  that  much  ahead. 

You.  have  10  weeks  to  get  ready • 

It  will  pay  you  to  start  now . 

Don't  put  it  off .  Please 
fill  out  and  mail  the  Coupon . 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Managing  Director 

Feed  Research  Department 

729-208  South  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  111. 

30t=^30I^==jHl==^ - inr-i  inn  irar  ~imr= 


Conditions  of  Contest 

The  conditions— or  rules— are  few  and  simple: 

1  You  must  feed  6  or  more  dairy  cows  or  40  or  more  beef 

cattle. 

2  One-fourth  or  more  of  your  grain  ration  must  be  Corn 

Gluten  Feed. 

3  The  amount  of  feed  and  production  of  animals  must  be 

properly  certified. 

^  Application  to  enter  contest  must  be  made  on  our  blanks 
so  we  can  give  you  the  proper  classification  and  know 
the  kind  and  number  of  animals  you  are  feeding. 

The  rules,  classifications  and  all  particulars  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  “Bulletin  No.  4.”  Mail  the  coupon  at  once  for 
this  bulletin  and  application  blanks. 

„^0.^E~In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  any  prize  the  full  amount  of  the 
prize  will  he  paid  to  each  of  such  contestants. 
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^  Associated  Corn  Prod.  Mfrs. 

Feed  Research  Dept. 

1  208  S.  La  Salle  St. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

r.  N.-Y.  Fill  Out  and 

Mail  This 

Please  send  “Bulletin  No.  4”  governing  your  big  prize  contest  for  feeders 

1  and  application  blanks  to  enter  in  the  class  checked  below. 

I  Name 

1  Street  or  R.  F.  D. 

•  Town 

State 

1  1  Cow  Testing 

1 _ |  Association 

JEH  :  ' -  iroc~  irar= 

1  1  Individual  I  1  Beef  1 

1 1  Dairy  Herds  | |  Cattle 
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There  never  has  been  a  John  Deere  imple • 
ment  discarded  because  the  user 
couldn*t  get  repairs . 


Here’s  Your  Orchard 
Tractor  Plow 

A  plow  built  especially  to  meet  your  needs.  Gets  under 
the  limbs  and  up  close  to  the  row  without  barking  the  trees. 
It’s  the 

JOHN  DEERE  No.  45-A 


When  plowing  6  inches  deep 
the  No.  45-A  is  only  26  inches 
high.  Levers  operate  opposite  to 
the  ordinary  plow — they  are  down 
when  the  plow  is  at  work. 

The  width  over  all  is  only  37 
inches,  and  the  adjustable  hitch 
permits  offsetting  plow  either  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  tractor. 
You  can  work  the  plow  right  up 
to  the  trees,  throwing  to  or  from 
the  row. 


You  can  use  the  No.  45-A  with 
equal  satisfaction  as  a  field  plow. 

You  get  high  quality  of  plow¬ 
ing  with  the  45-A — the  kind  of 
plowing  that  has  made  John  Deere 
plows  famous  as  better  seed  bed 
makers  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

Before  you  buy  an  orchard 
plow  be  sure  to  know  all  about 
the  John  Deere  No.  45-A. 

See  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


GET  THESE  FREE  BOOKLETS 

Booklet  that  describes  many  other  important  features  on  the 
No.  45-A  and  also  a  farm  account  book,  “Bookkeeping  on  the  Farm.” 
Write  today  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  III.,  and  ask  for  booklets  00-537, 


JOHN*  DEERE 


Saw  1 5  to  40  Cords  a  Day 

T.  Mount,  North  Caro- 
*  ▼▼  lina,  saws  40  cords  a  day 

with  a  WITTE  One-Man  Log  Saw.  Earl  McBumey  felled  fifty  18-inch 
hours.  William  Middlestadt  says:  “My  WITTE 

goes  anywhere  and  saws  more 
wood  than  forty  able- 
bodied  men  could  with 
hand  saws.” 

Robert  Reed,  Tennes¬ 
see,  made  $600.00  the 
first  season  in  hilly 
country.  E.  H.  Gies- 
elman  sawed  sixty 
cords  in  two  days  at  a  cost 
of  $1.85— showed  a  profit  of 
i(Over  $300.  F.  W.AIlboxes  says: 
"Far  cncaper  than  hired  help.” 

WITTE 

makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean, 

*"arn*-swing”  stroke.  Steady-running, 
fastest  and  most  dependable.  Cannot 
bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  whip  or  “ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet 
troubleproof .  Makes  any  cut  you  want 
—merely  turn  a  screw  to  change  speed. 

Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  88  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene ,  Gasoline, 

Gas- OH  or  Distillate  Ssii 

day  at  cost  of  an  hour  per  H-P.  Bums  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus 
of  power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK.  Completely 
equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling 
governor  and  2  fly  wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs— pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc.  — an  all  purpose  outfit  that  will  work 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  You  on 
30  Days'  FREE  TRIAL -£SS2^^f3 

on  your  place  and  you  ean  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  the  small  balance 
—lowest  price  in  history.  You  can  test  this  amazing  outfit  for 
80  days  at  my  risk  and  “if  it’s  not  right  I’ll  make  it  right  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent," 

Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOK 

on  Log  Saws— or  my  Engine,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  book  If  Interested.  No 
obligation.  A  post  card  will  do.  —  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

1AIITTC  CWMIIC  UfADIf  C  6899  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Ill  I  I  L  cnumc  nuniid  6899  EmpireBldg.,PittsburghlPa. 


LOG * 


Change  To  Tree 
Saw  In  3  Minutes 


ly  - 

from  log  saw  to  tree  saw— 10 
seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fast¬ 
est  felling  ever  known.  Fells 
trees  from  any  position  —  clear 
down  level  with  the  ground. 


WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO 
Magneto— the  most  perfect  ig¬ 
nition  known.  Sure  performance 
in  any  climate  or  temperature- 
40  below  zero  or  100  in  the  shade 
—not  affected  by  oil  or  water. 
The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  “work  like 
a  charm”  instantly.  Starts 
Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  144) 

did,  but  in  some  way  I  had  her  inter¬ 
ested  in  General  Grant  and  his  travels. 
She  finally  came  to  the  critical  point  iu 
all  such  transactions. 

“How  much?” 

“Two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 
Just  consider  the  finely  calendered  paper 
— the  clear  open-faced  type,  the  beauti¬ 
ful - ” 

“I  don’t  have  to.  Seventy-five  cents. 
I”ll  take  one !  and  pay  for  it  now.” 

She  dropped  her  tube  and  went  to  the 
mantel  where,  beside  the  clock.  She 
found  a  teapot  with  a  broken  nose. 
Pouring  out  a  handful  of  coins  she  se¬ 
lected  a  half  dollar  and  a  quarter,  which 
she  offered  to  me. 

“But.”  madam,”  I  explained.  “I  said 
two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.  You 
surely  cannot  expect - ” 

“Don’t  you  give  me  any  of  your  sarce 
young  man.  You  said  seventy-five  cents. 
I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears.  Here’s 
your  money.  Now  hand  over  that  book. 
Here  John,  yon  come  here  and  attend 
to  this  book  peddler  !’* 

There  was  a  heavy  step  on  the  porch, 
the  door  opened  and  in  came  a  gigantic 
farmer  with  a  pitchfork  in  his  hand.  He 
had  been  hauling  cornstalks  up  from  the 
field.  His  wife  quickly  presented  her 
side  of  the  case.  Her  husband  acted  as 
judge  before  I  had  a  chance  to,  reply. 

“Trying  to  cheat  the  woman,  are  ye? 
We  don’t  allow  no  book  peddlers  to  play 
any  gum  games  around  here.  Now 
then - ” 

He  walked  over  and  took  the  “sample 
copy”  out  of  my  hand  and  gave  it  to  his 
wife. 

“Now  then.  I  guess  we  can  dispense 
with  your  presence  from  this  time  on.” 

I  could  remember  nothing  in  my  book 
of  instructions  to  cover  such  a  case.  I 
have  had  agents  tell  me  that  they  could 
have  handled  that  farmer  so  diplomati¬ 
cally  that  he  would  have  invited  them  to 
stay  to  dinner !  That,  I  knew,  was 
beyond  my  powers,  and  there  was  still 
another  reason ;  I  knew  very  well  that 
the  “sample  copy”  was  not  perfect.  It 
was  made  simply  to  show.  I  should  have 
delivered  a  full  copy,  but  what  could  I 
do?  That  farmer  took  it  away  from  me 
and  whenever  I  tried  to  explain  about  it 
all  I  got  was : 

“That’ll  be  about  all  we  want  from 
you !” 

I  thought  it  wiser  therefore  under  the 
circumstances  to  resume  my  travels.  I 
was  not  therefore  exactly  “buoyed  up 
by  the  momentum  of  previous  victory” 
as  I  walked  up  where  that  sober  dog 
sat  and  knocked  at  the  door.  H.  w.  O. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  Effect  of  Paint  on  Wood 

Some  weeks  ago  a  brief  clatement  of 
the  effect  of  paint  on  wood  was  printed. 
It  was  then  stated  that  wood  decay  is 
caused  by  certain  fungi.  A  good  paint 
will  cover  the  wood  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  air  and  water.  It  was  also 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  South  Da¬ 
kota  Station,  that  the  -paint  is  poisonous 
to  these  fungi.  There  has  been  some 
argument  about  this,  and  we  are  now 
able  to  quote  from  a  bulletin  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  University.  This  is  probably  the 
best  authority  on  the  subject : 

“It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  paint, 
even  paint  containing  white  lead,  _  red 
lead,  or  lead  driers  in  the  oils  are  toxic  to 
wood-destroying  fungi.  It  is  certain,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  some  fungi  are  able 
to  use  paint  films  as  their  source  of  food 
supply,  the  linseed  oil  presumably  .  being 
the  source  of  the  food.  In  damp  regions — 
for  example,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
— painters  frequently  have  trouble  with 
a  dark  discoloration  on  light-colored 
painted  surfaces  due  to  the  growth  of 
certain  fungi  on  the  paint  film.  To  avoid 
this  they  sometimes  add  a  small  amount 
of  mercuric  chloride  to  the  finishing  coat 
paint  in  order  to  render  the  paint  pois¬ 
onous  to  the  fungi.  Straight  white  lead 
paints  are  more  likely  to  give  this  trou¬ 
ble  than  paints  containing  zinc  oxide  and 
inert  pigments  as  well  as  lead,  for  the 
reason  that  straight  white  lead  paints 
show  a  greater  tendency  towards  dust 
collection  than  the  harder  zinc-oxide 
paints.  Another  fungus  has  been  found 
growing  on  paint,  in  hothouses  especially, 
which  gives  rise  to  a  red  discoloration.  _ 

“Even  if  the  paint  coating  were  toxic 
to  fungi,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  is  merely  a  surface  coating  and 
that  it  is  ordinarily  applied  only  on  the 
surface  of  the  wood  exposed  to  view._  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  decay  is  most  likely 
to  proceed  at  the  hidden  surfaces.  of  the 
wood  where  the  moisture  content  is  high¬ 
er  because  evaporation  is  less  readily 
brought  about.” 


The  patient  saleswoman  brought  out 
the  seventeenth  'hat.  The  customer 
•seemed  impressed,  but  her  doting  husband 
-spoke  up  with  decision.  “That  hat  does 
not  become  you,  my  angel !”  The  sales¬ 
woman  showed  another.  “And  that,  cer¬ 
tainly,  is  not  worthy  of  you.  my  angeL 
“I  fear  we  cannot  suit  your  angel,  said 
the  saleswoman  finally.  “We  have  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  a  halo.” — London  lit- 
Bits. 
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Six  Reasons 

for 

Unadilla 

Leadership 


It  doesn’t  just  happen  that 
more  Unadilla  silos  are  sold  each 
year  than  any  others.  Here  are 
six  of  the  reasons: 

A  Unadilla  cures  and  keeps  silage 
better. 

The  air-tight  fitted  staves  defy 
frost  and  save  all  the  valuable  silage 
juices. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  well-built  of 
selected  lumber. 

The  famousUnadilla  laddermakesfor 
the  greatest  silo  safety  and  easy  use. 

Every  hoop  can  be  taken  up  12 
inches  at  the  door  front. 

Continuous  opening  at 
feed  level.  You  just  push 
out  the  silage. 

Order  early  while  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  not  rushed  and  effect 
a  real  saving  of  money.  Lib¬ 
eral  discount  for  cash. 

Write  for  our  silo  catalog, 
containing  information  on 
our  strongly  built  storage 
tanks,  water  tubs  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  (Jnadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL 


The  farmers  best  helper  for  40  years.  Thousands  save  money 
and  backaches  every  year.  YOU  CAN  TOO  Send  for  fretg 
catalog:  showing:  low  prices.  Address  Dept.  68  . 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO..  2633  S.  State  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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,  By  all  means  send 

-  for  my  N e wCut  Price 

Catalog  and  see  the  money  I  save  ‘ 
you  on  Fence,  Gates, Steel  Posts,. 

Barb  Wire,  Metal  and  Ready 
Roofing,  Paints.  Remember— 

I  PAYTHE  FREIGHT 

and  guarantee  the  quality.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  get  this  money  sav¬ 
ing  catalog— see  my  lower  price9 
and  my  money-back  guarantee. 

It’s  free  postpaid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

D«pt.4305CI#veland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

•‘I  Saved  26%o  •  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
•Londry .  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
1  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts, Gates 

<  KITSELMAN  BROSy  Box83Q  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 
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forThis  Steel 

Tag  EaUilAllMHl  Wheels 

it  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 

Our  Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 


W  Alois  CFool  Uflsi 


AUTO  MECHANICS 

Earn  more  money  at  con¬ 
genial  work — there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  well-trained  auto 
repair  and  service  men.  Fit 
yourself  through  our  practi¬ 
cal  and  thorough  Auto 
Mechanic’s  Course  —  estab¬ 
lished  over  22  years  —  over 
30,0o0  students  have  been 
enrolled. 


AUTO 

|  MECHANICS 

ii 

Don't  put  it  off — write 
today  for  booklet  R  NY 

West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Auto  School 

318  West  57th  St..  New  York  City 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Torn  Teats 

We  are  having  a  little  trouble  with 
our  cows’  teats.  We  are  in  doubt 
whether  it  is  the  cause  of  the  grain  feed 
or  whether  they  are  being  stepped  on 
by  other  cows.  These  are  the  symptoms 
•of  one  cow.  She  was  milked  in  the 
morning  and  was  perfectly  well.  At 
night  the  end  of  her  teat  was  torn.  She 
was  not  hard  to  milk  and  no  swelling  of 
any  kind  appeared.  We  have  always 
known  that  grain  will  cause  spider  teat, 
or  difficulty  in  the  milking.  S.  b. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Cows  commonly  wound  their  teats  in 
various  ways.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  cow  with  a  very  pendulous  or 
hanging  udder  and  large  teats  tramples 
on  the  teats  when  she  is  stepping  over  a 
sill  when  entering  the  stable  or  out  of 
doors.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to 
remove  any  such  obstacle  which  pos¬ 
sibly  is  causing  your  cows  to  injure  their 
teats.  Another  cause  is  having  cows 
stand  too  close  together  in  the  stable,  so 
that  the  teats  are  tramped  on  by  a  stand¬ 
ing  cow  when  her  mate  is  lying  down. 
Ample  room  should  be  provided  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  accident,  and  stanchions,  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted,  tend  to  keep  cows  suf¬ 
ficiently  apart.  Theoretically,  at  least, 
cows  would  be  better  off  were  there  a 
partition  of  some  sort  between  each  pair 
of  cows.  That  plan  is  now  adopted  by 
some  dairymen  and  with  good  results. 

Next,  make  a  careful  search  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  or  yard  for  some  object  upon  which 
the  cows  may  be  tearing  their  teats.  We 
have  sometimes  found  a  loose  barb  wire, 
or  a  loose  roll  or  piece  of  barb  wire, 
causing  such  wounds,  or  there  may  be  a 
nail,  snag,  sliver  or  other  sharp  object 
on  a  feed  rack,  fence  or  some  other  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  yard  which  is  causing  the 
trouble. 

YTou  refer  to  feed  as  a  possible’  cause 
of  such  conditions  of  the  teats,  and  men¬ 
tion  “spider”  as  one  of  them.  It  should 
be  understood,  however,  that  feed  only 
affects  the  udder  proper,  in  the  four 
quarters  of  which  is  the  true  gland  tissue, 
which  secretes  or  elaborates  milk.  Pro¬ 
longed,  excessive  feeding  of  a  protein- 
rich  ration  may  affect  the  quarters  by 
causing  a  mild  form  of  mastitis  or  garget, 
but  it  does  not  induce  teat  troubles. 

Slider,  so  called,  is  caused  by  germs 
entering  the  duet  of  a  teat  and  causing 
a  thickening  of  the  lining  of  the  teat  cav¬ 
ity.  Often  the  trouble  starts  with  a  sore 
at  the  tip  of  the  teat,  and  the  condition 
is  aggravated  by  the  milker  picking  off 
the  scab  with  his  finger  nails  before 
starting  to  milk,  or  is  spread  upward,  so 
that  destructive  mastitis  is  caused  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  milk  tube  that  has  not  been 
sterilized  by  boiling  and  smearing  it  with 
carbolic  vaseline  before  insertion. 

Treat  the  sore  teats  by  immersing  them 
for  live  minutes  or  more  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  in  hot  water  containing  all  the  boric 
acid  it  will  dissolve;  then  dry  gently  and 
apply  a  mixture-  of  one  part  of  tincture 
of  iodine  and  three  parts  of  vaseline,  or 
a  thick,  soft  paste  of  bismuth  subnitrate 
and  pure  castor  oil.  If  any  sore  is  tardy 
in  healing,  paint  it  with  a  twTo  per  cent 
solution  of  mereurochrome  until  it  starts 
healing;  then  use  the  ointment.  Keep 
floors  clean.  Cleanse  the  udder  and  teats 
each  time  before  milking,  and  milk  with 
clean,  dry  hands.  Keep  cows  out  of 
filth.  A.  s.  A. 


Canker  of  Frog  and  Sole 

I  would  like  information  about  one 
of  my  horse’s  feet.  About  year  and  half 
ago  1  noticed  the  frog  was  tender.  When 
cut  or  trimmed  it  was  a  purplish  color 
and  bled.  A  veterinary  advised  taking 
shoe  off  and  soaking  foot  in  blue  vitrol. 
I  did  that  for  about  six  months  when  a 
whitish  growth  started  around  frog  and 
frog  enlarged.  The  veterinary  then  ad¬ 
vised  burning  and  trimming  foot  and 
packing  vitrol  in  cracks,  which  I  did  for 
several  weeks.  The  bone  seemed  to  im¬ 
prove  until  about  a  week  ago  when  foot 
got  very  sore  at  the  heel.  Blackish  pus 
broke  out  and  pain  seemed  to  ease  up. 
I  had  another  veterinary  come  and  he 
trimmed  foot  until  he  said  bad  infection 
was  all  cut  out.  He  told  me  to  keep  foot 
washed  out  with  pure  creolin.  I  notice 


now  in  cleft  and  along  frog  a  whitish 
cheesy  substance.  Also  in  bottom  of  foot 
half  way  between  frog  and  edges  of  foot 
there  is  a  soft  spot  that  is  moist.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  tender  but 
along  frog  is  very  sore.  Ilis  hind  feet 
seem  to  be  in  first  stages  but  other  front 
foot  is  sound.  I  do  not  think  the  bad 
foot  will  stand  any  more  paring. 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  j.  E.  M. 

We  judge  from  your  description  of  the 
condition  present  that  it  constitutes  what 
is  termed  “canker”  affecting  the  frog  and 
the  sole  of  the  hoof.  The  trouble  is 
caused,  in  the  first  place,  by  letting  the 
horse  stand  in  wet  and  filth  in  the  sta¬ 
ble  or  yard.  Thrush  usually  precedes 
the  canker.  That  is  indicated  by  a  flow 
of  thin,  foulJsmelling  fluid  from  tthe 
cleft  of  the  frog  which  then  becomes  rot¬ 
ten  and  tends  to  slough  off. 

In  chronic  thrush  the  heels  may  also 


contract  and  the  horn  of  the  walls  and 
heels  becomes  unhealthy,  dry,  powdered 
or  cracked.  When  caiiker  starts,  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  fungus  or  sprouting  growth, 
which  returns  almost  over  night  when 
cut  away.  The  affected  parts  appear  to 
be  pinkish  in  color  and  the  hard  horn 
is  replaced  by  the  spongy  growth. 

That  is  a  very  difficult  condition  to 
remedy,  but  we  have  succeeded  in  many 
instances  by  giving  the  following  treat¬ 
ment  :  Cleanse  the  hoof.  Cut  away  every 
bit  of  rotten  or  under-run  and  loose  horn 
of  frog,  sole  and  wall ;  then  swab  the  ex¬ 
posed  parts  with  formalin  (40  per  cent 
formaldehyde  solution)  and  when  that 
has  been  done  cover  the  entire  sole  and 
frog  with  powdered  alum,  kept  in  place 
by  covering  with  sterilized  cotton  or 
oakum,  bound  in  place  with  bandages,  or 
secured  by  means  of  a  strip  of  thin 
metal  placed  across  the  frog  and  tucked 
under  the  shoe,  at  each  side. 

To  allow  of  the  last  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  it  is  well  to  have  the  smith  put  on 
a  flat,  wide-webbed  bar  shoe,  after  the 
trimming  has  been  done.  The  strip  of 
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metal  may  then  be  used  as  suggested,  or 
the  smith  may  prefer  to  make  a  light 
plate  to  cover  the  part  and  fit  onto  the 
shoes  by  means  of  screws. 

The  dressing  of  alum  should  be  re¬ 
newed  once  daily.  It  is  also  a  good  plan 
to  let  the  horse  stand  on  a  bed  of  engine 
cinders,  in  a  stall,  so  that  the  feet  may 
be  kept  perfectly  dry.  That  is  a  good 
plan  in  all  cases  of  thrush  and  may  suf¬ 
fice  when  canker  is  starting  and  a  pre¬ 
liminary  swabbing  with  formalin  has 

'  * 

been  given,  after  trimming  the  affected 
parts. 

The  application  of  formalin  may  have 
to  be  repeated  several  times,  in  a  bad, 
chronic  case,  but  it  is  quickly  effectual 
in  an  ordinary  case  of  starting  canker. 
Bluestone  should  not  be  used  in  the  form 
of  powder  in  such  cases,  as  its  action 
cannot  be  controlled  and  it  may  burrow 
deeply,  if  there  is  an  opening  through  the 
sole.  Bluestone  solution  is  preferable, 
but  we  have  found  the  treatment  here 
prescribed  far  more  effective,  a.  s.  a. 


ThoseWhoHaveFed 

it  Longest 

Know  its  merits 


Among  feeders  of  Larro  are  many  thousands 
whose  experience  with  it  is  limited  to  a  few 
months.  To  them  we  might  refer  you  for 
an  opinion  of  Larro  and  for  proof  of  its 
worth  as  a  dairy  ration. 

You  would  find  these  men  enthusiastic — for 
even  in  their  short  experience  with  Larro, 
it  has  brought  higher  yield  in  their  milk  pails 
and  improved  physical  condition  in  their 
cows. 

But  we  prefer  to  put  Larro  to  a  severer  test 
— the  test  of  two,  three  or  more  years  of  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  same  herds.  This,  for  two  reasons — 
because  no  one  can  question  results  obtained 
from  a  test  of  such  duration;  and  because 
the  successive  years  of  Larro  feeding  em¬ 
phasize  its  advantages  for  the  building  of 
cow  condition,  the  maintenance  of  health — 
the  profitable  production  of  milk. 

Dairymen  who  have  fed  Larro  continuously 
for  years  not  only  have  proved  these  facts 
to  their  satisfaction,  but  have  established 


Larro  superiority  on  a  basis  of  the  profit  it 
earns  over  feed  costs. 

Scores  of  such  experience  stories  are  yours 
for  the  asking — instances  in  which  records 
show  steadily  increased  milk  yield  for  several 
consecutive  years  until  the  full  capacity  has 
been  reached — for  entire  herds  as  well  as  for 
individual  cows;  and,  what  is  more  important, 
profitable  milk  production  every  year. 

Here  lies  the  real  value  of  Larro  —  as  a 
producer  of  profit,  the  goal  of  everyone 
engaged  in  the  business  of  dairying. 

Of  course  you  can  best  form  your  own 
opinion  of  Larro  from  an  actual  test  with 
your  own  cows.  But  if  the  experience  of 
others  has  weight  with  you,  we  invite  you 
to  obtain  this  evidence  from  Larro  dealers. 
Any  merchant  selling  Larro  can  give  you 
the  names  of  nearby  users  —  perhaps  of 
neighbors  and  friends,  owners  of  cows  of 
all  breeds  —  whose  testimony  your  own 
experience  will  later  bear  out. 


Ask  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT  ::  ::  MICHIGAN 
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ctrro 


THE  SAFE  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Poultry  Feeds-— as  good 
for  your  chickens  as  our  Dairy  Feed  is  for  cows. 
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MC  CORMICK-DEERING  TRACTORS  are  always  ready  for  field  and  belt  work.  They  also 
have  the  power  take-oS  feature  for  running  the  mechanism  of  field  machines.  They  are 
equipped  with  throttle  governor,  adjustable  drawbar,  wide  belt  pulley,  platform,  fenders,  removable 
lugs,  brake,  etc.  They  have  removable  cylinders,  unit  main  frame,  and  ball  and  roller  bearings  at 
28  points.  They  come  to  you  complete — no  extras  to  buy.  They  have  plenty  of  power  and  long  life. 

Made  in  two  sizes,  10-20  and  15'30  h.  p. 

McCormick  -  Bearing  Tractors 


A  Recipe  to  Make  Farming 

More  Profitable 


T1HE  other  day  one  of  the  great  American 
leaders,  a  self-made  man  to  whom  other  men 
listen  with  great  respect,  made  two  very 
simple  statements  that  have  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  farming. 

First,  he  said:  “One  great  problem  before  us  is  the 
need  of  reducing  costs.  Success  comes  to  the  man 
who  makes  anything  as  good  as  anybody  else, 
but  also  makes  it  cheaper 1” 

Here  he  has  hit  on  the  farmer’s  biggest  job.  To¬ 
day  the  old  methods,  old-fashioned  equipment, 
and  slow  muscle  power  that  turned  out  a  good 
day’s  work  in  1913  are  eating  deep  into  farm  econ¬ 
omy.  The  profit  is  bound  to  be  slim  for  the  farmer 
who  does  not  cut  costs  to  the  bone.  He  must  adopt 
the  faster,  more  productive  methods  that  add  to 
income,  and  so  raise  his  family’s  standard  of  living. 

The  further  advice  of  this  man  is:  “/  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  Ben  Franklin’s  maxim  about  saving 
pennies.  If  you  watch  the  big  things  the  pennies 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  ” 

This  is  a  plea  for  the  most  practical  kind  of 
economy — a  plea  for  making  money  rather  than 
saving  money.  It  comes  from  a  man  who  began 


at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  built  up  a  great 
business.  If  he  had  hung  onto  pennies,  afraid  to 
invest  in  money-making  equipment,  he  never 
would  have  been  heard  of.  In  industry  the  old 
equipment  is  scrapped,  no  matter  how  costly,  as 
soon  as  better,  cost-reducing  equipment  comes 
on  the  market.  In  farming  it  must  be  the  same. 


A  new  year  of  farming  is  ahead.  How  profitable 
can  you  make  it?  The  question  hinges  largely  on 
equipment.  The  methods  of  1860  would  force  a 
family  into  poverty  to-day.  The  methods  of  1913, 
too,  fall  far  short  of  the  changed  needs  of  to-day. 

You  are  living  and  farming  in  the  mechanical 
power  age.  The  McCormick-Deering  builders 
have  developed  a  long  line  of  modern,  big-scale 
machines  to  work  with  McCormick-Deering 
tractor  power  and  to  help  the  farmer  in  his  battle 
with  production  costs. 

This  winter,  check  your  old  equipment  against 
the  work  to  come  next  spring  and  summer,  talk 
things  over  with  your  family  and  resolve  to  make 
your  farming  more  efficient,  and  make  it  easier, 
too.  See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer;  profit¬ 
able  farming  begins  at  his  store. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated  ) 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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For  fifteen  years  the  METAL  Silo 
has  stood,  the  test  of  wind,  ensilage 
acid  and  fire  hazards  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  of  silage.  Choose  the 
Silo  constructed  of  COPPER -IZED 
METAL  with  Exclusive  Features — and 
Write  Your  Own  Quaranteel 
Orders  received  now — for  immedi¬ 
ate  or  future  delivery — assure  lower 
prices  than  later  in  season.  We  can 
make  an  interesting  agency  propo¬ 
sition.  Write  for  complete  literature 
THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  E  London,  Ohio,  Est.  1904 


Best  Feed  Grinder 

g»  cl  G  Kelly  Duplex  Mills  are  made  with  a 

mm  double  set  of  burrs.  Do  more  work 
than  any  other  mill  of  equal  size. 
Require  25  per  cent  less  power. 
Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  Kaffir  corn, cottonseed,  corn 
in  shucks,  sheaf  oats.  Soy  Beau 
hay,  or  any  kind  of  grain, 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

Big  Money  Maker 

Save  one-half  your  feed.  Easily 
operated.  All  sizes.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Any  power.  Especially 
adapted  for  farm  engines  and 
tractors.  Catalog  free. 

Duplex  Mill  &Mfg.Co.,  Dept.  20,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Cut  Milk  Production  Costs 
with  a  New  Harder  Silo 

Twelve  ordinary  grade  cows  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
averaged  8,313  lbs.  milk  in  one  year,  without  grain.  They  were 
fed  on  silage  and  alfalfa.  Prof.  Savage  advises  Eastern  dairy¬ 
men  to  cut  production  costs  by  growing  more  silage  and  legumes 
and  buying  fewer  concentrates. 

In  order  to  help  carry  out  this  money-saving,  profit-making 
plan,  we  offer  the  improved  H arder  Silo  with  the  patented  Harder- 
Victor  Front  on  very  easy  terms.  After  a  small  first  payment, 
your  cows  will  take  care  of  the  remaining  payments  through 
greater  production  and  lower  feed  cost.  You 
simply  cannot  afford  to  go  without  a  silo 
when  you  can  get  a  genuine  Harder  on  such 
easy  terms.  Even  if  you  have  one  silo,  you 
probably  need  another. 

Let  Us  Send  You  “Saving  with  Silos** 

We  haven’t  room  here  to  explain  all  the  good  points 
of  this  strictly  high-grade  Silo,  but  we’ll  gladly  send 
you  “Saving  with  Silos”,  free.  It  explains  the  scientific 
principles  of  silage  making  and  illustrates  the  details 
of  Harder  construction.  Ask  also  for  particulars  of  our 
easy-payment  plan  that  makes  a  Harder  pay  for  itself. 

HARDER  MFG.  C0RP.,  BoxC  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Grangrene  of  Udder 

I  have  a  five-year-old  Jersey  cow.  A 
year  ago  she  liad  milk  fever  and  lost  the 
front  and  hindquarter  of  her  udder.  The 
back  quarter  seemed  to  have  a  hard 
bunch  in  it  but  it  did  not  seem  to  bother. 
She  freshened  the  last  part  of  June  and 
did  not  have  any  trouble ;  she  also  re¬ 
gained  the  use  of  both  quarters.  The 
front  one  has  continued  all  right  but  (he 
hind  one  soon  went  dry  again  but  did 
not  bother  her  or  seem  sore  until  about 
three  weeks  ago.  This  bunch  has  swol¬ 
len  in  the  back  part  of  the  quarter  about 
the  size  of  a  man’s  double  fist.  At  first 
it  looked  red  like  fresh  blood  just  under 
the  skin ;  now  it  has  turned  dark  almost 
black  ;  occasionally  it  runs  a  few  drops 
of  blood  and  pus  but  not  very  much.  She 
gives  about  six  quarts  of  milk  twice  a 
day  and  seems  healthy.  e.  b. 

Ontario  Oo.,  N.  Y. 

Milk  fever  is  not  a  disease  of  the  ud¬ 
der,  such  as  you  describe,  but  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  loss  of  power  to  stand  and  un-  • 
consciousness,  occurring  just  after  calv¬ 
ing.  Milk,  feces  and  urine  are  sup¬ 
pressed  at  that  timo,  but  recovery  usual¬ 
ly  ensues  after  the  quarters  of  the  ud¬ 
ders  have  been  distended  by  inflation 
with  air. 

When  great  care  is  not  taken  to 
cleanse  and  disinfect  the  udder  and 
teats  and  to  sterilize  the  inflating  instru¬ 
ments  infection  of  the  udder  is  liable  to 
occur.  That  infection  is  technically 
termed  mastitis,  and  popularly  “garget.” 
Such  infection  disease  has  caused  the 
symptoms  you  described.  When  present 
in  the  udder  of  a  heifer,  at  the  time  of 
her  first  “freshening,”  it  has  often  been 
caused  by  precocious  secretion  of  milk 
iu  the  udder,  induced  by  calves  sucking 
the  teats  during  the  early  months  of  life, 
when  calves  are  fed  skim-milk. 

When  that  bad  habit  is  noticed  the 
calves  should  at  once  be  separated  and 
in  some  instances  it  may  he  necessary  to 
dry  off  secretion  of  milk,  in  the  usual 
way,  and  in  addition  to  rub  into  the  ud¬ 
der,  or  quarter  of  the  udder,  a  mixture 
of  one  part  each  of  fluid  extract  of  bella¬ 
donna  leaves  and  spirits  of  camphor,  or 
gum  camphor,  and  six  parts  of  unsalted 
lard  or  lanolin  (sheep’s  wool  fat),  to 
dry  off  the  secretion  and  help  prevent 
garget. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  af¬ 
fected  quarters  has  regained  its  -  func¬ 
tion  of  normal  milk  production.  That  is 
a  rare  occurrence  when  (he  infection  is 
severe.  The  other  quarter  is  permanent¬ 
ly  ruined  and  the  “bunch”  mentioned  is, 
apparently,  a  gangrenous  mass  of  tissue. 
Gangrene  means  death  or  mortification  of 
tissues  and  may. either  be  wet  or  dry. 
The  affected  part  becomes  purple  or 
black  and  is  separated  from  the  sound 
tissues  by  a  red  line  of  demarcation 
which  is  a  partition  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
fection  from  getting  into  the  system.  Na¬ 
ture  tries  to  throw  off  (slough)  the  gan¬ 
grenous  part  and  that  is  no  doubt  going 
on  in  the  case  in  question. 

When  much  of  the  udder  is  gangren¬ 
ous  the  poison  sometimes  gets  into  the 
system  and  causes  death.  This  may  he 
prevented,  in  some  instances,  by  having 
a  veterinarian  promptly  amputate,  or  dis¬ 
sect  out  the  affected  tissues.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  that  done  in  the  case  in 
question.  Meanwhile  rub  in  twice  daily 
a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  com¬ 
pound  soap  liniment,  earbolized  oil  and 
camphorated  oil.  Isolate  the  cow  and 
do  not  use  the  milk.  The  milk  secretion 
should  he  dried  off  and  the  cow  fitted  for 
the  butcher.  a.  s.  a. 


Pinioning  Chicks 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  question 
about  pinioning  ducks.  Would  it  'be 
practical  to  pinion  Leghorn  chicks  and  if 
so  at  what  age?  Clipping  the  wings 
keeps  them  inside  the  fences,  but  the 
feathers  soon  molt  and  grow  again,  and 
then  they  are  all  over  unless  the  wings 
are  kept  clipped  which  is  difficult  with 
a  large  flock.  w,  M. 

Chicopee,  Mass. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  he  a  practical 
operation  to  pinion  Leghorn  chicks  in  a 
large  flock.  I  am  told  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  carried  on  in  some  sections  of  New 
York  State  and  that  when  it  is  done  it 
is  done  when  the  chicks  are  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  of  age.  I  would  suggest 
clipping  one  wing  of  each  bird,  however, 
in  preference  to  catting  the  muscle.  I 
might  state  that  this  is  done  frequently 
in  the  case  of  show  birds  in  order  that 
the  clipped  wing  might  not  disqualify 
them  or  throw  them  out  of  competition 
in  the  show  rooms.  r.  r.  ir. 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

BINGHAMTON,  JOHNSON  CITY,  ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  55c;  dairy,  lb., 
54c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  eggs,  doz.,  53c ;  pullets 
eggs,  doz.,  45c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  60c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  cream,  l'b.,  32c; 
cottage  cheese,  lb.,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Lima  beans, 
lb.,  12c ;  shell  beans,  qt.,  10c ;  beans,  dry, 
lb.,  10c;  beets,  lb.,  3c;  bu.,  $1.25;  new 
cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  apples,  sprayed,  all  va¬ 
rieties,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  carrots,  lb.,  3e; 
celery,  3  for  25c;  endive,  lb.,  25c;  fresh 
horseradish,  can,  15c ;  citron,  lb.,  10c ; 
lettuce,  head,  5c;  Boston,  head,  10c; 
onions,  bu.,  $2.15;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c; 
onion  sets,  lb.,  15c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.40; 
pk.,  65c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  4c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  3c;  bu.,  75c;  grapes,  2  lbs.  2oc ; 
pumpkins,  each,  10c  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Chickens,  light,  lb., 
25c;  fowls,  4*4  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  27c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  live  ducks,  lb.,  30c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  1%  lbs.,  lb.,  30c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Chickens,  light,  lb., 
33c;  fowls,  4%  lbs.  or  over,  lb.,  35c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c ;  dressed  ducks,  lb.,  35c ; 
broilers,  1%  lbs.,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Choice  kettle  roasts,  lb.,  8  to 
14c;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  sausage,  lb.,  20c; 
porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  23c ;  sirloin  steak,  lb.,  26c ;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  35cj  pork 
Chops,  lb.,  30c ;  lamb  chops,  lb.,_  45c ;  leg 
of  lamb,  lb.,  40c;  rabbits,  lb.,  35c;  hams, 
sugar  cured,  whole,  lb.,  30c. 

Miscellaneous. — Honey,  card,  23c;  ex¬ 
tracted,  lb.,  17c ;  popcorn,  shelled,  3  lbs. 
25c;  maple  syrup,  $2  to  $2.25;  pigs,  4 
weeks  old,  each,  $5;  vinegar,  pure,  gal., 
35c;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.25;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  4% c. 

SYRACUSE 

Poultry.— Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  30c ; 
dressed,  50  to  60c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  35  to 
42c;  dressed,  40  to  50e_;  chickens,  live, 
lb.,  35  to  42c ;  dressed,  50  to  55c ;  geese, 
live,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
50c;  dressed,  SO  to  90c;  guinea  hens, 
live,  each  50  to  60c;  squabs,  pair, 
80c;  butter,  lb.,  60  to  70c;  eggs,  whole¬ 
sale,  per  doz.,  58c  ;  retail,  per^  doz,  60  to 
65c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  80  to  85c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  white 
kidney,  bu.,  $7.50  to  $S.50;  beans,  mar¬ 
rowfat,  bu.,  $6;  beets, _bu.,  SO  to  $1.25; 
celery  hearts,  doz..  7oc ;  celery  stalks, 
doz.,  50  to  60c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
carrots,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.10;  honey,  qt.,  75 
to  85c  ;  cap,  25c ;  leaf  lettuce,  5c ;  Boston, 
doz.,  65  to  75e;  onions.,  bu.,  75c_to  $1.50 ; 
Silverskin  onions,  bu.,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2.80  to  $3 ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  2% 
to  3c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50; 
pears,,  $1  to  $1.50.  . 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17c; 
heavy,  lb.,  15  to  16c;  veal,  dressed,  lb., 
14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Mixed  hay,  ton.  $12 
to  $17;  corn,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.50;  wheat, 
bu.,  $1.45  to  $1.50. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vetables. — Beets,  basket, 
30  to  40c ;  beets,  bu  .  70  to  75c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  80c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  100 
heads,  $6.50  to  $7 :  cabbage,  Danish, 
ton,  $35.00  to  $40.00;  cabbage,  Red  Dan¬ 
ish.  ton,  $35.00  to  $40.00;  cabbage,  red, 
crate,  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  80c  to  $1.00; 
celery,  doz.  bunches,  75  to  90c. ;  cucum¬ 
bers.' h.  h.,  per  doz.,  $1.50;  lettuce,  h.  h. 
curly,  doz.,  35  to  40c ;  onions,  yellow, 
per  bushel,  $1.15  to  $1.25  ;  parsley,  per 
doz.  bunches,  20  to  25c. ;  parsnips,  per 
bushel.  $1.25  to  $1.40;  parsnips,  per  bas¬ 
ket,  50  to  75c. ;  potatoes,  per  bushel,  $2.- 
65  to  $2.85;  radishes,  h.  h.,  doz,  bclis., 
20  to  25c. ;  rutabaga,  per  bushel,  75  to 
90c.;  squash,  Hubbard,  per  lb.,  2  1-2  to 
3c. ;  tomatoes,  h.  h.,  per  10-lbs.,  $3.50  to 
$4;  turnips,  per  bushel,  75c  to  $1.00, 
turnips,  per  basket,  40  to  50c. ;  vege¬ 
table  oysters,  p.  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Alexander,  bu.,  $1.00 
to  $1.50;  Baldwins,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
Greenings,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25  ;  Gravenstein, 
bu.,  $1.00  to  $1.50;  Hubbardston,  bu., 
$1.00  to  $1.25 ;  Kings,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.- 
50;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.00; 
Pound  Sweet.,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Tollman 
Sweet,  bu.,  $1.00  to  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  per  pound, 
30  to  33c. ;  fowls,  per  pound,  34  to  35c. ; 
roosters,  per  pound,  28  to  30c. ;  ducks, 
per  pound,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  'and  Eggs. — Eggs,  p.  doz^,  in 
crates,  45  to  50c. ;  eggs,  p.  doz.,  55  to 
60c. ;  eggs,  cold  storage,  doz.,  42  to  43c. ; 
butter,  country,  crock,  p.  lb.,  40_to  45c. ; 
butter,  unsalted,  per  lb.,  45  to.  50c. 

Honey — ‘Strained  clover,  lb.,  jars,  22  to 
23c. ;  strained  honey,  qt.  jars,  60  to  75c. ; 
strained  honey,  5-lb.,  pails,  $1.10 ;  buck¬ 
wheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  comb 
clover,  24  sec.  case,  $5.00;  buckwheat, 
fancy,  do.,  $3.50  to  $4.00. 

Nuts. — Domestic. — Hickorynuts,  p.  bu., 
$2.00;  butternuts,  p.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.00; 
walnuts,  per  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.00. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  apple  market  has  been  rather  dull 
with  supplies  irregular  from  day  to  day. 
As  usual,  the  strictly  fancy  fruit  found 
a  ready  market,  but  the  majority  of  of¬ 
ferings  were  ordinary  to  poor  and  moved 
slowly.  Baldwins  dropped  25  cents  a  bar¬ 
rel  during  the  week,  A2%  in.  Baldwins 
selling  $4.00-5.00,  but  most  sales  were 
under  $4.50  a  barrel.  Offerings  of  west¬ 
ern  box  apples  were  light  and  a  steady  to 
firm  market  prevailed.  About  SO, 000  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  were  exported  during  the 
week  previous  to  Christmas  according 
to  reports  of  the  International  Apple 
Shippers’  Association.  'So  far  this  season 
the  United  States  and  Canada  together 
have  exported  1,962,166  barrels  and  3,- 
257,263  boxes  of  apples,  an  excess  equal 
to  more  than  100,000  barrels  over  last 
year’s  shipments  to  the  same  date.  The 
demand  for  pears  was  very  limited,  good 
Kieffers  bringing  around  $4.00  a  barrel. 
Cranberries  continue  firm.  Strawberries, 
Florida  grown,  have  dropped  to  $1.00  a 
quart,  under  increased  arrivals.  Some  of 
the  novelties  which  may  be  found  in  the 
fresh  fruit  market  include  Belgian  hot¬ 
house  grapes,  Spanish  winter  melons,  and 
at  times  Chilean  cherries.  Then,  of 
course,  we  have  tangerines,  Kumquats, 
Avocado  pears,  pineapples,  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  lemons,  all  grown  in  the 
warmer  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Grapefruit  have  been  retailing  at  quite 
reasonable  prices  and  oranges  are  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  early  in  the  season. 
Cabbage  has  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention  lately  on  account  of  its  high 
price,  many  sales  running  well  over  $50.- 
00  a  ton.  There  was  some  slight  weak¬ 
ness,  however,  due  to  importations  of 
Holland  stock.  A  little  Florida  cabbage 
was  received,  but  the  crop  is  late  and 
shipments  are  expected  to  be  light  until 
after  the  first  of  February.  Celery  re¬ 
ceipts  ranged  from  100  to  150  cars  a 
week,  all  New  York  or  California 
stock.  Small  sizes  of  California  celery 
worked  out  well,  but  much  of  the  celery 
offered  was  poor  and  sold  slowly.  Onions 
have  been  ranging  $2.00-3. 00-lb.  sack. 
Fancy  oniqns  sold  fairly  well  and  the 
market  held  about  steady.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  were  dull.  Maine  continued  to  ship 
heavily  to  the  New  York  market,  sup¬ 
plying  2S8  of  the  365  carloads  received  in 
one  week.  A  few  Canadians  were  also  re- 
echoed  and  a  car  or  two  of  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin  potatoes  -were  attracted  by  the 
high  prices  prevailing  in  New  York.  Ver¬ 
mont  has  entered  the  field  for  supplying 
baking  potatoes,  shipping  to  New  York 
55-pound-boxes  of  potatoes  put  up  espec¬ 
ially  for  baking  purposes.  Idaho  growers 
have  been  doing  this  for  several  years. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  but  are  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  The  more  liberal  offerings  and  lower 
prices  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  caused 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  buyers  to 
turn  from  cold  storage  to  fresh  eggs.  The 
retail  chain  stores  have  been  featuring 
eggs  which  has  also  helped  the  consump¬ 
tive  demand.  The  Pacific  Coast  states 
have  been  quite  liberal  in  their  offerings, 
as  have  also  the  central  and  southwestern 
states.  The  market  on  nearby  eggs  has 
been  irregular,  even  good  quality  stock 
moving  a  little  slowly.  Cold  weather 
caused  a  strengthening  of  the  market, 
but  it  is  very  sensitive  and  anything  af¬ 
fecting  the  receipts  even  for  a  day  is  apt 
to  cause  some  fluctuations.  Cold  storage 
holdings  continue  large  as  compared  with 
last  year,  about  250.000  cases  being  in 
the  warehouses  in  the  metropolitan  area 
compared  with  135,400  cases  a  year  ago. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  light  and  prices  have  been 
unusually  high.  Fowl  have  sold  as  high 
as  40  cents  a  pound,  but  lower  prices 
prevail  at  this  writing  due  to  heavier 
receipts.  Then,  too,  prices  reached  such 
levels  that  consumption  w.as  being  curtail¬ 
ed.  Chickens  also  showed  quite  an  ad¬ 
vance,  but  did  not  gain  as  much  as  fowl, 
as  they  are  likely  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  be  coarse  and  staggy.  Live  broil¬ 
ers  have  been  selling  slowly.  Live  ca¬ 
pons  were  fairly  plentiful  and  compara¬ 
tively  cheap.  Trading  in  fresh-killed 
poultry  has  been  fairly  active.  Fowl  of* 
ferings  were  light,  the  high  prices  for  live 
fowl  causing  more  of  them  to  be  shipped 
to  market  unslaughtered.  Fancy  fresh- 
killed  chickens  were  scarce,  but  the  med¬ 
ium  to  small  chickens  were  mostly  poor 
and  sold  slowly.  Capons  worked  out  well 
and  ducks  and  geese  sold  readily  on  a 
firm  market.  Cold  storage  holdings  of 
dressed  poultry  were  reported  at  nearly 
23.000.000  lbs.,  compared  with  35,400,000 
pounds  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  prices  declined.  Receipts  were 
more  than  requirements  demanded  and 
prices  dropped  a  dollar  a  ton.  Consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  Canadian  hay  are  be¬ 
ing  received  and  there  were  some  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  low  grade  clover  and 
grass  mixtures  which  were  slow  to 
move.  High  grade  timothy  sold  readily. 

B.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Severe  weather  with  snow,  is  welcome 
on  the  ground  that  the  Winter  ought  to 
be  passing  fast  and  that  vegetation  is  not 
suffering.  Butter  and  eggs  are  going 
down,  but  potatoes  and  onions  hold  up. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
weak ;  creamery,  45  to  51c ;  dairy,  30  to 
31c;  storage,  47  to  48c;  common,  20  to 
24c.  Cheese,  steady ;  daisies,  flats,  long¬ 
horns,  new,  27  to  27c;  Limberger,  30  to 
32c ;  block  Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  weak ; 
hennery,  40  to  46c ;  state  and  western 
candled,  35  to  40c ;  storage,  35  to  40c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  38  to  50c;  fowls,  25  to  36c;  roast¬ 
ers,  30  to  38c;  capons,  45  to  48c;  old 
roosters,  21  to  22c ;  ducks,  30  to  34c ; 
geese,  22  to  26c.  Live  poultry,  easier ; 
turkeys,  28  to  46c ;  fowls,  26  to  34c ; 
springers,  28  to  34c ;  old  roosters,  18  to 
19c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ;  geese,  18  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm  ; 
McIntosh,  Jonathan,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
Greening,  King,  Spy,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  Bald¬ 
win,  IJubbardson,  Russett,  $1  to  $1.25; 
western  box,  $2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes, 
steady  ;  home  grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.65 : 
seconds,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Bermudas,  bbl., 
$12.50  to  $17.50;  sweets,  Jersey  ham¬ 
per,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Fruitsand  Berries.  —  Pears,  quiet ; 
Keiffers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  other  sorts, 
$1.25  to  $2.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  box, 
$8  to  $8.50.  Strawberries,  qt.,  $1  to  $1.10  : 
Grapes.  Cal.  Emperors,  24-lb.  box,  $2.50 
to  $3.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ; 
white  kidney,  marrow,  cwt.,  $11  to  $11.- 
50 ;  red  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11 ;  medium, 
$8  to  $8.50;;  pea,  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions, 
firm ;  home  grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  state 
100-lb.  bag,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  Spanish,  crate, 
$1  to  $1.25. 

Vegetable.— Steady  ;  artichokes,  box, 
$6.59  ro  $7 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  ham¬ 
per,  $5  to  $6 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Texas,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  Brussells  sprouts, 
qt.,  15  to  18c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35  ; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cauliflower.  Cal. 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  celery,  bunch,  75  to 
85c ;  cucumbers,  not  quoted  :  endive,  La., 
bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4.25;  lettuce.  Cal.,  crate, 
$4  to  $4.25 ;  Iceberg,  do.,  $3  to  $3.75 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  $1  to  $1,25 ;  par¬ 
snips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  peas,  Cal. 
crate,  $6  to  $8 ;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $5.- 
50  to  $6 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to 
35c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
squash,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  re¬ 
packed  crate,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  turnips,  white, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  65  to  90c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  scarce;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  12  to  14c;  maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady  ;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  timothy,  bulk, 
ton.  $18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car  lot, 
ton,  $32 ;  middlings.  $32 ;  red  dog.  $41 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $37.25;  oilmeal,  $49.50; 
hominy,  $34.25 ;  gluten,  $44.80 ;  oat  feed, 
$10.50.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  44  to  44 % c ; 
first,  42  to  43c;  seconds,  39  to  40c. 

Cheese. — Fresh,  extra,  25%  to  26c; 

held,  extras,  27%  to  2Se. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
47  to  4Sc ;  mixed  colors,  45  to  46c ;  white, 
45  to  46s ;  western,  first,  42  to  43c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  best,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  bbl.,  $3  to  $8 ;  cranberries,  half 
bbl.  box,  $7  to  $10. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay.  No.  1,  Tim¬ 
othy,  $28  to  $29 ;  No.  2,  $26  to  $27 ;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $20;  clover,  mixed,  $22  to  $26; 
swale,  $1S  to  $20 ;  straw,  rye,  $22  to 
$23;  oat,  $15  to  $16. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag.  $4.75  to  $4.S5 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  32  to  33; 
chickens,  large,  27  to  30c. ;  small,  26  to 
2Sc. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  35c; 
broilers,  32  to  40c;  roasting  chickens,  35 
to  38c;  roosters,  18  to  25c;  turkeys,  45c 
to  55c. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu..  $8  to 
$11 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3.25 ;  car¬ 
rots,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  celery,  box,  $2  to 
$5.00;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  $1  to  $1.50; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  squash.  1% 
to  2%c;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb.,  10  to 
35c ;  turnips,  box,  50c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  100- 
lb.  bag,  $1.75. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

January  14,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  price:  Class  1,  $2.S0  per 
100  lbs.:  Class  2A,  $2.10;  Class  2B, 
$2.35:  Class  2C,  $2.30;  Classes  3A,  3B 
and  3C,  $2.10. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Class  3A,  $2;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.90 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2. 

BUTTER 

Domestic  supplies  are  quite  heavy,  and 
with  fairly  large  imports,  prices  con¬ 
tinue  lower.  About  100  tons  of  Siberian 


butter  recently  came  via  London,  and 
toward  200  tons  from  New  Zealand  are 
now  being  unloaded. 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.42% @$0.43 


Good  to  choice  .... 

.  .  .  .41 

@ 

.42 

Lower  grades  . .  . . 

...  .39 

@ 

.40 

Ladles  . 

@ 

.39 

Packing  stock  . 

. . .  .31 

@ 

.32 

Centralized  . 

. . .  .40 

@ 

•41% 

Renovated  . 

. . .  .39 

@ 

.40 

Argentine  .  .  . . . 

. . .  .41 

@ 

.41% 

Siberian  . 

...  .40%  @ 

•41% 

CHEESE 


June  made,  fancy  .  . . , 

..$0.28  @$0.2S% 

Average  run  . . 

..  .26%  @  .27% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby. 

. $0.48@$0.49 

Good  to  choice  . . 

.47 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

.48 

Mixed  colors,  nearby, 

best..  .44  @ 

.47 

Gathered,  best . . 

. 42  @ 

.43 

Common  to  good . 

. 32  @ 

.40 

Storage,  best  . 

. 32  @ 

.33 

Lower  grades  . 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . 

Broilers  . 

.35 

Turkeys  . . 

. 40  @ 

.45 

Ducks  . . 

. 32  @ 

.34 

Geese  . . 

.30 

Tame  rabbits . . 

.28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . . . .  , 

Old  . . 

.43 

Chickens,  best  . . 

. 36  @ 

.38 

Fair  to  good . 

.30 

Broilers  . . 

.38 

Roosters  . 

.24 

Capons,  best  . 

.52 

Lower  grades . 

.45 

Ducks  . . 

.34 

Geese  . 

. 16@ 

.30 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb.. 

.85 

Dark,  per  doz . . 

4.00 

Culls  . . 

2.00 

Guineas,  pair . 

2.00 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair . 20@ 

.40 

J  acks,  pair  . 

.80 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.22@$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 17 @  .19 

Culls  . 10@  .14 

Lambs,  head  .  7.00@13.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . $S.OO@H.OO 

Bulls  .  5.25  @  6.40 

Cows  . . 2.75@  5.50 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 15.00(0)16.50 

Lower  grades .  9.00(6)12.00 

Sheep  .  4.00@  8.50 

Lambs  . 15.00@16.00 


FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl... 

Ben  Davis  . 

Greening  . 

Jonathan  . 

McIntosh  . 

Spy  . 

York  . 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box 

Pears,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Kumquats,  qt . 

Grapefruit,  box . 

Oranges,  box  . 


$2.75@$5.00 
2.00@  4.00 
3.00@  6.50 
2.75@  5.50 
5.00@10.50 
2.50 @  6.00 
5.00@  5.75 
7.50@  9.50 
3.50@11.00 
.40@  .90 

.05@  .12 

2.00@  5.75 
2.50@  6.00 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

New,  bu.  bskt . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  . 

Crate  . 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs.. . . 

Chicory,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz. 

Eggplant,  crate . 

Escarol,  bu . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.-bskt. 
Western,  Iceberg,  crate. 

Mushrooms,  lb.  . 

Okra,  carrier . 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bskt . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Pumpkins,  bbl . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu.  bskt . 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu.  ....... 

Tomatoes,  crate  . 

Turnips,  bbl . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  . . . 


$3.00@$3.50 
.10@  .25 

50. 00@  55.00 
2.25@  2.75 
1.25@  1.35 
.60(6)  1.25 
4.00(6)  S.OO 
6.00@10.00 
1.0 0@  1.75 
2.00@  4.00 
1.25@  4.50 
.50@  1.50 
4.75@  8.00 
1.50@  1.75 
4.00@  9.00 
2.50@  4.00 
.  1.00@  5.00 
2.00@  4.50 
.15  @  .35 

1.50@  4.00 
2.00@  2.50 
2.00@  3.00 
.  3.75@  5.00 
3.25@  9.00 
2.00@  4.50 
.  2.00@  2.50 
.  9.00(6)10.00 
1.50@  2.00 
.  2.00@  2.50 
.  3.00@  8.00 
.  2.00@  5.00 
.  2.00@  2.25 
.  3.00@  6.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag. .  ,$7.50@$8.00 
State,  150  lbs . 6.50@  7.00 


Idaho,  55-lb.  box . . .  8.50@  4.00 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  .  6.00@  7.25 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  8.00<6)  8.75 


Bermuda,  bbl . 6.00@14.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  3.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hav,  No.  1,  Timothy . $27.0O@2S.OO 

No.  2  .  25.00@26.00 

No.  3  .  22.00(6'23.00 

Clover  mixed  . .  18.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  . 19.00@20.00 
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K>i 
POPLAR 
HILL  FARM 


Business-bred  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — with  all  the  vigor 
and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
officials. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  chicks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
but  not  expensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  big  Illustrated  folder 
which  contains  information  of  value 
to  every  poultryman. 

60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


I 


First  Hatches  Early  in  February 

Book  your  order  quick  for  these  valuable  extra-early,  business-bred  chicks.  The 
cockerels  will  reach  broiler  weight  when  prices  are  high  and  profitable — the  pullets 
will  lay  in  late  Summer  when  fresh  eggs  are  in  big  demand. 

Write  Today  for  New,  Illustrated  Catalog 

Our  modest  prices  will  interest  you.  Hosemont  Chicks  have  been  popular  with  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  for  years.  They  will  be  better  than  ever  this  season.  The  popular,  profitable  breeds: 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rods,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Giants.  Wonderful  quality — big  value — real  service. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected 

and  marked  by  an  expert  trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio 
State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Varieties  Prices  on —  25 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  B.  I.  Beds,  Brd.  Rocks 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas.  Buff  &  White  Bocks  .  4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  5.  HOYTVILLE.  OHIO 
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100  500  1000 


$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

Rocks..  4.00 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

140 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

THE  HENYARD 


Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts,  trained  and  approved 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe,  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and  egg  production. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed 

males  and  special  pen  matings. 

Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 

Scljwegler's./ *A THOR-O-BRED ff  Baby  Ckicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY" 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  grained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  Early.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  j  Association. 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK.  0 

SCHWEGLER'S  HaTCHERY  207  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


COPyoiOmT  i9J5  | 


High  Bred  Quality  Chicks 


Extra  selected  purebred  chicks.  Order  from  thi 
live  delivery.  Prices  on- 

^  Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  . 

Brd.  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  . 

Sil.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons  . 

Blk.  Langshans,  White  Minorcas  . 

Assorted  chicks,  $10  per  100.  We  also  offer  trapnested  stock,  also  show  winners. 

Write  for  particulars.  J.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY,  0  MAIN  ST.,  OTTAWA,  OHIO 


i  or  write  for  big  catalog. 

100% 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.25 

$7.50 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120 

4.50 

8.00 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

8.25 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

4.50 

8.25 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

5.00 

9.25 

17.00 

82.50 

160 

5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.50 

170 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 

Records  up  to  314  Eggs 

Your  selected  COCKERELS  now  ready  for  the 
breeding  pen.  Grand  egg  types  that  will  please  you. 
D||DV  AUlAlf  ORDERS  now  being  booked. 
DHDI  Union.  Orderearly.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD,  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro.  Mass. 


WISE 


Poultrymen  bu/ 
ProfitableQtuckSv 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  tliem  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  1925 
business  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  hack 
for  more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.R.I.  REDS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

Come  to  the  largest  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  FARM 
in  New  England  for  your  baby  chicks.  Our  stock  is  un¬ 
beatable  as  layers,  unsurpassed  for  color,  type  and  vigor. 
Mr.Paul  Fisher  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  who  travelled  all  over 
New  England  and  New  York  last  Spring,  looking  for  baby 
chicks,  said  that  our  stock,  without  exception,  was  the 
best  he  had  seen.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

#15  Hundred.  Special  mating,  #18  hundred,  pre¬ 
paid,  Strong  chicks,  from  dark  red,  vigorous,  free 
range,  heavy  producers.  Sat.  guaranteed.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  McClure,  Pa. 

191  EGGS  PER  BIRD  Consecutive  Years 

is  the  official  production  record  of  our  pens  at  Storrs 
Laying  Contest.  Stock  Certified  by  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders.  PEDI¬ 
GREED  S.  C.  RED  COCKERELS — CHICKS- 
PINECREST  ORCHARDS  Groton.  Mass. 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Having  the  greatest  record  ever  made  at 
this  Contest 

THIRD  PEN,  VTNELAND  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

C.  T.  Darby 

North  Branch,  New  Jersey 


COCKERELS 


pul  Jos!  The$  Combination 

Large  white  egg— Large  White  Leghorns.  Every 
bird  wingbanded  and  with  a  known  history.  Pro¬ 
duction  bred  33  years.  Trapnested  and  pedigree 
hatched,  5  years.  Our  ideal— 5-lb, ,6-lb.  males,  4-lb.- 
5-lb.  hens;  24-28  oz.  Per  doz.  chalk  white  eggs.  200  eggs  or 
more  peryr.  per  bird.  Freefromimportantbreed  defects. 

w?  KNOW  WHAT  S  BOTH  SATISFIED 

Mating  and  sales  list  of  stock,  eggs  and  chix  free, 

EGG  ANU  APPLE  FARM  Route  R  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


We  Purchased  From*  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  *5,  #7.60  and 
$10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Must 
please  In  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


“ON  THE  SQUAPLE” 

LEGHORN  CHIX-NEWTOWN  hatched,  from  OLD 
HEN.  Blood  Tested,  Free  range  breeders.  First 
hatch  Feb.  17th.  Our  15th  season  producing  GOOD 
Leghorns  and  telling  the  TRUTH  about  them. 
ASK  us  to  quote  prices  and  Prove  it, 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  Southampton,  N.Y. 

t 


Some  Ideas  in  Poultry 
Feeding 

Tart  II 

Ground  Oats. — We  do  not  include 
this  feed  in  the  laying  ration  as  an  out¬ 
let  for  light  oats  which  cannot  be  sold  as 
whole  oats,  or  for  the  hulls  left  over 
from  the  hulled  oats.  Unless  the  poul¬ 
tryman  can  obtain  a  real  high  quality 
ground  oat,  such  for  example,  as  the 
“pulverized  oats”  put  out  by  some  feed 
company,  he  will  do  better  to  buy  the 
hulled  ground  oats.  These  are  made  from 
the  heaviest  oats,  it  does  not  pay  the 
miller  to  hull  any  other  kind.  Dollar 
for  dollar  they  give  more  food  value  and 
are  much  better  relished  by  the  birds 
than  the  common  ground  oats  which  are 
full  of  hulls,  material  which  the  hen  can¬ 
not  digest  and  therefore  valueless. 
Rolled  oats  are  too  easily  picked  out  of 
the  mash  to  be  satisfactory  hut  re¬ 
ground  rolled  oats  are  equal  to  hulled 
ground  oats  if  they  are  fresh  and  free 
from  worms.  Rolled  oats  sold  for  poul¬ 
try  feed  often  are  from  old  condemned 
stock  originally  designed  for  human  con¬ 
sumption. 

Gluten  Meal. — Gluten  meal  and  feed 
are  two  different  feeds.  The  former  con¬ 
tains  about  40  per  cent  protein  while  the 
latter  contains  only  about  20  to  23  per 
cent  protein.  It  does  not  pay  to  buy 
gluten  feed  at  ordinary  prices  for  poul¬ 
try  rations.  Gluten  meal  is  worth  while 
for  the  sake  of  adding  variety  to  the  ra¬ 
tions. 

Meat  Scrap. — This  feed  is  one  of  the 
“jokers”  in  the  feed  pack.  All  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  fishmeal,  Wood  meal,  horn,  hair, 
and  hoof  meal,  etc.,  are  used  in  some 
brands  of  the  product.  Most  of  the  low 
grade  scraps  contain  a  large  percentage 
of  pork  scraps,  undesirable  material  for 
poultry  feed.  Many  of  the  extremely  high 
analyzed  meat  scraps  (60  to  75  per  cent 
protein)  get  their  extra  protein  from 
blood  meal  or  “concentrated  stick”  which 
is  sort  of  a  glue-like  product  from  animal 
refuse.  These  materials  are  of  no  value 
to  the  chickens  and  may  be  positively  in¬ 
jurious.  A  good  meat  scrap  must  smell 
sweet  and  fresh,  “good  enough  to  eat.” 
It  should  not  swell  tremendously  when 
water  is  added  to  it. 

Cornmeal. — An  effort  should  he  made 
to  get  cornmeal  which  has  not  been  de- 
germinated.  The  poultryman  who  pos¬ 
sesses  good  corn  land  is  fortunate  for  he 
can  raise  and  feed  corn  and  cornmeal  that 
is  far  above  that  ordinarily  bought,  for 
both  vitamin  and  mineral  content.  Fish 
scrap  may  be  used  if  a  high-grade  (fish¬ 
meal)  can  he  bought  but  we  can  see  no 
advantage  in  using  it  unless  good  meat 
scrap  is  hard  to  get  and  good  fishmeal 
is  usually  considerably  more  expensive 
in  this  section  than  good  meat  scrap. 

Bonemeal. — Laying  hens  use  a  large 
amount  of  lime  and  phosphorus  both  in 
egg  production  and  in  maintaining  the 
body  and  skeleton.  'No  other  material 
furnishes  this  material  in  such  satisfac¬ 
tory  form  as  edible  (steamed)  bonemeal 
with  its  content  of  40  to  50  per  cent  of 
bone  phosphate.  Only  steamed  bonemeal 
or  similar  high-quality  product  such  as 
“knuckle-bone  flour”  should  be  bought. 
The  bonemeal  produced  'as  waste  from 
button  manufacture  is  commonly  sold  but 
is  undesirable  and  should  not  be  bought. 
It  may  be  detected  by  its  chalk  white 
color  and  high  content  of  fine  hone 
slivers.  These  slivers  often  cause  high 
mortality  in  the  flock  if  this  meal  is 
used. 

The  Wet  Mixture. — This  mixture,  we 
believe,  will  produce  results  with  any  ra¬ 
tion  hut  our  own  mixture  is  especially 
compounded  to  maintain  maximum  body 
weight  and  furnish  the  necessary  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamins  while  egg  production 
is  held  at  a  high  point  with  the  wet  mix¬ 
ture. 

The  soaked  oats  are  used  not  so  much 
for  their  actual  nutritive  value  which  is 
considerable,  but  because  they  contain 
relatively  larger  percentage  of  the  starch 
digesting  enzymic  diastase.  This  sub¬ 
stance  enables  the  hen  to  digest  the 
starchy  food,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  her 
ration,  more  rapidly  and  with  less  strain 
on  her  digestive  system.  The  lactic  acid 
of  the  milk  provides  an  ideal  medium  for 
the  growth  of  the  ferments  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  diastase.  Added  to  this  the 
other  well-known  properties  of  milk  and 
the  reasons  for  the  effectiveness  of  this 
mixture  are  apparent.  This  mixture 
should  be  prepared  as  follows :  Cover 
common  oats  with  water  (tve  use  wood¬ 
en  buttertubs  as  containers)  and  allow 
them  to  stand  24  hoiys.  If  the  water 
and  room  temperature  are  65  to  70  de¬ 
grees  best  results  will  be  obtained.  The 
second  day  drain  off  the  water  and  al¬ 
low  the  oats  to  stand  two  or  three  days 
longer,  turning  them  over  in  the  pail  or 
tub  once  each  day.  The  fermented  odor 
and  fully  swollen  appearance  will  in¬ 
dicate  when  they  are  in  condition  for 
feeding.  The  semi-solid  buttermilk  i 
then  added  and  mixed  thoroughly  with 
the  oats.  This  mixture  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  a  warm  room  over  night  before 
feeding  and  is  given  as  the  first  feed  in 
the  morning  although  if  more  convenient 
it  can  be  given  at  noon. 

Amount  of  Feed. — When  pullets  are 
first  put  in  the  laying  houses  they  r& 
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She  is 

a  Sheppard's  Famous  Ancona. 
Dad  likes  her  because  she  won 
for  him  some  cash.ribbonsand 
complimdhts.  Mother  likes  her 
best  in  winter  when  eggs  are 
scarce  and  prices  high.  Our 
Ancona  h  e  ns  keep 
me  carrying  the  egg 
basket  through  the 
snow  every  winter. 

Sheppard’s  Famous 
Ancona  Catalog  FREE 

Just  write  a 

letter  now  to 

H.  CECIL 
SHEPPARD 
Box  632 
Berea,  Ohio 

Member  Inter. 

Baby  Chick  Assn. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns 

The  coal  strike  will  cause  the  greatest  shortage  of 
early  broilers  ever  known.  The  few  who  are 
equipped  to  raise  them  should  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity.  We  can  furnish  the  finest  quality 
chicks,  bred  especially  for  this  purpose. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown  Delaware 


Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  individually  pedigreed 
cockerels  from  proven  breeders,  full  brothers  to  our 
contest  pens  at  Md.,  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  contests.  Also 
booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  8-I0-wks.-old  pullets. 
Send  for  catalog.  CE0ARHURST  P0ULTRT  FARM.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks  r 
A  BETTER  LEGHORN.  4  to  5-lb.  hens.  Large  white 
eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  Tested. 

GERALD  R.  THEW  ARTHURSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs.  Barrou-Holly- 
wood  strains.  Breeding  cockerels.  Circular. 

A.  H  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery.  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


DARKS’  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

■  URE  8TRAIN— NONE  BETTER— STRONG  W  ■  1  ■  W 


Special  Mating.  #18  per  100.  Discount  on  1.000. 
English  White  Leghorn  same  price.  Order  early 
this  year.  Your  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Husky  baby  chicks  aud  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 

It.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


TANCRED  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

from  254-312-egg  record  stock  direct.  March  hatch  ; 
large,  vigorous  fellows  shipped  on  approval,  $3  up. 
Now  booking  Quality  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  1926. 
Descriptive  catalog.  23wi  year. 

PUNKS’  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


Weed’s  Leghorns-TwentiethYear 

Hatching  egg8,  January  1st— Baby  chicks,  February  1st- 
A  few  choice  breeding  males.  Hundreds  of  pleased  cus. 
tomers.  Cir. free.  John  H.  Weed,  Gltnwood  Farms, Vineland, N.J. 


75,000  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  1926.  Worlds’  Best  Laying  Strains  at 
prices  you  can  afliord  to  pay.  Before  you  buy  a  single 
chick— w  rite  us.  Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Bo*  R,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


For  Sale— Certified  Chicks  ^hVnit'ueera^ 

stock.  White  Diarrhea  tested.,  WM.  0.  SCOTT,  Harrington,  Del. 


Chicks— Eggs.  Lt.  aud  Dark  Brahmas,  Wyandottes, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  neighborhood 
breeders  of  original  Riverdale  stock.  Catalog  free. 

KIVF.R1MLE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  llirerdalt),  N.  J. 


Any  Baby  Chick  Man  WantingT°usrrHatching 

900  selected  White  Leghorn  breeders  can  find  same 
by  addressing  BRUUKSIUE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  etc.,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free, 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  2d  Portland,  lnd« 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Sires  from  contest  winners.  Blood tested.  Guarnt'd. 
Write  for  eirc.  Prof.  H.  R.  LEWIS,  Bo*  R,  0a*i«»ille,  Rhode  Island 


VAN  WINKL  E’S  1973  eggs  at  N.  Y.  Contest.  1925. 
BARRED  ROCKS  High  heavy  breed  hen— 270  eggs. 
Circular.  H.  VAN  WINKLE  Camden,  N.Y. 


White 

Leghorn 


Cockerels 


April  7th  hatch.  $5  each  ;  10 — $45. 
Fred  Heuer  Sayville,  N.Y. 


SELECTED  RE0  COCK'LS.  Both  combs.  Sunnyfield  st’n.  Heavy 
lay’g  stock.  $4  and  $5  each.  P.  S.  Brumfield.  Edgewood,  Md. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chick3,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  White  Wyendotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Large  Stock  Poultry.Turkeys,  Geese  dhu»rse s' pups! 

CHICKS.  EGGS.  low.  Catalog.  PIUNEER  FARMS,  Telford.  Pa. 


Bronze  and  white  Holland  Tlinif  EVC 

CHARLES  H.  JACKSON  Heeppauge.Lengliland.N.T  I  WuNCItf 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  SX,  p  liSST'Sl 

and  big  bone.  Sired  by  sons  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  winuers.  Miss  IUA  CHUMBLEY,  Uraper.  Virginia 

,T PURE  BRONZED  TURK EYS” 

FRANK  ROSEBRUUGH  The  Locusts  Brockport,  N.Y. 


Bronze  Turkeys 


No  blackhead  for  over  15  years. 

Mrs.  ALFRED  E,  REID 
Star  Itoutn  Freehold,  N.  J. 


Soif^noHLur'  Mir'. African  &  Toulouse  Geese 


Mimmoth  Bronze  TURRETS,  Big  bone,  well  marked.  Unrelat¬ 
ed  trios.  Miss  Elizabeth  Tate,  Draper.  Virginia 
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Protect  Spring  Plants  With 

CEL-O-GLASS 


Make  your  Spring  planting  more  success¬ 
ful  by  using  unbreakable  CEL-O-GLASS 
for  coldframes  and  hotbed  sash.  This  light¬ 
weight  unbreakable  weatherproof  material 
is  better  than  fragile  glass.  It  keeps  heat 
in  and  keeps  cold  out.  Positively  protects 
plants  from  frost.  Temperatures  are  always 
higher  under  CEL-O-GLASS  than  under 
glass  or  any  other  material. 

You  can  build  your  own  frames  with  CEL-O- 
GLASS.  Hammer,  tacks  and  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears  are  the  only  tools  you  need  to  fasten  it  in 
place.  No  glazing — no  breakage. 

Also  use  CEL-O-GLASS  for  poultry  house  win¬ 
dows.  It  lets  through  the  stimulating  ULTRA-VIO¬ 
LET  rays  of  the  sun  which  make  chickens  grow 
healthier  and  faster  and  lay  more  eggs.  Use  it  for 
garage*  barn  and  cellar  doors  and  windows,  sun 
porches — in  fact  most  any  place  where  you  use  glass. 
Now  is  the  time  to  try  it. 

If  your  hardware,  seed  or  implement  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  with  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS,  send 
us  $5  for  a  trial  size  roll,  postpaid,  containing  33 
square  feet.  Only  one  to  each  person.  Write 
for  instructive  folder  No.  28. 

CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 
21  Spruce  Street  -  -  -  New  York  City 

CELOGLASS 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 


I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  $4.75 ,  or  pure  Aluminum,  $6.25, 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  yonr  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 


Send  for  free  Booklet,  “ Poultry  Helps” 


I.  PUTNAM 
Route  164-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


$13- 

140  Egg 


Champion 
Belle  City 
Incubator 


21- 

230  Egg 


jw-~.  J. 

f  j  Ov*r  a 

1  ’Million 

|  Ikon 

r 

80  Egg  Incubator  $1 1 .95;  Hot  Water,  Cod* 
per  Tank,  Self-Regrulated.  $5.95  buys  80* 

Chick;$7.95  140-Chick; $9.95  230-Chick 
Hot- water  Brooder.Save  $1.95;Order  both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $19.96 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
80  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
‘•Hatching  Facts^*  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  Raclne’,WI*. 


Best  Poultry  Paper 

Showing  Champions  in  all  Breeds 
and  FullPage  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colors,  suitable  for  framing, 
FREE  with  several  issues  during  year. 

3  Months*  Trial  *1  Cp 

US  lc  stamps  accepted 
Monthly  SO  to  120  pages.  Practical 
articles  by  foremost  ponltrymen. 

1  yr.  $l;  2yrs.  $1.50;  3yrs.  $2. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  201  Mt.  Morris,  IU 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


mere  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
■  heavier  iowls,  by  ieeding  cut  bone. 

SvPR'l/^V  klAUU’C  LATEST  model 

MAN  If  a  bone  cutter 

H  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 

BIO  Days' Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

-VF.W.MANN  CO. .Box  (5  MILFORD,  MASS.  ■ 


Poultry  Advocate  n"°i  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
26c  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  only  $1  for  4  yearB. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Baby 


Chicks 

UURIUI'8 


12  most  popular  breeds.  Real  pro¬ 
fit  makers.  Get  our  prices. 

rOBLlHY  14RM.  Nenark,  Del.  Route  2 


ceive  only  soaked  oats  in  the  morning, 
no  milk.  When  their  weight  has  reached 
a  satisfactory  point  and  the  electric 
lights  are  turned  on  we  start  the  milk 
using  about  1  lb.  of  semi-solid  buttermilk 
to  6  or  7  lbs.  of  soaked  oats.  The  amount 
of  milk  is  gradually  increased  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  birds  and  their  body 
weight  seems  to  warrant  until  we  reach 
a  maximum  of  5  lbs.  of  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  to  the  minimum  of  3  lbs.  of  oats. 
This  does  not  usually  occur  before  June 
or  July  and  is  continued  to  about  Oc¬ 
tober  15  to  November  1,  when  the  old 
liens  are  allowed  to  gradually  ease  off 
so  as  to  take  a  good  rest  before  the  breed¬ 
ing  season. 

Other  Forms  of  Milk. — Poultrymeb 
frequently  ask  if  liquid  buttermilk  could 
be  substituted  for  the  semi-solid.  We 
would  be  glad  to  do  this  if  we  could  buy 
the  liquid  milk  at  a  satisfactory  price. 
Of  course,  more  would  be  needed^  and  it 
would  probably  prove  more  satisfactory 
to  feed  this  instead  of  water  and  to  use 
the  soaked  oats  alone  as  the  morning 
feed.  Dried  buttermilk  may  be  used  wet 
up  for  the  oats  and  milk  mixture  or  50 
lbs.  used  in  the  dry  mash  and  the  soaked 
oats  fed  alone.  We  do  not  recommend 
this  plan  as  we  doubt  that  it  would  give 
the  same  results  as  our  regular  mixture. 
Liquid  milk  has  many  valuable  proper¬ 
ties  which  we  do  not  yet  fully  under¬ 
stand. 

The  milk  and  oat  mixture  owes  its  ef¬ 
fect  to  certain  enzymes  which  it  contains. 
They  are  increased  by  allowing  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  stand  over  night  in  a  warm  room 
(60  to  70  degress!  before  feeding. 
Enzymes  are  very  sensitive  to  heat,  light 
and  chemicals.  They  resist  drying  to  a 
limited  extent.  We  know  that  fresh- 
turned  earth  owes  its  odor  to  an  enzyme, 
that  the  apple  owes  its  smell,  to  an 
enzyifie,  and  that  cider  owes  many  of  its 
properties  to  enzymes.  But  no  one  has 
yet  made  good  cider  of  dried  apples  and 
water.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  ex¬ 
periment  carefully  before  advising  poul- 
trymen  to  substitute  dried  milk  in  the 
mash  for  our  special  moist  mixture. 

Proteins  are  cheaper  in  dried  than  in 
semi-solid  milk,  but  cheaper  still  in  good 
meat  scrap.  The  valuable  parts  of  total 
soliads  are  also  cheaper  yet  when  bought 
in  our  common  mineral  feeds.  We  buy 
semi-solid  milk  not  for  protein  nor  for 
the  total  solids  but  for  its  value  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  formation  of  enzymes  in  our 
milk  and  oat  mixture.  The  increased 
health,  weight  and  vigor  of  the  birds 
pays  for  the  milk,  and  more,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  increased  egg  yield. 


Lighting  Poultry  House 

Can  you  give  me  any  suggestions  as  t 
how  to  light  a  small  henhouse.  12  x  i; 
ft.?  I  have  no  source  of  electric  cur 
rent.  I  had  thought  of  getting  a  genera 
tor  from  an  old  Ford  car  and  a  net 
Ford  storage  battery.  I  could  put  a  pul 
ley  on  the  generator  and  belt  it  to  a  gas 
oline  engine  I  use  to  run  a  milking  ma 
chine  about  two  hours  per  day.  I  woul 
like  to  know  whether  this  generator  an 
battery  would  run,  say  three  21  c.j 
lamps  about  four  hours  per  day  by  char? 
ing  the  battery  for  two  hours  each  daj 
What  is  the  capacity  of -the  Ford  batter 
in  ampere  hours?  How  many  watts  d 
c.p.  lamps  take?  What  is  the  efficienc 
the  battery?  Could  acetylene  be  use 
advantage?  T  can  get.  a  gasoline  lanf 
for  $8,  which  is  said  to  give  30 
The  dealer  who  sells  it  says  it  i 
used  quite  extensively  for  lighting  her 
houses.  I  have  also  another  hous< 
8  x  12  ft.  to  light.  w.  h.  s. 

Broome  Co..  N.  Y. 
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My  own  impression  is  that  you  will 
(find  the  use  of  the  mantle  gas  lanterns 
cheaper  for  the  small  areas  that  you 
wish  to  light.  A  home-made  tin  reflector 
painted  with  aluminum  bronze  will 
throw  the  light  to  the  floor,  where  you 
want  it,  though  the  perches  should  re¬ 
ceive  enough  illumination  to  enable  the 
birds  to  return  to  them  after  eating,  un¬ 
less  you  expect  to  use  the  lights  only  in 
early  morning.  A  cone  shaped  reflector 
4  in.  deep  in  the  center  and  16  in.  in 
diameter  is  satisfactory.  The  chief  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  lanterns  is  the  time  and 
labor  required  in  their  care  and,  of 
course,  the  need  of  hanging  them  in  place 
each  time  they  are  used.  As  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  using  your  generator  and  en¬ 
gine,  an  electrician  tells  me  that  two 
lamps,  such  as  used  in  automobile  head¬ 
lights,  on  a  six-volt  battery,  require 
about  five  amperes  each  and  that,  if  you 
want  four  hours  of  lighting  ,you  would 
use  40-ampere  hours.  The  capacity  of 
the  battery  should  be  about  double  this, 
or  the  standard  90-ampere  hour  size. 

As  you  cannot  get  as  much  out  of  a 
battery  as  you  put  in,  you  must  figure 
on  a  charge  of  about  50-ampere  hours 
when  expecting  to  withdraw  40  and,  if 
you  expect  to  do  this  charging  in  two 
hours  your  generator  must  be  capable  of 
supplying  25  amperes  per  hour. 

If  you  wish  light  enough  for  two 
house,  the  cost  of  the  necessary  batteries, 
generator,  etc.  would  be  excessive  as  com¬ 
pared  with  acte.vlene  or  gasoline  lighting 
and  it  would  probably  be  better  to  get 
one  of  the  small  sized  farm  lighting 
plants  of  standard  make.  m.  b.  d. 
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Send  for  this  Catalog 

all  means  write  for  this  money-saving  Wis 
Incubator  and  Brooder  catalog. 

See  the  big  money  you  can  save. 

Get  My  1926  Low  Prices 

before  you  buy.  See  the  big  bargains 
I’m  giving  this  year  —  See  the  big  hatches  my  cus¬ 
tomers  get  —  WHY  Wisconsins  are  biggest  values 
on  market.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  this  book — send  for  it  now. 

WISCONSIN  Guaranteed 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

are  sent  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee.  We  gladly  give  you  30  days  trial. 

If  for  any  reason  you  don’t  like  them,  you  can  send  them  back  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  You  take  no  risk — you  don’t  lose  a  penny.  That  PROVES  they  are 
made  of  best  materials  and  workmanship.  Leaders  for  22  years. 

6  SIZES— 140,  ISO,  250, 340, 500, 1000  Egg  Canaeltv 

at  prices  decidedly  attractive.  Why  Pay  More?  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  my  latest  catalog.  You’ll  lose'money  if  you  do. 

Postal  Brings  It  FREE  —  Postpaid 

Write  for  it  today— see  for  yourself  WHY  more  people  prefer 
Wisconsins — WHY  they’re  better  made  —  bigger  values.  A 
penny  postal  will  SAVE  you  dollars  if  mailed Stoday. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  130  , 


Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  Rich  in  Vitamins  A  &  D 

FEED  your  poultry  COD  LIVER  OIL  now — to  improve  vitality, 
increase  egg  yield  and  secure  better  hatches. 

NATURAL  UNPRESSED  OIL  for  Poultry  and  Animal  Food  at 
following  prices:  1-gal.  cans,  $2.00;  5-gal.  cans,  $7.50;  10-gal. 
cans,  $13.50;  55-gallon  barrels  at  $1.00  per  gallon.  Prompt 
shipments  on  receipt  of  remittance.  Express  collect. 
NON-FREEZING  GRADES  FOR  HUMANS,  $2.50  GALLON. 

Marden-Wild  Corporation,  500  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 


Many  experiment  stations 
have  shown  that  hens  lay 
better  when  supplied  with 
plenty  of  minerals. 
PHOSPHORUS  and 
LIME  are  very  necessary 
for  high  yields. 

FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate -Lime  Grit 

contains  the  essential  minerals  for 
growth  and  egg  production.  Made  in 
three  sizes — for  hens,  pullets  and 
chicks.  Used  by  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers'. 


At  your  dealer’s, 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE:  Three  sampled 
of  FOS-FOR-US  and  a 
booklet.  Send  today. 


International  Agricultural 
Corporation 
Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


Name  — 
Address  . 
Town . 


State . 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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1  I  Popular  Breeds 
of 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  specialize  on  the  6  most  popular  breed* 
of  baby  chick*.  Our  breeding  Books  are  of 
the  highest  quality  —  culled  and  banded  for 
high  egg  production.  Write  for  free  circular 
describing  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Ancona*,  and  Buff  Rock*.  Every  Chick  is 
guaranteed  alive  when  you  receive  them. 

Marion  Community  Hatchery 

Dept.  15  Marion,  Ohio 


TRICKLERS  £aATodn  S.  C.  WHITE 
>  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type: 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  269  egg  line  cockerels.  No 
lights  used  ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100?S  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
SIT  per  100  ,  #88  per  500  ;  #160  per  1,000. 
Also  White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  same  price.  105®  books 
order  any  week  after  February  15. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  years.  Free  range  flocks  in 
best  of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Catalog 
free.  Prices  low,  quality  considered, 

Holgate  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  Y,  Holgate,  Ohio 

Day-Old  Sterling  Test  Chicks 

insnre  vigorous,  hardy  money  mak¬ 
ers.  Those  who  want  the  kind  of 
chicks  that  live  because  they  come 
from  stock  that  is  bred  and  kept 
right  should  investigate  Sterling  Test 
Chicks.  They  pay  bigger  dividends  because  more 
of  them  live  and  grow  to  be  big  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
ducers.  Every  chick  is  from  stock  blood  tested  by 
Massachusetts  State  Experiment  Station  experts, 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds— Leghorns— Plymouth  Rocks 

Write  for  catalog: 

STERLING  TEST  HATCHERY  Dept.  C  Salem,  Man, 

QUALITY  CHIX 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Mixed 
(cheaper)  all  from  free-range,  healthy  stock 

$15  per  100 ;  50c  extra  per  100  for  postage 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


Wilson  Feed  Mill 

For  grinding  corn  on  the  ear,  and  small 
grain.  Capacity  10  to  30  bu.  an  hour. 
4  to  8  H.  P.  Has  special  crusher  which 
first  breaks  the  ears  of  corn,  which  can 
be  shoveled  into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone 
and  Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters.  Send 
today  for  catalog. 

Easton  Eng.  &  Mach.  Co. 

Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 

Dept.  R  Easton,  Pa. 


100,000  Quality  Chicks  for  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

II.  I.  Beds  culled  for  egg  production.  We  guar- 

Barred  I’.  Rooks  antee  our  chicks  to  be  strong  and 
W.  Wyandottes  healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  also 
Mixed  Chieks  guarantee  100'S  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 
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Reasonable  in  Price 

Cost  little,  if  any,  more  than  a 
less  durable  Silo  of  the  same  size. 

Easy  to  Erect 

Any  contractor  can  set  up  a  Nat- 
co  Silo  by  following  our  simple 
instructions. 

Easy  to  Pay  for 

Convenient  terms  of  payment 
can  be  arranged. 

Write  for  the  Book 

“Natco  on  the  Farm” — the  book 
on  permanent,  fire-safe  farm  con¬ 
struction.  Write  for  a  copy.  It’s 
free. 

National 

Fire  Proofing  Company 

820  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
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to  enjoy  living 

In  many  sections  of  the  territory  served  by 
this  Railroad,  there  are  good  lands  which  may 
be  purchased  at  prices  much  lower  than  those 
prevailing  in  the  more  thickly  settled  sections. 
Better  climatic  conditions,  lower  living,  ex¬ 
penses  and  lower  labor  costs,  all  make  for 
greater  profits  and  more  enjoyable  living. 


Write  today  telling  us 
som  thing  of  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming 
and  asking  for  descrip¬ 
tive  literature.  There 
is  no  charge  for  this 


Plenty  of  good,  pure  water,  fine  roads,  excel¬ 
lent  schools,  and  the  free  help  and  advice  of 
our  agricultural  agents  in  making  and  market¬ 
ing  your  crops.  These  are  the  attractions  of 
the  Southland. 


service— now  or  ever. 


G.  A.  PARK 

General  Immigration  &  Industrial  Agent 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Dept.  RN-5,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Louisville  (/  Nashville 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Poultry  and  Livestock 


“Signed  Up”  for  the  Test 

Do  you  think  there  is  any  way  that 
the  farmers  could  appeal  to  the  State  of 
New  York  for  a,  State  law  to  stop  this 
business?  It.  seems  as  if  the  farmer  had 
a  right  to  demand  of  the  State  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  this  contract  when  the  ap¬ 
praiser  and  veterinarian  tell  you  that  if 
a  cow  is  too  bad  with  tuberculosis  the 
test  will  not  act.  Then  you  don't  know 
whether  all  that  you  have  left  may  be 
affected.  One  man  had  1G  head  of  cattle 
taken,  all  he  had,  in  fact  two  or  three 
others  also  lost  all.  Wliat  is  strange  is 
this  :  all  meat  we  sell  in  our  market  has 
to  be  inspected.  We  all  sell  there  once 
in  a  while  we  hear  of  a  cow  or  hog  be¬ 
ing  infected.  This  test  -  comes  on  and 
takes  every  good-looking  cow,  and  prac¬ 
tically  the  poorest  are  left.  It  looks  as 
if  this  is  not  right,  but  people  do  not 
know  how  or  where  (o  apply  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  signed  contract.  Many 
never  would  have  signed  if  it  had  been 
explained  right.  If  something  is'  not 
done  to  release  the  farmer  soon  we  will 
all  he  ruined,  as  the  majority  have  no 
way  to  replace  those  cows,  and  no  in¬ 
come,  and  you  have  to  wait  so  long  for 
the  lost  part  of  the  money  before  you  can 
replace  the  cows.  The  farmers  would 
be  satisfied  if  the  test  was  accurate,  but 
we  come  to  butcher  any  left,  and  find 
some  infected ;  then  get  word  some  that 
were  taken  were  good.  MRS.  w.  D. 

Dawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  judge  that  you  are  quite  right  in 
thinking  that  many  farmers  would  not 
sign  the  contract  for  the  tuberculin  test¬ 
ing  of  their  cows  if  they  knew  just  what 
the  outcome  would  he,  but  they  do  not 
know,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  he  the 
policy  of  those  interested  in  the  work  to 
inform  them  very  fully.  Some  herds  are 
hut  lightly  touched,  while  others  are 
wholly  condemned.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
lost  all  but  one  or  two,  one  I  think,  out 
of  a  herd  of  30  exceptionally  fine-look¬ 
ing  Holsteins.  He  tells  me  that  he  was 
“well  paid”  for  his  reactors,  but  lost 
heavily  in  the  process  of  replacing  his 
dairy.  He  w-as  unusually  fortunate  in 
finding  a  neighboring’  farmer  with  a 
small  herd  of  tested  cows  that  he  wished 
to  dispose  of  and,  so,  was  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  business.  Where  one  is  obliged 
to  go  personally  to  other  counties  or 
States  and  buy  such  tested  cows  as  the 
dairymen  there  are  willing  to  dispose  of, 
or  purchase  such  tested  cows  as  are 
brought  in  by  dealers,  it  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  that  serious  financial  loss 
will  be  incurred.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  consenting  to  the  tuberculin  test  which 
are  stressed  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
work,  neither  of  which  seems  to  me  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  heavy 
losses  which  must  be  sustained  by  in¬ 
dividual  farmers.  The  first  is  that  rid¬ 
ding  an  area  of  bovine  tuberculosis  will 
stop  the  heavy  losses  which  dairymen 
sustain  from  the  death  of  tubercular  cat¬ 
tle  in  their  herds.  Such  losses  generally 
are  slight  and  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  wholesale  loss  incurred  by  probably 
the  greater  part  of  the  dairymen  who 
have  their  herds  tuberculin  tested,  even 
though  an  indemnity  is  paid.  The  sec¬ 
ond  reason  given  is  that  farmers  selling 
milk  from  tubercular  cows  are  endanger¬ 
ing  the  health  of  their  fellows,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  children.  This  has  never 
been  shown  to  he  the  case  and  medical 
authorities  are  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  generally  accepted  belief  to  that 
effect  must  be  revised,  in  the  light  of 
more  recent  studies. 

The  fact  that  the  tuberculin  test  is  so 
far  from  being  infallible  that  the  worst 
cases  of  tuberculosis  are  not  likely  to 
be  detected  by  it,  while  it  condemns 
countless  thousands  of  those  cows  so 
slightly  infected  that  they  would  never 
exhibit  any  ill  effects  from  the  disease 
does  not,  of  course,  contribute  to  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  measure  or  help  to  recon¬ 
cile  any  dairyman  who  has  suffered  a 
financial  loss  that  he  can  hardly  sustain. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  this  test  may  prove 
of  financial  benefit  to  some.  Cows  must 
be  had,  if  farming  in  the  dairying  re¬ 
gions  is  to  continue  and  if  farm  owners 
are  to  'live,  and  the  one  in  position  to  sell 
tested  cows  may  benefit  by  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  others  in  the  increased  prices 
that  he  is  able  to  get.  That  argument 
is  freely  used  by  those  who  urge  “clean 
areas”  and  there  may  be  force  in  it. 


There  is  still  truth  in  the  saying  that 
“What  is  one  man’s  meat  may  be  an¬ 
other's  poison,”  though  some  anxiety  is 
likely  to  ensue  in  the  mind  of  the  dairy¬ 
man  who  is  not  quite  sure  whether  he 
will  get  the  meat  or  the  poison. 

If  you  have  voluntarily  signed  the  con¬ 
tract  with  the  association,  or  90  per  cent 
of  your  neighbors  have  done  so,  I  know 
of  no  way  in  which  you  can  avoid  the 
consequences.  I  can  only  suggest  that, 
in  matters  of  such  vital  importance, 
farmers  should  seek  the  fullest  possible 
information  before  committing  them¬ 
selves.  M.  B.  D. 


Raising  Broilers  in 
Basement 

I  have  a  large  barn  basement,  30x40 
ft.  Into  the  south  end  half  I  put  10 
large  windows  and  now  keep  over  200 
liens  successfully.  I  would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  the 
northern  half  for  raising  Winter  broilers.’ 
I  could  use  the  whole  space  except  for 
a  cow  stall  which  is  in  one  corner.  This 
north  half  is  not  as  well  lighted  as  the 
southern,  there  being  one  2G  x  4S  window 
in  the  north  and  two  24  xlS  cellar  sash 
on  east  and  west  sides.  I  have  elec¬ 
tricity  and  could  provide  plenty  of  ar¬ 
tificial  light.  I  have  coal-burning  brooder 
stove.  I  could  feed  cod  liver  oil.  How 
many  chicks  could  I  grow  to  the  age  of 
12  weeks  in  such  an  enclosure?  What 
changes  could  I  make  that  would  im¬ 
prove  the  room  ?  l.  f.  a. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

_  You  would  need  to  provide  plenty  of 
light  and  air  for  this  compartment,  which 
you  would  probably  be  able  to  do  by  the 
installation  of  more  windows,  if  needed. 
With  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil,  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  raise  broilers 
there'  successfully,  hut  I  cannot  fix  any 
limits  to  the  number  you  can  handle, 
much  depends  upon  the  care  you  give 
them  and  a  little  experimentation  will 
show  you  about  what  the  limit  is. 

M.  B.  D, 


Likes  the  Minorca  Fowl 

'On  page  1573  I  see  G.  B.  inquires  for 
a  “heavy  breed  of  fowls  laying  white 
eggs.”  In  1924  we  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Rose  Comb  Black  Minoreas. 
They  were  recommended  as  heavyweight 
fowls  laying  a  pure  white  egg.  We  got 
two  settings  and  are  well  pleased  with 
them.  They  developed  into  very  hand¬ 
some  fowls,  and  weigh  about  the  same  as 
Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  when  fed 
and  cared  for  in  the  same  way.  They  lay 
as  pure  a  white  an  egg  as  I  ever  saw, 
and  also  the  largest  eggs  I  ever  put  in 
the  inebuator.  During  hatching  season 
last  Spring  our  five  hens  averaged  over 
100  eggs  a  month. 

Of  course  I  cannot  say  yet  how  the 
market  will  be  for  any  quantity  of  the 
fowls,  but  we  have  no  trouble  in  dispos¬ 
ing  of  what  extra  cockerels  we  have 
among  the  Italians.  They  have  a  yellow 
skin, -though  not  quite  so  yellow  as  the 
Rocks  or  Reds. 

Also,  F.  L.  F.  asks  what  to  do  for 
egg-eating  hens.  We  pare  off  the  point 
of  the  upper  bill  just  enough  to  make 
it  blunt  and  I  imagine  slightly  tender. 
This  is  a  cure  nearly  every  time  for  us. 
Someone  told  me  once  to  open  an  egg, 
drain  out  the  contents  and  refill  with 
red  pepper.  I  tried  it  and  the  hen  that 
tried  that  egg  never  ate  another  one. 
She  didn’t  live  long  enough  to  get  egg 
hungry  again.  RUA  E.  WILLARD. 

New  York  . 


Incubating  Duck  Eggs 

Could  we  use  the  same  kind  of  an  in¬ 
cubator  for  duck  eggs  as  they  use  for 
chickens?  q.  l.  h. 

New  York. 

The  same  kind  of  incubators  that  are 
used  for  hatching  chickens  are  suitable 
for  duck  eggs  and  I  should  ipurchase  the 
small  size  of  one  of  the  standard  makes, 
rather  than  to  use  a  very  small  machine 
.of  unknown  or  cheap  construction.  Duck 
eggs  must  be  incubated  for  four,  instead 
of  three,  weeks,  and  the  temperatures 
advised  are  102  for  the  first  three  weeks, 
103  for  the  fourth,  with  the  thermometer 
resting  upon  a  fertile  egg. 

In  purchasing  an  incubator,  I  should 
ask  the  manufacturers  for  any  special 
directions  for  hatching  duck  eggs  that 
they  can  given  when  their  machine  is  to 
be  used.  You  will  find  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin.  No.  G4,  published  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment,  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
I).  C.,  and  which  you  may  obtain  upon 
request,  of  use  to  you  in  raising  duck¬ 
lings.  M.  B.  D. 
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If  you  are  thinking  of 
building,  remodeling, 
ventilating  or  buying 
anything  in  the  line  of 
equipment  for  your  cow 
or  horse  bam,  hog  or 
poultry  houses,  then  by 
all  means  get  this  book 
before  you  buy.  It  will 
save  you  a  lot  of  money 
and  give  you  a  lot  of 
valuable  pointers  on  just 
what  equipment  will  be 
best  suited  to  your  pur¬ 
pose.  This  Free  book 
tells  all  about  the  James¬ 
way  line  of  Equipment, 
Plans  and  Ventilation 
for  cow  and  horse  bams, 
hog  and  poultry  houses 
and  why  they  are  better 
and  cheaper.  It  also  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  local 
Jamesway  Service  Man 
not  only  SAVES  you  a 
lot  of  money,  but  gives 
you  much  valuable  help 
and  the  benefit  of  expe¬ 
riences,  which  these  men 
have  gained  in  helping 
hundreds  of  farmers 
work  out  their  equipping 
and  building  projects. 
This  Service  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  vast  importance. 
MAIL  Coupon  NOW 

Your  name  and  address  sent 
to  us  on  coupon  below  will 
bring  you  this  valuable  mon¬ 
ey-saving  book  by  return 
mail  free  and  postpaid.  Send 
coupon  to  our  office  nearest 
you.  Do  it  NOW. 


J  as  President  of  the  Jamesway  Company,  I  want  to  personally 
and  tell  you  why.  FIRST- through  our  extensive  experience  in 
making  hundreds  of  PLANS,  equipping  and  ventilating 
thousands  of  Cow  Barns,  Horse  Barns,  Hog  Houses,  Poultry  Houses  and 
Complete  Farmsteads — all  over  the  United  States,  naturally  we  have 
come  to  KNOW  HOW  to  plan  and  equip  and  ventilate  barns  better  and 
at  far  LESS  COST.  That’s  one  way  JAMESWAY  COSTS  LESS. 

James  way  PLANS  Save  You  Money 

SECOND — You  will  be  greatly  surprised  how  much  money  Jamesway 
Plans  will  SAVE  you  in  lumber,  dlone,  often  amounting  to  several  hundred 
dollars.  Jamesway  plans  will  SAVE  you  many  costly  mistakes,  too.  This 
is  very  important,  because  if  doors,  posts,  feed  rooms,  windows,  and  the 
general  arrangement  is  wrongly  placed,  you  have  a  building  that  is  costing 
you  money  every  day,  instead  of  making  you  money  every  day. 
That’s  another  way  JAMESWAY  COSTS  LESS. 

Jamesway  EQUIPMENT  Saves  You  Money 

THIRD — Here  again,  our  extensive  experience  in  designing  and  building  equipment 
and  ventilation  for  poultry  houses,  hog  houses,  cow  barns,  etc.,  enables  us  to  put  out 
BETTER  designed — MORE  practical — LONGER  lasting,  more  sanitary  equipment 
for  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  hogs  and  the  hens.  Being  so  much  BETTER  made,  they  last 
much  longer.  Being  BETTER  designed,  they  do  the  work  better — save  you  more  time — - 
give  your  stock  greater  comfort  and  make  more  money  for  you.  That’s  why  JAMESWAY 
COSTS  LESS  and  over  a  period  of  years  it  means  a  vast  amount  of  money  saved  for  you. 


Lower  Lumber  Costs 

Jamesway  Plans  and  Specifications  will  SAVE  you 
big  money  on  lumber  costs.  Our  Jamesway  book 
shows  how — gives  you  actual  figures  in  dollars  and 
cents.  Send  for  it  and  state  what  you  are  interested 
in — horse  barn — hog  barn— cow  bam  or  poultry 
house. 


Jamesway  VENTILATION  Saves  Money 


FOURTH — By  all  means,  do  not  overlook  the  matter  of  ventilation,  whether  it  be  for 
the  hog  house,  poultry  house,  the  horse  or  cow  barn.  If  you  do  you  will  surely  regret  it. 
It  will  be  damp,  cold,  foul,  or  disease-breeding.  It  will  take  money  out  of  your  pocket 
every  day  and  it  may  take  it  at  a  frightful  cost.  It  takes  EXPERTS  to  correctly  design 
a  ventilation  system  that  will  ventilate  a  building  properly.  We  have  them,  and  in  this, 
again  JAMESWAY  SAVES  you  money,  and  makes  JAMESWAY  COST  LESS. 


Money  Saving  Plans 

The  Jamesway  Service  Man  in  your  locality  will  give 
you  PERSONAL  help  that  will  cut  building,  remodeling 
or  equipment  costs  considerably.  He  is  as  familiar  with 
poultry  house  construction  as  with  hog  barn  or  cow 
barn  building  problems. _ _ 


Still  Another  JAMESWAY 


Jamesway  Service  Men,  one  of  whom  is  no  doubt  near  you,  ready  tc>  help  you  in  a 
building,  remodeling  or  equipping  problem  you  may  have.  It  is  a  service  which  SAV] 
money,  time  and  costly  mistakes,  also  aids  in  getting  lower  bids  on  building  wo: 
Here’s  proof: —  „ 

“I  believe  the  first  five  minutes  your  Jamesway  man,  Mr  Calhoun, 
talked  to  us,  he  SAVED  us  at  least  $500  in  construction  costs  by  a 
single  suggestion.” — Lee  Boyce,  Brookfield,  Mass. 

You  Buy  Direct  From  Factory  to  Farm 

This  is  another  reason  Jamesway  COSTS  LESS.  You  buy  direct  from  our  factory 
through  our  Special  Jamesway  representative,  who  is  a  trained  equipment  man.  I 
cannot  tell  you  in  this  one  Ad  all  the  reasons  for  Jamesway  leadership  in  the  bam 
equipment  field  and  why  our  business  has  grown  to  its  enormous  size  and  prestige, 
so  I  ask  you  to 

Send  For  This  Valuable  Book 

It  is  8x11 — has  128  pages,  stiff  bound  cover,  and  is  full  of  “Proofs”  in  the  form  of 
letters  from  users  telling  why  they  selected  Jamesway  equipment  in  preference  to 
any  other.  It  shows  how  Jamesway  SAVES  you  money  in  building,  remodeling, 
equipping  your  bams.  It  is  free — send  for  a  copy  today.  It  will  interest  you,  even  if 
you  are  not  ready  just  now  for  such  equipment.  W.  D.  JAMES,  President 


Saves  Labor— Time 

Jamesway  Equipment  gives  your  cows, 
hogs  and  hens  greater  comfort,  and  SAVES 
owners  the  most  time  and  labor,  because 
it  is  BETTER  designed,  handier,  more 
practical.  Built  of  BETTER  material  it 
lasts  longer,  therefore  much  more  eco- 
nom'cal  to  buy. 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  to  You 

James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  134  , 

Please  send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 
□  Building  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating  a 

□  Cow  Bam  □  Horse  Bam 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


Name 


Qniiil 

tjf  liu| 

issi 

State 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


“Unborn”  Persian  Lamb 

An  acquaintance,  recently,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  woman’s  fur  coat,  designated  it 
as  “unborn  lambskin” — very  expensive. 

I  have  heard  of  Persian  lambskin  coats— 
very  expensive  also  I  understand.  Do 
you  know  if  there  is  such  a  skin,  used 
for  women’s  coats,  as  “unborn  lamb” 
and  who  produces  these?  Offhand.  I 
should  say  it  is  a  cruel  process,  e.  l.  b. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Persian  sheep  is  of  a  very  ancient 
lineage  and  is  akin  to  the  Bokharan.  Of 
recent  years  the  bulk  of  the  skins  have 
come  from  the  latter  country.  These 
skins  in  the  natural  state  are  black  with 
a  few  brown,  speckled  and  gray.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  skin  is  dyed  black,  either  in 
Leipzig  or  in  America.  The  fur  or  wool 
is  naturally  curly  and  varies  in  thickness 
according  to  the  age  of  the  animal.  Thus 
we  have  three  distinctive  stages  of  the 
lamb  called  broadtail  (or  baby  lamb), 
broadtail  Persian  and  Persian. 

A  broadtail  or  baby  lamb  skin  repre¬ 
sents  the  pelt  of  a  lamb  a  few  hours  old ; 
the  broadtail  Persian,  the  pelt  of  a  lamb 
a  few  days  old  and  the  real  Persian  the 
pelt  of  a  lamb  about  two  weeks  old.  Any 
lamb  which  passes  the  three  above 
stages,  or  in  other  words,  which  is  not 
killed  before  it  is  two  or  (at  the  utmost ) 
three  weeks  old,  is  unfit  for  the  fur  mar¬ 
ket,  as  its  pelt  has  turned  into  long 
shaggy  wool.  That  animal  therefore  re¬ 
mains  in  the  herd  only  for  reproduction. 

Regarding  the  impression  given  to  one 
of  vour  readers,  that  the  finest  of  broad- 

*  A 

tails  or  baby  lambs  are  the  skins  o'f  un¬ 
born  animals  collected  before  their  natu¬ 
ral  birth,  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
mother,  the  only  thing  we  can  say  is 
that  it  is  a  pure  fallacy  which — unhap¬ 
pily — is  kept  up  through  the  ignorance  of 
certain  furriers  and  misstatements  made 
by  salespeople  in  retail  fur  stores.  The 
only  case  where  a  broadtail  or  baby  lamb 
is  not  killed  after  its  birth  is  when  it  is 
stillborn. 

Persians,  like  all  sheep,  are  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  cold  weather  in  the  early 
Spring  when  the  ewes  are  about  to  bear 
their  young.  Each  year  (and  more  so  in 
the  late  Spring)  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  lambs  are  dropped  by  the  ewes  dead. 
The  shepherds,  walking  behind  their 
flock,  pick  up  the  tiny  bodies,  and  when 
the  latter  are  found  to  carry  a  full  pelt 
of  wool  or  fur  they  are  skinned  and  added 
later  on  to  the  collection  of  broadtails 
killed  after  birth.  These  stillborn  lambs 
are  very  few  and,  in  our  opinion,  al¬ 
though  very  silky,  are  inferior  to  the 
ones  killed  after  birth,  as  their  pelt  is 
often  too  tender  to  stand  well  the  dress¬ 
ing  and  dyeing.  To  conclude,  the  ewe  is 
never  slaughtered,  and  the  idea  of  such 
a  thing  is  absolutely  preposterous. 

If  one  looks  at  it  in  a  purely  practical 
point  of  view,  one  can  readily  understand 
how  impossible  it  would  be  for  a  shep¬ 
herd,  who  has  several  thousands  of  ewes 
in  one  flock,  to  know  exactly  the  date  of 
lambing  of  each  ewe  so  as  to  be  able  to 
kill  each  mother  a  few  days  before  her 
time  comes  to  lamb. 

If  one  looks  at  it  from  the  coldly  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view  one  can  readily 
realize  that  one  ewe  alive  is  worth  a  lot 
more  than  one,  or  even  two,  lambs  alive 
or  dead,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bokhara 
are  not  stupid  enough  to  destroy  their 
own  actual  wealth  represented  by  the 
ewe  for  the  (always)  problematic  return 
from  one  or  two  unborn  lambs. 

New  York.  revtllon  freres. 


The  Passing  and  the  Come¬ 
back  of  the  Buffalo 

“April  15,  1SS3.  Dakota  Territory. 
Come,  we  are  holding  government  land 
for  you.” 

Nothing  but  a  lightning-footed  Jtele- 
gram,  but  it  electrified  the  leaden  feet  of 
the  invalid  to  whom  it  was  sent,  and  the 
final  fulfillment  was  the  almost-miracle 
of  healing  for  a  seven-year  shut-in. 

The  thrill  of  pioneering  was  abroad  in 
those  days,  and  the  touch  of  tfiie  foot  on 
virgin  soil — virgin  at  least  to  the  foot 
of  the  white  man — was  revivifying.  It 
is  sure  that  when  men  went  out  to  con¬ 
quer  the  then  Great  American  Desert 
of  the  middle  and  northern  part  of  Da¬ 


kota  Territory,  no  white  foot  had  ever 
trod  the  way  or  made  the  path.  No,  it 
was  not  a  forest  nor  a  jungle,  but  its 
trackless  wastes  of  the  most  fertile  land 
in  the  world,  were  more  alluring,  more 
amazing,  than  any  mere  growth  of  jungle 
fastnesses  could  ever  be.  There  was 
nothing  to  mark  the  way,  to  show  the 
unimaginable  distances,  to  give  a  land¬ 
mark  for  a  starting  place  or  a  post  to 
tie  to  at  the  end  of  a  journey,  that  could 
have  no  visible  objective,  but  land,  more 
land,  and  more  and  more  and  more.  Bil¬ 
lows  upon  billows  upon  billows  of  va¬ 
cant  prairie !  Not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub, 
not  a  building,  and  yet  someway  by 
means  of  the  compass,  some  small  sense 
of  human  idea  of  location,  we  were 
brought  at  last  to  the  Mecca  of  Desire. 
Not  much  of  a  Mecca  it  might  have 
seemed  to  sophisticated  eastern  eyes,  but 
pregnant  with  a  fullness  of  fulfillment  be¬ 
yond  all  that  the  most  sanguine  settler 
had  ever  hoped  or  dreamed. 

The  plains  were  white  with  buffalo 
bones,  bleached,  decayed  and  decaying  as 
though  this  had  been  the  land  alone  of 
the  buffalo.  Buffalo  runs  could  be  traced 
in  nearly  all  places,  buffalo  wallows  were 
frequent,  but  the  buffalo  themselves  had 
departed,  gone  with  the  Indians  or  with¬ 
out  them  to  the  further  regions  of  the 


West.  It  is  true  that  herds  upon  herds 
of  buffalo  were  still  intact,  that  droves 
upon  droves  of  them  wandered  over  waste 
places,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  man 
the  killer  was  upon  their  track  with 
such  persistence  and  pertinacity  that  in 
the  course  of  human  events,  even  the 
most  ruthless  hunter  came  to  know  that 
lie  was  defeating  his  own  purpose ;  that 
the  buffalo  which  had  bedn  so  plentiful 
and  so  well  able  to  defend  itself  by  its 
great  numbers  was  passing ;  that  it 
would  be  but  a  matter  of  a  few  years, 
maybe  less  even  than  that,  that  the  buf¬ 
falo  would  be  extinct,  completely  wiped 
out  by  the  hand  of  man  who  should  have 
been  the  protector  of  his  noble  and 
splendid  race. 

Those  were  glamorous  days  of  romance 
and  wonder  !  The  buffalo  grass,  so  called 
to  this  day,  is  not  a  huge,  tall  growth, 
but  is  a  short  grass  as  curly  as  the 
buffalo  hide  itself.  This  grass,  which 
covers  the  plains,  is  of  the  finest  and 
richest  quality,  and  where  the  buffalo 
had  once  fed  the  dairy  cow  followed  and 
the  South  Dakota  baked  potatoes  and 
buffalo  grass  butter  were  featured  20  to 
25  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  leading  hotels 
of  'Chicago.  Its  potency  is  still  intact. 
The  treeless,  shrubless  plains  are  brok¬ 
en  by  many  groves  and  shady  places.  I 
face  now,  as  I  write,  a  grove  of  trees, 
probably  the  result,  or  remnant  of  an 
early  settler’s  “tree  claim.”  No,  they 
are  not  poplars,  though  a  few  cotton¬ 
woods  are  amongst  them.  Box  elder  and 
maples  are  here,  and  here  to  stay,  but  all 
trees  and  shrubs  have  had  almost  as 
hard  a  time  of  pioneering  as  have  their 
human  contemporaries.  All  earth  was 
so  new,  so  unsubdued,  so  often  burned 
over  by  prairie  fires  that  swept  almost 
from  horizon  to  horizon,  it  is  a  wonder 
than  any  vegetation  survived.  This  is, 
however,  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
South  Dakota  soil ;  it  has  the  thickest 
grass  and  vegetation  of  any  State  be¬ 
tween  here  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  And 
that  is  just  the  reason  why  it  was  for 
so  many  untold  years,  the  chosen  range 
of  the  buffalo.  The  grasses  made  “good 
meat,”  long  before  the  white  man  came 
to  share  it,  but  when  he  did  come,  there 
were  none  so  ruthless  and  destructive. 
Buffalo  meat  was  the  finest  food  in  the 
world,  buffalo  robes  the  warmest  for  the 
long  trackless  drives  across  the  prairies. 
Buffalo  coats  followed  until  it  seemed  in 
those  days  that  every  man  one  met  in 
Winter  was  wrapped  about  by  the  coat 
that  had  once  covered  the  noble  form  of 
a  buffalo.  And  then  as  the  buffalo  be¬ 
came  scarce  and  more  scarce  the  prices 
of  the  hides,  the  value  of  the  meat,  the 
polished  ebony  black  horns,  went  up  like 
rockets,  and  there  wrns  all  the  more  in¬ 
centive  for  man  to  kill  and  kill,  and  he 


did  it,  until  a  beneficent  government 
awoke  to  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents, 
and  called  a  halt.  It  seemed  for  a  time 
as  though  the  buffalo  would  become  en¬ 
tirely  a  memory,  not  a  specimen  left  to 
show  what  a  splendid  creature  it  had 
been.  But  the  stamina  of  the  remnants, 
their  reservation  and  conservation,  the 
entire  cessation  of  killing,  has  at  last, 
after  many  years  brought  the  buffalo 
back,  not  to  its  own  footing,  but  to  a 
sufficient  quantity,  so  that  by  govern¬ 
ment  permission  a  certain  number  of 
them  are  allotted  for  market  purposes. 
By  conservation  and  care  it  is  likely 
that  this  fine  meat  will  be  available  for 
food  in  plenty,  although  at  present  only 
a  specified  number  of  buffaloes  may  be 
sacrificed  for  human  sustenance.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  buffalo  will  ever  range 
as  it  used  to  range,  and  produce  as  it 
used  to  produce  its  countless  numbers. 
Their  day  is  past  in  a  measure,  but 
their  meat  is  being  served  in  hotels  and 
restaurants,  over  the  counters  of  progres¬ 
sive  butchers  to  hungering  consumers, 
who,  perhaps  had  “tasted  the  blood.”  in 
the  only,  early  pioneer  days,  when  every 
available  and  procurable  beast  was  the 
rightful  prey  of  the  man  who  went  out  to 
provide  for  his  family. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Indians  knew  how 
to  cook  the  buffalo  meat  to  perfection,  or 
to  suit  their  savage  tastes.  Quite  likely 
it  was  roasted  or  broiled  over  open  fires, 
and  doubtless  there  is  no  better  way  for 
cooking  it,  if  tender  and  juicy  as  the 
rightly  prepared  meat  is.  It  may  be  too, 


that  they  made  holes  in  the  ground  and 
faced  them  up  with  stones,  made  a  fire 
in  this  prepared  stone  oven,  and  when 
the  stones  were  red  hot  or  white  hot  or  at 
the  heat  required,  the  fire  was  scraped 
out  and  the  buffalo  meat  put  in  and 
roasted  in  an  early  species  of  the  fireless 
cooker.  With  our  modern  methods  we 
may  proceed  a  little  differently.  In  the 
first  place  we  shall  have  to  take  the  cuts 
of  buffalo  with  which  the  butcher  can 
provide  us. 

[Roast  Buffalo  Meat. — To  roast  in 
an  ordinary  oven  and  with  an  ordinary 
covered  roasting  pan.  proceed  a  good  deal 
as  with  roast  beef.  The  fibre  or  grain  of 
all  game  is  heavier  and  closer  than  that 
of  the  domestic  animal  or  bird.  Sear 
the  roast  all  over  the  outside  first  of  all, 
either  in  the  roasting  pan  itself  or  in 
an  iron  skillet.  Do  not  use  any  fat  or 
grease  for  this  purpose.  Merely  put  the 
roast  in  the  utensil,  when  that  is  almost 
blue  hot,  and  turn  as  it  sears.  This  is 
to  hold  the  juices  in.  Most  game  meat  is 
less  juicy  than  the  domestic  product. 
After  doing  this  as  quickly  as  possible, 
lard  the  roast  thoroughly.  Bacon  may 
be  used  if  the  bacon  flavor  is  liked,  but 
the  preference  is  for  using  fresh  pork  side 
meat ;  that  is,  the  meat  that  would  be 
bacon  if  it  were  salted  and  smoked.  The 
fresh  pork  taste  is  particularly  good. 
The  meat  may  be  salted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  roasting  period,  or  it  may  be  sea¬ 
soned  when  the  cooking  is  about  half 
done.  Season  to  taste.  Probably  the 
primitive  people  did  not  use  much  sea¬ 
soning,  salt,  perhaps  but  doubtless  no 
pepper.  However  the  acquired  taste  for 
pepper  on  meat  will  probably  call  for  it 
on  the  buffalo  roast  as  well  as  on  the 
beef  roast.  The  time  required  for  roast¬ 
ing  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  roast, 
the  age  of  the  meat,  etc.  The  time 
usually  allowed  for  cooking  beef  will 
work  very  well  with  buffalo.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  fat  meat  should  be 
well  cooked,  and  that  dean  meat  should 
universally  be  served  a  little  rare,  or 
more  rare  if  the  taste  so  requires  it. 
Roast  in  covered  pan  and  baste  fre¬ 
quently  if  it  requires  it.  The  dipping  of 
the  fat  pork  drippings  over  it  help  much 
towards  both  flavor  and  richness. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Indians  served 
many  concomitants  with  their  roast  buf¬ 
falo,'  but  it  is  well  enough  to  remember 
that  Indian  corn  is  a  supposed  part  of 
the  primitive  diet.  It  is  certain  that  a 
roast  of  buffalo  may  be  well  accompanied 
with  the  following : 

Indian  Corn  Bread.— For  this  use 
one  pint  of  buttermilk,  one  very  scant 
teaspoon  soda,  one  egg,  one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  three  tablespoons  of  melted  lard, 
half  teaspoon  of  salt.  Use  equal  parts 
of  white  flour  and  cornmeal,  for  thicken¬ 


ing,  1)4  cups  yellow  cornmeal,  1)4  cups 
of  white  flour.  Mix  all  together  and 
bake  in  hot  oven.  This  may  be  made  in 
a  single  pan,  or  it  may  be  baked  in 
muffin  tins. 

With  wild  meat  it  is  well  if  possible, 
to  serve  wild  fruit  jelly  or  relish.  There 
is  a  berry  of  the  plains  called  the  bulbul 
or  buffalo  berry.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
a  currant,  very  acid,  very  scarlet  as  to 
color,  and  if  not  too  ripe  makes  a  delight¬ 
fully  acid  jelly,  peculiarly  good  with  the 
buffalo  roast.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  get  this,  and  the  wild  plum  jelly  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  serve  with  the  buffalo 
roast.  Simplicity  is  the  usual  note  to 
strike  with  all  wild  game  service. 

Buffalo  steak  is  prepared  the  same  as 
beef  steak.  The  main  thing  with  both 
is  a  hot  fire,  quick  cooking,  rapid  brown¬ 
ing  and  immediate  turning.  The  skillet 
should  be  hot  enough  to  sear  at  once  so 
that  no  juice  runs  out,  sear  on  both  sides, 
take  onto  hot  platter,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  cover  very  liberally  with 
butter.  Pour  boiling  water  into  the 
skillet  in  which  the  meat  was  cooked,  and 
let  this  boil  up,  and  pour  over  the  hot 
buffalo  steak  with  its  rich  butter  dress¬ 
ing.  Wild  grape  jelly  is  an  excellent, 
relish  with  this. 

Buffalo  Fillet. — Cut  as  many  small 
steaks  of  buffalo  as  there  are  people  to 
be  served.  Place  these  pieces  in  a  dish, 
and  cover  each  piece  with  thin  slices  of 
fresh  pork.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Chop  an  onion  and  a  carrot  and  sprinkle 
this  mincing  over  the  fillets.  Add  two 
bay  leaves  and  three  sprigs  of  thyme,  one- 
quarter  of  a  cup  of  salad  oil  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  vinegar.  Cover  closely 
and  let  marinate  in  this  mixture  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  over  night  if  more  convenient. 
Turn  frequently.  It  will  take  20  minutes 
to  cook  them.  Wipe  dry,  and  fry  quickly 
to  a  brown  in  hot  fresh  pork  fat.  The 
quicker  they  are  cooked  the  better,  as 
long  cooking  will  make  them  hard  and 
dry.  Place  on  hot  platter  and  garnish 
with  bread  croutons,  cut  in  any  desired 
shape.  Make  a  gravy  of  the  cooking  fat 
flour  and  the  juice  left  from  marinating 
the  product.  Cover  each  piece  with  the 
pieces  of  pork  used  in  the  marinating. 

Buffalo  Pie. — For  this  poorer  pieces 
of  the  meat  may  be  used,  cut  up  in  small 
pieces.  Rub  well  with  sugar  and  vinegar, 
salt  to  taste  and  pepper  well.  This  may 
stand  for  several  days  if  desired,  stir  or 
turn  often.  When  ready  to  use,  if  there 
are  any  bones  remove  them  and  cook  the 
meat  until  tender.  Put  in  a  baking  dish 
and  dot  well  with  butter,  or  fry  bits  of 
fresh  pork  and  use.  with  all  the  fat  that 
fries  out  of  it.  If  any  more  seasoning 
is  required  add  that  neccessary.  Make 
a  good  biscuit  dough  crust  and  cover. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven.  Take  the  bones 
and  the  liquid  from  marinating  and  cook 
,well,  adding  a  little  water  if  needed. 
Just  before  ready  to  serve  the  buffalo 
pasty  drain  the  juice  from  this,  and  make 
a  gravy  of  it.  For  a  pint  allow  one 
heaping  tablespoon  of  flour,  and  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter.  Mix  these  together  and 
stir  into  the  liquid  which  should  be  boil¬ 
ing.  Let  boil  to  thicken,  and  if  more 
seasoning  is  needed  add  that  to  taste. 
Take  a  funnel  of  small  size  and  insert  in 
center  of  pastry  and  pour  the  gravy  into 
it.  Serve  at  once.  The  juice  of  a  lemon 
is  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  gravy  and 
this  dish  is  also  good  cold,  though  most 
prefer  it  hot. 

Left-over  Pieces  of  Buffalo  Meat. 
— If  there  are  left-overs  from  any  the 
above  they  may  be  used  in  various  ways. 
Put  through  a  meat  grinder,  mix  with 
one-third  their  quantity  of  buttered 
bread  crumbs,  add  one  egg  to  each  two 
cups,  and  two  tablespoons  of  gravy,  or 
lacking  that  add  milk,  or  even  water. 
Make  into  balls,  roll  in  -white  of  egg.  fol¬ 
low  with  cracker  crumbs,  and  fry  in  hot 
fat.  either  in  deep  fat  or  in  a  frying  pan. 
with  shallow  fat.  These  may  be  gar¬ 
nished  with  sprigs  of  parsley,  or  better 
with  small  balls  of  wild  fruit  jelly,  even 
wild  apple  or  crab  apple  jelly  is  good. 

Small  individual  meat  pies  may  be 
made  from  ground-up  left-over  buffalo 
meat.  Season  well,  use  enough  stock, 
liquid  or  water  to  furnish  the  required 
liquid.  Thicken  said  liquid  with  flour- 
mixed  with  butter.  Cover  with  rich  bis¬ 
cuit  dough,  in  small  ramekins.  Bake  and 
serve.  In  nearly  all  wild  meat,  plenty  of 
fat  must  be  used.  A  jelly  made  of  lemon 
juice  and  sugar  may  be  used  instead  of 
those  suggested.  Equal  parts  of  lemon 
juice  and  sugar  brought  to  a  boil  may  be 
quickly  thickened  to  a  jelly  with  a  little 
gelatine.  Use  gelatine  in  proportion  to 
that  prescribed  on  the  gelatine  package. 

MRS.  ROSE  SEELYE-MILLER. 


Mortgage  Payments 

I  am  a  widow,  7S  years  old.  I  sold  my 
farm  in  1913  for  $7,500,  got  $2,000  down, 
took  a  mortgage  for  remainder,  trusted  to 
a  lawyer  everything  would  be  right.  I 
find  there  is  no  final  pay  day.  I  got  $1 
and  interest  each  year ;  the  first  two  years 
I  only  had  the  interest.  Now  I  need 
more  ;  they  refuse  to  put  in  a  pay  day. 

New  York.  n.  s. 

The  maker  of  a  mortgage  must  make 
his  payments  each  year,  and  if  he  fails 
to  make  the  payments  either  principle  or 
interest  as  they  come  due,  you  may  treat 
the  whole  mortgage  as  due  and  commence 
foreclosure  proceedings.  N.  T. 


Here  are  two  Swiss  calves  owned  by  Frank  Greenlay  of  Massachusetts.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  wisdom  of  giving  children  good  young  stock  for  companions. 
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Poultry 
raisers  cannot 
afford  to  miss  it 

;  big  secret  of  the  successful  poultry^ 
raisers,  the  men  and  women  who  make 
big  profits,  is  knowing  how  to  buy  their 
baby  chicks. 

This  book  contains  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  that  successful  raisers  have  ac¬ 
quired  through  years  of  experience.  It 
tells  you  how  to  buy  the  kind  of  chicks 
that  will  make  more  profits  for  you. 

Before  you  buy  your  1926  chicks,  get 
this  book  that  gives  you  the  facts  you 
need  to  buy  intelligently. 

Write  today.  The  book  is  free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
Office t  and  Hatche riet  at 
French  to  wd.  N.  J.  Syraense,  N.  Y. 
Springfield,  Mass.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Address  Dept.  9 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED 

PRIEST’S 

NIC-0- BIRD  CAPSULES 

for  Round  and  Tape  worms  in  Poultry  ?  80c 
per  100.  Recommended  kby  State  and  Afcricul- 
ture  Colleges. 

PRIEST’S  PHARMACY  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Hi 


LA  IM  Si°f Poultry  Houses 


All  string.  150  illustrations:  secret  of  getting  winter  egga, 
and  co'pv  of  “  The  Full  Ebb  Basket.”  fiend  25  cents. 

inland  poultry  journal. DepnGOpIndianapoiis.Ind. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENG. 
L1SH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  qual- 
i  ity  Chicks  from  thorobred  matings  any 
week  after  Feb,  15,  S16  per  100;  S77 
per  500 ;  *160  per  1,000.  10#  books 
order.  Circular. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  KLEINFEtTERSVILLE.  PA. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out.  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  Jan.  2",  1926,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,”  and  a  crab  net  is  a 
valuable  asset  to  a  poultryman.  Poul¬ 
try  mer  are  often  inclined  to  allow  a  sick 
bird  to  remain  in  a  flock  because  they 
have  not  time  to  catch  it  or  they  have 
nothing  to  catc-h  it  with.  A  few  weeks 
later  when  a  general  condition  of  dis¬ 
ease  exists  they  are  at  a  loss  to  figure 
out  how  it  all  came  about.  A  large  per¬ 
centage  of  poultry  diseases  are  infectious. 
They  may  fee  spread  readily  through  in¬ 
termediate  agents,  such  as  litter,  drink¬ 
ing  water,  droppings,  etc. 

It  is  often  a  problem  to  determine 
how  the  first  affected  bird  contracted  a 
disease.  This,  however,  need  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  little  alarm  if  the  sick  bird  is 
isolated  in  the  earliest  stages  .and  flock 
preventive  measures  are  practiced  with¬ 
out  delay.  A  crab  net  is  an  excellent 
device  for  catching  a  bird. 

Flock  preventive  measures  are  sanita¬ 
tion,  plenty  of  sunlight  and  properly 
ventilated  houses.  Poultrymen  are  fre¬ 
quently  to  blame  in  cases  where  disease 
is  more  or  less  chronic  throughout  the 
year.  If  due  attention  is  given  to  the 
well-known  principles  of  poultry  man¬ 
agement  from  the  time  the  chicks  are 
hatched  to  and  throughout  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  laying  flock,  disease  should 
not  he  a  serious  problem. — E.  B.  Banner, 
Instructor,  Department  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

During  the  ninth  week  of  the  fourth 
annual  New  York  State  Egg-laying  Con¬ 
test  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
the  1,000  pullets  laid  2.199  eggs  or  31.4 
per  cent.  This  is  a  gain  of  1  per  cent 
over  last  week’s  production  and  is  12.7 
per  cent  better  than  for  the  same  week 
in  the  previous  competition.  The  pullets 
have  laid  15,734  eggs  to  date  since  No- 


KcepChicks  Healthy 


Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Write  for 
new  free  catalog. 

Superior  Farms,  Inc., Bos  358.Zeel.and,  Mich. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  g“‘i" 

Direct,  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks'  Barred  Rocks.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  S.  C,  W.  Leghorns.  From  Free  range  stock 
Prices  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD.  Boontoit,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


AND  CP.  C.  O.  D. 
DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  feeding  system  that  has  raised  90-95#  to  ma¬ 
turity,  year  afteryear.  C.  M.LAUVER,  Bo*  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICK  S-IOc 


For  Sale-20  pV„ffir  While  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Early  1925  hatched.  MURRAY’S  Poultry  Form,  Newark, Del.  Route  3 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 
S  .C.  REDS  AND 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Member  I.  B  C.  A.  Seaford,  Del. 

ninv  PUiriTC  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
dADI  LtllLKO  AND  WHITE  ROCKS 

at  16c  each.  Special  matings,  18c  each.  Order 
now  for  February.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  DLSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Big  discount 
now  given  on  all 
orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list. 

Schoenborn’s  Halehery.  349  Mail  St,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 
H8fU/C  Pure  Bred 

rl  I V/IYO  barred 

ROCKS.  Mahood  Strain,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Tailored 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  These  chicks  are  Bred,  Hatched 
and  priced  right.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hatches  off  weekly.  Send  for  prices. 

K0STER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Delaware 

Tc  each  up.  Amer- 
1  ica’s  best  free 
range.  Certified  record-laying 
breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guar- 
Illustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEIDELT0K  FARMS,  Washlnglonaille,  P«. 

Order 
early 

S.  0.  White  Leghorns.  Live 

HOWARD  G.  STARK.  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


ARISTOCRAT  baby  chicks; 


360 

309 

266 

176 

172 

14S 


23  A  BY  OH  ICKS 


and  save  money, 
arrival  guaranteed. 


D  ADV  nmnirc  Ourl4thYear 
If  A  If  I  UnlulVO  Hatching  Chicks 

$9  per  400  and  up  from  heuvy  layers.  Hogan 
tested.  100#  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns.  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


WOLCEMUTH  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

BRED  FROM  VIGOROUS  STOCK 

Hatching  since  1910-Fifteen  years  experieu  c  e. 
Hatched  thousands  for  local  trade  every  year  90t6 
was  for  former  customers.  Price  *16  per  100;  *  <  A 
per  500;  8140  per  1,000  chicks.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10#  with  order. 

P.  E.  WOLGEMUTH  Mt.  Joy.  Pa. 


C.  W.  Leghorns 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Barron  Strain.  Also 

,  _ ,1  n - HTKGo 


Barred  Rocks 
for  price  list, 


and  Rose  Comb  White  W'yandottes  Send 

A.D.  M0FLER,  Twin  Brook  Firm,  Strawberry  Ridgo,  Pa. 


un  .i„  From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Cock- 

White  Wyandottes  erels,  pullets,  eggs  and  chicks.  Write 

for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Del. 


1  A  with  trapnested, 

14  Tears  Eggs,  stock,  w. 


pedigreed  Leghorns.  Chicks, 

E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Cono. 


r„,  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  ft  and  Laying 

t-or&aie  I.  F.  HOWDEN  Fillmore, New  York 


Date 

High 

Low 

Condition 

Dee. 

26 

36 

24 

Partly 

cloudy. 

Dec. 

27 

28 

10 

Clear ; 

very  cold. 

Dec. 

28 

14 

6 

Clear ; 

cold. 

Dec. 

29 

36 

12 

Clear. 

Dec. 

30 

3S 

IS 

Partly 

cloudy. 

Jan. 

1 

42 

10 

Clear. 

EGG 

PRICES 

Lets  Ultra-Violet  RavsThru 

Weather-proof — Transparent — Unbreakable 

1-8  COST  Of  GLASS 

ORIGINATION  of  This 
Wonderful  DISCOVERY  l 


A  startling  process  was  discovered  in  1924:  that  admitted 
the  health  producing  Ultra-Violet  and  Infra-Red  rays' of 
the  sun  in  just  the  right  proportions  needed  to  retain 
health  and  stimulate  growth  in  all  forms  of  life.  The  world¬ 
wide  necessity  for  this  article  was  realized  and  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  was  put  on  the  market.  Today  we  proudly  state 
that  we  were  the  founders  of  this  product  that  is  now  sold 
thru-out  the  world  on  the  merits  of  its  health  producing  and 
lasting  qualities.  That  which  makes  FLEX-O-GLASS  so 
superior  is  the  process  by  which  it  is  made.  This  process 
and  formula  are  the  property  of  the  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG. 
CO.  and  are  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.  Beware  of 
imitations.  There  is  only  one  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  State  Experiment  Stations.  Your  protection. 
FLEX-O-GLASS  is  made  by  treating  a  strong,  durable  cloth 
base  with  a  special  process,  making  a  weatherproof,  un¬ 
breakable  product  that  admits  the  health  producing  rays 
of  the  sun  and  holds  warmth  better  than  glass  at  }£  the 
cost.  Keeps  out  cold,  rain,  snow  and  storm.  Admits  only 
warm  diffused  sunlight  exactly  as  needed.  Easily  installed. 
Comes  in  roll 35%  in.  wide.  Cut  with  shears  and  tack  on. 

Utilize  sun  *s  valuable  rays  !  Chicks  develop  in  reg¬ 
ular  time  if  given  Ultra-Violet  sun's  rays  in  a  warm  dry 
place.  Don't  turn  chicks  out  in  slush,  snow  and  cold 

HOT  BEOS— RAISE  STRONGER  PLANT m 

QUICKER  Because  Flex- 
O-Glass  admits  concentrated 
Ultra-Violet  rays,  makes 
plants  grow  much  faster  and 
stronger  than  under  glass. 

Quickly  pays  foritself .  Ideal 

for  hot  houses  because  it  •-  .  .  ...  „„  „ 

scatters  light  exactly  as  wanted  and  does  not  chill  as  g  ass 
does,  yet  costs  only  >6  as  much  and  far  easier  installed. 
Also  used  in  factory,  office  and  school  windows  to  diffuse 
Bunglare.  Actually  makes  room  lighter. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG. COMPANY,  Dept. 

1451  N.  CICERO  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


vember  1,  1925.  This  is  4,7S9  eggs  more 
than  were  laid  during  the  same  period  in 
the  last  contest. 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm  had  the  high  pen 
for  this  w'eek  with  a  score  of  51  eggs. 
This  pen  still  continues  to  lead  the  entire 
contest.  Second  place  was  claimed  by 
Byron  Pepper,  with  a  production  of  45 
eggs,  while  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm 
was  third  with  44  eggs. 

Fourth  place  was  held  by  Harvey  V. 
Byerly,  with  42  eggs  and  the  Red  Mount 
Farm'  was  in  fifth  place,  with  40  eggs  to 
their  credit. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are: 

LEGHORNS 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa .  331 

John  F.  Wineke.  Md... .  324 

Mo.  Demonstration  Farm,  Mo .  311 

Meadowedge  Farm.  Mass .  300 

Barnes  Hollywood  S.  L.  Farm,  N.  Y.  293 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm.  Mass.... 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Mass . 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y . 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y . 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada . 

V.  H.  Kirkup,  N.  Y. . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Byron  Pepper.  Del . .  321 

Wa'1-Ruth  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y .  233 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

W.  J.  Bryan,  W.  Va .  84 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS 

E.  D.  Bird,  Conn .  77 

WEATHER  CONDITIONS 
During  the  week  ending  January  2, 
weather  conditions  at  the  contest  plant 
were  as  follows : 


The  following 
tions  govern  our  eg 
plant,  January 


top  wholesale  quota- 
g  sales  at  the  contest 
1926 :  Whites,  54c ; 


browns,  51c- ;  mediums,  42c ;  pullets,  40c. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  ip-.j-j..  UT/in 
GIANT  ROUEN  J)IjrK|  ]W(;v: 
INDIAN  KUNNEr  I  ^  U  UIVLilHU  J 

Best  Strains,  18  years  Experience.  CATALOGUE  Free. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenix ville.  Pa. 


MAKE  THEM  GROW  FASTER  —  LAY  EARUER 
WITH  NEW  WONDER 

Flex-0 -Glass 

Scratch  Shed 

weather  to  chill  and  die.  Don’t  put  them  under  ordin¬ 
ary  glass.  It  don’t  let  the  Ultra-Violet  rays  thru  that 
are  necessary  to  keep  chick*  healthy  and  growing  fast. 
They  huddle  together  and  become  droopy.  No  pep  at 
all.  BUT— put  them  under  FLEX-O-GLASS— give  them 
soft  scattered  sunlight  full  of  concentrated  Ultra-Vio¬ 
let  (health  rays)  and  Infra-Red  (heat)  rays  of  the  sun 
where  they  are  safe  from  rickets  (weak  legs)  and  dis¬ 
eases  and  watch  them  grow.  Every  chick  will  exercise, 
be  full  of  pep  and  grow  like  weeds.  Build  this  scratch 
shed  or  brooder  house  now,  quickly  and  cheaply. 
Sunlight  is  only  heat  and  health  producer  nature 
offers,  and  it’s  enough.  Why  not  use  it  ? 

Let  hens  scratch  and  feed  in  a  FLEX-O-GLASS 
scratch  shed  and  they  will  lay  all  winter.  Turn  hens 
that  are  a  winter  cost  into  a  winter  profit.  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  makes  ideal  enclosure  for  porches  and 
storm  windows. 

Use  FLEX-O-GLASS  A1  Out  Risk 

Order  your  supply  today.  Use  it  10  days.  If  then  yon 
do  not  And  results  better  than  if  glass  were  used  or  if  it 
isn’t  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any  other  material 
send  it  back  and  we  will  refund  your  money  with¬ 
out  question.  Isn’t  that  fair  ? 

PRICES— All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.  35  1-2  inches  wide— 1  yd.  50c  ;  5  yds.  at  40c  ;  1 0 
yds.  at  35c  :  25  yds.  at  33c  ;  100  yds.  or  more  at  32c  per 
yard.  Quantity  prices  F.  O.  B.  on  request, 

CDCriAl  For  $5  we  will  send  you  15  yards  of  FLEX- 
drbvIHU  O. GLASS  35  1-2  Inches  wide  postpaid  (135 
Affor  square  feet).  Covers  scratch  shed  9x16  ft., 
vITCl  enouarh  for  200  chicks,  or  use  for  hotbeds, 
enclosing  porches,  storm  doors,  windows,  etc.  Order  to¬ 
day,  you  take  no  risk.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money 
refunded.  Add  3c  per  yard  outside  U.  S.  Free  book  with  every 
order,  contains  instructions  and  Information  on  poultry  diseases 
and  remedies.  Don’t  lose  our  address.  Order  from  factory  today. 


•  mail  this  coupon  now----, 

■  riex-o-ciass  Mlg.  Co.,  Dept.  149 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Find  enclosed  $, 
yards  of  Flex  -  O 


„for  which  send  me..., 

Glass  S6H  in.  wide,  by  prepaid 
'  that  if  I 


I  parcel  post.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satis-  | 
|  fied  after  using  it  for  10  days  I  may  return  it  and  , 
I  you  will  refund  my  money.  , 


|  Name.. 


Town . 


...State . .... 


MAGIC  BROODER 


The  only  brooder  with  a 
gas  chamber.  Famous  for 
high-grade  construction ; 
large  coal  capacity;  non- 
clinlter  grate,  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  draft  regulation;  im¬ 
proved  thermostats ;  slide 
for  cleaning  smoke  flue. 
The  Magic  is  positively 
’  chill-proof,  fire-proof,  gas- 
jproof  and  dependable. 
Grows  chicks  at  a  profit. 
Sold  on  30  days  guarantee. 
Write  for  free  Catalogue. 


Writ*  for  particulars 
about  our  new  roof 
pipe  A  wonoerful  in¬ 
vention. Catches  all  con¬ 
densation  above  roof. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


UNITED  BROODER  CO. 

301  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J.  S 


Our  chicks 
have  met  the 
approval  of  the 
Ohio  Poultry 
Improve  ment 
Association. 

Circular 

Free 


OUTHERN  OHIO. 

jBaby  CJli  cA,s 


Every 

highest 


Southern  Ohio  Chick  is  an  Ohio  Accredited  chick.  Our  flocks^  are  of  the 
quality  and  our  chicks  will  develop  into  a  large  husky  flock.  We  guarantee 


luO%  live  delivery. 


ORDER  FROM  THESE  PRICES 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Anconas 

Black  Minorcas — Barred  Rocks - 

White  Rocks — Buff  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds — 
White  Wyandottes - 

Buff  Orpingtons - 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

THE  SOUTHERN  OHIO 


DEPT.  25 


HATCHERY 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO 


Aunt  ’Liza’s  former  mistress  was 
talking  to  her  one  morning  w’hen  sud¬ 
denly  she  discovered  a  little  piccanniny 
standing  shyly  behind  his  mother’s  skirts. 
“Is  this  your  little  boy,  Aunt  ’Liza?” 
she  asked.  “Yes,  miss,  dat’s  Prescrip¬ 
tion.”  “Goodness,  what  a  funny  name, 
auntie,  for  a  child !  How  in  the  world 
did  you  happen  to  call  him  that?”  “Ah 
simply  calls  him  dat  beeuz  Ah  has  seeh 
hard  wuk  kettin’  him  filled.” — Credit 
Lost 


cum  titve  ?PX^y 


OFFICIALLY  APPROVED  Michigan.  Every 

breeder  passed  by  official  State  inspectors  un¬ 
der  supervision  of  Michigan  State  College. 

OUR  ACCREDITED  LEGHORNS  represent  13  years  of  careful 
breeding,  Foundation  of  Tancred,  Hollywood  and  Barron. 
ALSO  ACCREDITED  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Barred  Rocks.  Save  5#  by  ordering  before  March  1st. 
New  Free  Catalog.  W  rite  today. 

J.  H.  GEERLING,  Owtei  R-  F.D.  I.  Box  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 


TOCKTON 


Honest  Chicks 

At  FAIR  PRICES 

STOCKTON  Chicks  are  exactly  as 
represented,  hatched  under  our 
personal  supervision  from  eggs  of 
known  origin.  Hundvedsof  custom- 
j  insist  upon  Stockton  Chicks — healthy,  hardy 
and  easy  to  raise.  Our  breeding  stock  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  this  season,  and  our  equipment 
is  tuned  to  turn  out  quality  chicks. 

Six  Breeds — Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  W rite 
for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  N,  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’ n. 


CHICKS 


Hubbard’s 


s.  c. 

RED 

All  From  Our  Own  Strain  of 

State  Accredited  Northern  Grown 


Chicks 


Birds 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks, 


SUNSniNE 


PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS 

Per  50  100 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $7.00  $13  00 
Barred  Rocks  8.00  15.00 

White  Rocks  9,50  18.00 

W.  Wyandottes  8.50  16.00 

R.  I.  Reds  8.50  16  00 

Heavy  Mixed  7.00  13.00 

Light  Mixed  6.00  11.00 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100#  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 
HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 


62.50 

62.50 


1000 

$120 

140 


120 

100 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $a3nf° 

$5  each.  My  birds  are  winners  at  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  and  leading  shows.  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Sfi  T»  ¥  n  » Vermont  certified  5  years.  Accre- 
•  \Ji  !»•  1,  IxcUa  dited  free  from  W.  D.  Rich  col¬ 
or.  Heavy  production.  Cockerels.  Certified.  $10.  Other, 
$5.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock.  Early  order  and  cash 
discounts.  Circular.  ASCUTHEY  FARMS,  R10.  Hartland.  Vermont 

BARYr'UINTC  SINGLE  COMB 
ADI  UnibKO  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  The  kind  that  pays. 
Send  for  price  list. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  B.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


Our  February  chicks  make  high  priced  broilers  and 
profitable  layers.  They  are  bred  for  egg  production, 
vigor  and  livability.  We  guarantee  10U#  live  deliv¬ 
ery  of  strong  healthy  chicks  absolutely  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea. 

Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you 

Hubbard  Farms  Morober  LB.C.A.  Walpole,  N.  H- 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Tom  Barron  Strain 

Large,  healthy,  pedigreed  cockerels,  $4  and  $5  each. 
Hatching  eggs,  S7  per  hundred,  S70  per  thousand. 
Marcy  strain  Black  Jersey  Giants—  hutching  eggs, 
$5  per  setting;  chicks,  40c  each.  Julius  C.  Meyer 
Blossom  Farm  West  Willington,  Conn. 


Wyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Eggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM.  M.  A.  Campbell,  Prop.,  Jamestown,  Pa.  BoiH 


OLinb*  From  healthy  flocks  bred  for  egg  production.  S. 
MICKS  c.  Reds  and  B.  Rocks,  $14.  S.C.W.  Leghorns, $12. 
Assorted,  $9.50  per  100,  Postpaid.  Live  arrival  and  sat’n 
guaranteed.  TURKEY  III  DOE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


E, 


B.  Thompson’s  Barred  Rock  Ringlet  Cock’Is,$5  upw’d. 
Nelson  Varney  Huntington  Station,  N.Y. 


Jersey 

BLA U 


Black  Giant 

VELT 


Breeding  C  o  o  k  e  r  el  s,  Baby 
Chicks,  Setting  Eggs. 

Holmdel,  N.  J. 


j  B.  Giant  Hens. 


ed.  $5 


N.  J.  State  approved  and  blood  test- 
Glenroad.  Farm  Bloomsbury.N.  J. 


rtiSnlrx  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  1  2e.  Barred 
I  ,n  I  (IKS  Rocks,  13c.  Red,  14c.  Safe  delivery  guaUtd. 
vutvuu  Circular  free.  H.  S.  HART,  McAilsterrille,  Pa. 


W  Wyandottes.  Regal  Dorcas 
•  Nice  pullets,  $3.  B,.  HIXX 


big,  husky  cock’ls,  $4. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Guinea  Pigs  or  Cavies 


Pure  white,  light  tan  ox  s 

M.  WINTERFELO  R.  R,  No.  1  Box 


potted, 

77  Kingston,  N.Y. 


White  Chinese  Geese,  either  sex,  $5  each.  White  Mus¬ 
covy  Ducks.  Lillie  Simmenroth.  Kreuchtown,  N.  I. 

Tnrl/auo  Purebred  Bourbon  Reds.  Excellent  laying 
I  urneys  Strain.  Mrs.  THURSTON  SMITH.  Wappingcr  Falls.  N.  Y. 
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Vie  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


January  23,  1920 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  R.  'N.-Y.  Is  by  far  the  best  paper 
that  we  have.  Publisher’s  Desk  is  alone 
worth  more  to  me  than  the  price  of  the 
paper.  I  do  wish  more  of  the  magazines 
and  farm  papers  would  follow  your  ex¬ 
ample,  and  only  advertise  what  they 
know  to  be  reliable.  I  liatre  quit  taking 
several  papers  this  Fall,  just  for  the 
reason  that  they  care  nothing  for  their 
subscribers’  welfare,  but  stuff  their  pages 
full  of  what  they  must  know  are  frauds. 
We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  good  that 
we  have  received  the  past  year,  and  hope 
to  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  long  as  we  live. 

Ohio.  w.  w.  E. 

As  farmers  make  fraud  advertising  in 
farm  papers  unpopular,  it  will  tend  to 
disappear.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
understand  the  logic  of  a  publisher  who 
could  ask  a  farmer  to  subscribe  for  his 
paper  and  then  conspire  with  an  adver¬ 
tiser  to  swindle  him.  It  is  even  harder 
to  understand  why  a  farmer  should  give 
them  the  second  chance  deliberately,  in¬ 
tentionally  and  fraudulently  to  swindle 
him. 

Can  you  get  a  clue  to  the  fake  agent 
for  the  Stanley  Rug  Co.,  Stanley,  N.  Y.? 
He  came  here  Sept.  1.  getting  carpeting 
to  make  into  rugs.  Thinking  he  was  all 
right  I  let  him  have  25  yds.  of  carpet 
which  were  to  be  made  in  small  rugs, 
also  paid  $5.40  in  cash,  the  balance  of 
$9  to  be  paid  when  rugs  were  received, 
but  not  receiving  them  wrote  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  you  will  see  the  reply  I  got. 
There  are  a  lot  of  others  who  let  him 
have  carpet,  too,  and  any  clue  you  could 
get  regarding  him  would  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.  I  hate  to  lose  my  carpet.  I 
am  sending  you  the  letter  and  also  the 
bill.  I  sometimes  think  the  same  one 
wrote  both  letter  and  bill.  mbs.  e.  r. 

New  York. 

The  receipt  was  written  on  a  form 
order  blank  but  the  name  of  Stanley  Rug 
and  Carpet  Co.,  was  not  printed  on  the 
receipt.  The  spurious  agent  signed  “R. 
Lowe.”  The  company  wrote  the  subscri¬ 
ber  on  Dec.  22  that  it  had  no  agent  of 
the  above  name  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
transaction.  Farm  women  should  be  on 
the  lookout  for  this  agent,  and  use  cau¬ 
tion  about  giving  money  to  unknown 
agents  anyhow.  Legitimate  agents  can 
always  identify  themselves. 

The  mails  are  flooded  with  this  cir¬ 
cular  now  and  undoubtedly  many  will 
bite.  M.  c. 

Ohio. 

The  “circular”  is  from  the  Southern 
Investment  Corporation,  Houston,  Texas, 
and  headed,  “Foreign  Investment  De¬ 
partment.”  The  appeal  to  the  gambler  is 
to  “play  $10  to  win  a  fortune,”  and  the 
same  dope  is  expected  to  catch  the  gul¬ 
lible.  The  advice  is  to  send  the  $10  to 
buy  German  bonds.  The  prudent  farmer 
will  inquire  why  any  concern  would 
spend  so  much  in  time  and  printing  and 
postage  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  when 
it  could  make  such  fabulous  fortunes  for 
itself.  Unless  the  $10  is  burning  your 
pocket  keep  it  there,  or  if  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  burden  hand  it  over  to  the  first 
“kiddie”  you  meet.  Don’t  play  sucker 
with  it. 

I  am  enclosing  a  chain  letter  which  I 
hope  you  will  publish  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  also  your  opinion  of  it. 
Mine  is  that  “the  soldier  would  better 
stay  in  France.”  and  I  am  sorry  he  does 
not  have  to  write  a  million  copies  of  this 
letter.  I  know  a  woman  who  actually 
believed  a  horse  and  cow  died  owing  to 
her  failure  to  answer  one  of  these  letters, 
and  the  receipt  of  one  causes  her  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety.  S.  M. 

New  York. 

The  chain  letter  scheme  comes  up  per¬ 
iodically.  There  is  usually  some  sin¬ 
ister  money-making  scheme  behind  them, 
but  this  one  seems  to  be  based  only  on 
a  silly  superstition  that  anyone  receiving 
one  of  these  letters  who  fails  to  make 
nine  copies  of  it  and  mail  to  friends  will 
have  bad  luck.  It  is  the  most  nonsensi¬ 
cal  scheme  that  has  ever  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention.  The  proper  place  for  chain  let¬ 
ters  of  any  sort  is  in  the  fire. 

After  having  read1  your  Publisher’s 
Desk,  I  have  decided  to  ask  your  advice 
concerning  some  home  work.  I  am  a 
widow  with  three  boys  who  haven’t  the 
best  of  health.  It  seems  very  essential 
that  I  find  some  way  to  provide  for  them 
and  still  remain  in  my  home.  I  have 
been  debating  on  the  wisdom  of  purchas¬ 
ing  an  heirloom  master  weaver  from  the 
Lansing  Loom  Works,  Utica,  N.  Y.  They 


ask  $64  for  their  loom.  They  give  a 
guarantee  that  promises  to  keep  the  loom 
in  good  condition  for  10  years  and  guar¬ 
antee  against  defects  in  material  that 
they  furnish  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
During  this  period  they  promise  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  rugs  made  at  $3.50  per  dozen. 
I  have  already  written  to  Utica  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Oneida  National 
Bank  of  that  city.  From  both  of  these 
satisfactory  answers  were  gained.  Please 
give  me  your  advice.  I  have  been  as¬ 
sured  by  your  readers  that  your  opinion 
is  very  valuable.  l.  m, 

New  York. 

This  is  the  class  of  deserving  women 
who  are  the  victims  of  work-at-home 
schemes.  No  doubt  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  bank  made  a  truthful 
statement,  but  by  not  telling  all  the 
truth  about  this  enterprise,  are  helping 
to  lure  this  deserving  woman  into  invest¬ 
ing  in  this  deception. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Music?  Can  they  teach 
anyone  to  play  the  Hawaiian  guitar  by 
mail  as  they  say  they  can?  They  offer 
to  teach  me  to  play  for  $35  and  send  me 
a  guitar  free ;  lessons  to  be  sent  one 
every  week  for  55  weeks  and  55  pieces  of 
music  and  phonograph  records.  I  am  to 
pay  $7.50  down  and  $4.50  ar  intervals 
until  rest  is  paid.  MRS.  K.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 


Another  Chance  for  Profit 


CROP  production  costs  are  of  two  kinds 
— those  that  can  and  those  that  cannot 
be  greatly  reduced.  Rent,  taxes,  insur¬ 
ance,  etc.,  which  cannot  be  much  reduced, 
are  largely  beyond  your  control.  Power  and 
labor,  which  can  be  greatly  reduced,  are  in 
your  own  hands. 


Musical  authorities  agree  that  instru¬ 
mental  music  cannot  be  successfully 
taught  by  mail  instructions.  The  use 
of  phonograph  records  may  help  some, 
but  personal  instruction  seem  to  be  es¬ 
sential. 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
on  the  Lincoln  Automobile  League,  Inc., 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.?  They  had  a  special 
drive  to  sell  their  contracts  up  here. 
Regular  price  for  one  year  was  $42.50, 
but  in  this  drive  it  is  two  years  for 
$42.50.  I  would  appi’eeiate  anything 
you  could  give  me  on  their  financial 
standing  and  if  they  are  reliable,  before 
I  take  it.  l.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  another  of  the  “service  con¬ 
tracts”  which  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  has  been 
exposing  for  three  years  past ;  $42.50 
seems  to  be  the  standard  price  of  these 
two-year  contracts,  so  that  the  “special 
inducement”  is  compounding  a  fake.  For 
ourselves  we  would  consider  42  cents  a 
big  price  for  such  contracts  covering  a 
hundred  years. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  Victor  Mills,  Fort  Johnson, 
N.  Y.,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  regarding 
their  advertisement  which  I  saw  in  a  lo¬ 
cal  paper.  Would  you  look  this  up?  Would 
if  be  all  right  to  sign  the  paper  and  send 
$2  and  get  the  work,  or  do  you  think  it 
best  to  let  it  drop  and  keep  my  money? 
I  have  a  girl  home  who  could  do'  the  work 
with  me  if  it  is  all  right  and  not  a 
scheme  to  get  the  $2.  MRS.  J.  Q. 

New  York. 

The  Victor  Mills  offer  is  a  typical 
work-at-home  scheme.  The  prospect  is 
led  to  believe  that  $2  per  dozen  will  be 
paid  for  making  ladies’  fibre  silk  vests. 
The  woi’ker  is  asked  to  send  $2  for  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  sample,  but  further  along  in 
the  circular  the  applicant  is  told  that  the 
same  vest  is  hers.  This  is  the  bait  to 
induce  women  to  order  material  for  a 
dozen  vests  or  more.  Publisher’s  Desk 
has  many  times  warned  our  women  read¬ 
ers  that  all  home  work  for  which  money 
must  be  sent  in  advance  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare  merely  to  get  money  from 
those  seeking  work.  The  Victor  Mills 
proposition  has  all  the  earmarks  of  the 
other  frauds  in  this  line. 

Could  you  collect  a  bill  for  me.  amount 
$15?  It  is  for  10  chickens  which  I  sold 
to  E.  R.  Curtis,  248  Murray  St.,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.,  for  $1.50  each.  He  asked 
me  to  send  them  to  him  by  express  which 
I  did  on  November  24,  1924.  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  that  I  shipped  them,  also 
two  letters  since,  which  he  never  answer¬ 
ed.  About  four  weeks  ago  I  tried  to 
call  him  on  the  telephone.  The  operator 
told  me  that  they  could  not  get  him,  that 
he  was  not  listed.  He  has  moved  from 
that  address  since.  At  the  time  I  sold 
the  chickens  lie  was  conducting  a  fruit 
store.  j.  o. 

New  York. 

This  subscriber  was  misled  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  Mr.  Curtis,  who 
came  to  his  farm  and  let  the  shipment  go 
out  without  a  further  investigation. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  his  intention  to 
accept  the  shipment  and  avoid  payment 
can  only  be  judged  by  his  complete  dis¬ 
appearance.  These  lessons  are  costly, 
and  we  hope  they  are  remembered  by 
those  readers  who  are  constant  shippers. 


According  to  U.  S.  D.  A.  Bulletin  No.  1348, 
power  and  labor  costs,  on  the  average,  rep¬ 
resent  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  producing  farm  products. 

Sixty  per  cent  is  the  general  average.  Your 
costs  will  be  higher  or  lower  according  to  the 
efficiency  of  your  equipment  and  methods. 
Whether  higher  or  lower,  you  can  make  a 
material  saving  by  using  a  Case  tractor  and 
power  farming  machinery  —  because  they 
make  possible  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
1842“"“  producing  farm  crops. 


For  eighty -four  years  this 
Company  has  specialized 
on  machines  that  made 
more  money  for  farmers. 
The  Case  thresher,  trac¬ 
tor  and  combine,  are  all 
examples  of  the  high 
earning  capacity  stand¬ 
ards  of  Case  products. 


Your  profits  can  be  increased  by  reducing 
production  costs.  Write  us  for  information 
on  how  to  make  this  saving. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 

Incorporated 

Dept.  N22  Racine  Wisconsin 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample.Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1818 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


Qiant  Qrip 

Shoes  and  Calhs  9 

Increase  ‘Tiorse  JPower 


Giant  Grip  MftJ.Cb. 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 


YOUR  horses  need  sure  and  safe 
footing  on  icy  hills  and  slippery 
roads.  Shod  sharp  they  can  do 
more  work  without  strain  or  injury. 
A  set  of  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks 
will  give  them’sure  and  safe  footing. 
Calks  can  be  changed  easily  without 
removing  the  shoes.  The  Calks 
stay  in — wear  sharp  and  wear  longest 
—a  sure  protection  during  the 
winter. 


Your  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Have  him  put  on 
a  set  now,  when  sure  footing  is 
needed  most. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  TsT.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


c 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


COUPLE,  or  mother  and  son;  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania;  man  for  general  work  around 
farm;  woman  to  keep  house  for  two  adults; 
comfortable  home  with  good  opportunity  for 
right  people;  state  fully  leferenees,  wages,  ex¬ 
perience,  etc.  ADVERTISER  7923,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  one-man  poultry  plant,  ICO  miles  from 
New  York;  state  age,  married  or  single, 
length  of  time  in  last  position,  and  if  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed;  give  full  particulars  as  to  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  7989,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  open  for  man  on  duck  farm;  ex¬ 
perience  with  ducks  unnecessary,  but  some 

knowledge  of  farm  work  desired;  must  be  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  20  and  45  years;  intelligent 
and  strong;  good  wages  and  occupancy  of  cot¬ 
tage  on  farm;  “managers,”  “superintendents” 
and  single  men  not  wanted.  ADVERTISER 

7983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  milker  for  certified  dairy, 
starting  at  $70,  room  and, board;  man  capable 
in  running  truck,  able  and  willing  to,  milk  as 
substitute,  and  do  general  farm  work;  $75  to 
start,  nome  and  garden;  work  for  other,  mem¬ 
bers  of  family.  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  Wer- 
nersville,  Pa. 


•FOREMAN  wanted  to  take  charge  of  grounds 
on  a  large  farm,  knowledge  of  lawns  and 
shrubbery  necessary;  permanent  position  if  sat¬ 
isfactory.  ADVERTISER  8009,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  single  man,  good  milker,  to  help  on 
dairy  farm;  good  home;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  on  commercial  egg 
farm,  desires  work  with  American  breeds  in 
vicinity  of  South  Shore  Massachusetts.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  poultryman  wishes  position;  private 
estate,  capable  of  taking  charge.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  single,  $50  month,  good  board.  BOX 
533,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


JOB  as  butcher  from  the  first  of  March;  Scan¬ 
dinavian,  30;  some  experience  around  slaugh¬ 
ter-house;  willing  and  honest.  ADVERTISER 
8014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


GARDENER,  caretaker,  with  sou  20  years, 
wants  jiosition;  A-l  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8013,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  married,  years  experience  pri¬ 
vate,  commercial  places,  open  for  position; 
capable  taking  full  charge;  references.  GEORGE 
A.  BARY.  care  Mrs.  P.  Tattersfield,  0807  Lin¬ 
coln  Drive.  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WORKING  superintendent  open  now"  or  later, 
life  experience  gardening,  greenhouse,  land¬ 
scape,  farming,  live  stock;  Danish,  married, 
family,  reference.  BOX  027,  South  Plainfield, 

N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  work  on  gen¬ 
eral  fruit  farm  in  New  Jersey;  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  state  experience  and  wages  wanted.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARMER— Married,  small  family;  experienced 
in  teaming  and  general  farm  work  on  small 
non-commercial  farm;  state  full  particulars  in 
first  letter;  house,  milk  (2  qts.),  vegetables, 
kindling  wood  and  $80  monthly.  S.  W.  EAGER, 
Supt.,  Box  GO,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

$75  per  month;  permanent  position;  house 
wood,  garden,  etc.  JESSE  HAMILTON,  R.  1, 
New’ton,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Short  course  graduate  with  dairy 
farm  experience  for  cow-testing  association 
supervisor.  Address  EXTENSION  SERVICE, 
State  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


GIRL  wanted — Waitress  and  general  cleaning; 

salary  $40  per  month  and  maintenance.  SUF¬ 
FOLK  "  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL, 
Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  April  1,  couple,  woman  as  cook 
in  family  of  adults,  and  man  as  gardener, 
take  care  of  furnace,  and  also.  be  able  to  drive 
car.  Address  MRS.  BALDWIN,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  bandy,  all  around,  married  man  on 
potato  farm;  steady  work,  good  pay.  four- 
room  cottage  with  bath  and  running  water; 
no  cows.  Apply  FRED  BRUNNER,  Jr.,  Cran- 
bury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  hire  a  man  by  the  year  to  work 
on  a  farm;  for  particulars  write  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8012,  care  Rural  New-- Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  poultry  farm,  good 
future  for  right  man;  modern  house,  good 
wages,  willing  to  board  extra  help;  prefer  farm  j 
raised  man  with  poultry  experience;  give  full  \ 
particulars  in  answering  this  ad.  EIGEN- 
RAUOH  &  DeWINTER,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  poultry  farm,  good 
wages  and  livir<«  conditions;  prefer  farm 
raised  man  with  poultry  experience.  EIGEN- 
RAUOH  &  DeWINTER,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Woman  for  general  housework  and 
care  of  two  children;  mother  teaching;  state 
wage  desired;  references  exchanged.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  commercial  farm;  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  married,  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
7926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Positions  for  graduates  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  F'arm  School.  Farm  School,  Pa. ;  these 
are  young  men,  single,  well-trained  in  practical 
farm  work,  including  the  handling  of  teams, 
farm  machinery,  tractors;  some  have  specialized 
in  dairy,  creamery,  poultry,  orchard,  market 
garden,  nuisery  and  landscape  gardening;  we 
have  good  men  for  practical  onenings.  THE 
NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


GARDENER,  poultryman,  private  or  commer¬ 
cial,  desires  position;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


POULTRY  plant,  central  New  Jersey,  excellent 
location;  city  conveniences,  four-room  house; 
incubator  cellar,  2,600  ft.  floor  space;  reason¬ 
able;  to  American  Protestant  only.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE — 320-acre  dairy  farm  near  Norwich, 
N.  Y.;  good  house,  fair  barn,  no  stock  or 
tools;  low  price  and  easy  terms;  will  consider 
exchange  for  smaller  farm  or  city  improved 
property.  A.  L.  PINGREY,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


SALE  or  lease,  gentleman’s  fine  country  resi¬ 
dence,  among  the  pines;  operating  poultry 
farm;  new  concrete  house,  9  rooms,  improve¬ 
ments;  tenant  house;  2,000  hens;  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  55  acres;  all  $18,000,  cash  $3,000; 
will  divide.  SCOTT’S.  Box  405,  Tornsi  River, 
N.  J. 


IDEAL  location  for  a  retired  man,  four-acre 
farm  with  every  convenience;  remodeled  7- 
room  house,  bath  with  shower,  electric  lights, 
town  water,  furnace,  telephone,  radio,  garage; 
short  distance  to  stores,  etc. ;  place  suited 
to  combination  poultry  and  truck;  occupancy 
March  1;  good  buy  at  $6,700.  half  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7955,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

- - - -  .... 

FARM  WANTED — Wanted  80-acre  farm  on 
Long  Island,  suitable  for  gardening;  no 
agents.  G.  H.  BARTON,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 
New  Y'ork  State,  on  macadam  road,  one  mile 
from  village;  all  level  good  productive  soil, 
about  70  acres  tillable;  large  house,  13  rooms, 
electric  lights  and  heated;  cow  barn,  22-head 
horse  barn,  5  stalls  and  box  stall,  3  granaries, 
corn  crib,  milk  house,  2  silos,  ice  house,  smoke 
house,  work  shop,  brooder  house  and  poultry 
houses;  running  water  all  year;  barns,  electric 
lighted;  good  timber;  $1,500  cash;  owner  in 
poor  health;  must  sacrifice.  ADVERTISER 
7986,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  or  fifteen-acre  fruit  and 
poultry  farm,  300  fruit  trees,  berries,  large 
house  and  barn;  electric  and  artesian  well. 
J.  C.  COOMBS,  Midland  Park,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


EXCHANGE  for  residence,  business  property 
or  farm,  two- story  building,  36  x  02;  elec¬ 
tricity,  bath,  city  waiter,  furnace;  barn,  ice 
house;  best  business  street  village  thousand; 
rents  $50  month;  or  will  sell  for  $4,000.  BOX 
46,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres  and  place  on  mail  route; 

good  buildings,  good  w7ater  120  apple  trees, 
lots  wood.  CHARLES  DALABA,  Athol,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  four  acres  or  more, 
with  well-built  house  in  pleasant  neighbor¬ 
hood,  preferable  on  main  road  and  within  one 
hour’s  ride  New  York  City;  send  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  8008,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  on  Long  Island  with  or  with¬ 
out  buildings:  full  particulars  in  first  letter, 
location,  nearest  station,  other  communications, 
nearest  town.  ADVERTISER  8010,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  with  1,000  layers; 

money  maker;  owner  shows  you  how;  best 
markets;  beautiful  climate;  $6,000.  QUASTE, 
Snow  Hill,  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


GOOD  buildings,  mostly  level  140  acres,  fine  lo¬ 
cation,  mixed  farming;  cheap,  $5,000,  $2,000 
needed;  particulars  Inquire  ADVERTISER  8015, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  lease  on  attractive  terms  to  right  man, 
my  150-acre  farm,  Sherrill,  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y. ;  electricity,  running  water,  good  road's; 
excellent  schools;  16  tested  cows,  Uebler  milker, 
tractor  on  place;  want  tenant  furnish  some 
tested  stoek,  tools  and  horses.  Write  J.  H. 
ORAGIN,  Kenwood  Station,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N..  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — March  1,  one  married,  one  single; 

general  farm  hand;  good  living  conditions; 
state  wages  expected  and  full  information  in 
first  letter.  BOX  30,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  married  poultryman  wanted  on 
poultry  farm  located  in  New  Jersey,  and 
using  most  modern  methods;  must  thoroug-hly 
understand  brooding  of  young  stock,  and  be  a 
willing  worker;  use  of  new  unfurnished  cot¬ 
tage  of  four  rooms;  state  salary,  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  number  of  children,  if  any.  ARTHUR 
M.  KRAUS,  1482  Broadway,  New7  York. 


RELIABLE  party,  150-acre  farm  on  share  basis, 
(dairy  or  general);  Dutchess  Co.;  Scotch  or 
English  preferred;  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8004,  care  Rural  New7-Yorker. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  for  a  family  of  tw7o 
in  a  country  home  in  New  Jersey,  near  New 
York  City;  woman  for  cook  and  general  house¬ 
work:  man  for  care  of  lawn  and  furnace  and 
to  he  useful  about  place;  comfortable  room 
and  cheerful  surroundings;  references  essen 
tial;  apply  by  letter  only,  stating  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  wages  expected.  W.  R.  AYRE,  2  West 
43d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARMER  wanted,  unmarried,  not  over  30,  for 
intensified  farming  and  orchard  work,  with 
good  knowledge  of  ordinary  crops;  permanent 
]>osition  for  efficient  man.  IDEAL  FARMS, 
Westfield,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  unmarried,  not  over  30,  capable 
handling  docks  and  raising  chicks:  one  will¬ 
ing  to  co-operate:  permanent  position  for  effi¬ 
cient  man.  IDEAL  FARMS,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


FARM  hand,  willing  worker,  $20  monthly  till 
Spring;  good  home.  ADVERTISER  8001, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Settled  white  woman  for  housework 
and  waiting;  no  cooking  or  washing;  private 
family:  wages  $55;  answer  217,  SmithtoWn 
Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  single  reliable  man  as  as¬ 
sistant  gardener,  who  has  some  experience 
w’ith  flowers  and  vegetables;  will  pay  $60  a 
month  and  board;  position  open  March  15; 
state,  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — ‘Experienced  farmer,  half  share 

basis  and  10  per  cent  net  proceeds  half  in¬ 
crease  in  herd:  134  acres,  smooth,  level,  first- 
class  state  cultivation:  truck  gardening,  dairy¬ 
ing,  general  farming:  stocked,  equipped  with 
machinery;  half  mile  good  school  and  cream¬ 
ery:  good  house,  pleasant  place:  your  age, 
children,  habits,  reference;  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity'  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER  7997, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  young  assistant  poultrymaq 
on  Long  Island  poultry  farm;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced,  good  feeder,  willing,  hard  worker;  good 
board  and  room;  permanent  Apply  W.  E. 
BAKER,  105  W.  40th  St.,  New7  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPT.,  Letchworth  Village,  Tbiells,  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  manager,  married  man,  be¬ 
tween  ages  of  30  and  40,  to  take  charge  as 
working  foreman  on  a  small  dairy  and  fruit 
farm;  must  have  some  knowledge  of  A.R.O. 
work  and  spraying  and  caring  for  high- 
grade  apples;  wanted  by  February  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  take  charge  of 
small  place  near  Princeton,  N.  J.;  four-room 
cottage  with  running  water  and  bath:  one  cow 
and  two  horses  and  poultry,  also  work  about 
place  and  in  garden.  ADVERTISER  7980,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Single,  will  finance  on  share  basis 
my  farm,  monthly  allowance.  VETTER, 
Kingston,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  to  take  full  charge;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7794,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEST  and  willing  worker  desires  working 
partnership  with  dairy  farmer;  best  dairy  and 
hog  experience,  interested  in  poultry;  owns 
property:  no  booze  or  tobacco;  single,  31.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


•HERDSMAN,  dairyman;  married,  no  children; 

life  experience  with  cattle,  butter-making, 
calf  raising,  made  records;  desires  first-class 
position.  ADVERTISER  7966,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  expert 
on  Winter  production,  improving  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  work.  HENRY  SCHULTZ,  362  W.  31st 
St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  conscientious  worker, 
understands  the  line  thoroughly,  desires  es¬ 
tate  position,  highly  recommended;  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  7962,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  estate  superintendent,  wishes 
position:  American,  married,  life  experience, 
capable,  references.  ADVERTISER  8003.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  single,  middle-aged,  do  not  drink 
or  smoke,  good  milker,  wants  position  on  private 
gentleman’s  place,  to  take  cows  and  stable  work; 
no  field  work:  first-class  references;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8005,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  tractor  driver,  March 
or  April,  references  exchanged;  wages  $90 
per  month;  New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  graduate,  single;  A-l 
egg  producer,  chick  raiser,  authority  on  feeds 
and  feeding;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  poultryman  open  permanent  position 
March  1  or  little  before;  experienced  all 
branches;  capable  assuming  responsibility; 
walling  to  please;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  mar¬ 
ried;  state  wages,  BROOKFIELD  FARM, 
Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
poultry  work,  also  game  raising,  produce  finest 
dressed  poultry;  satisfactory  results  in  egg 
production;  14  years  experience,  also  agricul¬ 
tural  school  training;  references  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  7996,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY'  fanner  desires  position  as  manager  on 
private  estate;  44.  German;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences:  wife  board  help;  no  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  age  30,  desires  position  on  small 
poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  7992,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  poultry  manager  on  farm  oi*  es¬ 
tate;  Cornell  trained;  worked  as  assistant 
foreman  on  Cornell  farm:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7994,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  boy,  17,  wants  work  on  pro¬ 
gressive  farm;  Schenectady  or  Albany  Coun¬ 
ty.  WILF’RED  SISK,  R.  D.  6.  Box  181,'  Schen¬ 
ectady,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  college 
graduate,  desires  position  on  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7991.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  feeder  and  caretaker,  desires 
position  in  small  herd  of  purebred  cattle, 
Holsteins  or  Guernseys,  where  icsults  are  ap¬ 
preciated  ADVERTISER.  7987,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Vegetable  gardening  or  greenhouse 
work  on  private  place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON, 
54  Central  Are.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres  excellent  fruit  land; 

some  timber;  eight-acre  hearing  apple  or¬ 
chard;  two  acres  pears,  strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries;  splendid  building  site,  wonderful  view, 
healthful  climate:  within  60  miles  New  York 
City;  sacrifice  for  $10,000  to  close  an  estate. 
ADVERTISER  7952,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two-acre  poultry  farm,  near  sta¬ 
tion;  reasonable.  JOHN  DEHARDE,  Box  251, 
New  York  Ave.,  Huntington,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Country  village  residence  on  State 
road,  10  miles  from  Bridgeport;  16  rooms, 
partly  furnished:  fireplaces;  garage;  5  acres; 
American  neighborhood;  unparalleled  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  tea  rooms.  M1LON  HAWLEY, 
Stepney,  Conn. 


FARM  for  sale,  29  acres,  on  State  road  near 
Kingston;  10-room  house,  garage,  barns;  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  grapes.  FLIZABETH  WOL- 
TER,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  DELAWARE  State  road  farm;  33  acres; 

team,  equipment,  feed:  _  possession;  price 
$4,000,  cash  $500.  ADVERTISER  7972,  care 
Rural  New7- Yorker. 


WANTED — 4-6  acres  of  untillable  hill  land; 

preferably  brush  or  w7ooded ;  not  more  than 
25  miles  from  Newark.  .N.  J.  ADVERTISER 
8002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Excellent  situated  village  poultry 
farm,  6  acres,  Northern  New  Jersey,  65 
miles  from  New  York  City;  immediate  posses¬ 
sion;  for  particulars  address  owner.  C.  E. 
CHANDLER.  79  High  St..  Nntley,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  one-half  gallon, 
$1.50;  gallon,  $2.75,  delivered.  HARRY  J. 
BOREMAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat,  $6;  two, 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 

zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid,  $1; 

60-lb.  can,  $6,  here.  WOODWARD  &  EL¬ 
LIOTT,  Wilwana,  Pa. 


PEANUTS,  Jumbos,  runners,  mixed  new  farm¬ 
ers  stock,  machine  picked;  10  lbs.,  $1.50;  20 
lbs.,  $2.75;  50  lbs..  $6.50;  hand  picked,  10  lbs., 
$2:  20  lbs.,  $3.50;  50  lbs.,  $8,  charges  paid;  hun¬ 
dred  pound  lots  cheaper,  charges  collect.  J.  T. 
COUNCILL  S  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


1921  GRIMM  maple  syrup  evaporator  and 
utensils;  A-l  condition.  C.  P.  STOCKING, 
Wiliiamstown,  Mass. 


MIXED  honey,  goldenrod  or  buckwheat  flavor, 
60-lb.  can,  $5.50;  two  60’s,  $10,  f.o.b.  Parish; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  DR.  R.  S.  DAVEY, 
Parish,  N.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey,  60  lbs.,  $7.50.  WM.  BIGEL, 
Barrington,  Ill. 


TWO  Cyphers  incubators  for  sale  cheap;  both 
machines  guaranteed  in  perfect  condition. 
TRAIL’S  END  POULTRY  FARM.  Gordonsville, 
Va. 


COMMERCIAL  poultry  farm,  35  miles  from 
New  York,  20  acres,  2  000  high-grade  laying 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens;  excellent  buildings, 
incubator,  all  kinds  of  machinery;  beautiful  7- 
rooni  house,  all  improvements;  price  reason¬ 
able:  wonderful  opportunity :  write  for  details. 
ADVERTISER  8006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL  or  rent,  79  acres,  Delaware  River  flat, 
level,  very  desirable  for  camp,  general  farm¬ 
ing,  hogs,  chickens  or  hunting  dogs;  all  kinds 
fruit  trees,  strawberries.  grapes,  aspara¬ 
gus;  8-room  house,  barns,  chicken  houses,  ma¬ 
chines  and  tools  near  station  and  town;  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  RIVERSIDE  FARM,  Pond  Ed¬ 
dy,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


A  HOME  and  going  business,  fully  equipped 
poultry  plant,  located  in  the  best  poultry  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  country:  5-room  and  batli  bungalow; 
all  improvements;  S00  laying  birds:  price  $9,800, 
reasonable  cash.  ROBERT  A.  SELMAR,  Elmer 
Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 11-acre  farm,  5-room  house,  barn, 
chicken  coop,  1  cow7,  35  chickens,  200  grape¬ 
vines:  flour  miles  from  Bound  P.rook  station: 
price  $5,800.  ANTON  WOLF,  Box  84.  Martins¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 193  acres  consisting  of  wood,  pas¬ 
ture  and  plow  land  stock  and  implements. 
J.  G.  LINES,  R.  D  2,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six  acre-  of  land  suitable  for  a 
building  site.  FRANK  ERWIN.  Lake  Hoad, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  Orange  County  dairy  farm, 
330  acres,  50-cow  barn,  2  houses,  spring  water 
in  barn.  MRS.  FRANK  D.  MYERS,  State 
Hill,  N.  Y. 

t— — - — — - 

EXPERIENCED  fanner  with  own  help  wants 
a  farm  with  25  to  40  cows,  on  share  or  as 
working  foreman;  April  1  or  sooner  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  nice  well  fruited  farms,  two  new  houses, 
9,000  grapevines  and  other  fruit;  for  particu¬ 
lars,  write  JULIUS  HOFF,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm, 
nicely  located  in  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt; 
18  acres  grapes,  6  acres  apples,  15  acres  young 
timber;  price  $100  per  acre.  WM,  A.  PUT¬ 
NAM,  Porestville,  N.  Y. 


VERY  choice  Vermont  maple  syrup  in  1-gal. 

cans.  $2.75  per  can;  good  maple  sugar  in  5 
and  10-lb.  pails  at  35c  per  pound,  f.o.b.  Rupert, 
Vt. ;  remit  with  order.  JAY'  T.  SMITH,  Rupert. 
Vt. 


FOR  SALE— Mann’s  bone  cutter  No.  7,  fine 
condition,  two  extra  knives.  $12;  Coleman 
i  lantern,  $4.  FLOYD  SISSON,  Lutheranville, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy,  Currier  and  Currier  and  Ives 
old-fashion  colored  prints;  wrrite  me  what  you 
have.  HOWARD  LEWIS,  516  Dillaye  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid:  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $3.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones;  60 
lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.80:  buckwheat,  $6;  two. 
$10.80.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — No.  7  Newtown  coal  brooder  stove, 
used  twice;  guaranteed  perfect.  $15.  A. 
CORNELL,  305  Union  Ave.,  Lvnhrook,  L.  1 

n.  y. 


HONEY,  finest  quality  clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.15; 

buckwheat,  $1,  delivered  third  zone:  comb 
honey,  buckwheat  and  amber.  $4  case  (24  sec¬ 
tions),  f.o.b  here.  EDWARD  REDDOUT, 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-pieked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and. 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom:  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2(1.  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid:  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2.  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  buckwheat  honey,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10 
lbs..  $1.65,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  153 . 
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A  Farmer’s  Rubber  Footwear  should  always 

give  Wear  and  Comfort 

It  is  on  a  farmer  ’s  feet  that  (i  Ball- Band’’  Rubber  Footwear  Stands  the  Test 


Footwear  comfort  is  dollars  and  cents 
on  the  farm,  because  a  farmer’s  feet,  as 
well  as  liis  hands  and  head,  help  him  to 
produce.  He  has  to  be  on  his  feet  most 
of  the  time. 

And  lie  must  come  and  go  in  all  sorts 
of  weather,  and  overall  sorts  of  ground. 
He  has  no  time  to  pick  his  way  around 
mud,  slush,  ice  or  snow.  He  cannot  stay 
indoors  just  because  there  is  a  storm 
outside. 

Leaky  boots  or  arctics  that  are  not 
warm  are  worse  than  none  at  all.  No 
farmer  can  work  at  his  best  when  his 
feet  are  wet  or  cold.  And  rubber  foot- 


The  surest  way  to  have  rubber  foot- 
wear  that  will  keep  your  feet  warm  and 
dry  in  cold  and  wet  is  to  ask  for  “Ball- 
Band”  and  look  for  the  Red  Ball  Trade 
Mark.  Rubber  Footwear  bearing  that 
Trade  Mark  fits. 

“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear 
stands  the  gafF  of  farm  work 

But  you  get  more  than  comfort  and  fit 
in  “Ball-Band”  Footwear.  You  get 
MORE  DAYS  WEAR  in  addition. 
Every  pair  is  built  to  stand  the  gaff  of 
farm  life. 


know  about  boots  and  arctics  and  other 
styles  of  rubbers  bearing  the  Red  Ball 
Trade  Mark.  Let  them  tell  you  how  to 
get  “more  days  wear”;  many  will  tell 
you  that  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
before  them  wore  “Ball -Band.”  For 
more  than  a  quarter  century  millions  of 
farmers  have  been  getting  more  days 
wear  out  of  “Ball-Band”  Footwear. 

Every  article  of  “Ball-Band”  Rubber 
and  Woolen  Footwear  has  the  Red  Ball 
Trade  Mark.  Look  for  it  to  be  sure  that 
you  are  gett  ing  the  genuine“Ball-Band .  ’  ’ 


He  gets  year  Wound  use 
out  of  “Bail-Band” 

Danville,  III.,  Augusts,  1925. 

I  get  year  ’round  service  out  of  “Ball-Band”  goods 
because  I’m  out  in  the  dew  a  lot  in  good  weather  and 
around  the  stock  farm  in  bad  weather.  I’ve  got  to 
have  good  boots.  I  farm  400  acres,  feed  150  head  of 
hogs,  20  sheep,  10  or  12  horses  and  milk  a  dozen 
dairy  cows.  “Ball-Band”'  keeps  my  feet  dry  and 
warm  no  matter  how  hard  the  going  and  I’m  all  for 
the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark.  P.  N.  VALENTINE. 


Senator  Shaff ,  of  Iowa,  wears 
“Ball-Band”  on  his  dairy  farm 

Shaffton,  Iowa,  August  13,  1925. 

I  have  used“Ball-Ba  nd”  Rubber  F  ootwearf  or  several 
years,  and  am  certainly  highly  pleased.  I  have  used 
the  high-topped  rubber  boots  for  hunting  and  use 
about  the  farm.  They  have  suited  me  for  two  very 
good  reasons:  first,  they  are  very  light  and  comfort¬ 
able  to  wear,  and  second,  they  resist  hard  usage  in 
splendid  shape.  What  applies  to  the  boots  is  equally 
true  of  the  other  rubber  footwear  “Ball-Band”  puts 
out.  I  use  the  high-top  overshoes  in  the  winter,  and 
besides  the  qualities  already  mentioned,  they  are 
excellent  to  keep  one’s  feet  warm.  J.  O.  SHAPF. 


wear  that  does  not  fit  makes  sore,  tired 
feet,  and  when  a  farmer’s  feet  hurt 
chores  are  irksome. 


Read  what  two  farmers  say  below 
regarding  their  experience  with  “Ball- 
Band.”  Ask  your  neighbors  what  they 


A  FREE  BOOKLET 

“More  Days  Wear” 

If  the  stores  where  you  usually 
buy  do  not  sell  “Ball-Band”  Rub¬ 
ber  and  Woolen  Footwear,  write 
us.  We  will  send  you  the  name  of 
a  dealer  who  can  supply  you.  Our 
free  booklet,  “More  Days  Wear,” 
shows  many  kinds  of  Boots,  Are- 
tics,  Light  Rubbers,  Galoshes, 
Work  Shoes,  Sport  Shoes,  Wool 
Boots  and  Socks — something  for 
every  member  of  the  family. 


Look for  the 
RED  BALL 


BALL-BAND” 

Rubber  &  Woolen 

FOOTWEAR 


We  make  nothing  but  footwear 
and  we  know  how 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

333  WATER  STREET,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


“The  House  that  Pays 
Millions  for  Quality ” 


The  Brook  in  the  Pasture  Field 


Vol.  LXXXV  »>y  ThBBural  Publishing  Co.,  lannar'V *  *30  1  Q?fi  Entered  a.  Second-Class  Matter,  .Tune  2,  1879.  at  the  Po.t  A  n  n  A 
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This  Pioneer  New  England  Nursery 
Assures  Service  and  Satisfaction 


THIRTY-FIVE  years  ago  Barnes  Bros,  began 
growing  fruit  trees  at  Yalesville,  Conn.,  firm  in 
the  faith  that  New  England  could  prosper  in 
the  fruit  industry.  Year  by  year,  we  have  extended 
our  nurseries  and  built  up  an  organization  of  skilled 
workers  trained  to  teamwork.  Our  men  know  how 
to  grow  and  handle  Trees  and  Plants.  They  exercise 
the  greatest  care  to  keep  every  variety  true  to  name. 
They  grade  the  trees  accurately  and  pack  them  care¬ 
fully  so  that  they  may  reach  you  in  the  best  of  con¬ 
dition. 


Our  bud  stock  is  cut  from  bearing  orchards. 
Every  precaution  is  taken  to  keep  our  Trees  free  from 
disease.  Our  New  England  climate  assures  unusual 
hardiness. 

Our  large,  well-stocked  shipping  cellars  enables 
us  to  ship  Trees  at  any  time  you  may  desire,  even 
though  the  weather  conditions  may  not  permit  dig¬ 
ging.  Just  now,  our  lines  are  complete.  We  can 
give  you  better  service  and  a  fuller  assortment  if  you 
order  early.  Let  your  order  come  forward.  Name 
your  own  shipping  date. 


New  Cortland  Apple 

We  were  one  of  the  first  to  offer  Cortland  Trees  in  com¬ 
mercial  quantities.  Their  popularity  has  been  immense.  We 
have  prepared  a  large  stock  to  meet  the  demand  this  season. 
You  can  order  here  with  assurance  that  you  will  get  true-to- 
name  Cortland  stock,  carefully  grown  and  free  from  disease. 


3,000  Cherry  Trees 

Early  Richmond  and  Montmorency 

First-class  Trees  in  every  way.  On  lots  of  100  and  more, 
we  will  make  some  very  interesting  prices.  Write  for  them, 
stating  how  many  you  can  use. 


Barnes  Bros.  Special  Rose  Collections 

In  order  that  more  home  owners  may  know  the  pleasure  that  Roses  will  bring,  we  have  prepared  600  collections 
of  six  Roses  each  at  half-price  for  the  first  600  orders  received  with  remittances..  After  these  are  gone  we  shall  re¬ 
turn  all  orders  and  money  received.  No  changes  can  be  made  and  none  sent  C.O.D. 


Collection  A,  $2.50 

Six  Hardy  Field-Grown  Roses,  Postpaid 

1  American  Beauty  (Red)  1  Mad.  Caroline  Testout  (Pink) 

1  Frau  Karl  Druschki  (White)  1  Luxemburg  (Yellow) 

1  Paul  Neyron  (Pink)  1  Gen.  Jacqueminot  (Red) 

With  every  order  for  Two  Collections ,  we 
hardy,  always  in  bloom  from  June  till  frost. 


Collection  B,  $2.50 

Everblooming  Field-Grown  Roses,  Postpaid 

1  Gruss  en  Teplitz  (Red)  1  Pink  Radiance  (Pink) 

1  White  La  France  (White)  1  Red  Radiance  (Red) 

1  Ulrich  Brunner  (Red)  1  Etoile  de  Lyon  (Yellow) 

till  include  without  charge,  1  Baby  Orleans 
These  Collections  are  listed  at  $4.50  each. 


Collection  C-12  Strictly  First-Class  Largest  Size  Trees 

These  trees  are  too  large  to  send  by  parcel  post ;  we  will  ship  them  by  express  prepaid  for  only  $5.50 

1  Rome  Beauty  Apple  1  Clapp’s  Favorite  Pear  1  Napoleon  Cherry  1  Belle  of  Georgia  Peach 

1  Delicious  Apple  1  Duchess  1  Damson  Plum  1  Rochester  Peach 

1  Red  Astrachan  1  German  Prune  Plum  I  Lombard  Plum  1  E.  Richmond  Cherry 

These  12  Trees  are  listed  at  $12.50;  you  save  $7.00  by  ordering  now 

Write  for  3  Helpful  Books,  FREE— Get  our  complete  Price  List 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Go.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery— Established  1890 
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We  have  to  build  an  icehouse.  Which  would  you  ad¬ 
vise,  wood,  concrete,  stone  and  concrete,  or  concrete 
hollow  tile?  The  keeping  of  the  ice  is  the  first  consid¬ 
eration  ;  next  the  durability  of  the  material  of  the 
building.  This  house  will  have  either  slate  or  asbes¬ 
tos  shingles  for  the  roof.  H.  L.  c. 

Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

FARM  NECESSITY.— Probably  no¬ 
where  else  is  a  means  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  low  temperature  of  as  much 
value  as  on  the  farm.  Farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  largely  perishable,  and  many 
of  them,  as  milk  and  cream,  must  be 
cooled  quickly  and  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  to  se¬ 
cure  and  preserve  the  best  flavor.  Notwithstanding 
this  handicap  milk  and  cream  from  Northern  New 
York  are  daily  shipped  to  the  city,  300  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  While  rapid  transit  plays  its  part,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  project  is  secured  only  through  the 
liberal  use  of  ice.  A  supply  of  ice  also  adds  to  farm 
comfort.  It  makes  possible  a  greater  use  of  fresh 
meats  and  fruits,  and  permits  daily  serving  of  ice 
cream,  or  other  frozen  desserts,  and  the  cold  drinks 
which  are  so  appealing  in  the  hot  days  of  haying 
and  harvesting.  In  case  of  sickness  ice  may  be 
invaluable. 

SOURCES  OF  ICE  SUPPLY.— Unlike  our  town 
friends,  wre  have  no  iceman  to  pay  daily  visits  to 
the  icebox  and  keep  it  replenished.  We  must  cut 
and  store  our  own  supply.  Throughout  most  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States  this  is  possible, 
and  in  many  sections  two  or  more  cuttings  can  be 
made  in  a  single  season.  Usually  ice  can  be  cut 
from  a  lake  or  pond,  or  pools  in  a  nearby  stream, 
but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  or  desirable  to  make 
an  artificial  pond  by  damming  and  enlarging  a 
.small  stream.  Such  a  pond  need  not  be  large.  A 
ton  of  ice  can  be  cut  from  a  space  a  little  less  than 
5  x  12  ft.  when  the  ice  is  1  ft.  in  thickness.  Assum¬ 
ing  the  thickness  of  the  ice  to  be  1  ft.  the  required 

cutting  surface  of  the  pond  can  be  de- _  _ 

termined  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  tons  needed  by  60.  This  will  give 
the  surface  of  the  pond  in  square  feet. 

Where  two  cuttings  can  be  relied  upon 
this  area  may  be  divided  by  two.  A 
pond  for  ice  cutting  need  not  be  deep ; 

3  to  4  ft.  is  sufficient.  Area  rather 
than  depth  is  required.  Almost  any 
spring  or  small  stream  will  supply  a 
pond  of  this  kind  if  a  tight  dam  is 
provided.  Due  to  the  Fall  rains  a  very 
small  stream  will  furnish  sufficient 
wafer.  The  best  type  of  dam  is  of 
concrete,  but  dams  of  masonry,  logs, 
planks  and  earth  are  all  doing  good 
service.  The  main  thing  is  to  make 
the  dam  substantial  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  the  weight  of  water,  and  to  see 
■that  it  extends  far  enough  into  the 
bed  of  the  stream  and  its  banks  to 
prevent  leakage  around  or  under  it. 

If  an  earthen  darn  is  used  a  spillway 
of  plank  or  concrete  must  be  provided, 
sufficiently  large  to  carry  ail  of  the 
flood  water;  otherwise  the  dam  will 
be  washed  out  during  Spring  freshets. 

A  gate  should  also  be  provided  through 
which  the  pond  can  be  drained  during 
the  Summer  months  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  water  weeds  and  slimes 
common  to  shallow,  stagnant  pools. 

QUANTITY  OF  ICE  REQUIRED.— 

The  quantity  of  ice  required  for  a 
given  farm  will  depend  upon  a  number 
of  factors.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
number  of  cows  kept,  the  method  of 
handling  the  milk,  the  care  exercised 
in  using  ice  and  the  method  of  pack¬ 
ing.  Where  a  reasonably  good  ice¬ 
house  ds  provided  and  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  ice  lost  through  melt¬ 
ing,  about  one-half  ton  per  cow  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cool  the  cream  and  keep  it 
at  a  reasonable  temperature  for  de¬ 
livery  during  the  hot  Summer  months. 

This  is  equivalent  to  a  little  more  than 
five  cakes  per  cow  when  cut  22  in. 
square  from  ice  1  ft.  in  thickness. 

Where  whole  milk  is  handled  about 
three  times  this  quantity  will  be 
needed.  Where  properly  insulated 


and  covered  cooling  tanks  are  used,  preventing 
waste,  the  above  estimate  will  permit  a  reasonable 
household  use  as  well.  Where  ice  is  stored  for 
household  use  only  from  two  to  five  tons  will  be 
required.  As  an  example,  assume  a  25-cow  dairy 
from  which  the  cream  is  sold.  Allowing  one-half 
ton  per  cow,  12 y2  tons  will  be  required.  This  is 
equivalent  to  approximately  12S  cakes  of  12-in.  ice 
cut  22  in.  square.  This  quantity  of  ice  could  be  cut 
from  a  pond  20  x  22  ft.  in  size,  or  if  two  cuttings 
were  made  a  pond  with  a  cutting  area  of  14  xlG  ft. 
would  be  large  enough.  The  following  table,  taken 
from  Farmers’  Bulletin  623,  “Ice  Houses  and  the 


Use  of  Ice  on  the  Dairy  Farm,”  gives  the  number 
of  cakes  per  ton  and  the  cutting  area  required  per 
ton  for  ice  of  various  thicknesses. 


Thickness  of 

Number  of  Oakes 

Cutting  Space 

Ice 

Required  Per  Ton 

Required  Per  Ton 

4  in. 

31.3 

105.4  sq.  ft. 

6  in. 

20.9 

70.2  sq.  ft. 

8  in. 

15.6 

52.6  sq.  it. 

10  in. 

12.5 

42.1  sq.  ft. 

12  in. 

10.4 

35.1  sq.  ft. 

14  in. 

8.9 

30.1  sq.  ft. 

16  in. 

7.8 

26.3  sq.  ft. 

18  in. 

6.9 

23.4  sq.  ft. 

20  in. 

6.3 

21.1  sq.  ft. 

22  in. 

5.7 

191  sq.  ft. 

Where  it  : 

is  desired  to  make 

a  second  cutting 

freezing  can  be  hastened  by  keeping  the  surface  free 

from  snow. 

A  covering  of  snow 

acts  as  a  blanket 

and  prevents  rapid  freezing. 

CUTTING  THE  ICE. — Where  there  is  much  ice  to 

be  cut  in  a 

neighborhood  it  is 

usually  a  paying 

Cheap  and  Efficient  Farm  Ice-house.  Fig.  44 


Concrete  dam  on  Cook-Blodgett  certified  milk  farm,  Denmark,  'N.  Y.  Note  gateway 
in  the  center  of  the  dam  for  draining  during  the  Summer  and  spillway  just  above  it. 
The  pond  bottom  can  be  mowed  before  filling.  Fig.  45. 


Concrete  dam  in  creek  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y.  A  mud  sill  extends  across  the  bottom 
of  the  opening  and  planks  are  inserted  to  raise  the  water  and 
form  a  pond  for  ice  cutting.  Fig.  46. 


proposition  for  some  one  to  purchase  an  ice  cutting 
outfit  and  cut  for  the  others  at  a  nominal  figure 
that  will  pay  him  for  liis  time  and  the  interest  and 
upkeep  on  the  outfit.  Where  but  a  small  supply  is 
to  be  cut,  however,  one  can  get  along  with  few  and 
simple  tools.  Ice  can  be  harvested  with  an  ice  saw 
and  an  outfit  of  tongs.  A  loading  slide  is  a  great 
convenience.  Care  should  be  exercised  when  cut¬ 
ting  to  get  the  cakes  square  and  of  uniform  size. 
They  will  pack  much  easier  and  the  ice  will  keep 
better  if  this  precaution  is  taken. 

COST  OF  HARVESTING.— The  cost  of  harvest¬ 
ing  will  vary  with  conditions  and  no  definite  amount 
can  be  (given.  Usually  however  a  man  can  be  se¬ 
cured  to  cut  and  help  load  it  for  five  cents  per 
cake.  With  ice  1  ft.  thick  this  will  amount  to  a 
little  more  than  50  cents  per  ton — about  25  cents 
per  cow  where  cream  only  is  sold. 

STORING  THE  ICE. — Ice  can  be  kept  in  almost 
any  place,  provided  it  is  surrounded 
with  sufficient  insulation  to  keep  the 
heat  from  penetrating  to  the  ice  pile. 
For  convenience,  however,  some  form 
of  ice-house  should  be  provided.  In 
general,  for  farm  use  this  should  be  as 
cheaply  and  simply  made  as  possible. 
Single-boarded  walls,  only  sufficiently 
tight  to  retain  the  sawdust,  and  a  shin¬ 
gled  roof  to  keep  the  warm  rains  from 
falling  on  the  ice  pile,  are  all  that  is 
required.  Concrete,  either  in  the  form 
of  blocks  or  monolithic  walls,  can  be 
used,  and  has  the  virtue  of  long  life, 
not  being  affected  by  the  dampness. 
Like  the  single  wood  wall  provision 
must  be  made  for  a  covering  of  saw¬ 
dust  or  planer  Shavings  about  the  ice 
pile. 

TYPE  OF  HOUSE. — A  well-drained 
location  should  be  chosen,  convenient 
to  the  place  where  the  ice  is  to  be 
used.  Shade  is  an  advantage,  but  a 
dense  growth  of  trees,  shutting  off  the 
winds  which  aid  in  ventilation  and  in 
keeping  the  packing  material  dry. 
should  be  avoided.  An  ice  pile  made 
in  the  form  of  a  cube  will  expose  the 
least  outside  surface  to  heat,  and  will 
require  the  least  material  for  covering, 
therefore  the  ice-house,  especially 
When  small,  should  approximate  this 
shape  closely.  A  gable  roof  is  best  as 
it  provides  more  working  space  when 
packing  the  upper  layers.  The  roof 
is  the  hottest  part  of  the  building  and 
the  gable  construction  keeps  it  well 
above  the  ice  pile.  The  upper  parts  of 
the  gable  ends  should  be  left  open. 
This  permits  a  circulation  of  air  over 
the  ice  pile.  Openings  above  the  plates 
beneath  the  eaves,  help  in  keeping  up 
this  circulation,  and  carrying  away  the 
heated  air  beneath  the  roof.  Any  type 
of  roof  covering  can  be  used.  Where 
rough,  scrap  lumber  is  used  for  con¬ 
struction  and  the  roof  pitch  is  one- 
third  or  greater,  shingles  are  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  They  can  be 
used  successfully  on  rough  roofing  ma¬ 
terial  and  shield  the  interior  from 
heat  better  than  paper  or  metal  roof- 
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in-g.  The  house  shown  in  Fig.  44  has  much  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it.  It  is  built  on  cedar  posts,  and  need  cost 
hut  little.  The  door  is  made  continuous  and  as  it 
is  filled  boards  are  laid  across  inside  and  held  in 
place  by  the  packing  material  used.  If  desired  mud 
sills  made  from  well  creosoted  planks  can  be  laid  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  ground  and  studding  placed  upon 
them  to  support  the  side  walls.  Or  a  trench  can 
be  dug  and  a  concrete  foundation  made  to  carry 
the  sills. 

SIZE  OF  THE  ICE-HOUSE.— The  size  of  the  ice¬ 
house  can  be  determined  after  the  purposes  for 
which  the  ice  is  to  be  used  are  decided.  Solid  ice 
weighs  57.5  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  will  run  about 
35  cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  In  packing,  however,  it 
is  impossible  to  get  the  ice  cakes  solid,  and  it  is 
customary  to  allow  from  40  to  45  cubic  feet  per 
ton.  To  this  must  be  added  at  least  a  foot  on  all 
sides  to  provide  space  for  packing  material.  For 
example  the  1214-ton  ice  supply  computed  for  the 
25-cow  dairy  would  require  a  house  of  500  cubic 
feet  capacity  plus  the  space  of  1  ft.  on  all  sides  of 
the  ice  pile  for  packing.  A  building  10  x  10  ft.  high, 
inside  measurements,  would  meet  these  conditions. 
The  following  table,  adapted  from  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  107S,  •‘Harvesting  the  Ice  Crop,”  gives  the  in¬ 
side  dimensions  of  houses  for  various  quantities 
of  ice : 


Quantity  of 

Length 

Width 

Height 

lee,  Tons 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

10 

12 

9 

9 

20 

16  ■ 

10 

10 

25 

16 

12 

10 

30 

16 

12 

12 

40 

20 

12 

12 

50 

IS 

14 

14 

PACKING. — Proper  packing  of  the  ice  will  do 
much  toward  keeping  it.  Heat  must  be  kept  from 
it.  This  is  done  by  covering  the  ice  pile  on  all  sides 
with  a  blanket  of  sawdust  or  planer  shavings, 
termed  heat  insulation.  Sawdust  and  planer  shav¬ 
ings  act  as  heat  insulators,  and  resist  the  passage  of 
heat  through  them  only  because  of  their  porous  na¬ 
ture;  the  little  air  pockets  keep  the  heat  from 
passing  through,  while  the  little  particles  of  wood 
fiber  prevent  the  circulation  of  air  between  the 
warm  outside  surface  of  the  insulation  and  the 
cooled  side  next  to  the  ice.  The  porous  nature  of 
the  insulating  material  is  at  its  best  only  when  the 
material  is  dry  and  for  this  reason  good  drainage 
must  be  provided.  Where  natural  drainage  is  likely 
to  be  defective  a  fill  of  cinders  or  gravel  can  be 
miade  as  shown  in  the  sketch  and  the  low  point 
topped  by  a  tile.  A  layer  of  sawdust  or  shavings,  at 
least  1  ft.  in  thickness,  should  be  placed  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  and  the  ice  pile  made  as  compact  as 
possible  upon  it.  Where  the  cakes  are  irregular 
they  should  be  fitted  with  an  ax  or  spud.  Holes  ex¬ 
tending  up  through  the  pile  form  passages  through 
which  air  circulates  and  melts  the  ice.  When  pack¬ 
ing  material  around  the  sides  of  the  pile  see  that 
it  is  done  thoroughly.  A  small  hole  left  here  per¬ 
mits  the  cold  and  heavy  air  from  the  interior  of  the 
pile  to  flow  out.  Warm  air  is  drawn  in  at  the  top 
of  the  pile  to  replace  it  and  rapid  melting  follows. 

The  following  bulletins  contain  detailed  directions 
for  building  ice-houses  and  harvesting  ice.  They 
can  be  obtained  upon  request,  and  should  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  anyone  planning  work  of  this  kind. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  1078,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D1.  C. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  623,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  1).  C. 

The  Farm  lee  Supply,  Besson  135.  Cornell  Reading 
Course  for  the  Farm,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Publications  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  111 
West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ice  is  a  sure  crop.  It  is  cheaply  harvested  and 
easily  stored,  and  if  cut  from  a  pure  source  its  use 
is  sure  to  result  in  both  profit  and  pleasure. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH. 


Glycerine  in  the  Radiator  Mixture 

TSome  weeks  ago  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Winchell  advised 
a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  as  a  cooling  mixture 
in  the  automobile  radiator — giving  reasons  for  his 
statement.  Several  readers  were  inclined  to  criticize 
such  a  statement  on  the  ground  that  glycerine  will  in¬ 
jure  the  rubber  parts  or  connections  of  the  car,  and 
that  alcohol  is  safer,  better  and  cheaper.  Mr.  Win¬ 
chell,  after  making  careful  tests,  continues  to  advise 
the  use  of  glycerine.  He  thinks  that  perhaps  the  make 
of  the  car  and  its  peculiar  mechanism  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  deciding.  In  order  to  get  at  the  question  from 
ali  its  angles  we  have  asked  the  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  about  it.  Here  follow  some  of  their  com¬ 
ments.  Some  of  our  people  say  that  they  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  buy  glycerine  in  the  ordinary  markets.  There 
are,  we  understand,  several  forms  of  it  sold  under 
trade  names.] 

WE  recommend  an  anti-freeze  solution  com¬ 
posed  of  60%  water,  10%  glycerine  and  30% 
alcohol,  the  freezing  point  being  approximately  8° 


below  zero.  Since  the  alcohol  evaporates  more 
quickly  than  water,  the  solution  ay  ill  become  in¬ 
effective  unless  more  alcohol  is  added  from  time  to 
time.  The  purpose  of  adding  10%  glycerine  is  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  retard  evaporation. 

We  show  below  table  giving  the  alcohol  solution 
and  percentage  at  various  freezing  points: 

Alcohol  Freezing  Point  Specific  Gravity 

20%  13°  above  zero  .974 

30  3°  ”  ”  .964 

40  23°  below  ”  .953 

50  34°  ”  ”  .936 

An  all  glycerine  solution  is  far  more  expensive 
than  the  solution  we  advocate,  and  an  objection  to 
glycerine  alone  is  the  fact  that  it  has  a  higher  boil¬ 
ing  point  than  water,  and  it  might  prove  in  some 
cases  injurious  to  the  'motor.  It  also  has  a  slightly 
injurious  effect  on  rubber,  and  if  used  in  the  Ford 
cooling  system  entirely  as  au  anti-freezing  solution, 
will  exert  a  tendency  to  injure  the  hose  connections. 
Owing  to  its  fatty  substance  it  might  also  gum  up 
the  radiator  tubes.  Glycerine  and  water  alone  is  not 
advisable,  as  this  solution  will  form  crystals  at 
temperatures  slightly  lower  than  zero,  hence  the 
necessity  of  adding  alcohol. 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY. 


The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company  recommends  a 
solution  of  glycerine  and  water,  the  proportions  by 
volume  being: 


Glycerine  Water  Freezing  Point 

30%  70%  12°  above 

40%  60%  2°  below 

45%  55%  8°  below 

In  using  glycerine  we  suggest  that  the  inside  of 
the  rubber  hose  connections  tie  shellacked.  This  will 
prevent  any  leakage  at  the  joints  and  relieve  en- 


The  colt  comes  home.  Not  many  colts  are  now  raised 
on  New  York  farms,  but  they  are  good  companions 
for  the  children  anywhere. 

tirely  the  possibility  of  any  damage  to  the  rubber, 
which,  if  present  at  all,  is  very  slight. 

The  use  of  glycerine  mixture  over  alcohol  is 
recommended  for  the  reason  that  the  boiling  point 
of  alcohol  is  identically  the  same  as  the  proper  run¬ 
ning  temperature  of  the  motor.  This  being  true  it 
is  evident  that  the  alcohol  must  be  practically  boil¬ 
ing  before  the  motor  has  reached  a  Summer  temper¬ 
ature,  and  if  this  temperature  is  maintained  and  the 
alcohol  solution  continues  to  boil,  the  alcohol  of 
course  evaporates  aud  the  solution  loses  its  advan¬ 
tage  as  an  anti-freeze.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  of  the  glycerine  solution  is  well  above  that 
of  a  proper  motor  temperature  and  the  boiling  does 
not  in  any  way  barm  the  solution.  I11  fact,  the  solu¬ 
tion  can  be  drained  off  at  the  end  of  the  season  and 
used  over  again,  which  lessens  its  final  cost. 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  glycerine 
solutions  as  an  anti-freeze  medium  iu  the  circulat¬ 
ing  system  employed  on  Hudson  and  Essex  cars.  It 
is  of  course  recognized  that  glycerine  has  more  effect 
on  lnibher  than  water,  or  possibly  even  alcohol,  but 
nevertheless  the  action  is  slight  and  if  the  hose  con¬ 
nections  are  in  reasonably  good  condition  they  will 
last  throughout  the  season  without  trouble.  Glycer¬ 
ine  solutions,  however,  have  the  properties  of  work¬ 
ing  into  minute  crevices ;  hence  while  using  it  the 
motor  should  be  occasionally  inspected  for  leaks  in 
erder  to  prevent  loss  of  the  solution. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY. 

We  recommend  the  use  of  ethylene  glycol  as  a 
suitable  and  safe  anti-freeze.  This  is  similar  to  a 
glycerine  composition  but  is  superior  in  that  it  does 
not  cause  the  water  in  the  system  to  boil  so  readily. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS, 

We  are  very  pleased  to  inform  you  that  our 
metallurgical  department  have  been  running  some 


tests  in  this  connection,  and  they  find  that  with  a 
distilled  commercial  'glycerine  that  is  free  fi’om  im¬ 
purities  such  as  acids,  salt  and  alkali,  the  car  owner 
will  experience  no  particular  difficulty  with  this 
kind  of  glycerine  causing  corrosion  or  deteriorating 
the  rubber  hose  connections  about  the  engine  to  any 
great  extent.  It  is  the  crude  glycerine  that  has  been 
particularly  injurious  to  radiators  and  copper  gas¬ 
kets,  as  well  as  causing  early  failure  of  the  hose 
connections.  dodge  brothers,  inc. 

The  recommendation  for  uou-freezing  solution  for 
the  cooling  system  in  Nash  cars  is  35%  alcohol  and 
65%  water.  This  solution  will  not  freeze  to  10° 
below  zero.  -We  are  not  aware  'that  glycerine  has 
any  effect  upon  the  rubber  hose  or  other  parts,  but 
there  are  conditions  under  which  it  probably  soft¬ 
ens  the  packings  and  gaskets  to  an  extent  which  may 
permit  leakage. 

THE  NASH  MOTOR  COMPANY. 


Why  Not  Sell  Eastern  Apples? 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  one  of  our  readers  called 
attention  to  a  firm  in  New  Jersey  which  dis¬ 
tributes  a  circular  offering  Western  apples  for  sale — 
and  praising  them  highly.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
a  business  house  on  the  Pacific  coast  “booming” 
Eastern  apples  in  this  way — -though  they  might  be 
of  superior  quality.  We  wrote  this  New  Jersey  con¬ 
cern  pointing  out -the  high  quality  of  Eastern  apples 
and  asking  why  they  do  not  patronize  home 
industry.  Some  of  our  apple  growers  will  want  to 
know  what  they  have  to  say : — 


“I  note  what  you  have  to  say  with  reference  to 
our  eastern  apples.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  our  eastern  fruit  as  com¬ 
pared  with  some  of  our  western  fruit.  You  may  be 
correct  in  saying  that  our  eastern  fruit  is  of  better 
flavor,  although  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  room 
for  argument,  even  on  that  point.  As  regards  color,  I 
cannot  quite  agree  with  you,  as  our  western  fruit  is 
particularly  noted  for  its  high  color  and  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  apples  which  we  sell,  are  principally, 
Stayman,  Jonathan  and  Spitzenberg.  We  sell  these 
in  only  one  size,  the  88’s.  We  find  them  very  popular 
with  our  customers.  In  fact  we  have  never  had  a 
complaint.  The  western  packer  is  very  careful  in  his 
selection  of  fruit,  and  for  this  particular  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  I  believe  is  'a  better  salesman  than  our  east¬ 
ern  growers.  If  your  correspondent  or  any  other 
grower  can  -show  us  fruit  of  the  same  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  size  and  quality,  we  would  be  inclined  to 
patronize  our  eastern  fruits.  It  has  not  been  proven  to 
us  to  date,  but  our  minds  are  always  open  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  A  certain  amount  of  pride  in  one’s  own  home 
Section  and  its  products  is  desirable.  I  admire  the 
man  who  sticks  up  for  his  own  goods,  hut  I  expect  him 
to  be  able  to  prove  his  claims,  in  case  proof  is  demand¬ 
ed.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  points  necessary  in  good 
salesmanship.  Your  winter  can  blame  no  one  but  him¬ 
self,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  members  of  his  own 
fraternity,  because  it  is  up  to  them  to  sell  their  idea 
to  the  eastern  people.  I  am  ready  to  be  shown. 

w.  B.  F. 


Development  of  the  Auto  Bus 

WHEN  the  trolleys  or  electric  street  railroads 
were  first  being  built  great  things  were  pre¬ 
dicted  for  them.  They  were  to  drive  the  steam 
railroads  out  of  business  on  all  short  hauls  and 
change  society  generally.  Now  the  trolleys  are  in 
trouble — a  new  transportation  king  has  arisen.  The 
“bus”  or  large  gasoline  carriage  has  come  into  use 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  more 
trolley  lines  are  ever  started  in  the  East.  All  around 
New  York  for  a  distance  of  40  miles  these  busses  are 
running  regularly.  They  are  neat,  rapid  and  safe, 
where  the  roads  are  good,  and  they  compete  in  price 
with  the  railroads.  The  latter  have  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  opposing  a  franchise  for  these  bus  lines,  but 
the  public  demands  this  new  service  and  sooner  or 
later  the  public  will  be  served  as  it  desires.  This 
service  is  extending  further  back  into  the  country 
and,  as  roads  are  improved,  it  will  spread  all  over 
the  land.  We  think,  too,  that  within  10  years  air 
service,  safe,  cheap  and  practical,  will  be  extended. 
What,  then  is  to  become  of  our  railroads?  Much 
of  the  present  short  haul  business  will  be  taken 
from  them;  they  will  retain  the  long  haul  passenger 
service,  and  the  freight.  A  large  part  of  this  freight 
service  is  now  devoted  to  hauling  coal  from  the 
mines  and  hauling  the  empty  ears  back.  The  future 
will  do  away  with  much  of  that.  In  years  to  come 
the  coal  will  be  burned  at  the  mine  to  develop  elec¬ 
tric  power  which  will  be  wired  about  the  land.  “/ 
don’t  believe  it!”  said  an  old  man  of  SO  the  other 
day.  Yet  he  later  admitted  that  70  years  ago  his 
father  said  the  same  thing  when  someone  told  him 
that  people  would  stop  using  wood  for  fuel  and  de¬ 
pend  on  black  stone  dug  out  of  the  earth  500  miles 
away.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  just  at  the  point 
where  we  are  changing  away  from  a  great  source  of 
power  which  we  have  known  for  years,  without 
jest  realizing  where  we  are  going. 
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Story  of  a  Small  Greenhouse 

CXW  THE  HOUSE  WAS  BUILT. — The  middle 
of  November,  and  I  am  still  working  in  the 
damip  cool  earth,  while  outside  I  see,  the  snow  and 
sleet  blowing  by.  A  year  ago  now  I  could  not  have 
had  this  pleasure,  as  I  was  then  just  beginning  the 
framework  of  my  little  greenhouse.  I  think  there 
must  be  a  lot  of  people  who  have  long  wanted  a 
small  greenhouse,  but  have  felt  that  they  could  not 
afford  one.  I  too  felt  the  same  way,  and  as  I  would 
read  about  a  certain  size  greenhouse  and  then  notice 
the  price  I  began  to  feel  the  way  when  I  could  en¬ 
joy  one  was  a  long  way  off.  However,  we  have  all 
learned  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  so  I 
got  price  lists  on  greenhouse  glass  and  cypress  roof 
bars  and  began  to  do  some  figuring. 

The  result  was  that  during  October,  1924,  I  began 
work  on  a  greenhouse  14  ft.  wide  by  30  ft.  long.  I 
first  dug  a  series  of  holes  about  2 y2  ft.  deep  for  the 
cedar  posts  which  were  to  be  the  supports  for  the 
sill  and  -sides.  At  the  bottom  of  each  hole  I  put 
a  little  cement  to  make  a  solid  bottom  for  the  posts 
to  rest  on.  I  expected  a  carpenter  to  come  and  as¬ 
sist  me  with  the  framing,  but  as  lie  did  not  show 
up  I  decided  to  do  it  myself.  After  placing  the 
posts  I  nailed  a  3x4  on  top  for  a  sill,  then  I  boarded 
up  the  sides  with  hemlock  boards  and  covered  this 
with  building  paper  and  shingles.  Putting  up  the 
rafters  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  work,  as  they 
had  to  be  correct,  as  they  were  to  carry  the  glass. 
This,  however,  was  accomplished  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  friend,  for  which  I  paid  a  small  sum.  As 
all  of  this  work  was  being  done  during  spare  time 
I  had  to  provide  a  light  to  work  by.  We  are  wired 
for  lights  in  the  house,  so  it  was  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  make  a  connection  in  the  attic  and  run 
two  wires  over  to  the  greenhouse.  These  wires  are 
still  in  use,  as  we  often  work  an  evening  in  the 
spring  and  Summer  and  need  the  light. 

GLAZING  AND  HEATING.— By  the  middle  of 
February  the  framework  was  ready  to  receive  the 
glass.  Here  is  where  I  had  a  little  help,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  be  ready  for  business  by  the  first  of 
March.  A  young  fellow  who  had  worked  for  me  in 
the  garden  laid  most  of  the  glass.  We  left  10  lights 
out  at  the  ridge,  one  of  which  is  used  for  the  stove 
pipe  and  the  rest  for  ventilation.  We  built  some 
ventilators  which  work  out  all  right.  March.  1st  we 
were  ready  to  put  in  one  of  these  old-fashioned 
wood  stoves,  like  those  they  used  to  use  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  red  ischoolhouse.  This  with  the  pipe  cost  me 
$6.50.  There  is  one  little  thing  which  anyone 
should  be  very  careful  about,  and  that  is  in  lapping 
the  glass,  do  not  allow  it  to  overlap  more  than 
x/4  in.  The  freezing  of  the  water  between  the  two 
lights  is  very  apt  to  break  the  glass.  I  am  learning 
this  by  experience,  as  we  overlapped  ours  more  than 
that.  You  will  find  it  very  helpful  if  you  can  get  a 
blue  print  of  a  standard  house  from  some  green¬ 
house  concern  should  you  want  to  build  one  your¬ 
self. 

STARTING  WORK.— As  soon  as  we  got  a  fire 
going  and  melted  out  the  snow  we  began  sowing 
seeds  in  flats  and  getting  ready  for  the  Spring  trade. 
Geranium  cuttings  were  purchased  and  repotted. 
By  the  middle  of  May  Ave  Avere  filled  up  with  groAV- 
ing  plants,  and  then  the  fun  began.  As  Ave  have 
been  growing  some  plants  for  sale  in  hotbeds  our 
customers  began  coming  for  things.  An  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  local  paper  brought  more,  and  soon 
sales  Avere  rushing.  We  were  more  than  surprised, 
and  to  keep  up  business  I  had  to  buy  from  a  flor¬ 
ist  in  the  next  town.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
Ave  made  enough  to  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  greenhouse,  which  Avas  slightly  over  $200.  Then 
too  we  have  had  lots  of  fun  doing  it.  You  see  my 
business  keeps  me  in  during  the  day,  so  this  kind 
of  a  side  line  is  just  play.  Now  when  others  are 
leaving  for  Florida  I  walk  into  my  greenhouse  on 
a  nice  sunny  day,  where  the  thermometer  reads 
seventy.  Things  are  growing,  I  am  happy  and  con¬ 
tented;  why  wish  for  more?  a  Vermonter. 


That  Teachers’  Retirement  Fund 

Tn  the  December  26  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  find  a 
statement  by  D.  B.  D„  page  1637.  that  may  lead  some 
to  think  that  the  district  actually  paid  $52,  in  the 
case  cited,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  teachers’  re¬ 
tirement  fund.  This  is  not  so,  four  per  cent  of  the 
previous  year’s  teachers’  salary  was  paid  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  by  the  previous  teacher.  Or  rather,  the  trustee 
deducted  four  percent  from  each  month’s  salary  when 
he  paid  his  teacher.  So  the  district  aided  the  retire¬ 
ment  fund  to  the  amount  of  $52  only.  The  above 
is  true  only  when  the  district  hires  a  teacher  who  be¬ 
longs  to  the  retirement  system.  If  the  teacher  does 
not  belong  to  this  system  the  district  pays  the  Avliole 
amount  in  this  case,  $52.  The  State  deducts  5.2  per¬ 
cent  as  D.  B.  D.  states.  It  is  up  to  the  trustee  to  hire 


a  teacher  who  will  contribute  the  four  per  cent  which 
belongs  to  the  district.  f.  h.  b. 

THE  sum  a  school  district  contributes  toward  the 
support  of  the  teachers’  retirement  fund  may  be 
fairly  illustrated  by  use  of  the  following:  For  con- 
Aenience  we  may  consider  that  a  school  district  pays 
the  teacher  $1,000  salary  a  year.  A  teacher  avIio 
belongs  to  the  retirement  system  contributes  to* 
ward  the  support  of  the  retirement  fund  by  sur¬ 
rendering  4%  of  her  salary  each  month,  which 
amount  as  witheld  by  the  trustee  and  retained  in  the 
district  treasury.  If  the  teacher  does  not  belong 


Framework  for  the  Small  Greenhouse.  Fig.  48 


to  the  retirement  system  the  trustee  cannot  make  a 
reduction  from  her  salary  on  this  account.  The 
Department  of  Education  deducts  from  the  public 
money  due  a  district  this  year  whatever  sum  the 
trustee  of  such  district  withheld  from  the  teacher’s 
salary  last  year. 

Now  the  fact  is,  the  above  contribution,  which  is 
made  entirely  by  the  teachers,  did  not  produce  suffi¬ 
cient  revenue  to  finance  the  retirement  of  •teachers. 


Approach  to  the  Greenhouse.  Fig.  49 

Much  more  money  was  needed.  As  a  solution  of  this 
financial  dufficulty  a  law  was  passed  to  provide 
that  school  districts  shall  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  the  teachers’  retirement  fund.  The 
exact  sum  Avhich  a  school  district  shall  contribute 
is  determined,  Avithin  limitations,  by  the  Teachers’ 
Retirement  Board.  During  the  past  two  years 
school  districts  have  been  assessed  an  amount  equiv- 


Tlie  Greenhouse  in  the  Summer  Garden.  Fig.  50 

alent  to  5.2%  of  the  salary  paid  the  teacher  on  the 
previous  year.  So  that  a  district  which  paid  its 
teacher  $1,000  salary  during  the  school  year  1923-24 
also  paid  $52  toward  the  support  of  the  teachers’ 
retirement  fund.  This  sum  ($52)  was  deducted  from 
the  public  money  normally  due  such  district  din¬ 
ing  the  Spring  term  of  1925.  School  districts  are 
required  to  make  this  contribution  Avhether  the 
teacher  belongs  to  the  retirement  system  or  not. 

The  teacher  contributes  4%  of  her  salary  this 
year,  if  she  belongs.  The  school  district  is  required 
to  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  5.2%  of  the  salary 


paid  last  year's  teacher,  this  year,  Avhether  the 
teacher  belongs  or  not.  d.  b.  d. 


The  Curse  of  Credit  Buying 

EARNING  TO  SAY  NO. — The  advice  given  so 
often  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  “Do  it  ourselves”  is  good. 
We  can  apply  it  to  many  things.  But  fight  noiv 
there  is  one  matter  that  needs  immediate  consider¬ 
ation.  Last  Summer  a  hailstorm  struck  this  sec¬ 
tion.  It  was  terrible.  Growers  who  were  hit  had 
the  sympathy  of  all  who  realized  what  a  disaster 
had  befallen  them.  But  in  my  opinion  this  entire 
section  (and  it  no  doubt  applies  to  all  other  sec¬ 
tions)  is  hit  every  year  by  something  far  more  ser¬ 
ious  than  a  hailstorm,  and  no  one  seems  to  realize 
that  anything  serious  has  happened.  I  refer  to 
the  matter  of  easy  credit  and  the  system  of  instal¬ 
ment  buying  that  is  playing  liavoe  ivith  our  farm¬ 
ing  practices.  No  one  in  particular  is  to  blame,  but 
it  surely  is  a  matter  we  farmers  must  do  ourselves. 
We  must  learn  to  say  no,  and  be  hard  as  nails  when 
Ave  say  it. 

MORTGAGING  THE  FUTURE.— Last  season  I 
kept  a  record  for  awhile  of  the  number  of  salesmen 
Aiffio  drove  in  here,  and  the  average  for  the  main 
salesman  season  aa"us  30  a  week.  My  high  day  was 
22.  Just  about  the  time  asparagus  began  to  cut 
and  other  crops  looked  promising  they  started. 
Many  of  them  Avere  local  men  selling  different  kinds 
of  autos,  tractors,  radios,  fertilizers,  manures,  fur¬ 
niture  or  one  thing  and  another.  Others  Avere  out¬ 
siders  selling  anything  from  lightning  rods  to  Flori¬ 
da  real  estate.  They  went  from  farm  to  farm,  us¬ 
ing  plenty  of  flattering  AA'ords,  pointing  with  pride 
to  the  sale  made  to  Mr.  So  and  So,  a  mile  up  the 
road  and  what  a  fine  farmer  he  was,  etc.  In  most 
cases  they  were  selling  luxuries  that  were  all  right 
provided  they  could  be  bought  and  paid  for,  but 
there  was  the  joker.  Pay  Avas  the  last  thing  to 
consider.  All  they  asked  was  $5  to  $10  down  and 
the  balance  later.  It  is  easy  to  turn  away  the  first 
10  or  15,  but  after  that  it  gets  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  until  finally  the  farmer  yields,  and  before  he 
knows  it  Iris  crops  are  mortgaged  for  all  they  will 
bring  in  a  normal  year,  and  then  if  prices  drop  or 
dry  unfaA’orable  Aveather  comes  along  as  it  did  this 
year,  there  is  a  mighty  serious  proposition  on  hand. 
The  debts  are  contracted.  There  is  no  money  to 
pay,  and  those  salesmen  who  did  not  even  wish  to 
mention  the  matter  of  money  at  selling  time  are 
now  insistent  on  prompt  settlement.  More  than 
one  good  farmer  is  right  uoav  paying  the  penalty  of 
not  being  strong  enough  to  say  no  by  being  sold 
out  this  Winter. 

GETTING  AWAY  FROM  SALESMEN. — It  is  a 
calamity  of  first  magnitude.  The  wonder  is  there 
are  not  more  of  them.  The  fact  is  practically  any 
farmer  down  here  can  buy  his  head  oft’  two  or  three 
times  over  on  the  credit  system,  and  have  no  trouble 
doing  it  at  all.  The  wonder  is  so  many  get  through. 
Credit  is  entirely  too  easy.  As  farmers  we  must 
learn  to  draw  the  line  ourselves,  and  then  stick  to  it ; 
make  up  our  own  minds  as  to  what  we  need  and  can 
afford,  and  buy  that  only,  not  let  some  slick-tongued 
stranger  or  acquaintance  make  our  minds  up  for 
us.  In  years  past  only  sewing-machines  and  pianos 
were  sold  on  the  instalment  plan.  Now  that  plan 
applies  to  almost  everything,  sold  AAhether  neces¬ 
sities  or  luxuries.  Also,  in  years  past,  the  average 
farmer  was  never  so  besieged  by  salesmen  as  today. 
They  now  travel  about  quickly  in  small  ears,  and 
no  matter  what  part  of  the  farm  the  farmer  may 
be  working  they  are  sure  to  find  him  and  Avork  their 
sales  methods  on  him  from  A  to  Z.  Happy  is  he 
who  can  withstand  a  daily  charge  of  half  a  dozen 
of  these  high-powered  operators  and  come  off  vic¬ 
torious,  keeping  it  up  day  after  day.  I  confess  I 
am  not  one  of  those  fortunate  fellows,  but  I  mean 
to  study  how  to  become  one.  We  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves.  To  continue  to  exist  as  farmers  Ave  are 
compelled  to  learn  ho\\-  to  AA'in  out  against  this 
great  system  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  us.  Per¬ 
haps  a  discussion  will  help  to  bring  out  the  best 
method  of  handling  the  situation.  A  business  man 
handles  it  by  having  a  priva  to  office  AA'here  he  need 
not  be  annoyed  when  busy.  A  farmer  AA'ho  aa-o rks 
can  have  no  such  an  exclusive  retreat.  But  there 
is  a  way  if  we  can  find  it.  The  best  solution  I  can 
think  of  to  date  is  to  have  a  sign  at  the  farm  en¬ 
trance  stating  that  salesmen  will  be  seen  by  ap¬ 
pointment  only.  Perhaps  there  is  a  better  way.  As 
it  uoav  stands  ive  are  wasting'  entirely  too  much  Aral- 
uable  time  in  worthless  talk  in  the  busy  season, 
and  buying  ourselves  into  bankruptcy. 

Ncav  Jersey.  wileard  b.  k ri ee. 
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MOHS  Seed  Guide 

^  Every  farmer  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book.  Con¬ 
tains  valuable  information  on  all  Clovers,  Soybeans, 
Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture  Mixtures,  Corn,  etc. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better  crops  and  greater  profits. 
Write  for  this  book  roday,  refer  to  page  8  and  learn 

How  to  Know  Good  Seeds 

If  every  farmer  will  follow  instructions  as  given  on 
page  8  there  will  be  fewer  farms  literally  overrun  by 
weeds.  The  test  is  very  simple.  Try  it — then  draw 
your  own  conclusions. 

John  R.  Liederbach  of  Pa.  writes:  “Some  time  ago  we  received  your  Seed 
Guide  and  during  odd  times  have  read  it  with .  interest.  You  give 
more  information  on  Field  Seeds  than  all  other  catalogs  combined. 

Write  today  for  free  copy  of  this  book.  Written  in  plain  English  so  anyone  can 
understand  it.  It  is  the  best  Seed  Guide  we  have  ever  offered.  Our  seeds  cost  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  kind;  and  besides,  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  COMPANY,  212  Fifth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


2Fme  GRAPEVINES 


Included  with 

A  $10 
Order 

New 

Startling 

1926 
Offer! 


Send  name  and  ad 
dress  on  the  coupon — 
or  postcard— for  full  parti¬ 
culars.  Also  get  Bie  1926 
STARK  FRUIT  BOOK,  that 
jfives  amazing  but  true  facte  about 

Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 

_ the  golden  apple  that  has  borne  when  2  yrs. 

old  in  33  states.  Also,  get  1926  Stark  Seed  Book 

FREE.  Addres  Box  108 

STARK  BRO’S 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  for  over  110  year* 


STARK  BRO’S,  Box  108 


Louisiana,  Mo^ 


Tell  me  AT  ONCE  how  to  get  2  GRAPE  VINES 
given  to  roe.  Also  send  1926 Fruit  Tree  and  Seed  Books. 


Name . -. . . . 

P.  O . . . . 

St.  or  R.  R.  No . . - . State. ...... 


DREERS 

Garden  Book 

A  BEAUTIFUL  garden  is  an 
endless  joy.  Each  day 
brings  its  new  pleasure  in  the 
opening  of  some  lovely  bloom. 
Choose  your  favorites  from 
Dreer’s  1926  Garden  Book, 
which  lists  everything  worth 
while  in  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 

A  copy  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  Rural  New-Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FULGHUM 

FS  OATS 

Price  for  10bn.lotsormore$lbn« 

Highest  yield  yet,  100  bushels  per  acre. 
Develops  early,  blump,  testing  38-40 
lbs.  per  bushel.  Best  for  nurse  crop. 
Also  Seed  Corn,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Clover,  Rape.  25  years’ experience. 
1400  acre  farm.  SEND  FOR  SEED  AND 
SMALL  FRUIT  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

W.  N.  Scarff  &  Son*.  New  Culiilc.  Ohio 
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heBig  FREE  MSS 

~  STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Illustrates  heavy  yielding  big-rooted 
healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  All 
varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
and  Ornamentals.  Bargain  prices! 
$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 
hove  guaranteed,  big-yield  Strawberry  Plants 
that  thrive  anywhere.  Lowest  prices.  Send  at 
—  once  for  our  free  catalog.  Don’t  buy  until  yon  get  it. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  12*  Bridgman,  IViich, 

JERSEY  GROWN  3PEPPERSEED 

Variety,  sweet  squash  or  cheese  pepper,  the  sort 
used  largely  by  canners,  a  very  thick,  fleshed  sort, 
grown  exclusively  in  this  section.  Germination  95$. 
Price,  1  oz— 7  5c;  ^  lb.— #2.50. 

LOUIS  PLANT  FARM  Inglishtown,  H  J.  B.  f.  D  No.  3 

PLANT  KlIDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture 

More  nutritious  than  Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no 
lime  or  fertilizer  on  poor  acid  land.  Never  has  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS  Monticello,  Florida 


A  Real  Garden 
For  a  Dollar! 


You  can  have  a  real  garden  with  this  great 
Dollar  Collection  of  ‘True  Blue”  Vegetable 
seeds.  Every  variety  included  is  the  best  of 
its  class.  For  many  years  this  collection  has 
been  known  as  the  biggest  dollar’s  worth  of 
really  good  seeds  on  the  market.  Here  is  what 
your  dollar  will  buy: 

Full  Measure  and  Wardwell’s  Kidney  Wax 
Beans,  Detroit  Dark  Red  and  Swiss  Chard 
Beets,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  and  Danish  Ball- 
head  Short-Stem  Cabbage,  Chantenay  Carrot, 
Klondyke  and  Early  Fortune  Cucumber,  Golden 
Bantam  and  Evergreen  Corn,  Siberian  Kale, 
All  Heart  and  Curled  Simpson  Lettuce,  Netted 
Gem  Muskmelon,  Yellow  Globe  Onion,  Hollow 
Crown  Parsnip,  Double  Curled  Parsley,  Ruby 
King  Pepper,  Cooper’s  Sparkler  and  Cincinnati 
Market  Radish,  Mammoth  Sandwich  Island 
Salsify.  Victoria  Spinach,  Livingston’s  Beauty 
Tomato,  Purple-Top  Strap  Leaf  Turnip. 

25  Regular  d*  *f  AA 

Full  Size  Packets  y  X  $UU 


Write  for  our  FREE  1926  Seed  Annual.  Showing 
over  800  varieties  of  choice  vegetables  and  flowers. 


THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 


2212  E.  Chestnut  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


You  can  do  it  with  seeds  that  are  de¬ 
pendable— seeds  that  are  of  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  adapted  to  your  soil. 
The  work  of  preparing  the  land  and  planting 
is  the  same  whether  you  use  ordinary  seed  or 
pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop  tells  the  story; 

added  profit— of  tendouble  or  triple— comesfrom  using 
hardy,  big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell  e  seeds. 

47  Years  of 
Better  Seeds 

For  nearly  a  half  century, 
Isbell’s  have  beendevelop- 
ing  yield,  vitality  end  hardi¬ 
ness  in  seeds.  Ceaseless  exper¬ 
imenting,  careful  selection, 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning 
methods  have  done  this.  200,000  customers 

have  proved  this  profit-building  quality — they  plant 
Isbell’s  seeds  year  after  year  and  get  bumper  crops. 
We  grow  our  own  seed — you  buy  direct  from  us. 
saving  money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 

Isbell’s  Valuable  Book— 

The  1926  Isbell’s  Seed  FREE 
Annual  tells  how  to  /j 
select  seeds,  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  soil,  gives  cul¬ 
tural  directions,  and 
quotes  direct-from- 
grower  prices.  The  cou¬ 
pon  brings  it  Free. 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
246  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1926  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  (81) 

Name _ 


Address - 


Tapping  Maple  Trees  { 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
regarding  the  tapping  of  hard  maple 
trees?  How  large  should  the  trees  be 
before  they  may  be  tapped,  the  approx¬ 
imate  annual  flow  of  sap  from  a  healthy 
tree  with  a  certain  diameter,  the  approx¬ 
imate  amount  of  sap  required  to  make 
one  gallon  of  syrup,  and  in  your  opinion, 
would  the  returns  from  20  trees  warrant 
the  investment  in  equipment  necessary? 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  G. 

Maple  trees  should  be  10-in.  in  diam¬ 
eter  before  they  are  robbed  of  their  sap, 
but  people  do  tap  them  down  to  S-in. 
The  young  trees  only  have  one  spout,  and 
one  bucket,  but  larger  trees  carry  two 
spouts  to  one  bucket ;  very  large  ones 
may  carry  two  or  even  three  buckets. 

The  amount  of  sap  varies  exceedingly 
with  different  trees.  For  instance,  one 
very  large  tree  yielded  17  lbs.  of  sugar  in 
a  season,  another  not  quite  as  large,  a 
rod  from  it,  only  2  lbs.  the  same  sea¬ 
son.  Who  can  say  why? 

Sugar  makers  say  the  average  yield 
is  about  two  quarts  of  syrup  or  4  lbs. 
sugar  to  the  bucket.  I  doubt  that  it  has 
averaged  as  much  in  recent  seasons. 

I  believe  40  qts.  of  sap  are  supposed 
to  yield  one  quart  of  syrup. 

Commercially  it  would  not  pay  to  buy 
equipment ;  sentimentally  it  might.  In 
Vermont,  an  old  cook  or  a  box-type 
stove  would  be  set  out  with  a  slight 
shelter  and  a  “sugaring  off”  pan  be  used 
for  boiling  the  sap  until  quite  sweet, 
then  finished  off  in  the  house.  The  entire 
boiling  in  the  house  for  much,  makes 
steam  enough  to  damage  wallpaper  and 
make  a  house  damp.  mother  bee. 


Alfred  Blackberry 

1.  Wlhat  do  you  know  of  the  Alfred 
blackberry?  It  is  a  new  one  to  me. 
2.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  a  dark 
red  raspberry  that  propogates  itself  by 
tipping  as  the  black  caps  do?  A.  w.  c. 
Washington,  Iowa. 

The  Alfred  blackberry  was  originated 
as  a  sport  in  1917  at  New  Buffalo,  Mich., 
and  was  introduced  in  1924.  According  to 
nursery  catalogs  the  plants  are  able  to 
withstand  a  temperature  of  30  degrees 
below  zero  and  to  ripen  fruit  10  days  be¬ 
fore  Eldorado.  It  has  not  been  out  long 
enough  to  have  been  thoroughly  tested. 
Any  who  have  grown  it  will  be  helping 
the  rest  of  us  by  telling  us  of  its  per¬ 
formance  so  far. 

Philadelphia  and  Reliance  are  two 
purple-cane  raspberries  that  are  so  much 
like  red  raspberries  that  they  might  be 
classed  among  them,  yet  they  propagate 
by  tips.  In  color  the  berries  are  dark 
red.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  these  to  which 
A.  W.  C.  refers.  H.  b.  t. 
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For  Sale-Early  Fordhook  Sweet  Corn 

The  best  in  12  years  experience.  1  lb..  35c:  25  lbs.  or  more, 
20*.  postpaid.  J.  R.  Humphreys,  Penns  Grove,  N.  J . 


MAKE  MONEY  SPARE  OR  FULL  TIME 

Send  for  free  samples  of  saleable  dry  poods. 

The  Dougrlas  Co,  91  Franklin  St. ,  New  York 
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YOU  DON’T  NEED  A 
10-ACRE  LOT— 

to  turn  around  with  a  ’FRIEND”  sprayer, 
because  it  is  cut  clear  under— turns  around 
between  rows  — follows  team  anywhere. 
Trees  in  fence  corners  no  longer  neglected 
when  using  the  "FRIEND." 

Many  other  simple  and  convenient  features 
for  the  fruit  grower  are  just  as  prominent  as 
the  short  turn  feature. 

Power  and  hand  sprayers  for  any  size 
orchard.  Ask  about  them. 


Mail  a  card  today  for  Free  Catalog 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Founded  1818 


For  108  Years 

BOLGIANO’S 


Have  Given 
Satisfaction 

Our  1926  GARDEN  GUIDE 

will  help  you  select  the 
Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds  and  Bulbs  you  will 
soon  be  needing.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  wealth  of  valu¬ 
able  information. 

Write  a  postal  for 
your  copy  today 

The  J.  Bolgiano 
Seed  Co. 
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GROW 

Hearts  of  Gold 
Cantaloupes 

the  MORRILL  way 

Wonderful  profits 
in  90  to  100  days. 
No  other  crop  will  show  as  big  money  in 
so  short  time.  Growing  instructions  with 
orders.  Buy  Pure  Seed  from 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 
Write  for  catalog  today  Benton  Harbor,  Micb. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  Ic6s  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawfis,  Churches, 
Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
.Write  for  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Price*. 

^Kokomo  Fence  M  f  g .  Co. 

~  *407  Kokomo,  lnd 


DIRECT 
;RQM  FACTORY 


FOR  THIS  FREE  BOO* 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  -:-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30thSt.,  New  York  City 
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Winner  of  the 
Wilder  Medal 


the 

Cortland 
Apple 

The  highest  award 
given  new  fruits  by 
the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society.  Combines  the  good 
qualities  of  its  parents,  McIntosh  and  Ben 
Davis.  Fruit  hangs  well  to  the  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive  trees,  and  stands  handling.  A  good 
keeper.  Crisp,  tender, 'juicy,  even  richer  in  taste 
than  McIntosh.  Both  delicious  and  profitable. 


Green’s  Nursery 
founded  in  1878. 
48  years  of  high 
standing. 


Caco  Grape 

A  new  wine-red 
grape  of  Cataw¬ 
ba  and  Concord 
parentage.  Rip¬ 
ens  early  and  so 
rich  in  sugar 
be  eaten  two 
weeks  before  fully 
ripe.  Large  grapes  on 
good  size  bunches. 
Healthy  and  prolific 
vines. 


can 


Bose  Pear 

Very  large, 
gourd  shaped 
pear  of  beauti¬ 
ful  golden-rus¬ 
set  color.  Juicy, 
melting,  and  de¬ 
liciously  flavored.  A 
treat  at  home.  Com¬ 
mands  top  market 
prices,  selling  for  10 
cents  each  at  fancy 
fruit  stores. 


Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries 

—in  many  varieties  as  well  as  apples  and 
pears.  Shade  and  ornamental  trees,  peren¬ 
nials,  dwarf  fruit  trees  and  bush  fruits  galore. 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Vines 

— roses,  hedges,  dwarf  trees,  evergreens,  all 
are  included  in  the  more  than  300  varieties. 

Direct  from  Nursery  to  You 

— at  a  definite  saving  and  only  one  handling. 

Prices,  and  Cash  Discounts 
Transportation  Charges  Paid 

Get  19x6  Catalog 

Green’s  Money  Saving  Cata¬ 
log  tells  all  about  these 
money-saving  offers  as  well  as 
describing  over  300  varieties 
of  growing  things. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

613  Green  St,  Rochester,  N.  V. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Sendfor  Allen’s  1926  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable  — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  todayforyour  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Market  St..  Salutary,  Md. 
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Redpath 
Raspberry 

Brilliant  Red- 
Fruits  First  Year 

Tbe  hardiest  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  Red  Raspberry 
in  existence.  Fruits  in  fall  of  first  year.  In  after 
years,  it  bears  heavily  in  midsummer.  Brilliant 
red  (not  purple)  keeps  and  ships  well.  Always  In 
demand  at  top  prices.  Hardy  anywhere.  Write 
for  free  catalog  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y 
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Raspberry  Plants 

The  plants  we  offer  have  been  twice  inspected  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  New  York  and  Vermont 
and  are  DISEASE  FREE.  They  are  carefully  dug  aud 
the  red  varieties  are  graded  to  three  sixteenth  inches 
diameter  for  No.  1  plants.  Our  black  and  purple  tip 
plants  are  fresh  dug. 'not  storage  plants.  Our  varieties  : 
Latham,  Cuthbert,  St.  Regis,  Herbert,  King,  Marlboro, 
Wa*>o,  Plum  Farmer  and  Columbian  are  TRUE-TO- 
N  A  ME,  and  we  do  not  substitute  without  permission. 
10%  discount  on  early  orders. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  of  Berry  Plants, 

Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Perennials 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 

“Grown  in  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy” 


Quart 


BERRY  BASKETS  &  CRATES 


That  secure  highest  prices  for 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1926cata- 
log  illustrating  and  describing' 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


2fcBERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CC 

BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Fruit  Trees. 
Roses,  Ornamentals.  Bulbs.  Prices  Reasonable 
Catalog  free.  J.  N.  R0KELY  &  SON,  R.  10,  Bridgman,  Mich 


iTRAWBERRY 

Fine  Stock  of  MONEY 
MAKING  Kinds 

C.  S  PERDUE  Box  SO 
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LANTS  Best  Qualib 

at  LOWEST  PRICES 
Free  catalog,  addret: 
SHOWELL,  MD. 


Cfrawhorru  PLANTS.  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free, 
uiianuciljf  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Extension  Ladders 

20  to  32  ft..  25c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L,  FERRIS _ Interlaken.  N.  Y. 

RASPBERRY  Plants 

*  uiawv  i  i  iauia  flSPflRflGUS  AND  rhubarb 

Roots.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  Catalog. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Vineland,  N.  J. 

EU|  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

>  ■■  ■  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  IVprld 


Summer  Pruning  Dwarf 
Trees 

ITow  is  Summer  pruning  of  dwarf 
trees  done?  c.  N.  B. 

Pequannock,  N.  J. 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from 
Bailey’s  “Nursery  Manual,”  which  quotes 
in  turn  from  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

“Summer  pruning,  done  properly,  has 
the  most  beneficial  effect,  especially  as 
regards  cordon  and  espalier,  or  other 
trained  trees.  The  branches  should  he 
kept  at  12  in.  distance  apart,  and  the 
leading  growths  shortened  to  insure  a 
proper  breaking  of  the  buds  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  branches,  which 
of  course,  results  in  side  shoots, 

“The  side  shoots  should  be  gone  over 
during  *the  season  of  early  growth,  when 
they  have  made  six  to  eight  leaves,  and 
pinched  back  with  the  finger  and  thumb¬ 
nail  to  five  leaves.  The  shoots  will  push 
growth  from  one  or  two  of  the  upper 
buds,  and  these  laterals  should  be  pinch¬ 
ed  back  to  two  leaves.  If  the  trees  are 
very  vigorous,  or  the  Autumn  wet,  a 
third  pinching  may  be  needed.  The  im¬ 
mediate  result  is  to  keep  the  side  shoots 
within  bounds.  The  leading,  or  exten¬ 
sion,  shoot  will  be  clean  and  vigorous, 
and  the  growths  from  the  buds  lower 
down  will  be  well  nourished.  At  the 
Autumn  or  Winter  pruning  of  these 
side  shoots,  four  buds  are  left  on  each, 
if  the  tree  be  young  and  vigorous,  or 
three  will  suffice  on  old  trees  or  those 
of  moderate  vigor.  The  reason  for  leav¬ 
ing  four  buds  is  that  two  must  make 
some  growth,  while  the  two  lower  ones 
make  only  a  little  wood  and  a  few  leaves, 
practically  spurs,  to  develop  into  fruit- 
buds  the  following  year. 

“The  reason  for  pinching  side  shoots 
is  to  transform  them  into  spurs,  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  grow  freely  until  mid- 
July  or  later,  and  then  cut  them  hard 
back  to  two  buds,  causing  them  to  push 
fresh  growth  from  one  or  both,  while 
giving  a  check  to  the  tree  by  removing 
so  much  foliage  at  one  time.  The  result 
is  a  thicket  of  shoots,  for  the  close  prun¬ 
ing  in  Winter  to  a  couple  of  buds  means 
two  strong  shoots  from  each  one  tli9*i 
shortened,  and  the  object  of  having  bear¬ 
ing  spurs  near  to  the  branch  is  frus¬ 
trated.  The  thing  is  to  get  the  spur  and 
bloom-buds  formed  on  them,  for  as  soon 
as  a  blossom-bud  has  developed  on  a  spur 
the  growth  extending  beyond  it  may  be 
removed,  so  as  to  make  the  tree  neat 
and  prevent  over-crowding  of  the  foliage. 
No  buds  beyond  the  bloom-bud  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  draw  the  sap  into  it,  the  spur  be¬ 
ing  provided  with  its  own  foliage  and 
also  the  truss  of  fruit  that  follows,  while 
a  blossom-bud  cannot  be  forced  into  wood 
growth  by  close  pruning.  The  foregoing 
remarks  apply  to  such  fruits  as  are 
grown  upon  the  spur-system — apples, 
pears,  and  plums.”  h.  b.  t. 


Propagating  Evergreens 

I  would  like  to  have  some  information 
regarding  'the  propagating  of  evergreen 
trees,  >so-called  Christmas  trees.  I  have 
gathered  some  seeds  and  would  like  to 
know  when  and  how  deep  to  plant,  or  if 
it  is  better  to  start  from  limbs  or 
branches  of  trees.  v.  s.  H. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  cheapest  way  to  start  young 
evergreen  trees  is  to  buy  the  one-year-old 
seedlings  from  the  State  Department  of 
(Forestry.  Whether  Ohio  has  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  1  do  not  know.  Of  course,  for 
Christmas  trees  you  could  plant  spruce. 
On  the  other  hand  as  long  as  you  have 
the  seeds  you  might  try  to  grow  the 
trees  from  the  seeds  themselves.  I  quote 
from  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  di¬ 
rections  for  handling : 

“Seed  may  be  sown  in  the  Autumn, 
about  the  middle  of  September,  soon  af¬ 
ter  being  taken  from  the  cones,  or  they 
may  be  sown  in  the  early  Spring.  It  is 
well  to  incorporate  a  little  leaf  mould 
with  the  soil,  and  the  seed  should  be 
sown  lightly  and  covered  not  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch.  It  will  be  found  important 
that  the  seed  bed  he  neither  wet  nor 
droughty,  and  especially  that  wet  condi¬ 
tions  do  not  follow  dry  conditions  close¬ 
ly,  as  this  is  apt  to  induce  “damping  off.” 
Accordingly,  the  seed  bed  should  be  well 
drained  and  the  young  seedlings  should 
be  shaded  with  a  lath  covering.”  h.  r.  t. 


THE  County  Agent  pulled  up  in  his  flivver  in 
front  of  the  Farmers  Seed  8b  Grain  Co.  just  as 
Jim  Briggs  finished  loading  a  bag  of  clover 
seed  on  his  truck. 

“Hello,  Jim,”  said  the  County  Agent,  “I  see  you’ve 
been  buying  some  hay.” 

“Why,  no,”  said  Jim,  “I  don’t  have  to  buy  any 
hay,  as  a  rule — grow  all  I  need,  myself.  Just  been 
buying  some  seed.” 

“May  look  that  way  to  you,  Jim,”  came  the  reply, 
“but  if  you  ask  me,  I’d  say  that  what  you’ve  really 
bought  is  a  crop  of  clover  hay.  Of  course,  you’ve 
got  to  sow  it  first  and  wait  for  it  to  grow  and  then  cut 
it  and  take  it  in,  but  your  whole  harvest  good  or  bad, 
is  right  there  in  that  bag  just  the  same.” 

“You’ll  harvest  what  you  sow,  won’t  you,”  he  went 
on,  “and  you  can’t  figure  on  harvesting  anything  that 
isn’t  already  in  that  bag,  can  you?” 

“Well,  I  guess  you’re  right  at  that,”  said  Jim. 
“Never  thought  of  it  quite  that  way  before.” 

The  County  Agent  chuckled.  “Keep  that  in  mind, 
Jim,  the  next  time  you  buy  a  bag  of  seed.  It’s  the 
harvest  in  the  bag  that  counts.” 


A  New  Book  on  Seed  Judging 


FREE 


“The  Harvest  In  The  Bag”  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  written 
by  seed  experts.  It  shows  how 
seeds  look  under  the  microscope  and  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  seed  laws,  seed  testing, 
seed  cleaning  and  seed  judging.  Worth  dollars 
and  cents  to  every  farmer.  Ask  your  “Pine 
Tree”  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  it,  or  write 


The  Albert  Dickinson 
Company 

BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Craw- Dickinson  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo  -  Binghamton 

Nungesser-Dickinson  Seed  Co.,  New  York 
Distributors  -  Barber  &  Bennett,  Albany 


Conrricht  1026,  Tho  A.  D.  Co, 
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PINE  TREE 

FARM  SEEDS 


69 


SENSATION -One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  75  bushels  and 
upward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 
You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo,  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  15,  Melrose,  Ohio 


GOLDEN  CHAMPLAIN 

CANTALOUPE 

The  earliest  by  a  long  margin.  Hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  superb  quality.  Read  reports  from  grow¬ 
ers  in  United  States  and  Canada;  learn  our 
moneymaking  methods  by  growing  this  luscious 
fruit.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  folder. 
H.  J.  WALRATH  &  SONS  R  1-E  Conneaut,  0. 


C-  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40;  While  Pine,  $1.75 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS  -  •  $2.50  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  $1.00  postpaid.  Will  bloom 
this  summer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  32-page  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog.  It’s  free. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N,  Y. 


Half  Price— Winter  Sale 

To  make  room  for  Spring  goods,  we  are 
sacrificing  a  lot 


uorgeous  mixture  of  rare  kinds,  50  for  $1  or  100  for  SI  50 
llhrysnnthefuuius — 2  year-old  clumps,  all  colors  field 
grown,  12  for  $1. 

°.f.rar®  Ganna  Bulbs— all  colors,  12  for  $1. 
19  Giant  Dahlia  Bulbs— all  different,  for  $1. 

All  color  Peonies—  (3  to  5  eyes)  i  for  $1  or  12  for  $2.50. 
All  Orders  Postpaid 

ATCO  FLORAL  GARDENS  .  Ateo,  N.  J. 


Gladiolus  Satisfaction  isresut,Vrs?ndufobrsi?srtown  by 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashiabula,  Ohio 


t>” ~  cactus,  o  Decorative  dahlias,  $1. 

Postage  15c.  Circulars.  E.  R.  HUMMER,  Frenchtown,  N?  J. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  SI..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 
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r  Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees . 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .VinesJRoses  .Bernes 
^  Certified  Fruit  Trees  -  Q 


WE  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified 
true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  who 
fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Association 
and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This 
seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until 
it  comes  into  fruiting. 

Over  40  years  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree  and  plant  we  sell.  We  know  the 
varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you 
order  and  we  guarantee  all  stock  to  be 
absolutely  healthy ,  true  to  name ,  up  to 
specifications  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  a  certified  tree 
condition.  We  sell  direct  from  our  400-acre  Nursery 

to  the  planter.  That’s  why 
Maloney’s  customers  get  better 
stock  at  such  reasonable  prices 

Send  Today  for  Maloney’s 
FREE  Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  you  should  know 
about  our  nursery  stock,  and  gives  much 
valuable  information  on  planting  and  the  care 
of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  vines  and  berries. 
Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our 
scientific  business-like  way  of  growing  and 
selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over  our  400 
acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have 
the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We  will 
send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge 
you  only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  just 
as  soon  as  possible. 

WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  35  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N  Y. 


ree  Catalog  of  TREES  SHRUBS  ROSES  bVIHE 


X^IAIjONEY  Shrubs 

—  * — 

Why  watt  any  longer  to  Im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  your 
place  by  planting  shrubs  and 
vines  when  Maloney  makes 
it  so  easy  and  inexpensive  ? 
Use  our  Landscape  Dept. 
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From  the  Farm  to  You 


HARRIS  Seeds  are  grown  in  tlie  north  and  produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seeQ* 
grown  further  south.  They  are  raised  according  to  modern  scientific  methods  of  breed¬ 
ing  which  keep  them  up  to  the  highest  possible  standard  as  to  quality  and  yield,  and  all 
seeds  are  tested  and  the  percentage  that  germinate  is  marked  on  the  label  »o  you  know 
just  how  thick  to  sow. 

A  Profitable  Roadside  Stand 

Manv  farmers  who  have  never  raised  vegetables  o-  flowers  for  market  are  now  making  a 

_  .  i  _  _ _  mi _  j  ii,  ^  ^  f  ViirrVi  mialitr  OTP 


good  income  from  sales  at  their  own  doors. 


They  find  that  if  varieties  of  high  quality  are 
used,  they  get  better  prices  and  more  sales. 
Our  catalog  tells  you  what  are  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  and  if  you  use  Harris  seeds  everything 
will  be  in  your  favor. 

SUPERIOR  FARM  SEEDS 

We  raise  large  quantities  of  Corn.  Oats,  Bar¬ 
ley,  etc.,  of  Pedigree  strain  which  yield  much 
more  than  common  kinds. 

We  Are  Large  Growers  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 

Gladiolus,  Dahlia  and  other  bulbs  and  many 
flowering  plants.  Our  new  catalog  in  colors 
contains  many  unusual  suggestions  for  your 
garden  and  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  buy¬ 
ing  seeds  of  a  very  superior  quality  direct 
from  the  grower  at  wholesale  prices. 


JOSEPH 

R.  F.  D.  21 


HARRIS  CO. 

Cold  water,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Corn  -  Beans  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING.  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


General  Farm  Topics 


Thrift 

Thrift  is  a  habit  in  the  individual  that 
makes  for  world  progress.  It  is  easily 
discernible  to  the  physical  vision.  It 
can  be  seen  in  ail  successful  business 
establishments,  farms  and  workshops, 
and  results  in  national  supremacy.  It  is 
'sometimes  inherited,  and  often  acquired 
It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  national 
and  world  progress,  yet  money  cannot 
buy  it.  Thrift  brings  confidence  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  cannot  be  acquired  by  any 
other  means.  Fortunate  indeed  is  that 
boy  or  girl  who  has  grown  up  under  such 
influence  and  practical  object  lessons,  and 
blessed  is  that  nation  whose  people  prac¬ 
tice  thrift.  One  of  the  fundamental  rules 
making  for  thrift  is  “never  to  put  off  for 
tomorrow  what  can  be  done  today,”  for 


he  done  today.  Thrift  and  penuriousness 
are  as  far  separated  as  the  poles.  One 
attracts  and  the  other  repels,  but  each 
results  iu  the  establishment  of  reputa¬ 
tion.  H.  E.  COX 


The  Prize  Apple  Tree 

We  have  had  many  apple  tree  figures 
sent  us  in  an  effort  to  trace  the  most 
profitable  single  tree  on  the  continent. 
In  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  of  Nova  Scotia  for  1910  is  a  re¬ 
port  by  Joseph  A.  Kinsman,  of  Kings 
Co.,  Nova  Scotia.  The  figures  up  to  1S93 
are  given  below.  We  have  been  unable  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Kinsman  as  to  what  hap- 
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When  Thrift  Went  on  a  Vacation 


tomorrow  will  have  all  the  cares  and 
duties  that  we  can  readily  perform.  This 

is  theory  with  the  writer,  who  grew  up 

under  its  influence  in  the  home  and  on 

the  farm,  and  has  learned  that  it  is  an 

asset  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  in¬ 
dividual.  To  give  a  homely  illustration, 
if  I  want  a  plank  out  of  a  pile  of  lum¬ 
ber,  I  can  get  it  much  easier  before  num¬ 
erous  other  planks  are  piled  upon  _  it. 
“Yes.”  someone  says,  “but  I  have  not  time 
to  do  this  today,”  and  before  night,  will 
waste  time  that  would  have  accomplished 
the  object.  It  always  adds  to  the  cost 
to  delay  present  duties.  I  have  pitched 
off  a  great  many  loads  of  hay  by  hand, 
before  we  learned  to  make  the  horses  do 
this  hard  work,  and  always  found  the 
work  easier  if  I  worked  it  in  layers 
as  it  was  loaded  on  the  rack,  than  to  try 
to  get  a  forkful  that  was  bound  down 
by  other  long  Timothy.  While  doing  a 
little  farm  institute  work  for  the  late 


pened  to  the  tree  after  1900.  as  it 
stands,  however,  this  tree  seems  to  be  it. 

This  tree  is  situated  on  my  farm,  at 
the  base  of  the  North  Mountain,  in  Lake¬ 
ville.  It  grows  on  the  side  of  the  bank  of 
a  ravine  that  makes  down  from  the 
mountain,  in  which  a  small  stream  of 
water  runs,  the  roots  of  the  tree  run¬ 
ning  into  this  stream.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  is  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter.  The 
limbs  begin  to  branch  out  about  6  feet 
from  the  ground ;  the  branches  have  a 
spread  of  over  SO  ft.  The  tree  is  now  100 
years  old.  It  was  grafted  to  Gravenstein 
some  30  years  ago.  I  have  about  25  acres 
of  orchard,  but  I  'have  no  tree  more  thrif¬ 
ty  than  this  one.  It  only  bears  on  al¬ 
ternate  years,  as  a  rule.  On  some  off 
years  it  might  have  four  or  five  barrels 
of  apples.  It  is  not  cultivated  in  any 
way,  nature  having  provided  everything 
that  is  wanted  for  this  tree.  I  have  kept 


Where  Thrift  Was  the  Order  of  the  Day 


ROSES 

of  New  Castle 


is  the  title  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  book  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  roses  and  other 
plants;  gives  expert 
experience  of  »  life¬ 
time.  It’i 

free.  Exquisitely  illustrated  in  natural 
colors;  offers  and  tells  how  to  grow 
these  famous  plants.  Write  for  copy,  gpf  #• 

HELLER  BROTHERS  CO. 

Box  181  New  Castle,  Ind. 


TOMATO 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 

•■QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 
"  fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you  our 
J4ortbern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plante,  we 
jjwill  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
kEverbearingTomato  and  wm Mg 

.our  Big  1926  Catalog  of  ■■ 

\  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs.  ■ 

192-Page  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
(plant.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  Seed, 
PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

CONDON  BROS.» Seedsmen 


Box 


■Ras-k  Rivet  Vqlley  Seed  Farm 

1 68  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Edward  Van  Alstyne  I  had  occasion  to 
make  a  purchase  of  some  article.  There 
were  two  stores  in  the  small  town.  There 
was  no  lack  of  variety  in  that  store, 
but  the  comparison  was  very  striking. 

There  can  be  no  thrift  without  system 
and  order.  Speaking  from  experience  I 
have  learned  that  doing  all  that  could 
be  done  during  the  Winter  months  aided 
greatly  in  the  Spring  work.  My  activi¬ 
ties  in  life  have  brought  me  in  contact 
with  a  great  many  farmers,  both  tenants 
and  owners,  and  I  am  compelled  to  state 
that  there  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  old- 
fashioned  thrift  and  efficient  farm  man¬ 
agement.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that 
true  success  in  life  is  not  always  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  dollar  standard  but  by  the 
worth  that  is  added  to  our  surroundings 
by  an  evidence  of  thrifty  neatness,  a 
farm  that  presents  a  thrifty  appearance 
will  attract  to  the  locality,  and  the  home 
where  order  and  thrift  prevail  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  contentment  and  .satisfaction.  I 
have  seen  homes  where  thrift  was  too 
plainly  absent,  and  really  a  blot  on  the 
landscape,  changed  when  thrift  and  order 
were  substituted  to  a  beauty  spot  and 
that  without  any  great  outlay  of  time 
or  money,  but  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
application  of  the  rale  of  not  putting  off 
until  tomorrow  what  ought  to  and  can 


a  record  of  the  apples  it  has  borne  since 
I  owned  it,  which  is  as  follows  : 

In  187S  it  produced  15  barrels  of 
merchantable  fruit;  18S0.  IS;  1882,  21; 
1884,  20 ;  1 88(1,  21  ;  1S88.  23  ;  1890,  20 ; 
1892,  21 :  1894,  26 ;  1896,  27  ;  1898,  22 ; 
a  total  of  234  barrels  at  $2  per  barrel, 
$468. 

I  have  made  no  account  of  the  apples 
that  dropped  during  those  seasons,  nor 
have  I  of  the  loss  in  picking,  which  is 
very  great,  owing  to  the  top  being  nearly 
50  feet  high  on  one  side,  on  account 
of  its  position  on  the  side  of  the  bank. 
In  1696  I  should  have  had  over  30  bar¬ 
rels,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  accident 
in  the  breaking  of  a  large  limb  from  the 
top.  in  August.  The  apples  have  aver¬ 
aged  nle  $2  per  barrel.” 


When  unexpected  company  came  to 
dinner,  little  Betty  was  told  privately 
that  sffie  and  mother  would  have  to  have 
oyster  soup  without  oysters.  The  young 
lady  was  much  fluttered  at  her  share  iu 
this  sacrifice  of  hospitality,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  disappointed  when  she  found  one  small 
oyster  in  her  plate.  Holding  it  up  on 
tlie  spoon,  she  inquired  in  a  stage 
whisper:  “Mother,  shouldn’t  Mrs.  Smith 
have  this  oyster,  too?” — Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal. 
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Nature  Keeps 
The  Milk  Clean 
Here 


Only  4  inches  V 
from  Teat  to  \ 
'Pail*-* 


20  seconds  to  take  apart 
3  minutes  to  wash 
30  seconds  to  put  together 
No  LongTubes-No  Claws 


We  don’t  ask  any  man  to  buy  The  Surge  Milker 
on  our  say  so.  We  tell  you  what  it  will  do — then 
we  prove  it  to  you  in  your  own  barn,  on  your 
own  cows  without  the  slightest  obligation  on 
your  part.  After  the  FREE  demonstration  you 
can  decide  whether  or  not  you  want  to  buy* 
Mail  coupon  below  NOW  for  full  details. 


ByFreeDemmstration 

in  1 bur  Own  Bam. 


Just  like  the  calf:  Tug— suck— release— 
and  pull— sure— steady— regular— positive 


2  Piece  Surge  Teat  Cup 

Protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,397,840 


EARLY  all  milkers  partly 
milk  a  cow.  That  is,  they 
START  the  job— the  Surge 
FINISHES  the  job.  All  milkers 
suck ;  some  suck  and  release  — 
BUT— The  Surge  is  the  ONLY 
milker  that  —  tugs  —  sucks  —  re¬ 
leases— and  pulls  — just  like  the 
calf  —  Nature  taught  the  calf. 
Nature  knows  and  the  calf  knows 
that  to  FINISH  the  milking  right 
these  4  actions,  exclusive  with 
The  Surge,  are  vital— And  when 
you  watch  The  Surge  work  you’ll 
see  it  surge— forward— backward 
— tugging — pulling  —  harder  and 
harder  as  the  milking  ends, 
like  the  calf  — see  arrows  and 
dotted  lines  in  drawing  above 
showing  this  —  the  cow  loves 
that — and  that’s  why  she  gives- 
down  MORE  milk  with  The 
Surge  Milker. 

For  you  The  Surge  Milker  means:  Con¬ 
tented  cows,  healthy  udders,  increased 
milk  production  with  Grade  “A”  Milk  — 
and  finally,  the  registering  of  a  nice  in¬ 
crease  in  your  bank  account.  There  you 
arel  Why  delay?  Mail  coupon  NOW! 


Another  exclusive  Surge  feature  you’ll 
like — simple— easy  to  clean— only  2  pieces 
— never  “swallows  the  udder”  or  “ring 
marks”  the  teat  —  no  metal  touches  — 
just  a  soft  rubber  cushion. 


Easy  Terms  — 

You  Pay  Nothing 

until  you  see — know— with  our  FREE  dem¬ 
onstration  in  your  own  barn— on  your  own 
cows— that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
The  Surge  Milker.  Then  we’ll  arrange  mat- 
tersto  suit  your  con  venience.Get  theF  ACTS 
—no  cost— no  obligation — Don’t  delay-— 

Mail  Coupon  NOW! 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

2843  West  19th  Street,  Dept.30-71  Chicago,  Ill. 

118  N.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  750  N.  Washington  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1518  First  Ave.  So.,  Seattle,  Wash.  2445  Prince  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

222  E.  11th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Clean  Milk— Grade  “ A”— Guaranteed 

With  The  Surge  Milker  the  milk  travels 
ONLY  4  scant  inches 
— a  short ,  direct,  CLEAN  route 

To  produce  CLEAN,  Grade  “A”  Milk  you’ve 
got  to  keep  your  bacteria  count  down  —  and 
that  means  your  milker  MUST  BE  CLEANED 
AND  KEPT  CLEAN.  Try  as  you  will  you  cannot 
get  at  all  the  tiny  cracks  in  a  long,  curling,  Milk 
Tube  nor  the  bends  and  twists  in  a  Milk  Claw — 
dirt  accumulates— bacteria  THRIVE— UP  goes 
YOUR  “count” — your  milk  inspector  might  well 
say:  “Show  me  a  Long  Milk  Tube  or  a  Milk 
Claw  in  use  even  thirty  days  and  I’ll  show  you 
bacteria  you  can’t  touch.” 

The  grim  reality  of  all  this  prompted  the  development  of 
The  Surge  Milker.  The  Surge  wipes  out  “the  seat  of  the 
trouble.”  The  Surge  has  NO  CLAWS  AND  NO  LONG  MILK 
TUBES  —  the  milk  is  delivered  direct  —  CLEAN  —  just  as 
Nature  makes  it — CONSEQUENTLY — we  know  we  are  right 
when  we  say  :  “No  old-fashioned  Claw-Type  or  Long  Milk 
Tube  Milker  can  compare  with  The  Surge  in  the  production 
of  clean  milk.”  And  we  will  gladly  demonstrate  this  to  you 
—  in  your  barn  —  at  our  expense  —  no  cost  to  you  —  mail 
coupon  below  NOW. 


■ 

I 

l 

|  Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  30-71 

1118  N.  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  special  offer  on  the  SURGE  Milker-. 

^  (Please  give  this  information) 

|  Number  of  cows  milked _ .... _ Is  there  a  pipe  line  in  your  barn  ? _ _ _ _ 

|  Have  you  a  vacuum  pump? - What  power  will  you  use— Gas  Engine? _ or 


Free  Demonstration  Coupon 


i 


Electricity  ? _ If  electricity,  state  what  current _ ;  what  voltage _ 

( The  SURGE  Vacuum  system  operates  on  much  less  power  than  most 
systems.  Our  electric  pump  will  run  on  the  current  from  any  farm  light  plant ) 


Name _ 


.Address . 
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Bred  For  Earlier 
and  Larger  Crops 


The  great  popularity  of  the  new  Cortland  apple  is  well  deserved, 
Bred  from  the  McIntosh  and  the  Ben  Davis,  it  has  all  the  flavor  and 
color  of  the  McIntosh  together  with  the  well-known  keeping  qualities 
of  the  Ben  Davis. 


The  Cortland  apple  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the  famed  McIn¬ 
tosh,  bright  red  in  general  color  and  its  flesh  is  fine  and  crisp,  yet 
tender  and  juicy. 

The  Cortland’s  strength  of  stem  withstands  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  wind  and  storms.  Result,  more  apples  on  the 
trees  and  a  bigger,  salable  crop. 

And  the  Cortland  fruits  early 
and  keeps  like  a  late  apple,  which  is 
another  decided  advantage. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders 
in  the  rotation  received.  You  should 
plan  to  order  your  selection  of  guar¬ 
anteed  “True-to-Name”  stock  early 
and  let  us  hold  it  for  you.  So  write 
today  for  your  copy  of  our  catalog. 

We  have  no  agents — you  deal  direct 
with.  us. 


Write  at  once  for  your 
copy  of  this  Catalog  and 
order  early. 


85,000  of  Kellys’  ttoi 
Trees  carry  this 
Certifying  a  True- 
to-Name"  Seal  at¬ 
tached  by  Dr.  Shaw 
and  his  staff  from 
the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  G  rows  rs' 
Association. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


KELLYS’ 

CeA&flcct' 

True-to-Name  Fruit 


Trees  were  Better  than  I  Expected 


That’s  what  orchardists  say  about  our  Apple  and  Peach  trees' 
“budded  from  bearing  orchards.”  It  is  the  right  method — the 
only  method — that  insures  reliable  bearing  habits.  We  are 
fruit  growers  and  know7  the  best  and  most  profitable  varieties. 
These  we  propagate  and  sell  in  the  great  fruit  sections  of  the  East. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  which  describes  our  methods  and 
lists  these  good  varieties.  Write  today. 

Wallingford  Nurseries  oi 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 


i\\A 


Box  102,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  ' 


EVERGREENS 

Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ers.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  these  at  small  outlay, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry 

Plum  and  Pear  Trees — all  budded  from  bear - 
inq  orchards.  Also  Grapes,  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots, 
Write  for  free  Catalog  of  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  ;  also  Price  List, 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 
Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

34  ft.  Apple,  25c  ;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Obi« 


GRAPES 


from  your  own  garden. 
Can’t  you  taste  their 
aromatic  juicy  sweet¬ 
ness?  You  can  pick  such  Grapes  if  yon 
plant  our  vigorous  roots.  Concord  is 
the  standard  black  grape  for  vineyard 
and  garden.  Choice  flowering  shrubs 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
Established  59  years. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonia,  N.Y, 


500,000  Grape  Vines 

One  and  two-year  Concord:  priced  right.  Can  save 
you  money  on  peach  and  apple.  Send  want  ’list. 
New  catalogue  in  January. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO.  Geneva,  Ohio 


Apple  Trees,  28c-Peach  Trees,  16c 

Get  our  special  bargain  catalog.  ROSES,  EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS.  Price  lowest  ever.  Quality  un¬ 
surpassed.  Order  early  and  get  extra  premium. 

THE  KRIDER  NURSERIES.  Inc..  Middlebury,  Ind.  Dept  F 


Atiock  Farm  Strain  Asparagus 

selected  seed.  Atiock  Farms,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J 


fcavly  Daisy  G^ape.*-* 


A  TRULY  wonderful,  extra 
early,  very  hardy  black  grape 
— sweet  and  juicy,  bears  heavily 
every  year,  indispensable  for  cold 
sections,  fine  anywhere— one  of 
tfe  leaders  of  West-Hill’s  66  varie¬ 
ties — Strong  two-year  vines  ,50c 
each,  postpaid. 

We  are-  grape  specialists  oft  M 
years  standing,  and  large  growers 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Perennials— Send  for 
free  descriptive  catalog  today.  We 
can  supply  your  needs  at  a  saving. 


The  World’s  Finest  Fruit  and 

Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines 
and  Plants 

for  Spring  planting. 
Apple,  Peach,  Pear, 
Plum  and  Cherry 
trees,  all  the  leading 
Commercial  Varieties 
grown  from  bearing 
orchards  of  known 
genuineness,  un¬ 
equaled  in  quality 
and  price.  Sold  on  a 
positive  guarantee.  Write  today  for  our  flfty-six 
page  catalog,  brim  full  of  information, 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Prince»s  Anne,  Md. 


VICK’S  a.Gd"td  GUIDE 

mmmmm ■*  For  77  years  the  leading  authority 
Now  0,1  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  For 
r>  j  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  - 
Keady  thanever.  Send  for  freecopy  today.  laAO 
JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  CMy 


WEST  HILL  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
Box  263  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  free  catalog  [ 
Shrubs — Fruits  —  Ornamentals 


From  a  Sagebrush  Farm  to  the  Mormons 


A  Believer  in  Toleration.  —  I  am 
writing  these  lines  in  the  land  of  the 
Mormons.  Let  me  make  a  few  plain 
statements  before  I  begin  this  article.  1. 

I  am  not  a  Mormon ;  never  have  been ; 
never  shall  be.  2.  It  seems  strange  to  me 
that  intelligent  people  can  believe  in 
the  tenets  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
Church.  3.  I  pride  myself  on  my  tolera¬ 
tion,  having  no  prejudice  against  ne¬ 
groes,  Japanese.  Chinese,  Jews,  Catholics, 
Mormon,  or  a n y  other  race  or  creed.  I 
have  friends  in  all  churches.  I  never 
have  religious  disputes  with  anyone.  I 
believe  in  hands  off,  and  in  allowing 
everyone  to  seek  his  salvation  in  what¬ 
ever  most  appeals  to  him.  With  this 
peroration  I  shall  now  tell  you  of  my 
trip  to  Utah  of  a  few  days  which  I  shall 
conclude  at  midnight  tonight.  I  am 
now  in  American  Fork,  having  ridden 
this  far  by  automobile  from  Provo  with 
a  friend. 

An  Interested  Audience. — On  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  this  week  I  spoke  in  College 
Ilall  at  the  Brigham  Young  University 
to  an  audience  consisting  of  over  1.200 
young  people.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  them — hearly  every  one  a  fine  husky 
specimen  from  the  farm.  Over  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  are  working  their  way 
through  college.  They  listened  to  my 
readings  of  my  poems  with  a  stillness 
that  was  absolutely  unbroken,  and  their 
appreciation  was  instantaneous.  At  my 
feet — I  was  on  a  stage — was  an  orches¬ 
tra  composed  of  college  students.  And 
they  could  play !  At  my  right  wTas  a 
choir  of  about  a  hundred  voices.  It  sang 
a  number  from  Wagner,  and  I  never 
heard  a  more  perfectly  balanced  chorus. 
When  the  hour  was  concluded,  I  was 
taken  to  the  university  cafeteria.  Here, 
in  a  room  by  itself,  apart  from  the 
student  dining-room,  I  sat  at  the  long 
table  with  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

A  Kiwanis  Luncheon. — I  was  to 
speak  in  the  evening  in  the  big  high 
school  auditorium,  so  I  rested  during  the 
afternoon.  The  next  day  I  was  asked 
to  be  the  honored  guest  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  at  their  weekly  luncheon.  This  was 
served  in  the  amusement  hall  of  one  of 
the  Provo  wards.  There  I  sat  at  the 
center  of  one  side  of  an  extremely  long 
table,  the  only  non-Mormon  at  the  board. 
Many  of  the  business  men  had  brought 
their  wives,  and  let  me  say  right  here, 
that  I  believe  firmly  the  majority  of  the 
Mormon  men  who  are  married  are  the 
best  husbands  in  the  world.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  Mormon  creed  that  women  are  the 
equal  of  men,  and  have  a  rignt  to  do  any¬ 
thing  they  please  that  a  man  does.  You 
will  remember  that  Utah  was  a  suffrage 
State  long  before  the  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment.  to  the  constitution.  Mormon  men 
are  as  active  in  church  work  as  are 
the  women.  Every  Sunday  the  whole 
family  goes  to  church  three  times.  Isn’t 
that  rather  striking  in  these  days  of  the 
automobile?  Mormon  family  life  is  ideal. 
Every  day  begins  with  family  prayer, 
•when  the  members  of  the  family  gather 
in  the  living-room  just  before  breakfast, 
and  all  kneel  down  in  front  of  chairs, 
resting  the  elbows  on  the  chair  seats,  and 
the  head  bowed  reverently  in  the  hands. 
No  meal  is  eaten  without  a  blessing  be¬ 
ing  spoken  before,  even  though  there  he 
but.  one  person  present.  That  person 
bows  the  head  and  says  grace  over  the 
meal  of  which  he  is  about  to  partake. 

Few  Women’s  Clubs.  —  They  have 
practically  none  of  the  worst  problems 
of  this  flapper  age.  There  are  few  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs  because  a  strong  organiza¬ 
tion.  called  the  Relief  Society,  fills  that 
office  in  the  lives  of  the  women.  Ruskin 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the  Relief  So¬ 
ciety.  You  know  he  says  that  lady  origin¬ 
ally  meant  “bread-giver,”  and  he  makes 
his  plea  for  women  again  to  become  what 
they  were  in  the  days  when  they  earned 
this  name.  Because  of  the  Relief  So¬ 
ciety,  there  are  no  destitute  poor  in 
Utah.  There  are  no  slums  in  the  strict¬ 
ly  Mormon  cities. 

Mormon  Marriage — There  is  practic¬ 
ally  no  divorce  among  the  Mormons. 
When  a  man  and  woman  marry,  they  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  forming  a  union  which 
will  last  through  eternity.  They  believe 
their  family  ties  will  always  exist.  I 
suppose  everybody  knows  that  they  call 
each  other  brother  and  sister.  In  this 
town  of  American  Fork  that  there  is  not 
a  single  non-Mormon.  An  amusing  in¬ 
cident.  just  now  occurred.  Wondering 
when  my  train  would  arrive,  and  not 
finding  the  station  window  yet  open,  I 
asked  a  man  of  about  50  years  old, 
dressed  in  overalls,  whether  he  knew. 
“Why,”  he  answered,  “I  don’t  know  ex¬ 
actly^  sister,  hut  I’ll  find  out,  my  dear.” 
Now,  of  course,  I'  am  not  used  to  being 
addressed  by  perfect  strangers,  male  at 
that,  as  “my  dear.”  There  was  positive¬ 
ly  no  intention  on  his  part  to  flirt  with 
me,  and  he  called  me  sister,  believing  me 
to  be  a  member  of  his  church. 

An  Old  Friendship. — At  the  Kiwanis 
luncheon,  the  business  men  were  re¬ 
quested  by  the  chairman  to  introduce 
their  wives  or  women  guests  who  ac¬ 
companied  them.  The  gentleman  with 
whom  I  had  gone  was  an  old  friend. of 
the  family,  my  father,  years  ago,  having 
taken  him  into  the  drug  store  in  which 
he  held  the  majority  of  stock.  This  man 
now  asked  me  to  arise  and  then  said,  “I 
have  with  me  here  today  the  daughter  of 
the  man  who  was  the  greatest  inspira¬ 


tion  to  me  in  my  life.  No  other  human 
being  ever  helped  and  encouraged  me, 
and  meant  as  much  to  me,  as  Dr.  Pike.” 
At  this  eulogy  of  my  dear  father  the 
tears  were  very  near  my  eyes.  My  father 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  result  of 
his  influence  in  this  case.  This  man 
has  a  chain  of  five  big  drug  stores 
throughout  Utah,  and  he  began  as  bot¬ 
tle-washer  in  the  drug  store  where  my 
father  placed  him.  lie  introduced  me 
to  his  fine  son,  about  20  years  old,  “This 
is  ’Walter,”  he  said,  “my  son  that  I 
named  after  your  father.”  As  I  walked 
away  I  thought  of  the  many  boys  named 
for  my  father — six  that  I  recall  instant¬ 
ly,  and  I  know  there  were  many  more. 
That  includes  my  own  son.  Did  you 
ever  think  that  a  man’s  or  a  woman’s 
worth  to  the  world  may  be  measured 
somewhat  by  the  number  of  children 
named  for  them? 

Exemplary  People.  —  I  found  the 
Mormons  delightful  to  he  among,  so 
exemplary  in  every  way.  So  while  I 
cannot  understand  their  believing  what 
they  do,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that 
I  do  not  attempt  to  convent  them  to  my 
way  of  thinking.  It  might  spoil  them. 
Oh,  that  the  world  might  copy  their 
simplicity,  their  open-hearted  ness}  and 
their  faith !  The  former  president  of 
the  university  is  a  champion  of  women. 
A  young  girl  in  the  university  came  to 
him  last  week — be  has  an  office  in  the 
university,  being  president  emeritus  — 
and  this  girl  said :  “Dr.  Brunhall,  we 
are  having  a  debate  tas  to  Which  is  su¬ 
perior,  a  man  or  a  woman.  Do  you 
think  a  man  is  superior?”  Dr.  Brunhall 
replied  instantly,  “Yes,  when  he  is !” 

Dr.  Brunhall  told  me  'that  he  was  rid¬ 
ing  through  a  farming  district  in  Utah 
with  a  banker — Mormon  of  course — when 
they  passed  a  farmhouse.  In  the  yard 
around  the  house  were  a  clutter  of  cows, 
chickens,  pigs  and  children.  The  farmer’s 
wife,  looking  tired,  and  dressed  in  a 
shabby  bungalow  apron  and  worn-out 
shoes,  was  struggling  through  the  ma¬ 
nure  surrounding  the  barn,  with  two 
heavy  buckets  filled  with  feed  for  some 
animals.  Dr.  Brunhall  observed,  “That 
farmer  is  having  a  hard  time,  isn’t  he?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  banker. 

“You  wouldn’t  lend  him  any  money, 
would  you?” 

“Certainly  not.” 

They  rode  on.  In  a  few  moments  they 
passed  a  farmhouse  with  lawn  and  flow¬ 
ers  around  it.  Chicken  wire  kept  the 
chickens  in  check :  the  pigs  were  in 
yards  fenced  securely  by  themselves ;  the 
cows  were  in  a  pasture  of  their  own  ;  the 
children  were  just  starting  for  school, 
clean  and  happy,  and  their  mother,  who 
was  seeing  them  off,  was  immaculate  in 
a  white  apron. 

“Would  you  lend  money  to  that  man?” 
said  Dr.  Brunhall. 

“Not  only  would,  but  we  have  already 
done  so.” 

“On  what  grounds?” 

“When  that  farmer  came  to  borrow 
money,  he  was  a  stranger  who  had  just 
moved  here.  I  told  my  partner  to  go  out 
to  his  place  and  look  around.  When  he 
came  hack  he  reported  that  everything 
was  in  order,  and  not  a  mixture  of  hogs, 
children,  chickens  and  cows,  as  at  that 
other  place.  I  asked  him,  ‘How  did  his 
wife  look?  He  said  that  she  was 
dressed  in  white,  clean  as  could  be,  as 
we  saw  her  just  now.  When  the  man 
came  to  see  what  'I  had  decided  about 
the  loan,  I  told  him  he  could  have  it.” 

“We  don’t  want  to  mortgage  the  place 
if  we  can  help  it,”  he  said.  “What  se¬ 
curity  would  you  expect?” 

“Your  signature  and  your  wife’s,”  1 
told  him.  “Any  man  who  will  take  care 
of  his  wife  as  you  do,  I  know  will  pay 
his  bills.”  And  I  was  right,  he  did. 

ANNIE  PIKE  GREENWOOD. 


Woolly  Aphis  on  Cherry 

I  have  a  Cleveland  cherry  tree  which 
was  just  loaded  with  white  tender  lice. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  kill  them? 

Gardners,  Pa.  h.  j.  s. 

Of  course  it  is  only  a  guess,  but  the 
probability  is  that  H.  J.  S.  is  troubled 
with  the  woolly  aphis  on  his  sweet 
Cherry  tree.  In  the  Fall  of  the  year 
there  are  numerous  minute  greenish 
brown  aphids  produced.  Again,  the  wool¬ 
ly  aphis  is  characteristically  nearly  cov¬ 
ered  by  white  woolly  masses.  If  there 
is  just  one  tree  it  will  he  possible  to  de¬ 
story  the  pest  by  painting  the  woolly 
patches  with  miscible  or  crude  oil.  For 
more  extensive  work  a  15  per  cent  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  used  as  a  Summer  spray 
has  been  found  effective.  h.  b.  t. 


It  was  a  hot  day  and  the  traffic  police¬ 
man  was  having  a  busy  time.  In  the 
midst  of  it  he  saw  an  elderly  woman 
looking  across  at  him,  so  he  held  up  a 
bus,  four  cars,  a  motorcycle  or  two,  and 
two  loaded  trucks.  The  woman  sided  up 
to  him  and  the  officer  bent  his  head  to 
hear  her  request.  “It’s  all  right,”  she 
said,  “I  only  thought  you’d  like  to  know 
that  the  number  on  your  collar  is  the 
number  of  my  favorite  hymn.” — Chicago 
Journal. 
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lam  Sold  on  Power  Farming 

—  Says  A .  E.  GRIFFIN  of  Texas 


$495 

F«aders  $3*5  extra 

Truck 

$505 

Ezpr««s  BodyCloied  Cab 

Touring  Car 
$290 

Coupe 

$520 

All  Price*  f.  «.  t».  Detroit 


“I  have  been  a  Fordson  owner  and  Fordson 
farmer  for  the  past  four  years,”  says  A.  E.  Griffin 
of  Lubbock,  Texas. 

“It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  continue  farming 
without  the  use  of  the  Fordson.  Likewise,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  farm  without  the 
use  of  the  Ford  Truck  and  the  Ford  Car.  These 
three  Ford  products  are  beyond  a  doubt  the  most 
valuable  assets  a  farmer  could  have  and  I  would 
not  do  without  them. 

“I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  am  thoroughly 
sold  on  power  farming.  The  tractor  does  not  get 
tired  and  hungry.  It  is  possible  for  me  to  work 
it  24  hours  a  day,  if  desired.” 


Spring  work  is  just  ahead.  Fordson  tractors s 
like  Ford  Trucks  and  Ford  Cars  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  terms  that  allow  every  responsible 
farmer  to  take  advantage  of  this  better  way 
to  farm.  See  the  nearest  Ford  Dealer  today. 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


CARS*  •  TRUCKS  •  TRACTORS 


Ttum  picture  was  drawn  from  a  photograph  03 
A.  E.  Griffin  of  Lubbock,  Texas,  and  the  Ford 
equipment  ha  aaya  he  would  not  farm  without 
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The  richest  and  sweetest  of  all 
sweet  corn,  with  a  distinctive,  but¬ 
tery  flavor;  an  especially  handy 
size  to  eat  from  the  cob,  with  deep, 
exceptionally  meaty  kernels.  An 
early  variety  that  will  give  you 
plenty  of  fine  tasty  corn  on  the  cob. 
Burpee’s  “Golden  Bantam”  is  uni¬ 
versally  conceded  to  be  the  most 
popular  sweet  corn  in  America. 

BURPEE’S  ANNUAL 

will  be  mailed  you  FREE  on  re¬ 
quest.  It  is  a  book  of  224  pages, 
packed  with  pictures  and  informa¬ 
tion  of  interest  to  garden  lovers  . .  . 
the  most  popular  publication  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 

It  tells  you  when  and  how  to 
plant  the  appetizing  vegetables  and 
exquisite  flowers  you  look  forward 
to  having  in  your  own  garden ;  and 
gives  you  a  wealth  of  assistance  in 
choosing  the  most  pleasing  high 
grade  varieties. 

Write  for  Burpee’s  Annual 
and  Free  Sample  of  Seeds 

To  each  person  sending  us  this 
month  the  coupon  below,  we  will 
include  with  the  book  an  order 
blank  good  for  a  choice  of  any  regu¬ 
lar  10c  packet,  as  a  free  sample. 


^he 
Worlds 
Greatest 
Garden 
Book 


W.ATLEE  BURPEE  C0f 

£E£D*GROWERS  PHILADELPHIA 


Send  me  a  copy  of  Burpee's  Annual,  with 
order  sheet  good  for  a  free  10c  packet  of 
Burpee’s  Seeds.  62-4 


Name . . . . . . . 

R.  D.  or  St.. . . . ........ ....... . 

P.  O. ......  ...... ...o. ....... .................. .... 
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Winter  and  the  Unwelcome  Visitor 


Our  path  to  the  world  has  sifted  full 
of  snow.  The  quarter  mile  of  road  leading 
up  over  the  grade  to  the  clean-driven 
State  road  is  closed  for  the  Winter.  Al¬ 
though  just  now,  we  are  still  able  to 
turn  aside  into  the  edge  of  a  cabbage 
lot  and  proceed  rather  bumpily  around 
the  snow-filled  area,  the  day  is  coming 
when  we  can’t  even  do  that.  Often  of  a 
Winter  evening,  two  bright  eyes  comes 
to  the  edge  of  the  drifts,  stare  re¬ 
proachfully  down  across  the  white  ex¬ 
panse  that  fills  our  fences,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  back  away  and  disappear 
from  sight. 

“Didn’t  have  the  nerve,”  jeers  Daddy 
turning  back  to  the  corner  by  the  book¬ 
shelves  where  he  keeps  his  radio.  After 
generations  of  sleigh-runners  here  we 
seem  definitely  committed  to  wheels,  and 
something  more  than  mere  nerve  is  re¬ 
quired  in  negotiating  snow  drifts — on 
wheels.  A  man  with  a  team  and  a  front 
bob  can  break  a  road  by  nerve  and  per¬ 
severance  and  main  strength,  hut  not 
so  the  man  with  the  automobile.  Yet  the 
ong  slow  drive  to  town  with  a  north 
wind  blowing  and  the  horses’  noses  cov¬ 
ered  with  icicles  is  not  attempted  here 
in  our  section  except  in  the  case  of  ab¬ 
solute  need.  How  long.  I  wonder,  before 
riding  behind  a  team  of  horses  on  a  bob¬ 
sleigh  will  become  a  spectacular  per¬ 
formance,  classed  with  say  riding  a  char¬ 
iot? 

The  fact  is,  I  saw  such  a  bobsleigh 
drawn  by  a  lively  team  of  horses  on  one 
of  my  rare  visits  to  the  village  yester¬ 
day,  and  it  seemed  to  me  an  eye-filling, 
glorious  kind  of  equipage,  even  at  the 
present  date.  A  little  more  of  the  glamour 
attending  the  unusual,  and  the  old  bob¬ 
sleigh  will  draw  more  attention  on  a  vil¬ 
lage  street  than  a  brand  new  automobile. 
A  farmer  driving  his  Ford  has  no  back¬ 
ground  ;  but  a  farmer  driving  his  own 
good  team  and  sleigh  carries  with  him 
a  bit  of  the  setting  which  belongs  to  him 
as  the  forest  belongs  to  the  moose.  There 
are  many  individuals  driving  cars,  today, 
who  would  far  rather  be  driving  horses. 
I,  myself,  confess  to  a  weakness  for 
horseflesh. 

There  is  in  the  village,  only  one  doc¬ 
tor  among  the  several  who  reside  there 
who  will  accept  a  call  out  into  the  coun¬ 
try  roads  in  this  cold  weather.  Most  doc¬ 
tors  of  our  day  have  a  weakness  for  re¬ 
ceiving  office  calls.  The  epidemic  of 
grippe  has  resumed  its  unwelcome  visits 
in  our  neighborhood.  After  nursing  three 
patients  at  one  time  I  feel  well  qualified 
to  begin  a  talk  on  the  different  kinds  of 
grippe  and  the  remedies  for  them.  With¬ 
out  infringing  upon  M.  B.  D.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  only  thing  that  seems  to 
touch  the  sore  throat-with-gland-swellings 
variety  is  steaming  one’s  throat  with  hot 
water  or  vinegar.  Do  not  inhale  the 
steam.  Simply  make  a  paper  funnel  that 
spreads  over  the  dish  of  vinegar  or  water 
and  allow  the  steam  to  fill  the  throat. 
Then  there  is  a  variety  called  intestinal 
grippe  which  comes  on  suddenly  like 
indigestion,  and  seems  like  that  except 
that  the  patient  is  cold,  running  a  sub¬ 
normal  temperature.  If  this  intestinal 
grippe  comes  to  visit  your  family  you 
must  get  out  the  soup  kettle  and  see  that 
the  patient  lives  on  soup  for  the  next 
week.  When  the  pains  come  on,  a  large 
dose  of  castor  oil  and  the  same  of  milk 
of  magnesia  will  ease  almost  immediately 
the  tremendous  speed  of  the  heart,  and 
the  feeling  of  gas  pressure.  When  one 
does  not  apply  the  remedy  at  once,  and 
the  doctor  is  a  long  time  getting  started, 
the  patient  is  in  for  a  bad_  time.  For 
some  time  afterwards  the  eating  of  solid 
food  will  bring  back  the  symptoms, 
hence  the  use  of  well-boiled  soup,  or 
orange  juice  without  the  pulp. 

How  often  one  hears  a  farm  woman 
saying.  “I  never  learned  to  milk;  If  I 
don’t  know  how,  I  won’t  have  to.”  But, 
these  last  two  weeks  my  ability,  to  milk 
old  Grace,  my  knack  at  “doing  the 
chores,”  has  been  a  life-saver  to  the  man 
of  this  family  as  well  as  to  the  animals 
themselves.  After  all,  animals  are  only 
mischievous  children.  There’s  Dan,  the 
white  horse.  A  lot  goes  on  inside  his 
head  that  only  humans  are  said  to  think 
about ;  he  snorts  loudly  if  his  hay  is  not 
served  first.  Molly,  the  other  white  horse, 
is  a  very  proper  old-maidish  sort — a 
dreamer  at  the  water  tub  with  wistful 
eyes  gazing  across  the  gleaming  frosty 
fields.  Grace,  the  Guernsey,  does  not 
drink  at  the  tub  every  day,  but  fills  up 
tremendously  when  the  spirit  moves.  De¬ 
cidedly,  Grace  has  a  mind  of  her  own — 
her  halter  rope  needs  a  firm  hand.  The 
pigs  having  graduated  into  pork  require 
no  care  in  the  present  condition.  The 
hens' are  willing  to  exchange  eggs  for 
food.  Jimmy,  the-  barn  cat.  is  a  soft  ball 
of  gray  fur  that  claws  up  the  back  of  my 
Coat  to  a  place  on  my  shoulder,  purring 
and  rubbing  as  he  rides  about.  Pete,  the 
black  dog,  resents  .Timmy’s  efforts  to  ex¬ 
amine  his  hones.  What  a  dash  and  bow¬ 
wow  there  is  when  Jimmy  is  actually 
caught  smelling  over  a  certain  spot  in 
the  snow!  Being  brought  up  with  a  dog, 
Jimmy  is  not  unduly  concerned  nor  even 
abashed.  He  simply  feels  it  politic  to  trot 
back  to  the  barn  then.  In  Pete’s  brist¬ 
ling  attitude  one  seems  to  hear  him  scold¬ 
ing:  “There  are  plenty  of  mice  in  the 
barn — you  are  simply  fat  with  mice  al¬ 
ready— go  on  and  leave  my  bones  alone!” 


Thankful  are  we  that  the  day  has  comb 
when  we  can  say  goodbye  to  old  grippe, 
the  unwelcome  visitor.  The  doctor’s  ear 
makes  almost  daily  visits  down  our  road, 
but  not  to  our  house  any  more.  Perk’s 
last  box  of  oranges  are  a  godsend.  Tat¬ 
tle  Jane’s  pale  thin  cheeks  will  grow 
rosy  and  plump  if  daily  custard  and  cod 
liver  oil  are  as  efficient  as  supposed. 
Convalescents  who  take  interest  in  the 
mailman,  the  radio  and  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  are  hardly  in  line  for  sympathy. 
Here’s  one  thing  I’ve  learned  from  the 
siege.  Soup  is  the  housewife’s  helper. 
When  the  family  is  down  with  sickness, 
make  a  generous  pot  of  vegetable  soup 
with  one  of  the  pork  joints,  every  day, 
and  the  mess  of  dishes  that  one  usually 
has  to  wash  and  wipe  is  done  away  with, 
likewise  the  catering  to  reluctant  appe¬ 
tites. 

And  a  fine  thought,  it  is,  that  the  po¬ 
tato  market  is  still  firm  and  unaffected 
by  our  local  indisposition  to  use  pota¬ 
toes.  I  see  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  a  great 
deal  of  over-planting  is  expected  for 
next  year.  Will  we  be  so  foolish? 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Flowers  on  an  Old  Barn  Lot 

I  am  on  a  farm  off  160  acres  of  corn 
land,  a  renter  farm,  most  of  it,  but  I 
have  as  much  acreage  as  I  want  to  gar¬ 
den  with,  including  a  barn  lot  that  has 
stood  for  years,  used  by  cattle  up  to  the 
present,  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  etc.  I 
want  to  plant  it  to  some  vegetables  or 
flowers  to  bring  a  return  this  next  sea¬ 
son.  Would  asters,  peonies,  sweet  peas, 
roses,  etc.,  do  well  on  this  soil,  or  could 
I  successfully  make  beds  by  adding  two 
or  four  inches  of  other  soil  on  top?  Do 
tulips  or  other  Spring  flowering  bulbs 
flower  the  same  season  as  planted,  if 
planted  early?  G.  J.T. 

Monroeville,  Ind. 

It  is  never  safe  to  give  definite  advice 
in  a  case  of  this  sort  without  knowing 
more  about  the  situation  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars.  A  barnlot  such  as  you  speak 
of  will  probably  be  very  rich  in  nitrogen. 
It  will  carry  considerable  potash  but  is 
likely  to  be  short  of  phosphorus.  We 
should  hardly  advise  anyone  to  start  di¬ 
rectly  at  growing  flowers  on  such  a 
piece  of  land.  It  would  be  better  this 
first  season  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  corn, 
using  400  or  500  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate 
to  the  acre,  preparing  the  ground  well 
and  giving  very  clean  culture.  This  will 
kill  out  the  heavy  growth  of  weeds  which 
would  be  sure  to  start,  and  put  the  land 
in  far  better  shape  for  a  crop  of  flowers 
next  year.  As  for  flower  crops,  sweet 
peas  would  be  likely  to  do  well  on  such 
land,  but  we  would  not  advise  planting 
asters  under  such  conditions.  Peonies 
would  probably  do  well  but  of  course,  you 
must  remember  that  you  would  not  get 
much  if  any  return  from  peonies  the  first 
season  after  planting.  Before  starting 
to  grow  flowers  in  this  way  on  a  rather 
extensive  scale,  you  should  he  sure  of 
your  market  and  find  out  just  where  you 
are  going  to  sell  them  to  advantage.  A 
big  crop  of  flowers  thrown  on  a  poor 
market  is  the  worst  crop  you  can  think 
of.  Tulips  and  other  Spring  flowering 
bulbs  have  to  be  planted  in  the  Fall  in 
order  to  be  successful.  This  is  because 
they  must  make  plenty  of  roots.  They 
would  not  give  you  results  if  planted  in 
Spring,  no  matter  how  early,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  you  can  rarely  buy  good 
bulbs  of  this  class  in  the  Spring.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  more  desirable  to  fit  this 
ground  well  and  grow  a  heavy  crop  of 
corn  this  year.  Keep  the  ground  as  clean 
as  possible  and  use  a  good  dressing  of 
acid  phosphate,  then  study  your  possible 
markets  and  thoroughly  prepare  for  a 
crop  off  flowers  next  year. 


Salt  on  Asparagus  Bed 

To  reconcile  T.  P.  C.  and  his  wife  I 
would  say  that  he.  can  have  a  good  as¬ 
paragus  bed  on  his  10x50  ft.  piece  of 
ground  by  using  salt.  He  should  plow  or 
spade  the  plot  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
he  can  get  at  it  and  salt  -till  it  is  .white, 
then  allow  two  or  three  rains  to  dissolve 
the  salt,  then  plant  roots.  Cultivate 
lightly  with  hoe  or  hand  cultivator. 
About  September  1  salt  lightly.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  cut  the  stalks  and  burn  on  the  bed, 
and  mulch  lightly  with  manure.  In  the 
Spring  cultivate  this  in  and  cut  for  table, 
use  lightly.  June  1  salt  till  bed  is  white, 
and  repeat  yearly.  Asparagus  is  a  salt 
marsh  plant  and  thrives  on  salt. 

Odessa,  N.  Y.  S.  B.  B. 


Save  a 
Repair  Bill. 

start  ea  syS 


This  cut  shows  the  Attwood 

End  Thrust  Bearing  installed  ,  _  , 

behind  the  lower  fan  belt  Install  an  AttWOOd  End 

pulley.  Remove  two  bolts  and  Thrust  Beari npr  in  10  min- 

the  bearing  slips  in  place.  utes  with  screw  driver  and 

wrench.  Holds  magneto  in  place.  Hot  spark  and  easy 
starting  assured.  Holds  crankshaft  in  right  position. 
Prevents  piston  slap.  Saves  wear  on  bearings.  Cuts 
down  vibration.  Makes  smooth  motor.  Stops  knocks 
in  many  cases.  A  $20.00  repair  job  for  $1.00. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  them,  send  $1.00  money 
order  and  we’ll  mail  you  one  postpaid.  Money  back  if 
you’re  not  satisfied. 

ATTWOOD  BRASS  WORKS  CrV„5d 


WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


SUGAR  TOOLS  thIvbeIst 

SUGAR  MAKERS’  GUIDE— Information  on 
sugarmaking  FREE  for  the  asking. 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Dept.  A  Burlington,  Vermont 


MAPLE  Sap  EVAPORA  TORS 

WILLIAMS’  MONARCH  and  Imperial  Styles 
Also  complete  line  of  Sugar  Tools.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices.  Special  cash  prices  in  open  territory  .  State  num  - 
her  of  buckets  you  can  get.  Orders  filled  promptly. 

BELLOWS  FALLS  EVAP.  CO.  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 


Roof  in 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  rLT* 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  I  twill  pay  you  to  read,  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  22  Middletown,  O. 
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CASE  TRANSPLANTERS 

YOU  NOW  NEED 

MANURE  SPREADERS,  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS,  ROLLERS, 
MARKERS  PLOWS,  HARROWS,  PLANTERS,  CORN  DRILLS, 
SEEDERS,’  CULTIVATORS,  LAWN  ROLLERS,  HAND  AND 
POWER  LAWN  MOWERS,  SPRAYERS,  HAND,  POWER  AND 
ELECTRIC  PUMPS,  WfiEDERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
SHELLERS,  GRINDERS,  FODDER  CUTTERS,  SAW  TABLES, 
GASOLINE  SAWS,  COW  HOBBLES,  STANCHIONS,  ETC. 

Catalog  Free.  Tel l  your  dealer  you  want 
RAWLINGS  goods 

HAW  LINGS  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LEADCLA3D 

Repairing  and  replacing  is  expensive.  Save  75  per 
cent  of  your  roofing  and  fencing  bills  by  using 
LEAUGLAD  ROOFING  AND  FENCING 
Leadclad  has  only  pure  lead  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Lead  cannot  rust  or  corrode.  Leadclad  is  rust 
proof,  fire  proof  and  lightning  proof.  Freiglitpaid. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

J.  PERSON  Irvington,  N.Y. 

Direct  Factory  representative.  Save  this  adv. 


“More  Potatoes” 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  of 
KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  methods  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 
—  simple,  strong,  durable  machine. 
Write  for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 


FOR  YOUR  WINTER  READING — Send  for  a  Copy 

WILSON  OF  THE  3VEOUNTED 

in  cloth,  Illustrated,  by  LIONEL  E.  SANFORD,  g««  274,  Lititz, 
Pa.  Price,  $1.50.  Interesting,  educational  story  of  Can¬ 
ada.  ETHEL  R.  ZOOK  Lititz,  Fa. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op- 
eratlon  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  Is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  It  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  Is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St,  New  York  City 
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Wm.  H.  Crawford  and  His 
Peaches 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society  News  prints  a  picture  of  Wm.  H. 
Crawford,  who  originated  the  Early  and 
Late  Crawford  peaches.  The  picture  is 
re-engraved  on  this  page,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  statement  is  made  from  Prof. 
M.  A.  Blake’s  notes.  The  Crawford 
peach  varieties  ranked  supreme  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  represented  the  highest  quality  in 
yellow-fleshed  peaches,  and  during  their 
prime  they  made  the  reputation  of  New 
Jersey  as  a  peach-growing  State.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  evidence  of  their  par¬ 
entage  is  still  seen  in  some  of  our  later 
commercial  varieties.  'When  the  Craw¬ 
ford  peaches  declined  in  vigor  and  value 
Jersey  peach  culture  declined  with  them 
so  that  the  Experiment  Station  set  de¬ 
liberately  at  work  to  organize  or  develop 


William  II.  Crawford 

new  varieties  which  will  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  New  Jersey  conditions.  It 
is  well  fitting  that  WTm.  II.  Crawford 
should  be  honored  as  one  who  has  had  a 
living  part  in  the  industrial  development 
of  the  State.  Many  of  these  whose  pic¬ 
tures  are  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  State 
House  at  Trenton  never  gave  New  Jer¬ 
sey  anything  to  compare  in  value  with 
the  Crawford  peaches. 

Wm.  H.  Crawford  lived  at  Middletown, 
N.  J.,  where  the  peaches  were  originated 
about  1840.  The  Crawford  family  has 
filled  a  very  honorable  place  in  America. 
The  original  Crawfords  came  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  Massachusetts  about  1072 — about 
the  time  of  King  Philip’s  "War.  The 
family  moved  first  to  Long  Island  and 
then  to  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  Wm.  H. 
Crawford  was  born  in  1800,  and  died  in 
1874.  There  seem  to  be  no  definite 
facts  about  the  way  the  Crawford 
peaches  were  originated.  Middletown, 
the  original  home  of  these  peaches,  gave 
the  world  several  other  famous  varieties 
such  as  Smock  Free,  Tice’s  Late  Bed  and 
Lafayette  Free.  Probably  Beer’s  Smock 
alsp  came  from  the  same  locality.  All 
these  varieties  and  the  man  who  stai’ted 
them  help  to  make  New  Jersey  famous 
as  a  peach  country,  and  though  they  may 
have  given  place  to  younger  candidates 
for  fame  it  is  well  to  honor  them — and 
the  men  who  made  them  possible. 


Why  Plant  White  Pine? 

“If  blister  rust  will  kill  all  pine  trees, 
as  is  the  impression  given  throughout 
the  country,  why  plant  pine  trees?” 
This  query  was  received  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission  Dec.  29,  unsigned.  The 
answer  is  that  blister  rust  will  kill  white 
pines  if  no  effort  is  made  to  control  it ;  so 
will  potato  bugs  ruin  the  potato  crop  if 
permitted  to  work  unchecked,  but  farm¬ 
ers  plant  potatoes  and  raise  abundant 
crops  by  killing  the  bugs. 

White  pine  blister  rust  affects  only 
white  pine  trees.  New  York  State  has 
demonstrated  that  white  pine  trees  can 
be  protected  from  blister  rust  by  re¬ 
moving  all  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
growing  within  900  ft.  of  the  white  pines. 
The  average  cost  to  private  land  owners 
in  this  State  last  year  for  removing  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  was  SS  cents  an 
acre.  This  eradication  covers  a  period 
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Send  for  TOWNSEND’S 

BIG  MONEY  SAVING  CATALOG 

Everything  Quoted  at  Wholesale  Prices 
DIRECT  TO  GROWERS 
Special  Cash  Discounts  for  Early  Orders 

DON'T  Give  Anyone  Your  Order  for 

STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

UNTIL  YOU  SEE  THIS  BOOK 

We  Guarantee  to  sell  a  Better 
Grade  of  Plants  at  a  Lower 
Price  than  you  can  purchase 
elsewhere  at  any  price . 

Thousands  of  our  customers 
throughout  the  country  will  back 
the  statement  that  there  are  no 
better  plants  grown  than  Townsend’s. 

In  twenty-six  years  of  hard  labor  and 
conscientious  square  dealing,  selling 
the  very  best  plants  that  it  was  possible 
for  us  to  grow  in  one  of  the  most  fav¬ 
ored  spots  on  earth  for  the  growing  of 
high-grade  nursery  stock,  at  a  live  and 
let  live  price,  and  a  square  deal  to  every 
one,  has  made  the  Townsend’s  Nur¬ 
series  the  Largest  Growers  and  ship¬ 
pers  of  Strawberry  plants  in  the  world. 

OUR  PRESENT  CROP  OF  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS  FOR  QUALITY  IS 
JUST  A  LITTLE  BETTER  THAN 
ANY  CROP  WE  HAVE  EVERY 
GROWN  BEFORE.  Hundreds  of  our 
customers  and  zealous  growers,  who 
have  visited  the  Towsend’s  plant  farms 
this  season,  have  been  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  we  had  grown  the 
greatest  crop  of  plants  they  had  ever 
seen. 

If  the  rows  of  plants  were  joined  to¬ 
gether  end  to  end  they  would  reach  a 
distance  of  over  200  miles  long.  And 


if  taken  up  and  set  out  in  one  row  18 
inches  apart,  they  would  set  a  row  of 
plants  around  the  world. 

This  entire  crop  of  plants  is  grown 
on  newly  cleared  land.  Thus  in  itself 
insuring  long  fibrous  roots  and  strong 
healthy  plants.  This  is  a  100%  crop  in 
quality  and  quantity.  We  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  sell  you  these  good  plants  at  the 
right  price. 

Furthermore  when  you  send  Town¬ 
send  your  order  you  do  not  have  to  wait 
for  your  plants  until  the  best  planting 
time  is  over.  As  is  the  case  often  when 
you  deal  with  Northern  Nurseries.  We 
can  give  you  fresh  dug  plants  any  time 
you  are  ready  to  plant  from  now  until 
May  1st.  Plants  that  have  not  been 
mulched  but  grown  in  open  fields  all 
winter,  where  they  have  gotten  winter 
hardened  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  the 
hardiest  plants  grown,  and  that  they 
will  suit  every  climate.  DON’T  FAIL 
TO  WRITE  FOR  OUR  20th  CENTURY 
CATALOG  TONIGHT.  A  postal  will 
bring  it.  And  you  will  be  glad  you 
got  it. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Maryland 
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maule’s 
1926 

SEED  BOOK 


BETTER  SEEDS- 

So  Important  to  Garden  Success 

BACK  of  every  transaction  with  our  customers, 
whether  the  order  be  large  or  small,  stands  our 
49-year-old  policy — 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 

That  there  are  no  better  seeds  than  Maule's,  has  been  proven 
yearly  by  our  more  than  half  a  million  customers  to  their 
own  satisfaction. 

You  should  give  Maule's  Seeds  a  trial  this  year— you  run  no  risk 
—  we  are  specialists  in  the  better  quality  seeds, 
roots  and  bulb9  for  vegetable  and  flower  gardens. 

It’s  time  now  to  plan  your  garden  and  select  your 
seeds,  but  before  doing  so,  send  at  once  for 
our  big  and  beautiful  new  seed  book. 

Practically  every  order  it  shipped 
Ulithin  24  hours  after  receipt. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

863Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


MAULES  SEEDS 


ONCE  GROWN 


ALWAYS  GROWN 


CORTLAND  APPLE-SHons 

graft  on  bearing  Trees.  Fruit  in  3  years  Also 
Red  Spy;  one  eent  per  inch,  Order  now.  Will  ship 
when  wanted.  Cash  with  order. 

Dr.  B.  Dolan  35  Davis  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  V. 

Member  N.  Y.  Fruit  Testing  Association. 


CsrLADIOLUS 


ULBS 


Red,  pink,  white,  mixed.  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid. 

VALLEY  STREAM  NURSERY  Box  355  Valley  Stream,  N,Y. 


OOD  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stock— Hone 
Better — 56  years  selling  good 
Seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


BUY 
NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Write  today  about  our 
convenient  buying  plan. 

Many  are  using  it — why  not  you  ?  Hardy  Ohio 
grown  certified  Red,  Mammoth  and  Alsike — 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 

The  A.  C.  Hoyt  Co.,  Box  505,  Fostoria,  O. 

For  Sale-CHOICE  SEEDCORN 

_ _  Wilson  Soy  Beans  Write  for  prices. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  107  Tullytown,  Pa. 

Choice  Seed  Potatoes  lorfsrn«  Delivery. 

„  “  Write  for  guaranteed  prices, 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  Fairport,  N.  Y. 
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A  three-year  apple  test 

on  the  Clermont  County  Farm — 

XJERE’S  the  story  of  a  three-year  experiment  with  nitro- 
^  genous  fertilizers  on  apple  trees.  The  test  was  performed 
on  the  Clermont  County  Farm  Orchard,  Clermont  County, 
Ohio,  during  the  years  1922,  1923  and  1924,  on  bearing  trees, 
now  12  years  old,  under  both  the  grass  mulch  and  the  tillage 
cover-  crop  methods  of  culture. 

And  here  are  the  results  as  given  out  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Ballou  of 
the  Department  of  Horticulture,  Ohio  Experiment  Station: 


Three-year  averages — Yield  in  Pounds  per  tree 


Fertiliser 

Grass 

Tillage 

per  Acre 

Mulch 

Cover  Crof 

No  fertilizer 

S6.7 

80.8 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

160  lbs. 

221.4 

219.4 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

128  lbs. 

250.6 

295.1 

_  Note:  An  addition  of  4-5  pound  of  Sulphate  was  applied  to  each 
''Sulphate''  tree.  scat teted  under  the  outer  branches;  and  an  additional 
1  pound  of  nitrate  was  applied  to  each  "Nitrate"  tree  in  the  same  way. 


Top-Dressing  j 
Talk  No.  3 


Acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per  acre  was  applied 
to  all  plots.  Varieties  tested  were  Gano,  Rome,  Jonathan, 
Grimes,  Stayman  and  York  Imperial. 

The  test  demonstrates  two  things:  1.  That  nitrogen  is 
profitable  on  apple  trees.  2.  That  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is 
as  good  or  better  than  any  other  quick-acting  form  of  nitrogen 
for  apple  trees. 

Apply  nitrogen  to  your  own  orchard.  Our  free  bulletins 
will  tell  you  how.  Write  for  them — today! 


ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal.  Medina,  Ohio 
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The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
especially  interested  in . . . 

( Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name - — ■ — — - - - — 

Address - - - — 
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form  a  fine  mist  -which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRA  YMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPKAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  meehaniea) 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
trainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 
A  sprayer  for  every  need- 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

)ept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

42  Years  at  sprayer  building 


You  need 

SPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High-pressure  Machines 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


You  make  money  on  your  No.  1  eyruD.  Why  not  nse  Grimm 
Utensils  and  make  more  of  the  No.  1  and  more  money?  We  have 
in  stock  for  immediate  shipment.  Buckets.  Covers,  Spouts,  Tanks, 
etc.,  and  can  ship  an  Evaporator  and  Arch  within  a  week  after 
receiving  order.  If  you  need  Utensils  please  write  us  for  rata* 
logue  **B”  statin*  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

G.  M.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  -  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 


Famous  Everywhere 


because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  pe  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 

f#  aw.,. 


ate  number  of  trees. 

2  SPROUL  CO. 
televan,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Sugar  Makers 


The  easiest  operated  and  fastest  boiling  EVAPORATOR 
known.  Write  your  own  guarantee  when  you  order  our 
FAMOUS  VERMONT  EVAPORATOR.  Bui  it  throughout 
from  highest  grade  22-gauge  ENGLISH  TIN  PLATE. 
Also  BUCKETS- COVERS  — SPOUTS  — TANKS.  Write 
nearest  office  and  tell  us  the  number  of  trees  you  exuect 
to  tap.  VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO.  OF  N.  Y.,  Inc.. 
St.  Regis  Falls,  N,  Y.  Rutland,  Vermont 


AKE  MONEY) 

ling  stumps  for  yourself 
others  with“Hercules’‘  | 
he  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
ting  stump  puller  made, 
rse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $10  Down. 


1130  29th  St. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


frlte  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Biff  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  ffet  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 


Centerville,  low* 


of  about  10  years.  The  cost  of  keeping 
an  acre  of  potatoes  free  from  disease  is 
from  $3  to  $6  an  acre,  and  has  to  be 
done  every  year.  There  is  no  reason  why 
white  pine  blister  rust  should  deter  any 
one  from  raising  white  pine  any  more 
than  potato  bugs  should  deter  anyone 
from  raising  potatoes. 

C.  R.  PETTIS, 

Superintendent  State  Forests, 
Conservation  Commission. 

The  Best  Strawberry  Mulch 

Which  do  you  consider  the  best  ma¬ 
nure  for  mulching  strawberries?  J.  n. 

A  coarse  or  strawy  horse  manure  is 
best.  Cow  manure  is  too  compact.  It 
will  mat  down  over  the  plants  or  form 
large  chunks  which  do  not  protect  the 
plants.  Tiie  object  of  mulching  is  to 
keep  the  frost  in  the  soil,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  the  lift  of  the  frost  and  the  settle 
of  the  thaw  over  and  over  through  the 
Winter  and  Spring.  The  frost  lifts  the 
plants  a  little  and  the  settling  of  the 
thaw  pulls  the  soil  away  from  the  roots 
and  leaves  them  exposed.  The  plants 
should  not  be  completely  covered,  for 
they  must  have  air  through  the  Winter. 
Therefore  a  coarse  muleli  which  will  not 
pack  down  too  hard  is  best.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  make  the  mistake  of  using  forest 
leaves,  sawdust  or  very  fine  manure, 
thinking  the  plants  must  be  fully  covered. 
These  pack  too  closely  and  smother  a 
good  many  plants.  We  have  found 
coarse  millet  or  Sudan  grass  cut  before 
they  seed  very  good  for  mulching. 


Two  Vermont  Potato 
Farmers 

Some  weeks  ago  a  reader  sent  us  a 
clipping  from  a  Vermont  paper  in  which 
we  were  told  of  a  remarkable  farm  suc¬ 
cess.  Two  young  men,  it  seems,  bought 
a  typical  unoccupied  Vermont  farm — - 
largely  what  would  be  called  waste 
land.  The  story  goes  that  they  bought 
the  place  on  credit,  did  their  own  work, 
with  some  little  hired  help,  and  succeed¬ 
ed  so  well  that  this  year  they  sold  $10,- 
000  worth  of  potatoes,  besides  milk  and 
cattle.  The  story  reads  like  a  fairy  tale, 
and  we  tried  to  investigate  it  fairly.  We 
finally  learned  the  facts.  They  are  sub¬ 
stantially  as  given  in  the  following  note. 
These  two  young  men  raised  certified 
seed  potatoes.  There  is  some  naturally 
good  potato  soil  on  their  farm,  and  they 
are  hard  workers  and  very  shrewd  bus¬ 
iness  farmers.  We  give  the  story  as  we 
learned  it,  but  let  no  one  walk  away 
with  the  idea  that  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  walk  up  on  another  unoccupied  hill, 
scratch  the  soil  with  a  plow,  and  see 
a  nice  wad  of  $10,000  sprout  out  of  the 
ground.  He  is  more  likely  to  water  the 
soil  with  his  sweat  and  raise  a  crop  of 
disappointment  unless  he  can  be  satisfied 
with  contentment.  Here  is  the  state¬ 
ment  : 

The  two  young  fellows,  Ward  Bros, 
have  a  farm  which  is  incidentally  good 
potato  land.  Last  year  (1925)  they  rais¬ 
ed  about  4,000  bushels  of  nice  salable 
potatoes  on  a  plot  about  11  acres.  They 
shipped  two  carloads,  the  rest  they  have 
in  the  cellar.  They  got  $2.50  a  bushel. 
Now  they  are  $3  in  Rutland  and  will 
probably  go  higher.  Of  course  there  is 
no  waste  land  about  it.  They  have  about 
30  ihead  of  cattle  and  five  horses.  All 
the  manure,  and  that  is  a  lot,  they 
put  in  1924  on  the  11  acres  and  planted 
corn ;  1925  they  took  the  same  11  acres, 
put.  in  potatoes,  but  used  only  phos¬ 
phate,  how  much  I  do  not  know.  Of 
course  sometimes  they  hire  help  and  had 
as  high  as  three  men.  These  men  work 
hard  from  sunup  to  sundown,  do  their 
chores  by  lantern  light,  like  milking. 
They  say  the  cattle  pay  ail  the  expenses 
for  running  the  farm  and  the  potato 
money  is  clear  profit.  They  have  about 
70  acres  of  tillable  land,  the  rest,  about 
1 25  acres,  is  pasture  and  woods.  The 
milk  they  sell  to  the  Whiting  concern. 
Their  land  lies  high,  and  no  potatoes  in 
sight,  anywhere,  so  they  have  little  dis¬ 
ease  nor  bugs  to  combat.  J.  T. 


A  young  man  just  married  was  trying 
to  decide  what  he  should  call  his  mother- 
in-law.  He  didn't  want  to  call  her  “Mrs. 
Smith,”  and  he  held  the  memory  of  his 
own  mother  too  dear  to  call  her  "Moth¬ 
er.”  In  his  dilemma  he  asked  the  advice 
of  a  friendly  neighbor  who  was  also  a 
mother-in-law.  To  his  inquiries  she  re¬ 
plied:  “Well,  my  son-in-law  called  me 
‘Say’  for  the  first  year,  and  after  that 
he  called  me  ‘Grandma.’  ” — Sunset  Mag¬ 
azine. 


One 

Spray 

Control 

For  Aphis 
Scale  and 
European 
Red  Mite 

One  thorough  delayed  dormant 
spray  at  the  “open  bud  stage’’ 
with  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  will 
give  commercial  control  of 
Scale,  Aphis  and  Red  Mite  on 
Apple  trees  for  the  season, 
without  the  use  of  expensive 
nicotine.  Fruit  growers  all  over 
the  country  have  proved  it. 

SUNOCO 

SELF  EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

97%  active 

is  cheaper,  more  effective,  and 
has  greater  spreading  powers 
than  lime-sulphurand  nicotine. 

Sunoco  Spray  Oil  is  much 
more  pleasant  to  use ;  does  not 
burn;  mixes  readily  in  hard 
and  cold  water. 

Write  for  free  booklet  con¬ 
taining  spray  schedules 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Baltimore  Jacksonville  Tulsa 
Dallas  Cincinnati 

!  Makers  of  famous  Sunoco  Motor 
Oils  and  Greases 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes* 
Sweet  Potatoes*  Cab* 
bage*  Pepper  Plant*  Egg 
Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
youcan  set  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three  times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

PLANTER  C0.Dept.i5,  Chicago,  IIL 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Buy  them  direct  from  our  mill 
Clear  White  Pine 
Hardwood  Cross  Bars 

Size:  3  feet  by  fi  feet;  1%  in. 
thick,  $3.50  Glazed ;  1%  in. 
thick,  $4.50  Glazed. 

Open  if  you  wish 

Send  for  Oar  Building  Material  Catalog 
WEBCO  ROOFING:  Has  been 
known  to  you  for  over  25  years. 
We  are  known  as  the  New  England  Price 
Regulators  on  Building  Material. 

The  Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

260  Summer  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver's  Travels 
Grimm's  Fairy 

Tales 

Motber  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Confessions  of  a 
Juryman 

Part  II 

Tiie  Prisoner’s  Case. — Then  the  law¬ 
yer  for  the  prisoner  stated  his  case  and 
outlined  what  he  expected  to  prove.  He 
said  he  would  bring  evidence  to  show 
that  the  respondent  was  a  law-abiding 
citizen  who,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
kept  a  humble  but  a  respectable  soft 
drink  parlor.  The  attorney  said  that  he 
would  bring  evidence  to  show  that  the 
complaining  witness  was  never  in  John’s 
place  of  business  and  that  John  did  not 
sell  the  witnesses  or  anyone  else  any 
whisky.  Further,  that  he  would  show, 
by  competent  evidence,  that  if  the  police¬ 
man  found  a  five-gallon  can  of  whiskey 
in  the  back  part  of  the  shop  either  the 
police  or  some  enemy  of  John  Poslial- 
ski  had  planted  it  there.  The  respondent, 
John  Poshalski,  was  then  sworn  as  a 
witness  and  testified  in  rather  broken 
language  that  he  never  sold  any  whiskey, 
never  kept  any  in  the  store,  and  did  not 
even  know  the  man  who  claimed  to  have 
bought  the  whiskey.  lie  was  followed 
by  his  wife  and  two  or  three  of  his 
neighbors,  who  testified  to  his  good  repu¬ 
tation.  After  the  testimony  was  all  in  the 
prosecutor  argued  to  us  for  half  an 
hour,  giving  his  reasons  for  believing 
respondent  was  guilty.  He  was  followed 
by  the  attorney  for  the  respondent,  who 
spent  most  of  his  time  denouncing  stool 
pigeons  and  policemen  and  drew  a  pa¬ 
thetic  picture  of  the  poor  abused  'for¬ 
eigner  who  was  attempting  to  earn  an 
honest  living  for  his  family,  so  that  he 
might  bring  them  up  and  educate  them 
in  this  free  America.  Then  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  had  another  chance  to  talk  to  us.  In 
all  they  had  talked  for  nearly  two  hours. 

The  Judge  Explains  the  Law. — The 
judge  then  took  a  hand  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  explained  the  law  which  we 
should  follow  in  this  case  and  our  dut¬ 
ies  as  jurymen.  This  is  known  as  the 
charge  of  the  court.  The  judge  said  that 
under  our  law  every  man  charged  with 
a  crime  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until 
the  evidence  produced  by  the  prosecutor 
proves  him  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  He  said  that  it  was  not  our  bus¬ 
iness  to  have  any  opinion  regarding  the 
law  which  made  selling  liquor  a  felony. 
That  was  the  law,  and  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  such.  That  we  were  not  to  be 
concerned  about  the  punishment  that 
might  follow  a  conviction,  this  was  no 
part  of  our  duty.  It  was,  however,  our 
business  to  decide  the  facts  of  the  case 
from  the  evidence  that  had  come  to  us 
from  the  witness  stand.  We  had  a  right 
to  believe  or  disbelieve  any  witness,  and 
we  should  use  our  intelligence  and  exper¬ 
ience  to  determine  the  truth  and  render 
a  vrdiet  accordingly.  Then  we  were  sent 
to  the  jury  room  under  the  charge  of  an 
officer. 

Locking  Up  the  Jurors.— The  jury 
system  is  today  the  foundation  of  our 
American  legal  system,  but  it  came  down 
to  us  from  the  old  English  law.  It  has 
been  subject  to  many  changes.  Today  it 
aims  to  select  12  men  or  women,  citizens 
and  taxpayers,  who  can  read  and  write 
the  English  language  and  who  have  form¬ 
ed  no  opinion  of  the  matter  at  issue  and 
who  will,  without  prejudice  or  sympathy, 
reach  a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence 
produced  in  open  court.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  in  theory,  to  devise  a  system  that 
would  seem  more  likely  to  promote  jus¬ 
tice.  In  practice  it  has  many  defects,  but 
after  a  few  months’  experience,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  by  and  large  it  is 
the  best  method  yet  devised  for  securing 
substantial  justice  between  men.  It  is, 
however,  a  peculiar  experience  to  find 
yourself  locked  up  in  a  room  with  11 
other  people  charged  with  the  duty  of  de¬ 
termining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a 
human  being.  On  our  verdict  rested  the 
liberty  of  the  accused,  because  we  had 
learned  that  the  judge  believed  in  giving 
a  bootlegger  a  term  in  prison.  Matters 
of  that  kind  do  not  come  before  the  jury 
as  evidence,  but  somehow  they  sift  in 
and  often  influence  a  verdict.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  every  judge  has 
what  is  known  as  his  pet  crimes,  that  is, 
crimes  for  which  the  offender  is  pretty 
sure  to  get  the  limit.  I  wondered  what 
were  the  feelings  of  the  women  who  were 
on  our  jury. 

Taking  a  Ballot. — Some  one  said 
that  our  first  business  should  be  to  choose 
a  foreman,  and  we  proceeded  to  elect  to 
•that  office  the  best-looking  of  the  four 
women  jurors.  Then  we  took  a  ballot, 
with  the  result  that  we  stood  seven  for 
conviction,  five  “not  guilty.”  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  discussion,  in  which  it  develop¬ 
ed  that  several  of  the  men  and  two  of  the 
women  had  a  pronounced  prejudice 
against  policemen  in  general,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  say  they  would  not  believe 
one  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  a 
singular  thing  how  widespread  is  this 
feeling  against  policemen.  I  afterwards 
found  that  many  hard-working  men  and 
women  who  were  strictly  law-abiding  felt 
that  a  man  who  became  a  policeman  did 
so  because  he  was  lazy  and  incompe- 
ten.  I  had  occasion  to  meet  the  chief 
of  police  of  a  large  city.  He  invited  me 
to  a  meeting  where  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  policemen  were  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  their  duties.  Patience,  kindness 
and  courtesy  were  stressed  as  among  the 
first  requirements  ;  they  were  told  to  keep 
force  out  of  sight  as  long  as  possible,  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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“Canadian  Variegated”  is  Hardiest  Alfalfa 


Copy  of  letter  from 

NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

Answering  your  inquiry  I  will  say  that  we  have  conducted  some  experimental  work 
during  the  past  season  with  various  strains  of  alfalfa.  These  results  have  not  been 
published  as  yet.  Briefly,  we  find  that  the  genuine  Variegated  Alfalfa  from  Canada 
has,  here  in  this  section,  proved  itself  to  be  just  as  hardy  and  as  high  a  yielder  as  any 
of  the  northern  strains  of  genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa.  Many  alalfa  'growers  in  this  state 
are  enthusiastic  about  this  Canadian  Variegated  strain  Kansas  grown  and  South¬ 
western  alfalfas  are  not  desirable  for  this  state;  also  our  experiments  show  definitely 
that  Argentine,  Italian  grown,  South  African  and  possibly  some  strains  of  French 
alfalfa  are  not  at  all  suitable  for  use  in  this  state.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
South  African  and  Argentine  lots  of  alfalfa  seed  which  have  been  used  here. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)  M.  1’.  MUNN. 


Some  Common  Alfalfa  is  saved  for  seed  in  Ontario  but  you  can  make  sure  of  gen¬ 
uine  Canadian  Variegated  by  buying  field-inspected  seed  marked  and  certified  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 


Buy  it  from  your  local  dealer.  He  will 
from  one  of  the  following  wholesalers : 

E.  W.  Conklin  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Craver-Dickinson  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Harvey  Seed  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


either  have  it  in  stock  or  procure  it  for  you 

Whitney-Eckstein  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Nungesser-Dickinson  Seed  Co.,  New  York. 
B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


These  firms  have  field-inspected  stock  of  this  hardy  variety  backed  by  complete 
records  of  origin  and  variegation.  A  tag,  with  certificate  of  field  inspection,  while  the 
crop  was  in  bloom,  is  attached  to  each  bag  by  a  seal. 


CANADA  SEED  COMPANY,  Limited,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Holmes  -  Letherman  Seed  Company 

CANTON,  OHIO 


T  ested 
Farm 


Garden 

AN1> 

Flower 


We  Specialize  in  Seeds 

Pure  Stocks.  Quality  Unsurpassed. 

Send  for  our  interesting  SEED  BOOK  and  Farm  Seed  Price 

List.  Mailed  FREE 


Grow  1,000  Bu.  per  Acre 

Our  Hutchinson  Carrot  is  the  most  popular 
variety  with  market  gardeners.  In  every  way 
superior  to  the  Danvers.  Darker  in  color,  grows 
one  to  two  inches  longer  and  holds  its  uniform 
fullness  to  the  butt  end,  yielding  20%  more 
crop  per  acre.  Pkg.  10c.;  A  oz.  25c.;  oz.  40c.; 

A  lb.  $1.25;  lb.  $4.10,  postpaid. 

Our  1926  Catalog  mailed  free — 'write  today. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

15  Elm  St.  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


Make  More  Money  from  CABBAGE  and 
CAULIFLOWER 


CAREFUL  growers  increased  their  cabbage 
crop  3  to  6  tons  per  acre,  cauliflower  in 
proportion.  My  book  told  them  how.  Now 
they  write,  “My  Glory  yielded  30  tons  per  acre.” 
Another.  “Got  23  tons  Copenhagen.”  Another, 
‘  Had  300  tons  in  all,  no  disease.”  Another, 
“Wouldn’t  go  back  to  the  old  way  at  any  price,” 
and  so  on— hundreds  of  letters. 

Secret  is  Knowing 
How  to  Pick  Seeds 

My  book  tells  which  seeds  give  biggest  yields  of  large, 
firm  heads— how  to  pick  the  best— where  to  get  them— 
prices  to  pay— how  to  plant  and  grow  for  biggest  crops— 
everything.  Still  have  several  hundred  books  on  hand. 
Will  mail  them  FREE  while  they  last.  Write  for  yours 
now  while  vou  think  of  it. 

M.  KLITGORD,  Dept.  R,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


COTWj 

i  Sweet  Clover. 


T2UILDS  up  worn-out  pastures  and  mead- 
•*-'  ows.  Adapted  to  any  climate,  resistant 
to  weeds,  will  furnish  pasture  for  five  or  six 
times  as  many  animals  as  will  the  ordinary 
mixed  grasses.  Besides  furnishing  the  earl¬ 
iest  pasture,  it  thrives  during  the  hot,  dry 
summer  months.  It  grows  almost  anywhere. 


Sow  Sweet  Clover  This  Year! 

You  can  rely  on  Scott’s  Sweet  Clover  being  the 
very  highest  quality  .  Co3ts  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind;  and  besides,  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write 
today  for  free  copy  of  our  new  Seed  Guide.  Con¬ 
tains  valuable  information  for  every  farmer. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  fit  SONS  CO. 

312  Fifth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


PROFIT  WITH 

Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Roots 

Giant  Washington  Asparagus 
sold  for  $15  a  dozen  bunches 
in  the  New  York  market. 

Rust  Resistant,  easily  grown, 
certain  to  thrive  and  sure  to 
live,  these  Giant  Roots  pro¬ 
duce  a  prolific  supply  of  large, 
luscious  stalks,  1  to  2  inches 
in  diameter,  S  to  12  stalks  to 
the  bunch. 

PLANT  BIG  BOOTS.  GET  BIG  BE8CLTS 
Plant  this  Spring  —  Cut  next  year. 

Attractive  Proposition  to  Commercial  Growers 
Write  today  for  Prices  and  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

Riverview  Farms  Box  262-J2  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Stormy  Saturday. — Here  it  is  Sat¬ 
urday,  January  9.  It  is  a  real  old-fash¬ 
ioned  TViin  ter  day,  snowing  and  blowing 
for  all  it  is  worth.  Shelly  is  in  one  of 
the  new  addition  rooms  applying  a  coat 
of  varnish  to  the  floor.  In  this  varnish 
the  Parson  has  mixed  some  “burnt 
sienna”  and  it  gives  it  a  mahogany  color. 
The  first  coat  goes  into  the  wood  pretty 
well  and  it  will  have  to  have  another 
coat.  This  is  a  fir  flooring  and  takes  it 
up  more  than  a  hardwood  floor  would. 
We  have  found  that  a  first-cla«s  varnish 
colored  in  this  way  does  not  show  dust 
badly  and  lasts  the  best  of  anything  we 
can  find.  Of  course  it  wears  off  quicker 
in  the  kitchen  than  anywhere  else  and 
here  it  is  hard  to  give  it  time  enough  to 
dry.  In  all  painting,  the  Parson  finds 
more  and  more,  you  must  count  on 
plenty  of  time  to  dry.  A  week  between 
coats  of  paint  on  a  house  seems  to  be 
none  too  much.  Sister  has  gone  to  her 
4-11  club  meeting.  She  is  quite  interested 
in  this  and  all  these  clubs  are  good 
things.  She  wTent  with  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  in  their  car.  The  autos  seem  to 
drag  by  in  second  or  low  as  the  storm 
increases. 

The  Hens. — George  is  out  working 
among  his  liens  and  incidentally  feeding 
the  Parson’s,  for  the  Parson  lias  not  been 
over  to  the  barn  today.  George  bought 
100  pullets  last  Summer  and  they  are 
very  late  in  getting  to  pay  their  board 
and  keep.  Yesterday  they  laid  22  eggs. 
They  ought  to  be  laying  three  times  that 
by  "this  time.  The  Parson  bought  50 
pullets  also  along  in  August  and  with  all 
the  good  care  we  tried  to  give  them  they 
have  come  pretty  near  eating  their  heads 
off.  They  laid  IS  yesterday.  A  few  old 
White  Leghorns  we  kept  over  are  laying 
fully  as  well  as  these  pullets.  The  Par¬ 
son  can  see  how  some  people  will  get  so 
disgusted  with  hens,  when  they  have 
done  everything  they  can  think  of  for 
them  that  they  will  sell  them  off  just  as 
they  will  surely  begin  to  lay  in  the  late 
Winter  or  early  Spring  and  would  really 
yield  a  profit.  Wie  have  just  joined  a  co¬ 
operative  poultry  marketing  association 
and  will  send  them  our-  first  crate  Mon¬ 
day.  You  pay  $25  for  joining  but  get 
6  per  cent  interest  on  your  money  and 
they  take  10  per  cent  for  handling.  Flos¬ 
sie  has  been  over  to  the  barn  with 
George  cutting  up  some  stalks  with  the 
big  broadax.  Here  comes  'Clossie  now 
to  say  that  the  snow  is  about  six  inches 
deep  on  the  ice  of  the  pond.  You  see  we 
have  got  no  ice  yet  and  are  very  anxious 
to  make  a  big  harvest  this  year.  Two 
inches  more  of  ice  and  it  would  be  thick 
enough  for  cutting.  We  will  not  have  to 
draw  it  at  all  this  year  but  slide  it  right 
up  into  the  ice-house.  The  boys  have  got 
a  lot  of  fresh  sawdust  down  country. 
They  brought  up  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the 
back  of  the  old  Ford.  If  the  sawdust 
gets  much  over  three  years  old  it  gets 
sort  of  rotten,  packs  solid  and  the  ice 
does  not  keep  as  well.  Mrs.  .Parson.  is 
ironing  with  the  new  electric  ironing 
machine  and  it  certainly  is  a  wonderful 
help.  She  irons  shirts,  dresses  and  all 
with  it. 

Cutting  Ice. — Here  it  is  January 
17  and  the  Parson  must  get  this  letter 
off.  We  had  a  great  day  cutting  ice  yes¬ 
terday  when  the  boys  were  home  from 
school  and  got  the  house  nearly  filled  up. 
It  is  fine  9-in.  ice.  clear  and  blue.  The 
boys  have  made  the  pond  so  big  that  we 
do  not  have  to  draw  it  at  all — just  slips 
right  up  into  the  ice-house.  What  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  work  this  is.  Wie  never  got  along 
bo  easily  filling  it  before.  We  are  put¬ 
ting  in  rather  more  this  year  as  Clossie 
does  quite  a  little  business  selling  it 
round  among  the  neighbors.  Next  time 
the  Parson  will  try  to  show  you  a  pic¬ 
ture  showing  us  all  at  work  on  the  ice 
and  how  we  put  it  in.  We  expect  to 
have  enough  for  three  neighbors  besides 

ourselves.  , 

The  Pomological  Meeting. — A  short 
time  age  the  Parson  was  asked  to  speak 
at  the  banquet  of  the  State  Pomologieal 
Society  in  the  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford.  It 
was  one  of  the  few  times  when  Mrs. 
Parson  was  able  to  go,  and  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  nice  to  have  her  along  an.  such  a 
fine  occasion.  Talk  about  beautiful  ap¬ 
ples.  The  Parson  never  saw  such  ap¬ 
ples’  in  his  life.  At  all  our  plates  at  the 
banquet  were  great  big  red  Delicious  ap¬ 
ples  Wonderful  displays  of  apples  all 
about  the  hotel.  Complaint  was  made  of 
the  way  Oregon  apples  are  sold  on  the 
trains  in  New  England  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  be  sent  to  the  president 
of  the  New  Haven  road,  calling  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  local  product.  Mlhat  rubs 
it  in  ail  the  more  is  that  the  train  boy 
stresses  the  fact  that  they  are  Oregon 
apples  and  shrieks  it  out  in  every  car. 
Had  the  Parson  had  a  good  Ben  Davis 
in  his  pocket  when  he  yelled  this  at  him. 
he  -would  have  been  tempted  to  use  it. 
And  if  lie  had  it  certainly  would  have 
killed  him  if  it  hit  him. 

What  We  Eat— There  was  a  fellow 
that  spoke  a  ■while  at  this  banquet  who 
seemed  to  represent  some  national  health 
organization.  He  laid  most  of.  our  ilia 


fined  sugar  and  meat,  to  his  mind  were 
the  worst  offenders.  I  guess  we  all  do 
eat  far  too  much  sugar,  and  especially 
candy.  Why  so  many  mothers  will  stuff 
little  children  with  cheap  candy  is  a 
thing  the  Parson  could  never  understand. 
Then  it  is  doctor’s  bills  and  white  puny 
faces  and  later  on,  kidney  trouble.  Wie 
should  get  our  needed  sugar  from  fruit 
or  maple  sugar  or  honey.  These  will  not 
hurt  us  so.  He  even  condemns  ice  cream 
made  with  refined  white  sugar.  The 
Parson  wras  surprised  to  hear  him  in¬ 
clude  fish  in  the  list  of  things  to  be 
banned.  And  as  for  an  oyster,  why  he 
looked  at  them  as  though  they  were  poi¬ 
son  when  they  brought  on  raw  oysters 
on  the  half  shell.  He  would  not  touch 
the  salad  because  it  had  vinegar  dress¬ 
ing  on  it.  All  such  vinegary,  peppery, 
relishes  were  very  bad.  he  claimed.  The 
Parson  has  been  eating  much  less  for 
breakfast  lately  and  feels  much  better 
for  it.  A  drink  of  water  and  two  or  three 
apples  or  a  cup  of  clear  coffee  without 
cream  or  sugar,  and  a  slice  of  toast, 
seem  to  be  much  better  than  anything 
more  hearty. 

*  Men  in  Church. — Some  time  ago  the 
Pardon  wrote  how  he  was  going  to  see 


long  wanted  to  visit  this  very  place ;  he 
had  heard  of  the  good  work  being  done 
there.  There  was  to  be  a  supper  and 
the  ParsGn  was  the  after-dinner  speaker. 
His  connection  with  The  R.  N.-V.  had 
been  sounded  abroad  and  such  a  fine 
crowd.  One  hundred  and  eight  sat  down 
to  the  supper  and  a  lot  came  afterwards, 
so  there  must  have  been  150  present. 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  was 
one  of  proportion,  prosperity  and 
progress.  Proportion  because  the  church 
was  ministering  to  the  whole  needs  of 
the  people.  When  we  entered  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  church  the  walls  were  well- 
lined  with  big  moving  picture  posters,  in¬ 
cluding  the  “Lost  World,”  “Rex,  King  of 
Horses,”  “The  Ten  Commandments.”  etc. 
There  was  a  complete  moving  picture- 
booth  in  the  basement  and  a  very  fine 
up-to-date  equipment.  This  new  mini¬ 
ster  had  the  basement  all  dug  out  and 
a  stage  put  in  with  footlights  and  all. 
They  have  movies  every  Friday  and  Sun¬ 
day"  evenings  and  sometimes  oftener. 
Most  of  these  are  given  just  for  the  col¬ 
lection — even  on  week-day  nights.  With 
a  fine  picture  a  few  nights  before^  they 
had  had  a  collection  of  some  $17.  What  a 
wonderfully  fine  thing  this  is  (for  a 
church  to  do.  Of  course  in  any  place 
there  will  be  some  kickers — those  who 
think  more  of  boards  and  banners  than 
they  do  of  souls  and  sinners  and  who 
need  to  be  converted,  somehow,  to  the 
religion  of  Jesus. 

The  Evening. — Well,  we  had  a  fine 
supper,  men  and  boys  waiting  on  the 
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what  w~e  eat.  and  of  all  edibles,  re- 


whether  or  not  one  could  get  men  to 
coming  to  church  in  the  ordinary  vil¬ 
lage.  While  speaking  about  it  at  a  church 
meeting  the  treasurer  remarked  that  the 
Parson  mustn’t  expect  too  much  as  there 
had  not  been  any  men  attending  church 
there  to  speak  of  for  40  years.  Yet  one 
of  the  women  called  the  Parson’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  the  other  day  that  there 
were  eight  men  in  church  that  morning. 
We  have  a  fine  lot  of  boys  coming,  too. 
There  must  have  been  about  14  boys  and 
young  fellows  Sunday  night.  Half  of 
the  time  we  have  service  morning  and 
half  in  the  evening.  We  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  some  “whole  family”  suppers  with 
just  a  collection.  At  one  we  had  clam 
chowder,  and  at  the  last  we  had  oysters. 
The  next  will  be  a  baked  bean  supper. 
These  are  managed  by  the  men  folks  en¬ 
tirely.  They  do  every  bit  of  the  work 
and  the  boys  wait  on  the  tables.  They 
choose  a  head  waiter  from  among  their 
number  to  just  look  after  things.  These 
boys  have  a  lunch  first  and  then  eat 
again  after  the  others  are  done ;  any 
bov  who  couldn’t  dispose  of  two  suppers 
ought  to  have  a  doctor.  The  Parson  an¬ 
nounced  in  church  that  the  boys  had 
kindly  agreed  to  attend  to  whatever  food 
might  be  left  over.  Then,  too.  we  bor¬ 
rowed  some  vestments  of  a  church  that 
does  not  use  them,  and  six  or  seven  of 
the  boys  are  now  in  the  choir.  After 
evening  service  we  go  into  the  parish 
room  and  have  cocoa  and  crackers  and 
plav  games  and  any  older  ones  visit  who 
wish.  Does  your  minister,  Sunday  school 
superintendent  or  teacher  of  the  boys’ 
class  take  the  boys  down  round  the  furn¬ 
ace  for  a  bite  after  service  and  make  the 
church  seem  like  a  home  to  them’ 

The  Community  Church. — The  com¬ 
munity  church  is  coming  in  the  small 
town.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now 
more  than  1,500  such  churches.  The  Par¬ 
son  made  a  trip  to  visit  such  a  church 
the  other  day.  This  happens  to  be  what 
they  call  a  federated  church,  but  answers 
the  same  purpose.  They  have  service  six 
months  in  the  Methodist  building  and  six 
months  in  the  Congregational  building. 
One  man  was  so  pleased  to  have  these 
two  churches  get  together  and  get  a  fine 
young  up-to-the-minute  preacher  that  he 
spent  $10,000  on  the  old  parsonage.  He 
put  in’ electricity  and  electric  pump  and 
bathroom  and  panelled  all  the  ceilings 
with  beaver  board  and  fixed  it  in  great 
shape,  changing  the  rooms  and  re-arrang- 
ing  partitions,  etc.  He  also  gave  $500 
toward  a  car  for  .  the  minister.  No 
churches  can  complain  about  nou-cupport 
from  the  community  when  more  than  $3,- 
000.000  of  so-called  missionary  money  is 
spent  in  competitive  work,  pure  and 
simple.  .  . 

The  Visit  Itself. — The  Parson  had 


tables  and  such  good  fellowship  and  sing¬ 
ing  old  songs  together.  They  had  white 
coats  and  aprons  they  hired  over  in  the 
city  ten  miles  away,  and  also  song-books 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Before 
the  Parson  began  his  speech,  some  of  the 
young  people  staged  an  old-fashioned 
minuet  which  they  did  very  nicely  and 
a  couple  of  the  boys  put  on  a  comedy 
sketch.  Then  the  Parson  spoke  about  all 
sorts  of  things  from  country  schools  to 
country  churches.  Such  a  fine  respons¬ 
ive  crowd  to  speak  to.  Many  of  them 
felt  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Parson, 
through  The  R.  N.-Y. — and  that  made  a 
difference.  After  it  was  all  over  and  the 
men  were  doing  up  the  dishes,  the  Par¬ 
son  talked  with  the  moving  picture  ma¬ 
chine  operator  and  with  the  minister  as 
to  how  they  can  afford  such  good  and 
expensive  reels.  But  they  said.  that 
there  is  no  regular  movie  house  in  the 
locality,  and  you  just  explain  matters 
and  show  you  cannot  pay  more — you  can 
get  these  fine  reels  for  around  ^$10  and 
some  excellent  pictures  for  $7.50.  The 
boys  and  the  Parson  would  like  to  have 
some  movies  in  one  of  the  villages  where 
we  go. 

Never  Mind  the  Cold. — Say,  but  it 
was  bitter  cold  the  Sunday  after  Christ¬ 
mas — the  day  on  which  we  were  to  have 
our  Christmas  tree  down  at  the  old 
church.  It  was  easily  six  below  and  the 
old  Ford  froze  up  and  steamed  like  a 
locomotive.  You  have  to  stop  and  let  her 
run  standing  with  a  blanket  held  tight 
up  to  the  radiator  to  thaw  her  out.  The 
roads  were  terribly  rutty  that  morning, 
too.  As  we  approached  the  old  church 
in  that  biting  cold,  the  sexton  whom  the 
Parson  had  picked  up  on  the  way  re¬ 
marked  that  there  “would  not  be  over  a 
million  there.”  Well  sir,  just  before  we 
began  church,  he  edged  around  and  re¬ 
remarked,  “that  there  wasn’t  a  million 
there  but  it  looked  as  though  there  were 
a  half  million.”  And  it  was  a  sight.  One 
familv  had  come  three  miles  drawing 
two  little  children  on  a  sled,  one  of  these 
crying  with  the  cold.  Another  family, 
the  Parson  had  never  seen,  came  from 
beyond  this  family.  "What  a  roaring  fire 
we  built.  The  Parson  had  12  quarts  of 
cocoa  and  five  loaves  of  bread  for  a 
starter.  After  the  service,  as  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  seat  everybody  at  the  tables, 
we  passed  round  cocoa  and  bread  and 
cake  to  the  children  and  younger  folks, 
who  with  all  their  presents  were  quite 
content  and  the  older  folks  .  sat,  with 
overcoats  on,  at  the  table  out  in  the.  din¬ 
ing-room.  But  we  had  a  swell  dinner 
all  right.  Chicken  and  ham  and  hot  po¬ 
tatoes  and  sauerkraut  and  cranberry 
sauce  and  cakes  and  three  kinds  of  pie 
and  coffee  and  cocoa  and  whatnot ! 


He  Got  There. — But  the  Parson  must 
tell  you  about  the  time  one  man  had  in 
getting  there.  His  folks  have  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  getting  him  to  go  to  his  own 
church.  He  says  he  goes  to  sleep  dur¬ 
ing  the  sermon.  But  he  apparently  likes 
to  come  over  to  our  old  church  which 
must  be  some  15  miles  from  his  home. 
That  terrible  cold  morning  he  declared 
at  the  outset  that  he  wanted  to  come 
over  to  church.  He  got  up  early  and 
hustled  through  the  chores.  He  heated 
up  a  great  lot  of  hot  water  to  use  in  the 
Ford.  This  old  Ford  had  practically 
every  tube  in  the  radiator  already 
cracked,  no  top  on  it  at  all,  and  tires 
just  about  ready  to  explode — neverthe¬ 
less  he  must  come  over  to  church.  Well, 
they  filled  the  Ford  with  hot  water  and 
warmed  her  all  up  as  best  they  could 
but  still  she  would  not  start.  Hadn’t 
we  better  give  up  trying  to  go,  said  his 
good  wife.  Wasn’t  that  going  some?  The 
same  hubby  she  could  not  get  to  go  to 
church  in  fine  warm  Summer  weather, 
now  she  could  not  get  to  stay  at  home 
with  thermometer  six  below!  “I  think 
the  old  horse  may  be  able  to  start  her,” 
he  cried.  So  if  lie  didn’t  get  out  the 
horse  and  harness  him  up  and  hitch  him 
on  the  Ford  and  drag  it  half  a  mile  down 
the  road  when  suddenly  off  she  went. 
Then  they  rushed  back  home,  put  up  the 
horse  again,  got  ready  and  after  putting 
in  the  greatest  lot  of  good  things  to  eat, 
including  a  great  fine  chicken,  they 
started  out.  Well  the  service  was  all 
over  when  they  got  there  but  what  of 
that?  There  was  a  great  roaring  fire  in 
the  old  stove  and  the  church  was  warm 
and  all  hearts  were  warm  and  no  one 
started  for  home  till  the  sun  gave  hints 
of  setting.  This  man  is  quite  a  hand  to 
cut  hair  and  so  the  Parson  had  help  that 
day  and  we  had  two  “chairs”  going  at 
the  same  time  and  helped  the  boys  to 
start  the  New  Year  right. 

Gasoline  Lantern — Down  at  another 
church  we  have  just  begun  to  use  a  gas¬ 
oline  lantern  and  these  are  certainly 
great  things  for  such  a  place.  Why,  you 
wouldn’t  know  the  place  all  lighted  up  so 
fine  and  the  light  streaming  out  of  the 
windows  on  the  snow — it  looks  like  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  fellow  that  went  to  see  his 
best  girl  ought  to  have  had  such  a  light, 
for  did  you  ever  hear  that  story?  A 
young  man  was  going  along  and  met  his 
friend  coming  along  with  a  lighted  lant¬ 
ern.  “And  where  are  you  going  with  the 
lantern?”  he  asked.  “I  am  going  to  call 
on  my  best  girl,”  was  the  answer.  “Huh, 
take  a  lantern  to  go  and  see  your  girl ; 
bet  your  life  I  never  took  a  lantern  when 
I  went  to  see  my  best  girl.”  “No,”  an¬ 
swered  the  fellow  as  he  wandered  off 
swinging  the  light,  “and  see  what  you 
got.” 


Notes  from  a  Busy  Mother 

I  do  not  dread  Winter  for  fear  time 
will  hang  heavily  on  my  hands,  as  some 
farm  women  do.  In  fact,  it  seems  as 
though  I  have  less  spare  time  in  Win¬ 
ter  than  in  Summer.  By  the  time  one 
dances  attendance  (as  the  Hope  Farm 
man  say),  on  three  wood  fires,  besides 
looking  "after  a  family  of  four  S3nall  child¬ 
ren,  there  is  no  really  spare  time  left. 
There  is  always  some  more  sewing  or 
mending  to  be  done.  If  I  ever  get  caught 
up  on  the  necessary  sewing,  I  intend  to 
sew  some  carpet  rags  on  the  machine 
and  have  them  ready  to  crochet  into  rugs, 
while  listening  to  the  radio  evenings. 

I  have  had  to  keep  the  children  in  the 
house  on  account  of  persistent  colds,  so 
stories,  games,  and  pictures  to  color,  have 
been  in  great  demand.  Tempting  and  dif¬ 
ferent  things  to  eat  entice  the  children 
when  the  ordinary  things  fail  to  appeal. 
It  is  really  fun  for  me  to  look  through 
my  recipes,  many  of  which  are  clipped 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  cook  something 
different.  Besides,  it  is  time  well  spent, 
for  one  often  discovers  some  really  good 
edibles  to  add  to  the  regular  list. 

Now  about  children  working.  Mine 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to 
help  me.  Even  the  oft-spurned  task  of 
washing  dishes  becomes  attractive  to  six- 
year-old  daughter  if  she  is  allowed  to 
wash  several  fancy  dishes  too.  Also,  she 
is  delighted  to  straighten  the. dressers  and 
put  on  clean  scarfs.  To  avoid  a  dispute, 
I  have  to  make  six-year-old  daughter  and 
four-year-old  son  take  turnip  setting  up 
the  cream  separator.  This  is  as  much 
fun  as  playing  with  tinker  toys.  He  will 
fill  the  woodbox  to  overflowing,  if  I  will 
make  some  of  his  favorite  cookies. 

I  only  hope  they  continue  to  be  eager 
to  help  as  they  are  now,  and  I  have  no 
fear  of  their  growing  up  to  be  useless, 
as  a  good  many  grown  girls  are,  who  con¬ 
sider  themselves  fitted  to  marry  ■when 
they  know  how  to  make  candy  and  cocoa. 

BUSY  MOTHER. 


An  Inexpensive  Dam 

On  page  12  is  an  article  headed,  “Im¬ 
proving  a  Leaky  Dam,”  M.  F.  asks  how 
his  dam  may  be  fixed  as  .  easily  and 
cheaply  as  possible.  That  is,  how  can 
the  hole  be  plugged?  Several,  years  ago 
we  dammed  a  stream  effectively  with 
logs  and  dirt.  We  scraped  the  bed  of 
the  brook  and  dumped  it  on  the  bank 
and  used  about  50  grain  bags  full  of 
earth  to  stop  the  stream,  and  also  as 
breastworks  each  side  of  the  outlet.  The 
sacks  were  tied  and  dropped  in  place.  We 
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“A  new  value-era  is  here, 
with  this  new-day  car” 

— a  full-size,  5  passenger  Sedan,  with  sliding 
gear .  transmission — a  modern  closed-car  with 
9 1  big-car  features  —  a  trim-looking  smartly  de¬ 
signed  4-cylinder  beauty  PRICED  AT  ONLY 
$595 ! . . . 

Easier  Entrance — easier  exit — extra  big  doors, 
extra  wide. 

Lots  of  leg -room  —  lots  of  elbow-room  for  every¬ 
body — new  single -piece  undivided  front  seat, 
39  x  19 — Wider  back  seat,  45  x  18 — the  widest 
seats  of  any  light-car  built!  ♦ . . 

More  driving  vision — very  latest  one-piece  wind¬ 
shield.  Long ,  deeper  windows — more  than  20 
square  feet  of  window  space  .  . . 

New,  Cowl  Ventilator — all  the  fresh  air  you 
need  in  cold  weather  .  ♦ . 

Rythmical  Riding — 30  inches  more  springbase 
on  a  100-inch  wheelbase.  TRIPLEX  SPRINGS 
—  an  exclusive  Overland  feature! . . . 

The  sturdiest  of  engines — 27- horsepower — re¬ 
liable,  fast — cuts  gas  and  oil  consumption  to  a 
rock-bottom  figure!  ♦ .  ♦ 

No  need  now  to  run  a  car  for  which  you  al¬ 
ways  feel  like  apologizing  when  you  can  own 
and  drive  a  car  like  this  for  virtually  the  same 
money! 


“never  was  a  car 
so  universally  admired ” 

“The  handsomest  car  I  have  ever  seen”  . . .  WI 
never  dreamed  $895  could  buy  so  fine  a  car” 
. . .  “  Better  than  the  car  I  discarded  which  cost 
me  twice  as  much”  . . .  “ Enthusiastic?—  that’s 
putting  it  mildly”  ...  every  day  come  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  these  from  owners  everywhere  ♦ • . 

“A  masterpiece  of  engineering” — a  38 -horse¬ 
power  engine,  as  sturdy  as  the  power-plant  of 
a  battle -cruiser.  Lightning  pick-up.  Quick 
getaway. 

—  Richly  upholstered  ...  Big  wide  seats— rest¬ 
ful  riding  for  the  passengers,  plenty  of  leg  room 
for  the  driver  ♦  .  .  Broad  high  windows  all 
genuine  plate  glass  ♦  . . 

One-piece  windshield  . . .  Efficient  windshield 
wiper  ♦  ♦ .  Sun  visor  protects  your  eyes  from 
glare  .  .  .  Fisk  full  balloon  tires  .  .  .  long,  flexi¬ 
ble  Chrome  Vanadium  springs  especially  built 
for  balloon  tire  equipment  ♦ . . 

•  •  •  Priced  at  only  $895— yet  almost  universally 
rated  as  a  $1500  car,  or  better  .  .  .  Just  10 
months  old — today  more  than  42,000  enthusi¬ 
astic  owners . .  ♦  For  such  success  as  this  there  can 
be  but  one  reason — a  measure  of  value  far 
and  away  beyond  anything  price  would  indicate! 


The  new  Willys  Finance  Plan  offers  the  easiest  time-payment 
terms  at  the  lowest  cost  on  which  an  automobile  can  be  purchased 


Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio  *  Willy s-Overland  Sales  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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“the  book  agent” 

Part  II 

“Walk  in,”  was  the  response  to  my 
knock,  and  I  obeyed.  The  farmer  start¬ 
ed  to  put  or,  his  stocking  and  boot,  tip¬ 
ping  over  his  linament  as  he  did  so.  The 
woman  stopped  on  her  vray  from  the 
pantry  with  a  large  loaf  of  bread  held 
against  her  breast,  and  a  carving  knife  in 
her  right  hand.  She  had  just  come  to 
the  last  verse  of  the  song : 

“So  shall  my  walk  be  close  with  God 
Calm  and  serene  my  frame.” 

And  there  she  stopped  as  I  came  in. 
“I’ll  bet  vou're  a  book  peddler,”  spoke 
up  the  farmer,  “I  can  always  tell  ’em. 
They  carry  the  marks  like  a  horse  or 
cow.  Don’t  want  anything  today.  Hain't 
read  half  the  books  in  the  house.” 

“Now,  Hiram,  let  him  show  his  book. 

It  may  be  something  we  might  want !” 

What  agent  has  not  welcomed  such  a 
little  difference  between  man  and  wife? 
One  of  the  first  elements  of  success  is  to 
learn  if  you  can  early  in  the  game  who  is 
the  mental  “boss”  in  the  household.  The 
man  may  carry  the  purse,  but  the  wo¬ 
man  may  have  the  *  spending  mind.  So 
naturally  I  addressed  myself  to  the  wo¬ 
man. 

“Madam,  I  have  here  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  publications  ever  turned  out 
by  that  tremendous  engine  of  civilization 
— the  printing  press.  It  is  such  a  magni¬ 
ficent  volume  that  only  a  chosen  few  in 
each  neighborhood  have  the  high  intelli¬ 
gence  and  culture  to  appreciate.  I  ob¬ 
served  as  I  came  up  the  road  that  your 
neighbors  with  one  accord  had  the  high¬ 
est  respect  for  your  literary  attainments. 
They  all  told  me  that  your  home  is  with¬ 
out  question  the  literary  center  of  this 
community.  I  have  never  before  seen 
such  unanimity  in  placing  the  crown 
of  literary  achievement  upon  -’ 

Of  course  one  has  to  stop  at  time  for 
breath.  The  woman  had  put  the  loaf  of 
bread  on  the  table  and  with  hands  on  her 
hips  was  following  my  “opening  re- 
m  a  rks ^ 

“Well,  we  have  some  very  observing 
and  kind  neighbors,  I'm  sure.” 

I  think  her  husband  felt  that  she  was 
“going.”  So  he  burst  in. 

“Well,  what’s  it  all  about?  Stop  roll¬ 
ing  them  big  words  around  your  tongue 
and  spit  it  out.” 

“This  book,  sir,  concerns  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  ever  known.  It  com¬ 
bines  history,  literature,  politics,  geo¬ 
graphy  and  human  nature.  In  others 
words  it  is  the  ‘Story  of  General  Grant’s 
Trip  Around  the  World.’  We  all  know 
that  the  General  started  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  four  years  ago  and  since  that  time 
has  been  ‘  constantly  traveling  among 
kings,  emperors,  presidents  and  poten¬ 
tates  of  every  clime — accompanied  by  his 
private'  secretary,  John  Russell  Young, 
a  gentleman - ” 

“Hold  on  there,  no  more.  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  I’m  a  Democrat,  ho 
use  for  old  Grant.  Why  didn  t  he  stay 
away  when  he  started?  I’d  pay  $5  to 
know  how  he  sneaked  away  from  the 
countrv,  but  you’ll  have  to  pay  me  $10 
to  read  the  sad  news  of  his  coming 
Insole 

But  here  I  received  the  help  of  a 
strong  ally.  The  woman  came  to  the 
etove  and  dug  the  fork  into  the  frying 
meat  as  if  she  were  spearing  an  enemy. 

“Not  another  word  from  you,  Hiram 
Gedney.  Not  another  word  about  Grant. 
My  father  was  a  Lincoln  Republican, 
and  when  he  left  me  this  farm  he  suid  it 
was  a  Republican  farm,  and  no  Demo¬ 
crat  is  going  to  boss  it.  Now  young  man, 

e°“But  ain’t  this  a  free  country?”  The 
enemy  of  General  Grant  died  hard, 

“It  is,  and  it  was  made  free  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  and  General  Grant.  Don  fc 
you  talk  to  me!” 

I  shall  always  think  that  a  born  book 
agent  would  have  known  enough  to  stop 
right  there,  and  go  through  the  act  of 
dropping  his  pencil  and  mentioning  the 
dotted  line.  Nature  however  failed  to 
make  me  a  book  agent,  and  art  failed  in 
her  efforts  to  train  me,  and  I  made  a 
blunder  which  nearly  cost  me  the  sale. 
Just  at  that  moment  a  little  boy  came 
running  in.  The  sehoolhouse  was  on  the 
corner  and  this  boy  had  come  home  for 
dinner.  There  flashed  into  my  mind  one 
argument  about  children  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said  was  “a  knock  out.”  So  I 
began  again. 

“Do  you  realize,  madam,  the  full  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  parentage?  Do  you  want 
your  children  to  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed?  Then  give  them  the  advantage 
of  a  well-trained  and  well-stored  mind. 
See  that  fine  child  of  yours;  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  you.  He  is  just  thirsting  for 
knowledge.  If  you  have  this  beautiful 
book  on  your  center  table  where  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  child  can  go  to  it  each  day 
for  inspiration  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  in  time  work  out  that  inestimable 
ambition  of  every  American  boy  and  oc¬ 
cupy  that  exalted  position  in  the  \\  hite 
House.  Whereas,  *if  for  the  sake  of 
saving  a  few  paltry  dollars  you  deny  him 
this  opportunity  the  chances  are  that  he 
may  fill  a  drunkard’s  grave.  Are  you 
willing,  madam,  to  accept  such  a  tembl§ 


responsibility  for  your  child?” 

But  I  was  wrong.  It  was  a  false 
note. 

“My  sakes  alive!  Do  you  think  that’s 
my  child?  You  call  that  my  photograph? 
Why  its  one  of  his  folks  spending  the 
Winter  with  us,  and  not  doing  chores 
enough  to  pay  for  the  air  he  breathes. 
The  idea !” 

I  should  probably  have  lost  the  sale 
anyhow  if  the  man  had  not  blundered 
into  it. 

“Yes,  and  his  folks  won’t  want  him 
to  read  about  old  Grant.  He  might  take 
up  some  of  his  character!” 

The  pendulum  swung  back  my  way. 
It  was  a  new  idea  for  the  woman. 

“A  good  idee.  I  hadn’t  thought  of  it. 
It  would  be  fine  to  send  him  home  next 
Spring  with  a  few  Republican  principles. 
How  much  is  the  book?”  . 

***** 

My  experience  both  as  a  seller  and 
buyer  of  books  is  that  if  you  can  get 
your  “prospect”  to  the  point  where  he 
asks  for  figures  you  are  coming  to  a 
sale.  That  begins  the  second  part  of  the 
struggle.  The  first  is  explanatory — then 
comes  the  bargaining,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  those  farmers  of  half  a  century  ago 
were  good  at  it.  Feople  living  on  a 
lonely  farm  in  those  days  were  glad  of 
eomp'any,  and  the  “book  peddler”  could 
get  at  them  easily.  People  would  talk 
about  any  subject  under  the  sun,  but  it 
required  genuine  salesmanship  to  get 
them  down  to  price  and  figures. 


It  is  different  now.  Not  long  ago  one 
of  our  people  came  and  said  there  was 
a  young  man  outside  who  wanted  to  see 
me  privately : 

“I  think  you  had  better  see  him — he 
says  he  has  met  one  of  your  old  friends 
and  has  a  private  message  for  you.  He 
does  not  want  to  send  it  in.” 

Time  is  worth  more  than  money  in 
this  big  city,  but  who  can  resist  the 
chance  of  hearing  a  private  message  from 
an  old  friend?  So  naturally  I  said: 

“Let  him  come  in  !” 

A  very  bright,  clean-looking  young  man 
entered  and  shook  hands.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  actors  I  ever  saw.  He  said  he 
happened  to  be  in  Memphis  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  while  there  he  happened  to 
meet  a  man  of  about  my  age.  Together 
they  went  to  a  baseball  game.  The  young 
man  told  me  that  his  friend  came  from 
a  small  town  in  Mississippi,  and  they 
talked  freely  together.  At  one  point  of 
the  game  the  Memphis  pitcher  was 
“knocked  out  of  the  box.”  The  Missis¬ 
sippi  man  sighed  and  remarked.  “Ah,,  if 
my  old  pitcher  had  been  in  the  box,  with 
me  behind  the  bat,  we  would  have  fanned 
every  one  of  them.” 

Then  the  young  man  went  on. 

“  ‘Who  is  this  great  pitcher?’  said  I.” 

“  ‘Why  we  called  him  H.  W.  C.,  and 
named  our  club  after  him.  He  could 
make  a  ball  do  everything  but  talk.  He’s 
in  New  York  now.’  ”  I  told  this  man 
I  expected  to  be  in  New  York  before  long 
and  he  said : 

“  ‘If  you  see  him  you  just  go  right  up 
and  tell  him  howdy  for  me.’  So  I  thought 
I’d  come  in  and  do  it.” 

I  sat  and  looked  at  that  young  man 
and  the  years  rolled  away.  I  looked  at 
my  right  hand.  The  third  finger  ia 
twisted  all  out  of  shape.  I  stopped  a 


hot  ball  with  it  45  years  ago.  “Tell  him 
howdy!”  You  have  to  live  at  the  South 
for  a  while  before  you  can  realize  what 
that  message  means.  It  was  as  if  the 
finger  of  memory  had  reached  out  of  the 
past  and  played  a  strain  from  “Departed 
Days”  on  your  heartstrings.  I  eat  in 
that  great  roaring  city,  but  my  mind 
was  back  in  the  South.  A  moonlight 
night  under  the  live  oaks  in  the  little 
town  square,  a  group  of  us  sat  on  the 
grass.  The  sweet  perfumed  air  of 
Spring  blew  softly  past  us.  We  were 
singing  “Departed  Days.” 

“They  come ,  forgotten  ones  from  that 
echoless  shore, 

Wlhere  joy  illumes  in  brightest  rays ; 
And  in  our  sorrowing  hearts  they  poua 
Fond  memories  of  departed  days.” 

The  young  man  was  watching  me 
closely.  He  knew  that  the  psychological 
moment  had  come  for  he  reached  quickly 
into  the  inside  lining  of  his  coat  and 
pulled  out  a  “sample  copy.” 

“And  while  I  am  here  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  new  'book  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  introduce.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  most  eminent  au¬ 
thorities  in  America  and  Europe.  I  call 
your  attention  to - ” 

You  have  guessed  it !  He  was  just  an 
uncommonly  clever  book  agent.  I  did 
not  need  the  book  but  I  bought  it  more 
as  a  tribute  to  that  fellow’s  art  than  for 
any  other  reason.  He  was  good.  Just 
how  he  learned  about  my  playing  base¬ 
ball  I  never  knew.  He  probably  never 
was  in  Memphis.  In  some  way  he  knew 
that  I  played  baseball  years  ago.  My 
old  friend  was  no  doubt  “a  figment  of 
the  imagination.”  He  gave  me  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  old  memory,  however,  and  if  you 


tested  FaimSeeds 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

D.;B.  NORTHWESTERN,  dry-land  grown  GRIMM  or  Everlasting  and  Ontario 
Canadian  Variegated  ALFALFA.  Purity  uniformly  above  99.50. 

D.  B.  BRAND,  American  grown  Red  and  Mammoth  CLOVER.  Average 
purity  99.50.  DIBBLE’S  FANCY  ALSIKE— Best  on  the  market. 

DIBBLE’S  Recleaned  Natural  TIMOTHY  and  ALSIKE  MIXTURE.  Average 

20%  Alsike,  the  Seeding  Bargain  of  the  Year. 

D.  B.  TIMOTHY  — Average  purity  for  20  years  99.70  and  a  full  line  of 
GRASS  SEEDS,  etc. 

Dibbled  Seed  Corn 

Best  Eight  Varieties.  Flint 
and  Dent  for  crop  and  the 
silo.  Germination  90  °/o  or 
better  average.  All  lots 
tested  to  date  above  95%. 

In  fact .  everything  for  the  Farm— at  the  lowest  possible  prices 
consistent  with  the  highest  possible  quality 

DIRRI  F’S  FARM  The  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  Year.  |  ,  |  «  f 

QFFn  rAT  Amr  DIBBLE’S  Special  Price  Lis,  quoting  |-« 

bLLD  LA  I  ALUCj  Freight  Prepaid  prices  and  liberal  samples  ^  • 

Andress,  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

From  our  Farms  to  Yours 


Dibble’s  Seed  Oats 

Heavyweight.  The  heav¬ 
iest  and  most  productive 
American  Oat.  Twentieth 
Century,  Extra  early,  stiff 
straw,  heavy  yielder. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 

12  varieties,  best  by  test 
for  early,  intermediate 
and  late  crops  in  any 
quantities,  from  barrels  tc 
carloads. 
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Get  Bigger  Yields 

With  Good  Seed  Beds 

Give  your  seeds  the  right  start — a  fine,  well  cut,  deep 
seed  bed.  Then  they  can  root  well  and  grow  into  stronger, 
hardier  plants.  Seed  beds  will  be  made  this  year  on 
thousands  of  farms  from  coast  to  coast  with 

SINGLE  ACTION  HARROWS 

fitted  with  the  famous  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  disks 
of  cutlery  steel  with  edges  forged  sharp.  They  cut 
deeper,  pulverize  finer  and  wear  much  longer.  Send  the 
coupon  below  for  the  FREE  catalog  showing  the  com¬ 
plete  CLARK  “CUTAWAY"  line  of  disk  imple- 
ments  :  Double  Action  Tractor  and  Horse  Drawn  Har¬ 
rows  ;  Orchard  Harrows  and  Plows ;  Bush  and  Bog  Plows 
for  tough  plowing ;  Right  Lap  Plows  for  fallow  land ; 
Grove  Harrows ;  One  Horse  Disk  Harrows,  etc.  You 
will  receive  also  a  FREE  copy  of  our  valuable  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.”  Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

33  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  t/our  catalog  and  a  copy  of  i/our 
book  “•  The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage." 

Name . 


Address 


Siz^o^^atjn 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  of  common  plant¬ 
ers.  Opens  the  furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correctly,  covers  it 
uniformly,  and  best  of  all, 
never  bruises  or  punc¬ 
tures  the  seed.  Send  a 
postal  today  for 
our  free  book. 


Iron  Age 
(Improved  Robbins) 

Potato  Planter 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
625  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PLANT 


Seed  in  every  hill,  and  in 
just  right,  means  a  better  crop 
of  corn,  and  Acme  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers  do  it  that  way. 

ACME  Planters 

Tested  and  Guaranteed 

For  years  they  have  served  the 
farmer  and  gardener  faithfullv. 

They  are  designed  right,  built 
right,  and  work  right. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Acme 
Planters  and  get  satisfaction. 

Write  for  catalog  to  Dept.  17 

Potato  Implement  Co. 

Traverse  City,  -  Mich. 


New  Improved  1926  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors 
and  Power  Cultivators! 

They  plow,  harrow,  cultivate,  etc. 

1  Also  do  belt  work. 

Built  in  2  sizes. 

For  full  informa¬ 
tion.  write  the 
NEW  BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

3807  Fifth  St. N.B. 

M  inneapolis,  Minn. 


BOLENS 


Garden  Tractor 


Does  seeding,  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  All  It  needs  is  a  guiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work.  At¬ 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
are  instantly  interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indispensible  fea¬ 
tures,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  tt  with  delight.  Write 
Gilson  Mfg.  Co..  503  Park  St.  Port  Washington  Wl* 


Needham 
crown 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1 12,  PHELPS,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ever  meet  him,  buy  his  book  and  “tell 
him  howdy”  for  me. 

*  *  ‘  *  *  * 

“How  much  is  your  book?”  asked  the 
(farmer’s  wife.  I  knew  I  should  shock 
her  when  I  named  the  price.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  ability  to  name  a  tremend¬ 
ous  price  for  their  goods  and  act  as  if 
they  were  doing  the  other  party  a  great 
kindness  in  letting  them  go  so  low.  I 
guess  I  have  missed  a  full  share  of 
wealth  and  fame  through  an  inability  to 
put  up  a  good  bluff.  I  had  not  learned 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  your  excuses 
first.  So  I  began  again : 

“This  is  as  you  see  a  work  of  art.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  clear  paper,  the  beautiful  type 
and  printing.  See  the  elegant  binding, 
the  excellent  die  on  the  side.  Xow  here 
we  have  an  elegant  steel  engraving  of 
General  Grant.  He  is  sitting  in  an  easy 
posture  and  observe  how  the  artist  has 
caught  that  profound  expression - ” 

“  'Pears  to  me  he  squints  a  little — but 
how  much  is  the  book?” 

“The  price  to  you  is  $2.75.” 

“What?  Three  bushels  of  wheat  for 
a  book?  Look  at  what  taxes  are!” 

“But  my  dear  madam,  you  should  re¬ 
member  that  the  value  of  wheat  is  an 
evanescent  quality — here  today,  vanished 
tomorrow,  while  a  book  like  this  will  gain 
an  increasing  value  as  years  go  by.  As 
for  your  taxes - ” 

I  felt  quite  confident  on  the  tax  ques¬ 
tion  in  those  days  because  I  had  never 
owned  enough  property  to  be  taxed.  I 
wish  I  could  be  as  sure  of  my  ground 
now.  The  farmer  saw  that  his  wife  ' 
really  wanted  the  book.  His  attack  on 
General  Grant  had  set  him  back  a  little 
— here  was  his  chance  to  recover  lost 
ground. 

“I  guess  we’ve  had  about  enough  of 
this  here  dear  madam  part  of  it.  My 
wife  is  a  madam  all  right  if  that’s  an¬ 
other  name  for  missus  but  she  ain’t  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry’s  dear.  Xow  I’ll  give 
you  one  dollar  for  the  book  and  throw 
in  a  dinner.” 

“I  guess  I’m  able  to  take  care  of  my¬ 
self.  Xo  book  peddler  can  blarney  me.” 
The  woman  sniffed  a  little,  but  what  lady 
does  not  after  all,  feel  a  little  proud 
when  her  husband  shows  his  pride  of 
possession — and  this  man  was  noted  for 
his  ability  to  drive  a  bargain. 

“All  right,  I’ll  allow  25  cents  for  din¬ 
ner  and  we’ll  talk  about  price  later.” 

It  was  'a  good  dinner — the  woman 
brought  out  a  can  of  preserved  peaches 
to  round  out  the  meal  properly.  I  was 
hungry.  My  host  had  it  about  right 
when  I  passed  my  plate  for  a  third 
piece  of  fried  pork. 

“Got  _  a  regular  book  peddler’s  appe¬ 
tite  ain’t  ye?  Holler  as  a  gourd!  You 
and  the  boy’s  about  even.  He’s  got  to 
eat  to  provide  for  the  future  and  you 
make  up  for  short  scrimpin’  in  the  past. 
Take  another  potato.  There’s  the  gravy. 
Guess  I’ll  have  to  kill  another  pig  next 
week  !”  H.  \y.  o. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Enlarging  Small  House 

About  two  years  ago  I  built  a  small 
house ;  now  it  is  too  small,  and  I  wish 
to  enlarge  it.  Building  is  IS  x  20  ft.  with 
11  ft.  posts;  upstairs  is  not  finished  in¬ 
side,  but  downstairs  is  finished  with 
plaster  board  and  the  building  is  shingled 
all  over  outside.  If  possible  I  would  like 
to  put  on  an  addition  of  7  ft.,  making  it 
27  ft.  long,  and  wondered  if  one  end  of 
buillding  could  be  cut  out  for  same,  also 
the  roof.  A  hat  could  be  done  with  it,  as 
it  is  too  low  for  two  beds  when  set  up. 

I  thought  of  a  mortgage;  do  vou  think 
a  bank  would  take  one  on  a  small  place? 

I  have  it  all  paid  for  as  far  as  I  have 
gone.  Ei  p. 

Rhode  Island. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  you  satisfactory 
advice  without  knowing  something  of  the 
existing  floor  plans  and  surroundings. 
The  plan  that  you  speak  of  for  securing 
extra  room  downstairs,  building  onto  the 
end  of  the  existing  house,  will  probably 
secure  you  room  at  the  least  cost,  al¬ 
though  the  same  addition,  built  to  the 
rear  as  an  ell,  might  give  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance.  I  would  suggest,  however,  us¬ 
ing  0  or  S  ft.  as  the  length  instead  of  7 
ft.,  because  the  lumber  will  work  up  so 
much  more  economically. 

For  increased  room  upstairs,  the  stud¬ 
ding  can  be  sawed  off  below  the  plate  and 
the  whole  roof  lifted  the  required 
amount.  Other  methods  would  be  to  set  J 
a  (gable  into  the  side  of  the  roof,  or  raise 
the  section  of  the  roof  toward  the  street,  | 
setting  a  row  of  windows  under  it  and 
giving  the  roof  a  flatter  pitch  on  that 
side. 

As  to  the  mortgage,  you  will  be  able 
to  secure  a  loan  from  your  bank  or  from 
a  private  individual,  provided  the  house 
is  considered  sufficient  security.  You 
might  possibly  be  able  to  get  the  material 
needed  on  a  note  without  mortgaging 
your  home. 
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10=20 

10  Bags  of  Multiple  ••Strength. 

equal 

20  Bags  of  Standard  Fertilizer 


It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops  grow. 
Buy  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 


International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  are  very  high 
in  plant  food  content-  An  8-16-8  Multiple-Strength 
contains  twice  as  much  plant  food  as  a  4-8-4. 

You  save  labor  in  hauling  and  handling  when  you  use 
an  International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizer.  Ten  bags 
contain  as  much  plant  food  as  twenty  of  a  standard 
fertilizer. 

“Twice  the  value  in  plant  food 
— but  not  twice  the  price!” 


Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  Us  about 

International 
Multiple  -  Strength 
fertilizers 

Dealers  :  If  you  wish  Standard  Grade 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  Fertilizers,  there  are  none 
MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  better  than  “International”. 
FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS.  We  aIs°  make  FOS-FOR-US 
Write  us  to-day.  Poultry  Grit. 
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International  Aomm  (on wion 


Dept.  R.,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON.  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 


Name . 


State. 
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Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  and  Lawnmower  for 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen 
Suburbanites,  Estates,  Parks,  Cemetaries 
Does  4  Men’s  Work. 

Discs,  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Runs  Belt 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog!  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

3*260  Como  Ave.  S.  E,t  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS 

Low  Price.  J.  S.  GREENLEAF,  Anson,  Maine 


A  garden 
gives  a  “heap 
o’  living” 

Fresh-pulled  corn,  smoking  hot. 

smothered  with  golden  butter!  Juicy ,  ruddy- 
ripe  tomatoes!  Tender,  melting  peas!  There’s 
no  end  to  the  good  things  you  can  enjoy  when 
you  have  your  own  garden.  So  healthful,  and 
economical,  too. 

Have  a  garden  this  year  —  and  a  Planet  Jr. 
Wheel  Hoe  to  tend  it.  It  will  make  more  money 
for  you  in  proportion  to  its  cost  than  any  other 
implement  on  the  farm. 

Have  had  the  Planet  Jr.  No.  12  two  week9  and 
it  has  paid  for  itself  already”  writes  an  enthusi¬ 
ast.  Read  about  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  12  Double  Wheel 
Hoe  on  pages  17-21  of  latest  Planet  Jr. catalog.  Mailed 
free  with  new  handbook  on  gardening. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

For  54  Years  Largest 
Manufacturers  of  Spe¬ 
cialized  Field  and  Garden 
Implements  in  the  World 
Dept.  38 

stband  GlenwooJ  Ave. 

Philadelphia 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused'with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THERE  is  danger  this  year  in  buying  common  or 
unguaranteed  clover  and  Alfalfa  seed.  There  is 
a  heavy  demand,  the  domestic  crop  is  short,  and  the 
temptation  to  mix  in  an  inferior  brand  of  imported 
seed  will  be  strong.  It  looks  as  if  some  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  will  be  quite  unable  to  resist  this  temptation. 
With  this  in  mind  it  will  be  great  folly  to  buy  the 
cheaper  grades  of  clover  seed  this  year.  We  should 
riot  buy  any  seed  which  is  not  bi* *anded  with  a  full 
guarantee  that  no  imported  seed  is  used.  Inferior 
imported  seed  is  an  alien  not  wanted  at  any  price 
in.  this  country. 

* 

YOU  may  at  first  thought  say  that  the  excellent 
article  on  ice  storage  printed  this  week  comes 
too  late  for  this  season.  We  could  not  get  it  earlier, 
but  it  is  printed  now7  for  various  reasons.  Thus  far 
the  Winter  has  been  quite  mild,  with  only  a  few 
days  of  ice  weather.  We  shall  have  some  Winter 
yet,  and  there  will  even  be  time  for  building  a  good 
lee  house.  Do  it  if  you  can.  You  will  need  to  keep 
cool  next  Summer,  and  ice  and  honey  are  the  two 
popular  crops  which  take  no  fertility  from  the  soil. 

* 

KUDZU !  This  is  one  of  the  hay  and  forage  crops 
Which  Northern  farmers  are  urged  to  try.  In  the 
far  South  it  really  produces  heavy  crops.  It  is  a 
legume,  grows  on  poor  soil,  and  when  suited  as  to 
soil  and  handling  is  a  wonder  plant.  If  it  would 
grow  in  the  North  as  it  does  in  Florida  it  would 
force  fundamental  changes  in  the  business  of  dairy¬ 
ing.  To  get  an  idea  of  what  it  looks  like  imagine 
a  thrifty  Lima  bean  vine  down  off  its  pole  and 
sprawling  over  the  ground.  It  roots  at  the  joints 
like  a  squash  vine  and  thus  forms  a  mat  on  the 
ground.  We  have  had  this  plant  grow  over  51  ft. 
in  a  single  season.  Cattle  come  to  eat  it  greedily. 
We  have  planted  the  roots  and  also  the  seed.  We 
have  started  hundreds  of  plants,  but  there  are  only 
half  a  dozen  or  so  left.  They  simply  fade  away  in 
our  Winters.  We  have  records  of  plants  growing  as 
ornamental  vines  as  far  north  as  Albany,  N.  Y. 
These,  as  in  our  own  case,  seem  to  be  exceptionally 
strong  plants  which  have  endured  while  others  per¬ 
ished.  Possibly  strains  of  hardy  plants  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  from  these  tough  specimens,  but  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  north  of  the  latitude  of  New 
York  kudzu  will  not  endure  as  a  farm  crop.  Just 
how  far  north  it  will  live  we  do  not  know.  We 
think  it  will  find  its  way  up  the  country  from  year 
to  year  through  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  on — (gaining  in  hardiness  and  adapt¬ 
ability  as  it  comes.  It  is  a  true  plant  wonder  where 
it  will  endure  the  Winters  and  we  think  it  will  pay 
to  keep  on  experimenting  with  it.  We  would  like  to 
hear  reports  showing  how  far  north  it  has  been 
grown  as  a  practical  success. 

* 

HE  daily  papers  contain  many  accounts  of  the 
attack  upon  the  tariff  which  Western  farmers 
are  making.  When  the  present  tariff  bill  was  passed 
these  Western  farmers  were  most  insistent  for  high 
tariffs  on  wheat,  corn,  dairy  products,  meats  and 
fruits;  and  they  got  what  they  called  for.  Many 
Eastern  farmers  would  have  been  well  content  with 
lower  duties  on  wheat,  flour  and  some  other  farm 
products,  for  the  East  is  a  heavy  consumer  of 
these  things.  The  West  had  its  way,  and  there  is 
some  surprise  that  these  attacks  upon  the  tariff 
should  now  be  made.  We  have  spent  some  time  in¬ 
vestigating  this  matter,  and  we  find  that  in  many 
cases  the  trouble  represents  an  attempt  to  force  a 
political  compromise.  Western  farmers  demand 


some  sort  of  legislation  that  will  take  care  of  the 
agricultural  surplus  through  a  form  of  price  fixing. 
They  want  the  government  to  act  in  some  way  to 
take  the  surplus,  should  any  be  found,  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  paying  a  given  price  for  it,  and  putting  it  in 
storage  or  organizing  a  selling  company  to  dispose 
of  it  in  the  foreign  markets.  Almost  anyway  will 
suit  them  so  long  as  this  surplus  is  kept  off  the 
American  market — ‘thus  providing  against  any  great 
slump  in  price  as  the  result  of  a  “bumper  crop.” 
The  East  is  opposed  to  any  “price-fixing”  scheme,  but 
is,  as  a  section,  in  favor  of  the  tariff  about  as  it 
now  stands.  Many  of  the  Western  farmers  and  their 
leaders  believe  that  by  attacking  the  tariff  strongly 
at  this  time  they  can  muster  enough  strength  to 
frighten  the  East  into  a  form  of  compromise,  and 
thus  force  some  sort  of  legislation  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  plan  for  taking  care  of  crop  surplus.  That 
seems  to  be  the  simplest  explanation  of  the  present 
agitation  against  the  tariff.  It  is  too  early  yet  to 
tell  how  it  will  result,  but  the  above  brief  state¬ 
ment  is  essentially  correct. 

* 

The  loss  of  dairy  stock  to  Maine  is  becoming  serious. 
We  are  so  near  absolute  protection  from  tuberculosis 
that  buyers  from  other  States  are  taking  them  out  by 
the  hundreds.  It  has  taken  between  40  and  50  years  to 
clean  up  the  State,  and  Massachusetts  is  just  starting 
on  the  same  work.  Maine  did  well  to  destroy  in  every 
Case.  DR.  G.  M.  TWITCIiELL. 

E  desire  to  give  every  side  of  this  tubercu¬ 
losis  question  a  fair  showing.  For  some 
reason  the  disease  seems  not  to  have  been  as  bad 
in  Maine  as  in  some  other  sections.  Unquestionably 
Ihe  State  now  has  a  chance  to  develop  the  business 
of  producing  good  dairy  cattle,  and  perhaps  In  many 
oases  it  will  pay  better  than  the  production  of  dairy 
products.  It  may  not  follow  that  the  same  thing 
would  be  possible  under  the  conditions  now  existing 
in  New  York  State. 

* 

HERE  is  an  echo  from  that  Cortland  County 
case  which  caused  so  much  comment  last 
Summer : 

Daniel  B.  Grant  and  Charles  W.  Ellis,  Jr.,  who 
pleaded  guilty  last  August  to  violation  of  the  farm  and 
market  law  in  trafficking  in  or  illegal  possession  or  dis¬ 
posing  of  condemned  tuberculous  cattle,  and  who  were 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  six  months  in  the  Cortland 
County  jail,  were  released.  Each  prisoner  received  a 
month  off  his  sentence  for  good  behavior. 

You  remember  that  Grant  and  Ellis  with  others 
were  in  the  game  of  buying  reacting  cattle,  pulling 
out  tilie  ear  tags,  substituting  inferior  cattle  which 
were  killed,  and  selling  these  good-looking  reactors. 
It  was  a  very  slick  game,  and  well  played.  Most  of 
the  actors  pleaded  guilty,  so  -that  all  the  facts  were 
never  brought  out.  Well,  these  men  gained  one 
month  on  account  of  “good  behavior.”  Let  us  hope 
that  this  reward  for  good  behavior  in  jail  will 
prove  an  incentive  to  even  finer  behavior  now  that 
they  are  out. 

* 

THE  auto  hogs  and  the  gasolene  thieves  have  gone 
so  far  and  become  so  bold  that  they  have 
overdone  their  part.  Public  sentiment  has  risen 
against  them.  This  is  finding  expression  in  State 
legislation  designed  to  clip  the  wings  of  these  ras¬ 
cals.  Pennsylvania  led  with  a  short  and  drastic  bill. 
Now  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  before  it  a 
series  of  bills  which  if  passed  will  go  far  in  the  right 
direction : 

Any  person  convicted  of  the  larceny  of  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables  or  any  other  farm  goods  to  the  value  of  $5  or 
more,  shall,  under  one  of  the  bills,  be  sentenced  to  the 
house  of  correction  or  to  jail  for  not  less  than  30  days 
and  there  shall  be  no  placing  on  file,  no  probation,  no 
suspension  of  sentence,  or  an  entry  of  nolle  prosequi. 
Furthermore,  if  the  defendant  was  using  a  motor  ve¬ 
hicle,  his  license  shall  at  once  be  revoked,  as  well  as 
registration,  if  the  car  is  -his  or  he  is  using  it  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  owner. 

The  poultry  theft  bill  provides  that  any  persons 
caught  breaking  into  or  entering  any  building  where 
poultry  is  kept,  in  the  night  time,  may  be  detained  or 
held  in  custody  by  the  owner,  his  agent  or  employe  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  a  complaint  can  be  made  and  arrest 
affected  on  a  warrant.  On  conviction,  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
two  years  is  provided,  the  court  further  to  notify  the 
registrar  of  motor  vehicles  at  once  who  shall  revoke 
the  defendant’s  license  to  drive,  and  registration,  if  he 
is  using  -a  motor  vehicle  at  the  time. 

Two  things  should  be  made  a  part  of  all  such  leg¬ 
islation.  Imprisonment  should  take  the  place  of 
fines,  and  the  car  license  should  be  revoked.  Con¬ 
finement  with  prison  fare  and  prompt  separation 
from  their  beloved  car  will  do  these  fellows  more 
good  than  anything  else  we  can  do  to  them.  Now 
let  the  country  people  of  Massachusetts  get  behind 
these  bills  and  push  them.  We  understand  they 
were  introduced  by  Senator  John  W.  Haigis  of 
Greenfield. 


ANOTHER  “cancer  remedy”  is  reported  from 
England.  The  medical  experts  consider  it 
“the  most  -promising  since  the  first  use  of  radium  or 
X-rays.”  It  consists  of  the  injection  of  a  certain 
chemical  preparation  of  metallic  lead  into  the  veins. 
The  preparation  of  this  lead  is  complicated  and  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  it  must  be  freshly  made,  aud  there  is  often 
danger  from  lead  poisoning,  so  that  only  a  few  ex¬ 
perts  are  qualified  to  give  the  treatment.  They  are 
located  at  Liverpool,  England,  so  that  in  order  to 
receive  the  treatment  the  patient  must  go  there. 
Thus  far  about  one  case  in  five  has  been  helped,  but 
the  cases  on  which  it  has  been  tried  were  very 
severe — if  not  considered  hopeless.  The  hope  lies 
in  the  discovery  that  this  preparation  of  lead  has 
some  use  in  cancer  treatment.  From  it  may  grow 
a  definite  remedy.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  notice  a  suggested 
remedy,  untried  and  practically  unavailable.  Yet 
there  are  reasons  for  discussing  if  Practically 
every  family  in  the  nation  can  point  to  some  mem¬ 
ber  or  friend  who  suffers  from  this  awful  disease. 
Nearly  175,000  people  died  from  cancer  last  year. 
Most  of  the  afflicted  are  desperately  eager  to  try 
some  “cure”  or  remedy  and  this  feeling  has  helped 
to  gather  a  great  army  of  “quacks”  and  fakers  who 
play  upon  the  fears  of  sick  people  and  reap  a  rich 
reward  in  what  may  truly  be  called  blood  money. 
You  will  before  long  find  them  offering  this  new- 
lead  cure,  and  we  want  to  warn  our  readers  that  it 
is  now  impossible  to  administer  it  in  this  country. 
To  -the  cancerous  pa-tient  the  only  safety  lies  in  the 
knife  promptly  used  by  an  expert. 

* 

YOU  must  read  that  article  on  “Credit  Buying” 
by  Mr.  Kille  on  page  173.  We  know  a  workman 
who  began  to  draw  the  great  wages  which  skilled 
mechanics  have  been  receiving  for  the  past  few 
years.  Instead  of  building  up  a  hank  account  or 
making,  a  few  sound  investments  he  began  patron¬ 
izing  every  agent  who  offered  him  goods  on  easy 
terms.  It  was  easy  -to  pay  a  few  dollars  down  and 
sign  a  paper  to  pay  a  few  more  each  week  or  month. 
He  woke  up  the  other  day  to  find  his  house  full  of 
goods  which  he  cannot  sell,  and  weekly  obligations 
which  amount  to  more  than  his  income.  There  will 
be  practically  nothing  left  for  food  and  family  ex¬ 
penses  after  these  credit  dues  are  met.  Many  a 
man  is  starting  on  -the  road  to  ruin  along  the  pleas¬ 
ant  highway  of  “credit.”  The  government  cannot 
save  you.  The  Legislature  cannot  pass  a  law  that 
will  prevent  you  from  committing  financial  suicide. 
This  getting  away  from  the  slavery  of  easy  credit 
is  something  you  have  got  to  do  yourself.  There  is 
no  other  way. 

* 

4  (  A  RATE  R  S’  week”  will  be  held  -this  year  during 
JT  the  week  of  February  8-13,  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  As  our  readers  know,  this 
“week”  has  come  to  be  a  general  Winter  “round¬ 
up”  of  the  forces  grouped  under  the  general  head 
of  agricultural  education.  The  agricultural  college 
opens  its  doors  for  inspection,  and  educators  and 
leaders  who  are  recognized  as  part  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  system  come  for  consultation  or  advice.  There 
will  he  ample  opportunity  for  having  a  good  time 
as  well  as  for  studying  almost  any  line  of  farm  en¬ 
deavor.  One  can  find  at  the  college  during  this 
week  just  about  anything  he  cares  to  discuss — from 
milking  a  cow  to  the  latest  application  of  the 
Einstein  theory.  Profit  and  pleasure  will  be  mixed 
in  good  proportion.  The  program  provided  for  this 
week  has  grown  until  a  fair-sized  book  would  be 
required  to  present  it  fully.  Probably  most  of  those 
who  attend  go  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  “seeing 
people,”  renewing  old  friendships  and  making  new 
ones,  and  it  is  an  ideal  occasion  for  such  an  out¬ 
come.  It  is  expected  that  the  “high  spots”  this 
year  will  touch  the  stars,  and  we  also  hope  -that  the 
spirit  of  the  “week”  will  touch  -the  earth  and  keep 
well  planted  in  it. 


Brevities 

There  is  one  thing  about  a  deaf  man — he  must  do 
a  lot  of  thinking  or  run  away  from  his  thoughts. 

One  Indiana  man  claims  another  record  for  his  cow. 
She  lias  been  fresh  five  times  and  presented  12  calves. 
Quite  a  herd. 

One  trouble  with  American  civilization  is  that  too 
many  people  think  that  because  a  thing  i-s  citified  it 
must  -be  certified. 

The  old  silage  question  is  come  up  again.  Does  it 
pay  best  to  plant  corn  which  gives  an  immense  growth 
of  stalks — without  ears — or  a  variety  with  a  smaller 
stalk  and  a  good  ear?  That  is,  do  you  want  bulk  or 
quality  in  the  silo? 
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A  Little  Mixed  on  Figures 

T  Watertown,  J.  A.  Coulter,  secretary  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  said  New  York  farmers 
had  lost  their  butter  and  cheese  and  cream  markets, 
and  are  in  process  of  losing  their  liquid  market.  At 
Buffalo,  Chester  Young,  treasurer,  said  farmers  were 
teceiving  fair  prices  because  of  the  League,  and  that 
at  present  prices  an  average  farm  is  capable  of 
producing  a  good  living  for  a  man  and  his  family. 
He  said  farmers  are  50  years  behind  the  times  in 
organization.  At  Utica  not  long  since,  John  D.  Mil¬ 
ler,  the  accredited  brains  of  the  League,  said  the 
League  is  a  perfect  oiganization.  In  his  published 
bulletin  for  November  Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  of 
Cornell,  says  that  for  five  years  the  farmer  of  New 
York  has  received  for  his  work  only  25  per  cent  of 
the  wages  paid  his  yearly  hired  man.  Are  League 
salaries  only  sufficient  to  pay  the  living  expenses  of 
officials  and  their  families? 


“Big  Money  Stock -Selling  Milk 
Companies  ” 

IS  there  a  new  danger  from  "big  money,  stock  sell¬ 
ing  and  western  milk,”  or  is  the  talk  for  official 
effect?  This  question  is  repeatedly  asked.  Judge 
for  yourself  by  the  facts. 

The  National  Dairy  Products  Co.  had  outstand¬ 
ing  797,294  shares,  no  par  value,  common  stock,  pay¬ 
ing  3  per  cent  dividend ;  $6,924,400  preferred  stock ; 
$19,792,600  collateral  notes  and  mortgages,  and  $9,- 
337,165  preferred  stock  of  subsidiaries.  Its  1924 
sales  were  $20,180,892,  and  net  assets  except  capital 
stock  about  $12,000,000.  It  has  subsidiaries  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Newark, 
and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  in  several  smaller 
cities.  Definite  plant  information  is  not  available, 
but  except  for  the  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  the 
newly  acquired  Sheffield’s  in  New  York,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  many  country  plants.  The  absorption 
of  the  Sheffield  business  w'ould  increase  the  above 
assets  and  sales.  We  were  obliged  to  sue  its  Pitts¬ 
burgh  unit  to  collect  claims  for  checks  on  a  failed 
bank  for  a  large  number  of  Pennsylvania  farmers. 
The  courts  agreed  with  us  and  after  two  years 
fight  we  got  the  money.  The  experience  indicates 
that  they  will  exact  the  “pound  of  flesh.”  It  is  only 
fair,  however,  to  say  that  the  Philadelphia  unit 
stands  well  writh  producers,  and  the  New  York  unit, 
Sheffield's,  have  become  generally  popular  of  late 
years. 

The  Borden  Company,  same  year,  had  $35,000,000 
common  stock  authorized  and  $24,254,900  outstand¬ 
ing,  also  $7,500,000  6  per  cent  preferred.  For  some 
years  before  the  war  the  dividends  were  10  per 
cent.  For  late  years  it  paid  about  22  per  cent. 
This  year  shares  have  been  doubled  and  face  value 
reduced  from  $100  to  $50,  and  stockholders  given 
privilege  of  taking  new  common  stock  at  special 
price.  An  extra  $1  dividend  was  also  paid  on  the 
$50  shares.  Its  assets,  less  capital  stock,  were  $36,- 
000,000,  and  its  sales,  1924,  $109,666,633.  Its  stock 
has  been  traded  on  Wall  Street  for  years.  It  has 
25  complete  condenseries,  nine  tin-can  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants,  24  feeders,  two  confectionery  plants,  one 
malted  milk  plant,  one  dry  milk  plant.  It  has  six 
subsidiaries  including  Illinois,  Indiana,  Utah,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Canada  and  New  York.  It  has  something 
like  700  country  plants  in  the  local  territory  alone. 
It  has  absorbed  all  the  big  milk  companies  here 
since  1S57,  except  Sheffield's.  For  50  years  they 
have  led  the  march  into  new  and  distant  territory 
for  cheap  milk.  They  were  after  it  during  1925 
harder  than  ever  before.  For  many  years  they  dic¬ 
tated  prices  and  tyrannized  over  farmers  with  im¬ 
punity.  They  were  the  last  to  yield  in  1916. 

Big  profits  and  dealers’  undisputed  domination  of 
prices  in  the  New  York  market  naturally  invited 
new  men  and  new  capital  to  the  milk  business. 
League  officials  have  openly  admitted  an  alliance 
with  Borden’s  and  have  spent  farmers’  money  to  in¬ 
crease  its  control  of  the  city  trade.  Only  last  year 
they  tried  to  put  over  a  merger  with  Sheffield’s 
and  other  concerns.  There  was  “big  money  and 
stock  selling”  in  it,  too.  Would  one  such  merger 
be  any  safer  than  two? 

We  have  no  illusions.  All  big  dealers  naturally 
want  a  surplus,  to  buy  cheap,  to  sell  dear,  to  make 
big  profits.  None  of  them  want  efficient,  unified 
farm  organization,  unless  they  control  the  officials. 
There  will  be  no  competition,  and  no  price  wars  be¬ 
tween  these  two  big  concerns.  They  will  work  in 
harmony,  and  allow  farmers  to  fight  each  othei’,  if 
they  do  not  incite  them  to  do  so. 


Frankly  we  see  no  menace  in  “big  money.”  The 
one  good  thing  about  Borden’s  always  was  and  is, 
that  their  “big  money”  made  pay  sure,  but  they  al¬ 
ways  wanted  gold  dollars  for  65-cent  checks.  True, 
farmers  help  pay  dividends  on  watered  stocks,  but 
they  may  better  pay  3  per  cent  on  450  shares  than 
22  per  cent  on  100  shares  of  equal  value.  "Western 
milk”  is  another  name  for  surplus.  In  August,  1924, 
the  League  and  Borden’s  and  Jansen’s  and  Nestle’s 
and  other  pool  and  non-pool  buyers  persuaded  the 
city  board  of  health  to  admit  western  milk  to  New 
York.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  “bootleg”  milk 
that  has  been  coming  in  large  volume  ever  since  and 
just  embargoed  by  the  new  commissioner.  The  men¬ 
ace  is  not  so  much  in  “western  milk”  as  it  is  in  this 
record  of  our  official  leaders.  No  dealer  can  stay  in 
the  New  York  market  without  New  York  State  milk, 
and  Avhen  farmers  control  their  own  organizations 
with  business  contracts  but  no  subordinating  al¬ 
liance  with  dealers,  “western  milk”  will  create  no 
crisis. 

We  see  no  great  cause  of  alarm  then  from  the 
causes  alleged.  We  do  see  grave  menace  in  the 
breakdown  of  dairy  organization,  and  in  the  un¬ 
fortunate  evidence  of  failure  that  pool  officials  un¬ 
willingly  admit.  This  is  a  crisis.  The  leaders  have 
an  exclusive  remedy  of  their  own,  just  as  they  have 
had  for  every  one  of  their  costly  previous  failures. 
Next  week  we  will  discuss  their  remedy. 


“  Bootleg  ”  Milk  by  Official  Appeal 

IN  August,  1924,  representatives  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  went  with  Borden's  and  other  dealers  to 
the  city  board  of  health,  and  made  the  statement 
that  the  League  was  unable  to  supply  milk  enough 
for  their  customers  and  requested  that  far  western 
milk  be  admitted  to  New  York.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  western  milk  in  considerable  volume 
has  been  coming  ever  since.  This  milk  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  a  special  inspection  squad.  A  year  ago 
Harold  G.  Aron  of  the  Republican  Club  charged  that 
large  volumes  of  milk  and  cream  were  “bootlegged” 
into  the  city  every  day,  and  charged  that  it  paid 
a  graft  charge  of  $1  a  can.  Every  dealer  in  the  city 
knew  the  conditions.  Now  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  the 
new  Commissioner  of  Health,  has  confirmed  Mr. 
Aron’s  charges.  He  has  abolished  the  special  bu¬ 
reau  which  had  power  to  admit  the  milk,  and  placed 
an  embargo  against  milk  and  cream  from  eleven 
shippers  in  midwestern  States.  The  dealers  shipped 
from  Columbus,  Janesville,  Madison.  Middletown, 
Burlington,  Cameron,  Menominee,  Reedsburg,  Vald- 
ers  and  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  and  Hutchison,  Minn. 

There  was  no  evidence  of  inspection  or  authori¬ 
zation  for  admission  of  this  milk.  It  was  therefore 
called  "bootleg”  milk. 

This  record  does  not  compare  well  with  the  pres¬ 
en  howl  of  the  Miller  regime  over  the  danger  of 
“western  milk,”  “big  money”  and  “bootleg”  milk. 
They  themselves  were  the  first  to  open  the  western 
door.  It  has  been  coming  for  nearly  two  years  as  a 
concession  to  their  appeal.  They  knew  it  was  com¬ 
ing  and  did  nothing  to  stop  it.  Now  that  the  home 
is  burning,  like  the  “firebug”  who  applied  the  torch, 
they  cry  “fire.” 

If  'the  pool  leaders  served  dairy  farmers  they 
would  have  protested  against  foreign  milk  and  de¬ 
manded  that  the  dealers  increase  the  price  to  New 
York  producers  and  then  guaranteed  New  York  all 
The  milk  it  wanted  and  to  spare.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  only  seven  weeks  before  that  they  broke 
up  the  unity  conference  in  Utica  alleging  that  the 
attempts  of  the  other  groups  to  increase  the  price 
was  only  a  scheme  to  ruin  the  League,  and  that  no 
one  knew  the  conditions  but  themselves.  The  buy¬ 
ers  from  all  the  other  groups  were  willing  to  pay  the 
advanced  price,  all  groups  wrere  to  deliver  on  a  level 
price,  and  eacli  one  to  take  care  of  its  own  surplus 
when  any  existed.  Mr.  Miller’s  eloquence  turned 
this  proposition  into  a  crime,  and  the  smoke  screen 
he  blew  up  hid  the  milk  he  helped  bring  in  from 
the  West.  And  now  he  wants  his  agency  for  the 
Borden’s  confirmed  by  farmers  and  made  unanimous 
and  permanent. 


Some  Outcomes  of  the  Coal  Strike 

SINCE  the  coal  strike  began,  hundreds  of  our 
people  throughout  the  country  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  new  fuel  or  new  methods  of  burn¬ 
ing  fuel  in  their  stoves  and  heaters.  There  seems 
to  (have  been  a  general  desire  not  to  make  any  more 


complaints  than  possible  about  this  fuel  situation. 
People  are  thoroughly  disgusted  both  with  the  min¬ 
er*  and  the  so-called  operators,  and  they  have  no 
sympathy  for  either  side.  They  are  both  acting  in 
a  selfish,  dog-in-the-manger  manner,  and  most  peo¬ 
ple  declare  that  they  are  not  worth  sympathy,  and 
should  be  treated  as  enemies  of  the  public.  We  had 
supposed  that  the  people  were  indignant  because 
President  Coolidge  has  not  stepped  in  to  try  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  situation  as  President  Roosevelt 
undertook  to  do  some  years  ago.  To  our  surprise 
we  find  a  feeling  of  support  in  the  position  which 
President  Coolidge  has  taken.  Most  people  have 
come  to  the  point  wlhere  they  will  stand  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  'best  they  can  rather  than  give  these  coal 
robbers  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  the  country 
is  absolutely  dependent  on  them.  They  are  using 
their  independence  and  doing  it  themselves  in  a  new 
way.  They  have  come  to  realize  that  if  they  get 
down  on  their  knees  and  beg  the  operators  and  the 
miners  to  come  together,  they  might  just  as  well 
hand  over  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  let  these 
worrying  elements  run  the  thing  to  suit  themselves. 
Therefore,  instead  of  begging  or  demanding  a  set¬ 
tlement,  most  people  are  hunting  for  new  sources  of 
fuel,  so  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  shut  off 
these  coal  robbers  and  keep  them  out  of  the  picture. 
A  great  many  people  have  been  using  wood  to  fair 
advantage.  There  is  no  demand  for  wood  in  the  big 
cities,  as  people  are  not  prepared  to  use  it  properly. 
The  market  comes  in  the  towns  and  smaller  cities, 
where  wood  can  be  brought  in  right  from  the  farm 
and  utilized  in  fireplaces  or  wood-burning  stoves. 
Others  are  using  coke  and  soft  coal.  It  takes  some  lit¬ 
tle  time  to  become  accustomed  to  these  new  fuels. 
They  either  burn  too  fast  when  the  draft  is  left 
open,  or  they  will  not  burn  enough  to  give  out  heat 
when  the  drafts  are  closed,  but  people  are  learning, 
and  will  master  them  yet.  A  very  large  number 
of  people  have  puit  in  oil-burning  devices,  and 
most  of  them  give  good  reports  of  the  result  of  their 
experiment.  There  are,  of  course,  some  disadvan¬ 
tages  to  the  oil  burners,  but  we  hear  hundreds  of 
people  say  that  they  will  use  almost  anything  rather 
than  be  held  up  any  longer  by  the  conflict  between 
operators  and  miners.  There  is  absolutely  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  fact  that  the  coal  men  have  played 
their  cards  very  poorly  this  Winter,  and  as  a  result 
of  their  refusal  to  get  down  to  a  fair  compromise 
and  go  on  with  their  job,  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
lose  the  best  part  of  their  market. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  we  have  heard 
about  in  this  connection  is  the  experiment  which 
some  of  our  people  are  making  with  low-grade  coal 
and  a  device  for  increasing  the  draft  in  the  furnace. 
Our  old  friend  Clark  Allis  of  Orleans  County,  New 
York,  has  been  working  on  this  all  Winter,  and  has 
obtained  results  which  well  satisfy  him.  He  uses 
an  electric  blower  or  draft.  This  represents  a  small 
fan  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  heater  or  furnace, 
and  is  operated  by  an  electric  wire,  so  that  it  blows 
a  constant  stream  of  air  up  through  the  heater  and 
through  the  coal.  A  low-grade  coal  is  used  in  this 
case  brought  from  mines  in  Maryland.  It  has  not 
been  considered  a  high-grade  coal  which  would  take 
the  place  of  anthracite,  but  with  this  system  of 
forced  draft  put  through  it  burns  well.  Mr.  Allis 
not  only  uses  this  low-grade  coal,  but  he  throws 
water  on  it  until  it  is  dripping  wet  when  it  goes 
into  the  heater.  Then  rhe  air  draft  working  up 
through  it  not  only  keeps  up  a  strong  fire,  but  as 
is  stated,  appears  to  turn  a  portion  of  the  water  into 
a  form  of  water  gas,  apparently  much  the  same  as 
that  used  by  the  regular  gas  works.  This  gas  will 
burn,  or  at  least  part  of  it.  will,  the  same  as  the  coal, 
and  it  gives  off  a  fierce  heat  at  just  about  half  the 
cost  of  the  old  plan  of  using  anthracite.  It  is  appar¬ 
ently  the  forced  draft  up  through  the  fuel  which 
brings  this  result,  and  one  may  be  said  to  burn  both 
air  and  water  as  a  result  of  this  device.  Mr.  Allis  and 
others  who  have  tried  this  plan  are  enthusiastic 
over  their  results,  and  they  predict  that  it  will  de¬ 
velop  in  such  a  way  that  the  expensive  hard  coal 
will  be  put  off  the  market,  and  that  this  poor  coal 
with  the  forced  draft  will  take  its  place,  greatly 
to  the  economy  of  those  who  use  it.  At  any  rate, 
(he  experiments  now  going  on  with  new  fuels  and 
new  methods  of  burning  them  will  make  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  futui’e  fuel  supply,  and  the  miners 
and  operators  who  have  attempted  to  hold  up  the 
public  through  this  Winter  will  find  that  they  have 
gone  far  toward  ruining  their  own  business. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Iva  Unger 


Please  Help  Our  Page  to  Grow  by  Sending  Something  Cheery. 
When  Winter’s  Cold  Winds  Blow,  and  Make  the  Days  So  Dreary, 


ENIGMA  NO.  2 

M.v  first  is  in  new  but  not  in  old, 

My  second  in  silver,  but  not  in  gold, 

My  third  is  in  walk,  but  not  in  run, 

My  fourth  is  in  joy,  but  not  in  fun, 
My  fifth  is  in  hen.  but  not  in  duck. 

My  sixth  is  in  chance,  but  not  in  luck, 
My  seventh  is  try,  but  not  in  done, 

My  whole  is  in  something  just  begun. 
Written  by  Ellen  Leader  (S),  New 
York. 


Riddle 

If  you  throw  a  pumpkin  up  in  the  air, 
what  will  it  be  when  it  comes  down? 
— Sent  by  Mary  Blair  (13),  New  York. 


Game 


the  shortness  of  the  Summer.  The  musk¬ 
rat  usually  builds  its  house  of  sticks 
and  mud  in  shallow  marshy  waters 
throughout  the  country.  The  meat  of  the 
muskrat  is  of  very  good  quality,  dark 
red  in  color,  fine  grained  and  tender.  Any 
unfavorable  opinion  as  to  its  flavor 
probably  arises  from  the  lack  of  skill 


Muskrat — Drawn  by  M.  Gippert  (15), 
New  York 

in  cooking  or  from  carelessness  in  skin¬ 
ning  the  animal.  It  can  be  fried,  roast¬ 
ed,  or  stewed,  leaving  only  a  slight 
gamy  flavor  removed  by  an  overnight 
soaking  in  salt  water.  The  carcass  brings 
from  30  to  40  cents  in  some  States,  and 
the  skin  has  sold  as  high  as  $7.50  each. 
It  is  said  if  the  Indian  name  of  mus¬ 
quash  was  restored  to  it  much  of  the 


Drawn  by  Julia  Danforth  (14), 

New  York 

Memory  Verse 

FROM  THE  TRAIN 

I  watch  the  woodlands  hurrying  by 
And  wonder  whither  do  they  fly. 

And  how  the  saplings’  hastening  feet 
Can  be  so  sure  and  yet  so  fleet. 

The  cornfields  charge,  in  massed  phalanx 
The  orchards  march  in  steady  ranks ; 

The  racing  pine  trees  never  tread 
Upon  a  thistle’s  purple  head. 

It  seems  so  strange  to  see  the  land 
Go  rushing  by  on  either  hand. 

As  if  it  ran  a  race  with  death 
And  dared  not  even. stop  for  breath. 

But  now  a  town,  with  banks  and  shops, 
Comes  hurrying  up ;  slows  down ;  then 
stops. 

To  let  some  folk  get  on  the  train — 

Then  madly  hurries  on  again. 

And  yet  I  wonder — does  it  seem 
To  all  the  things  that  past  me  stream 
That  they  stand  still,  while  it  is  I 
Who  go  so  wildly  hurrying  by? 

But  somewhere,  far  along  the  track, 

I  know  that  home  comes  hurrying  back; 

And  all  I  have  to  do  is  sit 

Here  on  the  train  and  wait  for  it. 

I  know  that  mother  will  be  there ; 

So  What  they  think  I  do  not  care. 

— By  Victor  Star  buck  in 
The  Youth’s  Companion. 

f  PUZZLES  # 

Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (13), 
New  York 

The  answer  to  last  month's  Nature 
Puzzle  was  muskrat.  Enigma  No.  1  was 
reindeer.  That  was  easy.  But  No.  2 
was  a  real  puzzler,  for  only  one  got  it 
right,  Elizabeth  Hay  (13),  New  York. 
The  preposition  is  “at,”  the  number  is 
“ten,”  and  the  motion  is  “dance."  You 
may  have  heard,  most  likely,  that  the  at¬ 
tendance  one  receives  in  a  hotel  is 
charged  for,  on  the  bill.  And  now  for  the 
new  Nature  Puzzle.  Margaret  has 
drawn  us  a  picture  of  the  animal  she 
is  talking  about  and  here  it  is : 


What  Am  I  ? 


My  scientific  name  is  Lura  Canadensis. 
1  am  a  water  animal  with  close,  dense, 
shiny  fur,  and  webbed  feet.  I  am  known 
by  my  color — dark  brown  above,  shaded 
into  dark  gray  below,  with  white  on 
cheeks  without  markings.  Also  I  am 
known  by  my  size.  I  am  about  40  inches 
long  weighing  about  20  lbs.  I  am.  found 
throughout  North  America  within  the 
limit  of  the  trees.  I  feed  on  Ash.  My 
fur  is  very  valuable.  What  am  I 
— Written  by  Margaret  Gippert  (15). 

New  York. 


ENIGMA  NO.  1 

My  first  is  in  slate  but  not  in  board, 

My  second  in  king  but  not  in  lord, 
My  third  in  play  but  not  in  work 
My  fourth  in  waiter  but  not  in  clerk 
My  fifth  is  in  sail,  but  not  in  row. 

My  sixth  is  in  mend  but  not  in  sew, 

My  seventh  in  pigeon  but  not  in  dove, 
Mv  whole  is  a  sport  all  children  love. 
—Written  by  Charlotte  James  (13 >, 
Maryland. 


Bumpety-bump-bump-bump. 

To  play  this  game  four  or  more  per¬ 
sons  are  necessary — the  more  the  mer¬ 
rier.  One  player  is  it,  and  stands  in  the 
center.  He  must  turn  to  some  person 
unexpectedly  and  say,  Who’s  the  per¬ 
son  on  your  right?  Bumpety-bump- 
bump-bump?  The  person  must  tell  this 
name  before  “it”  finishes  the  last 
“bump”  or  become  it  in  his  place.  This 
is  a  game  requiring  and  developing  quick 
response. 

Sent  by  Mary  Blair,  (13),  New  York. 


prejudice  against  its  flesh  would  dis¬ 
appear. 

— Written  by  Earl  Anderson. 
New  Hampshire. 


The  Muskrat 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  nature 
puzzle  is  muskrat  or  musquash,  which 
is  the  Indian  name  for  it.  It  belongs  to 
the  Murine  genus.  In  many  parts  of  its 
range  it  raises  from  three  to  four  lit¬ 
ters  of  young  in  a  year,  but  in  some 
places  only  one  is  raised  on  account  of 


Comic  Sketch  by  Ruth  Watts, 

New  York 

The  notes  in  the  box  were  given  to 
Our  Page,  by  Roy  Bergman  (15),  New 
York.  Although  dreary  and  cheery  seem 
to  rhyme  well,  we  can  assure  Roy,  that 
nothing  dreary  will  be  reflected  from 
outside  upon  this  page. 


On  a  Hill  Farm 

Dear  Friends:  I  like  all  the  interest¬ 
ing  things  on  Our  Page  so  much.  I  am 
sending  this  picture  of  myself  with  one 


Catherine  at  School 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending  my 
picture,  which  was  taken  at  school  last 
year.  It  isn’t  very  good,  but  it's  the 
best  I  have  at  this  time.  I  wish  some  of 
you  would  write  me  sometimes.  Your 
friend.  Catherine  Lynch,  Delaware. 


Roy  Goes  Over  the  Top 
Dear  Editor  and  Page:  I  have  been 
quite  slack  with  writing,  but  I  will  make 
it  a  New  Year’s  resolution  to  do  better. 
It  is  so  cold  today  I  cannot  do  anything 
but  read  books  and  write  letters.  Am 
sending  a  picture  taken  of  me  just  ready 
to  go  sailing  down  the  hill  which  is  in 
the  orchard  by  our  house.  When  the 
creek  is  frozen  over  we  can  coast  right 
out  on  the  ice.  With  best  wishes  for 
the  page,  Roy  Bergman  (14),  New 
York. 


Tommy’s  Scares 

Tommy  would  always  be  scared  when 
his  grandmother  would  tell  him  to  go 
down  cellar.  He  always  thought  there 
was  something  down  there  to  touch  him. 
Everybody  called  him  “scare-crow.”  Of 
course  this  would  make  him  angry. 

One  night  Tommy’s  grandfather  was 
late,  so  Tommy  had  to  go  down  cellar 
to  get  the  coal,  for  his  grandmother  was 
too  old  to  attempt  the  cellar  stairs,  they 
were  so  old  and  wiggly.  Tommy  started 
out  very  brave  at  first,  but  when  he 
reached  the  bottom  something  cold  went 
on  his  neck.  He  was  so  frightened  he 
could  hardly  scream.  He  started  to  go 
back,  but  something  held  him.  lie  looked 
up  and  noticed  that  his  grandfather  had 
just  come  home  and  had  hung  up  his 
raincoat  on  its  hook  over  the  stairway. 
It  was  dripping,  because  it  was  raining 
outside.  He  noticed  also  that  the  thing 
that  held  him  back  was  a  nail  caught 
in  his  coat.  He  went  bravely  on.  but 
when  something  else  happened,  he  knew 
that  no  rain  was  dripping  on  him  from  a 
raincoat,  or  he  wasn’t  caught  by  the 
nail  either. 

“I  wonder  what  it  is  !”  he  thought. 

To  be  sure,  he  was  held  fast,  for  with 
all  of  the  wiggling  and  jumping  he  did. 
he  couldn’t  get  away.  He  turned  around 
to  see  what  held  him.  Sure  enough,  he 
was  surprised !  For  who  was  it  but  liis 
cousin,  who  was  to  spend  the  night  with 
him.  He  laughed  heartily  at  this  joke. 

But  the  next  morning,  he  decided  to 
scare  his  cousin,  and  woke  up  extra 
early.  His  cousin  was  sleeping  in  a  room 
near  his.  He  expected  to  put  on  his 
ghost  costume  and  creep  quietly  up  to 
the  bedside. 

It  didn’t  work  as  he  had  planned.  He 
got  up  to  get  the  suit,  but  couldn’t  find 
it,  and  decided  it  was  in  the  attic.  So 
he  went  there.  He  no  sooner  got  to  the 
top  of  the  stair  than  a  large  ghost  jump¬ 
ed  out  at  him.  At  first  lie  wasn’t  afraid 
because  he  thought  it  was  his  cousin. 
But  that  couldn’t  be,  because  his  cousin 
wasn’t  so  fat.  It  wasn’t  his  grandpa, 
for  he  wasn’t  so  tall.  It  wasn’t  his  suit, 
because  his  suit  was  smaller.  During 
this  time  it  kept  coming  nearer  and  near¬ 
er.  Tommy  quickly  turned  and  ran  down 
the  stairs,  and  got  into  bed.  And  then 
after  all  he  found  out  that  it  was  his 
cousin,  only  he  had  pillows  inside  of  the 
suit  to  make  it  fatter. 

Tommy  decided  not  to  be  afraid  any 
more.  He  learned  that  if  he  was  afraid 
of  things,  people  would  scare  him  often, 
but  if  he  wasn’t  afraid,  nothing  would 
scare  him,  and  no  one  would  bother  to 
try. 

Written  by  Charlotte  Carruthers  (11 L 

Massachusetts. 


The  moral  to  last  month’s  fable  en¬ 
titled  “The  Miser,”  was  given  by  Ruth 
Watts,  N.  Y.,  and  is,  “Wealth  unused, 
might  as  well  not  exist.” 


Drawn  by  Lilian  Dawson  (12), 
New  Hampshire 


Johnny — “Mother  asked  me  if  I  had 
been  eating  jam.” 

Frank — “What  did  you  say? 

Johnny— “I  said.  ‘Yes.’  ” 

Frank — “What  did  you  say  that  for?” 
Johnny — “I  didn't  have  the  face  to 
deny  it.” 

— Sent  by  Alice  Hawkins  (12). 
New  York. 


An  old  Chinaman  was  delivering 
washings  in  a  mining  camp.  He  heard  a 
noise  behind  him  and  he  looked  aghast. 
There  stood  a  bear  in  the  new  fallen 
snow.  Said  the  Chinaman,  “You  likee 
my  tracks?  1  makee  some  more!” 

— 'Sent  by  Jessie  Scanlon  (15). 

New  York. 


Teacher — “Jimmy,  what  does  trickle 
mean  ?” 

Jimmy — “To  run  slowly.” 

Teacher — “Now  what  does  anecdote 
means?” 

Jimmy — “A  short  funny  rale.” 

Teacher — “Use  both  words  in  a  sen¬ 
tence.” 

Jimmy — “The  dog  trickled  down  the 
street  with  a  tin  can  tied  to  his  anec¬ 
dote.” 

— 'Sent  by  Julia  Danforth  (14). 

New  York. 


Those  Who  Want  Letters 


Drawn  by  Ruth  Matts,  New  York 


of  our  cows,  taken  in  our  barnyard.  M  e 
live  where  we  can  overlook  the  Catslcill 
Mountains.  It  is  beautiful  here  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  very  cold  in  Winter.  Your 
friend,  Arnold  Nicholsen  (12),  New 
York. 


Fanny  and  Tabby 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending 
you  a  picture  of  my  kitten  Tabby,  and 
myself.  It  was  taken  last  Summer  in 
our  back  yard  near  the  grapevine.  Your 
friend,  Fanny  Davidow,  New  Jersey. 


A  stamped  sealed  letter,  bearing  the 
name  and  State  of  the  person  for  whom 
it  is  intended,  will  gladly  be  addressed 
by  the  editor,  if  sent  to  this  office.  Those 
who  wish  letters  this  month  are ; 

Winifred  Morris,  (15),  New  York. 

Celestine  Bapst,  (17),  New  York. 

Mary  Fisher,  (13),  Maryland. 
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JAUVARY. 

Dm  ion  by  Edna  Ross  (15), 
Pennsylvania 


Dee.  24. — Today  is  our  first  day  of 
Christmas  vacation.  There  is  just  enough 
snow  to  make  it  seem  like  Christmas.  I 
helped  Dad  out  feed  for  the  cows  after 
the  chores  were  done  this  morning.  This 
afternoon  trimmed  the  Christmas  tree 
and  got  ready  for  the  exercises  at  church 
tonight.  1  was  a  shepherd  in  the  pageant 
“Holy  Night.”  Opened  our  presents 
when  we  got  home. 

Dec.  25. — Snow  in  the  air.  It  snowed 
about  four  inches  over  night.  Didn't 
do  much  except  eat  candy  and  nuts  this 
morning.  Went  to  the  exercises  at  anoth¬ 
er  church  and  played  a  violin  solo,  this 
afternoon.  Had  some  company  a  little 
while.  They  came  to  see  and  ride  my 
pony. 

Dec.  20. — More  snow.  I  did  most  of 
the  chores  so  Dad  could  do  other  odd 
jobs.  This  afternoon  I  hitched  up  the 
pony  and  had  a  sleigh  ride,  then  went 
coasting.  Read  the  “Boys  and  Girls 
Page”  tonight.  If  is  fine.  Yours  until 
next  time — “Slim.” 

New  York. 


Dec.  29. — Today  is  my  birthday.  I  am 
eleven.  We  went  to  the  pond  to  clean 
the  cattails  off  so  we  can  skate.  When 
we  got  there  the  boys  had  the  greater 
part  chopped  off  with  shovels.  After 
all  were  chopped  off  we  raked  them  into 
piles  and  set  fire  to  them.  There  was 
quite  a  lot  of  smoke.  Some  of  the  child¬ 
ren  swept  the  ice,  but  most  started  skat¬ 
ing.  I  stayed  by  the  fires  and  kept  them 
going.  As  I  piled  more  stalks  on  the 
tire*  blazed  up  and  then  died  down  into 
a  smoke.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  time. 

Wh  en  I  came  home  Mr.  Smith  and 
Daddy  were  cutting  down  our  tree.  It 
went  down  about  six  o'clock.  It  made 
a  loud  noise.  The  yard  looks  queer  with  it 
down.  We  will  have  fun  playing  on  it  to¬ 
morrow.  From — “Sally.” 

Illinois. 


Dec.  25. — Christmas  Day.  Buzz-rat¬ 
tle- bang.  That’s  the  way  it  began,  and 
the  noise,  kept  up  till  night.  What  a  hap¬ 
py  day,  and  yet  I’ve  been  thinking  of 
Christmases  that  were  happier — that  I 
spent  in  old  Dakota.  When  we  ail  gath¬ 
ered  at  my  Uncle  Joe’s  home  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  and  had  a  great  big  tree  and 
lots  of  fun.  Quite  different  now,  here 
in  the  East  without  any  relation  in  reach 
to  share  our  company.  Ring  off — time  to 
go  to  bed. 

Dec.  26. — Have  been  reading  “Our 
Page.”  Mother  told  me  to  black  the  kit¬ 
chen  stove  this  afternoon  and  I  found  a 
pile  of  excuses  for  not  doing  it,  because 
that's  a  job  I  hate.  It  wasn't  so  bad  af¬ 
ter  all.  because  I  used  an  old  brush,  but 
usually  I  get  more  blacking  on  my  hands 
than  on  the  stove. 

Dec.  29. — -Helped  mother  with  the 
washing.  'Went  on  the  pond  to  slide  in 
the  afternoon  with  a  friend  who  came 
over.  Pretty  cold  today,  so  we  built  a 
fire. — “Frannie.” 

New  York. 

Dec.  28. — Received  and  read  the  “Boys 
and  Girls”  page  in  R.  N.-Y.  before  lunch. 
Father  came  home  to  lunch  and  told  us 
he  was  going  to  fell  the  largest  tree  in 
the  foVest  when  he  returned  to  the 
woods.  Curiosity  drew  me  to  the  woods, 
and  before  long  a  “crash”  was  heard. 
The  giant  died.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  cutting  up  the  tree. 

Dec.  29. — Ate  breakfast  and  went  to 
a  pond  in  the  woods.  Skated  awhile  and 
finally  dug  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  tried 
to  catch  some  of  the  fish  which  could  be 
seen  swimming  under  the  ice;  having 
no  luck  I  returned  home  hungry  and 
tired.  “Shari”  (13). 

Maryland. 


Lines  from  Our  Letters 

“Tell  that  New  Jersey  booster  that 
Jersey  has  the  stuff!” 

— Harold  Deveney  (15). 

New  Jersey. 

"1  have  tried  most  everything  off  and 
on  since  the  page  started.  Now  I  am 
turning  to  poetry.”  — Albert  Kirk. 

Connecticut. 

“I  love  reading  better  than  apple  pie, 
and  I  do  love  apple  pie.” 

— Frances  Wisniewska. 

New  York. 

“I  certainly  enjoyed  Patty’s  diary. 
It  was  very  comical.” 

— Edna  Koenig  (16). 

New  York. 

“I  like  the  “Girls  and  Boys  Page.” 
I  am  nine  years  old.  We  have  ten  cats 
and  no  dogs.”  — Alice  Ebert. 

New  York. 

“I  walk  two  miles  to  school,  and 
haven't  missed  a  day  this  year.” 

— Thelma  Howell  (12). 

New  Jersey. 

“C’mon  New  Hampshire.  Let’s  show 
“Our  Page”  what  the  old  granite  State 
can  do.” 

— Earl  Anderson. 

New  Hampshire. 


Drawn  by  Franklin  Kohler  (15),  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  By  Miriam  Rachel  (16),  Pennsylvania 


Western  Moonlight- — Drawn  by  Florence 
Swan  (13),  Colorado 


Slate  Colored  Junco — Drawn  by  Amy 
Rhinesmith  (13),  New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Harold  Deveney 
New  Jersey 


(15)', 


Draicn  by  Elizabeth  Hay  (13), 
Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Franklin  S.  Kohler  (15), 
Pennsylvania 
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Drawn  by  Hnrlen  Ross  (S), 
Pennsylvania 


Dear  Cooks  of  Our  Page: — I  have 
tried  the  apple  fritters  and  they  turned 
out  fine.  I  am  only  ten  but  like  to  bake. 
I  generally  make  a  feather  cake,  which 
turns  out  pretty  good  unless  I  forget 
and  let  it  burn.  It  is  from  this  recipe. 
Take  1  (4  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  sug¬ 
ar,  one  teaspoon  salt  (scant)  and  two 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder.  Sift  all 
these  together  three  times.  Then  add 
two  tablespoons  of  melted  butter  and 
one  teaspoon  vanilla  to  one  egg  beaten 


well  in  a  cup,  and  then  fill  up  that 
cup  with  milk.  Mix  with  the  flour,  salt, 
baking  powder,  and  sugar.  Beat  well, 
pour  into  a  buttered  pan.  Bake  in  a 
slow  oven.  Your  friend,  Ruth  Jenkins. 


Lemon  Sauce 

Mix  (4  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
cornstarch,  1(4  cups  boiling  water,  stir¬ 
ring  the  water  in  gently  until  thick. 
Boil  five  minutes.  Add  juice  of  one  lem¬ 
on,  and  one  teaspoon  butter. — Recipe  by 
Alice  Hawkins  (12). 

New  York. 

Lemon  sauce  seems  to  belong  with 
feather  cake.  Try  pouring  it  over  a  nice 
fluffy  piece  of  Ruth’s  cake.  (Ed.) 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (16), 
Pennsylvania 


WINTER  SHIFTS  THE  SCENES 
Those  trees,  once  green,  have  changed : 
Their  black  limbs  point  up  to  the  sky. 
The  very  ground  itself  has  changed — 
The  snow  does  on  it  lie. 

The  sunlight  does  not  last  for  long, 

This  short,  cold,  frozen  day  ; 

The  cartwheels  going  down  the  road, 
Delightful  music  play. 

4\  inter  should  not  be  spent  around  a 
stove. 

But  by  romps  in  a  wood. 

The  snow,  unless  it's  awful  deep 
Makes  a  fellow  feel  real  good. 

Written  by  Albert  Kirk  (17). 
Connecticut. 


SKATING  SONG 

Come  on  boys!  Come  on  girls! 

Come  on  out  tonight ! 

The  sky  is  clear — 

The  stars  are  out — 

The  moon  is  shining  bright. 

The  air  is  still,  with  lots  of  snap, 
The  snow  lies  glistening,  white. 

Come  out  upon  the  ice  tonight. 

And  bring  your  skates  along. 

Hurrah  for  the  icy  king! 

M  e  will  fill  the  clear  air  with  our  songs, 
fome.  out  upon  the  sparkling  ice, 

And  join  the  merry  throng. 

Written  by  Frances  Holman  (16). 
New  York. 


THE  ECLIPSE 

In  early  morn,  at  dawn,  the  sun, 
Tinting  the  sky  with  rosiness, 

Arose  to  find  the  snowy  world 
Awake  and  stirring  in  restlessness. 

A  piercing  wind  from  out  the  east, 

Blew  cold  on  the  faces  of  lookers-on 
Who  watched  the  sun  climb  up  the  sky. 

ith  hopes  to  see  the  phenomenon. 
Slowly  tlie  moon  its  shadow  threw, 

And  little  by  little,  hid  the  sun. 

Little  by  little  darker  it  grew 
And  slowly  the  wind  its  victory  won; 
For  the  clouds  the  sun  had  dimmed  and 
hid, 

The  sight  was  lost  to  every  one 
But  dark  in  the  western  sky  as  of 
A  brewing  storm  about  to  come. 

The  shadow  swiftly  crept  o’er  all — 

A  yellow  streak  in  the  southern  sky — 
As  of  the  northern  lights  forsooth, 
Tinted  the  black  of  the  clouds  on  high 
Greenish,  bluish,  the  streak  did  grow; 
The  rosy  eastern  sky  grew  dim  ; 

The  western  sky  became  light  as  dav, 

As  the  shadow-ghost  passed  over  them. 
The  earth  in  solemn  silence  lay, 

Awed  by  the  wondrous,  beauteous  sight ; 
The  fowls  to  roost  in  the  twilight  went — 
For  twilight  usually  brings  the  night. 
Yet,  light  again  the  earth  did  grow  ; 

The  shadow  passed  away  from  the  sky. 
The  earth  did  greet  its  giver  of  life, 

A  sliver  of  sun  in  the  sky  on  high. 
Written  by  Louise  Wiederhold  (14). 
New  York. 


JANUARY 

White  and  gleaming  is  the  snow 
On  a  January  morning; 

Covering  roofs,  and  roads  and  fields, 

Even  the  evergreens  adorning. 
Children  with  their  skimming  sleds, 

Are  coasting  down  the  hill. 

Their  merry  cries  and  happy  shouts 
The  winter  air  does  fill. 

And  when  the  night  does  come, 

Me  watch  the  firelight’s  glow — 

The  bright  blaze  brings  us  cheerfulness, 
When  Winter’s  winds  do  blow. 
Summer’s  days  are  warm  and  bright, 
And  Autumn's  leaves  are  gold, 

But  give  to  us  these  frosty  nights 
With  all  their  ice  and  cold. 

—Written  by  Lillian  Kent  (17). 
Michigan. 


THE  NEW  YEAR 

The  old  year’s  gone  and  the  new  year’s 
come, 

’Tis  a  happy  time  for  every  one: 

For  all  of  the  past  is  left  behind. 

And  the  future  holds  what  e’er  we 
mind. 

Do  what  you  will — where  e’er  you  will. 

Time  keeps  fleeting  on  ahead ; 

If  you  want  to  make  the  most  of  life 
Live  each  day  in  the  right  of  wav — 
Not  meander  along  instead. 

Written  by  Earl  Anderson 
New  Hampshire. 


Drawn  by  Mary  E.  Truskalaski  (15). 
New  I  ork 

Our  Page  this  Month 

Although  I  may  be  over-stating.  1 
really  think  that  this  month’s  page  is 
quite  the  most  complete  of  any  we  have 
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Chesson  Craft 
Corset 

adapts  your  figure  to  the 
Modern  Dress  Styles 

A  DOUBLE  purpose  garment  that  gives  a 
slender,  youthful  appearance  to  stout 
figures  and  at  the  same  time  proper  sup¬ 
port.  Gives  you  absolute  freedom  and  com¬ 
fort  and  makes  you  feel  well  dressed. 

Heavily  boned  with  Duplex  Steels.  Gradu¬ 
ated  clasp.  Six  best  quality  hose  supporters. 
Body  doth  highest  grade  strong  Coutil. 
Length — Back  18  in.,  Front  15  in.  Sizes  24 
to  36  waist.  Be  sure  to  give  your  size. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE 

If  money  accompanies  order,  or  you  can  pay 
postman  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Write  for  circular  on 
other  Chesson  Craft  Corsets  and  Lingerie. 

CHESSON  CRAFT  CREATIONS 
West  Brookfield,  Mass. 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 
FROM  THE 


Teaches  you  how  to  use 

SMOOTH-ON  No.  1 

On  your  car  or  tractor,  stops 
leaks  in  radiator,  bursted  water 
jacket,  gas  tank,  hose  connections 
and  at  gaskets.  Keeps  bolts,  nuts, 
grease  cups  and  hub  cups  from 
loosening. 


In  your  home,  stops  leaks  in 
pipes,  tanks,  boilers,  pails,  etc. 
In  your  shop,  makes  tight 
joints  on  iron,  brass,  lead,  con¬ 
crete,  wood,  etc.  Makes  handles 
and  screws  tight,  anchors  loose 
posts  in  concrete,  etc. 

Write  for  and  read  the  free 
book.  Get  Smooth-On  No.  1 
in  7-oz.,  or  1  or  S-lb.  tin  at 
your  hardware  store. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  39 

574  Communipaw  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 
Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 
Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 
FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 


TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 


FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storags 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 


Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.N.  Y 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  onee  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
__  healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 

lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund.  , 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R-1 ,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Buy  direct  at  lowest  whole-  i 
sale  prices.  Before  papering 
your  home  Bend  for  big  free 
catalog.  Not  the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog,  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistie  de¬ 
signs  for  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  sidewalls.  Write  today. 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  121  Philadelphia 


Farm  Profit  Leaks 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book: 

“Organized 
Co-operation  ” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


What  are  YOUR 
WATER 
NEEDS  ? 


There  i  s  a  HOOSIER 
Water  Service,  with 
the  famousGALVA- 
ZINK  coating  inside 
and  out,  for  a  life¬ 
time  of  every-hour- 
in-the-day  water 
service's  or  every  farm 
and  home  purpose. 


For  lasting  satisfaction  from  a  water 
system,  you  must  have  equipment  suited 
to  your  needs  and  the  nature  of  your 
water  supply.  Our  staff  of  experts  is  at 
your  service,  and  a  letter  stating  what 
you  have  in  mind  will  bring  their  best 
advice  and  will  not  obligate  you  in  any 
way.  Let  us  show  you  how  you  can 
have  city  water  conven¬ 
ience  at  less  than  city  cost. 

FREE  BOOK 

“How  to  Have  Running  Water’’ 
will  help  you  select  equipment 
to  meet  your  requirements.  Just  _ 
send  your  name  and  address. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  Y,  Kendallville,  Ind, 


Also  Manufacturers  of 
Star  Windmills. 


MERIT  WINS 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  the 
vitamin-rich  cod-liver  oil  in 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

that  gives  it  a  place  of  special 
usefulness  as  a  builder  of 
health  and  strength.  Try  it! 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  25-64  | 

. . . .  . . J 


oir  money  q  atc 

£> lu  FOR  OLD  DAuO 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
February  25th,  we  will  pay  for: 

1 00-lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  each 

1 00-lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

Large  “  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  3c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  2c  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  Iceach 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

568  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  cwaCrfRYcoho%ngware; 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO,,  Portland,  Maine 


done  so  far.  It  seemed  a  stroke  of  for¬ 
tune  that  we  should  have  received  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  poetry  which  justified 
Esther’s  excellent  caption.  Wo  can  be. 
proud  of  our  poets  as  veil  as  our  art¬ 
ists,  I  think.  Do  you  notice,  as  I  did, 
that  most  of  our  poets  are  New  Yorkers, 
and  most  of  our  artists  Pennsylvanians? 
A  coincidence,  of  course,  with  161  let¬ 
ters  to  choose  from.  The  problem  for 
next  month  will  be  to  make  January 
stand  out  as  different  from  February. 
This  can  be  done  partly  by  recognizing 
the  'fact  that  Lincoln  and  Washington 
both  have  a  birthday  this  month.  Let  us 
have  a  little  story  of  the  childhood  of 


each  of  these  great  men  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  their  personal  qualities.  Then 
we  still  have  the  great  outdoors  to  write 
about,  and  our  poor  little  friends  who 
live  out  there  in  the  snow.  A  little 
about  St.  Valentine’s  Day  will  go  in, 
but  not  too  much.  Let  us  be  funny,  ra til¬ 
er  than  sentimental.  I  am  going  to  say 
good'by  now,  for  if  I  take  up  too  much 
space  the  make-up  man  will  be  chop¬ 
ping  off  a  poem  or  two,  and  we  can’t 
have  that !  We'll  shake  hands  until  next 
month.  Yours,  Iva  Unger.  Send  contri¬ 
butions  not  later  than  the  fifth  of  the 
month  to  Iva  Unger,  care  The  R.  N.-Y., 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Changing  Season.  —  January 
is  really  a  Spring  month  in  the 
New  York  shops,  for  all  the  dis¬ 
plays  are  of  Spring  styles  suited  to 
southern  wiear,  and  the  great  “white 
sales”  include  a  variety  of  cotton  and 
linen  dress  goods.  This  year,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  the  soft  crepes  and  other 
silks  displayed  in  the  new  dresses,  we 
see  soft  light-weight  woolens.  This  is 
rather  a  novelty,  for  many  women  have 
worn  silk  only  for  so  long  that  honest 
wool  comes  as  something  new.  Needle 
kashmir  is  one  of  these  new  woolens, 
very  fine  and  silky  in  weave  ;  to  a  cursory 
glance  it.  rather  suggests  our  old  friend 
Henrietta,  which  used  to  be  a  staple  ma¬ 
terial  for  women’s  gowns.  The  two-piece 
frock,  or  a  one-piece  seamed  on  to  give 
the  two-piece  effect,  is  definitely  the 
style.  We  are  also  promised  more  jacket 
suits,  which  have  been  less  popular  for 


in  the  form  of  deep  Vandykes.  While 
this  embroidery  was  continuous  in  form, 
it  showed  the  two  colors ;  that  portion 
extending  over  the  red  material  was 
white,  while  the  remainder,  extending 
over  the  white  crepe  de  chine,  was  em¬ 
broidered  in  red.  The  effect  was  ex 
tremely  pretty.  The  peasant  sleeves 
were  gathered  at  the  wrist  into  narrow 
red  bands,  and  the  round  neck  was  fin¬ 
ished  with  red  embroidery,  following  th  > 
pattern  used  elsewhere.  The  hat  was 
white  felt,  the  crown  encircled  with  a 
narrow  tied  band,  like  a  thong,  of  red 
felt.  The  high  “pinched”  or  creased 
crown  is  seen  in  many  new  felt  hats.  A 
dress  of  this  style  would  be  very  pretty 
in  sand  or  fawn  trimmed  with  brown, 
or  gray  with  dark  blue. 

A  Spring  Coat. — The  child’s  coat  in 
the  center  was  Spring  weight,  the  mater¬ 
ial  being  broadcloth  in  a  soft  tan  shade. 


Suggestions  for  Trimming  the  Spring  Models 


some  time,  but  they  are  now  offered 
for  wear  under  top  coats  and  are  espec¬ 
ially  desirable  for  the  tourist,  who  leaves 
New  York  with  a  heavy  coat  over  a  light¬ 
weight  suit,  and  discards  the  outer  gar¬ 
ment  when  she  reaches  a  milder  climate. 

A  Child’s  Woolen  Frock. — The 
little  dress  at  the  left  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  shows  the  attractive  simplicity  of 
the  new  woolens.  This  material  wras  a 
soft  kashmir,  light  blue  in  color.  It  had 
full-length  raglan  sleeves,  and  the  shape 
of  the  dress  was  not  especially  new, 
but  the  making  was  particularly  pretty. 
Where  the  material  was  shirred  at  the 
neck  and  at  the  wrists,  it  was  smocked 
with  silk  of  the  same  color.  The  _  edge 
of  the  neck  was  then  finished  with  a 
cable  cord  of  the  same  color  a  little 
thicker  than  a  lead  pencil,  which  was 
tied  in  'front.  The  waist  line  was  defined 
by  a  thick  silk  cord  of  the  same  color, 
this  also  being  tied  in  front.  The 
sleeves  had  narrow  wristbands  below  the 
smocking.  This  would  he  a  pretty  style 
for  cliallie;  if  desired  waist  and.  skirt 
could  be  seamed  together,  the  join  be¬ 
ing  hidden  by  the  cord.  For  a  dressier 
frock  this  would  he  extremely  pretty 
made  of  white  c-hallie,  with  bright  red 
cord.  It  would  be  wise  to  have  the 
smocking  stitches  done  in  white;  then 
the  dress  could  he  readily  laundered  af¬ 
ter  removing  the  colored  cord.  The  hat 
figured  was  a  Spring  model  of  woven 
straw,  with  a  rather  high  square  crown 
and  a  trimming  of  blue  ribbon  velvet. 

Red  and  White  Crepe.  —  The  next 
figure  shows  a  model  for  southern  wear, 
the  material  being  white  crepe  de 
chine  trimmed  with  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  in  bright  red.  It  was  a  plain 
long-waisted  model  without  a  visible 
belt,  witli  gathered  skirt  and  full  long 
peasant  sleeves.  The  upper  half  of  the 
sleeves  was  red,  this  conti’ast  being  a 
novel  feature  we  have  noticed  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  gowns  ;  previously  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  use  the  contrasting  color  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  sleeves.  The  red 
.  was  also  used  to  form  a  broad  band  at 
the  hem  of  the  skirt,  and  a  rectangular 
plastron  across  the  front  of  the  waist. 
Where  the  red  material  joined  the  white 
there  was  an  application  of  embroidery 


The  sleeves  extended  up  the  shoulder  in  a 
modified  raglan  shape,  and  were  finished 
with  a  large  cavalier  cuff.  The  standing 
military  collar  flaring  at  the  top,  was 
bordered  with  a  roll  of  fur-like  trim¬ 
ming  of  the  same  color  as  the  coat, 
which  extended  down  the  front,  while 
three  rolled  bands  of  the  same  trimming 
formed  bars  on  the  cuffs.  This  trim¬ 
ming  could  not  be  called  plush,  but  it 
was  evidently  woven,  hut  rather  re¬ 
sembled  a  crocheted  imitation  fur  that 
we  have  seen  used  on  sweaters ;  it  was 
heavier  and  curlier  than  that  made  from 
angora  yarn.  The  effect  was  really  very 
pretty.  The  hat  shown  was  felt  of  a  light 
rosewood  shade,  trimmed  with  a  satin 
rose  at.  the  side. 

Jersey  Cloth  and  Gingham.— ^Next 
comes  a  sports  dress  of  brown  jersey 
trimmed  quite  originally  with  a  fine 
check  gingham  of  orange  and  white.  It 
was  a  two-piece  dress,  the  skirt  being 
perfectly  plain,  with  a  flare.  The  over- 
blouse  was  quite  long-waisted,  with  a 
flaring  peplum  below  the  belt.  There 
were  groups  of  tucks  at  the  shoulder, 
the  tucks  being  on  the  under  side,  so 
that  only  the  seam  and  the  fullness 
showed.  Wie  notice  this  is  done  quite 
frequently.  The  belt  was  set  in,  not  ap¬ 
plied  ;  that  is,  the  waist  was  seamed  on 
at  the  top,  and  the  peplum  seamed  on 
at  the  lower  side.  A  very  narrow  leath¬ 
er  belt  was  worn  under  this,  emerging 
from  a  large  buttonhole  at  either  side 
of  the  front,  where  it  was  buckled ;  rhis 
gave  a  touch  of  ornament,  and  also  held 
the  loose  outer  belt  in  position.  The  fin¬ 
ishing  touch  was  the  trimming  of  yellow 
and  white  gingham ;  this  consisted  of  a 
turn-over  collar,  a  narrow  vestee  round¬ 
ed  at  the  bottom,  and  turn-back  cuffs. 
The  top  of  the  vestee  was  of  the  jersey 
cloth,  the  gingham  being  applied  to  this. 
The  blouse  was  closed  invisibly  down 
one  side  of  the  vestee.  This  made  quite 
a  change  from  the  ordinary  jersey  cloth 
sports  dress,  which  is  now  very  much 
worn,  and  often  very  inexpensive. 

Braided  Cloth. — The  model  at  the 
right  is  an  afternoon  dress  of  rosewood 
kashmir  braided  in  black.  This  is  a  two- 
piece  dress;  the  skirt,  which  flared  very 
(Continued  on  Rage  199) 
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Gasoline  Power 

genuine 


MAYTAG 

The  Maytag  Multi-Motor  Aluminum  Washer  must  sell  itself  by 
a  trial  washing  in  your  own  home.  With  the  exception  of  the  motor, 
it  is  identical  with  the  electrically-operated  Maytag  that  has  sold’ 
itself  to  thousands  of  city  housewives — that  rose  to  world  leader¬ 
ship  in  less  than  two  years. 

It  sells  itself  on  the  speed  with  which  the  new  Gyrafoam  principle 
washes  clothes — a  big  washing  in  half  the  time  required  by  other 
washers.  It  sells  itself  on  the  convenience  of  the  low-set,  all-metal, 
safety  wringer,  that  swings  into  seven  positions  and  automatically 
adjusts  the  tension  for  a  small  handkerchief  or  a  heavy  blanket.  It 
sells  itself  on  the  economy  of  the  life-time,  self-cleaning,  heat-retain¬ 
ing,  big  capacity  cast-aluminum  tub. 


Outstanding 

Maytag  Features 


In*Built  Gasoline 
Maytag  Multi-Motor 


Deferred 

Payments 

You’ll 

Never 

Miss 


Only  the  Maytag  has  this  powerful,  simple,  in-built  gasoline  engine. 
Kuns  as  smoothly  as  an  electric  motor;  starts  with  a  turn  of  the  foot 
ablg  washing  with  a  few  cents  worth  of  gasoline.  May- 
Mav+o'  iSi  -SO  th?iT  humes  ™th°ut  electricity  can  enjoy  a  genuine 

buStCith  eTctrfc  moto°P  h0m“  W“h  eleCtriclty  il  is 


1  Washes  faster. 

2  Washes  cleaner. 

3  Largest  hourly 
capacity.  Tub 
holds  21  gals. 

4  Most  compact 
washer  made — 
takes floor space 
only  25  inches 
square. 

5  Cast  aluminum 
t  u  b — c  an’t 
warp,  rot,  swell, 
split  or  corrode 
— cleans  itself. 


6  Easily  adjusted 
to  your  height. 

7  Clothes  can  be 
put  in  or  taken 
out  with  the 
washer  running. 

8  A  1  1  metal 
wringer.Self  ad¬ 
justing.  Instant 
tension-release. 

9  Electric  motor 
for  wired  homes 
— Gasoline  mo¬ 
tor  where  no 
electricity  is 
available. 


Reasons  for 

World  Leadership 


Call  one  of  the  authorized  Alaytag  dealers  listed  below: 


Tree  Trial 

fora  whole  Week's  Wash 

There’s  no  cost,  no  obligation  whatever. 
Simply  call  any  Maytag  dealer  listed  below 
and  ask  him  to  send  you  a  Maytag  Multi- 
Motor  Washer.  Then  gather  the  biggest 
washing  you  can  find,  and  with  no  other 
influence  but  the  performance  of  the  Maytag 
itself  in  service,  make  your  decision. 

Test  first  your  daintiest  garments — they 
are  safe  in  a  Maytag.  Then  test  it  on  heavy 
rag  rugs,  or  blankets  and  finally  on  grimy 
overalls  and  work  clothes.  Don’t  hand- 
rub  them.  Just  let  the  gyrafoamed  soapy 
water  in  the  Maytag  tub  do  the  cleaning. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  1319  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


State  of  New  York 


State  of  New  York 


City 


Dealer  City 


Dealer 


Auburn . Allen  Maytag  Co. 

New  Berlin.. F.  A.  Ballard  &  Co. 

Ithaea . Amos  Barnes 

Geneseo . T.  G.  Batehellor 

Hudson.  .Berkshire  Elec.  Sup.  Co. 
Jordon. ........  Brace  Hdwe.  Oo. 

Franklin . Ira  L.  Bradley 

Niagara  Falls. ..  .Louis  G.  Brown 
Richfield  Springs 

Buchanan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Maytag  Co., 

773  Main  St. 

Chatham . Canham  &  Marcy 

Dundee . Carpenter  Elec.  Co. 

Interlaken . Case  &  Itappleye 

Catskil!  . Catskill  Hdwe.  Co. 

Schenerus . Grover  T.  Chase 

Carmel . J.  R.  Cole 

Hayt  Corners . H.  T.  Covert 

Binghamton . .Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Pawling . E.  M.  Crowe 

Williamson . 0.  M.  DeZutter 

Herkimer 

The  Domestic  Appl.  Co. 
Peekskill ...  William  J.  Donovan 
Camden... W.  H.  Dorrance  &  Son 
Port  Richmond.  S.  I 

F.  E.  Drucker  &  Bro. 

Honeoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Huntington,  L.  I.,..  C.  M.  Felt 

Lacona . Mrs.  C.  S.  Hooper 

Afton . Harry  G.  Horton 

Salamanca . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hornell . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Fulton . T.  J.  Johnston 

Frankfort . A.  G.  Jonas 

Croton  Palls 

George  Juengst  &  Sons 

Livonia . Kemp  Brothers 

Tona  wanda . H.  B.  Koenig 

Olean . Lang’s  Hdwe. 

Port  Jefferson.  .Lerch  Music  Shop 
Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Long  Island  Maytag  Co. 
Batavia. .  .Clias.  Mancuso  &  Son 

Lyons . Marshall  Barriek  Co. 

Malone . C.  F.  Mason 

Middletown . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Newark . Mattison  Hdwe.  Co. 

Mount  Vernon.. The  Maytag  Shop 
Jamestown. .  .Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Yonkers . Maytag  Shop 

Walden . T.  L.  Millspaugh 

Schenectady 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop 
Utica... H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Son 
Newfane. . . .  Newfane  Hdwe.  Co. 
Watertown  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 
Nunda. .  .Nunda  Elec.  Light  Co. 

Syracuse . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Boonvilie . Palmer  Bros. 

Spring  Valley 

Ramapaugh  Elec.  Co. 
Poughkeepsie.  Chas.  P.  Raumond 

Albany . G.  C.  Reardon 

Tivoli . Edmond  P  Redder 

Leicester . B.  P.  Reynolds 


Pine  Plains . Paul  G.  Roberts 

Eaton . E.  B.  Robie 

Roscoe . Roseoe  Hdwe.  Co. 

Newark  Valley. V.  G.  Saddlemire 
Newburgh 

John  Schoonmaker  &  Son 
Rochester 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 

Bloomville . E.  W.  Simmons 

Norwich . F.  E.  Skinner 

Liberty .  George  M.  Sloan 

Oswego... The  Smith  Hdwe.  Co. 

Hancock . E.  B.  Tarbox 

Brooklyn . Tarsian  Bros.,  Inc. 

Watkins . Thompson  &  Pellet 

Smyrna . E.  P.  Tobey 

Tupper  Lake 

Tupper  Lake  Gar.  &  Sup.  Co. 

Kings  Ferry . Roy  A.  Tuttle 

Naples . John  M.  Vierhile 

Calicoon . R.  S.  Walker 

Ellenville . R.  S.  Walker 

Cortland . G.  H.  Wiltsie 

Walton . J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

Whitehall . C.  C.  Yemans 

Elmira  .Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 
Canandaigua.. Young  Maytag  Co. 
Geneva. ..... .Young  Maytag  Co. 

Albion . John  J.  Larwood 

Woodhaven . Long  Island 

Maytag  Co.,  9607  Jamaica  Ave. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros., 

175  Stanislaus  St. 
Ogdensburg. Northern  Maytag  Oo. 

Lockport . John  J.  Larwood 

Medina . John  J.  Larwood 

Corning . Young  Maytag  Co. 

Brooklyn . Peter  J.  Tarzian 

State  of  New  Jersey 

City  Dealer 

Kearney . Banister  &  Pollard 

Newark.  .Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 

Camden . Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Mount  Holly 

Creedon  Madden  Hdwe.  Co. 

Bayonne . Devlin  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Toms  River. .  .Albert  W.  Dorsett 
Penns  Grove. Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 


State  of  New  Jersey 
City  Dealer 

New  Brunswick 

Electric  Maid  Shop 

Washington 

Ford  Turn.  &  Carpet  Co. 
Haddonfield 

Haddon  Elec.  Supply  Co. 

Millville . Dan  Henderson 

Hopewell - Hopewell  Elec.  Shop 

Red  Bank. .  .Charles  K.  Hopping 
Newton. W.  F.  Howell  Hdwe.  Co. 
Perth  Amboy 

Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Sussex . Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Vineland . Red  Lenore 

Summit . Chas.  Z.  Willever 

Plainfield. Winn  &  Higgins,  Inc. 
Elizabeth. — Maytag  Alliance  Co. 

Fassaic . The  Maytag  Shop 

Paterson . The  Maytag  Shop 

Salem . ,.D.  H.  McCloskey 

Pitman . c.  G.  Pidgeon 

Port  Norris . J.  R.  Prichard 

Hightstown. ..  .Radio  Sport  Shop 

Asbury  Park . F.  G.  Rhodes 

Hammonton . Rice  Hdwe.  Co. 

Robeling .  Roehling  General  Stores 

Wildwood .  ..R.  W.  Ryan 

Elmer . Schiekedanz  &  Har'ker 

Egg  Harbor  City ...  .George  Senn 
High  Bridge. Servu  Appliance  Co. 
Bound  Brook.. Smith  Electric  Co. 
Atlantic  City 

South  Jersey  Mavtag  Co. 

Trenton . Trenton  Maytag  Co. 

Princeton . .  ...L.  L.  Zapf 


State  of  Connecticut 


City 


State  of  Maryland 


Dealer 


City 


State  of  Connecticut 


City 


Dealer 


Bristol . George  Bachand 

Naugatuck 

The  Birdsall  Furniture  Co. 
Middleton. Caulkins  &  Post  Ine 

Collinsville . Guy  E.  Davis 

Torrington - Mrs.  J.  Diachenko 

Danbury . Henry  Dick  &  Son 

Hartford 

The  Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

New  London - George  .T.  Findlay 

Granby . Granby  Supply  Co. 


Manchester . Alfred  A.  Grezel 

Derby . The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Bridgeport. .  .The  P.  Halloek  Co. 
New  Haven.. The  F.  Halloek  Co. 
Wallingford.  .The  F.  Halloek  Co. 

Patchaug - William  P.  Holmes 

Stafford  Springs.  .George  H.  Lord 
Wilhmantic 

The  Martineau-Bacon  Co. 
Stamford ..  .Maytag  Service,  Inc. 

Litchfield . Harry  B.  Morse 

Coventry . Alex  D.  Proulx 

Abington . 0.  A.  Sharpe 

Southbury . O.  W.  Tvler 

Canaan . H.  A.  Weaver 

Meriden 

Zimmer-Champlin  Elec.  Co. 
District  of  Columbia 
City  Dealer 

Washington 

Washington  Maytag  Co. 

State  of  Rhode  Island 

City  Dealer 

Woonsocket. Bessette  Mavtag  Shop 

Pawtucket - J.  E.  Charland  Co. 

Oakland. .  .Charles  A.  Lee  &  Sons 

Warren... . J.  h.  Mercier 

Ashway . Perrin  Brothers 

Providence. ...  Gil  Maytag  Shop 
East  Greenwich ...  Gil  Supply  Co. 
Arctic . Herbert  A.  Lee 

State  of  New  Hampshire 
City  Dealer 

Concord. ..  .Concord  Maytag  Co. 

Dover . James  P.  Keenan  Co. 

Manchester 

Manchester  Maytag  Co. 
Laconia  ...Ralph  H.  Smith  Co. 

Nashua . L.  E.  Winn  Supply 

Claremont 

Scott  Averill  Maytag  Co. 
Keene.. Scott  Averill  Maytag  Co. 


Dealer 


Baltimore. Baltimore  Maytag  Co. 

Cumberland . Brinker  Brothers 

Friendsville . L,  E.  Friend 

Hagerstown 

The  Home  Furniture  Co. 

Oakland . A.  D.  Naylor  &  Co. 

Graceham. . . . .  .L.  B.  Nicodemus 
Frederick . L.  B.  Nicodemus 


State  of  Vermont 


City 


Dealer 


St.  Albans . Carl  F.  Brown 

Burlington. Burlington  Maytag  Co. 
St.  Johnsbury 

A.  E.  Counsell  &  Son 
Wells  River 

Laekie-Brown  Maytag  Oo. 
Rutland 

Xiehols-Ohapman  Hdwe.  Co. 

Brattleboro . Sewell  Purinton 

Enosburg  Falls . H.  C.  Royce 

Barre.  . . Scott-Averill  Maytag  Co. 
Manchester  Center... H.  C.  Shaw 

Chelsea . Tracy  Hdwe.  Store 

Orleans. . . .  Whipple-Converse  Co. 
White  River  Junction 

Scott-Averill  Maytag  Co. 


State  of  Maine 


City 


Dealer 


Mummum  Washer 


Bryant  Pond . M.  0.  Allen 

New  Sweden. Alfred  E.  Anderson 

Dexter . W.  B.  Ayer 

Bangor. ..  .Bangor  Harvester  Co. 
Lewiston . .  Bradford-Conant  &  Co. 
Portland.  .Bridgton  Plumbing  Co. 

Oldtown . John  Connors  &  Son, 

Caribou . Carroll  K.  Durham 

Brunswick . Eaton  Hdwe.  Co. 

Fryeburg . Fred  T>  Ela 

Sanford . 5?.  B.  Emery  Oo. 

Livermore  Falls - V.  D.  Gordon 

Presque  Isle. .  .Graves  Hdwe.  Co. 
Farmington 

Clinton  W.  Greenwood 

Canton  . L.  A.  Hardin 

Pittsfield . J.  S.  Haseltine  Co. 

Lincoln . h.  B.  Johnson 

Camden . s.  W.  Hastings 

Fort  Fairfield . Johnston  Co. 

Westbrook . Knight  Bros.  Oo. 

Fairfield...- . Lawry  Bros.  Co. 

Bar  Harbor 

Lymburner  Electric  Co. 

Houlton . Putnam  Hdwe.  Co. 

Winthrop . i,eon  C.  Roberta 

Rumford ..  Rumford  Maytag  Co. 
Norridgewock . . . .  E.  H.  Vaughan 
Dover-Foxcroft 

P.  E.  Ward  &  Co. 

Waferville 

Waterville  Furniture  Co. 


IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL 
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I 

I 
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ITSELF,  DON’T  KEEP  IT 
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Low  Repair  Costs— Real  Service 


Just  think — less  than  a  dollar  a  year  is 
the  average  repair  upkeep  cost  for  an 
E-B  Spreader!  That  is  the  figure 
shown  by  recent  analysis  of  over 
20,000  E-B  Spreaders  in  service. 
You  couldn’t  want  more  convincing 
proof  than  this  of  the  quality  of  E-B 
machines.  But  this  remarkable  rec¬ 
ord  also  tells  another  story,  equally 
as  important,  about  the  problem  of 
securing  repairs.  All  E-B  machines 
are  built  to  give  long,  satisfactory 


service  at  a  minimum  cost  in  up* 
keep.  And  all  the  repairs  needed 
for  these  durable  tools  are  quickly 
supplied  by  our  many  dealers,  trans¬ 
fer  agents  and  branch  houses.  Any 
of  your  needs  in  this  respect  are  as 
much  our  interest  as  yours. 

Any  good  local  dealer  can  get  re¬ 
pairs  quickly  on  any  E-B  machine 
from  our  nearest  branch  house, 
transfer  point  or  direct  from  the 
factory  at  Rockford. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

Raising  High-priced 
Calves 

As  many  of  our  readers  know,  a  large 
number  of  good-sized  dairy  farms  are  be¬ 
ing  established  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
larger  cities.  The  plan  is  to  secure  some 
worthy  location  easily  within  trucking 
distance  of  the  city,  and  then  put  in  a 
large  herd  of  good  dairy  cows.  The  milk 
can  be  promptly  carried  to  the  city  mar¬ 
ket  for  delivery.  In  many  cases,  certified 
milk  is  produced  on  these  farms,  but  in 
any  event,  the  plan  is  to  keep  a  large 
herd  together  under  the  best  possible  con¬ 
ditions  so  that  a  perfectly  clean  product 
can  be  guaranteed.  Some  of  these  dairy 
farms  run  as  high  as  500  to  600  cows ; 
others  are  smaller.  It  is,  of  course,  im¬ 
possible  to  supply  pasture  complete  for 
these  great  dairies.  The  land  on  which 
they  are  located  is  generally  high  in  price, 
and  only  large  and  quickly  growing  crops 
would  pay.  Generally,  manure  is  hauled 
off  from  the  barns  and  spread  thickly  on 
the  ground  with  either  corn  or  alfalfa. 
Large  quantities  of  silage  are  used  where 
the  land  is  fit,  somewhat  heavy  crops  of 
both  corn  and  alfalfa  and  clover  are 
grown.  Under  this  system,  it.  would  hard¬ 
ly  pay  to  attempt  to  raise  young  stock. 
The  market  milk  is  too  expensive  and 
there  is  not  room  enough  to  give  the 
calves  the  full  exercise  which  young  cat¬ 
tle  need.  Yet  it  would  be  desirable  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  milk  flow  to  raise 
heifer  calves  from  the  best  cows  and  keep 
the  finest  bulls  for  breeding.  This  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  a  troublesome  one  to  many 
of  these  dairymen,  and  various  plans  have 
been  devised  for  taking  care  of  the 
young  stock.  In  parts  of  Canada  where 
people  are  similarly  situated,  they  have 
fallen  on  a  plan  of  renting  out  these 
calves  to  farmers  who  live  far  back 
among  the  hills  on  cheaper  land.  Under  , 
this  plan,  the  calves  are  taken  from  the 
cows  after  several  days  and  sent  out  to 
some  dairy  farm  among  the  hills,  where 
the  calves  are  raised  after  the  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  by  good  dairymen,  and  shortly  af¬ 
ter  they  are  one  year  old,  the  city  dairy¬ 
man  has  liis  choice  of  one-third  of  the 
stock.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  sent  three 
heifers,  the  outside  dairyman  has  two  of 
these  heifers  to  pay  for  his  expense  and 
care,  but  the  town  dairyman  has  his 
choice.  He  may  then  if  a  proper  bargain 
can  be  made,  buy  one  or  both  of  the  oth¬ 
er  heifers  from  the  dairyman.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  this  is  that  the  town  dairy¬ 
man  is  saved  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
raising  the  calves.  They  are  sure  to  be 
superioir  heifers,  as  this  dairyman  keeps 
the  finest  bulls  he  can  find  at  the  head 
of  his  herd  and  selects  only  from  his  first- 
class  cows.  The  dairyman  has  a  chance 
therefore,  of  securing  calves  of  the  finest 
breed  for  his  own  use,  or  he  may  sell  the 
heifers  back  to  the  town  dairyman  at  a 
good  price.  It  is  said  that  this  plan 
works  fairly  well  in  some  parts  of  Can¬ 
ada,  but  apparently  it  has  not  been  taken 
up  in  this  part  of  the  country.  One  plan 
followed  on  some  of  these  large  dairy 
farms  is  to  keep  the  calf  at  home  until 
about  six  months  of  age.  The  farmer  is 
to  keep  this  calf  until  about  freshening 
time,  when  it  is  turned  back  to  the  dairy¬ 
man.  Under  this  system  of  course,  large 
quantities  of  new  milk  must  be  fed  to  the 
calf,  but  on  these  large  farms,  there  is 
generally  a  full  supply  of  home  milk  from 
what  is  called  the  “maternity  or  acci¬ 
dent  hospital.”  There  are  almost  always 
some  cattle  that  are  injured  in  some  way 
so  that  their  milk  is  not  used  for  sale, 
and  on  certain  places  it  is  not  usual  to 
use  the  milk  of  the  freshly  calved  cow 
until  10  days  have  passed.  That  gives  a 
fair  supply  of  milk  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  wasted,  and  it  is  fed  to  the  young 
calves,  there  being  generally  enough  of  it 
to  keep  the  best  selection  going  for  six 
months.  Then  the  calf  is  turned  over  to 
some  farmer  back  among  the  hills.  This 
farmer  takes  care  of  the  heifer  and 
brings  her  up  on  skimmed  milk,  good 
hay  and  feed.  These  expert  dairymen 
figure  that  it  costs  them  about  $20  each 
for  the  milk  required  by  these  calves  up 
to  six  months,  while  the  farmer  pays 


“ Good  Equipment  Makes  a  Good  Farmer  cBetter” 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 

FARM  MACHINERY 

Rockford,  III.,  Peoria,III.,HatrisWg,N.Y.,AuW,N.Y.,Salishury,N.C.,MinneapoIis,Minii.,  Fargo,  N.D.,Sioux  Falls, S.D., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Des  Moines.  la.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  Regina,  Sa*k. 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM,  Rockford,  III.,  Dept.  21 
Send  me  free  circulars  describing  the  following  E-B  Imple¬ 
ments  as  checked:  □  Planters  □  Harrows  □  Cultivators 
U  Plows  □  Hay  Tools  □  Harvesting  Machinery  □  Wagons 


MAIL 


cName - 

‘Town . State.. 


THIS 
COUPON 


,.Ji.  F.  D. 


Double  your  Dairy  Profits 


MAKE  your  cows  work  for  you  and 
not  for  your  hired  help.  Let  me 
put  an  Empire  Milking  Machine  in 
your  barn  on  my  New  Deferred  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan.  It  means  more  milk  from 
your  cows  with  less  expense  for  hired 
help,  more  money  for  your  bank  bal¬ 
ance.  Let  me  help  you  double  your  dairy 
profits.  Write  for  my  New  Deferred  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan  and  my  booklet,  “How  to 
Milk  for  Bigger  Profits”. 

H.  E.  McWHINNEY,  President 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Inc. 


611  Humbolt  Street 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE 

Milking  Machines 


PRESIDENT 


Other  Empire 
Farm  Machines 

♦ 

EMPIRE 

WATER  SYSTEM 

• 


*A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY,  FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  POWER” 


Qtant  Qrip 

Shoes  and  Calks  w 

Increase  Horsepower 


YOUR  horses  need  sure  and  safe 
footing  on  icy  hills  and  slippery 
roads.  Shod  sharp  they  can  do 
more  work  without  strain  or  injury. 

A  set  of  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks 
will  give  them'sure  and  safe  footing. 
Calks  can  be  changed  easily  without 
removing  the  shoes.  The  Calks 
stay  in — wear  sharp  and  wear  longest 
—a  sure  protection  during  the 
winter. 

Your  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Have  him  put  on 
a  set  now ,  when  sure  footing  is 
needed  most. 

Giant  Grip  Mi&  Co. 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 


THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


B4&S 


GALLOIVA' 

Springs  a  Surprise.  Gal¬ 
loway  Separa¬ 
tors,  Engines, 
Spreaders— the  i 


:«9 


farm  equipment  thaT  _ 

has  been  used  by  farmers  for 
20  years  and  is  known  far  and 
wide  for  quality — now  offered. 
In  Riarantlc  Surprise  Sal*.  Sua-  ( 
prise  prices  that  open  your  aye*  to 
new  money  savings. 

Surprise  terms.  Surprish  aifta.l 
Galloway  lowers  your  costa  to  corn 
dollar  prices!  sellingr  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  to  FARM.  You  can’t  beat 
them.  Investigate  GALLOWAY’S 
Cream  Separator— Kingr  of  Them 
All  for  cream  saving:— more  dar-l 
•ble-’easier  to  run. 

WAIT  Gct  G  allow  ay’s  Ba*- 
gain  Cat aiaxj  and  Sur-I 

?rlse  Sale  offers  before  yon  buy  nny| 
arm  or  household  equipment  ail 
any  price.  Write  today— while  rr 
ara  thinking:  about  it. 

THE  GALLOWAY  CO* 

Box  273-  Wats rloo,  lowsl 


90 
Days’ 
Frea  Trial 

Right  on  your 
own  farm.  Tha 
Galloway 

I  S  A  N  I  T  A  RiY 
Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  must 
[sell  itself  for 
|_c  I  o  8  e  aklm- 
mfnff.  easy 
„  r u  nn  t  nc 
and  ease  of! 
I  cleaning  OR  NO 
I  3  ALB. 


Jj 


special.  to  bayers  of  1 

offer  <*S£%&| 

nag  Surprise  Sale— JBeautifuu 
•2-Fisc*  SET  or  DISBE9  given  | 
1  to  Galloway  customers  dur-l 
Ing  this  Big  Surorisa  Sale.  I 
Write  today  for  Information! 
on  how  to  get  this  wonderful  I 
dinner  eet  free,  besldeaSAV-" 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

K»  _  FORORDERS.ftfa'  *  if 

BIG  Money  saving  PLAN 


1UDITC  IIC  regarding  this  bio 
Wl\l  I  U  UJ  reduction  for 

EARLY  ORDERS 

•BUY  NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Following  products  made  of 
rust  resisting  ROSSMETAL 
Coppercontent:SiIos,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins,  Feed 
Grinders,  Garages,  Brooder 
H  ouses,  and  all  Purpose  ■ 
Buildings. 

Check  items  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  write  today  for 
prices.  Agents  Wanted. 

E.W.  Rots  Ensilage  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.  jM 
112  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  — 

Silo — Cutter — Brooder  H. —  Crib—  Garage 

Name . . . . . 

Address . „ . . . 

R.  F.  D . . . . State . . . . . . 


Don’t  Pay 
for 

4  Months 

So  that  you  may  see 
and  use  the  only 
cream  separator  with 
a  suspended  self-bal¬ 
ancing  bowl,  we  will  send 
an  imported  Belgium 
Melotte  Cream  Separa¬ 
tor,  any  model,  direct  to 
your  farm  and  you  don’t 
pay  us  for  it  for  4  months, 

Write  for 
FREE  BOOK! 

Write  today  for  new  Melotte 
catalog  containing  full  de¬ 
scription  of  this  wonderful 
separator. 

ME10TIE2£,B Chicago 


ABSORBINE 

A*  TRADE  MARK  REG.  US.  PAT.  OFF 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
orMuscle8.  Stops  the  iamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments,  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles: 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Pries 
S1.2S  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delirered.  Book  “Eddence"  fre«. 
W.  F.  Y0UNU,  INC..  288  Lyman  Si.,  spnngfltld,  IVla». 


Pays  To  Dehorn 

Dehorned  cows  and  steers 
are  gentler,  safer  and  more 
profitable.  Use  the  Key¬ 
stone.  Itdoestheworkina 
single  stroke— no  crushing. 
Sold  on  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  circular. 
JAS.  SCULLY 

Sox  122  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  Cily 
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afoout  <$70  for  the  feed  required  for  20 
months  or  a  little  more. 

It  is  a  part  of  this  plan  to  pay  the 
farmer  the  cost  of  his  feed  and  about  $50 
in  addition,  and  this  with  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  other  incidentals  will 
bring  the  cost  of  the  heifer  as  she  goes 
back  with  her  first  calf  about  $150.  This 
seems  to  be  quite  satisfactory  to  many 
of  these  people  who  make  certified  milk 
near  the  city,  or  carry  large  herds  of 
milking  cows.  The  plan  is  not  generally 
known  to  'farmers,  but  it  seems  to  be 
giving  fair  satisfaction  to  the  people 
who  engage  in  it.  Of  course,  calves  are 
sent  only  to  these  farmers  on  the  out¬ 
side  who  have  the  best  of  reputation  for 
their  ability  to  raise  good  calves. 


Hog  Cholera  Infection 

Oast  August  we  neighbors  had  hog 
cholera  in  our  hogs,  and  lost  about  30  of 
all  ages.  I  have  the  only  one  living  that 
had  it.  He  does  not  do  well.  Just  eats 
enough  to  grow,  but  does  not  fatten. 
Will  be  be  all  right  to  butcher  in  March? 
Will  it  be  safe  to  keep  other  hogs  in  the 
same  pen  and  yard  next  summer. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  j.  W. 

The  hog  in  question  has  evidently  not 
completely  recovered  from  the  ill  effects 
of  hog  cholera,  and  so  long  as  he  remains 
in  the  present  condition  his  meat  should 
be  considered  unfit  for  human  use.  It 
seems  quite  likely,  however,  that  intesti¬ 
nal  worms  may  partly  account  for  the 
poor  condition  of  the  animal.  They  tend 
to  infest  a  hog  when  it  is  run  down  or 
weakened  by  some  disease  and  then  may 
prevent  fattening.  ,  . 

To  rid  the  hog  of  worms,  fast  him  for 
24  hours  and  then  give  him  30  drops  of 
oil  of  ehenopodium  and  one-half  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil  for  each  50  pounds  of  his 
body  weight.  (Jive  it  by  means  of  a  dose 
syringe  or  from  a  bottle.  The  treatment 
may  be  repeated  in  two  weeks  if  worms 
pass  after  the  first  dose  has  been  given. 
Wlhen  the  second  treatment  has  had  its 
effect  it  would  be  well  to  move  the  hog 
into  new  quarters,  not  previously  occu¬ 
pied  by  hogs,  so  that  he  may  not  again 
become  infested  with  worms. 

Feed  him  well  on  alfalfa  hay,  skim- 
milk  and  mixed  ground  grain  and  oilmeal 
or  digester  tankage.  Screen  ground  oats 
to  remove  hulls  before  feeding  to  hogs. 
Also  provide  salt,  slaked  lime  and  wood- 
ashes  or  steamed  bonemeal  from  a  self- 
feeder.  All  houses  that  were  occupied 
by  cholera  affected  hogs  should  be 
scrubbed  clean  with  a  strong  hot  solution 
of  concentrated  lye  and  then  disinfected 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  compound 
cresol  solution  and  30  parts  of  water,  or 
one  part  of  coal-tar  disinfectant  and  20 
parts  of  water.  When  this  has  been  done 
spray  or  wash  all  parts  of  the  stables,  in¬ 
cluding  floor  and  alleyways,  with  freshly 
made  limewash  containing  one  pound  of 
clilorid  of  lime  to  each  three  gallons. 

The  lots  should  be  plowed,  worked, 
seeded  and  abandoned  for  hogs  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Provide  new  quarters  for 
breeding  stock  on  grass  not  used  by  hogs 
since  it  was  seeded.  Use  the  old  houses 
for  hogs  that  have  been  vaccinated  and 
are  being  fattened  for  slaughter.  It  will 
be  necessary,  despite  the  cleansing  and 
disinfecting,  to  keep  all  new  bought  and 
susceptible  bogs  vaccinated  by  the  double 
or  simultaneous  method,  or  they  will  be 
likely  to  contract  cholera  and  die.  It 
would  be  well  to  consult  your  veteri¬ 
narian  about  that  matter,  and  also  to 
study  a  bulletin  on  hog  cholera,  which 
you  can  obtain  by  writing  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  O.  a.  s.  A. 

Winter  Molt 

I  am  keeping  290  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets,  and  I  am  feeding  all  the  Cornell 
mash  they  can  eat  and  40  lbs.  of  scratch 
grain  of  50  per  cent  of  corn  and  50  per 
cent  oats,  wheat  and  barley,  also  beets, 
cabbage  and  Alfalfa  heads.  I  have  been 
getting  40  per  cent  eggs.  Now  they  are 
dropping  off  and  going  into  a  light  molt. 
They  were  hatched  first  week  in  April. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  I  am  doing 
right,  and  the  cause  of  molt?  w.  H. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Any  sudden  change  in  feeding  may  in¬ 
duce  a  light  molt  in  pullets  that  are  lay¬ 
ing  well,  and  this  may  also  occur  if  they 
lose  weight  through  heavy  production, 
lit  is  necessary  to  keep  some  track  of  the 
weight  when  pullets  are  laying  heavily 
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in  tile  Wiinter  and,  if  they  show  too 
great  a  loss,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
whole  grain  fed.  Birds  hatched  very  early 
are  likely  to  lay  a  few  weeks  and  then 
go  into  a  partial  molt,  and  irregular  or 
otherwise  faulty  feeding  may  induce  it 
in  any  flock.  If  one  can  keep  the  pullets 
up  to  good  weight  while  laying,  he  will 
have  less  trouble  in  this  respect  than  he 
otherwise  will,  and  good  weight  is  main¬ 
tained  by  a  sufficient  amount  of  whole 
grain  in  the  day’s  ration.  I  judge  that 
you  are  feeding  whole  grain  rather  light¬ 
ly  ;  and  that  the  addition,  gradually,  of 
10  lbs.  of  wheat  and  corn  to  the  day’s 
ration  will  improve  it. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  .sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Jan.  18,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
.States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren- 


ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats  . . ‘  .52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  . . 96% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 93% 

_  .  Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $35.40 

Hard  W.  bran  . 35.90 

Red-dog  flour  . 43.15 

Wlhite  hominy  .  36.40 

Gluten  feed  . 45.40 

Flour  middlings  . . 37.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal  . 38.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  42.90 

34%  linseed  meal  . 53.60 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Trade  is  a  little  better.  Recent  quo¬ 
tations  at  Boston  are :  Fine  strictly 
combing,  53c;  fine  clothing,  46c;  half 
blood,  strictly  combing,  53c;  half  blood, 
clothing,  40e;  three-eighths  blood,  strict¬ 
ly  combing,  53c;  three-eighths  blood 
clothing,  47e. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  4-Feb.  12. — Short  course  in  flori-- 
culture,  New  York  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — Poultry  short  course, 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — General  farming  short 
course,  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture. 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-March  12. — Special  course  in 
floriculture,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Feb.  1-3. — National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  annual  meeting,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D  '.  C. 

Feb.  1-3.— Tractor  school.  State  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  1-5. — Farmers’  and  Homemakers’ 
Week,  Wisconsin  Agriculture  College, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Feb.  1-5. — Third  annual  All-American 
Turkey  Exposition,  Grand  Forks,  No. 
Dak. 

Feb.  4-6. — Ford  car  school,  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-6. — Connecticut  Poultry  Show, 
New  Haven,  secretary,  Arthur"  Miller, 
West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. . . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.56@ 

Cheese,  lb . 32  (a) 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 6G@ 

Fowls,  lb . 35 @ 

Roasting  chickens,  ib . 45(&! 

Ducks,  lb . 38@ 

Turkeys,  lb . 60@ 

Potatoes,  lb. . Ootfg 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.  . . 07 @ 

Onions,  lb . 05 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@ 

Cabbage,  lb . 05@ 

Cauliflower,  head . 20@ 

Apples,  doz . 25(3; 

Grapes,  lb . 25 


$0.18 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.29 

.58 

.45 

.70 

.43 

.50 

.41 

.68 

.06 

.08 

.07 

.12 

.07 

.30 

.60 

.35 


Son:  “Dad,  what  part  of  speech  is 
‘woman’?”  Dad:  “Woman  aint  a  part  of 
speech,  son  ;  she’s  all  of  it !”— Sunset 
Manazine. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  207. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  one-half  gallon, 
$1.50;  gallon,  $2.75,  delivered.  HARRY  J. 
BOREMAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat,  $6;  two, 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 
zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  0.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid,  $1; 

60-lb.  can,  $6,  here.  WOODWARD  &  EL¬ 
LIOTT,  Wilwana,  Pa. 


TWO  Cyphers  incubators  for  sale  cheap;  both 
machines  guaranteed  in  perfect  condition. 
TRAIL'S  END  POULTRY  FARM,  Gordon sville, 
Va. 


WANTED  to  buy,  Currier  and  Currier  and  Ives 
old-fashion  colored  prints;  write  me  what  you 
have.  HOWARD  LEWIS,  516  Dillaye  Bldg., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones;  6*1 
lbs.  here,  clover,  $7.80;  buckwheat,  $6;  two, 
$10.80.  HENRV  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  finest  quality  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15; 

buckwheat,  $1,  delivered  third  zone:  comb 
honey,  buckwheat  and  amber,  $4  case  (24  sec¬ 
tions),  f.o.b.  here.  EDWARD  REDDOUT, 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2VL  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


PURE  honey,  postpaid  third  zone,  white,  10 
lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat,  $1.65;  not  prepaid, 
60-lb.  can  buckwheat,  $5.60:  price  list  free. 
ROSOOE  P.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 400-egg  Model  and  240-egg  Prairie 
State  incubator;  price  $25  resp.  $12;  perfect 
ecmbtion.  OHAS.  METZENDORF,  Holbrook, 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


SPECIAL  price  on  dark  comb  honey,  24  boxes, 
case.  No.  1,  $3.75  here.  ALBERT  BOKNING, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  best  grades,  amber  clover,  $6.60  per 
60-lb.  can;  buckwheat,  $6.  P.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  dresses,  three  sizes,  hand  embroidered, 
$1.50  each.  MRS.  HAZEL  LAMB,  R.  2, 
Riehford,  N.  Y. 


TO  CONSUMERS  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacon, 
corncobed  smoked,  average  weight  about  12ta 
lbs.,  each,  35  cents  per  pound;  clear  pork 
sausage,  no  cereal  used,  30  cents  per  pound  in 
five  pound  bags;  parcelpost  charges  paid;  any 
goods  not  satisfactory  parcelpost  them  back  and 
I  will  return  your  money  with  postage  added; 
you  pay  the  parcelpost  man.  F.  W.  PURDY. 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ontario  grain  drill  (9  hoes),  pair 
bob  sleighs  (medium  w'eight),  two  Buckeye 
Incubato-rs  at  600  capacity,  one  Cyphers  250, 
grain  drill  and  Buckeves  are  as  good  as  new. 
B.  C.  KRAUTER,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Belmar,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  ears  pea-green,  second  cutting 
Alfalfa.  B.  B.  HALL  &  SON,  Camillns,  N.  Y. 


COMB  honey,  fancy  buckwheat,  $4  per  case, 
24  sections.  NOEL  J.  LOUOKS,  Springboro, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Good  Protestant  boarding  home  for 
11-year-old  hoy,  in  New  York  State,  within 
an  hour  and  a  half’s  ride  from  Manhattan; 
board  guaranteed.  ADVERTISER  S050,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXTRACTED  Pennsylvania  buckwheat  and  amber 
honey:  10  lbs.,  $2;  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid;  puri¬ 
ty,  weight,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  FRANK 
WOODRUFF,  R.  1,  Powell,  Pa. 


|  .%  SWINE 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  6  to  7  wks.  old,  86,  and  8  to  9  wks.  old,  86.50. 
40  Chesters,  Purebreds,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  87 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge’ for 
shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your 
Depot.  If  not  satisfactory  return  at  my  expense 
All  pigs  0.  O.  D.  Tel.— Wob.  1415. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

For  Sale-Pro/iTYc  BERKSHIRES 

with  size,  type  and  stamina.  Pigs  only  from  ten'to  twelve 
weeks.  Sat.  guar’ntd.  Jno.  C.  Bream,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Bred  gilts  and  sows,  Fall  pigs  for  breeders  and  serviee 
boars.  Good  show  record.  ltlCHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

CHESTER  "V^HITES 

Fall  pigs,  National  Champion  blood  lines.  Shipped 
on  approval.  CLOUDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

II  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

Jwfunuvo  Ing.  All  ages  for  sale, 
F .  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrill  eld,  N.  Y. 

Brigadier  Durocs  !SSS3£^^e£S5!!w.  y. 

OurOCS— SOWS  Elmwood  Farmsfpfo,BMl5,«f»dlorii.li.T. 

DOGS 

GUARDIAN  AIREDALES 

Three  outstanding  seven-months-old  pups  for  sale.  Fe¬ 
male,  $80.  Males,  #85  and  $50,  The  pick  of  a  litter, 
each  individual  is  right  in  every  way.  Pedigreed  and  re¬ 
gistered.  Address  P.  BRANORETH,  White  Birches.  Bethel.  Conn. 

i\.ire<3Lale  JE3 ups 

To  make  room  will  sell  a  few  6-mos.-old  females  at 
87.50  each.  Are  from  registered  stock  at  half 
price.  H.  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Airedale?  See  before  you  pay. 

HllcuaiOk  Shady  Side  Farms  Madison,  N.Y. 

Beautiful  Farm  Raised  Police  Pups 

hired  by  Fritz  Von  Lettenberg.  Prices  very  reason- 
able  considering  breeding, 

Orman  Jacques  Uockport,  N.  Y.  Route  8 

Scotch  COLLIE-Welsh  Shepherd  Pups 

Nature  born  heelers.  85  up.  Ship  C.  O.  1).  any- 
where,  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.Y. 

mi  I  lit  DIIDDirC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
Ijlf UjI i,  riirnr^  raised  Stock;  natural  born 

heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Bu  88R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs^SSKS^ 

ty.  Registered.  BOWBEN  COLLIE  FARM  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Bedlgreed  OolUe  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BNOS.,  Grove  City,  Ps. 

**  INVESTIGATE  BUT  SHEPHERDS  with  herding  instinct. 

Remem  her  my  English  or  W  elsh  Shepherd  s  are  vaccinated 
—distemper  proof,  which  promotes  health  and  beauty 
Reduced  prices.  Buy  now.  BEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  1. 

Wanted  Immediately— Padigresd  Puppies 

Airedales,  Collies,  Chows.  Must  have  parents  reg,  A.  K 
C.  State  color— lowest  price.  JOHN  BENSON,  Madway,  Mass, 

Wft  sfririerp  Pnlififl  Kennels,  Danielson,  Conn.,  offer  high 
j  ly  Pedigreed  pups  at  after-holiday 
prices.  1  rained  dogs  at  stud.  Boarding  and  handling. 

Beautiful  Shepherd  PUPPIES 

810  each.  GEO.  BAUCH  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

F°K  8ALE  at  reduced  prices— Groom  POLICE  DOGS. 

•  Champion  stock.  STRONGHEART  FARM  KENNELS.  Brandsn.  *t. 

A-1  tale  Rabbit  Hound  iff  bSASSSSA-. 

Reg.Female  Great  Dane 6  ffi&e.1 

MAUDE  FATJLKENHAM  Gouverneur,  N.Y. 

First-Class  Rabbit  Hound  iSSS^VSsX^SS- 

square  deal.  O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

•%  miscellaneous 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED,  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM.  Tally.  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 


Vivmoilt  8  el,easest  county,  and  save  ^  of  cost. 
lOOFresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  band.  Guernseys, 
Holstems.  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre  Vermont 


A  4-yr.-old  double  grandson  of  the  Gov  of 
TChene.  pntof  an  A.  R.  Dam,  Apply’to 

r  Foste 


the 


vuutiu,  UUU  L 

SPRING  FARM 


Tilly  Foster,  N.Y. 


t 

GUERNSEYS 

PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wtw)  OAIRT  FIRMS  II  S  IIS  SI  Plila  Pa 

LONICERA  GUERNSEYS 

Accredited  Herd.  May  Rose  blood  thru  Langwater 
Valiant  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Bull  calves  from  A.  R. 
cows  at  bargain  priees. 

LONICERA  FARMS  Douglassville,  Pa. 


Will  be  1  yr.  old  next  May.  Sire,  Brilliant  le  Blanc.  Dam 
Pink  Coral.  Apply  to  SPRING  FARM,  Tilly  Foster,  New  York 


FERRETS 

*  Prloo  Hci  frflu 


Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
r.  i  ,.  .  Pairs  or  dozen  lots. 

Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

•  Hi  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Sale  ??  U^HANSE.  Pure-bred  Cavies,  Pure-b’d  Collie  Pups, 
Odie  Horses.  Sllverlake  Farm,  Tilton,  New  Hampshire 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE— DeWDBOP  OF  AlfDEB.  No.  111794, 

Sir  Woodlands  Oneida.  Dam,  Imp.  Dewdrop  of 
Pine  Grove  Born,  June  25,  1920,  Due  to  freshen 
early  in  F  eb.  Reason  for  selling,  owner  wants  to 
specialize  in  Ayrshires. 

J.  GF.  WEST  GFarnerville,  Rockland  Co„  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Farmers,  Use  a  Purebred  GuernseyBui! 

to  increase  the  test  of  your  herd;  we  offer  several 
extra  nice  calves  at  attractive  prices.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  HOMESTEAD  FARMS  Box  84  Honesdale,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Very  Fine  Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

Nine  months  old.  Great  sire.  Imported  dam. 

D.  B.  DAWSON  Parsippany,  N,  J. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves  from* aJ^Vr^1 

Dams.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS  Katonah,  Mow  York 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


&  Grade  6uernseyaK,r,.l"'l,cS;; 

Out  of  extra  well  bred  registered  Guernseys. 
Herd  Federal  and  State  Tested  for  Tuberculosis. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.  New  Caanan,  Conn. 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  and  Prices 


T  nrnl  TTn-^tafp  Pripp^  cabbage  has  been  heavy  this  season  and  Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 
ljOCdl  up-oldie  ITIlLefc  loeal  estimates,  according  to  the  U.  S.  , 


BINGHAMTON,  JOHNSON  CITY,  ENDICOTT 


Department  of  Agriculture,  indicated  Open  weather  again  and  produce  going 
,  o  eir>0  carloads  remaining  to  be  ship-  to  town  freely.  Butter  and  eggs  are  off, 
RllttiKr‘”^  reamery’  lb”  °’JC;  beSt  da‘ry  ped  after  January  1.  and  about  one-half  but  white  potatoes  almost  as  high  as 
1K  .  sweet  ones.  Naturally,  apples  m  big  sup¬ 

ply- 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  43  to  49c ;  dairy,  30 


print,  lb.,  53c 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  50c ; 
pullets  eggs,  doz.,  42c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 

Vs* ;  “****• 


o:f  this  amount  was  shipped  during  the 
first  fifteen  days  of  January.  Movement 
of  new  stock  from  Florida  and  Texas  is 


Packing  stock  . . . . . 

@ 

.32 

Centralized  . . 

@ 

.43 

Renovated  . . 

@ 

.40 

Argentine  . 

@ 

.42 

Siberian  . . 

. 41 

m 

,41Vo 

Swedish  . . 

. 44 

@ 

•44y2 

cheese,  ball,  5c;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  SOe. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— Beans,  dry, 
lb.,  10c;  beets,  best,  qt.,  8c;  cabbage, 
white,  lb.,  4c;  carrots,  lb.,  4c;  celery, 
bchs.,  15c ;  horseradish,  jar,  15c ;  lettuce, 
2  heads,  25c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  parsnips, 
1b. 

70c 

Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  turnips,  ruta^ 
lb.f  4c. 

lave  Pouitry. — Heavy,  4%  lbs.,  lb., 
32c;  light,  lb.,  30e ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18e; 
geese,  lb.,  30c  ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  y2 
lbs.,  lb.,  38c ;  fowls,  under  4 %  lbs.,  lb., 
35c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — .Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  40c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  32  to  35c ;  dressed, 
50  to  60c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  35  to  42c ; 
dressed,  45c ;  Chickens,  live,  lb.,  35  to 


foreign  cabbage,  especially  from  Holland, 
the  equivalent  of  31  carloads  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  New  York  during  the  first  two 
weeks  in  January.  Lettuce  receipts  have 
been  heavy  and  prices  in  general  lower, 
western  Iceberg  selling  $3  to  $3.50  per 
4  to  5  dozen  crate,  and  Florida  Big  Bos¬ 
ton  in  half-barrel  hampers  ranged  $1.50 
c„.  'T1pnrm  doz  60c-  Potatoes  nk..  to  $2  for  fair  quality  offerings.  Onion  re- 

1’  .  A  p  P<R>  .  sauerkraut  ot  15c-  ceipts  were  moderate  and  the  market 

)c;  bu.,  $2.7o,  sauerkraut,  qt.,  loc ,  W(^kened  on  aU  grades.  New  York  yel¬ 

lows  in  100-lb.  sack®  sold  for  $2.50  and 
large  Indiana  stock  brought  $3.00,  occa¬ 
sionally  $3.25  per  100-lb.  sack.  Receipts 
of  Texas  spinach  have  been  quite  liberaj 
and  it  has  been  selling  for  $1  to  $1.25 
a  bushel,  while  some  of  the  Norfolk  spin¬ 
ach  ranged  $1  to  $1.75  a  barrel  as  to  con- 


to  31c ;  storage,  43  to  45c ;  common,  20 
to  25c.  Cheese,  steady ;  daisies,  flats, 
longhorns,  new,  27  to  28c ;  Lhnburger, 
30  to  32c ;  block  Swiss.  30  to  33c.  Eggs, 
quiet ;  hennery,  40  to  45c :  state  and 
western  candled,  36  to  39c ;  storage  32 
to  36c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ; 
turkeys,  38  to  50c;  fowls,  24  to  32c; 
roasters,  26  to  34c ;  capons,  45  to  4Sc ; 
old  roosters,  21  to  22c ;  ducks,  30  to  34c ; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  weak ; 
turkeys,  40  to  4Sc ;  fowls,  22  to  30c ; 
springers,  23  to  28c;  old  roosters,  18  to 
19c ;  ducks,  28  to  30c ;  geese,  16  to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  over¬ 
stocked  ;  Jonathan,  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50:  Greening,  King,  Spy.  $1.50  to  $2; 
Baldwin,  Hubbardston,  Russet,  $1  to 


CHEESE 

June  made,  fancy . $0.28 

,  Average  run . 26y2@ 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby.... 

Good  to  choice  . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 


ro$o.28y2 
27  y3 

$0.47@$0.48 
,43@  .47 

.40(3  .45 


dition.  Potatoes  were  dull  and  inclined  to  $1.25;  western  box,  $2.50  to  $3.  Potatoes,  Turkeys,  Spring  .. 


weakness  with  Pennsylvania  round 
whites  selling  $6.75  to  $7.15  per  150-lb. 
sack.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  pota¬ 
to  acreage  indicates  about  the  same  or 
slightly  less  acreage  in  Virginia  this  com¬ 
ing  season,  but  a  considerable  increase  is 
expected  in  North  Carolina,  the  esti¬ 
mate  being  as  high  as  50  per  cent  by 
some  dealers  compared  with  the  1925 
plantings.  The  Texas  potato  acreage  is 


75 - 1  — •  y-  .  1K  plantings,  me  xexas  poiaio  aaeage  w 

Mv^ ihfsOc’: dre/^L  ***««  «•  *  20 J»r  iSmaller  than 


30  to  32c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  50c :  dressed, 
80  ‘to  90c;  guinea  hens,  live,  each,  50  to 
60c- ;  squabs,  pair,  80c ;  butter,  lb.,  55 
to  65c;  eggs,  wholesale,  doz.,  50c;  eggs, 
retail,  doz.,  55  to  60c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
80  to  S5e. 

Vegetables  and  Produce.— Beans,  white 
kidnev,  bu.,  $7  to  $8;  marrow  fat,  bu., 
$6 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery  hearts, 
doz.,  75c;  celery  stalks,  doz.,  50  to  60c; 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.10;  honey,  qt.,  75  to  85c;  cap, 
25c;  leaf  lettuce,  5c;  Boston  lettuce, 
doz.,  65  to  75c ;  onions,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50 ; 
silverskin  onions,  bu.,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2.70  to  $3;  .squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  2 y2 
to  3c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ; 
pears,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Meats. — 'Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17 
to  18c ;  heavy,  lb.,  15  to  16c;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Mixed  hay,  ton,  $12 
to  $17 ;  com,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  wheat, 
bu.,  $1.45  to  $1.50. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables :  Beets,  bskt.,  30  to  40c ;  bu. 
70  to  75c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  80c  to 
$1;  100  heads,  $6.50  to  $7;  Danish,  ton, 
$35  to  $40 ;  Red  Danish,  ton,  $35  to  $40 ; 
red,  crate,  75c :  carrots,  bu.,  80c  to  $1 ; 
celerv,  doz.  bchs.,  75  to  90c;  cucumbers, 
doz.,  $1.50;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.,  35  to 
40c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.65 
to  $2.75 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c ; 
rutabaga,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  squash,  Hub¬ 
bard,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  tomatoes,  10-lbs.,  $3.50 
to  $4;  turnips,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  bskt.,  40 
to  50c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs.,  30 

t0  40c-  -  4  . 

Fruits. —  (Domestic).  —  Apples  Alex¬ 
ander,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Baldwins,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25  ;  Greening,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25  ; 
Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Hubbard¬ 
ston,  bu.,  $1  'to  $1.25;  Kings,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.65 ;  Pound  Sweet,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Tail- 
man  Sweet,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

I  five  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  roosters,  lb., 
28  to  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs— Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
42  to  45c;  eggs,  doz.,  48  to  55c:  eggs, 
cold  storage,  doz.,  40  to  42c ;  butter, 
country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  butter,  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 

to 
75c 

buckwheat  -  _ ,  .  „  „  , 

clover,  24-isee.  case,  $4.50  to  $5;  buck 
wheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Nuts — Domestic  —  Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$2 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  wal¬ 
nuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Sunnlied  bv  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

The  Philadelphia  apple  market  has 


a  year  ago  and  Florida  plantings  will 
likely  be  about  the  same  as  in  1925. 


steady  ;  home  grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.85 ; 
seconds,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Bermuda,  bbl., 
$12.50  to  $17.50;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper, 
$3  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  scarce  ; 
Iveiffers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  other  sorts, 
$1.25  to  $2.  Cranberries,  50-lb.  Jx>x,  $7.50 
to  $8.  Strawberries,  qt.,  So  to  90c. 
Grapes,  Emperors,  24-1’b.  box,  $2.50  to 
$3.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak ; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $11  to  $12 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $10  to  $11 ;  marrow,  $9  to  $10 ;  me- 


Swect  potatoes  are  holding  steady,  but  dium,  $7  to  $8 ;  pea,  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions,  Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair. 

.  4  .  Ww  »  1.  t.  ■  hrtW  A  nnniim  Kll  VO  4-A  flfl  • 


moving  rather  slowly.  Delaware  bushel 
hampers  yellow  varieties  ranging  $2  to 
$2.25  for  the  best  with  _  New  Jersey 
sweets  selling  up  to  $1.75  per  %  bu. 
hamper.  Good  New  York  State  celery 


pally  from  Michigan,  was  offered,  fancy 
selling  75c  to  $1  per  5-lb.  box. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best. 

.  .44  @ 

.47 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .41(3) 

.42 

Common  to  good . 

.  .32  @ 

.40 

Storage,  best  . 

.  .29  @ 

.30 

Lower  grades  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

.  ,20@ 

.27 

Fowls 

.$0.28@$0.31 

Broilers  . 

.40 

Turkeys  . 

.  .80@ 

.40 

Ducks  . 

.  .30@ 

.34 

Geese  . 

.30 

Tame  rabbits . . . 

.  .22(33 

.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 

.$0.55@$0.58 

Old  . 

.43 

Chickens,  best  . 

.  .36(3) 

.38 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .26@ 

.30 

Broilers  . . . . . . 

.  .28(3) 

.38 

Roosters  . . . . 

.26 

Capons,  best  . 

.  .50(3) 

.54 

Lower  grades  . 

.  ,85@ 

.45 

Ducks  . 

.35 

Geese  . 

.  .1S@ 

.31 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 

.  .S5@ 

.90 

Dark,  per  doz . 

.  2.50(3) 

4.00 

O tills  ••..*•••••••••••• 

.  1.00@ 

2.25 

Guineas,  pair  . 

.  1.00(3) 

2.00 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair. . . 

.  20@ 

.50 

Jacks,  pair  . . . . 

.  .60@ 

.80 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . 

Good  to  prime . 

.21 

.  .17(3) 

.19 

Culls  . 

.14 

Lambs,  head  . 

.  5.00@13.00 

firm ;  home  grown,  bu..  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 

State,  100-lb.  bag.  $2.75  to  $3;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.40. 

Vegetables. — Easy  ;  artichokes,  box, 

$6.50  to  $7 ;  beans,  wax  and  green,  ham¬ 
per,  $8.50  to  $10 ;  beets,  home  grown,  bu., 
crate.  Some  hothouse  rhubarb,  princi-  75c  to  $1;  Fla.  doz.  bundles,  90c  to  $1; 

cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu., 

$1  to  $1.25 ;  cauliflower,  Cal.  crate,  $2 
to  $2.75 ;  celery,  bunch,  75  to  85c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.,  $4.75  to  $5  ;  endive,  bbl..  _  _ _ _ _ 

t,>p,  rpppinfo  have  been  fairlv  liberal  $4  to  $4.25 ;  lettuce,  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.60 ;  Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 15.00(317.00 

>r  the  season  in  fact  during 'the  first  Iceberg  do.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.75;  parsley.  Lower  grades  .  9.00(3112.00 

’  -  '  doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1.10;  peppers,  ° 

crate,  $5.50  to  $6;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50_to 
$2 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c ; 
spinach,  Tex.  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50 ;  squash, 
bu.,  SO  to  90c;  tomatoes,  repacked  crate, 

$6  to  $6.50 :  turnips,  white,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  yellow,  85c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — 'Honey,  scarce  ;  white  comb. 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . $8.00(340.50 

Bulls  . 5.25(3  6.40 

Cows  .  2.75@  4.00 


for  _ 

two  weeks  in  January  they  amounted  to 
57,650  cases  compared  with  only  38,000 
cases  for  the  same  period  in  1925.  Dur¬ 
ing  those  two  weeks,  prices  on  fresh  eggs 
dropped  eight  to  ten  cents a  dozen,  fresh 
extra  firsts  selling  for  37^4  c  doz.  and 
firsts  for  36c.  Refrigerator  eggs  have  also 
shared  in  the  decline,  prices  dropping  to 


26c  on  refrigerator  extra  firsts  and  to  25c  20  to  22c  ;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple  prod- 


on  firsts.  Seconds  were  quoted  at  22c 
Large  stocks  on  hand  have  been  one  of 
the  causes  for  low  prices.  Last  year 


ucts,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  timothy,  bulk. 


t'lT0  CtHlS'CS  lor  lOW  tffe.  j  o  o da  i  ___  •  „  ~  ,3  (>-1  —  a. 

Philadelphia  dealers  reported  about  6,500  ton,  $18  to  $-0  j*  dover  mixed,  ,,1  <  to 

cases  of  eggs  in  storage  the  middle  of  $19  :_^eAstJ?AV’A^V-in° 


January  and  this  year  we  find  over 
53,000  cases.  The  total  for  ten  principal 
markets  is  reported  as  707,000  cases  as 
against  319,500  cases  last  year,  which 
means  heavy  losses  for  the  dealers  if  they 
are  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  before  it  is 
time  to  commence  storing  again. 

The  live  fowl  market  has  been  dull 
and  prices  have  dropped  considerably 
since  our  report  of  two  weeks  ago.  Sup¬ 
plies  have  been  only  moderate,  hut  they 
were  in  excess  of  trade  requirements  and 
Plymouth  Rock  fowl  dropped  to  30  to 
31c  and  mixed  breeds  to  29  to  30c  lb. 
Leghorns  averaged  25c  lb.  Some  fancy 
Plymouth  Rock  broilers  were  quoted  as 
high  as  45c  and  soft-meated  Spring 
chickens  30  to  31c.  Roosters  brought 
good  prices,  old  selling  for  22c  and  young 
roosters  for  about  27c  lb.  Fancy  live 


oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wlheat  bran,  car 
lot,  ton,  $32 ;  middlings,  $32 ;  red  dog, 
$41 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $37 ;  oil  meal,  $49 : 
hominy,  $33.75;  gluten,  $44. SO;  oat  feed, 
$12.75.  J.  w.  c. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — 'Creamery,  extra,  4314  to  44c; 
first,  42  to  43c;  seconds,  39  to  40c. 

Cheese. — Fresh,  extra,  25  y.  to  26c  ; 
held,  extras,  27^  to  28c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
47  to  48c ;  mixed  colors,  45  to  46c :  white, 
45  to  46c  ;  western,  first,  38  to  40c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  best,  bu.,  81.50  to 
$2;  bbl.,  $3  to  $8;  cranberries,  half 
bbl.  box,  $7  to  $9. 

Hav  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Tim- 
Ot-hv.  828  To  829:  No.  2.  826  to  $27:  No. 


Sheep  . 4.00(3)  8.50 

Lambs  . 15.00@16.00 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $2.25@$5.00 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00@  3.50 

Greening  . 3.00@  6.00 

McIntosh  .  5.00@10.00 

Spv  .  2.50@  5.00 

York  .  4.00@  5.50 

Cranberries,  lA-bbl.  box....  7.50@  9.50 

Pears,  bbl .  1.25@  4.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 75@  1.10 

Kumquats,  qt . . 04@  .10 

Grapefruit,  box  .  2.00@  6.00 

Oranges,  box  . 2.00@  6.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  new,  bu . $3.00@$3.25 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .26 

Cabbage,  ton  .  . 55.00@5S.00 

New,  bu.  bskt . .  2.75 @  3.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu.  . . . .  1.50@  2.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  . 1.00@  1.50 

Crate  .  4.00@  8.00 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs .  8.00@12.00 

Chicory,  bu .  1.50@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz. .  .  2.00@  4.00 

Escarol,  bu . 1.50@  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 5.00@  7.50 

Kale,  bbl . 50@  1.75 

Horesradish,  bbl . 4.00@  9.00 

Leeks.  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.-bskt. ..  1.00@  4.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate. . .  1.00@  3.25 

15@  .40 


the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Prices  con¬ 
tinue  Steady  to  firm,  heavy-barrelled, 
packed  fowl,  selling  32  to  34c,  3  to  3V>c 
lb.  fowl  being  quoted  27  to  31c  and  small¬ 
er  as  low  as  24c  lb.  Heavy,  fresh-killed 


sweet  potatoes,  bu.  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  30c ;  chickens, 
large,  25  to  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  35c ; 
broilers.  32  to  40c;  roasting  chickens,  35, 


compared  with  a  year  ago,  and  of  the  $1.50  to  $2;  celery,  box,  $2  to  $5.00; 


four  principal  markets  Chicago  is  the 
only  one  having  more  poultry  on  hand 
than  last  year.  The  total  holdings  for 
ten  leading  markets  in  the  United  States 
about  the  middle  of  January  equaled 
84,000,000  lbs.,  compared  with  107,000,- 
000  lbs.  last  year  to  the  same  date. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

High  grade  hay  continued  to  sell  on  a 


been  dull  and  movement  slow  except  on  firm  market,  but  plenty  of  undergrade 
extra  fancy  barreled  stock.  Extra  fancy  stock  is  available.  Number  2  Timothy 
lai’o’e  Pennsylvania  Staymans  topped  the  averaged  $24.50  a  ton  and  best  light  clov- 
market  at  $7.00  a  barrel,  but  most  offer-  er  mixed  $23.50  a  ton.  As  to  straw, 
ings  sold  at  from  $5.50  to  $6.  New  York  straight  rye  topped  the  market  at  $17  a 
A2%  in.  Greenings  averaged  about  $5  ton  and  wheat  isxraw  sold  for  oOc  less, 
a  "barrel  and  A2 y>  in.  Baldwins  sold  for  Oat  straw  was  quoted  at  $15  to  $15.50 
$4.50.  York  Imperials,  A2V2  in.,  from  a  ton.  According  to  the  U.  8.  Depart- 
various  sections  ranged  $4.50  to  $5.25  ment  of  Agriculture,  prices  ,  of  Timothy 
a  barrel.  Virginia  Delicious  were  quoted  and  prairie  hay  at  the  principal  mar- 
at  $6  a  barrel.  Various  varieties  of  bush-  kets  continue  materially  higher  than  a 
el  stock  ranged  90c  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  Old  year  ago,  hut  slightly  lower  than  two 
cabbage  dropped  from  $90  a  ton  on  Jan-  years  back,-  while  Alfalfa  prices  average 
i,ary  7  to  $50  to  $60  a  ton  at  the  present  lower  than  at  this  time  for  the  past  three 
time.  Movement  "of  western  New  York  years.  B,  W.  S. 


lettuce,  bu.  box.  $1  to  $1.50;  spinach, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.85;  squash,  IV2  to  2y>e; 
tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb.,  10  to  40c ;  tur¬ 
nips.  box,  50c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag, 
$1.75. 

N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

January  21,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  price :  Class  1,  $2.80  per 
100  lbs.;  Class  2A.  $2.10:  Class  2B, 
$2.35;  Class  2C,  $2.30;  Classes  3A,  3B 
and  3C,  $2.10. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.70 ;  Class  2, 
$2.80 ;  Class  3A,  $2  ;  Class  31b  $L95.w 

Sheffield  Producers  ■  Clas 
Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  .... 

Good  to  choice . 41 

Lower  grades  .... 

Ladles  . 


Class 

1, 

$2.90 ; 

$2. 

f0.44 

@$0.44i/2 

.41 

@ 

.43 

.39 

(3) 

.40 

09 

@ 

.39 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4.00@  5.50 

Peas,  bskt.  .  . . 3.25@  9.00 

Peppers,  bu . 2.00@  4.50 

Radishes,  100  hchs . 4.50@  5.00 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs . 1.25@  1.50 

Spinach,  bu.  bskt . 65@  1.25 

~.50(3)  3.00 
00(3)  9.00 
2.00(3)  6.50 
50(3)  3.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 4.00@  6.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag.  .  .$7.40@$S.00 

State,  150  lbs.  . . 7.00@  7.50 

Idaho,  55-lb.  box .  4.00 

Vermont,  58-lb.  box  .  4.00 

Maine.  150-lb.  bag  . 6.50@  7.00 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  7.75(3)  8.25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  6.00@15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  3.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No.  1,  Timothy . $27.00@2S.00 

No.  2  .  25.00@26.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@23.00 

Clover  mixed  .  18.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  19.00@20.00 

“You  never  have  any  more  street  fights 
in  Crimson  Gulch.” 

“No,”  answered  Cactus  Joe,  “the  last 
one  made  us  feel  kind  o’  foolish.  The 
sidewalk  crowd  mistook  it  for  a  motion 
picture  rehearsal  and  cheered  when  one 
of  the  boys  got  plugged.”  Credit  Lost. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Four  men  were  under  arrest  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14,  and  several  arrests 
in  other  cities  are  expected  to  result 
from  the  exposure  of  an  automobile  theft 
syndicate  operating  in  four  cities.  In¬ 
formation  divulged  to  county  authorities 
by  the  men,  it  was  said,  indicates  that 
automobile  thieves  operating  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Utica  and  Binghamton  istole  expen¬ 
sive  enclosed  cars  for  disposal  by  their 
partners  there.  No  car  with  a  sale  value 
of  less  than  approximately  $2,000  was 
handled. 

Officials  of  the  American  Legion  en¬ 
dowment  fund  believe  a  general  con¬ 
spiracy  fraudulently  to  solicit  contri¬ 
butions  to  their  fund  was  unearthed 
Jan.  15  with  the  arrest  of  Henry  Free¬ 
man,  24,  charged  with  uttering  a  forged 
check  and  arraigned  in  West  Side  Court, 
New  York,  before  Magistrate  Louis  Brod¬ 
sky.  Freeman  calls  himself  business  man¬ 
ager,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  “The  Publicity  Bu¬ 
reau  for  the  State  Police,”  with  head 
quarters  at  2126  Broadway.  He  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  Detective  William  Van  Valken- 
bergh  of  the  bomb  squad,  wTho  had  been 
assigned  to  investigate  complaints  made 
by  Philip  Stapp,  national  field  secretary 
of  the  American  Legion  endowment  fund. 
Corporal  John  Lord,  of  the  State 
Troopers,  who,  with  Ralph  W.  Nee- 
lands,  of  the  American  Legion,  had  been 
investigating  the  “Publicity  Bureau  for 
the  State  Police,”  reported  in  court 
that  it  bad  no  connection  with  State 
Troopers,  but  was  concerned  with  pub¬ 
lishing  a  quarterly  magazine  called 
“State  Police  News.”  Mr.  Neelands  said 
Freeman  has  been  under  investigation 
before,  suspected  of  having  used  the 
magazine  for  raising  funds  purporting  to 
benefit  the  State  Troopers  and  the  city 
police.  He  declared  that  many  prominent 
men  had  been  led  to  contribute. 

An  explosioin  in  the  Jamison  Coal  and 
Coke  Company  mine,  at  Farmington,  W. 
Va.,  Jan.  16,  7,000  feet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  caused  the  death  of  19  min¬ 
ers,  with  twenty  saved  and  apparently 
uninjured. 

During  a  period  of  20  hours,  Jan. 
17-18,  a  gang  of  eight  men  drilled  through 
a  brick  wall  and  concrete  vaults  in  a 
warehouse  at  534  Greenwich  street.  New 
York,  stealing  alcohol  valued  at  $30,000. 
and  $5,000  in  cash.  The  superintendent 
of  the  adjoining  building,  who  came  to  in¬ 
spect  the  boilers  there,  was  held  prison¬ 
er  for  many  hours  while  the  robbers 
worked. 

Three  firemen  tvere  killed  .Tan.  18  when 
a  Vincennes  Fire  Department  truck 
crashed  into  a  farmer’s  live  stock  truck 
in  the  business  district  of  Vincennes,  Ind. 
Fire  Chief  Dan  Decker  of  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment  is  probably  mortally  hurt,  and 
Thomas  Russell,  farmer,  is  in  a  hospital 
with  a  crushed  chest,  a  broken  leg  and 
a  fractured  skull. 

Representative  G.  O.  Johnson  of  Hard¬ 
in  County,  Ivy.,  announced  Jan.  18.  he 
has  prepared  for  introduction  in  the 
State  Legislature  a  bill  designed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  teaching  in  State  supported  insti¬ 
tutions  of  any  theory  of  evolution  that 
denies  the  “Divine  creation  of  man,  as 
taught  in  the  Bible,”  and  to  teach  in¬ 
stead  that  man  has  descended  from  a  low¬ 
er  order  of  animals.  Penalties  of  $100 
to  $500  would  be  assessed  on  conviction 
of  teachers  violating  the  proposed  law, 
or  against  persons  who  hired  a  teacher 
knowing  that  he  would  teach  such  doc¬ 
trines.  , 

WASHINGTON.— “If  the  Filipinos 
get  their  independence,  American  capi¬ 
tal  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment  and  no  American  capitalist  will 
go  there  unless  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  .stipulates  some  assurance,” 
Harvey  Firestone,  president  of  the  Fire¬ 
stone  Rubber  Company,  told  the  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  investigating  rub¬ 
ber  monopolies,  Jan.  16.  “There  is  a  very 
good  field,”  he  said,  “to  develop  rubber 
there.  The  land  laws  would  have  to  be 
revised  and  arrangements  for  contract 
labor  would  have  to  be  made.  But  Amer¬ 
ican  capital  will  not  invest  there  until 
the  political  situation  is  cleared  up.”  Mr. 
Firestone  appeared  with  Alvan  Macau- 
ley,  representing  the  National  Automo¬ 
bile  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  said  that 
his  profits  for  1925  had  been  $12,000,000, 
or  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  volume 
of  business.  This,  he  said,  was  not  un¬ 
reasonable  considering  the  highly  specu¬ 
lative  nature  of  the  trade.  After  tracing 
the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  British 
rubber  monoply,  Mr.  Firestone  said  that 
“in  December,  1923,  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  country  of  Liberia,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  I  sent  Mr.  Rose 
to  Liberia,  where  he  made  a  preliminary 
survey  of  conditions  and  examined  a 
2,000-acre  plantation,  planted  in  1910.” 
Later,  he  said,  in  April,  1924,  after  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  Liberian  government, 
he  made  an  agreement  for  planting  on 
a  large  scale.  “Wle  hope  eventually  to  de¬ 
velop  a  million  acres  of  rubber  in  Li¬ 
beria,”  he  said.  “We  iioav  have  ten  ex¬ 
perienced  planters  with  their  assistants 
and  .soon  will  send  another  group  of  ten 
more  planters  with  their  assistants.  We 
expect  each  of  these  twenty  planting 
units  to  clear  and  plant  a  1,000-acre 
plot  in  1926.” 


Foot-rot 

My  cow  has  a  very  sore  foot  under 
the  hoof  and  between  the  claws.  It 
smells  badly.  How  can  it  be  healed? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  s. 

The  cow  is  affected  with  Avhat  stock- 
men  sometimes  call  “foot-rot,”  when 
in  its  worst  form,  and  “fouls”  or  “foul 
in  the  foot,”  when  of  milder  type.  The 
trouble  usually  gets  its  start  from  the 
hoof  being  constantly  wet  with  filth  in 
the  stable  or  outdoors  and  at  the  same 
time  getting  foreign  matters,  such  as 
manure,  bits  of  corncob  and  corn  stover, 
straw,  grass,  or  grit  lodged  between  the 
toes.  The  fine  skin  of  the  affected  parts 
becomes  soft  and  is  then  lacerated  or 
scratched. 

Into  these  lacerations  the  filth  germ 
Bacillus  necrophorus  finds  its  way  and 
its  effect  is  to  destroy  the  tissues  invad¬ 
ed.  The  dead  or  gangrenous  tissues  have 
a  foul  odor,  as  you  mention.  Pus  forms 
and  burrows  and,  in  time,  the  wall  or 
sole  may  be  loosened  or  made  rotten. 

The  germ  mentioned  is  prevalent  in  all 
old  yards  where  stock,  and  especially 
where  stvine  have  been  kept  for  years. 
The  germs  exist  normally  in  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  the  hog  and  are  voided  in  the 
feces.  This  germ  also  causes  the  worst 
forms  of  canker  of  the  mouth  in  young 
pigs  and  other  young  animals ;  also 
sloughing  of  the  skin  in  patches  (necro¬ 
tic  dermatitis)  and  the  disease  known  as 
necrotic  enteritis  of  swine,  which  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  symptoms  muck  like  those  of 
hog  cholera. 

Confine  the  cow  in  a  clean  box-stall 
or  pen,  freshly  bedded  with  pine  shavings 
(baled  shavings)  or  sawdust,  or  with 
fresh  straAV.  Perfectly  cleanse  the  hoof. 
The  cow  to  be  so  tied  that  she  will  not 
be  able  to  kick ;  scrape  away  all  dead 
tissue  and  then  cut  away  every  bit  of 
rotten  or  loose  horn  of  the  AA’all  or  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  Next,  immerse  the  trim¬ 
med  foot  in  hot  water  containing  2 
ounces  of  bluestone  per  pint.  Then  cover 
the  affected  parts  Avith  sterilized  cotton, 
to  be  bound  in  place  by  means  of  a  nar- 
raw  bandage  criss-crossed  between  the 
toes  and  then  tied  around  the  pastern. 

Afterward  saturate  the  bandage  and 
cotton  with  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of 
carbolic  acid,  3  parts  of  formalin  (40 
per  cent  formaldehyde  solution )  and  100 
parts  of  boiled  water.  Keep  the  dressings 
so  satuated  daily  and  examine  the  foot 
every  2  or  3  days.  When  it  is  seen  that 
healing  is  progressing  fast  discontinue 
the  saturating  process,  remove  the  cot¬ 
ton  and  simply  apply  a  little  pine  tar  2 
or  3  times  a  week,  the  coav  also  to  be 
kept  out  of  filth  of  any  kind.  It  would 
also  be  well  to  examine  the  feet  of  the 
other  cows  and  at  once  I'emove  lodged 
substances,  but  do  not  pull  a  rope  back 
and  forth  between  the  toes,  as  that  fur¬ 
ther  injures  the  "tissues  and  invites  in¬ 
fection.  a.  s.  A. 


Creosote  As  Lice  Killer 

Of  what  value  is  creosote  in  fighting 
lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses?  A  5 
per  cent  solution  in  distillate  oil  has  been 
recommended  as  a  spray.  Would  paint¬ 
ing  new  house  Avith  pure  creosote  inside 
and  out  render  it  free  from  mites  and  for 
how  long?  How  does  it  compare  with 
the  commercial  Carbolineum  in  this  re¬ 
spect?  I  can  get  it  at  less  than  half  the 
Price.  E.  a.  r. 

Creosote  is  very  effective  and  it  is  the 
base  of  many  insecticides  now  on  the 
market.  The  creosote  may  be  sprayed  in 
the  henhouse  using  an  oil  vehicle.  The 
trouble  with  this  is  oil  usually  dissolves 
the  rubber  and  the  washers  in  a  pump  if 
rubber  Avashers  are  used.  A  5  per  cent 
creosote  will  confer  protection  for  a 
whole  season  usually.  We  usually  recom¬ 
mend  about  a  3  per  cent  in  a  soapy  water 
solution,  thoroughly  mixed.  The  length 
of  time  it  is  effective  depends  upon  the 
surface  it  covers — Avhether  it  is  concrete, 
unpainted  Avood  or  painted  boards,  the 
ventilation  and  the  temperature  of  the 
henhouse.  The  easiest  Avay  to  use  creosote 
is  to  make  an  emulsion,  apply  it  AArith  a 
spray  pump  and  Avhen  lice  or  mites  ap¬ 
pear,  apply  the  creosote  again.  We  used 
creosote  emulsion  in  delousing  barracks 
during  the  World  War  and  we  found  it 
eminently  satisfactory.  c.  w.  w. 


yeai 

to  pay 


Mail  Coupon 

—and  see  this  remarkable  offer! 

‘OOK  over  the  newest  1925  American  Separator 
with  all  its  latest  improvements  and  conve¬ 
niences.  The  separator  known  for  its  outstanding  ex¬ 
cellence  of  work  and  service.  Made  by  the  oldest  American 
company  making  cream  separators  only.  Separators  from  850 
pound  capacity  to  one-cow  size.  Seven  sizes  to  select  from  and 
any  size  you  wish  will  be  sent  on  30  DAYS’  TRIAL,  subject  to 
your  own  approval. 

30  DAYS’  TRIAL! 

The  American  Must  Make  Good — or  We  Willi 
FREIGHT  PAID  BOTH  WAYS  IF  RETURNED 

T est  the  American  Separator.  Try  it  on  your  own  place.  Com¬ 
pare  it — in  work,  workmanship  and  service.  When  you  find 
it  the  closest  skimming,  easiest  to  turn,  easiest  to  clean — in 
fact  the  best  separator  for  the  least  money,  you  may  pay  the 
balance  either  in  cash  or  in  easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  If  you  don’t  think  the  American  is  the 
best  separator  for  the  least  money,  return  it 
at  our  expense— and  the  test  will  not  cost  you 
a  centl 

FACTORY  PRICES 


As  low 
as 


$ 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  FARM 
You  save  all  dealer’s  expense  and  profit. 
T erms  more  liberal  than  ever  before.  Think 
of  itl  A  30-day  trial— and  then 

Payments  $2*15 


as  low  as 


a 

month 


for  fi  genuine  guaranteed  American  Separator.  Our  largest 
size  costs  little  more  than  an  ordinary  suit  of  clothes.  So  easy  are 
our  terms  that  the  American  Separator  will  not  only  pay  for  itself 
while  you  enjoy  its  use,  but  will  give  you  a  handsome  profit 
besides.  Shipped  from  convenient  points,  saving  time. 

Jbm&uccvn, 

SEPARATOR 

Successful  for  over  30  years 

Time  tested  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  proved  most  profitable  to  own 

The  machine  with  the  real,  sound,  high  grade  quality  and  long 
Hie  built  into  every  single  part.  Wonder  bowl  in  perfect  balance; 
short,  detachable  spindle;  ball  bearings  in  hardened  steel  races; 
special  gears  like  those  in  the  highest  priced  automobiles;  inter¬ 
changeable  skimming  discs  of  aluminum  that  can’t  rust;  con¬ 
venient  low  tank  spouts,  and  crank.  It  skims  closely,  either  warm 
milk  or  cold.  It  gets  thick  or  thin  cream— easily  regulated  at  will. 
In  fact,  the  American  Separator  is  a  machine  unmatched  for  easy 
running,  easy  cleaning  and  close  skimming.  And  at  the  easiest 
terms  we  have  ever  offered  you? 

Start  Making  More  Money 

GET  THIS  CATALOG  FIRST l 

Tells  all  about  the  American  Separator— how  easily  it  works 
how  it  saves  time— how  it  gets  more  cream— how  it  makes 
more  money  for  you— tells  what  users  say  about  it.  Tells 
all  about  our  free  trial  offer — all  about  our  low  month¬ 
ly  payments.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today .  Address 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box..28-P  Balnbridge,  N.Y. 


0^^  American 

I  Separator  Co. 
r  Box  28-P 

Balnbridge,  N.Y. 


1  dress 


Q 


Please  send  me  FREE  your 
new  40-page  illustrated  catalog. 


S/oc^»  alto  at  many  conve¬ 
nient  points  throughout 
the  country.  Shipment  . 
made  from  point  near- 
eat  you  to  inture 
prompt  delivery. 


Name. 


Address. 


4— .  (Please  print  name  and  address) 


fea<»<naM!3 

It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 

Our  Catalog  %  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
>  With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  K1S7.fi: 


MEDICATEDWAX 
TEAT  DILATORS 


J 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

25c  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  *1  .OO. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


SAW 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  taw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed—  backed  by  $  10. OOO  bond. 

HERTZUER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 

Guaranteed  P,ricea-  AJ??  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 

Concrete  Mixers — money  °aver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOd 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford&Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Stock 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  ior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

Will  Save  Money 
On  Your  MI1R  Costs 

RIGHT  NOW— A  real  opportunity  has  developed  in  the 
feed  market  which  means  a  big  saving  in  feed  costs  and 
a  splendid  increase  in  the  milk  returns  and  profits,  if  dairy¬ 
men  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  price  of  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  decidedly  low. 

The  price  of  Cottonseed  Meal  and  Gluten  Feed  is  also 
low.  By  using  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  as  your  grain 
ration  and  adding  Cottonseed  Meal  or  Gluten  Feed  to 
bring  the  protein  content  up  to  your  required  amount, 
you  will  save  real  money  on  your  feed  costs. 

You  will  have  a  ration  which,  for  payability,  variety  of  grains,  bulk, 
nutrition,  protein,  and  mineral  content,  will  produce  greater  milk 
yields  at  much  lower  cost,  keep  your  cows  in  strong,  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  and  return  bigger  profits  to  you. 

Sugared  SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  Ready  Mixed 

It  will  save  on  labor  of  mixing,  assembling,  and  storing  a  lot  of  feed  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Its  uniform  high  quality,  its  exceptional  combination  of  Hominy  Feed, 

Wheat  Feed,  Oat  Feed  and  Barley  Feed,  Cottonseed  Meal,  Linseed  Meal, 
Molasses,  Calcium  Carbonate,  Bone  Meal  and  Salt,  provides  a  variety  of  the 
choicest  ingredients  in  the  proper  proportions  to  produce  the  most  economical 
and  profitable  results. 

Since  Sugared  Schumacher  is  sweetened  with  molasses,  cattle  eat  it  leadily, 
relish  it,  and  soon  begin  to  show  beneficial  results.  It  is  also  an  ideal  teed 
for  young  stock,  growing  stock,  dry  cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine. 

Hillstead  Farm’s  New  World’s  Record 

Many  of  the  highest  records  in  all  the  different  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  have 
been  made  with  Schumacher  as  an  important  part  of  the  ration,  riillstead 
Farm,  Farmington,  Conn.,  writes: 

“We  are  pleased  to  tell  you  that  Sugared  Schumacher  was  used  continuously  as  part 
of  the  grain  ration  fed  to  our  Guernsey  cow.  Anesthesia  Faith  of  Hillstead,  during 
her  recent  World’s  Record,  365  day  test,  as  well  as  during  her  two  previous  tests. 

She  produced  19,741.9  lbs.  of  milk,  and  1,112.5  lbs.  butter  fat  ’ 

MILK  PRICES  ARE  BETTER 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  bigger  profits.  Milk  prices  are  higher— feed  prices 
are  much  lower.  It  is  a  REAL  opportunity  you  should  not  let  go  by.  It  is  a 
chance  to  cut  your  feed  costs  considerably.  See  your  feed  dealer  at  once. 

The  Quaker  Oats  (ompany 

Address  —  CHICAGO)  U*  S.  A* 


(i) 


Sore  Teats 

mean  a  sure  loss  of  milk  flow — 
a  loss  that  need  not  be  tolerated 
for  even  one  milking.  Bag  Balm, 
the  great  healing  ointment,  will 
quickly  heal  any  cuts,chaps,cracked 
teats,  inflammation  of  the  udder, 
caked  bag,  bunches — in  fact  any  in- 
juredconditionofthese  deli  cate  tissues. 

Bag  Balm  penetrates  quickly,  brings 
brisk  circulation,  begins  healing  at  once. 

Easy  and  pleasant  to  use;  cannottaint  the 
milk.  Bag  Balm  ha®  scores  of  emergency 
uses  on  the  farm.  Don't  be  without  it. 

Big  10-ounce  package,  60c,  at  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores,  druggists— or  by  rnail 
from  us,  postpaid.  Booklet,  Dairy 
Wrinkles,  free  on  request. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


A 


m  ittjj 


BAljj 


"MADE  BY  THE 

KOW  -  KARE  PEOPLE" 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30  tb  St.,  New  York 


SOLVAY 

Pulverized  LIMESTONE 
ft  Restores  Your  Land  Economically 


Every  harvest  removes  from  50  lbs.  to 
100  lbs.  of  lime  from  the  soil  per  acre. 
Large  quantities  are  also  lost  through 
drainage  Plants  require  lime  for  growth 
and  soil  must  have  lime  or  turn  sour  and 
unproductive.  The  slight  cost  of  liming 
is  the  most  economical  and  profitable  in' 
vestment  you  can  make.  The  Solvay 
Booklet  tells  all  about  lime.  Write  tO'day 
for  FREE  copy. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Lump  on  Calf’s  Jaw 

1  have  a  calf  which  has  a  lump  on 
its  jaw,  presumably  lump-jaw.  Is  there 
any  cure  for  it?  This  calf  is  five  weeks 
old  and  has  made  good  growth.  At 
times  this  lump  is  large  and  others  it 
is  small.  *  w.  c. 

Orange  Co.,  TV.  Y. 

We  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that 
the  lump  described  constitutes  true 
“lump-jaw”  (actinomycosis).  That  dis¬ 
ease  is  an  invasive  one,  meaning  that  it 
is  caused  by  the  spores  of  the  “ray  fun¬ 
gus”  (actinomyces)  invading  the  tis¬ 
sues  or  the  face,  jaw,  tongue  or  soma 
other  part  of  the  body.  The  fungus  lives 
on  grain  and  some  sorts  of  forage  and 
the  spores  commonly  are  carried  into 
the  gums,  tongue  or  skin,  by  the  beards 
or  awns  of  barley,  some  other  grain  or 
wild  grass  by  leaves  or  stalks  of  corn 
stover,  fodder,  etc. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  other 
sources  of  the  infection,  but  beards  of 
grain  are  most  commonly  to  blame  or 
at  least  are  most  often  found  imbedded 
ill  the  affected  tissues.  Often,  too,  the 
spores  enter  at  the  root,  of  a  split  or  dis¬ 
eased  tooth  or  at  any  abrasion  in  the 
mouth.  As  the  calf  in  question  is  hut 
5  weeks  old  it  has  not  been  eating  much, 
if  any,  of  the  feeds  mentioned  and  it 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  practically 
certain  that  fungus  spores  have  not 
Caused  the  lump  mentioned. 

Examination  will  probably  show  that 
pus  is  contained  in  the  lump,  if  it  is  hot 
and  sore,  but  in  some  cases  of  the  sort 
we  find  that  the  lump  is  merely  a  bulg¬ 
ing  of  the  cheek,  corresponding  to  the 
presence  of  a  wad  of  bedding,  straw, 
bay  or  other  dry  feed  collected  between 
the  molar  teeth  and  cheek.  Calves  and  foals 
sometimes  take  bedding,  such  as  baled 
shavings,  sawdust  or  straw  into  their 
mouths  when  lying  down  and  mumble 
the  material  in  their  mouths  but  do  not 
manage  to  swallow  it. 

Often  we  have  seen  a  calf  or  foal  un¬ 
able  to  nurse,  for  the  reason  that  a  col¬ 
lected  wad  of  feed,  such  as  we  have 
mentioned,  prevented  swallowing  and  the 
milk  ran  out  of  the  mouth.  Sometimes 
a  split  grinding  tooth  causes  the  col¬ 
lection  of  feed  and  has  to  be  removed 
The  collected  feed  is  readily  removed. 

If  no  such  condition  is  found  on  exam¬ 
ining  the  mouth  we  should  suggest  paint¬ 
ing  the  lump  with  tincture  of  iodine  2 
or  3  times  a  week  and  lancing  it  when  it 
becomes  so  soft  that  pus  is  evidently 
present  and  seeking  vent.  When  a  pus 
abscess  forms,  in  silch  eases,  horning  by 
a  cow,  or  a  bruise  caused  in  some  other 
way  is  the  usual  cause,  or  a  sliver  or 
snag  penetrating  the  part  may  be  the 
cause.  The  fact  that  the  lump  changes  in 
size  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  i3 
caused  by  collected  feed,  but  if  pus  is 
not  present  it  is  maybe  a  swelling  of  3 
gland.  a.  s.  a. 


Raising  Rabbits  on  a  Large 
Scale 

I  would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of 
rabbit  raising  on  a  large  scale.  I  see  the 
price  of  tame  rabbits  quoted  as  38  to 
40  cents  per  lb.  this  week.  Is  there  a 
steady  market  for  them,  and  why  don’t 
you  hear  anything  about  rabbits  being 
raised  more?  I  have  the  room  and  would 
have  both  kinds  of  feed  to  feed  a  large 
amount.  I  have  raised  some  before,  but 
I  could  never  market  them  around  here 
at  that  time.  MRS.  C.  E.  B... 

York  Co.,  Pa. 

We  would  not  advise  anybody  to  go  it 
the  rabbit  business  on  a  large  scale  un¬ 
less  they  were  experienced  rabbit  raisers 
Even  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  start 
on  a  small  scale  and  work  up  n  trade 
gradually.  We  believe  that  several  of  the 
New  York  hotels  are  steady  customers 
for  rabbit  meat.  The  supply  of  rabbits  is 
almost  unlimited,  and  the  competition  for 
that  trade  is  very  strong.  The  hotel  trade 
usually  buy  their  supply  from  the  farms 
where  they  can  secure  rabbits  in  great 
quantities.  At  the  present  time  the  craze 
of  rabbit  raising  has  faded.  During  the 
war  a  great  cry  was  made  for  rearing  of 
rabbits  for  meat  and  food  on  account  of 
the  shortage  in  beef.  The  war  aftermath 
practically  killed  the  demand  for  rabbit 
meat,  and  there  are  only  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  breeders  who  have  continued  in  the 
business. 
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The  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry 
Show  was  held  at  the  new  Garden,  8th 
Ave.,  between  40th  and  50th  Sts.,  New 
York  City,  January  6  to  10.  This  show 
was  held  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual, 
which  appears  to  be  a  decided  advantage 
to  both  the  visitors  and  exhibitors,  as  the 
weather  was  almost  ideal,  while  later  in 
the  month  more  snow  and  colder  weath¬ 
er  has  often  caused  great  inconvenience 
and  loss.  Although  the  Garden  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  finished  as  yet,  the  lower  level  was 
prepared  for  the  exhibits,  which  were 
nicely  arranged,  all  on  one  floor  large 
enough  to  accommodate  them  with  very 
little  crowding.  This  was  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  arrangement, 
where  the  overflow  was  poorly  displayed 
upstairs  or  down  cellar,  wherever  room 
could  be  found.  Around  the  sides  were 
arranged  the  booths  containing  the  latest 
inventions  in  poultry  appliances  and  sup¬ 
plies,  including  feed  and  poultry  litera¬ 
ture  of  all  kinds.  Although  the  display 
of  ornamental  birds  which  has  adorned 
the  center  of  the  Garden  for  many  years 
was  missing,  it  is  possible  that  this 
display  distracted  the  visitor's  attention 
from  the  regular  exhibits,  so  it  may  be 
considered  an  advantage  to  the  exhibitor 
in  the  open  classes  that  this  display  was 
not  in  evidence. 

It  was  a  wonderful  show,  Avith  200 
more  exhibitors  than  last  year,  making 
a  total  of  822  exhibitors  this  year,"  who 
showed  2,678  fowls  in  the  regular 
classes,  5S5  bantams,  2,167  pigeons,  178 
ducks,  88  geese  and  70  turkeys,  making 
a  grand  total  of  nearly  6.000  birds  be¬ 
sides  rabbits,  foxes,  etc.,  and  the  quality 
was  certainly  all  that  could  be  expected. 
New  York  is  internationally  recognized 
as  the  quality  show  of  the  Avorld,  and 
that  it  is  maintaining  its  reputation  can¬ 
not.  be  denied.  The  fanciers  and  breeders 
of  high-class  poultry  deserve  much  cred¬ 
it  for  the  excellent  quality  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Garden  show.  Taken 
as  a  Avhole  there  Avas  scarcely  a  poor  bird 
in  the  whole  exhibition,  looking  at  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  “Standard  of 
Perfection,”  which  is  the  recognized 
guide  for  judges.  Words  are  inadequate 
to  describe  these  exhibits  as  they  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Looking  at  the  sIioav  from  a  production 
standpoint  a  person  is  naturally  attract¬ 
ed  to  the  production  bred  White  Leghorns, 
which  Avere  shown  by  several  breeders  in 
flock  displays  not  for  competition.  While 
the  breeders  of  exhibition  poultry  usual¬ 
ly  claim  great  things  for  their  stock 
along  the  line  of  production,  Ave  can  no¬ 
tice  a  very  distinct  difference  in  type, 
carriage  and  comb  development  betAveen 
the  real  production-bred  Leghorns  and 
those  bred  for  exhibition  purposes,  al¬ 
though  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  some  breeders  of 
exhibition  quality  to  pay  more  attention 
to  production  than  formerly,  as  they  can 
plainly  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
AA'hich  clearly  shows  the  value  of  pro¬ 
duction  quality,  especially  in  the  most 
popular  commercial  breeds,  like  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks  and  Reds. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits 
was  that  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  showing  high  record  pedigreed 
Barred  Rock  and  White  Leghorn  cock¬ 
erels  Avhich  were  also  bred  very  closely 
to  the  “Standard  of  Perfection.”  These 
birds  were  all  very  fine  vigorous  speci¬ 
mens,  and  they  demonstrated  clearly  that 
production  and  exhibition  quality  can  be 
combined  in  the  same  birds.  The  only 
question  is  this:  Is  is  practical? 

While  the  Black  Giants  were  the  larg¬ 
est  class  in  the  shoAV  last  year,  they 
Avere  forced  to  yield  first  place  this  year 
to  the  Light  Brahmas,  which  were  out  in 
full  force,  there  being  179  birds  in  com¬ 
petition.  The  Giants,  however,  Avere  a 
close  second,  with  168  birds,  followed 
closely  by  the  White  Leghorns  Avith  164 
birds,  Avhile  the  S.  C.  Reds,  former  lead¬ 
ers,  came  along  with  151  birds  compared 
with  112  White  Wyandottes.  A  bird  to 
win  in  any  of  these  classes  must  be  of 
exceptional  quality  in  every  Avay. 

One  of  the  surprises  at  this  show  was 
the  wonderful  display  of  turkeys  and 
waterfoAvl.  Of  course  the  bronze  led  in 
the  turkey  class,  with  probably  the  finest 
exhibit  ever  shown  at  the  Garden  and 
the  White  Holland  was  next  Avith  a  much 
smaller  class,  Avhile  the  Narragansetts 
and  Bourbon  Reds  had  only  one  in  each 
class,  although  these  Avere  good  enough 
to  compete  in  hot  company.  I  heard  one 
breeder  quoting  $75  each  for  good  males. 
What’s  the  use  of  raising  horses  if  you 
can  get  more  for  a  turkey  ? 

The  duck  classes  Avere  mostly  well  fill¬ 
ed  with  choice  birds.  The  always  popular 
Pekins  led  AA-ith  46  birds  in  the  single 
classes.  All  ducks  Avere  shoAvn  singly 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  the  in¬ 
novation  seemed  to  work  out  A7ery  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Mallards  Avere  the  next  larg¬ 
est  class,  and  they  attracted  much  favor¬ 
able  comment  on  their  beautiful  plum¬ 
age.  The  Muscovys,  Rouen,  Cayuga,  Call, 
Runner  and  Crested  ducks  Avere  shoAvn 
in  smaller  classes,  but  they  Avere  full  of 
quality  and  interest  for  the  thousands 
of  visitors  Avho  croAvded  the  Garden  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  exhibition.  Altogether  it 
appears  that  the  quality  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  poultry,  s\ich  as  the  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth 


Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  White  Leghorns, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
Bronze  turkeys,  Toulouse  geese  and 
Pekin  ducks  was  just  a  little  better  than 
ever  before  when  judged  according  to  the 
standard  requirements. 

An  egg  exhibit  was  a  new  feature  of 
the  show,  but  owing  to  the  dust  in  the 
show  rooms  which  settled  thickly  on 
each  egg  it  was  not  possible  to  disting¬ 
uish  a  Avhite  egg  from  a  tint. 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  to  note  that  the 
president  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  advising  breeders  of  pure, 
standard-bred  birds  to  prove  the  laying 
qualities  of  their  stock  by  entering  pens 
in  some  of  the  leading  egg  laying  con¬ 
tests  Avhich  are  conducted  under  State 
supervision.  Although  we  heard  of  some 
very-  high  values,  all  the  way  from  $25 
up  to  $500  being  asked  for  some  of  the 
noted  Avinners,  it  is  very  evident  that 
even  these  values  could  easily  be  doubled 
if  each  bird  Avas  accompanied  by  an  offi¬ 
cial  egg  record  of  200  eggs  or  more  either 
of  its  own  or  its  dam. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Coal  for  the  Brooder  Houses 

Your  remarks  in  “Hope  Farm  Notes” 
on  the  hard  coal  situation  leads  me  to 
wonder  what  avc  are  going  to  do  for  fuel 
for  coal-burning  brooder  stoves.  People 
here  will  be  starting  chicks  of  the  heavy 
breeds  in  February,  yet  I  understand 
there  is  no  anthracite  coal  to  be  had  in 
Richmond.  Personally  I  hate  to  risk  soft 
coal,  as  one  of  my  neighbors  gassed  most 
of  his  chicks  that  way  one  year.  I  am 
also  afraid  of  these  oil-burners,  as  anoth¬ 
er  neighbor  came  home  one  night  to  find 
his  brooder  house  in  flames.  What  the 
fault  Avas  he  does  not  know.  I  Avouldn’t 
mind  carrying  plenty  of  fire  insurance; 
in  fact  the  house  is  insured,  but  the 
hazard  to  the  other  buildings  bothers 
me.  While  they  and  their  contents  are 
also  insured  fires  are  inconvenient  and 
messy. 

In  this  climate  an  oil-burning  brooder 
is  not  bad,  especially  for  Leghorns,  but 
I  would  like  the  opinion  of  your  poultry- 
man  as  to  safety,  in  case  I  have  to 
change  my  source  of  heat.  AV.  G.  B. 

Toano,  Va. 


Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  Page  192) 

slightly,  Avas  trimmed  with  fine  black 
silk  braid,  put  on  in  groups  so  as  to 
form  a  broad  stripe  with  a  fancy  edge. 
The  plain  blouse  had  a  band  of  braid 
round  the  bottom  and  also  trimming  the 
collar  and  sleeves.  The  sleeves  Avere  es¬ 
pecially  pretty  ;  they  had  a  slashed  flare 
at  the  bottom,  AA-ith  some  fullness  gath¬ 
ered  across  at  the  top  of  the  slash.  The 
dress  A\-as  very  simple  in  style,  but  the 
braid  trimming  made  it  very  handsome, 
and  it  was  quite  expensive.  The  hat  Avas 
rosewood  cloth,  embroidered  in  rose  and 
black. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — All  the  simple 
tAvo-piece  dresses  are  described  as  sports 
models.  Our  old  friend  surah  has  appear¬ 
ed  among  the  silks,  also  trussore  and  the 
plain  or  striped  tub  silks.  Two-piece 
models  in  crepe  de  chine  or  georgette  are 
often  hand-made,  with  touches  of  em¬ 
broidery,  hemstitching,  fagotting  and 
hand-run  tucks.  These  “little  French 
dresses”  as  the  shops  describe  them  are 
often  very  simple,  -but  not  at  all  inex¬ 
pensive. 

TAvo-piece  dresses  of  needle  kashmir 
have  tie  and  facings  of  silk  crepe  in  the 
same  color.  Some  favored  styles  have 
a  skirt  box-pleated  in  front. 

All  the  soft  pastel  shades  are  in  high 
favor  for  Spring.  The  A-arious  rosewood 
shades  (bois  de  rose)  are  especially 
pretty,  some  almost  as  dark  as  old  rose- 
AA-ood  furniture,  others  soft  pinkish  tones 
Willow  green  is  another  favorite  color. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  the 
Avornen  one  sees  Avearing  silk  stockings 
on  a  bitter  Winter  day  are  risking 
pneumonia,  for  a  good  proportion  of 
them  are  wearing  woolen  “invisibles” 
under  the  gauzy  silk.  These  invisibles  are 
made  of  flesh  pink  wool,  either  Avith  or 
Avithout  feet ;  for  most  people  those  with 
feet  are  preferable,  as  they  permit  the 
wearing  of  pumps.  They  are  fashioned 
just  like  ordinary  stockings,  and  are  very 
comfortable.  They  cost  $1,  $1.50  and 
$2.50  a  pair,  according  to  the  fineness  of 
the  Aveave.  We  haA-e  found  the  cheaper 
ones  entirely  satisfactory  as  to  Avearing 
quality. 

We  see  some  very  pretty  two-piece 
frocks  consisting  of  mohair  sweater  and 
crepe  de  chine  skirt ;  for  examnle,  a 
Avhite  sweater  trimmed  with  pink,  Avith 
a  pink  skirt. 

Straight-line  flannel  dresses  in  pepper¬ 
mint  stripes  are  pretty  and  new. 

Some  new  non-crushable  Irish  linens 
are  hand-blocked  with  shoAA-y  patterns. 
They  are  in  favor  for  the  linen  coats 
Avorn  at  the  southern  resorts. 

High  square  crowns  seem  the  newest 
in  millinery :  they  are  seen  in  all  the 
‘Spring  models.  Some  are  in  grosgrain 
silk  trimmed  Avith  flat  pleated  cocardes 
of  ribbon  :  others  of  shirred  taffeta  com¬ 
bined  AA-ith  Milan  straw.  Bangkok  straw 
seems  to  be  as  popular  as  last  season. 
There  are  also  some  new  hats  of  soft 
crocheted  straw  combined  Avith  ribbon. 


Tioga  Feed  Service— 
Fresh  Feeds 

Especially  Adapted  for  Every 
Farm  Animal 

"V  TyTE  renew  our  invitation  to  make  that  little  trip  to 

V  V  Waverly.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  meet  you  and 
it  will  be  profitable  for  you,  and,  perhaps  pleasant,  too. 

We’ve  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  our  plant  during  the  past 
three  years, — made  many  important  additions  which  guarantee 
an  even  higher  character  of  service  for  the  future  than  has 
been  possible  in  the  past,  and  we  are  offering  to  present  and 
prospective  users  of  Tioga  Feeds  all  the  facilities  which  we 
have  used  ourselves  in  building  up  a  successful  and  growing 
business.  See  for  yourselves  how  you  can  use  Tioga  Feed 
Service  for  your  benefit. 

TIOGA  FEED  SERVICE  makes  available  for  you  right 
on  the  spot  a  large,  constantly  changing,  therefore  fresh, 
stock  of  feed  especially  adapted  for  every  animal  on  the  farm. 
An  increasing  number  of  feeders  are  seeing  the  full  value  of 
having  feed  where  they  can  get  it  when  they  need  it. 

TIOGA  FEED  SERVICE  makes  available  for  you,  free, 
the  advice,  counsel  and  suggestions  of  an  Animal  Nutrition 
Expert  in  solving  your  feeding  problems.  “Hit  or  Miss”  feed¬ 
ing  was  probably  all  right  in  the  old  days  when  feed  and  cattle 
both  cost  little  money  and  milk  prices  were  low.  But,  that 
kind  of  feeding  is  not  profitable  now  and  more  and  more  feed¬ 
ers  are  seeing  the  real  advantages  offered  by  the  Tioga  service. 

These  are  mere  suggestions  of  what  we  offer  in  the  way  of 
service;  we  will  say  more  about  it  later. 

Write,  or  call  and  see  us. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO., Waverly, N.Y. 


Use  the  TI-O  GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


TI  O  GA 

FEED  SERVICE 


Improved* 
Better  than  Ever 
Low  in  Price 

New  cross-tie  makes  the  Crasco 
a  better  silo  than  ever.  Yet  it 
costs  no  more! 

Made  by  Craine — a  good,  reliable 
structure — sold  by  a  reliable  company 
— and  offering  the  biggest  silo  value  in 
our  history. 

Early  orders  earn 
a  roof  frame  as  dis¬ 
count — Act  now. 

Write  at  once  for 
details. 

CRA 

COMPANY,  INC. 
Box  169 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Pay 
for  4  Months 


We  will  send 
you  the  Famous 
Metal- to- Metal 


and  you  don’t  send  us  a  cent  for  four  months.  30 
days’  free  trial.  Write  for  our  special  offer  and  free 
book  about  the  improved  harness  with  metal-to-metal 
wherever  there  is  wear  and  strain.  Our  “Buckleless 
Buckle’’  positively  cannot  slip  and  adds  to  amazing 
strength  and  durability.  Act  quick!  WRITE  TODAY 

BABSON  BROS.,  aB4g.ytA9^f,™t  Chicago 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  We»t  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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We  Start 
Our 


28,000  EGG  CAPACITY 

BUCKEYE  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS 


EARLY  in 
JANUARY 


We  sell  first  class  chicks  only  and  guar¬ 
antee  full  count  delivery.  They  must  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  pleased  with  them.  High  flock 
averages  are  the  keynote  to  success  with 
any" flock,  large  or  small.  Pedigreed  males 
are  the  foundation  to  higher  egg-production 
and  we  have  them.  There  is  no  male  bird 
used  in  our  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
with  an  official  trapnest  record  of  less  than 
290  eggs  on  the  male  side  and  253-267  eggs 
on  the  female  side.  Our  parent  flock  which 

January . 30c  March . 22c 

February . 25c  April . 20c 

Special  Matings  a  matter  of  correspondence 

NEW  HOME  FARM  HATCHERIES,  R.F.D  3,  Lakewood,  N.J. 


consists  of  120  officially  trapnested  hens  all 
with  records  above  200  eggs  are  mated  to 
males  with  seven  years’  trapnest  record  be¬ 
hind  them;  on  the  male  side  nothing  below 
300  eggs  and  on  the  female  side  nothing 
below  292.  293  and  295  eggs.  If  you  want 
good  chicks  place  your  orders  early  as  there 
are  only  a  few  thousand  more  left.  We  are 
two-thirds  booked  up.  Our  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  as  good  as  anyone  can  have.  Our 
prices  are: 

May . .....18c 

June . ..16c 


WALDO  BABY  CHICKS 


Pure  bred  husky  baby  chicks  from  Waldo  means  more  money  for  you. 
Every  chick  is  Ohio  Accredited.  Our  flocks  have  been  approved  by  the  Ohio 
Poultry  Improvement  Association.  Their  approval  is  your  guarantee  of  high 
quality  chicks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

VARIETY 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $3.75 

Buff  Leghorns — Anconas .  4.00 

Black  Minorcas — Barred  Rocks .  4.25 

White  Rocks — Buff  Rocks — 

R.  t.  Reds — White  Wyandottes . 

Buff  Orpingtons .  5.00 

Write  for  circular  or  send  your  order  early  to 

THE  WALDO  BABY  CHICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  25  WALDO,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.75 
.  4.00 
4.25 

$7.00 

7.50 

8.00 

$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

$62.50 

67.50 

72.50 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

4.50 

.  5.00 

8.50 

9.50 

16.00 

18.00 

77.50 

87.50 

150.00 

Let  us  send  you  this 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS — Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  approved  by  Ohio  State  University.  r„  Rnn 

Prices  on  (Postpaid) —  25  50  ^  100  oOU 

Wh.  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns . $3.75  $£.00  $13.00  $62.00 

Wh.’Brd  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.C.&  R.C.  B.  I.  Beds....  4.25  8.00  15.00  7-.00 

Blk.  Minorcas.  White  Wyandottes.  Anconas .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes.  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77-00 

Bik.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.00 

Assorted  chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad.  THE  SOUTH  KENTON  PLTRY  FARM,  BOX  13,  KENTON,  OHIO 


•929  CT 


Schwegler's  ^THOR^O-BRED**  BabyCkicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
Thev  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stocK. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons. 
Wyandottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  Early.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick,  Association. 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 

ScHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  207  NORTHAMPTON.  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


hqvtville  hatchery 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected 

and  marked  bv  an  expert  trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department.  Oluo 
State  University.  YouP KNOW  what  you  are_ Retting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Varieties  Prices  on  25 

White  &  Brown  8.  C.  Leghorns  -•••••••••  VALV  a  no 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  B.  C.  B.  I.  Beds.  Brd.  Bocks..  4.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas.  Buff  &  White  Bocks  . 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  •  ■■■ f  •  hu m 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  5.  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


50  100  500  1000 

$7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 
7.75  15  72.50  140 

8.00  16  77.50  150 

8.00  16  77.50  15°fls60rted  au^TsiQ  oer  100 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  for  you  k°now 

by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  Yon  can  fee ^safe,  tor 'you ^ 
every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  Lmversity  for  breeding  and  egg  p 

"  _  T,.  J..11.  „  Y 1  A11W  no/Um-OPfl 


Also  gives  details  about  our  nign  prouucuiK  . .  ~w.t~ 

Write  today .  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO..  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  years.  Free  range  nocks  in 
best  of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Catalog 
free.  Prices  low,  quality  considered. 


Holgate  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  Y,  Holgate,  Ohio 


Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

S5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 
Superior  Farms,  Inc., Box  358, Zeeland,  Mich. 


el.  I  r  IT  C  1A/>  AND  UP.  C.  O.  D. 
n  I  w  n  3"lvC  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  feeding  system  that  has  raised  90-95  %  to  ma¬ 
turity ,  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  P». 

Pure  Bred 
BARRED 

ROCKS.  Mnhood  Strain,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Tancred 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  These  chicks  are  Bred,  Hatched 
and  priced  right.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hatches  off  weekly.  Send  for  prices. 

KQSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Delaware 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 
*  Prices  per  Hundred 

Mar.  &  Apr.  May  June  July 
Mixed  #11  #10  #9  #8 

Wh.&Br.  Leg.  13  11  10  9 

Barred  Rocks  14  18  10  11 

R.  I.  Reds  15  14  18  10 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  Uzc  per  chick,  Orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  per  chick ;  orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  lc  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand- 
lina- stamp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


S.C.W.  Legh’ns 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
W.  Wyandottes 
R.  I.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 


PRICES 

Per  50 


AS  FOLLOWS  ! 


$7.00 

8.00 

0,50 

8.50 

8.50 

7.00 

6.00 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120 

15.00 

72.50 

HO 

18.00 

— 

— 

16.00 

— 

— 

16  00 

— 

— 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

OHICKS 


ninv  rmrtc  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Mol  LUILIYS  AND  WHITE  rocks 

at  15c  each.  Special  matings.  18c  each.  Order 
now  for  February.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS  E.  UL.SH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Big  discount 
now  given  on  all 
orders  received  this  month  for  Spring  del’vy.  Pure  bred 
stock.  Husky  chicks.  12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list. 

Sch-oenborn’  Hatchery.  349  Main  SL,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phene  1604 


ARISTOCRAT  baby  chicks  » iff. 

nmuivuum  range.  Certified  record-laying 
breeders.  Leghorns,  A'nconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guar- 

Illustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washlngtonville,  Pa. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  12c.  Barred 
I.niCKS  Rocks,  13o.  Red,  14o.  Safe  delivery  guar’td. 
w  “  Circular  free.  H.  8.  BART,  McAlisterville,  I'a. 


ryatptUU  ID  J  VU1  UVVJA.  AVV/O  V .  Vy » *  • 

ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 

100,000  Quality  Chicks  lor  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

U.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  We  guar- 

Ilan  ed  I*.  Rocks  antee  our  chicks  to  be  strong  and 
YV  Wyandottes  healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  also 

Mixod  Chicks  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n . 

STRICKLER’S  KJKSfc  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type: 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  269  egg  line  cockerels.  No 
lights  used  ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
$17  per  100  ;  #83  per  500  ;  #160  per  1,000. 
Also  White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  same  price.  10%  books 
order  any  week  after  February  15. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying:  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  January  9,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

Columbia  University,  following  its 
policy  of  teaching  all  things  to  all  peo¬ 
ple,”  is  again  this  year  offering  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  an  evening 
course  in  practical  poultry  raising. 

This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  12 
lectures  given  by  C.  E.  Lee,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry  at 
the  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agricul¬ 
ture.  These  lectures  will  be  given  from 
7 :30  to  8 :30  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
evenings  from  February  1(3  to  March  26, 
inclusive. 

The  subjects  covered  will  include, 
among  others,  opportunities  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business;  where  and  how  to  select  a 
farm ;  how  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  right 
kind  of  stock  ;  latest  discoveries  in  the 
science  of  feeding  will  be  explained,  in¬ 
cluding  full  discussion  of  the  New  Farm- 
ingdale  Ration  and  Feeding  Plan,  which 
has  given  such  extraordinary  results. 

Considerable  time  will  be  given  to 
methods  of  breeding  and  feeding  chicks, 
including  several  new  practices  not  yet 
in  common  use. 

The  course  is  planned  so  as  to  be  of 
great  help  to  the  beginner,  but  is  well 
worth  the  time  of  even  the  most  up-to- 
date  commercial  poultryman. 

Most  persons  will  find  it  easy  to  get 
in  to  the  city  for  these  evening  lectures  in 
view  of  the  time  scheduled. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Dr. 

O.  S.  Miorgian,  Head  Department  (of 
Agriculture,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N  Y. 

During  the  tenth  week  of  the  fourth 
annual  New  York  State  egg  laying  con¬ 
test  at  Farmingdale,  T.ong  Island,  N.  Y.t 
the  1,000  pullets  laid  2,325  eggs,  or  33.23 
per  cent.  This  is  a  gain  of  1.81  per  cent 
over  last  week’s  production,  and  is  8.91 
per  cent  better  than  for  the  tenth  week 
in  the  last  contest.  The  pullets  have  laid 
18,059  eggs  to  date  since  November  1, 
1925,  which  is  5,425  eggs  better  than  for 
the  same  period  in  the  previous  competi¬ 
tion. 

High  pen  for  the  week  is  a  team  of 
Wyandottes  entered  by  Byron  Pepper, 
which  laid  52  eggs,  or  74  per  cent. 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm’s  Leghorns 
came  in  second  with  49  eggs.  A  team  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds  owned  by  Sunset 
Poultry  Farm,  the  contest  pacemakers, 
were  third  best  pen  with  a  score  of  45 
eggs.  A  team  of  Leghorns  owned  by  Dr. 
L.  F.  Heasley  were  fourth  with  42  eggs. 
Another  Leghorn  entrjq  owned  by  Barnes 
Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm  were 
fifth  highest  pen  with  41  eggs. 

The  leading  teams  of  ten  pullets  each, 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are: 


LEGHORNS 

C.  R.  Misner,  Williamsport,  Pa....  368 
John  F.  Wineke,  Reisterstown,  Md.  361 
Missouri  Demonstration  Farm,  Ball¬ 
win,  Mo . 339 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y . 334 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Sterling  Junc¬ 
tion,  Mass . 325 

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Amherst, 

Mass .  407 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass..  348 

West  Neck  Farm,  Huntington, 

N.  Y .  293 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y..  203 


Poultry  Department,  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Guelph,  Ontario, 
Canada  . 181 

V.  H.  Kirkup,  Mattituck.  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  N.  Y . 172 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Byron  Pepper,  Georgetown,  Del....  373 
Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpsville,  Pa..  255 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

W.  J.  Bryan  Newhouse,  Flemington, 

W.  Va.  .  106 

During  the  week  ending  January  9  the 

weather  conditions  at  the  contest  plant 

were  as  follows: 


Tempera¬ 
ture  General 


Date 

High 

Low 

Conditions 

Jan.  2. . . . 

45 

24 

Clear 

Jan.  o .  • , , 

52 

27 

Olea  r 

Jan.  4. . . . 

44 

36 

Rain  and  foggy 

Jan.  5 .  . . . 

44 

35 

Thick  fog 

Jan.  6. . . . 

48 

36 

Thick  fog,  partly 

cloudy 

Jan,  7. . . . 

40 

20 

Clear 

Jan.  8. .  . . 

30 

17 

Cloudy 

The  following 

top  wholesale  quotation 

governed  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant  week  ending  January  9: 

Whites  at  49  cents,  browns  at  48  cents, 
mediums  at  40  cents,  and  pullets  at  38 
cents. 


Witloof  Culture. — A  64-page  hook 
telling  just  how  to  produce  this  desirable 
salad.  No  doubt  many  amateur  and  com¬ 
mercial  gardeners  will  be  interested  in 
this  hook.  It  costs  $1  and  may  be  had 
from  the  author,  Herman  VanAken, 
Whitefish,  Montana. 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  $4.75 ;  or  pure  Aluminum,  $6.25, 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  yonr  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  " Poultry  Helps’  ’ 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  164-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


NOW— Your  Stock  Needs 


from  the  whole  Menhaden  Fish,  fresh  from 
the  sea!  Green  feeds  are  drying  up.  Proteins  and 
minerals  must  be  supplied.  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 
58-60*  Protein— 6-10%  fats— 20*  Minerals— less  than 
1%  Fiber.  Builder  of  bone  and  tlesh — Egg  stimulator 
— Preventative  of  rickets  and  leg  weakness  —  the 
ideal  protein  supplement. 

Write  for  free  feeding  instructions  and  prices 

U1IAKJL.es  M.  8TKUVEN  A  CO. 

114-0  So.  Frederick  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


rSTOCK  YARD-| 

Clean  Bone  Meal 

Ton  $35.00  1-2  ton  $20. 00  Bag  $2.50 

Good  enough  to  eat.  Great  for  every 
growing  animal  and  plant.  Gives 
wonderful  results  with  Hens,  pigs, 
calves,  gardens,  fruits  and  flowers. 
Order  a  sample  bag.  No  free  samples. 
Consolidated  By-Product  Co.,  Stack  Yards,  Phila. 


U,  Take  No  Risk 

|J  30 Days  Trial 


of  Rockiea 


Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Made  of  California  Red¬ 
wood,  covered  with  galva¬ 
nized  iron,  double  walla,  air  I 
space  between,  built  to  last 
for  years;  deep  chick  nursery,  hot 
water  heat,  copper  tanks.  Order 
from  this  ad  —  you  take  no  risk. 
Shipped  set  up  —  ready  to  run.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased,  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 

1 40  Egg— $  1 3.85;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  $  19 .60 
260  Egg— $23.50;withHotWaterBrooder,$32.50  j 
140  Egg— with  200  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  $25.85 
260  Egg  with  300  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  $35.50  ] 
520  Egg— $47.00;wilh  500  Chick  Canopy  Brooder, $60.75 
IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  87  .  Racine.  Wis. 


T3- 

140  Egg 


Champion 
Belle  City 
Incubator 

80  Egg  Incubator  $11.95;  Hot  Water,  Cop» 
perTank.Self-Regulated.  $5.95  buys  80- 
Chick;$ir.95  140-Chick;  $9.95  230-Chick 
Hot- water  Brooder. Save  $1 .95;Order  both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Broodar,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
89  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockiea  and  allowed  .West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
%  „  ••Hatching  Facts.”  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  RacinegWis*. 


POULTRY 

i  TRIBUNE  ; 


Best  Poultry  Paper 

Showing  Champions  in  all  Breeds 
and  Full  Page  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colors,  suitable  for  framing, 
FKEE  with  several  issues  during  year. 


3  Months*  Trial  1  Cn 

US  lc  stamps  accepted  JL 


onthly  80  to  120  pages.  Practical 
iticles  by  foremost  poultrymen. 

yr.  $1;  2yrs.S1.50;  3yrs.  $2. 


IE 


LAN  S  eK  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Deptj  50  t  Indianapolis. ImL 


$12.95 

50*  Canopy 
Capacity  800 


$11.05 

^  36"  Canopy 
$  Capacity  300 


F.  O  B.  TIPTON.  IND. 
INTER-STATE  SALES  COi 


N0-C0LD  BROODER 


Wickless  burner,  starts  on  oil. 
burns  oil  with  hot  blue  flame. 
No  smoke.  No  soot-  No  coal 
or  ashes  to  Carry.  You  start  it; 
and  then  you  forget  about  itl 
Gallon  of  oil  lasts  48  hours, 
TERMS  IF  DESIRED.  Wriie  to¬ 
day  lor  FREE  catalog.  AGENTS/ 
WANTED. 

310  ASH  ST.  L  TIPTON,  IWHAHA 


•P*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


201 


Wishbone 

BROODERS 


OIL  BURNING 

No  priming,  no  pre-heating — a  powerful,  hot  blue 
flame  at  the  touch  of  a  match  Positive,  practical, 
safe— the  WISHBONE  is  best  for  you,  best  for 
chicks.  No^wicks  to  trim,  no  thermostats  to  go 
wrong,  no  needle-like  valves  to  clog.  Costs  least 
to"operate— just  set  it  and  forget  it.  Gives  plenty 
of  heat  in  12o  below  zero  weather.  4  sizes— 50-100 
chicks  f  12.  350  chicks  $16.  500  chicks  $19.  1,000 
chicks  $22.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

COAL  BURNING 

Economical,  easy  to  operate,  the  WISHBONE 
gets  every  bit  lof  heat  out  of  every  bit  of  fuel. 
Burns  hard  coal,  soft  coal,  or  coke.  Specially  de¬ 
signed  stove  throws  heat  to  bottom  where  chicks 
need  it.  Sides  slope— ashes  can’t'  clog— heat  is 
right  on  surface.  Larger  grate  surface,  greater 
fuel  capacity.  Double  automatic  draft  control 
keeps  temperature  right  when  weather  changes. 
No  hole  in  hover.  Extra  large  lid  for  feeding  coal. 
Ashes  shaken  from  in  front.  2  sizes  :  62-inch  hovei 
for  1,000  chicks  $26.60,  60-inchi  hover  for  1,200 
chicks  $30.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFC.  CO. 

912E  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Experience  Counts 

Standard-bred  from  selected  stock 
and  properly  hatched  in  “The  Old¬ 
est  Hatchery  in  the  United  States.” 

FREE  CHICK  BOOK 
tells  the  story  of  the  baby  chick  in¬ 
dustry  from  its  beginning  34  years 
ago.  Write  for  the  Book 
and  latest  Price  List. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Bex  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 

e  Member Int. Baby  Chick  Ass'n. 

■ _ 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

We  Pnrchased  From*  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  2S8  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  *5,  $7.50  and 
$10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  pleaRe  in  everyway  or  money  back. 
FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 

Brookside  Chicks 

White  Leghorns— Barred  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds 
I  have  been  supplying  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  with  chicks  for  years  and  this  sea¬ 
son  1  am  better  equipped  than  ever.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  hatching  experience  enables  me 
to  produce  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
P.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeants ville,  N.  J. 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY 


BREEDING 


Chicks  Cockerels 

FromTrap-nested.  Range-raised  Stock 
Officially  tested  for  White  Diarrhoea 

B.  C.W.  Leghorns  (Wyckofl  and  Hollywood  Strains) 
Cockerels  13  and  $5  each.  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Vibert’s 
231  to  289  egg  Btrain)  Cockerels,  $4,  &5,  $8  each. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
Hatches  every  week  after  February  20th. 

A.  H.  Fiugar,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
KHzavlUe  -  -  New  York 


Barred  Rocks  White  Leghorns.  Hatch  weekly. 

Scarborough  Poultry  harm  Milford,  Del. 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  All  eggs  and  chicks  produced 
on  our  farm  from  breeders  of  highest  quality.  Free 
eir.  MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Stockton.  N.J.  R.  D.  1 

Trapnested  It  If  RED  ROCKS.  Eggs— Stock — Chicks. 
■  Catalog  free.  Arthur  Searles,  B  N,  Milford,  N,  H. 


Regal 


rinrnoe  W  lilte  Vi  vaiidot  te  stock.  Quality.  Satis- 
UOlCdb  faction.  F.  p.  COOK,  Westmoreland.  H.Y.  Route  1 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  p  L^.wl,nS! 

and  big  bone,  Sired  by  sons  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Miss  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  Draper.  Virginia 

910  each.  Mammoth  bronze,  weight  25 

Yearling  I  oms  to28ibs.  sixien. 

Plymouth  Turkey  Farm  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


Tnrlrauc  Best  stock  available, 

Wllu  I  UlKeyS  Bertha  M.  Tyson, Colora, Maryland 


Wanted— A  Pair  of  Pure  Black  Muscovy  Ducks  wfn 

breed  large  birds.  R.  L.  Young  North  Andover,  Mass. 

onn  Inn  Strain  Riant  Bronze  TURKEY  TOMS. 

4UU-Cgg  Mrs.  S.  J.  Zeigler  West  Salem,  Ohio 

or  Sale—  African  and  Brown  China  Ganders,  96 
each.  CLARE  GREGORY  Mt.  Vision,  N.Y. 


F 


Composition  of  Laying 
Mash 

Is  a  laying  mosh  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  ground  oats  and  meat  scraps 
as  good  for  hens  as  one  composed  of  more 
ingredients,  inasmuch  as  they  have  regu¬ 
lar  rations  of  other  grains?  m.  h.  s. 

Freeville,  N.  Y. 

No,  a  mash  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  ground  oats  and  meat  scrap  would  be 
altogether  too  high  in  animal  protein  and, 
aside  from  being  unnecessarily  expensive, 
would  not  maintain  the  healthful  condi¬ 
tion  of  fowls  as  well  as  a  better  balanced 
one  would.  Most  good  mashers  contain 
at  least  five  ingredients,  of  which  meat 
forms  not  more  than  one-fifth  part  by 
weight.  Even  this  amount  may  well  be 
lessened  if  plenty  of  milk  in  some  form 
is  substituted.  Dried,  skim  or  butter¬ 
milk  is  often  added  to  the  meat  scrap 
mash  in  the  amount  of  from  30  to  50 
lbs.  per  hundredweight,  without  cutting 
down  the  amount  of  meat  scrap.  A  bet¬ 
ter  mash  than  the  one  you  suggest  would 
be  made  from  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran, 
ground  heavy  oats,  gluten  feed  and  meat 
scrap,  to  which  25  or  30  lbs.  of  dry 
milk  might  be  added.  m.  b.  d. 


Feeding  New  Corn 

I  have  500  White  Leghorn  pullets  5n 
fine  condition  and  laying  well.  They 
started  to  molt  about  three  weeks  ago. 
This  has  been  checked.  It  did  not  pass 
beyond  the  neck  molting  stage.  I  have 
upwards  of  200  bushels  of  new  corn  I 
am  extremely  desirous  of  feeding.  The 
ipulletsi  have  ihad  commercial  cracked 
corn  up  to  the  present  time,  am  feeding 
Dutchess  County  wheat  and  western 
clipped  oats.  My  corn,  raised  here,  is 
of  good  quality  and  pretty  well  cured. 
Can  I  begin  to  feed  this  now  to  the 
birds?  Must  it  be  cracked?  k.  d.  f. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  can  use 
your  corn  with  perfect  safety,  though 
you  might  add  it  to  the  old  corn  in  in¬ 
creasing  amounts  until  it  alone  is  used, 
if  you  feel  uncertain  about  its  being 
fully  cured.  Too  much  green  new  corn 
might,  I  suppose,  bring  about  some  little 
digestive  disturbance  that  would  be  de¬ 
leterious,  but  I  know  of  no  other  reason 
for  the  prejudice  against  “new  corn”  that 
exists.  Corn  need  not  be  cracked,  though 
cracked  corn  is  customarily  fed  by  those 
who  buy  this  grain.  The  smaller  parti¬ 
cles  are  less  readily  picked  up  by  the 
birds  and  cause  more  exercise  on  their 
part  in  getting  them,  besides  being  prob¬ 
ably  somewhat  more  quickly  and  easily 
digested.  For  the  late  night  feeding,  I 
should  prefer  whole  corn.  m.  b.  d. 


Charitable  neighbors,  fired  with  Chris¬ 
tian  zeal,  took  up  a  collection  of  $526.25 
for  the  struggling  family  with  a  dozen 
ragged  and  hungry  children.  Wlith  heart¬ 
felt  thanks  the  suffering  ones  accepted 
the  gift- — and  bought  themselves  a  fliver. 
— Sunset  Magazine. 


ROYSTER’S 


FISH  MEAL 

Balances  the  farm  ration. 
For  poultry,  hogs  and  cattle. 
Rich  in  protein andminerals. 

Ask  for  Booklet  and  Prices 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUAON  COMPANY 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


QUALITY  CHIX 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Mixed 
(cheaper)  all  from  free-range,  healthy  stock 

$15  per  100 ;  50c  extra  per  100  for  postage 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

[PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON 
MALES  head  our  No.  1  flocks  of  Barron 
[White  Leghorns.  Also  Chicks  from  good. 
pure.selectedBarron  Strainfloeksata  low¬ 
er  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected,  heavy 
laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R. I. Reds. 
Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK 
GIANT  CHICKS.  Get  Catalog,  full  particulars 
at  once.  Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  M  LONGENECKER.  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Are  you  interested  in  buying  chicks  that  will  live 
and  grow  and  lay  ?  The  chicks  that  have  made  New 
Hampshire  famous  as  a  poultry  State?  Chicks  free 
from  white  diarrhoea;  from  strong, vigorous,  heal¬ 
thy  stock  tli at  matures  in  five  months,  Get  in  touch 
with  Dr.  E-  M.  GIL00W,  Durham.  N.  H.,  Secretaryof  the 
Association  of  Accredited  New  Hampshire  Red  Breeders. 

LARGEST  CERTIFIED f„,08ct»te 

1st  and  2nd  Cockerel  at  Cornell  Production  Show. 
343  Certified  Males.  Buy  these  great  male*  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices  and  increase  your  size  and  production 
of  large  chalk-white  eggs.  Order  now.  Males— Chicks— 
Eggs— Pullets— Pens.  FABLE!  F0BTEB,  loi  W.  Sodin,  N.  Y, 


For  better  poultry  profits  —  READ 

DO  you  want  to  raise  the  healthiest  chicks  ever?  Do  you  want  to 
cut  down  your  percentage  of  “runts”  and  “culls”?  Do  you  want 
your  early  indoor-grown  chicks  to  stack  up  in  size,  appearance,  etc., 
with  the  later  ones?  .  .  .  Then  be  sure  to  read  “Codfish  in  the 
Farm  Yard.” 

This  folder  explains  results  that  any  poultry  raiser  can  secure  by 
feeding  Gorton’s  pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  systematically  to  young  chicks. 

Freshly  mixed  with  the  feed  each  day,  this  oil  supplies  vitamins  lack¬ 
ing  in  ordinary  poultry  feed  and  prepared  feeds  made  up  in  advance. 

The  folder  is  free,  so  send  for  it  today. 

Better  still — write  us  to  ship  you  a  gallon  can  of  Gorton’s  at  the 

Special  Price  of  $2.25 

Send  no  money.  Pay  the  postman  on  arrival.  This  quantity  will 
last  long  enough  to  show  you  what  big  results  you  can  get  by  its 
continued  use.  See  for  yourself.  Send  to  Dept.  Rl. 

GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL  CO. 

Associated  with  Gorton  Pew  Fisheries  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Gorton  s  Cod  Liver  Oil 


for  Poultry  and  Livestock 


Cxzi’''  .  I  \0  Raise  Marysville  chicks  tor  bigger  profits  in  1926.  Our 

TV  .fl  I  |U  flocks  have  met  the  approval  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Improve- 

^fUy||S  ment  Association.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  at 

^  prices  below.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

£  VARIETY  25  50  100  500  1000 

.f  \  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.. $3. 7 5  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50 

M  Buff  Leghorns — Anconas _  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

9  Barred  Rocks . . . .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

White  Rocks — S.  C.  R.  C.  Reds —  __  ...  .. 

White  Wyandottes . . 4.50  8.50  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons . 5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . 4.50  8.50  16.00  77.50 

Send  your  order  now.  Early  flocks  are  better.  'Write  for  Circular. 

The  Marysville  Hatchery  DePt.  25  Marysville,  Ohio 
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Six  Breeds — All  Bred-to-Lay 

A  dollar  brings  you  100  cents  worth  of  line,  healthy  standard-bred  chicks 
when  sent  to  Stockton  Hatchery.  And  it  comes  back  to  you  multiplied  wnen 
these  bred-to-Iay  birds  get  into  action.  Our  flocks  are  in 
the  pink  of  condition  and  our  hatching  equipment  has  been 
tuned  up  to  hatch  quality  chicks  in  quantities  which  permit 
us  to  quote  live  and  let-live  prices. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y,  Stockton,  N.J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
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Special  Announcement 

Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm,  owing  to  inability  to  keep  any  chicks  after 
April  30th,  quotes  following  prices:  May  1st  to  15th,  $18.00  per  hundred; 
May  15th  to  31st,  $15.00  per  hundred  and  June  chicks  $12.00  per  hundred. 

Taken  at  farm  $2.00  per  hundred  below  above.  Chicks  before  May 
1st  or  in  lots  less  than  100,  prices'  quoted  in  free  circular.  Choice 
cockerels,  immediate  delivery,  $3.00  to  $8.00. 


LONE  ELM  LEGHORN  FARM 


Box  282-G 


Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


OS  TO/P/A  MATCHERYi 


$1  per  100  Chicks  Books  Your  Order 

Big  sturdy  well  hatched  chicks  that 
will  make  profitable  layers.  All  chicks 
from  breeders  carefully  chosen  by  specialist 
trained  at  State  University.  All  popular  breeds, 
Better  White  Leghorns  a  specialty,  Free  catalog 
describes  special  Tancred  mating.  “When  chicks  are 
hatched  from  better  breeders  Nye  will  hatch  them.” 

Fostoria  Hatchery,  Nye  Bros.,  owners.  Depl.  8,  Foslsria,  Ohio 


from  State  tested  flocks.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
Leghorns.  Great  layers,  Custom  hatching. 

Paul  Jansen  Mansfield  Center,  Conn. 

Black  Sumatra  EGGS  For  Sale 

»5  per  setting  of  15.  These  birds  are  the  aristocrats 
of  the  poultry  kingdom:  cocks  fear  nothing;  hens 
are  great  layers  of  white  eggs,  and  wonderful 
mothers.  No  better  stock  to  he  had  anywhere. 

CORNISH  FARM  Whippany,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS® 

and  save  money.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  HOWARD  G.  STARK.  Sodas,  N.  Y. 


Baby 


fhirlrc  most  popular  breeds.  Real  pro- 
UIllvIV5  fit  makers.  Get  our  prices. 

MURRAY'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Newark,  Uel.  Resit  2 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  Strain.  Alto 

Barred  Hocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  Send 
for  price  list.  AD.  M  0FLER , Twin 8rtoh Farm,  Strawberry  Ridgo, Pi. 

For  Sale-Certified  Chicks 

stock.  White  Diarrhea  tested.,  WM.  0.  SCOTT.  Harringlot,  Oil. 

CHICKS  and  EGGS  From  Tested  Flock 
Mass.  Agrict’ral  College  Red,  mated  to  Sunset  cockerel*, 
whose  pen  heads  Long  Island  contest. 

Lewis  Goodnow  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels 

85  each.  My  birds  are  winners  at  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  and  leading  shows  H.  N.  CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

Grand  laying  type.  Direct  from  Lutz,  from  same  flock 
as  his  winning  pen  in  last  North  American  contest.  $6.50 
each;  6  for  $30,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

High  Moor  Farm  Waterford  Works,  N.  J. 


Mixed  or  Broilers . 810  per  100 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  . ; .  12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  lOOjt  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE  McAlisterville,  Fa. 

Wyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Eggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

BID6EWAV  POULTRY  FARM,  M, A.  Campbell, Prop..  Jamestown, P>.  BoiH 


INCUBATO  R  S 

Used  Newtowns— 1,200— Coal,  8175;  3,600  Double 
Deck,  8495.  New  Newtown,  2,400,  Triple  Deck 
Type  in  original  crates.  Immediate  shipment.  Li«t 
price,  2-390  Cyphers,  835  each  1-390  Prairie 
State  838.  JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton.  N.  », 

OVtcOLAIN  3Perfect  OIL  BROODER 

Get  facts,  prices  andfull  information  before  buyingyouy 
brooder.  Cheap,  Safe,  Satisfactory  Anywhere,  Anytime. 
SO  days’  trial.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Sonthampton,  h.t. 

RED-W-FARM  W.  LEGHORNS  WIN 

In  production  class  at  two  of  the  leading  shows  in  this 
country— N.  Y.  State  Fair  and  N.  Y.  State  Production 
Show.  We  are  now  taking  orders  for  eggs  and  chick* 
from  our  grand  matings  at  attractive  prices.  Get  out 
circular.  RED-W-FARM  Wolcott,  New  York 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tanered  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

For  Sale-20  and  Eglantine  White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

Early  1925  hatched.  MURRAY'S  Poultry  Firm,  Newark,  Dal.  Rout*  ] 

Layers-Knight  White  Wyandotte  eP,e8dlhgeQe8edandocegegr. 

for  sale.  O.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 

BARRON'S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Cockerels,  $4  up  from  stock  1 
imported  from  Tom  Barron,  England— records262  toSU 
eggs.  Eggs  for  hatching.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachln,  S,  J. 

CHICKS!8  C.W.  Leghorn*,  13c,  From  oui 
w  ■  ■  ■  W  »v  w  \  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

U01LYW00DS. C.W. Leghorns.  America’s  best  egg’strain. 
II  Hatching  eggs.  WHITE  lVINCS  FARM,  Moores?  111.,  Iod 

From  the  nest  to  you. 

C.  TIMMERMAN,  K.  S,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

SPRY  Doric  Vermont  certified  6  years.  Accre 
•  Li.  IV .  1.  IvcUa  dited  free  from  W.  D.  Rich  col 
or.  Heavy  production.  Cockerels.  Certified.  $10.  Other 
$5.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock.  Early  order  and  cash 
discounts.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  KIO,  Harlland.  Vermont 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

200  Large  Pullets.  Laying.  Price  reasonable. 

Lloyd  M.  Hallenbeck  Greendale,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Black  Giant 

BLAUVELT  Holmdel.  N.  J 

loreou  Rlool#  Rian!  Hens-  Pullets,  $3  50:  Cock’ls,  $3 

JOIoOj  DldbK  Uldlll  and  $5.  Mrs.  H.  S.  FISHER. Hekran.  Virginia 

White  Wyandottes  F’<:m^h.eavy;^iD(?-8train- . 


EGGS 


BYRON  PEPPER 


and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Georgetown,  Delaware 


Barred  Rock  Eggs for  £elle 


A.  J.  DAY 


K.  9 


Auburn.  N.  Y. 


20  Pairs  of  Pure  Bred  King  Pigeons  Aver-a^~ age’ 1 


ROSEMOUNT  FARM 


_  yr.  $2.50  per  pr. 

Shar-psburg,  Pa.  R.  D.  3 
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The  BEST  Chicks  Come 
from  Lord  Farms 

The  CHEAPEST  Chicks 
Come  from  Lord  Farms 

Mr.  Poultryman,  just  let  these  two  words  sink  in.  “Best” 
—“cheapest”.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  a  “best”  chick  and  it 
is  a  chick  that  will  live  and  grow  up  into  a  good  layer  of  good 
eggs.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  a  “cheapest”  chick — not  the 
lowest  priced  chick  that  is  bred  from  any  old  kind  of  a  hen  or 
pullet,  collected  by  hucksters  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
The  “Cheapest”  chick  you  can  buy  is  a  WELL  BRED 
CHICK  FROM  TESTED  ANCESTRY. 

There  Is  no  guess  work  about  Lord  Farms 

Leghorns 

Our  chicks  live  and  grow  into  big  layers  of  eggs  that  com¬ 
mand  top  prices  everywhere.  The  stock  that  Lord  Farms  have 
been  supplying  for  the  past  sixteen  years  has  been  a  credit  to 
our  farm  and  to  the  breed.  The  basis  of  the  success  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  farms  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  Lord  Farm 
stock.  We  have  got  real  Leghorns  on  our  farm  that  lay  eggs 
the  equal  of  any  breed  in  America. 

Look  out  for  the  Pee-Wee  or  Pigeon-Egg 
Strains  of  Leghorns 

They  will  ruin  the  entire  Leghorn  business.  New  York  is  one 
of  the  biggest  egg  markets  in  the  world.  A  few  years  ago  New 
York  paid  $.10  to  $.20  a  dozen  more  for  Leghorns’  eggs  in  the 
Winter  than  any  other  kind  of  an  egg.  This  margin  has  now 
disappeared  on  account  of  small-sized  eggs.  By  and  by  if  some 
breeders  keep  on  as  they  are  now  doing  the  Leghorn  egg  will 
sell  at  a  discount  everywhere.  Mr.  Breeder,  be  cautioned  in 
time!  Remember  the  old  adage  “A  Stitch  in  Time  Saves 
Nine.”  The  eastern  markets  will  not  give  anywhere  near  top 
prices  for  20,  21,  and  22  ounce  eggs.  Discard  every  breeder,  no 
matter  how  many  eggs  she  lays  that  don’t  lay  a  good  egg,  as 
we  are  doing,  and  have  been  doing  for  years  on  Lord  Farms. 
Protect  your  breed,  or  your  markets  will  be  wiped  out  by 
other  breeds  that  lay  better  eggs. 

Properly  bred  Leghorns  lay  as  big  eggs  as  any  breed  and  can 
be  bred  to  lay  the  best  eggs  of  any  breed  in  the  world,  and 
more  of  them  than  any  other  breed.  LORD  FARMS  LEG¬ 
HORNS  ARE  A  BIG  PAYING  PROPOSITION.  If  they 
are  properly  raised  they  will  give  you  a  big  margin  of  profit  and 
you  will  have  a  strain  of  birds  that  can  go  on  gradually  im¬ 
proving  year  after  year  because  they  have  got  the  strength  and 
vitality,  and  the  average  egg ‘production  is  away  above  the 
average. 

Only  $28.00  a  hundred  for  our  Grade  A  Stock 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  future  delivery.  We  haven’t  got 
half  enough  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  a  chick,  and 
remember  they  are  the  cheapest  chicks  you  can  buy  any¬ 
where  at  any  price.  Send  for  our  big  poultry  catalog  and  just 
read  how  Lord  Farms  conduct  their  business.  This  year  we 
have  started  to  pedigree  EVERY  BIRD  on  our  farm.  It  is  a 
wonderful  book  that  will  help  every  breeder  in  the  country. 


LORO  FARMS 


67  FOREST  STREET 
METHUEN.  MASS. 

Largest  Breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  East  of  the  Mississippi  Bivor 
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WENE  CHICKS  SleghcXE 

From  Hen  Breeder,  having  completed  at  least 
twelve  monthslaying.  40  per  centofourmatings 
having  gone  through  two,  three  or  more  complete 
laying  seasons.  Every  hen  weighing*  lbs.  or  better. 

All  flocks  Certiiled  and  Blood  Tested  under 
supervision  of  New  Jersey  State  Department. 
Write  now  for  1926  FREE  Booklet  on  “Why  Wene’s 
Hen-Produced,  Chicks  Are  More  Profitable.” 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
Dept.  A  At  Vineland,  N.  J. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex- 
. by  f 1 °u*try  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Fine  records  and 
bood  lines.  Prices  are  reasonable. 
Chick  produced  under  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  hatchery  owner.  Write  for 
literature  and  special  price  list. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENG- 
LISH  8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  qual¬ 
ity  Chicks  from  thorobred  matings  any 
week  after  Feb,  15,  816  per  100;  877 
per  500;  8160  per  1,000.  10#  books 
order.  Circular. 


ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  KLEINFELTERSVILLE,  PA. 


D  ADV  PUIPIfC  Our  14th Year 
DAD  I  UlllulVd  Hatching  Chicks 

#9  per  400  and  up  from  heuvy  layers.  Hogan 
tested.  100  %  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buffi  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Large  Illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY 


Ickesburg,  Pa. 


- SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

^OOO  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OOUU  English  8train.  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
8pecial  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cacil  She  row  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


“OPJ  THE  SQUARE” 

LEGHORN  CHIX-NEWTOWN  hatched,  from  OLD 
HEN.  Blood  Tested,  Free  range  breeders.  First 
hatch  Feb.  17th.  Our  15th  season  producing  GOOD 
Leghorns  and  telling  the  TRUTH  about  them. 
ASK  us  to  quote  prices  and  Prove  it, 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  Southampton,  N.Y. 


Hubbard’s  1*%  Chicks 

"A//  From  Our  Own  Strain  of 

State  Accredited  Northern  Grown  Birds 

Our  February  chicks  make  high  priced  broilers  and 
profltable  layers.  Theylare  bred  for  egg  production, 
vigor  and  livability.  We  guarantee  1UIB2  live  deliv¬ 
ery  of  strong  healthy  chicks  absolutely  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea. 

Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you 

Hubbard  Farms  Momber  I.B.C.A.  Walpole,  N.  H 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.R.I.  REDS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

Come  to  the  largest  B1IOBE  ISLAND  RED  FARM 
in  New  England  for  your  baby  chicks.  Our  stock  is  un¬ 
beatable  as  layers,  unsurpassed  for  color,  type  and  vigor. 
Mr.  Paul  Fisher  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  who  travelled  all  over 
New  England  and  New  York  last  Spring,  looking  for  baby 
chicks,  said  that  our  stock,  without  exception,  was  the 
best  he  had  seen.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Canned  Daylight  for  Hens 

This  plan  of  turning  on  the  lights 
in  the  henhouse  has  now  been  going  on 
•so  long  that  scientists  have  had  a  good 
chance  to  study  it  in  all  details.  It  is 
no  longer  a  hazard  or  chance  operation. 
Prof.  James  E.  Rice  lias  been  broad¬ 
casting  the  results  of  his  studies  over 
the  radio.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  his  conclusions : 

The  most  satisfactory  plan  for  feed¬ 
ing  and  lighting  which  we  have  found 
is  to  turn  on  the  lights  at  twilight  and 
’feed  the  •  birds  liberally  on  grain.  They 
should  then  go  to  roost  of  their  own 
accord  and  acquire  the  habit,  which  they 
will  do  after  a  while  with  a  little  en¬ 
couragement,  at  about  7  o’clock.  Then 
turn  on  the  lights  in  the  morning  at 
5 :00  or  even  6 :00  o’clock,  which  will 
provide  a  uniform  13  to  14  hour  day,  as 
may  he  desired  throughout  rhe  entire 
season.  Too  long  an  opportunity  to  eat 
and  exercise  may  cause  too  rapid  an  in¬ 
crease  in  production  and  result  in  the 
fowls  losing  their  weight.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  real  cause  of  slumps  in 
production  and  Winter  molting.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  amount  of  feed  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  grain  and  mash  is  properly  regu¬ 
lated  and  the  plan  of  both  morning  and 
evening  illumination  is  followed,  illum¬ 
ination  should  be  of  benefit  to  the  birds 
and  profitable  to  the  owners. 

The  following  variations  in  the  meth¬ 
od  of  illumination  is  recommended :  No 
more  than  12-hour  day  for  breeders,  a 

13- hour  day  for  well-bred  mature  pul¬ 
lets,  or  high  quality  fowls,  that  have 
completely  recovered  from  the  molt,  or  a 

14- hour  day  to  late  August  or  early 
September  molters  and  mature  pullets 
not  of  the  highest  production  quality, 
and  which  are  not  to  be  retained  for 
breeding  purposes.  By  following  these 
plans  one  should  be  able  to  maintain 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  production  with¬ 
out  loss  of  weight  and  without  Winter 
molting  or  injury  to  the  birds. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
the  physical  condition  of  the  birds,  as 
shown  by  their  weight,  the  laying  quality 
of  birds,  as  indicated  by  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  breeding,  the  age  of  the  birds 
and  their  molting  and  laying  condition 
all  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  deciding  upon  the  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  illumination.  A  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  these  facts  is  the  reason  why 
many  poultrymen  fail  to  realize  the  fall 
benefits  of  illumination. 

When  the  principles  of  illumination 
applied  to  the  control  of  egg  production 
are  fully  understood,  poultrymen  will 
realize  that  it  is  a  benefit  and  not  a 
detriment  to  their  birds.  The  troubles 
due  to  illumination  are  in  its  abuse,  not 
in  its  use. 


Woodchucks  and  Seven* 
pound  Leghorns 

On  page  47,  James  Olcott  accused  us 
of  printing  lies  by  George  Cosgrove  and 
several  people  who  spoke  of  eating  wood¬ 
chucks.  We  grant  Mr.  Olcott  the  right 
to  his  opinion  even  though  we  may  have 
little  respect  for  it.  He  claims  that 
there  never  was  a  Leghorn  hen  weighing 
7  lbs.  As  for  eating  woodchuck — the 
thought  ig  sickening — according  to  Ol¬ 
cott.  About  20  of  our  people  'have  al¬ 
ready  come  with  warm  remarks  on  the 
subject.  The  controversy  is  not  worth 
much  space,  but  here  are  a  few  notes 
on  the  subject : 

I  hate  to  see  anyone  attempt  to  con¬ 
sign  such  an  interesting  writer  as  Mr. 
Cosgrove  to  the  Ananias  Club  when 
there  is  a  Leghorn  hen  on  this  farm  now, 
weighing,  with  almost  empty  crop,  7  lbs. 

5  oz.  I  should  be  glad  to  show  this  hen 
to  your  correspondent. 

New  York.  Arthur  m.  barnes. 

I  read  James  Olcott’s  article  in  The 
R.  'N.-Y.  with  great  amusement,  but 
think  Mr.  Olcott  was  very  harsh  in 
saying  George  A.  Cosgrove  was  lying 
about  the  7-lb.  White  Leghorn  hen.  I 
own  the  hen  and  I  think  Mr.  Cosgrove 
mentioned  my  name  when  he  wrote  that 
article.  When  I  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  this 
week,  Mrs.  Wraight,  my  daughter,  and 
myself  weighed  the  ‘hen,  and  she  weighed 
7  lbs.  7%  ozs.  to  be  exact.  Now  if  Mr. 
Olcott  doubts  my  word  he  can  send  any 
of  his  friends  or  come  himself  to  West 
Willington,  and  see  the  hen  weighed, 
also  three  of  her  daughters  that  weigh 

6  lbs.  2  oz.  If  that  bird  does  not  weigh 

7  lbs.  I  will  pay  for  25  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  boys  and  girls 
that  Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  wants  to 
mention.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a 
more  square  and  more  honest  man  than 
George  A.  Cosgrove  and  he  is  only  a 
young  man,  88  years  old. 

Connecticut.  george  it.  wraight. 

As  for  woodchucks  dozen  of  people 
tell  us  they  eat  such  meat  from  choice. 
It  is  constantly  on  sale  during  the  sea¬ 
son  on  the  public  market  at  Endicott, 
N.  Y.  There  are  sevei\al  records  of  7-lb. 
Leghorns  which  are  well  authenticated. 
Mr.  'Wraight  surely  gives  Mr.  Olcott  a 
chance  to  do  what  the  hoys  vigorously 
suggest  as  “put  up  or  shut  up.” 


Write  for 
tills  money¬ 
making  book 


No  matter  whether 
you  have  ever  , 

bought  baby  chicks  or 

r-  not  —  don’t  order  1926 

chicks  until  you  have  read  this  book. 

Written  in  response  to  hundreds  of 
requests  for  such  a  book,  it  contains 
information  that  will  enable  any 
poultryman  to  select  the  kind  of 
chicks  that  will  produce  bigger 

profits. 

Write  for  it  now.  It  takes  the 
risk  out  of  buying  chicks.  At  one 
reading  it  will  give  you  the  same 

knowledge  that  the  most  successful 
poultrymen  have  taken  years  to 
obtain  through  experience. 

Send  for  it  today.  Sent  free. 

THE  KERR  CH1CKER1ES,  Inc, 

Offices  and  hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.J.  Syracuse,  H.  T, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Trenton,  N.  J, 
Address  Dept.  9 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Having  the  greatest  record  ever  made  at 
this  Contest 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

C.  T.  Darby 

North  Branch,  New  Jersey 


noecvv- 

Liaying 

SNOW-FLECKED 

Bcaorties 


Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas  hold  the  egg 
production  record  for  flock  and  single  bird. 
Noted  winter  layers.  Eggs  are  large  and 
white.  These  beautiful,  practical  chickens 
also  win  highest  prizes.  Send  for 
illustrated  book  that  tells  al' 
about  them.  FREE.  Address— 

H.  Cecil  Sheppard,  President  International 
Ancona  Clnb,  Box  S-357,  Berea,  Ohio 


VAflf  E”  Poultrymen  buy 
wVI^Ei  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher's  Single  Comb  Reds -are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profltable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  1925 
business  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back 
for  more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 

Records  up  to  314  Eggs 

Your  selected  COCKERELS  now  ready  for  the 
breeding  pen.  Grand  egg  types  that  will  please  you. 

PHIPK  ORDERS  now  being  booked, 
univn  Order  early.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD,  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 


BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BREEDING  PENS 

Cockerels  are  some  of  my  1924  imported  Barron 
stock.  Records  276  up  to  314,  85  to  810  per  bird. 
Hatching  eggs  from  650  selected,  large,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  two,  three  and  four-year-old  hens  mated 
with  sons  of  my  1924  imported  stock.  Eggs,  890 
per  thousand;  810  per  hundred, 

GEORGE  H.  WRAIGHT  We*t!Willinpton.  Conn. 


Parks' charred  bocks 

Stamp  the  LAY  into  your  flock  like  they 
have  for  thousands  of  others.  It  was  a 
Parks’ male  that  sired  CANADA'S  Champ¬ 
ion  Pen  of  Layers.  Our  maleB  are  used 
on  Government  Experimental  Stations. 

Kansas  reports  a  94%  increase  in  laying. 

Choice  COCKERELS,  SB  and 
up.  Parks'  Rocks  are  America's 
Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying 
Strain.  Bred  for  EGGS  since 
1889.  Have  made  and  hold 
World’s  Certified  Laying  Rec¬ 
ords.  Young  and  Old  Stock. 

Circular  Free.  J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y',  Altoona,  Pa. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Strong  CHICKS,  $16  hundred,  prepaid.  Spec¬ 
ial  matings,  $18.  Discount  on  1,000  ;  less  than 
100,  add  60c.  Order  early,  Delivery  and  sat’fn  g  uarnt’d 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Francais’  Rock  and  Leghorns  ,mSs,Newavo^riiaying 

contests.  Ped.  cockerels,  pullets,  breeding:  stock,  eprera 
and  chicks.  Jules  F.  Francais,  WosthamplonBoach,  NY. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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|40  Incubator  *1 775 

v  30  Daus  Trial  1 J"" 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Hot  water,  copper  tanka — double 
walls  —  dead  air  apace  —  double 
glass  doors.  Shipped  complete, 
with  all  fixtures  set  up  ready  to  use. 
140  Egg—$13.75;  with  Dram  Broader,  $18-95 
180  Egg- $15.95;  with  Dram  Brooder,  $21-15 
250  Egg— $22.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $35-45 
340  Egg— $30-75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $43-45 
500  Egg— $45-50;  with  Canopy  Brooderf  $58-20 
Drum  Brooder  (50  to  200  Chick*  Capacity)  $7.25 
24  Inch  Wickleu  Canopy  (25  to  125  Chick),  $10-25 
44  Inch  Wickleu  Canopy  (50  to  500  Chick).  $14.75 


Lamp 
Brooder 

Ord*r  direct  from  this  ad.  80  day«  trial— money  back  if  not 
pleased.  If  not  reedy  to  order  now.  don't  bny  until  you  ret 
our  1926  catalog  wbicb  shows  larger  elsea  up  to  1000  eggs. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  130  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


CUI^KQ  White  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds 
UmO(\U  Barred  Rocks-Wh.  Wyandotte* 

From  officially-tested  breeders— free 
from  white  diarrhea  infection 

Rapid  Growth— Early  Maturity— High  Production 
100(15  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Write  for  ill  nitrated  folder  and  prices 

HAUL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 
R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


WOLGEMUTH  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

BRED  FROM  VIGOROUS  STOCK 

Hatching  since  1010— Fifteen  years  experience, 
Hatched  thousands  for  local  trade  every  year — 904 
was  for  former  customers.  Price,  $15  per  100;  $72 
per  600;  *140  per  1,000  chicks.  1004  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  104  with  order. 

P.  E.  WOLGEMUTH  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


TANCRED  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

from  254-312-egg  record  stock  direct.  March  hatch  ; 
large,  vigorous  fellows  shipped  on  approval,  $3  up. 
Now  booking  Quality  Chicks  and  Eggs  for  1926. 
Descriptive  catalog.  23rd  year. 

PLANKS’  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Getty.bnrg,  Pa. 

T rapnested  and  Pedigreed  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  individually  pedigreed 
cockerels  from  proven  breeders,  full  brothers  toour 
contest  pens  at  Md.,  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  contests.  Also 
booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  8-10-wk8.-old  pullets. 
Bend  for  catalog.  CEDAHHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rshway,  H.  J. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Got  my  fro*  circular  before  you  order  chlcko— tella  why  the  BLACK 
LEGHORN  )■  the  greatest  layer  and  moat  profitable  breed  on  earth. 
Writ*  today.  A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  Pittstown,  N,  J. 


BARVPIIIP  VC  SINGLE  COMB 
ADI  vnlblVO  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  The  kind  that  pays. 
Send  for  price  list. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch,  N.  J, 


CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Ebb*  and  Chicks  i 
A  BETTER  LEOHORN.  *  to  6-lb.  hens.  Large  white 
eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  Tested. 

HERALD  R. THEW  ARTHURSBURO,  NEW  YORK 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  E 

wood  strains.  Breediug  coc 

A.  H.  PENNY 


ggo.  Barron-Holly- 
;  lie  re]  8.  Circular. 

Mattltncb,  N.Y, 


Weed’s  Leghorns-TweniiathYear 

Hatching  eggs,  January  1st— Baby  chicks,  February  lst- 
A  few  choice  breeding  males.  Hundreds  of  pleased  cue. 
tomers.  Clr.free.  John  H.  Weed,  Gl«nw«ee  Firmi,  Vintl«rid,N.J. 


75,000  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  1926.  Worlds’  Best  Laying  Strains  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Before  you  buy  a  single 

chiok— write  us.  Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Bsi  R,  Palmyra,  Po. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
Sires  from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guarnt’d. 
Write  for  circ.  Frol.  H.  R.  LEWIS,  Bsi  R,  Oavisvills,  Rbcde  Island 


O  HICKS 

Mr.  Rinehart,  ex-Postmaster  Millerstown,  Pa., 
raised  48  pullets  out  of  10(1  chicks  from  my  special 
pen  Barron  S.  C,  White  Leghorns  that  completed 
their  year  Aug.  31,- 1925.  by  laying  9,576  Eggs.  Pro¬ 
duction  Bred  Barred  P,  Rocks.  Write  for  Book. 
THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Big  Leghorns;  Two  Eggs  a 
Day 

In  an  article  published  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  few  months  ago  entitled  “Size  in 
Leghorns,”  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  price  for  Leghorns  when  sent 
to  market  was  several  cents  less  per 
pound  than  for  the  larger  breeds,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
weight  could  be  increased  without  lessen¬ 
ing  their  good  laying  qualities.  I  showed 
that  this  had  been  accomplished  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Wraight.  I  stated  that  Mr. 
Wraight  had  increased  the  size  of  his 
birds  so  that  his  hens  weighed  from  5  to 
7  lbs.,  and  that  this  had  been  done  with¬ 
out  lowering  the  egg  output  at  all ;  in 
fact  it  had  been  increased.  In  a  subse¬ 
quent  article  I  related  how  two  of  this 
year’s  pullets,  'No.  3  and  No.  8,  each 
laid  two  eggs  on  the  same  day.  Since 
then  pullet  No.  3  has  repeated  the  per¬ 
formance  twice.  This  wonderful  pullet 
has  laid  two  eggs  in  a  day  three  times! 
Pullet  No.  8  and  No.  38  have  laid  two 
eggs  in  a  day  once. 

Mr.  Wraight  has  142  pullets  in  this 
trap-nest,  house.  Of  these  90  were  hatched 
April  30;  the  rest  were  a  late  June 
hatch,  and  had  not  begun  to  lay  when 
he  told  me  these  facts.  The  90  were  all 
laying,  the  output  reaching  63  eggs  in  a 
day.  That  is  just  70  per  cent.  Six 
pullets  laid  27  eggs  each  in  the  30  days 
from  November  6  to  December  6. 

All  the  eggs  laid  by  these  two-egg-a- 
day  pullets,  were  the  regular  pullet  egg 
size,  24  ounces  to  the  dozen.  His  hens 
lay  extra  large  eggs,  30  ounces  to  the 
dozen.  Mr.  Wraight  culls  his  flock 
severely,  but  when  he  gets  a  good  hen  he 
keeps  her.  He  has  some  hens  in  his  flock 
that  are  eight  years  old,  and  they  still 
lay.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  has  been  able  to  build  up  his 
flock  so.  He  never  sets  pullet  eggs,  or 
sells  them  for  hatching.  His  flock  now 
consists  of  650  hens  and  350  pullets.  All 
his  early  pullets  he  sold.  The  7-lb.  Leg¬ 
horn  hen  that  I  saw  Mr.  Wraight  weigh, 
is  just  through  her  molt  and  weighs  now 
7  lbs.  7%  oz.  He  does  not  want  his  pul¬ 
lets  to  lay  early ;  tries  to  hold  them  back 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  beef  scrap  in 
their  food.  He  wants  to  build  up  a 
strong  vigorous  body  before  they  begin 
laying ;  for  after  a  pullet  starts  laying 
she  does  not  usually  increase  much  in 
size.  About  two  days  before  his  pullets 
are  to  be  put  in  their  Winter  quarters, 
he  gives  them  a  heavy  dose  of  Epsom 
salts ;  then  the  houses  are  thoroughly 
cleaned ;  all  the  old  litter  removed,  and 
the  top  of  the  earth  floor ;  all  the  wood¬ 
work  whitewashed  and  clean  birds  go  into 
clean  houses.  The  result  is  a  loss  by 
death  of  less  than  one-fourth  the  usual 
average.  In  fact  the  healthfulness  of  hia 
flock  is  one  of  the  things  that  impresses 
me  most  whenever  I  go  down  there.  Not 
long  ago  I  went  with  Mr.  Wraight 
around  to  every  poultry-house,  inspected 
the  whole  plant,  and  out  of  the  thousand 
birds  not  a  single  sick  or  ailing  bird  did 
I  see. 

Since  the  above  was  written  Mr. 
Wraight  came  in  to  tell  me  that  another 
pullet,  No.  54,  laid  two  eggs,  one  right 
after  the  other.  He  was  in  the  poultry- 
house  when  they  were  laid,  and  as  he 
lifted  the  pullet  could  see  that  both  eggs 
were  still  wet.  This  is  the  fourth  out 
of  90  pullets  that  have  actually  laid  two 
eggs  in  the  same  day.  This  is  the  most 
remarkable  thing  I  have  ever  known,  in 
50  years  of  poultry-keeping. 

Connecticut.  geo.  a.  cosgbovh. 


Farmingdale  Feeding 
Rations 


191  EGGS  PER  BIRD  Consecutive  Years 

in  the  official  production  record  of  our  pens  at  Storrs 
Laying  Contest.  Stock  Certified  by  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders  PEDI. 
GREED  8.  C.  RE1)  COCKERELS— CHICKS. 
PINECREST  ORCHARDS  Groton.  Maes. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Member  I.  B.  C.  R.  Ssalord,  Del 

Chleks— Eons  Lt.  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Wyandottes, 
Reds,  Rooks,  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  neighborhood 
breeders  of  original  Kiverdale  stock.  Catalog  free. 

RIVERD4LE  FOCI, TKT  FARM  Dept.  6  ItWerdsle,  N.  J. 

pi.i  From  healthy  flecks  bred  for  egg  production.  8. 
UnlCKS  c.  Reds  and  B.  Kooks.  $14.  S.C.  W.  Leghoi  ns.$12. 
Assorted,  *9  60  per  100,  Postpaid.  Live  arrival  and  sat’n 
guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  I>a. 

LALLY  FARMS  Production  bred  Leg- 


ing  Eggs,  reasonable. 


horns.  Chicks.Hateh- 

LAI.I.Y  FARMS  So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


4  A  with  trapnested,  pedigreed  Leghorns.  Chicks, 

14  I  Bars  Eggs,  Stock.  W  E.  ATKIRS0N,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYANDOTTES  REDS  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTHPEKlNlr.|,rIr.  iiipn 

GIANT  ROUEN  JjljLKLiNbO 

INDIAN  RUNNER!  „ 

Best  Strains,  18  years  Experience.  CATALOGUE  r  ree. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixvillc,  Pa. 

Largs  Slock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  dh*  r*  s!  pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford.P*. 

Bronze  and  white  iiollanb  TURK  CVS 

CHARLES  H- JACRS0H  Haop*»o»e.L»n»l«l»n*.H.»  »  I  ** 


w 


hite  Chinese  Geese,  either  sex.  f5  each.  White  Mus¬ 
covy  Ducks.  Lillie  Simmenroth.  Fr.nelnown,  N.  1. 


Have  you  any  data  concerning  the 
Farmingdale  formula  used  at  the  Long 
Island  contest?  A.  d. 

The  mixtures  used  in  the  1924-25  lay¬ 
ing  contest  at  Farmingdale  were :  Mash, 
100  lbs.  each  of  wheat  bran,  cornmeal, 
red  dog  flour,  hulled  ground  oats  and 
meat  scrap  (55  per  cent  protein)  to  each 
500  lbs.  of  which  are  added  15  lbs.  edible 
bonemeal,  10  lbs.  charcoal,  3  lbs.  fine 
salt  and  2%  ^bs.  sulphur.  The  scratch 
grain  from  November  to  April  consists 
of  200  lbs.  of  cracked  corn  and  100  lbs. 
of  wheat,  and  from  April  to  November  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  these  two 
grains. 

Beginning  with  the  first  of  December, 
1925,  1  lb.  of  semi-solid  buttermilk  was 
fed  to  each  100  birds,  this  being  mixed 
with  soaked  oats,  one  bushel  of  1,200 
birds,  and  to  this  milk  and  oat  mixture 
a  half  pint  of  cod-liver  oil  per  100  birds 
was  added. 

The  milk  and  oat  mixture  was  fed 
during  the  1924-25  contest  period,  ending 
Oct.  31,  1925,  also,  but  I  find  no  men¬ 
tion  of  cod-liver  oil  being  used  during 
that  year.  The  November  summary  re¬ 
port  for  1925  states  that,  owing  to  lack 
of  uniformity  in  maturity  and  weight  of 
the  pullets,  no  semi-solid  buttermilk  was 
fed  this  year  until  the  first  of  December, 
when  it  was  used  to  add  vitamins  to  the 
ration  and  to  maintain  good  health  and 
cut  down  mortality.  M.  b.  d. 


* 
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Read  these  letters  from  satisfied 
poultrymen  who  know  the 
profitableness  of 

LORD  FARMS 

LEGHORNS 

They  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  what  we  saf  on 
the  opposite  page 

MR.  H.  BERRY,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

200  Lord  Farms  pullets.  45  to  50  dozen  eggs  Der  week.  He  Bays,  “The 
finest  flock  of  birds  around  here.” 

MR.  GEORGE  SCHMIDT,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Averaged  162  eggs  each  for  the  year. 

MR.  W .  R.  HUGHES,  Middle  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Bought  1 ,800  chicks  and  says,  “They  beat  every  flock  of  Leghorns  around 
here  for  looks  and  eggs.” 

MR.  JOHN  POLLARD,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  21st.  46  pullets  laying  an  average  of  30  2/3  eggs  a  day.  One  day 
12  below  zero  35  large  white  eggs. 

MR.  C.  A.  DURKEE,  West  Acton,  Mass. 

193  Grade  A  pullets  stood  the  highest  in  egg  production  in  Middlesex 
County,  Mass.,  for  January  and  February.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Extension  Service. 

MR.  G.  WATKINS,  Pendleton,  S.  C. 

Pullets  began  to  lay  at  four  months  and  five  days.  Averaged  24  eggs  a 
day  in  Winter  from  34  pullets.  He  says,  “They  are  the  finest  uniform  bunch 
of  pullets.  All  same  size  and  shape  and  the  combs  all  about  the  same  size.” 
MR.  W.  VINTEEN,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

Wrote  us  March  16th.  Glad  to  report  last  year’s  chicks  good  and  strong. 
Averaged  60%  all  Winter  and  now  hitting  70%.  Booked  his  order  for  1,100 
more. 

MR.  H.  C.  PRATT,  Athol,  Mass. 

200  pullets  hatched  June  27th  averaged  62%.  He  says,  “There  are  none 
of  any  breed  in  this  town  that  can  touch  them.  They  started  in  to  lay  in 
October.  The  wise  ones  around  here,  mostly  Rhode  Island  Red  men,  told 
me  they  wouldn’t  lay  until  Spring,  but  they  passed  their  April  hatched 
chicks  like  they  were  standing  still.’’ 

MR.  C.  M.  KAISER,  Kiamesha,  N.  Y. 

Wrote  us  Dec.  11,  1925.  700  pullets,  gathered  400  eggs.  Ordered  1,000 
more. 

REV.  E.  T.  DAILEY,  Ada,  Ohio. 

Your  strain  of  Leghorns  made  good.  Three  years  since  I  first  got  eggs 
from  you.  My  flock  of  104  hens  averaged  for  the  year  1924,  198  Vi  eggs,  the 
highest  record  in  the  county.  Eggs  usually  weighed  about  27  ounces  to  the 
dozen.  Hard  to  beat. 

MR.  OLIVER  HUARD,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Got  600  chicks  last  year  from  us  and  says  he  never  saw  a  hardier, 
livelier  flock  in  his  life.  He  says  this  year  he  learned  a  lesson  that  it  pays  to 
buy  good  stock.  The  extra  few  cents  he  paid  “will  come  back  to  me,  etc.” 
MR.  WILLIAM  R.  HUGHES,  Middle  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  12,  1925.  Bought  chicks  and  never  saw  a  healthier  flock.  Getting 
330  eggs  on  an  average  a  day,  700  layers.  Hi3  neighbor  has  657  pullets  same 
age,  and  the  highest  record  up  to  date  was  172  eggs. 

MR.  D.  WALTER  LOVEJOY,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Bought  chicks  in  March.  14  Lord  Farms  pullets.  August  203,  September 
320,  October  280,  November  211,  December  203,  January  143,  February 
228,  March  318,  April  318,  May  320,  June  280,  July  280,  Total  3,111  eggs, 
average  222  eggs  each. 

MR.  JOHN  R.  RUTTER,  Riderwood,  Md. 

Bought  112  chicks  April  19th.  Reported  July  29th  110  living.  60  pullets, 
50  cockerels  and  two  died  from  accidents. 

MR.  D.  R.  PUGH,  Frankford,  Del. 

407  chicks,  raised  395,  220  pullets.  "I  can  truthfully  say  they  are  the 
nicest  I  ever  saw.” 

MR.  A.  HOADLEY,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Bought  2,050  chicks.  Commenced  to  lay  at  five  months  without  force  and 
October  4th  he  said  they  were  averaging  60%  in  egg  production.  Sold  20 
pullets  out  of  this  lot  for  $200.00. 

MR.  C.  B.  WOODFALL,  Rutland,  Vt. 

He  says,  “I  am  getting  on  an  average  better  than  26  ounces  to  the  dozen. 
Last  year  an  average  flock  of  40  laid  180  eggs  per  bird  in  eleven  months. 
One  day  37  below  zero,  37  eggs  from  40  pullets. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  our  great  1926 
catalog.  It  is  free  on  request 

67  Forest  Street 
Methuen.  Mass. 
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LORO  FORMS 


* 


Book  your  order  quick  for  these  valuable  extra-early,  business-bred  chicks.  The 
cockerels  will  reach  broiler  weight  when  prices  are  high  and  profitable — the  pullets 
will  lay  in  late  Summer  when  fresh  eggs  are  in  big  demand. 


Write  Today  for  New,  Illustrated  Catalog 

Our  modest  prices  will  interest  you.  Rosemont  Chicks  have  been  popular  with  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  for  years.  They  will  be  better  than  ever  this  season.  The  popular,  profitable  breeds: 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconns,  Giants.  Wonderful  quality — big  value — real  service. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  big  free  1926  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it. 

PLYMOUTH  BOCK  SQUAB  COMPANY 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highland*,  Massachusetts 


S/C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Tom  Barron  Strain 

Large,  healthy,  pedigreed  cockerels,  $4  and  $5  eaeh.i 
Hatching  eggs,  $7  per  hundred,  $70  per  thousand.! 
11  arcy  strain  Biack  Jersey  Giants — hatching  eggs,  i 
$5  per  setting;  chicks,  40c  each.  Julius  C.  Meyer, 
Blossom  Farm  West  Willington,  Conn. 


Poultry  Advocate  ™  fu  25c 

Our  83rd  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
2oc  today  for  12  moe.  trial  or  only  tl  for  4  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  B.  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


VAN  W  IN  KL  E’S  1973  eggs  at  N.  Y  Contest,  1926. 
BARKED  ROCKS  High  heavy  breed  hen— 270  eggs. 
Circular.  H.  VANWINKLE  Camden,  N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Direct,  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks’ Barred  Rocks.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  S.  C,  W.  Leghorns.  From  Free  range  stock. 
Prices  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD.  Boonton.  N.  J.  R.  0.  No.  1 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  While  Wyandetle  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 

W  Wyandottes.  Regal  Dorcas,  big,  husky  cock’ls,  $4. 
•  Nice  pullets,  »3.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 
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Write  today  for  my 
NEW  Bargain  Catalog  of 
Fence.  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 

Roofing  and  Paint.  Low  Factory  Prices 

j£S3L.  1  PaV  the  Fre'OM 

IlSkv,  A  M  Book  saves  you  a  lot  of  money.  Prices  rock  bot- 

tom.  Quality  &  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write. 

I  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.Pap^aQgClavaland^ 


iiliwli; 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


*‘|  Saved  2S\c  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y .  You  also  save. 

I  We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
‘  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence, Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCiE.  INDIANA 


STATION  C.M.S.C. 
BROADCASTING  our 

8th  ANNUAL  SALE  of 

LEADCLAD  ami  GALVANIZED 
METAL  ROOFING 

WIRE  FENCE— BARBED  WIRE 
POST-GATES— PAINT 

We  have  the  Quality  and  Price 
Write  Us— We  Pay  the  Freight 

CONSUMERS’  MFC.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

P,  0.  Box  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
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Down  Buys  Any 

WIJTE  Engine 


C/p  to  lO  H-P.  —  The  One-Profit 

I  Want  You  To 
Test  It  30 
AT  MY  R] 


For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  engines  which 
thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the 
most  dependable  and 
economical  in  the  world.  But  this  WITTE 
the  masterpiece  of  them  all. 
a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am 
so  proud  of  its  perfection  that  I  want  every 
farmer  to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine 
so  any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do 
almost  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  _  It’s 
economical  in  operation.  Completely  equipped 
with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up  and 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an 
IRON  CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

CTARTS  easy  in  coldest 
“  weather.  Special  pis¬ 
ton  construction  means 
more  power  for  less  fuel. 
Speed  regulator  enables 
it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heav¬ 
iest  work.  Takes  the  placs 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes  —  2  to  25  H-P. 


Special  WITTE  \ 
Features  I 

Only  6  of  the  SO  Special 
WITTE  Featiires: 

1—  Light  Weight  Yet  Durable 

2—  Valves-ln-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-011, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5 — Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition  ~  i 

6—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


Nearly  a  Y ear  To  Pay 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  Is  to  have  people  boosting  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my 
liberal  30  day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit. 
Scrap  your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 


f  On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will 

■  bC  EL  Eb  literally  pay  for  itself,  and  make  you  a  big 

■  am.  mm  mm  profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply  send 
me  your  name  and  address— a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to 
you — the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or.  if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  out 
Log  and  Tree  Saw,  S-in-1  Saw  Rig,  or  Pump  Catalogs 

CD.  M.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1896  Witt*  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
1896  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.* N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Routing  the  Rat 


PART  I 

A  Poor  Citizen. — Probably  the  Fili¬ 
pino  is  the  only  man  under  our  flag  who 
lias  a  good  word  for  the  rat.  The  Fili¬ 
pino  considers  the  rat  a  delicacy  and 
adds  him  to  the  usual  diet  of  white 
grubs  and  tropical  fruits.  There  are  not 
many  rats  around  a  Filipino  home.  The 
laboratory  uses  rats  for  experimental 
purposes,  but  other  small  animals  would 
do  just  as  well.  Children  sometimes  keep 
the  tame  white  rats  as  pets,  'but  they 
do  not  make  very  interesting  pets.  The 
rat  is  bad — bad  all  the  way  through.  He 
has  only  one  virtue  and  that  is  only 
an  accident  of  birth.  His  only  virtue  is 
his  cousin,  the  muskrat.  The  muskrat  is 
probably  ashamed  of  his  cousins,  so  he 
hides  away  in  the  swamps  and  attempts 
to  be  mistaken  for  a  fish  or  some  other 
respectable  species. 

Win  ere  Rats  Come  From. — It  is  said 
that  man  originated  in  the  great  Mongo¬ 
lian  desert — and  the  rat  came  from  there 
too.  Within  historical  times,  the  rat  has 
migrated  towards  the  west.  At  the  time 
of  the  Hanoverian  monarchy  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1727  the  brown  rat  had  already 
invaded  Europe  and  established  itself 
in  England.  In  1776  the  first  rats  in 
America  heard  the  ringing  of  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Bell.  Since  then  they  have  been 
moving  westward.  Possibly  they  will 
soon  invade  Florida  in  vast  numbers — 
for  they  seem  as  readily  influenced  by 
real  estate  advertisements  as  do  the  oth¬ 
er  half  of  the  population.  Rats  come  in 
on  every  ship,  and  they  travel  on  freight 
trains.  As  man  takes  to  the  air,  so  will 
rats,  and  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  we  will 
have  to  design  rat-proof  dirigibles  and 
airplanes. 

Species  and  Prevalence. — There  are 
black  rats,  and  there  are  the  small  '‘Alex¬ 
andrian”  roof  rats — but  by  far  the  most 
numerous  rats  in  the  world  are  the 
brown  or  “Norway”  rats.  Just  why  these 
pests  have  been  given  a  Nordic  name 
is  not  quite  clear,  but  possibly  some 
kind-hearted  nature  lover  wanted  to  give 
the  rat  one  redeeming  feature,  so  he 
called  it  a  Scandinavian.  This  brown  rat 
is  called  the  barn  rat,  the  sewer  rat,  the 
wharf  rat,  gray  rat — in  general  just 
“rat.”  Estimates  based  on  trapping  and 
extermination  campaigns  show  that 
there  is  at  least  one  rat  for  every  per¬ 
son  in  'the  United  States.  On  practical¬ 
ly  every  farm  there  are  about  four  or  five 
rats  for  each  person  and  in  grain  re¬ 
gions,  probably  10  or  more  rats  per  per¬ 
son.  That  means  over  110.000.000  rats  in 
the  United  States.  It  costs  no  less  than 
$2  per  year  to  keep  each  rat,  so  that 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  per  year 
may  be  taken  as  an  estimate  of  rat  dam¬ 
age  in  this  country. 

Destructiveness. — A  list  of  articles 
damaged  by  rats  could  not  be  made,  but 
in  general  they  eat  and  destroy  all  kinds 
of  grain,  eggs  and  poultry — especially 
young  chicks,  all  wild  birds  with  the  eggs 
and  young,  fruits  and  vegetables,  flow¬ 
ers,  bulbs,  shrubbery,  all  sorts  of  staples 
in  hags  and  boxes,  all  food  products  in 
pantries  and  groceries,  meats,  bakery 
products,  and  in  general  everything  that 
man  or  animal  can  eat.  In  addition  to 
foods  they  destroy  leather  and  leather- 
goods,  books,  papers,  clothing,  fabrics, 
and  they  gnaw  insulation  off  electrical 
wires,  chew  into  lead  pipe — causing  leaks 
—they  gnaw  through  wood,  and  even 
through  brick  walls.  The  English  Plague 
Commission  says  the  Norway  rat  can 
even  gnaw  through  concrete.  The  rat  is 
a  menace  to  public  health.  The  great  bu¬ 
bonic  plague  of  Europe  was  transmitted 
by  rats — by  the  fleas  on  the  rats.  Look¬ 
ing  at  some  of  the  medieval  etchings  of 
the  terrible  plagues  shows  the  rat  al¬ 
ways  in  evidence.  In  recent  centuries  it  is 
estimated  that  millions  of  lives  were  lost, 
due  to  bubonic  plague,  and  today  in 
many  countries  plague  exists.  Rats  have 
intestinal  parasites  that  are  transmitted 
to  man,  and  the  trichina  worm  of  pork 
is  due  to  hogs  eating  rats  having  trichin¬ 
osis.  Of  all  disease-bearing  parasites  the 
rat  stands  supreme  in  the  cost  its  pres¬ 


ence  has  entailed  upon  mankind  in  toll 
of  lives  and  money. 

Habits. — In  order  to  combat  the  rat 
it  is  necessary  to  know  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  about  its  habits.  The  rat  lives  with 
man  and  carefully  studies  man’s  habits. 
This  remarkable  adaptation  has  enabled 
the  rat — a  wild  animal — to  live  with 
man  under  all  conditions  and  to  prey  up¬ 
on  man — without  man  being  aware  of 
the  actual  damage.  And  when  man  is 
aware — what  can  be  do?  The  rat  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  emergencies  and  the  rat 
wins.  Mrs.  Rat  has  a  family  when  about 
six  months  old.  She  has  about  eight 
babies.  Usually  three  or  four  die  before 
the  litter  is  three  months  old.  She  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  youngsters  three  or  five 
times  a  year.  If  conditions  are  favorable 
— as  in  Florida —  she  may  breed  every 
month  and  produce  about  100  off¬ 
spring  a  year.  Of  the  100  born,  about 
45  will  live  to  produce  rats,  so  Mrs. 
Rat  becomes  a  great-grandmother  before 
a  year  has  passed.  Her  progeny  are  so 
numerous  it  would  take  a  mathematician 
to  count  them.  c.  w.  winchell. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

List  of  Contributors 

*  Marks  the  name  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York. — Chas.  Mohr  (12),  Lucille  Free- 
mantle,  Ellen  Richard  (18),  Molly  Kahaner, 
Margaret  Hovan  (9),  Anna  Hovan,  Mildred 
Lamb  (11),  Elsie  Hilpertshauser  (12),  Wad- 
die  Kick,  Beatrice  Grusie  (9),  Helen  Kiers- 
novski  (12),  Paul  Holton  (15),  Kathryn  Bac¬ 
kus  (13),  Barbara  Francis  (15),  Anna  Levine 

(9) ,  Williard  Wehurst  (8),  Leonard  Kapner 

(12) ,  Clara  Kapner,  Marie  McIntosh,  Clark 
Miner  (10),  Winifred  Morris  (15),  Linda 
Banke,  Ethel  Lobdell  (9),  ‘Ruth  Watts  (18). 
‘Mary  Blair  (13),  Barbara  Morse  (11),  Celes- 
tine  Bapst  (17),  Myra  Meheel  (9),  Robin  Pal¬ 
mer  (16).  Iva  Chapman  (12),  ‘Ruth  Jenkins 

(10) ,  Robert  Smith,  Madeline  Buck  (14), 
Beatrice  Buck  (9),  Franklin  Wellington  (15), 
Margaret  Petro  (12),  Madeline  Plunkett,  Es¬ 
ther  Quayle  (13),  ‘William  Scislowski  (14), 
Anna  Scislowski,  Merle  Scriven  (15),  ‘Julia 
Danforth  (14),  ‘Edna  Koenig  (10),  ‘Margaret 
Gippert  (15),  ‘Jessie  Scanlon  (15),  Helen 
Houghtaling  (13),  Catherine  Minekler,  ‘Arnold 
Nicholson  (12),  ‘Alice  Ebert  (9),  Mary  Har¬ 
rison,  ‘Frances  Wisniewska,  Mary  Hart  (14), 
Lewis  Pond  (11),  Frances  Booth  (14),  ‘Louise 
Wiederhold  (15),  ‘Helen  Bingman  (11),  Myrtis 
Snyder,  Bessie  Shanon  (12),  Leonora  Strouse, 
Celia  Fox  (15),  Hermie  Fox  (12),  ‘Ellen  Lead¬ 
er  (8),  ‘Prances  Hofman  (10),  ‘Mary  Truska- 
laski  (15),  Josephine  Truskalaski  (12),  ‘Roy 
Bergman  (14),  ‘Alice  Hawkins  (12). 

Pennsylvania. — Thelma  Millar  (1,4) ,  Irma 
Smith  (9),  Melvin  Morris  (7),  Bertha  Lewis  (14), 
Melba  Hall  (12),  Victor  Hall  (9),  May  Ta- 
liach,  Lillian  Torrence,  Edna  Hower  (14), 
Clair  Beers  (11),  Evan  Beers  (13),  Sophia 
Biles  (11),  ‘Elizabeth  Hay  (13),  ‘Edna  Rose 
(15),  ‘Harlan  Ross  (8),  ‘Evelyn  Hay  (16), 
Romayne  Kauffman,  Miriam  Herr  (13),  ‘Es¬ 
ther  Herr  (16),  “"‘Miriam  Kaehel  (16),  Mar¬ 
tha  Horst,  Louise  Canon  (11),  Bertha  Lewis 
(14),  ‘Franklin  Kohler  (15),  Helen  Clapper 

(14) . 

New  Jersey. — Alma  Scliurmer  (13),  Edith 
Rhinesmith  (10),  Leslie  Rhinesmith  (6), 
Robert  Rhinesmith  (9),  ‘Amy  Rhinesmith(13), 
Elinor  Davis  (10),  Fern  Steward  (13),  Anna 
Peterson,  Mary  Bekes  (10),  Edward  Kutik  (9), 
A  F'arm  Girl  (16),  Mary  Betza  (11),  Stella 
Kosietowska  (10),  ‘Thelma  Howell  (12), 
‘Kathryn  Sampolis  (11),  Kathryn  Rice,  ‘Har¬ 
old  Deveney  (15),  Josephine  Slonienski  (14). 

New  Hampshire. — Clarice  Prescott  (12), 
Hilkka  Wilson  (13),  Ruth  Paige  (11),  ‘Lilian 
Dawson  (12),  Rachel  Caughy  (12),  Carrie 
Boutw'ell  (18),  ‘Earl  Anderson  (19),  Charles 
Symonds  (10). 

Massachusetts. — Mary  Fermoyle  (11),  Helen 
Fermoyll,  Marion  Bishop  (13),  Anna  Krasuosel- 
sk.v  (11),  ‘Charlatte  Carruthers  (11),  Marion 
Stafford  (11),  Frances  Bloxheim  (12). 

Connecticut,: — Gertrude  Stephenson,  George 
Bridge,  ‘Albert  Kirk  (17),  Elizabeth  Denfiis, 
Ruth  Eckert  (11),  Elsie  Gasparino  (14).  Vel¬ 
ma  Sayball  (10),  Laura  Brax  (12),  Gladys 
Lowman. 

Vermont. — Grace  Downward  (16).  Leighton 
Downward  (15),  Beatrice  Downward  (4),  Eu¬ 
nice  Carter  (10),  Virginia  Carter  (11). 

Maine, — Myrtle  Hemenway,  Rebecca  Spencer 

(15) ,  Gladys  Staekpole  (10). 

Delaware. — Blanche  Henry,  Myrtle  Henry, 
Ethel  Clark  (11),  Margaret  Bartels  (9),  Beat¬ 
rice  Moore  (15),  Catherine  Lynch. 

Ohio.— Helen  Wilson  (11).  Elsie  Sergeveff 
(14),  Fred  Hadloek  (12),  Nellie  Barnes. 

Indiana. — Beulah  McIntyre  (12). 

Michigan. — ‘Lilian  Kent  (17). 

Rhode  Island. — ‘George  Davis  (12),  Elvira 
Scorpu  (14),  Eleanor  House  (11),  Alice  Browa 

(13) . 

Colorado. — Helen  Hughey,  Florence  Swan 
(13). 

Illinois. — ‘Sarah  Graham  (11). 

Virginia. — Matilda  Bayly  (10),  Ada  Mills 

(12) ,  Evelyn  Elswick  (12). 

Maryland. — ‘Mary  Fisher  (13),  Lena  Custer 

(11) ,  Gladys  Daylioof  (13).  ‘Charlotte  James 

(13) . 

Florida. — Robert  Poor  (11). 

North  Carolina, — Rebecca  Franklin  (9). 


Mortgage  Sale 

Where  property  is  sold  in  the  fore¬ 
closure  of  a  mortgage,  how  long  does  the 
owner  have  within  which  to  redeem  it? 
How  long  can  he  remain  in  possession 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  State? 

(New  York.  g.  b.  s. 

When  property  is  sold  by  virtue  of  a : 
decree  of  foreclosure  and  sale,  and  deed 
is  given,  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  im¬ 
mediate  possession,  and  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  period  of  redemption,  n.  t. 
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This  Ohio  farmer  inherited  the 
“BalhBand”  habit 

“Ball-Band”  Rubber  and  Woolen  Footwear  is  an  institu¬ 
tion  in  our  family.  My  father  has  always  worn  it  and  so 
have  I.  I  am  no  lightweight  and  am  as  hard  on  footwear 
as  anyone  I  know.  I  raise  tobacco  and  do  general  farm 
work  including  the  milking  of  seven  head  of  cows.  This 
takes  me  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  over  all  kinds  of 
going  underfoot.  Never  yet  has  my  “Ball-Band”  footwear 
failed  me  and  I  don’t  ever  expect  it  to.  That’s  why  I  will 
always  buy  by  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark. 

Esta  KrulJ,  New  Lebanon,  Ohio 


What  one  of  the  biggest  stockmen 
in  Illinois  says 

Stock  farming  puts  heavy  demand  on  rubbers.  We  farm 
over  1,000  acres  and  work  seven  or  eight  men  the  year 
round.  We  feed  as  high  as  200  head  of  cattle,  800  hogs, 
4,000  sheep  and  once  had  10,000  head  of  geese.  We’ve 
got  to  have  good  boots  and  rubbers  for  this  work  and 
“Ball-Band”  fills  the  bill  and  has  been  filling  it  for  as  long 
as  I  can  remember.  I  wouldn’t  have  any  other  kind  of 
rubbers  than  those  with  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark. 

Homer  Crawford,  Potomac,  Illinois 


What  Is  the  Biggest 
Worth  a  Farmer 


Money’s 

Buys? 


^  These  letters  indicate  that  “ Ball-Band ” 
Rubber  Footwear  would  get  a  flood  of  votes 
from  the  ten  million  folks  ivho  wear  it 


“Easy  come,  easy  go”  does  not  happen  on  the  farm. 
Farm  dollars  are  stubborn.  They  come  hard  and  they 
must  go  farther  in  buying. 

Folks  who  do  hard,  heavy  work  are  not  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  bargain  talk  or  cheap  price  offers.  Nor  are  they 
much  inclined  to  praise.  Yet  ask  any  neighbor  who 
wears  Ball-Band  Footwear  how  well  it  serves  him  and 
you  will  hear  him  answer  with  the  same  genuine,  hearty 
praise  you  find  in  the  letters  on  this  page.  For 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  gives  its  wearers  not 
only  long  service,  but  also  real  'protection  against  Winter. 
Warm  feet  in  cold  weather;  dry  feet  in  wet  weather; 
feet  strongly-shod  against  rough  going,  are  health  itself 
to  the  man  who  has  stock  to  raise,  cows  to  tend,  and 
a  farm  to  keep  going. 

When  a  farmer  buys  rubber  footwear  he  expects  to 
get  comfort  and  protection  for  his  feet.  Snow  is  cold 
and  ice  is  hard  and  mud  is  wet  and  slush  is  chilling, 
and  leaky,  broken  or  bad  fitting  footwear  is  almost 
worse  than  none  at  all. 

Foot  protection  is  what  the  Red  Ball 
Trade  Mark  means 

Ten  million  people  have  learned  from  experience  that 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  gives  them  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  pay  for.  The  Red  Ball,  the  “Ball -Band” 
Trade  Mark,  comes  close  to  being  the  biggest  money’s 
worth  they  buy. 

When  you  buy  “Ball -Band”  Boots  or  Arctics  you 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  “picking  out  a  good  pair.” 
“Ball-Band”  Rubber  Footwear  is  uniformly  good.  If 
that  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  is  there,  satisfaction  is  there, 
more  days’  wear  is  there.  You  will  get  the  same  sort  of 
long,  steady  service  that  the  men  who  wrote  the  let¬ 
ters  do  and  knew  they  were  getting  when  they  bought. 


BALL -BAND 

Rubber  &  Woolen 

FOOTWEAR 


Look for  the 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  RED  BALL 

“More  Days  Wear” 

If  the  stores  where  you  usually  buy  do 
not  sell  “Ball- Band”  Rubber  and 
Woolen  Footwear,  write  us.  We  will 
send  you  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  can 
supply  you.  Our  free  booklet,  “More 
Days  Wear,”  shows  many  kinds  of 
Boots,  Arctics,  Light  Rubbers, Galoshes, 

Work  Shoes,  Sport  Shoes,  Wool  Boots 
and  Socks — something  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family. 


We  make  nothing  but  footwear  MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.  “The  House  That  Pays 

and  we  know  how  ,  333  WATER  STREET,  MISHAWAKA,  IND.  Millions  for  Quality ” 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  wish  that  every  bank  in  the  United 
States  might  subscribe  for  your  paper, 
if  only  for  Publisher’s  Desk.  If  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  therein  was  in  turn 
passed  on  to  its  customers  it  would  save 
them  from  being  cheated  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  Long  life  to  you. 
Massachusetts.  a.  j.  h. 

The  approval  of  bankers  on  financial 
matters  is  encouraging,  but  with  the 
farmer  it  all  depends  on  correct  informa¬ 
tion.  Given  this  the  farmer’s  judgment 
is  sound  in  investments  as  well  as  on 
other  matters.  It  is  false  information 
that  “gets”  him. 

The  evidences  of  improvement  of  trans¬ 
portation  in  small  farm  shipments  was 
the  most  encouraging  feature  of  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  experience  during  1925. 
Our  claims  for  the  year  were  much  less 
than  in  past  years.  The  companies  have 
rejected  egg  cases  with  second-hand 
fillers,  and  insisted  generally  on  care  in 
packing  in  all  lines.  They  have  reduced 
complaints  and  been  more  prompt  in  set¬ 
tlement  of  just  claims.  During  the  whole 
year  we  have  had  only  145  claims,  total¬ 
ing  $3,883.85,  and  collected  107,  totaling 
$1,983.30.  Other  claims  numbered  2,0S1, 
amounting  to  $61,OS8.39.  We  settled 
1,436,  totaling  $56,323.09.  The  claims 
varied  from  $1  to  $4,180. 

Wie  published  377  items  during  the 
year  for  the  information  of  patrons,  and 
answered  many  thousands  of  questions 
by  mail,  largely  on  ratings  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  various  concerns  and  houses, 
and  an  endless  variety  of  other  questions. 
We  do  not  adjust  every  dispute  nor  col¬ 
lect  every  claim,  but  the  nature  of  our 
work  is  now  generally  recognized  and 
the  purpose  of  it  fully  appreciated  by  the 
best  homes.  We  are  not  particularly  in 
favor  with  deadbeats  or  all-around 
crooks,  and  to  be  entirely  frank,  we  hope 
to  merit  their  hatred. 

The  collections  in  dollars  and  cents 
represent  only  a  small  and  incidental 
part  of  what  we  aim  to  accomplish.  If 
any  part  of  the  improvement  in  trans¬ 
portation  is  due  to  the  work  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  far  beyond  us  and  our  friends 
it  reaches.  How  far  we  have  deterred 
crooks  no  one  can  say — probably  not 
much-— but  the  warnings  against  them 
must  have  saved  much  loss  in  particular 
cases,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  many  trust¬ 
ing  people  to  the  schemes  of  fakers  and 
swindlers  generally.  Habits  of  prudence 
are  acquired  as  well  as  habits  of  folly. 
There  are  no  conditions  attached  to  this 
service.  We  do  not  even  limit  it  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  are  glad  to  do  a  service 
for  any  farmer,  and  the  more  he  needs  it 
the*greater  the  pleasure.  Our  compensa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  satisfaction  to  ourselves 
and  in  the  approval  of  our  friends,  with¬ 
out  whom  our  best  efforts  would  be  void 
of  results.  The  cash  records  for  15  years 
is  as  follows : 

1910 —  400  claims  collected,  $  9.665.45 
3911—  539 

1912—  558 

1913—  743 

1914—  800 

1915—  921 

1916— 1,192 

1917— 1,630 

1918— 2,232 

1919— 2.596 

1920— 2,493 

1921— 1,584 

1922— 1,479 

1923— 2,246 

1924— 1,588 

1925— 1,436 

22,347 

After  reading  Publisher’s  Desk  for 
four  years  my  father  and  I  let  a  real 
estati  shark  swindle  us  out  of  our  farm. 
Wte  wanted  to  sell  our  farm  very  much 
last  Spring  and  we  advertised  it.  This 
real  estate  man,  Claude  Haines,  Schen¬ 
ectady,  N.  Y.,  saw  it  and  came  to  us 
with  a  trade  deal  for  city  property  which 
he  misrepresented  as  being  worth  $7,500, 
which  was  $3,500  too  much,  and  also  as 
belonging  to  another  man.  We  saw  him 
sell  our  stock  and  tools  for  about  $1,300. 
We  could  not  sell  the  city  property  for 
the  mortgage,  and  Mr.  Haines  took  it 
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12,110.63 

10.926.51 

10.112.91 
10,665.50 
13,021.12 

18.131.54 
23,961.21 

37.425.54 
44,684.29 
45,592.74 
45,S04.23 
62,549.60 

79.138.91 
52,753.39 
56,323.09 


$532,966.66 


away  from  us.  Now  lie  has  traded  it 
for  another  farm,  getting  $9,000  for  it 
this  time.  His  deals  all  seem  to  be  legal 
but  there  should  be  some  way  to  stop 
such  swindlers.  If  there  were  more  pa¬ 
pers  like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  perhaps  such 
men  as  Haines  would  be  fewer.  a.  n. 

New  York. 

While  this  subscriber  recognizes  he 
was  himself  to  blame  in  not  investigating 
the  value  of  the  property,  his  story  il¬ 
lustrates  the  tricks  of  the  real  estate 
sharper.  Claude  A.  Haines  was  a 
licensed  real  estate  agent  up  to  July  31, 
1925,  and  he  has  failed  to  apply  for  re¬ 
newal. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  information  of  a 
firm  whose  advertisement  I  answered  in 
the  Middletown  Press.  It  was  for  wo¬ 
men  to  address  envelopes  and  send  out 
circulars  that  the  firm  sent,  and  would 
give  one  cent  apiece,  $1  per  100,  and 
they  wished  one  to  get  a  certain  make 
of  fountain  pen,  $1.65.  They  .paid  those 
that  worked  for  them  once  a  week,  and 
would  send  a  check  out  every  Saturday. 
I  wrote  to  them.  I  got  a  good  answer, 
but  they  were  anxious  for  me  to  send 
for  the  pen.  I  feel  that  it  may  be  a 
trick  to  get  money.  The  company’s  name 
is  Alfa  Sales  Co.,  95  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Of  course  if  this  company  is  good 
and  upright  I  surely  would  like  to  work 
for  them,  as  I  -would  like  to  do  some 
home  work.  With  the  nice  letter  they 
wrote,  I  cannot  think  but  that  they  are 
all  right,  but  think  I  shall  know  if  I 
write  to  you.  A.  E.  G. 

Connecticut. 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  work- 
at-home  schemes.  The  Alfa  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  has  no  intention  of  paying  a  dollar 
a  hundred  for  addressing  circulars.  The 
company  could  get  circulars  addressed 
here  in  New  York  City  at  about  25  cents 
a  hundred.  Alfa  Sales  Company  want 
to  sell  a  cheap  fountain  pen  for  more 
than  it  is  worth.  Low  priced  fountain 
pens  are  a  bad  buy  at  best — the  higher- 
priced  ones  give  better  value  for  the 
money. 

The  Michigan  Artificial  Ice  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  are  going  to  build  a  cold 
storage  plant  in  Germantown.  There 
has  been  a  man  around  to  the  fruit 
growers  in  this  vicinity  (and  also  to  me) 
selling  stock.  I  would  like  to  have  your 
advice,  if  this  would  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  The  stock  costs  $125  a  share, 
$100  preferred  stock  and  $25  common, 
at  8  per  cent  on  $125.  G.  M. 

(New  York. 

Our  advice  to  the  farmers  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is,  if  they  want  a  cold  storage 
house  build  it  themselves.  Michigan  Ar¬ 
tificial  Ice  Company  is  not  rated  in 
Bradstreet  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to 
assume  the  company  has  little  financial 
responsibility.  The  proposition  would 
seem  to  be  a  revival  of  the  “creamery 
shark”  scheme  of  30  years  ago.  Leave  it 
alone ! ! 

I  just  finished  my  first  copy  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  find  it  to  be  a  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  paper,  especially  the 
Publisher’s  Desk,  to  which  I  will  now 
appeal  for  advice.  In  July  I  decided  to 
take  a  correspondence  course  in  illustrat¬ 
ing,  so  I  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Washington  School  of  Art  and  Cartoon¬ 
ing,  promising  to  pay  $5  down  and  $5 
monthly  until  the  entire  course  of  $60 
was  paid.  I  made  three  payments  and 
then  decided  to  drop  the  course,  so  I  sent 
the  next  lesson  back  to  them  without 
being  opened.  Now  they  have  stopped 
sending  me  the  lessons,  but  almost  every 
week  I  receive  from  them  a  letter  stating 
that  I  am  to  pay  the  balance  of  $45  due 
to  them.  In  the  last  letter  they  threat¬ 
ened  to  hand  the  bill  over  to  'the  Capital 
Collection  Agency  for  legal  collection. 
Can  they  force  me  into  paying  them  the 
full  amount  of  the  course  when  I  am  not 
getting  the  lessons  any  more? 

Pennsylvania.  mbs.  m.  y. 

The  above  is  a  very  familiar  story  from 
those  who  have  signed  for  correspondence 
school  courses.  After  receiving  a  few 
lessons  the  student  drops  the  course. 
Then  the  threatening  letters  start  to 
frighten  the  student  into  paying  the  full 
amount  of  the  course.  If  the  promoter 
gets  the  money  he  isn’t  concerned 
whether  the  course  is  of  any  value  to  the 
student  or  not.  The  claim  that  such  sub¬ 
jects  can  be  taught  by  mail  is  preposter¬ 
ous,  and  we  doubt  a  claim  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  be  legally  collected.  The 
policy  of  this  class  of  houses  is  to  fright¬ 
en  the  individual  into  paying. 


Don't  Forget  Better  Farm  Equipment  Week , 
March  IS  to  20.  See  the  John  Deere  Quality 
Line  on  Display  at  Your  Dealer's . 

y/AVV  . — 
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Give  Y  our  Crops  the  Benefit 
of  Good  Disking 

Along  with  soil  fertility,  accurate  planting  and 
proper  cultivation  as  factors  in  stimulating  increased 
crop  production  is  that  of  thorough  disking  before 
and  after  plowing. 

John  Deere  Model  L 
Tractor  Disk  Harrow 


by  reason  of  exclusive  features 
of  construction,  penetrates  and 
pulverizes  its  full  width  under 
any  field  condition.  It  works  the 
soil  twice  in  each  trip  over  the 
field.  The  John  Deere  Automatic 
Yielding  Lock  Coupling  causes 
the  rear  disks  to  cut  out  the  ridges 
left  by  the  front  disks. 

Independent  control  of  the 
gangs  permits  the  setting  of  either 
front  or  rear  disks  from  straight 


line  to  any  working  angie,  with¬ 
out  stopping  or  backing  the  outfit. 

Pressure  on  front  disks  is  in¬ 
stantly  regulated  by  hand  crank 
controlling  powerful  pressure 
spring  and  pivoted  yoke  through 
which  the  drawbars  pass. 

The  Model  L  Harrow  has  the 
necessary  weight,  the  correct 
hitch,  and  the  flexibility  to  make 
it  penetrate  and  do  good  work  in 
any  field  condition. 


Know  the  satisfaction  of  correct  seed-bed-making  with  ths 
Model  L.  Write  for  free  literature  describing  this  harrow. 
Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  ask  for  folder  LO-S37. 


JOHN*  DEERE 


"‘Jfie  C aft er*J fiat  DoesJ/bt  Clog” 


THE  light-running  Papec  is  just  the  Cut¬ 
ter  for  home  and  neighborhood  filling. 

It  requires  less  help  and  less  power  than 
any  other  cutter  of  equal  capacity. 

The  entire  feeding  mechanism  is  now  so  nearly  human  in  action 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table.  Given  suit¬ 
able  power,  the  Papec  never  clogs  under  any  load  or  any  silo. 

Simple,  rugged  construction  assures  long  life  with  few  repairs. 
Many  are  giving  good  service  after  ten  years’  heavy  use. 
Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at  and  adjust.  There  are  no  wor¬ 
ries  and  no  delays  when  you  get  a  Papec  on  the  job.  Built  by 
men  who  have  specialized  in  Papec  construction  for  25  years. 

Our  1926  Catalog  describes  four  sizes  of  Papec  Cutters  and 
shows  how  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two  seasons. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.Y. 

Over  50  ‘Distributing  Centers 


c 'Assure  ‘Prompt  Service 


AH 


PAPEC 


do* 
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Ybur  Neighbor  Has  One  -  Ask  Him’ 


When  the  law  finds  an  insane  person, 
it  puts  him  in  the  asylum — providing  he 
isn’t  driving  an  automobile. — Kent 
(Wash)  Advertiser. 


Sl>- 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

Write  for  Winter  Price  and  Discount.  Save  Money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


I  Offer  Good  Alfalfa  in  Gar  Lots AT  A  pricenable 

I.  C.  HAWKINS,  144  South  WestiSt.,  SYRACUSE,  N  Y. 


FARM  OF  SO  ACRES 

Very  fine:  large  road  front;  12-room  house;  barn 
and  other  buildings;  large  chicken  house:  4  miles 
from  Paterson.  Also  Newark  and  New  York  mar¬ 
kets  near  by,  Write  me  for  other  farms.  Address 

G.  W.  WINTERS  R.  0.  1  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTEI>— Short  course  graduate  with  dairy 
farm  experience  for  cow-testing  association 
supervisor.  Address  EXTENSION  SERVICE, 
State  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — March  1,  one  married,  one  single; 

general  farm  hand;  good  living  conditions; 
6tate  wages  expected  and  full  information  in 
first  letter.  BOX  30,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  married  poultryman  wanted  on 
poultry  farm  located  in  New  Jersey,  and 
using  most  modern  methods;  must  thoroughly 
understand  brooding  of  young  stock,  and  be  a 
willing  worker:  use  of  new  unfurnished  cot¬ 
tage  of  four  rooms;  state  salary,  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  number  of  children,  if  any.  ARTHUR 
M.  KRAUS,  1482  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  half  share 

basis  and  10  per  cent  net  proceeds  half  in¬ 
crease  in  herd;  134  acres,  smooth,  level,  first- 
class  state  cultivation;  truck  gardening,  dairy¬ 
ing,  general  farming;  stocked,  equipped  with 
machinery;  half  mile  good  school  and  cream¬ 
ery;  good  house,  pleasant  place;  your  age, 
children,  habits,  reference;  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER  7997, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPT.,  Betchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  married  man  to  take  charge  of 
small  place  near  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  four-room 
cottage  with  running  water  and  bath;  one  cow 
and  two  horses  and  poultry,  also  work  about 
place  and  in  garden.  ADVERTISER  7990,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  one-man  poultry  plant,  100  miles  from 
New  York;  state  age,  married  or  single, 
length  of  time  in  last  position,  and  if  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed;  give  full  particulars  as  to  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  7989,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PARMER,  married,  February  1;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  practical  farmer  for  farm  adjoin¬ 
ing  gentleman’s  country  place,  in  New  Jersey, 
on  State  highway;  steady  position,  with  cot¬ 
tage  and  wages;  in  replying  please  state  age, 
experience,  nationality,  references  and  wages 
desired.  Address  OWNER,  34  East  68th  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Farm-hand  who  understands  fruits. 

Address  ADVERTISER  8027,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorekr. 


WANTED — Reliable  middle-aged  man  on  small 
farm.  ELIZABETH  EARL1N,  Browns  Mills, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  man  on  poultry 
farm;  steady  emplayment;  handy  with  tools 
preferred ;  particulars  and  wages  in  first  letter. 
CREAM  HOLLOW  FARM,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


MARRIED  man  on  Guernsey  farm;  wife  to  as¬ 
sist  with  housework;  wages  $70  month,  board 
and  lodging  at  start;  increase  or  partnership 
later.  B.  A.  HURLEY,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  on  farm  in  Ohio,  two  in  fam¬ 
ily;  must  be  neat,  good  cook;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  age  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
8033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  who  is  conscientious 
and  efficient,  to  run  a  300-quart  milk  route  and 
help  in  miJk-room;  state  wages  in  first  letter. 
GREENWOOD  DAIRY  FARM.  Hulmeville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  man,  experienced,  strong  for  general 
farm  work,  must  be  good  milker  and  worker; 
$45  now,  after  April  1,  $55  the  year  around 
and  board;  state  age  and  qualifications.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAVE  good  proposition  for  man  and  wife  who 
know  the  poultry  business;  have  60  acres  of 
land,  fairly  stocked,  on  one  of  the  main  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  paved  highways;  am  desirous  of  get¬ 
ting  in  the  poultry  business  in  a  big  way;  must 
have  real  partners;  will  go  the  limit  with  right 
people;  can  give  best  of  reference  and  expect 
to  receive  same;  don’t  pass  this  up  if  you  are 
looking  for  opportunity.  POULTRYMAN,  206 
E.  Market  Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Assistant  general  farmer  and  gar¬ 
dener;  married,  no  children;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  furnished  four- room  and  bath  modern 
apartment;  electricity,  fuel,  eggs,  milk  and 
vegetables:  $75  per  month;  estate  on  sound; 
reply  stating  experience  and  abilities,  sending 
copies  of  references.  LOUIS  F.  GEISSLER, 
Nortbport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Northport 
533. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife,  capable  and  execu¬ 
tive,  boys’  school;  farm  work  and  cooking; 
no  children  or  tobacco;  salary  $150  per  month 
and  maintenance.  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. 


WANTED — For  small  farm  in  Connecticut,  work¬ 
ing  farmer,  single;  must  understand  fruits, 
care  of  animals,  chickens  and  ducks;  willing 
to  turn  his  hand  to  anything;  must  he  able  to 
drive  car  and  tractor;  permanent  job,  good 
wages  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER  8049,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARE  there  anywhere,  two  plain  quiet  women, 
country  bred  preferred,  for  kitchen  and  sec¬ 
ond  work  in  a  pleasant  Christian  home  on  Long 
Island?  Experience  not  necessary  if  ready  to 
learn,  but  must  be  good-natured,  clean  and 
willing;  state  age,  nationality,  reference,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  8010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman  wanted,  $40  per 
month,  with  good  board;  steady  position; 
state  full  particulars.  FOX  POULTRY  FARM, 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 


CLEAN,  dry-hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy;  15 
cows;  wages  $60,  maintenance;  age,  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORK,  no  laundry,  no  cooking;  good 
home.  KAY,  1979  E.  Second  St..  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  herdsman,  dairyman,  ex¬ 
perienced,  reliable;  prefer  married  man  with 
or  without  help;  eonsider  single  man;  wages 
expected.  BROOKFIELD  FARMS,  Hanover,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  commercial  farm;  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  married,  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
7926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Positions  for  graduates  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  F'arm  School,  Farm  School,  Pa. ;  these 
are  young  men,  single,  well-trained  in  practical 
farm  work,  including  the  handling  of  teams, 
farm  machinery,  tractors;  some  have  specialized 
in  dairy,  creamery,  poultry,  orchard,  market 
garden,  nursery  and  landscape  gardening;  we 
have  good  men  for  practical  openings.  THE 
NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  25,  unusually  strong 
perfect  health;  clean,  quick,  anxious  to  learn, 
desires  position  as  an  assistant  on  a  large 
poultry  plant;  five  years  experience  on  a  small 
poultry  farm;  chauffeur,  does  own  repairs;  ref¬ 
erences;  please  state  salary.  D.  MUNOZ, 
Purchase,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  40,  single,  reliable, 
willing  worker;  experienced;  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  8025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  American,  with  thorough 
scientific  training  and  lifetime  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  will  be  open  for  position  about  March 
1 ;  can  produce  results  in  all  branches  of  mod¬ 
ern  farming.  ADVERTISER  8029,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION — Wanted  as  caretaker  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  manager  on  general  farm;  married, 
age  40,  small  family;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  milker  with  small  herd;  A-l 
reference.  E.  F.  FERNS,  286  Market  St.. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  farmer  and  son  sold  farm,  want 
position,  farm  superintendent  or  foreman 
fruit  or  dairy;  life  experience,  understands  all 
farm  machinery,  tractors  and  sprayers;  avail¬ 
able  February.  R.  1,  BOX  78,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  single,  American  German,  with  boy 
seven,  wants  charge  of  farm;  will  give  good 
results  of  stock,  chickens  and  crops.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  wishes  position  as  care¬ 
taker  or  working  foreman  on  country  estate; 
life  experience  purebred  tattle,  horses,  garden¬ 
er  and  buttermaker;  wife  will  board  the  men; 
one  child,  age  nine.  AD\  ERTISER  8034,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman,  experienced 
in  all  branches;  two  years  at  last  place; 
best  of  references;  Holsteins  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  8035,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  better  position  by 
March  or  Ajjril,  to  take  charge  private  estate; 
life  experience,  age  32,  married,  one  small 
child;  references.  ADVERTISER  8036,  caro 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH  school  graduate,  21,  good  habits,  desires 
farm  position  February  1;  four  years’  ex 
perience  at  general  and  dairy  farming;  drives 
car;  state  particulars  and  county.  WALTER 
SNEL,  Butler,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position  on  private  estate;  married, 
age  37;  life  experienced  farmer,  gardening, 
also  drive  automobile,  tractors  and  make  re¬ 
pairs  on  same;  wife  experienced  laundress,  will¬ 
ing  to  assist  in  house  or  hoard  help;  two  hoys, 
age  12  and  15;  A-l  reference;  14  years  one 
place,  5  years  in  last  place.  VICTOR  WAGEN- 
HOFFER,  P.  O.  Box  8A,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  estate  fore¬ 
man,  28,  agricultural  college  graduate;  de¬ 
veloper  of  one  of  show  places  of  the  Hudson; 
England,  New  York  and  Florida  gardening  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  S038,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  Swiss,  55,  experienced,  trust¬ 
worthy,  handy  all  around;  small  country 
place;  references.  ADVERTISER  8039,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1  or  before,  position  as  work¬ 
ing  manager  or  foreman  by  trustworthy 
farmer;  have  life  experience,  crops,  stock, 
poultry,  machinery,  tractor,  etc. ;  married,  small 
family;  A-l  references.  P.  O.  BOX  91,  Beth- 
ayres.  Pa. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  jtosition;  man, 
years  of  experience  with  poultry  and  willing 
to  do  other  work;  wife,  housework;  eonsider 
furnished  house  to  board  help;  best  references; 
please  state  details.  ADVERTISER  8041,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  married  man  of  good  habits, 
American,  no  children,  desires  position  as 
foreman  of  estate  or  dairy  farm;  12  years  with 
certified  milk  farms:  Connecticut  preferred; 
state  all  particulars  in  letter.  ADVERTISER 
8042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  nice  well  fruited  farms,  two  new  houses, 
9,000  grapevines  and  other  fruit;  for  particu¬ 
lars,  write  JULIUS  HOFF,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  four  acres  or  more, 
with  well-built  house  in  pleasant  neighbor¬ 
hood,  preferable  on  main  road  and  within  one 
hour’s  ride  New  York  City;  send  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  8008,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WILL  lease  on  attractive  terms  to  right  man, 
my  150-acre  farm,  Sherrill,  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y. ;  electricity,  running  water,  good  roads; 
excellent  schools;  16  tested  cows.  Uebler  milker, 
tractor  on  place;  want  tenant  furnish  some 
tested  stock,  tools  and  horses.  Write  J.  H. 
CRAOIN,  Kenwood  Station,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — 107-acre  Maryland  farm,  good  loca¬ 
tion  and  good  buildings;  price  $6,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VINELAND,  N.  J.,  California  of  the  East; 

owing  to  interests  in  another  State  owner  is 
compelled  to  sacrifice  his  modern,  fully  epuipped, 
up-to-date,  progressive  poultry  plant  at  once. 
Write  EBERLE  POULTRY  FARM,  East  and 
Wheat  Rd.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 400-acre  Vermont  dairy  farm,  fully 
equipped  with  stock  and  implements,  two 
dwellings,  large  sugar  bush;  recent  death  of 
owner  causes  sale.  Inquire  A.  F.  WALSH, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  80  acres  with  large  chick¬ 
en  ranch;  on  cement  road.  Address  OWNER, 
Calverton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


COLUMBIA  County  fruit  farm,  located  south 
City  Hudson,  grand  view  for  miles,  125  acres, 
70  acres  in  apples,  pears,  cherries,  about  6,000 
bearing  fruit  trees,  also  dewberries,  remainder 
55  acres  in  timber  and  woodland  enough  to 
pay  for  property;  5-room  bungalow  and  barn, 
all  equipped;  horses,  machinery,  etc.;  $10,000, 
very  easy  terms,  if  you  like  the  property  or 
would  consider  worked  on  shares  to  a  good 
fruit  man.  LLOYD  HALLENBECK,  Greendale, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Beautiful  100-acre  farm  to  buyer 
of  machinery  on  place;  rent  $12  month.  MRS. 
O.  BAKER,  Titusville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 250-acre  Alfalfa  farm,  10  miles 
south  of  Syracuse,  two  miles  from  milk  and 
shipping  station,  1%  miles  to  churches  and 
high  school;  125  acres  tillable  land,  balance 
wire  fenced  pasture  and  woods;  good  buildings, 
also  bearing  orchard  and  small  fruits;  price 
$6,500.  JAMES  McVOY,  Lafayette,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — -Farm,  175  acres  plow  land,  neces¬ 
sary  buildings;  near  Wagontown,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  38  miles  from  Philadelphia.  F.  W.  MAT- 
TESON,  501  Paxinosa  Ave.,  Easton,  Pa. 


WELL-LOCATED  land  on  State  highway,  suit¬ 
able  for  chicken  farms,  acreage  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser;  price  reasonable;  one  mile  from  Green¬ 
wood,  Del.  S.  Y.  ZOOK,  owner. 


FOR  SALE — 42-aere  poultry  and  general  farm, 
close  to  concrete  State  road,  near  large 
town  and  lake  Summer  resort;  good  buildings, 
electrio  light,  equipment.  0.  W.  PRICE, 
Haekettstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Country  store  in  small  village.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


atLuuiM  or  death  must  sell  farm  in 
Dutchess  County,  about  85  miles  from  New 
York;  100  acres,  8  head  of  stock,  2  horses,  30 
chickens,  ham,  good-sized  woodshed,  chicken- 
house,  7-room  house;  price  $6,000,  mortgage 
$1,600.  MRS.  V.  STUDRUCKER,  Dover  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — By  experienced  farmer.  50  to  100 
acres  of  fertile  land,  within  two  hours’  of 
Albany  preferred.  ADVERTISER  8037,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  sickness  and  death  must  sac¬ 
rifice  5-acre  poultry  farm,  with  500  layers, 
good  stock  White  Leghorns,  large  incubator,' two 
Magic  brooders,  all  kinds  of  farm  implements, 
wagons,  three  tons  hard  coal,  some  household 
articles;  house  16  x  24;  henhouse  20  x  74;  feed- 
house  16  x  16;  two  brooder-houses,  all  buildings 
in  good  condition;  $1,500  cash,  balance  $1,000 
one  year  mortgage;  16  miles  from  Atlantic  City, 
on  good  road.  N.  PLIMLING,  Cologne  Station, 
N.  J ■ 


RESPONSIBLE  married  man  for  general  farm 
work.  Address  P.  0.  BOX  595,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man,  single,  to  learn  poul¬ 
try  business;  Western  New  York;  $40  per 
month  and  board  to  start;  full  particulars  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  8018,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — General  repair  man  in  an  insti¬ 
tution;  plumbing,  steam  fitting,  look  after 
motors;  one  who  is  familiar  with  machinery; 
$80  per  month;  house,  lights  and  milk;  mar¬ 
ried  man  desired.  J.  E.  GILLETTE,  Box  4, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER  wanted  on  farm  40  miles 
from  New  York;  all  comforts  and  conven¬ 
iences,  steam  heat,  baths,  electric  light,  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  etc.;  wages  $40;  a  child  will  be 
welcome;  a  pleasant  place.  BOX  36,  Somers, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mea  by  year,  also  celery  and  let¬ 
tuce,  share  croppers.  DON  L.  BATES,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  man  for  poultry; 

woman  for  housework;  salary  $140  per  month, 
also  house  and  farm  products;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Hustling,  trustworthy  man  for  mar¬ 
ket  gardening,  Florida  until  June,  New  York 
during  Summer;  reply  immediately  stating 
wages  desired,  experience,  and  if  available  at 
once:  work  for  family  if  desired.  W.  MARS- 
LAND,  Bartow,  Fla. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  white  woman  in  small 
congenial  family  in  New  York  suburb;  must 
have  reference;  write  fully  to  BEATRICE  F. 
CALVET,  9  Hanover  St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN  capable  of  incubating,  brood¬ 
ing,  fattening,  dressing  and  egg  production; 
prefer  one  who  can  caponize;  raise  annually 
1,500  birds;  married  man;  state  age,  wages, 
references  and  full  details  of  experience  in  first 
letter;  amateurs  need  not  apply,  state  date 
available.  KILLINGLY  FARM,  Barre,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  trained,  married,  reliable, 
Protestant,  good  living  quarters.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NICE  motherly  woman,  good  cook,  neat  house¬ 
keeper;  four  adults  and  three  little  boys,  ages 
5,  7,  9;  light  laundry  work;  good  comfortable 
home  for  right  party:  $60  per  month,  MRS. 
R.  C  NORTON,  Fulton  Street,  Lawrence,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Phone,  Cedarhurst  7003. 


POULTRYMAN,  to  take  full  charge;  private  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7794,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEST  and  willing  worker  desires  working 
partnership  with  dairy  farmer;  best  dairy  and 
hog  experience,  interested  in  poultry;  owns 
property;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  single,  31.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  expert 
on  Winter  production,  improving  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  work.  HENRY  SCHULTZ,  362  W.  31st 
St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  conscientious  worker, 
understands  the  line  thoroughly,  desires  es¬ 
tate  position,  highly  recommended;  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  7962,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  poultryman  open  permanent  position 
March  1  or  little  before;  experienced  all 
branches;  capable  assuming  responsibility; 
Willing  to  please;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  mar¬ 
ried;  state  wages.  BROOKFIELD  FARM, 
Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Vegetable  gardening  or  greenhouse 
work  on  private  place  S.  V.  ANDERSON, 
54  Central  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


MARRIED  farmer,  43,  has  sold  farm,  wants 
position  April  1  or  before,  as  farm  superin¬ 
tendent;  life  experience,  college  education; 
good  living  conditions  and  schools  essential. 
ADVERTISER  8023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  man  with  tools,  some  knowledge  of 
poultry,  gardening;  position  on  estate  or  poul¬ 
try  plants;  good  house.  ADVERTISER  8019, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Permanent  farm  position.  with 

future,  house  with  conveniences.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  gent’s 
place;  good  with  cows  and  poultry;  wife 
nice  cook  and  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER 

8021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  reliable  educated  American,  ex¬ 
perienced  general  handwork  country  estates; 
can  drive  car:  employed  at  present:  wishes 
to  change  position;  boards  himself,  one  depend¬ 
ent.  ADVERTISER  8022,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PLAIN  cook,  gentleman,  American  born,  Prot¬ 
estant.  single,  desires  position  with  bachelor 
or  widower  with  small  family  of  adults.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8024,  care  Rural  New-York. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  as  working 
foretnm  or  manager;  expert  incubator,  brood¬ 
er  man;  15  years  experience;  5  years  last  place; 
married,  30  years  old,  best  reference.  VICTOR 
MEYER,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN,  Protestant,  40,  married,  childless, 
farm-reared,  and  Cornell  agricultural  gradu¬ 
ate,  desires  to  manage,  rent,  or  buy  a  fruit  and 
poultry  farm,  on  stone  road,  within  100  miles  of 
a  large  city.  ADVERTISER  8046,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  28,  single,  desires  position; 

three  years  practical  experience;  steady,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  reliable;  no  alcohol  or  tobacco; 
Delaware  or  Eastern  Maryland  preferred.  R. 
MOLLER,  640  Laurel  Ave  ,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


GARDENER  wants  position  on  private  place 
near  New  York;  married,  no  family,  age  55; 
40  years  experience  in  general  greenhouse  cul¬ 
ture  including  orchids,  also  in  care  of  hardy 
roses,  shrubs,  trees  and  vegetables.  Address 
particulars  to  ADVERTISER  8047,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


I  CAN  recommend  for  your  farm,  dependable 
family  with  ability,  initiative  and  ambition 
for  orderly,  business-like  operation;  especially 
interested  in  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover  and  baby 
beef.  D.  O.  COATE,  Orchard  Place,  LaCrosse, 
Wis. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


POULTRY  plant,  central  New  Jersey,  excellent 
location;  city  conveniences,  four-room  bouse; 
incubator  cellar,  2,600  ft.  floor  space;  reason¬ 
able;  to  American  Protestant  only.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 320-acre  dairy  farm  near  Norwich, 
N.  Y. ;  good  house,  fair  barn,  no  stock  or 
tools;  low  price  and  easy  terms;  will  consider 
exchange  for  smaller  farm  or  city  improved 
property.  A.  L.  PINGREY,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 193  acres,  consisting  of  wood,  pas¬ 
ture  and  plow  land,  stock  and  implements. 
J.  G.  LINES,  R.  D.  2,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  with  1,000  layers; 

money  maker;  owner  shows  you  how;  best 
markets;  beautiful  climate;  $6,000.  QUASTE, 
Snow  Hill,  Eastern  Shore  of1  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm, 
nicely  located  in  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt; 
18  acres  grapes,  6  acres  apples,  15  acres  young 
timber;  price  $100  per  acre.  WM.  A.  PUT¬ 
NAM,  Forestville,  N.  Y. 


FLORDIA  dairy,  16  Jerseys, 
price  $15,000,  cash  $5,000. 
WELLS,  Glenwood,  Fla. 


milk  25  cents; 
J.  B.  BIDE- 


93- ACRE  stock  farm,  fine  buildings  and  soil; 

electric  lights  and  running  water  in  all  build¬ 
ings,  bath  in  house;  excellent  shade;  1%  miles 
to  good  town;  a  real  bargain;  $12,500,  $5,000 
cash  needed.  L.  R.  HARRIS,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


,  .  - - - >  Cl  L  wauupyiue,  CM 

harie  rS?unty’  N’  Y'  Inquire  of  or  write  C 
DAILEY,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


'  uiiiii  u  juj-r  suie;  utYCli. 

ings,  83  acres,  beautiful  and  profitable:  $12, 
00^*  YOUNG,  215  Lincoln  Place.  Brooklyn 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Johnson  County,  Indiana,  farm,  152 
acres,  level,  tile  drained,  no  better  soil;  two 
sets  buildings;  good  roads,  schools,  churches, 
and  markets.  Owner.  WILLIS  H.  DEER,  R.  2, 
Bargersvilte,  Indiana. 


10  uuy  smau  rarm  on  state  road  nea: 
a  city;  state  particulars  and  price.  ADVBR 
TISER  8043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 5-acre  farm,  7-room  brick  house 
plastered  attic,  heat,  gas,  electric;  outbuild 
ings;  on  trolley  and  cement  road;  five  milei 
from  farmers’  retail  market  where  farmers  re 
ceive  retail  store  prices;  price  $7,500'.  ADVER 
TISER  8044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  FARM  that  will  appeal  to  every  mejnber  o: 

the  family;  modern,  healthful,  beautiful 
profitable,  Pearl  River  garden  soil;  easies 
terms,  or  exchange  for  small  farm  or  cit; 
property;  write  for  complete  description.  AD* 
VERT1SER  8045,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Miscellaneous 


tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  1 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOI 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  195 . 


H  FREE  BOOK  COUPON  g 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  BOX  2128,  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH.  JLJLJLJLl L^F  ^L^JW  Jjg 

Please  send  me  jour  new  Berry  Book,  which  fully  describes  the 

■  “Kellogg  Way”  of  growing  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  M  A  m  ...  ^ 

and  grapes  for  profit  and  tells  how  to  make  $500  to  $1,200  per  acre.  A  F  "  m15  188  Hsf  •  . 

I  — . I  Will  Bring 

■  . -••-••• jsMe . ■  My  New, 

Merry  Moole 

to  Everg  Rural  New>brker&u^i 


Tells  You  How  To  Make 
$500  to  $ 1,200  Per  Acre 

Send  me  that  coupon  and  I’ll  mail  you  my  book  which  gives  the  secret  ©if 
Kellogg’s  big  money-making  crops.  $500  to  $1,200  per  acre  comes  easy 
when  you  know  how. 

W.  L.  Tillston  of  Vermont  got  my  book  two  years  ago  and  last  year 
his  one  acre  of  strawberries  made  him  $1,800. 

Herbert  L.  Mulford  of  New  York  State  made  a  net  profit  of  $468.0)2 
from  less  than  one-third  acre. 

J.  H.  Embler  of  North  Carolina  sold  $1,200  worth  from  only  three* 
fourths  of  an  acre. 

Jacob  S.  Rodgers  of  Pennsylvania  sold  8,500  quarts  from  his  acre  which 
made  him  $1,700,  and  H.  A.  Wysong  of  Indiana  made  $1,2 13.95  from  only  one- 
half  acre.  No  room  for  more  profit  reports  here,  but  plenty  more  in  the  book. 

These  are  the  proof  from  other  farmers.  Get  my  book  and  prove  iitt 
yourself  on  one  of  your  own  acres. 


^ou  ^urRl  New-Yorker 
V/w  M  rea(jerg  are  farmers  and  I 
am  a  farmer  and  so  this  is  going  to  be 
a  farmer-to-farmer  cliat. 

I  was  born  and  raised  upon  a  farm  and  am 
still  living  and  working  on  iny  400-acre  farm. 
Have  done  everything  from  plowing  to  har¬ 
vesting;  carried  sheaves  and  shocked  grain 
bare  footed,  hauled  manure,  built  rail  fence, 
chopped  wood,  made  apple  butter,  grew  corn, 
fattened  hogs  and  butchered,  and  raised  cane 
and  made  sorghum  molasses.  Now,  I  am  grow¬ 
ing  berries  and  making  money  instead  of 
making  molasses. 

This  Book  Gives  You 
My  30  Y ears  of  Experience 

I  began  growing  berries  in  Indiana  thirty  years  ago, 
didn’t  make  much  money  because  I  didn’t  know  the 
trick.  It.  M.  Kellogg  of  Michigan  was  a  berry  expert 
and  was  making  a  lot  of  money ;  he  knew  liow  to  pro¬ 
duce  heavy  fruiting  plants  and  how  to  make  them 
produce  big  crops.  He  was  getting  old  and  so  he  gave 
me  the  secret  of  his  big  crops  and  big  profits.  It  didn’t 
take  me  long  to  learn  that  the  biggest  part  of  Kellogg’s 
secret  of  big  crops  was  in  the  fruitfulness  of  his  plants. 
I  iiad  been  using  the  wrong  kind  of  plants.  The  Kel¬ 


Tfaia  is  the  Barn  that  Bill  Built  with  Strawberry  Profits 


logg  secret  of  big  crops  and  big  profits  is  no  longer  a 
secret ;  it’s  too  good  for  one  man  to  keep  all  to  him¬ 
self  ;  there’s  room  in  the  berry  business  for  all  of  us ; 
you  can  have  it  if  you  want  it.  Get  my  book  and  see 
for  yourself  how  easy  and  simple  it  is  to  grow  big  crops 
and  make  big  profits  the  “Kellogg  Way.” 

200,000  Books  Already  Mailed 

The  big  demand  for  these  books  proves  that  farmers 
are  looking  for  bigger  money-making  crops.  200,000 
books  have  already  been  mailed 
and  we’re  still  mailing  them  out 
fast,  but  there  are  plenty  more 
left. 

Every  Rural  New-Yorker  reader 
should  have  one  of  these  books. 

Send  the  coupon  and  you  will  be 
sure  to  get  your  copy  right  away. 

It’s  by  all  odds  the  most  practical 
and  best  book  on  berry  growing, 
ever  written.  It’s  just  A,  B,  C, 
common  sense.  It  will  convince 
you  beyond  all  doubt  that  one  acre 
of  berries  grown  the  “Kellogg 
Way”  is  better  than  forty  acres 
of  general  farm  crops.  One  farm¬ 
er  wrote  me  and  said,  “I  am  mak¬ 
ing  more  clear  profit  from  my  acre 
of  berries  grown  the  “Kellogg 
Way”  than  I  am  making  from  ail 
the  rest  of  my  one  hundred  acre 
farm.” 

Hundreds  Making  These  Profits 

Yes,  hundreds  of  farmers  are  now  making  big  profits 
growing  strawberries  the  “Kellogg  Way you  can 
grow  berries  right  on  your  own  farm  and  make  money. 
It  doesn’t  require  much  more  time  to  grow  an  acre  of 
strawberries  the  “Kellogg  Way”  than  it  does  to  grow  an 
acre  of  corn  or  potatoes,  and  look  at  the  big  difference 
in  the  profits.  Mr.  Hileman,  a  Michigan  farmer,  began 
growing  berries  the  “Kellogg  Way”  a  few  years  ago. 
He  needed  a  new  barn  and  he  got  it  from  just  a  little 
more  than  an  acre  of  strawberries.  Hook  at  the  barn 
and  then  read  his  letter,  here  it  is: 

Cassopolis,  Mich. 

It.  M.  Kellogg  Oo., 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Gentlemen :  I  enclose  a  picture  of  my 
new  barn  built  this  summer,  a  product 
of  Kellogg  Strawberries.  Will  be  glad 
if  I  can  do  anything  for  you. 

I  owe  my  success  to  Kellogg 
Plants  and  your  directions, 
which  I  have  always  followed. 

WM.  HILEMAN. 


$4,000  Home  Built 
Strawberry  Profits 

The  profits  from  only  two  acres  of  strawberries 
grown  the  “Kellogg  Way”  paid  for  this  $4,009  home. 
Here’s  a  letter  from  the  man  who  did  it : 

E.  M.  Kellogg  Go.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

Gentlemen :  I  started  growing  Kellogg  Strawberries  only 
a  few  years  ago,  with  no  experience 
and  very  little  capital.  In  a  short 
time  the  profits  from  only  two  acres 
of  Kellogg  Thorobred  plants  had 
fully  paid  for  my  $4,000  home.  1 
have  found  Kellogg  Thorobred  plants 
exceedingly  productive  and  profit¬ 
able.  (Signed) 

E.  D.  ANDREWS. 
Mr.  Andrews’  big  profit  did  not 
come  through  luck,  there  is  no 
luck  about  the  “Kellogg  Way.” 


Get  My  Book  and 
See  for  Y ourself 

Your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon,  or  a  post  card  will  bring 
this  book  to  you.  I  don’t  claim 
this  >bo  be  a  great  big  book,  it 
doesn’t  need  to  be  big.  It’s  just 
a  nice  size  book  of  thirty-two 
pages,  which  tells  you  how  to  grow 
big  crops  of  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  and  grapes  the  “Kellogg  Way,” 
and  it  tells  you  right. 

You  will  profit  by  reading  this  book.  It  will  give  yon 
confidence  in  your  own  ability  to  grow  berries ;  you  will 
enjoy  the  beautiful  pictures  made  from  photographs; 
eight  pages  :  i  natural  colors;  six  ready-made  berry 
gardens  at  .<>«r  prices,  and  quarter-acre,  half-acre,  and 
acre  selections.  Pictures  and  describes  the  biggest 
money  making  standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Telia 
everything  from  start  to  finish.  Get  the  book  and  then 
use  your  own  judgment. 


Get  this  book  and  read  about  the  Rockhill,  the  $50,000 
everbearing  strawberry;  Early  Bird,  the  earliest  straw¬ 
berry  on  record ;  Parcell,  the  strawberry  with  a  record  of 
9,000  quarts  per  acre;  and  many  other  prize  winners. 

F.  E.  BEATTY.  President 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  2128,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


KELLOGG  Thorobred 
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NORTHERN  GROWN 

From  selected  seed  stock,  planted  on  soils  especially  adapted  to  each 
variety,  produce  a  quality  that  for  vigor,  purity  and  productiveness 
is  unexcelled. 

In  a  couple  of  decades  Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  proved  so  good  that  the 
demand  caused  a  gradual  increase  in  sales  till  the  annual  sales 
reached  and  passed 

100,000  Bushels 

The  final  Government  Crop  Report  placed  last  year’s  crop  at  323,243,- 
000  bushels,  the  smallest  potato  crop  per  capita  (2.78  bushels)  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  one  of  the  poorest  quality.  Theie  aie  not 
going  to  be  enough  good  Seed  Potatoes  for  next  Spring’s  planting  and 
this  advertisement  is  an  appeal  to  our  thousands  of  customers  to 
order  now,  while  our  stocks  are  complete  and  prices  reasonable,  as 
after  our  present  stock  is  exhausted,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible  to  procure  more  of  the  same  high  quality  .at  any  price. 

At  this  writing  we  can  offer  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  car  loads 
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Early  Ohios 
Early  Rose 
Early  Manistees 
Early  Irish  Cobblers 
Sir  Walter  Raleighs 


Rural  New-Yorkers 
Green  Mountains 
Gold  Coin 
Uncle  Sam 

Dibble’s  Moneymaker 


A 
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Carman  No.  3 

and 

DIBBLE’S  RUSSET 

The  best  potato  for  main  crop  now  in  cultivation  on  the  American 
continent.  In  addition  to  our  regular  carefully  selected  stock  of  all 
varieties,  we  have  a  few  thousand  bushels  each  of  Certified  Russets, 
Green  Mountains,  and  Irish  Cobblers. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CATALOG,  the  leading  strictly  Farm  Seed 
Book  of  the  year,  giving  full  particulars  of  Dibbles  Seed 
Potatoes  and  other  Farm  Seeds  with  scores  of  testi-  pDp  F  f 
monials  from  satisfied  customers  and  Special  Price  List  *  1 

Address:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 

HEADQUARTERS 

For  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Alfalfa,  Clover ,  Grass  Seeds,  etc., 
in  fact,  everything  for  the  Farm  at  prices  you  can  attord  to  pay. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


From  tke  Susquehanna  to  the  Yellowstone 


Part  I 


UT  FOR  RECREATION.  —  Wearing 
your  old,  or  your  best  clothes,  pack¬ 
ing  a  few  dishes,  cooking  utensils 
and  a  folding  stove  into  the  car  and 
starting  east,  west,  north  or  south 
to  see  the  country,  is  the  favorite 
outdoor  sport  of  the  nuiddle-aged  nowadays.  Grown 
children  who  can  assume  home  responsibilities  make 
this  possible  for  many;  others  disregard  the  lack  of 
children,  along  with  the  responsibilities,  and  go 
anyway.  Over  half  of  our  own  first  hundred  years 
having  been  spent  east  of  the  Mississippi,  my  wife 
and  I,  together  with  a  cousin,  temporarily  released 
from  her  school  duties,  planned  a  trip  last  Summer 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
We  not  only  felt  the  call  of  the  wild  West  but  we 
desired  equally  to  see  the  country  between  East  and 
West,  so  we  started.  In  this  story, 

“we”  will  sometimes  stand  for  the 
three  of  us,  sometimes  only  for  the 
writer,  who  cannot  bind  the  women 
folks  to  all  of  his  impressions.  Neither 
would  the  writer  concur  in  all  of  the 
opinions  emanating  from  the  back 
seat  before  the  trip  was  over,  particu¬ 
larly  those  relative  to  his  driving.  He 
is  a  good  driver,  and  is  fully  convinced 
of  it;  let  others  say  what  they  may. 

Didn’t  he  drive  the  full  length  of 
Euclid  Avenue  in  Cleveland  at  a  busy 
hour  of  the  day,  without  any  accident 
to  his  own  car  and  only  minor  ones 
to  those  about  him?  And  how  about 
the  mountain  cliff’s  that  he  might  just 
as  well  have  fallen  off  from,  and 
didn’t? 

EQUIPMENT.  —  Having  proven  his 
contention  to  your  satisfaction,  the 
writer  and  driver  will  now  speak  of 
equipment  for  a  trip  like  this.  We 


nuts,  shoes,  soap,  strong  cords,  potatoes,  a  camera, 
bacon,  cartridges,  gear  grease,  paper  towels,  a  small 
Avasliboard,  clothesline,  soap  chips  for  softening 
Lard  water  and  two  ladies’  straw  hats  with  dents 
in  them.  More  might  have  been  added,  and  was 
before  the  return  trip  was  completed.  A  padlock 
made  the  chest  proof  against  easy  pilfering.  The 
enclosed  running  board  carried  a  7  x  7-ft.  wall  tent, 
with  its  three  poles  fastened  to  the  upper  of  the 
wood  strips  by  iron  clips  and  bolts.  Quarter-inch 
bolts  and  thumb  nuts  are  more  secure  than  cords 
and  as  easily  adjusted.  A  coil  of  strong  rope  was 
carried,  against  need  for  towing,  but  was  used  only 
to  wrap  the  rear  tires  to  get  us  out  of  deep  Iowa 
mud,  where  the  chains  could  not  be  put  on.  On 
another  such  trip,  we  should  add,  not  a  spade  but 
a  strong  hoe,  for  light  ditching  about  the  tents  when 
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were  not  new  to  motor  camping,  but  needed  some  ad¬ 
ditions  to  our  old  outfit.  A  homemade  pine  chest 
was  supported  by  angle  iron  brackets  bolted  to  the 
rear  frame  of  our  touring  car.  Three  narrow’  wrood 
strips  extending  from  fender  to  fender  converted 
one  running  board  into  a  carrying  case,  the  out¬ 
side  Avail  of  Avhich  aa'us  formed  by  a  light  pine  table, 
with  top  made  from  half-inch  stuff.  This  table 
rested  in  iron  sockets  and  Avas  held  against  the 
strips  by  bolts  and  thumb  nuts.  Over  the  contents 
of  this  carrying  case  was  stretched  a  waterproof 
covering  of  S-oz.  duck,  made  tight  by  painting  with 
gasoline,  in  which  all  the  paraffin  that  it  would  take 
up  had  been  dissolved ;  an  excellent  method  of  wa¬ 
terproofing  cloth.  The  chest  held  a  two-burner 
gasoline  stove,  a  light,  but  real  ax,  extra  bolts  and 
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tain  threatened.  At  no  time  did  we  need  a  spade, 
but  on  several  occasions,  Avould  have  been  very 
glad  of  a  hoe  to  turn  surface  water. 

MAKING  UP  THE  LOAD. — A  folding  cot,  twro 
suitcases,  campstools  and  water  pail  about  com¬ 
pleted  the  load  upon  that  side  of  the  car,  no  part  of 
AA’hich  was  allowed  to  overhang  the  road.  The  other 
running-board  held  our  double  bed  Avith  folding 
steel  frame  and  the  side  tent  which  covered  it  at 
night,  the  ear  doors  opening  over  these.  A  gal¬ 
vanized  footbath  tub  deserves  speeial  mention.  On 
the  road,  it  was  packed  Avitli  tinware,  in  camp,  it 
served  as  a  washtub  for  light  garments  and  a  bath¬ 
tub  for  the  tent  at  night.  Had  our  party  included 
a  baby,  as  many  others  did,  it  undoubtedly  AA’ould 
have  found  other  uses.  Despite  all  this  outside 
carrying  capacity,  there  was  room  in  the  rear  seat 
only  for  the  third  passenger  when  bags  of  bedding, 
extra  garments  and  boxes  for  provisions  and  uten¬ 
sils  were  loaded.  Including  passengers,  the  car’s 
load  totalled  almost  exactly  1,000  lbs.,  and  an  effort 
Avas  made  so  to  distribute  it  as  properly  to  balance 
the  car.  New  cord  tires  of  expensive  make  Avere 
placed  upon  the  rear  wheels.  One  of  the  these  blew 
out  at  less  than  4,000  miles  and  rests  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri.  The  other  brought  us  home,  prac¬ 
tically  worn  out.  Old  tires  of  the  same  make  are 
still  on  the  front  Avheels,  going  strong  at  over  14,- 
000  miles.  Not  until  Ave  reached  Wyoming  did  Ave 
have  a  puncture,  then  three  in  quick  succession.  On 
the  return  trip  we  divided  our  time  between  steer¬ 
ing  wheel  and  rear  wheels. 

THE  ROUTE  FOLLOWED. — Our  way  lay  from 
<>ur  home  in  Tioga  County  to  Buffalo,  thence  by  the 
Avell-marked  Yellowstone  Trail  through  northern 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  .to  the  Mississippi  at 
Clinton,  Iowa.  We  crossed  IoAva  and  Nebraska  on 
the  Lincoln  Highway,  and  cater-cornerecl  through 
Wyoming  from  Cheyenne  in  the  southeast  to  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park  in  the  northwest.  Returning,  Ave  Avent 
up  into  Montana  and  took  the  Custer  Battlefield 
Highway  from  Billings  across  the  northeastern  cor¬ 
ner  of  Wyoming  into  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  across  that  State  to  Sioux  Falls.  We  then 
clipped  a  corner  from  Wisconsin,  after  having 
passed  through  northern  Iowa  and  skirted  Chicago 
to  the  south.  Thence  up  into  and  across  the  south¬ 
ern  peninsula  of  Michigan  to  Detroit,  over  into  On¬ 
tario  and  to  Hamilton,  Niagara  Falls  and  home,  5,- 


340  miles  in  seven  weeks,  touching  12  different 
States  and  one  Canadian  Province.  We  followed,  in 
the  main,  the  transcontinental  trails,  and  had  no 
reason  to  regret  it.  One  may  drive  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  on  concrete  and  macadam.  Across  that  river, 
“good  roads”  are  gravelled  roads,  made  by  turnpik- 
ing  the  mud  and  covering  it  AA’ith  several  inches  of 
loose  gravel.  When  rolled  hard  under  traffic  and 
kept  in  good  condition  by  the  constant  use  of  road 
hones,  no  driveways  could  be  better;  when  the 
crusted  surface  is  alloAved  to  break  up  into  pot 
holes,  none  could  be  much  worse.  The  warning 
signs,  “Fresh  gravel,”  are  soon  heeded,  for  a  driver 
quickly  learns  that  his  car  will  skid  upon  a  newly 
gravelled  stretch  as  badly  as  it  would  upon  an  icy 
road. 

ROAD  CONDITIONS.  —  Iowa  roads  were  the 
Avorst  of  any  encountered.  The  natives 
are  evidently  proud  of  their  rich  mud 
and  accustomed  to  it.  We  were  warned 
to  keep  out  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  passed  through  the  center  with 
many  misgivings,  and  were  nearly 
mired  in  the  northern  part.  It  is  in 
the  northern  part  that  the  best  high¬ 
ways  are  found,  however,  and  it  is  to 
this  part  that  the  cross-country  driver 
should  stick.  We  say  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  there  that  we  came 
the  nearest  to  being  stuck.  The  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway  follows  the  old  Oregon 
Trail  across  Nebraska  along  the 
Platte.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  well 
kept.  Up  through  Wyoming  and  back 
through  South  Dakota  Ave  found  fine 
roads,  evidently  beiug  kept  during  the 
season  of  their  running  in  a  condition 
to  attract  tourists.  The  operator  of 
a  road  scraper,  with  whom  Ave  swapped 
lies  about  the  virtues  of  our  respective 
States  while  pulling  a  nail  from  a  rear  tire,  con¬ 
fided  to  us,  however,  that  taxes  for  the  upkeep  of 
these  roads  were  becoming  burdensome.  Montana, 
we  forgive,  though  the  first  day’s  drive  of  192  miles 
in  that  State  wrecked  our  dispositions.  But  we  re¬ 
member  the  fine  camp  ground  at  Billings,  with  its 
shower  baths,  and  it  AAras  at  a  little  restaurant  in 
I.odgegrass  that  we  got  our  first  taste  of  Logan¬ 
berry  pie.  Here,  too,  we  were  sex-ved  our  meals  for 
the  first  time  on  heavy  white  platters,  round  plates 
not  again  appearing  on  restaurant  tables  until  we 
neared  the  more  effete  sections  of  our  country.  On 
the  return  trip  Ave  took  our  dinners  at  restaurants. 
This  saved  not  a  little  'time  and  work,  and  gave  us 
a  taste  of  western  fare.  Restaurant  meals  were  per¬ 
haps  a  little  cheaper  west  of  the  Mississippi  than 
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east  of  it,  though  50  cents  for  all  that  we  wanted 
to  ea't,  was  a  fair  average  everywhere. 

PUBLIC  CAMPS. — Public  camping  grounds  were 
found  at  nearly  every  town  on  the  way.  Some  were 
free,  some  charged  50  cents  for  a  24-hour  stay.  As 
a  rule,  we  chose  the  pay  camps,  these  being  the  best 
kept.  One  at  Sidney,  Neb.,  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  the  most  elaborate.  It  was  on  a  level, 
grassy  plot  within  city  limits.  City  water  was 
piped  to  the  grounds.  There  was  a  large  dining¬ 
room  with  small  tables  and  electric  hot  plates  for 
those  who  wished  to  cook  upon  them  at  a  fee  of 
10  cents  per  meal.  A  free  laundry  building  had 
stationary  tubs  and  hot  and  cold  water,  20  cents 
per  hour  being  charged  for  the  use  of  an  electric 
iron.  Shower  baths  with  hot  and  cold  water  and 
clean  toilets  were  provided  for  both  sexes.  The 
caretaker  had  police  authority,  and  the  grounds 
were  well  lighted  at  night.  At  the  opposite  extreme 
was  our  camp  at  Clearmont,  Wyo.,  where  we  oc¬ 
cupied  the  backyard  of  the  owner  of  a  filling  sta¬ 
tion.  The  only  conveniences  were  water  from  the 
village  tank  and  a  too  well  ventilated  toilet  set 
upon  the  bank  of  the  irrigating  ditch  bordering  the 
premises.  We  slept  as  well  and  safely  there  as  any¬ 
where,  however,  though  we  should  have  preferred 
the  beautiful  hardwood  grove  a  little  off  the  main 
road  at  Painesville,  Ohio,  where  we  spent  a  night, 
or  a  similar  one  in  Indiana,  that  afforded  us  an 
over  Sunday  resting  place. 

TENT  NEIGHBORS. — A  pleasant  feature  of  the 
public  camps  is  the  good  fellowship  quickly  estab¬ 
lished  between  tent  neighbors.  On  long  trips,  one 
may  meet  the  same  people  at  widely  distant  points. 
A  wholesale  hardware  dealer  and  his  wife  from 
Ohio  were  twice  our  neighbors  in  Nebraska,  and  we 
again  met  them  on  the  streets  of  Cheyenne.  Their 
tent  and  car  were  luxuriously  equipped  for  the  year 
which  they  expected  to  spend  on  the  road,  even  to 
the  carrying  of  a  super-hetrodyne  radio  receiver. 
I.ess  fortunate  was  a  family  from  Kansas,  met  in 
Yellowstone  Park.  They  had  lost  the  crop  from 
1.500  acres  of  wheat  by  drought,  and  told  us  that 
they  expected  to  return  only  in  time  to  put  in  an¬ 
other  crop.  On  but  one  occasion  did  we  have  un¬ 
desirable  neighbors,  a  band  of  gypsies  who  drove 
into  the  Fremont,  Neb.,  camp  after  dark.  A  pro¬ 
test  to  the  nearby  caretaker  of  the  ground  brought 
him  and  his  great  St.  Bernard  dog  to  the  camp  with 
a  word  of  warning,  and  the  gypsies  kept  entirely  to 
themselves.  For  anything  that  we  knew,  the 
squawking  fowls  that  they  killed  for  their  evening 
meal  may  have  been  honestly  purchased,  but  we 
slept  lightly  that  night. 

A  MIDSUMMER  VIEW. — Our  trip  began  June 
29  and  ended  August  15,  so  that  it  was  a  midsum¬ 
mer  view  that  we  got  of  the  sections  through  which 
we  passed.  After  leaving  the  vineyards  of  Western 
New  York  we  drove  through  the  great  Middle  West, 
where  agriculture  and  industry  center  as  nowhere 
else  in  our  country.  What  nature  can  do  she  has 
done  for  the  great  Mississippi  basin,  east  and  west 
we  take  what  is  left  over.  To  the  oft-asked  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘-Which  State  of  those  seen  do  jmu  like  best?” 
we  have  to  answer  “Ohio.”  We  saw  something  of 
only  the  northern,  and  perhaps  most  beautiful,  por¬ 
tion  but,  if  there  is  a  fairer  land,  we  do  not  know 
of  it.  Wheat  harvest  was  beginning  there,  and  had 
not  ended  in  the  Northwest  as  we  started  on  our 
return  trip.  Corn  and  other  crops  appeared  most 
promising,  though  we  saw  fewer  hogs  and  cattle 
than  we  had  expected.  Until  long  after  we  had 
crossed  the  Mississippi  the  general  impression  was 
only  one  of  unlimited  agricultural  wealth,  with  the 
(Industrial  prosperity  Which  always  accompanies 
this. 

THE  GREAT  WEST. — Nebraska  proved  the  tran¬ 
sition  State,  in  the  east  it  is  of  the  East;  in  the  west 
it  still  belongs  to  that  great  West,  where,  in  our 
boyhood  plans,  we  lassoed  cattle,  chased  Indians  and, 
by  our  quickness  on  the  draw,  made  bad  men  bite 
the  dust.  The  valley  of  the  Platte,  through  which 
our  road  lay,  is  a  natural  highway  from  east  to 
west,  fii*st  followed  by  the  animals  of  the  plains, 
with  their  natural  instinct  for  the  easiest  ways, 
then  by  pursuing  hunters  and  trappers,  then  by  the 
covered  wagons  crawling  over  the  Oregon  trail  or 
bound  for  the  gold  fields  of  California,  and  finally 
by  a  great  transcontinental  railroad  and  the 
gravelled  road  beneath  our  Wheels.  After  passing 
the  town  of  North  Platte,  farms  gave  way  to 
ranches,  natural  rainfall  to  irrigation  and  cultivated 
fields  to  the  great  rolling  plains  in  sere  yellow  that 
stretched  beyond  the  eye’s  reach.  Here,  we  dropped 
our  misconception  of  prairies  as  level  stretches, 
finding,  instead,  that  they  rise  and  fall  in  great 
billows,  with  high  knolls  and  deep  basins,  sharp 


bluffs  along  the  rivers  and  sand  hills  and  buttes 
that  take  weird  forms.  Here,  too,  we  began  to 
meet  western  cowboys,  most  of  them  apparently 
under  IS  and  an  occasional  one  wearing  short  skirts, 
horn-rimmed  spectacles  and  the  general  appearance 
of  a  daughter  of  the  family  home  from  boarding- 
school.  Not  a  44  caliber  gun  in  the  lot.  Another 
illusion  shattered.  The  small  bunches  of  white¬ 
faced  cattle  which  they  herded  along  the  way  were 
fat  and  sleek,  as  were  the  young  horses  that  often 
stood  by  the  wire  strands  that  separated  plains  from 
road.  The  bunch  grass,  drying  into  hay  on  the 
ground,  was  evidently  abundant  and  nutritious, 
though  water  was  apparently  to  be  found  only  at 
widely  separated  water  holes  or  by  the  windmills 
that  dotted  the  landscape  and  became  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  ranch  families  and  cattle  alike  in  a  country 
where  rain  through  the  Summer  is  unknown,  m.  is.  d. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


A  New  England  Interior 

THE  picture  at  Fig.  75  shows  the  interior  of  an 
old  New  England  farmhouse.  The  exterior  of 
this  old  house  was  shown  several  weeks  ago,  and 
now  we  have  the  interior  of  the  living-room.  This 
house  traces  in  history  far  back  to  colonial  times 
and  this  room  has  been  kept  much  as  it  was  years 
ago.  Since  Henry  Ford  bought  the  old  Wayside 
Inn  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  there  has  been  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  these  old-timers.  The  inn  purchased  by  Mr. 
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Ford  is  said  to  be  the  scene  of  a  series  of  poems 
by  Longfellow,  entitled  “Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,” 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  old  place  will  be  kept 
in  very  much  the  same  condition  that  it  is  now. 
The  old  open  fireplace  with  its  crane  and  other 
utensils  has  been  left  open,  and  fires  are  built  in 
it  occasionally.  On  the  wall,  as  you  see  are  many 
old  relics  of  colonial  days.  There  are  old-fashioned 
powder  horns,  pistols,  canteens,  and  bayonets.  Many 
of  them  handed  down  direct  from  the  Revolutionary 
War.  You  will  remember  Lowell’s  poem,  “The 
Courtin’.”  In  his  description  of  the  room  where  the 
girl  sat  before  the  fire  he  has  the  following : 

“And  in  behind  them  rusted, 

The  old  queen’s  aim  which  Grandpa  Young 
Brought  back  from  Concord  busted.” 

It  is  a  great  pride  and  pleasure  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  people  to  exhibit  these  old  relics,  and  it  is  a 
fine  thing  for  every  American  to  go  over  them  at 
times  and  realize  that  he  is  living  partly  at  least 
with  the  brave  old  people  who  conquered  this  coun¬ 
try  from  the  wilderness,  and  handed  it  down  to  us 
to  hold  for  them. 


Bread  and  Meat  in  New  England 

PURELY  as  a  matter  of  theory  there  is  nothing 
more  logical  than  the  proposition  that  the  New 
England  States  should  produce  all  or  most  of  their 
bread  and  meat.  These  States  depend  on  manu- 
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factoring  for  their  industrial  life.  They  have 
abundant  capital  and  skill,  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  power.  The  weak  point  of  their  situation  is  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  food  required  by  the  working 
people  must  be  transported  1,000  miles  or  more.  The 
cost  of  this  transportation,  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
food,  makes  the  manufacturing  sections  of  New 
England  expensive  places  to  live.  There  is  usually 
an  abundance  of  fish,  and  local  farmers  produce 
good  supplies  of  milk,  potatoes  and  fruit,  but  the 
great  sandwich  of  life,  that  is  bread  and  meat,  must 
be  mostly  imported  from  the  West  and  South.  As 
a  result  of  this  many  lines  of  manufacturing,  such 
as  cotton,  leather  and  the  building  of  cars,  are  slow¬ 
ly  but  steadily  working  away  to  sections  where 
there  is  a  cheaper  food  supply.  In  fact  the  food 
problem  is  now  of  greater  importance  than  that  of 
capital  or  skill,  and  it  would  seem  imperative  that 
New  England  must  produce  more  of  its  needed  meat 
and  bread.  We  may  begin  by  giving  some  of  the  true 
figures  that  the  exact  situation  may  be  known. 

At  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  for  some 
years  after,  the  New  England  people  were  largely 
fed  from  their  own  farms.  Wheat,  rye  and  corn 
were  all  used  for  bread.  Now,  as  we  know,  the  im¬ 
mense  development  of  the  baking  business  has 
changed  the  diet  of  the  people  so  that  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  represent  the  standard  and  measure  of 
bread  consumption.  The  following  table  shows  the 
wheat  production  in  New  England  during  1924  and 
the  estimated  deficiency  which  must  la?  made  up  by 
imports  from  the  grain  producing  States: 


Bushels 


State  Production 

Consumption 

Deficiency 

3  924 

Bushels 

1924-5 

Maine  130,000 

4.3 

3,239.000 

New  Hampshire 

4.6 

2,068,000 

V  ermon  t  00,000 

4.9 

1.667,000 

Massachusetts 

4.6 

18,872.000 

Rhode  Island 

3.9 

2,481.000 

Connecticut 

4.1 

6,222.000 

Maine  and  Vermont  are  the  only  New  England 
States  which  produce  enough  wheat  to  make  the 
record  worth  while.  We  see  that  New  England  as  a 
section  must  import  24,549,000  bushels  each  year  to 
fill  her  requirements.  This  means  that  the  six 
States  on  the  northeastern  corner  of  this  country, 
demand  and  receive  the  combined  wheat  surplus  of 
Indiana  and  Minnesota,  or  the  combined  wheat  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  Pacific  coast  States,  with  Idaho  and  Utah 
added.  Last  year  31  out  of  48  States  failed  to  raise 
enough  wheat  to  supply  their  own  people.  Include 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  with  New 
England  ahd  there  was  a  deficiency  of  115,715,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  That  is  to  say  these  nine  East¬ 
ern  States  used,  in  addition  to  all  the  wheat  they 
produced  at  home,  all  the  surplus  of  the  North  Da¬ 
kota  crop.  These  then  are  the  foundation  facts  of 
the  case.  We  may  now  go  on  and  point  out  what,  if 
anything,  can  be  done  about  it. 


Its  Roots  Are  Anchored  in  the  Ground 

ON  page  45  you  ask  “Where  Did  the  Trumpet 
Creepers  Come  From?”  1  can  give  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  pest.  When  I  was  a  small  boy 
my  mother,  who  was  a  lover  of  the  “trumpet  flower,” 
planted  a  vine  in  our  front  yard,  where  it  flourished 
for  several  years.  It  was  cut  previous  to  1895,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  was  supposed  to  have  been 
dead.  Our  lawn  is  not  kept  short,  but  is  mowed 
with  a  scythe  or  mowing  machine,  and  something 
like  15  years  ago,  one  season,  this  was  neglected  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Summer,  when  a  strange  weed  was  noticed 
within  a  circumference  of  about  30  ft.  in  diameter. 
This  was  later  identified  as  the  trumpet  vine  (Big- 
rtonia  ra dicans)  ;  then  I  remembered  my  mother’s 
old  favorite. 

I  tried  pulling  these  sprouts  up  by  the  roots  for 
several  years,  but  they  were  always  there  late  in 
the  Summer  or  early  Fall.  Sometimes  they  would 
break  off  easily  several  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground ;  at  other  times  I  did  not  have  strength 
sufficient  to  pull  them.  Perhaps  the  “moon”  had 
hold  of  them. 

About  five  years  ago  I  dug  down  one  sprout  and 
at  a  depth  of  IS  to  20  in.  I  found  a  root  about  3  in. 
in  diameter  from  which  the  sprout  was  growing.  I 
have  since  dug  down  other  sprouts  with  same  re¬ 
sults.  The  ground  where  that  old  vine  grew  40 
j  ears  ago  is  honeycombed  with  large  tough  roots 
that  are  as  full  of  life  as  they  were  when  they  had 
a  luxurious  growth  high  in  the  air.  Examination 
has  established  that  suckers  are  constantly  coming 
to  the  surface,  and  are  not  noticed  on  account  of 
the  grass;  they  die  during  the  Winter,  but  sprout 
out  again  the  next  Summer. 

Ohio.  e.  w.  ENSIGN. 
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Practical  Forestry  in  Sullivan  County  N.  Y. 

BEING  just  a  common  farmer  with  a  limited 
education,  I  can  hardly  find  words  to  express 
my  thoughts  when  I  look  back  50  or  60  years  ago, 
to  the  time  when  the  tanneries  and  sawmills  were 
running  at  full  blast  to  help  destroy  the  products  of 
our  great  forests,  which  nature  had  given  us,  and 
the  baik-peelers,  log-cutters,  and  teamsters  were 
working  from  sunrise  to  sunset  completing  this  ter¬ 
rible  destruction.  These  scenes  have  all  passed 
away,  and  now  we  are  paying  the  penalty  instead 
of  reaping  the  profits.  Some  of  our  streams  that 
had  their  sources  in  these  dense  forests,  which  used 
to  run  clear  and  cold,  filled  with  native  trout,  are 
now  drying  up  in  the  Summer  time  with  not  a 
trout  in  them. 

We  begin  to  realize  that  something  must  he  done 
to  (help  nature  replenish  these  forests,  for  the  old 
trees  have  been  destroyed,  and  there  is  nothing  left 
for  seed.  The  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  lias  come  to  the  rescue,  and  they 
are  doing  a  great  work  by  gathering 
seed  from  far-away  forests,  and  plant¬ 
ing  and  tenderly  caring  for  the  young 
trees  until  they  are  big  enough  to  dis¬ 
tribute  all  over  the  State,  almost  free 
of  cost.  Little  patches  have  been 
planted  here  and  there,  and  in  some 
sections  hundreds  of  acres,  and  they 
are  admired  by  everyone  who  sees 
them.  Some  people  say  how  foolish 
it  is  to  plant  what  you  never  expect  to 
harvest,  and  in  order  to  convince  them 
that  trees  are  the  most  profitable  crop 
that  can  be  raised  on  rocky  or  poor 
soil,  we  have  to  do  a  little  figuring 
and  say  that  if  these  little  seedlings 
are  planted  6 y2  ft.  apart  each  way  it 
will  take  1.000  trees  to  cover  an  acre. 

One  man  can  easily  plant  500  trees  in 
a  day,  which  would  only  take  10  days 
to  plant,  five  acres  or  5.000  trees.  Fig¬ 
uring  that  half  of  these  trees  may  die 
by  being  smothered  out,  or  cut  for 
fence  posts  or  small  timbers,  there 
would  he  2,500  tall  straight  trees, 
which  if  left  standing  for  40  years, 
each  tree  would  average  at  least  200 
ft.  of  inch  boards  if  cut,  and  the  2,500 
trees  would  make  500.000  ft.  of  lumber 
which  (figuring  present  prices  at  $30 
per  thousand  on  stump),  would  be 
worth  $15,000  on  the  five  acres.  One 
hundred  acres  would  be  worth  $300,- 
000  which  seems  almost  like  a  fairy¬ 
tale,  but  they  sa.v  figures  won’t  lie,  and 
now  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  both  the 
practical  and  profitable  side  of  the 
forestry  enterprise.  I  have  found  that 
the  spruce  and  Scotch  pine  are  the 
best  two  varieties  to  plant  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  for  either  of  them  grows  much 
faster  than  the  native  hemlock. 

Directions  for  procuring,  planting 
and  caring  for  these  trees  can  lie  ob¬ 
tained  free  of  cost  by  writing  to  the 
Conservation  Commission  at  Albany. 

N  Y.,  or  from  any  of  the  various  State  forestry  de 
partments.  R.  j.  hoag. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


rough  work  on  the  farm  and  show  willingness  to 
do  it. 

In  these  days  of. gasoline  power,  people  who  do 
not  know  the  possibilities  of  a  good  team  of  oxen 
would  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  keeping 
this  slow  power  on  the  farm.  They  ought  to  know, 
however,  how  useful  an  ox  team  can  be  in  the 
lough  counties  of  New  York  State  and  New  England 
and  realize  that  our  friend,  the  patient  ox,  still  has 
his  place  and  is  willing  to  do  his  work  to  the  limit 
of  his  ability'. 


Experiments  With  Lime 

AOK  OF  RESULTS. — Is  lime  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  applied  to  all  soils  in  Pennsylvania? 
This  question  has  arisen  in  my  mind  more  than 
once.  Now,  of  course,  we  know  that  lime  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  element  in  the  soil,  but  what  I  mean  is,  is  it 
necessary  to  apply  it  directly?  I  have  experimented 


deep  and  raised  heavy  crops  of  Alfalfa  for  three 
and  four  years,  and  this  without  any  fertilizer.  If 
it  would  not  have  been  frozen  out  I  would  still  ex¬ 
pect  good  crops  of  Alfalfa  hay  for  at  least  another 
three  or  four  years.  The  one  field  I  limed  a  few 
years  prior  to  seeding  to  Alfalfa  with  about  60 
bushels  of  lime  (burned  stone)  and  the  other  field 
had  no  lime,  at  least  for  the  last  20  years.  Now  the 
Alfalfa  was  ideal  in  both  fields,  and  of  course  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lime  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  here. 

FEEDING  AND  TILLAGE. — So  far  my*  experi¬ 
ments  were  conducted  on  about  the  same  kind  of 
soil,  but  in  four  different  fields  and  quite  far  apart, 
and  of  course  in  all  these  I  shall  not  spend  much 
for  lime.  I  have  other  soils  on  which  I  shall  keep 
on  experimenting,  and  undoubtedly  will  find  some¬ 
where  it  is  a  good  place  to  apply  lime.  As  long  as 
clover  does  well  I  have  an  idea  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  buy  lime,  especially  with  us,  as  it 
costs  us  ID cents  per  bushel,  and 
have  to  haul  it  10  miles,  which  is  a 
great  item.  There  are  so  many  who  go 
‘“head  over  heels’’  in  hauling  lime  to 
fields  where  possibly  no  lime  is  needed. 
It  seems  to  me  at  present  that  by  good 
farming,  intensive  tillage,  making  good 
manure  by  feeding  cottonseed  meal 
and  the  grains,  Crimson  clover  in  the 
cornfield  to  plow  under  with  the  corn 
stubble,  and  a  little  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer  with  the  wheat,  I  can  increase 
the  fertility  of  my  soil  and  have  no 
use  for  lime.  Floats  in  the  manure 
I  believe  far  cheaper  also  than  lime 
direct.  I  have  tried  floats  and  intend 
to  buy  a  carload  next  Fall. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  e.  a,  bashore. 


The  Roadside  Stand 
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A  Forest  Planting  in  Sullivan  Co.,  A.  Y.  Fig.  77 


A  Pair  of  Western  N.  Y.  Oxen 

THE  oxen  Shown  in  Fig.  7S,  are  owned  by  Mr. 

Elmer  Van  Dusen  of  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  These 
oxen  are  nine  years  old,  and  are  being  worked 
nearly  every  day  at  all  kinds  of  farm  work.  They 
work  in  the  woods  and  do  general  hauling  where  a 
horse  team  would  find  it  difficult  to  go.  These  oxen 
will  work  in  a  yoke  side  by  side  or  single  as  may  be 
desired.  Together,  they  weigh  4,200  lbs.,  and  as 
we  see  are  hitched  to  a  two-wheel  cart.  P>uck  and 
Bright,  as  they  are  called,  represent  a  very  useful 
form  of  power  in  a  rough  or  hilly  country  like  parts 
of  Allegany  County.  They  are  more  than  useful;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Van  Dusen  says  that  he  could  hardly  get 
along  without  them.  All  through  that  community 
when  a  heavy  pull  on  rough  land  is  needed,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  places  where  a  horse  team  or  tractor 
would  not  work,  Buck  and  Bright  are  in  demand, 
and  they  always  do  a  good  job.  When  two  such  big 
fellows  find  themselves  up  against  a  heavy  load  it  is 
a  great  sight  to  see  them  settle  into  the  yoke,  get 
down  low  on  the  ground  and  throw  their  weight  into 
the  job.  You  might  call  them  a  tractor  bound  in 
leather,  for  they  certainly  know  how  to  do  the 


Efficient  Farm  Workers  in  Western  New  York.  Fig.  7S 

a  little  with  lime  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and 
so  far  I  could  not  detect  any  material  benefit.  I 
have  gravel  soil  naturally  well  drained.  I  plow 
eight  to  nine  inches  deep,  and  raise  corn,  potatoes, 
wheat  and  clover,  four  years  rotation.  Three  years 
ago  I  purchased  100  bushels  burned  stone  lime  and 
applied  it  in  three  fields  at  the  rate  of  about  50 
bushels  or  less  per  acre.  In  two  fields  I  applied  in 
the  Fall  to  the  wheat  seeding,  harrowed  it  in  before 
seeding  to  Wheat,  and  was  careful  to  have  a 
straight  line  of  lime  and  no  lime.  The  following 
year  the  lime  showed  no  result  in  any  field,  and  the 
second  year  at  the  clover  I  noticed  no  result  of  the 
lime.  The  third  place  was  a  field  which  I  sowed 
to  Alfalfa,  .aid  it  is  the  worst  Alfalfa  patch  I  have. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  that  the  lime 
had  any  evil  effect,  but  I  also  do  not  believe  it 
helped  much.  I  had  two  other  Alfalfa  fields  beside 
each  other — only  the  public  road  running  through — ■ 
which  were  almost  ideal  till  last  Winter,  when  it 
froze  out  because  I  cut  four  crops  and  then  followed 
an  exceptionally  cold  Winter.  Where  I  did  not  mow 
the  fourth  crop  none  froze  out. 

ALFALFA  EXPERIENCE. — But  the  point  I  want 
here  with  this  Alfalfa  raising  is  about  the  lime. 
These  fields  of  Alfalfa  are  of  four  acres  and  514 
acres  respectively.  The  soil  is  good  for  20u  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre  in  a  favorable  season,  and 
other  crops  in  proportion,  and  I  plow  nine  inches 


EQLTSITES  FOR  SUCCESS.— In 
writing  this  I  desire  to  present 
to  the  farmer  my  own  personal  experi¬ 
ence  and  observations.  I  have  a  very- 
large  stand  of  my  own,  and  in  the 
course  of  my  travels  have  stopped  at 
many  others.  Many  farmers  who  -are 
ordinarily  good  business  men  fall  down 
miserably  with  a  stand.  I  find  that  in 
about  94  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
opinion  prevails  that  a  farmer  should 
sell  only  the  product  of  his  own  farm. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  just  as 
ridiculous  as  stopping  for  gas  at  one 
service  station,  then  getting  oil  further 
on.  and  making  a  couple  more  stops 
for  air  and  water.  1  buy  all  the  good 
things  I  can  get  hold  of,  and  I  find 
that  in  about  9S  per  cent  of  cases  no 
one  inquires  where  it  comes  from  just 
so  it  is  good.  Some  stands  are  very 
profitable,  while  others  I  am  sure  lose 
money  if  time  is  valued  at  anything. 
With  me  time  is  a  very  important  fac¬ 
tor,  for  I  have  found  that  the  average 
automobilist  is  in  a  hurry.  Another 
thing,  they  have  a  habit  of  arriving  at  the  same 
time,  and  if  they  don’t  get  fast  service  you  will 
wonder  why  they  don’t  come  around  any  more.  Lo¬ 
cation  is  probably  the  most  important  thing,  next 
having  a  stand  attractive  enough  for  people  to 
stop,  and  when  they  do  stop  price,  service  and  per¬ 
sonality  will  do  the  trick:  Getting  people  to  come 
again  is  the  success  of  any  business,  and  giving 
them  satisfaction  brings  them  back  every  time. 

FIXING  THE  PRICE. — Most  stands  I  find  charge 
either  too  much  or  not  enough,  and  that  very  thing 
has  brought  the  whole  roadside  stand  business  into 
disrepute  among  so  many  city  buyers.  I  have  known 
of  instances  where  farmers  sold  tomatoes  for  50 
cents  a  basket  when  they  brought  $4  per  bushel 
wholesale,  and  another  instance  where  a  farmer 
was  charging  $1  per  basket  for  Lima  beans,  and 
cantaloupes  when  they  were  retailing  everywhere 
for  45  cents.  I  have  often  found  farmers  who 
wanted  more  for  a  hundred  baskets  than  for  one. 
These  things  seem  almost  impossible,  but  are  never¬ 
theless  true.  Anyone  conducting  a  stand  should 
keep  "well  informed  as  to  market  prices.  A  good 
many  farmers  sell  by  what  they  think  should  be  a 
right  price:  if  they  have  a  poor  crop  they  want  a 
good  price,  and  if  they  have  a  bumper  crop  they  are 
inclined  to  sell  cheaply,  absolutely  regardless  of 
whether  the  market  is  up  or  down.  There  is  a  lot 
of  money  to  be  made  with  a  well-located,  and  well- 
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This  Catalog  FREE  — Send  Sor  it  Today! 


Here  is  the  Seed-Book  for  Business  Farmers!  It  is  backed 
by  a  record  we’re  going  to  protect  —  Extra  Qood  Seeds, 
plus  27  years  of  Square  Dealing.  You  should  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  firm  that  stands  back  of  this  Catalog — 

Alfalfa — Four  hardiest  strains  known!  Clean,  Certified 
seed.  Adapted  to  your  section.  Tested  and  sound. 

Clovers — All  of  them.  Red,  Alsike,  Sweet,  Mammoth, 
etc.  Cleanest  seed  of  known  origin.  Hardy  and  prolific. 

Seed  Corn — Ten  kinds.  Leaders  for  Crib  or  Silo.  Tested 
•—Sound  germination.  Healthy,  vigorous  seed. 


it  will  pay  you !  Get  this  Book,  and  have  it  handy  through¬ 
out  the  season.  It  gives  plain  facts  on  the  standard 
farm  crops  and  some  pointers  on  the  newer  things  too. 
Offers  you: 

Seed  Oats — Extra  heavy  yielders.  Six  varieties.  Clean 
heavy  seed — no  weeds.  Kinds  that  have  proven  reliable. 

Potatoes — Selected  seed-stock  —  grown  in  Maine  and 
Michigan.  Leading  standard  varieties.  Clean  and  sound. 

Pasture  Grasses — Also  Barley,  Rye,  Wheat.  And  seeds 
for  the  Forage  and  Fodder  crops — a  complete  line  of  them. 


Soy  Beans — New  seed,  many  varieties.  Low  prices. 

Full  cultural  details.  Field  Peas,  Cowpeas,  etc.,  etc. 

Every  Bag  of  Seed  Sold  on  a  Plain  Money-Back  Guarantee.  Tagged  for  Purity  and  Germination. 
Freight  Paid  and  Bags  Free. 

You  owe  yourself  this  Free  book.  Costs  you  only  the  postage  stamp  to  ask  for  it — “Hoffman’s  Seeds 
Pay” — sow  them  and  they’ll  prove  it !  Mail  your  address  today  to 

A.  H.  Hoffman  Landisville,  (Lancaster  co.)  Penna. 

"Pennsylvania’s  Leading  F arm  Seed  House ” 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1926_Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
W  rite  today  for  your  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


SEi’i  The  Berlin  Quart 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
1926  catalog  showing  our  com¬ 
plete  line,  and  secure  your 
baskets  and  crates  at  Winter 
Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


For  Sale-CHOICE  SEEDCORN 

Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  prices. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  107  Tullytown,  Pa. 


Raspberry  Plants 

The  plants  we  offer  have  been  twice  inspected  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  New  York  and  Vermont 
and  are  DISEASE  FREE.  They  are  carefully  dug  and 
the  red  varieties  are  graded  to  three  sixteenth  inches 
diameter  for  No.  1  plants.  Our  black  and  purple  tip 
plants  are  fresh  dug. 'not  storage  plants.  Our  varieties : 
Latham.  Cuthbert,  St.  Regis,  Herbert,  King,  Marlboro, 
Idaho,  Plum  Farmer  and  Columbian  are  TRUE-TO- 
NAME,  and  we  do  not  substitute  without  permission. 
10%  discount  on  early  orders. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  of  Berry  Plants, 

Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Perennials 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  Putney,  Vermont 

“Grown  in  Vermont,  it’s  Hardy” 


The  “REDPATH” 

New  Raspberry 

Yields  a  crop  in  Fall  of  1st  year; 
heavy  crop  2nd  Summer.  A  real 
red(notpurple)Raspberry.Firm, 
stands  shipping  well.  Catalog  of 
Small  Fruits,  free.  Write  today, 
L  J.  Farmer,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


heBig  FREE  MSS 

. STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Illustrates  heavy  yielding  big-rooted 
healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  All 
varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
and  Ornamentals.  Bargain  prices! 
$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 
buys  guaranteed,  big-yield  Strawberry  Plants 
that  thrive  anywhere.  Lowest  prices.  Send  at 
once  for  our  free  catalog.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  it. 
DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  12e  Bridgman,  IViich. 
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of  the  Amazing 

"Stark’s  “BLIGHT-RESISTER’ 

'Tomato-75’000  delighted  home 

gardeners  reported  “gave 
double  the  yield”  with  “tomatoes  smooth  and 
meaty  as  a  peach.”  Send  name  and  address  on 
COUPON  or  a  Postcard  for  6  FREE  SEEDS  and 
BIG  1926  Seed  Book.  ADDRESS  BOX  208. 

STARK  BRO’S 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  for  llOJfears  __ 

^Stark  Bro’s,  Box  208  ,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Send  me  5  FREE  Seeds  and  BIG  1926  Vegetable  and| 
Flower  Seed  Book.  . 

I  Name  .  * 

|  P.O . R.  R.  or  St.  No . State . | 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Freeh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you, 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear.  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc.  r  ®n,iinw,w 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp-  |  •'"i J 

berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant.  Rhubarb.  Asparagus 

plants,  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  ShrubB, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bex  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Fruit  Trees. 
Roses,  Ornamentals.  Bulbs.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  J  N.  ROKELY  8  SON.  R.  10,  Bridgman,  Mich 


^trauihprru  PLANTS.  Rest  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
OllanUCIIj  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


EUf  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  ■■■  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Gravers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


BOLGIANO’S 

SEEDS 

Have  been  planted 
Since  1818 

They  are  fully  described 
and  reasonably  priced 
in  our 

1926  Garden  Guide 

which  contains  numerous 
illustrations  and  a  lot  of 
worth-while  information. 

It  is  FREE 

Write  for  it  TOD  A  Y 

The  J.  Bolgiano 
Seed  Co. 

Dept.  R-2 
Baltimore,  Md. 


You  are  fully  protected  when 
you  plant  Barnes’  Certified 
Trees.  Every  Tree  bears  the 
seal  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  certifying 
that  it  is  true  to  name.  Hardy, 
sturdy,  New  England  grown 
trees  give  best  results. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List  of  Fruit  Trees ,  Grape 
Vines,  Berry  Plants,  etc.,todsy 

The  BARNES  BROS. 
NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nurtery,  Eet.  1890 


stocked  stand,  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  a  losing  proposition  if  not  handled 
right. 

Keeping  Pace  With  Demand.  —  I 
farm  around  20  acres  and  my  main  diffi¬ 
culty  is  in  either  having  too  much  or  not 
enough,  and  I  think  every  farmer  who 
conducts  a  stand  will  bear  me  out  in  this. 
I  plant  around  40,000  Gladioli,  and  in 
order  to  have  enough  I  have  to  plant  too 
many,  for  there  are  more  blooms  on  Mon¬ 
days  than  any  other  day  because  we 
observe  Sunday.  Friday  and  Saturday 
are  the  best  days  for  selling.  Another 
thing,  take  for  instance  beets  and  car¬ 
rots.  If  you  sell  wholesale  you  can  ger. 
them  off  I  he  ground  and  plant  something 
in  their  stead,  whereas  if  you  sell  retail 
you  have  to  have  them  every  day  in  the 
week. 

Cut  Flowers. — I  saw  an  article  in 
The  K.  N.-Y.  where  a  correspondent 
mentioned  Gladioli  as  a  good  seller.  They 
are  good  sellers,  but  are  expensive,  and 
if  there  isn’t  a  ready  market  they  soon 
wilt,  and  are  gone,  whereas  Zinnias, 
sweet  peas,  marigolds  and  Scabiosa  will 
bloom  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  are 
much  less  expensive;  500  ft.  of  Gladioli 
goes  into  money.  The  cost  of  500  ft.  of 
Zinnias  is  very  little.  Another  thing, 
where  a  person  can  lake  money  from  a 
piece  of  ground  for  long  periods  of  time, 
as  can  be  done  with  continuous  bloomers, 
it  is  a  very  important  point  not  to  be 
overlooked.  I  sell  Gladioli  from  25c  a 
bunch  of  one  dozen  to  $1  depending  upon 
variety.  Sweet  peas,  15c  per  bunch  of 
25;  25c  for  bunch  of  Zinnias,  11  to  25 
in  bunch,  depending  entirely  on  size.  The 
larger  the  flower  the  sooner  the  bunch 
is  gathered,  and  tied.  Asters  are  a  ready 
seller,  but  I  am  unable  to  raise  them  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  account  of  a  blight  that  is 
prevalent  here,  also  a  black  beetle  that 
destroys  them  at  blooming  time.  Sweet 
peas  require  very  rich  as  well  as  moist 
ground,  and  should  he  planted  with,  rows 
4  to  5  ft.  apart,  and  chicken  wire  is  the 
best  thing  for  them  to  run  upon.  All 
blooms  that  die  should  be  pulled  off.  All 
flower  plants  should  be  in  the  ground 
before  real  hot  weather  sets  in. 

HARRY  N.  JENNESS. 
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Certified 
“T  rue-to-Name” 


^  This  Lead  Seal  Stays  on  Tree  ^ 

This  Seal  of  Dr.  Shaw  apd  his  staff  from  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
certifies  that  your  fruit  trees  will  bear 
“True-to-Name.” 

All  Kellys’  trees  have  heavy,  fibrous 
roots  because  they  are  propagated  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings— noton  piece  roots. 
This  means  bigger  and  better  crops. 

There  are  Kellys’  trees  near  you.  Talk 
to  their  owners.  We  will  gladly  send  you 
their  names  and  addresses. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the 
rotation  received.  You  should  plan  to  order 
your  selection  of  guaranteed  “True-to- 
Name”  stock  early  and  let  us  hold  it  for  you. 

So  write  today  for  your  copy  of  our  catalog. 

We  have  no  agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 

y _ r 


Ask  About 
Our  New 
Cortland 
Apple 


This  Spring  Plant 

Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

The  King  of  Vegetables  will  make  you 
Sure  Profits  for  15  Years 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Roots, 

are  Rust-Resistant,  Easily 
Grown  and  Sure  to  Live. 

Massive  in  size,  vigorous  in 
strength,  insuring  constant 
growth  and  a  prolific  sup¬ 
ply  of  tender,  luscious  stalks, 

1  to  2-in.  in  diameter — S  to  12 
stalks  to  the  bnneh. 

Giant  Washington  Asparagus  sold  l'or  $15 
a  dozen  hunches  in  New  York  market. 

A  Planting  This  Spring  can  he  Cut 
Next  Year 

50  Giant  Roots,  $5.  25  Giant  Roots,  $3. 

(By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid  Anywhere) 

Complete  Cultural  Directions  wltli  each  order 

Prices  on  larger  quantities,  and  Attractive  Offer  to 
Commercial  Growers,  sent  upon  request. 

Write  Today  for  Illustrated  Booklet — It  is  Free 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Washington 
Asparagus  Roots 

Fine,  strong  plants 

100  l-yr.  roots .  $1.50 

100  2-yr.  roots .  2.00 

LaFrance  Everbearing  Raspberries 

12  fine  plants .  $1.00 

Black  Raspberry  Roots 

25  plants .  $1.00 

Grape  Vines 

Blue,  red  or  white  varieties —10  for . $1.00 

TREES.  SHRUBS  AND  PERENNIALS 
AT  FARMER’S  PRICES 
Send  for  catalog 

H.  R.  BRATE,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS 


DAOTQ  Direct  from  the 
nUW  ■  O  grower.  1  and  2- 
yr.  Washington,  2-yr.  Mary 
Washingtonand  other  varie¬ 
ties.  40,  OOOMixed  Gladiolus.  50,000  rooted  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings.  30,000  Maliner  Ivren,  horse-radish  roots,  Vegeta¬ 
ble  and  sweet  potato  plants  in  season.  For  prices  address 

I.  &  J.  L  LEONARD _ BoxR _ IONA,  H,  J. 

Atlock  Farm  Strain  Asparagus wei?g?own'"om 

selected  seed.  Atlock  Farms,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BR0. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40  ;  While  Pine.  $1.75 
Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

CLASS  -  ’  $2.SO  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

H LL  SIZES-BEST  BRfiXOS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  SL,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 

34  to  40  ft,,  27c  per  ft,,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.Y. 


Lime  on  Vineyard 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  of 
the  value  of  lime  on  a  grape  vineyard. 

Angola,  iN.  Y.  a.  m. 

It  is  believed  that  lime  is  not  needed 
in  ithe  growing  of  grapes,  unless  one  is 
using  or  plans  to  use  the  clovers  or  other 
legumes  for  green  manure  crops  between 
the  rows.  It  is  strongly  indicated  that 
the  repeated  use  of  lime  in  the  vineyard 
of  Concord  is  harmful  both  to  the  fruit 
and  cane  growth.  Delayed  maturity  of 
both  has  been  frequently  noted.  F.  E.  G. 


Oil  Heater  for  Greenhouse 

I  am  thinking  about  ejecting  a  green¬ 
house  16  x  40  ft.  Can  I  heat  it  with 
three  lines  of  2-in.  pipe  (hot-water  heat) 
to  grow  geraniums  and  vegetable  plants? 
Could  I  use  an  oil  heater  and  would  I 
have  to  have  a  regular  greenhouse  boiler 
to  attach  it  to?  Is  there  much  difference 
in  cost  between  oil  and  coal?  c.  H.  B. 

Ivatonah,  N.  Y. 

Three  lengths  of  2-in.  pipe  would  give 
ample  heat  for  a  house  16  x  40.  C.  H.  B. 
could  use  an  oil  heater  or  boiler  for  his 
greenhouse;  it  would  not  have  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  another  boiler.  There  is  not 
much  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  fuel, 
but  I  understand  the  oil  burner  is  being 
taken  out  of  a  number  of  houses,  as  it 
is  not  satisfactory.  wm.  perkjns. 


Grapes  for  North  Carolina 

Wlhat  are  the  best  kind  of  grapes  in 
culture  in  the  United  States  for  table 
use?  I  would  like  to  have  varieties 
which  grow  nice  bunches  (medium- 
weight,  %  to  1  lb.)  with  berries  of  good 
and  not  too  small  size.  Taste  has  to  be 
sweet  and  excellent.  I  have  to  plant 
them  in  the  coastal  plain  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Will  make  trial  in  open  as  well  as 
under  glass.  a.  m.  w. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  following  varieties  are  reported 
as  doing  well  in  the  Carolinas,  although 
not  ail  of  them  will  meet  the  specifica¬ 
tions  required  by  the  above  inquirer :  On¬ 
tario,  Portland,  Empire  and  Brocton, 
white  varieties  offering  a  succession  in 
ripening;  Delaware,  Catawba,  Butler, 
Hanover,  Vergennes,  Goethe  and  Ur  ban  a 
present  a  desirable  succession  of  red 
sorts,  while  Moore,  R.  W.  Munson,  Her¬ 
bert  and  Barry,  black  or  blue  varieties, 
do  well  in  the  South.  F.  E.  G. 


“Pussley”  or  Purslane 

A  number  of  readers  ask  us  if  the 
weed  commonly  known  as  pussley  is  the 
same  as  purslane,  and  whether  it  is 
ever  eaten  as  human  food.  Yes,  what  is 
commonly  known  as  pussley  is  the  same 
as  purslane.  The  botanical  name  is 
Portuiaea  oleraeea.  As  for  eating  it, 
in  former  days  'this  pussley  was  freely 
eaten  by  New  England  people,  much  the 
same  as  they  ate  spinach,  dandelions 
or  turnip  tops  as  greens.  The  pussley 
was  usually  boiled  with  a  piece  of  pork, 
and  then  eaten  with  salt  and  vinegar. 
When  young  and  tender  the  pussley  lias 
aoi  agreeable  taste,  and  we  u*ed  to  con¬ 
sider  it  an  appetizing  dish.  There  is  a 
cultivated  form,  more  upright  in  growth, 
with  larger  leaves,  grown  in  Europe  as 
a  pot-herb. 


Tree  Propagation 

I  want  to  produce  scions  of  the  dog 
wood,  red  bud  and  the  service  tree.  They 
are  native  trees  of  this  section.  How 
shall  I  proceed?  I  also  wonder  if  I  can 
root-graft  the  holly  to  roots  of  the  silver- 
leafed  maple,  and  make  them  grow  as 
rapidly  as  the  maple,  and  produce  the 
red  berries  of  the  holly.  o.  H.  A. 

The  dogwood.  Cornus  mas,  is  propa¬ 
gated  readily  from  seed  and  is  used  as  a 
stock  upon  which  to  bud  the  named  kinds. 
Soft-wooded  kinds,  such  as  Cornus  stol- 
onifera,  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  herbaceous  species,  like  Cornus  cana¬ 
densis,  by  divisions. 

The  red  bud,  Cereis,  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  seeds  while  the  service  berry. 
Amelanchier,  is  propogated  by  seeds,  lay¬ 
ers,  and  cuttings  grafted  on  Crataegus, 
quince,  and  mountain  ash. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  you  can  success¬ 
fully  root  graft  the  holly  onto  roots  of 
the  silver  maple.  They  are  not  at  all 
related  and  I  doubt  if  the  union  would  he 
successful.  Still  if  you  are  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  mind  you  will  probably  want  to 
try  it  anyway.  h.  b.  t. 


Plant  this  Prize  Winning— New 

Sortland  Apple' 


Winner  of  the  Wilder  Silver  Medal— the  highest 
award  given  new  fruits  by  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society— combines  the  good  qualities  of 
its  parents  McIntosh  and  Ben  Davis.  Hangs  to 
the  tree  well  and  stands  handling,  insuring  good 
market  value.  Crisp,  tender,  and  juicy  with  a 
.  taste  even  richer  than  the  McIntosh.  Delicious 
and  profitable!  Trees  vigorous  and  productive— ideal  for  family  garden  and 
commercial  orchard.  Green’s  Nursery  can  save  you  money  on  these  trees. 

Caco  Grapes  Bose  Pears 


A  new  red  grape,  delicious  in  flavor, 
high  in  quality.  Early  ripening,  and 
so  rich  in  sugar  it  can  be  eaten  two 
weeks  before  fully  ripe.  A  Catawba 
and  Concord  blend  with  large,  wine- 
red  grapes  in  compact  bunches  of 
good  size  and  form.  Start  growing 
them!  You’ll  enjoy  them. 


of  highest  quality— often  selling  at  ffif 
10  cents  apiece  at  fancy  fruit  stores. 

Very  large,  with  a  distinct  gourd  p ... 
shape— rounded  at  the  blossom  end, 
with  a  long,  tapering  neck.  Beautiful  feiiS 
golden  russet  color.  Juicy,  melting, 
and  deliciously  flavored.  A  treat  at 
home,  and  commands  top  market 
prices. 


Over  300  Varieties  of  Growing  Things 


Green  s  trees— Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  quince,  shade  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees.  Bush  fruits— Grapes,  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
and  strawberry.  Roses,  flowering  shrubs,  hedges,  dwarf  trees,  evergreens. 


Discounts  for  Early  Orders 
We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges— See 
GREEN’S  Money  Saving  Catalog 

Get  Green’s  new  catalog,  listing  over  300  growing  things,  telling  all  about 
low  prices,  discounts,  etc.  Full  of  valuable  information  about  trees,  vines, 
shrubs,  planting,  growing,  etc.  Send  for  it  today. 

Direct  from  Nursery  to  You 

at  a  definite  saving  and  only  one  handling 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

622  Green  Street,  Rochester  N.  Y. 

Our  Selling  Plan  Saves  You  Money 


48  years  of  good 
reputation  insures 
satisfaction  in  your 
purchase  from 
Green’s  Nursery  Co. 
From  a  small  be¬ 
ginning  in  1878 
to  our  present 
big  size. 


Know  the  Trees  You  Plant 
Before  You  Plan  the  Orchard 

Don’t  waste  land  and  years  of 
time,  only  to  find  your  orchard, 
which  you  expected  to  be  a  money-  _  _ 

maker,  is  almost  worthless.  Investigate  first.  Make 
sure  the  trees  are  propagated  from  bearing  orchards; 
satisfy  yourself  that  they  are  grown  right  in  the  nur¬ 
sery,  properly  dug  and  packed. 

Our  Peach  and  Apple  Trees  Are  Propagated 
From  Bearing  Orchards 

Every  tree  we  sell  and  ship  will  bear  close  inspection;  we  grow 
fruits  for  market  (800  acres  in  cultivation)  and  we  know  our 
Apple,  Pear,  Peach  and  Cherry  trees  are  true  and  right.  Send 
for  our  Free  booklet  and  prices  on  these  skillfully  grown  trees. 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES  OF 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  102.  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Millions  of  Apple* 


TREES 


-Millions  of  Peach 


We  have  over  2,500  acres  of  hardy,  well-rooted  and 
vigoroustrees  budded  from  heavy-bearing  orchard 
trees.  All  stock  grown  under 
personal  direction  of  a  Harri¬ 
son,  backed  by  more  than  28 
years’  experience.  You  take 
no  chances  when  you  buy 
“Harrison  Quality,”  as  thous¬ 
ands  of  customers  will  testify. 


Our  “Test  Peach  Orchard”  maintained  for  benefit 
of  our  patrons,  has  more  than  100  kinds.  We 
are  interested  in  300,000  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  in  commercial  s 
orchards — which  proves  our  faith 
in  fruit  growing.  Come  to  Berlin 
and  see  how  we  make  "Harrison 
Quality.”  Send  for  FREE  1926 
FruitGuide.  Writeus  yourneeds. 


“Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world ” 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  Box  14,  BERLIN,  MD 


500  Acres  —  40 /•‘■v  |  T  A  I  | ’"PVT 

Years  experience  1  I 

FRUITS 

FINGER  LAKES  NURSERIES 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

400  WASHINGTON  ST.,  GENEVA,  N.Y. 

ORNAMENTALS 

Packing  &  Shipping  — Q  V  D  L/T/''* 17 
Plant  100,000  sq.  ft.  OL IV  V  ILL 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c  ;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio 


CORTLAND’APPLE-Scions 

Graft  on  bearing  Trees.  Fruit  in  3  years.  Also 
Rod  Spy;|one  cent  per  inch,  Order  now.  Will  ship 
when  wanted.  Cash  with  order. 

Dr.  B.  Dolan  35  Davis  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Member  N.  Y.  Fruit  Testing  Association. 

jj  oitv)  44  l\l  Ultui't  •  *  l  YimMv 


Whitesbog  Blueberries 

mean  handsome  profits 

L>  Big  profits  for  the  commercial 
grower.  Berries  grow  over  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Delicious. 
Practically  seedless.  All  varie- 
m  ties  carefully  selected,  tested 
'  and  named.  Bushes  vigorous 
and  heavily  productive. 
„Write  for  information. 
WHITESBOG 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 
Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Joseph  J.  White,  Inc. 
BoxN  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  2Sc 
Catalog  free. West  Hill  Nurseries,  Ine.,  Box3  Fredonia.  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  .*  .* 
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GRIMM 


IDAHO 


This  Tag  Means: 

That  the  seed  in  this  bag  is  State  Certified. 
Do  not  confuse  it  with  MOONSHINE  or 
Grower  affidavit  grimm  which  has  not  had  the 
required  supervision.  Seed  without  this  tag  is 
notrecognized  as  genuine  by  the  State  of  Idaho. 

This  Seal  Means: 


That  this  seed  has  been  produced,  inspected, 
graded,  packed  and  sealed  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  IDAHO  GRIMM  ALFALFA 
SEED  GROWERS’  ASS’N  and  has  been  certi¬ 
fied  as  Genuine  Grimm,  sealed  and  tagged  by 
authorized  representatives  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

This  Brand  Means: 

Double  protection — State  Certification,  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  Grading  and  the  supervision  from 
sowing  to  market  by  the  largest  and  most  reli¬ 
able  Grimm  Growers’  Association  in  the  world. 

Do  not  be  misled  this  year  on  GRIMM 
ALFALFA  SEED.  Demand  BLACKFOOT 
BRAND  Grimm  in  the  sealed  bag  with  the 
State  certification  tag  attached  which  gives  you 
double  protection  as  to  quality  and  genuine¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  seed  of  proved  dependability. 
All  reliable  dealers  can  supply  you . 

IDAHO  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 
BLACKFOOT  IDAHO 

GRIMM 

M-FALFA  SEED 


Garden 

Tractor 


BOLENS 

Does  Seeding, 

Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it 
needs  is  a  guiding 
hand.  Gasoline 
power  does  the 

work.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are 
instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  in- 
dispensible  features,  pat¬ 
ented  arched  axle,  tool 
control,  power  turn  etc. 
A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it 
with  delight.  Write 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  503  PARK  ST..  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


SEEDS  HAT  SUCCEED 

Direct  from  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Bend  for  our  Big 
reproduced  in  colors,  one  of  the  wonder  sights 
or  Washington  and  full  of  Garden  information.  Now 
-  -  -  ready.  Absolutely  free. 

Send  10c  and  we  will  include  1  pkt. 
each :  —  DWARF  MIXED  NASTURTIUMS. 
FEATHERBLOOM  ASTERS,  GIANT 
FLOWERED  ZINNIAS,  SCARLET  GLOBE 
RADISH,  LONG  LOST  LETTUCE, 
BOLGIANO  TOMATO. 

FWBOL0ANO&CO. 

1038  B.St.,  V&cMUNoroM,  D.C. 


NEGLECT 
NOT  NECESSARY— 

in  the  early  spring  when  ground  is  very  soft. 
The  "FRIEND”  with  its  high  wheels  carry¬ 
ing  the  load  can  be  used  anytime. 

Easy  draft  at  all  times,  on  hillsides  or  soft 
ground  is  a  "FRIEND”  feature  that  cannot 
be  valued  too  highly. 

It  is  just  such  practical  features  throughout 
as  the  Easy  Draft— made  possible  by  large 
wheels  and  still  keeping  the  tank  much  lower 
and  handier  than  ordinary  sprayers,  that 
makes  the  "FRIEND”  superior  for  the  pro¬ 
gressive  Fruit  Grower. 

Practical  Sprayers  for  Every  Purpose 


Mail  a  card  today  for  Free  Catalog 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  Soe 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Root  G-rafts 

McIntosh,  Delicious,  and  other  apples.  Should 
make  nice  trees  by  Fall.  Ours  noted  for  careful 
make-up  and  do-well  features,  100—83,50.  1,000  up. 
lower  prices.  HUNTER  E.  MARKLE,  Martinsburo,  W.  Va. 


“From  Farm  to  You” 


There  are  distinct  advantages  in  buying 
seeds  direct  from  a.  grower  like  Harris — 
(1)  Harris  seeds  have  had  a  reputation 
for  high  quality  for  50  years.  They  are 
bred  as  carefully  as  thorough-bred  live  stock 
and  so  produce  very  much  better  results.  (21 
The  percent  that  the  seed  germinates  is  marked  on 
the  label  so  you  know  just  how  thick  to  sow.  (31 
Harris  is  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  vegetables 
and  flower  seeds  in  New  York  State  and  sells  di¬ 
rect  to  gardeners  and  farmers  at  wholesale  prices. 

We  offer  this  year  some  new  and  very  superior  varieties 
of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  seeds.  Our  catalogue  will 
interest  you.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it.  if  you  grow  for 
market  ask  for  wholesale  price  list 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  R.  F.  D.  21,  Cddwater,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural  Notes 


The  Western  Meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society 

The  last  four  or  five  years  has  seen 
a  remarkable  growth  of  the  western 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  held  at  Rochester  each 
year.  This  year’s  meeting  January  13-15 
broke  all  records  for  size  and  attendance, 
and  easily  places  the  New  York  meeting 
as  the  greatest  gathering  of  its  kind  any¬ 
where  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  3,000 
visited  the  assembly  hall,  and  the  fruit, 
seed  and  implement  exhibits,  and  at  one 
session  there  were  over  60  representa¬ 
tives  from  States  other  than  New  York. 
New  England  sent  close  to  twenty,  Can¬ 
ada  a  dozen,  and  Ohio  several,  while 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
and  possibly  two  other  States  were  well 
represented.  The  importance  of  the  gath¬ 
ering  in  the  minds  of  fruit  men  of  the 
country  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  meeting  was  the  importance  of 
commercial  concerns  to  the  fruit  indus¬ 
try.  Other  years  have  seen  the  chief 
points  of  discussion  revolving  around  co¬ 
operative  marketing,  around  important 
quality  of  fruit,  around  new  fruits,  or 
around  dusting  and  spraying  policies,  but 
this  year  the  exhibits  of  fruits,  trees,  im¬ 
plements,  and  materials,  over-shadowed 
the  other  features  of  the  meeting  and 
indicate  an  interesting  trend.  At.  the 
small  meeting  of  a  hundred  or  less  where 
each  person’s  questions  can  be  answered 
from  the  floor  the  speaking  program  is 
the  important  part.  Now  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  over  3,000  it  is  impossible  to 
satisfy  everyone’s  wishes  in  the  course 
of  a  three  days  formal  session.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  breaking  up  into  groups  of  two 
or  three  or  half-dozens  and  visits  made 
by  these  smaller  parties  to  the  places 
where  discussions  can  be  had  to  host  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  would  be  an  excellent  arrange¬ 
ment  another  year  if  the  various  experts 
from  the  State  Experiment  Station  and 
State  College  of  Agriculture  could  be 
present  at  their  booths  at  certain  hours 
of  the  days  to  confer  with  any  desiring 
information  along  particular  lines,  or 
even  to  speak  five  or  ten  minutes  upon 
special  timely  topics. 

A  further  value  and  importance  of  the 
commercial  exhibit  lies  in  the  opportun¬ 
ity  for  comparison  of  materials  in  quality 
and  cost.  Many  growers  now  make  their 
plans  for  another  year  from  cvhat  they 
see  and  learn  among  the  exhibits,  nnd 
an  increasing  number  of  orders  are  being 
placed  for  supplies.  It  is  a  healthy  sit¬ 
uation,  and  after  all  the  progress  of  the 
fruit  industry  has  been  more  dependent 
lpon  commercial  concerns  than  most  folks 
are  willing  to  admit. 

To  treat  of  particulars,  both  of  the 
large  exposition  buildings  were  filled 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  appearance  was 
greatly  improved  by  the  symmetrical 
white  fences  around  each  exhibit.  There 
were  170  spaces  allotted,  and  they  were 
all  filled.  A  great  deal  of  interest  was 
evident  at  the  exhibition  of  spray  ma¬ 
chines  throwing  their  streams  of  spray 
against  huge  tarpaulins  stretched  against 
one  end  of  the  building.  Here  was  a  clear 
comparison  of  height,  volume,  and  fine¬ 
ness  of  division.  The  new  “liquid  dust¬ 
er”  apparatus  that  literally  blows  the 
liquid  spray  as  a  duster  blows  dust  was 
favorably  received.  Oilier  outfits  showed 
a  continued  refinement  in  mechanical  de¬ 
tails — gears  immersed  in  oil,  automatic 
lubrication,  greater  power,  higher  pres¬ 
sure,  and  greater  capacity.  Tractors 
coupled  to  trailing  tanks  were  exhibited 
by  several  manufacturers,  the  power  for 
the  pumps  being  supplied  by  the  tractor. 

As  for  dust ;  from  all  appearances 
dust  has  become  accepted  as  one  of  the 
recognized  accessories  for  pest  control. 
The  controversy  over  “dusting  versus 
spraying”  has  given  place  to  a  serious 
consideration  of  where  dust  will  fit  into 
the  spraying  program.  The  most  popular 
duster  was  the  arrangement  of  a  blow¬ 
er  mounted  on  a  platform  trussed  to  the 
rear  of  a  tractor,  the  blower  being  driv¬ 
en  by  a  belt  from  the  fly  wheel  of  the 
pulley. 

Oils  were  especially  prominent  among 
the  exhibits  by  insecticide  companies,  in¬ 
dicating  the  heightened  interest  in  oil 
sprays.  Several  large  conservative  grow¬ 
ers  placed  orders  for  both  the  miscible 
and  emulsified  oils,  saying  that  they  were 
through  with  the  lime-sulphur-nicotine 
spray  for  the  delayed  dormant  applica¬ 
tion. 

Grading  machinery,  tractors,  plows, 
harrows,  seeders,  manure  spreaders,  ap¬ 
ple  peelers,  and  barreling  machinery 
were  all  exhibited.  The  latest  apple  peel¬ 
ers  are  vertical  peelers,  and  so  arranged 
that  one  person  can  feed  two  units.  Bar¬ 
rel-making  development  includes  an  elec¬ 
tric  barrel  heater  for  shaping  the  barrels. 
Eyhibits  of  nursery  stock,  barrels,  bushel 
baskets  and  an  apple  vending  machine, 
were  other  features  that  helped  to  make 
the  commercial  exhibits  worth  while. 

The  educational  exhibits  included  a 


large  exhibit  of  varieties  of  fruit,  a  dis¬ 
play  of  publications,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  insect  and  disease  control  work. 
An  advance  copy  of  “The  Small  Fruits  of 
New  York”  and  other  station  publica¬ 
tions  attracted  much  attention,  while  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Cortland,  Red  Gravenstein 
and  other  promising  new  fruits  made  the 
booth  of  the  Fruit  Testing  Association  a 
popular  place.  The  work  of  the  entomo¬ 
logy  department  was  given  special  em¬ 
phasis  by  the  half  hour  discussions  of 
insect  problems.  It  was  the  finest  exhibit 
that  the  station  has  made,  taking  up 
an  entire  end  of  one  buildling.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets  had  a 
fine  display  of  grades  and  packs  under 
the  apple  grading  laws  of  the  State. 

The  first  forenoon  the  speaking  pro¬ 
gram  was  devoted  to  insects  and  diseases. 
The  peach  cottony  scale,  an  insect  much 
like  the  cottony  maple  scale,  came  in  for 
discussion  because  last  year  it  had  been 
serious  in  Western  New  York,  making 
peaches  unsalable  by  indirectly  giving 
black  dirty  appearance.  Control  measures 
suggested  were  lime-sulphur  for  a  light 
infestation  and  oil  for  heavy  infesta¬ 
tions.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Thatcher 
discussed  the  sources  of  nicotine  for  in¬ 
secticide  use,  showing  that  tobacco  con¬ 
taining  four  or  five  per  cent  nicotine  can 
be  grown  locally  by  growers  at  no  more 
trouble  than  it  takes  to  grow  cabbage. 
Nicotine,  it  developed,  is  a  colorless,  od¬ 
orless,  liquid  which  takes  on  the  charac¬ 
teristic  color  and  odor  of  tobacco  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  Other  speakers 
brought  out  the  serious  loss  of  honey 
bees  in  localities  where  arsenical  dusts 
were  used  extensively ;  told  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  vigor  of  tree  and  foliage  in 
the  setting  of  fruit ;  and  explained  that 
fire  blight  could  he  controlled  by  removing 
all  blighted  parts  promptly  and  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  old  cankers.  To  illustrate  the 
rapidity  with  which  blight  bacteria  de¬ 
velop  it  was  said  that  one  bacteria  would 
develop  into  1,000,000  in  10  hours. 

At  the  second  day’s  session  varieties 
of  fruit  were  discussed.  The  Gallia 
Beauty  was  mentioned  as  an  improved 
Rome  Beauty,  the  Starking  as  an  im¬ 
proved  Red  Delicious,  the  Giant  as  a  new 
black  sweet  cherry,  the  Abundance  as  a 
late  Napoleon  type,  and  the  Sheridan 
grape  as  superior  to  Concord  in  size, 
yield,  and  appearance.  One  speaker  said 
that  New  York  State  had  advantages 
over  other  fruit  growing  regions  in  low 
taxes,  the  necessity  for  fewer  sprayings, 
and  proximity  to  markets.  He  said  that 
it  was  pretty  safe  to  continue  McIntosh 
plantings. 

The  third  day’s  session  heard  Dr.  W. 
H.  Jordan,  former  director  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station,  discussing  the  many 
reforms  suggested  from  the  West  to  help 
agriculture  out  of  its  difficulties.  He 
showed  the  fallacies  behind  them.  The  af¬ 
ternoon  was  given  over  to  canning  crops, 
a  new  departure  at  horticultural  meet¬ 
ings.  The  entire  session  dealt  with  the 
work  of  the  Experiment  Station  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  recent  State  appro¬ 
priation  for  research  in  canning. 

Two  evening  sessions  were  held,  both 
very  popular.  Dr.  R.  H.  Roberts,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  spoke  at  the  first  meeting,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  fundamentals  underlying  or¬ 
chard  practices,  while  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren 
was  the  speaker  the  second  evening  and 
treated,  of  the  general  enonomic  situa¬ 
tion.  He  held  that  hotter  things  were  in 
store  for  country  folks,  and  things  not 
so  good  for  city  dwellers.  It  would  have 
been  a  revelation  to  many  cartoonists  to 
haVe  heard  the  questions  propounded  by 
those  in  the  audience,  showing  an  under¬ 
standing  of  economics  and  world  affairs 
that  other  groups  will  find  difficulty  in 
equalling. 

The  “question  box,”  with  B.  L).  "Van 
Buren  presiding,  has  come  to  be  so  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  passes  without  comment, 
but  it  deserves  special  mention.  It  is  one 
of  the  features  of  the  meeting,  and  this 
year  did  full  share  in  rounding  out  the 
greatest  and  best  meeting  that  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  has 
ever  held. 

The  new  officers  are :  E.  W.  Mitchell 
of  Stuyvesant  Falls,  who  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  C.  H.  McClew,  of 
Newfane,  who  declined  renomination ; 
first  vice-president,  J.  G.  Case,  Sodus; 
second  vice-president,  M.  C.  Burritt ; 
third  vice-president,  Paul  Judson,  Kin- 
derhook ;  fourth  vice-president,  W.  J. 
Hall,  L-ock port ;  members  of  executive 
committee,  three  years,  Frank  Mason,  Al¬ 
bion  ;  J.  Role  Stevenson,  Cayuga;  and 
Roy  McPherson,  secretary. 

Three  important  resolutions  were  un- 
aminously  adopted.  1.  Urging  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  erection  of  a  new  labor¬ 
atory  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
2,  endorsing  the  tax  program  of  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  3,  favoring  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  all  Lake  Ontario  ports 
and  necessary  waterways  to  facilitate  an 
export  trade  in  apples  through  the  lake 
ports.  H.  B.  T. 


“When  you  traded  cars  with  Skinner 
did  you  get  anything  to  boot?” 

“Yes.  I’ve  been  kicking  myself  ever 
since.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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You  carit  beat  a  Buick 

♦  for  Valu  e  * 
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Never  have  so  many  Buicks  been  sold 
as  are  being  sold  today.  The  Better 
Buick  strengthens  Buick  leadership  in 
public  preference  because  it  offers  still 
liner  transportation  at  lower  cost. 

This  better  motor  car  has  more  power; 
75  horsepower  in  Master  sixes,  60 
horsepower  in  Standard  sixes.  Hills 
are  easier  to  climb.  Deep  snow  or  mud 
does  not  stop  Better  Buick  owners. 

The  Better  Buick  provides  still  more 
protection  for  Buick  performance. 
“Triple  Seals”  (air  cleaner,  gasoline 
filter  and  oil  filter)  are  now  added  to 
the  “Sealed  Chassis”  to  keep  all  dirt 
and  grit  out  of  the  Buick  Valve-in- 
Head  engine. 

The  new  Controllable  Beam  Head¬ 
lights  on  the  Better  Buick  add  safety. 


They  do  away  with  dimming,  and  make 
night  driving  a  pleasure. 

The  Better  Buick  starts  easier  because 
of  a  new  high-speed  starting  motor.  It 
runs  smoothly,  immediately,  because 
of  Buick’ s  exclusive  Automatic  Heat 
Control.  It  is  safer  to  ride  in  because 
of  the  great  security  of  Buick  mechanical 
4-wheel  brakes.  There  is  no  liquid  in 
them  to  expand  and  contract  in  changing 
temperatures.  Snow  and  ice  will  not 
impair  their  efficiency. 

You  can  look  over  any  motor  car  built 
today  and  never  find  as  much  for  your 
money  as  you  get  in  the  Better  Buick. 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Flint  •  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation  -  Michigan 
Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 
Branches  in  all  Principal  Pioneer  Builders  of 

Cities— Dealers  Everywhere  Valve-in-Head  MotorCars 
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HERE  are  three  steps  in  cleaning  Timothy. 

In  the  background  is  raw  seed  as  it  comes 
from  the  thresher.  Not  fit  to  plant  in  this 
condition — anyone  can  see  that  without  a  microscope. 
1  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  clean  Timothy  seed  up 
to  a  fair  test.  Circle  No.  1  shows  a  magnified  sample 
of  the  raw  seed  after  it  was  given  a  good  “home” 
cleaning.  It  now  tests  about  99%  pure  Timothy. 

1  Circle  No.  2  shows  the  same  seed  again,  but  re¬ 
cleaned  by  special  methods  to  “Pine  Tree”  quality — 
99.60%  pure  Timothy.  The  difference  between  this 
and  the  “home  cleaned”  seed  is  only  60/100  per  cent, 
but  those  figures  don’t  tell  the  whole  story.  Look 
below. 


The  microscope  photograph  above  shows  what  was  taken  out 
of  the  99%  Timothy  in  the  re-cleaning  process.  Note  buckhorn, 
quack  grass,  plantain,  sorrel,  etc.  Note  also  the  quantity  of  light 
and  immature  grains  of  Timothy.  Would  you  want  to  sow  such 
seeds  as  these? 

Look  at  Circle  No.  2  again  and  note  the  uniform  size  and 
plumpness  of  the  “Pine  Tree”  seed.  That’s  something  that 
doesn’t  show  on  the  tag  but  is  sure  to  show  in  the  crop. 

Ask  your  dealer  at  “the  sign  of  good  crops”  for  a  free  copy  of 
“The  Harvest  In  The  Bag”,  a  new  book  on  seed  testing  and  seed 
judging.  No  matter  where  you  buy  your  seed,  it  will  help  you 
select  the  best. 

The  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago 

Craver- DickinsonSeedCo.,  Buffalo,  Binghamton 
Nungesser-Dickinson  Co.,  New  York 

Distributors  -  Barber  &  Bennett,  Albany 


DICKINSON'S 


FARM  SEEDS 


rp 

FARM  SEEDS 


Copyright  1926,  The  A.  D.  Co, 


Every  farmer  shop  Id  have  a  copy  of  this  book 


Contains  valuable  information  on  all  Clovers.  Soy 
Beans,  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture  Mixtures,  Com,  etc. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better  crops  and  greater  profits, 


BUY 
NOW- 
PAY  LATER 


Write  today  about  our 
convenient  buying  plan. 


any  are  using  it — why  not  you  ?  Hardy  Ohio 
•own  certified  Red,  Mammoth  and  Alsike— 
Haifa,  Timothy,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 

he  A.  C.  Hoyt  Co.,  Box  505,  Fostoria,  O. 

STEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stock — None 
Better  — 56  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


Bottle  ONION  Seed- 50c  oz.,S7  lb. 

Mangel— 10  lbs.,  $4.50,  Ppd.  Northern  Ohio  grown  field 
corn,  Clover,  Timothy,  etc.  J0HH  W.  GREENFIELD,  Wellington,  0. 

For  Sale-Early  F ordhook  Sweet  Corn 

The  best  in  12  years  experience.  1  lb..  35c:  25  lbs.  or  more, 
®0c, postpaid.  J.  R.  Humphreys,  Penns  Grove.  N.  J. 


John  R.  Llederbach  of  Pa.,  writes:  “Sometime  ago 
we  received  your  Seed  Guide  and  during  odd  times 
have  read  it  with  interest.  You  give  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  Field  Seeds  than  all  other  catalogs  combined.’’ 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  this  book.  Written  In 

glain  English  so  anyone  can  understand  it.  It  is  the  best 
eed  Guide  we  have  ever  offered.  Our  Seeds  cost  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind;  and  besides,  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  COMPANY 
112  Fifth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


SENSATION  — One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  75  bushels  and 
upward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 
You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo,  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  1 5,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Surplus  Money  of  Dissolved 
District 

Our  school  district  was  dissolved  last 
Summer  and  joined  the  village  school  dis¬ 
trict,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  to 
do  with  the  money  on  hand  that  was 
raised  by  tax  .of  our  district  last  year  for 
running  expenses  of  our  school.  Should 
the  village  district  we  joined  get  the 
money  or  should  it  be  apportioned  back 
to  the  taxpayers  of  our  district? 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  trustee. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  139 
of  the  education  law  your  consolidated 
district  is  entitled  to  whatever  moneys 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
your  dissolved  district.  D.  B.  D. 

Establishing  High  School 
Department 

We  have  a  nice  big  school  house  with 
two  teachers,  only  six  or  seven  children 
going  in  the  big  department.  How  can 
three  or  four  men  go  to  work  to  get  a 
high  school;  put  it  in  the  town  hall? 
Can  the  same  trustee  hire  the  third 
teacher,  look  after  the  hall,  etc.,  pay  jani¬ 
tor  more  wages  and  let  all  other  districts 
send  their  children  to  the  hall  to  high 
school?  One  district  to  pay  for  it  with¬ 
out  calling  a  special  school  meeting,  and 
let  the  taxpayers  vote  on  it?  That  is 
what  they  have  done  here,  putting  our 
school  taxes  up.  Can  they  force  any  one 
to  pay  it  who  do  not  have  children  to 
send?  Why  should  not  the  people  who 
send  their  children  pay  as  well? 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.  ».  D. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  a  union 
free  school  district  may  establish  an  aca¬ 
demic  department  (op  high  school  )  when¬ 
ever,  in  its  judgment,  such  action  is  war¬ 
ranted.  Such  board  is  also  empowered 
to  determine  the  amount  of  tuition  that 
shall  be  paid  on  account  of  academic 
pupils  in  attendance  who  reside  in  other 
districts. 

A  common  school  district  cannot  be 
transformed  into  a  union  free  school  dis¬ 
trict  without  a  special  meeting  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  district  called  to¬ 
gether  to  vote  on  such  proposition.  The 
education  law  does  not  give  the  trustee 
of  a  common  school  district  authority  to 
establish  a  high  school. 


Removal  of  Teacher 

Will  you  tell  me  what  the  proceedings 
are  to  break  a  teacher’s  contract  in  a 
common  school  district  ?  She  has  pun¬ 
ished  a  girl  14  years  old  very  severely 
without  reason  after  the  school  was  dis¬ 
missed  at  night  and  the  schooihouse 
locked  by  the  janitor.  The  girl  was  my 
daughter  and  this  happened  on  my  prop¬ 
erty,  which  adjoins  the  school’  property. 
The  whole  school  was  a  witness  to  this, 
and  also  my  wife  and  a  son  above  school 
age.  The  teacher  went  on  my  private 
property  and  assaulted  the  girl  without 
reason.  I  am  trustee,  and  I  have  closed 
the  school  for  a  vacation  until  it  is  set¬ 
tled.  Can  she  collect  her  wages  on  the 
contract?  w.  s.  TRUSTEE. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  your  complete  information  I  will 
quote  Section  565  of  the  Education  Law, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

“No  teacher  shall  he  removed  during  a 
term  of  employment  unless  for  neglect  of 
duty,  incapacity  to  teach,  immoral  con¬ 
duct,  or  other  reason  which,  when  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
shall  be  held  by  him  sufficient  cause  for 
such  (removal)  dismissal.” 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  the 
only  authority  who  is  empowered  to  dis¬ 
miss  your  teacher.  She  can  collect  her 
salary  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  contract  unless  that  instrument  be¬ 
comes  invalidated  by  order  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner. 


The  Consolidation  Law 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  bill  to  be  before 
the  next  Senate  in  favor  of  consolida¬ 
tion  of  schools.  Will  you  send  me  a 
copy  of  the  bill  as  it  is  to  go  to  the 
Senate?  Senator  Fancher  has  promised 
to  do  what  he  can  to  defeat  the  bill. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  c.  F. 

Several  laws  were  passed  last  Winter 
in  favor  of  consolidated  schools.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  dumping  large  sums 
of  State  money  on  certain  classes  of  con¬ 
solidated  country  districts.  You  are  guar¬ 
anteed  between  two  and  three  times  as 
much  public  money  if  you  will  consoli¬ 
date,  and  we  who  are  not  consolidated 
will  lnffp  pay  the  bill. 


So  far  as  a  new  consolidated  law  is 
concerned,  none  is  needed.  Under  the 
present  law  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  can  force  the  consolidation  of  your 
district  at  any  time,  even  though  every 
person  residing  in  the  district  should  be 
opposed  ;  and  a  village  of  any  size  can 
compel  the  surrounding  farm  districts  to 
consolidate  with  it  by  simply  out-voting 
the  country. 

No  doubt  bills  will  be  introduced  this 
Winter  to  render  still  greater  service 
and  favor  to  the  consolidated  districts 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  State. 
The  session  would  be  remarkable  if  an 
effort  along  this  line  should  lapse. 

The  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  is  now  engaged  in  an  aggressive 
campaign  to  secure  the  repeal  of  all 
these  laws  so  that  your  school  district 
cannot  be  consolidated  unless  your  people 
vote  in  favor  of  consolidation.  This  so¬ 
ciety  needs  the  backing  of  every  farm 
community.  Will  you  help  us  secure 
home  rule  for  your  school  district? 

D.  B.  D. 


Selection  of  High  School 

The  country  district  school  voted,  at 
its  last  regular  meeting,  without  any 
dissenting  vote,  to  send  the  high  school 
pupils  to  the  cheapest  high  school  that 
could  accommodate  them  and  it  was  lefr 
with  the  trustee  to  visit  the  neighboring 
schools  and  designate  the  place,  which  lie 
did,  and  notified  the  parents  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  that  a  neighboring  school  would  be 
glad  to  take  them  for  the  $50  the  State 
would  pay.  When  school  began  last  Fall, 
instead  of  their  going  to  the  place  des¬ 
ignated.  they  attended  another  nearby 
high  school  where  the  tuition  is  $100, 
and  claim  the  district  has  got  to  pay  it. 
•as  no  place  was  named  for  them  to  go  at 
the  regular  meeting.  The  trustee  and 
myself  have  consulted  several  lawyers, 
and  some  of  them  say  they  do  not  know 
anything  about  such  cases,  but  one  law¬ 
yer  claims  the  district  will  not  have  to 
pay  it,  and  notified  the  high  school  where 
the  pupils  were  attending  the  first  week 
of  school  that  the  country  district  would 
not  be  responsible  as  it  was  not  the 
cheapest  school,  and  one  the  trustee  did 
not  choose  for  them  to  go  to.  What  would 
we  better  do?  Some  say  the  State  will 
withhold  the  public  money  if  the  trustee 
does  not  pay  the  tuition  when  it  is  due. 
If  we  have  to  pay  this  what  is  the  use 
of  our  having  a  school  meeting? 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  x.  Y.  z. 

Your  district  designated  the  high 
school  that  would  provide  academic  in¬ 
struction  at  the  lowest  rate.  The  vote 
of  your  district  was  unanimous  on  this 
proposition.  Your  trustee  was  delegated 
to  notify  the  district  which  high  school 
charged  the  lowest  rate.  Your  procedure 
has  been  legal.  In  my  opinion  your  dis¬ 
trict  cannot  be  made  to  pay  the  excess 
tuition  charged  by  the  high  school  dis¬ 
trict  which  you  did  not  designate. 

D.  B.  D. 


The  Committee  of 
Twenty-one 

What  are  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one?  How  do  they 
affect  the  organization  and  administration 
of  schools  in  places  whose  population  is 
less  than  4,500?  Should  or  should  not 
farmers  support  these  recommendations? 

iSeneea  Co.,  'N.  Y.  m.  l.  c. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Twenty-One  were  incorporated  in 
the  Down ing-Por ter  bill  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  last  three  sessions  of 
the  Legislature.  Two  and  three  years  ago, 
before  farm  people  could  have  opportun¬ 
ity  to  fully  understand  the  bill,  it  came 
very  near  passing.  But  last  year,  al¬ 
though  introduced,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  take  it  from  the  shelf.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  90  per  cent  of  farm  people 
are  opposed  to  this  bill,  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  reasons  for  their  opposition  are 
as  follows : 

Home  rule  would  be  taken  from  every 
common  school  district  in  New  York 
State.  All  local  school  district  officers 
would  be  abolished.  Our  country  schools 
would  be  placed  under  the  paternal  con¬ 
trol  of  the  villages.  The  boards  of  ednca 
tion  would  be  dominated  by  the  villages. 
Extensive  transportation  systems  would 
prove  necessary.  The  cost  of  running  our 
schools  would  become  much  greater. 
School  officials  would  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  powers.  The  authority  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cost  of  new  buildings  would 
he  taken  away  from  the  people.  Farms 
back  from  the  villages  would  decrease  in 
value.  Under  the  plan  each  village  would 
become  the  center  of  a  new  large  dis¬ 
trict.  All  country  school  districts  in  the 
State  would  be  forcibly  consolidated  into 
such  units.  The  result  would  be  a  great 
increase  in  autocratic  authority  in  place 
of  the  degree  of  local  control  farm  peo¬ 
ple  now  have  over  their  schools. 


Artist. — This  is  my  latest  picture. 
“Farm  Hands  at  Work.”  It’s  very 
realistic.  Friend — But  they  aren’t  at 
work.  Artist— Yes;  that’s  the  realism.-- 
Boston  Transcript. 
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We  are  style  headquarters. 
From  the  designing  rooms 
ofNewYorkand  Pariscome 
the  new  modes  shown  in  our 
catalog.  You  pay  nothing 
extra  for  style — but  you  get 
it,  and  quality  besides,  when 
your  selection  is  made  from 
the  World's  Largest  Store. 
We  guarantee  a  saving. 


Spring  is  cleaning  time. 
Newrugs;adavenportforthe 
living  room;  a  new  vacuum 
cleaner  ;  a  bedroom  to  be  kal- 
somined.  Everything  you 
need  to  make  your  home  at¬ 
tractive  is  priced  in  the 
Thrifty  Book  to  save  you 
money.  And  we  give  Real 
24-Hour  Service. 


Men  order  from  the  World's 
Largest  Store  because  they 
find  it  convenient  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  Style  apparel  and 
sturdy  work  clothing  are  dis¬ 
played  at  attractive  pricesin 
our  new  catalog.  Nine  mil¬ 
lion  families  buy  from  the 
book  of  35,000  bargains. 
You  should  have  it,  too I 


All  aboard  for  Vacation- 
land/  A  tent,  a  cooking  out¬ 
fit,  a  cot,  your  car — and  the 
open  roadl  Let  us  help  you 
enjoy  your  vacation.  The 
things  you  want  are  in  our 
new  catalog  at  the  lowest 
prices  quality  goods  can  be 
bought.  Guaranteed, of 
course. 


Do  you,  too,  love  to  sew? 
Then  you  need  our  new  cat¬ 
alog.  For  our  display  of  dress 
goods,  draperies,  fabric  for 
every  personal  or  household 
purpose,  is  the  finest  we  have 
ever  offered.  The  prices,  of 
course,  mean  real  economy. 
It  is  easy  to  order  from  the 
World’s  Largest  Store. 


Farming  aemands  good 
tools.  We  have  them.  Most 
everything  used  on  the  farm 
is  quoted  in  the  Thrift  Book 
and  at  a  price  way  below  that 
asked  elsewhere.  Our  line  of 
hardware,  implements,  gas 
engines,  harness  and  cream 
separators  is  most  complete. 
Be  sure  you  have  our  catalog. 


w< 


35,000  Bargains  in  this 
J{ew  Spring  Book 

With  this  new  catalog—' “The  Thrift  Book  of  a  Nation”— you 
have  access  to  35,000  bargains,  the  greatest  store  in  the  world ! 

So  complete  is  this  book  that  practically  every  need  for  the 
family,  the  home,  the  farm  and  the  shop  can  be  supplied  from 
its  pages — at  prices  that  insure  big  savings. 

Millions  buy  from  the  World’s  Largest  Store  because  they 
have  found  here  the  quality  they  prefer;  have  learned  that 
99  out  of  every  100  orders  are  actually  shipped  within  24 
hours  after  they  are  received;  have  proven  to  their  own 
satisfaction  that  they  make  real  savings. 

Thrift  does  not  imply  self  denial.  It  only  means  buying 
right,  because  if  you  pay  less  for  the  things  you  need,  you  can 
have  more  of  the  things  you  want.  Our  new  catalog  is  ready. 
Your  copyis  waiting  for  you.  Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 


s.  Roebuck  W  Co. 


Chicago  -  Philadelphia  - Kansas  City  -Seattle  -  Dallas 

I - —  ■ 

SMdil  the  coupon  TODAY  to  the  store  nearest  you 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.  66R21 

Chicago  -  Philadelphia  -  Kansas  City  -  Seattle  -  Dallas 

Send  me  free  your  big  Spring  and  Summer  Catalog. 


We  give 

real  24  hour 
service 


Name. 


I  A 


St 


WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  SUPER-POWER  RADIO 
BROADCASTING  STATION  W-L-S-TUNE  IN  ON  345  METERS 


Post  office. 


Rural  Route . Box  No. 

State . 


I 


Street  and  No. 
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1926  Spring  Offerings 

Best  Varieties  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Berries,  Roses,  Vines 
and  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs 


Garden  and  Poultry 


Henhouse  Requirements ; 
Light  Brahmas 

Do  hens  require  1  sq.  ft.  of  air  space 
to  20  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  (windows 
covered  with  cheesecloth )  or  1  sq.  ft.  of 
window  light  to  16  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space, 
or  both?  What  type,  depth  and  length 
of  henhouse  would  you  recommend  for 
200  hens?  Would  you  advise  Light 
Brahmas  for  the  farm?  How  many  eggs 
do  they  average  per  year?  Are  the  Jer¬ 
sey.  Black  Giants  larger?  How  many 
eggs  do  they  average?  Are  the  eggs  of 
both  breeds  white  or  brown?  j.  c.  B. 

Bliss,  N,  Y. 

Such  figures  as  you  quote  are  given 
only  as  a  general  guide  in  building,  there 
being  no  exact  requirements.  A  poultry- 
house  should  have  windows  enough  to 
flood  the  interior  with  sunlight,  and  ven¬ 
tilating  openings  enough  to  keep  the  air 
of  the  interior  dry  in  cold  weather.  The 
window  openings  may  be  the  ventilators, 
and  usually  are.  Cheesecloth  or  other 
cloth  does  not  long  make  a  satisfactory 
ventilating  medium,  but  may  be  used  as  a 
curtain  against  storms. 

There  are  numerous  types  of  poultry- 
houses,  all  satisfactory  if  properly  cared 
for.  I  should  like  a  poultry-house  25  ft. 
square  for  a  flock  of  200  fowls,  this  fac¬ 
ing  the  south,  with  open  front  and  win- 


appearance  it  resembles  the  McIntosh. 
However,  any  careful  observer  can  easily 
distinguish  it  from  that  variety.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  one  taste  of  the  flesh  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  identify  it  as  different.  The  fruit 
ripens  later,  hangs  well  on  the  trees  and 
keeps  longer  than  McIntosh,  but  under 
Michigan  conditions  it  is  decidedly  infer¬ 
ior  in  quality.” 

Quite  by  contrast  to  this  report  is  one 
coming  from  a  Michigan  orchardist  who 
thinks  Cortland  and  Early  McIntosh 
very  promising  for  his  locality.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  discussions  of  this  kind 
arise  when  it  is  remembered  that  re¬ 
ports  are  as  yet  based  on  single  trees. 
Taking  ’Western  New  York  and  Western 
Michigan  on  the  average,  the  varieties 
that  are  grown  in  each  section  are  simi¬ 
lar.  Yet  one  tree  in  Michigan  will  hardly 
stand  as  the  representative  of  how  any 
given  variety  will  perform  in  all  regions. 
And  so  the  good  reports  and  the  bad  re¬ 
ports  will  keep  coming  in,  until  the  faults 
and  virtues  are  balanced  against  each 
other  and  the  value  of  the  varieties  de- 


Exceptional  values  in  best  quality  hardy  trees  and  plants  from 
America’s  Leading  Departmental  nursery.  All  goods  are  shipped  by 
express  or  freight  and  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 
Satisfaction  assured  by  our  72  years  of  reputation  for  conscientious 
service  and  fair  dealing.  Supplies  of  most  items  are  limited.  Make 
your  selection  and  order  NOW. 


This  shows  a  group  of  Wjhite  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  raised  in  a  brooder-house  during 
the  Winter  in  New  England.  Our  poultrymen  consider  it  so  necessary  to  let  the 
little  birds  out  on  the  bare  ground  that  they  will  often  shovel  the  «now  away  as  here 
shown,  and  let  the  little  fellows  have  a  chance  at  Mother  Earth. 


APPLES 

Baldwin,  Duchess.  Yellow  Transparent, 
McIntosh,  Northern  Spy,  etc.,  5  to  7 
feet  high.  5  trees  for  $3.25 

CHERRIES 

Sour  Cherries,  Richmond,  Montmoren¬ 
cy.  Dyehouse,  May  Duke,  etc.,  4  to  5 
feet  high.  5  trees  for  $4.00 

Sweet  Cherries,  Black  Tartarian.  Lam¬ 
bert,  Gov.  Wood,  Napoleon,  Yellow 
Spanish,  5  to  7  feet  high. 

5  trees  for  $4.50 

PEARS 

Standard  Pears,  Bartlett,  Clapp,  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty,  Seckel,  5  to  7  feet  high. 

5  trees  for  $4.50 

PLUMS 

Bradshaw.  German  Prune,  Reine 
Claude,  Diamond,  Lombard.  5  .to  7 
feet  high.  5  trees  for  $3.75 

PEACHES 

Elberta,  Champion.  Beers  Smock, 
Rochester,  Wilma,  etc.,  4  to  5  feet 

high.  5  trees  for  $1.75 

RASPBERRIES 

Productive  specimens,  Cuthbert.  St. 
Regis,  Gregg.  50  for  $1.75 

GOOSEBERRIES 


GrLADIOLUS  BULBS 

Red,  pink,  white,  mixed.  50c  per  dozen,  postpaid. 

VALLEY  STREAM  NURSERY  Box  355  Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 


Gladiolus  Satisfaction  isrnsf"Swn  by 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


CURRANTS 

Hardy,  productive  two-year-ohls. 
Wilder  and  Fays.  5  for  75c 

GRAPES 

Productive  two-year-old  specimens. 
Concord.  5  for  75c 

Niagara.  5  for  $1.00 

Catawba.  5  for  1 .25 

Roses  and  Flowering  Shrubs 

ROSES 

Hardy  two-year-old  bushes.  Field 
Grown.  Guaranteed  to  bloom  first 
year.  Radiance,  Killarney,  Frau  Karl 
Druscliki.  Paul  Neyron,  Gruss  an 
Teplitz.  5  bushes  for  $3.75 

California  Privet  —  Unusual  beauty, 
shining  foliage,  15  to  18  inches  high. 

50  for  $3.00 

Japanese  Barberry — Beautiful  foliage. 
Red  berries  in  autumn  and  winter. 
Shrubs  15  to  IS  inches  high. 

50  for  $9.00 

Boston  Ivy — Two-year-old  specimens. 

5  vines  for  $2.00 
Japanese  Clematis — Bears  sweet  scent¬ 
ed  white  flowers.  Two-year-old  vines. 

5  for  $1.75 

Silver  Lace — Grows  20  to  30  feet  in 
one  season.  Two-vear-olds. 

5  vines  for  $3.50 


SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Dusting 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St,  New  York 


dows  for  light  only  on  the  east  and  "west. 
This  is  known  as  the  Missouri  type  of 
building. 

I  should  not  advise  Light  Brahmas  as 
egg  producers.  They  are  far  inferior  to 
other  breeds  for  that  purpose,  though  ex¬ 
cellent  for  meat  and  worthy  of  a  place 
on  any  farm  where  their  peculiar  virtues 
make  them  fit  in  well.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Black  Giants;  these  breeds 
are  primarily  meat,  not  egg,  producers, 
the  Giants  being  the  larger.  All  these 
large  breeds  lay  brown  eggs,  but  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  just  what  they  average.  The 
laying  contest  being  officially  conducted 
in  New  Jersey  at  Vineland  shows  a  pen 
of  10  J.  B.  Giants,  the  only  one  entered, 
to  have  laid  1S2  eggs  in  the  first  eight 
weeks,  but  a  pen  of  White  Orpingtons 
now  leads  in  the  contest,  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  374  eggs  and  a  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds 
is  second  with  360  eggs  to  its  credit.  The 
contest,  however,  is  only  well  begun. 

M.  B.  D. 

New  York  Apple  Varieties 
in  Michigan 

I  enclose  newspaper  items  in  regard 
to  varieties  sent  out  by  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station.  The  quality  of  most 
standard  varieties  seems  to  be  about  the 
same  when  grown  in  Western  Michigan 
or  Western  New  York.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  the  quality  of  the  C-ortland 
should  be  good  in  New  York  State  and 
poor  in  Michigan.  I  have  bought  some 
trees  of  the  Early  McIntosh  and  Cort¬ 
land,  but  if  they  are  not  of  good  quality 
I  do  not  want  them.  C.  W.  W. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

C.  W.  W.  refers  to  a  report  of  new 
varieties  made  by  the  horticultural  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Michigan  State  College, 
which  says  that  among  the  dozen  or  more 
new  varieties  of  apples  sent  out  for  test¬ 
ing  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  only  the  Westchester 
and  Schoharie  possess  qualities  which 
commend  them  for  further  testing  in 
Michigan.  The  list  includes  Clinton,  Cort¬ 
land,  Chautauqua,  Herkimer,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Nassau,  Onondaga,  Oswego,  Rennse- 
laer,  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Tioga,  Ul¬ 
ster  and  Westchester. 

Of  course,  it  is  with  the  Cortland  that 
most  folks  will  be  concerned.  The  report 
speaks  of  the  Cortland  and  says :  “In 


termined.  They  were  sent  out  for  just 
this  purpose — for  trial  and  testing. 

As  for  quality  Cortland  is  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  apple.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  Wild¬ 
er  Medal  was  awarded  it.  Some  will  say 
that  it  is  better  than  McIntosh.  Others 
will  say  that  it  is  poorer.  Certainly  it  is 
not  low  in  quality.  If  any  weak  points 
develop  in  either  Cortland  or  Early  Mc¬ 
Intosh  it  will  not  be  in  the  matter  of 
quality.  -  n.  b.  tukey. 

Prices  for  Cut  Flowers 

On  page  4  it  seems  to  me  that  Wm. 
Perkins  has  made  a  serious  mistake  in 
advising  C.  C.  F.  to  offer  gladiolus  at 
25  cents  per  bunch  of  10  spikes  on  a 
roadside  stand.  This  would  'be  less  than 
the  amateur  round  here  usually  pays 
for  his  bulbs.  My  next-door  neighbor 
sold  quite  a  number  from  his  stand  last 
Spring  at  $1  a  dozen,  dropping  the  price 
a  little  later  in  the  season.  He  sold 
sweet  peas  at  25  cents  a  hunch  of  35 
blossoms,  and  made  a  good  thing  out 
of  ir.  Mixed  bunches  of  Dahlias  of  the 
quality  of  Mina  Burgle  sold  for  50  cents 
a  dozen  on  good  stems.  c.  G.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

If  C.  G.  B.  thinks  I  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  pricing  Gladiolus  too  low  I 
could  come  back  at  him  on  his  prices 
for  sweet  peas  and  Dahlias,  as  his  prices 
are  lower  than  mine.  It  does  not  seem 
reasonable  to  ask  $1  per  dozen  for 
Gladiolus  and  only  50  cents  per  dozen 
for  Dahlias,  when  Gladiolus  only  cost 
from  $1  to  $3  per  100  bulbs  and  the 
Mina  Burgle  Dahlia  bulbs  cost  50  cents 
per  dozen.  Beside,  one  can  grow  a  hun¬ 
dred  Gladiolus  on  the  same  amount  of 
ground  one  can  grow  a  dozen  Dahlias. 
Dahlias  average  about  three  good  stem 
cuttings  to  a  plant,  Gladiolus  about  125 
spikes  to  10O  bulbs.  Of  course  the  first 
year,  where  you  have  to  buy  the  bulbs, 
there  is  no  profit  in  them,  the  same  as 
Dahlias,  but  the  following  years  where 
one  saves  his  own  bulbs  and  saves  quan¬ 
tities  of  seed  besides  for  the  following 
year,  they  increase  so  rapidly  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  find  room  to  plant  them. 

WM.  PERKIXS. 


Highly  productive  two-year-olds. 

Houghton.  5  for  $1.00 

Downing.  5  for  $1.25 

Extras  given  with  every  order  for  $3.00  or  more. 

FPFF!  Catalog  of  thousands  of  varieties  of  Hardy  Plants,  Shade 
JP  IVlin..  Trees,  Garden  and  Flower  seeds  sent  free  on  request. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  Co. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  for  72  Years 

Box  R-2  Painesville,  Ohio 


ree 


Send  for  this  re¬ 
markable  seed  cat¬ 
alog  today.  It  will 
be  a  big  help  to  you. 


MAULE'S 
1926 

SEED  BOOK 

GIVE  Maule’s  seeds,  roots  and  bulbs  a  trial  this  year — 
you  will  have  no  regrets,  because  every  transaction  with 
Maule  customers  is  based  upon  our  49-year-old  policy — 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 

More  than  half  a  million  satisfied  customers  have  proved  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  there  are  no  better  seeds  than  Maule’e. 
They  have  had  the  advantage  of  our  specialization  in  seeds, 
roots  and  bulbs  of  the  better  quality  only. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  planning  your  garden  and  selecting  your 
seed  requirements, but  before  doing  so, be  sure  toget  ourbigand 
beautiful  new  seed  book.  It  covers  everything  you  will  want 
and  tells  you  everything  you  need  to  know. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc.,  864 Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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What  Studebaker  Saves 

Through  One-Profit  Manufacture 

gives  you  these  fine-car  features  at  a  low  price 


More  power  at  less  cost — according  to 
the  rating  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  this  is  the  most  powerful  car 
of  its  size  and  weight.  30  Sedans  have 
Jess  rated  horsepower  yet  sell  for  $30  to 
$1790  more. 

Four  wide  doors— a.  real  Sedan  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Full  - size  balloon  tires — with  specially 
designed  steering  gear. 

Finer  body  construction — first  grade 
northern  white  ash  and  hard  maple  are 
used  in  the  body  frames.  Genuine  wool 
or  mohair  upholstery. 

Costly  alloy  steels — we  pay  a  premium 
to  secure  steel  of  extra  quality.  This  in¬ 
sures  greater  dependability  with  longer 
life  and  lower  upkeep  costs.  In  1925,  sales 
of  repair  parts  for  all  Studebaker  cars 
averaged  $10  per  car  in  operation. 

Completely  machined  crankshaft— 
a  feature  found  only  in  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  cars.  This  insures  perfect  engine  bal¬ 
ance.  Vibration  is  thereby  eliminated. 

Safety  lighting  control — on  the  steering 
wheel,  at  the  driver’s  finger  tips. 

Automatic  spark  control — spark  auto¬ 
matically  regulated  by  speed  of  engine. 


Coincidental  lock- -to  ignition  and 
steering  gear.  A  single  key  operates  this 
lock  as  well  as  the  locks  on  the  door  and 
on  the  spare  tire  carrier. 

Qasoline  gauge ,  8-day  clock— speed¬ 
ometer,  oil-pressure  gauge  and  ammeter, 
in  oval  group  under  glass.  Walnut-fin¬ 
ished  instrument  board. 

Complete  equipment — includes  auto¬ 
matic  windshield  cleaner,  rear-view  mir¬ 
ror,  weather-proof  visor,  nickel-plated 
radiator,  attractive  cowl  lights,  stop  light, 
natural  wood  wheels. 

Durable  lacquer  finish— a  rich  Stude¬ 
baker  finish,  with  ivory  striping,  assures 
permanent  beauty  and  lasting  lustre. 

Oil  filter  — gas  strainer  and  air  cleaner. 
Sealing  the  engine  parts  against  foreign 
matter. 

Water-proof  ignition — even  the  spark 
plugs  are  protected  from  moisture  by 
rubber  shields. 

Oil  drain  valve  —for  draining  engine 
oil,  without  getting  under  the  car. 

These  features  are  made  possible 
at  a  remarkably  low  price  only 
because  of  savings  effected  through  , 
Studebaker’ s  One-Profit  t'v 

plan  of  manufacture.  , , 
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WHAT  “ONE  -  PROFIT” 
MEANS  TO  YOU 

Studebaker  saves  the  profits  of  outside 
parts  and  body  makers  by  manufacturing 
all  engines,  all  bodies,  all  axles,  springs, 
clutches,  differentials,  steering  gears, 
brakes,  gear  sets,  gray  iron  castings  and 
drop  forgings  in  its  own  modern  plants. 
One  hundred  million  dollars  in  net  assets 
are  concentrated  on  this  job  of  econom¬ 
ical  production  of  quality  cars. 

Further,  every  Studebaker  19  designed  and 
built  as  one  harmonious  unit.  Unit-Built  con¬ 
struction  results  in  longer  life,  scores  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  excess  transportation, 
greater  riding  comfort,  and  lower  upkeep. 

** No-Yearly-Models ”  Policy  Stabilizes 
*  Studebaker  Value 

Because  all  phases  of  manufacture  are  di¬ 
rectly  under  Studebaker  control,  Studebaker 
cars  are  constantly  kept  up-to-date.  Improve¬ 
ments  are  continually  made,  not  saved  up 
for  spectacular  annual  announcements  which 
make  cars  artificially  obsolete.  Resale  values 
are  thus  stabilized. 

See  this  One-Profit,  Unit-Built  Sedan  on  the 
Studebaker  Standard  Six  chassis  at  any  of 
the  dealers  listed  below.  It  is  Studebaker’s 
lowest-priced  Sedan— and  all  Quality. 


¥2/. 
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Studebaker 
Standard  Six  Sedan 

(Wool  Trimmed) 

$1295 

With  all  the  features  listed  above, 
freight  and  war  tax  extra.  Under 
Studebaker’s  fair  and  liberal 
Budget  Payment  Plan  this  Sedan 
may  be  purchased  with  a  small 
down  payment.  Balance  in  con¬ 
venient  monthly  installments.  No 
other  car  offers  lower  time-pay¬ 
ment  rates. 


Authorized  Studebaker  Sales  and  Service  throughout  the  State 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMS — Dell  Greenley  &  Sons 
AKRON— A.  C.  Hollenbeck 
ALBANY— P.  J.  Ford,  Ino. 
ALBION— E.  Kirk  Bell 
AMSTERDAM — Amsterdam  Motor 
Sales  Co. 

ANTWERP— Alton’s  Garage 
ARCADE — Reynolds  &  Kohler 
ASTORIA — Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ATTICA— C.  R.  Stroh 
AUBURN — George  H.  Leonard 
AVON — Cullinan  Bros. 
BABYLON— Richard  S.  Ewell 


'  CLYMER— W.  J.  Deuink 
COBLESKILL — Young  &  Fox,  Inc, 
COHOES — Hunter  &  Fonda,  Inc. 
COLLINS  CENTER— L.  A.  Johengen 
CORNING— W.  J.  Morrow,  Inc. 
CORTLAND— Clifford  M.  Smith 
DANSVILLE— Fred  G.  Mullett 
DELEVAN— T.  Jay  Titus 
DELHI — Delhi  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
DE  RUYTER— Hays  &  Wood 


DOBBS  FERRY — Blue  Ribbon  Service  LEWISTON — Fred  Seick 


ITHACA— J.  B.  Lang.  Eng.  &  Gar.  Co.  OGDENSBURG— J.  Frank  Sharp 

JAMESTOWN— Wm.  N.  Gokey  - —  - - 

JOHNSTOWN — The  Best  Garage 
JORDAN — The  Motor  Inn 
KINGSTON — Van  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 

LAKE  PLACID — D.  W.  Jenney,  Inc 
LAKEVILLE— E.  I.  Tripp 
LANCASTER — Gordon  J.  Walter 
LEROY — Chas.  Mancuso  &  Son 
LEWIS — D.  M.  Johnson 


Co 

DUNKIRK— Henry  Schafer 
E.  AURORA— W.  A.  Kelver 
E.  ROCHESTER— George  H.  Ano 


BALDWINSVILLE— Van  Wie  MotoH  ELMHURST— Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 


Sales 

BALLSTON  SPA — Roy  C.  Vrooman 
BARKER — Barker  Garage 
BATAVIA — Chas.  Mancuso  &  Son 
BATH— D.  S.  Rider 
BAY  SHORE — Barrett-Delemarre 
BINGHAMTON — Baxter-Murray 
Motor  Co. 

BOONVILLE— E.  L.  Woolley 
BREWSTER — Brewster  Garage 
BRIDGEHAMPTON— Tucker  &  Mur- 
ray  Co. 

BROCKPORT — Economy  Motor  Co. 


ELMIRA — Silvertown  Motor  Co. 
FALCONER — Progressive  Mach.  & 
Garage 

FAR  ROCKAWAY— Donner  Auto 
Sales  Co. 

FAUST — Fred  Lang 

FLORAL  PARK— Westpfal  Motors 

FLUSHING — Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 


LIBERTY — Libeity  Auto  Sales  Co. 
LOCKPORT — Timkey  Motor  Car  Co. 
LOWVILLE — Scliantz  Bros. 
LYNBROOK — Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
LYONS — Arthur  L.  Schlede 
MALONE — L.  G.  Rvan  &  Co. 
MANLIUS— Jacob  Cohen 
MARLBORO — Sundstrom  Motor  Co. 
MASSENA — Frank  Payment 
MECHANCISVILLE— Cowen’s  Garage 
Co. 

MEDINA— Clark  H.  Butts 
MIDDLETOWN— Creeden  &  Addy 


ERANKLINVILLE— Ernest  Stringham  MILLBROOK— Ralph  Waterman 
FREEPORT— Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc.  MINEOL A— Wallace  Motors 

FULTON— Geo.  D.  DeWolfe  MONROE— Central  Garage 

Conlon  &  O’Leary  MONTICELLO— Blue  Ribbon  Auto 

GENEVA — Geneva  Auto  Co.  Sales 


BUFFALO— Meyer  Motor  Car  Co.,  Inc.  GLEN  COVE— Gregory  Mtr.  Sales  Co.  MONTOUR  FALLS— A.  V.  Covert  & 


GLENS  FALLS — Barber  Sales  Corp. 
GLOVERSVILLE — Busse  &  Conover 
GOUVERNEUR— W.  E.  Lytle 
GRANVILLE— L.  A.  Rathbun 
GREAT  NECK — Russell  B.  Collins 
GREENWICH— David  Carnohan 


CALEDONIA — Harold  S.  Callan 
CALLICOON — Thomas  F.  Bennedum 
CANAJOHARIE — Canajoharie  Motor 
Sales 

CAPE  VINCENT— Leon  L.  Peo 
Garage  Co. 

CARTHAGE — Carthage  Mtr.  Car  Co.  HAMBURG— W.  Henry  Bruce 
COBLESKILL— Motor  Inn  Auto  Co..  HAMILTON— E.  C.  Still’s  Gar 
Inc. 

CEDARHURST — Donner  Auto  Sales 
Co. 

CHATEAUGAY— L.  G.  Ryan  &  Co. 

CLAYTON— Francis  M.  McKinley 
CLIFTON  SPRINGS— Francis  J. 

Maslyn 

CLYDE— Arthur  L.  Schlede 


Son 

MORAVIA — M.  E.  Springer 


OLD  FORGE— Woodruff  Bros. 

OLEAN — Fred  W.  Forness,  Jr. 
ONEONTA — Dibble-Wheeler  Motors, 
Inc. 

OSSINING — Comelis  Motors 
OSWEGO — Cayuga  Garage,  Inc. 
OWEGO— Burt  W.  Miller 
OYSTER  BAY— Stedman  Motor  Co., 
Inc. 

PALMYRA — Red  Pole  Garage 
PARMA— Albert  E.  Smith 
PEEKSKILL — Snowden  &  Janney,  Inc. 
PENN  YAN— H.  B.  Parish 
PERRY— S.  T.  Gilboy 
PINE  PLAINS — Tremper’s  Garage 
PLATTSBURG— L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PLEA  SANT  VILLE — H.  P.  Brundage 
PORT  CHESTER— Clover  Motor  Sales 
PORT  HENRY— L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PORT  JEFFERSON— J.  S,  Kessler 
PORT  JERVIS — Port  Jervis  Garage 
PORT  RICHMOND— Island  Motor 
Corp. 

PORT  WASHINGTON— Seaman  & 
HICKS 

POTSDAM— J.  R.  Lindley 
POUGHKEEPSIE— A.  F.  Allen  Motor 
Ccrp. 

PULASKI — Pulaski  Motor  Supply  Co. 
RAN30MVILLE— Glenn  H.  Foote 
RAVENA — Snyder  Bros. 


MT.  KISCO— Mt.  Kisco  Mtr.  Sales  Co.  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS — C.  B.  Os- 


Garage 

HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON— A.  F 
Murphy 

HEMPSTEAD— Baldwin  Motor  Co. 
HIGHLAND  FALLS—' Weyan’s  Gar. 
HOLLEY — John  J.  Burns 
HONEOYE  FALLS— Fred  C.  Stetner 
HORNELL— C.  A.  Burdett 
HUDSON — The  Crescent  Garage 
HUNTINGTON— Walter  H.  Flessel 


MT,  MORRIS — Conlcn  &  O’Leary 
Mt.  VERNON — Clover  Motor  Sales 
NAPLES— H.  P.  Parish 
NEWARK — Newark  Garage  Co. 
NEWBURGH— James  S.  Tyler 


trander 

RIPLEY — White  Star  Garage  Co. 
ROCHESTER— Gallagher  Motor  Co. 
ROCKAWAY  BEACH— Donner  Auto 
Sales 


NEW  ROCHELLE— Clover  Motor  Sales  ROCKVILLE  CENTER— Smith  & 


NEW  YORK — Studebaker  Corporation 
of  America 

NIAGARA  FALLS— Wm.  McVittie 
NORTH  CREEK — Pereau’s  Garage 
NORTHVILLE— Edgar  Roberts 
NORWICH — L  A.  Cevasco 
NUNDA— C.  H.  Holmes 
NYACK — Albert  A.  Coneys 


Goodall 

ROME — Corts-Kenyon  Motor  Car  Co. 
ROSLYN — Seaman  &  Hicks 
SALAMANCA — Frank  A.  Forness 
SALEM — J.  Leland  Sherman 
SARANAC  LAKE— Taylor  &  Jackson 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS— Roy  C. 
Vrooman 


SCHENECTADY— R.  D.  Thomson, 

Inc. 

SCHUYLERVILLE— Paul  A.  Hespelt 
SENECA  FALLS — Mike  Cosentino 
SHORTSVILLE — George  D.  McGurk 
SILVER  SPRINGS— L.  R.  Grover 
SINCLAIRVILLE — Carl  E.  Peterson 
SKANEATELES— R.  V.  Surdam 
SNYDER — Anthony  Fisher 
SODUS — W.  W.  Dufloo 
S.  DAYTON— S.  E.  Brown 
STAPLETON — Island  Motor  Corp, 
STONY  POINT — Stony  Point  Garage 
SUFFERN — Irven  Shuart 
SYRACUSE — Gere  &  Willis,  Inc. 
TARRYTOWN — Augustine  F.  Murphy, 
Inc. 

TONAWANDA — Echo  Motor  Co. 
TOTTENVILLE— Island  Motor  Corp. 
TROY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 
TRUMANSBURG— A.  I.  Stover 
TUXEDO  PARK — Garage  Co.  of 
Tuxedo 

UTICA— The  Welch  Motor  Car  Co. 
VALOIS — Valois  Garage 

— Varysburg  Garage,  Inc. 
VESPER — French  &  Pierce 
WALTON — D.  W.  Coulter 
WARSAW — S.  J,  Crawford 
WASSAIC — Morse,  Stevens  &  Smith 
WATERTOWN— Ward  P.  Smith 
WAYLAND — Mark  M.  Bowles 
WEBSTER — Bonenblust  &  Buckman 
WEEDSPORT— W.  H.  Smith  &  Son 
WELLSVILLE— Fred  D.  Rice 
WESTFIELD — Grape  Belt  Motor  Co. 
WESTHAMPTON  BEACH— Westhamp- 
ton  Beach  Garage 
WHITEHALL — Barter  Sales  Corp. 
WHITE  PLAINS— Russell  Motor  Co. 
WHITNEY  POINT— N.  W.  Tappan 
WILTON— J.  W.  Angell 
WOLCOTT — G.  R.  Carkner  &  Son 
YONKERS — Sax  &  Rosenfeld,  Inc. 
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Maloney's  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals .  Shrubs  .Vines  Roses  .Berries 
/-/  Certified  Fruit  Trees  ~  -> 


WE  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified 
true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  who 
fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Association 
and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This 
seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until 
it  comes  into  fruiting. 

Over  40  years  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree  and  plant  we  sell.  We  know  the 
varieties  sent  you  are  just  what  you 
order  and  we  guarantee  all  stock  to  be 
absolutely  healthy ,  true  to  name ,  up  to 
specifications  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  a  certified  tree 
condition.  We  sell  direct  from  our  400-acre  Nursery 

to  the  planter.  That’s  why 
Maloney’s  customers  get  better 
stock  at  such  reasonable  prices. 


Send  Today  for  Maloney’s 
FREE  Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  you  should  know 
about  our  nursery  stock,  and  gives  much 
valuable  information  on  planting  and  the  care 
of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  vines  and  berries. 
Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our 
scientific  business-like  way  of  growing  and 
selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over  our  400 
acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have 
the  trees  and  plants  you  want.  We  will 
send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge 
you  only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  just 
as  soon  as  possible. 

WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  36  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


T^fALONEY  Shrubs 

— ‘  fs^fiMutifyyourQKunds - 

Why  wait  any  longer  to  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  your 
place  by  planting  shrubs  and 
vines  when  Maloney  makes 
it  so  easy  and  inexpensive? 
Use  our  Landscape  Dept. 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS  ROSES  bVINE 


£ 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Corn  -  Beans  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y* 


[CKS 

Os  noiO  ready 


GARDEN  &  FLORAL 

GUIDE 


for-  1926 

“Tree 

For  77  years  a  recognized  authority  on  vege¬ 
table,  flower  and  farm  seeds.  Lists  the  best  of 
the  old  and  many  new  varieties  and  tells  howto 
grow  them.  Send  i  post-card  (or  your  copy  today. 

America’s  first  catalog  seed  house 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


TREES  £  PLANTS 

LOW  PRICES -CHOICE  STOCK 


THOUSANDS  of  Fruit  Trees,  all  best 
varieties.  Peaches  aspecialty.  Ever¬ 
greens, Shrubbery, including  unusual¬ 
ly  fine  California  Privet  and  Japan¬ 
ese  Barberry.  Buy  direct  from  the  grower, 
at  growers  low  prices.  Write  for  price  list* 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Oept.  129  Westminster.  Maryland 


STRA  WBERRY  Plants 

Johnson's  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For- 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi- 
ness.  Onr  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  C0„  Salisbury, Md. 

ntannmnvni  .  DEWBERRY.  STRAWBERRY 

R  A SPRFkKY  Plants  BLACKBERRY,  GRAPE,  Etc. 
IUIJ1  DLiiuvi  l  uuua  asparagus  and  rhubarb 

Roots.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  Catalog. 

la.  &  F.  DONDEBO  Vineland,  N.  J. 


iTRAWBERRY 

Fine  Stock  of  MONEY 
MAKING  Kinds 
C.  S.  PERDTJE  Box  20 


s 


p 


,LANTS  Best  Quality 

at  LOWEST  PRICES 
Free  catalog,  address 
SHOWEIL,  MD. 


Alfalfa 


Northwestern,  99.60%  purity.  $15  Bushel. 
Montana  Grown,  99.6C%-purity,  $16  Bushel. 
Grimm’s  Certified,  99.75%  purity,  $28.60 
- Bushel.  Canadian  Variegated,  99.50%  pur¬ 
ity,  $18  Bushel.  Holmes-Letherman  Co.,  Canton. O. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PL  ANTS  f  S 

ed  cabbage  three  weeks  earlier.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
full  particulars.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga. 

Apple,  Peach  trees,  $8—100. 

Quality  stock. 
Borling1  0-RN  Madison,  O. 


Now  is  the  time  to  she! 
ter  your  home,  save  fuel 
shelter  your  stock  and 
save  winter’s  feed— you  can  do  it  with  an 
EVERGREEN  WINDBREAK— Millions 
of  evergreens  in  my  nursery  waiting:  for 
you  at  lowest  prices  ever,  all  varieties,  all 
sizes.  Northern  grown.  All  hardy  stock. 

Norway  Spruce 

SEEDLING 
EVERGREENS 

7 This  offer  is  to  introduce  Fer¬ 
ris  Evergreens.  These  4  to  6- 
,  In.  seeaiingrs  quickly  grow  in¬ 
to  bigl  trees  and  help  beautify 
your  home  grounds.  Help  me  adver¬ 
tise  by  sending:  with  10c  the  name 
and  address  of  neighboring'  heme 
owner  to  whom  I  can  also  send  my 
catalog.  Act  quick  ; 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Printed  in  colors,  tells  all  about  wind 
breaks.  Many  bargains  in  Trees, 
Fruits,  Shrubs,  etc.  Write  today. 

EARL  FBftKIS  NURSERY 
820  Bridge  St.  Hampton.  Iowa 


OTHER  BARGAINS 

To  advertise  and  to  make 
friends,  1  offer— 4  Rosea, 
hardy, 2yr.  field  grown, 
51.  lo  Assorted  German 
Iris  SI.  10  Concord 
Grapes,  SI.  3  Peonies,  $1. 
5  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  2 
vr.  Seedlings,  $1,  3  Bridal 
Wreath.Sl.Allsix'of  these 
$1  Bargains  for  only  $5.00 


The  World’s  Finest  Fruit  and 

and  Plants 

for  Spring  planting. 
Grown  expressly  to 
meet  the  requirements 
of  the  large  Fruit 
grower  and  Home 
Maker.  Unequaled  in 
price  and  quality,  war-i 
ranted  true-to-name. 
Our  40  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Orchard 
and  Nursery  enables  us  to  know  and  produce  the  kind 
of  trees  required  by  the  planters  to  insure  their  success, 
Write  today  for  our  large  56-page  illustrated  descriptive 
catalog,  it  will  save  yon  disappointment  and  money. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Oi  n  Qonfl  Bender’s  Surprise  Melon.  Supply  limited. 

dIUCKOcCU  Daniel  Pomeroy,  EnglishWilnutOrchards.Lockport.N.Y. 


GRAPE  Vines 


25— $2;  75 — $5 :not  labeled,  15— $1.50;  50— $5,  la¬ 
beled;  all  different  varieties.  Perennial  Phlox, 

cannas,Mxd,15 — $1;  50 — $2.  Tuckatioe  Dahlia  Gardens,  Denton,  Md. 


CONDON’S  GIANT  TAM  jk  fll/V 
EVERBEARING  lUlTIiilU 

"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET."  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 
"  fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you  our 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  we 
ijjrill  mail  you  126  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
lEverbearingTomato  and 
our  Big  1926  Catalog  of 

[Seeds.  Plants,  Shrubs. L  _ _ 

192-Page  Book,  tells  bow,  and  what  to 
plant.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  Seed* 
PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

CONDON  BROS., Seedsmen 

Httrh  River  Valiev  Seed  Farm 

BOX  163  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


•FREE 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Ford  Engine  for  Power 

I  have  a  Ford  engine  which  I  have 
taken  out  of  a  Ford  touring  car.  I 
would  like  to  use  this  engine  for  sawing 
wood  and  grinding  feed.  What  horse 
power  could  I  expect  from  this  engine,  at 
such  work?  I  expect  to  put  this  engine 
on  a  skid,  and  would  like  to  use  the 
transmission  as  a  clutch  to  free  the  en¬ 
gine.  Can  I  put  the  pulley  just  back 
of  the  transmission  on  the  drive  shaft, 
and  have  two  bearings  one  on  each  side 
at  the  pulley,  and  use  the  same  drive 
shaft  which  I  have  taken  out  of  the  car? 

Cayuga,  N.  Y.  c.  b.  p. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  brake 
horse  power  of  a  used  Ford  engine  will 
be,  for  it  is  seldom  that  one  is  relieved 
from  its  duties  as  a  car  motor  until  it 
lias  "become  well  worn.  The  Ford  en¬ 
gine  is  rated  at  something  like  21  or  22 
h.p.  when  new,  but  as  no  automobile 
engine  is  built  to  operate  continuously 
at  full  load,  it  is  probable  that  10  h.p. 
is  all  that  could  be  expected. 

Your  plan  for  mounting  seems  good. 
Remember,  however,  that  the  propeller 
shaft  is  not  finished  except  at  the  end 
hearings,  and  a  hearing  will  have  to  be 
finished  at  the  place  where  the  belt 
wheel  is  mounted.  If  the  belt  wheel  can 
be  mounted  outside  of  the  frame  it  will 
make  it  much  easier  to  belt  the  machine 
up  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  portable  power. 


Difficult  Pumping 

I  have  driven  a  well  22  ft.  deep,  and 
have  0  to  8  ft.  of  water  in  pipes :  have 
attached  a  suction  pump.  The  pump 
throws  a  good  stream  on  the  down  handle 
stroke,  but  the  handle  flies  up  with  great 
force.  I  have  tried  pumping  both  deep 
and  shallow  with  the  same  results.  I  can 
pump  two  hours  and  have  plenty  of  wat¬ 
er,  hut  pump  has  to  be  primed  if  left 
standing  an  hour.  I  ha.ve  pulled  up  the 
point  and  cleaned  it,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  make  any  difference.  I  wish  you 
would  help  me  if  yon  can.  J.  M.  K. 

'Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Your  letter  indicates  that  water  does 
not  flow  to  your  point,  or  at  least 
through  it,  fast  enough  to  supply  the 
pump.  This  is  shown  by  the  “rubbery” 
action  of  the  pump  handle  caused  by  a 
partial  vacuum  being  drawn  beneath  the 
plunger  on  the  up  stroke.  The  plunger 
raises  faster  than  the  water  can  flow 
in  to  fill  the  space  below. 

Sometimes  a  driven  well  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  the  flow  increased  by  siow 
and  steady  pumping.  Pump  slowly 
enough  to  'avoid  the  springy  action  of  the 
pump  handle,  as  rapid  pumping  tends  to 
dog  the  point.  Should  the  point  become 
clogged  wash  it  out  by  disconnecting  the 
pump,  placing  a  small  pipe  or  hose  down 
the  well  and  washing  it  out  thoroughly 
with  a  force  pump.  The  result  of  care¬ 
ful  work  of  this  kind  may  be  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  pocket  of  coarse  material  about 
the  point  which  will  yield  water  more 
freely.  A  new  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Cylinder  should  stop  the  pump  from  run¬ 
ning  down,  although  it  may  be  that  the 
pump  is  i-aising  some  sand  that  lodges 
under  this  valve,  and  holds  it  up,  or  there 
may  be  a  slight  air  leak  in  the  pipe. 


Calculating  Horsepower 

I  intend  to  buy  a  six,  seven  or  eight 
horsepower  gasoline  engine.  Somebody 
told  me  that  each  horsepower  had  to  have 
a  certain  number  of  inches  cylinder  bore, 
a  certain-  number  of  inches  length  up 
stroke  and  a  certain  normal  speed  (revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute).  I  have  examined 
some  engine  books,  but  find  that  they  all 
vary  in  these  three  points.  Is  there  any 
way  of  making  certain  the  desired  horse¬ 
power  or  how  can  I  know?  F.  s. 

The  three  factors  that  you  mention, 
speed,  stroke  and  bore,  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  ones  in  determining  the 
horespower  of  an  engine.  There  are 
others,  however,  that  affect  it,  such  as 
size  and  shape  of  exhaust  and  inlet  pas¬ 
sages  and  size  of  valves,  together  with 
workmanship  and  fitting  of  parts  and 
shape  of  combustion  chamber.  For  this 
reason,  and  the  fact  that  some  dealers 
rate  their  engines  much  more  closely 
than  others,  dimensions  and  speed  will 
vary  with  engines  rated  at  the  same 
horsepower. 

The  following  method  is  sometimes 
used  to  get  at  the  approximate  horse¬ 
power  of  a  four-cycle  engine :  Multiply 


the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches 
by  itself  and  the  length  of  the  stroke  in 
inches.  This  product  is  then  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  cylinders  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  revolutions  made  per  minute  by 
the  engine.  When  this  result  is  divided 
by  13,000  the  result  will  he  the  approxi¬ 
mate  horsepower  of  the  engine.  Ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  formula  it  is : 

DXDXSXNXR=H.P. 


13,000 

In  the  above  formula  : 

D  =  Diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches 
S  =  Length  of  stroke  in  inches. 

N  =  (Number  of  cylinders. 

R.  =  Revolutions  made  per  minute. 


Clogged  Well 

T  drove  a  new  well  28  feet  deep  in 
pasture.  Pipe  got  full  of  water,  but 
pump  would  not  bring  water  out  of 
well.  I  had  two  different  pumps,  one 
a  new  one,  good  strong  suction,  have 
tried  everything.  I  took  long  fishpole, 
churned  water  all  I  could  out  of  pipe, 
then  put  pump  on,  but  no  water.  Can 
you  help  me  out?  Some  claim  point  of 
well  is  plugged  up.  If  plugged  up  how 
could  water  get  in?  B.  s.  w. 

It  is  likely  the  well  point  was  clogged 
with  particles  of  fine  sand.  A  driven 
well  will  frequently  act  in  this  manner 
when  first  put  down,  and  has  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  slow  and  careful  pumping.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  carefully  couple 
on  a  good  pump,  prime  it  well,  keep  it 
primed  and  ‘by  long  and  careful  pumping 
try  to  develop  the  well.  It  is  likely  that 
a  very  little  water  is  obtained,  although 
t  appears  that  none  as  discharged  from 
the  spout  The  flow  of  water  should 
gradually  increase,  and  as  it  does  so  the 
rate  of  pumping  can  be  also  increased 
until  the  well  is  delivering  a  good  stream 
of  water.  Rapid  pumping  at  the  start, 
however,  will  simply  clog  the  well  point. 


Power-driven  Grindstone 

I  have  1%  h.p.  gas  motor,  600  r.p.m., 
6-in.  pulley  on  motor.  I  wish  to  drive  a 
water  stone  14%  in.,  5  in.  thick,  direct 
from  motor  if  possible.  Will  you  give 
size  of  pulley  for  stone,  pulley  not  be 
larger  than  stone?  I  want  stone  to  go 
not  fast  and  not  slow,  for  grinding 
knives,  axes,  sickles,  etc.,  farm  tools  in 
general.  Which  would  be  better  14% 
in.,  5  in.  thick,  or  20  in.,  2  in.  thick? 
Will  hardwood  pillow  blocks  do? 

Palenville,  'N.  Y.  a.  w. 

The  average  rim  speed  for  a  grind¬ 
stone  used  to  sharpen  miscellaneous  tools 
is  about  600  ft.  per  minute.  To  secure 
this  rim  speed  a  14%  in.  stone  would 
have  to  he  driven  at  a  speed  of  165 
r.p.m.  If  but  one  pulley  is  used  it  would 
have  to  be  about  22  in.  in  diameter  to 
give  this  speed  when  belted  to  the  6-in. 
pulley  on  your  engine  that  is  running  at 
600  r.p.m. 

The  2  in.  by  20  in.  stone,  if  of  equal 
quality,  would  be  better  for  your  use 
than  the  5  in  by  14%  in.  This  stone 
Avould  give  the  required  rim  speed  when 
run  at  115  r.p.m.  and  would  require  a 
pulley  about  31  in.  in  diameter  if  belted 
direct  to  the  engine.  A  better  way  would 
be  to  belt  from  the  6-in.  pulley  on  your 
engine  to  a  12-in.  pulley  on  a  short  line 
shaft ;  this  would  run  your  line  shaft  at 
300  r.p.m.  A  6-in.  pulley  on  the  line 
shaft  belted  to  a  15-in.  pulley  on  the 
grindstone  would  drive  it  at  the  right 
speed.  A  4-ft.  length  of  iron  pipe  of  the 
proper  size  can  be  squared  at  one  end 
and  fitted  over  the  end  of  the  grindstone 
shaft  where  the  crank  usually  goes.  Ths 
othqr  end  is  mounted  in  a  hardwood  bear¬ 
ing  and  the  pulley  mounted  here  out  of 
the  way  of  the  tool  being  ground  and 
away  from  the  water  and  slop  incident 
to  grinding. 

Hardwood  if  well  soaked  in  oil  and 
kept  well  oiled  or  greased  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  bearing  for  most  purposes 
in  the  farm  shop. 

The  rules  for  determining  the  speed  of 
pulleys  follows : 

1.  Multiply  the  diameter  (inches)  of 
the  dx-iver  by  the  revolutions  made  per 
minute  and  divide  by  the  required  speed 
of  the  driven  pulley  to  find  the  diameter 
(in  inches)  of  the  driven  pulley. 

2.  Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  driv¬ 
ing  pulley  (inches)  by  the  number  of 
revolutions  made  per  minute  and  divide 
by  the  diameter  (inches)  of  the  driven 
pulley  to  find  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  per  minute  by  it. 

3.  Multiply  the  diameter  (inches)  of 
the  driven  pulley  by  the  required  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute  and  divide  by 
the  diameter  (inches)  of  the  driving  pul¬ 
ing  pulley  must  run  at. 

ley  to  determine  the  .speed  that  the  driv- 

4.  Multiply  the  diameter  (inches)  of 
the  driven  pulley  by  the  required  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute  and  divide  by 
the  revolutions  made  per  minute  by  the 
driving  pulley  to  determine  the  required 
diameter  of  the  driving  pulley. 
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Time  to  get  ready  for  the  spring  market.  Take  good  care  of  your  baby 
chicks — nice  broilers  bring  big  prices,.  Good  feed  and  proper  housing 
helps  a  lot  but  above  all — give  them  plenty  of  warmth  and  sunshine. 
Build  a  scratch  shed  onto  your  poultry  house.  Cover  it  with  GLASS 
CLOTH  and  harness  the  sunshine  that  makes  chicks  grow  like  weeds. 
The  sunlight  pours  through  in  a  steady  stream — no  blinding  glare 
from  glass  panes — no  cold  seeping  through  puttied  cracks.  Your  hens 
thrive  amazingly — they  lay  better — you  save  your  chicks  from  cold 
and  exposure.  They  grow  faster — give  you  plump  broilers  ahead  of 
the  market 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  wonderful  help.  You  can’t  realize  how  much 
better  it  is  than  glass  until  you  try  it.  Use  it  for  hot  beds,  Scratch 
Sheds  and  Poultry  House  Fronts,  repairing  broken  window  panes 
temporarily,  etc.  Exactly  what  every  poultry  raiser  and  gardener  needs 

Lets  Ultra-Violet  Rays  Through 

Ultra-violet  rays  are  the  health  giving — vitalizing  rays  that  create 
energy.  GLASS  CLOTH  lets  these  rays  through  in  a  warm  flood  of 
diffused  sunshine  that  puts  new  life  into  your  hens.  Chicks  grow 
faster,  hens  lay  the  year-round.  One  poultryman  declares  GLASS 
CLOTH  to  be  the  greatest  invention  on  the  market  today. 


Get 

the  Genuine 
GLASS 
CLOTH 

Made  only  by 

TURNER  BROTHERS 


BIGGER 
EGG  YIELD 


Early 
Vegetables 

Bring 

Better  Prices 

There  is  big  money  in  early  vege 
tables  and  in  raising  plants  to  sell. 

Get  your  produce  on  the  market  ahead 
of  the  other  fellow  and  you  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  price — a  bigger  profit.  The  early 
bird  gets  the  worm. 

Cover  your  hot  beds  with  GLASS 
CLOTH.  It  keeps  the  heat  in  better 
than,  glass.  Lets  the  sunshine  through 
to  give  you  stronger,  hardier  plants. 

Remember,  GLASS  CLOTH  lets  the 
ultra-violet  rays  through— the  rays  that  mean  quicker  growth  and  fim 
produce — the  rays  that  do  not  pass  through  glass.  GLASS  CLOTH  wi 
turn  your  hot  beds  into  a  real  profit  maker.  Try  it.  Prove  it  to  yoursel 
Send  for  a  trial  roll  today. 

Special  Trial  Oiler 

Order  NOW! 


Recommended 
by  leading 
agricultural 
colleges 

“Our  laboratory  tests  show 
that  your  GLASS  CLOTH  ij 
quite  effective  in  transmitting 
the  sun’s  Ultra-violet  rays. 

“In  view  of  the  results  ot 
late  experiments  vour  product 
should  prove  superior  to  com¬ 
mon  glass  in  protecting  the 
health  of  growing  animals.’’ 

L.  V.  CKUMM, 
Department  of  Physios 
Iowa  State  College. 


“In  my  constant  traveling 
and  work  with  poultry  keepers 
of  Oregon,  I  find  a  grow'ing 
interest  in  GLASS  CLOTH. 

“The  success  attained  by  H. 
B.  Nye  in  using  your  product 
has  attracted  much  interest.  I 
have  recommended  its  use  ir 
several  other  instances.” 

H.  E,  COSBY, 
Extension  Poultry  Specialist 
Oregon  Agricultural  College 


Give  Your 
Chicks  Plenty 
of  Sunshine 


The  reason  you  get  fewer  eggs  in 
cold  chilly  weather,  is  because  your 
bens  get  less  sunshine — less  exercise. 
Put  GLASS  CLOTH  on  your  poultry 
house.  Watch  your  hens  perk  up.  They 
scratch  more,  full  of  pep — they  lay  the 
eggs  that  bring  big  prices. 

GLASS  CLOTH  does  it.  It  lets  the 
ultra-violet  rays  through  that  impart 
energy.  It  keeps  the  hen  house  warm 
— brings  June  weather  the  year-round. 
Baby  chicks  grow  strong  and  lively. 
Why  not  try  this  wonderful  invention 
that  speeds  up  nature’s  work? 


For  nine  years  Turner  Bros,  have 
been  making  GLASS  CLOTH.  No 
other  material  will  give  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  The  users  of  GLASS  CLOTH 
have  increased  from  year  to  year  un¬ 
til  today  we  are  sending  GLASS 
CLOTH  to  not  only  every  corner  of 
the  U.  S.  but  to  nearly  every  foreign 
country. 

Beware  of  imitations.  GLASS 
CLOTH  is  patented.  No  other  con¬ 
cern  can  copy  our  patented  process. 
Remember  the  name  “GLASS 
CLOTH.”  It  is  your  protection. 


A  five  dollar  bill  will 
bring  you  15  yards  of 
GLASS  CLOTH,  35 
inches  wide  —  135 
square  feet  of  sunshine 
getter.  Pays  for  itself 
ten  times  over.  Better 
than  glass  and  cheaper, 
too.  GLASS  CLOTH 
is  a  sensation — it  offers 
every  farmer  and  poul¬ 
tryman  a  cheap  substi¬ 
tute  for  glass.  If  you 
want  a  smaller  test, 
send  $2.25  for  24  sq.  ft. 


Tear  out  the  coupon — enclose  check  or  mone> 
order  and  mail  it  TODAY. 


Mall  the  COUPON! 


R 

Turner  Bros.,  Dep.  58,  Bladen,  Nebraska 

I  enclose  $ .  for  which  send  me  by  prepaid  8 

parcel  post,  one  roll  of  Glass  Cloth  as  advertised,  with  ® 
the  understanding*  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied  after  using  ® 
Ip  days,  that  you  will  refund  my  money  upon  return  8 
oi  Glass  Cloth.  ■ 


■ 


TURNER  BROTHERS 


Established 
19  16 


BLADEN,  NEBRASKA 


B.  F.  D.  Box 
or  St.  &  No.  . 


Towtt  .  State 


I  5?  38  S3  3 
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Highest . 
Quality/ 


Fairest 
Prices  / 


We  Save  You  10  to  50% 

—and  here’s  the  Reason  Why 

AFTER  comparing  our  prices  with  other  reputable  firms, 
you  will  wonder  how  we  can  give  you  the  highest  quality 
JljL  seeds  at  such  big  saving  in  price.  We  pay  the  same  price 
to  the  grower  for  our  seeds  as  do  the  seedsmen  in  the  large 
cities.  But  our  lower  expenses,  rent  and  labor  costs  enable  us 
to  sell  our  seeds  for  less  money.  Your  saving  on  the  seeds  is 
anywhere  from  10  to  50  per  cent. 

Below  are  two  most  profitable  producers  for  home  garden  or 
for  market. 


Barden’s 
Wonder  Corn 

Noted  for  its  early, 
hardy  productiveness. 
Ears  range  from  8  to 
10  inches  long,  with 
eight  rows  of  rich, 
golden  kernels,  sweet, 
tender,  juicy. 


Laxtonian 

Peas 

Often  called  Blue 
Bantams.  The  sweet¬ 
est,  tenderest  and 
most  finely  flavored 
of  the  larger  peas. 
Early  yielding.  Ripe 
for  the  table  by  first 
of  June. 


1926  Forrest  Seed  Annual 
and  Packet  of  Seeds 


l 


FREE/fe. 

.4**  COUPON 

...  .  , 

Local  Representatives  W  anted  ■  Forrest  seed  Co.,  inc. 

®  Box  20,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  cat¬ 
alog  and  free  packet 
of  Wildflower. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


The  new  29th  Annual  Catalog,  illustrating  and 
describing  all  our  old  as  well  as  many  new 
lines  of  garden,  field  and  flower  seeds  is  ready. 
We'll  send  you  a  packet  of  seeds  FREE  with 
the  catalog. 


Make  money  selling  Forrest  Seeds  to  your 
neighbors.  Liberal  commissions.  Pleasant  work. 
Write  for  our  proposition. 

FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


3 Hail  Coupon for  Free  Seeds  am  Catalog 


Fruit  Trees 


PEAGH-APPLE-PEAR-CHERRY-PLUM-QUINCE 

Small  fruit  plants.  Grape  Vines,  Koses,  Shrubs, 
and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds. 
Established  a  third  of  a  century.  Catalog  upon  application. 

T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Lock  Box  140,  Perry,  Ohio 


Gurney’scertified  Dakota  grown  Grimm  Alfalfa 
yields  lor  years  and  years  without  reseeding. 
Practically  frost  and  drought-proof.  So  rich  in 
protein,  it  cuts  feeding  costs  in  two.  No  better 
soil  builder  on  earth. 

3  TO  4  CROPS  YEARLY! 
Gurney’s  hardy  Grimm  yields  from  early  spring 
to  late  fall, producing  3  to  4  good  crops. 
.  Price  per  100  lbs.,  only  $39.00.  Order  early 

while  this  low  price  lasts!  -Handsome 
’  free  Catalog  upon  request. 

Gurney  Seed  &.  Nursery  Co. 

195  Gurney  Square  - 

Yankton,  S.  D. 

catalog" 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  $1.00  postpaid.  Will  bloom 
this  summer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  32-page  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog.  It’s  free. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N,  Y. 


Half  Price— Winter  Sale 

To  make  room  for  Spring  goods,  we  are 
sacrificing  a  lot 

GLADIOLUS 

Gorgeous  mixture  of  rare  kinds,  50  for  $1  or  100  for 
Chrysanthemums — 2  year-old  clumps,  all  colors,  field 
grown,  12  for  $1. 

Assortment  of  rare  Canna  Bulbs — all  colors,  12  for  $1. 
1°  Giant  Dahlia  Bulbs — all  different,  for  $1. 

All  color  Peonies-  (3  to  6  eyes)  4  for  $1  or  12  for  $2.50. 
All  Orders  Postpaid 

ATCO  FLORAL  GARDENS  -  Atco,  N.  J. 

Choice  Seed  Potatoes  Write  For  guaranteed  prices, 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  Fail-port,  N.  Y. 

cuninc  VARIETIES  IN  SEEDS.  Gladioli  Bulbs 

bnUluH  Plants,  my  own  growing.  Send  for  list. 
C.  H.  BREWER  R. 1>.  2 _ Rahway,  N.  J. 

«  n  #3. 50  per  bushel. 

WllSOn  iOy  deans  J,  D.  Thompson,  Lewes,  Delaware 


Record  Garden 
'  4/ Yields 


Plant 

Northern  Seeds 

Thus  assure  yourself  of 
.  the  biggest  yields— the 
best  your  garden  can  grow. 
r  Use  the  Isbell  Catalog  as  your  guide.  It 
_  shows  varieties  almost  unlimited  of  the 
f  finest  vegetables,  many  prize  winners  of  in¬ 
ternational  reputation— all  produced  from 
MICHIGAN  GROWN 


As  They  Gn 


fiuae  Grows 


TRADE 


Plant  only  the  best,  hardiest,  earliest 
maturing  seeds.  47  years  growing  seeds 
in  Michigan— ceaseless  experimenting, 
careful  selection,  and  perfect  cleaning  have 
made  more  than  200,000  satisfied  Isbell  cus¬ 
tomers.  You  buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
save  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Write  Today! 

Get  the  1926  Isbell  Seed  Book. 

It’s  a  valuable  guide  for  grow¬ 
ing  great  crops.  Gives  complete 
cultural  directions.  Post  card 
brings  it,  free. 

S  M.lsbell&Co.,  S«d  Growers 
247Mechanic  St. ,  Jackson,  Mich 


(82) 


Plant 

ISBELL’S 

Quality  Seeds 
for 

Record  Yields 
in 

Your  Garden 


VSS!  ROSES 

Dingee  roses  are  grown  on  their  own 
roots— known  as  the  best  for  76  years. 
Send  for  our  “New  Guide  lo  Rose 
Culture”  tor  1  926— it’s  free.  It  isn’t 
a  catalog— it’s  a  practical  work  on  rose 
growing.  Profusely  illustrated.  Offers 
500  Roses  and  other  plants,  bulbs  and 
seeds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them,  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed,  70  greenhouses. 
THE  DINGEE &  CONXRD  C0„Bo*  185,  West  Grore.Pa. 


i.  i  ■  ■■  i  ■  . —  - 

General  Farm  Topics 


Corn  in  Field  for  35  Years 

The  picture  given  below  shows  a 
cornfield  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Roger  M. 
Skiff  of  Allegany  Co.,  'N.  Y.  Some  folks 
have  said  that  (this  part  of  New  York 
is  not  in  the  corn  belt,  but  if  we  judge 
the  product  by  this  picture,  the  corn 
belt  cannot  be  far  ajway  from  this  farm. 
Mr.  Skiff  says  that  this  field  near  the 
buildings  has  been  in  corn  every  year 
for  the  past  35  years.  It  is  fodder  corn, 
a  part  of  it  going  into  the  silo.  This 
corn  stood  all  of  12  ft.  high,  and  was  of 
very  fine  quality.  It  is  fertilized  with 
manure  alone.  Of  course,  it  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  a  cornfield  like  this 
close  to  the  buildings.  That  means  a 
short  haul  out  for  the  manure  and  an¬ 
other  short  haul  to  the  silo  or  barn  with 
the  green  corn  or  fodder.  That  is  a  great 
advantage  over  having  a  bulky  crop  like 
corn  in  some  distant  field  at  the  back  of 
the  farm. 

In  most  cases  where  we  try  to  raise 
corn  year  after  year  for  a  long  period, 


Now  the  only  misgivings  I  have  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Perkins’  advice  is  in  the 
use  of  so  high  a  grade  fertilizer  for  seed¬ 
ling  plants,  unless  the  grower  has  had 
some  experience  in  its  use  under  green¬ 
house  conditions,  and  I  fear  its  liberal 
use,  (which  on  a  small  scale  is  apt  to  be 
the  case)  might  bring  about  the  same 
conditions,  as  too  liberal  use  of  rotten 
manure,  which  was  my  experience  when 
first  trying  to  dabble  with  the  stuff.  Af¬ 
ter  killing  hundreds  of  plants  I  finally 
settled  down  to  about  the  following 
formula  :  First  let  me  state  my  reasons 
for  making  the  experiments  and  adopting 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  green¬ 
house  work.  Five  years  ago  I  began  to 
realize  the  passing  of  the  horse,  and 
knew  what  the  result  would  be,  so  began 
experimenting,  and  two  years  ago,  when 
the  last  horse  went,  I  was  prepared  to 
go  on  with  my  work  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  have  bad  good  results. 

Early  in  my  experience  I  found  it  was 
unsafe  to  use  a  ready-mixed,  or  what  is 


A  Generation  of  Corn  Growing  on  One  Field — Still  a  Productive  Crop 


there  is  so  much  smut  and  so  much  trou¬ 
ble  from  the  corn  ear-worm  that  is  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  change  the  crops  every  now 
and  then.  Mr.  Skiff,  however,  says  he 
has  succeeded  in  getting  good  crops  year 
after  year  for  35  years,  and  by  the  way, 
Mr.  ‘Skiff  is  over  eighty  years  old,  but  is 
still  on  the  job  every  day,  and  can  easily 
tire  out  younger  men  if  they  undertake 
to  follow  him. 


Cutting  Out  Manure  in 
Greenhouse 

I  was  interested  in  the  answer  of  Wm. 
Perkins  to  D.  B.  T.,  page  51,  under  the 
heading  “Poor  Results  in  Greenhouse.” 
My  interest  centered  in  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  mostly,  and  would  say 
that  to  renew  the  soil  and  restrict  the 
use  of  well-rotted  manure  are  good  sug¬ 
gestions.  I  take  it  from  the  meager  des¬ 
cription  of  the  trouble  that  it  might  be 
traced  to  the  use  of  too  much  well-rotted 
manure,  especially  if  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  a  large  pile,  or  the 
scrapings  of  the  barnyard  after  most  of 
the  manure  had  been  taken  from  the  top. 
The  lower  stratum  seems  to  contain  a 
large  percentage  of  potash,  especially  if 
cattle  have  run  on  it,  and  it  contains 
most  of  the  urine.  My  30-odd  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  20x60  ft.  house  devoted 
to  the  growing  of  small  plants  has 
brought  me  up  against  this  fertilizer 
problem,  and  for  many  years  I  practiced 
the  following,  when  I  could  obtain  the 
manure :  A  light  application  of  well-rot¬ 
ted  manure,  a  good  heavy  application  of 
fresh  horse  manure  with  as  much  of  the 
straw  and  coarse  litter  removed  as  pos¬ 
sible,  sometimes  screening  it  to  get  best 
results,  then  sowing  broadcast^  on  the 
beds  2  lbs.  acid  phosphate  to  16  sq.  ft. 
of  surface,  working  in  eac-h  application 
as  made,  and  by  the  time  it  received  the 
third  mixing  it  is  a  pretty  good  job. 

While  the  fresh  horse  manure  is  not 
readily  available  for  plant  food,  it  seems 
to  fill  a  place  as  nothing  else  can  (espec¬ 
ially  if  broken  up  fine!  by  breaking  up 
the  soil,  admitting  the  warm  air,  and 
its  natural  heating  tendency  is  much 
needed  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 


called  complete  fertilizer,  in  quantities 
large  enough  to  do  much  good,  on  seed¬ 
ling  tomqto  plants,  as  the  tomato  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  If  it  did  not  kill  them  outright  the 
roots  would  turn  brown  and  plants 
would  stand  for  a  long  time  before  they 
would  start,  then  were  stunted  and  never 
caught  up.  So  I  began  mixing  the  chemi¬ 
cals  myself,  and  finally  worked  out  the 
following :  Muriate  of  potash,  1  oz.,  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  16  oz.  (or  1  lb.),  36  per 
cent  acid  phosphate,  16  lbs.,  working 
the  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  through 
a  fine  screen  to  eliminate  all  lumps,  and 
mixing  thoroughly.  My  work  bench  is  4 
ft.  wide  and  S  ft.  long.  I  cover  it  w?th 
soil  a  good  3  in.  deep.  I  spread  on  this 
2  lbs.  of  the  mixture,  which  would  be  1 
lb.  to  16  sq.  ft.  or  4  ft.  each  way.  Right 
here  is  where  a  beginner  is  most  liable 
to  fall  down  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  on 
a  small  area.  It  looks  like  a  small  dose, 
but  if  you  figure  it  out  you  will  find  you 
are  putting  it  on  at  the  rate  of  2,500  lbs. 
to  the  acre,  and  planting  therein  small 
plants  whose  roots  are  at  their  most 
tender  stage  of  growth.  Hence  the  above 
application  should  be  well  mixed  with 
the  soil  to  insure  an  even  growth.  I  find 
the  above  formula  works  well  on  tomato 
and  eggplants,  or  others  of  that  class. 
Most  varieties  of  lettuce,  also  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  plants,  will  stand  4  oz. 
of  muriate  of  potash,  1^  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda,  16  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  applied 
at  the  same  rate,  i.e.,  1  lb.  to  36  sq.  ft. 
of  soil  3-in.  deep.  A  1  lb.  baking  pow¬ 
der  can  holds  approximately  3  lb.  of  any 
of  the  ingredients  either  separately  or  af¬ 
ter  being  mixed,  which  saves  weighing. 
I  have  used  the  above  now  two  seasons 
without  any  manure,  just  good  garden 
soil  that  would  produce  a  fair  crop  of 
potatoes,  and  have  had  a  good  healthy 
growth  of  plants.  C.  E.  HAW. 

New  York. 


Will  you  let  me  kiss  you  if  I  give  you 
a  penny?”  asked  the  little  .boy’s  auut.  “A 
penny  !”  he  exclaimed.  “Why,  I  get  more 
than  that  for  taking  castor  oil.”— -Union 
Pacific  Magazine. 
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TODAY,  raging  storms  can  close 
the  roads  that  lead  away  from 
your  house — and  still  you  will  not 
be  shut  in.  With  a  touch  of  a  finger, 
you  can  tune  in — to  a  far-off  city. 
And  you  can  listen  to  music — enter¬ 
tainment — education  in  world  cen¬ 
ters.  The  greatest  musical  artists  are 
broadcasting,  and  men  who  have 
played  only  in  the  concert  halls  of 
the  greatest  cities  are  playing  today 
in  every  farm  home — where  there  is 
a  Radiola. 

The  newest  Radiola  particularly 
suited  to  the  farm  home  is  Radiola 
20.  It  tunes  in  with  a  single  finger! 


It  is  so  exactly  made — with  parts 
matched  to  the  ten  thousandth  of  an 
inch — that  although  it  has  three  tun¬ 
ing  circuits,  all  three  are  operated  by 
a  turn  of  a  single  control.  In  distance 
reception,  you  get  extra  sensitivity 
by  using  the  amplification  control, 
too — and  the  highest  degree  of  re¬ 
finement  in  tuning,  with  the  help  of 
two  small  verniers.  But  for  ordinary 
use,  there  is  but  one  control  to  turn. 

Radiola  20  has  a  new  power  Radio- 
tron  —  and  gives,  with  dry  batteries, 
more  volume  than  storage  battery 
sets  give  today.  It  is  sensitive — and 
selective.  In  all  these  points — and  in 


clear,  pure  tone ,  this  new  Radiola  is 
far  in  advance  of  any  previous  five 
tube  set. 

If  you  have  a  Radiola  and  an  RCA 
Loudspeaker — matched  to  each  other 
and  to  the  great  broadcasting  stations 
— you  can  hear  Josef  Hofmann  play 
— just  as  vividly  as  the  audience  that 
sits  in  spellbound  rows  before  him. 


FvC  A -  I\ad  i  o  I  a 

MADE  BY  ‘THE  *  MAKE  IRS  •  OF  •  ICADIOTIKONS 


Radiola  20, 
with  five  Ra- 
diotrons$115 
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It  Decreases  Costs\Increases  Profits 


NATCOBSSCn  LE 

most  expensive  land  on  your  farm  is  the  land 
y*/  between  the  various  farm  buildings.  It  produces 
"  nothing.  And  it  takes  the  time  of  all  workers  as  they 
go  to  and  fro  from  task  to  task.  Cut  down  that  space.  Bring 
your  buildings  closer  together  and  you  will  automatically 
do  these  two  things — 

FIRST— Release  useless  land  to  useful  purposes. 

SECOND — Increase  the  efficiency  of  operations 
by  reducing  unnecessary  steps. 

There  is  only  one  justification  for.  space  between  farm 
buildings — the  possibility  of  fire.  Inflamable  construction 
of  any  kind,  thus,  not  only  increases  danger  but  also  actu¬ 
ally  increases  your  cost  of  operating.  Eliminate  it.  Fire- 
safe  construction  is  not  expensive  to  begin  with.  Actually 
it  costs  little,  if  any,  more  than  wood.  It  reduces  risk  and, 
consequently,  insurance  costs.  And — It  increases  profits  by 
permitting  intelligent  arrangement  of  buildings. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  “Natco  on  the  Farm” — the  free 
book  of  Economical,  Permanent  Farm  Construction. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PRODFI NG  •  COMPANY 
821  Fulton  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed  Grown.  99.60%  T  purity. 

Bushel  IIolmes-Letlierman  Co.,  Canton.  O. 

Featherston  and 
Oderbrucker. 
Dakota  and 
Grimm  Alfalfa.  Highest  quality  field,  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds.  Moderate  prices.  '  Write 
Chas.  B.  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  223,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


BARLEY 


ONLY  $39.00 

For  This  Highest 
Grade  Auto  Trailer 

K-ton  capacity.  Other  styles  of  body,  same  price. 
Just  the  thing  for  light,  speedy  hauling.  Absolute 
money-back  guarantee.  Catalogue  free. 

BOWER  MFG.  CO.,  9  Ade  St.,  Fowler.  Ind 


Crop  Insurance 


Just  as  you  insure  your  build¬ 
ing  against  loss  from  fire, 
insure  your  crops  against  loss 
through  fungous  diseases. 

Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

( Blue  Vitriol) 

in  Bordeaux  Mixture  will 
give  you  this  protection. 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand  is  the 
standard  and  can  be  had  in 
large  crystals ,  small  crystals, 
and  pulverized .  Packed  in 
new  strong  containers . 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


Making  a  Permanent 
Pasture 

I  should  appreciate  advice  on  the  best 
method  of  converting  into  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  a  field  that  is  now  cultivated.  The 
soil  is  sandy  loam  with  clay  sub-soil, 
fairly  fertile,  and  recently  limed. 

Ulster  Park,  iN.  Y.  I..  F.  n. 

The  first  move  to  be  made  in  convert¬ 
ing  this  field  into  a  .permanent  pasture 
is  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  I  should 
plan  in  the  Spring  or  early  as  the  soil 
and  weather  will  permit,  and  be  as  gen¬ 
erous  in  harrowing  as  conditions  will 
permit,  so  as  to  get  a  firm  seed  bed  with 
a  mellow  surface.  After  the  seed  is  sown 
with  a  seeder  or  drill,  the  surface  should 
be  leveled  or  primed.  If  the  field  is  not 
too  stony,  a  planker  or  plank  drag  is  by 
all  means  the  best  implement  to  use  for 
this  purpose,  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
fill  iu  all  the  tracks  made  by  the  horses, 
and  leaves  the  surface  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tion  for  moisture  conservation.  If  too 
stony  then  the  roller  will  have  to  be  used. 
This  does  not  level  the  ground  or  fill  the 
horse  tracks,  and  it  leaves  smoother  sur¬ 
face,  which  if  dry  weather  occurs  will 
admit  of  rapid  moisture  evaporation.  Be¬ 
fore  the  last  (harrowing  200  lbs.  of  16 
per  cent  acid  phosphate  to  the  acre  will 
be  found  a  profitable  investment,  and  al¬ 
so  if  a  light  even  dressing  of  coarse  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  applied  it  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  new  seeding.  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  wise  practice  to  sow  one  bushel  of 
either  oats  or  barley  with  the  seeding, 
this  to  be  cut  for  grain.  Sow  all  as  early 
in  April  as  soil  and  season  condition  will 
permit. 

'Now  as  to  the  seed  mixture  to  be 
sown,  .Tune  grass,  lled-top  and  the  small 
White  clover  are  the  natural  grasses 
that  with  us  eventually  take  possession 
of  the  soil,  if  given  an  opportunity.  These 
grasses  often  take  possession  of  a  field 
of  Alfalfa  to  its  injury.  If  the  soil  is  of 
a  moist  nature  Alsike  clover  will  be  found 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  mixture;  al¬ 
though  this  is  not  a  permanent  pasture 
plant  it  will  be  found  helpful  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  years.  Not  knowing  as  to 
your  soil  condition,  elevation,  etc.,  I 
cannot  give  definite  advice  as  to  mixture, 
but  it  would  be  wise  to  consult  your 
County  Farm  Bureau  agent  on  this  mix¬ 
ture.  Perhaps  he  will  be  better  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  your  local  condition  and  could 
recommend  some  change  in  this  mixture: 
4  lbs.  June  grass,  4  lbs.  Redtop,  4  lbs. 
Alsike  clover,  4  lbs.  either  Canadian  or 
Kentucky  Blue  grass,  2  lbs.  Wlhite  clov¬ 
er.  Where  the  soil  conditions  are  suit¬ 
able  these  two  last  mentioned  grasses 
makes  the  most  valuable  pastures  that  I 
have  ever  seen  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

New  York.  h.  E.  cox. 


Garden  Book 


MAKE  passersby  stop  and  admire 
your  garden.  You  can  have  that 
satisfaction  next  summer  if  you  will 
get  Dreer’s  1926  Garden  Book  now 
and  plan  at  your  leisure.  It  shows 
everything  worth  while  in  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 


A  copy  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  Rural  New-Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 


1306  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“The  best  cattle  beets 
we  have  ever  grown” 


The  wonderful  milk-producing  qualities  of 
Sutton’s  Pedigree  Mangels  are  recognized 
by  cattle  breeders  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
These  mangels  go  a  long  wavtoward  main¬ 
taining  maximum  production  and  are  ideal 
for  the  test  ration.  They  also  reduce  breed¬ 
ing  troubles  to  a  minimum. 

Sutton’s  Pedigree  Mangels  yield  enormous 
crops  too — as  high  as  75  tons  per  acre 
have  been  grown. 

Our  new,  illustrated  catalog  gives  com¬ 
plete  information  regarding  the  growing 
and  storing  of  Sutton’s  Mangels.  Write 
for  your  free  copy  today. 


H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO..  Inc. 

Room  406,  64  Wall  St.  New  York  City 


A  valuable  general  farm  crop.  For  soil 
improvement  alone  they  pay  for  themselves. 
Any  farmer — anywhere  —  can  grow  Scott’s 
Soybeans  with  profit.  They  make  rich  hay, 
pasture  and  nutritious  silage  and  build  up 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow  in  poor  soils. 


We  Handle  More  Early  Varieties 
Than  Any  Other  Distributor 

We  handle  Soybeans  in  large  quantities  —know  of 
the  best  producing  sections  —  are  familiar  with  the 
many  different  kinds  for  their  best  adaptation— and 
can  render  intelligent  service.  Scott's  Soybeans 
are  of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  kind;  and  besides,  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy  of  our  new  Seed  Guide. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  Sl  SONS  CO. 

412  Fifth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


Culture  of  Gloxinias 

Would  you  give  me  the  direction  for 
the  care  of  a  Gloxinia  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  mbs.  t.  k.  tj. 

Pavilion,  N.  Y. 

Gloxinias,  which  are  natives  of  tropi¬ 
cal  America,  are  Summer  flowering 
plants,  resting  in  Winter.  The  tubers 
usually  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth 
about  the  middle  of  February;  they  are 
potted  from  that  time  on  through 
March,  when  grown  for  succession  of 
bloom.  The  soil  used  is  a  finely  sifted 
mixture  of  peat,  leaf  mold  and  silver 
sand,  in  about  equal  proportions.  The 
old  soil,  in  which  the  tubers  have  been 
dried  off,  is  shaken  from  them,  and  they 
are  put  in  clean  pots,  with  abundant 
drainage.  The  pots  should  be  just  large 
enough  for  the  tubers,  and  very  little 
water  should  be  given  till  they  start  in 
growth.  In  greenhouse  practice  the  plant 
is  shifted  as  soon  as  the  roots  fill  the 
pot,  but  in  the  window  garden  the  plant 
is  often  bloomed  in  the  same  pot.  Never 
water  over  the  foliage ;  the  plants  like 
a  warm  humid  atmosphere,  but  water 
standing  on  the  foliage  induces  rot.  After 
(lowering,  gradually  withhold  water  until 
the  foiiage  ripens,  when  the  tubers  are 
stored  in  the  pots,  in  a  temperature  that 
remains  about  45  degrees.  A  little  water 
is  given  occasionally,  to  prevent  the  tu¬ 
bers  from  shriveling.  Florists  often  store 
the  dormant  tubers  under  greenhouse 
benches. 


Quality  Seeds 


Northern  grown,  specially  selected  seeds; 
having  a  worth  while  reputation  for  results. 
Join  the  thousands  who  annually  reap  a 
satisfactory  harvest  from  K  &  W  seeds. 
Take  advantage  of  this 


SPFflAI  OFFFR  Buy  $1  w ° r t h  of 

EjVinij  Vl  l  seeds  at  our  regular 


price  and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued 
at  2oc  without  extra  charge.  With  a  $2  pur¬ 
chase  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  50c. 
In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk).  Select 
from  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  126  we 
mail  FREE  immediately  on  request.  What 
address,  please? 


KENDALL  &  WHITNEY  Established  1858 


Grow  1,000  Bu.  per  Acre 

Our  Hutchinson  Carrot  is  the  most  popular 
variety  with  market  gardeners.  _  In  every  way 
superior  to  the  Danvers.  Darker  in  color,  grows 
one  to  two  inches  longer  and  holds  its  uniform 
fullness  to  the  butt  end,  yielding  20%  more 
crop  per  acre.  Pkg.  10c.;  A  oz.  25c.;  oz.  40c.; 

A  lb.  $1.25;  lb.  $4.10,  postpaid. 

Our  1926  Catalog  mailed  free — •write  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

15  Elm  St.  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


lilfiti 

III  fill! 

Bilik' 

GREGORYS  5 

HONEST 

SEEDS 

PI  nUCD  occn  siediniu  Red— Northern  Grown.  99.40% 
ULUltn  OttU  purity,  *80  Bushel.  Alsike,  99%  purity, 
*118  Bushel.  Mammoth  Red,  99%  purity,  *83.80  Bushel. 
Holmes  Letherman  Co,  Canton,  Ohio 
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.test  at  the  Ohio 
State  University, 
'Fulghum  Oats  outyielded 
the  thirteen  varieties  tested 
by  8  to  10  bushels  per  acre. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Park  says  its  av¬ 
erage  yield  60.1  bushels  per 
acre,  6.4  bushels  more  than  the  next 
best  variety. 

“Fulghum  Oats  always  produced  a  heavy, 
plump  kernel,  which  has  a  good  test  weight 
per  bushel,  even  in  seasons  when  other  var¬ 
ieties  are  light  and  chaffy.” 

This  valuable  new  Oats  has  proved  one 
of  the  highest  yielding  varieties  grown. 
It  is  so  early  that  it  escapes  the  hot  sun 
of  mid-summer  and  develops  good, 
plump  grains  that  test  38  to  40  lbs.  per  bushel. 
The  best  Oats  for  a  catch  crop  for  alfalfa, 
sweet  clover  and  other  grass  seed  sown  in 
spring,  as  it  ripens  early  and  is  out  of  the 
way  of  grass  crop  before  any  injury  is  done. 
Ripens  same  time  as  wheat. 

“Over  100  bu.  Fulghum  Oats  per  Acre” 

W.  N.  Scarff  &  Sons — The  yield  of  Fulghum 
Oats  purchased  from  you  was  74214  bushels 
from.  7.39  acres  (100  bu.  15  lb.  per  acre).Ground 
was  in  corn  last  year  and  was  hogged  off.  No 
Other  fertilizer  used.  Clarence  J. Butcher,  Ohio. 

We  have  an  excellent  stock  of  Fulghum 
Seed  Oats.  We  are  making  a  very  low 
price,  $1.25  for  a  single  bushel;  $1.00 
per  bushel  in  10  to  50  bushel  lots.  Ask  for 
special  price  if  larger  quantitiesare  wanted.. 

Beardless  Barley  iVw 

and  a  fat  producer.  Also  a  great  egg  produc¬ 
ing  food  for  poultry.  Price  75  cents  per 
peck,  $2.00  per  bushel. 

Wisconsin  Pedigreed  Tj?e  best 
SPRING  BARLEYbearde! 

spring  varieties  of  barley,  propagated  by  a 
Wisconsin  farmer  named  Oderbrucher. 
One  of  the  best  possible  nurse  crops  for 
alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and  other  grass  seed. 
50c  per  peck,  $1.50  per  bushel. 

r  Jnrr’c  Seed  Corn 

VriRl  1  O  Woo  db  urn 

Golden  Yellow 
Dent  Corn  has  an  official 
record  yield  of  1334  bushels 
on  10  acres.  It  is  an  Ohio 
variety.  Price  $3  per  bushel. 

_  We  have  a  wonderful  stock 

of  choice  seed  corn  of  this  and  other 
standard  varieties.  Samples  Free. Write  for 
prices  on  Certified  and  Registered  seed  corn. 

Ayrshire  Cattle  and  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sheep.  We  have  a 
wonderfully  fine  lot.  We 
are  prepared  to  furnish  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  wanted  in 
either  hogs,  cattle  or  sheep 
at  attractive  prices.  If  you  are  interested, 
write  us  stating  your  needs  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  you  prices,  and  send  Live 
Stock  Catalogs. 

Alfillffl  We  have  a  fine  stock  of 
^Northwestern  and  Grimm 
Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover.  Write  for  special 
prices  on  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  other  grass 
seed.  We  can  give  origin  of  all  seed  we 
are  offering  when  desired. 

Soy  BeansTheSoj Bean  is  ?ticc' 

»  ognizedasone  ofthebest 

paying  farm  crops.  Our  catalog  explains 
varieties  and  prices. 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  —  ALSIKE-TIMOTHY 

We  have  a  quantity  of  Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy 
Seed  that  is  mixed  in  about  the  right  proportion  to 
sow,  18%  Alsike,  balance  fine  grade  Timothy.  Both 
the  Alsike  and  Timothy  are  first  class  in  every  way, 
cleanandhighgermination.Sendorderatonce.forit 
isa  real  bargain.  Price,  per  peck, $1.50; $5.50 perbu. 


We  have  a  fine  stock  of 
R  UiaiUvS  seed  potatoes — Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  Early  Ohio,  Petosky  and  Seneca  Beau¬ 
ty  at  reasonable  prices.  Details  set  forth 
in  the  catalog.  A  copy  is  ready  for  you. 

Orff’s  m^NTS 

Our  1926  nursery  and  fruit 
catalog  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  We  have  been  growing 
fruit  plants  on  our  1400  acre 
farm  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS 


Box  S-33 


New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Scraps  from  Correspondence 

Too  many  pumpkin  seeds  fed  to  live 
stock,  from  horses  to  hens,  will  have 
more  or  less  effect  upon  the  kidneys. 
.'Safer  to  scrape  out  the  seeds  before  feed¬ 
ing. 

* 

Idle  or  half-worked  horses  may  be  win¬ 
tered  on  cornstalks  with  oats  or  bran. 
A  small  quantity  of  oilmeal  from  time 
to  time  will  pay.  We  find  it  better  to 
chop  up  the  stalks  into  pieces,  say  2  ft. 
long  rather  than  to  feed  them  whole,  or 
chop  into  small  pieces. 

* 

Dry  sifted  coal  ashes  may  he  used  for 
a  dust  hath  in  the  henhouse.  Don't  use 
wood  ashes,  and  change  the  coal  ashes 
frequently. 

* 

We  have  had  at  least  a  dozen  letters 
from  people  who  ask  if  an  adopted  child 
will  share  in  inherited  property.  If  the 
adoption  papers  are  legally  made  out  the 
adopted  child  will  share  the  same  as 
own  children.  People  should  remember 
that  when  they  take  outside  children  into 
their  family. 

'k 

'i' 

'Figures  are  given  to  show  that  Con¬ 
necticut,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  have 
one  silo  to  each  three  head  of  cattle. 
New  York  one  to  38,  Vermont  47,  In¬ 
diana  50,  while  Nebraska  have  one  to 
each  870  cattle,  with  thousands  of  tons 
of  corn  lying  in  the  field. 

* 

Several  chemical  compounds  for  clear¬ 
ing  the  soot  out  of  chimneys  are  on  sale. 
They  seem  to  contain  crushed  oyster 
shells,  zinc  filings,  salt,  sulphur  and 
perhaps  other  substances.  All  those  nam¬ 
ed  are  used  for  the  purpose.  It  is  quite  a 
common  practice  to  use  bits  of  zinc.  We 
prefer  some  mechanical  means.  A  small 
cedar  tree  with  a  rope  tied  to  the  top 
let  down  from  the  top  of  the  chimney 
and  churned  up  and  down  is  good.  Old 
folks  tell  how  they  had  to  take  a  shot¬ 
gun  and  fire  two  big  charges  of  bird  shot 
down  into  the  chimney.  That  knocked 
off  most  of  the  soot.  Some  people  select 
a  wiet  day  and  burn  it  out,  hut  that  is 
too  dangerous. 

❖ 

There  are  often  soil  formations  which 
need  deep  working  with  an  implement 
like  tile  old-fashioned  subsoil  plow.  Gen¬ 
erally  these  locations  have  about  six 
inches  of  good  soil  on  top,  while  under¬ 
neath  there  is  a  thick  deposit  of  hard 
clay.  This  is  packed  so  hard  that  the 
water  rarely  penetrates  through  it,  so 
that  a  garden  or  field  on  top  of  it  is 
soggy  and  hard  to  handle.  The  subsoil 
plow  has  largely  gone  out  of  use,  but 
when  properly  handled  it  is  still  an  ef¬ 
fective  tool.  'Sometimes  these  soils  can 
be  greatly  benefited  by  digging  a  hole  at 
the  center  and  exploding  a  charge  of  dy¬ 
namite,  so  as  to  break  up  the  subsoil 
and  reach  lighter  sand  or  gravel.  When 
that  can  he  done  a  set  of  drains  running 
through  the  subsoil  to  this  central  hole 
will  often  take  off  the  excess  water. 

4: 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  man  who  says 
he  is  65  and  married.  He  wants  to  get 
something  to  do  on  a  poultry  farm.  He 
has  had  very  little  experience,  hut  thinks 
that  lie  might  get  a  place  where  he  could 
do  light  work,  have  a  house  to  live  in, 
and  keep  himself  generally  busy  earn¬ 
ing  reasonable  wages.  It  is  doubtful  if  in 
these  busy  times  such  a  job  could  be 
found ;  still  there  may  be  places  where 
such  help  would  be  in  demand.  We  find 
that  many  of  our  people  seem  to  think 
that  life  on  a  poultry  farm  is  something 
of  an  easy  job.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  hens  pretty  much  take  care  of 
themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact  for  the 
four  or  five  months  the  poultryman’s  job 
is  about  as  strenuous  a  proposition  as 
you  will  find  anywhere.  Some  years  ago 
a  poultry  friend  of  our  received  a  letter 
from  a  stranger  who  said  he  was  willing 
to  come  and  do  the  light  work  and  the 
heavy  thinking  for  a  reasonable  price. 
The  poultryman  replied  that  on  his  farm 
there  was  no  light  work  and  he  did  the 
heavy  thinking  himself.  The  way  things 
go  now  the  hen  business  is  a  strenuous 
proposition. 


Early  to  bed  and 

Early  to  rise 


Add  —  early  to  market  and  you  have 
the  secret  of  successful  truck  gardening. 
Get  the  seed  bed  ready  early,  give  the 
plants  a  quick  start,  rapid  growth  and 
early  maturity,  and  you  will  get  your 
vegetables  to  market  in  time  for  the  top 
prices. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  big  factor  in 
growing  profitable  truck.  It  furnishes 
nitrogen  in  the  form  that  the  plants  can 
use  most  readily.  It  starts  them  quickly, 
carries  them  through  to  early  maturity 
and  increases  the  yield.  Other  growers 
have  found  this  out.  It’s  time  for  you 
to  try  it. 

On  fruit,  particularly  apples,  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  from  Maine  to  Oregon 
are  recommending  the  use  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda.  Experiments  have  proved  that 
the  application  of  from  2i  to  20  lbs. 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda  to  each  tree  will  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  as  much  as  a  barrel  per 
tree.  It  pays  to  use  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


Our  free  bulletins  contain  valuable  in¬ 
formation  which  has  helped  thousands 
of  f.armers  to  grow  bigger  and  better 
crops.  They  tell  how  and  when  to  apply 
Nitrate  of  Soda  for  best  results.  A  postal 
to  our  nearest  office  will  bring  them  to 
you.  Name  crops  in  which  you  are  most 
Interested  and,  for  our  information,  men¬ 
tion  the  number  2025. 


Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  —  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 
Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  401  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

701  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  55  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


It  Pays  to  Use 

Nitrate 

of 

Soda 
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We  Furnish  Copper  Dusts 

Manufactured  under  Sanders  Patented  Process,  that  pass 
practically  all  100%  through  325  mesh  screen. 

SULPHUR  that  passes  100%  through  300  mesh  screen. 

FINENESS  MEANS  GREATER  SPREAD  AND  ADHESION. 

YOU  SECURE  BETTER  PROTECTION  AT  LOWER  COST. 

Medina  Brand  Parafine  Base  Spray  Oil 

Write  for  Literature  and  Prices 

NEW  YORK  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Medina,  N.Y. 
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Prepare  Now 

— to  double  next  year  ?s  profits  / 

Now  is  the  time,  during  your  slack  season,  to  install  MARCH  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  IRRIGATION. 

Be  ready  to  plant  early  next  Spring,  and  take  the  peak  market  prices. 
Frosts  can’t  harm  you  with  MARCH  AUTOMATIC  RAIN.  Drought 
hazards,  too,  are  banished.  Increase  your  yields  and  double  your  profits. 

The  Cost  is  Really  Low  and  One  Season’s  Extra  Profits  Pay  For  It 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  AND  ESTIMATES.  Give  length  and 
width  of  gardens  and  greenhouses  to  be  irrigated. 

MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  CO. 

WESTERN  AVENUE  :  :  :  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Extra  strength 

without  extra  weight  in  the 
“ boot  with  the  muscles” 

THE  powerful  worker  and  the  winning  athlete  are  lithe 
and  sinewy,  not  heavy  or  clumsy.  Their  power  and 
endurance  come  from  muscular  strength.  That’s  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  we  build  Top  Notch  Buddy  Boots. 

Their  extra  strength  without  added  weight  is  due  largely 
to  the  “muscles”  of  tough,  live  rubber.  These  ribs  or 
muscles  protect  the  sides,  reinforce  them  and  prevent  them 
from  cracking.  In  no  other  boot  can  you  get  the  leg 
“muscles”  which  add  so  much  to  the  service  and  comfort 
of  Top  Notch  Buddy  Boots. 

Every  other  point  of  wear  is  also  strongly  fortified.  Soles 
and  heels  are  extra  thick,  made  of  the  livest,  most  resilient 
rubber.  There’s  a  special  rubber  strip  reinforcement  next 
to  the  sole. 

All  materials  that  go  into  Top  Notch  Buddy  Boots  have 
special  qualities  for  elasticity  and  toughness.  We  make 
each  pair  by  hand  from  start  to  finish.  The  result  is  a  boot 
of  wonderful  durability. 

Rubber  footwear  for  all  the  family 

BOOTS,  arctics,  heavy  and  light  rubbers — all  styles  and 
sizes  for  men,  women  and  children.  Made  with  unusual 
care  to  safeguard  our  25  years’  record  for  building  distinc¬ 
tive,  durable  rubber  footwear.  Ask  for  Top  Notch  by  name 
and  look  for  the  Top  Notch  Cross. 

The  best  stores  carry  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  or 
will  get  it  at  your  request. 

THE  BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut 


The  Confessions  of  a  Juryman 

Tart  III 


Afterwards  I  met  the  men  and  found 
them  to  bo  fine  upstanding  fellows  who 
had  a  high  conception  of  their  duties  and 
responsibilities.  When  one  remembers 
that  robbers  and  thugs  have  come  to  feel 
that  there  is  always  an  open  season  on 
policemen,  that  hundreds  are  shot  and 
killed  each  year  while  they  are  on  duty, 
that  neglect  of  duty  is  rare  and  that  a 
courageous  discharge  of  duty  is  more 
common  than  any  other  line  of  conduct, 
his  respect  for  policemen  increases  amaz¬ 
ingly.  Too  often  the  policemen  are  cross 
and  snappy,  but  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  their  patience  is  sorely  tried.  The 
man  who  can  meet  emergencies  with 
promptness  is  not  always  a  patient  man. 
When  a  good  citizen  criticizes  a  police¬ 
man  unjustly,  he  is  aiding  and  abetting 
the  criminal  element,  and  I  am  sure  that 
an  increased  respect  for  the  men  who 
execute  the  law  will ’help  to  'bring  about 
increased  respect  for  the  law.  But,  to 
get  back  to  our  jury  room,  one  man  final¬ 
ly  admitted  that  he  did  not  like  the 
liquor  law,  and  said  his  uncle  had  "’been 
pinched  for  selling  a ‘little  hard  cider. 

A  Second  Ballot. — Another  ballot 
stood  eight  to  four.  This  was  followed 
by  more  discussion,  in  which  one  of  the 
men  from  the  city  showed  considerable 
good  sense  in  the  way  he  handled  the 
prejudice  against  the  police  and  the 
“stool  pigeon.”  There  had  been  consid¬ 
erable  talk  about  the  folly  of  using  ex¬ 
convicts  in  order  to  get  a  conviction. 
Our  friend  from  the  city  went  on  to  tell 
instances  in  which  he  'had  known  of 
policemen  doing  their  duty  against  fear¬ 
ful  odds  and  in  the  face  of  strong  temp¬ 
tation.  In  regard  to  the  ex-convict  who 
had  been  used  as  a  witness  he  said  :  “The 
men  who  sell  liquor  are  smart  and  sly.” 
lie  turned  to  a  man  whom  I  am  quite 
sure  had  not  seen  the  inside  of  a  church 
for  years  and  said:  “Why,  if  your  pastor 
would  be  willing  to  make  a  buy  at  such 
a  place  this  man  would  not  have  sold 
him,  and  that  is  true  of  any  respectable 
man.  It  is  an  old  saying:  ‘It  takes  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief,’  and  the  officers 
of  tlie  law  must  make  use  of  such  ma¬ 
terial  as  they  have  at  hand.” 

A  Temporary  Relea.se.  —  Just  then 
the  officer  knocked  at  the  door  to  ask  if 
we  had  reached  a  verdict.  The  foreman 
answered  “No.”  Then  the  officer  said 
we  were  directed  to  pass  into  the  court 
room.  We  filed  in  and  stood  before  the 
judge.  lie  said:  “It  is  now  five  o’clock, 
the  time  at  which  court  adjourns,  under 
the  law.  The  court  is  permitted  to  al¬ 
low  you  to  separate  and  go  to  your 
homes  for  the  night.  You  will  not, 
while  out  of  your  jury  room,  discuss  this 
ma  tter,  either  hot  ween  yourselves  or 
with  any  other  person.  If  anyone  ap¬ 
proaches  you  to  discuss  this  case,  warn 
him  that  you  are  a  juror  ;  if  he  persists, 
report  him  to  this  court.  Tome -raw 
morning  you  will  return  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  continue  your  deliberations.”  We 
all  felt  relieved  and  filed  out  of  court 
like  a  lot  of  school  boys.  Next  morning 
found  us  back  in  the  jury  room  ready  for 
another  ballot.  This  time  it  stood  ten 
to  two.  More  discussion  and  more  bal¬ 
lots.  Finally,  just  before  noon,  while 
a  ballot  was  being  taken,  someone  said  : 
“Well,  I  guess  tain’t  no  use,”  and  the 
result  showed  12  votes  for  conviction. 
The  foreman  pounded  on  the  door  and 
we  filed  into  court  behind  the  deputy 
sheriff.  The  clerk  called  the  roll  of 
jurors,  and  the  foreman  gave  our  verdict. 
The  judge  said :  “The  prisoner  will  be 
remanded  to  the  care  of  the  sheriff  to 
await  sentence !” 

A  Murder  Trial. — Meantime  another 
jury  had  been  drawn  and  were  listening 
to  the  testimony  in  another  case.  This 
was  a  trial  for  murder.  The  crime  oc- 
cured  late  one  night,  just  as  the  crowd 
was  passing  out  of  one  of  the  movie 
houses,  when  two  young  men  rushed  into 
the  box  office,  grabbed  the  cash,  which 
was  in  a  tin  box,  and  made  off  through 
the  crowd.  The  proprietor  followed. 
Just  before  he  overtook  them  a  shot  was 
fired,  the  proprietor  fell  dead.  One  of 
the  robbers  was  captured,  the  other^ es¬ 
caped.  The  cash  was  recovered.  Next 
day  the  robber  who  escaped  was  found 
in  his  car  with  a  bullet  through  his 
heart.  The  young  man  who  was  captured, 
only  nineteen,  was  held  for  murder.  He 
pleaded  not  guilty,  hired  a  lawyer  and 
proceeded  to  fight  the  ca^e,  stating  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  shooting  anyone 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  had  no  pistol 
and  did  not  shoot  anyone.  The  crime 
had  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
and  many  people  sympathized  with  him. 
While  he  was  in  jail  awaiting  trial, 
food  and  flowers  and  even  money  had 
been  sent  to  him.  His  mother  came  on 
from  a  distant  State  and  in  the  court 
room  he  was  defended  by  eminent  coun¬ 
sel  and  surrounded  by  admiring  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  women.  The  trial  lasted  several 
days.  The  proven  facts  were  that  he 
was  one  of  two  who  planned  this  rob¬ 
bery,  that  one  of  the  two  had  fired  a 
shot  from  a  pistol  and  that  the  proprie¬ 
tor  was  killed.  Even  if  this  young  man 
did  not  fire  the  fatal  shot,  if  he  helped 
to  plan  a  robbery  and  agreed  to  kill 
rather  than  be  captured,  if  he  had  a 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  crime,  he  would 
be  guilty  of  murder.  The  case  went  to 


the  jury  about  10  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  jury  remained  out  for  more  than  24 
hours.  No  agreement  could  be  reached 
and  the  jury  was  discharged.  It  was  a 
so-called  mistrial  and  'the  case  must  bo 
tried  again.  I  learned  afterwards  that 
the  case  was  tried  three  times,  on  the 
third  trial  there  was  a  verdict  of  guilty 
and  now  the  boy  is  in  State’s  prison 
serving  a  life  sentence.  The  three  trials 
cost  the  county  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars.  I  speak  of  this  case  here  be¬ 
cause  it  is1  typical  of  so  many.  There 
are  many  reckless  young  men  who  hold 
life  so  cheap  that  in  order  to  get  a  f<>w 
dollars  they  will  shoot  men  down  like 
dogs.  The  criminals  are  mostly  young 
men  from  IS  to  25  and  in  most,  if  not 
all  cases,  are  victims  of  the  drug  habit. 
Whisky  makes  men  crazy  and  they  often 
do  vicious  things.  A  drunken  man  is  al¬ 
ways  a  nuisance  but  not  often  a  vicious 
criminal.  Drugs  render  one’s  sense  keen 
and  alert,  but  undermine  the  whole 
moral  nature  and  to  rob  and  kill  seem 
to  the  drug  addict  to  be  acts  of  heroism. 

Six  Weeks’  Work. — Under  such  sur¬ 
roundings  for  six  long  weeks  the  work  of 
trying  criminals  went  on,  interrupted  on 
one  day  in  each  week,  when  those  who 
had  been  convicted  and  those  who  had 
pleaded  guilty  were  sentenced.  The  sen¬ 
tences  ranged  all  the  way  from  a  year 
on  probation  to  a  life  sentence  in  State’s 
prison.  For  six  weeks  this  sordid  proces¬ 
sion  filed  through  the  court  room,  boot¬ 
leggers,  automobile  thieves,  murderers, 
intermingled  men  and  women  who  were 
found  guilty  of  almost  every  known 
crime.  I  sat  in  20  cases  and  some  nights 
would  leave  the  court  room  feeling  that 
it  was  a  pretty  sordid  world,  filled  with 
mean  vicious  men.  Fortunately,  I  drove 
my  own  automobile  and  could  get  home 
nearly  every  night.  It  surely  looked 
good  to  drive  into  the  yard,  find  the 
home  lighted  up,  and  mother  and  the 
children  waiting  supper.  After  supper 
it  was  good  to  go  out  into  the  barn 
Where  the  boys  were  milking,  smell  the 
sweet  hay  and  look  into  the  soft  kindly 
eyes  of  the  cows,  all  of  which  I  knew  by 
name,  and  which  showed  by  their  actions 
that  they  knew  me.  An  evening  with 
the  home  folks  and  a  good  night’s  sleep 
in  the  fresh  country  air,  and  I  had  be¬ 
come  an  optimist.  I  could  say  “God’s  in 
His  Heaven,  all’s  right  with  the  world.” 

I  was  ready  for  the  day’s  work. 

Civil  Cases. — One  morning  when  we? 
went  into  court  we  wei*e  told  that  the 
criminal  calendar  was  finished  and  that 
we  would  go  on  with  the  civil  calendar. 
The  first  case  that  came  on  for  trial  was 
one  in  which  a  doctor  was  suing  for  his 
fee.  It  developed  that  a  lady  had  at¬ 
tended  what  is  known  as  a  dinner  dance 
at  one  of  the  big  hotels.  In  going  out 
of  the  door  she  fell  and  broke  her  ankle. 
Her  husband  called  a  doctor,  and  she 
was  taken  to  her  home,  where  the  doctor 
made  her  comfortable- for  the  night.  Next 
day  she  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and  the 
bones  set  under  an  X-ray,  and  then  she 
was  taken  back  home,  under  the  care  of 
a  nurse.  The  doctor  made  a  number  of 
•visits  and  finally  pronounced  her  cured. 
It  was  a  good  job.  She  had  a  good  foot 
and  ankle.  Then  the  doctor  did  what 
every  doctor  should  do,  sent  in  his  bill. 
The  husband  then  needed  a  nurse — the 
bill  called  for  $1,020.  Friend  husband 
refused  to  pay.  He  offered  the  doctor 
$500  which  was  promptly  refused.  Suit 
followed  with  good  lawyers  on  each  side. 
Before  the  case  started  the  defendant 
tendered  into  court  $300  and  costs  of  the 
suit.  Tin’s  amount  was  refused.  Of 
course,  the  jury  did  not  know  of  this 
tender  until  after  the  verdict.  The  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  rested  on  the  doctor.  He 
testified  to  the  fact  that  he  was  most  ex¬ 
pert  as  a  bone  surgeon  and  that  the 
work  in  this  case  was  high-class  and 
well  worth  the  money.  lie  then  had  for 
his  witness  three  doctors  who  testified 
as  experts  that  the  charge  which  had 
been  made  for  such  work  was  very  mod¬ 
erate.  One  doctor  swore  that  such  work 
was  well  worth  $2,000.  The  defendant 
admitted  the  job  was  well  done  and 
called  for  his  witness,  three  doctors,  as 
experts,  each  of  whom  testified  that  a 
charge  of  from  $100  to  $250  would  be 
fair  compensation.  The  jury  was  made 
up  of  five  farmers,  three  city  men  and 
four  women.  After  half  an  hour  of  de¬ 
liberation  they  came  in  with  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  doctor,  of  $260.  Inasmuch 
as  the  defendant  had  tendered  into  open 
court  an  amount  greater  than  the  verdict 
given,  the  burden  of  the  costs  fell  on  the 
plaintiff,  ihe  doctor.  Defendant  was  not 
only  entitled  to  the  usual  costs  but  was 
entitled  to  compensation  for  his  experts. 
The  experts  were  allowed  $25  each.  It 
was  estimated  that  after  the  doctor  had 
paid  his  attorney  and  the  costs  of  the 
case  that  the  judgment  would  be  all 
eaten  up  and  he  would  be  obliged  to  dig 
down  for  about  $100.  c. 


The  track  supervisor  of  a  Western 
road  received  the  following  note  from 
One  of  his  track  foremen  :  “I  am  sending 
in  the  accident  report  on  Casey’s  foot 
when  he  struck  it  with  the  spike  maul. 
Now,  under  ‘■Remarks,’  do  you  want  mine 
or  do  you  want  Casey’®?” — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 
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l*  Sendee  Free 
La  follows: 


q  Repair' 


•jSJame 


200  Home  Plans 

Shows  plans,  photos,  floor* 
plans,  specifications  of 
modern  homes,  3  to  10 
rooms.  Full  descriptions; 
wholesale  prices. 


Book  of  Barns— 

Lists  and  describes  654 
sizes  and  kinds  of 
barns,  hog  and  poultry 
houses,  granaries, 
cribs,  feed,  stock  and 
dairy  buildings. 


Building 

Material 

Catalog 

Everything  for 
building  or  repair¬ 
ing,  at  wholesale. 
A  money*  saving 
book. 


wildings. 


Gordon- Van  Tine 
Barn  No.  403 

30  x  36.  20  other  sizes  in 
Book.  Materials 

$982 


Gordon- Van  Tine  Farm  Home  No.  506.  Seven  rooms.  Materials- $2 174 


Plan  Spring  Building  Now! 
Buy  Direct  from  Mill- 
Save  $200  to  $2000! 


Gordon^n^^  fl 


Over  200,000  customers  help  you  save  when  you  buy  here.  Their 
ombined  buying  power,  our  four  big  mills  and  operating  on  a 
:ale  that  makes  big  economies  give  you  highest  quality  at  whole- 
lie  prices.  Write  for  1926  books  and  lowest  prices  now! 


JorFKEE1926 

Building  Books ! 


Modern  Homes 
Planned  lor 
Easy  Housework 

Housework  is  almost  play  in 
a  Gordon  Van-Tine  Home.  It’s 
built  that  way.  It  must  be 
beautiful,  of  course,  but  also, 
it  must  be  easy  to  take  care  of. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  save 
steps.  Doors  are  carefully  lo¬ 
cated  for  easy  access — win¬ 
dows  for  best  ventilation. 
Wash  rooms  with  outside 
lighting.  Large,  roomy,  rear 
entries.  Kitchens  are  models 
of  step-saving  arrangements. 
Many  labor-saving  features 
such  as  pantry  cases,  conven¬ 
ient  linen-closets,  broom  and 
coat  closets,  etc. 


HOMES,  BARNS  AND  LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE!- 


Many  Customers  Put  Up 
Own  Homes 

We  machine-saw  heavy  joists,  studs,  rafters 
and  sheathing  at  mill.  This  saves  30%  of  your 
labor  on  the  job.  Ready-Cut  plans  are  so  easy  to 
follow  and  material  so  accurately  cut  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  buyers  put  up  their  own  houses  and 
bams.  Material  also  supplied  Not-Ready-Cut  if 
desired. 


Send  Us  Your  Bills  to  Figure 

We  sell  lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  paints 
in  any  quanity.  Whatever  you  are  going  to  build, 
remodel  or  repair,  send  us  your  list  of  materials 
and  we  will  figure  it  free  and  give  you  lowest 
freight-paid  prices. 

ti  “I  saved  about  $1500,”  says  C.  H.  Denny,  Mo. 

Your  prices  at  least  $1000  under  local  figures”— 
R.  V.Roberson,  Ill.  “Saved  $500on  the  whole  job” 
-O.  E.  Moll,  Ind.  “Saved  $500”-O.  Weikel,  Pa. 


5,000  Building  Material  Bargains! 


Modern,  scientific  type.  Large,  low  win¬ 
dows,  hinged  at  top,  admit  sunshine  to 
floor.  Upper  windows  light  feeding  pas¬ 
sage  at  back. 


J  ap-a-Top  Slate  Surfaced 


Roofing 

Green  or  red;  85 
lbs.  to  roll.  Com¬ 
plete  with  nails 
and  cement.  Fire- 
resisting  ;  guaran¬ 
teed  15  years. 
Other  grades  at 
lower  prices. 


Clear  White  Pine 
5x  Panel  Door 


The  Standard  door 
of  America.  Finest 
manufacture,  lumber 
“A”  quality  white 
pine.  Size  2-6  x  6-6 
— 1^-inch  thick. 


A  Special 

Gordon-Van  Tine  Bargain 

$355 


Gordon-Van  Tine 

Quality  Paint 

Goes  further.  Lasts  longer.  Spe¬ 
cial  kinds  for 
every  purpose. 
Highest  quali¬ 
ty  house  paint, 
all  colors. 


Per  Gallon 


This  house  provides  both  air  and  sunshine. 
Note  roof  windows — plenty  of  warm  sunshine 
and  good  ventilation.  Roof  of  best  slate-sur¬ 
faced,  fire-resistant  roofing.  A  wonderful  value. 


Four  Big 
Mills 

Davenport,  la. 
Chehalis,  Wash. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

We  ship  from  one 
nearest  you. 


Gordon-VanTine  Co. 

e  .  .  ESTABLISHED  1865 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

722  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


Our  20-Year 

Guarantee 

We  are  the  only 
concern  in  the  build¬ 
ing  business  that 
gives  you  a  20-year 
guarantee.  Backed 
by  resources  of  over 
$1,000,000.00. 


Wc  ship  your  home  or  other  building  direct  to  your  railroad  station 

Buy  from  mill  at  wholesale  prices. 
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Securing  Loan  on 
Inheritance 

My  father  died  September  5,  1924; 
my  brother-in-law  is  executor  of  his  es¬ 
tate.  lie  left  no  personal  property  but 
his  real  estate  is  a  farm,  clear,  and 
very  near  to  a  college  town.  During 
the  latter  part  of  my  father’s  life,  I  (his 
daughter)  loaned  him  $1,200  besides  in¬ 
terest,  which  was  never  paid.  My  three 
sisters  and  myself  have  decided  to  keep 
the  farm  for  some  time,  perhaps  for  some 
years.  How  are  my  notes  to  be  secured j1 
The  ex'ecutoy’s  time  expires  March  5, 
1926,  and  all  bills  will  be  paid  before 
that  date.  Is  there  any  way  in  which 
a  deed  could  be  given  me,  or  would  I 
have  to  have  a  mortgage  for  that 
amount?  M.  B. 

New  York. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  other  heirs 
give  you  a  mortgage  covering  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  property,  or  if  you  feel  that 
their  note  would  be  good  you  might  take 
their  note.  N.  T. 

Wife’s  Share  of  Husband’s 
Money 

What  rights  has  a  wife?  My  hus¬ 
band  has  money  and  checking  account 
at  the  bank,  lie  never  lets  me  see  a 
check.  He  keeps  some  accounts  in  the 
checkbook  stubs,  some  are  tilled  and 
some  are  not.  He  does  not  let  me  see  a 
returned  check  nor  does  he  want  me  to. 
Have  I  not  a  right  to  know  what  and 
where  the  money  goes?  Would  I  have 
a  right  to  ask  for  checks  at  the  bank? 
I  was  promised  when  we  came  here  that 
I  should  have  some  access  to  the  money 
in  the  bank,  but  he  has  never  let  me 
check  on  his  account.  Is  there  any  way 
to  make  him  give  me  enough  for  my 
clothes?  He  does  not  give  me  an  allow¬ 
ance,  but  just  a  little  say,  23  or  30  cents 
at  a  time.  lie  seems  to  be  afraid  I’ll 
get  a  cent  ahead.  My  clothes  are  back 
numbers.  He  has  money  for  anything  he 
wants.  MRS.  J. 

New  York. 

A  husband  has  the  right  to  hide  away 
his  bank  book  and  check  book  and  to 
keep  his  own  accounts  in  regard  to  the 
amount  he  has  in  the  bank,  provided 
the  money  all  belongs  to  him.  The  wife 
has  the  same  right  with  her  money.  If 
you  are  in  need  of  food  and  clothing, 
make  application  to  your  local  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  poor  and  he  will  take 
such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  compel 
your  husband  to  provide  the  same. 

N.  T. 

Sale  of  Property  by  Married 
Woman;  Inheritance  Tax 

1.  A  lady  of  this  place,  in  New  Jersey, 
has  some  land  which  she  wishes  to  sell. 
She  was  deserted  by  her  husband  many 
years  ago.  He  does  nothing  to  support 
her,  and  has  since  married  and  had,  I 
understand,  two  children  by  the  “second 
wife.”  This  land  was  bought  by  the  lady 
herself  years  after  her  husband  left  her, 
and  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
deed.  Neither  the  old  lady  nor  the  hus¬ 
band  has  obtained  a  divorce.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  man  is  still  living  or 
not.  Can  the  lady,  who  holds  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  her  own  name,  sell  and  give  a 
good  title  without  the  husband’s  signa¬ 
ture  to  the  deed?  2.  What  is  the  United 
States  law  and  also  the  New  Jersey  law 
in  regard  to  inheritance  taxes?  If  any, 
about  what  per  cent  would  an  estate  of, 
say  $15,000  or  $20,000,  be  obliged  1o  pay 
in  inheritance  taxes.  c.  w.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  A  married  woman  cannot  dispose  of 
any  of  her  property  without  her  husband 
joining  in  the  deed  unless  the  same  is 
sanctioned  by  an  order  of  the  Court,  of 
Chancery.  This  is  a  legal  proceeding 
which  would  involve  a  petition  to  the 
court.  We  should  advise  this  woman  to 
consult  an  attorney  to  see  whether  she 
is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  special 
act. 

2.  Under  the  inheritance  tax  law  of 

the  State  of  New  Jersey  an  estate  is  ex¬ 
empt  up  to  $5,900,  provided  the  same  is 
bequeathed  or  passed  under  the  statutes 
of  descent  and  distribution  to  a  husband 
or  wife  or  the  children  of  the  decedent. 
All  the  assets  above  that  amount  are 
subject  to  a  tax  of  two  per  cent  up  to 
$50,000.  In  tliis  particular  case  there 
would  be  a  tax  of  $200,  provided  the 
party  interested  is  entitled  to  an  exemp¬ 
tion  of  $5,000.  Y.  R. 

Wife’s  Share  in  Rent  of 
Husband’s  Property 

A.  husband,  and  B,  wife,  are  the  first 
parties  in  an  oil  lease,  and  C.  the  second 
party,  is  the  operator  of  said  lease.  A 
and  B  have  no  joint  deed  of  their  prop¬ 
erty.  The  checks  of  the  first  party  come 
in  A’s  name.  Can  B  hold  any  of  the 
proceeds  and  what  steps  must  be  taken? 

New  York.  v.  n.  ix. 

Title  to  the  property  being  all  in  the 
husband’s  name,  he  is  entitled  to  the  rents 
thereof.  x.  r. 


©ggD€B  1 


The  Hood  Red  Tread  Boot 

Here  is  good  wear  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  red  strip  in  the  tread  is  more  than 
a  mark  of  identification — it  is  a  tough, 
red  rubber  reinforcement  placed  where 
the  extra  wear  comes.  Upper  and  sole 
of  the  Red  Tread  Boot  give  full  dollar 
for  dollar  wear.  It  is  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment.  second  only  to  the  popular 
Hood  Red  Root. 


Lont*  and  Shorts 


Long  Wear  at  Short  Prices  is  the  whole  story  of 
Hood  Footwear. 

Long  experience  in  the  selection  of  the  proper 
materials — and  the  extreme  care  of  the  skilled  work¬ 
men  who  take  great  pride  in  the  Hood  trade-mark 
is  a  guarantee  that  all  Hood  Rubber  Footwear  will 
give  long,  hard  service — will  fit  comfortably  and 
look  well.  Hoods  are  made  for  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls. 


Legal  Questions 


ARCTICS— Hood  Arctics  are  made 
in  many  styles  and  kinds — with  rubber 
tops  or  cloth  tops.  With  one,  three  or 
four  buckles.  Also  laced  instead  of 
buckles.  Kattle  Kings  have  an  all  red 
rubber  top — four  buckles,  fleece  lined 
and  extra  quality  throughout.  Easily 
cleaned  and  keep  the  feet  warm  and 
dry.  Hood  Arctics  can  be  had  for  men, 
women  or  children. 


RUBBER  SHOES — Hood's  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  Rubber  Footwear  enables  them  to 
offer  the  highest  quality  and  longest  service  at 
reasonable  prices.  Hood  White  Rock  Rubbers 
come  in  any  style  that  any  member  of  the  family 
can  want  and  they  are  most  econom  i cal  because  they 
combine  extra  heavy  construction  with  good  looks. 


Rubber  Footwear 

BETTER  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1896 

Rubber  Footwear  -  Canvas  Footwear  •  Rubber  Heels  and  Soles  -  Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires  -  Rubber  Specialties 


Play  Safe!  Get  Your 

Pump  OrWa  ter  System  From 


-  the  Worlds  Largest 

Pump  Specialists 


CAFE  buying  is 
choosing  a  product 
that  has  maintained 
leadership  in  its 
field.  That  means 
MYERS — when  buy¬ 
ing  a  pump  or  water 
system. 

Wherever  you  go,  you 
find  MYERS  Pumps 
— faithfully  serving  day 
by  day.  Our  Water 
Systems,  too  —  living 
up  to  the  MYERS 
world -wide  reputation  for  dependability. 
Considering  these  facts,  isn’t  your  best  move 
to  fully  investigate  MYERS  products — before 
buying  any  pump  or  water  system?  Go  to  the 
MYERS  dealer  near  you  and  get  the  facts 
about  the  MYERS  pump  or  water  system 
exactly  suited  to  your 
needs.  Or  write  u»  today 
for  catalog 

The  MYERS  Line  Includes 
Ha’s  Tools  and  Door  Hangers 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BR0.  CO. 

230  Church  St.,  Ashland  Ohio 


MY 


HONOR-BILT 


FRUIT-FOG 

HIGH  PRESSURE 

SPRAYERS 


Efficient  Spraying 
Costs  Less 

Hayes  Power  Sprayers  produce  Fruit-Fog, 
the  super  spray  that  kills  hidden  pests 
•other  sprayers  cannot  reach.  300  pounds 
guaranteed  pressure.  Hayes  Fruit- Fog 
gun  reduces  the  solution  to  a  finely  atom¬ 
ized  fog-like  mist  that  filters  in  anywhere 
air  can  go.  Fruit-Fog  requires  less  solution 
and  does  a  better  job  than  any  other  type 
of  spray.  Combines  speed  and  thorough¬ 
ness,  reduces  spraying  costs  and  insures 
maximum  profit  from  your  crop. 

Hayes  Sprayer  folder,  just  off  press,  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  new  Ford  “Special” 
model.  Tractor  Driven  model  and  others. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO. 
Dept.  14,  8 14  Sixth  St.,  Galva,  Ill. 


© 
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All  sizes. 

All  styles. 
Delivered  free 
to  your  door 


Cuts  from  both  sides 
of  limb  -'Does  not 
Bruise  Bark 

The  most  powerful 
pruners  made. 
Forged  from  tool 
steel,  ground 
and  tempered. 
In  use 
through¬ 
out  the 
world. 


RHODES 

Double  Cut 
Pruning  Shear? 

Send  coupon  for  free  booklet 
with  pictures  and  prices. 


oft  RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

329  S.  Div.  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


SMALL  FARMS  California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  .year.  VVhere?  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia-just  the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  few 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  living  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  organization’ 
are  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  a 
climate  you  will  like— an  enjoyable  twelve  months’ 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere,  blearhy 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts.  Let  me  mail  you 
our  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent. 

Santa  Fe  Ry.,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Noise  in  Water  Pipes 

We  are  annoyed  with  loud  bubbling 
noise  in  our  house  sinks  by  waste  water 
running  away.  We  have  a  sink  on  first 
and  second  floor  and  they  both  bubble  no 
matter  which  one  water  is  running  out 
of.  The  plumbers  say  the  system  is  air 
bound,  but  they  do  not  agree  as  to  just 
where  to  make  the  vent,  to  overcome 
this  noise.  We  had  this  job  all  done 


4-" soil  pipe 
to  cellar  and  sewer 


with  new  material  about  a  year  ago.  I 
don’t  like  to  have  it  all  ripped  apart  to 
try  experiments  until  I  can  find  out 
from  some  one  who  does  know  what  the 
trouble  is,  and  how  to  remedy  it.  I  en¬ 
close  drawing  showing  the  positions  of 
the  pipes  from  sink,  also  soil  pipe.  Do 
you  think  if  we  couple  on  to  soil  pipe  A 
and  follow  the  dotted  line  up  through  the 
roof,  that  this  would  do  the  trick  V  Or 
would  the  vent  have  to  be  made  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  sink  traps,  or  both 
of  them?  We  expect  some  time  to  put 
another  toilet  where  you  see  the  star, 
this  accounts  for  cementing  the  end  of 
soil  pipe  A  shut  until  we  are  ready  to 
go  on  with  it.  c.  s.  H. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  pines  are  not  put  in  on  modern 
lines.  The  sink  pipes  are  small  for  the 
work.  No  size  is  given  on  the  plan  for 
the  horizontal  pipe  into  which  both  sinks 
discharge.  If  it  is  only  one  inch  pipe, 
the  friction  in  that  pipe  would  cause 
the  noise  by  retarding  the  flow  of  dis¬ 


charged  sink  water  which  comes  with 
the  force  of  a  pound  per  square  inch  for 
each  two  feet  elevation  of  the  upper 
sink. 

_The  union  of  all  pipes  should  be  by 
45  degree  and  not  90  degree  angles,  as 
at  present,  90  degree  angles  retard  the 
flow  too  much  and  also  would  cause 
noise. 

I  doubt  if  any  system  of  relief,  pipes 
or  vents,  will  stop  the  trouble.  Each 
sink  trap,  of  the  form  the  traps  are.  will 
syphon  and  empty  the  trap  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  extent. 

It  is  possible  a  relief  pipe  from  the 
crown  of  each  sink  trap  to  a  point  above 
the  roof  might,  if  run  full  size,  be  some 
relief.  But  the  entire  sink  pipe  plan  is 
wrong.  The  lower  sink  vent  should  be 
carried  above  the  sink  discharge  pipe  of 
second  floor  before  entering  main  vent. 

JOH.Y  GORMLEY. 


A  Handy  Hat  Rack 

If  one  has  trouble  making  everyday 
Summer  hats  stay  on  their  nails  or  hooks, 
or  in  getting  children  to  hang  their 
hats,  try  taking  two  pieces  of  board, 
about  3  in.  wide  and  5  in.  long  Nail* 
them  to  the  wall  30  in.  apart.  Then  take 


a  narrow  piece  of  board  about  30  in. 
long,  or  longer,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lhals  to  be  put  in  it,  and  nail  it> 
across  the  short  pieces  that  have  been 
nailed,  so  that  the  30-in.  piece  will  be 
3  in.  from  the  wall.  Instead  of  nailing 
this  rack  to  the  wall,  one  could  take  an¬ 
other  30-in.  board  and  nail  it  across  the 
back  of  the  3x5  pieces,  then  hang  it 


Precisely  the  Same  Chrysler 
Quality  at  Electrifying 
New  Lower  Prices 


Thanks  to  the  swiftly  climbing 
sales  and  steadily  swelling  pro¬ 
duction  volume  of  Chrysler  “58”, 
new  and  greatly  lowered  prices 
are  made  possible  which  render 
the  “58”  more  unmistakably 
than  ever  the  value  supreme  in 
its  class. 


Chrysler  “58”  sped  far  away  from 
all  possible  competition  months 
agoinitsownlow-priced  field,  out- 
selling  everywhere  when  it  provid¬ 
ed  such  striking  performance  fea¬ 
tures  as  58  miles  an  hour,  25  miles 
to  the  gallon  of  gasoline, and  apick- 
up  of  5  to  25  miles  in  8  seconds. 


Precisely  the  same  quality — precisely  the  same  perform - 
ance — precisely  the  same  fine  appearance — precisely  the 
same  beautiful  body  and  chassis  at  these  new  prices 
deal  a  body-blow  to  anything  even  remotely  seeking' 
comparison  with  the  “58”,  which  will  instantly  be 
recognized,  with  a  thrill  of  delight,  by  every  student  of 
motor  car  values. 


Touring  Car  $845  Club  Coupe  $895 
Roadster  -  -  890  Coach  -  -  935 

Sedan  -  -  $995 


Disc  wheels  optional.  Hydraulic  four-wheel  brakes  at  slight  extra  cost. 
All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit ,  subject  to  current  Federal  excise  tax. 


CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER58 
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Look  for  the 
Cold.  Seal 


GOLD  SEAL 
J872_ 


Gold  Seal  Short  Boot 
for  all-’round  service. 
Extra  -  heavy  sole  of 
tough  gray  rubber. 
Men’s  and  boys’  sizes. 


Over  Fifty 
Years  of  Top 
tefet  Value 


NO  matter  what  you 
buy, you  base  your 
purchase  on  value  — 


what  you  get  for  your  dollar  in  terms  of  service  or  some  other 
worth-while  consideration.  Price  alone  does  not  determine 
value — nor  does  quality  alone  decide  it.  The  two  combined, 
make  value.  When  you  get  the  best  quality  goods  possible 
to  buy,  at  the  price  you  pay,  then  you  are  getting  top  value . 


For  over  fifty  years  the  Goodyear  “Gold  Seal”  trade-mark 
has  stood  for  top  value  in  rubber  footwear.  No  better  rub¬ 
ber  footwear  at  any  price  is  obtainable  than  “Gold  Seal.” 
Yet  “Gold  Seal”  goods  are  not  high-priced. 


If  you  want  top  value  for  your  money,  insist  on  getting 
‘‘Gold  Seal”  rubber  footwear.  Look  for  the  trade-mark  on 
the  goods.  It  is  your  assurance  of  extra^quality .  “Gold  SeaV* 
boots,  rubbers  and  overshoes  are  made  for  the  entire  family . 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  134-136  Duane  Street,  New  York 

‘ Branch  Offices: 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  26  N.  Fourth  Street 
Chicago,  Ill.,  31  S.  Franklin  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  85-9  Buffalo  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  371-7  Sibley  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  807  Baltimore  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1103Washington  Ave. 

Portland,  Ore.,  61-7  Fourth  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  539  Mission  St. 


Heavy  Storm  Rubber. 
Full  double  gray  sole. 
Black  upper,  dull  finish. 
An  excellent  work  rub¬ 
ber,  Sizes  6  to  13. 


HHHBE 


\  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

sell\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

FENc-I 

!Ng 


CORRUGATED- PLAIN- V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

^SPREADERS 

WriteLeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


CROXTON  FERTILIZERS 

Raw  Materials  &  Chemicals 
For  Information  Write  to 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMIC  AL  CO. 

40  Rector  St.  New  York 


KILL  RATS  WITH  GAS 

Simple,  safe  and  certain.  Small  amount  of  calcium 
cyanide  placed  or  blown  in  burrows  kills  all  in  the 
nest.  Send  S2  for  large  live-pound  container  with 
full  directions.  THE  CYANOCIDE  CHEMICAL  CO. 
16  Glenwoori  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N  J. 


A  mUTO  0ur  New  HOUSEHOLD  CLEANING  DEVICE 

Alir  HI  I  1  "ashes  and  dries  window  s,  sweeps, 
fl  vll-iil  A  U  cleans  walls,  scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less 
than  brooms.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS  303  3rd  St.  Fairlield,  Iowa 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale  i^eaTTa^afn1: 

Samples  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Radio  Notes 


Raising  Height  of  Aerial 

I  am  not  getting  good  results  from  dis¬ 
tant  stations.  My  aerial  is  100  ft.  long. 
Would  you  advise  longer?  If  so  how 
long?  Aerial  is  about  25  ft.  high.  Bat¬ 
teries  are  all  right.  R.  P.  E. 

Montieello,  N.  Y. 

Your  aerial  is  long  enough,  but  if  it 
were  raised  to  35  to  50  ft.,  it  would 
help  you  a  great  deal ;  25  ft.  is  not  high 
for  an  aerial  as  any  nearby  buildings  or 
low  trees  would  prevent  its  receiving  the 
energy  that  it  should  receive  to  give 
you  signals  of  audible  strength. 

j.  n.  f. 


Most  Powerful  Station;  Use 
of  Storage  Battery 

1.  What  radio  broadcast ing  station  is 
the  strongest?  I  have  been  told  IvDKA, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  is  2.  Could  I  use  a  stor¬ 
age  battery  on  a  four-tube  set?  M.  v.  D. 

Olive  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

There  are  several  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  of  about  the  same  power.  The  high¬ 
est  power  that  the  government  has  allow¬ 
ed  any  U.  S.  broadcasting  station  to  use 
so  far,  is  5.000  watts.  WHY,  IvDKA, 
WLW,  WCBD,  WCCO,  WOO,  WSAI, 
KOA,  and  one  or  two  other  use  this  high 
power.  In  some  localities  IvDKA  come9 
in  louder  than  any  other  station,  and  in 
others  some  other  station  is  louder.  Loud¬ 
ness  does  not  mean  highest  power.  It 
must  he  remembered  that  IvDKA  is  the 
oldest  broadcasting  station  in  the  country 
and  they  are  way  ahead  of  the  majority 
of  stations  in  knowing  how  to  get  the 
most  out  on  the  air,  and  so  they  get  bet¬ 
ter  results  with  the  same  power  than 
others  can  possibly  get. 

2.  Yes,  a  storage  battery  can  be  used 

on  your  set.  Use  just  one  cell  at  a  time, 
and  he  sure  that  when  you  first  connect 
to  the  set  that  your  filament  rheostats 
are  turned  way  down,  as  the  voltage  will 
be  just  a  little  higher  than  the  dry  bat¬ 
teries  were  giving  you.  After  one  cell  is 
run  down  connect  to  the  next  cell,  and 
then  to  the  next  cell,  and  when  the  whole 
battery  is  run  down  have  it  charged 
again.  J.  li.  F. 


Location  of  Stations 

Could  you  give  me  a  little  information 
regarding  radio  stations?  I  have  heard 
WJAX,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  there 
is  a  station  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  the 
same  letters  WJAX.  Can  this  be  possi¬ 
ble — two  different  stations  with  same 
letters?  Where  is  WGBU,  located. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y.  f.  h. 

There  is  only  one  WJAX,  and  that  is 
tat  Jacksonville,  Fla.  If  you  have  heard 
another  station  in  Cleveland  that  sounded 
like  the  same  call  letters,  it  is  possible 
that  you  misunderstood  them — or  if  you 
looked  at  an  old  list  of  stations  it  is 
possible  that  these  call  letters  used  to 
belong  to  a  station  in  Cleveland,  which 
has  since  discontinued. 

WGBU  is  at  Miami,  Fla.,  and  located 
at  a  little  resort  called  Fulford-by-the- 
Sea.  J.  H.  F. 


Drop  in  Battery  Power 
Market 

Will  you  explain  why  two  evervready 
batteries  will  fall  to  20  degrees  after  20 
days’  use  on  a  three-tube  set?  G.  A.  H. 

Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 

When  you  say  that  your  batteries  go 
down  20  degrees  in  20  days’  use,  you  do 
not  say  what  voltage  batteries  you  are 
using  nor  the  type  of  set.  If  it  is  a  45- 
volt  B  battery  and  it  drops  to  25  volts 
ii>  short  time,  then  you  are  using  loo 
small  a  B  battery;  get  the  larger  size, 
or  possibly  you  are  using  the  set  a  good 
many  hours  a  day.  The  ordinary  B  bat¬ 
tery  on  a  three-tube  set  should  run  you 
over  three  months  before  it  will  drop 
as  much  as  yours  has.  It  is  also  possible 
that  you  bought  a  old  battery  that  had 
been  on  the  dealer’s  shelf  for  many 
months,  and  this  would  only  leave  for 
your  use  a  few  hours  service.  We  could 
answer  your  question  better  if  you  had 
given  us  more  information  about  the  type 
of  B  battery  used  and  total  voltage. 

J.  H.  F. 


RADIOLITES 

Tell  Time  in  the  Dark 


These  are  the  days —with  , 
their  long  nights  and  dark  ] 
mornings  —  when  you 
especially  appreciate  the 
comfort  of  an  Ingersoll  ^ 
Radiolite  under  your  pil¬ 
low.  You  can  find  out  the 
time  almost  without  wak-  j 
ing  up.  Models  S2  J5  to  $6-50.  ; 
Wrist  Radiolite,  54.50. 


>•  1 
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|  One 

I  Spray 

|  Control  I 

For  Aphis 
Scale  and  |j 
Red  Mite 

If  Rid  your  trees  of  these  If 

II  pests  with  one  thorough  ff 
If  delayed  dormant  spray  at  ft 
(I  the  “open  bud  stage”  with  ff 

IsuNacoD 

SELF  EMULSIFYING  if 

I  SPRAY  OIL  | 

II  97%  active  |[ 

If  It  is  cheaper,  more  effec-  ff 
ft  tive,  and  has  greater  ff 
ft  spreading  powers  than  ff 
If  lime-sulphur  and  nicotine,  ff 

ff  Fully  discussed  in  our  ff 
||  booklet.  Write  for  free  f| 
ff  copy  and  spray  schedules,  ff 

[1  SUN  OIL  COMPANY  || 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

11  Branches  in  all  principal  cities  \\ 

=  ^iiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiitiiitiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiimitiiiiiunmiifi  § 
piiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiitiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii3 
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Power 

For  The 
Small  Grower 


Hardie  Spray 
Ring  Special 

HERE’S  the  sprayer  that 
pays  splendid  profit  to 
the  man  with  a  medium' 
sized  farm  orchard,  or  to  members 
of  spray  rings.  A  real  investment, 
according  to  users.  One  says:  “My 
income  since  spraying  has  been 
$8.00  per  tree;  formerly  my  apples 
were  not  salable.” 

This  sprayer  has  a  capacity  of  5 
gallons  per  minute  at  300  lbs. 
pressure.  Has  up-to-the-minute 
equipment:  Peerless  pressure  regU' 
lator,  porcelain  cylinders,  machine' 
cut  gears,  Priced  $100 

bronze  bear-  lower  than 

ings,  and  full  other  sprayers 

2  H.  P.  en-  of  equal  ca' 

gine.  J  pacity. 


! 

S 


And  here’s  to  our  belief  the  easiest 
working  hand  outfit  ever  made. 
The  labor  of  pumping  is  divided 
half  on  each  stroke  of  handle — it’s 
double-acting.  This  outfit  is  made 
as  carefully  as  a  power  sprayer.  It 
is  fitted  with  suction  hose,  suction 
strainer  and  tested  to  200  lbs.  Yet 
simplicity  and  large  output  make 
price  very  low. 

Sprayers  for  Your 
Exact  Needs 

The  Hardie  line  of  power  and  hand 
sprayers  and  Dosch  Dusters  is  complete. 
Send  for  catalog. 

HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

HUDSON,  MICH. 

Branches: 

Petrolia,  Ont.  Portland,  Ore. 

Brockport,  N.  Y.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Hagerstown,  Md. 

H*  DEPENDABLE 

ARDIE 

SPRAYERS 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY] 

Pulling  stump3  for  yourself 
md  others  with“Hercules”  | 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op- 
jrating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
,  terms— $10  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


'rite  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Biff  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
■  in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  gret  my  new  biff  catalog: — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  lowfl 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Strawberries  on  Old  Pasture 

A  good  many  readers,  especially  in 
New  England,  are  writing  us  about  the 
possibilities  in  strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits.  There  are  good  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  this  line,  especially  in  the  north¬ 
ern  sections  where  a  late  berry  like 
Gandy  or  Chesapeake  can  be  grown  so  as 
to  come  into  market  after  the  earlier 
crops  has  been  disposed  of.  There  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  serious  glut  in  the  late 
strawberry  crop. 

Many  of  these  people  say  that  they 
have  an  old  pasture,  level,  or  gently 
rolling,  where  the  ground  seems  to  be 
well  fitted  for  berries.  The  wild  straw¬ 
berry  crop  does  well  on  these  fields  and 
that  is  generally  good  evidence  that  the 
cultivated  crop  will  thrive,  and  many  of 
■these  men  propose  to  plow  the  old  pas¬ 
ture  up  this  Spring  and  fit  the  ground 
and  set  out  the  plants  at  once. 

This  would  be  one  of  the  worst  things 
they  can  do,  and  we  would  not  under  any 
circumstances  advise  it.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  these  old  pastures  are  com¬ 
pletely  filled  with  white  grubs  and  some¬ 
what  'similar  insects.  Planted  in  berries 
just  as  they  are  these  white  grubs  will 
probably  destroy  the  crop  by  eating  off 
the  roofs  o:f  (the  plants,  and  there  is  no 
practical  way  of  fighting  them  success¬ 
fully.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  plow  up  the  old  pasture  this 
Spring  and  immediately  set  the  plants. 
A  much  better  plan  will  be  (to  plow  the 
land,  fit  it  thoroughly,  and  plant  such  a 
crop  as  corn,  or  some  similar  crop  which 
can  be  worked  both  ways  with  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  then  thoroughly  hoed.  Con¬ 
stant  work  will  kill  out  many  of  the 
white  grubs,  and  at  the  last  cultivation 
a  crop  of  buckwheat  and  Alsike  clover 
can  be  seeded  directly  in  the  crop.  Buck¬ 
wheat  seems  to  have  some  peculiar  power 
to  kill  out  or  ■discourage  white  grubs, 
and  if  the  field  is  handled  in  this  way  it 
will  give  a  fair  crop  of  corn  and  may  he 
plowed  and  planted  to  strawberries  in 
1027,  so  as  to  give  a  good  .start  to  the 
crop.  This  would  be  the  practical  way  of 
starting  strawberries  on  one  of  these  old 
fields.  It  is  the  sensible  way  to  do  it, 
and  we  would  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  advise  the  immediate  use  of  these 
old  pastures  for  strawberry  planting. 


IF  your  wheels  will  take  low-pressure  tires,  and 
you  want  to  get  the  limit  of  what  your  dollar 
will  buy  in  mileage  as  well  as  in  riding  qualities 
and  safety,  use  Kelly  Balloons. 

You  will  find  in  them  all  the  comfort  that  can 
be  built  into  a  pneumatic  tire,  plus  the  long,  de¬ 
pendable  service  for  which  Kelly-Springfield  tires 
have  always  been  famous. 


Baldwin  Apples  in  Cold 
Storage 

In  buying  Baldwin  apples  up  State  in 
February  do  they  have  to  have  them  in 
cold  storage  to  keep  them  that  length  of 
time?  If  so,  after  they  are  taken  out  of 
cold  storage  will  they  keep  as  well  as  if 
they  had  never  been  placed  in  cold  stor¬ 
age?  Must  they  specify  that  they  had 
been  in  cold  storage?  w.  L. 

Baldwins  are  held  in  Western  New 
York  in  cold  storage  as  late  as  June.  We 
believe  that  Baldwins  taken  out  of  cold 
storage  will  keep  as  long  or  almost  as 
long  as  though  they  had  not  been  in. 
The  use  of  cold  storage  for  apples  is 
enlarging  each  year,  while  the  practice  of 
placing  in  common  or  cellar  storage  is 
decreasing  iti  proportion.  AVhile  it  is  not 
necessary  to  specify  that  apples  have  been 
in  cold  storage,  it  is  customary  to  do  so. 
After  January  1,  it  is  almost  uniformly 
true  in  ‘Western  New  York  that  apples 
from  cold  storage  bring  more  money  than 
those  from  common  storage. 

Our  Association  now  has  about  six 
cars  of  apples  left  in  common  storage 
as  compared  with  700  in  cold.  We  offer 
from  both,  and  will  be  glad  to  take  from 
25  to  50  per  cent  Jess  on  common  stor¬ 
age  apples.  t.  E.  M. 


Plowing  Between  Raspberry 
Rows 

Replying  to  the  letter  of  E.  D.,  Han¬ 
nibal,  N.  Y.,  page  1527,  I  would  advise 
him  never  to  plow  between  rows  of  rasp¬ 
berries.  In  my  opinion  raspberries  are 
seriously  damaged  by  plowing  between 
the  rows,  as  it  destroys  the  feeding  roots, 
which  are  near  the  surface.  Instead.  I 
would  use,  in  Spring,  a  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row,  set  so  as  not  to  dig  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  deep.  After  the  spring- 
tooth  has  loosened  up  the  surface,  any 
cultivator  may  be  used  to  preserve  a 
mulch  and  keep  the  soil  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Having  grown  raspberries  to  quite 
an  extent,  I  abandoned  the  use  of  the 
plow  after  the  first  year  for  the  reason 
given.  A.  N.  SIMMONS. 

Massachusetts. 


KELLY  BALLOONS 


SOLVAY 

BRINGS 

GREATER  CROPS 


E. 


Make  the  soil  sweet  and  release  all  the  fertility  /'A 
to  hasten  growing  crops  to  full  and  profitable 
maturity  with  Solvay  Pulverised  Limestone.  ^ 
Guaranteed  high  test,  non-caustic  and  furnace' 
dried.  Because  it  is  finely  ground  and  readily 
absorbed,  it  will  produce  results  the  first  year. 
Every  farmer  will  be  interested  in  the  Solvay 
Booklet  on  Liming — sent  FREE  on  request. 
Write! 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 

LOCAL  DEALERS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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February  6,  1926 


THE  BOOK  AGENT 

Part  III 

By  common  consent  we  avoided  any 
discussion  of  General  Grant  during  din¬ 
ner.  But  after  we  pulled  back  our  chairs 
the  boy  ran  back  to  school  and  the 
farmer  and  I  drew  up  to  the. stove.  The 
woman  stacked  her  dishes  in  the  sink 
and  then  came  and  sat  with  us. 

“Well,  what  about  my  offer  of  one  dol¬ 
lar  for  the  book?” 

“I  can’t  sell  for  a  cent  less  than  $2. 

“Take  out  the  25  cents  for  dinner?” 

“No,  I’d  lose  money  if  I  did.” 

“Oh,  no,  my  nephew  was  a  book  ped¬ 
dler  and  lie  told  me  what  discount  he 
got !”  . 

“Two  dollars  is  my  lowest  price.  Why 
listen  to  this.” 

I  opened  the  book  and  read  the  chap¬ 
ter  which  describes  the  meeting  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  and  Queen  Victoria.  It  is 
really  a  good  piece  of  writing. 

“Sho,  quite  a  reader,  ain’t  ye?  Say, 
I  didn’t  think  old  Grant  had  so  much 
sap  in  him.  He  showed  up  well  with 
Queen  Victory.  Say  Ma.  we  must  have 
that  book.  I’ll  give  ye  $1.50.” 

I  had  him  going  and  stood  firm. 

“No,  my  lowest  price  is  $2.’" 

And  then  a  brilliant  idea  struck  me. 
In  those  days  I  had  some  little  gift  at 
reciting.  I  had  committed  many,  popu¬ 
lar  selections  to  memory  and  in  my 
voutli,  had  had  some  experience  at 
amateur  acting  and  listening  to  really 
great  elocutionists.  In  my  youth,  there 
were  no  moving  pictures  or  radios  or 
talking  machines.  The  so-called  “elo¬ 
cutionist”  ranked  with  the  musician  as 


looked  at  me  for  a  moment.  The  man 
gave  just  one  word  of  comment. 

“God/” 

llis  wife  did  not  even  reproach  him ! 

My  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  leave  simple-minded  peo¬ 
ple  in  just  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  that. 
They  are  not  used  to  such  strong  emo¬ 
tions.  They  may  blow  up  like  a  steam 
engine  with  no  safety  valve.  Far  ‘better 
open  the  valve  in  time,  and  that  can 
only  be  done  by  laughter.  You  see  these 
old-time  wandering  “elocutionists”  had 
to  make  a  clear  study  of  the  mental 
habits  of  their  audience.  The  reaction 
from  this  “Enoch  Arden”  story  would 
bring  to  mind  every  trouble,  every  gloom 
and  debt  these  people  knew,  and  I  could 
not  have  sold  the  book.  Yet  if  I  could 
put  that  feeling  now  .smouldering  in 
their  mind  upon  the  wheels  of  laughter  I 
could  move  them  as  I  pleased.  So  I  be¬ 
gan  again  : 

“Now  then,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  you 
in  any  such  solemn  frame  of  mind  so 
with  your  permission  I  will  attempt  a 
funny  piece.” 

The  woman  recovered  her  normal  mind 
first. 

“Well,  of  course,  if  it  is  not  offensive 
to  Christianity,  I  feel  right  now  as  if  I 
was  right  in  the  home  of  God  and  that 
must  be  respected.  He  is  a  Friend  and 
I’m  a  Methodist,  and  as  our  .  minister 
savs,  we  must  observe  the  proprieties.” 

So  I  started  again,  and  this  time  gave 
them  an  imitation  of  John  B.  Gough,  the 
temperance  lecturer  of  50  and  more  years 
ago.  No  one  seems  to  remember  Gough 
in  these  days,  but  years  a;go  in  the  role 
of  a  reformed  drunkard  he  was  a  great 


Don't  Forget  Better  Farm  Equipment  Week , 
March  15  to  20,  See  the  John  Deere  Quality 
Line  on  Display  at  Your  Dealer's, 


It’s  the  Foiir-in-One  Drill 


an  entertainer  In  everv  gathering  there  character.  He  used  to  recite  “Brother 
would-be  half  a  dozen '  people  all  ready  Watkins”— a . burlesque  story  of  how  an 
tn  hP  called  out  to  recite  “Mabel  with  old-time  minister  parted  from  his  con- 


to  be  called  out  to  recite 
her  face  against  the  pane.  The  lolish 
Boy,”  “The  Raven,”  or  “Curfew  Shall 
Not  Ring  Tonight.”  You  would  see  them 
sitting  about  moving  their,  lips  as  they 
silently  rehearsed  the  "piece.”  I  be¬ 
longed’  to  this  company,  although  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  I  was  never  much  more  than 
a  good  imitator.  A  rather  silly  perform¬ 
ance,  you  will  say,  but  this  ability  to 
“speak  pieces”  as  one  would  pour  water 
out  of  a  jug  has  many  a  time.tided  me 
over  a  great  crisis.  It  is  not  likely  that 
I  should  ever  have  had  my  chance  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  I  not  recited  a.  few 
“pieces”  at  just  the  right  time.  Sitting 
beside  the  stove  in  that  farm  kitchen,  it 
suddenlv  came  to  me  that  I  might  clinch 
this  sale  and  perhaps  do  more  by  exer¬ 
cising  my  powers. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  safe  to 
“butt  in”  among  strangers  and  attempt 
to  show  off  unless  you  have  something 
worth  while  to  display,  but  a  weary  and 
discouraged  book  agent  who  has  come 
to  know  that  he  has  been  misplaced  in 
the  labor  arrangement  of  life  may  take 
desperate  chances.  So  I  started 

“Now,  my  friends,  I  want  you  to  un¬ 
derstand  some  of  the  things  which  grew 
out  of  the  war.  Take  this  about  one  of 
Grant’s  old  soldiers.” 

I  stood  up  beside  the  stove  and  began 
to  recite  “The  Blacksmith’s  Story.” 
Some  of  you  older  people  may  remember 
it.  An  “Enoch  Arden”  story.  A  man 
volunteered  to  fight,  in  the  Union  Army. 
After  a  great  battle,  he  is  reported  dead 
or  missing.  His  wife,  poor  and  alone, 
finally  marries  the  village  blacksmith. 
They  move  to  Kansas,  and  after  years  of 
doubt  and  sadness  the  coming  of  a.  little 
girl  gives  the  woman  the  needed  joy  of 
life,  and  she  is  happy. 

“One  day  a  one-armed  stranger  stopped 
to  have  me  nail  a  shoe. 

And  as  I  worked  for  him  we  passed  a 
compliment  or  two : 

I  asked  him  where  he  lost  his  arm--ne 
•said  ‘twas  shot  away  . 

At  Malvern  Hill!’  ‘At  Malvern  Hill? 

Did  you  know  Robert  Grey  ?’ 
‘Know  him,’  he  said,  ‘that’s  me !’  ” 

It  was  the  husband  of  the  woman 
come  back  !  It  was  a  heart-rending  story 
— crude  but  strong,  reaching  in  and  grip¬ 
ping  the  heart  of  simple  people.  No—  1 
never  was  a  great  actor — only  a  rather 
feeble  mimic — but  as  I  stood  there  I 
glanced  out  the  window  at  the  gray, 
cheerless  sky — at  the  few  flakes  of  snow 
just  begining  to  blow  down  upon  us.  I 
thought  how  far  college  seemed  away 
from  me — how  far  away  home  seemed, 
and  how  my  father  had  been  in  this  very 
battle.  How  different  life  might  have 
been  had  he  lived.  All  these  things 
swept  over  me,  there  beside  the  stove. 
I  once  heard  a  great  actor  recite  this 
poem  in  a  crowded  theater  with  the 
lights  burning  low  and  the  orchestra 
softly  playing  that  air  from  “II  Trova- 
itore.”  Yet  even  though  I  could  not 
really  understand  how  that  blacksmith 
must  have  felt  in  the  face  of  that  do¬ 
mestic  calamity,  the  pathos  of  it  swept 
over  me  with  tremendous  power.  The 
man  and  woman  sat  listening  with  eyes 
that  seemed  to  burn.  As  I  went  on.  the 
man  reached  out  and  caught  his  wife’s 
hand.  Democrats  and  Republican  were 
joined  in  one  sentiment.  She  did  not 
pull  her  hand  away.  She  caught  and 
held  his.  When  I  ended  they  sat  and 


gregation.  He  named  a  dozen  people, 
all  of  whom  yelled  at  him  :  “Fare  ye 
well,  Rr other  'Watkins,  ah  !”  The  end 
of  each  sentence  was  ta  tremendous  in¬ 
take  of  air,  like  an  explosion.  My  au¬ 
dience  looked  at  me  in  wonder  for  a 
moment  but  at  about  the  fourth  repeti¬ 
tion  of  that  “ah !”  something  exploded 
in  them.  The  woman  uttered  a  shrill 
scream  of  laughter.  She  got  up  and 
walked  about  the  room  holding  her  hand 
to  her  side.  The  man  threw  himself 
back  in  his  dhair  until  he  toppled  into 
the  wood  box  where  he  lay — ‘his  legs 
sticking  up  in  the  air. 

The  woman  recovered  first.  She 
seemed  ashamed  of  her  lack  of  dignity. 
She  hustled  up  to  the  stove  and  found 
that  between  tragedy  and  laughter  she 


The  John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Fertilizer 
Grain  Drill  does  these  four  big  jobs  at 
the  same  time:  Plants  the  seed,  distri¬ 
butes  fertilizer,  pulverizes  the  soil,  and 
covers  the  seed  and  fertilizer. 

Think  what  a  tremendous  saving  in 
time  and  money  that  means  to  you.  To 
distribute  the  fertilizer  alone  would  re¬ 
quire  another  trip  over  the  field,  and  the 
results  would  not  be  so  effective. 

Putting  down  fertilizer  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  planted,  gives  the  crops  a  good 
start  and  carries  them  to  early  maturity. 


Every  operation  is  done 
with  remarkable  preci¬ 
sion. 

Van  Brunt  Adjustable 
Gate  Force-Feeds  insure 
a  steady  and  uniform 
flow  of  seed,  regardless  of 
size  or  quantity  per  acre. 

Closed  disk  boot  de¬ 
livery  guides  and  protects 
seed  to  the  bottom  of 
furrow  —  every  seed 
planted  at  even  depth. 

Fertilizer  is  released 
uniformly  from  every 
feed,  in  any  quantity  per 
acre.  Each  wheel  drives 
half  the  feeds. 

Entire  fertilizer  mech¬ 
anism  can  be  disengag¬ 
ed  without  stopping 
seeding. 


Write  for  free  folder  on  thi3  strong,  efficient,  time-saving  drill. 
Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  folder  VO-5  37. 


JOHN-DEERE 
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The  Greatest  Tire  Value 
in  the  Whole  World 

You  might  buy  a  tire  of  equal  quality,  with 
just  as  long  a  guarantee — if  you  pay  more 
money! 

But  you  cannot  buy  more  tire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  more  mileage,  for  each  penny  of  the 
price,  than  you  get  in  a  Riverside. 

12,000  miles  guaranteed 
Your  Saving  is  One-third 

Riverside  Cords  are  guaranteed  for  12,000 
miles;  Riverside  Balloons  for  10,000  miles. 
And  back  of  this  guarantee  is  a  54  year  old 
name — Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  A  name 
that  has  always  been  known  to  stand  for 
reliability  and  square  dealing. 

Our  customers  know  we  live  up  to  our 
guarantee.  We  could  not  possibly  put  our 
liberal  guarantee  on  a  tire  unless  excep¬ 
tional  quality  was  built  into  the  tire. 

You  take  absolutely  no  risk  whatever  in 
buying  a  Riverside  Tire. 


Why  Ward’s  Tire 
Prices  Are  So  Low 

We  believe  we  are  the  largest  retailers  of 
tires  in  the  world.  This  vast  buying  power 
enables  us  to  save  on  everything  that  goes 
into  a  tire.  For  example,  we  buy  our  own 
crude  rubber  in  enormous  quantities — and 
always  for  cash. 

Riverside  Tires  are  made  in  our  own 
moulds  under  our  personal  supervision.  The 
workmanship  is  the  most  accurate.  N o  better 
materials  can  be  found  in  any  tire  regardless 
of  price. 

Bigger  —  Heavier  —  Stronger 
Your  Saving  is  One-third 

Pound  for  pound  Riverside  Tires  contain  the  most 
new  live  rubber — they  are  bigger,  heavier,  stronger. 
And  yet  the  price  is  one-third  less  than  other  quality 
tires.  Last  year  twice  as  many  people  bought  River¬ 
sides.  There  is  the  proof  of  quality,  of  service. 

You  cannot  buy  better  quality.  So  why  pay  more? 
RiversideTires  will  give  you  the  last  yard  of  mile¬ 
age  possible  in  a  tire  —  they  will  give  you  the 
utmost  in  satisfactory  service.  Buy  where 
you  can  be  sure  of  quality  and  a  saving. 


mm 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 


Baltimore 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 


had  nearly  let  the  fire  go  out. 

“Here  you,  Hiram— igo  out  and  get  an 
armful  of  wood  and  bring  in  a  paii  of 
water.” 

Her  husband,  still  chuckling  and 
gurgling,  went  on  this  errand,  and  while 
the  woman  bustled  about  she  gave  her 
word  of  comment. 

“That  was  good.  It  was  just  like  the 
grunts  those  old  Quakers  give  out  at 
Friends’  meeting.” 

And  when  her  husband  came  in  and 
while  his  wife  was  in  the  pantry,  he 
delivered  his  message: 

“That  show  was  worth  a  dollar.  Say, 
them  groans  you  give  out  were  just  like 
the  noises  some  of  those  old  Methodists 
down  to  my  wife’s  church  start  when 
they  get  warmed  up.  I’d  give  a  dollar 
to  have  you  speak  that  in  church.” 

I  was  young  and  daring  in  those  days. 
It  seemed  evident  that  I  had  struck  a 
theme  on  which  all  sects  or  creeds  could 
agree. 

“All  right,  give  me  $2  for  the  book  and 
I’ll  speak  it  in  church.” 

A  sudden  idea  seemed  to  strike  him  at 
this  suggestion. 

“You  set  right  there  till  I  get  a  chance 
to  talk  to  the  woman.” 

He  followed  his  wife  into  the  pantry, 
from  which  there  came  the  mumbled 
sound  of  a  sharp  discussion.  Soon  the 
two  came  back,  and  the  man  announced 
his  proposition  : 

“Me  and  the  woman  have  talked  it 
over,  and  here’s  what  we  think.  You 
ain’t  no  book  peddler,  and  I’ll  bet  you 
won’t  make  a  dollar  all  Wlinter.  Now 
I  need  some  young  feller  to  help  chore, 
get  up  wood  and  dig  a  ditch  through  the 
swamp.  \rou  stay  and  do  it.  I’ll  give 
you  your  board  and  if  the  red  colt  brings 
more  than  enough  to  pay  taxes  I’ll  pay 
you  some  cash.  I’ll  pay  you  §2  for  the 
book  and  you  agree  to  read  it  out  loud. 
I’ll  take  you  round  to  schoohouses  and 
churches.  You  speak  pieces  and  I'il  pass 
the  hat,  and  15  per  cent  for  me.  What 
say?” 

It  was  a  proposition  certainly.  I 
would  be  sure  of  a  place  to  go  when  night 
came  at  least.  There  might  be  something 
in  the  business  of  giving  entertainments. 
At  any  rate  I  knew  in  my  heart  that 
"while  General  Grant  might  travel  around 
the  world  on  his  reputation  I  never 
would  travel  back  to  college  on  the  profits 
from  selling  the  story  of  his  journey. 
The  snow  had  begun  falling.  The  wind 
was  rising,  and  well  I  knew  the  drifts 
that  would  bar  the  way  before  the  next 
morning. 

“All  right,”  I  said,  “I’ll  do  it.” 

That  was  the  end  of  my  career  as  a 
book  agent.  I  have  graduated.  No  thank 
you  !  No  more  for  me.  Get  others  tell  of 
the  fortunes  they  make  ait  the  job.  I  do 
not  envy  them.  This  farmer  gave  me 
two  dollars  and  took  my  sample  copy. 
With  this  exchange  I  stepped  out  of  the 
professional  class  and  became  a  hired 
man. 

“Now  them.”  said  the  farmer,  “I’ll 
lend  you  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  and  a 
pair  of  overalls  and  we’ll  get  right  out 
and  haul  in  a  couple  of  loads  of  stalks 
before  this  snow  gets  deep.” 

I  think  that  ditch  I  dug  is  still  run¬ 
ning,  and  I  think  if  you  were  to  go  back 
into  that  district  today  you  could  still 
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Easy  On  the  Feet! 
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Here,  in  a  few  words,  is  the 
whole  story  of  what  you  get  in 
Firestone  Rubber  Boots.  They 
keep  out  wet,  they  make  walk¬ 
ing  comfortable,  and  they  give 
long  wear,  no  matter  how  hard 
you  use  them.  Firestone  Boots 
are  right  in  fit  and  finish. 

The  rubber  that  goes  in¬ 
to  these  sturdy  boots  is  lively 
and  tough — a  special  com¬ 


pound  developed  by  Firestone. 
The  parts  are  welded  together 
in  live  steam  under  pressure 
into  a  strong  water-proof  unit. 
A  system  of  rigid  inspections 
insures  highest  quality  and 
finest  workmanship  in  every 
pair.  Farmers  who  have 
tested  Firestone  values  in 
Rubber  Footwear,  now  look 
for  the  Orange  Label. 


CIh*^iatk. 

Quality 


find  some  of  the  old  folks  who  remember 
“the  talented  young  elocutionist”  who 
came  as  a  book  agent  and  remained  to 
work. 

“Wasn’t  much  of  a  farmer — kind  of  a 
Dutchman  with  an  ax ;  but  how  our 
folks  in  the  valley  did  enjoy  seeing  him 
make  them  old  Quakers  and  Methodists 
sew  their  sides  up  one  minute  with  cry¬ 
ing  and  then  split  every  button  with 
laughing.  Great  days — them  were.” 

They  were  great  days.  I  got  back  to 
college,  and  what  a  story  I  could  write 
about  that  Winter!  Ah!  But  those  were 
the  great,  strong  romantic  days  when 
young  fellows  could  start  out  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  hope  and  health  and  crawl  up. 
I  wonder  if  they  can  do  it  now!  You 
never  could  buy  my  sample  copy  of 
“Grant’s  Trip  Around  (the  World”  now. 

h.  w.  c. 


Stale  Bread  for  Poultry 

I  have  a  small  poultry  farm,  about  200 
chickens,  ducks  and  geese.  Once  a  day, 
they  are  fed  on  soaked  stale  bread,  both 
rye  and  white.  Would  this  feeding  of  the 
bread  have  #  any  effect  on  their  health 
and  egg  production?  A.  S. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Bread  is  fattening  and  is  considered 
to  have  about  half  the  feeding  value  of 
wheat  middlings.  It  may  be  fed  to  poul¬ 
try  in  reasonable  amounts,  less  to  those 
breeds  that  lay  on  fat  readily.  C.  S. 
Greene  recommends  that  not  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  bread  should  make  up  the 
ration  of  Leghorns  when  laying  heavily, 
and  from  10  to  15  per  cent  during  the 
months  of  lighter  production.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  may  also  be  fed  to  ducks 
and  geese,  though  I  have  had  no  exper¬ 
ience  in  raising  these  birds.  M.  E.  d. 


fire  stone -Apsleij 

Rubber  Company 

Chicago,  III.  HUDSON,  MASS.  Boston,  Mass. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 


Prizes  for  New  Uses  of  Potassium  Permanganate 

1st  Cash  Prize . $200.00  2d  Cash  Prize . $30.00  3rd  Cash  Prize . $20.00 

CONTEST  CLOSES  FEBRUARY  IS,  1926 

Dn'FI'.RENT  SUGGESTIONS  which  are  economically  possible  will  be  compared  on  the  basis  of 
probable  tonnage  consumed.  In  case  of  a  tie  each  tying  contestant  wiU  receive  full  prize. 

KNOWN  USES  as  listed  below  are  excluded: 


You  Save*20 

On  -This  Inline 


(1)  Disinfectant  for  wounds,  sore  throat,  rat¬ 
tlesnake  bite  and  medicinal  purposes. 

(2)  Deodorant  for  cisterns,  thermos  bottles, 
sinks,  toilets,  garbage  cans,  etc. 

(3)  Oxidizer  for  evolution  of  heat  to  volatilize 
formaldehyde. 

(4)  Oxidizing  agent  for  organic  synthesis  of 
Suiphanole,  Trianol,  Saccharine,  Benzoic 
Acid,  Nitro  Benzoic,  Trichloracetic,  Iodates 
and  complicated  organic  products  without 
commercial  uses  as  described  in  the  litera¬ 
ture. 

(5)  Bleaching  agent  for  sponges,  textiles,  straw 
and  compounds. 

(6)  Preventative  for  dipping  citrus  fruit  to 
prevent  formation  of  mould  and  fungi. 


(7)  Purifier  of  zinc  solution  in  manufacture  of 
lithopone  or  hydrometallnrgy  of  zinc. 

(S)  Bleach  for  oils,  waxes  and  fats. 

(9)  Stain  or  dye  for  wood  or  cloth. 

(10)  Poultry  remedies 

(11)  Purifier  of  carbon  dioxide. 

(12)  Purifier  of  driaking  water. 

(13)  Ah  adhering  ageiD  in  arsenate  sprays. 

(14)  An  absorbent  for  poisonous  gases  in  gas 
masks. 

(15)  An  oxidizing  agent  to  remove  sulphur  from 
petroleum  oils. 

(16)  A  general  laboratory  reagent. 

(17)  A  mordant  in  tanning  industry. 

(18)  Purifier  of  pliosjiUates  and  phosphoric  acid. 


Tbf  is  t0  awarded  only  for  a  practical  use  tested  out  thoroughly  by  tb-  proposer  and 

one  whicn  is  possible  economically  at  the  present  15-eent  market  price.  In  ease  several  good  new 

those  who^hfve'nsia rd  iS  t0  be  0,1  the  basis  of  ,largest  p'obable  tonnage  consumed  only 
considered  as  dlglble  contestant  permal^anate  or  purchased  it  prior  to  this  announcement  are 

If  anyone  has  experience  with  European  uses  such  as  insecticides,  etc. 
not  generally  known  in  this  country,  they  will  be  considered  ’ 
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Magneto 

Equipped 

Throttle  . 
Governed 


A  Real  Buy- Only 


Ideal  for  running  your  milking  machine,  feed 
grinder,  lighting  plant  and  any  number  of  odd 
jobs.  And  when  you  figure  its  unusually  low 
price,  you  realize  what  a  wonderful  invest¬ 
ment  this  E-B  3  h.  p.  Engine  is. 

Just  Right  for  Dairy  Farms 

Will  handle  all  your  power  jobs  at  great  saving 
in  operating  cost.  Soon  pays  for  itself.  Has  all 
modern  features — Throttle  Governor  that 
regulates  fuel  to  load;  Oscillating  Mag¬ 
neto;  Kerosene-Gasoline  Carbureter; 
F uel  Pump,  etc.  Sturdy  and  compact.  Weight 
450  lbs.  Order  today.  Supply  limited. 

Emerson  -  BrantEngham 

^  Farm  Machinery 

Emerson-Brantingham,  Rockford,Ill.Dep.21 
Send  full  particulars  on  gas  engine  bargain. 


Plus 

Freight 


Name  . 


Address  . 


'Customer — “Do  you  really  think  sar¬ 
dines  are  healthy?”  Grocer  —  “Wtell, 
madam,  I  never  heard  one  complain.” — 
Progressive  Grocer. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  "square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
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rCTU  remember  we  had  a  question  some  little  time 
ago  on  abating  the  smoke  nuisance  at  polling 
places.  'Women  object  to  being  smoked  like  ham  or 
bacon,  or  assaulted  with  questionable  language. 
Here  is  one  tested  remedy  : 

The  method  which  has  been  very  effective  in  eradicat¬ 
ing  the  smoke  nuisance  at  our  polling  place  is  very 
easy,  and  should  appeal  to  those  most  interested.  After 
a  trial  of  several  years  of  lady  inspectors  of  election, 

•  the  atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke,  stories,  etc.,  has 
changed  very  materially.  The  remark  was  made  at  the 
last  election  that  “It  seemed  more  like  going  to  church 
than  to  election,  since  women  took  an  interest  in  party 
politics.”  The  ladies  are  capable  and  courteous  offi¬ 
cials,  and  men  are  usually  gentlemen  in  their  pres¬ 
ence.  ■L* *  •A" 

New  York. 

Our  idea  has  ever  been  that  if  women  are  to 
exercise  their  ballot  light  they  must  go  into  train¬ 
ing  for  it  and  “do  it  themselves.”  They  now 


have  a  power  greater  than  they  realize.  The  aver¬ 
age  political  male  is  a  curious  creature.  He  will 
bluff  and  bulldoze  when  he  can — as  rough  as  “pizen” 
to  those  who  fear  him,  but  as  nice  as  pie  to  those  he 
needs.  The  women  voters  can  get  any  reasonable 
privilege  they  want  if  they  will  go  after  it  on  the 
theory  that  it  belongs  to  them.  There  isn’t  any 
other  way  to  get  it. 

* 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  find  an  article  in  regard  to  the 
“Community  Spirit,  Where  Has  It  Gone?”  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  spirit  is  not  gone  because  I  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  know  this  year  by  experience.  On  July  22 
our  barn,  granary,  silo  and  contents  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  several  of  the  men  came  and  helped  us  to 
stack  our  hay  that  was  left  and  to  help  fix  a  place  in 
horse  barn  for  our  cattle,  and  later  others  came  and 
helped  us  to  build  a  new  barn  which  we  have  just  be¬ 
gun  to  use  the  past  week.  L.  E.  knight. 

New  York. 

IT  is  good  to  know  that  this  fine  old  community 
spirit  is  still  to  be  found  in  New  York.  Such 
work  .and  the  desire  to  help  share  the  burdens  of 
others  is  the  real  foundation  of  successful  co-opera¬ 
tive  effort.  No  community  can  ever  hope  to  combine 
solidly  for  saving  or  making  money  for  its  members 
unless  first  of  all  it  can  combine  to  give  money 
and  time  to  the  unfortunate  or  needy.  A  willingness 
to  give,  when  necessary,  is  the  first  essential  in  a 
successful  effort  to  make  or  save  money  in  a  co¬ 
operative  business.  You  cannot  throw  a  pile  of  sand 
together  and  make  it  endure.  There  must  be  the 
fine,  clinging  cement  of  kindly  feeling  and  neighbor¬ 
ly  sacrifice. 

Capitol  Hill,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  all  but  deserted 
Jan.  15,  as  the  Legislature  attempted  to  struggle  along 
with  six  members  out  of  200  present  two  m  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  four  in  the  Assembly.  One  resolution  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Senate  and  four  in  the  Assembly.  One 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
seven  in  the  Lower.  No  session  was  held  Jan.  lb, 
both  houses  reconvened  Jan.  IS  at  S  :30  p.m. 

SAME  old  story.  The  Legislature  will  dawdle 
lazily  along  for  a  month  or  so  before  it  starts 
working.  Then  towards  the  end  of  the  term  there 
will  be  a  mad  rush  to  catch  up.  Hundreds  of  bills 
will  be  jammed  in  together.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  the  Legislature  to  give  them  any  thought.  Some 
measures  which  ought  never  to  pass  will  be  pushed 
through,  While  many  worthy  bills  will  be  killed  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  be  considered.  Why  does  this 
senseless  performance  continue  each  year?  What 
man  would  employ  a  private  hired  man  who  would 
act  like  these  public  servants? 

* 

A  MESSAGE  from  Missouri  states  that  two 
negroes  were  tried  for  stealing  chickens,  and 
this  trial  decided  the  class  to  which  a  chicken  thief 
belongs : 

The  two  negroes  were  charged  with  stealing  chick¬ 
ens  from  the  Misses  Margaret  and  Julia  Sampson,  they 
however  were  unable  to  remember  whether  the  chickens 
were  stolen  in  the  daytime  or  at  night  Chicken  theft 
in  the  daytime  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  snort 
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prison  sentence.  Night  theft  means  a  penitentiary 
sentence.  The  jury,  deciding  the  ease,  concluded  that 
chicken  thefts  came  at  night  and  sentenced  the  negroes 
to  the  penitentiary. 

And  that  was  where  they  belonged.  It  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  this  distinction  is  made  between 
daylight  and  darkness  rubbers.  One  quite  common 
crime  near  the  large  cities  is  that  of  shooting  chick¬ 
ens.  Men  will  shoot  from  cars  into  a  flock  of 
chickens  at  range  in  some  field  a  little  distance  from 
the  house.  They  pick  up  the  game  into  the  oar 
and  off  they  go  to  enjoy  a  chicken  dinner.  We  favor 
a  law  that  will  put  such  rascals  in  jail  and  take 
their  license  away — no  matter  at  what  hour  of  the 
24  the  crime  is  committed.  That  would  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  way  of  pulling  out  tliedr  tail  feathers. 

* 

Buffalo  schools  and  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
State  will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  operated  aud  supported  entirely  by  the  State 
before  many  years  have  passed.  This  is  the  conclusion 
to  which  educational  and  other  high  officials  at  Albany 
are  being  driven  by  the  constantly  increasing  demands 
from  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools. 

5 1IAT  is  part  of  a  form  of  propaganda  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  New  York  papers.  Most  of  the 
educators  hardly  dare  -to  say  this  openly,  yet  there 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  it  is  just  what 
they  are  after.  And  here  is  another  item  from 
their  propaganda  : 

Another  feature  of  this  suggestion,  which  has  been 
lurking  in  the  'back  of  the  heads  of  education  officials, 
especially,  is  that  if  the  State  assumes  the  full  burden 
of  the  support  of  the  schools  it  would  also  acquire  the 
full  control  of  them,  and  the  endless  conflicts  between 
the  State  Department  and  rural  schools  in  Western, 
Central  and  Northern  New  York  especially  would  be 
eliminated.  There  would  be  no  more  years  of  struggle 
to  consolidate  schools  where  the  State  wants  to  con¬ 
solidate  them. 

Of  course  these  educators  know  perfectly  well  that 
a  great  majority  (we  estimate  it  as  So  per  cent)  of 
our  country  .people  insist  upon  retaining  control  of 
the  district  schools.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  Down- 
ing-Porter  bill  was  before  the  Legislature,  these  edu¬ 
cators  thought  they  could  smash.it  through  by  riding 
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roughshod  over  the  unorganized  farmers.  They  had 
every  advantage.  A  powerful  lobby  at  Albany,  uni¬ 
versity  backing,  an  immense  army  of  State  em¬ 
ployes,  and  the  so-called  leadership  of  every  or¬ 
ganization  said  to  represent  the  farmers.  What 
they  lacked  was  the  “rank  and  file”  of  common 
farmers.  It  was  a  battle  between  trained  and  well- 
paid  “leadership”  and  a  hastily  collected  army  of 
minute  men.  History  repeated  itself.  It  was  like 
Lexington,  Bunker  Hill  and  New  Orleans.  The  yeo¬ 
men  or  minute  men  held  their  ground  and  drove  the 
regulars  back.  Who  can  doubt  this  who  attended 
that  school  hearing  at  Albany  two  years  ago?  But 
the  regulars  are  learning  the  art  of  war.  They  do 
not  work  for  a  living  as  farmers  do,  and  have  more 
time  for  planning.  The  British  might  have  captured 
Bunker  Hull  or  surrounded  Jackson’s  little  army 
at  New  Orleans  if  instead  of  marching  up  in  a  solid 
mass  they  had  worked  around  and  cut  the  army  off. 
The  educators  are  learning  the  same  trick.  They 
will  seek  to  “get  around”  by  offering  bribes  of  extra 
State  money  for  consolidated  schools,  or  a  bait  of 
high  school  courses.  They  cannot  smash  through 
the  aroused  farmers’  defense,  but  they  can  sidestep 
and  break  down  action  through  skillful  propaganda. 

“Trust  her  not,  she’s  fooling  thee.” 

You  countrymen  of  New  York  who  wish  to  re¬ 
tain  the  integrity  of  your  school  district  may  take 
it  from  us  that  unless  you  are  willing  to  fight  for 
your  district  government  you  will  wake  up  some 
day,  and  find  your  last  local  right  taken  away  from 
you.  Your  hope  lies  in  organization.  You  should 
join  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  That 
is  the  only  organization  that  is  working  earnestly 
for  the  preservation  of  the  district  school. 

* 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  radio  broadcasting  many 
marvelous  and  world-inspiring  messages  have 
been  sent  out  to  the  people  “on  the  air.”  What  we 
consider  the  most  significant  and  hopeful  in  all  the 
long  list  of  such  achievements  was  sent  on  the  night 
of  January  20,  when  a  Protestant  bishop,  Dr.  Man¬ 
ning,  a  Jew,  Rabbi  Wise,  and  a  Catholic  bishop,  Dr. 
Dunn,  united  in  paying  tribute  to  Cardinal  Mereier, 
the  great  Belgian.  It  was  indeed  a  solemn  and  sig¬ 
nificant  occasion  and  Rabbi  Wise  well  expressed  the 
thought  which  formed  in  the  minds  of  the  millions 
who  listened  to  these  tributes: 

It  is  not  ours  to  sorrow  at  his  passing,  but  to  thank 
God  that  he  has  lived. 

If  as  Americans  we  all  how  in  tribute  to  Cardinal 
Merrier,  it  was  because  in  his  life  he  transcended 
c-redal  boundaries  and  racial  frontiers.  Merrier’ s 
diocese  was  the  world.  His  parish  was  humanity, 
which  he  served  and  loved  as  a  true  servant  of  God. 

That  Is  it  exactly.  This  great  man,  by  the  purity 
of  his  personal  life,  the  broad  charity  of  his  spirit, 


the  courage  with  which  he  faced  death  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  what  he  considered  duty,  made  himself 
a  world  figure  (towering  far  above  the  characters  who, 
While  “great”  in  material  things,  fail  to  reach  those, 
spiritual  heights  to  which  the  eyes  of  all  men  in¬ 
stinctively  rise.  It  seems  that  all  through  the  years, 
at  intervals  there  is  given  the  world  some  public 
life  of  such  rare  beauty  and  saintly  power  that  all 
who  are  guided  by  religious  belief  recognize  that 
here  is  a  living  earthly  presentment  of  the  life  of  the 
great  master  of  mankind.  Cardinal  Merrier  lived 
such  a  life.  May  we  not  believe  that  he  was  given 
to  the  world  that  men  of  all  races  and  creeds  might 
understand  more  of  the  sublime  foundation  of  belief 
upon  which  our  lives  are  founded?  It  is  a  glorious 
thing  in  this  material  and  careless  age  that  men 
should  thus  unite  to  pay  tribute  to  a  beautiful  and 
faithful  life.  For  who  now  caunot  feel  some  desire 
to  beautify  and  ennoble  our  own  selfish  and  oft  in¬ 
ferior  lives  as  we  remember  what  Mereier  did  for 
his  country  and  for  the  world? 

* 

E  want  statements  regarding  the  value  of 
Sweet  clover  as  a  pasture,  manure  or  forage 
crop  in  New  York  aud  other  States  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  slope.  We  can  easily  get  articles  by  experts 
and  authorities,  but  we  also  want  the  reports  of 
actual,  practical  experience.  Some  people  regard 
Sweet  clover  as  a  troublesome  weed — others  consider 
it  the  greatest  of  all  the  legumes.  Somewhere,  in 
between,  lies  the  truth  about  it,  and  we  want  to  lo¬ 
cate  it  and  make  it  clear.  Is  this  cousin  of  Alfalfa 
merely  a  parasite  living  on  the  reputation  of  its 
relative  or  have  its  good  qualities  been  dwarfed  and 
shadowed  by  the  more  popular  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily?  Tell  us  about  it.  Is  Sweet  clover  worth  while 
as  a  crop  for  this  section?  If  so  why?  How  can  it 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage? 

* 

HIS  ought  to  be  a  good  year  to  try  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  crop  production  control.  Unless 
something  is  done  to  prevent  it  we  are  likely  to  go 
through  the  same  old  performance  with  the  potato 
crop.  The  price  is  now  very  high.  We  find  city 
people  paying  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  to  $4  a  bushel. 
This  high  price  is  due  to  the  accident  of  a  light 
crop.  In  past  seasons  such  a  condition  as  we  now 
have  has  been  followed  by  extra  heavy  planting. 
Farmers  rush  to  put  new  land  into  potatoes  regard¬ 
less  of  the  high  price  of  seed.  The  result  is  a 
“bumper  crop”  which  humps  back  like  a  boomerang 
and  gives  the  potato  grower  a  death  blow.  Again 
and  again  this  foolish  and  ruinous  policy  has  been 
carried  out — always  with  disaster.  Somehow  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  learn  the  lesson  from  experience.  A 
surplus  of  wheat  or  corn  may  perhaps  be  carried 
over  without  much  loss,  but  a  surplus  potato  crop 
is  more  than  dead  weight,  for  it  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  crop  we  raise.  The  only  possible  salvation 
from  loss  this  year  is  to  restrict  the  crop,  cut  down 
the  acreage  and  plant,  if  anything,  a  little  less  than 
normal.  Now  here  is  a  great  test  for  the  efficiency  of 
our  co-operation  societies.  They  cannot  possibly 
handle  a  bumper  crop  to  advantage.  If  they  can 
induce  farmers  to  make  only  an  average  planting, 
or  a  little  less,  they  will  show  foresight — which  is 
always  better  than  hindsight. 


Brevities 

We  hear  very  little  about  grinding  corn  and  cob  meal 
these  days. 

Give  the  ordinary  man  an  inch  and  he  will  take  a 
foot — and  then  proceed  to  kick  if  he  doesn’t  get  a  yard. 

A  witness  to  a  will  or  other  similar  document  may 
have  assistance  in  signing  his  name  or  sign  by  mark  if 
necessary. 

Now  comes  a  sufferer  to  tell  us  that  “Adventures 
in  Silence”  come  to  more  than  deaf  persons.  He  says 
that  to  stammerers  the  desire  to  remain  silent  is  upper¬ 
most. 

In  an  election  for  town  road  superintendent,  where 
there  is  a  failure  to  elect,  by  reason  of  a  tie  vote,  the 
officer  continues  in  office  until  his  successor  is  chosen 
and  qualified. 

“Pussy  willows”  appear  among  cut  flower  supplies 
as  early  as  January;  these  are  nursery  grown.  The 
fine  cultivated  stock,  carefully  cut,  is  superior  to  wild 
material  gathered  without  discrimination. 

The  dry  carbonate  of  copper  treatment  for  seed 
■wheat  is  coming  to  be  vei’y  popular  in  the  Wlest.  It  is 
simple,  you  just  dust  on  the  copper  until  every  grain  is 
covered.  It  prevents  smut  and  also  kills  or  sickens  the 
weevils  in  the  grain. 

Practically  every  day  brings  us  one  or  more  letters 
from  people  who  say  they  have  an  old  violin  which 
must  be  of  great  value.  We  have  no  idea  of  such 
values  and  can  only  suggest  the  name  of  an  expert  who 
has  a  good  idea  of  values. 

One  of  our  readers  says  his  maternal  great-grand¬ 
father  was  Gen.  Putnam  and  his  paternal  great-grand¬ 
father  Gen.  Prescott  of  Bunker  Hill  fame.  Naturally 
such  a  man  with  such  germ  cells  working  in  him  says 
he  is  putting  in  burglar  alarms,  bulldogs,  riot  guns  and 
flood  lights  and  he  will  give  $100  reward  to  any  thief 
that  can  get  by  them  all ! 
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Discussing  the  Dairy  Dispute 

THE  essence  of  the  dairy  dispute  is  in  the  scheme 
of  control  devised  by  the  oflicials  of  the  League. 
In  1916  dairymen  united  under  a  well-defined  plan 
that  gave  themselves  complete  control.  The  strike 
of  that  year  was  fought  and  won  on  that  plan.  The 
Miller  regime  coming  in  later  but  before  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  legally  formulated  insisted  on  pro-' 
visions  for  control  by  a  small  official  group.  Their 
contention  was  that  the  farmer  lacked  ability  to 
manage  the  business,  that  he  could  not  be  trusted 
to  deliver  clean  and  Wholesome  milk  and  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  pay  proper  salaries.  They 
therefore  stripped  the  farmer  of  all  control  and 
constructed  the  machinery  of  government  to  cen¬ 
ter  power  in  the  small  official  group  with  means 
to  perpetuate  themselves  in  control.  They  now 
limit  their  conception  of  co-operation  to  this  form 
of  association,  and  they  denounce  all  who  contend 
for  farm  control  as  enemies  of  dairymen  and  of 
co-operation. 

The  democratic  group  disputes  that  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  members  do  not  control  can  be  co-opera¬ 
tive.  It  concedes,  however,  that  a  capable  and  de¬ 
voted  management  may  operate  successfully  for  a 
time  or  until  official  selfishness  develops.  Hence  when 
safeguards  for  farmers  were  defeated,  it  laid  aside 
academic  discussion  in  the  hope  that  the  pool  man¬ 
agement  would  develop  a  real  service,  and  that  cor¬ 
rections  would  be  made  as  the  needs  became  appar¬ 
ent.  When  this  hope  failed,  The  II.  N.-Y.,  speaking 
for  a  large  circle  of  dairymen,  pleaded  that  farmers 
be  given  the  means  of  selecting  their  own  manage¬ 
ment  and  making  their  own  policies  and  the' chang¬ 
ing  of  both  at  will,  and  further  the  means  of  get¬ 
ting  full,  accurate  and  detailed  information.  If  this 
alone  were  granted,  it  has  repeatedly  pledged  un¬ 
qualified  support,  and  a  united  industry.  The  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  to  disturb  anyone’s  position,  but  to  re¬ 
move  temptations  of  selfishness,  and  to  discourage 
official  habits  of  continuing  a  losing  policy  because 
a  change  might  make  their  job  insecure.  Farmers 
do  not  want  the  jobs,  but  their  business  is  at  stake, 
and  they  do  want  the  last  word  in  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedure.  That  alone  is  “doing  it  themselves.” 

The  Miller  regime  now  admits  failure  of  the  “sel¬ 
fish  city  plan”  adopted  a  year  ago,  and  screeches 
that  dairymen  face  a  crisis,  but  they  do  not  ask 
dairymen  to  sit  in  and  fix  up  a  new  plan  on  which 
all  can  agree.  Their  remedy  for  the  present  “crisis” 
is  that  all  dairymen  again  accept  their  centralized 
organization  with  its  provisions  for  their  exclusive 
control  of  it,  and  make  them  by  unanimous  consent 
the  sole,  permanent  and  irremovable  dictator  and 
custodian  of  the  dairy  interests  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  Their  alliance  with  the  Borden’s  gives 
them  control  of  many  country  plants  where  there 
is  no  other  convenient  outlet,  and  this  has  made 
them  domineering  and  arrogant.  They  say  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  effect :  “You  face  a  crisis.  You  are  in  process 
of  losing  your  market.  The  only  remedy  is  organi¬ 
zation,  but  you  can  have  no  unified  organization 
unless  we  are  provided  means  to  control  it,  and  do 
as  we  please  with  your  property,  your  money  and 
your  destiny.”  Can  they  reunite  dairymen  under 
that  program?  Glance  at  the  record: 

They  have  had  uninterrupted  management  for  10 
years.  They  came  into  a  united,  successful,  confident  or¬ 
ganization.  They  have  divided  it,  discouraged  it  and 
brought  the  members  of  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  They 
have  led  it  from  one  promise  of  future  success  to  an¬ 
other  in  a  long  record  of  costly  and  admitted  failures. 
They  built  up  a  cumbersome,  wasteful  and  extravagant 
system  tinder  a  despotic  and  arrogant  policy  that  tol¬ 
erated  neither  suggestion  nor  advice  from  those  who 
paid  the  bills.  They  not  only  separated  and  divided 
dairymen,  they  fomented  strife  and  ill-will  among 
them,  and  then  defeated  their  efforts  to  get  together 
for  mutual  benefits.  They  have  spent  millions  of  farm¬ 
ers’  money  to  buy  out  milk  dealers,  and  turned  the 
trade  over  to  the  Borden  Company,  thereby  reducing 
the  little  competition  we  had  for  milk. 

They  make  monthly  reports  which  they  are  forced 
to  admit  are  not  accurate  but  leave  them  a  fund  of 
nearly  $500,000  a  month  on  an  average  to  use  as  they 
please.  They  cut  prices  to  consumers  in  local  markets, 
like  Poughkeepsie,  Buffalo  and  Scranton,  where  Bor¬ 
den’s  have  no  foothold,  to  destroy  local  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  and  spread  the  loss  over  their  membership. 

They  spent  $3,000,000  to  induce  city  consumers  to 
give  up  the  use  of  liquid  milk  and  substitute  by-prod¬ 
ucts  “wherever  the  recipe  calls  for  milk.”  This  same 
appeal  is  published  daily  yet  in  the  city  by  their  allies. 
First  affecting  opposition  to  them  they  have  trapped 
dairymen  in  a  tangled  mesh  with  the  Borden’s  from 
which  many  are  unable  to  escape.  They  finally  ad¬ 
mitted  open  alliance  with  the  Borden’s  and  a  purpose 
to  encourage  with  farmers’  money  the  Borden’s  ambi¬ 
tion  for  a  city  monopoly. 

They  promised  us  a  country  monopoly  but  after  four 
years  of  losses  and  the  expenditure  of  $76,000, (X)0,  they 
admit  failure  and  allure  pool  patrons  with  the  vain 
hope  of  a  city  monopoly  through  a  market  they  had 
l>o ught.  Now  again  they  admit  failure  and  screech 
disaster  unless  they  are  allowed  to  keep  their  jobs 
and  try  a  new  “remedy.” 

These  leaders  know  the  facts  and  the  record.  They 


know  the  temper  of  dairymen.  They  know  there  is 
not  the  remotest  chance  that  dairymen  knowing  the 
record  of  failure  and  losses  will  never  again  unite 
under  their  self-perpetuating  leadership.  They  know 
that  no  unity  can  be  effected  without  fundamental 
changes  in  the  machinery  of  organization  and  this 
they  refuse  to  make  because  it  would  make  in¬ 
secure  their  tenure  of  control. 

Their  sudden  cry  for  complete  organization  is 
therefore  insincere.  What  they  want  is  another 
lease  of  power  on  what  they  have. 

Unless  they  change  past  policies,  they  will  block 
any  movement,  no  matter  how  helpful  to  farmers, 
that  leaves  insecure  their  own  official  positions  and 
personal  salaries. 

Next  week  we  shall  try  to  present  a  fair  and 
practical  proposition  to  reunite  dairymen  for  mutual 
benefits  to  themselves. 


Amending  the  Immigration  Law 

SENATOR  Copeland  of  New  York  has  introduced 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate  a  brief  amendment  to  the 
immigration  law  providing  for  the  entrance  of  wo¬ 
men  who  are  willing  to  serve  as  “domestic  servants.” 
Here  is  the  bill,  in  full : 

To  amend  Section  4  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as¬ 
sembled,  That  Section  4  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

“(f)  An  immigrant  who  continuously  for  at  least 
one  year  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  her  ap¬ 
plication  for  admission  to  the  United  States  has  been 
employed,  and  who  seeks  to  enter  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  employment  as  a  domestic 
servant,  and  who  shall  have  agreed  to  continue  in  do¬ 
mestic  service  for  at  least  three  years  subsequent  to 
her  admission  to  the  United  States :  Provided,  That 
in  order  to  maintain  such  exempt  status  the  immigrant 
shall  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the 
port  of  her  entry  at  the  end  of  each  year,  for  three 
years,  and  prove  to  his  satisfaction  that  she  has  been 
employed  as  a  domestic  servant  during  such  period: 
Provided  further.  That  this  subdivision  shall  he  in 
effect  for  the  period  of  one  year  after  its  enactment.” 

The  idea  of  this  is  good  provided  there  is  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  a  “domestic  servant”  is.  As 
tliis  bill  reads  we  get  the  idea  that  the  term  refers 
to  servants  employed  in  town  and  city.  While  there 
is  no  doubt  a  great  need  of  such  servants  there  is 
still  greater  need  of  women’s  help  on  the  farm,  and 
it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  this  bill  refers 
to  farm  helpers.  Farm  women  are  just  as  much  en¬ 
titled  to  the  help  of  “domestic  servants”  as  are  the 
city  housewives.  Make  it  apply  to  all  and  include 
male  help  for  the  farm. 


The  End  of  an  Innuendo 

After  a  careful  reading  of  the  January  22  issue  of 
the  Dairymen' s  League  Netcs,  I  want  to  congratulate 
you.  If,  after  50  years  of  public  service,  the  most 
serious  charge  that  the  Dairymen's  League  News  can 
bring  against  you  is  that  you  are  the  owner  of  valuable 
real  estate  in  New  York  City,  and  if  other  charges,  in¬ 
volving  falsity  to  trusts,  and  which  the  Dairymen's 
League  Nev:s  would  evidently  like  to  make,  are  so 
palpably  untrue  that  the  cowardly  editor  of  that  jour¬ 
nal  dare  not  put  them  into  any  other  form  than 
innuendo,  you  must  have  lived  a  life  singularly  free 
from  blame. 

I  congratulate  the  readers  of  your  journal. 

New  York.  once  a  leaguer. 

N  innuendo,  says  Webster’s  Dictionary,  consists 
in  artfully  winding  into  the  mind  imputations 
of  an  injurious  nature  without  making  any  direct 
charge,  and  is  therefore  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  basest  resorts  of  malice  and  falsehood. 


December  Milk  Prices 

HE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  December  three 
per  cent  milk  were  as  follows :  Sheffield  Farms 
Producer’s  Co.,  $2.675 ;  Dairymen’s  League  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association,  $2.33;  Model  Dairy  Company, 
$2,665.  The  pool  deductions  were  17  cents,  making 
its  gross  price  $2.50.  The  pool  cut  price  in  Buffalo 
continues.  Middle  States,  Canastota,  $2.46;  Reid’s 
Ice  Cream,  Cincinnatus,  $2.61.  The  Philadelphia 
price  in  210-mile  zone  was  $2.42.  The  League  figures 
for  the  month  follow: 

Class  1  . 995.413.88  X$2.S0  =$2,787,158.86 


Class  2A  . 236,691.81  x  2.25  =  532,556.57 

Class  2R  .  2S.5S3.37  X  2.35  =  67.170.919 

Class  2C  .  1S.266.42  X  2.30  =  42,012.766 

Class  3A  . 8S,31S.61  x  2.10  =  185,469.08 

Class  3B  .  17.377.29  X  2.10  =  36,492.309 

Class  30  .  4,432.02  x  2.10  =  9,307.24 

Class  4A  .  16,073.06  X  1.69  =  27,163.47 


1,405,156.46  $3,687,331,214 

At  gross  price  ..1,405,156.46  X$2.50  =  3.512.S91.15 


Unaccounted  for,  December.  1925  . $  174,440.06 

Unaccounted  for,  December,  1921  .  331,320.18 

Unaccounted  for,  December,  1923  .  529,195.72 

Item  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  12.4  cents  per  100 
ibs.  which  added  to  the  expense  of  7  cents,  and  deduc¬ 
tion  for  certificates  of  10  cents,  makes  a  total  of  29.4 
cents. 

For  both  November  and  December  the  Sheffields  basic 


Class  1  price  was  10  cents  higher  than  the  pool  basic 
Class  1  price. 

Publicity  of  the  item  unaccounted  for  seems  to 
be  having  results  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  apparent  why  a  management  unaccounting 
for  such  an  item  would  like  to  boycott  a  paper  that 
published  it,  but  it  is  not  understandable  why  any 
dairyman  should  object  to  a  service  that  so  clearly 
increases  his  milk  check.  No  farm  organization 
can  exist  permanently  without  the  confidence  o£  its 
patrons,  and  no  management  can  long  enjoy  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  farmers  without  full  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  and  candor.  Honest  publicity  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  of  co-operation.  Widely  scattered  patrons 
have  no  other  protection. 


The  New  York  Agricultural  Society 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  which  used  to  hold  a  two-day 
und  one  night  session  was  held  at  Albany  on  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  with  one  session  in  the  afternoon  and  a 
dinner  at  night.  The  short  afternoon  session  was 
devoted  to  election  of  officers,  passing  of  resolutions, 
and  some  discussion  of  the  western  farm  situation 
and  proposed  Federal  legislation  in  reference  to  it. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American  Agriculturist, 
was  re-elected  president. 

It  had  been  arranged  to  have  board  meetings  of 
other  farm  organizations  in  Albany  the  same  day, 
and  these,  together  with  the  attaches  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  made  up  a  large  attendance  at 
the  dinner  and  the  dance  which  followed.  There 
was  a  large  list  of  speakers  who  confined  themselves 
largely  to  the  pleasant  after-dinner  form  of  speech. 
Governor  Smith,  who  came  in  later,  was  the  only 
speaker  to  attempt  serious  farm  discussion,  and  he 
confined  himself  to  legislation  and  administration  of 
agricultural  laws,  and  the  favorable  attitude  of  his 
administration  to  them. 

The  association  is  gathering  an  exhibit  of  old- 
style  farm  implements  and  utilities  generally,  and 
Mayor  Hackett  of  Albany,  who  spoke  at  the  dinner, 
announced  that  one  of  the  old-time  mansions  re¬ 
maining  in  one  of  the  parks  of  the  city,  and  recently 
used  for  storing  of  park  implements,  would  here¬ 
after  home  the  old  farm  exhibit. 

The  dinner  was  something  of  the  farm  style  in 
varieties  of  food  and  service.  The  girls  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  did  themselves  great  credit  in 
serving  the  tables.  Their  disguise  of  menial  dress 
could  not  hide  their  bloom  of  youth,  personal  graces, 
cr  charm  of  manner.  After  the  dinner  they  were 
tripping  in  the  dance  and  if  there  are  not  important 
social  announcements  to  be  made  in  the  near  future 
the  bachelors  of  the  official  set,  are  simply  blind 
to  the  charm  of  cultured  blooming  womanhood. 


Uncrowning  the  Milk  Kings 

I  want  to  help  you  uncrown  these  kings  we  have 
created  by  our  own  foolishness.  I  personally  did  not 
realize  what  we  had  done  until  it  was  over,  and  these 
officials  we  created  had  us  by  the  neck.  I  thought  at 
first-  each  member  would  have  his  say  and  vote  on  all 
financial  and  business  matters,  but  I  find  we  are  not 
even  listened  to,  and  without  a  doubt  Borden’s  are 
the  bosses  of  our  officials. 

We  were  almost  100  per  cent  poolers  in  my  district  ; 
now  less  than  half  are  poolers.  I  have  held  on  against 
my  better  judgment,  but  am  through  this  next  Spring, 
uniless  we  can  dynamite  Miller  and  Slocum  out  of  their 
posts.  I  believe  no  official  should  hold  same  office  for 
more  than  three  yeai*s.  The  machine  we  are  carrying 
now  is  too  expensive,  and  it  gains  us  nothing.  They, 
our  officials,  take  a  slice  each  month  out  of  our  checks 
for  doing  nothing  to  help  us  that  I  can  see. 

Pennsylvania.  pooler. 


Hard  Conditions  in  Southwest  New  York 

For  the  last  20  years  I  have  been  in  business  de¬ 
pending  largely  on  farm  trade,  and  have  kept  very 
closely  in  touch  with  the  dairy  industry  throughout 
Western  New  York. 

We  have  watched  the  operation  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  ever  since  its  inauguration,  and  have  also 
•watched  closely  the  personnel  of  the  men  associated 
with  it.  During  the  past  five  years,  since  the  so-called 
pooling  arrangement  has  been  in  existence,  dairy  farms 
in  Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus  counties  have  con¬ 
tinually  declined  in  price.  At  the  present  time  a  right 
good  dairy  farm  with  fairly  good  buildings  will  not 
sell  for  any  more  money  than  a  cheap  little  residence 
in  Jamestown  standing  on  a  lot  50x100  ft.,  and  only 
last  week  a  well-to-do  farmer  about  20  miles  from. 
Jamestown,  who  was  born  and  has  lived  on  the  same 
form  all  his  life,  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  told 
me  that  farm  land  without  buildings  located  back 
from  improved  roads  was  perfectly  valueless  as  far  as 
selling  was  concerned. 

Now  I  am  not  contending  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  is  responsible  for  all  of  this,  but  it  is  my  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  that  75  per  cent  of  this  can  be  laid  at 
their  door.  Possibly  the  other  25  per  cent  to  auto¬ 
mobiles.  However,  there  are  indications  of  a  slight 
turn  for  the  better  in  this  section.  Some  independent 
milk  companies  are  putting  up  small  plants  and  are 
paying  the  farmers  considerably  more  than  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  price.  o. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


How  Did  You  Die? 

Did  you  tackle  that  trouble  that  came 
your  way, 

With  a  resolute  heart  and  cheerful? 
Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of  day 

With  a  craven  soul  and  fearful? 

O,  a  trouble’s  a  ton,  or  a  trouble’s  au 
ounce, 

Or  a  trouble’s  what  you  make  it; 

It  isn’t  the  fact  that  you’re  burt  that 
counts, 

But  only,  how  did  you  take  it? 

You’re  beaten  to  earth?  Well,  well, 
what  that? 

Come  up  with  a  smiling  face. 

It’s  nothing  against  you  to  fall  down  flat, 

But  to  lie  there,  that’s  disgrace. 

The  harder  you’re  thrown,  why  the  high¬ 
er  you  bounce ; 

Be  proud  of  your  blackened  eye! 

It  isn’t  the  fact  that  you’re  licked  that 
counts ; 

It’s  how  did  you  fight? — and  why? 

And  though  you  he  done  to  death,  what 
then  ? 

If  you  battled  the  best  you  could; 

If  you  played  your  part  in  the  world  of 
men, 

Why,  the  Critic  will  call  it  good. 

Death  comes  with  a  crawl,  or  comes 
with  a  pounce, 

And  whether  he’s  slow  or  spry, 

It  isn’t  the  fact  that  you’re  dead  that 
counts, 

But  only,  how  did  you  die? 

— Edmund  Yance  Cooke. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  whether  a 
silk  lampshade  can  he  used  with  an 
acetylene  lamp.  She  says  some  of  her 
friends  tell  her  the  silk  shade  should  not 
be  used  with  acetylene  gas  ;  others  say  it 
is  all  right.  We  know  of  no  reason  why 
is  may  not  be  used,  unless  the  flame  is 
hot  enough  to  scorch  such  a  shade.  What 
is  the  general  experience? 

* 

We  are  asked  again  to  give  instruct¬ 
ions  for  homemade  library  paste :  It  calls 
for  one  cup  flour,  one  teaspoon  powdered 
alum,  cup  cold  water,  two  cups  boil¬ 
ing  water,  two  tablespoons  lime  water,  a 
few  drops  oil  of  cloves  or  wintergreen. 
Mix  the  alum,  flour  and  cold  water,  and 
beat  till  perfectly  smooth ;  add  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  slowly,  stirring  all  the  while. 
Place  on  stove  and  stir  till  it  boils,  then 
put  in  double  boiler  and  cook  about  half 
an  hour,  stirring  often.  Keep  in  covered 
jars.  This  recipe  is  tested  and  tried 
and  is  sometimes  given  under  the  name 
of  “stickumtight  paste.” 

* 

Tiie  boutonnieres  of  artificial  flowers 
have  been  very  much  worn  this  season, 
and  as  women  are  prone  to  follow  one 
another  like  sheep,  there  lias  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  buy  a  flower  that  seemed  pretty, 
or  that  everyone  else  was  wearing,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  harmony.  The  one  artifi¬ 
cial  flower  that  anyone  can  wear  is  the 
violet ;  a  pretty  bunch  of  violets  is  be¬ 
coming  to  young,  old,  blonde,  brunette, 
or  gray-haired.  Gardenias  always  look 
well  with  a  dark  suit  of  the  tailored  type. 
Orchids  are  “dressy,”  and  go  with  hand¬ 
some  furs,  but  no  showy  flower  should 
be  worn  by  an  over-plump  woman.  She 
should  confine  herself  to  a  little  spray, 
if  she  wears  flowers  at  all.  A  red-haired 
girl  will  usually  find  that  bright-colored 
flowers  are  not  becoming,  while  a  spray 
of  mignonette  or  other  green  brings  out 
her  coloring  very  attractively.  This  rage 
for  artificial  corsage  bouquets  has  been 
a  great  boon  to  the  makers ;  hats  have 
had  little  trimming  for  several  years,  and 
flowers-makers  have  been  passing  through 
lean  times,  but  the  sale  of  these  g#7  little 
bunches  has  been  enormous. 


Notes  from  the  Vermont 
Hills 

A  perfect  Winter  day,  the  sun  shining 
from  a  cloudless  sky  of  bright  blue,  and 
the  frost  particles  sparkling  on  the  ever¬ 
greens  and  white  birches  along  the  road¬ 
side.  Such  a  day  holds  forth  just  as  com¬ 
pelling  an  invitation  to  come  out  into 
the  open  as  does  a  balmy  one  of  Spring 
or  Summer.  A  thin  blanket  of  snow  is 
on  the  ground,  but  not  enough  for  good 
sledding.  I  fear  for  the  perennials  and 
small  fruits.  So  much  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  is  quite  conducive  to  winter- 
killing.  Not  being  especially  familiar  with 
the  lily  family  it  did  not  occur  to  us  to 
winter  our  Chinese  regal  lily  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  This  is  its  first  Winter  and  if  it 


survives  we  shall  have  to  conclude  that 
it  is  perfectly  hardy.  Also  we  completely 
forgot  to  put  the  beautiful  Sunburst  rose 
to  bed.  We  shall  surely  lose  that.  It  gave 
us  one  enormous  coppery  blossom  in  early 
Summer  and  another  in  the  Autumn. 

The  feathery  tops  of  the  horseradish 
roots  are  showing  green  outside  the 
kitchen  window.  In  the  latest  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  someone  asked  about  the 
culture  of  this  plant.  I’d  say  that  it 
doesn’t  need  any ;  if  we  were  to  give  it 
the  least  encouragement  there  would  be 
room  for  nothing  else  on  the  place.  It 
crops  up  among  the  flowers,  in  the  vege¬ 
table  garden,  in  the  henyard,  by  the 
doorstone  and  wherever  it  can  find  a 
roothold.  Very  probably  if  we  wished  to 
grow  it  commercially  it  would  not  be  so 
persistent. 

I  wonder  if  everyone  knows  that  car¬ 
rots  left  in  the  ground  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  keep  perfectly?  We  put  in  a  row 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


354.  Slip-on  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3  yds.  54- 
in.  material.  With 
%  yd.  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


359.  Frock  with 
Side  Flare.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4>/s  yds. 
36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents 


348.  New  Design. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  40- 
in.  material  with 
14  yd.  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


290.  Bloomer  Dress 
for  Girls.  Cut  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6,  8 

and  10  years.  Size 
4  requires  214  yds. 
36  or  40-in.  material 
with  y>  yd.  36-  in. 
contrasting.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


The  Homie  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In- 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


so  that  they  will  be  about  half-grown 
when  freezing  weather  comes.  They  are 
just  as  delicious  in  the  Springtime  as 
are  the  new  carrots  in  Summer.  Of 
course  when  the  new  growth  is  of  any 
size  they  become  pithy,  like  parsnips. 

Our  town  has  a  new  and  thriving 
community  club,  of  which  it  may  justly 
be  proud.  The  headquarters  are  in  a  re¬ 
modeled  church  that  has  not  been  in  use 
for  some  time,  since  we  also  have  a  Com¬ 
munity  Church.  Four  basketball  teams 
have  been  organized,  the  married  men’s, 
the  youths’,  the  small  boys’,  and  the 
girls’.  There  is  a  club  for  the  girls  from 
10  to  15  with  a  teacher  to  instruct  them 
in  the  various  crafts,  a  nature  study  club, 
a  checker  club,  and  a  social  event  each 
Friday  night.  A  most  efficient  secretary  is 
on  duty  at  all  times  in  her  office  at  the 
community  house.  There  were  already 
two  community  clubs  in  town,  one  in  the 
east  part,  one  in  the  west.  This  last 
unites  them  all  and  is  a  step  in  advance. 
I  have  only  one  fault  to  find,  it  takes 
the  older  youngsters  out  evenings  a  bit 
more  than  is  good  for  them  while  they 
are  in  school.  They  can  always  be  kept 
at  home,  but  it  makes  them  feel  much 
abused  when  all  the  others  are  having  a 
good  time. 

The  wolf  of  which  Mother  Bee  spoke 
was  killed  in  our  town.  Its  mate  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  stopping  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  we  have  not  seen  it.  It  has 
been  a  most  profitable  Winter  for  the 
trappers,  all  fur-bearing  animals  have 
been  caught  in  unusually  large  numbers. 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN” 


and  INSIST  I 


Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
Headache  Neuralgia  Colds  Lumbago 

Pain  Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


'Jest  for  Yourself 


Take  your  knife  and  shave 
off  the  coating  of  a  piece  of 
LEADCLAD  wire.  Note  the 
unusual  thickness  of  this 
coating,  Note  also  that  this 
coating  is  not  hard  and 
brittle  like  galvanizing; 
that  it  cuts  off  in  long  shav¬ 
ings.  This  is  why  you  can 
bend  and  twist  LEADCLAD 
wire  without  cracking  off 
the  protecting  coat  of  lead. 
Write  for  samples  of  LEAD- 
CLAD  wire. 


tells  the 
Life  of  Your  Fence- 

Bare  steel  wire  cannot  live.  It  must  have  a 
rust-resisting  coat.  And  how  long  your  fence 
will  last  depends  on  two  things: 

1.  The  thickness  of  that  coating. 

2.  The  material  of  which  that  coating  is  made. 

The  coating  of  LEADCLAD  fences  is  7  times 
as  heavy  as  that  on  ordinary  galvanized  fences; 
the  coating  of  LEADCLAD  fences  is  pure  lead, 
the  oldest  and  most  satisfactory  rust-resisting 
metal.  That’s  why  LEADCLAD  fence  outlasts 
ordinary  galvanized  fence  3  times  over.  It 
saves  buying  and  putting  up  new  fence  every 
tew  years. 

Ask  us  for  samples  of  LEADCLAD  fence, 
for  reports  of  tests  and  full  information. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY  West  Virginia 


KESTER 


.  Kwnm 

METAL  MENDER 

"  The  Household  Solder  ” 


Pt  the  woman’s  workshop  — 
Kester  Metal  Mender  proves 
a  welcome  aid.  Kitchen  uten¬ 
sils  do  need  a  touch  of  solder 
every  now  and  then.  All  women 
are  successful  in  using  this 
genuine  household  solder  —  It 
“Require*  Only  Heet.,> 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You. 


'  Soldering 
Booklet 

“It’s  • 
Cinch  to 
•older1' 

Upon 

Request 


CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 

4201-120  WrightwoodAve.,Chlcago,XJ.S.A. 


False  Teeth 

Klutch  holds  them  tight 

Klutch  forms  a  comfort  cushion  between  the  plate 
and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  that  itcan’t  rock, 
can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be  "played  with,"  and 
not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  You  can  eat,  talk,  laugh 
or  sing  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did  ivith  your  natu¬ 
ral  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months  of  joy. 

Our  claim  for  Klutch  sounds  extravagant  but  it’s 
the  simple  truth  To  prove  it,  we  will  mail  you 
a  box  without  deposit  or  payment  of  any 
kind.  After  30  days  trial,  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
that  Klutch  is  worth  its  price,  don’t  pay  us  a  cent. 
If  satisfied,  send  us  50c.  You  shall  be  the  judge. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2118,  Elmira,  New  York 


"yarn41  Cotton  Socks 

For  Tender  Feel  S;!Vd“X-  ffi&hSrtSS 

better  wear  than  dyed  socks.  Seud  20  cents  for  a 
sample  pair,  95  cents  for  half  dozen,  or  *1.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  West  of  Mississippi  River  HSi.oo 
per  dozen.  State  size  of  Shoe. 

NATURAL  YARN  HOSIERY  MILLS 

FLEETWOOD,  PA. 


Dir  money d  AT C 

Dill  FOR  OLD  Mud 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
March  1st,  we  will  pay  for : 

1 00-lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  each 
1 00-lb.  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

Large  *  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  3c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  2c  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  1c  each 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags — ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

568  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80, 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St  New  York  City 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


1 The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Children's 

IMuskrole-iMild 

Of  course,  you  know  good 
old  Musterole;  how  quickly, 
how  easily  it  relieves  rheu¬ 
matic  and  neuralgic  pain,  sore 
joints  and  muscles,  stiff  neck 
and  lumbago. 

We  now  want  you  to  know  CHIL¬ 
DREN’S  MUSTEROLE,  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  infants  and  small  children. 

CHILDREN’S  MUSTEROLE  is 
just  good  old  Musterole  in  milder 
form.  Unexcelled  for  the  relief  of 
croupy  coughs  and  colds;  it  penetrates, 
soothes  and  relieves  without  the  blister 
of  the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

Keep  a  jar  handy.  It  comes  ready  to 
apply  instantly,  without  fuss  or  bother. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


5  DAV  TRIAL 


“INVINCIBLE” 

Rebuilt  Typewriters 

All  makes — Rem¬ 
ington.  Royal,  L. 

C.  Smith.  Under¬ 
wood  and  others, 
at  but  a  fraction 
of  original  cost. 

Every  typewriter  good  for  years 
of  splendid  service.  Late  models, 
including  the  following  features: 
81-character  keyboard,  back  spacer, 
automatic  ribbon  reverse,  two-color 
ribbon  and  others.  Write  today  for 
details  of  how  you  can  now  buy  your 
favorite  typewriter  on  our  tree  Trial 
and  Easy-to-Pay  Plan.  Our  15-year 
reputation  and  guarantee  are  your 

grotection.  References:  Dun’s, 
radstrket’s  or  your  own  bank. 

American  Writing  Machine  Oa  I 

ESTABLISHED  I860 

457  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N,  J. 


Than  a< 
III  Lamps 


Lights 

With 

Matches 

No 

T arch 

Needed 


or  an  home  lamps. 
Gives  a  brilliant,  mel¬ 
low  light  withoutglara 
or  flicker.  Easy  on  the 
eyes.  No  wicks  to  trim; 
no  chimneys  to  wtish;  no  dripping 
oil;  no  smoke;  no  smell. 

Makes  Its  Own  Cas  Irons 
Common  Motor  Gasoline 

Can’t  spill  fuel  even  if  tipped  over. 

2  cent 


evening.  Ve 


ery  attractive — heavily 
nickeled  and  highly  polished.  In¬ 
spected,  tested  and  guaranteed. 
Take  This  Advertisement 
To  Your  Dealer  — 
Tell  him  you  want  the 
original  Coleman  Qulck- 
Lite  Lamp.  It  he  can’t 
supply  you  write  to 
Dept.  RY-5 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 
WICHITA  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Sure  Relief 

y 


INDIGESTION ') 

CENTS  h 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


bu  re  Relief 

Bell-ans 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

25<t  and  75$  P Ms. Sold  Everywhere 


MmoneByC 


NEW  Heating  IRON 

New  invention  now  makes  iron¬ 
ing  easy  in  every  home.  Ends  hot 
stove  drudgery.  Cuts  ironing  time 
in  half.  Saves  steps.  Costs  one 
cent  for  3  hours  use.  No  attach¬ 
ments.  No  cords.  No  tubes.  Gives 
quick  regulated  heat.  Guaranteed. 

Sells  fast.  Mrs.  Wagner,  Ohio, 
sold  24  in  few  hours  spare  time. 

Moyer,  Pennsylvania,  made  $164  in  one  week.  You  can  do  as 
well.  Work  all  or  spare  time.  No  experience  needed.  No 
capital.  New  plan.  Simply  take  orders.  We  deliver  and  col¬ 
lect.  Commissions  paid  same  day  you  take  orders.  Send  for 
exclusive  territory  and  AGENTS  OIT'KIT  OIL  l  H.  Write  today. 
THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.  1  72  Iron  St.  AKRON.  OHIO 


Potatoes  have  been  85  cents  a  peck 
for  some  time  in  this  locality,  and  of  very 
poor  quality  at  that.  It  is  our  misfortune 
to  .be  obliged  to  buy  them  this  year,  and 
since  we  use  nearly  half  a  bushel  each 
week  I  have  been  very  busy  hunting  re¬ 
cipes  for  dishes  not  calling  for  this  lux¬ 
ury.  They  aren’t  popular  though,  when 
served  too  often.  ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


Reflections  of  an  Old- 
fashioned  Mother 

In  reading  our  R.  N.-Y.  recently  I 
found  it  more  interesting  than  usual.  I 
hope  Mrs.  Underwood  will  tell  us  some 
more  about  life  in  the  West.  Just  im¬ 
agine,'  we  farmers’  wives  even  thinking 
we  have  a  hard  life  after  reading  of  the 
pioneers’  trials.  I  think  if  we  would 
“count  our  many  blessings”  we  would 
find  we  are  given  more  sunshine  than 
shadow  in  our  lives.  I  just  wonder  how 
we  mothers  can  read  “Pioneers’  Hard 
Times”  and  not  realize  our  many  bless- 
ings  here  in  the  East.  I  think  many  of 
the  hard  times  are  caused  by  people 
themselves  not  looking  ahead  for  the 
proverbial  “rainy  day  too  much  money 
spent  foolishly.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
times  were  rather  hard  here  in  Maine,  the 
principal  of  our  high  school  made  the 
remark  “not  -so  much  the  high  cost  of 
living,  as  the  cost  of  high  living,”  a  re¬ 
mark  that  well  applied  to  many  we  knew. 
Coming  home  on  the  cars  last  night  I 
met  a  dear  motherless  girl ;  I  have 
watched  her  grow  up,  with  so  much  love 
and  interest.  She  and  her  sister  are 
both  teachers,  and  in  order  to  get  their 
education  they  helped  their  father  on  the 
farm.  They  have  a  dear  farm  home,  and 
are  very  happy.  We  were  talking  of  the 
“movies,”  I  told  her  I  thought  more 
home  life  and  reading  and  less  “movies” 
would  help  our  girls  to  fit  themselves  to 
be  better  wives  and  mothers.  She  said 
she  enjoyed  her  home,  and  when  she  did 
go  out  for  pleasure  she  enjoyed  every 
minute,  more  so  than  if  she  were  going 
every  night. 

I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
world  that  could  take  the  place  of  read¬ 
ing  to  me.  My  only  wonder  is  that  any¬ 
one  can  be  otherwise  than  good,  with  all 
the  beautiful  books  and  magazines  we 
have  to  read,  and  as  I  look  back  on  my 
life  and  think  of  the  large  family  we 
have  been  blessed  with,  that  are  now  out 
in  the  world,  some  of  them  in  places  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  I  look  back  to 
the  dear  ones  around  our  table,  all  of 
them  at  that  time  an  unbroken  circle, 
enjoying  their  books ;  happy  with  father 
and  mother,  and  if  they  are  a  success  in 
life  I  certainly  lay  it  to  home-training 
and  the  best  of  reading. 

We  hear  so  much  about  the  poor  farm¬ 
er’s  wife;  in  my  opinion  no  one  of  the 
working  people  can  begin  to  take  the 
comfort  the  farmer’s  wife  can,  and  I 
think  I  ought  to  know,  as  all  of  my 
married  life  has  been  spent  on  a  little 
hillside  farm  in  Maine ;  a  very  happy 
contented  life  at  that.  Although  death 
has  taken  so  many  of  my  dear  ones,  and 
I  am  almost  alone,  still  I  would  ask  no 
greater  blessing  than  to  end  my  days  on 
my  little  hillside  farm. 

MOTHER  OF  NINE. 


Use  Salt 

Few  things  are  more  refreshing  or  more 
strengthening  to  the  sight  tnan  bathing 
the.  eyes  two  or  three  times  a  day — es¬ 
pecially  upon  rising  and  before  going  to 
bed — in  warm  or  cold  salt  water.  The 
right  proportion  is  one  level  teaspoon  of 
salt  to  a  glass  of  water. 

To  keep  a  compressed  yeast  cake  sever¬ 
al  days,  bury  it  in  salt  and  place  it  in 
the  cellar. 

If  grease  is  spilled  on  the  stove,  use 
salt  freely  to  stop  its  smoking. 

Put  salt  in  gasoline  to  he  used  for 
cleaning  garments,  and  no  ring  will  be 
found  in  the  material. 

Toothbrushes  are  said  to  breed  germs, 
unless  treated  as  follows :  Cover  the 
bristles  with  salt  after  the  brush  has  been 
well  rinsed,  and  allow  to  dry  with  the 
salt  adhering.  As  salt  is  a  good  dentri- 
fice  it  may  be  used  the  next  time  with¬ 
out  removing  the  salt. 

A  pinch  of  salt  improves  cocoa  and 
many  kinds  of  candy.  (I  do  not  use  it  in 
mints). 

Salt  added  to  the  water  in  which  eggs 
are  poached  will  prevent  the  white  from 
seatttering.  g.  a.  t. 


Storing-  Silverware 

The  best  way  to  store  silver  or  silver- 
plated  ware  is  to  make  cotton  flannel 
bags  with  a  drawstring  for  large  pieces, 
and  a  roll  for  knives,  forks  and  spoons. 
Common  tissue  paper  contains  chemicals 
which  cause  silver  to  tarnish,  but  there 
is  silver  tissue,  made  just  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  wrapping  such  articles.  Put  a 
piece  of  gum  camphor  in  box  or  china 
closet ;  it  will  keep  silver  from  tarnish- 
ing. 

Don't  put  any  rubber  bands  on  any 
package  you  store  gold  or  silver  in,  as 
it  causes  it  to  tarnish  badly. 

To  clean  silver,  use  warm  soapsuds 
to  which  a  teaspoon  of  ammonia  has  been 
added  and  rinse  in  hot  water.  I  was 
formerly  in  the  business  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  silverware.  august  zahn. 


ModemldmEquipment  Includes 


Heating  Gomfort  in  the  Home 


Equip  your  home  with  IDEAL -AMERICAN  Radiator  Heating 
in  place  of  old-time  heaters.  Enjoy  the  healthful,  cleanly,  cozy 
warmth  of  this  modern  way  of  heating— at  a  big  fuel  saving. 
You  are  proud  of  your  farm  equipment;  your  wife  will  take  just 
as  much  pleasure  in  showing  visitors  the  IDEAL- AMERICAN 
Heating  Outfit’s  many  advantages.  A  great  work  saver  for  the 
women  folks.  Automatic  fire  controller  maintains  the  temperature 
you  want  without  watching  —  without  bother.  Connecting 
AMERICAN  Radiators  warm  all  rooms  alike. 


At  low  cost,  within  the  reach  of 
everybody,  the  compact  Ideal- 
ARCOLA  (seeillustration)  gives 
you  all  the  heat¬ 
ing  advantages 
for  the  farm  cot¬ 
tage,  with  or 
without  cellar.  For  the  larger 
farm  houses,  schools,  churches, 
etc.,  we  offer  the  larger,  world- 
famous  IDEAL  Boilers,  at  new 


and  attractive  prices,  due  to 
enormous  output.  Bum  hard 
or  soft  coal,  coke,  oil,  wood— 

at  surprising 
saving.  Phone 
nearest  heat¬ 
ing  andplumb- 
ing  merchant  today.  TEN 
MONTHS  TO  PAY.  New 
low  price.  Write  Dept.  T.  today 
for  illustrated  (free)  book* 


American  Radiator  Eompany 

Makers  of  IDEAL  BOILERS  and  AMERICAN  RADIATORS 
40  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Showrooms  and  Sales  Offices  in  all  large  cities  in  U.  S.  A.,  Canada  and  Europe 


DIRECT  TO  YOU 
FROM  THE 


MANUFACTURERS 


Chesson  Craft 
Corset 

adapts  your  figure  to  the 
Modem  Dress  Styles 

A  DOUBLE  purpose  garment  that  gives  a 
slender,  youthful  appearanc-e  to  stout 
figures  and  at  the  same  time  proper  sup¬ 
port.  Gives  you  absolute  freedom  and  com¬ 
fort.  and  makes  you  feel  well  dressed. 

Heavily  boned  with  Duplex  Steels.  Gradu¬ 
ated  clasp.  Six  best  quality  hose  supporters. 
Body  cloth  highest  grade  strong  Coutil. 
Length— Back  IS  in.,  Front  15  in.  Sizes  24 
to  36  waist.  Be  sure  to  give  your  size. 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE 

If  money  accompanies  order,  or  you  can  pay 
postman  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Write  for  circular  on 
other  Chesson  Craft  Corsets  and  Lingerie. 

CHESSON  CRAFT  CREATIONS 
West  Brookfield,  Mass. 


BRIGHTNESS  of  SUN  LIGHT 
from  COMMON  KEROSENE 


Here’s  a  new  wonder  lamp — 20  times  as  bright  as 
old  style  lamps — burns  only  one- 
sixth  the  fuel.  No  wicks,  no 
chimney.  Absolutely  safe.  No 
light  in  the  world  like  it  1 

More  Light  -  Less  Cost 

300  candle  power!  —  and  actual  fuel 
saving  pays  for  it  in  a  few  months. 
Only  real  kerosene  vapor  lamp  —  no  clog¬ 
ging —  only  one  mantle — flame  regulated  up 
and  down.  Safest,  simplest  lamp  known. 


brings  brilliant 
daylight  and  joy 

to  your  home.  Nothing  gives  more  pleasure 
than  this  brilliant,  soft  white  light.  Beau¬ 
tiful  crystal  shade  and  nickel  base. 

New  Liberal  Trial  Offer 

Special  introductory  price  to  those  who 
write  quick.  Send  no  money— just  write 
for  description  and  special  offer— NOW. 

THE  RADIOLITE  CO. 

1041  Cold  Spring  Ave.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


%ave  RugS’'ATHOME 

an  hour  in  your  spare  time— it’s 

fun  with  big  money.  Learn  in  a  half-hour 
to  weave  Colonial  rugs,  quaint  rag  carpets, 
homespun,  etc.,  from  old  rags— and  many 
other  materials.  $50  a  week.  Weavers  are 
rushed  with  orders.  Learn  how  to  start 
business.  Weave  and  sell  new  things.  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Don’t  risk  a  cent— just  say  “  Send  me  your 
free  book  *  How  to  Weave,  prices  and 
your  pay-as-I- weave  plan,” 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  inc  . 

276  Factory  St.  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


CL£S5  25$5U\IS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKER  ~ 

CATALOG  FREE 

Either  pin  shown  made  with  any  3  letters  and  2, 
figures  I  or  2  colors  enamel.  Silver  plate  25? 

$2.50  doz.  Sterling  silver.  40tf  ea-  $4.00  dot 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO. 


645  Bastian  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N  Y. 
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Tennessee  Notes 

Snow !  Snow !  Snow  !  As  the  children 
used  to  say  “If  it  keeps  on  coming  down 
it’s  going  to  be  a  whopper,”  and  yet  it  is 
preferable  to  rain  and  mud.  A  spell  of 
zero  weather,  then  a  rain  and  general 
thaw  made  us  well  nigh  prisoners.  A 
day  or  two  of  sunshine  and  wind  dried 
the  surface  and  made  a  good  foundation 
for  the  snow. 

Our  farmers  were  not  yet  through  with 
the  tobacco  crop  in  December,  though 
some  have  already  burnt  beds  and  sown 
seed.  Our  crops  of  tobacco  are  very  short 
and  of  a  poor  grade.  The  farmer  who 
receives  on  an  average  20  cents  per  lb.  is 
considered  lucky.  It’s  an  old  saying, 
“Heavy  snowfalls,  good  crops,”  so  we 
are  hoping  for  a  more  favorable  season 
for  the  year  1926  than  we  had  during 
the  past  year. 

Such  a  very  sad  accident — one  of  our 
neighbor’s  little  ones  fell  in  the  open 
fireplace  and  burnt  itself  until  some 
of  its  toes  were  destroyed.  When  will 
people  learn  not  to  go  out  and  leave  little 
ones  unprotected  from  fire?  If  it  lives 
all  its  life  it  will  be  crippled  and  scarred 
through  thoughtlessness  of  others.  So 
many  ills  of  life  (are  caused  by  our  not 
thinking,  and  by  leaving  ourselves  and 
others  unguarded.  So  many  ills  of  the 
human  'body  are  caused  by  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  wilful  disobedience  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  'The  Creator  clothes  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  all  helpless-  things  to  withstand 
the  cold,  or  gives  them  the  instinct  to 
seek  shelter,  yet  one  can  see  girls  and 
women  too  out  in  zero  weather  with  silk 
stockings,  short  dresses,  bare  necks  and 
arms,  slippers  that  cover  the  toes.  Even 
our  young  girls,  many  of  them,  want 
and  insist  on  slippers  to  wade  the  snow 
and  mud,  whether  they  have  their  over¬ 
shoes  or  not.  That  style  for  Winter  may¬ 
be  all  right  in  the  city,  but  to  my  way 
of  thinking  it  is  as  unsuitable  for  muddy 
country  byways  as  furs  on  a  hot  Sum¬ 
mer  day.  What  is  style  anyway?  Re¬ 
cently  some  city  folks  attended  a  funeral 
service.  One  of  the  women  sported  a 
flower  on  the  left  lapel  of  her  new  coat. 
The  next  Sunday  night  at  the  Endeavor 
Society  I  counted  more  than  one  dozen 
flowers  of  one  kind  and  another  on  coat 
lapels  old  and  new,  and  I  could  but  won¬ 
der  if  there  would  have  been  that  number 
who  copied  a  deed  of  mercy  or  some  good 
example.  If  we  were  as  careful  to  keep 
the  inside  of  the  platter  presentable  for 
God’s  inspection  as  we  are  the  outside  for 
people  to  see  how  good  we’d  be! 

We  had  an  old-time  spelling  match 
recently  on  the  hill.  I  surely  en.ioy  them, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  not  missing 
a  single  word,  but  it  is  shameful  how  re¬ 
miss  our  young  folks  are  in  spelling ; 
eighth,  tenth  and  twelfth  grade  stu¬ 
dents  went  down  like  grass  before  a 
mowing  -machine,  and  two  of  us  old  wom¬ 
en  even  spelled  the  teacher  down.  One 
thing  in  our  favor  was  the  pronouncers 
could  not  give  out  real  hard  words,  but 
anyway  it  was-  an  enjoyable  affair,  and 
helped  to  pass  off  several  hours  of  a  long 
Winter  night,  and  I  notice  even  our 
school  miss  to  take  a  bit  more  interest 
in  spelling.  When  one  is  14,  it  hurts  for 
old  folks  (to  seem  a  bit  wiser  than  they. 
I’ve  learned  lots  trying  to  help  the  chil¬ 
dren.  At  the  present  Thelma  and  I  are 
in  decimals.  Sometimes  I  too  get  stalled 
because  I  never  attended  school  very 
long,  but  one  can  usually  find  the  pro¬ 
cess  very  simple,  and  thus  it  is  with  the 
problems  of  life,  they  look  to  be  harder 
than  they  really  are  if  we  tackle  them  in 
dead  earnest. 

The  past  three  weeks  have  been  crowd¬ 
ed;  the  hoped-for  Christmas  tree  was  a 
reality  through  the  kindness  of  distant 
friends,  who  sent  us  trimmings,  toys, 
dolls  and  candy.  Then  we  must  needs  get 
busy  and  train  the  children  for  Christ¬ 
mas  exercises,  because  one  wants  not 
only  to  impress  on  their  minds  what 
Christmas  stands  for,  but  that  they  must 
give  as  well  as  get.  Everyone  was  more 
than  willing  to  do  their  part,  and  when 
you  find  old  and  young  in  that  condition 
one  can  put  anything  over  the  top. 

We  ha'd  a  nice  snow  for  Christmas 
trimmings,  and  the  nicest  tree  we  ever 
yet  had;  every  child  remembered  with  a 
gift,  old  and  young  with  a  treat,  and 
to  those  .who  helped  I  am  truly  grateful. 

Tonight  we  step  out  of  the  old  year 
into  the  new;  tonight  -the  record  is  fin¬ 
ished  for  1(925  with  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
its  smiles  and  tears,  its  success  and  fail¬ 
ures.  And  our  hearts  well  up  in  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Father,  the  Giver  of  all  good 
gifts ;  as  we  think  of  how  little  .we  have 
done  to  deserve  so  many  gifts.  Surely  He 
is  all  of  love,  of  mercy,  of  compassion, 
and  then  again  when  we  think  of  how 
many  hours  we  have  wasted,  how  many 
deeds  of  kindness  we  have  left  undone, 
how  many  words  of  hope  we  have  left 
unspoken,  how  many  times  we  have 
frowned,  how  many  times  we  have  spok¬ 
en  unkindly  to  those  we  love  best,  we  real¬ 
ize  how  St.  Paul  felt  when  he  said  ‘  For 
the  good  that  I  would  I  -do  not :  .but  the 
evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.”  Or 
again  we  think  of  what  Jesus  says  when 
He  found  the  disciples  fast  asleep,  “the 
spirit  is  willing,  but  flesh  is  indeed  weak.” 
So  I  take  heart  anew  and  think  that: 

“God  holds  the  future  in  His  hands, 

And  every  heart  He  understands.” 

So  with  half  a  century  and  one  year 
behind  me — of  trials,  cares,  privations, 
of  untold  sorrows,  of  a  ceaseless  grind 
in  poverty’s  mill,  I  am  not  afraid ;  I  am 
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not  disgusted  with  life.  Times  I  get  blue, 
ofttimes  discouraged,  but  you  know  the 
weather  is  not  all  -sunshine,  neither  is 
the  surface  of  the  earth  all  smiling  val¬ 
leys,  but  thanks  be  to  'the  Creator  Who 
made  the  hills  and  the  lowlands  Who 
sends  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  I  am 
glad  of  the  joy  hnd  can  thank  Him  for 
the  pains  because  through  them  I  was 
taught  faith,  hope  and  courage  and  am 
yet  learning  the  lessons  of  patience  and 
love.  It’s  so  easy  to  love  those  who  love 
us,  but  sometimes  a  wee  bit  hard  to  love 
those  who  don’t. 

There  now,  I’ve  told  you  my  life’s 
history  in  a  very  few  words ;  no  doubt 
the  -portrait  would  pass  for  millions,  es¬ 
pecially  of  busy  mothers,  who  awake 
some  morning  and  find  the  home  nest  well 
nigh  empty.  We  have, been  in  the  habit  of 
working  for  others,  of  watching  out  for 
the  other  fellow ;  we  just  carry  on  for 
those  in  need  of  ’help  around  us,  and  keep 
so  busy  the  heartache  of  loneliness  never 
gets  fully  developed,  naked  feet,  bare  fin¬ 
gers,  thin-clad  shoulders,  appeal  to  us. 
We  love  all  children ;  because  our  own 
sons  are  far  -away  we  mother  other 
mother’s  <sons,  and  try  to  help  them  as 
we  would  that  others  would  help  our 
own.  So  with  hands  full  and  hearts  full 
we  gladly  greet  the  new  year  and  send 
hearty  New  Year’s  greeting  to  all  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  mrs.  p.  b.  p. 


Cranberry  Pudding  and  Pie 

Steamed  Cranberry  Pudding — 'One-half 
cup  butter,  one  cup  sugar,  three  eggs,  3% 
cups  flour,  1 V-2  tablespoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  y2  cup  milk,  iy2  cups  cranberries. 
Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually, 
and  eggs  welDbeaten.  Mix  and  sift  flour 
and  baking  powder  and  add  alternately 
with  milk  to  first  mixture.  Stir  in  ber¬ 
ries,  turn  into  buttered  molds.  Cover 
and  istcam  three  hours.  -Serve  with 
thin  cream,  sweetened  and  flavored  with 
nutmeg. 

Cranberry  Pie. — One  and  one-half  cups 
cranberries,  y  cup  water,  %  cup  sugar. 
Put  ingredients  in  saucepan  in  order 
given  and  cook  10  minutes.  Cool  and 
bake  in  one  crust  with  a  rim,  and  strips 
across  the  top.  MRS.  J.  w.  R. 


The  Useful  Cabbage 

Escalloped  Cabbage. — In  a  buttered 
baking  dish  spread  a  layer  of  bread-  or 
cracker  crumbs,  then  a  layer  of  finely 
sliced  cabbage.  Season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  butter,  alternate  with  crumbs  and 
cabbage  till  dish  is  full,  having  crumbs 
on  top.  Dot  with  small  bits  of  butter. 
Nearly  cover  with  milk  and  bake  till 
cabbage  is  tender. 

Cabbage  Creamed.  —  Put  finely  cut 
cabbage  on  to  cook  till  done  in  salted 
water,  drain  and  pour  on  milk.  When 
milk  begins  to  simmer  thicken  with  flour 
and  water,  add  a  bit  of  butter. 

Cabbage  Salad.  —  Put  the  desired 
amount  of  cabbage  through  the  coarse  or 
medium  knife  on  your  food  chopper,  also 
one  small  onion.  Season  with  a  very 
little  salt  and  mix  with  any  mayonnaise 
dressing.  A  bit  of  pimento  added  gives 
a  nicer  flavor  and  a  touch  of  color. 

Fried  Cabbage. — Info  a  hot  frying-pan 
put  a  generous  amount  of  shortening, 
then  fill  pan  .with  sliced  cabbage,  cover, 
season  with  salt,  and  let  fry  till  tender 
being  very  careful  to  stir  often,  as  _  it 
burns  so  -easily.  This  is  much  superior 
to  fried  onions  and  does  not  cause  any 
unpleasantness  as  do  onions  after  eat¬ 
ing.  MRS.  I,.  J.  F. 


Down  Quilt;  Reno¬ 
vating  Floors 

This  is  how  I  made  a  down  quilt  over 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  in  use  all  the  time 
when  needed ;  does  not  shed  down  yet.  I 
used  10  yards  of  yard-wide  blue  heavy 
silesia,  old-fashioned  dress  lining.  Close 
on  three  sides,  leaving  fourth  side  open. 
Stitch  same  three  sides  in  9  in.  ;  put  no 
down  in  this  wide  space.  Stitch  across 
every  6  in.,  making  12  or  13  long  pockets. 
Put  three  handfuls  of  down  in  each.  I 
used  3  lbs.  Stitch  across  ends  of  pockets, 
close  side.  Put  9-in.  protector  of  white 
across  top  to  take  off  and  wash.  Put  a 
strip  of  cloth  across  bottom  if  too  short 
to  stay  tucked  in  well.  Art  ticking  is 
too  stiff ;  silk,  if  heavy,  would  be  good, 
but  might  not  wear  as  well.  Truly  a  com¬ 
fortable. 

One  of  our  boys  complained  of  sleep¬ 
ing  cold  at  college.  I  made  one  similar 
for  him,  using  duck  feathers.  He  used 
it  over  or  under  or  around  as  weather 
indicated  best ;  it  would  pack  in  small 
space. 

I  am  looking  for  answers  to  inquiry 
about  floors.  Have  just  used  recipe  given 
in  some  paper  years  ago.  With  prices 
now:  y>  lb.  blue,  20c;  dissolve  in  pint  of 
water  ;  4  lbs.  yellow  ocher,  20c  ;  whiting,  2 
lbs.,  20c ;  4  quarts  water.  Save  out  some 
thick  as  putty,  fill  cracks,  leave  the  dirt  in 
fill  as  you  paint,  brush  over  smooth. 
Much  depends  on  work  before  cracks  dry. 
Second  coat  makes  darker ;  iy  quarts 
boiled  oil,  50c ;  1  pint  turpentine,  25c ; 
thin  ;  some  will  dry  faster.  Third  coat, 
2  quarts  floor  varnish,  $4.  Put  on  dark  red 
border,  a  stencil  in  black  looks  fine.  Floor 
15x15,  color  dull  yellow.  mrs.  h.  s.  e. 


Notes  from  Oklahoma 

We  have  found  some  very  pleasant 
friends  here  in  our  new  home  and  we 
feel  sad  at  the  thought  of  leaving  them 
to  return  ‘to  our  old  ‘home,  which  condi¬ 
tions  make  necessary  for  us  to  do  in  the 
near  future.  We  have  enjoyed  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  new  people,  the  visiting  of  the 
many  .small  downs,  .attending  the  thriving, 
old-fashioned  Sabbath  school  nearby,  and 
the  somewhat  carefree  life  which  we  have 
enjoyed  here  among  the  hills.  I  have 
climbed  the  rugged  hills  and  counted 
many  big  derricks  in  the  surrounding  oil 
fields.  I  have  had  opportunity  to  study 
the  lives  of  the  oil  worker’s  family,  ivlio 
draws  salaries  ranging  from  $100  to  $300 
per  month,  which  seem  great  as  compared 
with  the  sturdy  farmer  whose  daily  wage 
is  very  small,  yet  we  find  the  average 
farm  home  established  on  a  more  .sound 
basis  than  is  that  of  the  man  drawing  the 
bigger  salary.  Theirs  is  a  transient  life ; 
sometimes  they  are  transferred  to  new 
places  every  few  months,  which  makes 
it  very  hard  for  the  family  ;  their  school 
work  and  social  activities  are  disturbed 
by  frequent  changes.  However,  the 
world's  work  must  be  carried  on,  and 
each  of  us  must  do  the  task  which  Fate 
and  surrounding  conditions  set  before 
us. 

In  passing  about  the  country  we  see 
some  farmers  still  picking  cotton,  while, 
perhaps  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field 
a  -team  is  iseen  breaking  land  for  the  new 
crop,  and  one  still  sees  the  big  loads  of 
cotton  being  hauled  to  the  nearby  gin. 
These  sand  hills  produce  wonderful  crops 
of  cotton ;  sweet  potatoes  also  thrive,  and 
are  grown  in  quantity  by  some  of  the 
more  progressive  farmers.  Tulsa,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  rapid-growing  cit¬ 
ies  of  the  great  Southwest,  is  only  20 
miles  from  this  small  town,  and  furnishes 
a  most  excellent  market  for  edibles  of  all 
kinds  the  year  round.  Oil  has  made  Tul- 
s'a  County  very  wealthy,  and  has  turned 
many  small  villages  into  thriving  towns; 
has  advanced  the  price  of  farm  lands  to 
prices  ranging  from  $100  to  $500  _  per¬ 
il  ere  and,  although  much  oif  the  soil  is 
very  poor,  all  farm  crops  bring  good 
prices.  Much  of  the  country  is  rough 
and  mountainous  and  can  never  be  used 
(for  (agricultural  purposes,  but  some  of 
these  mountains  have  many  oil  wells  lo¬ 
cated  on  them,  and  are  proving  a  source 
of  wealth  to  their  owners. 

Oklahoma  has  a  tremendous  move 
under  way  to  obliterate  illiteracy 
among  her  population  and  thousands  of 
moonlight  schools  are  now  in  session  all 
over  the  State.  The  leading  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations,  chambers  of  commerce,  the 
churches,  etc.,  are  sponsoring  the  move¬ 
ment,  which  is  proving  of  untold  benefit 
to  the  adult  population  who  were  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  lack  school  advantages 
during  childhood. 

Our  Winter  has  been  a  very  mild  one, 
with  very  little  enow  and  only  a  few 
days  too  cold  for  outdoor  work  up  to  the 
present.  Stock  have  gone  through  the 
Winter  in  fine  shape,  and  most  farms 
have  a  supply  of  feedstuff  sufficient  tc 
carry  the  farm  stock  through  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  Winter  and  feed  the  work 
teams  during  crop  time.  Not  very  much 
wheat  was  seeded  last  Fall,  but  the  very 
favorable  weather  for  early  plowing 
means  that  much  land  will  be  seeded  to 
oats  this  Spring.  The  high  price  of  farm 
labor  makes  it  practicable  for  the  small 
farmer  to  grow  only  as  much  row  crops 
as  can  be  cultivated  with  home  labor, 
while  the  rest  of  bis  land  is  seeded  to 
oats,  hay,  or  used  for  pasture. 

MRS.  LILY  REED  YORK. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

What  a  week  of  gadding!  Monday.  I 
took  Cousin  Harvey  up  to  his  old  home 
to  get  some  harness;  took  Lula  to  the 
city,  on  same  jaunt,  to  help  her  select 
a  coat  and  hat.  It  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  do  so,  for  she  had  “shucked”  corn  day 
after  day  like  a  man,  and  richly  deserved 
them.  They  were  so  becoming  and  good, 
and  not  extravagant  in  price.  That  trip 
measured  58  miles.  Then  on  Tuesday,  _I 
brought  up  the  cabinet-maker  and  his 
wife  for  a  day’s  work  and  visiting.  It 
was  easier  to  bring  “Mahomet”  here  than 
to  move  the  “mountain”  (of  sofa)  down 
there  ;  36  more  miles  in  the  day.  And  a 
trip  to  town  today  brings  the  total  over 
a  hundred,  and  the  week  yet  young! 
Fortunately,  few  weeks  are  like  this. 
Tomorrow  the  Missionary  Society  has  a 
so-called  all-day  meeting,  which  merely 
means  a  co-operative  lunch  and  social 
time  before  the  regular  meeting.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  comfort-knottings  or 
sewing  bees,  then  people  are  expected  to 
go  early,  but  not  tomorrow.  Next  day 
there  is  a  club  meeting,  and  there  was 
a  library  board  meeting  last  night  that 
I  should  have  attended,  but  could  not 
manage  it.  I  gave  up  that  work  with 
regret  when  I  left  the  country,  nearly 
eight  years  ago,  and  have  just  been  re¬ 
appointed. 

The  old  sofa  waited  a  year  in  my 
house  for  its  renovation,  and  a  long  time 
elsewhere.  Even  now  it  is  not  finished, 
for  I  had  miscalculated  the  amount  of 
covering,  but  it  is  a  staple  pattern,  and  I 
can  get  more.  Such  a  time  as  I  had  se¬ 
lecting  it !  T  detest  haircloth,  velour 
didn’t  seem  to  go  with  anything  else  in 
the  house,  good  tapestry  cost  so  much, 


and  yards  and  yards  were  necessary  ;  be¬ 
sides,  a  decorator  told  me  that  it  wears 
“greasy  looking,”  and  showed  examples. 
For  a  wonder,  a  brocaded  denim  at  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  yard  proved  to  be  just  the  thing. 
With  blue-gray  ground  and  tiny  unob- 
strusive  figure  in  tan,  the  colors  of  it 
blend  perfectly  with  my  wall  paper,  and 
this  same  decorator  had  proved  its  wear¬ 
ing  qualities  in  his  own  home.  The  cab¬ 
inet-maker  took  off,  as  he  said,  “fifteen 
coats  of  varnish,”  and  tightened  up  the 
frame,  .while  I  covered  cushions;  and 
the  woodwork,  which  I  had  confidently 
proclaimed  as  mahogany  veneer,  turned 
out  to  be  walnut,  of  such  wonderful  color 
and  grain  as  I  had  never  seen  ! 

The  difference  in  manners  and  ideals 
between  modern  life  and  that  of  perhaps 
a  century  ago  is  illustrated  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  modern  davenport  and  this 
ancient  sofa,  or  between  easy  chairs. 
During  a  recent  visit,  I  sank  about  a  foot 
into  upholstery,  murmuring,  “If  I  had 
this  at  home  I’d  never  get  anything 
done !”  Now  the  old  chairs  and  sofas  are 
comfortable  (sometimes  1  but  never  lux¬ 
urious.  One  is  supposed  to  sit  decorously, 
not  loll  to  the  elbows.  If  one  were  really 
feeble  enough  to  require  a  soft  resting 
place,  one  went  to  bed — on  feathers,  of 
course.  Let  the  Jeremiahs  make  the  most 
of -this  national  demand  for  softness! 

Well,  I  have  done  what  would  have 
made  my  folks’  hair  stand  on  end !  I 
stayed  alone  in  the  house  for  six  months, 
and  nothing  got  me,  nor  even  scared  me. 
My  livestock  thrived,  and  so  did  I.  The 
pigs  went  on  the  market  the  day  they 
were  six  months  old — that  is,  the  oldest 
ones ;  the  rest  were  five  and  a  half 
months.  The  whole  bunch  averaged  204 
lbs.  The  neighbor  men  seemed  tremen¬ 
dously  proud  of  what  I  had  accomplished. 
Beginners’  luck,  probably,  in  their  free¬ 
dom  from  disease.  But  I  fed  them  de¬ 
votedly,  and  -they  never  missed  a  meal. 

I'd  stay  alone  indefinitely,  rather  than 
have  close  association  with  uncongenial 
people.  But  I  feel  myself  fortunate  in 
securing  these  relatives,  Cousins  Harvey 
and  Mary,  Catherine  (aged  5  years)  and 
Wilbur  (aged  6  months).  Johnny  is  al¬ 
ready  madly  in  love  with  Catherine,  and 
would  take  /up  his  residence  here  if  al¬ 
lowed.  I  must  admit  that  I  have  appre- 
efiiated  having  somebody  (else  to  tend 
the  stock  on  zero  nights  and  mornings  ' 
But  if  I  had  stayed  alone  in  Winter, 
there  would  have  been  less  stock.  As  it  is, 
another  Jersey  cow  and  her  calf  have 
moved  in,  and  now  I  have  bought  Bella’s 
young  daughter.  Toto,  the  bull-terrier 
pup,  has  developed  into  quite  a  watch 
dog,  without  any  special  training.  While 
still  an  irresponsible,  heedless  puppy  in 
many  ways,  she  demands  the  password  of 
anybody  who  stirs  about  the  house  at 
night.  A  Japanese  collie  pup  came  with 
the  new  folks.  She  barks  just  for  pas¬ 
time,  but  when  Toto  -barks,  all  hands 
go  to  see  why.  Toto  shares  her  kennel 
with  all  the  scats  and  skit  tens  (except 
the  dignified  and  exclusive  Suzanne)  and 
it  is  funny  to  see  .the  dog  nearly  sur¬ 
rounded  and  covered  with  fur  coats — 
with  live  cats  inside  them  ! 

It  is  snowing  as  I  finish  this,  with 
every  indication  of  a  blizzard.  I  have  to 
go  to  'town,  and  fear  that  I  need  some 
more  alcohol  in  “Henry’s”  circulation. 
It  is  good  for  the  machines,  but  not  for 
the  drivers!  The  day  of  the  closed  ear 
seems  as  far  distant  as  ever.  I  might 
as  well  have  got  one  in  the  first  place, 
if  I  had  only  known  it,  and  saved  the 
money  on  some  of  the  things  that  have 
since  seemed  necessary.  E.  M.  c. 


Everlasting  Biscuit  Dough 

Someone  asked  for  “everlasting  bread 
setting.”  Here  is  a  good  one.  My  sister- 
in-law,  who  gave  it  to  me,  said  it  should 
be  called  “never  lasting,”  as  it  was  so 
good : 

One  quart  of  sweet  milk,  scalded  and 
cooled,  one  cup  mashed  potatoes,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  melted  lard,  one  cup  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  dissolved  in  y2  cup  water, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  salt,  flour  to 
make  soft  sponge.  Let  rise  until  it  bub¬ 
bles.  Add  more  flour  to  make  stiff  dough. 
Knead  thoroughly  and  put  in  ice  box  for 
24  hours.  Take  out  amount  of  dough 
needed  for  your  biscuits.  Roll,  put  in 
pan  to  rise  one-half  hour.  Keep  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  cold  place  so  it  does  not 
freeze.  If  not  used  from  it  every  day 
work  it  down,  just  flouring  your  hands  to 
do  so.  No  more  flour.  M.  M. 


Overall  Economy 

I  make  men’s  overalls  for  $1.15  by  buy¬ 
ing  the  2S-in.  denim,  and  using  the  but¬ 
tons  on  worn-out  overalls.  Cut  out  a 
square  of  old  cloth  with  the  buttons, 
make  a  slit  just  large  enough  to  force 
the  button  through,  in  new  overalls,  and 
whip  on  the  underside  all  around  old 
goods.  Overall  pattern  was  only  10 
cents,  but  you  could  easily  get  a  pattern 
by  ripping  up  an  old  pair  of  overalls,  and 
a  spool  of  thread  will  be  needed  to  stitch 
them  twice.  They  are  easy  to  make. 

MARGARET  HATJSCHILD. 
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Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

MR.  W.  S.  DEWING,  President  Kalamazoo  Stove  Co, 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  your  new  F'REE  catalog.  I  am 
interested  in  □  ranges,  □  combination  ranges,  □  heating 
stoves,  □  gas  stoves,  □  oil  stoves.  □  furnaces,  □  kitchen, 
cabinets,  □  vacuum  cleaners,  □  bed  davenports,  □  cedar 
chests.  (Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested.) 


Address 


State 


!ronuim,| 


“I  will  save  Kalamazoo  customers 

$1,000,000  this  year.  I  invite 

you  to  share  in  this  great  — 

saving.  My  new  book, 

just  out,  tells  you 

all  about  it.”  11 


This  Book  Beats 
20  Big  Stores 

i  Save  ir  to  ^  at 
k  Factory  Prices 


tv.  S.  DEWING, 
President 


Here  i 

Our 

Policy 


You  can’t  get  the  quality,  the  variety  or  the  value  in 
twenty  big  stores  in  twenty  cities  that  you  will  find 
in  this  new  Kalamazoo  catalog.  575,000  satisfied 
,  Kalamazoo  customers  will  tell  you  that. 


30  Days  Trial 
575,000  Customers 
24-Hour  Shipments 
25  Years  in  Business 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Cash  or  Easy  Payments 
360  Days  Approval  Test 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Above  All  Else— QUAUTY 


This  catalog  is  the  guide  book  of  the  stove  and 
furnace  industry.  Every  home  should  have 
it.  Don't  under  any  circumstances  buy  a 
stove,  range  or  furnace  anywhere  until  you 
consult  it.  Over  200  styles  and  sizes — all 
k  of  the  finest  quality,  all  at  rock-bottom 

|k  factory  prices. 

^  New  Porcelain 

Enamel  Ranges 

W'  Hilk  Here  in  this  boon,  fully  illustrated 
msk  with  many  color  pages,  are  heating 
stoves ;  gas  stoves  ;  coal  and  wood 
,  Jfllk  ranges  in  black,  nickel,  delft  blue, 
and  pearl-gray  porcelain  enam- 
el ;  combination  gas  and  coal 
ranges  in  black,  nickel  and  por- 
celain  enamel :  furnaces — both  pipe 
and  one  register  type ;  oil  stoves  and 
household  goods.  Kalamazoo  specializes 
in  porcelain  enamel  ranges  of  lasting 
beauty.  Our  sales  on  these  ranges  in¬ 
creased  300%  last  year.  Illustrated  in 
colors.  Here,  too,  are  new  ideas,  new 
features,  new  improvements,  labor  saving 
advantages. 


Gas  Stoves  Only 


Good  Housekeeping 
\c0o  ®  Institute 

^SwfoeSEKffPING 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms 
30  Days  FREE  Trial 


down  ..  m 

v  Make  a  Triple  s 

Saving 

on  a  Kalamazoo  Furnace!  1 

1.  You  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price  of  the  furnace  itself. 

2.  You  make  a  big  saving  in  fuel  every  month. 

3.  You  save  the  cost  of  installation  because  Kalamazoo  FREE  plans  and 
FREE  service  eliminate  entirely  any  difficulties  of  installation. 

Use  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  furnace  for  30  days  FREE  trial  in  your  own 
home.  No  one  can  tell  you  what  a  stove  or  furnace  is  like  until  they  ac¬ 
tually  use  it  Convince  yourself.  Isn’t  that  fair?  Just  mail  the  coupon 

and  get  the  facts.  Thousands  of  users  iiave  put  up  their  furnaces  them¬ 
selves  in  a  few  hours’  time.  You  can,  too. 


It  explains  our  generous  credit  terms — some  as  low  as  down 

and  $3.00  monthly.  It  tells  about  our  30  days  FREE  trial  in  your 
home  and  360  days’  approval  test.  It  states  our  $100,000  bank  bond 
guarantee — the  strongest  ever  written.  If  you  are  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  in  every  respect,  we  will  refund  your  money  and  all  freight 
charges.  It  also  tells  how  we  give  you  24-hour  shipping  service 

575,000  Pleased  Customers 

You  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo-Direct- to- You  for  2a  years.  You 
have  seen  our  advertisements  before.  But  have  you  ever  answer¬ 
ed  one?  If  you  haven’t  cow  is  the  time  for  you  to  cut  out  this 
coupon  and  save  money  on  the  same  plan  that  575,000  Kalamazoo 
customers  know  is  right! 


AH  Kalamazoo  Gas  Stoves,  Combi¬ 
nation  Ranges  and  coal  and  wood 
Ranges  have  been  tested  and  approved 
by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 


Above  All  Else— Quality 


fidently  and  sincerely  believe 
es,  ranges  and  furnaces  than 
ier:  we  are  the  largest  stove, 
pany  in  the  world 
selling  direct  from 
factory  to  family. 

We  save  you  one-  /  jjL, 

third  to  one-lialf  be- 
cause  vv  e  cut 
straight  through  ex- 
pensive  selling  \ 

methods,  giving  you  \ 

the  lowest  factory  |  | 

price.  We  buy  raw  f 

materials  in  large  s  / 

quantities.  We  build 
in  large  quantities.  j  f  | 

We  sell  in  large  j  fi 

quantities.  Isn’t  it  j  '  Sp 

reasonable  then  tiiat  ,  ^ 

you  can  buy 
S better  quality  - 

IK— ;  at  lower  w  I 

prices  from  .a  k 

factory  whose  /  l.v 

whole  interest  JjMjf 

m  is  in  making  on-  • 
f  l.v  stoves,  ranges  /  Ji.- 
and  furnaces  than  — ill. 

you  can  anywhere 
else  ?  /  /if  jjj 


pdf  rtica,  N.  Y. 
Hlf  Gentlemen: 

The  furnace  we 
bought  vv  orks  fine. 
Tlie  coldest  day  i 
have  it  82  in  the 
house  when  it  is  10 
below  outside,  and  we 
do  tin’s  on  coal  at 
$5  40  a  ton.  Last  win¬ 
ter  all  we  burned  was 
6  tons  in  a  big  8-room 
house.  The  amount  we 
save  in  the  price  of 
coal  will  pav  for  it¬ 
self  in  a  few  years. 
„v,a?(l  better  than 

t-aI  .  b.v  buying  a 

Kalamazoo. 

Yours  truly, 
Wesley  J.  Hanns, 
R-  D.  No.  2. 


BAKEASY 


iy  Furnaces 


Combination  Ranges' 

$598°  up 


Mali 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mlrs, 

161  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 


C  t.  £  A  N 

out 

^AZOC  tfINO 


.Vi OU&MAZhS-'O 

3'oyi  <o  ij 
K."  a'-'azc.o  Jr: 


Direct  to  You 


. — -7- 

1 
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Feeding  lin¬ 
seed  meal  to 
both  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  has  often  shown  a 
profit  of  100%. 


Feeding  Linseed  Meal 

MUST  BE 

PROFITABLE 

When  It  Is  Used  In  Quantities  Vary¬ 
ing  up  to  50%  of  Grain  Rations  Used 
by  Successful  Feeders  Everywhere 

Pabst  Holstein  Farms  Sometimes 
Use  50  Per  Cent 

Mr.  B.  L.  Cramton,  Mgr.  Pabst  Holstein  Farms, 

Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  writes: 

“My  opinion  of  linseed  meal  in  test  ration  and  fitting 
ration  can  be  expressed  in  a  very  few  words:  'We 
cannot  get  along  without  it.’ 

“When  we  were  strong  after  7'day  records,  we  fed 
linseed  meal,  increasing  the  amount  in  the  ration  grad' 
ually  daily  up  to  a  point  at  times  when  they  would  be 
getting  50%  linseed  meal  in  a  grain  ration.” 

Swift’s  Head  Cattle  Buyer  Recommends 
3  to  5  Pounds  Per  Head  Daily 

Mr.  Fred  Stemm,  head  cattle  buyer  of  Swift  8C 
Co.,  says: 

“From  actual  experience  I  have  found  linseed  meal 
to  be  a  profitable  investment  in  feeding  all  kinds  of 
cattle  from  poor  quality  cows  to  best  grade  of  steers. 

I  also  found  that  it  pays  to  feed  over  the  entire  period 
starting  with  a  pound  or  two  and  gradually  increasing 
to  a  full  feed  of  3  to  5  pounds,  according  to  age  and 
weight,  during  the  last  sixty  or  ninety  days.” 

Doran  Brothers,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Hog 
Growers,  Used  10  Pounds  Linseed  Meal 
to  a  Bushel  of  Ground  Oats 

This  ration,  they  say,  makes  a  rich  slop.  They 
state  further: 

“We  give  yearlings  one  pound  per  day  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  feed  and  the  last  60  days  increase  the 
amount  to  three  pounds  per  day.” 

They  estimated  that  last  year  linseed  meal  was  worth 
$75.00  per  ton  in  feeding  hogs. 

Let  us  show  you  how  others  have  made  10%  to  100% 
on  their  investment  on  Linseed  Meal.  Send  the 
coupon  below.  Get  these  booklets — and  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others. 


For  hog, 
feeding  lin¬ 
seed  meal  proved  worth  $85.00 
per  ton  in  certain  Wisconsin 
station  rations. 


f  ,  lW1V£>. 

“T j\jebraslca  exper¬ 
iments  showed 
linseed  meal  to 
be  worth  $13.00  per  ton  more 
than  its  cost  in  sheep  feeding. 


Poultry  specialists  have  found 
linseed  meal  especially  valuable 
at  moulting  time. 


COUPON 

Linseed  Crushers  Meal  Advertising  Committee  Dipt.  J-2  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

PI  ease  send  me  without  obligation  either  or  both  of  the  boo\s  1  have  checked,  with  an  “X"  below: 

□  Booklet  “Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as  told  _ 

by  Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and  Dairymen.” 

□  Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Linseed 

Meal,”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author  with  Town. 

W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Recognized  Authority  on 
Stock  Feeding — “Feeds  and  Feeding.” 


•  •  ••  •  «>i  •  •••  • 


I  •  •  •  •  *■»  •  4 


R.  F.  D.. 


.State. 


Feed 


Costs  Little.  Earns  Much 


BMEAL 


r  Feed  B  B (BULL  BRAND) Dairy  > 


and  Poultry  Feeds  and  make 
your  cows  and  chickens  produce 
more.  Ask  for  samples  and  de¬ 
scriptive  booklets. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  _N.  Y. 


UIIIUC9.  VjliaiMUUi  VI  VVIIMMVI  VV  -  * 

L  Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  J 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


PRODUCE  MORE 


S1L° 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 
Write  for  Winter  Price  and  Discount.  Save  Money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


|  LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  | 

Bovine  Tuberculosis  in 
Oregon 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  is  receiving  many  let¬ 
ters  about  the  campaign  to  eradicate 
tuberculosis.  They  come  from  every¬ 
where.  Some  who  write  arc  ardent  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  plan  of  cow-testing  and 
destruction.  Others  are  violently  op¬ 
posed  to  the  prevailing  plans.  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  is  after  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Wie  want  the  fullest  discussion,  and  we 
mean  to  have  every  angle  of  the  case 
brought  out.  For  that  reason  we  give 
■the  following  discussion  of  the  Oregon 
situation — by  an  old  friend  of  many 
years  standing.] 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Hoping  that  it  will  not  be  pre¬ 
sumption  for  me,  just  a  common  small 
farmer,  to  give  some  facts  and  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  my  belief  and  action  in  the 
matter,  I  am  writing  this.  First  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  no 
right  to  subject  myself,  family  or  patrons 
and  the  general  public  to  the  danger  of 
becoming  infected,  at  least,  until  it  is 
settled  beyond  question  that  the  disease 
is  not  communicated  from  bovines  to 
humans  or  humans  to  bovine,  which  M. 
B.  D.  admits  lias  not  been  decided. 

Second,  I  have  no  right  to  keep  in  my 
herd  an  animal  that  endangers  not  only 
my  herd  but  that  of  the  herds  in  my 
neighborhood  and  perhaps  greater  dis¬ 
tances  at  least  until  it  is  known  more 
fully  just  how  it  is  communicated  from 
one  animal  to  another  or  one  herd  to  an¬ 
other.  This  much  we  know :  some  dis¬ 
eases  are  communicated  by  insects,  on 
the  shoes  and  clothing,  and  by  rats,  dogs 
and  cats,  and  perhaps  by  wind  and 
flowing  streams.  In  my  own  case  I  will 
not  purchase  a  cow  unless  she  lias  passed 
the  tuberculin  test,  or  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  animal  must  pass  the 
test,  or  I  can  return  the  animal  and  get 
my  money  hack. 

Now  as  to  what  Oregon  is  doing  in 
the  matter  of  stamping  out  the  disease, 
and  some  of  her  laws,  first.  It  is  un¬ 
lawful  for  a  person  to  sell  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  any  animal  that  has  not  passed  the 
test.  This  with  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  persons  who  buy  at  private 
sale,  demanding  it  and  almost  all  drov¬ 
ers  buying  for  slaughter  doing  the  same, 
prevents  the  animals  themselves  from 
carrying  the  disease.  Up  to  the  present 
year  most  of  the  dairy  and  many  of  the 
family  cows  have  been  tested  at  a  cost 
of  $2.50  or  more  for  each  animal,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  in  the  herd  and 
the  distance  the  tester  must  go. 

Now  for  the  results  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  W.  B.  Coon,  inspector  for 
this  half  of  the  county,  hut  embraces 
the  whole  county.  The  full  returns  are 
not  in  for  the  year.  Total  number  test¬ 
ed,  approximately  16,000;  number  that 
reacted,  118,  or  less  than  one  in  100.  In 
answer  to  my  question  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  a  cow  that 
passed  the  test  today  to  react  within 
three  months,  he  said  yes,  that  it  would 
be  possible  in  80  days. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how 
the  work  is  done.  The  residents  in  a 
certain  community  or  a  rural  route  are 
notified  to  have  their  herds  ready  for 
inspection  on  a  certain  day,  and  with 
the  method  where  the  test  is  made  by  in¬ 
serting  the  serum  under  the  skin  it  takes 
but  a  few  minutes  to  do  the  work,  and 
less  than  that  to  make  the  examination 
three  days  later.  Under  the  State  law 
the  inspector  is  required  to  see  that  the 
animal  is  disposed  of. 

That  your  readers  may  know  what 
this  law  is  I  give  its  main  features : 

1.  It  is  a  special  act  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  applies  to  this  county  only. 
Other  counties  have  it. 

2.  The  inspectors  receive  a  per  diem 
of  not  to  exceed  $10  per  day  for  time 
actually  given  to  the  work  and  traveling 
expenses.  This  is  paid  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  county  as  other  county  of¬ 
ficers  are  paid. 

3.  Inspectors  must  he  competent  and 
qualified  graduates  of  a  recognized  vet¬ 
erinary  college,  with  a  course  of  not  less 
than  three  years,  and  six  month  to  the 
year. 


THE  winter  lay-off  softens 
horses-makes  them  easy 

preyforstrains, bruises  and  minorail- 
ments.  That’s  why  it’s  important  to 
keep  Gombault’s  Caustio  Balsam  on 
your  shelf — ready  for  instantuse.  For 
over  41  years  it  has  been  famous  as  a 
remedy  for  Sprains,  Spavin,  Splint, 
Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Fistula,  Thor- 
oughpin,  Shoe  Boils,  Poll  Evil,  Wire 
Cuts  and  Museular  Inflammation. 

Apply  it  yourself.  Just  follow  direc¬ 
tions  that  come  with  bottle.  Much 
better  thanfiringand  doesn’t  discolor 
the  hair  or  leave  the  slightest  scar. 

Don’t  let  your  horse*  suffer  from  something 
you  can  cure  yourself.  Buy  Gombault’s 
Caustic  Balsam  today.  $2.00  at  all  druggists, 
or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price.  The 
Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAVLTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


FREE  —  New  Book 
^  tells  how 

to  keep  your  horses  work¬ 
ing —  how  to  treat  them 
when  they ’re  lame  or  sick. 

Don’t  let  a  lame  or  sick 
horse  hold  you  back!  Get 
your  work  done  on  time 
this  spring.  Our  new 
FREE  “Save-The-Horse” 
i  Book  shows  how  to  find 
the  trouble  and  gives  cor¬ 
rect,  humane  treatment. 
Tells  how  serious  cases  all  over  the  world 
have  been  successfully  treated  with  “Save- 
The-Horse”  Remedies— guaranteed  to  do 
the  work  or  money  refunded.  Your  horses 
are  costing  you  money — be  sure  you  keep 
them  working.  Our  book  tells  how.  It’s 
freer  Write  today!!  Ask  for  any  veteri¬ 
nary  advice  and  sample  of  guarantee. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Color  Your  Butter 


“  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
pears  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot- 
fles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 


p  „l _ 


tefore  you  buya  new  set  of  harness* 

irany  repair  partssend  for  Knight's  VLi  —  ...  , 

ig  dirert-from-factory  catalog,  showing  15styleso[  harness 
-on,  *42.95  to  *91.50.  Best  leather,  finest  workmanship, 
jwest  prices.  This  FREE  catalog  also  shows  wonderful 
argains  in  men's  shoes  and  work  clothes.  Write  today. 
NIGHT  MERCHANDISE  CO.,  OEPT.  Bh  HOMOE  WIL 


Steel  Wheels 

Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  COST 


figuring  years  of  service, 
any  wagon  good  as  new.  _ 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 


Make 

low  less 


C  tl  Dl  D  C  Reduced  prices  Catalog  free. 
Cmnni.Mfg.Co.,  Box  296  Quincy.lll. 


New 


Kill  Ratsw., 


In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  sate.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effeots.  It  is  called  Danyss  Virus. 

^  __  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

FfAP  R  nO  K  mice,  t  e  1 1 1  n  g  about  V  IR  U  S 
'  *  and  hew  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Lid.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 
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4.  A  fee  of  35  cents  per  head  is  paid 
which  is  reported  to  the  county  court  anc 
is  entered  on  the  tax  roll  and  collected 
at  the  time  the  taxes  are  collected  anc 
that  charges  shall  become  a  lien  on  the 
herd  and  the  sale  of  such  part  of  it  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  pay  for  the  testing. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  inspector 
shall  deliver  a  certificate  of  health  to 
the  owner  within  10  days. 

Section  8  provides  for  the  collection 
of  said  liens  mentioned  in  Section  7. 

Section  9  provides  that  the  inspection 
shall  commence  within  30  days  of  en¬ 
actment  of  the  law  and  shall  be  made 
annually  thereafter  and  every  animal, 
over  six  months  old  shall  be  inspected. 

Section  10  gives  authority  to  the  in¬ 
spector  to  enter  premises  where  any 
animal  or  carcass  is;  and  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  owner  to  render  all  needed 
assistance. 

Section  11  provides  for  bond  by  in¬ 
spectors  in  the  sum  of  $2,500  for  faithful 
performance. 

Section  12  provides  for  punishment  of 
anyone  who  interferes  with  the  work  of 
the  inspector  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
eix  months  or  both. 

Section  13  provides  that  this  act  shall 
not  repeal  any  existing  laws  but  supple¬ 
mental  thereto  and  only  for  the  county 
of  Washington. 

Tilamook  County,  where  a  similar  law 
has  been  in  effect  three  years,  has  a 
lower  percentage  of  reactors  than  this 
county.  Mr.  Coon  said  he  doubted  if 
tuberculosis  could  be  wholly  eradicated 
and  that  Tillamook  County  had  about 
reached  the  limit.  s.  t.  walker. 

Oregon. 


TTUfJb  i/u  Com  C£ta,i\ 


Carlton  B.  Noyes’  Edgewater  Farm,  Waterloo,  Nebraska 


Mr,  Noyes  says  s 

“We  are  having  good  success 
with  our  four  double  unit  mUkm 
ers.  Two  men  are  milking  eighty 
cows,  producing  certified  milk.” 


These  Two  Men  Milk  Eighty  Cows 
—  Producing  Certified  Milk  t 


This  achievement,  while  remarkable,  is  typi¬ 
cal  of  Burrell  results  wherever  Burrell  ma¬ 
chines  are  used.  On  Mr.  Noyes’  Edge  water  Farm,  Bur¬ 
rell  equipment  is  being  used  throughout— Burrell 
Milkers  and  a  Burrell-Simplex  Spray  Vat,  co-ordinat- 
lng  perfectly  in  the  production  of  certified  milk  at 
low  cost.  And  two  men  milk  the  80  cows ! 

Just  as  we  know  “the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating”,  we  find  that  “the  proof  of  a 
milking  machine  is  in  its  performance”.  And  achieve¬ 


ment  following  achievement— clean,  economical  milk 
production  in  large  dairies  and  in  small  dairies — is 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Burrell  Milker. 

The  reputation  of  the  Burrell  Milker  is  built 
on  performance,  and  performance  alone — an 
unparalleled  record  of  satisfactory  results  on  practically 
every  type  of  dairy  farm,  and  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  And  despite  superior  quality — despite  vastly 
superior  performance — the  Burrell  Milker,  installed , 
seldom  costs  more  than  inferior  machines,  installed. 


Feed  for  Freshening  Heifer 

Would  you  advise  me  how  to  feed  my 
heifer?  Her  dam  was  a  pure  Jersey,  her 
Eire  a  Holstein.  This  heifer  will  be  fresh 
the  end  of  April.  I  have  been  feeding  her 
a  little  grain  ever  since  she  could  eat, 
am  giving  her  about  two  <its.  of  bran 
mixed  with  a  little  cow  feed  ;  outside  of 
that  she  only  gets  mixed  hay.  I  cannot 
get  any  be,et  pulp  or  anything  like  that 
around  here.  In  Summer  she  has  very 
good  pasture  and  she  seems  to  be  in  a 
very  good  condition.  Some  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  tell  me  I  ought  not  to  feed  her  any 
grain,  as  that  would  make  the  calf  too 
large.  It  seems  to  me  hay  would  hardly  be 
enough.  e.  H. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

You  are  doing  well  to  give  this  heifer 
grain  with  her  mixed  hay,  and  she  should 
have  enough  to  bring  her  up  to  the  fresh¬ 
ening  period  in  good  plump  condition. 
Your  grain  mixture  is  all  right,  bran, 
middlings,  ground  oats  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  cornmeal  being  all  good  feeds 
to  use  in  connection  with  your  prepared 
feed.  The  bran  is  particularly  good,  as 
it  furnishes  the  mineral  matter  needed  by 
the  developing  calf,  as  well  as  feeding 
the  heifer.  There  is  a  possibility,  of 
course,  of  trouble  at  time  of  calving,  but 
this  will  not  be  avoided  by  underfeeding 
the  heifer,  as  the  calf  will  then  develop 
at  her  expense.  It  may  be  well  to  give 
little  grain  for  a  few  days  before  calving 
is  expected  and,  immediately  before,  to 
give  a  warm  bran  mash  as  a  laxative. 
After  calving,  the  grain  ration  should  be 
reduced,  bringing  it  up  to  full  quantity 
gradually  over  a  week’s  time.  M.  b.  n. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
6tops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind — an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
•trains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write..  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AYRSHIRES 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  f06ntu&  ^ 

breeding.  Nicely  marked.  Accredited  herd. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y, 


HORSES 


BELGIANS-Colts  Registered  and  Grade 

3  to  3  yrs.  old.  Also  some  well  broken  registered  mares, 
with  foal,  by  Echodale  Farceur. 

Ash  Grove  Farms  Saratoga  Springs,  N  Y, 


Send  for  These  Valuable  Free  Books 

One  tells  about  the  Burrell  Milking  Machine  and  the  other  about  the  Burrell- 
implex  Cream  Separator.  You  should  have  both,  even  though  you  are  not  goin»to 
buy  either  a  milker  or  a  separator  just  now.  If  you  ever  want  a  milker  of  which  you 

c  i  Ml*tS  ^  C<m,s,£kan”,  or  a  separator  of  which  you  can  say,  “It  Skims 
the  Milk  Clean  —then  you  11  be  glad  you  sent  for  these  catalogs.  Don’t  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that,  because  Burrell  machines  are  so  superior,  they  cost  a  lot  more. 
I  hey  do  not.  Invest  two  cents  in  being  right,  and  send  for  these  catalogs  today. 


D.H.  BUrrell  &  Co. Inc. 


20  Albany  St. 


Little  Falls,  New  York 


trade  mark  rkg.  u.  s.  pat.  off. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


GUERNSEYS 


3 


PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

May  Rose  Blood  on  both  sides  through  Lang- 
water  Stars  and  Stripes,  Royal  Master  and 
Master  Fred— A.  R.  records  up  to  950  lbs.  Fat. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
Mills,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FARMS.  !2  S.  ISA  si.,  rkj|...  p. 


For  Sale  Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds  and  have  recently  passed 
the  Serological  Test  for  Infectious  Abortion.  Nearby 
springers,  fresh  cows,  open  and  bred  heifers  Young 
pure  bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn 


LONICERA  GUERNSEYS 

Accredited  Herd.  May  Rose  blood  thru  Langwater 
Valiant  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Bull  calves  from  A.  R. 
cows  at  bargain  prices. 

LONICERA  FARMS  Douglassville,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


or  Sale-Farmers,  Use  a  Purebred  GuernseyBull 

to  increase  the  test  of  your  herd;  we  offer  several 
extra  nice  calves  at  attractive  prices.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  HOMESTEAD  FARMS  Box  84  Honesdale,  Pa. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves  f,omto 

Dams.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS 


$200.  Several 

dvane< 

Katonah,  New  York 


Guernsey  Heifers  NoS.inn 

moderate.  Thatch  Meadow  Farm, 


Registered.  Federal  tested  herd 
No  assio  3,'ine  pedigrees.  Prices 
St.  Janies,  I,.  1..  N.Y. 


DOGS 

GUARDIAN  AIREDALES 

Three  outstanding  seven-months-old  pups  for  sale.  Fe¬ 
male,  $80.  Males.  $85  and  $50,  The  pick  of  a  litter, 
each  individual  is  rignt  in  every  way.  Pedigreed  and  re¬ 
gistered.  Address  P.  BRANDRETH,  White  Birches,  Bethel,  Cenn. 

iLireda-le  I3 ups 

To  make  room  will  sell  a  few  6-mos.-old  females  at 
87.50  each.  Are  from  registered  stock  at  half 
price.  H.  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Airorloloe  Allages.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  See  before  you  pay- 
AIIGUalBS  Shady  Side  Farms  Madison,  N.Y. 

tjrprlola  Pune  One  pedigreed.  $5  each. 

All  GUdlB  rU|J5  John  Eckert,  Pine  St.,Ea«t  Morirhe«,X.T. 

FOR  SALE — Airedale  Pups.  Cheap.  Ped.  Eligible  in 

1  A.  K.  C.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Hubbard,  R.  3, Oswego,  N.Y. 

Mala  fnllia  2yrs-l  sableand  white;  good  cow 
lTlCllC  UU111C  and  farm  dog;  no  faults;  first 
$25.  Collie  pups;  beauties;  sable 

and  white;  males,  $6.  OSCAR  RILEY ,  Franklin,  Vermont 

Scotch  GOLLIE-Welsh  Shepherd  Pups 

Nature  born  heelers.  85  up.  Ship  C.  O.  1).  any¬ 
where,  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.Y. 

Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

ty.  Registered.  HO  WHEN  0OI.L1K  FARM  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Bedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Kox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  ttrove  City,  Pa. 

FEMALE  FOXHOUND  6  ’MSRftKft"-' 

Extra  good  starter,  stayer,  excellent  voice.  This  is 
my  personal  dog;  never  owned  better;  First  8100. 
Female  pups  from  above,  8  mos.  old.  2  foxes  with 
her  past  year.  A  good  one.  840.  Male  one  year, 
started  on  fox,  24  in.  ears,  good  voice,  825. 

O.  H.'RIITEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

Fnv  hound  Female,  3yrs.,  W.  B.  and  lan,  trained,  $80. 
IUA  nUutlU  e.  V,  Donnelly  Boiling  Springs,  Pa. 

“  INVESTIGATE  ’’—but  shepherds  with  herding  instinct. 
Remem  benny  English  or  Welsh  Shepherds  are  vaccinated 
—distemper  proof,  which  promotes  health  and  beauty. 
Reduced  prices.  Buy  now.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marelhon,  N.  r. 

Beautiful  Shepherd  PUPPIES 

810  each.  GEO.  RAUCH  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

The  very  best  breeding. 
Accredited  h  e  r  d.  Write 
for  information.  OTTO  W.  POST.  Ensenore,  N.Y. 


juemsey  Heifers  For  Sale 


S  P  A  N  I  E  L  S— Cockers  and  Springers 

Grown  dogs  and  puppies,  $25  up.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
Write  wants.  TOUTS  WEST  Oceanport,  N.  J. 

For  Sale — Scotch  Collie  1’uppfea,  $5 and  $12.  Address 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Lewis  A.  F.  D.  No  .5  Oswego,  N.Y, 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Y orkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  #6,  and  8  to  9  wks.  old,  86.50. 
40  Chesters,  Purebreds,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  #7 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your 
Depot.  If  not  satisfactory  return  at  my  expense. 
All  pigs  U.  O.  D.  Tel.— Wob.  1415. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Bred  gilts  and  sows.  Fall  pigs  for  breeders  and  serviee 
boars.  Good  show  record.  IUCHAKI>  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

CHESTER  "WHITES 

Pall  pigs.  National  Champion  blood  lines.  Shipped 
on  approval.  CLOUDLANO  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

k  IIP  O  Q  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
^  ^  **  ^  ^  ^  lng.  All  ages  for  sale, 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrifleld,  N.  Y- 


Brigadier  Durocs  !"'",ne-r-an^  Fa,1-eigs  for  sale--- 


1  Allen  H.  Post,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Durocs-Sows 


Fall  Pigs. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.O.Box  15  Bradford, N.T* 


Choice  Young  Registered  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

weighing  around  100  lbs.  each,  at  $25.  Choice  250-lb.  bred 
gilts.  $60.  Order  direct.  Guaranteed  satisfactory. 
STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Delaware 

I  7.  MISCELLANEOUS  Iv  1 


FERRETS  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
i  bunk  i  d  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Ynumr  lorcauRnll  Pedigreed.  From  a  noted  herd  in 
IUUIIgJer&ey  DUII  New  Hampshire.  Will  sell  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  SCPT.  Mlt.MUNK  ESTATE,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  x40f  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins.  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  lieu  jam  in,  Barre,  Vermont 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED,  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully.  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 
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Using  Your 
Homegrown  Feeds 

EVERY  good  dairyman  knows  that  his 
homegrown  corn,  barley  or  oats  is  wasted 
if  fed  without  a  supplementary  protein  feed. 

Your  homegrown  feeds  are  economical  only 
if  they  are  used  as  the  major  part  of  a  ration 
that  is  properly  balanced  with  a  good  protein 
feed.  Corn,  oats  and  barley  are  not  economi¬ 
cal  if  fed  straight,  because  they  do  not  carry 
the  necessary  protein  for  a  milk-producing 
ration . Do  you  know  that 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal, 

included  in  moderate  quantity  with  your 
homegrown  grains,  bran  and  a  little  oilmeal, 
makes  a  real  milk-producing  ration  that  will 
fill  the  milk  pails  and  keep  your  cows  in  good 
health  until  you  turn  them  on  pasture  next 
Spring? 

Ask  for  our  large  ration  card,  suitable  for  hanging 
in  your  barn.  It  tells  the  best  ways  to  feed  Diamond 
with  homegrown  grains  and  various  kinds  of  hay. 


IN  EVER  Y 

LIVE  DEALER'S  STOCK 
AND 

EVERY  GOOD 
DAIRY  RATION 


Ration  Service  Dept. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company 

17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 

Also  Mfg.  BUFFALO  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 


FRYE'S 

Cattle  Cards 

have  STRONG  HANDLES 
and  FIRM  TEETH  which 
will  give  you  lasting  service; 

Our  name  on  every  card. 

M%.  by  EB.FRYE  &.SON,  Wilton, NH.  ^ 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Pay  for  a  Harder  Out  of 
Your  Milk  Checks 

A  silo  is  almost  as  necessary  as  a  milk  pail  on  the 
dairy  farm.  And  if  you  have  one  silo,  you  probably 
need  another  — for  summer  feeding  and  reserve. 
Shrewd  feeders  are  using  less  grain  and  more  silage 
— they  find  it  pays  better  under  present  conditions. 

You  can’t  control  the  price  of  milk  but  you  can 
largely  control  your  feeding  costs.  A  Harder  Silo 
will  help  you  show  a  profit  and  you  can  pay  for  it 
mostly  out  of  your  milk  checks. 

It’s  made  of  the  best  Spruce  or  Oregon  Fir,  cut 
with  beveled  edges  and  square^  tongues  and  grooves 
to  make  a  perfect  fit.  Then  it  is  doweled  and  sealed 
to  make  it  rigid  and  air-tight.  Goes  together  so 
easily  no  skilled  labor  is  needed  to  put  it  up.  And 
once  up,  you  have  the  best  silo  in  the  community  — 
with  the  patented  Harder-Victor  Front. 

Write  for  our  easy-payment  plan  and  free  book,  “Saving  with 
Silos.”  Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  feed  bills,  increase 
your  milk  flow  and  add  extra  dollars  to  your  bank  account. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Ration  with  Corn  and  Oats 


Would  you  kindly  balance  a  ration  for 
my  Holsteins?  I  have  my  own  corn  and 
oats,  and  would  like  to  take  100  lbs. 
each  of  bran,  oilmeal  (old  process)  and 
gluten,  and  add  corn  and  oats  to  bal¬ 
ance.  a.  J.  E. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

With  good  mixed  hay  and  cornstalks 
for  roughage  and  a  generous  amount  of 
corn  and  oats  to  serve  as  a  base  for  a 
dairy  ration,  the  following  combination 
of  ingredients  is  proposed :  Gluten  feed, 
250  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  200  lbs. ;  wheat 
bran,  150  lbs. ;  ground  corn  and  oats, 
equal  parts,  500  lbs. 

This  will  make  a  20  per  cent  mixture 
which  is  suitable  for  cows  of  average 
production.  Tt  might  be  well  to  try  out 
the  addition  of  100  lbs.  of  gluten  meal 
to  this  mixture,  which  would  work  satis¬ 
factorily  in  case  the  cows  are  high  pro¬ 
ducers,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
roughage  available  is  not  a  legume.  If 
the  corn  and  cobmeal  is  used,  the  ration 
will  have  sufficient  bulk  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  wheat  bran,  otherwise  it 
should  be  included  in  the  combination. 


Using’  Corn  and  Cob  Meal 

Gan  you  give  me  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  contained  in  100  lbs.  corn  and  cob- 
meal?  A^lso  100  lbs.  ground  oats?  I 
want  to  mix  a  dairy  feed  to  contain  from 
20  to  24  per  cent.  How  would  this  one 
be?  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  450  lbs.  corn 
and  cobmeal,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
200  lbs.  oilmeal,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal, 
200  lbs.  distiller  grains,  200  lbs.  bran. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  «T.  F.  c.  c. 

The  average  amount  of  protein  contri¬ 
buted  by  corn  and  cobmeal  is  Sy£  per 
cent  as  compared  with  12.4  per  cent  for 
ground  oats.  Usually  there  is  more 
variation  in  the  quality  of  oats  than  is 
commonly  found  in  corn,  although  much 
of  the  corn  on  the  market  this  year  has 
a  very  high  moisture  content  and  takes 
a  correspondingly  lower  grade. 

The  combination  that  you  have  pro¬ 
posed  is  an  excellent  one  and  you  are 
fortunate  if  you  can  secure  the  distiller’s 
grains  and  the  high  o.uality  of  protein 
carriers  suggested.  As  we  figure  it  this 
combination  will  yield  about  2:5  per  cent 
of  crude  protein  which  is  ample  for  cows 
of  average  production.  With  silage  and 
Alfalfa  hay  this  grain  ration  would  pro¬ 
duce  economic  results.  There  would  be 
some  advantage  in  replacing  some  of  the 
corn  and  cobmeal  with  oats,  particularly 
at  the  present  levels.  Of  course  you  have 
your  own  corn  which  could  be  converted 
into  corn  and  cobmeal.  The  distiller’s 
grains  which  are  available  nowadays  of 
course  do  not  compare  with  the  distil¬ 
ler’s  grains  of  old,  and  I  should  want  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  not  vinegar 
grains  or  the  by-product  from  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  yeast.  f.  c.  m. 


Feeding  Soy  Beans 

Will  you  give  me  information  on  the 
Soy  bean?  If  the  Soy  bean  bay  is  run 
through  the  feed  grinder  will  it  make 
part  of  the  grain  l’ation?  What  feed 
would  mix  with  Soy  beans  to  make  a 
balanced  ration  with  mixed  hay  and  good 
corn  silage?  A.  A.  T. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Very  little,  if  anything,  would  be 
gained  by  grinding  Soy-bean  bay.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  end  product  could  not  take 
the  place  of  a  concentrate  in  a  ration 
for  dairy  cows.  Irrespective  of  whether 
roughage  is  fed  ground  or  entire  it  still 
remains  a  roughage.  Soy  beans  as  a  crop 
are  gaining  tremendously  in  importance 
because  they  are  legumes,  because  they 
add  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  and  because 
they  are  not  affected  by  toxic  properties 
of  the  soil  which  seem  to  halt  growth  and 
development  of  certain  crops  where 
proper  rotation  is  not  practiced. 

In  sections  of  Illinois  and  throughout 
the  corn  belt,  the  cultivation  of  Soy 
beans  is  greatly  increasing,  but  obviously 
this  crop  will  not  replace  corn,  oats  or 
the  other  standard  products  of  corn  belt 
farms.  This  is  because  the  yield  per  acre 
is  relatively  small,  the  growing  season 


Year  after  year  the  Unadilla  has 
been  piling  up  silo  satisfaction 
for  its  purchasers. 

Year  after  year  Unadilla  own¬ 
ers  have  found  that  they  have 
perfect  silage,  made  and  kept  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost — 


that  the  air  tight  doors  conserve 
all  the  valuable  juices — 
that  the  silo  itself  is  strong, 
durable,  well  built— 


that  above  all  the  Unadilla  is 
SAFE  and  convenient  to  use. 
The  permanent  safety  ladder, 
formed  by  the  door  fasteners,  is 
secure. 


The  hoops  are  easily  adjusted  from 
this  ladder — doing  away  with  risk  of 
adjusting  from  dangerously  slipping 
ladders. 


These  features  and  the  long  life  and 
storm-defying  character  of  the  Una¬ 
dilla  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  thousands  of  dairy  owners  in 
the  East  buy  the  Unadilla. 


Write  for  information  on  this  proven 
success.  Ask  us  also  about  our  water 
tubs,  vats  and  storage  tanks. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


lean 

into  profit  months;  cash 


Turn' 
months  | 


I  in  on  your  spare  time.  Hundreds  of  farmers  , 


and  farmers’  sons  are  adding  to  their  in- 1 


I  comes  by  repairing  autos,  trucks  and  tractors 
on  their  farms  during  stormy  days  and  off  seasons. 


I 


Double-Barreled  Profits 

I  Fix  your  own  machinery  and  save 
repair  bills;  fix  your  neighbors’  ma- 

Ichinery  and  make  big  wages.  How  much  does 
a  breakdown  sometimes  cost  in  time,  trouble  a 

I  and  expense?  Save  it  and  get  paid  for  doing  g 
so.  This  is  an  age  of  machinery.  Man  power 
is  more  costly  than  mechanical  power.  Farm  ■ 

I  efficiency  means  keeping  machines  in  good  | 
working  order.  The  demand  for  men  who 
can  do  this  is  increasing  and  the  pay  is  good.  ■ 

I  Train  yourself  for  this  work  andsjyou  will  add  to  I 
the  profits  of  your  farm,  also  substantially  increase  ■ 
your  income  by  overhauling  cars,  trucks,  trac- 
tors,  engines  and  light  plants  for  your  neighbors,  g 

A  Good  Business  ■ 

Plan  to  come  tor 
Detroit  this  year. 

Come  yourself  or 

I  send  your  son.  Any 
one  with  the  training 
our  courses  give,  can 

I  set  up  a  garage  or  re-  - 
pair  shop  for  himself.  There  is  big  money  in 

it.  If  you  can  use  a  bigger  income  write  us. Courses  are 

■  practical,  endorsed  by  government  and  leading  auto 
factories.  Costs  nothing  to  investigate.  For  full  details  write: 

A.  G.  ZELLER,  President  < 

Michigan  State  Automobile  School 

402  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich. 


I 


Made 


Easiest  Running  Mill 

Kelly  Duplex  Mills  require  25  per 
cent  less  power,  do  more  work 
than  any  other  mill  of  equal  size. 
Grind  ear  corn,  Bhelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  kaffir  corn,  cotton  seed, 
corn  in  shucks,  sheaf  oats  or  any 
kind  of  grain.  For  speed  end 
complete  grinding  the 


KELLY  DUPLEX 

Can’t  Be  Beat 

Easily  operated.  Never  chokes, 
1  sizes.  Fully  guaranteed.  Any 
.power.  Especially  adapted 
’for  Farm  Engines  and  Trac¬ 
tors.  Write  for  catalog. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.  fiept.80  Springfield,  Ohll 


Another 


Win 


My  prices  are  much  lower 
this  year  on  Fence,  Gates, 
Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Hoofing  and  Paint.  My  new 
catalog  is  a  money  Baver.  *■* 

A  Million  Farmers  Save  Money 
on  my  Factory- to- Farm,  Freight 
Paid  olan.  You  can  save  money 
too— quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 
Send  for  my  New  Cut  Price  catalog  NOW. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COal 
Dept.4303,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Book 


ililllK 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  About  $15,"  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  cansave. 
1  vtfe  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 

«  of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 
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is  proportionately  short,  and  a  crop  of 
Soy  beans  does  not  utilize  a  given  area 
of  land  to  the  best  advantage. 

Soy-bean  meal  is  rich  in  protein  and, 
when  properly  supplemented  by  mineral 
products,  can  be  used  profitably  in  ra¬ 
tions  for  dairy  cows,  feeding  cattle,  and 
to  a  limited  extent,  with  sheep.  So  far 
as  we  can  determine  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  Soy-bean  meal  substituting  for 
euch  standard  products  as  linseed  meal, 
cottonseed  meal,  or  the  glutens.  When 
one  considers  the  relatively  small  yield 
per  acre  of  Soy  beans  as  compared  in 
total  digestible  nutrients  with  crops 
known  to  be  standard  in  any  given  com¬ 
munity  it  is  only  a  restatement  of  facts 
to  suggest  that  this  crop  will  receive  its 
share  of  patronage  but  no  more.  As  a 
source  of  roughage  it  does  not  compare 
with  Alfalfa  meal,  Alfalfa  hay,  or  clover, 
and  the  yield  per  acre  does  not  compare 
with  the  yield  of  Alfalfa  or  clover. 

If  Soy  beans  are  used  as  a  supple¬ 
mental  crop  to  be  grown  as  a  forage  or 
to  replace  part  of  the  green  corn  in¬ 
tended  for  silage  purposes  it  has  its  place. 
Any  tendency,  however,  to  substitute 
Soy  beans  as  a  crop  for  any  of  the 
standard  crops  in  corn  belt  territory  is, 
’n  our  opinion,  an  error  of  judgment. 

F.  c.  ir. 


Barley  in  Cow  Feed 

Will  you  suggest  a  grain  ration  for 
Holstein  cows,  Fall  fresh?  I  have  home¬ 
grown  barley,  which  I  wish  to  combine 
with  purchased  grain.  Roughage  will  be 
mixed  hay  (one-half  Timothy  and  one- 
half  clover)  fed  twice  a  day — good  corn 
silage  once  a  day.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

For  feeding  purposes,  barley  may  be 
considered  equal  to  cornmeal,  although  it 
is  more  bulky,  less  palatable,  and  some¬ 
what  higher  in  fiber.  If  care  is  exercised 
in  using  a  wide  range  of  ingredients  as 
companion  feeds,  this  product,  if  ground 
rather  finely,  can  be  successfully  used  in 
rations  for  dairy  cows. 

With  silage  and  a  good  grade  of  hay, 
the  following  combination  ought  to  re¬ 
sult  in  an  •  economic  mixture :  250  lbs. 
ground  barley ;  200  lbs.  bran ;  200  lbs. 
linseed  meal ;  150  lbs.  gluten  feed ;  100 
lbs.  ground  oats ;  100  lbs.  cottonseed 

meal. 

Feed  all  the  silage  and  roughage  that 
the  cow  will  consume  with  relish,  feeding 
one  lb.  of  grain  for  each  3(4  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  cow  per  day.  Divide  the 
grain  into  two  equal  feedings,  morning 
and  night.  If  you  do  not  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  amount  of  silage  to  carry  through 
an  entire  Winter,  supplement  the  silage 
with  moistened  beet  pulp  rather  than 
hold  to  the  silage  until  it  is  gone  and 
then  turn  empty-handed  to  the  beet  pulp 
to  supply  all  of  the  succulence.  F.  c.  Jr. 


Breaking  a  Kicking  Horse 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  break  a  horse 
bf  kicking.  An  arrangement  that  can  be 
worn  by  the  horse  while  working. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  p.  e.  d. 

Your  harness  maker  can  supply  you 
with  a  harness  to  put  on  the  horse  to 
keep  his  hind  quarters  down  when  he 
tries  to  kick  up.  It  fits  like  a  breeching 
*trap  and  serves  the  purpose  fairly  well. 
However,  if  you  wish  to  train  or  break 
the  horse  so  that  he  will  not  kick,  the 
following  plan  should  work  if  the  horse 
in  question  is  not  too  “sot  in  his  ways”  : 
(Take  two  straps  one  and  one-half  inches 
wide  with  a  strong  ring  in  one  end  of 
each.  Have  the  straps  long  enough  to 
buckle  around  the  hind  legs,  one  above 
the  hocks  and  one  below.  First  buckle 
the  ring  in  each  strap,  then  take  a  stout 
rope,  put  a  ring  in  the  rope,  and  tie  it 
around  the  breast  of  the  collar  so  that 
the  double  will  come  back  behind  the 
belly  band  and  make  the  ring  stay.  Now 
take  another  piece  of  stout  rope;  tie  in 
the  ring  on  the  hind  leg,  bring  it  up 
through  a  ring  at  the  bellybaiul  and  back 
to  the  other  ring  on  the  hind  leg.  Do 
not  leave  any  slack  for  the  horse  or  mule 
to  get  his  foot  over.  An  animal  can  walk 
or  trot  in  this  rigging,  but  cannot  kick.” 

F.  M.  Walker,  of  Vernon  County,  Mis¬ 
souri,  is  the  author  of  that  plan,  and 
says  that  he  has  broken  several  kicking 
mules  by  its  means.  Another  plan  is  to 
Use  a  kicking  harness  which  has  a  strong 


Be  Sure 


Better  Dairy  Barns 


Better  Hog  Houses 


You  Are  Right— 
Before  You  Build 
Remodel,  or  Equip  a  Dairy  Barn 
Horse  Barn,  Hog  or  Poultry  House 

There  has  been  such  marked  improvement  in  the 
building,  remodeling  and  equipping  of  all  farm  build¬ 
ings,  that  you  should  not  do  a  thing  until  you  have 
obtained  the  latest  information  possible  to  get.  It  is 
so  easy  to  go  wrong;  to  make  costly  mistakes;  to  have 
your  building  cost  from  20  to  30%  more  than  it  should. 

By  all  means,  let  our 


Stalls 

Stanchions 
and  Drinking 
Cups 


Labor 

Saving 

Litter 

Carriers 


Better  Poultry  Houses 


man  in  your  locality,  help  you.  No  obligation.  He  will  be  glad  to 
talk  it  over  with  you.  He  represents  20  years  specialized  expe¬ 
rience.  It  wont  cost  you  a  penny  to  talk  to  him — to  find  out  how 
he  can  SAVE  you  money,  mistakes,  regrets.  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
our  Jamesway  Book,  which  is  full  of  valuable  information.  It 
will  tell  you  which  of  the  three  bams  shown  above  is  best  and 
why.  Send  for  it  today. 

Get  Our  Free  Book 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  build  a  dry,  warm  barn  with  no  waste  nai  ■ 

space,  with  clean,  fresh  air  circulating  all  the  time,  overcoming 
the  risk  from  diseases;  how  to  save  money  on  lumber;  how  to 
remodel  an  old  barn  at  least  cost,  how  to  make  a  barn,  hog 
house  or  poultry  house  most  handy  and  best  for  your  live 
stock  or  poultry.  It  is  a  book  worth  many  dollars  to  any 
farmer— it  is  FREE.  Fill  out  the  coupon  NOW.  Mail  coupon 
to  office  nearest  you. 


Complete 

Ventilating 

Systems 


For  Dairy  Barn: 

Hog  House; 
Poultry  Housei 


[B.E.7J 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  to  You 
James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  137 

Please  send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book. 
I  am  interested  in  □  Building  □  Remodeling 
□  Equipping  □  Ventilating  a  □  Cow  Barn 


James  Mfg.  Company 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


□  Horse  Bara  □  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 

Name . . . . 

Post  Office . . . 

R.  F.  D. . . . . . . . . . State . 
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Dead 


TRY  THIS  TEST 

Lice  are  often  eating 
up  a.cow’s  vitality  long 
before  their  presence  is 
suspected.  Pinch  out 
a  few  hairs  over  the 
shoulders.blow  out  the 
dust  from  the  roots, 
and  watch  intently  for 
moving  lice.  Use  this 
test  frequently. 


cost  nothing  to  feed 

P^AIRY  authorities  say  that  the  waste  due  to  lice  on  cat¬ 
tle  is  appalling.  During  the  housed-in  months  the 
vermin  thrive  and  multiply  deep  in  the  hair  roots — often 
unsuspected — until  the  cow  is  little  better,  from  a  produc¬ 
ing  standpoint,  than  a  scrub. 

Instead  of  tolerating  the  pesky  vermin,  thousands  of 
dairymen  are  now  systematically  searching  for  lice — and 
killing  them  off  by  using  Louse-Chase.  This  harmless, 
clean  powder  in  the  sifter-top  can  is  as  easy  to  apply  as 
to  use  a  salt  shaker.  Full  directions  on  every  can  tell  how 
to  kill  ev»ry  louse  by  treating  the  few  parts  of  the  cow’s 
body  where  lice  breed  and  congregate. 

Clean  up  your  herd  right  now.  It  may  mean  many 
added  dollars  in  milk  income  to  apply  Louse-Chase.  A 
single  can  will  give  one  application  to  25  head.  Farm 
size  package,  $1.06;  small  size,  50c.  Most  dealers  have 
Louse-Chase,  but  if  yours  is  not  supplied,  order  direct. 


The  Country’s _ „„  . 

is  About  $300,000,000  a 
Year.  What’s  yours? 

Have  you  ever  figured  up  your  losses  for 
say  any  3  years?  If  so  you  know  they  run 
into  a  lot  of  money.  Nearly  every  farm 
has  losses  among  the  live  stock  and  poultry. 

Most  loss  from  these  causes  are  pre¬ 
ventable  by  the  B-K  plan.  Following  the 
plan  doesn’t  take  much  time  and  B-K 
costs  very  little  to  use.  But  it  makes  farmers 
practically  immune  from  live  stock  losses.  The 
plan  is  explained  in  our  book,  "Preventable 
losses  of  farm  stock— cows,  calves,  poultry, 
pigs  — How  to  turn  losses  into  profits." 

Write  for  this  book.  And  first  time  you  go 
totown,  get  a  jug  of  B-K.  It’s  a  safe,  clean, 
non-poisonous  germ-killer— a  powerful  disin¬ 
fectant  that  leaves  no  odor  and  only 
wnolesome  after-effects.  B-K  is  concen- 
trated,  you  dilute  to  use. 
Costs  hf  to  2c  per  gal.  of 
dilution  ready  for  use. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

General  Laboratories 
Madison  Wisconsin 
Dept  131A; 


GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  INC.,  Dept.  R,  Newport,  Vt. 


wm 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
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the 

Healthy  Cow\ 
the 

Hungry  Cow 

is  the  Business  Cow 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  be  put  in  milking 
trim  with  a  course  of 

Dr.  Hess  StockTonic 


Cow  Tonic 


a  n 


Regulator 


It  contains  Nux  Vomica,  the  dairyman's 
favorite  remedy;  the  greatest  of  all  nerve 
tonics. 

It  contains  Quassia — a  stomach  tonic; 
•jwhets  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion. 

It  contains  Calcium  Carbonate  (Lime 
Salts),  so  necessary  to  cows  in  milk  and 
during  pregnancy. 

It  contains  Calcium  Phosphate  (Bone- 
meal),  one  of  nature’s  important  minerals. 

It  contains  Diuretics  to  keep  the  kidneys 
active  and  Laxatives  to  keep  the  bowels 
regular,  so  that  there  is  no  clogging  of  the 
system  during  heavy  feeding. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving  time.  Feed 
it  before  freshing.  Good  alike  for  all  cattle. 

Costs  Little  to  Use.  Mix  just  2  pounds 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  with  each  1  00  pounds 
of  feed. 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Df.  Hess  product,  our  responsibility  does 
not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Other¬ 
wise,  return  the  empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  ba c£. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr. Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


PRICES 

25  lb.  Pail  $2.25 
100  lb.  Drum  8.00 
1000  lbs.  75.00 
2000  lbs.  140.00 

Except  Far  West, 
Canada  and  Far 
South 


GLECKNER 1000  Thousan  1000  HARNESS 


12-Wear-Resisting  Improvements 

Improved  1926  Model  now  <m  display 


Style  “P” 
N.  Y.,  Penn., 
Ohio  &  West 


for  V/g” 

traces 

Add  $2.65 

for  1%" 

traces 

(without 

collar) 


When  You  Buy  Harness 


The  three  most  important  things  to  consider  are:  Quality,  Price  and  Service. 
“GLECKNER”  QUALITY — is  well  known  and  our  reputation  for  making  the 
best  harness  has  been  earned  by  forty-seven  (47)  years  experience  in  the 
Harness  business.  Only  best  -selection  of  hides,  thoroughly  tanned ;  genuine 
linen  thread  and  tested  hardware  are  used  in  GLECIvNER  Harness.  Every 
operation  is  under  direction  of  a  member  of  the  GLECKNER  family  (father 
and  four  sons). 

“GLECKNER”  PRICE — is  lower  than  any  other  high  quality  harness.  Stand¬ 
ardization  and  quantity  production  have  reduced  the  cost.  Hence  the  name 
1000  “Thousan”  1000  Harness  illustrated  above,  (thousand  of  one  kind). 

“GLECKNER”  SERVICE— is  given  by  the  GLECK¬ 
NER  dealer  nearest  to  you.  He  will  let  you  examine 
the  Harness,  explain  the  easy  adjustments,  fit  it  to  your 
horses  if  you  so  wish,  see  that  you  receive  the  red  Guar¬ 
antee  Tag  that  goes  with  each  set  and  arrange  time  pay¬ 
ments  if  desired.  He  always  keeps  in  stock  extra  parts 
for  your  convenience.  No  letters  to  write,  no  red  tape, 
no  delay.  Berlin,  N.  H.,  February  14,  1924 

“We  have  handled  your  team  Harness  for  several  years.  We  have 
sold  most  of  them  to  Lumbering  Companies  and  they  have  given 
the  best  of  satisfaction.”  J.  F.  BELL  &  SONS  COMPANY. 

CD  1717  f  Send  f°r  Booklet  with  full  information  about 
t*  1X1*.  t*.  I  the  12 -Wear-Resisting  Improvements,  and 
M  A  AA-tA-t  »  name  of  nearest  GLECKNER  Dealer. 


SIGN 

of  the  Gleekner  Dealer. 


W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  Canton,  Pa. 


overdraw  check  provided  with  a  ring  ‘just 
behind  the  ears,  two  pulleys  and  a  small 
rope.  The  pulleys  are  secured  to  the 
shafts,  one  on  each  side,  about  where  the 
kicking  strap  is  fastened.  Attach  the 
rope  over  the  rump,  in  the  way  a  kicking 
strap  is  adjusted.  Pass  the  free  ends 
of  the  rope  down  through  the  pulley  on 
either  shaft,  then  up  through  the  terrets 
of  the  -saddle,  and  attach  to  the  ring  in 
the  overdraw  check,  just  hack  of  the 
ears.  If  the  horse  attempts  to  kick  in 
this  harness,  he  jerks  his  head  up,  thus 
preventing  him  from  kicking,  as  he  can¬ 
not  kick  without  lowering  his  head. 

This  plan  is  suggested  by  Prof.  M.  W. 
Harper,  who  states  that  it  is  a  very 
effective  harness  for  curing  chronic  kick¬ 
ers,  as  they  are  punished  each  time  they 
fry  to  kick.  It  seems  better  than  the 
Rarey  harness,  hv  which  one  fore  foot 
is  pulled  up,  or  both  fore  feet  are  raised, 
by  pulling  on  a  rope,  when  the  horse 
goes  to  kick.  That  throws  the  horse  on 
his  knees  and  is  objectionable,  in  that  the 
knees  may  he  injured.  Still,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  used  in  breaking  a  fractious  horse. 

A.  S.  A. 


Paralyzed  Brood  Sow 

I  have  a  sow  and  five  pigs  about  six 
weeks  old.  They  refuse  to  eat  and  the 
sow  cannot  stand  on  her  hind  legs  so  as 
to  get  up.  This  is  her  first  litter  of 
pigs.  I  have  lost  two  of  them.  They 
seemed  to  be  fat  and  healthy  until  they 
were  taken  with  this.  I  was  feeding 
them  all  the  milk  they  could  drink  with 
ground  oats.  I  had  'heard  that  oats 
would  kill  little  pigs  -so  left  it  out  of 
feed  as  soon  as  I  noticed  that  anything 
was  wrong.  e.  c.  b. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  condition  described  is  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  rickets  in  younger  pigs,  but  it  is 
induced  in  a  different  way.  When  a  sow 
is  nursing  pigs  and  her  ration*  does  not 
fully  supply  her  with  needed  mineral 
matters  she  has  to  borrow  them  from 
her  bones.  This  absorption  of  lime  salts 
naturally  weakens  the  bones  and  the 
nerves  are  similarly  affected.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  sow  weakens,  becomes 
stiff  or  lame  and  finally  goes  down  para¬ 
lyzed. 

It  is  also  practically  certain  that  the 
drain  and  strain  of  nursing  pigs  causes 
extreme  nervousness  in  some  cases. 
Worms,  commonly  present,  would  also  he 
likely  to  make  the  condition  more  likely 
to  occur  or  to  aggravate  it,  when  pres¬ 
ent.  The  paralyzed  condition  is  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  in  -brood  sows  that  graze 
green  crops,  preferably  legumes,  during 
the  entire  Summer  and  Autumn,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  well  fed  with  skim- 
milk  and  mixed  meals.  It  is  most  com¬ 
mon  in  sows  that  have  their  litters  at 
the  season  of  the  year  when  green  crops 
are  not  available  and  when  they  are 
much  confined  to  the  stable. 

It  may  largely  be  prevented  by  feeding 
brood  sows  Alfalfa  hay,  or  clover  hay, 
in  addition  to  skim-milk  and  mixed  meals, 
such  as  ground  corn  or  barley,  ground 
(screened)  oats,  wheat  middlings,  a  little 
bran  and  a  little  oilmeal  or  digester 
tankage.  Free  access  should  also  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  salt,  slaked  lime  and  wood  ashes 
or  steamed  bonemeal.  The  latter  may  be 
given  from  a  self-feeder,  and  that  is  a 
good  way  to  supply  the  meals. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  the  preg¬ 
nant  sow,  during  the  Winter  and  Spring 
seasons  of  the  year,  shall  be  made  to  take 
active  exercise  every  day.  If  the  weather 
is  inclement  a  good  plan  is  to  scatter 
corn  and  whole  oats  on  a  big  barn  floor, 
cover  the  grain  deeply  with  litter  and 
let  the  sows  root  in  that  for  the  grain. 
It  is  remarkable  how  much  beneficial  ex¬ 
ercise  can  be  induced  in  that  way.  Snow 
may  also  be  removed  from  a  considerable 
area  outdoors,  under  a  shed,  and  grain 
be  'scattered  and  covered  there,  in  the 
same  way,  as  a  rooring  place  for  the 
sows. 

At  all  times  keep  the  bowels  active. 
Constipation  helps  to  induce  paralysis. 
Treat  an  affected  -sow,  as  follows :  In¬ 
stantly  wean  the  pigs.  Feed  in  the  way 
just  outlined.  Give  the  sow  twice  daily, 
one  teaspoon  of  cod  liver  oil,  three  drops 
of  fluid  extract  of  nux  vomica  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  precipitated  phosphate 
of  lime.  Gradually  increase  the  cod  liver 
oil,  if  seen  to  be  necessary.  a.  s.  a. 


I  Learned  this  Priceless 

HARNESS  SECRET 

From  aPail  Handle 


Made  in  all  Stqles 


Downafter30Days’ 
Trial;  Balance  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 


To  prove  my  claim  thstWear-Mora  la  the 
strongest  harness  made,  let  me  send  you 
•ny  style  you  select  for  30  days'  free 
se  rvice  on  your  own  team. Test  It  In  every 
way.  I  take  your  word  for  it  If  not  then 
convinced. Simply  return  ftatmyexpense. 
Write  today  for  biff,  free  book,  with  new 
reduced  prices.  See  how  I’ve  donfe  away 
with  rubblnff  and  see-sawlnff  between 
leather  and  metal.  Doubled  wear  right 
here!  Learn  how  short-snubbing  of 
leather  under  buckle  edge  or  around  nar¬ 
row  metal  units  costs  yon  money  In  break¬ 
downs  and  repairs.  See  how  I  overcome 
this--how  I  learned  this  priceless  har 
ness  secret  from  a  pail  handle.  I  be 
lieve  you  owe  it  to  your  pocketbook  to  In¬ 
vestigate. at  once, this  marvelous  advance 
In  harness-making  and  harness  value. 

JOHN  C.  NICHOLS.  Pres. 

John  C.  Nichols  Co.. 1927  £rie  Ave,. 
Sheboygan, Wis.  Established  1909.  Also 
Originators  and  Makers  of  FltZall  Collars. 


1££ 

-seS ' 


See  above  how  oil  la 
squeezed  out.  fibers 
packed  and  strap 
cracked. Like  carry¬ 
ing  pail  with  wire 
handle.  Noneof 
this  in  Wear- 
More  Harness!  Patented  protecting 
buckles  let  leather  pull  against  big, 
broad  surface,  just  as  well  protected  as 
your  hand  around  the  large,  comfort¬ 
able  wooden  handle  on  a  pail  ball. 


Wear-more 


Harness 

on  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it — prove 
for  yourself  that  it  is  stronger,  easier 
to  handle.  Outwears  buckle  harness 
because  it  ha9  no  buckles  to  tear  straps, 
no  rings  to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes 
to  weaken  them.  Ten  years  success 
—thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 

Saves  Repairs— Lasts  Longer 


NO  DUCKie 

HARNESS 


No  Buckles 
No  Rings 


Hence  costs  less.  Walsh  special  steel  test  leather; 
which  is  explained  in  my  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted 
to  fit  any  6ize  horse.  Made  in  all  styles:  back  pad, 
side  backer,  breechingless,  etc.  21-26 


Off  Down  After  30  Days'  TRIAL  <- — balance 
is  paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if 
not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  my 
big  free  book,  prices,  easy  terms. 

Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  only, 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres. 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

123  Grand  Aye.,  Dept.  533 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


RIB-STONE 


CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILOS 

are  BEST 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to 
save  from  Fifty  to  One 
Hundred  Dollars  on  the 
delivered  and  erected 
price  by  ordering  now. 

“You  cannot  buy  a  good 
Silo  for  less.” 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  C0RP. 

BOX  B  LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


k 


PEORIA 

Wagon  Fertilizer 


Sow9  damp  or  dry  lime. 
Uniformly  spreads  16  ft. 
Force  feed.  No  windage 
waste.  No  dogging.  Does 
double  the  work  of  wheel 
seeder  — costa  much  less. 
_  Attaches  to  wagon  with- 
v.^S;  out  removing  endgate— 
strengthens  wagon  box. 
\Vi  Nohighlifting.  Nodean- 
ing  or  repair  of  deatato  attach. 
Half  the  geara  and  sprockets. 
Capadty  100  to  10,000  lba. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Increases 
your  profits.  Low  in  price. 
Write  fordrcular  on  this  and 
our  other  new  farm.tool, 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  2622  N.  Perry  St..  Peoria.  Ill, 


UVEEDI  GATED  WAX 
TEATDILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats.  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

85c  do/..,  or  5  doz.,  SI  .OO. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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From  One  Sentence  To  Millions 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  The  pupils  of  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  this  country  are 
di inking,  proportionately,  as  much  liquor 
as  the  adults,  according  to  an  assertion 
Jan.  21  at  the  annual  conference  of  New 
Jersey  school  superinendents,  principals 
and  teachers,  of  Dr.  Lambert  L.  Jack- 
son,  Assistant  State  Commissioner  of 
Education.  “But  you  cannot  blame 
them,”  he  .continued.  “They  are  behav¬ 
ing  pretty  much  as  any  one  could  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  them  to  behave.  Adults 
drink  ^and  the  young  people  think  it  is 
proper  to  imitate.  The  responsibility 
lies  with  the  adults  and  the  home,  for 
only  the  home  can  exercise  any  real  con¬ 
trol.”  Dr.  Jackson  declared  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  ascribe  what  he  termed 
“the  present-day  wildness  of  youth”  to 
the  schools. 

Jan.  22  crimes  in  New  York  City  in¬ 
cluded  the  murder  of  a  clerk  in  a  gro¬ 
cery  store  in  Brooklyn  by  hold-up  mes, 
who  escaped  with  $200 ;  hold-up  of  the 
manager  of  the  General  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  at  830  Eleventh  Ave.,  by  six 
bandits,  who  escaped  with  a  pay-roll  of 
$18,000,  and  the  hold-up  of  a  drug  store 
proprietor  by  a  young  woman  assisted 
by  two  male  companions. 

W|alt)er  Gutterson  of  113S  Sutter  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  went  on  trial  for  grand  lar¬ 
ceny  before  Justice  Tompkins  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y .,  Jan. 
22  on  a  Charge  that  he  obtained  $00,000 
from  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cowan,  a  widow  71 
years  old,  of  White  Plains,  by  a  swindle 
John  M.  Holzworth,  Assistant  District 
Attorney,  said  Gutterson  organized  the 
United  Bond  and  Mortgage  Company  18 
months  ago  with  the-  object  of  getting 
money  dishonestly.  A  salesman  for  Gut¬ 
terson  interested  Mrs.  Cowan  in  bonds  of 
the  Interstate  Mortgage  Company,  which 
never  existed,  the  prosecutor  declared. 
He  said  she  gave  Gutterson  valuable  se¬ 
curities  for  worthless  bonds.  Mrs.  Cowan 
testified  Gutterson  always  called  her 
“mother,”  and  often  took  her  to  lunch. 
After  she  bought  500  shares  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Mortgage  Company,  she  said,  a 
“Mr.  Newman”  telephoned  her  he  would 
pay  her  $125  each  for  800  shares  and  she 
bought  300  more  from  Gutterson.  She 
never  heard  from  Mr.  Newman  again. 
She  got  no  receipt  for  the  securities  she 
gave  Gutterson,  she  testified.  She  testi¬ 
fied  slm  gave  him  checks  for  sums  of  from 
$145  to  $600  when  he  said  errors  were 
found  in  her  account. 

Gov.  A.  Harry  Moore  of  New  Jersey, 
Jan.  23.  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
without  comment  probably  th>e  most  am¬ 
bitious  and  extensive  transit  plan  ever 
devised  for  a  closer  linking  of  New  York 
within  Northern  New  Jersey.  The  North 
Jersey  Transit  Commission,  which  has 
■worked  on  the  plan  for  nearly  four  years, 
roughly  estimates  its  total  cost  at  $200,- 
000,000.  Fourteen  new  Hudson  Kiver 
tunnels,  a  super-highway  big  enough  to 
accommodate  eight  motor  cars  abreast, 
extension  of  the  two  Interborough  sub¬ 
way  lines  from  Manhattan  into  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  extension  of  the  present  rapid  tran¬ 
sit  service  in  New  Jersey,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Meadows  Transfer  in  the,  mead¬ 
ows  west  of  Bergen  Hill,  and  many  new 
miles  of  rapid  transit  track  throughout 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  are  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  report. 

A  well,  believed  to  be  127  years  old, 
part  of  New  York’s  first  water  system, 
installed  by  Aaron  Burr,  was  discovered 
Jan.  25  by  workmen  digging  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  new  Court  Square  building 
at  2  Lafayette  Street,  New  York.  The 
well  is  35  feet  below  the  street  surface 
and  is  filled  with  water  and  the  accumu¬ 
lated  rubbish  of  more  than  a  century  and 
a  quarter.  On  a  high  level  the  workmen 
found  a  mass  of  metal  junk  with  a  huge 
flywheel,  believed  to  have  been  a  part  of 
the  machinery  used  in  pumping  the  water 
from  the  well  to  a  reservoir  near  Cham¬ 
bers  Street  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Croton  water  system  in  1842. 

W.  V.  Dwyer,  former  race  track  owner, 
and  60  others  alleged  to  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  in  illegal  activities, 
were  indicted  at  New  York  Jan.  26  on 
charges  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Vol¬ 
stead  Act  and  of  attempting  to  bribe 
Government  officers.  Thirteen  of  these 
are  members  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard.  Thirty  of  the  total  have  been 
released  on  bail  and  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  the  others  have  been  issued. 

Charges  that  two  former  State  treas¬ 
urers,  Charles  A.  Snyder  and  Harmon  M. 
Kephart.  each  borrowed  more  than  $100,- 
000  from  State  banking  institutions  with¬ 
out  adequate  security,  were  made  by 
Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania  in  a 
letter  sent  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Banking  committees  at  a  public  hearing 
on  pending  banking  legislation  Jan.  26. 

WASHINGTON. — Two  large  and  well 
organized  groups  of  women  now  have 
definite  programs  for  legislation  before 
Congress.  The  National  Woman’s  Party, 
which  went  into  the  recent  Women’s  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference  there  to  oppose  any 
recommendations  for  “protective  legisla¬ 
tion,”  will  fight  for  the  Curtis-Anthony 
resolution  to  submit  the  proposed  “equal 
rights”  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
and  oppose  any  further  special  legisla¬ 
tion  for  “welfare”  or  “protection”  of  wo¬ 
men.  Other  organizations  of  women  will 


try  to  have  Congress  enact  bills  for  par¬ 
ticular  purposes.  One  of  the  .bills  now 
pending  would  amend  a  law  relative  to 
the  naturalization  and  citizenship  of  mar¬ 
ried  women.  The  National  Woman’s 
Party,  the  militant  feminist  group,  has 
been  preparing  for  several  years  and  now 
announced  it  is  ready  to  battle  for  its 
program.  Hearings  will  be  given  by  com¬ 
mittees  of  both  House  on  the  Curtis- 
Anthony  resolution.  Women  opposed  to 
the  equal  rights  movement  will  stick  to 
the  “protective”  acts  now  on  the  books 
and  offer  other  measures. 

Expenditure  of  $20,000,000  each  in  the 
next  five  fiscal  years  to  expedite  improve¬ 
ments  of  inland  waterways  in  the  trunk 
channels  or  the  Mississippi  Valley  was 
proposed  iii  a  bill  by  Representative  Ellis 
of  Missouri,  Jan.  26.  These  sums  would 
be  exclusive  of  expenditures  on  tributary 
channels  and  that  for  this  year  would  be 
made  available  immediately. 

A  new  postal  convention  with  New¬ 
foundland  effective  Feb.  1  was  announced 
by  Postmaster  General  New,  Jan.  26.  It 
places  Newfoundland  on  practically  the 
same  basis  as  Canada  in  regard  to  postal 
rates. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  proposal 
for  cooperation  betwieen  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  handlers  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  the  chief  topic 
discussed  Jan.  22  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  League  of  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants  of  the  United  States 
in  New  York.  The  plan,  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  representatives  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  last  March  to  a  Joint  Council  of 
produce  merchants,  provides  for  a  volun¬ 
tary  registration  of  shippers,  receivers 
and  distributors  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  the  adoption  and  promulgation  by 
the  department  of  standard  rules  and 
definitions  of  trade  terms  as  the  official 
code  of  trade  ethics  for  the  industry. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  tempor¬ 
ary  maintenance  by  the  department  of 
an  arbitration  -board  pending  the  estab¬ 
lishment  by  the  industry  of  its  own  ma¬ 
chinery  to  adjust  controversies. 

Having  disposed  of  their  50,000  acres 
of  farm  lands  and  other  possessions  in  the 
Ivamsack  district  of  Saskatchewan,  2,500 
Dukhobors  will  return  to  Russia  imme¬ 
diately.  They  received  $1,250,000  for 
their  lands.  The  Ukrainian  Immigration 
and  Colonization  Association  of  Edmon¬ 
ton  in  purchasing  the  land  made  a  cash 
payment  of  $625,000.  The  purchase  in¬ 
cludes  household  furniture  and  all  farm 
implements. 

More  cotton  boll  weevijs  are  hibernat¬ 
ing  ^now  than  during  any  Winter  since 
1915,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  19,  warning  producers  that 
unless  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
for  the  weevils  develop  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  a  more  severe  infestation  than  usual 
may  be  expected  next  Spring.  The  de¬ 
partment  studies  of  weevil  hibernation 
this  year  were  made  in  Louisiana, 
Georgia  and  North  and  South  Carolina. 
At  Tallulah,  La.,  where  records  have 
been  kept  since  1915,  the  number  of  live 
weevils  found  per  ton  of  Spanish  moss, 
a  favorite  hibernating  place  of  the  pest, 
was  280.  This  compared  with  16  in  1924 
229  in  __1923,  137  in  1917.  133  in  1916 
and  737  in  1915.  In  southern  Louisiana 
the  average  was  1,581,  which  was  des¬ 
cribed  as  “enormously  high,”  while  it  was 
430  in  North  Carolina,  52  in  South  Car¬ 
olina  and  39  in  Georgia. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  4-Feb.  12. — Short  course  in  flori¬ 
culture,  New  York  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — Poultry  short  course, 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Fax-mingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — General  farming  short 
course,  Institute  of  Applied  Agricultuive, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Mai'ch  12. — Special  course  in 
floriculture,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Feb.  1-5. — Farmers’  and  Homemakers’ 
Week,  Wisconsin  Agriculture  College, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Feb.  1-5. — Third  annual  All-American 
Turkey  Exposition,  Grand  Forks,  No. 
Dak. 

Feb.  4-6. — Ford  Qgr  school,  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  4-6. — Connecticut  Poultry  Show, 
New  Haven,  secretary,  Arthur  Miller, 
West  Cheshire.  Conn. 

Feb.  8-13.— Farmers’  Week,  New  York 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Wife  Suing  Husband 

If  a  woman  pays  her  husband  for  live 
stock,  the  money  she  received  from  her 
own  people  and  her  husband  told  her  he 
would  feed  the  stock  free,  can  she  get  the 
money  with  interest  and  does  she  have  to 
leave  him  befoi’e  she  con  sue  him?  Her 
husband  sold  all  the  increase  and  kept 
the  money  and  when  she  would  ask  him 
to  pay  her  he  refused. 

Virginia.  R.  j.  l. 

We  would  say  that  if  a  wife  sued  her 
husband,  she  might  as  well  find  a  new 
boarding  place,  although  she  might  not 
be  legally  required  so  to  do.  If  the  wife 
you  have  in  mind  desires  to  commence 
action  against  her  husband  for  money, 
she  had  better  present  all  the  facts  to  her 
attorney.  n.  t. 


On  March  io,  1876,  a  single 
sentence  was  heard  over  the 
telephone.  Now,  after  half  a 
century,  50,000,000  conversa¬ 
tions  are  heard  each  day. 

“Mr.  Watson,  come  here;  I 
want  you,”  spoken  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Graham  Bell,  the  inven¬ 
tor,  was  the  first  sentence. 

His  first  crude  instruments 
had  been  tested  by  sounds  and 
single  words;  the  patent  had 
been  granted;  the  principle  was 
established  from  which  a  world 
of  telephones  has  since  resulted. 
But  at  that  time  the  telephone 
had  not  proved  its  practical  use¬ 
fulness — its  power  to  command. 

Bell’s  words,  electrically 


NOW,  no  ambitious  or  energetic  man,  re¬ 
gardless  of  age,  need  seek  further  for  an 
opportunity  to  become  financially  independent. 
For  here  is  the  Automobile  Industry — a  field 
that  is  actually  brimful  of  desirable,  money¬ 
making  openings — some  of  which  you  can 
easily  fill  after  three  months  preparation  at 
small  cost. 

Right  now  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  skilled 
and  competent  mechanics,  chauffeur  mechanics, 
demonstrators,  salesmen  and  automobile  execu¬ 
tives.  This  demand  is  continually  increasing. 
So  now  is  the  ideal  time  for  you  to  enter  this 
prosperous  field. 

Earnings  of  $3,000  to  $7,500  A  Year 

are  not  uncommon  with  graduates  of  the 
Stevrart  Automobile  School  of  New  York  City. 
For  Stewart  thoroughly  trained  graduates  are 
always  fully  capable  of  earning  good  salaries 
from  the  start  or  of  opening  up  a  profitable 
business  for  themselves. 

For  17  years  this  school  has  been  teaching 
men,  without  previous  mechanical  experience, 
how  to  become  skilled  in  this  profitable  and 
pleasant  work. 


transmitted  over  a  wire, 
brought  his  assistant  from  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  building.  And 
with  his  coming,  the  telephone 
became  a  dynamic  factor  in. 
human  affairs. 

Since  that  first  call  untold 
millions  of  sentences  have  been 
heard  over  the  telephone.  Men 
have  traveled  vast  distances  in 
answer  to  its  calls.  The  wheels 
of  great  industrial  enterprises 
have  turned  at  its  commands. 
Everything  that  man  can  say 
to  man  has  been  carried  to  a 
distance  over  its  wires,  and  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  nations 
have  been  influenced  through 
its  use. 


then  take  apart  any  automobile,  truck  or 
tractor,  make  the  necessary  repairs  and  ad¬ 
justments  and  completely  reassemble  them. 
You  can  locate  causes  of  trouble  almost  in¬ 
stantly.  You  learn  by  doing  the  actual  work 
yourself  with  proper  tools,  under  the  direction 
of  skilled  instructors — in  light,  well-ventilated 
and  fully  equipped  shops. 

Why  Select  The  Stewart  School 

First,  because  its  courses  are  practical,  scien¬ 
tific,  up-to-date  and  thorough.  Secondly,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  located  in  New  York  City — the  dis¬ 
tributing  center  of  a  territory  where  30%  of 
the  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors  of  the 
country  are  in  use.  And  where  better  posi¬ 
tions  paying  bigger  wages  and  salaries  are 
easier  to  obtain  than  in  any  other  section  of 
this  country. 

If  ycu  are  not  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York,  we  have  arranged  for  comfortable 
headquarters  near  our  school,  where  room  and 
board  may  be  secured  by  our  visiting  students 
at  very  low  costs. 

If  you  can  conveniently  call  for  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  school  and  shops  you  should  do  so 
by  all  means  at  once.  If  not,  then  be  sure  and 
write  us  for  a  copy  of  our  48-page  illustrated 
and  descriptive  catalog.  It’s  Free  and  gives 
inspiration  to  ambitious  readers.  No  obligation. 


You  can  learn,  m  three  months,  all  about 
automotive  engines,  starters,  ignition,  lighting, 
batteries,  vulcanizing,  welding,  etc.  You  can 


Stewart  Automobile  School 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  Associated  Companies 


BELL 


SYSTEM 


IN  ITS  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  YEAR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  LOOKS  FOR¬ 
WARD  TO  CONTINUED  PROGRESS  IN  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 


How%u  Can  Enter  the 
Reid  Where  Big  Money 

Is  Now  Being  Made 
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weOs'ethe 

DeJ^val 

CreamSepa^ 


I  thought  my  old 
separator  was  all 
right  but  my  NEW 

De  Laval 

is  saving  me  over 

A/-,oo  a  year” 


TUST  like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
cream  separator  users,  this  man  thought 
his  old  machine  was  skimming  clean.  Yet 
when  he  tried  a  new  De  Laval  he  found  it 
saved  him  $96.00  a  year.  Of  course  it  stayed 
on  his  place. 

A  similar  condition  may  exist  with  you. 

It’s  easy  to  find  out.  Ask  your  De  Laval 
Agent  to  bring  out  a  new  De  Laval  and  try 
this  simple  test: 

Alter  separating  with  your  old  separa¬ 
tor.  wash  Its  bowl  and  tinware  in  the 
sKlm-milK.  Hold  the  sKlm-milkat  normal 
room  temperature  and  run  It  through  a 
new  De  Laval.  Have  the  cream  thus  re¬ 
covered  weighed  and  tested!  then  you 
can  tell  exactly  if  your  old  machine 
Is  wasting  cream,  and  what  a  new 
De  Laval  will  save. 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  separator  ever 
made.  It  has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl” 
and  other  improvements.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  skim  cleaner.  It  is  easier  to  run  and  handle, 
and  lasts  -  longer.  For  48  years  De  Laval 
Separators  have  led  the  world. 


Send  cou¬ 
pon  below  for 
name  of  your 
De  Laval  Agent 
and  free  catalog. 


SEC  and  TRY  the  New 

De  Laval 

TRADE  in  your  old  Separator 


The  De  Laval  Milker  See  Your 

If  you  milk  five  or  more  cows,  a  De  j*  |  a_-_| 
Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  t4tv*u 

£,v-j.  More  than  35,000  in 
*1  use  giving  wonderful 
satisfaction.  Send  for 
complete  information. 


Saw!  5  to  40  Cords  a  Day 


*1*1*2^  Vnaer  BM.  T.  Mount,  North  Caro- 

A.  JuClwJ  fl  lina,  saws  40  cords  a  day 

with  a  WITTE  One-Man  Log  Saw  Earl  McBurney  felled  fifty  18-inch 

William  Middlestadt  says:  “My  WITTE 
goes  anywhere  and  saws  more 
wood  than  forty  able- 
bodied  men  could  with 
hand  saws.” 

Robert  Reed,  Tennes¬ 
see,  made  $500.00  the 
first  season  in  hilly 
country.  E.  H.  Gies- 
elman  sawed  sixty 

cords  in  two  daya  at  a  cost 
of  $1.85  —  showed  a  profit  of 
over  $300.  F.  W.Allboxes  says: 
"Far  cheaper  than  hired  help.” 

WITTE1'00* 

makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean 
^arm-swing”  stroke.  Steady-running, 
fastest  and  most  dependable.  Cannot 
bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  whip  or  “ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet 
troubleproof.  Makes  any  cut  you  want 
—merely  turn  a  screw  to  change  speed 
Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene ,  Gasoline, 

Gas ■  Oil  or  Distillate  SSS££n 

day  at  cost  of  an  hour  per  H-P.  Burns  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus 
of  power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK.  Completely 
equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling 
governor  and  2  fly  wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs— pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc.  — an  all  purpose  outfit  that  Will  work 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  You  on 
30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL-^^mS 

on  your  place  and  you  can  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  the  small  balance 
—lowest  price  in  history.  You  can  test  this  amazing  outfit  for 

80  days  at  my  risk  and  “if  it’s  not  right  I’ll  make  it  right  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent, 

Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOK 

on  Log  Saws — or  my  Engine,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  ©r  Pump  book  If  interested.  N# 
obligation. .  A  post  card  will  do.  —  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

UJITTC  rVMUr  ill  AD  If  O  6899  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
HI  Ilk  ELRIllllk  null  lid  6899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Change  To  Tree 
Saw  In  3  Minutes 

Only  3  minutes  to  change 
from  log  saw  to  tree  saw— 10 
seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fast¬ 
est  felling  ever  known.  Fells 
trees’from  any  position  — clear 
down  level  with  the  ground. 


WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO 
Magneto— the  most  perfect  ig¬ 
nition  known.  Sure  performance 
in  any  climate  or  temperature- 
40  below  zero  or  100  in  the  shade 
—not  affected  by  oil  or  water. 
The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  "work  like 
a  charm”  instantly.  Starts 
Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


Countrywide  Situation 

HOW  MANY  GOOD  POTATOES.  WHY  PEICES 
ARE  HIGH.  WHAT  FARM  PRODUCTS 
ARE  DOING. 

The  quantity  of  salable  potatoes  at 
digging  time  in  the  leading  late  potato 
shipping  Sates  was  estimated  at  188,190 
bushels,  according  to  the  report  of  Jan¬ 
uary  12.  This  is  about  30  per  cent  under 
corresponding  figures  of  the  1924  crop. 
The  report  indicates  'that  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  crop  this  year  was  unfit  for 
food  or  seed.  These  figures  are  not  great¬ 
ly  different  from  those  of  last  season, 
although  the  principal  losses  last  season 
were  in  different  states. 

The  rumors  of  high  percentage  of  field 
frost  apply  probably  to  the  part  of  the 
crop  left  undug  at  the  time  of  the  freeze 
in  a  few  sections,  notably  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Michigan  and  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  Apparently  the  percent¬ 
age  of  loss  including  freezing  and  decay 
was  not  extreme  for  the  crop  as  a  whole. 

PRICES  IN  SHORT  CROP  SEASONS 
As  for  ’the  price,  the  market  reports 
of  preceding  years  show  that  the  price 
of  potatoes  and  of  other  crops  also  of¬ 
ten  advances  out  of  pro  portion  to  the 
decrease  in  production.  In  1917  when 
the  estimated  production  was  2.8  bushels 
per  capita,  which  is  the  same  as  this 
year,  the  price  ranged  from  $2  to  $3  a 
bushel  in  New  York  City  from  January 
to  the  end  of  the  Spring  months.  In  1919. 
with  the  per  capita  production  3.1 
bushels,  the  price  ranged  from  $2  to  $4 
after  December. 

Comparisons  with  short-crop  seasons 
preceding  1916-17  are  of  less  value  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difference  in  general  price 
level  and  because  potatoes  could  he 
brought  in  from  Europe  in  those  times. 
Some  years  there  was  no  tariff  on  Can¬ 
adian  potatoes.  However,  in  these  earlier 
years,  in  1911-12  for  instance,  the  price 
advanced  out  of  proportion  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  production  as  compared  with  the 
years  before  or  after. 

Rumors  have  been  circulated  concern¬ 
ing  large  holdings  of  the  present  crop  by 
dealers,  but  in  the  past,  even  in  short- 
crop  years,  about  four-fifths  of  the  re¬ 
maining  stock  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
growers  on  January  1.  The  percentage 
of  the  crop  remaining  on  'hand  January 
1  has  usually  been  less  in  the  short-crop 
years  like  1916-17,  1919-20,  and  1921-22. 
This  is  partly  because  in  such  years  the 
main  crop  is  often  drawn  upon  early  to 
make  up  the  shortage  of  _  the  southern 
crop.  High  prices  'also  stimulate  early 
shipments  of  the  main  crop.  Both  these 
causes  combined  this  year  to  bring  main- 
crop  .shipments  to  above  100.000  carloads 
by  the  first  of  the  year.  Naturally  the 
supply  remaining  to  be  shipped  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  reduced. 

In  comparing  this  season  with  preced¬ 
ing  short-crop  years,  there  are  some 
points  of  difference.  As  compared  with 
1916-17,  this  year’s  per  capita  crop  is 
about  the  same  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  there  were  no  important  re¬ 
ceipt  from  Europe.  Prices  of  commodities 
in  general  were  perhaps  one-fifth  higher 
in  the  Spring  of  1917,  hut  on  the  other 
hand  wages  had  not  advanced  to  the 
present  level  and  probably  the  buying 
power  of  'the  consuming  public  was  not 
so  active  as  it  is  now.  In  1919  also,  the 
general  price  level  was  much  higher  than 
now  and  there  were  no  potatoes  from 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
large  crop  in  Canada  that  season  and 
imports  from  that  country  was  heavy. 

Taking  all  the  facts  together,  it  seems 
that  conditions  justify  a  high  level  of 
potato  prices  at  the  present  time.  Wheth¬ 
er  they  are  somewhat  too  high  or  too  low 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion,  with 
no  facts  to  judge  from  except,  the  records 
of  other  seasons.  In  other  short-crop  sea¬ 
sons  as  a  rule,  prices  have  tended  up 
rather  than  down  after  the  first  of  Jan¬ 
uary  to  the  end  of  the  season,  or  until 
the  new  crop  becomes  abundant  in  May 
and  June.  Often  the  highest  prices  have 
been  reached  during  the  Spring  months. 

TOO  MANY  FOREIGN  ONIONS 
The  failure  ofvthe  onion  market  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  great  rise  in  potatoes  and 
cabbage  was  owing  to  the  presence  of 
so  many  imported  onions.  From  2.000 
to  2,500  carloads  have  been  received 
from  Spain  during  the  past  season.  Span¬ 
ish  producers  had  a  large  crop,  prices 
were  low  and  the  United  States  seemed 
to  afford  about  the  only  good  market. 
Considering  the  extent  of  this  competi¬ 
tion,  the  price  movement  has  been  fairly 
good  and  advances  have  amounted  to 
about  25  per  cent,  compared  with  the 
early  Fall  months.  The  outlook  for  the 
coming  season  may  be  affected  by  the 
short  supply  of  onion  seed,  which  had 
led  to  high  prices.  Apparently  southern 
growers  will  plant  about  as  usual.  Possi¬ 
bly  the  light  supply  may  affect  acreage  in 
the  North. 

So  far  there  are  not  many  signs  that 
the  farmers  will  overplant  truck  crops 
next  Spring.  A  leading  melon  growers’ 
association  reports  that  'the  growers  in 
the  great  south  Georgia  and  north  Flor¬ 
ida  watermelon  region  are  not  planning 
to  increase  acreage  the  coming  season. 
Many  of  the  truck  crops  in  Florida  have 
been  actually  reduced  in  acreage.  South¬ 
ern  celery  growers  are  likely  to  profit  by 
the  shortage  and  poor  condition  of  the 
northern  celery  crop.  It  seems  that  most 
of  the  good  northern  celery  has  already 
I  been  sent  to  market  and  the  season  is 


. .  .ju£t  this  simple 
pump  in  your  well/ 


YOU  are  looking  at  the  most  talked 
about  invention  in  water  system 
history — the  new  National  “O.K.” 
single-cylinder  pump.  It  is  what  engi¬ 
neers  have  striven  for  since  the  idea 
of  a  water  system  was  first  thought  of. 
No  delicate  parts.  No  needle  valves, 
metal  floats  or  adjustments.  Actually 
200,000,000  gallons  beyond  experiment 
by  service  tests  in  the  hands  of  users. 


No  Water  Storage  Tank 
To  Freeze 

With  the  National,  you  get  fresh  water 
— cool  and  sparkling  —  direct  from  the 
well  to  every  faucet.  No  water  storage 
tank  to  freeze  in  Winter;  no  stagnant 
water  in  Summer.  Air  only  is  stored 
in  the  tank — and  rushes  into  the  pump 
in  the  well  the  instant  a  faucet  is  open¬ 
ed,  forcing  fresh  water  wherever  you 
want  it.  Capacities:  200  to  2000  gallons 
per  hour.  Any  lift  up  to  150  feet. 
Draw  from  several  sources  at  the  same 
time  —  well,  cistern,  lake  or  stream. 

Write  for  catalog.  Free  con¬ 
sultation  and  planning  service. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORPORATION 

303  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Subsidiary  of  Westinghouse  Air  Brakq  Co., 
world’s  largest  and  oldest  builders 
of  air-controlled  equipment. 


FOR.  FARM  &  SUBURBAN  HOME  a 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Other  wagon  parts. 
Wheels  to  fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear.  Catalog  il- 

_  'laStrated  in  colors  Free. 

r Electric  Wheel  Co*  4S  H»  SI.,Quincy.tU. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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uAGKHAwK 

the  SUPERIOR  Spreader 

“Good  Equipment  Makes 
A  Good  Farmer  Better** 

A  ND  the  best  equipment 
is  not  too  good — par¬ 
ticularly  for  handling  that 
valuable  soil-builder,  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  the  greatest 
of  all  fertilizers  when 
properly  applied.  The  full 
benefit  from  the  use  of 
manure  is  obtained  only 
by  spreading  it  in  fine  par¬ 
ticles  evenly  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  soil  with  a  BLACK 
HAWK  MANURE  SPREADER. 

Light  Draft— Large  Capacity  —  Short  Turning 


about  done  just  as  the  Florida  season 
opens. 

The  Winter  lettuce  situation  seems  to 
be  doubtful.  While  the  acreage  is  light  in 
the  southeast  there  was  a  big  crop 
planted  in  California  and  shipments  are 
coming  forward  rapidly. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  about 
cabbage.  Prices  seem  to  hold  very  well 

I  a  round  an  average  of  $45  to  $60  per  ton 

•for  stock  from  New  York  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  storage.  The  remaining  supplies  are 
evidently  limited  and  dealers  are  hoping 
for  even  higher  prices  before  southern 
cabbage  fills  the  market. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS  SLOW 
Apple  markets  have  been  making  a 
rather  poor  showing  lately.  Instead  of 
going  up  as  they  did  last  Winter  they 
scarcely  hold  their  own  and  the  general 
price  average  is  now  considerably  below 
last  season.  A  great  deal  of  stock  frojn 
common  storage  is  selling  around  $3.50 
to  $4  per  barrel  and  even  cold  storage 
Baldwins  bring  scarcely  more  than  $4 
for  good  stock.  Fortunately,  the  majority 
of  growers  sold  in  the  Fall  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  make  profits  will  fall  mainly  upon 
the  dealers.  The  outcome  so  far  will 
scarcely  make  them  enthusiastic  as  buy¬ 
ers  next  season. 

Wheat  is  having  a  good  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  above  $1.75  a  bushel 
in  western  markets,  and  corn  hangs  rath¬ 
er  persistently  around  the  75c  level.  De¬ 
mand  is  good  and  the  underlying  situa¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  better.  Hay  has  not  been 
selling  very  well  and  the  lower  grades 
have  been  hard  to  move.  Prices  in  city 
markets  for  No.  1  Timothy  ranged  from 
$25  to  $28  per  ton.  Feed  markets  show 
no  special  change.  Cotton  holds  around 
20c  per  pound.  G.  B.  F. 


Ration  for  Butter  Making 

Would  you  give  me  a  good  ration  for 
Jersey  cows  which  we  are  milking  for 
butter-making?  We  have  corn,  oats, 
barley  and  cornstalks,  and  mixed  hay  for 
rough  feed.  _  s.  a.  m. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  preferred  butter  ration,  since 
the  percentage  or  quality  of  the  butter- 
fat  cannot  be  materially  changed  by 
varying  the  amount  of  carbohydrates  or 
proteins  in  any  given  combination.  The 
ability  to  produce  milk  high  or  low  in 
butterfat  is  a  breed  or  an  individual  char¬ 
acteristic,  the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  be¬ 
ing  recognized  as  the  butter  breeds. 

With  ground  oats,  barley  and  corn¬ 
stalks,  also  mixed  hay  at  hand,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  only  purchased  concen¬ 
trates  which  you  will  require  will  be 
those  carrying  protein  and  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  in  generous  quantities.  Assuming 
that  you  are  in  a  position  to  grind  these 
products  and  mix  them  carefully  we 
should  combine  them  in  the  following 
proportion :  200  lbs.  corn  and  cobmeal, 
150  lbs.  barley,  150  lbs.  oats,  150  lbs. 
gluten  feed,  200  lbs.  linseed  meal,  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  gluten  meal. 

This  combination  would  prove  both 
palatable  and  economical  and  would  pro¬ 
duce  butterfat  of  a  quality  which  would 
be  easily  churned  into  butter.  F.  c.  M. 


Wetting  Feed  for  Cows 

Does  wetting  the  grain  ration  for  cows 
destroy  any  of  its  value?  For  some  years 
we  have  practiced  wetting  our  feed  and 
a  few  days  ago  a  man  seeing  it  said  it 
is  wrong.  We  do  not  make  a  “slop”, 
just  wet  enough  to  prevent  littering  and 
in  Winter  use  warm  water.  E.  J.  L. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  moistening  of  a  grain  ration  does 
not  destroy  its  value  but  there  is  very 
little  if  anything  to  be  gained  by  this 
practice.  I  think  it  is  the  experience  of 
our  most  successful  dairymen  that  a 
grain  ration  fed  dry  in  conjunction  with 
such  succulence  as  moistened  beet  pulp 
or  silage  is  the  better  practice.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions  in  cases  where 
cows  are  being  forced  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  where  palatability  must  be  se¬ 
cured  at  any  cost.  Moistened  feed  is 
very  apt  to  ferment  and  sour,  becoming 
distasteful.  No  doubt  the  practice  of 
moistening  feed  followed  the  use  of  wet 
brewer’s  grains  and  certain  molasses 
feeds  which  were  used  extensively  when 
these  products  were  available  at  attrac- 
tive  prices. 

Admittedly  the  moistening  of  the  dry 
brewer’s  grains  does  not  convert  them 
into  a  product  equivalent  in  usefulness 
and  value  to  the  old-fashioned  wet  grains. 
Green  grass  cured  in  the  sun  is  converted 
into  cured  hay.  The  only  constituent  re¬ 
moved  by  the  drying  is  water;  neverthe¬ 
less,  cured  hay  to  which  a  similar  amount 

of  water  has  been  added  does  not  become 
WTCKA  *  ■£.»*>  «aie  Slat.'*,  I  i 


Light  draft,  lightweight,  large  capacity,  short 
turning  radius,  wide  quantity  range,  com¬ 
plete  pulverization  methods  and  durability 
are  the  essential  qualities  of  a  perfect  ma¬ 
nure  spreader.  These  are  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  the  BLACK  HAWK. 

An  inspection  of  this  spreader  will  convince 
you  of  its  scientific  design  and  durability  of 
construction.  And  when  you  see  it  at  work 
on  the  farm  you  will  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  its  performance. 


The  BLACK  HAWK  has  a  large  capacity 
but  is  easily  handled  by  a  two-horse  team 
and  is  the  lightest  draft  spreader  on  the 
market.  Best  of  all,  it  does  a  perfect  job 
of  distribution  and  works  equally  well  on 
hillsides  and  level  ground. 

The  BLACK  HAWK  is  a  Superior  product 
—  a  manure  spreader  of  superior  quality — 
a  manure  spreader  of  the  SUPERIOR 
LINE.  Write  or  mail  the  coupon  for 
full  details. 


BUCKEYE  CULTIVATORS 

Cultivating  with  a  Buckeye  is  the  direct  route  to  better  crops  and  bigger 
profits.  Buckeye  cultivation  means  easier  work  and  best  possible  results 
—  always.  These  highest -quality  implements  are  remarkable  for  sim¬ 
plicity  of  operation,  lightness  of  draft,  balance  and  flexibility.  Sturdily 
built  of  finest  materials,  they  insure  long  years  of  dependable  service. 

The  Buckeye  line  is  unusually  complete.  It  includes  both  Riding  and 
Walking,  One  and  Two-Row — and  horse  and  tractor  drawn  cultivators. 


See  the  complete  line  of  Superior  farm  implements  at 
your  dealer’s — or  check  and  mail  coupon  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  full  details . 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
418  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 


—  Grain  Drills 
—Alfalfa  Drills 
— Beet  8  Bean  Drils 
— Corn  8  Cotton  Drills 
—Com  Planters 
— Lime  Sowers 

—  Black  Hawk 

Spreaders 

— Buckeye  Cultivators  Name 
NOTE:  Complete 
Buckeye  line  includes  Address 
one  and  two  -  row,  —  . 

horse  and  tractor, 
walking  and  riding 
cultivators.  - 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

418  Monroe  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  informa¬ 
tion  covering  machines  checked. 


I, 


I 


Labor  saving  machinery,  automobiles,  radio,  make  farm  life 
even  more  indepen  dent  and  pleasant  than  the  city.  The  farm 
is  the  source  of  all  your  income.  Give  it  a  chance!  Get  it 
in  shape  to  earn  more  for  you.  t  * 

I  Make  every  acre  pay!  -a  ft  Farm 

Ditcher 


MSE 


T  erracer 
Grader 

to  drain  low  places,  terrace  hillsides  to  stop  soil 


and  economical  implement  is  a  money  maker; 
saver.  All  Steel  Adjustable  Reversible.  Sold  on 
10  days  trial.  Write  for  catalog,  (prices  and  attrac¬ 
tive  terms. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Box  1234  Owensboro,  Ky. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable  —  not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  ‘rive  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  rpots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed  -  — 

stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  One 
of  Many 

Iron  Age  Tools 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

625  So.  Washington  Square  Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 


— 
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"It’sjfireat  to  see  the. 
®  Milk  Fails  Fill  Up 

WHAT  a  real  pleasure  to  board  a  stable  full  of  cows  that 
month  in  and  month  out  fill  the  pails  as  you  know 
they  should !  Good  cows  and  good  feed,  alone,  often  fall  short 
of  what  you  expect  simply  because  winter  feeding  conditions 
impose  a  heavier  burden  than  the  milk-making  organs, 
without  aid,  are  equipped  to  meet. 


NEW-YORKER 

as  palatable  nor  as  useful  in  feeding 
dairy  cows  as  does  a  given  amount  of 
green  grass.  There  is  an  undefinable 
something  in  the  natural  juices  of  plants 
which  stimulates  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  and  which  contributes  important 
factors  to  the  ration.  Any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  feeder  to  introduce  these 
same  constituents  by  moistening  the  ra¬ 
tion  can  only  result  in  disappointment. 
We  have  tried  moistening  and  cooking 
and  preparing  rations  in  every  form  and 
with  every  device,  and  our  final  judg¬ 
ment  is  (hat  these  steps  do  not  justify 
the  added  time  and  expense  involved. 

Pigs  should  be  fed  a  sloppy  ration  be¬ 
cause  it  is  their  nature  to  consume  a 
product  of  this  character  with  great 
avidity.  With  dairy  cows  the  process 
of  digestion  is  materially  different.  The 
regurgitating  process  tends  to  moisten 
the  feeds  with  saliva  and  other  digestive 
juices  and,  where  the  feed  is  moistened 
with  dairy  cattle  it  is  believed  that  there 
is  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  secretions 
of  those  glands  the  substance  of  which 
is  essential  for  complete  digestion  and 
assimilation.  F.  c.  M. 


February  0,  1926 


Kow-Kare  Takes  the  Slump 
Out  of  Winter  Miikings 

This  wonderful  all-medicine  tonic  offsets  the  sudden  change 
from  green  foods  to  dry,  course  winter  diet.  It  builds  into 
your  cows  the  power  to  convert  their  food  into  rich  yields 
of  milk— does  away  with  the  “boarder  cow.” 

Kow-Kare  is  all  medicine.  Used  sparingly  at  very  slight 
outlay  it  brings  back  your  small  investment  in  cow  health 
quickly —  and  many  times  over.  As  little  as  a  tablespoonful 
twice  a  day,  one  week  each  month,  will  pay  big  dividends 
in  added  milk  and  healthier  cows.  Don’t  fail  to  give  Kow- 
Kare  a  careful  test;  you’ll  never  get  along  without  it  again. 

Your  Private  Veterinary 

For  the  ills  common  to  cows — Barrenness,  Retained  After¬ 
birth,  Abortion,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  etc.,  your  can 
of  Kow-Kare  is  always  the  ready  remedy.  Its  re-building, 
invigorating  action  on  the  genital  and  digestive  organs  assure 
e  quick  return  to  health  and  productiveness.  Thousands  of 
dairymen  would  not  think  of  getting  out  of  Kow-Kare. 

If  you  have  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  Kow-Kare  from 
your  general  store,  feed  dealer  or  druggist,  order  direct  from 
us — by  mail,  postpaid;  $1.25  and  65c  sixes. 

Valuable  FREE  Book 

Nearly  a  million  dairymen  each  year  use  our  reliable  treatise 
on  cow  diseases — “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.”  We  will  gladly 
mail  you  a  copy  on  request.  It  contains  much  general  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  care  of  cows.j 


Grateful  letters  like 
these  come  by  the 
hundreds 

From 

Grover  Schellinger, 
Glenwood  City,  Wia, 

“It  is  difficult  to  express 
in  words  the  good  results 
I  have  obtained  by  the  use 
of  Kow-Kare.  I  find  that 
by  giving  cows  Kow-Kare, 
before  calving  time,  brings 
fine  results.  I  also  give  my 
cattle  Kow-Kare  when  off 
feed  and  it  is  no  time  at 
all  before  they  are  again 
filling  the  pails  with  an  ex. 
tra  amount  of  milk. 

From  J.  O.  Elnie 
Horseheada,  N.  Y. 

“We  have  used  your  Kow. 
Kare  with  good  results. 
Have  used  three  large  sized 
cans  and  are  on  the  fourth 
can.  It  keeps  the  cows  in 
good  condition,  therefore, 
good  flow  of  milk  ia  the 
result.” 

From  A.  C.  Hays 
Vnionport,  Ohio 

“I  have  been  using  your 
Kow  -  Kare  for  five  years. 
Wouldn’t  do  without  it.  It 
not  only  increases  the  milk 
but  I  get  a  better  test  in 
butter  fat.” 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Department  R  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


KOW-KARE 

wakes  up  sluggish  milkers 

BAG  BALM 

keeps  little  hurts  from  getting  big 


Feed  and  Milk  Quality 

I  am  milking  40  Holstein  cows  ami 
would  ‘like  to  have  you  make  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  so  I  can  produce  a  good  grade  of 
milk.  Have  plenty  of  silage  and  fod¬ 
der  (cut)  and  clover  lvay.  I  would  like 
to  feed  two  parts  of  corn  and  one  part 
of  oats  in  my  ration.  G.  S. 

Mercer  Co.,  'N.  J. 

Admittedly  the  quality  of  milk  cannot 
be  modified  by  making  variations  in  the 
proportion  of  carbohydrate  to  protein. 
Notwithstanding  the  best  grade  of  milk 
is  produced  from  cows  which  are  in  good 
healthy  condition  resulting  from  the  use 
of  a  well-proportioned  grain  mixture. 
Silage  cannot  be  excelled  as  a  source  of 
succulence,  and  shredded  fodder  supple¬ 
mented  with  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  is 
clearly  the  best  roughage ;  tire  clover  hay 
to  supply  the  ash  and  protein,  the  cut 
fodder  to  supply  some  of  the  bulk  and 
serve  as  bedding. 

Utilizing  two  parts  of  corn  and  one 
part  of  oats  as  a  basis  we  should  com¬ 
bine  the  ingredients  as  follows :  400  lbs. 
ground  corn,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200 
lbs.  gluten  meal,  200  lbs.  linseed  meal. 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  gluten  feed. 

If  the  best  grade  of  cottonseed  meal 
cap  be  obtained  at  a  lower  price  per  ton 
than  the  best  grade  of  gluten  meal,  then 
it  would  be  fair  to  substitute  cottonseed 
meal  for  the  gluten  meal.  Ordinarily 
these  products  run  pretty  close  in  price 
so  far  as  a  unit  of  protein  is  concerned 
and  the  feeder  must  exercise  his  experi¬ 
enced  judgment  in  choosing  between 
these  ingredients. 

Dairy  farmers  are  beginning  to  rea¬ 
lize  the  many  advantages  which  obtain 
where  generous  amounts  of  grain  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  rations  for  the  protein 
thus  supplied  is  of  a  high  quality  which 
is  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  domestic 
animals.  f.  c.  m. 


New  Coulters 

for  Old  “Acmes” 

Thousands  of  old  ACMES  are  being  renovated 
this  year  at  small  cost  with  new  Coulters.  They 
are  then  as  good  as  the  day  they  were  bought.  Wa 
are  prepared  to  furnish  Coulters  for  any  Acme 
Harrow  sold  since  the  No.  15  which  was  manufac¬ 
tured  about  1890.  Acme  Coulters  are  made  of  very 
tough,  high-carbon  steel.  Every  one  is  backed  by 

an  unqualified  guarantee— almost  never  exercised 

because  they  give  such  long  and  successful  service 

For  Your  Tractor 

The  ACME  line  is  built  for  use  with  large  Tractors  and 
for  small  Tractors  of  the  garden  type.  Also  combrna* 
tion  harrows  for  use  with  either  horses  or  tractor.  You 
can  buy  a  liorsedrawn  ACME  this  year  and  add  to  it 
later  the  equipment  for  use  with  your  tractor.  You 
need  no  other  tool  to  make  a  perfect  seed  bed  quickly 
and  economically. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  any.  size  ACME 
Harrow  or  Coulters.  Ask  him.  If  he  is  unable  to 
supply  you  send  your  order  direct  to  us. 

NASH-ACME  HARROW  CO. 

377  Drexel  Building 
Philadelphia  Pcnna, 


Giant  Qrip 

Shoes  and  Calks 

Increase  Horse  JPower 


YOUR  horses  need  sure  ana  safe 
footing  on  icy  hills  and  slippery 
roads.  Shod  sharp  they  can  do 
more  work  without  strain  or  injury. 

A  set  of  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks 
will  give  them  sure  and  safe  footing. 
Calks  can  he  changed  easily  without 
removing  the  shoes.  The  Calks 
stay  in— wear  sharp  and  wear  longest 
— a  sure  protection  during  the 
winter. 

Your  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Have  him  put  on 
a  set  now,  when  sure  footing  is 
needed  most. 

Giant  Grip  Mfg.Go. 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 


THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


Grain  with  Oats  for  Cows 

What  proportion  of  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grains  must  I  use  in  mixing  my 
own  feed  to  get  the  best  results:  fine 
ground  oats,  Winter  wheat  bran,  corn 
gluten,  linseed  oilmc-al,  cottonseed  meal? 
I  can  buy  wheat  middlings  and  corn- 
meal,  but  would  rather  not  use  them  if 
I  do  not  need  to  to  make  a  right  ra¬ 
tion.  T  have  plenty  of  good  corn  silage, 
and  No.  2  mixed  hay.  I  have  a  herd  of 
IS  full-blood  ITolsteins.  J.M.  o. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  you  have  an  abundance  of  oats  it  is 
essential  that  corn  or  middlings  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  ration  intended  for  dairy 
cows.  Actually  oats  are  cheaper  at  the 
present  time  than  corn,  and  the  following 
combination  of  ingredients  would  result 
in  a  ration  carrying  24  per  cent  of  crude 
protein :  400  lbs.  ground  oats,  150  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  gluten  meal,  150  lbs. 
gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  150 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

Bran  lias  many  advantages  over  the 
middlings  from  an  economical  stand¬ 
point,  and  this  24  per  cent  ration  would 
enable  you  to  produce  milk  advantage¬ 
ously.  C-  M- 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR 


The  Best  Investment  You  Can  Make 

Why  not  make  your  plowing,  harrowing,  planting  and 
cultivating  easier  and  more  profitable  this  year  ?  You 
can  do  it  with  the  simple,  powerful,  low  cost  CEN¬ 
TAUR,  which  costs  only  a  few  cents  an  hour  to  oper¬ 
ate  —  and  is  a  riding  tractor  for  every  field  job. 

Plows  7"  Deep  — Has  a  Reverse 

With  a  CENTAUR  TRACTOR  you  can  do  your  farm 
work  at  far  less  cost  than  with  a  horse  and  you  can  do 
it  quicker,  better  and  more  comfortably.  It  will  do 
yourplowing,  harrowing,  discing,  seeding,  cultivating, 
mowing,  hauling,  sawing,  feed  grinding  and  other  jobs 
—  in  double  quick  time  and  at  lowest  possible  cost  I 

Low  Price  — Fully  Guaranteed 

Six  years  of  successful  service  on  hundreds  of  farms 
are  back  of  the  CENTAUR.  It  is  fully  guaranteed 
and  offers  you  the  biggest  tractor  value  ever  placed 
upon  the  market.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

The  Central  Tractor  Company 
63  Central  Ave.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


GA1 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical  Proven  Power 

CultivatorforGardeners.Sub- 
burbanites,  Truckers,  Florists, I 
Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,! 

Country  Estates  &  Lawn  work.  ” 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1  1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  puie  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof* 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Hoofing  Co.  22  Middletown.  Ohio 


“More  Potatoes” 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  o» 

KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  methods  of  plant* 
ing.  Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 

_  simple,  strong,  durable  machine 

Write  for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

A.  J.  PLATT,  Mfg.,  Sterling,  ML 
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|  The  Farmer 
§  His  Own  Builder 

Ej  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to 

“  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

—  For  sale  by 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

E!  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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THE  MAILBAG 


Barrel  Smokehouse 

I  am  sending  you  a  sketch  of  a  cheap 
smokehouse,  such  as  "I  have  -used  over  30 
yeans  when  I  wanted  to  smoke  meat.  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  it  only  as 
I  have  told  it  to  neighbors  around  home. 

Take  a  tight-barrel,  knock  out  one 
head,  make  a  hole  three  or  four  inches 
square  in  the  other  head,  lay  three  or 
more  lengths  of  old  stovepipe  along  the 


Engines 

biggest 


50 

CASH 

f.  o.  b. 
factory 


for  this  powerful,  sturdy 
2-horsepower  “Z”  Engine 
equipt  with  Fairbanks- 
Morse  High  Tension  Rotary 
Magneto 

Wider  range  of  usefulness! 
Better  built l  Costs  less! 


How  the  Barrel  Smokehouse  is  Arranged 

ground  where  you  wish  the  barrel  to 
stand,  barrel-end  of  pipe  a  little  higher, 
set  the  barrel  on  old  brick  or  stone  so 
the  'end  of  the  pipe  is  at  the  hole  in  the 
barrel,  chime  just  touching  the  pipe 
when  it  passes  under  the  barrel. 

Lay  up  a  small  fireplace  at  the  other 
end  of  the  pipe,  the  pipe  sticking  a  few 
inches  into  the  fireplace.  Cover  over  the 
fireplace  with  an  old  piece  of  sheet-iron 
or  a  flat  stone.  Cover  the  fireplace  with 
earth  to  stop  holes.  Earth  up  around  the 
barrel  the  same  way.  Use  something  to 
close  draught  in  front,  there  you  have 
it  with  no  danger  of  fire  or  heating  of 
y  our  meat. 

Use  anything  you  like  to  make  smoke. 
For  myself  I  use  green  apple  tree  wood 
from  limbs  one-half  inch  up  to  two  inches 
through  and  eight  or  10  inch  long.  They 
give  more  smoke  than  anything  else  I 
have  ever  tried.  E.  c.  K. 

Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


Making  Most  of  Wood  Fuel 

I  was  reading  Hope  Farm  Notes  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  continued  at¬ 
tention  needed  to  burn  wood  in  a  furnace. 
Long  before  we  had  to  worry  about  coal 
I  visited  a  friend  who  used  a  wood  fur¬ 
nace.  I  was  skeptical,  but  waited  to  see 
how  it  worked  out.  I  soon  found  the 
house  uniformly  comfortable,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  mother  of  the  home, 
with  three  small  children,  and  far  from 
strong,  seemed  not  over-burdened  attend¬ 
ing  the  wood  furnace  through  the  day.  On 
inquiry  I  found  the  secret  was  standing 
the  wood  on  end  instead  of  laying  the 
sticks  down  on  the  side.  First,  more  could 
be  put  in  at  a  time;  second,  it  burned 
slower  if  you  wished ;  third,  the  coals 
•would  keep  very  much  longer.  I  have 
been  mentioning  this  among  those  who 
have  to  “eke  out”  with  wood  this  Win¬ 
ter,  and  they  report  back  to  me  with  en¬ 
thusiasm.  MRS.  A.  M.  g. 

Connecticut. 


“dollar-for-dollar”  value 


Dependable  power  is  what  you  are  looking 
for  when  you  buy  an  engine.  You  want  an 
engine  that  will  keep  on  pulling  its  load  all 
day  without  attention,  if  necessary— *an  engine 
that  stands  the  gaff  of  hard  service— an  engine 
that  stays  on  the  job  year  after  year  without 
costly  and  annoying  breakdowns. 

Nearly  a  half  million  farmers  have  solved 
their  power  problems  with  “Z”  Engines. 

Back  of  these  famous  power  plants  is  the 
greatest  engine  factory  in  the  world.  Some  of 
the  country’s  foremost  engineers,  who  design 
and  develop  huge  engines  of  hundreds  of  horse¬ 


power,  also  design  and  develop  the  sturdy, 
dependable  “Z”.  The  tremendous  resources, 
the  many  years  of  manufacturing  experience, 
the  huge  volume  and  modern  methods  of 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Go.  combine  to  produce 
in  the  “Z”  Engine  a  product  that  has  main¬ 
tained  leadership  for  a  good  many  years. 

Invest  in  a  “Z”.  Make  sure  of  dependable 
power.  You  will  spend  less  for  a  “Z”  than 
you  are  asked  to  spend  for  ordinary  enginesl 
Sizes  from  2  to  20  horsepower.  See  your  local 
Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  or  send  us  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  free  literature. 


"Z”  Engines 

2  H.  p.  bat.  equipt  ..  ..  $48.50 

2  h.  p.  mag.  equipt .  58.50 

3  h.  p.  mag.  equipt .  101.00 

6  h.  p.  mag.  equipt .  153.00 


Home  Water  Plants 

120  gal.  per  hour  plant,  60  cycle  motor, 
8  gal.  galv'd  tank.  Complete  ...$84.75 
200  gal.  per  hour  plant,  60  cycle  motor, 
35  gal.  galv’d  tank.  Complete  .$123.00 


Home  Light  and 
Power  Plants 

No.  1%  plant .  $325.00 

No.  3  plant .  525.00 


Prices  quoted  are  cash  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Feed  Mills 


Burr  Type  No.  4 . $11.00 

Burr  Type  No.  8 . 40.00 

Burr  Type  No.  10 .  55.00 


All-Purpose  HammerType  135.00 


Fairbanks-Morse  prod¬ 
ucts  also  include  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  electric 
motors,  general  service 
pumping  equipment, 
pump  jacks,  power 
beads,  etc. 


FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  £r  CO. 


Manufacturers 


Branches  and  Service  Stations  Covering  Every  State  in  the  Union 
Fairbanks-Morse  Products  ^ tfex  “Every  Line  a  Leader' 


Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


See  the  local 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Authorized  Dealer 
or  write  us. 


Home  Water  Plants 
Built  bythe  same  manu  f  actur- 
ers  who  build  huge  pumping 
equipment  for  municipalities. 
Sizes  120  to  5000  gals,  per  hour; 
for  engine  or  electric  drive. 


Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 
Self-oiling,  all-metal  con¬ 
struction.  All  working  parts 
carefully  machined. 


Home  Light  &  Power  Plants 
Furnish  electricity  and  also 
engine  power  whenever  you 
need  it. 


Grind  your  feed  witb 
eitherthe  F-M  All-Pur- 
poseHammerTypeFeed 
Mill  or  the  Burr  Type 
Feed  Grinder. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept.  2341 
|  900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A 

,  □  “Z”  Engines 

I  □  Home  Water  Plants 

ID  Feed  Grinders  □  Burr  Type  □  Hammer  Type 
□  Home  Light  and  Power  Plants 
I  □  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 
□  Washing  Machines 


Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  send  free  descriptive  literature 
and  complete  information  concerning  the  items  I  have  checked  at 
the  left. 


"1 

I 


Name - 


Address - R,  F.  D. _ _ 

Town - - State. _ 


A  Co-operative  Blacksmith 
Shop 

In  recent  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
have  read  items  of  interest  concerning 
the  village  blacksmith.  Would  it  not  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  farmers  in  a  locality, 
to  purchase  a  shop  of  their  own,  hire  an 
all-around  blacksmith  to  do  their  iron 
and  wood  work,  and  perhaps  he  could 
also  fix  their  autos,  tractors  and  other 
farm  machinery.  Iron,  horseshoes  and 
other  needed  material  could  be  purchased 
at  wholesale  prices,  making  the  work  so 
much  cheaper  for  the  farmers  who  are 
shareholders  in  this  shop.  At  this  shop 
any  ambitious  young  man  could  go  and 
learn  the  trade,  it  being  understood  with 
the  hired  blacksmith  he  is  to  teach  one 
if  necessary.  I  would  he  glad  to  read 
other  articles  along  these  lines,  d.  w.  h. 


Care  in  Using  Wood 
Alcohol 

I  have  just  read  the  directions  of  “An 
Easier  Way  to  Remove  Old  Wallpaper” 
some  time  ago.  I  think  your  correspondent 
should  have  avoided  recommending  the 
use  of  wood  alcohol  in  an  open  room 
where  a  person  must  work  with  it.  It  is 
too  dangerous  to  the  eyes,  and  it  is  even 
poisonous  to  inhale  it  in  the  lungs.  Use 
only  the  denatured  alcohol  in  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  for  that  purpose.  c.  B.  s. 

North  Oohocton.  N.  Y. 


A  Simple  Cough  Syrup 

I  have  a  very  good  remedy  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  colds  as  follows :  Heat  a  lemon 
in  oven  so.  hot  it  is  hard  to  handle  and 
mix  the  juice  with  equal  amount  of 
glycerine  and  sweeten  a  little.  It  can  be 
given  to  small  children  without  harm, 
from  one-half  to  one  teaspoon  whenever 
a  coughing  spell  is  over,  or  about  every 
•hour.  I  often  give  a  few  drops  of  clear 
glycerine  to  even  the  tiniest  baby  for  a 
COUgh.  A  MOTHER. 


mvir’livir'  We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
A  £,111,1 1  ill  Ficket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence- 
interwoven —  Painted  Green  —  Red  — 
or  Plain  —  made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens, 
farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Spencer  Magazine  Carbine 

Lever  action,  6  shot,  caliber  50  rim  fire.  Weight  7 
lbs.  37  inches  long;  barrel  20  inch;  in  good  order. 
Price,  $4.50  each.  Ball  cartridges  $1 .50  per  100. 
15  Acres  Army  Goods,  New  Catalog  1925, 
60th  Anniversary  issue,  372  pages,  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  contains  pictures  and  information  of  all 
American  military  guns  and  pistols  since  1776, 
also  rifles,  revolvers,  uniforms,  tents,  knapsacks, 
saddles,*- war  medals,  etc.  Mailed  60c  stamps. 
Special  New  Circular  for  2c  stamp.  5st.  1S65. 
Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Bdway,  New  York  City 


Handles  All  Kinds  of  Lime  Rock  and  Fertilizer 
Spreads  75  to  10,000  Pounds  Per  Acre 

The  only  successful  lime  and  fertilizer  distributor  —  saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Handle 
fertilizer  only  once  by  hauling  direct  from  cars  to  field.  Patented  Auger  Force  Feed — attaches 
to  any  wagon — no  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  20  feet  wide,  on  hilly  or  level  land.  Simple  and 
practical;  no  clogging  or  caking  possible.  Built  strong — will  give  years  of  service.  Hopper  is  level 
with  bottom  of  wagon.  Low  in  price. 

d  11  a  V*  a  Tit  414**1  To  HandIe  Wet,  Dry  or  Lumpy 
^  W411.  dill  CCU  Lime  (In  Any  Form),  Commer¬ 
cial  Fertilizer,  Phosphate,  Gypsum,  Wood  Ashes, 

Crashed  Shells,  etc. 


Put  this  distributor  to 
every  test— you  run  no  risk. 

The  Holden  Lime  and  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it  or  you  may  send  it  back 
and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  Thousands  now  in 
use — a  proven  success  in  all 
sectionsof  thecountry  .Write 
TODAY  for  full  particulars. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

The  Holden  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  424,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Find  out  for  certain  if  you  have  sour  soil. 
Litmus  tests  quickly  tell  you  if  your  land 
needs  fertilizer.  This  method  used 
by  soil  experts.  We’ll  send  Litmus 
papers  FREE  and  directions  how 
to  test  your  soil. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 
Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 
Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 
FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 


TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 


FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladlj 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storag* 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 


Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  R0CHESTER.N.  Y 


Stei 

Whet 


xSfc 

It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  %  illustrated  in  colors  descri 

FARM  WAGO 

With  high  or  ] 
wheels,  eiti 
steel  or  wot 
wide  or  narr 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  f,V. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Market 


News  and 


Prices 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

BINGHAMTON,  JOHNSON  CITY,  ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  53e;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  53c. 

Eg^s. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  4Sc; 
pullets  eggs,  doz.,  42c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
60c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — B-eans,  dry, 
lb.,  10c ;  beets,  best,  qt.,  8c ;  cabbage, 
white,  lb.,  4c;  carrots,  lb.,  4c;  celery, 
bunches,  15c ;  horseradish,  jar,  15c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  2  heads,  25c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  par¬ 
snips,  .lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  60c ;  pota¬ 
toes,  pk.,  70c ; ;  bu.,  $2.75  ;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  tur* 
nips  (rutabaga),  lb.,  4c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4%  lbs.,  lb., 
32c;  light,  lb.,  30c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dnessed  Poultry. — Heavy,  fowls,  4% 
lbs.,  lb.,  38c ;  fowls,  under  4 %  lbs.,  lb., 
35c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  40c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  sausage,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c ;  rab¬ 
bits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  32  to  35c:  dressed, 
45  to  55c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  32  to  38c ; 
dressed,  45  to  55c;  chickens,  live,  lb., 
33  to  38c ;  dressed,  45  to  55c ;  geese, 
live,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
50c ;  dressed,  80  to  90c ;  guinea  hens, 
live,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  80c ; 
butter,  lb.,  60c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  per  doz., 
45  to  47c;  eggs,  retail,  per  doz.,  50  to 
60c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  80  to  85c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  white 
kidney,  bu.,  $7  to  $7.50;  beans,  marrow¬ 
fat,  bu.,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  celery  hearts,  doz.,  75c ;  celery 
stalks,  doz.,  50  to  60c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10 ;  honey, 
qt.,  75  to  85c ;  honey,  cap,  25c ;  leaf  let¬ 
tuce,  doz.,  5c ;  Boston  lettuce,  doz.,  65 
to  75c;  onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  Siive** 
skin  onions,  bu.,  $4  to  $4.50;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.70 
to  $2.80;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  2%  to 
3c ;. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ; 
pears,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  14  to 
15c;  veal,  dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Mixed  hay,  ton,  $12 
to  $13 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt.,  30  to  40c ; 
beets,  bu.,  70  to  75e;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
80c  to  $1;  cabbage,  100  heads.  $6.50_  to 
$7 ;  cabbage,  Danish,  per  ton,  $45  to  $50 ; 
cabbage,  Red  Danish,  ton,  $35  to  $40; 
cabbage,  red,  crate,  75c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75 
to  85c ;  celery,  doz.  bunches,  75  to  90c ; 
cucumbers,  h.  h.,  doz.,  $1.50;  lettuce,  h. 
h.,  doz.,  35  to  40c;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
$1.15  to  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz.,  bunches, 
20  to  25c ;  pairsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2.60  to  $2.65 ;  radishes, 
h.  h.  doz.,  Whs,  20  to  25c ;  rutabaga,  bu., 
75  to  90c ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  4  to  5c ; 
tomatoes,  h.  h.,  10-lb.,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  turnips,  bskt.,  40  to 
50c ;  vegetable  Oysters,  doz.,  bunches, 
30  to  40c. 

Fruits,  (Domestic). — Apples.  —  Alex¬ 
ander,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Baldwins,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  Greenings,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Hubbardson,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Kings,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.65 ;  Pound  Sweet,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
Tallinn n  Sweet,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  28  to 
30e ;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  roosters,  lb., 
28  to  30c;  docks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in 
crates,  42  to  45c ;  eggs,  doz.,  48  to  50c ; 
eggs,  cold  storage,  doz.,  35  to  37c ;  but¬ 
ter,  country,  crock.^  lb.,  40  to  45c ;  but¬ 
ter,  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 

Honey. — Strained  clover,  lb.  jars,  22 
to  23c;  strained  honey,  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c;  strained  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10; 
buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  comb 
clover,  24  sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5;  buck¬ 
wheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Nuts.  —  (Domestic).  —  Hickorynuts, 
bu.,  $2;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  apple  market  continues  dull. 
Fresh  receipts  were  considered  moder¬ 
ate,  about  260  carloads  for  the  week, 
but  the  carryover  from  day  to  day  caused 
a  weak  and  irregular  market.  Common 
storage  Baldwins  were  quoted  $2.50  to 
$3.50  a  barrel  for  the  best,  while  cold 
storage  stock  ranged  generally  $3.50  to 
$4.50  for  “A”  grade  stock,  a  few  fancy 
bringing  $5  a  barrel.  Even  McIntosh 
dragged  and  the  basket  apples  were  most¬ 
ly  ordinary  with  Baldwins  ranging  75 
cents  to  $1.50  a  bushel.  Cold  storage 
stocks,  as  reported  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  show  bar¬ 


reled  holdings  as  18  per  cent  heavier  than 
a  year  ago,  .boxes  31  per  cent  heavier 
and  bushel  stock  as  SO  per  cent  larger, 
making  the  total  holdings  something  over 
25  per  cent  more  than  last  year  on  the 
same  date,  but  12  per  cent  less  than  in 
January,  1924.  In  the  Rochester  district 
A2%  in.  Baldwins  from  common  storage 
were  quoted  $3.50  to  $3.75  a  barrel.  The 
Kieffer  pear  market  was  practically  life¬ 
less.  Onions  continue  very  dull  in  spite 
of  the  moderate  fresh  receipts,  amounting 
to  120  carloads  for  the  week  ,of  which 
the  equivalent  of  27  carloads  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Spain.  Cabbage  has  had  its 
“ups  and  downs,”  just  at  present  show¬ 
ing  a  little  firmness  and  advancing  to 
$55  to  $60  a  ton  after  a  period  of  in¬ 
activity  and  weak  tendencies.  Florida 
offerings  of  new  cabbage  continue  light, 
but  there  was  the  equivalent  of  about 
27  carloads  received  from  Holland  and 
13  from  Denmark.  Most  of  the  _  New 
York  State  celery  was  very  ordinary, 
evidently  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  the  first  of  the  Florida  celery 
was  received  about  the  third  week  in 
January.  The  quality  was  not  particular¬ 
ly  good.  In  the  meantime,  California 
celery  reached  $10  per  full-sized  crate, 
and  good  stock  has  since  been  holding 
up  fairly  well.  Potatoes  suffered  another 
relapse  and  are  bringing  from  50  to  75c 
per  100  pounds  less  than  at  the 
first  of  the  year.  Sweet  potatoes  were 
generally  dull  with  now  and  then  a  day 
of  activity.  Prices  are  about  equaling 
whites.  Shipments  of  sweet  potatoes 
have  been  about  50  per  cent  larger  this 
season  than  last  to  the  present  time. 
Several  southern  commodities  are  bring¬ 
ing  good  prices,  namely,  string  beans, 
which  have  been  selling  around  $9  a 
bushel  and  Florida  peas  which  sold  up 
to  $4  a  bushel.  Imports  of  'tomatoes  con¬ 
tinue  from  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba  and 
Nassau,  and  cucumbers  are  also  arriv¬ 
ing  from  the  two  former  islands.  We  are 
also  getting  peppers  and  egg-plant  from 
there  as  well  as  from  Florida. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY  L 

Egg  receipts  are  considerably  ahead  of 
last  year,  the  first  three  weeks  in  Jan¬ 
uary  amounting  to  284.666  cases,  as 
against  246,379  cases  for  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  The  market  is  very  sensitive, 
especially  to  weather  conditions  in  the 
large  producing  sections.  Reports  of  low 
temperatures  in  the  middle  West  stiffens 
the  market  immediately  and  the  cessation 
of  a  cold  spell  is  generally  followed  by 
a  weakness  in  the  market.  The  Pacific 
Coast  producers  continue  to  ship  rather 
freely  and  chain  stores  have  been  liberal 
users  of  their  medium-sized  eggs.  Nearby 
eggs  were  also  fairly  active.  Refrigerator 
stock  has-been  moving  forward  a  little 
better  of  late,  some  of  the  best  selling 
up  to  29  cents  with  the  average  run 
bringing  from  23  to  26  cents  a  dozen. 
The  cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  amount¬ 
ed  on  the  26th  to  105,438  oases,  com¬ 
pared  with  59,000  cases  a  year  ago. 

The  express  live  fowl  market  was  very 
slow  and  the  freight  market,  due  large¬ 
ly  to  the  heavier  receipts  and  the  un¬ 
seasonable  weather,  was  also  slow  and 
the  market  weak.  The  unusual  high  prices 
which  prevailed  a  little  earlier  in  the 
season  may  also  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  lower  values  now  prevailing 
as  reactions  are  hound  to  come  after 
periods  of  high  prices.  Express  chickens 
were  scarce  and  the  market  held  firm. 
Broilers  slumped,  but  due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  following  lower  prices, 
the  market  soon  worked  back  toward  its 
former  level.  Capons  sold  slowly.  A  mod¬ 
erate  demand  for  farm  fattened  geese 
was  reported  at  30  cents  a  pound. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  for  the 
■week  in  New  York  amounted  to  3,274,700 
pounds,  about  365,000  pounds  heavier 
than  for  the  week  previous.  Barrel-pack¬ 
ed  chickens  were  generally  poor  and  the 
western  boxed  chickens  were  mostly 
staggy.  Large  fresh-killed  fowl  were  in¬ 
clined  to  drag,  but  the  medium  and  small¬ 
er  sizes  sold  fairly  on  a  firm  market. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  moved  slowly  on  account  of  the 
liberal  offerings  early  in  the  week,  but 
later  an  active  demand  developed  which 
caused  an  increase  of  one  dollar  per  ton 
over  former  values.  Choice  Timothy  sells 
readily.  Straw  continues  slow.  b.  n.  s. 

Jan.  27,  1926. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Solid  'Winter  bolds  the  produce  mar¬ 
kets  steady.  Florida  cabbage  and  peas 
are  here  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
Potatoes  are  plentiful,  but  the  price  is 
unchanged. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
Steady ;  creamery,  43  to  51c ;  dairy,  30  to 
31c ;  storage,  43  to  45c ;  common,  20  to 
25c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  flats,  daisies, 
longhorns,  27  to  28c;  Limburger,  block 
Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  firm  ;  hennery,  38 
to  43c;  State  and  western  candled,  36 
to  38c;  storage,  25  to  28c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm ;  tur¬ 
keys,  38  to  50c ;  fowls,  24  to  32c ;  roast¬ 
ers,  30  to  35c;  capons,  45  to  4Sc ;  old 
roosters,  21  to  22c ;  ducks,  30  to  34c ; 
geese,  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  42  to  48c ;  fowls,  23  to  30c ; 


chickens,  27  to  30c;  ducks,  30  to  32c; 
gieese,  19  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  dull ; 
Jonathan,  McIntosh,  bu.  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
Greening,  King,  Spy ,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Bald¬ 
win,  Hubbardson,  Russet,  $1  to  $1.25; 
western  box,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  Iveiffers, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  other  sorts,  $1.50  to 
$2.  Strawberries,  qt.,  S5  to  90c.  Cran¬ 
berries,  Gape  God  box,  $8  to  $8.35. 
Grapes,  Cal.  Emperors,  24-lb.  box,  $2.50 
to  $3.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak ; 
white  kidney,  cvvt.,  $11  ot  $12 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $10  to  $11;  marrow,  $9  to  $10; 
medium,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  pea.  $5.75  to  $6. 

Vegetables. — Steady  ;  artichokes,  box, 
$6  to  $6.50;  beans,  green  and  wax,  ham¬ 
per,  $8  to  $10 ;  beets,  bu.,  90e  to  $1 ; 
Brussel  Is  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c ;  cab¬ 
bage.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$2.25 ;  celery,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.75  ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  endive,  bbl., 
$3.50  to  $3.75  ;  lettuce,  Cal.  crate,  $2.50 
to  $3.75 ;  Iceberg  do.,  Ariz.  crate,  $1.50 
to  $2  ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  75c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  peas,  Gal. 
crate,  $9.  to  '$9.50 ;  peppers.  Fla.  orate, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  radish,  doz.  bunches.  30  to 
35c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  squash, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  tomatoes,  repacked 
crate,  $6  to  $6.50:  turnips,  white,  and 
yellow,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  good  grade  scarce ; 
white  comb,  20  to  22c ;  dark,  13  to  14c. 
Maple  products,  steady,  sugar,  lb.,  13  to 
20c ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20 ;  mixed,  $17  to  $19 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $34;  wheat  aud  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  AYlheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$32  ;  middlings,  $32  ;  red  dog.  $41 :  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $37  ;  oil  meal,  $49  ;  hominy, 
$33 ;  gluten,  $42.80 ;  oat  feed,  $11.25. 

J*  w*  c* 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  46  to  46 ho c  ; 
firsts,  44  to  4514c ;  seconds,  42  'to  4314c. 

Cheese. — Fresh,  extra,  25 14  to  26c ; 
held,  extras,  2714  to  28c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
48  to  49c;  mixed  colors,  46  to  47c ;  white, 
45  to  46c ;  western,  first,  39  to  41c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Baldwin,  75b  to  $2  bx ; 
fresh  packed,  $2  to  $4  bbl. :  storage,  $3 
to  $6 ;  Greenings,  75c  to  $1.50  bx.  ;  $2 
to  $4  bbl ;  Kings,  $3  to  $5  bbl. ;  McIn¬ 
tosh  Reds.  $1.50  to  $3.25  bx. ;  $3  to  $8 
bbl. ;  Northern  Spies,  $2.50  to  $4  bbl. ; 
Starks,  $2  to  $3  bbl. ;  cranberries,  half 
bbl.  bx.,  $5.50  to  $8.50. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  No.  1,  Tim¬ 
othy,  $28  to  $29  ;  No.  2,  $26  to  $27  ;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $20 ;  clover,  mixed,  $22  to  $26 ; 
swale,  $18  to  $20;  straw,  rye,  $22  to 
$23;  oat,  $15  to  $16. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $4.50  to  $4.60 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  30  to  31c ; 
Chickens,  28  to  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  35c; 
chickens,  35  to  38c;  (roosters,  18  to  25c; 
turkeys,  50  to  60e. 

Vegetables. — String  beans,  bu.,  $7  to 
$11 ;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3.50 ;  car¬ 
rots,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $1.50  -to  $2;  celery,  box,  $2  to 
$5 ;  lettuce,  bu.  box,  40  to  75c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  squash,  bbl., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  lb., 
10  to  40c ;  turnips,  box,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
yellow,  1004  b..  bag,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 


January  28,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  price :  Glass  1,  $2.80  per 
100  lbs. ;  Glass  2A,  $2.10  plus  differen¬ 
tials  ;  Class  2B,  $2.35 ;  Glass  2C,  $2.30 ; 
Classes  3A,  3B  and  3C,  $2. 

Non-pool :  Glass  1,  $2.70 ;  Class  2, 
$2.30 ;  Glass  3A,  $2 ;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.90 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30 ;  Class  3,  $2. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  .... 

@$0.47 

Good  to  choice  . 

.  .  .42 

@ 

.45 

Lower  grades  .... 

.  .  .40 

@ 

.41 

Ladles  . 

.  .  .32 

@ 

.39 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .  .31 

@ 

.32 

Centralized  . 

.  .  .42 

@ 

.45 

Renovated  . 

.  .  .40 

@ 

.41 

Argentine  . 

.  .  .42 

@ 

.43 

Siberian  . 

.  .  .41 

@ 

.42% 

Swedish  . 

..  .46 

@ 

.47 

June  made,  fancy  . . . 

..$0.28  @$0.28% 

Average  run  . 

.  .  .26%  @  . 

27% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby 

. $0.47@$0.48 

Good  to  choice  . 

. 43  @ 

.46 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 

. 40@ 

.46 

Mixed  colors,  nearby, 

best..  .45@ 

.48 

Gathered,  best  . 

. 42  @ 

.44 

Common  to  good  . . . 

. 32>@ 

.40 

Storage,  best  . 

. 29  @ 

.30 

Lower  grades  . 

. 20@ 

.27 

LIVE  POULTRY 

. sovsram.so 

Broilers  . . . 

. 40@ 

.50 

Turkeys  . 

.45 

Ducks  . 

.34 

Geese  . 

.30 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  Spring  . $0.55@$0.60 


Old  . 35  @  .44 

Chickens,  best . ,38  @  .41 

Fair  to  good . 26 @  .35 

Broilers  . .2S@  .38 

Roosters  . 18'@  .26 

Capons,  best  . 50@  .54 

Lower  grades  . 35 @  .45 

Ducks  . 25 @  .35 

Geese  . 18@  .31 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 90@  .95 

Dark,  per  doz . 2.50(b)  4.00 

Culls  .  1.00 @  2.25 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.00@  2.25 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair . 20@  .50 

Jacks,  pair  . 60@  .80 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.21@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 17  @  .20 

Culls  . 10@  .14 

Lambs,  head  . 5.00@13.00 


LIVE  STOCK 

(Steers  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  hest,  100  lbs.  . . . 

Lower  grades . 

Sheep  .  . 

Lambs  . 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Beu  Davis  . 

Greening  . 

McIntosh  . 

Spy  . 

York  . 

Cranberries,  y2-bbl.  box  . 

pears,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Kumquats,  qt . 

Grapefruit,  box  ......... 

Oranges,  box  . 


$8.00@10.00 
.  5.25@  6.40 
2.75@  4.00 
15.00@16.00 
9.00@12.00 
,  4.00@  8.50 

■  15.00@16.00 

■  $2.25  @$5.00 

■  2.00@  3.50 
3.00@  6.00 
5.00@11.00 
2.50@  5.00 
4.00@  5.50 
8.00@  9.50 
1.25@  4.00 

.40@  .80 

.04@  .10 

2.00@  6.00 
2.00@  6.00 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  new,  bu . $3.00@$3.75 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .26 

Cabbage,  ton  . 55.00@60.00 

New,  bu.  bskt .  2.75@  3.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.50@  1.75 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  .  1.00@  1.50 

„  Crate  .  4.00@  9.00 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs .  S.00'f/)12.00 

Chicory,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz. .  .  2.00@  4.50 

Escarol,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 5.00@  7.00 

Kale,  bbl . 2.50 Oj)  2.75 

Horseradish,  bbl . 4.00@  9  00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.50 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.-bskt...  1.00@  2.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.00@  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15@  .40 

Okra,  carrier  .  3.00@  4.00 

Onions,  100-lb.  hag  .  1.75(H)  2.25 

Parsley,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4.00@  5.50 

Peas,  bskt .  L00@  4.00 

Peppers,  bu . 2.00@  4.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 3.00@  8.00 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs .  1.25@  1.50 

Spinach,  bu.  bskt . 1.00(a)  1.25 

Squash,  bbl . 3.00@  3.50 

String  beans,  bu . 2.00@11.00 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  2.00(1?)  7.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 2.50@  3.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 4.00@  6.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag. .  .$7.00@$7.50 

State,  150  lbs .  6.00@  6.50 

Idaho,  55-lb.  box  .  "  4.06 

Vermont,  5S-lb.  box  . 3.50(a)  4.00 

Maine,  150-lb.  hag  .  6.50(H)  7.00 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs .  7.75@  8.25 

Bermuda,  bbl . 6.00@15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  3.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $27.00@28.00 

No.  2  .  25.00@2G.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@23.00 

Clover  mixed  .  1S.09@22.00 

Straw,  rye  .  19.00@20.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . 

No.  1  dark.  Spring . 

No.  2  mixed  durum . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 

No.  3  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

No.  3  white  . . 

Rye  .  . . 

Barley  . 


$2.03% 
1.99% 
1.67% 
.98  y4 
•95% 


.53 

.52 


1.15% 

.85% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.55@  .56 

Cheese,  lb . 32  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60@  .70 

Fowls,  l'b . 35  @  .43 

Roasting  chickens,  lb .  .45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb .  38@  .43 

Turkeys,  lb . G0@  .68 

Potatoes,  lb . 05 @  .06 

Sweet  potatoes,  lib . 07 @  .08 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .07 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .12 

Cabbage,  lb . 05 @  .07 

Cauliflower,  head . 20 @  .30 

Apples,  doz . 25  @  .60 
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The  Sheep  Industry 


Shortage  of  Feeder  Lambs 
in  Michigan 

There  is  a  shortage  of  between  30  and 
40  per  cent  in  the  number  of  lambs  that 
are  being  fed  this  Winter  in  Michigan. 
Feeding  operations  have  been  carried  on 
in  Hillsdale,  Lenawee,  Washtenaw,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  other  counties.  In 
the  southern  part  of  Washtenaw,  and 
the  north  part  of  Lenawee  counties  as 
many  as  500  carloads  of  lambs  were  fed 
each  year,  and  when  in  proper  condition 
were  shipped  to  the  Buffalo  market. 
Feeders  declare  that  the  ewe  lambs  are 
being  held  back  on  the  range  to  replen¬ 
ish  the  breeding  stock.  Feeders  have 
been  doubtful  about  purchasing  lambs, 


turning  into  standing  corn.  As  a  result 
of  this  there  have  been  losses,  some  un¬ 
accountable.  Alfalfa  hay  is  largely  de¬ 
pended  on,  whereas  in  earlier  years  clov¬ 
er  was  used.  In  finishing  Jambs  many 
feeders  almost  entirely,  or  entirely  rely 
on  corn.  A  feeder  must  use  good  judg¬ 
ment,  and  one  declared  the  best  lambs 
frequently  toppled  over  and  soon  died. 
Examination  of  the  head  showed  the 
brain  cavity  filled  with  blood,  as  in 
apoplexy. 

One  of  the  feeders  declared  that  on 
lower-priced  land,  it  would  probably  be  a 
surer  enterprise  financially  to  engage  in 
sheep  raising  rather  than  in  feeding. 
This  seems  to  be  the  sentiment  in  view 
of  present  high-priced  range  lambs.  Mr. 


A  well-equipped  feeding  barn  in  Michigan.  The  basement  of  this  barn  will  ac¬ 
commodate  1,200  to  1,500  lambs.  Owned  by  John  T.  Clark,  Lenawee  County. 


and  the  banks  have  advised  against  the 
feeder  filling  his  barns  with  lambs  at 
from  $14.50  to  $1G  and  pay  the  freight 
from  Chicago  to  points  in  the  State,  and 
then  take  a  chance  on  making  even  break¬ 
ing  even  three  months  later  on  the  Buf¬ 
falo  market. 

The  business  of  feeding  range  Iambs 
has  been  carried  on  fully  30  years.  A 
pioneer  feeder,  John  T.  Clark  of  Clin¬ 
ton,  is  feeding  this  year  1,200  Mexi¬ 
can  lambs.  These  cost  in  Chicago  about 
$14.50.  These  lambs  have  long  legs,  are 


Harry  Barnard,  a  Michigan  lad  who  fed 
over  300  lambs  last  Winter,  and  attended 
high  school. 

tall  and  rangy,  yet  they  seem  to  make 
good  gains  as  the  result  of  careful  feed¬ 
ing.  Harry  Barnard,  a  high-school  boy, 
in  addition  to  doing  his  school  work  fed 
over  300  Navajos.  This  was  somewhat  of 
an  experiment  last  year,  yet  the  lad 
broke  even.  The  Navajo  sheep  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  type,  bred  by  the  Indians  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  from  the  early 
days  of  Spanish  occupancy,  the  type 
has  become  distinct,  inured  to  hardship, 
shortage  of  feed,  to  absence  of  water. 
The  Indiains  have  refused  to  introduce 
other  blood.  Their  contention  has  been 
that  blood  from  modern  breeds  will  weak¬ 
en  the  sheep,  and  the  cross  will  be  poorly 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  South¬ 
west. 

Among  the  practices  used  are  those  of 


Clarke  has  about  150  acres,  of  which  30 
acres  are  orchard.  This  farm  is  devoted 
to  Alfalfa.  He  raises  no  grain,  depend¬ 
ing  entirely  on  purchased  salvage  grain 
and  corn.  His  labor  costs  are  low  and 
his  methods  of  handling  Alfalfa,  with 
the  sweep  rake,  and  the  overshot  stack¬ 
er,  have  further  reduced  the  labor  cost 
of  his  farm  enterprise. 

There  are  fewer  sheep  to  be  seen  in 
Michigan  than  former  years.  Ewes  are 
scarce  and  in  demand,  the  price  offered 
being  well  up  toward  $15  or  $20. 
There  is  a  good  return  from  sheep  rais¬ 
ing,  and  the  indications  are  that  the 
industry  will  continue  near  the  present 
level  for  some  years  to  come.  A  promi¬ 
nent  merchant,  when  asked  if  artificial 
wool,  made  out  of  wood  fiber,  would  af¬ 
fect  the  market  for  real  wool,  he  de¬ 
clared  there  is  no  warmth  in  the  artifi¬ 
cial  product,  and  the  same  restrictions 
will  be  placed  on  its  sale  as  prevail  in 
marketing  rayon.  lie  said  the  word 
‘"silk”  cannot  be  used  in  connection  with 
this  material,  and  it  cannot  be  sold  over 
the  counter  as  rayon  silk  or  artificial 
silk,  but  must  be  sold  and  advertised  as 
rayon.  A  similar  protection  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  the  wool  growers,  should  artifi¬ 
cial  wool  threaten  the  wool  grower. 
There  is  a  tendency  toward  expansion  of 
flocks.  The  population  of  the  country  is 
increasing  about  one  and  one-half  per¬ 
cent,  while  it  is  estimated  the  increase 
in  sheep  is  a  little  higher  in  percent 
now.  The  greater  increase  henceforth  will 
be  on  eastern  farms,  near  the  centers  of 
population,  and  near  the  great  woolen 
mills.  w.  j. 


Wife’s  Mortgage  on  Hus¬ 
band’s  Property 

Can  a  wife  lawfully  hold  a  mortgage 
against  her  husband's  property,  if  she 
pays  for  this  property  with  money  she 
inherited  at  the  death  of  her  first  hus¬ 
band?  Can  the  children  of  husband  No. 
2  make  her  any  trouble,  or  come  in  for  a 
share  in  this  property  in  case  of  his 
death? 

Pennsylvania. 

A  wife  can  hold  a  mortgage  against  her 
husband,  provided  the  mortgage  is  bona 
fide.  We  cannot  guarantee  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  your  husband  cannot  make  any 
trouble.  Trouble  may  be  commenced 
without  having  legal  reason  therefor. 

N.  T. 


Stan 
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GO  SOUTH 
^PROSPER. 

Look  at  the  weather  report  and 
see  the  ideal  climatic  conditions 
which  are  existing  today  in  the 
Southland.  No  snow,  no  ice,  no 
forced  idleness  from  work.  Crops 
are  growing,  and  the  live  stock 
is  feeding  out  of  doors. 

While  farmers  of  the  North 
are  housed  by  blizzard  weather, 
the  Southern  farmer  is  getting 
ready  to  market,  at  a  splendid 
profit,  his  early  spring  crops. 
Because  of  greatly  increased  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  splendid  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  there  is  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  farm  and 
dairy  products,  with  attendant 
better  prices. 


Your  family  will  be  happier  in 
the  South,  for  the  children  can 
play  outdoors  every  day;  flowers 
grow  in  wid- winter;  heating  costs 
are  negligible;  and  good  schools, 
churches  of  every  denomination, 
good  roads  and  other  attractions 
add  to  the  joy  of  living. 

Find  out  more  about  this 
delightful  section  of  America. 
Write  today,  telling  us  what  kind 
of  farming  you  have  indulged  in, 
and  we  will  send  you,  without 
cost,  now  or  ever,  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  how  our  free  service 
will  help  you  to  prosper  in  the 
territory  served  by  this  railroad. 

G.  A.  PARK 

General  Immigration  &  Industrial  Agent 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad 
Dept.  RN-6  Louisville,  Ky. 


No  matter  what  kind  of 
farming  you  have  in¬ 
dulged  in,  you  can  do 
better  in  the  Southland, 
because  of  better  living 
conditions,  lower  living 
expenses,  lower  labor 
costs,  and  a  practically 
all-year  growing  season, 
making  it  possible  to 
produce  several  crops 
each  year. 


Louisville  6"  Nashville  FLR. 
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Routing  the  Rat 


Part  II 

Physical  'Characteristics.  —  The 
brown  rat  is  a  burrower.  It  can  burrow 
through  hard-packed  clay  very  rapidly. 
Slate  walls,  brickwork,  poorly-made  ce¬ 
ment  walls,  wooden  structures  and  plas¬ 
ter  are  all  pierced  by  this  rodent.  The 
burrows  are  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
deep.  Once  in  a  while  the  burrows  may 
extend  IS  inches  into  the  earth,  and  very 
very  seldom  will  a  rat  dig  two  feet  to 
get  under  a  wall.  The  rat  can  swim. 
Rats  sometimes  jump  off  a  ship  and 
swim  half  a  mile  to  land.  They  can  climb 
trees,  ropes,  wires  and  can  jump  from 
roof  to  roof  over  a  2-ft.  area  way.  The 
rat  does  not  lack  courage.  Oridinarily 
it  runs  away,  but  if  cornered  an  old  rat 
will  fight  anything.  A  veteran  rat  can 
defeat  any  cat,  and  many  dogs  will  not 
attack  rats. 

The  rat  sees  better  at  night.  In  the 
daytime  the  movements  are  uncertain. 
When  running  along  a  wall,  the  rat  uses 
the  vibrisse  or  “whiskers’'  to  guide  it¬ 
self.  At  night  the  rat  does  most  of  its 
work.  The  rat  travels  at  night.  A  rat 
can  travel  at  a  rate  over  a  mile  a  week 
through  cities,  across  rivers  and  over  op¬ 
en  country. 

Usually  the  rat  likes  to  live  in  houses 
or  barns  where  it  is  warm  and  safe  and 
within  easy  reach  of  an  ample  food  sup¬ 
ply.  There  are  many  stories  told  of  the 
exploits  of  rats  and  the  stories  bear  the 
stamp  of  authenticity.  A  recent  publica¬ 
tion  told  how  rats  form  carrier  lines 
like  a  bucket  brigade  and  pass  food  along 
the  line  to  the  rat’s  storehouse.  They 
are  said  to  form  rat  chains  by  holding 
one  another’s  legs  and  using  the  free 
limbs  to  pass  eggs  along  the  chain.  Near¬ 
ly  every  one  of  us  who  has  lived  on  a 
farm  has  had  eggs  disappear  from  a 
nest  .and  no  stain,  no  shell — no  evi¬ 
dence  of  breakage — and  some  of  us  have 
found  eggs  in  unusual  places — such  as 
between  the  walls  of  the  hen  coop. 

Rats  eat  everything  edible.  They  will 
eat  anything  any  animal  or  man  will  eat. 
It  is  said  that  man  is  the  only  thing  that 
eat  pickles.  Rats  do  not  hesitate  to  eat 
even  pickled  onions.  There  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  community  spirit  in  a  colony  of  rats. 
Recently  the  writer  read  how  some  rats 
imprisoned  mice  for  a  long  time,  feeding 
the  mice  on  vitamine  bearing  foods  and 
feeding  the  mice  until  all  the  mice  were 
fat  and  healthy,  then  going  in,  killing  the 
mice  and  feeding  the  young  rats  on  the 
mice  just  .butchered.  The  rats  displayed 
intelligence,  discipline,  organization  and 
foresight.  Is  it  any  wonder  they  out¬ 
number  any  wild  mammal  in  this  coun¬ 
try? 

Control. — What  interests  most  of  us, 
is  how  to  get  rid  of  rats?  It  is  not  easy 
to  get  rid  of  them.  The  farm  can  get  rid 
of  rats  better  than  can  a  city  home.  Get¬ 
ting  rid  of  rats  requires  two  elements  to 
be  successful :  1.  Persistent  effort.  2. 
Method. 

Trapping. — Trapping  is  very  effective 
on  a  farm.  It  requires  time  but  the  re¬ 
sults  are  sure.  The  wire  cage  traps  get 
a  few  young  rats,  but  the  old  rats  bring 
other  young  rats  up  'to  the  wire  trap 
and  squeal  warnings  to  the  young,  in¬ 
dicating  the  fatal  stupidity  of  the  prison¬ 
ers.  The  steel  trap  is  cruel  and  not  ef¬ 
fective,  as  rats  gnaw  off  a  leg  and  are 
free.  The  wire  spring  trap  that  breaks 
the  rat’s  back  is  probably  the  best  trap 
to  use.  A  popular  5  and  10  cent  store 
sells  these  traps,  and  in  order  to  do  trap¬ 
ping  that  is  worth  the  effort  no  less  than 
two  dozen  traps  should  be  set  each  day. 
The  rat  costs  the  farmer  at  least  5  cents 
a  Aveek,  so  that  by  giving  the  boy  a  nickel 
for  each  rat  the  farmer  makes  a  fine  in¬ 
vestment.  The  trap  should  be  placed 
where  the  rats  frequent,  and  may  be  left 
unset  for  a  few  days.  It  is  not  entirely 
necessary  to  bait  all  the  traps,  but  by 
placing  chaff  tissue  paper  or  bran  over 
the  traps  the  rats  are  more  likely  to  be 
caught.  The  necessary  thing  in  all  anti¬ 
rat  measures  is  to  remove  all  food  sup¬ 
ply  other  than  the  baits.  If  possible,  the 
rat’s  shelter  should  be  molested.  This 
will  drive  the  rats  out  and  finding  the 


customary  food  missing,  they  will  con¬ 
sider  the  baits.  Toasted  bacon,  cheese  and 
meats  are  good  baits.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  smoke  the  trap  after  catching  the  rat, 
but  it  is  just  as  well  to  handle  the  trap 
only  with  gloved  hands.  If  60  per  cent 
of  the  rats  are  trapped,  the  others  are 
likely  to  leave  a  place.  Such  traps  as 
charged  wires  are  dangerous  and  uot  ef¬ 
fective.  The  sticky  flypaper  traps  are  of 
little  value.  As  stated  before,  the  inex¬ 
pensive  deadfall  traps  are  the  best. 

Poisons. — Barium  carbonate  is  a  very 
popular  poison.  This  is  inexpensive, 
odorless  and  tasteless.  Rats  will  take  a 
bait  containing  this  mineral.  It  can  be 
mixed  with  meats,  fruits  and  vegetables 
or  cereals  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
barium  carbonate  to  four  parts  bait. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  effective  to  add 
water  and  leave  a  moist  bait.  The  baits 
should  be  placed  so  that  other  animals 
cannot  get  them.  Barium  carbonate  is 
not  as  poisonous  to  other  animals  and  to 
man  as  it  is  to  rats,  but  it  is  a  poison 
and  will  cause  severe  poisoning  in  man  if 
taken  in  any  large  quantity.  All  baits 
must  be  freshly  prepared  each  day  as  a 
24-liour-old  barium  carbonate  bait  will 


sour  and  spoil  the  poisoning.  It  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  pre-bait — that  is,  to 
feed  the  rats  on  unpoisoned  food  for  sev¬ 
eral  nights  before  feeding  the  poisoned 
bait.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
poisoning  is  a  dangerous  procedure  and 
great  care  must  be  exercised  in  using  any 
poison.  Farmers’  Bulletin  1302  describes 
the  use  of  poisons  for  rats.  There  are 
many  poisons  used  for  rats.  Strychnine 
is  sometimes  used,  but  the  bitter  taste 
makes  it  objectionable.  Phosphorous  is 
effective,  but  is  liable  to  cause  a  fire.  Ar¬ 
senic  is  variable  in  its  effect  on  rats,  and 
all  rats  will  not  take  the  gritty  sub¬ 
stance.  There  are  very  many  poisons 
and  some  are  effective  and  some  are  not. 
Recently  a  new  poison  has  been  brought 
out  for  rat-killing.  It  is  a  thallium  com¬ 
pound— a  salt  of  one  of  the  rarer  metals. 
This  is  odorless,  tasteless  and  a  very 
tiny  quantify  is  needed.  The  female  rat, 
nursing  the  young,  poisons  them  if  she 
has  eaten  thallium.  If  the  rats  eat  the 
bodies  of  dead  rats,  the  cannibal  rats 
will  die,  too.  This  substance  will  not 
sour  a  bait  as  will  barium  carbonate. 
Thallium  causes  difficulty  in  breathing, 
so  the  rats  seek  the  fresh  air.  This  salt 
is  less  expensive  than  barium  carbonate 
in  that  much  smaller  amounts  may  be 
used.  The  same  precautions  must  be 
observed  with  this  new  poison  as  with 
other  poisonous  substances.  However, 
a  dose  large  enough  to  kill  a  hundred 
rats  is  not  enough  to  kill  a  man.  Plaster 
of  Paris  is  a  good  poison  to  use  for 
rats.  By  mixing  one  part  plaster  of 
Paris  to  two  parts  flour  a  bait  can  be 
prepared  that  most  rats  will  take  and 
soon  afterwards  the  plaster  of  Paris 
hardens  in  the  rat’s  digestive  tract  and 
the  rat  dies.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  poisoning  is  uncertain  and  not  as 
effective  as  trapping. 

Fumigation. — Carbon  bisulphide  is 
effective  in  burrows.  One  ounce  is 
placed  on  a  wad  of  cotton  and  the  wad 


pushed  fat-  into  the  burrow.  The  holes 
must  be  plugged  after  placing  this  chem¬ 
ical  in  them.  An  automobile  engine  ex¬ 
haust,  if  conducted  into  the  burrow  will 
usually  kill  the  rats.  Within  the  last 
year  or  so  the  use  of  calcium  cyanide 
has  become  more  and  more  popular  for 
fumigating  rats.  This  new  chemical  is 
very  simple  and  safe  to  use,  and  it  kills 
the  rats  more  rapidly  and  more  economi¬ 
cally  than  any  other  fumigant.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  is  placed  in  a  hole  and  the  hole 
covered.  The  rats  are  all  killed  by  the 
fumes  released  a  few  minutes  later. 

Natural  Enemies. — Dogs  and  cats 
are  some  little  value  in  killing  rats.  Their 
usefulness  has  been  exaggerated.  The 
ferret,  the  weasel,  the  mongoose  and 
blaeksnake  are  of  very  little  value  in 
keeping  down  the  rat  population. 

Freak  Methods. — Such  inhuman  and 
useless  practices  as  singing  a  rat  and 
releasing  it  must  be  stopped.  I  have  seen 
rats  mutilated  and  returned  to  the  bur¬ 
row  with  the  theory  that  the  other  rats 
would  be  frightened  away. 

Viruses. — In  the  laboratory  the  rat- 
typlioid,  and  rat  tuberculosis  virus  is  ef¬ 
fective.  If  rats  are  captured,  inoculated 
with  a  fresh  and  virulent  strain  of  dis¬ 
ease  germs,  it  is  likely  that  the  disease 
will  spread  and  kill  the  rest  of  the  col¬ 
ony.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
about  the  effectiveness  of  viruses.  The 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  recommend  them.  Since  Pasteur  in¬ 
troduced  rat  virus  to  the  world  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  we  have  used  them — but  the  rat 
population  has  increased  just  the  same. 
There  may  be  some  danger  in  releasing 
disease  germs  in  rats — 'danger  to  other 
animals  and  danger  to  man. 

Rat-proofing. — The  Japanese  authori¬ 
ties  and  some  of  the  great  authorities 
on  plague  say  that  there  is  only  one  way 
to  decrease  rats — 'that  is  rat-proof  build¬ 
ings  and  keeping  rats  out  of  buildings. 
No  point  can  be  omitted  in  rat-proof¬ 
ing  -a  building.  The  ground  area,  walls, 
ceilings,  garret,  roof,  4ead  spaces  in  gen¬ 
eral,  ventilators,  abandoned  sewers,  doors, 
windows,  outside  piping,  Avater  and  sew¬ 
age  pipes,  downspouts,  wiring  and  air 
and  light  shafts  must  all  be  rat-proofed. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  assist  anyone  with  a  rat-proofiing 
problem. 

Review. — The  rat  is  the  A\rorst  para¬ 
site  man  has  to  combat.  It  is  more  de¬ 
structive  than  any  other  wild  beast  the 
world  has  known ;  it  takes  man’s  food, 
and  drinks  his  beverages  ;  it  follows  him 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  even 
the  dead  are  not  allowed  to  rest  in  safety 
from  the  rat.  The  rat  burns  doAvn  the 
homes,  it  brings  pestilence  and  death. 
The  way  to  combat  the  rat  is  by  starving 
him,  by  using  rat-proof  food  receptacles 
and  covered  metal  garbage  containers. 
He  must  be  deprived  of  shelter  by  re¬ 
moving  planked  yards  and  passageAvays 
and  he  must  be  kept  from  the  home  by 
rat-proof  construction  and  by  screening 
the  cellar  windows.  He  is  an  enemy  and 
must  be  killed  at  every  opportunity.  The 
way  to  combat  the  rat  is  to  use  intelli¬ 
gent  close  application  and  persistent  ef¬ 
forts.  CLARENCE  AV.  WINCHF.LL. 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  Aveek  ending  January  23, 
1926  : — 

Market  slow.  Bulls  and  coavs  predomin¬ 
ating  in  today’s  receipts.  Comparisons 
with  week  ago :  Beef  steers,  about  steady, 
top,  $9.40  for  load,  1,500  lbs.  aArerages, 
bulk  of  sales,  $8.75  to  $9.25.  Bulls  Aveak 
to  25c  Jo  Aver.  Coavs,  demand  on  better 
•grades  sIoav,  Aveak  to  25c  loAver,  kinds 
selling  at  $5  downward  about  steady, 
bulk,  $4.25  to  $5.  Stockers  and  feeders 
steady,  market  draggy.  Calves  steady  to 
weak,  top  vealers  $15.50,  feAv  selects, 
$16. 

Hogs — Closing  fully  steady,  no  fresh 
receipts,  top  Westerners  $13.75,  spots  to 
retailers,  $14  to  $14.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  January  23  ; 
Cattle,  72  cars ;  23  Penna.,  14  Chicago, 
10  St.  Paul,  S  Canada,  7  Virginia,  2 
Iowa,  2  St.  Louis,  1  Kansas  City,  1  Ten¬ 
nessee,  1  Ohio,  1  Ncav  Jersey,  1  Indiana, 
1  Michigan;  containing  1,834  head,  314 
head  trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  2148  head, 
1037  hogs,  70  calves.  Compared  with 
week  previous :  Cattle.  53  cars,  contain¬ 
ing  1,334  head,  461  head  trucked  in ; 
total  cattle,  1,795  head,  997  hogs,  163 
eah'res,  246  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9.50  to 
$10.25;  fair  to  good,  $3.50  to  $9.50: 
medium  to  fair,  $8  to  $S.50 ;  common  to 
medium,  $6.50  to  $8. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
fair  to  good,  $5.50  to  $6.75  ;  medium  to 
fair,  $5  to  $5.50;  common  to  medium, 
$4.50  to  $5. 

Heifers. — choice  to  prime,  $S.50  to 
$9;  good  to  choice,  $8  to  $S.50!  medi¬ 
um  to  good,  $6  to  $8 ;  common  to  medi¬ 
um,  $1.50  to  $6. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.25 ; 
medium  to  good,  $4.50  to  $6 ;  common 
to  medium.  $3.75  to  $4.50 ;  canners  and 
cutters,  $2.25  to  $3.75. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.50 
to  $7.25;  fair  to  good,  $5.50  to  $0.50: 
medium  to  fair,  $5  to  $5.50;  common  to 
medium,  $4.50  to  $5. 

CalA'es. — Good  to  choice.  $14.25  to 
$16;  medium,  $11.25  to  $14.25;  common, 
$5  to  $11.25. 

Hogs. — IleavyAveights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$12.75  to  $13.50;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $13.50  to  $14 ;  lightweights,  100 
to  150  lbs.,  $13.25  to  $14 ;  rough  stock, 
$10.75  to  $12.75. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Reported  by  Penna.  Bureau  of  Markets. 

PRICES  PAID  TO  FARMERS 

Milling  Avheat,  $1.60  bu  ;  corn,  78c  bu.  ; 
hay  (baled)  Timothy,  $17  to  $18  ton; 
straAV,  $11  to  $12  ton. 

SELLING  PRICE  OF  FEEDS 

Bran,  $39.50  to  $40.50  ton ;  shorts. 
$39.50  to  $10.50  ton  ;  hominy,  $41  to  $42 
ton ;  middlings,  $43.50  to  $44.50  ton ; 
linseed,  $57.50  to  $58.50;  gluten,  $50  to 
$51;  ground  oats,  $40.50  to  $41.50;  Al¬ 
falfa  (regular),  $42  to  $43;  cottonseed, 
41  per  cent,  $46  to  $47  ton  ;  dairy  feed, 
16  per  cent,  $35.50  to  $36.50;  dairy  feed, 
IS  per  cent,  $40.50  to  $41.50;  dairy  feed, 
20  per  cent,  $42.50  to  $43.50;  dairy  feed, 

24  per  cent,  $4S.50  to  $49.50;  dairy  feed, 

25  per  cent,  $51.50  to  $52.50  ;  horse  feed, 
85  per  cent,  $44  to  $45;  Alfalfa  meal, 
(fine),  $46  to  $47. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  NeAV  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  folloAvung  quotations  shotv  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Jan.  IS,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-ib.  sacks. 
Figures  ape  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford.  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
tOAvn,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  HopeAvell,  NeAV 
BrunsAvick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  White  oats  . $0.52% 

No.  3  white  oats  . 52% 

No.  2  yelloAV  corn  .  96% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  9.2% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $34.40 

Hard  W.  bran  .  34.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  42.40 

White  hominy  .  35.40 

Gluten  feed  . 45.40 

Flour  middlings  . 35.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  3S.90 

43%|  cottonseed  meal  . 42’.40 

34%  linseed  meal  . 52.60 


Boston  Wool  Market 

A  fair  demand  is  reported.  Recent  quo¬ 
tations  at  Boston  are :  Fine  strictly 
combing.  53c;  fine  clothing,  46c;  half 
blood,  strictly  combing,  53c;  half  blood, 
clothing,  48c ;  three-eighths  blood,  strict¬ 
ly  combing,  53c;  three-eighths  blood 
clothing,  46c. 


We  might  call  this  picture  “Two  Little  Lambs.”  It  shows  Mary  Adamson,  a  little 
Jersey  girl,  sharing  her  bottle  with  the  pet  lamb.  They  both  need  vitamins  and 
Mary  starts  early  as  a  good  housekeeper  and  generous  provider. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ' 
Ex  change  will  be  found  on  page  263, 

FOR  SALE — Complete  farm  outfit  consisting  of 
14  cows,  2  horses,  hay,  corn,  tractor,  and 
farm  implements,  mostly  new;  for  particulars 
write  H.  NIEHAUS,  Box.  51,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  one-half  gallon, 
$1.50;  gallon,  $2.75.  delivered.  HARRY  J. 
BOREMAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat,  $6;  two, 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 
zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2\!>  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANN'AII 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


PURE  honey,  postpaid  third  zone,  white,  10 
lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat,  $1.65;  not  prepaid, 
60-lb.  can  buckwheat,  $5.60;  price  list  free. 
ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  price  on  dark  comb  honey.  24  boxes, 
case,  No.  1,  $3.75  here.  ALBERT  BORNING, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  best  grades,  amber  clover.  $0.60  per 
60-lb.  can;  buckwheat,  $6.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


TO  CONSUMERS  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacon, 
corncobed  smoked,  average  weight  about  12 LG 
lbs.,  each,  35  cents  per  pound:  clear  pork 
sausage,  no  cereal  used,  30  cents  per  pound  in 
five-pound  bags;  parcelpost  charges  paid;  any 
goods  not  satisfactory  parcelpost  them  back  and 
I  will  return  your  money  with  postage  added; 
you  pay  the  parcelpost  man.  P.  W.  PURDY’, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  Pennsylvania  buckwheat  and  amber 
honey:  10  lbs.,  $2;  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid;  puri¬ 
ty.  weight,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  FRANK. 
WOODRUFF,  R.  1.  Powell,  Fa. 


SLIGHTLY  used  American  sawmill,  with  en¬ 
tire  outfit;  will  sacrifice.  MRS.  HELEN 
KUZSMAN,  Greenfield.  N.  Y. 


VIRGIN  wool  yarns,  hand  knitting,  colorsj 
white,  black,  gray,  navy,  brown,  maroon, 
$1.60;  heather  brown.  $1.75-  machine  yarns.  $2 
pound.  MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROW¬ 
ERS’  ASSN.,  Augusta.  Maine. 


WANTED— Private  customers  for  finest  white, 
strictly  fresh  eggs,  laid  today  and  shipped 
today;  guaranteed.  GOLDEN  DAWN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Large  Buffalo  robe,  good 
tion.  A.  H.  WILSON,  to  Louis  St., 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


eondi- 

New 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  bean  poles,  Dahlia  and  to¬ 
mato  stakes,  also  cedar  for  rustic  work,  any 
size.  Write  RAY  CARLSON.  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 


MIXED  honey,  goldenrod  or  buckwheat  flavor; 

60-lb.  can,  $5.50;  two.  $10  here;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  R.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  hay,  Timothy,  wheat  and 
oat  straw.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs, 
N.  Y„  R.  D.  1. 


WANTED — Carload  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay; 

state  price  and  full  particulars.  IRVING  P. 
FAVOR,  Kyserike,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Candee  incubator,  1,200  eggs,  mul¬ 
tiple  brooder  with  heaters;  price  $115. 
TOWERIIILL  POULTRY  FARM,  Wassaic, 
N.  Y. 


STRICTLY  fresh  white  eggs,  any  quantity. 
GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  or  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wila 
wana,  Pa. 


VIRGIN  wool  knit  kneecaps  for  cold  knees, 
socks,  stockings,  and  mittens.  MARY  L. 
CHURCH,  63  Pringle  St.,  Kingston,  Pa. 


DELICIOUS  buckwheat  lwnoy,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10 
lbs.,  $1.65,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Comb  and  extracted;  write  for  prices 
and  description.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge. 
N.  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
A  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer 
lean  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


What  About  Our  Tonsils? 

Would  you  give  a  common-sense  view 
of  the  operations  for  the  removal  of  ton¬ 
sils  and  adenoids?  I  know  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  physicians  advise  their  removal 
in  all  cases  where  they  are  infected,  and 
I  also  know  that  there  are  some  physi¬ 
cians  and  practically  all  of  the  health 
culturists  who  say  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  only  in  extreme  cases.  H.  w.  F. 

Connecticut. 

To  the  ancient  query,  “What  is 
truth?”  might  be  added  “What  is  com¬ 
mon  sense?”  What  is  common  sense  to 
one  may  be  foolishness  to  another,  and 
most  of  us  are  probably  led  at  times  to 
doubt  whether  good  sense  is  very  common 
after  all.  But,  to  apply  such  as  we  have 
to  your  inquiries,  we  give  little  credence 
to  the  emanations  of  the  “health  cultur¬ 
ists”  and  other  faddists,  whose  stock  in 
trade  is  extravagant  and  unqualified  de¬ 
nouncement  of  commonly -accepted  beliefs 
and  practices,  and  we  do  this,  not  because 
they  might  not  honestly  be  right  on  some 
occasions  but  because  they  have  no  basis 
for  their  denunciations  of  any  greater 
value  than  that  underlying  the  practices 
that  they  condemn — and  usually  none  of 
equal  value — and  because  they  rely  for  a 
hearing  upon  the  very  extravagance  of 
their  speech.  If  common  sense  is  not  any 
too  common,  sober,  unbiased  and  sane 
judgment  is  still  more  rare.  It  isn’t  dis¬ 
played  in  the  publications  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  exploit  some  variety  of  health  fad- 
dism,  and  those  who  are  misled  by  read¬ 
ing  any  of  these  plausible  “health”  mag¬ 
azines  are  unfortunate. 

But  to  leave  generalities  and  consider 
tonsils  and  adenoids,  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  advisability  of 
their  removal  .by  surgical  means,  other 
than  a  rule  that,  if  they  ai-e  obviously 
detrimental  to  a  child’s  health  and  de¬ 
velopment,  they  should  be  removed.  Ade¬ 
noids  have  no  proper  place  in  the  human 
economy,  and  I  think  that  few  who  have 
seen  a  child  -breathing  with  *his  mouth  open 
and  wearing  the  stupid  look  of  an  ade¬ 
noid  sufferer  will  question  for  a  moment 
the  advisability  of  having  these  out  of 
place  structures  disposed  of  by  a  simple 
surgical  procedure. 

The  question  as  to  removal  of  tonsils 
is  much  less  simple.  They  may  or  may 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  their 
possessor,  and  most  of  us  can  boast  a 
pair.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  practice 
of  their  removal  has  probably  been  car¬ 
ried  to  an  unwarranted  extent,  and  that 
more  conservatism  is  now  being  shown  by 
surgeons  in  advising  it,  but  to  say  that 
their  removal  is  always  unnecessary  and 
should  never  be  undertaken  would  be  as 
unreasonable  as  to  say  that  all  tonsils 
should  be  cut  out.  If,  iu  any  case,  they 
are  chronically  inflamed,  enlarged  and 
of  such  appearance  as  to  indicate  that 
they  are  the  source  of  ill  health,  their 
possessor  will  be  far  better  off  without 
them,  but  whether  they  are  in  that  state 
can  hardly  be  determined  by  a  layman. 
It  remains  a  matter  of  judgment  upon 
the  part  of  the  physician  and  surgeon, 
and  about  all  that  we  can  hope  is  that 
good  judgment  will  be  used  in  advising 
us. 

As  an  example  of  the  fact  that  there 
can  be  no  general  rule,  applicable  to  all, 
a  friend  of  mine,  a  physician,  whose  age 
and  general  conditions  of  life  have  been 
like  my  own,  suffered  for  years  with  at¬ 
tacks  of  quinsy  that  not  only  caused 
him  great  pain  but  disabled  him  for 
days  or  weeks  at  a  time.  He  finally  had 
his  diseased  tonsils  removed  and  has  been 
free  from  the  troubles  caused  by  them 
since.  Aside  from  the  attacks  of  “sore 
throat”  of  childhood,  I  have  never  been 
made  aware  that  I  possess  tonsils.  For 
my  friend  to  have  continued  to  suffer, 
rather  than  to  have  his  tonsils  removed, 
would  have  been  as  foolish  as  it  would 
be  for  me  to  have  mine  taken  out  on  the 
ground  that  they  may,  sometime,  cause 
me  trouble.  After  all,  in  any  given  case, 
it  must  remain  a  matter  for  individual 
judgment  and  we  are  dependent  upon 
those  who  have,  we  believe,  qualified 
themselves  to  advise  us  wisely.  We  are 
fortunate  indeed  if  there  are  those  within 
reach  upon  whose  knowledge,  skill  and 
good  sense  we  can  rely.  m.  b.  d. 
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Twice  the  Value 
in  Plant  Food~ 

but  not 

Twice  the  Price/ 

It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops 
grow.  Buy  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 

International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  contain 
twice  as  much  plant  food  as  a  standard  fertilizer. 

For  example,  10  bags  of  Multiple-Strength  8-16-8 
contain  as  much  plant  food  as  20  bags  of  stand¬ 
ard  4-8-4  fertilizer.  You  haul  half  as  many  bags 
from  the  station — haul  half  as  many  bags  to  the 
6eld — drill  half  as  much  fertilizer. 

“Twice  the  value  in  plant  food 
—but  not  twice  the  price.” 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  Us  about 

International 
Multiple -Strength 
fertilizers 


Dealers  :  I*  you  wish  Standard  Grade 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  Fertilizers,  there  are  none 

MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  better  than  “International”. 

FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS.  We  aIso  malce  FOS-FOR-US 

j  Poultry  Grit. 

Write  us  to-day . 
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International  Agricultural  (orpouation 

■  manufacturers  /  ■  OF  HIGH  GRADE  Mr  FERTILIZERS 


Dept.  R.,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  Internationa) 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 

Name _ _ _ 


Address. 


Town- 


State. 
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BETTER  CROPS 
l/2  THE  WORK 

You  get  all  3  when  you  disk  with  a 


Double  Action  Tractor  Harrow. 

For  this  sturdy  machine,  made  with  a  rigid  main 
frame,  cuts  your  land  deeper,  thoroughly  puU 
verizes  the  soil  and  leaves  a  level,  even  seed  bed. 
The  front  disks  throw  the  soil  in  one  direction— 
tire  tear  disks  throw  it  in  the  opposite  direction — 1 
double  disking  with  one  working. 

The  disks  on  all  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  plows 
andharrows  are  made  of  cutlery  steel  forged  sharp 
forged  for  better  disking  and  longer  service. 
Mail  the  coupon  now  fop  catalog  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Iwiwrtion  Harrow  and  all  CLARK  “CUT- 
AWAY  Farm  Implements.  You  will  also  receive 
tree,  a  valuable  book  4tThe  Soil  and  its  Tillage** 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

31Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  literature  mentioned  above  also  your 
FREE  book  “ The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Size  of  Farm - 


WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


and  otber 

LEADER 


THE  BEST 
EVER 


SUGAR  TOOLS 

SUGAR  MAKERS*  GUIDE— Information  on 
sugarmaking  FREE  for  the  asking. 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Dept.  A  Burlington,  Vermont 


EDWARDS 

■metal 

ROOFS 


Greatest  Values- Lowest Prices^L 

Forty  thousand  home  owners  have  answered  our 
advertisements.  Ten  thousand  have  accepted 
our  money-saving  otter  on  “REO"  Cluster  Shin¬ 
gles,  V-Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings,  Sidings,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof 
Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 


BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Out’ast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


Write  today!  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  Quality, 
lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  173  or  for 
Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  IMFG.  CO. 

123-173  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Tractor  Plows:  No.  2  Little  Wonder  for  small 
tractors;  Little  Genius  (2,  3,  and  4-furrow)  for 
heavier  work;  tractor  disk  plows;  disk  and  mold- 
board  tractor  orchard  plows;  tractor  subsoil  plows; 
tractor  brush  and  grub  breaker  plows. 


For  EVERY 
SOIL  and  CROP 


Horse-Drawn  Plows:  1,  2,  and  3-horse  steel 
walking  plows  for  stubble,  general  purpose,  black- 
land,  breaking,  middle  breaking,  sugar  land,  road 
work,  subsoiling,  etc.;  foot-lift  riding  plows— sulky 
and  gang;  frameless  riding  plows— sulky  and  gang; 
two-wheel  plows — single  and  two-way;  rice-land 
plows;  vineyard  plows;  hillside  plows;  disk  plows. 

Plows  with  years  of  experience  back  of  them. 
Available  in  styles  and  sizes  to  suit  you  and  your 
farm.  Talk  to  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


P&O  Light -Draft  Plows 


tliis  CONCRETE  HIKER 

direct  from  factory.  A  quality 
mixer  at  low  mailorder  prices. 
Turns  out »  wheelbarrowful 
of  concrete  a  minute. 

Write  for  free  catalog  showing 
mixers,  blook  molds,  garden 
tools,  etc. 

GILSON  BROTHERS  CO., 
B*x  600  Fredooia,  Wi*. 


CASE  TRANSPLANTERS 

YOU  NOW  NEED 

MANURE  SPREADERS,  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS,  ROLLERS, 
MARKERS,  PLOWS,  HARROWS,  PLANTERS,  CORN  DRILLS, 
SEEDERS,"  CULTIVATORS,  LAWN  ROLLERS,  HAND  AND 
POWER  LAWN  MOWERS,  SPRAYERS,  HAND,  POWER  AND 
ELECTRIC  PUMPS,  WEEDERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
SHELLERS,  GRINDERS,  FODDER  CUTTERS,  SAW  TABLES, 
GASOLINE  SAWS,  COW  HOBBLES,  STANCHIONS,  ETC. 

Catalog  Free.  Tell  your  dealer  you  want 
RAWLINGS  goods 

RAWLINGS  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ill  Send  You  My  Engine 

if  or  SO  Days  FREE  Trial 

and  Offer  You  the  Easiest  Buying  Terms 
You’Ve  Ever  Had 


Here  5s  my  Special  Offer  to  every  farmer.  Sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  and  I  ’ll  tell  you  how  you  can  have 
an  Edwards  Farm  Engine  on  your  farm  for30-days’ 
FREE  trial.  I  ’ll  tell  you  how  you  can  test  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  for  30  days  at  my  expense;  and 
how,  if  you  then  decide  to  keep  it,  you  can  buy  it 
on  the  most  convenient  terms  you  ever  heard  of. 

Six  Engines  in  One 

The  Edwards  is  the  only  farm  engine  built  for  any 
job  rangingfrotn  lliH.P. up  to  6.  H.  P. — the  only 
engine  that  will  do  light  power  jobs,  as  well  as 
heavy  jobs,  economically— the  only  engine  that  is 

really  six  engines  in  one. 

Eats  Up  All  Jobs 

The  Edwards  will  saw  wood,  run  a  washing 
machine,  grind  feed,  run  a  cream  separator.fill 


EDWARDS 

FARM 

ENGINE 


Get  This] 
Free  Book 

Read  what  1000  F arm- 
era  say  about  The 
Edwards  Farm  En¬ 
gine.  Mall  the  coupon 
for  this  interesting 
book.  It's  FREE. 


silo,  pump  water — in  fact,  do  practically  every  power 
job  on  your  farm.  And  it  will  do  every  job  quickly 
and  economically.  Here’s  the  proof -Clarence  Rut¬ 
ledge,  Ontario,  says:  “Have given  my  Edwards  Engine 
four  years  steady  work.  It  runs  a  28-inch  saw.  8-inch 
feed  grinder,  the  ensilage  cutter,  does  all  chores.  Have 
had  ten  other  engines — the  Edwards  beats  them  all." 

Sturdy  and  Powerful 

The  Edwards  is  sturdy  and  powerful,  yet  it  is  light 
enough  so  that  it  is  easily  moved  from  one  job  to 
another.  Its  simple  construction  makes  it  trouble 
free.  It  burns  gasoline  or  kerosene.  It  starts  easily 
without  cranking,  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  In 
fact,  it  embodies  twenty-eight  superior  advantages 
that  make  it  the  finest  farm  engine  you  can  possibly 

Get  the  Facts 

Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon,  and, without  the  slight¬ 
est  cost  or  obligation.  I’ll  give  you  all  of  the  facts 
about  this  remarkable  engine.  I'll  show  you  why 
thousands  of  farmers  acclaim  it  the  greatest  engine 
ever  built.  At  the  same  time  I  ’ll  give  you  details  of 
my  liberal  30-day  FREE  trial  offer  and  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  Write  now.  ^  Y>  ED WARDS 


Mail  Tills  NOW 


I  The  Edwards  Motor  Company, 

|  3 13 Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

!  Send  me  ail  of  the  details  about  The 
Edwards  Farm  Engine,  about  your 
liberal  easy  payment  plan  and  about 
your  30-day  Free  Trial  Offer.  This 
does  not  obligate  me. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Suburban  Land  Values 

Isn’t  there  a  mistake  in  printing  that 
“land  boom"  article  on  page  99?  It 
seems  that  there  may  have  been  an  extra 
cipher  added  changing  the  acre  price 
from  $150  to  $200  an  acre  to  $1,500  and 
$2,000  an  acre,  the  former  price  appear¬ 
ing  large  to  us  here,  where  nicely  located 
farms,  along  State  highways,  between 
large  cities,  frequently  sell  for  less  than 
it  would  cost  lo  replace  the  buildings, 
or  than  they  are  insured  for.  Labor 
being  so  difhcult  to  get,  and  the  wages 
demanded  are  so  high,  it  does  not  pay 
to  work  the  land,  when  there  is  more 
than  the  farmer  can  do  himself.  With 
the  same  care,  some  of  this  land  will 
produce  as  much  as  we  have  seen  grow¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey.  Living  near  large 
cities  and  good  markets  does  not  always 
insure  the  farmer  fancy  prices  for  his 
produce.  Many  city  people  insist  that 
they  should  get  produce  cheaper  when 
they  buy  direct  from  the  farmer,  than 
they  have  to  pay  the  grocer  or  peddler, 
and  will  buy  from  the  latter  men  if  the 
farmer  does  not  undersell  them ;  their 
argument  being  that  the  man  who  buys 
and  (sells  should  have  a  profit  also. 

Not  all  dealers  will  pay  the  farmer 
as  much  for  his  produce  as  they  will  for 
produce  shipped  from  a  distance.  We 
have  known  them  to  tell  the  farmer  who 
lives  near  by  that  he  should  accept  less 
than  the  farmer  at  a  distance  because  he 
does  not  have  the  expense  for  freight, 
etc.,  that  the  other  man  does,  and  if  the 
farmer  holds  his  produce  for  the  same 
price,  the  dealer  becomes  indignant  and 
buys  what  is  shipped  in  from  a  distance 
in  preference,  though  it  may  not  be  any 
better,  if  as  good. 

We  have  very  productive  land,  with 
good  buildings,  along  a  State  road,  be¬ 
tween  large  cities,  where  thousands  of 
cars  pass  in  a  day,  electric  current  and 
telephone,  the  climate  is  not  much -dif¬ 
ferent  from  New  Jersey,  but  if  a  “land 
boom”  should  came  our  way,  we  will  not 
hesitate  to  sell,  fearing  we  will  never  be 
able  to  buy  again,  and  we  will  not  wait 
for  four  figure  an  acre  price,  or  figures 
of  <a  high  denomination  either.  M.  F. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  article  on  page  99  re¬ 
ferred  to  land  in  Northern  Now  Jersey 
easy  of  access  to  (New  York  City.  There 
is  a  land  boom  in  some  of  these  ^locali¬ 
ties  about  equal  to  that  in  parts  or  Flor¬ 
ida.  Some  tremendous  prices  are  being 
paid  for  localities  where  a  suburban  town 
may  be  built  and  $1,000  or  $1,500  an 
acre  for  good  situations  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  It  is  believed  that  when  the  new 
tunnels  and  bridges  are  built  there  will 
be  an  immense  migration  to  Northern 
Jersey.  Speaking  of  land  values,  a 
piece  of  land  on  lower  Broadway  recent¬ 
ly  sold  for  $576  per  square  foot.  Some¬ 
thing  over  three  centuries  ago  some  In¬ 
dian  doubtless  pitched  his  wigwam  on 
this  spot — perhaps  paying  one  muskrat 
skin  for  the  privilege. 


Controlling  Auto  Thieves 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  heads  to  cease  advocating 
vigilance  committees  of  farmers  to  pro¬ 
tect  .themselves  against  auto  vandals,  and 
instead  work  to  secure  passage  of  a  law 
similar  to  one  now  in  force  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania?  It  seems  that  we  could 
also  secure  assistance  along  these  lines 
from  the  Conservation  Commission,  as 
Mr.  Alexander  MacDonald,  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  Legislature  this  year,  rec¬ 
ommends  that  all  persons  transporting 
trees  or  plants  be  required  to  have  cer¬ 
tificates.  Organizing  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection  is  all  right  where  every  one  in  a 
locality  is  in  the  same  or  nearly  same 
business,  but  a  lone  fruit  or  truck  gar¬ 
dener  in  a  dairy  section  would  be  out  of  it 
also.  Instances  are  rare  where  every¬ 
thing  is  in  the  farmer’s  favor,  as  an  auto 
and  witness  in  readiness,  but  with  a  good 
law  the  license  number  of  the  thief’s  car 
would  do  better.  Why  not  stop  what 
may  easily  lead  to  lynch  law? 

West  Danby,  N.  Y.  A.  R.  s. 

There  is  much  in  what  you  say  about 
this,  but  there  is  very  little  use  in  pass¬ 
ing  such  laws  and  then  sitting  back  to  let 
rhe  State  enforce  them.  Even, the  strong 
Pennsylvania  law  that  you  refer  to  would 
not  be  enforced  without  personal  co-op- 
oration  in  the  neighborhood.  We  favor  a 
combination  of  strong  State  law  and 
home  organization  to  help  enfoi’ce  it. 


The  Nuisance  of  Parked 
Cars 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  articles  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  hunters  and 
others  trespassing,  and  am  hoping  to  live 
long  enough  to  see  people  just  as  consid¬ 
erate  of  their  belongings  in  the  country 
as  in  the  city.  How  many  who  come  out 
and  park  on  us  would  for  a  moment  see 
some  “rustic”  on  their  doorstep?  What 
am  I  to  do  with  cars  parked  on  farm, 
sometimes  in  driveway?  Only  a  short 
time  ago  a  large  car  was  in  front  of  my 
house  facing  drive.  When  guests  went 


out  to  car,  we  saw  a  parked  car  on  my 
drive,  also  one  waiting  to  come  in.  After 
honking  many  times  the  ones  out  in 
roadway  backed  empty  car  from  drive  to 
road,  that  they  could  come  in.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  they  are  stolen  cars  aban¬ 
doned,  and  I  do  not  want  them  about. 
Could  they  be  taken  by  garage  and  adver¬ 
tised?  I  would  like  to  at  least  give  them 
some  little  trouble  and  expense,  when  I 
think  they  might  look  for  other  parking- 
grounds.  My  neighbors  all  about  here 
are  having  same  experience.  Chicken 
and  clothes  thieves  are  again  about. 
They,  with  the  hunters,  trappers  and 
general  parkers,  I  fee!  should  be  treated 
much  the  same.  I  have  had  place  posted 
many  times.  It  is  only  a  great  expense 
for  nothing.  They  are  taken  down, 
destroyed  or  taken  away.  m.  s.  s. 

There  is  not  much  consolation  we  are 
able  to  give  you  on  account  of  cars 
parked  on  your  premises.  Of  course,  you 
can  sue  owners  for  trespass,  but  that  is 
not  very  satisfactory.  We  recently  heard 
of  an  owner  of  property  who  advertised 
that  he  would  publish  the  license  number 
of  all  cars  found  parked  on  his  property. 
Some  married  men  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  parking  on  this  property  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  with  that  method  of  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Operators  of  cars  who  persist  in  park¬ 
ing,  after  you  have  requested  them  to 
move  on,  should  be  reported  to  the  near¬ 
est  police  officer. 


Fruit  Thieves  in  the  Orient 

I  wish  to  express  sympathy  and  ap¬ 
preciation  on  account  of  the  heroic  and 
unselfish  stand  you  take  in  the  cause  of 
the  American  farmer — you  don’t  seem 
to  mind  championing  unpopular  issues! 
My  father,  at  Ma con,  Gu.,  was  n  regu¬ 
lar  subscriber  and  an  ardent  admirer  of 
your  pa pei  for  25  or  90  years;  I  expect 
to  be  if  I  live  long  enough.  You  have 
a  way  of  expressing  conviction  which  we 
laymen  are  not  fully  conscious  of.  bur 
which  we  have  in  some  degree,  or  state 
of  development.  The  clear  statement  pre¬ 
cipitates  and  clarifies  it  for  us. 

Recent  references  to  cases  of  stealing 
fruit  remind  me  of  incidents  in  the 
Orient,  at  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  tropical  fruit — 
among  others,  mangosteens,  litchis. 
guavas  and  duriens.  Our  attention  was 
particularly  called  to  the  last  named,  as 
it  lias  a  shorter  ripening  period ,  is 
prized  very  highly  by  the  natives,  and 
was  being  harvested  and  marketed  at 
that  time — in  November.  The  durien  is 
a  large  fruit — about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  small  watermelon.  However,  its  sur¬ 
face  is  not  smooth,  but  is  covered  with 
thick,  conical  spines  about  an  inch  high. 
The  fruit3  are  so  heavy  and  the  spines 
so  sharp  and  hard,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  stand  carelessly  beneath  the  trees, 
which  resemble  the  black  walnut,  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  as  it  is  allowed  to  drop 
off  and  is  picked  up  from  the  ground.  The 
poorer  natives  are  such  thieves  that  it 
is  customary  for  owners  of  fruit  trees, 
especially  the  durien,  to  sell  the  crop  on 
the  tree,  while  yet  green.  The  purchaser 
erects  a  temporary  thatch  shelter  and 
takes  a  permanent  stand  night  and  day 
very  near  the  tree  till  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested.  His  meals  are  brought,  or  he  is 
relieved  from  time  to  time,  by  members 
of  his  family. 

In  India,  too,  it  is  the  common 
practice  for  groves  of  guava,  mango,  etc., 
to  be  constantly  guarded  at,  and  just  be¬ 
fore,  harvest  time.  The  boys,  usually  on 
watch,  spend  much  of  the  day  shouting 
and  beating  tin  buckets,  etc.,  to  frighten 
away  the  crows,  green  pigeons  (a  small, 
fast-flying  parrot),  etc.  Monkeys  are 
quite  numerous  in  places  there,  and  be¬ 
come  very  bold  (the  Hindus  worship 
them)  and  do  considerable  damage,  es¬ 
pecially  to  peanuts  and  various  fruits. 

These  guards  very  rarely  carry  fire¬ 
arms,  but  the  average  “auto-hog”  would 
probably  not  care  to  venture  his  head  as 
a  target  for  'the  loaded  bamboo  pole 
usually  in  evidence.  Personally,  we  think 
we  have  lost  very  little  to  thieves,  and 
prefer  the  watch-dog  preventive. 

New  Jersey.  geo.  s.  bikch. 


Experience  with  Cement 
Tile 

I  wish  to  hear  from  readers  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  the  use  of 
concrete  drain  tile.  We  have  made  a 
number  4  x  12  in.,  walls  %  in.  thick, 
run  into  molds  from  wet  mix,  and  wish 
to  continue  making  more  up  to  12  in. 
in  diameter.  Is  a  wet  mixed  material 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  dry 
mix?  Do  soil  acids  disintegrate  them? 

New  J ersey.  feed  w.  wittman. 

R.  N.-Y. — Wte  would  like  personal  ex¬ 
perience  about  this.  Our  reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  soil  and  situation  of  the 
tile  will  have  much  to  do  with  it. 


One  thing  about  family  skeletons ;  you 
seldom  see  them  on  the  beaches  in  one- 
piece  bathing  suits. — Ban  Francisco 
Daily  News. 
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The  Henyard 


A  Profitable  Flock 

I  am  not  a  farmer  but  have  25  pullets 
that  help  to  keep  me.  That  is  why  I  am 
interested  in  your  paper.  1  am  going  to 
tell  you  my  experience  the  past  year  at 
chicken  raising  and  would  like  to  know 
whether  my  pullets  are  doing  as  well  as 
can  be  expected. 

March  19,  1925,  I  got  a  shipment  of 
52  baby  chicks.  On,e  was  dead  and  I  lost 
five  othei's,  so  that  left  me  49  baby  chicks. 
Out  of  these  46  I  raised  25  pullets.  My 
Chicks  and  feed,  including  grain  mash, 
cod  liver  oil,  straw,  etc.,  cost  me  up  to 
Jan.  16,  1926,  $107.93. 

I  caponized  some  of  my  roosters,  13  in 
all,  and  as  this  was  my  first  attempt  had 
only  five  true  capons  and  the  rest  slips. 
L  sold  one  broiler  in  June  for  $1 ;  he 
weighed  2  lbs.  From  then  on  I  sold  nine 
roasters  throughout  the  Summer  at  50c 
per  lb.,  receiving  $20.80.  At  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  I  sold  the  rest  of  the  roosters  and  ca¬ 
pons  for  $37.06,  the  11  weighing  about 
69  lbs.  dressed.  I  received  50c  lb.  for 
roosters  and  55c  for  capons,  as  these  were 
all  fine  birds,  two  of  the  roosters  dress¬ 
ing  7  lbs.  2  oz.  apiece.  So  I  received 
from  the  sale  of  my  roosters  and  capons 
$5 7. SO,  which  I  consider  good. 

Now  for  the  pullets.  They  laid  their 
first  egg  Sept.  3,  at  five  and  one-half 
months,  which  I  consider  good  for  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  For  September  I  got  145 
eggs,  at  45c  doz.,  $5.16 ;  for  Oct.,  322 
eggs,  at  00c  doz.,  $20.10 ;  for  Nov.  314 
eggs,  at  80  to  S5c  doz.,  $21.95 ;  for  Dec. 
370  eggs,  at  75  to  85c  doz.,  $17.57 ;  for 
January  to  date,  196  eggs,  at  60  to  70e 
doz.,  $10.53  ;  making  the  total  that  I  have 


received,  $75.31. 

Total  Receipts : — 

Roosters  . $  57.86 

Eggs  .  75.31 


133.17 

Cotal  Disbursements  . 107.93 

Profits  .  25.24 

25  Pullets,  at  $2.25  .  56.25 


Total  Profits  . $  81.49 


I  got  northern  grown  chicks  because  1 
figured  they  would  stand  this  climate 
much  better  than  Ohio  or  Jersey  chicks. 
I  have  some  pullets  that  weigh  better 
than  6  lbs.  now.  I  have  only  a  small  back¬ 
yard  lot  about  50  ft.  square.  My  coop 
has  only  one  large  window  on  the  South, 
3x6,  and  this  is  of  muslin.  It  is  perfectly 
dry. 

I  received  such  good  prices  for  my  eggs 
Decause  I  advertised  the  clean  feed  they 
are  getting  and  the  clean  conditions  in 
which  I  keep  my  coop.  I  have  received 
from  five  to  10  cents  a  dozen  above  the 
market  price  for  this  reason.  I  oixly  had 
to  show  my  roosters  alongside  of  the 
regular  birds  found  in  the  market  to  get 
five  cents  a  lb.  more  for  mine.  I  feed  my 
baby  chicks  cod  livpr  oil  the  first  six! 
months  because  I  could  not  let  them  out 
of  doors,  and  never  had  a  case  of  sickness 
after  the  first  week,  when  I  lost  five  baby 
chicks. 

IIow  does  this  record  compare  with 
the  best  in  poultry  raising?  I  have  kept 
books  from  the  first,  so  have  an  accxxrate 
record.  J.  R-  s. 

Frankfort,  N.  T. 

Your  small  flock  of  R.  I.  Reds  has 
done  exceptionally  well  and  shows  the 
profit  which  such  a  flock  ma>  easily  make 
when  well  cared  for.  There  is  pleasure, 
too,  in  caring  for  a  fine  lot  of  purebred 
birds,  and  the  actual  labor  involved  is 
slight.  It  may  not  please  the  commercial 
poultryman  too  well  to  have  the  competi¬ 
tion  from  thousands  of  such  flocks  to 
meet,  but  the  bulk  of  poultry  products 
does  come  from  such  flocks,  and  it  is 
well  worth  while  for  any  family  situated 
so  that  it  can  to  keep  a  few  fowls.  Per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  drawback  is  the  fact 
that,  where  only  a  small  flock  is  kept, 
no  one  is  interested  in  making  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  its  care,  and  it  may  become  neg¬ 
lected  and  unprofitable  and  an  unfair 
competitor  of  the  commercial  flock  whose 
Owner  must  make  it  pay  or  go  out  of  busi- 
pess,  M.  B.  D. 


Pullets  Do  Not  Lay 

I  have  125  pullets.  About  25  of  them 
Were  hatched  the  first  of  May,  the  rest 
the  middle  of  May.  They  do  not  lay  at 
all.  I  feed  half  scratch  grain  and  half 
cracked  corn.  In  the  morning  I  give 
them  about  two  quarts  of  the  grain  and 
about  four  quarts  of  hen  laying  mash, 
consisting  of  meat  scrap  and  charcoal, 
etc.  Then  I  give  them  a  bushel  basket  of 
barn  floor  sweepings  consisting  of  hay 
seed  and  chaff.  I  keep  plenty  of  water 
hy  them  all  the  time.  At  noon  I  give 
two  quarts  of  the  mixed  grain,  so  as  to 
keep  them  busy,  and  about  l1/^  quarts  of 
gluten  mixed  with  hot  water  so  it  is 
crumbly.  At  night  I  give  four  quarts  of 
the  mixed  grain,  stirring  it  well  into  the 
chaff  or  straw  at  all  times.  G.  H. 


I  judge  that  you  are  feeding  these  pul¬ 
lets  too  large  a  proportion  of  grain,  with 
too  little  animal  protein  in  the  shape  of 
milk  or  meat.  The  fact  that  they  are 
fat  is  of  no  disadvantage,  as  pullets 
should  be  fat  at  the  beginning  of  laying. 
I  should  increase  their  ration  of  laying 
mash,  which  should  contain  about  one- 
fifth  part  by  weight  of  meat  scrap  un¬ 
less  milk  in  some  form  is  fed  in  abund¬ 
ance,  and  cut  down  on  the  ration  of 
whole  gi*ain. 

A  good  and  simple  laying  mash  may 
be  made  from  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran, 
gluten  feed,  ground  oats  and  meat  scrap. 
This  is  usually  kept,  before  the  birds, 
dry,  and  the  whole  grains  fed  morning 
and  night,  not  feeding  so  much  whole 
grain  that  the  less  palatable  dry  mash 
will  not  be  consumed  in  about  equal 
quantity.  About  eight  quarts  of  whole 
grain  daily  for  each  100  pullets  will 
probably  be  consumed  when  enough  lay¬ 
ing  mash  is  eaten.  The  mash  may  be  fed 
moistened  if  desired  and  will  be  eaten 
more  readily,  but  this  requires  more  at¬ 
tention  and  is  not  ordinarily  practiced 
unless  one  wishes  to  stimulate  laying 
temporarily  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
mash  consumed.  Your  pullets  being 
ready  to  lay,  a  limited  feeding  of  moist 
mash  daily,  in  addition  to  the  dry  mash 
before  them,  would  hasten  production, 
but  it  should  not  be  overdone,  at.  B.  d. 


Controlling  Lice  and  Mites 

I  have  a  Cornell  laying  coop  made  of 
new  lumber  with  90  pullets  housed  there¬ 
in  on  a  dirt  floor  since  last  March.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  been  done  toward  disinfecting 
this  coop  nor  has  anything  been  done  to 
the  pullets  for  lice,  etc.  "What  are  the 
best  methods  of  spraying  and  preventing 
lice  and  mites?  There  is  no  indication 
on  the  coop  nor  on  the  pullets  that  there 
are  lice  bothering  them.  w.  F.  ai. 

Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 

There  is  probably  no  occasion  for 
spraying  the  interior  of  this  new  poultry 
house  this  Winter,  but  you  should  look 
beneath  the  ends  of  perches  and  in  simi¬ 
lar  places  for  red  mites.  These  will  look 
like  grayish  masses  of  dust,  and  may  es¬ 
cape  observation  until  you  learn  what 
to  look  for.  If  mites  are  found,  paint 
or  spray  their  hiding  places  with  some 
kind  of  oil  or  kerosene.  If  the  pullets 
do  not  show  evidence  of  severe  infesta¬ 
tion  by  lice,  they  may  need  no  attention 
until  Spring,  but  a  bit  of  blue  ointment 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  smeared  over  the 
skin  beneath  the  vent  will  guarantee 
them  freedom  from  lice  for  the  Winter. 
Any  good  disinfectant  may  take  the 
place  of  oil  in  spraying  for  red  mites, 
though  the  waste  from  your  automobile 
engine  will  cost  you  nothing  and  will  be 
efficient  for  the  purpose. 


Birds  Getting  Thin 

I  am  feeding  as  mash :  300  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  100  lbs.  finely  ground  oatmeal,  100 
lbs.  middlings,  50  lbs.  Alfalfa,  50  lbs. 
bran,  50  lbs.  75  per  cent  meat  scrap,  6*4 
lbs.  salt,  30  lbs.  bonemeal,  30  lbs.  oyster 
shell  meal.  Wheat,  12  lbs.  per  100  birds 
as  scratch.  Birds  are  getting  thin  ;  could 
fatten  with  a  wet  mash  of  cornmeal,  oat¬ 
meal  and  semi-solid  buttermilk  but  want 
to  avoid  this  trouble  if  possible.  Would 
boiled  oats  take  the  place  of  this  wet 
mash  as  a  fattening  food?  Would  the 
oats  have  too  much  fiber?  .  A.  c.  K. 

/Rio  Grande,  N.  J. 

Boiling  or  steaming  oats  would  make 
them  more  palatable  but  would  add  noth¬ 
ing  to  their  fattening  quality,  and  many 
samples  of  oats  contain  an  excess  of 
fiber,  or  are  “light.”  1  believe  that  you 
will  have  better  results  in  keeping  your 
birds  up  to  weight  by  feeding  more 
whole  or  cracked  corn  as  scratch  food. 
This  will  cut  down  the  consumption  of 
mash  somewhat,  as  the  flock  will  pre¬ 
fer  the  corn  to  the  mash,  but  it  will 
maintain  weight  and,  when  birds  are 
losing  flesh,  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
maintain  egg  production  long. 

Your  mash  is  very  light  in  meat  scrap, 
unless  you  are  feeding  a  liberal  quantity 
of  milk  in  some  form.  Most  poultrymen 
use  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  part  meat 
scrap,  by  weight,  in  the  mash  food,  while 
you  are  using  less  than  one-fourteenth 
part.  Why  feed  oyster  shell  meal  as 
part  of  the  mash?  Hens  will  consume 
plenty  of  oyster  shells  when  these  are 
crushed,  and  I  see  no  object  in  paying 
for  grinding  and  forcing  the  fowls  to 
eat  more  than  they  may  need  by  adding 
the  meal  to  their  other  food.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Poultry  Growers’  Pro¬ 
tective  Association 

I  notice  in  a  x*ecent  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  mention  of  poultry  thieving.  I 
have  been  in  the  business  since  1876,  and 
consider  hen  thieves  the  biggest  menace 
that  we  have  to  contend  with.  We  have 
had  our  losses,  but  never  very  many  at 
one  time  on  account  of  keeping  them  in 


small  flocks.  Our  next-door  neighbor  lost 
35  of  his  best  R.  I.  Reds  one  night, 
afterwards  sold  his  farm,  and  moved 
into  another  -  State.  Around  10  nights 
ago  these  night  workers  took  60  head 
from  a  farm  within  1*4  miles  of  us.  I 
have  a  letter  dated  January  12,  1926, 
from  an  elderly  and  lame  woman  in 
South  County  in  which  she  says:  “I  did 
have  28  nice  pullets,  but  some  rascal 
took  every  one.” 

Just  now  we  are  keeping  a  number  of 
dogs;  one  male  and  five  female  collies. 
Our  next  neighbor  has  Airedales  and  the 
next  a  Great  Dane,  and  we  think  it 
cheaper  to  feed  dogs  than  help  to  support 
hen  thieves.  Some  years  ago  we  started 
a  town  protective  association  which 
worked  well  so  long  as  the  member  kept 
up  an  interest  ;  the  mere  fact  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  advertised  in  pxxblic  places  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  losses  in  this  town, 
but  after  a  while  the  interest  waned  and 
in  1924,  we  disbanded  and  divided  the 
funds  with  accumulated  interest. 

In  some  cases  when  I  have  lost  a  few 
I  have  been  qxxite  sure  where  they  went, 
and  would  inform  the  police  department 
at  once,  but  they  would  never  make  a 
move  for  me  unless  I  had  a  seartflt  war¬ 
rant.  One  yoxxng  man  whom  I  tlioixght 
was  making  us  annual  visits  is  now  be¬ 
hind  the  bars  on  a  more  serious  charge, 
with  at  least  one  more  indictment  await¬ 
ing  him  after  serving  this  15-year  sen¬ 
tence. 

In  1917  we  organized  a  State  associa¬ 
tion  which  seemed  to  promise  well  for 
a  time,  but  of  late  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  quorum  for  our  annual 
meetings.  I  still  thixxk  that  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  all  right  if  the  poultry  grow¬ 
ers  would  take  hold  heartily.  In  order 
to  make  it  work  to  perfection  we  would 
need  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the  biiy- 
ers.  I  fathered  this  thing,  and  am  still 
anxious  to  see  it  put  to  work.  The 
code  of  “identification  marks”  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  known  to  members  only. 
These  are  made  with  same  tools  as  used 
for  tattooing.  These  marks  are  so  small 
that  they  would  not  be  noticed  on  mar¬ 
ket  poultry,  unless  one  knew  of  their  ex¬ 
istence.  D.  J.  LAA1BF.RT. 


Farquhar  Boilers  are  easy  and  quick 
steamers.  They  furnish  abundant 
dry,  hot  steam.  Built  in  several 
types  to  meet  industrial  needs  : 

Stationary— from  10  up  to  125  H.  P.  ~ 
Vertical  -  from  5  up  to  60  H.  P. 

Deep  Fire  Box— from  25  up  to  50  H.  P. 
Cornish  “Slab  Burner” — from  15  up 
to  40  H.  P. 

Send  for  complete  description  of 
the  type  which  will  best  meet  your 
needs.  Ask  also  for  bulletins  on 
the  Farquhar  Center  Crank  Engine, 
Sawmills,  Grain  and  Bean 
Threshers,  Hay  Balers,  Cider 
Presses  and  Farm  Implements. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 

BOX  430,  YORK, -PA..  U.S.  A. 


CHICKS 

100  50  25 

White  Leghorns  812.00  86.50  83  50 

Barred  Rocks  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Reds  &  Wyandottes  15.00  8.00  4.25 

Carefully  selected  — Delivery  guaranteed — Catalog 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 
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34  Years  of  Making  Good 

Starting  in  1*92  -we  made  the  first  long  dis¬ 
tance  shipment  of  baby  ehiebs  ever  made  in 
this  country.  Ever  since,  our  circle  of 
pleased  customers  lias  been  widening.  This 
Spring,  our  scientifically  mated  flocks  are 
in  prime  condition  and  our  equipment  is 
tuned  for  turning  out  strong  chicks.  Six 
leading  breeds. 

Baby  Chick  Book  FREE 

Write  for  it  today  ;  get  our  low  prices. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

“The  Oldest  Ilatehery  In  the  U.  §,w 
Box  R  Stockton,  Kew  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Aae’n 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


'T'HE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
*  the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  Inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  prices  on  : 

S-  C.  White  Sc  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Chicks 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request — Write  Now. 

N1TTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Bellefonte.  Pa. 


2  5 

50 

100 

*3.75 

*6.75 

*12.50 

4.25 

7.75 

14  50 

475 

8.75 

16.50 

3.00 

5.50 

10,00 

200,000  CHICKS  1926 

ONE  MATINC  ONLY  — THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds— Lowest  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _  soo_  1000 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  14  on  c?  cn  ,r>n 

Thompson  Strain  14. UU  67.50  130 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted  12.00  55.00  105 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Lire  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  RICHFIELD? pa! 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Davis  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  aud  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedieree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early 
Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm 
W.  DAVIS,  Prop.  Mt.  Sinai.  1.  |.f  N.Y, 


^  X  C  Ii  Si  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  strong,  healthy  free 
range  hens,  mated  and  culled  for  heavy  egg  Drodu’etion 

"••-’So'fflaSrtr 
BARRON  aHPBSOKBS 

Ereaders  bred  from  trap-nested  stock  Circular 

NAUVOO  FRUIT  $  POULTRY  FARM  R.  No.  1  Biers.  Pa! 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $^^^d£rom 


83.  WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARM 


- - „  stock. 

WESTW000,  N,  J. 


O  C.  WHITE  LEIHORN  COCKERELS.  Vigorous  birds  from  ped 
males  mated  to  our  choicest,  most  persistant  lavincr" 
yearling  hens.  $4.  F.  Q,  B.  STONELEIGH  FARMS.  Carmel.  N.r! 

Simond’s  Chicks  and  Ducklings  SShSSSl 

Reds,  Wyandottes.  Rocks,  Pekin  Ducklings  Quality  vuar 
anteed.  Prices  right.  SIMONO'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Red  Creek,  N.y! 

fihi(4c  S"  C'  W-  Leghorns,  lie;  B.  Rocke,  14e;  Mixed, 10c. 
unlCKS  Postpaid.  100*  delivery.  ’ 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs  E&Sg 

THE  RAMBLERS  FARM  Mousey,  N.Y 

Rliiolf  frisnl  ®kFEl)INC  1IEKS.  6-2years.  $20. 
DlaCK  Viiant  River’s  Edge  Farm,  R.o.  7. Norwich,  Conn. 

0-fifl  Tan ered- W y ck o ff  Cock’ls.  Farm  raised.  Never 

JU  been  fenced.  $3.  E.  A.  BENNETT,  Mena.quen,  N.  j 


DarredlllockCert’fd  Hatching  Eggs.  Cock’ls,  Product’n 

U  E ancy.  Introductory  offer,  c.  M.  btrd,  Sili.lury,  Md! 

Baby  Chicks;  Ducklings 

75  VARIETIES;  SELECTED  STOCK 

Free  catalogue  of  chicks  and  supplies, 

CLARK  S  HATCHERY  DeptR  East  Hartford,  Conn* 

Bronze  Turkeys 


No  blackhead  for  over  15  years 

Mrs.  ALFRED  E.  REID 
Star  Route  Freehold,  N.  J, 


A.mmoih8ronif 1  TURKEYS,  Big  bone,  well  marked.  Unrelat- 
II  ed  trios.  Miss  Elizabeth  Tate,  Draper,  Virginia 

15  J®u,1®u*e®ee®e  and  Ganders  for  sale.  *6, 50 each  ; 

■  «  $x#  trio.  Geo.  Williamson  Flanders,  N.  J. 


Order  Your  March  and  April  Chicks 

'February  hatches  are  all  sold.  So  book  your  order  quick  for  these  valuable  chicks  front 
March  and  April  hatches.  The  demand  is  sure  to  be  big,  because  experienced  poultrymen 
prefer  Rosemont  Chicks.  Get  your  order  on  file — don’t  risk  delay  or  disappointment. 

__  Write  for  Unique  Catalog  and  Prices 

Our  modest  prices  will  interest  you.  Rosemont  Chicks  have  been  popular  with  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  for  years.  They  will  be  better  than  ever  this  season.  The  popular,  profitable  breeds:  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Giants.  Wonderful  quality,  big  value,  real  service. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


500,000  KT atioual  Guar auteecL  Cliiclts 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having  free  range.  Smith 
hatched.  05 

Mixed  or  broilers  . $3.25 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns .  3.50 

Holly-Tancred  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  White  Rocks  .  4.25 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4,50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Elk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons  5.00 
Pekin  ducklings,  Turkey  eggs.  Six  other  breeds.  Order  now. 

W’hen  wanted.  100%  live  arrival.  Bank  ref.  Circular  free 
NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


50 

$6.00 

6.75 

7.25 

7.75 
8.50 

9.25 


100 

$11 

13 

14 

15 

16 
18 


500 

$53 

62 

67 

72 

77 

87 


1000 

$100 

120 

130 

140 

150 

170 
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Don’t  be  PENNY  WISE  and  POUND  FOOLISH 

Buy  New  York  State  Certified  stock  and  get  on  the  right  road  to  success 

It’s  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  over  the 
cost  of  her  keep  that  determines  the  profit. 

PRODUCTION  BRED 

New  York  State  Certified  males  will  improve 
the  laying  qualities  of  your  flock. 

Baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  from  carefully 
selected  certified  hens  will  make  you  a  greater 
profit  by  the  extra  eggs  laid  next  winter. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  giving  list  of 
members,  breeds  kept  and  other  valu¬ 
able  information. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Ass’n,  Inc. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secretary  New  Hartford,  New  York 


A/#c  baby 

i/iV4*  r 


CHICKS 

are  EiOATEY  PRODUCERS 

Every  chick  1  sell  is  approved  by  the  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement 
Association.  1  personally  guarantee  1009c  live  delivery  to  your  door. 
For  your  convenience,  order  from  prices  below. 

PRICES  FOR 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns _ 

Buff  Leghorns  and  Anconas _ _ 

Black  Minorcas  and  Barred  Rocks 


White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

and  White  Wyandottes _ 

Buff  Orpingtons.. 


25 

50 

(00 

500 

$3.75 

$7.25 

$14.00 

$66.50 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

71.25 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

76.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

80.75 

5.00 

9.75 

19.00 

90.25 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  send  for  FREE  catalog, 
to  your  door. 


OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  25 


1000 
$126.00 
135.00 
144.00 

153.00 
171.00 

All  chicks  postpaid 

Marion,  Ohio 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


_|  gjUpy  OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  1G  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  produc- 

*▼  /  tion  and  quality.  Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  lias  been 

*•'  *  *  selected  and  leg-banded  by  experts  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU  KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGH- 
_  EST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER'S  CHICKS.  No  guess 

OHIO  work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would  produce 

ACCREDITED  them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our 
flocks  and  RELIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers. 
."Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  our  combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this 
*eason.  Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 

- — ■■  I - - - - - - - - 

,  RiCA^x  1,000,000  Full  Blooded  “American”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

— RJES'  BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT  HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  on —  50  100  500  1000 

|  Mixed  or  Broilers  . $6.00  $11  $53  £100 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  .  6.75  13  62  120 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  7.2,1  14  67  130 

Tancred  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  Anconas  .  7.75  15  72  140 

Parks  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds.  White  Rocks  .  8.25  16  77  150 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas  .  9.21  IS  87  170 

Brahmas.’  Blue  Andalusians,  White  Orpingtons,  Golden  Wyandottes .  13.00  25  122  240 

Catalogue  Free — -White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs — Custom  hatching — Order  chicks  now.  5%  cash  dis¬ 
count  on  all  orders  received  and  paid  in  full  30  days  before  chicks  ate  wanted.  Selected  Free  Range  Breeders 
— 100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  are  not  chick  brokers — we  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Reference:  Cur- 
wensville  National  Bank,  Cunvensville,  Pa.  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  210,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


High  Bred  Quality  Chicks 


Extra  selected  purebred  chicks.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  big  catalog.  100% 
live  delivery.  Prices  on —  25 

Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $4.25 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  4.50 

Bid.  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  A  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.50 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  .  4.50 

Sil.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons  .  5.00 

Blk.  Langshans,  White  Minorcas  .  5.00 

Assorted  chicks.  $10  per  100.  We  also  offer  trapnested  stock,  also  sltow  winners. 

Write  for  particulars.  J.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY,  0  MAIN  ST..  OTTAWA,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.50 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120 

4.50 

S.00 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

4.50 

8.25 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

4.50 

8.25 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

5.00 

9.25 

17.00 

82  50 

160 

5.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.50 

170 

Let  us  send  you  this 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS — Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  approved  by  Ohio  State  University. 

Prices  on  (Postpaid)  — 

Wh.,  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns . . 

Wh  Brd  and  Buff  Rocks.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds....  4.25 

Blk.  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas .  4.25 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons..., 

Blk.  Lar.gshans.  Light  Brahmas... .  5.50 

Assorted  chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  todav  for  catalog,  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad.  THE  SOUTH  KENTON  PLTRY  FARM,  BOX  13,  KENTON,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

.  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.00 

Scbwegler’s  “THOR-O-BRED*7  Baby  Ckicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  ranee 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  Early.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  j  Association. 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 

SCHWEGLERS  HATCHERY  207  NORTHAMPTON.  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


HOYT VILLE  H/ITCHERY 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected 

and  marked  by  an  expert  trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio 
State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Varieties 


Prices  on —  25 


50 


100  500  1000 


White  A  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  A  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rod 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  A  White  Rocks  . 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  . 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  5,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


4.00 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

140 

4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts,  tr  ained  and  approved 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe,  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and  egg  production. 

SFND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  It  tells  all  about  our  pedigreed 
DE.1NL1  rUK  UUK  DiO  1  males  and  special  pen  matings. 

Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO..  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  TOO  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  January  16,  1026: 

Week  Total 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  34  159 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada., .  53  318 

The  Ferguson  Farm,  Tenn .  37  87 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  -49  471 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  S9  622 

Clias.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  66  226 

Thos.  L.  Rosser.  Jr.,  Va .  .  64  627 

Barred  R.  C.  Farm.  N.  J .  34  108 

Mt.  Kemble  Pltry  Farm.'  N.  J .  76  574 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  34  93 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J .  69  373 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  17  171 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J .  39  199 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  Cl  367 

John  Hall,  N.  J .  61  768 

Chas.  W.  Creasy,  Pa  .  56  314 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Andrew  Petro,  Pa . 39  100 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  66  315 

Kilbourn  Htchry  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  32  102 

S.  0.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Lambert  &  Sked,  N.  ,T .  43  308 

Aseutney  F’arms,  At .  05  470 

Hall  Bios.,  Conn .  5  139 

White  Leghorns 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  J .  07  653 

DeVries  Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich..  77  424 

Stoneleigh  Farms.  N.  Y .  76  027 

Norcross  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  26  289 

Wellward  Farm,  N.  Y .  S6  572 

Homestead  ntry  Farm,  Pa .  37  629 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio...  .  67  401 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  41  272 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  48  362 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  S3  611 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J .  4S  26S 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm.  Wash .  88  801 

Highview  Pltry  F  irm.  N.  J .  45  227 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y .  8  211 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  79  <;28 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . 66  307 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasle.v.  Mich .  50  479 

Whiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  37  159 

Barlow'  Leghorn  Farm.  Pa .  43  375 

S.  C.  Price.  Pa .  49  432 

Theodore  R.  Apgar.  N.  J .  39  427 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J. . .  21  ISO 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  18  248 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  72  512 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  55  290 

Karols  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  29  349 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  . 04  442 

The  Marquis  ntry  Farm,  N.  J .  27  106 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wasii .  S3  046 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N  J .  25  367 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  80  584 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  23  157 

C.  G.  Parker,  N.  Y . ! . !  ”  68  545 

Wm.  P.  Flint,  N.  J .  56  299 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  33  099 

Kuhl  Ivrest  Farms.  N.  J . 54  539 

Golden  Oaks  Fltrv  Farm,  N.  J . "  21  387 

Engleside  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  21  534 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  N.  J .  jg  351 

A.  Turrin,  N.  J . j  20  305 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 33  354 

Feinderf  Farm.  N  J .  55  435 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  57  692 

Audley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . .  28  177 

Wene  Farms,  N.  ,T . 32  268 

Five  Point  L.  Farm,  N.  J .  12  310 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  22  172 

Henry  Rapp.  Jr.,  N.  J . 48  304 

Rookywood  Farm,  N.  J .  22  95 

Lewis  Farms.  R.  I . 54  328 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 2S  276 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  59  630 

Forsgate  Farm.  N.  J .  47  434 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J . .  37  346 

H.  Rapp.  Sr.,  N.  J .  07  437 

Butter  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  34  503 

David  Fox,  N.  J .  34  303 

Monmouth  Co.  J.  Pltry  Clubs.,  N.  J. .  50  480 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J .  17  254 

Oakwood  Farms.  N.  J .  34  379 

Fairfield  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  27  112 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J . ....  7G  413 

A.  Iv.  Hahmanu,  NT.  Y .  29  288 

H.  Westerrelt,  N.  ,T .  44  513 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J .  47  285 

John  Cray,  N.  J .  58  470 

Maplewood  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  24  331 

Mountain  View  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  44  422 

J.  Mason  Mills.  N.  J .  .  57  761 

Failed  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  40  390 

G.  Lelbach,  N.  J .  6  g 

Turrell  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . j  33  257 

Weiman  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  15  316 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  23  186 

Square  Deal  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  9  329 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  17  220 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  L.  Farm,  Ohio .  3Q  Id 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farms,  N.  Y .  q 

Total  .  4374  35640 


Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Chicks 

Iiow  much  cod  liver  oil  is  required  for 
young:  chicks  seven  weeks  old?  j.  a.  b. 

Selbyville,  Del. 

Ood  liver  oil  may  he  fed  to  young 
■chicks  in  .the  amount  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  mash,  or  one  pint  of  oil  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  mash,  and  given  until  they  are 
from  four  to  six  weeks  of  age,  when,  if 
they  are  out  upon  a  grass  range,  they 
will  not  need  it  longer.  It  may  be  fed, 
however,  as  long  as  the  poultryman  de¬ 
sires.  Tf  you  desire  to  mix  the  oil  with 
the  mash  in  small  quantities,  you  can 
follow  the  Cornell  rule,  viz. :  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  the  oil  daily  to  each  100  chicks, 
increasing  the  amount  by  one  teaspoon 
each  two  weeks  until  four  teaspoons  are 
given,  and  feeding  it  up  to  six  or  eight 
weeks.  If  large  quantities  of  mash  are 
to  be  prepared,  the  oil  may  be  sprinkled 
or  sprayed  upon  it  while  it  is  spread 
upon  the  floor.  In  small  quantities,  the 
oil  may  be  mixed  with  a  little  of  the 
mash  by  hand,  and  this  may  then  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  entire  amount  that 
it  is  desired  to  use.  As  the  oil  loses 
something  of  its  value  upon  standing,  it 
is  best  not  to  prepare  the  mash  for 
more  than  a  few  day  ahead.  The  crude 
pressed  Norwegian  product  is  best  for 
this  use.  M.  B.  D. 


INoianheaD 

CHICKS 
PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous  !  Healthy ! 
Prolific  !  Low  Priced  ! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BOY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON 

HALES  head  our  No.  1  flocks  of  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Also  Chicks  from  good. 
puie.selectedBarron  Strainflocksata  low- 
sr  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected,  heavy 
laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.I.Reds. 
Keasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK. 
GIANT  CHICKS.  Get  Catalog,  full  particulars 
at  once.  Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  M  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

STRICKLER’S  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Bari  on  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type: 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  269  egg  line  cockerels.  No 
lights  used  j  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
317  per  100  ;  $82  per  500  ;  $160  per  1,000. 
Also  White  Rocks  and  K.  I.  Reds,  same  price.  10%  books 
order  any  week  after  February  15. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA 


5 


OSrO/?/A  HATCHERY) 


$1  down  per  100  chicks  books  your  future  order 

Big  sturdy  well  hatched  chicks  that 
will  make  profitable  layers.  Ail  chicks 
from  breeders  carefully  chosen  by  specialist 
trained  at  State  University.  All  popular  breeds. 
Better  White  Leghorns  a  specialty.  Free  catalog 
describes  special  Tancred  mating.  “When  chicks  are 
hatched  from  better  breeders  Nye  will. hatch  them.’’ 

Fostoria  Hatchery,  Nye  Bros-,  owners.  Dept.  8,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS: 


SUNSHINE 


Per  50  100 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $7.00  $13,00 
Barred  Rocks  8.00  15.00 

White  Rocks  9,50  18.00 

W.  Wyandottes  8.50  16.00 

R.  I.  Reds  8.50  16  00 

Heavy  Mixed  7.00  13.00 

Light  Mixed  6.00  11.00 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  "bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 

HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 


62.50 

62.50 


1000 

$120 

110 


120 

100 


25 

50 

100 

$8.85 

$18.00 

li  ?.» 

7.85 

14.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

5.25 

10.00 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns _  $3.25 

Barred  Rocks .  8  75 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . .'  4.'<»0 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.75 

Bank  Reference.  100?!  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm.  WM  nace.  Me.UDtervillo,  Pa. 

BaL>y  Cliiclis 

Mixed  or  Broilers . 910  per  100 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  .  13  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

§5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  batching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 
Superior  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  35B.2eeland,  Mich. 


—  -  My  Pure  Blood 

from  high<«gg  bred.  Inspected  flocks 
VlJlwiid  will  please  you  and  make  you  money. 


Mary  Maude  Farms,  Box  100,  Portland,  Ind. 


ARISTOCRAT  mm  chicks  ms  tts 

range.  Certified  r  e  c  o  r  d-laying 
breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guar- 
Illustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEI0ELT0N  FARMS.  Washlngtonville.  Pa. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  KW  CHICKS 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  prepaid.  Pay  for  your  chicks  when  you 
get  them.  100 %  live  delivery  of  STURDY,  PUREBRED  chicks 
from  HEALTHY,  BRED-T0-LAY  Itocks.  Guaranteed.  Popular 
breeds.  Mod’te  prices.  A  postcard  brings  big,  free  catalog. 
W  rite  today.  SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  H.  Y.,  Silver  Lake.  Ind. 

c  II  x  <5  k:  s 

Mr,  Rinehart,  ex-Postmaster  Millerstown,  Pa., 
raised  48  pullets  out  of  100  chicks  from  my  special 
pen  Barron  S.  C,  White  Leghorns  that  completed 
their  year  Aug.  31,  1925,  by  laying  9,570  Eggs.  Pro¬ 
duction  Bred  Barred  P,  Rocks.  Write  for  Book 
THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY  Millerstown.  Pa 


Barred  Rocks  White  Leghorns.  Hatch  weekly. 

hcarborougli  Poultry  1  arm  Milford,  Del. 


Chicks 


Single  Comb  While  Leghorns,  12c.  Barred 
Rocks,  13c.  Red,  He.  Safe  delivery  guaritd . 
Circular  free.  II.  S.  HAltT,  McAlisterville.  I’.-, 
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’Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver  OiN 

WILL  SAVE  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS! 

ALL  Experiment  Stations  and  Poultry  Experts  recommend  COD 
LIVER  OIL  for  Baby  Chicks  and  growing  poultry.  It  stimulates 
growth  and  prevents  and  cures  leg  weakness. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  COD  LIVER  OIL  must  contain  the  Anti- 
rachtic  Vitamin  D.  Don’t  take  chances  with  unknown  brands. 

Use  MARDEN’S  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  and  be  safe.  It  is  rich 
in  Vitamins  A  and  D. 

NATURAL  UNPRESSED  OIL  for  Poultry  and  Animal  Food  at 
following  prices:  1-gal.  cans,  $2.00;  5-gal.  cans,  $7.50;  10-gal.  cans, 
$13.50;  55-gallon  barrels  at  $1.00  per  gallon.  Express  collect. 

Marden-Wild  Corporation,  500  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 


Immediate  Shipment  at  Reduced  Prices 

Economies  in  production  enable  us  to  offer  you  improved  machines  for  immediate 
delivery  at  a  25%  reduction.  Our  expert  cabinet  work  will  delight  you. 

HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS 


THERE  IS 

SECURITY 

IN 

HALL  EQUIPMENTS 


are  now  equipped  with  superior  automatic  regulators  which  accurately  control 
temperatures  in  every  compartment.  Absolutely  dependable  Turner  Trays 
supplied  as  extra  equipment.  1,  2  and  3-Deck  Incubators;  1,200  to  48,000  eggs. 
Also  Brooding  Systems  and  Colony  Brooders.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

The  F.  E.  Hale  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  184,  Herkime  r,N.  Y. 


quautycHIX 

The  High-Class  Kind  That 
Make  Big  Profits  for  Buyers 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

White  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Brown  Leghorns 

Black  Minorcas  Mixed  (cheaper) 

(All  from  free-range,  healthy  stock) 

Prices  of  all  Chicks  $15  per  100 

50  cents  extra  per  100  for  postage 
Larger  Lots  Cheaper 

100per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Two  Hatches  each  week 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Our  Specialty 
2,000  Fine  Breeders 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Maryland 


-fi - 

ft  I  Popular  Breeds 
of 

BABY  CHICKS 


We  specialize  on  the  6  most  popular  breeds 
of  baby  chicks.  Our  breeding  flocks  are  of 
the  highest  quality  —  culled  and  banded  for 
high  egg  production.  Write  for  free  circular 
describing  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Rede, 
Anconae,  and  Buff  Rocks.  Every  Chick  is 
guarentecd  alive  when  you  receive  them. 

Marion  Community  Hatchery 

Dept.  15  Marion,  Okio 


EVERLAY 


BABY  CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 
S  .C.  REDS  AND 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Member  I.  B  C.  «.  Seaford,  Del 


BaT>y  _ 

from  State  tested  flocks.  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
Leghorns.  Great  layers,  Custom  hatching. 

Paul  Jansen  Mansfield  Center,  Conn. 

Chicks— Eggs.  Lt.  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Wyandottes, 
Beds,  Roeks,  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  neighborhood 
breeders  of  original  Riverdale  stock.  Catalog  free. 

ItlVKKDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  lliverdale,  N.  J. 

nhinlrc  From  healthy  flocks  bred  for  egg  production.  8. 
UIIILAo  C.  Reds  and  B.  Rooks.  $14.  S. C.W.  Leghorns, $12. 
Assorted,  $9.50  per  100,  Postpaid.  Live  arrival  andsat’n 
guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE  IIATl’flEHY,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barron  Strain.  Also 
Barred  Roeks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  Send 
for  price  list.  A. D.  MOFLER.lwinBrookFsrm,  Strawberry Ridgo, Pa. 

C  HI  CIC  Q  f  S'  C-  'V.  Leghorns.  18c.  From  our 
■  ■  ■  — ^  r%w  i  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


i  CHICKEN  LETTUCE 


Best  green  food  for  poultry.  Will  grow  any 
where.  Sends  up  stout  stalk  3  feet  high, 
loaded  with  tender  leaves.  Yield  extremely 
heavy.  Small  space  will  furnish  green  food 
for  big  flock.  Three  big  packages  of 
Chicken  Lettuce  seed  and  six  months’ 
subscription  to  Poultry  Success  only  50c. 

Poultry  Success,  Box  B  .Springfield, Ohio 


Best  Poultry  Paper 

Showing  Champions  in  all  Breeds 
and  Full  Page  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colors,  suitable  for  framing, 
FREE  with  several  issues  during  year. 

3  Months*  Trial  1 

US  lc  stamps  accepted  JL  CM  V/ 
Monthly  80  to  120  pages.  Practical 
articles  by  foremost  poultrymen. 

1  yr.  $1;  2yrs.  $1.50;  3  yrs.  $2. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  201  Mt.  Morris,  IU 


Poultry  Advocate }«  Kl  25' 


12  MOS. 

TRIAL 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful  interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  only  tl  for  4  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BROWN 

LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Big:  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egrgr  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicagro.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  etc.,  shipped  safely.  Catalog:  free, 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  2d  Portland.  Ind. 


fMiinlrc  from  tugged,  free  range 
1  uosj  uiiiuso  breeders.  Unique  incuba¬ 
tor  equipment  insures  husky,  livable 
chicks.  Ovie's  strain,  bred  for  profit,  will 
please  you.  Can  furnish  Leghorns,  Mayhill 
strain,  Ovie's  chicks  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
Free  catalog  fully  describes,  OVIE’S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY  26  Boots  St.,  Marion,  Indiana 


BABY  O HICKS  barred 

ROCKS,  Mahood  Strain,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Tailored 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  These  chicks  are  Bred,  Hatched 
and  priced  right.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hatches  off  weekly.  Send  for  prices. 

K0STER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Delaware 

RARY  C  Hlfllf  Q  Reduced  prices  Thousands 
UHU  I  w  niwl\0}la{e],jngdaily.  Active, husky , 
purebred  chicks.  12  varieties.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Safe  arrival.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatching. 

SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604 

CHICK  Q-1A^  AND  UP.  C.O.  D. 

v  n  i  V/  r\  o  iwc  delivery  guaranteed 

Write  for  feeding  system  that  has  raised  90-95%  to  ma¬ 
turity,  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVFR,  Bo«  73,  MeAliilerville,  P«. 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 

Prices  per  Hundred 

Mar.  &  Apr.  May  June  July 
Mixed  $11  $10  $  9  $  8 

Wh.&Br.  Leg.  18  11  lO  9 

Barred  Rocks  14  18  13  11 

R.  I.  Reds  15  14  18  18 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  He  per  chick.  Orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  be  per  chick; orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  le  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand- 
lingstainp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  Juniuta  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 

Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  years.  Free  range  flocks  in 
best  of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Catalog 
free.  Prices  low,  quality  considered. 

Holgate  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  Y.  Holgate,  Ohio 

100,000  Quality  Chicks  for  1926 

it.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

It.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  We  guar- 

llarred  l>.  lloebs  antee  our  chicks  to  be  strong  and 
TV.  Wyandottes  healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  abo 

Mixed  Chicks  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’ti- 


cum-£vnc  PnkTJfY 


OFFICIALLY  APPROVED 

breeder  passed  by  official  State  inspectors  un¬ 
der  supervision  of  Michigan  State  College. 

OUR  ACCREDITED  LEGHORNSrepresent  13  years  of  careful 
breeding.  Foundation  of  Tancred,  Hollywood  and  Barron. 
ALSO  ACCREDITED  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Ancona s. 
Barred  Rocks.  Save  5%  by  ordering  before  March  1st, 
New  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

J.  H.  GEERLING,  Owner  R.  F.D.  I,  Box  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 

WOLGEMUTH  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

BRED  FROM  VIGOROUS  STOCK 

Hatching  since  i910-Fifteen  years  experience 
Hatched  thousands  for  local  trade  every  year— 904 
■was  for  former  customers.  Price,  $15  per  100-  $73 
per  500:  8140  per  1,000  chicks.  100?S  live  deiivery 
guaranteed.  10#  with  order. 

P.  E.  WOLGEMUTH  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  Hatching  Chicks 

$9  per  400  and  up  from  henvy  layers  Hogan 
tested.  100%  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White.  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
-  -  White  Wyandottes.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa! 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENG¬ 
LISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  qual¬ 
ity  Chicks  from  thorobred  matings  any 
week  after  Feb,  15,  816  per  100;  877 
per  500;  8150  per  1,000.  IO56  books 
order.  Circular. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  KLEINFELTERSVILLE,  PA 

UVEcCLAIN  T=»erfect  OIL  BROODER 

Get  facts,  prices  and  full  information  before  buying  your 
brooder.  Cheap.  Safe.  Satisfactory  Anywhere.  Anytime. 
30  days'  trial.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  n.y. 


THE  HENYARD 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  January  16,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director: 

Help  Available  For  Farmers 

Forty  members  of  the  junior  class  at 
the  Institute  are  available  for  places  on 
farms  from  April  15  to  September  25. 
All  of  these  students  have  had  some  farm 
experience  and  many  of  them  have  had 
considerable.  They  vary  in  age  from  16 
to  35,  with  eighteen  to  twenty  the  aver¬ 
age  age.  Some  desire  places  on  poultry 
or  fruit  farms,  others  on  general,  dairy 
or  (truck  farms. 

Applications  for  help  should  be  made 
to  Director  H.  B.  Knapp  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  since  placement  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  completed  in  January. 

Students  specializing  in  poultry  at 
Long  Island’s  Farm  School  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
student  Egg  laying  Contest  in  the 
United  States.  Seven  students  have  en¬ 
tered  four  pens  of  25  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  purchased  from  Long  Island 
poultrymen  in  each  pen.  Three  of  tne 
pens  represent  a  partnership  between  two 
students.  The  birds  are  boused  in  10x12 
colony  houses  provided  bv  the  Institute. 
The  students  take  entire  care  of  the  pul¬ 
lets  for  the  period  of  the  contest,  which 
runs  for  15  weeks,  making  careful  rec¬ 
ords,  checked  daily  by  an  instructor.  The 
students  buy  their  own  feed  and  sell  their 
own  eggs.  C.  E.  Lee,  head  of  the  poultry 
department  has  promised  a  silver  cup  to 
the  pen  owner  whose  birds  produce  the 
largest  number  of  eggs.  Theodore  -Marks, 
a  local  produce  dealer,  has  offered  a  sil¬ 
ver  cup  for  the  best  managed  pen  and 
E.  B.  Banner,  instructor  in  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry,  has  also  offered  a  silver  cup  for 
the  second  highest  pen. 

For  the  four  weeks  that  the  contest 
has  been  in  operation,  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  the  pens  has  been  a  little 
under  53  per  cent,  the  leading  pen  hav¬ 
ing  an  average  production  for  the  period 
of  67  per  cent.  No  artificial  lights  used 
at  this  contest. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  thermom¬ 
eter  registered  seven  degrees  or  less  dur¬ 
ing  eleventh  week  of  the  Fourth  Annual 
Egg  Laying  Contest  production  increased 
by  approximately  five  per  cent  over  that 
of  the  previous  week.  It  was  also  five  per 
cent  greater  than  the  production  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  previous  con¬ 
test.  The  1.000  pullets  laid  20.73S  eggs 
to  date  since  November  1,  1925.  This  is 
5,961  eggs  more  than  were  produced  to 
date  in  the  previous  contest. 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm’s  Reds  and  a 
team  of  Wyandottes  entered  by  Byron 
Pepper  tied  for  first  place  for  the  week, 
with  a  production  of  50  eggs  or  almost 
72  per  cent.  Clarence  G.  Parker’s  Leg¬ 
horns  were  second  high  pen  with  49  eggs. 

A  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  owned  by  H.  W. 
Van  Winkle  and  a  team  of  the  same  va¬ 
riety  entered  by  Lewis  Farms  tied  for 
third  place  with  45  eggs  each.  Cedar- 
hurst.  Poultry  Farm’s  Leghorns  and 
MToo-dacre  Farm’s  Barred  Rocks  tied  for 
fourth  place  with  a  score  of  43  eggs  each. 

The  leading  teams  of  ten  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are: 

Leghorns 

C.  R.  Misner,  Williamsport,  Pa...  411 
John  F.  Wineke,  Reisterstown,  Md.  401 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway, 

N.  J . 3S5 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y .  379 

Missouri  Demonstration  Farm,  Bail- 
win,  Mo .  372 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Amherst, 

Mass . 

Pinecrest  Orchards.  Groton,  Mass... 
Red  Mount  Farm,  Franklin,  Mass... 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y.... 

V.  H.  Kirkup,  Mattituck,  L.  I., 

N.  Y . 

Poultry  Dept.  Ontario  Agri.  Col¬ 
lege,  Guelph,  Ontario  . 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Byron  Pepper.  Georgetown.  Del . 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Sharpville,  Pa... 
■WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

W.  J.  Bryan  Newhouse,  Flemington, 

W.  Va . . . . 


457 

3S3 


22S 

201 

193 


423 

292 


122 


During  the  week  ending  January  16 
the  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  were  as  follows : 
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Partly  Cloudy 

11 

14 
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7 

Clear 

11 

15 

42 

12 

Clear 

The  following 

top  wholesale  quotation 

governored  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  Con¬ 
test  Plant  week  ending  January  16: 

Whites  (ft  49c:  Browns  @  47c;  Me¬ 
diums  @  43c ;  Pullets  (§}40e. 


HOME 

MADE 

BROODER 

9 i 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham- 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plana 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  $4.75;  or  pure  Aluminum,  pi. 25,’ 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  getyonr  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps’  ’ 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  264-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


75  Post 
Si? -  Paid  ' 

Burns  10.  days  without  attention 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

with  canopies  upto  72  inches  for  big 
estates  and  voluminous  brooding. 

BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 
Sol  Hot  Blue  Flame  OIL 
BURNERS  also  Electric 
BROODERS 

Prices  delivered  your  station 

Dealers,  Agents  r  Breeders 
write  for  catalog 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Absolutely 

Safe 


Simplex  has 
larger  radiat 
i  n  g  surface 
than  any  oth* 
e  r  brooder 
made. 

Eliminates  all 
worry  and 
work* 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Are  made  in 
three  sizes, 
—  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house* 

Raises  20  to 
50  per  cent 
more  chicks. 


Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  is  different— better — more  e- 
conomical— more  dependable.  Thousands  in  use.  Results  mar¬ 
velous.  Chicks  thrive!  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty.  Writ#  for  circulars  and  get  details  of  our  free  offer* 

SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 
680R  Ellsworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Take  No  Risk 
||  30 Days  Trial 


H?  $|185 

of  Rockies 


Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Made  of  California  Red¬ 
wood,  covered  with  galva¬ 
nized  iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built  to  last 
for  years;  deep  chick  nursery,  hot 
water  heat,  copper  tanks.  Order 
.  from  this  ad  —  you  take  no  risk . 

Shipped  set  up  —  ready  to  run.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased,  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 

140  Egg— $13.85;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  $19. 60 
26  0  Egg— $23. 50;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder, $32. 50 
140  Egg— with  200  Chicle  Canopy  Brooder,  $25.85 
260  Egg— with  300  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  $35.50 
520Egg— $47.00;wi!h  500  Chick  Canooy  Brooder, $60. 75 
IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  87  .  Racine.  Wis. 


m 

140  Egg 


$t  'J  95  Champion 
*  Belle  City 
Incubator 

80  Egg  Incubator  $11. 95;  Hot  Water,  Cop- 
pferTank,  Self-Reffulated.  $5.95  buys  80- 
Chick;$7.95  140-Chick;  $9.95  230-Chick 
Hot- water  Brooder.Save  $1.95;Order  both 

14U  Size  Incubator  and  Broader,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
80  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
**HatchingFactS;M  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  RacinejWls. 


INCUBATOR  S1J45 

Has  all  the  features  that  insure  big  hatches — 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  complete  nursery, 
perfect  heat  control  through  automatic  trip 
burner,  “Tycos”  thermometer 
held  so  chicks  can’t  break  it 
when  hatching.  Detroit  Brood¬ 
ers,  too.  Write  for  low  combi¬ 
nation  price  today! 

Detroit-Alliance  Incubator  Co. 

Dept.  272_ Detroit.  Mich. 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Grinding  at  Home 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rice,  Spices,  etc. 
Enjoy  the  natural  flavor.  Freshly 
ground  as  needed.  Grinds  quickly, 
coarse  or  fine.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Other  sizes,  larpe  or 
small.  Satisfaction  prnar- 
anteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

EASTON  ENG.  & 
MACH.  CO. 

Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 

Dept,  r  Easton,  Pa. 
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Dorit  buy  a  baby 

rKinlc  until  vmi 


Don’t  envy  those  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  who  make  more  money 
than  you  do.  Get  this  book 
and  secure  the  information 
that  will  enable  you  to  make  bigger 
profits.  This  book  will  give  you 
the  one  big  secret  of  poultry  suc¬ 
cess — “How  to  start  right  with  the 
right  kind  of  chicks.” 

Some  chicks  are  just 
chicks,  others  are  chicks  that 
have  profit-production  bred 
into  them.  Our  new  book 
tells  you  how  to  pick  the 
producers.  Takes  all  the 
waste  and  risk  out  of  baby 
chick  buying.  Send  for  it 
today.  No  charge. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES, Inc. 

Ofhcet  and  Hatcheries  at 
Dept.  9,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
Dept.  9,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  9,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dept.  9,  Trenton,  JJ.  J. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


We  Purchased  From*  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $5,  $7.50  and 
$10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Ecgs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  everyway  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim  N.  J. 


.  SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Qrjnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
dUUv  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  Sc  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  She  row  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 


EDGAR  BRIGGS, 
Box  75 


SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 

Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


baby  breeding 

Chicks  Cockerels 

From  Trap-nested.  K  tinge- raised  Stock 
Officially  tented  for  White  Diarrhoea 

S  C  W.  Leghorns  (Wvckofl  and  Hollywood  Strains) 
Cockerels  $3  and  $5  each.  S.  C.  K.  I.  Keds  (Vibert's 
231  to  289  egg  strain)  Cockerels,  $4,  *6,  *8  each. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
Hatches  every  week  after  February  20th. 

A.  H.  Fingar,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Elizas llle  -  •  New  York 


Limited  Number  Hatching  Eggs 

After  Feb.  15.  Trapnested  200-egg  and  better  stock, 
bred  to  cockerels  from  200-egg  stock  laying  24  oz. 
eggs  in  pullet  year.  Guarant'd  free  white  diarrhoea, 

ELSE  ALDERS  FARM  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  l-;-,.'*'; 

and  Leghorns.  Write  for  1920  circular  and  price  list. 

WHITE  HORSE  POULTRY  FARM  HATCHERY  Trenton,  N.  J. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYANDOTTES,  REDS,  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN]  p-wyoiri  IMr,0 
GIANT  KOUEN  IjlJf  KI  IjV(,V 

INDIAN  RUNNERJ1'  „ 

Best  Strains,  18  years  Experience.  CATALOGUE  Free. 
ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville.  Pa. 


P 


ARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
E  K  1  N 


DUCKLINGS  Prices  greatly  red  ed. 


PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip,  N  T. 


LargeStock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  dhuarses!peup$s 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS  Telford, Pa, 


Mammoth 
15  r  o  n  z  c 


Turkeys 


Immense  frames.  Sire,  32-lb.  cock’l. 

Miss  IDA  CHUM HLEY,  Draper, Virginia 


GLASS  FABRIC 

SENDS 

VIOLET  RAYS 
THRU  AT 
FULL 

STRENGTH 
MAKES  HENS  LAY 

SAVES  BABY  CHICKS 

Build  a  VIORAY  GLASS  FABRIC  scratch  shed  and 
give  your  poultry  springtime  weather  advantages.  Keeps 
hens  healthy,  sale,  warm  and  comfortable.  Little  chicks 
thrive  and  scratch  and  grow  much  faster — ready  for 
early  markets. 

EARLIER  VEGETABLES 

Hot  beds  are  big  money-makers  and  glass  fabric  sends 
the  sun’s  Ultra  Violet  rays  through,  causing  sturdier 
aud  quicker  plant  growth.  Build  a  hot-bed  now. 

BIG  TRIAL  OFFER 

To  acquaint  you  with 
VIORAY  GLASS  FAB¬ 
RIC  a  big  roll  contain¬ 
ing  16  sq.  yds.  Enough 
to  cover  144  sq.  ft.  area  ‘ 

will  be  sent  you  for _ 

only  S5.  Build  a  scratch  shed,  poultry  house,  hot  beds- 
cold  frames,  storm  doors  and  use  it  for  10  days  and  if 
yon  do  not  find  glass  fabric  lets  in  more  healthful  Ultra 
Violet  rays  generating  warmth  and  sunshine  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money.  Write  today  and  start  on  the  road 
to  bigger  profits.  Catalog  on  request. 

VIORAY  COMPANY  341KlS,searsscify.BModins 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Having  the  greatest  record  ever  made  at 
this  Contest 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

C.  T.  Darby 

North  Branch,  New  Jersey 


CHICKS 


White  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks— Wh.  Wyandottes 

From  officially-tested  breeders— free 
from  white  diarrhea  infection 

Rapid  Growth-Early  Maturity— High  Production 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 
HATCHING  EGGS  AND  BREEDING  PENS 

Cockerels  are  some  of  my  1924  imported  Barron 
stock.  Records  276  up  to  314,  85  to  810  per  bird, 
Hatching  eggs  from  650  selected,  large,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  two,  three  and  four-year-old  hens  mated 
with  sons  of  my  1924  imported  stock.  Eggs,  890 
per  thousand;  810  per  hundred, 

GEORGE  H.  WKAIGHT  WestlWillington,  Conn. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITELEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Tom  Barron  Strain 

Large,  healthy,  pedigreed  cockerels,  S4  and  S5  each. 
Hatching  eggs,  $7  per  hundred,  S70  per  thousand. 
Marcy  strain  Black  Jersey  Giants — hatching  eggs, 
$5  per  setting;  chieks,  40c  each.  Julius  C.  Meyer 
Blossom  Farm  West  Willington,  Conn. 


TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  til" 

Chicks,  $18  per  100,  Postpaid.  Eggs.  $>0.  85%  fertility. 
2,000  breeders.  23rd  year.  Descriptive  Catalog, 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  individually  pedigreed 
cockerels  from  proven  breeders,  full  brothers  toour 
contest  pens  at  Md.t  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  contests.  Also 
booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  8-10-wks.-old  pullets. 
Send  for  catalog.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Railway,  N.  J. 


IJJfONZE  AND  WHITE  HOLE  AND  Til  D  If  C  V« 

D CHARLES  H.  JACKSON  Hauppxuge,  Long  Island. N.Y  1  UHIVfc  I  W 


White  Chinese  Geese,  either  sex.  $5  each.  White  Mus¬ 
covy  Ducks.  Lillie  Simmenroth.  Frenohtona,  N.  J. 


20  Pairs  of  Pure  Bred  King  Pigeons 

ROSEMOUNT  FARM  Sharpsburg,  Pa.  K.  1>.  2 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

300  Large  Pnllets.  Laying.  Price  reasonable. 

Lloyd  M.  Hallenbeck  Greeudale,  N.  Y. 


Black  Giant 

VELT 


Breedins  Cockerels,  Baby 
Chicks,  Setting  Egg!*. 

Holmdel,  N.  J. 


LIGHT  brahmas.  Prize  winners  18  y'rs.  a  breederof  Brah¬ 
mas.  Irving  V.  Dickinson,  Higganum,  Conn. 


For  Sale-Certified  Chicks  Eae7ho?^^e%d™gde 

stock.  White  Diarrhea  tested.,  WM.  0.  SCOTT,  Harrington,  Del. 


Sn  D..44I  ..L,.  Hens,  $1  50;  Cockerels.  *3  Heavy 
.  U.  DUtt  LeghOm  laving  strain.  Beautiful  White  llock 
Cockerels,  $5.  GREENFORD  P0ULT1TY  FARM,  silver  Creek,  Ji.Y, 


PULLETS-Mass.  Certified  s- 

Aercbridge  Farm  Box  E  Marlboro,  Mass. 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 
NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


LALLY  FARMS  Production  Bred  Leghorns 

Vineland’s  Premier  Strain.  Hatching  Eggs,  Chicks.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Circular.  Lally  Farms,  So.  Vineland,  Jn.J. 


14  Years 


with  trapnested,  pedigreed  Leghorns.  Chicks, 
Eggs,  Stock.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


UOLLYWOODS.C.W. Legli orns.  America’s  best  egg  strain. 
H  Hatching  eggs.  WHITE  WINGS  FARM,  Mooresvlile,  Ind. 


LARGEST  CERTIFIED f^rCate 

1st  and  2nd  Cockerel  at  Cornell  Production  Show. 
343  Certified  Males.  Buy  these  great  males  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices  and  increase  your  size  and  production 
of  large  chalk-white  eggs.  Order  now.  Males— Chicks— 
Eggs— Pullets— Pens.  FARLEY  PORTER,  Box  W,  Sodus,  M.  Y. 


BABYCHICKS 


SINGLE  COMB 
TV  HITE  LEGHORNS 


Bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  The  kind  that  pays, 
Send  for  price  list. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  0.  Long  Branch,  N.  J, 


TV.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  All  eggs  and  chicks  produced 
on  our  farm  from  breeders  of  highest  quality,  free 
cir.  MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  N.J.  R.  D  1 


MATTITUGK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs.  Barron-Holly- 
wood  strains.  Breeding  cockerels.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N  Y. 


Weed’s  Leghorns-TwentiethYear 

Hatching  eggs,  January  1st — Baby  chicks,  February  1st- 
A  few  choice  breeding  males.  Hundreds  of  pleased  cus. 
tomers.  Cir. free.  John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Farms, Vineland, N.J. 


75,000  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  1926.  Worlds’  Best  Laying  Strains  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Before  you  buy  a  single 

chick — write  us.  Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Box  R,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Sires  from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guarnt’d. 
Write  for  eirc.  Prol.  H.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R.  Oavisville,  Rhode  Island 


MMyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Eggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  M. A. Campbell, Prop. .Jamestown, Pa.  BoxH 


The  Buff  Cochin 

The  story  about  the  girl  who  was  so 
homely  that  her  folks  always  asked  her 
to  sing  to  keep  the  visitors’  mind  off  her 
looks,  puts  me  in  mind  of  much  of  the 
poultry  advedtisfing  of  today.  When 
dealers  have  birds  to  dispose  of  that  can 
boast  of  neither  type,  shape,  color,  nor 
vitality,  they  begin  to  sing  romantic 
ditties  alxmt  production,  precocity,  flOO 
eggers,  etc.  Do  not  think  that  T  sneer 
at  the  propensity  for  -heavy  laying.  I 
merely  claim  that  the  standard-bred  ex¬ 
hibition  bird  can  be  a  producer,  just  as 
I  claim  that  the  pretty  little  lady  can 


A  Buff  Cochin  Rooster 

be  a  singer.  It  does  not  follow  that  one 
must  sniff  at  the  product  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  fancier  and  maintain  that  it  takes 
a  hen  that  looks  like  a  hunk  of  junk  to 
shell  out  eggs. 

This  brings  me  to  the  mention  of  the 
grand  old-time  and  now  uncommon  ex¬ 
hibition  breed,  the  Cochin,  from  which 
many  of  our  modern  commercial  breeds 
such  as  the  Buff  Orpington,  the  Rhode 
Island  Bed,  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
the  Wyandotte,  and  others  are  derived. 
The  great  size  and  loose  feathering  of 
the  Cochin  makes  him  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  of  ail  the  breeds  of  poultry, 
and  the  large  surface  for  carrying  color 
— -the  Cochins  run  in  Buff,  Black,  Part¬ 
ridge,  and  White  varieties — makes  them 
an  unusually  ornamental  fowl.  Their 
quiet  and  friendly  nature  makes  them 
gratifying  to  work  with  and  they  will  do 
well  either  on  range  or  in  restricted 
areas.  They  can  be  confined  with  the 
simplest  kind  of  wiring  as  they  seldom 
depart  more  than  six  inches  or  a  foot 
from  the  ground,  even  to  roost.  The 
size  and  loose  feathering  of  the  hens 
make  them  unique  sitters,  and  their  slow, 
deliberate  movements  make  them  most 
satisfactory  rearers  of  broods  when  the 
chicks  are  hatched. 

The  Cochins  are  layers  of  dark  brown 
eggs,  the  Buffs  tending  to  lay  larger  but 
fewer  eggs  than  the  other  varieties.  The 
Blacks,  which  run  smaller  in  size  and 
tend  to  a  trifle  tighter  feathering,  are 
perhaps  the  heaviest  and  most  consistent 
layers.  All  the  varieties  are  good  Win¬ 
ter  layers  as  their  massiveness  and  heavy 
plumage  keep  them  from  being  greatly 
affected  by  the  cold  that  would  influence 
lighter  and  more  fragile  breeds. 

The  Cochin  is  not  the  efficient  egg-ma¬ 
chine  that  we  find  in  the  Mediterraneans, 
nor  is  he  the  quick-maturing  grower 
that  we  raise  in  some  of  the  market 
breeds,  but  he  is  a  most  interesting  bird 
for  the  fancier  who  is  willing  to  wait 
to  attain  gratifying  results  and  who  want 
a  fowl  with  many  very  real  utility 
values.  A.  s. 


Turkeys  with  Diarrhoea 

I  have  turkeys  that  are  affected  with 
a  yellowish  brown  discharge  from  the 
bowels.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  trou¬ 
ble  is.  also  the  cause,  and  what  can  I 
give  them  to  stop  it?  H.  M. 

Diarrhoea  is  one  of  the  prominent 
symptoms  of  blackhead  in  turkeys,  though 
it  may  also  occur  from  other  causes  and 
the  mere  fact  that  it  is  present  does. not 
give  any  clue  to  the  disease  responsible. 
It  is  a  pretty  safe  guess  that  blackhead 
is  present  when  diarrhoea  appears  and 
the  turkeys  begin  to  droop  and  drop 
dead,  one  by  one,  as  the  disease  pro¬ 
gresses.  No  remedy  of  any  considerable 
value  has  yet  been  found  for  this  trouble. 
Each  turkey  may  be  given  a  dose  of  cas¬ 
tor  oil,  one  to  two  teaspoons,  when  any 
looseness  of  the  bowls  appear.  This  will 
clear  out  any  irritating  matter  and  the 
after  effect  is  good.  M.  B.  D. 


ANCONAS  PAY 


—and  I  11  prove  it  to  you  in  my  72-page 
chicken  book.  They  pay  because  of  producing 
big,  white  eggs  even  in  keenest  winter  days. 

They  pay  by  starting  to  lay  early— 
and  Avorking  late.  There  Isn’t  a  lazy 
streak  in  a  single  “Famous”  Ancona. 
They  work  hard  For  you  and  eat  less 
than  most  birds.  Big  catalog  free  if 
you  write  letter  or  postal. 

H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD 
President  International  Ancona  Club 
Box  504,  Berea,  Ohio 


R  EDS 

Poultrymen  buy 
VV  l^b  Profitable  Chicks 


Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  borer.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quiclt-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lav  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  of  1925 

business  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back 
for  more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 


Hubbard’s  Sri,  Chicks 

All  From  Our  Own  Strain  of 

State  Accredited  Northern  Grown  Birds 

Our  February  chicks  make  high  priced  broilers  and 
profitable  layers,  Theyjare  bred  for  egg  production, 
vigor  and  livability.  We  guarantee  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  of  strong  healthy  chicks  absolutely  free  from 
White  Diarrhoea. 

Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you 

Hubbard  Farms  Member  I.B.C. A.  Walpole,  N.  H 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Records  up  to  314  Eggs 

Your  selected  COCKERELS  now  ready  for  the 
breeding  pen.  Grand  egg  types  that  will  please  you. 

BABY  CHICK  ORDERS  now  being  booked- 
DHDi  bnit/h  Order  early.  Catalog  on  request. 

WEST  MANSFIELD,  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30  Attleboro,  Mass. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.R.I.  REDS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 


Come  to  the  largest  liHORF.  ISLAND  RED  FARM 

111  New  England  for  your  baby  chicks.  Our  stock  is  un¬ 
beatable  as  layers,  unsurpassed  for  color,  type  and  vigor. 
Mr.  Paul  Fisher  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  who  travelled  all  over 
New  England  and  New  York  last  Spring,  looking  for  baby 
chicks  said  that  our  stock,  without  exception,  was  the 
best  he  had  seen.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 


S15  Hundred.  Special  mating,  818  hundred,  pre¬ 
paid.  Strong  chieks,  from  dark  red,  vigorous,  free 
range,  heavy  producers.  Sat.  guaranteed.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  McClure,  Pa. 


Sf  D  I  RxiHc  I  ermont  certified  5  years.  Accre- 
.  Yj .  i\,  1.  I\CU9  dited  free  from  W.  D.  Rich  col¬ 
or.  Heavy  production.  Cockerels.  Certified.  $10.  Other 
$5.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock.  Early  order  and  easli 
discounts.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  KID.  Hartland.  Vermont 


CHICKS — Jersey  Giants.  While  Wyandoltes,  White  Leghorns 

First  hatch  Feb.  25th,  Eggs  direct  from  Mnroy,  Martin 
Vyckoff  s,  other  strains.  Ten-weeks  pullets  booked  for 
May  delivery,  Custom  hatching. 

MAl’LEMOOD  1‘0 1 1.TKY  F  AIOI  Route  No.  1  Aitamont,  .N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

at  15c  each.  Special  matings,  18c  each.  Heavy 
mixed,  10c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  CJLSH  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  npu0Vbte\7J 

v  Strong  CHICKS,  $15  hundred,  prepaid.  Spec- 
*  ini  matings,  $18.  Discount  on  1,000  ;  less  than 
100,  add50e.  Order  early,  Delivery  and  sat’fn  g  uarut’d 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Francais’  Rack  and  Leghurns  .mls.New^oJk'  £$!* 

contests.  Peel,  cockerels,  pullets,  breeding’  stock,  *egg8 
audchicks.  Jules  F.  Francais,  WesthamptonBoach.N  Y 


Barred  Rock  Eggs for  &*° 

A.  J.  DAY  It.  8  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Direct,  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks’  Barred  Hocks.  Bar¬ 
ron's  S.  C,  W.  Leghorns.  From  Free  range  stock, 
Prices  right.  flNOREW  8.  CARO.  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  While  Wyandotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 


W  Wyandotte*.  Regal  Dorcas,  big.  httskv  cock’ls.  $4. 
•  Nice  pullets,  $3.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Layers— Knight  While  Wyandotte  eiSfSKn§?^r« 

for  sale.  O.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


BARRON’S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Cockerels,  $1  up  from  stock  I 
imported  from  Tom  Barron,  England— reeords262  to  313 
eggs.  Eggs  for  hatelling.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachln,  N,  Y. 


Whito  IVunnrtnHoo  Fl'om  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs 
Yinite  lliyanoottes  aud  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Black  Sumatra  EGGS  For  Sale 

$5  per  setting  of  15.  These  birds  are  the  aristocrats 
of  the  poultry  kingdom:  cocks  fear  nothing;  liens 
are  great  layers  of  white  eggs,  aud  wonderful 
mothers.  No  better  stock  to  he  had  anywhere. 

CORNISH  FARM  YVliippany,  N.  J. 


LA  N  S,frr  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  ‘  The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.  60  ,  Indianapolis, IncL 


Get  the 

Best  Egg  Worth 
From  Your  Hens 

AZOU  can’t  do  this 
without  enough  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate,  PILOT 

Brand  Oyster  Shell 
FLAKE  contains  98% 
calcium  carbonate.  It 
pays  to  get  the  best.  It’s 
pure — clean — proper 
size— contains  no  waste. 


FOR  POULTRY 


Medium  and  Chick  sizes 


Oyster  Shell  Products 
Corporation 

80  South  Street 
New  York  City 


Oyster  Shell  Meal 


For  More  and 
Bettet  Eggs 

Used  all  of  the  time  in 
the  North  American  Egg 
Laying  Competitions. 
Fed  to  Hens  and  Chicks, 
because  faster  assimila¬ 
tion  makes  more  eggs 
and  faster  growth. 
Specially  prepared  from 
selected  oyster  shells. 
Used  in  either  dry  or 
wet  mash.  If  your  dealer 
cannotsupply  you — send 
us  his  name  and  $1.00  for 
100-lb.  bag  F,  O.B.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
Sole  Manufacturers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROYSTER’S 


FISH  MEAL 


Balances  the  farm  ration. 
For  poultry,  hogs  and  cattle. 
Richinpro’teinandminerals. 

Ask  for  Booklet  and  Prices 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUAON  COMPANY 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Hi 


]40  UtlncuAator*  1 775 

30  Days  Trial  lJ*' 


•  Made  of 
"California 
Redwood 


(8) 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Hot  water,  copper  tanks — double 
walls  —  dead  air  space — double 
glass  doors.  Shipped  complete, 
with  all  fixtures  set  up  ready  to  use. 
140  Egg— $13.75;  with  Drum  Brooder,  $18.95 
180  Egg— $15.95;  with  Drum  Brooder,  $21.15 
250  Egg— $22.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $35.45 
340  Egg— $30.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $43.45 
500  Egg— $45.50;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $58-20 
Drum  Brooder  (50  to  200  Chicks  Capacity)  $7.25 
24  Inch  Wickless  Canopy  (25  to  125  Chick),  $10.25 
44  Inch  Widdeis  Canopy  (50  to  500  Chick).  $14.75 

Freight 
Paid 


Lamp 
Brooder 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  80  daya  trial— money  back  If  rot 
pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get 
our  1926  catalog  which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  130  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


1VENARUJ, 


f^\Rec 

^Hig 

m  t  am  » 


Recommended 
hly 


Applied  Once 
a  Year 


GARBOUNEUM 

7  or 

Money 
Refunded!  I 
Write  for  Circulars 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 

Dept  210  Milwaukee,  W is. 


tided 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Various  Poultry  Questions 

Is  it  necessary  to  feed  green  stuff  to 
chickens  when  they  have  egg  mash.  If 
it  is  what  could  I  feed?  Would  fine  cut 
clover  or  Alfalfa  do  or  would  sprouted 
oats  be  better?  Does  egg  mash  that  lias 
cod  liver  oil  in  substitute  for  green  stuff? 
What  is  the  best  thing  for  chicken  lice 
and  how  is  it  applied?  Would  it  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  use  a  gas  lantern  in  the  chick¬ 
en  house.  Say  about  5  o’clock  in  the 
morning  or  what  time  would  you  advise? 

Maryland.  t.  c.  b. 

Green  stuff  and  fresh  vegetables  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  poultry  ration, 
though  eggs  may  be  obtained  without 
either.  It  is  cheaper,  also,  to  feed  gi-een 
and  vegetable  stuffs  for  part  of  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Cut  clover  or  Alfalfa  are  good  and 
sprouted  oats  excellent.  In  the  Winter, 
the  clover  and  Alfalfa  should  be  steamed 
to  make  it  approximate  its  Summer  suc¬ 
culence.  Cabbage  or  mangels  make  good 
fresh  vegetable  foods.  Cod  liver  oil,  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  mixed  fresh  with 
the  mash  would  be  at  least  a  partial  sub¬ 
stitute  for  green  stuffs,  but  at  a  much 
higher  cost.  Merely  saying  that  the  mash 
contains  cod  liver  oil  does  not  give  any 
idea  of  the  mash  value  in  that  respect.  A 
pint  of  oil  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash,  and 
mixed  for  not  more  than  a  week  or  two 
ahead,  is  believed  to  be  of  sufficient  value 
to  justify  its  use. 

A  bit  of  blue  ointment  about  the  size  of 
a  kernel  of  coni,  applied  to  the  skin  just 
beneath  the  vent,  or  several  pinches  of 
sodium  fluoride  worked  down  into  the 
feathers  are  probably  the  best  lice  de¬ 
stroyers. 

Merely  using  a  gas  lantern  in  the  poiil- 
try  house,  or  using  any  other  form  of  il¬ 
lumination,  would  not  be  profitable.  Egg 
production  may  be  increased  from  50  to 
75  per  cent  through  the  Winter  months 
by  the  use  of  artificial  lights,  combined 
with  the  other  necessary  measures  to 
make  the  lighting  of  value,  but  if  the 
other  measures  are  neglected,  the  lighting 
will  be  of  no  use.  To  make  lights  of 
service,  the  fowls  to  be  lighted  must  be 
in  condition  to  lay,  -whether  pullets  or 
older  hens. 

They  must  be  fed  a  well  balanced  ra¬ 
tion,  with  water  always  before  them — 
food  and  lights  without  water  would  be 
useless — must  have  comfortable  quarters 
and  be  given  sufficient  light  to  enable 
them  to  readily  get  the  extra  food  pro¬ 
vided.  This  light  may  be  given  at- dusk, 
in  the  evening,  as  an  evening  lunch,  in 
the  morning  before  daylight  or  at  a 
combination  of  two  of  these  periods. 
There  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  which 
is  best,  all  methods  work.  The  idea  is  to 
make  the  day  and  night  of  about  equal 
length  and  thus  give  the  fowls  opportun¬ 
ity  to  eat  and  exercise  as  in  the  Summer 
time,  getting  more  food  and  water  and 
being  spared  the  long  early  morning  fast 
of  the  short  Winter  days.  Gas  lanterns 
m*e  used  by  some  to  furnish  the  required 
light  but,  "with  large  flocks,  their  care 
would  be  a  considerable  chore.  Electric 
lights  are,  of  course,  the  ideal  form  of 
illumination.  You  are  evidently  using  a 
good  ration  but  could  mix  other  grains 
with  your  scratch  food,  simply  making 
this  half  or  more  corn  or  wheat.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  a  good  grain  to  feed,  barley  is 
excellent  and  oats  and  rye  will  be  eaten 
in  more  limited  quantities.  M.  B.  D. 


Light  Brahma  Chickens  for 
Florida 

Your  front  cover  of  November  14  issue, 
a  flock  of  handsome  Light  Brahmas,  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  many  years  I  bred  this 
wonderful  bird,  wffien  living  in  Concord, 
Mass.  Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  see  any 
large  flocks  of  these  handsome  money¬ 
making  fowls? 

Birds  that  I  hatched  out  in  March 
were  shelling  out  the  eggs  in  November 
and  the  young  cockerels  would  tip  the 
scales  to  eight  pounds  by  the  time  the 
Christmas  holidays  came  around.  Their 
persistency  in  wanting  to  set  made  them 
the  best  of  mothers,  and  many  a  setting 
hen  has  brought  me  off  a  flock  of  thirteen 
balls  of  fluff. 

Here  in.  Florida  the  White  Leghorn 
holds  forth,  and  while  the  Leghorn  makes 
our  best  egg  producers,  there  is  so  little 
to  them  when  one  wants  a  good  roasting 
chicken  for  Sunday  dinner.  Don’t  believe 
I  have  seen  even  a  small  flock  of  Brahmas 
in  the  whole  State.  There  are  thousands 
of  pounds  of  poultry  shipped  in  every 
month  to  supply  the  tourist  trade.  Why 
do  not  some  of  our  poultry  growers  come 
South  and  enter  into  this  field  of  farming. 
With  best  eggs  bringing  95  cents  a  dozen 
and  roasting  chickens  from  55  to  60  cents 
and  fowl  that  will  weigh  over  four  pounds 
commanding  45  to  50  cents  per  pound 
and  an  almost  unlimited  market,  a  poul¬ 
try  grower  could  not  only  support  his 
family  but  could  bank  a  large  amount  of 
profits. 

No  special  Winter  quarters  are  needed. 
The  birds  can  run  out  365  days  in  tlie 
year  with  green  food  always  at  hand. 
Grain  is  the  same  price  as  in  the  North, 
except  corn  may  be  slightly  cheaper. 

Land  is  sandy  and  dry  in  most  places, 
which  is  ideal  for  poultry  farming,  and 
then  one  can  raise  oranges  and  grape  fruit 
right  in  their  poultry  yards. 

Florida.  Frederick  l.  gile. 


This  brooder 
burns  soft  and 
hard  coal 


"LJERE  are  some  plain  facts  about  poultry -raising.  Read 
them.  They  prove  that  the  startling  loss  of-  young 
chicks  is  all  needless.  Your  chicks  shouldn’t  die.  You  don’t 
need  to  have  them  get  chilled  to  death,  smothered  to  death 
and  overheated.  You  can  save  your  chicks — and  your  profits. 


If  you  are  interested  in  raising 
all  your  chicks,  let  us  tell  you 
how  the  invention  of  the  Buckeye 
Type  Colony  Brooder  revolution¬ 
ized  the  poultry  business.  Let  us 
tell  you  how  the  Buckeye  is  the 
tested  and  proven  brooder.  It 
has  been  saving  chicks  for  ten 
years.  It  has  saved  millions 
and  millions  of  chicks  every  year. 
It  has  doubled  and  trebled  the 
profits  of  more  than  250,000 
users.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
experimental  stations,  by  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  and  by  county 
agents. 


Chicks  Must  Have 
Enough  Heat 

You  can’t  raise  chicks 
under  faulty  brooding 
conditions.  They  must 
have  enough  heat.  They 
must  have  fresh  air. 

They  must  have  exercise. 

These  conditions  are  vital 
—  they  are  necessary. 

And,  Buckeye  is  the  brooder  that 
supplies  them  all.  It  is  the  brooder 
that  furnishes  enough  heat  under 
extreme  conditions.  It  furnishes 
enough  heat,  not  part  of  the  time, 
but  all  the  time.  No  matter  how 
cold  it  gets  outside,  nor  how  quickly 
the  weather  changes,  Buckeye  has 
the  capacity  to  keep  the  chicks 
warm,  comfortable  and  thriving. 

You  Can’t  Compare  Buckeye 
With  Other  Brooders 

The  Buckeye  Type  Colony 
Brooder  is  completely  and  radically 
different  from  other  type  brooders. 
There’s  no  comparison.  Buckeye 
saves  millions  of  chicks  every 
year  that  with  other  types  of 
brooders  would  have  been  chilled 
to  death,  smothered  to  death  or 
overheated. 


EXCLUSIVE 

BUCKEYE 

FEATURES 

That  No  Other 
Brooder  Can  Have 

1.  Radex  Heating 
System. 

2.  Flecte-Fanic  Heat 
Diffuser. 


No  other  brooder  can  have  the 
Buckeye  Flecto-Fanic  Heat  Dif¬ 
fuser.  It  guarantees  proper 
warmth,  fresh  air  and  exercise  to 
every  chick.  There  are  no  chilled 
chicks,  no  overheated  chicks,  no 
smothered  chicks.  No  other 
brooder  can  have  the  Buckeye 
Radex  Heating  System.  It  gives 
more  heat.  It  holds  the  heat ;  it 
won’t  go  out.  It  won’t  overheat 
or  underheat. 

Get  the  Free  Buckeye 
Book 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Buckeye  Colony 
Brooder  insures  every 
raisable  chick  developing 
into  a  profitable  bird — 
and  with  half  the  oper¬ 
ating  cost  and  only  a 
third  of  the  time  and 
attention.  But,  we  want 
to  give  you  all  the  reas¬ 
ons,  all  the  facts,  all  the 
evidence.  We’ll  send  you 
the  new  Brooder  Book.  It’s  free. 
Mail  the  coupon  now. 

Buckeye  Incubators  Hatch 
More  Chicks 

Buckeye  Incubators  hatch  every 
hatchable  egg.  Our  new  catalog 
tells  why.  It  also  gives  poultry¬ 
raising  plans  and  methods  that 
have  brought  larger  profits  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  poultrymen.  With  these 
plans  and  Buckeye  equipment 
you  cannot  fail  to  make  money”. 
So,  get  this  Buckeye  Book  now. 
Don’t  delay.  Fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  today. 


THE  BUCKEYE 
INCUBATOR  CO. 

1979  Euclid  Avenue 

SPRINGFIELD, 

OHIO 


THE 

“buckeye 


INCUBATOR 
#  COMPANY 


My  1979  Euclid  Ave. 
A|T  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

My  Please  send  me,  free, 
Ar  the  Buckeye  Book  and 
”l  nformation  about 
Buckeye  Incubators  (  > 
Buckeye  Brooders  (  ) 
(Check  which  you  are 
interested  in.) 


incubators 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

If  I  ever  get  so  poor  that  I  can  take 
but  one  paper,  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be.  the 
one.  Old-fashioned  moral  honesty  is  a 
hard  thing  to  find  in  these  days  of  graft 
and  corruption,  and  I  honor  the  man 
who  fights  for  the  right  instead  of  the 
dollar.  W.  H.  j. 

California. 

The  grafters  and  intriguers  and  swin¬ 
dlers  are  not  as  numerous  as  their  noise 
and  fuss  would  lead  one  to  believe.  In 
this  country  right  will  win  in  the  end, 
and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
honesty  and  justice  is  more  appreciated 
than  on  the  farm,  be  it  East  or  West. 

Enclosed  a  letter  received,  by  me  after 
solving  a  puzzle  published  in  Grit,  \\  il- 
liam'sport,  Pa.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the 
Maxim  Developing  Co.  is  a  reliable  con¬ 
cern,  andl  iif  they  do  as  this  letter 
states?  I  enjoy  your  Publisher’s  Desk 
and  the  way  it  exposes  the  numerous 
fakes.  c*  °* 

Maryland. 

These  puzzle  schemes  to  sell  real  estate 
have  as  many  lives  as  the  proverbial  cat. 
As  soon  as  one  is  killed  off  another 
springs  up  to  take  its  place.  A  number 
of  these  promoters  of  the  puzzle  scheme 
have  been  prosecuted  for  fraud  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  been  exposing  them  for  the 
past  25  to  30  years.  If  the  lots  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  much  value  or  much  prospect, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  promote 
them  by  such  methods. 

Is  the  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock 
Farm,  at  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  responsible . 

New  York.  R-  A-  s- 

As  previously  explained,  II.  W.  Cobb 
is  doing  business  under  this  name.  He 
owns  neither  a  nursery  nor  a  stock  farm. 
Cobb  is  a  type  of  “gyp”  dealer  who  lias 
been  deceiving  the  public  through  his 
advertising  for  the  past  dozen  years. 
There  is  never  any  scarcity  of  publica¬ 
tions  willing  to  take  his  money  and  help 
promote  his  game. 

September  15,  I  paid  an  agent  99  cents 
for  The  Uplook.  The  number  of  the  stub 
is  52,774.  As  yet  I  have  not  received 
the  paper  nor  heard  anything  from  them. 

Massachusetts.  mbs.  e.  e.  u. 

We  have  many  complaints  of  this  kind. 
The  address  given  on  the  receipt  is  The 
Uplook,  Drawer  D,  Chicago,  Ill.  No  such 
periodical  has  been  published  as  far  as 
we  can  find. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Christensen  School  of  Music,  of  Chicago, 
who  offer  to  teach  anyone  to  play  by 
mail  in  20  lessons  for  $10?  They  offer 
to  refund  money  if  not  satisfied.  Would 
it  be  worth  while  to  send  to  them  for 
p  course  of  lessons?  s- B* 

New  York. 

Such  correspondence  school  proposi¬ 
tions  are  easy-money  schemes.  Musical 
authorities  agree  that  the  subject  cannot 
be  taught  by  correspondence.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  accepts  no  correspondence  school 
advertising. 

A  fraud  order  against  T.  E.  McLendon 
of  Memphis,  Tenn..  has  been  issued  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  postal  au¬ 
thorities  here  said  yesterday.  McLendon, 
it  is  said,  has  obtained  as  much  as  $10,- 
000  a  year  by  advertising  ’coon  and  pos¬ 
sum  dogs  for  sale,  and  sending  his  cus¬ 
tomers  just  plain,  ordinary  canines. 

Fraud  orders  have  been  issued  repeat¬ 
edly  against  him  for  the  last  three  years 
but  McLendon,  it  is  said,  merely  changed 
his  name  and  began  again.  The  depart¬ 
ment  has  record  of  61  aliases  of  Ins  used 
in  the  dog  advertisements.  He  has  been 
three  times  convicted  for  using  the  mails 
to  defraud,  but  he  has  appealed  every 
sentence.  He  is  now  under  sentence  ot 
11%  years  in  Atlanta,  but  is  free  under 
bail  pending  action  on  his  appeal  Daily 
Paper. 

Here  is  a  record  made  by  a  dog  gyp 
which  shows  the  individual  capable  of 
pulling  off  larger  swindles.  The  dog 
trade  has  its  full  share  of  undesirable 
citizens,  and  we  hope  the  course  of  the 
Tennessee  shark  will  indicate  to  others 
the  wisdom  of  following  the  straight  and 
narrow  path.  No  reflection  is  intended 
on  the  legitimate  dog  breeders,  but  there 
are  hosts  of  dog  dealers  wearing  the 
icloak  of  breeders. 


I  am  enclosing  you  advertisement  of 
the  Poultry  Vitamin  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.?  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
them?  c.  A.  B. 

Virginia. 

Poultry  Vitamin  Co.  is  just  another 
name  for  E.  J.  Reefer,  formerly  operat¬ 
ing  in  Kansas  City.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  per¬ 
sistently  exposed  Reefer’s  fakes  for  the 
past  10  years.  Like  most  fakers  when 
one  scheme  is  worked  out,  Reefer  has  an¬ 
other  to  spring  .under  a  new  name. 

Last  Friday  one  of  the  salesmen  from 
the  Chicago  Portrait  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
called  at  the  house  trying  to  sell  as  lie 
called  it  a  painting.  I  told  him  that  your 
paper  did  not  give  them  a  good  name  and 
I  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  them.  He 
said  at  first  he  never  heard  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  After  a  while  he  said  that  the 
Chicago  Portrait  Company  won  a  decis¬ 
ion  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  against 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  printing  that  they 
were  not  a  reliable  concern.  I  thought 
if  he  told  one  lie  saying  that  he  never 
heard  of  the  paper  and  then  made  the 
claim  something  must  be  wrong.  I  do 
know  w^  have  one  of  their  pictures  and 
they  are  no  good.  It  seems  where  they 
make  that  claim  and  there  is  nothing  in 
it,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  your  sub¬ 
scribers.  E.  E.  L. 

Connecticut. 

Of  course  the  faker  has  no  scruples 
about  telling  a  falsehood  and  when 
caught  in  one  tells  another  to  get  out  of 
the  first.  Chicago  Portrait  Co.  has  taken 
no  legal  action  against  The  R.  N.-Y.  be¬ 
cause  of  our  criticism  of  the  “lucky  en¬ 
velope  scheme.”  All  the  portrait  and 
picture  enlarging  concerns  resort  to  one 
deception  or  another  to  secure  signatures 
to  an  order.  The  only  safety  is  in  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them. 

Your  letter  received  and  on  the  same 
day  I  have  received  a  check  from  Klein’s 
Dairy  Product  Company,  1S1  East  Hous¬ 
ton  St.,  New  York  City,  of  $24  for  full 
payment  of  four  cases  of  eggs.  Its  seems 
to  me  that  these  people  are  trying  to  rob 
me  of  some  money ;  eggs  were  selling  at 
the  time  62  cents  for  No.  1,  and  50  cents 
for  No.  2.  They  claim  that  the  eggs  were 
broken  and  frozen.  It  seems  funny  that 
it  is  the  first  time  that  I  had  any  com¬ 
plaint  of  this  kind.  Other  houses  never 
complain  of  eggs  being  frozen  and  brok¬ 
en.  I  am  thanking  you  for  answering 
my  letter  and  also  wish  to  know’  if  t  If  ere 
is  anything  that  could  be  done  to  these 
people  to  stop  their  flim-flam  of  the  farms 
and  also  if  there  is  any  w’ay  of  getting 
more  money  out  of  them.  E.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

The  subscriber  has  a  just  cause  for 
grievance,  together  will  six  others.  Klein 
returned  just  one-lralf  of  Avlmt  the  eggs 
were  worth,  claiming  they  were  broken 
and  frozen.  This  is  the  first  trick  of  this 
kind  brought  to  our  attention  and  it’s 
a  good  time  to  nip  it  right  in  the  bud. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  bal¬ 
ance  due  the  shippers,  and  after  a  per¬ 
sonal  investigation,  we  want  to  warn 
our  readers  of  the  risk  they  assume  when 
they  ship  to  this  dealer. 

The  Key  Tag  Company,  Cohoes,  N.  YT., 
is  offering  to  agents  the  following:  One 
set  of  dies,  consisting  of  letters  and  fig¬ 
ures,  one  gauge,  one  hammer,  100  blank 
key  checks,  100  No.  50  key  rings,  and  10 
key  hooks,  all  for  $15.  Each  tag  sells 
for  25  cents,  leaving  me  a  profit  of  20 
cents  each,  so  they  claim.  Is  the  com¬ 
pany  reliable,  and  do  you  think  that  I 
could  make  wages,  stamping  and  selling 
these  checks?  Please  give  me  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  proposition.  c.  E.  P. 

New  York. 

Here  is  a  typical  work-at-home  scheme. 
The  principle  of  all  of  them  is  the  same 
— buy  something  through  which  you  can 
make  easy  money.  The  only  easy  money 
in  these  propositions  is  for  the  seller  of 
the  articles,  whatever  they  may  be.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  good  profit  in  the  set  of 
dies  and  accessories  at  $15. 

In  looking  over  your  issue  of  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  I  notice  on  page  163  that  L.  A., 
of -Pennsylvania,  requests  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Lincoln  Automobile  League, 
Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  We  believe  you 
give  them  the  correct  reply  but  you  might 
also  state  that  this  concern  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Keenan  Building,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  had  their  offices  raided  by  the 
Post  Office  inspector  about  a  week  ago 
for  operating  a  fraud  through  the  mail. 
Six  officials  and  employees  w’ere  arrested 
and  their  records  taken.  L.  A.  could  get 
information  regarding  this  concern  by 
wanting  to  IT.  S.  Post  Office  Inspector, 
Federal  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  A.  L. 

The  Post  Office  inspectors  usually  get 
these  promoters  of  frauds  eventually, 
but  it  very  often  happens  that  the  horse 
has  been  stolen  before  the  barn  door  is 
locked. 
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Crest 


BRAND 


cRpap  big  profits  with 

LIME  CREST 

PRODUCTS 

Lime  is  absolutely  essential  to  animal  and  plant  life. 
Man,  beast  or  fowl  cannot  live — soil  cannot  produce — 
without  it.  We  specialize  in  the  preparation  of  pure 
limestone  for  farm  purposes — principally  for  the  soil  and 
for  poultry.  Our  plant,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  in  the  country,  is  economically  located 
right  at  the  quarries. 


Lime  Qrest  Pulverized 
Limestone  for  the  Soil 

You  would  not  expect  your 
horses  to  do  a  day’s  work  if  you 
didn’t  feed  them.  And  like¬ 
wise,  you  can’t  expect  your 
land  to  produce  bumper  crops 
year  after  year  without  giving 
it  something  in  return.  If  soil  is 
not  properly  nourished  it  be¬ 
comes  sour  and  unproductive. 
There  is  only  one  remedy — and 
that  is  lime. 

Lime  Crest  is  pulverized  lime¬ 
stone  made  to  pass  through  a 
screen  having  40,000  openings 
to  each  square  inch.  Govern¬ 
ment  experts  endorse  and 
recommend  it.  They  say  “the 
finer  the  material,  the  more 
valuable  and  effective  it  will 
be.”  Lime  Crest  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  profitably  at  any  time. 
Put  it  right  on  top  of  the  snow 
during  your  slack  season. 

Nearly  all  soil  needs  lime. 
Lime  Crest  has  increased  the 
profits  of  many  farmers  300  to 
500  per  cent.  It  is  a  small  in¬ 
vestment  that  brings  big  re¬ 
turns. 


Two  in  One  Lime  Crest 
Poultry  (jrit 

Dr.  B.  F.  Kaupp,  one  of  the 
country’s  leading  poultry  au¬ 
thorities,  recommends  2  in  1 
Lime  Crest.  He  says  that  lime¬ 
stone  grits,  carrying  nearly 
pure  calcium  carbonate,  stimu¬ 
late  egg  production.  He  also 
states  that  grits  with  much 
magnesium  are  injurious.  2  in 

1  Lime  Crest  contains  90  to 
95  per  cent,  calcium  carbonate 
— and  only  about  2.71  per  cent, 
magnesium. 

2  in  1  Lime  Crest  performs  the 
functions  of  two  products — or¬ 
dinary  poultry  grit  and  oyster 
shells.  It  builds  bone  and  muscle, 
keeps  fowls  healthy,  increases 
egg  production  and  improves 
the  plumage.  It  is  more  than 
grit — it  is  health-giving  food. 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to 
make  bigger  profits  on  your 
poultry.  Why  buy  two  prod¬ 
ucts  when  2  in  1  Lime  Crest 
does  better  work  and  costs 
much  less?  It  comes  in  four 
sizes.  Mail  the  coupon  today 
for  complete  information. 


LIME  WITH  "LIME  CREST "  LIME 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

60  Church  St.,  Newton,  N.  J. 


•mill  inn 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America,  60  Church  St.,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  samples,  prices  and  complete  information  of  the  products  which  I  have 
checked. 

. Lime  Crest  Pulverized  Limestone  for  the  soil. 

. Lime  Crest  2  in  1  Poultry  Grit  for  baby  chicks,  growing  birds  and  laying  hens. 

Four  sizes — No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3  and  No.  4  (pulverized). 

. Lime  Crest  Crystal  Spar,  used  in  paving,  road  building,  drives  and  walks.  It  makes 

a  real  “White  Way.” 

. Lime  Crest  Crystal  Dash  for  stucco  work  and  ornamental  stone. 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Treasure  Island,  Stevenson  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift  Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch  Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Farms  Wanted 

ANDB  SANOW  31 


I  have  ready  buyers, 
all  Particulars. 


Send 


313  E.  14th.  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


For  Sa  le— 3  FARMS.  Famous  Eastern  Shore  ot  Maryland 

Excellent  location.  2  crops  one  season.  Climate  mild. 
Shipping  by  rail  or  truck.  Stone  Highways,  Schools  and 
Churches.  Advice  of  County  Agricultural  expert  tree. 
Address  Box  8080  Care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accomnmdation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


|  Farm  Help  Wanted _ 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance.  APP*? 
SUPT  ,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland 
Co.,  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — At  once,  single,  reliable  man  as  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  and  barn  man  in  modern 
dairy;  31  accredited  Guernseys,  Del.aval  milker, 
electric  separator;  wages  $60  per  month  with 
hoard;  permanent  position  to  right  man;  chance 
for  advancement,  good  home,  modern  room;  par¬ 
ticulars  and  references  in  first  letter  BOX  23, 
Wilton  Conn. 


WANTED — Master  and  matron  under  40,  fam¬ 
ily  boys,  good  character  and  workers;  no  chil¬ 
dren  or  tobacco;  salary  $115  to  $125  per  month. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single  man;  must  be 
good  dry-band  milker  and  fully  competent. 
ADVERTISER  80C9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  all  around  farm  hands,  mar¬ 
ried,  by  April  1;  experienced,  all  details  in 
first  letter.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gardener  and  caretaker,  married, 
on  five-acre  place,  at  Wilton,  Conn.;  must  be 
experienced  with  fruit  trees,  horses  and  poul¬ 
try;  furnished  home,  heat,  light,  modern  Con¬ 
veniences;  state  age,  experience,  references, 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  8082,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farmer  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  married;  salary  $50  a  month  for  Oc¬ 
tober  to  March,  $60  a  month  for  April  to  Sep¬ 
tember;  to  keep  not  more  than  three  boarders; 
farm  is  situated  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ; 
privileges  include  modern  heated  house,  electric 
light,  bath,  etc.,  milk,  fuel,  ice  and  garden 
patch.  ADVERTISER  8081,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  for  one-man  poultry  plant,  100 

New  York;  state  age,  married  or  single, 
length  of  time  in  last  position,  and  if  at  pres¬ 
ent  employed;  give  full  particulars  as  to  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  7989.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Farm-hand  who  understands  fruits. 
"  Address  ADVERTISER  8027,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ _ , 

HOTJSEWORKER  wanted  on  farm  40  miles 

from  New  York;  all  comforts  and  conven¬ 
iences,  steam  heat,  baths,  electric  light,  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  etc.;  wages  ?40;  a  child  will  be 
welcome;  a  pleasant  place.  BOX  30,  Somers, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Married  couple,  man  for  poultry, 

woman  for  housework;  salary  $140  per  month, 
also  house  and  farm  products;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  farm  for  next  season; 

$60  per  month  and  board;  must  he  good  milk¬ 
er  and  worker.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  wanted,  single  man  who  thorough¬ 
ly  understands  the  feeding  -and  care  of  reg¬ 
istered  Guernsey  cattle,  raising  of)  calves  and 
keeping  records;  apply  stating  age,  experience 
and  nationality  with  copies  of  reference.  P.  O. 
BOX  307,  Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  The  Children’s  Village,  Dobbs 
Ferry  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  a  middle-aged 
man  and  wife  without  children,  to  take  charge 
of  a  family  group  of  boys  on  'the  cottage  sys¬ 
tem,  Where  laundry  and  cooking  are  done  in  the 
main  laundry  and  kitchen;  man  with  electric¬ 
ian’s  or  mason’s  trade  preferred;  permanent 
position  with  fair  salary  and  maintenance  to 
right  parties.  Apply  to  LEON  C.  FAULKNER, 
Managing  Director. 


POULTRYMAN  capable  of  incubating,  brood¬ 

ing,  fattening,  dressing  and  egg  production; 
prefer  one  who  can  eaponize;  raise  annually 
1  500  birds;  married  man;  state  age,  wages, 
references  and  full  details  of  experience  in  first 
letter;  amateurs  need  not  apply  state  date 
available.  KILLINGLY  FARM,  Barre,  Mass. 

POULTRYMAN,  trained,  married,  reliable, 

Protestant,  good  living  quarters.  ADI  LU  118- 
ER  8028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ ___ 

HOUSEKEEPER  on  farm  in  Ohio,  two  in  fam¬ 

ily;  must  be  neat,  good  cook;  state  experi- 
ence,  age  and  wages  expected.  Afiv  Litiibus. 
8033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — For  small  farm  in  Connecticut,  work¬ 

ing  farmer,  single;  must  understand  fruits, 
care  of  animals,  chickens  and  ducks;  willing 
to  turn  his  hand  to  anything;  must  be  able  to 
drive  car  and  tractor;  permanent  job,  good 
wages  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER  8049,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED — Couple,  woman  housework;  man, 
farm  work,  poultry;,  also  two  single  men, 
farm  work,  poultry,  good  wages.  Write  to 
BOX  27,  Middle  Island,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  modern  improvements; 

one  adult,  girl  7.  BOX  284,  Hampton  Bays, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Settled  white  woman  as  cook  for 
small  private  family;  wages  $65;  permanent 
position;  write  giving  particulars.  BOX  217, 
SmithtoWn  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Married  man  to  care  for  45  cows 
and  help  with  milking;  modern  barn  equip¬ 
ment,  milking  machine;  wages  $100,  house  and 
extras;  open  March  1.  J.  H.  and  J.  C.  COR- 
WITH,  Water  Mill,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Couple,  caretaker,  gardener;  wife, 
plain  cook,  houseworker  for  small  private  fam¬ 
ily  for  Summer;  steady  position  to  right  party, 
about  May  1.  BOX  176,  Westport,  N.  Y. 


CLEAN,  dry-hand  milkers  for  certified  dairy;  15 

cows;  wages  $60,  maintenance;  age,  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J.  


MECHANIC,  chauffeur 
state  wages.  303 
Hartford,  Conn. 


,  general  dairy,  repairs; 
BURNSIDE  A V  L". ,  East 


WANTED — Single  Protestant  young  man  for 
general  farm  work,  good  milker;  cleanliness 
and  good  habits  essential;  state  salary  desired; 
room  and  board  furnished.  BOX  502,  Harrison, 


N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  white,  Protestant; 

good  cook;  family  of  six;  state  age,  refer¬ 
ence  required.  BOX  656,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


STRONG,  honest  boy,  to  be  generally  useful 
on  small  poultry  farm;  New  Jersey;  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary;  good  home;  state  particu¬ 
lars,  give  references.  ADVERTISER  8072,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  as  farm  hand  for  small  place  in 
Westchester  County;  state  experience  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  8071,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  30  to  45  years,  cooking,  chil¬ 
dren,  good  home  assured,  modern.  PAUL 
■NAGEL,  555  Summit  Are.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Practical  American,  married,  farm- 
raised,  to  act  as  working  foreman  on  fruit 
and  general  farm,  under  owner,  April  1;  fruit 
experience  not  essential;  wages  $75  and  some 
allowances  after  a  year,  percentage  to  right 
man;  comfortable  farm  house  without  running 
water  or  electric  light;  schools,  high  school 
and  churches  not  distant;  in  prosperous  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  section,  ADVERTISER  8052,  caie 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  March  1  or  before,  by 
clean,  single  American;  barn  work,  modern 
dairy  or  stock  farm;  clean  living  conditions; 
experienced  calf  raiser  and  test  milking.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8070,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


HONEST  and  willing  worker  desires  working 
partnership  with  dairy  farmer;  best  dairy  and 
hog  experience,  interested  in  poultry;  owns 
property;  no  booze  or  -tobacco;  single,  31.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  March  1;  mar¬ 
ried,  permanent  position:  hay,  grain,  apples, 
one  cow;  principal  business  poultry;  usual  con¬ 
veniences.  W.  D.  VAN  FLEET,  New  Hartford, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Active  married  man,  without  chil¬ 
dren,  for  general  work,  private  estate,  no 
milking;  four-room  unfurnished  dwelling,  gas. 
electricity  and  privileges  sunplied;  state  age, 
experience,  references  in  reply  otherwise  ap¬ 
plication  will  not  be  considered.  BOX  144,  Ir- 
vington-on-Hudson.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  owner,  long  experience.  East¬ 
ern  Massachusetts,  desiring  to  expand,  de¬ 
sires  working  partner  with  capital.  R.  GARD¬ 
NER,  151  Myrtle  Ave.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  neat,  good  cook,  middle-age, 
for  country.  ADVERTISER  8068,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  on  vegetable  farm 
will  pay  willing  worker  $75  a  month  and 
board;  begin  April  1;  want  reference.  H.  W. 
BAGGS,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable  herdsman  to  organize  and 
operate  four-times-a-day  herd,  milking  reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins  and  Guernseys;  DeLaval  milk¬ 
ers;  must  'be  experienced  in  testing.  SCUD- 
DER  FARM,  R.  D.  6,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  experienced  man  for  general  farm 
work;  good  wages  and  board.  D.  CLIFFORD 
YERKES,  Davisville,  Pa. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  experienced  married 
man  to  work  on  farm;  must  have  good  ref¬ 
erence;  house,  milk,  fuel,  potatoes  and  gar¬ 
den.  M.  B.  STEPHENSON,  Stevensville,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  poultryman  open  permanent  position 
March  1  or  little  before;  experienced  all 
branches;  capable  assuming  responsibility; 
willing  to  please;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  mar¬ 
ried;  state  wages.  BROOKFIELD  FARM, 
Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager,  American,  with  thorough 
scientific  training  and  lifetime  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  will  be  open  for  position  about  March 
1;  can  produce  results  in  all  branches  of  mod¬ 
ern  farming.  ADVERTISER  8029,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION — Wanted  as  caretaker  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  manager  on  general  farm;  manj-ied, 
age  40,  small  family;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  Protestant,  40,  married,  childless, 
farm-reared,  and  Cornell  agricultural  gradu¬ 
ate,  desires  to  manage,  rent,  or  buy  a  fruit  and 
poultry  farm,  on  stone  road,  within  100  miles  of 
a  large  city.  ADVERTISER  S046,  care  Rural 
New'- Yorker. 


MAN,  26,  some  experience,  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  willing  worker,  for  commercial  poultry 
farms;  good  home  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
8050,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  private  farm;  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  single,  best  references.  ANTHONY 
TANGE,  Gladstone,  N.  J.. 


MARRIED  man,  30,  one  child,  wants  position 
as  gardener  and  caretaker  on  gentleman’s 
estate;  good  references  and  long  experience: 
wife  willing  to-  beard  men:  send  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter.  KONRAD  GESSNER,  Hotel 
Bristol,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — -Farmer  to  work  and  manage  farm 
on  shares;  150  acres  fertile  land  on  Delaware 
River,  N.  J. ;  up-to-date  barns,  silo,  buildings; 
wonderful  location  for  poultry,  truck  and  crops; 
state  experience  and  qualifications.  Address 
OWNER,  Room  1010,  165  Broadway.  New  York. 


A  POSITION  as  farm  manager,  married,  one 
child;  -life  experience  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  breeding  purebred  stock;  can  handle 
men  to  owner’s  advantage  and  not  afraid  of 
work;  open  for  position  about  March  1,  1926. 
ADVERTISER  8001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  Swedish;  wife,  cook;  husband, 
chauffeur,  farmer,  gardener,  bandy  man; 
want  position  on  private  estate.  ADVERTISER 
8056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  manager  open  for  position; 

having  sold  my  farm  offer  my  services  as 
working  manager  first-class  plant;  25  years’ 
practical  experience  commercial  plant,  eggs, 
broilers,  roasters,  references,  American,  Prot¬ 
estant,  no  children;  only  first-class  place  con¬ 
sidered;  particulars  first  letter  appreciated. 
ADVERTISER  8057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  gardener,  married,  wishes  pos¬ 
ition  on  gent’s  country  place;  splendid  ref¬ 
erences,  good  habits.  ADVERTISER  8055,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  farmer,  steady,  reliable,  will¬ 
ing  worker;  farm-raised  and  experienced.  AR¬ 
THUR  E.  BILBY,  Haekettstown.  N.  J. 


HANDY  man,  middle-age,  carpenter,  painter, 
also  good  around  stock.  ADVERTISER  S053, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  on  poultry  or  duck  farm;  experi¬ 
enced  man,  small  family;  Mammoth  incuba¬ 
tors  and  brodoing  systems;  can  assume  big' 
responsibilities.  BOX  221,  East  Islip,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  commercial  farm;  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  married,  no  children.  ADYFRTISER, 
8063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  understand 
gardening,  flowers,  care  of  lawns,  handy 
with  tools;  married,  no  children:  Protestant, 
sober,  honest,  good  reference.  J.  B.  MILLER, 
38  N.  Fifth  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  on  fruit  farm  (orchard)  or 
as  poultryman,  Hudson  Valley  preferred;  prac¬ 
tical  experience  also  Winter  course  student: 
general  agriculture,  1920-24,  specialized  in  poul¬ 
try  1924-25,  specialized  in  fruit  growing  1925- 
26.  G.  F.  KIRTON,  708  East  Buffalo,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  single  farm¬ 
er,  capable  and  willing;  orchard  work  pre¬ 
ferred;  references.  C.  L.  CRAGER,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  W’ants  position  where  conscien¬ 
tious  effort  to  please  is  backed  by  experience 
that  gets  results;  American,  age  29,  married, 
one  baby;  ten  years’  associated  w-ith  successful 
poultry  enterprises;  references  of  merit:  start 
work  at  once.  ADVERTISER  8065,  care  Rural 
New'-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  estate 
superintendent  by  married  man  with  family; 
life  experience.  ADVERTISER  8060,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  farmer  with  sons,  wants  work; 

shares;  dairy,  grain,  fruit  farm;  will  rent 
abandoned  farm  for  cash;  with  good  buildings. 
A.  O.  WEIS,  1429  Dekalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  age  26,  Protestant,  wants 
job  as  teamster  or  all  around  farm  hand. 
O.  J.  OSTERMAYER,  Box  228,  R.  F.  D.  4, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  single,  experienced,  agricultural 
education,  wants  first  class  position;  capable 
taking  full  charge.  ADVER11SER  8031,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  chauffeuring 
by  young  married  man  with  good  habits; 
good  painter;  reference.  ADVERTISER  8064, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  superintendent  open  March  1,  dairy, 
poultry  or  estate;  16  yeaTS’  experience,  small 
family,  American,  clean  habits,  personal  integ¬ 
rity  and  ability  to  do  business  on  large  scale; 
would  consider  share  basis  if  financed;  Long 
Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  8067,  care 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  heart  and  soul  in  the  game. 

will  apply  thorough  scientific  knowledge  with 
my  own  hands  unflinchingly;  expert,  laying  con¬ 
test,  exhibition  stock:  would  match  experience 
with  your  capital  in  building  up  modern  plant, 
strictly  profit  sharing  basis;  no  profit  no  pay; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  8083,  care 
Rural  NewT- Yorker. 


PARMER,  17  years  successful  experience  with 
poultry,  dairy,  garden  and  general  crops;  col¬ 
lege  education;  wishes  position  -as  manager  of 
estate;  references  as  to  character  and  reliabil¬ 
ity.  ADVERTISER  8079,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married.  27,  university  train¬ 
ing,  three  years  actual  experience  with  own 
flock  of  1,000,  desires  position  with  opportunity 
for  advancement;  thoroughly  understands  feed 
values  and  -balancing  rations;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  S075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  middle-aged  couple  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker  for  person  or  couplo  alone, 
in  country  or  town  or  as  foreman  on  an  es¬ 
tate.  WESLEY  WATKINS,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  desires  position;  14 
years  experience  all  branches;  expert  incu¬ 
bators  and  brooders;  finest  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD,  practical  farmer  desires  position  as 
farmer  or  caretaker,  full  charge  or  under  su¬ 
perintendent;  American,  39,  5  children;  6  years 
with  present  employer,  first-class  references; 
please  give  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


POR  SALE — 193  acres,  consisting  of  wood,  pas¬ 
ture  and  plow  land,  stock  and  implements. 
J.  G.  LINES,  R.  D.  2,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  with  1,000  layers; 

money  maker;  owner  show's  you  how;  best 
markets:  beautiful  climate;  $6,000.  QUASTE, 
Snow  Hill,  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— 400-acre  Vermont  dairy  farm,  fully 
equipped  with  stock  and  implements,  two 
dwellings,  large  sugar  bush;  recent  death  of 
owner  causes  sale.  Inquire  A.  F.  WALSH, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA  County  fruit  farm,  located  south 
City  Hudson,  grand  view  for  miles,  125  acres, 
70  acres  in  apples,  pears,  cherries,  about  0,000 
bearing  fruit  trees,  also  dewberries,  remainder 
55  acres  in  timber  and  woodland  enough  to 
pay  for  property;  5-room  bungalow  and  bam, 
all  equipped;  horses,  machinery,  etc.;  $10,000, 
very  easy  terms,  if  you  like  the  property  or 
would  consider  worked  on  shares  to  a  good 
f-uit  man.  LLOYD  HALLENBECK,  Greendale, 
N.  Y. 


DEL-PARK — Fruit  and  poultry  farm  in  Sunny 
Delaware-  good  buildings,  timber.  Write  G. 
FRANKLIN  SMITH,  Georgetown,  Del, 


FOR  SALE — 42-acre  poultry  and  general  farm, 
close  to  concrete  Stale  road,  near  large 
town  and  lake  Summer  resort;  good  buildings, 
electric  light,  equipment.  C.  W.  PRICE, 
Haekettstown,  N.  J. 


93-ACRE  stock  farm,  fine  buildings  and  soil; 

electric  Bghts  and  running  W'ater  in  all  build¬ 
ings,  bath  in  house;  excellent  shade;  1%.  miles 
to  good  tow'n;  a  real  bargain:  $12,500,  $5,000 
cash  needed.  L.  R.  HARRIS,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Gristmill,  sawmill,  planning-mill 
and  cider-mill,  located  at  Galiupville,  Scho¬ 
harie  County,  N.  Y.  Inquire  of  or  write  0.  J. 
DAILEY,  Galiupville,  N.  Y. 


CEDARVILLE,  N.  J.,  world’s  best  truck,  poul¬ 
try  section;  special,  two  small  farms  for  sale; 
write  me.  GEO.  WARD,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 
State  licensed  salesman,  a  guarantee  of  square 
dealing. 


FARM  for  sale,  10  acres,  on  State  highway  near 
Kingston;  asparagus,  grapes,  all  kind  of  fruit; 
horse,  cow,  chickens;  house,  13  large  rooms, 
two  bathrooms,  etc.,  electric  light,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  heat;  partly  furnished;  boarding  and  tour¬ 
ing  accommodated;  garage,  barns,  etc.  KARL 
O.  WEISER,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 223-acre  dairy  and  grain  farm, 
good  buildings,  all  rodded,  cement  block 
silo,  never  failing  water  at  house  and  barn, 
plenty  of  wood,  some  saw  timber:  convenient 
to  market:  with  tools  $12,000;  for  terms  write 
owner,  ELLIOT  ROWE,  Box  275,  Hornell, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 120  acres.  New  Jersey  farm,  6- 
room  frame  house,  all  buildings  good;  close 
State  road,  general  store,  school,  church;  will 
sell  without  or  with  stock  and  machinery;  with 
stock  and  tools,  price  $8,000,  $6,000  cash;  for 
particulars  write  ADVERTISER  8058,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


460  ACRES,  house,  large  bank  barn,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  dairy,  stock  or  sheep;  western 
part  of  New  York  State;  Lake  Erie  six  miles; 
$32  per  acre.  HARRY  LOCKWOOD,  Geneva, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— Village  property,  nine-room  house, 
l’.j  acres  of  fruit  and  garden;  a  good  job 
worth  $150  per  month  goes  with  it;  $2,500 
takes  it,  $1,600  in  cash  required;  no  trades. 
ADVERTISER  8054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


151-ACRE  farm,  Columbia  County,  7  room  house, 
two  chicken  houses,  big  barn,  hog  house,  corn 
crib:  all  buildings  first-class  condition;  100 
acres  in  good  state  of  cultivation.  12  acres  of 
orchard,  wood  land,  pine  and  oak;  easy  terms. 
ADVERTISER  8062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  to  rent,  100-acre  farm,  excellent  pas¬ 
ture,  splendid  unfailing  water  supply,  build¬ 
ings,  old  but  comfortable;  now  vacant.  CHI¬ 
CHESTER  FARMS,  Mahopac,  Putnam  Co., 

XT  XT 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  shore,  salt  water  front, 
poultry  farm,  for  less  than  cost  of  buildings; 
beautiful  location;  140  acres,  100  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  price  $8, 0IX).  W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shelltonn, 
Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — 63-acre  farm,  22-room  house,  furn¬ 
ished,  steam  heat,  all  improvements;  barn 
44  x  60,  basement  stable,  1,000  liens,  cows, 
horses,  tools,  machinery;  exceptional  bargain. 
CHAS.  HERMAN,  Callicoon,  gull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


170  ACRES,  fine  buildings,  New  York  to  Buffalo 
State  road,  Schenectady  County;  stock  and 
equipment  nptioual,  also  other  farms.  HAINES 
17  Henry  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  farm  on  main  street,  112  acres,  keeps 
50  head;  best  farm  in  Susquehanna  Valley, 
near  Oneonta;  would  cost  $30,000  to  replace 
buildings;  beautiful  home,  profitable  farm;  price 
right,  terms  easy;  stock,  tools,  crops  included; 
write  owmer.  ADVERTISER  8066,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying,  un¬ 
used  or  idle  farm;  New  York  State  or  New 
England.  ADVERTISER  8059,  care  Rural  New'- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  sacrifice  to  close  estate, 
wThole  or  part  ISO  acres;  Harmon  station  on 
P.  B.  &  W.  R.  R. .  four  dwellings,  4,000  apple 
and  peach  trees  in  bearing;  good'  land  for  pea¬ 
nuts  and  sweet  potatoes  and  vegetables.  Ap¬ 
ply  CHAS.  LEVIS,  210  S.  Hanover  St.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home  in  village,  Orange 
County;  corner  or.  main  auto  road  to  New-- 
burgh,  50  miles  from  New  York  City;  garden 
fruit,  shade;  house  8  rooms  and  bath,  attic,  cel¬ 
lar,  tow-n  water,  elecfrieity.  hot  w-ater  heat: 
good  condition;  walking  distance  to  station; 
price  $7,500.  easy  terms.  Write  OWNER,  Box 
123  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 


.,61-ACRE  farm,  highly  cultivated,  2  houses 
9  barns,  running  water,  near  good  markets’ 
on  improved  roads,  woodlot.  E.  A.  HOAVARd’ 
Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  village  farm  of  100  acres, 
stock  and  tools;  those  with  less  than  $500 
need  not  apply.  C.  E.  DOUGHERTY,  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


...  ’  v  lamt*  ouiut? 

timber,  10  acres  pasture,  1,200  apple  trees 
beaung:  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  berries,  as¬ 
paragus,  rhubarb;  good  7-room  house,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  old  shade,  shrubbery;  good  schools 
churches;  cement  road;  fine  *  location;  bargain’ 
ADVERTISER  8078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


^^R  SALE — Fine  Dutchess' County  poultry  and 
.  fmit  farm;  beautiful  Summer  home,  high  al¬ 
titude:  $7,500.  ADVERTISER  S077,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted  to  rent,  small  dairy,  S  to  10 
cows,  on  shares  or  money  rent;  level  land 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  8076,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer  buy  half  interest 
live  on  my  farm,  60  miles  Manhattan;  125 
acres:  silo,  good  buildings;  $500  down,  halance 
monthly;  help  equip;  ref.  required;  assessed  at 
$4,960;  possession  now,  plenty  fuel.  W.  HOFF¬ 
MAN,  450  Hudson  Ave.,  West  New  York,  N  J 


275-ACRE  dairy  farm,  10-room  house,  large 
barn,  stable,  54  head  cattle,  39  Holstein 
cow’s.  6-2  year  old  heifers,  6  yearlings,  1  bull, 
4  horses,  all  personal  property,  fine  equipment 
of  machinery  and  tools;  15  minutes  out  from 
a  live  railroad  tnvn  on  improved  roads;  on 
easy  terms  Address  BOX  212,  Downsville, 
Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  255. 


OU  buy  a  garden  full  of  luscious  vegetables 
flowers 


X  or  blooming  flowers — not  merely  packets 
of  dried  things — when  you  invest  in  Burpee’s 
Seeds. 

And  each  plant  will  be  a  superior  article,  with 
a  long  line  of  distinguished  ancestors  behind  it. 
Burpee’s  Seeds  each  year  are  grown  from  the 
choicest  specimens  of  the  previous  year’s  seed 
crop,  which  has  resulted  in  a  continuous  im¬ 
provement  throughout  half  a  century. 


Burpee’s  Matchless  Tomato 

One  of  the  finest  products  of  Burpee’s  F 
Farms;  the  best  large-fruited,  smooth  tomato 
enc.e.  Of  as  fine  a  flavor  as  it  is  handsome;  \v 
solid  flesh  noted  for  its  long-keeping  qualities.  1 
vigorous  grower,  bearing  fine,  large  fruit  all  a 
vine 


The  World's  Greatest  Garden  Book 

It  is  a  practical  Guide  to  Gardening.  Burpee's  a  publication  read  by  market 

Annual  is  a  comprehensive  catalog,  kept  con  natmg  interest  to  anyone  engagec 
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Burpee’s  “Delicious”  Sweet  Corn 


„  BURPEE'S 

'Rapid  Red ” 
Radish 


The  only  way  to  have  fresh,  tasty 
sweet  corn  is  to  raise  it  in  your  own 
garden.  “Burpee’s  Delicious”  is  sc. 
named  because  an  exceptionally  de¬ 
licious,  buttery  flavor — akin  to  that  oi 
our  celebrated  “Golden  Bantam” — is 
its  outstanding  characteristic.  The 
broad,  deep  kernels  are  pearly  white 
with  a  thin  skin  enclosing  the  delecta 
ble,  rich  pulp. 

Burpee's  Rapid  Red  Radishes 

These  attractive,  bright  red,  round 
radishes  are  often  ready  for  the  table 

within  three 
weeks  after  plant 
ingGTheir  flesh  is 
a  crisp,  pure 
white,  with  an 
agreeably  snappy 
tang  to  it.  The 
quickest  growing 
of  any  “Red-But¬ 
ton”  radishes,  ex 
c  e  1 1  e  n  t  for  the 
home  garden  and 
market. 
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Dusting  the  Orchard 

By  f.  l.  McDonough 

Crop  Pest  Specialist 

Insecticides  and  fungicides  are  the  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  fruit  growers  to  control  insect  pests  and 
fungus  enemies  of  the  orchard. 

Certain  of  these  pest  destroying  materials  have 
equal  value.  None  of  them  are  worth  anything  unless 
they  are  on  the  trees  at  the  right  time. 

That  is  the  growers’  problem!  It  is  not  how  much 
materials  are  used  in  the  orchard  that  counts  most. 
The  factor  which  spells  success  or  failure  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  good,  quality  fruit  is  when  those  insecticides 
and  fungicides  are  applied. 

Every  grower  must  ask  himself  this  question  :  “Am 
I  equipped  to  get  in  and  over  my  orchard  ahead  of  the 
damaging  fungus  enemies  and  insect  pests  with  which 
my  orchard  is  threatened?” 

If  he  is  properly  equipped  to  do  this  hut  still  has 
not  been  consistently  producing  good  fruit,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  needs  co-operation  and  service  to  surmount  the 
orchard  problems  mentioned. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  many  growers  are 
not  equipped  for  getting  in  and  over  the  orchard  ahead 
of  pending  infection  and  insect  outbreak.  If  such  is 
the  case,  it  is  certainly  impossible  for  them  to  grow 
good,  quality,  paying  crops  year  after  year. 

More  growers  are  continually  realizing  that  these 
limiting  factors  have  been  their  stumbling  block. 

Every  year  more  fruit  growers  are  equipping  them¬ 
selves  with  Dusters  and  the  field  service  of  experts  be¬ 
cause  they  have  learned  from  leaders  in  their  section 
that  this  way  starts  them  on  the  road  to  better  fruit 
growing. 

The  success  of  leading  fruit  growers  with  dusting  is 
no  longer  news.  Fruit  growers  everywhere  have  told 
each  other  about  the  way  which  brings  results. 

The  success  of  •leading  growers  with  dusting  has  truly 
built  the  method  into  the  schedule  of  Better  Orchard 
Practice 

The  Niagara  Way  does  not  mean  merely  purchasing 
some  dust  "and  a  duster.  Right  there  is  where  it  be¬ 
gins — with  expert  attention  which  enables  the  grower 
to  know  When  and  How  to  Dust.  This  is  the  Way 
which  gives  the  grower  a  greater  opportunity. 


Ask  us  About 


The  new  NIAGARA  ,,Kolo,>  Dusting  Materials 
that  you  can  see  stick 


On  Timeliness  of  Application 

Worth  Reading  Again 

From  the  standpoint  of  time  and  labor  saving,  dust¬ 
ing  bears  the  same  relation  to  spraying  as  the  farm 
tractor  hauling  the  gang  plow  does  to  the  one-horse 
draw  plow.  Frequently,  the  grower’s  practice  of  pro¬ 
tecting  a  crop  against  its  pests  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  a  man  undertaking  to  hitch  a  horse  to  his  farm 
wagon,  driving  25  miles  to  town  and  having  to  be  back 
at  the  farm  in  an  hour.  Of  course,  this  cannot  be 
done.  Yet,  some  growers  will  try  to  protect  25  acres 
when  the  protection  must  be  brought  about  in  a  few 
hours — and  they  will  take  days  to  do  it.  Frequently, 
the  first  few  hours’  work  only  have  been  effective  in 
protecting  the  growing  crop.  However,  it  is  highly  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  grower  to  get  into  an  automobile  and  make 
a  trip  of  25  miles  in  an  hour  and  do  it  easily.  It  is 
equally  possible  for  him  to  cover  the  25  acres  in  a  few 
hours  with  a  duster  and  secure  protection  ahead  of  the 
pending  fungus  infection  or  insect  outbreak. 

1-Ie  cannot  make  the  25-mile  trip  with  a  horse  and 
buggy  in  an  hour.  Neither  can  he  spray  his  entire  or¬ 
chard  (when  it  is  needed)  in  a  few  hours,  but  he  can 
dust  it  in  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  time  it  takes  to  do 
the  spraying.  Let  any  grower  whose  crop  has  been 
damaged  by  apple  scab,  for  instance,  consult  a  Plant 
Pathologist,  he  will  be  told  every  time  that  he  failed  to 
make  the  application  ahead  of  the  infection  which  oc¬ 
curred  during  a  certain  rainy  period.  What  then  is 
the  biggest  limiting  factor  in  the  control  of  orchard 
pests?  It  is  certainly,  without  argument,  TIMELI¬ 
NESS  OF  APPLICATION. 

Are  you  equipped  to  get  in  and  over  your'orchard  m 
time  of  emergency  in  the  very  shortest  time  possible ! 
If  you  are  not,  then,  you  must  certainly  be  untimely 
in  making  the  necessary  application  of  insecticide  and 
fungicide  in  the  orchard.  With  a  duster  TIMELINESS 
OF  APPLICATION  is  made  four  times  as  easy.  In 
other  words,  if  two  men  with  an  equal  knowledge  of 
orchard  practice — one  having  a  duster  and  the  other  a 
sprayer — the  grower  who  is  dusting  will  have  four 
chances  of  getting  in  and  over  his  crop  in  a  timely  way 
while  the  one  who  is  spraying  will  have  but  one. 

The  grower  who  is  dusting  is  a  four  to  one  favorite 
over  his  neighbor  who  is  spraying  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  overcoming  the  greatest  hazard  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  clean  fruit— TIMELINESS  OF  APPLICA¬ 
TION. 
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In  the  Final  Analysis 
Dusting  is  Right 

1.  It  assures  clean  fruit.  2.  Cuts  labor  cost 

1.  Dusting  enables  a  grower  to  cover  his  entire  orchard  with 
pest  destroying  material  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  timeli¬ 
ness  of  application  is  the  biggest  factor  in  pest  control. 

2.  Dusting  helps  solve  the  labor  shortage  problem.  Figure  it 
out  for  yourself.  One  man  and  a  boy  can  cover  an  orchard  in 
%  to  1/5  the  time  it  takes  a  spraying  crew  to  do  the  same  work. 

Such  being  the  case,  in  order  to  grow  and  market  fruit  most 
profitably,  every  orchardist  should  learn  and  know  how  to  employ 
the  most  successful  methods  of  dusting  practice.  To  make  this 
possible  the  Niagara  Sprayer  Company  has  developed  a  highly 
trained  scientific  organization  to  co-operate  with  all  users  of 
Niagara  Dusts  and  Dusters  and  advise  not  only  on  each  man’s 
individual  dusting  problems  but  also  to  keep  him  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  newest  and  latest  developments  in  dusting  practice. 

Dusting  the  Niagara  Way 

Is  a  Guarantee  of  Right  Dusting 

First  it  assures  the  use  of  Dusting  Machines  that  have  been 
developed  to  sturdy  perfection  by  years  of  actual  practical  use. 
Second  it  assures  the  use  of  Dusting  Materials  that  are  known 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  for  quality  and  effective¬ 
ness.  Third  it  assures  that  both  dusters  and  dusts  will  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage  to  produce  results  by  means  of  scientific  co¬ 
operation  from  Dusting  Headquarters. 

Every  Grower  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  investigate 

the  Niagara  Method  thoroughly  and  find  out  how  to  save  money, 
time  and  crops  by  getting  the  right  Niagara  for  his  farm.  Talk 
with  your  dealer  or  write  us,  and  find  out  just  what  model  Duster 
and  what  Dusts  are  best  to  use  on  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Hops,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Celery,  Small  Fruits,  Vege¬ 
tables,  etc.  Our  specialists  are  at  your  service. 

Mark  and  send  the  coupon  today — get  the  booklets  on  pro¬ 
tecting  the  crops  you  are  interested  in.  Be  posted  on  Dusting.  It 
will  save  your  crops  and  your  money. 

cMagara  Sprayer  Company 

MIDDLEPORT,  NEW  YORK 

cMaqa  ra 

DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 
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CLIMATIC  DANGER.  —  Man  has 
harnessed  many  of  the  natural 
forces.  He  “rides  upon  the  storm,” 
puts  the  power  of  wind  and  water 
at  work,  harnesses  the  lightning.  He 
has  even  bored  into  the  sides  of  vol¬ 
canoes  and  made  use  of  the  heat  and  gases  belched 
up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Some  day  he  will 
shut  off  the  flow  of  icebergs  down  the  east  coast 
from  Labrador  and  change  the  climate  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  In  order  to  make  California  truly  a  land  of 
fruits  and  flowers  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  way  to 
make  Jack  Frost  behave  himself.  When  Dana 
served  “Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,”  California 
gave  the  world  hides  and  lazy  Mexicans — not  much 
else.  Then  came  the  gold  rush.  That  petered  out, 
and  in  turn  sheep  and  wheat  ruled  the  State.  Both 
finally  gave  way  to  other  localities.  Now  it  is  fruit, 
grown  profitably  3,000  miles  from  market.  The 
weak  link  in  “that  glorious  climate”  of  California 
was  the  late  frost  due  regularly  in  certain  parts  of  the 
State.  Left  free  to  work  its  will  this  frost  would  at 
times  destroy  both  fruit  and  youngArees.  With  mil¬ 
lions,  the  very  heart  of  the  State’s  industry  at 
stake,  practical  men  and  scientists  hunted  for  some 
form  of  frost  prevention.  They  seem  to  have  found 
it  in  a  system  of  orchard  heating  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  orchard  several  de¬ 
grees  in  time  of  danger.  Bulletin  398  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley  is  a  pam- 


Briquet  Heater  With  Tub  for  Fuel  Storage.  Fig.  90 


phlet  of  70  pages  giving  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
subject.  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  comprehensive  bulletins  ever  issued  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  following  notes  represent  an  attempt  to 
give  a  condensed  statement  of  its  conclusions. 

CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS. — It  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  situations  and  practices  here  de¬ 
scribed  are  peculiar  to  California.  The  methods 
would  not  work  under  all  our  eastern  conditions. 
To  give  successful  orchard  heating  the  night  (or 
clay)  must  he  still  and  there  must  be  protection  from 
the  wind.  Otherwise  the  heat  developed  by  the  fires 
will  be  blown  away  and  lost.  Most  of  the  frosty 
nights  in  California  are  still.  We  judge  that  most 
of  the  orchards  which  need  heating  are  in  “pockets” 
oi  protected  places  down  into  which  the  cold  air 
flows  and  where  the  heated  air  will  remain.  To 
show  the  extent  to  which  orchard  heating  has  been 
carried  we  are  told  that  during  the  four  years  1922- 
25,  more  than  900,000  heaters  were  purchased.  The 
present  investment  in  orchard  heating  devices  in  the 
State  is  now  $2,500,000,  with  more  than  1,500,000 
heaters  large  and  small  aud  30,000  acres  under  frost 
protection.  It  is  believed  that  in  time  more  than 
5,000,000  heaters  will  be  employed  so  that  in  the 
frosty  zones  heating  will  be  considered  as  necessary 
as  irrigating  and  fertilizing. 

HEATING  THE  AIR. — This  bulletin  gives  the 
clearest  description  of  what  frost  really  is  and  how 
it  develops  that  we  have  seen  in  any  popular  dis¬ 
cussion,  The  common  belief  is  that  frost  and  dew 
“fall”  from  somewhere  in  the  air — upon  the  earth. 
In  this  article  we  are  more  interested  in  methods  of 
heating  the  air  than  in  a  discussion  of  the  causes 
of  frost.  The  bulletin,  however,  shows  at  consider¬ 
able  length  how  heat  is  lost  from  the  earth  by 
radiation  until  the  air  immediately  over  the  earth 
becomes  colder  and  colder  until  frost  temperature 
is  reached.  In  Southern  California  a  frosty  condi¬ 
tion  is  usually  accompanied  by  calm  clear  weather, 
and  not  the  blizzard  or  strong  wind  conditions  so 


often  found  in  other  sections.  The  following  brief 
extract  from  this  bulletin  will  show  how  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  heat  the  layer  of  cold  air  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  for  this  comparatively  -thin  layer  is 
what  does  the  damage. 

After  sunset,  no  heat  is  received  from  the  sun  to 
make  up  for  that  lost  by  radiation  from  the  ground  to 
the  sky,  and  the  ground  soon  becomes  colder  than  the 
layer  of  air  in  contact  with  it.  Heat  is  conducted  from 
the  air  to  the  ground  and  the  surface  layer  of  air  soon 
becomes  colder  than  the  air  a  few  feet  above.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  surface  air  becames  relatively 
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heavier  as  it  continues  to  cool  during  the  night,  so  that 
the  tendency  is  for  the  same  air  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  ground  all  night.  Since  air  conducts  heat 
very  slowly,  atmospheric  cooling  does  not  extend  to 
great,  heights,  as  a  result  of  which  the  temperature  of 
the  air  300  ft.  above  the  ground  changes  but  little  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  Thus  over  a  level  plain  on  a  clear,  calm 
night  there  is  a  relatively  thin  layer  of  cold  air  near 
the  ground,  with  ian  increase  in  temperature  up  to  an 
altitude  of  between  300  and  800  ft.  This  phenomenon 
is  known  as  temperature  inversion. 

TEMPERATURE  INVERSION.  —  This  curious 
phenomenon,  which  is  called  “temperature  inver¬ 
sion,”  is  what  makes  orchard  heating  practical.  If 
the  atmosphere  were  uniformly  cold  up  far  above 
the  trees  it  would  surely  be  like  trying  to  heat  “all 
outdoors,”  and  the  hot  air  developed  by  the  fires 
would  quickly  be  lost.  As  it  is,  however,  the  warm¬ 
er  air  just  above  the  trees  acts  like  a  ceiling  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  heated  air  from  escaping.  It  is  therefore 
held  closer  to  the  earth,  and  reduces  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  that  layer  of  colder  air  reaching  up  to  the 
tree  tops  and  beyond.  Thus  a  layer  of  air  5  ft.  deep 
and  resting  on  the  earth  may  have  a  temperature  of 
24  degrees.  Above  it  there  may  be  another  layer 
40  ft.  thick  at  32  degrees,  while  above  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  higher.  In  such  case  the  heat  and  gases 
produced  by  the  fires  will  be  spent  in  heating  these 
cooler  layers  near  the  earth,  and  will  not  pass  out 
into  “all  outdoors.”  This  is  all  carefully  explained 


Types  of  Orehar  Heaters.  Fig.  92.  A,  lard  pail  heater, 
“Bolton”  and  “Canco”  types.  B,  Dunn  heater,  with 
umbrella  cover  removed.  'D,  Scheu  double  stack  heater. 
E,  Scheu  “baby  cone,”  or  “supply  company”  heater. 
F,  Scheu  vacuum  feed.  G.  Kittle  heater. 

II.  briquet  heater. 

in  the  bulletin  for  it  is  the  foundation  of  success  iu 
orchard  heating,  where  the  heat  produced  by  the 
fires  must  be  kept  around  the  endangered  trees.  We 
see  from  this  that  a  calm  night  is  needed  for  best 


California 


results,  and  why  a  “pocket"  or  protected  place  gives 
a  better  chance.  A  wind  will  not  only  blow  the  heat 
out  of  the  orchard,  but  break  up  this  temperature 
inversion,  which  provides  the  “ceiling”  that  holds 
the  heat  near  the  ground.  The  California  growers 
have  developed  a  complete  system  of  watching  for 
and  detecting  frosts,  and  whenever  a  “cold  wave” 
is  threatened,  warnings  are  promptly  sent  all  over 
the  territory,  so  that  every  grower  has  a  chance  to 
get  ready.  Then  there  are  thermometers  ranged 
through  the  orchards  with  delicate  apparatus  so 
that  they  register  quickly  the  slightest  change  iff 
temperature.  Frost  fighting  would  not  be  possible 
without  this  system  of  prompt  warning  and  careful 
registering. 

HEAT  CONSERVATION. — In  all  parts  of  the 
world  various  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  or 
delay  frost  injury.  The  perfected  system  now 
worked  out  in  California  is  but  the  result  of  a  study 
of  numberless  experiments,  covering  centuries  of 
time  now  worked  out  into  a  system.  Dr.  Grenfell 
tells  how  the  natives  in  Labrador  attempt  to  raise 
potatoes  by  covering  them  night  after  night  with 
blankets  and  clothing — tucking  them  away  as  one 
would  put  a  child  to  bed !  The  common  greenhouse 
illustrates  the  common  principle  of  reducing  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation.  Glass  readily  permits  the  en¬ 
trance  of  heat  radiated  by  the  sun,  but  the  heat 
waves  radiating  back  from  the  earth  are  much 
slower  to  pass  away  .through  glass.  Cloth  screens 
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or  lath  have  some  little  effect,  but  of  course  are  not 
practical  for  orchard  work.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  water  or  water  vapor  is  effective  in  retarding 
this  loss  of  heat.  All  sorts  of  devices  for  increasing 
the  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  orchard  have  been 
tried.  In  some  of  the  first  experiments  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  wagons  carrying  small  stoves  or  furnaces 
with  strawy  and  damp  horse  manure  piled  over  the 
hot  furnace  were  hauled  about  the  orchard.  Water 
was  poured  over  the  manure  from  time  to  time.  The 
object  was  to  develop  as  much  steam  vapor  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  have  it  distributed  among  the  trees.  Then 
it  was  thought  that  a  thick  smoke  or  smudge  aris¬ 
ing  ftom  “smudge  pots”  would  do  the  work.  It 
failed  to  protect,  though  it  proved  of  some  advant¬ 
age  by  slowing  down  the  thawing  out  of  frozen  fruit 
or  wood.  That  helped  to  some  extent.  Nearly  50 
years  ago  our  professor  of  physics  at  college  thought 
that  a  light  spraying  with  water  would  save  plants 
during  light  frosts  by  adding  heat  to  the  air,  since 
water  gives  up  heat  as  it  cools.  This  lias  been 
fully  tried  out  in  California,  where  trees  have  been 
regularly  sprayed.  In  some  cases  so  much  water  has 
been  used  that  the  ice  forming  on  the  .trees  broke 
them  down  as  completely  as  one  of  our  “ice  storms” 
in  the  North.  Water  standing  in  ponds  or  basins  or 
running  in  open  furrows  will  help  somewhat,  but 
is  not  full  protection.  This  bulletin  states  that 
many  devices  for  forcing  heated  air  through  the  or¬ 
chard  have  been  tried.  These  are  called  blowers 
or  “windjammers.”  There  is  a  furnace  located  at 
some  central  point — say  the  center  of  a  10-acre  lot. 
Here  the  air  is  heated  and  blown  out  through  pipes 
(and  driven  by  powerful  fans)  to  various  parts  of 
the  orchard.  These  devices  are  not  practical,  for  it 
seems  impossible  to  drive  a  current  of  warm,  light 
air  down  into  the  mass  of  cold  air  so  as  to  do  any 
thorough  mixing.  If  power  enough  to  do  it  were 
used  leaves  and  fruit  would  be  stripped  from  the 
trees. 
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PORTABLE  HEATERS. — So  after  trying  every 
method  that  can  be  thought  of  growers  have  come 
to -regard  the  pail  heater  as  the  most  practical  medi¬ 
cine  for  Jack  Frost.  An  orchard  heater  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  metal  pail  or  pot  in  which  crude  oil  or  some 
similar  fuel  may  be  slowly  burned.  There  may  be 
a  cover  to  it  or  not.  as  desired,  or  a  short  smokestack 
or  chimney.  The  essential -thing  is  a  metal  contain¬ 
er  of  some  sort  in  which  oil  will  burn  for  several 
hours.  A  group  of  the  more  popular  of  the  heaters 
used  in  California  is  shown  in  the  picture  at  Fig. 
92.  You  will  see  that  they  range  from  *the  com¬ 
mon  lard  pails  shown  at  A  to  far  more  elaborate 
containers,  but  they  'are  all  metal  containers  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes.  Another  type  known  as  a 
briquet  heater  -is  shown  -at  Fig.  90.  This  bums 
“briquets,”  which  are  pieces  -or  chunks  -of  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  waste  coal  pressed  into  the  shape  here 
sliown.  One  burner  of  this  type  is  shown  at  -II  in 
the  picture.  At  .‘one  time  coal  heaters  .with  grates 
or  coal  baskets  were  used.  These  heaters  are  quite 
well  adapted  for  small  orchards,  but  the  longer  ones 
seem  to  find  the  oil  burners  more  satisfactory.  It 
seems  that  electricity  has  also  been  used  for  heat¬ 
ing  but  without  much  success.  The  picture  at  Fig. 
9S  shows  what  4s  called  -a  lighting  torch  for  start¬ 
ing,  fares  in  the -heaters  and  Fig.  93,  shows  how  the 
heaters  are  arranged,  one  to  a  tree  along  the  wind¬ 
ward  side  of  the  orchard.  Fig.  91  shows  a  com¬ 
munity  oil  storage  tank  where  a  supply  of  fuel  oil, 
large  enough  to  supply -all  the  growers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  kept  ready  for  use.  The  heaters  are 
scattered  through  the  orchard  and  kept  there  filled 
and  ready  for  service  before  *the  usual  frost  season 
comes.  Many  of  the  orchards  are  fitted  with  frost 
alarms  which  warn  growers  of  coming  danger.  They 
are  attached  to  delicate  thermometers  so  arranged 
that  when  the  mercury  falls  to  a  certain  definite 
point  in  the  orchard  an  alarm  is  sounded — usually 
bell  ringing.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  California 
orange  grower  is  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  this  alarm  .  A  century  ago,  such  an  alarm 
would  mean  that  the  deadly  enemy  is  creeping  up 
out  of  the  -shadow  to  attack  the  camp.  This  frost 
alarm  shows  that  an  even  more  deadly  enemy  is 
coming.  Now  let -us  see  next  week  what  the  orange 
growers  will  do,  as  suggested  in  this  bulletin,  when 
such  a  frost  alarm  comes. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Big  Stories  About  Apples 

I  ENCLOSE  a  clipping  from  the  editorial  page  of 
American  Fruit  Grower.  This  editorial  applies 
very  aptly  to  a  story  of  large  prices  received  by  two 
local  growers  which  was  published  by  your  paper 
some  time  ago.  The  writer  of  this  story  claimed  to 
have  taken  a  trip  -into  the  Champlain  Valley  and 
mentioned  a  grower  who  was  packing  apples  in 
paper  cartons  and  getting  $5  a  carton  for  them.  An¬ 
other  man  had  sold  Spys  for  $18  a  barrel  last  sea¬ 
son.  While  these  facts  were  not  at  all  mis-stated 
yet  the  question  might  well  be  raised  as  to  what 
percentage  of  the  total  crop  brought  these  prices. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  happen  to  know  that  in  the 
case  of  the  $18  Spys  less  than  80  barrels  brought 
this  price,  this  out  of  a  total  crop  of  over  5,000  bar¬ 
rels,  all  varieties.  In  the  case  of  the  $5  cartons, 
these  apples  w.ere  wrapped  in  oil  wraps  printed  with 
grower’s  trademark  and  represented  the  cream  of 
his  crop,  and  were  held  in  storage  till  the  end  of  the 
season.  This  $5  piuce  did  not  represent  by  any 
means  the  price  received  -for  his  crop,  but  only  for 
part  of  one  particular  variety  and  pack. 

I  am  sure  .that  a  great  many  of  your  readers  are 
not  fruit  growers  or  even  farmers,  and  an  account 
of  such  extreme  prices  with  no  explanation  as  to 
season  sold,  percentage  of  total  crop,  etc.,  is  bound 
to  create  a- false  impression  as  to  the  apple  industry. 
At  this  time  -when  every  large  grower  is  beginning 
to  wonder  where  the  industry  is  going  to  end  up 
when  the  millions  of  trees  recently  planted  begin 
to  bear,  a  story  of  fabulous  prices  for  a  few  barrels 
or  boxes  does  not  help  the  industry  any.  I  have 
for  some  time  wa*nted  to  try  to  correet  the  impres¬ 
sion  given  by  the  account  published  in  your  paper, 
and  this  editorial  enclosed  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best  answer  that  can  be  made  regarding  this  ques¬ 
tion.  w-  A-  STALKER. 

Addison  Co.,  Vt. 

It.  n.-Y. — The  article  referred  to  appeared  on  page 
1495.  Th’e  author  merely  tried  to  show  the  profit  in 
packing  well  and  selecting  superior  and  uniform 
fruit.  Of  course  we  are  glad  to  put  the  case  right, 
as  we  do  not  want  any  misrepresentation.  The  fol- 
lowipg  extract  is  made  from  the  clipping  sent  us: 


Growers  who  are  tempted  to  tell  such  stories  should 
pause  to  consider  the  facts.  Remember  that  it  takes 
Jong  years  of  work  and  lots  of  expense  to  grow  a  fruit 
crop.  Remember  that  a  large  part,  if  not  all,  of  the 
returns  from  one  good  crop  is  required  to  meet  the 
production  expenses  of  past  years.  Remember  that  we 
have  exceptionally  good  paying  crops  only  rarely  and 
that  they  are  often  the  result  of  peculiar  combinations 
of  weather,  location,  market  conditions,  etc. — in  other 
words,  the  result  of  good  luck  to  a  large  extent. 

Let  us  all  be  extremely  careful  about  the  stories  we 
tell.  Let  us  consider  all  the  facts  before  we  speak. 
It  is  better,  as  a  rule,  to  enjoy  the  results  of  such  good 
luck  within  the  circle  of  the  family.  Let  us  so  conduct 
ourselves  that  the  general  public  will  get  impressions 
of  horticulture  and  agriculture  which  are  in  accord 
with  the  facts. 


Farm  Water  System 

AiS  I  read  a  number  of  inquiries  regarding  water 
systems  for  farms  of  many  different  kinds  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  am  enclosing  a  plan  of  gravity  feed 
that  we  have  used  on  our  farm  about  12  years  with 
good  success.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  use  such  a  plan.  You  will  note  the  intake 
pipes  from  spring  or  stream,  also  supply  line  to 
buildings,  are  raised  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  barrel 
or  concrete  tank.  The  space  from  supply  pipe  to 
the  bottom  gives  sand  or  any  sediment,  a  space  to 
collect,  which  can  easily  be  cleaned  by  drain  in 
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Overflow 


bottom.  You  will  also  note  that  overflow  is  above 
supply-line  to  buildings.  It.  is  very  important  that 
the  overflow  pipe  be  in,  as  it  gives  anything  that 
wiH  float,  a  chance  to  get  away,  and  also  keeps  a 
clean  fresh  supply  of  water  and  the  water  will  not 
be  likely  to  freeze.  It  is  very  important  to  have 
three  shut-off  valves  for  use  when  making  any  re¬ 
pairs  or  cleaning  out.  A  strong  tight  cover  is  also 
important;  if  spring  or  water  supply  is  out  of 
sight  from  buildings,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  cover 
locked,  to  keep  inquisitives  of  the  two  or  four-leg 
type  out.  We  use  two  copper  strainers  which  can 
be  bought  at  any  good  supply  house.  'We  use  1-in. 
pipe  for  our  supply ;  -any  size  can  be  used  but  1-in. 
is  satisfactory.  howaed  lacking. 

New  Jersey. 


Mexico,  A  Land  of  Charcoal 

NOTICE  -one  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  asks  about 
making  charcoal.  In  a  small  way  it  is  very 
simple.  Small  branches  are  used  from  an  inch  in 
diameter  to  three  inches,  or  of  split  wood  of  the 
same  size,  and  cut  to  about  2-ft.  lengths.  This  is 
piled  standing  or  slanting  in  round  piles  3  to  4  ft. 
in  diameter  and  the  same  in  height.  Sometimes 
long  ricks  are  made  50  to  100  ft.  long  of  the  same 
height  and  width,  hut  this  is  for  a  larger  scale. 
Oak  and  hard  woods  make  the  best  product,  and  all 
the  branches  and  waste  parts  are  used.  Pine  is 
sometimes  burned  but  is  not  so  good. 

After  the  wood  is  stacked  it  is  covered  with  leafy 
branches,  then  grass  or  straw,  and  then  earth  to 
cover  about  6  in.  deep.  A  hole  is  left  at  the  top  and 
sides  below  for  draft  and  lighting.  Some  good 
starting  stuff  is  placed  at  the  holes  inside  for  start¬ 
ing.  After  firing  care  must  be  taken  that  the  fire 
does  not  go  out  and  leave  the  wood  only  browned, 
or  that  it  does  not  go  too  strong  and  leave  the  wood 
partly  or  wholly  burned  to  ashes.  The  holes  for  the 
draft  are  opened  or  closed  with  earth  as  it  may  be 
necessary.  The  lawn  in  g  requires  watching  night 
and  day  until  completed.  A  small  burn  requires 
about  two  days,  larger,  more. 

In  this  city  of  a  million’  people  nothing  but  char¬ 
coal  is  used.  Practically  there  are  no  stoves  for 
w.ood,  only  “braseros”  for  charcoal  for  all  the  work 
of  the  kitchen.  An  American  cook  would  not  know 
wha;t  to  do  with  it  at  first.  It  is  a  custom  as  old  as 
the  centuries.  There  are  no  ovens  for  roasting  and 
baking.  We  have-  no  loaf  bread  but  the  small 
Spanish  loaves  of  many  kinds  and  tastes,  made  by 
the  bakers.  To  ns  the  American  bread  in  loaves  is 
tasteless  and  no.t  liked. 

In  the  mountains  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  city 


on  many  days  one  can  see  the  tires  of  the  charcoal 
burners,  some  days  many  of  them.  They  bring  their 
charcoal  in  on  burros,  but  the  larger  part  comes  by 
train,  several  cars  a  day.  There  are  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  here  who  only  use  charcoal.  b. 

Mexico  City. 


Reforesting  and  Water  Supply 

A  GOOD  many  towns  and  cities  in  New  York 
State  are  taking  great  pains  to  protect  the  wa¬ 
tershed  from  which  future  water  supplies  are  to 
come.  Looking  ahead  50  years  or  more,  and  consid¬ 
ering  the  increased  amount  of  water  that  will  be 
heeded  and  the  probable  shortage  of  available  wild 
land  we  can  realize  the  size  of  the  problem.  Gov. 
Smith  of  New  York  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  water  of  Lake  George  will  actually  be  sent  to 
supply  the  city  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  up-State 
towns  are  preparing  for  the  future  by  turning  the 
watershed  from  which  their  supply  comes  into  for¬ 
ests.  Little  trees  are  being  planted  and  eared  for. 
As  they  grow  they  will  cover  the  land  and  prevent 
evaporation  thus  conserving  the  water.  The  town 
of  Carthage,  a  place  of  over  0,000  inhabitants,  is 
typical  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  line.  The  fol¬ 
iowing  note  gives  a  brief  idea  of  the  operations. 
Before  many  years  this  work  will  spread  all  over: 

I  will  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  reforesting  done 
by  the  Carthage  Water  Works  on  their  1,800-aere 
watershed  which  supplies  water  to  Carthage.  The  wa¬ 
tershed  is  20  miles  from  Carthage,  located  in  the  town 
of  Ci-ogan,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

We  have  a  very  good  growth  of  Scotch  pine,  set  out 
from  1911  to  1919,  covering  an  area  of  about  300 
acres.  Some  of  the  first  ones  set  out  have  reached  a 
growth  of  about  20  to  25  ft.  high,  and  from  6  to  7  in. 
in  diameter.  Since  1919  we  have  set  out  white  pine, 
Norway  spruce  and  red  pine,  so  in  all  we  have  about 
700.000  trees  planted.  Trees  are  set  out  6  ft.  each  way, 
or  about  1,200  to  the  acre.  All  our  planting ’has  been 
done  in-  the  Spring. 

Trees  are  furnished  free  from  the  State  nurseries. 
The  cost  xtf  planting  varies  from  $6  to  $7  per  acre,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  condition  of  the  ground.  We  expect 
to  continue  planting  until  the  entire  watershed  owned 
by  Carthage  ts  planted.  The  soil  is  of  a  very  sandy 
nature,  and  is  not  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  virgin  forest -has  been  cut  off  and  fire  has  burned 
over  it  years  ago.  c.  w.  mc  williams. 


A  Pacific  Island  Rat  Problem 

SOME  time  ago  we  referred  to  the  fact  that  a 
plague  of  rats  on  a  tiny  dot  of  an  island  in  the 
I’acific  Ocean  was  causing  considerable  anxiety 
and  financial  loss  to  American  florists.  This  sounds 
very  far-fetched,  but  the  little  speck  of  land  is  Lord 
Ilowe  Island,  lying  about  520  miles  east-northeast 
of  Australia,  and  this  is  the -only  place  known  where 
the  Kentia  (or  Howea)  palms  ripen  their  seeds. 
Kentias,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  are  the  most 
popular  of  all  palms  for  florists’  use  here;  they  are 
graceful,  decorative,  and  endure  the  changes  and 
chances  of  the  florists’  uses,  so  that  their  sale  is 
enormous.  The  seed  takes  three  years  to  mature, 
and  is,  we  believe,  the  only  export  crop  from  Lord 
Howe  Island,  which  has  an  area,  according  to  the 
gazetteer,  of  about  five  square  miles.  Some  years 
ago  the  island  became  infested  with  rats,  which 
escaped*  from  a  shipwreck,  and  as  the  island  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  did  not  provide  a  liberal  food 
supply,  the  vermin  soon  began  to  attack  the  palm 
seed.  For  a  time  conditions  were  really  critical, 
but  we  are  now  told  that  the  government  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  administers  the  island,  has  im¬ 
ported  a  stock  of  large  owls,  the  sworn  enemy  of 
tree-climbing  rats.  Conditions  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved  and  these  policemen  in  feathers  are  doing 
their  work  with  great  efficiency.  The  last  crop  of 
palm  seed  showed  an  increase,  although  much  below 
the  period  before  the  rat  invasion.  This  palm  seed 
is  sold  collectively,  for  the  residents  on  the  island, 
by  ithe  government  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  now 
shipped  to  London  and  sold  at  auction.  It  used  to 
bring  about  $15  a  bushel,  but  we  are  told  that  the 
auction  prices  have  reached  $75  a  bushel.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  rat-killing  owls  will  not  in  the 
future,  become  a  problem  in  themselves,  like  the 
mongoose  in  Jamaica. 


Many  a  desire  for  a  divorce  might  be  dissolved  m 
dishwater  if  the  man  of  the  house  would  wash  the  dishes 
when  his  wife  is  tired  and  depressed.  Dishwashing  be¬ 
comes  an  angel’s  service  in  some  cases. 

Some  of  the  feed  dealers  are  making  the  old  claim 
that  their  mixed  feed,  fed  generously,  will  prevent  “bit¬ 
ter”  milk  or  any  weed  flavors.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
claim.  It  has  been  exploded  several  times. 

Most  farmers  would  from  choice  use  lime  in  Spring 
or  Summer,  when  it  can  be  immediately  worked  into 
the  ground.  Careful  experiments,  however,  seem  to 
show  that  the  lime  can  be  applied  in  Winter  so  as  to 
give  results  just  about  equal  to  liming  at  plowing  time. 
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The  Vinifera  Grape  in  Eastern  America 


VST  Spring  I  told  of  grafting  of  the 
grape  on  roots  adaptable  to  soil  con¬ 
ditions.  In  our  earlier  experiments 
we  tried  the  American  grape  in  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  and  found  them  much 
more  prolific  than  on  their  own 
loots.  The  California  (Vinifera)  grape  was  next 
experimented  with,  and  we  have  now  several  hun¬ 
dred  vines  bearing  and  ready  to  bear.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  to  see  them  growing  alongside  our  common 


American  varieties.  They  are  so  much 
larger  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  yield 
almost  twice  as  much  as  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  of  our  American  varieties,  and  the 
quality  is  far  better  than  any  of  our 
best  American  hybrids.  A  large,  and 
far  above  the  average  bunch  of  Con¬ 
cord  grapes  would  weigh  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound.  We  had  bunches 
of  California  grapes  growing  in  abund¬ 
ance  on  our  vines  here  that  weighed 
from  one  to  three  pounds,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  next  year  some  of  our 
larger  table  varieties  will  weigh  three 
and  four  pounds. 

From  everything  that  I  had  heard 
or  read  about  the  California  grape  I 
gathered  that  the  mildew  and  black 
rot  would  destroy  the  foliage  and 
blight  the  grape  so  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  mature  the  berries.  We 
have  never  been  bothered  with  the 
black  rot,  and  very  little  with  mildew 
on  any  of  the  varieties  of  grapes.  In 
1922  I  found  some  downy  mildew  on 
the  Agawam.  Next  year  there  was 
some  on  Agawam.  Salem  and  Catawba. 
In  1924  the  Catawba®  did  not  ripen 
very  well  because  of  the  mildew.  In 
1925  we  found  no  mildew.  Growing  in 
the  same  vineyard  during  this  time 
were  several  varieties  of  California 
grapes.  I  never  saw  a  touch  of  mil¬ 
dew  on  any  of  them.  All  the  grapes 
were  sprayed  three  times,  and  all  va¬ 
rieties  the  same.  The  only  tiling  that 
bothered  the  California  grapes  was  the 
leaf-hopper.  I  am  sure  that  had  we 
sprayed  for  that  insect  it  could  well 
have  been  controlled,  but  at  the  time 
for  spraying  I  thought  it  unnecessary. 

There  is  no  use  to  extol  the  super¬ 
iority  of  the  Vinifera  grape.  By  com¬ 
mon  consent  the  Vinifera  in  its  numer¬ 
ous  varieties,  is  the  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity  towards  which  our  hybridizers 
have  striven  to  attain.  I  believe  that 
in  the  near  future  grapes  of  this 
species  will  be  grown  extensively  in 
all  our  grape  growing  sections  of  the 
Eastern  States.  Of  course  a  period  of 
time  must  elapse  before  we  can  select 
the  varieties  that  are  adaptable  to  the 
climatic  condition  of  various  localities. 

The  Vinifera  varieties  have  to  be 
laid  down  during  the  Winter  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  soil  to  protect  them  from 
the  sub-zero  weather.  At  first  this 
seems  to  be  an  extra  large  job.  but  as 
we  have  worked  it  out  it  seems  very 
simple.  The  vines  are  trained  so  that 
they  will  bend  to  the  ground  easily. 
They  are  pruned,  and  then  bending 
them  to  the  earth  a  shovel  of  soil  is 
placed  on  each  vine.  Then  a  furrow 
of  soil  is  turned  over  on  the  row.  The 
extra  work  is  well  paid  for  in  the 
greater  amount  of  grapes  and  the  high¬ 
er  price  of  same.  The  table  varieties 
will  keep  considerably  longer  than  the 
American  varieties,  therefore  extend¬ 
ing  the  time  of  sales  and  increasing 
their  use. 

The  pictures  show  some  of  our 
grapes  grown  here.  chas.  boykin. 
Ohio. 


cannot  sink  any  more  in  crops  which  are  not  in  de¬ 
mand.  Many  cannot  get  money  for  fertilizer,  taxes, 
etc.,  let  alone  hiring  help.  It  is  recommended  by  the 
Tobacco  Association  that  we  take  a  “tobacco  holiday” 
for  a  year  at  least.  Inteuest,  taxes,  etc.,  must  be  paid, 
however,  so  we  must  raise  something  which  will  bring 
in  a  little  as  well  as  help  out  on  the  eats.  My  wife 
lias  been  selling  peony  and  Gladiolus  roots  and  blooms 
to  local  customers  the  last  two  years,  and  plans  to 
raise  even  more  this  year,  from  which  we  hope  to  realize 
a  little  extra  cash ;  is  putting  out  a  small  Gladiolus 
price  list  this  Spring,  and  if  I  can  find  a  suitable  stand 
on  State  road  ( !4  miles  away)  am  thinking  of  put¬ 
ting  up  a  stand  (named  “The  Flower  Market”),  also 


Cash  Substitutes  for  Tobacco 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  tobacco 
business  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  a 
problem  today,  No  returns  from  crops, 
or  poor  crops  owing  to  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  have  put  us  in  debt  until  we  feel  we 


Agawam,  an  American  Grape  of  High  Quality.  Fig.  95 


Salem,  an  American  Grape.  Fig.  96 


w; 


selling  small  perennial  plants,  etc.,  in  season.  Can 
you  suggest  anything  you  think  would  sell  well  or 
help  in  selling? 

Vegetables  are  what  many  farmers  plan  to  go  into, 
and  I  am  trying  to  think  of  something  else.  Some  are 
turning  tobacco  sheds  into  chicken  coops.  Do  geese 
sell  readily,  and  will  they  damage  crops  unless  '’con¬ 
fined?  Soil  here  is  fine  sandy  loam,  also  some  heavy 
clay  soil  used  mostly  for  grass  and  corn.  What  can 
be  done  in  line  of  raising  corn  for  seed,  or  popcorn, 
do  you  think? 

Everbearing  strawberries  are  the  only  kind  which 
would  bear  in  1926.  Would  500  plants  be  worth  both¬ 
ering  with,  and  what  varieties  can  be  depended  upon 
(if  any)  to  bear  a  fairly  large  berrv? 
I  had  some  years  ago,  and  the  berries 
were  very  small.  c.  L.  h. 

Connecticut. 

TE  have  about  the  same  report 
from  many  Connecticut  farmers. 
It  seems  evident  that  there  will  be 
quite  a  general  “tobacco  holiday”  this 
year.  Many  of  them  are  planning  for 
onions  and  other  vegetables  and  mel¬ 
ons.  They  are  likely  to  overdo  that 
side  of  the  business.  In  ordinary  years 
potatoes  would  be  quite  sure  to  give 
a  fair  profit,  but  this  year  the  danger 
is  that  farmers  will  overplant  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  surplus.  Prices  are  now  high, 
due  to  the  short  crop,  and  in  spite  of 
high  prices  for  seed  too  many  farmers 
will  rush  into  potatoes  and  spoil  all 
chances  for  profit.  We  wish  there  was 
some  way  of  cutting  down  this  plant¬ 
ing. 

There  ought  to  be  a  fair  chance  at 
selling  cut  flowers  and  plants  or  bulbs 
on  a  well-located  roadside  stand.  Still 
there  will  be  an  element  of  risk  in 
every  new  enterprise  of  this  sort.  The 
following  general  suggestions  about 
varieties  will  help,  though  more  defi¬ 
nite  advice  can  be  given  by  some  of 
our  people  who  have  tried  this  plan : 

Most  perennial  plants  would  be  sold 
in  Spring  only— we  think  such  plants 
as  herbaceous  Phlox,  larkspur,  Can¬ 
terbury  bells,  columbine,  and  Gaillar- 
dia  would  sell  well,  and  would  be 
raised  quite  cheaply  from  seed,  also 
pansies,  forget-me-nots,  and  English 
daisies.  Iris  and  lily  of  the  valley,  in¬ 
creased  by  division  of  the  roots,  are 
best  planted  after  flowering,  and  if  a 
display  is  made  of  the  flowers,  with  a 
notice  that  roots  will  be  offered  for 
planting  when  the  blooming  is  over,  no 
doubt  orders  would  be  obtained.  Such 
flowers  as  sweet  peas,  asters.  Dahlias, 
Zinnias  and  marigolds  are  very  ponu- 


In  selecting  Zinnias  and  mari 


Burgundy  Vinifera  Grapes  Grown  m  a  Nursery.  Fig.  97 


lar. 

golds,  buy  good  strains  in  separate 
colors.  If  you  buy  mixed  seed  you  an 
likely  to  be  short  of  some  preferret 
color  just  When  you  want  it.  Hard' 
pompon  Chrysanthemums  are  desirable 
to  sell  as  cut  flowers,  and  the  root, 
may  be  divided  for  sale  with  othe 
perennials  in  Spring.  We  have  onh 
touched  on  a  few  easily  grown  per 
ennials;  their  variety  is  infinite,  anc 
the  list  may  be  increased  from  yeai 
to  year. 

Seed  corn  would  hardly  pay  an,' 
large  profit  the  first  year,  unless  yoi 
could  make  arrangements  with  so  in 
seedsman  to  grow  a  certain  variety  foi 
him.  Some  of  the  seedsmen  will  main 
a  contract  for  500  or  more  bushels  uj 
to  a  certain  grade  and  pay  an  advance 
over  the  regular  moket  price.  Popcorr 
usually  pays  quite  well.  You  can  gen 
©.rally  make  a  contract  with  some  deal 
er  in  popcorn  products  to  take  your  en 
tire  crop.  That  usually  pays  betlei 
than  trying  to  sell  at  retail  or  in  smal 
lots. 

Planting  500  plants  of  Fall  bearin. 
strawberries  would  be  something  of  •: 
gamble.  We  have  never  been  able  tc 
grow  them  in  sufficient  quantities  t< 
make  a  business  of  selling.  We  fine 
them  interesting  and  convenient  for  e 
family  supply  but  Ave  doubt  if  x50< 
plants  AA'ould  pay  •you.  There  will  lx 
many  to  dispute  this  statement,  anc 
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Lyman's  Genuine 

GrimmAlfalfa 


Produces  immense  yields  year 
after  year  without  replanting  in 
spite  of  cold  tveather  and  droughts. 
Requires  40%  less  seed  than  ordinary 
varieties.  All  seed  scarified  to  assure 
about  90%  germination  and  certified 
to  be  from  original,  registered,  pedi¬ 
greed  stock.  Send  for  FREE  booklet 
and  sample  package, 

A.  B.  LYMAN*  Introducer 

250  Water  Street  •  Excelsior,  Minn. 


oes  Not  Winterkill 


GROW 
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Hearts  of  Gold” 
Cantaloupes 

the  MORRILL  way 

Wonderful  profits 
in  90  to  100  days. 
No  other  crop  will  show  as  hig  money  in 
so  short  time.  Growing  instructions  with 
orders.  Buy  Pure  Seed  from 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 
Write  for  catalog  today  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1926  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable  — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
W  rite  today  for  your  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 
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DlOnDFDDVDl  a  DEWBERRY.  STRAWBERRY 

HASrHKKKY  r  ante  blackberry  grape,  Etc 
nnui  uljuu  l  lauid  flSpflRflGUS  AND  rhubarb 

Roots.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  Catalog. 

L.  &  F.  DOJiDERO  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Strawberry  Flauts 

Hardy,  Northern  grown,  the  kind  that  you  will  have 
success  with.  12  best  varieties.  Buy  from  the  growers 
direct.  Send  for  price  list.  It’s  free. 

Hey  wood  &  Klimovich  Central  Square,  N.Y. 

WE  WILL  EXCHANGE 

A  copy  of  our  new  catalogue  listing  555  items  in  gar¬ 
den  and  flower  seeds,  nursery  stock,  for  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postai  card.  Every  R.  N.-Y. 
borne  should  have  a  copy. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  N.  CO.  Geneva,  Ohio 

PEACH  TREES 

Hardy,  thrifty  trees  that  are  easy  to  make  live.  Our 
free  catalog  and  price  list  will  save  you  money.  Write 
today  for  special  offer  good  for  limited  time  only. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES  Main  St.  17  Perry.  Ohio 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Varieties,  Charleston  and  Jersey  Wakefields.  Suc¬ 
cession,  Flat  Dutch  andCopenhagen  Market, Prices, 
parcel  postpaid,  250 — $1;  500— $1.50;  1,000— $2.50. 
Express,  collect,  1,000 — SI. 50;  5,000— SI. 25  per 
1.000;  10,000  and  over,  SI  perl, 000.  We  guarantee  to 
ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  that  will  please  you. 
TIFTON  POTATO  CO.,  Inc.  Tilton,  Georgia 

For  Sale-CHOICE  SEEDCORN 

Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  prices. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  107  Tullytown,  Pa. 
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1  ORGANIZED  I 
|  CO-OPERATION  1 

=  A  New  Book  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON  = 

“  This  hook  is  written  in  three  parts. 

”  PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  “ 

—  Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters.  “ 
”  PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  ~ 

—  and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  — 

—  Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

—  PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co-  “ 

—  operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis-  “ 

“  trihution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  — 
~  chapters.  — 

~  This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co- 

“  operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  ^ 
3  hooks  have  contented  themselves  with  ac-  _ 

—  counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estah-  IZ 

—  lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  “ 
“  and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  m  “ 

—  its  time,  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  “ 
“  Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera-  ” 
Z  tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  “ 
“  unit  for  it,  What  they  want  now  is  — 
“  principles  and  definite  policies  that  have  — 
“  proved  successful.  This  hook  is  the  first  ~ 
”  real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other,  — 
“  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  better,  hooks  will  — 

—  follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the  present 

“  there  is  no  other  hook  seriously  treating  ZZ 

—  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation.  — 

”  Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00  — 

=  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Si.,  N.  Y.  = 
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tell  what  they  have  done,  and  we  can 
have  no  answer  to  actual  performance  ex¬ 
cept  to  ask  what  special  advantages  they 
had.  While  the  berries  of  Progressive 
are  small  wo  should  plant  that  variety. 


Torch  for  Lighting  Orchard  Heaters. 
Fig.  98.  ( See  page  26S) 
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Tested  Field  Seeds 
Free  from  Weeds 

un-GRADE  seeds  known  for  good  results  for  over  half  a 
--  century.  Tested!  Hardy!  Vigorous!  Free  from  weeds. 
Analysis  on  each  package.  You  take  no  chances,  for  they 
always  pay.  Farmers  everywhere  who  want  the  best  ask  for 

SIMPSON’S  SEEDS 

Red  Clover  Alsike  Clover,  White  Clover,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover, 
Alalia  Clover,  Orchard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Timothy,  Red  Top, 
Soja  Beans,  Cow  Peas,  Seed  Oats,  Alaska  Sweet  Peas,  Pasture  Mixtures,  Etc. 
Inoculation  for  Legumes.  At  dealer  or  write  direct  for  complete  price  list, 
and  valuable  information.  We  pay  the  freight. 


[THE  W  A.  SIMPSON  Cft 

ESTABLISHED  1870 


SIMPSONS 

//  n  jii 

Parity  Brand 

Seedo 


£02  BALDERSTON  ST„ 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ELIMINATE 

SPRAYING  WORRIES 

With  the  “Friend”  single  unit  motor- 
pump.  Motor  and  pump  mounted  on  sin¬ 
gle  Liase — stress  self  contained;  straight 
gear  transmission,  positive  alignment — 
no  groaning  of  gears  caused  by  uneven 
ground  conditions;  no  belts  or  chains  to 
break  or  slip;  dual  cooling  device;  re¬ 
liable  pressure  controller:  extremely  sim¬ 
ple — remove  plungers,  packing,  valves, 
cages  and  seats  with  perfect  ease;  ad¬ 
just  packing  with  one  finger;  Throttle 
governor,  ete.,  are  a  few  of  the  many 
practical  features. 

Light,  simple,  compact;  can  be  mount¬ 
ed  on  any  sprayer.  If  your  old  motor- 
pump  is  not  producing  the  required 
forceful,  fine  mist  like  spray,  equip  your 
rig  with  a  “Friend”  motor-pump  and 
spray  right — then  see  what  an  increase 
in  the  profits.  Write  for  catalog. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


a  rites’ 

Pear  Trees 

Barnes’  PearT rees  include  only 
proven  money-makers  in  stand¬ 
ard  and  dwarf  sizes.  All  are 
New  England  grown,  with 
heavy  fibrous  root  systems. 

Barnes’  Apple,  Peach,  Plum 
and  Cherry  Trees  are  as  good 
as  34  years’  experience  can 
grow  them.  Barnes’  Small 
Fruits  bring  quick  returns  with 
small  outlay. 

Our  Fruit  Book  points  the  way 
to  dependable  profits  from 
fruit.  Send  for  your  copy—; free. 


THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERYCO. 


The  Original  Barnes  Nursery.  Established  JS90 


Box  8 


YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Apple  irees  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  years, 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each. 

Peach  Trees  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  2  to  31$  ft.,  15c  each. 

r _ J  Vmn.  1  year  10c  each,  *6.00  per  100. 

Concord  Grape  Vines  2  years  loc  each,  $S.OO per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offered 
strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  8  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock"  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Jh  a  SENSATION  — One 

■  1  M  I  of  the  most  produc- 

I  m\  I  tive  oats  in  cultiva- 

IJLa  I  tion.  75  bushelsand 

M  1  I  upward  per  acre  are 

frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 

Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  1 5,  Melrose,  Ohio 


CONDON’S  GIANT  HPATI/I  ATA 
EVERBEARING  Ivlfiiilv 

"QUEEN  OFTHE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 
^  fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you  oar 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plante,  we 
"  ^will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon’s  Giant 
w  vEverbearingTomatoandBj"  ■^■£■5 
our  Bis:  19^6  Catalog  of  B—  Ul—l1* 
Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs.® 


CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

Jtar-k  River  "  ~  ~ 

BOX  170 


1  \  alley  Seed,  Farm 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


ROSS' 


EUREKA  CORN 

Popular  40  years.  Produces  more  tons  of 
trood  material  for  silo.  Regular  grade  60  cts., 
V,  pk.-  90  cts.,  pk. ;  $3.00  per  bushel;  $2.7o  per 
bushel,  10  bushels  or  more.  Inquire  prices  on 
HAND  PICKED  Grade. 


ROSS  BROS.  CO., 


Worcester,  Mass 


EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  HAVE  A  CORN  SLICER 

For  further  particulars  and  prices,  write 
W.  D.  CllILiCOTE  Fredericktown,  Ohio 


Gladiolus  Satisfaction 

E.  N.  TILTON 


is  result  from  bulbs  grown  by 
us.  Send  for  list. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Are  known  for  their  hardiness  and 
abundance  of  fruit  production 
NOW  is  the  time  to  place  your  order 


PEACH 

2 

to 

3 

feet 

@ 

16c 

APPLE 

3 

to 

4 

feet 

® 

25c 

PLUM 

3 

to 

4 

feet 

35c 

CHERRY 

2 

to 

3 

feet 

® 

30c 

(in  all  leading  varieties) 

Other  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Plants  and  Shrub¬ 
bery  as  reasonably  priced.  Quality  assured. 
Write  today  lor  our  Illustrated  Catalog 
CALL’S  NURSERIES 
Rox  TOO  Lake  Co.  Perry,  Ohio 


That  secure  highest  prices  for 
your  fruit.  Write  for  1926cata- 
log  illustrating  and  describing ' 
our  line,  and  obtain  your 
baskets  and  crates  at 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS 


N  FRUIT  BOX  CO. 

LIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


Growers  of  “tn  Raspberries 

have  the  most  delicious  and  profitable  berry  for 
home  and  market,  Plants  do  not  spread  but  pro¬ 
duce  big  crops  for  many  years.  25  plants,  SI:  100 
plants,  S3;  1.000  plants,  S35,  Postpaid,  Straw, 
berry.  Asparagus  and  Iris  plants.  Circular  free, 
A.  B.  KATKAMIER  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Plants 

We  have  grown  and  sold 
plants  to  the  public  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  m 
century.  Have  1400  Acres 
otjon  which  to  grow  them.  Centrally  Located. 
Ship  promptly.  Our  stock  Is  reliable  and  as 
good  as  money  can  buy,  hardy,  healthy  and 
true  to  name.  We  are  nurserymen  and  prrow 
ail  kinds  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees  and  Vines. 
We  have  a  new  seedling  Strawberry,  very 

K’omising.  We  will  send  you  three  nlant9  to 
st,  along  with  our  new  Catalogue.  Ire  have  a 
FREE  Copy  for  You, 

W.  N.  Scarf!  &  Soni,  New  Carlisle, Ohio 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

ing  catalogue,  Describes  all  the  best  money 
making  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Dewberries,  Grape  Vines,  and  etc. 
Wholesale  prices  direct  to  growers. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  ete.  Fruit  Trees. 
Roses,  Ornamentals.  Bulbs.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  J.  N.  R0KELY  8  SON,  R.  10,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  f^LANTS  Best  Quality 

Fine  Stock  of  MONEY  at  LOWEST  PRICES 
MAKING  Kinds  *  Free  catalog,  address 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Onr  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  c  u  1  tore  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO,,  Salisbury, Md. 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY 

Aberdeen  wasone  of  the  most  promising  and  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  late  variety  at  the  N.  J.  Ex.  Station  in  1924  and  ’25; 
prices  doz..  Ml. OO;  hundred,  MS. OO. 

W.  W.  KUHNS  Cliffwood,  N.  J. 


ClrAiuk orru  PLANTS.  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
OiraWDerry  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 
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Follies  Often  Pay 
lO  cents  Apiece  for 

Bose  Pears 

—  at  fancy  fruit  stores. 
Very  large,  having  a 
distinct  gourd  shape- 
rounded  at  the  blossom  end  with  a 
long,  tapering  neck.  Beautiful 
golden  russet  color— juicy,  melting, 
deliciously  flavored.  Profitable! 
Grow  them! 

The  Prize  Winning  ®aco 
Cortland  Apple  ,  rape  . 

A  new.  wme- 

—  combines  the  good  red  grape  of 
qualities  of  McIntosh  and  Catawba  and 
Ben  Davis.  Won  highest 

possible  award  from  pe„9  '  earjy  J 
American  Pomologi-  and  can  be 
cal  Society.  Hangs  eaten  two 
to  the  tree,  stands  weeks  be- 
handling.  Vigorous,  *?r0  fully 
productive  trees,  strong.healthv. 
Crisp,  tender,  juicy,  richer  and  prolific 
in  taste  than  the  McIntosh,  vines. 

We  save  YouMoney  on  over  300 
Varieties  of  Growing  Things 

Fruit,  shade,  and  ornamental  trees — bush 
fruits — dwarf  fruit  trees — roses — flowering 
shrubs,  hedges,  perennials,  etc.,  etc.  Dis¬ 
counts  for  early  orders. 

Transportation  charges  pre-  Direct 
paid — see  our  from  Nur- 

NewSO-Page  8er,y,®T°" 

— at  a  definite 
Catalog  saving  and  on_ 

Green’s  Money  Saving  Cat-  lv  one  hand - 
alog,  full  of  valuable  infor-  ling. 
mation  about  trees,  vines, 
shrubs,  planting,  growing, 
etc.  Free!  Send  for  it  today. 

Green's  Nursery  Co. 

624  Green  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Green’s  Nursery  enjoys  48 
years  of  high  standing. 


The  World’s  Finest  Fruit  and 

Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines 
and  Plants 

for  Spring  planting. 
Grown  expressly  to 
meet  the  requirements 
of  the  large  Fruit 
grower  and  Home 
.Maker.  Unequaled  in 
price  and  quality,  war¬ 
ranted  true-to-name. 
Our  40  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Orchard 
aud  Nursery  enables  us  to  know  and  produce  the  kind 
of  trees  required  by  the  planters  to  insure  tlieir  success. 
Write  today  for  our  large  56-page  illustrated  descriptive 
catalog,  it  will  save  you  disappointment  and  money 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Prince*.  Anne.’  Md. 


iHiill! 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

That's  one  of  the  secrets  of  Harrison 
Quality.  Our  apple  and  peach  trees 
are  budded  from  selected  trees  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  “Like  produces  like," 
you  know.  All  Harrison  trees  are 
Brown  in  our  own  nurseries,  true-to-name  and  certified  free 
from  disease.  We  grade  liberally  and  pack  carefully. 

Our  1 926  Fruit  Guide  gives  many  practical  pointers  on  fruit¬ 
growing.  Describes  all  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc.  Also 
small  fruits  and  ornamentals.  Y ou  should 
have  a  copy.  It’s  free.  Send  today. 

Plan  for  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit. 

Harrisons'  Nurseries 

*' Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world.'* 

Box  14  Berlin,  Md* 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees.  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

FreBh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  y®u, 
l'each,  Apple,  l'enr,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc.  f  .\1 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp-  |  •*’> A* 

berry.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants,  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc,  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


2&22BBAK-MES 

66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  25e.  Descriptive 
catalog  free. West  Hill  Nurseries.Inc..  Box  2,  Fredonia,  N.Y 

GRAPE  Vines 

VI IV  n I  I  I11G3  Borling  0-RN  Madison,  O. 

milDFG  from  your  own  garden. 
utinrLu  Can't  you  taste  their 
aromatic  juicy  sweet¬ 
ness?  You  can  pick  such  Grapes  if  yon 
plant  our  vigorous  roots.  Concord  is 
the  standard  black  grape  for  vineyard 
and  garden.  Choice  flowering  shrubs 
aud  small  fruit  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
Established  59  years. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


t nention  1 
m  'll  get 
.1.”  See 


The  Value  of  Coal  Ashes 

There  has  been  quite  a  little  inquiry 
about  the  use  of  sifted  coal  ashes  on 
heavy  soil.  Are  they  of  any  use,  and  if  so 
what  *16  they  do? 

Where  sifted  coal  ashes  are  mixed 
with  hen  manure,  of  course,  there  will 
be  a  direct  benefit  as  the  ashes  make  a 
good  carrier  for  the  manure.  There  is 
very  little  plant  food  in  coal  ashes,  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  supplied  by  the  wood  burnt 
with  the  coal.  This  wood  of  course,  sup¬ 
plies  a  small  amount  of  potash,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  quite  a  little  lime,  but  there 
is  generally  very  little  of  it  in  the  ashes 
from  an  ordinary  furnace.  The  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  from  using  the  ashes  is  that  the 
fine  particles  mix  in  with  the  heavy  soil 
and  to  some  extent  open  it  up,  thus  let¬ 
ting  in  air  and  water  and  preventing  the 
hard  baking  of  such  soils  frequently 
found  in  hot  weather.  Thus  the  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  in  using  the  coal  ashes  is  a  me¬ 
chanical  one,  and  not  through  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  any  particular  plant  food. 

We  have  known  cases  where  heavjf 
brick  clay  soil  has  been  brought  back 
to  fair  fertility  through  the  use  of  sifted 
coal  ashes  alone.  This  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  an  improvement  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  condition  of  the  soil  through 
opening  it  up  and  making  it  more  porous. 


Pruning:  Purple  Canes 

Will  you  tell  me  how  and  when  to 
prune  this  year’s  growth  of  Columbian 
raspberry  canes  for  a  good  crop  next 
year?  Should  they  be  cut  back  this 
Fall  or  next  Spring?  s.  B.  r. 

Purple  canes  are  pruned  the  same  as 
black  raspberries.  That  is,  in  the  Spring 
of  the  year  the  laterals  are  cut  back  15 
or  IS  in.,  though  recent  work  in  Michi¬ 
gan  has  shown  that  even  closer  pruning 
may  give  more  and  larger  fruit.  H.  B.  T. 


Handling  Horseradish 

Do  you  let  horseradish  freeze  in  ground 
before  you  grind  it  up?  G.  r.  H. 

Not  necessarily;  as  soon  in  the  Fall 
ns  wanted  it  can  he  dug  and  prepared  for 
use.  After  grinding  it,  put  in  bottles. 
After  pressing  in  all  that  is  possible, 
pour  in  all  the  vinegar  you  can ;  then 
cork  tightly  and  put  in  cool  dark  room. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


White  Fly  on  House  Plants 

Will  you  tell  us  what  causes  little 
white  worms  on  the  flower  plants  in  the 
house?  The  plants  and  the  ground  are 
filled  with  these  worms,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  plant  starts  to  wither.  There 
are  a  lot  of  little  flies  around  the  flowers 
all  the  time.  What  is  the  cause  and 
what  is  a  cure?  e.  ii. 

If  the  flies  you  refer  to  are  whitish, 
they  are  the  greenhouse  white  fly,  which 
is  extremely  destructive;  they  suck  the 
juice  of  the  plant,  which  soon  begins  to 
wither.  The  young  of  this  fly  are  flat¬ 
tened,  oval  in  shape  and  whitish,  and 
are  found  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
The  flies  themselves  attack  the  under¬ 
side  of  tender  shoots  but  are  very  active, 
and  fly  as  soon  as  disturbed.  If  not 
checked  they  will  soon  kill  the  plants. 
The  most  effective  remedy  is  fumigating 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  hut  this  is  too 
dangerous  for  use  about  a  dwelling.  Bene¬ 
fit  will  be  derived  from  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  with  whale-oil  soap.  1%  ounces  to 
one  gallon  of  water.  It  is  hard  to  get 
the  adult  fly,  because  it  is  so  quickly  dis¬ 
turbed,  but.  you  can  destroy  the  young 
in  this  way,  and  will  gradually  get  rid 
of  the  adults.  Perhaps  it  is  these  young 
that  you  describe  as  worms  on  the  plants, 
as  your  description  of  the  plant  wither¬ 
ing"  suggests  sucking  insects.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  wise  to  dip  plants  in  the  whale-oil 
soap  solution  before  bringing  indoors, 
as  this  will  help  to  control  white  fly  and 
other  insects. 

It  does  not  seem  very  likely  that  the 
“white  wdrms”  in  the  soil  are  the  same 
as  those  on  the  plants.  Insects  in  the 
soil  may  often  be  destroyed  by  stirring 
a  little  fine  tobacco  dust  in  around  the 
plant.  — 


Bean  Rust 

What  is  the  trouble  with  pole  beans? 
Tines  start  climbing,  then  turn  yellow 
and  black  spots  on  them ;  then  drop  to 
the  ground.  Enclosed  is  sample  of  leaves. 

Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.  c.  n.  N. 

The  leaves  sent  were  affected  with  bean 
rust,  which  is  very  destructive  in  some 
localities.  Control  methods  advised  are 
the  selection  of  resistant  varieties,  clean 
cultivation,  and  the  destruction  of  crop 
remnants  which  may  carry  over  *the 
fungus. 


These  Trees  Doubly  Certilied 

-You’ll  Gel  the  Right  Fruit  from  Kellys’ 

You  are  doubly  protected  against  disappointment  and  loss 
by  the  True-to-Name  Lead  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  our  own  Guarantee. 

The  Association  is,  of  course,  outside  our  organization  and 
disinterested.  Its  corps  of  examiners  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Shaw — an  eminent  authority  on  fruit  growing — have  in¬ 
spected  and  certified  85,000  Kellys’  trees  to  be  “True-to-Name” 
for  the  1926  season.  Their  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it 
bears  fruit  true  to  name. 

Our  Guarantee  is  also  a  real  protection  to  you.  We  have  a 
reputation  to  sustain,  built  up  over  a  period  of  46  years,  nearly 
half  a  century. 

Our  many  years’  experience  and  the  fact  that  all  Kellys’  trees 
are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — not  on  piece 
roots — planted  on  upland  ground  where  there  is  good  air  drain¬ 
age,  account  for  the  success  of  our  customers. 

And  you  save  the  middleman’s  profit  on  the  highest  quality 
trees  when  you  order  Kellys’.  Our  Big  Catalog  is  our  only 
salesman — you  buy  from  us  direct  and  we  are  directly  respon¬ 
sible  to  you  for  your  results. 

Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apple 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the  rota¬ 
tion  received.  You  should  plan  to  order  your  se¬ 
lection  of  doubly  certified  “True-to-Name”  stock 
early  and  let  us  hold  it  for  you.  So  write  today 
for  your  copy  of  our  big  1926  Catalog. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Cherry  St. 

Dansvf  lie,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


KELLYS’ 

CeAtiyiHulr 


Fruit  Trees 


PEACH -APPLE- PEAR- CHERRY- PLUM- QUINCE 

Small  fruit  plants,  Grape  Vines,  tioses,  Shrubs, 
and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds. 

Established  a  third  of  a  century.  Catalog  upon  application. 

T.  B.  WEST  S  SONS,  Magle  Bend  Nursery,  Lock  Box  HO,  Perry.  Ohio 


Apple  Trees,  28c-Peach  Trees,  16c 

Get  our  special  bargain  catalog.  ROSES,  EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS.  Price  lowest  ever.  Quality  un¬ 
surpassed.  Order  early  and  get  extra  premium. 

THE  KRI0ER  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Middlebury,  Ind.  Dept.  F 


Root  Oralts 

McIntosh,  Delicious,  and  other  apples.  Should 
make  nice  trees  by  Fall.  Ours  noted  for  careful 
make-up  and  do-well  features,  100  — So. 50.  1,000  up. 
lower  prices.  HUNTER  E.  MARKLE,  Martinsburg,  W  Va. 


For  Sale-Early  F ordhook  Sweet  Corn 

The  best  in  12  years  experience.  1  lb..  35c:  85  lbs.  or  more, 
20c. postpaid.  J.  R..  Humphreys,  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.75 

Well  made  with  cross-bar. ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

CLASS  -  •  $2. SO  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St-  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


t 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


EVERY  BAG, 
has  at  Mi 
showing 
PURITY, 
and 

germination 
I  TEST  I 


DIBBLE’S 

D.B.Brand 

Alfalfa, Clover 

anq 

Timothv  Seed 


r  99.50  Pure  or  Better 


The  Cream  of  the  Crop ” 


D.  B.  Northwestern  dry  land  grown  Alfalfa, 
from  a  section  where  tiie  mercury  drops  to 
40  degrees  below’  zero,  absolutely  hardy. 
Also  D.  B.  Grimm  or  Ever-lasting  and  D.  B. 
Ontario  Variegated. 

D.  B.  Red  Clover  and  genuine  Mammoth 
Red.  American  grown,  “the  best  in  the 
world.” 

Fancy  Alsike,  the  highest  grade  obtainable. 
Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  Nat¬ 
ural  Mixture,  average  20%  klsike,  less  than 
‘l%  weed  seed. 

The  Seeding  Bargain  of  the  year 

D.  B,  Timothy,  average  purity  for  a  score  of  years, 
99.70, -and  a  full  line  of  grass  seeds.  Millets,  Vetch, 
Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans.  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat, 
Barley  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

Dibble  s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  —  The  — x  ■  a 

leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year.  H  rv  H  H 

Samples  A 


1  reiglit 


prepaid 


list. 


price 


Box  B 


Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 


Address,  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Maloney's  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines. Roses,  Berries 
^  Certified  Fruit  Trees  — 


And  the  New  Cortland  Apple 


WE  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  who 
fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing;  the  name  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal 
will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it  comes  into 
fruiting. 

MALONEY’S  NURSERY  STOCK  is  sold 
direct  to  the  planter  at  grower’s  prices. 
Over  40  years’  experience  is  back  of  every 
tree  and  plant  we  sell. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock  true  to  name, 
free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first  class 
condition. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free 
Descript 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and 
planter  should  know  about  our  nursery  stock, 
and  much  valuable  information  on  planting  and 
the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business-like 
way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over  our  400 
acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and  plants  you 
want.  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you  only 
an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  early. 


WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.  |J34ALONEY<S7trw&y 

37  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK  ^\8eauMyav- Grands 

Our  Landscape  Service  will  help  you  select  and  plant  your  shrubs 


Double  Protection  for  Buyers 


IMPROVED 

THROUGH 

69YEARS 


Every  bag  of  genuine  Blackfoot  Brand  Idaho  Grimm  is  sealed  and 
tagged— by  the  Idaho  State  Seed  Commission  and  by  the  Idaho 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers’  Assn.  Both  stand  squarely  behind 
these  seeds  which  have  proved  their  dependability  through  69  years. 
Don’t  be  misled  on  alfalfa  seed.  Demand  genuine  Blackfoot  Brand 
Grimm.  Produced  in  certified  fields.  Rigidly  inspected  twice  during 
the  growing  season.  Carefully  checked  from  field  to  our  warehouse 
where  it  is  rechecked  by  a  deputy  of  the  state  seed  commission, 
graded  and  sealed. 

You  can  get  confirmation  of  these  facts  about  dependable  State 
Certified  Grimm  from  the  Idaho  Seed  Commission,  Boise.  The 
commissioner  will  caution  you  not  to  confuse  state  certified  seed 
with  the  so-called  Grimm  or  grower  affidavit  seed. 


Blackfoot  Brand  Qrimm  Alfalfa  Seed  is  sold  by  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 


IDAHO  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWERS’  ASS’N. 

BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO 


GRIMM 


AL.FAL.FA 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Corn  -  Beans  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Boosting  Michigan  Apples 

Being  a  reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  for 
some  time,  I  read,  many  times,  how  you 
boost  the  apple,  and  suggested  many 
novel  ideas  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  apples.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might 
be  interested  to  know  what  the  Cable- 
Wilson  Piano  Co.  did  to  help  boost 
Michigan  apples.  A  few  weeks  prior  to 
Thanksgiving  Day  they  had  the  local 
fruit  exchange  send  one  bushel  each  to 
their  dealers,  of  choice  fruit.  These  ap¬ 
ples  went  all  over  the  country,  Califor¬ 
nia  to  Maine,  and  from  the  Dakotas  to 
Texas,  in  fact  every  State  was  on  the 
list.  The  replies  made  very  interesting 
reading,  were  appreciative,’  and  all 
agreed  that  Michigan  can  grow  good  ap¬ 
ples.  In  a  letter  to  the  dealers  the  com¬ 
pany  said  they  wanted  the  dealers  to 
know  that  besides  making  fine  pianos, 
South  Haven  also  raised  some  very  fine 
apples.  Some  225  bushels  were  sent  out. 
Being  an  apple  booster  in  that  I  eat  two 
to  four  every  day  myself,  I  thought  I 
would  pass  the  above  on  to  you. 

JOHN  A.  HERMS. 

We  are  always  glad  to  «na ke  record 
of  anything  of  this  sort.  We  shall 
all  unite  in  boosting  apples.  Business 
men  and  manufacturers  may  all  help  if 
they  will.  Why  not  start  a  campaign  to 
substitute  apples  for  Christmas  cards 
and  make  Christmas  every  day  in  the 
year? 


Turnips  After  Potatoes; 
Cinnamon  Vine 

•1.  Would  you  tell  me  how  fo  sow  ru¬ 
tabaga  turnips  on  ground  where  potatoes 
have  been  dug?"  I  would  like  to  sow 
them  broadcast  with  a  drill  with  some 
other  cover  orop  such  as  Crimson  clover, 
etc.  Would  this  be  profitable  or  would 
it  be  best  to  sow  them  in  rows  with  a 
hand  seeder?  2.  How  would  cinnamon 
vine  he  for  shade  around  a  roadside 
stand?  Would  it  grow  enough  in  a  few 
months  for  a  shade  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer?  J.  p.  it. 

New  Jersey. 

1.  We  have  raised  good  crops  of  white 
turnips  when  seeded  after  potatoes  with 
rye  or  clover,  but  yellow  turnips  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  They  are  better  drilled  and  culti¬ 
vated.  Some  varieties  may  give  a  fair 
crop  when  broadcast  but  drilling  will  pay. 

2.  The  cinnamon  vine  is  a  rampant 
grower,  10  to  30  ft.  in  -the  season,  and 
should  give  good  shade  if  strong  roots 
are  used.  It  is  hardy  and  will  grow 
stronger  from  year  to  year. 


Winter  Bouquets 

Speaking  of  fads,  I  wonder  if  any  of 
the  other  readers  of  The  N.-Y.  have  the 
same  one  that  I  have.  It  is  Winter  bou¬ 
quets.  Most  of  us  have  flowers  for  the 
house  'all  through  the  Summer,  but  when 
Jack  Frost  has  picked  the  last  of  the 
garden  blossoms  for  us,  what  else  can 
we  find  to  brighten  up  the  house  during 
the  gloomy  days  of  Winter?  House  plants 
do  not  enter  into  this  fad  of  mine  for 
house  decoration.  I  am  interested  in  the 
unusual  out-of-door  things  that  bring  a 
breath  of  woods  and  fields  into  our 
rooms. 

Choice  along  this  line  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  locality  in  which  one  lives, 
and  I  should  like  so  much  to  know  what 
women  in  other  places  have  found  for 
artistic  -Winter  bouquets.  Here  in  North¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  late  Fall,  we 
have  the  gorgeous  reds,  russets  and  yel¬ 
lows  of  the  barberries.  This  is  not  the 
dwarf  Berberis  Thunbergii  or  Wilsonae 
of  the  catalogues,  but  is  a  tall  wild-grow¬ 
ing  shrub  that  has  been  in  our  pastures 
always.  In  the  Summer  the  bushes  are 
covered  with  small  yellow  blossoms,  not 
particularly  attractive,  but  in  the  Pall 
the  flowers  give  place  to  the  loveliest 
blazing  red  berries,  while  the  foliage  is 
brilliant  with  all  the  Fall  colors.  Bou¬ 
quets  of  these  berries  will  last  for  weeks, 
either  in  water  or  out  and  long  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  the  berries  will 
still  be  beautiful  if  the  weather  is  not 
too  severe.  I  had  some  fine  sprays  for 
Christmas  this  season.  I  have  never  pick¬ 
ed  them  so  late  before.  We  also  have 
bittersweet  growing  wild  here.  Its  ber¬ 
ries  are  a  bright  orange  at  first,  but  as 
they  ripen,  the  orange  part  opens  out 
into  a  fril'l  which  encircles  a  dark  red 
berry.  These  are  always  gay  and  pretty. 

Of  course,  everyone  raises  strawflow- 
ers  nowadays,  that  is,  everyone  but  me. 
Ii>  fact,  they  are  getting  so  common  as  to 
be  almost  monotonous,  but  they  are  love¬ 
ly.  They  seem  to  bring  the  garden  into 


the  house,  and  to  carry  its  beauty  right 
along  through  the  Winter.  My  inexper¬ 
ienced  garden  helper  lost  50  cents  worth 
of  precious  straw-flower  seed  last  Sum¬ 
mer  and  nearly  broke  my  heart  in  con¬ 
sequence.  I  had  so  hoped  for  a  fine  lot 
of  flowers  from  those  seeds,  but  he  must 
have  planted  them  too  deep,  for  not  one 
came  u-p.  The  most  common  colors  seen 
in  the  straw-flowers  are  dull  reds,  yellows 
and  browns,  and  I  do  get  tired  of  these, 
but  I  have  seen  some  lovely  pure  white 
and  pale  pink  ones  that  I  did  hope  to 
find  among  those  I  planned  for  my  gar¬ 
den  last  Summer.  Well,  well,  “never  say 
die,”  perhaps  better  luck  will  be  mine 
another  Summer. 

There  is  one  thing  I  do  l-aise  in  the 
way  of  Summer  flowers  for  Winter  bou¬ 
quets  if  .1  have  missed  out  on  the  straw- 
flowers  :  that  is  the  old-fashioned  hon¬ 
esty  or  .satin-flower,  also  called  -moon- 
wort.  This  makes  a  beautiful  Winter 
bouquet.  The  growing  plant  is  the  most 
uninteresting-looking  thing  imaginable. 
It  looks  about  like  a  radish,  and  the  blos¬ 
soms  very  closely  resemble  a  radish  blos¬ 
som.  The  plant  is  a  .biennial,  and  one  . 
must  not  be  discouraged  when,  after  wait¬ 
ing  a  whole  year,  nothing  more  promis¬ 
ing  than  these  absurd  magenta  blossoms 
appears.  Patience  must  •hold  out  a  little 
longer  until  the  blossoms  go  to  seed. 
Then,  when  the  seed-pod  is  dry  and 
brown,  if  it  is  pinched  between  the  fin¬ 
gers,  behold !  out  of  the  dull  dried-up 
covering  there  comes  forth  a  silvery,  sat¬ 
iny  leaf  that  might  well  serve  for  a  fan 
for  the  fairy  queen.  A  cluster  of  these  is 
exquisite.  One  of  .the  most  beautiful  Win¬ 
ter  decorations  I  have  ever  seen  was  a 
large  bunch  of  these  glistening,  silvery 
leaves  mingled  with  a.  number  of  sprays 
of  -the  blue-gray  bay  berries.  The  .whole 
bouquet  was  in  rhe  center  of  a  large 
pair  of  antlers  which  hung  over  a  big 
open  fireplace.  Everyone  who  came  into 
the  room  immediately  exclaimed  “Oh, 
how  lovely  !” 

But  to  go  back  to  decorations  one  can 
pick  in  Nature’s  wild  garden,  one  of  my 
prettiest  bouquets  this  Winter  I  picked 
in  the  pasture  weeks  after  Thanksgiving. 
‘While  -walking  through,  seeking  what  I 
might  pounce  upon  to  bring  home,  I 
found  a  iarge  bed  of  everlastings.  Al¬ 
though  everything  else  in  the  pasture 
was  dry  and  brown,  these  perky  little 
white  blossoms  were  as  erect  and  sturdy 
as  ever.  I  put  a  few  sprays  of  the  gay 
red  barberries  with  them  and  then  for 
a  background  added  a  cluster  or  two 
of  leaves  cut  from  a  Rhododendron 
where  no  blossoms  bad  set  for  next  sea¬ 
son.  The  Rhododendron  green  is  fine  for 
the  Winter  bouquet  as  it  will  keep  fresh 
indefinitely  if  put  in  water.  One  must 
be  very  judicious  in  cutting  it,  however, 
or  the  new  blossom  buds  may  be  snipped. 
And  then,  just  while  we  are  speaking  of 
green,  everyone  ought  to  have  a  vine 
of  the  good  old  English  ivy  growing  over 
some  wall  or  rock.  It  is  such  a  bright 
fresh  green  the  whole  year  through,  and 
if  branches  of  it  are  put  in  water  they 
will  grow  along  most  obligingly  ju-st  as 
well  indoors  as  out. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  I  found  my 
everlastings,  I  brought  in  another  quite 
pretty  bouquet.  It  was  of  hemlock 
branches,  covered  with  their  little  cones, 
and  teasel  stalks.  These  two  make  a 
pleasing  combination.  If  one  wishes  to 
add  a  gayer  color  to  the  dark  green  of 
the  hemlock  and  the  warm  brown  of  the 
teasels,  one  may  put  in  ia  few  sumach 
bobs.  The  last  season’s  bobs  are  lovely 
deep  red,  and  add  a  rich  tone  to  the 
other  two.  At  ‘holiday  time  the  bire  of 
the  velvet  Poinsettias  is  irresistable  and 
we  may  use  the  artificial  for  a  gay  color. 
Some  dye  or  paint  the  teasel  heads  for 
color  effects,  but  to  me  that  is  too  much 
like  putting  rouge  on  the  cheeks  of  a 
pretty  young  girl.  It  isn’t  natural,  and 
no  real  beauty  has  been  added.  Nature 
has  given  the  teasel  a  beautiful  color  of 
its  own,  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  change  it. 

Now  that  Christmas  is  past  our  in¬ 
terest  in  the  evergreens  is  waning,  so  we 
must  look  about  for  something  else.  There 
happens  to  be  a  button-bail  tree  near 
here, — this  is,  in  other  words,  a  syca¬ 
more  or  plane  tree-— now  if  we  can  find  a 
small  hoy  who  will  climb  said  tree  and 
bring  down  some  branches  with  the  pen¬ 
dent  balls  on  them  we  shall  have  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bouquet.  There  is  also  a  filbert  in 
the  garden  which  has  pi’etty  clusters  of 
tassels.  Branches  of  this  -make  an  artis¬ 
tic  bouquet,  especially  when  combined 
with  pussy-willows  and  sprays  of  Fersy- 
tliia.  It  may  -seem  early  to  talk  of  pus¬ 
sies  and  Forsythia,  but  with  the  first  of 
January  one  just  naturally  begins  to 
think  of  Spring.  And  why  not?  The  seed 
catalogues  have  begun  to  arrive.  I 
brought  in  branches  of  my  Forsythia 
nearly  a  week  ago  and  it  will-  not  be  so 
very  long  ‘before  they  are  covered  with 
yellow  blossoms.  I  shall  bring  in  some 
pussy-willows,  too,  -before  long.  They,  too, 
will  come  out  In  water,  but  after  they 
are  once  out,  I  shall  take  them  out  of 
the  water  for  they  will  keep  all  Summer 
if  they  are  dry.  We  don’t  care  for  them 
all  Summer  but  we  want  them  to  stay 
nice  and  furry  instead  of  opening  out, 
while  we  do  keep  them. 

ELIZABETH  BALDWIN. 
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Ward’s  New  Spring  Catalogue 

Is  Now  Ready  for \ou 


your  confidence  and  your  patronage  are  always 
appreciated  at  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Reason  No.  5  * 

The  Proof  of  the  Saving 
and.  Service  We  Offer  You 

In  the  last  four  years  twice  as  many  families 
have  commenced  sending  their  orders  to 
Ward’s.  The  growth  of  Ward’s,  our  success 
in  pleasing  our  customers,  in  giving  them  ster¬ 
ling  values,  has  made  us  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  new  friends. 

The  same  opportunity  for  saving  and  satis¬ 
faction  is  now  yours.  We  say  to  you— this  new 
Spring  Catalogue  is  yours  free.  But  the  next 
step  must  be  yours.  Send  us  your  name  on 
the  coupon  below  and  our  complete  Spring 
Catalogue  will  be  sent  you  free. 

Reason  No.  4  Your  orders  are  shipped 

within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours. 
That  saves  time.  But  besides,  one  of  our  seven 
big  houses  is  near  to  you.  Your  letter  reaches  us 
quicker.  Your  goods  go  to  you  quicker.  It  is 
quicker  and  cheaper,  and  more  satisfactory  to 
send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


We  say  your  Catalogue  is  now  ready  for 
YOU.  And  we  mean  exactly  that. 

Because  this  page  is  printed  to  offer  you 
this  book — and  to  give  you  Five  Good 
Reasons  why  Ward’s  new  Catalogue  with 
its  wonderful  money-saving  opportuni¬ 
ties  should  be  in  your  home  this  Spring. 

Reason  No.  1 

A  $50  Saving  in  Cash 
May  Just  as  Well  be  Yours 

This  year,  yes,  even  in  the  first  six  months, 
there  can  be  a  cash  saving  of  $50.00  for  you — 
if  you  v/rite  for  this  book— if  you  use  this  book 
— if  you  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 
Because— Every  Ward  price  is  a  Money-Saving 
Price. 

We  used  oyer  $60,000,000  in  cash  to  secure 
these  low  prices  for  you.  Cash  always  gets 
the  lowest  price.  And  buying  in  the  largest 
quantities,  by  the  car  load,  by  the  train  load, 
yes,  even  contracting  for  the  entire  output  of  a 
factory,  we  are  always  able  to  secure  a  price 
that  means  a  saving  for  you. 

Reason  No.  2 

We  Search  the  Markets 
of  the  Whole  World 

Our  complete  organization  of  buyers,  our  ex¬ 
perts  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  go  to  every 
market  in  their  search  for  the  new  thing,  the 


new  pattern  or  design,  for  bigger  bargains,  or 
for  better  quality  at  the  price. 

All  the  year  round  we  have  buyers  in  Europe 
— the  rubber  for  our  tires  comes  direct  from 
the  Orient,  we  buy  silk  in  Japan— we  buy  wher¬ 
ever  and  whenever  we  can  secure  the  best  bar¬ 
gains  for  you. 

Reason  No.  3 

We  Never  Sacrifice  Quality 
to  Make  a  Low  Price 

At  Ward’s  your  satisfaction  is  our  first  thought 
always.  Will  this  shoe,  or  this  chair,  or  this 
stove  give  our  customers  complete  satisfaction? 
That  is  the  first  thing.  We  never  “cheapen” 
an  article  to  make  the  price  seem  lower. 

A  low  price  at  Ward’s  always  is  a  genuine 
low  price  because  it  is  never  a  low  price  made 
at  the  sacrifice  of  quality. 


You  Always  Buy  On 
Approval— at  Ward’s 

Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co.  published  the  first 
mail  order  guarantee:  “Your  money  back  if 
you  ask  for  it.”  That  was  the  Golden  Rule 
policy  upon  which  this  business  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  which  we  have  lived  up  to  for  fifty- 
four  years. 

This  “deal  as  you  would  be  dealt  by”  policy 
will  govern  every  transaction  with  you.  And 
furthermore,  when  you  write  to  us  or  order  from 
us,  you  can  be  sure  that  your  orders  and  letters, 


:  To  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Dept.  64-H 

•  Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
.  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 
j  Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 

•  complete  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 


The,  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive  i 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth  j 


Name . 

Local  Address 


Post  Office 


State. . 


A  copy  of  our  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book 
will  be  sent  you  free  if  you  are  interested. 
Shall  w«  send  you  a  copy? 


} 
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Hoffman’s  Seeds  Bay- 

Sow  them  and  theyil  prove  it ' 


Alffl  Ifa  — Four  hardiest  strains 
z-lliaua  knowni  Clean,  Certified 
seed.  Adapted  to  your  section.  Tested 
and  sound. 

I  lnVPl*5 — All  of  them.  Red,  Alsike, 
S  Sweet  Mammoth,  etc.. 
Cleanest  seed  of  known  origin.  Hardy 
and  prolific. 

Ten  kinds.  Leaders  for  Crib 
or  Silo.  Tested— ^-Sound  germi¬ 
nation.  Healthy  vigorous  seed. 

Qafc — Extra  Heavy  yielders.  Six 
w  o  varieties.  Clean,  heavy  seed- 
no  weeds.  Kindsthathaveproven  reliable. 

PotatOeS  Sc,ccUd  seed-stock— 
grown  jn  Maine  and 
Michigan.  Leading  standard  varieties. 
Clean  and  sound. 

ccflio- Also  Barley, Rye,  Wheat. 
YJI  aOOCO  And  seeds  for  the  Forage 
and  Fodder  crops  —  a  complete  line  of 
them. 

Sov  Beans- Ne™  J?eed>  ?any 

J  varieties.  Lo  w 

prices.  Full  cultural  details.  Field  Peas, 
Cow  Peas,  etc.,  etc. 


THIS  FREE  BOOK 

Should  be  read  by  every  Eastern 
Farmer.  It  is  backed  by  a  record 
we’re  going  to  protect  —  Extra  Good 
Seeds,  plus  27  .years  of  Square 
Dealing. 

You  should  get  acquainted  with  the 
firm  that  stands  back  of  this  Catalog 
—  it  will  pay  you  !  Get  this  Book  and 
have  it  handy  throughout  the  season. 
It  gives  plain  facts  on  the  standard 
farm  crops  and  some  points  on  the 
newer  things  too. 

Every  Bag  of  Seed  sold  on  a  plain 
Money-Back  Guarantee.  Tagged  for 
Purity  and  Germination.  Freight  paid 
and  Bags  Free. 

You  owe  yourself  this  Free  Book. 
Costs  you  only  a  postage  stamp  to 
ask  for  it.  Mail  your  address  to 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  15,  Landis ville  (bounty")  Pa 

Pennsylvania’s  Leading  Farm  Seed  House 


The  Seed  Book  for  Business  Farmers 


HARRIS 


“From  Farm  to  You” 


For  a  Profitable  Roadside  Stand 


Many  farmers  who  have  never  raised 
vegetables  or  flowers  for  market  are  now 
making  a  good  income  from  sales  at  their 
own  doors.  They  find  that  if  varieties  of 
high  quality  are  used,  they  get- better  prices  and 
more  sales.  Our  catalog  tells  you  what  are  the 
best  varieties  and  if  you  use  Harris  seeds  every¬ 
thing  will  be  in  your  favor. 

Send  for  our  catalog  illustrated  in  color.  It  contains 
many  unusual  and  interesting  suggestions  and  describes 
Farm,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Gladiolus,  Dahlia  and 
other  bulbs  and  many  flowering  plants  grown  here  on 
Moreton  Farm  and  sold  direct  to  farmers  and  gardeners  at 
wholesale  prices.  If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  whole¬ 
sale  prree  list  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  R.F.D,  21,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 

Field,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds.  Write  ' 

Ghas.  B.  Winn  Seed  Co..  Dent.  123.  Mechantcsburo.  Ohio 


Dakota  and 
Grimm. 
Sweet  Clover, 


Atiock  Farm  Strain  Asparagus «®H^°®nrfrom 

selected  seed.  Atiock  Farms,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J 


Grow 

The  Flowers 
or  Vegetables  you 

would  like  to  see 
growing  in  your  gar¬ 
den-read  all  about 
them  in  Burpee’s 
Annual ;  the  World’s 
Greatest  Garden 
Book. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a 
copy  and  free  packet  of 
seeds— your  own  choice. 

-  TEAR  HERE - - - 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Send  me  Burpee’s  Annual  with  Order  Sheet, 
good  for  a  free  10c  packet  of  Burpee’s  Seeds. 

62-6 

Name . . . 


New  Fruit  Book. 
for  Tree  Buyers 

free 


Best  varieties  of  fruits 
— Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
all  budded  from  bearing  'orchard 
trees.  We  know  fruit  for  we  grow  fruit, 
nearly  S00  acres  in  nursery  and 
orchards.  Send  now  for  this  1926  price¬ 
list — note  the  service  we  give  and  the 
prices  we  quote. 

Wallinglord  Nurseries  ol 

Barnes  Nursery  & 
Orchard  Company 

Box  102,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


R.  D.  or  St. 
P.  O. . . 


State • 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

The  Sure  Profit  Crop 

A  Planting  of  these  Massive 
Roots  this  Spring,  can  be  Cut 
Next  Year,  and  every  year 
thereafter  for  15  to  20  years. 

Specially  selected  for  size 
and  vigor,  to  produce  a  pro¬ 
lific  supply  of  Giant  Stalks  1 
to  2  inches  in  diameter,  8  to 
12  stalks  to  the  bunch. 

Rust  Resistant— Easily  Grown— Sure  to  Live 
50  Giant  Roots,  #5.  25  Giant  Roots,  *3. 
By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid,  cultural  directions  included 
Prices  on  larger  quantities,  and  Attractive  Offer 
to  Commercial  Growers,  sent  upon  request 

Write  Today  for  Illustrated  Booklet— It  is  Free 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS  Box  262  F2  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  NEW  GLADIOLI 

Write  for  our  1926  catalog  describing  75  new  choice 
,*md  popular  varieties  such  as  Sidney  Plummer,  J  a* 
coba  V,  Beijeren.  Los  Angeles,  Joerg’s  White,  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Peters,  all  medal  winners  and  the .™2£**Pri  v 
standing  varieties  the  past  season— MODERATELY 
PRICED.  FIRTHCUFFE  GARDENS. Box  357  R,  Hackensack,  N  J. 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


tnn  dei*  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  tlieir  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  tlieir 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Non-resident  Pupils 

I  am  writing  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  paying  tuition  fee  for  a  little  girl 
living  with  her  great-grandmother,  grand¬ 
father  and  aunt,  who  have  had  her  con¬ 
tinually  and  have  been  her  sole  support 
for  six  years.  They  own  the  place  they 
are  all  living  on  and  pay  school  tax  and 
land  tax.  The  father  and  mother  are 
both  living  but  are  parted,  she  in  Albany 
and  he  in  Washington,  and  is  married 
again.  She  does  not  go  where  they  are 
and  neither  one  gives  one  cent  toward 
her  support.  The  school  board  claims 
her  a  non-resident  and  her  great-grand¬ 
parents  have  to  pay  her  tuition  fee.  Is 
that  right?  A.  n.  S. 

New  York. 

Judging  from  the  facts  stated  in  your 
letter,  it  appears  very  unreasonable  that 
tuition  should  be  charged  on  account  of 
the  instruction  provided  this  little  girl. 
Public  schools  are  free  to  all  residents  of 
the  district  who  are  of  school  age.  I  ques¬ 
tion  the  action  of  the  school  board  in  de¬ 
claring  her  a  non-resident.  The  fact  that 
her  only  home  for  six  years  has  been 
within  the  district  where  she  now  at¬ 
tends  school  and  that  this  home,  which  is 
taxed  for  school  purposes,  has  sheltered 
those  who  have  provided  her  entire  sup¬ 
port  during  that  period  should  serve  to 
establish  her  as  a  bona-fide  resident  of 
the  district.  These  people  may  clinch 
tlieir  contention  if  someone  of  the  house¬ 
hold  will  become  her  guardian.  These 
facts  should  be  placed  before  the  district 
superintendent  of  schools  and  may  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  tlie  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

In  this  connection  it  will  he  of  interest 
to  note  that  “providing  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  for  a  child  of  school  age”  fulfills  the 
additional  requirement  necessary  as  a 
qualification  to  vote  in  a  school  meeting 
in  place  of  being  a  property  owner,  a 
lessee,  or  the  parent  of  a  -child  of  school 
age.  d.  b.  d. 

Consolidation  of  Rural 
Schools 

Just  before  Christmas  our  district  su¬ 
perintendent  called  a  meeting  of  five  dif¬ 
ferent  trustees  with  a  plan  to  consolidate 
those  districts  into  one  He  did  not  show 
us  how  we  could  save  any  money  or  be 
better  off  than  we  are  now,  explaining 
he  did  not  have  all  the  figures,  so  we 
will  probably  hear  from  him  again.  What 
do  you  know  about  the  taxes  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  consolida¬ 
tion?  I  am  not  in  favor  of  it.  E.  K. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  established  policy  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  is  to  force  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  as  many  country  school  dis¬ 
tricts  as  possible.  Rural  school  legisla¬ 
tion  enacted  during  recent  years  lias  been 
indirectly  determined  by  the  department, 
or  tlie  department’s  compulsory  consoli¬ 
dation  policy  has  been  voluntarily  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  politicians, -or  both.  In  any 
event  the  underlying  plan  is  to  abolish, 
as  soon  as  possible,  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  country  school  districts  in  the 
State.  Within  recent  months  as  many  as 
ten  country  districts  have  been  compelled 
to  ,ioin  with  one  village. 

Under  consolidation  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  graded  school.  More  conveniences 
are  possible  for  the  teachers.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  advantages  for  tlie  pupils. 
The  cost  of  running  a  centralized  school 
is  considerably  more.  As  a  general  pro¬ 
position  the  country  stands  to  lose  heavi¬ 
ly  because  of  inconveniences  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  pupils,  decreased  property 
valuation  where  the  convenient  school 
near  the  farm  home  is  closed  and  in¬ 
creased  taxation. 

Consolidation  is  desirable  in  some  com¬ 
munities,  but  the  question  of  consolida¬ 
tion,  itself,  should  be  decided  by  tlie  qual¬ 
ified  voters  in  the  district  directly  af¬ 
fected,  instead  of  being  forced  upon  the 
district  by  order  of  the  Department  of 
Education  or  by  vote  of  the  near-by  vil¬ 
lage.  See  to  it  that  your  district  super¬ 
intendent  produces  all  the  figures.  But 
you  cannot  stop  him  if  he  decides  to  or¬ 
der  your  consolidation.  Absolutely  the 
only  remedy  for  this  situation  is  for 
country  people,  everywhere,  to  come 
out  and  actively  support  a  hill  to  he  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  request  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  which  will 


provide  that  a  school  district  shall  not 
be  consol 'dated  except  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  qualified  voters  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  directly  affected.  D.  b.  D 


Cost  of  Transportation 

I  understand  that  a  school  district 
contracting  with  a  village  school  is  en¬ 
titled  to  one-half  of  its  transportation, 
provided  that  it  is  legally  contracted.  We 
have  been  contracting  with  the  village 
schools  for  the  past  six  years,  contracts 
made  with  the  school  and  also  for  trans¬ 
portation.  Our  district’s  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  is_  $70,225.  We  are  receiving  $415 
to  $425  a  year.  Are  we  entitled  to  one- 
half  of  our  transportation?  Our  con¬ 
tracts  are  made  and  accepted  by  the 
county  superintendent  and  State  author¬ 
ities.  j.  w. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Districts  operating  under  the  contract 
system  are  not  benefited  by  the  new  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  which  govern  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  one-half  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  consolidated  and  central 
rural  school  districts.  A  consolidated  dis¬ 
trict  is  entitled  to  this  aid  provided  the 
local  tax  rate  for  school  purposes  ex¬ 
ceeds  Jive  mills  on  each  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation  and  when  the  transportation 
facilities  are  approved  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education. 


School  Officials  Take  School 
Contracts 

.  Mas  the  school  superintendent  the 
right  to  let  trustee,  and  collector  -hire 
themselves  to  .do  work  on  schoolhouse? 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  a.  p. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  trustee  to  he  in¬ 
terested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  con¬ 
tract  he  may  make  in  behalf  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Your  trustee  may  serve  without  pay 
and  he  may  contract  with  the  collector 
or  any  other  person  to  perform  service 
to  the  district.  The  collector  has  no  au¬ 
thority  to  hire  himself  hut  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  trustee  if  the  latter  officer 
is  in  do  way  interested  m  the  contract. 

D.  B.  D. 

Paying  Tuition  for  Non¬ 
resident  Pupil 

One  of  our  neighbors  has  taken  a  child 
from  another  district  to  board.  Does  this 
district  have  to  pay  said  child’s  tuition 
in  the  neighboring  city  high  school  where 
our  district  high  school  children  go?  The 
city  school  board  has  sent  us  a  bill. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  •*  e.  m.  s. 

Your  district  cannot  be  required  to 
pay  the  excess  tuition  of  a  non-resident 
academic  pupil.  The  State  will  pay  $50 
toward  the  high  school  tuition  of  such 
pupil.  Tlie  district  from  which  the  aca¬ 
demic  pupil  came  must  pay  any  excess 
tuition  that  may  be  charged  provided 
such  district  shall  have  designated  the 
high  school  at  which  such  pupil  attends. 


Increasing  Expenses 

_  Our  school*  is  not  a  union  free  school 
district.  I  hear  the  high  school  teacher 
in  town  hall  is  getting  $45  a  week. 
Taxes  are  nearly  double  this  year;  it  is 
hard  for  poor  folks.  d.  d. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  trustee  of  a  common  school  dis- 
tric  t  is  authorized  to  prescribe  the 
course  of  studies  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
employ  as  many  legally  qualified  teach¬ 
ers  as  the  schools  of  the  district  require. 
The  trustee  may  employ  a  teacher  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  instruction  in 
high  school  subjects,  but  is  not  em¬ 
powered  to  establish  .an  accredited  aca¬ 
demic  department. 

Your  only  remedy,  where  taxes  are  too 
high,  is  through  action  of  your  district 
meeting  or  by  electing  a  trustee  who  will 
spend  less.  d.  b.  d. 


A  Sanitary  Toilet 

Referring  to  “Tlie  Sanitary  School  Toi¬ 
let  Once  More,”  on  page  1237,  will  say 
we  have  a  toilet  with  cement  vault  which 
has  the  bottom  on  top  of  the  ground  for 
convenience  of  cleaning.  One  side  of 
vault  is  covered  with  a  door  which  may 
be  lifted  to  one  side  when  cleaning  the 
vault.  Our  vault  is  6x6x3  ft.  high 
and  may  be  used  by  walking  up  a  few 
steps  from  outdoors  or  from  basement  of 
house.  We  find  dry  sawdust  the  best ; 
have  tried  dry  muck  which  gets  rather 
heavy.  With  dry  sawdust  there  is  no 
odor  when  loading  the  manure  spreader 
from  the  vault.  We  have  used  this  over 
25  years  and  would  not  want  even  to  have 
to  clean  out  a  septic  tank  which  it  seems 
is  sometimes  needed.  Our  manure  spread¬ 
er  does  not  have  the  wide  spread  attach¬ 
ment  and  is  clean  after  unloading. 

Michigan.  S.  E.  B. 


“A  scientist  can  take  one  bone  and 
reconstruct  a  dinosaur.”  “That’s  nothing. 
Our  landlady  can  take  one  bone  and  re¬ 
construct  a  dinner.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 
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Months  of  S  olid  Wfear 


“U.S.”Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

ere  made  u’ith  sturdy  gray  soles. 
The  uppers  are  either  red  or  black 
— kne.e  to  hip  lengths. 


THESE  new  kU.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and 
overshoes  are  built  to  give  the  longest  wear 
a  boot  or  overshoe  can  give. 

They’re  made  with  a  thick,  oversize  sole— tough 
as  an  automobile  tire.  In  the  uppers  is  put  rub¬ 
ber  live  as  an  elastic  band— so  that  constant 
bending  and  wrinkling  won’t  crack  or  break  it. 
The  reinforcements  are  the  strongest  ever  used 
in  boot  construction.  They  give  you  all  the  rug¬ 
ged  strength  you  need. 

‘  ‘  U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbons  will  give  you  a  new  idea  of 
how  much  wear  can  be  built  into  a  boot  or  over¬ 
shoe.  They’ll  stand  the  wear  and  tear.  You  can 
depend  on  them  every  time.  And  they’ve  got  all 
the  flexibility  and  comfort  you  could  ask  for. 
Try  a  pair  and  prove  it! 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


FIVE  TIMES  ITS  LENGTH! 

That 


’s  how  much  you  can 
stretch  a  strip  of  rubber  cut 
from  any  “US.”  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  boot  or  overshoe.lt  resists 
cracking  or  breaking  —  stays 
flexible  and  waterproof. 


The  “U.S.”Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  right  on  over  your  shoes.  Its 
smooth  rubber  surface  washes 
clean  like  a  boot.  Made  in  red 
or  black — 4  or  5  buckles. 


Trade  Mark 


©  BOOTS  •  WALRUS  •  ARCTICS  •  RUBBERS 
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Don* t  Forget  Better  Farm  Equipment  Week, 
March  15  to  20.  See  the  John  Deere  Quality 
Line  on  Display  at  Your  Dealers. 

. .  m 


You  Control 
It  with 
Your  Feet 


C 


S $5en 
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It’s  a  Remarkable 
Two-Way  Plow 


^  |  VHINK  of  a  plow  that,  by  applying  slight  pres¬ 
sure  on  a  foot  lever,  moves  the  exact  degree 
desired,  so  that  it  makes  a  full-width  furrow  around 
curves  and  on  slopes,  with  no  side  draft  on  the 
team.  A  plow  so  simple  in  operation  that  a  boy 
can  use  it. 

Think  of  a  riding  plow  that  maintains  straight  furrows  and 
makes  uniform  seed  beds  on  side-hill  land  and  in  irregular 
fields;  that  leaves  no  dead  furrows  or  back  furrow  ridges. 

The  John  Deere-Syracuse  with  the  following  features 
is  the  most  remarkable  Two-Way  Plow  ever  designed; 

Patent  Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift,  All-Steel  and  Malleable 
Frame  and  Steel  Arch;  Long,  Malleable  Beam  Clamps 
Automatic  Shifting  Hitch  and  Horse  Lift,  Unusually  Wide 
Bearing  Base,  Adjustable  Jointers,  Quick  -  Detachable 
Shares,  Renewable  Shin  Piece  on  Moldboard. 


Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  tell  us  what 
implements  you  plan  to  buy  and  well  send  you 
“Bookkeeping  on  the  Farm”,  also  folder  describing 
the  Two-Way  Plow.  Ask  for  folder  £0-637. 


JOHN'A  DEERE 


[THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS] 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Hotbed  Questions 

I  have  two  of  the  ordinary  sash  for 
hotbed  with  four  sash  on  frame  for 
transplanting  the  young  plants  to  out  of 
hotbed.  I  wish  to  raise  tomatoes,  pep¬ 
pers,  eggplant,  lettuce,  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  kohl  rabi  and  celery.  Do  you 
have  to  start  kohl  rabi  in  hotbed,  or  out¬ 
side  in  garden.  How  much  horse  manure 
would  I  need  for  the  two  lights  of  hot¬ 
bed?  I  would  not  start  it  before  March 
1.  I  have  to  get  the  horse  manure  from 
a  neighboring  farm  here.  Does  it  have 
to  be  on  the  ground  and  be  turned  over 
in  the  pile  a  few  times  to  get  it  n, eating 
evenly  throughout  the  pile?  How  long 
would  it  take  to  be  in  good  condition 
from  the  time  I  get  it  fresh  from  the 
horses?  Is  it  be«t  fresh  from  the  horses 
every  morning  with  a  medium  amount  of 
straw  in  with  it,  the  straw  of  course 
thrown  under  horse?  How  much  space 
should  I  leave  from  manure  to  sash 
and  what  depth  manure?  My  pit  is  about 
H/a  ft.  deep  with  a  Dent  1  ft.  of  stones 
with  6  in.  of  soil  on  top.  For  drainage 
in  bottom  of  the  cold  frame  I  filled  up 
with  stone  to  within  about  3  ft.  of  glass, 
then  I  put  the  soil  in  cold  frame  and 
put  sash  on  to  keep  from  freezing  too 
hard.  Some  of  this  soil  I  intend  to  use 
on  top  of  manure.  I  have  no  shed  or 
house  to  store  soil.  Which  is  better 
after  seed  is  sown,  to  keep  sash  closed 
tight  until  the  seed  has  germinated  or 


bed  should  be  about  4  in.  from  sasb  on 
lower  end  and  8  in.  on  upper. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  plant  kohl  rabi 
or  celery  seed  in  hotbeds.  Do  not  dig 
pit  and  put  in  stone  for  cold  frame,  just 
make  a  frame  any  size  desired  and  set. 
it  on  level  ground.  If  lettuce  plants  are 
set  in  cold  frame  September  1  to  15  by 
covering  with  sash  when  the  nights  are 
frosty,  and  putting  mats  on  sash  when  it 
is  freezing  good  head  lettuce  can  be  cut 
in  November.  If  lettuce  was  grown  in 
Winter,  artificial  heat  would  he  required, 
as  the  sun  is  not  sufficient.  Good  head 
lettuce  can,  however,  be  grown  as  late 
as  December  15  by  putting  hot  manure 
in  hotbed  October  15,  so  most  of  the 
beat  will  escape  before  the  plants  are 
set  on  November  1.  May  King  is  the 
best  for  late  planting,  wm.  pekkins. 


Edging  Plant  for  Sunflower 
Border 

I  would  like  to  make  a  long  border  to 
hide  a  stone  wall  in  a  sunny  location, 
and  thought  of  using  some  of  the  sun¬ 
flowers  illustrated  on  page  1315,  last 
year,  and  described  on  page  1318,  but  I 


A  Well-cared-for  Vineyard. 


See  Article  on  rage  269 


COTTl 

i  Sweet  Clover. 


T5UILDS  up  worn-out  pastures  and  mead- 
L)  ows.  Adapted  to  any  climate,  resistant 
to  weeds,  will  furnish  pasture  for  five  or  six 
times  as  many  animals  as  will  the  ordinary 
mixed  grasses.  Besides  furnishing  the  earl¬ 
iest  pasture,  it  thrives  during  the  hot,  dry 
Bummer  months.  It  grows  almost  anywhere. 


Sow  Sweet  Clover  This  Year! 


Yon  can  rely  on  Scott’s  Sweet  Clover  being  the 
very  highest  quality.  Costs  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind;  and  besides,  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write 
today  for  free  copy  of  our  new  Seed  Guide.  Con¬ 
tains  valuable  information  for  every  farmer. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  SONS  CO. 

312  Fifth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock — None 


Better — 56  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  tree  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


Grow  1,000  Bu.  per  Acre 

Our  Hutchinson  Carrot  is  the  most  popular 
variety  with  market  gardeners.  In  every  way 
superior  to  the  Danvers.  Darker  in  color,  grows 
one  to  two  inches  longer  and  holds  its  uniform 
fullness  to  the  butt  end,  yielding  20%  more 
crop  per  acre.  Pkg.  10c.;  'A  oz.  25c.;  oz.  40c.; 

M  lb.  $1.25;  lb.  $4.10,  postpaid. 

Our  1926  Catalog  mailed  free — • write  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

15  Elm  St.  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 
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Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Garden  Seeds 

Especially  grown, 
carefully  selected  and 
packed  by  a  house  in 
business  80  odd  years. 
Select  now. 

Write  for  128-page 
Free  Catalog  (42g) 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Ross’  Eureka  Ensilage 
Corn  is  the  world’s 
wonder  Corn.  Use  it! 

H'fl  II-  ill  1  ■  ‘  113  tl  L'l  Tl  U'.r 


'Everybody  Knows, 
Ross' Seed  Grows' 
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Gurney’scertlfied  Dakota  grown  Grimm  Alfalfa 
yields  lor  years  and  years  without  reseeding. 
Practically  frost  and  drought-proof.  So  rich  in 
protein,  it  cuts  feeding  costs  in  two.  No  better 
soil  builder  on  earth. 

3  TO  A  CROPS  YEARLY! 
Gurney’s  hardy  Grimm  yields  from  early  spring 
to  late  fall.producing  3  to  4  good  crops. 
Price  per  100  lbs. ,  only  $39.00.  Order  early 
while  this  low  price  lasts!  -Handsome 
free  Catalog  upon  request. 

Gurney  Seed  &  Nursery  Co. 
195  Gurney  Square 
~REE  Yankton, 

CATALOG" 


W  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  I  SALISBURY.  MD.  Catalog  FREE 


Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


would  you  give  a  little  air  on  bright 
days?  I  want  to  grow  lettuce  next  Fall. 
Can  I  grow  more  than  one  crop  or  will 
I  have  to  let  it  go  idle  in  Winter?  I 
suppose  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  grow  lettuce  in  Winter.  What 
variety  of  lettuce  ds  best  and  heads 
quickest?  D.  c. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

I  would  not  advise  D.  C.  to  make  a 
hotbed  in  the  pit  he  lias  with  stone  in 
the  bottom  for  drainage,  as  the  water 
necessary  to  wet  the  bed  would  evaporate 
too  quickly.  Just  dig  a  pit  2  ft.  deep, 
make  a  frame  to  fit  it,  with  the  top’ side 
projecting  8  in.  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  and  the  lower  side  or  end  4  in. 
It  would  take  about  one  ton  of  fresh 
■stable  manure  to  fill  a  pit  6  x  6  ft.  Have 
the  manure  put  in  a  pile  alongside  of  pit 
three  or  four  days  before  the  bed  is 
made;  by  that  time  it  should  be  steam¬ 
ing  freely.  If  not  throw  eight  or  ten 
pails  of  hot  water  on  it,  this  should  beat 
it  up  quickly.  Put  it  in  pit  about  one 
week  before  the  seed  is  sown,  tramp  it 
down  firm  and  smooth,  then  throw  six 
or  eight  pails  of  water  on  it;  if  it  is 
heating  freely  cold  water  will  do,  if  not 
use  hot  water.  Put  6  in.  of  good  rich 
loam  on  the  manure,  rake  and  smooth 
until  perfectly  level,  then  put  sash  on 
and  lei:  them  remain  on  for  a  week,  cov¬ 
ering  sash  at  night  with  matting.  At  the 
end  of  a  w.eek  the  soil  should  be  good 
and  warm.  Rake  thoroughly  so  as  to 
kill  the  weed  seed  that  has  germinated, 
level  off  with  straight  edge,  and  press 
straight  edge  in  ground  4  in.  apart,  to 
the  depth  of  */>  in.  In  this  manner  the 
seed  will  be  sown  to  a  uniform  depth. 

If  the  temperature  rises  over  70  push 
sash  down  from  top  to  admit  air  ;  do  not 
allow  bed  to  become  too  hot,  or  the  young 
plants  will  grow  'too  spindling.  When 
the  young  plants  are  an  inch  high  stir 
the  soil  between  the  rows  with  a  sharp 
pointed  stick.  Do  not  water  plants  un¬ 
til  the  soil  gets  dry,  and  then  use  about 
four  or  five  gallons  of  lukewarm  water 
to  each  3x6  sash.  The  soil  in  the  liot- 


am  undecided  what  to  plant  in  the  front 
of  them.  Would  Gypsophila,  variety 
Paris  Market,  or  one  of  the  annual  or¬ 
namental  grasses  do?  Can  you  suggest 
something?  MRS.  J.  D.  H. 

Franklin,  (N.  II. 

W/liat  is  known  as  purple  fountain 
grass  (Pennisetum  Rueppelianum)  is 
very  desirable  for  edging  a  border  of  tall 
plants ;  it  has  graceful  foliage  and  beau¬ 
tiful  purple  plumes.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  about  3  ft.  Dwarf  double 
French  marigolds  would  be  especially 
good  along  such  a  border ;  they  are  neat 
and  compact  in  habit,  bloom  freely  and 
are  exceedingly  pretty.  They  like  a 
sunny  place,  and  would  harmonize  with 
the  sunflowers.  We  should  prefer  them 
to  the  Gypsophila.  Another  plant  well- 
suited  to  such  a  place  is  the  annual 
Chrysanthemum  or  paiuted  daisy,  which 
gives  opportunity  for  great  variety  in 
daisy-like  flowers  barred  with  a  contrast¬ 
ing  color. 


Water  System  for  Irrigation 

I  wish  to  install  a  small  water  system 
to  irrigate  my  land,  four  acres.  Main 
line  will  be  300  ft.  long.  I  intend  to 
have  offshoots  from  main  line.  What 
kind  of  nozzle  should  I  use?  What  horse¬ 
power  would  be  suitable  for  a  small  sys¬ 
tem?  I  also  wish  to  use  engine  for 
spraying  and  other  jobs.  Could  I  use  a 
barrel  pump  to  pump  the  water  on  the 
land?  G.  M. 

Conimicut,  R.  I. 

I  would  not  advise  G.  M.  to  think  of 
using  the  engine  to  spray  or  do  other 
jobs,  that  is  used  for  pumping  water  to 
irrigate.  He  should  have  a  four-horse 
stationary  engine  to  pump  the  necessary 
water  to  irrigate  four  acres  of  ground. 
A  barrel  pump  would  not  answer  the 
purpose ;  he  must  have  a  'force  pump.  He 
should  use  the  regular  nozzles  that  are 
made  expressly  for  irrigating  pipe. 

WM.  PEKKINS. 
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17  Garden  Book 


‘TN  the  Garden  of  Your  Dreams" 
1  is  a  song  you  can  make  come 
true.  Dreer’s  1926  Garden  Book 
will  help  you,  with  its  wealth  of 
pictures  and  suggestions.  Every¬ 
thing  in  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Roses,  Dahlias, 
Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 

A  copy  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  Rural  New-  Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Take  Advantage 

OF  THIS 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Buy  $1  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular  price  and 
you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued  at  25  cents  with¬ 
out'  extra  charge.  With  a  $2  purchase  you  select 
extra  seeds  valued  at  50  cents.  In  packets  and 
ounces  (Not  in  Bulk). 

Wonderful  values.  68  years  in  business  assures  a 
square  deal. 

Write  for  illustrated  Free  Catalog  (No.  426)  today. 

KENDAll  6  WHITNEY  ISMS 


Make  More  Money  from  CABBAGE  and 
CAULIFLOWER 


CAREFUL  growers  increased  their  cabbage 
crop  3  to  6  tons  per  acre,  cauliflower  in 
proportion.  My  book  told  them  how.  Now 
they  write,  “My  Glory  yielded  30  tons  per  acre.” 
Another.  “Got  23  tons  Copenhagen.”  Another, 
“Had  300  tons  in  all,  no  disease.”  Another, 
“Wouldn’t  go  back  to  the  old  way  at  any  price,” 
and  so  on— hundreds  of  letters. 

Secret  is  Knowing 
How  to  Pick  Seeds 

My  book  tells  which  seeds  give  biggest  yields  of  largo, 
firm  heads -how  to  pick  the  best— where  to  get  them— 
prices  to  pay— how  to  plant  and  grow  for  biggest  crops— 
everything.  Still  have  several  hundred  books  on  hand. 
Will  mail  them  FREE  while  they  last.  Write  for  yours 
now  while  you  think  of  it. 

M.  KLITGORD,  Dept.  K,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 

Bit  |  direct  from 

U  LlJiJ  the  grower 


Producers  and  Specialists  in  first  quality 
Gladiolus  Bulbs  EXCLUSIVELY.  Open  air 
dried  and  cured.  Dozens  of  varieties.  Priced 
as  lowr  as  50c  per  dozen.  Our  SPECIAL 
COMBINATIONS  offer  a  wide  variety  in 
popular  and  exclusive  bulbs — 200  first  quality 
bulbs  $5;  100  for  $3;  others  $2  and  $1.  Write 
today  for  detailed  selective  list — also  illus¬ 
trated  free  catalog.  It  tells  bow  and  when 
to  plant  Gladiolus — how  to  grow  them.  Beau¬ 
tify  your  home  surroundings  this  season 
with  a  Farnsworth  Gladiolus  bed. 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  CO.,  Inc. 

Farnsworth  Gladiolus  Ranch 

Lancaster  ...  Mass. 


Half  Price— Winter  Sale 

To  make  room  for  Spring  goods,  we  are 
sacrificing  a  lot 

GLADIOLUS 

Gorgeous  mixture  of  rare  kinds,  50  for  $1  or  100  for  $150. 
Chrysanthemum* — 2  year-old  clumps,  all  colors,  field 
grown,  12  for  $1. 

A**ortineut  ot*  rare  Ganna  Bulb* — all  colors,  12  for  $1. 
12  Giant  Dahlia  Bulb* — all  different,  for  $1. 

All  color  1*001110*—  (3  to  5  eyes)  4  for  $1  or  12  for  $2.50. 
All  Orders  Postpaid 

ATCO  FLORAL  GARDENS  -  Ateo,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  $1.00  postpaid.  Will  bloom 
this  summer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  32-pago  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog.  It’s  free. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N,  Y. 


nohtiao  25— ®2i  15— *5; not  labeled,  15— $1.50-,  50— $5.  la- 
uallllao  beled;  all  different  varieties.  Perennial  Phlox, 
canuns, Mxd,  15 — $1;  50— $2.  Tuckahoe  Dahlia  Gardens.Denton.Md. 


PLANT  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture 

More  nutritious  than  Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no 
lime  or  fertilizer  ou  poor  acid  land.  Never  has  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS  Monticello,  Florida 


Wilson  So)  Beam .. 
Choice  Seed  Potatoes  ^  ,T££ 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Farm  Notes  from 
Missouri 

Feeding  the  Birds. — Our  second  cold 
wav,e  has  come  and  gone,  but  dias  left 
the  ground  covered  with  five  inches  of 
snow,  an  unusually  heavy  fall  for  this 
region.  Zero  temperature  accompanied 
both  waves.  I  found  a  .windswept  spot 
in  the  orchard  and  scattered  .there  some 
corn  chops  for  the  'birds  and  rabbits, 
having  particularly  in  mind  the  redbirds 
and  a  flock  of  quail  that  are  always  pres¬ 
ent  Somewhere  on  the  farm.  This  morn¬ 
ing  I  found  the  chops  and  some  whole 
corn  all  gone  and  they  were  promptly  re¬ 
newed.  The  sentiment  of  kindness  to¬ 
wards  the  birds  seems  to  have  'become 
widespread.  Last  Fall  the  papers  told 
of  an  organized  effort  in  the -State  to  en¬ 
list  the  services  of  the  rural  mail  carriers 
for  'scattering  feed  at  intervals  along 
their  routes  for  birds  and  squirrels.  We 
are  no  longer  annoyed  as  we  were  some 
years  ago  by  hunters  nor  do  we  hear 
the  booming  of  guns  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

Oats  and  Rabbits.  —  There  is  no 
dearth  of  cats  and  prowling  dogs,  how¬ 
ever,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  how 
the  rabbit  is  able  to  'maintain  itself 
among  a  host  of  enemies.  Frequently 
we  find  it  bedding  in  the  yard  or  garden 
where  it  surely  does  not  dare  to  sleep 
without  one  eye  open.  We  have  five 
cats,  three  at  the  barn  and  two  at  the 
house,  and  w,e  find  that  they  very  effec¬ 
tually  destroy  the  rats  and  mice.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  plenty  of  rats  in  the 
neighborhood  we  seldom  see  one  at  home. 
For  such  a  valuable  service  we  feel  that 
our  company  of  vigilant  feline  guards 
should  have  regular  and  abundant  ra¬ 
tions.  To  properly  furnish  their  com¬ 
missariat,  therefore,  we  buy  a  cake  of 
“cracklings”  from  the  butcher  and  put  it 
in  the  hayloft  where  the  cats  make  their 
headquarters.  While  they  could  very 
well  subsist  on  this  alone  I  always  take 
them  some  table  scraps  after  breakfast. 
We  have  found  it  of  advantage  to  ster¬ 
ilize  the  males,  for  they  will  then  live 
long  and  peaceable  lives.  'I  feel  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  cats,  and  find  them 
much  company.  On  a  place  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  flowers  they  are  much  less 
likely  than  dogs  to  injure  delicate  plants. 

Insects  and  Weeds. — In  a  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  Prof.  Herrick  discussed  insects  and 
pointed  out  various  ways  in  which  they 
were  beneficial  to  man.  I  believe  that 
most  of  his  argument  would  apply  equal¬ 
ly  w.ell  to  weeds.  Their  main  purpose 
seems  to  be  to  clothe  the  earth,  for  na¬ 
ture  abhors  soil  nakedness,  but  in  doing 
that  they  serve  many  more  useful  offices. 
Their  annual  growth  shades,  mulches  and 
fertilizes  the  soil  by  furnishing  food  to 
its  bacteria.  Their  lusty  growth  pro¬ 
vides  shelter  for  animal  life  and  their 
seeds  a  granary  for  the  birds  throughout 
the  Winter.  It  is  true  they  wage  an  in¬ 
cessant  battle  against  the  plants  that 
man  cultivates  for  himself  and  for  bis 
flocks  and  herds,  and  thus  engage  him 
in  an  everlasting  warfare.  To  carry  on 
this  warfare  successfully  man  must  keep 
his  arm  strong  and  his  brain  clear. 

Farm  and  Orchard  Progress. — Fre¬ 
quent  instances  c-ome  to  hand  of  how  the 
county  farm  adviser  is  proving  his  value. 
Much  credit  is  also  due  the  extension 
specialists  sent  out  from  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  to  aid  and  co-operate 
with  these  advisers.  The  big  railway 
systems  also  maintain  horticultural  de¬ 
partments  whose  staff  is  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  culture  of  tree  fruits. and  ber¬ 
ries.  When  these  three  agencies  com¬ 
bine  their  efforts  as  they  frequently  do 
they  rarely  fail  of  attaining  their  object. 
Meetings  are  held  throughout  the  rural 
districts  and  the  farmer  listens  to  the 
exhortations  of  convincing  speakers  al¬ 
most  at  his  door.  Under  this  system 
success  is  usually  sure  and  speedy.  It  is 
indeed  much  costlier  than  the  old  insti¬ 
tute  system,  but  far  more  effective.  In 
the  county  south  of  here  thousands  of 
peach  trees  have  been  recently  planted, 
and  strawberry  growers’  associations  or¬ 
ganized  with  their  members  pledged  to 
set  out  a  certain  number  of  acres. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Cleaned 


and/te 


qaals  this! 

i^LFALFA  seed  is  easy 
ZA  to  clean  —  up  to  a 
JTjl  certain  point.  The 
circle  at  the  top  shows  a 
magnified  sample  of  North¬ 
western  grown  Alfalfa  seed  cleaned  by  ordinary  methods. 

The  circle  at  the  bottom  shows  this  same  seed  after  it 
was  re-cleaned.  It  looks  a  little  better  but  not  much 
— the  difference  in  purity  is  only  about 
But— 


The  circle  in  the  middle  shows  a  magnified  sample  of 
the  trash  that  was  removed  from  the  ordinary  “cleaned” 
seed  by  Dickinson’s  re-cleaning.  Besides  dirt  and  very 
weak  seeds  it  contains  six  different  kinds  of  weeds— 
enough  to  make  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  cost  a  lot  of  money. 


Does  /?e-cleaned  Seed  Pay? 

Ask  your  nearest  “Pine  Tree”  dealer  for  a  free  copy 
of  The  Harvest  In  The  Bag,”  a  new  book  on  seed  testing 
and  seed  judging  that  gives  facts  and  figures  of  value  to 
every  farmer.  No  matter  where  you  buy  your  seeds,  it 
will  help  you  get  the  best  and  will  show  you  how  to  save 
money  in  the  long  run.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  it, 
write 


The  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago 

Craver-Dickinson  Co.,  Binghamton,  Buffalo 

Nungesser-Dickinson  Co.,  New  York 

Distributors  -  Barber  &  Bennett,  Albany 


A  valuable  general  farm  crop.  For  soil 
improvement  alone  they  pay  for  themselves. 
Any  farmer— anywhere — can  grow  Scott’s 
Soybeans  with  profit.  They  make  rich  hay, 
pasture  and  nutritious  silage  and  build  up 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow  in  poor  soils. 

We  Handle  More  Early  Varieties 
Than  Any  Other  Distributor 

We  handle  Soybeans  in  large  quantities  —  know  of 
the  best  producing  sections  —  are  familiar  with  the 
many  different  kinds  for  their  best  adaptation— and 
can  render  intelligent  service.  Scott’s  Soybeans 
are  of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  kind;  and  besides,  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy  of  our  new  Seed  Guide. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

412  Fifth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


VICK’S 


and^Floral  GUIDK 


Now 


For  77  years  the  leading  authority  . . 

on  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  For 
n..j„  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  .  „„ 
xxcduy  than  ever.  Send  for  free  cop  y  today, 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  \ 
39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  Cit] 


r.uninp  VARIETIES  IN  SEEDS.  Gladioli  Bulbs 
Plants,  my  own  g  r o  w  1  n g.  Send  for  list. 
C.  H,  BREWER  It.  l).  2  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Michigan -Grown 

Order  early.  Protect  yourself, 
insure  your  yield,  by  buying 
seed  of  proven  quality.  Be¬ 
ware  of  imported  clover  seed 
not  adapted  to  your  Boil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clover— red  or 
alsike— all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain, 
hard,  and  bis-yielding— record  producers  for  47  years. 

rnre  C.mnlae  of  any  field  Beeds  to  show 
rilLb  dalliplva  qualitysentonrequestwith 
Isbell’s  1926  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  sterling 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
248  Mechanic  St.  (83)  Jackson,  Mich. 


BUY 
NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Write  today  about  our 
convenient  buying  plan. 


Many  are  using  it — why  not  you  ?  Hardy  Ohio 
grown  certified  Red,  Mammoth  and  Alsike — 
Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 


The  A.  C.  Hoyt  Co.,  Box  505,  Fostoria,  O. 
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Three,  side  by 
side,  will  ex¬ 
tend  across 
top  of 
quart 
box 


Grow  ’Em  LIKE  THIS! 


It’s  the  new  everbearing  Mastodon.  Bears  100 
days  after  planting.  12  plants  for  $2.50;  25  for 
$4.00;  50  for  $7.00;  75  for  $10.00;  100  for  $12.00 
Grown  Right-on  fresh,  new  land  soil  rich  in 
natural  plant  foods.  Vigorous,  heavy-rooted. 
Shipped  Right-Our  own  special  moss  pack.Reach 
you  in  fresh,  growing  condition.  Guaranteed. 

30  DAY  OFFER— Following  popular  combina¬ 
tions  sent  POSTPAID  if  ordered  in  30 
days.  $-| 

50  Dunlap  (early),  50  Gibson  (midseason) _ 

50  Gibson,  50  Burrill  (new),  25  Cooper 
(big), 25  Eaton  (late),  2  Mastodon  (new*P */ 

giant  everbearing) _ 

3  Concord  Grapes,  12  Blackberry.  12  Red  C  n 
Raspberry,  12  Black  Raspberry,  100  Stand-  V  -F 
ard  variety  strawberry  nlants...  _  (J 

OTHER  OFFERS  contained  In  ourfree  Cat¬ 
alog.  Instruction  book  free  with  every  order. 

KEITH  BROS 


Box  30 


NURSERY 
Sawyer,  Mich. 


Prize  Berry 
Bool^ 


A  m 

iA'VJ  Write  at’ 

-  -  ’  "/once  for  FREE  . 
copy  of  B.  W.  A.  N. 

Prize  Berry  Boole 
showing  natural  color  pic-  . 
tures  of  all  kinds  of  Berries, 

Grapes,  Apples,Peaches,Cher- 

,  ries.  Flowers  and  Ornamentals.  _ 

Tells  which  varieties  to  select  for  Home  Gardens 
or  commercial  growing. 

J*  AA  B.  W.  A.  N.  Celebrated 
AWw  Strawberry  Plants,  Only  X 

■  Just  one  of  many  sensational  offerings.  Strong, 
sturdy  Plants.  Guaranteed  to  grow. 

(eeA  Ba]v.  for  best  name  for  a  won- 
derful  new  Strawberry. 
IBook  explains  everything.  Write  for  FREE  copy. 

*  Baldwin  -  Whitten  •  Ackerman  Nurseries 
Box  6503,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere.  C Write  for  easy  Belling  plan. 


Strawberries 


and  Other  Berry  Fruits 

For  43  years  I’ve  been 
supplyin  g  home  and 
commercial  growers  with 
choicest  Fruit  Trees, 
Bushes  and  Early,  Late 
and  Everbearing  Straw* 
berries.  Also  ShadeTrees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Write 
for  Catalog.  Get  my  low 
prices  and  save  money. 

L.J. Farmer,  Box  25t  Pulaski,  N.Y 


Strawberries 

Grown  the  Kellogg  Way 

Yield  Big  Profit: 


Our  Free  Book  tells  how. 
Written  by  the  Strawberry 
King.  Gives  his  secrets  for 
growing  the  Big  Crops  of 
Fancy  Strawberries  that 
won  him  fame  and  fortune. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Costs  nothing — It’s  FREE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Box2127  Three  River*,Mich. 


The  Confessions  of  a  Juryman 


Part  IY 

Matters. — The 
jury 


Raspberry  Plants 

The  plants  we  offer  have  been  twice  inspected  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  New  York  and  Vermont 
and  are  DISEASE  FREE.  They  are  carefully  dug  and 
the  red  varieties  are  graded  to  three-sixteenth  inches 
diameter  for  No.  1  plants.  Our  black  and  purple  tip 
plants  are  fresh  dug, 'not  storage  plants.  Our  varieties  : 
Latham,  Cuthbert,  St.  Regis,  Herbert,  King,  Marlboro, 
Idaho,  Plum  Farmer  and  Columbian  are  TRUE-TO- 
NAME,  and  we  do  not  substitute  without  permission. 
10%  discount  on  early  orders. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  of  Berry  Plants, 

Fruit  Trees ,  Shrubs  and  Perennials 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 

“Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy” 
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Chancery  Matters. — The  next  day 
was  Saturday ;  the  jury  had  been  ex¬ 
cused  until  Monday  morning  and  most  of 
them  bad  gone  home.  Work  was  not 
very  pressing  on  the  farm,  and  I  decided 
to  stay  over  and  listen  in  on  the  court 
proceedings.  I  had  become  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  'the  clerk  of  the  court, 
and  he  told  me  about  chancery  matters. 
ITe  had  formerly  been  a  farm  boy  but  had 
been  elected  county  clerk,  and  had  held 
the  office  for  many  years.  He  always 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  court,  and  had  •'be¬ 
come  familiar  with  all  the  court  pro¬ 
ceedings.  He  told  me  that  on  Saturday 
morning  the  judge  would  be  busy  hearing 
chancery  matters.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
large  number  of  divorce  cases  that  came 
on  every  year,  and  the  short  time  taken 
up  in  hearing  them.  No  jury  was  needed, 
the  judge  heard  the  case  and  decided 
both  the  facts  and  the  law.  The  clerk 
said  that  while  there  were  several  statu¬ 
tory  grounds,  a  divorce  was  most  fre¬ 
quently  obtained  for  extreme  and  repeat¬ 
ed  cruelty  or  for  failure  to  support. 

Divorce  Cases. — 'When  a  person  felt 
the  marriage  relation  had  become  un¬ 
bearable,  lie  went  to  an  attorney  and  told 
him  his  troubles.  If  the  attorney  felt 
that  there  was  a  legal  cause  for  divorce 
lie  proceeded  to  draw  a  bill  in  chancery. 
In  this  bill  he  gave  the  names  of  the 
parties,  date  and  place  of  marriage,  num¬ 
ber  of  children,  if  any,  and  the  date  of 
the  final  separation.  The  lawyer  then 
went  on  to  state  in  detail  the  facts 
which  he  expected  to  prove.  He  ended 
with  a  prayer  that  a  divorce  be  granted 
and  that  such  other  relief,  as  may  seem 
proper  to  the  court,  be  given  to  plain¬ 
tiff.  In  many  cases  an  injunction  is 
asked  requiring  defendant  to  refrain 
from  selling  or  assigning  the  property 
and  perhaps  from  molesting  or  injuring 
the  wife  and  children.  If  the  defendant 
can  be  found  within  the  State,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  serve  him  with  a  summons  noti¬ 
fying  him  of  the  suit  and  directing  him 
to  appear  in  court  within  15  days  if  he 
wishes  to  contest  the  matter.  In  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  the  defendant  does 
not  attempt  to  make  a  contest.  If  no  ap¬ 
pearance  is  entered,  the  lawyer  for  the 
plaintiff  enters  what  is  known  as  a  de¬ 
fault.  After  60  days  the  case  may  come 
on  to  he  heard  without  further  notice  to 
the  defendant.  When  the  defendant  does 
not  appear  the  case  is  said  to  be  heard 
pro  confesso.  At  the  hearing  the  plain¬ 
tiff  appears  with  her  attorney  and  her 
witnesses.  Testimony  is  taken  in  open 
court  and  if  the  proofs  are  sufficient, 
plaintiff  is  granted  a  divorce.  The  care 
and  custody  of  the  children  is  a  matter 
within  the  discretion  of  the  court.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant  wishes 
to  contest  the  matter,  he  employs  an  at¬ 
torney  who  enters  an  appearance  and  de¬ 
mands  a  copy  of  the  hill.  The  defend¬ 
ant’s  attorney  then  makes  an  answer  de¬ 
nying  such  parts  of  plaintiff’s  bill  as  are 
not  true.  Then  the  issue  is  joined  and 
on  the  trial  both  parties  will  he  repre¬ 
sented  by  attorneys.  It  is  significant 
that  of  the  few  contested  divorce  cases 
most  of  them  are  contests  regarding  the 
property,  a  few  contest  the  possession  of 
the  children,  seldom,  very  seldom,  do  the 
parties  contest  the  separation. 

Typical  Cases. — On  this  particular 
Saturday  mroning  there  were  six  divorce 
cases  to  be  heard,  all  without  any  con¬ 
test.  Five  of  the  plaintiffs  were  women, 
only  one  was  a  man.  The  clerk  said  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  divorce 
cases  are  'brought  by  women.  The  man’s 
ease  happened  to  he  called  first. .  He  was 
a  good-looking  young  mechanic,  about 
27  years  old,  who  came  in  with  his 
mother  and  a  young  woman  who  might 
have  been  his  sister,  but  she  wasn’t.  He 
testified  that  he  was  married  four  years 
ago.  That  after  he  had  been  married  for 
about  a  year  his  wife  seemed  to  lose  in¬ 
terest  in  'household  matters.  There  were 
no  children  and  sh,e  went  to  a  movie  or 
a  card  party  nearly  every  day.  Supper 
was  usually  ready  when  he  came  home  at 
night,  hut  one  night  more  than  two  years 
ago,  tne  house  was  dark,  no  supper,  no 
wife,  just  a  note  saying  she  had  gone, 
lie  searched  for  her;  the  neighbors  said 
they  saw  her  get  into  an  automobile 
with  a  man  and  drive  away.  This  testi¬ 
mony  was  corroborated  by  the  mother 
and  a  neighbor.  The  young  man  evident¬ 
ly  did  not  think  she  was  worth  following. 
ITe  waited  two  years  and  asked  for  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion.  He 
went  out  of  court  evidently  relieved  and 
apparently  happy. 

A  Woman’s  Complaint. — The  next 
case  was  that  of  a  young  woman  about 
20  years  old,  of  the  flapper  type.  Be¬ 
ing  under  age  she  was  represented  by  a 
legal  “next  friend.”  The  testimony 
showed  that  her  mother  and  father  had 
been  divorced  when  she  was  very  young, 
her  mother  had  married  again  and  her 
step-father  did  not  like  her.  At  16  she 
was  working  in  a  factory,  earning  good 
wages.  One  night,  at  a  public  dance,  she 
met  a  particularly  nice  young  man  and 
two  weeks  later  she  married _  him.  He 
wlas  a  go od-i coking  mechanic,  getting 
good  wages.  They  immediately  set  up 
light  housekeeping  in  a  furnished  apart¬ 
ment  in  two  rooms.  Before  the  end  of 
tjhe  ‘yealr,  baby  came.  The  mother’s 


health  was  not  good,  baby  was  sick  and 
troublesome,  bills  accumulated.  They 
could  not  go  out  together,  dances  and 
movies  were  out  of  the  question.  The 
husband  was  not  interested  in  the  home, 
and  would  stay  away  nights  and  Sundays. 
He  gave  her  little  money  for  the  support 
of  herself  and  baby.  Finally  he  went 
away  to  another  city  and  sent  her  no 
money.  She  had  him  arrested  for  non¬ 
support,  but  he  ran  away  to  another 
State  and  could  not  be  found.  This  testi¬ 
mony  was  corroborated.  In  her  bill  she 
alleged  cruelty,  and  non-support,  and 
asked  for  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
child.  She  could  not  get  alimony  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  personal  service  on 
the  defendant.  He  had  been  served  by 
publication.  She  said  she  was  working 
in  a  factory  and  could  earn  enough  so 
that  by  close  economy  she  could  support 
herself  and  the  baby.  She  was  granted 
a  divorce. 

A  Sad  Case. — The  clerk  then  called 
the  case  of  Mary  Jane  Summers  against 
William  Summers.  The  plaintiff  proved 
to  he  a  woman  who  looked  to  be  50  but 
gave  her  age  as  42.  She  was  a  small 
woman  with  a  good  face  which  was  lined 
with  care,  sad  eyes  that  looked  as  though 
she  had  bqeu  crying  all  night.  She  testi¬ 
fied  that  she  had  been  married  for  20 
years.  William,  her  husband,  at  that 
time  owned  a  farm  on  which  they  lived, 
for  the  first  10  years.  He  neglected  liis 
work,  drank  a  good  deal  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  away  from  home.  When  he  was 
sober  he  was  kind,  hut  when  he  was 
drunk  he  was  simply  brutal.  There  were 
four  children  horn  in  the  first  six  years 
of  their  married  life.  After  a  while  he 
left  his  farm  and  found  work  in  the  city. 
He  could  earn  good  wages,  but  worked 
only  a  short  time  in  any  one  place.  His 
habits  grew  worse  and  worse.  Since  pro¬ 
hibition  he  had  learned  to  drink  moon¬ 
shine  and  was  suspected  of  dealing  in 
the  stuff.  He  failed  to  supply  the  home 
with  sufficient  money  to  provide  the 
common  necessities.  The  oldest  girl,  past 
18,  was  married.  The  boy,  17  was 
working  in  a  factory,  and  the  two  young¬ 
er  girls  were  in  school.  Mary  Jane 
Summers  had  endured  his  neglect  and 
ill-treatment.  all  these  years  for  the  sake 
of  the  children.  Now  she  felt  she  could 
hold  the  home  together  by  keeping  board¬ 
ers,  and  with  the  help  of  her  boy,  clothe 
and  educate  the  girls.  She  only  asked  to 
be  free  from  the  man  who  had,  when  she 
was  young,  sworn  to  love,  honor  and 
cherish  her.  ITer  testimony  was  corrobo¬ 
rated  and  the  decree  was  granted.  And 
so  the  drama  went  on  through  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Just  before  noon  a  rather  decent 
looking  man  past  30  was  brought  in  by 
the  sheriff.  IT,e  had  been  arrested  for 
non-payment  of  alimony.  Five  years  ago 
he  had  been  divorced  and  required  to 
pay  $10  per  week  for  the  support  of  two 
children.  ITe  had  paid  this  regularly 
for  the  first  two  years,  then  he  married 
again.  Now  he  had  a  new  family,  a  wife 
and  two  babies.  He  was  earning  but  $25 
a  week.  His  second  wife  was  ill,  and 
he  found  it  impossible  to  support  his 
family  and  pay  alimony  to  the  first  fam¬ 
ily.  His  first  wife  wsa  in  court  with 
her  two  children.  She  said  she  was 
working,  hut  could  not  earn  enough  to 
keep  the  home  and  feed  her  children. 
About  this  time  I  went  out.  I  had  heard 
enough  for  one  day.  I  left  the  judge  to 
work  out  a  solution.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


DOMESTIC.— Jan.  28  the  U.  S.  liner 
President  Roosevelt,  commanded  by 
Capt.  George  Fried,  rescued  25  men, 
comprising  the  crew  of  the  British 
freighter  Antinoe,  in  mid-ocean.  The 
Antinoe  was  loaded  with  wheat  and 
had  been  slowly  sinking  for  three  days. 
Terrific  gales  prevailed,  and  the  com¬ 
mander  and  crew  of  (the  _  President 
Roosevelt  displayed  extraordinary  hero¬ 
ism  and  skill  in  the  work  of  rescue. 
On  arriving  at  Plymouth,  England,  the 
President  Roosevelt,  her  commander, 
and  crew,  received  a  public  ovation. 
After  her  welcome  came  the  official 
ceremony  of  greeting  to  Capt.  Fried 
and  his  officers  and  men  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt.  Capt.  J.  King  represented  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Commander  Wool- 
combe  represented  the  naval  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  at  Plymouth,  Admiral 
Sir  Richard  Phillimore,  and  Captain 
Goldsmith  represented  the  First  Sea 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Admiral  Lord 
Beattv.  The  Mayor  of  Plymouth  and 
the  American  Consul  also  were  there. 
A  message  of  praise  and  congratula¬ 
tion  was  sent  to  President  Coolidge 
by  King  George. 

A  total  of  $200,000  was  collected  by 
a  fake  Prohibition  squad,  according 
to  Federal  indictments  voted  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  Jan.  28.  The  men  named  are: 
Steven  O’Neil,  John  O’Connell  and  A1 
Dawson,  attached  to  the  detective 
bureau ;  Louis  Coconate,  formerly  a 
deputy  United  States  marshal:  Peter 
Schneider  and  Frank  Walker,  former 
life  term  convict.  Evidence  given  by 
20  druggists,  coffee  shop  operators  and 
brewery  agents  before  the  Grand  Jury 


indicted  the  group  operated  as  a  com¬ 
plete  Prohibition  enforcement  office, 
with  “director  from  Washington,”  a 
convincing  “sponge  squad”  and  a  legiti¬ 
mate  weapon  in  the  form  of  a  regularly 
appointed  marshall.  The  operation  of 
the  scheme  was  simple  and  sure.  Not 
once  in  all  the  months  during  which 
the  gang  operated — so  the  testimony 
before  the  jury  tended  to  show — did 
the  collectors  fail  to  obtain  a  contribu¬ 
tion  from  their  victims.  The  average 
charge  for  immunity  was  $1,000. 

A  2-cents  a  gallon  tax  on  gasoline  is 
proposed  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Legislature  Feb.  1  by  As¬ 
semblyman  Goodrich,  Republican,  of 
Westchester,  who  emphasized  that  part 
of  the  proposed  revenues  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  cities  and  villages  for  up¬ 
keep  of  streets  and  roads.  At  the  same 
time  the  Goodrich  bill  is  designed  to 
reduce  registration  fees  to  motorists 
to  an  extent  that  the  State’s  income 
from  this  source  would  drop  $7,500,000. 

WASHINGTON.— The  United  States 
took  an  epochal  step  in  its  internation¬ 
al  relations  Jan.  27  when  the  Senate 
voted  the  adherence  of  this  Nation  to 
the  World  Court.  The  finish  of  this 
historic  occasion  was  dramatic,  with 
Johnson  of  California  on  his  feet  de¬ 
claring  that  the  Republican  Party  had 
betrayed  the  country  Into  internation¬ 
alism  and  promising  retribution  upon 
it.  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  watched  the 
fight  all  day  from  the  gallery  and 
seemed  much  moved  as  the  vote  was 
recorded.  76  to  17.  The  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  (the 
World  Court)  was  established  in  De¬ 
cember,  1920,  by  a  special  treaty  which 
has  been  signed  by  48  nations.  Its 
11  regular  and  four  Deputy  Judges 
were  elected  by  the  Council"  and  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
acting,  separately  and  concurring.  John 
Bassett  Moore  of  the  United  States 
has  been  one  of  the  judges  from  the 
start,  although  the  United  States  Is  not 
a  member.  The  Court  sits  regularly  at 
The  Hague.  It  acts  upon  issues  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  for  decision  by  the  nations 
interested.  It  also  renders  advisory 
opinions  on  request  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Among  the 
cases  recognized  as  suitable  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  Court  are:  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  treaty ;  any  question  of  inter¬ 
national  law;  the  existence  of  any  fact 
which,  if  established  would  constitute 
a  breach  of  any  international  obliga¬ 
tion:  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  re¬ 
paration  to  be  made  for  such  a  breach. 
No  “sanctions”  or  means  for  enforcing 
the  Court’s  decision,  other  than  its 
moral  authority  and  the  good  faith  of 
nations  voluntarily  submitting  ques¬ 
tions  to  it,  are  provided.  The  court  has 
been  steadily  busy.  From  June,  1922, 
when  the  Court  met  to  consider  its 
first  case,  to  December,  1925,  it  held 
ten  sessions  and  handed  down  eighteen 
judgments  and  opinions. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Hearings 
were  begun  Feb.  1  at  the  Brooklyn  Bar 
Association  rooms  before  Harold  L. 
Turk,  as  referee,  in  an  investigation 
ordered  by  Attorney  General  Ottin- 
ger  into  an  alleged  combine  to  fix  arbi¬ 
trarily  the  price  of  live  poultry.  Com¬ 
plaints  were  made  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  this  combine  has  raised 
the  retail  price  of  live  poultry 
from  5  to  7  cents  a  pound,  making  it 
impossible  for  retailers  to  sell  at  less 
than  42  cents  a  pound.  Deputy  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Israel  M.  Lenier  charged 
that  the  public  is  being  gourged 
$150,000  to  $200,000  a  week  through, 
artificial  inflation  of  prices.  Samuel 
Feldman  and  Barney  Hecht,  retail 
dealers  of  No.  92  Leonard  street 
and  No.  5  Johnson  avenue,  Brooklyn, 
testified  that  last  Fall  they  were  in¬ 
duced  to  join  the  Community  Live 
Poultry  Corporation,  No.  712  Broad¬ 
way,  Brooklyn,  and  that  they  were 
ejected  from  their  places  of  business 
when  they  quit  the  association  be¬ 
cause  prices  were  fixed  too  high  and 
business  was  falling  off.  . 

Three  western  governors  and  per¬ 
sonal  representatives  of  eight  others 
demanded  immediate  relief  for  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  situation  at  sessions  of  the 
Corn  Area  Conference  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Jan.  28.  Gov.  John  Hammill 
of  Iowa,  Chairman,  appointed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  committee  of  one  member  from 
each  State  to  draft  demands  for  Con¬ 
gressional  relief.  “Take  the  govern 
ment  out  of  other  business  or  put  it 
into  farming,”  a  statement  by  Charles 
V.  Truax,  Director  of  Agriculture  of 
Ohio,  brought  the  longest  applause  of 
the  meeting.  Most  of  the  12  speakers, 
who  included  representatives  from  11 
States,  and  James  G.  Strong,  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress  for  Kansas, 
stressed  (that  the  delegates  had  gath¬ 
ered  with  open  minds,  but  with  de¬ 
termination  to  perfect  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Congress  the  best  plan 
of  placing  agriculture  upon  an  equal¬ 
ity  with  industry,  finance  and  labor. 
The  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Representative  L.  J.  Dickinson  of 
Iowa  was  touched  upon  only  indirectly 
by  the  speakers,  each  mention  bring¬ 
ing  sharp  applause.  The  '  bill  would 
establish  a  Federal  bureau  to  take 
care  of  the  sales  of  the  exportable 
surplus  of  all  basic  farm  products, 
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if  you  will  send  for  my  new  big  CUT  PRICE  CATALOG.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence, 
barb  wire,  gates,  posts,  roofing  and  paint  until  you  get  this  money-saving  book. 

I’VE  CUT  PRICES  to  the  bone  on  my  150  styles  of  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 
Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fences  —  Farm,  Drive  and  Walk  Gates;  on  Corner  Posts,  Steel 
Fence  Posts,  and  Gate  Posts — Barb  Wire,  Smooth  Wire,  Grape  Wire— Roofing  and  Paints. 
Catalog  shows  a  bigger  variety  than  you’ll  find  in  a  dozen  stores  and  at  prices  that  save  you 
fully  one-third  or  more.  Send  for  this  catalog  today  —  compare  my  quality  and  NEW 
CUT  PRICES  with  what  you  have  to  pay  elsewhere.  You’ll  SAVE  big  MONEY. 

Jim  Brown  PAYS  the  Freight 

The  new  low  prices  in  my  catalog  are  delivered  prices.  I  pay  the  freight  right  to  your  freight 
station.  You  know  when  you  look  in  my  catalog  exactly  what  your  goods  are  going  to  cost 
laid  down  at  your  freight  station.  You’ve  no  extras  to  pay.  You’ll  find  a  big  difference  in 
price  and  a  tremendous  difference,  in  quality  —  for  instance  —  my  fence  is  made  of  Basic 
Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire  and  all  double  galvanized  by  the  famous  Brown  process  which 
puts  on  twice  the  usual  amount  of  galvanizing.  That’s  why  it  don’t  rust  out— why  it  lasts 
two  or  three  times  longer  than  ordinary  fence.  My  Gates  have  Carbon  Steel  one  piece 
frames — last  a  lifetime.  My  Steel  Posts  are  bigger,  heavier  and  much  stronger;  my  Barb 
Wire  and  Smooth  Wire  is  the  best  ever;  my  Roofing  is  asphalt  Roofing  with  wool  felt 
base — not  coal  tar  and  paper;  my  WEARBEST paint  with  its  big  percentage  of  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  is  all  that  its  name  implies.  Just  read  these  letters: 


Tha  140  rods  of  fence  you  shipped  me 
seven  years  ago  is  as  nice  and  bright  to¬ 
day,  with  no  sign  of  rust  on  it.  I  put  up 
another  make  of  fence  about  the  same 
time  I  did  yours,  and  it  is  very  nearly 
ruined  by  rust.  The  Brown  Fence  is  by 
far  the  best  fence  put  up  in  this  locality.” 

John  Bruce,  Cauthron,  Ark. 


"I  received  my  roofing  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  I  feel  that  /  saved  at  least  $1.00  on 
each  roll  by  ordering  from  you  and  if  1 
ever  need  any  more  roofing  1  sure  will 
send  you  my  order  for  1  know  1  would 
get  the  worth  of  my  money .  /  certainly 
will  recommend  your  roofing  to  all  my 
friends.”  A.  B.  Ingram,  Eton,  Ga. 


”  Yours  is  the  heaviest  paint  I 
have  ever  used.  It  covers  bet¬ 
ter  and  it  goes  farther.  And 
my  neighbors  say  it  is  the 
whitest  paint  they  ever  saw. 
You  saved  me  $1.30  a  gal¬ 
lon.”  Harry  Thomas, 

Athenia,  N.  J. 


Fill  Out  and  MAIL  COUPON  NOW ! 

Everything  made  in  the  Brown  factories  is  so  unusually  high  quality  that  it  always  gives  the 
best  of  satisfaction  as  expressed  in  the  letters  above.  Besides  you  take  no  risk  in  buying 
from  Jim  Brown — my  unqualified  guarantee  makes  you  safe.  You  have  nothing  to  risk  but 
lots  to  gain  when  you  buy  from  Brown.  I  ship  promptly  from  my  3  big  factories  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Adrian,  Mich.,  also  shipping  points  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Davenport,  Iowa.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today  and  get  my  latest  New  Cut  Price 
Money-Saving  Book  before  you  buy.— Jim  Brown. 
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The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept.  4311,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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combining  materials  to  meet  certain  analyses, 
accurate  scientific  knowledge  and  experience  are 
absolutely  essential  in  manufacturing  fertilizers 
of  the  highest  crop-producing  value. 

It  is  due  to  advanced  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  developed  by  scientific  research  and 
years  of  practical  fertilizer  experience,  that 
“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  have  the  greatest 
crop  producing  powers  and  excel  other 
fertilizers  by  producing  larger  yields  and  better 
quality  crops. 

“AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 


Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  will  help  solve  your  farming  problems.  Send 
for  Dr.  H.J.  Wheeler’s  Crop  Bulletins.  Address  :  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Would  you  give  $8  to  be  independent  ? 

THAT’S  all  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  17  Single  Wheel  Hoe  costs.  Yet  it 
will  earn  its  salt  many  times  over  by  making  it  easy  to  have  and 
to  hoe  a  real  kitchen  garden.  Get  one  this  year  and  enjoy  the  luxury  and 
economy  of  tasty,  wholesome  vegetables,  really  fresh.  Details  on  pages 
2-33  of  Planet  Jr.  catalog.  Mailed  free  with  our  new  gardening  handbook. 

S.  L,  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

For  54  Years  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Special¬ 
ized  Field  and  Qarden  Implements  in  the  World 
Dept.  38 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.  Philadelphia 


Planet  Jr. 


&  rj  Planet  Jr.  No.  17 

-  s mgle  Wheel  Hoe 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Building  Cistern 

I  wish  to  ■build  a  cistern.  House 
catches  1.600  gallons  per  inch  fall.  Can 
easily  add  barn  to  make  2.500  gallons 
per  inch  total.  What  capacity  cistern 
had  I  best  build,  for  home  alone,  and 
for  bath  ?  L.  S.  II. 

New  York. 

We  have  an  average  of  approximately 
4  in.  of  rainfall  during  our  months  of 
greatest  precipitation.  To  store  this 
from  both  your  house  and  barn  roof 
would  require  a  cistern  about  11  x  12  x  10 
ft.  deep.  Allowing  for  what  is  used  out 
during  the  month  it  is  probable  that  a 
cistern  10  x  10  x  10  ft.  would  be  large 
enough. 

For  the  house  roof  alone  a  cistern 
10  x  10  x  8.5  ft.  would  he  required,  and 
again  allowing  for  use  it  is  probable  that 
a  cistern  9x9x8  ft.  deep  would  be  large 


stored  water  will  be  done  away  with. 

The  flow  of  water  form  a  ram  being 
relatively  slow  permits  the  use  of  small 
pipe,  another  point  in  its  favor.  The 
%-in.  pipe  which  you  have  should  he 
satisfactory. 

I  am  unable  to  determine  from  your 
letter  whether  your  old  system  was  one 
of  the  air  pressure  type  or  one  of  the 
hydropneumatic  systems  in  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  stored.  In  any  case  the  fact  that 
the  engine  would  charge  the  tank  to  ca¬ 
pacity  would  indicate  that  it  was  large 
enough  to  operate  the  pumping  system, 
although  it  might  be  overloaded  and  for 
that  reason  soon  wear  out  the  engine. 
It  seems  that  the  best  use  to  make  of 
this  old  system  is  to  use  such  pipes  and 
other  parts  as  can  be  made  to  fit  into 
the  new  installation.  R.  li.  a. 


enough. 

Unless  the  family  is  a  large  one  it  is 
probable  that  the  house  roof  alone  would 
supply  it.  A  family  of  six  will  require 
about  4.500  gallons  per  month.  Should 
the  family  be  large  or  if  large  quantities 
of  water  are  to  be  used,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  build  the  lOxlOxlO-ft.  cistern 
and  catch  the  water  from  both  roofs. 

r.  h.  a. 


Water  Supply  Problem 

I  have  a  fine  spring  about  450  feet 
from  the  house  and  30  feet  lower,  ap¬ 
proximately.  The  spring  is  never  failing, 
running  five  gallons  per  minute 
when  wells  are  dry.  Could  I  install  a 
ram  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  a  tank  at 
the  house?  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  let 
the  water  run  in  the  sink?  I  should  like 
water  in  -the  barn ;  the  barn  pipe  joining 
the  other  in  the  yard,  and  being  10  feet 
lower  at  barn  faucet  than  at  sink.  If 
the  barn  pipe  should  be  left  running, 
wouldn’t  it  prevent  force  enough  to 
throw  to  kitchen?  Of  course  the  kitchen 
overflow  could  be  sent  to  the  barn  but 
the  piping  is  easier  to  join  on  the  main 
pipe  in  the  yard.  There  arc  already 
pipes  and  apparatus  ready  for  the  air 
pressure  system  which  has  been  installed 
for  a  number  of  years  hut  never  been 
used  satisfactorily.  The  air  pipe  is  2 
in.,  water,  %  ini,  engine,  IV2  h.  p.,  tank, 
100  lbs.  pressure.  Some  say  the  water 
pipe  was  too  lai-ge,  others  say  engine  is 
at  fault,  but  claim  it  pumps  tank  up  to 
capacity,  so  is  that  too  small?  If  this 
system  could  be  made  to  work  without 
too  great  an  outlay,  it  would  probably  be 
superior,  but  would  it  be  as  economical 
to  maintain?  I  thought  to  use  %-in. 
pipe  for  water  from  ram  if  you  think 
advisable.  This  tank  has  a  water  gauge 
I  supposed  the  water  came  straight  from 
spring  but  is  it  stored  in  this  tank?  If 
so.  I  should  prefer  a  ram.  What  would 
you  suggest?  I  can  get  a  good  fall  from 
spring  for  the  ram.  G.  E.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

You  have  sufficient  water  to  operate  a 
ram  satisfactorily  and  undoubtedly  this 
would  be  the  simplest  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  system  to  maintain.  A  ram  can  he 
expected  to  deliver  only  from  1/10  to  1/7 
of  the  water  flowing  to  it.  This  would 
mean  in  your  case  that  you  could  expect 
a  flow  of  only  about  two  quarts  per 
minute  at  the  kitchen  sink,  requiring 
about  six  minutes  to  catch  a  12-quart 
pail  full.  The  ordinary  house  faucet 
where  water  is  under  pressure  discharges 
at  the  rate  of  about  three  gallons  per 
minute.  As  you  suggest,  the  branch  pipe 
from  the  main  to  the  barn  would  rob  the 
house  faucet  if  left  running. 

I  would  suggest  a  small  attic  tank, 
holding  a  barrel  or  so.  This  should  be 
provided  with  an  overflow  leading  to 
the  barn  and  should  also  set  in  a  pan 
which  is  also  connected  to  the  overflow 
pipe.  This  takes  care  of  any  possible 
leakage  or  sweating  which  might  occur. 
The  pipe  from  the  ram  is  led  to  this  tank 
and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  constantly. 
Pipes  are  led  to  the  house  faucets  from 
the  tank  and  water  can  be  drawn  from 
the  faucets,  up  to  the  capacity  of  the 
tank,  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
pumped  by  the  ram,  the  tank  again  filling 
after  the  faucet  is  closed. 

If  the  pipe  from  the  ram  is  led  too 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tank  there  will 
be  a  constant  circulation  and  change  of 
water  in  the  tank  due  to  the  overflow 
from  the  top  so  that  your  objection  to 


Rusty  Water  from  Spring 

I  have  a  spring  about  400  ft.  from  the 
house,  and  have  it  piped  to  the  kitchen. 
We  use  a  little  pump  at  the  kitchen  sink. 
Sometimes  the  water  from  this  spring 
looks  nice  and  clear,  and  at  other  times 
it  is  so  rusty  we  cannot  use  it.  The 
spring  was  dug  out  and  cemented  three 
years  ago;  the  pipes  are  galvanized  and 
the  check  valve  in  the  spring  is  brass. 
Is  there  any  way  this  water  could  be 
filtered  so  it  could  be  used  all  the  time? 
We  have  been  filtering  for  some  time 
with  a  two-compartment  filter.  We 
pour  the  water  in  the  top  compartment 
and  it  fillers  through  a  little  block,  but 
it  is  entirely  too  slow  a  process  for  a 
farm  home  where  so  much  water  is  used. 

Amsterdam,  Ohio.  J.  p. 

The  only  ways  that  I  know  of  by  which 
this  trouble  can  he  corrected  are  not 
adaptable  to  farm  use.  By  adding  lime 
or  lime  water  to  the  water  the  little  par¬ 
ticles  of  iron  rust  will  gather  together 
and  tend  to  settle.  This  permits  their 
removal  with  a  filter.  A  filter  however 
is  inconvenient  and  may  become  a  source 
of  danger  through  inattention.  For  this 
reason  it  should  not  be  recommended  for 
farm  use  where  things  should  operate 
with  as  little  attention  as  possible. 


Icehouse  on  Bank 

I  wish  to  ask  your  advice  in  construct¬ 
ing  an  icehouse.  I  wish  to  build  on  the 
hank  of  a  small  lake,  and  as  the  bank 
slopes  steeply  into  the  water  I  wish  to 
excavate  and  build  the  wall  from  cement, 
as  there  are  plenty  of  cobble  stones 
handy.  The  back  of  the  building  will 
not  project  far  above  the  bank.  Tell  me 
just  how  to  insulate,  and  also  if  such  a 
structure  will  keep  the  ice  well. 

Toolville,  N.  Y.  c.  N.  L. 

You  can  build  an  icehouse  as  you  sug¬ 
gest,  but  you  should  not  depend  either  on 
the  concrete  wall  or  the  fact  that  the 
house  is  partially  underground  for  insu¬ 
lation.  Like  a  cellar,  the  place  will  seem 
cool  in  Summer,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
will  be  far  above  the  melting  point  of  ice. 

Your  cheapest  method  of  insulation 
will  be  to  leave  a  space  of  from  12  to  IS 
in.  beneath  and  on  all  sides  of  the  ice 
pile,  this  space  to  be  filled  with  sawdust. 
To  present  the  least  outside  surface  to 
melting  the  ice  pile  should  he  made  in 
the  form  of  a  cube.  Allow  about  40 
cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  ton  of  ice  it 
is  desired  to  store,  and  plan  the  inside 
size  of  the  house  accordingly. 


Outflow  From  Septic  Tank 

Could  I  build  a  septic  tank  so  that 
the  water  coming  from  it  would  he  pure 
from  typhoid  germs?  The  land  all  slopes 
toward  our  water  supply.  D.  c.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion  the  liquid 
coming  from  a  septic  tank  is  not  pure 
and  it  may  carry  typhoid  germs  if  they 
happen  to  be  present  in  the  sewage.  The 
action  in  the  tank  serves  to  break  down 
the  sewage  and  liquify  it  and  the  purify¬ 
ing  process  takes  place  in  the  upper 
layers  of  the  ground  in  the  disposal  bed. 

A  12  chamber  tank  is  not  necessary. 
Many  tanks  are  operating  successfully 
with  but  one  ehamhjer.  The  single  cham¬ 
ber  and  double  chamber  types  seem  to 
he  standard  for  farm  use.  R.  H.  s. 
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“ATKINS” 

The  Gross  Gut 
Saw  With  The 
Blue  Stick 

Only  ATKINS  Cross 
Cut  Saws  are  packed 
with  “The  Blue  Stick” 
to  preserve  the  original 
sharpness  and  set  of 
every  tooth. 

Only  ATKINS  Cross 
Cut  Saws  are  made  of 
“Silver  Steel”  to  hold 
their  edge  longer. 

Only  ATKINS  Cross 
CutSawsare  “Segment 
Ground”  to  cut  faster 
and  easier. 

Look  for  the  AT¬ 
KINS  name  on  the 
blade  of  the  finest  saws 
any  dealer  can  sell  you, 
for  cut  ting  wood,  stone, 
bone  or  metal.  Ask  for 
our  folders  “Cross  Cut 
Saws”,  “Saws  in  the 
Home”  or  “Saws  on 
the  Farm.” 

Address  Dept.  D-C 

E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO. 

Established  1857 

Leading  Manufacturers  of  Saws 
for  Every  Use,  Saw  Tools,  Spec¬ 
ialties  and  Machine  Knives. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


SILVER 

STEEL 


Health  Notes 


Gallstones 

Is  there  any  help  for  gallstones?  Can 
they  be  doctored  away,  or  do  they  have 
to  be  operated  on?  i.  l.  r. 

New  York. 

There  are  no  medicines  that  will  dis¬ 
solve  gallstones,  once  these  have  formed, 
any  claim  made  by  medical  quacks  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Medical  treat¬ 
ment  may  relieve  the  associated  condi¬ 
tions  and  gall  stones,  themselves,  some¬ 
times  give  little  trouble,  even,  in  some 
instances,  'being  discharged  spontaneous¬ 
ly.  When  there  is  prolonged  pain  and 
disability  from  the  pressure  of  gall¬ 
stones,  it  is  far  better  to  have  them  re¬ 
moved  than  to  continue  to  suffer  and  to 
take  the  risk  of  future  complications. 
The  operation,  in  the  hands  of  skillful 
surgeons  is  a  very  safe  one  and  the  relief 
afforded  is  immeasurable.  M.  B.  d. 


Enlarged  Glands 

Will  you  tell  me  what  can  be  done  to 
cure  enlarged  glands?  The  person  in 
question  has  a  large  thyroid  gland,  an 
enlarged  gland  just  at  the  right  of  her 
right  breast,  not  directly  under  the  arm, 
also  enlarged  glands  in  both  groins,  the 
right  one  being  larger  than  the  left.  She 
has  doctored  for  two  years  and  cannot 
seem  to  get  them  down  to  normal ;  had 
her  tonsils  out  about  21  months  ago.  She 
has  been  told  by  one  doctor  to  walk  about 
four  miles  a  day  to  reduce  the  glands 
which  she  has  done,  and  has  taken 
iodides  and  tonic  pills,  but  put  on  no 
special  diet.  Also  has  been  treated  with 
heat,  called  “thermolight.”  If  you  can 
give  me  a  cure  I  shall  greatly  appreciate 
it.  c.  n.  c. 

Enlarged  glands  are  an  indication  of 
trouble  elsewhere  in  the  system,  and  are 
to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  their 
cause,  if  they  need  to  be  treated  at  all. 
An  enlarged  thyroid  gland  constitutes 
goiter  and  is  to  be  treated  as  goiter. 
Glands  in  the  neck,  groin,  under  the  arm 
and  in  other  places  become  enlarged  as 
the  result  of  infection  from  some  .source, 
which  source  of  infection  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  removed.  What  may  appear  to 
be  an  enlarged  gland  in  or  near  the 
breast,  especially  if  accompanied  by  en¬ 
larged  glands  in  the  armpit,  should  re¬ 
ceive  immediate  attention  from  the  phy¬ 
sician,  lest  it  prove  to  be  the  beginning 
of  cancer.  No  treatment  for  “enlarged 
glands”  as  such  can  be  prescribed,  since 
any  intelligent  treatment  must  depend 
upon  the  cause  of  the  enlargement  in  any 
given  case.  M.  b.  d. 


Drugs  as  Food  Preservatives 

Is  there  a  State  or  Federal  law  which 
forbids  the  use  of  any  drugs  for  preserv¬ 
ing  food  and  what  kind  of  drugs  do  they 
use?  What  kind  of  drug  gives  indiges¬ 
tion  and  also  affects  the  heart?  ti.  l. 

Conneautville,  Pa. 

There  are  laws  forbidding  the  use  of 
certain  chemical  preservatives  in  foods, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  the  placing 
of  unsuitable  food  stuffs  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  kept  from  spoiling  by  the  addition 
of  such  preservatives.  Borax,  salicylic 
acid,  benzoic  acid,  sodium  fluoride,  so¬ 
dium  sulphite  and  sulphate,  formalde¬ 
hyde,  sulphurous  acid,  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  others  of  minor  importance  are  for¬ 
bidden  preservatives  by  various  States  or 
by  the  Federal  government.  Nothing  of 
such  chemical  nature  should  be  added 
to  food  offered  for  sale,  but  this  does  not, 
of  course,  prevent  the  use  of  such  com¬ 
monly  used  preservatives  as  sugar,  salt 
and  the  spices.  The  drugs  that  may  af¬ 
fect  digestion  or  the  heart  are  too  numer¬ 
ous  for  mention  here.  Pretty  nearly  the 
whole  list  of  known  ones  would  come  un¬ 
der  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes. 

M.  B.  D. 


Medical  Properties  of 
Butternut  Bark 

What  is  butternut  bark  extract  good 
for,  and  what  is  the  dose  for  adult? 

Peekskill,  N.  Y.  w.  p.  H. 

For  little,  I  think,  execpt  dyeing  cloth, 
and  I  presume  that  a  suit  of  butternut 
jeans  would  now  have  hard  work  to  hold 
its  popularity  in  competition  with  arti¬ 
ficial  silk  made  from  a  spruce  tree.  The 
inner  bark  of  the  butternut  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  mild  cathartic,  resembling  in 
its  action  rhubarb,  by  the  famous  Dr. 
Rush,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  medical  man  of  colonial 
times,  and  the  man  for  whom  Rush  Medi¬ 
cal  College  of  Chicago  was  named.  The 
dose  of  the  extract  is  given  as  20  grains 
in  old  medical  works,  but  the  drug  is 
omitted  from  more  modern  medical  books, 
and  has  evidently  gone  the  way  of  scores 
of  other  preparations  that  were  depended 
upon  by  our  forefathers.  sr.  b.  d. 


How  do  uou  keep 


All  you  wise  poultry  farmers  know* 
You  keep  them  away  from  water  all 
you  can,  otherwise  they  would  swim 
off  the  best  part  of  their  weight. 


and  how  do  you  tell 

thebestBoot  ? 


By  the  Red  line 
’round  the  top.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  farmers  have 
learned  through  ac¬ 
tual  experience  that 
Goodrich  Hi-Press 
is  the  best  wearing 
boot  ever  made. 


Goodrich 
Short  Brown* 


Goodrich 

UT-DDECC  Rubber 
111  l  IVLjj  Footwear 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron, ,  Ohio 
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l]ou  cant  make  war 

with  a  Cap  Pistol 


1 


Insecticide  and  fungicide  spray¬ 
ing  is  war — and  a  serious  one. 
To  clean  out  the  enemy  you’ve 
got  to  use  high  power  ammunition, 
and  nothing  less.  It  does  no  good 
to  spend  money  on  honest  labor 
and  indifferent  spray  materials. 
You  must  have  effectiveness — 
killing  power — and  you  will  profit 
by  following  the  example  of  such 
careful  orchardists  as 


American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc., 

who  standardize  on 


T he  “Shield  of  Quality 

is  a  brand  of  reliability  on 


tt 


INSECTICIDES  and  FUNGICIDES 

They  know,  and  you  know,  too,  that  the  General  Chemical  Company  has 
built  up  a  nation-wide  reputation  for  Quality.  And  with  our  excellent 
factory  equipment  and  volume  output  we  are  able  to  give  you  that 
Quality  at  a  price  which  is  often  no  higher  than  you  are  asked  to  pay 
for  untried  materials. 

Plan  now  to  make  the  1926  harvest  the  best  crop  you  have  ever  marketed. 
You’ll  be  surer  of  it,  if  you  use  Orchard  Brand  Sprays  and  Dusts. 

Use  Orchard  Brand  Dritomic  Sulphur 


Oil  Emulsion 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
B  T  S 

(A  Dry  Substitute  for 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution) 

Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Atomic  Sulphur 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 


through  the  growing  and  ripening  season,  either  alone  or  with  Orchard 
Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead.  It  is  the  most  effective  sulphur  fungicide  you 
can  buy,  because  it  is  very  highly  concentrated  (90%  available  sulphur) 
and  is  dry  packed  in  4  lb.  bags.  You  save  labor  and  use  less 
of  the  material.  It  will  make  your  crop  command  top  prices. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us  for  a  descriptive  circular. 

Dealers  everywhere  stock  and  recommend  Orchard  Brand  Spray 
and  Dust  Materials .  If  yours  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct. 

General  Chemical  Company 

NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


[ORCHARD 
BRAND  J, 

C^St-CTlCfnES  J 


/^V/V/V/A/ 


/V/ 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Honey  for  Car  Radiators 

M.  B.  D.  on  page  94,  in  answer  to  a 
question  regarding  honey-water  mixture 
as  an  anti-freeze  in  auto  radiators, 
writes  in  a  very  discouraging  fashion. 
He  confesses  lie  has  not  tried,  and  that 
lie  is  not  inclined  to  try  it.  Then  he  goes 
on  to  offer  advice  entirely  oil  theory.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  honey  and  wat¬ 
er  has  been  used  with  entire  satisfaction 
by  many  auto  users  for  several  years,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  the  temperatures  drops 
to  zero.  A  richer  mixture  gives  satisfac¬ 
tion  where  the  lower  temperatures  pre¬ 
vail.  It  has  been  used  in  cars  with  a  wat¬ 
er  pump,  and  in  those  with  the  thermal 
syphon  water  circulating  system. 

It  is  true  this  mixture  can  be  used 
in  a  manner  which  will  cause  trouble. 
So  may  any  anti-freeze  mixture.  Just 
why  so  much  fussing  is  advocated  by 
some  persons,  such  as  boiling,  skimming 
and  aleolioling,  is  not  clear  to  me.  I  know 
of  many  cases  where  nothing  is  done 
except  to  mix  the  honey  and  warm  water 
and  put  it  into  the  radiator. 

A  few  things  must  be  observed  when 
this  anti-freeze  mixture  is  used.  First, 
all  connections  in  the  water  system  must 
he  perfectly  tight.  Honey  is  able  to  find 
and  seep  out  of  a  place  where  water 
would  not.  Further,  honey  tends  to  re¬ 
move  small  particles  of  rust  or  dirt 
which  may  serve  to  stop  a  leak  when 
water  alone  is  used.  Next  it  must  he  re¬ 
membered  that  the  honey-water  mixture 
expands  when  heated  more  than  water 
alone,  hence  the  radiator  should  not  be 
filled  to  the  top. 

At  low  temperatures  the  honey-water 
solution  becomes  like  slush  and  when  in 
this  condition  will  not  circulate.  To 
avoid  trouble  from  boiling  over,  when  the 
car  has  stood  for  some  time  when  the 
temperature  is  15  degrees  F.  or  less,  the 
radiator  should  be  blanketed  and  the  mo¬ 
tor  allowed  to  run  for  a  few  minutes  to 
heat  the  mixture  to  a  flowing  temper¬ 
ature. 

No  mafter  how  much  this  mixture  may 
freeze  under  extremely  low  temperatures 
there  will  not  be  expansion  enough  to 
damage  the  radiator  tubes.  This  mixture 
may  not  be  absolutely  perfect  under  tem¬ 
peratures  below  zero,  but  there  are  thous¬ 
ands  of  automobilists  operating  cars 
where  the  temperature  rarely  goes  to 
zero  or  below,  who  will  find  the  honev- 
water  solution  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
honey  in  the  mixture  does  not  evaporate, 
therefore  if  the  proper  amount  is  put  in 
in  the  Fall  no  more  will  be  needed  unless 
there  are  leakages.  Water  alone  will 
need  to  be  added  as  required.  For  this 
purpose  it  would  be  rather  expensive  to 
purchase  table  honey  at  the  grocery,  so  a 
low  grade  honey  in  bulk  is  used. 

E.  G.  CARR, 

Deputy  Bee  Inspector  New  Jersey. 


Clipped  Oats 

Tell  us  just  what  is  meant  by  clipped 
oats  and  how  is  the  clipping  done? 

Oat  clipping  machines  are  manufac¬ 
tured  by  practically  all  manufacturers  of 
grain  cleaning  and  milling  machinery. 
These  machines  are  roughly  a  large  east 
steel  cylinder,  on  the  inside  of  which  are 
abrasions  or  corrugations.  At  the  point 
where  the  grain  discharges  from  the 
drum  is  a  very  powerful  fan  suction. 
This  drum  rotates  at  very  high  speed, 
knocking  off  the  tips  of  the  oats.  Then 
when  the  oats  .discharge  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  tlmse  tips,  immature  oats,  and 
hulls  are  lifted  out  from  the  oats  through 
the  powerful  air  suction. 

The  object  of  the  clipping  is  to  raise 
the  weight  of  the  oats  per  bushel,  which 
is  done  by  the  tips  of  the  oats  being 
broken  off  and  'the  thin  and  immature 
oats  being  removed. 

As  to  the  clipped  oats  being  superior' 
to  the  natural  oats,  technically,  you 
could  answer  yes,  because  the  clipped 
oats  are  heavy  oats  and  naturally  con¬ 
tain  a  larger  percentage  of  meats  than 
the  amount  of  hulls.  The  spread  of  the 
clipped  and  common  oats  varies  from 
one  to  two  cents  a  bushel,  which  differ¬ 
ence  depends  entirely  upon  the  weight  of 
the  clipped  oats.  A  32-lb.  clipped  oat 
and  a  32-lb.  natural  oat  would  sell  at  the 
same  money.  The  reason  that  clipped 
oats  are  invariably  at  least  a  cent  pre¬ 
mium  is  because  clipped  oats  never  weigh 
less  than  34  lbs.  and  generally  not  less 
than  30  lbs.,  and  from  that  up  to  as 
heavy  as  42  lbs.  per  bushel.  Natural 
oats  very  seldom  weigh  more  than  34  lbs. 
to  the  bushel.  Therefore,  to  make  a  40- 
lb.  clipped  oat  you  have  to  start  with  a 
natural  oat  not  less  than  34  lbs.,  which 
you  can  raise  the  weight  of  about  0  lbs. 
per  bushel  through  clipping. 

The  feeding  value  of  a  bushel  of  oats 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  weight 
of  the  oats  per  bushel.  You  can  see,  _ 
therefore,  that  the  determining  factor 
in  the  quality  of  the  clipped  oat  is  the 
weight  of  the  oats  per  bushel  and  not 
the  fact  as  to  whether  it  is  clipped  or 
not.  G.  E.  T. 


The  big  car  was  speeding  through  the 
village  at  a  mild  forty-five  miles  an  hour. 
“Henry,  dear.”  said  the  motorist’s  wife, 
“I  don’t  think  yoii  ought  to  be  driving 
so  fast.”  “W]hy  not?”  asked  Henry  in 
surprise.  “Wiell,”  explained  his  wife,  “I 
have  a  feeling  that  the  policeman  who  is 
shouting  and  running  behind  us  doesn’t 
exactly  like  it.” — Motor  Magazine. 
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Legal  Questions 


Exemption  for  Debt 

I  have  five  cows,  team,  50  -liens,  a  fair 
amount  of  farming  tools  and  household 
goods.  How  much  can  my  wife  hold?  I 
have  notes  in  both  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  She  signed  no  notes.  My  wife 
bought  the  team  by  keeping  boarders 
four  years  ago,  but  might  have  hard 
work  to  prove  it.  I  was  across  the  line 
in  Pennsylvania  the  other  day  ;  they  at¬ 
tached  my  team.  I  got  the  money  from 
one  of  my  neighbors.  Could  my  wife  have 
held  the  team?  I  have  a  $800  chattel 
on  cows  and  tools.  Can  they  sell  them 
by  satisfying  chattel.  Could  they  sell  fod¬ 
der  and  grain-  I  have  in  store  to  feed 
them.  E.  K.  D. 

New  York. 

Of  course,  your  wife  can  hold  any 
property  that  belongs  to  her.  Unless  you 
have  given  a  mortgage  on  your  proper¬ 
ty,  probably  most  of  your  household 
goods  would  be  exempted  from  a  sale  un¬ 
der  execution  in  New  York  State;  10 
sheep,  one  cow,  two  swine,  are  also  ex¬ 
empt.  The  necessary  working  tools,  team, 
and  food  for  the  team  for  00  days  are 
exempt  when  owned  by  a  person  being  a 
householder  or  having  a  family  for  which 
he  provides.  This  exemption  would  not 
apply  in  case  a  mortgage  covered  the  ex¬ 
empt  property.  N.  t. 


Disputed  Boundary 

My  deed  describes  my  property  as  ex¬ 
tending  to  a  certain  creek.  A  claims  that 
his  deed  gives  him  title  to  the  land  to 
the  road.  This  makes  the  strip  of  land 
(woodland)  between  the  creek  and  the 
road  under  dispute.  My  deed  is  a  war¬ 
ranty  deed  and  is  registered.  I  bought 
the  property  about  20  years  ago.  This 
same  property,  as  is  stated  in  my  deed, 
was  sold  at  sheriff’s  sale  about  50  years 
ago.  If  A  lias  title  to  the  property  it 
must  be  through  some  deed  of  a  date 
previous  to  the  sheriff's  sale.  If  his  land 
had 'originally  extended  to  the  road  would 
lie  hold  title  to  this  strip  of  land  in  spite 
of  tlie  sheriff’s  sale  deed  to  the  contrary? 
As  he  is  removing  some  of  the  trees  it  is 
quite  important  that  we  find  who  holds 
title.  b.  B.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion  without  an  examination  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  showing  title  to  the  property  in 
question.  There  must  have  been  some 
foundation  for  the  description  used  in  the 
proceedings  by  which  the  property  was 
sold  at  sheriff’s  sale.  AW  would  suggest 
that  you  have  a  -local  attorney  look  into 
the  matter  for  you.  n.  t. 


Common  Law  Marriage  in 
New  Jersey 

Will  at  is  the  law  in  New  Jersey  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  common-law  wife?  If  a  man 
lives  with  a  woman  for  four  years,  not 
being  married  to  her,  lias  he  a  legal  right 
to  marry  another  woman?  Is  not  the 
first  woman  his  common-law  wife?  c;.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

Under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  must  be  married  according 
to  the  'statu-te  Of  this  State  concerning 
marriages.  This  statute  provides  that 
/or  a  person  to  be  married  they  must 
be  married  by  the  officer  therein  author¬ 
ized.  Iu  this  particular  case  if  the  man 
living  with  the  woman  who  is  known  as 
his  common-law  wife,  again  marries  lie 
cannot  be  held  criminally  responsible. 
Tiliat  is,  he  could  not  be  convicted  of 
committing  bigamy. 

The  question  whether  a  woman  is  a 
common-law  wife  requires  considerable 
amount  of  proof  and  the  burden  of  proof 
is  upon  the  woman  alleging  that  she  is 
the  common-law  wife.  The  fact  that  the 
man  did  not  marry  the  woman  lie  is 
living  with  does  not  prevent  her  from 
suing  him  for  breach  of  contract  of 
promis’e  to  marry.  Y.  R. 


Inheritance  Tax 

VYliat  is  the  death  tax  on_  property  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State? 
What  is  the  amount  and  is  it  a  State  or 
government  tax,  and  does  it  make  any 
difference  whether  there  are  direct  -heirs 
or  not?  c-  D-  w* 

Pennsylvania. 

Federal  inheritance  tax  only  applies 
to  estates  in  excess  of  $50,000. 

Inheritance  tax  in  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  estates  passing  to  persons 
other  than  father,  mother,  husband, 
wife,  child  or  lawful  descendant  is  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  every  $100  of 
•the  value  thereof.  No  estate  less  than 
$250  is  subject  to  taxation.  The  rate  on 
property  passing  to  father,  mother,  hus¬ 
band,  wife,  or  child  is  two  per  cent. 

In  New  York  State  every  child,  widow 
or  husband  is  entitled  to  an  exemption 
of  $5,000.  Tlie  rate  of  tax  for  near  rela¬ 
tives  is  one  per  cent  up  to  $25,000  and 
increases  according  to  relationship,  k.  t. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  . 

It  was  in  1831  that  Cyrus  H.  Me 
Cormick  found  the  “better  tvay’ 
to  feed  the  world  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Reaper.  In  him  were 
combined  three  outstanding 
abilities — he  invented,  made  and 
sold  his  product;  the  builder  who 
teas  also  the  leader.  ' 


Finding  the  Better  W ay 


Firestone  initiative  has  brought 
exceptional  results  in  providing  the 
“ better  way”  to  improve  tire  quality. 
Gum-Dipping — the  exclusive  Firestone 
process,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
thousands  of  extra  miles  Firestone 
Balloons  deliver.  This  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  cord  fabric  thoroughly  insulates 
and  impregnates  each  fiber  of  every 
cord  with  rubber.  It  virtually  elimi¬ 
nates  destructive  friction  and  heat.  It 
builds  into  the  sidewalls  of  Full-Size 
Balloon  tires  extra  strength  and  flexibil¬ 
ity,  and  gives  added  riding  comfort  and 


driving  safety  over  rough  country  roads. 

The  high  cost  of  crude  rubber  has 
forced  up  tire  prices — therefore  motor¬ 
ists  should  give  more  thought  to  their 
tire  purchases,  selecting  tires  of  proved 
quality.  They  should  depend  more 
than  ever  upon  Firestone,  with  its  long- 
established  and  rigid  policy  of  using 
only  the  most  improved  methods,  high¬ 
est  quality  of  materials,  and  advanced 
tire  engineering — assuring  every  car 
owner  Most  Miles  per  Dollar.  The 
Firestone  Dealer  is  ready  to  suj 
you,  promptly  and  at  low  cost. 


MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 

Tlre$fone 


Invest  Your  Surplus  Funds 

WHERE  the  principal  will  be  safe  and  the  interest  promptly  paid  twice 
yearly.  Buy  Bonds  that  are  issued  under  U.  S.  Government  super¬ 
vision  by  the  world’s  largest  mutual  farm  mortgage  banking  system.  The 
entire  proceeds  are  used  to  build  up  the  farming  business  through  loans 
to  active  farmers  at  reasonable  rates. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS 

Safe  —  Marketable  —  Tax-Free 

You  can  buy  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  from  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or 
from  the  Fiscal  Agent.  Denominations:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000 
and  $10,000.  Both  principal  and  interest  are  tax-free. 

Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Bay  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $ 10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

Sawa  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 


SAW 


Guaranteed 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  T  exas 


Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Springfield.  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


Write  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Circular  No.  16 
Addressing  the  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank  or 

ChAS.  E.  LoBDELL,  Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Total  Assets  of  the  12  Federal  Land 
Banks  Exceed  One  Billion  Dollars 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers — money  °aver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 

showing-  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence.  Ford  &  Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville.  Pa. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N-  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Every  200-pound  bag  of 
Y-C  Fertilizer  used  per 
acre ,  on  Corn  will  pro¬ 
duce  under  good  cul¬ 
tured  conditions,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10  bushels  of 
grain,  equivalent  to  100 
pounds  of  pork% 


Fertilize 
For  a  Full  Ear 
Well  Matured 


Back  of  every  fully  matured  ear  was  a 
stalk  that  was  well  supplied  with  plant 
food  during  the  growing  season. 

Make  more  bushels  of  sound  ears  by 
selecting  a  fertilizer  for  your  Corn  that 
will  feed  it  at  every  stage  of  growth  and 
mature  it  early. 

V-C  Fertilizers  for  Corn.not  only  nour¬ 
ish  the  plant  while  small,  but  when  it  is 
forming  and  filling  the  ear.  They  give  the 
corn  a  quick  start  in  the  spring,  grow  it 
rapidly,  uniformly,  and  mature  large, 
heavy,  well-developed  ears  before  frost. 

V-C  Fertilizers  have  an  established  rep¬ 
utation  among  leading  Corn  growers  for 
producing  heavy  yields  of  sound  grain. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  V-C  Fertilizers  made 
for  Corn,  or  write 


VIRGINIA -CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Home  Office: 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


With  every  roll  of  American  Fence 
your  dealer  will  give  you  our  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee  that  it  will  outlast 
or  equal  in  service  any  other  fence 
now  made,  of  equal  size  wires  and 
used  under  the  same  conditions. 

Banner  Steel  Posts 

Railroad  rail  design.  Large,  slit-winged  anchor  plate  roots 
firmly  into  the  ground.  Ask  your  dealer. 


line  Insulated 


American  Fence 
RannetePosts 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Camping  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Yellowstone 

Part  II 


The  Lack  of  Trees. — Making  due 
allowance  for  local  variations,  one 
may  describe  western  Nebraska,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Montana  and  South  Dakota 
in  the  same  breath.  To  the  easterner, 
perhaps  the  lack  of  shade  trees  by  the 
way  and  woods  in  the  distance  adds  most 
to  the  monotony  and  possible  dreariness 
of  the  landscape.  There  are  the  marvel¬ 
lous  reaches  of  the  plains  and  the  ever- 
changing,  awe-inspiring  mountains  to 
compensate,  but,  to  one  brought  up 
among  trees,  nothing  can  take  their 
place.  The  laboriously  planted  and  wat¬ 
ered  aspens  on  the  village  streets  try 
hard,  but  they  can  never  attain  the  glory 
of  the  maples,  the  elms  and  the  beeches 
and  the  congeners  of  these  that  turn  a 
mere  dwelling-place  into  a  homestead. 
The  lack  of  shade  trees  to  soften  the  out¬ 
lines  and  blot  out  the  angles  of  plaius 
towns  gives  these  a  peculiar  appearance 
as  one  a-pproaclies  them  from  a  distance. 
They  are  like  groups  of  blocks  set  upon 
a  table,  stark  and  bare.  “It  is  hard  to 
make  trees  grow  here,”  complained  one 
villager  who  was  waterinng  a  dozen  set 
out  in  his  small  front  yard  where  an 
eastern  maple  would,  in  a  few  years, 
overshadow  everything.  We  had  camped 
on  Sunday  by  a  small  ravine  just  out¬ 
side  this  village,  but  the  shade  of  the 
few  trees  growing  along  that  watercourse 
was  almost  disputed  with  us  by  a  Sun¬ 
day  school  class  that  came  out  to  picnic 
there.  We  tried  to  share  that  shade  with 
them  and  couldn’t  help  but  wish  that  they 
would  be  equally  generous  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  big  ice-cream  freezer  that  they 
opened  at  lunch  time.  The  vaunted  west¬ 
ern  hospitality  failed  us,  however,  and 
we,  later,  walked  into  town  and  bought 
our  own.  And,  speaking  of  hospitality,  it 
was  only  in  a  Western  State  that  wo 
were  refused  permission  to  camp  over 
night  on  a  farm.  After  talking  with  the 
owner’s  family  for  a  considerable  time 
and  trying  to  convince  them  that  we  were 
harmless  tourists,  we  were  amused  to 
have  the  lady  of  the  house  tell  us  that 
she  and  her  family  wore  contemplating 
a  similar  camping  trip  into  New  England 
some  time,  and  ask  us  quite  innocently 
if  easterners  were  ns  crabbed  and  un- 
aeommodating  as  they  are  said  to  be. 
We  were  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  her 
that  we  had  camped  through  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  had  found  no  place  where  wo 
had  met  with  anything  but  kindness  and 
courtesy.  Slie  seemed  pleased  to  learn  it. 

Ranch  Homes. — Outside  of  the 
villages,  ranch  homes  have  been  too  _ 
often  described  to  leave  anyone  un-  * 
familiar  with  their  appearance,  but 
we  could  hardly  refrain  from  wonder 
at  the  hardihood  of  women  who  had  ex¬ 
changed  all  that  makes  the  eastern  farm 
beautiful  for  the  bleakness  of  a  one-story 
box  house,  not  large  enough  for  more 
than  two  or  three  small  rooms  at  most 
with,  perhaps,  a  tumbling  slud  in  the 
rear  and  a  front  yard  with  a  few  strug¬ 
gling  shrubs  and  nothing,  save  a  few 
strands  of  sagging  wire,  to  mark  the  line 
between  it  and  bleak  plains  stretching 
to  the  horizon.  But  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  we  could  see  no  beauty, 
no  charm  in  such  landscapes.  They,  in¬ 
deed,  had  a  glory  of  their  own.  one  that 
appealed  to  the  spirit  of  youth  and  ad¬ 
venture  in  us,  '  and  we  could  at  least 
partly  understand  the  feeling  of  those  who 
lived  there  long  enough  to  chafe  under 
restraints  of  older  communities.  “We 
are  glad  to  get  back,”  said  a  rancher  and 
his  wife,  returning  from  a  visit  to  Chica¬ 
go.  “We  used  to  mind  being  so  far  away 
from  a  railroad,  100  miles,  but  now 
there  is  one  near  us,  only  90  miles  away.” 

Mountains  and  Plains.  —  More 
than  any  other  State  through  which 
we  passed,  Wyoming  seemed  still  the 
West  of  Parkmah,  described  in  “The 
Oregon  Trail.”  Mountains  and  plains  too 
vast  to  have  been  tamed  by  man,  marks 
of  the  frontier  not  yet  erased  and,  over 
all,  that  infinite  expanse  of  deep  blue  sky, 
from  which  the  Summer  sun  poured 
down  day  after  day.  Driving  into  the 
shade  of  a  small  wayside  store,  the  only 
shade  to  be  found,  we  stopped  to  repair 
a  tire  on  what  the  papers  afterward  said 
was  the  hottest  day  in  the  history  of 
Wyoming’s  weather  bureau.  A  thermome¬ 
ter  hung  within  a  building  between  two 
open  doors,  where  it  got  all  the  breeze 
that  there  was,  registered  108.  It  was 
probably  at  least  10  degrees  hotter  out¬ 
side.  But  for  flic  dry  air  of  the  high  al¬ 
titudes,  such  temperatures  would  have 
been  unbearable.  As  it  was.  we  dreaded 
to  stop  and  lose  the  benefit  .of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  car  through  the  air.  Night¬ 
fall,  however,  always  brought  quick  re¬ 
lief,  temperatures  dropping  with  the  sun 
and  becoming  pleasantly  cool. 

Among  the  Rockies. — Cheyenne,, 
the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Wy¬ 
oming,  is  but  a  pretty  town  of 
16.000.  After  dinner  at  an  attractive  res¬ 
taurant  there,  we  drove  through  and  oe- 
gan  to  climb  higher  and  higher  over  a 
splendid! v  kept  State  highway  until  we 
reached  the  top  of  that  wide  table  land 
which  extends  over  almost  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system, 
and  which  is  Wyoming.  Here,  on  a  level 
with  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  in 
New  Hampshire,  the  plains  rolled  away 
to  the  distant  horizons,  and,  above  them, 
towered  mountain  ranges,  through  which, 


when  reached,  we  drove  in  deeply  out, 
grotesquely  formed  river  gorges.  We 
should  like  to  describe  the  Wind  River 
Canyon  of  the  Big  Dorn  River,  or  the 
not  more  marvellous  Shoshone  Canyon 
beyond  Cody,  but  where  masters  of  the 
English  language  have  failed,  we  refrain 
from  trespassing.  It  was  not  difficult  in 
imagination  to  again  people  Wyoming’s 
brown  plains  with  herds  of  buffalo  or  to 
see  Indians  filing  out  from  behind  a  high 
knolli  and  galloping  across  the  open. 
Will  at  puny  changes  -man  has  been  able 
to  make  in  that  vast  landscape  are  easily 
overlooked  and  the  scenes  of  early  days 
recalled.  As  the  car  topped  a  rise,  we 
would  oecasioinally  see  in  the  distance 
an  oasis  of  green,  a  basin  to  which  we 
knew  water  was  being  carried  from  some 
distant  mountain  reservoir  and  in  which 
a  village  had  grown  up.  Not  infrequently, 
a  deep  ditch,  with  rapidly  flowing  cur¬ 
rent,  would  spring  up  by  our  side  and 
give  the  illusion  of  water  flowing  up  hill, 
coming  from  we  could  not  see  where  and 
losing  itself  in  the  distance.  Useful  as 
these  irrigated  basins,  perhaps  miles 
across,  are,  they  seemed  to  us  almost  out 
of  place,  as  artificial  as  a  cement  pool 
in  a  city  park.  There  is  little  that  is  at¬ 
tractive  in  seeing  men  puttering  about 
with  irrigation  hoes,  directing  yellow 
trickles  between  rows  of  growing  vege¬ 
tables  or  across  fields,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  crops  so  grown  can  compete 
with  those  raised  under  natural  and  less 
expensive  conditions.  As  engineering 
feats,  these  reclamation  projects  are  mar¬ 
vellous  examples  of  man’s  conquest  of 
nature,  but  they  seem  to  us  years  ahead 
of  their  time  and  yet  unneeded.  Wyoming, 
like  all  Western  States,  is  striving  to  be¬ 
come  old  and  sophisticated,  a  copy  of  the 
East.  May  it  he  long  before  she  succeeds 
and  deprives  future  generations  of  the 
freshness  of  nature  now  to  be  found  only 
in  the  West. 

Yellowstone  Park. — After  an  over¬ 
night  camp  on  the  overcrowded  grounds 
at  Cody,  we  entered  the  canyon  of 
the  Shoshone  River  and  approached 
Yellowstone  Park,  stopping  on  the 
way  lo  inspect  the  great  dam  which 
blocks  the  river  and  forms  a  vast 
lake,  from  which  irrigating  waters  are 
drawn.  Though  a  fine  road,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  wild  ride,  and  we  were  not 
particularly  sorry  to  reach  the  more  open 
mountain  country  beyond.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  park  we  were  stopped  by 
rangers  and  relieved  of  $7.50,  this  in 
payment  for  a  season  ticket  for  the  car 
and  its  occupants.  As  this  is  a  national 
park  and  we  had  already  paid  our  taxes 
for  the  year,  we  shall  deduct  that  amount 
if  we  are  ever  called  upon  to  pay  an  in¬ 
come  tax.  Firearms  were  next  inquired 
for,  and  wre  handed  over  our  wobbly  - 
jointed  32-calibre  revolver,  to  have  a  wire 
run  through  barrel  and  cylinder  and  seal¬ 
ed  with  a  lead  seal.  This  we  had  to  dis¬ 
play,  untampered  with,  when  we  left  the 
park,  to  prove  that  we  had  shot  no  bear, 
deer  or  other  wild  animals  while  in  that 
great  game  preserve.  We  hadn’t  intended 
to,  anyway.  Simply  for  mountain  scenery, 
Yellowstone  Park  may  be  duplicated  or 
bettered  elsewhere,  but  nowhere  else 
than  in  this  little  plateau  about  50  .by  60 
miles  in  length  and  breadth,  tucked  away 
in  the  Rockies,  may  be  seen  those  re¬ 
markable  geysers,  boiling  springs  and  oth¬ 
er  evidences  of  internal  volcanic  heat  tJiat 
died  out  over  the  rest  of  the  continent 
ages  ago.  Again  we  defer  to  the  writers 
of  the  railroad  folders ;  they  have  used 
up  all  the  adjectives  and  left  us  power¬ 
less  adequately  to  describe  these  marvels. 
Wonderful  as  they  are,  our  most  poig¬ 
nant  i*egret  was  that  we  could  not  look 
upon  them  with  the  eyes  of  the  savages 
wiho  first  saw  them.  To  them,  they  were 
unfathomable  mysteries,  manifestations 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  from  which  they 
doubtless  crept  away  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling.  To  us,  they  were  the  natural  con¬ 
sequences  of  water  seeping  down  through 
the  earth  to  molten  rock  beneath.  In  a 
miniature  way,  the  teakettle  upon  the 
kitchen  stove  may  duplicate  some  of 
these  phenomena.  Thus  does  science  spoil 
our  emotions.  Old  Faithful  is  the  best 
known  of  the  great  geysers ;  we  camped 
near  by  and  watched  it  hurl  its  great 
column  of  water  high  into  the  air  again 
and  again  at  hourly  intervals.  The  mys¬ 
tery  is,  why  does  not  the  internal  heat 
which  changes  the  water  reaching  it  into 
super-heated  steam  cool  down  with  the 
passing  years?  There  has  been  no  appre¬ 
ciable  change  since  white  men  first  saw 
this  spouting  of  the  mountains.  M.  B.  d. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  bride  was  telling  her  friends  that 
Uncle  George  had  promised  to  furnish 
her  kitchen  with  all  necessary  equipment 
— a  surprise  because  Uncle  George  was 
notoriously  “close.”  Just  as  she  had  fin¬ 
ished  dilating  on  his  unexpected  gener¬ 
osity.  a  small  box  arrived.  Upon  opening 
it  she  found  a  can-opener  to  which  was 
attached  a  card  reading:  “I  am  sure 
this  will  be  all  the  equipment  you  will 
find  necessary  in  your  kitchen.  Uncle 
George.” — The  Baptist. 
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Increase  Your  Profits 


Grow  more  and  better  potatoes  and  make  more 
money  by  high  pressure  spraying  with  this 
Bean  Crop  Sprayer — a  real  universal  outfit, 
adapted  not  only  to  potatoes,celery,grapes,etc., 
but  quickly  converted  into  an  orchard  sprayer. 

Constant  High  Pressure 

Engine-driven — that  means  constant  high  pres¬ 
sure,  a  powerful,  foggy,  driving  spray,  and 
complete  coverage  of  the  plants.  The  Bean 
Crop  Sprayer  has  a  capacity  of  6  to  7  gallons 
a  minute  at  200  lbs.  pressure  or  more. 

Many  Vital  Advantages 

The  spray  boom  is  easily  adjusted  up  and  down 
or  sidewise,  and  the  wheels  are  adjustable  to 
varying  rows.  Equipped  with  dependable  2  h.p. 
Sprayer  Engine,  Bean  Pump  with  porcelain- 
lined  cylinder.  Built-in  pressure  Regulator,  Ro¬ 
tary  Agitator,  Special  Steel  Platform  and  other 
high  grade  features.  Sign  and  send  the  coupon 
for  new  Catalog  and  full  information. 
'■■■■■■■■  coupon  NOW 

BEAN  SPRAY  "PUMP*  CO*.  '"""i 

23  Hosmer  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan 
243  West  Julian  Street,  San  Jose,  California 
Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean  Universal 
Crop  Sprayer. 

Name  . . . . . . _ . . . 

Address  . . 


SPR*T 


r  TO  DOUBLE 
THE  DOLLARS 
AT  HARVEST 


You  Need  OSPRAYMO  Sprayers 

YOU  must  spray  to  get  fine  fruits  and  vegetables.  Let 
our  catalog  tell  you  about  the  famous  high-power 
orchard  rigs ,  traction  potato  sprayers,  bucket ,  bar¬ 
rel  and  knapsack  sprayers ,  hand  pumps ,  etc: 

OSPKAYMO  sprayers  make  your  work  effective. 

Suction  strainer 
brushes,  mechanical 
agitators.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog. 
Local  dealers. 

FIELD  FORCE 
PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FARM  TOOL 


Harrow  and  Seed  in  One  Operation 

The  Peoria  Harrow,  Alfalfa  Gra*s  Seeder 


attaches  to  all  sizes  old  or  new  harrows. 
Quick  detachable.  Sows  clover,  timothy 
— all  grass  seeds.  Even  distribution. 
Low  down— no  waste.  Pays  for  itself 
oil  20  acres.  Cuts  work  in  half.  Write 
for  low  prices  on  this  New  Tool. 


PEORIA  DRILL  &  SEEDER  CO. 
2677  N.  Perry  Ave.  Peoria,  Ill. 


BOLENS 

Does  Seeding,  Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with  great  saving 
of  time  and  effort.  Attachments 
for  ditferent  jobs  are  instantly  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Ithasmany  indis¬ 
pensable.  exclusive  features  such 
as  the  patented  arched  axle,  tool 
control.etc.  A  boy  or  girl  will  run 
itwith  delight.  Write  forcatalog.' 

503  PARK  ST..  GILSON  MFC.  CO. 


PORT  WASHINGTON.  WIS. 


CASE  TRANSPLANTERS 

YOU  NO  tV  NEED 

MANURE  SPREADERS,  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTORS,  ROLLERS, 
MARKERS.  PLOWS,  HARROWS,  PLANTERS,  CORN  DRILLS, 
SEEDERS,  CULTIVATORS,  LAWN  ROLLERS,  HAND  AND 
POWER  LAWN  MOWERS,  SPRAYERS,  HAND,  POWF.R  AND 
ELECTRIC  PUMPS,  WEKDERS,  GASOLINE  ENGINES, 
SHELLERS,  GRINDERS,  FODDER  CUTTERS,  SAW  TABLES, 
GASOLINE  SAWS,  COW  HOBBLES,  STANCHIONS,  ETC. 

Catalog  Free .  Tell  your  dealer  you  want 
RAWLINGS  goods 

I! A W LINGS  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md 


“More  Potatoes’* 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  of 
KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  methods  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 
simple,  strong,  durable  machine. 
Write  for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

A.  J.  PLATT,  MSg.,  Sterling,  111. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  I 
Gardenere,  suburbanites.  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  i 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.^ 

1065  33rd  Av.  S.  E.,Minneapolis,Minn. 


O-B  WISE 

SWING  HAMMER  FEED  MILL 

IV/ LL  GR/ND  ANYTH /MG 
PRODUCED  ON  THE  FARM 


MADE.  IN  TWO  SIZES 


WRITE  FOP 
FREE  CATALOG 


OBWISECO 

ac.  KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Pears  Do  Not  Set  Fruit 

I  have  two  alligator  pear  trees  which 
are  covered  with  blossoms  in  Summer. 
They  are  six  years  bid.  yet  all  I  get  is 
two  or  three  from  one  and  nine  or  30 
from  the  other,  I  used  nitrate  of  soda 
at  the  roots  as  T  saw  suggested  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  t.  o. 

INew  York. 

Isn’t  this  just  a  slip  of  the  pen  on  the 
part  of  our  question, or?  The  alligator 
pear,  or  avocado,  as  it  is  more  cor¬ 
rectly  called,  is  a  tropical  plant,  and 
while  some  varieties  will  stand  frost,  the 
majority  are  quite  tender.  At  any  rate 
we  are  going  to  assume  that  the  common 
pear  is  meant  for  discussion. 

The  failure  of  pears  to  set  fruit  can  be 
laid  to  two  causes  in  most  cases:  Cl) 
Lack  of  cross-fertilization;  (2)  low  vig¬ 
or  (due  frequently  to  pear  psylla  at¬ 
tack).  In  the  first  case  other  varieties 
must  be  planted  near  by  to  afford  proper 
pollination.  Almost  any  variety  will  pol¬ 
linate  another,  although  Winter  Nelis, 
Clapp  Favorite,  and  Bose  are  especially 
esteemed  as  pollenizers. 

'Nitrogenous  fertilizers  should  be  used 
with  caution  on  pears  because  of  possible 
succulent  growth  which  may  result  and 
which  may  blight.  Yet  starting  with  a 
small  amount  and  gradually  increasing 
it  one  may  use  it  with  profit.  The  general 
low  set  of  pears  in  eastern  America  can 
be  laid  largely  at  the  door  of  pear  psylla. 
In  some  tests  made  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
this  past  season  not  a  single  pear  set 
upon  badly  infested  spurs  even  though 
they  blossomed  well.  And  so  without  hav¬ 
ing  a  fair  idea  of  what  is  wrong  with 
T.  O.’s  trqes  we  will  suggest  (1)  pol¬ 
lination,  (2)  low  vigor,  and  (3)  psylla. 

H.  11.  T. 


Was  it  Luck  or  Observation  ? 

A  neighbor  of  mine  has  attained  to 
the  distinction  of  being  a  very  shrewd 
and  successful  cabbage  grower.  He  lias 
secured  this  reputation  on  account  of 
a  combination  of  circumstances,  and  also 
because  of  a  close  attention  to  certain 
weather  peculiarities  iii  the  past.  Last 
season  we  had  a  serious  and  prolonged 
drought  early  in  year  lasting  far  into 
July.  This  certain  grower  said:  “The 
longer  the  droughty  lasts  the  more  certain 
we  are  to  have  excessively  wet  weather 
to  follow,”  and  always  finished  with, 
“Nature  always  strikes  a  balance.”  The 
time  for  setting  Winter  cabbage  in  my 
section  is  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  first  of  July.  Many  of  the  growers 
have  a  rule:  “If  cabbage  cannot  be  plant¬ 
ed  by  July  1  then  do  not  set  at  all  but 
sow  turnips  instead.”  Along  about  the 
first  of  August  this  grower  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  set  out  a  large 
acreage  of  Winter  cabbage  “You  are 
crazy,”  said  his  neighbors.  “Set  so  late 
you  will  get  nothing  but  leaves.”  “All 
right,”  returned  lie.  “if  I  get  only  leaves 
they  will  make  good  poultry  food,  cab¬ 
bage  leaves  are  rich  in  vitamins.”  And 
he  went  ahead  and  set,  finishing  about 
August  10,  an  unheard-of  time.  But 
while  the  neighbors  laughed  .the  cabbage 
grew.  About  the  time  the  man  finished 
setting  the  weather  changed,  and  we 
practically  had  a  shower  every  day ; 
drizzle,  drizzle,  all  the  time.  His  cab¬ 
bage  grew  galore,  and  so  did  the  cab¬ 
bage  of  his  neighbors.  The  growing  sea¬ 
son  practically  was  cut  in  ha  If  or  rather, 
all  cabbage  made  double  growth.  Ordi¬ 
narily  where  it  took  90  days  to  make 
heads  the  crop  was  produced  in  six 
weeks.  That  meant  that  all  cabbage 
planted  on  the  regular  dates  was  ready 
for  market  long  before  Winter,  and  had 
to  be  disposed  of  or  have  it  burst  in  the 
field. 

But  the  grower  who  planted  foolishly 
late  was  in  a  class  by  himself.  After  all 
other  growers  had  marketed  their  crop 
this  man  came  on  the  market,  and  cut¬ 
ting  from  his  still  growing  crop  had  the 
cabbage  market  to  himself.  lie  sold  out 
at  prices  which  enabled  him  to  show  a 
small  profit  after  paying  all  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction.  something  that  the  neighbors 
could  not  show.  Now  we  are  all  won¬ 
dering  whether  his  success  was  due  to 
intelligent  observation  or  to  just  dumb 
I  luck.  c.  0.  WARFORD. 


pXTRA  PROFITS -that’s  what 
every  farmer  can  “bank  on”  when 
he  puts  a  Cletrac  Crawler  Tractor  in 
his  fields.  Pulling  two  fourteen  inch 
plows  with  ease,  this  perfectly  balanced 
tractor  gets  spring  plowing,  discing  and 
seeding  over  with  in  record  time.  Its  broad  tracks 
and  light  pressure  enable  it  to  get  into  action  two 
weeks  before  teams  or  wheel  tractors  could  be  used. 
And  it  does  a  thorough,  “business-like”  job  that 
insures  healthier  crops,  greater  yields,  larger  profits. 


Cletrac 

Crawler  Tractors 


When  the  spring  work  is  finished 
the  Cletrac  is  ready  to  help  with 
mowing,  harvesting  and  other 
summer  jobs.  In  fall,  it  is  a  big 
time  and  labor-saver  for  plowing, 
shredding,  silo-filling,  feed  grind¬ 
ing,  etc.  And  during  the  winter 
months  it  cleans  up  all  the  odd 
jobs  and  chores  around  the  place. 
Sawing  wood,  pulling  stumps, 
hauling  stones — ever  “on  the  job” 
to  save  time,  trouble  and  expense. 


The  Cletrac  uses  less  fuel  and  oil 
than  any  other  tractor  in  its  class. 
Pulls  practically  its  own  weight  and 
delivers  90%  power  efficiency  — 
an  achievement  not  equalled  by 
any  other  tractor!  Turns  easily 
within  its  own  radius — both  tracks 
moving — and  it  cannot  tip  over. 
Cletrac  “K”  is  the  only  tractor 
made  with  the  “Snap-Shot”  instant 
oiling  system  that  oils  lower  track 
wheels  at  the  push  of  a  plunger. 


If  you  are  interested  in  low  cost  power  for  the  farm — • 
profit  potver  that  saves  time,  labor  and  money,  write 
us  today  for  descriptive  literature  and  prices. 

The  coupon  belotv  ivill  bring  you  all  the  facts  by  return  mail . 


The  Cleveland 

193d  St.  and  Euclid  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


H 

1 

I 

a 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Please  send  complete  literature  on  Cletracs. 
I  farm _ acres. 

Name _ 

Address  _ 


Tractor  Co. 
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twice  the  Plant  Food 
means  half  the  work 


International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  contain  twice 
as  much  plant  food  as  standard  fertilizers. 

Why  haul  and  drill  20  bags  of  standard  fertilizer  when 
you  get  the  same  amount  of  plant  food — and  the  same 
results — by  using  10  bags  of  International  Multiple- 
Strength? 

You  drill  only  half  as  much  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizer 
to  an  acre.  And  experiment  stations  and  prominent 
farmers  have  proved  that  half  the  usual  quantity  of 
Multiple-Strength  gives  results  equal  to  those  obtained 
from  the  usual  quantity  of  standard  strength  fertilizers. 

“Twice  the  Value  in  Plant  Food 
— but  not  Twice  the  Price.” 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  prices. 


international 
Multiple  -  Strength 
fertilizers 


Dealers  :  It  YOU  wish  Standard  Grade 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  Fertilizers,  there  are  none 
MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  betcer  than  “International”. 
FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS.  We  also  make  FOS-FOR-US 
_  .  ,  Poultry  Grit. 

Write  us  to-day. 


••IBUHIIIU1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIBIIIIIIIIIIII 


International  Agdiciilteral  (orporation 

•  MANUFACTURERS  I  1  OF  HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS- 


[Dept.  R.,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 


Name  _ 


Address. 


Town- 


State. 
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CR0XT0N  S  FERTILIZERS 

Raw  Materials  &  Chemicals 
For4  Information  Write  to 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

40  Rector  St.  New  York 


SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Dusting 
T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St.  New  York 


✓-METAL  ROOFING-^ 

LEADCLAD  AND  GALVANIZED 

WIRE  FENCE-BARBED  WIRE 
POST-GATES-PAINT 
Get  Our  Price  —  We  Pay  the  Freight 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


SAWMILL  POWER 

Abundant  and  Snappy 

The  Farquhar  Deep  Fire  Box  Big 
delivers  abundant  and  snappy  power. 
Steams  on  slabs  and  offal  found 
around  the  sawmill. 

lias  larger  and  deeper  fire  box  than 
any  similar  type.  Two  fire  doors. 
Produces  hot,  dry  steam  on  the  worst 
day  in  winter.  Write  for  Bulletin  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  of  Engines,  Boilers 
and  Sawmills. 

We  also  build  Grain  Threshers,  Hay  and 
Straw  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and  Farm  Im¬ 
plements.  Ask  for  catalogs. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  LIMITED 
Box  430,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


'BtmGHES  WE1GHT0NLY  | 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL 


SAWS 
□  OWN 


EASILY  IBEES 
CARRIED  ft 


_ Thousands  save  money 

CAN  TOO-  Send  for  free 

Address  Dept.  68  . 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  2633  S.  State SL.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


The  farmers  best  helper  for  40  years, 
end  backaches  every  year.  YOU 
catalog  showing  low  prices. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Brace  and  Bit  Grafting 

Regarding  my  brace  and  bit  grafting, 
I  intended  waiting  until  I  had  a  good 
growth  to  describe  further.  I  made  four 
on  a  tree  10-in.  in  diameter,  about  10 
ft.  up  from  the  ground,  where  I  had 
topped  off  the  tree  like  a  post.  Only  one 
of  them  grew,  which  I  attribute  to  using 
some  handsome  wood  for  scions  that  had 
no  visible  buds  thereon,  trusting  to  their 
growing  out  of  incipient  bud  matrices. 
When  I  try  again  I  shall  know  better 
how  to  select  my  scions.  I  used  a  %  in. 
bit,  which  I  think  too  large,  and  shall 
use  a  14  in-  bit  next  time.  I  will  let  you 
know  results  next  Summer.  b.  h.  p. 

Montourville,  Pa. 


Experience  with  the 
Wineberry 

I  should  like  to  speak  a  hotter  word 
for  the  wineberry  than  Mr.  Tukey  does. 
1  have  grown  it  for  some  years  near  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  and  find  it  very  useful.  In 
rich  soil  it  is  a  rampant  grower  and 
something  of  a  nuisance,  scrambling  over 
other  plants  and  rooting  at  the  tips  in 
all  directions.  It  also  seeds  itself  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  sort  of  places.  The  berry 
gets  a  very  fair  size  on  good  soil,  and 
on  account  of  its  .iuicy  acidity  we  like 
it  mixed  with  less  acid  berries;  such  as 
the  blackcap.  It.  is  hardly  suitable  as  a 
market  berry  on  account  of  its  softness, 
but  for  home  use  I  think  it  is  desirable. 
It  is  quite  hardy  in  my  locality,  and 
a  good  producer.  w.  c.  demijsg. 

Connecticut. 


Cleaning  Old  Photographic 
Plates 

I  note  on  page  9-1  D.  B.  T.  inquires 
as  to  cleaning  old  photographic  plates. 
The  method  given  by  C.  W.  W.  will  work 
if  the  glass  to  he  cleaned  is  just  old  re¬ 
jected  plates,  but  if  it  happens  to  be  an 
old  supply  of  used  portrait  negatives 
that  have  been  varnished  it  will  not.  To 
clean  them  one  needs  a  strong  solution 
of  lye,  a  can  of  lye  to  about  two  gallons 
of  water.  Drop  the  plates  in  one  at 
a  time  so  as  to  wet  them  all  over.  Let 
Stand  about  three  days  aud  clean  with  a 
scrubbing  brush  under  running  water, 
first  diluting  the  lye  on  the  glass  with 
fresh  water  so  as  not  to  injure  the  hands. 
Lay  glass  flat  on  a  box  while  cleaning 
with  brush,  rinse  off,  and  stand  each 
glass  by  itself  to  dry.  I  have  used  this 
method  thousands  of  times.  M.  B.  Y. 

[Northumberland,  Pa. 


Tree  Roots  in  Sewer  Pipe 

On  page  143.  R.  P.  B.  tells  of  his 
sewer  pipes  being  obstructed  with  tree 
roots.  This  trouble  is  bound  to  occur 
where  tile  sower  pipes  are  used,  even 
when  the  joints  or  collars  are  well 
cemented.  In  some  manner  the  fine 
hair-like  roots  find  entrance,  and  in  time 
the  pipe  becomes  completely  filled.  When 
iron  pipes  are  used,  and  the  joints  care¬ 
fully  leaded,  this  trouble  cannot  occur. 
Elm  and  willow  trees  seem  to  cause  more 
of  this  trouble  than  do  other  sorts. 

IT.  E.  C. 


Wheat  in  Western  N.  Y. 

Since  the  late  war  we  have  been  trying 
to  grow  our  own  wheat.  As  this  has 
not  been  considered  to  be  much  of  a  wheat 
country  we  were  experimenting.  Ernst 
Summer  we  plowed  the  ground  after 
spreading  eight  two-horse  loads  of  ma¬ 
nure  on  an  acre  about  six  weeks  before 
sowing  the  wheat,  harrowed  it  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  about  a  week,  plank-dragged  it, 
and  drilled  two  bushels  of  red  Winter 
wheat  on  one  and  one-sixth  acres  Au¬ 
gust  25.  It  made  a  good  or  a  fair  growth 
last  Fall,  although  the  weather  was  too 
dry  for  best  results.  It  came  through  the 
Winter  in  fine  shape,  and  grew  well  con¬ 
sidering  the  dry  Summer.  It  thrashed 
out  35  bushels.  We  sowed  grass  seed 
with  the  wheat  and  got  a  good  stand.  We 
have  raised  one  better  crop  than  this,  be¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  44  bushels  to  an  acre, 
also  several  poorer  ones.  A  good  growth 
before  Winter  sets  in  is  essential.  Did 
it  pay?  I  think  so.  We  have  our  year’s 
supply  of  flour  and  with  pastry  flour  cost¬ 
ing  $11.20  per  barrel  in  our  local  mar¬ 
ket  I  think  it  paid  us  to  raise  it  and 
everything  else  that  we  can  raise  aud 
need  for  our  own  use. 

W.  S.  51 C  COR5IICK. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


To  Keep  Lettuce  or  Celery 

A  six-quart  salted-peanut  can  with 
cover,  which  a  friend  recently  gave  me,  is 
the  finest  thing  I  have  ever  had  in  which 
to  keep  lettuce  or  celery  fresh.  Of  course 
a  10-lb.  butter  pail  will  answer  the  same 
purpose,  but  this  is  taller.  Dealers  who 
handle  peanuts  give  away  the  cans  or  sell 
them  cheaply.  G.  A.  T. 


Make  Idle  Acres 
Show  a  Profit. 


Farm  those  rich  acres  now  in  pasture,  feed-lot,  bottom 
laud  or  brush.  There  is  usually  where  the  big  yield« 
come  from.  For  breaking  tough  sod,  hard,  baked,  bot 
tom-land  or  rough  bushy  land  use  a 

Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow 

with  the  famous  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  disks  of  cutlery 
steel,  forged  sharp.  Sizes  for  two  or  four  horses  or  trac 
tor.  Made  to  stand  the  gaff  of  the  tough  disking  or  plow¬ 
ing  job.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for  a  FREE  catalog 
showing  tliis  implement  and  the  entire  line  of  CLARK 
“CUTAWAY”  Disk  Harrows  and  Plows.  You  will  also 
receive  a  FREE  copy  of  our  valuable  book  “The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage.”  Send  the  coupon  NOW. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 
35  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Clark 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.. 

35  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  and  a  copy 
of  your  book  “  The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage 

Name . 

Address . - 

Size  (if  Farm 


Potafo 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  Ona  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
eight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protect*  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  soaaon.  Investigate  Now. 

KA  w  Write  for  Catalog 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 


Covers  Entire  Plant 

The  Iron  Age  4-Row  Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer  reaches  every  part  of  the 
plant,  including  the  underside  of  the 


toes,  you  need  this  Iron  Age 
Sprayer.  It  kills  bugs— pre 
vents  blight.  Orchard 
spraying  attachment. 

Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  this 
and  other  Iron 
Age  Tools. 


Iron  Age 
4-Row 
Drop-nozzle 
Sprayer 


Powerful 
Triplex  Pump 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
625  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes* 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Pepper  Plant,  Egg 
Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
you  can  set  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

ULBKfts 

W rite  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

EEDH AM 
CROWN 
GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 


CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ALLIGATOR 

TRADEMARK  REC  US  PAT.  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


WARNER  SAP  SPOUTS 


and  other 

LEADER 


SUGAR  TOOLS  ™EVERST 

SUGAR  MAKERS’  GUIDE — Information  on 
sugarmaking  FREE  for  the  asking. 

LEADER  EVAPORATOR  CO. 
Dept.  A  Burlington,  Vermont 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  pe  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees. 

THE  SPROUL  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


Virginia!^” 

on  Chesapeake  &0hio  Ry 

ltiPtwi£'s  $20 

aLJSKl  a5 

Fertile  land  with  improvements. 
T5ff  Delightful  climate  and  year-round 
t*  >  grazing.  General  Farming.Truck- 
ing.  Dairying,  Cattle  and  Poultry 
do  well.  Dependable  and  fast 
transportation  to  best  markets  at  reasonable  freight  rates. 
Excellent  schools  and  churches,  hospitable  people.  Good 
roads,  low  taxes,  increasing  values,  attractive  coloniza¬ 
tion  tracts.  Write  for  handsome  booklet  giving  com¬ 
plete  information.  Sent  free. 

Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent/ 
Room  336,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


Additional 

Farm  Money 

There’s  money  In  those  clumps 
of  timber  on  your  farm,  and 
your  neighbor’s.  A  Lane  Portable 
Sawmill  will  turn  them  into 
money.  Experience  not  neces¬ 
sary,  Ask  us  for  information. 

Lane  Manufacturing  Company 
Montpelier,  Vermont 

(  8519 


V^ALANE  SAW  MILLS 

PRICE 


**  v,/4KV 


$393.00 


Be  An  Auto  Mechanic 


Want  to  have  a  future?  Fit 
yourself  for  the  big  jobs  at 
good  wages— there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  well  trained  auto 
repair  and  service  men.  We 
train  you  thoroughly.  Over 
30.000  students  have  been  en¬ 
rolled  in  our  Auto  school, 
established  22  years. 

Don't  put  it  off — zvrite 
today  for  booklet  R  NY 

West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Auto  School 

318  West  57 til  St..  New  York  City 


A  Forestry  Estimate 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  a 
memorandum  which  was  just  sent  me  by 
one  of  our  staff.  It  seems  he  has  been 
in  the  south  central  part  of  the  State 
inspecting  a  woodlot.  The  owner,  by 
the  way,  got  the  idea  of  having  a  forester 
examine  his  property  through  an  article 
he  read  in  your  paper.  It  seems  that 
some  weeks  ago  some  timber  buyers  had 
approached  the  man  in  question  and  had 
offered  him  $20  per  thousand  board  feet 
for  the  timber  on  25  acres.  They  es¬ 
timated  there  were  98,000  feet  suitable 
for  their  purpose  and  they  would  give 
him  a  lump  sum  of  $2,000  for  all  the 
timber  they  cared  to  cut.  His  reply  was 
that  he  had  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  rhat  if 
was  always  wise  to  get  an  exact  estimate, 
and  he  was  “going  to  have  a  forester 
look  over  the  property.”  They  imme¬ 
diately  raised  their  offer  to  $2,500,  but 
still  he  refused,  stating  that  he  would 
not  take  definite  steps  in  selling  his  tim¬ 
ber  until  a  forester  had  examined  it. 

TI*e  forester’s  estimate  was  86,000 
board  feet  more  than  the  timber  buyers' 
estimate.  At  that  figure  the  difference 
would  be  $720  over  their  original  es¬ 
timate — at  the  same  stumpage  figures 
which  'they  offered — and  a  little  over 
$200  more  than  their  highest  offer.  At 
least  one  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  am 
sure,  is  glad  he  followed  the  advice  of 
your  excellent  paper.  m.  m. 

N.  Y.  State  College  of  Forestry. 

It.  is  gratifying  to  know  that  such 
things  work  out  in  this  way.  We  do  our 
'best  to  let  our  readers  know  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  farming,  and  then  make  it 
clear  that  there  are  certain  things  which 
no  one  can  ever  do  for  them.  We  think 
there  is  a  future  in  forestry — at  least  for 
some  of  our  folks — perhaps  not  for  all. 
There  are  fits  and  misfits  in  all  things 
and  the  man  who  must  wear  the  shoes 
should  be  the  best  judge.  By  the  way, 
we  have  many  questions  about  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  for  land  “dedicated  to  forestry.” 
This  is  handled  by  the  Conservation 
Commission  at  Albany.  Our  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  only  the  land  is  taxed  at  a 
low  rate.  The  timber  is  taxed  only  when 
it  is  cut. 


What  Is  Done  with  Potato 
Crops 

How  big  was  the  IT.  S.  potato  crop  in 
1925?  How  many  potatoes  has  Canada 
to  export  of  1925  crop?  What  is  the 
normal  consumption  of  potatoes  in  TJ. 
S.  each  year  for  food  and  for  seed,  each 
item  separate?  What  is  the  normal  per¬ 
centage  of  shrinkage  of  potatoes  by  rot, 
freezing  and  culls?  How  many  per  cent 
of  our  potato  erop  is  shipped  ou  rail¬ 
roads?  How  many  bushels  in  a  carload 
as  reported  in  the  bulletin?  n.  a. 

The  potato  crop  of  the  1925  season 
was  estimated  at  323,243.000  bushels, 
compared  with  425.2S3.000  the  preceding 
season. 

The  preliminary .  estimate  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  potato  crop  is  about  74,162.000 
bushels.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  bushels  Canada  could  export.  The 
crop,  is  only  about  three-fourths  nor¬ 
mal  'size.  In  the  past  Canada  has  not 
sent  out  much  over  5.000  carloads  to  all 
countries  combined.  The  per  capita  home 
consumption  for  eating,  feeding,  and 
waste  even  in  a  year  of  shortage  seems 
to  be  far  greater  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
Canada  would  ship  us  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  2.000  cars  shipped  in  the  1916- 
17  season  and  the  10,000  ears  shipped 
in  the  1919-20  season.  Any  such  quan¬ 
tity  would  not  be  more  than  enough  for 
a  year’s  supply  of  one  of  the  large  city 
markets,  but  the  effect  of  Canadian  re¬ 
ceipts  is  more  or  less  noticed  in  such 
markets  as  New  York  and  Boston  where 
large  quantities  are  received  from  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  potato  crop 
is  consumed,  according  to  estimates  for 
the  season  1917-18  and  1921-22.  The 
rest  of  the  crop  is  accounted  for  by  feed¬ 
ing,  shrinkage,  seed  and  manufactures. 
Estimates  of  percentage  of  seed  stock  run 
from  8  'to  10  per  cent  of  the  crops.  Nor¬ 
mal  shrinkage  is  estimated  at  3  to  4  per 
cent.  Th,e  loss  from  rot.  ’freezing,  culls 
and  the  like  is  reported  at  about  10  per 
cent  for  last  season’s  crop  and  for  this 
season’s  also.  The  damage  is  in  different 
States  this  year  but  the  total  is  not  very 
far  different,  according  to  reports  so  far 
available. 

From  one-fou.'th  to  one-third  of  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  shipped  in  carlots  but  the 
estimate  includes  ship  loads  estimated  as 
so  many  carlo ts.  reckoning  600  bushels 
to  a  carload.  This  equivalent  of  600 
bushels  is  reckoned  for  all  potato  ship¬ 
ments.  o.  n.  f. 
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SPREADERS 


Special  “Gold  Bond”  Offer 


In  every  neighborhood  where 
a  farmer  buys  this  spreader 
we  sell  many  more. 

Farmers  tell  us  that  it  is 
the  strongest,  best  built  ma¬ 
chine  they  have  ever  seen  or 
used. 

To  get  this  spreader  into 
every  neighborhood  we  are 


making  our  special  “Gold 
Bond”  offer.  It  will  save 
money  for  every  farmer  who 
needs  a  spreader. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  par¬ 
ticulars  on  this  remarkable 
offer — or  if  he  cannot  tell  you 
about  it — send  us  his  name. 


“Good  Equipment  Makes  A  Good  Farm  Better’ * 


Black  Hawk 
Planters 


Disc  Harrows 


Pulverizers 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company 

Bellevue,  Ohio 
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Run  it  through  your  hand — 


Top-  Dressing 
Talk  No.  4 


MAKE  this  test  at  the  nearest  fertilizer  store. 

Take  a  handful  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  and  let  it  run  through  your  fingers.  It 
will  sift  through  like  dry  sand. 

This  means  that  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
saves  you  all  the  time  and  trouble  of  pounding  and 
screening.  And  time  saved  is  money  saved. 

Your  Arcadian  comes  to  you  specially  kiln-dried 
absolutely  free  from  moisture.  All  lumps  and 
nodules  have  been  screened  out. 

In  short,  Arcadian  is  ready  for  instant  use. 
Fertilizing  by  this  modern  method  means  just  one 
operation — the  actual  applying  to  the  soil. 

^  Once  on  the  soil,  it  quickly  pays  for  itself  in 
increased  crops  and  profits.  It’s  quick-acting  and 
^ effective — guaranteed  to  contain  at  least  25 %°?o 
Ammonia. 

Ask  your  local  fertilizer  dealer  about  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  If  he  has  no  sample  handy, 
he  can  get  one  by  writing  for  it. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal.  Medina,  Ohio 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  branch  office)  K-4 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am 

especially  interested  in . 

(  Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above) . •  •  •  ■  . . 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Name — 


I 


Address- 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  humbug? 
ever  let  lose  upon  a  childish  public  is 
this  so-called  “Turken.”  It  is  showing  up 
at  poultry  exhibitions  all  over  the 
country — receiving  more  attention  than 
any  of  the  honest,  substantial  breeds. 
Men  “with  small  semblenee  of  mankind” 
stand  and  declare  that  it  is  a  genuine 
cross  between  a  turkey  and  a  hen.  Some 
of  them  actually  say  that  this  hideous 
bird  will  lay  more  eggs  than  n  Leghorn 
and  give  finer  meat  than  a  turkey.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  exposed  this  humbug  over 
and  over,  yet  still  apparently  intelligent 
people  come  asking  where  they  can  buy 
eggs  or  chicks  of  .this  wonderful  *breed ! 
(t  seems  'to  be  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  frauds  ever  attempted  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  old  “seedless  apple”  was  well 
played,  and  a  good  many  trees  were  sold. 
Once  at  a  county  fair  I  saw  a  man  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  plant  which  actually  had  a  few 
tomatoes  growing  on  the  vines  above 
ground  and  two  or  three  small  potatoes 
on  the  roots.  He  was  selling  seeds  at  25 
cents  each  as  fast  as  he  could  hand  them 
out,  and  telling  about  the  wonderful 
plant  which  was  to  revolutionize  agricul¬ 
ture.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  devote  one  field  »to  the  culture  of 
the  health-giving  tomato  and  another  field 
to  the  life-sustaining  potato.  Now  here 
was  this  wonderful  plant,  brought  out  of 
the  gu-eat  mystery  of  science  by  the  wizard 
hand  of  Burbank,  producing  tomatoes 
in  the  atmosphere  and  potatoes  in  the 
earth.  “I  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
these  remarkable  seeds.  Step  up  gentle¬ 
men  before  they  are  all  gone !”  Now 
what  this  man  had  was  a  potato  plant 
on  which  had  been  grafted  a  tomato  slip. 
That  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  do.  for 
Nature  has  no  law  against  the  marriage 
of  cousins.  Graft  a  little  piece  of  wood 
from  a  McIntosh  apple  tree  on  a  North¬ 
ern  Spy  stock  and  you  will  have  “Mac” 
apples  above  ground  and  'Northern  Spy 
roots  in  the  soil.  Yet  the  seeds  from 
these  apples  will  not  give  the  same  kind 
of  a  tree.  Nor  would  the  seeds  from  this 
“wonderful  plant”  give  any  durable  crop. 
Most  of  those  who  bought  'the  seeds 
ought  to  have  known  better,  but  they 
were  carried  away  by  the  eloquence  of 
this  barker.  He  did  the  barking  and  they 
did  the  biting. 


Now  there  is  not  a  drop  of  turkey 
blood  in  this  turken.  The  bare  or  leather 
neck  comes  from  an  old  breed  known  for 
centuries  in  Southern  Europe — probably 
long  before  turkeys  were  brought  from 
America.  Specimen  of  the  breed  were  evi¬ 
dently  carried  to  South  America  and  the 
West  Indian  Islands  where  they  have 
stamped  their  buzzard-like  neck  and 
head  upon  every  other  breed.  When  this 
foolish  claim  about  turkey  blood  was  first 
made  I  learned  'that  there  *were  many 
leather-necks  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
so  I  wrote- the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
there  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  trio.  'He  •said 
there  were  hundreds  of  -  them — that  I 
could  have  any  color  I  wanted — from 
white  to  black.  I  chose  red,  and  in  due 
time  the  three  birds  were  safely  passed 
through  the  custom  house  and  arrived  at 
Hope  Farm.  They  proved  to  be  small, 
undersized  specimens  of  what  I  called  a 
cross  between  Game  and  Buff  Orpington. 
There  are  apparently  no  true  specimens 
of  the  original  'barenecked  breed,  though 
perhaps  a  few  of  them  may  be  found 
south  of  the  Danube  River.  The  rooster 
which  I  imported  appeared  to  ♦’be  an  ac¬ 
tive  little  upstart,  mostly  Game,  but  he, 
like  the  hens,  had  been  cursed  with  that 
bare,  featherless  neck,  which  thrust  out 
from  his  shoulders  like  a  curved  leather 
tube  wrinkled  and  apparently  grey  with 
mold.  I  have  seen  buzzards  in  the  South 
flying  about  at  their  disgusting  trade,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  that  they  had  a  'little 
dignity  as  compared  with  these  cheap  and 
dwarfed  vultures.  Surely  their  bare¬ 
necked  ancestors  had  put  upon  them 
a  brand  which  raised  Oain  with  their  ap¬ 
pearance — if  I  may  vary  the  old-tune 
expression.  It  seemed  to  me  pathetic 
that  the  graceful  Game  and  the  hand¬ 
some  Orpington  should  thus  be  marked 
for  life  by  this  hideous  neck  stretching 
down  through  the  centuries  to  put  this 
disgusting  birth-mark  upon  them.  The 
original  barenecked  breed  must  have  been 
prepotent,  to  say  the  least.  For  years 
and  years  the  blood  has  been  scattered 
and  diluted  through  all  our  established 
breeds,  and  yet  wherever  it  goes  out  comes 
this  vulture-like  neck.  The  .biologists,  in 
referring  to  hereditary  influences,  often 
refer  to  what  they  call  the  “Ilapsburg 
lip.”  The  present  King  of  Spain  shows 
this.  ITun't  up  a  picture  of  him  and  no¬ 
tice  the  heavy  under  lip  and  chin.  The 
biologists  have  traced  this  peculiar  lip 
back  for  38  generations  or  over  600 
years  in  the  royal  Ilapsburg  family. 
When  I  was  a  boy  word  came  to  our  lit¬ 
tle  village  of  a  wonderful  doctor  who 
was  performing  some  miraculous  cures. 
Finallv  bis  picture  was  printed  in  the 
local  paper.  Old  Grandpa  Torry  looked  at 
it  and  finally  said:  “You  can’t  fool  me. 
That  nose  is  a  Miller — the  meanest 
branch  of  the  family.  I  wouldn’t  trust 
him  to  cure  a  eat.” 

And  before  long  word  came  that  the 


famous  doctor  had  been  exposed  as  the 
meanest  sort  of  a  humbug.  Old  Grandpa 
recognized  theibrand  in  the  nose  that  was 
a  badge  of  the  family  meanness. 

***** 

These  barenecked  birds  proved  to  be 
quite  inferior.  They  were  smaller  than 
the  Reds,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would 
average  over  75  eggs  a  year.  They  were 
very  repulsive  in  appearance.  I  could 
not  see  -that  the  bareneek  blood  added 
anything  of  value  to  these  birds.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  their  meat  is  of  pecul¬ 
iar  richness  and  flavor.  We  did  not  find 
it  in  any  way  superior  to  that  from 
Reds,  Rocks  or  Wyandottes.  An  imagin¬ 
ative  person  on  eating  it  'would  be  quite 
sure  to  have  a  vision  of  that  hideous 
vulture-like  neck.  It  may  be  said  of  most 
of  the  poultry  breeds  that  they  have 
some  special  point  of  beauty  or  utility 
which  gives  them  a  fair  place  in  the 
barnyard.  These  so-called  “turkens”  have 
no  such  point  of  superiority  that  I  can 
see.  They  are  just  a  vulgar,  illegitimate 
nuisance.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  frauds  that  has  been  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  our  good  friend  the  busi¬ 
ness  hen  that  people  who  ought  to  know 
better  should  try  and  sell  this  hideous 
bird  as  a  “valuable  addition  to  our  natur¬ 
al  breeds.” 

However,  I  try  to  make  some  use  of 
everything,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have 
had  some  little  fun  with  this  “imported 
stock.  ’  Happily  I  can  still  cash  in  on 
fun.  My  women  folks  .think  I  ought  to  he 
ashamed  to  fell  about  my  only  exper¬ 
ience  in  rooster  fighting,  and  yet  it  is 
about  the  only  asset  I  can  show  fox*  this 
rather  expensive  experiment  with  tur 
kens.  That  little  rooster  may  have 
weighed  4  y2  pounds.  I  imagine  that  on 
his  mother’s  side  he  traced  back  to  some 
of  those  great  Wtest  Indian  game  cocks 
that  will  stand  up  and  fight  while  there 
is  a  drop  of  blood  left  in  them.  His 
father  had  come  with  that  old  Danube 
blood  and  stamped  him  with  that  flight- 
ful  neck..  It  took  sl'l  the  dignity  out  of 
him  hut  if  could  not  destroy  the  courage 
he  inherited  from  his  mother.  He  would 
scream  a  challenge  to  roosters  twice  his 
size  and  dance  about  for  combat,  yet  it 
turned  his  fight  into  a  farce  to  see  that 
sharp  little  beak  extended  at  the  end  of 
that  vulture-like  neck.  Somehow  it  made 
us  think  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  the 
homely,  unattractive  man  who  in  the 
play  coached  his  frie’id  in  courting  the 
beautiful  woman.  I  watched  this  little 
fellow  closelly.  He  seemed  to  me  a  kin¬ 
dred  spirit.  In  spite  of  the  awful  handi¬ 
cap  with  which  his  father  had  cursed 
him,  he  had  retained  the  courage  and 
nerve  of  his  mother  so  that  it  lifted  him 
out  of  the  vulture  class  and  made  blood 
tell  its  story.  This  little  scamp  would  die 
fighting.  His  neck  might  be  leather,  but 
his  heart:  was  steel. 

*  *  *  *  # 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  breeds  fighting 
Game  cocks.  There  are  few -better  speci¬ 
men  of  the  breed  than  he  can  show.  You 
know  of  course  that  the  Game  blood  is  of 
value  not  only  in  fh,e  pit  but  in  the 
peaceful  employments  of  life.  There  are 
a  number  of  people  liviug  in  wild  open 
places  who  will  breed  a  good  Game  to 
Leghorn  hens.  The  result  is  a  bird  near¬ 
ly  as  good  as  its  mother  for  laying  and 
with  the  courage  and  fighting  instinct  of 
its  father.  Such  cross-bred  birds  have 
been  known  to  stand  and  fight  off  a  crow 
or  even  a  hawk  while  leading  her  chicks 
over  the  fields.  One  day  my  neighbor 
showed  me  his  prize  cock.  It  was  a  fierce 
bird,  long  and  slender,  with  an  eye  like 
a  coal  of  fire  and  a  beak  like  a  small 
sword  At  sight  of  him  I  was  tenanted 
to  try  a  practical  joke — and  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim 

“That’s  a  fine  bird,”  I  said,  “and  I 
would  hate  to  see  him  humbled.,  but  you 
ought  to  see  what  I  have  just  imported 
from  Jamaica.  You  know  what  these 
West  Indian  birds  are.  They  are  awful ! 
This  on.e  I  have  imported  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  of  his  class.  I  am  keeping 
him  in  reserve  for  a  time.  When  he  gets 
fit  I  'think,  he  can  make  your  bird  run 
out  of  the  ring.  His  appearance  is  enough. 
He  -is  as  fierce  a  bird  as  I  ever  saw.” 

All  of  which  I  submit  was  perfectly 
true. 

INow  my  neighbor  is  a  cautious  man, 
but  he  really  had  a  magnificent  game 
cock  and  h.e  rose  to  the  bait.  He  held 
up  both  hands  with  the  fingers  spread 
out — to  indicate  that  he  would  bet  $10 
on  his  bird.  I  was  in  'for  it  and  carried  it 
through. 

“Say  don’t  be  a  piker.  Remember  that 
this  bird  of  mine  has  been  imported.  I 
have  a  guarantee  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  he  is  one  of  the  'best. 
You  know  what  that  means.  Such  a  bird 
as  that  is  entitled  to  a  fine  reception. 
Isn’t  he  worth  $50?” 

My  neighbor  said  he  would  like  to  con¬ 
sult  his  friend  who,  I  take  it,  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  sport.  This  man  seemed  to 
suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  see  my 
champion  before  they  closed  matters.  So 
the  next  evening  they  drove  into  the 
yard.  I’m  not  sure  whether  they  had 
their  bird  in  the  car  or  not.  At  any  rate 


Look  before  you  leap 

SOME  farmers  think  that  all  they  need  to 
electrify  a  farm,  is  a  power  line  running  to 
the  house. 


That  is  just  the  first  step.  To  make  electricity 
pay,  the  farmer  must  have  equipment  which  will 
increase  his  production  and  lower  his  costs  at  the 
same  time. 

At  Ripon,  Wise.,  electricity  is  pumping  and 
heating  water,  grinding  feed,  milking,  separating, 
running  concrete  mixers  and  incubators- — doing 
productive  work  as  well  as  being  a  comfort  and 
convenience  to  the  farmer.  In  seventeen  states 
responsible  men  are  testing  electrical  equipment 
for  all  farm  purposes. 

Don’t  try  to  get  electric  power  or  equipment 
before  you  know  how  to  use  it  profitably.  Light 
and  power  companies  everywhere  are  ready  to 
cooperate  with  groups  of  farmers  who  are  in  a 
position  to  electrify  their  farms  in  a  sound,  eco¬ 
nomical  way. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
PRODUCTIVE 

wMi~ 


V: 


Build  up  your  bank  balance  with  the 
aid  of  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone. 
Makes  the  soil  sweet  and  productive. 
Increase  the  yield  of  your  next  har' 
vest  by  spreading  Solvay.  Gives  re' 
suits  the  first  year  and  for  four  or  five 
years  thereafter.  Liming  is  the  only 
practical  way  of  correcting  soil  acid' 
ity.  Learn  all  about  lime  and  what  it 
has  done  for  thousands  of  farmers — 
^  send  for  the  Solvay  Booklet,  FREE 
on  request. 


Sold  by 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 

LOCAL  DEALERS 
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To  drive  a  powerful  mist  right 
through  the  trees,  means  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  reach  every  inch  of  leaf  sur¬ 
face,  top  and  bottom.  Ilardie  spray¬ 
ers  insure  this  through  pumps  of  un¬ 
usual  power — power  that  far  exceeds 
the  ratings  given  in  our  Catalog. 
Our  Big  Mogul  Triplex  is  rated  at 
16  gallons  per  minute  at  350-400  lbs. 
pressure,  but  actually  delivers  far  in 
excess  of  that.  .And  the  beauty  of  it 
all  lies  in  the  unequaled 


Compactness  and 
Simplicity 


of  Ilardie  power  plants.  Our  spray¬ 
ers  weigh  far  less  than  many  others 
of  even  less  capacity. 

Ilardie  Sprayers  are  splendidly 
equipped.  The  pumps  are  designed 
to  eliminate  00%  ordinary  wear. 
The  Peerless  pressure  regulators 
hold  pressure  right  to  the  dot. 
Suction  settling  chambers  keep  out 
sand  and  grit.  Trucks  turn  short. 
Sar.d  proof  hoods  furnished  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Write  for  complete  catalog  of 
power  and  hand  sprayers  and  new¬ 
ly  acquired  line  of  Dosch  Dusters. 

HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

HUDSON,  MICH. 

Branches  :  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal,. 
Portland,  Ore.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Petrolia,  Ont. 


Reach  Every  Inch 
of  Leaf  Surface 


DEPENDABLE 


SPRAYERS 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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I  had  such  perfect  confidence  in  my 
West  Indian  champion  that  I  could  af¬ 
ford  to  be  generous. 

“All  right.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do. 
You  go  up  to  that  little  red  house  on  the 
lane  alone  and  look  my  bird  over.  He’s 
in  there.  Be  careful  he  doesn’t  make 
a  dive  at  your  face.  If  after  you  see  him 
and  size  him -up  you  want  to  withdraw 
your  bird,  as  I  think  you  will,  it  will  be 
all  right.  Took  him  over  and  I’ll  stay 
right  here.” 

I  watched  him  walk  up  the  lane  and 
disappear  in  ./the  little  house.  It  was  get¬ 
ting  dark.  My  bareneck  had  gone  to  bed. 
I  do  not  think  -the  folks  in  Jamaica  sit 
up  late.  There  he  sat  on  the  perch  beside 
his  wives,  a  small  bunch  of  feathers  with 
that  hideous  ‘grey  neck  stretched  out 
with  his  red  head  cocked  on  one  side.  He 
had  the  spirit  of  a  fighter — 'but  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  clown.  Some  years  ago  a 
friend  of  -mine  went  to  an  agricultural 
college.  There  he  fell  in  with  the  belle 
of  the  town  and  made  a  good  impression 
-in  his  store  clothes.  -He  went  home  for 
vacation,  found  father  sick  and  without 
help,  and  so  he  put  on  boots  and  overalls 
and  went  'to  hauling  manure.  Severn’ 
days  later  the  village  belle  with  some  of 
her  friends  came  by — they  stopped  to  see 
Harry. 

“He’s  right  up  there  by  the  brook,” 
said  little  brother. 

So  the  village  belle  and  her  friends 
walked  up.  It  was  evening.  Harry  had 
pulled  off  his  stained  and  fragrant  boots 
and  was  washing  his  feet  in  the  brook  I 
remember  how  'the  village  belle  looked 
as  she  walked  rapidly  down  past  the 
house  to  her  carriage,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  caught  the  same  look  on  my 
neighbor’s  face  as  he  came  out  of  that 
henhouse!  He  and  his  sporting  friend 
walked  to  their  car  without  a  word  and 
drove  away.  And  as  if  determined  to 
show  off  his  quality  before  his  wives,  my 
West  Indian  champion  stretched  out 
that  leather  neck  and  let  out  his  shrill 
scream  of  defiance — as  my  neighbor 
gently  closed  the  henhouse  door. 

Say  what  you  will  about  him,  I  think 
old  bare- reck  won  a  notable  victory  that 
night- -won  it  with  his  neck  too.  I  had 
my  money's  worth  !  H.  w.  o. 


It  is  so 
Simple! 


COMPLETE  —  Nothing  To  Add 

SCALE CIDE  alone  Does  AH  That  Any 
Combination  of  Dormant  Sprays  Can  Do 


Scalecide  controls  scale  (fall  or  spring).  It  controls 
aphis  and  pear  thrips  without  nicotine  (delayed  dor¬ 
mant).  It  controls  leaf  roller  and  European  red  mite 
(delayed  dormant)  neither  of  which  is  controlled  by 
lime-sulfur  even  with  nicotine.  It  controls  pear  psylla 
(fall  or  early  spring).  It  controls  bud  moth  (fall  or 
spring).  In  addition  to  all  these  things,  the  annual 
use  of  Scalecide  controls  fire  blight  and  fungous 
cankers,  and  invigorates  the  trees. 

It  Is  Pleasant  To  Use 

You  could  swim  in  Scalecide — it  is  so  pleasant  to  use.  It  does 
not  injure  even  the  eyes.  You  can  look  straight  at  your  work. 
Why  use  a  caustic,  disagreeable  spray  when  you  can  use  Scale¬ 
cide  and  do  better  work,  at  less  cost,  with  comfort  ? 

It  Is  Quaranteed 

Scalecide  is  guaranteed  to  make  a  better  orchard  than  lime-sulfur. 
This  guarantee  protects  you  absolutely.  Men,  like  Stark  Bros., 
who  know  orcharding  and  know  Scalecide,  use  Scalecide. 


The  Nuisance  of  Rats 

People  are  waking  up  to  the  danger  of 
the  rat  nuisance  and  we  hope  that  this 
will  result  in  an  organized  campaign 
against  rats,  so  that  they  may  he  cleaned 
up  as  well  as  possible.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  now  tells  of  another  way 
in  which  these  rats  are  causing  us  loss. 
It  says  that  the  rats  quite  freely  work 
in  under  public  scales  where  live  stock 
and  other  farm  products  are  weighed 
They  crawl  on  the  bars  and  levers  and 
walk  about  on  the  beams  so  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  greatly  with  the  weighing,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  item.  There  seems 
to  be  no  question  that  rats  are  often 
guilty  of  this  trouble,  and  that  they  of¬ 
ten  make  great  difference  in  the  recorded 
weights  of  farm  products. 

A  one-pound  rat  may  cause  an  error 
of  many  pounds  in  the  indication  of  a 
scale  by  getting  on  a  scale  part  where 
the  “multiplication'’  is  high.  Whether 
the  weight  indicated  is  too  great  or  too 
little  depends  upon  the  particular  part 
the  rat  is  on,  and  as  to  when  and  where 
it  changes  its  position  between  the  time 
the  scale  is  balanced  with  the  platform 
empty,  and  the  time  the  weighing  is 
made  wito  the  load  on  the  platform. 

Recently  weighing  was  observed  on  a 
scale  equipped  with  a  type  registering 
beam  of  100,000  lbs.  capacity,  with  a 
minimum  division  of  10  lijs.  A  single 
small  steer  was  on  the  scale.  As  the 
beam  was  approached,  the  weight  was 
found  to  be  550  lbs.  The  impressing  of 
the  weight  on  the  ticket  was  delayed, 
however.  A  few  moments  later  the  beam 
was  observed  to  be  high.  The  poise  was 
then  moved  out  to  500  lbs.,  but  before 
the  balance  was  established  here  the 
beam  commenced  to  drop  down  again 
slowly.  A  repeated  reset! ing  of  the  frac¬ 
tional  poise  finally  brought  the  beam  at 
510  lbs.  This  was  the  weight  finally  ac¬ 
cepted.  There  was  a  change  of  10  lbs. 
from  the  weight  +he  weigher  was  evident¬ 
ly  ready  to  take,  and  the  final  value  ac¬ 
cepted.  The  animal  sold  for  7c  a  pound, 
so  that  the  difference  in  price  was  $2.S0. 

The  variation  of  the  scale  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  weigher  and  those  about 
the  scale,  and  it  was  their  opinion  that 
the  change  in  the  weight  indicated  came 
from  a  rat  getting  on  the  lever.  Bats 
were  known  to  be  present.  The  fact  that 
the  change  in  the  weight  shown  was  not' 
sudden  suggested  that  a  rat  might  have 
crawled  along  one  of  the  levers  where 
its  influence  would  not  cause  an  abrupt 
change.  The  weigher  intimated  that  he 
had  had  trouble  of  this  kind  freouently. 
As  a  result  it  sometimes  takes  him  two 
or  three  minutes  to  get  a  weight.  It  is 
necessary  to  watch  for  trouble  of  this 
character  and  to  clean  out  the  scale  pit 
and  eliminate  rats  as  far  as  possible  by 
means  of  traps  and  poisons,  and  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  scale  pit. 


It  Protects  Stark  Bros .  $5000  Tree 

Stark  Bros,  paid  the  record  price  of  $5000  for  their  original  Golden  Delicious 
tree — recognized  as  the  parent  of  the  most  promising  apple  on  the  market.  They 
cannot  afford  to  take  any  risk  with  this  valuable  tree.  So  to  protect  it  against 
man  and  beast,  they  enclose  it  in  a  burglar-alarm  cage. 

And  to  protect  it  against  scale  and  every  other  pest  con¬ 
trolled  by  dormant  sprays,  they  spray  it  every  year  with 
Scalecide — the  complete  dormant  spray.  Can  there  be  a 
more  expert  endorsement  of  Scalecide  Z 

Save  Money  By  Using  Scalecide 

A  15 -gallon  drum  contains  enough  Scalecide  to  spray, 
until  they  drip,  the  same  trees  as  one  50-gallon  barrel  of 
lime-sulfur.  Neither  nicotine  nor  spreader  is  required. 

Moreover,  Scalecide  saves  you  half  the  labor  of 
spraying.  Go  to  your  dealer  and  arrange  for  your 
supply  of  Scalecide  today.  If  your  favorite  dealer 
doesn’t  have  Scalecide  show  him  this  advertisement 
—  or  order  direct  from  us  (see  prices  to  the  right). 


Send  For  This  Free  Book 


This  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  32-page 
book  is  a  text-book  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without.  It  pictures  and  describes  your  orchard 
troubles  and  tells  how  to  control  them.  It  contains 
a  complete  spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to  follow 
— the  same  program  that  we  follow  successfully  in 
our  orchard  of  over  30,000  peach  and  apple  trees. 
This  expensive  book  is  free  to  any  tree  owner  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Drum  $2  extra:  returnable 

Scalecide  Prices 

Delivered  East 
of  the  Mississippi 
50-gal.  bbls.  $38,00 
15  gals.  11.50) 

Drum  2.00  >  13.50 
(returnable)  J 
2 — 5-gal.  carts  10.60 
1—5-gal.  can  6.25 

1— I-gal.  can  1.75 

1 — 1-quart  can  .75 


THE  COMPLETE.  DORMANT^  SPRAY’"-/ 


B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’t  16. 

Please  send  me  your  free  32-page  book,  “Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying”. 


My  dealer’s  name  is - 

His  post  office  is - - - - State _ 

My  name  is _ _  _ 

My  post  office  is - - - - _ —State _ 

If  you  want  information  about  Sulfocide,  A  Better  Summer  Spray”,  put  a  cross  here  [j 


Would  not  Operate  my  Tractor 
Without  a  PICKERING  governor 


Hundreds  of  letters  to  us  from  power  farmers  end  up  by  saying 
this  about  the  Pickering:  Governor. 

For  they  And  that  the  Pickering?  makes  their  tractor  deliver 
steady,  even  power  and  uniform  speed  under  all  operating  condi 
tions,  while  repair  bills  are  fewer  and  the  saving  in  fuel  in  60  days 
more  than  pays  the  Governor’s  cost. 

These  are  Pickering  results— distinctly  Pickering— because  only 
the  exclusive  Pickering  design— no  joints  or  links— can  make  them 
possible.  It  is  this  construction  that  makes  the  Pickering  the  most 
responsive  Governor  manufactured. 


The  built-in  Speed  Changer 
— lound  only  on  the  Picker¬ 
ing  allows  a  wide  range  of 
speed  adjustment  without 
shutting  off  the  motor. 

Mail  coupon  for  FREE 
pamphlet,  “A  Better  Day’s 
Work  with  Pickering  Gov¬ 
ernors.” 


The  PICKERING  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn. 

j  Send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  No, 


03A. 


I  Name. 


Address  . 


I 
I 

j  Name  and  Size  of  Tractor. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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fuhlished  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  833  West  80th  Street,  New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $8.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates.  *1.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly'  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  January  29  Mr.  Joiner,  of  Wyoming  County, 
introduced  in  the  New  York  Assembly  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hill  No.  592.  It  is  short  and  we  give  it  here 
entire.  It  has  been  referred  to  the  committee  on 
public  education : 

An  act  to  repeal  Sections  12S  and  129  of  the  educa- 
i  ion  law,  relating  to  consolidation  of  school  districts. 

The  people  of  I  he  State  of  New  York,  represented  :n 
‘Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows : 

Section  1. — Sections  128  and  129  of  the  laws  of  1909 
entitled  “An  act  relating  to  education,  constituting 
Chapter  16  of  the  consolidated  laws,”  as  amended  by 
Chapter  140  of  the  laws  of  1910,  are  hereby  repealed. 
Section  2. — This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

This  bill  is  short,  but  if  enacted  it  will  go  a  long 
distance  toward  justice  for  country  people.  At 
present,  the  sections  of  the  education  law  mentioned 
in  this  bill  give  the  officers  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  the  power  to  consolidate  country  schools  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  taxpayers  and  patrons. 
This  power  has  been  exercised  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner  again  and  again.  With  the  repeal  of  these 
obnoxious  sections  will  come  a  new  law  leaving  the 
final  right  to  consolidate  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
voters  through  a  referendum.  That  is  just  and  fair, 
for  who  could  be  better  able  to  decide  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  than  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  pupils? 
This  means  more  than  protection  for  the  local 
district — it  is  a  defense  of  local  rights  which  are 
being  steadily  taken  away  from  country  people. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  urges  every  man  and  woman  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  fair  play  and  true  rural  school  improve¬ 
ment  to  support  this  hill  and  urge  their  Albany  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  vote  for  it.  Now  or  never  for  school 
independence. 

❖ 

WE  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  John  Bar¬ 
clay  Jr.,  age  14,  gave  a  good  talk  at  the 
Trenton  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  He  talked  on  “Selecting  Apples  for  Exhibi¬ 
tion,”  and  later  repeated  his  talk  over  the  radio. 
The  significance  of  this  is  that  no  fruit  grower  in 
New  Jersey  can  hear  the  name  of  John  Barclay 
without  thinking  of  good  apples.  John  Barclay  Sr., 
has  long  been  considered  about  the  leading  apple 
grower  in  the  State— at  least  so  far  as  quality  is 
concerned.  And  Mrs.  Barclay  has  Avon  first  prize 
at  the  State  Fair  on  baked  apples.  So  what?  else 
coulfl  the  Junior  do  but  keep  on  with  apple  magic? 
Any  biologist  will  tell  you  he  couldn’t  help  doing  it. 
New  Jersey  has  a  few  fine  old  families  which,  in 
each  generation,  send  out  a  sort  of  superman  to 
keep  the  State  up  to  the  mark.  The  future  of  New 
Jersey  apples  will  be  secure — while  there  are 
Barclays. 

5k 

SOME  of  our  people  have  sent  us  pieces  of  meat 
or  dead  animals  with  a  request  that  we  ex¬ 
amine  them  at  once  and  report  as  to  any  disease  or 
poison  which  they  may  contain.  These  things  gen¬ 
erally  come  without  any  warning.  Now  we  have  no 
laboratory  here,  no  facilities  for  analysis — and  most 
ot  our  experts  live  at  some  distance  from  the  city. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  immediate  work  on 
such  cases.  Not  only  that,  but  expensive  chemical 
and  biological  work  is  needed  to  give  accurate  re¬ 
sults.  Do  not,  therefore,  send  us  such  specimens 
without  warning  at  least.  We  AA'ill  try  to  help  you 
find  a  place  where  such  work  will  be  done,  but  we 
cannot  do  it  here. 

ON  page  300  Mr.  A.  W.  Reynolds  gives  us  a  very 
sensible  discussion  of  the  problem  before  the 
beef  cattle  feeders  of  New  England.  We  cannot 
add  to  it.  He  presents  the  case  fully.  Interest  in 
the  matter  seems  to  he  increasing.  There  are  more 
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of  these  steers  being  fed  this  Winter  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  In  the  country  close  around  Manchester  some 
300  steers  are  on  feed,  and  the  tobacco  barns  aie 
being  used  to  -shelter  them.  The  Eastern  Beef  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  through  its  officers,  is  trying  to 
interest  farmers  in  Northern  New  England.  There 
are  great,  AAide  spaces  up  there  which  would  make 
very  fine  pastures  for  young  beef  cattle.  There  they 
can  be  produced  at  low  cost  through  two  Summers 
and  one  Winter,  and  then  driven  down  into  the 
lower  Connecticut  Valley  to  be  fattened  on  the  to¬ 
bacco  or  A-egetable  farms  and  sold  in  local  markets 
for  beef.  This  would  benefit  the  entire  valley  by 
giving  value  to  the  northern  pasture  and  also  Win¬ 
ter  employment  and  manure.  Something  Avell  worth 
Avhile  may  come  from  this. 

* 

MR.  C.  P.  MILLER  has  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Assembly  a  bill  to  amend  the  education 
law  so  as  to  pay  $100  per  year  for  each  non-resident 
academic  pupil  attending  a  city  or  union  free  school 
district  maintaining  an  academic  department.  The 
State  now  pays  $50.  This  amendment  doubles  the 
amount.  Up  to  within  a  few  years  this  $50  pay¬ 
ment  AA-as  sufficient  to  fully  pay  for  this  advanced 
tuition.  Then  came  “inflation.”  and  many  school 
boards  advanced  their  rates,  and  they  now  seem 
deflation-proof.  The  advance  proposed  in  this  bill 
is  fair  and  right.  The  bill  is  backed  by  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  and  ought  to  pass. 

❖ 

Why  don’t  you  answer  my  question?  I  wrote  you 
some  time  ago*  but  no  notice  lias  been  taken  of  me. 

D  c.  ir. 

N  this  case  AA'e  found  that  this  man  sent  us  a 
question  which  was  of  no  particular  interest  to 
any  one  except  himself.  He  simply  signed  his  ini¬ 
tials  and  State.  There  was  no  possible  Avay  of  find¬ 
ing  his  address.  We  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  our  reader's  continue  to  do  this  Avhen  avo  have 
stated  many  times  that  we  pay  no  attention  to  let¬ 
ters  which  are  unsigned.  We  have  had  over  25  such 
letters  since  the  first  of  January.  There  seems  no 
apparent  reason  AVhy  writers  of  such  letters  should 
not  give  their  full  name  and  address,  yet  they  con¬ 
tinue  'to  aA-oid  it.  In  one  case  a  reader  wrote  mak¬ 
ing  a  savage  attack  upon  some  office-holder---yet 
never  signed  his  name.  We  are  not  living  in  the 
days  of  Venice,  Avhen  it  was  merely  necessary  to  put 
an  anonymous  note  in  the  lion's  mouth  in  order  to 
secure  the  arrest  of  any  citizen,  so  this  note  was 
thrown  into  the  waste  basket.  Later  this  man  sent 
word  that  we  were  “yellow”  because  Ave  would  not 
attack  a  public  citizen  without  evidence.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  people  are  open  and  frank  and  help¬ 
ful  about  such  things.  We  do  our  best  to  serve  them. 
Sometimes  it  requires  long  study  and  search  to  ob¬ 
tain  even  a  partial  answer.  Now  and  then  in  the 
busy  season  letters  are  mislaid  or  even  lost,  but  we 
never  intentionally  shirk  any  responsibility  or  ignore 
any  chance  to  help. 

* 

IIE  sports  and  hunters  are  still  working  to  im¬ 
port  jack  rabbits  from  the  western  plains  and  let 
them  loose  on  the  North  Atlantic  slope.  There  is 
nothing  of  benevolence  in  this  for  every  jack  rab¬ 
bit  thus  imported  will  destroy  10  times  his  value  in 
trees,  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  sports  simply 
want  a  chance  to  go  out  and  “kill  something”  when 
they  feel  a  little  blood  hunger.  It’s  a  pity  they  can¬ 
not  feel  the  same  joy  in  killing  weeds  or  insects.  It 
seems  that  a  firm  in  Pennsylvania  sent  an  order  to 
Kansas  for  5.000  jack  rabbits.  The  order  cannot  be 
filled.  According  to  report: 

A  large  Avire  net  Avas  made  on  the  plan  of  the  an¬ 
tiquated  quail  net.  with  Avings  extending  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  on  either  side  of  a  center  runway.  This  device 
Avas  tried  out  recently.  It  was  set  in  a  large  pasture 
where  there  Avere  numerous  “jacks,”  and  50  or  more 
men  and  boys  joined  in  a  general  drive,  Avithout  guns 

or  dogs.  .  ,  ,  /  c  , 

Rabbits  coming  in  contact,  with  the  net  would  not  rol- 
low  down  the  wing  to  the  center,  many  dived  under  the 
net.  some  wen t  o ver  the  top,  Avhile  most  of  them  darted 
through  the  trow'd  of  men  who  were  driving  them, 
bounding  away  40  feet  to  the  jump. 

And  yet  these  reports  say  that  the  jacks  Avould 
not  spread  over  the  State  if  imported.  Why— you 
might  as  well  pour  water  out  of  a  bucket  and  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  stand  up  from  the  ground  in  bucket  shape. 

5$ 

S  we  remember  it  the  design  of  Ezra  Cornell  in 
establishing  Cornell  University  was  to  create 
a  college  AVhere  a  hoy  or  girl  could  obtain  instruc¬ 
tion  in  any  legitimate  art  or  science  or  occupation 
That  can  be  thought  of.  Surely  a  noble  idea  for  a 
great  university.  It  seems  as  if  some  of  our  public 


schools  Avere  trying  to  imitate  it.  The  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  prints  this: 

Can  you  play  the  harmonica? 

If  .so  you  may  qualify  for  entrance  into  the  new 
course  offered  by  the  extension  division  of  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education  which  will  begin  February  2.  At 
least,  one  cannot  complete  the  course  without  mastering 
the  art  of  the  harmonica. 

Explanation  for  including  this  in  the  course  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  harmonica  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
studies  at  the  community  centers.  At  Eagle  school  a 
class  of  about  25  ‘boys  meets  two  and  sometimes  three 
times  a  week  for  this  purpose. 

Probably  our  educators  will  soon  be  saying  that 
this  shows  Avhat  our  children  miss  by  remaining  in 
the  district  school.  Jnst  why  the  people  should  be 
taxed  in  order  to  pay  for  instruction,  on  playing  the 
harmonica  and  jew’s-liarp  is  too  much  for  us.  The 
answer  may  be  that  Ave  must  fit.  our  children  fully 
to  enjoy  the  coming  time  when  life  is  to  he  one  long 
round  of  music  and  poetry.  But  Avhat  puzzles  us  is 
Avho  is  going  to  do  the  work  in  those  days?  But 
then — very  likely  our  ideas  of  work  are  very  old- 
fashioned.  The  public  schools  seem  to  succeed  ad¬ 
mirably  in  teaching  that  doctrine  to  our  children. 

* 

The  recent  letter  of  Thos.  E,  Millman  and  your  com¬ 
ment  thereon  greatly  interest  me.  For  some  lime  I 
have  been  contemplating  assembling  at  my  place  Bald¬ 
win  apples,  to  add  to  my  own  raising.  My  idea  is  to 
A'isit  growers  and  buy  a  load  of  apples,  store  them 
in  my  cellar,  where  I  Avill  prepare  them  for  choice 
trade  in  New  York,  as  an  experiment.  n.  H.  r. 

THIS  letter  referred  to  the  direct  sale  of  Baldwin 
apples,  which  of  course  applies  to  all  eastern- 
grown  fruit.  With  the  coming  of  the  truck  many 
new  plans  for  handling  local  fruit  are  being  Avorked 
out.  Two  years  ago  we  sold  nearly  all  our  late  ap¬ 
ples  right  at  the  barn  door.  Dealers  at  a  distance 
would  come  with  large  trucks,  load  up  with  all  they 
could  carry,  take  them  to  some  central  store  or 
(market  and  sell  at  retail.  That  is  about  what  D. 
H.  R.  wants  to  do,  only  he  will  take  a  wide  range 
and  cover  much  territory.  We  think  the  time  is  ripe 
to  put  over  a  plan  for  retail  selling  in  the  large 
cities.  The  best  Away  as  we  see  it  will  be  to  ship  the 
apples  to  the  city  in  bulk  and  have  'them  packed  and 
distributed  here.  That  will  l>e  more  economical  than 
shipping  small  packages  for  longer  distances.  It 
AArill  cost  some  money  to  develop  such  a  trade.  We 
favor  a  small  beginning,  but  properly  handled  it  will 
lead  to  an  enormous  trade. 

* 

The  intelligent  farmer  must  feel  that  he.  as  always, 
is  about  the  most  neglected  man  in  all  this  broad  land. 
Still  it  must  be  added  in  all  frankness  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  at  least,  an  open  one  whether  the  farmer  him¬ 
self,  who  sends  his  representatives  to  Washington  and 
can  control,  if  he  actually  does  not  control,  their  ac¬ 
tions  after  they  are  at  the  capital,  is  not  chiefly  to 
blame  for  his  own  misfortunes. 

HAT  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce — a  city  paper  not  noted  for  its  under¬ 
standing  of  farm  conditions.  It  lias,  however,  stum¬ 
bled  upon  a  slab  of  the  truth  in  this  statement.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  a  majority  of  Congressmen  both 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  come  from  districts 
AVhere  farmers  and  country  people  could  if  they 
would  decide  AVho  shall  represent  them,  and  how 
they  shall  do  it.  That  being  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  of  these  city  people  cannot  see  why,  if  the 
country  people  need  certain  legislation,  they  do  not 
get  it  promptly.  And  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  you 
as  a  farmer.  If  you  have  the  needed  power,  as  you 
undoubtedly  have,  Avhy  is  it  not  promptly  exercised 
if,  as  is  claimed,  many  or  most  of  the  farm  trou¬ 
bles  are  political?  If  they  are  not  political,  but 
more  social  and  industrial,  that  is  another  matter, 
but  assuming  that  Congress  could,  if  its  members 
would,  giA-e  us  relief  through  legislation,  why  do  we 
not  use  our  power  to  force  such  legislation  through? 
That  is  a  question  we  would  like  to  have  answered — 
by  farmers. 


Brevities 

A  parent  is  supposed  to  have  control  over  a  daugh¬ 
ter  until  she  is  21 — but'how  many  of  them  exercise  it? 

Now  it  is  said  that  new  potash  deposits  have  been 
found  in  Texas — the  potash  apparently  deposited  much 
as  it  is  in  the  French  and  German  mines. 

Tiie  education  law  of  New  York  State  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  busses  of  particular  types  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  school  children.  A  school  district  is  at 
liberty  to  make  its  OAvn  selection  of  transportation 
equipment. 

South  Africa  has  a  plague  of  locusts  each  year.  Last 
year  tons  of  these  insects  were  dried  and  shipped  to 
Holland  for  stock  feeding.  These  locusts  are  great 
flyers,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  oil  extracted 
from  them  is  very  superior  for  use  in  flying  machines. 

There  are  a  good  many  people  very  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  goods — or  live  stock,  but  not  good  letter  writers. 
It  would  pay  them  to  train  one  of  the  children  in  the 
art  of  letter  writing.  For  it  is  an  art. 


Explanation  of  a  Milk  Deal 

By  inference  and  innuendo,  and  done  sentences  quoted 
from  published  article,  the  League  News  .without  di- 
rtecfly  saying  so  tries  to  lead  -dairy  farmers  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Dillon  went  into  the  milk  business  with  N. 
4.  Van  Son  in  1918  to  reduce  the  price  of  milk,  and 
that  a  partnership  to  that  end  exists  yet.  None  of  us 
believe  a  word  of  it,  but  some  of  us  wish  he  would 
?ive  us  the  basis  of  this  evident  fairy  tale.  H.  h. 
New  York. 

WE  are  pledged  to  do  the  things  a  farm  paper 
should  do  for  farmers.  That  duty  involves 
the  necessity  of  telling  some  rather  raw  truths  and 
consequently  of  making  some  bitter  enemies,  all  of 
which  we  would  of  choice  naturally  wish  to  avoid. 
Having  assumed  the  duty,  however,  we  have  no 
choice  and  no  purpose  to  answer  the  malice  and 
falsehood  we  are  obliged  to  provoke,  but  a  request 
of  our  friends  cannot  be  deni'ed. 

In  1918  the  League  organized  the  Country  Milk 
Company  as  a  subsidiary  with  same  officers  in  both 
organizations,  and  salaries  in  both  of  them.  I  ad¬ 
vised  against  a  subsidiary  because  it  tended  to  di¬ 
vide  the  League,  increase  expense,  and  did  nothing 
that  the  League  could  not  do.  Twenty-eight  farm 
owned  plants  went  into  the  company.  The  original 
idea  was  to  sell  this  “plant”  milk  to  dealers,  charg¬ 
ing  a  commission  for  the  sale  and  thus  making 
padded  chairs  for  the  official  group,  and  as  one  of 
them  expressed  it,  “God  help  the  members  outside 
the  subsidiary.”  Some  of  the  dealers  first  bought, 
then  refused  and  the  “outsiders”  had  the  market. 
Then  the  officials  bought  a  city  route,  rented  a  plant 
and  made  N.  A.  Van  Son  manager.  It  lost  money 
from  the  first.  It  had  a  big  surplus.  Under  the 
city  rules  which  the  officials  had  promised  to  ob¬ 
serve,  Van  Son-  could  not  seek  new  customers.  His 
only  chance  Avas  to  sell  more  milk  to  the  stores  he 
was  serving.  Von  Son  asked  me  to  help.  I  con¬ 
sented,  but  for  one  month  only,  and  without  pay  for 
either  disbursements  or  time.  For  June  League  of¬ 
ficials  had  already  made  the  price  with  Borden’s 
$1.80.  The  Federal  commission  refused  to  confirm 
the  price.  To  do  so  it  said  would  be  to  make  a  rub¬ 
ber  stamp  of  itself,  and  it  would  not  make  the  price 
less  than  $2.10.  Estimates  showed  that  at  $1.S0  to 
producers,  the  milk  could  be  sold  to  consumers  at  7 
cents  a  quart.  The  stores  Avere  willing.  By  interviews 
in  the  city  papers  I  got  publicity  to  increase  the 
sales.  The  purpose  Avas  to  increase  the  demand  for 
milk  and  absoi’b  the  surplus,  and  ultimately  by  the 
increased  demand  to  increase  the  price  to  producers. 
It  increased  Van  Son’s  sales  by  about  50  per  cent. 
About  J-une  20,  however,  IS  dealers,  headed  by  Bor¬ 
den’s,  called  in  a  body  on  the  League  officials  who 
were  also  the  company  officials,  and  demanded  that 
the  policy  be  stopped  and  made  open  threats  in  ease 
of  refusal  to  stop  collecting  League  revenue.  The 
officials  put  the  blame  on  Van  Son,  but  the  dealers 
bluntly  reminded  them  that  they  were  the  resonsi- 
ble  heads.  The  officials  consented  to  stop  it,  but  Van 
Son  insisted  on  keeping  faith  until  the  end  of  June, 
The  plan  was  then  dropped. 

Some  months  later,  on  behalf  of  the  Bullville 
plant  -Which  had  a  claim  of  $14,000,  I  demanded  to 
see  the  records,  and  found  they  owed  farmers  about 
$600,000,  and  had  no  assets.  They  had  been  broke 
for  months.  All  official  salaries  Avere  paid  in  full 
to  date.  No  accounting  has  ever  been  made.  Then 
as  noAv  they  sat  tight,  accumulated  losses  for  farm¬ 
ers,  and  drew  their  salaries  as  long  as  the  milk 
kept  coming.  J.  J.  D. 


Playing  the  Same  Old  Game 

REDOUTS  from  the  north  country  indicate  that 
John  D.  Miller  sent  his  orders  to  Watertown 
iast  week  just  as  he  sent  them  to  Utica  two  years 
ago.  At  Watertown  a  committee  of  sincere  dairy¬ 
men  seem  to  be  trying  honestly  to  find  a  formula 
or  common  ground  on  Avhich  the  five  separate  groups 
in  the  milk  territory  can  get  together.  At  Utica  two 
years  ago  the  same  class  of  dairymen  Avere  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Mr. 
Miller  broke  up  the  Committe  of  Fifteen  with  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  combination  of  words  that  is  now  re¬ 
ported  from  Watertown.  It  states:  “The  League 
is  the  only  organization  whose  members  are  under 
a  real  legal  contract  which  guarantees  that  their 
milk  will  be  available  for  the  market  to  which  the 
heads  of  their  organization  sell  it.  Before  the  out¬ 
lined  plan  can  become  workable  other  associations 
must  have  a  contract  so  that  -when  a  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  does  go  into  the  market  to  sell  their  milk  it 
can  guarantee  delivery  when  and  where  specified.” 
In  other  words  Mr.  Miller  is  back  just  where  he 
Avas  five  years  ago,  Avhen  he  told  dairymen  to  take 
his  “pool  machinery”-  without  crossing  a  T  or  go 
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without  an  organization.  He  is  exactly  where  he 
was  three  years  ago  when  he  defeated  Dean  Cook’s 
well-meant  efforts  to  get  dairymen  together,  and  ex¬ 
actly  where  he  was  two  years  ago  when  he  broke  up 
the  Utica  conference. 

This  issue  is  best  clarified  here  and  now.  To  go 
on  under  such  a  formula  is  to  repeat  a  farce  at 
the  expense  of  dairymen.  Nobody  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Miller  that  no  agreement  can  be  reached 
on  that  basis.  In  effect  it  is  a  demand  that  Mr. 
Miller  be  allowed  to  organize  all  the  other  groups 
on  the  lines  of  the  pool.  It  is  less  logical  than  if 
they  made  a  condition  that  he  allow  them  to  re¬ 
organize  the  pool  on  their  plan.  Originally  they 
left  the  pool  because  it  did  not  suit  them.  For  five 
Jears  they  have  paid  their  patrons  more  than  the 
pool  paid.  They  have  all  been  more  or  less  success¬ 
ful,  some  of  them  especially  so.  The  pool  is  a 
failure.  Does  any  sensible  man  believe  that  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  members  of  such  associations  are  going 
to  give  up  what  they  have  and  go  back  to  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler’s  leadership,  accepting  a  loss  of  about  50  cents 
per  100  lbs.  on  their  milk?  They  will  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  only  possible  result  of  attempt¬ 
ing  it  is  to  mislead  dairymen  with  false  hopes;  ter  in- 
voIa  e  them  further  in  complications  and  losses,  and 
to  keep  the  pool  official  group  on  their  jobs  a  little 
longer. 

Dairymen  should  be  united  under  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  They  could  be.  The  only  thing,  that  pre- 
a  emts  it  is  the  refusal  of  the  Miller  regime  to  allow 
the  machinery  of  the  .organization  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  the  industry  and  the  control  of  dairy¬ 
men.  Such  being  the  case  an  affiliation  or  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  groups  is  the  best  that  can  be  done.  It 
should  prove  quite  as  successful  as  a  single  system. 
Dean  Cook’s  committee  recognized  these  facts.  The 
Utica  conference  did  the  same,  and  now  the  North¬ 
ern  New  York  committee  recognizes  them.  The 
ether  groups  have  been  and  are  ready  to  act.  Pool 
members  are  ready,  but  Mr.  Miller  puts  up  technical 
conditions  that  the  others  cannot  accept  and  would 
not  if  they  could.  Borden’s  may  not  be  inspiring 
the  Miller  conditions  but  if  they  were  directly  a 
factor  in  the  committee  we  would  expect  them  to 
put  up  conditions  that  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  just  as  Mr.  Miller  is  doing. 

There  is  a  way  to  overcome  Mr.  Miller’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  union  of  the  groups.  Select  a  committee  to 
represent  the  whole  territory.  The  unorganized  group 
consisting  of  individual  dairymen  and  local  units 
is  much  larger  (than  the  pool,  which  is  second  in 
numbers  and  Sheffield’s  third.  Let  each  group  be 
fairly  represented  on  the  committee.  Then  add 
about  five  strong  business  men  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  industry 
and  sympathy  with  the  producer.  Put  these  men  in 
a  room  and  keep  them  there  until  they  have  agreed 
on  a  plan,  or  on  a  majority  and  a  minority  plan  if 
they  cannot  all  agree  on  one  plan.  Then  provide 
to  take  the  one  plan  or  the  two  plans  to  dairy 
farmers,  discuss  them  and  explain  them.  Then  let 
farmers  vote  on  them  and  accept  the  one  they  want. 
Who  should  have  the  last  word,  if  not  the  men  who 
make  the  milk? 


Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange 

rpHE  .Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange,  at  Milton, 
*  N.  Y.,  had  one  of  its  most  successful  years  in 
1925.  Crops  were  short  in  the  section,  but  the  ex¬ 
change  handled  the  larger  part,  and  sold  for  a  gx-eat- 
er  number  of  members  than  before.  It  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  “Hudsonia”  brand,  inci-eased  its  f.o.b. 
sales  at  home,  added  to  its  export  trade,  and  is  de- 
v  el  oping  a  mai’kct  west  of  the  Mississippi  fox*  some 
of  its  products.  The  total  sales  for  the  year  were 
$408,954.77  against  $29,910.20  in  1912.  The  total 
income  of  the  association  for  the  year  was  $44,713.27 
and  the  expense  $39,584.34,  leaving  a  net  pi*ofit  of 
$5,128.93. 

Starting  with  a  capital  of  $S,1S0  it  now  has  re¬ 
sources  of  $57,S01.S7  including  a  surplus  of  $42,- 
780.03. 


It  has  a  factory  producing  baskets  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  at  a  saA'ing.  It  also  has  a  coopex-age  to  supply 
its  members  with  barrels  at  a  substantial  saving. 

These  fruit  growers  know  hoxv  to  oi'ganize  a  co¬ 
operative  association.  They  have  a  boagd  to  direct 
its  affaii's.  They  found  a  competent  general  man¬ 
ager  and  hired  him  to  do  the  business.  He  is  not 
a  director  or  officer.  They  see  that  the  business  is 
efficiently  handled.  Every  penny  of  income  and  out¬ 
go  is  accounted  foi*.  It  refutes  the  theory  that  farm¬ 
ers  lack  ability  to  manage  the  business  of  their  own 
associations. 

Geoi-ge  Hildebrand  is  the  general  manager,  and 
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the  board  consists  of  J.  W.  Clarke,  president;  C.  C. 
DuMond,  vice-president;  C.  J.  Hepworth,  treasurer; 
W.  P.  Garmany,  secretary;  J.  R.  Conway.  L.  w] 
Ci*aft,  W.  S.  Betts,  directors. 


Batertown,  N.  Y. — Another  concrete  move  toward 
the  bringing  of  all  dairymen  of  New  York  State  to¬ 
gether  under  one  organization  for  mutual  protection 
was  taken  at  a  meeting  of  committees  of  Jefferson  St 
Lawrence  and  Oswego  County  farmers  here  Saturday 
►mx  ot  cue  men  two  from  each  county — wrote  what 
one  man  termed  the  first  draft  of  “the  dairymen’s  dec- 

rWn?  °Vnd1?pendenc?'”  This  action  came  near  the 
close  of  a  five-hour  session  during  which  men  who  pro- 
claimed  themselves  staunch  supporters  of  the  Dairy- 

fX11  r>J"ea?Ue>  CrPerat^  Association,  the  Non-pool- 
inB  Dairymen  s  Co-operative  Association,  the  Sheffield 
farms  Producers’  Association  and  independent  oro- 

Hinl1”  daC  aied,  *hey  were  tired  of  factional  “sqfxib- 
k  A  U  /lnd  wan'ted  tf!  see  genuine  co-operation. 

All  through  the  discussion  which  was  free  and  con¬ 
structive,  but  at  no  time  critical  or  unfriendly  there 
ran  an  unmistakable  note  calling  for  co-operatfon.  It 
was  the  assertion  of  every  man  who  spoke  that  all  of 

«Sw™Sr!i.0<  the  New  York  milk«  must  “get-to 
aether  if  they  were  to  hold  their  market  and  receive 
fair  prices.  There  was  talk  of  action  to  secure  a^ 
equalization  of  freight  rates  that  New  York  State 
farmers  may  benefit  by  their  preferred  location  theJe 
",.?s  discussion  ot  foreign  dairy  product  imports'  their 
effect  upon  the  prices  received  by  American  farmers  and 
need  of  a  higher  tariff  wall,  but  these  thing™" 
agreed,  could  come  only  through  organization.  There- 
fore  the  creation  and  perfection  of  an  organization  that 
yould  possess  sufficient  power  to  command  respect  of 

the  'first  stepan^  °bedience  hy  Politicians  was  declared 

There  was  common  agreement  to  move  slowly  that 
discoid  be  avoided  and  that  the  purposes  of  the  move- 
ment  may  ultimately  be  accomplished. 

„  j  -  T° hi  of  Watertown,  an  independent  producer 
moved  the  drawing  of  a  draft  for  creation  of  a  farm 

tffins  Tn  th  e^rdlD?te  tke  activities  of  all  organiza- 
ll°ns-  In  'the  discussion  of  this  motion  it  was  pointed 
out  that  W.  S.  Woodcock  of  Edwards,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  an  independent  producer,  had  offered  the  sug¬ 
gestion  nearest  to  a  plan  when  he  said  that  a  “central 
organization  to  recommend  prices  and  handle  freight 
r>a  ko  Hnd  5ariff  matters  was  tfie  crying  need.  Mr 
lohis  motion  was  carried  and  Chairmen  Frank  Tay- 
lor,  of  East  Hounsfield,  appointed  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Mr  Woodcock  and  Earl  LaidSw  Gmwel- 
nour ;  E.  B.  Johnson,  Chaumont ;  W.  A.  Slack,  Black 

draw  failf’  ?Iexico’  and’A-  T.  Blount,  Lacona, 

oiaw  up.  a  tenative  plan. 

They  presented  this  plan  : 

W  hereas,  Dairymen  assembled  at  recent  meetings 
in  several  counties  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  em- 
at!5aky  given  expression  to  a  desire  for  greater  unitv 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  all  .producers  and  of  their 
various  associations  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
standarchzing.and  marketing  of  dairy  products. 
t  «  e  Resolved,  That  we  the  assembled  delegates  of 
Jefferson,  bt.  Lawrence  and  Oswego  counties,  favor 

fM?1*31?  Under  u  Unified  plan  ot  all  organizations 
ot  milk  producers  whose  membership  is  field  bv  leml 
contracts ;  J  5 

n  Further  Resolved;  That  we  recommend  that 

all  milk  producers  not  so  united  in  a  legal  working  or- 
ganization  form  in  one  new  organization  so  planned 
that  it  can  work  m  harmony  with  the  new  organized 
groups;  s 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  these  groups  when 

so  organized  elect  representatives  to  .whom  they  agree 
to  delegate  the  sale  of  their  products  with  distributors  ” 

I  he  League,  however,  contends  that  it  is  the  only 
organization  whose  members  are  under  a  real  legal  con¬ 
tract  which  guarantees  that  -their  milk  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  market  to  which  the  heads  of  their  organi¬ 
zation  sell  it.  Before  the  outlined  plan  can  become 
Avor table  other  associations  must  have  a  contract  so 
that  Avhen  a  sales  organization  does  go  into  tfie  mar¬ 
ket  to  sell  their  milk  it  can  guarantee  delivery  when 
and  where  specified. 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  was  deferred  until  Tuesday  morning 
February  2.  The  men  who  drafted  the  report  say 
they  presented  xt  hurriedly  as  a  basis,  and  fully  expect 
it  will  be  revised,  and-  possibly  rewritten  before  it  goes 
as  a  recommendation  to  all  the  dairymen  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  There  is  no  thought  of  replacing  any  of  the 
associations  now  existing.  j,. 


The  Police  Hospital  Fund 

Some  time  back  $112,000  was  contributed  for  a  police 
hospital.  No  hospital  has  hem  built  and  the  hope  of 
it  is  abandoned.  Only  $1,000  of  the  fund  remains 
1  amilies  of  policemen  slain  in  line  of  duty  received 
$3,151  from  the  fund.  The  rest  of  it  went  for  salaries, 
honorary  badges,  publicity  agents,  European  trips,  con¬ 
ference  expenses  and  the  like. — City  Paper 
New  York. 


FA’RMERS  nave  their  share  .of  such  experiences, 
but  it  may  be  some  comfort  for  them  to  know 
that  they  do  not  furnish  an  exclusive  field  for  the 
opei’ations  of  fakers. 


Misstatements  About  Milk 

Canastota,  N.  Y. — Having  been  informed  on  what 
seemed  to  be  reliable  authority  that  a  statement  was 
made  ait  a  recent  meeting  at  Kirkville,  N.  Y.,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  had  bought  the  Mid¬ 
dle  States  Milk  and  Cream  Co.,  and  the  Smith  Brothers 
Milk  and  Cream  Oo.  business,  we  protested  against  such 
false  statements  by  representatives  of  the  pool  in  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  to  Mr.  Henry  Burden,  local  director, 
Oazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  have  his  reply,  in  which  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  he  has  full  infonnation  on  Dairymen’s 
League  affairs  of  this  kind,  and  that,  of  course,  he 
knew  then,  and  knows  now,  that  the  statement  made 
at  Kirkville  wa's  absolutely  falsie.  We  hand  you  Mr. 
Burden’s  letter,  and  in  \riew  of  the  false  information, 
we  would  feel  ourselves  under  obligation  to  you  if 
you  Avould  publish  this  letter  to  make  known  the  facts. 

LOUIS  SMITH,  President. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Fantasy 

Sometimes  I  feel,  when  the  day  is  over 
And  the  last  of  my  .little  tasks  fin¬ 
ished  and  done, 

Ware  I  a  man  I’d  he  a  rover 
Along  with  the  wind  and  the  friendly 
eun. 

To  the  brooding  hills  when  the  dusk  is 
falling 

In  the  desert’s  magic  when  the  day 
is  done, 

Ever  I’d  hear  a  far  voice ‘calling 

Me  and  the  wind  and  the  friendly  sun. 

l 

Then  if  the  years  as  they  came  would 
shatter 

The  dreams  I  had  cherished — one  by 
one, 

Perhaps  I  could  laugh  and  it  would  not 
nnstter 

For  I’d  have  the  wind  and  the  friendly 
sun 

I  wistfully  hope  that  when  it’s  all  ended 
And  life’s  last  day  its  course  has  run 
With  the  aches  and  hurts  all  healed  and 
mended 

I’ll  quest  with  the  wind  and  friendly  sun. 
— George  Rose  in  Los  Angeles  Times. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  sent  wool  to  a  fac¬ 
tory  to  be ‘washed  before  making  up  in  a 
comfortable.  She  says  it  has  returned 
very  stiff  and  vjiry,  and  it  persists  in 
working  -through  the  cover  of  the  com¬ 
fortable.  The  wool  was  put  in  a  dining 
and  covered  w«ith  batting  before  the  cover 
was  put  on.  Who  can  give  us  help  in  this 
trouble?  What  made  the  wool  so  stiff,  and 
how  can  it  be  prevented  from  working 
through  the  covering? 

❖ 

IWe  notice  among  the  new  stockings 
sheer  lisle  with  openwork  clocks  in  the 
various  complexion  shades.  They  are  to 
take  the  place  of  silk  with  woolen  cos¬ 
tumes,  or  for  informal  wear  genei*a!ly. 
As  everybody,  rich  or  poor,  is  now  wear¬ 
ing  silk  stockings  Dame  Fashion  orders 
this  change.  The  price  of  thbse  fine  lisle 
stockings  is  $1.50. 

* 

Flannel  cakes  are  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  breakfast  pancakes  made  as 
follows : —  One  cupful  of  Indian  meal, 
two  cupfuls  of  flour,  three  of  boiling 
milk,  one-fourth  of  a  yeast  cake,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  and  one  of  sugar.  Pour  the  boiling 
milk  upon  the  meal  and  butter ;  let  it 
cool;  then  add  the  flour,  salt,  sugar  and 
the  portion  of  yeast  dissolved  in  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  cold  watpr.  Let  it  rise 
over  night,  and  in  the  morning  fry  as  you 
would  other  -griddle  cakes. 


Money-making  Entertain¬ 
ments 

A  form  of  entertainment,  which  we 
have  found  to  be  quite  popular  is  “Living 
Pictures.”  At  first  this  may  seem  to  be 
a  large  undertaking,  but  it  works  out  eas¬ 
ily,  in  work  and  expense.  The  stage  need 
not  be  large.  A  raised  platform  will  do. 
There  is  always  some  one  available,  ivlio 
is  clever  with  a  hammer  and  nails.  A 
carpenter  will  do  it  for  a  small  sum.  A 
frame  Tirade  of  ha  If -inch  boards,  6-in. 
wide,  4x8*  ft.,  is  about  the  right  propor¬ 
tion.  The  frame  must  be  arranged  on  the 
platform  in  an  upright  position.  I  he 
pictures  are  posed  inside  this  frame. 
'Have  a  curtain  strung  across  the  front 
of  the  stage  in  two  parts.  When  the 
reader  announces  the  subject,  the  cur- 
tains  may  be  drawn  apart  from  each 
side.  The  room  should  be  darkened,  leav¬ 
ing  a  light  over  the  pictures.  We  have 
used  this  form  of  entertainment,  in  our 
patriotic  organization  with,  success.  Of 
course,  any  other  subject  might  be  used, 
humorous  or  otherwise.  Select  a  reader 
with  a  good  carrying  voice,  and  as  the 
pictures  are  presented,  a  suitable  sketch 
or  quotation  should  he  read.  We  gave 
several  pictures,  here  are  a  few  of  them, 
to  show  how  it  was  done : 

A  picture  of  George  Washington,  in 
Colonial  costume,  while  posing,  a  sketch 
of  his  life  and  achievements,  was  read; 
John  Alden  and  Priscilla,  the  Puritan 
maiden,  in  “The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish,  (Longfellow).  We  gave  several 
other  pictures.  The  frame  was  removed 
and  a  few  tableaux  followed,  copied  from 
noted  paintings:  “George  Washington 
and  His  Family,”  “The  Minute  Man, 
and  two  or  three  others.  During  tins 
time  “The  Concord  Hymn”  was  read, 
(Ralph  Waldo  Emerson).  The  refresh¬ 
ment  committee  served  two  kinds  of 
cookies  and  tea.  A  silver  collection,  to 


pay  our  assessment  for  the  public  play¬ 
ground  and  our  expenses  for  the  evening 
was  the  reward,  and  th’e  pleasure  of  the 
evening. 

For  some  time  we  discussed  having  a 
“Cafeteria  Lunch.”  We  never  carried 
out  -any  of  ou'r  plans,  until  last  Winter. 
In  our  reerea'tion  hall  arrangements  are 
convenient  for  biking  care  of  300  people 
or  more.  Wie  have  a  -1111011011’  with  two 
serving  windows,  opeifing  into  the  large 
room.  We  solicited  most  of  our  refresh¬ 
ments  ;  although  we  bought  our  roils  and 
cheese,  we  did  not  charge  anything  for 
these.  At  the  first  window,  .we  served  the 
substantial  part  of  our  lunch — Spanish 
rice,  baked  beans,  esca'lloped  potatoes, 
salads  and  the  rolls.  Fa'cli  single  helping, 
we  charged  five  ‘cents  for.  a  double  one 
10  cents.  *At  the  second  window,  we  plac¬ 
ed  the  dessert,  fancy  cakes,  we  charged  10 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


306.  —  Afternoon 
Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38, 

40  and  42-in  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  36- 
in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  36-in.  plain 
material.  Twenty 
cents. 


35T.  Lovely  Style. 
Cut  in  sizes  14,  10 
years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  (Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  36- 
in.  material  wltli 
vd.  27-ln.  con- 


% 

tra  sting, 
cents. 


Twenty 


309.  Dress  for  Full 
F  i  g  u  r  e‘s.  Cut  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  4.  Vs  yds. 
40-in.  material  with 
yd.  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Embroid¬ 
ery  pattern  11011 
is  15c  extra.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


356.  —  Dress  for 
Juniors.  Cut  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  2-%  yds. 
32-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  18-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


cents  a  slice  for,  everything  else  five 
cents,  pies,  crullers,  fruited  jelly  and 
milk,  tea  and  coffee.  Each  person,  when 
they  came  to  the  first  window,  was  giv¬ 
en  a  plate,  and  they  made  their  select¬ 
ion,  and  at  the  other  window,  they  did 
the  same.  Near  the  last  window  we 
placed  the  cashier’s  table :  here  they  paid 
and  passed  on  to  the  tables  convenient¬ 
ly  near,  which  were  supplied  with  every 
other  necessity.  The  way  in  which  we 
served  is  easy,  and  as  the  people  »re 
supposed  to  bring  their  dishes  to  the 
window  when  they  have  finished,  it 
works  very  well.  A  program  may  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  while  the  people  are  still  at  the 
table.  If  this  is  done,  the  dishes  may  he 
gathered  later.  Any  sort  of  a  program 
may  he  used  for  a  pleasant  social  hour. 

JESSIE  ROCKEFELLER. 


Removing  Paint  from 
Furniture 

I  notice  one  of  your  readers  asks  for 
something  to  remove  paint  from  old  fur¬ 
niture — instead  of  the  slow  process  of 
scraping.  My  husband  lias  just  made  a 
radio  cabinet  out  of  an  old  black  walnut 
commode.  He  tried  to  remove  the  varnish 
with  torch  and  putty  knife,  but  it  is 
rather  slow  work.  I  happened  to  be  read¬ 
ing  another  magazine  when  I  came  on  a 
recipe  for  the  very  tiling  which  we  want¬ 
ed,  so  I  tried  it  out  with  great  success. 


COLT 

LIGHT 

IS 

SUNLIGHT 


SAFEST 
AND  BEST 
BY  TEST 


Include  COLT  LIGHT  in 
your  1926  Budget ! ! ! 


LABOR  —  fertilizers  — 
equipment  —  improvements 
— food — clothing — educa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  You’ve  anticipated 
these  things  in  planning 
for  1926.  But  did  you  re¬ 
member  the  really  important 
matter  of  efficient  lighting, 
that  item  so  necessary  to  the 
progressive  farmer? 

Plan  today  to  install  a 
Colt  Lighting  and  Cooking 
Plant  in  your  home.  Its 
moderate  cost  can  be  financed 
over  a  long  period  of  months 
if  you  own  your  own  farm. 
The  payments  will  fit  into 
your  budget  easily.  A  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  in¬ 
come  from  poultry,  dairy  or 
truck  garden  each  month 
can  take  care  of  them. 

In  return  you  will  get  the 
safest,  most  brilliant  and 
most  economical  light  in  the 
world.  Unflickering  light 


The  sate  of  Colt  Light  offers 
a  great  opportunity  for  the 
ambitious  farm-trained  man. 
Write  our  nearest  office  for 
full  particulars. 


throughout  the  home  and 
the  barns  and  outhouses  at 
a  finger’s  touch.  Light  that 
actually  pays  for  itself  by 
the  hours  of  drudgery  it 
saves  you. 

Colt  Light  is  produced  by 
Union  Carbide,  which  is 
obtainable  at  factory  prices 
from  any  one  of  the  175 
Union  Carbide  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  warehouses. 

Investigate  Colt  Light.  It 
is  more  than  a  convenience. 
You  use  it  365  days  every 
year.  It  makes  home  more 
congenial,  entertaining, 
more  pleasant,  work  easier. 
It  is  a  necessity.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  booklet,  “Safest 
and  Best  by  Test.” 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York  ...  30  E.  42nd  St. 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  -  31  Exchange  St. 

Chicago.  III.  -  1001  Monadnock  Block 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  -  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  -  6th  and  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  -  8th  and  BrannanSts. 


LIGHT 


“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  E.  c.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  riehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  AT.-F.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Make  some  thick  starch  and  into  it 
stir  one-half  can  of  lye  to  each  two 
quarts  of  liquid.  Apply  with  an  old  whisk 
broom  or  cloth  tied  on  a  long  stick,  be¬ 
ing  very  careful  not  to  get  any  on  the 
hands.  Rub  on  well  with  the  brush  and 
finally  wash  well  with  clear  water.  A 
second  application  can  be  used  if  the 
paint  is  not  entirely  removed.  This  work 
is  much  better  done  outside  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  injuring  anything  else 
with  the  lye.  MBS.  A.  ashwokth. 


First  Things  First 

I  have  here  before  me  a  letter  from 
a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y  stating  a  per¬ 
plexing  problem.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  most 
perplexing  problem  of  ali  women  every¬ 
where.  It  is  not  only  a  perplexing  prob¬ 
lem  to  farm  women,  but  to  all  women 
who  are  housekeepers  and  homemakers. 
Briefly  this  reader  states  her  problem. 
“I  am  never  <1006  with  my  work,’’  she 
says,  and  goes  on  to  tell  me  that  she  is  the 
mother  of  four  children  and  does  all  her 
own  work,  but  somehow  she  cannot 
seem  to  keep  up  ‘the  traditional  good 
housekeeping  of  her  mother-in-law.  One 
of  her  children  is  a  nursing  baby,  and 
they  have  a  hired  man  in  the  home. 

The  -problem  does  loom  large,  does  it 
not?  How  can  this  woman  -be  a  good 
housekeeper  and  at  the  same  time  be  a 
good  mother? 

The  first  step  in  the  solution  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  is  knowing  exactly  what  the  prob¬ 
lem  is.  We  all  want  to  be  good  mothers 
and  wives  first,  and  then  good  house¬ 
keepers.  I  would  say  first  of  all,  then 
to  this  young  mother  that  she  must  put 
first  things  first.  Motherhood  and  wife¬ 
hood  are  first.  We  have  no  patience,  eith¬ 
er,  with  poor  housekeepers.  Good  house¬ 
keeping  makes  a  home.  My  own  mother 
wras  the  best  housekeeper  I  have  ever 
known — and  she  was  the  mother  of  seven 
children.  One  of  the  first  essentials  of 
homemaking  is  cleanliness.  Another  es¬ 
sential  is  good  food,  well  prepared. 
Another  essential  is  proper  clothing,  well 
cared  for. 

At  first  thought  it  seems  a  superhuman 
task  for  a  woman  with  no  help  to  do 
so  many  things  and  be  so  much  to  so 
many  different  people.  But  it  can  be 
done,  and  has  been  done,  and  is  being 
done.  Just  how  can  it  be  done? 

Our  decision  is  now  made  as  to  what 
things  are  to  be  done  first.  How  can  we 
get  them  all  done?  First  of  all  there  must 
be  system  and  method  to  every  move, 
and  the  work  must  be  well  planned.  If 
there  is  any  individual  who  needs  to  use 
every  bit  of  gray  matter  the  Lord  gave 
her,  it  is  the  mother  of  the  family  of 
growing  children,  who  does  all  her  own 
work.  In  this  particular  home  the  baby 
must  be  cared  for  on  schedule  time  and 
nothing  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  these  regular  hours.  A  baby  should 
be  very  little  bother  until  a  year  old, 
and  is  really  not  so  much  work  as  later 
on. 

The  oldest  son  is  10  years  old,  and  he 
should  be  permitted  to  help  with  the  sim¬ 
pler  chores  about  the  house.  One  of  our 
prominent  educators  has  said  that  no 
child  should  be  made  to  work  before 
he  is  14,  because  of  the  help  his  work 
will  be  in  the  home,  but  because  the 
child  needs  this  training  iu  learning  right 
habits.  Certainly  if  the  child  does  not 
learn  -to  work  before  he  is  14  or  15  ho 
stands  a  poor  chance  of  learning  to  work 
and  to  like  to  work  later  in  life.  And  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
chores  the  child  does,  help  a  mother  con¬ 
siderably,  so  that  she  really  comes  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  child  and  the  steps  he  takes. 

I  know  I  feel  helpless  now  when  one 
of  the  children  is  away  for  over  night. 

I  do  not  believe  in  asking  a  husband 
to  do  chores  around  the  house  unless 
absolutely  necessary.  If  a  man  is  going 
to  carry  on  his  own  work  in  the  world 
and  make  a  success  of  it,  he  must  find 
rest  and  peace  in  the  home.  But  when 
there  is  a  tiny  baby  in  the  home  I  feel 
that  the  mother  must  call  on  the  husband 
for  some  of  the  heavier  tasks.  But  it 
surely  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  ask  defi¬ 
nite  things  of  the  husband  at  a  definite 
time,  rather  than  nagging  at  him  con¬ 
stantly  the  moment  lie  gets  in  the  house 
to  do  this  and  do  that. 

The  meals  should  be  simple  and  whole¬ 
some,  both  for  the  good  of  the  growing 
children  and  for  the  sake  of  the  mother 
who  prepares  them. 

Wlhy  not  include  in  the  program  for 
this  family  the  habit  of  each  one  carrying 
his  or  her  dishes  to  the  kitchen  after 
meals?  And  the  children  could  brush  the 
table  and  reset  it  for  the  next  meal.  A 
four-year  child  should  be  able  to  put 
dishes  away  properly  and  set  the  table 
for  a  meal.  And  they  take  pride  in  it, 
too.  After  breakfast  the  children  could 
gather  in  supplies  for  the  mother  so  that 
she  would  have  them  ready  to  prepare 
for  the  next  meal.  Thus  the  mother  will 
take  a  minimum  of  steps. 

It-  is  usually  best,  I  have  found,  to 
have  children  work  at  separate  jobs  in 
different  parts  of  the  house.  If  a  contest 
spirit  can  be  injected  into  work  in  the 
home  it  usually  goes  better  with  the  chil¬ 
dren.  I  remember  when  we  were  children 
our  mother  used  to  inject  teamwork  into 
her  methods  of  getting  her  children  to 
work.  If  there  is  some  sort  of  holiday 
ahead — possibly  a  half-hour  coasting  or 
sliding  to  look  forward  to,  or  a  chance 
to  go  down  to  the  creek  and  pick  wild 


'flowers — it  will  he  easier  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  keep  at  their  tasks. 

Needless  to  say  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  mother  is  to  teach  her  children 
to  keep  things  put  away.  Each  child 
must  have  a  particular  place  for  his  out- 
of-door  .wraps,  and  it  is  up  to  the  mother 
to  see  that  the  child  puts  things  away 
when  he  comes  in.  This  process  may  be 
painful,  but  the  mother  is  doing  both 
herself  and  the  child  an  injustice  if  this 
is  not  done. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  rights  of 
children,  and  one  of  the  rights  of  chil¬ 
dren  is  to  have  places  for  their  own 
personal  belongings.  In  my  own  family 
Sonny  has  a  magazine  rack  and  a  play 
cupboard  downstairs.  He  has  pretty  well 
learned  his  lesson,  and  rarely  leaves  his 
tinker  -toys  and  games  out  of  their  place 
when  he  is  through  with  them.  Almost 
as  soon  as  a  child  is  old  enough  to  play 
with  playthings  he  is  old  enough  to  put 
them  in  their  place  when  he  has  finished 
playing  with  them.  It  is  unfair  to  a  child 
as  well  as  the  mother  for  the  child  to 
leave  playthings  strewn  about  over  the 
floor  and  house.  And  many  mothers  do 
needlessly  wear  themselves  out  picking 
up  and  putting  things  away  after  their 
children.  How  many  times  we  hear  moth¬ 
ers  say :  “It  is  so  much  easier  to  do  it 
myself  than  to  make  Harry  pick  up  the 
litter.”  And  it  is  this  needless  waste  of 
energy  that  wears  a  mother  out. 

There  is  yet  another  thing  a  mother 
may  do  that  will  help  her  in  getting 
things  done. 

If  the  .busy  mother  in  the  home  will 
maintain  a  lively  interest  in  something 
apart,  from  cooking  and  sewing  she  will 
be  a  better  mother  and  will  find  herself 
hurrying  through  her  work  that  she  may 
find  time  for  this  interesting  avocation. 
There  is  another  interesting  side  to  this 
getting  work  done.  A  mother  dare  not 
permit  herself  to  become  too  tired  or 
she  certainly  will  ’become  hopelessly  “be¬ 
hind.”  When  the  brain  is  fagged  and  the 
back  is  weary  one  does  not  accomplish 
a  great  deal. 

Not  long  ago  a  woman  said  to  me: 
“I  never  get  done— I  am  always  hope¬ 
lessly  behind  with,  my  work,”  and  that 
woman,  -the  mother  of  three  children,  con¬ 
scientiously  irons  her  everyday  sheets 
and  everyday  kitchen  towels !  Is  that 
woman  putting  first  things  first  and  elim¬ 
inating  unessentials? 

MAY  II.  MTJMAW. 


Dutchman’s  Puzzle 
Patchwork 

One  of  our  readers  recently  asked  for 
a  patchwork  quilt  design  entitled  farm¬ 
er's  puzzle.  We  have  received,  from  Mrs. 
Schumacher  of  Staten  Island,  a  pattern 
called  Dutchman's  puzzle,  which  may  be 
similar ;  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
farmer’s  puzzle.  It  will  he  noted  that 
this  pattern  is  composed  of  triangles, 


Dutchman's  Puzzle — An  Old  Design  in 
PatchmorJi 


which  may  be  cut  the  same  size  in  white 
and  color ;  then  the  white  triangles  art* 
cut  down  through  the  center.  Putting 
them  together  is  very  easy  ;  each  dark  tri¬ 
angle  has  one  of  the  white  halves  put 
on  each  side,  and  then  two  of  these 
three-piece  stripes  are  joined  into  a 
square  block.  Four  of  these  square 
blocks  are  then  joined  into  one  large 
block  so  that  the  dark  triangles  are 
horizontal  in  two  corners  and  vertical 
in  the  other  two,  arranged  diagonally.  It 
looks  complicated,  but  is  simple  when 
analyzed. 


Candied  Citron 

In  regard  to  preparing  citron  melon 
for  use  in  cake,  I  would  like  to  report 
what  we  consider  a  fairly  good  success 
in  that  line.  We  follow  this  rule:  Pare 
and  cut  citron  in  pieces  similar  to  the 
citron  peel  sold  in  grocery  stores.  Soak 
in  strong  salt  water  for  12  hours.  Pour 
off  the  brine  and  soak  in  a  fresh  brine 
another  12  hours.  Wash  off  salt  and  to 
7  lbs.  citron  add  2  oz.  alum.  Cover  the 
citron  with  cold  water  and  boil  half  an 
hour.  Drain  and  cool  quickly  by  letting 
cold  water  run  over  it.  Now  make  a 
syrup,  one  cup  sugar  to  one  cup  water, 
and  cook  the  citron  in  this  syrup  for  a 
long  time,  until  it  looks  well  saturated. 
Spread  the  pieces  on  plates  or  platters, 
dusting  sugar  over  them  while  damp.  As 
they  dry  off,  turn  them,  and  dip  syrup  on 
each  time.  This  process  takes  some  time 
and  watchfulness,  but  we  get  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  substitute  for  the  real  citron 
peel  sold  commercially.  l.  e.  tabbell. 


Processing  in  Sealed  Jars 

A  Maine  correspondent  asked  us  for 
information  regarding  canning  in  sealed 
jars,  the  clamps  being  tightened  fully  be¬ 
fore  processing,  the  pressure  cooker  be¬ 
ing  used.  We  have  never  tried  this,  and 
the  first  idea  is  that  there  would  be  some 
risk  in  rapid  expansion  during  this  cook¬ 
ing.  We  find,  however,  that  the  hot  pack 
is  used,  the  fruit  being  boiling  hot  when 
put  in  the  jars,  and  sealed.  Our  Maine 
correspondent  uses  a  wood  fire,  and  re¬ 
marks  : 

“It  is  a  problem  *1  have  not  worked  out, 
how  to  maintain  an  even  pressure  with 
a  wood  fire.  The  steam  cooker,  to  be  at 
its  best,  requires  a  gas  stove  with  un¬ 
varying  flame.  'A  slight  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  cooker  on  wood  stove  re¬ 
sults  very  quickly  in  a  change  of  several 
pounds  of  steam.  Yesterday  I  tried  a 
pressure  of  4  to  5  lbs.  with  one  snap  off, 
but  even  Avith  that  there  was  a  loss  of 
liquid.  But  even  with  the  variation  in 
pressure,  there  would  not  be  any  cessa¬ 
tion  in  boiling.” 

'Regarding  the  processing  in  sealed 
jars,  the  following  quotations  are  from 
Miss  Louise  Stanley,  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at  Washing¬ 
ton  : 

“You  will  note  that  we  advocate  the 
canning  of  peaches  without  the  use  of 
pressure.  This  may  be  done  in  the  press¬ 
ure  cooker  by  keeping  the  pressure  at 
zero  or  just  slightly  above,  or  you  can 
use  just  an  ordinary  water  bath,  having 
the  water  clear  over  the  top  of  the  can. 
In  either  case  I  do  not  believe  you  will 
have  difficulty  through  losing  the  peach 
juice.  I  prefer  the  flavor  that  is  gotten 
from  peaches  canned  at  the  lower  temper¬ 
ature,  and  the  high  temperature  is  not 
necessary  for  preservation.  . 

“We  are  having  considerable  difficulty 
with  the  loss  of  water  from  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  when  done  under  pressure,  but  we 
are  finding  less  difficulty  when  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  packed  boiling  hot  in  the  jar 
and  the  jar  sealed  before  processing.  It 
is  still  necessary  to  lower  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  zero  before  opening. 

“We  have  had  no  difficulty  in  process¬ 
ing  beans  at  10  lbs.  pressure  with  both 
clasps  on.  In  cooking  under  pressure 
the  pressure  inside  the  jar  (particularly 
with  the  hot  pack)  rises  almost  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  the  pressure  on  jth-e  inside  of  the 
cooker,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  no 
strain  on  the  jar.  The  only  time  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  experienced  is  when  the  jar  is 
not  filled  boiling  hot  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  air  retained  in  the  jar.  Such 
jars  should  be  exhausted  as  you  would 
exhaust  tin  cans  before  tight  sealing.  The 
hot  pack  takes  the  place  of  this  since  it 
fills  the  head  space  with  steam.” 


rT"’HERE’S  a  copy 
of  the  wonderful, 
new  Larkin  Catalog 
for  you  FREE. 

This  big,  beautifully 
illustrated  book  pictures 
lovely  things  for  your 
home, . . .  inviting  suites 
for  living-room,  dining¬ 
room  and  bedroom  .  .  . 
comfy  rockers  and  chairs 
.  .  .  tasteful  lampsy 
dainty  curtains,  rich  rugs, 
gleaming  silverware,  etc. 

Start  a  Larkin  Club 

The  Larkin  Catalog 
tells,  too,  how  to  start  a 
little  Larkin  Club  among 
your  friends  and  obtain 
beautiful  Premiums 
through  the  Larkin  Plan. 

You  owe  it  to  your  home 
to  possess  this  book. 


Just  Mail  the  Coupon 


L&rftitz  Cxxh 


Jttc. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  III.,  Peoria,  III 


Send  me  my  copy  of  the  new  Larkin  Catalog  No.  1 7  show¬ 
ing  over  1600  Larkin  Premiums  and  telling  how  to  start  a 
Larkin  Club. 
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Street  and  No . . . 

P.  O. — . . . State. 


Every  Kernel  Washed 
In  Pure ,  Warm  Water 


Yy  kernels  and  is  not  thoroughly  washed  out,  it 
goes  into  the  flour  with  the  result  that  everything 
baked  from  such  flour  is  only  partly  clean  and  partly 
wholesome. 


In  the  OCCIDENT  mills  every  kernel  in  every  bushel  of 
the  wheat  used  is  thoroughly  washed  and  scoured  in  pure 
[warm  water. 

Every  Sack  Guaranteed 

Be  sure  that  the  flour  you  use  is  OCCIDENT.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  better  than  any  other  flour,  return 
the  unused  portion  of  the  sack  and  get  your  money  back. 
lYour  dealer  will  refund  it  without  argument. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  OCCIDENT 
dealer  nearest  you,  write  us. 


Csosts  More  Worth  It! 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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SLEEP  is  the  period  for  rest 
and  recuperation — the  time 
when  tired  nerves  and  muscles 
are  made  over  for  the  coming 
day.  Why  then  hinder  Nature’s 
efforts  to  give  you  a  better  mind 
and  sounder  body?  Why  not 
give  your  spine  the  benefit  of 
perfect,  sagless  sleep  support? 
Why  not  give  yourself  addi¬ 
tional  comfort  and  at  the  same 
time  help  Nature  in  her  efforts 
to  help  you? 

You’ll  find  the  FOSTER 
IDEAL  SPRING  a  benefit  in 
many  ways  because 

It's  a  Better  Bedspring 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY* 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Parties  and  Parties 


The  Spiral  Bedspring  that  Supports  the  Spine 


Good  plumbing  adds  more  to 
farm  values  than  it  costs 

RAN 

VALVES  ♦FITTINGS 

Plumbing  fixtures,  water  systems, 
and  softeners  are  sold  in  your  city 


SEE  YOUR.  DEALER 


There  is  much  sociability  among  the 
womenfolk  in  our  small  town.  Not  the 
old-time  long  afternoon  or  spend  the 
day  variety,  but  parties  of  one  kind  or 
another,  mostly  teas  and  card  parties. 
Some  women  say  that  they  enjoy  'teas  and 
card  parties,  seeing  the  other  women  in 
such  a  delightfully  friendly  way.  So  do 
I,  occasionally,  but  not  the  constant 
round  of  them  that  obtains  in  this  place 
and  in  so  many  others  of  which  I  know. 
Perhaps  that  is  my  (misfortune,  so  I 
keep  my  feelings  to  myself,  and  accept  the 
invitations  when  I  can  conveniently  do 
so,  because  I  know  that  my  would-be 
hostess  is  trying  to  -be  pleasant  to  me. 

I  must  confess  that,  at  a  tea,  I  do 
enjoy  seeing  the  pretty  dresses  and  famil¬ 
iar  faces  of  my  friends ;  but,  when  the 
number  becomes  a  crowd,  everyone  talk¬ 
ing  at  once,  I  am  ready  to  leave.  I  have 
actually  had  -an  aching  throat  after  try¬ 
ing  to  carry  on  a  conversation  above  the 
dim  at  what  is  considered  a  polite  gath¬ 
ering.  Then  we  cat  sweets  that  are  de¬ 
licious,  .but  which  we  do  not  need  or 
want,  and  at  an  hour  when  they  serve 
to  destroy  one’s  appetite  for  dinner  with 
one’s  own  family.  And  the  dinner  is 
usually  a  belated,  hurried  affair,  because 
of  the  hour  of  the  party. 

It  is  all  so  different  when  a  few  are 
asked  in  to  have  tea  with  a  friend  at 
a  reasonable  hour,  and  when  one  is 
served  only  tea  and  thinnest  sandwiches 
or  wafers,*  and  much  quiet  intellectual 
talk. 

But,  one  hears  the  defendant  say, 
how  is  one  to  pay  onp’s  social  obligations 
when  one  owes  everyone  in  town?  But 
doesn’t  she  see  that  she  is  only  contin¬ 
uing  the  circle,  like  a  chain  letter?  Now 
everyone  owes  her  a  social  debt. 

I  *  have  no  fault  to  find  with  card 
parties,  if  one  can  think  of  no  better  way 
of  spending  an  afternoon.  It  is  an  easy 
way  to  entertain.  There  is  no  mental 
strain  on  the  hostess,  and  most  of  the 
guests  are  happy.  I  say  most  of  the 
guests,  for  I  have  heard  the  most  expert 
players  says  that  they  are  heartily  sick 
of  card  parties.  One  girl  told  me,  at  a 
small  party  at  my  house,  “I  am  so  glad 
to  be  here ;  I  wish  I  did  not  have  to  go 
to  another  card  party  this  Winter.”  The 
next  week  she  gave  a  card  party ;  I 
suppose  she  did  not  know  what  else  to 
do  to  “pay  back.”  Personally,  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  entertaining  everyone  who 
decides  to  send  invitations  of  one  kind 
or  another  to  me.  I  cannot  do  it :  I  doubt 
if  they  will  wish  me  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
want  to  entertain  so  many  people.  I  want 
to  enjoy  the  personal  choice. 

Last  year  I  gave  three  parties  on  three 
successive  weeks  and  I  know  we  had  a 
good  time.  There  were  about  80  guests 
present  each  time.  The  parties  were  held 
one  in  the  (afternoon  for  ladies,  the  other 
two  were  evening  affairs  and  gentlemen 
were  also  present.  We  had  games,  some 
foolish,  some  mentally 
we  were  moving  about 
play.  There  was  not  a 
I  wish  you  might  have  seen  those  grown¬ 
ups  unbend.  I  think  that  I  enjoy  giving 
a  luncheon  or  a  dinner  party  more  than 
any  other  florin  of  entertainment.  It 
seems  more  normal  and  satisfying.  I  like 
to  bring  new  minds  into  a  group  of  my 
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SWHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


_ _  soft, 

white'fight.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50 ets.  post  paid, stamps  or  ooin; 3  for  *1.25. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wantea 
WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO.  ♦ 
88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

from  manufacturer 
at  great  bargain. 

Harmony,  Maine 


ol  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale 

is  free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ sQuare  deal.  *  See* 
guarantee  editorial  pages  : 


Buy  direct  at  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Before  papering 
your  home  Bend  for  big  free 
catalog.  Not  the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog,  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistic  de¬ 
signs  for  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  sidewalls.  Write  today. 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
'  Dept.  121  Philadelphia 


stimulating,  and 
the  rooms  in  our 
dull  moment,  and 


friends  and  to  hear  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion  develop. 

A  luncheon  can 
without  much  extra 
you  of  one  that  I 
menu  was : 
a  platter 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  i Vail  ‘  ' 


be  easily  managed 
help.  Suppose  I  tell 
gave  last  week.  The 
Chicken  broth  served  in  cups ; 
service  of  chicken  salad,  two 
little  sausages,  peas  in  pastry  cups,  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  and  a  small  red  beet,  cran¬ 
berry  jelly,  hot  rolls,  fruit  gelatin  salad, 
soft  gingerbread  topped  with  whipped 
cream  and  a  cherry,  coffee. 

Does  that  sound  like  a  lot  of  work? 
Perhaps  it  was,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  a 
menu  that  is  easily  worked  out.  The 
luncheon  was  served  on  Saturday.  On 
Thursday  I  made  the  dressings  for  my 
fruit  and  chicken  salads,  dressed  the 
chickens,  and  made  the  cranberry  jelly. 
On  Friday  the  chickens  were  cooked  and 
the  meat  from  them  was  chopped  fine,  the 
celery  was  cut,  the  pastry  cups  were 
made,  the  fruit  salad  prepared  (the  gela¬ 
tin  made  this  possible),  and  the  rolls 
were  started.  The  broth,  of  course,  was 
that  in  which  the  chickens  were  bpiled, 
with  a  bit 'of  chopped  parsley  added.  The 
rolls  were  baked  early  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  and  warmed  in  a  double  roaster  on 
top  of  the  oven,  just  before  they  were 
served. 

On  Saturday  morning,  I  also  made  the 
gingerbread,  boiled  the  sprouts,  seasoned 
the  peas  and  cooked  the  sausages,  keeping 
all  in  a  warm  place.  When  the  emergency 
woman  came,  at  11  o’clock,  she  cleaned 
up  the  wreckage  of  pans,  made  the  cream 
sauce  for  the  sprouts,  and  arranged  the 
food  for  my  young  daughter  to  serve. 

One  great  help  in  insuring  a  success¬ 
ful  party  is  to  give  some  thought  to  tlio 
name  cards.,  I  have  such  good  times 
thinking  over  my  guests  in  that  way.  At 
the  luncheon  of  which  I  have  told  you, 
at  each  guest’s  place  was  a  small  en¬ 
velope  with  her  name  written  thereon. 
Between  courses,  I  asked  each  one  in 
turn  to  read  to  us  what  she  had  found 
in  'her  envelope.  This  reading  covered 
up  all  awkwardness  in  service  and  caused 
much  fun  and  serious  conversation  •  in 
fact,  the  table  talk  of  a  high  variety 
was  in  a  great  measure  provoked  by 


those  clippings.  It  is  surprising  how  one 
can  fit  a  verse  or  a  paragraph  to  a  per¬ 
son.  For  one  dear  motherly,  stay-at-home 
person  I  have  given  up  a  poem  called 
“Roots”  which  had  been  tacked  up  near 
my  desk  for  two  years  She  marvelled  at 
how  well  it  suited  her.  The  mother  of 
the  twins  had  a  poem  called  “Pitty-pat 
and  Tippy-toe”  which  I  had  clipped  from 
some  paper  (I  do  believe  it  was  The  R. 
N.-Y. ! )  years  ago.  The  friend  who  feels 
that  she  must  diet  was  given  a  laughable 
take-off  which  started  like  this: 
“Methuselah  ate  what  he  found  on  his 

plate* 

And  never,  as  people  do  now. 

Did  he  note  the  amount  of  the  calorie 

count — ” 

Another  form  of  name  cards  suitable 
to  use  when  there  are  gentlemen  at  the 
table  is  that  of  using  the  names  of  pub¬ 
lications.  I  carried  this  idea  out  at  my 
Christmas  dinner.  I  had  “The  Editor's 
Easy-Chair.”  “The  Daughter  of  the 
House,”  “The  Perennial  Bachelor,”  “The 
Constant  Nymph,”  the  two  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  were  “The  Student  Prince,”  and 
“The  Other  Wise  Man,”  and  the  joker  of 
the  crowd  was  “Collected  Short  Stories.” 

My  idea  of  entertaining  is,  then,  that 
it  should  mean  more  than  mere  formali¬ 
ties,  gossiping,  or  striving  to  out-do  the 
last  party.  Your  party  is  not  a  success 
unless  your  guests  have  been  stimulated, 
comforted  and  refreshed.  Mental  contacts 
of  the  right  kind  will  achieve  this  result 
more  sunely  than  will  a  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money.  Always  assume  that  your 
guests  have  minds  as  well  as  eyes  and 
appetites.  L.  s. 

From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

Midwinter,  and  I  suppose  being  three 
miles  from  a  lemon  I  really  should  be 
properly  lonesome.  In  fact  brother-in- 
law  says  that  if  he  lived  here  he  would 
have  a  radio  in  each  of  the  four  earners 
of  the  house.  Tastes  differ.  We  have  none 
as  yet.  Knowing  that  we  are  just  as 
human  as  other  people  we  feel  it  would 
take  too  much  rime  from  our  duties  and 
rob  the  boys,  in  their  growing  years,  of 
too  much  of  their  sleep. 

The  article  by  L.  S.  about  social  de¬ 
mands  is  much  like  a  discussion  in  our 
Sunday  school  class.  One  young  matron 
thought  she  could  not  be  as  efficient  as 
many  of  our  magazine  writers  thought 
women  should  be,  as  she  found  her  fam¬ 
ily,  (there  are  two  small  children) 
church  and  Sunday  school  took  most  of 
her  strength. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  one  reason  why 
our  grandmothers  did  not  develop  nerves 
and  temperament  and  modern  ills,  in 
spite  of  all  their  v*Tork  and  trials  was 
■because  they  were  not  society  women, 
but  just  plain  cluircli-goers  and  neighbors. 
In  our  own  little  town  there  are  at  least 
seven  organizations  for  women  or  for 
both  men  and  women,  besides  the  church 
and  Sunday  school,  although  perhaps 
three  of  the  seven  might  be  called 
branches  of  church  work.  These  organ¬ 
izations  are  all  good  and  worthy  of  sup¬ 
port  but  the  average  housewife  cannot 
do  everything,  so  we  consider  the  family 
and  church  interests  are  all  we  can  un¬ 
dertake  besides  anything  for  the  good  of 
our  school. 

It  has  been  an  ideal  Winter,  just  right 
conditions  for  old-fashioned  sleighing 
parties,  but  where  are  the  driving  horses? 
There  is  perhaps  six  inches  of  snow,  but 
autos  run  everywhere.  The  doctor  and 
mail  carrier  thought  the  calendar  showed 
the  season  for  snow,  so  they  are  using 
snowmobile  attachments. 

It  has  been  a  great  Winter  for  hunt¬ 
ing  and  trapping  the  fur  bearers,  and 
our  town  has  a  black  fox  farm  that  I  am 
anxious  to  see,  but  don’t  expect  we  can 
before  late  next  Summer,  as  no  visitors 
are  allowed  when  there  are  baby  foxes. 
The  mothers  are  so  shy  of  strangers 
that  they  sometimes  seriously  injure  their 
young.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of 
foxes,  'but  the  local  butcher  supplies 
about  100 -lbs.  of  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef 
each  week  for  fox  feed.  The  meat  must 
be  perfectly  fresh,  but  all  animal  heat 
must  be  out. 

“Common  sense  canning”  is  my  motto 
too.  We  raise  early  and  late  varieties  of 
vegetables,  but  I  found  too  much  can¬ 
ning  of  vegetables  in  mid-summer  heat 
made  one  over-tired  and  sick.  Reaches 
and  pineapples,  etc.,  can  be  bought  as 
cheaply  many  times  as  the  fruit  ai  d  sug¬ 
ar  can  be  bought  here,  so  why  should  I 
can  them?  Sweet  corn  we  like  nearly  as 
well  dry,  and  it  is  much  simpler. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  of  the  advice  a 
man  gave  an  over-ambitious  woman, 
“Never  do  today,  what  you  can  put  off 
till  tomorrow,  and  perhaps  tomorrow  it 
won’t  have  to  be  done.” 

So  often  what  seems  so  important  to¬ 
day,  upon  later  thought  will  be  found 
unnecessary,  and  perhaps  we  need  this 
advice.  For  ourselves  we  wonder  how 
people  can  keep  going  with  so  little 
■sleep,  late  hours  every  night,  but  most 
of  these  complain  of  being  tired  all  the 
time.  Early  to  bed  is  still  a  good  health 
rule.  MOTHER  BEE. 


Mrs.  Buy-on-time  :  “How  much  is 
this  hat?"  Clerk:  “It’s  $10  cash.”  Mrs. 
B.  :  “And  how  much  by  installments?” 
Clerk :  “It’s  $15,  $10  down  and  $1  a 
week  for  five  weeks.” — The  Continent. 


Household  Short-cuts 

In  order  to  enumerate  all  my  short 
cuts  it  would  very  nearly  be  necessary 
for  me  to  write  a  diary  for  a  year  :  “To¬ 
day  I  washed  clothes  and  this  is  how  I 
did  it ;  this  is  the  way  I  plan  my  work 
on  baking  day  ;  this  is  how  I  take  care 
of  the  meat  at  butchering  time,”  etc. 
But  I  am  very  glad  to  do  my  bit  by  of¬ 
fering  a  few  suggestions  which  should 
be  helpful  every  day  in  the  year  to  some¬ 
one. 

Get  a  vision  pictured  plainly  in  your 
mind  of  the  kind  of  homekeeper  you 
would  like  to  be  and  then  keep  it  there 
and  endeavor  to  be  as  nearly  like  that 
vision  as  you  can.  One  of  the  first  es¬ 
sentials,  I  think,  is  a  feeling  of  thrift. 
Have  you  examined  your  day  to  see  what 
time  is  wasted?  Or  your  way  of  doing 
things  to  see  what  percentage  of  your 
labor  goes  into  lost  motion?  Or  your 
expenditures  to  see  what  part  of  the  out¬ 
lay  brings  no  return? 

Get  up  at  a  regular  hour  every  morn¬ 
ing  and  work  with  the  things  before  you 
until  they  are  finished. 

Don’t  depend  upon  others.  If  you  have 
a  mother  or  aunt  who  is  willing  to  spend 
all  her  time,  on  a  chance  visit  to  you, 
sewing  and  mending  for  your  family,  she 
will  find  plenty  of  it  if  you  don’t  save  up 
a  pile  on  purpose. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  be  forehanded  as 
a  little  bit  behind  hand,  once  you  get  the 
habit  and  I  know  of  nothing  else  that 
gives  one  the  secure  feeling  that  “God's 
in  his  heaven  and  all’s  right  with  the 
world.”  Before  going  to  bed  at  night, 
know  what  you’ve  to  get  for  breakfast. 
Have  your  cereal  and  coffee  all  ready  to 
put  on  the  stove,  also  potatoes  and  meat 
if  you  need  them.  Then  in  the  morning 
you’ll  have  time  to  get_  the  children’s 
school  lunches  put  up,  "your  own  bed 
made,  the  chickens  and  hens  fed  and  per¬ 
haps  things  for  dinner  started  before 
breakfast.  Keep  on  doing  this  way  all 
day  and  keep  on  keeping  on  week  after 
week.  You  can't  be  lazy-minded  about 
it ;  you  have  to  think  and  think.  When 
the  pioneers  of  an  old  community  went 
to  mill  on  horseback,  they  put  rocks  in 
one  end  of  the  sack  and  wheat  in  the 
other,  to  balance  the  load  on  the  saddle. 
After  many  years  of  going  to  mill  that 
way,  some  fellow  had  a  bright  idea.  He 
threw  out  the  rocks  and  balanced  the 
load  by  putting  wheat  in  both  ends  of  the 
sack.  On  being  asked  why  he  had  not 
done  that  before,  he  said  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  before.  We  all  do  just  such 
foolish  things.  We  all  have  a  few  rocks 
in  our  sacks  and  only  throw  them  out  as 
we  think. 

Except  on  rare  occasions  I  always 
clear  the  table  and  do  the  dishes  im¬ 
mediately  after  meals,  the  separator  and 
milk  dishes  being  done  right  after  break¬ 
fast.  I  like  to  get  my  every-day  duties 
done  as  punctually  as  I  can  so  as  to 
know  just  how  much  time  I  have  for 
other  things.  One  person  told  me  she 
knew  a  woman  who  could  tell  at  night 
just  what  she  was  to  do  the  next  day,  in 
the  order  it  would  De  done  and  just  how 
many  minutes  each  task  would  take.  “I 
would  hate  to  have  to  live  with  her,”  I 
said.  “That  woman  is  a  housekeeper,  but 
not  a  homekeeper.” 

There  are  two  extremes  to  one  medium 
in  all  things,  and  if  we  could  only  hold 
always  to  that  happy  medium  it  would 
be  nice.  Remember  “A  merry  heart  goes 
all  the  day,  a  sad  one  tires  in  a  mile.” 
and  try  not  to  worry  about  things.  I  tell 
people  I  can’t  afford  to  waste  energy 
worrying.  Some  things  are  bound  to  go 
wrong  anyway.  I  do  the  very  best  I 
know  how  and  I  defy  anyone  to  do  more 
than  that.  And  don’t  get  to  pitying  your¬ 
self  because  you  have  so  much  to  do. 
People  who  have  plenty  to  do,  and  do  it, 
are  pretty  apt  to  keep  out  of  mischief. 
Harry  R.  Wellman,  a  professor  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  says  in  the  American 
Magazine ,  “If  you  find  you  are  not  ac¬ 
complishing  very  much,  it  isn’t  because 
you  are  overworking.  Not  once  in  a  mil¬ 
lion  times.  It  is  because  you  need  some¬ 
thing  to  drive  you.  What  you  need  is 
more  work,  not  less.  Take  on  an  extra 
job,  extra  responsibilities,  so  that  you 
will  be  forced  to  speed  up  if  you  are  to 
escape  being  run  over  by  the  cart  be¬ 
hind  you.”  I  found  my  interest  in  my 
work  lagging  a  short  time  ago,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  try  that  out,  so  I  took  an  extra 
boarder  for  two  weeks.  It  worked  and 
■when  the  two  weeks  were  up,  it  worked 
again  because  I  had  learned  where  I 
could  economize  on  time  a  little  more  and 
put  it  to  a  good  purpose. 

Teach  the  children  not  to  depend  on 
you  for  everything,  but  to  wait  on  them¬ 
selves  and  each  other,  and  it  will  be  good 
practice  for  them  to  wait  on  you  some 
too.  I  don’t  believe  in  letting  work  go 
undone  waiting  for  them  to  get  home 
from  school  to  do  it,  but  they  should  have 
a  few  everyday  duties  and  it  does  them 
a  lot  of  good  to  work  with  you  and  feel 
that  they  are  helping  you  accomplish 
something. 

The  habit  of  taking  “forty  winks”  of 
sleep  after  the  dinner  work  is  finished  is 
a  good  one,  and  is  an  investment  in 
energy,  instead  of  time  wasted. 

Try  too,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  quick 
motions. 

Another  thing;  one  enjoys  doing  things 
a  lot  better  when  one  is  in  a  mood  for 
it,  so  try  to  arrange  your  work  to  suit 
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your  moods.  If  you  are  in  mood  for 
sewing  don’t  force  yourself  to  clean  house 
or  work  in  the  garden  or  vice  versa.  I 
know  of  no  more  tedious  work  than  try¬ 
ing  to  sort  things  in  bureau  drawers 
when  you  are  not  in  a  mood  for  it,  but 
wait,  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  feel 
just  like  it  and  get  a  lot  of  enjoyment 
out  of  doing  it.  I  would  like  to  make 
you  feel  the  essence  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words : 

“Only  to  follow,  day  by  day, 

Just  as  the  Master  leads  the  way, 
Taking  each  step  that  leads  above 
In  the  bright  sunshine  of  His  love. 

“Only  His  least  command  to  heed, 
Letting  His  fullness  meet  our  need; 
Loyal  to  Him  thro’  good  and  ill, 
Finding  His  grace  sufficient  still.” 

MBS.  OLOVA  HUSTLE. 
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Welsh  Potato  Pie 

The  writer  of  “The  Many-sided  Pota¬ 
to,”  asks  for  a  recipe  for  potato  pie.  This 
recipe  has  been  handed  down  in  my  fam¬ 
ily  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  Welsh  dish, 
and  makes  a  good  “one-dish  meal.”  A 
little  practice  is  needed  to  get  the  right 
amount  of  water,  but  any  cook  can  use 
‘  her  judgment”  with  very  good  success 
the  first  time. 

Line  a  dish  with  rather  rich  pie  crust 
(the  dish  should  be  two  or  three  inches 
deep),  fill  with  layers  of  sliced  potatoes, 
seasoning  each  layer  with  salt,  pepper, 
generous  pieces  of  butter,  onion  and  salt 
pork.  The  pork  may  be  cut  in  small 
pieces  and  placed  on  each  layer,  or  large 
slices  on  the  top,  when  the  dish  is  full. 
The  onion  may  be  used  the  same  way  if 
preferred.  When  the  dish  is  full  cover 
with  a  crust  the  same  as  any  pie.  Be¬ 
fore  putting  on  the  top  crust  pour  in  wa¬ 
ter  until  it  can  just  be  seen  among  the 
potato  slices,  this  will  make  it  about 
right..  When  served  the  pie  should  be  a 
little  juicy,  but  not  very  watery.  In  bak¬ 
ing  place  in  a  hot  oven  at  first,  lower 
the  heat  after  the  crust  is  baking.  A  pie 
baked  in  large,  deep,  pie  tin  should  be 
baked  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Long 
baking  brings  out  all  the  good  flavor. 
Served  hot,  with  butter,  this  is  very  good, 
indeed.  A.E.B. 


Molasses  Pie;  Tamales 

fShoo-fly  Pie. — Three  cups  flour,  one 
cup  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  soda,  %  cup  of  but¬ 
ter  and  lard,  one  cup  boiling  water.  Mix 
flour,  sugar  and  butter  as  for  pie  crust 
into  crumbs.  Reserve  %  cup  of  crumbs, 
then  add  molasses,  soda  and  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  also  one  egg  the  last  thing.  Pour 
into  a  pie  tin  lined  wfith  a  rich  crust. 
Sprinkle  the  top  with  the  reserved 
crumbs  and  bake. 

Hot  Tamales. — One  pound  of  veal  neck 
boiled  till  tender;  let  cool  and  chop  or 
put  through  food  grinder ;  two  or  three 
tablespoons  of  butter  or  fryings  melted, 
and  stir  in  three  heaping  tablespoons  of 
flour ;  then  add  one  cup  of  tomato  cat¬ 
sup,  salt  and  two  teaspoons  of  tamale 
pepper.  Then  add  water  to  make  a  thick 
gravy  ;  cook  a  few  minutes,  then  stir  in 
the  chopped  meat;  turn  out  to  cool  and 
stiffen  so  it  can  be  rolled  in  corn  husks. 
When  ready  to  roll  it,  heat  the  broth  left 
from  the  cooked  meat  and  stir  in  about 
two  cups  of  cornmeal  to  make  a  soft 
mush.  Soak  the  corn  husks  in  hot  wa¬ 
ter  so  they  can  be  easily  trimmed  with 
scissors.  Take  three  or  four  husks,  spread 
thickly  with  the  mush,  then  a  couple  of 
tablespoons  of  the  tamale  sauce.  Tie  the 
ends  securely  and  steam  about  two  hours. 

Baked  Tamales. — Make  a  mush  by  stir¬ 
ring  one  cup  of  cornmeal  into  boiling 
salted  water.  Run  1  lb.  of  cold  cooked 
meat  through  the  food  chopper,  and  sea¬ 
son  with  tamale  pepper.  Place  a  layer 
of  mush  in  the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish, 
then  a  layer  of  meat.  Cover  with  the 
mush  and  pour  over  this  one  cup  of  meat 
broth.  Bake  until  the  broth  is  all  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  browned  nicely.  b. 

Boxes  for  Starting  Seeds 

Throughout  the  year  I  keep  on  hand 
a  shoe  box,  into  which  I  throw  all  small 
paper  or  cardboard  boxes,  like  those  in 
which  come  soda,  cream  of  tartar,  spices, 
rice,  (etc.  In  the  Winter  I  fill  these  with 
earth,  and  set  them  in  a  wide,  shallow 
wooden  box.  The  latter  I  line  wfith  oil¬ 
cloth,  then  with  papers,  to  catch  surplus 
moisture  when  I  water  the  seeds  planted 
in  the  smaller  boxes.  The  paste-board  is 
pretty  well  soaked  apart  when  I  care¬ 
fully  set  each  one  with  its  contents  of 
plant  and  root  growth  into  the  ground. 
But  I  thus  force  flowers  that  will  not 
stand  transplanting  otherwise.  L.  T. 

Old-fashioned  Buttermilk 
Pop 


— and  there's  a  set  of  these 
Cookie  Cutters  for  YOU! 

can  hardly  wait  until  cookies  are  out  * 

,  of  the  oven  when  they’re  made  with  these  ani-  ZteSSr 

An^theVH  Fo^rmthese.t—cah  lamb,  goose  and  bunny, 

^st-lS  Wdh  yrKUn°thlu,g  but/he Peking  and  mailing^ 
cost  15c.  With  them  we  11  send  a  Davis  Cook  Book  Too. 

The  cookies  you  11  make  are  examples  of  the  manv  eood 
things  made  with  Davis  Baking  Powder.  Davis  is  lure  and 
sure  it  makes  baking  lighter,  finer  in  texture  and  more  easily 
digested  Biscuits  feathery  light,  cakes  and  cookiS  so  palat¬ 
able  and  pleasing!  And  in  addition,  it  costs  you  less  and  vou 
use  no  more  than  of  any  other  high  grade  baking  powder. 

Bake  it  BEST  with 

AVIS 

BAKING  POWDER 


For  these  cutters 
(here  shosvn  h  life 
size)  clip  this  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  to¬ 
day. 

Write  name  and 
address  plainly. 


R.  B.  DAVIS  CO. 
Dept.H-10.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen:  As  per  your  offer,  please  send  me 
the  Cookie  Cutters  and  the  Cook  Book.  I  en¬ 
close  15c  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  mailing. 

\S~~/  Name . 

Address . 

k7  . . . 

Only  one  set  of  these  Cookie  Cutters  can  be  sent 
to  a  family;  this  offer  expires  Abril  r  mob 


Stop  Leaks  !  Repair  Breaks  ! 
Make  Loose  Parts  Stay  Tight! 


bmootii-On  No.  1  inakes  quick,  easy  ana 
dependable  rerai  s  on  cracked  heating 
.  i  in  -—nr  rm  boilers,  radiators, 
pipes,  tanks, leaky 
ovens,  furnaces, 
loose  handles, 
leaky  radiators, 
hose  connections, 
gas  tanks, 
cracked  water 
jackets,  loose 
nuts,  grease  cups 
and  hub  caps,  etc. 
You  can  make  25c 
to  $25  saving 


Writ*  for 

FREE  BOOK 


|  every  time— without  -waiting  for  a  pro 
fessional  “fixer.” 


Get  Smooth-On  No.  1  in  7-oz.  or  1  or  5- 
Ib  tin  at  your  hardware  store 
and  be  prepared  for  emergencies. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 


ENDURANCE 


Children  and  adults  stead¬ 
ily  increase  in  vigor  and  en¬ 
durance  on  health-giving 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

It  is  invigorating  cod-liver  oil 
that  tastes  good  and  builds  up 
body  and  strength  effectively. 
Always  use  Scott’s  Emulsion! 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  25-65 


Dept.  39 

574  Communipaw  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Tho  following  is  my  mother’s  recipe, 
which  is  the  best  I  ever  tasted.  Take 
buttermilk  fresh  from  the  churn,  heat 
slowly,  keeping  covered  all  the  time  to 
keep  milk  from  curdling.  When  hot  be¬ 
gin  to  stir  with  a  large  spoon,  sifting  in 
cornmeal  slowly  with  the  fingers  till 
thick  as  thick  cream,  then  add  salt  to 
taste.  Serve  in  bowls  or  oatmeal  dishes, 
with  the  sugar  bowl  right  handy,  and 
plenty  of  bread  and  butter,  and  you  will 
not  need  anything  else  for  lunch. 

MRS.  D.  P.  N. 


Do  it  with  SM00TH0N 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 


Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women). 
Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Kobes,  Coats,  Hugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 
Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 
FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  off  and 
ship  hides,  etc. 


>  This  New  FREE  Boole 

f  Quoteayou  the  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  Qualityheat¬ 
ing  stoves,  furnaces,  porce¬ 
lain  enamel  combination 
ranges,  coal  and  wood  ranges 
and  gas  stoves.  200  styles  and 
Bizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms— as 
53-00  monthly.  30  days 
?6.0  days  approval 
test.  24  hour  shipments.  660,000 
pleased  Kalamazoo  customers, 
lake  a  $25  to  $75  saving  by  send- 
f  £  postal  for  FREE  book  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0.,Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A.  K-a.1  antazfia, 

Reqistered  to  You” 


TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 


FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladh 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
m  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.N.  Y 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

T 1?  aP  authoritative  work  prepared 
w  r?y  JT edeJri5tk  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  Interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid ,  $5.  OOm  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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H.CW 


If  you’re  out 


for  dairy profits 

Dork  Milk  by  hand 

WHETHER  you’ve  got  a  herd  of  grade  cows  or  purebreds, 
you  will  get  more  milk  and  a  longer  lactation  period  for 
the  cows  if  you  milk  them  the  Empire  way.  The  patented,  calf¬ 
sucking  action  of  the  Empire  Milking  Machine  accomplishes 
that.  It  gives  you  a  bigger  milk  check. 

But  your  profits  are  the  part  of  the  milk  check  that  stays  with 
you  after  paying  your  expenses,  including  the  $60  to  $80  the 
hired  help  gets.  Dairymen  tell  me  that  an  Empire  Milker  cuts 
out  the  expense  of  hired  hands  or  enables  them  to  handle  twice 
as  many  cows.  Whichever  way  you  work  it,  there  is  more  money 
for  your  bank  balance — more  dairy  profits. 

Let  me  send  you  some  of  the  letters  I’ve  received  and  my 
booklet,  “How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits”.  At  the  same  time 
I’ll  explain  my  New  Deferred  Payment  Plan  that  requires  only 
a  small  down  payment  to  put  an  Empire  into  your  barn  and 
earning  extra  profits  for  you.  Write  me  today  mentioning  the 
size  of  your  herd. 

H.  E.  McWHINNEY,  President  ♦ 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

63  Humbolt  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE 

Milking  Machines 

tcA  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY,  FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  POWER 


Other  Empire 
Farm 
Machinery 


EMPIRE 

WATER  SYSTEM 


Profits  In  Pooling 
Feed  Orders 

FOR  the  past  two  years  we  have  watched  with  interest  the 
plans  which  have  been  followed  in  pooling  orders  for  large 
quantities  of  feed, — orders  running  into  a  great  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons,— and  it  seems  to  us  an  opportune  time  to  ask 
those  who  are  interested  in  feeding,  to  look  over  the  record 
and  see  who  has  made  the  profit. 

If  farmers  in  a  certain  section  had  advance  notice  that  po¬ 
tatoes  were  to  be  bought  from  them  in  large  quantities, 
wouldn’t  it  be  very  natural  for  them  to  advance  the  price  and 
hold  for  as  much  money  as  they  could  get?  That  is  only  natural. 
It  is  the  way  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  works  and  is  ex¬ 
actly' what  has  happened  as  the  result  of  pooling  large  orders 
for  feed.  It  has  put  the  price  of  feed  up,  and  instead  of  buying 
for  less  money,  farmers  have  actually  paid  more, — how  much 
more  no  one  can  tell  definitely,  but  certainly  several  dollars 
per  ton. 

If,  instead  of  large  pooled  orders  in  early  summer,  when  the  production  of 
these  by-products  which  go  into  the  make-ups  of  feeds  is  usually  small,  farm¬ 
ers  would  purchase  only  as  their  needs  require,  shippers  would  be  forced 
to  look  for  a  market  for  their  output  and  lower  the  prices  to  induce  users 
to  buy. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  would  it  not  be  better  for  users  of  feed  to  unite 
in  a  movement  to  buy  feed  only  as  needed  and  help  to  put  the  price  down 
to  their  advantage,  rather  than  continue  the  practice  of  pooling  large  orders 
that  put  the  price  up  to  their  disadvantage? 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  for  a  feed  manufacturer  to  be  urging  users 
to  unite  in  efforts  to  put  the  price  of  feed  down,  but  it  is  the  policy  of  our 
Company  to  promote  the  interests  of  feeders  in  every  way  we  can,  whether 
in  the  manufacture  of  feeds  we  produce,  or  in  advocating  a  policy  which 
we  believe  is  for  the  feeders’  best  interests. 

Whether  orders  for  feed  are  pooled  or  are  not,  our  interests  are  not  directly 
affected.  It  is  in  keeping  with  our  policy  as  stated,  that  we  are  asking  the 
attention  of  feeders  before  they  pool  further  orders,  to  the  undoubted  result 
of  pooling  as  practiced  in  the  last  two  years,  and  as  to  who  is  getting  the 
profits  from  the  higher  prices  brought  about  by  the  pooling  plan. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.,Waverly,  N.  Y. 


, WHITE 

BRAND 


SffeBLUEm. 

!p^.BRAND>ai 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


Tr! 


I  O-GA 

FEED  SERVICE 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 
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The  Cattalo — a  Cow-Buffalo 
Hybrid 

In  Zane  Grey’s  book  “The  Last  of  the 
Plainsmen,”  I  saw  a  very  startling  ac¬ 
count  of  an  experiment  in  crossing  buffa¬ 
loes  with  Galloway  cattle.  On  page  34  it 
read:  “The  hybrid  of  the  Galloway  cow 
and  buffalo  proved  a  great  success.  James 
called  the  n/ew  species  ‘Cattalo  ’  The 
cattalo  took  the  hardiness  of  the  buffalo, 
and  never  required  artificial  food  or  shel¬ 
ter  .  .  .  His  fur  was  so  dense  and 

glossy  that  it  equaled  that  of  the  un¬ 
plucked  beaver  or  otter,  and  was  fully 
as  valuable  as  the  buffalo  robe,  aud  not 
to  be  overlooked  by  any  means  was  the 
fact  that  his  meat  was  delicious  .  . 

Knowing  the  amazing  varieties  of  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  the  readers  of  Tiie  It. 
N.-Y.  aud  the  equally  amazing  knowledge 
displayed  in  the  responsive  answers.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  inquiring  if  the  quot¬ 
ed  experiment  is  a  proven  fact  or  just 
a  piece  of  fantastic  weave  from  the  loom 
of  this  clever  and  prolific  writer.  S.  L. 

Illinois. 

Although  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
this  book,  the  statements  made  therein 
concerning  the  crossing  of  American  bis¬ 
on  and  domestic  cattle  are  probably  based 
on  scientific  fact.  The  degree  of  success 
attained  by  such  hybrids,  however,  has 
not  been  extensive  and  might  possibly 
be  questioned.  A  brief  review  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  will  probably  give  you  the  in¬ 
formation  desired. 

Crosses  between  American  bison  and 
domestic  cattle  were  attempted  by  G. 
Goodnight  in  Texas  as  early  as  187S. 
Several  hybrids  were  obtained  of  which 
the  males  were  almost  always  sterile  and 
the  females  fertile.  In  later  years  simi¬ 
lar  experiments  have  been  started  by 
Mossom  Boyd,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
continued  by  the  Dominion  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  obtained  several  fer¬ 
tile  hybrid  cows  and  a  few  hybrid  bulls. 
The  produce  of  such  hybrids  when  mated 
together  are  called  Cattalo.  In  the  lat¬ 
est  progress  report  of  this  experiment, 
made  in  1924,  the  herd  consisted  of  nine 
hybrid  cows,  seven  Cattalo  cows,  and 
three  hybrid  bulls  and  one  Cattalo  bull. 
Lack  of  fertility  on  the  part  of  the  bulls 
has  made  progress  very  slow,  and  will 
have  to  be  overcome  before  Cattalo  will 
assume  much  importance. 

In  regard  to  grazing  ability,  quality 
of  hide,  hardiness,  immunity  to  disease, 
and  quality  of  meat,  the  Cattalo  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  our  best  breeds  of  beef 
cattle.  HUGH  C.  MC  PHEE. 

Associate  Animal  Husbandman  in  Gene¬ 
tics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A  GOOD 

Stave  Silo 
LOW  in  Price 

Get  a  Crasco  and  you  get  a  silo  that’s 
well  made  of  quality  materials.  Years 
of  experience  behind  it — experience  in 
making  superior  silos  such  as  the 
famous  Craine  Triple 
Wall. 


Early  orders  earn 
a  roof  frame  as  dis¬ 
count— Act  now. 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY.  Inc. 

Box  160 
Norwich.  N<  Y. 


I'TTi  I 

Irq  1 1 


H  STEEL  RODDED 


T 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

j.  FOR  ORDERS^W  -cl 

BIG  Honey  saving  PLAN 


il/niTF  ||C  REGARDING  THIS  BIG 
W  Kl  I  t  Ut>  REDUCTION  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS 

•BUY  NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Following  products  made  of 
rust  resisting  ROSSMETAL 
copper  content:  Silos,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins,  Feed 
Grinders,  Garages,  Brooder 
Houses,  and  all  Purpose 
Buildings. 

Check  items  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  write  today  (or 
prices.  Agents  Wanted. 

E.W.  Ron  Ensilage  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.  - 
112  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Silo— Cutter— Brooder  H  —  Crib—  Garage 


Name . 

Address . 

R.  F.  D, 


IfMIWUtl.l 


....State . .... 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  I 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page.  ( 


Is  Milk  Friend  or  Enemy? 

One  of  our  readers  sends  the  following 
from  a  hotel  in  Switzerland : 

I  ran  across  the  enclosed  clipping  from 
the  Manchester  Guardian  of  Dec.  7,  and 
as  it  is  rather  at  variance  with  your 
views  I  though  you  might  like  to  see 
it.  I  do  not  hold  with  C.  E.  Ilecht,  and 
I  wonder  what  his  standing  is.  Have  been 
in  Italy  for  a  month,  and  have  not  seen 
a  cow,  or  had  a  decent  -bit  of  milk  or 
cream.  It  seem  that  the  crops  are  olives 
and  grapes.  Some  rye — a  one  crop.  I 
would  like  to  come  across  an  issue  of  the 
old  R.  N.-Y.  Wiill  in  four  weeks. 

FRANCIS  GOODHUE,  Jr. 

The  item  mentioned  is  printed  below: 

THE  ENEMY — A  GLASS  OF  MII.K 
Among  beverages  consumed  in  undue 
quantities  were  alcohol,  tea.  coffee,  and 
cocoa,  and  in  the  case  of  adults  milk,  said 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hecht,  in  a  paper  before  the 
Educational  Association  in  London  yes¬ 
terday.  The  glass  of  milk  was  an  enemy 
of  the  brain  worker,  declared  the  speak¬ 
er.  While  cheese,  butter,  and  cream  were 
most  valuable  articles  of  diet,  milk  was 
a  food  for  babes  and  not  for  men. 

We  never  beard  of  C.  E.  Ilecht  be¬ 
fore.  The  idea  of  ranking  millc  as.  an 
enemy  of  the  brain  worker  is  certainly 
a  new  one.  This  hardly  agrees  with  a 
pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Vermont 
College  of  Agriculture  : — 

Says  Dr.  McCollum  of  John  Hopkins 
University :  “The  greatest  thing  we  can 
do  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  'health 
in  this  country,  to  increase  the  span  of 
life,  and  to  cause  the  people  of  our  coun¬ 
try  to  maintain  the  characteristics  of 
youth  over  long  periods,  is  to  change  the 
diet  and  use  more  milk,  more  green  vege¬ 
tables,  and  less  meat.” 

Milk  is  the  best  all  around  food.  Milk 
is  the  most  important  of  all  foods.  It  is 
the  nearest  perfect  of  any  food  that  we 
have.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  protective 
food,  being  a  preventative  of  rickets, 
beri-beri,  tuberculosis  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  and  excels  all  other  foods  in  that 
respect.  Milk  is  the  best  dietary  nreeau- 


RIB-STONE 

CONCRETE 

STAVE  SILOS 

are  BEST 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to 
save  from  Fifty  to  One 
Hundred  Dollars  on  the 
delivered  and  erected 
price  by  ordering  now. 

“  You  cannot  buy  a  good 
Silo  for  less.” 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

BOX  B  LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


<°vfh.s  gmsJHHpf  vik 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run-i 
_  ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  ^SEIm'streef 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawrts.  Churches. 
Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
_Write  for  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

tow  Prices. 

^Kokomo  Fence  Mfg.Co. 
Dept.  407  Kokomo,  Ind 


DIRECT 
;RQM  FACTORY 


C, WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOH 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  About  S15,"  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 


We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence,  Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  M-UNCIE,  INDIANA 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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tion  for  maintaining  good  health  in  all 
individuals  and  for  promoting  rapid, 
healthy  growth  in  the  young.  It  saves 
bills  from  the  dentist  and  the  doctor  and 
the  undertaker.  In  food  value  milk  is 
twice  as  cheap  as  beefsteak,  three  times 
as  cheap  as  peas  or  eggs,  and  more  than 
six  times  as  cheap  as  canned  tomatoes. 
It  contains  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates, 
mineral  matter  and  vitnmines. 

“A  quart  of  milk  a  day  from  infancy 
through  tihe  growing  period,  regardless 
of  other  articles  of  diet,”  says  Dr.  H.  C. 
Sherman  of  Columbia  University,  “in¬ 
sures  the  best  storage  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus  and  so  presumably  the  best 
development  of  bones  and  teeth.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  would  better  be  extended, 
probably  to  all  ages.” 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  P>,  bottled,  qt. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Dettuce,  head  .  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Cauliflower,  head  . 

Apples,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb . 

Strawberries,  qt . 


. 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

$0.5567} 

.29 

.56 

.45 

.60(5) 

.65 

.45(0) 

.50 

.35(0) 

.42 

.45(0; 

.50 

.38(0; 

.43 

60:0] 

.68 

.05(0; 

.06 

.07  (0) 

.08 

.05(0} 

.07 

.10(0} 

.12 

.04(0; 

.05 

.20(0; 

.30 

.25(0) 

.60 

.04(0) 

.05 

.75(0} 

.80 

dium  to  fair,  $S  to  $S.75;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $6.50  to  $8. 

Bulls. — Good^to  choice,  $6.50  to  $7.50; 
fair  to  good,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  medium  to 
fair,  $5  to  $5.50;  common  to  medium, 
$4.50  to  $5. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8.50  to  $0  ; 
good  to  choice,  $8  to  $8.50:  medium  to 
good,  $6  to  $8 ;  common  to  medium,  $4.50 
to  $6. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice.  $6  to  $7.25 ; 
medium  to  good,  $4.50  to  $6;  common  to 
medium,  $.3.75  to  $4.50;  canners  and 
cutters,  $2.25  to  $3.75. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.50 
to  $7.25 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.50  to  $6.50 ; 
medium  to  fair,  $5  to  $5.50;  common  to 
medium,  $4.50  to  $5. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $14.50  to 
$16.50;  medium,  $11.50  to  $14.50;  com¬ 
mon,  $5  to  $11.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.25  to  $13.75  ;  medium  weights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $13.75  to  $14.25 ;  lightweights, 
100  to  150  lbs.,  $13.50  to  $14.25  ;  rc-ugh 
stock,  -$10.75  to  $13.25. 

GRAIN  ANI>  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Milling 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.60;  corn,  78c;  hay,  baled, 
Timothy,  ton,  $17  to  $18;  straw,  $11 
to  $12. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds. — Bran,  ton, 
$38.50  to  $39.50;  shorts.  $38.50  to 
$39.50;  hominy,  $40.50  to  $41.50:  mid¬ 
dlings,  $43.50  to  $44.50;  linseed,  $57.50 
to  $58.50;  gluten,  $49.50  to  $50.50; 
ground  oats,  $39.50  to  $40.50;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $42  to  $43  ;  cottonseed,  41  per 
cent,  $45.50  to  346.50 ;  dairy  feed,  16  per 
cent,  $35550  to  $36.50 ;  IS  per  cent, 
$40.50  to  $41.50 ;  20  per  cent,  $42.50  to 
$43.50;  24  per  cent,  848.50  to  $49.50; 
25  per  cent,  $51.50  to  $52,50 :  horse  feed. 
85  per  cent,  $44  to  $45;  Alfalfa  meal, 
fine,  $45  to  $46. 


Reduce  Your  Feeding  Costs 

by  using  KANE  SYRO  BRAND  FEEDING 
alDEASSES  with  your  home-grown  feeds  and 
roughage  Barrel  shipments  from  St.  Louis  and 
.Philadelphia.  Imported  direct  from  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  by  the 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  Slate  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel'  in  carlots,  sight  draft  'basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Feb.  1,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  al'l  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford.  High  bridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Be  Tie  Meade,  Oalifon.  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex.  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth.  .Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  ; 


Per  Bu. 


No.  2  white  oats . $0.52% 

No.  3  white  oats . 51% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 96% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 93% 

Per  Ton 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Flour  middlings 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  . . 


$34.40 

34.40 

41.90 

34.90 

43.40 

35.90 

38.40 

42.90 
52.60 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  4-Feb.  12. — Short  course  in  flori¬ 
culture,  New  York  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — Poultry  short  course, 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmiingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — General  Farming 
short  course.  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture.  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-March  12. — 'Special  course 
in  floriculture,  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Feb.  8-13. — Farmers’  Week,  New 
York  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Jan.  30,  1926. 

Offerings  mostly  medium  grade  cowa 
and  plain  killers.  Comparisons  with 
week  ago:  Beef  steers,  steady;  top,  $9.70. 
One  load,  1,350-Tb. ;  averages  held  above 
$10.25;  bulk.  $8.25  to  $9.25.  Bulls  and 
heifers,  Steady ;  cows,  steady  to  strong ; 
better  grades  tending  higher;  bulk,  $4.25 
to  $550.  Stockers  and  feeders,  slow 
about  steady ;  country  demand,  narrow. 
Calves,  firm ;  top  vealers,  $16 ;  few  se¬ 
lects,  $16.50. 

Hogs,  strong  to  25c  higher  ;  top  west¬ 
erns,  $14.25 ;  spots,  up  to  $14.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Jan.  30, 
1926:  Cattle,  53  cars ;  21  Pennsylvania, 
12  Chicago,  7  Virginia,  5  St.  Louis,  4 
S't.  Paul,  1  Buffalo.  1  Ohio,  1  Indiana.  1 
Iowa ;  containing  1,295  head ;  314  head 
trucked  in;  total  cattle,  1,609  head;  L- 
269  hogs;  59  calves.  Compared  with 
previous  week  :  Cattle,  72  cars  :  contain¬ 
ing  1,834  head ;  314  head  trucked  in ; 
total  cattle,  2,148  head ;  70  calves ;  1,- 
037  hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good  to  choice.  $9.25  to 
$10.25 ;  fair  to  good,  $8.75  to  $9.25 ;  rae- 


Dysentery  of  Calves 

I  have  been  troubled  with  a  conta¬ 
gious  dysentery  among  my  calves  for 
over  a  year.  During  that  time  I  have 
lost  three  calves.  The  manure  is  of  a 
light  yellowish  color  at  first  and  as  the 
disease  advances  it  becomes  of  greyish 
color  and  sometimes  mixed  with  blood. 
As  soon  as  I  notice  they  are  affected 
with  it  I  scald  the  milk  and  give  them 
about  half  the  regular  feed,  and  mix 
browned  flour  with  it.  D.  m. 

Sagadalioe  Co.,  Minn. 

The  disease  mentioned  is  germ-caused 
and  infections.  The  infection  may  be 
born  in  the  calf  and  then  causes  that 
malignant  form  of  dysentery  sometimes 
called  “calf  cholera”  by  dairymen. 
“White  scours”  is  another  popular  name, 
but  perhaps  may  best  or  most  correctly 
be  applied  to  the  scours  attacking  a  calf 
sometime  after  birth. 

There  is  no  certain  medicinal  remedy 
for  an  affected  calf  and  preventive  treat¬ 
ment  is,  therefore,  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  Proceed  as  follows :  Provide 
an  entirely  new,  sanitary  calving  pen 
and  calf  pen.  If  that  cannot  be  done 
perfectly  cleanse  the  newest  pen  avail¬ 
able  and  then  disinfect  ceiling,  walls  and 
floor  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  com¬ 
pound  cresol,  solution  and  30  parts 
of  water,  or  1  part  of  coal-tar  disin¬ 
fectant  and  20  parts  of  water.  When 
that  has  been  done  spray  the  stall,  in¬ 
cluding  ceiling,  walls  and  fixtures,  with 
freshly  made  lime  wash  to  which  has 
been  added  1  pound  of  fresh  chlorid  of 
lime,  per  3  gallons.  Flood  the  floor  with 
the  lime  wash  after  the  other  parts  have 
been  sprayed.  Prepare  a  calf  pen  in  the 
same  way.  Bed  both  with  baled  shavings 
or  fresh  straw  and  remove  the  bedding 
and  repeat  the  disinfection  after  the 
birth  of  each  calf,  and  never  let  a  cow 
calve  in  the  stable  beside  the  other 
cows  in  calf. 

Burn  or  deeply  bury  expelled  after¬ 
births  and  soiled  bedding.  At  birth  in¬ 
stantly  saturate  the  stump  of  the  calf’s 
navel  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  then 
dust  it  with  powdered  starch  or  finely 
sifted  slaked  lime.  Repeat  the  applica¬ 
tions  daily,  until  the  cord  has  perfectly 
dried. 

'Cleanse  and  disinfect  the  udder  and 
teats  of  the  cow,  before  the  calf  nurses 
for  the  first  time .  but  when  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  prevalent  it  is  best  not  to 
let  the  calf  nurse  its  dam  but  to  feed 
it  the  milk  of  a  cow  that  has  been 
“fresh”  for  some  time. 

In  addition  to  these  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  have  a  veterinarian  give  the  new 
born  calf,  as  soon  as  that  can  be  man¬ 
aged,  hypodermic  immunizing  treatment 
with  a  biologic  .antagonistic  to  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Consult  your  veterinarian  about 
that  treatment. 

Give  cows  in  calf  a  change  of  feed, 
lessening  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  and 
feeding  crushed  or  ground  oats,  bran 
and  oilmeal.  Sterilize  .all  milk  utensils 
with  live,  steam  or  boiling  water.  Re¬ 
move  foam  from  skim  milk  before  feed¬ 
ing  to  calves.  In  each  pint  of  skim 
milk  fed  daily,  mix  1  teaspoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  one-half  ounce  of  formalin 
and  15%  ounces  of  boiled  water,  when 
cases  of  scours  occur.  Bismuth  subni¬ 
trate,  in  doses  of  one-half  to  1  teaspoon¬ 
ful,  may  be  given  2  or  3  times  daily  to 
a  scouring  calf  Triple  sulpho-carbolate 
tablets  are  also  helpful.  a.  S.  a. 


NATIONAL  MOLASSES  CORPORATION 
207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Write  us  for  our  present  low  prices  on  carloads  or  less. 


GUERNSEYS 

For  Sale  —  Cheap 

CHEDCO  STARLIGHT 

Dropped  July  24,  1925 

Sire:  Cramond  Horatius  81664 

Double  grandson  imp.  King  of  the  May 

Dam :  Chedco  Sunlight 

Daughter  of  Florham  Leader 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 

PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

BROOKMEAO’S  MERMAID  won  10  First  Prizes,  5  Second 
Prizes,  1  Senior  and  1  Grand  Championship  at 

7  shows  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  19*25. 

Bull  Calves  of  same  Breeding  at  reasonable  prices. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  fFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  B3ng  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  B. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W(WA  DAIRY  FARMS,  It  S.  SU  SI.,  Pkila.,  Pa 

TAR8ELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale  Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds  and  have  recently  passed 
the  Serological  Test  for  Infectious  Abortion.  Nearby 
springers,  fresh  cows,  open  and  bred  heifers  Young 
pure  bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn 

Guernsey  Heifers  For  Sale 

for  information.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

AYRSHIRES  and  H0LSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED,  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  h  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins.  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 

FERRETS  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
r  Kiln b  1  v*  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  IT,  KEEFEK  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Yniintr  lorcauRnll  Pedigreed.  From  a  noted  herd  in 

1  UUIIg  JCI  oBj  DUN  New  Hampshire.  Will  sell  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  SUPT.  MILL  HANK  ESTATE,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  yo°0'° 

breeding.  Nicely  marked.  Accredited  herd. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratooa  Springs.  N.  Y, 

RABBITS 

Empire  Stale  Rabbitry  K„0„Sr  '“‘Aym 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  86,  and  8  to  9  wks.  old,  86.50. 
40  Chesters,  Purebreds,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  87 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your 
Depot.  If  not  satisfactory  return  at  my  expense 
Ali  pigs  C.  O.  D.  Tel.— Wob.  1415. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Wobnrn,  Mass. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Bred  gilts  and  sows,  Fall  pigs  for  breeders  and  serviee 
boars.  Good  show  record.  KICHAltll  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Pall  pigs,  National  Champion  blood  lines.  ShioDed 
on  approval.  C10U0LAN0  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


^  j  1  POCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
74  „  in*-  A11  *868  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Aferrideld,  N.  Y. 

Brigadier  Otirnpc  summer  and  Fal1  pjgs  for  sale. 

utigdulGl  UUruCS  Allen  H.  Post.  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Durocs-Sows  Elmwood 


Box  15,  Bradford,  N.Y 


Choice  Young  Registered  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

weighing  around  100  lbs.  each,  at  *25.  Choice  250-lb.  bred 
sr/ivTw  lirect-  Guaranteed  satisfactory. 

STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Delaware 


DOGS 


Airedale  JE3  ups 

To  make  room  will  sell  a  few  6-mos.-old  females  at 
87.50  each.  Are  from  registered  stock  at  half 
price.  It.  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 


OAU  OR  EXCHANGE.  Spayed  Airedale  Pnp«,  Pure-bred  Collies 
°  Horses.  Silverlake  Farm,  Tilton,  N.  Hampshire 


U  O  R  S  A.  L 

Ye  Old  Time  Newfoundland  Puppies 

Landseer  type  ;  an  admirable  companion  and  thorough 
for  child,  mother  and  farm  ;  a  terror  after 
daik.  Fond  of  water.  F.  C.  MARTIN.  37  Ontario  St..  Albany.  NX 

Wanted  Immediately— Pedigreed  Puppies 

Airedales,  Collies,  Chows.  Must  have  parents  reg,  A.  K 
C.  State  color— lowest  price.  JOHN  BENSON,  Medwiy,  Mass,’ 

Scotch  COLLIE-Welsh  Shepherd  Pups 

Nature  born  heelers.  85  up.  Ship  C.  O.  I).  any- 
where.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Pope  Mills,  N.Y. 

Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

ty.  Registered.  BOWDEN  COLLIE  FARM  °  Jlansfieidf  Ohio 

PejV,£ree^  Coj1,en,Pup*-  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
»  kind.  Also  t  ox  Terriers,  nelson  BROS.,  flrov*  city.  Pm. 

PEDIGREED  Police  Puppies  of  superior  quality.  Don’t  buy  until 

I  you  get  our  prices.  Sat,  guar.  Wylde  Echo  Farm,  Barton. VI. 

From  Champion  bred,  farm 
raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

_ _ _ 8a«  S6R  W«»|  Chester,  Pa. 

Beautiful  Shepherd  PUPPIES 

810  each.  GEO.  RAUCH  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE—LLEWELUN  and  ENGLISH  SETTERS 

1  yn  n4b^d  l  ablit  hounds.  Sent  on  trial.  Pamph¬ 
let  ftee.  O.  K.  Kennels  Marydel,  Maryland 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels 


Westrdge  Police  £*“ie,son>  conn.,  offer  high- 

rVLlo  P  ”  Jy  pedigreed  pups  at  after-holiday 
puces.  Ti anted  dogs  at  stud.  Boarding  and  handling* 


Fox  Hounds 


Lexington 


W.  M-  KIRKPATRICK 


T  irginla 


c 


HORSES 


BELGIANS-Colts  Registered  and  Grade 

1  to  3  yrs,  old.  Also  some  well  broken  registered  mares, 
-  •  foal,  by  Echodale  Farceur. 

Ash  Grove  Farms  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


Shetland  Ponies  HAs^r:inELLohl!R0S 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggestBShet?and 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


GOATS 


GOATS  irade  Toggenburgs,  $15  to  $40 

Willard  Merrilees,  Leavenworth,  i„it. 


PASSfi  KlSSar-AJSSSSSJS  Angora  Goals 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  In  three  part9. 

PART  ONE  The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO— Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE  Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  °f  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Feed  Less  Grain 
Make  More  Money 
By  Balancing 
Home  Grown  Feeds 
with 
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Associated  Corn  Products  Mfrs<  g  .y. 

Feed  Research  Dept.  TiVh 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III, 


When  there  is  a  surplus  of  grain  and  the  price  is  low,  a  vast  amount 
of  it  is  wasted  by  overfeeding.  This  burdens  both  your  animals  and 
your  pocketbook.  Feed  a  properly  balanced  ration  only  in  amounts 
your  animals  need.  Then  you  will  save  grain  which  you  can  sell. 

Our  $  1 5,000.00  prize  contest  for  feeders  will  encourage  feeders  every¬ 
where  to  study  their  animals  and  their  feeding  materials  as  never 
before.  The  most  successful  feeders  will  receive  big  rewards  for 
their  skill  in  feeding. 

122  Prizes-$1S, 000.00 

If  you  are  milking  six  or  more  cows,  or  feeding  forty  or  more  beef 
cattle,  you  are  invited  and  urged  to  enter  this  contest.  There  is  no 
entrance  fee  and  no  stall  rent  to  pay.  The  prizes  are  as  follows : 

14  Prizes  for  Cow  Testing  Associations  $  3,000.00 
14  Prizes  for  Individual  Dairy  Herds  2,100.00 

7  Prizes  for  Championship  Cows  1,000.00 

14  Prizes  for  Beef  Cattle  Feeders  2,500.00 

12  Prizes  for  supervisors  or  verifiers  2,650.00 

24  Prizes  for  herd  managers  1,250.00 

37  Prizes  for  co-operationg  feed  dealers  2,500.00 

122  Prizes,  totaling  ,  $15,000.00 

You  can  feed  your  home  grown  grains  or  any  ready  mixed  feed  so  long  as  25%  or 
more  of  your  gain  mixture  is  Corn  Gluten  Feed — the  best  of  all  protein  feeds  for 
making  milk  or  meat  at  low  cost.  In  case  of  tie  each  contestant  tying  will  receive 
full  amount  of  prize. 

If  you  approve  your  state  fair  you  should  be  enthusiastic  about  this  contest, 
because  every  state  fair  and  livestock  show  is  a  contest  for  feeders.  Every  feeder 
who  enters  his  animals  in  a  fair  is  a  contestant  against  other  feeders. 

This  contest  is  on  the  same  high  plane  as  our  national  livestock  and  dairy  shows 
but  on  a  larger  scale.  Our  great  purpose  is  to  promote  better  feeding  and  develop 
rations  that  produce  a  larger  profit. 

All  who  enter  this  contest,  and  thousands  of  others,  are  feeding  Com  Gluten  Feed 
right  along — month  after  month — regardless  of  contests,  but  we  have  adopted  this 
plan  to  get  feeders  together  for  a  better  understanding  of  good  rations. 

This  contest  starts  April  1  and  ends  September  30,  1926.  You  will  make  more 
money  by  coming  in  than  you  will  by  staying  out.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
for  application  blanks  so  we  can  enter  you  in  the  proper  classification. 

The  very  simple  rules  are  fully  explained  in  Bulletin  No.  4. 
The  coupon  gets  it  and  also  our  valuable  new  book,  “The 
Gospel  of  Good  Feeding.”  Both  are  free. 


Fill  Out  and 
Mail  This 


Please  send  “Bulletin  No.  4”  governing  your  big  prize  contest 
for  feeders  and  application  blanks  to  enter  in  class  checked  below : 

Name  _ _ _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. _ . 

Town _ 

□  Cow  Testing 
Association 

3E3E 


1 

1 

I 


State 


□  Individua  1 
Dairy  Herds 


I  Beef 


□  : 

Cattle 

EHDC 


I 

E2I3E 


Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  S.  La  Salle  St,,  Chicago,  III, 


3VEEDI C  ATED 
TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

25c  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  81,00. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPI.  R.,  AEBANY,  N.  Y. 


Dehorn  Tour  Stock 

Your  steers  will  make  better 
gains;  your  cows  will  give  more 
milk;  your  bull  will  be  safer.  Use 
theKEYSTONE.  Itdoesthework 
in  one  stroke,  no  crushing.  Sold 
on  money-back  guarantee.  Write  for 
circular  of  Keystone  Dehomers,  Bull 
Staffs,  etc. 

JAMES  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Don’t  Pay 
for 

4  Months 

So  that  you  may  see  and 
use  the  one  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  with  the  single 
bearing  suspended  self¬ 
balancing  bowl,  we  will 
send  an  imported  Bel¬ 
gium  Melotte  Cream 
Separator,  any  model, 
direct  to  your  farm  and  you 
don’t  pay  us  for  it  for  4 
months.  You  may  have  a 
30  Day  Free  Trial  to  con¬ 
vince  yourself. 

Write  for 
FREE  BOOK! 

Write  today  for  new  Melotte 
catalog  containing  full  de¬ 
scription  of  this  wonderful 
separator  and  our  big  offer. 


MELOTTE 


11.  B.  BABSON,  U.  S.  M"r. 

2843  W.  19  th  St., Dept  30-72 


Chicago 


Trial 

Package 


WORLD'S  GREATEST 
HEALING  OINTMENT 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  a  won¬ 
derful  healing  ointment  discovered  by  Mr.  C. 

Phillips  of  Ohio .  Compounded  from  oil  extracted 
from  sheep’s  wool  it  restores  to  the  skin  3ust  the 
healing  properties  it  needs  for  quick  relief.  The 
way  it  takes  the  pain  out  of  Cuts— Bums-Chapped 
Hands— Flesh  Wounds,  etc.,  almost  instantly  and 
eals  them  quicker  than  anything  you  ever  tried, 
ill  surprise  you.  For  Eczema — Rash  Chillblams 
id  Skin  Troubles  it  soothes  and  relieves  the  lrnta- 
>n  almost  like  magic.  It  is  also  the  finest  ointment 
r  BarbedWire  Cuts— Collar  Boils— Scratches, etc. 
on  Horses,  and  Caked  Udders  —  Sore  Teats  on 
Cows.  The  finest  all  around  remedy  for 
home  and  farm. 

Relief  Guaranteed 

Send  for  FreeTrialBox 

To  prove  the  amazing  healing 
qualities  of  CORONA — ’Mr. 
Phillips  will  send  YOU  a 
FREE  TRIAL  package  with¬ 
out  cost.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  today  and  booklet 
telling  its  valuable  uses.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 
CORONA  MFC.  CO. 
cdCarona  Bide.. KENTON, OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 


Countrywide  Situation 

HESITATING  MARKETS;  SOME  LINES  LOW¬ 
ER;  GENERAL  LEVEL  COMPARES  WELL 

WITH  RECENT  YEARS. 

The  present  •season  is  not  a  one-way 
affair  as  regards  prices.  The  markets  are 
liable  to  travel  in  either  direction,  not  up¬ 
ward  all  the  time  as  in  some  of  the  war 
years  or  down  with  a  crash  as  in  various 
recent  years  that  are  only  too  fresh  in 
memory. 

The  markets  may  be  called  strong  or 
weak  according  to  the  point  of  view.  The 
general  level  is  certainly  much  higher 
than  in  many  recent  years  and  the  ad¬ 
vance  which  .took  place  in  many  prod¬ 
ucts  during  the  late  Fall  months  has  not 
been  altogether  lost,  although  some  things 
are  going  down  because  production  in¬ 
creases  with  the  season.  This  is  true 
especially  of  butter  and  eggs.  Prices  of 
livestock  *also  showed  a  tendency  to  go 
down  .toward  the  last  of  January  owing 
to  heavy  shipments  of  western  cattle  and 
sheep.  In  the  case  of  the  steer  market, 
the  price  of  some  lines  actually  reached 
the  level  of  a  year  .ago.  Prices  of  hogs 
on  the  other  hand  held  up  well  around 
the  $12  per  hundred  pounds  level  in 
western  markets.  The  underlying  hog 
situation  is  quite  good  because  the  pro¬ 
duction  has  decreased  and  is  likely  to  be 
less  during  the  present  year.  Shipments 
are  light  and  prices  well  maintained. 

MORE  EGGS 

Eggs  have  been  going  down  fast  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  large  stocks  in  cold 
storage  and  the  heavy  Winter  production. 
It  appears  that  in  some  localities  almost 
twice  as  many  eggs  were  produced  in 
early  Winter  as  in  the  season  before 
owing  to  mild  Winter  weather  and  in¬ 
creased  number  o’f  laying  pullets.  In  the 
South  pullets  and  hens  both  have  been 
laying  well  this  Winter.  Cold  storage 
eggs  have  been  the  most  troublesome  mar¬ 
ket  feature.  It  is  plain  that  many  of 
the  storage  people  lost,  money  with  stor¬ 
age  eggs  selling  at  less  than  cost,  not  to 
•mention  expenses  of  storage,  interest  on 
the  money,  profit,  and  the  like.  The 
abundance  of  grain,  especially  corn  and 
oats,  and  the  low  prices  in  many  sections 
no  doubt  led  many  farmers  to  keep  over, 
larger  flocks  than  they  had  expected  to 
hold  and  very  likely  the  same  causes  will 
lead  to  a  numerous  hatch  the  coming 
Spring.  Prospects  indicate  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  poultry  and  eggs  for  a  year  to 
come. 

The  decline  in  butler  prices  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  recovery.  It  appeared  that, 
the  danger  of  heavy  imports  of  foreign 
butter  was  not  so  great  as  it  looked  at 
one  time.  As  soon  as  the  price  declined 
imports  fell  off,  but  it  is  true  that  the 
possibility  of  importing  cheap  butter  will 
tend  to  keep  the  price  down  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Danish  butter  is  selling  for  about 
36  cents  in  European  markets  and  at  that 
price  it  could  enter  our  markets  after 
paying  freight  and  tariff.  Butter  pro 
duetion  seems  to  be  at  least  5  per  cent 
greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  partly 
because  dairy  farmers  are  feeding  grain 
rather  more  freely  this  year  and  there 
was  a  fairly  good  supply  of  silage  put  up 
in  most  parts  of  the  dairy  regions. 

SOME  VEGETABLES  HIGH 

'Spells  of  severe  weather  have  kept 
down  the  shipments  of  the  principal 
vegetables.  Prices  have  kept  fairly  near 
the  high  levels  reached  in  late  Fall  and 
early  Winter.  The  potato  and  cabbage 
situation  is  well -sustained  and  there  is 
no  particular  reason  to  expect  a  decline 
in  the  prices  of  the  old  stock.  Deports 
from  potato  shipping  sections  in  Maine, 
Western  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  in¬ 
dicate  that  remaining  supplies  are  about 
what  would  be  expected  from  the  esti¬ 
mated  crop  and  the  shipments  already 
made.  If  this  is  so,  the  supply  during 
late  Wji  nter  and  through  the  Spring 
months  would  be  rather  light  and  prices 
ought  to-  hold  their  own  unless  Canada 
should  ship  more  potatoes  than  there  is 
any  reason  to  expect.  Usually  in  a 
short  crop  season  the  shortage  becomes 
most  noticeable  during  the  Spring  months 
and  highest  prices  are  reached  at  that 
time.  This  was  true  in  the  Spring  of 
1917  and  in  1920,  also  in  various  other 
short  crop  seasons  during  the  past  25 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advance 
taking  place  so  early  in  the  season  as 
October  no  doubt  tended  to  check  de¬ 
mand  to  some  extent  and  may  result  in 
a  supply  toward  the  end  of  the  season 
larger  than  estimated.  Market  futures 
are  always  uncertain,  but  the  general  ex¬ 
pectation  among  dealers  is  that  prices 
wi!l  continue  high  at  least  until  May  and 
perhaps  until  June, 

Texas  growers  are  getting  about  the 
same  price  for  cabbage  at  $50  per  ton  as 
the  storage  holders  in  Western  New 
York  and  Wisconsin,  but  southern  cab¬ 
bage  is  twice  as  'high  as  old  stock  when 
it  sells  in  city  markets.  The  southern 
cabbage  yield  per  acre  is  always  lighter 
and  the  price  has  to  be  high  to  show  a 
profit.  It  is  doubtful  if  southern  grow¬ 
ers  average  profit  one  season  to  another 
than  those  in  the  North  but  the  extremes 
are  greater,  shifting  from  big  gains  one 
season  to  almost  ruinous  losses  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Usually  the  northern  prod¬ 
uct  is  near  enough  markets  to  he  worth 
something.  G.  B.  F. 
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in  lour  own.  barn 


The  Surge  Milker  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  DOES  AWAY  with  long, 
curling,  snarling  milk  tubes  makes  all 
Long  Tube  Milkers  old-fashioned. 
Long  Milk  Tubes  have  always  been 
the  uncleanable  hindrance  to  clean  milk 
production.  Unclean  tubes  mean  un¬ 
clean  milk. 

Surge  Owners  have  no  trouble  in  pro¬ 
ducing  Grade  “A”  milk  EVERY  DAY 
with  The  Surge  Milker  BECAUSE 
it  has— 


no  long  tubes 


The  Surge  Milker  also  DOES 
AWAY  with  Milk  Claws.  They 
have  been  an  uncleanable  hin¬ 
drance  to  clean  milk  production. 
You  CANNOT  get  at  ALL  the 
millions  and  millions  of  bacteria 
lurking  in  all  those  many  bends 
and  twists.  Unclean  claws  mean 
unclean  milk. 

Surge  Owners  have  no  trouble 
producing  Grade  “A”  milk  with 
The  Surge  BECAUSE  it  has— 


no  claws 


20  seconds  to  take  apart;  3  minutes  to 
wash;  30  seconds  to  put  together —real¬ 
ly  you’ve  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
To  produce  clean  milk  EVERY  DAY 
you  MUST  CLEAN  your  milker 
throughout  EVERY  DAY.  That’s  easy 
with  The  Surge— NO  CLAWS  and  NO 
LONG  TUBES. 

That’s  another  reason  why  Surge 
Owners  find  it  EASY  to  produce  Grade 
"A”  milk  EVERY  DAY.  None  of  us 
mind  doing  something  that’s  EASY 
and  The  Surge  IS— 


easy  to  clean 


Read  what  this  dairy 
farmer  says 

"My  Surge  Milker  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  milks  quick  and 
clean,  and  the  cows  like  it.  It 
helps  me  produce  cleaner  milk 
with  a  lower  bacteria  count  and 
saves  lots  of  time.  The  washing 
part  is  easy  as  there  is  so  little 
to  wash. 

(Name  on  request) 


milks  a]]  cou)s  letter 


Surge  Owners  find  its  “Surging  Ac¬ 
tion”  (which  is  why  we  call  it  The 
Surge  Milker)  gives  their  cow’s  teats 
the  real  tug  of  the  calf— makes  the  cow 
give  MORE  milk.  All  milkers  suck; 
some  suck  and  release  — BUT— The 
Surge  is  the  ONLY  milker  that  Tugs 
— Sucks  — Releases — and  Pulls— and 
harder  and  harder  as  the  milking  ends, 
like  the  calf.  Nature  taught  the  calf. 
Nature  KNOWS. 

Surge  Owners  KNOW  that  this  COM¬ 
PLETE  Surge  milking  action  milks 
ALL  their  cows  better. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  NOW 
and  we’ll  demonstrate  what  The 
SURGE  will  do  with  your  cows- 


\JA  COST— or 
llv  obligation 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  30-72 
118  N.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation, 
your  special  offer  on  the  SURGE  Milker. 
(Please  give  this  information) 

Number  of  cows  milked . . . 

Is  there  a  pipe  line  In  your  barn? . 

Have  you  a  vacuum  pump?. . 

What  power  will  you  use — Gas  Engine?.. 

. or  Electricity? . If  electricity, 

state  what  current . what  voltage . 

(The  SURGE  Vacuum  System  operates  on 
much  less  power  than  most  systems.  Our 
electric  pumps  will  run  on  the  current 
from  any  farm  light  plant.) 


Name 


Address  . ...R.F.D.  No. 


Lumps  in  Udder 

Wliat  is  the  best  precechire  regarding 
a  registered  Holstein  I  got  Dec.  6?  She 
was  pasture  bred  and  no  possible  date 
kept  on  her.  A  veterinarian  says  she 
will  probably  freshen  in  three  or  four 
months.  She  seems  to  be  “making  bag” 
and  shows  other  signs  of  freshening. 
Now  she  shows  two  hard  irregular  lumps 
about  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  on  udder. 
They  are  not  movable  and  do  not  seem 
sore  or  at  all  sensitive.  She  is  from  tu¬ 
berculin-tested ’herd.  Is  she  likely  to  have 
milk  fever  if  she  freshens  before  she 
dries  up  entirely?  Wle  have  read  this  is  a 
frequent  cause.  She  has  gained  in  flesh 
wonderfully  in  this  short  time ;  seems 
right  in  all  ways  except  for  the  litJe 
bunches.  j,  w.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  thin  cow  with  “lumps,”  enlarged 
glands  about  the  udder  is  always  open 
to  suspicion  of  having  tuberculosis,  and, 
even  though  from  a  tuberculin-tested 
herd,  I  should  want  what  further  assur¬ 
ance  a  re-test  might  give  before  using 
her  milk.  If  there  is  any  danger  in  the 
milk  of  a  tuberculous  cow,  it  is  in  that 
of  one  having  tuberculosis  of  the  udder. 
It  is  impracticable  -to  entirely  dry  some 
cows  before  they  freshen,  but  it  can 
usually  be  done  if  begun  in  time.  The 
heavy  feeding  used  to  increase  flesh  also 
encourages  milk  production,  making  it 
difficult  to  dry  and  fatten  the  animal  at 
the  same  time.  I  do  not  think  that  milk 
•fever  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  cow 
freshens  before  becoming  entirely  dry, 
though  I  do  not  know  veterinary  opinion 
upon  this  subject.  Any  cow  or  heifer 
should  have  at  least  six  weeks  interval 
between  milking  periods  and  I  should 
try  to  secure 'it.  M.  b.  d. 


Keep  Up  the  Milk  Campaign 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  your  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  the  wider  use  of  milk  and  milk 
products,  and  more  especially  the  more 
general  and  widespread  use  of  milk  as 
a  daily  beverage,  as  opposed  to  the  coffee 
and  tea  tipplers  -and  the  soft  drink  fad 
of  more  reqent  days.  But  you  are  exactly 
right  that  a  better  system  of  distribution 
needs  to  be  developed,  an  organized  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  not  only  keep  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  milk  as  a  daily  beverage  -before  the 
public,  but  also  provide  for  meeting  the 
demand  as  it  is  created  and  grows  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  sanitary,  whole¬ 
some  milk  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 

This  matter  of  a  reasonable  price  is  a 
very  important  consideration.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  When  I  was  in  the  port  of  Key 
West,  Fla.,  recently,  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  steamship  on  which  I  was  a  pas¬ 
senger,  this  man  a  big,  husky  felilow  of 
unmistakable  Irish  descent,  was  deliver¬ 
ing  the  usual  tirade  against  the  Volstead 
law,  but  in  which  he  incidentally  men¬ 
tioned  having  paid  15  cents  for  a  glass 
of  milk  while  ashore  in  this  port,  hav¬ 
ing  reference  in  his  mind  to  the  halcyon 
days,  so-called,  when  a  glass  of  beer 
sold  for  five  cents.  In  a  way  you  will 
readily  understand  that  this  man  had  a 
real  kick  coming,  because  he  should  be 
able  to  get  a  -glass  of  milk  at  a  much  less 
price  than  h,e  had  just  -paid.  It  certainly 
does  seem  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
farmers  and  milk  producers  to  see  that  a 
system  of  milk  distribution  is  inaugurated 
that  will  supply  this  wholesome  beverage 
at  a  reasonable  price.  “Do  it  yourself, 
George,”  is  I  believe  the  way  you  ex¬ 
press  it. 

Then  further  to  illustrate  what  is  due 
from  and  can  be  done  by  the  farmer  and 
those  who  are  closely  allied  with  the 
farming  interests  in  the  smaller  towns  of 
the  agricultural  sections  of  these  United 
States,  how  many  farmers,  farm  owners, 
dairymen,  bankers,  -business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  in  the  many  club  luncheons 
■and  dinners  that  are  now  so  common 
throughout  the  many  small  towns  and 
villages  in  all  sections,  ever  call  for  or 
drink  a  glass  of  milk?  My  own  exper¬ 
ience  and  observation  is  that  they  prac¬ 
tically  all  call  for  coffee  in  the  colder 
weather  and  iced  tea  or  other  soft  drinks 
in  the  warmer  months.  It  is  easy  to  re¬ 
call  right  here  in  our  own  town  at  the 
weekly  luncheons  of  our  Farm  Congress 
section  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  time  after  time  with  20  members 
at  one  table,  19  out  of  the  20  would  or¬ 
der  either  coffee  or  tea.  This  presents 
another  opportunity  for  “George.” 

These  illustrations  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  thousands  that  might  be  cited  to 
show  the  general  apathy  and  the  woe¬ 
ful  lack  of  systematic  and  sensible  organ¬ 
ization  to  promote  the  regular  daily  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  beverages,  which  could 
and  should  be  largely  increased,  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  the  producer  and 
consumer. 

This  is  a  big  work  The  It.  N.-Y.  is 
engaged  in.  Keep  right  on  till  ycu  have 
•boosted  the  milk  sales  to  the  same  extent 
you  have  boosted  the  baked  apple.  Baked 
apple  and  rich  wholesome  cream  are  a 
rare  combination,  and  the  schedule  should 
he  and  can  he  extended  to  include  milk 
beverages  for  universal  and  beneficial 
consumption.  l.  c.  gibson. 
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A  Field  Mate  for  Your  Tractor 

’HOSE  precious  days  between  plowing  and  seeding  can  be 
Ujj  made  to  count  most  when  you  use  a  Massey-Harris  Double 
Disc  Harrow  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  seed  bed. 
It  is  specially  built  for  use  with  light  and  medium  tractors.  Both 
front  and  rear  frames  are  made  of  stiff  steel,  hot-riveted  into  truss 
forms  which  will  stand  the  strains. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


No,  30  Double 
Disc  Harrow 


tills  a  field  in  one  operation,  placing  it 
in  ideal  condition  to  promote  rapid 
plant  growth.  Oversize  center  bumpers 
of  chilled  steel  absorb  the  end  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  front  gangs.  The  tractor 
operator  controls  both  sets  of  gangs 
from  his  seat.  The  discs  are  mounted 


with  split  hardwood  bearings  and 
equipped  with  adjustable  hoe  -  steel 
scrapers. 

If  you  have  a  tractor,  you  need  the 
Massey-Harris  No.  30.  It  is  built  by  an 
organization  which  has  specialized  in 
farm  machinery  for  76  years. 


Write  for  the  Massey-Harris  Catalog 

It  describes  this  No.  30  Tractor  Harrow,  also  the  Massey-Harris  No.  28 
Disc  Harrow  for  horses,  and  a  complete  line  of  Seeding,  Cultivating  and 
Harvesting  Machines.  Y ou  are  always  sure  of  getting  repairs  for  any 
Massey-Harris  Machine,  however  long  you  have  used  it. 

T here’s  a  Massey-Harris  dealer  near  you;  ask  us  for  his  name. 


€ 


Massey-Harris  Harvester  Co.,  Inc. 

Builders  of  Warranted  Farm  Machinery  Since  1850 

Dept.  L  Batavia,  New  York,  U.S.  A. 


Mi 


The  Tractor  Harrow  -with 
the  Direct  Draft. 
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Why  Do  Big  Dairies  Use  Craine  Silos 
More  and  More? 

Dairies  like  Sheffield  Farms,  Borden  Farms,  Walker-Gorden 
Laboratory  Company  Farms,  Federal,  State,  County  and 
Township  institutions. 

They  know  what  their  Craine  Silos  save  them.  Savings 
in  better  kept  silage.  Savings  in  repairs.  Savings  in  time  and 
work  because  of  absence  of  attention.  Savings  in  longer  life 
and  freedom  from  loss  through  storm  damage. 

What  a  Craine  Triple  Wall  Silo  saves  for  one  dairy,  the 
same  silo  will  save  for  any  other  dairy.  A  Craine  will  help 
you  make  more  money  year  after  year. 

Do  you  want  such  better  profits? 

Then  decide  now — settle  that  silo  question  once  and  for 
all — and  get  your  Craine  this  season. 


Early  orders  earn  a  roof  frame  as  discount — Act  now. 


CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY,  Box  110-A  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  twalleS  I  LOS 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1. 00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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SWAMPS  are  fine  for  frogs,  but 
not  for  farmers.  Get  rid  of  them 
by  drainage.  Propagated  ditching 
with  Hercules  L.  F.  Straight  Nitro¬ 
glycerin  Dynamite,  50%  or  60% 
strength,  turns  bogs  into  bank  ac¬ 
counts.  And  “Land  Development 
with  Hercules  Dynamite”  tells  how 
to  do  it.  Write  for  a  free  copy. 

HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 

(INCOgPOg/CTED) 

904  MARKET  STREET 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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Write  for  interesting  litera* 
ture  that  gives  the  whole 
Hinman  story.  This  is  some¬ 
thing,  no  dairyman  should 
miss.  Write  now  for  yours. 

AGENTS ! 

A.  few  good  opportunities  open 
Write  at  once, 


Consider  This 
18 -Year  Record  J 

The  Hinman  was  the  first  practical  All- 
American  Milker. 

Today  it  has  an  18-year  record  of  success.  It 
has  milked  some  of  the  most  valuable  prize  cows 
making  milk  and  butter  records.  It  has  served 
dairymen  for  10,  12,  15,  18  years  continually. 

What  better  proof  can  you  get  of  the  value  of 
the  Hinman  to  you  ? 

Why  this  outstanding  record  ? 

Because- — the  Hinman  works  on  the  right 
principle.  It’s  extremely  simple.  See  picture 
above— there’s  everything  but  power  and  trans¬ 
mission.  It’s  easy  to  clean  and  produces  clean 
milk — certified  milk  in  many  dairies.  It  takes 
little  power. 

On  its  unequalled  record — proved  bjl  practical 
experience  in  thousands  of  dairies,  large  and 
small — you  can  safely  make 
up  your  mind  that  it’s  the 
Hinman  Milker  you  want. 


HINMAN  MILKER 
MACHINE  CO. 

Fourth  Street,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Hinman  Electric 
milks  one  or  two 
cows  as  desired. 
No  installation. 
Write  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 


HINMAN 


'WHAT  WILL  YOU 
FOLKS  DO  FOR  ME 
FEED  YOU 
LETZ  HOMEMADE 


(WELL  MAKE 

BETTER  FORK 
AND  MORE  OF 


four  Cattle,  Hogs 

9 and  Poultry 

would  say  so  too 


You’ll  be  surprised  how  well  and  how 
soon  your  animals  respond  to  the  Letz 
System  of  feeding  home-grown,  home 
ground,  home  mixed  feeds. 

Dairy  cows  make  15%  to  30%  more  milk.  Beef 
cattle  are  ready  for  market  4  to  6  weeks  sooner. 
Hogs  make  WINTER  gains  as  cheaply  and  quickly 
as  they  do  in  summer.  Hens  lay  all  winter. 

Young  animals  grow  faster  and  thrive. 

Feed  crops  go  twice  as  far. 

Results  neverfail  when  you  cut  and  grind  rough- 
age  and  grains  together  as  explained  in  the  big  free 
LETZ  Feeding  Manual.  Send  for  a  copy  today. 

LETZ,  223  East  Rd.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


I  LL  GIVE 
MORE  MILK  r 
ON  20%  LESS 
1PEED  AND  FEEL 
THE  BETTER 
FOR  IT 


ILL  TOP  THE 
PRIME  MARKET 
'3T06  WEEKS  SOONER’ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.-F.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Beef  Production  in  New 
England 

Pakt  I 


Hay  and  Fodder  Grinder 


LETZ 

MIXED  FEED  MAKER 


[At  the  recent  union  meeting  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  Mr.  A.  W.  Reynolds,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eastern  Beef  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation,  made  the  following  address. 
This  beef  making  seems  to  be  developing 
steadily  if  slowly.] 

The  first  question  that  arises  is,  is 
there  a  place  for  beef  production  in  our 
New  England  agriculture?  There  most 
certainly  is — diversified  farming  with  its 
beef  cal  the,  sheep  and  swine,  especially 
when  conducted  in  conjunction  with  what 
ire  commonly  -called  cash  crops,  must  'be 
considered  if  we  are  to  keep  our  proper 
igricultural  balance.  No  one  anticipated 
the  shift  from  the  cigar  to  the  cigarette 
rnd  pipe  with  its  dire  effect  upon  our  to¬ 
bacco  industry  ;  very  few  anticipated  the 
advent  of  the  tank  car  from  distant 
points  to  demoralize  our  dairy  industry, 
but  the  word  prepardness  was  not  killed 
in  the  war.  As  I  once  heard  a  darky  ex¬ 
press  it,  “When  you  puts  you'  hen  fruit 
all  in  one  basket,  watch  out  fo’  banana 
peels.”  Beef  production  is  not  a  panacea 
for  all  our  agricultural  ills  nor  is  it  a 
get-rich-quick  scheme.  The  two  main 
elements  that  enter  into  its  success  are 
the  man  and  the  farm.  The  man  who 
hates  to  work  around  cattle  and  the  man 
who  cannot  endure  the  fragrance  of  ma¬ 
nure — there  are  some — and  the  man  who 
delights  in  airising  before  daylight  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  lacteal  fluid  from  Bessie’s 
crank  case — there  are  many — will  be  mis¬ 
fits  in  the  beef  cattle  game.  No  one  would 
advise  any  established  dairyman  with  a 
short  haul,  well-equipped  farm,  and  a 
good  market  for  his  product,  to  switch 
to  bqef.  There  are,  however,  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  natural  cattlemen  and  pre¬ 
fer  beef  cattle  raising  or  feeding  to  other 
forms  of  agriculture.  They  have  their 
place  and  a  very  definite  one. 

There  are  thousands  of  New  England 
farms,  some  of  them  on  long-haul  back 
roads,  and  many  of  'them  still  containing 
wonderful  pastures,  that  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  beef  cattle. 
As  a  friend  of  mine  onqe  expressed  it  in 
speaking  of  some  of  the  best  farms  in  our 
section  that  formerly  produced  beef,  “a 
grasshopper  now  has  to  carry  his  lunch 
box  or  starve.”  Take  our  own  farms  for 
instance.  The  first  was  a  typical  aban¬ 
doned  farm  14  years  ago,  producing  noth¬ 
ing  but  brash.  The  second  was  a  horri¬ 
ble  example  of  a  worn-out  farm  that  had 
been  mowed  for  50  years  or  more  with 
absolutely  nothing  returned.  When  we 
took  it  over  the  town  band  was  needed 
to  call  the  scattered  crop  of  June  grass 
and  weeds  together.  This  farm  of  about 
142  acres,  more  or  less,  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  around  60  head  of  cattle  for  several 
years,  besides  the  orchard  now  in  bear¬ 
ing,  some  land  in  truck,  etc.,  and  is  to¬ 
day  one 'of  the  mo-st  productive  farms  in 
Fairfield  County.  Certainly  it  has  cost 
some  money  and  hard  work.  On  the  face 
of  it  we  have  laid  up  no  more  for  rainy 
days  that  the  average  farmer,  but  we 
could  not  have  rejuvenated  this  land 
economically  without  the  cattle,  and  I 
hope  there  will  be  further  income  tax 
reductions  before  we  have  to  sell  out. 
There  are  any  number  of  similar  farms 
in  New  England  that  could  produce  at 
least  the  beef  consumed  locally. 

I  Tlvqn  tliejje  are  the  tobacco  farms 
about  which  there  is  at  present  so  much 
hullabaloo.  Many  of  the  tobacco  men 
have  the  wherewithal  to  raise  the  corn 
and  raise  the  silo  to  park  it  in,  and  are 
anxious  to  go  into  steer  feeding,  but 
with  one  or  more  crops  of  tobacco  on 
hand,  how  can  they  raise  the  money  to 
purchase  the  steers?  If  they  were  in 
the  West  the  banks  and  commission  men 
would  finance  them,  -taking  the  Steers, 
which  will  be  continually  increasing  m 
value,  as  collateral.  Could  the  commit¬ 
tees  that  are  using  their  best  endeavors  to 
relieve  the  tobacco  _  situation  do  any¬ 
thing  more  constructive  than  to  arrange 
these  finances?  A  trip  to  1  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  the  mast  prosperous  tobacco 
section  of  the  country,  would  be  an  eye- 
opener  to  many  who  are  considering  sub¬ 
stitute  crops.  . 

There  -are  4,500  more  cattle  on  feed  in 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  'this  year  than  last 
and  they  are  not  worrying  about  substi¬ 
tutes,  they  have  the  real  thing.  The  to¬ 
bacco  men  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  original  fertilizer,  and  they  do  not 
mind  the  smell  when  “the  farmer  takes 
another  load  away”  to  the  fields.  Prob¬ 
ably  many  o’f  you  do  not  realize  that 
theije  are  more  than  300  steer-s  on  feed 
on  tobacco  farms  right  around  Hartford, 
and  many  more  up  the  valley.  To  the 
best  of  mv  knowledge  everyone  who  fed 
steers  last  year  is  feeding  more  steers 
this  year.  These  men  have  simple,  prac¬ 
tical  and  inexpensive  equipment — man¬ 
gers  or  feed  boxes  in  a  tobacco  shed,  a 
yard  and  one  or  more  silos.  They  are 
feeding  home-grown  feeds  with  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  cottonseed  to  balance, 
and  most  of  them  have  pigs  following 
the  cattle  at  practically  no  additional  ex¬ 
pense. 

Now  as  to  feeding  about  which  some 
[still  seem  to  be  deluded.  A  short  time 
I  ago  a  man  whom  I  know  wrote  an  agri- 


90-DAY 

TRIAL 

On  Your 
Own  Farm 

Use  a  Galloway  180 
milkings  right  on  your 
own  farm  before 
you  decide  to  keep 
it.  You  must  be 
satisfied  or  there 
U  no  sale  and  no 
rxpense  to 
you  for 
ii  eight 
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IF  REE 

New  1620 
Bargain 
„  CATALOG 

j  that  Saves  40 
|  Per  Cent  of 

50  n  r  burins 
ollar.  Gallo* 
1  way  brings  the 
I  prices  of  SBP- 
Iarators.  En- 
Ioines.Spreau- 
Iers  and  other 
I  farming  equip¬ 
ment  down  to 
.  corn  dollar 
(levels.  Write 


MADE  IN 
FOUR  SIZES 


From  376  to  960  lba.  J 
skimming  capacity. 


Mm 
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A  Jubilee  for  farmers  who  want 

to  save  money.  Prices  and  terms 
that  will  make  new  customers  . 
for  Galloway.  Bargains  made/ 
possible  by  selling  direct-  ,a 
from-factory-to-farm.  Sur- ; 
prise  Gifts  for  customers,  . 

Galloway’s  20  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  reputation  ' 
back  of  every  sale. 

GALLOWAY’S  NEW 

SEPARATOR 

is  Champion  of  Them  All  for 

close  skimming,  durability 
easy  running  «xnd  sanitation.  ■  eppPl  M  ncpcD  to  Separate. 
Slow  speed  bowl  and  self-cen-  ■  '  *-•*  buyers  dur 

tering  neck  bearing  eliminates  H  Ing  Special  Sale,  Beautiful  32- 
vibrations,  keeps  separator  in  rl  piece  set  of  dishes.  Write  to- 
perfect  balance,  SAVES  EVERY  m  day.  Learn  how  to  get  these 
BIT  OP  cream,  year  in  end  year  ■  beautiful  dishes  a«  a  reward 
out.  Easy  to  buy  on  four  f 

BELLING  PLANS.  Cogts  nothing  1 

to  investigate  and  Galloway  prices  save  you  price  of  a  eood  COV* 
BARGAINS  IN  ENGINES  AND  SPREADERS 

Known  far  AND  wide  for  quality,  construction  and  economical 
operation  because  Galloway  Engines  and  Spreaders  deliver 
the  goods.  WAIT—Get  Galloway's  new  catalog  and  MONEY-SAV¬ 
ING  prices  before  you  buy  any  farm  equipment  at  any  price. 

THE  GALLOWAY  CO..  Box  277  »  Waterloo.  Iowa 


year 
to  pay 
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SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  ca  sh  or  easy  month • 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR’ CO. 
Box  28-J  (  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners. 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  up^n  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  Business  Farmers  Paper 

•  NEW  YORK  CITY 


£\l'v; 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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You  can 

buy  all  of _ _ _ 

the  materials  for  a  complete 
home  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  save  four  profits,  on 
the  lumber  rolllwork,  hardware  and  labor. 


Living  room, 
dining  room, 

2  bedrooms, 
kitchen,  bath. 

3  other  plans 
in  Catalog. Very 
high  grade  lum- 
ber  throughout. 


Living  room, 
dining  room, 
kitchen,  3  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  bath¬ 
room.  A11  ma¬ 
terials  readi-cut, 
saving  18  per 
cent  on  cost. 


woniai^Hal fjfOA 

lUH  *07 


Story  and  a  half 
semi-bungalow,  with 
second  floor  avail- 
able  for  2  bed¬ 
rooms.  Two  floor 
plan  arrangements. 
Any  handy  man  can 
erect  these  houses 


Large  living  room 
with  circle-tread  open 
6tairway,  din¬ 
ingroom, kitch¬ 
en.  Three  bed¬ 
rooms,  each 
withl  clothes 
closet.  Bath 

on  second  floor  _ 

Price  Includes  all  lumber  cut  to 
fit;  highest  grade  interior  woodwork, 
siding,  flooring,  windows,  doors,  glass,  paint, 
hardware,  nails,  lath,  roofing,  with  complete 
instructions  and  drawings.  Freight  paid 
n^X^r  station.  Permanent  Homes— NOT 
PORTABLE.  Many  styles  of  year 'round  dwell¬ 
ings,  summer  cottages  and  garages  to  choose 
from.  Write  nearest  mill  today  for  FREE 
Money-Saving  Catalog  No.  1580 

The  ALADDIN  Co.,  KSStt 

Wilmington,  N.  Carolina;  Portland,  Ore.;  Toronto.  Ont. 


ROOFING 
\ 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Excell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.15  per  100 
'  sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
'  only  $4.69  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  SI10 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  50Scirv"ionnd.BowS 


First  Quality  Bathroom  Outfit 

Coi 


This  modern,  attractive  outfit  is  strictly 
high-grade  throughout.  Regular  sizes.  It  is 
guaranteed  as  such.  Even  your  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed.  Price  quoted  includes  free  delivery. 

Freight  Paid  on  All  Smyth-Despard  Products 

PITCHER  5POUT  PUMP,  a  most  popular  and 
serviceable  kitchen  pump  for  wells  or  cisterns 
20  ft.  deep  or  less.  Revolving  top;  handle 
turns  in  any  direction.  Strong  and  well-made. 
Self-drained.  Tapped  in  base  *J 
to  receive  iron  pipe,  only  ,  .  *+*  x 
pipe  guaranteed  new,  absolutely  dp  *  ft 
■  ■■  “  highest  grade.  3  sizes— only  a  iu 

SAVE  ONE-THIRD -Get  Wholesale  Prices 
with  the  Smyth-Despard  FREE  CATALOG, 
on  heating  and  plumbing  supplies,  water  systems,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  on  all 
products.  Freight  prepaid. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  COMPANY, 7-13  Hubbell  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


A  Fortunes  in  Fur  Farming 

Many  have  become  rich  raising 
TMjEBgjfk  foxes.  Mink  pelts  at  January 
sales  sold  up  to  $41.00.  Coon, 
Skunk,  Oppossuin,  and  Muskrat 
‘"•GM  "■'-*«• -•  x&fl  are  aiso  fortune  possibilities. 
For  description  and  prices  of  fur  raising  books 
and  magazine  write 

A.  R.  HARDING,  Publisher,  Columbus,  Ohio 


cultural  college  or  experiment  station  in 
a  nearby  State  regarding  beef  cattle 
raising.  They  replied  in  effect  that  there 
was  nothing  to  it — that  it  cost  less  to 
■ship  the  beef  carcass  from  th,e  West  than 
it  did  to  ship  the  grain  to  produce  the 
carcass.  Wonderful,  anyone  would  say 
amen  to  that,  but  who  in  this  section 
lias  any  idea  of  shipping  grain  from  the 
West  to  produce  beef,  when  we  can  raise 
as  good  corn  or  better  than  they  can,  and 
on  many  farms,  especially  in  the  tobacco 
sections,  nearly  as  cheaply?  The  to¬ 
bacco  grower  need  use  no  fertilizer  either 
if  the  corn  follows  tobacco.  The  man 
mentioned  abov.e  already  had  his  cattle 
and  his  farm,  and  was  entitled  to  an  in¬ 
telligent  reply.  I  venture  to  say  if  he 
had  inquired  regarding  dairying  lie  would 
not  have  been  advised  that  milk  could  he 
shipped  in  tank  ears  cheaper  than  the 
grain  to  produce  it.  These  agricultural 
agencies  to  which  all  farmers  contribute 
taxes  should  serve  all  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests.  Experiments  should  he  conducted 
at  once  to  determine  the  most  practical 
steer-feeding  methods,  especially  for  the 
tobacco  men.  If  the  beef  thus  produced 
were  fed  to  the  students  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  it  might  help  reduce  our 
taxes,  and  practically  every  farm  hoy  at¬ 
tending  these  institutions  should  have 
some  instruction  in  slaughtering  and 
cutting  up  farm  animals.  The  man  who 
faints  at  the  sight  of  blood  has  no  place 
on  the  farm,  and  is  a  liability  in  an  ac¬ 
cident.  The  eastern  colleges  and  exten¬ 
sion  men  are  co-operating  in  the  beef 
production  movement  much  better  than 
formerly,  and  they  can  be  of  great  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  feeding  of  steers  in  the  East  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  different  picture  from  that 
confronting  our  western  brother.  The 
latter  has  by-products  of  his  grain  farm¬ 
ing  to  dispose  of,  and  routes  them  via 
the  steer.  On  the  other  hand  the  east¬ 
ern  farmer  has  mainly  roughages  to 
utilize,  and  most  of  them  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  regarding  the  once  despised  by¬ 
product  of  cattle  feeding.  Manure  at  $0 
or  more  per  ton  spells  profit  on  cash  crop 
farms.  Therefore  in  discussing  steer  feed¬ 
ing  in  'Now  England,  it  seems  to  me  the 
dominating  factors  are  roughage  and 
manure.  The  slogan  should  be — feed 
what  you  produce  on  your  farm  and  re¬ 
trieve  as  much  as  possible  of  what  you 
feed.  This  method  will  probably  not 
produce  a  prime  baby  beef,  hut  by  and 
large,  under  our  conditions,  I  believe  it 
will  return  the  most  profit. 

In  considering  rations,  I  will  merely 
mention  one  which  is  a  composite  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Slate  College  experiments, 
applicable  to  most  of  New  England,  and 
the  way  most  of  the  tobacco  men  and 
others  are  feeding.  If  we  take  their  most 
profitable  pens  over  a  .period  of  years 
and  average  them,  we  find  these  steers 
were  fed  about  45  lbs.  of  silage,  1  2/3 
lbs.  of  corn  stover  and  2 lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  per  day — all  except  the  cottonseed 
home-grown,  and  from  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  I  can  obtain,  at  least  60  per  cent 
of  the  latter  will  be  available  as  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  the  manure.  This  was  fed  to 
steers  averaging  600  lbs.  at  the  start  and 
would  cost  about  20%  cents  per  clay,  or 
$36.90  'for  the  six  months’  feed. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  corn¬ 
stalk  and  turnip  silage,  and  believe  it  has 
possibilities — another  opportunity  for  our 
experiment  stations  to  get  in  the  lime¬ 
light.  Some  of  the  'tobacco  men  have 
been  sowing  turnips  in  their  tobacco 
With  good  results.  At  this  moment  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  best  producing  cows  ar,e  in 
the  corn  stubble  nipping  off  the  tops  of 
little  turnips  that  were  too  small  to  pull, 
and  cleaning  up  weeds.  This  bunch  has 
had  no  hay  thus  far  this  season,  and 
they  are  in  excellent  shape.  There  are 
of  course  any  number  of  •satisfactory 
rations  to  fit  special  cases,  depending 
on  what  the  farmer  raises. 

Now  just  a  word  to  the  man  who  wants 
to  keep  beef  cows  and  raise  his  own 
feeders — the  man  with  some  of  our  won¬ 
derful  New  England  pastures.  Beef  cat¬ 
tle  .should  be  in  the  open  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  they  are  not  only  more  healthy, 
but  they  seem  to  grow  'better.  Our  cat¬ 
tle  have  always  been  out  every  day  re¬ 
gardless  of  weather,  and  all  beef  cattle 
really  need  in  the  way  of  buildings  is 
a  protecting  shed  in  Winter.  We  have 
had  calves  born  in  snowbanks,  and  have 
never  had  a  siek  calf  from  this  or  any 
other  cause.  After  experimenting  some¬ 
what,  we  have  settled  down  'to  feeding 
our  cows  about  40  lbs.  of  silage  with 
1  lb.  of  cottonseed  per  day,  and  just  a 
little  hay  in  a  rack  in  the  yard,  when  we 
have  it.  The  calves  get  silage,  a  small 
amount  of  oats  and  oilmeal  and  a  bite 
of  hay.  This  year  I  am  feeding  some  of 
our  cattle  a  ration  which  is  mostly  fish 
and  screenings  instead  of  cottonseed  ;  it 
is  cheaper  and  they  are  doing  as  well. 

All  of  our  cattle  are  “pastured”  (as 
the  boy  said)  from  May  10  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  December,  although  they  receive 
some  stalks  when  the  corn  is  husked  in 
the  Fall.  This  gives  the  farmer  free 
rein  to  raise  his  crops  in  Summer. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Percivai. — Bennie  Beanbrough  says 
“he  is  a  self-made  man.”  Penelope — “He 
looks  to  me  as  if  he  were  in  need  of  a 
reconstruction  period.”  —  Youngstown 
Telegram. 


Making  dirt  pay 

Satisfaction  in  farming  and  profitable  yields,  with  the  least 
expense,  come  from  a  well  developed  soil  fertility  program. 

Good  management  in  any  business  is  simply:  The  meeting 
of  particular  problems  with  persistence  and  well  directed 
effort. 

The  productiveness  of  soils  depends  upon  how  they  are 
managed.  Building  and  maintaining  soil  fertility  are  the 
basis  of  successful  farming. 

High  yields  make  low  costs.  Producing  a  higher-than- 
average  yield  insures  a  fair  income,  even  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances. 

Develop  a  soil  fertility  program  for  your  farm.  Practice  it 
persistently.  Use  those  elements  of  plant  food  most  required 
—do  not  waste  money  and  effort  on  haphazard  fertilization. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  problem,  consult  your  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  or  County  Agricultural  Agent.  You  will 
get  invaluable  assistance. 

Secure  your  1926  fertilizers  early.  Adopt 
a  soil  building  program. 


—  r - -  f  —-.Vc*" 

New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Destroy  WOOD  CHUCKS 

You  can  do  it  w  ith  Cyanogas  A-Dust.  Just  apply  a  tablespoonful 
to  the  mouth  of  each  burrow.  Cyanogas  A-Dust  gives  off  a  poison 
gas  that  reaches  every  part  of  the  burrow  and  kills  the  woodchucks 
in  their  tracks.  They  don’t  have  to  eat  it — or  even  touch  it. 

Kill  them  with 


PEG.  U.S.PAT.  OFF. 

‘It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them’’ 

Justaseffectiveagainstrats,moles  and  ants.  Simple,  cheap  and  sure. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas  A-Dust  or  send  us  $2.50  for  a 
5 -lb.  tin,  express  collect. 

fV rite  for  Leaflet  177 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

511  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Maybe  you 
KNOW  the  MAN 

•  •  tvIio  wrote 


“I  have  fed  cows  (20  to  30  per  year)  for  33  years 
and  I  honestly  believe  Larro  to  be  the  best,  safest 
and  most  productive  feed  ever  offered  to  the 
American  dairy  farmer,  and  I  have  used  almost 
every  feed  ever  grown  or  concocted.” 


The  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of 
this  letter  will  be  supplied  on  application. 
He  may  not  live  in  the  same  locality  as 
you  do  but  it  is  practically  certain  that 
in  your  neighborhood  there  is  a  dairyman 
who  might  have  written  it. 

For  evidence  that  Larro  increases  both 
milk  and  profits  from  milk,  go  to  him; 
look  at  his  cows  and  at  his  balance  sheet. 
These  tell  the  Larro  story  of  sustained 
performance  better  than  we  can  tell  it 
in  words. 

This  typical  Larro  feeder,  representative 
of  many  thousands  of  satisfied  Larro 
users  throughout  the  country,  runs  his 
dairy  on  a  business-like  basis.  He  keeps 
only  the  good,  profitable  cows,  and  keeps 
them  at  their  best. 

When  he  first  bought  Larro  he  wanted, 


of  course,  an  immediate  increase  in  milk 
— and  he  got  it.  But  more  important, 
since  he’s  in  the  business  for  the  “long 
haul”,  he  wanted  to  build  condition  in 
his  cows  and  assure  regular  reproduction 
of  sturdy,  healthy  calves.  He  wanted  to 
lengthen  the  producing  life  of  his  herd, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  wanted  all  the 
milk  his  cows  were  capable  of  producing. 

He  has  found  that  Larro  gets  these  re¬ 
sults.  He  knows  it  is  “profit  over  feed 
costs”  that  counts,  and  his  records  tell 
him  that  Larro  increases  his  profit 
margin. 

Write  for  our  folder,  “What  Your 
Neighbors  Say”,  which  tells  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  nearby  Larro  feeders.  Better 
still — try  Larro  yourself  and  learn  why 
Larro  feeders  are  becoming  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  more  enthusiastic  year  after  year. 


Control  of  Sheep  Ticks 

What  is  a  good  remedy  for  sheep  ticks? 
I  know  you  can  dip  them  but  it  is  too 
cold  for  that  now  so  would  like  to  find 
out  if  there  is  not  some  kind  of  powder 
one  could  use.  J.  V.  u. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  will  interest  you  and  other  readers 
to  know  that  the  sheep  tick  (Melophagus 
ovinus)  is  not  a  true  tick,  but.  is  a  fly 
which,  originally  an  occasional  visitor, 
has  like  the  louse,  taken  permanent 
abode  upon  its  host.  Underhill  tells  us 
that  the  sheep  tick,  no  longer  taking 
aerial  flight,  of  its  discarded  free  life, 
has  become  wingless  and  is  enabled  to 
pass  its  entire  'life  cycle  upon  the  body 
of  the  sheep,  by  a  remarkable  method  of 
reproduction. 

The  mature  tick  never  migrates  unless 
to  attach  to  another  animal  of  the  same 
species.  This  migration  occurs  princi¬ 
pally  at  the  time  of  shearing  when  the 
ticks  leave  the  shorn  sheep  and  get  onto 
the  lambs.  Off  the  host,  the  ticks  will 
not  survive  longer  than  a  few  days ; 
probably  all  will  he  dead  within  a  week. 
This  should  indicate  the  importance  of 
dipping  sheep  and  lambs  shortly  after 
shearing  and  again,  if  n/eeded,  before  put¬ 
ting  them  into  Winter  quarters. 

Dipping,  as  you  state,  cannot  safely 
be  done  during  old  weather,  but  at  that 
season  ticks  can  fairly  well  be  controlled 
hv  frequent,  free  dusting  of  the  infested 
skin  with  freshly  powdered  pyrethrum. 
The  trouble  is,  however,  that  much  of 
the  pyrethrum  offered  in  the  market  is 
adulterated  with  ground  ox-eye  flowers 
which  have  little,  if  any,  destructive  ef¬ 
fect  upon  ticks,  or  the  powder  is  old, 
“shop-worn”  or  exposed  to  the  air  so 
long  that  it  has  become  almost  inert.  For 
these  reasons  many  shepherds  have  had 
very  poor  results  from  dusting  with 
powdered  pyrethrum  and  have  therefore 
added  powdered  tobacco  leaves  (snuff) 
and  flowers  of  sulphur. 

A  popular  mixture  is  one  part  each  of 
powdered  pyhe thrum  and  snuff  and  five 
parts  of  finely  si f tod  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Powdered  sabadilla  has  also  proved  ef¬ 
fective.  especially  for  lice,  and  may  re¬ 
place  the  tobacco.  The  latest  remedy  is 
fluoride  of  sodium.  We  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  in  practice,  but  know 
that  it  has  been  effective  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  vermin  of  poultry.  It  is  used 
both  in  solution  and  powder  form. 

We  have  heard  of  considerable  irrita¬ 
tion  caused  by  its  application,  and  py¬ 
rethrum,  if  it  can  he  obtained  pure  and 
effective,  would  seem  preferable  for  use 
on  sheep.  When  but  few  sheep  have  to 
he  handled  ticks  may  also  be  destroyed 
by  rubbing  into  the  affected  parts  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  quantities  of  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  lard.  Hand  picking  and  comb¬ 
ing  is  also  helpful,  when  few  animals  are 
affected.  It  is  best,  however,  to  prevent 
Winter  trouble  from  ticks  by  repeated 
dipping  in’ moderate  weather.  A.  s.  A. 


Temperature  of  Brooder 

What  is  the  proper  temperature  in  a 
brooder-house  for  the  first  three  weeks, 
when  occupied  by  baby  clucks?  c.  J.  B. 

Hackensack,  N.  .T. 

The  temperature  should  be  such  that 
the  chicks  are  comfortable  anywhere  in 
the  brooder-house,  and  enough  higher  be¬ 
neath  the  brooder  to  enable  them  to  get 
warm  quickly  if  chilled  by  staying  too 
lonng  in  parts  remote  from  the  heater. 
This  will  be  from  90  to  100  degrees  be¬ 
neath  the  hover,  with  ordinary  room 
temperatures  outside.  A  thermometer 
will  be  useful  until  the-  caretaker  has 
learned  to  judge  of  temperatures  through 
observing  the  actions  of  the  chicks.  If 
the  chickens  are  comfortable,  they  will 
not  huddle  or  crowd  together,  but  wi!i 
separate  and  run  about  the  floor;  when 
cold,  they  will  gather  beneath  the  hover 
but  will  spread  out  upon  the  litter,  some 
singly,  some  in  groups  and  sometimes  in 
a  complete  circle  beneath  or  just  outside 
the  edge  of  the  hover.  While  in  contact 
with  each  other,  they  will  not  crowd 
and  attempt  to  get  beneath  each  other’s 
wings. 

Chicks  should  be  confined  near  the 
source  of  heat  for  the  first  few  days  after 
having  been  put  into  their  brooders,  so 
that  they  may  not  huddle  in  cold  corners 
and  perish,  but  they  will  soon  learn  the 
source  of  heat  and  return  to  the  hover 
when  cold.  It  is  to  their  advantage  that 
they  can  have  cooler  portions  of  the 
room  to  play  and  work  in  and,  as  soon 
os  possible,  they  should  he  given  an  out¬ 
door  run  in  addition.  M.  b.  n. 


' There  is  a  dealer  near  you 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


ctrr  & 


The  Safe  Ration  For  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Poultry  Feeds  —  as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  Dairy  Feed  is  for  your  cows. 
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This  rut  shows  the  Attwood 
End  Thrust  Bearing  installed 
behind  the  lower  fan  belt 
pulley.  Remove  two  bolts  and 
the  bearing  slips  in  place. 


Save  at 

Repair  Bill. 

start  eas yS 


Install  an  Attwood  End 
Thrust  Bearing  in  10  min- 
utes  with  screw  driver  and 
wrench.  Holds  magneto  in  place.  Hot  spark  and  easy 
starting  assured.  Holds  crankshaft  in  right  position. 
Prevents  piston  slap.  Saves  wear  on  bearings.  Cuts 
down  vibration.  Makes  smooth  motor.  Stops  knocks 
in  many  cases.  A  $20.00  repair  job  for  $1.00. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  them,  send  $1.00  money 
order  and  we’ll  mail  you  one  postpaid.  Money  back  if 
you’re  not  satisfied. 

ATTWOOD  BRASS  WORKS  QSft  E3S.SHS5. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


(Jiant  (grip 

Shoes  and  Calks 

Increase  T-forse  JPower 


YOUR  horses  need  sure  and  safe 
footing  on  icy  hills  and  slippery 
roads.  Shod  sharp  they  can  do 
more  work  without  strain  or  injury. 
A  set  of  Giant  Grip  shoes  and  calks 
will  give  them  sure  and  safe  footing. 
Calks  can  be  changed  easily  without 
removing  the  shoes.  The  Calks 
stay  in— wear  sharp  and  wear  longest 
—a  sure  protection  during  the 
winter. 

Your  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Have  him  put  on 
a  set  now,  when  sure  footing  is 
needed  most. 

Giant  Grip  MPg  Co 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 


THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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The  world’s  best  cream  separator, 
Has  the  wonderful  "‘floating  bowl.” 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 


More  Milk 

1 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


No  need  to  tell  an  experienced  cow  owner  that 
any  condition  of  udder  or  teats  that  gives  thecow 
discomfort  causes  a  holding  back  of  the  milk. 

Why,  then,  neglect  even  the  smallest  of  these 
hurts?  Why  make  the  milking  hard  and  the  yield 
smaller? 

1  or  sore  teats,  teats  cracked  or  chapped,  stepped 
on,  or  injured  in  any  way,  just  a  dab  of  Bag  Balm 
starts  an  immediate  healing.  For  caked  bag, 
bunches,  inflammation  of  any  kind  this  "wonderful 
penetrating,  healing  ointment  insures  a  quick  re¬ 
building  of  healthy,  normal  tissues.  Shortens  the 
pliable  mi  king  by  keeping  liie  teats  soft,  silky. 

Bag  Balm,  fn  fact,  has  a  hundred-and-one  uses 
on  the  farm.  Quickly  heals  any  kind  of  animal  sore 
or  skin  trouble. 

Bag  Balm  is  sanitary,  clean  and  pleasant  to  use, 
V_-annot  taint  the  milk.  Keep  a  can  on  hand  con¬ 
stantly.  Big  10-ounce  can  only  60c.  If  your  feed 
deaier  ,  general ^tore  or  druggist  is  with  out  Bag  Balm, 
we  will  send  it  by  mail,  postpaid. 

Booklet,  Dairy  Wrinkles,”  sent  on  request. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  ...  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


Cheapest  Way 
Clear  Land 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England,  (4  AfjA 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  I  IB  ” 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  XVOown 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  E>sr  Payment* 

er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-mmute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
iQMn»ces  al?d  catal°8 — get  my 
™  introductory  offer.  ^-iY\  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER,  complete 

Pres. 

.Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  Si. 

Centerville,  Iowa 


ready  to 


use 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBIne 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical  —only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2. 50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealere  or 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mall. 

Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition- 
©r,  Worms.  Most  ior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  raaiL 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Ce# 
Tolodo,  Ohio. 

Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient ;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100.  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1  ,■  S  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Feeding  the  Pig 

On  page  1610  you  gave  a  good  ration 
for  growing  pigs,  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats  and  wheat  middlings, 
with  5  lb.  oilmeal  to  the  100  lbs.  Should 
this  be  fed  as  a  dry  mash  or  not?  I  was 
just  feeding  wheat  middlings  alone  until 
I  read  your  ration.  I  put  hot  water  on 
it  firs'-  and  then  cool  to  a  temperature 
they  can  drink.  1  have  no  cow,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  buy  skimmilk  so  I  have 
to  depend  on  the  feed.  The  pigs  are 
about  11  weeks  old.  I  am  feeding  one 
quart  of  the  above  ration  throe  times  a 
day.  I  cook  the  potato  peelings  for  them 
and  give  whatever  scraps  I  have.  How 
old  should  they  be  before  I  give  thorn 
uncooked  skins,  etc?  Am  I  feeding  enough 
or  too  'much  of  this  ration,  how  often 
should  I  increase  etc?  This  is  our  first 
attempt  with  pigs.  Are  epsom  salts  ever 
given  to  pigs?  If  so  how  much?  Will  a 
Wyandotte  with  a  single  comb  throw 
double  combs,  or  should  I  not  set  her 
eggs?  c.  z. 

Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

Pigs  are  usually  fed  upon  “slops,” 
made  from  whatever  kitchen  wastes  with 
accompanying  liquids  are  available,  in 
which  the  ground  grain  ration  is  mixed. 
While  they  will  eat  dry  grain,  a  thick 
slop  is  usually  given  and,  if  skimmilk 
is  available,  the  grain  is  added  to  that. 
This  is  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  source  of  pork  supply,  not  of  the 
business  of  commercial  pork  producers. 
The  matter  of  quantity  is  regulated  by 
the  experience  of  the  caretaker  and  the 
size  of  his  hand,  also,  to  some  extent, 
by  what  he  paid  for  the  last  batch  of  pig 
feed.  Beginning  when  the  pig  is  weaned, 
the  owner  adds  a  small  handful  of  grain 
to  its  skimmilk  or  kitchen  slop ;  this 
grain  is  likely  to  be  simply  wheat  midd¬ 
lings.  As  the  pig  grows,  the  amount  of 
grain  is  increased,  unless  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  skimmilk  fo  make  that  increase  un¬ 
necessary.  The  pig  is  fed  two  or  three 
times  daily,  being  given  each  time  what 
it  will  readily  eat  and  display  a  good 
appetite  for.  There  is  danger  in  over¬ 
feeding  a  young  pig  upon  grain.  Probably 
few  pig  owners  could  tell  you  what  the 
weight  of  the  pig’s  daily  grain  ration  is, 
or  should  be.  The  “use  their  judgment,5' 
hut,  unfortunately  for  the  amateur  pig 
raiser,  judgment  in  that  matter  hasn’t 
yet  been  acquired.  As  a  general  guide,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  pig  weighing  from 
20  to  50  lbs.  will  eat  about  two  lbs.  of 
grain  daily,  one  of  from  50  to  100  lbs. 
about  3%  lbs.  and  from  100  ibs.  up  to 
250,  from  5  to  7  ibs.  These  figures  are 
taken  from  Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feed¬ 
ing.”  The  growing  pig's  appetite  is  also 
a  guide  to  feeding.  lie  should  be  hungry 
enough  at  meal  time — and  three  meals 
daily  are  not  too  many  for  a  young  pig, 
more  might  be  better. — to  eat  his  full 
ration  with  evident  relish,  and  gusto.  If 
he  lingers  about  tlie  trough  undecidedly 
before  its  contents  are  gone,  he  is  get¬ 
ting  too  much.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
quickly  eats  all  that  is  before  him  and 
then  trys  to  climb  over  the  partition  to 
get  more,  he  is  not  being  fed  enough.  A 
pig  has  an  expressive  countenance  and 
can  usually  make  his  feeder  understand 
whether  or  not  his  wants  are  satisfied. 

A  pig  is  a  clean  animal,  too,  if  given 
half  a  chance  to  be,  and,  as  he  is  the  most 
economical  producer  or  meat  among  the 
domestic  animals  and  one  of  the  most 
worthy  members  of  the  farm  animal  fam¬ 
ily,  his  proper  care  should  be  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  of  the  farm  chores. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  a 
growing  pig  fat,  but  it  should  be  kept 
growing  rapidly  and  making  a  good 
frame,  upon  which  fat  may  be  deposited 
later.  It  isn’t  hard  to  learn  to  feed  a 
pig  properly,  once  you  get  started.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  giving  a  healthy  pig 
salts,  but  wood  charcoal,  broken  into 
small  lumps,  will  be  relished.  So,  also, 
will  be  weeds,  vegetable  parings  and  a 
lot  of  other  edible  wastes  about  the  place. 

If  you  are  undecided  whether  a  pig 
should  be  given  some  apparently  suit¬ 
able  article  of  diet,  offer  it  to  the  pig 
and  take  his  judgment. 

2.  Fowls  having  either  single  or  double 
combs  may  “throw  back”  at  times  in 
their  progeny  to  the  kind  of  comb  not 
characteristic  of  their  breed.  This  is  no 
evidence  of  impurity  of  blood,  but  those 
having  the  wrong  kind  of  comb  should 
not  be  bred  from  unless  a  tendency  to 
continue  and  increase  that  defect  in  the 
flock  is  considered  of  no  consequence. 

M.  n.  d. 
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TTHE  De  Laval  Milker  has  now  been 
on  the  market  for  almost  ten  years. 

*  During  that  time  it  has  been  put  to 
every  conceivable  test  and  condition 
of  use,  and  has  made  good  in  a  re¬ 
markable  way.  With  thousands  in  use, 
milking  more  than  500,000  cows  twice 
a  day  every  day  in  the  year,  it  has 
proved  beyond  all  question  of  doubt 
that  it  is  better,  faster,  cheaper  and 
cleaner  than  any  other  way  of  milking 
cows.  Hand  milking  is  rapidly  becoming  as 
old  -  fashioned  as  hand  skimming  of  cream  or 
harvesting  grain  with  a  cradle. 


-\\ 


and  up 

for 

De  Laval 
MilKer 
Outfits 


See  Youi 
De  Laval 


De  Laval  Milker 

‘The  Better 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Other  wagon  parts. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  C C„  48  Elm  Street.  Quincy,  BL 


0nly*5  Down  Buys  Any 


WITTE  Engine 


Up  to  ID  H-P.—  The  One-Profit 

fl  I  Want  You  T© 

|  if  Test  It  30 

j  r#  at  my  ri 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 


For  42  years  I  have  been 
|iO|g|  building  engines  which 
thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the 

Nv"  most  dependable  and  _ 

economical  in  the  world.  But  this  WITTE 
Engine  is  the  masterpiece  of  them  all. 

It  is  really  _  a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am 
so  proud  of  its  perfection  that  I  want  every 

farfner  to  have  one.  _  _  1  m 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro-  jMOte  these  Point* 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine 
so  any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do 
almost  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It5s 
economical  in  operation.  Completely  equipped 
with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up  and 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an 
IRON  CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


'llWlWimi'M’lAl'IlWlCl 

Special  WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  SO  Special 
WITTE  Features: 

1—  Light  Weight  Tel  Durable 

2—  Valves-ln-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-011, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition 

6—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


QTARTS  easy  in  coldest 
weather.  Special  pis • 
ton  construction  means 
more  power  for  less  fuel* 
Speed  regulator  enables 
it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heao~ 
test  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee. 
All  Sixes  —  2  to  25  H-P. 


Nearly  a  Year  To  Pay 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people  boosting  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  bo  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my 
liberal  30  day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit. 
Scrap  your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 

On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will 


literally  pay  for  itself,  and  make  you  a  big 
profit  besides,  in  the  first  year. 


FREE 

profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply  send 
me  your  name  and  address— a  card  will  do— to  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
big  illustrated^  book  that  gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to 
you  the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or.  if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  our 
Log  and  Tree  Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig,  or  Pump  Catalogs 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  Witt*  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
1896  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 

Raving  the  greatest  record  ever  made  at 
this  Contest 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

C.  T.  Darby 

North  Branch,  New  Jersey 

Tested 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

""  iiA/v/v/ot " " 

For  Poultry  and  Live  Stock 

Used  by  Experiment  Stations 
and  the  U.  S.  Government 

NORWEGIAN  OIL 

U.  S.  P.,  Medicinal,  Highest  Purity 
Obtainable.  Tested,  Vitamine  Potency 
Guaranteed. 

30-gallon  Drum . $48.50 

5-gallon  Can  .  15.00 

1-gallon  Can  .  3.50 

AMERICAN  OIL 

C  White  Leghorns  — R.  1.  Reds 
UnlviVO  Barred  Rocks— Wh.  Wyandottes 

From  officially-tested  breeders— free 
from  white  diarrhea  infection 

Rapid  Growth-Early  Maturity— High  Production 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Refined,  Clear,  Not  Medicinal,  Veter¬ 
inary  only.  Tested,  Vitamine  Potency 
Guaranteed  for  Poultry  and  Live 
Stock. 

50-gallon  Drum  . $69.00 

30-gallon  Drum  .  42.50 

5-gallon  Can  . 9.00 

1-gallon  Can  .  2.25 

TESTED  BREWERS’  YEAST 

BABY  BREEDING 

Chicks  Cockerels 

From  Trap-nested,  Range-raised  Stock 
Officially  tested  for  White  Diarrhoea 

8.  C.W.  Leghorns  (Wyckoff  and  Hollywood  Strains) 
Cockerels  $3  and  $5  each.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Vibert’s 
231  to  289  egg  strain)  Cockerels,  $4,  $6,  $8  each. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
Hatches  every  week  after  February  20th. 

A.  H.  Fingar,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Elizavllle  -  -  New  York 

100-lb.  Bag  . $35.00 

50-lb.  Bag  .  18.00 

254b.  Package  .  9.50 

5-lb.  Package  .  2.00 

Delivery  Charges  Prepaid 

Terms — Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAHOE,  NEW  YORK 

We  Purchased  From*  Bollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  *5,  $7.50  and 
810  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  In  everyway  or  money  back. 
FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Batoy  Cliiclis 

Barred  Rocks  White  Leghorns.  Hatch  weekly. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm  Milford,  Del. 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

nnna  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 

314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorn#  that 
lav  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  She  row  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 

Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

d  \  nv  riiirnc  s.  c*  l  reds 

DAB  I  tlliciva  S.  c,  \v.  LEGHORNS 

Standard  Bred.  Production  Bred.  Substantial  disount 
on  early  orders.  Circular  free. 

BERKSHIRE  POULTRY  FARM  Enooburg  Falls,  Vermont 

13  A  BY  OHIO  K  S°Ar 

and  save  money.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  HOWARO  G.  STARK,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 

E.  T.  EWING  '  Atlantic,  Pa. 

^  a*  a  a  a  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 

A.  J  n  1  w  IV  O  Rocks.  18c;  Mixed,  10c.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN.  McAlloteivlile,  Pa. 

•  a  _  _  Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns,  $18  per  100 

I  IlirkS  BnffLeg',  13c;  White  Leghorns,  12  per  100 
HllLllu  Barred  Rooks,  lie;  Reds  15  per  100 

Order  now.  Money  back  for  dead. 

Cloyd  Niemond  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

rt  A  D V  r4 UIPI/’C  From  Davis  Strain 
DAD  1  VnlvEVO  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm 

A.  W.  DAVIS.  Prop.  Mt,  Sinai.  L.  1..  N.Y. 

/*«•«__  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  1  2c.  Barred 

1  , n  1  f , K  A  Rocks,  18c.  Red,  14c.  Safe  delivery  guar’td. 

Circular  free.  H.  S.  HART,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

1  ...  n|„  „L  Breeding  C  o  c  k  e  r  e  1  s.  Baby 

Jersey  Black  biant  ©hicks,  setting  Eggs. 

BLAUVEDT  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Tom  Barron  Strain 

Large,  healthy,  pedigreed  cockerels,  S4  and  $5  each. 
Hatching  eggs,  S7  per  hundred,  S70  per  thousand. 
Marcy  strain  Black  Jersey  Giants— batching  eggs, 
S5  per  setting;  chicks,  40c  each.  Julius  C.  Meyer 
Blossom  Farm  West  Willington,  Conn. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why  the  BLACK 
LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth. 
Write  today.  A.  E  HAMPTON  Box  R  Pitts  to  wn,  N.  J. 

PHD  11 1  ..I,.,.  Hens,  $1.50;  Cockerels,  $3  Heavy 

0.  U.  butt  Leghorn  laving  strain.  Beautiful  White  Rock 

Cockerels,  $5.  GREENEORl)  POULTRY  FARM.  Silver  Creek,  N.Y, 

Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

We  offer  alimited  number  of  individually  pedigreed 
cockerels  from  proven  breeders,  full  brothers  to  our 
contest  pens  at  Md.,  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  contests.  Also 
booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  8-10-wks.-old  pullets. 
Send  for  catalog.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Itahway,  H.  J. 

PULLETS-Mass.  Certified  s-  ^iHogs-m ales"5 

Acrebridge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 

P  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS.  Vigorous  birds  from  ped. 

0.  males  mated  to  our  choicest,  most  persistent  laying, 
yearling  hens.  $4.  F.  O.  B.  ST0NELEIGH  FARMS.  Carmel,  N.Y. 

TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Tv/ 

Chicks.  $18  per  100,  Postpaid.  Eggs,  $IO.  fertility. 

2,000  breeders.  23rd  year.  Descriptive  Catalog. 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  TV.  LEGHORNS 

TancredStrain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS  SHFlSEK 

Free  Range  Stock,  Every  chick  from  a  White  Diarrhoea 
tested  breeder,  certified  to  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Quality  Poultry  Farm. 
HARRINGTON  DELAWARE 

LALLY  FARMS  Production  Bred  Leghorns 

Vineland’s  Premier  Strain.  Hatching  Eggs,  Chicks.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Circular.  Dally  Farms,  So.  Vineland,  N.J. 

jiy  with  trapnested,  pedigreed  Leghorns.  Chicks, 

1  4  Tears  Eggs,  Stock.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

BABY  CHICKS  “fVArss 

*  V/UAVA1LI  s  c  w  LEGH0RNS 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 

it  ollvwood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  America’s  best  egg  strain. 

H  HatclUng  eggs,  WHITE  WINGS  FARM.  UooresvlIU,  Indiana 

Babv  Chicks ;  Ducklings 

niDV  U  1  P  If  Q  SINGLE  COMB 

DADI  wniUKO  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  The  kind  that  pays, 
Send  for  price  list. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  0.  Long  Branch.  N.  J, 

75  VARIETIES;  SELECTED  STOCK 

Free  catalogue  of  chicks  and  supplies, 

CLARK’S  HATCHERY  Dept  R  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rnk„Pk!v  J-  B.  Giants,  S.  C.  W. Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
IJdUy  vj IllX  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  Write  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville,  Maryland 

RED-W-FARM  W.  LEGHORNS  WIN 

In  production  class  at  two  of  the  leading  shows  in  this 
country— N.  Y.  State  Fair  and  N.  Y.  State  Production 
Show.  We  are  now  taking  orders  for  eggs  and  chicks 
from  our  grand  matings  at  attractive  prices.  Get  our 
circular.  RED-W-FARM  Wolcott,  New  York 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 

sn”'™ ;;'?)!  si.  ducklings 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs.  Bai  ron-Holly- 
wood  strains.  Breeding  cockerels.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.Y. 

p™  DUCKLINGS  Sa® 

Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  hua  rse  s!pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa, 

Weed’s  Leghorns-TwentiethYear 

Hatching  eggs,  January  1st — Baby  chicks,  February  1st- 
A  few  choice  breeding  males.  Hundreds  of  pleased  cus. 
tomers.  Cir.free.  John  H.  Weed, Glenwood  Farmt, Vineland, N.J. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Kiated'trffiseUsI"aguir: 

anteed.  Eggs,  Miss  ELIZABETH  TATE,  Draper,  Virginia 

75,000  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  1926.  Worlds’  Best  Laying  Strains  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Before  you  buy  a  single 
chick — write  us.  Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Box  R,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

Mammoth  T  Immense  frames.  Sire,  32-lb.  coek’l. 

Bronze  ■  UlKBjS  Bliss  IDA  CHUM  II  LEY,  Draper, Virginia 

BRONZE  AND  WHITE  HOLLAND  Til  D «/  C VC 
D  CHARLES  H. JACKSON  Hauppouge.Longlsiind.NY  1  UI1IVL  1  W 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
Sires  from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guarnt’d. 
Write  for  circ.  Prof.  H.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R,  Oovisville,  Rhode  Island 

Ulbite  Chinese  Geese,  either  sex,  $5  each.  AVhite  Mus- 
VY  covy  Ducks.  Lillie  Simmenroth  Frenohlown,  N.  i. 

Fancy  Mammoth  PKKIN  DTTCK8.  Stock  and  Egg's, 
i  White  Wings  Farm,  K.  2  Mooresville,  Indiana 

Wyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Eggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  M.A.Campbetl.Prop., Jameslown.Pa.  BoxH 

a  r  Toulouse  Geese  and  Ganders  for  sale.  $6.50each; 
10  $18  trio.  Geo. 'Williarason  Flanders,  N.  J. 

Mash  for  Little  Chicks 

Can  you  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  in¬ 
gredients  of  a  mash  for  little  chicks  in 
which  dry  buttermilk  is  used?  I  believe 
the  Wisconsin  Station  recommends  mash 
consisting  of  80  parts  corn  meal  and  20 
parts  of  wheat  middlings.  How  much  dry 
buttermilk  should  be  added?  G.  K. 

Wiismer,  Pa. 

If  you  want  a  simple  chick  mash  mix¬ 
ture,  here  is  one  recommended  by  the  In¬ 
diana  Experiment  Station:  2  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  2  lbs.  wheat  middlings,  4  lbs.  dried 
milk  and  -*4  lb.  fine  charcoal.  Now,  if  you 
want  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  mix 
a  chick  dry  mash  of  many  ingredients, 
here  is  the  formula  of  the  Farmingdale, 
N.  Y.  Agricultural  Institute :  200  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  each  of  eornmeal, 
red  dog  flour,  hulled  ground  oats,  finely 
ground  meat  scrap  (50-60  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein),  15  lbs.  bonemeal,  10  lbs.  char¬ 
coal,  3  lbs.  fine  salt  and  2%  lbs.  of  sul¬ 
phur.  And  here  is  one  in  between  :  two 
parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran  and  one 
part  each  of  wheat  middlings  (flour  mid¬ 
dlings  preferred),  eornmeal  or  hominy, 
sifted  ground  oats  and  sifted  meat  scrap 
(best  grade).  Powdered  milk  may  replace 
the  meat  scrap  in  the  Farmingdale  mash, 
substituting  2  lbs.  of  milk  for  1  lb.  of 
meat  scrap.  With  the  last  formula  given 
(Cornell),  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  is 
recommended,  replacing  the  meat  scrap 
of  the  mash  entirely  if  ail  the  milk  that 
the  chicks  will  consume  is  fed.  Dry 
milk  might  also  be  used,  replacing  the 
meat  scrap  in  the  combination.  My  per¬ 
sonal  preference  is  for  the  Cornell  ra¬ 
tion,  though,  as  most  poultry  men  of  ex- 
erience  have  found,  there  is  no  one  best 
formula  and  chicks  may  be  successfully 
raised  by  any  of  the  formulas  given  ;  not 
a  few  have  reached  lusty  mautrity  on  a 
ration  of  eornmeal  and  cracked  corn 
alone,  when  they  ranged  the  farm  and 
did  a  little  balancing  of  their  own.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  of  these 
mashes  require  the  feeding  of  hard  grain 
in  addition,  fine  cracked  corn,  cracked 
wheat  and  pinhead  oat  meal  being  the 
standard  grains  used  in  the  scratch  mix¬ 
tures.  M.  B.  D. 


Scrap  and  Blood  Meal 

I  am  mixing  my  own  dry  mash  for  my 
fowls,  Cornell  ration.  I  can  save  20c 
per  100  lbs.  buying  every  ingredient,  by 
using  guaranteed  pure  meat  and  bone 
scrap,  45  to  55  protein,  8  to  10  fat,  10 
to  15  phosphoric,  no  fiber.  Which  is 
better,  to  change  and  use  a  scrap  with  a 
higher  per  cent  protein,  produced  by  ad¬ 
ding  dried  blood,  with  some  fiber,  or  stick 
to  the  pure  scrap,  at  the  same  price? 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  B. 

As  dried  blood  is  a  higher-priced  meat 
product  than  the  ordinarily  used  scrap, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that  you 
can  buy  a  meat  scrap  containing  this  in¬ 
gredient  at  the  same  price  as  scrap  with¬ 
out  it ;  however,  if  you  can,  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  use  the 
blood  meal  product  in  somewhat  less 
quantity.  There  is  a  difference  in  quality 
in  various  samples  of  meat  scrap,  aside 
from  the  protein  content.  This  can  be 
observed  upon  examination ;  warming  a 
little  of  the  product  in  the  closed  palm 
and  using  the  nose  will  deferentiate  be¬ 
tween  a  sweet,  meaty  smelling  scrap  and 
one  that  has  more  the  ordor  of  fertilizer. 
There  is  quite  a  difference,  too,  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  different  grades  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  M.  B.  D. 


Cannibal  Hens 

I  am  having  trouble  with  one  pen  of 
R.  I.  Red  hens.  They  will  peck  each 
other  on  each  side  of  the  vent  or  each 
side  of  body  and  if  not  taken  out  will 
soon  kill  them.  F.  E.  C. 

Massachusetts. 

If  hens  notice  anything  wrong  with  one 
of  their  number,  they  are  very  apt  to  at¬ 
tack  that  one  and,  if  they  get  a  taste  of 
blood,  keep  on  until  they  have  killed  their 
victim.  It  quite  often  occurs  that  a  hen 
has  a  protruding  oviduct  and  this  red 
mass  attracts  the  others.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  is  no  evident  cause  for  the 
attack  except  the  cannibalistic  instinct 
that  seems  to  be  aroused  by  something. 
The  giving  of  fresh  meat  has  not  been  of 
much  help  in  my  observation,  though  that 
and  the  providing  of  salt  pork  are  often 
tried. 

The  flock  should  be  watched  as  careful¬ 
ly  as  possible  and  any  injured  bird 
promptly  removed.  Possibly  the  daubing 
of  an  injured  part  with  pine  tar  may  dis¬ 
courage  the  beaks  of  the  attacking  birds. 
I  have  known  it  to  become  necessary  to 
turn  such  a  flock  entirely  loose  out  of 
doors  until  it  had  forgotten  its  taste  for 
blood.  M.  B.  D. 


S.C.R.I.  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 

Records  up  to  314  Eggs 

Our  Seventeenth  Year.  Breeding  and  delivering 
vigorous,  clean,  productive  stock,  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  to  satisfied  customers.  Seventeen  years  of  trap 
nesting  and  selective  breeding  stands  square  behind 
every  bird  we  sell.  This  is  your  assurance  of  success 
when  you  buy  this  kind  of  foundation  stock.  You  are 
not  buying  an  epxeriment,  but  proven  producers.  Our 
old  customers  attest  to  this  by  coming  back  each  year 
for  more.  They  profit  by  low  mortality,  early  maturity 
and  high  production,  Our  chix  are  clean,  vigorous  and 
satisfy.  BABY  CHICK  orders  should  be  placed  early, 
the  demand  exceeds  our  supply.  Our  motto  is  quality, 
not  quantity.  A  few  more  good,  vigorous,  breeding 
COCKEREl.S  to  spare.  Our  free  Catalog  will  be 
of  interest  to  you. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


USHER’S 
R  EDS 

MfSCE?  Poultrymen  buy 
WW  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher's  Single  Comb  Beds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  1925 
business  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back 
for  more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.R.I.  REDS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

Come  to  the  largest  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  FAK1I 
in  New  England  for  your  baby  chicks.  Our  stock  is  un¬ 
beatable  as  layers,  unsurpassed  for  color,  type  and  vigor. 
Mr.  Paul  Fisher  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  who  travelled  all  over 
New  England  and  New  York  last  Spring,  looking  for  baby 
chicks,  said  that  our  stock,  without  exception,  was  the 
best  he  had  seen.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Pedigreed  stock;  304-egg  strain.  Hatching  eggs, 
8*10  per  100;  1*25  for  300  eggs.  Cockerels,  8>5  and 
88  each.  Police  puppies  from  champion  stock- 

ANNA  M.  JONES  Craryville,  N.Y. 


o,  aited  tree  from 


If"  1UUU  UUJ* 


or.  Heavy  production.  Cockerels.  Certified.  *10.  Other, 
¥5.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock.  Early  order  and  cash 
discounts.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  K 10.  Hartland.  Vermont 


CHICK  S~New  Hampshire  Reds 

Are  you  interested  in  buying  chicks  that  will  liv* 
and  grow  and  lay  ?  The  chicks  that  have  made  New 
Hampshire  famous  as  a  poultry  State  ?  Chicks  free 
from  white  d  i  ar  r  h|o  e  a,  from  strong,  vigorous, 
healthy  stock  that  matures  in  five  mouths.  Get  in 
touch  with  Dr.  E,  M.  GILD0W,  Durham.  N.  H,  Sec.,  of  ths 
Association  of  Accredited  N,  H.  Red  Breeders, 


191  EGGS  PERBIRD  Consecutive  Years 

is  the  official  production  record  of  our  pens  at  Storrs 
Laying  Contest.  Stock  Certified  by  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders.  PEDI. 
GKEED  S.  C.  KEL)  COCKERELS— CHICKS. 
PINECREST  ORCHARDS  Groton.  Mass, 


Parks’*  barred  rocks 

Arc  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Layers 

Carefully  Selected.  Trapnested  and 
Pedigreed  for  Eggs  since  1889. 

They’ve  made  and  hold  most  of  the 
world’s  Certified  Rock  Laying  Records. 

Customers  right  now  are  making  great . 
showing  in  seven  different  contests. ' 

Unfortunately  —  We  cannot 
'  vouch  for  all  Parks  Strain 
Advertisers.  So  for  your  pro¬ 
tection,  we  will  give  rating  on 
anyone  advertising  our  strain. 

No  More  Stock  To  Spare. 

Booking  Egg  and  Chick  Orders  for  immediate 
or  future  delivery.  J.  w.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Francais’  Rock  and  Leghorns  nTiaryoR’/kg 

contests.  Ped.  cockerels,  pullets,  breeding  stock,  eggs 
andcbicks.  Jules  F.  Francais,  WosthamptonBoach, N.Y 


Rorrori  Rnnlrc  (Thompson  strain.)  S.  0.  &  B.  C.  Brown 
Ddircu  nUUKo  Leghorns.  Choice  cockerels,  $8-$5.  Eggs. 
Blue  Ribbon  Farms  Lorraine,  N.Y. 

Barred  Rock  Eggs  liens.  #6  per  hundred. 


A.  J.  DAY 


It.  8 


Auburn,  N.  Y. 


B 


arred  Bock  Cert’fd  Hatching  Eggs.  Cock’ls,  Product’ll 
Fancy,  introductory  offer.  C.  M.  BYRD,  Salisbury,  Mil 


Trapnested  BARBED  BOCKS.  Eggs— Stock— Chicks. 
I  Catalog  free.  Arthur  Searles,  It-N,  Milford,  N,  H. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  Higli 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  White  Wyandotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Rorrol  rinrooc"  kite  Wyandotte  stock. Quality. Satis 
lYBgdl-UUIbdb  faction.  F.  P.  COOK,  Westmoreland,  N.Y.  Route  1 

Layers— Knight  White  Wyandotte  e^ifenlanAeggs 

for  sale.  O.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


White  Wyandottes  Fr'-m  a  heavy-laying  strain.  .  Eggs 


BYRON  PEPPER 


and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Georgetown,  Delaware 


Important  to  Advertisers  i. 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets; 

January  and  February  are  generally 
considered  the  dullest  months  of  the  year 
in  the  produoe  trade  and  this  year  is 
evidently  no  exception.  Several  times 
cold  weather  has  been  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ducing  trading  to  a  minimum,  in  fact 
there  being  too  little  trading  in  the  pota¬ 
to  market  on  some  days  to  establish  a 
quotation.  Supplies  of  potatoes  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  have  been  light  to  moderate  and 
the  market  irregular  with  best  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  stock  selling  around  $7  per  150-lb. 
sack.  Total  shipments  of  potatoes  from 
the  leading  main  crop  States  ane  about 
3,000  cars  or  3  per  cent  ahead  of  last 
season’s  record  to  the  end  of  January, 
according  to  federal  reports,  while  pota¬ 
to  production  in  these  States  was  nearly 
25  per  cent  less  than  in  1924.  After  Jan¬ 
uary  last  season  73,000  cars  of  old  pota¬ 
toes  were  shipped,  or  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  output  of  the  leading  States. 
Bulk  cabbage  offerings  have  not  been  of 
as  good  quality  as  formerly  !and  prices 
have  showed  a  wide  range.  The  market 
was  very  dull,  poor  stuff  selling  as  low 
as  $35  a  ton  and  the  best  brought  as  high 
as  $55  a  ton.  Sweet  potatoes  were  very 
dull  and  in  limited  demand.  Eastern 
Shore  Maryland  and  Delaware  yellows 
in  bushel  hampers  selling  $1.75  to  $2  and 
New  Jersey  yellows  in  %  bushel  baskets 
ranged  $1.25  to  $1.75'  for  those  trucked 
in,  while  fancy  house  sweets  occasionally 
brought  as  high  as  $2  a  basket.  The  ap¬ 
ple  market  continues  dull,  but  prices 
held  fairly  steady  at  $4.50  to  $5  a  bar¬ 
rel  for  A2%  in.  Greenings,* while  A2% 
in.  Staymans  brought  $5.50  to  $6  a  bar¬ 
rel.  The  mushroom  market  was  inclined 
to  be  slow,  3-lb.  baskets  selling  75e  to 
$1,  with  some  fancy  stock  bringing  as 
high  as  $1.25.  Onions  moved  slowly  and 
some  weakness  developed,  but  middle 
western  stock  topped  the  market  at  $3 
per  100-lb.  sack  for  best  yellow  varieties, 
while  medium  to  large  stock  from  eastern 
States  ranged  $2.25  to  $2.50  a  sack.  Caj 
naaian  rutabagas  were  dull  at  $1  to  $1.15 
per  100-lb.  sack.  There  was  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  southern  spinach  at  $1.65  a 
bushel  and  Virginia  kale  sold  fairly  well 
at  $2  a  barrel.  Brussels  sprouts  held  up 
well,  good  stock  selling  15  to  20  cents  a 
quart.  Southern  string  beans,  peas  ami 
peppers  are  bringing  high  prices.  Michi¬ 
gan  rhubarb  sold  up  to  90  cents  per  5-lb. 
carton  and  hothouse  radishes  ranged  2 
to  5c  a  bunch. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  been  increasing  quits 
rapidly,  jumping  from  13,000  cases  for 
the  first  week  in  January  to  around 
24.000  cases  for  the  last  week  in  that 
month  and  prices  have  consequently  de¬ 
clined.  The  demand  during  the  past  week 
has  been  only  fair  and  prices  dropped 
3  cents  a  dozen  to  37  cents  for  fresh  ex¬ 
tra  firsts  and  34%  cents  for  firsts.  Best 
refrigerator  eggs  sold  for  27c  and  firsts 
for  25  to  26c,  but  the  market  was  dull. 
Cold  storage  holdings  which  last  year 
had  been  reduced  to  less  than  1.000  ca^es 
by  the  first  of  February  this  wear  amount¬ 
ed  to  nearly  45,000  cases,  while  the  hold¬ 
ings  in  10  markets  amount  to  about 
470,000  cases,  compared  with  78,000 
cases  a  year  ago.  Financial  losses  in  stor¬ 
age  eggs  have  been  heavy  this  year.  A 
summary  of  tegg  receipts  for  Philadelphia 
for  the  year  1925  just  released  by  the 
Federal  *  Bwrealu  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  shows  a  total  of  over  a  million 
and  a  half  cases  arriving  from  34  States. 
Illinois  led  in  the  amount  shipped  to 
Philadelphia  with  263,791  cases,  hut 
many  of  these  were  very  likely  eggs  di¬ 
verted  to  Philadelphia  at  Chicago.  Two 
States,  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania,  are 
credited  with  over  130.000  cases,  and 
ithree  States,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Virginia, 
shipped  over  120,000  cases  to  this  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  quiet,  hut 
the  market  held  steady  under  moderate 
receipts.  Live  fowls  ranging  3V.  to  4 
Ihs.  in  weight  were  quoted  30  to  32c  with 
Leghorns  (bringing  27  to  2Sc  lb.  Fancy 
live  broilers  sold  as  high  as  50c,  while 
soft-meated  Spring  chickens  were  worth 
from  30  to  33c,  Leghorns  selling  as  low 
as  28c  lb.  Old  roosters  continue  to  bring 
22  to  23e  and  fancy  white  Pekin  ducks 
sold  up  to  39c  lb.  The  dressed  poultry 
market  held  steady  on  fowl  and  other 
poultry  was  firm.  Fresh  killed  fowl  in 
barrels  weighing  4  to  4%  l'bs.  averaged 
about  32c  and  light-weight  fowl  sold  as 
low  as  24c.  Heavy  chickens  sold  up  to 
36c  and  broilei’S  in  barrels  ranged  35  to 
45c  lb.  Fnesh  killed  ducks  averaged  33c 
and  fancy  geese  25c  a  pound.  Over  29 
millions  pounds  of  dressed  poultry  were 
received  in  Philadelphia  during  the  year 
1925,  the  month  of  the  heaviest  receipts 
being  December  with  a  total  of  over  six 
million  pounds.  During  only  two  months, 
April  and  May,  were  there  less  than  a 
million  and  a  half  pounds  received. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  better  grades  of  hay  held  fairly 
steady,  but  there  was  more  undergrade 
stuff  than  was  needed  and  such  sold  on 
a  weak  market.  Number  three  Timothy 
dropped  a  dollar  a  ton  to  $20  to  $21, 
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but  number  twTo  Timothy  held  steady  at 
$23  to  $24  a  ton.  Best  light  clover  mixed 
sold  for  the  same  as  number  two  Tim¬ 
othy  and  straight  rye  straw  ranged  $16.50 
to  $17  a  ton.  Wheat  straw’  was  quoted  at 
a  dollar  less  and  oat  straw  at  $15  to 
$15.50  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

BINGHAMTON,  JOHNSON  CITY,  ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  53c;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  53c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  45c ; 
pullets  eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
60c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  dry,  lb., 
10c;  beets,  best,  qt.,  8c;  cabbage,  white, 
lb.,  4c ;  carrots,  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  bunches, 
10c ;  'horseradish,  jar,  15c ;  lettuce,  2 
heads,  25c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  parsnips,  lb., 
5c;  peppers,  doz.,  60c;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2.90;  sauerkraut,  .qt.,  15c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  4c;  turnips,  rutabaga,  lb.,  4c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4%  lbs.,  lb., 
32c;  light,  lb.,  30c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18e; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4% 
lbs.,  lb.,  3Sc ;  fowls,  under  414  lbs.,  lb.”, 
35c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  40c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  rab¬ 
bits,  dressed,  lb.-,  35e. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  32  to  35c ;  dressed, 
45  to  55o ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  38c : 
dressed,  40  to  45c ;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  30 
to  3Sc :  dnessed,  45  to  50c ;  geese,  live,  lb., 
30  to  32c-;  guinea  hens,  live,  each,  50  to 
60c squabs,  pair,  SOc;  butter,  lb.,  60 
to  65c;  eggs,  wholesale,  per  doz.,  45  to 
48c;  eggs,  retail,  doz.,  45  to  55c:  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  60  to  65c. 

_  Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  white 
kidney,  $6  to  $7.50 ;  marrowfat,  bu., 
$5.50  to  $6;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cel¬ 
ery  hearts,  doz.,  75e ;  celery  stalks,  doz., 
50  to  60c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  honey,  qt.,  75  to 
85c;  honey,  cap,  25c:  leaf  lettuce,  5c: 
Boston  lettuce,  doz.,  65  to  75c ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  Silverskin  onions,  bu., 
$4  to  $4.50 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 : 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  squash,  Hub¬ 
bard,  lb.,  2V.  to  3c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2;  pears, 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15  to  16c; 
veal,  dressed,  lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw.- — Mixed  hay,  ton,  $12 
to  $13 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt.,  30  to  40c; 
beets,  bu.,  70  to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads. 
SOc  to  $1 ;  per  100  heads,  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
Danish,  ton,  $40  to  $45;  Red  Danish, 
ton,  $35  to  $40;  Red,  crate,  75c;  carrots, 
bu.,  75  to  85c;  celery,  doz.  behs.,  75  to 
90e;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  60  to  90c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  hothouse,  doz.^  $1.50;  lettuce,  hot¬ 
house,  curly,  doz.,  35  to  40c ;  onions,  yel¬ 
low,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25.;  parsiley,  doz. 
bchs.,  20  to  25c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.65  to  $2.75:  rad- 
ish,os,  hothouse,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25e; 
rutabaga,  bu..  75  to  90c;  squash.  Hub¬ 
bard.  lb.,  4  to  5e;  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
per  10-1'b.,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  turnips,  bu.,  75 
to  90c;  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  vegetable  oys¬ 
ters,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c. 

Fruits,  Domestic. — Apples,  Alexander, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Baldwins,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  Greening,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Hubbard- 
ston.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  Kings,  'bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.65;  Pound  Sweet,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  Tail- 
man  Sweet,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  28  to 
30c ;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c ;  roosters,  lb., 
2S  to  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Buther  and  Eggs — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
42  to  45e ;  doz.,  48  to  SOc ;  cold  storage, 
doz.,  35  to^37c;  butter,  country,  crock, 
lb.,  40  to  45c;  un, salted,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 

Honey. — Strained  clover,  lb.  jars,  22 
to  23c:  strained  honey,  qt.  jar,  60  to 
75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buckwheat.  5-lb. 
pails,  75c ;  comb,  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4. 

Nuts,  Domestic — Hickorynuts,  bu.,  $2; 
butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  walnuts, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Again  the  capricious  weather  Iras  dis¬ 
turbed  trade,  but  the  produce  markets 
are  much  the  same.  Butter  is  up  and 
potatoes  are  holding  old  high  prices,  but 
eggs  are  weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm  ;  creamery,  46  to  52c ;  dairy,  30  to 
31c;  storage,  43  to  45c;  common,  20  to 
23s.  Cheese,  steady;  dairies,  flats,  long¬ 
horns,  27  to  28c ;  Limburger,  block  Swiss, 
30  to  32c.  Eggs,  weak  ;  hennery,  39  to 
43c ;  State  and  western,  candled,  34  to 
39c;  storage,  25  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  tur¬ 


keys,  44  to  54e ;  fowls,  30  to  35e ;  roast¬ 
ers,  26  to  36c ;  capons,  45  to  48c ;  old 
roosters,  21  to  22e;  ducks,  30  to  34c; 
geese,  20  to  22c.  Live  poultry,  firm ; 
turkeys,  40  to  48c;  fowls,  20  to  30c; 
springers,  23  to  30c  ;  old  roosters,  18  to 
19c ;  ducks,  28  to  SOc ;  geese,  18*  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  over¬ 
supplied;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
King,  Spy,  Greening,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Ilubbardson,  Russet,  Baldwin,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  western,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.  Pota¬ 
toes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2.75;  seconds,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Bermu¬ 
das,  bbl.,  $12.50  to  $17.50;  sweets,  Mary¬ 
land,  hamper,  $2.40  to  $2.50. 

^  Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Pears,  steady ; 
Keiffers,  bu..  50  to  75c.  Cranberries,  50- 
lb.  box,  $8  to  $8.25.  Strawberries,  steady, 
Florida,  qt.,  65  to  75c.  California  Em¬ 
peror,  24-lb.  box,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. —  Beans,  weak;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $11.50  to  $12;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  marrow,  $11  to  $11.50;  medium,  $7 
to  $7.50;  pea,  $6.50  to  $6.75.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
State  and  western,  cwt..  $2.50  to  $3; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  dull ;  artichokes,  box,  $5  to 
$6 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  $8  to  $10 ; 
beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  Texas,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $2.75 ;  cabbage,  home-grown,  bu..  $1.50 
tio  i$l'.75 ;  Florida,  (hamper1,  $3.50  to 
$3.75 ;  carrots,  home-grown,  hu.,  $1  to 
$1.25 cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25 
to  $2.50 ;  celery,  bunch,  75  to  S5c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  endive,  bbl., 
$3.50  to  $3.75 ;  lettuce,  California,  crate, 
$3_to  $3.75;  Iceberg,  Arizona,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to 
75c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  31.50 ;  peas, 
California,  crate,  $7  to  $S ;  peppers, 
Florida,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  radishes,  doz., 
behs.,  30  to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$1.85 ;  turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu.,  65c 
to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  repacked  crate,  $6.50 
to  $7. 

Sweets. — Honey,  fancy,  scarce :  white 
comb,  20  to  22c ;  dark,  i3  to  14c.  Maple 
products,  quiet:  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $1S  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$18 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  9traw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
earlot,  ton,  $31 ;  middlings,  $31 ;  red-dog, 
$40 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $36.50 ;  oilmen!, 
$4S.50  ;  hominy,  $32.25  ;  gluten,  $42.S0  ; 
oat  feed,  $11.25.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Creamery,  extra,  46  to  47c; 
firsts,  44  to  4514c:  seconds.  42  to  4314c. 

Cheese. — Fresh,  extra,  2514  to  26c; 
held,  extras,  27%  to  28c. 

_Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
45  to  46c;  mixed  colors,  43  to  44c;  white, 
41  to  43c ;  western,  firsts,  34  to  35c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Baldwin,  box  75e  to 
$2 ;  fresh  packed,  bbl.,  $2  to  $4 ;  stor¬ 
age.  $3  to  $5.50;  Greenings,  box,  75c  to 
$1.50;  Kings,  bbl.,  $3  to  $5;  McIntosh 
Reds,  box,  $1.50  to  $3.25 ;  Northern 
Spies,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $4;  Starks,  bbl.,  $2 
to  $3 ;  cranberries,  half  bbl.  box,  $6.50 
to  $9. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hav,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$27  to  $2S ;  No.  2,  $26  to  $27;  No.  3, 
$18  to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $26 ; 
swale,  $1S  to  $20;  straw,  rye,  $22  to 
$23 ;  oat,  $14  to  $15. 

Potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $4.50;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $2.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  30  to  31c : 
chickens,  28  to  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  34c; 
chickens,  35  to  38c ;  roosters,  20  to  27c ; 
turkeys,  50  to  60c. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  box,  65c  to  $1 ; 
cabbage,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  carrots, 
box,  $1  to  $1.75  ;  cauliflower,  crt.,  $2  to 
$2125 ;  celery,  paschal,  box,  $2.50  to 
$5.50 ;  cucumbers,  No.  1,  box,  $15  to 
$20 ;  No.  2,  $5  to  $9 ;  lettuce,  box,  40  to 
75c ;  Iceberg,  crt.,  $i.50  to  $3.50 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  crt.,  $3  to  $4.50;  parsnips,  box, 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  radishes,  box,  $1.50  to 
$2.25 ;  spinach,  box,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  string 
beans,  hamper,  $7  to  $1 1 ;  tomatoes,  lb., 
10  to  50c ;  turnips,  box,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
rutabagas,  per  lOO-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.65; 
squash,  bid.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  4,  1926. 

League-pood  price :  Class  1,  $2.80  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.10  plus  differen¬ 
tials  ;  Class  2B,  $2.35 ;  Class  2C,  $2.30 ; 
Classes  3A,  3B  and  3C,  $2. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Class  3A.  $2;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.90 ; 
Class  2,  $2.30;  Class  3,  $2. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.4714  ®$0. 48 


Good  to  choice  . 

.  .  .44 

® 

.47 

Lower  grades*  . . .  . 

. .  .41 

® 

.43 

Ladles  . . . . . 

. .  .32 

® 

.39 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .  .31 

® 

.32 

Centralized  . 

.  .  .42 

® 

-45% 

Renovated . 

. .  .39%® 

.40 

Argentine  . 

.  .  .42 

@ 

.44 

Siberian  . 

.  .  .42 

@ 

.43 

Swedish  . 

.  .  .47 

® 

-47% 

CHEESE 

June  made,  fancy . $0.28  @$0.28% 


Average  run . 26%  @  .27% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby  . $0.39@$0.40 

Good  to  choice  . .35®  .37 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 38®  .40 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best. .  .37 ®  .38 

Gathered,  best . 36®  .37 

Common  to  good . 30®  .35 

storage,  best . 27®  .28 

Lower  grades  .  .19 ®  .26 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls  . 

Broilers 

Turkeys 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits 


$0.2$@$0.33 
40®  .50 
.40@  .42 

.30@  .34 

.22  @  .31 

.25  @  .28 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Tul£?yS’  Young . $0.55@$0.60 


m  •  i  "  V . 35®  -44 

Chickens,  best . 38@  .41 

Fair  to  good .  !26®  5 

£roilers  . 28®  .38 

Koosteirs  . . . .  ..  .IS®  07 

Capons,  best  . 50®  '55 

Lower  grades  . 35 ®  45 

£ucks  . 25®  .35 

Lreese  . 22  M  39 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 95®  L00 

Dark,  per  doz .  2  50®  4  50 

_  Culls  .  1.00®  2.00 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.00®  2.25 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair  ...  .20®  50 

Jacks,  pair  . 40®  ‘so 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  head  . 


$0.21®  $0.22 
.17®  .20 

.10®  .14 

5.90@13.00 


live  stock; 

Steers  . $S.00®  10.50 

®ulla  .  5.25®  6.50 

Cows  .  2.75®  4  00 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . ’.  .16.00®  1 7.00 

Lower  grades  .  9.00®12.00 

Slieep  .  4.00®  8.50 

Lambs  . 14.00®  15.25 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $2  25®$5  00 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00®  2.50 

Greening .  3.00®  6.50 

McIntosh  .  5.00®10.00 

4>Py,  .  2.50 @  6.00 

^?rk  •  •  •  •  . .  4.50®  5.75 

Western,  box .  1.50®  3.50 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box _  8  00®  9  50 

Pears  bbl.  .  1.25®  4.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 50®  .75 

Kumquats,  qt . 04®  .10 

Grapefruit,  box  .  2.00®)  6  00 

Oranges,  box  .  2.00®  6  25 

Tangerines,  %  box .  1.25®  4.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  new,  bu . $3. 00®. $3. 75 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  10®  03 

Cabbage,  ton  . 50.00® 55.'00 

New,  bu.  bskt .  2.00®  3.25 

Carrots,  new.  bu . 1.25®  1  50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1  00®  1  50 

^  prate  .  4.00®  9.00 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs .  8  OO®  12  OO 

Chicory,  bu.  .  1.50®  1.75 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . 2.50®  3  00 

Escarol,  bu .  1.50®  1.75 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  5.00®  7.00 

Lale.  bbl .  1.50®  2.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 4.00®  9.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.50®  3  50 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.-bskt...  1.00®  2.00 
Western,  Iceberg,  crate.  . .  l.OO®  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15®  .40 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.75®  3.00 

Parsley,  100  bchs .  2  00®  3  00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4.00 ®  5.50 

Peas,  bu .  6.00®  9.00 

Peppers,  bu . 2.00®  4.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt .  1.50®  1.75 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs .  1.50®  1.75 

Spinach,  bu.  bskt . 75®  1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 2.50®  .3.00 

String  beans,  bu . 3.00®11  00 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  2.00®  7.00 

Turnips,  bbl . 2.50®  3.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 4.00®  6.00 

potatoes 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag.  .  .$7.00®. $7.25 

State,  150  dbs . 6.00®  6.50 

Idaho,  55-lb.  box  .  4.00 

Vermont.  58-lb.  box  .  3.50®  4.00 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag .  6.50®  7.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  8.00®  8.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 6.00®15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00®  3.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $27.00®2S.Y)0 

No.  2  .  25.00® 26.00 

No.  3  .  22.00® 23.00 

Glover  mixed  .  19.00®23.00 

Straw,  rye  . . 19.00@20.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $2.06 

No.  1  dark.  Spring .  2.02 

No.  2  mixed  durum  .  1.70 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . . 96% 

No.  .3  yellow  . 93% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 52% 

Oats,  No.  3  white  . 51% 

Rye  .  1.16% 

Barley  . 86 
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Poultry 
raisers  cannot 
afford  to  miss  it 


The  big  secret  of  the  successful  poultry” 
raisers,  the  men  and  women  who  make 
big  profits,  is  knowing  how  to  buy  their 
baby  chicks. 

This  book  contains  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  that  successful  raisers  have  ac¬ 
quired  through  years  of  experience.  It 
tells  you  how  to  buy  the  kind  of  chicks 
that  will  make  more  profits  for  you. 

Before  you  buy  your  1926  chicks,  get 
this  book  that  gives  you  the  facts  you 
need  to  buy  intelligently. 

Write  today.  The  book  is  free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
Office i  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuie,  N.  Y. 

Springfield,  Max.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Address  Dept.  9 


200,000  CHICKS  1926 


ONE  MATING  ONLY -THE  BEST 


Best  Breeds - 

■Lowest  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains 

100 

$13.00 

500 

$62.50 

1000 

$120 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Thompson  Strain 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted 

12.00 

55.00 

105 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  ^„FIE!Sr  pa° 


\riTTANr  I /ALLEY  CHICKS 


rpHE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
oure-bred,high  egg  record, inspected 
hint  milled  flocks.  Live  del’v  £ uaranteed. 


Postpaid  prices  on  : 

25 

50 

100 

S  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

4.25 

7.75 

14  50 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes 

4  75 

8.75 

16.50 

Broiler  Chicks 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and 

prices  on 

larger  lots  free  on  request  — Write  Now. 


NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BE5T  LAYING- 
PROFIT  .STRAIN  S 


rock,  bottom  priced 

From  high  grade  Hogan  tested  flocks. 

’rigidly  culled  for  egg  production  and  vig¬ 
or.  Leading  varieties.  Postpaid.  Live  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  eatalog  and  details  how 
we  insure  chicks  thru  critical  period. 

GLOBE  HATCHERY. B«  112. BERNE, IND 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  ITnXlTn 

5L  Tj  .  Strong  C1IICK8,  #15  hundred,  prepaid.  Spec- 
i„i  matings,  #18.  Discount  on  1,000  ;  less  than 
loo,  add  50c.  Order  early,  Delivery  and  sat’fn  g  uarnt’d 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


CHICKS  From  Heavy  Laying  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  18e  :  Reds,  14e ;  Heavy  Mixed,  lOe  ;  all 
So  lots  le  more;  all  60  lots  l&c  more.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Circular  free. 

B.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS— Jersey  Giants.  White  Wyandolies,  White  Leghorns 

First  hatch  Feb.  25th,  Eggs  direct  from  Marcy,  Martin, 
Wyckoff’s,  other  strains.  Ten-weeks  pullets  booked  for 
May  delivery,  Custom  hatching. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  Route  No.  1  Altnmont,  N.Y. 


n  \  RV  r Uirtf  C  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
MDI  liHlliKo  AND  white  kooks 

at  15c  each.  Special  matings,  18c  each.  Heavy 
mixed,  10c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


C  H  I  C  K  JS-S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c 

These  chicks  are  hatched  from  strong,  healthy,  free 
rang.}  hens,  mated  and  culled  for  heavy  egg  production. 
100%  guar.  Circular  free.  Meadow  View  Poultry  Farm 
F.  B.  FRYMOYEE  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


C3ARV^UIPifQ  Reduced  prices.  Thousands 
DAD  I  w  sill#  IV  O  )lat,ching  daily.  Active, husky, 
purebred  chicks.  12  varieties.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 
Safe  arrival.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatching. 

SCHDENBORN'S  HATCHERY.  349  Mein  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J.  Phone  1604 


Cu  I  ri  If  C  AND  DP.  C.O.I). 

n  I  V  l\  D-IUC  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  feeding  system  that  has  raised  90-95%  to  ma¬ 
turity  ,  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  8e>  73,  McAlisicmlle,  Po. 


CHICKS  & 


„  C  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS, 
WRITE  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED,  9c  UP 

10iK  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEM0ND  Box  2  MeAlislerville,  Pa. 


Chicks— Eggs  Lt.  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Wyandottes, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  neighborhood 
breeders  of  original  Riverdale  stock.  Catalog  free. 

KIVKKIULE  POULTRY  FARM  Wept.  5  lliverdnle,  N.  J. 


pi  •  I  .  From  healthy  flocks  bred  for  egg  production.  S. 
If  RICKS  C.  Reds  and  B.  Rocks.  $14.  S  C.  W.  Leghorns, $12. 
Assorted  $9  50  per  100,  Postpaid.  Live  arrival  and  sat  n 
guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDUE  HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  I’a. 


for  price  list. 


.  Leghorns 
...j  Strain.  Also 
t _ _ _ _  Vyandottes  Send 

A.D.  M0FLER,  Twin  Brook  Farm,  Strawberry  Ridgo,  Pa 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Barron  St 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyand< 


pi.  >  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12e;  B.  Rocks,  14*;  Mixed, 10c. 
lltllCKS  Postpaid.  100%  delivery. 

L.  E.  STRAWSEB,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Q  ^  |  ^  g  |  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  18c,  From  our 


livery. 


_  _  _  —  .own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de- 
Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


VAN  WINKLE’S  1973  eggs  at  N-  Y-  contest,  1925. 
BARRED  ROCKS  heavy  breed  hen,  270eggs. 

Circular.  H.  Van  Winkle  Camden,  N.Y. 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

reed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  big  free  1926  book  beautifully 
-  printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COMPANY 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts 


Black  Sumatra  EGGS  For  Sale 

$5  per  setting  of  15.  These  birds  are  the  aristocrats 
of  the  poultry  kingdom:  cocks  fear  nothing;  liens 
are  great  layers  of  white  eggs,  and  wonderful 
mothers.  No  better  stock  to  be  had  anywhere. 

COKNISH  FARM  Wbjppany,  N.  J. 


HVCcOLAIN  3F*erfect  OIL  BROODER 

Get  facts,  prices  and  full  information  before  buying  your 
brooder.  Cheap,  Safe,  Satisfactory  Anywhere,  Anytime. 
30  days'  trial.  Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.Y. 


TOCKTON 


If  Experience 
Counts 

You  will  feel  safe  in  order- 
■  I.  ing  from  Stockton  Hatchery. 

We  haven’t  changed  managers  since 
entering  business  many  years  ago ;  and 
we  haven’t  changed  our  policy  of 
giving  100  cents  worth  of  healthy, 
hardy  chicks  for  every  dollar  entrusted 
to  us.  Our  selected  flocks  are  in  the 
pink  of  condition.  We  are  prepared 
to  fill  orders  for 


White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 


Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
Black  Minorcas 


Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 

Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  In  ternational  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


CHICKS 


ROYSTER’S 


FISH  MEAL 

Balances  the  farm  ration. 
For  poultry,  hogs  and  cattle. 
Richinproteinandminerals. 

Ask  for  Booklet  and  Prices 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUAON  COMPANY 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


NOW— Your  Stock  Needs 


^TPUVENs 


> 

^POULTRY  a  CAV'* 


FISH  MEAL 

SS8»*asS“°' 


Made  from  the  whole  Menhaden  Fish,  fresh  from 
the  sea !  Green  feeds  are  drying  up.  Proteins  and 
minerals  must  be  supplied.  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 
68-60%  Protein— 6-10%  fats— 20%  Minerals— less  than 
1  %  Fiber.  Builder  of  bone  and  flesh— Egg  stimulator 
—Preventative  of  rickets  and  leg  weakness  —  the 
ideal  protein  supplement. 

Writs  for  free  feedino  instructions  and  prices 
CHARLES  M.  STRI  VEN  A  CO. 

114-0  So.  Frederick  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


POULTRY1 

fL' tribune.  • 


Best  Poultry  Paper 

Showing  Champions  in  all  Breeds 
and  Full  Page  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colors,  suitable  for  framing, 
FREE  with  several  issues  during  year. 

3  Months'  Trial  1  Cp 

US  lc  stamps  accepted  JL 
Monthly  80  to  120  pages.  Practical 
articles  by  foremost  poultrymen. 

lyr.  $1;  2yrs.S3.SO;  3  yrs.  $2. 

Poultry  Tribane,  Dept.  201  fit.  Home,  1U 


Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  years.  Free  range  flocks  in 
best  of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Catalog 
free.  Prices  low,  quality  considered. 


Holgate  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  Y,  Holgate,  Ohio 


100,000  Quality  Chicks  for  1926 


Yf.  Leghorns 
It.  I.  Keds 
Marred  P.  Itocks 
W.  Wyandottes 
Mixed  Chic kt» 


From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 
culled  for  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  our  chicks  to  be  strong  and 
healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  also 
guarantee  100#  live  delivery  postpaid. 


Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


^QUALITY  CHIX' 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Mixed 
(cheaper)  all  from  free-range,  healthy  stock 

$15  per  100;  50c  extra  per  100  for  postage 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


WOLGEMUTH  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


BRED  FROM  VIGOROUS  STOCK 

Hatching  since  1910— Fifteen  years  experience, 
Hatched  thousands  for  local  trade  every  year— 90% 
was  for  former  customers.  Price,  $15  per  100:  $72 
per  500:  8140  per  1,000  chicks.  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10#  with  order. 

P.  E.  WOLGEMUTH  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


DRDV  nUIPEfC  Our  14th Year 
PHD  I  Ifnllmd  Hatching  Chicks 

*9  per  400  and  up  from  heuvy  layers.  Hogan 
tested.  100%  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White.  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY - 


Ickesburg,  Pa, 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENG¬ 
LISH  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  qual¬ 
ity  Chicks  from  thorobred  matings  any 
week  after  Feb,  15,  816  per  100;  877 
per  500;  8150  per  1,000.  10#  books 
order.  Circular. 


ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  KLEINFELTERSVILLE,  PA 


THE  HENYARD 


Drop  in  Laying  ;  Warm 
Henhouses 

About  the  first  of  September  we 
bought  300  year-old  White  Leghorn  liens. 
Most  of  -them  were  molting  then,  some 
of  them  ^nearly  through.  In  October  we 
got  582  eggs;  5-n  November,  1,323.  The 
second  week  in  December  'they  started  to 
go  down,  until  now  we  are  only  getting 
from  12  to  25  per  day.  A  lot  of  them 
seem  to  be  losing  their  neck  feathers  and 
one  lias  lost  practically  all  its  feathers 
all  over  its  body.  I  never  heard  of  hens 
having  neck  molt ;  I  always  thought  it 
was  only  pullets  that  did  'so.  _  We  can 
think  of  but  one  thing  which  might  have 
caused  trouble.  We  had  some  buckwheat 
in  the  bundle  which  we  have  decided 
since  might  have  been  moldy,  for  they 
began  to  igo  down  in  production  soon 
after  we  started  to  feed  it.  We  feed  them 
and  care  for  them  entirely  by  directions 
from  our  university. 

If  this  seeming  molt  is  really  going  to 
he  a  molt,  what  can  have  caused  it  and 
hovv  long  will  it  take  them  to  get  over  it? 

2.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  have  | 
warm  chick enliouse?  lined  with  felt-  j 
paper  about  %  hi.  thick  and  then  plast¬ 
ered  inside  are  popular  here.  They  have  I 
expensive  ventilators.  A  house  like  this  j 
for  500  birds  would  cost  between  $3  and 
$4  a-  head.  Our  university  says  ventila-  J 
tors  are  not  necessary  if  house  is  prop-  j 
erly  constructed  and  a  house  with  drop¬ 
ped  siding  with  tar  paper  nailed  on  first 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  What  do  you 
think?  It  often  gets  eight  and  10  below 
zero.  MRS.  c.  M. 

Ohio. 

1.  Buckwheat  is  a  suitable  grain  for 
laying  liens  and  should  not  have  made 
any  trouble,  unless  moldy  or  fed  in  too 
great  quantity,  so  that  other  food  was 
neglected.  These  yearlings  laid  unusually 
well  early,  perhaps  too  well  for  year¬ 
lings  that  -had  not  had  sufficient  time  to 
recuperate  from  their  molt.  1  should  not 
dispose  of  them  now,  as  the  laying  season 
for  hens  is  at  hand  and  they  may  come 
hack  with  good  production  for  another 
year. 

2.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  system  that 

you  speak  of  has  given  good  satisfaction, 
as  far  as  warmth  and  ventil'ation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  such  buildings  are,  as  you 
say,  iery  expensive.  I  can  see  no  object 
in  bpilding  a  very  thick  wall  of  any  kind, 
since  there  must  be  sufficient  ventilation 
to  keep  the  interior  dry,  and  that  means 
that  it  will  be  cold  in  cold  weather.  An 
unusually  warm  wall  would  add  little 
or  nothing  to  the  heat  of  a  building,  as 
there  is  no  warmth  in- the  wal-l  itself.  All 
that  it  can  do  is  to  keep  out  external 
cold  and  it  cannot  do  that  if  there  are 
openings  elsewhere.  I  think  that  your 
experiment  station  is  right  in  saying 
that  an  airtight  wall  of  siding,  reinforced, 
perhaps,  by  tarred  paper,  will  accom¬ 
plish  all  that  any  poultry  house  wall 
can.  The  chief  requirement  is  that  there 
shall  he  no  opportunity  for  cold  air  to 
enter  through  the  wall.  M.  B.  D. 


Hens  with  Colds 

Would  you  give  me  some  advice  on  my 
flock  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns?  I  have 
about  600,  and  they  got  some  kind  of  a 
cold ;  they  sneeze,  and  one  eye  is  closed 
and  matter  seems  to  come  out.  I  take 
all  the  sick  fowls  out  as  soon  as  I  see 
one.  I  thought  it  might  be  the  roup,  and 
if  it  is  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for 
them.  I  los-t  about  25,  and  have  about 
30  more  picked  out.  The  whole  flock  does 
not  seem  to  eat  right.  I  feed  the  Cornell 
ration.  F.  J.  p. 

New  York. 

You  doubtless  have  roup  in  this  flock, 
and  a  difficult  condition  to  combat  suc¬ 
cessfully.  The  sick  birds  should  be  kept 
by  themselves,  as  the  disease  is  very  con¬ 
tagious,  and,  after  removal,  the  utensils 
used  by  the  flock  should  be  tliorouoghly 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  Boiling  water 
will  do  this  if  thoroughly  used.  The 
quarters  themselves,  litter,  etc.,  should 
be  cleaned  out,  the  old  litter  being  des¬ 
troyed  by  burning,  and  every  effort  made 
to  keep  the  premises  clean.  Feeding  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  disease,  it  is  com¬ 
municated  from  one  bird  to  another  by 
means  of  the  discharge,  which  contam¬ 
inates  everything  that  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with.  If  the  birds  are  seriously  af¬ 
fected,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  can  be 
worth  while  to  treat  them  medicinally. 
They  are  likely  to  be  partly  cured  and  to 
live,  only  to  carry  the  disease  over  into 
another  season  and  keep  it  on  the  prem- 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

X  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  yon  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  $4.75;  or  pure  Aluminum,  $6.26, 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  80 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  ‘  'Poultry  Helps" 


BLUE 

COLONY  BROODERS 

Experienced  poul¬ 
trymen  use  Blue  Hens 
because  they  are 
sodependable 
and  raise 
such  sturdy,  $21.00 

h  6  &  1  t  h  y  500  chick  capacity 
chicks.  (delivered) 

204  extra  val¬ 
ue  and  extra  size 
—large  volume  of  ^ 
sales  makes  possi- 
ble  the  low  prices 
shown. 

LANCASTER  MFC.  CO. 


HEN 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and  User- 
Agents 
Plan 


885  W.  Janet  Stree 
Lancaster.  Pa 


U  Take  No  Risk 
ft  30  Days  Trial 


Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Made  of  California  Red¬ 
wood,  covered  with  galva¬ 
nized  iron,  double  walls,  air 
apace  between,  built  to  last 
for  years;  deep  chick  nursery,  hot 
water  heat,  copper  tanks.  Order 
from  this  ad  —  you  take  no  risk. 
Shipped  set  op  —  ready  to  run.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased,  or  write  for  FREE  catalog, 

1 40  Egg— $  13.85;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder, $  1 9.60 
260  Egg— $23.50;withHotWaterBrooder,$32.50 
140  Egg— with  200  Chick  Canopy  Brooder.  $25.85 
260  Egg  —with  300  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  $35.50 
520  Egg— $47.00;wilh500Chick Canopy  Breeder, $60. 75 
IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  87  .  Racine.  Wis. 


*13- 

140  Egg 


Champion 
Belle  City 
Incubator 

80  Egg  Incubator  SI  1.95;  Hot  Water.  Cop¬ 
per  Tank.  Self-Regulated.  S5.95  biiy.  SO- 
ChickiSt.SS  140-Chick;  $9.95  230-Chick 
Hot- water  Brooder.Save  $  1 .95  ;Order  both 

140  Six*  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubatorand  Brooder, $29.95 
80  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
_  “Hatching  Facts;”  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Bo*  48  R»olne,Wlg^ 


quality 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


PHILADELPHIA  MADE 

It's  Better  than  the  “Just  as  Good”  kind  and  is  made 
only  in  Philadelphia  by  us.  Your  dealer  has  this 
Better  Brand  or  can  get  it  for  you.  If  not,  write  us. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


$12.95 

50*  Canopy 
(Capacity  800 


$U.95 

16"  Canopy 
Capacity  300 


F.  O  B.  TIPTON.  IND. 
INTER-STATE  SALES  COi 


NO-COLD  BROODER 


Wickless  burner,  starts  on  oils 
burns  oil  with  hot  blue  flame! 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  No  coal 
or  ashes  to  cany.  You  start  it 
and  then  you  forget  about  it. 

*  Gallon  of  oil  lasts  48  hours. 

*  TERMS  IF  DESIRED.  Writ.  <o- 
da,  lor  FREE  catalog.  AGENTS 
WANTED. 

340  ASH  ST.,  TIPTON.  INDIANA. 


Poultry  Advocate  {r!ai  25c 

Our  33rd  year.  Helpful  Interesting  articles  each  month 
by  expert  poultry  writers  of  national  reputation.  Send 
25c  today  for  12  mos.  trial  or  only  tl  for  4  years. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  R,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s  saTOSU. 

.  _  _  No  money  in  advance.  Get 

I  /A  tree  book.  F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

I»r\  I  Box  is  Milford,  Mass. 


If 


LA  N  S.frf  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept-  50  .  lndianapoliS,lh& 
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Fine  grit  should  be  the 
first  feed  given  to  baby- 
chicks.  The  grit  should 
contain  PHOSPHORUS 
and  LIME  to  build  bone 
and  body  tissues. 

Prevent  leg  weakness  by 
supplying  LIME  and 
PHOSPHORUS.  They 
are  found  in 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate -Li me  Grit1 

FOS-FOR-US  is  hard,  sharp  and  soluble. 
Made  in  three  sizes — for  chicks,  pullets  and 
hens. 


At  your  dealer’s, 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE:  A  booklet  which 
gives  valuable  hints  about 
feeding  checks  and  free 
samples  of  FOS-FOR-US. 


International  Agricultural 
Corporation 
Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


Name  . . . . . . 

Address  .  . 

Town . . . . . . .  State 


authoritative,  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated.  Tells  each  step 
in  feeding  poultry  from  day  hatched 
until  ready  for  market.  Contains 
practical  information  that  will  in¬ 
crease  your  poultry  profits. 

FREE 

Send  your  feed 
dealer’s  name 
and  get  this  val¬ 
uable  book  free. 

COLLIS 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
Dept.  305 

CLINTON, 
IOWA 


Wishbone 

BROODERS 


OIL  BURNING 

No  priming,  no  pre-henting— a  powerful,  hot  blue 
flame  at  the  touch  of  a  match  Positive,  practical, 
safe— the  WISHBONE  is  best  for  you,  best  for 
chicks.  No  wicks  to  trim,  no  thermostats  to  go 
wrong,  no  needle-like  valves  to  clog.  Costs  least  to 
operate— easiest  to  operate— just  set  it  and  forget  it. 
Gives  plenty  of  heat  in  120  below  zero  weather.  4 
sizes— 50-100  chicks  $12.  350  chicks  $10.  500  chicks 
$19.  1,000  chicks  $22.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

COAL  BURNING 

Economical,  easy  to  operate,  the  WISHBONE 
gets  every  bit  of  heat  out  of  every  bit  of  fuel. 
Burns  hard  coal,  soft  coal,  or  coke.  Specially  de¬ 
signed  stove  throwB  heat  to  bottom  where  chicks 
need  it.  Sides  slope— ashes  can’t  clog — heat  is 
right  on  surface.  Larger  grate  surface,  greater 
fuel  capacity.  Double  automatic  draft  control 
keeps  temperature  right  when  weather  changes. 
No  hole  in  hover.  Extra  large  lid  for  feeding  coal. 
Ashes  shaken  from  in  front.  2  sizes  :  52-inch  hover 
for  1,000  chicks  $26.50,  60-inch  hover  for  1,200 
chicks  $30.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  MFC.  CO. 

922F  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


ises.  The  disease  subsides  during  the 
warm  weather  of  the  Summer,  but,  if  its 
germs  remain  present  in  not  wholly  cured 
fowl's,  it  will  break  out  again  when  the 
cold  weather  of  the  Fall  and  Winter 
comes.  There  are  numerous  remedies  for 
this  trouble  suggested,  but  I  know  of 
none  that  are  sufficiently  simple  and  prac¬ 
tical  to  entitle  them  to  very  much  com¬ 
mendation.  The  flock  may  be  vaccinated 
against  the  disease,  using  the  vaccines 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  but  this  is 
more  valuable  as  a  preventive  measure 
than  as  a  curative  one,  after  the  disease 
appears.  Frequent  cleansing  of  the  head 
passages  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  like 
one  ounce  of  boric  acid  to  the  quart  of 
water,  followed  once  daily  by  a  dipping 
of -the  affected  bird’s  head  into  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  (poison),  one  to 
one  thousand,  the  dipping  being  of  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time  to  bring  the  solu¬ 
tion  into  contact  with  the  diseased  pas¬ 
sages,  but  not  long  enough  to  strangle 
the  bird,  is  probably  as  satisfactory  a 
method  of  treatment  as  can  <be  recom¬ 
mended,-  but  you  will  see  that  this  is  a 
very  -tedious  matter  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  fowls  are  affected  and  not  likely 
to  .be  carried  out  with  sufficient  thor¬ 
oughness  to  really  cure  the  affected  birds. 
The  corrosive  sublimate  solution  may  be 
quickly  made  by  obtaining  at  a  druggist’s 
tablets  of  the  chemical  of  such  size  that 
one  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water  makes 
a  one  to  one  thousand  solution.  In  case 
of  a»bad  outbreak  of  roup,  probably  the 
most  -sensible  advice  is  to  remove  and 
destroy  all  affected  birds  and  follow  this 
by  -a  most  thorough  cleaning  up  and  dis¬ 
infecting  of  the  premises.  This  advice 
seems  pretty  radical,  however,  and  most 
poultrymen  will  prefer  to  attempt  to  cure 
their  sick  birds.  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  it  were  possible  to  offer  them  some 
simple  and  positive  cure,  but,  so  far  as 
I  know,  none  has  ever  been  found. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  60  hens  in  two  coops.  They 
are  kept  clean  and  warm ;  feed  them 
dry  mash,  scratch  feed  and  milk.  The  old 
hens  are  from  previous  year.  They  don’t 
lay  any  to  speak  of ;  some  days  get  six, 
yesterday  only  two.  I  have  burlap  cur¬ 
tains  that  I  draw  at  night.  I  have  one 
window  out  and  at  night  I  draw  a  cur¬ 
tain  over  it.  Do  you  .think  they  get  too 
much  air  during  the  day  with  that  open  ? 
I  want  to  cull  out  these  old  hens.  Will 
you  explain  how  T  can  do  this  aud  be 
sure  to  get  the  ones  that  don’t  lay?  I 
think  if  I  do  this  I  shall  have  better  re¬ 
sults.  How  much  scratch  feed  should  I 
feed  to  40  hens,  also  22  pullets?  I  keep 
dry  mash  .by  them  all  the  time.  Do  you 
think  keeping  milk  by  them  all  the  time 
is  right?  I  give  them  cabbage  and  beets. 

Meredith,  N.  H.  i.  w.  K. 

I  think  it  likely  that  they  get  too 
little  air,  not  too  much.  Hens  should  not 
be  curtained  in  so  that  their  roosting 
quarters  become  damp  at  night,  this  leads 
to  colds  and  subsequent  attacks  of  roup. 
During  the  day,  hens  could  not  get  too 
much  air  if  they  got  all  that  exists  out 
of  doors.  They  should  not  be  subjected 
to  direct  drafts,  but,  -aside  from  that 
precaution,  you  cannot  give  the  flock  too 
much  outside  air.  A  quick  method  of  as¬ 
certaining  whether  or  not  a  hen  is  laying 
is  to  observe  the  width  of  the  pelvic 
arch,  that  is,  the  space  between  the  pel¬ 
vic  bones  found  just  beneath  the  vent.  If 
the  protruding  ends  of  these  bones  are 
flexible  and  widely  spaced,  so  that  you 
can  place  two  or  three  fingers  between 
them,  and  if  the  vent  is  soft,  m’oist  and 
rather  open,  the  hen  is  probably  laying. 
If  the  tips  of  the  pelvic  bones  are  stiff 
and  closely  spaced,  so  that  you  cannot 
lay  more  than  one  finger  easily  between 
them,  and  if  the  vent  is  dry  and  pucker- 
ed,  the  hen  is  probably  not  laying  at  the 
time  of  the  examination.  Old  hens  need 
two  or  three  months  for  recuperation  be¬ 
tween  -laying  periods  and  should  not  be 
expected  to  lay  in  early  Winter.  With 
a  good  dry  mash  and  milk  before  them, 
hens  will  need  in  the  neighborhood  of 
S  quarts  of  whole  grain  per  100  birds 
daily.  Give  them  a  little  in  the  morning, 
perhaps  a  small  amount  at  noon  and  all 
that  they  will  eat  at  night.  Give  the 
flock  all  the  milk  that  it  will  consume. 

M.  B.  D. 


EGG 


Genuine  can- 
fomia  Redwood  fin¬ 
ished  in  natural  color — hot  water 
heat,  double  walla,  dead  air  space  be- 
tween,  double  glass  doors,  copper  tanks  and 
boilers,  self-regulating,  roomy  nursery,  complete  with  all 
fixtures,  set  up  ready  to  use.  Freight  Paid  East  of  Rockies.  They 
have  no  equal  in  value  on  the  market.  For  over  24  years  Wisconsins 
have  led  in  quality,  efficiency  and  price. 


30  Days  Trial  Freight  Paid 


140  Egg  Incubator  with  Drum  Brooder  .  .  .  $18.95 
140  Egg  Incubator  with  24  in.  Canopy  Brooder, $21.95 
180  Egg  Incubator$15.95;  with  Drum  Brooder,  $21. 15 
180  Egg  Incubator  with  24  in.  Canopy  Brooder,  $28.65 
250  Egg  Incubator  $22.75;with  44 in.  Canopy  Brooder, $35.45 
340  Egg  Incubator  $30.75,  with  44  in.  Canopy  Brooder,  $43.45 
500  Egg  Incubator  $45.50,  with  44  in.  Canopy  Brooder,  $58.20 
1000  Egg  Incubator  $91.50,  with  54  in.  Canopy  Brooder,  107.60 

WISCONSIN  BROODERS 

jQur  new  improved  Drum  Heated 
~rooder  pictured  above  is 
ideal  for  small  broods.  Lamp 
bums  6  to  6  days  with  one 
filling.  Easy  to  clean  and 
ventilate.  Our  Canopy 
Brooders  have  famous  Sol- 
Hot  heaters,  —  wickless, 
hot  blue  flame,  no  smoke, 
no  fumes.  Absolutely  de¬ 
pendable  day  and  night. 


WHY 
PAY 
MORE? 


Lamp 
Brooder 
SO  to  200 
Chicks 


$7.25 


250  Egg:  Size 
$22.75 


STOVE  BROODER 

42  in.,  $17.35 
52  “  20.95 


Paid 

You  takeno  Risk  in  ordering  direct  from 
this  ad.  We  give  30  Days  Trial — money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Send  for  catalog. 


24  In.  Canopy  Brooder  (  25  to  125  Chicks)  $10.25 
44  In.  Canopy  Brooder  (  50  to  500  Chicks)  $14.75 
54  In.  Canopy  Brooder  (500  to  1000  Chicks)  $18.1 5 


WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  Dept.  130,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


"  Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil " 

Vitamin  A  for  Hatchability — Vitamin  D  for  Leg  Weakness 

EXPERIMENT  Stations  and  Poultry  Experts  recommend  COD 
LIVER  OIL  for  breeders,  and  for  baby  chicks. 

Use  MARDEN’S  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  and  be  safe.  It  is  rich  in 
Vitamins  A  and  D.  Vitamin  A  makes  better  eggs  for  hatching— more 
chicks  per  hundred  eggs.  Vitamin  D  prevents  and  cures  Leg  Weak¬ 
ness,  and  insures  a  strong  bone  growth. 

Inferior  grades  are  on  the  market.  Better  be  sure.  NATURAL  UN¬ 
PRESSED  oil  for  Poultry  and  Animal  Food  :  1-gal.  cans,  $2.00  ;  5-gal. 
cans,  $7.50  ;  10-gal.  cans,  $13.50  ;  55-gal.  barrels,  at  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Express  Collect.  Please  ask  for  Circular  No.  3. 

Marden-Wild  Corporation,  500  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 


ai 


MAGIC  BROODER 


UNITED  BROODER  CO. 


The  only  brooder  with  a 
gas  chamber.  Famous  for 
high-grade  construction; 
large  coal  capacity;  non¬ 
clinker  grate,  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  draft  regulation ;  im¬ 
proved  thermostats ;  slide 
for  cleaning  smoke  flue. 
The  Magic  is  positively 
chill-proof,  fire-proof,  gas- 
proof  and  dependable. 
Grows  chicks  at  a  profit. 
Sold  on  30  days  guarantee. 
Write  for  free  Catalogue. 


Write  for  particula  a 
about  our  new  roof 
pipe.  A  wonderful  in¬ 
vention.  Catcnes  all  con¬ 
densation  above  roof. 


AGENTS  WANTED  301  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


I 
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28,000  EGG  CAPACITY 

Wc»r  BUCKEYE  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  JANUARY 


We  sell  first-class  chicks  only  and  guar¬ 
antee  full  count  delivery.  They  must  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  pleased  with  them.  High  flock 
averages  are  the  keynote  to  success  with 
any  flock,  large  or  small.  Pedigreed  males 
are  the  foundation  to  higher  egg-production 
and  we  have  them.  There  is  no  male  bird 
used  In  our  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
with  an  official  trapnest  record  of  less  than 
290  eggs  on  the  male  side  and  253-267  eggs 
on  the  female  side.  Our  parent  flock  which 


consists  of  120  officially  trapnested  hens  all 
with  records  above  200  eggs  are  mated  to 
males  with  seven  years’  trapnest  record  be¬ 
hind  them;  on  the  male  side  nothing  below 
300  eggs  and  on  the  female  side  nothing 
below  292,  293  and  295  eggs.  If  you  want 
good  chicks  place  your  orders  early  as  there 
are  only  a  few  thousand  more  left.  We  are 
two-thirds  booked  up.  Our  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  as  good  as  anyone  can  have.  Our 
prices  are: 


January . 30c  March . 22c  May .  18c 

February . 25c  April . 20c  June . 16c 

Special  Matings  a  matter  of  correspondence 

NEW  HOME  FARM  HATCHERIES,  R.F.D  3,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


<fagr/e 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/ 


Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50  100  300  500  1000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns - $  7.25  13.00  38.00  62.00  120.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  niw  liiinn 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds 8.25  15.00  43.50  72.00  140.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  8.75  cc’nn  oc  'm? 

Jumbo  Brahmas  and  Buff  Minorcas - .---  H.OO  20-W*  58.00  95.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light  10c  :  Heavy  12c.  TERMS  CASH.  Future 
orders  10#  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.^  Postage  Paid.  100#  Live 
Delivery.  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement.  Bank  References* 
THE  EAGLE  HEST  HATCHERY  Dept.  23  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


/amuocanv  1,000,000  Full  Blooded  “American”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

oacKEWEs)  bred  from  breeders  that  have  the  laying  habit 

Varieties  Prices  on —  5(1  100  500  1000 

|  Mixed  or  Broilers  . $6.00  $11  $53  $190 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . 6.75  13  62  1-0 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Pro  mi  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 7.25  14  67 

Tancred  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  Anconas  .  7.75  15  72  140 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  White  Rocks  . 8.25  16  77  150 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas  .  9.25  18  87 

Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians.  White  Orpingtons,  Golden  Wyandottes .  13.00  25  122  240 

Catalogue  Free — White  Pekin  Hucklings— Turkey  eggs — Custom  hatching — Order  chicks  now.  5%  cash  dis¬ 
count  on  all  orders  received  and  paid  in  full  30  days  before  chicks  aie  wanted.  Selected  Free  Range  Breeders 
— 100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  are  not  chick  brokers — we  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Reference:  Cur- 
wensville  National  Bank,  Curwensville,  Pa.  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  210,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 
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Don’t  be  PENNY  WISE  and  POUND  FOOLISH 

Buy  New  York  State  Certified  stock  and  get  on  the  right  road  to  success 

It’s  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  over  the 
cost  of  her  keep  that  determines  the  profit. 

PRODUCTION  BRED 

New  York  State  Certified  males  will  improve 
the  laying  qualities  of  your  flock. 

Baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  from  carefully 
selected  certified  hens  will  make  you  a  greater 
profit  by  the  extra  eggs  laid  next  winter. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  giving  list  of 
members,  breeds  kept  and  other  valu¬ 
able  information. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Ass’n,  Inc. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secretary  New  Hartford,  New  York 


4.  J# . 


..  @r 
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Order  Your  March  and  April  Chicks 

February  hatches  are  all  sold.  So  book  your  order  quick  for  these  valuable  chicks  from 
March  and  April  hatches.  The  demand  is  sure  to  be  big,  because  experienced  poultryinen 
prefer  Rosemont  Chicks.  Get  your  order  on  file — don’t  risk  delay  or  disappointment. 

Write  for  Unique  Catalog  and  Prices 

Our  modest  prices  will  interest  you.  Rosemont  Chicks  have  been  popular  with  Rural  New-Torlcer 
readers  for  years.  They  will  be  better  than  ever  this  season.  The  popular,  profitable  breeds:  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  Giants.  Wonderful  quality,  big  value,  real  service. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Raise  Marysville  chicks  for  bigger  profits  in  1926.  Our 
flocks  have  met  the  approval  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment  Association.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  at 
prices  below.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


VARIETY 

White  and  Brown  Leghor 
Buff  Leghorns — Anconas 

Barred  Rocks  . . . . 

White  Rocks — S.  C.  R.  C.  Reds — 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

Send  your  order  now.  Early  flocks  are  better.  Write  for  Circular. 

The  Marysville  Hatchery  Dept.  25  Marysville,  Ohio 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


OUR  17TH  YEAR,  For  16  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  quality.  Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  has  been 
selected  and  leg-banded  bv  experts  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 
of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU  KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGH¬ 
EST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER’S  CHICKS.  No  guess 
work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would  produce 
them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our 
flocks  and  RELIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers. 
Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  our  combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this 
season.  Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


OHIO 

(CREDITED 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS — Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  appi-.ed  by  Ohio  State  University. 

Prices  on  (Postpaid)  — 

Wh.,  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

Wh.  Brel  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Blit.  Micorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas..' . 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes.  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons..... 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas . 

Assorted  chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad.  THE  SOUTH  KENTON  PLTRY  FARM,  BOX  13,  KENTON,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

.$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$02.00 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

.  4.50 

8.50 

■  10.00 

77.00 

10.50 

20.00 

97.00 

Schwegler  s  THOR-O-BRED Baby  Ckicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  culled  stock. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  Early.  100%  live  delivery. 
Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 

ScHWEGLER’S  HaTCHERY  207  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO.  N  Y. 


HOYTVILLE  H/ITCHERV 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected 

and  marked  by  an  expert  trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio 
State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  •••••••••••"•••  •  5 Is  $ifo 

S.  C.  Anconas.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  X.  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks. .  4.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas.  Buff  &  White  Rocks  .  4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes  •••••••• ; ;  •  •  •  •  • 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  5,  HOYTVILLE.  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

140 

150 

150 


Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts,  trained  and  approved 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe,  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and  egg  production. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

Also  gives  details  about  our  hio-h  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 

500,000  INTatioual  Guaranteed  Cliiclts 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having  free  range. ^  Smith 
hatched.  ~~ 

Mixed  or  broilers  . 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

Holly-Tanered  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  .  3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  White  Rocks  .  4.25 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons  5.00 

Pekin  ducklings.  Turkey  eggs.  Six  other  breeds.  Order  now.  Get  chicks 
when  wanted.  100%  live  arrival.  Bank  ref.  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA 


15 

50 

100 

500 

.25 

$6.00 

$11 

$53 

.50 

6.75 

13 

02 

.75 

7.25 

14 

67 

.25 

7:75 

15 

72 

.50 

8.50 

16 

77 

.00 

9.25 

18 

S7 

Order  now. 

Get 

120 

130 

140 

150 

170 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  'being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  January  30,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

At  this  time  of  year  every  poultry  man 
is  getting  ready  to  rear  chicks.  The 
question  of  the  particular  ration  to  use 
is  always  one  of  the  problems.  There 
is  quite  as  much  in  knowing  how  to  feed 
a  ration  as  in  the  ration  itself  as  it  para 
to  get  a  good  ration,  learn  how  to  feed 
it  and  then  stick  to  it. 

We  have  been  experimenting  with 
chick  rations  for  a  number  of  years  and 
have  obtained  some  interesting  results. 
We  have  decided  to  hold  over  publica¬ 
tion  of  results  and  detailed  recommenda¬ 
tions  until  next  year  as  we  desire  to 
make  further  tests  on  some  details  of 
our  feeding  plan. 

For  a  chick  mash  nothing  we  have 
used  equals  our  laying  mixture  plus  an 
extra  100  lbs.  of  cornmeal  and  the  same 
of  wheat  bran.  This  makes  the  mash 
formula  as  follows:  200  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
200  lbs.  cornmeal  (fresh  ground  yellow 
corn  if  possible),  100  lbs.  Red-dog  flour, 
100  lbs.  gluten  meal.  100  lbs .  hulled 
ground  oats,  50  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal. 
50  lbs.  meat  scrap,  30  lbs.  edible  steamed 
bonemeal,  15  lbs.  fine  charcoal.  3  lbs. 
powdered  sulphur,  3  lbs.  line  salt. 

Chicks  may  be  started  on  the  mash  if 
preferred  or  on  chick  grain.  We  use  200 
lbs.  fine  cracked  corn,  100  lbs.  pinhead 
or  steelcut  oats,  100  lbs.  fine  cracked 
wheat  as  the  first  scratch  grain. 

The  chicks  receive  condensed  or  semi- 
solid  buttermilk  from  the  start,  at  first 
only  about  two  to  three  ounces  per  100 
chicks,  undiluted.  After  the  chicks  are 
five  weeks  old  we  mix  two  parts  of  ger¬ 
minated  (no  sprouted)  oats  with  the 
milk. 

Last  year  Rhode  Island  Red  chicks  on 
this  ration  averaged  2J4  lbs.  each  at  SVa 
weeks  old. 

Cod  liver  oil  and  green  feed  is  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  chicks  until  they  are  put  out 
on  the  free  range. 

The  supply  of  our  bulletin  “Every  Day 
Problems  of  tli,e  Poultryman”  is  now  ex¬ 
hausted.  — -C.  F.  Lee,  Head,  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry. 


During  the  thirteenth  week  of  the 
fourth  annual  New  York  State  egg-laying 
contest  at  Farmingdaie,  L.  I.,  the  1,000 
pullets  laid  a  total  of  3,454  eggs  ;  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  40.34  per  cent.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.54  per  cent  over  the  previous 
week’s  production  and  is  1J.97  per  cent 
higher  'than  for  the  corresponding  week 
in  the  last  contest.  The  birds  have  laid 
a  total  of  27,398  eggs,  which  is  7,931 
more  than  were  laid  during  the  first  13 
weeks  of  the  1925  contest. 

A  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  owned  by  M. 
C.  Porter  and  a  team  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  entered  by  Hilhdew  Farm  shared 
first  place  for  the .  week  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  53  eggs  or  better  than  75  per 
cent.  Clarence  <1.  Parker,  Leghorns,  sec¬ 
ond.  51  eggs ;  Spring  Brook  Poultry 
Farm,  Reds,  third,  50  eggs ;  Howard  P. 
Corsa,  Leghorns  and  Howard  A.  Wells, 
Barred  Rocks,  tied  for  fourth.  49  eggs; 
Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorns,  fifth, 
47  eggs. 

jjs  jJj  v  v  SJ* 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1.  1925,  are : 

Leghorns. — C.  R.  Misner,  Pa..  510; 
John  F.  Winelce,  Md.,  47S :  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  .T.,  477 ;  Barnes  Hol¬ 
lywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  Y., 
472.  Missouri  Demonstration  Farm,  Mo., 
445. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Sunset  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  555 ;  Pinecnest  Orchards, 
Mass.,  461 ;  Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass., 
394. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — H.  IV.  Van 
Winkle.  N.  Y.,  302;  W.  II.  B.  Kent,  N. 
Y..  301;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.,  297. 
White  Wyandottes. — Byron  Pepper, 


Del..  526:  Ilarvev  V.  Bverly. 

-W. 


Pa., 

J.  Bryan, 


plant  during 

the 

week  ending  January 

29.  were  as 

follows : 

Date 

High  Low 

'Condition 

Jan.  23 

32 

12 

Clear. 

Jan.  24 

35 

16 

Clear. 

Jan.  25 

26 

14 

Cloudy. 

Jan.  26 

35 

18 

Cloudy,  snow. 

Jan.  27 

39 

16 

Partly  cloudy. 

Jan.  28 

35 

6 

Clear. 

Jan.  29 

28 

3 

;!c  * 

Clear. 

•J ;  ;!; 

The 

following 

top  wholesale  prices 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

W.  Va.,  163. 

Blue  Andalusians. — E.  D.  Bird,  Conn., 
130. 

*  *  *  *  if 

The  weather  conditions  at  thd  contest 


govern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  th,e  contest 
plant  January  29:  Whites,  45c;  browns, 
46c ;  mediums,  40c. 


A  Western  lawyer  entered  a  con¬ 
demned  client’s  cell.  “Well,”  he  said 
cheerfully,  “good  news  at  last.”  “A  re¬ 
prieve?”  exclaimed  the  prisoner  eagerly. 
“No.  but  your  uncle  has  died  leaving  you 
$5,000,  and  you  can  go  to  your  fate  with 
the  satisfying  feeling  that  the  noble  ef¬ 
forts  of  your  lawyer  in  your  behalf  will 
not  go  unrewarded. — Boston  Transcript. 


INdjanhcaP 


CHICKS 
PULLETS  1 

O»o 

front  high  producing  ?il 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  1 

Vigorous  !  Healthy !  ^ 

Prolific  !  Low  Priced ! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm  13 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

wmmardsm 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON 
MALES  head  our  No.  1  flocks  of  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Also  Chicks  from  good, 
pure, selected  Barron  Strninflocksata  low¬ 
er  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected,  heavy 
laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R. I. Reds. 
[Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK 
GIANT  CHICKS.  Get  Catalo’g,  full  particulars 
at  once.  Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  M.  LONGENECKER.  Box  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing:  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department. 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector.  Fine  records  and 
blood  lines.  Prices  are  reasonable. 
Chick  produced  under  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  hatchery  owner.  Write  for 
literature  and  special  price  list. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


Per  50 

100 

500 

1000 

*7.00 

*18.00 

*62.50 

$120 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

HO 

9,50 

18.00 

— 

- - 

i  8.50 

16.00 

- - 

- - 

8.50 

16.00 

- - 

— 

7.00 

18.00 

62.50 

120 

6.00 

11.00 

62.50 

100 

’TRICKLER’S  SKSgS  S.  C.  WHITE 
I  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Bari  on  English  S.  C.  White  Leg 
liorns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  t  y  p  e  : 
liens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  269  egg  line  cockerels,  ho 
lights  used  ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
$1T  per  100  ;  #8«  per  500  ;  #160  per  1,000. 
Also  White  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  same  price.  10*  books 
order  any  week  after  February  15. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 

Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  PR,CES  AS  FOLLOV''S! 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
W.  Wyandottes 
R.  I.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100  %  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 
SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns _  #3.25  $6.25  #12  00 

Barred  lioeks .  IS  75  7.25  14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  15.00 

MixedCliieks . .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Bank  Reference.  100 "4  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  lor  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM  NICE,  MeAllstervIlle.  Pa. 

BalDy  Cliiclis 


White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorna 
Barred  Hocks 
Hhode  Island  Reds 
Silver-l’c’d  Wyandottes 
Assorted  Chicks 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed— Order  from  Ad  or 
Write  for  Circular 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  Richfield.  Pa. 

Balby  Cliiclis 

Mixed  or  Broilers . BIO  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . .  12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.60 

$6.50 

$12 

$00 

$115 

4  00 

7.00 

13 

65 

120 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

65 

125 

4.50 

8  00 

15 

70 

130 

6.00 

9.00 

17 

80 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

90 

lial  Matinga 

- 

15c  each 

1  Mating 

a 

- 

- 

18c  each 

Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Sti-ictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
pMj  Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 
Superior  Farms,  lnc.,Boi  35B,Zeeland,  Mich. 


ARISTOCRAT  baby  chicks  rr* 

HIUUIUWUH  range.  Certiiied  record-laying 
breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guar- 
lllustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEIOELTON  FARMS,  Wastilngtonville,  Pi. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  Km* CHICKS 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  prepaid.  Pay  for  your  chicks  when  you 
get  them.  100*  live  delivery  of  STURDY,  PUREBRED  chicks 
from  HEALTHY.  BRED-T0-LAY  flocks.  Guaranteed.  Popular 
breeds.  Mod’te  prices.  A  postcard  brings  big,  free  catalog. 
Write  today.  SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Bo*  N.  Y.,  Silver  Lake.  Ind. 


BABY  O HICKS  b"arkK! 

HOCKS.  Maliood  Strain,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Tanered 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  These  chicks  are  Bred,  Hatched 
and  priced  l  ight.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hatches  off  weekly.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel  Delaware 


BABY  CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 
S  .C.  REDS  AND 
_  u  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks 

CLARENCE  C,  ALLEN  Member  I.  B-  C.  A.  Seaford,  Dol 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  311. 

HONEY — Comb  and  extracted;  write  for  prices 
and  description.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge, 
N.  Y. 


HAND-MADE  brooms  for  sale,  the  kind  that 
wear,  direct  from  tin'  man  that  makes  them; 
write  for  prices.  AF.RAM  D.  WENGElt,  Day- 
ton,  Va. 

WANTED  to  bay  used  Ilinman  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  J.  A.  RYDER,  Lancaster,  N.  Y, 


HONEY — Clover  amber,  best  in  the  land;  special 
price  this  month;  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid,  $1. 
BENJ  J.  DENTON,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  light  ice  plows,  one  $15,  one 
$20.  WM.  H.  FOSTER,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cyphers  390  incubators.  G.  W.  HER¬ 
RON,  Nicholson,  Pa. 


FOR  SAI.E — Remington  typewriter,  $25;  shipped 
on  $5  deposit.  GILBERT  TERRELL,  ilar- 
persfleld,  N.  Y. 


VAPOR-GAS  oil  burner,  range  or  heater,  brand 
new,  clean,  economical  $20  outfit;  never  been 
used;  sell  for  $10;  parcel  post.C.  O.  D.  STAN¬ 
LEY  WOODEN,  It.  2,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hall  Mammoth  incubator,  1,800- 
egg  capacity;  used  two  seasons.  A.  E. 
SIIAUL,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  coal  brooders,  good  as  new,  $15  each. 
E.  ROSE,  Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Machine  for  separating  Winter 
vetch  seed  from  rye:  price  $20.  J.  H. 
COOLEY,  333  Somerset  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


I  WANT  to  buy  80-150-cgg  incubator.  EUGENE 
R.  SKIDMORE.  Boonton,  N.  J. 


PROTESTANT  childless  home  wants  one  or 
two  children  to  board;  150  miles  from  city. 
ADVERTISER  127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY 


Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels-Both  Combs 

Won  first  young  farm  flock,  1923  ;  first  cock,  second  hen, 
production  class.  1921,  New  York  State  Fair.  Dark, husky 
breeders,  $5  and  Hatching  eggs.  Baby  chicks. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Van  Alstine  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


The  KENT  Barred  Rocks 

Made  a  pen  average  of  241  in  the  last  W,  Washing¬ 
ton  contest.  Breeding  cockerels,  eggs,  chicks.  Cir¬ 
cular,  W.  H.  li.  KENT  Cazeuovia,  N.  V. 


Nnrlbrnn’c  Famous  Mlnorons.  Exclusive  breeder. 
f1UrinrU[J  o  Now  booking  orders  for  BabyChix.  Also  a 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels,  $5  each,  Write  today. 

Willis  Northrop  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Tancred  Males-Wyckoff  Hens 

A  few  crates  of  eggs  to  spare  at  $8  per  100;  $26  per  crate. 

E.  A.  BENNETT  Manasqnan,  N.  J. 


Rlonlr  I  Ofrliftrno25  CHOICE  heavy-laying  pullets.  Cheap  at 
DI3LK  LBgnOHlb  $50.  Hatching  eggs  and  cockerels. 
Blue  Ribbon  Farms  Lorraine,  N.Y. 


ROSE 

COMB 


Brown  Leghorns 


Breeding  cock’ls,  laying  pullets. 
Brush  &  Son  Milton,  Vt. 


finIHpn  Phpacsnfc  Females.  1  2. vrs.  old.  $9.  Exhibition 
uuiuen  riieabdllis*  games.  Pullets,$5.  Eggs, $3.50 s.t'g. 
Guar,  to  baud).  Howard  Sbugard,  1Q01  Magnolia  Ave., Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  xonykh"’’  1iennCw  York 
Bourbon  Red  Toms  **» 


JOHN  T.  EAGAN 


Lebanon,  N.Y 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  th;  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30thSt.,  New  York  City 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimi 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  *  New  York  City 


Heating  Brooder  Houses 

On  page  199  is  a  question  as  to  how 
brooder  houses  may  be  heated  during 
.the  coal  shortage.  I  believe  the  coal 
problem  is  quite  general  over  a  large  part 
of  the  country,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
.we  should  not  worry  -over  it  in  the  least, 
‘as  the  more  we  -worry  and  “holler”  the 
less  chance  there  is  for  a  settlement  of 
.the  coal  strike. 

For  incubators  only  a  comparatively 
few  use  coal.  All  small  machines  use 
oil,  and  the  large  new  style  cabinet  ma¬ 
chines  use  oil,  so  coal  is  not  necessary 
as  a  fuel  for  hatching  purposes:  Coal 
burning  incubators  are  becoming  very  un¬ 
popular,  not  only  because  of  the  annual 
hold-up  in  the  coal  supply,  but  because 
oil  requires  less  labor  and  is  much  eas¬ 
ier  to  regulate,  especially  in  warm  weath¬ 
er.  Of  course  coal-burning  brooders  are 
much  superior  to  oil-burners  in  a  cold 
climate  or  early  in  the  season,  but  there 
are  some  very  good  oil-burners  now  on 
the  market,  which  5vill  do  fairly  good 
work  under  favorable  conditions,  and  if 
we  cannot  keep  up  sufficient  heat  for 
cold  weather  brooding  we  will  simply  do 
our  brooding  a  little  later,  when  weather 
conditions  are  more  favorable  and  if 
there  is  any  scarcity  of  chicks  caused  by 
this  condition  we  will  probably  get  more 
for  what  we  do  raise,  so  we  will  make 
just  as  much  profit  in  the  end.  Coal 
brooders  have  only  been  in  general  use 
about  12  or  14  years,  and  we  raised 
good  chicks  with  oil-burners  before  that, 
so  we  should  be  able  to  do  even  better 
now  with  the  improved  oil-burners 
which  are  in  use.  Pea  coal  was  recom¬ 
mended  entirely  for  use  in  the  first  coal¬ 
burning  brooders  which  came  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  I  understand  that  this  size  is 
for  sale  in  many  places  where  the  larger 
sizes  cannot  be  purchased.  The  modern 
oil-burning  brooders  are  fairly  safe  from, 
causing  fires,  although  there  is  usually 
more  danger  with  oil  than  with  coal.  The 
main  thing  for  us  all  is  to  go  ahead  and 
use  substitutes  without  complaining.  I 
believe  the  strike  would  have  been  set¬ 
tled  long  ago  if  everyone  would  adopt 
this  attitude.  c.  s.  gbeene. 


Making  Old  Hens  Lay; 
Feeding  Little  Chicks 

1.  I  have  44  old  hens  that  lay  but  two 
or  three  eggs  a  day.  We  feed  them  hot 
mash  once  a  day,  keep  dry  mash  before 
them  all  the  time,  and  feed  them  corn 
once  a  day.  They  are  very  fat.  What 
will  make  them  lay? 

2.  We  are  getting  200  little  chicks. 
Wihat  is  the  best  feed  for  them?  J.  c.  H. 

Greenwood,  Del. 

It  is  pretty  hard  work  to  make  old 
liens  lay  before  the  first  of  the  year,  un¬ 
less  you  wish  to  use  lights  and  stimulate 
them  in  that  way,  and  that  may  not  be 
advisable.  Old  hens  take  two  or  three 
months  to  moult  and  regain  their  flesh 
and  plumage  after  quitting  in  the  Fall 
and  pullets  are  depended  upon  for  early 
Winter  eggs.  You  may  be  feeding  so  much 
corn  and  hot  mash  containing  cornmeal 
that  they  do  not  eat  as  much  of  the  dry 
mash  as  they  should.  If  your  dry  mash 
is  made  up  after  one  of  the  good  formu¬ 
las  for  a  laying  mash,  do  not  feed  so 
much  whole  grain  that  the  hens  will  not. 
eat  much  mash  and  it  is  better  to  feed 
the  whole  grain  twice  daily,  a  little  in  the 
morning,  all  that  the  hens  will  eat  at 
night.  Try  to  make  the  hens  now  eat 
as  much  mash  as  whole  grain,  when  they 
are  laying  heavily  a  little  more. 

The  best  foods  for  little  chicks  are  fine¬ 
ly  cracked  grains,  corn,  cracked  wheat 
and  pinhead  oatmeal,  and,  for  a  dry 
mash,  one  of  the  good  chick  mash  formu¬ 
las.  A  good  one  is  two  parts  by  weight 
of  wheat  brar,  and  one  part  each  of 
wheat  middlings  ( flour  middlings  pre¬ 
ferred)  cornmeal  or  hominy,  sifted 
ground  oats,  ground  and  high-grade  meat 
scrap  or  dry  skim  or  buttermilk.  If  all 
the  skim  or  buttermilk  that  the  chicks 
will  consume  is  fed,  the  meat  scrap  and 
dry  milk  may  be  omitted  from  the  mash. 
Feed  green  food  of  some  kind,  give  fine 
grit,  and,  if  the  chicks  must  be  confined 
early  in  the  season,  add  cod  liver  oil  at 
the  rate  of  one  pint  to  each  100  lbs  of 
mash.  M.  B.  D. 


NEWTOWN  Broode  r 


Grows  More  and  Better  Chicks 
Less  Labor  —  Lower  Cost 


The  original  coal-burning,  self-feeding,  self¬ 
regulating  brooder;  imitated  but  still  un¬ 
equalled;  the  perfect  brooder.  Big  combus¬ 
tion  chamber — self-feeding  fuel  magazine — 
ventilated  fire  bowl — sturdy  grate — direct  and 
check  drafts — automatic  regulator — soot  trap 
— perfected  deflector — forced  ventilation  under 
hover.Superiorconstructionbutmoderateprice. 

Don’t  fuss  with  chicks  all  summer — raise  all 
you  need  in  one  or  two  broods.  The  Newtown 
saves  work  and  worry. 

Mail  the  coupon  now — get  the  facts. 


NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORP’N 

60  Warsaw  Street  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 

Tell  me  more  about  your  brooder. 

Name . 

Post  cffice . . . 

St.  or  Route . State . 


Always  Got  Results 


“1  have  been  dealing  with  you  for 
years,  and  always  got  results  from  your 
chickens”,  writes  an  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey  customer. 

Pine  'I  ree  customers  find  pleasure 
and  profit  in  keeping  poultry  because 
they  start  with  healthy  standardbred 
chicks  that  mature  early  into  per¬ 
sistent  layers- 


Write  for  FREE  Chick 
Book  and  latest 
Price  List. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Bex  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Member  Int. Baby  Chick  Ass' n. 


One  “Famous” 
Ancona  laid 
339  eggs  a  year. 
Won  over  80% 
of  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  prizes  at 
Madison  Square 
Garden  Show 
for  19  years. 
Beautiful! 
Heavy  layers! 
Prize  winners  ! 
Free  72  page  Ancona 
book  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest. 

H.  C.  Sheppard 
Box  539,  Berea,  O. 

Member  International 
Chick  Association 


200-300  Egg  Strain 


CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 


from  proved  strains— 

Official  Contest  Cham¬ 
pions  since  contests 
began.  Leghorns,  Reds, 

Rocks,  Wyandottes. 

DON’T  BUY  chicks  or 
eggs  until  you  get  our  big 
FREE  Catalog  and  special 
circular.  Write  today. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa, 


Most 

Profitable 

Poultry 

Known 


WILSON’S  BABY  CHICKS 

They  Lay  and  Pay 

BARBED  ROOKS,  R.  I.  REDS  and 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred 
from  New  Jersey’s  all  free  range 
healthy  stock  and  of  proven  quality. 
GET  AN  EARLY  START— Send  Your  Order  Now 
Booklet  and  price  list — FREE 
Write  today  lor  your  copy 

WILSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  N,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


For  More  Eggs  and  Healthier  Chicks  Use 


CEL-O-GLASS 


Poultry  exposed  to  the  Ultra-Violet  Rays  of  the  sun 
lay  more  eggs  and  grow  faster  and  healthier.  They 
reach  market  »ize  earlier  and  bring  fancy  prices. 

You  can  provide  these  health-building  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  for  your  poultry  indoors  simply  by 
using  CEL-O-GLASS  for  your  poultry-house 
windows.  This  UNBREAKABLE,  weatherproof 
material  keeps  cold  out,  keeps  heat  in  and  lets 
through  the  valuable  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the  sun. 
Glass  keeps  them  out. 

You’ll  never  have  to  pay  for  broken  windows 
when  you  use  CEL-O-GLASS.  There  are  other 
savings,  too.  Anyone  can  put  up  CEL-O-GLASS 
with  a  hammer  and  tacks.  No  Glazing— no  high 
priced  labor.  Take  it  down  in  the  summer  and  use 
it  again  when  needed. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  NOT  a  Cloth 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  in  CEL-O-GLASS.  Thous¬ 
ands  are  using  it  with  great  success.  Try  it  and  you 
will  be  enthusiastic,  too. 

If  your  hardware,  seed  or  implement  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  with  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS  send 
us  $5  for  a  trial  size  roll,  postpaid,  containing  33 
square  feet.  Only  one  to  each  person.  Write  for 
instructive  folder  No.  28. 


CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 
21  Spruce  Street  -  -  -  New  York  City 

CELOGLASS 

REG.  V.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  Certified  Cocks 
or  Cockerels.  1  will  have  5,000  chicks  for 
delivery  every  Wednesday  after  March  1st. 

$22.00  per  100;  $200  per  1,000 

QUALITY  —  RELIABILITY 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

J.  T.  KIRKUP 

MATTITUCK,  -:-  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  THAT  PAY 

By  prepaid  parcel  post.  English  Tom  Barron  S.O.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  Heavy  Mix.  Custom¬ 
ers  reportraising  95%, one  reports  raising  over  800  out  of 
825  chicks.  Another  one  reports  raising  98%,  and  a  flock 
average  of  199k  eggs  per  hen.  Write 
THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


B  A.  B  Y  O 

XX  X 

o  a 

3L  St 

25 

50 

100 

S,  C.  White  Leghorns . 

S3  25 

$6.25 

$12  00 

Barred  Rocks . 

3.75 

7  25 

14  00 

Mixed  . 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

100%  lire  delivery.  Postage  paid.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Ordei  from  ailv.  or  write  for  cir.  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER, 


BABY 

CHICKS 


vllle.  Pa. 

K. 

F.  D. 

No.  2 

25 

60 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . 

$3.50 

$«.S0 

$12 

S.  C.  B,  Leghorns. . . 

.  3.50 

Lot) 

12 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14 

Mixed  Chicks . 

.  3.00 

5,50 

10 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  live  delivery 
guar  an  eed,  postpaid  to  your  door.  Order,from  this  adv. 
or  write  for  free  circ.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


100  50  25 


W.  Leghorns . . . 

$12 

$6.50 

$3.50 

B.  Rocks . 

14 

7.60 

4.00 

R.  I.  Reds . 

.  15 

8.00 

4.50 

Mixed  Chicks.. 

.  10 

5.50 

3.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  Sl’KIN  C  II  A  TOllEll  V, 
F.  B.  LEISTEK,  Prop.  MeAlisterville,  Pa.  U.  D.  2 


Tj  A  D  v  Mixed .  $10  per  100 

DrtD  I  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  12  per  100 

P  LI  I  P  U  C  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

Lrild\.iJ  Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C,  1*.  LEISTEK  *  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


STURDY  EMXED  CHICKS 

DON'T  SEND  MONEY  -WE  SHIP  C.OJX 

Exceptionally  low  prices.  Leading  breeds.  From  selected 
purebred  flocks  bred  for  vigor  and  high  egg  production. 
100%  alive,  prepaid.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

The  Ada  Hatchery,  Route  15  Ada,  Ohio, 


“ON  THE  SQUA.HE  ” 

LEGHORN  CHIX-NlfWTOWN  hatched,  from  OLD 
HEN.  Biood  Tested,  Free  range  breeders.  First 
hatch  Feb.  l?th.  Our  loth  season  producing  GOOD 
Leghorns  and  telling  the  TRUTH  about  them. 
ASK  us  to  quote  prices  and  Prove  it, 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  Southampton,  N.Y. 


I>-LTr  p L! Barred  Kocku.  Khode  Island 
mDy  tniCKS  Beds,  White  Leghorns 

from  free  range,  selected,  high  producing  hens.  Hardy 
Chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  FRAU*  MEIER.  Arlington,  *.  T 

Columbian  Wyandottos.  Reasonable  prices.  Literature. 

Ralph  Woodward  &  Son  Bos  28  Grafton,  Maas. 


“Ollio’S  Best”  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $4.25  $7.50  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  4.50  8.25  15.00  72.50  140.00 

'White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp. . .  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  78.00  150.00 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.00.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live 
delivery,  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  R.  P.  D.  4A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  POULTRYMAN 


15  years  as  a  successful  poultryman  means  only  one  thing— we  have  the 
right  kind  of  LEGHORNS  bred  for  heavy  production  of  marketable  eggs. 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  INC.,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

While  I  subscribe  to  practically  all  of 
the  farm  papers  published,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  the  one  outstanding  paper  in  which  I 
have  no  fear  or  hesitancy,  when  in  need 
of  anything,  in  corresponding  with  its 
advertisers,  knowing  that  they  must 
have  some  standing  before  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  advertise  in  this  paper.  If 
this  policy  was  carried  out  by  all  farm 
papers  throughout  the  country,  there 
would  certainly  be  a  tremendous  saving 
to  farmers.  _  J.  T.  c. 

Ohio. 

Forty  years  ago,  without  any  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  purpose  we  risked 
our  all  in  an  experiment  to  prove  that  a 
farm  paper  devoted  exclusively  and 
faithfully  to  the  interests  of  farmers  could 
live.  We  adopted  only  two  rules: 

1.  We  must  believe  everything  going 
in  it  to  be  true. 

2.  It  must  not  only  be  true,  but  in  our 
judgment  of  service  to  the  farm. 

This  included  advertising  as  well  as 
text.  After  25  years  we  thought  we  had 
demonstrated  the  affirmative  of  our 
proposition,  and  told  what  we  had  been 
driving  at.  With  a  life  in  it  we  now  real¬ 
ize  better  than  ever  before  that  our 
proposition  was  sound,  but  also  that  the 
adventure  is  beset  by  trials  that  test  the 
mettle  of  will  power,  and  that  with  our 
modern  developments  the  experiment  can 
never  reach  a  final  demonstration,  but 
must  be  constantly  defended.  It  some¬ 
times  imposes  unpleasant  duties ;  but 
there  is  always  compensation  in  such 
generous  appreciation  as  instanced  above 
from  the  Buckeye  State. 

These  inclosed  slips  from  E.  P.  Beau¬ 
mont,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  come  to  me 
in  unsealed  envelope  lately.  Some  time 
previous  they  sent  me  four  neckties  with¬ 
out  any  order,  with  stamped  envelope  to 
return '  if  not  wanted.  I  returned  them 
promptly.  About  the  same  time  one  of  my 
neighbors  received  some  ties  also,  which 
he  has  not  returned.  He  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  identically  the  same  kind  of  com¬ 
munications.  Is  not  that  sort  of  business 
unlawful?  If  so  they  should  be  exposed, 
and  I  think  The  Ii.  N.-Y.  is  mighty  good 
at  that.  V.  E.  K. 

Ohio. 

It  seems  that  those  who  return  the 
ties  are  subjected  to  the  same  annoy¬ 
ance  as  those  who  do  not.  It  is  a  ne¬ 
farious  way  of  doing  business  whether 
unlawful  or  not.  Our  advice  has  been 
not  to  return  goods  received  through  the 
mails  that  have  not  been  ordered.  In  this 
case,  if  Beaumont  wants  the  ties  back, 
let  him  come  and  get  them. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Holt 
Power  Light  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.? 
If  you  do  I  would  like  to  know  just  what 
you  think  about  them.  On  March  30, 
1925  I  bought  a  Holt  power  light,  stand¬ 
ard  110-volt  plant.  1  installed  it  and 
the  plant  never  worked  right.  I  wrote 
to  the  company  several  times,  but_  never 
got  an  answer.  So  I  sent  a  registered 
letter  to  the  manager,  and  I  got  an 
answer  to  this  letter.  A.  n.  p. 

Connecticut. 

Holt  Power  and  Light  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  has  no  established  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  company  does  not 
answer  our  letters  in  the  subscriber’s  be¬ 
half.  The  record  in  this  case  strongly 
suggest  the  advisability  of  dealing  with 
houses  of  known  reliability  generally  and 
in  the  matter  of  lighting  plants  select 
such  plants  as  are  giving  satisfaction  in 
the  neighborhood. 

I  am  one  of  your  subscribers  and 
would  be  thankful  for  your  information 
regarding  the  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and 
Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Is  this  a 
reliable  house  to  deal  with?  I  have  not 
seen  their  advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
wrote  them  about  buying  a  few  hundred 
hatching  eggs,  and  would  call  at  their 
farm  in  Ridgewood.  They  replied,  they 
have  to  get  the  eggs  from  Maryland,  but 
in  their  catalog  there  is  not  a  word  about 
having  farms  in  Maryland,  but  they  are 
anxious  to  get  the  check  in  advance. 

New  Jersey.  M-  w- 

We  must  advise  the  poultry  public 
again  that  H.  W.  Cobb,  who  advertises 
as  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Poultry 
Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  is  merely  a 
"gyp-”  He  lias  no  farm  in  Maryland  and 


no  nursery  or  poultry  farm  in  Ridge- 
wood,  N.  J.  When  Cobb  gets  an  order 
by  his  deceptive  advertising,  he  sends  the 
order  to  some  distant  point  to  be  filled. 
Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm  is 
now  advertising  as  member  “American 
Baby  Chick  Producers’  Association.” 
This  is  the  first  we  have  heard  of  any 
such  association — it  is  apparently  a  rival 
organization  to  the  International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  which  maintains  a 
strict  code  of  business  ethics.  “Gyps”  of 
the  business  cannot  secure  membership. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  new  as¬ 
sociation  No  good  purpose  can  be  served 
by  two  associations  in  the  baby  chick  in¬ 
dustry. 

I  purchased  300  shares  of  Bagdad 
stock  through  Dailey  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  I  sent  the  brokers  a  telegram  on 
Nov.  5  instructing  them  to  sell  200 
shares.  At  that  time  the  market  for  the 
stock  was  higher  than  the  price  I  paid 
for  it.  Dailey  &  Co.  did  not  execute 
this  order  to  sell.  Then  on  Nov.  28  1 
called  the  brokers  on  the  phone  and  gave 
order  to  sell  the  entire  300  shares.  In 
the  meantime  the  stock  had  declined 
causing  me  a  considerable  loss.  Besides 
on  the  settlement  the  brokers  failed  to 
give  me  credit  for  one  830  payment. 

New  York.  j.  j'.  At. 

The  transaction  has  all  the  ear-marks 
of  a  “bucket  shop”  transaction.  Bucket 
shops  do  not  buy  the  stocks  which  are 
bought  on  margins.  If  the  stocks  go 
down  the  broker  wins.  When  the  stocks 
advance  the  broker  either  ignores  the 
order  to  sell  as  in  this  case  or  goes  in 
to  bankruptcy.  We  presented  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  case  to  the  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission  of  Massachusetts,  which  secured 
the  refund  of  the  $30  which  Dailey  & 
Co.  failed  to  Account  for,  but  the  com¬ 
mission  showed  no  disposition  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  “bucketing”  features  of  the 
transaction.  Dailey  &  Co.  made  a 
plausible  excuse  for  their  failure  to  ex¬ 
ecute  the  telegraphic  order  which  seems 
to  be  sufficient  to  the  commission.  The 
subscriber  was  lucky  in  our  estimation 
that  he  got  any  money  back  at  all. 

The  board  of  directors  of  this  bureau  is 
pleased  to  inform  you.  that  on  account 
of  your  standing,  you  have  been  selected 
as  being  eligible  to  receive  complimentary 
a  complete  karatol  bound  set  in  10  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  new  American  reference 
library. 

Somehow  or  other  this  subscriber  fails 
to  appreciate  the  high  compliment  paid 
him  in  being  “selected”  for  this  compli¬ 
mentary  set  of  books !  The  same  letter 
was  undoubtedly  sent  to  ten  thousand 
or  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  others. 
In  the  old  days  it  was  always  considered 
ungracious  to  “look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth.”  The  hook  behind  this  bait  is 
a  “loose  leaf  extension  service”  which 
must  be  purchased  to  secure  the  set  of 
books — and  the  price  of  the  “extension 
service”  covers  thet  valuation  of  the 
books,  also  with  a  big  profit.  There  are 
any  number  of  such  “free”  offers  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  most  publications. 
Nothing  is  free  when  some  other  article 
must  be  purchased  to  secure  what  is  of¬ 
fered  free,  and  no  such  offers  are  ac¬ 
cepted  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  criticized  this  decep¬ 
tive  scheme  for  the  sale  of  books  some 
time  ago. 

It  seems  like  writing  to  a  real  friend, 
as  we  have  been  subscribing  for  your  pa¬ 
per  a  good  many  years,  and  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  it  so  much.  I  wish  to  ask  if  you 
know  anything  about  the  Dickinson 
Cord  Tire  Machine  Co.,  of  Nutley,  N.  J., 
who  are  selling  stock  in  Atlantic  City 
and  elsewhere?  W.  At. 

New  Jersey. 

This  stock  selling  proposition  has  been 
before  the  public  for  several  years.  It  is 
based  on  a  new  and  alleged  wonderful 
machine  for  making  automobile  tires,  but 
we  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  prominent 
automobile  tire  manufacturers  adopting 
the  machine  and  installing  it  in  their 

factories.  It  is  an  undesirable  specula¬ 
tion  at  best.  Our  advice  to  the  subscriber 
is  to  make  some  better  use  of  his  savings. 


“It  will  snow  tomorrow,”  declared 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  “My  rheumatism 
is  hectoring  me  like  the  livin’  fury, 
and” —  “Now  look  here,  Uncle  Rezzi- 
dew !”  expostulated  Burt  Blurt.  “I  am 
obliged  to  make  a  trip  to  Kansas  City  to¬ 
morrow  and  don’t  want  to  go  in  a  bliz¬ 
zard.  Can’t  you  postpone  your  rheuma¬ 
tism  until  the  latter  part  of  the  week?” 
— Kansas  City  Star. 


APEC! 

"Ofte  Cutter'Jfiat  DoesJfot  Clog” 


THE  light-running  Papec  is  just  the  Cut¬ 
ter  for  home  and  neighborhood  filling. 

It  requires  less  help  and  less  power  than 
any  other  cutter  of  equal  capacity. 

The  entire  feeding  mechanism  is  now  so  nearly  human  in  action 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table.  Given  suit¬ 
able  power,  the  Papec  never  clogs  under  any  load  or  any  silo. 

Simple,  rugged  construction  assures  long  life  with  few  repairs. 
Many  are  giving  good  service  after  ten  years’  heavy  use. 
Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at  and  adjust.  There  are  no  wor- 
ries  and  no  delays  when  you  get  a  Papec  on  the  job.  Built  by 
men  who  have  specialized  in  Papec  construction  for  25  years. 

Our  1926  Catalog  describes  four  sizes  of  Papec  Cutters  and 
shows  how  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  in  one.  or  two  seasons. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Papec  machine  company 

110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.Y. 

Over  50  Distributing  Centers 
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c 'Assure  ^Prompt  Service 
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W>ur  Neighbor  Has  One  -  Ask  Him” 
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Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

for  Winter  Price  and  Discount.  Save  Money  and  order  NOW. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  13,  Meadville,  Pa. 


More  netProfit 


\fvom  the  same farm!\ 


■" . 
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FREE 


Farmers’  Account  Book 
and  Super-Zinced  Fence  j 
Catalogue,  both  mailed  J 
free  upon  request. 


OU  can  keep  down  expenses  taxeq 
and  hired  labor  and  orEw\’  *  ’ 

your  profits  through 

makes  marketingnegal‘ernk,creSyOUrW2rk’ 

and  maintains  the  fertility  o/the  S.  ’ 
/N  1  Hinge-Joint  «  # 

vx)lumbia 
SuGfe«Fence 

fcmilg  ”ttmTe^ndYt«fOT  m0dem’  "versifiec 

so  you  can  rotate  crops  n°U.  hog-tighl 
profitably.  The  Columhic  w  Pasture  fields  most 
tion  and  full  gauge  wires  afSrH^t  J°mt  construc- 

^ed^n^xfaUty^nd^  gU?™.nteed 

armored  against  rust  by  an  eZtr'Jhe'  They  are 
of  Zinc,  so  closelv  honriJa T  heavy  coating 

not  crack  or  peek  It  wilfn^  ^  steeI.th?t  *t  will 
our  brands  of  fences  barb t0  insist  uP°n 
Posts,  and  wire  nails  Writefnr gates’  SteeI 
book  and  fence  caSioeue iZ  ^  farm  account 
postal  card.  1  g  *  Use  the  coupon  or  a 
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Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  I 

702  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen.  Please  send  me  FREE,  the  Farmers  Handy 
Manual,  also  Super-Zinced  Fence  Catalogue. 


r tTH  "7  ~T 
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Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

I  Offer  Good  Alfalfa  in  Gar  Lots flT  fl  pr}cehable 

I.C.  HAWKINS,  144  South  WestlSt.,  SYRACUSE,  N  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  m  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

POULTRY  MAN,  trained,  married  reliable, 
Protestant,  good  living  quarters.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  8028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — Experienced  man  on  vegetable  farm 

will  pay  willing  worker  $75  a  month  and 
boat  d;  begin  April  1;  want  reference.  H.  W. 
BAGGS,  Fulton,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — By  April  1,  experienced  married 

man  to  work  on  farm;  must  have  good  ref¬ 
erence;  house,  milk,  fuel,  potatoes  and  gar- 
den.  M.  B.  STEPHENSON,  Sievensviile,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farmer  to  work  and  manage  farm 

on  shares:  150  acres  fertile  land  on  Delaware 
River.  N.  J.;  up-to-date  barns,  silo,  buildings, 
wonderful  location  for  poultry,  truck  and  crops; 
state  experience  and  qualifications.  Address 
OWNER,  Room  1010,  165  Broadway,  New  York. 

W  \NTED — At  once,  single,  reliable  man  as  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  and  barn  man  in  modern 
dairy;  31  accredited  Guernseys,  DeLaval  milker, 
electric  separator;  wages  $60  per  month  with 
board;  permanent  position  to  right  man;  chance 
for  advancement,  good  home,  modern  ro£”U  P”' 
ticulars  and  references  in  first  letter  BOA.  2d, 
Wilton  Conn.  _ _ 

WANTED — Herdsman,  single  man;  must  be 

good  dry-hand  milker  and  fully  competent. 
ADVERTISER  8069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED _ Two  all  around  farm  hands,  mar¬ 

ried  by  April  1;  experienced,  all  details  in 
first  letter.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. _ __ _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man  to  eaTe  for  45  cows 
and  help  with  milking;  modern  barn  equip¬ 
ment,  milking  machine;  wages  $100  house  and 
extras;  open  March  1.  J.  H.  and  J.  C.  COR- 
WITH,  Water  Mill,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ORCHARD  poultry  farm,  Flemington,  N.  J., 
nrantq  SOJT1G  OUG  to  llGlp  C1G3I1  GggS  UUfl  (10 
other  light  work.  ADVERTISER  8084,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Reliable  country  woman  to  help  in 
home;  good  plain  cook,  no  laundry.  AD\  Ell- 
TISER  8085,  core  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer,  married,  not  over  35;  one 
who  understands  gardening  and  orchard  work: 
wife  to  do  housekeeping  and  Pi®11*00®**?’ 
permanent  position.  IDEAL  FARMS,  Westfield, 

N.  J. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — Someone  for  a  year  round  job  on 
general  farm;  state  wages  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  101,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  middle-aged  farmer; 

year  round  job;  $50  per  month,  room  and 
board;  references.  BOX  287,  Madison,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in 

State  Institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance  Apply  SUPE, 
Letehworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  by  April  1,  married  man,  as  general 

farmer;  steady  position  and  good  living  con¬ 
ditions;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Working  housekeeper,  country,  near 
New  York  Citv;  small  family  adults;  good 
home  for  middle-aged  woman;  must  be  well 
recommended.  Write  APARTMENT  515,  202 

West  103d  St.,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED — March  1  or  10,  man  with  experience, 
on  fruit  farm  and  expert  handling  Ford  trac¬ 
tor.  FRED  DUPARD,  Burt,  29,  N.  Y.,  Niagara 
County.  _ _ _ _ _ 

HERDSMAN,  dairyman;  man  who  understands 
making  clean  milk,  feeding  calves  and  test 
cows;  single  man  preferred;  references  re¬ 
aped.  GAYHEAD  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Cox- 
packie,  N.  Y.  _ __ 

A  MAN  and  wife  or  mother  and  sod;  man  for 

general  work  on  estate  located  near  Boston 
Road  between  Palmer  and  Worcester,  near  elec¬ 
tric  car  line;  woman  to  do  washing  for  family 
of  two  adults,  house  and  fuel  furnished,  also 
milk  etc  ;  good  position  and  possibilities  of  ad¬ 
vancement  to  anyone  who  can  give  satisfactory 
references  and  service;  man  must  be  able  to 
milk  and  drive  team,  etc.,  and  have  successful 
experience  in  care  of  poultrv  and  other  live 
stock.  ADVERTISER  104,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer  to  work  26  acres  land,  milk 
five  cows  and  look  after  poultry;  must  be 
able  to  operate  tractor  and  be  generally  handy; 
salary  $80  per  month,  house  and  a  commission 
on  ail  products  raised;  this  job  requires  a  man 
who  is  willing  to  work;  reference  required. 
THE  FARM,  F.  W.  Kraft  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc., 
Props.,  North  White  Plains,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  man  who  don’t  use  tobacco,  to  care 
for  my  15  acres  of  apples,  prune,  spray  and 
market  the  fruit;  trees  1  to  15  years;  state 
wages  and  experience.  LONGSTREET  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Registered  nurses  for  day  and 

night  supervisor  in  old  ladies  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  beef  cattle  farm; 

four  rooms  and  bath;  $75  monthly;  usual 
privileges.  INDIAN  LAKE  FARM,  Millerton, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

SINGLE  barn  man.  good  milker,  $00  month; 

single  teamster,  $60  month;  single  man  for 
dairy  farm,  $60  month.  W.  A.  WAITE,  251 
Main  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  man,  white,  as  foreman  on  small 
truck  farm.  O.  KJELLBERG,  R.  D.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 


ON  BOSTON  Post  Road,  Connecticut,  attrac¬ 
tive  bouse,  8  large  rooms  and  bath,  city  im¬ 
provements,  large  basement  barn,  chicken  coop; 
small,  attractive  gasoline  and  refreshment 
stand;  about  3  acres  land;  one-half  mile  to 
center  big  town.  ADVERTISER  103,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 10  to  50-acre  farm,  between  Utica 
and  Albany,  on  paved  road;  sandy  ground; 
send  pictures,  all  details  and  price.  G.  R. 
JASTRZOMB,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Hudson,  Ohio. 


SMALL  run  down  or  abandoned  farm  wanted 
to  rent  with  option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER 
105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  within  100  miles  New 
York;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  106,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 165-acre  State  road  farm;  good 
buildings,  completely  stocked;  will  sacrifice 
for  quick  sale.  NATHAN  ALLEN,  Oxford, 
N.  J. 


FARM  wanted  to  rent  with  buying  opportunity, 
suitable  for  truck  gardening  and  poultry; 
not  over  40  miles  from  New  York  City;  Jersey 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  113,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SEVEN-ROOM  house,  bath,  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  several  acres;  barn;  85  miles  from 
New  York  City;  $6,500.  ADVERTISER  121, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate; 

111  acres;  remodeled  farmhouse  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  hot  water  heat,  electric 
light,  sanitary  plumbing;  three  masters’  bed¬ 
rooms,  three  servants’  bedrooms,  study,  draw¬ 
ing-room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.  and  two 
garages;  modern  barn  with  22  box-stalls,  mod¬ 
ern  superintendent’s  cottage;  land  in  good  state 
of*  cultivation,  150  fruit  trees;  suitable  for 
horse  stock  farm,  dairy  farm  or  production  of 
grain  or  produce;  situated  and  fronting  on  two 
fine  lakes,  at  Monroe,  (Orange  County),  N.  Y. ; 
for  particulars  address  H.  S.  CROSSMAN,  19 
W.  44th  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 


FOR  RENT — To  tenant  of  good  character  and 
capability,  for  shares  or  cash,  125-acre  farm 
in  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  good  level  land, 
good  house;  near  school.  ADVERTISER  125, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  suitable  for  poultry:  about  15 
acres;  small  house;  Dutchess  or  Orange  coun¬ 
ty  preferred;  pay  cash  if  real  bargain.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — March  1,  a  single  man  from  25  to 
40  years  old  to  work  on  Dutchess  County 
dairy  farm;  $50  per  month  and  maintenance. 
ADVERTISER  117,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SETTLED  white  married  man,  on  Long  Island, 
who  understands  vegetable  gardening,  care 
of  cow,  chickens  and  lawn;  wages  $85  and  un¬ 
furnished  5-room  house;  apply  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  118,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Couple  to  work  my  111-acre  dairy 
farm  on  shares  from  April  1;  very  produc¬ 
tive;  State  road;  four  miles  Oneonta,  N.  Y.; 
particulars  on  application.  ADVERTISER  112, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Two  young,  reliable,  experienced, 
single  men  on  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  no 
tobacco;  milking  machine  used;  state  wages, 
give  references.  E.  C.  FISHER,  R.  4,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — All  around  farmer,  having  character 
and  ability;  age  25-35  years,  active  and  in 
good  health;  no  tobacco,  no  bad  habits;  per¬ 
manent  position,  excellent  house,  garden,  pri¬ 
vileges;  $60  month.  E.  C.  FISHER,  R.  4,  Gen¬ 
eva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  permanent  position,  alert,  in¬ 
telligent,  courteous  young  man  to  peddle 
milk  with  truck;  no  bad  habits  nor  tobacco; 
$60  month;  chance  for  early  advancement; 
good  house,  garden,  privileges.  E.  C.  FJSHER, 
R.  4,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  unmarried,  not  over  30,  capa¬ 
ble  handling  flocks  and  raising  chicks;  one 
willing  to  co-operate;  permanent  position  for 
efficient  man.  IDEAL  FIRMS,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  married,  no 
children;  wages  $75,  three  rooms  and  bath, 
modern  heating  anl  lighting;  good  home  for 
right  party;  write  stating  references.  BOX 
325,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


WANTED — Six  general  farm  hands  on  certified 
milk  farm;  must  be  able  to  milk  15  cows  at 
least  twice  a  day;  no  booze  fighters  need  ap¬ 
ply;  wages  $75  a  month  and  board.  WEST¬ 
BROOK  FARM,  Bast  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  (hand,  general  farm  work,  those  ac¬ 
quainted  with  fruit  and  poultry  preferred; 
state  age,  salary,  experience  in  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife;  the  man  to  drive  team  or  do 
general  farm  work;  the  wife  to  cook  and  care 
for  hired  help;  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a 
good  couple;  no  objections  to  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  run  truck,  tractor, 
farm  experience,  trustworthy;  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  fruit  farm,  160  acres,  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  state  in  first  letter,  references  and  wages 
desired.  JOHN  H.  HANKINSON,  R.  D.  1, 
Pennington,  N.  J, 


WANTED — Mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters 
or  two  friends;  one  being  experienced  plain 
cooking,  other  for  waitress  and  general  house¬ 
work,  in  adult  family,  living  on  modern  farm 
all  year;  wages  $50  per  month  each;  good  room 
&ecorn  mediations  with  bath;  must  be  scru¬ 
pulously  clean,  willing  to  learn,  good  disposi¬ 
tion;  farm  located  30  miles  from  New  York 
City,  very  quiet  place,  not  many  amusements, 
but  healthy  neighborhood  among  good  people. 
BOX  A,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WORKING  poultryman  open  permanent  position 
March  1  or  little  before;  experienced  all 
branches;  capable  assuming  responsibility; 
willing  to  please;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  mar¬ 
ried;  state  wages.  BROOKFIELD  FARM, 
Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  private  farm;  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  single,  best  references.  ANTHONY 
TANGE,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


MARRIED,  Swedish;  wife,  cook:  husband, 
chauffeur,  farmer,  gardener,  handy  man; 
want  position  on  private  estate.  ADVERTISER 
8056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  manager  open  for  position; 

having  sold  my  farm  offer  my  services  as 
working  manager  first-class  plant;  25  years’ 
practical  experience  commercial  plant,  eggs, 
broilers,  roasters;  references,  American,  Prot¬ 
estant,  no  children;  only  first-class  place  con¬ 
sidered;  particulars  first  letter  appreciated. 
ADVERTISER  8057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  commercial  farm;  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  married,  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
8063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  single  farm¬ 
er,  capable  and  willing;  orchard  work  pre¬ 
ferred;  references.  C.  L.  CRAGER,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. 


WORKING  superintendent  open  March  1,  dairy, 
poultry  or  estate;  16  years’  experience,  small 
family,  American,  clean  habits,  personal  integ¬ 
rity  and  ability  to  do  business  on  large  scale; 
would  consider  share  basis  if  financed;  Long 
Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER  8067,  care 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate  as  poultryman  or  herdsman;  best  of 
references;  life  experience.  ROBERT  YOUNG, 
Wayne,  N.  J. 


TRAINED  nurse,  highly  qualified,  desires  case; 

companion,  secretary  to  elderly  person;  New 
York  suburbs  preferred;  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISE  U  8087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  single,  farm-raised,  agricultural 
graduate,  open  for  manager’s  position  March 
1,  on  estate  or  commercial  farm;  experienced 
with  stock,  help,  and  all  branches;  references. 
WALTER  S.  GLADNEY,  R.  D.  1,  Newtown, 
Pa. 


POSITION  wanted,  gardener;  single,  young; 

desires  position,  chauffeur  and  gardener;  pri¬ 
vate  place;  experienced,  reference.  Write  JOHN 
JOHNSON,  Glen  Riddle,  Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  March  1  in  ice  cream  or 
city  milk  plant  by  capable  mian,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  in  production  and  distribution  of  cer¬ 
tified  milk;  now  taking  Winter  course  in  mar¬ 
ket  milk  and  ice  cream  making  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College:  also  experienced  in 
use  of  Babcock  test.  Address  BOX  643,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 


WANTED — Vegetable  gardening  or  greenhouse 
work  on  private  place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON, 
54  Central  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  with  five  years’  experience,  two 
years  theoretical,  three  years  practical;  would 
prefer  position  on  gentleman’s  estate;  best  of 
references;  married,  two  children.  LAWRENCE 
LINDGREN,  Chestnut  Hill  Farm,  Southborougli, 
Mass. 


YOUNG,  single  man,  age  24,  wants  position  as 
farm  superintendent  or  assistant;  references 
furnished;  open  to  start  April  1;  at  present 
assistant  superintendent  and  foreman  of  farm 
school.  ADVERTISER  107,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARPENTER  wants  position  on  estate;  single, 
American;  understands  painting,  piping,  all 
kinds  of  pumps,  and  farm  machinery;  lawns, 
vegetables  and  dairying,  chickens;  furnish  best 
of  reference.  W.  BOERUM,  212  How  Ave., 
care  Mr.  Smith,  Shelton,  Conn. 


SUPERINTENDENT  commercial  farm  by  man 
with  life-time  experience,  college  trained; 
familiar  with  all  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  crops, 
machinery,  etc.;  successful  for  himself;  best 
of  references;  will  only  consider  propositions 
that  are  bona-fide  and  profit-making  essential. 
ADVERTISER  110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent  with  ability  and  initia¬ 
tive,  specializing  in  fancy  horses,  pheasants 
and  landscape  gardening;  familiar  with  all 
kinds  of  farm  stock,  machinery,  etc;  college 
trained,  life-experience:  married,  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  state  all  particulars  in  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  American,  26,  desires  position  as 
assistant  on  commercial  poultry  farm;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  111,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  20  years  practical  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches;  conscientious,  careful 
worker;  wants  position  as  working  manager. 
BOX  183,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


ALL-ROUND  American  farmer  wishes  steady 
position;  life  experience  general  farming;  can 
handle  tractor,  all  machinery;  not  afraid  hard 
work  or  long  hours;  married  with  family;  sal¬ 
ary  $75  month,  house,  garden,  potatoes,  milk 
and  fuel;  ready  anytime  after  March  15;  will 
go  any  place.  ADVERTISER  119,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  33,  no  children,  having  sold 
farm,  wishes  position  as  superintendent  on 
truck  farm;  no  dairying;  can  give  best  of  ref¬ 
erence.  BOX  154,  Manorville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER  or  gardener  on  a  private  estate; 

can  furnish  good  reference.  ADVERTISER 
114,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted,  poultryman,  young  cou¬ 
ple,  no  children,  Americans,  experienced,  de¬ 
sire  position  of  responsibility.  ADVERTISER 
115,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  private  estate  by  mar¬ 
ried  man,  thoroughly  competent  in  all 
farming,  gardening;  best  of  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  young  Germans,  brothers,  married  and  sin¬ 
gle,  want  position  on  farm  or  private  gen¬ 
tleman’s  place;  life  experience  in  farming, 
milkers,  driving  cars,  tractors,  teams;  all  farm 
machinery,  handy  with  tools;  speak  English; 
willing  workers.  ADVERTISER  120,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  middle-age,  no  bad  habits,  would 
work  for  elderly  people;  poultry,  garden,  any 
Work  not  heavy;  let  me  write  yon.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  122,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE,  farm  and  dairy  manager  with  years 
of  practical  experience  and  exceptional  ability 
wants  position;  college  graduate;  married,  age 
40;  nationally  known  breeders  and  dairymen 
given  as  references;  available  now.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  gardener,  single.  50,  trustworthy, 
sober;  knows  all  inside  and  outside  work; 
drives  Ford  car;  private  place.  J.  PALMER, 
Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  American  farmer,  honest,  relia¬ 
ble,  age  33;  small  family;  position  farm  or 
estate  after  March  20;  life  experience  general 
farming,  dairying,  balancing  rations,  feeding 
for  production,  growing  crops,  operating  and 
maintainance  of  modern  farm  machinery;  good 
at  general  farm  repairs;  references;  state  full 
particulars  first  letter.  A.  E.  MITCHELL, 
Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

I  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 400-acre  Vermont  dairy  farm,  fully 
equipped  with  stock  and  implements,  two 
dwellings,  large  sugar  hush;  recent  death  of 
owner  causes  sale  Inquire  A.  F.  WALSH, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


DEL-PARK — Fruit  and  poultry  farm  in  Sunny 
Delaware;  good  buildings,  timber.  Write  G. 
FRANKLIN  SMITH.  Georgetown,  Del. 


93- ACRE  stock  farm,  fine  buildings  and  soil; 

electric  lights  and  running  water  in  all  build¬ 
ings,  bath  in  house;  excellent  shade;  1)4  miles 
to  good  town;  a  real  bargain;  $12,500,  $5  000 
cash  needed.  L.  R.  HARRIS,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  shore,  salt  water  front, 
poultry  farm,  for  less  than  cost  of  buildings; 
beautiful  location;  140  acres,  100  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  price  $8,600.  .W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shelltown, 

Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — 63-acre  farm,  22-room  house,  furn¬ 
ished,  steam  heat,  all  improvements;  barn 
44  x  60,  basement  stable,  1,000  hens,  cows, 
horses,  tools,  machinery:  exceptional  bargain. 
CHAS.  HERMAN,  Callicoon,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


261-ACRE  farm,  highly  cultivated,  2  houses, 
9  barns,  running  water,  near  good  markets, 
on  improved  roads,  woodlot.  E.  A.  HOWARD, 
Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  fully  equipped; 

cheap  for  quick  sale;  must  sell;  at  Dorothy. 
N.  J.  ADVERTISER  808(5,  care  Rural  New'- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale.  82  acres,  R.  F.  D.,  town  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. ;  Delco  plant,  water  in  house;  12 
cows;  good  shade;  school  near  by;  two  miles 
from  village.  C.  H.  NEHER,  Owner.  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 


WOODED  farm;  inquire  owner.  Address  JACK 
REYNOLDS,  R.  R.  4,  Box  467,  Freehold, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 11-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  6- 
room  house,  outbuildings;  on  Albany  Post 
road,  50  miles  New  York ;  also  15-acre  wood¬ 
land;  terms.  ADVERTISER  102,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


FOR  RENT — A  14-acre  farm  with  7-room  house; 

all  conveniences  except  heat;  good  barn, 
chicken  coop,  bungalow;  10  minutes’  walk  from 
station,  commuting  distance  from  New  York 
City;  2(4  acres  wood,  pasture,  fruit  trees;  place 
is  adapted  for  Summer  boarders  and  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  chickens;  applicant  must  consider  to 
board  owner  and  his  girl  of  6)4  and  boy  of  3)4 
years.  ADVERTISER  129,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion:  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  older 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat,  $6;  two, 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs  within  third 
zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow’,  filled  with 
sw’eet  breath  of  the  Adirondac-ks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom:  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2’4  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Iiaqnette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New'-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond.  Indiana. 


PURE  honey,  postpaid  third  zone,  white,  10 
lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat,  $1.65;  not  prepaid, 
30-lb.  can  buckwheat,  $5.60;  price  list  free. 
ROSOOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  best  grades,  amber  clover,  $6.60  per 
60-lb.  can;  buckwheat,  $6.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  Pennsylvania  buckwheat  and  amber 
honey:  10  lbs.,  $2;  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid;  puri¬ 
ty,  weight,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  FRANK 
WOODRUFF,  R.  1,  Ppwell,  Pa. 


SLIGHTLY  used  American  sawmill  with  en¬ 
tire  outfit;  will  sacrifice.  MRS.  HELEN 
KUZSMAN,  Greenfield,  N.  Y. 


VIRGIN  wool  yarns,  hand  knitting,  colors; 

white,  black,  gray,  navy,  brown,  maroon, 
$1.60;  heather  brown,  $1.75;  machine  yarns.  $2 
pound.  MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROW¬ 
ERS’  ASSN.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  bean  polos,  Dahlia  and  to¬ 
mato  stakes,  also  cedar  for  rustic  work,  any 
size.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 


MIXED  honey,  goidenrod  or  buckwheat  flavor; 

60-lb.  can,  $5.50;  tw’o,  $10  here;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  R.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  hay,  Timothy,  wheat  and 
oat  straw.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 


WANTED — Carload  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay; 

state  price  and  full  particulars.  IRVING  P. 
FAVOR,  Kyserike,  N.  Y. 


STRICTLY  fresh  white  eggs,  any  quantity. 
GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  or  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wila 
wana,  Pa. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 9 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  309 . 


lITiyi  HOT  A I  I  WO  we^"known  Broome  Co.,  NEW  YORK,  orchardist  casts 
Tf  lfl*  IlV/  1  JnLLcllJL\  VJ^  vote  for  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  most  earnestly  and  declares: 

“I  am  sending  you  a  photo,  (see  Photo  below  at  right)  of  my  Stark’s  Golden 
Delicious  trees  and  fruit.  These  trees  show  4-years’  growth  and  they  aver¬ 
aged  4  bushels  to  the  tree  this  Fall! 

“Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  apples  are  100  per  cent  better  than  Grimes 
Golden  in  every  respect!  This  is  from  my  own  actual  experience  from  trees 
of  both  varieties  grown  side  by  side  and  under  identical  conditions.  The 
difference  in  size  of  the  Golden  Delicious  apples  and  the  Grimes  Golden 
apples — which  difference  is  over  100  per  cent  in  favor  of  Stark’s  Golden 
Delicious — alone  would  exclude  Grimes  Golden  from  consideration!” 


Send  for  FREE  1 926  De  Luxe  Catalog 

That  tells  all  about  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  and,  also,  the  Sensational  NEW 
Improved  Delicious  apple  called  STARKING.  Our  NEW  1926  FRUIT 
YEAR  BOOK  will  lay  before  you  an  amazing  volume  of  authentic 
information,  beautifully  and  copiously  adorned  with  over  600 
4 -color  and  2 -color  illustrations.  Use  coupon!  and  get  this 
free  book. 

2  Splendid  GrapeVines 

This  is  our  wonderfully  t  I  i  i  *.i 
attractive  1926  offer  to  Included  With 

nduce  early  orders.  Write  Cl  Hi  flA  H 
r  full  particulars.  «plU.UU  UiuCJf 

5  Seeds  of  Stark’s 
Blight-Resister  Tomato 

Just  check  Free  Seed  Square  1  l|\  w-* ys 
and  Seeds  will  come  to  you  im-  r*  f*  jn 
mediately.  Also,  get  Big,  Beautiful  *  ***  4 

and  Flower  Seed  Catalog— full  of  offers  of  NEW, 
BETTER  VEGETABLES  and  NEW,  DIFFERENT  FLOWERS.  Send  Coupon  tt  once! 


ADDRESS  BOX  30S 


at  LOUISIANA,  MO,  for  Over  110  Years 


STARK  BRO’S 
NURSERIES 

Largest  in  the  World 
Oldest  in  America 


One  of  Wm.  Hotaling’s  4-year-old  Top-Worked  Stark’s 
Golden  Delicious  trees  bearing  4  bushels  great  golden 
apples — “100  per  cent  larger  than  Grimes  Golden.” 


Withstood  35  Below  in  Dakota  Bore  in  2nd  Year  in  Indiana 

Here’s  proof  of  the  amazing  hardiness  of  this  great  S.  M.  HOTCHKISS,  Jackson  Co.,  INDIANA,  re¬ 
variety.  W.  A.  SIMMONS,  recognized  as  one  of  ports  “ My  3-year-old  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 
SOUTH  DAKOTA'S  most  famous  fruit  authorities,  bore  when  2  years  old  and  bore  again  this  year  when 
wrote  us  recently:— “Last  winter,  we  had  35  below,  other  varieties  failed  because  of  frost.  Best  variety  I 
with  almost  bare  ground.  My  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  ever  saw.  No  disease,  bloom  late  and  are  absolutely 
came  through  without  the  loss  of  a  branch-blossomed  hardy.  Every  one  of  my  13000  Stark  trees  is  a  per 
and  bore  as  usual.  ’’  feet  picture.  ” 

This  great  yellow  apple  is  unquestionably  the  most  exquisitely  delicious  and  radiantly 
beautiful  yellow  apple  ever  produced.  It  is  an  exclusive  Stark  Introduction. 

It  averages  about  50  per  cent  larger  than  Grimes  Golden — immeasurably  better  in 
flavor— and  much  superior  in  keeping  quality — keeps  4  months  longer.  Its  crisp,  tender, 
creamy-yellow  flesh  possesses  a  spicy  aromatic  flavor,  savoring  of  a  particularly 
choice  pear — saturated  with  spicy-honey  juice. 

The  trees  that  bear  these  apples  are  hardy  and  amazingly  productive.  They  bore 
crops  in  33  different  States  when  2  years  old. 


^Actual 
Size — 
Stark’s 
Golden 
Delicious 
Apple 
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Success  of  Golden  Delicious  Sweeping  Entire  Nation 


CUT  COUPON  HERE 


STARK  BRO’S,  Box  308,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Send  Me  FREE  BOOKS  checked  below: 

□  Send  Me  FREE  NEW,  1926  FRUIT  BOOK  de¬ 
scribing  STARKING.  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious 
find  tell  me  about  your  2  Special  Grape  Vine  Oiler. 

□  Send  Me  FREE  NEW  1926  BOOK  OF  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  and  FLOWER SEED-at  NEW  PRICES. 


I  |  Send  Me  LATEST  PRICE  INFORMATION  on 
I — I  Shrubs,  Ornamentals  and  Free  Landscape  Plans. 

(— ]  Send  Me  5  STARK’S  ‘ ‘BLIGHT-RESISTER” 
I — I  TOMATO  SEED— FREE. 


R.  N.  Y.  2-13-26 

Name . . . 


St.  or  R.  R.  No. 


P.  O. 


Salesmen 

Wanted 

Good  Pay  Weekly 
Healthful,  Pleas¬ 
ant  Work.  Many  of 
our  men  make 
$3500  and  more- 
write  for  terms. 


I  may  plant. 


(State  kind  and  number) 


Fruit  Trees  this  Spring 


State 
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Convincing  Proof 

that  One'Profit  Studebaker  Cars  give  longer  and  more 
dependable  service — the  result  of  Unit'Built  Construction 


THIS  roll-call  of  owners  of  Studebaker  cars 
which  have  traveled  over  100,000  miles,  is 
proof  positive  of  Studebaker’s  in-built  reserve 
mileage  and  greater  dependability. 

The  list  is  incomplete  and  includes  only  Stude¬ 
baker  cars  still  in  active  service  and  which  have 
been  reported  to  the  factory. 

Tremendous  M ileage  Records 

Recently  a  Studebaker  was  retired  from  service 
in  California  after  covering  500,000  miles  without 
being  rebuilt. 

In  South  Africa,  a  Studebaker  is  in  mail  serv¬ 
ice  between  Kimberley  and  Kuraman,  a  distance 
of  172  miles.  It  has  made  this  trip  daily  for  6*4 
years.  Although  the  mileage  is  now  over  400,000 
miles,  the  car  has  only  been  overhauled  once. 

A  Studebaker  used  by  the  Fire  Department  at 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  has  traveled  over  340,000 
miles.  Another  Studebaker  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
has  a  record  of  360,000  miles,  mostly  in  bus 
service.  And  another  at  Salina,  Kansas,  has  been 
driven  162,000  miles  without  a  single  overhauling. 

Thousands  of  Studebaker  owners  have  cov¬ 
ered  over  50,000  miles — and  with  marked  free¬ 
dom  from  repair  expense.  In  proof  of  this, 
annual  sales  of  repair  parts  for  all  Studebaker 
cars  for  several  years  have  averaged  only  $10 
per  car. 

Unit'Built  Construction 

Studebaker  dependability  is  the  result  of  Unit- 
Built  construction  under  the  One-Profit  manu¬ 
facturing  system. 

All  vital  parts  for  Studebaker  cars — all  en¬ 
gines,  bodies,  clutches,  gear  sets,  brakes,  differ¬ 
entials,  springs,  steering  gears,  axles,  gray-iron 
castings  and  drop  forgings — are  made  in  Stude¬ 
baker  plants. 

The  result  is  a  Unit-Built  car.  Because  all 
parts  are  designed  and  built  into  one  harmonious 
unit,  the  Studebaker  functions  as  a  unit.  This 
gives  much  longer  life,  with  scores  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  excess  transportation,  greater  riding 
comfort,  minimum  repair  costs  and,  finally, 
higher  resale  value. 

One'Profit  Values 

Another  important  result  is  the  extra  value  made 
possible  by  One-Profit  manufacture. 

By  making  all  vital  parts  in  its  own  plants, 
Studebaker  cuts  out  the  extra  profits  and  over¬ 
head  of  outside  parts  and  body  suppliers.  These 
savings  go  to  the  purchaser  in  the  form  of  higher 
quality  at  lower  prices. 

Because  all  phases  of  manufacture  are  directly 
under  Studebaker  control,  Studebaker  cars  are 
constantly  kept  up-to-date.  Resale  values  are 
thus  stabilized. 

Studebaker  offers*  three  6-cylinder  chassis  and 
twenty  body  types,  which  range  from  $1125  to 
$2325  in  price.  Purchase  of  any  model  can  be 
arranged  under  the*  Studebaker  Budget  Payment 
Plan  at  the  lowest  time-payment  rates  known  to 
the  automobile  industry. 


The  First  Roll-Call  of  the  Studebaker  100,000  Mile  Club 


Name  Mileage 

Geo.  Seleaffer,  Topton,  Pa.  <  110,278 

John  Winquist,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.  102,321 

C.  J.  Forness,  Salamanca,  N.  Y  121,280 
Beau  Taxi,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.  103,222 

David  B.  Abrams,  Northville,  N.  Y.  138,000 
Chas.  landers,  Johnstown,  N.  Y-  117,000 

Empire  Co.,  Glovervillc,  N.  Y.  109,000 

Henry  Loreny,  Pipestone,  Minn.  115,000 

Bert  Flynn,  Blodmingdale,  N  J.  i35,000 

F.  L.  McCord,  Dexter,  Me.  150,000 

County  of  Kern,  Bakersfield,  Calif.  138,000 
Anderson  Stage  Co.,  Mojave,  Calif.  100,000 
Geo.  W.  Rickhill,  Bisbee,  Ariz.  150,000 

F.  E.  Spicer,  Dodge  City,  Kans.  100,000 
Frank  Heesman,  Dodge  City,  Kans.  100,000 

Lee  Spence,  Monmouth,  Ill.  136,000 

W.  H.  Wilhite,  Pasadena,  Calif.  300,000 

Thos  L.  Medanick,  Pasadena,  Calif.  225,000 

H.  R.  Taylor,  Paaadena,  Calif.  110,360 

Walter  Muahrueh,  Pasadena,  Calif  125,000 

Police  Dept.,  Paaadena,  Calrf.  152,000 

A.  W  Shaffer,  Paaadena,  Calif.  110,000 

F.  H.  Whitney,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  190,000 

Dr.  Emanuel,  Milnor,  N.  D.  100,000 

Albert  G.  Dannel,  Ritrville,  Wash.  140,000 

V.  B.  Bennington,  Ritzville,  Wash.  130,000 

J.  A.  Adama,  Ritrville,  Wash.  120,000 

Wm.  Moore,  Ontario,  Calif.  105,000 

J,  Lawrence,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y  146,000 

E  A.  Carper,  Malden,  W.  Va.  101,264 

H.  D.  Neee,  Smethport,  Pa.  155,000 

Paul  Barlett,  843  Saylor.  Atlas,  Pa.  137,000 
T.  F.  Tompkins, 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y  100,000 

Dawson  Garage,  Pueblo,  Colo.  103,000 

Richardson  &  Smith,  Devils  Lake, 

N.  D.  100,000 

Alex  Neman,  Superior,  Wis.  135,184 

W.  L.  Brown,  Waterville,  Maine  105,000 

C.  W.  Evans,  Waterville,  Me.  100,000 

Shance  Transportation  Co., 

Charlotte,  Mich.  130,000 

John  Bower,  Bedford,  Va.  120,000 

C.  E.  Pickens,  Sidney,  Ohio  210,000 

F  O.  Flours,  Sidney,  Ohio  110,000 

L.  J.  Robeson,  Buena  Park,  Calif.  249,792 

F.  J.  Paul,  Orange,  Calif.  170,000 

C.  L.  Beach,  Bucyrus,  Ohio  235,400 

Jerome  Fisher,  Bucyrus,  Ohio  225,000 

Roy  Linn,  Bucyrus,  Ohio  120,105 

Howell  Davis,  Westminster,  Md.  125,000 

John  Henshaw,  Dobbs  Ferry',  N.  Y.  241,000 
J.  E.  Baker,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  180,641 

George  Ives,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  110,000 

Snow  Valley  Bus  Co.,  N.  Paint  St., 

Chillicothe,  Ohio  100,000 

Cannon  Ball  Transportation  Co.. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio  100,000 

North  Iowa  Motor  Co.,  Mason 

City,  Iowa  257,286 

Bill  Taxi  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa  135,284 

Merchants  Carling  Oil, 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  •  125,500 

Frank  Reynolds,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  115,000 

Dan  Wood,  Clark,  S.  D.  150,000 

Kirchoff-Ruff  Auto  Co., 

Stuttgart,  Ark.  125,268 

Dan  Wood,  Clark,  S.  D.  150,000 

Oscar  Hougham,  Clark  S.  D.  100,000 

Fred  Schlogcl,  Clark,  S.  D.  100,000 

Hans  Thude,  Mesa,  Ariz.  131,000 

Otto  Neuman,  Baltimore,  Md.  144,000 

Jack  Brady,  Baltimore,  Md.  132,000 

Fred  H.  Carlson,  Creighton,  Neb.  135,892 

Harry  Decker,  Huns  Lake,  N.  Y.  135,800 

Harry  Smedlav,  New  Haven,  Conn.  100,000 

R.  E.  Gordon,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  130,000 

R.  E.  Francis,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  120,000 

Webb  Greer,  Houston,  Texas  100,000 

Webb  Greer,  Houston,  Texas  100,000 

Webb  Greer,  Houston,  Texas  100,000 

A.  B.  Pierce,  Houston,  Texas  150,000 

H  K  Whaeler,  Holyoke,  Mass.  115,000 

John  Shea,  Holyoke,  Mass.  100,000 

Chas.  Koegel  &  Sons, 

Holyoke,  Mass.  100,000 

Dr.  J.  C.  F.  Hutton,  Miami,  Fla.  100,000 

M.  Snyder,  Miami,  Fla.  300,000 

Ft. Madison FireCar,  Ft.Madison,Ia.  340,000 
John  Snyder,  Joplin,  Mo.  200,000 

John  Snyder,  Joplin,  Mo.  180,000 

John  Snyder,  Joplin,  Mo.  150,000 

D.  W.  Weir,  Ashland,  Ohio  250,000 

R  A.  Ekey,  Ashland,  Ohio.  100,000 

W.  D.  Fry,  Ashland.  Ohio  100,000 

Stillwell  Auto  Livery, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  100,000 

Stillwell  Auto  Livery, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  100,000 

F.  K.  Eaton,  Hollywood,  Calif.  100,000 

Bogren-RobinsonCo.,Petoskey,Mich.  1 18,346 
Ed.  Oberg,  Merrill,  Wis.  118,491 

E.  J.Tonnelier,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  165,000 


Name  Mileage 

Joseph  Scott,  Rhinebcck,  N.  Y  200,000 
Chas.  Covert,  Beacon,  N.  Y.  150,000 

Jack  Lansford,  Greenville,  Tex  150,000 
H.  A.  Funk,  Winslow,  Ariz.  110,248 

Russell  Freer,  Highland,  N  Y  200,000 
William  McGail,  N.  Conway,  N.  H.  125,642 
Delmore  Smith,  N.  Conway,  N,  H.  111,237 
Barnes  Bros.,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  110,000 
Eugene  Hartkopp,  Austin,  Tex  134,527 
A.  E.  Lawrence,  Austin,  Tex.  108,000 
Mrs.  F.  Schvedel,  Austin,  Tex.  115,000 
A.  P  Gardner,  Frankfort,  Ky.  235,000 
Fred  H.  Carlson,  Creighton,  Neb.  119,465 
Harry  Brook,  Sterling,  Colo.  100,000 

W.  E.  Hemming,  Sterling,  Colo.  125,000 
Samuel  Brown,  Uniontown,  Pa.  125,000 
M.  F  Sypal,  Brainard,  Nebr.  100,000 

S.  B  Baker,  Red  Star  Bus  Line, 

Dunkirk,  Ohio  150,000 

L.  Bamberger,  Yuma,  Ariz.  120,000 

J.  E.  McGregor,  Yuma,  Ariz.  100,000 

L.  Rock,  Ada,  Okla.  100,000 

Bisbee-Tucson  Stage,  Tucson,  Ariz.  200,000 
Bisbee-Tucson  Stage,  Tucson,  Ariz.  275,000 

H.  C.  Kinnison,  Tucson,  Ariz.  300,000 

Heber  White,  Buffalo,  Mo.  142,000 

E.  T.  Williams,  Springfield,  Mo.  112,000 
Dr  L.  J.  Stetauer.  Chicago,  Ill.  120,000 
Chas.  Corley,  Savanna,  III.  100,000 

David  Gillogiy,  Savanna,  III.  100,000 
Dan  Dauphin,  Savanna,  111.  100,000 

J.  Hiptwell,  Chelsea,  Mass.  130,000 

Ralph  Pierce,  Melrose,  Mass.  125,000 
Oliver  Mitchell,  Boston,  Mass.  150,000 
Joe  McGlory,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  115,000 
Biss  Russell,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  106,000 
Mrs.  J  Sheahen,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  103,000 
E.  A.  Bullock,  DeLand,  Fla.  102,000 

I.  C.  &  E.  Traction  Co., 

Springfield,  Ohio  100,000 

Red  Star  Bus  Co.,  Springfield  Ohio  360,000 
Pendengroft  Bus  Line, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  100,000 

Steubenville-Caton  Trans.  Co., 

Steubenville,  Ohio  160,000 

Jefferson  County,  Steubenville,  Ohio  108,000 
Cadiz  Bus  Line  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio  135,000 
Bunker  Hill  Trans.  Co. 

Waterbury  Conn.  246,000 

M.  Hengevelt,  Miami,  Fla.  250,000 

E.  G.  Palmatier,  Miami,  Fla.  100,000 
Walter  H.  Goodrich,  College  SL, 

New  Haven,  Conn.  126,000 

Connaughton-Walen  Co., 

Old  Monroe,  Mo.  102,000 

Rus.  Heycock,  Olympia,  Wash.  175,107 
White  Line,  Lewiston,  Me.  101,000 

White  Line,  Lewiston,  Me.  140,000 

R.  S.  Whitney,  Lewiston,  Me.  100,000 
Anton  Anderson,  Montevideo,  Minn.  220,000 
Pete  Stalmen,  Morris,  Miss.  125,074 

Al.  Howard,  Salina,  Kans.  125,000 

Al.  Jennings,  Salina,  Kans.  162,000 

Youngstown  Southern  Trans.  Co., 

Columbiana,  Ohio  110,000 

Youngstown  Southern  Trans.  Co., 

Columbiana,  Ohio  106,000 

Mat  Stocker,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y  210,237 
Alias  Gerlock,  Memphis,  Texas  124,000 
H.  Anderson,  Jamestown,  N  Y  175,000 
R.  B.  Neale,  Denton,  Texas  200,000 

R.  B.  Neale,  Denton,  Texas  100,000 

L.  Loegler,  Cleveland,  Ohio  116,000 

Horn  Ice  Cream  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.  182,000 
Frank  M  Emerick,  Johntown,  Pa.  130,000 


Yellow  Cab  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  100,000 
Yellow  Cab  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  1 00,000 
R.  Gerald  ODaniel,  Detroit,  Mich.  149,586 
A.  E.  Claxon,  Detroit,  Mich.  100,000 

J.  W.  Collums,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  115,261 
Capt.  C.  W.  Titus,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  136,431 
J.  M.  Taylor,  San  Antonio,  Tex  168,000 
C.  A.  Goff,  Ironton,  Minn.  116,000 

W.  C.  Jackley,  Anderson,  Ind.  150,000 

Ventura  Refin'gCo., Santa  Paula,  Cal.  100,000 
R.  R.  Wallace,  Bigtown,  III.  108,000 

John  Smalley,  Jackson,  Calif.  138,000 

Wm.  Dement,  Lodi,  Calif.  125,000 

Burton  A.  Towne,  Lodi,  Calif.  1 10,000 

George  Cross,  Jeannette,  Pa.  104,500 

George  Baughman,.  Arona,  Pa.  102,000 

George  P.  Thompson,  Irwin,  Pa.  124,490 
Greensburg,  New  Alexandria  and 

Blairsville  Bus  Co.  138,000 

Chas,  Reese,  Chicago,  Ill.  100,000 

E.  F.  Turner,  Chicago,  Ill.  1 10,000 

A.  F.  Hoffman,  Chicago,  Ill.  250,000 

Mann  Auto  Co.,  Libral,  Kans.  150,000 

City  Garage  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa.  100,000 

Lawrence  Anderson, 

South  Bend,  Ind.  210,110 

J.  R.  &  Harry  Howbert,  Lima,  Ohio  100,000 


Nam«  Mileage 

William  R.  Jewesson, 

Brooklyn,  N  Y.  109,000 

T.  A.  Backe,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  160,000 

E  J.  Tonnelieu,  Benton  Harbor, 

Mich  175,000 

Oscar  Gernert,  Shillington,  Pa.  135,000 

Ed.  Oberg,  Pier  St.,  Merrill,  Wise.  118,491 

Baker  &  Co.,  Modesto,  Calif  101,050 

F  D  Clements,  Gassaway,  W.  Va.  126,000 

R.  R.  WalceBegton,  Hamilton,  Ill.  108,000 

T.  S.  Wright,  Temple,  Texas  105,000 

Oak  Ridge  Oil  Co., 

Santa  Paula,  Calif.  106,000 

Ike  Warren,  Holly,  Mich.  137,000 

W.  E.  Nunnalea,  Tyler,  Tex.  115,605 

W.  E.  Nunnalea,  Tyler,  Tex.  121,025 

W  E.  Nunnalea,  Tyler,  Tex.  106,150 

Nathan  Feldman,  Kingston,  N,  Y  186,000 

Samuel  Feldman,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  179,500 

Chas.  Van  Etten,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  109,000 

Sheriff  Columbiana  Co., 

E.  Liverpool,  Ohio  142,000 

Canton-E.  Liverpool  Bus  Co., 

E  Liverpool,  Ohio  128,000 

Tim  Bishop,  Lincoln,  N.  H.  105,000 

George  Ward,  Ansonia,  Conn.  110,000 

Clark  Barger,  Kitts  Hill,  Ohio  135,000 

H.  Ketler. Ironton,  Ohio  100,000 

J.  W  Truby,  ironton,  Ohio  100,000 

H illstead  &  Grant,  Int.  Falla,  Minn.  135,000 
Red  Top  Cab  Co., 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  160,000 

Red  Top  Cab  Co., 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  120,000 

Dr  H.  E.  Funk,  Culbertson,  Nebr  117,000 

M  B.  Greenlee,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  211,536 

B.  F.  Davis  Bus  Line, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  108,036 

Warner  Paige,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  103,469 

W  B  Bruce,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  112,763 

0.  H.  Hurd,  Beaumont,  Tex.  140,000 

W.  H.  Perkins,  Dallas,  Tex.  125,000 

Jack  Snider,  Dallas,  Tex.  130,000 

Larry  Miller,  Bemidji,  Minn.  105,000 

Geo.  Hickerson,  Bemidji,  Minn.  160,000 

Nick  Elvis,  Huntington,  Pa.  166,556 

Geo  Magels,  Huntington,  Pa  105,351 

A.  E.  DeCou,  Woodbine,  la  120,413 

Harry  E.  Yount,  Dunlap,  la.  120,413 

Ira  Mongeon,  Laconia,  N.  H.  140,000 

Robert  Shelby,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  150,000 

Central  Garage,  Lake  City,  Minn.  117,000 

C.  A.  Goff,  Ironton,  Minn.  116,000 

H.  M.  Wandre,  Ironton,  Minn.  135,000 

Herbert  Johnson,  Roslyn,  N.  Y  100,000 

Johnson  Co.,  Marshall,  Texas  112,687 

Eugene  Bradley,  Georgetown,  Ky.  106,000 

H.  A.  Savage,  Fresno,  Cal.  128,000 

Art.  Eedi,  Nashwauk,  Minn.  265,000 

F.  0-  Boggs,  Nashwauk,  Minn.  165,000 

C.  L.  Baird,  Atchison,  Kans.  140,000 


Red  Star  Bus  Line,  Canton,  Ohio  102,000 
Steubenville  Bus  Line,  Canton,  O.  150,000 
E  Liverpool  Bus  Line,  Canton,  O  114,000 
C.  O.  Bainbridge,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  352,000 
O.  F  Anderson,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  121,000 
Denver  Stage  Co.,  Denver  Colo.  100,000 

B.  C.  Oney,  Sherman,  Tex.  117,000 

W.  L.  Thomas,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  125,000 
Hiron  Phelps,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  150,000 

C.  DeAngelo.  Long  Beach,  Calif.  140,000 
L.  H  Hurroughs,  Brunswick,  Ga.  198,233 
J.  M.  Armstrong,  Brunswick,  Ga.  235,221 
Claude  Armstrong,  Geneva,  Ohio  172,308 


F.  M.  Lord,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio  100,000 

Robert  Kersey,  South  Bend,  Ind.  115,260 
Platner  Garage,  South  Bend,  Ind.  214,140 
Dan  Linn,  Stockton,  Cal.  127,000 

Edward  Dunn,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  210,000 

Peter  Mazaikai,  Waterbury,  Conn.  100,000 

Irving  Raymo,  Detroit,  Mich.  140,000 

G.  W.  Confer,  Xenia,  Ohio  129,000 

J.  A.  Landon,  New  Ulm,  Minn.  185,000 

Harry  Fasnacht,  Union  Deposit,  Pa.  141,587 

A.  E.  Hart,  Evansville,  Wis.  125,000 

Norman  K.  Stump,  Akron,  Ohio  156,992 

C.  F.  Sutton,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  1 10,000 
Border  Taxi  Service,  Nogales,  Ariz.  225,000 
Van  Motor  Co.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  190,000 

E.  W.  Barker,  Norfolk,  Va.  197,000 

Service  Taxi  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio  350.000 

H.  A.  Savage,  Fresno,  Calif.  186,000 

Geo.  W.  Drumm,  Albany,  N.  Y.  297,000 

John  P.  Currier,  Fredericktown,  Mo.  164,831 

Mr.  J.  B.  Paradis,  Taftville,  Conn.*  106,500 

B.  R.  Chafin,  Midland,  Pa.  112,400 

E.  H.  Brooks,  E.  Liverpool,  I 

Ohio  (Taxi)  108,300 

B.  O.  Propts,  Chester,  W.  Va.  (Taxi)  147,000 
U.  V.  Price,  E.  Liverpool,  Ohio 

(Taxi)  157,0(10 


Authorized  Studebaker  Sales  and  Service  throughout  the  State 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMS — Dell  Greenley  &  Sons 
AKRON— A.  C.  Hollenbeck 
ALBANY— P.  J.  Ford.  Inc. 

ALBION — E.  Kirk  Bell 
AMSTERDAM — Amsterdam  Motor 
Sales  Co, 

ANTWERP— Alton’s  Garage 
ARCADE — Reynolds  &  Kohler 
ASTORIA — Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ATTICA— C.  R.  Stroh 
AUBURN — George  H,  Leonard 
AVON — Cullinan  Bros. 

BABYLON— Richard  S,  Ewell 
BALDWINSVILLE— Van  Wie  Motor 
Sales 

BALLSTON  SPA— Roy  C,  Vrooman 
BARKER — Barker  Garage 
BATAVIA — Chas.  Mancuso  &  Son 
BATH— D.  S.  Rider 
BAY  SHORE — Barrett-Delemarre 
BINGHAMTON— Baxter-Mnrray 
Motor  Co. 

BOONVILLE— E.  L.  Woolley 
BREWSTER — Brewster  Garage 
BRIDGEHAMPTON— Tucker  &  Mur¬ 
ray  Co. 

BROCKPORT— Economy  Motor  Co. 
BUFFALO— Meyer  Motor  Car  Co,,  Inc, 
CALEDONIA— Harold  S.  Callan 
CALLICOON — Thomas  F,  Benneduni 
CANAJOHARIE — Canajoharie  Motor 
Sales 

CAPE  VINCENT— Leon  L  Peo 
Garage  Co. 

CARTHAGE— Carthage  M*r.  Car  Co. 
CATSKILL— The  Catskill  Auto  Co. 
CEDARHURST — Donner  Auto  Sales 
Co. 

CHATEAUGAY— L.  G.  Ryan  &  Co. 
CLAYTON — Francis  M.  McKinley 
CLIFTON  SPRINGS— Francis  J. 

M  a  slyn 

CLYDE— Arthur  L.  Sclilede 


CLYMER— W.  J.  Deuink 
COBLESKILL — Young  &  Fox,  Inc. 
COHOES — Hunter  &  Fonda,  Inc. 
COLLINS  CENTER— L,  A.  Johengen 
CORNING— W.  J.  Morrow,  Inc. 
CORTLAND— Clifford  M.  Smith 
DANSVILLE— Fred  G.  Mullett 
DELEVAN— T.  Jay  Titus 
DELHI — Delhi  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
DE  RUYTER— Hays  &  Wood 
DOBBS  FERRY— Blue  Rihhon  Service 
Co. 

DUNKIRK— Henry  Schafer 
E.  AURORA— W,  A.  Kelver 
E.  ROCHESTER— George  H.  Ano 
ELMHURST — Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ELMIRA — Silvertown  Motor  Co. 
FALCONER — Progressive  Mach.  & 

G  arage 

FAR  ROCKAWAY— Donner  Auto 
Sales  Co. 

FAUST — Fred  Lang 
FLORAL  PARK— Westpfal  Motors 
FLUSHING— Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
FRANKLIN VILLE— Ernest  Strirgham 
FREEPORT — Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
FULTON— Geo.  D.  DeWolfe 
GENESEO — Conlon  &  O’Leary 
GENEVA — Geneva  Auto  Co. 

GLEN  COVE— Gregory  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
GLENS  FALLS— Barber  Sales  Corp. 
GLOVERSVILLE— Busse  &  Conover 
GOUVERNEUR— W.  E.  Lytle 
GRANVILLE— L.  A,  Rathbun 
GREAT  NECK— Russell  B.  Collins 
GREENWICH— David  Carnohan 
HAMBURG — W.  Henry  Bruce 
HAMILTON— E.  C.  Still’s  Garage 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON— A,  F 
Murphy 

HEMPSTEAD — Baldwin  Motor  Co. 
HIGHLAND  FALLS— Weyan’s  Gar. 
HOLLEY — John  J,  Burns 
HONEOYE  FALLS— Fred  C.  Stetner 
HORNELL— C.  A.  Burdett 
HUDSON — The  Crescent  Garage 
HUNTINGTON— Walter  H.  Flessel 


ITHACA— J.  B,  Lang,  Eng.  &  Gar.  Co. 
JAMESTOWN— Wm.  N.  Gokey 
JOHNSTOWN— The  Best  Garage 
JORDAN— The  Motor  Inn 
KINGSTON— Van  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 
LAKE  PLACID— D.  W.  Jenney.  Inc. 
LAKEVILLE— E.  I.  Tripp 
LANCASTER— Gordon  J.  Walter 
LEROY — Chas.  Mancuso  &  Son 
LEWIS— D.  M.  Johnson 
LEWISTON— Fred  Seick 
LIBERTY— Liberty  Auto  Sales  Co. 
LOCKPORT — Timkey  Motor  Car  Co. 
LOWVILLE — Schantz  Bros. 

LYNBROOK — Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
LYONS— Arthur  L.  Schlede 
MALONE— L.  G,  Ryan  &  Co. 
MANLIUS— Jacob  Cohen 
MARLBORO — Sundstrom  Motor  Co. 
MASSENA — Frank  Payment 
MECHANCISVILLE— Cowen’s  Garage 
Co. 

MEDINA— Clark  II.  Butts 
MIDDLETOWN— Creeden  &  Addy 
MILLBROOK — Ralph  Waterman 
MINEOL A— Wallace  Motors 
MONROE — Central  Garage 
MONTICELLO— Blue  Ribbon  Auto 
Scilcs 

MONTOUR  FALLS — A.  V.  Covert  & 
Son 

MORAVIA — M.  E.  Springer 
MT.  KISCO— Mt.  Kisco  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
MT.  MORRIS— Conlon  &  O’Leary 
Mt.  VERNON— Clover  Motor  Sales 
NAPLES— H.  P.  Parish 
NEWARK— Newark  Garage  Co. 
NEWBURGH— James  S.  Tyler 
NEW  ROCHELLE — Clover  Motor  Sales 
NEW  YORK — Studebaker  Corporation 

A  m  a n  o a 

NIAGARA  FALLS— Wm.  McVittie 
NORTH  CREEK— Pereau’s  Garage 
NORTHVILLE— Edgar  Roberts 
NORWICH— L  A.  Cevasco 
NUNDA— C,  H.  Holmes 
NYACK — Albert  A,  Coneys 


OGDENSBURG— J.  Frank  Sharp 
OLD  FORGE— Woodruff  Bros. 

OLEAN — Fred  W.  Forness,  Jr. 
ONEONTA — Dibble-Wheeler  Motors, 
Inc. 

OSSINING— Cornells  Motors 
OSWEGO — Cayuga  Garage,  Inc. 
OWEGO— Burt  W.  Miller 
OYSTER  BAY— Stedman  Motor  Co., 
Inc. 

PALMYRA— Red  Pole  Garage 
PARMA— Albert  E.  Smith 
PEEKSKILL — Snowden  &  Janney,  Inc. 
PENN  YAN— H.  B.  Parish 
PERRY— S.  T,  Gilboy 
PINE  PLAINS — Tremper’s  Garage 
PLATTSBURG— L  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PLEASANT  VILLE — H.  P,  Brundage 
PORT  CHESTER — Clover  Motor  Sales 
PORT  HENRY— L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PORT  JEFFERSON— J.  S,  Kessler 
PORT  JERVIS— Port  Jervis  Garage 
PORT  RICHMOND— Island  Motor 
Corp. 

PORT  WASHINGTON— Seaman  & 

Hi  c  ICS 

POTSDAM— J.  R,  Lindley 
POUGHKEEPSIE— A.  F.  Allen  Motor 
Ccrp. 

PULASKI— Pulaski  Motor  Supply  Co. 
RANSOMVILLE — Glenn  H,  Foote 
RAVENA — Snyder  Bros. 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS— C,  B,  Os¬ 
trander 

RIPLEY— White  Star  Garage  Co. 
ROCHESTER— Gallagher  Motor  Co. 
ROCKAWAY  BEACH — Donner  Auto 
Sales 

ROCKVILLE  CENTER— Smith  & 
Goodall 

ROME — Corts-Kenyon  Motor  Car  Co. 
ROSLYN — Seaman  &  Hicks 
SALAMANCA— Frank  A,  Forness 
SALEM — J.  Leland  Sherman 
SARANAC  LAKE— Taylor  &  Jackson 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS— Roy  C. 
Vrooman 


SCHENECTADY— R.  D.  Thomson, 

Inc. 

SCHUYLERVILLE— Paul  A.  Hespelt 
SENECA  FALLS — Mike  Cosentino 
SHORTSVILLE— George  D,  McGurk 
SILVER  SPRINGS— L.  R.  Grover 
SINCLAIRVILLE— Carl  E.  Peterson 
SKANEATELES— R.  V.  Surdam 
SNYDER— Anthony  Fisher 
SODUS— W.  W.  Dufloo 
S.  DAYTON— S.  E.  Brown 
STAPLETON — Island  Motor  Corp. 
STONY  POINT— Stony  Point  Garage 
SUFFERN— Irven  Slmart 
SYRACUSE— Gere  &  Willis.  Inc. 
TARRYTOWN — Augustine  F.  Murphy, 
Inc. 

TONAWANDA— Echo  Motor  Co. 
TOTTENVILLE— Island  Motor  Corp. 
TROY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 
TRUMANSBURG— A.  I,  Stover 
TUXEDO  PARK— Garage  Co.  of 
Tuxedo 

UTICA — The  Welch  Motor  Car  Co. 
VALOIS — Valois  Garage 
VARYSBURG — Varysburg  Garage,  Inc. 
VESPER — French  &  Pierce 
WALTON— D.  W.  Coulter  . 
WARSAW— S  J.  Crawford 
WASSAIC — Morse,  Stevens  &  Smith 
WATERTOWN— Ward  P.  Smith 
WAYLAND— Mark  M.  Bowles 
WEBSTER — Bonenblust  &  Buckman 
WEEDSPORT— W.  H.  Smith  &  Son 
WELLSVILLE — Fred  D.  Rice 
WESTFIELD — Grape  Bolt  Motor  Co. 
WESTHAMPTON  BEACH— Westharup- 
ton  Beach  Garage 
WHITEHALL — Barter  Sales  Corp. 
WHITE  PLAINS — Russell  Motor  Co. 
WHITNEY  POINT— N.  W.  Tappan 
WILTON— J.  W.  Angell 
WOLCOTT — G.  R.  Carkner  &  Son 
YONKERS— Sax  &  Rosenfeld,  Inc. 
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Successfu  1  M  ana^ement  of  Turkeys 


ACK  TO  THE  LAND.— I  would  like 
to  answer  the  inquiry  of  A.  TL,  of 
Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  page  72  by  giv¬ 
ing  our  experience.  About  13  years  ago 
we  left  our  home  town,  New  York 
City,  in  search  of  a  farm.  After  quite 
extensive  traveling  we  returned  to  almost  our  starting 
point,  and  located  in  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
Because  my  husband  had  been  a  successful  business 
man  in  New  York,  .we  felt  that  we  could  be  .just  as 
successful  farming,  and  we  'bought  a  400-acre  farm, 
which  fact  alone  shows  how  very  ignorant  we  were! 
Ou*r  enthusiasm  was  such  that  we  felt  we  could  han¬ 
dle  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  crops,  chickens,  geese, 
ducks,  guineas  and  turkeys,  right  from  the  start, 
although  we  had  never  had  any  farm  experience  in 
our  lives.  We  soon  learned  that  enthusiasm  alone 
did  not  bring  success,  and  that  what  we  needed 
most  was  experience. 

Every  day,  it  seemed  to 
me,  our  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence  brought  a* new  dis¬ 
appointment  in  one  line 
or  another,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  years  we 
decided  to  sit  back 
awhile  and  watch  the 
other  fellows. 

STUDYING  THE 
BIRDS.  —  From  the 
start  I  had  been  quite 
successful  with  chick¬ 
ens,  but  with  turkeys  I 
had  the  average  “luck,” 
which  was  a  flock  of 
from  40  to  GO  young 
ones  from  10  hens  and 
one  gobbler.  So  I  gave 
up  turkeys,  also,  and 
made  a  little  study  of 
the  wild  turkey,  its 
habits,  etc.,  and  did 
just  lots  and  lots  of  ob¬ 
serving  of  the  most 
“lucky”  ones  in  the 
county.  Six  years  ago 
I  started  again  with 
four  hen  turkeys  and 
one  gobbler,  using  a 
system  and  a  formula 
that  I  had  worked  out 
for  myself,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  I  raised  57 
fine  birds  that  year. 

Each  year  I  increased 
my  flock  by  two  pullets 
until  I  had  10  hens,  and 
each  year  I  piled  up 
some  of  that  valuable 
experience  that  money 
cannot  buy  and  that 
cannot  -be  obtained 
from  reading.  Each  year  I  did  better  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  In  1923  I  raised  131  fine  birds  from 
eight  hens;  1924  raised  ISO  fine  birds  from  10  hens; 
in  1925  raised  145  to  maturity  from  10  hens  be¬ 
sides  having  37  killed  by  a  dog  and  losing  my  stock 
gobbler  in  the  middle  of  the  breeding  season.  Most 
of  these  flocks  have  been  sold  for  breeders,  and  that 
very  valuable  experience  that  I  had  to  earn  for  my¬ 
self  each  year,  only  now  makes  me  feel  equal  to 
manage  properly  two  flocks  in  192G.  The  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  a  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  bulle¬ 
tin  on  turkeys,  reads:  “Success  in  turkey  raising  is 
largely  a  question-  of  proper  management,”  and  to 
me  that  is  the  most  important  message  in  the  en¬ 
tire  bulletin. 

DEFECTS  IN  BREEDING. — During  my  years  of 
observation,  I  concluded  that  there  was  too  much 
exchanging  between  neighbors  of  gobblers  and  pul¬ 
lets  for  breeders,  without  tracing  the  ancestry  of 
the  birds.  This,  I  feel  confident,  resulted  in  exten¬ 
sive  inbreeding  for  many  years,  and  in  my  judgment 
is  the  cause  of  turkeys  “running  out”  in  many  lo¬ 
calities.  Keeping  late-hatched  birds  for  breeders, 
because  they  would  not  bring  much  if  sold,  and  sell¬ 
ing  off  the  best  of  the  flocks,  helped  to  produce 
weaklings,  and  weaklings  of  anything,  whether  man. 
beast  or  fowl,  are  liable  to  diseases  that  would 
never  attack  strong,  vigorous  units.  Immature 
breeders  will  produce  small  eggs,  and  small  eggs 


will  produce  small  and  weak  poults  that  hardly  have 
a  chance  to  live.  So  the  start  should  be  with  the 
best  breeders  obtainable,  from  a  mature  and  vigor¬ 
ous  standpoint,  if  one  is  aiming  for  success.  These 
breeders  should  be  protected  in  sleety  and  very  bad 
weather,  and  should  'be  fed  not  for  fat,  but  for 
strong  egg  production. 

FEEDING  ON  RANGE. — The  wild  turkey  hen 
raises  only  a  few  poults  to  maturity,  I  understand. 
She  of  course  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
enough  food  for  a  few,  .particularly  when  she  has 
many  acres  to  roam  over.  If  we  expect  each  of  our 
turkey  hens  to  raise  from  15  to  20  poults  to  ma¬ 
turity,  and  put  say  a  hundred  on  a  few  acres,  we 
must  also  put  enough  food  on  those  few  acres  to 
equal  what  that  number  of  birds  would  find,  going 
in  little  flocks  of  three  and  four,  over  unlimited 
range,  in  the  wild  state.  The  wild  turkey  mother 


finds  a  balanced  ration  for  her  few  poults.  A  bal¬ 
anced  ration  must  be  provided  for  the  hundred  on 
the  limited  range.  The  bugs  are  soon  cleaned  up 
in  a  field  a  flock  of  turkeys  roam  over,  and  all 
wheat,  or  all  corn,  or  all  anything  else,  is  going  to 
cause  digestive  troubles  because  they  are  not  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  and  it  is  going  against  the  way  natux-e 
intended  turkeys  to  be  fed.  To  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  the  so-called  blackhead  in  tui’keys  is  nothing 
more  than  digestive  trouble,  for  we  had  it  in  our 
flocks  when  we  raised  turkeys  the  “lucky”  way, 
whereas  we  have  eliminated  it  from  our  flocks  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  years. 

WORKING  OUT  A  PLAN. — The  wild  mother  does 
not  have  to  go  far  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  her 
few  poults,  but  the  domesticated  mother  must  travel 
far  to  find  enough  for  her  15  to  20  poults ;  conse¬ 
quently  she  has  little  time  to  hover  her  young,  and 
she  keeps  them  on  the  go  until  ‘many  of  them  fall 
out  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  she  comes  up  to  the 
yard  each  night  with  one  or  two  missing,  until  she 
gets  dbwn  to  the  few  nature  intended  she  should 
raise.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  raise  many  poults,  we 
must  handle  them  in  a  domesticated  way  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  foods  that  will  take  the  place  of  what 
they  would  get  for  themselves,  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  wild  state.  So  I  worked  out  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  scheme  for* handling  my  flock,  and  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  successful  for  six  years  running,  re¬ 


gardless  of  the  weather,  looks  as  though  the  scheme 
was  a  fairly  sensible  one. 

CARING  FOR  THE  YOUNG. — We  use  coops  six 
to  eight  feet  square,  covered  with  wire  on  four  sides 
and  with  a  tar-paper  roof,  and  also  provide  two 
shields  for  each  coop  to  use  as  rainbreaks,  wind¬ 
breaks,  and  sunshades.  The  mothers  and  poults  are 
put  out  on  short  grass  in  these  coops  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  fourth  day.  That  day  the  poults  have 
grass  and  fine  gilt  to  eat — nothing  more;  the  moth¬ 
ers  nave  wheat  and  corn.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
poults  are  fed  twice  with  a  bulky  mash  moistened 
with  raw  eggs  and  containing  plenty  of  fine  grit, 
fine  shell,  and  fine  charcoal.  On  the  sixth  day  they 
are  fed  three  times  a  day  on  this  mash  and  also 
given  sour  milk,  and  they  have  this  ration  indefi¬ 
nitely.  The  mothers  are  kept  in  the  coops  for  two 
months,  but  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  days  the  corn¬ 
ers  of  the  coops  are 
lifted  a-nd  the  poults 
are  allowed  to  ran  out 
in  ail  kinds  of  weather. 
The  coops  are  put  down 
at  night,  but  lifted 
early  in  ihe  morning, 
and  no  attention  is  paid 
to  dew.  As. we  all  know, 
turkeys’  lungs  are  on 
their  backs,  and  when 
they  get  a  bit  chilly  or 
wet  they  run  to  the 
mother,  whose  breast  is 
dry  and  consequently 
warm,  and  they  stay 
there  until  they  are 
comfortable  again.  Wet 
feet  do  not  affect 
poults,  in  my  judgment, 
but  a  wet,  cold  mothei*’s 
breast  does  affect  them, 
for  then  they  have  no 
place  to  hover  comfort¬ 
ably  and  warm  up,  and 
that  is  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  mothers  up 
for  two  months.  The 
coops  are  moved  the 
length  of  the  coop  every 
day,  so  the  mother  lias 
clean  grass  to  'eat,  and 
a  clean  place  for  the 
poults  to  roost  each 
night.  I  have  read  that 
the  wild  turkey  mother 
never  takes  her  young 
to  the  same  pxace  to 
roost  two  nights  in  suc¬ 
cession. 

EGGS  AND  GRIT.— 
Wild  turkeys  are  vex*y 
destructive  of  birds’ 
nests  that  are  built 
close  to  the  gi'ound,  and  they  are  also  great  eatei-s 
cf  ants’  eggs.  So  evidently  it  was  intended  that 
they  should  have  eggs,  and  plenty  of  them.  And 
as  they  never  had  any  cooked  food  in  their  na¬ 
tural  state,  and  surely  that  was  the  ideal  state, 
why  should  they  have  cooked  eggs  and  cooked  milk, 
etc.,  in  domestication?  We  also  learn  that  some  of 
the  valuable  parts  of  the  vitamins  are  destroyed  by 
cooking,  and  why  destroy  any  part  of  them?  If  we 
put  all  solid  food  before  the  poults  they  may  over¬ 
eat,  but  if  we  mix  those  foods  with  fine  shell,  fine 
grit,  and  fine  charcoal,  the  birds  will  not  only  be 
getting  the  proper  foods  but  they  will  also  be  get¬ 
ting  the  materials  that  aid  in  digesting  those  foods. 
Grit  is  a  turkey’s  teeth,  and  when  teeth  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  food  the  turkey  cannot  help  but  use 
them.  So  plenty  of  grit,  not  sand,  that  chews  the 
food,  does  away  with  digestive  troubles  to  a  very 
large  extent,  I  think.  Plenty  of  shell  helps  to  sup¬ 
ply  lime  for  the  proper  growth.  Plenty  of  char¬ 
coal  absorbs  any  obnoxious  gases  that  might  arise 
from  eating  too  fast,  etc.  Plenty  of  foods  of  the 
right  kinds,  a  balanced  ration  in  other  words, 
nourishes  the  fast  growing  body  and  takes  care  of 
the  rapid  feather  growing  stage. 

GRAIN  AND  WATER — There  is  always  a  box  of 
whole  wheat,  whole  corn,  grit,  shell,  and  charcoal 
in  each  mother’s  coop,  and  When  the  poults  are  old 
enough  to  want  to  eat  these  grains,  they  help  them- 
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selves.  I  find  mine  begin  to  eat  the  small  kernels  of 
wheat  when  they  are  about  two  weeks  old,  and  the 
small  kernels  -of  corn  when  they  are  from  four  to 
five  weeks  old.  They  have  three  feedings  of  egg 
mash  every  day,  sour  milk,  wheat  and  corn;  and  all 
they  want  of  these  foods.  We  never  feed  new 
wheat  or  allow1  them  to  run  in  wheatfields,  because 
of  the  moldy  grain  that  may  b#  in  such  fields;  we 
never  feed  new  corn,  nor  anything  that  is  not  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe.  Although  we  have  a  large  farm  we  do 
not  allow  them  the  run  of  it,  because  we  do  not 
think  they  should  help  themselves  to  the  crops  in 
the  green  stage,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  con¬ 
fining  them  in  small  fields  where  we  want  .them  to 
be.  We  do  not  give  them  any  water  until  they  are 
from  three  to  four  weeks  old,  and  then  we  put  a 
little  intestinal  disinfectant  in  the  water — enough 
potassium  permanganate  to  make  it  wine  color.  But 
the  'poults  have  all  the  sour  milk  they  want. 

EARLY  HATCHING. — We  like  our  hatches  to 
come  off  in  April  and  May,  and  we  think  the  early- 
hatched  birds  are  sufficiently  grown  by  the  middle 
■of  Summer  to  withstand  the  trying  weather  of  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  We  always  have  some  gob¬ 
blers  that  weigh  25  to  26  lbs.  by  Thanksgiving,  and 
pullets  that  weigh  15  to  16  lbs.,  and  as  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  for  some  time  after  that,  they  make 
decent  breeders  by  the  time  the  breeding  season 
rolls  around,  and  are  well  equipped  to  resist  dis¬ 
ease.  And  the  very  important  point  is  that  they 
pass  that  growth  and  vigor  along  to  their  progeny. 
For  some  years  we  have  raised  around  90  per  cent 
of  our  hatches,  and  this  past  year  we  did  a  trifle 
better.  We  do  not  know  the  discomfort  of  getting 
soaking  wet  when  a  sudden  shower  comes  up,  nor 
have  we  cause  for  worry  if  we  happen  to  be  away, 
for  we  know  the  poults  have  their  dry,  warm  mother 
to  run  to  and  she  will  take  good  care  of  them. 

CARE  OF  EGGS. — We  make  our  turkeys  lay  in 
a  layingJhouse,  gather  the  eggs  several  times  a  day, 
pack  them  points  down  in  bran  to  keep  them  from 
evaporating,  and  <turn  the  boxes  they  are  packed  in 
a  couple  of  times  a  week.  We  set  our  turkey  hens 
on  glass  eggs,  for  a  week  <or  10  days,  and  put  the 
turkey  eggs  in -small  incubators,  where  we  keep  them 
‘under  ideal  control.  In  this  way  we  have  no  “ac¬ 
cidents”  by  the  'hens  leaving  their  nests  too  long,  or 
the  weather  changing,  or -it  raining  too  much  or  too 
little,  for  turkey  eggs  to  hatch  good  strong  poults 
must  have  the  right  temperature  and  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture  at  all  times.  Our  experience 
has  taught  us  that  we  will  take  better  care  of  the 
precious  eggs  than  the  turkey  hen  can  outdoors,  as 
the  weather  is  so  changeable  when  turkey  eggs  are 
'set.  We  also  think  that  the  poults  hatched  in  in¬ 
cubators  are  considerably  bigger  and  much  stronger 
than  poults  hatched  under  either  chicken  or  turkey 
hens.  We  do  not  use  brooders,  however,  as  we  pre¬ 
fer  the  turkey  hens  for  mothers,  and  think  they  are 
ideal  in  that  respect.  The  night  before  we  mean  to 
give  the  poults  to  a  turkey  hen,  we  remove  the  glass 
eggs  and  slip  two  or  three  poults  under  her,  and  by 
morning  she  will  take  all  we  want  her  to  have, 
which  is  never  more  -than  20.  Any  surplus  we  give 
to  chicken  hens  for  the  first  couple  of  weeks,  gradu¬ 
ally  working  them,  a  few  at  a  time,  to  the  turkey 
hen.  We  begin  to  feed  a  laying  mash  to  our  -liens 
about  the  first  of  February,  which  we  think  not 
oifly  helps  the  hen  to  lay  more  eggs,  but  also  makes 
for  a  strong  egg,  and  it  takes  a  strong  large  egg  to 
hatch  a  strong  large  poult,  and  I  think  a  strong 
poult,  well  fed,  is  a  hard  thing  to  kill. 

FINE  RESULTS. — My  advice  to  A.  II.  would  be 
to  read  Mr.  H.  G.  Turner’s  article  on  turkeys  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  9,  1925,  where  he  states  he 
started  with  40  hen  turkeys  and  five  gobblers,  under 
seemingly  ideal  conditions,  and  succeeded  in  raising 
five  poults  to  -a  hen,  and  then  to  read  my  experi¬ 
ences,  and  determine  for  himself  which  plan  is  the 
more  encouraging  and  profitable.  My  turkeys  are 
a  constant  joy  to  raise,  and  at  selling  time  I  feel 
sure  I  can  show  more  actual  profit  for  my  work 
than  the  average  fa-rmer  doing  general  farming  can 
from  his  season’s  work.  So  I  say  to  anybody  start¬ 
ing  in  the  turkey  business,  attempt  only  as  much 
as  you  yourself  can  do  well,  for  you  cannot  hire 
turkey  management.  There  are  •several  good  meth¬ 
ods  of  feeding,  but  there  is  only  one  good  method 
of  management,  and  that  management,  cannot  be 
bought  but  must  come  from  the  actual  handling  and 
observation  of  the  individual  birds.  Ihat  was  the 
a  a  1  liable  experience  we  so  lacked  when  we  started 
in  Hie  farming  business.  For  Sullivan  County,  N. 
Y.,  I  would  think  the  ideal  hatching  time  would  be 
from  the  last  week  in  April,  right  through  May.  We 
1  .refer  skim-milk  produced  on  the  farm  from  tuber¬ 


culin-tested  cows,  and  we  think  it  the  easiest  to 
handle.  Our  next  choice  would  be  powdered  pasteur¬ 
ized  milk,  and  after  that,  semi-solid.  Our  chief 
objection  to  semi-solid  is  that  is  must  be  used  very 
quickly  in  hot  weather,  after  a  container  is  opened, 
or  it  be’comes  very  sour. 

A  SUMMARY. — My  summary  would  be:  The  best 
and  ea-rliest  hatched  breeders  possible;  humane  care 
of  those  breeders  during  bad  weather,  and  good 
food  for  them ;  care  in  handling  the  eggs  and  in 
batching  them ;  feeding  the  poults  all  they  want 
of  the  right  kinds  of  food  that  go  to  make  up  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration;  plain  common  sense  at  all  stages  in 
the  management  of  them;  sanitary  surroundings; 
and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  hunting  up  a  good 
market  for  the  birds  after  you  succeed  in  raising 
them,  for  if  they  have  been  well  cared  for  and  are 
in  prime  condition  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in 
selling  to  private  city  trade,  or  to  high-class 
butchers,  at  the  top  market  price. 

And  I  believe  that  more  young  turkeys  die  of 
starvation  than  of  disease.  Helen  m.  baker. 

Maryland. 


An  Uncle  Sam  Mailbox 

RS.  FEED  II.  BRIDGES,  of  Hancock  County, 
Maine,  sends  the  picture  at  Fig  103,  to  show 
how  the  family  mail  box  is  displayed.  She  says: 

“We  got  tired  of  the  usual  ’box  on  a  stick’  for  a 
mail  post  so  made  this  one.  There  are  two  Uncle 
Sams,  and  the  mail  box  rests  between  the  two  hands 


Uncle  Sam  Guards  the  Rural  Mail  Box.  Fig.  103 

so  you  see  Uncle  Sam  holding  out  the  box  for  the 
mail  from  either  direction.  I  might  add  there  is 
scarcely  a  passerby  who  does  not  stop  to  loo'k  at 
“Uncle  Sam”  and  then  drive  on  with  a  smile  on 
his  face.  We  often  hear  people  shout  a  greeting 
to  him.” 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  an  original  suggestion.  It  might 
be  carried  out  by  erecting  other  figures  for  a  .box- 
holder.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why  the  scare¬ 
crow  should  be  the  only  farm  outlet  for  theatrical 
presentment.  Years  ago  every  cigar  store  had  to 
have  a  wooden  Indian  in  front  as  part  of  the  sign. 
We  never  see  one  now.  There  is  a  report  of  a  large 
business  firm  which  made  a  specialty  of  supplying 
these  wooden  Indians.  The  firm  failed  when  the 
Indian  passed  out  of  fashion! 


Orchard  Heating  in  California 

Part  II 

T  nightfall  the  mercury  was  falling  in  the  ther¬ 
mometers  and  there  was  a  possibility  of  frost, 
though  the  danger  was  not  considered  serious.  Still, 
in  battling  with  this  cruel  enemy,  no  chances  should 
be  taken,  so  during  the  day  the  orchard  heaters 
were  put  on  the  ground  about  the  orchard  and  filled 
with  oil.  During  the  frost  danger  season  the  heat¬ 
ers  are  always  in  readiness.  Community  tanks  for 
oil  a-re  kept  filled,  and  an  extra  supply  is  kept  in 
each  orchard.  In  a  night  of  severe  cold  the  amount 
of  oil  needed  to  keep  up  heat  will  run  from  200 
gallons  per  acre  for  deciduous  fruit  up  to  600  gal¬ 
lons  for  lemons.  The  best  growers  plan  to  have  at 
least  three  times  the  supply  of  oil  needed  for  one 
burning  carried  in  reserve.  Tanks,  mounted  on  wa¬ 
gons  and  drawn  by  tractors  or  horses,  are  used  for 


filling  the  heaters — which,  as  we  learned  last  week, 
are  metal  pails  'of  various  shapes  with  or  without 
covers  or  smoke  pipes.  The  oil  is  poured  into  the 
heaters  from  five-gallon  pails  or  delivered  through 
a  hose.  It  is  said -that  one  large  tank  and  crew 
will  take  care  of  10  to  15  acres  a  day  of  oranges. 

Let  us  suppose  that  during  the  night  the  mer¬ 
cury  continues  to  fall.  The  thermometer  registers 
this  fall,  and  at  about  34  to  35  degrees  an  auto¬ 
matic  mechanism  gives  the  alarm  by  ringing  a  set 
of  bells.  Instantly  all  hands  turn  out — in  most  cases 
watchers  have  been  sitting  up  all  night.  There  is 
a  rush  to  .the  orchards  to  light  the  oil  in  the  heaters. 
This  is  usually  done  by  a  lighting  torch.  It  was  pic¬ 
tured  last  week.  This  is  a  can  with  a  long  spout 
with  a  wick  made  of  asbestos.  There  is  a  wire 
gauze  at  the  base  of  the  wick  to  prevent  explosion. 
The  torches  usually  contain  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
kerosene  and  gasoline.  The  wick  is  ignited  and  this 
mixture  pours  out  of  the  lighter.  It  is  started  into 
flame  by  the  fire  at  the  end  of  the  wick  and  when 
poured  into  the  heater  sets  it  on  fire.  A  man  trained 
to  this  work  can  move  rapidly  and  light  many  heat¬ 
ers  in  an  hour.  Once  lighted  the  problem  is  to  keep 
the  heaters  burning  through  the  night — as  long  as 
the  cold  air  remains  around  the  trees. 

It  is  essential  that  there  must  be  sufficient  heat  at 
just  the  proper  time.  This  means  that  the  oreliardist 
must  l»e  always  ready — with  heaters  constantly  filled 
with  oil  scattered  through  the  orchard.  In  some 
cases  one  heater  to  each  tree  is  required;  in  others 
one  to  each  two  trees  so  distributed  that  they  will 
cover  the  orchard.  Judgment  and  long  experience 
seems  to  be  needed  to  regulate  this,  but  the  object 
is  to  be  constantly  prepared  to  fill  the  orchard  with 
heated  air  in  the  quickest  possible  way. 

The  heaters  must  be  well  cared  for.  Some  of 
them  have  been  in  use  10  or  12  years  and  are  still 
in  fair  condition.  Others  of  course,  uncared  for, 
rapicWy  become  worthless.  In  some  cases  they  are 
dipped  in  asplialtum  paint  or  given  some  other  pro¬ 
tection  against  rust  and  they  must  be  kept  reason¬ 
ably  free  from  soot  and  residue.  It  is  said  that 
failure  to  remove  soot  from  the  stacks  or  to  refill 
the  heaters  after  a  few  hours’  burning  will  make 
lighting  very  difficult,  and  of  course  that  is  fatal 
in  a  sudden  frost.  Rain  water  sometimes  works 
into  the  oil,  or  the  covers  stick,  and  all  this  makes 
delay  in  lighting.  In  this  work  as  in  everything 
else  the  man  who  has  things  all  ready  wins  out. 
Sometimes  holes  are  burned  in  these  heaters  and 
they  must  be  repaired.  With  good  care  these  heat¬ 
ers  slfould  be  good  for  10  years  or  m'ore,  but  they 
must  be  always  ready  for  the  call  of  frost.  The 
bulletin  from  which  we  have  quoted  states  that 
ma-ny  growers  believe  that  a  cover  crop  grown  in 
an  orchard  lowers  the  temperature.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  the  temperature  is  lowered  one  de¬ 
gree  on  the  average  at  a  height  of  three  feet  from 
Ihe  groun'd  by  the  presence  of  a  heavy  cover  crop. 
It.  may  be  that  on  nights  when  the  temperature 
barely  reached  the  danger  point  the  cover  crop  may 
be  responsible  for  damage  to  low-growing  plants. 

As  to  how  low  a  temperature  buds  will  stand 
without  great  injury  this  bulletin  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  temperatures  which  buds  and  small  fruits 
have  endured  for  30  minutes.  As  a  rule  however 
32  degrees  is  dangerous  to  most  fruits.  The  oranges 
when  of  reasonable  size  and  protected  by  the  thick 
rind,  will  stand  about  27  degrees. 


Kind  of  Fruit  Buds  Closed  but  Full  'Small  Green 
Showing  Color  Bloom  Fruits 

Apples  .  25  28  29 

Peaches  .  25  26  29 

Cheri’ies  .  25  28  30 

Pears  .  25  28  30 

Plums  .  25  28  30 

Apricots  .  25  28  31 

Prunes  .  26  28  30 

Almonds  .  26  27  30 

Grapes  .  30  31  31 


The  heaters  in  California  seem  to  cost  all  the  way 
from  40  cents  each  to  $3.50.  The  cheaper  ones  are 
the  comimon  lard-pail  type.  It  is  an  expensive  opera¬ 
tion'.  Various  sets  of  figures  are  given  in  this  bulle¬ 
tin.  The  following  is  an  average  or  •medium  outfit : 


1.000  heaters  at  40c  each . $400 

6.000  gallons  oil  at  6c  (in  storage  lank) .  360 

Storage  tank  (capacity  of  6,000  gallons) .  200 

Wagon  tank,  buckets  and  fittings .  85 

3  thermometers  .  9 

2  lighting  torches .  5 

10  gallons  lighting  fluid  in  container  .  3 


Total  . $1,062 

Approximate  cost  per  acre . $  105 


The  annual  overhead  cost  for  one  acre  including 
depreciation,  interest  and  labor  in  setting  up  and 
removing  heaters  will  run  about  $40  per  acre.  It 
is  therefore  an  expensive  operation,  but  in  parts  of 
California  it  is  evidently  necessary. 
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The  A  to  Z  of  Hotbed  Making 

(During  the  years  which  the  writer  has  spent  with 
Tiie  -It.  (N.-Y.  w*e  have  told  how  to  make  a  hotbed  at 
least  200  times.  Thousands  of  reprints  of  these  articles 
have  «been  sent  out  to  questioners,  yet  still  they  come. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  every  week  all  asking  as  if 
never  a  word  -had  ever  been  said  about  it.  So  here  we 
are  again  with  a  new  story  .by  William  Perkins.  This 
will  be  the  last  time  for -this  year:] 

MAKING  THE  BED. — Dig  a  pit  for  hotbed,  it  is 
much  better  than  making  a  pile  on  level 
ground  and  placing  frame  on  it,  as  the  bed  will  not 
retain  the-heat  or  moisture  as  long  in  a  pile  as  in  a 
pit.  The  pit  should  be  IS  in.  or  2  ft.  deep  (2  ft.  is 
better),  G  ft.  wide,  and  as  long  ns  you  have  sash 
to  cover.  Build  a  frame  with  cross-bars  to  slide 
sash  on  and  off,  using  a  12-in.  board  for  top  side  and 
S  in.  for  bottom.  The  top  board  should  project  S 
in.  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  bottom 
board  4  in. 

PREPARING  MANURE.— Put  the  fresh  horse 
manure  alongside  of  pit  about  February  20,  about 
two  two-horse  loads  to  each  five  sash. 

If  it  is  steaming  freely  wet  thoroughly 
with  cold  water  (about  15  pailfuls), 
if  not  steaming  wet  with  hot  water. 

In  four  or'fiv.e  days  it  should  be  in  the 
right  condition  to  put  in  pit.  When 
throwing  in  pit  put  the  hottest  ma¬ 
nure  along  the  sides  of  the  pit  and  the 
outside  manure  of  the  pile  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  pit.  When  it  is  thrown  in  loose 
it  should  come  nearly  to  the  top  edges 
of  frame.  Tramp  the  manure  down 
level  and  solid,  then  throw  three  or 
four  pails  of  water  on  each  sash  of 
manure,  the  most  on  upper  side  as  you 
will  find  the  lower  part  of  bed  will  re¬ 
main  more  moist  than  the  upper  side. 

TOP  .SOIL. — This  should  be  put  on 
the  manure  to  a  depth  of  4  to  G  in., 
and  should  be  about  half  well-rotted 
manure  and  half  good  soil  well  mixed. 

This  soil  is  always  prepared  the  sea¬ 
son  before -it  is  wanted  by  forking  up 
the  old  manure  in  the  hotbed  pit.  After 
the  plants  are  removed,  and  mixing 
half  quantity  of  top  soil  with  it.  it  is 
forked  over  several  times  to  make  it 
good  and  fine,  and  is  left  in  one  of  the 
pits  all  Winter  with  the  sash  on,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  the  hotbeds  in 
March.  After  putting  soil  on  hot  ma¬ 
nure  rake  fine  and  level.  The  soil  now 
should  be  about  S  in.  from  sash  on  up¬ 
per  side  of  bed  and  4  in.  on  lower  side. 

Fut  sash  on  and  let  them  remain 
closed  for  four  or  five  days,  covering 
the  sash  at  night  with  straw  mats,  un¬ 
til  the  top  soil  is  thoroughly  warm, 
then  rake  the  bed  so  as  to  kill  the 
weeds  that  have  germinated.  Level  off 
with  straight-edge,  a  board  4  in.  wide 
and  5%  ft.  long;  with  one  sharp  edge. 

Now  mark  the  rows  by  pressing  sharp 
side  of  straight-edge  in  ground  and 
working  back  and  forth  until  your 
rows  are  of  uniform  depth,  V*  in.  deep, 
eight  rows  under  each  3  x  G  sash.  After 
sowing  seed  smooth  off  with  straight¬ 
edge,  and  firm  the  ground  by  pressing  flat  side 
down. 

SOWING  THE  SEED. — .While  it  is  important  to 
sow  the  seed  thick  enough  to  have  a  good  stand,  It 
is  also  important  if  the  seed  comes  up  too  thick¬ 
ly  to  thin  the  young  plants  out  so  they  will  not 
grow  too  spindly.  I  try  to  leave  about  150  plants  to 
a  row ;  that  makes  1,200  plants  to  a  sash.  Egg¬ 
plant  seed  and  pepper  seed  can  be  sown  in  the  same 
bed,  for  they  need  the  same  temperature,  from  GO 
to  SO  degrees.  Tomatoes  should  be  sown  in  a  bed 
where  temperature  is  from  50  to  70  degrees,  and 
cabbage  40  to  50  degrees.  Where  a  person  has  a 
pit  for  five  sash  and  wishes  to  put  in  the  entire  five 
sush  at  once,  sow  the  eggplants  and  peppers  under 
the  middle  sash,  and  tomato  and  cabbage  on  either 
side  and  separate  one  from  the  other  by  putting  a 
board  under  the  sash  bar  reaching  from  lower  to 
upper  side  of  bed ;  in  this  way  he  is  able  to  give  as 
much  air  to  cabbage  or  tomato  plants  as  needed 
without  airing  eggplants. 

AIR  AND  WORKING. — Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  given  this  part  of  the  subject.  Do  not  try  to 
force  the  young  plants  too  fast,  or  they  will  grow 
tall  and  spindling  which  will  give  one  a  lot  of  trou¬ 
ble  when  transplanting  the  plants  into  cold  frame 
or  flats.  Do  not  start  hotbeds  too  soon  in  the  Spring, 


as  it  makes  a  lot  of  unnecessary  work  in  nursing 
them  along  if  there  should  come  a  cold  snap  when 
the  heat  is  almost  out  of  the  manure.  The  first 
week  in  March  in  this  latitude  is  plenty  time  enough 
to  sow  the  seed.  That  will  give  them  about  two 
months  in  hotbed  and  cold  frame  before  setting  in 
open  ground.  The  young  plants  should  be  worked 
by  stirring  the  soil  with  a  sharp  stick  as  soon  as 
they  get  an  inch  high :  do  it  on  warm  days,  when 
you  can  shove  the  sash  down,  without  injuring  the 
plants.  Shove  the  sash  down  from  the  top  to  give 
air  and  on  real  warm  sunny  days  they  will  want  to 
be  pushed  down  a  foot  or  more.  Do  not  wet  until 
soil  gets  quite  dry,  and  then  put  most  on  upper  side 
of  bed,  as  the  lower  side  is  always  damper.  Don't 
wet  except  when  necessary,  or  plants  will  damp  off ; 
lukewarm-  water  should  be  used  in  wetting  plants. 
Water  in  morning  so  plants  will  have  time  to  dry 
off'  before  they  are  covered  for  the  night.  The  sash 
should  be  opened  about  9  or  10  o’clock  in  the  xnorn- 


into  the  soil  longways  of  the  box,  making  IS  holes 
at  a  time,  then  place  a  plant  in  each  hole,  press  the 
earth  to  the  entire  row  at  one  time,  and  the  work 
is  very  quickly  done.  These  flats  I  set  in  the  hot¬ 
bed  pits  where  the  plants  are  pulled  for  a  week, 
until  the  young  plants  strike  root,  then  they  are  re¬ 
moved  to  cold  frame.  In  shipping  small  quantities 
of  plants  use  a  pasteboard  box  and  wrap  the  roots 
with  a  piece  of  damp  paper. 

VARIETIES. — Try  Harris’  Early  Giant  instead 
of  Ruby  King  pepper.  Whipple  Early  sweet  com 
is  fine,  so  is  Early  Mayflower,  better  than  Bantam. 
Refugee  Wax  is  the  best  round  wax  I  ever  grow, 
very  prolific,  early  and  no  strings.  Davis  White 
Wax  for  early  flat  bean.  I  never  tried  Schell’s 
Quality  pepper.  william  perkins. 


The  End  of  a  Joy  Ride — One  Killed  and  Others  Injured.  Fig.  104 


The  Marketing  End  of  a  New  Jersey  Poultry  Farm.  Fig.  105 


ing  and  closed  about  3  p.  m.,  and  mats  put  on  sash 
about  5  p.  m. 

TRANSPLANTING.— This  should  be  done  before 
the  plants  get  too  tall,  for  in  that  case  they  will  fall 
down  after  transplanting,  and  will  make  a  lot  of 
crooked  plants.  About  4  in.  in  height  is  right.  In 
transplanting  in  cold  frames  I  do  not  use  dirt  bands 
as  it  is  trouble  and  expense,  and  nothing  gained  iu 
my  opinion.  Set  eight  rows  under  each  sash  with 
17  plants  in  a  row;  this  gives  a  nice  square  of  earth 
to  cut  out  with  each  plant,  and  does  not  disturb  the 
roots.  Give  the  plants  plenty  of  air  in  the  cold 
frame  so  they  will  grow  good  and  stalky.  Pull  the 
sash  entirely  off  on  bright  sunny  days,  if  the  wind 
does  not  blow.  Keep  plants  in  cold  frame  as  long 
as  possible  so  as  to  be  sure  the  cold  nights  will  not 
hurt  'them ;  if  they  crowd  the  sash,  nail  pieces  of 
boards  on  upper  and  lower  side  of  frame  so  as  to 
keep  the  sash  off  tops  of  plants.  Instead  of  wetting 
soil  before  removing  plants  from  frame  to  open 
ground,  I  let  the  ground  get  quite  dry.  I  find  the 
soil  sticks  better  to  the  roots  than  when  it  is  wet. 

PREPARING  FOR  MARKET.— The  flats  that  are 
used  to  set  plants  in  for  market  are  15  x  24  in.  and  4 
in.  deep.  The  soil  used  is  the  same  kind  as  used  in 
hotbed.  The  flats  are  filled  level  full  of  soil,  then 
I  have  an  implement  like  a  wooden  rake  (without 
the  handle)  with  teeth  1  ]/»  in.  apart,  which  I  press 


The  Cost  of  Fertility 

I  bought  a  seven-acre  farm  four  years  ago,  all  run 
down  and  overgrown,  had  not  been  cultivated  in  20 
years,  and  more  than  half  of  it  grown  up  in  small 
bushes,  weeds,  etc.,  also  fences  down. 
Give  me  an  approximate  idea  of  what  it 
will  cost  to  "bring  the  land  (four  acres! 
back  to  fertility  for  either  hay  or  garden 
truck ;  three  acres  are  swamp  and  big 
rocks.  Give  me  an  approximate  idea  of 
cost  and  "how  long  it  will  take  to  make  it 
productive.  w.  c.  c. 

Bethel,  Conn. 

THE  best  we  can  do  is  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  you  must  do  in 
ox-der  to  restore  such  land.  Then  you 
can  figure  it  out  from  local  prices. 
This  is  what  we  would  do  if  we  had 
such  land  in  upper  New  Jersey.  Plow 
it  this  Spring  and  get.  all  the  growth 
under  ground.  Such  land  is  nearly  al¬ 
ways  sour,  and  we  should  use  one  ton 
of  limestone  per  acre  broadcast  and 
well  harrowed  in.  We  assume  that 
you  have  no  stable  manure  for  use.  If 
we  had  such  manure  we  should  spread 
say  10  loads  per  acre  and  harrow  it 
well  in.  If  you  expect  to  depend  on 
chemicals  and  green  ’manures  two 
courses  are  open  to  you.  One  is  to 
broadcast  a  mixture  of  one  bushel  of 
Canadian  peas  and  2%  bushels  of  oats 
per  acre,  and  use  500  lbs.  or  more  of  a 
good  fertilizer  mixture.  In  early  July, 
before  these  peas  are  fully  ripe,  plow 
the  entire  crop  under,  harrow  well 
and  sow  buckwheat  and  Alsike  clover 
broadcast.  The  buckwheat  will  come 
on  quickly  and  make  a  good  growth. 
You  can  let  it  grow  until  fx*ost  kills  it, 
or  you  can  clip  it  with  a  mower  in 
early  September  and  let  it  lie  on  the 
ground.  The  Alsike  clover  will  come 
up  through  it  and  hold  the  ground 
through  the  Winter.  In  the  Spring 
you  can  plow  this  clover  xxndex*,  and 
with  i‘ea so nable  fertilizing  your  land 
will  be  ready  for  potatoes  or  any  other 
crop.  All  this  is  on  the  theory  that 
this  land  is  fairly  well  drained  so  that 
water  does  not  stand  too  long  on  it. 
If  the  land  is  naturally  too  wet  you 
cannot  expect  to  bring  it  into  good 
condition  until  it  islwell  drained.  Fox- 
some  years  there  will  be  a  hard  struggle  with  the 
weeds  on  this  laud,  and  it  will  require  constant  and 
full  culture  to  clean  out  the  trash  and  foul  grass 
which  will  come  up. 

The  other  plan  is  to  start  after  hai’rowing  in  the 
limestone,  and  plant  corn  in  hills.  Use  GOO  lbs.  or 
more  of  good  fei-tilizer  and  cultivate  thoroughly 
both  ways.  At  the  last  cultivation,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August,  seed  ahead  of  the  cultivator  a  bushel 
cf  i*ye  and  10  lbs.  of  Alsike  clover  seed  to  each  aci’e. 
Work  this  seed  in  with  a  light  cultivator.  It  will 
come  up  and  continue  to  grow  after  the  corn  is  cut. 
In  the  Spring  plow  the  rye  and  clover  under  and 
plant  potatoes.  This  second  plan  gives  you  a  cx-op 
of  corn  the  first  year,  but  the  first  plan  will  leave 
the  soil  in  much  better  condition  for  future  crop¬ 
ping.  There  are  sevei*al  other  crops  which  might 
be  used  to  improve  such  a  soil.  We  have  used  the 
ones  here  mentioned  and  know  they  are  effective. 


WESTERN  speaker  recently  estimated  the 
grain  bill  of  New  Hampshire  farmers  at 
S9.000.000.  He  said -this  could  be  cut  in  two  if  in  that 
State  100,000  acres  of  Alfalfa  could  be  grown  each 
year.  It  would  no  doulbt  be  possible  to  find  several 
times  that  number  of  acres  where  Alfalfa  will 
thrive.  Tiie  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  States 
in  tiie  upper  Atlantic  slope. 
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Saw  15  to  40  Cords  a  Day 

WaVaM^  T.  Mount,  North  Caro* 
Jl  Ui9  JuCIS  J  Ww  4M JF  lina,  saws  40  cords  a  day 
with  a  WITTE  One-Man  Log  Saw  Earl  McBumey  felled  fi/tyJ8-jnch 

William  Middlestadt  says: 


“My  WITTE 
goes  anywhere  and  saws  more 
wood  than  forty  able- 
bodied  men  could  with 
hand  saws.” 

Robert  Reed,  Tennes¬ 
see,  made  $500.00  the 
first  season  in  hilly 
country.  E.  H.  Gies- 
elman  sawed  sixty 

cords  In  two  days  at  a  cost 
of  $1.85  — showed  a  profit  ox 
over  $300.  F.  W.Allboxes  says: 
Far  cheaper  than  hired  help.” 


WITTE 


LOG* 


Change  To  Tree 
Saw  In  3  Minutes 


y 

from  log  saw  to  tree  saw— 10 
seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fast¬ 
est  felling  ever  known.  Fells 
trees  from  any  position  —  clear 
down  level  with  the  ground. 


makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean, 

^“arm-swing”  stroke.  Steady-running, 
fastest  and  most  dependable.  Cannot 
bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  whip  or  “ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet 
troubleproof .  Makes  any  cut  you  want 
—merely  turn  a  screw  to  change  speed. 

Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene ,  Gasoline , 

Gas- Oil  or  Distillate  gSCSH. 

day  at  cost  of  1$  an  hour  per  H-P.  Bums  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus 
of  power  for  any  work.  USE  IX  FOR  OTHER  WORK.  Completely 
equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling 
governor  and  2  fly  wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs— pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc.  —  an  all  purpose  outfit  that  will  work 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  You  on 
30  Days’  FREE  TRIAL-™*  ^“£1 

on  your  place  and  you  can  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  the  small  balance 
—lowest  price  in  history,  You  can  test  this  amazing  outfit  for 
80  days  at  my  risk  and  "if  it’s  not  right  I’ll  make  it  right  and 

Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOH 

on  Log  Saws — or  my  Engine,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  book  If  Interested.  No 
obligation.  A  post  card  will  do.  —  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

ttflTTKT  CM  A I II ET  Ilf  AD  if  C  6899  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
HI  Ilk  klllXlllk  VIUKIVd  6899  Empire  Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO 
Magneto — the  most  perfect  ig¬ 
nition  known.  Sure  performance 
in  any  climate  or  temperature- 
40  below  zero  or  lOOin  the  shade 
—not  affected  by  oil  or  water. 
The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  “work  like 
a  charm”  instantly.  Starts 
Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent.” 


* 

//  Protect*  The  V 
[frtanl  A»«lmt  J 
Arrort  OroM#*/ 


Genuine  Grimm  is  most 
profitable  because  of  its 
hardiness,  large  yields 
and  high  feeding  value. 
Less  seed  required  to 
get  a  6tand.  Booklet, 
testimonials  and  seed 
sample  free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN, 

Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 

'250  South  Water  Street 
^‘Excelsior,  Minn.  _ 

imm 


^Whitesbog  Blueberries 

A  new  money-maker 

Blueberries  over  a  half¬ 
inch  in  diameter.  Prac¬ 
tically  seedless.  A  big  op¬ 
portunity  to  commercial 
growers  and  a  delightful 
fruit  to  the  amateur.  Bushes 
vigorous.  All  tested,  named, 
nursery-grown  ‘varie tie s. 
Write  for  information. 
WHITESBOG 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Joseph  J.  White,  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


Alfalfa 

000  SEEDS 


•  Wk~\. 


Grown  From  Select  Stock — None 
Better — 56  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III 

ITord’s  Sound 
^ield  Seeds 


The  safest  seed  to  sow 
where  ordinary  Alfa]  fawinter- 
kill  .  Scott’s  Grimm  Alfalfa  in 
addition  to  being  of  the  very  highest  purity  and 
germination,  Positively  Will  Not  Winter-Kill 
Our  guarantee  of  Scott’s  Grimm  Alfalfa  means  some¬ 
thing  definite.  It  means  that  you  have  a  growing  proof 
of  genuineness.  Write  today  for  free  copy  of  our  Seed 
Guide— the  best  book  we  have  ever  offered.  Contains 
valuable  information  on  Alfalfa,  Soybeans,  Clovers,  etc. 
Our  seeds  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind  ;  and 
besides,  We  Pay  The  Freight. 

Q.M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO..  812  Fifth  St..  Marysville,  Ohio 


HOYT'S 


Of  course  you  want  the  best  Seeds  o! 
high  quality,  vitality  and  purity. 

Ford’s  Sound  Seed  is  backed  by 
an  experience  and  reputation  of  forty^five  years 
"at  it.”  Ford’s  Old  Virginia  Ensilage  Corn  is  only 

C**«x»Sr»14-S«e  A  present  will  be  sent  with  our 
Specialties  first  letter  to  ail  who  ask  for  our 
catalog  of  Field  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
Plants,  and  Perennials.  Write  today. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  Ravenna,  Q» 


grown/  CERTIFIED! 

Exclusive  packers  OHIO 
GROWN  certified  clovers. 

The  pure  hardy  type  that  return  you  dividends. 
Headquarters  for  the  best  to  be  had  in  all  field  seeds, 
grains  and  soy  beans.  Ask  about  our  freight  paid  offer. 

The  A.  C.  Hoyt  Co.,  Box  505,  Fostoria,  O. 


BARLEY 


Featherston  and 

Oderbrucker. 
Dakota  and 
Grimm  Alfalfa.  Highest  quality  field,  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds.  Moderate  prices,  *  W rite 
Chas.  B.  Wino  Seed  Co..  Dept. 223.  Mechanicsburo,  Ohio 


For  Sale-CHOICE  SEEDCORN 

Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  prices. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  107  Tullytown,  Pa 


SQUASH  Collection  garden  and  field  seeds. 

JOHN  W.  GREENFIELD  Wellington,  Ohio 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

I Baldwin,  Delicious.  Greening,  McIntosh 
Apple  irees  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  years, 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each. 

Peach  Trees  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  2  to  3>A  ft.,  15c  each. 

n _ I  r _ \7-  „  X  year  10c  each,  t« .00  per  100. 

LOnCOrd  urape  V  Hies  2  years  15e  each,  $8.00  per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offered 
strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
‘‘The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock”  Wilson,  Niaflara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


U  flSnli  SF.T8.  #1.15  per  hundred,  p  o  s  tp  a  i d. 

Horseraoisn  (HUtl.ES  SIMMENROTH  Frencktown,  N.  J. 


A  Girl’s  Onion  Crop 

I  am  writing  to  see  what  advice  you 
can  give  a  girl  16  years  of  age,  who  is 
in  her  third  year  of  high  school  and  in¬ 
tends  to  graduate  next  year.  I  stay 
home  Summers  and  help  my  father  and 
brother  on  the  farm.  Father  says  that 
I  -can  have  the  garden  of  the  tenant 
house.  The  soil  is  quite  fertile.  It  has 
not  been  used  to  produce  much.  I  plan 
to  raise  onions.  No  doubt  you  will  laugh 
at  such  a  problem.  I  do  not  know  what 
else  I  could  grow  on  such  a  small  tract 
of  land,  one-half  aere,  and  have  the 
pimfits  that  same  year.  I  do  not  fully 
understand  the  task  of  onion  growing. 

I  would  like  some  instructions  as  to 
how  much  seed  is  needed,  what  is  the 
best  kind,  and  at  what  time  of  the  Spring 
to  sow  it;  also  about  the  care.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  earn  money  so  as  to  take  the  bur¬ 
den  of  school  expenses  off  my  father. 
Marcellas,  N.  Y.  I-  s.  A. 

It  certainly  is  very  refreshing  to  re¬ 
ceive  .such  a  letter  from  L.  S.  A.  in  this 
age,  when  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls 
think  about  how  much  they  can  get  out 
of  “dad”  instead  of  what  they  can  do  to 
help  him.  And  this  is  certainly  a  most 
commendable  ambition  on  the  part  of  L. 

S.  A.  to  earn  money  to  pay  for  her  educa¬ 
tion.  If  it  were  not  for  the  high  price  of 
onion  sets,  I  would  advise  L.  S.  A.  to 
use  sets  on  the  plot  of  ground  mentioned, 
as  I  am  afraid  the  ground  is  full  of  weed 
seed,  and  they  can  be  more  easily  subdued 
if  sets  are  planted  than  where  seed  is 
sown,  for  when  sets  are  planted  they 
come  up  much  quicker,  so  the  wheel  hoe 
can  start  as  soon  as  the  weed  seed  ger¬ 
minates,  and  it  will  also  throw  some 
dirt  on  the  weeds  coming  up  in  the  onion 
row  which  will  smother  them.  Another 
advantage  in  onion  sets  is,  they  are  ready 
for  market  before  the  onions  from  seed, 
and  the  onions  early  in  market  generally 
bring  a  higher  price.  For  instance  my 
onions  from  sets  were  sold  last  Summer 
for  $4.20  per  bushel,  while  onions  from 
6eed  brought  $2.50.  Of  course  onions 
were  unusually  high  last  Summer.  About 
$1.25  per  bushel  is  'the  usual  price.  If 
about  one  ounce  of  radish  seed  is  put  in 
tlie  seed  drill  with  every  pound  of  onion 
seed,  one  will  be  able  to  start  the  wheel 
hoe  much  sooner  than  if  the  onion  seed 
is  sown  alone,  because  'the  radish  seed 
will  come  up  two  weeks  before  the  onion 
seed  and  one  can  commence  working  the 
onions  before  they  come  up,  as  the  rad¬ 
ishes  will  show  where  the  onion  row  is. 
Say  this  plot  of  ground  is  105  ft.  squai-e 
(i/2  acre),  there  would  be  100  rows  tat 
1  ft.  apart)  ;  100  ft.  long;  it  would  take 
y2  oz.  seed  to  each  row  which  would 
mean  about  3  lbs.  of  seed,  costing  $18, 
if  Prizetaker  is  used,  which  I  consider 
the  most  profitable.  The  only  implements 
needed  are  a  small  seed  drill,  costing 
about  $7,  and  a  wheel  hoe,  costing  the 
same.  The  ground  should  be  cleared  of 
all  trash  or  anything  that  would  interfere 
with  the  free  working  of  the  hand  culti¬ 
vator.  After  plowing  the  ground,  which 
should  be  done  just  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
enough  in  the  Spring,  sow  broadcast 
y2  ton  of  phosphate  running  5-8-10,  har¬ 
row  ground  until  very  fine,  then  drag 
with  plank  until  the  ground  is  perfectly 
level.  If  this  is  not  accomplished  by  the 
plank,  rake  it  off  with  a  steel  garden 
rake,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that 
every  hour’s  toil  spent  in  putting  the 
ground  in  perfect  condition  before  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed,  will  save  you  two  hours  toil 
after  planting  if  the  ground  is  not  put 
in  proper  condition.  Then  run  hand 
roller  over  ground,  strike  out  rows  with 
marker,  1  ft.  apart.  To  make  marker  take 
a  2x6  7  ft.  long,  nail  a  strip  of  2  x  2 
1  ft.  apart  on  the  2x6  projecting  about 
8  in.  Sharpen  the  ends  of  2x2  that 
will  mark  the  row,  nail  two  handles  on 
top  of  the  2x6  to  pull  it  by  ;  start  first 
row  with  line,  to  get  it  straight,  after¬ 
wards  pulling  marker  along  line  making 
seven  rows  at  a  time.  Pull  back  with 
end  stake  in  outside  row.  This  will 
save  you  time  in  drawing  line  each  time 
the  marker  is  drawn  across  the  plot. 
After  the  seed  is  up  start  the  wheel  hoe, 
not  only  to  kill  the  weeds  but  to  keep 
the  ground  in  a  fine  loose  condition  so 
it  will  retain  the  moisture.  Keep  the 
hoe  going  at  least  once  a  week  until 
onions  are  ready  for  market.  Watch  the 
market  and  if  prices  are  high  before  the 
tops  of  the  onions  are  all  dry,  begin 
pulling,  and  after  drying  in  the  sun  for 


♦  Brand  New  \ 
*  Strawberries  \ 

R  Write  for  our  FREE  Berry  Book  and  learn  all 
,  about  these  wonderful  new  Strawberries.  The  M 
earliest  and  latest  varieties  on  record.  ^ 
This  book  pictures  these  and 
many  other  prize  winning  H 
Strawberries  in  natural  col- 
ors.  Tells  how  to  grow  ■ 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  ™ 
Blackberries  and  Grapes 
the  "Kellogg  Way.”  Many  Rf 
,  make  $500  to  $1200  per  acre,  ^ 
others  $100  to  $300  from  a  0 
’small  garden.  This  Berry 
'  Book  is  FREE.  Write  for  it 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.  ^ 

Box2125  B 
,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.^  1251 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1926_Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  today  foryour  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Raspberry  Plants 

The  plants  we  offer  have  been  twice  inspected  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  (lie  requirements  of  New  York  and  Vermont 
and  are  DISEASE  FREE.  They  are  carefully  dug  and 
the  red  varieties  are  graded  to  three-sixteenth  inches 
diameter  for  No.  1  plants.  Our  black  and  purple  tip 
plants  are  fresh  dug, 'not  storage  plants.  Our  varieties : 
Latham.  Cuthbert,  St.  Regis,  Herbert,  King,  Marlboro, 
Idaho,  Plum  Farmer  and  Columbian  are  TRUE-TO- 
NAME,  and  we  do  not  substitute  without  permission. 
10%  discount  on  early  orders. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  of  Berry  Plants, 

Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Perennials 

GEO.  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 

‘‘Grown  la  Vermont,  It's  Hardy” 

heBig  FREE  MSS 

“  STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Illustrates  heavy  yielding  big-rooted 
healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  All 
varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
and  Ornamentals.  Bargain  prices! 
$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 
bays  guaranteed,  big-yield  Strawberry  Plants 
that  thrive  anywhere.  Lowest  prices.  Send  at 
once  for  our  free  catalog:.  Don  ’  t  buy  until  you  pret  it. 
DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  l2e  Bridgman,  Itiich. 


ggffii  The  Berlin  Quart 

That  secures  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
1926  catalog  showing  our  com¬ 
plete  line,  and  secure  your 
baskets  and  crates  at  Winter 
Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


The  Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 

Spring  and  Fall .  Great  yielder  of  big  beau¬ 
tiful  berries.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of 
Berry  Fruits,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Peren¬ 
nials  etc 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  yon.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO,,  Salisbury, Md. 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY 

Aberdeen  wasoneof  the  most  promising  and  themost  pro¬ 
ductive  late  variety  at  the  N.  J.  Ex.  Station  in  1921  and  ’25; 
prices  doz..  #1.00;  hundred,  #5,00. 

W.  W.  KUHNS  Cliffwood,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Fruit  Trees. 
Roses,  Ornamentals.  Bulbs.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  J.  N.  R0KELY  &  SON,  R.  10,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


s 


TRAWBERRY 


Fine  Stock  of  MONEY 
MAKING  Kinds 

C.  S.  PERDUE  Box  20 


sLANTS  Best  Quality 

at  LOWEST  PRICES 
Free  catalog,  address 

SHOWELL,  MD. 


Str a-xvlDerry  Plants 

Hardy,  Northern  grown,  the  kind  that  you  will  have 
success  with.  12  best  varieties.  Buy  from  the  growers 
direct.  Send  for  price  list.  It’s  free. 

Hey  wood  &  Klimovich  Central  Square,  N.Y. 


Strawberry 


Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Wilson  Soy  Beans  j.  D. 


Delaware 


runipc  VARIETIES  IN  SEEDS.  Gladioli  Bulbs 
unUlUb  Plants,  my  own  growing.  Rend  for  list. 
C.  H.  BREWER  II.  1>.  2  Rahway,  N.  J. 

P.hnirp  SppH  Pniatnpc  For  sPrin&  Deliver  y. 

UllOILB  oocU  lUIdlUcS  Write  for  guaranteed  prices, 

N.  A,  BAKER  &  SONS  Fairport,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-Early  Fordhook  Sweet  Corn 

The  best  in  12  years  experience.  1  lb.,  35c;  25  lbs.  or  more, 
20c. postpaid.  J.  R.  Humphreys,  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

Ill  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  Via  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 
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It  tells  how,  in  1925  ,  85,000  of  the  million  Kelly 
Trees  were  cerrifled  to  be  “True-to-Name”  by  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  whose 
head  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  bears.  Contains 
much  valuable  fruit-growing  information. 

All  Kellys  ’  Trees  are  propagated  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings— not  piece  roots— w  hich 
means  better  crops. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the  rotation 
received.  You  should  plan  to  order  your  selection  of 
guaranteed  “True-to-Name”  stock  early  and  let  us 
hold  it  for  you.  So  write  today  for  your  copy  of  out 
catalog.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nursery,  1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS' 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Cortland  Apple  I 

W inner  oj  the  Wilder  Medal  | 

— the  highest  award  granted 
new  fruits  by  American 
Pomological  Society.  Of 
McIntosh  and  Ben  Davis 
parentage.  Hangs  to  the 
tree,  stands  handling,  rich 
in  taste,  crisp,  tender, 
juicy.  Delicious  for  family 
gardens.  Profitable  for 
commercial  orchards. 

Direct  from  Nursery  to  You 

—at  a  definite  saving  and 
only  one  handling. 


over  300 
varieties 

— of  growing 
things,  all  with 
Green’s  reputa- 
tionof  nearly  48 
years  standing 
behind  them.  Caco 
grapes- Hose pears. 

Fruit  and  shade 
trees.  Vines, 
shrubs,  hedges, 
perennials,  etc. 

Green's  Money  Saving;  Catalog 
Gives  Low  Prices — Discounts 

—for  early  orders  and  tells  how  wo  pay  trans- 
portation  charges.  Free.  Send  for  ft. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co. 

C27  Green  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  World’s  Finest  Fruit  and 

Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines 
and  Plants 

for  Spring  planting. 
Grown  expressly  to 
meet  the  requirements 
of  the  large  Fruit 
grower  and  Home 
Maker.  Unequaled  in 
price  and  quality,  wa r- 
ranted  true-to-name. 
Our  40  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Orchard 
and  Nursery  enables  us  to  know  and  produce  the  kind 
of  trees  required  by  the  planters  to  insure  their  success. 
Write  today  for  our  large  66-page  illustrated  desci  iptive 
catalog,  it  will  save  you  disappointment  and  money. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne.  Md. 


arnes’  Trees 


are  grown  in  New 
England  under  the 
■  ■  personal  supervis- 

■  ion  of  experienced 
W  nurserymen  —  34 
years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  These  Trees 
are  hardy  and  true-to-name, 
with  exceptionally  fine  root 
growth.  They  mature  quickly 
into  bearing  orchards.  Apples, 

Peaches, Pears. Plums, Cherries  | 
and  Small  Fruits. 

Every  reader  interested  in  fruit  ! 
for  home  or  market  should  have  1 
acopy  of  ourFruitBook.  Write 
for  it  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 
Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Freeh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you,  v* 
l’ench,  Apple,  l’ear.  Plum,  Cherry,  /tbJk 
Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc.  f 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Hasp-  I 
berry.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry,  V  ,rW 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B.i  1,  SelbyvilU,  Del. 


PEACH  TREES 

Hardy,  thrifty  trees  that  are  easy  to  make  live.  Our 
free  catalog  and  price  list  will  save  you  money.  Write 
today  for  special  oiler  good  for  limited  time  only. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES  Main  St.  17  Perry,  Ohio 

450,000  T 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  25c. 
Catalogfree. West  Hill  Nurseries.  Inc.,  Box2  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


McIntosh,  Delicious,  and  other  apples.  Should 
make  nice  trees  by  Fall.  Ours  noted  for  careful 
make-up  and  do-well  features,  100— *3.50.  1,000  up. 
lower  prices.  HUNTER  E.  MflRKLE,  Martinsburo.  W.  Va. 


Trowbridge  Graf  tingWax 

FOR  SUCCESSFUL  GRAFTINC.  Sold  by  leading 
Seed  and  Hardware  Stores  or  buy  direct,  postpaid. 

1  lb. package,  SSc  V2  lb.  3 Sc  Va  lb.. 25c 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON  MILFORD.  CONN. 

For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Stn  New  York 


two  or  three  days  top  them  and  sell  at 
once. 

I  have  grown  onions  for  over  40  years, 
and  have  found  that  nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  pays  to  sell  the  onions  immediately 
after  pulling.  If  L.  S.  A.  has  any  mar¬ 
ket  for  spinach,  after  harvesting  her  crop 
of  onions,  I  would  advise  her  to  sow 
/the  entire  plot  with  Bloomsdale  Savoy 
spinach  after  plowing  the  ground  and 
broadcasting  %  ton  of  5-10-6  phosphate. 
It  would  take  about  5  lbs.  of  seed,  cost¬ 
ing  $1.50.  There  is  no  hand  weeding  at¬ 
tached  to  this  crop,  simply  keep  the  soil 
loose  with  wheel  hoe.  wm.  peiikins. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  may  not  be  possible  in 
this  case  to  use  as  much  fertilizer  as  Mr. 
Perkins  advises,  but  it  is  .difficult  to  make 
the  /soil  too  rich  for  onions.  With  this 
crop  it  is  particularly  true  that  a  sur¬ 
plus  is  better  than  a  deficit. 


Growing  Asparagus 

I  am  interested  in  starting  an  aspar¬ 
agus  bed,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  you  would  furnish  me  with  a 
gieneral  synopsis  of  how  to  grow  it.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  best  variety  to  grow,  how 
to  prepare  the  soil,  how  to  set  the  plants, 
how  to  cultivate  and  whitih  are  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  set  out  one  or  two  year  old  plants. 

,  J.  B. 

For  our  own  part  we  grow  Reading 
Giant  and  have  found  it  very  satisfact¬ 
ory.  The  new  Martha  Washington  is  well 
liked.  We  use  yearling  roots.  A  light 
open  soil  is  best.  Many  make  the  mistake 
of  planting  on  ‘heavy  damp  land.  We 
spread  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  and  plow 
it  under  deep — then  work  the  soil  with 
harrows  until  it  is  very  fine.  If  it  is 
a  garden  bed  dig  out  furrows  or  trenches 
one  foot  deep — making  them  six  feet 
apart.  It  is  possible  to  grow  good  as¬ 
paragus  in  rows  three  feet  apart  but  we 
like  the  wider  measure. 

Drop  the  roots  at  the  bottom  of  these 
trenches — lay  them  18  inches  apart  and 
with  the  roots  well  spread  out.  Cover 
with  about  three  inches  of  fine  soil.  When 
the  shoots  come  up  through  this  put  in 
more  soil  and  so  on  until  the  trench  is 
filled  level.  As  for  cultivation ;  keep  the 
ground  stirred  up  through  the  Summer 
with  cultivator  and  hoe,  keeping  all  grass 
and  weeds  down.  You  can  grow  a  row  of 
sweet  corn  between  the  asparagus  rows. 

About  July  give  a  good  dressing  of 
some  good  fertilizer  and  work  it  into  the 
soil  around  the  plants.  The  object  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  asparagus  is  to  push  the  plant 
in  Summer  so  that  it  will  develop  strong 
and  heavy  crowns  for  it  is  from  these 
crowns  (made  in  the  Summer)  that  the 
edibile  shoots  are  grown  the  following 
Spring.  You  should  not  cut  shoots  the 
first  season  and  very  lightly  if  at  all  the 
second  season. 


Control  of  Onion  Thrips 

I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  on 
how  to  control  the  onion  thrips.  We 
raise  many  acres  of  onions  here,  and 
some  years  there  is  big  damage  from  this 
pest.  Years  ago,  when  I  asked  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  they  instructed  me 
to  use  “Black  Leaf  40,”  but  unfortunately 
■this  doesn’t  work  as  we  expect.  Is  nico¬ 
tine  dusting  effective?  If  so  how  to  use, 
when  and  what  will  it  cost  per  acre? 

Oakview,  Col.  ii.  Y.  T. 

This  pest  is  causing  many  onion  grow¬ 
ers  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  a  number  in  this 
Islejct ioAil  have  stopped  planting  onions 
on  account  of  the  expense  and  trouble 
connected  with  the  business.  If  any  good 
result  is  accomplished  by  spraying  with 
Black  Leaf  40  or  nicotine  dust,  it  must 
be  applied  as  soon  as  the  thrips  appears. 
If  spraying  is  delayed  until  thousands 
of  young  thrips  appear  the  crop  will 
be  seriously  injured.  The  spray  is  made 
by  the  following  formula :  %  pint  of 
nicotine  sulphate  CIO  per  cent),  4  lbs. 
of  dissolved  soap,  and  50  gaTons  of  wat¬ 
er.  Spraying  should  be  done  thoroughly 
and  applied  as  a  fine  mist  at  about  150 
lb.  pressure.  I  think  the  nicotine  dust  is 
more  effective  and  easier  to  apply.  Three 
applications  at  least  is  necessary,  and 
the  cost  for  material  and  labor  would  run 
from  $50  to  $100  per  acre.  WM.  PERKINS. 


Wife  (as  hubby  comes  in)  :  “What  in 
the  world  is  Mr.  Nexdore  doing  crawling 
all  over  his  lawn?”  Hub:  “He  says  he’s 
looking  for  a  lump  of  coal  he  threw  at 
the  cat  last  Summer.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
v  Certified  Fruit  Trees  ~  - 


And  the  New  Cortland  Apple 

Thousands  of  our  fruit  trees  have  been  certi¬ 
fied  true  to  name  bv  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  being 
in  charge  of  the  work.  This  means  that  each 
tree  has  been  carefully  examined  by  a  disin¬ 
terested  expert  and  pronounced  true  to 
name,  a  lead  seal  attached  bearing  the  name 
of  variety  and  the  Association. 

All  Maloney’s  stock  grown  in  our  400-acre 
Nurseries,  is  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free 
from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first-class 
condition. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  the 

Free  Catalog  on  Maloney  Stock 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  OUR  UPLAND  NURSERIES 
AT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION,  PLUS  ONE  PROFIT 

You  get  what  you  order  when  you  buy  our  guaranteed  stock,  grown 
under  ideal  climatic  conditions.  In  this  nursery  belt,  scale  and  fungus 
diseases  are  unknown,  and  as  our  Nurseries  are  under  State  inspection 
as  well  as  under  the  constant  personal  supervision  of  one  of  our  firm, 
we  can  guarantee  you  sturdy,  absolutely  healthy  upland  grown  stock. 

We  know  that  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy  our  stock  depend 
absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish  stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name. 

Our  scions  for  budding  are  selected  from 
trees  that  are  bearing  the  choicest  fruit. 
That  is  why  we  positively 
stock  to  fruit  true  to  name. 


A  certified  tree 


guarantee  our 


Shrubs 

\Bcautify your  Grounds  — 

Why  wait  any  longer  to  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of  your 
place  by  planting  shrubs  and 
vines  when  Maloney  makes 
it  so  easy  and  inexpensive  ? 
Use  our  Landscape  Dept. 


Send  Today  For  Our 
Spring  Catalog 

It  tells  you  things  you  should  know  about 
our  nursery  stock,  and  contains  much 
valuable  information  on  planting  and 
caring  for  it. 

We  Prepay  Transportation  Charges. 

See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

38  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Free  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.ROSES  &VINE 


Fruit  Trees  fbrEastem  Orchards 


i  i  i 


•  ! 


All  buds  used  in  our  nursery  work  are  cut 
under  the  direction  of  one  member  of  our  firm. 
We  take  no  chances,  and  we  know  our  varieties  are 
true.  There  is  no  question  about  the  better  bearing 
habit  of  such  trees. 


We  limit  our  production  to  Apples  of  certain  value  (new  Cort¬ 
land,  Stayman  Winesap,  Baldwin,  and  others) ;  to  Peaches  that 
are  profitable  to  the  orchardist;  to  Pears  and  Small  Fruits  that 
will  bring  good  returns  to  the  farmer  and  orchard  owner. 

Investigate  these  trees  before  you  plan  your  new  orchard.  Today 
— now — is  the  time  for  you  to  send  for  our  spring  list  of  “Trees 
Propagated  from  Bearing*  Orchards.”  Read  what  we  say  about  these 
trees  in  our  own  commercial  orchards. 

Wallingford  Nurseries  of 

BARNES  NURSERY  &  ORCHARD  CO, 

Box  102,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Millions  of  Apple* 


TREES 


We  have  over  2,500  acres  of  hardy,  well-rooted  and 
vigoroustrees  budded  from  heavy-bearing  orchard 
trees.  All  stock  grown  under 
personal  direction  of  a  Harri¬ 
son,  backed  by  more  than  28 
years’  experience.  You  take 


•Millions  of  Peach 


no  chances  when  you  buy 
"Harrison  Quality.”  as  thous¬ 
ands  of  customers  will  testify. 

"Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  Box  14,  BERLIN, 


Our  Test  Peach  Orchard”  maintained  for  benefit 
of  our  patrons,  has  more  than  100  kinds.  We 
are  interested  in  300.000  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  in  commercial , 
orchards— which  proves  our  faith 
in  fruit  growing.  Come  to  Berlin 
and  see  how  we  make  “Harrison 
Quality.”  Send  for  FREE  1926 
Fruit  Guide.  Write  us  your  needs. 


MO 


Fruit  Trees 


rcAun-Ai'FLt-KtAn-Untnfi  I- PLUM -QUINCE 

Small  fruit  plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds! 

Established  a  third  of  a  century.  Catalog  upon  application 

T.  8.  WEST  &  SONS,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Lock  8ox  NO,  Perry,  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

34  ft.  Apple,  25c  ;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio 


TREES  £  PLANTS 

LOW  PRICES -CHOICE  STOCK 


'T'HOUSANDS  of  Fruit  Trees,  ail  best 
varieties.  Peaches  aspecialty.  Ever¬ 
greens, Shrubbery  .including  unusual¬ 
ly  fine  California  Privet  and  Japan 

eae  Barberry.  Buy  direct  from  the  grower, 
at  growers  low  prices.  Write  for  price  list . 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Dept.  129  Westminster,  Maryland 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Tested  Field  Seeds 
Free  from  Weeds 

IJ1GH-GRADE  seeds  known  for  good  results  for  over  half  a 
II  century.  Tested!  Hardy!  Vigorous!  Free  from  weeds. 
Analysis  on  each  package.  You  take  no  chances,  for  they 
always  pay.  Farmers  everywhere  who  want  the  best  ask  tor 

SIMPSON’S  SEEDS 

Red  Clover  Alsike  Clover,  White  Clover,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover, 
Alfalfa  Clover,  Orchard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Timothy,  Red  Top, 
Soia  Beans  Cow  Peas,  Seed  Oats,  Alaska  Seed  Peas,  Pasture  Mixtures,  Etc. 
Inoculation’ for  Legumes.  At  dealer  or  write  direct  for  complete  price  list 
and  valuable  information.  Wt  P®y  th®  frei0nt. 


'THE  W.  A. SIMPSON  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1870 


SIMPSONS 

"tv  ,/  T)  l" 

^  Furitynrand^y 

Seedo 


E02  BALDERSTON  ST., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


“From  Farm  to  You” 

For  a  Profitable  Roadside  Stand 

Many  farmers  who  have  never  raised 
vegetables  or  flowers  for  market  are  now 
making  a  good  income  from  sales  at  their 
own  doors.  They  find  .that  if  varieties  of 
high  quality  are  used,  they  get  better  prices  and 
more  sales.  Our  catalog  tells  you  what  are  the 
best  varieties  and  if  you  use  Harris  seeds  every¬ 
thing  will  be  in  your  favor. 

Send  for  our  catalog  illustrated  in  color.  It  contains 
many  unusual  and  interesting  suggestions  and  describes 
Farm,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Gladiolus,  Dahlia  and 
other  bulbs  and  many  flowering  plants  grown  lure  on 
Moreton  Farm  and  sold  direct  to  farmers  and  gardeners  at 
wholesale  prices.  If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  whole¬ 
sale  price  list  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  R.F.D,  21,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


■•w 


--------  -  I 


We  Furnish  Copper  Dusts 

Manufactured  under  Sanders  Patented  Process,  that  pass 
practically  all  100%  through  325  mesh  screen. 

SULPHUR  that  passes  100%  through  300  mesh  screen. 

FINENESS  MEANS  GREATER  SPREAD  AND  ADHESION. 

YOU  SECURE  BETTER  PROTECTION  AT  LOWER  COST. 

Medina  Brand  Parafine  Base  Spray  Oil 

Write  for  Literature  and  Prices 

NEW  YORK  INSECTICIDE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Medina,  N.Y. 
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WALFALFA 


BELL  BRAND 

Northern  Grown 


Send  For 
Isbell’s 

1926 

Catalog 


Whatever  kind  of  soil  you  have,  there  8  an  Isbell  strain  of  alfalfa  that 
will  give  you  wonderful  yield.  Beware  imported  seed  of  unknown 
mination  and  hardiness.  Vitality  and  edaptationto  soil  ^^  ^'P^  Yuthorf 
into  Isbell  seeds.  Send  today  for  your  copy  of  ?sbeU  s  Seed  Annual-the  authori¬ 
tative  book  on  seeds  and  crops.  Samples  showing  quality  sent  on  request  r  KEE. 
S-  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.  S.«i  Growers  249  Mechanic  St.  (84)  Jackson,  Mich. 


4*  m  SENSATION— One 

It  K  of  the  most  produc- 

I  I  tive  oats  in  cultiva- 

IIJm  I  tion.  75  bushelsand 

f  A  I  upward  per  acre  are 

frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 

Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  15,  Melrose,  Ohio 


u  rpees 


ree 


Grow 

The  Flowers 
or  Vegetables  you 

would  like  to  see 
growing  in  your  gar¬ 
den-read  all  about 
them  in  Burpee’s 
Annual ;  theWorld’s 
Greatest  Garden 
Book. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a 
copy  and  free  packet  of 
seeds — your  own  choice. 

- TEAR  HERE - -  — 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

.Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Send  me  Burpee’s  Annual  with  Order  Sheet, 
good  for  a  free  10c  packet  of  Burpee’s  Seeds. 


MAULE’S 

1926 

SEED  BOOK 


BEFORE  you  plan  your  garden 
be  sure  to  get  a  copy  of  our 
big  new  seed  book. 

Remember — we  specialize  In  only 
the  better  grades  of  seeds,  roots 
and  bulbs  for  vegetableand  flower 
gardens  and  we  back  up  every 
transaction  with  our  49-year-old 
policy— 

Tour  Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied 
That  Maule  seeds  are  de¬ 
pendable  is  proven  by  our 
more  than  half  a  million 
satisfied  customers. 

Give  us  a  trial  this  year 
Wm.  Henry  Made,  Inc. 
844  Maule  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAULES  SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN-ALWAYS  GROWN 


Ho: 


ffman  Seeds  P< 


ay. 


62-7 


Name 


R.  D.  or  St. 
P.  O . 


State. 


The  cost  of  Alfalfa  Seed  is  a  small  item  when 
spread  over  the  life  of  the  crop — five  to  ten  years.  It. 
pays  to  get  the  best  seed  to  be  had — our  *  ■Northwest” 
Brand.  Grown  where  only  hardy  plants 
can  live.  Clean,  plump,  bright  seed. 

Sold  on  a  Money-back  Guarantee. 

Our  new  Catalog  describes  this,  also 
certified  “Grimm”  Alfalfa,  Clover, 

Corn,  Oats  and  other  Seeds.  Write 
forittoday.  Mention  Crops  thatinter- 
est  you;  we’ll  send  samples — FREE. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  15-C,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


-WHi-te 
and  CEDAR  SEEDLINGS 

Pom  Colo  Write  for  prices.  Address 

rur  Odic.  FRED  VANG0RDER.41  Bennett  St.,  Hornell, N.Y. 

CERTIFIED  Luce’s  Favorite  Seed  Corn, $2.50  per  bush  .  P. 
O,  B.  Southold.  HENRY  JENNINGS,  Southold,  h.  1.,  N.  Y. 


State  Grange  Deliberations 

Tart  I 

The  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  New 
York  S-tate  Grange,  just  closed  at  Water- 
town.  showed  the  order  to  be  in  a  strong 
position,  afnd  rendering  service  -in  many 
n;ew  ways  to  its  more  than  135,000  mem¬ 
bers.  Though  it  lias  met  some  losses  in 
membership  in  the  period  of  depression 
since  the  war,  yet  since  1010  there  has 
been  a  gain  of  43.000  members.  Th.ere 
are  now  131,930  members,  in  S97 
Granges. 

It  was  a  strongly  constructive  session, 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  recognition  of  the 
changes  demanded  by  a  rural  life  that  is 
undergoing  marked  processes  of  shifting 
aims  and  interests. 

State  Master  S.  L.  Strivings  urged 
farmers  through  their  organizations  to 
buy  in  bulk  as  an  offset  to  new  combines 
in  the  business  world,  lie  spoke  of  the 
threat  to  eastern  dairymen  seen  in  milk 
in  thermos  cars  from  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  urging  bulk  buying  to  offset 
this  competition  until  more  stable  days 
arrive.  He  urged  members  to  use  their 
own  service  both  in  buying  and  selling. 
Two  veteran  members  were  introduced, 
one  of  them,  Mrs.  Jennie  Stone,  of  Os¬ 
wego,  who  has  attended  48  consecutive 
State  Grange  sessions.  The  other  was 
.Take  Shaffer,  of  Monroe  County,  who  has 
heen  a  Pomona  Grange  member  for  more 
•than  4'0  years. 

The  death  of  Prof.  Stocking,  of*  Cor¬ 
nell,  was  spoken  of  with  deep  regret,  and 
tributes  given  to  the  strong  work  he  lias 
dome  for  the  dairy  industry  of  this  State. 

Past  Master.  S.  .7.  Lowell,  urged  the 
farmers  to  be  consistent  in  their  demands 
for  gasoline  tax  legislation.  “So  many 
of  'the  bills  introduced  before  this  body 
are  based  on  selfishness,”  he  said.  “If 
you  favor  a  tax  on  gasoline  do  not  ask 
for  exemption  from  tax  on  gasoline  for 
tractor  use.”  He  opposed  the  compul¬ 
sory  consolidation  of  schools  as  working 
a  detriment  to  agriculture. 

AH  but  two  of  the  officers  were  re¬ 
elected  for  a  two-year  term.  As  the  offi¬ 
cial  list  now  stands  it  is  as  follows:  Mas¬ 
ter,  S.  L.  Strivings,  of  Ca'stile ;  secre¬ 
tary,  F.  J.  Riley,  of  Sennett ;  treasurer, 
John  W.  Iviels,  of  Hamburg.  Erie  Coun¬ 
ty;  overseer,  F.  J.  Freestone,  of  Inter¬ 
laken  ;  steward,  Fred  J.  Rumsey.  New- 
field ;  assistant  steward,  Olin  R.  Lawton, 
of  Rome ;  chaplain,  Rev.  H.  C.  Dayton, 
Bergen :  Flora,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  I,.  Ar¬ 
thur.  of  Lo.wville ;  Pomona,  Mrs.  II.  D. 
Smith,  of  St.  Lawrence  County;  Ceres, 
Mrs.  Olin  Clark,  Albion ;  lady  assistant 
steward,  Mrs.  Charles  Pratt,  Ontario. 

A  total  of  97  resolutions  was  acted 
upon  by  a  special  committee.  These  con¬ 
tain  the  crux  of  farm  sentiment  as  repre¬ 
sented  'by  this  annual  gathering  of  the 
oldest  farm  organization  in  the  State. 
Some  of  the  important  ones  as  passed, 
were : 

One  favoring  the  passage  of  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  State  enforcement  act  to  replace  the 
repealed  Mullen-Gage  act ;  favoring  the 
restriction  of  State  bond  issues,  and  al¬ 
lowing  only  those  who  are  taxpayers  to 
vote  on  such  issues :  favoring  a  budget 
system  for  State  finances;  favoring  a 
two-cent  gasoline  tax,  with  no  exemp¬ 
tions,  the  money  to  go  to  counties  for 
the  repair  and  construction  of  highways; 
opposing  a  reorganization  of  the  I*.  F. 
D.  mail  system  ;  opposing  the  advertising 
of  oleomargarine  at  the  State  Fair;  fav¬ 
oring  law  enforcement  to  the  extent  of 
deporting  alien  violators  and  jailing 
American  violators ;  opposing  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  abolish  the  law  requiring  first 
voters  to  prove  their  ability  to  read  and 
write;  opposing  taxes  for  snow  removal 
from  highways;  opposing  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  St.  Lawrence  ship  canal ;  favor¬ 
ing  a  larger  barge  canal ;  favoring  com¬ 
pulsory  automobile  insurance  to  the 
amount  of  at  -least  $1,000;  favoring  ad¬ 
ditional-  warning  signs  at  dangerous 
points  on  the  highways,  with  electric 
blinkers  for  use  at  these  points  at  night 
where  possible ;  favoring  the  compelling 
of  proper  labelling  of  whole  wheat  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  include  all  chemical  contents ; 
favoring  the  reimbursement  of  towns  for 
the  cost  of  arrest  and  trial  in  cases  of 
violations  of  the  highway  law.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  fines  go  to  the  State  and  the 
town  bears  the  costs.  M.  G.  F. 


Treating  Seed  Potatoes 

How  prepare  potatoes  for  planting? 
I  have ’good  results  when  I  get  them  out 
of  cellar  before  they  sprout,  spread  them 
on  dry  floor  and  leave  them  there  until 
I  get  ready  'to  plant.  Then  I  cut  those 
that  want  cutting  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  planting,  so  they  will  dry  over 
nicely.  They  come  up  quickly  and  even. 
WQien  I  plant  them  as  fast  as  I  cut  them 
they  mold  and  rot.  do  not  come  up  well, 
a  lot  of  missing  hills.  I  cannot  make 
my  neighbors  believe  it  makes  any  differ¬ 
ence.  0>  LE  F> 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  good  way  to  handle  potato 
seed  provided  you  have  a  place  that  is 
sunny  and  yet  protected  from  frost.  We 
know  of  one  case  at  least  where  the  pota¬ 
toes  were  spread  on  the  barn  floor  in  the 
sun.  The  sprouts  came  out  thick  and 
strong,  far  more  vigorous  than  the  usual 
sprout  started  in  the  dark.  A  few  days 


before  planting  the  night  suddenly  turned 
cold,  the  potatoes  were  not  covered,  and 
most  of  the  sprouts  were  frozen.  There 
seems  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
these  thick,  strong,  sun  sprouts  are  su¬ 
perior.  They  will  make  stronger  vines. 


Selling  Corn 

I  have  several  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
to  sell  and  would  like  to  sell  to  the  best 
advantage.  Judging  by  different  papers, 
corn  futures  seem  to  be  lower  than  cash 
grains.  On  top  of  that  we  read  that  there 
is  a  bumper  crop  of  corn  in  the  West 
so  that  I’m  at  a  loss  in  determining 
whether  to  sell  now  or  in  the  Spring. 

'New  Jersey.  ¥.  B. 

Taking  one  yen-r  with  another,  a  mod¬ 
erate  crop  of  s 04i rid  corn  is  good  prop¬ 
erty  to  hold,  provided  one  has  suitable 
storage  and  does  not  have  to  cash  the 
Icrop  quickly.  Many  of  the  dorn-beit 
growers  have  to  get  the  corn  out  of  their 
hands  quickly  to  prevent  spoilage,  as  they 
have  no  dry  kilns  and  are  not  situated 
so  that  they  can  patronize  farmer- 
owned  elevators.  So  the  speculators  get 
the  corn  and  to  some  extent,  mtfke  the 
prices  as  they  see  tit.  It  is  true  that  the 
speculators  have  their  ups  and  downs, 
and  the  most  skilled  operators  in  the 
grain  exchanges  are  not  able  to  tel!  in  ad¬ 
vance  just  how  the  battle  of  the  various 
speculative  cliques  may  go  during  a  sea¬ 
son. 

There  is  one  feature  somewhat  out  of 
the  speculators’  hands,  and  that  is  that 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  corn  may  in¬ 
duce  more  feeding  of  steers  and  hogs,  and 
as  largely  increase  consumption  in  oth¬ 
er  'live  stock  feeding  as  its  lack  of  bal¬ 
ance  as  a  feed  will  permit.  This  is  a 
point  that  speculators  themselves  are  not 
able  to  forecast,  otherwise  they  might 
have  things  pretty  nearly  their  own  way. 
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The  Cost  of  Fertility  .  217 
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Today*  Write 
For  Your  Catalogue 

Will  you  write  for  your  free  copy  of  Ward’s  Catalogue? 
The  book  is  now  wrapped  and  ready  for  mailing  to  you. 
Your  name  and  address  is  all  that  is  needed. 

We  print  the  convenient  coupon  below  for  your  use. 
Will  you  send  us  your  name  and  address  just  to  say  the 
Catalogue  is  welcome,  to  say  that  you  are  interested  in 
knowing  the  season’s  lowest  prices? 


Quick  Service 
from  Baltimore 

Imagine  room  after  room,  floor  after 
floor  filled  with  bright  new  merchan¬ 
dise  ready  for  immediate  shipment  to 
you. 

Almost  everything  you  need  for 
Spring,  to  wear  or  to  use,  for  the  home, 
the  garden,  or  the  farm  is  ready  almost 
at  your  hand.  Your  order  reaches  us 
quicker  at  Baltimore,  your  goods  reach 
you  quicker  and  the  transportation 
costs  less.  That  is  why  our  Baltimore 
House  was  built — to  bring  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  a  nearer,  quicker,  money-sav¬ 
ing  service. 

Saving  You  Money 
Our  First  Duty  to  You 

Ward’s  is  a  house  of  Saving.  It  is  our 
first  obligation,  our  greatest  work  to 
offer  you  a  money-saving  price  on 
everything  you  buy. 

But  “How  can  Ward’s  prices  always 
be  lower?  ”  you  ask. 

Through  the  vast  buying  power  of 
our  8,000,000  customers,  and  through 
searching  all  markets  of  the  world, 
with  millions  in  ready  cash. 

$60,000,000  in  Cash 

To  Get  Low  Prices 

Back  of  this  Catalogue  there  is  over 
$60,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  bought 
for  cash  in  the  largest  possible  quantities. 
Shoes  by  the  hundred  thousand  pairs; 
hosiery,  ten  thousand  dozen  at  one  time, 
stoves  by  the  train  load.  Such  buying 
gets  lower  than  wholesale  prices.  Such 
buying  gets  prices  close  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  cost. 

And  this  saving  is  always  yours.  It  is 


part  of  our  work  for  you,  pa  rtof  our 
service  to  you. 

A  Complete  Organization 
of  Buying  Experts 

You,  and  over  8,000,000  customers,  en¬ 
able  us  to  keep  a  complete  organization 
of  experts,  working  every  day  in  the 
year,  buying  goods  for  you. 

These  experts  visit  the  markets  of  the 
world.  A  permanent  buying  organiza¬ 
tion  searches  Europe.  We  buy  silk  in 
Japan,  the  new  live  rubber  for  our  tires 
comes  from  the  Orient.  All  Nations,  all 
markets  contribute  to  the  vast  array  of 
bargains  Ward’s  Catalogue  brings  to  you. 

We  Never  Sacrifice  Quality 
to  Make  a  Low  Price 

Big  buying  for  cash  all  over  the  world  is 
one  way  to  make  low  prices.  That  is 
Ward’s  way.  We  never  cut  quality  just 
to  make  a  price  that  is  attractive. 

It  is  easy  to  take  something  out  of  the 
inside  of  a  tire  or  a  shoe  and  get  the  price 
lower.  It  looks  the  same — the  picture  is 
the  same.  The  “wear”  isn’t  the  same. 

Ward  quality  is  always  maintained. 
We  quote  low  prices,  the  lowest  prices 
that  quantity  buying,  that  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  and  millions  in  ready  cash  can 
possibly  secure.  We  do  not  make  low 
orices  by  cutting  quality. 

You  Always  Buy 
on  Approval  at  Ward’s 

Standard  Quality,  Ward  Quality,  makes 
possible  our  complete  guarantee  on 
everything  you  buy.  “  Your  money  back 
if  you  want  it.” 

Will  you  write  for  the  Catalogue?  The 
coupon  is  printed  for  your  convenience. 
Your  Catalogue  is  ready  for  mailing. 
There  is  no  obligation.  Will  you  write 
for  the  book  and  see  for  yourself  the 
Service,  and  Satisfaction  and  Saving — 
that  may  just  as  well  be  yours. 


Completei 

_  Ward 

Catalogue 

ff&E 


This  map  shows  the 
states  served  by  our  Balti¬ 
more  house.  Vast  stocks 
of  merchandise  at  this 
central  point  mean  quick 
shipment  and  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  your  orders. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO., 
Dept.  64-B 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue. 


Name . . . 

Local 

Address . 

P.  O . 

State . 

A  copy  of  our  Wall  Paper  Sample  I 
Book  will  be  sent  you  free  if  you  are  i  n-  v 
terested.  Shall  we  send  you  a  copy?  I 
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FORREST’S 

HONEST 


pgBgngl 

Two 

Good  Producers 

at  a  Saving 

Because  of  our  lower  expenses,  we 
can  save  you  from  10  to  50%  on  your 
seeds.  Below  are  two  profitable  spec¬ 
ialties  from  our  catalog,  you  should 
plant  this  spring, 

Barden’s  Wonder  Corn 

Noted  for  its  early,  hardy  j’ro- 
ductiveness.  Ears  8  to  10 
inches  long,  with  eight  rows 
of  sweet,  tender,  juicy  kernels. 

Laxtonian  Peas 

Large,  yet  sweet,  tender  and 
deliciously  flavored.  Early  yield¬ 
ing.  Ready  for  table  by  June 
first. 

1926  Forrest  Seed  Annual  and  Pack¬ 
et  of  Seeds  Sent  FREE.  Mail  the 
Coupon,  today. 

Locai  Representatives  Wanted 

Make  money  'selling  Forrest  Seeds 
to  your  neighbors.  Liberal  oommis- 
-ions.  Pleasant  work.  Write  for  our 
proposition. 

Forrest  Seed  Co. 

Cortlanct.N.Y. 

\Send  for fiee  Sample  Seeds 
and  Catalog 

*  FORREST  SEED  CO.,  t 

Box  30,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  | 

J  I’d  like  to  have  a  copy  of1  your  catalog,  I 

as  well  as  the  free  packet  of  Wildflower.  | 

|  Name  .  J 

-  Address  . | 

II  Ml  IT  ‘ 


ROSS 

SEEDS 

Select  Now 

Be  ready  when  Spring  comes 

Write  for  free  128- 
page  year  Book. 

70  pages  devoted  to  seeds 
sold  without  premiums  or 
combinations.  Just  what 
you  want.  The  best  in  farm 
needs  are  also  listed. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester  Mass. 

Ross’  Eureka  Ensilage •  Corn  is 
the  wonder  corn  of  all  time. 
Ever  grow  it?  Inquire.  (I26j 


S  "EVERYBODY 

2  ROSS’  SEED 

KNOWS 

GROWS” 

im 

£st 


FruitTrees 

Are  known  for  their  hardiness  and 
abundance  of  fruit  production 

NOW  is  the  time  to  place  your  order 


PEACH 

2 

to 

3 

feet 

@ 

16c 

APPLE 

3 

to 

4 

feet 

@ 

25c 

PLUM 

3 

to 

4 

feet 

@ 

35c 

CHERRY 

2 

to 

3 

feet 

@ 

30c 

(in  all  leading  varieties ) 

Other  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Plants  and  Shrub¬ 
bery  as  reasonably  priced.  Quality  assured. 

Write  today  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog 
CALL’S  NURSERIES 
Box  TOO  Lake  Co.  Perry,  Ohio 


KALLAY  BROS.  CO. 

Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruit  Tree  Catalog 
is  now  ready  lor  1926 — FREE. 

It  shows  everything  in  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  Shade  and  Fruit  trees.  We  will 
mail  you  this  catalog  free  immediately  on 
request.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

KALLAY  BROS.  CO.  Painesviile,  Ohio 


YOUR  BLOOMIN’  PROBLEM  SOLVED! 

Catalog-Dahlias  50c  to S25.  Gladiolus  5cto  SlOeaeh. 
5  months  to  pay  at  spot  cash  prices. 

SHEFFIELD  NURSERY  CO.  Box  R  Sparkhill,  N  Y. 


BUY  Your  FERTILIZER  NOW 

PURE  CANADA  UN  LEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES.  The  Best 
Proven  Fertilizer  by  actual  test.  Pricesand  full  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  on  request.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
JOHN  JOYNT  CO.  Lucknow,  Ont. 


They  solve  the  winter 
cattle  feeding  problem 

You'll  be  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
money  you  can  save  on  the  cattle  feed 
by  raising  Sutton’s  Pedigree  Man¬ 
gels.  The  dry  matter  content  of 
Sutton’s  Mangels  is  unsurpassed  by 
grain  in  nutritive  qualities.  They 
cost  you  less  than  $3.75  per  ton  to 
grow — including  labor. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  gives 
a  fund  of  useful  information  about 
mangel  feeding  and  growing.  It  is 
free.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Room  406,  64  Wall  St,  New  York  City 


Giant  W  ashington  Asparagus 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Roots 

Rust  resistant  and  easily 
grown,  a  prolific  producer  of 
deliciously  tender  gigantic 
.stalks,  1  to  2  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter — 8  stalks  to  the  bunch. 

Sold  in  New  York  market  for 
$15. a  dozen  bunches. 

A  direct  co-relation  exists 
between  the  size  of  Root 
planted  and  the  subsequent 
growth  and  yield — or,  briefly. 

“The  Bigger  the  Root  .the  Bet¬ 
ter  the  Crop.”  Plant  our  Giant 
Roots  this  Spring — cut  next 
year. 

50  Roots  plant  three  50-foot  Rows,  a  plentiful 
supply  for.the  average  family 

50  Giant  Roots,  $5.00  25  Giant  Roots,  $3.00 

(By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid  Anywhere) 
Complete  Cultural  Directions  with  each  order. 

Prices  on  larger  quantities  and  an  Attractive  Proposition 
to  Commercial  Growers,  on  request. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

R1VERV1EW  FARMS  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES 


APPLES,  2  years,  5-6  ft.  $30  per  100—  Baldwin, 
Northern  Spy,  N.  W.  Greening,  Stark. Wealthy. 
PEACHES,  3^-4«5s  ft.  $20  per  100-Elberta, 
Crawford.  Hale,  Rochester.  CONCORD 
CRAPES,  2-yr.  No.  1,  $10  per  l.OOO-COLlTMBIAN 
RASPBERRY,  No.  1,  $26  per  1.000.  Over  500 
acres  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock  Send  for 
FREE  catalog  containing  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  Iruit  growers,  for  farm,  garden  and 
lawn.  Free  landscape  service  for  patrons. 
Address,  400  vVashinafon  Street 

FINGER  LAKES  NURSERIES  GENEVA ,  N.Y. 


DependableTrees*  Shrubs 

SEED  POTATOES— ALPHA  BARLEY— STANDWELL  OATS 

71#  of  our  last  years  business  came  un. 
solicited  from  our  old  customers.  If  you 
want  honest  descriptions  which  state  the 
advantages  or  drawbacks  if  any  of  all 
varieties,  send  for  our  catalog.  It  is 
different  from  others. 

W,  P.  RUPERT  &  SON  Box  F  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Growers  of  t  Raspberries 

have  the  most  delicious  and  profitable  berry  for 
home  and  market,  Plants  do  not  spread  but  pro¬ 
duce  big  crops  for  many  years.  25  plants,  SI;  100 
plants,  S3;  1.00(1  plants,  S25,  Postpaid.  Straw, 
berry,  Asparagus  and  Iris  plants  Circular  free, 
A.  B.  KATKAMIER  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  Roots 

r,VI  Maiy  Washington  and  other  va¬ 

rieties.  Rooted  Chrysanthemum  cuttings,  vegetable  and 
sweet  potato  plants  in  season.  For  prices  address 

I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD  Box  R  Iona,  N.  J. 


Danish  CABBAGE  SEED 

Grown  from  selected  heads.  Write  for  prices, 

Grower,  JOHN  00NK  Fairport,  Monroe  Co.,N.V. 


Atiock  Farm  Strain  Asparagus 

selected  seed.  Atiock  Farms,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J 


P 


I  U  E  STRAIN  BRASH 
Alii  III  11  AMIKIDGF.  SONS,  Fishers.  N.  ». 


Seed  Potatoes 


Garden 

V  |J  and  Floral 


GUIDE 


"■"™”  For  77  years  the  leading  authority  ““ 
Now  011  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  For 
D  «  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Better  .  Qoc 
Keady  than  ever.  Send  1'or  free  copy  today. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  City 


Dahlia 


BULBS  Only  t.hebest  varieties  Price  list  on  req’st- 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  DAHLIA  GARDENS 
Dun-lien,  X.  A. 


DAHLIAS  ROAN  MOUNTAIN  DAHLIA  GAEDEN8 

Roan  Mountain  Tennessee 


DAHLIAS 


Beautiful  assorted  colors. 
*1  perdoz..  Postpaid. 

STUART  BRIGGS, Port  Gibson. N.Y 


Lettuce  and  Cabbage 
Varieties 

I  am  lost  in  a  bundle  of  seed  catalogs, 
and  cannof  read  the  signs  right.  In  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  New  York  markets  Iceberg 
lettuce  brings  the  better  price.  This  is 
shipped  from  California  and  Arizona.  We 
around  Philadelphia  and  New  York  ought 
to  be  able  to  raise  it  at  a  profit  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them  plus  the  freight.  One  cat¬ 
alog  claims  their  New  York  or  Wonder¬ 
ful  is  the  Iceberg.  None  of  the  Eastern 
seed  catalogs  that  I  have  seen  lays-  much 
stress  on  anything  but  Big  Boston.  I 
sent  last  year  for  2  lbs,  of  New  York 
seed.  They  told  me  no  one  sowed  that ; 
he  would  better  get  Big  Boston,  showing 
me  a  rush  order  for  25  lbs.  for  some¬ 
where  in  New  Jersey.  Why  don’t  we 
grow  'Iceberg-  here?  Last  year  I  grew 
about  an  acre  of  cabbage.  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field.  Soane  grew  pointed,  good  "'solid  heads, 
others  pointed  at  first,  but  when  solid 
they  flattened  out,  all  from  same  If  lb. 
of  seed.  Can  you  Jell  me  why?  Should 
Summer  cabbage  be  as  solid  as  Winter 
cabbage  before  cutting?  A  commission 
man  toi’d  me  to  .grow  Winmngstadt ;  that 
was  a  good  cabbage  and  brought  good 
prices.  From  his  description  I  thought 
lie  was  talking  about  Jersey  Wakefi’eld. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  W.  n. 

I  can  see  no  difference  between  Iceberg 
lettuce  and  Henderson’s  New  York.  W. 
H,  says,  we  around  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  ought  to  be  able  to  raise  it, 
and  I  say  that  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  he  shoul'd  not,  if  the  proper 
conditions  are  complied  with.  I  have- 
grown  this  lettuce  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  .have  found  it  the  .best  second  early 
lettuce  to  grow,  as  it  will  withstand  the 
heat  much  better  before  going  to  seed 
than  any  other  variety.  Big  Boston  set 
the  same  time  as  the  New  York,  will  all 
mature  and  be  cut  before  the  New  York 
is  ready  for  market.  Do  not  use  manure 
or  phosphate  for  New  York  lettuce  that 
is  high  in  nitrogen,  as  it  will  grow  a 
very  large  plant  and  head  that  will  be 
loose  and  soft.  Phosphate  running  4-12-10 
is  good,  one  ton  to  acre  if  soil  is  in  good 
condition.  If  not  use  two  tons  after 
plowing,  broadcast  and  harrow  in.  Pavel 
off  with  plank  and  set  plants  12x15  in. 
apart.  They  seem  to  head  better  at  this 
distance  than  if  given  more  space. 

Cannot  explain  why  a  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field  cabbage  should  flatten  out  after 
running  up  to  a  point.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Summer  cabbage  should  not  be-  as 
hard  as  Winter  cabbage  before  cutting. 
The  Winningstadt  cabbage  is  not  as  large 
as  the  Wakefield,  and  more  pointed. 
Charleston  Wakefield  is  superior  to  both. 

M,  PERKINS. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed  Asleep 

“Freezing  wakens  Sweet  clover.”  That 
is  the  way  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
heads  an  article  on  using  Sweet  clover 
seed.  We  are  after  all  possible  informa¬ 
tion  about  using  this  seed — so  we  print 
this : 

Sweet  clover  seeds,  like  most  other 
seeds,  have  what  is  known  as  a  rest 
period.  The  duration  of  this  period 
varies  in  different  kinds  of  plants.  The 
hard-coated  Sweet  clover  seeds  must  be 
wakened  by  scarifying  or  by  freezing  and 
thawing  if  they  are  to  germinate  prompt¬ 
ly. 

In  some  trees,  like  poplars  and  willows, 
the  rest  period  terminates  as  soon  as  the 
seeds  fall  to  the  ground.  In  small  grains 
a  few  weeks  of  air  drying  stops  the  rest 
period.  In  many  weeds,  the  rest  may 
continue  for  50  years  or  more  in  which 
case  a  few  of  the  seeds  usually  germi¬ 
nate  from  year  to  year. 

The  cause  of  the  rest  period  is  due  in 
some  cases  to  the  nature  of  the  embryo  ; 
in  others,  particularly  farm  seeds,  to  the 
structure  surrounding  the  embryo.  In 
hard  seeded  legumes  bhie  long  rest  is  due 
to  the  thick,  tough  seed  coat. 

Farmers  find  this  is  a  matter  of 
economic  importance  in  seeding  Sweet 
clover,  for  a  considerable  percentage  of 
such  seeds  fail  to  grow,  at  least  the  first 
year.  Either  an  excess  of  seeds  must  be 
sown  or  else  the  seed  -coat  must  in  somje 
way  be  broken  or  softened. 

Some  improvement  is  made  by  scari¬ 
fying  the  seed.  F.  A.  Welt  on  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  reports  a  test 
in  which  the  germination  was  increased 
in  this  wav  from  06  ro  S7  per  cent. 
Other  experiments  indicated  that  sowing 
the  seed  in  the  Winter  and  depending  on 
subsequent  freezing  and  thawing  to 
soften  the  seed  coat  is  as  effective  as 
scarifying.  If  Sweet  clover  is  to  be 
started  in  wheat,  the  expense  of  scari¬ 
fying  can  be  saved  by  sowing  the  seed 
now. 


Harris 


Pivot-Axle 
Com  Cultivator 

YV  7ITH  this  Machine  you  can  easily 
W  follow  crooked  rows  or  hold  the 
gangs  in  place  on  steep  hillsides.  The 
wheels  are  instantly  steered  by  foot 
levers  or  they  can  be  locked  into  per¬ 
manent  position. 

Easy  adjustments  permit  this  Cul¬ 
tivator  to  be  used  in  rows  of  varying 
widths,  28  inches  and  up.  The  gangs 
keep  all  the  shovels  working  at  even 
depth  and  can  be  adjusted  wide  or 
close  as  desired. 

Team  is  relieved  of  all  neckweight 
by  shifting  convenient  balance  lever. 
A  single  master  lever  raises  both  gangs 
or  applies  pressure  when  needed. 

Built  in  three  sites,  equipped  with 
spring-trip  or  pin-break  gangs.  Can 
be  fitted  with  Rotary  Shields,  Special 
Shovels  and  Disc  Hillers. 

See  iqat  the  Massey-Harris  dealer 
during  “Better  Farm  Equipment 
Week,  ’’March  15-20. 

Write  today  for 
big  Catalog  of 
Massey-Harris 
Farm  Niachin.es 

Massey-Harris  Harvester  Co. 

Incorporated 

Makers  of  W arranted  Farm  Machinery 
Since  1850 

Dept  L  Batavia,  New  York 


Chesson  Craft 
Corset^ 

adapt  your  figure  to  the 
Modern  Dress  Styles 

A  double  purpose  garment  that  gives  a 
slender  youthful  appearance  to  stout  figures 
and  at  the  same  time  proper  support.  Gives 
you  absolute  freedom  and  comfort  and  makes 
you  feel  well  dressed. 


Direct  to  you 
from 

Manufacturer 


$/V98 


Heavily  boned  with  Du¬ 
plex  Steels.  Graduated 
clasp.  Six  best  quality 
hose  supporters.  Body 
cloth  highest  grade 
strong  Coutil.  Length 
— back  18  in.,  front 
15  in.  Sizes  24  to  36 
waist.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  size. 

We  Pay 
Postage 

If*  money  accom¬ 
panies  order  or 
yon  can  pay  post¬ 
man  on  delivery, 
plus  postage. 
Money  back  if 
you  are  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  circular  on 
other  Chesson  Craft 
Corsets  and  Lingerie. 


CHESSON 
Craft  Creations 

West  Brookfield 
Mass. 


PRESSURE 


suit. 


SHOOT  THE 
SPRAY  DOPE- 

Where  It  will  do 
the  most  good 

A  “Friend”  “Spragun” 
makes  a  fine  mist-like 
spray  which  covers 
every  leaf  and  branch. 

The  spray  is  broken 
up  into  fine  part¬ 
icles  and  forms  a 
fan-shaped  cloud 
the  instant  it 
leaves  the  noz¬ 
zle.  Perfect 
coverage 
wi th  a  fine 


is  necessary  to 
produce  this  fine 
penetrating  spray. 
“Friend”  Sprayers 
produce  a  steady 
even  pressure  at  all 
times,  and  do  it  eco¬ 
nomically.  They  have 
many  features  not  found 
n  other  sprayers  that 
mean  bigger  profits  from 
your  spraying  operations. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

“FRIEND’’  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
120  East  Avenue,  Gasporl,  N.  Y. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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[N  NINE  years’ 
.testattheOhio 
^  State  University, 

Fulghum  Oats  outyielded 
the  thirteen  varieties  tested 
by  8  to  10  bushels  per  acre. 
Prof.  J.  B.  Park  says  its  av¬ 
erage  yield  60.1  bushels  per 
acre,  6.4  bushels  more  than  the  next 
best  variety. 

"Fulghum  Oats  always  produced  a  heavy, 
plump  kernel,  which  has  a  good  test  weight 
per  bushel,  even  in  seasons  when  other  var¬ 
ieties  are  light  and  chaffy.” 

This  valuable  new  Oats  has  proved  one 
of  the  highest  yielding  varieties  grown. 
It  is  so  early  that  it  escapes  the  hot  sun 
of  mid-summer  and  dev  elops  good, 
plump  grains  that  test  38  to  40  lbs.  per  bushel. 
The  best  Oats  for  a  catch  crop  for  alfalfa, 
sweet  clover  and  other  grass  seed  sown  in 
spring,  as  it  ripens  early  and  is  out  of  the 
way  of  grass  crop  before  any  injury  is  done. 
Ripens  same  time  as  wheat. 

“Over  100  bu.  Fulghum  Oats  per  Acre” 

W.  N.  Scarff  &.  Sons — The  yield  of  Fulghum 
Oats  purchased  from  you  was  742H  bushels 
from  7.39acres  (100  bu.  15  lb.  per  acre). Ground 
was  in  corn  last  year  and  was  hogged  off.  No 
Other  fertilizer  used.  Clarence  J. Butcher,  Ohio 
We  have  an  excellent  stock  of  Fulghum 
Seed  Oats.  We  are  making  a  very  low 
price,  $1.25  for  a  single  bushel;  $1.00 
per  bushel  in  10  to  50  bushel  lots.  Ask  for 
special  price  if  larger  quantities  are  wanted. 

Beardless  Barley AftS* 

and  a  fat  producer.  Also  a  great  egg  produc¬ 
ing  food  for  poultry.  Price  75  cents  per 
peck,  $2.00  per  bushel. 

Wisconsin  Pedigreed  Tj?e  b.est 
SPRING  BARLEYbearded 

spring  varieties  of  barley,  propagated  by  a 
Wisconsin  farmer  named  Oderbrucher. 
One  of  the  best  possible  nurse  crops  for 
alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and  other  grass  seed. 
50c  per  peck,  $1.50  per  bushel. 

Seed  Corn 

Woodburn 
Golden  Yellow 
Dent  Corn  has  an  official 
record  yield  of  1334  bushels 
on  10  acres.  It  is  an  Ohio 
variety.  Price  $3  per  bushel. 

_ _  We  have  a  wonderful  stock 

of  choice  seed  corn  of  this  and  other 
standard  varieties.  Samples  Free.WTite  for 
prices  on  Certified  and  Registered  seed  corn. 

Hampshire 
HOGS 

Ayrshire  Cattle  and  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sheep.  We  have  a 
wonderfully  fine  lot.  We 
are  prepared  to  furnish  any-  | 
thing  that  may  be  wanted  in 
either  hogs,  cattle  or  sheep 
at  attractive  prices.  If  you  are  interested, 
write  us  stating  your  needs  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  you  prices,  and  send  Live 
Stock  Catalogs. 

Alfalfa  We  have  a  fine  stock  of 
Northwestern  and  Grimm 
Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover.  Write  for  special 
prices  on  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  other  grass 
seed.  We  can  give  origin  of  all  seed  we 
are  offering  when  desired. 


What  Is  the  Variety? 

This  is  my  first  year  on  a  fr-uit  farm. 
I  have  an  old  orchard  with  different  kinds 
of  apples.  One  kind  had  about  80  bushels 
of  dark  red.  fruit  with  white  specks  all 
over  them,  as  though  some  one  had  shak¬ 
en  salt  al'l  over  them.  They  have  light 
red  streaks  all  through  the  inside.  They 
are  a  nice  big  apple,  and  have  a  splendid 
flavor,  but  are  not  an  all-Winter  keeper. 
I  trucked  them  and  got  $2.50  a  bushel 
for  them.  They  were  a  spfendid  seller  but 
I  had  to  sell  them  without  a  name,  and 
no  one  around  here  seems  to  know  what 
they  are.  f.  i.  ii. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  apple  men. 
"Dark  red  with  white  specks  all  over” 
immediately  calls  Dawver  to  mind,  but 
Lawver  is  out  of  the  running  because  it 
is  a  very  late  keeper.  Baldwin  might  al¬ 
so  qualify  under  'some  growing  condi¬ 
tions,  but  surely  the  neighbors  in  Wil¬ 
liamson  know  Baldwin  if  anybody  does. 
Oliver  is  a  little-known  variety  with 
large  white  dots,  flat  in  shape,  but  not 
overly  large — no — Oliver  does  not  fit 
Esopus  (Spitzenberg)  is  characterized  by 
its  fine  whitish  dots  but  here  again  we 
have  a  long-keeping  sort,  and  Esopus 
does  not  develop  red  flesh.  Bed  Canada 
too,  fits  the  description  well  excepting 
the  matter  of  season,  for  Red  Canada  is 
one  of  the  choice  Winter  apples  when 
well  grown. 

Opalescent  is  a  good  guess — size,  color, 
attractiveness,  conspicuous  dots,  not  long 
keeping  and  occasional  reddish  tinge  of 
flesh,  yet  it  does  not  quite  satisfy.  And 
finally  Baxter  comes  to  mind.  Baxter  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Blue  Pearmain  group.  It 
has  large  size,  solid  red  color  with  bluish 
tinge,  conspicuous  whitish  dots  scattered 
evenly  over  the  entire  surface.  The  flesh 
is  characteristically  reddish  in  streaks 
and  the  season  is  November  to  January 
Now  what  other  suggestions  are  there? 

H.  B.  T. 


Propagating  Cut-leaved 
Birch 

1.  What  is  the  method  used  in  the 
propagation  of  cut-leaded  weeping  white 
birch?  2.  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  cornmeal  and  hominy.  e.  e.  a. 

1.  Special"  varieties  of  birch  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  budding  in  Summer  on  seed¬ 
ling  stocks. 

2.  Cornmeal  is  ground  whole  corn  ker¬ 

nels.  In  making  hominy  the  outer  “husk” 
of  the  kernel  is  removed,  the  inner  por¬ 
tion  then  being  hominy.  Sometimes  hom¬ 
iny  is  ground,  sometimes  merely  broken 
up,  and  sometimes  left  whole.  In  food 
value  there  is  little  difference  between 
cornmeal  and  hominy,  the  chief  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  cornmeal  contains  the 
outer  “husk”  and  that  hominy  does 
not.  H.  B.  T. 


Soy  BeansTheSoj Bean  is  ?°wLrec' 

j  ''»*««0gmzedas0ne  of  the  best 
paying  farm  crops.  Our  catalog  explains 
varieties  and  prices. 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  —  ALSIKE-TIMOTHY 

We  have  a  quantity  of  Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy 
Seed  that  is  mixed  in  about  the  right  proportion  to 
sow,  18%  Alsike,  balance  fine  grade  Timothy.  Both 
the  Alsike  and  Timothy  are  first  class  in  everyway, 
cleanandhighgermination.Sendorderatonce.forit 
isa  real  bargain.  Price,  per  peck,  $1.50 ;  $5.50  perbu. 


Pfrf We  have  a  fine  stock  of 
rUUIIUCS  seed  potatoes — Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  Early  Ohio,  Petosky  and  Seneca  Beau¬ 
ty  at  reasonable  prices.  Details  set  forth 
in  the  catalog.  A  copy  is  ready  for  you. 

FRUIT 
PLANTS 

Our  1926  nursery  and  fruit 
catalog  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  We  have  been  growing 
fruit  plants  on  our  1400  acre 
farm  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS 

Box  S-33  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Growing  Iceberg  Lettuce 
and  Watermelons 

1.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  grow 
Ioeberg  lettuce,  and  the  best  kind  of 
fertilizer  or  manure  to  use.  This  is  to 
be  grown  on  a  river  flat  farm.  2.  How 
should  watermelon  be  grown,  what  is  the 
best  way  to  manure  them  to  get  a  good 
crop?  Wlvat  is  the  best  kind  to  plant? 


East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  n.  j.  c. 

1.  If  your  soil  has  plenty  of  humus 
do  not.  use  any  manupe  to  grow  good 
solid  bead-s  of  Iceberg  lettuce,  blit  a 
phosphate  running  about  4-10-S.  If  you 
use  manure,  see  that  it  is  well  rotted, 
broadcast  it  after  plowing  and  harrow 
in.  The  phosphate  should  also  be  broad¬ 
cast  after  plowing.  Set  plants  12x15  in. 
apart. 

2.  Watermelons  should  be  planted  iu 
hills  10  ft.  apart.  If  well-rotted  manure 
is  used,  mix  half  a  bag  of  phosphate 
(running  about  6-10-S)  with  each  load 
of  manure.  Put  a  good  sized  shovelful 
in  each  hill  at  least  one  foot  deep,  so 
there  will  be  plenty  of  soil  on  top  of  man¬ 
ure  to  plant  seed  in.  If  phosphate  alone 
is  used,  scatter  a  large  handful  in  hill  a 
foot  deep,  mix  soil  with  it  thoroughly, 
and  make  the  hills  at  least  one  week  be¬ 
fore  planting.  Mountain  Sweet  and  Cuban 
Queen  'are  good  varieties,  win.  pekkins. 


“Ap,e  you  in  favor  of  reforming  the 
rules  of  the  Senate?”  “I  am,”  answered 
Senator  Sorghum.  “We  must  limit  de¬ 
bate.  For  a  long  time  I  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  nearly  every  person  in  our 
august  body,  except  me,  talks  too  much.” 
— Washington  Star. 
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CIRCLE  1  is  a  microscope  photograph 
of  Red  Clover  seed  grown  in  the 
Central  States  and  cleaned  there  to 
the  nice  quality  shown.  It  looks  good,  it 
is  fairly  high  in  purity,  apparently  con¬ 
taining  only  a  few  weeds. 

But  Dickinson  re-cleaned  this  seed  by  a 
special  “Pine  Tree”  process,  and  look  what 
happened ! 

Circle  2  shows  a  sample  of  what  special 
methods  and  special  machinery  re-cleaned 
out  of  the  ordinary  “country-cleaned  ”  seed. 
Circle  3  shows  what  was  left. 

Does  Re-cleaned  Seed  Pay? 

Look  at  Circle  No.  2  again.  Note  such 
dangerous  weeds  as  quack  grass,  buckhorn 
and  dodder,  and  the  large  proportion  of 
dirt,  trash  and  broken  grains.  Also  the 
clover  seeds  lost  in  the  re-cleaning  process. 

If  seeds  were  as  big  as  potatoes,  you 
wouldn’t  need  a  high-power  microscope,  or 
highly  specialized  and  delicately  adjusted 
machinery  to  clean  them  out. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Buy  $1  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular  price 
and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued  at 
25  cents  without  extra  charge.  With  a  $2 
purchase  you  select  extra  seeds  valued  at- 
50  cents.  In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in 
bulk). 

The  brand  of  a  house  established  in 
1S5S.  Have  produced  wonderful  results.  We 
have  made  hosts  of  new  friends  yearly. 
K.  &  W.  Seeds  are  dependable,  handy; 
just  what  you  want,  for 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  etc. 

write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  profusely 
illustrated  catalog  No.  326. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY,  PORTLAND,  MAINE 


FREE  “The  Harvest  In  The  Bag,”  a  new 
book  on  seed  testing  and  seed  judging,  tells 
how  to  avoid  such  seeds  as  these.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  it,  or  write 

The  Albert  Dickinson  Co.  Chicago 

Craver-Dickinson  Co.,  Buffalo,  Binghamton 
Nungesser-Dickinson  Co.,  New  York 

Distributors:  Barber  &  Bennett,  Albany 


TOMATO 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
!  VERBE  ARIN  G 

'•QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 
fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you  our 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  wa 
^Avill  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
\EverbearingT omato  and ■■  mm  mm 

*  our  Bi*  1926  Catalog:  of  ■■  §3 I* 

Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs.  I 
192-Pagre  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
plant.  Write  today  for  catalog  andSeedi 
PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER  ♦ 

CONDON  BROS.* Seedsmen 

Rnrli  yer  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  i  71  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  $1.00  postpaid.  Will  bloom 
this  summer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  32-page  illus- 
■trated  Catalog.  It’s  free. 

HOWARD  M.  filLLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon.  N,  Y. 


Gladiolus  Satisfaction  "'“I'TnitS"'” by 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 


E.  N.  TILTON 
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Blooming  Gladiolus,  $t.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias.  $1.10 
Cannus.  Catalogue.  A.  SHERMAH  Chicopee  Falls,  Mas,. 


On  Own.  Roots  ROSES 

are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots.  76  years’ 
experience.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Dlngoo  ‘‘Guide  to  Rose  Culture” 
Offers  500  Roses,  other  plants,  bulbs  aiid 
seeds,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  It’s  free 
THE  0IMGEE  8  C0NARD  CO..  BOX  E95,  WEST  GROVE  PA 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Varieties,  Charleston  and  Jersey  Wakefields.  Suc¬ 
cession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Copenhagen  Market, Prices, 
parcel  postpaid,  250— $1;  500— $1.50;  t, 000— $2.50. 
Express,  collect,  1,000—851.50;  5,000—81.35  per 
1.000;  10.000  and  over,  81  per  1,000.  We  guarantee  to 
ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  that  will  please  you. 
TIFTON  POTATO  CO.,  Inc.  Tilton,  Georgia 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PL  ANTS  yw0Kvd! 

ed  cabbage  three  weeks  earlier.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
full  particulars.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


A  Farm  Renter’s 
Experience 


Three  years  ago  I  started  farming  for 
myself,  aiid  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  farmer  cannot  make  ends  meet. 
The  first  year  I  rented  on  shares  160 
acres,  and  just  broke  even.  Next  year  I 
rented  on  shares  164  acres,  and  lost 
about  $100.  Next  year  I  rented,  cash 
rent,  108  acres,  and  would  have  made  a 
little  money,  but  the  “powers  that  be”  in 
Department  of  Agriculture  came  along 
with  tuberculin  test,  placing  the  dairy¬ 
men  where  they  dared  not  buy  any  cows. 
So  with  those  things  facing  me  I  de¬ 
cided  to  let  the  other  man  worry  if  he 
desired,  and  I  made  a  sale  on  Nov.  7. 
During  my  three  years  I  have  always 
weighed  the  milk  and  tested,  even  though 
we  had  no  cow  testing  association.^  I 
had  nine  cows  to  sell,  bringing  $588. 
Three  of  my  neighbor’s  cows  put  up  at 
same  time  and  place,  brought  $146,  and 
undoubtedly  were  just  as  good  as  my 
cows.  I  have  concluded  that  the  weights 
and  tests  made  me  $26  per  head,  in  ad¬ 
dition  about  $600  difference  in  milk 
checks  by  cheeking  on  creameries. 

When  I  got  straightened  out  from  the 
sale  and  figured  my  accounts  up,  I  find 
that  I  have  $101.62  for  three  years  hard 
labor  and  long  hours.  But  people  think 
that  shop  work  will  not  get  a  fellow 
ahead,  but  in  two  weeks  learning  I  have 
$46.50  earned  and  only  $26.98  out  for 
gas,  water,  lights,  rent,  and  fuel.  And 
bear  in  mind  I  only  am  working  eight 
hours  per  day,  which  is  just  about  half 
the  farm  hours.  But  don’t  think  for  a 
minute  that  I  am  ‘‘all  town,”  for  1  like 
the  farm,  but-  who  in  the  world  can  raise 
oats  at  55c,  and  sell  them  at  40c?  (My 
neighbor’s  cost  him  $1.09)  ;  raise  corn 
for  $1.96  per  ewt.  and  sell  same  at  $1.10 
per  ewt.  Potatoes  were  the  farmer’s 
only  salvation  this  year,  but  brothers 
don’t  get  excited  and  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  seed  next  Spring. 

T  believe  farming  can  be  made  profit¬ 
able  by  co-operation  and  if  some  of  the 
present  farm  organizations  would  only 
enter  the  commercial  side  of  agriculture 
and  get  the  farmer  nearer  the  consumer 
I  believe  it  would  relieve  his  burden.  The 
farmer’s  problem,  as  I  have  found  it,  is 
this:  He  pays  too  much  for  what  he  buys 
and  gets  too  little  for  what  he  sells.  Yet 
in  all  this  the  consumer  pays  too  much, 
or  in  other  words,  cut  out  the  middle¬ 
man.  H.  H.  BEERS. 

Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio. 


The  Child  Labor  Amend¬ 
ment 

I  send  a  page  from  the  Sunday  School 
Journal.  This  is  a  monthly  of  about  70 
pages,  about  the  best  I  have  ever  seen 
fbr  adult  teachers  of  Sunday  school 
classes  of  any  age  of  pupil,  full  of  seri¬ 
ous,  fine  articles,  and  careful,  scholarly 
comment  on  the  International  Bessons ; 
has  a  big  circulation.  Yet  Methodist 
Episcopal  Bishop  McConnell,  one  of  the 
best  of  them,  too,  in  his  comment,  shows 
the  error  into  which  the  academic  mind 
falls,  when  divorced  from  practical  hand- 
to-hand  contact  with  the  living  experi¬ 
ences  of  our  farming  population. 

C.  B.  B. 

The  item  to  which  our  friend  refers,  is 
as  follows : 

“We  sometimes  speak  of  the  steadying 
influence  of  the  rural  classes  in  a  great 
nation  like  ours.  When  we  look  at  the 
attitude  of  the  farmers  toward  a  child- 
labor  law  we  may  indeed  wonder  whether 
the  farmers’  thinking  takes  much  ac¬ 
count  of  social  welfare  after  all.  But 
on  the  whole  there  comes  to  those  who 
dig  in  the  earth  a  habit  of  slow  care¬ 
fulness  which  society  must  at  least  take 
account  of.  The  farmer  knows  from 
working  with  physical  forces  that  the¬ 
ories  which  venture  far  from  facts  are 
to  be  taken  hold  of  cautiously.”  _ 

The  bishop  seems  to  be  arguing  in  a 
roundabout  way  for  the  child  labor 
amendment.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  the 
last  sentence  of  this  note  the  bishop  fully 
answers  his  own  argument,  for  if  there 
ever  was  a  theory  which  should  be  taken 
seriously  it  is  the  one  on  which  the  child 
labor  amendment  is  built. 

More  About  Treating 
Injuries 

Mother  Bee  writes  of  “Little  Injuries” 
and  set  me  to  thinking.  Iodine  is  not 
suitable  for  little  folks  to  handle,  but  it 
is  a  great  boon  to  those  located  hours 
away  from  the  doctor.  A  small  amount 
poured  into  an  open  wound,  however 
dirty  the  wound  may  be,  removes  danger 
of  poisoning.  If  then  wrapped  in  a 
clean  bandage  the  wound  will  do  very 
well -until  the  doctor  can  be  reached.  We 
have  not  had  an  infected  or  stubborn 
wound  for  several  years,  although  in  our 
family  of  five  there  have  been  all  kinds 
of  minor  injuries,  such  as  will  happen  to 
big  folk  and  small  on  a  farm.  The  lat¬ 
est  was  a  badly  torn  finger  caught  in  a 
wheel.  The  doctor  used  iodine,  then  an¬ 


tiseptic  gauze,  and  since  the  first  dress¬ 
ing  no  medicine  has  been  used  and  the 
finger  healed  perfectly. 

However,  iodine  should  never  be 
poured  on  the  bandage,  lest  it  blister  the 
skin.  Poured  on  a  wound  it  soon  dries 
and  then  the  bandage  may  be  put  on. 

I  wonder  how  many  mothers  ever 
think  of  preparing  a  patient’s  body  be¬ 
yond  the  wound?  In  any  case  where  in¬ 
flammation  is  likely  to  set  in  or 
poisoning  is  possible,  a  thorough  cleans¬ 
ing  of  the  bowels  and  a  light  diet  for  a 
day  or  so  will  help  greatly.  MR.  E.  e.  l. 

R.  N.-Y. — Another  thing  to  remember 
with  iodine  is  that  it  is  variable  in 
strength  ;  if  kept  long  it  evaporates,  and 
may  burn  the  skin  as  a  result  of  concen¬ 
tration. 


Values  of  Antique  Furniture 

I  think  that  it  is  wrong  to  publish  a 
price  list  on  old  furniture  as  in  a  former 
issue  in  article  by  Elizabeth  F.  Town¬ 
send  unless  locality  is  given.  The  figures 
are  very  misleading,  and  about  25  per 
cent  of  what  we  can  get  here.  I  am  not 
a  dealer,  but  know  some  of  the  best, 
and  they  give  much  more  than  the  prices 
she  sets.  I  mention  a  few  prices  offered 
for  stuff,  which  wa s  to  be  resold  to  col¬ 
lectors  :  Straight  back  chair,  hair  cloth 
seats,  $15 ;  Boston  rocker,  with  stencil, 
$25 ;  same  done  over  but  genuine,  $15 ; 
Stands  with  two  drawers  and  glass 
knobs  according  to  condition,  $25  up. 
I  was  offered  $S0  for  a  mahogany  one 
that  I  have  never  seen,  that  belonged  to 
my  great  grandmother,  and  that  was 
willed  to  me  about  two  months  ago,  and 
this  by  the  executor  of  the  will.  Bureaus 
up  to  $100.  She  is  about  75  per  cent  low 
and  more  if  articles  are  in  good  condition. 
I  have  a  blue  and  white  wool  “coverlid” 
made  from  the  wool  of  sheep  on  my 
grandmother’s  home  farm,  the  wool  being 
washed,  carded,  dyed  and  spun  on  the 
farm  ;  wool  dyed  with  indigo  and  as  clear 
today  as  when  made.  It  ivas  woven  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  by  a  professional 
into  designs,  very  elaborate.  It  was  made, 
date  woven  in  quilt,  in  1823.  We  have 
been  offered  $125  for  it,  but  it  is  not  for 
sale,  as  my  daughter  is  to  have  it  on  her 
wedding  day. 

I  could  mention  much  more  in  the  line 
of  higher  price.  The  country  is  being 
searched  for  antiques.  The  old  “cord 
beds”  which  I  bet  .the  Hope  Farm  man 
slept  on,  with  straight  rail  or  wooden 
pegs,  sell  readily  for  $15  to  $25  when 
done  over  a  little,  and  I  have  seen  many 
a  one  sell  for  25c  at  a  farm  auction. 

Vermont.  I.  B.  f. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  article  mentioned 
prices  were  given  of  sales  at  farm  auc¬ 
tions  back  among  the  hills.  Nothing  was 
said  about  dealers.  It  is  true  that  prices 
for  antiques  run  high  in  some  localities — 
notably  where  many  tourists  pass  through 
or  where  wealthy  Summer  visitors 
abound.  There  are  many  of  these  very 
old  things  on  back  farms,  and  unless  the 
owners  are  well  posted  they  get  less  than 
the  35-cent  dollar  when  they  sell. 


Transportation  in  the 
Orient 

I  enclose  herewith  a  picture  cut  from 
the  pages  of  -your  magazine  of  January 
16,  1926.  The  picture  -is  entitled  “Primi¬ 
tive  Transportation  in  China,”  which  I 
think  is  a  misnomer.  I  spent  nearly  Sev¬ 
en  years  in  China,  from  1908  to  1915, 
and  from  my  observation,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  your  photo  should  read 
“in  Japan.”  My  field  was  2,000  miles 
up  the  Yangtze  River  and  its  tributaries, 
near  the  China-Tibetan  border,  and  in 
my  missionary  hospital  *1  sometimes 
treated  Tibetans  as  well  as  some  of  the 
border-land  tribesmen. 

EDGAR  THOMSON  SHIELD,  M.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  Point  on  Prohibition 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  your 
recent  account  of  the  life  of  your  farm 
hand  whose  lasting  reform  was  brought 
about  by  -prohibition.  You  must  realize 
that  one  such  example  in  favor  of  the 
law  is  worth  one  ton  of  argument  to 
people  like  myself,  as  I  have  already  con¬ 
fessed  to  you  that  I  cannot  get  off  the 
fence.  I  might  say  that  I  put  in  a  word 
for  the  law  when  it  was  being  discussed 
in  the  smoking  room  on  board  ship, 
South  bound,  one  year  ago.  After  listen¬ 
ing  to  many  opinions  against  the  law  and 
its  working,  I  spoke  in  this  manner: — 
“As  a  man  open  to  conviction,  and  tak¬ 
ing  neither  side,  let  me  point  something 
out  to  you.  Here  we  are,  a  lot  of  strang¬ 
ers  to  -each  other  with  nothing  to  do  but 
pass  the  time.  If  there  is  anything  to 
drink  on  board,  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  it,  and  I  presume  that  vou  don’t 
Bur,  without  prohibition,  where  would 
a  lot  of  us  spend  part  of  the  time  at 
least?  In  the  barroom.”  I  really  think 
I  made  a  point,  Sir.  fred  t.  lailey. 

Ontario. 


Woodchuck  Meat 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  correspondent 
wrote  that  any  statement  that  human 
beings  eat  woodchuck  meat  is  a  falsehood. 
This  has  called  out  a  whirlwind  of  denial. 
We  had  no  idea  that  so  many  people 
have  eaten  this  meat.  They  claim  that 
the  woodchuck  is  perhaps  the  cleanest 
of  a-11  wild  animals  in  its  food  habits. 
Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in 
the  future  woodchuck  ‘farms  will  be 
common  and  profitably  conducted.  We 
are  quite  willing  to  give  the  friends  of 
the  woodchuck  their  day  in  court.  We 
do  not  care  to  eat  the  meat,  and  know 
that  among  most  country  people  it  is 
considered  “degraded  food.”  But  let 
them  talk : — 

I  like  your  articles  very  much  and  find 
them  better  year  by  year.  I  was  quite 
amused  by  the  article  on  woodchucks. 
The  author  was  either  peeved  at;  the 
world  in  general  or  else  his  knowledge 
was  scant  indeed.  1  have  eaten  many  a 
woodchuck,  and  know  they  are  served  in 
New  York  chop  houses  under  "marsh 
hare,”  etc.,  and  also  at  a  fancy  price. 

New  York.  a.  k.  e. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  interviewed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  restaurant  keepers  in  New  York, 
but  have  thus  far  failed  to  find  any  defin¬ 
ite  case  where  woodchuck  meat  is  served 
though  some  of  the  restaurant  keepers 
say  they  have  eaten  the  meat  and  like  it. 
They  would  evidently  serve  it  if  they 
knew  where  to  obtain  a  steady  supply. 

As  for  woodchucks  they  are  altogether 
too  plentiful.  I  have  watched  them  dif¬ 
ferent  times  when  they  weie  feeding. 
About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  you 
will  see  them  come  out  of  a  stone  pile 
or  from  in  under  an  old  house,  and  select 
the  nicest  bunch  of  clover  they  can  find 
for  their  supper.  I  have  eaten  them  for 
years  and  find  they  are  very  good.  My 
husband  was  a  hunter  and  trapper  for 
many  years,  also  guided  in  the  woods  for 
different  men  running  hunting  camps. 
He  says  that  the  woodchuck  is  the  clean¬ 
est  animal  he  knows  of.  He  had  just  as 
soon  come  into  dinner  and  find  a  good 
fat  woodchuck  for  dinner  as  any  kind  of 
meat  he  knows  of.  MRS.  FREDERIC  adner. 

New  York. 

When  it  comes  to  comparing  the  wood¬ 
chuck  to  the  chicken,  give  me  the  chuck, 
for  cleanliness  he  has  few  equals,  for 
palatability,  he  has  few  superiors.  1  defy 
any  man  to  say  there  is  a  wild  animal 
that  lives  cleaner  than  the  chuck.  His 
hole  is  dug  in  the  richest  clover  patch 
he  can  find ;  he  takes  or  steals  the  best 
the  garden  can  produce  ;  he  has  not  a  bad 
habit  that  could  contaminate  his  health. 
Compare  them  with  the  ordinary  barn-* 
yard  fowl,  and  the  fowl  could  not  hold 
a  -candle  to  them  for  cleanliness.  I  have 
eaten  the  chuck:  I  want  no  better  meat. 
It  is  healthy,  it  is  nutritious,  and  all 
that  can  be  said  against  its  taste  is  that 
it  is  wild.  WM.  P.  IIALL. 

New  Y  ork. 


Laws  Which  Protect 
Rascals 

Ohio,  and  other  States,  have  a  law 
that  seems  to  need  revising,  that  is  the 
one ‘on  debt  limitation.  As  it  now  stands, 
a  debt  is  suspended  at  the  end  of  six 
years  from  last  payment,  and  this,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  ability  of  the  debtor  to  pay. 

There  are  classes  of  “deadbeats”  who 
take  advantage  of  this  law.  The  law  on 
debt  limitation,  bankruptcy  and  indigent 
widows  were  probably  established  to  help 
some  honest  folk  out  of  financial  difficul¬ 
ties ;  but  there  are  always  those  who 
know  enough  to  keep  themselves  out  of 
jail.  Even  the  very  poor  and  ignorant, 
soon  learn  this  “confidence  game.” 

Perhaps  fewer  small  firms  in  business, 
merchants — would  be  forced  out,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  if  we  had  laws  which  would  pro¬ 
tect  them  in  their  work  of  charity.  A 
grocer  must  have  a  heart  of  stone  to  re¬ 
fuse  “trust”  to  a  mother  who  in  tears 
comes  asking  for  food,  and  perhaps  the 
husband  drinks  and  smokos  up  the  worth 
of  the  account.  He  also  takes  pity  on  the 
widow,  and  when  you  visit  her  home,  you 
find  she  has  all  the  luxuries  and  style  of 
a  mansion,  dresses  in  more  costly  ap¬ 
parel  than  the  merchant’s  wife.  Of  course 
after  six  years,  the  effects  of  the  food, 
etc.,  are  gone  and  forgotten,  and  it  seems 
like  paying  for  a  dead  horse.  Not  only 
food  biils  are  outlawed,  however ;  for  I 
heard  of  a  man  (in  Ohio  too)  who  fur¬ 
nished  his  home  and  kept  putting  off  the 
furniture  dealer  with  promises  until  the 
three  years  (then)  debt  limitation  “out¬ 
lawed”  tlie  account.  And  to  cap  the  cli¬ 
max,  when  the  merchant  asks  for  what 
is  his  own  he  gets  abuse.  Something 
should  be  done  about  .this  law,  and  the 
wonder  i's  that  the  creditor  class  has 
not  appealed  to  the  Legislature  for  re¬ 
lief.  ‘Not  to  trust  a  worthy  purchaser 
oft-times  works  a  hardship ;  but  confi¬ 
dence  people  take  advantage  of  this  con¬ 
dition  to  prey  upon  good  nature.  If  cred¬ 
itors  were  allowed  to  publish  the  names 
of  such  persons ;  it  would  be  a  warning 
to  others  which  might  prove  effectual 
as  a  preventive,  and  some  who  sail  with 


all  canvas  spread  would  find  themselves 
suddenly  in  a  dead  calm.  Another  knotty 
problem  is  the  exemption  of  minors  from 
debt  responsibility.  If  the  parents  have 
no  honor  or  sense  of  justice  the  merchant 
is  “out”  again.  YVliy  not  a  law  to  legal¬ 
ize  stealing?  The  expense  of  freight,  over¬ 
head  and  middlemen,  and  the  keen  com¬ 
petition  of  chain  and  cut-rate  stores  in 
the  larger  towns  and  cities,  together  with 
cheap  motor  vehicles  and  good  roads,  are 
fast  spelling  the  doom  of  the  small  town 
merchant.  Will  some  one  please  “start 
something”  in  the  direction  of  the  small 
merchant  that  will  prolong  his  meagre 
existence.  1  have  learned  from  sad  ex¬ 
perience.  MRS.  VERNIE  L.  BURR. 

Ohio. 


Beef  Production  in  NeYV 
England 

Part  II 

There  is  just  one  olher  class  of  farmer 
I  want  to  mention,  some  of  whom  are 
now  going  into  beef  production — the  city 
fanner  or  agriculturist,  so  called.  In  the 
past  most  of  them  have  gone  into  dairy 
ing — they  not.  only  compete  with  the  dirt 
farmer  in  the  milk  market  regardless  of 
the  production  cost  of  their  milk,  but 
more  particularly  do  they  compete  in  the 
labor  market,  as  dairy-ing  requires  labor. 
As  a  concrete  example  I  once  counted 
13  men  mowing  weeds  with  scythes  in 
the  pastures  on  one  of  these  farms — 
weeds  that  young  beef  cattle  would  have 
cleaned  up.  This  was  at  -silo-filling  time 
when  most  of  us  were  hard  pressed  for 
help. 

Beef  production  requires  comparative¬ 
ly  little  labor,  and  there  is  no  imme¬ 
diate  danger  of  over-production  or  com¬ 
petition  in  the  East.  I  was  showing  a 
city  man  around  our  farm  recently  and 
after  looking  over  the  cattle,  he  remark¬ 
ed  :  “You  must  employ  a  number  of  men 
with  all  these  cattle.”  “Yes,”  I  said, 
“number  one;  here  he  comes  up  through 
the  lot  now;  the  “he”  referred  to  having 
been  on  the  job  for  the  past  14  years. 

YVhen  it  comes  to  marketing,  the  New 
England  producer  is  “sitting  pretty”  with 
the  best  markets  in  the  world  at  his  door. 
The  Jersey  City  market,  which  means 
New  York,  is  one  of  the  best  places  to 
ship  provided  a  carload  of  quality  steers 
can  be  assembled  at  one  point.  Then 
there  are  numerous  good  kosher  buyers 
who  know  real  beef  from  counterfieit  and 
will  pay  for  quality.  These  men  come 
from  Springfield  and  other  cities,  and 
some  of  them  already  have  iheir  eyes  on 
the  steers  being  fed  in  this  district.  Last¬ 
ly  there  is  the  local  market  in  every  New 
England  town  waiting  for  the  small  pro¬ 
ducer  who  will  rig  up  a  little  slaughter¬ 
house  and  “roll  his  own”  during  the 
Winter  months.  There  is  really  nothing 
to  butchering  when  you  once  get  the 
knack,  and  I  much  prefer  butchering  the 
average  steer  to  leading  him. 

When  I  started  with  beef  cattle  some 
of  the  “ean’ters”  and  “don’ters”  said  I 
could  not  sell  beef,  especially  to  the  mar¬ 
kets,  as  the  packers  would  not  allow  it. 
The  fact  remains  that  we  have  sold  to 
five  meat  markets,  one  large  hotel  and 
quarters  to  any  number  of  farmers,  and 
the  packers  have  not  only  never  inter- 
ferred  but  have  even  assisted. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
there  is  at  present  a  deal  well  under  way 
with  one  of  the  largest  packing  com¬ 
panies  whereby  they  are  to  buy  locally 
dressed  beef  of  the  recognized  beef 
breeds  direct  from  the  farmer  at  what 
such  grade  of  beef  costs  them  in  their 
coolers.  Whether  this  materializes  or 
not,  practically  every  farmer  can  use 
from  one  to  three  quarters  during  the 
YVinter,  and  when  they  once  get  a  taste 
of  real  home-grown  beef  properly  cured, 
there  will  be  little  argument  regarding 
price  or  future  business. 

My  grandfather  would  have  as  soon 
thought  of  going  into  the  Winter  with¬ 
out  a  quarter  of  beef  in  the  cellar  as 
without  wood  in  the  woodshed,  and  we 
can  still  learn  some  things  from  our 
forefathers.  With  the  high  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  markets  today,  the  farmer 
can  ill  afford  to  buy  in  small  quantities. 
Just  Iry  going  down  cellar  and  cutting 
off  a  steak  or  roast  and  you  will  ex¬ 
perience  the  same  thrill  you  do  when  you 
use  your  own  potatoes  instead  of  buying 
them  at  $3  per. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  many  of  you 
do  not  know  that  the  largest  beef-breed¬ 
ing  establishment  east  of  Chicago  is  less 
than  100  miles  from  us,  just  over  the 
State  line — as  fine  a  farm  and  as  prac¬ 
tical  a  farm  as  any  the  West  can  boast 
of. 

When  President  Coolidge  said  the 
flocks  and  herds  are  the  foundation  of 
sound  agriculture,  he  referred  to  the  New 
England  he  loves  as  much  as  any  other 
section  of  the  country. 

Let  us  forget  the  “ean’ters”  and  “don’t¬ 
ers”  and  be  boosters  and  go-gettei-s. 

A.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Use  of  Hay  Slings 

I  would  like  to  learn  how  those  who 
employ  bay  slings  in  the  unloading  of 
hay  use  them,  and  if  they  are  liked  better 
in  some  respects  than  the  horse  pitch- 
fork.  J.  A.  R. 

Connecticut. 
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Pruning  Grapevines 

I  have  been  told  February  is  the  best 
time  to  prune  grapevines.  Last  year  mine 
did  not  bear  ait  vail :  had  a  normal  growth 
of  vines,  but  no  signs  of  a  grape.  The 
year  before  bad  a  bushel.  The  vines  had 
not  been  trimmed  the  year  previous. 

Earlville,  N.  Y.  s.  M.  8. 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  given  as 
to  the  b'est  time  to  prune  grapevines, 
although  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
several  good  reasons  that  suggest  late 
Winter  or  early  Spring  as  the  desirable 
period.  The  writer  would  prune  as  late 
in  tl\c  season  as  the  work  in  hand  will 
warrant.  With  but  a  few  garden  or  door- 
yard  vines  it  is  suggested  'that  the  prun¬ 
ing  be  done  at  a  time  just  previous  to  a 
visible  swelling  of  ‘the  grape  buds.  In 
western  New  York  this  is  ordinarily  in 
early  April.  At  this  period  there  will  be 
some  bleeding  from  the  cut  surfaces  if 
there  lie  an  abundant  supply  of  soil 
moisture,  but  a  moderate  amount  of 
loss  is  not  significant.  The  fact  that  the 
pruning  was  not  done  in  February  or  at 
any  particular  time  during  the  dormant 
reason  will  probably  not  account  for 
the  failure  to  fruit  last  year.  On  the 
other  hand  the  fact  this  vine  bore  a  bush¬ 
el  of  fruit  and  had  been  unpruned  would 
■suggest  that  over-bearing  might  be  the 
cause  of  non-fruiting.  A  well-pruned 
Concord  should  carry  not  over  60  buds 
arising  from  4-6  canes,  which  developed 
the  previous  season.  The  only  wood  that 
should  be  left  older  than  -the  one-year 
canes  is  that  of  the'  trunk  and  arms 
necessary  to  support  or  carry  the  fruit¬ 
ing  canes.  F.  E.  G 


Black  Rot  of  Grape 

I  have  a  grapevine  on  property  I 
bought  which  is  about  10  to  15  years  old. 
It  bears  white  -grapes  which  turn  black 
and  shrivel  when  nearly  full  grown.  The 
soil  is  rich  dark  loam.  There  is  no 
grass  around  it,  but  raspberry  bushes  are 
thick  about  it.  Can  you  give  cause  of 
grapes  turning  dark,  and  cure?  A.  J. 

Ease  Brookfield,  Mass. 

The  fruit  of  this  vine  is  undoubtedly 
affected  with  black  rot  of  the'grape.  Since 
it  seems  susceptible  to  the  trouble,  the 
variety  is  possibly  Niagara.  In  order  to 
check  the  disease  it  will  be  necessary  to 
spray  it  thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  made  by  combining  4  lbs.  of  blue 
vitriol  with  50  gallons  of  water,  and 
then  stirring  in  4  lbs.  of  freshly  hydrated 
lime  that  has  previously  been  made  into 
a  thin  paste  with  water.  Of  course  this 
amount  of  material  will  not  be  required 
at  one  time  and  it  will  not  keep.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  gallon  of  Bordeaux  will  sutlice 
for  a  single  spraying,  hence  1  l/i  ounces 
of  the  vitriol  ‘and  1%  of  the  lime  in  a 
gallon  of  water  should  be  mixed  as  di¬ 
rected  above.  The  first  application  should 
lie  made  when  the  second  or  third  leaf 


tested  Farm  Seeds 

Direct  to  You  at  the  Lowest  Possible  Prices 
Consistent  with  the  Highest  Possible  Quality 

EVERY  lot  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  and  sold  under  Dibble’s  famous,  ten-day 
money -back-if-you-want-it  guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make. 


Dibble's  D.  B.  Northern  Grown 
Grimm  and  Canadian  Variegated 
Alfalfa,  Red  Clover  Michigan 
Grown,  Mammoth  Red  Clover, 
Ohio  Grown — Purity,  our  test,  above 
99.50%. 

Dibble's  D.  B.  Timothy  —  Purity,  our 
test,  99.70%. 

Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike 
Natural  Mixture  —  Average  Alsike 
20%,  the  seeding  bargain  of  the  year  at 
$5.50  per  bushel. 

Dibble's  Heavyweight  Oats— In  our 

experience,  the  heaviest  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  variety,  as  low  as  $1.00  per  bushel, 
in  large  lots. 


Dibble's  Seed  Corn — 8  varieties,  both 
Flint  and  Dent,  for  crop  and  the  silo. 
Average  germination  above  90%  and  as 
low  as  $2.00  per  bushel.  Think  of  it, 
around  50c  for  enough  tested  seed  corn 
to  plant  an  acre.  Bags  free  and  freight 
prepaid,  as  per  offer  on  page  30  of  our 
Catalog. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes— 12  varieties, 
early,  intermediate  and  late,  in  any 
quantity,  from  barrels  to  carloads,  and  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Send  at  once  for  Dibble’s  Farm 
Seed  Catalog  and  Special  Price 
List  quoting  Freight  Prepaid 
Prices.  Your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  card  will  do. 


Address:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Everything  for  the  Farm 


EVERY  BAG 
has  a  TAG 
showing 

PURITY 

and 

germination 

TEST 


is  showing  on  the  shoots  in  the  Spring. 
Then  another  batch  of  the  mixture  should 
be  made  and  sprayed  on  just  before  the 
blossom  buds  open.  A  third  treatment 
should  be  given  with  fresh  material  as 
soon  as  the  young  berries  are  w|eli  form¬ 
ed,  and  a  fourth  two  or  three  weeks  lat¬ 
er.  It  will  be  necessary  -to  coat  the  foliage 
thoroughly  and  the  newly  formed  fruit, 
to  obtain  good  control  of  the  disease,  al¬ 
though  'an  excessive  wetting  should  not  he 
given.  F.  E  o. 


Share  in  a  Pumpkin  Crop 

■ 

Last  Summer  I  rented  some  land  for 
corn  to  a  man  for  half  the  crop  as  rent, 
and  he  planted  pumpkins  with  the  corn. 
Last  Fall  he  hauled  some  pumpkins  'to 
t  he  canning  factory ;  they  were  paying 
$5  per  ton  for  them,  but  he  has  refused 
to'  give  me  any  of  the  pumpkin  money. 
Would  the  canning  factory  be  liable  for 
half  of  the  pumpkins?  There  was  no 
agreement  except  that  he  rented  the 
land  for  half  the  crop,  nothing  was  said 
about  the  pumpkins,  and  I  did  not  know 
that  he  intended  to  plant  them.  a.  w.  v. 

Bella,  Iowa. 

4Ve  should  say  that  morally  you  are 
entitled  to  half  the  pumpkin  crop,  or 
the  mon,ey  obtained  for  it.  if  the  under¬ 
standing  was  for  “half  the  crop.”  Legal¬ 
ly  it  would  be  hard  to  collect,  since  both 
seemed  to  have  agreed  that  simply  a  crop 
of  corn  was  being  considered. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Corn  -  Beans  -  Cabbage' 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


The  wonder  Ensilage  Corn,  M  pk.  55  cts..  pk.  95  cts.. 
bushel  ( 56  lbs.  )  $3.50.  10  bushels  or  over  $3.40 

per  bushel.  Every  bushel  put  up  in  our  Trade- 
marked  bags.  Write  for  our  128-page  free  Catalog. 

KOSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


TS  Soybeans 

A  SURE  PROFIT-MAKER 

A  valuable  general  farm  crop.  For  soil  improvement 
alone  they  pay  for  themselves.  Any  farmer — anywhere 
—can  grow  Scott’s  Soybeans  with  profit.  They  make 
rich  hay,  pasture  and  nutritious  silage  and  build  up  soil 
fertility,  vv  ill  grow  in  poor  soils.  Soybean  hay  is 
1  i  j  r  r?  protein  than  any  other  annual  crop  of  equal 
yield.  Experiments  show  that  for  milk  and  butter  pro- 
duction  it  is  nearly  equal  to  alfalfa.  Substitute  them 
tor  Clover  which  is  scarce  and  high  priced. 

We  Handle  More  Early  Varieties 
Than  Any  Other  Distributor 

We  handle  Soybeans  in  large  quantities— know  of  the 
best  producing  sections — are  familiar  with  the  many 
different  kinds  for  their  best  adaptation,  and  can  render 
intelligent  service.  Scott’s  Soybeans  are  of  highest 
quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind;  and 
besides,  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write  today  for 
y°Ur  'rCe  C°Py  OUt  neW  ^eec*  Guide. 

M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  512  Fifth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


These  seedlings,  4  to  6 ins.,  with, 
proper  care,  soon  grow  into,  ' 
handsome  ornamentals  worth, 
many  dollars.  This  special  of- ,! 
f  er  is  to  introduce  Evergreens  as  v 
ornamentals.so  send  me  with  your* 

10c  the  name  of  some  neighboring 
home  owner  to  whom  I  can  sendmy 
catalog  and  advertising  literature. 

)  BUY  DIRECT  FROM 
GROWER-SAVE  50%  , 

I  have  no  agents- -no  traveIers--no  * 
selling  expense  other  than  catalog—  \fiv% 
that  is  why  I  save  you  60  per  cent,  v 
On  top  of  that,  I  am  the  largest  Grower' 
in!  the  United  States  selling  direct, 
growing  costa  cut  clear  to  the  bone— 
handling  cost  lowest  possible,  that  Is 4 
why  I  can  undersell  all  others, 
an  *.  £*v®,ketter  quality  at  lower 
cost  than  you  can  buy  from  any¬ 
one  anywhere--and  give  you  the 
strongest,  fairest  guarantee  on 
xruits.  Trees,  Shrubs  &  Flowers. 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 
620  Bridge  St.  Hampton.  Iowa 

SPECIAL 
OFFER 

With  Catalog’ 
will  send  special 
proposition 
where  customers 
buying  early  will 
get  rewards  of 
Fruits,  Shrubs. 

Trees,  Flowers, 
and  Ornamentals 
Don’t  miss  these 
offers.  Write. 


FREE 


Hand  some 
^  Catalog  and 
S’ P  1  a  n  t  i  n  g 
^Guide.  full  of 
Bargains, Land¬ 
scape  Sugges¬ 
tion  s.  Many 
pictures  in  act¬ 
ual  colors.  Writo 
today  for  this 

•  fine  book  FREE- 

BARGAINS 

'  To  prove  Ferris 
high  quality  at 
low  prices,  I  of¬ 
fer  the  following: 
Bridal  Wreath.  4 
for  $1.  Japanese 
Barberry,  6  for 
§1.  Syringa,  4  foe 
$1.  Roses,  climb¬ 
ing  var.,  2  year. 4 
for  $1.  Peonies, 
assorted,  3  for 
-  $1.  Iris,  assort¬ 
ed,  15  tor  $1. 
Raspberries.  Red 
or  Black.  20  for 
$1.  Blackberries, 
10  for  $1.  Con¬ 
cord  Grapes.  10 
for  $1.20  Norway 
Spruce,  2-year 

*  seedlings,  4  to  6 
,  In.,$l.  Many  other 

Y  bargains  in  my  new 
^  catalog.  Any  six  of 
the  above  $1  Bargains 
8errf^^$5^ostpaid. 
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7bt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  an  d  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Trading  lias  been  a  little  more  active 
in  certain  lines,  but  most  of  the  semi- 
perishables  continue  to  sell  on  a.  slow 
market.  New  beets  were  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  celery  held  steady  to  firm,  and  new 
Florida  cabbage  worked  out  well  at  .$3  to 
$.‘1.50  per  1%-bu.  hamper.  St-ring  beans 
from  the  South  continue  in  very  light 
supply,  and  it  hasn't  been  very  difficult 
to  get  $10  a  bushel  for  really  good  stuff. 
Long  Island  Brussels  sprouts  sold  well  and 
Florida  esearole  was  in  good  demand. 
The  lettuce  market  over-supplied  with 
the  California-grown  product,  and  prices 
declined  considerably  on  the  ordinary 
run  of  offerings.  The  spinach  market 
was  also  in  bad  shape  at  the  end  of  the 
week  after  many  “ups  and  downs,’’  Texas 
-spinach  in  round  bushel  baskets  bringing 
50  cents  to  $1.  Carrots  were  inclined  to 
be  dull  and  weak.  Potatoes  showed  very 
little  change.  Trading  was  dull,  with 
only  210  carloads  being  received  during 
Ihe  first  week  in  February,  compared  with 
280  carloads  for  the  week  previous. 
About  1,800  carloads  of  potatoes  were 
received  during  th,e  month  of  January, 
over  1,000  carloads  of  which  were  Maine 
potatoes.  Maine  Green  Mountains  have 
been  bringing  $6.50  to  $7  for  150-lb.  sack, 
and  New  York  State  round  whites  sold 
from  50  to  75  cents  a  sack  under  Maine 
stock.  Old  cabbage  offerings  were  in 
rather  limited  supply,  and  on  account  of 
the  heavy  snow  trading  was  light,  as  re¬ 
ceivers  could  not  make  deliveries.  Some 
weakness  developed  during  the  week. 
Imports  from  Holland  and  Denmark  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  January  equaled  158 
carloads,  while  receipts  of  native  stock 
in  the  New  York  market  amounted  to 
about  315  carloads.  Some  interest  is  be¬ 
ing  manifested  in  the  reports  of  plantings 
and  intended  plantings  of  cabbage.  De¬ 
ports  front  six  second-early  States  indi¬ 
cate  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  acre¬ 
age,  compared  with  last  year.  Early  in¬ 
dications  point  toward  a  20  per  cent 
lighter  crop  in  the  early  States,  such  as 
Florida  and  South  Texas,  and  so  far 
shipments  from  th,ese  sections  have  been 
about  one-third  as  heavy  as  last  Winter. 
Storage  stocks  must  also  be  getting  low 
in  Northern  States,  all  of  which  points 
toward  a  strong  market  this  Spring. 
Imports  of  onions  have  been  fairly  heavy. 
Ten  States  shipped  a  total  of  420  car¬ 
loads  of  onions  to  New  York  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  January,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  equivalent  of  240  carloads  were 
imported  from  Spain.  Trading  has  been 
slow,  hut  prices  held  about  steady. 
Apples  were  dull,  and  only  fancy  stock 
moved  readily,  the  poorer  fruit  having 
slow  sale,  and  prices  on  such  tended 
downward. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  at  this  season  of  the 
"year  is  very  sensitive  to  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Storage  stocks  are  ordinarily 
low,  and  the  variation  in  receipts  is  very 
apt  to  be  reflected  in  price  changes. 
Since  New  York  dealers  draw  upon 
nearly  every  section  of  the-  country  for 
their  egg  supply,  weather  conditions 
throughout  the  country  are  watched  with 
interest.  Production  is  believed  to  he 
running  considerably  ahead  of  last  year, 
due  partly  to  average  high  temperatures 
in  the  Southwest.  New  York  dealers  had 
received,  to  the  end  of  th,e  first  week  in 
February  512,000  cases,  compared  with 
427.500  cases  for  th,e  same  period  in 
1925,  while  in  the  four  principal  cities 
the  receipts  for  the  first  period  mentioned 
were  nearly  1.100.000  cases,  compared 
with  770.750  cases  in  1925.  The  market 
has  fluctuated  considerably,  but  within 
narrow  limits.  Nearby  eggs  advanced 
slightly,  due  to  the  difficulties  in  deliv¬ 
erings  eggs  to  the  market  on  account  of 
the  heavy  snowfall,  and  the  gain  to  this 
writing  has  been  sustained  on  the  high- 
grade  offerings.  Refrigerator  eggs  drop¬ 
ped  sharply,  with  the  majority  of  trading 
around  20  cents  a  dozen.  New  York  last 
year  had  about  10,000  cases  in  storage  at 
this  time;  this  year  about  92,000  cases 
are  reported  as  in  the  warehouses. 

There  has  'been  a  fairly  good  demand 
for  live  fowl,  chickens  were  active,  and 
broilers,  both  express  and  freight  receipts, 
held  firm  all  the  week.  hong  Island 
ducks  sold  well,  and  old  roosters  were 
selling  up  to  21  cents  a  pound,  due  to 
light  receipts.  The  dressed  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  was  slow.  Chickens  are  not  coming 
in  in  very  good  shape,  mostly  staggy  and 
coarse,  and  prices  on  such  were  very 
irregular.  Fresh-killed  fowl  were  also 
very  dull,  especially  on  large  sizes.  Small 
fowl  moved  fairly  well.  Receipts  of 
dressed  poultry  since  January  1st  are 
somewhat  lighter  than  a  year  ago  for 
the  same  period,  and  we  find  cold  storage 
holdings  in  New  York  only  about  22.100,- 
500  lbs.,  or  11,500,500  lbs.  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  have  been  light.  High- 
grade  hay  was  actively  sought,  and  rhe 


heavy  accumulations  have  been  greatly 
reduced.  Prices  advanced  about  $1  a 
ton,  with  the  hulk  of  the  offerings  con¬ 
sisting  of  medium  mixed  grades  and  fair 
No.  2  timothy.  Rye  straw  quiet. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

BINGHAMTON,  JOHNSON  CITY,  ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  58e ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  58c. 

Eggs.- — Fresh  mixed  colors,  doz.,  45e  ; 
pullets’  eggs,  doz.,  40c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
60c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  82c;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  SOc. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  dry, 
lb.,  10c:  beets,  best,  qt.,  8c;  cabbage, 
white,  lb..  4c;  carrots,  lb.,  4c;  celery, 
hunches,  10c;  horseradish,  jar,  15c;  let¬ 
tuce,  2  heads  25c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  pars¬ 
nips,  lb.,  5e ;  peppers,  doz.,  60c ;  po¬ 
tatoes.  bn.,  $2.90;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
baga,  lb.,  4c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4 %  lbs.,  lb., 
82c;  light,  lb.,  80c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c ; 
geese,  lb.,  SOc. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls.  414 
lbs.,  lb.,  88c;  fowls,  under  4%  lbs.,  lb., 
35c;  geese,  lb.,  85c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats.— Hamburg,  lb..  20c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  40c ;  mutton,  lb.,  85c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  SOc;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

ST  RACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  80  to  82c;  dressed, 
45  to  55c;  fowls,  live,  lb..  82  to  40c-; 
dressed,  40  to  45c ;  chickens,  live,  lb., 
8*2  to  40c- ;  dressed,  45  to  50c ;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  30c;  guinea  hens,  live,  each,  50  to 
60e;  squabs,  pair,  80e;  butter,  lb.,  50  to 
60c;  eggs,  wholesale,  doz.,  40c;  retail, 
doz.,  45  t;o  50c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  60  to  65c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  white 
kidney,  $6  to  $6.75;  marrowfat,  bu., 
$5.50  to  $6 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1 ;  celery 
hearts,  doz..  90e ;  stalks,  doz.,  75e :  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  ; 
honey,  qt.;  75  to  85c;  cap,  25c;  leaf  let¬ 
tuce,  5c;  Boston,  doz.,  65  to  75c;  onions, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Silverskins,  bu.,  $4  to 
$4.50;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.50  to  31.75;  po¬ 
tatoes.  bu.,  $2.65  to  $2.85;  squash.  Hub- 
hard,  lb..  2%  to  3c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2;  pears, 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  11  to  17e. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Mixed  hay,  ton,  $12 
to  $13;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables.— Beets,  bskt.,  80  to  40c ; 
bu..  70  to  75c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  80c 
to  $1  ;  100  heads,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  Danish, 
ton.  $40  to  $45 ;  Red  Danish,  'ton.  $35 
to  $40;  red.  crate,  75c;  carrots,  bu.,  75 
to  85c;  celery,  gold-heart,  doz.  belts.,  60 
to  90c;  cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz..  $1.50; 
lettuce,  hothouse,  curly,  doz.,  35  to  40c ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  belts..  20  to  25c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  potatoes,  bu..  $2.65  to 
$2.75;  radishes,  hothouse,  doz.  bobs.,  20 
to  25c ;  rutabaga,  bu.,  75  to  90c :  toma¬ 
toes,  hothouse,  10  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  bskt.,  40  to  50c; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bobs..  30  to  40c. 

Fruits,  Domestic.— Apples,  Alexander, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  Baldwins,  bu..  75e  to 
$1.25;  Greening,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Grav- 
enstein,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Hubbardston, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Kings,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Northern  Spy.  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Pound  Sweet,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Tallman 
Sweet,  bn.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Five  Poultry. —  Springers,  :b.,  30  to 
32c;  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  roosters,  lb.,  28  to 
80c  ;  duc-ks,  lb..  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs-— Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
38  to  40c;  doz..  40  to  45c;  storage,  doz., 
25c;  butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c-. 

Honey. — -Strained  clover,  lb.  jars,  22 
to  23c;  strained  honey,  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75e ;  5-lb.  pail's,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4. 

Nuts,  Domestic. — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$2;  butternuts,  bu.,  81.50  to  $2;  wal¬ 
nuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 


roosters,  20  to  24c;  ducks,  30  to  35c; 
geese,  19  to  24c.  Live  poultry,  steady; 
turkeys,  43  to  50c;  fowls,  24  to  39c: 
chickens,  27  to  81c;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c;  ducks,  2S  to  82c:  geese,  18  to  21c. 


-Apples,  quiet 
.>  to  $2.75;  King 
sorts,  31 
to  $3.50. 


Apples  and  Potatoes. - 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.2' 

$1.75  to  $2;  other  sorts.  $1  to  $1.50; 
western,  box,  82.75  to  $8.50.  Potatoes, 
quiet;  home-grown,  bli.,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
seconds,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  State  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  150-lb.  sack,  $6.50  to  $6.75;  Ber¬ 
mudas,  bbl.,  $12  to  $17.50;  sweets,  .ler- 
sey  hamper.  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Pears,  quiet; 
Koiffers,  bu..  $1.10  to  81.85;  other  sorts, 
$1.25  to  $2.  Cranberries,  50-lb.  box, 
$6.50  to  $7.  Strawberries,  qt.,  GO  to 
65c.  Grapes,  California,  Emperors,  24- 
lb.  box.  $3.50  to  $8.75. 

Beans  and.  Onions. — Beans,  quiet; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $11  to  $12  ;  red  kid¬ 
ney.  $10  to  $11;  marrow.  $9  to  $10; 
medium,  $7  to  $8 ;  pea,  $6  to  86.50. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu..  $2  to 
$2.75;  State  and  western,  bag.  $2.25  to 
$3:  Spanish,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  artichokes,  box, 
$5.75  to  $6.50:  beets,  bu..  $1  to  31.25; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  2S  to  SOc ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu..  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.50; 
celery,  bunch.  75c  to  $1;  eggplant,  crate, 
83  'to  $4 :  endive,  bbl.,  34.25  to  84.75 ; 
lettuce,  5-lb.  box,  75c  to  $1  ;  Iceberg, 
crate,  $2.25  to  $3.50;  parsley,  doz. 
bolls..  50  to  SOc;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  81  75 .  peppers,  crate,  $4.25  to  35 ; 
pieplant,  box,  $2  to  $3:  radishes,  doz. 
bclis..  25  to  85c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.10  to 
$1.50;  tomatoes,  repacked  crate,  36.50 
to  $7 ;  turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu., 
75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honev,  steady  ; 

22  to  21c;  dark.  13  to  14c. 
nets,  steady  ;  sugar,  •  lb., 
syi  up,  gal..  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Ilay,  firm ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to 
$18;  rye  straw.  $12  to  $14;  oat  and 
wheat  straw.  $10  to  812.  Wheat  bran, 
carlo!.  ton.  $30;  middlings,  830;  Bed- 
dog.  839.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $36;  oil- 


white  comb. 
Maple  prod- 
13  to  20c ; 


meal.  $87.50;  gluten,  $40.80; 
$10.75;  hominy,  $31.25. 


oar 
j.  w 


feed, 

c. 


NT.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  11,  1926. 

League-pod  price:  Class  1,  $2>0  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A.  $1.90  plus  differen- 


tials ;  Class  2B,  $2.15; 

Class 

2C,  $2.10; 

Classes  8A,  8B  and  3C. 

82. 

Non-pool :  Class  1, 

$2.70 ; 

Class  2, 

$2.80:  Class  3A.  $2;  Class  81 

8.  $1.95. 

Sheffield  Producers: 

Class 

1,  $2.90; 

Class  2,  $2.10;  Class  3, 

$1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.45 

@$0.45% 

Good  to  choice  . 

.43 

@  .44 

Lower  grades . 

.40 

@  .41 

Ladles  . 

.32 

@  .39 

Packing  stock  . 

.81 

4?  .32 

Centralized  . 

.41 

4?  .4.3V2 

Renovated  . 

.89V*  (5)  .40 

Argentine  . 

.42 

(7/)  .43 

Siberia  n  . 

.41 

@  .42% 

New  Zealand  . 

.45 

@  .48% 

CHEESE 

June  made,  fancy  . 

$0.27  V>  (1/80.28 

Average  run  . 

.26 

@  .27 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby  . 
Good  to  choice  . 


.  $0.404?$0.41 
.  .85' (t/)  .37 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  is  up  a  little,  but  cheese  has 
slacked  off  a  cent.  Steady  Winter  weath¬ 
er  does  not  give  eggs  much  strength. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs, — Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  40  to  52c;  dairy,  36 
to  39e ;  common,  25  to  30c.  Cheese, 
quiet ;  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  new  26 
to  27c;  Lim burger,  block,  Swiss,  30  to 
32c.  Eggs,  weak;  hennery,  36  to  40c; 
State  and  western  candled,  34  to  37c; 
storage,  25  to  27c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  dull ;  tur¬ 
keys.  50  to  52c ;  fowls,  25  to  36r- :  chick¬ 
ens,  27  to  35c;  capons.  45  to  47c;  old 


Pacific  Coast,  whites  . 

.85  @  .41 

Mixed  colors,  nearbv,  best. 

.  .8.8(7?  .40 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .35  @  .36 

Common  to  good . 

Storage,  best  . 

.  .27  @  .28 

Lower  grades . 

.  .19  @  .26 

LIVE  POULTRY 

.  $0.2S@$0.33 

Broilers  . 

.  '  10@  .50 

Turkeys  . 

.  .40  @  .45 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . . 

.  .22 @  .23 

Tame  rabbits . 

.  .25  @  .28 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  young . 

.  $0.55@$0.00 

Old  . 

.  .854/  .44 

Chickens,  best  . 

.  ,8S@  .41 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .26  @  .35 

Roosters  . 

.  .18(3)  .27 

Capons,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .85  @  .45 

D11Pk« 

Geese  . . . 

.  .2247)  .82 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 

.  .95  @  1.00 

Dark,  per  doz . 

Culls  . 

.  1.50(7/)  8.00 

Guineas,  pair  . 

.  1.00(7?  2.25 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair... 

.  .20(7/)  .50 

Jacks,  pair  . 

.  ,40@  .80 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  M  EATS 

Calves,  choice  . 

.$0.21  @$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 

.  ,17@  .20 

Culls  . 

.  ,10@  .14 

Lambs,  head  . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

,  .  2.75 @  5.00 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 

.  .16.00@17.00 

T  ower  grades .  9.00@12.00 

Sheep  .  . .  4.00(R)  8.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@15.00 


FRUIT 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

.  .$2. 25  @$4.75 

Ren  Davis  . 

Greening . 

..  2.00(7/)  8.25 

. .  3.00@  6.00 

McIntosh  . 

..  5.004/)  8  00 

Spy  . 

.  .  2.50@  5.50 

York  . 

. .  1.504/  6.00 

Western,  box  . 

..  1.504/)  8.75 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box. . 

..  8.504/710.00 

Pears,  bbl . 

..  1.254/1  4.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 

. .  .804?  .65 

Kumquats,  qt . 

. .  .1S@  .28 

Grapefruit,  box  . 

..  2.004?  6.0(7 

Oranges,  box  . 

.  .  2.004?  6.50 

Tangerines,  %  box . 

..  1.254?  4.25 

Grapes,  Argentine,  20-lb.  box  3.5<>@  5.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  new,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

.  .  $3.004?$3.75 

..  .1247  .30 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

New,  bu.  bskt . 

.  .  2.50@  8.50 

Carrots,  new,  bu . . 

..  1.25(7?  1.75 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 

..  1.00@  1.50 

Crate  . 

.  .  4.004?  9.00 

Celery  knobs,  100  belts. .  .  . 

..  8.00@12.00 

Chicory,  bu . 

..  1.004?  1.50 

Fsearol,  bu . 

.  .  1.75 @  2.25 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Kale,  bbl . . 

..  1.504/1  2.00 

1 lorseradish.  bbl . 

Lcffis,  100  belts . 

. .  2.504?  4.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bn. -bskt. 

..  1.0047  8.00 

Western.  Iceberg,  crate. 

..  1.004/)  4.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

.  .  .154?  .10 

Onions.  100-lb.  bag . 

.  .  1  754?  3.25 

Parsley.  100  belts . 

.  .  2.004?  3.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

.  .  4.00@  5.00 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

.  .  2.004?  5.00 

Radishes,  100  belts.  .... 

..  5  0047  6.00 

Salsify,  doz.  belts . 

.  .  1 .504?  1 .75 

Spinach,  bu.  bskt . 

.75@  1.00 

Squash,  bbl . 

.  .  2.50(7?  3.00 

String  beans,  bu . 

.  .  2.004?  9.50 

Tomatoes,  crate  . 

.  .  2.00@  7.00 

Watercress,  100  belts.  ... 

.  .  4.00@  5.00 

POTATOES 

• 

Long  Island.  150-lb.  bag. 

.  .$7.00(77  87.25 

State.  150  lbs . 

.  .  6.00@  6  25 

Idaho,  55-lb.  box . 

4.00 

Vermont.  58-lb.  box  .. 

. .  D.oofl!  3.  <  •  > 

Maine.  150-lb.  bag  . 

..  6.504?  7.00 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs . 

.  .  7.75@  8.25 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

.  .  0.004?15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00(7/)  3.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timotliv.... 

No.  2  . 

.  25.004726.00 

No.  3 . 

.  22. 004728. OO 

Clover  mixed  . 

.  19. 00 4?  23. 00 

Straw,  rve  . 

.  19.004?20.0<) 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

No.  1  dark.  Spring  .  .  . . 

.  1.95% 

No.  2  mixed  durum  . .  , 

.  1.63% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 

. 98% 

No.  3  yellow  . . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

. 50  S 

No.  3  white  . 

. 49 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 84 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk.  Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0  52@  .54 

Cheese,  lb . 32 (7?  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55  @  .60 

Gathered . 45  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 35@  .42 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 4 5 @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 38@  .43 

Turkeys,  lb . 6047)  .65 

Potatoes,  lb . 05'@  .07 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 074?  .08 

Onions,  11) . 05  @  .07 

Lettuce,  bead . 104?  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 04(5)  .05 

Cauliflower,  bead  . .  .  ,20@  .30 

Apples,  doz . 25@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 04 4?  .05 

Strawberries,  qt . 75 (7?  .80 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  4-Fe'b.  12. — Short  course  in  flori¬ 
culture.  New  York  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — Poultry  short  course, 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26.  —  General  Farming 
short  course.  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-March  12.  —  Special  course  in 
floriculture.  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Feb.  17-19. — Eastern  meeting  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Vassar 
Institute,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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ACME  Hand 
Potato 
Planters 


The  “Acme”  plants  them 
deep,  fast  as  you  can 
walk,  and  without  pack¬ 
ing  the  soil — 
the  cheapest 
and  best  way 


to  plant  po¬ 
tatoes. 


All 

Practical 

Style* 


If  It  Isn’t  All 
Right,  Bring 
It  Back 


Every  Acme  is  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  and  guar¬ 
anteed.  Years  of  expe¬ 
rience  have  taught  us 
what  the  farmer  needs 
in  planters.  Every 
practical  style  is  found 
in  the  “Acme”  line 
and  each  style  made  in  the 
best  way  —  first  class  work¬ 
manship.  Insist  on  an  “Acme” 
when  you  go  to  your  dealer. 

Free  Potato  Book 

“The  Acme  of  Po¬ 
tato  Profit,”  many 
valuable  point¬ 
ers  in  potato 
growing  —  free. 

Write  today  to 
Dept.  17  3 


MARK 

Acme] 


REGISTERED 


Potato  Implement.  Co. 

Traverse  City,  Mich. 


Makes  ALL  FOUR  WHEELS  Hug  the  Ground  ! 

With  your  Fordson  and  the  Edwards  Hitch  you  can  climb 
a  35%  grade  with  a  heavy  load,  pull  etumps,  plow  through 
tough  Bod  or  do  a  hundred-and-one  other  jobs  with  absolute 
confidence.  It  also  increases  working  speed,  makes  steer¬ 
ing  easier,  permits  shorter  turn  and  saves  on  fuel. 

Don't  use  your  Fordson  anotherday  without  the  Edwards 
Hitch.  Price’  only  $18.00  delivered.  (^10.00  west  of  Denver.) 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t 
it,  send  direct,  giving  dealers  name.  Send  today.  Our 
money-back  guarantee  protects  you. 

THE  EDWARDS  BROTHERS  CO. 

1  35  Main  Street  -  -  -  Lelpslc,  Ohio 


BOLENS 


Garden 

Tractor 


Does  Seeding,' 

Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it 
needs  is  a  guiding 
hand.  Gasoline 
power  does  the 

work.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are 
instantly  inter- 
changeable.  Many  in- 
dispensible  features,  pat¬ 
ented  arched  axle,  tool 
control,  power  turn  etc. 
A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it 
with  delight.  Write 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  503  PARK  ST..  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly. 


SAVE 
HIRED 
HELP 


Has 

none  of  the  faults  of  common  plant¬ 
ers.  Opens  the  furrow  perfectly, 
drops  tho  seed  correctly,  covers 
uniformly,  and  best  of  all, 
never  bruises  or  punc-  , 

tures  the  seed.  Send  a  U  r  Iron  Age 

(Improved  Robbins)! 


postal  today  for 

our  free  book. 


i  it  ^ 


Potato  Planter 


No  Misses  , 

'  No  Doubles 
No  Troubles 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

625  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  LeRoyPlowCo.,LeRoy,  N.Y. 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  and  Lawnmowerfot 
Gardenerii,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen, 
Suburbanites,  Estates,  Parks,  Cemetaries. 

Does  4  Men's  Work. 

Discs,  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Runs  Belt 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog:  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

3260  Como  Ave.  S.  E,,  Minneapolis,  Minn/ 


SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Ousting 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St.  New  York 


What  Is  a  “Big  Story” 

An  article  in  a  recent  issue  leads  me 
to  suspect  that  you  do  not  like  to  be  call¬ 
ed  a  “liar”  because  some  of  your  state¬ 
ments  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  the 
experience  of  some  of  your  readers.  It’s 
odd  how  suspicious  some  people  immed¬ 
iately  become  as  soon  as  they  are  handed 
“a  big  one!”  Because  they  do  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  met  with  one  themselves, 
they  at  once  clap  on  you  the  "brand  of 
Ananias.  The  subject  of  Florida  came  up 
this  evening  while  sitting  'around  the 
cracker  barrel,  and  I  spoke  of  the  meth¬ 
od  of  “jacking”  mullet  on  the  Indian 
River,  by  carrying  a  lighted  lantern  in 
■the  boat  on  'a  dark  night  when  many  of 
the  fish  would  leap  into  the  boat.  And  I 
said  one  of  the  natives  had  told  me  that 
once  when  they  had  struck  an  extremely 
large  and  frisky  school  they  had  had  to 
put  their  lantern  out  for  fear  their  boat 
would  he  swamped !  Of  course  the  ha-ha 
went  round,  audible  and  otherwise.  And 
because  it  was  a  “fish”  story  and  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  met  with  it  in  their 
own  experience,  they  moved  it  from  the 
shelf  of  natural  history  to  that  of  fic¬ 
tion. 

I  then  proceeded  to  tell  a  couple  more 
in  regard  to  Florida — which  with  me 
would  have  required  a  much  larger  “grain 
of  salt”  to  make  comfortable  swallowing, 
but  which  the  same  lot  of  hearers  appar¬ 
ently  accepted  without  question.  I  told 
them  that  a  friend  'and  myself  had  spent 
practically  the  Winter  of  ’S9-90  in  Flori¬ 
da,  making  the  trip  by  boat,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  10  days’  hunting  trip 
on  the  St.  John’s  prairies,  we  had  lived 
in  excellent,  iand  in  -some  cases  the  best 
hotels,  and  our  entire  expenses  from  New 
York  to  New  York  were  a  trifle  under 
one  hundred  dollars!  No!  there  was  no 
case  of  “Raffles”  about  it !  We  didn’t  eat 
an  orange  or  a  grape  fruit  that  we  did 
not  pay  for  !  We  took  a  most  wonderful 
hunting  trip  in  the  piney  woods  and  out 
on  the  prairie.  Our  guide,  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  character  and  native  of  those  parts, 
furnished  three  excellent  saddle  horses 
and  a  pack  horse  for  the  trip ;  and  he  al¬ 
so  furnished  the  food,  which,  although 
very  simple,  was  at  the  same  time  very 
good,  and  a  hunter’s  appetite  acquired 
from  both  days  and  nights  spent  in  the 
open  air,  gave  a  flavor  to  our  simple 
menu  which  the  most  skilful  chef  could 
not  impart.  There  were  baked  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  such  as  I  have  never  eaten  before 
or  since,  a  raslier  of  bacon,  corn-bread 
or  “pones,”  coffee  and  broiled  quail.  The 
game  course  was  the  only  one  that  ever 
varied,  and  yet  our  appetite  was  always 
up  to  “concert  pitch.”  And  here,  again, 
is  where  the  “Perfect  Li — er--I  should 
say  Angler”  makes  his  entree!  That 
guide,  for  his  four  horses,  his  long,  but 
not  very  hard  day’s  work,  and  his  food 
for  the  three  of  us,  considered  himself 
well  paid  when  he  received  $3.50  per  day 
— 'that  is.  “Doc”  and  I  each  gave  him 
$1.75  a  day!  Can  you  beat  it? 

My  fish  story  I  relate  fearlessly,  but 
when  I  tell  the  other  two,  I  break  out 
in  a  cold  sweat,  and  am  of  a  tremble 
all  over!  And  yet  all  three  stories  are 
absolutely  true!  We  found  only  a  few 
years  ago  a  number  of  letters  which  I 
had  written  home  at  this  time.  Let  me 
quote  a  few  lines  from  one  dated — Fan 
Grallie-on-the-Indian-River,  Feb.  14, 1S90 
— I  wrote : 

“They  call  'Florida  ‘The  Land  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  but  ‘Doc’  and  I  call  it  The  Land 
of  Liars.  I  had  rather  have  an  apple 
orchard  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  than 
an  orange  grove  on  the  banks  of  the  In¬ 
dian.”  And  then  I  went  on  to  say  that  no 
matter  how  much  pigment  or  figment 
they  might  employ  in  coloring  things  re¬ 
lating  to  Florida  in  general,  yet  there 
was  one  thing  which  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  paint  too  brilliantly  and 
that  was  its  magnifieieut  Winter  cli¬ 
mate  !  H.  L. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


More  About  the  “Turken” 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  (editorial) 
from  our  local  daily,  the  Beaver  Falls 
Tribune.  Well,  well!  ’Just  mailed  them 
yours  of  recent  date  in  regard  to  this 
“bird,”  and  -also  asked  them  if  a  cross 
between  an  elephant  and  a  donkey  would 
produce  a  “mugwump.”  “Ye  shades  of 
Mozart,”  what  people  there  are  in  this 
world  !  PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  is  the  clipping.  It  is  the  pathetic 
evidence  of  what  happens  to  a  man’s 
brain  when  he  tries  to  be  funny.  The 
“turken”  is  the  “wonderberry”  of  this 
year’s  poultry  history  : 

A  policeman’s  lot,  says  the  old  song, 
is  not  a  happy  one.  And  now  the  police 
of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  have  a  new  worry. 

A  certain  citizen  owns  a  strange  fowl, 
offspring  of  a  union  between  a  chicken 
and  turkey  gobbler.  Early  every  morn¬ 
ing  this  fowl  starts  to  crow,  and  the  cops 
go  to  pinch  him — Berkeley  having  de¬ 
creed  early  morning  crowing  illegal. 

But  when  the  bluecoats  arrive  the  ex¬ 
asperated  bird  has  stopped  crowing  and 
is  gobble-gobbling  gently  and  croningly. 
The  arm  of  the  law  cannot  punish  gob¬ 
bling.  It  is  legal,  if  vulgar. 

When  nature  herself  conspires  to  un¬ 
settle  the  cops,  life  is  hard  indeed. 


©ggpea  | 


The  Hood  Red  Tread  Boot 

Here  ia  good  wear  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  red  atrip  in  the  tread  ia  more  than 
a  mark  of  identification — it  is  a  tough, 
red  rubber  reinforcement  placed  where 
the  extra  wear  comes.  Upper  and  sole 
of  the  Red  Tread  Boot  give  full  dollar 
for  dollar  wear.  It  ia  a  sound  inveat- 
ment,  second  only  to  tbe  popular 
Hood  Red  Boot. 


Lon£  and  Shorts 


Long  Wear  at  Short  Prices  is  the  whole  story  of 
Hood  Footwear. 


Long  experience  in  the  selection  of  the  proper 
materials — and  the  extreme  care  of  the  skilled  work¬ 
men  who  take  great  pride  in  the  Hood  trade-mark 
is  a  guarantee  that  all  Hood  Rubber  Footwear  will 
give  long,  hard  service — will  fit  comfortably  and 
look  well.  Hoods  are  made  for  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls. 


ARCTICS— Hood  Arctics  are  made 
in  many  styles  and  kinds — with  rubber 
tops  or  cloth  tops.  With  one,  three  or 
four  buckles.  Also  laced  instead  of 
buckles.  Kattle  Kings  have  an  all  red 
rubber  top — four  buckles,  fleece  lined 
and  extra  quality  throughout.  Easily 
cleaned  and  keeP  the  feet  warm  and 
dry.  Hood  Arctics  can  be  had  for  men, 
women  or  children. 


RUBBER  SHOES— Hood's  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  Rubber  Footwear  enables  them  to 
offer  the  highest  quality  and  longest  service  at 
reasonable  prices.  Hood  White  Rock  Rubbers 
come  in  any  style  that  any  member  of  the  family 
can  want  and  they  are  most  econom  ical  because  they 
combine  extra  heavy  construction  with  good  looks. 


Rubber  Footwear 


BETTER.  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1896 


Rubber  Footwear  -  Canvas  Footwear  •  Rubber  Heels  and  Soles  -  Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires  -  Rubber  Specialties 
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All  our  fertilizers  are  based  on  Bone  and 
Guano  —  the  plant  foods  that  produce 
Quality — the  Quality  that  produces  profit. 
We  announce: 


THE  MAPES 
SPECIAL  TRUCKER 

Ammonia . 5% 

Available  Phosphoric  Acid  -  8% 

Potash,  K20  soluble  -  -  -  7% 

A  new  descriptive  pamphlet,  and  latest 
prices  will  gladly  be  sent  upon  request. 
Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
below  will  bring  them. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA 
AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

270  Madison  Avenue 
Room  1906  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1906 

Please  send  me  your  descriptive  pamphlet  and  fertilizer  prices. 


Name_ 

R.F.D. 

Town_~ 


State 


FARQUHAR 
THRESHERS 

Do  fast,  clean  threshing.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  the  busy  thresh¬ 
ing  season.  Farquhar  Threshers  are  designed  and  constructed  in  full  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  best  experience  of  thousands  of  threshermen  who  have 
made  money  operating  a  threshing  rig.  With  this  thresher  you  too 
can  make  good  money.  Built  in  8  sizes. 

Send  for  catalogs  of  Threshers  and  Engines  and  determine  for  your¬ 
self  which  will  meet  the  needs  in  your  community.  Ask  also  for 
Bulletins  on  Sawmills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  YORK,  5  PA. 


The  Confessions  of  a  Juryman 


Part  VI 

An  Action  in  Ejectment. — Next 
Monday  morning  the  first  case  called  was 
an  action  in  ejectment.  The  jury  was 
drawn  in  the  usual  manner.  Brown  and 
Smith  occupied  adjoining  farms.  Brown’s 
farm  had  been  occupied  by  his  family 
for  more  than  ”>0  years.  Smith  was  a 
newcomer;  he  had  moved  up  from  Ohio 
two  years  ago.  A  fire  had  destroyed  the 
old  ra.il  fence  that  separated  the  farms. 
While  Brown  was  away  Smith  had  put 
up  a  new  wire  fence,  which  Brown 
claimed  was  -so  set  as  to  take  five  feet 
from  his  farm.  There  was  much  talk; 
things  were  said  in  the  heat  of  anger 
that  nearly  caused  a  fight.  It  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  neighborly  compro¬ 
mises  <each  side  thought  'they  saw  a 
principle  involved.  Brown,  through  his 
lawyer,  started  a  suit  in  ejectment,  to 
dispossess  Smith  of  the  five  feet  of  land 
which  he  claimed.  Smith,  was  ready  for 
the  fight  and  secured  the  'best  lawyer  he 
could  to  contest  the  case.  Each  side  pro¬ 
duced  surveyors  who  testified  to  the  ex¬ 
act  place  the  fence  should  occupy.  Each 
surveyor  found  a  different  line.  Old  res¬ 
idents  were  called  to  testify  to  monu¬ 
ments  which  they  said  had  existed  for 
many  .years.  Four  days  was  occupied  in 
taking  testimony.  After  the  evidence 
was  all  in  and  the  lawyers  had  made 
their  argument  the  case  seemed  hope¬ 
lessly  confused.  Fortunately,  the  judge 
in  his  charge  was  able  to  clear  up  some* of 
the  confusion  and  indicate  the  particular 
points  we  were  to  decide.  The  jury,  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  men  and  six  women,  cer¬ 
tainly  had  an  exciting  half  day.  It 
seemed  at  first  as  though  each  one  of  us 
understood  the  testimony  in  a  different 
way.  Finally  we  agreed  on  a  few  conceded 
facts  .and  arrived  at  a  verdict,  placing 
the  line  so  that  the  'fence  must  be  moved 
two  feet  onto  Smith’s  land.  Brown  had 
gained  two  'feet  of  his  ancestral  acres. 
But,  at  what  a  cost !  I  went  home  firmly 
resolved  that  I  would  keep  out  of  a  law¬ 
suit  unless  the  -amount  involved  in  case 
I»won  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  expenses. 

Damages  for  Injury. — The  term  of 
court  was  stretching  out  longer  than  1 
had  anticipated,  the  novelty  had  worn 
off,  the  hours  of  court  which  at  first 
seemed  short  were  now  long  enough  to 
make  me  weary.  I  found  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  jury  were  feeling  the  same 
way ;  to  use  the  language  of  the  youngest 
man  on  the  jury  we  were  “fed  up”  on 
court  work.  Every  one  of  us  could  think 
of  a  good  excuse  for  quitting,  but  after 
talking  it  over  we  decided  to  stick.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  felt  sure  that  the  judge  would 
not  excuse  us.  The  case  of  Dyer  against 
W/lson  was  called.  It  proved  to  .be  the 
case  of  a  man  suing  the  defendant  for 
negligence  which  had  caused  him  great 
injury.  The  facts  were  that  Dyer  was 
coming  home  from  the  factory  riding  on  a 
bicycle  with  head  down  and  no  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  his  surroundings.  A  run¬ 
away  horse  attached  to  a  milk  wagon 
suddenly  swung  around  the  corner,  col¬ 
lided  with  the  man  on  the  ’bicycle  and 
knocked  him  off.  Dyer  was  very  seriously 
injured.  The  suit,  however,  was  not 
against  a  man  who  owned  -the  runaway 
horse,  but  against  a  man  who  owned  an 
automobile  that  had  driven  close  to  the 
horse,  attached  to  a  milk  wagon  more 
than  six  blocks  from  the  scene  of  the 
accident.  It  was  the  theory  of  the 
plaintiff  that  the  automobile  had  -been 
so  carelessly  and  negligently  driven  that 
the  horse  had  taken  fright  and  had  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  Dyer’s  injury.  It 
was  the  theory  of  the  defendant,  Wilson, 
that  the  horse  was  accustomed  to  run 
away,  that  he  wats  left  unhitched  in  the 
street,  and  that  the  negligence  of  the 
owners  of  the  horse  had  caused  Dyer’s 
injury.  In  addition  to  this  the  defendant 
c-laimed  that  Dyer  in  riding  a  bicycle 
on  a  crowded  street  without  sufficient 
care  was  guilty  of  negligence  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  injury,  and  hence  he 
could  not  recover. 

A  Complicated  Case. — The  examina¬ 
tion  and  cross-examinations  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  were  long  and  tedious.  To  me 
several  facts  stood  out  clearly.  The 
horse  was  a  steady-going  old  nag  who 
had  never  before  run  away,  the  automo¬ 
bile  in  passing  him  made  a  loud  and  un¬ 
necessary  noise,  the  man  was  riding  his 
bicycle  in  the  sam,e  manner  that  men 
usually  ride  under  such  circumstances. 
The  lawyers  argued  loud  and  long.  The 
judge,  in  his  charge,  summed  up  the 
claims  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  gave  ns  the 
law  regarding  negligence.  He  said  the 
burden  of  proof  lay  on  the  plaintiff,  and 
lie  must  prove  his  case  by  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  the  evidence.  That  before  we 
could  find  defendant  guilty  the  plaintiff 
must  prove  that  the  noise  made  by  the 


automobile  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  accident,  and  that  defendant  was 
guilty  of  negligence  in  driving  the  auto¬ 
mobile  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
noise.  He  said  we  must  find  that  to  leave 
the  horse  in  the  street  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  left  was  not  negligence, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  himself  was  not 
guilty  of  any  negligence  that  contributed 
to  the  accident.  ’The  judge  said  a  lot 
more  but  those  were  the  things  that 
seemed  to  me  most  important.  When  we 
reached  tfie  jury  room  I  thought,  of 
course,  *the  others  would  see  it  -as  I  did 
and  that  \ye  could  quickly  arrive  at  a 
verdict.  But  I  was  mistaken;  -each  per¬ 
son  on  the  jury  had  formed  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  picture  of  some  part  of  the  evi¬ 
dence.  We  discussed  the  matter  nearly 
eight  hours  before  we  found  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  then  we  were  two  hours  more 
before  we  could  determine  what  was  a 
fair  and  just  amount  for  the  defendant 
to  pay  as  compensation  for  his  injuries. 
Of  course,  I  did  not  sit  as  a  juror  in 
every  case.  Sometimes  1  would  be  excused 
for  cause,  that  is,  I  knew  something  of 
the  case  and  had  formed  an  opinion. 
Sometimes  I  was  peremptorily  dismissed, 
perhaps  the  lawyer  did  not  like  my  looks 
or  for  some  reason  did  not  want  me  on 
the  case.  Some  of  the  jurors  got  peeved 
when  they -we  re  thus -summarily  dismissed. 
One  woman  was  especially  hurt  because 
she  was  excused  from  five  cases  in  suc¬ 
cession.  To  me  it  seemed  like  a  case  of 
•the  boy  who  got  sore  because  the  teacher 
chose  another  boy  to  stay  after  school 
and  wash  the  blackboards. 

Administration  of  Estate.  —  The 
matter  of  the  administrator  of.  the  estate 
of  Hiram  Baker,  an  appeal,  from  Pro¬ 
bate  Court,  brought  on  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  yet  one  of  the  saddest 
cases;  that  came  before  me  a§  a  juror. 
Hiram  Baker ^ took  up  a  quarter  section 
<>f  land  in  1S50.  It  was  good  land,  and 
Hiram  was  a  good  farmer.  He  married 
and  raised  a  family  of  nine  children. 
When  lie  was  80  years  old  the  wife  and 
mo-ther  died,  and  Hiram  asked  his  young¬ 
est  daughter  and  her  husband  to  come 
and  live  on  the  old  farm  and  take  care 
of  him.  Hiram  lived  to  be  past  90.  After 
lii-s  wife  died  lie  was  a  broken  old  man. 
but  still  continued  to  do  his  own  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  of  the  children  visited  with 
him,  others  for  one  reason  or  another 
did  not.  When  he  was  So  years  old  he 
made  a  will  giving  the  farm  to  the  young¬ 
est  daughter,  and  making  her  residuary 
legatee.  He  gave  four  of  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  substantia!  sums,  but  to  the  four 
remaining  children  he  left  little  or  noth¬ 
ing.  During  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life  the  city  grew  out  toward  the  farm, 
and  at  his  death  it  was  very  valuable 
property.  The  will  was  offered  for  pro¬ 
bate,  but  four  of  t lie  children  contested 
the  matter.  That  is,  they  went  into  the 
Probate  Court  and  attempted-  to  prove 
that  Hiram  was  not  of  sound  mind  when 
he  made  the  will  and  that  Mary,  -the 
youngest  daughter,  had  so  worked  on  his 
feeble  mind  that  the  provisions  of  the 
will  were  the  result  of  her  undue  in¬ 
fluence.  The  Probate  Judge  held  that 
Hiram  had  sufficient  mental  capacity  to 
make  the  will,  and  that  Mary  exercised 
no -undue  influence.  The  contestants  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Circuit  Court,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  try  the  case  before  a  jury. 

Selecting  the  Jury. — The  lawyers 
exercised  great  caution  in  selecting  the 
jury;  in  fact  so  many  were  excused  that 
it  became  necessary  to  select  additional 
jurors.  Under  the  law  the  judge  may 
direct  the  sheriff  to  bring  into  court 
men  and  women  who  are  eligible  for  jury 
service,  to  act  as  extra  jurors  or  tales¬ 
men.  These  names  are  placed  in  the  jury 
box  in  the  usual  way  and  when  drawn 
they  are  examined  under  the  same  rules 
as  regular  jurymen.  After  the  jury  was 
selected  and  the  ease  had  been  opened 
a  large  number  of  witnesses  were  sworn. 
It  was  a  distressing  sight  to  see -the  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  of  this  old  pion¬ 
eer  lined  up.  against  one  another.  The 
four  children  who  thought  they  were 
wronged,  with  their  friends,  attempted 
to  prove  that  Hiram  Baker  was  little 
better  than  a  driveling  idiot,  and  that 
Mary,  who  had  given  him  kindly  service 
when  he  was  old  and  feeble,  was  a  hard, 
cold,  scheming  woman.  The  case  ran  on 
for  days.  In  a  contest  over  a  will  much 
evidence  can  be  admitted  that  would  he 
shut  out  of  most  cases.  When  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  finally  submitted  we  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  arriving  at  a  verdict  that  Hi¬ 
ram  Baker  was  of  sound  mind,  and  that 
his  daughter  Mary  rendered  him  kindly 
and  loving  service  in  his  old  age  without 
any  expectation  of  reward.  I  heard  re¬ 
cently  that  the  case  had  been  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  that  it  might  he 
months  or  even  years  before  it  was  final¬ 
ly  settled. 

This  was  the  last  jury  case  to  be  tried 
at  this  term  of  court.  The  jurors  had 
been  together  for  more  than  two  months, 
'under  circumstances  that  made  them 
feel  well  acquainted.  In  manv  ’  cases  a 
real  friendship  had  sprung  up  that  would 
continue  for  years.  We  all  felt  that  the 
experience  had  been  worth  while.  As  one 
of  the  women  said,  it  was  the  best  school 
for  citizenship  that  she  could  well  im¬ 
agine.  We  had  a  photographer  come  in 
and  make  a  group  picture,  and  then  we 
scattered  to  our  several  homes.  c. 
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Improving  Aerial 

I  have  a  five-tube  radio  set  which  is 
giving  good  results.  I  have  got  over  HM) 
stations,  the  farthest  being  Los  Angeles. 
What  I  want  now  is  the  best  aerial.  We 
have  100  ft.  of  7-strand  wire  .going  from 
the  house  'to  a  tree  down  in  a  gully.  It  is 
about  20  ft.  high  and  runs  East  and 
West.  Would  you  consider  one  going 
from  the  house  to  the  barn  raised  about 
ft.  better?  This  would  run  North  and 
South.  Would  150  ft.  give  more  volume? 
What  do  you  think  of  an  inside  aerial 
containing  1,000  ft.  of  wire?  It  is  said 
to  give  greater  distance,  more  volume 
with  less  static.  Could  you  recommend 
anything  else?  w.  e. 

Wcllsboro,  Pa. 

It  seems  to  us  that  you  have  a  pretty 
good  aerial  now,  as  you  are  able  to  hear 
California  stations,  but  the  higher  the 
aerial  and  the  longer  it  is,  not  exceeding 
150  ft.  the  more  volume  and  distance 
you  will  get.  By  all  means  raise  it  higher 
if  you  can.  As  to  the  length,  some  set-* 
will  not  work  as  well  on  a  150-ft.  aerial 
as  they  will  on  a  100-ft.  aerial  and  also 
the  length,  if  too  long,  will  give  you  less 
selectivity.  Whether  you  run  it  north  or 


Wherever  a  wire  is  shown  looped  over 
another  wire,  these  wires  must  not  touch, 
hut  where  two  wires  cross  each  other 
and  do  not  loop  over,  then  the  wires 
should  be  connected  together  and  soldered 
or  fastened  to  a  binding  post  to  make 
good  contact.  Keep  your  wires  straight 
or  at  right  angle  to  each  other  and  where 
they  pass  near  eac  hother  see  that  they 
are  at  least  one-half  inch  apart. 

All  the  present  type  of  tubes  that  you 
are  now  using  will  give  good  results  hut 
the  100  or  200  type  will  not  give  quite  as 
mmuch  volume.  j.  n.  f. 


Home  Constuction  of  Reflex 
Set 

Would  you  advise  a  farmer  in  North¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  to  buy  the  complete 
parts  for  a  four-tube  set  with  the  idea  of 
constructing  it  himself?  Is  it  much  of 
a  job?  The  pi'iee  of  the  parts  i«  $35.85. 
What  is  there  against  a  reflex  set?  No 
one  seems  to  know  much  about  them,  but 
people  say  they  have  their  faults  same  as 
other  hook-ups.  Why  is  it  the  stand- 
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Adding  an  Amplifier 


south  or  east  and  west  will  make  little 
difference  if  the  aerial  is  kept  away  from 
other  wires  and  all  trees  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  inside  aerial  works  well  on  some 
sets  and  on  others  it  will  not  give  any 
results  at  all.  Naturally  an  inside  aerial 
will  give  less  static  but  cannot  give  more 
volume  than  an  outside  one.  Our  recom¬ 
mendations  are  an  outside  aerial  as  high 
as  possible,  not  to  exceed  150  ft.  in 
length  all  over  and  to  keep  the  aerial 
clean  and  free  from  tarnish.  An  enam¬ 
elled  wire  aerial  is  best,  as  it  will  always 
keep  clean  and  the  enamel  will  not  come 
off  with  tli e  weather,  nor  will  the  copper 
tarnish.  a.  it.  E. 


Adding  an  Amplifier  to  Your 
One-tube  Set 

Can  I  add  an  amplifier  to  my  set?  Yes, 
it  can  be  done  at  not  a  very  great  cost 
to  you  and  it  will  enable  the  whole 
family  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  radio. 

If  your  present  set  is  mounted  in  a 
cabinet  and  has  a  panel,  you  will  need 
another  cabinet  and  panel  for  the  ampli¬ 
fier,  but  for  those  who  have  a  large  pan¬ 
el  now  a  new  panel  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  in  fact  a  cabinet  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  as  there  are  no  condensers  or  tun¬ 
ing  devices  that  will  catch  dust  and  make 
it  noisy.  The  parts  needed  are.  two  soc¬ 
kets,  two  tubes,  two  amplifying  trans¬ 
formers  (audio)  having  a  ratio  of  four 
or  five  to  one,  one  rheostat,  one  phone 
jack,  six  binding  posts,  enough  more  B 
battery  to  bring  your  total  B  battery  up 
to  45  volts  or  even  up  to  90  volts,  a  few- 
small  screws  and  a  dry  board  to  mount 
them  on.  The  whole  cost  will  vary  from 
$12  to  $18,  depending  upon  the  kind  of 
instrument  that  you  buy. 

A  and  B  batteries  can  be  the  same  ones 
that  you  use  on  your  one-tube  set,  except 
that  for  the  amplifer  you  will  have  to  add 
enough  more  B  battery  to*bring  the  B 
battery  up  to  45,  GO  or  90  volts.  45  volts 
will  give  you  plenty  of  volume  under 
normal  conditions. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  show 
the  connections  of  the  different  parts. 


ard  builders  of  receiving  sets  do  not  re¬ 
flex  their  tubes  if  it  is  better  and  cheap¬ 
er?  Will  a  set  tune  as  sharp  with  one 
dial  as  other  sets  using  three?  Will  the 
tubes  and  batteries  last  as  long  as  others? 
Would  you  consider  a  reflex  set  using  a 
tube  as  detector  much  better  than  a 
crystal  detector?  w.  e. 

If  you  cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  set 
that  is  completely  assembled,  and  if  you 
have  a ‘little  patience  and  a  small  amount 
of  skill  at  tinkering  and  making  things, 
then  by  all  means  build  your  own  set 
from  a  complete  set  of  parts.  But  re¬ 
member  in  buying  a  set  of  parts  that  the 
tubes,  batteries,  cabinet  and  loud  speaker 
are  seldom  included  iu  the  price ;  these 
cost  extra.  You  wrill  get  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  from  a  liome-built  set  if  you 
take  time  and  trouble  to  build  it  careful¬ 
ly,  otherwise  you  will  be  disappointed. 

All  radio  sets  at  times  will  distort 
signals,  and  this  is  due  to  trying  to 
“force”  them,  make  them  do  more  than 
the  conditions  at  the  time  warrant.  The 
reflex  sets  will  not  distort  any  more  than 
the  others  if  properly  tuned  and  handled. 
Tube  for  tube  practically  every  reflex 
set  will  give  the  same  result.  A  tube  as 
detector  will  give  better  results  and  few¬ 
er  worries  than  a  crystal  detector. 

I  have  found  that  with  one  dial  the 
tuning  w'as  as  sharp  as  the  others  with 
two  or  three  dials.  If  operated  on  a 
loop  the  reflex  set  has  less  static  than 
the  others  that  use  an  aerial.  J.  n.  F. 


Indoor  Aerial 

Can  I  get  as  good  results  from  an  in¬ 
door  aerial  as  from,  an  outdoor  one? 

New  York.  o.  f.  m. 

As  to  whether  or  not  you  can  get 
better  results  from  an  indoor  aerial  or 
an  outdoor  one  depends  upon  the  set. 
Some  will  work  better  on  the  indoor  aer¬ 
ial  than  on  the  outside  ones,  as  they  are 
made  to  do  so.  Use  the  kind  of  aerial 
that  is  recommended  with  the  set  you 
buy.  An  outdoor  aerial  will  cause  a  great 
blending  of  stations  on  many  radio-fre- 
quency  sets,  and  the  loss  of  selectivity, 
with  the  added  static  is  sure  to  spoil  all 
reception. 


Who  tests  your  tubes? 


THE  same  great  re¬ 
search  laboratories 
that  developed  the  Mazda 
lamp  have  developed  the 
Radiotron.  The  five  great 
factories  that  manufacture 
the  Mazda  lamp,  manu¬ 
facture  the  Radiotron. 

And  the  same  genius  and 
the  same  scrupulous  ac¬ 
curacy  are  behind  the  test 
methods  developed  for  the 
RCA  test  laboratories. 

A  Radiotron  is  far  more 
difficult  to  make  than  an 
electric  lamp.  To  insure 
the  high  standards  of  uni¬ 
form  perfection  that  have 
made  famous  the  names  of 
RCA,  General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse,  the  RCA 
laboratories  have  devel¬ 
oped  tests  delicately  ex¬ 
act.  When  you  buy  a  va¬ 
cuum  tube — know  who 
made  and  tested  it.  Look 
for  the  RCA  mark  and  the 
name  Radiotron  on  the 
base. 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

New  York  Chicago  Saa  Fraacisco 


Radiotron  UV-199 
is  the  standard  tube  for 
dry  batten7  sets. 

Radiotron  UX-199 

is  exactly  like  it,  but  has 
a  new  base. 


KCAKad  iotro  n 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  RADIO  LAS 


HWIUU 


While  you  farmers  of  the  cold  sections  of 
America  are  digging  your  way  out  to  your 
snow-covered  barns  in  order  to  feed  and 
water  your  live  stock;  while  you  are  suffer¬ 
ing  a  forced  idleness  because  of  blizzard 
weather  conditions,  the  farmers  of  the 
Southland  are  shipping  their  first  crops 
and  receiving  in  return  therefor  substan¬ 
tial  prices. 

•  j  All-year-’round  growing  conditions  in  the  South; 
ideal  living  conditions;  lower  labor  costs  and  splen¬ 
did  transportation  service  make  possible  the  greater 
success  of  Southern  farmers. 

Write  us  today  for  full  and  free  particulars  about 
the  success  of  other  Northern  farmers  who  have 
moved  South,  and  information  as  to  how  we  can  help 
you.  There  is  no  charge  for  our  service- — now  or  ever, 

G.  A.  PARK 

General  Immigration  &  Industrial  Agent 
Louisville  4  Nashville  Railroad 
Dept.  RN-7  Louisville,  Ky. 


Louisville  1/  Nashville 


Radio  Department 
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Countrywide  Situation 

POTATO  HOLDINGS  LIGHT;  WAGES  11IGII; 

EMPIRE  STATE  FARMING  ;  TIIE  DAILY 

APPLE  ;  HOW  FARM  FAMILIES  LIVE. 

Potato  holdings  seem  to  be  rather  light 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region  but  fairly  large 
in  Maine  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  Usually  about  four-fifths  of 
what  are  left  at  this  time  of  year  are  held 
by  growers.  Supplies  dwindle  rapidly 
towards  the  end  of  a  short  crop  season 
and  often  highest  prices  have  been 
reached  during  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  March,  April,  May  and  June. 

It  appears  that  farm  wages  like  other 
wages  have  about  doubled.  The  New 
York  State’s  average  for  the  past  four 
months  quotes  $44  per  month  with  board 
and  $65  without  board.  Most  farmers  in 
the  Northeastern  States  will  remember 
without  difficulty  when  $20  a  month  with 
board  and  $30  without  was  considered 
fair  to  good  pay  for  a  farm  hand.  Not 
many  farm  products  have  doubled  in 
price  like  wages.  Just  about  the  same 
number  of  farmers  as  before  the  war 
are  feeding  fourteen  million  more  people 
now  besides  increasing  the  agricultural 
exports.  Maybe,  despite  all  jokes  to  t he 
contrary,  the  better  paid  hired  man  of 
today  is  really  doing  more  work. 

CROP  LEADERSHIP 

Many  people  think  of  New  York  as  a 
business  or  industrial  State  chiefly,  but 
New  York  leads  in  production  of  hay, 
cabbage,  onions,  green  peas  raised  for 
market,  and  beans  for  canning.  It  grows 
7  per  cent  of  all  the  hay.  nearly  one-third 
of  the  cabbage,  one-fifth  of  the  onions, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  green  peas  and 
beans.  Th,e  State  leads  in  apple  produc¬ 
tion  some  years  and  is  well  along  the 
front  line  with  potatoes.  A  region  about 
as  large  as  England,  containing  about 
one-tenth  of  this  country’s  population,  is 
easy  to  think  of  as  the  “Empire  State.” 
Good  soil,  good  home  markets,  a  good 
working  climate,  and  a  hard  working 
farm  population,  make  a  great  combina¬ 
tion.  New  York  crops  were  worth  9  per 
cent  more  than  last  year,  while  most  of 
the  States  failed  to  equal  last  season  in 
the  value  of  their  farm  products. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opening  for  the 
A.C.L.  in  New  Brunswick  \vh<ere  they 
consume  only  70,000  barrels  of  apples  a 
year,  which  means  apples  a  week 

each  person.  That  is  hardly  enough  to 
“keep  the  doctor  away.”  The  average 
Englishman  uses  two  or  three  apples  a 
day  and  the  typical  American  four  or 
five.  The  world  will  never  be  quite  civi¬ 
lized  in  diet  until  everybody  at  least  can 
have  bis  apple  a  day. 

ARE  FARMERS  WELL  OIF?  i 

It  costs  $1,500  to  $2,000.  according  to 
locality,  for  the  typical  farm  family  to 
live,  reports  a  Government  research. 
About  one-third  of  this  comes  from  the 
fann,  the  rest  is  bought.  The  big  items 
of  living  expense  in  country  or  city  are 
i  food,  rent,  and  clothing.  The  farm  sup- 
i  plies  the  rent  and  a  good  share  of  the 
food.  Clothing  is  all  bought  but  the 
cost  is  a  little  less  than  in  city  life,  for 
well-known  reasons.  Government  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  living  expenses  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  farm  families  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  as  many  working  city 
families  suggest  that  the  country  families 
are  living  fully  as  well  but  differently. 
They  pay  less  for  rent,  but  have  more 
room  ;  less  for  food,  but  use  more  of  it ; 
less  for  amusement,  because  country 
sports  are  nearly  free  of  cost ;  less  for 
clothing,  because  the  whole  family  wears 
mostly  working  clothes.  Fuel  _  on  the 
average  farm  affords  quite  a  saving,  too. 

Country  families  as  well  as  those  in 
the  city  spend  about  on.e-fourth  of  their 
incomes  for  miscellaneous  items — 'the  mo¬ 
tor  car,  the  doctors  and  dentists,  various 
furnishings  and  supplies,  books,  educa¬ 
tion,  amusements,  and  the  like,  including 
a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  which  differ  with 
every  family  and  for  every  season.  They 
include  a  great  deal  that  helps  make  life 
worth  living  and  the  country  families 
have  contrived  to  get  their  share  so  far 
as  these  figures  go.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  investigations  covered 
1918  and  1919  when  the  farmers  were 
living  better  than  they  have  averaged 
before  or  since.  From  1920  to  1925  the 
conditions  of  farm  iifo  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  were  much  more  severe. 

One  striking  effect  is  the  average  worth 
of  Ihe  farm  owners  placed  at  abput  $25,- 
000.  Such  figures  have  a  substantial 
look,  quite  impressive  to  the  rent  pay¬ 
ing,  installment  buying,  city  family. 
Many  a  farmer  while  complaining  of  his 
small  income  lias  been  building  up  a  fair 
sized  country  fortune  through  the  raise 
in  land  values  and  the  improvements 
made  on  the  farm  property.  Meanwhile 
he  has  been  living  just  about  the  way  the 
city  workman  thinks  be  himself  would 
like  to  live  when  be  has  saved  enough 
to  do  as  he  pleases.  g.  b.  f. 


After  reading  the  famous  poem  “The 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.”  to  the  class, 
the  teacher  said :  “As  a  drawing  lesson 
_  suppose  you  each  draw,  according  to 
your  imagination,  a  picture  of  Plymouth 
-  Rock.”  411  but  one  little  fellow  set  to 
ij  work.  He  paused  and  finally  raised  his 
hand.  “Whait  is  it,  Edgar?”  asked  the 
teacher.  "Please,  ma’am.”  Edgar  piped 
aut,  “do  you  want  us  to  draw  a  hen  or  a 
rooster?”— Daily  News. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you*lt  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


“The  use  of  twenty  cents  worth  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per 
tree  resulted  in  an  increased  yield  of  more  than  a  barrel 
of  fruit  per  tree” — so  says  the  Maine  Agricultural  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  in  a  recent  Bulletin.  That  is  certainly 
making  dollars  grow  on  trees. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  ideal  form  to  apply  nitrogen  in  the  sod  or¬ 
chard.  It  furnishes  the  trees  with  just  the  right  plant  food  at  just  the 
right  time.  Five  to  ten  pounds  spread  about  the  roots  of  each  tree 
about  three  weeks  before  the  pink  blossom  stage,  will  show  remark¬ 
able  results  when  the  crop  is  harvested. 

IT  PAYS  TO  USE 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


Nitrate  of  Soda  for  orchards  has  been  tried  out  and  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Ohio  and  others. 

Our  free  bulletins  contain  valuable  information  which  has  helped 
thousands  of  farmers  to  grow  bigger  and  better  crops.  They  tell  how 
and  when  to  apply  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  best  results.  A  postal  to  our 
nearest  office  will  bring  them  to  you.  Name  crops  in  which  you  are 
most  interested  and,  for  our  information,  mention  the  number  2008. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  - EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

# 

Hurt  Building.  Atlanta,  Ga.  401  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

701  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  55  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Making  DOLLARS 

grow  on 


TREES 


costs  in  “Land  Devel¬ 
opment  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite”  will  assist  you  to  estimate  the 
expense  of  converting  your  unpro¬ 
ductive  swamp  land  into  productive 
fields  by  propagated  ditch  blasting. 
This  seventy-six-page  booklet  also 
tells  how  to  do  the  work  easily  and 
effectively.  Write  for  a  free  copy. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 

UNCORpOfiAJED) 

904  MARKET  STREET 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


Here’s  a 
sprayer  that 
pays  splen- 
d  i  d  profit 
to  the  man 
with  the 
medium 
sized  or¬ 
chard. 


It’s  the  popular  Hardie  Spray 
Ring  Special.  Priced  $100.00 
lower  than  others  of  equal  ca¬ 
pacity.  Five  gallons  per  minute 
*  at  300  lbs.  pressure.  Built  to  s 
stand  terrific  strain. 


H 


DEPENDABLE 


SPRAYERS 


AND  DUSTERS 


Below  is  shown  the  easiest  working 
band  outfit  ever  made.  Double-acting 
pump  divides  labor  in  half  each  stroke. 
Outfit  made  carefully  as  a  power 
sprayer.  Fitted  with  suction  hose, 
strainer  and  tested  to  200  lbs.  Large 
output  makes  price  very 
tow.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  power  and 
hand  sprayers. 

HARDIE 

MFG.  CO. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Branches  at  Brockport, 
N.  Y.,  Macon,  Ga. 


at  Factory 
[^Prices 


.World’s  Best 
Roofing 


“ReoM  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
fngp.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 


have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
a*  service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples. Wesell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  ail 
in-between  dealer’s 
profits  Ask  for  Book: 
No.  178 

■4 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
np  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

223-273  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 


DEOftIA 

Wagon  Fertilizer 


Sows  damp  or  dry  lime. 
Uniformly  spreads  16  ft. 
Force  feed.  No  windage 
waste.  No  clogging.  Does 
double  the  work  of  wheel 
seeder  — costs  much  less. 
Attaches  to  wagon  with- 
out  removing  endgate— 
strengthens  wagon  box. 
N\V.  No  highlifting.  No  clean¬ 
ing  or  repair  of  cleats  to  attach. 
Half  the  gears  and  sprockets. 
Capacity  100  to  10,000  lbs. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Increases 
your  profits.  Low  in  price. 
Write  for  circular  on  this  and 
our  other  new  farm#tool. 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  2623  N.  Perry  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Make  Your  Own  Fertilizer 


At  Small  Cost  with 

WILSON’S  PHOSPHATE  MILLS 

Also  Bone  Cutters,  hand  and  power, 
for  poultrymen;  grit  and  shell 
mills,  farm  feed  mills,  family 
grist  mills,  scrap  cake  mills. 
Send  for  catalog. 

EASTON  ENG.  &  MACHINE  CO. 
Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 

DEPT.  R  EASTON,  PA 


tV  No^ 
iij^  mixing 


r  POW- 
...  (iers  orR 

^spreading* 
of  sticky 
pastes— 


W  is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
r  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest. , 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  i 
tin  packagecontainsl8"Bis- M 
Kits,"  always  fresh.  35c  at  M 
all  drug  and  general  stores 

Guarantee  coupon^^W 
jSgjte,  inevery  package. 

'  The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.  jifSr 

gSEK  Springfield 


\ 
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I  One 
l  Spray 

I  Control  1 

II  For  Aphis  || 

(I  Scale  and  jj 

Red  Mite 

||  Rid  your  trees  of  these  || 
if  pests  with  one  thorough  || 
jf  delayed  dormant  spray  at  || 
|f  the  “open  bud  stage"  with  jf 

SUNOCO 

SELF  EMULSIFYING  11 

||  SPRAY  OIL  | 

I)  97%  active 

If  It  is  cheaper,  more  effec-  jj 
||  tive,  and  has  greater  fj 
||  spreading  powers  than  jf 
||  lime -sulphur  and  nicotine,  jf 

fj  Fully  discussed  in  our  if 
fj  booklet.  Write  for  free  jj 
ft  copy  and  spray  schedules,  fj 

[|  SUN  OIL  COMPANY  |) 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

||  Branches  in  all  principal  cities  || 

|  F.mmiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiimimtiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiimiiiH  § 
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Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

Clark  Horse 

*»*<*»* Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 


Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage"— 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  n'earest 
dealers. 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
etc.,  dressed  and  made  into  latest 
style  Coats  (for  men  and  women), 

Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Hear,  Dog 
or  any  animal  hide  tanned  with  fur 
on,  made  into  Kobes,  Coats,  Rugs, 
etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness, 

Sole  or  Belt  Leather;  Calf  skins  into 
Shoe  Upper  Leather,  any  color. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK 
gives  prices,  when  to  take  oft:  aud 
ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  AND  HEAD  MOUNTING 


FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED.  Estimates  gladlj 
furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for  Summer  Storage 
in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 


?  THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCUESTER.N.  Y 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Does  your  house  look 
a  bit  worn  and  shabby? 


Legal  Questions 


Government  Tax  on  Land 
Sale 

If  a  farm  were  sold  for  $75,000,  what 
amount  would  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  demand  of  .this  sum?  How  is  the 
percentage  reckoned?  Is  this  tax  con¬ 
sidered  personal  tax  or  war  tax? 

New  York.  J.  K. 

The  law  provides  as  follows :  When 
the  consideration  or  value  of  interest  of 
property  conveyed,  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  any  lien  or  encumbrance  remaining 
thereon  at  the  time  of  sale  exceeds  $100 
and  does  not  exceed  $500,  $.50 ;  and  for 
each  addition  $500  or  fraction  thereof 
$.50.  For  example,  if  J.  K.  should  sell 
the  land  for  $75,000  free  and  clear  from 
all  encumbrances  at  the  date  of  sale  it 
would  be  necessary  to  put  $75  in  stamps 
on  his  deed.  If  he  should  sell  the  prop¬ 
erty  for  $75,000  and  at  the  time  he  sold 
it  there  were  mortages  up  to  $40,000  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  put  $35  in 
stamps  on  the  deed.  Y.  r. 


Purchase  Sale  Mortgage 

What  is  a  purchase  sale  mortgage? 
After  foreclosure,  how  much  time  do  we 
have  to  allow  for  the  party  to  vacate,  or 
are  the  proceedings  the  same  as  an  or¬ 
dinary  mortgage?  r.  b. 

Maryland. 

We  believe  that  R.  B.  is  referring  to 
a  purchase  money  mortgage  instead  of  a 
purchase  sale  mortgage.  A  purchased 
money  mortgage  is  a  mortgage  given  in 
payment  of  a  part  of  the  selling  price  of 
the  property.  For  example,  A  sells  a 
piece  of  property  to  B  for  $10,000.  Upon 
the  passing  of  title  B  pays  A  $5,000  in 
cash  and  executes  a  purchase  money 
mortgage  to  B  for  $5,000.  Such  a  mort¬ 
gage  is  called  a  purchase  money  mort¬ 
gage,  as  it  is  given  as  part  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price. 

The  proceedings  in  foreclosing  a  pur¬ 
chase  money  mortgage  are  the  same  as 
in  an  ordinary  mortgage,  the  party  oc¬ 
cupying  the  premises  being  entitled  to 
remain  in  possession  until  the  date  of 
sale,  at  which  time  the  person  purchas¬ 
ing  the  same  is  entitled  to  possession 
and  may  bring  an  action  to  have  the 
mortgagor  in  possession  ejected.  Y.  R. 


Woman’s  Right  in  Property 

On  page  1375  I  was  interested  in  your 
talk  on  joint  deeds  and  would  like  to  fol¬ 
low  this  out  a  little  more.  By  the  case 
I  have  in  mind  the  joint  deed  was  right 
but  the  woman  in  question  left  her  hus- 
band  for  another  man,  and  I  suppose  in  | 
any  case  she  holds  her  half  interest  in  ! 
real  estate  regardless  of  her  acts. 

'Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  h.  k. 

The  woman  in  question  would  only 
hold  such  personal  property  as  she  owned 
at  the  time  of  marriage  or  had  acquired 
either  by  purchase  or  gift  after  her  mar¬ 
riage.  She  would  be  entitled  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  the  property,  but 
as  the  husband  had  the  use  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  the  increase  in  value  might  not  ex¬ 
ceed  its  use.  N.  T. 

The  Wife’s  Home  in  New 
Jersey 

To  settle  a  dispute  would  you  let  me 
know  if  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  a 
man  can  compel  his  wife  to  make  their 
home  with  his  (the  husband’s)  parents, 
and  what  the  consequences  by  law  might 
be  if  the  wife  refused  to  do  so?  w.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Tiie  general  principle  of  law  in  this 
State  regarding  the  domicile  of  a  married 
woman  is  as  follows  :  A  married  woman’s 
domicile  is  the  same  as  that  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  she  must  follow  her  husband  if 
he  wishes  to  change  his  domicile  to  an¬ 
other  place.  If  the  wife  does  not  follow 
her  husband  to  his  new  domicile  the  court 
would  consider  that  she  has  deserted  him. 

The  above  law  has  been  somewhat 
modified  in  the  past  years  and  there  are 
cases  of  record  which  Vtate  that  the  hus¬ 
band  cannot  compel  his  wife  to  change 
her  domicile  so  that  it  will  injure  her 
health  or  for  the  sole  purpose  of  punish¬ 
ing  her  for  some  action  on  her  parr  and 
it  appears  that  the  change  of  residence 
upon  the  part  of  a  husband  must  be 
bona  fide. 

The  husband  must  provide  a  place  for 
his  wife  to  live  and  it  is  a  question  for 
the  court  to  decide  as  to  what  sort  of  a 
place  he  should  provide,  considering  his 
income  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  must  obtain  a  living  or  engage 
in  business.  Unless  the  wife’s  health  is 
endangered  or  the  moral  conditions  are 
not  suitable  for  the  wife  to  live  under 
while  residing  with  the  husband’s  par¬ 
ents,  the  court  would  consider  that  the 
husband  had  provided  a  suitable  placp 
for  his  wife  to  live,  and  in  the  event  that 
the  wife  did  not  live  there,  she  would  be 
guilt  of  desertion.  Y.  R. 


He:  “Do  you  play  golf?’’  She:  “Oh, 
dear  no ;  I  don’t  even  know  how  to  hold 
the  caddie.” — Vancouver  (Wash.)  Co¬ 
lumbian. 


IF  your  farm  house  is  beginning 
to  have  a  discouraged,  weath¬ 
er-beaten  appearance,  paint  it 
this  spring.  Put  on  it  an  all-lead 
paint  made  of  Dutch  Boy  pure 
white-lead  and  pure  linseed  oil. 

A  weather-worn  surface  may 
hide  the  beginning  of  decay.  This 
all-lead  paint,  which  has  the 
weather-resisting  qualities  of  the 
metal,  saves  the  covered  surface 
from  the  ravages  of  the  weather. 


Dutch  Boy 


It  gives  farm  buildings  the  nec¬ 
essary  protection  to  preserve 
them  for  years  to  come.  Use  it 
to  keep  buildings  fresh  and 
clean  and  thereby  increase  the 
permanent  value  of  your  entire 
property. 

You  can  get  this  complete  pro¬ 
tection  at  a  remarkably  reason¬ 
able  cost.  Only  100  pounds  of 
Dutch  Boy  white-lead  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  seven  gallons  of 
pure  lead  paint,  giving  a  tough, 
durable,  elastic,  waterproof  coat¬ 
ing  that  does  not  crack  or  scale. 

“Decorating  the  Home”  is  a 
new  free  booklet  illustrated  in 
color  which  suggests  decorative 
treatments  for  exteriors  and  in¬ 
teriors.  It  will  be  sent  you,  along 
with  a  booklet  which  gives  com¬ 
plete  directions  for  painting 
wood,  plaster,  metal  and  mason¬ 
ry,  if  you  write  to  our  nearest 
branch. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston,  131  State 
Street;  Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street;  Chicago,  900 
West  18th  Street;  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman 
Avenue;  Cleveland,  820  W.  Superior  Avenue; 
St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  Street;  San  Francisco. 
485  California  Street;  Pittsburgh,  National 
Lead  and  Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  316  Fourth 
Avenue;  Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros. 
Co.,  437  Chestnut  Street. 


The  Dutch  Boy  trademark  on  every  keg  of  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead  guarantees  your  getting  lead  paint  of  the 
highest  quality.  In  addition  to  white-lead,  there  are 
also  made  under  this  trademark  red-lead,  solder,  bab¬ 
bitt  metals,  and  flatting  oil  for  use  with  white-lead  in 
painting  interiors. 


White-Lead 


Makes  an  All-lead  Paint 


V  »■ 


Reap  the  Benefit 

the  First  Year  ~~  and 
many  YearsThereafter 

Spread  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone!  You’ll  find  it 
the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Big  returns  the 
first  year,  and  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter.  Keep 
the  soil  sweet  and  productive.  Easy  to  handle,  in  bulk 
or  ioo-lb.  bags,  safe  to  use,  non-caustic,  guaranteed 
high  test.  Learn  all  about  LIME;  write  for  the  new 
Solvay  Booklet,  full  of  valuable  information.  It’s 
EREE! 


The 

^  SOLVAY  PROCESS 

pulverizes  T  COMPANY 
LIMESTONE  Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 


LOCAL 

DEALERS 


When  you  "write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  i\T.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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we  spend  thousands 
to  mix  it 
thoroughly 
for  i|ou 


The  thorough  mixing  of  the  many  ingre¬ 
dients  in  a  fertilizer  is  absolutely  essential. 

Here  is  the  type  of  mixer  used  in  our 
twenty  -  five  factories.  Such  machinery 
costs  too  much  to  be  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  for  a  farmer.  Furthermore,  in  every 
shipment  of  two  or  more  tons  we  sample 
each  bag  carefully  to  see  that  the  fertilizer 
complies  exactly  with  the  guaranteed 
analysis. 

Thorough  machine  mixing  and  expert  in¬ 
spection  insure  the  quality  of  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 

“Twice  the  Value  in  Plant  Food 
—but  not  Twice  the  Price.” 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  prices. 


International 

Multiple-Strength 

fertilizers 


Dealers : 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL 
MULTIPLE-STRENGTH 
FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS. 

Write  us  to-day. 


It  you  wish  Standard  Grade 
Fertilizers,  there  are  none 
better  than  “International”. 
We  also  make  FOS-FOR-US 
Poultry  Grit. 


IIIIIB 


International  Agricultural  Corporation 

•  MANUFACTURERS  i  »  OF  HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS.' 


ZERS, 

Dept.  R.,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 

Name _  _ _ _ _ 


Address. 


Town. 


State. 
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HOT  BED  SASH 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SUES— BEST  BRADIOS 

|  '  "  * 

n 

While  Pine.  $1.75 

Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

CLASS  -  *  S2.50  Per  Box 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

Eg  > 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BR0.  Depl.  14  Baltimore.  Md- 

Prepare  Now 

— to  double  next  year 9 s  profits  • 

Now  is  the  time,  during  your  slack  season,  to  install  MARCH  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  IRRIGATION. 

Be  ready  to  plant  early  next  Spring,  and  take  the  peak  market  prices. 
Frosts  can’t  harm  vou  with  MARCH  AUTOMATIC  RAIN.  Drought 
hazards,  too,  are  banished.  Increase  your  yields  and  double  your  profits. 

The  Cost  is  Really  Low  and  One  Season’s  Extra  Profits  Pay  For  It 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOG  AND  ESTIMATES.  Give  length  and 
width  of  gardens  and  greenhouses  to  be  irrigated. 

MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  CO. 

WESTERN  AVENUE  :  :  :  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


When  you  norite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Figuring  Irregular  Pieces  of 
Land 

I  am  enclosing  diagrams  and  meas¬ 
urements  of  four  pieces  of  farm  land. 
These  measurements  were  made  carefully 
with  a  surveyor’s  tape  and  are  accurate. 
Would  you  kindly  tell  me  the  number  of 
acres  in  each  piece?  c.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

These  measurements  were  figured  out 
by  II.  E.  Cox  and  II.  G.  Hart.  The 
areas  are  given  in  the  centre  of  each  man. 
Mr.  Cox  submits  the  following  rule  for 
measuring  these  four-sided  fields  where 
the  sides  are  of  varying  length  : 

“Add  together  the  number  of  feet  on 


the  top  and  bottom  sides,  divide  by  2. 
This  gives  the  exact  average  length 
through  the  center  of  the  field  one  way. 
Then  do  the  same  with  the  sides  of  the 
field.  The  result  of  these  two  when  mul¬ 
tiplied  together  will  give  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  square  feet  in  the  plot  of  ground. 
This  divided  by  43,500  feet,  the  area  of 
an  acre  will  give  the  number  of  acres, 
i>u!  very  accurate  figuring  will  be 
needed.” 

Mr.  Cox  says  that  he  uses  for  his  field 
work  in  measuring  what  is  known  as  a 
measuring  wheel.  This  is  rimless,  the 
spokes  being  sharp  so  as  to  avoid  slip¬ 
ping.  This  is  wheeled  along  through  (fie 
centre  of  (lie  field.  Each  revolution  of  the 
wheel  gives  one  rod  and  by  counting  the 
number  of  revolutions  we  have  the  exact 
distances  across  the  field.  Fly  going  each 
way  through  the  centre  and  multiplying 
the  number  of  rods,  we  have  the  area 
of  (he  field.  Divide  this  by  1G0,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rods  in  an  acre  and  we  have  a  clear 
statement  of  the  area  of  the  field. 


Pumping-  from  Spring 

I  wish  to  pipe  water  to  my  house 
from  a  spring  225  ft.  away,  which  is  10 
ft.  lower  than  house.  What  would  you 
suggest  to  be  a  good  practical  and  ser¬ 
viceable  way  and  be  economical  in  price? 

Martville,  N.  Y.  M.  J.  T. 

There  are  three  ways  of  getting  this 
spring  water  to  the  House;  1.  If  the 
stream  from  the  spring  was  strong 
enough  and  there  was  sufficient  fall  away 
from  the  spring;  a  ram  would  handle 
the  problem,  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case. 

2.  A  windmill  at  the  spring  with  a 
force  pump  would  raise  the  water  and 
force  it  to  the  house  reservoir. 

3.  A  1 V2  or  2  h.  p.  engine  at  the  spring 

will  do  the  work,  and  judging  from  the 
description  given  will  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  I  would  not  advise  using  less 
than  1-in.  pipe,  and  also  if  the  reservoir 
was  located  above  the  cellar  the  water 
could  be  forced  into  it  just  as  well,  and 
it  would  do  away  with  pumping  at  the 
house.  The  pipe  to  the  house  would  have 
to  be  arranged  so  that  the  water  could 
drain  back  to  the  spring  to  avoid  freez¬ 
ing,  and  the  engine  would  have  to  be 
started  up  when  the  tank  at  the  house 
needed  filling,  and  again  turned  off,  but 
the  distance  is  so  short  that  this  would 
not  he  much  of  a  chore.  Any  good 
dealer  in  pumping  machinery  will  give 
you  advice  and  estimate  on  the  job  in 
question.  H.  E.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Intestinal  Worms  in  Fowls 

C.  S.  P.  wants  a  cure  for  intestinal 
worms  in  fowls.  The  following,  if  care¬ 
fully  carried  out  will  do  the  work;  For 
each  100  birds,  mix  one  gallon  each  of 
wheat  and  oats.  Cover  with  water  and 
add  one  small  tablespoon  of  i.ve.  Boil 
for  two  hours.  .Starve  the  birds  for  18 
hours  (24  is  better!,  then  feed  the  above 
mixture.  Follow  with  Epsom  salts,  1  lb. 
dissolved  in  three  gallons  of  water.  Re¬ 
peat  this  treatment  in  one  week.  Last 
but  not  least,  is  a  thorough  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  after  each  treatment.  This 
is  important.  f.  c.  b. 

Valatie,  N.  Y. 


MO*}* 


Turn 
lean  months 
into  profit  months;  cash 
I  in  on  your  spare  time.  Hundreds  of  farmers 
and  farmers’  sons  are  adding  to  their  in 

I  comes  by  repairing  autos,  trucks  and  tractors 
on  their  farms  during:  stormy  days  and  off  seasons. 

Double-Barreled  Profits 

I  Fix  your  own  machinery  and  save 

I  repair  bills;  fix  your  neighbors’  ma-  I 
chinery  and  make  big  wages.  How  much  does  " 
a  breakdown  sometimes  cost  in  time,  trouble  ■ 

I  and  expense?  Save  it  and  get  paid  for  doing  I 
so.  This  is  an  age  of  machinery.  Man  power  " 
is  more  costly  than  mechanical  power.  Farm  ■ 

I  efficiency  means  keeping  machines  in  good  I 
working  prder.  The  demand  for  men  who 
can  do  this  is  increasing  and  the  pay  is  good.  ■ 

I  Train  yourself  for  this  work  and  you  will  add  to  I 
the  profits  of  your  farm,  also  substantially  increase  ■ 
your  income  by  overhauling  cars,  trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  engines  and  light  plants  for  your  neighbors.  I 

A  Good  Business 

Plan  to 


I 


I 


come  to 

Detroit  this  year,  f"  “ 

Come  yourself  or  j 

I  send  your  son.  Any  i 
one  with  the  training  ! 
our  courses  give,  can 

I  set  up  a  garage  or  re- 
pair  shop  for  himself.  There  is  big  money  in  I 
it.  If  you  can  use  a  bigger  income  write  us. Courses  are 

I  practical,  endorsed  by  government  and  leading  auto  ■ 
factories.  Costs  nothin*  to  investigate.  For  full  details  write:  I 

A.  G.  ZELLER,  President  ■ 

Michigan  State  Automobile  School  _ 

402  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich.  | 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


5  DAY  TRIAL 


*Pth| 


“INVINCIBLE” 

Rebuilt  Typewriters 

All  makes— Rem¬ 
ington,  Royal,  L, 

C.  Smith.  Under¬ 
wood  and  others, 
at  but  a  fraction 
of  original  cost. 

Every  typewriter  good  for  years 
of  splendid  seryice.  Late  models, 
including  the  following  features: 
84-character  keyboard,  back  spacer, 
automatic  ribbon  reverse,  two-color 
ribbon  and  others.  Write  today  for 
details  of  how  you  can  now  buy  your 
favorite  typewriter  on  our  Tree  Trial 
and  Easy-to-Pay  Plan.  Our  45-year 
reputation  and  guarantee  are  your 
protection.  References:  PUNS, 
Bradstreet’s  or  your  own  bank. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.  I 

FSTABL1SHED  I8S0 

457  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N,  J. 


CUTS 

Prices 

AGAIN 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

any  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Barb  Wire,  Poultry  Fence,  Metal  or  Ready  Roof- 

ftDg,  House  and  Barn  Paints,  write  for  my  new  112-page 
Cut  Price  Catalog.  My  new  cut  prices  will  surprise  you. 
Having  increased  my  customers  to  a  million,  I  can  now 
give  far  BIGGER  values  at  BIG  savings  in  price.  My 

Freight  Paid  Factory  Prices 

are  LOWEST — my  QUALITY  guaranteed  the 
HIGHEST.  Send  for  my  Cut  Price  Bargain  Book 
today— see  for  yourself  the  BIG  savings  I  offer  this 
season.  A  postal  brings  it  Postpaid.  Jim  Brown, 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dipt.4306  Cleveland, 0. 

■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■Ml 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Pence- 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green  —  Bed  — 
or  I’.ain  —  made  in  3  or  i-ft.  heights.  For  chickens, 
farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEH  .IEUSEY  FENCE  CO..  Burlington.  N.  J. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  About  $15."  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
I  We  Pay  Freight.  Write  lor  Free  Catalog 
1  of  Farm,  Poultry , Lawn  Fence, Posts. Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


OLD  BAGS 

We  pay  tip  money  for  them.  We  pay  cash.  We  pay 
the  freigh  t.  Write  for  our  prices. 

OWASCO  BAG  CO.  Cleveland  St.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Agent  Sold  1 60  Quick  Action  Morey  Rim  Tools 

3  days.  Profit  $1.25  tool.  Another  13  of  15  demon¬ 
strated.  For  live  agents. 

T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL  CO.  BlissfiehL  Micliinan 


SALESNIEN-NEW  INVENTION 

Beats  vacuum  sweeper  and  all  its  attachments.  No  elec¬ 
tricity  required.  Allconiplete,  only  $2.95.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  C.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.,  752  Grimti  St..  Foirfield.  low. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient ;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10 ; 
100.  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1,  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  Tns  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Waterproofing  Canvas 

n.  B.  F.,  Massachusetts,  asks  about 
waterproofing  canvas.  I  would  suggest  lie 
mix  boiled  linseed  oil  and  lamp  black 
together,  so  as  to  have  the  mixture  a 
trifle  heavier  than  mixed  paint,  or  me¬ 
tallic  dry  may  be  mixed  with  boiled  oil 
instead  of  lamp  black  for  red.  I  have 
done  as  stated  above  with  success. 

Tenafly,  N.  J.  g.  a.  m. 


Controlling  Rose  Bugs 

I  have  frequently  noticed  inquiries 
relative  to  combatting  rose  chafers  or 
rosebugs.  Here  is  -the  thing,  sure  and 
certain,  a  misty  spray,  of  gasoline  or 
kerosene  does  the  trick  in  quick  order. 
Ju*t  pass  this  along.  w.  A.  sirooK. 

Virginia. 

Electric  Heater  for  Drink¬ 
ing  Fountain 

Can  you  find  out  from  some  of  your 
readers  how  to  warm  the  drinking  water 
in  fountains  or  drinking  vessels  in  cold 
weather  with  electricity?  When  a  per¬ 
son  uses  light  in  the  morning  he  must 
'have  the  water  there  and  not  frozen.  IIow 
is  this  -heating  done?  G.  l.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


Hie  Worlds  Standard  Grain  Drill 
for  J*I ore  Titan  Fifty  Tears 


Minorcas  in  the  South 

The  Black  Minorca  seems  to  have 
friends  among  The  It.  N.-Y.  folks.  It 
is  surely  a  good  breed  for  the  South,  and 
I  think  more  of  them  are  kept  than  in 
any  other  region.  The  Leghorn  is  still 
more  popular,  because  it  lays  as  many 
eggs  and  eats  a  little  less.  The  Minorca's 
eggs  are  larger  and  ape  better  for  a 
choice  trade.  The  hens  lay  well  when 
quite  old.  Some  of  my  three-year  liens 
laid  nearly  every  other  day  in  November. 
December  and  January.  But  the  point  I 
like  best  is  that  they  are  not  nervous  and 
scary  like  the  smaller  breeds.  G.  F. 

Virginia. 


Care  of  Goldfish 

I  just  read  an  article  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
on  care  of  goldfish.  I  want  to  give  my 
experience  ( I  do  not  say  that  I  am 
right),  but  I  know  this  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience.  I  have  a  square  aquarium  that 
will  hold  10  qts.  or  more.  I  have  five 
fish,  three  gold,  two  silver ;  have  had 
them  little  more  than  a  year.  I  do  not 
take  the  water  all  out ;  maybe  once  in 
two  or  three  months  take  some  out  and 
add  'some  fresh,  once  in  a  week,  some¬ 
times  two  and  three  weeks.  I  have  an 
umbrella  plant  growing  in  jar.  1  feed 
them  what  is  called  natural  fish  food ; 
it  is  fine,  like  dried  fish  eggs,  a  small 
pinch  every  morning.  If  I  can  get  water¬ 
cress  I  put  that  in;  they  eat  it  all  in 
short  time,  eat  well  and  seem  to  feel 
good.  -For  that  fungus  take  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  put  table  salt  in  so 
you  can  just  taste,  put  fish  in  not  more 
than  a  minute  at  a  time;  it  seems  to  take 
ir  off.  MBS.  HIRAM  F.  HORTON. 


Tree  Roots  in  Sewer  Pipes 

There  is  no  remedy  for  tree  roots  in 
sewer  pipes.  You  wilt  have  to  dig  out 
the  pipes,  and  when  your  plumber  makes 
new  connections,  make  him  use  two 
pants  of  washed,  gritty  sand  and  one  part 
cement,  and  then  no  tree  roots  will  grow 
through.  This  is  the  information  1  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Wallace,  former  head 
of  public  roads,  and  it  worked  to  my 
satisfaction  as  superintendent  of  public 
roads  and  sewers.  I  never  found  any  oth¬ 
er  tree ’having  as  many  suckers  and  grow¬ 
ing  through  so  many  solid  substances,  as 
elm.  FRANK  R.  RATJ. 


Burning  Limestone  with 
Coal 

I  just  read  about  tb,e  coal  substitutes 
so  I  thought  I  would  write  stating  the 
substitute  I  am  using,  as  some  others 
around  here  are  using  the  same  with  suc¬ 
cess.  crushed  limestone,  about  the  size  of 
chestnut  coal,  with  anthracite.  I  start  a 
good  coal  fire,  i  fieri  put  a  thin  layer  of 
coal  and  on  top  of  that  about  the  same 
amount  of  limestone,  that  is,  using  about 
half  of  each.  This  gives  more  and  longer 
steady  heat  ithan  coal  alone,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  of  the  stone  burns  up  to 
lime  which  I  expect  to  sift  in  Spring 
for  the  garden  and  lot.  This  works  weli 
in  a  furnace,  so  I  started  using  in  a 
heater  in  my  woodworking  shop,  which 
works  just  as  well,  filling  the  stove  by 
layers  of  coal,  ithen  stone,  until  full.  This 
produces  a  more  regular  heat  than  coal 
alone  as  I  stated  before,  and  lasts  long¬ 
er.  I  bought  two  tons  of  stone  at  ,82.50 
per  ton.  Of  course  it  is  heavier  than  coal, 
but  I  can  save  my  coal  pile  a  great  deal, 
and  I  expect  to  use  some  stone  after  coal 
is  plentiful.  I  think  that  it  could  be  used 
with  coke  just  as  weli.  h.  f.  u. 

Pennsylvania. 


V\7HETHER  you  farm  fifty  acres  —  a  hundred  —  or  a  thousand;  whether  you 
**  use  horses  or  tractors — Superior  Grain  Drills  give  your  crops  the  right 
start  for  sturdy,  healthy  growth  and  bumper  harvests-  A  half-century  of 
specialization  in  seeding  machinery  —  and  a  half-century  of  world  leadership  in 
that  field  —  have  made  Superior  Seeding  Machines  the  outstanding  value  in 
grain  drilling  equipment. 

Note  the  definite  advantages  Superior  Grain  Drills  offer.  For  uniformity  of  drilling  to 
proper  depth  —  for  even  spacing — roomy  trenches  — and  well  covered  seeds,  evenly  planted, 
the  Superiors  have  no  equal.  These  amazingly  accurate  machines  are  designed  from  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  farmer’s  needs — -they  embody  every  labor-saving  feature  known  — and  they 
are  built  for  a  lifetime  of  dependable  service  under  the  hardest  working  conditions. 


Superior  Corn  Planter 


Like  all  Superior  machines  this  Corn  Planter  is  thor¬ 
oughly  well  built,  extremely  simple  and  exceptionally 
accurate.  No  feed  rod  clutches  to  get  out  of  order. 
Either  flat  drop  or  edge  drop  plates  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  changing  hoppers. 

Row  adjustment  28  to  48  inches 
—  two-inch  spacings.  Double 
marker.  Instantly  adjusted  for 
drilling.  Special  plates  can  be 
-  furnished  for  planting  Beans, 
Peas,  Peanuts,  Kaffir  Corn,  Beet 
Seed,  etc.  Get  full  details  of 
this  truly  Superior  corn  planter. 


The  Black  Hawk  Spreader 

The  Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreader  is  truly  a 
Superior  Product.  Made  in  the  same  factory 
that  produces  the  famous  Superior  Drill  and 
other  quality  implements. 

The  Black  Hawk  does  not  mere¬ 
ly  unload  manure  or  dump  it  on 
the  hit-and-miss  plan  —  it  thor 
oughly  shreds  and  pulverizes  it 
and  spreads  it  widely  and  evenly, 
literally  carpeting  the  ground  in 
any  quantity  desired.  It  is  a  two- 
horse  spreader  that  does  perfect 
work  on  both  hillsides  and  level 
ground. 


See  the  complete  line  of  Superior  farm  implements  at  your  dealer’s 
—  or  check  and  mail  the  coupon  for  circular  and  fidl  details. 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

418  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ohio  1 


— Grain  Drills 
- — Alfalfa  Drills 
— Beet  S  Bean  Drills 
—Corn  &  Cotton  Drills 
— Corn  Planters 
-—Lime  Sowers 
—Black  Hawk 
Spreaders 

— Buckeye  Cultivators  Name 

NOTE:  Complete 

hU.ckeZadi[le  invades  Address 

one  ana  two  -  row, - ■ — 

horse  and  tractor, 
walking  and  riding 
cultivators.  - 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
41S  Monroe  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  informa¬ 
tion  covering  machines  checked. 
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^°ur  ®°"1’  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  have  lime, 
the  Holden  spreader  makes  bigger  cropa._  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 
“““““  phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 

Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  20  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 

SPREADS 20'FEE 


Soil  Tested 


What  about  your  soil?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
tree  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
sou  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept  424.  Peoria  Illinois 


More 
Money 


That  13  what  interests  the 
keen  business  farmer  of  today. 
He  wants  to  get  ahead  -  to  make 
more  money.  He  is  making  every 
acre  of  his  land  work  for  him— pro- 
a  full  profit.  He  uses 


TH€ 


to  drain  low  places,  terrace  hillsides 
and  rolling  fields,  stop  soil  washing, 
conserve  moisture,  and  cut  irrigation 
ditches.  All  Steel— Adjustable— Re¬ 
versible.  Ask  for  catalog  and  attrac¬ 
tive  terms.  OWENSBORO  DITCHER 
&  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  1 134  Owensboro,  Ky. 


V/hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  fierce  gale  is  blowing  in  from  the 
river ;  Winter  lias  surely  come.  The  wind 
is  driving  big  snowflakes,  which  at  times 
seem  as  large  as  baseballs,  into  every 
crack  and  corner.  They  smash  against 
brick  walls,  whirl  over  the  house,  pile 
great  drii'ts  in  the  corners  and  alleys,  and 
sting  and  ‘bite  at  tfie  faces  of  those  who 
hurry  past.  Snow,  snow,  snow !  Flakes 
and  sleet  driven  like  bullets  across 
the  river  and  into  every  vacant  place. 

I  have  seen  mighty  storms  in  the  pine 
woods  of  Northern  Michigan,  where,  in 
the  lonely  solitude,  the  wind  harps 
(through  the  pine  trees  and  the  snow 
piles  into  drifts  as  large  as  a  house. 
Then  I  have  looked  out  from  the  little 
window  of  a  herder's  camp  in  Colorado 
to  see  the  blizzard  sweeping  across  the 
plains — the  bewildered,  half-frozen  cat¬ 
tle  grouped  in  bunches  or  drifting  before 
(Be  storm.  The  simple-minded  sheep 
would  run  together  and  let  the  snow 
drift  over  them.  The  larger-brained  horses 
gather  in  circles,  heads  to  the  center, 
with  the  colts  and  smaller  mares  inside. 
That  is  a  form  of  defense  with  a  circle 
of  deadly  weapons  (the  heels)  presented 
to  the  wolves.  Yet.  after  all  these  experi¬ 
ences,  it  seems  as  if  this  storm  finds  me 
in  the  loneliest  place  1  have  yet  seien. 
Looking  from  our  front  window  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  it  occurred  to  me  ihat  the 
human  beings  who  struggle  against  the 
storm  are  -graded  in  intelligence  and 
courage  about  like  these  plains  animals. 
Some,  like  sheep,  seek  shelter  in  a  corner 
or  behind  some  building,  and  stand,  with 
head  down,  dumbly  waiting.  Home  turn  to 
the  storm  and  take  its  fury  in  the  back. 
Others  stand  up  to  it  and  force  their  wav 
ahead.  'Whatever  the  biologists  may  tell 
tvs.  both  man  and  brute  go  back  to  type, 
and  are  graded  into  lines  of  courage  and 
resistance  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 

As  I  write  this  I  look  out  at  the  win¬ 
dow  *upon  what  to  me  is  a  desolate  view. 
A  long,  narrow  alley  stretches  between 
two  high  brick  walls.  It  is  paved  with 
concrete.  The  snow  has  drifted  here  and 
there,  and  the  storm  is  blowing  through 
in  a  way  that  reminds  me  of  a  fat  trom¬ 
bone  -player  puffing  out  his  cheeks  as  lie 
empties  his  lungs  into  the  instrument. 
There  are  a  few  windows  in  rhese  high 
brick  walls,  but  we  can  see  no  friendly 
faces  at  them.  The  only  face  I  see  is 
that  of  a  little  child  looking  sadly  out 
into  the  storm.  It  reminds  me  of  _  a 
caged  snowbird  looking  out  from  its 
wires  into  the  tumult  of  the  storm  and 
longing  to  be  on  the  wing — where  it  be¬ 
longs.  Chicken  men  know-  the  need  of 
getting  their  feathered  babies  out  onto 
the  earth.  Many  of  them  in  time  of  snow 
will  dig  away  the  drifts  and  drive  the 
little  fellows  out  on  the  bare  ground  for 
a  brief  visit  with  nature.  They  know 
what  the  feel  of  the  soil  means  to  the 
chick.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  face  of 
this  little  child  looking  from  his  window 
is  too  serious  and  melancholy.  Very 
likely  he  is  being  brought  up  under  strict 
sanitary  rules — but  he  ought  to  be  out 
tumbling  in  thesje  snowdrifts  with  his 
brief  hour  of  living  like  an  Eskimo.  T  or 
here  the  soil  lias  been  carefully  hidden  by 
brick  and  concrete.  The  only  evidence  of 
it  to  be  seen  from  this  window  is  at  the 
far  end  of  this  long  alley,  where  two 
dwarfed  and  sickly  little  trees  grow  out 
from  a  thin  rind  of  soil  plastered  over 
the  solid  rock  which  has  not  been  blasted 
out  for  a  building  location. 

Ry  this  time  some  of  you  good  people 
will  be  asking: 

“What  is  this  man  talking  about?  All 
this  doesn’t  seem  natural.  What’s  be¬ 
come  of  the  apple  orchard,  the  stone  wall, 
the  big  hill  and  all  the  oilier  well-known 
features  of  Hope  Farm?  Has  the  build¬ 
ing  boom  struck  the  country?  All  this 
talk  about  concrete  and  brick  does  not 
seem  natural.  Why  are  these  children 
cooped  up?” 

Well,  the  truth  must  be  told.  This  is 
written  from  what  I  may  call  Hope  Flat, 
on  the  rocky,  populous  island  of  Man¬ 
hattan.  Hope  Farm  lies  a  few  rniles 
away,  across  the  river — among  the  -New 
Jersey  hills.  We  have  come  in  for  a 
few  weeks  of  the  worst  Winter  weather 
and  rented  a  furnished  flat — excuse  me — 
I  should  say  an  apartment.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  seemed  to  make 
this  necessary.  Wle  found  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  our  big  farmhouse  warm 
with  the  present  coal  substitutes.  The 
house  is  large  and  poorly  shaped  for  heat¬ 
ing,  and  it  stands  in  an  exposed  position. 
We  could  not  keep  it  comfortable.  Our 
family  is  small  this  Winter,  and  one  of 
our  folks  is  taking  quite  an  important 
medical  treatment.  The  long  journey  of 
60  miles  a  day  whic-h  I  must  take  at  this 
season  consumes  much  time  and  energy. 
Then,  too,  the  women  folks  always  want¬ 
ed  to  see  just  what  New  York  life  is  like. 
I  am  interested  in  studying  the  markets, 
the  food  ha-bits  and  social  instincts  of 
jw?ople  who  are  herded  into  these  apart¬ 
ments.  The  life  they  lead,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  upon  natural  habits  and  tenden¬ 
cies  w.ill  lfave  a  growing  influence  upon 
the  future  America,  and  I  have  always 
wanted  to  study  such  conditions  close  at 
hand.  He  here  we  are  for  a  few  weeks. 


I  have  always  said  that  if  I  were  offered 
the  finest  house  on  Riverside  Drive  free 
—with  the  condition  that  I  should  live 
in  it  all  the  year — I  would  not  take  it 
as  a  gift.  Now  that  I  am  having  a  fair 
taste  of  the  life  I  will  repeat  that  state¬ 
ment  with  emphasis.  The  country  for 
me,  if  you  please — though  perhaps  all  the 
members  of  my  family  will  not  fully 
agree. 

To  me,  flat  life  is  rather  flat,  though 
to  be  fair  about  it,  there  are  many  com¬ 
fortable  things  too.  I  can  see  that  some 
of  these  comforts  may  rise  from  the  flat 
■lands  into  mountains  of  happiness.  For 
example,  as  this  fierce  gaie  sweeps  down 
upon  us.  Mother,  in  this  warm,  snug  apart¬ 
ment,  can  hardly  recognize  the  chilled 
and  worried  woman  who  spent  so  much 
of  tier  time  throwing  apple  chunks  and 
coke  into  a  tired  and  overworked  heater 
which,  struggle  as  it  would,  could  not 
fight  off  the  biting  wind  which  forced  its 
way  into  the  house.  I  grant  that  it  is 
pleasant  to  wake  in  the  •morning  and  feel 
the  heat  gently  working  into  each  room 
from  some  mysterious  source  rather  than 
to  turn  out  in  the  cold  and  try  to  beat 
up  the  stove  or  healer  into  action. 
You  do  learn  new  ideas  of  comfort  and 
convenience  in  such  an  apartment.  We 
shall  borrow  some  of  them  and  introduce 
them  at  home  when  we  go  back.  For, 
please  understand,  that  home  is  still  on 
the  farm  back  among  the  Jersey  bills. 
This  isn’t  home — i!’s  merely  a  comfort¬ 
able  sojourning  place.  Carl  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  are  holding  the  fort  at  Hope  Farm. 
He  will  have  a  busy  Winter.  The  year’s 
supply  of  wood  will  be  cut,  and  hundreds 
of  trees  are  to  be  pruned.  A  few  months 
•ago  a  passing  storm  seemed  to  dip  down 
into  our  woods.  As  if  in  play,  it  reached 
down  a  finger  and  tipped  over  nearly  20 
great  trees — some  of  them  oaks  nearly 
.‘5  ft  at  the  base.  Having  done  this  dam¬ 
age,  the  storm  seemed  to  take  a  jump  off 
into  the  Atlantic.  These  trees  will  be 
cut,  the  tops  trimmed  for  fuel  and  the 
trunks  hauled  to  the  sawmill.  We  shall 
get  enough  lumber  out  of  them  to  build 
a  small  ho-use.  Since  moving  to  the  city 
we  have  gone  into  the  dairy  business  a 
little,  for  the  demand  for  milk  in  our 
neighborhood  is  developing.  1  mav  in¬ 
crease  this  line  a  little.  Wh-o  knows? 

I  may  be  accepted  as  a  member  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  yet!  At  any  rate, 
the  farm  is  moving  on.  and  we  have  our 
plans  well  laid  for  thus  Hummer's  cam¬ 
paign.  In  the  meantime  I  am  learning 
more  than  I  expected -to ‘know  about  the 
living  habits  of  city  people. 

Th is  life  is  a  matter  -of  close  packing. 
As  compared  with  farm  life,  it  may  be 
compared  with  the  freedom  of  sardines 
swimming  about,  in  the  ocean  and  then 
packed  into  a  tin  box  for  sale.  On  the 
west  side  of  Manhattan,  where  we  stay, 
-the  population  is  not  as  dense  as  on  the 
east  side,  still  we  have  a  few  people  hope. 
I  figure  that  the  apartment  house  in 
which  Hope  Fiat  is  located  covers  a  littie 
under  one-quarter  acre  of  land.  It  is 
hard  to  estimate  the  population  of  such 
a  building,  but  from  wliat  figures  I  can 
get,  I  put  it  at  140.  The  block  on  which 
our  house  stands  covers  about  four  and 
one-half  acres,  and  my  estimate  of  popu¬ 
lation  is  about  2,500.  It  may  be  more  or 
less  than  that.  A  mile  away,  on  th,e 
East  Hide,  I  can  'easily  find  localities 
where  the  population  will  run  over 
1,000  to  the  acre.  The  difference  will 
probably  consist  mostly  in  children. 
Over  here  where  we  are  there  are  almost 
no  children.  In  this  house  there  may  be 
three  or  four.  Little  Camille  went  out 
to  play  in  this  concrete  alley  and  found 
one  little  girl.  Thus  far  I  have  seen 
only  one  small  baby  on  this  four  and  one- 
half-acre  block.  Over  on  the  East  Side, 
where  Rose  came  from,  the  streets  are 
full  of  little  ones.  Over  here  it  seems  to 
be  race  suicide  raised  to  the  nth  degree — 
over  there  quite -the  reverse.  A  child  is 
certainly  a  rare  bird  over  here.  There 
are,  however,  I  should  say  100  or  more 
of  expensive  dogs  on  this  block.  I  see 
nurses  out  walking  with  them — giving 
them  far  more  attention  than  children 
on  the  East  Side  -ever  dream  of  receiv¬ 
ing!  The  other  night  I  saw  a  beautiful 
little  boy  digging  with  his  little  shovel 
in  a  snowdrift.  Standing  over  him. 
watching  his  every  movement,  herding 
him  as  one  would  a  prize  calf,  was  a 
woman  who  seemed  to  he  bis  mother. 
She  was  afraid  to  let  the  little  fellow 
have  any  freedom  of  action  or  boyish 
thought.  More  than  likely  some  of  that 
boy’s  ancestors  were  pioneers:  farmers, 
fishermen  or  sailors.  They  had  given 
him  the  desire  to  face  the  storm  and  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  snow.  Here  he  was  held 
down  to  a  little  girl’s  job  of  playing  with 
a  shovel.  Maybe  this  mother  thinks  the 
light  silk  bonds  of  social  habit  can  hold 
the  terrible  power  of  inheritance  in  such 
a  boy.  He  is  what  bis  ancestors  made 
him.  When  he  gets  bigger  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  smash  through  such  con¬ 
trol  and  be  what  his  ancestors  were. 
If  I  get  the  story  right,  the  apartment 
dwellers  do  not  believe  in  having  many 
children  of  their  own.  They  leave  that 
social  duty  to  the  tenements.  Then,  if 


Don't  Forget  Better  Farm  Equipment  Week, 
March  15  to  20.  See  the  John  Deere  Quality 
Line  on  Display  at  Your  Dealer's 
y/AW  - - -  Jm. 


They’re  Syracuse  Chilled 


JOHN  DEERE-SYRACUSE 
1341-1441  SERIES 

Penetrate,  run  steady,  are  durable. 
Take  either  chilled  or  steel  parts — do 
better  work  in  any  soil  anywhere. 
Left-hand  and  right-hand. 


£e\ 


JOHN  DEERE-SYRACUSE 
NO.  821  SERIES  HILLSIDE 
The  last  word  in  hillside  plow  design. 
White  iron  or  tempered  steel  mold- 
board  adapts  them  for  any  soil.  Close- 
fitting  joints — no  clogging.  Beam  will 
not  bend  or  break. 


JOHN  DEERE-SYRACUSE 
NO.  210  SULKY 

Lightest  draft  plow  of  its  type.  Roll¬ 
ing  landside.  All  weight  carried  on 
wheels. 


The  Syracuse  process  of 
chilling  makes  the  hardest 
plow  metal  known  and  leaves 
moldboard  wearing  surface 
smooth  and  regular. 

The  Syracuse  share  is  chill¬ 
ed  throughout  its  cutting 
edge  and  point,  on  the  under 
side  as  well  as 'top.  One  Syr¬ 
acuse  chilled  share  will 
outlast  two  similar  shares 
of  other  makes. 

Landside  is  chilled  on  face 
and  runner,  with  extra  deep 
chill  at  heel — the  plow  runs 
steady  and  even  for  a  longer 
time. 

Moldboards  intended  for 
severe  conditions  have  de¬ 
tachable  shin  piece  which 
provides  new  cutting  edge 
quickly  and  at  small  expense. 

Die-dropped  malleable 
standard  insures  a  smooth, 
uniform  base  for  the  perfect 
fitting  of  all  parts. 

Syracuse  double  -  beaded, 
high-carbon  steel  beams  are 
guaranteed  not  to  bend  or 
break. 


John  Deere-Syracuse  Chilled  Plows  wear  longer  In  hard,  stony 
ground — in  any  soil  where  sand  and  grit  are  present.  There’s  a  Syr¬ 
acuse  for  every  plowing  need.  Write  for  literature.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Folder  NO-637.;] 


JOHN*  DEERE 


[THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMrLtMtNTaJ 


E-B  All  Purpose  Cultivator 


The  E-B  Pivot  Axle  Cultivator  can 
be  changed  from  the  setting  required 
for  corn  to  that  necessary  for  culti¬ 
vating  cabbage  without  using  a 
wrench.  That’s  how  handy  the  vari¬ 
ous  lever  adjustments  are.  A  master 
lever  is  provided,  so  both  gangs 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  once,  yet 
each  gang  can  be  controlled  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  other  for  clearing  trash, 
or  changing  depth. 

A  small  lever  changes  the  distance 
between  the  gangs  for  wide  or  narrow 
cultivation.  An  adjustable  arch  sets 
the  wheels  for  wide  or  narrow  rows. 


Another  lever  adjusts  the  back  and 
front  shovels  to  the  same  depth.  Such 
handy  adjustments  as  these  make 
this  cultivator  popular. 

And  this  E-B  Cultivator  is-  of  the 
wheel  guide  gang  shift  type,  operated 
by  easy  foot  pedals.  The  gangs  always 
remain  parallel  and  the  shovels  always 
face  squarely  forward,  so  every  inch 
of  soil  is  thoroughly  and  evenly  cul¬ 
tivated. 

Learn  more  about  this  popular  culti¬ 
vator  by  fillin;  in  and  mailing  the 
coupon  below. 


EMERSON  -  BR  ANT1NGH  AM 

FARM  MACHINERY 


MAIL 


EMERSON-BRANT1NGHAM  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Dept.  21,  Rockford,  111. 

Send  me  free  circulars  describing  the  following  E-B 
Implements  as  checked: 

□  Plows  □  Harrows  □  Planters  □  Cultivators 

□  Hay  Tools  □  Harvesting  Machinery  □  Wagons 

Name - - - 

Town  _ 


THIS 

COUPON 


_  State- 


R.F.D. 
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interested  at  all.  they  will  hplp  ‘•train” 
)hp  tenement  children — in  a  few  cases  by 
personal  effort,  but  in  most  eases  by 
contributing  money  to  some  society.  Yet, 
when  it  comes  to  “blood.*”  or  superior 
germ  cells,  these  apartment  people  have 
some-of  the  finest  of  breeding. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
•My  purpose  is  to  show,  if  I  can.  how 
many  of  these  apartment  dwellers  live 
and  what  effect  they  and  their  lives  will 
have  upon  the  country.  I  confess  that 
until  T  came  in  here  I  was  just  about  as 
ignorant  of  such  a  life  as  I  am  of  peas¬ 
ant  or  farm  life  in  Denmark  or  France. 
We  read  about  such  things,  but  when  we 
come  to  study  them  personally  we  see 
how  poorly  prepared  (lie  average  writer 
is  to  picture  the  life  exactly.  In  our 
apartment  we  have  about  1,250  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space.  There  are  six  or  seven  of 
us.  including  one  boy  home  from  college 
and  another  who  is  working  in  New 
York.  The  ponltrymen  tell  us  we  should 
allow  about  four  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  to 
each  lien,  with  an  average  weight  of,  say, 
5  lbs.  You  may  figure  for  yourself  what 
that  would  mean  for  a  man  if  figured  ouf 
in  proportion.  This  apartment  is  larger 
Ilian  the  average.  Over  where  Hose  lives 
T  doubt  if  eacli  member  of  the  family  has 
one-third  of  floor  space  we  have  here. 
Tn  the  house  at  Hope  Farm  wp  must 
have  elose  to  5.000  ft.  of  space,  including 
all  floors  and  additions.  The  little 
kitchen  here  is  about  12  by  0  fact.  There 
is  a  small  sink,  a  little  wash  tub.  a  gas 
range.  Tn  a  small  adjoining  pantry  you 
find  an  iee  box.  shelves  and  cabinet  for 
dishes.  Tee?  Yes.  indeed.  Even  though 
the  mercury  may  register  10  below  zfro 
outdoors  ice  is  necessary  to  keep  food  in 
these  warm  apartments.  There  is  a 
dumb  waiter  running  up  through  the 
house  past  the  kitchen.  The  iee  men. 
the  laundrymen,  the  baker,  any  “trades¬ 
man.  ”  comes  to  the  'back  door. ‘gives  the 
signal,  and  up  on  the  dumb  waiter  comes 
the  goods  you  want.  With  it  comes  the 
hill,  or  deliveryman  calls  up  the  price. 
You  put  the  money  on  the  waiter  and 
send  it  down — and  that  ends  the  per¬ 
formance.  This  small,  convenient  kitchen 
is  a  great  help  to  the  housekeeper.  Tn 
many  a  big  farm  kitchen  the  women  will 
walk  a  mile  or  more  while  getting  up  a 
meal.  They  must  keep  up  (he  fire  with 
wood  or  coal,  and  in  some  cases  go  out 
and-  bring  the  wood  in.  or  actually  cut  it 
up  with  an  ax  .before  'they  can  use.  if. 
Here  they  simply  turn  a  valve,  light  the 
gas,  and  get  any  degree  of  heat  they 
desire.  Then  when  the  meal  is  cooked 
they  shut  off  the  gas  and  that  ends  it — 
with  no  ashes  or  soot  to  trouble.  Unlim¬ 
ited  quantities  of  cold  or  boiling  water 
may  he  had  by  simply  turning  a  faucet. 

tr.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Fat  Hens  Fail  to  Lay 

1  have  flO  liens  and  three  roosters, 
many  of  them  large  last  Spring’s  birds. 
They  get  plenty  of  bran  mash  mornings, 
with  one  quirt  of  dry  mash  mixed  with 
it ;  apples,  cabbage,  etc.,  at  noon  and 
be' ween  three  and  four  quarts  of  mixed 
grain  at  night  ;  sour  milk  mornings.  They 
liave  oyster  shells,  gravel  and  water,  and 
1  get  from  nothing  to  two  or  three  eggs 
a  day.  Would  it.  be  better  to  keep  the 
roosters  by  themselves?  Ilow  can  I  feed 
profitably  to  produce  eggs?  I  am  sure  my 
liens  are  too  fat.  We  had  two  for  Christ¬ 
mas  and-  I  never  saw  any  fowls  as  fat 
in  m-y  life.  Fall  and  Summer  I  feed  mixed 
grain  morning  and  night  and  nothing  at 
noon.  How  can  I  reduce  their  fat  and 
yet  get  eggs?  «.  s. 

■New  York. 

The  ration  that  you  ar<e  giving  your 
liens  has  too  grea't  a  proportion  of  fat- 
making  foods  for  good  egg  production. 
All  the  grains  are  fattening,  and  your 


Lowest 

Plowing  _ 

Cost  Ever  Known ! 


Whether  preparing  the  seed  bed  or  harvesting  the  crop, 
your  work  is  usually  a  race  against  time.  Hardly  a  year 
passes  that  does  not  call  upon  you  at  some  time  for  high 
pressure  work  to  overcome  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
or  some  other  crop  menace.  Results  are  what  you  must 
have.  And  for  results  you  must  have  a  tractor  that  is  big 
enough  for  your  needs — an  OilPull  of  the  proper  size. 

At  plowing  time,  for  instance,  the  right  size  OilPull  saves 
hours  of  time.  Saves  labor  cost.  Reduces  power  cost.  It 
cuts  the  cost  of  plowing  an  acre  of  ground  to  the  lowest 
figure  the  world  has  ever  known.  Neither  man  power, 
animal  power  nor  mechanical  power  has  ever  been  able  to 
plow  so  cheaply.  These  are  facts  easily  proved. 

Take  Fuel  Cost,  the  biggest  cash  item  of  expense,  for 
example.  The  OilPull  plows  at  lowest  fuel  cost  per  acre. 
An  OilPull  has  held  all  principal  fuel 
economy  records  for  the  past  14 
years.  Triple  Heat  Control,  Oil 
Cooling,  Perfect  Carburetion,  Hair¬ 
line  governing.  Ball  Bearing  Trans¬ 
mission  and  other  features  make 
this  possible. 

Take  Labor  Costs.  One  man 
operates  a  3-plow  OilPull  as  easily 
as  a  2-plow  outfit.  But  instead  of 
merely  plowing  50  per  cent  more, 
owners  report  that  he  actually  does 
double  the  work — saves  half  his 
time— cuts  50  percent  from  his  labor 


cost  per  acre— has  half  his  time  left  for  other  work.  This  is 
due  to  increased  power  and  speed.  Larger  OilPulls  reduce 
labor  cost  still  more. 

Take  Upkeep  Expense.  OilPulls  are  famous  for  low 
operating  cost.  They  seldom  need  attention.  Average 
expense  per  year  among  hundreds  of  OilPull  Tractors  is 
less  than  $20. 

Take  Depreciation.  An  OilPull  will  last,  on  the  average, 
10  years  and  more.  Our  late  models  are  expected  to  increase 
even  this  great  span  of  life.  This  means  an  extremely  low 
depreciation  each  year. 

It  is  such  remarkable  economies  as  these  which  cut 
the  cost  of  plowing  to  the  lowest  figures  ever  known. 
Be  sure  you  choose  a  tractor  that  is  big  enough  for 
your  work. 

Avoid  Disappointment! 

The  new  Light-Weight  OilPull 
has  met  with  unprecedented  de¬ 
mand.  Last  year  many  farmers  who 
delayed  were  disappointed.  A  short¬ 
age  in  some  sizes  is  threatened  this 
year.  We  suggest  that  you  see  your 
nearest  Rumely  dealer  at  once  to 
avoid  disappointment.  Meanwhile, 
mail  the  coupon  for  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  facts  about  tractor  economy. 
Names  of  owners  near  you  sent  upon 
request.  Address  Dept.  Z-Z. 


Advance -Rumely  Thresher 

(Incorporated) 

La  Porte,  -  Indiana 


Company,  Inc. 


Light -  Weight 

OilPull 

A  10-Year  Tractor 

The  Advance-Rumely  line  includes 
kerosene  tractors,  steam  engines, 
grain  and  rice  threshers,  husker- 
shredders,  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers, 
bean  hullers,  silo  fillers,  corn  shellers, 
motor  trucks  and  tractor  winches 

Serviced  Through  33  Branches  and  Warehouses 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ADVANCE  ■  RUMELY 


J - 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  C0-,  Inc. 

Dept.  z-Z  ( incorporated)  La  Porte  .Indiana 

oieLPULLdTl-actaorl0Sand  °ther  economy  facts  about  your  Light-Weight 


Name . 


Address. 


Mail 

This 

Coupon 


flock  is  probably  getting  most  of  its 
food  hi  grain.  There  will  be  no  trouble  in 
reducing  the  flesh  of  the  birds,  though, 
as  you  do  not  mention  breed  or  age.  1  am 
not  sur,e  whether  or  not  these  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  over  fatness.  How¬ 
ever,  better  too  fat  than  too  thin;  it  is 
easier  to -reduce  than  to  build  up.  except 
in  the  case  of  tiie  human  family,  where 
it  is  very  difficult  to  control  the  ration, 
(live  your  flock  a  very  light  feeding  of 
grain  in  the  morning  and  make  it 
scratch  for  this  in  deep  litter,  (live  only 
a  few  handfuls.  Keep  the  laying  mash, 
if  you  have  a  specially  prepared  one,  be¬ 
fore  the  fowls  in  protected  troughs  or 
hoppers  all  day.  At  night,  give  the  birds 
all  the  whole  grain  that  they  will  clean 
up.  They  should  have  their  vegetable 
food  at  noon  and  the  skimmilk  through 
the  day.  Do  not  give  a  bran  mash  in  the 
morning,  the  fowls  should  be  hungry 
enough  through  the  day  to  eat  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  laying  mash,  which,  if 
you  are  not  using  a  satisfactory  one,  may 
be  made  up  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
cornmeal  or  hominy,  ground  oats,  wheat 
bran,  middlings,  gluten  feed  and  beef 
scrap.  All  these  feeds  are  ordinarily  kept 
at  feed  stores.  M.  n.  P. 


Spray  Nozzles  Ever  Clog? 

Possibly  foreign  matter  in  the  copper  sulphate, 
as  bits  of  wood  or  other  impurities  cause  the 
trouble.  This  will  not  happen  if  you  use 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(Blue  Vitriol) 


It  is  pure,  clean  and  packed  in 
specially  made  barrels  and  kegs. 

For  Years  the  Standard 

Large  Crystals  —  Small  Crystals  —  Pulverized 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York 


SMALL  FARMS  California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning  from 
$11,000  to  $4,000  a  .year.  Where?  In  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia — just  the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  few 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  living  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  organization’ 
are  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  a 
climate  you  will  like— an  enjoyable  twelve  months’ 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere,  Nearby 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts,  Let  me  mail  you 
our  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent. 

Santa  Fe  Ry.,  814  Railway  Exchange ,  Chicago 


WE  I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
sell!  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

'NQ  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 
Box  1231 -PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


CORRUCATED- PLAIN- V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  §2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  suggestion  has  been  made  at  Albany  that 
several  of  the  rural  counties  be  consolidated 
or  rearranged,  the  object  being  to  save  some  ex¬ 
penses  of  local  government.  The  constitution  of 
New  York  covers  the  present  apportionment  of  As¬ 
semblymen  as  follows : 

“Every  county  heretofore  established  and  sepa¬ 
rately  organized,  except  the  county  of  Hamilton, 
shall  always  be  entitled  to  one  member  of  the 
Assembly,  and  no  county  shall  hereafter  be  erected 
unless  its  population  shall  entitle  it  to  a  member.” 

This  section  of  the  constitution  must  be  repealed 
before  any  great  change  can  legally  be  made  in  the 
counties.  It  seems  that  the  evident  object  of  the 
present  arrangement  was  to  protect  the  up-State 
counties  in  their  political  rights.  The  State  consti¬ 
tution  also  declares  that 

“No  county  shall  have  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Senators,  and  no  two  counties,  or  the  territory 
thereof  as  now  organized,  which  are  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties,  or  which  are  separated  by  public  waters,  shall 
have  more  than  half  of  all  the  Senators.” 

The  evident  design  running  all  through  this  was 
to  protect  the  rural  counties,  for  it  was  clear  even 
in  the  early  days,  that  otherwise  the  great  congre¬ 
gation  of  humans  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  would 
swamp  the  State.  Much  the  same  idea  was  worked 
out  in  New  Jersey  in  the  creation  of  a  State  Senate 
of  21  members — one  from  each  county,  regardless  of 
size  or  population.  Our  farmers  would  be  surren¬ 
dering  what  may  easily  prove  to  be  a  precious  privi¬ 
lege  if  they  consented  to  any  change  which  will 
destroy  the  present  balance  between  city  and 
country. 

* 

THE  New  York  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  has  been  bolding  a  series  of  meetings 
through  Central  New  York.  Even  with  little  adver¬ 
tising  or  notice,  these  meetings  were  remarkably 
successful.  In  most  of  the  counties  nearly  every 
school  district  was  represented  by  earnest  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  men  and  women  who  have  enlisted  in  the 
war  to  protect  the  local  school  rights  of  country 
people.  The  officers  of  the  school  society  were 
greatly  surprised  at  the  interest  and  determination 
shown  by  those  who  attended  these  meetings.  There 
can  be  no  question  about  the  fact  that  S5  per  cent 
of  our  rural  people  are  opposed  to  compulsory  con¬ 
solidation— and  will  fight- against  it.  They  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  strike  right  at  the  heart  of  the  subject 
which  means  the  repeal  of  those  sections  of  the  law 
which  permit  consolidation  except  when  called  for 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  district  most  interested. 
This  recognizes  the  local  right  of  home  rule,  and  is 
the  basis  of  the  legislation  called  for  this  year. 
We  are  often  asked  why  the  School  Improvement 
Society  does  not  spend  its  time  working  out  some 
improved  system  for  conducting  the  district  vschool. 
The  answer  to  this  is  simple.  Why  do  that  until 
it  is  made  sure  that  the  district  school  will  remain? 
Let  us  first  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  outsiders  to 
take  the  school  away  from  local  control.  Once 
secure  in  the  right  to  control  the  school,  the  country 
people  will  work  hard  for  genuine  improvement. 

THERE  are  11  State  veterinary  colleges  in  this 
country.  It  will  surprise  most  of  our  readers 
to  learn  that  jn  all  these  State  institutions  there  are 
only  501  students — in  all  classes.  Last  year  there 
were  523.  The  cost  of  conducting  these  State  schools 
is  considerable.  There  are  billions  of  animals  in  tne 
country — all  liable  to  accident  or  disease.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  fitting  them¬ 
selves  to  be  lawyers,  doctors,  artists  and  the  like, 
the  question  arises  why  so  few  young  men  are  in- 
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forested  in  veterinary  science.  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore  of 
the  New  York  school  gives  these  reasons: 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  contributing  fac¬ 
tors,  but  the  two  most  important  ones  are:  (lj  The 
taking  over  of  tuberculin  testing  by  the  Federal  and 
Slate  governments  some  years  ago,  which  took  away 
from  a  large  number  of  practitioners  a  considerable 
percentage  of  their  business.  This  discouraged  veter¬ 
inarians.  and  a  good  many  of  those  who  were  in  prac¬ 
tice  left  it,  and  they  did  not  encourage  young  men  to 
take  up  the  work.  2.  The  assumption  on  the  part  of 
extension  teachers.  Farm  Bureau  agents,  etc.,  to  tell 
animal  owners  that  they  could  do  their  work  for 
nothing,  and  many  a  man  has  fallen  for  this  advice. 
This  has  tended  to  discourage  properly  qualified  veter¬ 
inarians.  * 

Another  reason  that  we  might  suggest  is  the  very 
severe  requirements  of  these  colleges.  We  had  one 
case  of  an  intelligent  blacksmith,  a  natural  animal 
handler,  who  wanted  to  qualify  as  a  “vet.”  He 
would  have  made  a  good  one,  hut  the  scholarship 
demands  made  by  the  college  barred  him  from  these 
institutions.  It  seems  to  be  very  largely  a  case 
where  Federal  and  State  governments  are  working 
to  standardize  the  profession  and  freeze  out  the 
individuals.  It  will  be  much  the  same  with  other 
lines  of  education  if  the  authorities  can  have  their 
way.  We  present  this  as  a  concrete  case  of  what 
will  happen  to  our  schools  and  school  graduates  if 
we  stand  still  and  surrender  our  last  rights  of  school 
control. 

We  all  grow  sheep  here  on  dry  feed.  Very  few 
sheep  men  have  silos.  Among  the  many  queries  com¬ 
ing  to  me.  here  is  one  about  a  couple  of  hundred  healthy 
sheep,  silage  given  part  feed,  some  of  which  are  devel¬ 
oping  ailments.  Among  the  many  in  the  East  who 
have  silos,  no  doubt  some  sheep  owners  know  all  about 
the  fitness  of  their  contents  for  sheep,  especially  breed¬ 
ing  ewes,  and  I  ask  some  of  them  to  let  me  know 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  once.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  fungi,  bacteria  and  ergot  on  fodder.  Does 
it,  or  the  acid,  injure  sheep?  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Central  Ohio. 

UR  old  friend  Reynolds  lias  given  freely  from 
liis  knowledge  of  sheep.  Now  he  wants  to  know — 
and  having  for  many  years  cast  his  bread  of  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  waters — it  should  come  back  to  him  in 
double  measure — buttered,  at  that,  or  in  the  form 
of  bread  pudding.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  “dry” — at 
least  on  sheep  feeding.  What  do  the  /wets  or  the 
moists  have  to  say?  Seriously,  many  of  our  sheep 
feeders  have  never  put  up  a  silo.  Some  of  them 
feed  turnips  or  beets.  Some  profess  to  be  afraid  of 
silage.  They  will  all  welcome  fair  reports  about 
feeding  silage.  Somehow  they  do  not  get  just  what 
they  want  out.  of  the  cautious  remarks  in  most 
books. 

5{C 

IN  New  York  and  New  Jersey  there  is  a  movement 
to  compel  all  who  take  out  a  license  to  drive  a 
car  also  to  take  an  insurance  large  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  any  damage  they  may  do.  As  it  is  now, 
many  accidents  occur  for  which  drivers  are  plainly 
responsible.  The  victims  find  that  these  drivers 
have  no  property  or  financial  responsibility.  They 
escape  all  punishment.  We  know  of  one  case  where 
a  promising  young  man  was  Injured  by  such  a 
driver.  This  young  man  will  he  a  cripple  or  invalid 
lor  life,  and  will  be  a  charge  upon  the  public  or 
relatives  who  cannot  afford  to  carry  him.  The  man 
responsible  for  the  damage  has  no  property.  While 
he  is  without  doubt  guilty,  he  is  judgment-proof. 
Not  a  dollar  can  be  taken  out  of  him.  'there  are 
many  such  cases,  and  that  is  why  such  a  law  is 
demanded.  Yet,  there  is  another  side  to  this,  and 
there  are  arguments  against  it, 

T 

THE  School  Improvement  Society  has  two  bills 
before  the  Legislature  which  should  have  the 
support  of  country  people.  They  are  known  as  the 
Joiner  bills  and  their  object  is  to  preserve  the  full 
integrity  of  the  local  school  district.  One  bill  re¬ 
peals  tlie  present  section  of  the  school  law  which 
permit  outsiders  to  consolidate  district  schools 
against  the  protest  of  the  local  taxpayers.  The 
other  follows  up  this  repeal  by  declaring  directly 
that  no  such  district  shall  be  jammed  into  associa¬ 
tion  with  another  unless  in  a  fair  referendum,  the 
local  people  favor  it.  The  passage  of  these  bills  will 
not  only  right  a  great  injustice  but  will  go  far  to 
create  a  better  feeling  among  our  country  people. 
As  it  is  many  farmers  feel  that  they  are  not  being 
fairly  treated  by  the  educators  and  they  resent  what 
they  call  a  spirit  of  dictation  on  the  part  of  the 
school  authorities.  The  Education  Department  ought 
to  know  by  this  time  that  the  worst  way  to  handle 
the  American  farmer  is  to  try  to  drive  him  with  a 
club.  The  passage  of  these  bills  will  give  new 
spirit  and  interest  to  country  school  life.  Farmers 
will  feel  secure  in  developing  their  home  school.  It 
will  be  under  their  own  control.  It  cannot  be  taken 


from  them  without  their  consent  and  they  will  take 
renewed  interest  in  it.  We  urge  our  readers  to  sup¬ 
port  these  bills  and  to  revive  the  spirit  of  two  years 
ago  when  they  nearly  moved  the  State  House  off  its 
foundations. 

NOW  there  is  talk  of  a  “bread  trust.”  A  com¬ 
bination  of  bread  bakers  is  proposed.  So  great 
and  wide-spread  is  their  business,  and  so  genera!  is 
the  habit  of  buying  baker's  bread  that  if  a  dozen  of 
the  leading  bread  manufacturers  were  to  combine 
they  would  practically  hold  a  monopoly  of  “the  peo¬ 
ple’s  bread.”  A  national  law  may  hold  them  for  a 
time  but  some  of  these  million-dollar  lawyers  will 
find  a  thin  place  in  the  crust  and  work  into  the  loaf. 
No  one  except  the  women  can  prevent  such  a  trust. 
They  will  have  to  do  it  themselves.  Go  back  to 
mother’s  and  grandmother's  old-fashioned  methods. 
Learn  how  to  hake  a  good,  sweet  loaf  of  bread  and 
turn  out  tiro  home  supply.  No  trust  will  lie  needed 
if  they  will  knead  the  dough  properly.  Years  ago 
the  standard  for  most  housekeepers  was  women's 
ability  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread.  How  many  can  do 
it  now?  This  art.  like  many, others,  has  been  passed 
over  to  men.  Man  has  shown  his  inability  to  break 
the  great  trusts.  Will  woman  show  him  how  by 
baking  the  family  bread? 

THERE  is  an  unusual  demand  this  year  for  in¬ 
formation  about  seeding  Spring  wheat.  Most  of 
it  appears  to  come  from  poultrymen  who  believe  that 
the  whole  wheat  is  a  necessity  for  feeding  their 
birds.  They  neglected  to  seed  wheat  last  Fall  and 
now  they  are  coming  to  ask  if  Spring  wheat  will 
not  answer  their  purpose.  We  had  quite  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  during  the  World  War  and  the  most  of 
our  people  seem  to  agree  that  here  in  the  East  we 
cannot  hope  to  grow  Spring  wheat  in  such  a  way  as 
to  compare  with  the  Fall  or  Winter  crop.  The 
Spring  wheat  is  not  suited  to  this  section.  In  some 
cases  a  fair  crop  is  reported  but  generally  speaking 
a  crop  of  barley  or  barley  and  peas  will  give  more 
satisfactory  feed.  A  variety  such  as  Marquis  will 
in  a  favorable  season  give  a  fair  crop,  but  on  flic 
whole  we  would  advise  barley  and  especially  the 
beardless  variety  for  Spring  seeding.  liens  will 
usually  eat  barley  freely.  It  has  nearly  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  Wheat  and  will  give  nearly  twice  the 
yield  of  the  average  Spring  wheat  in  this  section. 
In  fact  we  have  been  rather  surprised  that  poultry- 
men  have  not  grown  more  barley  than  has  been 
produced  in  the  past.  Many  people  seem  to  think 
that  wheat  is  wheat  and  that  they  can  grow  a  heavy 
crop  of  Spring  wheat  if  they  will  simply  seed  it 
right  on  good  soil.  Most  of  them  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  they  try  it.  while  if  they  seed  beardless 
barley  they  will  get  more  feed  and  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  crop. 


Brevities 

Several  of  our  farmer  readers  say  they  would  like  to 
go  into  bankruptcy. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  what  we  call  “poor” 
soil  is  almost  sure  to  be  acid. 

When  in  doubt  about  the  thing  to  do  to  an  old  soil 
which  has  lain  idle  for  some  years,  use  lime. 

A  proper  deed  of  farm  property  should  cover  the 
land  up  to  the  middle  of  the  public  highway. 

At  several  of  the  egg-laying  contests  the  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  Reds  are  in  the  lead  thus  far.  This  good  old  bird 
is  still  on  deck. 

In  reply  to  many  readers,  let  us  say  that  a  cord  of 
wood  will  make  about  40  lbs.  of  ashes,  though  we  do 
not  usually  save  them  all.  Wie  have  never  found  a  bet¬ 
ter  combination  of  lime  and  potash  than  in  wood  ashes. 

A  reader  wants  to  know  if  a  clergyman’s  salary  is 
exempt  from  execution  in  New  York  State.  No.  There 
is  no  provision  in  the  law  exempting  such  a  salary, 
provided  the  clergyman  draws  more  than  $12  per 
week. 

A  NEW  scheme  for  getting  the  confidence  of  farmers 
is  for  strangers  to  come  and  tell  them  that  old  copies 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  a  great  value.  It  all  ends  in  a 
request  to  “sign  on  the  dotted  line.”  We  do  not  know 
of  any  value  which  these  old  papers  can  have — outside 
of  a  few  needed  to  complete  volumes.  We  have  no  use 
for  any  back  numbers  here. 

Most  of  our  college  graduates  come  to  a  place  where 
the  road  forks.  One  branch  runs  to  the  place  where, 
people  learn  to  mind  their  own  business.  The  other 
leads  to  the  country  where  people  undertake  to  regu¬ 
late  the  business  of  others.  One  is.  to  quote  from  the 
Scriptures,  “the  straight  and  narrow  path,  and  few 
there  be  who  enter  it.”  Do  you  need  to  be  told  which 
is  which?  There  are  four  words  which  make  a  wonder¬ 
ful  quartette :  “Mind  Your  Own  Business!” 

We  have  had  some  complaints  from  Western  New 
York  that  grocers  were  selling  cold  storage  eggs  as 
fresh  eggs.  Investigation  shows  that  in  some  cases 
egg  crates  marked  “cold  storage”  are  used  by  collectors 
in  picking  up  fresh  eggs,  and  the  latter  are  sold  from 
these  cases.  This  seems  tc  be  a  common  practice,  and 
appears  to  account  for  the  complaints,  as  customers 
see  the  fresh  eggs  taken  out  of  the  crates  marked  •‘cold 
storage,”  and  concluded  they  are  misnamed. 
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Milk  at  Schenectady| 

RESIDENT  A  ernon  F.  ITovey  of  tlie  Interna- 
tional  Ice  Cream  Company,  has  announced  at 
Schenectady  t*hat  after  April  1  next  this  company 
will  buy  only  noil-pooled  milk.  In  a  statement  he 
says  that  he  has  found  difficulty  in  adjusting  prices 
in  buying  both  pooled  and  non-pooled  milk  because 
of  the  multiple  price  plan  used  by  the  pool.  ITe 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  bought  all  of  his  milk 
from  the  pool,  but  be  is  unable  to  get  his  require¬ 
ments  from  that  source,  and  accordingly  decided  to 
buy  only  non-pool  milk  after  April  1.  The  company 
lias  promised  to  pay  producers  on  the  new  plan  on 
the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month. 

Pool  patrons  feel  that  this  will  make  no  difference 
to  them  in  the  Schenectady  milk  market,  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  more  liquid  wnilk  than  is 
produced  nearby,  part  of  the  supply  being  furnished 
from  other  counties,  and  that  the  ice  cream  company 
should  favorably  affect  the  liquid  milk  by  absorbing 
the  surplus.  There  is  another  advantage  in  the  new 
move  that  is  sometimes  overlooked.  The  multiple 
price  plan  takes  milk  for  ice  cream  and  other  manu¬ 
factured  purposes  out  of  competition  with  liquid 
milk.  Where  the  multiple  plan  is  not  used  the  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  becomes  a  competitor  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood.  and  tends  to  split  the  market  and  increase  the 
price  for  both  the  liquid  milk  and  the  milk  that 
goes  to  the  manufacturing  plant.  The  multiple 
price  plan  deprives  producers  of  this  advantage. 


Dairymen  are  Getting  Together 

A  meeting  of  dairymen  of  all  counties  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed  will  he  held  in  Utic-a  Wednesday, 
.March  3,  to  consider  a  plan  for  bringing  all  producers’ 
organizations  together  in  one  co-operative  association 
as  a  result  of  endorsement  given  such  a  plan  by  dele¬ 
gates  from  eleven  counties  at  a  meeting  in  Watertown 
February  4. 

This  plan  presented  there  by  E.  B.  Johnson  of  Chau- 
mont,  Jefferson  County,  paves  the  way  for  abolishing 
all  cause  for  faction  disputes  among  producers,  and 
combining  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  the  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Association 
and  independents  into  one  vast  organization,  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  United  Co-operative  Association  being  suggested 
as  a  name  for  the  new  association. 

Under  the  plan  put  forward  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  new 
association  would  .be  incorporated  under  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  agricultural  law  cf  this  State.  Democratic  con¬ 
trol  of  the  government* of  the -association  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  election  of  trustees  by  the  members.  There 
would  be  legal  membership  contracts,  and  business 
would  be  carried  on  with  dealers  by  contract  requiring 
rhem  to  give  preference  to  the  product  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  members.  A  comprehensive  financing  scheme, 
details  of  which  are  yet  to  be  worked  out,  would  be 
arranged. 

Since  January  9,  when  the  mass  meeting  of  dairymen 
of  Jefferson  County  was  held  in  Watertown,  farmers 
n  all  parts  of  the  territory  have  been  groping  for  some 
plan  that  would  solve  their  problem  and  enable  them 
ill  to  get  together  on  common  ground.  The  desire  for 
a  real  get-together  has  been  evident  at  each  of  the 
numerous  meetings  held  in  various  counties,  including 
besides  Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Oswego  and 
Chenango.  It  was  men  appointed  at  the  meetings  of 
those  counties,  and  from  others  who  attended  the 
Watertown  meeting  at  Avhich  Mr.  Johnson's  plan  was 
presented.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Jefferson  County’s 
Committee  of  Thirteen  and  sought  to  draft  a  document 
that  would  contain  the  sentiment  expressed  at  the 
meetings.  Mr.  Johnson’s  plan  provides: 

"To  incorporate  under  the  co-operative  agricultural 
law  of. the  State  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  mar¬ 
keting  milk  and  its  products. 

“Membership  to  be  available  to  actual  milk  producers 
operating  in  territory  naturally  tributary  to  the  New 
York  City  fluid  milk  market  and  commonly  known  as 
the  New  York  milk  shed,  such  -territory  to  be  divided 
into  several  districts  and  each  .district  to  be  represented 
in  the  government  of  the  association  through  duly 
elected  trustees,  who  shall  he  chosen  from  actual  milk 
producers  operating  in  the  several  districts  which  they 
shall  represent. 

“Members  to  contract  with  their  association  for  the 
delivery  of  milk,  but  opportunity  to  be  afforded  mem¬ 
bers  annually  whereby  they  may  withdraw  therefrom 
and  be  relieved  from  dll  liabilities  incurred  by  such 
association  after  membership  cancellations  become 
effective. 

“Preferential  conditions  shall  be  stipulated  in  the 
association’s  contracts  with  dealers  favoring  local  pro¬ 
ducers  and  a  classified  selling  plan  used. 

“A  comprehensive  financing  plan  to  he  evolved.” 

Following  explanation  of  the  plan  by  Mr.  Johnson 
there  was  a  lengthy  discussion,  after  which  a  commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  two  men  from  each  of  the  northern 
counties  was  named  to  draw  up  a  resolution.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  were  Mr.  Johnson.  \Y.  A.  Slack, 
Black  River,  Jefferson  County;  W.  S.  Woodcock,  Ed¬ 
wards,  and  Earl  Laidlaw,  Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence 
County ;  O.  F.  Ross,  Lowville,  and  James  Lomber,  New 
Bremen,  Lewis  County ;  Louis  Branehe,  Mexico,  and 
T.  A.  Harter,  Parish,  Oswego  County. 

A  resolution  containing  the  following  essentials  was 
passed  by  unanimous  vote : 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  we  do  unanimously  agree  that 
the  interests  of  all  dairymen  in  the  New  York  milk 
Uied  can  best -be  conserved  through  sales  of  their  prod¬ 
uct  promoted  by  one  United  Dairymen’s  Co-operative 
Association  operating  under  fundamental  principles 
which  we  recommend  and  endorse  as  follows: 

“No.  I.  Properly  incorporate. 

“No.  2.  With  membership  available  to  actual  pro¬ 
ducers  operating  in  the  territory  commonly  known  as 
the  New  York  milk  shed,  and  this  membership  to  he 
exercised  through  a  contract. 


“No.  3.  Employing  a  classified  price  plan  for  the 
sale  of  milk  and  its  products. 

“No.  4.  Equalized  payment  plan  subject  to  grade 
and  differentials. 

“No.  5.  Comprehensive  financing  plan,  just  and 
equitable  to  all  members.” 


What  Dairymen  Think  About  “Getting 
Together” 

T  Following  are  a  few  of  the  many  notes  made  in 
comment  on  the  article  on  page  291,  entitled  “Plavin" 
the  Same  Old  Game.”l 

I  •have  just  returned  from  Dp  la  ware  County  mass 
meeting  of  dairymen  at  Delhi  and  read  your  article, 
“Playing  the  Same  Old  Game,”  with  interest  and  com¬ 
mendation.  The  resolution  ‘adopted  at 'the  Delhi  meet¬ 
ing  is  surely  a  warning  to  Mr.  Miller  and  corroboration 
of  your  committee  idea.  The  resolution  provided  for  a 
committee  of  members  selected  from  the  different  farm 
groups  of  the  county  to  harmonize  differences  and  co¬ 
operate  for  the  best  interest  of  dairymen,  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  be  represented  at  the  State  meeting  in  March. 
The  need  of  the  farmers  is  ro  do  business  as  other 
industries,  not  certificates  of  indebtedness  but  certifi¬ 
cates  of  stock,  and  not  a  large  highly  paid  office  force 
to  buy  their  milk  and  a  large  incorporated  company  to 
sell  it.  How  ridiculous  this  “dog  string”  business. 
Will  the  smoke  screen  be  lifted,  that  we  may  see  the 
camouflage?  Hope  so.  Our  sleeves  are  .up  to  help  the 
removal.  m.  h.  saneord. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Any  sane  business  man  knows  Mr.  Miller’s  attitude 
is  wrong  from  either  a  business  or  co-operative  stand¬ 
point.  Why  go  into  an  argument?  I  am  heartilv  in 
accord  with  your  plan  as  set  forth  in  your  article"  for 
the  settlement  of  the  milk  controversy  ;  it  is  the  only 
way  the  farmer  can  get  away  from  a  hunch  of  war¬ 
time  salaries  that  are  getting  him  nothing,  and  are 
worse  than  nothing,  for  this  continual  agitation  serves 
only  to  discourage  the  man,  and  everyone  knows  a  dis¬ 
couraged  man  never  can  do  his  best  work. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  Gordon  law. 

The  article  on  page  291  states  the  situation  as  I  see 
it.  However,  I  can  see  some  merit  in  the  contention 
of  Mr.  Miller.  The  new  organization  must  be  able  to 
guarantee  delivery  of  their  product,  but  never  will  sign 
a  contract  so  drastic  as.  that  of  the  D.  L.  C.  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  contract  that  would  commit  a  producer  to  the 
proposition  of  delivery  with  a  staled  maximum  deduc¬ 
tion,  I  think,  would  meet  approval.  The  deductions 
must  be  small.  The  officers  must  not  he  paid  above  a 
reasonable  per  diem  sum  plus  actual  expenses.  I  do 
not  -believe  the  dairymen  would  ever  rally  universally 
around  the  name  “Dairymen’s  League,”  and  that  a 
grouping  of  the  factions  under  a  single  head  will  best 
serve  present  conditions.  The  Watertown  meeting  yes¬ 
terday  is  on  the  right  track.  They  can  only  be  derailed 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  crafty  Miller.  Personally,  I 
believ.e  from  observation  that  the  pool  membership  ‘was 
never  so  depressed,  and  they  have  reason  to  be. 

New  York.  j.  l.  craig. 

I  agree  \\yth  you,  and  have  said  all  the  time  that  this 
scane  of  Western  milk  flooding  the  New  York  market 
was  just  another  frame-up  of  the  pool,  with  John  D. 
Miller  at  the  head  to  stir  up  something  just  before 
gotting-out  period  of  the  poolers,  and  trying  to  get  all 
groups  together,  to  be  bossed  and  ruined  b.v  the  pool 
machinery. 

I  think  your  plan  of  uniting  the  groups  an  excellent 
one,  as  we  all  know  in  unity  there  is  strength,  and  in 
no  other  way  can  we  farmers  ever  accomplish  our  end 
and  get  a  living  price  for  our  milk.  As  you  sav,  the 
unorganized  groups,  Sheffield’s  ’and  others,  all  united, 
are  much  larger  than  the  pool.  grant  stringer. 
New  York. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  statements  contained  in  your 
article,  and  sooner  or  later  the  settlement  of  the  milk 
question  will  come  along  lines  you  suggest.  Time  alone 
will  change  conditions.  I  feel  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  use  the  name  of  anyone  officially  connected  with  any 
group,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  .the  sentiment  con¬ 
tain, ed  therein  will  go  farther  if  not  sponsored  by  one 
directly  interested.  AAThen  the  League  is  ready  to  "abro¬ 
gate  their  ironclad  contract  and  put  control  of  their 
organization  in  the  hands  of  unselfish  men,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  the  dairy-men  be  united. 

Pennsylvania.  fred  e.  matiier. 


Milk  News  From  Sherburne,  New  York 

Sherburne,  N.  \ . — The  Standard  Dairy  Company 
had  a  flourishing  plant  ’here.  As  you  know,  they  sold 
out  to  th,e  pool  last  month.  The  producers,  however, 
refused  to  be  sold  like  the  dependents  or  serfs  in  the 
old  feudal  system.  They  provided  a  truck,  and  ship 
their  175  cans  of  milk  daily  to  Sheffield’s  -plant,  some 
miles  away.  The  pool  closed  the  Sherburne  plant. 
This  is  the  home  of  H.  J.  Kershaw,  a  director  of  the 
pool,  and  one  of  its  dramatic  orators,  but  his  eloquence 
falls  like  water  on  a  duck’s-back  here  at  home. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  scribe. 


Discussing  the  School  Question 

'Die  New  York  papers  are  giving  a  good  discussion 
of  the  school  question.  Many  of  them  are  treating  it 
dispassionately  and  clearly,  and  not  falling  in  with  the 
propaganda  for  full  State  control,  which  someone  is 
putting  out.  This  is  a  good  article  from  The  Buffalo 
Express.  It  is  headed  “And  tlig  Gain?” 

“Little  by  little  the  State  is  eating  into  the  right  of 
localities  to  regulate  and  control  their  schools.  The 
theory  on  which  this  is  done  is,  of  course,  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  State  interest  and  should,  therefore, 
be  under  control  of  the  State.  From  this  argument,  it 
is  only  a  step,  to  the  further  one  that  education  is  a 
matter  of  national  interest  and,  therefore,  should  be 
under  control  of  t h.e  Federal  government.  And  that  is 
only  another  move  toward  the  centralization  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  tendency  to  which  many  observers  look  upon 
as  a  grave  danger. 

“The  State  already  contributes  a  good  many  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  to  further  the  cause  of  education. 
To  return,  it  exacts  a  measure  of  control.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  is  now  made  that  the  State  shall  take  over  all  the 
expense  of  maintaining  and  administering  the  schools 
of  the  State  and  shall  exercise  full  control  over  them. 


“And  the  gain  that  is  to  result  from  that?  ff’he 
argument  which  we  have  noticed  in  this  connection  is 
that  the  cities,  where  the  cost  of  the  school  departments 
is  the  heaviest,  will  be  so  relieved  from  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  expense  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  spend 
equally  large  sums  of  money  for  something  other  than 
education  !  In  other  words,  the  taxpayers  will  pay  to 
the  State  an  additional  sum  sufficient  to  run  the  schools 
of  the  State  and  the  taxpayers  in  the  smaller  divisions 
will  continue  to  pay  into  their  local  treasuries  as  much 
as  'they  paid  before  in  order  that  the  authorities  may 
spend  these  additional  sums  on  local  projects.  All  of 
which  will  be  one  way  of  dodging  the  constitution  debt 
limit. 

"Not  a  word  in  all  this  of  saving  money  or  of  limit¬ 
ing  expenditures  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  just  the 
making  of  another  opportunity  to  spend  more  mon,ey  !” 


The  Auto  Skunk — A  Canadian  Name 

In  about  every  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  we  read 
about  the  increased  depredations  of  the  automobile 
hog.  I  should  think  we  should  give  them  another  name. 
Are  we  not  dishonoring  the  hog?  A  well-fed  hog  is  of 
some  use.  I  would  suggest  the  name  of  the  black  ani¬ 
mal  with  two  white  stripes  along  its  back,  that  plays 
havoc  with  the  hens.  Unfortunately  I  am  a  sufferer 
from  both.  We  can  get  rid  of  the  skunks  with  poison, 
hut  not  the  other  thieves.  They  are  generally  well 
equipped  with  good  pliers  that  cut  throught  a  No.  9 
wire  quite  easily,  and  slacken  the  fence  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  more,  and  all  who  have  experience  know  what 
a  task  it  is  to  repair  and  stretch  a  fence  into  the  con¬ 
dition  it  was  before  it  was  cut  and  damaged.  Then 
with  a  strong  searchlight,  they  soon  strip  a  tre,e  of  its 
apples  or  pears,  and  the  melon  patch  or  anything  else 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  I  have  been  asked : 
“Haven’t  you  good  dogs?”  I  said,  yes,  a  large  New¬ 
foundland  and  an  Airedale  Avhich  made  a  very  good 
team,  which  .protected  the  house  and  barn  at  night, 
but  would  not  be  all  over  the  farm.  The  size  of  the 
Newfoundland  and  the  deep  bark  frightened  the  thieves, 
hut  the  Airedale  drew  blood.  The  only  outlook  I  see 
for  those  having  fields  along  a  public  highway  is  to 
plant  a  thorn  hedge,  either  honey  locust,  hawthorn  or 
Oaragana  (Siberian  pea  tree).  The  last  is  very  hardy 
and  grows  surprisingly  on  the  western  prairies.  I  am 
trying  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  honey  locust  bor¬ 
dering  t!m  stretch  alongside  the  lawn  and  flower 
garden  ;  it  is  making  good  growth.  . 

I  remember  when  a  boy,  there  was  railway  con¬ 
struction  near  our  home,  and  at  dark  in  the  evening 
father  and  Pat,  a  hired  man,  brought  in  three  hen 
thieves  they  caught  in  the  barn,  and  they  were  going 
to  take  them  to  the  lock-up,  but  grandmother  who  was 
over  eighty,  came  along  with  a  light  in  her  hand,  and 
with  her  Scotch  accent,  said  “Puir  lads,  they  look 
hungry;  gie  them  something  to  eat.”  Father  said,  “We 
will  try  grandmother’s  way.  It  will  be  returning  good 
for  evil.”  They  never  came  back.  r.  brodie. 

Canada. 


Too  Many  “Infantile  Adults” 

[The  following  editorial  taken  from  the  Rochester, 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  strikes  us  as  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  best  discussions  of  the  subject  that  we 
have  seen.  It  is  directly  in  line  with  the  thought  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  to  develop — that  is,  the  fact 
that  modern  education  and  the  efforts  of  self-appointed 
advisers  to  “take  care”  of  our  children  are  destroy¬ 
ing  initiative  and  self-development.  This  editorial  is  well 
headed  “Infantile  Adults” — for  our  schools  are  turning 
out  great  numbers  of  such  characters.  1 

A  noted  neurologist  writing  in  a  current  magazine 
considers  adult-infantilism  responsible  for  more  social 
maladjustment  and  family  discord  than  anything  else; 
and  as  a  .wrecker  of  marriage,  lie  says,  it  has  jealousy, 
cruelty,  alcoholism  beaten  way  out  of  sight.  It  is  no 
news  to  many  of  us  that  childish  adults,  people  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and1  emotional  immaturity,  make  much  of 
our  troubles.  AAdiat  is  new  is  the  conclusion  of  this 
expert  that  in  spite  of  the  fetish  we  make  of  education 
we  are  turning  out  ever  more  of  these  underdone  prod¬ 
ucts  year  by  year.  He  finds  one  explanation  of  this 
in  the  fact  that  our  adolescents  are  allowed  to  grow  up 
without  responsibilities  and  caves.  They  are  Lot- 
housed  and  babied  and  coddled.  Compelled  to  face  no 
problems  self-reliantly  in  youth,  they  develop  no  capa¬ 
city  to  meet  them  when  they  come  in  later  life.  The 
people  Avho  came  to  found  this  nation  were  not  leaners 
or  they  would  have  stayed  at  home  instead  of  braving 
the  ocean  in  cockleshell  ships  which  fought  storms  six 
weeks  sometimes  to  get  across.  They  were  able  to 
stand  alone,  to  hold  'their  own  and,  as  William  Penn 
said  of  them :  “They  thought  none  taller  than  them¬ 
selves  but  tlie  trees.”  And  their  children  who  pushed 
out  from  the  settled  seaboard  to  subdue  the  Middle 
AA'est  -were  no  leaners,  but  rugged,  resolute  individual¬ 
ists  every  man  and  woman  of  them.  Nor  were  their 
children  leaners.  Sprung  from  such  stock  and  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  they  could  not  bo.  They 
toiled  and  fought  for  such  education  as  they  got.  They 
worked  their  way  through  schools  and  climbed  from 
rung  to  rung  of  the  ladder  of  achievement  instead  of 
being  boosted  and  prodded  and  bribed  to  go  up,  as  so 
many  of  the  modern  generation  expect  to  be.  Mental 
capacity  varies  as  metals  do,  and  fine-edged  tools  can¬ 
not  be  made  of  lead.  But  inherent  faculty  must  be 
developed,  if  at  all,  by  use,  by  training  forced  by  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Otherwise  instead  of  people  of  initiative 
who  think  and  act  for  themselves  we  have  leaners  who 

want  the  State  to  do  their  thinking  for  them,  to  rock 
their  cradles,  educate  them,  employ  them,  marry  them, 
divorce  them,  regulate  their  habits  and  activities,  take 
care  of  their  children,  doctor  them,  insure  them,  sup¬ 
port  them  in  age  and  bury  them  when  they  die.  It  is 
this  class  whom  the  eminent  specialist  above  referred 
to  classifies  as  infantile  adults. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  So  Day 


The  Stormy  Petrel 

A  thousand  miles  from  the  land  are 
we, 

Tossing  about  on  the  roaring  sea — 
From  billow  to  bounding  billow  east, 
Like  fleecy  snow  on  the  stormy  blast. 
The  sails  are  scattered  abroad  like 
weeds ; 

The  strong  masts  shake  like  quivering 
reeds : 

The  mightly  cables  and  iron  chains, 

The  hull,  which  all  earthly  strength 
disdains — 

They  strain  and  they  crack;  and  hearts 
'like  stone. 

Their  natural,  hard,  proud  strength 
disown. 

Up  and  down !  up  and  dowu ! 

From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  bil¬ 
low’s  crown, 

And  amidst  the  flashing  and  feathery 
foam 

The  stormy  petrel  finds  a  home — 

A  home,  if  such  a  place  may  be 
For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide,  wide 
sea, 

On  the  craggy  ice,  in  the  frozen  air, 

And  only  seeketh  her  rocky  lair 
To  warm  her  young,  and  teach  them 
to  spring 

Once  more  o’er  the  waves  on  thy 
stormy  wing ! 

O’er  the  deep! — o’er  the  deep! 

Where  the  whale  and  the  shark  and 
the  swordfish  sleep — 

Outflving  the  blast  and  the  driving  rain, 
The  petrel  telleth  her  tale — in  vain  ; 
For  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning 
bird, 

Which  bringeth  him  news  of  'the  storm 
unheard ! 

Ah!  thus  does  the  prophet,  of  good  or 
ill, 

Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  he 
serveth  still, 

Yet  he  ne'er  falters— so,  petrel,  spring 
Once  more  o’er  the  waves  on  the  stormy 
■wing ! 

— Bryan  Waller  Procter,  (17S7-1S74). 
* 

“To  err  is  human,”  and  one  of  the 
commonest  of  errors  is  to  write  a  busi¬ 
ness  letter  and  then  fail  to  give  full 
address.  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  man  who  com¬ 
plained  that  he  had  written  to  several 
hospitals  for  information  he  required, 
and  had  never  .received  a  reply  from 
any  one  of  them.  His  letter  to  us  was 
without  any  address!  Of  course  we  do 
not  know  that  he  wrote  to  these  hospi¬ 
tals  without  giving  any  address,  but 
the  chances  are  that  he  did.  We  could 
not  trace  his  address,  so  must  leave 
him  unanswered  and,  no  doubt,  quite 
indignant  over  vthat  seems  to  be  neg¬ 
lect.  We  notice,  however,  that  more 
and  more  of  our  correspondents  use 
stationery  with  a  neatly  printed  ad¬ 
dress;  this  gives  a  businesslike  look 
to  the  letter,  and  is  also  a  valuable 
aid  to  the  recipient,  who  does  not  have 
to  puzzle  out  an  address  in  answering. 


AVe  are  often  both  amused  and  exas¬ 
perated  by  .the  modern  habit  of  using 
rouge,  powder  and  lipstick  in  public. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  sit  in  a  public 
conveyance  adjacent  to  a  young  woman 
who,  after  a  minute  examination  in 
her  little  mirror  fluffs  powder  over 
herself  and  everyone  near  her,  though 
even  this  does  not  equal  in  vulgarity 
the  habit  of  taking  off  the  hat  and 
combing  the  hair,  which  is,  we  think, 
the  worst  thing  for  which  bobbed  hair 
is  responsible.  AATe  have  wondered  just 
how  the  average  man  viewed  these 
habits,  which  certainly  remove  any  re¬ 


shave  as  girls  have  to  powder  and 
primp,  and  I  would  be  tempted  to  give 
high  marks  to  any  man  brave  enough 
to  do  it.” 

Girls  blushed,  the  men  students 
giggled  and  the  professor  went  back 
to  economies. 

But  today,  Arnold  Murchie  of 
Reno,  Nev. ;  Clide  Ivimdrell  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  Ind.,  and  Willis  Carlson  of 
Berkeley,  all  junior  students,  took 
their  seats  in  the  first  row  of  Prof 
Cross's  class  and  as  the  professor  be¬ 
gan  his  lecture  took  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  out  of  their  pockets  and  calmly 
proceeded  to  shave. 

Pandemonium  had  a  temporary 
reign,  with  350  students  cheering  every 
swish  of  lather  and  stroke  of  deftly 
handled  razors. 

But  Prof.  Cross  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  As  Murchie,  Ivimdrell  and  Carl- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


278,  Slip-on  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
4  yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Twenty  cents. 


301.  Long-waisted 
Slip-on  Dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  36-in.  fig¬ 
ured  material  with 
2  >4  yds.  of  82-in. 
plain  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


366.  Boyish  Junior 
Frock.  Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
’4  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


3G7.  New  and  Very 
Smart.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36.  38. 

40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


son  completed  their  task,  he  called 
them  forward,  congratulated  them  and 
assured  them  that  they  would  be  the 
recipients  of  high  marks  for  the  mid¬ 
winter  -term.  “I  trust.”  he  said,  “the 
jrohng  la dties  Will  profit  by  this 
demonstration.” 


Coffee  Cake 

One  small  cup  sugar,  one  and  one- 
half  cups  milk,  one  cup  butter  and  lard 
mixed,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  five  cups 
plain  flour,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
two  yeast  cakes  or  more  if  loose  yeast 
is  used.  Sift  flour  and  salt  in  pan  and 
mix  yeast  with  a  little  warm  water  in 
center  of  flour.  Then  add  butter,  egg, 


a  caller  coming  in  to  find  the  sitting- 
room  littered  with  old  clothing,  so  here 
we  go  with  the  clothes-basket  up  to  that 
old  chest  in  the  cold  hail,  and  till  the 
basket  with  all  but  the  heavy  articles. 
These  are  quickly  removed,  and  clean 
newspapers  cover  the  bottom  of  the  chest 
to  aid  in  keeping  out  moths.  The  large 
articles  ai'e  folded  and  laid  on  them  and 
downstairs  we  go  with  the  clothes-bas¬ 
ket  filled  .with  the  remainder  to  sort  and 
plan  to  our  heart’s  content. 

lres,  here  is  that  old  white  outing 
nightgown.  The  sleeves  and  upper  part 
wore  out  (perhaps  it  was  a  little  snug), 
but  somehow  it  seemed  too  good  to  throw 
away.  AAlhy  yes,  I  can  cut  off  all  the 
worn  top,  hem  and  add  shoulder-straps, 
run  a  tape  in  the  upper  end  to  adjust  it 
and  there  will  be  a  fine  everyday  slip, 
a  little  warmer  than  the  others,  and  tak¬ 
ing  only  a  half  hour  to  make..  But  \ye 
will  lay  it  aside  now,  for  this  is  not 
making  day  but  planning  day. 

'Next  comes  a  large  square  of  canton 
flannel  almost  forgotten,  and  we  quickly 
see  it  doubled  and  stitched  to  make  a 
case  for  daughter’s  spoons,  which  have 
been  given  her  on  birthdays  and  at 
Christmas  since  her  first  one.  This  will 
save  them  from  becoming  scratched  and 
give  more  room  in  the  silver  drawer,  and 
the  flannel  goes  on  the  pile  of  finds.  Then 
there  are  several  out-grown  dresses  and 
other  articles  which  are  laid  together  to 
be  given  to  a  family  which  recently 
burned  out. 

Some  old  white  waists,  white  under¬ 
skirts,  made  when  skirts  were  full  aud 
material  still  good,  go  back  into  the  chest 
to  be  used  at  some  -future  time.  Now 
here  is  that  mosquito  netting  we  looked 
for  last  Summer  before  we  bought  new ; 
certainly  we  don’t  need  it  today,  but  we 
wih  try  to  remember  where  it  is  for  next 
Summer  use,  and  if  there  isn’t  that  other 
calico  curtain  we  looked  all  over  for ! 
The  pair  of  them  will  just ’curtain  off  the 
corner  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  upstairs, 
and  make  a  sort  of  olothespress,  one  be¬ 
ing  lacking  in  that  room.  The  first  mild 
day  I  will  see.  to  this  being  done. 

And  here  on  this  old  red  silk  waist  are 
those  pretty  red  buttons !  I’ll  just  clip 
them  off,  string  them  on  a  thread  and 
put  them  in  the  sewing-machine  drawer 
with  other  fancy  buttons,  where  we  can 
easily  find  them,  for  it  must  be  confessed 
I  often  forget  about  such  little  things 
when  I  need  them,  and  buy  new  ones. 

This  old  Summer  lap-robe,  relic  of 
buggy-riding  days,  we  will  put  with  the 
“finds”  and  color  green  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  and  it  will  make  a  nice  cover 
for  that  window-seat  upstairs. 

Here’s  an  old  linen  skirt,  relic  worn 
when  a  dozen  gores  were  none  too 
many,  but  several  yards  wide  around  the 
bottom.  It  is  good  linen,  not  much  worn, 
and  I  wonder  why  I  could  not  cut  out 
several  strips  of  the  same  size  and  fagot 
them  together  to  make  one  of  those 
squares  for  the  tables?  Embroidered  like 
so  many  of  the  pretty  designs  offered  it 
will  make  nice  pick-up  work. 

The  best  pieces  of  this  worn-out  white 
sateen  slip  will  make  some  nice  soft  face¬ 
cloths  for  every  day  use,  I  will  hem 
them  by  band  some  day  when  I  feel  real 
lazy  and  •want  something  easy.  If  I  cut 
them  out  now  I  can  put  the  worn-out 
parts  in  the  ragbag,  and  have  one  less 
thing  to  pack  away. 

I  find  nothing  else  of  use  just  now,  so 
fold  the  other  articles  to  carry  back, 
some  other  time  or  season  they  may  be 
needed,  but  now  I  carry  a  lighter  basket 
upstairs  to  put  away  in  the  old  chest, 
but  I  know  of  several  other  .shelves  and 
bureau  drawers  which  need  overhauling 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Things  not  in 
use  but  too  good  to  be  thrown  away  will 
join  the  contents  of  the  chest.  This  will 
lighten  housecleaning  and  make  room  for 
more  valuable  articles  to  be  laid  away 
in  order. 

It  is  time  to  clean  and  add  my  potatoes, 
carrots,  cabbage  and  onions  to  my  beef- 
stew.  We  all  like  this  dish,  and  with 
plenty  of  good  bread  and  butter,  pickled 
beets,  apple-pie  and  coffee  will  satisfy 
the  inner  man.  AATiile  the  stew  is  cooking 
I  will  have  time  to  get  all  my  finds  cut 
and  piled  on  the  sewing-basket  ready  to 
be  picked  up  whenever  I  have  time  for 
them,  and  I  know  in  this  way  I  will  soon 
have  the  satisfaction  of  making  use  of 
useless  articles,  whereas  if  I  put.  them 
back  for  ‘‘sometime”  they  would  never 
be  done.  T- 


of  cold  cooked  rice,  a  cup  of  white  sauce, 
two  egg  yolks,  %  cup  sugar,  V2  cup  seed¬ 
less  raisins,  lemon  or  vanilla  to  taste. 
Beat  together  and  fill  into  a  deep  pie  tin 
that  is  lined  with  good  pie  paste.  Bake 
until  firm  in  center  of  pie ;  bake  where 
the  bottom  of  pie  bakes  thoroughly.  In¬ 
stead  of  raisins  one  may  spread  top  with 
jam  or  jelly.  When  baked  whip  whites 
of  eggs  stiff,  add  two  tablespoons  sugar, 
spread  over  baked  pie  curd  set  in  oven 
till  light  brown,  about  10  minutes.  A 
cup  of  grated  pineapple  instead  of  rice 
is  another  nice  pie.  Cocoanut,  one  cup, 
is  another. 

If  you  are  trying  a  new  flour  or  yeast, 
read  the  name  on  the  package  and  get 
their  recipe  book  sent  out  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  A  two-cent  stamp  saves  many 
a  spoiled  batch.  Follow  direction  closely. 
Old  cooks  may  smile  but  a  new  cook  will 
see  the  value  if  she  follows  directions 
from  any  reliable  firm.  hrs.  maurer. 


maining  illusions,  and  the  following  su?ar  and  vanilla,  a  little  cinnamon,  and 
newspaper  note  from  California  shows  then  the  milk.  Mix  and  knead  it  well, 
„„  c  mn ~~cn-.it- •  then  let  it  rise  two  hours.  Then  take  out 


an  amusing  .result: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Jan.  29.— De¬ 
signed  to  shame  co-eds  in  their  public 
use  of  powder  puffs,  lipsticks  and 
rouge,  shaving  mugs,  soap,  towels  and 
razors  made  their  appearance  today 
in  the  class  rooms  of  the  T  niversity 
of  California. 

As  one  of  the  results  three  men  stu¬ 
dents  stand  to  receive  high  marks  in 
economics  and  Prof.  Ira  B.  Cross, 
widely  known  California  educator,  has 
determined  to  count  10  before  making 
figurative  suggestions  that  his  stu¬ 
dents  may  ta-ke  up  literally. 

Prof.  Cross  yesterday  was  moved  to 
take  the  young  women  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  task.  . ,  .  , 

“Men  students,”  he  said,  have  just 
as  much,  right  to  come  into  class  and 


your  dough,  cut  off  pieces  and  roll  out 
the  size  you  wish,  then  let  rise  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then  bake. 

You  can  use  the  same  dough  for  ap¬ 
ple  cake  and  also  for  doughnuts.  Mix 
the  egg,  sugar,  butter,  lard  and  milk 
together,  then  pour  around  the  yeast 
that  is  in  the  flour.  Put  cinnamon,  sugar 
and  butter  on  top  of  coffee  cake. 

J.  C.  SANDS. 


Why  the  Farm  Woman 
Should  Belong  to 
a  Club 

Why  should  a  farm  woman  belong  to 
a  club?  To  help  to  make  her  life  pleasant 
and  broad,  and  to  counteract  a  depression 
that  seems  to  get  hold  of  many  farm 
women,  at  one  time  or  another.  This  de¬ 
pression  is  due  to  steady,  monotonous, 
hard  work  and  to  her  lack  of  opportunity, 
in  comparison  to  other  members  of  her 
family,  for  social  contact.  There  is  no 
question  that  .the  life  of  a  farm  woman 
centers  too  much  around  work.  Habit 
and  necessity  have  made  her  conscien¬ 
tious,  to  the  last  degree,  about  work. 
Her  work  is  before  lier  to  be  done,  and 
it  is  not  her  custom  to  bine,  as  is  the 
custom  of  many  of  a  town  woman  with 
less  to  do ;  in  addition  many  a  wife 
helps  her  husband  in  his  shortage  of  help 
and  finances.  This  condition  of  living  is 
not  temporary.  She  goes  on  with  it  in¬ 
definitely,  day  in  and  day  out,  year  in 
and  year  out. 

As  a  rale  farm  women  are  not  given 
to  loneliness.  They  are  too  busy,  and 
the  habit  is  formed  of  being  alone.  How¬ 
ever,  is  this  condition  conducive  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  her?  No.  And,  frankly, 
she  becomes  sort  of  forgotten  by  people. 
She  needs  activity  outside  her  home. 
Compare  the  man’s  day’s  work  with  the 
woman’s.  As  busy,  to  be  sure,  but  dif¬ 
ferent;  into  bis  enter  facts  that  give  him 
something  beside  work  to  think  about. 
It  starts  in  the  •morning  when  lie  takes 
his  milk  ro  market.  At  the -plant  he  has 
a  chat  with  the  help  and  with  other  farm¬ 
ers.  Then,  or  later  in  the  day,  he  may 
have  errands  to  the  store,  the  mill  or 
other  places  to  which  farmers  are  called 
upon  to  go,  again  greeting  and  visiting 
with  people.  All  in  the  day’s  work,  but 
it  broadens  and  exhilarates.  As  lie  turns 
over  the  furrows  or  cuts  the  hay,  he 
thinks  about,  the  new  Community  House 
and  the  union  of  churches  he  heard 
mentioned  or  his  friend  Smith’s  trip 
South.  He  debates,  speculates  .and  forms 
opinions  about  what  he  has  heard. 

The  woman  needs  this  mental  stimulus, 
too,  but  she  is  obliged  to  make  an  effort 
to  get  it ;  it  does  not  come  in  her  natural 
course  of  living.  And  a  very  good  way 
to  get  it  is  to  belong  to  a  congenial  club. 
Club  work  should  never  carry  a  woman 
off  her  feet,  causing  her  to  neglect  her 
work  and  family,  but  should  serve  just 
as  a  balance.  Out  of  a  club  she  will  get 
not  only  social  relaxation,  but,  if  it  is 
the  right  kind  of  a  club,  she  will  get  cul¬ 
ture  and  knowledge,  including  new  ideas 
for  better  management  and  beauty  in  her 
home.  If  there  is  no  club  available  for 
membership,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  form  one. 

As  well  as  to  servo  the  woman  per¬ 
sonally,  clubs  may  be  an  asset  to  her 
community.  The  combined  efforts  of  a 
number  of  upright  women  can  have  con¬ 
siderable  influence  in  affairs  of  school, 
community  and  politics.  However,  poli¬ 
tics  in  a  club  of  this  kind  better  re¬ 
main  non-partisan,  striving  only  to  get 
the  right  -kind  of  candidates  and  results 
for  all  parties. 

During  most  of  my  farm  life  I  have 
belonged  to  a  club  of  one  kind  or  anoth¬ 
er,  social,  intellectual  or  a  combination 
of  both.  They  have  filled  a  need  -in  my 
life.  I  have  kept  them  regulated  to  the 
proper  status,  never  allowing  them  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  my  family  duties ;  rather 
•  they  have  enabled  me  to  meet  these  with 
a  more  sane,  cheery  and  capable  mind. 
At  one  time  I  was  a  member  of  a  club 
which  was  composed  of  the  women  of 
our  rural  neighborhood.  Through  this 
club  we  became  a  very  friendly  neghbor- 
hood.  AAV  had’  many  evening  parties  that 
took  in  husbands  and  children.  This  club 
was  rather  a  wonderful  club,  I  realize, 


A  Stormy  Day 

This  is  Thursday,  and  a  wild  west 
wind  is  raging.  Fortunately  there  is 
little  snow  to  drift,  but  it  is  a  day  in 
in  which  to  guard  all  fires  and  choose  a 
job  near  the  stove  or  register,  but  an 
ideal  day  to  rummage.  Li  trie  danger  of 


White  Sauce  and  Pies 

Have  other  readers  ever  tried  making 
about  a  quart  of  cream  sauce  at  a  time 
for  souffle,  cream  soups,  croquettes,  or 
left-over  vegetables?  With  an  extra  cup 
of  milk  and  a  cup  of  white  sauce,  a 
quick  dish  au  gratin  may  be  made,  with 

or  without  cheese.  . 

Try  one  pint  (2 V2  cups)  each  of  white  as  I  look  hack  upon  its  existence.  I  he 
sauce,  and  canned "  pumpkin  or  squash,  members  were  sturdy,  fine  women.  When 
Vo  cup  New  Orleans  molasses.  Mix  one  they  came  to  the  meetings,  'they  threw 
cup  o-ranulated  sugar,  iy2  teaspoons  each  aside  all  petty,  jealous  and  edgy  feel- 
of  ginger  and  cinnamon,  and  stir  in;  one  ings,  with  the  consequence  that  any  such 
beaten  egg ;  beat  all  thoroughly  and  make 
two  deep  pies.  Line  pie  tins  with  pie- 
paste,  fill  and  -bake  slowly  till  firm. 

If  white  sauce  is  to  be  used  for  vege¬ 
tables,  croquettes,  fish  dishes,  spinach  or 
soups  try  good  beef  or  fresh  pork  drip¬ 
ping  or  bacon  fat  instead  of  butter.  Don  t 
have  fat  too  hot  while  adding  the  flour 
before  adding  milk. 

Here  is  a  delicious  rice  ,pie :  A  cup 


club  we  became  a  very  friendly  neighbor¬ 
hood  soon  died  out.  We  became  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  understanding  of  each  other. 
This  club  was  called  a  Book  Club;  each 
member  donated  a  book,  and  these  books 
were  exchanged  at  the  meetings.  Other 
diversions  were  an  exchange  of  recipes 
and  ideas  for  homes  and  sewing.  Simple 
refreshments  were  served.  I  have  be¬ 
longed  to  clubs  that  were  purely  social 
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These  were  not  so  beneficial,  naturally, 
as  they  *lid  not  reach  into  enough  vital 
factor.?  of  life,  but  were  wholly  a  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction.  At  present  I  belong 
to  a  dub  that  is  both  social  and  educa¬ 
tional.  Its  members  are  country  and 
town  women,  which  is  an  advantage  to 
both.  It  stands  for  all  that  is  the  best, 
the  best  in  polities,  though  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  could  it  be  called  a 
political  club,  the  best  in  civic  affairs 
and  the  best  in  intellectual  interests.  It 
is  especially  meant  to  promote  the  last. 
We  are  required  to  do  sufficient  studying 
to  enable  us  to  prepare  a  paper  upon  on 
assigned  topic ;  rhp  reading  of  this  paper 
and  taking  part  in  other  activities  of 
the  meetings  promote  poise  and  confi¬ 
dence  ;'n  ourselves.  In  all,  -the  club  gives 
me  something  to  think  about  besides  the 
monotonous  iround  of  housework,  the 
worry  of  a  poor  year  of  farm  crops,  and 
all,  the  little  matters  that  assume  such 
gigantic  proportions  if  allowed  to  have 
lull  sway  in  our  beings. 

Not  only  -have  I  been  happier  because 
of  being  a  club  member,  but  my  family, 
also,  because  “The  Woman’s”  attitude 
toward  life  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  the  balance  and  harmony  of  the 
family  circle — and  in  successful  farm¬ 
ing.  ELIZABETH  M.  HOAG. 


Use  More  Cornmeal 

In  The  II.  N.-Y.  of  January  3  there 
is  a  note  on  the  woman’s  page  advis¬ 
ing  more  use  of  cornmeal.  The  writer 
states  that  Southern  spoon  bread  calls 
for -white  water  ground  meal.  We  have 
this  dish  often,  our  children  are  very 
fond  of  it.  and  it  is  full  of  nourishment 
in  the  line  of  proteins.  We  always  use 
the  ordinary  fine  yellow  cornmeal. 
When  we  have  this  dish  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  add  meat  of  any  kind  to  the 
menu,  but  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  a 
balanced  meal  is  complete.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  many  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
I  wall  give  this'  recipe  with  several 
other  never  failing  cornmeal  dishes. 
Eggs  are  perhaps  high  at.  this  time  of 
year,  but  many  .people  have  likely  eggs 
put  down  from  last  Summer  in  water 
glass,  and  when  one  considers  that 
neither  shortening  nor  baking  powder 
is  called  for.  it  is  .perhaps  as  reason¬ 
able  as  anything  else. 

Southern  Spoon  Bread. — One  large 
pint  of  milk,  one-half  pint  of  yellow 
cornmeal,  one  saltspoon  of  salt,  four 
eggs.  Put  the  milk  in  the  double  boil¬ 
er,  when  hot  stir  in  slowly  the  corn¬ 
meal.  Cook  to  a  smooth  -mush  that  will 
pour  from  the  spoon,  not  *too  thick.  To 
make  it  easier  I  save  out  part  of  the 
milk  to  moisten  the  cornmeal  and  1 
never  had  a  lumpy  mush.  Take  from 
(he  fire,  add  the  salt,  drop  in  the  yolks 
of  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  and  beat  well, 
then  fold  in  carefully  the  beaten 
whites.  Turn  into  a  well-buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish  and  bake  in  a  rather  quick 
oven  for  half  an  hour.  It  should  be  a 
delightful  golden  brown  and  served  at 
once  in  the  dish  in  which  it  was  baked. 
Instead  of  cutting  this  with  a  knife 
as  most  cornbread  is  handled,  it  should 
he  helped  with  a  spc  m,  the  reason  for 
its  name.  This  will  serve  four  people. 

Corn  Bread. — One  cup  flour,  one  cup 
cornmeal,  14  teaspoon  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  %  cup  sugar, 
one  large  tablespoon  shortening,  one 
egg,  one  cup  sour  milk.  Bake  the' usual 
way. 

Cornmeal  Muffins. — Two  large  table¬ 
spoons  shortening,  two  tablespoons  sug¬ 
ar.  1-2  tc-aspoon  salt,  .two  eggs,  one  cup 
milk,  two  cups  white  flour,  1-2  cup 
white  cornmeal,  four  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Beat  well  and  hake  in  a  mod¬ 
erately  hot  oven. 

These  muffins  can  be  varied  .Ip  using 
all  white  flour,  or  at  another  time  use 
graham  flour  or  whole  wheat  flour. 
Flour  should  be  sifted  and  'then  meas¬ 
ured,  and  when -using  cornmeal  have 
the  measure  a  scant  half  cup,  if  ab¬ 
sorbs  more  moisture  than  white  flour. 

Indian  Pudding. — Scald  one  cun 
cornmeal  in  one  quart  of  milk,  when 
cool  add  two  eggs,  1-2  cup  sugar  or 
syrup,  one  teaspoon  allspice,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  one  quart  milk.  %  cup 
raisins.  Bake  slowly  for  three  hours. 
This  pudding  can  he  spiced  to  suit  any 
taste.  MBS.  H.  C.  HOEL-XE. 


Two  Delicious  Pies 

Ot.e  -South  Molasses  Pie. — A  most 
delicious  pie.  such  as  mammy  used  to 
make.  Boil  two  cups  of  any  good  quality 
molasses  and  on,e  tablespoon  of  butter, 
break  four  eggs  in  bowl,  add  pinch  of 
salt,  beat  until  well  mixed.  Pour  the  mo¬ 
lasses  over  eggs,  stirring 'briskly.  Have  pie 
pans  lined  with  crust.  Pour  in  and  bake. 
This  makes  two  pies.  If  you  wish 
make  but  one  pie,  equally  divide  the 
gradients. 

.Sour  Cream  Pie. — One  cup  of  sour 
cream,  or.e  cup  of  sugar,  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  one-half  teaspoon  each  of  salt,  cin¬ 
namon  and  cloves,  on-half  cup  of  chop¬ 
ped  raisins.  Bake  in  one  crust  and  add 
a  meringue  from  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
if  liked.  The  raisins  may  be  omitted  if 
preferred  without.  f.  t..  g. 
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When  Sickness  and  Death 
Came.to  the  Pioneers 

No  'doubt  the  younger  generation 
wonders  what  the  settlers  on  the  wide, 
bare  prairies  of  Western  Nebraska  did 
for  help  when  sickness  and  death  came, 
as  they  must  come  everywhere,  and  we 
did  not  escape.  Poor  Anna  Kelso  was 
the  first  in  our  neighborhood  to  be 
called  away.  Siie  had  come  with  her 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  the  Fall, 
hoping  to  find  a  cure  for  her  “lung 
trouble,”  but  died  in  the  following  holi¬ 
day  season,  and  a  few  of  the  new  neigh¬ 
bors  gathered  one  afternoon,  where  she 
was  laid  to  rest  in  a  grave  on  her  father’s 
homestead.  A  kindly,  gray-haired  neigh¬ 
bor  read,  “I  am  .the  resurrection  and  the 
life.”  and  “Asleep  in  Jesus”  was  sung 
as  .best  we  could. 

The  “Angel  of  Life”  came,  too,  and  I 
recall  one  instance  in  particular,  where 
there  was  scant  preparation.  Peter  D., 
his  wife  and  their  three  little  children, 
drove  to  their  homestead  one  Spring,  in 
a  covered  wagon;  no  house,  no  barn, 
nothing  but  #the  bare  land,  and  another 
child  coming.  The  wagon-bed  with  its 
covered  top,  was  set  on  cite  ground,  and 
the  family  “lived”  in  it,  while  Peter  put 
some  boards  on  the  running  gears  and 
hauled  sod  for  the  walls  of  a  house.  A 
neighbor  woman  was  hurriedly  called  in, 
one  evening,  and  soon  'another  new  set¬ 
tler  had  arrived.  The  family  had  been 
cooking  with  a 'campfire,  but 'a  light  rain 
came  on  and  the  “chips”  would  not  burn. 
The  neighbor  woman  brought  a  loaf  of 
salt-raising  bread  from  her  own  home, 
which  she  sliced,  then  toasted — over  the 
flame  'of  *a  lantern!  She  said  it  might 
not  have  suited  a  finicky  person,  but  to 
the  pioneer  family  it  was -a  treat. -Not  al¬ 
ways,  though,  was  a  new  life  ushered 
in  so  safely,  and  the  whole  community 
was  shocked  and  .saddened  when  the  word 
went  round  that  Winnie  Price,  as  we 
all  called  her,  was  dead.  Only  a  short 
year  before,  pretty,  jolly,  dancing  Winnie 
Price  had  married  .1  olm  Sherman,  one  of 
the  finest  young  men  in  the  country,  and 
they  had  established  their  home  in  the 
little  town  where  he  -taught  school.  A 
child  was  coming  to  make  their  happi¬ 
ness,  complete,  but  before  it  was  an  hour 
old* it  was  seen  that  *tlie  young  mother 
could  not  live.  A  -physician  was  present, 
and  the  kindly  neighbors  gathered  in 
with  offers  of  assistance  and  comfort. 
Most  of  the  neghbors  were  church  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  denomination  and  another, 
but»one  woman  present  had  rather  boast¬ 
ed  of  her.  freedom  from  all  church  ties,  so 
was  considered  an  “unbeliever.”  "When  it 
was  seen,  that  Winnie’s  life  was  almost 
ended,  .this  woman  exclaimed,  “Can  it  be 
*that  she  is  dying  without  one  prayer  be¬ 
ing,  said  for  her?”  Turning  to- one  of  the 
church  members  she  asked  “You  will 
pray  for  her,  won’t  you,  Mrs.  S.  ?”  Mrs. 

S.  said  she  couldn’t,  and  all  the  others 
refused,  when  asked.  This  woman  said 
“Well,  I  can,”  and  knelt  beside  the  dying 
girl's  *bed,  and  with  Winnie’s  hand 
clasped  in  hers  she  prayed  with  deep 
feeling.  The  following  day  Winnie  Price 
was  buried  in  the  new  cemetery,  this 
same  woman  giving  a  beautiful  address 
at  .the  grave,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
■baby  whose  coming  had  cost  the  young 
mother’s  life,  was  laid  beside  her. 

MRS.  PE  A  RE  UNDERWOOD. 


Prime  Recipes  from  the 
Pacific  Coast 

Prune  Pudding. — Cream  one  cup  of 
sugar  with  one-fourth  cup  of  butter,  add 
one  beaten  egg,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk 
and  2^4  cups  of  flour  sifted  with  three 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder.  Beat  well, 
then  ’add  U/o  cups  of  chopped  prunes 
slightly  floured.  Bake  in  a  sheet  and 
serve  hot.  cut  in  squares.  Serve  with 
the  following  sauce:  Boil  three-fourths 
pint  of  sweet  milk,  beat  the  yolk  of  one 
egg,  and  a  teaspoon  of  flour  with  one  cup 
of  sugar.  When  the  milk  boils,  stir  this 
into  it  and  let  cool,  add  one  teasxioon 
vanilla. 

Prune  Whip  'With  Custard  Sauce.  — 
Take  1  lb.  of  prunes  and  soak  over  night 
in  enough  water  to  cover  them.  In  the 
morning  cook  in  the  water  in  which 
they  w  ere  soaked  until  soft,  enough  for  the 
pits  to  be  removed  easily.  Chop  fine  and 
sweeten  to  taste.  Add  the  well-beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs  to  which  have  been 
added  two  tablespoons  of  pulverized 
sugar.  Beat  thoroughly  and  stand  on  ice 
for  an  hour,  or  set  where  it  is  cool. 
Serve  with  custard  made  as  follows : 
Take  one  tablespoon  of  corn  starch  and 
dissolve  in  a  little  cold  milk.  Add  this  to 
one  pint  of  milk,  yolks  of  two  eggs  and 
two  tablespoons  sugar.  Cook  until  thick; 
when  cool  serve  as  sauce  for  prune  whip. 

MRS.  J.  W.  R. 


Corn  and  Egg  Fritters 

One  pint  corn,  cooked  and  put  through 
a  food  chopper,  two  beaten  eggs,  one 
tablespoon  soft,  butter,  Li  cup  milk,  one 
rounded  tablespoon  flour,  salt,  pepper  and 
one  teaspoon  sugar.  Drop  from  a  spoon 
in  fat  and  fry  golden  brown,  but  do 
not  fry  too  long.  They  should  be  delicate 
in  texture.  g.  a.  timmekman. 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 

Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
Neuralgia  Colds  Lumbago 

Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 


Headache 

Pain 


Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  i3  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticaeidester  of  Salicylicaeid 


ChaseTainAway 

witHJMusterole 

When  winds  blow  raw  and 
chill  and  rheumatism  tingles  in 
your  joints  and  muscles, get  out 
your  good  friend  Musterole. 

Rub  this  soothing  white  ointment 
gently  over  the  sore  spot.  As  Muster¬ 
ole  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes  down 
to  the  seat  of  trouble,  you  feel  a  gen¬ 
tle,  healing  warmth;  then  oomes  cool¬ 
ing,  welcome  relief. 

Better  than  the  old-fashioned  mus¬ 
tard  plaster,  Musterole  works  without 
the  blister  Grandma  knew. 

For  croupy  colds,  sore  throat,  rheu¬ 
matism  and  congestion  of  all  kinds,  rub 
on  Musterole.  Don’t  wait  for  trouble; 
keep  a  jar  or  tube  on  the  bathroom  shelf. 
To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Jars  &  Tubes 
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New  FREE  book 
Ranges  Q'^teayon  lowest  fac- 

o  tory  prices  on  Quality 

heating:  stoves,  furnaces, 
porcelain  enamel  combi¬ 
nation  ranges,  coal  and 
wood  ranges  and  gas 
----  stoves.  200  stylesandsiz- 
eB.  Cash  or  easy  terms — 
as  low  as  $3.00  monthly. 
30  days  FREE  trial;  360  days 
approval  test.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ments.  660,000  pleased  Kala¬ 
mazoo  customers.  Make  a  $25 
t°  $75  saving  by  sending 
postal  for  FREE  book  todey. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave« 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


better  THAN  a  mustard  plaster 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
^  wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
IjN.  comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
yrAy/m  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
$2g§mfb  foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

’<S5*'§»  Absorb*  all  hard  growths  without  in- 
"  jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY.  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale fro,n  man,lfaet"r>ir 


Samples  free.  H  A.  BARTLETT 


at  gre^t  b  a  r  er  a  i  n. 

Harmony,  Maine 


The 

“Royal” 

A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  priees. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  80. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Sure  Relief 


indigestion) 

25  CENTS  J/ 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

25<t  and  75$  PMs.Sold  Everywhere 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

•  .uYoUuVvHventures  iu  Silen.ce”  I  Passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
m  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  c.  branson. 

1  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  m  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  riehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family  aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Feed  Linseed  Meal  and 
IMITATE  SUMMER  CONDITIONS 


The  tonic  effect,  as  well  as  the  high  protein  content  of 
summer  pasturage,  can  in  great  measure  be  duplicated  by  the 
liberal  use  of  Linseed  Meal. 

Prof.  Morrison,  author  with  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  world 
famous  book,  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  says:  “The  effect  on  live' 
stock  of  a  judicious  use  of  Linseed  Meal  is  soon  apparent  in  a 
thrifty  appearance,  a  pliable  skin,  a  sleek,  oily  coat  and  good 
‘handling’  quality  of  the  flesh.  Due  to  its  tonic  effect  it  is 
especially  useful  as  a  conditioner  for  animals  which  are  run 
down  or  out  of  condition.” 


A.  F.  Pierce,  Prop.  Sheomet  Farm  Jerseys,  Winchester, 

N.  H.  says:  “Linseed  Meal  is  a  wonderful  conditioner  as  well 
as  one  of  the  best  concentrates  for  increasing  milk  flow.” 

Frank  Shields,  Mgr.  Kilohana  Farms,  Lewistown,  Ill., 

writes:  “After  cattle  have  been  on  full  feed  for  some  time. 
Linseed  Meal  improves  their  digestion,  gives  their  hair  a  more 
glossy  appearance  and  makes  them  sell  better  when  sent  to 
market.” 


ALL  FARM  ANIMALS  ARE  WONDERFULLY  BENEFITED 
BY  THE  LIBERAL  USE  OF  LINSEED  MEAL  AND  THE 
PROFIT  BY  ITS  USE  OFTEN  RUNS  AS  HIGH  AS  100 
PER  CENT.  The  books  described  in  the  Coupon  below  will 
tell  you  how.  Send  in  the  Coupon  now. 


COUPON 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Sheep  in  Central  New  York 

Having  read  with  interest  from  time 
•to  time  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  re¬ 
gard  to  handling  sheep  from  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  I  though  a  line  from 
our  section  would  be  of  interest.  The 
•town  of  Middlesex,  in  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y., 
keeps  more  sheep  .'than  any  other  town 
in  the  county,  and  the  dealers  say  takes 
better  care  of  them.  The  102,"  lamb  crop 
was  about  cleaned  up  .this  week  in  this 
section.  One  dealer  shipped  out  five 
double-deck  carloads  at  15  cents,  which 
brought  the  growers  around  $14,000. 
The  lambs  averaged  around  90  to  100 
lbs.,  which  with  the  wool  brings  in  a 
gross  revenue  for  sheep  around  $1S  to 
$20  per  head.  A  portion  of  the  sheep 
were  sold  in  August  at  $10,  a  portion  at 
13  cents  per  lb.,  when  the  flush  of  grass  | 
is  gone.  Others,  myself  among  them,  feed 
to  January  1  at  around  2  cents  per  lb. 
over  the  price  in  the  Fall.  We  do  not 
agree  with  W.  W.  Reynolds  in  marketing 
a  few  50-lb.  lambs  at  20  cents  at  a  .time. 
You  spend  your  money  secured  in  that 
way,  and  never  realize  you  have  had  a 
crop  of  lambs,  whereas  if  you  keep  them 
together,  sell  at  one  time  and  receive 
from  $1,000  to  $1,500  you  have  a  dump 
sum  of  money  to  pay  on  your  debts  or 
to  purchase  a  Liberty  bond.  Another 
thing,  every  farmer  is  not  situated  so  that 
he  can  raise  Winter  lambs  and  besides 
all  this  we  would  soon  over-stock  the 
market. 

We  consider  sheep  the  best  stock  on 
the  farm.  They  have  got  cows  stopped 
40  ways :  10  cows  will  cost  more  to  keep, 
are  twice  'the  labor  that  100  ewes  are, 
and  the  sheep  will  bring  in  $2  to  the 
cows’  $1.  We  never  have  known  of  a  man 
to  go  broke  on  a  farm  who  kept  a  good 
flock  of  ewes  and  took  care  of  them.  A 
farmer  was  sold  out  in  adjoining  town 
last  Spring  who  had  three  automobiles 
and  no  sheep.  Our  sheep  are  all  surround¬ 
ed  in  a  portion  of  our  town  called  “South 
Hill”  which  land  can  be  purchased  at 
from  $10  to  $20  per  acre.  The  president 
of  onr  local  bank  has  recently  purchased 
275  acres  in  this  section  for  $3,000.  This 
land  .was  formerly  good  farm  land  to  the 
older  generation,  hut  the  next  generation 
has  left  the  hill  for  the  town  and  city. 
The  buildings  have  burned  up  and  rotted 
down  till  there  is  scarcely  a  building  left. 
The  land  is  well  watered  and  cool  in 
Summer,  an  ideal  place  for  sheep.  Our 
ewes  are  western  yearlings  which  sold 
for.  $17  this  year,  $13  last  year.  Wool 
brought  50  cents  last  year,  looks  like 
lower  prices  this  year.  L.  c.  williams. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Linseed  Crushers  Meal  Advertising  Committee  o7pu-22cmcAGo!TuNBms 

P lease  send  me  without  obligation  either  or  both  of  the  book s  I  have  chec^ed  tvith  an  “ X  below: 

□  Booklet  “Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as  told 

by  Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and  Dairymen.”  Name . 

□  Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Linseed 

Meal,”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author  with  Town . . . 

W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Recognized  Authority  on 

Stock  Feeding — “Feeds  and  Feeding.”  R.  F.  D . State . 

Feed  (f.  Costs  Tittle.  Earns  Much. 

EAL 


y  Save  $300  to  $1250  S 


85  Others 
to  Choose 
From 


On  a  Home  of  Distinctive  Beauty 


A  Bennett  Ready-Cut  home  saves  you 
the  middlemen’s  profits,  also  weeks  of 
labor  because  it  is  easier  and  quicker 
erected. 

Highest  quality  seasoned  lumber  .mach¬ 
ine  sawed  to  perfect  fit — no  waste.  And 
you  know  the  exact  cost  in  advance. 


New 


Desirable  built-in  conveniences.  Fire- 
stop  construction  -  double  walls  and 
floors  -  notched  wall  plates-characteristic 
Bennett  features  that  assure  lifetime 
service  and  permanent  value. 

See  the  Bennett  homes  near  you- write 
us  for  names  of  the  owners. 

Book  of  Homes  FREE 

Photo  illustrations  and  plans  of  over  85  charm¬ 
ing  homes  and  10  styles  of  garages,  all 
sizes.  FREE  in  U.  S.  east  of  Indiana  and 
North  of  Ohio  river:  elsewhere 
$1.00. 

ftennef  t  uomec 

I^BetterBuiltVV  1  I  Re&dy-Ctfl^  [ 


BENNETT  HOMES 

161  Main.  St.,  North  Tona wanda,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  104  page  Bennett  Book,  new 
low  prices  and  valuable  building  facts. 

Name . 


No.  and  St, 


Town . State 


John  Brown  Was  a  Famous 
Shepherd 

Students  of  history  will  find  difficulty 
in  properly  placing  the  famous  John 
Brown  of  Harper's  Ferry  fame.  History 
overlooks  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  best  judges  of  sheep  and  wool  in  the 
United  States  in  the  40’s  and  50's.  Bio¬ 
graphers  have  sought  to  explain  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  one  part  of  hhe  country,  and 
another,  as  an  itinerant  horse  trader. 
He  may  have  traded  horses  ;  he  frequent¬ 
ly  filled  pulpits  in  that  period  of  his  life 
when  he  felt  one  supreme  passion,  and 
that  was  for  the  freedom  of  the  black. 
There  are  still  some  of  the  older  people 
who  recall  John  Brown.  Some  of  these 
are  Ohio  people,  and  remember  when  in 
the  southern  part  of  Ashtabula  County 
lie  owned  a  farm,  stocked  with  upward 
of  a  thousand  sheep.  He  owned  another 
farm  at  Akron,  or  near  Akron,  and  there 
owned  even  a  larger  flock.  In  these  early 
years  he  spent  much  of  his  time  buying 
wool  for  eastern  mills.  He  travelled  from 
Maine  to  Michigan.  He  visited  thousands 
of  flocks.  His  sons  managed  the  farm. 
In  correspondence  which  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  writer  John  Brown  men¬ 
tioned  names  of  flocks  of  Merino,  and 
“Saxon”  type  sheep,  which  later  agricul¬ 
tural  history, ^  have  placed  as  pioneer 
flocks  of  highest  quality.  John  Brown 
wrote  an  article  for  the  Cultivator  at  Al¬ 
bany,  and  this  appeared  in  tlie  issue  of 


Stop  lameness; 
let  your 
horses  work! 

The  new  FREE  “Save-The-Horse” 
book  tells  how  to  treat  horse  ailments. 

No  need  to  guess — this  book  tells  you 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it — enables 
you  to  diagnose  and  treat  lameness  of 
all  sorts.  Our  32  years  experience  with 
sick  and  lame  horses  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  has  made  this  complete  horse  own¬ 
er’s  handbook  possible. 

“Save-The-Horse” 

has  been  usgd  for  years  with  almost  un¬ 
believable  success  in  treating  SPAVIN, 
Ringbone,  Thoropin,  broken  down 
tendons,  hip,  shoulder,  foot  and  other 
lameness. 

Every  horse  owner  should  have  a  com¬ 
plete  supply  of  “Save-The-Horse” 
Remedies.  Be  prepared  to  keep  your 
horses  working.  Prevent  delays  and 
worries  caused  by  horses  going  lame 
when  you  need  them  most. 

“Save-The-Horse”  is  sold  under  a 
signed  guarantee.  The  treatment  must 
be  successful,  or  we  return  your  money. 
Get  the  benefit  of  our  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  today  for  the  new  “Save- 
The-Horse”  book — it’s  free!! 


Testimonial 


Enclosed  please  find  check  for  a 
bottle  of  “Save-The-Horse”  Spav¬ 
in  cure.  My  first  bottle  was  used 
on  a  pacing  horse  with  two  bad 
spavins  that  had  received  no  end 
of  treatments  (before  I  got  him) 
such  as  blistering,  firing,  etc.  He 
was  very  lame.  I  used  one  bottle, 
treating  both  spavins  at  the  same 
time,  and  “Save-The-Horse”  en¬ 
tirely  cured  the  lameness.  I  used 
anotherbottleof  “Save-The-Horse” 
on  a  ringbone  and  am  more  than 
pleased  with  results.  You  need 
not  send  any  guarantee,  for  having 
used  two  bottles  I  know  pretty 
well  what  it  will  do,  consequently 
the  guarantee  is  useless  to  me. 

H.  D.  Badgley,  Cassopolis,  Mich. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Is  your  milk  check  big  enough  ? 

Our  special  illustrated  booklet  will  help  you 
get  those  sickly  run-down  cows  back  to 
health.  Get  this  booklet — it’s  free,  tool 

“Save-The-Horse"  and  “  Cura-Bos"  are 
sold  direct  and  shipped  prepaid, 
or  ask  druggist  or  dealer. 


>> 


Color  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn  t 
color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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EDWARDS 

METAL 

Greatest  Values- Lowest  Prices] 

Forty  thousand  borne  owners  have  answered  our 
advertisements.  Ten  thousand  have  accented 
our  money-saving  offer  on  “REO”  Cluster  Shin¬ 
gles,  V-Crimp,  Corrugated.  Standing  Seam, 
Fainted  or  Galvanized  Roofings,  Sidings,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof 
Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Out’ast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  quality, 
lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  173  or  for 
Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

223-273  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


May,  1S46,  and  the  following  quotation 
is  quite  characteristic  of  the  man  ;  “The 
noise  about  a  great  deal  of  animal  oil  to 
preserve  the  health  of  sheep  and  the  wool 
from  dead  ends,  is  a  superfine  humbug. 
Every  healthy  animal  in  good  condition 
has  enough  of  it  to  meet  all  the  wants  of 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  For 
a  sheep  to  be  very  black  or  yolky,  does 
not  prove  it  to  be  a  good  animal,  hardy, 
heavily  wooled,  fine,  or  fit  to  breed  from. 
Some  very  choice  animals  are  heavily 
coated  with  yolk,  while  others  of  equal 
worth  are  not  so,  as  many  often  are  seen 
in  the  same  flock,  all  of  one  blood.” 

Ohio-  WALTER  JACK. 


COMPLETE  Pmm 

direct  from  factory.  A  quality 
mixerat  low  mailorder  prices. 
Turns  ou  t  a  wheelbarrowful 
of  concrete  a  minute. 

Write  for  free  catalog  showing 
mixers,  block  molds,  garden 
tools,  etc. 

GILSON  BROTHERS  CO., 
Bex  600  Tredenia,  Wife 


INVENTORY  SALE 

MATERIAL  FROM  WRECKING  WORK 

Glazed  Sash  12c  foot;  pedestal  basins  $16:  low 
down  toilets  $23;  sinks  $9,00  up;  porcelain  waslitubs 
$15;  hardwood  cross  panel  doors  $2.00;  2x3  joist 
I  hie  foot,  3x4  at  3c  foot.  Warehouse  full  of  mater¬ 
ials  from  finest  homes.  Rare  Colonial  mantels,  etc. 

SOUTHARD  CO.  (Pioneer  House  Wreckers) 
63  Ninth  Ave.  (at  15th  St.),  New  York  City 


r 


DOGS 


Lancaster  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  February  6, 
1926: 

Market  drags.  Cows  and  bulls  pre¬ 
dominating  in  receipts.  Comparisons 
with  week  ago :  Beef  steers  steady ;  in- 
between  grades  showing  stronger  under¬ 
tone;  bulk  of  sales  $8.50  to  $9.25.  Bulls 
steady  to  strong;  spots  25  cents  higher. 
She  stock  firm ;  bulk  cows  $4  to  $5.25. 
Stockers  and  feeders  showing  little  ac¬ 
tion;  few  sales  at  prices  about  steady. 
Calves  strong  to  50  cents  higher  for 
week  ;  top  venters  $16.50. 

Hogs. — Steady  at  week’s  advance,  or 
50  cents  to  75  oyents  higher.  Top  West¬ 
erns  $15. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Feburay  6, 
Cattle,  46  cars,  19  Pennsylvania, 

YA  a  Qt  1  _ *  *  O  r 


In  30  Years 

NOT  ONE 

Melotte  Bow]  Has  Ever  Been 

Out  of  Bafance 


1926 


Sired  by 
Brother  of 


POLICE  PUPPIES 

STRONGHEART 

the  million  dollar  movie  dog.  Sire  and  dam  Kriminal- 
polizei  strain,  the  most  intelligent  and  beautiful  of  all 
police  dogs,  with  absolutely  rearless  disposition.  Puppies 
have  training  disposition  and  will  make  wonderful  pro 
tection  (logs.  Colors,  solid  wolf  gray  and  brown  in  beau¬ 
tiful  shades.  4>26  up  at  ten  weeks  with  papers  and  train¬ 
ing  advice.  Glen  road  Farm  Bloomsbury,  Ji,  Jt 

P  O  L  I  C  E  AND  RED  CROSS  PUPPIES 

formerly  known  as  the  German  Stock  Dog.  Priced  very 
reasonable,  considering  breeding.  GEO.  RAUCH, 
Catsklll  Mountain  Stork  Farm  Freehold,  Greene  Co.,  .N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Extra  Well  Broke  Rabbit  Hound 

(Male).  Free  trial.  Not  a  cent  down.  $85.  Or  exchange 
for  a  pedigree  wolf  gray  German  Police  Female  under  1 
yr.  old.  George  Roehr  Altamont,  N.Y.  It.  1).  a 

SI  P  A  N  I  E  L  S -Cockers  and  Springers 

Grown  dogs  and  puppies,  $25  up.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
'V  rite  wants.  TOUTS  WEST  Oceanport,  N.  J. 


Water  Spaniel  and  Cocker  Puppies 

Three  coon  and  fox  hounds.  LUKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Himrod\ N.T. 

Great  Dane  PUPS  Male  and  Female, 


WM.  G.  HUENKE 


$25-4185 
Dunellen,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— LLEWELLIN  and  ENGLISH  SETTERS 

Also  Maryland  bred  rabbit  hounds.  Sent  on  trial.]’  mpli- 
iet  free.  O.  K.  Kennels  Marydel,  Maryland 

Fox  Hnunric  .  .  w-  M*  Kirkpatrick 

IUA  nuunub  Lexington  A'lrglnla 

COR  SALE — FED, BEAGLE  and  Foxhound  Pups.  All  farm  raised 
i  and  ready  to  train.  Some  well  started.  25  yrs.  a  breeder 
in  this  town.  References  from  Maine  to  Mexico. 

F.  D.  HEYEN  Barry  villa,  N.  Y. 

Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

ty.  Registered.  BOWDEX  COLLIE  FARM  Jlamfleld,  Ohio 

Pedigreed  Scotch  COLLIES 

8  mos.  old.  Tracy  Neish  De  Tancey,  N.  Y. 

Bedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The hanasome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  P». 

ENGLISH  OR  WELSH  SHEPHERDS 

Natural  heelers.  Vaccinated  proof  against  distemper. 
Realities.  Geo.  Bowman  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


Foxhound  Puppies  caverac.  n.y. 

pliolce  Bred  Newfoundland  Pupple*.  Eligible  to  re¬ 
gistration.  Males,  $25.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.  Pope  Mills,  N.Y, 

WANTfV—Ped'&reed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
”  laid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

OALE  OR  EXCHANGE.  Spayed  Airedale  Pnp§,  Pure-bred  follies 

w  Horses.  Silverlake  Farm,  Tilton,  N.  Hampshire 


n  .  "T  - -»•  vAuicjivuiiia, 

6  C  Inca  go,  o  St.  Paul,  4  Virginia,  3  Iowa, 
-  St.  Louis,  2  Tennessee,  2  Kansas  City, 
1  West  Virginia,- 1  Indiana,  1  North  Car¬ 
olina,  containing  1.152  head;  5 So  head 
I  rucked  in;  tot  il  eatrie,  1,537  head;  S2 
calves,  1,415  hogs,  130  sheep. 

Comparisons  with  week  ago :  Cattle 
.)•>  cars,  1,2S5  head;  314  trucked  in. 
rotal  cattle,  1,609  head ;  59  calves,  1.269 
hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

-.Steers— Good  to  choice,  $9.25  to 
$J0.26  ;  fair  to  good,  $8.50  to  $9.25 ;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair,  $S  to  $8.50;  common  to 
medium,  $6.50  to  $S.00. 

Bulls. — Good_to  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.75 ; 

,  ! r  $5.  go  .to  $6.75;  medium  to 

fair,  ,>o.25  to  $5.75 ;  common  to  medium, 
$4.50  to  $5.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime.  $8.50  to  89  • 
Good  to  choice,  $S  to  $S.50;  medium  to 
good,  $6  to  $S;  common  to  medium,  $4.50 
to  $6. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.25 ; 
medium  to  good,  $4.50  to  $6 ;  common  to 
medium,  $3.7o  to  $4.50;  caimers  and  cut¬ 
ters.  $2.25  to  $3.75. 

Stocker  Bulls.— Good  to  choice,  $6.50 
to  $i.2o;  fair  to  good.  $5.50  to  86.50- 
medium  to  fair,  $5  to  $5.50:  common  to 
medium,  $4.50  to  $5.00. 

Calvies. — Good  to  c-hoice.  $14.50  to 
$16.50:  medium,  $11.50  to  $14.50;  com¬ 
mon,  $5  to  $11.50. 

Ilogs.— Heavyweight*  200  to  250  lbs., 
$14  to  $14.50:  medium  weights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $14.50  to  $15 ;  light  weights, 
100  to  loO  lbs..  $14.25  to  $15;  rough 
stock,  $10.75  to  $14. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets. 

PRICES  PAID  TO  FARMERS 

Milling  wheat,  $1.60  bu.  :  corn.  78  cents 
bu. ;  hay  (baled),  timothy,  $17  to  $18 
ton  ;  straw,  $11  to  $12  ton. 


be  out  balance  in  another  30 
s  because  the  very  design  and  con- 
struction  of  the  Melotte  Bowl  makes  it  impossible  for 
wear  or  usage  to  throw  it  out  of  balance.  At  a  con- 
?v(rv?*:lve .  estimate,  out-of-balance  bowls  are  costing 
the  American  farmer,  in  wasted  cream,  millions  of 
doliars  a  year— probably  double  the  cost  of  all  the 
thousands  of  Melotte  Separators  in  use  in  America. 

Imported  from  Belgium 

The  Melotte  Bowl  hangs  from  one  frictionless  bal- 
bearing  and  spins  like  atop.  It  is  self-balancing,  and 
without  any  rebalancing  it  skims  as  perfectly  after 
three,  five  or  even  twenty  years  of  service  as  when 
new.  Neither  wear  nor  usage  can  ever  throw  the 
Melotte  Bowl  out  of  balance— cannot  vibrate  and 
thus  cause  cross  currents  which  waste  cream  by  re¬ 
mixing  with  milk.  Turns  so  easily  that  bowl  spins  25 
minutes  after  you  stop  cranking  unless  brake  is  ap¬ 
plied.  No  other  separator  has  or  needs  a  brake. 

Get  the  Free  Book  that  tells  about  this  great  Melotte 


Dorit  a 

Pay  f 

for 


rint  fore4  mornSPOYou  to  y°ur  farm  and  you  don’t  pay  us 

a  0*“  ?hTS„rrnmachr\Put  *  zzn 

tinware thanother seDaratirs^av.10  k"P  '  “ "  s™) W  tecanse  it  has  so  much  less 


- -  ATiuiuL  1C  Id  Citby  IQ 

tinware  than  other  separators  have. 

Send  Coupon 

Mail  coupon  for  catalog  giving  full  de¬ 
scription  of  this  wonderful  cream  separa¬ 
tor  and  the  extraordinary  4  months  offer. 

The  Melotte  Separator 

H.  B.  Babson,  V.  S.  Manager 

2843  W.  19th  St.,  Dept.  9o-72  Chicago,  III, 
2445  Prlnco  St.,  Berkeley,  Colli. 


Tl,ae..?f  l0.?lSePara'0r>  % 

Please  send  me  FREE  Melotte  Separator  Catalog. 
Name _ 


Bow  many  cows  do  you  milk? _ 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


For  Sale  —  Cheap 

'  CHEDCO  STARLIGHT  ’ 

Dropped  July  24,  1925 

Sire:  Cramond  Horatius  81664 

Double  grandson  Imp.  King  of  the  May 

Dam :  Chedco  Sunlight 

Daughter  of  Florham  Leader 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

 Accredited  Herd  100024 


SWINE 


£1111111111111 
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1  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  E 

-**  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ZZ 
__  ot  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZZ 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  ZZ 

mmm  i  mm 

ZZ  For  sale  by  ZZ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  — 

^iiiiiiiJiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiK 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  a4  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
oil  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
f  eb.  S,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Feonomics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks 
Figures  are  for  Relvidere,  Washington. 
Milford.  Highbridge,  FJemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon. 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton.  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell.  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville.  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

xt  o  ,  -  Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.49% 

No.  3  white  oats  . 1  .49% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 93% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 90% 

0  .  I'er  Toil 

Spring  bran  . $32.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  32.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  4L90 

White  hominy  .  33  40 

Gluten  feed  . . !  ”  !  43.40 

I  lour  middlings  .  34.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  39.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  41.40 

34%  linseed  meal  .  5L10 


PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

BROOKMEAO’S  MERMAID  won  10  First  Prizes,  5  Second 
Prizes.  1  Senior  and  l  Grand  Championship  at 
i  shows  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  1925. 

Bull  Calves  of  same  Breeding  at  reasonable  prices. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding1  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  „„„  r„M,  „  ,  I(_  pWh  _  P| 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


For  Sale -Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds  and  have  recently  passed 
the  Serological  Test  for  Infectious  Abortion.  Nearby 
springers,  fresh  cows,  open  and  bred  heifers  Young 
pure  bred  bulls  soon  reauy  for  service. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn 

for  Sale-3  Bull  Calves  ^mV^tiLi 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cross ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers.  6  to  7  wks.  old,  86,  and  8  to  9  wks.  old,  86.50. 
40  C  h  e  s  t  e  r  s,  Purebreds,  6  to  7  wks  old.  87 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your 
Depot.  If  not  satisfactory  return  at  my  expense. 
All  pigs  0.  O.  D.  Tel.-Wob.  1415. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St..  Woburn.  Mass. 

i  JllPfifig  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
lne-  All  ages  for  sale. 
AT.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrill  eld,  N.  Y. 

Berkshire  Pigs  J"E'>  r<’r’''r 
Registered  Spotted  Poland-China  Spring  Pigs 

»L-mSaJ%at.V%y  ^tractive  prices.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  Write  Brookside  Farm  Middletown,  Va. 

Pigs  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old, 

,  -e.acl1  :  8.)fks.  old,  each.  Bigs  are  ready 

to  ship  If  you  will  not  return  our  crate  include  extra 
SI  reach  six  or  less  gigs.)  Roune  Bros.,  Onshore,  Pa. 

Choice  Young  Registered  POLAND  CHINA  BOARS 

"e,lnlr1i"«cn'  Oll',ld|1U0 JI,K'  eacb- at  *25.  Choice  250-lb.  bred 
STANLEY  SFCORT1  eCt‘ 

Brigadier  Durocs  y. 


Bradford, N.Y 


Durocs-Sows  ElmwoodFJ^sr^s.B.,,5 

MISCELLANEOUS  1 

AYRSHIRES  and  H0LSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED.  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 


herd,  BllAIIAJiT  FARM 


Kingston,  N.Y. 


Guernsey  Heifers  For  Sale 

for  information.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y. 


[ 


HORSES 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  W  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins.  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense,  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 

FERRETS  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
'-STsT  T,  .  .."V  °  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 

Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


BELGIANS-Golts  Registered  and  Grade 

1  to  S  yrs,  old.  Also  some  well  broken  registered  mares 
with  foal,  by  Echodale  Farceur. 

Ash  Grove  Farms  Saratoga  Springs,  N  Y. 

IQ  P|»rrhprnn«  of  a11  aKesat  bargain  prices.  Having 
,,  ,  [jv1,,  OHS  sold  my  farm  am  offering  the  entire 

stud.  William  A.  Reid 


_ i  offering _ _ _ 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS!!" 


erican  blues 

-  -  W  ZEALAND  REDS 
„  .  .  ,  AND  F  L  E  M I  S  H  GIANTS 

Healthy,  out-door  stock.  Pedigreed,  Prize  winners. 

RARITAN  RABBITRY  85  Adelaide  Ave., New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calm  •**  ffi 

Accredited  herd. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V, 


breeding.  Nicely  marked. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 


ljUaiited  to  Purchase— A  FLOCK  OF  r>  i 

■>  1 1,1  \1 0.N  1.  HI5ES  Westbrook,  Maine  AngCIO  UOatS 

EDMONDS’ 

POUITRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK  :-: 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
J33  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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on  Primrose 

for  Very  Good  Reasons/ 

The  McCormick-Deering  Primrose  Ball- 
Bearing  Cream  Separator  is  the  biggest 
“news”  in  the  separator  field  today.  At 
state  and  county  fairs,  in  local  store  dem¬ 
onstrations,  etc.,  McCormick-Deering 
Primrose  has  attracted  the  public  eye  and 
caused  thousands  of  farmers  to  buy 
purely  by  reason  of  its  successful  design. 
“Nothing  succeeds  like  success”  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  daily  in  Primrose  deliveries. 

All  eyes  are  truly  on  Primrose — and  the 
man  who  owns  a  Primrose  knows  why. 


12  Full 
Months 
to  Pay 


One  dealer  ordered  Primroses  by  the  “Red  Baby” 
truckful  as  long  as  he  could  keep  pace  with 
demand  this  way,  then  he  called  in  the  railroad 
and  had  them  deliver  a  carload.  And  they’re  all 
at  work  right  now!  In  another  community  the 
number  of  Primroses  at  work  has  been  increased 
by  more  than  75  machines  so  far  this  year. 

Every  one  a  money-maker  for  a  farmer  who 
likes  to  get  the  most  profit  from  his  cows. 

Make  it  a  point  to  know  the  McCormick-Deering  Primrose— now  is  a  good 
time— and  take  advantage  of  the  superior  construction  it  offers.  Your  local 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  show  you  the  machine,  demonstrate  it  fully, 
and  offer  you  a  convenient  payment  plan  with  12  full  months  to  pay. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  III. 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


EHS 

I  TRADE-MARK 
I  REGISTERED 


COST 


All  B-B  (BULL  BRAND)  Feeds 
are  clean  feeds — every  pound 
goes  over  magnetic  separators 
and  triple  screens  to  remove  all 
metal  or  other  foreign  matter. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCE  MORE 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

[PRIMROSE] 

Ball-Bearing  Cream  Separators 


HOW  LONG 
Will  My  Silo  Last? 

Will  it  get  out  of  shape  and  eventually  fall?  Will  it  continually  need 
repairs,  meaning  trouble  and  expense?  Can  I  forget  it  or  must  I  worry 
about  tightening  lugs  or  loops?  Will  it  keep  my  silage  in  the  proper  succu¬ 
lent  condition?  .  .  , 

The  Crame  owner  has  no  such  worries. 

He  simply  uses  his  silo  season  after  season 
without  thought  of  its  condition.  It’s  a 
strong,  handsome,  durable,  weather - 
proof  and  frost  resisting  structure  that  will 
stand  up  and  save  money  for  many  years. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  descriptive 

literature. 


15  Years  of  Sweet  Clover 

In  1911  I  planted  any  first  crop  of 
sweet  clover — five  acres — and  have  grad¬ 
ually  increased  to  150  acres.  My  sole 
dependence  for  ia  fegume  crop  except  five 
neres,  Alfalfa  hog  .pasture.  M  ith  the 
seed  'I  have  bought  for  'the  coming  Spring 
about  1,000  acre-years  will  have  been 
grown  on  this  farm.  Doubtless  many  have 
grown  'this  •plant  longer  or  in  larger  acre¬ 
age,  but  most  people  who  write  to  farm 
papers  are  recent  converts.  They  tend  to 
m’ake  statements  that  will  result  in 
plenty  of  disappointment. 

For  example  Melilot  is  sometimes  much 
touted  "for  “poor”  and  even  for  “sour” 
soil.  .Some  people  use  the  word  “sour” 
to  describe  a  soil  .that  is  heavy  or  a  little 
damp  but  not  necessarily  lacking  in  dime. 
Such  soil,  if  neutral,  -may  grow  Sweet- 
clover  well,  as  it,  is  a  little  more  tolerant 
of  poor  drainage  (than  wheat,  corn,  oats 
or  oven  Redclover.  But  Mciilot  is  fully 
as  sensitive  to  ‘actual  acid  as  Alfalfa.  On 
Fontland  Farm  we  have  mostly  a  heavy 
dark  “Paulding”  clay.  This  is  neutral  and 
a  natural  Sweet  clover  soil?  About  10 
per  cent  of  the  area  is  in  patches  and 
streaks  of  sand.  This  is  -sour  and  it  is 
possible  to  step  in  some  places  one  foot 
in  a  good  stand  and  the  other  in  a  sand 
streak  perfectly  bare  of  this  acid-sensi¬ 
tive  legume.  ’A  heavy  application  of 
ground  limestone  makes  an  elegant  stand 
on  this  sand.  Most  “poor”  soil  is  apt 
to  be  acid  and  this  matter  should  be  look¬ 
ed  into  before  any  high  expectations  of 
success  are  aroused. 

If  Sweetelover  is  plowed  in  the  Fall  of 
the  first  year  it  is  -pretty  sure  to  rogue, 
that  is,  come  right  up  through  the  plow 
slice  next  Spring.  This  may  cause  much 
trouble.  If  a  large  area  is  plowed  in  the 
Fall  it  is  almost  necessary  to  have  an 
implement  called  a  “field  cultivator”  by 
the  big  implement  companies  that 
make  it. 

Now  I  .suppose  someone  will  ask :  "If 
Melilot  has  such  a  high  lime  requirement 
and  bothers  a  good  deal  in  the  Spring  or 
at  least  forces  you  to  buy  special  imple 
meats  why  do  you  pig-headedly  persist 
in  planting  it  to  the  practical  exclusion 
of  other  legumes?  The  answer  is  a  mid¬ 
west  answer.  *My  corn  and  beet  area  is 
relatively  large,  my  soil  hard  to  handle. 
Cultivating  time  is  generally  precious 
and  desperately  busy  time.  I  get  the 
Sweetelover  hay  the  first  year  about  two 
months  after  the  small ‘grain  is  cut.  Thus 
it  •does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
cultivating.  That  is  the  great  and  shin 
ing  merit. 

I  would  judge  this  wil-l  uot  appeal  to 
an  eastern  fa-rmer  for  to  him  an  early 
Summer  ha»y  crop  is  not  the  calamity  it 
is  to  me.  However  it  might  suit  him  to 
have  a  hay  crop  the  same  year  and  on 
the  same  .ground  as  his  small  grain.  But 
Melilot  needs  inoculation  as  well  as 
lime.  A  plant  is  so  dependent  on  its  bac¬ 
teria  for  nitrogen  that  it  will  have  a  fine 
supply  of  nodules  though  growing  in  an 
old  manure  heap  and  it  will  become  yel- 
lowfand  stunted  even  on  good  corn  land 
without  .these  nodules. 

Another  requirement  for  a  good  first 
year  crop  is  that  a -large  strain  of  white 
be  planted.  There  are  one  or  more  dwarf 
strains  of  'Melilotus-Alba  no  longer  than 
the  (Yellow  Melilotus  Officinalis)  and 
neither  of  these  will  make  a  real  first 
year  hay  crop.  I  would  not  pay  lo  cents 
a  bushel  for  a  known  dwarf  strain  but 
the  only  real  assurance  at  present  of  a 
big  strain  is  to  get  seed  in  your  own 
locality  of  a  variety  you  have  seen  or  are 
very  reliable  informed  lias  grown  tall.  It 
is  hard  to  handle  the  big  strains  for  seed 
on  our  soil.  Perhaps  I  should  rig  up  one 
of  the  new  field  gathering  arrangements 
Perhaps  also  eastern  hill  farmers  could 
grow  the  large  strains  without  their  get 
ting  'SO  rank  and  troublesome  the  second 
year. 

I  am  so  much  interested  in  a  late  Sum¬ 
mer  hay  that  I  have  grown  many  native 
legumes  in  my  garden.  In  this  I  have 
been  much  more  successful  in  finding 
out  what  couldn’t  be  grown  than  in  turn¬ 
ing  up  anything  useful.  However  the  big 


Here’s  How  to  Avoid 
Losses  at  CALVING 

What  chances  you  take  —  what  losses 
you  suffer,  when  you  leave  to  luck  the 
health  of  your  cows  as  they  approach 
and  go  through  calf-birth. 

At  this  critical  time — when  the  require¬ 
ments  of  winter  feeding  alone  impose  a 
heavy  burden  on  her  vitality  a  cow  needs 
outside  assistance  to  maintain  her  health 
and  productive  vigor. 

i 

Kow-Kare  supplies  this  help  In  Just  the  form 
most  needed — by  building  up  the  vigor  of 
digestive  and  genital  organs  so  that  disorders 
and  diseases  cannot  gain  a  foothold.  To  Insure 
strong,  productive  cows  and  healthy  calves 
Kow-Kare  is  used  regularly  in  thousands  of 
the  best  dairies. 

Kow-Kare  does  more  than  fight  disease  — 
It  puts  more  milk  into  your  pails  by  enabling 
your  cows  to  assimilate  a//the  milk-values  In 
the  feed  consumed.  It  stops  feed-waste— puts 
added  dollars  on  your  milk  check.  A  table- 
spoonful  in  the  feed  one  week  each  month 
works  wonders — an  improvement  you  can't 
help  seeing. 

Our  valuable  book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor.” 
tells  how  to  fight  cow  diseases,  and  the  part 
Kow-Kare  plays  in  treating  Barrenness, 
Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth, Scours, Garget, 
Lost  Appetite,  etc.  Send  for  free  copy.  If  you 
have  the  least  trouble  finding  Kow-Kare  at 
your  feed  dealer’s,  general  store  or  druggist's 
we  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid.  Large  size  $1,25; 
medium,  65c, 

Dairy 

Association 
Co.,  Inc. 

Depfc  R 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


UNADILLA 


the  most 
convenient  silo 
made 

Instead  of  laboriously  pitching 
tons  of  silage  out  over  your  head 
twice  a  day  for  seven  or  eight 
months  every  year,  push  it  out 
the  Unadilla  way! 

Air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
repellent  doors  that  just  can't 
ireeze  or  stick — give  a  continu¬ 
ous  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
silage. 

The  money  you  put  in  a  Unadilla 
is  insurance  of  good  silage,  well  kept 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  convenience 
found  in  any  silo  made. 

Write  for  prices  and  big  illustrated 
catalog.  Worth-while  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  on  early  shipment,  cash  orders. 

Makers  of  sturdy  storage  tanks, 
vats  and  water  tubs — ask  for  litera¬ 
ture  regarding  this  Unadilla  line. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


•%"*>  HHESQS^l  w£« 

It  ia  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
i  With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today, 

;  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  ill. 
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“sticktights”  Melbomia  Canabcnsis  and 
Mielbomia  Panionlata  appear  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  against  weeds. 
Pamculata  would  make  a  fair  forage 
plant  without  any  selection.  C'anabensis 
is  too  coarse  and  would  require  much 
hunting  for  branching  strains  and  select¬ 
ion  to  make  it  available.  There  are  more 
lions  in  the  path;  the  seeds  would  cause 
trouble  in  hulling  and  be  difficult  io 
scarify.  It  is  a  little  hard  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  make  progress.  Some  day  the 
•State  stations  may  take  the  matter  up 
and  it  might  be  a  lucky  day  for  eastern 
farmers.  These  plants  are  thought  to 
grow  well  in  acid  soils.  At  any  rate  they 
seem  to  stand  wet  like  Alsike  and  drought 
like  Alfalfa.  They  have  tremendous  lat¬ 
eral  ground-filling  root  systems  and  tho\ 
don’t  blight  in  hot  wet  weather.  Panicula¬ 
te  is  a  little  shy  on  Wiincering  but  by  get¬ 
ting  stock  from  as  near  the  Continental 
Winter  of  Iowa  as  possible  this  trouble 
could  perhaps  he  entirely  remedied. 

Ohio.  REX  EDGERTON. 


Feeding  Dairy  Cows 

I  wish  a  ba landed  ration  for  my  cows. 
I  have  20  cows,  part,  fresh  in.  Fall  and 
tins  Winter;  remainder  to  fresheu  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April.  They  are  grade 
Holstein  and  Guernsey®.  I  can  get  all 
kinds  of  feed  at  the  local  dealers.  For 
roughage  I  have  plenty  of  good  ensilage. 
My  hay  is  Timothy  and  clover  mixed, 
but  no  Alfalfa.  Also,  I  would  like  to 
iiave  you  tell  me  what  feeds  are  best  for 
young  calves.  I  wish  to  raise  my  heifer 
calves  e.  a.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

<  'ornmeal  and  the  various  feeds  are 
usually  made  the  basis  of  a  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  ration  and,  to  these,  are  added 
one  or  more  high  protein  feeds  -to  balance 
the  lack  of  protein  in  the  other  grains  and 
the  roughage.  There  are  numerous  com¬ 
binations  that  can  be  made  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  comparative  cost  enters  largely 
into  the  matter  of  which  one  is  best.  A 
good  mixture  might  be  made  from  100 
lbs.  each  of  *cornmeal  and  ground  oats. 
200  lbs.  of  wheat  middlings -and  100  lbs. 
each  of  gluten  feed  and  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  This  mixture  would  give  you 
equal  parts  -by  weight  of  a  low  protein, 
medium  protein  and  high  protein  feed 
and  would  ,go  well  with  your  roughage. 
'I’lie  variations  which  might  be  made  are 
numerous,  as  oi lineal,  cotton  seed  meal 
or  brewers’  and  distillers’  dried  grains 
might  be  used  to  replace  some  part  of 
the  high  protein  ingredients,  wheat  bran 
or  mixed  wheat  feed  the  medium  protein 
group  and  hominy,  corn  and  cob  meal 
or  ground  -barley  the  low  protein  portion 
of  the  grain  ration. 

There  is  no  other  feed  for  young 
calves  equal  to  milk.  If  this  cannot  be 
obtained,  one  of  the  substitutes  for  it 
upon  the  market  may  be  used,  and  calves 
have  been  raised  upon  hay  tea.  Use  milk 
for  the  first  ‘few  weeks  if  possible,  how¬ 
ever.  T  should  advise  letting  the  cows 
out  of  doors  for  a  'time  each  day,  both 
as  a  matter  of  •health  and  humane  treat¬ 
ment.  M.  B.  D. 


Livestock  and  Poultry 
Questions 

My  pullets  have  seemed  to  *be  perfect¬ 
ly  well  it  ill  lately.  Now  a  few  of  them 
have  one  eye  closed,  but  I  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  else  wrong,  and  they  seem  lively  and 
hungry.  One  has  both  eyes  shut  and 
swelled  and  acts  dumpish.  Their  house 
is  not  damp  nor  close.  Why  do  they  not 
lay  better?  Most  of  them  are  April 
hatched ;  have  mash  before  them  all  the 
time,  cracked  corn  and  some  oats,  a  good 
deal  of  milk,  shells,  mangels  and  cab¬ 
bage,  but  they  lay  very  little ;  mostly  R. 
I.  Reds,  some  W.  Leghorns.  What  grain 
is  best  for  my  cows?  They  are  in  good 
condition,  almost  too  fat,  but  not  giving 
milk  as  they  should.  What  grain  would 
give  milk  instead  of  fat?  K.  s.  b. 

Torrington,  Conn. 

Any  fowl  showing  swollen  and  running 
eyes  should  be  removed  from  t  lie  flock 
and  kept  by  herself  until  well.  This  is 
usually  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  roup 
and  no  chances  should  be  taken  of  spread 
of  that  disease  through  contact.  Clean 
the  eyes  and  head  passages  frequently 
with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in  water, 
one  ounce  to  the  quart,  and,  once  daily, 
put  a  few  drops  of  a  15  per  cent  solution 
of  argyrol,  to  be  obtained  at  the  drug¬ 
gists,  into  each  eye,  after  the  cleansing. 
There  are  many  possible  reasons  for  poor 


A  New  World’s  Record 


Hillstead 

Farm 

— the  property  of  Mrs. 
John  Wallace  Riddle, 
Farmington,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  in  October,  1925, 
achieved  a  new  world’s 
record  for  Guernseys 
with  Anesthesia  Faith 
of  Hillstead.  Age 
years.  Record  19,741.4 
pounds  of  milk,  1,112.5 
pounds  of  fat. 


Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

With  protein  added  lowers  milk  costs.  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  helped 
make  this  greatest  record  for  Guernseys. 


Hillstead  Farm,  Farmington,  Conn. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  pleased  to  tell  you  that  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  was 
used  continuously  as  part  of  the  grain  ration  fed  Anesthesia  Faith  of  Hillstead 
114,354  during  her  recent  World’s  Record  365  day  test  as  well  as  during  her 
two  previous  tests. 

We  have  been  mixing  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  in  our  herd  ration  and 
young  stock  feed  for  several  years,  and  consider  it  a  good  economical  feed  for 
growth,  condition,  and  production.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  David  Munson,  Farm  Mgr. 

tt  ^ySared  Schumacher  Feed. will  help  your  cows  make  larger  records  and  larger  profits. 
Under  present  market  conditions  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  combined  with  Boss  Dairy 
Ration,  or  other  choice  high  protein  feeds,  supplies  the  choicest  rations  for  the  milking  herd 
at  very  attractive  prices. 

Dairymen  everywhere  realizing  the  present  market  situation  are  basing  the  rations  for  all 
their  live  stock  on  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  and  are  making  more  milk  and  making  it 
more  profitably. 


The  Quaker  Qate  (pmpany 


Address 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


for 

De  Laval 
.  MilKer 
LOutfitsi 


Years 

_  A2° 
These  became 
old  fashioned 


THE  -De  Laval  Milker  is  rapidly  eliminating  hand 
milking,  and  has  already  done  so  on  thousands 
of  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

No  one  would  think  of  harvesting  grain  in  this 
day  and  age  with  a  cradle,  and  there  is  little  plow¬ 
ing  done  by  oxen  or  seed  sown  by  hand.  Yet  a 
De  Laval  Milker  will  save  more  time  in  the  course 
of  a  year  than  a  grain  binder  or  any  other  labor- 
saving  machine  on  the  farm.  A  De  Laval  Milker 
not  only  saves  time  twice  a  day — 730  times  a  year 
but  because  of  its  stimulating  and  soothing  action 
almost  invariably  causes  cows  to  produce  more  milk 
than  by  any  other  method,  either  hand  or  machine; 
and  in  addition  produces  cleaner  milk. 

If  you  are  milking  five  or  more 
cows  by  hand  a  De  Laval  Milker 
will  soon  pay  for  itself.  See  \bu: 

De  Lava] 
•Agent 


Milker 

‘The  Better  Way  of  Milking 

I  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 


The  world’s  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  ‘‘floating  bowl.” 
,-JEX  Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur- 
TT,  Dished  In  seven  sizes,  with  hand. 


electric  or  belt  Srive. 


in 

1** 
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RIB-STONE  ' 
CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILOS 

are  BE  SI 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to 
save  from  Fifty  to  One 
Hundred  Dollars  on  the 
delivered  and  erected 
price  by  ordering  now. 

“You  cannot  buy  a  good 
Silo  for  less.” 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

BOX  B  LEROY,  N.  Y 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


Don’t  Pay 
for  4  Months 

We  will  send 
you  the  Famous 
Metal- to- Metal 


wherever  there  is  wear  and  strain.  Our  ‘‘Buckleless 
Buckle  positively  cannot  slip  and  adds  to  amazing 
strength  and  durability.  Act  quick!  WRITE  TODAY 

1  BABSON  BROS.,  ^43ew.a9th«tf.tt  Chicago 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 


Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco- 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 
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iND  vlualJeBook 


If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling,  ven¬ 
tilating  or  buying  anything  in  the  line  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  your  cow  or  horse  bam,  hog  or  poultry 
houses,  then  be  sure  to  send  for  this  free  book. 

This  free  book  tells  all  about  the  Jamesway 
service — how  we  help  you  plan  your  buildings 
how  we  save  you  money  by  cutting  down  mater¬ 
ial  and  construction  costs.  Tells  also  about  the 
Jamesway  line  of  Equipment  and  Ventilation 
for  cow  and  horse  bams,  hog  and  poultry  houses 
— tells  how  we  have  helped  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  work  out  their  building  and 
equipping  problems. 

Fill  Out  Coupon  NOW 

Your  name  and  address  sent  to  us  on  cou¬ 
pon  or  postal  card  will  bring  you  this  valu¬ 
able  money -saving  book  by  return  mail 
postpaid.  Send  to  office  nearest  you. 

James  Manufacturing  Co.  (5) 

Elmira.  N.  Y.  FT.  ATKINSON.  W1S.  Minneapolii.Minn. 


Labor-saving:  dairy  barna 


■  — h*-  A' 

Time-saving:  money- making  hog  houses 
-poultry  houses 


afimaiiRBii  ■■■■■■■ 

™  Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  to  You 

James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  135 
Please  send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book. 
I  am  interested  in  □  Building 

□  Equipping  □  Ventilating  a 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


Name _ 

Post  Office _ T - 

R.  F.  D _ State. 


Dairy  Inspector  Says 

“Purity  Strainer 

Is  Best  On  Market  Today” 


Zj°n  r>'-p,rf  '  Tr* 

Gpn  t/em  ’ 


Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Strainer  is  endorsed  by  thousands 
of  users  as  the  best  for  removing  all  dirt  and  sediment 
from  milk.  It  is  the  only  strainer  on  the  market  guaran¬ 
teed  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt,— or  your  money  back. 
Thousands  in  use  by  dairies,  creameries,  condensaries 
and  farmers  everywhere.  Simple  to  use  and  easy  to  clean. 
Makes  possible  top  notch  prices  for  clean  milk.  Grade 
“A”  tests  are  common  with  users  of  Purity  Strainers. 
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Made  in  two  sizes— 10  quart  and  18  quart.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  write  direct  for  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  and  prices,  giving  your  dealer’s  name. 


Purify  Stamping  Company 


Dept.  A 


Battle  Creek.  Mich, 


Purity  Cotton  Discs  are  made > 
in  any  size  from  5\fin.  to  7  in. 
diameter,  for  all  makes  of 
strainers  or  filters.  Send  for 
i  a  trial  order. 


Made  In  Ten  Styles 

Breechingless,  Side- 
Backer,  Express,  etc. 


±wm  DOWN 
fC  AFTER 
30  DAYS 
+0  TRIAL 


I  Will  Ship  You 


a  Walsh  Harness  for  a  30  day  free  trial 
,  i,  on  your  own  team.  See  for  yourself  that 

,  my  harness  is  stronger,  handsomer,  better  fitting,  handier  in  every 
I  way — a  proven  success  for  over  ten  years.  .If  not  convinced  t.iat  it  is 
the  best  harness  you  ever  laid  eyes  on,  send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

Three  Times  Stronger  Than  Buckle  Harness 

Buckles  weaken  and  tear  straps.  Walsh  li  t! -inch  breeching  strap  holds 
over  1100  lbs  The  same  strap  with  buckles  will  break  at  the  buckle  at 
about  350  lbs.  pulf.  Ordinal  harness  has  68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness 
has  no  buckles  Easy  to  see  why  Walsh  is  three  times  stronger  than 
ordinary  harness.  Packers’  Northern  Steer  Hide  leather— best  that  can  be 

SAVES  REPAIRS  — 'LASTS  TWICE  AS  LONG 

The  Walsh  Harness  costs  less  because  it  saves  many  a 
Users  show  average  repair  cost  of  only  9  cents  per  ^ar.  Is  o  patching^ 
mending,  because  no  rings  to  wear  straps  in  two,  no  buck  es  to  g 
and  tear  straps.  Greatest  advance  in  harness  making.  Easily  adjustable 
to  fit  any  horse.  Write  today  for  new  reduced  prices. 

Sflj.oo  DOWN  AFTER  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

O  Balance  easy  payments,  or  cash  after  trial  if  you  wish  Write ro> 
dayfor  free  book,  prices,  easy  payments  and  thirty  days  trial  otter, 
also  how  to  make  money  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  neighbo  . 

JAMES  M.  WALSH,  PreS.,  Walsh  Harness  Co. 

123  Grand  Ave*,  Dept*  s>*>&  Milwauficee,  WIs. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  MY  FREE  BQOKj 
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Over  50,000  Users 
Praise  the  Walsh 

Endorsed  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges,  Govern¬ 
ment  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  leading  horsemen 
and  thousands  of  users 
in  every  state. 

My  Free  Book  gives 
hundreds  of  letters  and 
pictures  from  users  and 
other  interesting  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  for  your 
copy  to-  x-w 
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laying,  I  do  not  know  those  in  the  case 
of  your  fowls. 

The  commonly  available  grains  that 
are  conducive  to  milk  production,  rather 
than  to  the  laying  an  of  flesh,  are  the 
medium  prohein  group,  wheat  bran  and 
middlings,  mixed  wheat  feed  and  buck¬ 
wheat  feed  (containing  hulls)  and  the 
high  protein  feeds,  linseed  meal  (oil- 
meal)  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  teed  and 
gluten  meal,  brewers’  and  distillers’ 
dried  grains  and  buckwheat  middlings 
without  the  hulls. 

The  fattening  feeds  are  corn,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  rye,  buckwheat,  hominy  and  corn 
and  co‘b  meal.  Both  classes  of  foods  are 
needed,  for  a  cow  cannot  continue  to 
give  milk  if  the  needs  of  her  body  are 
neglected,  and  a  milk  producing  ration 
should  also  be  one  that  provides  the  fat 
elements  in  food.  If  all  fat  producing 
grain  is  fed,  milk  production  will  suffer 
and,  if  all  milk  producing  grain  is  given, 
the  nutrition  of  the  animal  will  not  he 
kept  up.  A  balanced  ration  is  one  that 
comes  somewhere  near  providing  a  pro¬ 
per  balance  between  milk  producing  and 
fat  forming  foods. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  figure  the  exact 
ill  core  tidal  balance  when  la  dairyman 
must  use  what  he  has  or  can  afford  to 
buy,  but  a  too  one-sided  ration  can  be 
avoided.  With  the  mixed  hay.  corn  fodder 
and  silage  usually  fed  as  roughage  on 
eastern  farms,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  low  protein  (fattening), 
medium  protein  and  high  protein  grains 
will  approximate  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows  in  milk,  such  a  mixture,  for  in¬ 
stance.  as  100  ibs.  each  of  cornmeal  or 
hominy  and  ground  oats  (low  protein). 
100  lbs.  ’each  of  wheat  bran  and  wheat 
middlings,  or  200  lbs.  of  wheat  feed 
(medium  protein)  and  200  lbs.  of  glu¬ 
ten  feed  (high  protein).  In  this  mixture 
you  have  equal  parts  (200  lbs.  each)  of 
low,  medium  and  high  protein  feeds,  a 
reasonably  well  balanced  grain  ration.  If 
your  cows  ane  really  too  fat,  (few  cows 
are)  you  can  increase  the  proportion  of 
high  protein  grain  to  advantage,  but 
don’t  feed  all  cottonseed  or  linseed  oil 
meal,  as  I  have  known  dairymen  to  do, 
on  the  principle  that,  if  a  little  is  good, 
more  is  better.  ®. 


Feeding  Milk  to  Poultry 

Should  separator  skim-milk  -be  fed  to 
laying  fowls,  as  it  comes  from  separator 
sweet,  or  let  g'o  sour,  or  loppered,  before 
being  fed?  B.  B.  B. 

Galway,  N.  Y 

It  seems  to  make  little  or  no  difference 
how  skimmilk  is  fed  to  poultry,  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  being  that  iit  is  fed.  Many 
writers  upon  poultry  feeding  have  said 
.that  milk  should  be  fed  either  sweet  or 
sour,  not  sweet  a  part  of  the  time  and 
■sour  at  another  time,  but  I  know  of  no 
reason,  either  experimental  or  theoreti¬ 
cal.  for  advising  this,  other  than  fear  that 
vibrating  from  sweet  to  sour  might  con¬ 
fuse  the  digestive  organs  of  a  bird  and 
result  in  panic.  .Sweet  milk  would  re¬ 
main  sweet  but  a  very  few  seconds  after 
being  swallowed.  The  lactic  acid  of  sour 
milk  is  believed  to  be  very  beneficial  in 
checking  the  -growth  of  organisms  that 
often  find  /their  way  into  the  digestive 
tracts  of  birds  and  prove  very  undesirable 
there,  but  I  presume  that  this  same 
checking  force  is  quickly  developed  in 
swallowed  sweet  milk.  At  any  rate, 
chickens  and  older  birds  thrive  upon 
sweet  milk,  sour  milk,  dried  milk,  liquid 
milk,  skimmilk,  buttermilk  and  whole 
milk.  For  animal's  that  nature  evidently 
never  intended  to  give  milk  of  any  kind 
to,  they  do  remarkably  well  when  nature 
is  scoffed  at  and  her  plain  teachings  dis¬ 
regarded.  However,  nature  produced  the 
duck  ^billed  platypus,  a’ bird  that  lays  eggs 
but  suckles  her  young,  and  that  shows 
an  effort  to  compromise  upon  her  part 
that  may  'be  intended  as  an  example  to 
such  higher  forms  of  •animal  life  as  an¬ 
thropoid  ap*s  and  men.  M.  B.  D. 


An  army  officer  was  showing  bis  fair 
guest  about  the  camps  when  a  bugle 
sounded.  “What’s  that  for?”  the  fair 
one  inquired.  “That’s  tattoo,  ’  (the  or- 
ficer  explained.  “Oh.  I  understand,  she 
remarked.  “I’ve  often  seen  it  on  sol¬ 
dier’s  arms,  but  I  did  not  know _  they 
had  a  special  time  for  doing  it.”  ■ 
American  Boy. 


THERE’LL  soon  be  lots 
of  work  to  do.  Are  your 
horses  ready? 

Use  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam  to  get  them  in  con¬ 
dition.  It’s  wonderful  for 
Sprains,  Spavin,  Splint, 
CappedHock,  Curb,  Fistula, 
Thoroughpin,  Shoe  Boils, 
Poll  Evil,  Wire  Cuts  and 
Muscular  Inflammation. — 
Known  and  used  every¬ 
where  for  42  years.  Apply 
it  yourself.  Directions  with 
every  bottle.  Leaves  no  scar 

or  blemish.  Buy  it  today,  and  al¬ 
ways  keep  a  bottle  on  hand  for 
emergencies.  $2.00  at  drug  stores 
or  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO  g 


GOMB  AULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


Use  Mi]  WEAR-MORE  Harness 

XODAYSEREE 

— then  decide 


Made  in  all  Stqles 


"I  take  your  nord  fa 
it  if  not  then  convinced! 

—  simply  return  hard 
ness  at  my  expense .’ 

John  C.  Nichols,  Pres.  J 

Quicklt)  Adjusted 

Down  if  You  De¬ 
cide  to  Keep  It; 
Balance  on  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 

Just  do  mo  the  favor  of  sending  your  name 
at  once.  I  want  you  to  get  my  big  free  book 
which  tells  the  Interesting  story  of  this 
strongest  harness  made.  See  how  I’ve  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated  rubbing  and  see-sawing 
between  leather  and  metal.  Doubled  life 
right  here!  Learn  how  short-snubbing  of 
leather  under  buckle  edges  or  around  nar¬ 
row  metal  units  costs  you  money  in  break¬ 
downs  and  repairs.  See  how  I  overcome  this 
—how  I  learned  this  priceless  harness 
secret  from  a  pail  handle.  I  believe  you 
owe  it  to  yourpocketbook  to  post  yourself. 
All  I  ask  Is  that  you  test  Wear-More  supe¬ 
riority  severely  and  thoroughly,  at  my  risk 
and  expense.  That’s  fair.  Isn’t  It !  Then 
write  me  today  for  book  and  reduced  prices. 

JOHN  C.  NICHOLS,  Pres. 

1926  Erie  Ave.v  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

John  C.  Nichols  Co.,  Also  Origin¬ 
ators  and  Makers  of  FitZall  Collars. 


See  how  It's  cut  f 
—  oil  has  been 
squeezed  o  u  t. 
letting  the  strap 
crack.  Like  car¬ 
rying  pail  with 
wire  handle. 
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No  Short- 
Snubbing  Here 

See  how  patented 
Wear  -  More  buckle 
lets  strap  pull  against 
big,  broad  surface, 
well  protected  like  your 
hand  on  the  large  .com¬ 
fortable  round  wood¬ 
en  handle  on  pall  ball. 


Don’t  Pay 
for 

4  Months 

So  that  you  may  see  and 
use  the  one  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  with  the  single 
bearing  suspended  self¬ 
balancing  bowl,  we  will 
send  an  imported  Bel¬ 
gium  Melotte  Cream 
Separator,  any  model, 
direct  to  your  farm  and  you 
don’t  pay  us  for  it  for  i 
months.  You  may  have  a 
80  Day  Free  Trial  to  con¬ 
vince  yourself. 

Write  tor 
FREE  BOOK! 

Write  today  for  new  Melotte 
catalog  containing  full  de¬ 
scription  of  this  wonderful 
separator  and  our  big  offer. 

MEOTTEsa,Bwf,Va£i&S:ia  Chicago 
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Fran  Pntnlntf  in  colors  explains 

free  uaiaiog  how  you  can  sava 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  SL.Quincy, 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Electric  Lights 

IncreaseEgg Production 

It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that 
the  proper  use  of  electric  light  in  the 
hen  house  will  greatly  increase  egg 
production  during  the  winter 
months.  And  in  many  cases  the 
profit  on  the  additional  eggs  soon 
pays  for  the  plant  which  supplies 
the  light. 

A  Fuller  &  Johnson  Power  and 
I  ight  Plant  will  supply  bright,  de¬ 
pendable  light  for  your  hen  house, 
and  will  also  give  you  the  conveni¬ 
ence  and  comfort  of  electric  power 
and  light  in  your  home,  yard,  and 
barns,  always  ready  at  the  touch  of 
a  button.  The  safety  of  this  light 
is  real  property  protection. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Plants  are  of  the 
modern,  direct  connected  type,  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  battery  a  life-pro¬ 
longing  tapering  charge.'  They  are 
air  cooled,  operate  economically  on 
gasoline  or  kerosene,  have  pressure 
lubrication  and  close-regulating  me¬ 
chanical  governor. 

There  is  a  size  to  fit  your  needs.  A 
post  card  request  will  bring  com¬ 
plete  information. 


What  a  User 
Says: 

Gentlemen:  We\ 
have  used  your  So.  15 
Power  and  Light 
plant  for  three  years 
J  without  one  cent  of 

I  repair  expense.  We 

use  an  electric  light 
in  the  hen  house  and 
this  has  more  than 
doubled  egg  production .  The  one  best  plant 
fa*-  the  farmer  is  the  Fuller  U  Johnson. 

Gilbert  Baker.  Edmund.  Win 


FULLER  4.  JOHNSON  MFC.  CO. 

Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 

23 S  R«id  Street  Madison,  Wie. 


Fuller  &  Johnson 

POWEH  «-  UCIfT 


FREE 

B  OOKLET 


WENE  CHICKS 

SPECIALTY  BREEDERS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Limited  Deliveries  on  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wy- 
andottes,  R.  I.  Reds. 

ALL  MA.T1NGS  BLOOD  TESTED 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
Dept.  A  At  Vineland,  N.  J. 


w 


ill  i  f,  Leghorn  ciiicks.  Imperial Tanereds.  Wonderful 
layers.  Wile’s  Egg  Farm  Wooster,  Ohio 


MASS.  CERTIFIED  S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Acrcbrldge  Farm 


„  „  CHIX-EGGS-MALES 

Box  R  Marlboro.  tiass. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Leghorns. Price  list 
upon  request,  Carr  s  Hatchery.  Box  202  Round  Lake,  N  Y. 


CHICKS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 

Barreii  Rocks,  13c;  Reds,  14c;  heavy  mixed,  lOc. 
All  25  lots  lc  more.  All  50  lots  kic  more.  10(K  live 
delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Circular 
free.  B.  W.  AMEY  Cocolainus,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  sl&T1orn? 

Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Quality  chicks. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 


Iprcpu  Rldelf  fiionlc  Cockerels,  $5,  $7  and  $10  ea.  Won 

JGIbCj  uldblv  Uldlllb  1st  prize  atF’lintPlryShow,l-26  26. 

Huff  Orpington  eock’ls,  $o  ea.  SIM  VINCENT,  Lapeer,  Michigan 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

C  ERTIf IED  C  HICKS 

Free  Range  Stock,  Every  chick  from  a  White  Diarrhoea 
tented  breeder,  certified  to  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 

8C°1T>  Quality  Poultry  Farm, 
IIAItUIXGlOS  _  DELAWARE 

Barred  Rnrk  Fjra< for  ,liatchi»  g  from  selected 

LraJIGU  XVUbK  liens.  per  hundred. 


A.  J.  DAY 


K.  8 


Auburn,  N.  Y. 


RoKo  Phtclrc  Barred  Korku.  Rhode  Bland 
uauy  VaHICKS  Beds,  White  Leghorn. 

from  free  range,  selected,  high  producing  hens.  Hardy 
I  nickS.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  FRANK  MEIEH,  Arlington,  N.  V 


Francais’  Rock  and  Leghorns  tmSsuNewaYofk'iaying 

contests.  Perl,  cockerels,  pullets,  breeding  stock,  eggs 
andchieks.  Jules  F.  Francais,  WesthamptonBeach,N-Y 

Rncbc  from  line  bred  layers.  Parks’ 

l\ULna  strain,  ♦*>  per  100. 

Henry  Ingalls  Greenville,  N.Y. 

Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs 

THE  RAMBLERS  FARM  Mousey,  N.Y. 


Barred 


THE  HENYARD 


Brick  Floor  for  Henhouse 

Mow  would  a  brick  floor  do  for  a  hen¬ 
house  with,  two  inches  of  sand  under 
them?  How  would  windows  do  on  the 
south  roof?  What  is  the  history  of  brick 
floors  in  henhouses.  .j.  e.  c. 

Iowa. 

A  brick  floor  is  the  only  kind  of  floor 
that  I  ••have  never  seen  recommended  for 
a  poultryhouse,  and,  if  .such  floors  have 
any  history,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  use  bricks  for  a 
floor,  however,  if  I  wished  to.  The  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  good  poultryhouse  floor 
are  that  it  shall  .be  dry  and  air  tight. 
If  it  is  rat  proof,  much  the  better.  If 
you  can  lay  the  bricks  so  that  they  will 
stay  in  place  and  form  a  smooth  dry 
floor,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  find 
them  satisfactory  and  have  something 
in  the  way  of  poultryhouse  floors  a  lit¬ 
tle  unique. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  windows  in  a  roof  1 
water-tight,  better  have  them  in  a  wall 
if  you  can.  Melting  snow  and  rain  upon 
a  roof  are  apt  to  find  a  way  through  it 
if  window  openings  are  cut;  still,  of 
course,  it  can  be  done.  m.  b.  d. 


KcepChicKs  Healthy 


Cleaning  Brooder  House 

I  have  purchased  a  place  in  the  country 
and  expect  to  go  on  it  on  April  17. 
There  is  a  two-apartment  brooder-house, 
which  has  been  used  for  hens,  and  I  ,-nn 
afraid  to  put  chicks  in  for  fear  of  lice, 
("an  you  tell  me  how  do  rid  the  building 
of  them  making  it  safe  to  keep  chicks? 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  b.  n.  it. 

Unless  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  use  of 
suc-h  a  brooder-house  for  young  chicks 
is  probably  as  much  to  be  feared  because 
of  tire  liklihood  of  the  chicks  picking 
up  the  organisms  causing  coceidiosis  or 
other  poultry  diseases  as  it  is  because  of 
the  probable  -presence  of  lice  and  mites. 
And,  not  only  the  building  but  the  ground 
adjacent  to  it  is  likely  to  be  a  source  of 
danger. 

The  first  tiling  to  do  with  this  build¬ 
ing-  is  to  clean  it,  and  how  thoroughly 
that  can  be  done  depends  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  upon  its  construction.  The  hoe,  the 
broom,  (he  water  hose,  if  available,  and. 
if  no  water  under  pressure  can  be  used, 
the  bucket  of  hot  soap  suds  from  the 
Monday’s  morning’s  wash,  applied  with 
a  scrub  broom,  are  the  chief  implements 
needed.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to 
disinfect  any  dirt  that  can  be  removed, 
and  most  of  the  dirt  can  be. 

If  the  interior  of  this  brooder  house 
can  be  made  as  clean  as  ycur  kitchen 
floor  on  a  Monday  afternoon,  you  will 
have  little .  need  for  chemical  disinfect¬ 
ants,  but,  if  the  buildjn'g  is  rough,  with 
numerous  cracks  and  crannies,  the  use 
of  liquid  disinfectants  after  such  clean¬ 
ing  as  it  is  possible  to  give  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable.  A  thorough  spraying  or  painting 
with  one  of  the  standard  disinfecting 
dips,  diluted  according  to  directions,  may 
be  used,  or  the  interior  may  be  white¬ 
washed  with  a  freshly  made  and  hot  lime 
whitewash.  The  latter  is  the  cheaper  and, 
in  the  majority  of  eases,  -all  that  is  need¬ 
ed,  but  remove  all  dirt  from  floor  and 
walls  that  can  be  removed  first,  and  then, 
if  the  building  has  long  stood  in  the 
same  place,  move  it  to  a  new  sod  before 
placing  young  chicks  in  it.  M.  b.  d. 


Sprouted  Oats  That  Mould 

On  page  320,  A.  S.,  New  Jersey, 
writes  about  his  trouble  with  moldy  oats. 
I  had  the  same  trouble  until  three  years 
ago,  when  I  found  the  remedy.  If  A.  S. 
will  follow  the  following  directions  he 
will  have  no  more  trouble. 

Secure  four  butter  tubs,  bore  five  la¬ 
in.  holes  in  the  bottom  of  all  tubs.  Soak 
over  night  16  quarts  of  oats  in  pails. 
Dump  the  16  quarts  of  oats  in  a  butter 
tub.  Every  24  hours  dump  the  oats 
from  one  tub  to  another  and  sprinkle. 
Keep  this  up  until  the  oats  push  out  the 
rootlets  and  about  3-16  in.  of  stem.  ’Chen 
place  them  in  the  trays  in  the  oat 
sprouter.  Remove  all  the  doors  from 
the  oat  sprouter  so  it  is  open  in  front. 
Turn  the  trays  around  every  day  and 
sprinkle  and  you  can  grow  oats  as  high 
as  you  want  to  and  never  any  sign  of 
mold.  If  you  can  keep  the  oat  sprouter 
in  cellar  near  the  heater  so  much  the 
better.  frank  l.  douglas. 

I  say  for  the  benefit  of  A.  S.  that  he 
should  make  sure  before  buying  oats  for 
sprouting  that  they  have  not  been  sul¬ 
phured.  for  sulphured  oats  simply  will 
not  sprout  no  matter  how  good  a  sprouter 
one  has.  I  have  sprouted  oats  every 
way  possible  even  to  window  boxes  in 
the  kitchen  and  it  pays  to  buy  seed  oars 
instead  of  the  common  feeding  oats. 

F.  E.  L. 


Lets  Ultra-Violet  RaysThru 

Weather-proof— Transparent— Unbreakable 

1-8  COST  of  GLASS 

NEW  WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY 

A  startling  process  was  discovered  in  1924  that  admitted 
the  health  producing  U  LTKA- VIOLET  and  INFRA¬ 
RED  rays  of  the  sun  in  just  the  right  proportions  needed 
to  retain  health  and  stimulate  growth  in  all  forms  of 
life.  The  world-wide  necessity  for  this  article  was  re¬ 
alized  and  FLEX- O -GLASS  was  put  on  the  market. 
Since  then  thousands  upon  thousands  of  users  of  this 
new  wonder  material  substantiate  the  amazing  health- 
producing  and  lasting  qualities  of  FLEX-O-GLASS. 
That  which  makes  FLEX-O-GLASS  so  superior  is  the 
process  by  which  it  is  made.  This  process  and  formula 
are  the  property  of  the  FLEX-O-GLASS  .MFC.  CO.  and 
are  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.  There  is  only 
one  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Recommended  by  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  lour  protection.  FLEX-O-GLASS  is 
made  by  treating  a  strong,  durable  cloth  base  with  a 
special  process,  making  a  weatherproof,  unbreakable 
product  that  admits  the  health  producing  rays  of  the 
sun  and  holds  warmth  better  than  glass  at  Vs  the  cost. 
Keeps  out  cold,  rain,  snow  and  storm.  Admits  only 
warm,  diffused  sunlight  exactly  as  needed.  Easily  in¬ 
stalled.  Conies  in  roll  35%  inches  wide.  Cut  with 
shears  and  tack  on.  Let  hens  scratch  and  feed  ip  a 
FLEX-O-GLASS  scratch  shed  and  they  will  lay  all 
winter.  Turn  hens  that  are  a  whiter  cost  into  a  win¬ 
ter  profit.  FLEX-O-GLASS  makes  ideal  enclosure  for 
nnrehes  and  storm  doors,  windows'.  et'F 

HOT  BEDS—RA 1SE  STRONGER  PLANTS 

QUICKER  Because  Flex- 
©-Glass  admits  concentrated 
Ultra-Violet  rays,  makes  plants  I 
prow  much  faster  and  stronger  * 
than  under  glass.  Quickly  pays, 
loritself.  Ideal  for  hot  houses 
because  it  scatters  light  exactly 
as  wanted  and  does  not  chill  as 
Class  does,  yet  costs  only  1-8  as  much  and  far  easier  installed. 
Also  used  in  factory,  office  and  school  windows  to  diffuse  sun- 
fjlare.  Actually  makes  room  lighter. 

- _ FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG:  COMPANY,  Dept.  180 

1453  N.  CICERO  AVENUE  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


MAKE  THEM  GROW  FASTER  —  LAV  EARLIER 
WITH  NEW  WONDER 

Flex-O-Glass 

Scratch  Shed 

Utilise  sun  * s  valuable  rayt.  Chicks  develop  in 
%  regular  time  if  given  ULTRA-VIOLET  sun’s  rays 
In  a  warm  dry  place.  Don’t  turn  chicks  out  In 
slush,  snow  and  cold  weather  to  chill  and  die. 
,i,onvrT^  ordinary  glass.  It  don’t  le* 

the  ULTRA-VIOLET  rays  thru  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  chicks  healthy  and  growing  fast.  They  huddle 
together  and  become  droopy.  No  pep  at  all.  But — 
Put  them  under  FLEX-O-GLASS— give  them  soft 
flattered  sunlight  full  of  concentrated  ULTRA¬ 
VIOLET  (health  rays)  and  INFRA-RED  (heat) 
rays  of  the  sun  where  they  are  safe  from  rickets 
(weak  legs)  and  diseases  and  watch  them  grow. 
Every  chick  will  exercise,  be  full  of  pep  and  grow 
Jike  weeds.  Build  this  scratch  shed  or  brooder- 
house  now,  quickly  and  cheaply.  Sunlight  Is  only 
neat  and  health  producer  nature  offers  and  it’* 
enough.  Why  not  use  it? 

Use  Flex-O-Glass  at  Our  Risk 

Order  your  supply  today.  Use  it  10  days.  II  then  you  do 
not  find  results  better  than  if  glass  were  used  or  if  it  isn’t 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  any  other  material,  send  it 
back  and  we  will  refund  your  money  without  question, 
isn  t  that  fair? 

Per  vd  PJf{(lE-S~All  Postage  Prepaid 

5o^;a?S35V:22s5dsfat3rciSSoyd?firS^oSriVt^ 

per  yard.  Quantity  prices  F.  O  fe.  on  riqn«t.  32 

SPECIAL  F°r  *5-00wewill  send  you  15  yds.  of  Flex-O- 

s. _  _  Wass  35  1-2  inches  wide  postpaid  <135  sq.  ft.; 

$5  Offer  S?Tlrs  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.,  (enough  for  IOC 
.  .  .  chicks)  or  use  for  hotbeds,  enclosing  porches, 

fsf widows,  etc.  Order  today,  you  take  no  risk.  Sat- 
DuSde  tT  ■fr*vteeK  or.  y°VW  money  refunded.  Add  3c  per  yd 
Md  kook  wi  th  every  order,  contains  instruction! 

ormat 'on  on  poultry  diseases  and  remedies.  Don’t  Joe. 
our  address.  Order  direct  from  factory  today. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW-— a. 

j  Flex-O  CIass  M»g.  Co.,  Dept.  180 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.»  Chicago,  Ilf, 

-  Find  enclosed  $... which  Bend  me......... 9 

yards  of  Flex  -  O  -  Glass  86^  fn.  wide,  by  prepaid  I 

■  parcel  post.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satis-  ■ 

|  fied  after  using  it  for  10  days  I  may  return  it  and  ■ 

I  you  will  refund  my  money. 

■ 


I  Name . 

i  . .  J 

I  Town . State . .  , 


Our  ‘  chicks 
have  met  the 
approval  of  the 
Ohio  Poultry 
Improvement 
Association. 

Circular 

Free 


OUTHERN  OHIO. 

joaoy  Chi oA s 

Every  Southern  Ohio  Chick  is  an  Ohio  Accredited  chick.  Our  flocks  are  of  the 
highest  quility  and  our  chicks  will  develop  into  a  large  husky  flock.  We  guarantee 
lu0%  live  delivery. 


ORDER 

Brown  Leghorns _ 


FROM  THESE  PRICES 


y 


White  and 
Ancona  s 

Black  Minorcas — Barred  Rocks _  . 

White  Rocks — Buff  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds — 
White  Wyandottes - 

Buff  Orpingtons _ 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

_ _ 4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

_  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

THE  SOUTHERN  OHIO 


DEPT.  25 


1000 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

150.00 


HATCHERY 

CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO 


*6  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  c* 

The  Marquis  Poultry  Farm  % 

Wm.  Marquis,  Prop.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

One  of  the  few  LEADING  POULTRY  PLANTS  with  a  large  number  of  Birds  with  High  Grade  Pedigrees 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  With 


RECOGNIZED  OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

Our  ‘"New  Jersey  Farm  Contest”  record,  949 
birds  averaged  201  eggs  per  bird  for  year. 
Walked  off  with  all  the  honors  from  the  Ocean 
County,  N.  J.  Trapnesting  and  Breed  Improve¬ 
ment  Project.  Silver  Cup  for  High  Pen.  Silver 


Cup  for  rive  highest  birds.  Third  high  bird  in 
BERGEN  County  Contest.  Our  Pen  is  near 
the  top  at  the  STORRS  Contest. 

BABY  CHICK  PRICES 
.  cnnBefore5ir',°  BebH-eMaylO  After  May  10 

Less  than  500.  ea.  25c  23c  onr 

500  or  over  ”  24c  22c  iqc 

1000  or  over  ”  23c  21c  lBc 


Baby  Chicks,  Pullets,  Breeding 
Stock  and  Pedigreed  Cockerels  vc^ 

^  25%  deposit  on  all  orders — balance  10  days  before  delivery 


Special  Announcement 

Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm,  owing  to  inability  to  keep  any  chicks  after 
April  30th,  quotes  following  prices:  May  1st  to  15th,  $18.00  per  hundred; 
May  15th  to  31st,  $15.00  per  hundred  and  June  chicks  $12.00  per  hundred. 

Taken  at  farm  $2.00  per  hundred  below  above.  Chicks  before  May 
1st  or  in  lots  less  than  100,  prices  quoted  in  free  circular.  Choice 
cockerels,  immediate  delivery,  ^$3.00  to  $8.00. 

LONE  ELM  LEGHORN  FARM 

Box  282-G  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


■: 

i 


Our  Modern  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks— They  Cost  No  More 

From  stock  selected  and  leg-banded  by  men  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio 

State  University.  Write  for  free  catalog.  100  500  1000 

White  and  Barred  Rooks.  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds . $15.00  $72.50  $140.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites _ 16,00  77.50  150.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Assorted  (All  Breeds)  . . . ..10c  each  straight 

Assorted  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  . . .  each  straight 

Bank  reference.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  56,  MT.  BLANCHARD.  OHIO 


INSPECTION 


Anconas,  White  Wyandottes, 


RELIABLE 

CHICKS 


*  Make  Reliable 
Layers 

We  hatch  Barron 
White  Leghorns, 
All  flocks  Michigan  State 
Accredited.  Free  Catalog.  Write  for|copy. 

Reliable  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Route  1,  Box  45  Zeeland,  Michigan 


Brookside  Chicks 

White  Leghorns— Barred  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds 
1  have  been  supplying  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  with  chicks  for  years  and  this  sea¬ 
son  1  am  better  equipped  than  ever.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  hatching  experience  enables  me 
to  produce  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  ‘  Association 
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Now  is  the  time  when 
your  cows  and  chickens 
demand  careful  feeding 

FEED  your  cows  Gold  Medal  Vitamin 
Dairy  Ration.  Feed  your  chickens  Gold 
Medal  Egg  Mashes.  There’s  a  Gold  Medal 
Feed  for  every  purpose — altogether  65. 

Uniformity  guaranteed!  Each  sack  carries  our 
money-back  guarantee ,  if  not  completely  satis¬ 
factory.  These  high  quality  feeds  are  prepared 
by  the  same  organization  that  mills  Gold 
Medal  Flour.  And  the  reputation  of  Gold 
Medal  is  back  of  this  guarantee. 

Prove  their  goodness.  Test  any  feed  for  10 
days.  Order  from  your  dealer  today. 


Washburn  Crosby  Company 

Millers  of  Gold  Medal  Flour 
General  Offices:  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


old  Medal  Feeds 

Why  Not  Now? 


©  W.  C.  Co. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  POUITRYMAN 

15  years  as  a  successful  poultrymau  means  only  one  thing— we  have  the 
right  kind  of  LEGHORNS  bred  for  heavy  production  of  marketable  eggs 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST 

E1GENRAUCH  FARMS,  INC.,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


CLASS  CLOTH 


PATENTED 


Lets  Violet  Rays  Through 

Ideal  lor  scratch  sheds,  poultry  and 
brooder  houses,  hot  beds,  etc. 


Best  for  Baby  Chicks 

They  thrive  amazingly  when  protected  by 
GLASS-CLOTH.  They  get  the  ultra  violet  sun 
rays  and  grow  faster,  healthier  and  feather  out 
into  plump,  frying  size  several  weeks  before  the 
regular  season. 

GLASS-CLOTH  holds  the  warmth,  too,  far 
better  than  Glass,  another  big  advantage  for 
baby  chicks.  Try  it  and  see  how  quickly  they 
grow  under  its  protection.  You’ll  be  amazed. 

Glass  Cloth  Transmits  More 
Violet  Rays 

than  any  other  material  (glass  stops  them.) 
Violet  rays  are  the  vitality  and  health  rays 
thrown  off  by  the  sun  which  your  poultry  needs 
through  the  winter  months.  GLASS-CLOTH 
produces  a  warm,  soft,  even  light,  full  of  violet 
rays  and  much  preferred  by  poultry  to  the  strong 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  as  they  come  through  glass. 

Ideal  for  Prepaid  Prices: 

Hot  Beds  Single  yard  50c, 
3  yds.  $i.25,  10 
yds.  $3.80,  50 
yds.  $17.50, 100 
yds.  $33.00. 
Similar  quanti¬ 
ties  atsamerate. 

Grows  stronger,  hardier  plants  than  under  glass.  There  is 
big  money  in  early  vegetables  and  raising  plants  to  sell. 

Special  Tomato  Seed 

We  maintain  a  specialist  in  the  far  north  to 
row  select  John  Baer,  Earliana,  Bonny  Best  and 
ed  Head  seed  and  can  furnish  the  best  that 
can  be  bought  at  any  price 


They  Lay  All 
the  Time 

Sunshine,  warmth  and  exercise — these  are 
the  things  that  make  your  hens  lay,  and  these 
are  the  things  a  GLASS-CLOTH  covered 
scratch  shed  will  give  them  all  through  the 
winter.  It  gives  them  June  weather  all  the  time; 
keeps  them  safe,  warm  and  comfortable  on  the 
coldest  day;  protects  them  from  dampness  and 
draughts;  keeps  them  at  their  healthiest  and 
makes  them  lay  more  eggs. 


E 


Don't  Force  Chicks  to  Die 

By  chilling,  huddling,  losing  vitality  and 
finally  dying.  Keep  your  chicks  busy  scratching 
in  comfortable  glass-cloth  quarters  and  they  will 
work  up  strong  vitality  and  grow  husky. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

A  Big  Roll  containing  15  square  yards  (135  sq. 
ft.)  (Will  cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  will  be 
sent  you  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $5.00.  Use  this  for 
scratch  shed  or  poultry  houses,  hot  beds,  cold 
frames,  storm  doors  and  windows,  enclosing 
porches  for  the  winter,  etc.,  for  10  days  and  if 
you  do  not  find  it  lets  in  a  more  healthful  and 
agreeable  light  and  warmth  and  gives  better  re¬ 
sults  than  glass  or  any  other  glass  substitute 
j  ust  return  and  we  will  refund  your  money  .Com¬ 
mon  sense  instructions  “Feeding  for  Eggs”  With 
every  order.  Catalog  on  request. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  1-10 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
cont’est  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  January 
30,  1926,  and  total  to  date: 


Barred  Rocks 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me . 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn. . . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada.. 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Jules  Franeais,  N.  Y . . 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass . 

Woburn  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Harriet  Smith.  -Mass.' . 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass . 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm.  Conn. 

Keewaydin  Farm.  Conn . 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Com, . 


Week  Total 


White  Rocks 


Buff  Rocks 


Littlewood  Farm.  Mass.  . 
Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass. 


White  Wyandottes 


C'arterloa  Farm,  Mo. . . . 

B.  A.  Barker,  Ill . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N. 
Harvey  V.  B.verly,  Fa.. 
Wm.  A.  Ellis.  R.  I . 


Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes.  Conn . 


Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn . 

R,  I.  Reds 


Fabry  Bros  .  Pa ... . 

D.  Hart  Horton,  X. 


I\  E.  Freeman,  Ohio. 


Ascutney  Farms,  Yt......... 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H . . 

The  Haves  Hennery,  N.  H. . 


Hilliard  Bros.,  N.  H . . 

George  B.  Treadwell.  Mass . 

F'red  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass . 


Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass 


Edgemont  Farm,  Mass . 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass  . . . . 


Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass 


Red  Mount  F'arm.  Mass. 
I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn.... 
Foxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn 


Louis  Gordon,  Conn . 

Crowe's  Pltry  Farm,  Conn... 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Thurlow  Travis,  N.  Y . 


Anconas 


White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash.. 
Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore.. 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 


St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo. 


Hoffman  Farm,  Texas . 

George  Lowry,  Conn . . 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  H . 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 


W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich . 

Adam  Glass,  Ala . 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala . 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C . . . 


Roy  H  Waite,  Md. 


Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant  Pa.. 
Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa. 


Homestead  Pltry  Farm.  Pa . 

Meadowedge  F'arm,  Mass . 


Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass.. 
Wilson’s  Egg  Farm,  Mass. 


Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass.... 
Dudley  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 


R.  W.  Colman.  N.  Y . 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y. 


Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  D.  VanFleet,  N.  Y . . . 


M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J.. 


Beck  Egg  F'arm,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J . 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J. . . .  . 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc..  N.  J . 


W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn. 


Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn. 


Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn - 


BURNER  BROS.  Established  1916  Dept.  59  Bladen*  Neb* 


George  Phillips.  Conn  . . 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn. .  37 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn .  37 
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394 

22 

151 

87 

2S4 

20 

806 

30 

419 

81 

292 

24 

228 

17 

143 

14 

112 

30 

430 

2S 

202 

21 

320 

89 

444 

21 

200 

34 

200 

41 

277 

30 

209 

iM 

812 

20 

115 

23 

107 

30 

249 

28 

151 
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34 
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23 
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ST 
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31 

249 

10 
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39 
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40 
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29 
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23 
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46 

240 

44 
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25 

209 

35 

870 

39 

440 

41 

320 

27 
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50 

■482 

40 

872 

31 

351 

37 

370 

2S 

478 

IS 

119 

29 

193 

34 

251 

26 

237 

23 

sis 

30 

510 

31 

210 

19 

403 

34 

310 

36 

315 

12 

04 

15 

111 

13 

140 

22 

275 

IS 

190 

35 

434 

40 

048 

39 

340 

29 

220 

20 

7S 

IS 

191 

15 

70 

21 

8  SO 

40 

405 

43 

502 

6 

3S3 

22 

417 

18 

332 

22 

337 

24 

815 

33 

303 

86 

285 

33 

349 

393 

44 

449 

2S 

331 

39 

44  S 

40 

447 

27 

44S 

35 

377 

30 

340 

43 

48S 

24 

408 

35 

330 

41 

407 

31 

411 

34 

53S 

30 

859 

39 

501 

85 

412 

32 

827 

29 

574 

20 

257 

34 

434 

15 

388 

39 

439 

51 

<505 

34 

407 

IS 

503 

29 

356 

23 

441 

33 

282 

85 

494 

40 

321 

4  5 

522 

43 

500 

84 

495 

25 

355 

41 

-448 

25 

421 

40 

890 

15 

309 

19 

362 

44 

527 

48 

501 

36 

391 

37 

423 

22 

271 

43 

325 

36 

427 

20 

385 

41 

431 

33 

336 

27 

285 

10 

895 

32 

372 

27 

345 

ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  STOCK.  THOUSANDS  HATCHING  DAILY 
Leghorns  ;  White,  Brown.  Buff,  Black  tlG  per  ICO 

Hocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  18  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  20  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10  per  100 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying 
our  chicks  Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and 
vitality.  Satisfaction guara't’d.  Send  for  our  chick  folder. 
Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  Phone  1604 

Baloy  Cliiclis 


White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Hocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Rilver-l’c’d  Wyamic 
Assorted  Chicks 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — Order  from  Ad  or 
Write  for  Circular 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  Richfield,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHIX 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Mixed 
(cheaper)  all  from  free-range,  healthy  stock 
$15  per  100 ;  50c  extra  per  100  for  postage 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12 

$60 

$115 

4  00 

7.00 

18 

65 

1L0 

4  00 

7  50 

14 

65 

126 

4.50 

8  00 

lo 

70 

130 

5.00 

9.00 

17 

80 

3.00 

6.60 

10 

47 

90 

?ial  Matings 

. 

36c 

each 

1  Matings 

- 

- 

18c 

each 

BABY 

Chicks 


BREEDING 

Cockerels 

From  Trap- nested.  I{nnge-rulsed  Stock 
Officially  tested  for  \\  bite  Diarrhoea 

s.  C.W.  Leghorns  (Wyckoff  und  Hollywood  Strains) 
Cockerels  *3  and  $5  each.  S.  (J.  R.  I.  Reds  (Vibert's 
2ol  to  289  egg  strain)  Cockerels,  $l.  $t',.  $8  each 
Shipped  on  approval.  Order  direct  from  this  adv 
Hatches  every  week  after  February  2lith. 

A.  II.Fiugar,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Eliza V  lile  .  .  New  York 


100,000  Quality  Chicks  for  1926 

W.  I, reborns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

it.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  NVe  guar- 

Itarred  1*.  Hooks  antee  our  chicks  to  be  strong  and 
Wyandottes  healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  also 
Mixed  thicks  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

L4ECE  TYPE  BARRON  ENG- 
LISH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  qual¬ 
ity  Chicks  from  thorobred  matings  any 
week  after  Feb,  15.  S16  per  100;  S77 
per  500;  $>150  per  1,000.  10*  books 
order.  Circular. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  KLEINFELTERSVILLE.  PA 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  hTJUsbte™ 

>  Strong  CHICKS,  $1 5  hundred,  prepaid.  Bpee- 
■  ial  matings,  #18.  Discount  on  1,000  ;  less  than 
lou,  add  50c.  Order  early.  Delivery  and  sat’fn  g  u arm’d 


S.  W.  KLINE 


Box  10 


Middlecreek,  Pa- 


DADV  OUIPVC  Our  15th Year 
DAD  I  UnlUIVd  Hatching  Chicks 

#9  per  100  and  up  from  bevvy  layers.  Hogan 
tested.  100%  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White.  Black.  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas.  Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes.  Rhode  Island  Beds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa 

CHICKS 

100  SO  25 

White  Leghorns  813.00  86.50  83.50 

Barred  Rocks  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Keds  &  Wyandottes  1.5.00  8.00  4.35 

Carefully  selected— Delivery  guaranteed — Catalog 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

A.  B  Y  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

S,  C.  White  Leghorns .  S3. 25  SB. 25  $12  00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14  00 

Mixed  .  2.75  5.25  10  00 

100%  live  delivery.  Postage  paid.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  cir.  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER. 
Prop.,  McAlistervIlle,  Pa.  lb  E-  W.  No.  t! 


381 

330 


Total 


4301  47030 


BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  I.  REDS  AND 

S.  C.  IV.  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CHICKS— Jersey  Giants.  White  Wyandotles,  Vi  bite  Leghorns 

First  hatch  Feb.  25th,  Eggs  direct  from  Marey,  Martin, 
Wyckolf's,  other  strains.  Ten-weeks  pullets  booked  for 
Mav  delivery,  Custom  hatching. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  Route  No.  1  Altnmont,  N.T. 


DADV  r  LUCK  e  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

DAD  I  uniuivo  AND  white  kooks 

at  15c  each.  Special  matings,  18c  each.  Heavy 
mixed,  10c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


eu  |  r  if  C  1  A/w  ANI)  UP.  C.  O.  D. 
n  I  V  A  O-IVC  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  feeding  system  that  has  raised  9(M>5%  to  ma¬ 
turity,  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Bex  73,  McAlislerville,  Pa. 


Chicks— Eggs.  Lt.  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Wyandottes, 
Beds,  Hocks,  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  neighborhood 
breeders  of  original  liiverdale  stock.  Catalog  free. 

KlVEItWALE  POULTRY  FARM  liept.  5  River  dale,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS L^5£“3K 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  Send 
for  price  list.  A.D.  MOFLER.TwinBrookFarm,  Strawberry  Ridgo, Pa. 


pi.  |  From  healthy  floelcs  bred  for  egg  production.  8. 
bniCKSc.  Reds  and  B.  Rocks.  814.  S.C.W.  Leghorns, $12. 
Assorted,  $9.50  per  100,  Postpaid.  Live  arrival  andsat’n 
guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDOE  HATCHERY,  Mlllerstomi,  Pa. 


£ — t  UD'K'C  from  heavy-laving  strain.  Barred 

V _ z  n  I V  AO  Rocks.  18c:  Mixed.  10c.  100%  an  i 

val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J  EHRISMAN,  McA listen ille,  Pa. 


pr-  i  .  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c:  B.  Rocks,  14e;  Mixed, 10c. 
bOICKS  Postpaid.  100%  delivery. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

n.L..  ft,*  J.  B.  Giants,  8.  C.  W. Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
OdDy  Unix  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  AN  rite  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville,  Maryland 

—  My  Pure" Blood 

from  high-egg  bred.  Inspected  flocks 
will  please  you  and  make  you  money. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Leghorns, 

White  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

Anconas.  Low  prices. Catalog  free.  Write  me  today. 

Mary  Maude  Farms,  Box  100,  Portland,  Ind.^ 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Ex  change  will  be  found  on  page  355. 

Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs..  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  HANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  the  oldej 
the  better;  also  old  stamps  used  before  1870 
on  the  envelope  or  off;  bank  and  other  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  L.  RICHMOND,  Warburton  Bldg., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WO.r.IAM  H.  PAILSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — «>0-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat,  $6;  two, 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 

zone.  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  HAY  C  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
s.veet  breath  of  the  Adirondaoks;  soothing'  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent,  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends-  2 ' lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
rover;  postage  paid:  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


HONEY,  best  grades,  amber  clover,  $6  60  per 
60-lb.  can;  buckwheat,  $6.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville.  N  Y 


EXTRACTED  Pennsylvania  buckwheat  and  amber 
honey;  10  lbs.,  $2:  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid;  puri¬ 
ty,  weight,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  FRANK 
WOODRUFF,  R.  1,  Powell,  Pa. 


VIRGIN  wool  yarns,  baud  knitting,  colors: 

white,  black,  gray,  navy,  brown,  maroon, 
$1  60;  heather  brown.  $1.75;  machine  yarns,  $2 
pound.  MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  iGROW- 
ERS’  ASSN.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  bean  poles.  Dahlia  and  to¬ 
mato  stakes,  also  cedar  for  rustic  work,  any 
size.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  or  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  post¬ 
paid.  $1.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wila 
wana.  Pa. 


HAND-MADE  brooms  for  sale,  the  kind  that 
wear,  direct  from  the  man  that  makes  them; 
write  for  prices.  ABRAM  D.  WENGER,  Day- 
ton,  Va. 


FOR.  SALE — Two  light  ice  plows,  one  $15,  one 
$20.  WM.  H.  FOSTER,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hall  Mammoth  incubator,  1,800- 
egg  capacity:  used  two  seasons.  A.  E. 
SHALL,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


MAGIC  coal  brooders,  good  as  new,  $15  each 
E.  ROSE,  Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carload  of  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay; 

slate  price  and  full  particulars.  IRVING  P. 
FAVOR,  Kyserike,  N.  Y. 


STRICTLY  fresh  white  »ggs,  any  quantity. 
GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Machine  for  separating  TVinter 
vetch  seed  from  rye;  price  $20.  J.  H. 
COOLEY,  333  Somerset  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


TO  CONSUMERS  only  in  zone  one,  two  and  three, 
genuine  home-eured  hams  and  bacon,  corncob 
smoked,  average  weight  about  1 2  lbs.  each, 
35  cents  per  pound ;  clear  pork  sausage,  no 
cereal  used,  30  cents  per  pound  in  five-pound 
bags:  parcel  post  charges  paid;  any  goods  not 
satisfactory  parcel  post  them  back  and  I  will 
return  your  money  with  postage  added;  you 
pay  the  parcel  post  man.  F.  W.  PURDY.  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  peanuts  for  roasting:  100  lbs.  new 
crop  Spanish  peanuts,  the  sweetest  peanut 
that  grows,  double  sacked,  freight  prepaid  your 
station,  $0;  safe  arrival  your  station  guaranteed. 
J.  ED..  CABANISS,  Box-  100,  Katy,  Texas. 


EGGS — From  the  nest  to  you.  C.  TIMMER¬ 
MAN,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  iron  turning  lathe,  10- ft.  bed, 
and  shingle  making  machinery.  HER!  BY 
R.  WESTCOTT,  Georgetown  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


NO.  1  LIGHT  or  dark  comb  honey:  case  24 
boxes,  $3.75  here.  ALBERT  BORNING,  In¬ 
terlaken,  N.  Y. 


A  HOME  for  boy  11  years,  suitable  for  farm, 
willing  and  obedient,  no  bad  habits.  CRYS¬ 
TAL  SPRINGS  FARM,  R.  2,  Barto,  Pa. 


WANTED — Children  to  hoard  one  year  up;  will 
give  good  care.  MRS.  WILLIAM  HUL- 
CHECK,  Gardner’s  Estate,  Babylon,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here,  dark  clover,  $6.60:  buckwheat  $6.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Rem  tins,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  carbide  gas  plant,  never  un¬ 
crated.  BAND,  Ateo,  N.  J. 


HONEY— White,  5  lbs..  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90,  post¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.,  here,  $7.80;  comb  honey,  light, 
12  1-lb.  boxes.  $2,40  :  24.  $4.40;  100,  $17. 

NORTH  BRANCH  APIARIES,  North  Branch, 
N.  Y. 


1  200  CAPACITY  coal  incubator  and  four  50- 
in.  Buckeye  coal  brooders:  phone  17M  York- 
town.  P1NEWOOD  FARMS,  Yorktown  Ilgts., 
N.  Y. 


INDIAN  River  and  tropical  scenes  painted  in 
oils  on  Florida  coeoanuts;  unique  gifts;  post¬ 
paid  $1.50.  BOWEN,  Walton,  Fla. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared  * 
"*■  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer* 
lean  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Chicken  Pox 

Will  you  advise  me  whether  there  is 
any  cure  or  preventive  of  chicken  pox? 
Last  year  I  had  an  epidemic  of  it  and 
checked  it  with  tincture  of  iodine,  but  it 
went  through  the  dock.  The  house  has 
been  well  whitewashed  (but  not  with  a 
view  to  thorough  disinfection).  This  sea¬ 
son  the  pox  started  again.  1  am  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  tactics.  I  paint  all  sores 
with  iodine.  After  a  bird  has  been  cured 
it  seems  immune,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  a  preventive,  as  every 
bird  in  the  flock  is  getting  a  dose.  With 
the  pox  this  year  I  am  getting  a  large 
number  of  colds  in  the  eyes.  The  pox 
started  with  three  birds.  The  swollen 
eyes  only  started  lately  with  half  the 
flock  under  treatment  for  pox.  I  got  a 
production  of  50%  to  65%  through  No¬ 
vember  and  December  and  the  houses  are 
clean.  The  drinking  pails  are  not  dis¬ 
infected,  merely  dumped  at  night.  Would 
a  shed-roof  house,  17  ft.  deep,  open  front, 
cause  chicken  pox?  Winds  reach  to  birds 
on  the  roosts.  I  am  willing  to  increase 
depth  of  house  if  you  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary.  What  method  of  disinfection 
would  you  advise  to  rid  the  house  -of 
germs  if  that  is  the  cause?  The  building 
is  17x60  ft.  Have  another  flock  in  an  old 
barn  which  have  no  pox  nor  did  they 
have  it  there  last  year.  g.  g. 

Virginia. 

Chicken  pox  is  a  very  contagious,  but 
not  usually  very  serious,  disease  of 
poultry,  though  it  often  occurs  in  con¬ 
junction  with  roup,  when  it  is  of  much 
more  consequence.  Authorities  do  not 
seem  to  be  decided  as  to  whether  chicken 
pox  and  roup  are  caused  by  the  same 
or  different  germs,  but  that  is  not  an  im¬ 
portant  matter  when  the  disease  is  pres¬ 
ent.  Chicken  pox  alone  can  usually  be 
controlled  by  the  use  of  iodine,  as  you 
suggest,  if  it  accompanies  roup,  control 
is  much  more  difficult.  The  only  pre¬ 
ventive  that  I  know  of,  except  that  of 
getting  rid  of  the  disease  germs  by  iso¬ 
lation  of  sic-k  fowls  and  disinfection  of 
quarters  and  utensils,  is  the  u^e  of  the 
vaccines  prepared  for  that  purpose.  This 
treatment  is  well  spoken  of  by  poultry- 
men  who  have  used  it,  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  established  itself  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  practice  of  the  poultry  keep¬ 
ing  fraternity.  Isolation,  cleanliness  and 
disinfection  are  the  methods  of  control, 
aside  from  vaccination.  An  empty  poul¬ 
try  house  may  be  cleaned  with  hoe  and 
broom,  then  whitewashed  with  freshly 
prepared  lime  whitwash,  preferably  ap¬ 
plied  hot,  and  the  utensils  used  may  be 
scrubbed  and  disinfected  with  boiling 
water.  A  thorough  job  should  make  any 
poultry-house  safe  for  another  flock,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  infection 
can  quickly  be  introduced  by  a  sick  bird 
or  even  on  the  hands  and  clothing  of  a 
caretaker  who  has  handled  sick  birds.  A 
shallow  building  will  not  cause  chicken 
pox  or  roup,  though,  if  birds  housed  in 
it  are  attacked  by  colds,  they  will  be 
made  more  susceptible  to  either  disease, 
through  lowering  of  their  vitality.  Old 
fowls  are  not  as  suc-eptible  to  chicken 
pox  as  are  pullets. 


Peanut  Meal  for  Poultry 

We  have  200  -hens  and  would  like  to 
know  if  peanut  meal  would  be  a  good 
feed  for  them  with  other  grain?  E.  H. 

New  York. 

According  to  Henry’s  “Feeds  and  Feed¬ 
ing,”  but  little  peanut  meal  is  sold  in 
the  United  States  and  that  which  is  sold 
is  chiefly  from  unhulled  nuts,  containing 
about  2S  per  cent  of  crude  protein  and 
23  per  cent  of  fiber.  This  would  corre¬ 
spond  in  protein  content  to  gluten  feed, 
which  averages  about  22  per  cent,  though, 
of  course,  not  quite  as  high.  Gluten 
meal,  not  so  much  used  as  the  feed,  may 
contain  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  of  pro¬ 
tein.  The  hulls,  or  shucks,  ground  with 
the  nut  and  making  up  much  of  the 
fiber  are  worthless  as  food.  Peanut  meal 
made  from  hulled  nuts  contains  about 
47  per  cent  of  crude  protein,  being  more 
valuable  in  this  respect  than  cottonseed 
meal. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  general  use  of 
peanut  meal  as  poultry  food,  hut.  it  is 
considered  valuable  for  other  domestic 
animals  and  I  judge  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  fed  to  hens. 
It,  at  least,  is  listed  among  poultry  foods 
in  bulletins  giving  the  composition  of 
these  and  issued  by  experiment  stations. 
Its  analysis  should  be  given,  so  that  the 
purchaser  may  be  able  to  judge  of  its 
food  value,  when  compared  with  such 
generally  used  high  protein  foods  as 
gluten  feed  and  meal,  and  oilmeai. 

M.  B.  D. 


Write  for  it  today — 
it  means  bigger  profits  for 

-JT  \  Some  baby  chicks  live 

\  and  thrive  and  make 

A  \  big  mefney  for  poultry 
A  \  raisers— others  eat  up 
A  \  lotsoigoodfeedandpro- 
/  duce  little  or  no  return. 

Thislittlebookletwas 
writtentohelpyoupickthekind 
ofbaby  chicks  that  do  produce.  It 
is  just  full  of  the  kind  of  in  formation 
that  poultry  raisers  have  always 
wanted,  to  enable  them  to  buy 
baby  chicks  intelligently. 

Don’t  order  your  baby  chicks 

THE  KERR  CH1CKERIES,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Address  Dept.  9 


this  year  before  getting  your 
copy  of  this  valuable  book.  It 
tell  you  all  about  the  charac- 
teristicsof  the  different  breeds 
It  tells  you  what  you  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  hatchery 
when  you 
order  baby 
chicks. 

for  it 
now  It  is  one 
the 

books  ;  o  u|^B. 

ever  read.  BHjSB,'  .  iB 


Your  Poultry  Needs  Digestible  Protein 

Laying  hens  and  growing  chicks  must  have  ample  animal  protein  in  digestible, 
available  form.  If  this  food-element  is  indigestible,  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  birds.  Due 
to  tire  superior  quality  of  materials  used  and  our  advanced,  exclusive  method  of 
manufacture,  the  45%  to  50%  protein  in  DIAMOND  PICK  is  practically  100%  digestible. 
That  explains  why  thoughtful  poultrymen  are  feeding 


DIAMOND  PICK 


Meat  and  Bone  Scraps 

in  preference  to  so-called  “high  protein  scraps.’’ 
Thus,  they  secure  the  largest  amount  of  digest¬ 
ible  jprotein  for  each  dollar  invested.  That 
means  lower  production  costs  and  bigger  profits. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  the  genuine 
Diamond  Pick  we  will  ship  you  a 


lOO-lb.  Bag  Freight  Prepaid  Only  $3.50 

To  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J..  Conn..  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  Va.,  and  W.  Va.  only 

Get  a  hag  at  once.  Test  it  in  any  way.  Feed  it  and  watch  results.  If  you  arfi 
not  satisjied  we  will  promptly  return  your  money.  Tell  us  when  to  ship  your  bag) 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-146-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


NldySrS  Chicks  &  Dux  hardy  purebreds.  Hogan  tested,  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  and  Buff  . $6.75  $i3.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Anconas,  Black  Minoicas  .  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  .  7.75  i5.0Q  72.00  M0.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans  .  0.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black  Giants  . 18.50  35.00  140.00  . 

Assorted  Chicks  .  6.50  il.OO  52.50  105.00 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings,  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppo -s  Ar.conas,  Parks 
Barred  Rox  and  Jumbo  White  Pox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free  if  you  wish.  Established  1SS7  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today,  we’il  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  FOULTRY  FARM,  Box  3&2,  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  <W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


'CLEAN  BONE  MEAL-, 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 

Ton  $35.00  \  Ton  $20.00  2  Bags  $5.00 

Pure,  sweet,  clean ;  free  from  disease 
germs.  Feed  it  to  every  growing  animal 
and  plant.  Gives  wonderful  results 
with  hens,  pigs,  calves,  lawns,  fruits 
and  flowers.  Descriptive  folder. 


Black  Sumatra  EGGS  For  Sale 

$5  per  setting  of  15.  These  birds  are  the  aristocrats 
of  the  poultry  kingdom:  cocks  fear  nothing;  bens 
are  great  layers  of  white  eggs,  and  wonderful 
D}Dthers.  No  better  stock  to  be  had  anywhere. 

CORNISH  FARM  Whlppany,  N.  J. 

Nnrffirnn’o  Famous  Minorca*.  Exclusive  breeder. 
II Ul  till  up  O  Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Ghix.  Also  a 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels,  $5  each,  Write  today. 

Willis  Northrop  Trattsburg,  N.*Y. 

ANCONA  CHICKS.  Eggs  from  high  producing 
nnw  wiih  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  stock.  Circular. 

J .  ETCHEBEERY  Montvale,  N.  J. 


CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


Write  TODAY 


for  our 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Rflrrnn’o  Wf*N00TTES.  Cockerels,$4  up  from  stock 

uai  i  nil  o  imported  from  Tom  Barron,  England.  Records 
262  to  313  eggs.  Eggs  for  hatching.  E.  E.  LEWIS.  Apalichin,  N.Y 


plioice  Buff  Wyandotte  Cockerels,  from  laying  strain. 

u  MINNIE  M.  JONES  Pottstown,  Pa.  Star  Route 


tetter  Chick 'and*Hatchlng  Eggs  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
Circular  free.  Noah  Bergey  Bergey,  Pa, 


FOR  ORDERING  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 

30  to  60  days  before  you  want  them. 

OUR  PRICES  are  RIGHT,  OUR  CHICKS  are  RIGHT,  GUARANTEED 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY  Linesville.  Pa.  Box  G 


D  A  □  V  PUICif  Q  F,cm  Davis  Strain 
DAD  I  UnlVlVO  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  Mo  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm 
A.  W.  DAVIS,  Prop.  Mt,  Sinai,  L.  I..  N.V. 


“ON  THE  SQUARE” 

LEGHORN  CHIX-NEWTOWN  hatched,  from  OLD 
HEN.  Blood  Tested,  Free  range  breeders.  First 
hutch  Feb.  lith.  Our  loth  season  producing  GOOD 
Leghorns  and  telling  the  TRUTH  about  them. 
ASK  us  to  quote  pvices  and  Prove  it, 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  Southampton,  N.Y. 


f  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c.  From  our 
I  own  free  range  flock.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Any  Baby  Chick  Man  Wanting  T,0„™  Hatching 

900  selected  White  Leghorn  breeders  can  find  same 
by  addressing  BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


RARY  CHICKS  s-  c-  K  1-  REDS 

*  vmvnj  s.  c<  \v.  LEGHORNS 

Standard  Bred.  Production  Bred.  Substantial  disount 
on  early  orders.  Circular  free. 

BERKSHIRE  POULTRY  FARM  Euosbm  g  Falls.  Vermont 


FOR  SALE-THIRTY  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  COCKERELS 

closely  selected  for  breeding  (Hollywood  strain.) 

Phone  17M  Yorktown  Pinewood  Farms  Yorktown  Heights,  X.  Y. 


I  iglit  Brahma  Cockerels.  Pullets  $3  to  $5.  Strong 
L  vigorous  stock.  WESLEY  J.  BOYCE  East  Tien  ,  X.  Y. 


VERMONT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  Vermont  State  certified  Breeders. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  No  Pee 
Wee  Eggs  set.  THE  MAPLES 

T.  R.  THOMAS  Bristol,  Vermont 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  Ks- 

and  Leghorns.  Write  for  1926  circular  and  price  list. 

WHITE  HORSE  POULTRY  FARM  HATCHERY  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Ptrong,  vigorous  While  Rock  Chicks,  from  own  State- 
“  tested  stock.  Line-bred  for  8  years  for  high  produc¬ 
tion.  JOHN  B.  SAVAGE  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys 


E.  W,  HENRY 
Norwich  New  York 


CHIX 


and  Pullets.  Barron  \V.  Leg:.  Exclusively.  We 
import  from  England  DIRECT.  Mating  list  free 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARSI,  R, No.  2, New  Washington,  0 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leatlier  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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S.C.R.I.  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 
Records  up  to  314  Eggs 

Our  Seventeenth  Year.  Breeding  and  delivering 
vigorous,  clean,  productive  stock,  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  to  satistied  customers.  Seventeen  years  of  trap¬ 
nesting  and  selective  breeding  stands  square  behind 
every  bird  we  sell.  This  is  your  assurance  of  success 
when  you  buy  this  kind  of  foundation  stock.  You  are 
not  buying  an  epxeriment,  but  proven  producers.  Our 
old  customers  attest  to  this  by  coming  back  each  year 
for  more.  They  profit  by  low  mortality,  early  maturity 
and  high  production.  Our  chix  are  clean,  vigorous  and 
satisfy.  BABY  CHICK  orders  should  be  placed  early, 
the  demand  exceeds  our  supply.  Our  motto  is  quality, 
not  Quantity.  A  few  more  good,  vigorous,  breeding 
I  OC  REBELS  to  spare.  Our  free  Catalog  will  be 
of  iuterest  to  you.  J 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 


Usher's  Single  Comb  Beds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They  ve  been  bred  tor 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  809c  of  192o 
business  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back 
for  more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton.  Mass. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.  R.  I.  REDS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

Come  to  the  largest  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  FARM 
in  New  England  for  your  baby  chicks.  Our  stock  is  un¬ 
beatable  as  layers,  unsurpassed  for  color,  type  and  vigor. 
Mr  Paul  Fisher  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  who  travelled  all  o^  er 
New  England  and  New  York  last  Spring,  looking  for  baby 
chicks,  said  that  our  stock,  without  exception,  w  as  the 
best  he  had  seen.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  * _ Wrentham,  Mass. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

*15  Hundred.  Special  mating,  *18  hundred,  pre¬ 
paid.  Strong  chicks,  from  dark  red.  vigorous,  free 
range,  heavy  producers.  Sat.  guaranteed.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  McClure,  Pa. 

Hubbard’s Chicks 

Have  a  Reputation  for  Livability.  Vigor,  Egg  Production 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Northern  Grown  State  Accre¬ 
dited  Birds.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you. 

Hubbard  Farms  Member  LB.C.A.  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Pedigreed  stock;  304-egg  strain  Hatching  eggs 
SIO  per  100;  *25  for  300  eggs.  Cockerels.  »o  and 
*8  each.  Police  puppies  from  champion  stock- 

ANNA  M.  JONES  Craryville,  N.Y. 


0  v  i>  „  J  _  Vermont  certified  5  years.  Accre- 

S.  Cl.  K.  1.  Reds  dited  free  from  W.  D.  Rich  col¬ 
or.  Heavy  production.  Cockerels.  Certified.  $10.  Other. 
$5  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock.  Early  order  and  cash 
discounts  Circular!  ASCUTNEV  FARMS.  ElO,  Hirtl.ml.  Vermont 

191  EGGS  PERBIRD  Consecutive  Years 

is  the  official  production  record  of  our  pens  at  Storrs 
Laying  Contest.  Stock  Certified  by  Massachusetts 

Association  of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders  PEDI. 
EiKEKD  S.  c.  KED  COCKEKELSs— t/UlUikS- 
PINECREST  ORCHARDS  Groton.  Mass . 


■—SINGLE  CO  MS' 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OAnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
814  en-gs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lav  laT"e  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eXs  and  babv  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  *  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  She  row  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM  *  y 
BOX  75 


AHCONAS  PAY 

—and  I’ll  prove  it  to  you  in  my  72-page 
chicken  book.  They  pay  because  of  producing 
big,  white  eggs  even  in  keenest  winter  days. 

-  They  pay  by  starting  to  lay  early— 

and  working  late.  There  isn't  a  lazy 
streak  in  a  single  “Famous”  Ancona. 
They  work  hard  for  you  and  eat  less 
than  most  birds.  Big  catalog  free  if 
you  write  letter  or  postal. 

H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD 
President  International  Ancona  Club 
Box  u04,  Berea,  Ohio 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

FIRST  PEN,  STORRS  1924 
Having  the  greatest  record  ever  made  at 
this  Contest 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1923 

THIRD  PEN,  VINELAND  1922 

FIRST  PEN,  VINELAND  1921 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

C.  T.  Darby 

North  Branch,  New  Jersey 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  Certified  Cocks 
or  Cockerels.  1  will  have  5,000  chicks  for 
delivery  every  Wednesday  after  March  1st. 

$22.00  per  100;  $200  per  1,000 

QUALITY  —  RELIABILITY 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

J.  T.  KIRKUP 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


We  Purchased  l>r„m  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to.288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $5,  $~.f>0  and 
*10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  In  everyway  or  money  back. 
FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 


White  Leghorns  — R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks— Wh.  Wyandottes 

From  officially-tested  breeders— free 
from  white  diarrhea  infection 

Rapid  Growth— Early  Maturity — High  Production 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 

liox  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Limited  Number  Hatching  Eggs 

After  Feb.  15.  Trapnested  200-egg  and  better  stock, 
bred  to  cockerels  from  200-egg  stock  laying  24  oz. 
eggs  in  pullet  year.  Guarant'd  free  white  diarrhoea, 

ELSE  ALDERS  FARM  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


Pedigreed  S.  C,  W-  LEGHORNS 

Tailored Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES _  Georgetown.  Delaware 

LALLY  FARMS  Production  Bred  Leghorns 

Vineland’s  Premier  Strain.  Hatching  Fg?s' thicks. Rea¬ 
sonable.  Circular.  Bally  Farms,  So.  Vineland,  N.J. 

,  .  v  w-ith  trapnested.  pedigreed  Leghorns.  Chicks, 

1 4  Y ears  Eggs,  Stock.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

m/lllTF  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  White  Wyindotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 

......  I  ..  From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs 

White  Wyandottes  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER _ Oeor8etown.  Delaware 

Layers — Knight  White  Wyandotte  eu?  ifettyind.  eggs 

for  sale.  O.  G.  KNIGHT.  Bridgeton.  Rhode  Island 

Columbian  Wyandolles.  Reasonable  pri^  Uterature. 

U  Ralph  Woodward  A  Son  Grafton,  Mass. 

Baby  Chicks;  Ducklings 

75  VARIETIES;  SELECTED  STOCK 

Free  catalogue  of  chicks  and  supplies, 

CLARK’S  HATCHERY  Dept-R  East  HarUord.  Conn. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYAN00TTES  REDS,  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 

^H°TT1OT|}DUCKLINGS 

^^ns^ye^iperience.  CATALOGUEF 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM  R.  34  Phoenntville,  Pa. 

pg  DUCKLINGS!"^ 

Large  Stock  Poultry  .Turkeys,  Geese  dhua  re  s !  pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford. Pa, 

at om moth  t  I  Immense  f rames.  Sire,  32-lb. cock’ 1. 

B?™n  Z  e  Turkeys  Miss  I1>A  C»lUMBLEY,l>raper, Virginia 

niiONZE  AND  WHITE  HOHASD1 TURKEYS 
D  CHARLES  H.  JACKSON  Hauppauge.Lonsislond.N.Y  »  *  w 


Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

We  offer  alimited  number  of  individually  pedigreed 
eockerels  from  proven  breeders,  full  brothers  toour 
contest  pens  at  Md.,  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  contests.  Also 
booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  8-10-wks.-old  pullets. 
Send  for  catalog.  CE0ARHURST  P0ULTRI  FARM.  Kahway,  N.  1. 


TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


254-312 
E  g  g 

-  Records 

Chicks,  $18  per  100,  Postpaid.  Eggs.  $10.  8551  fertility. 
2,000  breeders.  23rd  year.  Descriptive  Catalog. 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  The  kind  that  pays 
Send  for  price  list. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  0.  Long  Branch.  N.  J, 


The  Baby  Chick  Industry 

Tart  I 

A  Growing  Business. — The  produc¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  baby  chicks  in.  large 
quantities  marked  a  new.  epoch  in  the 
.poultry  business.  Beginning  in  a  small 
way  about  33  years  ago  it  has  gradually 
grown  'to  enormous  proportions.  I  do 
not  know  that  an  accurate  survey  has 
been  made  to  determine  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  which  are  sold  annually  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  is  estimated  at 
around  two  hundred  millions,  and  .the 
capacity 

year  is  e'sfxxxx.xww  <*>.  — - — 

eggs.  Wie  have  several  hatcheries  in.  this 


business  has  been  found  very  profitable 
by  a  large  majority  of  those  hatcheries 
located  in  the  various  poultry  produc¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  United  'States,  such  as 
Petaluma,  Santa  Cruz,  Los  Angeles  and 
the  Puget  Sound  sections  on  the  Pacific 
Coast;  also  those  located  in  the  Central 
and  Eastern  States.  Ohio  leads  the 
States  in  the  number  of  hatcheries  which 
have  been  established  with  a  total  of 
about  onie  hundred  of  various  sizes, 
while  there  are  several  located  in  nearly 
every  eastern  and  nearby  western  State 
so  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  long  dis- 


two  hundred  millions,  and  the  fauces  for  chicks  when  they  can  be  pur- 
of  new  incubators  installed  last  chased  just  as  well  near  home  thus  avoid¬ 
ed  i  mated  at  about  fifteen  million  jn,g  j.jie  rjs^  involved  in  long  shipments, 
eggs.  Wie  have  several  hatcheries  in  this  Favorable  Factors. — There  are  many 
country  capable  of  incubating  three  liun-  favorable  factors  in  itlie  baby  chick  busi- 
dred  thousand  eggs  or  .more  at  one  tune  ness.  While  it  is  true  that  in  some  lo- 
whicli  gives  us  a  little  idea  of  the  extern  -ealities,  mostly  in  the  Middle  West,  baby 
of  the  industry  at  the  present  time.  Any  plucks  -have  been  sold  by  brokers  and 
business  which  can  show  such  substan-  dealers  who  are  in  a  position  to  handle 
tial  progress  during  the  past  -0  or  oil  large  contracts  this  method  should  not 
years  must  have  some  sound  business  ^  encouraged  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
reasons  for  its  growth  which  it  is  veil  ]ow-er  prices  through  keen  competition 
to  consider  at  this  time.  Both ’eggs  and  .with  less  attention,  paid  to  quality  of 
poultry  mp at  are  considered  necessarj  chicks  and  consequent  over-production 
articles  of  food,  so  their  production  as  a  that  class  of  stock  A  large  majority 
business  ranks  with  the  production  of  0£  the  chicks  are  sold  for  cash  in  ad- 
other  articles  of  food  such  as  milk,  but-  vance  and  shipped  directly  from  the 
ter,  fruit,  gram  and  vegetables.  Before  hatchery  to  the  final  purchaser,  by  parcel 
the  invention  of  incubators,  especially  p0st(  just  before  .they  reach  the  most 
mammoths,  if  was  a  slow  nrocess  to  m-  rjs]Cy  stage  of  their  existence  which  is 
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mammoths,  it  was  a  slow  process  to  in¬ 
cubate  eggs  by  the  natural  process  or 
with  small  machines  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  make'  poultry  keeping  on  .a  large 
scale  a  profitable  venture,  yet  it  is.  a 
fact  that  35  years  ago  we  were  selling 
chickens  for  six  cents  a  pound  and  fowls 
for  five  cents  a  pound  at  the  farm  dur¬ 
ing  'the  Fall  months,  which  compares 
with  about  25  cents  a  pound  for  chick¬ 
ens  and  20  cents  a -pound  for  fowls  at 
the  present  time  with  the  quantity  of 
these  products  increased  many  times. 
These  facts  prove  that  consumption  may 
be  increased  'to  a  point  which  will  take 
care  of  all  the  poultry  and  eggs  that  can 
be  produced  if  our  production  and  mar- 
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during  the  early  brooding  period.  This 
is  *a  very  important  point  to  consider  in 
favor  of  the  baby  chick  business  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  business  of  rearing  the 
chicks.  Hatcheries  also  have  the  advant¬ 
age  of  stating  what  their  selling  price 
will  be  which  is  quite  an-  improvement 
over  the  production  of  broilers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  must  be  shipped  to  market 
and  sold  for. any  price  which  the  commis¬ 
sion  man  may  fqel  -like  returning.  The 
improvement  in  methods  of  hatching 
with  new  inventions  which  reduce  labor 
and«fuel  expense  is  also  favorable  for  the 
up-to-date  hatchery.  Owing  to  the  an¬ 
nual  bold-up  in  the  anthracite  coal  in- 
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lie  ting  problems  are  handled  intelligently .  dustry- oil-burning  incubators  and  brood- 
Another  reason  for  the  rapid  growth,  ot  erg  ,aI.ie  swiftly  increasing  in  popularity, 

and  if  coal  burners  could  be. discontinued 
entirely  it  would  eliminate  much  chance 


and  uncertainty  in  the  business. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 
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the  baby  chick  industry  during  the  pfost 
few  years  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
supplying  an  urgent  demand  among  gen¬ 
eral  farmers,  suburbanites  and  poultry- 
men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  eoun-  _ 

try  and  under  all  conditions  of  environ-  — — — - 

meat  who  find  it  easier  and  cheaper  to 

place  an  order  for. the  number  of  chicks  LavinST  TrOllbleS!  English 
thev  require  than  it  is  to  mate  a  breed-  *  .  ®.  .  T  1 

ing  flock,  save  the  eggs  for  hatching  and  and  American  LeghomS 
watch  their  progress  through  three  long  ,, 

precarious  weeks  of  incubation,  to  say  1.  I  have  lost  several  pullets  from  egg 
nothing  of  the  expense  for  incubators,  disorders,  such  as  eversion  of  oviduct ; 
keeniii"  hired  lieln  etc.  also  find  lots  of  eggs  covered  with  blood. 

Service _ TliereTs  one" more  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  this?  Pul- 

prin™le Utah we  shouM onltaX”™  X*>  told  exception^  heavy  the 

fore  going  any  further.  Any  commercial  eh  ?eel’ n  r'^ootiri 

article  is  usually  sold  at  a  price  Which  101  rc,n  Teen  p  ,  wV  DUU  J  , 

sei\lCe  w  lick  g-  C  .  *  O  Tr»  'Trrvm*  nnitiimi  rlf*p«i  fliA  f/P? 


EVERLAY  LE7C  KORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  etc.,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free, 

EVERLAY  FARM  Bo*  28  Portland,  Ind. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs.  Barron-Holly- 
wood  strains.  Breeding  cockerels.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.Y. 

Weed’s  Leghorns-Twentieth  Year 

Hatching  eggs,  January  1st— Baby  chicks,  February  1st- 
A  few  choice  breeding  males.  Hundreds  of  pleased  cus. 
tomere.  Cir.free.  John  H.  Wood, Glcnwood Farms, Vineland, N.J. 

75,000  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  1926.  Worlds’  Best  Laying  Strains  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Before  you  buy  a  single 
chick — write  us.  Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Box  R,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
Sires  from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guarnt  d. 
Write  for  cire.  Prol.  H.  R.  LEWIS.  Box  R.  Oavis.ille,  Rhode  Island 

Wyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Eggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM.  M. A. Campbell. Prop., Jamestown, Pa.  BoxH 

•RABY  CH8CKS°rder 

and  save  money, 
arrival  guaranteed. 


ra„cy  Mammoth  PEKIN  DUCKS.  Stock  and  Eggs, 
r  wiiite  Wings  Farm,  R.  2  MooresviHe,  Indiana 


..  ,,  n  T  l  Big  boned.  Well  marked. 

Mammoth  Bronze  I  urkeys  Unrelated  trios.  Sat.  guar¬ 
anteed.  Eggs,  Miss  ELIZABETH  TATE,  Draper,  Iirginia 


the  .purchaser,  the  selling  price  depend 
ing  more  upon  the  personal  service  than 
upon  the  value  of  the  original  article 
•sold.  Therefore  the  price  which  you 
can  get  for  baby  chicks  depends  upon  the 
service  you  are  selling  with  those  chicks 
in  addition  to  a  little  ball  of  down  and 
noise.  Part  of  this  service  is  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  chicks,  such  as  good  breeding, 
using  good-sized  eggs,  freedom  from 
disease  and  correct  hatching  methods, 
and  the  rest  is  in  courteous  treatment  of 
customers,  taking  their  orders  and  mak¬ 
ing  shipments  when  wanted  and  when 
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no  hatchery  or  producer  of  baby  chicks 
for  sale  can  afford  to  ignore  one  of  them 
any  longer.  It  is  this  personal  service 
which  purchasers  want  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for.  But  above  all  the.  hatchery 
man  should  so  conduct  his  business  and 
guard  bis  reputation  with  absolutely  hon¬ 
est  transactions  that  orders  are  placed 
with  him  because  customers  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  'him  and  in  bis  products.  This 
is  the  only  foundation  for  continued  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  business.  The  time  is  past 
for  mushroom  operators  to  get  rich  and 
retire. 

Improving  Stock. — The  production  of 


2.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  English  Leg¬ 
horn  lay  as  large  an  egg  as  the  American 
strains  or  not?  Are  the  American  Fog¬ 
horns  inclined  to  be  as  broody  as  the 
English  Leghorn?  Due  to  the  fact  that, 
the  English  is  a  heavier  bird  -than  the 
American  Leghorn — 'the  latter  has  been 
quoted  -as  the  better  layer — is  there  any¬ 
thing  to  this?  M.  J.  M. 

Holly,  Mich. 

1.  Bloody  eggs  and  eversion  of  the  ovi¬ 
duct  accompany  heavy  laying  on  the 
part  of  pullets  and  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  overstimulation  of 
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can  do  to  stimulate  one  particular  func¬ 
tion  of  the  bird’s  body  to  its  utmost  is 
done,  it  is  not  strange  that  disorders  that 
would  otherwise  not  occur  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  I  think  likely  that  an  occasion¬ 
al  dose  of  Epsom  suits,  one  pound  to 
each  100  fowls,  would  help  to  overcome 
this  trouble  in  ‘the  flock,  such  physicing 
having  a  tendency  to  allay  inflammation 
anywhere  in  the  "body,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  method  of  fully  avoiding  .the  pen¬ 
alty  that  all  stock  breeders  incur  when 
they  push  nature  to  its  limit  along  any 
line. 

2.  So  far  as  my  own  observations  have 


early 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Live 

HOWARD  G.  STARK,  Sodus.  N.  Y. 


ROSE 

COMB 


Brown  Leghorns  Brush  & 


i  &  Son  Milton,  Vt. 

The  kind  that  pay, 

_ _ _ _ 0  Leghorns,  Anconas- 

Reds  Wyandottes,  Rocks.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Quality  guar, 
anteed. ‘Prices  right.  SIMOHD’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Red  Creek.  N.Y. 


Simonri's  Chicks  and  Ducklings 


IMPROVING  STOCK. —  -Lire  ihuuuuliuh  a/a.  ou  rui  no  ^ ..  ~  - -  ....... 

babv  chicks  at  the  present  time  must  be  shown,  the  English  strain  Leghorns  have 
considered  as  a  business  of  itself  for  the  laid  fully  as  large  eggs  as  American  birds 
reason  that  a  large  proportion  of  th|6  of  the  same  breed,  but  with  mora  tinting 
chicks  sold  bv  hatcheries  are  hatched  of  the  shells.  I  cannot  say  as  to  their 
from  eggs  purchased  from  farmers  and  comparative  broodiness,  or  even  prorluc- 
poultrvmen  who  keep  poultry  primarily  tiveness,  since  no  two  flocks  are  rear^J 
■for  the  production  of  market  eggs,  there-  or  kept  under  the  same  conditions  and 
fore  it  is  to  their  best  interests  to  keep  figures  are  apt  to  be  very  misleading.  My 
good  producers  by  improving  the  stock  impression  is,  however,  that  this  strain 
generally  throughout  the  country  near  has  passed  the  peak  of  its  popularity  m 
whera  large  hatcheries  are  located.  This  this  country,  due,  in  some  part  at  least. 


improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  stock 
kept  is  automatically  reflected  in  a  better 
grade  of  chicks  which  'the  hatcheries  are 
turning  out  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
yet  the  eggs  from  which  these  chicks  are 
hatched  are  sold  so  cheaply  _  and  the 
'hatchery  does  such  a  large  business  that 
the  chicks  can  be  sold  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  price  and  still  leave  a  small 
profit  on  each  chick  which  amounts  to 
a  large  total  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
While  some  hatcheries  have  lost  money 
during  certain  seasons  owing  to  over-ex¬ 
pansion  or  -excessive  price-cutting  this 


to  lessons  taught  American  breeders  by  % 
Mr.  Barron  when  lie  invaded  this  coun¬ 
try  some  years  ago  with  birds  that  con¬ 
sistently  won  the  prizes  in  our  laying 
contests,  defeating  our  own  birds  year 
after  year.  This  stimulated  greater  at¬ 
tention  to  breeding  for  productiveness 
upon  the  part  of  American  poultryinen, 
•and  ve  have  taken  a  leaf  from  the  text 
book  of  our  English  cousins,  who,  wlnen 
it  comes  to  animal  breeding,  we  must 
acknowledge  as  having  profited  by  the 
experience  of  a  few  centuries  before  we 
began.  ,5-  D- 
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Better 


than  ever 

Ivith 

COO  LIVER 
MEAL/ 

That’s  what  Poultry  Raisers  Everywhere  are  Say* 
ing  About  Ful*0*Pep  Chick  Starter ,  Which 
Now  Contains  This  Invigorating  Ingredient 

No  wonder  poultry  raisers  the  country  over  are  talking 
about  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  this  season!  After  more  than 
two  years’ experimenting,  we  decided  to  add  cod  liver  meal 
to  the  other  time-tested  ingredients  of  this  popular  feed. 


A  Weather *Proof  Feed 

You  know  how  Cod  Liver  Oil  (which  is  in  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter)  has  proved  its  value,  how  it  provides 
that  “sunlight”  substance  that  insures  the  chicks  a 
firm  hold  on  life.  Cod  Liver  Meal  gives  some  addi¬ 
tional  oil,  but  more  than  that  the  meal  itself  enables 
chicks  to  get  all  the  benefit  out  of  the  good  oatmeal, 
and  other  ingredients  of  the  mash.  Chicks  have  better 
digestion,  so  that  they  assimilate  their  food.  These 
profitable  results  are  directly  aided  by  the  Cod 
Liver  Meal: 

1*  Better  digestive  condition;  relief  from  con¬ 
stipation  and  diarrhea 

2.  Smoother,  tighter  feathers 

3.  Decreased  mortality 

4.  More  rapid  growth 

5.  Stronger  bones 

These  advantages,  combined  with  the  results  Ful-O-Pep 


Chick  Starter  has  always  obtained,  fortify  chicks 
against  unfavorable  weather.  They  go  forward  to  ma¬ 
turity  in  spite  of  cold,  or  rainy  dark  days,  because 
they  are  fortified  with  extra  stamina.  Many  poultry- 
men  are  hatching  earlier  than  usual  because  Ful-O- 
Pep  Chick  Starter  is  a  “weather-proof”  feed. 

Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  has  always  been  a  good  feed. 
Now,  it  is  even  better  than  before.  You  certainly 
want  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  seeing  your 
chicks  off  to  a  real  start. 

Some  good  dealer  near  you  sells  the  Ful-O-Pep  line 
of  feeds.  He  can  supply  you. 

Write  for  the  new  Ful-O-Pep  poultry  book.  Tear  off 
and  mail  the  coupon  now. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


|?UL*0*FEP 

A  CHICK  V  STARTER 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter,  containing  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  Meal,  first 
six  weeks,  f  or  strong  bones 
and  swift  growth 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Fine 
Chick  Feed  from  second 
to  sixth  week 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Grow¬ 
ing  Mash,  containing  Cod 
Liver  Meal,  from  the  sixth 
week  through  five  months 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Coarse 
Chick  Feed  from  the  sixth 
week  to  the  fifth  month 


Begin  feeding  Ful-O-Pep 
Egg  Mash, containing  Cod 
Liver  Meal,  at  fifth  month 
and  feed  all  year  round 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Scratch 
Grains  fromthe  sixth 
month  on 


r 


The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany,  29  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  new  poultry  book  with  full  information  on  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  with  Cod  Liver  Meal  and  how  to  feed  it. 
Name . 

Address . 


I 

| _ My  Dealer’s  Name. 
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He  Wants  You  to  Know 


FINDING  great  advantage  in  being 
able  to  plow  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  ten 
acres  per  day,  a  Case  tractor  owner 
wrote:  “I  am  telling  you  this  because  I 
do  not  believe  the  average  farmer  knows 
how  much  a  tractor  like  mine  will  save 
in  hired  help  and  in  the  cost  of  doing 
so  much  work  in  a  short  time.” 


Established 

1842 


The  tractor  that  does  the 
most  work,  season  after 
season,  for  the  longest 
time,  makes  the  best  in¬ 
vestment.  Ask  any  Case 
owner  for  his  work  and 
cost  records. 


Case  tractor  owners  have  every  advantage. 
Their  machines  are  simple,  easy  to  handle, 
thrifty  in  operation  and  upkeep,  adapted  to 
both  drawbar  and  belt  work.  Their  fields 
can  be  plowed  and  crops  planted  on  time. 
Harvesting,  threshing  and  all  other  field 
and  belt  work  can  be  handled  quickly  and 
cheaply. 

The  saving  in  power  and  labor  costs  made 
by  a  Case  tractor  is  a  desirable  addition  to 
any  farmer’s  income.  There  are  three  sizes: 
12-20,  18-32,  25-45.  Let  us  send  you  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  you  choose  the  best  size  for 
your  work. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 

Incorporated 

Dept.  P22  Racine  Wisconsin 


WAGONS— BUGGIES 

Low  prices.  Sold  direct 
to  you  and  built  in  my 
own  factory.  Largest  in 
United  States.  Harness, 
Farm  wagons,  Buggies 
&  Farm  trucks.  '*—* 

SPLIT  HICKORY 
FACTORIES 

Oepl.  BZ 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind 


Millville,  INT.  J. 

center  of  Sunny  South  Jersey.  Short  drive  from  Sea¬ 
shore  Points.  Beautiful  suburban  home  with  facilities 
for  Poultry  raising.  Price  exceedingly  low.  Large  stucco 
8-room  house  in  center  of  city,  together  with  trucks  and 
complete  equipment  for  Concrete  Contractor.  Very  rea¬ 
sonable.  Full  details  free. 

BEEVES  &  MELVIN,  Millville,  N.  J.  BEAL  ESTATE 
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For  fifteen  years  the  METAL  Silo 
has  stood  the  test  of  wind,  ensilage 
acid  and  fire  hazards  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  of  silage.  Choose  the 
Silo  constructed  of  COPPER -IZED 
METAL  with  Exclusive  Features — and 


Write  Your  Own  Quaranteel 
Orders  received  now — for  Immedi¬ 
ate  or  future  delivery — assure  lower 
prices  than  later  in  season.  We  can 
make  an  interesting  agency  propo¬ 
sition.  W rite  for  complete  literature 
THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  E  London,  Ohio,  Est.  1904 


HOUSE  •  ORCHARD  «  NURSERY  *  POULTRY  YARD 


tXD"YOUR  B' 
#PIAC£of. 

MICl/ 


tU-RO-DES  the  new  approved  inex¬ 
pensive  poison  station,  extermi- 
•wrvw  a.  a nates  destructive  Mice!  Protect 
Ai  W  your  House,  Orchard,  Nursery,  Barn, 

ST  jHJ  ^  Poultry  Yard,  from  the  ravages  of  these 

rodents.  _  Pests  eat  poisoned  grain  first, 
and  die  in  open  before  able  to  damage 
household  supplies,  feed,  trees,  or  plant¬ 
ings.  Poison  harmless  to  anything  but 
mice.  All  glass,  kept  filled  easily;  un¬ 
affected  by  year-round  weather.  Stays  put;  no  clamps  necessary. 
ORCHARDISTS — Immediate  shipment  in  gross  lots  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


Special 

$g  ©FFBR 


The  Rodent  Destroyer  Co. 
704  Southern  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


To  prove  the  excellence  of  Bu-Ro-Des,  we  offer  a  special 
trial  combination  for  you  to  test.  Order  it!  Use  it  to  rid 
your  household,  poultry  yard,  barn,  or  orchard  of  Mice. 
We  will  ship  IS  Bu-Ro-Des  stations  and  enough  bait  for 
several  re-fillings,  on  receipt  of  your  cash,  check,  or 
money  order  of  only  $5.00.  F.  O.  B.  Washington. 


Clip,  Fill  Out  and  Mail 


ORDER  BLANK 

The  Rodent  Destroyer  Co., 

704  Southern  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Here  is  my  $5.00  (cash)  (check)  (money-order). 
Rush specialtrial combination  of  15  BU-RO-DES 
poison  stations  and  bait  to 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ 

Express  to - 

If  you  send  cash,  register  your  letter. 


Camping  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Yellowstone 


Part  III 

Wild  Life. — The  elk.  deer,  mountain 
goats  and  other  large  wild  -animals  of  this 
region  iare  evidently  but  seldom  seen  by 
tourists  who  keep  to  the  main  highway 
encircling  the  park.  Grizzlies  stay  back 
in  the  forests,  but  blacic  and  brown  bears 
show  little  fear  of  man,  and  may  he  seen 
along  the  road  or  swinging  through  the 
forests  at  almost  any  time.  A  brown  bear 
rummaged  a  neighboring  tent  one  morn¬ 
ing  while  the  owner  was  asleep  in  his 
car.  Hearing  the  commotion,  we  stepped 
out  in  -time  to  follow  this  bear  into  the 
open  with  our  camera.  We  returned 
promptly  to  the  camp,  however,  when  (lie 
bear  faced  about  with  what  seemed  to  us 
an  earnest  look  of  inquiry  as  to  our  in¬ 
tentions.  These  were  honorable,  but  the 
snapshot  that  we  got  proved  to  be  badly 
blurred,  due,  we  think,  to  our  neglect  in 
failing  to  take  time  to  focus  the  camera 
properly.  There  are  many  things  to  think 
of  at  a  time  like  this.  At  another  time, 
we  saw  a  huge  "black  fellow  lying  close 
to  the  road  in  the  forest  through  which 
we  were  driving.  We  stopped  directly  in 
front  of  him  and  openly  discussed  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  he  lay  swinging  his  rather 
cruel-looking  head  from  side  to  side.  He 
arose  after  a  moment  and  stepped  to¬ 
ward  the  open  car.  Simultaneously,  we 


way  lies  the  Custer  battlefield.  We  drove 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge  where  Custer  and 
his  handful  of  men  fell  -before  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  an  Indian  horde.  A  simple 
monument  marks  the  spot,  while  markers 
here  and  there  show  where  the  bodies 
of  his  men  were  found  on  the  day  after 
the  battle.  The  Little  Big  Horn,  behind 
which  the  Indian  encampment  was  hid¬ 
den,  wound  at  our  feet.  That,  battle  was 
fought  49  years,  ago,  but  the' great  plains 
looked  in  the'Sy miner  sun  just  as  they 
must  have  looked  to  Custer  as  he  real¬ 
ized  that  they  were  to  form  his  last  view 
of  -earth. 

A  Natural  Tower. — Before  entering 
South  Dakota  at  Spearfish,  we  turned 
aside  to  see  the  Devil’s  Tower  on  the 
Belle  Fourche ;  a  solid  crystalline  rock, 
almost  cylindrical  in  form.  800  ft. 
through  at  the  base  and  tapering  slightly 
to  the  summit  1.200  ft.  above.  The  flat 
top  is  said  to  cover  about  an  acre  in 
area,  and  to  have  once  been  reached  by 
two  men,  climbing  with  the  aid  of  ropes 
and  pegs,  This  is  believed  to  have  once 
been  the  chimney  of  a  subterranean  fur¬ 
nace  filed  with  -molten  rock,  which  then 
copied  and  crystallized  and  remained  to 
tower  above  the  plains  as  the  passing 
ages  wore  away  the  softer  earth  about 
it.  A  -gigantic  and  awe-inspiring  .shaft, 


The  Blizzard  l?oad  Opener  in  Northern  Michigan 


stepped  on  the  gas.  We  had  been  told 
that  black  bears  were  not  flesh-eaters 
but  we  knew  that  there  were  grizzlies 
about  and,  with  our  limited  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  we  took  no  chances  of 
mistaking  one  for  the  other,  besides,  we 
couldn’t  know  that  all  -black  bears  would 
draw  the  color  line. 

Cajiping  Grounds. — For  $45  one  may 
cover  the  150  miles  of  main  highways  in 
the  park  in  one  of  the  yellow  busses,  tak¬ 
ing  four  and  -a  half  days  for  the  trip  and 
stopping  at  the  so-called  “camps,”  really 
hotels,  for  meals  and  lodgings.  For  less 
than  $10  the  party  in  its  own  car  may 
take  as  long  as  it  likes,  and  stop  at  the 
real  forest  camps  in  its  own  tents.  The 
principal  camping  grounds  have  stores, 
where  provisions  may  be  purchased  at 
reasonable  prices,  milk  10  cents  per 
quart,  bacon  45  cents  per  pound,  bread 
15  cents  per  loaf,  potatoes  five  cents  per 
pound,  and  even  cooked  meats  and  vege¬ 
tables  if  one  wishes  them.  No  hunting  is 
permitted,  but  fishing  is  encouraged,  a 
fish  hatchery  helping  to  keep  the  lakes 
and  streams  well  supnlied  with  trout. 
The  large  general  cannping  grounds  are 
supplied  with  running  water,  laundries 
and  shower  baths  for  free  use,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  dry  pine  logs  for  the 
camp  fires,  which  make  a  pretty  sight 
when  a  hundred  -or  more  are  burning  in 
front  of  tents  on  a  dark  night  in  the 
woods.  In  spite  of  these  fires,  the  forest 
camp  may  he  so  dark  that  one  can  easily 
lose  his"  way.  as  we  discovered  one 
night  when  attempting  to  return  from 
seeing  Old  Faithful  illuminated  by 
a  searchlight  from  the  Inn.  After 
wandering  about  until  we  gave  our¬ 
selves  up  as  lost,  we  appealed  for  help 
to  a  group  of  men  in  front  of  their  tent. 
One  of  'the  men,  who  said  that  he  was 
an  “old-timer”  in  -that  camp  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  directing  lost  campers  to  their 
tents,  was  able  to  put  us  upon  our  road. 

Jackson  Hole. — Before  returning,  we 
took  a  side  trip  of  about  40  miles  down 
into  Jackson  Hole,  south  of  the  park. 
Here,  we  camped  for  two  days  on  the 
shore  of  Jenny  Bake  at  the  foot  of  the 
Grand  To  on.  No  mountains  that  we  had 
seen  could  compare  in  awful  grandeur 
with  the  Tetons,  towering  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  us,  with  their  cruel-looking 
sawtooth  peaks  unsoftened  by  verdure  of 
any  kind.  Some  mountains  are  friendly, 
inviting  one  among  them  ;  these  are  as 
forbidding  as  unsheathed  swords,  defy¬ 
ing  one  to  find  a  foothold  on  their  snow- 
covered  shining  crags.  But  the  lakes  at 
their  feet  are  as  beautiful  as  their  over- 
lords  are  majestic,  and  it  was  with  re¬ 
gret  that  we  turned  back  from  that  last 
retreat  of  western  cattle  thieves  and  bad 
men,  now  made  accessible  by  a  fairly 
good  road  over  the  mountains.  Returning 
to  the  park,  wo  left:  its  northern  en¬ 
trance  at  Gardner  and  took  the  splendid¬ 
ly-kept  Custer  Battlefield  Highway 
across  southeastern  Montana,  a  corner 
of  Wiyoming  anil  for  the  whole  length  of 
South  Dakota.  About  a  mile  off  this  -liigh- 


wiih  which  the  devil  had  nothing  to  do, 
whatever  hand  lie  may  have  taken  in 
laying  out  the  trail  to  it.  M.  B.  D. 

(To  Be  Continued) 

Clearing  Snowy  Roads 

“The  Snow  Removal  Book”  is  a  little 
pamphlet  issued  by  The  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.,  -giving  a  discussion  of  what 
has  been  done  in  this  country  to  use  pow¬ 
er  for  removing  snow  from  roads.  Since 
-the  old  days  when  ox  teams  and  sleds 
were  used  to  smash  a  passage  through 
•the  big  drifts  many  new  applications  of 
power  have  been  made.  The  coming  of  the 
automobile  has  made  smooth  hard  roads  a 
necessity.  Thousands  of  people  must  de¬ 
pend  on  the  car  absolutely  to  get  about 
and  this  fact  has  made  great  manges  in 
the  work  of  snow  removal. 

In  most  of  the  towns  in  rural  sections 
of  the  North  the  roads  between  cities 
or  'large  villages  are  kept  open  so  that 
cars  may  run  freely  while  -the  side  roads 
are  hardly  touched.  This  means  an  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  the  money  raised 
for  snow  removal  and  many  farmers 
rightly  feel  that  'they  are  taxed,  yet  re¬ 
ceive  no  -benefit.  In  efforts  to  overcome 
this  objection  powerful  mechines  for 
clearing  snow  have  been  invented.  They 
aiie  costly  and  can  be  built  and  operated 
only  by  large  units — like  counties  or  rich 
and  populous  townships.  One  such  ma¬ 
chine  is  pictured  in  this  pamphlet — taken 
originally  from  the  American  City  Mag¬ 
azine.  It  is  reengraved. 

We  are  told  that  this  -arrangement  is 
used  in  Iron  Co.,  Michigan.  That  is  far 
up  in  the  blizzard  belt  and  after  a  heavy 
storm  night  and  -day  snow  plowing  is  de¬ 
manded.  The  little  house  is  mounted  on 
runners  behind  the  low  drawn  caterpil¬ 
lar  tractor.  The  house  contains  stove, 
bunks,  food  and  full  supplies  of  tractor 
fuel.  The  workmen  take  “shifts”  or 
watches,  some  sleeping  while  the  others 
keep  the  machine  smashing  -through  the 
drifts.  It  can  kept  on  the  road,  working 
abou-t  the  country  for  days. 

In  “Snowbound”  Whittier  described 
the  road  breaking  of  a  century  ago  : 
“Down  the  long  hillside,  treading  slow, 
We  saw  the  half  buried  oxen  go 
Shaking  the  snow  from  heads  uptost 
Their  steaming  nostrils  white  with  frost.” 

Wlhat  would  he  have  said  could  lie  have 
seen  tliis  small  hotel  moving  about  the 
country  roads? 
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Make  every  acre  do  its  best 


Is  your  farm  giving  you  all  it  can  be  made  to 
give  you,  the  biggest  yields,  the  most  profit? 
Is  every  acre  doing  its  best? 

Not  unless  you  are  using  enough  fertilizer — 
fertilizer  adapted  to  your  crops  and  soils. 

For  maximum  crops  there  must  be  enough 
plantfood  in  the  soil  or  fertilizer  added  to  feed 
each  plant  all  that  it  needs.  There  must  be 
enough  to  thoroughly  nourish  a  perfect  stand. 

How  much  plantfood  ? 

Do  you  know  how  much  fertilizer  you  should 
add  for  each  crop?  Do  you  know  the  different 
kinds  and  amounts  of  plantfood 
each  crop  needs  for  maximum 
growth? 

Years  of  careful  experimenta¬ 
tion  by  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  have  developed  valu¬ 
able  information  as  to  the  kind 
and  amount  of  plantfood  best 
suited  to  the  soils  and  crops  in 
their  states. 

Swift  &  Company  knows  these 
results.  Such  information  com¬ 
bined  with  their  own  knowledge 
gained  through  many  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  experience,  is  used  by 
Swift  &  Company’s  large  staff 
of  fertilizer  experts  to  arrive  at 


their  recommendations,  given  in  detail  below. 

Red  Steer  Fertilizers  are  made  right.  The 
fifty-year  reputation  of  Swift  &  Company  for 
making  each  product  the  best  of  its  kind  is 
jealously  guarded. 

See  the  A.  S.  A. 

Make  every  acre  do  its  best.  Get  the  right 
fertilizer — Red  Steer.  And  give  each  acre  the 
most  profitable  amount. 

Near  you  is  a  man  who  will  help  you  do  it — 
the  A.  S.  A.  (Authorized  Swift  Agent).  Through 
co-operation  with  your  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  County  Agent,  and  Swift  & 
Company,  he  is  able  to  make 
valuable  recommendations  to 
you. 

He  can  show  you  how  to  cut 
your  fertilizer  costs  by  using  a 
liberal  application  of  Red  Steer 
Fertilizer  of  high  analysis.  Go  to 
see  him.  Look  for  the  sign  that 
marks  his  place  of  business — the 
sign  of  Quality  and  Service. 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Works,  Dept.  2 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  CLEVELAND,  O. 
HAMMOND,  IND.  NORFOLK,  VA. 


SWIFTS 


S  m 


FERTILIZERS 

n PAyS  To  USE  THEM 


A 


Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 

“It  Pays  to  Use  Them ” 


Swift  &  Company  maintains 
a  large  staff  of  expert  chemists, 
practical  agriculturists  and  experi¬ 
enced  factory  men  to  produce  fer¬ 
tilizers  that  will  give  you  the  best 
results  in  crops  and  profits 


It  takes  months  to  cure  fertilizers. 
After  thorough  mixing  by  special 
machinery.  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
are  piled  away  to  cure.  Months 
later,  the  hard  mass  is  broken  up, 
reground  and  reprocessed.  Because 
they  are  thoroughly  cured  they  will 
not  cake  again 


Fertilizers  for 
New  York 

Valuable  information  is  now  avail¬ 
able  to  the  farmers  of  New  York. 
Years  of  research  and  actual  field 
experiments  conducted  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
have  developed  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  analyses  of  fertilizer 
suitable  for  various  crops  and  soils. 

Professor  E.  L.  Worthen  has 


selected  the  five  analyses  re¬ 
quired  for  New  York  crops  and 
Soils.  They  are: 

0-10-10 

4-8-10 

4- 12-4 

5- 10-5 

6- 8-4 

For  grain,  the  4-12-4  analysis 
is  recommended .  Other  analyses 
are  for  truck  crops. 

Swift  &  Company  co-operates 
with  the  New  York  State  College 


of  Agriculture  by  manufacturing 
and  recommending  these  analyses 
to  the  farmers  of  New  York. 

As  Authorized  Swift  Agent  for 
the  sale  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  we  also  co-operate  with 
the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  by  recommending  and 
selling  these  analyses. 

You  are  invited  to  call  and  dis¬ 
cuss  your  fertilizer  problems  with 
us.  Let  us  tell  you  how  other  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  in  this  locality 


have  found  a  liberal  use  of  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Fertilizer  a  means  of  more 
profitable  farming. 

Come  in  and  we  will  help  you 
select  the  analysis  and  decide  on 
the  amount  per  acre  to  make  you 
the  most  profit. 

<0- 

Authorized  Swift  Agent 


J 
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Don’t  be  PENNY  WISE  and  POUND  FOOLISH 

Buy  New  York  State  Certified  stock  and  get  on  the  right  road  to  success 

It’s  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  over  the 
cost  of  her  keep  that  determines  the  profit, 

PRODUCTION  BRED 

New  York  State  Certified  males  will  improve 
the  laying  qualities  of  your  flock. 

Baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  from  carefully 
selected  certified  hens  will  make  you  a  greater 
profit  by  the  extra  eggs  laid  next  winter. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  giving  list  of 
members,  breeds  kept  and  other  valu¬ 
able  information. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Ass  n,  Inc. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secretary  New  Hartford,  New  York 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 


Hubers  reliable  Chicks 


OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  16  . 

tion  and  quality.  Ohio  accredited  chicks, 
selected  and  leg-banded  by  experts  trained  by  the 

of'  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU 


rears  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  produc- 
Everv  bird  in  our  flocks  has  been 

‘  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 
KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGH¬ 
EST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER’S  CHICKS.  No  guess 
work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would  pioduce 
them. 

PTNF  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  EREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our 
flocks  and  RELIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers. 

Hatch  13  varieties  Get  our  combination  offer  ou  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  betore  buying 
Hatch  13  ^rieUesf’ree^0^lon  cUicUs  and  poultry  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery. 

Fostoria,  Ohio 


R3HIO 

Accredited 


■season.  Valuable 


this 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St., 


igh  Bred  Quality  Chicks 


Extra  selected  purebred  chicks.  Order  trom  this  ad  or  write  for  big  catalog, 
live  delivery  Prices  on —  2o  50  100  500 

\Vh. ,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $1-25  $7.50  $13.00  $6-. 50 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  . .  ’  J” 

Brd.  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  A  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  Lo0 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  . 

Sil.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons  . 

Blk.  Langshans,  White  Minorcas  . .  •  5-00 

Assorted  chicks,  $10  per  100.  We  also 'offer  trapnested 
Write  for  particulars. 


8.25 

8.25 

9.25 
9.25 

stock,  also 


14.00 

15.00 

15.00 

17.00 

18.00 

show 


67.50 

72.50 

72.50 

82.50 

87.50 
Winners. 


100% 

1000 

$120 

130 

140 

140 

160 

170 


per  1UU.  VVt?  aisu-  imn  ..  '  - A-r-r  A  %*/  a  nu  19 

J.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY,  0  MAIN  ST.,  OTTAWA,  OHIO 


1,000,000  Full  Blooded 

BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT 


American  ”  QUALITY  CHICKS 


HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 


Prices  on — 


50 

.$6.00 


V  arieties 

I  Mixed  or  Broilers  . . . 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . .  7  ok 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 

T altered  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  .  M2 

Parks  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds,  White  Bocks  . . . 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas  •••■••••••••• . 

Brahmas.  Blue  Andalusians,  White  Orpingtons,  Golden  Wyandottes.... ^......  lu. 00 

Catalogue  Free — White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs— Custom  hatching  Order  clucks  now. 

all  orders  received  and  paid  In  full  30  days  before  chicks  ate  wanted.  ..  f  -  ,  . 

-  we  are  not  chick  brokers— we  hatch  every  cluck  we  sell.  Reference,  cur- 
Pa.  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  210,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


100 

$11 

13 

14 

15 

16 
18 
25 


500 
$53 
62 
67 
72 
77 
87 
122 

5%  cash 


1000 

$100 

120 

130 

140 

150 

170 

240 

dis¬ 


count  on  - 

—100%  live  arrival  guaranteed, 
wensville  National  Bank,  Curwensville, 


Selected  Free  Range  Breeders 


500,000  TsTational  Gniaraiitcocl  Cliicli 


sturdy  carefully  selected 


breeders  haviu; 
25 

$3.2o 


Bred  from  fine 
hatched. 

Mixed  or  broilers  . 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns.. 

Holly-Tanered  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  White  Uocks 
Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds  . . . . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas.  Buff  Orpingtons 
Pekin  ducklings,  Turkey  eggs.  Six  other  breed 
when  wanted.  100%  live  arrival.  Bank  ref.  Circular 


free  range.  Smith 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11 

$53 

$100 

C.75 

13 

62 

120 

7.25 

14 

67 

130 

7.75 

15 

72 

140 

8.50 

16 

77 

150 

) 

9.25 

18 

87 

170 

Order  now. 

Get 

chicks 

free. 


NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS, 


Box  406, 


MIFFLINTOWN,  PA 


54 
50 

55 

90 

80 

73 

52 

S5 


32 

35 

50 

65 

59 


This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  January  30,  1926: 

Week  Total 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada . 

The  Ferguson  Farm,  Tenn . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del  . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Ya . 

Barred  Rock  Chicken  Far  n,  N.  J. 

Mt.  Kemble  PI tr.v  Farm.  N.  J - 

The  Kc-tr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  60 

Forsgate  Farm.  X.  J .  7b 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.. . 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

John  Hall,  N.  J . 

Chas.  W.  Creasy,  Pa . 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Andrew  retro,  Pa .  75 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  .T . , .  33 

Kilbourn  H.  &  Pltry  Farm.  Mich .  42 

S.  C.  R,  I.  Reds 

Lambert  &  Sked,  N.  J .  49 

Aseutney  Farms,  Yt . . .  83 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  16 

White  Leghorns 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm.  X.  J .  SO 

DeVries  Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  S3 

Stoneleigh  Farms,  X.  Y .  7(5 

Norcross  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  55 

Wellward  Farm.  X.  Y. .  79 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  59 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio....  69 

Tanglewold  Farm,  X.  Y .  46 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y. .  .  53 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa....... .  77 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  X.  J .  37 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  70 

Highview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  68 

Locust  Corner  Pltrv  Farm,  N  Y .  15 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  75 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  69 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  72 

Whitacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  48 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Fa .  49 

S.  C.  Price,  Pa .  71 

Theodore  R.  Apgar.  X.  J .  44 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  X.  J .  47 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  F’arm,  X.  Y" .  40 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  X.  J .  84 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  NT.  J. 


230 


403 

040 

105 


Karols  Pltry  Farm,  N.  ,T .  37 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  X.  J .  84 

The  Marquis  Pltrv  Farm,  N.  J .  56 

L.  C.  Peall,  Jr.,  Wash .  96 

Cedar  Grove  Farm.  X.  .T .  46 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  85 

Paul  Masdfn,  N.  J .  37 

C.  G.  Parker,  N.  Y .  56 

Wm.  P.  Flint,  N.  J .  62 

A.  DeMarco.  N.  J .  21 

Kuhl  Ivrest  Farms,  X.  J .  62 

Golden  Oaks  Pltrv  Parnt,  N.  J .  24 

Engleside  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  43 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  X.  J .  4 

A.  Turrin,  N.  J .  42 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  42 

Feinderf  Farm,  X.  J .  67 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  65 

Audley  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  34 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  53 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  42 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  X.  J. .  .  27 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . . .  64 

X.  J . 


Let  us  send  you  this 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  approved  by  Ohio  State  University. 


Prices  on  (Postpaid) —  23 

Wh.,  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns.............. . $3  75 

Wh  Brd  and  Buff  Rocks,  S-  C-  &  R-  C.  R-  I.  Reds....  4.2a 

Blk.  Minorcas.  Whit->  Wyandottes,  Anconas .  4.-o 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes.  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons .  4.50 

Klk  Laneshans.  Light  Brahmas . ? 

Assorted  chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog 
from  tws  ad  THE  SOUTH  KENTON  PLTRY  FARM.  BOX  13.  KENTON,  OHIO 


50 

$7.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.50 

10.50 


100 
$13.00 
15.00 
15.00 
16.00 
20.00 
or  order 


500 

$02.00 

72.00 

72.00 

77.00 

97.00 

direct 


“THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Ckicks 


Schwegler’s 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 

Wyandottes,  12c  and  up.  Order  Early 
Postpaid.  Members  of  International 
Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK 


for  _ 

and  culled  stock. 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons, 
100%  live  delivery. 
Baby  Chick  Association. 
BOOK. 


SCHWEGLERS  HaTCHERY  207  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO.  NY 


X.  J.  . 


3: 
71 

51 

57 
69 

46 
S3 
43 

52 

58 

47 
26 
52 
82 

48 
45 
48 

Joint  Cray,  N.  J .  85 


Rockywood  Farm 

Lewis  Farms.  R.  I . 

White  Egg  Farm,  X.  J... 

E.  C.  Laurtenberger,  X.  , 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter, 

H.  Rapp,  Sr.,  N.  J . 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J 

David  Fox,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Co.  J.  I’.  Clubs 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  .T . 

Oakw'ood  Farms.  X.  J . 

Fairfield  Pltry  Farm.  X.  J... 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm.  Xr.  J . 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  X.  Y . 

H.  Westervelt,  N.  J . 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N  J 


X.  J.. 


Maplewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.. 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

United  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

G.  Lelbach,  N.  J . 

Turrell  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Weiman  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Square  Deal  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm.  Ohio... 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farms,  N.  Y . 


33 

28 

68 

54 

42 
53 
39 

43 
53 
41 


707 
58 1 
768 
376 
742 
730 
542 
371 
472 
767 
350 
961 
352 
240 
781 
441 
015 
251 
469 
559 
514 
265 
315 
673 
424 
414 
610 
214 
839 
444 
757 
226 
670 
421 
341 
703 
434 
624 

373 

374 
444 
582 
821 
245 
366 
380 
221 
485 
159 
466 
358 
756 
611 
447 
593 
584 
395 
591 
333 
443 
239 
576 
373 
596 
377 
324 
388 
489 
890 
482 

69 

354 

385 

261 

406 

286 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous^  Healthy ! 
Prolific  !  Low  Priced ! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON 
MALES  head  our  No.  1  flocks  of  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Also  Chicks  from  good. 
pure.selectedBarrou  Strainfiocksata  low¬ 
er  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected,  heavy 
laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R. I  Reds. 

_  _ [Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK 

GIANT  CHICKS.  Get  Catalog,  full  particulars 
at  once.  Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  M-  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


100 

$13.00 

600 

$62.50 

1000 

$120 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

12.00 

55.00 

105 

200,000  CHICKS  1926 

ONE  MATING  ONLY -THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds— Lowest  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Thompson  Strain 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted 
Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guarantee!  Circular  Free 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Richfield!1  pa? 


Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  years.  Free  range  flocks  in 
best  of  health.  100*  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Catalog 
free.  Prices  low,  quality  considered. 


Holgate  Chicle  Hatchery,  Box  Y.  Holgate,  Ohio 


48  251 
10 


Total  .  5462  46122 


HQVTVILLE  hatchery 


iTfUS  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected 

*  AJkJ  kltl  1  .  _ „  .1  V.,.  fhn  Dniilfrir  UonQ  rltrioiit  nlllfl 


State  University.  You  KNOW  v 
Varieties 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  ••••••••  •  ■  '  V-V  ' 

S.  C.  Anconas.  S.  C.  &  R  C.  R.  I.  Beds,  Brd.  Bocks. 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Bocks  . 

Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  5, 


Prices  on — 


HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


•.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

1000 

25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

140 

4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

.  4.25 

8.00 

18 

77.50 

150 

Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


[THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

0„r  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts,  trained  and  approved 
bv  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe,  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and  egg  production. 

oiTKTrk  COD  niTR  RIG  CATALOG  14  telis  ali  about  our  pedigreed 
SEND  rUK  UUK  B1L  1  AbOG  males  and  special  pen  matings. 

Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO..  Box  2.  GIBSONBURG, 


OHIO 


'TRICKLER’S  KBS  S.  C.  WHITE 
►  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type: 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi- 
l  greed  Barron  269  egg  line  cockerels,  ho 
I  lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
I  neoful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular, 
$16  per  100  ;  $77  per  500  ;  $150  per  1,000. 
Hatches  April  1-6-13-20-27. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


V’/TTAMr  X/ALIEY  CHICKS 


•  'T'HE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 

:*•"  ^  the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 

pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
'and  culled  flocks.  Live  del’ y  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  prices  on  s  £5  £>0  100 

S  C.  White  &  Br-  Leghorns  $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  4.25  7.75  14  50 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  4  75  8.75  16. 50 

Broiler  Chicks  3.00  5  50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  —Write  Now. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Bellefonte.  Pa. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


Per  50 

100 

500 

1000 

tr.oo 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120 

8.00 

15.00 

72.60 

lfO 

8.50 

16.00 

- - 

_ 

8.50 

1600 

— 

. _ 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

C.00 

11.00 

62.60 

io0 

S.U.W.  Legli’ns 
Barred  Rocks 
W.  Wyandottes 
R.  I.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
call  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 


SUNSIIIXE  HATCHERY 


DALMATIA.  FA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns _  $3.25 

Barred  Rocks .  8.75 

S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds. .  4.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  S.75 


50  loo 

$6.25  $12.00 

7.25  14.00 

7.75  15.00 

5.25  10.00 


Grades  of  Eggs 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  meant 
fey  the  different  marking  of  eggs,  such 
as  hennery  whites,  mixed  eggs,  State 
gathered,  candled,  storage,  mixed  candled, 
and  also  strictly  fresh.  F.  II.  II. 

North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

The  egg  grades  used  in  the  New  York 
market  are  those  established  by  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange. 

Hennery  eggs  are  such  as  reach  mar¬ 
ket  from  the  poultry  farmer  direct,  or 
from  .an  association  of  poultry  farmers 
on  whose  premises  they  are  all  produced. 

Mixed  eggs  are  those  of  various  shades 
of  shell  color. 

Strictly  fresh  and  State  gathered  are 
not  official  grades.  Gathered  eggs  are 
those  picked  up  by  buyers  through  the 
country  districts,  and  may  he  of  almost 
any  quality.  Strictly  fresh  is  a  term 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  often  not 
accurately  descriptive  of  the  quality  of¬ 
fered. 

Candled  eggs  are  those  that  have  been 
examined  in  a  candling  device  in  a  dark 
room,  so  that  spots,  shrinkage  and  body 
of  the  egg  may  be  noted. 


Bank  Refer,  nee.  100  %  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM  NACE,  Me.Uisterville,  Pa. 

Ba"by  Cliiolis 

Mixed  or  Broilers . @10  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FBANK  NACE  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

from  N.  J.  State  Certified 
and  Blood  Tested  Breeders 

They  will  live  and  grow  to  a  profitable  maturity. 
Write  for  prices.  You  will  not  he  sorry, 

Woodward  Farms  Box  184  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 
Superior  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  35B,Zeelan(I,  Mich. 


CHICKS 


ARISTOCRAT  mm  chicks  j 


7e  each  up.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  best  fiee 
•ange.  Certified  r  e  c  o  r  d-laying 
breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wvandottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guar- 
Illustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEID ELTON  FARMS,  Wishlnglsnville.  Pa. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  f1*  CHICKS 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  prepaid.  Pay  for  your  chicks  when  you 
get  them.  100*  live  delivery  of  STURDY,  PUREBRED  chicks 
from  HEALTHY,  BRE0-T0-LAY  flocks.  Guaranteed.  Popular 
breeds.  Mod’te  prices.  A  postcard  brings  big,  free  catalog. 
Write  today.  SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Rox  N.  V.,  Silver  Like,  Ind. 


BABY  OHIQKS 


Pure  Bred 
BARKED 

ROCKS.  Mahood  Strain,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Tanered 
Strain  White  Leghorns.  These  chicks  are  Bred,  Hatched 
and  priced  right.  Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hatches  off  weekly.  Send  for  prices. 

HOSIER  POULTRY  FARM  Laurel,  Delaware 


BABY  CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 
S  .  C.  REDS  AND 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Soaford,  Dol 

Cliiclis 

Barred  Rocks  White  Leghorns.  Hatch  weekly. 

Scarborough  Poultry  I  arm  Milford,  L>ol. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


353 


Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Made  of  California  Rad- 
wood,  covered  with  galva¬ 
nized  iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built  to  last 
for  years;  deep  chick  nursery,  hot 
water  heat,  copper  tanks.  Order 
from  this  ad  —  you  take  no  risk. 

_ „ _  ready  to  run.  Money  back  if  not 

pleased,  or  write  for  FREE  catalog;. 

1 40  Egg— $13.85;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  $19.60 
260  Egg— $23.50;with  Hot  Water  Brooder,$32.50 
1 40  Egg  1  with  200  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  $25.85 
260  Egg  ■■with  300  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  $35.50 
520  Egg— $47.00;with  500  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  $60.75 
IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.,Box87  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


S£si§gs| 

East  RBpAlD 
of  Rockies 

Shipped  set  np  ■ 


$1  *3  95  r Champion  $/^  \  95 
Belle  City 

140  Egg  Incubator  *30  Egg 

SO  Egg  Incubator  $11.95;  Hot  Water,  Cop- 
per  Tank,  Self-Regulated.  $5.95  buys  80- 
Chick;$Y.95  140-Chick;$9.95  230-Chick 
Hot- water  Brooder.Save  $1.95:Order  both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Broodsr,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Broodtr, $29.95 
BO  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
— — w  —  ••Hatching:  Fact*.”  Jiro  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Ce.  Box  48  RaolngjWle. 


QUAUTY 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


WASTE  ELIMINATED 


Made  from  LIVE  SHELLS  (recently  opened)  which 
do  not  crumble  into  excessive  dust.  Free  of  dark 
Mussell  Shell  and  Moss,  which  Poultry  rel'usesto  eat. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


•£  CHICKEN  LETTUCE 


Best  green  food  for  poultry.  Will  grow  any 
•where.  Sends  up  stout  stalk  3  feet  high, 
loaded  with  tender  leaves.  Yield  extremely 
heavy.  Small  space  will  furnish  green  food 
for  big  flock.  Three  big  packages  of 
Chicken  Lettuce  seed  and  six  months 
subscription  to  Poultry  Success  only  50c. 

Poultry  Success,  Box  ® , Springfield,  Ohio 


LAN  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  ega a, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL.Dept.  50  ,  Indiana  polis.lnd. 


WILSON’S  BABY  CHICKS 

They  Lay  and  Pay 

BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS  and 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  bred 
from  New  Jersey’s  all  free  range 
healthy  stock  and  of  proven  quality. 

GET  AN  EARLY  START— Send  Your  Order  Now 
Booklet  and  price  list — FREE 
Write  today  lor  your  copy 

WILSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  N,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


OSTO/P/A  MATCHERYi 


$1  down  per  100  chicks  books  your  future  order 

Big  sturdy  well  hatched  chicks  that 
will  make  profitable  layers.  All  chicks 
from  breeders  carefully  chosen  by  specialist 
trained  at  State  University.  All  popular  breeds. 
Better  White  Leghorns  a  specialty.  Free  catalog 
describes  special  Tancred mating.  "When  cbicksare 
hatched  from  better  breeders  Nye  will  hatch  them." 

Fostoria  Hatchery,  Nye  Bros  ,  owners.  Dept.  8,  Fosloria,  Ohio 


ca  n  Line  F KS&W 


OFFICIALLY  APPROVED 

breeder  passed  by  official  State  inspectors  un¬ 
der  supervision  of  Michigan  State  College. 

OUR  ACCREDITED  LEGHORNS  represent  13  years  of  careful 
breeding.  Foundation  of  Tanered,  Hollywood  and  Barron. 
ALSO  ACCREDITED  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Ancona s. 
Barred  Rocks.  Save  5%  by  ordering  before  March  1st, 
New  Free  Catalog.  Write  today. 

J.  H.  GEERLING,  Owner  R.  F.D.  1,  Box  R  Zeeland,  Mich. 

CHICKS  THAT  PAY 

By  prepaid  parcel  post.  English  Tom  Barron  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  Heavy  Mix.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  raising  95jS,one  reports  raising  over  800  out  of 
*25  chicks.  Another  one  reports  raising  98 %,  and  a  flock 
average  of  199fe  eggs  per  hen.  Wrllo 
THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY  Mlllerslown,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


_  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  $3.50  $6.50  $12 
S.  C.  B,  Leghorns....  3.50  6.50  12 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  ..  4.00  7.50  14 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  5,50  10 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100*«  live  delivery 
guaranteed,  postpaid  to  your  door.  Order, from  thisadv. 
or  write  for  free  circ.  Chester  Valley  Helehery.  McAlislemlle.Pa 

R  A  RV  Mixed .  $10  per  100 

*  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  12  per  100 

rmrif  C  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

UniLlV  J  Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  thisadv.  or  write  for  free  circular, 
C,  I*.  LEISTER  McAllstervlUe,  I’a. 


CHICKS 


,  100  60  25 

W.  Leghorns...  $12  $6.50  $3.50 

B.  Rocks .  14  7.50  4.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  15  8.00  4.50 

_  Mixed  Chicks...  10  5.50  8  00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery,  postpaid 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPUING  HATCH  Ell  Y, 
K.  B.  LEISTER,  I'rep.  McAlistervlIlc,  I’a.  It.  D  2 


CHICKS 


Baby  Chicks  Kg  », 


STURDY  BKJED 

DONY  SEND  MONEY  -WE.  SHIP  C.OJ 

Exceptionally  low  prices.  Leading  breeds.  From  select 
purebred  flocks  bred  for  vigor  and  high  egg  productle 
1006  clive,  prepaid.  Write  lor  Free  C-'aleg. 

Tbe  Ada  Hatchery,  Bonte  15  Ada.  Ohio. 

Bred  Bocks 
,  -  and  Leghorns 

Prices  during  Feb.  and  March. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM  R.  3  A  Laurel,  Delaware 

IHl]RkvRhiflk«  f,om  ruKKcd,  free  range 
iiuorvj  UIIIUKo  breeders.  Unique  incuba- 

ftor  e  q  u  i  p  m  ent  insures  husky,  livable 
chicks.  Ovie’s  strain,  bred  for  profit,  will 
please  you.  Can  furnish  Leghorns,  Mayhill 
strain.  Ovie’s  chicks  guaranteed  to  satisfy, 
o  ££$&?j£SLfully  describes.  OVIE’S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY  26  Boots  St.,  Marion,  Indiana 

Pfllrl/C  Single  Comb  Whito  Leghorns,  12c.  Barred 
vlllvlio  R°(*ks,  18c.  Red.  14o.  Safe  delivery  ginr’td. 

Circular  free.  H.  S.  IIAKT,  McAilstervIlle,  Pa 


Hotel  Scraps;  Lighting 
Hens 

I  get  all  the  table  scraps  I  can  use 
from  a  first-class  hotel.  Have  Cornell 
dry  mash  before  them  at  all  times,  plenty 
of  green  feed.  How  much  grain  should 
I  feed,  when,  and  what  kind?  What  is 
the  general  rule  for  the  use  of  lights? 
I  have  just  had  them  instaMed*?  D.  M. 

The  use  of  hotel  scraps  in  quantity  is 
confined  to  those  regions  where  they  may 
he  obtained  readily  and  has  not  come 
under  my  personal  observation.  I  should 
he  glad  of  some  reparts  from  users  giving 
their  methods  of  feeding.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  their  composition  must  vary 
considerably  from  day  .to  ’day,  according 
to  the  amount  of  meat,  stale  bread,  etc., 
in  them.  Stale  bread  has  about  half  the 
feeding  value  of  wheat  middlings,  while 
meat,  in  sufficient  quantity,  would  re¬ 
place  the  meat  in  the  mash.  I  should 
think  that  all  the  table  scraps  that  will 
be  consumed  by  >a  flock  would  take  the 
place  of  -the  mash,  leaving  the  whole 
grain  to  be  fed  as  it  would  be  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  mash  and  grain  ration,  but  I  can¬ 
not  speak  from  experience  or  observation. 

The  general  rule  for  artificial  lighting 
is  to  make  the  day  and  night  of  about 
equal  length  by  using  lights  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  or  in  the  morning  or  at  .both  per¬ 
iods  ;  that  is,  give  the  flock  about  13 
hours  to  work  and  eat  in.  This  period 
is  varied  somewhat  by  conditions,  it  be¬ 
ing  desirable  at  times  to  stimulate  food 
consumption  but  slightly,  while,  at  others, 
it  is  desired  that  the  flock  shall  eat  all 
that  it  will.  Before  being  stimulated 
to  egg  production,  pullets  or  hens  should 
be  fat  and  in  condition  to  lay.  If  not 
already  so,  a  12-hour  day  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  them  into  condition  ;  when 
fully  ready  to  lay,  by  reason  of  age,  and 
weight,  a  13  or  even  14-hour  day  may  be 
used  to  induce  heavy  production.  A  phy¬ 
sically  unprepared  fowl  may  be  stimu¬ 
lated  beyond  safety  by  a  too  prolonged 
day  of  food  consumption,  eggs  coming 
at  the  expense  of  con-tinned  health. 

M.  B.  D. 


Canker 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  chickens?  They  eat  but  droop 
around  and  gasp  for  breath.  They  have 
a  hard  cheesy  matter  in  the  mouth  and 
entrance  to  windpipe.  c.  A.  B. 

Virginia. 

These  cheesy  growths  within  the  mouth 
and  at  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe  are 
of  fungus  origin  and  may  be  derived  from 
moldy  or  dusty  litter,  leaves,  spoiled  food, 
etc.  Similar  growths,  termed  cankers, 
may  be  found  in  some  forms  of  roup.  The 
affected  birds  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  and  these  growths  swabbed  from 
the  inside  of  mouth  and  throat,  after¬ 
ward  painted  the  places  with  tincture  of 
iodine.  A  growth  at  the  windpipe  en¬ 
trance  may  quickly  choke  a  bird  to  death, 
if  not  removed,  and  its  presence  there 
may  be  detected  ’by  the  very  evident  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  bird  when  breathing  and  its 
blue  comb. 

Dry  clean  quarters,  with  avoidance  of 
moldy  and  musty  litter  should,  of  course, 
be  provided  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
trouble.  If  diptheritie  roup  is  found 
treatment  appropriate  to  that  disease 
should  be  undertaken,  though  severe 
roup  of  this  type  does  not  lend  itself  to 
treatment  very  satisfactorily.  The  “cank¬ 
ers”  or  membranes  should  be  removed,  as 
above  suggested,  with  the  use  of  tincture 
of  iodine  as  a  germicide.  The  passages 
of  the  head  should  be  frequently  cleansed 
with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  and  water, 
one  ounce  to  the  quart,  and  once  daily, 
after  the  cleansing,  the  bird’s  head  may 
be  momentarily  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  one  to  one  thousand, 
tablets  for  making  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  any  drug  store.  m.  b.  d. 


Another  Two-egg  Pullet 

Having  just  read  the  article  “Pullets 
Haying  Two  Eggs  in  One  Day,”  by 
George  A.  Cosgrove,  page  1572,  I  take 
this  means  of  stating  that  my  experience 
(with  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullets) 
has  been  quite  like  Mr.  Wraight’s.  This 
has  occurred  for  several  seasons.  I  trap- 
nest  my  pullets  and  save  the  best  of  them 
for  two  or  three  years  for  breeding ;  have 
never  hatched  from  pullets.  My  rations 
are  home-mixed,  and  I  always  feed  in  the 
proportion  two-thirds  scratch,  one-third 
mash.  My  birds  are  vigorous,  disease- 
free  and  the  breeding  hens  are  out  daily 
throughout  the  entire  year.  I  have  one 
pullet,  No.  15,  that  laid  26  eggs  in  the 
month  of  November  (1925).  For  incu¬ 
bation  I  save  only  large,  brown,  clear- 
shelled  eggs,  and  am  rewarded  in  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter  with  plenty  of  pullets’ 
eggs  that  are  large  enough  to  class  as 
hen’s  eggs  and  fine  to  look  at.  They  are 
practically  all  sold  at  the  door  to  par¬ 
ticular  people,  and  give  me  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  never  have  used  electric  lighting. 

Maine.  geo.  c.  ward. 


“Hope  you  like  those  queer  little 
Chinese  back-scratchers  I  sent  you,  dear.” 
“Is  that  what  they  are?  Mercy!  I’ve 
been  making  my  husband  eat  his  salad 
with  them.” — Boston  Transcript. 


PANACEA 


time 


your  breeders 
at  mating 

You  WANT  fertile  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing — eggs  that  will  hatch  into 
strong,  livable  chicks. 

See  to  it  that  your  flock,  your 
hens  and  roosters,  are  in  the  pink 
of  condition  at  the  time  the  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  are  laid. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is 
a  tonic — not  a  stimulant. 

A  tonic  that  imparts  to  the 
parent  stock  that  spark  of  health 
and  vigor  that  means  fertile  eggs 
for  hatching. 

Eggs  that  will  hatch  strong, 
livable  chicks — not  dead  in  the 
shell — not  puny  and  weak. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

100  hens  the  12-lb.  pkg. 

60  hens  the  5-lb.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-lb.  pail 

500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio! 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


*  Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  ^ 

Vitamin  A  for  Hatchability — Vitamin  D  for  Leg  Weakness 

EXPERIMENT  Stations  and  Poultry  Experts  recommend  COD 
LIVER  OIL  for  breeders,  and  for  baby  chicks. 

Use  MARDEN’S  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  and  be  safe.  It  is  rich  in 
Vitamins  A  and  D.  Vitamin  A  makes  better  eggs  for  hatching — more 
chicks  per  hundred  eggs.  Vitamin  D  prevents  and  cures  Leg  Weak¬ 
ness,  and  insures  a  strong  bone  growth. 

Inferior  grades  are  on  the  market.  Better  be  sure.  NATURAL  UN¬ 
PRESSED  oil  for  Poultry  and  Animal  Food  :  1-gal.  cans,  $2.00  ;  5-gal. 
cans,  $7.50  ;  10-gal.  cans,  $13.50  ;  55-gal.  barrels,  at  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Express  Collect.  Please  ask  for  Circular  No.  3. 

Marden-Wild  Corporation,  500  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 


HOME 
'  MADE 
BROODER 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and.ham- 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
Galvanized  Steel,  for-  $4.75;  or  pure  Aluminum,  16.25, 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps’ ’ 


I.  PUTNAM 

Route  264-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Made  of 

California 

Redwood 


|40  Eog Incubator  $|  775 
30  Days  Trial  U*’ 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Hot  water,  copper  tanks — double 
wails — dead  air  space  —  double 
glass  doors.  Shipped  complete, 
with  all  fixtures  set  up  ready  to  use. 
140  Egg— $13.75;  with  Drain  Brooder, 

180  Egg— $15.95;  with  Drain  Brooder, 

250  Egg— $22.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder, 

340  Egg— $30.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder, 

500  Egg— $45-50;  with  Canopy  Brooder, 

Drum  Brooder  (SO  to  200  Chicks 
24  Inch  Wicklesa  Canopy  (25  to  125 
44  Inch  Wickless  Canopy  (50  to 


Freight 

Paid 


Order  direct  from  this  ad.  80  days  trial— money  back  If  not 
pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  got 
our  1926  catalog:  which  shows  larger  aizea  up  to  1000  egga. 


Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  130  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


POULTRY! 

"  TRIBUNE  * 


Best  Poultry  Paper 

Showing  Champions  in  all  Breeds 
and  Full  Page  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colors,  suitable  for  framing, 
FREE  with  several  Issues  during  year. 

3  Months’  Trial  |  Cp 

US  lc  stamps  accepted  JL  Le L 
Monthly  80  to  120  pages.  Practical 
articles  by  foremost  poultrymen. 

1  yr.  $1;  2  yrs.  $1.50;  3  yrs.  $2. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  201  Mt.  Norris,  IU 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Publisher’s  Desk  'has  converted  the 
traveling  agent  faker  into  a  source  of 
diversion  for  me.  I  have  a  good  time 
with  them  and  enjoy  hearing  them  cuss 
your  “vile  sheet.”  but  they  always  come 
out  second  best  with  me.  Stick  to  the 
text  and  you  win.  I*.  c. 

Ohio. 

Publisher’s  Desk  information  is  in¬ 
tended  solely  for  serious  business  pur¬ 
poses.  But  here  is  'a  man  who  uses  the 
information  for  his  amusement.  Such 
epithets  as  a  “vile  sheet”  we  consider  the 
highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  The 
R.  N.-Y.  when  the  words  come  from  some 
faker  whose  business  is  to  swindle  or  ex¬ 
ploit  the  farmer.  To  use  the  department 
for  this  sort  of  diversion  is  putting  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  in  a  new  role. 

Judge  Strong  in  Brooklyn  Supreme 
Court  this  week  rendered  'two  decisions 
of  importance  to  Sullivan  County  folks. 
He  directed  that  the  cases  of  Albert  A. 
Nudelman,  trading  as  Peerless  Products 
Manufacturing  Co.  against  Daniel  A. 
Gillespie  of  Glen  Spey,  and  the  same 
plaintiff  against  Mabel  Foss  of  Rock 
Hill,  be  sent  from  Kings  County  to  Sul¬ 
livan  County  for  trial.  The  offices  of 
John  D.  Lyons  of  Montieello,  represented 
both  defendants.  Judge  Strong  said,  “a 
numher  of  these  motions  'have  come  be¬ 
fore  me  and  in  every  instance  the  defend¬ 
ants  claim  fraud  and  deceit,  and  I  am 
going  to  send  them  where  they  belong.  ’ 

A  .few  months  ago  a  slick  young  man 
representing  himself  as  connected  with 
the  Peerless  Products  Manufacturing  Co. 
of  New  York  City  traveled  throughout 
the  county  soliciting  small  merchants  to 
become  agents  for  roofing  paper  -and  roof¬ 
ing  paint.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
carry  any  in  stock,  but  free  samples 
would  be  furnished  which  could  be  used 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  store  -where  they 
could  be  seen  and  the  goods  which  would 
be  sold  through  the  samples  would  be 
shipped  direct  and  the  agent  would  have 
no  ‘trouble  except  to  take -the  money,  de¬ 
duct  his  liberal  commission  and  send  m 
the  company’s  share.  After  the  merchant 
consented  to  take  the  agency,  which  lip 
most  alwavs  did.  an  agency  contract  had 
to  be  filled  out  and  signed  and  the  rep¬ 
resentative  neglected  to  ‘leave  a  copy. 
The  next  thing  the  people  knew  there 
were  barrels  of  paints  at  the  railroad 
stations. 

The  above  item  from  the  Sullivan 
County  Republican  states  clearly  how  the 
fake  roofing  paint  agent  gets  away 
with  his  game.  We  have  had  similar 
complaints  from  victims  of  the  Peerless 
Products  Co.,  SO  Pine  St.,  New  York 
City,  from  Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  New 
York  State.  Too  often  the  victims  settle 
rather  than  be  subjected  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  protecting  them¬ 
selves  legally.  These  Sullivan  County 
people  have  taken  the  right  means  to 
block  the  game.  Since  the  cases  have 
been  referred  to  Sullivan  County  courts 
Nudelman  will  not  dare  appear  in  court. 
Submitting  to  such  impositions  only  en¬ 
courages  the  swindler  to  continue  -liis 
methods. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  II  all 
Street  Chronicle.  Please  advise  me  if 
this  is  a  reliable  publication.  A.  c.  P. 
New  York. 

The  Wall  Street  Chronicle  is  an  or¬ 
gan  of  a  brokerage  house,  of  the  same 
character  as  George  'Graham  Rice’s 
Iconoclast.  The  object  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  is  -to  gain  the  confidence  of  inves¬ 
tors,  so  that  .those  back  of  it  can  the 
more  easily  -lure  the  readers  to  invest 
their  money  in  questionable  or  worthless 
speculations.  The  copy  sent  us  is  boom¬ 
ing  Alamos  Silver  Mining  Co.  stock. 

Could  you  -give  me  some  information 
on  the  so-called  Keon  Realty,  and  Amuse¬ 
ment  Corporation.  Peekskill,  N.  1 . . 
They  had  some  agents  through  here  to 
sell  their  stock.  E-  L-  R- 

Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Our  advice  to  this  subscriber  would 
be  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Peeks¬ 
kill  amusement  project  for  which  the 
agent  is  selling  stock  in  his  community. 
If  this  project  had  any  merit,  there  is 
plenty  of  money  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  to 
finance  it.  Questionable  propositions  al¬ 
ways  appear  more  attractive  the  farther 
away  they  get  from  home. 


I  would  like  your  advice  about  the 
Lightning  Co..  4S7  University  Ave..  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Two  of 'us  are  jus;  about  to 
take  up  the  agency  for  charging  storage 
batteries  of  cars  and  radios.  They  claim 
that  a  dead  battery  can  be  charged  in 
from  five  to  20  minutes  and  not  injure 
the  battery,  but  will  make  it  last  longer. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  them  that  I 
just  received.  l.  c.  h. 

These  instantaneous  battery  charging 
solutions  have  been  investigated  by  the 
Vigilance  Committee  of  the  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  and  pronounced 
fraudulent.  It  stands  'to  reason  that  if 
batteries  could  be  recharged  by  any  such 
process,  every  garage  and  battery-charg¬ 
ing  station  would  employ  that  method. 
As  a  bait  the  lightning  company  encloses 
with  their  circular  letter  a  “credit  check” 
for  $1.25.  The  rule  is  such  cheap 
attempts  at  deception  are  not  employed 
by  legitimate  houses. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  Hiram 
Carter,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y.,  and  his  medi¬ 
cines?  I.  M.  G. 

Virginia. 

Hiram  Carter  is  simply  a  medical 
quack  preying  upon  the  gullibility  of  the 
afflicted.  He  does  not  even  .pretend  to 
be  a  doctor. 

I  am  enclosing  circulars  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  mail,  used  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  stock  selling  scheme  of 
Dwight  L.  Marshall,  who  organized  a 
baking  company  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
under  the  name  of  Grocers’  Baking  Co. 
He  first  proceeded  to  get  local  business 
men  and  prominent  farmers  to  subscribe 
for  stock.  To  induce  the  merchants  to 
subscribe  he  gave  them  stock  equal  to 
the  amount  they  purchased,  then  he  used 
these  names  to  work  the  farmers.  They 
commenced  selling  stock  in  1924 ;  in 
June,  1925,  they  opened  up  the  plant  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  put  bread  on 
the  market  through  the  Summer.  In 
October,  1925.  they  conducted  another 
stock  sale  through  the  Corporation  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Finance  Co.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  Cunningham  as  sales  manager  in 
this  locality,  selling  for  cash  or  a  small 
payment,  balance  on  notes,  which  lie  had 
discounted  at  the  bank  at  once.  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  1925,  the  Grocers’  Baking  Co. 
filed  a  petition  of  bankruptcy.  Is  there 
any  way  under  the  law  of  this  State  to 
get  any  redress  from  the  finance  com¬ 
pany  who  floated  the  last  issue  of  stock, 
or  the  directors  or  any  official  of  the 
Grocers’  ’Baking  Co.,  who  must  have  au¬ 
thorized  .the  issue  aud  sale  of  stock 
through  the  Corporation  Service  and 
Finance  Co.  of  Albany?  A.  c.  p. 

New  York. 

We  know  of  no  means  to  recover 
money  lost  in  stock-selling  schemes  of 
this  kind.  If  there  is  good  evidence  of 
fraudulent  practice  in  selling  the  stock, 
the  promoters  might  ,be  jailed,  hut  even 
this  would  not  secure  the  refund  of  the 
money.  Bankruptcy  invariably  follows 
stock  promotions  of  the  character  out¬ 
lined  in  the  above  letter.  The  answer  to 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  only  concerns 
in  desperate  financial  aud  without  sound 
prospects,  resort  to  such  methods  of 
financing  the  enterprise. 

The  enclosed  from  Maxim  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.,  110  West  40th  St..  New 
York  City,  is  self-explanatory.  Any  in¬ 
formation  relative  thereto  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  It  looks  like  “sucker  bait.” 

Nebraska.  I.  H.  H. 

The  Maxim  Development  scheme  has 
reached  far-off  Nebraska,  but  even  at 
this  distance  the  fraud  in  the  proposi¬ 
tion  is  apparent.  This  Nebraskan  sub¬ 
scriber  is  advised  that  he  lias  been 
awarded  a  lot  20x100  ft.  The  sum  of 
$5.S5  is  asked  to  pay  charges  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  securing  a  deed.  Then  another 
lot  is  offered  at  $57.35.  The  $5.85  lot  is 
the  “sucker  bait”  which  the  subscriber 
scented  at  1.500  miles  distant.  We 
doubt  that  20  ft.  lots  are  worth  even 
the  $5.85  in  this  out  of  the  way  place 
which  has  .been  described  in  these  col¬ 
umns  previously.  The  very  fact  that 
this  sort  of  a  scheme  is  employed  to  at¬ 
tract  buyers  is  indisputable  evidence  as 
to  the  worthlessness  of  the  lots.  Several 
promoters  of  these  schemes  have  been 
prosecuted  by  the  federal  authorities  for 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 


The  visitor  held  out  her  arms  to  the 
small  son  of  the  house.  “Don’t  you 
want  to  kiss  me,  Tommy?”  “No,  I  don’t,” 
said  Tommy,  stepping  back.  “Why,  don’.t 
you  like  me,  dear?”  “No,  I  don’t.” 
“Why  not?”  “Because  you’re  ugly  — 
that-’s  AVhy  not.”  “Tommy  !”  interrupted 
the  boy’s  mother.  “Aren’t  you  ashamed?” 
“Well,”  said  Tommy,  “I  got  punished 
for  not  tell  in’  the  truth  yesterday,  and 
I’m  not  going  to  run  any  risk  today.” — 
Stillsoii  Zenith. 


The  business 
of  farming; 


the  best  fence  _ 


The  days  when  exorbitant  claims  and  un¬ 
proven  statements  would  sell  fence  are 
gone  forever.  Today  the  business  of  run¬ 
ning  your  farm  demands  that  you  secure 
the  utmost  return  from  every  dollar 
invested. 


•§! 


In  Page  Fence  you  will  find  a  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  value — quality,  durability  and 
satisfaction;  proven  by  over  43  years  of 
constant  use  by  farmers  everywhere. 

Constructed  of  wire  manufactured  by 
Page  in  the  Page  mills,  this  remarkable 
fence  is  heavily  coated  with  galvanizing  to 
assure  against  corrosion  and  rust.  It  is 
easily  erected  and  will  adapt  itself  to  hills 
and  hollows  as  well  as  even  ground. 

Good  business  judgment  demands  that 
you  buy  the  best  fence  —  ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  the  various  Page  styles. 
You’ll  find  he  carries  the  pattern  you  need. 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

An  Associate  Company  of  the 
American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
Fence  Department 


free 

Write  for  interesting  liter¬ 
ature  describing  in  detail 
the  fence  that  has  been  first 
choice  for  three  genera¬ 
tions.  No  obligation. 


PAGE  FENCE 


District  Sales  Offices: 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 

In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Co.,  Limited 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


Buy  The  Best  Silo 
on  the  Easiest  Terms 

i’or  more  than  a  quarter  century  the  Harder  has 
>een  the  standard  silo  for  Eastern  Farmers.  The 
:arliest  Harder  Silos  are  still  giving  service.  The 
lew  patented  Harder -Victor  Front  is  the  most 
mportant  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Now,  you  can  buy  this  genuine  improved  Harder 
?ilo  on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to  silo 
jurchasers.  You  can  meet  the  payments  out  of  your 
nilk  checks,  making  the  Harder  pay  for  itself. 


You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  investigate  this  new 
and  different  offer.  Write  for  particulars  and  our 
fret  book,  “Saving  for  Silos. 99  It  contains  chapters 
by  Prof.  C.  II.  Eckles,  Prof.  E.  S.  Savage  and  others 
noted  in  the  dairy  world.  It  explains  the  exclusive 
features  found  only  in  the  Harder-Victor  Front. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  B.x  C,  Coble.kill,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IHGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability .  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  tJS.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FRYE'S 
Cattle  Cards 

have  STRONG  HANDLES 
and  FIRM  TEETH  which 
will  $ive  you  lasting  service; 

Our  name  on  every  card. 

Mlft  by  E.B.FRYB  &.  SON.  Wilton, NH.  k 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hercules” 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terras— Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Bisr  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
Id  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  grot  my  new  big  catalog: — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

29th  St,  Centerville,  lowi 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Reliable  country  woman  to  help  in 
home;  good  plain  cook,  no  laundry.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  8085.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  feyole-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT., 
Letcbwortjh  Village,  Tliieils,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  country,  near 
New  York  City;  small  family  adults;  good 
home  for  middle-aged  woman;  must  be  well 
recommended.  Write  APARTMENT  515,  202 

West  103d  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — March  1  or  10,  man  with  experience, 
on  fruit  farm  and  expert  handling  Ford  trac¬ 
tor.  FRED  DUPARD,  Burt,  29,  N.  Y.,  Niagara 
County. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  work  26  acres  land,  milk: 

five  cows  and  look  after  poultry;  must  be 
able  to  operate  tractor  and  be  generally  handy; 
salary  $80  per  month,  house  and  a  commission 
on  all  products  raised;  this  job  requires  a  man 
who  is  willing  to  work ;  reference  required. 
THE  FARM,  P.  W.  Kraft  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc., 
Props.,  North  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  beef  cattle  farm; 

four  rooms  and  bath;  $75  monthly;  usual 
privileges.  INDIAN  LAKE  FARM,  Mlllerton, 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  white,  as  foreman  ,  on  small 
truck  farm.  0.  KJELLBERG,  It.  D.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 


WANTED — March  1,  a  single  man  from  25  to 
40  years  old  to  work  on  Dv.tchess  County 
dairy  farm;  $50  per  month  and  maintenance. 
ADVERTISER  117,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  young,  reliable,  experienced, 
single  men  on  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  no 
tobacco;  milking  machine  used;  state  wages, 
give  references.  E.  O.  FISHER,  R.  4,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — All  around  farmer,  having  character 
and  ability;  age  25-35  years,  active  and  in 
good  health;  no  tobacco,  no  bad  habits;  per¬ 
manent  position,  excellent  house,  garden,  pri¬ 
vileges;  $60  month.  E.  C.  FISHER,  R.  4,  Gen¬ 
eva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  permanent  position,  alert,  in¬ 
telligent,  courteous  young  man  to  peddle 
milk  with  truck;  no  bad  habits  nor  tobacco; 
$60  month;  chance  for  early  advancement; 
good  house,  garden,  privileges.  E.  C.  FISHER, 
R.  4,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  wife;  the  man  to  drive  team  or  do 
general  farm  work;  the  wife  to  cook  and  care 
for  hired  help;  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a 
good  couple;  no  objections  to  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  middle-aged  or  elderly  man  to  work 
on  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  Protestant,  no 
booze;  good  home.  IRVING  N.  ROES,  Rranch- 
ville,  N.  J. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  gardener,  married,  for  the 
care  of  a  farm-estate;  one  capable  of  handling 
a  commercial  proposition  of  vegetables,  fruit 
and  poultry;  good  salary  with  a  furnished 
house  and  all  conveniences  located  near  two 
large  market  towns  in  Tipper  Hudson  V  allej  . 
references  required,  ADV  ERTISLR  135,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  handy,  carpenter,  single;  raise  300 
bushels  potatoes  acre;  $65  month,  good  board. 
BOX  10,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  betw-een  25  and  35  years  for 
general  housework  and  plain  cooking:  good 
wages;  must  have  references.  MRS.  A.  C. 
FITZGERALD,  476  Howard  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


MARRIED  farm  hand,  must  be  very  good 
milker,  willing  to  work  in  any  department; 
nice  cottage,  good  wages,  advancement;  refer¬ 
ences;  call  or  address  MANAGER,  Willruere 
Farm,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


WASTED — Young  married  man,  no  family  pre¬ 
ferred,,  orchard  experience,  in  good  communi¬ 
ty;  state  wages  in  first  letter;  house  on  farm; 
no  cigarette  smoker  need  apply.  EVERETT 
CRAIG,  R.  R.  13,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


WANTED — April  1,  a  reliable  and  practical 
man  to  run  a  fine  farm  on  shares;  dairy, 
etc.;  also  want  an  experienced  man  to  run  on 
shares  a  Summer  camp,  on  the  Connecticut 
River;  a  rare  location  and  a  rare  opportunity. 
W.  H.  BROWN,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


POTTLTRYMAN,  Working  foreman,  married, 
trustworthy;  permanent  position,  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  living  conditions;  can  start  immediate¬ 
ly;  reference  required;  farm  near  Lakewood, 
N.  J  ,  main  rord.  ADVERTISER  139,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  sober  reliable  man,  who  un¬ 
derstands  taking  care  of  cows  and  hogs,  for 
small  dairy  at  Summer  resort  in  Adirondacks: 
can  give  work  year  around  if  satisfactory; 
could  take,  married  man  if  wife  willing  to 
work;  no-  children.  Address  FENTON  HOUSE, 
Number  Four,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Lady  wanted  for  housework  in 
countrv.  good  home  and  small  wage.  CRYS¬ 
TAL  SPRINGS  FARM,  It.  2,  Barto,  Pa. 


WANTED — General  farmer  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  cows,  chickens,  fruit:  modern  house, 
electric  light,  bath,  heat,  etc. ;  usual  privi¬ 
leges;  must  he  experienced  and  dependable; 
apply  stating  age,  family,  experience,  refer¬ 
ence,  W'ages  expected.  THE  HORRS  FARM, 
Clinton  Corners,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  with  tools  to  work  good 
Orleans  County  farm,  fruit  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  also  married  man  by  year;  give  particulars 
and  references.  A.  H.  PHILLIPS,  Hulberton, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Settled  white  woman  for  housework 
and  waiting;  no  cooking  or  washing;  private 
family;  wages  $55.  Answer  217,  Smithtown 
Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AN  all-around  farmer  by  March:  drive  car  if 
wanted;  good  milker;  must  be  reliable,  hon¬ 
est,  sober,  no  smoking;  house,  modern  im¬ 
provements;  firewood,  milk,  garden  spot;  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man  witli  small  family  preferred; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  144,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— -Poultryman,  single,  on  small  estate 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio;  some  knowledge  of 
bees;  elderly  man  j>ref erred;  March  1;  reply 
stating  wages  expected  and  experience.  BOX 
384,  South  Euclid,  Ohio. 


WANTED  at  once,  experienced  farm  hand,  sin¬ 
gle,  by  the  year;  state  age;  $50  a  month, 
comfortable  home,  good  board;  farm  in  town 
limit.  LESLIE  MIKE,  59  North  Main  Street, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  without  children  for  small  poul¬ 
try  and  other  farm  work;  $65  per  month  in 
Winter,  $75  in  Summer;  good  bungalow,  poul¬ 
try,  eggs,  farm  produce,  lights  and  water;  state 
age  and  reference.  ADVERTISER  154,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced  as  team¬ 
ster,  on  Hudson  Valley  fruit  farm,  for  six 
months  starting  April  1;  wages  $50  per  month, 
board  and  washing.  ADVERTISER  150,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Responsible,  middle-aged  woman 

for  housework,  in  country;  no  washing;  three 
children  in  family;  $65  a  month.  MRS.  WM. 
DeMOTT,  Millington,  N.  J.  Phone  4-J  Milling¬ 
ton. 


WANTED — At  the  Nassau  County  Sanatorium 
at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  two  domestics; 
salary  $50  per  month  with  maintenance.  Ad¬ 
dress  SUPERVISOR  OF  NURSES. 


ORCHARD  men,  experienced,  competent  to  run 
spray  rig;  $60;  tractor  operator  and  mechanic, 
6tate  wages;  gardener,  married,  wife  to  board 
help;  and  other  farm  hands.  IIALLOCK,  Clay¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  capable  experienced  farmer, 
single  or  married,  dairy,  hay  and  fruit  farm; 
Southern  New  Jersey;  can  run  tractor;  state 
minimum  salary  and  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  good  opportunity.  DR.  J.  A.  MANZELLA, 
340  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Married  or  single,  experienced 

dairyman,  understands  cattle  and  can  run  a 
small  milk  route,  bottle  milk,  etc.;  fruit  and 
dairy;  farm  Southern  New  Jersey;  state  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  DR  J  A.  MANZELLA, 
340  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  cne  who  understands  brooding, 
feeding  for  broilers,  eaponizing  and  dressing; 
first  class  man:  state  wages  and  experience. 
SCHERMERHORN  FARM,  Sehodack  Landing. 
N.  Y. 


PARMER  for  general  farm  work  who  under¬ 
stands  Fordson  tractor;  state  wages.  SCHER- 
MERHORN  FARM  Sehodack  Landing,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Housekeeper,  March  1,  good  plain 
cook,  in  small  family,  no  washing;  $60  a 
month;  please  state  age  and  references.  MRS. 
A.  A.  LEWIS,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wanted;  $60  per 
month  with  board.  FOX  POLLTRY  FARM, 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wanted  who  desires  a 
good  home  with  small  wages,  in  exchange 
for  packing  eggs  and  light,  work:  must  be 
healthy;  near  New  York  City.  ADArERTlSER. 
157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  working  manager,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  large  commercial  farm;  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  married,  no  children.  ADA’ERTISER 
8003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  single,  farm-raised,  agricultural 
graduate,  open  for  manager’s  position  March 
1,  on  estate  or  commercial  form;  experienced 
with  stock,  heln,  and  all  branches;  references. 
AV ALTER  S.  GLADNEY,  R.  D.  1,  Newtown, 
Pa. 


POSITION  wanted  March  1  in  ice  cream  or 
city  milk  plant  by  capable  man  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  in  production  and  distribution  of  cer¬ 
tified  milk;  now  taking  AVinter  course  in  mar¬ 
ket  milk  and  ice  cream  making  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College;  also  experienced  in 
use  of  Babcock  ttst.  Address  BOX  643,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 


WANTED — Vegetable  gardening  or  greenhouse 
work  on  private  place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON, 
54  Central  Ave.,  AVaterbury,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  20  years  practical  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches;  conscientious,  careful 
worker;  wants  position  as  working  manager. 
BOX  183,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


ESTATE,  farm  and  dairy  manager  with  years 
of  practical  experience  and  exceptional  ability 
wants  position;  college  graduate;  married,  age 
40;  nationally  known  breeders  and  dairymen 
given  as  references;  available  now.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Mechanic,  chauffeur,  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  repairs;  state  wages.  303  BURN¬ 
SIDE  AVE.,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

SITUATIONS  wanted,  married,  Finnish  couple, 
husband  experienced  general  mechanic  for 
farm  machinery,  any  kind  of  pumps,  motors  and 
motor  boats;  wish  to  get  position  for  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate:  wife,  cook,  housekeeper.  P. 
LAHTI,  611  Wales  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  April  1.  by  honest,  temper¬ 
ate,  industrious  man  50  years;  trial  will 
prove  my  worth;  salary  $65  per  month,  board 
and  good  room.  ADVERTISER  134,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  helper  of  landscape 
gardener.  ADVERTISER  136,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  estate  as  caretaker  of 
garden  and  poultry:  have  had  experience 
along  both  lines.  ADVERTISER  137,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  mechanic,  chauffeur,  by 
young  married  man:  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  138,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  20  years  experience  general 
farming,  wants  position  manager  farm  or 
estate  near  New  York;  college  education  high¬ 
est  references.  ADV  ERTlSEIt  130,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  superintendent,  farmer,  gardener,  with 
over  20  years  practical  experience,  wishes 
change;  flower  and  vegetable  gardening,  lay¬ 
ing  out  and  building  lawns,  drives  and  the 
like,  planning  and  building  of  farm  buildings, 
care  full  blood  live  stock  and  poultry;  Ameri¬ 
can,  married,  44  years  old;  no  liquor;  best  ref¬ 
erences,  stand  strict  investigation;  large  prop¬ 
osition  only;  send  out  line,  plt-ase.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  131,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  32,  to  take  charge  private  estate; 

March  or  April:  experience  flowers,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  shrubbery;  married,  one  child;  references. 
ADVERTISER  132,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  years  experience  with 
unfailing  record  back  of  it,  desires  position 
with  square  deal  employer.  ADVERTISER  133, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  gardener  on  private  place; 

life  experience;  reference;  age  40,  single; 
want  position  in  the  East.  Address  B.  L.  De- 
WILDE,  care  N.  Deida,  Raymond,  Mina. 


SITUATION  wanted,  farmer,  married,  age  36, 
with  family,  will  be  open  for  position  April 
1;  experience  in  gardening,  poultry,  dairy,  five 
stock,  butter-maker,  able  to  take  charge  of  a 
place;  uny  kind  of  a  good  position  not  refused; 
wife  willing  to  care  for  a  small  bordinghouse; 
references.  ADVERTISER  140,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  farm  and  breeding  of  registered 
cattle;  can  furnish  references;  would  con¬ 
sider  renting  good  paying  dairy  farm.  G.  J. 
PERRiT,  Perry ville,  Md. 


GARDENER,  married,  18  years’  experience 
greenhouses  and  outdoors,  wishes  positiou 
April  1  to  15  or  sooner;  private  estate  pre¬ 
ferred;  capable  taking  full  charge;  references. 
ADVERTISER  141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  Americans,  brothers,  30  and  35  years,  want 
jobs  learning  poultry  business  on  same  place; 
low  wages  considered.  JOHN  SHINE,  412  36th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate; 

111  acres;  remodeled  farmhouse  With  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  hot  water  heat,  electric 
light,  sanitary  plumbing;  three  masters’  bed¬ 
rooms,  three  servants’  bedrooms,  study,  draw¬ 
ing-room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.  and  two 
garages;  modern  barn  with  22  box-stalls,  mod¬ 
ern  superintendent’s  cottage;  land  in  good  state 
of  cultivation,  156  fruit  trees;  suitable  for 
horse  stock  farm,  dairy  farm  or  production  of 
grain  or  produce;  situated  and  fronting  on  two 
fine  lakes,  at  Monroe.  (Orange  County),  N.  Y.; 
for  particulars  address  H.  S.  CROSSMAN,  19 
W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying,  aban¬ 
doned  farm,  near  school  and  railroad  depot; 
New  York  State,  50  to  100  miles  from  New 
York  City.  WM.  HOLMGUN,  40  Willow  St., 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  farm  and  tourist  inn;  11- 
room  house,  large  barn,  other  outbuildings; 
three  gas  pumps;  good  business;  must  sell  ac¬ 
count  sickness.  J.  RAU,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm  of  85  acres,  near  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  the  Esopus 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGENDORF,  100  E.  42d  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Virginia  stock  farm,  six  miles 
Elks  national  home:  gcod  road;  church, 
school;  plenty  water,  fruit;  blue-grass  section; 
good  markets;  beautiful  location  for  Summer 
resort;  hospitable  neighbors.  HARRY  HOLMES, 
R.  2,  Bedford,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Greenhouse,  20  x  50  feet,  hot  water 
heating  system,  good  condition.  EARL 
HOUGHTON,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  12%  acres,  southern 
slope;  nine-room  stucco  house,  steam  heat, 
kitchen  range,  hot  and  cold  water,  wash  tubs, 
two  baths,  electric  lights  and  telephone;  in¬ 
cubator  cellar,  2  incubators  3  000  capacity  each; 
brooder  house  4,000  chick  capacity:  built  of 
hollow  tile  and  stucco;  hot  water  system  used 
in  hatching  and  brooding  chicks:  3  henhouses, 
housing  for  2,000  birds;  killing,  feed  and 
store  houses;  oat  sprouting  pen:  3-car  garage 
and  1 -stall;  artesian  well  water  supply;  about 
175  laying  hens;  near  churches,  school  and 
6tores;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated:  price 
$19,500;  will  take  part  mortgage.  WM.  GUX- 
KNECHT,  Bedminster,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man,  33,  wishes  position  as  farmer- 
gardener  on  estate;  greenhouse  experiences; 
one  child  a  year  old;  best  of  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  open  for  position  April  1; 

American,  39,  four  children,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  life  experience,  references.  ADVERTISER 
147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  or  country  estate,  experienced 
ail  branches.  Address  BOX  234,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 


HOLLANDER,  single,  honest,  no  cigarettes  or 
tobacco,  total  abstainer;  good  milker;  wants 
position  on  gentleman’s  estate  to  take  care 
cows  and  barn  work;  first-class  references; 
state  wages.  BOX  102,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


POSITION  as  farm  superintendent  or  working 
foreman;  American;  life  experience  in  all 
branches;  references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER 
146,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  wish  position  on  poultry  or  fruit 
farm,  experienced;  or  country  home,  garden¬ 
ing.  lawn  work;  $65,  maintenance.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  145,  c-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  superintendent  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate  or  working  foreman;  good 
reference  furnished;  over  eight  years  in  last 
place.  ADVERTISER  149,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  28,  experienced;  estate 
or  commercial;  references;  state  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  155.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  mildle-aged  American,  married, 
childless,  position  as  superintendent  small 
farm  or  estate;  will  prove  experience  and  qual¬ 
ifications;  best  of  references.  W.  F.  COLEY, 
424  Essex  Ave.,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.  Phone  643 
Spring  Lake. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  reliable, 
for  any  job  with  poultry  or  fruit;  hard  work¬ 
er;  produce  the  goods;  Cornell  poultry  and 
fruit  certificates:  best  references;  desire  posi¬ 
tion  100  miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  American  woman  wishes  place  to 
cook  for  hands  on  dairy  farm;  competent, 
good  wages  essential;  Pennsylvania  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  153,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


DEL-PARK — Fruit  and  poultry  farm  in  Sunny 
Delaware;  good  buildings,  timber.  Write  G. 
FRANKLIN  SMITH,  Georgetown,  Del. 


93-ACRE  stock  farm,  fine  buildings  and  soil; 

electric  lights  and  running  water  in  all  build¬ 
ings,  bath  in  house;  excellent  shade-  Hi  miles 
to  good  town;  a  real  bargain;  $12,500,  $5,000 
cash  needed.  L.  R.  HARRIS,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  shore,  salt  water  front, 
poultry  farm,  for  less  than  cost  of  buildings; 
beautiful  location;  140  acres,  100  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  price  $8,000.  W.  J.  VESSEY,  ShelltoWn, 
Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — 63-acre  farm,  22-room  house,  furn¬ 
ished,  steam  heat,  all  improvements;  barn 
44  x  60,  basement  stable,  1,000  liens  cows, 
horses,  tools,  machinery;  exceptional  bargain. 
CHAS.  HERMAN,  Callicoon,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


261-ACRE  farm,  highly  cultivated,  2  houses, 
9  barns,  running  water,  near  good  markets, 
on  improved  roads,  woodlot.  E.  A.  HOWARD, 
Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  run  down  or  abandoned  farm  wanted 
to  rent  with  option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER 
105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  within  100  miles  New 
York;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  100,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 165-acre  State  road  farm;  good 
buildings,  completely  stocked;  will  sacrifice 
for  quick  sale.  NATHAN  ALLEN,  Oxford, 
N.  J. 


FARM  wanted  to  rent  with  buying  opportunity, 
suitable  for  truck  gardening  and  poultry; 
not  over  40  miles  from  New  York  City;  Jersey 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  113,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard  land,  no  buildings,  along 
main  State  highway;  best  varieties  apple 
trees,  11  years  old.  T.  ENSLIN,  Hackettstown, 

N.  J. 


VILLAGE  farm  for  sale,  one  acre;  house  has 
six  large  rooms  and  bath,  large  porch,  attic, 
cellar,  laundry;  all  conveniences;  open  fireplace: 
on  county  road;  9-10  mile  from  station;  50 
minutes  to  New  York;  fine  garden,  apple  trees; 
two-car  garage,  houses  for  250  hens,  brooder 
house;  $12,000,  terms.  J.  B.  HUNTER,  Allen¬ 
dale,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Lebanon  County  farm  and  apple 
orchard  just  ripe  to  go;  the  Heilsdorf  or¬ 
chards,  12  miles  southwest  of  Lebanon,  Pa., 
within  two  miles  of  shipping  point,  is  in  every 
respect  an  ideal  fruit  farm;  right  in  climate, 
elevation,  slope,  drainage  and  the  soil  that 
will  naturally  give  color,  size,  and  flavor  to 
the  fruit;  the  farm  consists  of  40  acres,  3,700 
14-year-old  apple  trees  of  the  best  early,  mid¬ 
season  and  late  varieties,  all  in  a  most  pro¬ 
lific  and  healthy  condition,  75  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation  and  ready  for  further  planting,  25  acres 
of  pasture  with  running  water;  large  double 
house  with  hath,  heat  and  laundry,  large  barn, 
implement  shed,  packing  shed,  etc. ;  fully 
equipped  with  large  power  sprayers,  dusters, 
tractor,  two  trucks,  three  horses,  farming  im¬ 
plements,  wagons,  -shipping  cases,  etc.:  this  is 
a  going  proposition  just  ripe  for  a  clean  up; 
attractive  price  with  liberal  terms  to  responsi¬ 
ble  prospects.  LEBANON  COUNTY  TRUST 
COMPANY,  Real  Estate  Department,  Lebanon, 


lights,  water,  garage,  %  acre  of ’land;  two 
miles  from  Pawling  on  new  concrete  road;  price 
$3,100.  THOS.  G.  MAILE,  Jr.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


MACADAM  road  farm  for  sale,  120  acres,  good 
buildings,  garden  soil,  woodlot,  roadside  and 
city  markets.  SEWARD,  Lockwood,  N  Y 


FOR  SALE — Sacrifice  to  close  estate,  farm,  65 
acres,  Towanda  Borough,  Susquehanna  River 
Valley,  Lehigh  1  alley  Railroad;  comfortable 
cottage  home,  good  barn,  chicken  house;  electric 
lights,  unfailing  water  supply,  two  blocks  from 
good  high  school;  10  acres  valuable  hardwood 
timber  grove,  10  acres  adaptable  building  lot 
subdivision;  balance  productive  soil  high  'state 
cultivation.  STEPHEN  H.  SMITH,  Attorney, 
Towanda,  Pa.  ’ 


SENSIBLE  city  man  wants  to  go  as  partner 
with  some  honest  person  in  poultry  and  egg 

chlnce  for  Party.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ABOUT  one  million  feet 

estimate,  mostly  white 
price  $8,000;  Connecticut; 
Owners,  BOWNE  BROS., 
Mass. 


standing  timber  by 
pine  and  hemlock; 
Tel.  Putnam  Conn. 
Box  66,  Southbridge, 


President  Coolulge’s  home;  tillage  land,  level 
seven-room  house,  water  at  house  and  barn: 
buildings  in  good  shape;  one  mile  to  village 
and  school;  i/l  acre  of  strawberries  and  othei 
fruits;  two  horses,  two  cows,  all  farming  tools, 
few  hens  and  wood;  price  $2,200,  terms-  nc 
agents  WILLIAM  WHEELER,  Box  38,  Bridge- 
water  Corners,  Vt.  “ 

IF  THE  COUNTRY  is  calling,  write  for  de¬ 

scription  of  the  Queen  of  the  Catskills,  mod¬ 
ern  river  farm  and  home;  enjoy  the  waving 
gleaming,  golden  grain;  birds,  trees,  flowers 
trout  streams,  pure  air  and  sunny  days;  sell 
best  terms  or  exchange  for  small  farm  or  citv 

Yorker y"  ADVErtTISER  148 ■  caro  Rural  New 

E9J?  SAFE  Up-to-date  125-acre  farm,  Vineland, 

a.  J.,  near  two  -lailrcads,  schools;  hav 
fruit,  grapes,  dairy,  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cat- 
tie,  milk  route  alone  gross  receipts  about  $5,- 
500  yearly;  opportunity  for  increase:  22  acre* 

treef.ar±  2'°°i>  pea,r’  ^ach,  and  cherrj 

trees,  two  modern  dwellings,  barns,  large  poul¬ 
try  nouse,  etc.;  heat,  gas.  running  water  bath¬ 
rooms  electricity  available;  other  advantages- 
fine  place  for  a  country  estate  or  a  business 
proposition  or  a  real  estate  development;  own¬ 
er  cannot  attend,  busy  professional  man  ii 
rnty;  will  sacrifice  for  $60,000,  with  very  lib- 
N.w-tSS  WVEltTISUR  152.  e.re 

FIIE;AERE  ?na  Poultry  ranch,  within 

city  limits;  running  water,  sewer,  electri- 

TowandaaSpaetC-;  $7’5°°-  ALFRED  ™RCONK; 

WISH  to  sell  my  milk  route  with  truckiT'eTc.l 

will  give  long  lease  of  house;  milk  bein« 
raised  on  same  place  by  responsible  man-  par= 
Uculars  write  PARTHEYS  DAIRY,  Amity  ville, 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  347. 


HENDERSON’S  SEEDS  ARE  TESTED  SEEDS— THE  STANDARD  SINCE  1847 


Large  Early  Flowering 
Mixed  Cosmos 
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S  ingle  Large 
Flowering  Mixed 
Petunias 


Giant  Waved 
Spencer  Sweet  Peas 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.  "  R-2 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  Seed  Catalogue 
and  6  packets  of  famous  tested  flower  seeds. 


Coupon  Envelope  Counts  for  Cash 


This  special  collection  of  flower  seeds  comes  to 
you  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope,  which,  emp¬ 
tied  and  returned  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25c 
cash  payment  on  any  order  of  a  dollar  or  more. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 
35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


New  Giant  Large 
Flowe  ring  Mixed 
Zinnias 


204  Pages 
1000  Pictures 


HENDERSONS 


NEW  OFFER 

1926  Seed  Catalogue  and 
6  Packets  of  Flower  Seeds 

Only  10c 


What  this  book  contains 

204  pages  packed  with  valuable  gar¬ 
den  information.  Over  1,000  pictures 
showing  actual  results  from  Hender¬ 
son’s  tested  seeds.  Describes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  perfected  by  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  &  Co.,  through  78  years’ 
experience. 

Offers  dozens  of  specially  selected 
collections  of  flower  seeds  arranged 
especially  for  harmony  of  color  and 
continuity  of  bloom.  Tells  you  when 
to  plant  the  different  varieties  of 
flowers  and  how — valuable  cultural 
directions  which  guide  you  in  making 
your  garden  more  beautiful  and 
more  productive.  Includes  a  calen¬ 
dar  of  planting  dates  for  flowers. 
Gives  proper  remedies  for  insects 
and  fungus.  Illustrates  necessary 
garden  implements,  theifluses,  prices 
and  complete  description. 

Get  this  Henderson  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  flower  seeds.  Clip  the 
coupon  now ! 


MAIL  coupon  with  only,  10c 
and  we  will  send  you 
“Everything  for  the  Garden,” 
Henderson’s  new  seed  cata¬ 
logue,  together  with  Hender¬ 
son’s  new  flower  seed  offer — 6 
packets  of  tested  flower  seeds. 

These  six  packets  of  flower 
seeds  include  Henderson’s  most 
famous  specialties  —  Hender¬ 
son’s  Invincible  Asters,  Bril¬ 
liant  Mixture  Poppies,  Giant 
Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas, 
Single  Large  Flowering  Mixed 
Petunias,  New  Giant  Large 


Flowering  Mixed  Zinnias, 
Large  Early  Flowering  Mixed 
Cosmos  —  the  loveliest  and 
most  prolific  of  their  kind. 
These  seeds,  like  all  Hender¬ 
son’s  seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

Many  of  the  accepted  meth¬ 
ods  of  testing  seeds  were  orig¬ 
inated  by  Peter  Henderson 
over  a  generation  ago.  These 
methods,  improved  by  years  of 
experience,  still  safeguard  the 
standard  quality  of  Hender¬ 
son’s  Seeds. 


Henderson  *s  Invincible 
Asters 
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Washington !  The  Famous  Statue  In  Whll  Street,  New  York 
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How  6 *  extra 


for  spraying  rewarded 
a  Tennessee  farmer 

A  Marshall  County,  Tennessee,  farmer  has  a  ten  year  old  peach 
tree  that  never  bore  a  salable  crop  until  last  year  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  spray  his  trees  four  times.  It  took  only  six  cents  worth  of 
spray  per  tree.  And  the  fruit  on  this  ten  year  old  tree  alone  brought 
him  $ 12.00 . 


How  a  few  cents  extra  for  Mobiloil 

repays  any  farmer 

A  few  cents  extra  per  gallon  for  Mobiloil  has  repeatedly  paved 
the  way  to  equally  important  savings  on  the  farm. 

In  passenger  cars  and  motor  trucks,  Mobiloil  often  cuts  oil 
consumption  from  10%  to  as  much  as  50%.  Many  farmers  report 
that  Mobiloil  has  more  body  after  four  days’  work  in  a  tractor 
than  ordinary  oil  has  after  two  days’  work. 

But  Mobiloil  doesn’t  rest  its  case  on  this  big  saving  alone. 
Mobiloil  has  marked  ability  to  reduce  carbon  formation,  over¬ 
heating,  and  breakdowns.  Mobiloil’s  all-around  economy  gives 
it  by  far  the  highest  standing  of  any  oil  used  on  farms  today. 


/- 
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IV hy  there  are  several  grades  of  Mobiloil 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
.cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  shown  below.  “Arc”  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  temper¬ 
atures  from  32**  F  (freezing)  toO°  F  (zero)  prevail. 
Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except 
Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “  E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete 
Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 


1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

- 

u 

*  ; 

Buick . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Cadillac . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Chandler . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Chevrolet  FB .... 

A 

Arc. 

“  (other  mod’s.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Ford ........... 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hudson  Super  6. . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

s  Hupmobile. . . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

p  Maxwell _ .T. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Nash . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

aV 

|  Oldsmobile  6. . .  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Packard  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

,  “  (other  mod’s.) 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Reo . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

1  Rickenbacker  6.  . 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Willys-Knight4.  . 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc. 

Willys-Knight  6.  . 

A 

Arc. 

I  “ 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Let  us  suggest  that  you  get  out  the  instruction  books 
that  came  with  your  tractor,  truck,  car  and  stationary 
gas  engine.  Compare  the  differences  in  the  design  of  the 
motors.  You’ll  see  why  no  one  grade  of  oil  can  possibly 
give  the  greatest  economy  in  all  your  farm  engines. 

Your  Mobiloil  dealer  has  the  complete  Chart  of 
Mobiloil  Recommendations.  Through  the  Chart  he  can 
tell  you  exactly  what  grades  of  Mobiloil  are  scientifi¬ 
cally  correct  for  your  engines.  465  manufacturers  of 
automobiles  and  other  automotive  equipment  have  ap¬ 
proved  this  Chart.  It  represents  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  oldest  and  largest  company  specializ¬ 
ing  in  lubrication.  You  will  find  that  following  this 
Chart  is  the  safest  and  the  cheapest  way  to  buy  oil. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  branches  in  principal  cities. 
Address :  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  or  Minne¬ 
apolis. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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Lessons  from  English  Poultry  Keeping, 

Handling  Cockerels  on  a  Profitable  Basis 


RHE  ENGLISH  COUNTRYSIDE.  — 
Rural  England  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  existence.  From 
the  standpoint  of  natural  beauty  of 
landscape,  it  furnishes  to  the  trav¬ 
eler  a  quiet,  restful,  charming  and 
almost  unending  series  of  interesting  views.  .One 
particularly  admires  the  country  gardens  and  the 
wealth  of  flowers,  always  to  be  seen  throughout  the 
Summer.  From  the 
agricultural  viewpoint, 
it  again  provides  cer¬ 
tain  interests  to  the  vis¬ 
itor  from  away.  Two 
things  have  particular¬ 
ly  impressed  me  in  mak¬ 
ing  my  frequent  trips 
down  through  and  up 
through  the  various 
rural  sections  of  this 
c  o  u  n  t  r  y.  Everywhere 
the  trees  are  so  huge 
•and  beautiful.  The 
climate  of  England  has 
for  generation®  been 
conducive  to  the  luxur¬ 
ious  growth  of  a  great 
variety  of  trees,  and 
vegetation  of  many 
sorts.  During  my  brief 
sojourn  in  this  country 
my  headquarters  are  at 
the  Harper  Adams  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  in  the 
heart  of  Shropshire,  up 
in  the  Midlands,  the  na¬ 
tive  Tiome  of  a  breed  of 
sheep,  much  known  and 
admired  in  America,  to 
which  the  name  lias 
been  given.  Shropshire 
is  a  beautiful  part  of 
England,  especially  with 
regard  do  her  trees  and 
grasslands. 

PASTURES  AND 
POULTRY.— The  grass- 
la  n  d  s  of  England  are 
the  second  agricultural 
feature  to  greatly  im¬ 
press  me.  A  very  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of 
nearly  every  estate  or 
farm  is  down  to  per¬ 
manent  grass  pasture. 

The  general  type  of 
agriculture  which  is 
practiced  is,  of  course, 
influenced  by  this  large 
•percentage  of  grass¬ 
lands.  The  poultry  rais¬ 
er  of  England,  in  whose 
interests  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  engaged  these 
days,  is  developing  a 
rather  unique  general 
system  of  poultry  pro¬ 
duction,  because  of  the 
possibility  which  he 
finds  of  using  perma¬ 
nent  grass  pastures  as 

poultry  yards.  Look  out  from  my  window,  and  see 
the  yards  and  ranges  of  the  Institute,  over  which 
the  fowls  are  running  throughout  this  Winter,  and 
here  in  mid-winter  the  grass  is  green.  During  last 
Summer,  our  problem  was  one  of  managing  so  as  to 
keep  the  surplus  grass  cut,  instead  of  one  of  trying 
to  provide  some  sort  of  green  crop  for  poultry  use 
during  the  Summer  months.  This  great  grass- 
growing  country  offers  infinite  possibilities  to  the 
poultry  raiser.  It  tends  to  make  poultry  production 
that  much  the  easier  and  cheaper. 

FARM  FLOCKS. — The  groat  bulk  of  poultry  and 
egg  produced  in  England  come  from  the  mass  of 
farm  poultry  flocks.  Just  at  this  time  many  of  us 
are  focusing  attention  upon  this  very  point,  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  the  interest  of  the  average  farm 
poultry  flock  owner  'aroused  as  to  the  profit-making 


possibilities  which  lie  in  -that  flock.  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  had  certain  opportunity  to  study  some  of  the 
facts  and  factors  involved.  Some  of  -the  observa¬ 
tions  made,  particularly  down  in  a  general  farming 
section,  in  the  wonderful  counties  of  Sussex  and 
Kent,  might  suggest  some  practices  which  would  be 
very  useful  and  interesting  to  American  poultry 
flock  owners  and  in  no  lesser  way  the  farm  poultry 
flock  owner.  To  ride  through  the  lovely  country 


The  Light  Sussex  breed  of  fowls  is  one  of  the  most  popular  general  purpose  -breeds  in  England.  This  pen  is  the 
first-grade  special  mating  of  Light  Sussex  at  the  National  Institute  of  Poultry  Hubandry,  of  which 

Professor  Thompson  is  director. 


•***>■"  ;  tv' 


A  special  mating  of  Light  Sussex,  owned  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brady,  “Glan-y-Coed,”  Penmaenmawr,  North  Wales. 

roads  of  that  southern  section  of  tlais  country  is  to 
see  along  the  way  hundreds  of  farm  poultry  flocks, 

■here,  there,  and  everywhere,  just  about  the  same  as 
one  would  see  them  all  along  the  way  on  a  drive 
out  through  a  typical  American  farming  section. 

SUSSEX  FOWLS.  —  On  my  first  trip  down 
through  Sussex,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
color  and  type  of  fowls  which  I  saw  ou  the  farms. 

Most  of  them  were  rather  large,  apparently  general 
purpose  in  type,  but  raised  with  due  regard  to  their 
meat-producing  qualities.  Inquiry  produced  the  in¬ 
formation  that  on  most  farms  down  through  that 
section  the  Sussex  breed  was  kept,  sometimes  the 
Light  variety,  like  -those  in  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture,  sometimes,  as  a  change,  Brown  Sussex,  Red 
Sussex,  Jubilee  Sussex,  Buffs,  etc.  The  breed  has 
been  developed  through  the  past  years  in  response 


to  a  demand  among  the  farming  people  down  there 
for  a  fowl  which  would  be  an  all  ’round  good  farm 
fowl,  and  one  which  would  allow  of  their  handling 
of  the  surplus  cockerels,  which  nature  is  bound  to 
provide  as  about  50  per  cent  of  each  season’s  chick 
flock,  at  a  profit.  Many  years  ago  certain  men  in 
the  Sussex  area  began  to  specially  finish  these  sur¬ 
plus  male  birds  from  the  Sussex  farm  flocks,  and 
today  we  have  on  the  London  markets,  a  special 

grade  of  fattened  roast¬ 
ing  fowl  which  is  known 
as  “Sussex  table  poul¬ 
try.”  The  Sussex  farm¬ 
ers  dare  to  go  ahead 
with  the  production  of 
fairly  large  flocks  of 
chicks  each  year  be¬ 
cause  they  now  have  a 
possible  means  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  surplus 
of  cockerels,  at  a  profit. 

ASUCCESSFUL 
POULTRYMAN.  —  I 
have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  one  of -the  most 
successful  handlers  of 
“Sussex  table  poultry” 
very  well  personally.  Pie 
is  John  Dowden,  owner 
of  H  e  y  d  o  w  n,  a  large 
poultry  and  stock  farm, 
near  Heathfield,  Sussex, 
the  very  center  of  this 
unique  and  valuable 
poultry  industry.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Dowden 
for  much  information 
which  has  given  me  an 
insight  into  a  method 
which  ought  to  be  much 
more  generally  prac- 
t  i  c  e  d  than  it  is,  and 
which,  I  dare  predict, 
might  save  many  a  dol¬ 
lar  for  poultry  raisers 
anywhere  that  it  be  put 
into  operation.  Mr.  Dow¬ 
den  started  a  few  years 
ago,  having  something 
like  £130  sterling 
(about  $550)  as  capital. 
He  left  London  and 
went  down  into  the  Sus¬ 
sex  country,  saw  thous¬ 
ands  of  surplus  cocker¬ 
els  being  raised  on  the 
farms  and  many  of 
them  being  sold  on  an 
ordinary  'market,  at  no 
real  profit.  He  started 
into  the  business  of 
buying  up  farm-raised 
cockerels  and  crate-fat¬ 
tening  and  cramming 
them.  Today  he  is  -an 
influential  factor  in  our 
i  n  d  u  s.t  r  y  over  here. 
Hundreds  of  farmers 
are  thankful  that  he, 
and  others  who  ai*e  al¬ 
so  in  that  business, 
have  established  a  source  through  Which  they  may 
easily  and  profitably  get  rid  of  the  cockerels  that 
are  so  often  a  burden  to  the  poultry  owner*. 

EARLY  HATCHING.— Most  farmers  plan  to 
hatch  their  chicks  along  in  March  and  early  April. 
In  Sussex  many  eggs  go  down  a  bit  earlier  than 
.that;  the  bulk  of  chicks  are  hatched  in  early 
Spring.  They  are  kept  on  their  general  farms  where 
hatched  until  something  like  four  to  five  pounds  in 
weight.  Then  they  are  bought  up  by  central  fat¬ 
tening  establishments.  The  farmers  turn  the  cock¬ 
erels  off  in  early  Summer.  They  are  done  with 
them.  They  secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit 
on  having  hatched  and  reared  them.  They  sell  them 
without  having  gone  -to  any  particular  expense  in 
finishing  them.  The  fatteners  demand  two  things, 
I  gather.  In  the  first  place,  they  like  the  Sussex 
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breed,  so  most  farmers  thereabout  keep  the  Sussex 
breed,  in  one  or  more  of  its  several  varieties.  They 
tell  me  that  the  Light  Sussex  is  favored  by  many. 
It  is  essentially  a-  white  plumage,  and  dresses  off 
a  beautiful  carcass.  Much  breeding  is  back  of  it, 
and  therefore  it  has  gone  ahead  of  other  varieties 
in  general  popularity.  The  Light  Sussex  is  a  fav¬ 
orite  all  over  England  and  Wales,  and  one  sees 
beautiful  flocks  of  this  variety  everywhere.  It  is 
one  of  the  “Big  Four"  among  popular  breeds  over 
here.  The  Brown  Sussex  is  greatly  liked  by  the 
fatteners,  I  understand,  and  it  is  raised  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  the  native  countryside.  In  the 
second  place,  'the  fatteners  demand  that  the  farm- 
raised  cockerels  be  turned  over  to  them  in  fair 
flesh,  good,  health  and  condition,  and  weighing  about 
four  to  five  pounds.  The  cockerels  which  have  not 
been  growing  steadily  and  healthfully  during  the 
Spring  season  cannot  be  expected  to  make  quick  and 
efficient  “finish”  in  the  crates  or  under  cramming. 
One  fattener  told  me  that  ‘he  sometimes  had  to  go 
as  far  as  75  to  100  miles  out  through  the  country 
to  get  his  cockerel  supplies.  These  centers  gather 
in  from  most  of  the  southern  England  district,  es¬ 
pecially  the  southeastern  section. 

A  FATTENING  PLANT'. — The  capital  expenditure 
required  to  set  up  a  poultry  fattening  place  is  rela¬ 
tively  small.  It  is  highly  intensive  'in  nature,  and 
many  hundreds  of  fowls  are  handled  in  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  space.  I  have  visited  several  yards,  perhaps 
800  yards  square,  in  which  long  rows  of  fattening 
coops  would  be  holding  up  to  seven  to  eight  or  even 
nine  and  ten  thousand  fowls.  Mr.  Dowden  urges 
that  profits  in  this  business  lie.  partly,  in  handling 
large  numbers.  This,  perhaps,  indicates  that  it  is 
sounder  practice  for  centers  here  and  there  to  con¬ 
duct  such  places  than  for  each  producer  of  cock¬ 
erels  to  -try  to  fatten  his  own.  The  essential  re¬ 
quirements  are  the  fattening  crudes,  a  cramming  ma¬ 
chine,  food,  and  feeders  with  lots  of  common  sense, 
and  much  experience.  On  many  of  those  fattening 
plants  the  cramming  is  done  hyoid  hands  who  have 
been  doing  nothing  else  for  year's.  But,  the  work 
is  not  difficult  and,  I  believe,  could  soon  be  picked 
up  by  many  people  with  profit. 

STYLE  OF  CRATES. — The  crates  into  which  the 
cockerels  are  -place  when  gathered  in  from  the 
farms  are  slatted  crates,  built  up  some  three  feet 
off  the  ground,  about  18  in.  deep,  as  high,  and  di¬ 
vided  into  sections  just  large  enough  to  contain 
about  six  fowls  -in  each  little  compartment.  The 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  coop  are  slatted,  and  the 
i*oof  is  solid  board,  to  protect  against  rain.  The 
long  rows  of  coops  are  out  in  the  open  yard,  an  es¬ 
sential  point,  they  told  me,  in  maintaining  the 
health,  of  the  confined  chickens.  The  simple  food 
trough  is  hooked  along  the  front  side  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  coop.  A  sliding  door,  -pushing  up¬ 
wards,  allows  of  removal  of  fowls.  The  equipment 
is  cheap,  simple,  yet  sufficient. 

FEEDING  THE  FOWLS. — As  indicated  before, 
the  chicks  are  placed  in  ithe  fattening  crates  when 
about  12  weeks  of  age.  They  should  be  in  fair 
flesh.  Placing  thin  chicks  in  the  crates  will  not  pay. 
The  process  is  one  of  finishing  rather  than  building 
up  an  entire  condition  of  flesh.  The  whole  thing 
must  be  done  quickly,  and  therefore  it  is  imperative 
that  the  chicks  be  in  fair  flesh  when  gathered  up 
for  the  finish.  During  the  first  day  or  two  in  the 
crates,  the  food  given  -should  be  quite  sloppy,  Avet. 
They  use  Sussex  ground  .oats,  an  admirable  feeding 
material,  mixed  with  buttermilk,  o.r  skim-milk,  or 
failing  that  even  dried  milk  -and  water,  or  evap¬ 
orated  ‘milk  that  can  -often  -be  -obtained  in  quantity 
from  concerns  liaving'a  lot.on  hand  which  has  been 
pronounced  unfit  for  human  consumption.  No  wa¬ 
ter  is  allowed,  in  fact  nothing  but  this  orft  -mash. 
The  chicks  are  watched  carefully  and  not  overfed. 
Quantity  and  consistency  of  the  mash  are  both  im¬ 
portant  throughout  the  feeding  period.  After  the 
second  day  the  mash  is  made  up  a  bit  thicker  and 
it  is  gradually  thickened  until  at  cramming  time  it 
is  -sufficiently  thick  to  hold  its  form  when  forced 
through  the  crammer.  At  no  time  is  it  really  a 
thick  Avet  mash,  howeA'ei',  as  Ave  think  of  a-Avet  mash 
for  layers,  for  instance.  It  is  important  to  watch 
every  fowl  constantly,  and  feed  according  to  needs. 
They  are  forced  to  eat  all  they  will  and  still  retain 
their  appetite  and  health.  Usually  after  about  10 
days  of  crate  feeding  the  appetite  ivill  begin  to 
Avane,  and  then  it  is  thsiit  cramming  begins,  that  is 
forced  feeding.  The  cramming  tube  is  put  down 
rbe  throat  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  crop,  and 
the  crop  is  only  partially  filled  for  the  first  two  ox- 
three  crammings,  and  then  gradually  is  it  filled  full 
at  each  feeding.  Usually  the  foAvls  are  crammed  for 


from  one  Aveek  to  10  days.  This  process  of  crate 
feeding  and  cramming  puts  from  1  to  2  or  2*4  lbs., 
or  eA’en  more  upon  each  fowl,  and  the  quality  of 
flesh  is  vastly  improved.  The  “finished”  table  fowls 
then  command  a  much -better  price  because  they  are 
a  superior  product.  The  fattener  makes  his  profit, 
which  is  eminently  fair,  for  the  producer  has  sold 
at  a  fair  profit  as  Avell. 

QUALITIES  OF  THE  BREED.  —  The  Sussex- 
bleed  is  characterized  by  a  white  skin,  white 
shanks,  and  beaks.  This  exactly  suits  the  discrim¬ 
inating  London  market,  just  as  the  yellow  color  of 
skin  and  shank  is  preferred  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  I  have  seen  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Buff  Rocks  finished  by  the  methods  de¬ 
scribed  above  with  excellent  results.  I  Avas  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  learning  from  Mr.  Dowden 
that  he  finishes  hundreds  of  White  Leghorn  cock- 
ex-els  in  this  same  manner,  and  finds  that  the  added 
quality  of  flesh  -places  -the  usually  despised  White 
Leghorn  cockei-el  on  a  much  higher  plane  on  the 
pcvfltry  meat  market  than  it  had  had  before.  He 
advises  handling  the  White  Leghorn  cockerels  in 
this  way  in  many  instances  rather  than  sell  them  as 
broilei's.  A  bit  of  expeilence  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  Avould  at  least  be  interesting.  Many  Sussex 
farmers  are  induced  to  mate  their  flocks  in  late 
Fall,  and  to  begin  hatching  as  soon  after  the  first 
of  November  as  they  can,  in  order  to  -produce  early 
cockerels  for  the  earliest  Spring  market.  Here,  as 
c-lsewhei'e,  the  product  which  anticipates  the  rush 
of  everyone's  stuff  to  the  market  will  command  rlie 
better  piices. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  BUSINESS.— The  Sus¬ 
sex  fattened  foAvl  business  is  not  something  which 
is  alone  possible  there  in  that  lovely  little  section  of 
England.  It  lias  far-i-eacliing  possibilities.  I  re- 
ca-11  several  conversations  with  poultry  meat  han¬ 
dlers  in  America  in  which  .they  stated  that  they 
a-i  ould  ad  ways  be  able  to  -take  care  of  good  quality 
of  pbulti'y  meat  at  a  good  pi'ice,  but  that  the  trouble 
Ai  as  that  there  aa'us  such  a  vast  quantity  of  inferior 
quality  foi'ced  onto  them  that  the  bulk  of  it  made 
the  poultry  meat  market  as  a  whole  a  poor  thing 
oftentimes.  We  look  to  a  spx-eadix/g  of  the  special 
ciate-fattening  and  finishing  of  cockerels  over  here 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  public  interest  in  the 
poultry  industry,  because  it  helps  to  remove  a 
usually  losing  proposition  fi-om  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  It  can  be  applied  very  pi'obably  AA'ith  excel¬ 
lent  results  in  many  more  sections  of  the  poulti-y 
raising -world  than  down  in  Sussex  and  Kent. 

This  specialization  in  pi-odueing  a  better  quality 
of  poultry  meat  from  the  average  poultry  flock  has 
impi-essed  me  very  favorably.  The  scheme  is  not 
hard  to  put  into  effect.  The  results  have  justified 
an  establishment *of  a  special  grade  of  di-essed  poul¬ 
try  on  the  great  market  of  this  country. 

WILLAKD  C.  THOMPSON,  B.  SC. 


Sweet  Clover  in  Vermont 

IN  1924  we  cultivated  part  of  our  orchard,  using 
the  clean  culture  method  till  the  fii'st  week  of 
July,  at  which  time  we  seeded  down  to  Sweet  c-lovei-, 
using  scarified  seed.  As  no  one  l'ound  here  had 
sown  it -before  we  could  get  no  local  advice  regard¬ 
ing  it.  We  hari'OAved  the  gi'ound  thoroughly,  then 
Avemt  over  it  Avith  a  cultipacker.  The  seed  aa-rs  soAvn 
Avith  a  AA-heelbari'OAV  seeder  using  ‘about  20  lbs.  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  After  sowing  the  seed  Ave  dragged 
a  brush  harrow  over  it,  this -harrow  consisted  merely 
of  four  young  sailings  nailed  to  a  plank,  and  \x*as 
di'agged  at  right  "angles  to  the  AAray  the  cultipacker 
went.  In  albout  10  days  the  seed  began  to  appear, 
andtby  the  first  of  September  the  Sweet  clover  was 
up  so  high  that  AA’e  had  to  moAv  a  sti'ip  -along  eacn 
side  of  the  -ti-ees  in  order  to  get  around  to  pick  the 
fruit.  No  lime. or  fertilizer  of  any  kind  was  used. 

Last  'Spi-ing  we  Avatched  with  interest  to  see 
whether  the  plants  had  wintered  well.  They  had ; 
by  the  first  week  in  June  it  was  up  2  feet  high  in 
the  center  of  the  rows  where  Ave  did  not  moAv. 
Where  we  had  rnoAved  the  strip  next  the  trees  we 
could  see  an  appreciable  difference -in  the  height,  but 
at  that  it  AA*as  15  to  IS  in.  high  thereby  the  first  of 
June.  We  mowed  the  entire  block  about  June  20. 
and  at  that  time  it  was  all  a  team  could  handle. 
We  set  the  mower  to  cut  as  high  as  possible.  I  be- 
libve  it  should  be  cut  0 — 8  in.  high  if  possible,  as  it 
does  not  stool  out  like  Alfalfa  but  branches  out 
from  the  cut  stem. 

We  let  the  second  cutting  gi’ow  into  Sep¬ 
tember,  cutting  it  just  before  picking  time.  By  that 
tinie  most  of  the  plants  had  gone  to  seed.  W'e  left 
the  clover  where  it  fell,  making  no  effort  to  place 
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it  ai'ound  the  trees.  We  were  advised  that  Sweet 
clover  Avould  cause  quite  a  lot  of  damage  in  an  or¬ 
chard,  as  the  sharp  Avoody  stems  avouUI  puncture 
any  fruit  that  fell  on' the  ground,  but  we  did  not  find 
it  so;  the  rank  growth  covered  OA-er  the  clipped 
stalks  as  it  fell  in  front  of  the  mower. 

Our  first  idea  was  to  plant  it  for  a  crop  to  plow 
in  during  the  Spring  of  1925,  with  an  idea  to  try 
out  the  ground  for  Alfalfa.  We  thought  that  if 
Siveet  clover  -would  grow  well  Alfalfa  would  also, 
and  that  the  clover  would  inoculate  the  soil.  How¬ 
ever,  Ave  changed  our  mind  and  instead  of  plowing 
it  under  Ave  let  it  grow  to  a  seed  crop  to  see  whether 
we  can  get  it  to  come  up  again  from  its  own  seed. 

A\e  think  that  where  the  land  is  properly  fitted 
and  pulverized  and  sown  with  a  broadcast  seeder 
that  12  to  15  lbs.  per  aci-e  is  enough.  We  found  that 
it  should  not  be  cut  the  first  Fall  if  maximum 
growth  is  wanted  the  next  Spring.  We  also  think 
that  it  would  catch  df  sown  any  time  during  July, 
and  AA'dll  make  growth  enough  to  winter  over.  Wo 
tried  the  same  system  with  Alfalfa  last  year;  soAved 
four-acre  block  in  August.  It  came  up  about  0  to  9 
in.  by  Fall.  Of  course,  I  cannot  say  yet  how  it  will 
winter.  This  has  advantage  of  all  Summer’s  tillage 
to  kill  out  grass,  etc.  w.  a.  stalker. 


Arsenic  on  American  Apples 

RECENTLY  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  printed  the  following  note  on  “Ar¬ 
senic  in  American  Apples:” 

Shopkeepers  in  a  London  district  Avei-e  summoned  for 
selling  apples  found  to  contain  arsenic,  in  one  case  to 
the  amount  of  one-fifth  grain  (0.13  gm.)  to  the  pound 
(4oo  gm.).  Orving  to  a  case  of  illness  reported  to  the 
local  health  authority  as  due  to  eating  apples,  samples 
were  taken.  Five  of  the  samples  of  Jonathan  apples 
imported  from  America  were  found  to  contain  arsenic* 
in  each  case,  more  than  a  -hundredth  of  a  grain  to  the 
pound.  Samples  of  English  apples,  taken  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  were  free  from  arsenic.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
fruit  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  made  a  practice 
of  spraying  trees  for  the  purpose  of  combating  insect 
pests  and  that  in  America  not  only  the  blossom  but  also 
(he  fruit  was  sprayed  on  the  tree.  For  the  defense  it 
Avas  stated  that  in  America  -the  presence  of  the  dreaded 
fruit  tree  pest  known  as  the  codling  moth  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  spray  fruit  trees  with  arsenic.  The  season 
had  been  unduly  dry,  with  the  result  that  the  arsenic 
had  not  been  wmshed-  off.  Although  the  shopkeepers 
could  not  be  expected  to  know  anything  about  the 
arsenic  they  Avere,  according  to  the  law,  fined  in  each 
case 'to  the ‘extent  of  $13,  Avith  $5  costs. 

Some  of  our  people  look  upon  this  as  indication 
of  a  plan  for  retaliation  against  this  coxin-try  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  serious  quax-antine  against  foreign  po¬ 
tatoes,  plants,  bulbs,  etc.  We  sent  to  Washington 
to  learn  what  the  officials  have  to  say,  and  received 
the  following : 

Information  received  by  this  department  confirms 
substantially  the  statement  made  in  the  clipping. 

Usually  these  heavy  spi'ay  residues  have  been  traced 
to  abnormally  heavy  lafe  applications,  particularly  of 
coarse  sprays.  Our  specialists  advise  m,e  •  that  such 
objectionable  amounts  of  arsenic  residues  are  not  nec- 
essai-y  in  the  control  of  orchard  pests,  nor  a  normal  re¬ 
sult  of  the -spraying  treatments  and  the  spraying,  sell  ed¬ 
ifies  workjed  out  and  i-ecommended  by  the  Department 
specialists. 

Sometimes  these  excessively  heavy  late  applications 
have  'been  found  to  represent  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
growers  to  make  up  for  ineffective  spraying  at  the 
proper  time  earlier  in  the  season.  This  is  bad  prac¬ 
tice  from  every  point  of  vierv.  and  should  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  it  fails  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  protec¬ 
tion  against  pest  injury  which  may  already  have  oc¬ 
curred,  and  unless  heavy  rainfall  late  in  the  season  ro- 
moves  the  spray  it  is  unsuitable  for  marketing. 

In  cases  Avhere  for  any  reason  abnormal  sprav  resi¬ 
dues  occur  on  apples,  the  fruit  should  be  rigidly  in¬ 
spected  before  packing  for  shipment  and  cleaned  either 
by  mechanic.-fl  brushing  or  wiping.  avm,  a.  taylor. 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


A  Market  for  Yellow  Turnips 

I  notice  that  turnips  are  quoted  $2.50  and  $3  per 
bbl.  in  the  New  York  market.  We  Avish  to  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  Cape  turnips.  We  have  at -this  time  about 
40,000  bus.  of  extra  fine  white  and  yellow  turnips  in 
this  locality.  There  has  been  almost  no  demand  for 
our  stock  this  season,  and  the  quality  was  never  bet¬ 
ter,  and  if  you  can  suggest*any  market  where  we  might 
sell  our  turnips  at  a  profit,  we  will  appreciate  it  very 
much.  ARTHUR  T.  BENNER. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

WE  have  supplied  names  of  dealers  in  this  mar¬ 
ket, -but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  large  quantity  can 
be  sold.  There  is  not  a  heavy  demand  for  turnips  here, 
and  new  stock  is  ali-eady  coming  in  from  Bermuda 
and  the  South.  Rutabagas  from  Canada  Wholesale 
liei*e  and  in  Philadelphia  at  about  $1.25  per  100  lbs. 
The  best  demand  is  in  the  mill  or  mining  towns, 
Avhere  thei*e  is  a  large  foreign  element.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  better  chance  could  be  found  in  cities 
like  Providence,  Worcester,  Springfield.  Lowell,  etc. 
The  expenses  for  cai'tage  and  other  handling  are 
very  heavy  in  New  York,  and  this  puts  a  heavy, 
bulky  crop  like  turnips  at  a  disadvantage — unless 
they  are  in  sti'ong  demand.  Turnips  are  not  at  this* 
time. 
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A  Preacher-Farmer  Is  Honored 

MANY  of  you  will  be  interested  in  hearing  the 
story  of  a  preacher-farmer  and  his  wife  who 
have  recently  been  honored  by  Wisconsin  for  their 
pioneering  work  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Every 
year  since  1909,  Wisconsin  has  been  seeking  and 
honoring  men  and  women  who  have  unselfishly  de¬ 
voted  their  lives  to  the  betterment  of  agriculture, 
the  farm  home,  and  the  rural  community.  In  the 
IS  years  that  this  custom  has  existed,  00  names 
have  been  added  to  the  Roll  of  Honor,  names  of 
leaders  chosen  from  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Iowa, 
Connecticut,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Minnesota, 
Michigan.  Missouri  and  Illinois.  It  is  among  the 
1920  additions  to  the  Roll  of  Honor  that  one  finds 
(he  names  of  these  two  interesting  personages,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wesson  .T.  Dougan.  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  who 
have  co-operatively  developed  a  successful  dairy 
farm,  a  happy  (home,  and  a  better  farming  com¬ 
munity  because  of  -their  presence  and 
leadership. 

Owing  to  impaired  hearing,  Mr. 

Dougan  was  obliged  -to  give  up  his 
services  in  the  field  of  ministry  several 
years  ago,  but  agriculture  profited  by 
this  change.  With  a  small  amount  of 
capital,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dougan  started 
out  at  that  'time  to  build  up  the  dairy 
enterprise  which  they  now  so  success¬ 
fully  conduct  just  out  of  Beloit.  Be¬ 
cause  <t  heir  accomplishments  have  been 
so  closely  related,  the  Wisconsin  com¬ 
mittee  of  Honorary  Recognition  recent¬ 
ly  decided  to  honor  both  members  of 
the  family  during  Farm  Folks  Meek  a t 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  February 
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elected  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  As¬ 
sociation,  an  organization  in  which  he  has-been  very 
active.  verxetta  t.  bartle. 


The 


Bumble-Bees  Our  Good  Friends 

MhRT Y  and  fifty  years  ago  I  remember  how  I 
used  to  enjoy  the  sport  with  other  boys  of 
lighting  bumblebees.  Whenever  we  found  nests  we 
secretly  passed  the  word  around  among  the  boys 
with  the  intention  of  having  a  lot  of  sport,  ending 
up  in  some  bunged  or  swelled  eyes  and  a  ruined  nest 
of  bumblebees.  This  kind  of  “sport”  is  indulged  in 
to  a  limited  extent-even  at  the  present,  but  very  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  nests  are  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce,  until  it  has  come  to  be  almost  a  rare  thing 
to  find  a  real  old-fashioned  bumblebee  nest.  Why 
i>  it?  Besides  the  naughty  boy  and  the  ignorant 
farmer  who  have  been  ruthlessly  killing  off  these 


official  summaries  of 
these  two  leaders  read  as  follows: 

"Wesson  ,T.  Dougan,  a  native  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  -has  become  widely  known  in 
his  work  as  a  dairyman.  He  has  striv¬ 
en  for  and  achieved  high  ideals  in  an 
unusual  degree.  By  the  combination 
of  skillful  husbandry  with  the  highest 
type  of  rural  life  he  has  developed  one 
of  the  State’s  finest  dairy  herds  and 
farm  homes.  Ever  using  the  most 
scientific  methods  that  he  could  com¬ 
mand,  he  has  built  up  and  maintained 
-the  soil  fertility  of  his  farm,  equipped 
it  in  a  modern  manner,  «and  produced 
a  product  of  the  highest  quality.” 

“Mrs.  Dougan,  Eunice  T.  Dougan 
spent  her  early  years  on  a  farm  in 
Calumet  County,  Wis.  After  her  col¬ 
lege  course  and  teaching  experience  in 
’Wisconsin,  (schools  she  returned,  20 
years  ago,  to  farm  life  at  her  present 
farm  home  near  Beloit,  where  she  lias 
built  an  outstandingly  useful  career. 

She  has  taken  an  acti.e  interest  in 
better  rural  life  through  elevating  the 
standards  of  the  farm  home.  Her  be¬ 
lief  that  the  rural  home  should  be  a 
place  where  all  the  members  of  the 
family  love  to  be,  and  that  nowhere 
else  is  -there  a  greater  need  for  con¬ 
structive  leadership,  has  made  her  home  one  that 
may  well  be  held  up  as  a  rural  ideal.” 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Dougans  drove  to  town 
with  •their  first  six  quarts  of  milk  they  had  to  sell, 
and  today  they  are  still  'selling  milk  of  the  same 
high  quality,  only  in  quantities  of  300  to  400  quarts 
a  day.  Guernsey  cattle  are  raised  exclusively  for 
this  production,  since  Mr.  Dougan  firmly  believes 
tliat  it  is  an  excellent  breed  to  produce  for  direct 
consumption.  The  milk  is  cooled  by  electricity  as 
soon  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  in  order  to  stop  the 
growth  of  bacteria,  and  as  a  result,  the  milk  more 
than  meets  -the  requirements  for  certified  milk.  This 
quality  was  proven  last  Summer  when  Mr.  Dougan 
held  a  milk  contest  among  his  customers.  To  every 
customer  avIio  could  keep  a  quart  of  milk  sweet  for 
a  week,  he  offered  a  card  of  milk  tickets  as  a  prize, 
and  strange  to  say,  30  customers  won  the  prize. 

Electricity  is  used  extensively  on  the  Dougan 
Farm.  In  the  farm  buildings  cows  are  milked,  silos 
and  hay  bam  are  filled,  and  milk  bottles  are  washed 
and  capped  by  the  aid  of  electricity.  In  the  farm 
home,  Mrs.  Dougan  does  practically  all  of  her  hard¬ 
est  work  with  the  aid  of  electrical  equipment. 

In  spite  of  his  handicap  of  being  totally  deaf,  Mr. 
Dougan  lias  appeared  at  many  farmers’  meetings  in 
the  Middle  West  as  a  speaker,  and  has  talked  over 
the  radio  in  Chicago,  Ill.  Just  recently  he  has  been 


Red  clover  seed.  Fortunately,  there  have  been  some 
efforts  made  to  breed  honey-bees  with  longer 
tongues,  and  when  the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
corolla  tubes  of  the  clover  are  not  too  long,  honey¬ 
bees  will  go  a  long  way  toward  pollinating  them. 

Where  the  bumblebees  are  scarce,  the  honey-bees 
have  been  pollinating  the  Red  clover  heads  with 
short  tubes,  with  the  result  that  it  is  said  that  a 
new  strain  of  short-tube  Red  clover  is  being  de¬ 
veloped,  so  that  honey-bees  may  be  able  .to  do  what 
the  bumblebees  formerly  did,  and  can  do  yet  if  they 
only  had  the  chance.  Whether  there  is  a  strain  of 
Red  clover  having  shorter  tubes,  I  cannot  say,  but 
I  see  no  reason  why,  if  the  bumblebees  disappear, 
the  agronomist  and  the  scientific  queen-breeder 
could  not  get  their  heads  together,  with  the  result 
that  the  one  would  breed  a  clover  of  shorter  tubes, 
and  the  other  a  strain  of  bees  with  longer  tongues. 
Already  some  experiments  have  been  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Government,  show¬ 
ing  that  honey-bees  have  been  a  very 
important  agent  in  the  pollination  of 
Red  clover,  but  in  the  meantime  it  be¬ 
hooves  every  farmer  to  do  everything 
he  can  to  stop  this  ruthless  slaughter 
of  his  best  friend,  the  bumblebee.  This 
is  a  matter  that  ought  to  ‘be  considered 
seriously  at  all  farmers’  institutes  in 
these  localities  where  there  is  enough 
lime  to  grow  Red  clover. 

If  anyone  'desires  to  see  the  inside 
of  a  bumblebees’  nest  he  can  do  so 
very  easily  without  destroying  a  single 
bee.  and  without  getting  a  single  sting, 
and  do  it  bareheaded,  barefaced,  and 
barehanded.  The  procedure  is  this : 
Make  a  roll  of  cotton  cloth  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  about  a  foot  long. 
Ignite  one  end  of  it,  approach  the  nest 
and  blow  the  smoke  across  the  burning 
end  into  the  nest — very  gently  at  first, 
and  then  more  and  more,  until  the  bees 
set  up  a  roar.  If  you  wish  to  proceed 
much  more  easily  and  safely,  use  a 
common  smoker  such  as  beekeepers 
use.  Fill  it  full  of  a  slow-burning  fuel, 
like  old  rags.  Ignite  the  fuel  and  blow 
smoke  upon  the  nest.  After  the  bees 
have  been  pretty  well  “smudged.” 
gently  pull  the  straw  away  from  the 
nest,  look  at  the  brood  and  -the  honey, 
and  if  you  are  mean  enough  to  want  to 
eat  their  precious  little  supply  of 
honey,  you  can  do  it,  put  the  straw 
back,  leave  the  nest,  and  everything 
will  go  on  as  before,  without  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  single  bee,  and  without 
a  sting.  But  I  would  let  -the  bumble¬ 
bees  have  their  little  store  of  honey — 
they  need  it,  and  because  they  are 
your  very  good  friends.  Without  honey 
they  may  starve.  e.  r.  root. 


A  preacher-fanner  and  his  wife, •'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesson  J. 'Dougan,  of  Beloit,  Wis.. 
receive  honorary  recognition  at  Wisconsin’s  Farm  Folks  Week. 


Eastern  Farm  Opportunities 

JN  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  62.  in  the  un¬ 


valuable  insects,  there  is  the  ever-present  skunk 
that  is  now  protected  by  law.  This  animal,  which 
lias  become  more  numerous  than  in  the  olden  days, 
has  played  serious  havoc  with  the  bumblebee. 

In  some  localities  where  they  (the  bumblebees  1 
are  most  needed,  they  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab¬ 
sence,  and  it  is  here  that  farmers  are  beginning 
to  wonder  why  they  cannot  grow  Red  clover  seed 
as  they  did  in  former  days.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  honey-hees  help  out  a  considerable  amount  in  the 
pollination  of  this  valuable  legume  during  some 
seasons  when  conditions  are  right,  it  nevertheless 
is  true  that  in  other  seasons,  especially  with  some 
of  the  more  vigorous  varieties  of  the  Red  clover,  we 
need  the  bumblebees  as  we  used  to  have  them  in  the 
olden  days  before  the  skunk,  the  naughty  boy,  and 
the  ignorant  farmer  had  got  in  their  deadly  work. 

The  tongue-reach  of  the  bumblebee  is  much  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  anyr  honey-bee,  and  when  there  is  a 
rank  growth  of  Red  clover,  especially  after  a  sea¬ 
son  of  frequent  and  copious  rains,  the  corolla  tubes 
are  so  deep  that  only  the  bumblebees  can  reach  them 
and  thus  bring  about  what  we  call  pollination.  By 
pollination  we  mean  the  act  of  scattering  the  pollen 
from  one  head  of  clover  to  another  in  such  a  way 
that  seed  will  develop.  When  bumblebees  are  scarce 
and  the  conditions  are  such  that  honey-bees  can¬ 
not  bring  out  pollination,  there  will  be  very  little 


swer  to  “Sheep  Raising,”  W.  W. 

Reynolds  sta  tes ’that  where  land  is  as 
cheap  as  stated  not  much  Alfalfa  is  grown. 
Well,  I  like  to  say  that  we  have  lots  of  ideal  Alfalfa 
soil  right  here  where  land  is  to  be  had  for  that  low 
price.  I  have  just  bought  another  farm  of  this 
sort,  92  acres,  half  in  timber,  the  rest  ideal  soil  for 
Alfalfa.  This  farm  is  two  miles  from  my  farm, 
and  I  intend  to  put  all  this  cultivated  land  in  Al¬ 
falfa  by  and  by,  and  haul  hay  home  and  feed  my 
farm  stock  with  it.  Six  fields  in  all,  four  of  them 
recently  limed;  two  fields  are  in  cornstalks  which 
I  will  put  in  Alfalfa  this  Spring;  two  fields  are  in 
wheat,  one  is  a  new  grass  field,  and  one  old  sod 
for  corn.  All  this  land  is  sandy  loam,  well  drained 
naturally  and  nice  for  tractor  work.  The  timber 
land  contains  heavy  timber  of  yellow  poplar,  white 
oak,  white  pine,  chestnut,  oak,  etc.,  which  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  whole  farm,  $1,200.  The 
buildings  comprise  two-story  log  house  of  eight 
rooms,  new  shingle  roof,  new  poultry  house  40  x  IS, 
new  brooder  horse  about  10  x  10,  new  spring  house, 
old  bam,  new  meat  smoke-house  and  other  build 
ings,  best  of  water,  buildings  in  middle  of  farm. 
One  side  of  buildings  Is  the  farm  land,  on  other 
side  is  timber  land.  Good  road  right  up  to  build¬ 
ings  but  no  public  road.  I  cannot  see  why  people 
do  not  take  more  to  these  bargains.  We  are  getting 
concrete  roads  right  up  to  our  community  now. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


C.  R.  BASRORE. 
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-Paint 

burHouse 


with " Old  Ironsides  " 


TVTO  improvement  costs  so  little  for  the  results  produced  as  good  paint.  You 
can  apply  “Old  Ironsides”  paints  yourself ;  they  are  strictly  fresh,  smooth  and  ready 
to  use.  There’s  a  kind  for  every  painting  purpose,  outdoors  and  in  :  House  Paint,  Barn 
Paint,  Porch  and  Floor  Paint,  Shingle  Stains,  Flat  Wall  Finish,  Varnishes  and  Enamels. 


$12SSS| 

Barn  Paint 

freight  Pai  <3 
,  within. 


Buy  Direct  from  Maker — Save  V3 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  station  on(  all  orders  of 
10  gallons  or  more.  Every  gallon  of  “Old  Ironsides 
is  guaranteed  by  a  reliable  concern,  twenty  years 
in  the  paint-making  business. 

Write  today  for  Color  Card,  Price  List 
and  Free  Booklet,  giving  Painting  Hints. 

Amalgamated  Paint  Company 

372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


4> 


—  Gal 

House  Paint 
freight  Paid 
within 

300Mile£. 
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Zinc  insulated 


American  Fence 

BannerssPosts 


GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  American  Fence  your 
dealer  will  give  you  our  written  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  outlast  or  equal  in  service 
any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equal  size 
wiresandused  under  thesameconditions. 

Banner  Steel  Posts 

Railroad  rail  design— the  strongest  known  form  of  construction. 
Large,  slit-winged  anchor  plate  roots  firmly  into  the  ground. 


See  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Vicinity 


Other  Sales  Offices: 

Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wiilkes  Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul, Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver, Salt  Lake  City 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


Genuine  Grimm 
Alfalfa  Seed 
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The  Hardy  Alfalfa,  not  as  susceptible 
to  winterkilling  or  heaving  caused  by 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  weather 
as  other  varieties.  Produces  an  excep¬ 
tionally  large  tonnage  of  fine  stem  hay 
with  an  abundance  of  foliage. 

Insist  on  BLACKFOOT  BRAND 
State  Certified  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed 
for  your  own  protection.  Sold  in 
Sealed  and  Labeled  bags. 

All  Reliable  Dealers  Can  Supply  You. 
IDAHO  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Blackfoot,  Idaho 


RIMM 
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That  Asparagus  Challenge; 
An  Old  Bed 

1  accept  your  challenge  of  some  time 
ago  and  give  a  reason  why  some  farmers 
do  not  raise  more  asparagus.  Nearly  all 
the  old-time  farmhouses,  in  this  section, 
have  a  small  bed  of  asparagus  in  the  door- 
yard,  planted  for  ornament.  If  you  ask 
the  present  residents  of  those  farms,  why 
they  do  not  use  the  asparagus,  they  will 
tell  you  that  they  do  not  like  the  nasty 
stuff.  To  them  this  is  a  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  not  raising  more  of  it. 
We  have  a  row  of  asparagus  about  2S 
rods  long.  From  part  of  this  row  we 
have  been  using  the  asparagus  for  47  or 
48  years,  from  the  other  part  35  or  more 
years.  Every  other  Winter  this  row  has 
been  covered  thickly  with  stable  manure. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  the  older  part  pro¬ 
duced  larger  shoots  than  the  other  part. 
Will  this  bed  have  to  he  plowed  up.  or 
can  it  be  handled  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  will  produce  good-sized  shoots  again? 
On  an  abandoned  farm  that  has  recently 
come  into  my  possession  there  is  an  old 
asparagus  bed  that  has  not  had  any  at¬ 
tention  for  years.  Yet  it  sends  up  fine 
large  shoots  every  Spring.  And  in  an  old 
fence  row  nearby  are  several  hunches, 
where  the  birds  or  the  winds  have  car¬ 
ried  the  seeds.  Although  these  have  never 
had  any  care  and  are  growing  in  thick 
briars  they  send  up  much  larger  shoots 
than  the  roots  cultivated  in  my  garden, 
llow  and  when  can  these  roots  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  transplanted? 

A  HOOSIER  FARMER. 

No  use  arguing  against  that.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  Alaskan  Indians 
prefer  to  eat  fish  oil  with  strawberries. 
T>r.  Grenfell  tells  of  some  boys  in  Labra¬ 
dor.  The  doctor  wanted  to  give  them  a 
treat,  so  lie  took  from  his  scanty  store 
and  made  a  pot  of  coc-oa — giving  each  boy 
a  large  mugful.  The  boys  tasted  it  and. 
as  soon  as  the  doctor’s  back  was  turned 
poured  the  cocoa  on  the  ground  and  drank 
spring  water.  These  same  boys  and  their 
parents  would  not  eat  sugar !  There  are, 
as  we  know,  plenty  of  people  who  will  not 
eat  any  vegetables  except  potato,  turnip 
and  cabbage.  We  admit  that  there  is  not 
much  use  talking  asparagus  to  them  un¬ 
til  they  “get  the  habit.”  It  is  a  shame 
(and  worse)  however  to  let  any  child 
grow  up  without  gaining  a  .taste  for  as¬ 
paragus,  lettuce  and  the  other  leafy  vege¬ 
tables. 

As  for  this  asparagus  bed,  we  think  it 
too  old  to  keep  any  longer.  It.  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  and  has  served  its  day.  We  would 
not  try  to  transplant  these  old  roots.  Get 
yearling  plants  of  one  of  the  new  varie¬ 
ties,  and  start  a  new  bed.  We  prefer 
Spring  planting. 
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Largest  Growers  ot  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 
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PLANT  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture 

More  nutritious  than  Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no 
lime  or  fertilizer  on  poor  acid  land.  Never  has  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Write  for  information. 
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Blue  Pike  $2.00 

A  few  meals  of  fish  should  be 
a  welcome  change  from  your 
regular  winter  meat  diet  par¬ 
ticularly  when  you  can  buy  as 
fine  Blue  Pike  as  we  have  ever 
shipped,  delivered  right  to  your 
door  at  a  price  far  below  that 
of  meat  or  eggs. 

Fifteen  pounds  of  frozen  Blue 
Pike  in  a  special  container  by 
parcel  post  for  $2.00.  Thaw 
them  out  in  cold  water  and 
they  are  just  as  delicious  as 
newly  caught  fish,  fresh  from 
the  water. 

We  guarantee  them  to  reach 
you  in  first  class  condition  or 
your  money  refunded. 

Send  check,  P.  O.  Money  Order 
or  cash  direct  to 

KOLBE  FISH  &  TRADING  CO. 

Dept.  R  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


This  great  nitrogen  gatherer 
grows  more  popular  every  year. 
Many  grow  it  withCorn  for  silage. 
We  have  best  varieties  for  the 
North  and  East.  Prices  reasona¬ 
ble  for  clean,  sound  seed,  strong 
in  germination. 

Write  today  for  free  Samples 
and  Book  of  Farm  Seeds. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  l  5  Landisville,  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


■D  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 


Better — 56  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  1  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


ROSS' 

EUREKA  .CORN. 

Popular  40  years.  Produces  more  tons  of 
eood  material  for  silo.  Regular  grade  55  cts., 
v,  pk. ;  95  ets. ,  pk.t  *3.50  per  bushel;  £3.40  per 
bushel,  10  bushels  or  more.  Inquire  prices  on 
HAND  PICKED  Grade. 


ROSS  BROS.  CO. 


Wnvoouf  of.  M  oca 


CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Developed  by 
the  State  Bean  Labratory  at  Perry,  N.Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM  Hull,  N.  Y. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  S»„  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreaders,  $15 

J.  S.  GREKNLEAF  Anson,  Maine 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

E  By  B.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
^  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 

“  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  S 

jj-  For  sale  by  ~ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

j=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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ROSS 

Seeds 

One  Profit  — 


our  own  is  all  you  pay 
when  you  buy  the  ever 
popular,  hardy  depend¬ 
able  Ross’  Seeds.  All 
seeds  —  no  premiums. 
Make  early  selection. 

W  rite  for  our  128  p a£e 
FREE  year  book  NOW. 

* 

Inquire, too, about  ROSS 
EUREKA  ENSILAGE 
CORN. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

(526) 
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'Everybody  Knows ^ 

Ross' Seed  Grows' 


DREERS 

Garden  Bo  ok 

A  BEAUTIFUL  garden  is  an 
endless  joy.  Each  day 
brings  its  new  pleasure  in  the 
opening  of  some  lovely  bloom. 
Choose  your  favorites  from 
Dreer’s  1926  Garden  Book, 
which  lists  everything  worth 
while  in  Flower  and, Vegetable 
Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 

A  copy  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  Rural  New-  Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 
.tnnln  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 

Apple  lrees  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  years, 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each. 

Peach  Trees  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale.  2  to  3k;  ft.,  15c  each. 

f  nnrnrd  Fra  no  Vinpc  1  year  10e  eaclb  ?G  0°  Per  10°- 
Ullltora  Inapt  tinea  2  years loc  each.  $8.00 per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offered 
strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  S  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock"  Wilson.  Niaoara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Apple  Trees,  28c-Peach  Trees,  16c 

Met  our  special  bargain  catalog.  ROSES,  EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS.  Price  lowest  ever.  Quality  un¬ 
surpassed.  Order  early  and  get  extra  premium 

THE  KRIDER  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Middlebury,  Ind.  Dept  F 


u  r  pee's 


Grow 

The  Flowers 
or  Vegetables  you 

would  like  to  see 
growing  in  your  gar¬ 
den-read  all  about 
them  in  Burpee’s 
Annual ;  theWorld’s 
Greatest  Garden 
Book. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a 
copy  and  free  packet  of 
seeds— your  own  choice. 

—  — - TEAR  HERE' - -j.-r—  — 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Send  me  Burpee’s  Annual  with  Order  Sheet, 
good  for  a  free  10c  packet  of  Burpee's  Seeds. 


02-8 


Name 


R.  D.  or  St . . . . 

P-  O . State 


Heating  Small  Greenhouse 

I  am  desirous  of  building  a  temporary 
greenhouse  for  raising  plants.  The  house 
.would  be  about  16  feet  by  50  feet  long. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  heat  it,  to  put 
coil  along  the  side  and  plant,  or  set 
plants  in  ground  same  as  cold  frame? 
Would  it  be  better  to  plant  on  benches 
2  ft.  high  and  put  coil  under  the  benches? 
I  will  use  114-in  black  pipe  to  run  the 
full  length  of  the  benches  on  either  side. 

Doylestown,  O.  w.  h.  s. 

For  the  growing  of  plants  I  much  pre¬ 
fer  the  coifs  running  along  side  of  house, 
and  planting  in'  the  soil  without  using 
benches.  The  plants  are  more  stocky 
than  if  bottom  heat  from  under  benches 
is  furnished.  Another  thing,  the  cost  is 
a  big  item  in  building  the  benches,  and 
they  soon  rot,  and  have  to  be  renewed. 
Also,  the  plants  set  in  the  ground  with¬ 
out  .benches  do  not  need  wetting  as  much, 
as  the  ground  will  retains  moisture  much 
longer  than  the  soil  in  benches. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Hens  and  Garden  Truck 

My  new  henhouse,  will  be  2-1x60  ft. 
divided  into  six  parts  10x24  ft.,  50  hens 
in  each,  with  runs  10x80.  Can  I  plant 
asparagus  5  ft.  apart  and  15  or  1.8  in. 
apart  in  the  row,  the  rows  to  be  80  ft. 
long?  Cbuld  I  plant  a  double  row  of  early 
peas  or  early  string  beans?  I  will  not 
put  any  birds  in  until  the  beans  or  peas 
are  picked.  Would  a  4  ft.  fence  be  high 
enough?  I  shall  put  grapevines  around 
the  outside.  I  want  to  plant  strawberries 
the  same  if  you  think  it  is  all  right,  set 
a  new  bed  every  year,  let  the  first  one 
fruit  two  years,  and  would  do  to  plant 
Bantam  corn  5  ft.  apart,  plant  peas, 
beans  or  tomatoes  staked  between  the 
rows,  or  could  I  plant  -late  cabbage,  say 
June  20  or  July  1?  1  want  to  raise  5,000 
to  10,000  a  year ;  it  pays  from  Fall  to 
Spring  from  3c  to  18c  per  lb.  I  will  take 
stalks  off  as  soon  as  corn  is  sold,  then 
cultivate,  put  in  rye  and  clover  for  hens, 
then  to  mulch  strawberries,  clover  to  be 
turned  under.  That  would  be  a  plot  150x 
10S  ft.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  I 
have  a  plot  850  ft.  long  by  58  ft.  deep 
at  one  end  and  114  ft.  at  the  other  end, 
but  it  will  have  to  be  broken  up  and 
stoned  so  as  to  use  hand  cultivators. 
Is  there  better  plan?  Would  it  do  to 
build  a  house  12x20  ft.  7  ft.  high  at  ridge 
and  use  glasscloth  to  force  rhubarb  in 
early  Spring  and  then  use  it  to  harden 
off  tomatoes  and  other  plants?  I  would 
use  a  stove  to  start  with.  F.  E.  b. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Your  problems  I  understand  to  be 
relative  to  the  combination  of  hens  and 
plants  in  the  same  enclosures.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  this  can  be  worked  out,  but 
I  should  avoid  it  if  possible.  A  vigorous 
flock  of  hens  can  strip  a  large  plot  bare 
of  vegetation  in  a  very  short  time.  Stuff 
that  is  tender  enough  to  eat  will  be  eat¬ 
en,  young  asparagus  would  be  quickly 
picked  off,  even  corn  will  be  destroyed 
after  ears  are  formed,  and  much  that  is 
not  eaten  will  be  uproofed  by  the  hens 
that  scratch  about  it.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  will  be  likely  to  cause  you 
more  exasperation  than  the  attempt  to 
raise  garden  stuff  in  the  enclosures  used 
by  hens,  though,  if  runs  are  large  enough 
and  vegetables  are  allowed  to  reach  a 
sufficient  state  of  maturity,  some  garden 
stuff  can  undoubtedly  be  so  raised.  I 
would  suggest,  instead,  that  you  keep 
your  hens  within  the  building  during  the 
growing  season  of  your  garden  stuff.  If 
the  pens  are  kept  clean,  are  well  opened 
to  the  air  and  litter  for  scratching  in  is 
provided,  your  liens  will  lay  as  well,  or 
better,  than  they  will  if  a  small  run  is 
provided,  and  they  will  not  suffer  in 
health.  Hens  kept  so  confined  do  not  make 
as  ’good  breeders,  since  outdoor  exercise 
is  needed  for  these  birds,  but  mature  pul¬ 
lets  may  be  kept  the  year  around  in 
properly  cared  for  pens,  with  good  results 
from  a  production  standpoint.  This 
method  would,  of  course,  necessitate  eith¬ 
er  buying  pullets  in  the  Fall  or  raising 
them  elsewhere.  m.  b.  d. 


Usury;  Chattel  Mortgage 
Without  Note 


Discovering 
Hidden  Dangers 

IF  you  had  the  time,  and  the  patience,  to  sit  down  and  pick 
out  of  a  bag  of  ordinary  cleaned  Clover  seed  all  the  undesir¬ 
able  matter  it  might  still  contain,  how  long  would  it  take  you 
and  what  would  you  find? 

Take  the  left-hand  section  of  the  circle  above,  for  example.  It  shows  a 
magnified  sample  of  fVhite  Blossom  Sweet  Clover  seed  cleaned  by  ordinary 
home  methods.  Even  under  the  microscope,  it  looks  fit  for  anyone  to  sow. 

At  the  right  is  this  seed  after  it  had  been  re-cleaned. 

The  strip  between  shows  what  was  taken  out  by  the  re-cleaning  process. 
The  microscope  reveals,  besides  inert  matter  and  seeds  of  comparatively 
harmless  Red  Clover,  Alsike  and  Yellow  Trefoil,  the  following  dangerous 
weeds:  Curled  Dock,  Quack  Grass,  Buckhom  and  Dragonhead. 

The  farmer  who  sows  home  cleaned  seed  never  sees  these  until  they  show  up 
in  his  fields.  Only  special  re-cleaning  with  special  machinery  discovers  them 
in  the  seed  and  digs  them  out  before  the  harm  is  done. 

FREE  —  How  You  Can  Avoid  These  Dangers 

Ask  your  nearest  “Pine  Tree”  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  “The  Harvest  In 
The  Bag,”  a  valuable  book  of  plain  facts  about  seed  buying  and  seed  testing 
with  pictures  that  show  what  to  look  for  and  what  to  avoid  in  seeds.  No 
matter  where  you  buy  your  seeds,  it  will  help  you  get  the  best.  Worth  dollars 
and  cents  to  every  farmer.  If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  it,  write 
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Certified  True  to  Name 

Every  Tree  bears  the  seal  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  certifying  that  it  is  true  to  name. 
Add  to  this  the  hardiness  that  comes  from  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  climate  and  you  have  Trees  that  will  live  and  pay. 

Plant  the  Cortland  Apple 

Better  than  McIntosh  which  it  resembles.  Holds  firmly 
to  the  tree — ripens  late.  Keeps  in  common  storage  un¬ 
til  January.  Awarded  Wilder  Medal — immensely  popular. 
We  have  a  large  stock  of  thrifty  1-yr.  Cortland  Trees, 
ready  for  early  shipment. 

Write  for  onr  two  FREE  Catalogs.  One  deals  with 
Fruits,  the  other  with  Ornamentals. 

The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  in  1890 


Fruit  Trees 


PEACH -APPLE- PEAR- CHERRY- PLUM -QUINCE 

Small  fruit  plants.  Grape  Vines,  Koses,  Shrubs, 
and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds. 
Established  a  third  of  a  century.  Catalog  upon  application. 

T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Lock  Box  140,  Perry,  Ohio 


What  is  the  law  of  New  York  on 
usury,  and  what  constitutes  this?  Can 
a  mortgage  (chattel)  be  collected  that  is 
not  backed  by  notes?  w.  f. 

New  York. 

One  who  asks  and  receives  more  than 
6  per  cent  interest  on  a  loan  is  guilty 
of  usury,  no  matter  what  form  that  inter¬ 
est  is  in.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
note  running  with  the  chattel  mortgage. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c  ;  3-ft.  Peach.  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohi. 


FULGHUM 
FS  OATS 

Price  for  10  ba.lotsormore$l  ba. 

Highest  yield  yet,  100  bushels  per  acre. 
Develops  early,  plump,  testing  38-40 
lbs.  per  bushel.  Best  for  nurse  crop. 
Also  Seed  Corn,  Barley,  Alfalfa,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Clover,  Rape.  25  years'  experience. 
1400  acre  farm.SEND  FOR  SEED  AND 
SMALL  FRUIT  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
W.  N.  Scarff  &  Soot.  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 
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METCALFS 

,^eedl«of_knownJOrjSil2^, 

Order  Direct  at  these  Low  Prices 

Compare  our  prices  and  qualities  before  you  buy.  We’ll  gladly  send 
samples  of  any  of  the  items  quoted  below.  We  offer  only  “Seeds  of  Known 
Origin”  which  we  can  heartily  recommend.  Our  Red  Clover  is  Grown  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  We  do  not  handle  imported  Red  Clover  or  Alfalfa  Seed,  against 
which  the  Government  warns.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

Bags  FREE — Freight  prepaid  on  assorted  orders  of  250  lbs.  or  more 


RED  CLOVER  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Medium . $22.25 

Metcalf's  Recleaned  Mammoth...  23.25 

ALFALFA  Per  bu. 

Metcalf's  Recleaned,  Utah  Grown. $14.50 
Grimm,  Certified,  in  sealed  bags.,  27.00 
Canadian  Variegated  “  “  17.00 

ALSIKE 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned. .....  Per  bu.  $18.00 

SWEET  CLOVER 

Metcalf’s  Scarified,  W.  B.  .Perbu.  $8.25 

TIMOTHY 

Metcalf's  Recleaned . Perbu.  $4.50 

TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  MIXED 

Perbu. 

Metcalf’s  Rec.  about  22%%  Alsike.$6.75 

METCALF’S  SEED  OATS 

Alberta  Cluster.... . .Perbu.  $1.25 

Cornellian  . Per  bu.  1.20 

Ohio  Grown  Oats . Perbu.  1.10 

METCALF’S  SEED  WHEAT 

Per  bu. 


METCALF’S  SEED  CORN 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage . #4.50 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes .  3.75 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop .  3.7  5 

Luce’s  Favorite .  3.65 

Virginia  Eureka  Corn .  4.00 

Improved  Learning .  3.50 

Golden  Glow . 3.00 

Cornell  No.  11 .  3.25 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint .  4.00 

FANCY  BARLEY 

6  Row  Oderbrucker . Perbu.  $1.85 

2  Row  Fancy . ....Perbu.  2.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed . Per  lb. 

Best  Orchard  Grass . Per  lb. 

Canada  Blue  Grass . Per  lb. 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch . Per  tb. 

PEAS 

Canada  Field  Peas . Perbu. 

WRINKLED  PEAS 

Bark  Pod  Telephone . Perbu. 

Alderman  . Perbu. 

Thomas  Laxton . Perbu. 

Gradus  . Per  bu. 

Laxtonian  . Per  bu. 


$ 


.43 

.26 

.44 

.14 


Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat. ....  .$3.25 

METCALF’S  HIGH  QUALITY  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Vick’s  Scarlet  Globe  Radish. 

Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tip  “ 


$3.75 


$8.00 

8.00 

0.00 

10.00 

10.00 


Chantenay  Carrot . 

Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery, 

Snowball  Cauliflower . . 

White  Spine  Cucumber . 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet . . 

Golden  Bantam  Corn . 

Early  Evergreen  Corn . 


..lb. 

$  .65 

Yellow  Globe  Danver  Onions.. 

.lb. 

$5.50 

..lb. 

.65 

White  Globe  Onion . 

•  lb. 

6.00 

.lb. 

.75 

Big  Boston  Lettuce . 

.lb. 

1.25 

.  .lb. 

.75 

Long  Green  Cucumber . 

.lb. 

1.25 

1  •  oz. 

.40 

Green  Hubbard  Squash . 

.lb. 

1.00 

.oz. 

1.50 

Common  Varieties  of  Spinach. 

.lb. 

.25 

1.00 

Holiow  Crown  Parsnip . 

.lb. 

.65 

in. 

.75 

Grand  Rapids  Lettuce . . 

.lb. 

LOO 

.bu. 

7.50 

Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage.. 

.lb. 

2.50 

•  bu. 

7.50 

Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage... 

•  lb. 

1.75 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  5  Lbs.  or  Over.  Why  Pay  More? 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 


200  West  Genesee  Street 

Send  for  our  Seed  Catalogue 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

dew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 


Tbe 

BERLIN 

QUART 


y  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Height*.  Ohio 


BIG  JUMBO 
TRAWBERRY 

ggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries, 
is  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
rfect  flower.  A  big  moneymaker, 
rite  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
■uits,  also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

J.  Farmer,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  I. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Onr  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO,,  Salisbury, Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries  — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — - 
Profitable.  Itpays  to  grow  them. 

Tl*e  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72-E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md, 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY 

A  berdeen  vvasone  of  the  most  promising  and  themost  pro¬ 
ductive  late  variety  at  the  N.  J.  Ex.  Station  in  1921  and  ’25; 
prices  doz..  *1.00;  hundred,  *5. 00. 

W.  W.  KUHNS  Cliffvvood,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  QLANTS  Best  Quality 

Fine  Stock  of  MONEY  K at  LOWEST  PRICES 
MAKING  Kinds  *  Free  catalog,  address 

C.  S  PERDUE  Box  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Fruit  Trees. 
Roses,  Ornamentals.  Bulbs.  Prices  Reasonable, 
catalog  free.  J.  N.  ROKELY  A  SON,  R.  10,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Str  a w L>  err y  Flants 

Hardy,  Northern  grown,  the  kind  that  you  will  have 
success  with.  12  best  varieties.  Buy  from  the  growers 
direct.  Send  for  price  list.  It’s  free. 

Hey  wood  &  Klimovich  Central  Square,  N.Y. 


Strawberry 


Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Make  More  Money  from  CABBAGE  and 
CAULIFLOWER 


CAREFUL  growers  increased  their  cabbage 
crop  3  to  6  tons  per  acre,  cauliflower  in 
proportion.  My  book  told  them  how.  Now 
they  write,  “My  Glory  yielded  30  tons  per  acre. 
Another.  “Got  23  tons  Copenhagen.”  Another, 
Had  300  tons  in  all,  no  disease.”  Another, 
“Wouldn’t  go  back  to  the  old  way  at  any  price,’ 
and  so  on— hundreds  of  letters. 

Secret  is  Knowing 
How  to  Pick  Seeds 

My  book  tells  which  seeds  give  biggest  yields  of  large, 
firm  heads— how  to  pick  the  best — where  to  get  them 
prices  to  pay— how  to  plant  and  grow  for  biggest  crops 
everything.  Still  have  several  hundred  books  on  hand. 
Will  mail  them  FREE  while  they  last.  Write  for  yours 
now  while  you  think  of  It, 

M.  KLITGORI),  Dept.  R,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


The  safest  seed  to  sow 
where  ordinary  Alfa!  fa  winter- 
kills.  Scott’sGrimm  All'alfain 
addition  to  being  of  the  very  highest  purity  and 
germination,  Positively  Will  A lot  Winter-Kill 
Our  guarantee  of  Scott’s  Grimm  Alfalfa  means  some¬ 
thing  definite.  It  means  that  you  have  a  growing  proof 
of  genuineness.  Write  today  for  free  copy  of  our  Seed 
Guide — the  best  book  we  have  ever  offered.  Contains 
valuable  information  on  Alfalfa,  Soybeans,  Clovers,  etc. 
Our  seeds  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind  ;  and 
besides,  We  Pay  The  Freight. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  A  SONS  CO..  812  Fifth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


grown/  CERTIFIED! 

Exclusive  packers  OHIO 
GROWN  certified  clovers. 


The  pure  hardy  type  that  return  you  dividends. 
Headquarters  for  the  best  to  be  had  in  all  field  seeds, 
grains  and  soy  beans.  Ash  about  our  freight  paid  offer. 

The  A.  C.  Hoyt  Co.,  Box  505,  Fostoria,  O. 


SENSATION— One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  75bushelsand 
upward  peracreare 
frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  fry  these  oats. 

Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  1 5,  Melrose,  Ohio 


^  f*  l/mrjl  lilC  •  Virginia,  Laredo,  Mammoth 
31/ f  DtHItHJ,  Yellow  and  Other  Varieties 

Whippoorwill.  New  Era  and  Mixed  Cow  Peas.  Write  for 
price  list.  HICKORY  SEED  COMPANY  Hickory,  N.  C 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine.  $1.75 

Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS  •  •  S2.50  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md 


WE  WILL  EXCHANGE 

A  copy  of  onr  new  catalogue  listing  555  items  in  gar¬ 
den  and  flower  seeds,  nursery  stock,  for  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postai  card.  Every  R.  N.-Y. 
home  should  have  a  copy. 

RANSOM  SEED  &  N.  CO.  Geneva,  Ohio 


Ulll  cntl  enVDCIIIC  1925 crop..  *2  bush.  Send 

VVILoUN  w  l#  I  D  LH  IV  O  bags  and  money  with 
order.  Richard  Wolter,  Greenwood,  Delaware 


Teaching  and  Recreation  Farmers’  Week 


The  nineteenth  annual  Farmers’  Week 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  on 
February  S — 13,  justified  the  careful 
thought  and  planning  that  had  been  given 
to  the  event'.  Yet  the  State  was  in  the 
grip  of  the  worst  snow  blockade  of  the 
Winter,  and  the  nights  were  ah  zero 
weather.  The  use  of  automobiles  for  any 
but  those  living  close  by  was  impossible. 
One  Chenango  County  visitor  reported 
no  mail  delivery  for  four  days,  and  the 
farm  team  that  brought  him  to  the  train 
was  the  first  one  to  get  out.  This  tie-up 
was  State-wide.  In  spite  of  it  the  reg¬ 
istration  ran  well  over  3,000,  being  biff 
350  short  of  last  year’s  mark.  The  type 
of  visitors  was  interesting.  Most  of  them 
came  with  very  definite  aims,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  get  just  what  would  help  them 
most  out  of  the  four  hundred  and  more 
lectures  and  demonstrations  that  were 
available.  The  variety  and  practical  na¬ 
ture  of  the  talks,  as  well  as  their  num¬ 
ber,  would  be  hard  to  equal  in  any  farm 
event. 

The  importance  of  music  in  the  home 
and  in  the  community  was  stressed  in  a 
series  of  talks  given  by  Miss  Fannie  Bu¬ 
chanan  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  before  Grange 
groups.  Girl  Scouts,  and  home-makers 
.An  old-fashioned  singing  school,  with 
old-time  costumes,  and  the  use  of  old 
favorite  songs,  the  -minuet,  and  a  square 
dance,  followed  by  a  series  of  songs  of 
the  heart,  such  as  “Annie  Laurie,”  was 
a  new  and  delightful  feature. 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand’s  welcome  was 
genuine  and  gave  his  hearers  a  rea.  pro¬ 
prietary  interest  in  the  University.  He 
explained  its  unique  position  in  that 
within  it  and  administered  by  it  are  three 
State  colleges,  veterinary  medicine,  ag¬ 
riculture  and  home  economics.  The  three 
latter  are  permitted  to  share  in  the  cul¬ 
tural  and  scientific  instruction  of  the 
older  university,  a  fact  which  gives  their 
graduates  unusual  training  and  conse¬ 
quent  prestige.  These  colleges  and  the 
university  are  interdependent,  and  are 
working  in  utmost  harmony.  lie  was 
sure  each  visitor  could  find  something 
new  and  interesting,  as,  drenched  in  the 
atmosphere  as  he  is,  he  daily  finds  new 
services  and  new  items  of  interest. 

Emphasizing  the  value  of  research  he 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  mere  teach¬ 
ing  of  boys  and  girls  is  not  the  real  test 
of  a  university’s  success,  but  rather  the 
amount  of  new  scientific  information  it 
gives  to  the  world  through  the  research 
carried  on  in  its  laboratories.  He  quoted 
high  authority  to  show  that  Cornell 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  others 
in  the  United  States  because  of  its  re¬ 
search  and  the  high  quality  of  its  men 
and  women.  The  new  college  of  home 
economics,  new  in  name  only,  shares  in 
this  renown  as  does  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege. 

Balanced  Production  Urged. — Tues¬ 
day's  chief  speaker,  Dr.  R.  W.  Thatcher, 
head  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
and  member  of  President  Coolidge’s  ag¬ 
ricultural  commission,  gave  a  talk  that 
was  strongly  commended  for  its  wisdom 
and  its  tempered  tone.  He  said  that  ag¬ 
riculture  had  suffered  a  greater  post-war 
deflation  and  depression  than  other  in¬ 
dustries  because  it  was  not  organized  and 
did  not  know  what  it  wanted.  There 
was  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  a 
Rational  policy  for  agriculture,  nor  as  to 
the  form  relief  legislation  should  take. 
He  pointed  out  the  great  need  of  a  na¬ 
tional  agricultural  policy,  to  stabilize  the 
industry  as  American  credit,  American 
finance,  also  labor  and  transportation, 
have  been  stabilized.  He  referred  to  the 
three  main  solutions  that  have  been  of¬ 
fered:  (1)  the  export  bounty  plan;  (2) 
the  export  corporation  plan;  (3.)  the 
plan  based  on  a  balanced  production  in 
agriculture.  He  favored  the  last-napied 
plan  and  thinks  that  such  a  solution  will 
come,  as  so  many  are  now  talking  and 
thinking  about  the  subject.  Empire  State 
farmers  will  then  be  in  a  favorable  posi¬ 
tion.  as  they  are  so  near  to  the  great 
markets. 

Stress  on  Distribution  and  Taxes. 
— Commissioner  B.  A.  Pyrke,  the  State's 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  was  the 
third  day's  big  drawing  card.  He  looked 
at  the  State’s  farming  industry  in  a  broad 
way  and  said  that  while  ranking  twenty- 
ninth  in  size,  it  stands  seventh  in  pro¬ 
duction  as  compared  to  other  States.  But 
one-seventh  of  its  population  lives  on 
farms,  an  unusual  marketing  opportunity 
for  the  growers  of  food.  Extreme  diver¬ 
sification  of  farming  is  possible,  and  is 
practiced.  He  has  little  patience  with 
those  who  advise  more  diversity  as  the 
remedy  for  the  present  depression.  ‘Why 
not  tell  the  piano  manufacturer  to  go 
to  making  toothpicks  when  his  business 
languishes?”  said  lie.  He  believes 
that  proper  attention  to  distribution  will 
go  a  long  ways  towards  putting  farmers 
on  their  feet  and  believes  that  the  un¬ 
just  tax  system  is  now  the  farmer’s  great¬ 
est  single  handicap.  He  urged  farmers 
to  produce  as  much  of  their  needs  at 
home  as  possible,  and  to  buy  as  little  as 
possible  until  prices  are  more  favorable, 
as  they  sell  at  wholesale  and  buy  at  re¬ 
tail.  Time  will  bring  the  movement  of 
marginal  farmers  to  leave  and  go  to  the 
city  where  they  become  consumers  in¬ 
stead  of  producers  and  thus  will  bring 
back  a  big  share  of  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity. 

Taxes  Discussed. — Prof.  E.  R.  A. 


Seligman  of  Columbia  TTniversity,  the 
country’s  foremost  authority  on  tax  mat¬ 
ters.  gave  this  usually  abstruse  subject 
such  a  clear  and  simple  interpretation 
that  the  question  was  later  raised*  as  to 
why  such  as  he  are  not  set  to  law-mak¬ 
ing  instead  of  the  blunderers  who  do 
tinker  at  legislation.  The  answer  was 
the  same  as  that  given  for  making  the 
bramble  the  king  of  the  forest;  the  oak 
and  the  pine  and  the  maple  were  all  too 
busy.  A  thousand  farmers  and  farm 
leaders  got  a  clearer  view  of  how  the 
government  is  run  and  just  what  shall 
be  done  to  give  the  farmers,  now  the 
under  dog,  a  fairer  chance.  “He  pays 
relatively  more  for  government  than  he 
ought,”  said  this  speaker.  “The  two 
main  problems  of  the  day,  in  taxation, 
are :  How  can  efficacy  in  government  be 
obtained,  and  how  can  each  man  be  made 
to  stand  his  own  just  share  of  the  taxes?” 

He  traced  the  changes  that  have  come 
in  this  Mate  since  the  time  when  the 
population  was  all  rural,  and  the  system 
was  adapted,  justly  at  that  time,  to  its 
needs,  through  the  times  when  wealth 
began  to  exist  and  to  assume  or  to  es-' 
cape  its  share  of  the  burdens  as  the  case 
may  have  been,  down  to  the  present — 
and  its  inequalities.  He  believes  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  tax  on  real  estate 
or  the  general  property  tax.  He  would 
base  the  tax  on  what  property  makes,  or 
on  income  -tax.  This  would  help  the 
farmers  out,  as  their  incomes  are  small 
as  compared-  to  others.  The  general 
property  tax  should  be  used  only  for  loco , 
purposes.  lie  urged  the  support  of  the 
bill  to  get  rid  of  the  direct  or  real  estate 
tax  for  State  purposes  as  the  big  thing 
for  farmers  to-  do. 

I  hen  he  would  have  a  tax  on  corpora¬ 
tions  and  would  not  let  unincorporated 
business  escape.  He  also  thinks  the 
present  chaotic  system  of  taxing  public 
utilities  should  be  improved.  He  does 
not  believe  in  “swatting”  the  rich,  but 
in  a  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  each  man. 

World  Is  One  Community. — The  big 
speech  of  the  last  day  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  G.  Winter,  past  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
and  present  president  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion's  committee  on  international  co¬ 
operation.  She  believes  that  the  idea  of 
individualism  has  been  overdone;  that 
we  are  not  swinging  away  from  old 
ideals,  but  getting  a  larger  view  of  them. 
"There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  so 
impossible  to  isolate  a  home  from  the 
community,  ail’d  women  are  coming  into 
a  greater  realization  of  their  responsibil¬ 
ities."  She  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
world  has  become  one  neighborhood,  and 
that  what  happens  in  remote  regions  may 
affect  our  own.  "I  believe  that  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  we  would  not  accept  2,000 
years  ago  is  now  being  beaten  into  us. 
Every  one  of  us  affects  the  other.  The 
grip  broke  out  in  a  German  -prison  camp. 
It  swept  over  the  whole  world  and  took 
more  lives  than  the  entire  World  War. 
Infantile  -paralysis  started  in.  Italy  and 
you  fight  it  in  your  home  town.  A  crop 
failure  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world 
affects  us  here.  Because  one  group  of 
people  depends  on  raising  the  poppy  for 
a  living  we  feel  the  narcotic  menace.  So 
with  communism  and  Bolshevism.  We 
need  the  idea  of  brotherhood  translated 
into  politics  and  government.  And  the 
influence  of  women  in  public  as  well  as 
private  life  is  needed,  because  all  our 
public  activities  are  reflected  in  ti^e-  home, 
and  because  women  tend  to  inquire  of 
every  proposal  ‘How  will  it  affect  hu¬ 
man  life?’”  m.  G.  f. 


Filtering  Water  Supply 

As  I  am  situated  near  a  lake  into 
which  some  places  in  this  vicinity  run 
waste  water  and  which  also  lias  to  be 
used  for  washing  purposes,  would  like  to 
know  how  this  could  be  filtered  so  that 
it  may  also  be  used  for  cooking.  j.b. 

If  you  can  arrange  to  pass  this  water 
through  a  layer  of  sand  before  it  enters 
your  supply  system,  you  will  probably 
find  it  sufficiently  well  filtered  for  all  do¬ 
mestic  purposes  except  drinking.  The 
thicker  the  layer  of  sand,  the  better 
filtered  it  will  be,  but  this  can  be  added 
to  after  a  sand  box  or  bed  has  been  con¬ 
structed.  The  addition  of  charcoal  to  the 
filter  will  increase  its  effectiveness  and 
filters  are  sometimes  constructed  of  a 
layer  .of  clean  gravel,  one  of  charcoal 
and  one  of  fine  sand,  these  superimposed 
upon  each  other. 

If  your  purpose  is  to  make  contam¬ 
inated  water  safe  for  drinking,  however, 
no  filter  will  do  it,  since  filters  themselves 
bctc-ome  breeding  grounds  for  -bacteria 
after  a  time  and  would  need  to  be  ster¬ 
ilized  frequently  to  make  them  effective. 
Simple  filters  will  remove  suspended  mat¬ 
ter  and  clear  water  up  and  the  boiling 
used  in  cooking  will  destroy  any  harm¬ 
ful  germs  present,  but  water  polluted 
by  human  wastes  should  not  be  used  for 
drinking  purposes.  I  would  suggest  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  State  Department  of  Health 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  rules  and  plans  be¬ 
fore  installing  a  filter,  as  you  will  come 
under  their  jurisdiction  if  conducting 
any  resort  for  the  public  and  you  may 
be  saved  expense  if  you  learn  in  advance 
what  they  will  permit.  M.  b.  D. 
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Ward’s  Free  Catalogue  Places  This 

Big  Baltimore  House  At  Your  Service 


Ward’s  Spring  Catalogue  is  Ready! 

Your  copy  is  now  ready  for  mailing!  We  need  only 
your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below. 

Our  big  Baltimore  House  contains  acres  and 
acres  of  floor  space  filled  with  fresh  new  merchan¬ 
dise — ready  for  every  Spring  need. 

So  write  for  the  Catalogue.  Take  advantage  of 
the  quick  service  and  the  big  saving  this  conve¬ 
nient  Baltimore  House  brings  to  your  home. 

Your  Opportunity  For  True  Cooperative 
Buying 

Things  bought  by  the  dozen  cost  less  than  if  bought 
one  at  a  time.  Everyone  knows  that.  And  buying  in 
big  quantities  is  exactly  what  makes  possible  your 
big  Savings  at  Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co. 

You  buy  anything  you  like  from  Ward’s,  one  at  a 
time.  And  you  get  the  low  prices,  the  saving  secured 
through  our  buying  in  car  load  lots,  in  train  load  lots, 
the  saving  in  price  secured  by  contracting  for  the  en¬ 
tire  product  of  a  factory ! 

For  example,  our  8,000,000  customers  bought  so 
many  stoves  from  us  that  we  contracted  to  take  all  the 
stoves  one  of  the  finest  factories  could  make.  The 
prices  we  secured  were  so  low  that  now  your  average 
savingona  War  d  stove  amounts  to  fifteen  dollars! 

Here  is  true  cooperative  buying — an  opportunity 
for  you  to  join  hands  with  all  of  our  customers,  co¬ 
operating  with  them  in  your  buying  to  secure  lower 
and  still  lower  prices  on  almost  everything  you  need  to 
wear  or  to  use. 

Ward’s  Low  Prices  Made  Without 
Sacrificing  Quality 

Lower-than-market  prices  always  need  to  be  explained. 
How  is  the  low  price  made  possible?  Was  anything 
taken  out  of  quality?  That  is  the  question  always  to 
be  answered. 

Was  anything  taken  out  of  the  quality — inside  this 
shoe?  How  much  new  live  rubber  in  this  tire — and 
how  much  old  rubber? 

Low  prices,  then,  can  be  made  by  cutting  qual¬ 
ity.  Low  prices  may  not  mean  to  you  a  saving — 
they  may  mean  to  you  merely  a  sacrifice  in 
wearing  quality. 

At  Ward’s  “we  never  sacrifice  quality  to 
make  a  low  price.”  Our  low  prices  are 
secured  through  the  tremendous  buying 
power  given  us  by  our  8,000,000  cus¬ 
tomers. 

$60,000,000  in  Cash'Was 
Used  To  Make  These 
Low  Prices 


for  Standard  quality  goods  at  the  lowest  prices.  And 
they  pay  cash  because  cash  buys  cheapest — always. 

Sixty  Million  dollars  in  cash  was  used  in  buying  the 
goods  back  of  this  Catalogue,  in  buying  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  fill  the  seven  big  plants  that  together  constitute 
Montgomery  Ward  8b  Co. 

These  are  the  reasons  back  of  our  offering  of  stand¬ 
ard  quality  goods  at  lower-than-market  prices — at 
prices  that  offer  you  a  saving  of  $50  each  season  if  you 
send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 

Our  54- Year-Old 
Complete  Guarantee 

You  always  buy  on  approval  at  Ward’s.  We  guarantee 
your  complete  satisfaction  with  everything  you  buy. 

‘Your  money  back  if  you  want  it.” 


Our  complete  organization  of  buying 
experts  visit  every  important  market 
in  America  and  Europe  in  their  search 


Your  orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours. 
That  saves  time.  But  besides,  this  Big  Baltimore 
House  is  near  to  you.  Your  letter  reaches  us 
quicker.  Your  goods  go  to  you  quicker.  It  is 
quicker  and  cheaper,  and  more  satisfactory  to 
send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


States  served  by  our 
Baltimore  house: 


Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

New  York 

District  of 

Columbia 

North  Carolina 

Florida 

Pennsylvania 

Georgia 

Rhode  Island 

Maine 

South  Carolina 

Maryland 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Virginia 

New  Hampshire 

West  Virginia 

Mail  this  Coupon 

•••• ••••••••••••• 

• 

:  TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO., 
:  Dept.  64- B 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

• 

•  Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Mont- 
:  gomery  Ward’s  complete  Spring  and 

•  Summer  Catalogue. 


;  Name . . 

:  Address . 

•  . . . . . . 

•  A  copy  of  our  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book  » 

I  will  be  sent  to  you  free  i  f  you  are  inter-  > 

•  ested.  Shall  we  send  you  a  copy  ?  > 
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You  Take  No  Chances  With  TESTED  FIELD  SEEDS 

SIMPSON  S  SEEDS  are  tested  in 
Washington.  Known  for  good  re¬ 
sults  for  over  half  a  century.  Pure! 

Hardy!  Vigorous!  Free  from  weeds. 

Analysis  on  each  package.  Farmers  every¬ 
where  who  want  the  best  ask  for  them. 


Simpsons 

Purify  Brand 

SeedIS 


Red  Clover,  Alsike  Clover, 
White  Clover,  Japan  Clover, 
Sweet  Clover,  AlfalfaClover, 
Orchard  Grass,  Kentucky 
Blue  Grass,  Timothy,  Red 
Top,  Soja  Beans,  Cow  Peas, 
Seed  Oats,  Alaska  Seed 
Peas,  Pasture  Mixtures,  etc. 
Inoculation  for  Legumes. 


Sold  at  dealers  or  write  direct  for 
price  list  and  valuable  information. 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


202  Balderston  Street  THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 

Baltimore.  Md.  Established  IS  TO  , 

I^VVVVV\\\\VVVVVVVVVV\VVV\\\^VVVVVVVVVVVVI/VVVVV\VtVVVV\VVV\ 


“From  the  Farm  to  You” 


Seeds  Grown  in  the  North 


Produce  earlier  crops  and  better  yield  than  if  gro\yu  fur¬ 
ther  south.  This  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again.  Get 
seeds  you  know  are  northern  grown.  Harris’  seeds  are 
raised  near  the  Canadian  border  and  are  therefore  by  far 
the  best  for  New  England  and  tin  Northern  States. 

Every  lot  of  seed  is  tested  and  the  per  cent  that  ger¬ 
minates  is  marked  on  the  package. 

Sand  for  our  catalog  illustrated  in  color.  It  contains 
many  unusual  and  interesting  suggestions  and  describes 
Farm,  Vegetable  and  l'lower  Seeds,  Gladiolus,  Dahlia  and 
other  bulbs  and  many  dowering  plants  grown  here  on 
Moreton  Farm  and  sold  direct  to  farmers  and  gardeners  at 
wholesale  prices.  If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  whole¬ 
sale  price  list  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  R.  F.D.  21,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Corn  -  Beans  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED  STRAINS. 
Inspected  for  disease-freedom  and  purity. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

LIVERMORE  Box  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 


BULBS 


DIRECT  FROM 
THE  GROWER 

Producers  and  Specialists  in  first  quality 
Gladiolus  Bulbs  EXCLUSIVELY.  Open  air 
dried  find  cured.  Dozens  of  varieties.  Priced 
as  low  as  50c  per  dozen.  Our  SPECIAL 
COMBINATIONS  offer  a  wide  variety  in 
popular  and  exclusive  bulbs — 200  first  quality 
bulbs  $5;  100  for  $3;  others  $2  and  $1.  Write 
today  for  detailed  selective  list — also  illus¬ 
trated  free  catalog.  It  tells  how  and  when 
to  plant  Gladiolus— how  to  grow  them.  Beau¬ 
tify  your  home  surroundings  this  season 
with  a  Farnsworth  Gladiolus  bed. 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  CO.,  Inc. 

Farnsworth  Gladiolus  Ranch 

Lancaster  -  Mass. 


ALFALFA 


Dakota  and 
Grimm. 
Sweet  Clover, 
Field,  Flower  and  V egetable  Seeds.  Write' 

Chas.  B.  Wino  Seed  Co..  Dent.  123.  Mechamcsburg.  Ohio 


For  Sale-CHOICE  SEEDCORN 

Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  prices. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  107 _ Tullytown.  Pa. 

Choice  Seed  Potatoes  Write  for  guaranteed  prices, 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Wilson  Soy  Beans  j.  D  .  Thompson,  Lewes,  Delaware 

— SETS.  #1.15  per  hundred,  post  paid 
Itorseraoisn  CHARLES  SIMMENKOTH  rrenehtowii,  N.J 


PURE  STRAIN  BRAN 
A  K  i  ll  (  It  AMIIUDGE  SONS,  Fishers.  N 


i.V.  Seed  Potatoes 


CERTIFIED  Luce’s  Favorite  Seed  Corn,  $2. SO  per  bnsh.,  F. 

O.  B.  Southold.  IIENRY  JENNINGS,  Soiitliold,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Varieties,  Charleston  and  Jersey  Wakefields.  Suc¬ 
cession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Copenhagen  Market,  Prices, 
parcel  postpaid,  250— $1;  500 — $1.50;  1,000— $3.50. 
Express,  collect,  1,000 — LSI. 50;  5,h00  8H.3«>  per 
1.000;  10,000  and  over,  #1  perl, 000.  We  guarantee  to 
ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  that  will  please  yon. 
TIFTON  POTATO  CO.,  Inc.  Tifton,  Georgia 


will  give 
you  bead- 


FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE PL ANTS 

ed  cabbage  three  weeks  earlier.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
full  particulars.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga. 

Beautiful  Gladiolus 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION— Thirty  bulbs, 
all  different  named  varieties  but  not 
labeled,  including  lavender,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  $1.00  postpaid.  Will  bloom 
this  summer.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back. 

Send  for  my  interesting  32-page  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog.  It’s  free. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N,  Y. 

n,  j.  i  _  is  result  from  bulbs  grown  by 

Gladiolus  batistaction  Us.  send  for  list. 


E.  N.  TILTON 


Ashtabula,  Ohio 


DAHLIAS 


M  Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.10. 
Can  mis.  Catalogue.  A.  SHERMAH  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

s  ,TI  lip  of  special  merit.  Write  foreatalog  today. 

1 1  AH!  IAS  ROAN  MOUNTAIN  DAHLIA  GARDENS 
1/niUiUlu  Roan  Mountain  Tennessee 

Beautiful  assorted  colors. 
#1  per  doz..  Postpaid. 

STUART  BRIGGS,  Port  Gibson,  Ji.Y 


A  valuable  general  farm  crop.  For  soil 
improvement  alone  they  pay  for  themselves. 
Any  farmer — anywhere — can  grow  Scott’s 
Soybeans  with  profit.  They  make  rich  hay, 
pasture  and  nutritious  silage  and  build  up 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow  in  poor  soils. 

We  Handle  More  Early  Varieties 
Than  Any  Other  Distributor 

We  handle  Soybeans  in  large  quantities  —  know  of 
the  best  producing:  sections  —  are  familiar  with  the 
many  different  kinds  for  their  best  adaptation --and 
can  render  intelligent  service.  Scott’s  Soybeans 
are  of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  kind;  and  besides,  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy  of  our  new  Seed  Guide. 

O.  M*  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.  ^ 
412  Fifth  Street  Marysville,  Ohio 


Quality  Seeds 


Northern  grown,  specially  selected  seeds; 
having  a  worth  while  reputation  for  results. 
Join  the  thousands  who  annually  reap  a 
satisfactory  harvest  from  K  &  W  seeds. 
Take  advantage  of  this 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Buy  $1  worth  of 
seeds  at  our  regular 


price  and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued 
at  25c  without  extra  charge.  With  a  $2  pur¬ 
chase  you  sc.ect  extra  seed  valued  at  50c. 
In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk).  Select 
from  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  120  we 
mail  FREE  immediately  on  request.  What 
address,  please  ? 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY  E 


PROFIT  M ITU 

Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Roots 

Giant  Washington  Asparagus 
sold  for  $15  a  dozen  bunches 
in  the  New  York  market. 

Rust  Resistant,  easily  grown, 
certain  to  thrive  and  sure  to 
live,  these  Giant  Roots  pro¬ 
duce  a  prolific  supply  of  large, 
luscious  stalks,  1  to  2  inches 
in  diameter,  8  to  12  stalks  to 
the  bunch. 

PLANT  RIG  ROOTS,  GET  BIG  RESULTS 
Plant  this  Spring  —  Cut  next  year. 

Attractive  Proposition  to  Commercial  Growers 
Write  today  for  Prices  and  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

Riverview  Farms  Box  262-F4  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


100.00(1  roots 


Atlock  Farm  Strain  Asparagus  weiig, own  from 

selected  seed.  Atlock  Farms,  Bound  Brook,  N.  j 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Trustee  Neglects  Sanitation 

What  is  the  law  where  a  trustee  has 
not  put  any  chemicals  in  the  toilets  and 
the  teacher  has  to  use  lysol  to  be  able 
to  stand  it  in  sclioolhouse?  Trustee  does 
not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to  school. 
The  toilets  are  the  inside  chemical  type. 

M.  J.  L. 

A  trustee  is  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  district  superintendent  of  schools  to 
abate  any  nuisance.  If  your  trustee  re- 


forth  the  exact  terms  of  compensation. 
You  may  contract  to  transport  children 
by  the  year,  month,  week  or  day.  If  you 
were  to  contract  to  transport  children 
for  a  certain  sum  each  day  then  I  would 
assume  that  you  were  to  be  paid  only 
for  such  days  as  you  worked.  D.  ».  D. 


Relationship  of  Trustee  and 
Teacher 

Can  you  tell  me  to  what  degree  the 
relationship  of  a  trustee  and  a  teacher 
extends  which  requires  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  in  a  common 
school  district,  to  legalize  the  contract? 
I  understand  it  extends , to  the  seventh 
degree,  counting  a  degree  for  each  per¬ 
son  beginning  with  the  trustee  and  count¬ 
ing  to  a  common  ancestor,  not  counting 
the  ancestor  and  ascending  to  the  teacher 
or  trustee  as  the  case  may  be,  whether 
the  relationship  be  by  marriage  or  not. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  j.  t. 


Smock  Frocks 

Knowing  that  you  have  had  a  number 
of  articles  on  uniforms  for  teachers  I 
thought  that  you  might  be  interested  in 
the  enclosed  picture  which  was  published 
in  the  Jan.  6  issue  of  the  Buffalo  Even¬ 
ing  News.  w.  g.  iiotciikiss. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  is  re-ingraved 

fuses  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  school 
or  refuses  to  remedy  improper  condition 
of  sanitation  he  may  be  removed  from  of¬ 
fice  upon  appeal  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  n.  b.  o. 


Teacher’s  Attendance  at 
Conference 

Is  there  a  law  compelling  trustees  to 
pay  a  teacher  mileage  and  a  bonus,  for 
attending  a  teachers’  conference?  I  think 
a  better  plan  would  be  to  penalize  teach¬ 
ers  by  withholding  a  week’s  wages  for 
non-attendance  at  such  conference,  or 
other  meeting  intended  to  improve  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching.  L.  w. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Yr. 

The  teacher  of  a  common  school  dis¬ 
trict  is  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
from  her  district  when  she  is  called  into 
conference  by  the  district  superintend- 
dent,  but  the  total  number  of  such  con¬ 
ferences  for  which  compensation  shall  be 
allowed,  shall  not  exceed  three  in  any 
one  year.  At  the  present  time  districts 
are  required  to  pay  one  dollar  per  day 
and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per 
mile.  The  State  apportions  back  to  the 
district  whatever  sum  the  district  has  ad¬ 
vanced  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  its 
teacher  at  such  conferences. 

Contract  for  Transportation 

Should  the  driver  of  the  school  bus  re¬ 
ceive  pay  for  transportation  on  holidays, 
or  only  for  ihe  number  of  days  he  actual¬ 
ly  carries  the  children  ?  C.  s. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  contract  or  agreement  with  the 
trustees  or  board  of  education  should  set 


for  Teachers 

herewith.  We  have  made  several  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  plan  of  uniforms  for  teach¬ 
ers.  These  smocks  seem  neat  and  attrac¬ 
tive — far  more  dignified  and  sensible 
than  some  of  the  dresses  we  have  seen 
in  the  schoolroom.  What  sensible  objec¬ 
tion  can  be  urged? 

The  education  law.  Section  563,  pro¬ 
vides  as  follows:  1.  “No  person  who  is  re¬ 
lated  to  any  trustee  by  blood  or  marriage 
shall  be  employed  as  a  teacher,  except 
with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  of  such  district  present  and  voting 
upon  the  question  at  an  annual  or  spec¬ 
ial  meeting  of  the  district.” 

Since  the  law  does  not  set  the  degree  of 
relationship  at  which  a  trustee  may  em¬ 
ploy  a  teacher  without  the  sanction  of 
a  two-third  vote  of  rhe  district,  a  De¬ 
partment  ruling  should  be  resorted  to. 
I  believe  the  Department  would  permit 
a  closer  relationship  than  what  you  have 
outlined  in  your  letter.  d.  b.  p 


Public  Money  for  Schools 

How  much  public  money  will  a  com¬ 
mon  school  district  receive  under  the 
new  law.  with  an  assessment  of  $62,400? 
Also,  would  it  receive  any  more  public 
money  if  the  assessment  was  between 
$50,000  and  $60,000?  l.  z.  h. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Yr. 

A  common  school  district  employing 
one  teacher  and  having  an  assessed  val¬ 
uation  of  $62,460  will  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  apportionments  of  State  aid  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  following  table: 

Assessed  Valuation  of  District 

$62,460  $55,000 

District  quota  . $125  $150 

Teacher’s  quota  . none  none 

Additional  teacher’s  quota  33 1  430 

Total  State  aid . $456  $5S0 

Increased  State  aid  .  50  95 

No  increased  State  aid  will  be  avail¬ 
able  until  next  year.  School  districts 
will  lose  the  increased  apportionments 
this  year  because  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  insisted  on  reducing  the  in¬ 
come  tax.  d.  s.  B. 


A  Day’s  Work 

“I  now  do  in  a  couple  of  hours  with 
my  Fordson  the  work  it  formerly 
took  a  day  to  perform,”  says  Milton 
Zeter,  whose  farm  is  near  California, 
Ohio. 

“This  is  the  third  year  I  have  had  my 
Fordson  and  it  has  paid  for  itself  sev¬ 
eral  times.  I  can  put  the  ground  in 
much  better  condition  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  there  has  been  quite  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  both  the  quality  and  quanti¬ 
ty  of  my  crops.  It  has  enabled  me  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  time  in 
the  early  spring. 


in  Two  Honrs 

“Fve  kept  a  record  of  the  cost  of 
operating  my  Fordson  and  find  my 
average  cost  for  plowing  is  65c  an 
acre. 

“During  the  winter  I  use  the  Fordson 
for  sawing  wood  and  various  odd  jobs. 

“I  also  have  a  Ford  Touring  car,  pur¬ 
chased  in  1919,  a  Ford  Sedan  bought 
in  1923,  both  of  which  are  used  al¬ 
most  daily  and  giving  excellent  serv¬ 
ice;  as  well  as  a  Ford  One-Ton  Truck, 
bought  in  1920,  which  I  use  for  haul¬ 
ing  my  produce  to  market*” 


You  can  do  more  this  year  with  a  Fordson .  Ask  the 
nearest  Ford  dealer  about  the  easy  payment  plan. 


FORD  M.OTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Drcuvn  from  photograph  of  Milton 
Zeter,  plowing  with  his  Fordson 
near  California,  Ohio. 


f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Fenders  and 
Pulley  Extra 
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Double  your 
cultivating  capacity 

Successful  farmers  today  cut 

growing  costs  by  increasing  the 
capacity  of  their  equipment  per  man. 
The  Planet  Jr.,  No.  72  Two -Row 
Riding  Cultivator’enables  one  man  to 
cultivate  two  rows  of  corn,  potatoes, 
beans,  etc.,  at  one  passage.  It  takes  a 
variety  of  shovels,  sweeps  and  teeth 
for  hilling,  hoeing,  covering,  weeding, 
furrowing,  and  with  Planet  Jr.  alfalfa 
teeth  is  a  splendid  tool  for  renovat¬ 
ing  alfalfa.  -So  light  draft,  a  single 
team  pulls  it  comparatively  easily  and 
rapidly,  more  than  doubling  the  work 
of  two  men  with  walking  cultivators. 

This  famous  implement  makes  any 
“good  farmer  a  better  farmer.’’  Full 
details  on  pages  51-54  of  Planet  Jr. 
catalog— free  on  request. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

For  54  Years  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Specialized 
Field  and  Garden  Implements  in  the  World 

Dept.  38 

5th  &  Glenwood  Avenue,  Philadelphia 


Make  war 
on 

WOOD 

CHUCKS 


\ 


-V' 


All  you  need  is  a  spoon  and  a  can  of  Cyanogas  A-Dust. 
A  tablespoonful  in  each  burrow  gives  off  enough  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas  to  kill  all  the  woodchucks  in  the  bur¬ 
row.  They  cannot  dodge  its  deadly  fumes.  They  die 
in  their  tracks. 

Kill  them  with 


peg.  u.s.pat.  off. 

"It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them” 

Just  as  effective  against  rats,  moles  and  ants.  Simple,  cheap  and 
sure.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas  A-Dust  or  send  us  $2.50  for 
a  five-lb.  tin,  express  collect. 

Write  for  Leaflet  178 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED  ,  ,, 

511  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Seeding  on  Frozen  Ground 

Of  course  all  farmers  know  about 
seeding  grass  seed  on  frozen  ground  in 
the  Fall-sown  rye  or  wheat.  It  is  a 
good  way  to  do  it.  We  like  to  do  such 
seeding  at  about  the  last  freeze.  Then 
the  ground  is  well  cracked  open.  The 
seed  will  run  into  these  cracks  and  will 
be  covered  when  the  ground  thaws.  We 
have  usually  seeded  clover  in  this  way, 
but  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  also 
advises  the  use  of  Timothy.  On  our 
own  land  a  few  pounds  of  Red-top  might 
be  added.  This  is  what  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  advises : 

Seeding  clover  and  grass  in  wheat  in 
the  latter  part  of  March  when  the  ground 
was  honeycombed  by  freezing  proved 
very  successful  in  comparison  with  other 
methods  of  seeding. 

A  seed  mixture  of  about  6  lbs.  Red 
clover,  2  lbs.  Alsike,  2  lbs.  Alfalfa,  and 
5  lbs.  of  Timothy  per  acre  has  proved 
satisfactory  for  hay  on  land  where  the 
lime  need  had  been  supplied.  Red  clover 
and  Alfalfa  will  not  grow  on  acid  soil 
without  liming.  A  seed  mixture  need  not 
cost  more  than  one  or  two  kinds  of  seed 
and  is  more  likely  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  hay  or  a  continuous  pasture. 

Usually  the  best  time  to  seed  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of 
March  in  northern  and  central  Ohio  and 
a  'little  earlier  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State. 

Planting  th,e  mixture  with  a  clover 
seed  drill  or  broadcasting  and  covering 
lightly  with  a  harrow  late  in  April  was 
satisfactory  in  a  season  when  the  ground 
was  not  too  wet  to  work  before  the 
wheat  was  large  enough  to  smother  the 
young  clover.  Planting  in  this  way  re¬ 
quires  about  (half  as  much  seed  hut  more 
labor  than  seeding  when  the  ground  is 
frozen. 

Waiting  to  use  a  drill  or  harrow  in 
seeding  brings  the  work  into  a  busy  sea¬ 
son  and  the  wheat  may  have  too  much 
of  a  start  before  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  to  work.  On  the  other  hand 
some  of  the  young  clover  may  be  killed 
by  freezing  after  a  very  early  seeding. 


Pruning  Young  Vines 

Three  years  ago  I  set  out  some  grape¬ 
vine  cuttings,  and  last  Fall  I  gathered 
quite  some  grapes.  Acording  to  notes  in 
magazines  and  books,  they  ought  to  be 
pruned  now.  IIow  will  I  distinguish  the 
new  from  the  shoots  that  had  fruit  last 
year.  I  understand  that  the  old  shoots 
will  not  bear  again,  but  the  new  shoots 
from  last  year’s  growth. 

Montvale,  N.  J.  R-  R- 

Since  these  vines  have  apparently 
made  an  excellent  growth  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  make  decision  as  to  how  they 
should  be  handled.  If  but  two  or  three 
canqs  from  each  plant  had  made  8 — 10 
ft.  growth  it  is  suggested  that  one  cane, 
the  one  most  upright,  best-matured,  etc., 
be  cut  back  to  a  two-bud  spur  and  all 
the  others  cut  away  entirely.  But  if 
several  canes  from  a  single  vine  have 
produced  growth  8  to  10  ft.  in  length,  one 
would  be  justified  in  setting  the  posts, 
put  on  one  wire,  and  prune  to  a  cane 
reaching  the  height  of  this  wire.  The 
height  of  the  wire  will  be  determined  by 
the  method  of  training  that  is  to  be  used. 
If  the  single-stem  four-cane  Kniffen  plan 
is  to  be  followed  then  this  wire  should  be 
placed  from  3 — 3 y2  'ft.  above  the  soil 
level.  This  method  is  mentioned  for  the 
reason  that  Concord  grows  well  when 
thus  trained.  In  the  event  that  one  wire 
of  the  trellis  is  put  up,  the  vine  is  pruned 
to  a  single  cane  that  will  reach  it,  and 
there  it  is  firmly  tied.  The  following  year 
the  trunk  extension  may  be  got  to  the 
top  wire  of  the  trellis,  and*  at  the  same 
time  canes  to  extend  along  the  lower 
wire  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  trunk. 
It  would  seem  advisable  to  put  in  the 
posts  and  place  the  lower  wire  of  the 
trellis  in  either  event  the  coming  Spring. 
By  so  doing  the  new  growth  of  shoot, 
if  the  vines  be  cut  back  to  two  buds  spurs, 
may  be  got  off  the  ground  and  out  of  the 
way  of  the  cultivator,  and  a  better  ex¬ 
posure  to  light  assured.  This  new  shoot 
growth  should  he  loosely  tied  to  the  wire, 
'If  the*vines  be  pruned  to  spurs  the  lower 
wire  is  temporarily  placed  lower  than  if 
the  vines  be  pruned  to  canes  as  first  out¬ 
lined.  Then  the  following  year  the  wire 
may  be  raised  to  the  suggested  height  and 
the  top  wire  put  on  two  feet  abov^  the 
lower.  This  will  complete  the  trellis. 

As  the  vines  are  making  a  satisfactory 
growth  of  cane  it  does  not  seem  advis¬ 
able  to  make  fertilizer  applications  at 
this  time.  But,  in  the  Spring  of  1927  it 
is  believed  that  an  application  of  4 — 5 
ounces  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  vine  is 
warranted,  and  larger  annual  amounts 
are  suggested  from  that  time  on. 

F.  E.  G. 


£st. 
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FruitTrees 

Are  known  for  their  hardiness  and 
abundance  of  fruit  production 
NOW  is  the  time  to  place  your  order 

PEACH  2  to  3  feet  @  16c 

APPLE  3  to  4  feet  @  25c 

PLUM  3  to  4  feet  6)  35- 

CHERRY  2  to  3  feet  @  30c 

(in  all  leading  varieties) 

Other  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Plants  and  Shrub¬ 
bery  as  reasonably  priced.  Quality  assured. 

Write  today  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog 
„  rCALL’8  NURSERIES 
Box  100  Lake  Co,  Perry,  Ohio 


SEEDS-TM  SUCCEED 

Direct  from  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  8end  for  our  Big  *' 
C-J-taJog  reproduc«i  in  colors,  one  of  the  wonder  sight, 
or  Washington  and  full  of  Garden  information.  Now 
ready.  Absolutely  free. 

Send  10c  and  we  will  Include  1  pkt. 
each:  — DWARF  MIXED  NASTURTIUMS. 
FEATHERBLOOM  ASTERS,  GIANT 
FLOWERED  ZINNIAS,  SCARLET  GLOBE 
RADISH,  LONG  LOST  LETTUCE, 
BOLGIANO  TOMATO. 

FW.BOLGIANO  S-Ctt 


1038  B.SU, 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


SILAGE, 

and 

CRIB 


orn 

Hoffman’s  Seeds  PAY! 


Our  “ Lancaster  €ounty Sure  Crop”  is 
the  best  all-around  Corn — a 
great  silage  Corn  that  also  husks 
out  well.  Matures  well  to  the 
north.  Also”  White  CapYelloui Dent” 
and  other  splendid  varieties. 

Write  today  for  free  Samples 
and  complete  Catalog  of  all 
Farm  Seeds. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  15  F  Landiiville,  Lane. Co.,  Pa. 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants  ;  Hollyhock,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Phlox,  Wallflower, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  86  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
flower  plants  ;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants  ;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  and 
Canna  bulbs  ;  Hedge  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs  ;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Onion  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 


CONDON’S  GIANT  nr  AM  A*  TA 
EVERBEARING  lUlTljfiiU 

■QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET."  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  solid 

"  *  *  fruit;  excellent  canner.To  introduce  to  you  our 

^Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  we 
s^Wwill  mail  you  126  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
^EverbearingTomato  and  ■■  p 

%  our  Big  1926  Catalog  ofl"l| 

\\  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs.  ■ 
g  192- Page  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  to 
J  plant.  Write  today  for  catalog  and  Seedi 
f  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER  + 

CONDON  BROS., Seedsmen 

Rtver  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  |  72  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


Russ 

EUREKA. 

Ensilage  Corn 


Never  equalled  or  excelled  in  40  years. 
h  pk.  55  cts.,  pk.  95  cts-,  Bu.  (56  lbs.) 
$3.50-  10  fau.  or  over  $3.40  per  bu.  Every 

bu.  put  up  in  our  Trade-marked  bags. 
ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


3  PERFECT  STRAWBERRIES 

Originated  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Exp.  Station  at 
Geneva.  BEACON.  Early  ;  BOQUET,  Midseason  ; 
BLISS,  Late  ;  covering  Entile  June  bearing  Sea¬ 
son.  These  choice  varietiesare  productive  of  large, 
beautiful;  delicious  and  refreshing  Strawberries 
for  home  and  market.  You  will  like  them.  #1.25 
per  100  plants,  postpaid.  Columbian  Raspberry, 
Washington  Asparagus  and  Iris  plants.  Circ.  free. 
A.  B.  KATKAMIER  Macedon,  N.Y.’ 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  have  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties  at 


REASONABLE  PRICES. 

I  AM  INTRODUCING  TWO  NEW  VARIETIES  Thu  Will  INTEREST  YOU 

Send  for  my  free  illustrated  catalog, 

W.  S.  TODD  Greenwood,  Delaware 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS*™ 


*'  Honey,”  the  great  new  Early  Berry.  40  other  va¬ 
rieties.  Also  Raspberry.  Dewberry  plants,  Aspar¬ 
agus  roots,  Soy  Beans,  etc.  Catalog  ready. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  B,  No.  2  Reids  Grove.  Md. 


s 


TRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

ing  catalogue.  Describes  all  the  best  money 
making  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Dewberries,  Grape  Vines,  and  etc. 
Wholesale  prices  direct  to  growers. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  fWJSSr.r.'Kt 

Asparagus  Roots 

Twice  inspected.  Raspberry  plants.  Write  for  free  des¬ 
criptive  Catalog  giving  Culture  directions. 

Ii.  &  F.  DONDEEO  Box  240  Vineland,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  SWEET  POTATOES.  Yellow 
and  Red  Jersey.  #8  per  bushel  hamper.  Order  from 
this  adv .  N.  WYNIA  Cologne,  N.  J. 


DflT  ATflCC  Bliss,  Cobbler,  Green  Mt.,  Ohio,  Queen,  Rose, 
I  II I  A  I  UC0Russet,SixWks.,Sp’ldg.Others.F0HD,Fiihers,H.r. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

34  to  40  ft,,  27c  per  ft,,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.Y. 


mnir'PVASIETiESIN  SEEDS.  Gladioli  Bulbs. 
(jnUlUL  Plants,  my  own  growing.  Send  for  list. 
C.  H.  BREWER,  V.  D.  2  Rahway,  N.  J. 
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Winner  of  the 
Wilder  Medal 
the 

Cortland 

Apple 


Green's  Nursery 
founded  in  1878. 
k8  years  of  high 
standing. 


The  highest  award 
given  new  fruits  by 
the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society.  Combines  the  good 

qualities  of  its  parents,  McIntosh  and  Ben 
Davis.  Fruit  hangs  well  to  the  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive  trees,  and  stands  handling.  A  good 
keeper.  Crisp,  tender,  juicy,  even  richer  in  taste 
than  McIntosh.  Both  delicious  and  profitable. 


Caco  Grape 

A  new  wine-red 
grape  of  Cataw¬ 
ba  and  Concord 
parentage.  Rip¬ 
ens  early  and  so 
rich  in  sugar 
be  eaten  two 
weeks  before  fully 
ripe.  Large  grapes  on 
good  size  bunches. 
Healthy  and  prolific 


can 


Bose  Pear 

Very  large, 
gourd  shaped 
pear  of  beauti¬ 
ful  «jol  den-rus¬ 
set  color.  Juicy, 
melting,  and  de¬ 
liciously  flavored.  A 
treat  at  home.  Com¬ 
mands  top  market 
prices,  selling  for  10 
cents  each  at  fancy 
fruit  stores. 


Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries 

— in  many  varieties  as  well  as  apples  and 
pears.  Shade  and  ornamental  trees,  peren¬ 
nials,  dwarf  fruit  trees  and  bush  fruits  galore. 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Vines 

— roses,  hedges,  dwarf  trees,  evergreens,  all 
are  included  in  the  more  than  300  varieties. 

Direct  from  Nursery  to  You 

— at  a  definite  saving  and  only  one  handling. 

Low  Prices,  and  Cash  Discounts 
Transportation  Charges  Paid 

Get  1926  Catalog 

Green’s  Money  Saving  Cata¬ 
log  tells  all  about  these 
money-saving  offers  as  well  as 
describing  over  300  varieties 
of  growing  things. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

623  Green  SL,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


included  With  a 
$10  Order 


New  Start' 

Iingl926  Of¬ 
fer!  Just 
send  your 
name  and 
address 
on  the 
coupon— 
or  aPost- 
card  to 
get  full 
details. 

We  are  In* 
tro  ducing 
[  this  year  a 
eon  eationai 
NEW  Improved 
STARK  be 
called— 


licioua 


— thefamous“$6,000.00  For  One 
Limb”  apple.  Write  for  Big 
Free  1926  Fruit  Tree  Book— 
also  ask  for 1926  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalog. 

ADDRESS  BOX  408 

STARK  BRO’S 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  for  110  Years 


STARK  BRO’S,  Box  408,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
Tell  me  AT  ONCE  how  to  get  2  Grape  Vines 

GIVEN  TO  ME!  Also  send  1926  Fruit  Tree  and  Seed 
Catalogs. 


n 

nes  | 


Name 


P.  O. 


Fine  GRAPE  VINES 


L 


St.  or  R.  R.  No . State... 


zJ 


The  World’s  Finest  Fruit  and 

Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines 
and  Plants 

for  Spring  planting. 
Grown  expressly  to 
meet  the  requirements 
of  the  large  Fruit 
grower  and  Home 
Maker.  Unequaled  In 
price  and  quality,  war¬ 
ranted  true-to-name. 
Our  40  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Orchard 
and  Nursery  enables  us  to  know  and  produce  the  kind 
of  trees  required  by  the  planters  to  insure  their  success. 
Write  today  for  our  large  56-page  illustrated  descriptive 
catalog,  it  will  save  you  disappointment  and  money. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


PEACH  TREES 

Hardy,  thrifty  trees  that  are  easy  to  make  live.  Our 
free  catalog  and  price  list  will  save  you  money.  Write 
today  for  special  offer  good  for  limited  time  only. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES  Main  St.  17  Perry.  Ohio 


GRAPES 


from  your  own  garden. 
Can’t  you  taste  their 
aromatic  juicy  sweet¬ 
ness?  You  can  pick  such  Grapes  if  you 
plant  our  vigorous  roots.  Concord  is 
the  standard  black  grape  for  vineyard 
and  garden.  Choice  flowering  shrubs 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
Established  59  years. 

S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


^GRAPEVINES 

66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  25c.  Descriptive 
catalog  free. West  Hill  Nurseries. Inc..  Bor  8,  Fredonia,  N.Y 


[ 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


State  Grange  Deliberations 

Part  II 

■National  Grange  Master,  L.  J.  Taber, 
made  a  strong  plea  -for  strengthening 
farmers’  organizations,  and  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  wilbbetween  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  He  ask,ed  farmers  to  read  Nelie- 
miah,  the  second  and  fourth  chapters. 
He  called  to  mind  how  'the  people  had 
prayed  for  a  rebuilding  of  the  walls  for 
(generations,  until  there  came  a  new 
leader  and  a  n,ew  message,  who  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  achievement  of  the  great¬ 
est  laymen’s  movement  in  all  history, 
said  “So  we  built  a  wall,  for  the  people 
had  a  mind  to  work.” 

“Organization  and  work  brought  re¬ 
sults.  They  were  compelled  to  do  more 
than  work,  for  enemies  from  within  and 
without  fought  to  scatter  seeds  of  dis¬ 
cord  and  hinder  the  program.  Nehe- 
miiah’s  solfu/tiion  was  in  three  Wtords, 
‘Pray,  watch,  work.’ 

“We  should  speak  frankly  and  think 
clearly,”  said  Mr.  Taber.  “The  Grange, 
the  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  Dairymen’s 
League  have  the  field  pretty  well  cov¬ 
ered  in  New  York.  But  the  Grange  is 
the  oldest  and  the  strongest,  is  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  arch.  Every  worthy  farmer 
in  the  State  should  he  a  member  of  the 
Grange.  All  farmers  without  the  fold 
are  hindering  the  work.” 

lie  urged  that  no  organization  should 
allow  pride  or  self-interest  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  best  interests  of  rural  life. 
“If  we  separate  organization  into  the 
New  England  group,  the  central  group, 
the  corn  belt  group,  the  cotton  group, 
those  responsible  have  committeed  trea¬ 
son  to  rural  life  that  time  alone  can  ef¬ 
face.  The  burning  question  of  the  hour 
is  to  strengthen  farm  organization  and 
develop  good  will  between  these  organiza¬ 
tions.  W;e  must  find  a  common  ground 
upon  which  we  can  build  a  sound  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  that  will  add  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  those  who  till  the  soil. 

“We  must  build  this  policy  upon  edu¬ 
cation,  organization  land  co-operation. 
We  must  insist  that  the  farmer  receive 
equality  of  opportunity,  equality  of  legis¬ 
lative  'benefits,  and  equality  in  financial 
rewards.  Ho  should  receive  no  subsidy, 
no  gratuity,  but  he  should  insist  on  a 
square  deal. 

Antiquated  marketing  methods,  uncor¬ 
related  productive  machinery,  and  crush¬ 
ing  tax  burdens  handicap  agriculture  to¬ 
day  as  it  meets  the  highly  centralized 
and  highly  organized  activities  of  the 
nation. 

“In  addition  'to  the  new  bread  trust 
and  the  great  dairy  combine  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  faces  combines  from  abroad. 
The  Yucatan  sisal  trust  adds  a  cent  a 
pound  to  his  product  and  he  pays  a  .$4,- 
000,000  tax  as  a  result.  World  combi¬ 
nations  in  coffee,  in  rubber,  nitrates  and 
potash  indicate  that  it  is  as  puerile  for 
the  farmer  to  try  to  solve  his  problems 
single-handed  as  to  try  to  harvest  his 
crops  witli  a  sickle  and  flail. 

“We  have  had  too  much  pessimism,  too 
much  whining,  too  much  begging  for  a 
square  deal.  As  Master  of  the  National 
Grange  I  say,  don’t  whine,  don’t  cry, 
don’t  beg.  Bemember  Nehemiah,  stand 
up  and  watch  and  fight.  Don’t  ask  some¬ 
one  to  fight  your  battles.  Don't  try  to 
get  on  the  back  of  the  Government,  but 
make  organization,  education  and  co-op¬ 
eration  a  wall  of  defense  for  the  welfare 
of  agriculture  and  the  nation.” 

Mr.  Taber  assisted  in  the  ceremony  of 
initiating  1,087  new  members  into  the 
sixth  degree,  the  largest  class  ever  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Grange  membership,  .ever  ad¬ 
mitted  at  one  time  in  history.  M.  G.  F. 


Cut  Shingle  Nails;  Tama¬ 
rack  Shingles 

I  have  been  told  to  use  cut  nails  for 
putting  on  cedar  shingles,  as  the  acid  in 
them  would  rust  out  plain  wire  nails.  Do 
von  think  it  would?  Would  the  tree 
called  hackamatac,  commonly  called 
juniper  around  'here,  make  good  shin- 

Bi  1M*  II* 

Maine. 

The  wire  nail  is  widely  used  for  apply¬ 
ing  shingles.  The  old-fashioned  cut  nail 
resisted  rust  better  because  of  the  mater¬ 
ial  from  which  made,  but  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  this  condition  still  holds.  The 
cut  nail  has  better  holding  power,  how¬ 
ever,  and  when  used  in  floor  laying  per¬ 
mits  drawing  the  boards  up  tighter  and 
lessens  squeaking.  The  cut  nail  also  has 
the  advantage  in  shingling  of  being  brit¬ 
tle  and  requiring  less  labor  to  remove  the 
old  shingles  when  the  roof  comes  to  re¬ 
pair.  Galvanized  wire  nails  are  quite 
generally  used  where  it  is  desired  to  re¬ 
sist  rust.  Three  .and  one-half.  penny 
makes  a  good  size,  as  the  nail  is  thick 
enough  to  give  a  good  grip  on  the  wood 
and  not  long  enough  to  stick  through  the 
roof  boarding. 

Tamarack  or  hackamatac  is  not  as  de¬ 
sirable  as  cedar  for  shingles.  It  is  not 
as  durable  and  has  a  'tendency  to  warp 
or  curl  on  the  roof. 


DIBBIFS 

Seed 

Farms 


b  Over  a  thousand  acres  in  the  far  famed  Genesee 
Valley  Country  of  Western  New  York  are 

HEADQUARTERS 
FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

AND  OT  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  ONLY 

Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds, 

99.50  pure  or  better. 

Seed  Oats,  Dibble’s  Heavyweight,  the 
,  heaviest  and  most  productive  American 
I  Oat,  average  weight,  42-45  lbs. 

Seed  Corn,  eight  varieties,  Flint  and  Dent, 
for  crop  and  the  silo.  Average  germination 
above  90%. 

*  Seed  Potatoes,  twelve  varieties,  early,  in¬ 
termediate  and  late,  that  we  have  found  “best 
by  test”  for  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  In 
any  quantity,  from  barrels  to  carloads. 

Spring  Wheat,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Soy 
Beans,  Millets,  Vetch,  Rape,  Grasses. 

In  fact,  everything  for  the  farm. 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED 

the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of 

Dibble’s  Special  Price  List 

quoting  Freight  Prepaid  Prices 
Address: 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BUY  DIRECT— SAVE  MONEY 


CATALOG 

the  year  and 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
Certified  Fruit  Trees  — 


And  the  New  Cortland  Apple 

We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts 
Frui't  Growers’  Association,  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain 

on  the  tree  until  it  comes  in'to  fruiting 

MALONEY’S  NURSERY  STOCK  is  sold  direct  to 
the  planter  at  grower’s  prices.  Over  40  years  experi¬ 
ence  is  back  of  every  tree  and  plant  we  sell. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock  true  to  name,  free  from 
disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free 
Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter  should 
know  about  onr  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  information 
on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruir  trees,  shrubs  and  tines. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business¬ 
like  way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over 
our  400  acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and 
plants  you  want.  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order 
and  charge  you  only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay 
you  to  order  early. 

WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc.  l^fALONEY  Shrubs 

39  Main  Street.  DANSVILLE.  NEW  YORK  Beautify  your  Qwmds 

Our  Landscape  Department  will  help  you  select  and  place  your  Shrubs 


A  certified  tree 


Trees  were  Better  than  I  Expected 


That’s  what  orchardists  say  about  our  Apple  and  Peach  treeff 
“budded  from  bearing  orchards.”  It  is  the  right  method — the 
only  method — that  insures  reliable  bearing  habits.  We  are 
fruit  growers  and  know  the  best  and  most  profitable  varieties. 
These  we  propagate  and  sell  in  the  great  fruit  sections  of  the  East. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  which  describes  our  methods  and 
lists  these  good  varieties.  Write  today. 

Wallinglord  Nurseries  of 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  102,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Three  Sets  for 

one  address  for  $1.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you.  ^ 

'  I’ree 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  illustrated 
instructionsformaking  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


Agawam 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  it  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 
A  . , ,  ,  , , .  Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  bunches. 

Agawam  Very  sweet.  Esch  20c:  12.  $1.50:  100.  $10.00. 

known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed.  Fine 

concord  for  grape  juice  15c;  12.  $1.25;  100.  $8.00. 

(White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 
grape  grown.  Esch  20c;  12.  $1.50;  100,  $10. 

Bunches  btg.  Extra 
20c;  12.  $1.50;  100.  $10. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vines  AWT  V  Cfla 
Set  of  four  best  varieties 

Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Niagara 


The  Templin-Bradley  Co. 

5711  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

That’s  one  of  the  secrets  of  Harrison 
Quality.  Our  apple  and  peach  trees 
are  budded  from  selected  trees  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  “Like  produces  like,” 
you  know.  All  Harrison  trees  are 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries,  true-to-name  and  certified  free 
from  disease.  YVe  grade  liberally  and  pack  carefully. 

Our  1926  Fruit  Guide  gives  many  practical  pointers  on  fruit¬ 
growing.  Describes  all  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc.  Also^ 
small  fruits  and  ornamentals.  You  should 
have  a  copy.  It’s  free.  Send  today. 

Plan  for  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit. 

Harrisons*  Nurseries 

“ Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world*0 

Box  14  Berlin,  Id. 

i 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  yon, 
reach.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  " 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees.  Evergreens.  Shrubs, 
Roses.  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B»x  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 
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A  Real  Blizzard. — Here  it  is  the 
fourth  day  of  February.  The  Parson 
and  George  came  home  from  a  school 
party  last  night  at  about  11  o’clock  and 
it  was  just  beginning  to  snow..  We 
looked  at  the  evening  paper  and  it  said 
“Heavy  snow  tonight  and  Friday.”  Don’t 
say  a  word.  The  paper  got  it  right  for 
once.  This  morning  we  awoke  to  a 
veritable  “Snow  Bound”  experience.  It 
has  kept  it  up  every  minute  today,  and 
blowing  for  all  it  is  worth.  The  drift  out 
in  front  is  almost  up  to  the  mail  box. 
Out  by  the  shed  -another  drift  is  higher 
•than  the  boys’  head.  The  bus  took  the 
children  to  school  and  turned  round  and 
brought,  them  back  again  so  Sister  was 
home  and  did  up  all  the  dishes  so  Mrs. 
Parson  got  the  ironing  all  done  on  the 
electric  ironer.  George  and  Closson  rode 
in  to  high  school  with  a  neighbor,  but 
they  were  turned  loose  at  noon,  and 
walked  part  way  home  and  then  got  a 
ride  with  a  milkman  whose  two-horse 
team  and  sled  had  gone  in  after  him. 
He  got  his  big  truck  into  the  city,  but 
had  to  leave  it  there.  He  knew  better 
than  try  to  get  it  home. 

A  Lazy  Day. — And  it  has  been  a  lazy 
day  with  the  Parson.  Honestly,  he  never 
got  up  till  time  for  dinner  and  wouldn’t 
have  got  up  then,  he  fears,  if  he  had  not 
expected  that  he  and  Shelley  would  have 
to  get  down  the  business  sleigh  to  go  in 
town  for  the  boys,  but  they  got  the  ride 
out  instead.  The  mid-year  exams  are 
over.  They  both  passed,  George  got  fine 
marks,  but  Clossie  got  through  liis  En¬ 
glish  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  Mathe¬ 
matics  go  hard  with  him,  but  the  Par¬ 
son  had  helped  him  with  his  algebra  so 
that  he  had  92  on  the  test.  There  is  a 
terrible  gulf  between  the  English  of  the 
grammar  grades  here  and  that  of  the 
-high  school.  Something  will  have  to  be 
done  about  it.  But  to  return  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  weather.  “It’s  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  one  good.”  And  these  wintry 
blizzard  days  are  regular  life-savers  for 
the  Parson.  Last  Winter  there  were 
three  such  days  in  succession,  and  those 
three  days  were  literally  heavenly.  The 
Parson  spent  the  whole  three  in  bed.  and 
as  he  remembers  it  slept  most  of  the 
time.  You  see  the  Parson  never  has  a 
Sunday  in  the  sense  of  a  rest,  for  that 
day  is  his  hardest,  -and  while  he  always 
plans  to  have  a  little  let-up  on  Monday, 
of  course  he  never  does ;  it’s  hurry  every 
day  and  most  every  night.  Probably 
w-hen  it  gets  to  the  point  that  one  feels 
as  though  if  he  could  only  go  to  bed  and 
stay  till  he  felt  like  getting  up,  the  best 
thing  is  to  do  it.  The  world  will  keep 
turning  if  we  drop  out  a  few  minutes, 
just  as  it  will  keep  turning  when  we 
drop  out  altogether. 

The  Next  Day. — Here  it  is  the  next 
day.  It  is  all  cleared  and  the  sun  is 
shining  but  the  world  about  here  is  at  a 
standstill.  -No  school  again  today ;  16 
in.  of  snow  reported  on  the  level,  only 
there  isn’t  any  level  to  be  found,  just 
drifts,  drifts,  drifts,  -every where.  The 
boys  have  shoveled  and  .  shoveled  and 
after  dinner  we  got  Old  Jim  on  the  dou¬ 
ble  sleigh  and  drove  round  through  the 
lots  and  got  into  town.  Tomorrow  we 
will  see  if  we  can  get  a  car  out,  but  it 
Avill  take  Jim  on  ahead  and  a  lot  of 
shoveling,  -for  not  a  car  has  been  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  here  yet. 

Community  Spirit. — The  Parson  has 
just  been  reading  under  “Notes  from  the 
Vermont  Hills”  about  the  community 
work  that  is  being  done  in  this  Vermont 
community.  Coming  from  Vermont  makes 
him  especially  interested  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  piece  of  work.  Just  the  thing  to  do 
with  that  unused  church,  and  just  the 
thing  -that  ought  to  be  done  with  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  churches  used  by 
a  mere  handful  of  people  with  plenty  of 
other  half-used  church  buildings  round 
about.  What  a  terrible  indictment  to 
the  Christian  religion  as  it  has  been 
preached  and  taught,  not  as  it  is.  that 
peopl-e  think  much  more  of  these  build¬ 
ing  than  they  do  of  -the  young  people  of 
the  community.  We  have  been  having 
some  wonderful  union  services  in  the 
one  village  where  the  Parson  -has  a 
church.  There  -are  two  other  churches 
in  this  village,  Methodist  and  Congrega¬ 
tional.  One  Sunday  night  the  Methodist 
preacher  preaches  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
Episcopal  church  and  the  Congregational 
minister  is  invited  to  do  so.  Last  night 
we  had  a  wonderful  union  service  in  the 
Congregational  church,  the  Parson  con¬ 
ducting  the  service,  reading  the  scripture 
and  making  the  prayer,  -the  Congrega¬ 
tional  minister  preached  the  s-ermon  and 
the  Methodist  minister  conducted  a  song 
service,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Parson  sang  a 
duet.  That  was  mixing  things  up  some. 
Mrs.  Parson  also  sang,  “Throw  out  the 
life  line”  as  a  solo  with  the  congregation 
joining  in  the  chorus.  There  were  123 
people  present  in  spite  of  the  great  snow 
storm  a  few  days  before. 

A  Community  Supper. — But  the  Par¬ 
son  started  to  write  about  a  community 
supper  he  went  to  the  other  night.  He 
left  home  here  after  an  early  dunch  and 
went  for  an  hour’s  run  on  the  steam 
train.  Then  after  two  hours’  wait  he 


took  one  of  these  big  New  England 
busses  that  are  being  put  on  in  great 
numbers  throughout  Connecticut.  They 
are  big  nice-looking  affairs  and  no 
doubt  are  good  for  a  short  haul,  but  not 
for  a  -long  ride  according  to  the  Parson’s 
way  of  thinking.  In  the  first  place  the 
seats  are  so  close  together  that  it  was 
just  all  the  Parson  could  do  to  possibly 
squeeze  in,  and  the  thing  was  crowded. 
It  was  a  two-hour  run.  Fortunately  to¬ 
ward  the  latter  part  of  the  trip  some 
got  out  and  the  Parson  had  a  chance  to 
stretch  his  legs  a  bit.  Then,  too,  you 
cannot  read  as  you  travel ;  they  do  not 
ride  smooth  enough.  The  Parson  was 
certainly  glad  when  he  changed  and 
boarded  a  steam  train  again.  Then  after 
a  short  steam  train  run  he  was  met  by 
the  community  minister  for  an  auto  run, 
three  or  four  miles.  In  this  country 
town  a  wonderful  community  club  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  year.  This  lead¬ 
er  decided  that  while  no  one  says  the 
Grange  does  not  have  its  place  and  its 
work,  it  is  not  all  that  a  community 
needs.  He  wanted  something  that  abso¬ 
lutely  everybody  could  belong  to.  Can  a 
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secret  society  ever  answer  just  that  pur¬ 
pose?  Do  the  large  poorer  families  that 
need  it  the  most,  get  taken  in  at  least 
ivithout  waiting  and  waiting  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  weighed  in  the  balance?  This 
minister-community  leader  took  the  Par¬ 
son  right  to  the  town  hall.  Tables  had 
been  set  for  over  100.  Room  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a-t  a  premium— the  cooking  and 
supper  preparation  was  all  going  on,  on 
the  stage.  The  Parson  was  directed  up 
across  this  stage  far  up  a  winding  stair¬ 
way  to  an  artie  where  he  could  leave  his 
things  balanced  across  the  ceiling  joists. 

The  SuprER.  —  The  Parson  doesn’t 
know  when  he  has  enjoyed  a  banquet 
mope  than  that.  Such  a  fine  spirit. 
Everyone  t-here  from  babies  to  grand¬ 
mothers.  And  do  you  know  not  a  cent 
charged  for  that  supper  and  as  fine  a  one 
as  only  New  England  knows  how  to  put 
together?  These  grown-ups  pay  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  year  membership.  Do  we  have 
enough  free  suppers?  Why  should  there 
always  be  a  charge?  These  people  bring 
along  a  lot  of  food  and  sit  down  and  eat 
it  up  together.  Why  not?  It  was  their 
annual  meeting  and  they  had  taken  in 
$822  in  one  year.  It  seemed  they  had 
a  pageant  and  cleared  up  $500.  It  must 
have  been  a  great  thing  for  just  a  coun¬ 
try  town  to  put  such  a  thing  as  that  — 
an  education  in  itself.  They  have  put  in 
an  electric  lighting  system  for  the  church 
and  the  town  hall,  costing  $316.36.  That 
night  they  voted  to  buy  a  fire  fighting 
outfit  for  around  $225.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  responsive  and  happy  crowds 
the  Parson  ever  talked  to.  That  night 
the  Parson  stayed  out  in  a  fine  old  farm¬ 


wife  were  getting  along.  “Getting 
along,”  he  cried.  “Why  I  held  her  hands 
for  two  hours  the  other  evening !”  “Held 
her  hands  for  two  hours !  Some  credit 
for  a  married  man,  I  should  say.” 
“Credit,  nothing,”  came  the  reply.  “If 
I  hadn’t  have  held  -them  she  would  have 
killed  me.”  And  more  than  likely  it 
was  the  same  man  who  some  time  after 
that,  when  asked  if  he  was  married,  re¬ 
plied  “No,  I  am  in  business  for  myself.” 

That  Pressure  Cooker. — You  will 
remember  that  the  Parson  wrote  some 
time  ago  about  the  pressure  cooker  we 
got.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Parson  likes  it 
better  and  better !  The  Parson  heard  a 
woman  say  over  at  Storrs  College  that 
when  one  got  used  to  it  would  be  the 
handiest  thing  in  the  kitchen.  He  re¬ 
peated  that  to  Mrs.  Parson  yesterday 
and  shie  declared  it  was  so.  Talk  about 
a  pot  roast  of  beef,  and  no  matter  how 
tough  the  meat  or  what  cut  it/ 9s,  it  will 
be  tender  like  chiok.£„.  if  you  do  not 
think  to  put  op.  me  oatmeal  the  day  be¬ 
fore  just  put  it  in  the  pressure  cooker 
and  set  ofi  the  oilstove  and  it  ought  to 
be  done  beautifully  in  15  minutes.  Al¬ 
ways  -follow  explicitly  the  directions 
•that  come  with  the  cooker.  As  for  can¬ 
ning,  you  will  never  be  without  one 
after  you  have  used  it.  Be  su^e  to  get 
one  big  enough.  We  ordered  an  18-quart 
one,  but  as  they  did  not  have  that  size  in 
stock  then  senf  a  25-quart  and  it  is 
not  a  bit  too  large.  We  have  seven  or 
pigbt  in  the  family  most  of  the  time,  and 
of  course  it  takes  quite  a  little  to  go 
round.  You  can  cook  all  the  vegetables 
and  meat  'in  it  together,  but  this  does  not 


house  and  when  we  got  there,  around 
midnight,  the  father  of  the  house  was 
still  up  having  concerts  and  lectures  of 
all  sorts  from  all  over  the  country  over 
the  radio.  And  what  a  breakfast,  with 
just  about  the  tenderest,  juiciest  ham  you 
ever  put  between  your  teeth.  Since  we 
have  stopped  keeping  a  pig  we  have  had 
no  such  ham  any  more. 

Paying  Taxes. — Some  time  ago  the 
Parson  wrote  about  the  Taxpayers’ 
League  in  this  town  (the  Parson  happens 
to  be  president).  We  do  not  have  stated 
meetings,  but  only  when  occasion  seems 
to  arise,  and  there  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  important  to  consider.  In  this 
way  our  attendance  has  kept  up  wonder¬ 
fully,  having  pearly  300  men  at  the  last 
meeting,  in  the  rain.  We  always  report, 
the  condition  of  the  city  treasury,  gen¬ 
erally  how  much  more  money  is  being 
borrowed,  and  hear  any  complaints  about 
anyone’s  taxes.  We  believe  it  a  great 
thing  to  have  the  city  affairs  made  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  like  the  story  of  the  fellow 
going  along  the  road  one  evening  with 
a  lighted  lantern.  Another  man  met  him. 
“Where  are  you  going  with  that  lant¬ 
ern?”  he  asked.  “Why.  I  am  going  down 
to  call  on  a  young  lady.”  “Goodness,” 
cried  the  other  man,  “I  never  took  a 
laniern.when  I  went  to  call  on  the  girls.” 
“No,”  said  the  fellow  with  the  lantern, 
“and  see  what  you  got!”  It  may  have 
been  ‘this  same  fellow  that  met  another 
friend  and  was  asked  how  he  and  his 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


seem  to  turn  out  as  it  is  cracked  up  to 
be,  as  cooked  all  together  in  the  steam 
that  way  vegetables  and  meat  seem  all 
to  taste  just  about  alike. 

The  Ice  Harvest. — Well,  we  have 
had  a  great  time  getting  in  ice  from  tine 
enlarged  pond  that  you  saw  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  some  time  ago.  It  filled  every  ice¬ 
house  in  this  section  of  the  neighborhood, 
five  in  all,  with  beautiful  ice,  8,  9  and 
even  10  in.  thick.  We  do  the  marking 
with  a  plow  and  old  Jim,  and  we  only 
saw  one  way,  breaking  it  off  *the  other. 
Of  course  it  made  a  fine  place  for  the 
neighbors  to  get  theirs  with  such  an 
easy  place  to  load,  and  we  were  delighted 
to  have  them  all  get  it,  and  -besides  they 
were  more  than  generous  in  helping 
about  ours.  The  ice-house  is  filled  to 
the  .brim,  and  Clossie  is  planning  on  sell¬ 
ing  quite  a  little  next  Summer.  We  will 
get  some  more  sawdust  when  I  he  going 
is  better;  filling  bags  and  carrying  in  the 
back  of  the  old  Ford ;  George  puts  in  20 
bags  at  a  time. 

Better  Going.— Did  the  Parson  say 
“better  going?”  Itere  it  is  now  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  and  what  do  you  think  but  an¬ 
other  blizzard  on  top  of  the  one  the  Par¬ 
son  wrote  of  a  week  ago.  We  had  just 
fairly  got  shoveled  out  in  Connecticut 
when  this  one  struck  us.  It  began  this 
morning  about  five  o’clock,  right  from  the 
northeast.  The  Parson  does  not  think 
he  ever  saw  it  snow  harder  or  blow  worse 
than  it  has  all  day,  stopping  this  after¬ 
noon.  There  is  a  pile  of  snow  in  front 
of  the  house  certainly  8  ft.  high.  In 
the  14  years  we  have  lived  here  there 
have  been  no  such  drifts.  In  the  city 
they  say,  over  jthe  phone,  that  good  10 
in.  fell.  This  on  top  of  16  in.  last  week 
makes  a  very  good  start  "for  this  early 
in  February.  Every  littlie  while  one  hears 
how  the  old-fashioned  Winters  are  no 
more.  Think  of  the  snow  storms  your 
grandfather  used  to  tell  about.  And 
about  the  time  everyone  decide  the 
climate  in  old  New  England  has  changed 
so  as  to  make  it  convenient  for  autoists, 
they  get  the  jolt  they  have  been  getting 
the  last  week.  The  milkmen  have  had  a 
terrible  'time  as  the  trucks  that  carry 
milk  18  and  20  miles  cannot  get  through, 
and  what  can  the  farmers  do  with  the 
milk  and  who  is  to  stand  the  loss?  Three 
of  these  trucks  were  deserted  in  the 
drifts  at  one  time.  One  was  loaded 
with  milk  which  al'l  froze  up  solid  and 
was  covered  up  with  snow.  One  comfort, 
no  danger  of  it  souring.  There  had  been 
only  two  days  school  since  last  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  there  was  none  today  and  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  none  tomorrow  and  per¬ 
haps  not  next  day — if  it  keeps  drifting. 
Don’t  hear  the  children  crying  their  eyes* 
out  because  they  cannot  go.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  figuring  about  all  day  on  the 
town  school  budget  for  next  year,  the 
Parson  would  have  been  in  bed  for  a 
good  read  and  rest.  An  electric  light  by 
the  head  of  the  bed  is  certainly  a  com¬ 
fort.  And  now  we  want  an  extension 
phone  upstairs  by  the  bed,  and  it  would 
also  be  in  the  room  where  Mrs.  Parson 
does  her  sewing  and  save  her  running 
down  so  much  to  answer  it.  And  it  is 
queer  how  people  will  not  give  a  mes¬ 
sage.  This  morning  the  Parson  was 
planning  to  stay  in  bed  a  little  longer  as 
the  children  did  not  have  to  go  to  school, 
when  the  phone  rang  and  rang.  Clossie 
was  up  and  answered  it.  Som,e  woman 
must  speak  to  me.  So  up  the  Parson 
roused  and  downstairs  and  bare  feet  and 
•cold  floors,  only  to  be  asked  if  a  certain 
school  was*  open  today.  Of  course  Clos¬ 
sie  could  have  shouted  up  the  message 
just  as  well.  So  many  times  the  Parson 
will  have  to  come  down  from  up  in  the 
lot,  just  to  find  some  little  matter  that 
Mrs.  Parson  could  have  answered  just 
as  well — probably  better. 

We  have  been  building  an  addition  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  house,  as 
you  can  see  in  the  picture.  We  were  so 
cramped  for  room,  especially  downstairs 
in  the  parlor,  with  all  the  music  stuff, 
.that  we  at  first  planned  an  addition  of 
only  one  story,  but  then  a  roof  will  cover 
•two  as  well  as  one,  so  we  ran  her  clear 
up.  If  one  of  the  boys  should  ever  need 
a  nice  little  nest  to  start  off  in  we  could 
fix  a  cosy  place  of  three  rooms  upstairs. 
Thje  other  picture  is  of  some  gilds  we 
pick  up  in  the  car  on  the  way  down  to 
church,  except  “Sit,”  whom  you  see  on 
the  left  facing.  Well,  the  boys  have  old 
Jim  out  front  in  the  sleigh  with  two 
shovels  in  the  back,  and  they  are  going 
to  see  if  they  can  take  this  letter  in 
town  and  get  the  mail  and  some  groceries 
and  some  films  so  as  .to  take  some  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  drifts,  and  perhaps  you  will 
see  some  of  them  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  next 
month. 


A  MAN  holding  in  his  hand  an  open 
suryey  map  and  a  builder’s  circular,  left 
a  suburban  train  at  the  station.  As  lie 
reached  the  street  lie  accosted  a  truck¬ 
man,  who  ovas  unloading  milk  cans.  “Can 
you  tell  me,  my  man,”  he  said,  “how  far 
the  Sunnyside  bungalows  are  from  here?” 
“About  an  hour’s  walk  down  that  path,” 
replied  the  man,  pointing  with  his  hand. 
“That’s  strange,”  remarked  the  traveler, 
“the  circular  says  there’re  only  two  min¬ 
utes’  walk.”  “Well,  mister.”  answered 
the  truckman,  “you  can  believe  me  .  or 
believe  that  circular — only  I  ain’t  trying 
to  sell  them  bungalows.” — Los  Angeles 
Times. 
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PERFECT  FRUIT 

is  the  result  of  shooting  the  spray 
dope  where  most  needed.  A 
“Friend”  “Spragun”  with  the  re¬ 
liable  “Friend”  sprayer  furnishing 
the  pressure  puts  the  spray,  in  the 
form  of  a  forceful,  penetrating, 
mist  like  cloud  right  where  you 
want  it. 

The  spray  Is  broken  up  so  finely  and 
spreads  out  so  widely  and  evenly  alter 
leaving-  the  nozzle  that  a  very  thorough 
Job  can  be  done  with  little  waste  of 
material. 

To  produce  this  effective  spray  a  good 
steady  pressure  is  necessary.  The 
“Friend”  “Spragun”  will  improve  the 
work  of  any  sprayer  with  good  pressure. 

If  your  sprayer  cannot  produce  pres¬ 
sure  enough  for  a  fine  cloud  of  spraj,  it 
is  inefficient  and  costly — a  “Friend” 
Sprayer  will  increase  your  profits. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
'"FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
120  East  Ave.  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


'orJBetter 

AND 

Cheaper 

Tractor 
power 

PICKERING 

GOVERNORS 


A  Pickering  Governor  makes  your  tractor  deliver 
steady,  even  power  under  all  load  conditions  all  the 
time. 

Repair  bills  are  fewer  while  tbe  saving  in  fuel 
alone,  in  60  days  pays  for  the  Governor. 

Better  and  cheaper  tractor  power  is  assured  be¬ 
cause  of  the  exclusive  Pickering  construction — no 
joints  or  links — the  only  construction  for  accurate 
and  positive  power  control  and  instant  responsiveness 
to  the  slightest  load  change. 

And  only  in  the  Pickering  Governor  will  you  find 
the  built-in  Speed  Changer — a  device  which  permits 
the  speed  to  be  increased  or  decreased  as  required 
without  shutting  off  the  motor. 

Mail  coupon  for  free  pamphlet  “A  Better  Day’s 
Work  With  Pickering  Governors.”  It  gives  aome 
valuable  information  about  power  on  the  farm. 

The  PICKERING  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn. 


Send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  03B. 


Name 


Address 


Name  and  Size  of  Tractor 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in¬ 
dispensable  —  not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Fanners  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav¬ 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  One 
ot'  Many 
Iron  Age  Tools 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

62S  So.  Washington  Square  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  Improved  1926  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors 
and  Power  Cultivators! 

They  plow,  harrow,  cultivate,  etc. 

I  Also  do  belt  work. , 

J  Built  in  2  sizes. 

For  full  informa- 
|  tion,  write  the 
NEW  BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

3807  Fifth  St.N.E. 

Mmneapolis.Minn.  ^3 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 


Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N. Y, 


BOLENS 


Garden  Tractor 


.es  seeding.  Culti- 
ting  and  Lawn  Mowing 
th  great  saving  of  time  and  ef- 
rt.  All  it  needs  isa  guiding  hand, 
isoline  power  does  the  work, 
chments  for  different  jobs 
e  instantly  intercliange- 
ile.  Many  indispensiblefea- 
res.  patented  arched  axle, 
ol  control,  power  turn,  etc. 
boy  or  girl  will  run  it  with  delight.  Write 
[LSON  Mfg.  Co.,  503  Park  St.  Port  Washington  Wl* 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


|  Sudan  Grass  at  the  North 

!  We  have  called  for  reports  as  to  the 
behavior  and  comparative  value  of  Sudan 
grass  in  .the  -Northern  States.  These  are 
the  first  replies.] 

My  farm  is  located  in  Berkshire  Co., 
Mass.,  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  seasons  are  short,  as  we 
are  never  sure  of  having  May,  June.  July 
and  August  without  some  light  frosts. 
While  -the  days  are  often  hot  the  nights 
are  usually  cool.  The  soil  is  heavy  clay 
loam. 

I  have  grown  Sudan  grass  for  a  soil¬ 
ing  crop  for  dairy  cows  for  three  years, 
and  have  found  out  the  following  facts 
as  applied  to  my  farm. 

1.  Under  the  right  conditions  Sudan 
grass  grows  six  or  seven  feet  high  with 
stems  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil 
(when  sown  broadcast)  and  produces  a 
heavy  crop  of  ’green  feed  much  liked  by 
cows.  I  should  say  that  it  -produces 
about  two-thirds  the  tonnage  of  the  same 
acreage  of  corn  without  any  labor  other 
than  to  sow  and  harvest. 

2.  It  should  be  sown  about  the  same 
•time  of  the  year  as  corn,  as  it  is  very 
sensitive  to  frost. 

3.  It  should  not  be  planted  on  ground 
that  is  inclined  to  be  wet,  as  it  does  not 
do  well.  On  the  other -hand  it  stands  dry 
weather  pretty  well. 

4.  It  makes  a  very  fhi(e  smother  crop 
when  it  grows  properly. 

5:  The  stems  are  juicy,  with  a  slightly 
sweet  taste,  and  are  well  -leaved.  The 
cows  like  it,  and  it  is  a  great  milk  pro¬ 
ducer.  Tt  can  he  cut  with  a  mower  or 
scythe. 

b.  Warning.  Great  care  should  be 
used  not  to  feed  the  Sudan  grass  after 
it  has  been  touched  by  even  a  light  frost. 
It  seems  *+o  be  a  -little  poisonous  to  cows 
under  such  conditions. 

7.  It  does  not  -do  well  in  cool  damp 
Summers,  such  as  we  had  in  1925  in  this 
locality. 

To  sum  up,  I  consider  Sudan  grass  a 
very  useful  and  -cheap  soiling  crop  for 
dairy  cattle.  I  do  not  consider  that  it 
lias  any  other  use  here  in  the  North.  It 
can  be  cut  for  feeding  as  soon  as  it  is 
tall  enough  to  make  it  worth  while. 
Cutting  should  be  done 'daily  as  required 
until  frost.  On  my  farm  one-half  acre 
was  enough  to  feed.  IS  cows  for  three 
weeks.  Another  warning  here.  Do  not 
cut  for  feed  or  pasture  the  second 
growth,  as  it  seems  to  have  the  same 
poisonous  quality  as  when  frosted. 

Massachusetts.  John  g.  ellis. 

On  page  146  the  editor  calls  for  experi¬ 
ence  with  Sudan  grass  as  compared  with 
millet.  In  my  earlier  farming  experience 
while  practicing  rather  intensive  farming 
on  a  40-acre  tract  I  grew  Hungarian 
grass,  or  millet,  both  seed  and  liay.  The 
lot  was  on  rather  low  ground  bordering 
a  swamp,  but  did  not  overflow.  This 
was  new  land  as  far  as  crops  were  con¬ 
cerned.  The  yield  of  'both  seed  and  hay 
was  very  heavy.  This  grass  required 
much  more  curing  than  other  sorts.  We 
have  tried  Sudan  grass  two  seasons,  and 
did  not  consider  it  any  better  than  the 
Hungarian  millet,  and  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cure.  It  might  be  found  valuable 
for  soiling  purposes  on  well-manured 
land ;  still,  for  this  purpose  we  use  Ever¬ 
green  sweet  corn,  and  it  does  not  seem 
as  if  thene  was  anything  to  beat  it  for 
that  purpose;  at  least  this  is  our  experi¬ 
ence.  H.  E.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  notice  you  are  asking  about  Sudan 
grass,  I  have  grown  it  on  the  Cape  and 
on  good  land,  such  as  would  grow  oats. 
Tt  makes  a  very  satisfactory  growth,  and 
is  a  very  igood  feed  if  cut  before  it  gets 
hard.  Tt  seetms  to  me  an  excellent  crop 
for  the  dairyman,  as  it  will -produce  more 
weight  than  oats  and  comes  at  a  time 
of  ’the  year  when  green  crops  are  apt 
to  be  either  dried  up  or  not  quite  ready 
to  Cllt.  WILFRID  WIIEFLER. 

Massachusetts. 


Cutting:  Down  Farm  Work 

I  notice  on  page  35  wlmt  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farmer”  has  to  say  about  cutting 
down  his  farm  work  to  about  what  he 
can  do  with  his  own  labor.  It  seems  to  me 
he  is  on  the  right  road  if  conditions  are 
the  same  in  Pennsylvania  that  they  are 
in  New  York.  In  this  section  help  is 
very  scarce  and  the  wages  are  higher 
than  a  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  when 
prices  of  farm  products  are  as  low  as 
they  are  at  present. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  sell  good 
dairy  butter  unless  put  up  in  very  email 
amounts,  then  it  has  to  compete  with 
oleo.  If  the  cream  is  shipped  one  has  to 
lose  the  buttermilk  and  take  what  he 
can  get  for  his  cream.  With  the  high 
price  of  feed  for  cows  and  labor  there 
is  no  profit  in  dairying,  and  then  if  you 
try  to  sell  your  hay  or  grain  you  have 
to  compete  with  Canada  and  the  West. 

'With  these  handicaps  in  mind  for  the 
past  few  years  we  have  been  increasing 
our  flock  of  purebred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
and  building  up  a  paying  side-line  which 
keeps  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm,  uses 
the  grain  and  straw,  and  can  be  handled 
by  ourselves  as  far  as  labor  is  considered. 

MRS.  FLOYD  OWEN. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Yes,  Sir! 


Top-  Dressing 
Talk  No.  5 


It’s  more  than  a  fertilizer — 


YOU  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  when 
you  fertilize  your  potato  crop  with 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

The  Ammonia  supplies  that  needed  ele¬ 
ment — quick-acting  nitrogen — the  most 
effective  crop-increaser  in  the  world.  And 
Sulphate  stands  for  sulphur.  Agricultural 
authorities  agree  that  sulphur  gives  a  control 
reaction  which  checks  the  potato  scab. 

Don’t  accept  any  alkaline  source  of  am¬ 
monia  in  your  potato  fertilizer.  Specify 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  which — without  cost¬ 
ing  one  cent  more — contains  the  ingredient 
that  wipes  out  scab  trouble. 

Helpful  bulletins — free 

Knowledge  as  to  the  use  of  Arcadian  Sul- 
^'phate  of  Ammonia  on  various  crops  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  to  our  nearest  office. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal.  Medina,  Ohio 

The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  K-5 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am 

especially  interested  in . 

( Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 
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You  need 

(DSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High-pressure  Machines 


form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
w-  on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
-  high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 
A  sprayer  for  every  need- 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes, 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

42  Years  at  sprayer  building 
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Nature  Notes 


Spawning  Brook  Trout 

From  November  until  December  15  is 
the  spawning  season  of  brook  trout,  lhe 
males  and  females  are  selected  from  tlie 
fastest-growing  and  finest-looking  fish  of 
the  lot.  The  eggs  are  taken  from  the  fe¬ 
male  fish  by  holding  the  tail  in  the  left 
hand  and  forcing  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  of  the  right  hand  down -the  stomach 
of  the  trout.  If  the  fish  is  ready  to  spawn, 
the  eggs  will  flow  freely,  causing  no  in¬ 
jury  to  the  trout,  if  they  are  handled 
carefully.  The  male  is  squeezed  likewise. 
By  this  process  the  eggs  are  fertilized. 
We  take  the  eggs  in  a  quart  dipper : 
when  the  quart  dipper  is  about  half  full, 
we  stir  them  gently  with  the  forefinger 
in  order  to  divide  the  milt  uniformly 
through  the  -eggs.  We  empty  the  dip¬ 
per  into  a  pail  which  has  a  little  water 
in  the  bottom  of  it.  They  are  then  car¬ 
ried  to  the  hatching  house.  We  let  them 
set  45  minutes  in  the  pail.  This  is  the 
time  allowed  for  the  eggs  to  separate,  as 
they  form  in  a  solid  cake  when  first  taken 
from  the  fish.  They  are  washed  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  by  pouring  water  down  the 


A  Vermont  Bear  and  the  Hunter 


sides  of  the  pail,  as  a  heavy  force  of 
water  poured  directly  on  the  eggs  will 
injure  them.  They  are  measured  on  wire 
trays.  The  trays  are  13  in.  by  13  in.  and 
will  hold  10,000  eggs.  These  trays  are 
set  in  troughs  about  4  in.  under  the  wat¬ 
er.  We  allow  about  eight  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  to  flow  through  the 
troughs.  The  troughs  are  covered  so  the 
eggs  will  be  in  the  dark,  as  light  causes 
the  growth  of  fungus  which  would  be  the 
means  of  killing  them  all. 

It  takes  52  days  for  eggs  to  hatch, 
with  a  temperature  of  40°.  Every  degree 
colder  will  make  about  five  days  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  hatching  period.  After  six 
days,  the  eggs  are  looked  over  every  day 
until  they  hatch,  as  the  weak  and  infer¬ 
tile  ones  will  turn  white,  and  if  left  in 
they  will  kill  the  entire  hatch.  When 
hatched  there  is  a  yoJk  sac  attached  to 
the  stomach,  which  furnishes  enough  food 
for  them  for  30  days.  In  this  stage  they 
lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  troughs  in  small 
bunches,  and  do  not  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  After  the  sac  is  absorbed, 
they  will  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
looking  for  food.  They  are  then  fed  with 
fresh  pigs  liver  ground  17  times  through 
5-64  in.  plate.  They  are  fed  with  an  au¬ 
tomatic  feeder  which  works  continually. 
If  they  are  not  kept  busy  looking  for  food, 
the  larger  ones  will  bite  the  fins  and  tails 
of  the  smaller  ones,  which  will  cause  the 
loss  of  .thousands. 

They  are  kept  in  the  hatching  house 
about  a  month  after  the  hatching  per¬ 
iod,  after  which  the  larger  ones  are  grad¬ 
ed  and  put  in  rearing  ponds  by  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  graded  about  four  times 
a  year,  in  order  to  keep  the  sizes  in  the 
different  ponds  as  near  accurate  as  possi¬ 
ble.  When  4  in.  long  they  are  put  in  the 
large  ponds,  about  30  fish  to  the  square 
foot,  and  fed  beef  ground  through  the 


same  plate  about  twice.  The  meat  is 
thrown  over  the  top  of  the  pond  with 
the  dipper.  The  fish  will  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  eat  the  meat  as  fast  as  it  is 
thrown  in. 

The  trout  are  delivered  to  the  various 
preserves  for  stocking  purposes.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  trout,  according  to  their  size,  are 
carried  in  a  milk  can  about  two-thirds 
full  of  water.  Sometimes  they  are  ship¬ 
ped  by  express,  other  times  by  auto 
truck.  A  man  accompanies  them.  A  long 
brass  pump  is  used  by  him  to  pump  oxy¬ 
gen  into  the  cans,  also  a  small  piece  of 
ice  is  kept  in  the  cans  to  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  down.  If  the  cans  are  not  load¬ 
ed  too  heavily,  they  can  ‘be  earned  for 
30  hours  without  any  loss,  sometimes 
longer  in  cold  weather.  When  they 
reach  their  destination,  the  cans  are 
set  along  the  side  of  the  brook  or  pond. 
The  water  from  the  brook  or  pond  is 
poured  into  the  cans  until  the  tempera¬ 
tures  come  equal,  as  sudden  change  will 
kill  them.  A.  A.  TOWNSEND. 

New  York. 


A  Vermont  Bear 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  Vermont  bear 
and  his  young  captor.  The  bear  was  se¬ 
cured  in  October  and  weighed  over  200 
lbs.,  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  weight. 
The  young  man  is  the  son  of  our  veteran 
bear  hunter,  who  has  well  over  100  boars 
to  his  credit  and  his  two  sons  have  al¬ 
ready  captured  several,  mother  bee. 


Muskrats  and  Airholes 

Last  Winter  I  was  on  Fisher’s  Island 
(N.  Y. ) ,  when  the  ponds' froze  over.  The 
muskrats  keep  open  holes  through  ice 
aboue  6  in.  thick.  How  do  they  do  it? 
Shore  line  was  rock  (due  to  wave  ac- 
.tion).  Tneir  burrows  were  higher,  where 
there  was  soil,  so  to  go  under  the  ice  for 
water  weeds  they  kept  these  holes  open 
through  the  ice.  but  near  shore.  0.  M. 

So  far  as  I  know  no  one  understands 
•how  a  muskrat  is  able  to  keep  open  a 
hole  through  heavy  ice.  We  know  they 
can  do.  it,  and  that’s  all.  We  find  these 
holes  open  in  very  severe  weather.  Those 
I  have  seen  were  just  about  big  enough 
for  the  rat  to  crawl  through,  but  ended 
under  the  snow.  The  rats  in  the  ponds  I 
have  seen  were  able  to  enter  their  holes 
without  leaving  the  water. 

Like  all  boys,  we  explained  the  thing 
to  our  satisfaction.  We  were  sure  that 
the  rats  swimming  under  the  ice  had  cer¬ 
tain  places  to  come  to  breathe,  and  that 
the  warm  air  melted  the  ice.  It  was  our 
belief  that  these  holes  were  not  made  un¬ 
til  there  had  come  a  snow  to  cover  parts 
of  the  ice,  at  least.  A  heavy  snow  would 
often  weight  down  the  ice  on  our  skating 
pond  so  that  the  water  would  come  up 
through  the  muskrat  holes  and  that  often 
spoiled  our  fun.  Very  oft^n  we  would 
see  the  rats  swimming  under  the  ice 
during  the  first  days  after  the  pond  froze 
over.  Also  we  would  see  large  air  bub¬ 
bles  under  the  ice.  We  believed  that  we 
saw  the  muskrats  swim  up  to  these  bub¬ 
bles,  breathe  out  and  in,  then  swim 
away.  In  the  light  of  later  knowledge 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  bub¬ 
bles  were  gas  produced  by  plants  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  as  the  sunlight  shone 
on  them  through  the  water  and  clear  ice. 
If  that  was  the  case  they  must  have  had 
more  oxygen  than  ordinary  air,  and  might 
well  have  helped  the  rats  in  their  breath¬ 
ing.  After  the  snow  came  and  covered 
the  ice  the  plants  could  not  produce  so 
much  oxygen.  Then  the  muskrats  would 
need  to  open  the  holes,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  they  managed.  An  ingenious 
fiction  writer  in  one'  of  his  “nature” 
stories  told  of  the  rats  gnawing  holes 
through  ice  a  foot  thick.  Perhaps  they 
do.  I  know  of  their  cutting  holes 
through  the  bottom  of  a  boat  and  living 
inside  the  hull  through  the  Winter.  The 
boat  was  so  badly  injured  that  the  own¬ 
er  did  not  try  to  repair  it.  Just  be¬ 
fore  hearing  of  the  boat  case  I  suggested 
in  print  that  heavy  planks  might  be 
enough  to  keep  them  out  of  some  watei> 
lily  roots,  and  was  told  promptly  that  I 
did  not  know  anything  about  it,  because 
they  had  gnawed  through  new  2-in. 
planks  and  had  destroyed  some  valuable 
plants. 

In  the  case  mentioned  by  O.  M.  it  is 
harder  to  see  how  the  holes  could  have 
been  kept  open  than  when  they  were  un¬ 
der  the  snow.  A  heavy  blanket  of  snow 
would  prevent  ice  forming  in  the  hole, 
unless  the  weather  should  be  very  severe. 
I  doubt  if  much  ice  would  form  under  a 
foot  of  snow  in  zero  weather.  An  open 
hole  might  freeze  over  solidly  in  a  few 
minutes  at  the  same  temperature.  The 
only  suggestion  I  might  make  would  be 
to  follow  the  advice  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  “ask  the  rats.”  Alfred  c.  weed. 


Things  To  Think  About 


The  Deadly  Jack  Rabbit 

Some  time  ago  you  published  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  suggestion  of  some 
sportsmen  who  foolishly  wanted  to  im¬ 
port  jack  rabbits  so  they  could  have 
hunting  sport.  I  daresay  a  half  dozen 
turned  loose  in  the  Spring  could  never 
be  eradicated.  I  understand  they  breed 
at  three  months  old,  and  their  litters 
frequently  run  from  10  to  14  kits.  Sure¬ 
ly  a  mess  of  uselessness.  I  am  enclosing 
some  clippings  from  the  Denver  Post 
which  might  be  of  interest. 

Colorado.  f.  s.  Ferguson. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  clippings  tell  of  a 
“rabbit  drive”  which  was  started  at 
Brush,  Col.  Some  S00  hunters  turned  out 
in  the  snow  and  advanced  like  an  army 
across  the  country,  driving  the  rabbits 
and  shooting  them  by  the  hundreds.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day  they  killed  about  25.000 
rabbits.  Last  year  they  killed  about  as 
many,  yet  they  found  more  than  ever 
before  this  year.  These  rabbits  were 
spread  out  in  the  snow  and  frozen ; 
then  packed  on  cars  and  sent  to  Den¬ 
ver,  where  they  were  distributed  freely 
to  all  who  cared  for  them.  Apparently 
the  city  lived  on  rabbit  for  several  days. 
These  jack  rabbits  have  become  a  fearful 
pest  in  Colorado  and  nearby  States. 
There  is  no  possible  way  of  exterminat¬ 
ing  them,  and  they  destroy  all  crops, 
causing  millions  of  dollars  of  loss  each 
year.  Any  scheme  to  import  them  and 
turn  them  loose  in  New  York  or  New 
England  would  spell  disaster  to  our 
farmers.  Yret  some  of  the  sports  in  their 
great  desire  to  go  out  and  “kill  some¬ 
thing”  would  like  to  fill  our  farms  and 
woods  with  this  vermin.  We  should  fight 
any  effort  of  this  sort. 


Two  Ways  With  Chicken 
Thieves 

Geargetown,  Del.,  Feb.  5. — Ten  lashes 
will  be  imposed  in  the  New  Castle 
County  Workhouse  Saturday,  February 
.13,  upon  Milliard  Ilenry  and  Emory 
Carey,  near  Bridgeville,  Sussex  County, 
who  entered  pleas  of  guilty  in  General 
Sessions  Court  here  yesterday  to  an  in¬ 
dictment  charging  them  with  stealing  IS 
chickens  from  Isaac  Waters  on  the  night 
of  December  31. 

In  addition  to  the  flogging,  each  was 
sentenced  to  serve  one  year  in  prison,  pay 
for  the  chickens  and  defray  the  cost  of 
prosecution. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

iServed  them  right — lashes  and  all. 

Delaware  retains  the  flogging  post  for 
minor  crimes.  We  have  had  much  senti¬ 
ment  from  humanitarians  about  the  “de¬ 
grading  punishment”  of  using  a  whip  on 
a  human  being — yet  the  Delaware  people 
seem  to  think  it  a  good  thing  in  its  effect 
upon  criminals.  A  chicken  thief  or  an 
auto  hog  is  not  entitled  to  any  politeness 
in  deserved  punishment.  We  favor  cor¬ 
poral  punishment  for  all  such  thieves — 
horsewhip  for  the  men  and  a  shingle  for 
the  women.  The  thief  and  the  auto  hog 
have  no  rights  which  country  people 
whose  goods  they  steal  are  bound  to  re¬ 
spect. 

And  here  is  another  from  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada  : 

Port  Colborne,  Ontario,  Jan.  30. — 
After  being  seriously  wounded  by  a 
chicken  thief,  Joseph  Palmer  today  shot 
and  killed  his  assailant.  Palmer  went  to 
his  barnyard  when  he  heard  his  fowls 
squawking  and  found  the  intruder.  Re¬ 
fusing  to  surrender,  the  thief  shot  the 
farmer  in  the  neck  with  a  pistol. 

Although  felled  -by  the  bullet,  _  Palmer 
discharged  his  shotgun  at  the  fleeing  man 
and  killed  him.  The  victim  has  not  been 
identified. 

■As  a  rule,  the  chicken  thief  is  a  cow¬ 
ard  as  well  as  a  scoundrel.  He  rarely 
puts  <up  a  fight,  but  Lries  to  run  This 
one  fought,  and  most  people  will  hold 
that  the  farmer  was  justified  in  shooting. 


Changes  in  Immigration 
Laws 

Your  article  on  page  237  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  the  immigration  law 
to  exempt  from  the  quota  all  females  who 
declare  an  intention  of  entering  the 
United  States  to  work  as  house  servants 


prompted  me  to  investigate  the  matter 
further.  On  looking  it  up  in  the  World 
Almanac  I  find  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States  21,000,000  women  over  21 
of  native  birth,  6,000,000  women  of  for¬ 
eign  birth,  and  3,000,000  negro  women. 
It  seems  that  with  30,000,000  women 
over  21  in  this  country,  of  whom  9,000.- 
OOO  are  foreigners  and  negroes,  the  p.’ea 
that  we  make  favorites  of  immigrant 
servants  is  without  merit.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  bill  makes  no  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  needs  of  the  country  as  to 
servants,  nor  to  ascertain  what  type  of 
servant  is  desired,  whether  from  England. 
Germany,  Italy  or  Russia.  Nor  is  there 
any  limitation  of  the  exemptions  to  the 
need,  if  any  be  found’  to  exist. 

The  bill  proposes  an  exemption  from 
the  quota  for  every  female  in  Europe 
who  declares  an  intention  of  looking  for 
a  job  as  a  servant  in  this  country.  The 
dbvious  intent  of  the  sponsors -of  this  bill 
is  not  to  furnish  servants,  but  to  evade 
the  quota  law,  which  wisely  limits  the 
total  q.uota  immigration  from  Europe  to 
160,000,  divided  among  the  nations  in 
proportion  to  their  contribution  to  the 
present  population  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  provision  exempting  the  wives  and 
children  under  IS  of  naturalized  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens.  A  similar  measure  is  the 
Wadsworth-Perlman  bill,  exempting  ’from 
the  quota  nearly  all  the  European  rela¬ 
tives  of  immigrants  in  the  United  States 
or  who  may  enter  in  the  future.  Enact 
these  two  bills  and  th,e  quota  law  will  be 
a  dead  letter.  Undoubtedly  Congress  will 
throw  these  hills  into  the  waste  basket, 
and  instead  enact  a  deportation  law  for 
foreisn-born  bootleggers,  and  an  alien 
registration  law.  c.  dieser. 

Connecticut. 


War  Bread 

In  answer  to  your  query  on  page  54 
as  to  how  many  people  are  eating  war 
bread,  here  is  one  family  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  that  does.  I’ll  have  to  admit  that 
if  ihere  is  white  bread  on  the  table  the 
children  will  eat  it  and  prefer  it  to  whole 
wheat.  I  make  bona  fide  whole  wheat, 
not  a  spoonful  of  white  flour  in  it,  and 
as  I  have  been  making  it  since  wartime 
I  generally  have  good  luck.  It  is  a  hard 
bread  for  the  novice  to  make.  Unless 
the  healthful  qualities  of  the  flour  are 
known  and  appreciated  it  is  not  used,  as 
it  is  much  more  expensive  than  white 
flour,  and  people  feel  that  they  can  make 
up  the  vitamins  in  fruits,  vegetables  and 
the  much-advertised  brans. 

I  have  two  children  who  have  been 
brought  up  on  it,  and  they  are  healthy 
and  rosy  and  have  wonderfully  long-last¬ 
ing  teeth.  My  boy,  nearly  nine,  still  has 
most  of  his  milk  teeth,  and  in  good  cpn- 
dition,  too.  Of  course  I  don’t  mean  to  be 
bigoted,  and  I  serve  them  white  bread 
and  toast  occasionally  as  a  relish  and  re¬ 
ward  for  eating  the  whole  wheat.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  whole 
wheat  flours ;  many  of  them  are  made 
flours,  but  real  whole  wheat  can  be 
bought. 

My  recipe  with  the  real  whole  wheat 
is  this :  One  quart  milk,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  one  yeast 
cake,  nine  level  cups  whole  wheat  flour. 
Mix  in  a  bread  mixer,  as  it  is  a  sticky 
mess  at  best.  Let  rise  three  hours,  stir 
down  and  let  rise  again,  then. put  in  two 
bread  pans  and  rise  the  third  time,  then 
into  the  oven,  having  it  very  hot,  letting 
it  grow  gradually  cooler.  I  bake  it  one 
hour  and  cover  it  with  a  paper  for  the 
first  three-fourths  of  an  hour. 

valentine  n.  perry. 

New  Hampshire. 


The  Good  Old  Light  Brahma 

One  of  our  friends  sends  us  a  brief  re¬ 
port  of  a  poultry  show  recently  held  in 
Virginia.  The  first  prize  offered  for  the 
heaviest  pen  of  chickens  at  this  show 
was  won  -by  Mrs.  Bertha  Dugdale,  who 
entered  five  Light  Brahma  chickens.  They 
have  all  been  hatched  since  January  1, 
and  weighed  49  lbs.,  this  being  a  trifle 
less  than  10  lbs.  to  the  bird.  The  prize 
for  this  show  was  a  set  of  heavy  silver- 
ware  valued  at  $600,  and  this  gives  a 
valuation  of  $120  apiece  for  these  five 
Light  Brahmas.  This  fine  old  breed  is 
not  frequently  seen  nowadays.  The  de¬ 
mand  has  been  for  a  lighter  breed,  which 
means  the  Leghorn  or  kindred  birds  for 
laying,  and  one  of  the  American  breeds 
for  a  combination  of  eggs  and  meat.  The 
Light  Brahmas,  however,  have  many 
points  of  value.  When  well-bred  and 
well-grown,  they  will  make  very  good 
substitutes  for  turkey  at  Christmas  time. 
They  are  quiet  birds  and  mind  their  own 
business  in  a  small  enclosure,  if  need  be. 
Most  of  the  modern  breeds  that  have 
been  made  in  America  have  more  or  less 
of  the  Light  Brahma  blood  in  their  make¬ 
up  ;  in  fact,  this  old  breed  may  be 
called  the  mother  or  grandmother  of 
American  poultry.  It  is  true  that  these 
birds  are  tremendous  eaters  and  not  re¬ 
markable  for  laying  large  numbers  of 
eggs,  yet  they  have  many  fine  qualities, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
pass  out  of  sight. 
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ARMSTRONG 

SMtAVPUMP^S 


$6.00  west  of 
Rockies-curved. 
extension  and 
"Knapsack  extra. 


There  is  no  better  pump  made 
than  the  Armstrong  Standard 
Spray  Pump.  Thousands  of 
farmers  over  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  are  proving  this  by  using 
it  daily  for  Fruit  Trees  — 
Potato  and  Low  Growing 
Crops.  Applying  Cattle  and 
Hog  Dip — -  Whitewashing 
Chicken  houses,  etc.,  etc. 
Use  with  bucket,  barrel  or 
knapsack.  Brass  extension  ad¬ 
justable  for  spraying  at  any 


angle. 

Interchangeable  nozzles  make  possible 
sprays  from  a  fine  mist  to  a  straight 
stream.  Brass  throughout  —  unaffected 
by  chemicals  —  5 
year  guarantee. 


Write  for  folder 
“Spraying  Sim¬ 
plified .” 


Order  direct  if 
your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you. 


THE 

ARMSTRONG 
MFG.  CO. 

291  Seventh  Ave., 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes* 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Pepper  Plant,  Egg 
Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
you  can  set  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three  times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfactL.. 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

PLANTER  C0.Dept.  1 5.  Chicago, III 


Needham 
crown 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 
CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.Y. 


DOUBLE -DISK 

With  One  Working 

Cut  and  turn  your  ground  two  ways  with  one  going 
over.  Get  a  finer,  deeper,  better-cut  seed  bed. 
Save  time  work  and  power.  All  these  are  possible 
when  you  work  your  land  with  a 

DOUBLE  ACTION  HARROW 

fitted  with  th  famou.  CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  disks  of 
cutlery  steel  edges  forged  sharp.  They  cut  better  and 
weat  Longer  In  size*  for  every  size  farm  and  for  horse  or 
tractor  Send  the  coupon  below  iorFREE  catalog  show¬ 
ing  th  complete  line  of  CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  Disk 
Harrows  and  Plows.  You  will  veceivealso  a  free  copv  of 
our  valuabl  book,  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,"  Mail 
th  coupon  NOW. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 
000  Main  St..  Higganum,  Conn. 

C7aric 


"CUTAWAY” 


Th#  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

32  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Pleas*  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  and  a  copy 
of  you*  book  " The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage 


Name..... _ 

Address  _ _ 

Size  of  Farm 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


What  Ails  the  Farm 
Bureau 

[The  following  editorial  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Salem.  Frets  of  Salem, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.  It  seems  to 
us  a  fair  and  temperate  discussion  of  a 
very  important  matter,  and  we  further 
think  that  this  is  the  most  reasonable 
way  of  approaching  the  subject.  The 
articles  by  Mr.  Phelps  which  we  recently 
printed  were  of  much  the  same  temper. 
Now  if  the  friends  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
care  to  enter  the  discussion  they  may 
have  reasonable  space  to  present  their 
views.] 

After  several  years  of  experience  with 
the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Washington  Coun¬ 
ty  Board  of  Supervisors  last  week  se¬ 
riously  discussed  the  question  whether 
that  organization  is  worth  the  rather 
modest  sum  it  costs  the  taxpayers  of  the 
county.  When  they  found  a  few  men 
ready  to  defend  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
testify  to  its  value  they  readily  enough 
consented  to  continue  for  another  year 
the  .$3,000  appropriation  which  is  its 
main  support. 

The  incident  showed  one  or  two  things 
rather  clearly.  One  is  that  the  super¬ 
visors  are  ready  to  adopt  any  reasonable 
measure  to  promote  the  welfare  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  county.  Another  is  that 
if  the  Farm  Bureau  is  to  survive  and 
prove  of  real  benefit  to  the  industry 
of  agriculture  it  must  have  the  active 
support  of  more  farmers  than  it  now  has. 

According  to  the  agricultural  census, 
there  are  3,389  farms  in  this  county. 
According  to  County  Agent  Slack,  there 
are  299  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 
These  figures  do  not  indicate  ardent  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Farm  Bureau  on  the  part 
of  those  whom  it  is  supposed  to  benefit. 
Furthermore,  it  was  noticeable  that,  al¬ 
though  two  days  elapsed  between  the 
notice  that  the  Farm  Bureau  appropria¬ 
tion  would  be  opposed  and  the  dual  ac¬ 
tion  on  it,  there  was  no  storm  of  protest 
from  the  farms.  Two  or  three  farmers 
took  the  trouble  to  come  out  and  say  a 
good  word  for  the  organization.  The 
rest  were  content  to  stay  at  home  and 
let  nature  take  its  course.  Finally,  it 
was  significant  that  three  supervisors, 
two  of  them  honest-to-goodness  dirt 
farmers,  voted  to  smother  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  and  all  its  works,  as  far  as  this 
county  is  concerned. 

What’s  the  matter  with  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  anyway?  It  is  pretty  evident  that 
something  is,  or  is  it  with  the  ninety-odd 
per  cent  of  our  farmers  who  refuse  to  be 
interested  in  it?  It  costs  Washington 
County  something  less  than  one  dollar 
per  farm  to  maintain  it,  and  farm  tax¬ 
payers  pay  only  a  fraction  of  this. 

There  is  little  or  no  active  opposition 
to  the  organization.  Villagers  are  not 
protesting  against  being  taxed  for  its 
maintenance.  Apparently  most  every¬ 
body  wishes  it  well.  Neither  is  there  any 
complaint  that  the  man  in  charge  of  its 
activities  is  not  competent,  earnest  and 
industrious.  Most  farmers  are  either 
mildly  'tolerant  or  wholly  indifferent  to 
it.  What  is  the  reason? 

Is  it  a  survival  of  the  old-fashioned 
contempt  for  “book-farming,”  or  are  the 
farmers  surfeited  with  advice  and  in¬ 
struction?  Are  they  too  busy  getting 
a  living  off  their  farms  to  profit  by 
valuable  information  gathered  for  their 
benefit,  or  isn’t  the  information  really 
valuable? 

It  seems  as  though  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  a  county  like  ours  ought  to  be 
worth  all  it  costs,  to  say  the  least.  But 
the  farmers  themselves  should  be  rhe 
judges.  Their  verdict,  so  far  as  it  is  made 
known,  does  not  seem  very  favorable.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  some 
of  the  three  thousand  farmers  who  do  not 
support  the  Farm  Bureau  just  why  it 
fails  to  enlist  their  interest,  and  how  it 
could  he  improved. 


The  Great  Need  of  Water 

The  suggestion  of  electric  generating 
plants  located  at  the  coal  mines,  referred 
to  in  your  article,  “Development  of  the 
Auto  Bus,”  page  172,  appears  at  a  first 
glance  to  he  a  solution  of  many  problems. 
There  is,  however,  a  serious  difficulty  to 
the  project,  in  that  the  steam  generating 
plant  requires  for  condensing  purposes 
about  600  tons  of  water  for  every  ton 
of  coal  burned,  and  there  are  few  mine 
mouth  locations  where  anything  ‘like  this 
amount  of  water  is  available.  The  mat¬ 
ter  has  received  a  great  deal  of  study 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  but 
so  far ‘the  engineering  profession  has  been 
unable  to  find  a  method  for  overcoming 
this  difficulty. 

The  steam  generating  plants  here  in 
the  city  are  of  course  all  located  along 
the  waterfront,  and  it  is  said  that  they 
utilize  more  water  during  the  course  of 
each  day  than  is  furnished  by  the  entire 
city  water  supply  system.  This  merely 
illustrates  the  importance  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  condensing  water  in  selecting 
the  location  of  a  steam  generating  sta¬ 
tion. 

I  am  writing  not  in  any  spirit  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  your  interesting  editorial,  but 
merely  to  point  out  certain  facts  which, 
although  well  known  in  the  electric  in¬ 
dustry,  are  not  ordinarily  appreciated  by 
the  general  public.  c.  h.  b.  chapin. 

New  York. 


Fertilize  for  Corn 

of  Better  Feeding  Quality 


Every  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  will  teH 
you  that  sound,  well-matured  corn  will  produce  more 
pounds  of  pork  than  soft  or  poorly  developed  ears. 

Cut  down  the  proportion  of  nubbins,  poorly  filled 
and  soft  ears  in  your  crop  by  using  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  on  every  acre  you  plant  this  spring. 

V-C  Fertilizers  for  Corn  are  made  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  plant  on  the  soils  of  your  State.  They  give 
the  corn  plant  an  early  start,  uniform  growth 
and  produce  sound,  well-matured  ears  before 
frost. 

V-C  Fertilizers  have  an  established  reputa¬ 
tion  among  corn  growers  for  producing  heavy 
yields  of  sound  grain  of  high-feeding  quality. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  V-C  Fertilizers  made 
for  Corn,  or  write 

yiRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Richmond,  Virginia 


Write  Our 
Agricultural 
Service  Bureau 

about  your  pro¬ 
blems  of  soil*, 
fertilize  r»  and 
crops.  This  ser¬ 
vice  is  free. 

A*k  for  our 

\  booklet*  oo  crop*.  j 


s 


Speed  Up  Work-Reduce  Labor-and 
Increase  \our  Profits  thisAear* 

with  the 

CENTAUR 
TRACTOR 


NEVER  before  has  any  farm  tractor — re¬ 
gardless  of  price  —  offered  such  an 
abundance  of  practical,  profit- earning 
features!  Never  before  have  you  had  an 
opportunity  to  buy  a  power  unit  that  would 
do  —  at  such  small  cost  —  the  things  that 
CENTAUR  doesl  At  a  cost  of  a  few  cents 
per  hour  it  will  cultivate  a  9  acre  field — in 
one  day.  It  will  pull  a  12"  plow,  heavy  har¬ 
row,  seeder  and  other  field  implements.  And 
it  is  just  right  for  belt  jobs.  In  brief,  the 
CENTAUR  is  the  tractor  that  you  have  always 
looked  for  —  a  small  size,  full-powered  unit 
that  will  handle  your  farm  work  easily  and 
economically. 

For  Large  and  Small  Farms 

If  you  own  a  small  farm  —  5  to  50  acres  — 
the  CENTAUR  will  take  care  of  all  your  pow¬ 
er  work  —  better,  quicker  and  cheaper  than 
horses  —  and  far  more  comfortably,  because  , 
you  ride  instead  of  walk.  With  the  CEN¬ 
TAUR  there  is  no  more  trudging  thru  heavy 
mud  when  plowing  or  doing  other  field  work. 

You  slip  into  the  spring  seat,  shift  the  gears  and  do  all 
of  your  work  easily,  quickly,  comfortably.  For  large 
farms  the  CENTAUR  is  invaluable  as  a  secondary 
power  unit.  It  is  ideal  for  cultivating  —  and  for  all 
general  utility  work. 


Six  Years  of  Success 

The  CENTAUR  isn’t  new  and  untried. 
Six  years  of  remarkably  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  on  thousands  of  farms  have  proved 
it  to  be  right  in  every  detail.  No  matter 
what  size  farm  you  own,  the  CENTAUR 
has  ?  definite  service  to  render  you.  It  is 
the  one  tractor  that  solves  your  problem 
of  getting  farm  work  done  easily  and 
quickly — at  bed-rock  cost — and  on  time! 


Write  at  Once  for  Full  Particulars 

Right  notv  is  the  time  to  get  your  CENTAUR.  Spring  plowing  is  just  ahead  of  you.  And  then  come  more 
months  of  heavy  work.  Let  us  prove  to  you  how  the  CENTAUR  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  saving 
your  time  and  labor  on  all  of  these  jobs.  A  letter  or  post  card  will  bring  you  all  the  facts.  Write  at  once. 

THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO.,  65  Central  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“hope  flat” 
Part  II 


More  farmers  use 
‘AA  QUALITY’ 

Fertilizers  every  year  than  any  other 
make  of  fertilizer  sold. 

This  country-wide  preference  for 
“AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  has  been 
earned  and  maintained  by  their  un¬ 
equaled  record  for  producing  the  largest 
yields  and  best  quality  of  all  crops.  To 
insure  the  best  crops,  year  after  year,  use 

“AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  American.  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  will  help  solve  your  farming  problems.  Send 
for  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler’s  Crop  Bulletins.  Address:  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  ON  NEW  FARM  TOOL 

Hundreds  sold.  Fits  any  old  or  new,  wood  or  steel  2,  3  or  4  section  harrow.  Peoria  Har¬ 
row  Grass  and  Alfalfa  Seeder  sows  all  grass  seeds  to  uniform  depth.  Low  down;  no 
waste.  Cuts  work  in  half.  You  cannot  afford  to  waste  your  time  and  seed.  Pays 
for  itself  on  20  acres.  Buy  only  the  seeder— so  cheap 
everyone  can  get  one. 


Special  introduc¬ 
tory  price.  Write  quick. 

PEORIA  DRILL 
AND  SEEDER  CO. 


2678  N.  Perry  Ave. 


Peoria,  Illinois 


The  first  thing  that  struck  me  is  the 
effect  of  this  condensed,  packing-case  life 
upon  the  thought  or  psychology  of  these 
apartment  dwellers.  Practically  all  of 
our  domestic  animals  were  originally 
“wild,”  or  at  least  unused  to  domination 
or  slavery.  They  roamed  about — free 
and  rejoicing  in  their  freedom.  They 
have  become  servants  of  man,  and  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  honey-bee  have  surrendered  their 
savagery  and  come-back  begging  for  shel¬ 
ter  and  protection  if  they  are  ever  so 
foolish  as  to  try  to  regain  their  wild 
liberty.  It  seems  to  bo  much  the  same 
with  man.  The  country  man  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  the  most  independent  citi¬ 
zen  in  America.  That  is  largely  because 
he  lives  in  the  open  spaces,  where  he  is 
free  to  remember  and  imitate,  so  far  as 
he  pleases,  the  life  of  his  ancestors  who 
were  pioneers.  So  lung  as  he  remains  on 
His  farm,  the  master  of  his  living,  he  is 
free,  and  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  so- 
called  conventions  of  society.  Let  him 
move  to  the  city  and  live  in  some  band- 
box  of  a  flat  he  will,  in  time,  exchange 
for  the  ease  and  lazy  comfort  of  his  new 
life  much  of  the  independence  and  human 
sympathy  and  interest,  so  that  in  time 
his  mental  view  of  life  is  changed.  I 
know  a  man,  now  of  elderly  years,  who 
in  his  youth  went  out  into  the  woods 
with  nothing  but  “a  wife,  an  ax  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen,”  and  literally  gnawed  a 
farm  out  of  the  forest.  He  prospered — 
became  well-to-do.  Fie  set  his  boys  up  in 
business,  or  gave  them  an  education.  In 
fact  *he  did  those  uplifting  things  for  his 
country  which  a  king  could  not  imitate. 
In  the  fine  open  spaces  of  the  country 
this  man  acquired  a  sort  of  nobility 
which,  to  those  who  knew  -him.  put  him 
far  above  petty  criticism.  That  man 
came  to  the  city  to  visit  his  son.  Flis 
granddaughter,  born  and  bred  among 
brick  and  slone.  jammed  and  narrowed 
into  the  poor,  little  forms  of  apartment 
life,  was  terrified,  made  almost  ill,  by  the 
way  her  grandfather  ate  his  grapefruit! 
She  could  not  recognize  the  glory,  the 
beauty  of  the  service  which  these  strong 
hands  had  rendered  to  their  country.  All 
she  could  see  was  that  they  were  clumsy 
and  bungling  with  the  fruit  spoon.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  family  illustrates 
very  much  of  -the  psychological  effect 
upon  the  human  mind  as  one  result  of 
being  boxed  up  for  life  in  one  of  these 
apartments.  As  a  result  of  life  here,  I 
begin  to  have  greater  respect  than  ever 
for  the  •people  who  live  in  the  country, 
because  they  love  country  life.  'Not  only 
that — I  can  see  more  clearly  the  absolute 
necessity  of  keeping  in  the  nation  a  con¬ 
tented  class  of  what  Goldsmith  calls  “a 
bold  yeomanry” — the  country’s  pride. 

V  V  V  V 

In  the  country  we  come  close  to  the 
origin  of  things,  so  that  we  understand 
mope  about  them.  A  farmer  knows  about 
the  source  of  bis  food  and  fuel  and  wa¬ 
ter.  Much  of  his  fuel  is  cut  and  prepared 
for  the  stove  with  his  own  hands.  He 
knows  where  the  heat  in  the  oven  or  in 
the  room  comes  from.  The  flat  or  apart¬ 
ment  dweller  has  no  isuch  knowledge.  All 
lie  knows  is  that  he  can  turn  a  handle 
or  a  valve  and  get  heat  or  cold  as  he  de¬ 
sires.  As  for  where  the  heat  comes  from 
— that  seems  to  be  none  of  his  business. 
It  comes  from  some  mysterious  source, 
and  that  settles  it.  Now  and  then  he 
sees  a  big  truck  backed  up  to  a  hack 
door  unloading  con1  or  coke.  Once  in  a 
while  workmen  come  and  dig  up  the 
street  so  that  he  sees  a  pine  underground 
through  which  flows  the  -gas  used  in  his 
cooking  stove.  Some  one  is  performing 
this  convenient  service.  He  pays  for  it, 
and  he  and  bis  children  and  grand-chil¬ 
dren  simply  turn  a  handle,  let  in  the 
heat  and  light,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to 
it.  Much  the  same  with  water.  The 
farmer  digs  a  well  or  lays  a  pipe  from 
the  spring.  He  knows  just  where  this 
water  comes  from  and  its  limit  of  sup¬ 
ply.  The  apartment  man  hasn’t  the 
slightest  idea  where  the  hot  or  cold  wa¬ 
ter  comes  from.  It  comes  on  call — that’s 
enough.  In  a  general  way  he  may  know 
that  it  is  piped  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
That  does  not  stir  his  imagination.  Tt 
is  here  on  call.  That  fact  is  enough. 
Thus  the  city  man  deals  with  tremen¬ 
dous  forces.  He  pays  for  control  over 
them.  The  country  man  deals  more  with 
the  details  of  power.  If  he  secures  con¬ 
trol  over  them  die  does  it  mainly  through 
his  own  efforts.  His  life  is  a  struggle 
in  which  be  must  match  his  brain  and 
arm  against  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
city  man  has  no  such  struggle.  All 
these  things  are  done  for  him.  Instead 
of  doing  it  himself  as  the  farmer  does 
he  pays  others  to  do  it  for  him.  pays 
either  directly  or  indirectly  in  rent  or  in 
taxes.  I  have  watched  boys  or  young 
men  who  were  put  in  charge  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  or  trucks.  With  hands  on  the 
steering  wheel  they  sit,  over  the  throb¬ 
bing  engine,  controlling  with  one  hand 
or  even  with  one  finger  a  power  equal 
to  20  teams  of  horses  such  as  their  father 
used  to  drive.  One  would  think  this 
would  give  a  thoughtful  human  a  re¬ 
spect,  a  reverence — almost  a  fear  for  the 


mighty  power  put  into  their  hands.  Alas  ! 
We  know  only  too  well  that  very  little 
of  that  enters  into  the  heart  of  the 
average  young  person.  Power  becomes 
commonplace  to  them.  They  are  willing 
to  use  it  *for  trivial  ends — perhaps  their 
chief  regret  is  that  there  is  not  more  of 
it  at  hand.  Emerson  said :  “Life  is  a 
search  for  power.”  It  was  true  of  his 
time  and  is  now  true  of  most  country 
people  or  farmers.  It  is  not  true  so 
much  of  city  people.  They  need  not 
search  for  power.  It  is  thrust  upon  them 
— for  a  price.  If  they  can  pay  the  price 
the  power  is  theirs  to  command.  Aud 
many  of  .them  seem  to  feel  that  the 
spiritual  and  social  prizes  of  life  are  of¬ 
fered  in  much  the  same  way — without 
the  old-fashioned  digging  and  self-denial 
which  the  older  generation  knew,  and 
which  country  people  still  believe  in.  In 
fact  this  matter  of  handling  and  appre¬ 
ciating  power  seems  to  me  the  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  the  farmer  and 
the  flat-dweller.  If.  works  out  every¬ 
where  in  character,  view’s  of  life,  citizen¬ 
ship  and  true  independence.  Oan  it  be 
said  that  the  distribution  of  these  great 
gifts  of  material  power  among  the  people 
lias  made  them  more  patriotic  or  more 
unselfish — or  more  appreciative?  I  can¬ 
not  see  evidence  of  it  here. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  have  met  quite  a  number  of  city  men 
W’lio  tell  me  farmers  are  not  business  men 
— they  cannot  get  together  and  combine 
tlieir  efforts.  Now  who  are  these  men 
who  make  such  criticisms?  You  would 
naturally  expect  most  of  them  to  be 
successful  co-operators  in  their  own  busi¬ 
ness.  Most  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
talked  seem  to  be  clerks  or  small  busi¬ 
ness  men.  They  do  not  have  large  in¬ 
comes  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  very 
much  to  do  with  the  management  of  any 
large  business.  Most  of  them  seem  to 
lead  a  rather  narrow  business  life,  and 
a  fair  proportion  of  "them  might  fairly 
be  classed  as  semi-parasites — 'that  is,  in 
a  cold-blooded  ■sifting  out  of  'useless  or 
unnecessary  labor  their  removal  from 
business  life  would  not  make  a  ripple  on 
the  waters  of  trade.  The  only  business 
which  such  people  can  even  partly  con¬ 
trol  .will  be  the  management  of  their 
own  hom,e  affairs.  How  much  co-opera- 
fion  do  we  find  in  that?  It  ought  to  be 
easier  to  co-operate  in  these  crowded 
areas  than  in  the  open  country.  In  this 
building  where  we  live  are  about  30 
families  on  say  one-quarter  acre  of  land. 
How  many  neighbors  do  you  suppose 
there  are?  A  family  might  move  into 
the  adjoining  apartment.  They  would 
live  within  a  few  inches  of  us,  and  for 
months  we  would  hardly  know  .their 
names.  As  I  go  out  to  work  or  come 
home  at  night  I  meet  men  from  these 
other  apartments.  I  started  in  to  nod  a 
little  greeting  or  to  give  a  salute.  Most 
of  them  glared  at  me  as  if  I  were  some 
sort  of  a  house-breaker  planning  a  hold¬ 
up.  When  a  new  family  moves  into  one 
of  these  apartments  do  you  suppose  the 
neighbors  rush  to  call  and  give  a  wel¬ 
come?  I  am  told  they  do  something  of 
this  in  the  poorer  tenements,  but  not  in 
the  “upper  class.”  Our  block  covers 
about  4*4  acres,  with  a  population  of  not 
far  from  2.500.  I  suppose  you  realize 
that  seven  of  such  blocks  would  show  a 
larger  /population  than  the  entire  county 
of  Yates,  N.  Y.  Here  on  30  acres  will 
he  found  more  people  than  live  on  50.- 
000  square  miles  in  Nevada  or  35,000 
square  -miles  in  Nebraska. 

Now  speaking  of  co-operation  suppose 
the  people  who  live  on  our  block  or  a 
half  a  dozen  blocks  could  come  together 
in  a  sort  of  convention  and  form  an  or¬ 
ganization  to  buy  their  supplies  in  com¬ 
mon — for  co-operative  distribution.  They 
could  save  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  food,  laundry  work  and  simi¬ 
lar  service,  and  such  organizations  would 
work  reforms  in  rents,  repairs  and  half 
a  dozen  other  things  which  would  make 
apartment  life  easier  and  cheaper.  Yet 
if  a  call  for  such  gathering  were  issued, 
I  doubt  if  half  a  dozen  would  respond. 
The  farmer  is  accused  of  being  an  “in¬ 
dividualist,”  but  I  am  learning  that  rhe 
flat  or  apartment  man  is  very  much 
stronger  in  that  line.  He  deals  with  a 
concentration  of  power.  Fie  is  fooling 
himself  with  the  belief  that  *he  has  be¬ 
come  the  master  of  it  because  he  can 
simply  turn  a  handle  and  let  it  on.  In 
reality  he  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
slave  of  it — paying  tribute  for  all  this 
pleasant  service  out  of  the  sjock  of 
sturdy  independence  which  his  ancestors 
gave  him. 

Another  thing  which  interests  me 
greatly  is  the  form  of  amusements  which 
New  York  people  seem  to  find  necessary. 
I  was  brought  up  to  amuse  myself  and 
our  children  came  up  in  much  the  same 
way.  That  sort  of  training  compelled 
us  to  look  within  for  entertainment.  The 
other  day  I  saw  a  great  sign  in  a  sub¬ 
way  car  •  “ Candy  Is  a  Necessity  for 
Children  /” 

When  I  was  a  boy  we  sometimes 
boiled  molasses  or  maple  syrup  into  a 
form  of  candy  and  were  well  content.  But 
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in  our  wildest  dream  of  fun  we  never 
considered  even  that  rough  candy  “nec¬ 
essary.'’  Why,  I  met  a  man  not  long  ago 
who  said  candy  was  even  more  necessary 
for  children  than  milk !  I  learned  that 
he  was  a  clerk  in  a  candy  store.  If 
more  dairymen  had  his  assurance  and 
faith  in  his  own  business  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  would  ‘be  better  off.  Now,  while  in 
our  old  town  the  question  of  amuse¬ 
ments  was  about  the  least  of  our  trou¬ 
bles  here  in  this  great  city  it  is  a  great 
problem.  Broadway  is  called  “The  Great 
White  Way.”  It  is  called  the  brightest 
spot  on  earth — 'while  in  five  minutes’ 
walk  east  or  west  away  from  it  I  can 
bring  you  to  the  most  pitiful  poverty  and 
want.  The  engineers  say  that  25.000,000 
candle  power  of  light  is  used  every  night 
to  Sight  up  the  signs  along  this  street! 
City  people  must  be  amused  and  made 
gay.  During  the  war  when  the  coal 
supply  was  almost  exhausted,  these  bril¬ 
liant  signs  and  the  theaters  were  kept 
blazing.  I  asked  one  of  the  city,  officials 
why  this  useless  display  was  kept  up — 
why  not  distribute  the  coal  needed  to 
produce  the  current  among  those  wdio 
were  cold?  This  man  said  privately — 
not  for  publication  : 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  dare 
let  these  lights  go  out.  They  are  part  of 
the  people’s  amusement.  Deprive  them 
of  light  and  the  moving  pictures  and 
there  would  be  riots  within  a  week  which 
the  police  could  not  handle.  You  do  not 
realize  that  we  aqe  sitting  on  a  volcano 
here — with  a  very  thin  crust  at  that. 
Thousands  of  city  people  .  have  moved 
so  far  away  from  the  ability  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  their  lives  are  so  close 
aud  hard  that  unless  they  can  be  pub¬ 
licly  amused  they  will  go  back  part  way 
to  savagery.” 

I  am  old  enough  to  go  back  in  memory 
to  the  Civil  War.  There  came  a  time 
in  our  town  when  kerosene  and  candles 
were  .too  high  for  every  night  use.  I 
can  remember  how  people  would  come  to¬ 
gether  and  sit  in  the  dark  singing  hymns 
and  the  old  war  songs.  There  were 
women  and  children,  old  men  and  a  few 
wounded  soldiers.  Ah  !  But  it  thrilled 
you  to  the  core  to  hear  these  valiant 
non-combatants  sing  “We’re  coming 
Father  Abraham  !”  No  need  of  public 
amusements  for  them.  When  a  man 
comes  from  the  country  to  spend  a  time 
in  a  city  flat  it  is  a  good  time  for  him 
to  re-read  Gibbon’s  “Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.”  And  yet,  while 
all  these  things  are  evident  it  must  he 
said  that  Winter  life  in  the  city,  if  one 
can  pay  the  price,  has  many  comforts 
and  pleasures.  'I  went  out  to  the  farm 
the  other  day.  The  snowdrifts  are  0  ft. 
and  over  deep.  Great  masses  of  snow 
are  piled  everywhere.  Karl  has  Broker 
and  Tom  out  working  on  the  roads.  The 
snow  is  piled  high  here  in  the  city,  too, 
and  it  must  he  carted  off  to  the  river  or 
dumped  into  «the  sewers  One  of  our 
hoys,  back  from  college,  has  been  working 
at"  this  snow.  They  pay  him  50  cents 
an  “hour  and  make  him  work.  lie  tells 
great  stories  of  the  men  who  line  up  for 
this  service.  H.  w.  C. 


Another  Educational 
Problem 

“Seven  goes  into  sixty,  eight  times. 
Eight  times  seven  is  fifty-six  and  four 
left  over.”  Six-year-old  Jane’s  pencil 
dips  for  the  figure  and  leaps  up  in  the 
hand  of  a  stretchy  young  arm — Jane  is 
yawning,  and  finally  comes  to  rest  again 
at  the  edge  of  the  same  old  grimy  arith¬ 
metic  example.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the 
paper  is  left  at  all,  considering  the  eras¬ 
ures.  T  have  learned  that  it  -is  best  to 
shut  up  the  book  when  Jane  begins  to 
yawn.  It  has  been  a  rather  costly  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  is  why  I  wish  to  pass  it  on. 
Arithmetic  is  "hard  for  Jane,  not  so  hope¬ 
lessly  difficult  as  it  was  for  my  oldest 
daughter  Elsie,  but  hard  enough  to  be¬ 
come  a  -serious  drain  upon  ability. 

We  learn  nothing  without  experience. 
As  a  rule  -the  child  who  breaks  down  in 
school  is  the  experience  of  the  parent 
only,  unless  the  teacher  insists  on  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  case.  It  is  time  that  we 
all  learn  to  recognize  the  symptoms  of 
overwork  in  'a  child  and  to  provide  peri¬ 
ods  of  recuperation  from  study.  The 
third  ‘grade,  with  division  and  multipli¬ 
cation  opening  up  for  comprehension,  not 
to  -mention  the  child's  individual  prob¬ 
lems  in  adjusting  himself  to  civilization 
as  we  know  it  in  1926,  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  in  child  life.  Some 
of  the  tasks  we  set  the  six,  seven,  and 
eight-year-old  are  altogether  beyond  their 
strength.  As  the  mother  of  such  a  child 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  about  what  is 
to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  the  present  edu¬ 
cation  program  prescribed  for  today’s 
boys  and  girls. 

The  mothers  who  read  this  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  old-fashioned  arithmetic  lesson, — 
10  •examples  long.  We  mothers  today, 
find  lessons  being  given  30  to  50  exam¬ 
ples  in  length.  It  seems  a  pity  to  stam¬ 
pede  arithmetic  in  this  fashion  when  there 
are  nine  years  to  spend  at  it.  Ten  Ex¬ 
amples  a  day  is  within  reach  of  every 
child  of  the  class,  and  can  be  solved  by 
even  the  child  for  -whom  arithmetic  is 
hard  without  causing  undue  strain. 
Thirty  to  fifty  examples  in  one  lesson  is 
a  burden  meant  only  for  the  most  agile 
and  mathematical  of  childish  minds,  the 
child  with  mathematical  bent.  We  can 
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all  remember  when  solving  knotty  prob¬ 
lems  was  an  indoor  sport.  In  grand¬ 
father’s  time  a  man  who  couldn't  be 
stuck  on  any  problem  acquired  a  repu¬ 
tation  in  his  territory.  These  men  were 
natural  mathematicians.  But  there  was 
always  a  respectful  majority  who  were 
“not  very  good  at  figures”  and  it  is  this 
same  majority  that  I  plead  for  in  our 
present  day  educational  program.  Too 
much  effort  is  "being  made  to  make  minds 
do  work  for  which  nature  has  not  fitted 
them.  It  is  a  distressful  waste  of  en¬ 
ergy,  and  not  conducive  to  good  health. 
Pity  the  teacher  and  pity  the  child  ! 

I  suppose  it  is  considered  as  a  sort 
of  slur  by  some  people  to  say  about  Mary 
that  she  doesn’t  learn  fast  in  school,  or 
about  John  that  he  fools  his  time  away 
without  learning  anything.  I  believe 
certain  people  have  been  led  to  think  ed¬ 
ucation  a  competition  in  memorizing,  to 
consider  such  ability  a  measure  of  ambi¬ 
tion  to  get  on  in  the  world.  The  pres¬ 
ent-day  study  of  gland  secretion  ha«  a 
word  to  say  for  Mary  and  John.  The 
brain  is  supplied  with  energy  by  different 
gland  secretions.  Let  any  one  of  these 
glands  become  inactive,  fail  to  provide  an 
amount  of  secretion  adequate  for  the 
work  of  solving  the  30-problem  lesson 
and  the  starved  brain  becomes  exhausted. 
We  are  warned  of  this  by  an  'abnormal 
tendency  to  keep  yawning  and  stretching 
over  the  lesson,  or  by  a  sudden  uncalled- 
for  attack  of  nervous  nausea.  It  is  as 
dangerous  jto  run  past  these  signals,  as  it 
is  to  run  past  the  flagman’s  STOP.  Once 
the  supply  of  gland  secretion  is  depleted, 
a  few  hours  of  handwork  is  necessary  to 
allow  the  supply  to  catch  up  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  If  this  starvation  is  allowed  over 
a  long  period,  it  may  take  years  instead 
of  hours. 

Anyone  who  depends  on  ‘brain  work 
for  a  living  knows  that  the  first  hours  of 
the  morning  are  the  best  of  the  day.  And 
those  hours  of  the  morning  ‘before  you 
work  at  household  tasks  or  speak  to  any 
one  are  positively  golden.  During  the 
night  the  brain  has  had  time  to  accu¬ 
mulate  a  fresh  supply  of  secretions  to 
work  with.  The-  child  who  is  obliged  to 
use  up  this  supply  in  the  early  part  of 
The  day  at  school  is  a  bankrupt  in  brain 
power  during  the  latter  part,  and  there 
is  no  mercy  shown  him.  A  metabolism 
test  determining  which  gland  it  is  whose 
inactivity  is  affecting  the  'brain  power 
will  help  more  than  scolding.  This  is 
the  future  service  we  hope  to  get.  from 
our  gland  experts.  Back  in  the  days  of 
the  three  “Rs”  only  the  perfectly 
equipped  were  called  upon,  and  they  only 
after  they  had  proved  themselves  men¬ 
tally  fit  for  hard  labor. 

I  believe  that  after  all  the  fuss  and 
strain  for  higher  education  this  old  world 
will  have  to  return  to  the  old-fashioned 
theory  that  home-making  hearts  are  hap¬ 
piest,'  and  that  happiness  is  worth  more 
than  being  a  millionaire  because  money 
does  not  really  buy  it.  For  some  time 
past  it  has  been  made  apparent  that  the 
only  worthwhile  future  for  a  girl  was 
a  professional  one.  Every  ambitious  girl 
has  bqen  urged  to  take  a  business  course 
and  leave  the  laundry  and  cooking  to 
mother.  But  mothers  do  not  last  forever. 
Already  there  are  too  many  stenogra¬ 
phers  and  not  enough  cooks.  Lot  another 
decade  roll  by  and  see  the  last  act ! 

Not  to  be  unfair  I  must  say  that  I 
know  of  one  high  school  principal  who 
is  teaching  homemaking  in  the  first  year, 
and  nvho  seems  to  be  putting  it  over,  as 
smart  people  say.  I  have  several  nieces 
at  this  school.  The  sewing  department 
turns  out  dressmakers,  and  I  know  that 
these  girls  keep  on  making  their  own 
clothes  right  through  high  school.  On  my 
way  through  the  village  I  dropped  in  on 
them  one  noon  hour.  The  cooking  class 
had  just  served  dinner -to  the  faculty  and 
•were  washing  the  dishes.  Let  me  say 
that  this  kitchen  was  a  model  of  clean¬ 
liness.  It  seems  that  dinner  is  prepared 
here  every  day  as  a ‘lesson  in  homemak¬ 
ing.  I  judged  from  the  appearance  of 
the  faculty  that  the  girls  had  learned 
how  to  cook  pretty  well,  and  I  trust  that 
this  knowledge  will  stick  to  them,  an  iu- 
visible  asset,  all  their  lives. 

Another  remarkable  thing  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  youthful  marriages  that  have  cul¬ 
minated  from  association  in  this  school. 
There  are  people  who  sneer  and  cal!  it 
the  courting  school,  -but  like  Henry  Ford. 
I  ask  who  will  say  that  this  is  wrong. 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  going  too 
far  in  -saying  that  though  -a  pretty  girl  is 
attractive  to  a  young  man,  she  is  much 
more  devastating  to  'his  peace  of  mind 
when  at  her  cooking.  It’s  written  some¬ 
where  in  the  laws  of  Nature.  One  of 
the  girls’  mothers  said  to  me.  “This 
higher  education  is  a  fad.  I  want  my 
girl  to  marry  and  have  children.” 

“Why,”  I  ‘asked  ultra-modernly. 

“Look  at  those  who  haven’t  children,’! 
she  said,  and  you  would  have  heard  a 
note  of  triumph  in  her  tone. 

MRS.  F.  II.  TJNGEK. 

Easing  a  Tight  Shoe 

If  you  are  at  any  time  compelled  to 
wear  a  shoe  that  pinches,  it  may  be  of 
value  to  know  that  a  folded  cloth  dipped 
in  hot  water  and  laid  over  the  offending 
part  will  at  once  afford  relief.  By  chang¬ 
ing  the  cloth  a  few  times  to  keep  up  the 
heat,  in  a  few  minute  the  leather  or  kid 
will  shape  to  the  foot.  Rub  a  little  sweet 
oil  on  before  polishing  and  you  will  have 
no  more  trouble.  MRS,  .r.  w.  r. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 


because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  pe  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 


\t  jt  ^  Cards  with  Kngraved 

V  ISITING  w  A R  DS  Copperplate, Postpaid,  $2. 

SOUTHWORTH'S  ENGRAVERS  Milford,  Conn. 


CR0XT0N  £  FERTILIZERS 

Raw  Materials  &  Chemicals 
Forlnformation  Write  to 

N.  J.  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

40  Rector  St.  New  York 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  fUSI  7™ 

selling  Harrison  Smart  Clothes  to  men.  You  collect 
$4,  $5,  %  cash  eommis  ion  on  each  3-piece  suit. 
Smartest  N.  Y.  styles,  long-wearing  woolens,  care¬ 
fully  tailored,  perfect  fit — only  $24.75.  Pleasant 
work,  big  pay,  easy  hours — be  yourown  boss.  Write 
age,  experience,  how  long  in  community.  W e’ll  send 
FREE  selling  outfit  and  complete  instructions 
to  r  ght  men  by  return  mail. 

S.  HARRISON  BROS.,  Dept.  727 
133  West  2 1  si  Street  New  York  City 


KANT-KICKHANDO PER ATED  STARTER 

switch  for  Fords.  Installed  15  minutes.  Leaves  feet  fres 
for  brakes.  Operation  guaranteed.  Every  Ford  owner- 
wants  one.  Sample,  S2. 

RAPP  &  CHENEY,  439-K,  I.  W.  Heilman  ISldg.,  I.os  Angeles 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 
tHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


PROF.  THOMPSON  tells  us  on  page  359  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Englishmen’s  method  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  surplus  cockerels.  Prof.  Thompson  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  New  Jersey  College — now  on  leave 
of  absence,  as  the  first  director  of  an  English  poul¬ 
try  institute.  Times  have  changed.  Shortly  after 
the  Revolution  this  country  desired  to  start  cotton 
spinning  on  a  large  scale.  They  could  not  import 
machinery  so  Rhode  Island  people  imported  a  man 
familiar  with  the  work,  lie  had  all  the  needed 
machinery  in  his  brain.  After  he  got  here  he  built 
a  machine  and  from  this  act  has  grown  a  great  in¬ 
dustry.  Now  the  English  wanted  to  know  some  of 
cur  Yankee  chicken  methods.  There  is  no  embargo 
on  them,  but  the  smart  way  to  get  them  was  to  im¬ 
port  a  brain.  Prof.  Thompson  carried  it  inside  his 
hat.  You  see,  he  is  learning  something  as  well  as 
imparting  knowledge.  This  suggestion  about  sell¬ 
ing  the  cockerels  earlier  and  cramming  them  into 
a  condition  between  a  broiler  and  a  roaster  is  good. 

❖ 

A  FARMER  in  New  Jersey  lost  his  barn  by  fire. 

A  gang  of  licensed  deer  hunters  came  to  the 
barn  and  slept  there  without  permission.  They 
either  smoked  or  started  a  fire  for  cooking.  No 
one  knows  for  sure,  hut  they  evidently  started  the 
fire  and  ran  away  so  that  no  direct  evidence  against 
them  can  be  had.  Now  this  farmer  wants  to  know 
if  he  cannot  recover  damages  from  the  State  Game 
Commission.  They  licensed  those  hunters.  Should 
ihey  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  damage  done 
by  the  men  they  license?  A  New  York  farmer  saw 
a  group  of  hunters  in  his  pasture.  One  of  them 
raised  his  gun  and  deliberately  fired  at  the  cows. 
Seeing  the  farmer  coming  these  rascals  ran  for 
their  car  and  got  away  before  they  could  be  iden¬ 
tified.  This  farmer  found  one  of  his  cows  well 
filled  with  shot.  He  claims  that  the  State  Consec¬ 
ration  Commission  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  damage  done  by  its  licensed  hunters.  That  is 
what  hundreds  of  other  farmers  believe.  The  State 
receives  pay  for  the  privilege  to  hunt  and  kill  which 
if  hands  out  to  these  hunters.  Put  for  this  State 
permission  they  could  not  wander  over  farms 
and  do  this  damage.  If  they  escape  detection  why 
should  not  the  State  be  responsible  for  its  wards? 
We  should  like  to  see  one  or  both  of  these  eases  car¬ 
ried  through  to  the  last  court.  But  what  chance 
has  a  poor  farmer  in  a  legal  battle  with  the  State? 

* 

I  am  not  a  farmer,  and  get  about  20  other  good  pa¬ 
pers  and  magazines,  besides  have  had  a  radio  for  over 
three  years,  and  as  my  eyesight  is  failing  I  find  it 
much  easier  to  listen  to  good  speeches,  talks  and  lec¬ 
tures,  also  news.  I  am  using  my  32-volt  light  bat- 
leries  (three  jars  at  a  time)  for  a  battery  for  past 
three  years,  with  two,  four  and  five-tube  receivers,  and 
have  had  no  trouble. 

My  best  wishes  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  staff. 

Indiana.  A-  MICHEL. 

R.  MICHEL  renews  his  subscription.  We  con¬ 
sider  this  a  compliment  from  a  man  with  all 
these  counter  attractions — -and  in  a  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  cover  closely.  And 
this  brings  up  the  matter  now  troubling  many  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  radio  and  other  new  interests  upon 
the  farm  papers.  That  situation  must  be  met  frank¬ 
ly  by  all.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  old-time  farm  paper 
with  its  rather  narrow  point  of  view  and  its  sub¬ 
servience  to  officials  and  outside  influence  can  en¬ 
dure  for  long.  Such  a  paper  cannot  stand  up  against 
the  new  influences  which  are  crowding  upon  us. 
Some  of  the  farm  papers  are  attempting  to  meet  the 
situation  by  aping  the  popular  magazines  and  get¬ 
ting  as  far  away  as  they  dare  from  the  natural  life 
of  the  plain  farmer.  This  effort  will  fail,  for  the 


public  will,  sooner  or  later,  see  that  it  is  hollow  and 
unnatural.  Yet,  we  think  the  radio  and  what  goes 
with  it  will  in  the  end  prove  a  substantial  help  to 
the  farm  paper  which  can  find  the  courage  and 
patience  to  stay  in  its  place,  and  prove  a  genuine 
friend  and  companion  for  farmers.  The  official 
group  of  agriculturists  with  the  educators,  high¬ 
brows,  reformers  and  their  parasites  and  imita¬ 
tors,  may  have  most  of  the  publicity,  but  they  have 
never  been  numerous  or  loyal  enough  to  support  and 
maintain  a  farm  paper.  The  great  middle  class  of 
farm-working  owners  and  superior  tenants  will  take 
care  of  the  farm  papers  which  actually  prove  their 
friendship  by  their  works,  through  some  sort  of 
sacrifice  and  open  courage.  There  are  essential 
things  in  farm  life.  Friendship  and  affectionate 
confidence  are  two  of  them.  No  radio  service  can 
ever  drive  them  out. 

WE  have  referred  several  times  to  the  verdict 
of  $15,000  and  costs  which  Mabel  Williams, 
a  school  girl,  obtained  against  the  town  of  Eaton, 
N.  Y.  Mabel  was  seriously  injured  while  riding  on 
the  school  bus  used  to  carry  the  children  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  school  in  another  district  or  town.  The  girl, 
through  her  mother,  sued  the  district  for  damages 
and  after  a  long  and  tedious  legal  struggle  a  verdict 
against  the  district  was  found.  The  principal  and 
interest  comes  to  about  $17,000  and  the  district  must 
pay.  To  pay  this  in  a  lump  sum  would  bankrupt 
most  of  the  local  farmers.  The  Legislature  last  year 
gave  permission  for  bonding  the  district.  This  will 
scatter  the  payments  over  a  term  of  years  so  that 
some  of  the  grandchildren  of  those  now  owning 
any  farm  property  in  this  district  will  be  paying 
for  Mabel’s  injury  when  they  themselves  are  grand¬ 
parents!  A  trust  company  has  been  appointed 
guardian  for  this  property.  The  outcome  of  this  long, 
legal  battle  has  been  closely  watched  by  rural  peo¬ 
ple.  for  the  case  opens  stern  possibilities  wherever 
country  schools  are  consolidated  and  children  are 
carried  to  school.  It  sets  a  precedent  because  the 
court  holds  that  the  property  holders  of  the  district 
are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  agent  while 
carrying  the  pupils.  We  have,  therefore,  in  New 
York  State  the  singular  situation  under  which  the 
Department  of  Education  may  force  consolidation 
upon  a  district  against  the  wishes  of  that  district 
and  then  leave  the  taxpayers  to  he  taxed  to  the 
point  of  bankruptcy  through  an  accident  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  policy  which  the  district  did  not  want. 

* 

N  FORTUNATELY'  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  great  deal  of  signing  and  endorsing  notes 
among  our  readers.  Now  comes  the  trouble  of  pay¬ 
ment.  Some  people  seem  to  be  quite  expert  in  the 
art  of  securing  endorsers  on  their  notes.  Sometimes 
it  appears  that  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  At. 
any  rate  there  is  a  call  for  information  as  to  what 
happens  to  the  endorsers  when  the  man  who  gave 
the  note  fails  to  pay.  Here  is  the  explanation : 

A  person  who  signs  a  no-te  is  primarily  liable  for  it 
and  if  any  person  endorses  the  note,  he  is  liable  in  the 
order  of  his  endorsement.  For  instance,  John  Doe 
makes  a  note  to  Richard  Roe,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
note  it  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Brown,  the 
note  being  payable  on  demand.  If  on  demand  John 
Doe  does  not  pay  the  note  to  Richard  Roe,  Richard 
Roe  must  first  exhaust  his  remedy  against  John  Doe 
by  bringing  suit  against  him.  In  the  event  that  John 
Doe  is  financially  unable  to  pay  the  note,  then  Richard 
Roe  may  proceed  against  the  endorsers,  Mr.  Black  and 
Mr.  Brown. 

* 

THE  coal  strike  has  been  settled  for  the  present 
at  least  after  great  loss  to  the  miners,  the  opera 
tors  and  the  public.  Personally  we  are  glad  the  gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  interfere  and  attempt  to  seize  the 
coal  mines.  That  was  apparently  just  what  the  miners 
wanted,  and  the  operators  too  would  be  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  out  their  interests.  There  is  too  much 
government  interference  now  with  business  and  the 
public  understands  it.  That  is  why  the  people  re¬ 
fused  to  get  excited  over  the  lack  of  fuel.  They 
used  every  convenient  substitute  and  made  ail  sorts 
of  sacrifices  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  they  refuse 
to  acknowledge  either  the  miners  or  the  operators 
as  their  masters.  Both  sides' saw  at  last  that  they 
were  losing  business  which  will  never  return  to 
them,  and  they  simply  had  to  get  together.  They 
have  lost  more  than  they  realize.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  trade  in  anthracite  coal  will  ever 
come  back  to  its  old  volume.  Fuel  substitutes  have 
been  tried  and  many  will  continue  to  use  them. 
They  are  disgusted  with  these  constant  squabbles 
over  the  coal  situation  and  will  keep  out  of  the 
clutches  of  these  pirates  whenever  they  can.  There 
is,  however,  one  lesson  about  this  strike  which 


farmers  may  consider.  The  miners  had  a  great 
store  of  money  in  their  own  banks  and  others,  and 
have  not  used  it  all.  It  was  this  saving  and  bank¬ 
ing  of  their  own  money,  saved  co-operatively,  which 
enabled  them  to  finance  their  battle.  Some  of  this 
money,  we  are  told,  was  invested  in  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  very  railroads  which  were  controlled 
by  the  operators.  There  are  many  other  labor  banks 
in  the  country  in  Which  the  labor  unions  deposit 
their  money  and  hold  it  for  future  use.  Farmers 
may  well  follow  this  example.  If  the  farmers,  in¬ 
stead  of  investing  their  surplus  money  in  industrial 
enterprises  which  often  work  against  them,  would 
follow  the  labor  unions  and  establish  banks  of  their 
own,  they  would  in  a  few  years  have  capital  enough 
to  take  care  of  most  of  their  own  needs. 

A  READER  says  he  wants  to  purchase  an  “inex- 
XI.  pensive  apparatus  for  testing  meat  scrap,  tank- 
age,  and  all  sorts  of  feeds  for  protein,  fat,  fiber  and 
phosphoric  acid.”  lie  can  buy  the  apparatus  and  the 
necessary  chemicals  without  great  trouble,  but  they 
are  expensive,  and  the  work  could  be  properly  done 
only  by  a  trained  chemist.  Long  and  careful  study 
would  be  needed  before  he  could  be  fitted  to  do 
such  work.  It  is  not  like  learning  the  rudiments 
of  the  mason’s  or  carpenter’s  trade.  Some  farmers 
15 1 tli  a  natural  turn  of  mind  toward  chemistry  have 
organized  a  small  laboratory  in  Which  they  do  simple 
analyses,  but  in  general  it  will  more  economical  to 
leave  such  work  to  the  regular  chemists.  In  fact, 
there  are  a  good  many  farmers  who  would  make 
money  by  employing  a  good  chemist  now  and  then 
to  analyze  feeds  or  fertilizers  which  are  offered  at 
a  bargain. 

5k 

The  motor  bus  is  pushing  the  little  red  schoolhouse 
oft  the  map,  and  yet  many  learned  authorities  on  mod¬ 
ern  education  say  it  is  thereby  performing  a  meritorious 
public  function,  for  it  is  taking  the  children  from  the 
countryside,  where  their  teacher  taught  a  half  dozen 
different  grades,  to  the  towns  where  they  get  the  three 
R  s  in  concentrated  form,  and  has  transplanted  teacher, 
too,  in  a  broader  field. 

THAT  is  about  t lie  first  admission  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  seen.  It  has  been  charged  re¬ 
peatedly  that  the  big  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
these  vehicles  are  back  of  at  least  part  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  for  killing  the  district  school.  Here  It  is  plain¬ 
ly  admitted.  A  lot  these  people  care  for  the  “broad¬ 
er  field”  of  the  teacher  and  this  “meritorious  public 
function.”  They  would,  if  they  could,  sell  the  en¬ 
tire  future  of  these  children  for  the  sake  of  selling 
a  few  busses.  Well,  friends,  men  arid  women  of 
rural  New  York,  are  you  going  to  let  them  “push 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  off  the  map?” 


Brevities 

On  a  crowded  corner  in  New  Jersey  the  other  dav 
we  saw  this  sign  :  “When  tempted  to  break  the  law  and 
go  ahead,  turn  to  the  right” 

(Northern  Michigan  is  a  wonderful  cherry  country 
One  of  our  readers  there  sold  about  1.000  cherry  pies 
to  city  visitors  last  season.  We  shall  have  the  story  of 
that  later. 

This  country  recently  sliippied  15,000  top  minnows 
(Gambuisia  affinis)  to  Santa  Domingo.  They  are  sent 
as  an  experiment  in  trying  to  abate  the  mosquito  nuis¬ 
ance  on  the  island. 

“Your  paper  has  been  in  my  family  for  three  gen¬ 
erations,  and  I  expect  it  will  be  for  three  more  at 
least.”  That  is  what  a  Vermont  reader  says,  and 
we  join  in  the  hope. 

Thousands  of  bushels  of  green  tomatoes  are  picked 
just  before  frost,  wrapped  in  paper  and  slowly  ripened 
for  sale.  Growers  in  California  are  using  ethylene  gas 
to  hasten  this  ripening — -with  good  results. 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Department  has  start¬ 
ed  a  new  service  for  farmers.  It  will  supply  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  missing  parts  of  all  farm  implements 
and  machinery.  It  is  often  impossible  to  find  such 
parts.  This  department  will  hunt  for  them. 

The  latest  plan  for  controlling  clover  mildew  comes 
from  Western  Oregon.  The  clover  is  sprayed  with  a 
solution  of  2 Vo  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  to  100  gallons 
of  water  per  acre.  Dusting  with  powdered  sulphur  also 
saved  the  clover  and  gained  over  two  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre. 

There  is  a  great  demand  this  year  for  advice  about 
the  difference  between  real  and  personal  property  on  a 
poultry  farm.  Would  a  brooder-house  placed  on  skids 
or  runners  so  that  a  team  can  haul  it  he  personal 
property?  Under  the  common  law  it  would  if  not  per¬ 
manently  attached  to  the  ground.  The  tenant,  if  he 
built  it,  could  haul  it  away. 

La  din  a  clover  is  becoming  popular  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  We  expect  to  try  it  this  year.  This  brief  de¬ 
scription  is  given  of  it  by  the  Oregon  Station  :  “Ladima 
clover  seed  growing  in  some  of  the  Eastern  Oregon  ir¬ 
rigated  sections  promises  to  be  a  good  industry  for 
those  interested.  Ladina  clover  is  the  giant  form  of 
White  clover  that  has  come  here  from  Northern  Italy. 
It  is  intermediate  between  White  clover  and  Alsike 
clover,  and  has  perennial  habit  of  White  clover. 
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Milk  Wanted 

AN  organization  of  milk  dealers  wishes  to  contract 
for  six  and  twelve-month  periods,  for  1,500 
cans  of  Grade  B  pasteurized  milk  daily,  50  cans  of 
cream  daily,  meeting  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  New  York  City.  Letters  to  this  office  will 
he  acknowledged  and  forwarded. 


Questions  About  a  Contract 

There  is  considerable .  anxiety  about  the  new  pool 
contract  of  April  1,  1926.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you 
to  explain  fully : 

1.  Can  debts  incurred  through  League  obligations  be 
collected  from  real  estate  and  personal  property? 

Yes.  When  the  court  says  pay,  the  execution  is 
against  both  real  and  personal  property. 

2.  Will  League  members  who  withdraw  this  coming 
February  -be  responsible  for  past  debts  of  League? 

Yes.  No  matter  when  he  withdraws,  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  share  of  all  obligations  incurred 
up  to  that  time  by  the  League,  and  his  contract  is 
held  as  an  evidence  to  enforce  such  payment.  The 
courts  have  generally  enforced  payment.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Canning  Crop  Association  are 
now  paying  under  a  court  decree. 

3.  Will  League  members  who  sign  new  contracts  be 
financially  responsible  for  League  debts  above  amount 
due  them  for  milk? 

Yes.  The  management  may  keep  the  whole  bill 
and  if  that  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  creditors,  the 
member  is  responsible  for  his  share  of  the  debt  re¬ 
maining  due. 

4.  If  a  man  signs  the  new  contract  and  later  with¬ 
draws,  is  he  any  more  responsible  than  under  the  old 
contract? 

He  will  surely  have  as  much  responsibility  for  al1 
debts  contracted  by  the  League  up  to  time  of  with¬ 
drawal.  Able  lawyers  whose  opinion  we  have  al¬ 
ways  found  sound,  believe  that  under  the  new  by¬ 
laws  and  new  contract  the  intent  is  that  the  man 
who  signs  the  new  contract  remains  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  the  League  after  he  cancels  the  agency 
to  sell  the  milk.  Pool  officials  deny  this,  and  claim 
that  the  liability  in  any  event  is  limited  in  the  by¬ 
laws  to  $5  a  member.  As  a  mere  member  of  the 
association  that  might  be  true,  and  yet  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  citizen  he  signs  a  contract  assuming  new 
responsibilities,  and  innocent  parties  relying  on  his 
contract  might  extend  additional  credits,  and  bring 
suit  against  him  for  an  unpaid  claim.  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  that  depend  on  the  meaning  of  contracts  and 
laws.  Lawyers  differ  in  opinions.  Such  disputes  are 
never  settled  until  a  suit  is  tried,  and  the  highest 
court  says  the  last  word.  The  wrong  of  it  is  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  technical  contracts  at  all.  They  may  serve; 
the  purpose  of  some  leaders  but  they  do  not  serve 
the  farmer,  and  the  man  who  leads  the  fanner  into 
them  is  not  a  safe  guide. 

5.  What  is  the  effect  of  tlie  new  by-laws  on  the 
penalty  clause? 

Tiie  penalty  clause  in  the  old  contract  was  illegal 
and  void.  It  could  not  be  enforced  because  the 
c-ourt  of  appeals  declared  it  unenforceable.  There¬ 
fore  any  pool  patron  may  quit  under  the  old  con¬ 
tract,  and  collect  the  amount  due  him  for  milk  as 
Holmes  Brothers  did.  The  new  instrument  tries  to 
tie  the  farmer  tighter  and  make  the  penalty  clause 
work.  Even  if  it  does  not  succeed  it  will  make  a  new 
lawsuit,  and  new  lawyers’  fees  for  farmers  to  pay, 
and  cause  them  new  annoyances  and  losses. 


A  Review  of  the  Milk  Situation 

IT  was  evident  from  the  beginning  that  the  scare 
of  Western  milk  was  intended  to  keep  farmers 
from  thinking  of  low  prices,  heavy  deductions  and 
unaccounted-for  items  until  after  the  withdrawal 
period  of  League  members.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  meetings  and  policies  thus  far  have 
been  skillfully  directed  and  inspired  by  pool  agencies. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  indications  of.  honest 
purpose  by  sincere  dairymen  in  all  the  groups  to 
find  a  formula  on  which  all  dairymen  can  work  in 
harmony,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  move¬ 
ment  may  yet  break  away  from  crafty  leaders  and 
assume  an  Importance  not  originally  intended. 

At  the  very  outset,  however,  dairymen  may  as 
well  look  some  stern  facts  squarely  in  the  face, 
l  eague  officials  and  the  Borden  people  are  in  alli¬ 
ance.  One  does  nothing  and  will  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  the  consent  and  sanction  of  the  other.  Borden’s 
could  eliminate  the  pool  officials  in  a  week  if  they 
chose  to  do  so.  Under  present  conditions  the  lead¬ 
ers  have  no  means  of  controlling  Borden’s  actions. 
Consequently  the  officials  will  continue  to  do  what 
Borden’s  want  done.  Borden’s  do  not  want  a  united 
dairy  organization.  When  we  had  one  they  planned 
and  intrigued  to  divide  it.  League  officials  hel]>ed 


them.  Between  them  they  succeeded  and  made  a 
good  job  of  it  from  their  viewpoint.  They  are  not 
going  to  sit  idly  by  now  and  see  their  victory  turned 
to  defeat.  Pool  officials  will  be  held  accountable. 
Their  jobs  and  their  salaries  are  at  stake.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  thinly-screened  and  cunning  handi¬ 
work  is  clear  and  unmistakable  in  the  reports  that 
come  from  the  northern  meetings,  also  in  the  in¬ 
spired  reports  in  the  news  press,  and  up  to  this 
point  they  have  directed  and  controlled  every  im¬ 
portant  movement.  So  far  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  any  get-together  movement  being  success¬ 
ful.  They  have  every  road  blocked  but  one,  and 
that  leads  straight  to  the  pool,  and  nobody  knows 
better  than  the  officials  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
dairymen  will  never  take  that  road.  No  one  knows 
better  than  they  that  a  large  majority  of  those  in 
the  pool  are  looking  anxiously  and  hopefully  for  a 
way  out,  of  it.  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  Miller  regime 
will  not  permit  dairymen  to  get  together  except 
in  the  pool  of  its  leaders  if  its  leaders  can  keep 
them  apart? 

Look  at  it  from  another  angle.  Suppose  the  five 
groups  formed  a  union  with  five  directors,  and  hired 
a  high-class  business  man  to  sell  the  milk,  and  to 
keep  and  turn  into  butter  and  cheese  any  milk  left 
over,  the  dealers  being  under  contract  to  take  their 
entire  requirements,  cutting  out  Western  and  Cana¬ 
dian  milk,  and  this  is  the  proposition  any  high- 
class  business  man  would  adopt.  Four  of  the  groups 
would  have  practically  no  expense.  They  have  little 
now.  They  would  have  less  then.  It  averages  less 
than  one  cent  per  cwt.  The  pool  alone  has  heavy 
overhead  expense,  high  salaries  and  a  complicated 
financial  system.  Their  members  would  continue  to 
allow  heavy  deductions.  The  officials  would  have 
the  alternative  of  reducing  expenses  and  forfeiting 
salaries,  and  cancelling  gratuities,  or  hanging  on 
for  a  short  time  and  seeing  their  members  going  to 
other  groups  to  avoid  useless  deductions.  This  is 
the  dilemma  that  Mr.  Miller  faced  in  Utica  two 
years  ago.  He  bluffed  his  way  out  of  it  then.  Does 
any  dairyman  who  followed  his  actions  for  the  last 
nine  years  expect  him  to  forget  himself  now  for  the 
sake  of  this  perfectly  practical  service  to  the  dairy 
•industry? 

And  yet  there  are  possibilities  in  the  north  coun¬ 
try  movement — if  it  runs  away  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  leaders.  The  bulk  of  all  dairymen  in  all 
groups  are  really  for  it.  If  they  should  decide  to 
go  ahead,  appoint  a  strong  organization  committee 
and  submit  a  plan  or  plans  to  producers  for  ap¬ 
proval,  the  movement,  like  a  new  broom,  would 
sweep  the  whole  New  York  milk  shed. 

For  a  long  time  we  held  to  the  hope  that  mem¬ 
bers  exerting  their  influence  on  the  inside  of  the 
League  would  be  able  to  work  necessary  changes 
for  its  ultimate  success.  The  selfish  record  of  the 
leaders  has  squelched  that  hope,  and  the  Borden 
alliance  lias  sealed  it.  This  ruinous  system  must 
go  and  will  go.  We  simply  face  the  slow  and  ex¬ 
pensive  process  of  wearing  it  out  by  the  withdraw¬ 
als,  or  a  spontaneous  uprising  of  dairymen  through 
such  opportunities  as  is  presented  by  the  north 
country  agitation. 


Record  of  a  Local  Milk  Company 

ROMOTERS  who  tell  us  that  farmers  are  not 
qualified  to  run  their  own  co-operative  busi¬ 
ness  are  referred  to  the  record  of  the  Callicoon  Co¬ 
operative  Dairy  Association,  at  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 
Some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  plain  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  section  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
this  plant,  with  a  big  debt,  and  a  neglected  business. 
Without  business  training  or  experience  they  tackled 
the  job  of  running  a  milk  plant,  and  financing  it. 
They  sought  trusty  advisers  and  went  at  the  job 
just  as  they  did  the  management  of  their  farms. 
They  issued  6  per  cent  coupon  notes  for  the  debts 
and  sold  the  notes  to  themselves.  They  out  down 
expenses,  put  the  plant  in  good  condition,  found  a 
responsible  buyer  for  the  milk  and  sold  it. 

Their  report  is  a  model  of  clearness.  Every  penny 
is  accounted  for.  The  members  know  where  every 
cent  of  expense  goes.  It  is  all  made  plain  in  the 
report  and  all  checked  by  an  auditing  committee. 
The  members  may  examine  the  records  at  any  time. 

The  business  for  1925  increased  $ff9.0S9.15  over 
1924.  The  increased  volume  was  1.079.042  lbs.  The 
cost  of  operating  the  plant  was  30%  cents  per  100 
lbs.  The  income  for  the  year  was  $306,370.74  It 
has  a  cash  balance  of  $5,152.  and  seems  to  have  paid 
its  patrons  $2.90  per  100  lbs.  for  milk  run. 

What  these  plain  common-sense  farmers  have 


clone,  dairy  farmers  everywhere  can  do.  Develop 
these  local  plants  where  they  can  be  successfully 
operated  and  build  your  organization  on  them  as  a 
foundation,  and  production  of  milk  will  be  one  of 
the  great  prosperous  industries  of  the  State. 


Good  Test  of  a  Capable  Manager 

HARLES  M.  BULL,  the  popular  and  efficient 
manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operative  Milk  Company  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  re¬ 
signed  at  a  meeting  of  the  hoard  of  directors  on 
January  11.  Mr.  Bull  has  been  manager  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  since  it  was  started  in  1915.  He  developed  the 
business  of  the  plant  to  nearly  five  times  its  original 
volume.  The  board  expressed  itself  in  resolutions 
of  appreciation  and  regret. 

To  our  mind  the  best  compliment  paid  Mr.  Bull 
came  indirectly  and  unconsciously  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  acknowledged  qualifications  of  his  assist¬ 
ant,  Mr.  Wilbur  P.  Merritt,  to  succeed  him  as  man¬ 
age]'.  Mr.  Merritt  has  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Bui! 
for  10  years.  He  is  capable  and  abundantly  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  work.  We  know  no  better  test  of  the 
character  and  integrity  of  a  foreman  or  manager 
than  to  find  a  man  capable  and  well-trained  next 
to  him  qualified  to  take  his  place.  Small  selfish 
men  afraid  of  their  jobs  discourage  and  displace 
capable  first  assistants.  Big,  capable  men  like  Mr. 
Bull  always  have  a  good  man  ready  to  step  into 
their  own  shoes. 


Sensible  Statement  of  the  Situation 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  efforts  of  the  dairymen  to 
bring  together  the  five  groups  now  selling  milk  in  .the 
New  York  market  will  be  without  avail  unless  the 
Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association  can  be 
reached  through  its  individual-  members  instead  of  the 
pool.  Just  so  long  as  the  salaried  positions  of  Mr. 
Miller  and  his  associates  depend  upon  a  continuation 
of  the  present  pool  policy  this  official  group  will  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  prevent  all  the  groups 
coming  together  into  a  new  organization. 

Thera  is  no  question  but  that  -the  majority  of  the 
poolers  today  would  welcome  a  change  of  policy  in 
their  organization.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  if  representative  producers  of  eac-h 
group  could  be  brought  together  in  conference  and  I 
am  sure  some  plan  could  be  formulated  by  which  they 
could  work  together  for  the  good  of  all.  Later  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  producers  from  this  group  could  be  chosen 

to  work  out  a  plan  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the 
^oups.  K.  A.  SHAUI<> 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Truth  Finding  Milk  Guild 

UGGESTIONS  from  many  farmers  in  all  dairy 
groups  have  finally  resulted  in  a  guild  or  as¬ 
sociation  to  find  the  truth  about  milk  and  to  make 
it  known  everywhere  and  to  everybody.  It  .was 
started  modestly  enough  by  half  a  dozen  dairymen 
find  friends  of  the  industry.  The  purpose  of  it  ap¬ 
peals  to  everyone. 

the  Guild  starts  off  with  this  first  announcement 
with  23  members.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  reach  100.000.  The  membership  is  voluntary. 
It  involves  no  obligations  except  to  do  what  one  can 
to  find  truth  about  milk  and  make  it  known.  When 
the  membership  has  reached  500  it  will  be  formal  lv 
organized  and  controlled  by  the  members. 

Briefly  the  immediate  purpose  is  to  find  the  facts 
about  surplus,  freight  rates,  foreign  shipments  to 
our  markets,  our  daily  demand  and  supply,  prices 
here  and  elsewhere,  economies  in  distribution  and 
in  organization,  and  in  short  everything  that  will 
help  make  'the  production  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  a  paying  business. 

Will  you  volunteer  as  a  member  with  no  obliga¬ 
tion  except  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  other  dairymen 
cut  in  the  open  and  with  the  truth  known,  help  in 
legitimate  ways  to  make  the  dairy  farm  pay  a 
profit?  Use  the  blank  below  and  mail  to  this  office: 


Truth  Finding  Milk  Guild 

A  voluntary  association  to  get  full  and  accurate  in¬ 
formation  about  milk,  and  with  record  face  up  on  the 
table,  to  use  every  proper  and  legitimate  means  to  make 
‘he  production  of  milk  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  a 
profitable  business. 

VOLUNTEER  MEMBER  , 

Name  . . . . . 

Post  Office  ...  .  .... 

State  . 

Association  . 
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Norman  and  His  Sister 

Dear  Friends :  Am  sending  a  little 
sketch  and  a  •photo  of  my  sister  and  my¬ 
self  taken  several  years  ago.  I  made  a 


Isabella  on  the  Bridge 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  1  am  sending 
my  picture  which  is  taken  near  my 
home  on  a  large  bridge.  I  have  my 


Boys  and  Girls 

By  Iva  Unger 


“We  Will  Always  Make  Our  Page  to  Spell 
Words  of  Kindness  and  Right  Good  Will.” 


ENIGMA  NO.  2 

My  first  i's  in  do.  but  not  in  make, 

My  ‘second  in  put  but  not  in  take. 

My  third  is  in  horse  but  not  in  colt, 

My  -fourth  is  in  pepper  but  not  in  salt, 
My  fifth*  is  in  pear  but  not.  in  plum. 

My  sixth  is  in  go  but  not  in  come, 

My  seventh  in  pep  .but  not  in  fun. 

My  .whole  is  something  for  which  we  all 
run.  — Sylvia  Rassas  (14). 

New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Louise  Wiederliold  (15), 
New  York 

Memory  Verse 

THE  THREE  GRACES 

I  never  thought  'I’d  like  -to  be  a  cook 
Until  I  saw  Louella 
Steal  magic  from  a  -small  red-covered 
book 

And  store-  it  in  the  cellar  ; 

Until  I  saw  her -slim  white -fingers  charm 
A  hundred  luscious  flavors 
From  all  the  common  things  around  the 
farm 

And  pass  them  out  as  favors ! 

T  never  thought  the  simple  urge  to  sew 
Would  ever  seize  my  fancy 
Until  I  watched  intriguing  stitches  grow 
On  .garments  made  by  Nancy; 

Till,  seated  with  the  sunlight  on  her 
hair 

I  saw  her  -coax  dull  duty. 

(Plain  fabric  that  a  romping  child  may 
wear) 

Into  a  thing  ofTeauty. 

I  never  had  the  gardening  complex 
Until,  observing  Polly, 

I  learned  how  brandishing  a  trowel 
wrecks 

All  care  and  melancholy ; 

Until  I  marked  a  rainbow  at  her  feet 
Wherever  they  descended 
And  guessed  ’how  many  lives  were  made 
more  sweet 

By  posies  that  she  tended. 

The  poets  and  the  painters  and  the  bards, 
Who  star  the  skyey  places, 

Perhaps  won’t  .miss  them,  if  a  few  awards 
Alight  on  humbler  graces ; 

On  all  the  little  housewives,  if  you 
please, 

Who  steadily  are  giving, 

With  that  rare  smile  on  which  the  world 
agrees 

Free  lessons  in  fine  living. 

—Ruth  Weyburn  Tobias  in 
Youth’s  Companion. 


Riddle 

What  is  it  that  a  wagon  has,  that  is 
no  use  to -the  wagon,  but  the  wagon  can¬ 
not  go  without  it? 

— Sent  by  Elizabeth  Whitaker  (1). 
Rhode  Island. 

Answer  to ’last  month’s  riddle  is  squash. 


Drawn  by  Theodore  Bucket  (15), 
Neic  York 

The  Boyhood  of  George  Washington 

George  Washington  was  born  February 
22,  1732,  at  Popes  Creek,  Va.  Most 
of  his  childhood  days  were  spent  near 
Fredericksburg  on  a  fine  estate.  George’s 
father  reared  a  large  family.  Lawrence 
was  the  oldest  child  so  he  was  sent  to 
England  to  be  educated  because  there 
were  no  good  schools  near.  When -George 
was  old  enough  to  go  to  school  he  was 
sent  'to  an  old  field  sehoolhouse  where 
he  was  taught  to  read,  write  and  cipher, 
and  'the  parish  sexton  was  the  teacher. 
He  was  tall  and  strong  and  was  fond  of 
all  -athletics.  His  playmates  looked  up¬ 
on  him  as  their  leader.  At  the  last  years 
of  his  school  life  he  studied  mathematics 
and  land  surveying.  When  lie  was  11 
years  old.  George’s  father  died.  He  was 
16  when  he  began  to  practice  surveying, 
and  learned  to  enjoy  the  rough  -life.  lie 
met  many  Indians.  AN  lien  the  French 
and  Indian  war  -broke  out  the  English 
wanted  a  message  to  go  to  the  Freuch  to 
tell  them  to  get  out;  Washington  was 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (12),  New  A  ork 


Drawn  by  Bussell  Thomas  (15), 

New  Jersey 

What  Am  I? 

Last  month’s  nature  puzzle  was  writ¬ 
ten  about  an  otter  Except  for  weight, 
20  lbs.,  'the  description  might  have  fitted 
numbers  of  -other  fur  bearing  animals, 
and  that  is  perhaps  where  most  of  us 
slipped.  Quite  as  many  answered  “seal” 
and  “mink,”  as  gave  the  right  answer. 
But  laying  all  past  failures  aside  let  us 
consider  this  new  subject,  which  seems 
to.be  a  bird  of  individual  character. 

I  am  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
North  America,  visiting  the  Arctic  reg¬ 
ions  in  Summer,  but  abounding  chiefly  m 
the  Southern  States  /between,  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mississippi.  My  scientific  name 
is  Halioeetus  leucocephalus.  -I  frequent 
both  the  sea  coast  and  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  'have  been  &een  sailing  through  the 
column  of  spray  at  Niagara  Falls.  I  am 
very  fond  of  fish.  My  plumage  passes 
through  three  stages.  My  eggs  are  de¬ 
posited  from  December  to  April,  accord¬ 
ing  to  locality,  mostly  on  the  bare  ledge 
of  a  cliff,  rarely  in  trees.  The  nest  is 
made  of  sticks  lined  with  roots  or  grass. 
I  am  the  symbol  of  a  large  country  in 
the  AArestern  Hemisphere.  AA’hat  am  1  ! 

— Sent  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (11). 

New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 


pretty  poor  start  of  the  New  Year  by  not 
sending  anything  in,  so  I  have  resolved 
to  send  something  every  month  the  rest 
of  the  year.  I  think  the  idea  of  jokes 
is  good,  only  of  course  we  want  new 
ones  and  can’t  spare  room  for  many. 
I  used  'to  have  a  «bug  on  the  things  and 
tried  to  write  them  but  I  found  it  takes 
more  brains  dlian  I’ve  got  to  be  success¬ 
fully  foolish  or  “clever.”  So  Long,  Nor¬ 
man  Ilallock,  (IS),  Connecticut. 


Milton,  the  Young  Farmer 


knickers  on,  as  I  was  with  my  sister 
washing  the  car.  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  Our  Page  but  this  is  the  first 
I  lever  sent  anything  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
am  14  years  old.  Your  friend,  Isabella 
E.  Thut.  New  York. 


No.  1  is  skating;  No.  2  is  New  Year. 
enigma  no.  1 

M,v  first  is  in  heart  but  not  in  red. 

My  second  in  marriage  but  not  in  wed, 
My  third  is  in  party  but  not  in  fun, 

My  fourth  is  in  pie  but  not  in  bun, 

Mv  fifth  is  in  in  but  not  in  out, 

My  sixth  is  in  thin  but  not  in  stout, 
seventh  in  kite  but  not  in  crow, 
eighth  is  in  short  but  not  in  grow, 
iyi  v  ninth  is  in  sick  but  not  in  live,  . 
Mv  whole  is  in  something  we  all  can  give. 

'  _ Written  by  Corinne  Bobb  (1-). 

New  Jersey. 


Mv 

Mv 

My 


Dear  Friends. — I  have  been  reading  the 
letters  on  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  page  and 
thought  I  would  write  one,  as  I  see  we 
need  more  letters  and  photos  for  Our 
Page.  My  Daddy  has  taken  The  It. 
N.-Y.  for  years.  AATe  live  on  a  farm  of 
112  acres  and  I  help  my  Dad  all  I  can.  I 
have  one  sister.  She  is  three  years  old 
and  hei''  name  is  Jean  Elizabeth.  Yours 
truly,  Milton  S.  Alberding,  (Age  10), 
New  York. 


Esther  II err 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending 
you  a  picture  of  myself.  Have  been 
writing  to  Our  Page  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  Eke  the  Page  very  much,  don’t 
you?  -  January  Page  certainly  is  com¬ 
plete.  Nothing  there  'that  is  not  inter¬ 
esting.  I  like  the  poems  very  much. 
Your  friend,  Esther  Ilerr,  (17),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


chosen  to  deliver  that  message.  This  was 
his  first  work  in  the  war.  His  education, 
meagre  though  it  was,  fitted  him  better 
than  any  other  for  the  work  he  was  to 
do.  He  was  able  to  read  the  minds  of 
other  men,  and  to  act  upon  this  knowl¬ 
edge  very  quickly  in  emergency.  He  had 
met  all  kinds  of  men  and  -knew  what 
they  thought  about. 

— Sketch  and  Prose  by  Theodore 
New  York.  Ruckel  (15). 

Sara  'Skinner  (11),  New  York  wrote 
the  words  for  the  Box  this  time:  Kind¬ 
ness  and  Right  Good  Will  give  us  a  fine 
happy  feeling,  and  make  Our  Page  re¬ 
flect  it. 


0  Captain!  My  Captain! 

Ruth  Stevens  of  New  York,  sends  us 
the  following  poem  by  Walt  AA’hitman, 
written  soon  after  the  Civil  -AA’ar:  “I 
just  learned  it  at  school  for  English.  Th.e 
Captain  is  Lincoln,  and  the  ship  is  the 
United  States.” 


Drawn  by  A.  Boyer,  New  York 

O  CAPTAIN  !  MY  CAPTAIN  ! 

O  Captain !  My  Captain  !  Our  fearful 
trip  is  done. 

The  ship  ‘has  weather’d  every  rack,  the 
prize  we  sought  is  won, 

The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the 
people  all  exulting, 

While  follow7  eyes  -the  steady  keel,  the 
vessel  grim  and  daring; 

But  O  heart !  heart !  heart ! 

O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 

AA’here  on  the  deck  my  captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain  !  My  Captain  !  Rise  up  and 
hear  the  bells ; 

Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for 
yoii'the'bugle  trills, 

For  you — bouquets  and  ribbon  wreaths — 
for  you  the  shores  -a-crowding, 

For  you  they  call;  the  swaying  mass, 
their  eager  faces  turning ; 

Here,  Captain!  dear  father! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head! 

If  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck, 
You’ve  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

M,v  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are 
pale  and  still  ; 

M,v  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  lie  -lias 
no  pulse  nor  will ; 

The  ship  is  anchored  safe  aud  sound,  its 
voyage  closed  and  done, 

From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  cornea 
in  with  object  won  ; 

Exult  O  shores  and  ring  O  bells ! 

But  I,  with  mournful  tread. 

Walk  'the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

Drawn  by  Ellen  Rickard,  New  York 

Stage  Manager:  “All  ready,  run  up 
the  curtain.” 

Green  Stagehand:  “Say,  what  do  you 
think  I  am,  a  squirrel?” — Sent  by  Ellen 
Rickard,  New  York. 


Mrs.  Smith  wyis  going  away  for  the 
week  and  left  the  following  note  for  a 
neighbor  •  “Dear  Mrs.  Allen  :  Would  you 
mind  putting  out  some  feed  for  the  cat? 
It  will  eat  nearly  anything,  but  don’t 
put  yourself  out.” — Sent  by  Virginia 
Calkins,  Long  •Island. 


Max:  “When  does  a  .barrel  eat?” 

John:  “Why,  *a  barrel  never  eats!” 
Max  :  “Sure  it  does,  when  it  takes  a 
roll.” — Sent  by  Gladys  Il-etherly,  New 
York. 


Birds. 


Drawn  by  Merle  Scriven  (In), 
New  York 


At  My  Feeding  Station 

I  have  a  feeding  station  this  year 
again.  There  are  many  chickadees  that 
come;  we  have  counted  as  high  as  16  at 
once.  The  chickadees  relish  .the  pie  crust 
the ‘best,  but  also  like  pancakes  and  suet. 
One  day  they  ate  out  of  my  hand.  Se  me 
days  they  will  eat  two  together  on  a 
piece  of  pie  crust,  and  then  again  they 
are  quarrelsome. 

A  pair  of  downies  come  constantly. 
They  like  suet  and  pie  crust  best,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  eat  -upon  the  post  or  window 
•side — also  mv  log  station.  A  pair  of 
hairy  woodpeckers  have  been  on  the»barn 
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all  the  .time, «but  only  to  the  station  once 
or  twice.  One  pair  of  nuthatches  come 
every  day.  but  they  eat  only  pie  crust, 
unless  the  oMier  food  cannot  be  avoided. 
January  27  I  discovered  a  starling  de¬ 
vouring  t lie  suet.  The  starlings  are  great 
imitators  and  have  been  *a  musical  com¬ 
edy  in  themselves.  Several  times  they 
have  fooled  me;  once  into  thinking  I 
heard  a  bluebird  ;  then  with  a  whistling 
that  sounded  like  two  people  talking. 
January  17  and  31  saw  flocks  of  snow¬ 
birds  and  found  a  crippled  -one.  [  also 
saw  a  large  hawk  on  this  day.  Decem¬ 
ber.  19  and  20  a  meadow  lark  was  here 
by  the  house  and  barn  when  it  was  very 
cold  and  stormy. 

How  many  of  “Our  Page”  feed  the 
birds  in  Winter?  How  many  and  what 
birds  do  they  have?  I  would  very  much 
like  to  correspond  with  a  bird  lover. 

— Written  by  Grace  Wheat. 

New  York. 


To  the  Joy-givers  of  Our  Page 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  little 
girl  eight  years  old.  I  have  had  infan¬ 
tile  paralysis  and  cannot  walk,  but  I 
can  sit  up  and  write  a  little  while  each 
dav.  I  want  so  much  for  someone  to 
write  me.  Yours,  Loretta  Kinyoun,  New 
York. 


My  Diary 

Jan.  20. — Very  warm  and  unseasonable 
for  the  time  of  year.  Snow  is-  all  gone. 
IT‘a  ve  seen  a  few  pheasants  around. 

Jan.  21. — Bose  at  0:30.  built  the  fires. 
Fed  cows  and  milked.  Then  went  to  a 
neighbor’s  and  fed  up  there  and  milked 
one  cow.  They  have  a  dandy  heifer 
calf :  came  last  Saturday.  As  my  hens 
aren’t  laying  very  well  I  sold  10  today 
at  20  cents  a  pound.  Cut  some  wood  this 
afternoon.  Got  wood  and  water  for  a 
neighbor  who  *is  sick. 

Jan.  22. — About  2  in.  of  snow  fell  last 
night.  Much  colder  today  and  snow  is 
blowing. 

Jan.  23. — A  typical  Winter  day.  Not 
quite  so  cold.  Delivered  milk.  Watered 
and  grained  Prince.  Fed  and  watered 
hens.  Had  a  great  breakfast.  Delicious 
fresh  biscuits  with  'golden  maple  .syrup! 
After  breakfast  watered  cows,  then  split 
soi ne  wood.  Cleaned  dropping  boards. 
Tins  'afternoon  I  helped  my  brother  haul 
a  load  of  wood.  Got  wood  and  water  for 
our  neighbor ;  washed  kitchen  floor. 

Jan.  25. — A  little  warmer  today.  After 
chores  were  finished  I  walked  down  to 
the  neighborhood  store  and  got  some 
sugar  and  oil.  Secured  a  subscription 
for  a  magazine  I  have  taken  up.  After 
dinner  I  put  -some  wood  in  the  shed  and 
mixed  grain  for  hens.  Spiit  wood  and  car¬ 
ried  water  for  our  neighbor.  Got  an¬ 
other  subscription  for  my  magazine. 

Jan.  27.— About  half  .an  inch  of  snow 
fell  last  night.  Just  enough  to  make 
everything  look  white.  The  sun  rose,  a 
brilliant  red.  More  snow  must  be  near. 
Cleaned  off  Prince;  also  carded  the  cows. 
This  alfternoon  wiped  the  dishes  for 
mother  and  sawed  more  wood.  Nuff's 
nuff.  Yours,  Skinny,  New  Hampshire. 


Jan.  25. — Our  dog.  Prinnie,  appeared 
this  morning  with  a  sore  paw.  She  limps 
a  lot.  Charles  and  I  went  down  to  the 
creek •  to  slide  on  the  ice.  Prinnie  came 
limping  down  after  a  -while.  We  held 
her  on  our  lap  on  the  sled.  It  is  good 
ice  and  lots  of  fun  to  slide. 

.Tan.  20. — We  are  having  vacation  this 
week.  Tonight  we  are  going  to  an  oyster 
supper.  Tomorrow  I’ll  write  about  it. 

Jan.  27.— Last  night  we  went  to  the 
oyster  supper.  A  man  talked  a  long 
time.  While  we  were  eating  our  supper 
there  came  an  awful  crack — something 
like  a  gun  .going  off.  It  was  upstairs, 
and  the  people  got  out  of  there  pretty 
lively.  The  floor  had  settled  four  or  five 
inches  and  you  could  see  the  gap  between 
(lie  wall  and  the  ceiling.  I  think  one  of 
the  iron  braces  broke  do-wnstairs.  We 
went,  home  soon  after  that. 

Jan  2S. — The  wind  is  blowing  and  it 
is  drifting  out.  I  shoveled  some  paths. 
It  seemed'as  if  they  filled  up  as  soon  as 
T  shoveled  them,  so  I  gave  it  up.— From 
“Net”  (11),  New  York. 


Lines  From  Our  Letters 

“Guess  you  thought  you  would  never 
hear  from  me  again.  1  have  been  so 
busy  have  not  had  time  to  write  you. 
Do  you  need  anything  I  can  help  you 
in?” — Frank  Pennington,  Texas. 


“Dow  many  of  you  have  seen  a  goat? 
1  have  some  to  play  with.  They  have 
kind  eyes  and  whiskers.” — Cecil  Bar¬ 
rett  (10),  New  York. 


“Tell  Both  Jenkins  her  feather  cake 
is  fine.” — Mary  Blair  (13),  New  York. 


“A  .terrible  winter  here — drifts  many 
feet  high.  We  have  a  river  on  each  side 
of  us — Avon  and  Gasperoux.” — Anna 
Childers  (13),  Nova  Scotia. 


“I  have  written  before,  but  did  not 
see  anything  of  my  drawing  or  letters 
printed.  However.  I  shall  not  give  up 
hope.”— Waddie  Kick  (13),  New  York. 


“I  just  finished  reading  the  Page,  and 
it  sure  improves  with  age.” — Boy  Berg¬ 
man  (15t,  New  York. 


OUR  ART 


FEBRUARY 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (17),  Pennsylvania 


Valenti  he 


Drawn  hy  Mary  E.  Truskalasku  '15), 
Ve«>  York 


Drawn  by  Norman  Hallock  (IS), 
Connecticut 


Drawn  by  D.  J.  Williams 


Drawn  by  Waddie  Kick  (13), 
Neto  York 


Drawn  by  Ralph  Allen  (14),  Iowa 


Put  one  large  cup  molasses  and  three-  Lincoln’s  Home  in  the  Wilderness 

fourths  cup  of  lard  in  the  mixing  bowl  Drawn  by  Jerry  Lou,  New  York 
and  stir  until  they  are  wcr’i  creamed. 

Then  add  one  well-beaten  egg,  a  scant  of  cinnamon.  As  the  mixture  softens, 
one-half  cup  sugar.  Pour  one-half  cup  put  in  four  cups  of  flour,  and  give  the 
boiling  water  into  a  cup  and  in  this  dis-  whole  a  thorough  stirring.  Drop  the  ery 
solve  two  teaspoons  (level)  of  soda,  babies  from  a  teaspoon  on  baking  pan 
When  it  fizzes  stir  quickly  into  the  mix-  some  distance  a"part,  as  the  dough 
ture  in  the  howl  to  which  must  he  added  spreads. — Sent  by  Corinne  Bobb  (12). 
one  teaspoon  of  ginger  and  one  teaspoon  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Louise  Wiedchold  (15), 
New  York 


THE  POEM 

Gee  whizz!  My  poem’s  on  the  Page- 

See,  here’s  my  name  and  there’s  my  a^e 

There  must  be  millions  lookin’  ‘at  “it 
now — 

It’s  easy  to  write  poems  if  you  just  know 
how. 

And  here’s  a  piece  taken  from  my  letter  : 

I  m  going  to  keep  on  trying 

"Til  I  can  write  a  great 'deal  berter. 

I,  tell  you — I’m  some  poet. 

I’ll  he  famous — then  you’ll  know  it. 

Of  course  I  ain’t  stuck  up  or  anything 
like  that, 

But  my  head  has  got  so  big  I  can’t  put 
on  my  hat. 

— Written  by  Albert  Kirk  (17). 
Connecticut. 


WIND,  SNOW,  AND  RAIN 

Does  wind  ask  if  we  want  harm? 
It’s  no  need  of  saying  no. 

When  the  wind  with  all  its  might 
Uproots  trees — 

Seems  as  if  it  Mows  for  spite — 

Not  to  please. 

The  rain  does  us  some  harm, 

^But  it  a  ft  “n  does  us  good. 

We  who  live  upon  the  farm 

Are  the  ones  -who  pray  it  should. 

But  now  the  snow.  When  it  comes 
We  think  it  great  and  call  It  fun. 

And  down  the  hill  we  gaily  go 
To  welcome  snow.  ’Tis  not  fair 

That  when  it  rains  we  take  no  care, 
But  run  inside  and  find  a  chair. 

— By  Anna  Harris  (15). 

Delaware. 


ABRAHAM  IINCOLN 
Abraham  was  a  poor  lad 
Born  in  a  cabin  home. 

He  was  an  adventurous  lad,  I’ve  heard, 
As  he  loved  to  roam. 

He  borrowed  a  book  one  day 
To  read  about  a  great  man— 

The  man  was  George  Washington, 

First  President  of  our  land; 

One  night  after  reading  this  hook 
He  left  it  between  the  chinks  of  the  wall. 
But  during  the  uight  it  stormed  and 
rained 

And  the  book  was  wet,  cover  and  all. 

Abe  was  honest  and  paid  for  that  book. 
He  (worked  for  a  neighbor  to  repay  it ; 
Worked  with  great  labor,  splitting  trees 
into  rails. 

Later,  when  President  of  our  land, 
Working  to  fre.e  the  ‘black  man. 

He  gave  his  life  in  righting  wrong. 

The  nation  mourned  his  death— 

Men  loved  him  because  he  loved  them. 

As  he  won  an  argument  with  a  smile 
So  he  smiled  with  those  that  scorn, ed  him 
Because  he  was  homely,  awkward, 
shabby,  poor — 

A  great  mind  in  an  unbeautiful  husk. 

His  birthday  is  the  twelfth  of  this  month, 
Be  sure  and  honor  that  day — 

When  on  that  day  you  stay  home  from 
school, 

Think  of  him  while  you  play. 

—Written  hy  Bussell  Thomas  (15). 
New  Jersey. 


TO  REMEMBER 

February  Second,  the  Ground  Hog’s  pre¬ 
diction, 

February  Twelfth.  Lincoln’s  birthday. 
The  fourteenth  of  February  Valentine’s 
message, 

Twenty-second  doth  Washington  sway. 
The  twenty-seventh  day  we  hear 
From  boys  and  girls  both  far  am!  near 
Tis  then  we  take  our  pen  and  help 
This  Page  of  Ours  we  hold  so  dear. 

— Written  by  Isabel  L’dgerton  (14). 
New  York. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

Now  that  you  have  finished  Our  Page 
we  hope  you  like  it.  We  had  177  let¬ 
ters  of  material  to  choose  from,  and 
much  of  this  was  so  good  that  it  seemed 
to  hurt  to  leave  it  behind.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  really  good  things  that  have  beeu 
planned  for  have  had  to  be  left  out  after 
all,  for  there  are  just  so  many  words  to 
a  line,  and  so  many  lines  to  a  column. 
You  know  hew  set  in  its  way  a  ruler  is, 
and  the  column  is  a  kind  of  measuring 
stick  when  it  comes  to  placing  words. 
To  find  a  star  opposite  your  name,  and 
yet  not  find  your  work  on  the  Page 
means  that  the  make-up  man  who  does 
the  spacing  and  setting  of  type  couldn’t 
find  room  for  it,  although  the  Editor 
(Continued  on  Page  381) 
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Chesson  Craft 
Corsets 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

•  —  1  —  *  1  11  '■  i 


adapt  your  figure  to  the 
Modern  Dress  Styles 

A  double  purpose  garment  that  gives  a 
slender  youthful  appearance  to  stout  figures 
and  at  the  same  time  proper  support.  Gives 
you  absolute  freedom  and  comfort  and  makes 
you  feel  well  dressed. 


Direct  to  you  .98 

from 

Manufacturer 

Heavily  boned  with  Du¬ 
plex  Steels,  Graduated 
clasp.  Six  best  quality 
hose  supporters.  Body 
cloth  highest  grade 
strong  Coutil.  Length 
— back  18  in.,  front 
15  in.  Sizes  24  to  36 
waist.  Be  surg  to  give 
your  size. 

We  Pay 
Postage 

If  money  accom¬ 
panies  order  or 
you  can  pay  post¬ 
man  on  delivery, 
plus  postage. 
Money  back  if 
you  are  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  circular  on 
other  Chesson  Craft 
Corsets  and  Lingerie. 


CHESSON 
Craft  Creations 

West  Brookfield 
Mass. 


Coon  Taste  and  Good  Sense. — With 
all  Hue  complaints  of  foolish  fash¬ 
ions  and  immodest  'dress,  it  may  be  re¬ 
membered  that  no  one  has  to  dress  that 
way.  A  skirt  eight  inches  from  Hie 
ground  is  sensible,  pretty,  and  quite  in 
the  mode,  even  if  it  does  not  attract  as 
many  glances  as  one  that  only  reaches 
the  bend  of  the  knee.  We  should-  be 
sorry  .to  see  pavement-sweeping  skirts 
back  again,  but  there  seems  no  likelihood 
of  that  at  present.  We  are  told  that 
fuller  skirts  will  be  seen,  and  some  new 
taffeta  dresses  have  skirts  wide  enough 
to  fall  in  ripples.  Taffeta  is  coming  very 
much  into  fashion,  .and  disputing  the 
vogue  for  the  various  crepes.  It  lends 
itself  particularly  to  simple  designs,  and 
especially  to  two-piece  dresses  or  ensemble 
suits.  We  are  .told  that  the  ensemble  is 
to  be  as  much  in  style  as  last  year,  but 
in  some  cases  the  outer  garment  will  be 
a  cape  rather  than  a  coat.  Capes  are  to 
he  very  popular. 

Printed  Pongee. — In  the  picture,  the 
child  at  the  extreme  left  shows  a  simple 
little  dress  of  printed  pongee.  This  is  a 
very  serviceable  and  washable  material, 
and  the  dress  needed  no  trimming.  It 
was  one  of  those  plain  patterns  with 
bishop  sleeves,  and  was  smocked  all 
around  the  neck,  the  stitches  being  in  col¬ 
ored  silk.  The  full  sleeves  were  smocked 


Some  of  these  peasant  dresses  are  very 
prettily  made  of  balbriggan  with  smock¬ 
ing  or  cross-stitch. 

Printed  Linen.  —  One  of  the  new 
fabrics  is  printed  linen  in  a'  great  variety 
of  colors  and  designs.  The  next  figure 
in  the  picture  shows  a  little  girl’s  dress 
of  printed  linen,  a  block  check  in  -blue 
and  rose.  It  was  a  plain  dress  with 
kimono  sleeves,  but  had  a  particularly 
pretty  collar  of  white  linen  which  was 
quite  noyel.  This  was  a  plain*  turn-over 
collar  in  the  back,  but  in  front  extended 
in  two  long  tabs  with  slanting  ends. 
The  skirt  of  the  dress  was  slashed  to 
the  waist  at  intervals,  and  the  slashes 
had  narrow  gores  of  white  linen  set  in, 
so  as  to  give  a  flare.  At  the  top  of  each 
slash  an  arrowhead  was  worked  with 
rose-colored  embroidery  floss.  The  open¬ 
ing  at  the  neck  was  fastened  with  rose- 
colored  crocheted  buttons.  This  dress 
could  be  made  with  any  plain  pattern 
with  kimono  sleeves,  for  it  is  easy  to  cut 
tapering  gores  to  set  in  the  slashes  The 
effect  is  both  new  and  pretty. 

A  Cape  Coat. — Many  Spring  coats 
show  capes,  and  the  one  pictured  is  a 
favorite  style.  This  is  a  plain  coat, 
fastened  with  two  buttons  and  a  strap 
under  the  collar  at  the  top  The  plain 
fitting  cape  comes  around  the  shoulders, 
but  does  not  meet  in  front.  The  material 


XJNNINGr- 

WATER 

TOR  YOUR  FARM 

Running  water  for  EVERY  purpose! 
Handy  and  hot  for  kitchen  and  bath. 
Cool  and  convenient  for  drinking  and 
for  stock.  Plenty  of  pressure  for  gar¬ 
den  and  fire  protection.  Whatever 
your  water  supply  -  well,  lake,  cistern, 
spring— it  can  be  brought  as  close  as 
tne  nearest  faucet 

Hoosier  Water  Service  is  protected  in¬ 
side  and  out  by  the  superior  Galvazink 
process.  Hoosier  quality  goes  clear 
through.  Inexpensive  to  install.  Driv¬ 
en  by  any  power  that  is  convenient. 
A  size  to  meet  any  need. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Hoosier. 

FREE  BOOK 

“How  To  Have  Running  Water”— 
a  book  that  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Flint  &  Walling  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  Y  Kendallville,  Ind. 

PUMPS 

STAR  WINDMILLS 


First  ChialitvBathroom  Outfit 


This  modern,  attractive  outfit  is  strictly 
liitrh-grade  throughout.  It  is  guaranteed  as 
such.  Regular  sizes.  Even  your  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed.  Price  quoted  includes  free  delivery. 


Freight  Paid  on  All  Smyth -Despard  Products 

PITCHER  SPOUT  PUMP,  a  most  popular  and 
serviceable  kitchen  pump  for  wells  or  cisterns 
20  ft.  deep  or  less.  Revolving  top:  handle 
turns  in  any  direction.  Strong  and  well-made. 
Self-drained.  Tapped  in  base  <Xi  1 
to  receive  iron  pipe,  only  ,  - 
niDCr  guaranteed  new,  absolutely  A/s  ff 
■  t  highest  grade.  3  sizes— only  “  * 

SAVE  ONE-THIRD  — Get  Wholesale  Prices 
with  the  Smyth-Despard  FREE  CATALOG, 
on  heating  and  plumbing  supplies,  water  systems,  etc 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  on  an 
products.  Freight  prepaid. 


SMYTH-DESPARD  COMPANY, 7- 13  Hubbell  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


CLASl  25<? 

iv/  riBrrr  ronxi  TL 


UY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKER 

C  AT  ALOG  FREE  |vicYors| 

Either  pin  shown  made  with  any  3  letters  and  » 

igures  1  or  2  colors  enamel.  Silver  plate  25? 
a.  $2.50  dor.  Sterling  silver.  40tf  ea-  $4.00  dot 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO. 

645  Bastian  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N  Y 


All  Wool  Knitting  Yarn  For  Sale 

Samples  free.  H  A.  BARTLETT  Harmony,  Maine 


A  Group  of  Spring  Styles  for  Youthful  Wearers 


at  the  wrist.  The  only  trimming  was  a 
bow  of  the  material  at  the  shoulder, 
which  was  a  tie  apparently  fastening  the 
shoulder  opening.  This  had  a  very  pretty 
effect,  and  is  really  sufficiently  simple  to 
use  with  a  cotton  frock.  One  of  those 
sort-finished  English  prints  that  launder 
so  beautifully  would  be  very  pretty  made 
this  way  with  tie  of  the  same  material, 
and  as  it  would  be  flat  when  untied  it 
would  be  easily  ironed.  The  little  hat 
worn  by  this  model  was  fine  straw  with 
a  simple  trimming  of  th,e  printed  pongee. 

A  Little  Boy’s  Suit. — The  suit  worn 
by  the  small  boy,  while  made  on  the  lines 
of  the  little  Oliver  Twist  suits,  has  quite 
a  different  outline.  The  ‘“shorts,”  which 
(terminate  above  the  knee,  are  quite 
roomy,  and  in  the  model’  seen  were  made 
of  -blue  linen.  They  were  attached  to 
the  waist  by  two  large  white  buttons  in 
front  and  two  in  back.  The  blouse  was 
of  white  linen,  fastened  down  on  one  side, 
where  the  fastening  was  concealed  by  a 
broad  band  of  blue  embroidery.-  The 
elbow  sleeves  were  finished  with  blue 
embroidery,  and  there  was  a  band  of  the 
same  across  the  pocket.  The  blouse  had 
no  collar:  merely  a  line  of -blue  stitching 
around  the  edge.  This  suit  was  sugges¬ 
tive  of  some  European  peasant  costumes, 
and  was  really  very  pretty,  and  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  different. 

•Another  Peasant  Dress. — The  dress 
in  the  middle  is  another  peasant  style, 
embellished  with  smocking.  Some  of  the 
N,ew  York  stores  have  been  making  dis¬ 
plays  of  real  -peasant  costumes,  both  for 
men  and  women,  from  Central  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe  showing  the  elaborate  needle¬ 
work  used  as  trimming.  The  dress  fig¬ 
ured  was  of  ‘silk,  but  we  se,e  the  sarnie 
styles  in  soft  woolens.  This  dress  shows 
smocking  like  an  epaulette,  extending  up 
the  shoulder  and  over  the  top  of  the 
sleeves.  The  sleeves  were  the  raglan 
type,  with  an  extension  at  the  top  going 
up  to  the  neck,  and  this  extension  piece 
was  smocked,  -the  blouse  being  set  into 
it  at  back  and  front,  like  a  yoke.  At 
first  sight  it  suggested  that  the  blouse 
itself  was  smocked  at  the  shoulder,  but 
it  was  merely  'gathered  into  this  smocked 
piece.  The  waist,  which  was  rather  long, 
was  set  into  a  narrow  band,  and  the 
skirt,  which  was  separate,  was  set  into 
this  band  also.  The  skirt  had  thrge  tri¬ 
angles  of  smocking  in  front.  The  turn- 
down  collar  had  a  notch  in  the  back  as 
well  as  the  front,  which  had  a  short 
opening  fastened  with  ball  buttons.  This 
is  a  very  becoming  dress  for  a  plump 
young  woman ;  with  the  present  short 
skirts,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  a  dress 
is  meant  for  a  young  girl  or  her  mother. 


was  a  light  brown  tweed,  which  would 
stand  hard  wear.  Sometimes  the  cape 
forms  part  of  a  coat,  without  sleeves,  like 
the  storm  coat  known  as  an  Inverness, 
sometimes  it  is  shorter,  and  sometimes  it 
merely  extends  across  ti  e  back,  without 
going  over  the  shoulders.  In  this  case 
the  cape  is  detachable,  so  it  may  be  re¬ 
moved  if  desired,  but  very  often  the  cape 
is  seamed  on  at  the  collar.  The  cape  is 
an  advantage  in  giving  .extra  warmth  to 
a  tweed  coat,  and  is  very  desirable  for 
storm  wear.  We  have  seen  some  sep¬ 
arate  full-length  capes  of  tweed  that  are 
very  practical  garments  ;  for  Spring  wear 
the  capes  are  made  of  silk  or  satin. 
There  is  a  new  material  called  silk  serge 
54  inches  wide,  that  is  desirable  for  this 
use  It  has  the  same  twill  in  the  weave 
as  regular  serge. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Many  early 
Spring  hats?  show  a  stitched  taffeta  brim 
with  a  creased  straw  crown.  Sometimes 
a  jeweled  pin  is  used  for  trimming.  A 
convention  of  milliners  in  Chicago  re¬ 
cently  asserted  that  the  coming  mode 
would  he  large  hats,  but  with  small  head 
sizes  meant  for  bobbed  hair.  This  does 
not  .sound  practical,  for  the  large  hats 
are  too  difficult  to  anchor  to  the  bobbed 
head.  Tlge  idea  is  evidently  to  introduce 
a  hat  that  will  require  more  trimming 
than  the  small  ones.  There  is  quite  a 
difference  in  the  outline  of  these  little 
hats  this  Spring,  the  crown  being  higher, 
and  (either  "square  or  creased. 

Black  and  navy  'blue  lead  in  both  silk 
and  woolen  materials  for  Spring.  Black 
leads  both  in  style  and  popularity;  it  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  wardrobe  as  in 
our  grandmothers’  days,  when  one  “best 
black  silk”  marked  the  wearer’s  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances.  We  have  s.een  some 
very  nice  black  sarin  crepe.  40  ins.  wide, 
from  $1.95  up.  There  is  always  a  wide 
range  of  choice  in  both  plain  and  printed 
silks  at  $1.95,  $2.50  and  $2.95.  We  also 
noted  satin  crepe  52  ins.  wide  of  fine 
quality  at  $3.95.  This  is  used  for  capes, 
as  well  as  dresses. 

Among  the  new  hats  a  popular  style  is 
the  draped  beret,  a  beret  being  one  of 
the  round  caps,  with  a  close  hand  and 
drooping  crown,  worn  by  the  Basque 
peasants.  These  berets  show  a  close 
band,  without  brim,  in  front,  and  a 
creased  crown  folded  down  at  the  side. 
Ribbon  is  often  used  to  make  the  berets. 

We  see  among  clothes  for  the  very 
small  'boy  plaid  overcoats  with  a  plaid 
Prince  of  Wales  cap  to  match,  the  plaid 
rather  loud,  but  very  pretty.  Another 
fashion  for  the  small  boy  is  black  and 
white;  we  see  suspender  suits  with  black 
satin  short  trousers  and  white  blouse. 


The  Little-used  Cuts  of 
Meats 

After  three  months  spent  in  a  house¬ 
hold  where  the  meat  dishes  varied  only 
between  steaks  and  chops  and  roasts, 
we  woke  up  one  morning  to  realize  that 
we  were  home  again,  and  could  arrange 
our  own  menus.  So  we  began  on  the 
meats;  no  steaks,  no  chops,  no  roasts  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  until  we  were  really 
hungry  for  them. 

We  began  with  a  beef  tongue,  because 
our  butcher  had  a  large  supply  on  hand 
and  was  selling  them  for  75  cents  apiece, 
lie  'had  them  both  corned  and  fresh,  so 
we  chose  a  corned  tongue,  because  we 
were  planning  a  sandwich  lunch  later 
in  the  week.  Corned  tongue  is  cooked 
just  like  corned  beef ;  when  tender  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  liquor,  cut  off  the  root 
and  skin  it.  /Serve  hot  for  the  first  meal, 
then  return  to  the  liquor  and  let  stand 
until  cold.  It  is  then  delicious  for  slic¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  liquor  furnished  the 
stock  for  a  pot  of  bean  soup. 

The  next  time  we  will  choose  a  fresh 
tongue  and  serve  in  the  following  way  : 
Put  tongue  on  in  boiling  water  and  cook 
slowly  for  two  hours.  Take  tongue  from 
water  and  -remove  skin  and  roots.  Place 
in  'deep  pan  and  surround  with  one-third 
cup  each  diced  carrot,  onion  and  celery, 
and  one  sprig  of  parsley;  then  pour  over 
four  c-ups  of  sauce.  Sauce:  Brown  four 
tablespoons  butter,  add  four  tablespoons 
flour,  and  stir  together  until  well 
browned.  Add  gradually  four  cups  of 
water  in  which  the  tongue  was  cooked, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  one 
teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce.  One  and 
one-half  cups  stewed  and  strained  toma¬ 
toes  may  be  used  in  place  of  some  of  the 
water. 

Calves’  brains  are  a  luxury  that  we 
like  very  much,  but  we  seldom  have 
them  unless  we  happen  to  kill  a  calf  here 
on  the  place.  About  a  week  ago.  however, 
the  butcher  advertised  beef  brains  at  two 
pounds  for  a  quarter,  so  we  experimented 
again.  We  soaked  the  brains  well  in  salt 
and  water  to  remove  the  blood,  and  then 
cooked  them  in  boiling  salted  water  to 
which  a  tablespoon  of  vinegar  had  been 
added.  When  the  brains  were  tender  we 
drained  off  the  boiling  water  and 
pluraged  'them  into  cold  water.  Tm\\ 
were  then  ready  to  he  served  in  one  of 
the  following  ways : 

Fried  Brains. — Skin  the  cooked  brains 
and  cut  in  slices  about  one-half  iucli 
thick.  Dip  into  a  beaten  egg  to  which  one 
tablespoon  of  milk  has  been  added,  then 
into  flour  and  fry  in  a  small  quantity  of 
hot  fat.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  serve 
hot.  The  other  member  of  the  family 
compared  them  favorably  with  sweet 
breads  cooked  in  the  same  manner. 

Scrambled  Brains. — Mix  together  three 
slightly  beaten  eggs,  six  tablespoons  of 
milk,  salt  and  pepper :  add  one  cup  or 
more  of  cooked  brains,  broken  into  small 
pieces.  Melt  two  tablespoons  butter  in 
fryingpan  and  when  hot  pour  in  the  mix¬ 
ture.  Cook  like  scrambled  eggs.  Serve  on 
squares  of  toast  with  French  fried  or 
chipped  potatoes  for  an  acceptable  break¬ 
fast. 

Creamed  Brains. — Make  a  white  sauce 
of  two  tablespoons  butter,  two  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  one  cup  of  milk  and  sain 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Add  to  the  sauce 
one  cup  of  diced  brains,  reheat  and  serve 
on  squares  of  toast. 

’Whenever  we  find  beef  kidneys  at  the 
butchers  we  buy  a  -pair,  for  kidney  stew 
is  a  -great  favorite  in  our  household.  We 
make  it  by  an  old  family  recipe  that  I 
would  like  to  pass  on  to  you.  Take  one 
pair  'of  beef  kidneys,  cut  in  pieces, 
remove  membranes  and  soak  in  salt  and 
water  10  minutes.  ’Slice  two  onions  and 
put  them  in  the  bottom  of  an  earthen 
bean  pot.  Put  kidney  on  top  of  the  onion 
with  a  few  pieces  of  butter  or  suet.  On 
top  of  the  kidney  put  one-half  bay  leaf, 
'three  whole  cloves,  four  peppercorns, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  flour  sifted  over  all  ;  add  one-half 
cup  water  and  cook  slowly  until  kidney 
is  tender. 

Yesterday  we  were  hunting  a  special 
for  our  Sunday  dinner  and  we  found  beef 
hearts  at  the  unbelievable  price  of  35 
cents  apiece.  We  chose  one  immediately 
and  we  will  cook  it  in  this  way :  Soak 
the  heart  in  salt  and  water  one  hour, 
then  remove  the  tough  membranes  and 
any  clots  of  blood  that  may  remain  in 
the  -heart  chambers.  Put  on  to  cook  in 
boiling  water,  remove  from  the  direct 
heat  and  simmer  until  tender,  adding 
salt  before  it  is  entirely  cooked.  Make 
a  gravy  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  heart 
was  cooked,  thickened  with  flour,  add 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  capers.  Put  heai-t  on  large  plat¬ 
ter  and  pour  gravy  over  and  around  it. 
Serve  very  hot. 

As  soon  as  we  can  find  -tripe  in  the 
market  wie  will  plan-  to  have  some.  Wo 
like  the  honeycomb  variety  best,  and  we 
will  serve  it  in  one  of  several  ways : 

Tripe  and  Onions. — Select  tender, 
pickled  tripe;  wash  and  cut  in  uniform 
pieces.  Dry  on  a  cloth  and  roll  in  flour. 
Put  three  tablespoons  fat  in  fryingpan 
and  when  hot  put  in  the  tripe  and  let 
cook  until  lightly  browned  on  one  side, 
then  turn  and  brown  on  the  other  side. 
Have  ready  small  onions  boiled  and  we!! 
seasoned  with  salt  and  butter.  Arrange 
tripe  and  onions  on  same  dish,  garnish 
with  parsley  and  serve  at  once. 

MRS.  F.  W’,n.  STTI.I.MAN. 
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at  Factory  Prices 


Brighten  Up  Your  Home 


Long  winter  nights;  neighbors  visiting; 
sewing  and  card  parties  seem  so  much 
better  in  a  bright,  cheerful  home. 

It  will  not  cost  much  to  repaper  your 
walls.  We  sell  finest  wall  paper  at  factory 
prices.  Saves  you  considerable  money. 
Large  double  rolls,  latest  patterns. 

Sample  Book  Free 

Large  book  of  actual  samples  of  paper 
and  borders  free.  Gives  instructions  for 
measuring,  hanging,  etc.  Prices 
will  surprise  you.  Act  quickly^ 
to  avoid  delay. 

Send  a  Post  Card  today 
Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y, 


e  Your  Own  Fixer 

ID  SAVE  THE  REPAIR  MONEY 


SMOOTH- ON  No.  1  stops 
leaks  and  repairs  breaks  in 
pipes,  furnaces,  radiators, 
tanks,  bursted  water  jackets, 
pails,  etc.  Keeps  bolts,  nuts, 
grease  cups,  etc.,  from  loosen¬ 
ing  and  dropping  off— makes 
loose  handles  tight— joins 
wood,  metal  or  glass  to  each 
other  tightly— holds  on  iron, 
brass,  lead,  aluminum,  etc. 

For  quick,  cheap  lasting  re¬ 
pairs  and  stopping  many  nuis¬ 
ances,  SMOOTH-ON  No.  1  is  in 
a  class  by  itself. 

Sold  in  7-oz.  or  1  or  5- lb.  tin 
at  any  hardware  store 

SMOOTH -ON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  39 

574  Communipaw  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Do  it  with  SM00TH0N 


Write  for 

FREE  BOOK 


This  New  FREE  Bo< 

Quotesyou  the  lowest  fa 
.tory  prices  on  Qualityhe 
ingr  stoves,  furnaces,  port 
lain  enamel  combinati 
ranges,  coal  and  wood  rang 
and  gas  stoves.  200  styles  a 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms— 
low  as  $3.00  monthly.  30  da 
FREE  trial;  860  days  approx 
test.  24  hour  shipments.  660,0 
pleased  Kalamazoo  customer 
Make  a  $25  to  $75  saving  by  sen 
lug  postal  for  FREE  book  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0.,Mfr 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


RICKETS 

Children  with  weak  bones 
or  poor  dentition  receive  great 
benefit  from  the  use  of 

Scott's  Emulsion 

It  is  wonderfully  pure,  vita¬ 
min-rich  cod-liver  oil  and 
helps  build  a  strong,  healthful 
body,  sound  bones  and  teeth. 

Scott  6k  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  25  66 

t —  i 


POWERFUL 


THE  new  Featherweight  Long  Range 
Excelsior  Telescope  Is  scientifically 
constructed,  brass  bound  with 
powerful  ground  lenses.  Open  for 
observation  measures 

Over  3  ft.  Long 

Closed  only  13  1-2  inches. 

Letters  received  by  custom 
ers  claim  :  —  “Could  count 
cattle  20  miles  away  ' 

“Could  count  windows 
In  house  17  miles  dis 
tant.  ’  ’  —  “  With  aid 
ot;  Solar  Eye- Piece 
saw  the  sun  spots 
for  first  time  in 
life.' 


BIGGEST 

VALUE 

EVER 

OFFERED 


COMPLETE 
WITH  SOLAR 
EYE-PIECE 


Hitherto  only  telescopes  costing 
$8  to  $10  had  a  Solar  Eye-Piece. 
The  Solar  Eye-Piece  enables  one  to 
observe  the  mysterious  sun  spots. 
A  strong  waterproof  carrying  case  and 
sling  strap  sent  FREE  if  you  order  within  30 
days.  SEND  NO  MONEY  just  your  name. 
Pay  postman  upon  arrival  $1,15  plus  few  cents 
postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

EXCELSIOR  IMP.  CO.  881 


CAVE  MONEY 

on  U/at!  paper 


Buy  direct  at  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Before  papering 
your  home  send  for  big  free 
catalog.  Not  the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog,  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistic  de¬ 
signs  for  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  sidewalls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  121  Philadelphia 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued' from  page  379) 
really  had  planned  to  have  it  on  the 
Page.  Every  writer  has  disappointments 
of  this  kind  and  bears  np  under  them 
with  a  cheery  grin.  Ifjvhen  we  fail  we 
try  again,  it  is  almost  the  same  as  not 
having  failed  at  ail,  isn'c  it?  This  time 
we  received  a  funny  cartoon  from  Ralph 
Allen  of  Iowa.  It  is  different  from 
those  which  we  are  msed  to  -having.  In 
the  first  place  ;he  subject  is  stale,  or 
trite,  as  we  call  it.  But  it  is  certainly 
well  drawn,  and  *1  have  put  it  m  so  that 
you  can  see  how  little  good  drawing 
amounts  to  without  a  good  idea.  We 
hope  that  Ralph  -will  send  us  something 
funny  which  -is  taken  from  the  real  life 
of  Iowa.  A\  lien  the  Editor  first  looked 
at ’that  ski-man  of  Norman  Halloek's  she 
laughed  until  the  •tears  came.  Vfnddie 
Kick,  too,  is  no  mean  artist,  although 
we  confess  we  have  never  seen  such  an 
experience  as  his  hero  seems  to  be  hav¬ 
ing,  -and  don't  want  to. 

Here's  good-bye  until  not  later  than 
the  5th  of  -next  month. — Iva  Unger,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New  York,  care  The 
Rt’RAL  New-Yorker. 


Contributors  of  Our  Page 

♦Marks  the  names  ot  those  whose  eon tribu-  j 
tions  appear  this  month. 

New  York:  Dorothy  Sweet  (12),  Gertrude 
J  Clark  (13),  Ruth  Newton  (8),  Betsy  Hazen, 
l  Delmont  Nellis  (14),  Bernice  ICibbey  (9),  ♦Isa¬ 
bella  Tliut  (14),  ♦Theodore  Ruckle  (15),  Lucy 
|  Cole,  Viola  Alter,  Margaret;  Gippert  (15), 
j  Frances  Carpenter  (11),  Ella  Reams  (11),  Elva 
j  Reams  (8),  Edna  Koenig  (16),  Gladys  Heath- 
J  erly,  Basil  Ryan,  *Loretta  Ivinyoun  (8).  Stanley 
j  Bosk!  (11),  Mildred  Cloy  (16),  Laura  Lynn 

(15) .  Adeline  Schilling  (11),  Vincent  Sawyer, 
Grant  Parks  (13),  Grace  Toddings  (10).  Wini¬ 
fred  Smith  (10),  Elizabeth  Shand  (14),  Theo¬ 
dora  Vavis,  Viola  Withers,  Flora  Johnson  (13), 
Ida  Welch  (12),  Marjorie  Gyer  (15),  Walter 
Cjnester  (13),  *Ellen  Rickard  (18),  Ruth  Saf- 
ford  (15).  *Sara  Skinner  (11),  Marguerite 
Plantz  (10),  Elizabeth  W  or  ant  an  (15),  Edna 
Harvey  (8),  George  Harvey  (10),  *A.  Roger. 

j  *  Eleanor  Weaver  (11),  Rose  Ricliman  (13), 

|  Gladys  Mitcheltree,  Florence  Smith  (15),  ♦Vir¬ 
ginia  Calkins  (14),  Mary  Myers  (12),  *Roy 
Bergman  (15).  ‘Isabel  Edgerton  (14),  Louise 
Rei.i  (13).  Ab.-ani  Kittle  (10),  Vera  Chase 
Louise  Yonke  (15),  Eileen*  Campion  (J3),  An¬ 
drew  Johnson,  Agnes  Barber  (10),  Robert 
Westman  (10),  Conly  Louis  (12),  ‘Jerry  Lou, 
Thelma  Steffenhagen  (13),  Avis  Smith  (13), 
♦Louise  Widerhold  (15).  Mildred  Betzler  (8), 
Betty  Bannister,  *Mary  Truskalaska  (15), 
Helen  Binge m  (10),  ‘Grace  Wheat,  Ruth  San¬ 
ders  (13),  Joseph  Wiechwiedowiez  (10),  Marian 
Slack  (12).  Melvin  Saultz  (13),  ‘Ruth  Stevens 
Wilma  Smith,  Eunice  Sweet  (7),  Donald  Sweet 
(14),  Elizabeth  Humphrey  ,13),  Willie  Hall 

(13) ,  Lillian  Regis  (13),  ‘Cecil  Barrett  (10), 
Margaret  Koistman  (10),  ‘Mary  Blair  (10), 
Helen  Houghtaling  (13),  Vivian  Jensen  (10), 
Lillian  Jensen  (12),  Delbert  Pembridge  (9), 
♦Waddie  Kick  (IS),  Charlotte  Converse  (17) 
Jessie  Converse  (12),  Walter  Kingsley  (9), 
♦Jean  Doren  (11).  Culetia  Degenfelder  (13), 
Ethel  Lobdell’  (9),  Bessie  Slianon  (12). 

New  Jersey:  Addie  Saun  (11),  David  Mc¬ 
Culloch.  Edmund  Puzio,  Robert  Henderson, 
♦Russell  Thomas  (15),  Margaret  Schreiber, 
Claire  Mouillesseanx  (10),  Irene  Young  (11), 
Frances  Bowers  (9),  ♦Coriune  Bobb  (12), '‘Sylvia 
Rassas  (14),  Blossom  Rassas  (12),  Dorothy 
Bozart  (10),  Mildred  Bozart  (14),  Sadie  Het- 
tema  (12).  Sadie  Dombroski  (12),  Sophie  Yun- 
ker,  Virginia  Thoms,  Dorothy  Schmidt  (13), 
Steve  Chrappa  (121,  Helen  Huff  (91,  Matilda 
Smelink. 

Pennsylvania:  Billy  Smith  (8),  Dorothy  But¬ 
terfield,  Elizabeth  Shcflin  (18).  ♦Esther  Herr 
(17),  Elytlie  Smitho,  Franklin  Kohler  (15), 
John  J unison  (18),  Edward  Jamison  (5).  Eric  j 
Cartmel  (14),  Theodore  Cramer,  Martha  Burhen  I 

(14) ,  Martha  Engstrand  (11),  Miriam  Kachel 

(16) . 

New  Hampshire:  Isabel  Hold*?  (14),  Vir¬ 
ginia  Rnlkeley,  Earl  Anderson,  Emma  Scruton 

(10) ,  Edith  Kelley  (It*),  Pauline  Stevens  (11) 
Muriel  Haley  (15),  Ruth  Ashley. 

Vermont:  Arlme  Tlueknis  (10),  Margaret 

Paige  (13),  Ruth  Paige  (11).  Eugenia  Powers, 
Eldora  Drury, 

j  Maine:  Edna  Brackett  (11),  William  Horn 
ill),  ‘Myrtle  llemenway,  Celia  Billings  (10), 
Gladys  Staekpolc  (10). 

Connecticut:  ‘Albert  Kirk  (17).  Gladys  Low- 
man  (15),  Julius  Bednarcvzk  (13),  Fdiia  Gar- 
lick  (14),  Lillian  Daugol  (11).  Myra  Llovd  (10), 
♦Norma n  Hallock  (17).  Edna  Calve  (14),  Ruth 
Bryant  (9). 

Massachusetts:  Ruth  Eaton  (11).  Margaret 
’filch  (12),  Ramona  Sawyer  (14),  Bari  vara 
Knight  (13),  Dorothy  Dunn  (13),  Jessie  Allen 
(13).  Marian  Stafford  111),  Henry  Radke  (10), 
Jes?  e  Hinxmau  (12),  Nellie  Shyloski  (15),  Jane 
Rotzel  (11). 

Rhode  Island:  Alice  Brown  (13),  ‘Elizabeth 
Whitaker  (12),  Louise  Judge. 

Delaware:  Mildred  Atherton  (13),  ♦Anna 

Harris  (15)  Ronald  Webb  (11). 

Maryland:  Nellie  Swager  (10),  Lena  Custer 
(l-)>  Gladys  Beachy  (8),  Pauline  Bezerics  (:)). 

Virginia:  Clark  Allender  (12),  Genevieve 

Sellout  (8),  May  Colonna. 

Ohio-  Edith  Pickering,  ‘Ralph  Allen  (14). 

Illinois:  Sarah  Graham  (11),  Leone  Milward 

(11) . 

Michigan:  Lillian  Kent  (17). 

Indiana:  Beulah  M-Intyre  (13). 

Texas;  Frank  Pennington. 

Nova  Scotia:  Anna  Childers  (13). 

D.  J.  Williams.  Age?  State? 

Those  Who  Want  Letters:  Gladys  Lowntan 

(15) ,  Connecticut:  Margaret  Schreiber  (15), 
New  Jersev:  Sylvia  Rassa  (14).  New  Jerser; 
Muriel  Haley  (15),  New  Hampshire. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
hook  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Aren’t  these  cookie  cutters  funny  ? 
A  cat,  a  horse,  a  goose,  a  bunny ! 
— and  there’s  a  set  for  YOU! 

and  how  the  children  will 
cookies  you’ll  make  with  them! 

They’re  easy  to  get  .  .  .  the  set  of  four  will 
cost  you  nothing  but  the  packing  and  mail¬ 
ing  cost  15c.  We’ll  gladly  send  a  Davis 
Cook  Book,  free,  with  the  cutters,  too. 

We  are  making  this  gift  to  introduce  to  you  some 
of  the  many  treats  which  can  be  made  with  Davis 
Baking  Powder.  Davis  makes  baking  lighter,  finer 
in  texture  and  more  easily  digestible.  And  — most 
important  it  is  more  economical  because  it  costs 
you  less  and  you  use  no  more  than  of  any  other 
high  grade  baking  powder. 


Mail  the 
Coupon  Today  ! 


Only  one  set  of  these 
cookie  cutters  tu  a 
family. This  offer  e.v 
pires  April  i.  /ase. 


THE  1 
FAMOUS 


.WHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


AKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
.  lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  C  Complete  sample, 
SOets.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

SS  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


OLD  BAGS 

We  pay  big  money  for  them.  We  pay  cash.  We  pay 
the  freight.  Write  for  our  prices. 

OWASCO  BAG  CO.  Cleveland  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  Is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
A  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick. 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  ofthe  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  In  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Wrtta  tar 
Totmy 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Other  wagon  parts. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Eta>  Street,  Quincy.  UL 


SIL° 

INTER N 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

Write  for  Winter  Price  and  Discount.  Save  Money  and  order  NO  W. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  1,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Productive  Pastures 


m 


ake 


Cheap  Feed 

Make  the  worn  out  pasture  productive;  it 
needs  lime.  Never  reseed  exhausted  land  with' 
out  first  giving  it  a  top  dressing  of  Solvay 
Pulverized  Limestone.  You  obtain  quick  re' 
suits  by  plowing  and  harrowing  Solvay  into 
the  soil.  Economical  and  easy  to  handle; 
high  test,  finely  ground,  furnace  dried,  non- 
,  caustic.  Write  for  the  valuable  Solvay 
booklet — it’s  free! 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 
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Sold  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


[  LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRyI 

Soft  Butter 

I  have  a  valuable  Guernsey  cow  hut 
she  (makes  such  soft  butter  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  in  a  roll ;  it  just 
runs  like  grease.  Is  there  anything  that 
I  can  feed  to  overcome  this?  If  not  I 
must  sell  her,  as  you  cannot  sell  the 
butter  in  Summer.  It  will  run  off  the 
plate.  !>•  M-  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  said  by  some  breeders  that  dry 
feed  such  as  hay  and  cornstalks  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  oilmeal  tend  to  harden  butter- 
fat.  Cottonseed  oilmeal  is  sometimes  fed 
in  place  of  linseed  oilmeal  for  this  rea¬ 
son.  I  believe,  however,  that  tempera¬ 
tures  are  playing  a  part  in  your  trouble. 

I  should  advise  the  use  of  a  reliable 
thermometer  and  the  checking  of  tem¬ 
peratures  as  follows : 

1.  Cool  your  cream  to  about  50  de¬ 
grees  Falir.  until  24  hours  before  churn¬ 
ing. 

2.  The  day  before  churning,  the  cream 
should  be  brought  to  a  temperature  of  i 
about  72  degrees  and  held  at  this  tem¬ 
perature  until  well  soured. 

3.  When  soured  properly,  cool  the 
cream  again'  to  about  52  degrees  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  5S  to  00  degrees  in  W  inter. 
Keep  it  at  this  temperature  for  at  Jpast 
two  hours  before  churning. 

The  fat  in  cream  is  liquid — soft  at 
souring  or  ripening  temperatures.  If. 
therefore,  you  churn  it  at  a  temperature  j 
near  that  of  ripening,  a  soft,  salvy  but¬ 
ter  will  result.  Cream  ripened  at  72  de¬ 
grees,  and  immediately  cooled  at  52  de¬ 
grees  and  churned,  will  give  a  soft  'but¬ 
ter  because  the  fat  requires  at  least  two 
hours  to  adjust  itself  and  harden  at  the 
cooler  temperature.  When  the  cream  is 
held  cold  for  this  length  of  time  before 
churning,  a  hard,  firm  butter  results. 
This  is  a  common  practice  in  cream¬ 
eries  and  may  be  the  reason  why  such 
butter  comes  in  better  condition.  I  should 
advise  your  checking  of  temperatures  in 
churning  and  if  that  helps  you  none  try 
thse  change  of  feed.  J.  W.  B. 


Are  your 
Dairy  profits 
choked  off 


How  foolish  to  spend  good  money  and  effort  to  get 
a  good  flow  of  milk  into  the  udder — only  to  have 
it  held  back  due  to  some  nagging  discomfort  of  the 
all-important  milk-giving  organ!  Milk  thus  held 
back  is  absorbed  by  the  system— completely  lost. 
Even  worse,  the  cow  is  likely  to  form  the  habit  of 
holding  back  the  milk  if  the  cause  is  not  quickly 
removed. 

The  slightest  hurt  of  the  udder  or  teats  needs 
your  quick  attention.  You  can  keep  these  delicate 
tissues  soft,  pliable,  productive  by  using  Bag  Balm 
always  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble.  For  sore  teats, 
chaps,  cuts  teats  cracked  or  stepped-on  Bag  Balm 
is  a  quick,  cleansing  healer.  Fine  for  caked  bag. 
bunches,  cow  pox,  etc.  This  wonderful  ointment 
quickly  penetrates,  heals,  restores.  It  is  pleasant  to 
use  and  will  not  taint  the  milk.  Has  scores  of  uses  on 
the  farm  for  treating  any  animal  sore  or  skin  trouble. 

Bag  Balm  in  the  big  10-ounce  package  for  60c,  is 
carried  by  feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists. 
Order  direct  from  us  if  you  have  difficulty  getting  it. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  ...  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


KlOW  —  K  ARE  PEOPLE" 


Bitter  Cream 

What  is  the  cause  of  bitter  cream? 
The  milk  is  sweet  until  it  sours ;  then 
it  seems  the  flavor  is  bitterness.  I  have 
investigated  milk  pail,  cooler,  pans,  cov¬ 
ers  and  glass  jars  in  which  I  keep  the 
cream  as  I  skim  it  until  I  have  enough 
to  churn.  We  have  only  one  cow,  a 
young  animal  with  her  first  calf.  The 
milk  pan  covers  were  rusty,  but  clean. 
These  I  have  now  shellacked  and  aired 
until  I  can  get  new  ones,  if  that  is  the 
reason  for  bitter  cream.  The  pans  must 
be  covered  to  keep  out  dust,  and  I  have 
done  so  for  years,  and  not  had  bitter 
butter.  A.  R.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

The  'bitter  flavor  which  develops  in 
your  cream  and  butter  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  due  to  the  action  of  certain 
bacteria  which  grow  best  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures  and  without  the  presence  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  types  of  bacteria  which  sour  milk. 
This  condition  is  often  met  when  one 
must  hold  cream  for  any  length  of  time 
before  enough  is  obtained  for  churning. 

When  cream  is  soured  for  churning  at 
a  temperature  of  about  72  degrees  Fahr., 
the  bitter-flavor  bacteria  do  not  develop 
well  because  that  temperature  encourages 
the  growth  of  the  common  milk  souring 
organisms,  the  growth  of  which  in  turn 
crowds  out  the  bitter-flavor  organisms. 

The  source  of  the  bacteria  is  the  cow’s 
body.  They  fall  into  the  milk  at  milking 
time.  It  is  difficult  in  Winter  to  keep 
cows  clean.  A  small-top  pail  prevents  a 
large  amount  of  dirt  and  bacteria  from 
falling  into  the  milk  at  milking  time,  I 
am  glad  to  note  your  care  in  maintaining 
cleanliness  in  the  production  of  your 
milk.  This  is  important  because  one 
must  control  the  flavor  of  butter  by  start¬ 
ing  with  clean  milk. 

Try  to  avoid  holding  the  sweet  cream 
at  too  low  a  temperature  for  a  long  per¬ 
iod  of  time.  Continue  to  produce  clean 
milk,  sour  your  cream  well  before  churn¬ 
ing  and  churn  as  frequently  as  you  can. 

j.  w.  B. 


Don't  Pay 
for  4  Months 


We  will  tend 
you  the  Famoue 
Metal- to- Metal  < 


an 


and  you  don’t  send  us  a  cent  for  four  monthB.  SO 
days’  free  trial.  Write  for  our  special  offer  and  free 
book  about  the  improved  harness  with  metal-to-metal 
wherever  there  is  wear  and  strain.  Our  “ Buckleless 
Buckle”  positively  cannot  slip  and  adds  to  amazing 
strength  and  durability.  Act  quick!  WRITE  TODAY. 

284g.y«.¥ffV2«,™‘  Chicago 


BABSON  BROS., 


A  BOG  SPAVIN  OR 
THOROUGHPIN 


YOU  CANT  CUT  OUT 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

4*'  *“traoe  mark  reg.u.s.pat.  off. 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduce*  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 
Muscles  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Glands.  Wens. 
Cysts  Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  JI.2S  a  bottle 
•I  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
w.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DEDICATED  WAX 
TEATDILATORS 


j 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

25c  do/..,  or  5  do/,.,  81  .OO. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Heaves,  Cough*,  Condition- 
er.  Worms.  Moat  fo r  coat. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.21 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  If  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  • 
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More  Letters  From 
Dairymen 

I>et  each  milk  eompady  have  their 
patrons  organise,  and  each  one  be  sep¬ 
arate,  but  meet  and  agree  on  one  price, 
before  approaching  any  milk  company. 
'Now  you  know  more  about  the  city  end 
than  the  producers  do,  but  on  the  farm¬ 
er’s  end,  no  use  of  too  many  organized 
companies,  just  have  the  big  ones,  and 
the  small  ones  will  follow.  One  or  -two 
cents  a  hundred  will  *be  enough  to  be 
deducted.  You  know  that  the  Sheffield 
Producers’  Association  did  it  all  -for  14c. 
a  hundred.  james  a.  cloekler. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

The  position  taken  by  John  D.  Miller 
for  the  Dairymen’s  League  offers  no  en¬ 
couragement  .to  a  'better  balanced  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  either  today  or  in  the 
future,  any  more  than  in -the  past.  We 
know  conditions  for  what  ►they  are,  and 
what  has  contributed  to  make  them  as 
discouraging  as  they  are.  You  have  at 
least  started  the  beginning  of  something. 
What  we  are  seeking  is  building  up  of 
the  dairy  industry  by  beginning  with  the 
simplest  forms  of  co-operation.  Keep  on 
urging  .the  get-to-gether  spirit.  Ultimate¬ 
ly  results  will  please  you. 

New  York.  MARK  G.  du  bois. 

To  foflow  John  »D’.  'Miller’s  orders 
would  appear  as  an  invitation  to  com¬ 
plete  the  ruination  of  the  milk  industry. 
The  past  live  years  of  changing  tactics 
and  policies  of  the  pool  should  be  ample 
proof  of  this. 

They  appear  worried  about  the  West¬ 
ern  milk  menace.  When  the  pooling  in¬ 
terests  were  buying  Canadian  cream  in 
car-lots  and  using  same  in  their  plant 
at  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  we  heard  of  no  worry 
about  bootleg  cream.  Nevertheless,  -the 
use  of  outside  cream  must  have  aided 
in  lowering  prices  ‘to  pool  members. 

That  we  must  get  together  on  some 
common  basis  is  self-evident.  As  I  -look 
at  it,  'the  present  debates  are  about  use¬ 
less.  Your  plan,  while  lacking  absolute 
perfection,  as  is  .the  en s,p  with  all  works 
of  human  nature,  I  believe,  comes  near¬ 
est  to  solving  the  riddle  of  any  yet  offered. 
Let’s  try  it.  B.  c,  BALDWIN. 

New  York. 


Frozen  Combs 

Why  do  hen’s  combs  get  frozen  ?  My 
coop  is  20  ft.  deep,  5  ft.  long,  facing 
south  ;  has  four  doth  ventilators  3x5  ft. 
and  there  are  10  glass  windows  dropped 
hack  at  top  about  4  in.  This  coop  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  heavy  .tar  paper  and  is  divided 
in  two  parts,  earth  floor  with  oat  straw 
for  litter.  These  hens,  about  300  in 
number,  were  about  50  per  cent  frozen 
a  month  ago ;  it  set  them  back  from  200 
eggs  a  day  to  about  100.  When  will  these 
hens  lay  again.  w.  R.  b. 

If  the  ‘temperature  goes  low  enough, 
liens’  combs  will'  freeze  and  I  know  of 
no  way  of  preventing  it.  Cloth  curtains 
may  he  used  to  cover  openings  tempor¬ 
arily  when  the  thermometer  drops  to  a 
dangerous  point,  though,  if  kept  in  place, 
they  are  pretity  sure  to  limit  ventilation 
and  become  very  undesirable.  I  presume 
that  artificial  heat  could  be  provided  in 
some  poultry  houses,  enough  being  used 
to  keep  the  temperature  above  the  danger 
line  and,  a's  it  is  only  upon  a  few  nights 
of  'the  Vinter  that  the  mercury  goes  far 
below  zero  in  your  locality,  I  do  not  see 
why  a  coal  -burning  brooder  stove  might 
not  he  safely  and  advantageously  used 
on  such  nights.  With  deep  houses  and 
with  no  openings  through  which  cold  air 
can  enter  except  in  the  ventilated  front, 
freezing  the  combs  is  not  usually  a  ser¬ 
ious  matter,  hut  it  may  occur  on  very 
cold  nights  in  spite  of  all  -prevautions. 
There  is  really  more  danger  to  the  health 
of  the  fowls  from  closed  windows  and 
ventilators,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  freez¬ 
ing,  than  is  'likely  to  occur  from  a  drop 
in  temperature.  I  should  like  to  -know  of 
the  results  of  any  attempt  to  protect  the 
combs  of  large  combed  breeds  by  the 
occasional  use  of  a  stove,  or  other  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus.  I  do  not  know  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  tried,  but  cannot  see  why  it 
should  not  prove  practicable.  I  should 
consider  ordinary  types  of  oil  stoves  too 
dangerous  for  use  in  the  poultry  house. 

M.  B.  D. 


No  boast.  Just  a  promise  that  must 
be  backed  up  by  actual  RESULTS. 


J^OST  readers  of  this  adver¬ 
tisement  perhaps  know 
that  for  over  57  years  the  G. 
R.  Godfrey  Company  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  serviceable 
and,  in  the  long  run,  the 
cheapest  harness  that  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  skilled  humans  to  make 
— harness  that  is  always  up- 
to-date — always  a  lap  ahead 
of  competition. 

So  it  should  not  surprise 
you  when  we  announce  the 
newest  Godfrey  sensation — 
a  harness  that  has  been  built 
to  last  even  longer  than  any 
we  have  previously  made. 
And  that’s  going  some.  It  is 
called  the  Godfrey  Metal- 
Lined  Anti- Friction  Harn¬ 
ess,  because  it  opposes  friction 
and  prolongs  wear. 

Through  the  combined  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  tough,  raw-hide 
reinforcement  and  metal-lined 


protection  at  every  straining 
point,  all  friction  is  automat¬ 
ically  switched  from  the  straps 
to  the  metal,  thereby  adding 
years  to  the  life  and  service 
of  this  harness.  But  bear  in 
mind  this  improvement  is  only 
in  the  construction  and  physi¬ 
cal  make-up  of  the  harnees. 
The  quality  of  the  materials  used 
and  workmanship  employed  in 
the  making  of  every  Godfrey 
Harness  have  been  uniform  ever 
since  1869 — the  best  that  money 
can  buy, 

W e  want  to  tell  you  more  about 
this  latest  Godfrey  “super”  har¬ 
ness  and  our  bona-fide  guarantee. 
Just  ask  us  to  send. you  our  new 
illustrated,  descriptive  circular. 
It’s  Free — no  obligation.  A  good 
old  reliable  Godfrey  Harnessis  just 
what  you  need  for  that  heavy 
work  that  will  soon  be  starting. 
Free  inspection  may  be  arranged. 
Payment  plans  to  suit  the  buyer. 
Lose  no  time  in  writing — drop  a 
card  or  letter  right  now  to  G.  R, 
GODFREY  CO.,  Dept  20,  Gardner. 
Mass. 


Reproduction 
from  actual 
photograph. 
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Reasons 


Why 


HAMES 


Unbreakable  tubu¬ 
lar  steel. 

BRIDLES 

No  billets  to  break. 

BITS 

Drop  forged  steel. 

HAME  CUPS 

Roller  bearing. 

TRACE  LOOP 

Metal  .to  metal — 
no  wear. 

TRACES 

Three  Ply  —  triple 
stitched  bronze 
bushings. 

SIDE  STRAPS 

Double  leather, 
only  metal  exposed 
to  friction. 

IMPROVED  BAS¬ 
KET  BREECHING 

No  chafing. 

BREECHING 

Lined,  three-ply 
17-oz.  duck.. 

GUARANTEED 

Unconditional. 


The  only  practical  plan  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  any  kind  of  immediate  results  is  the 
formation  of  some  conference  association. 

Experience  proves  that  no  one  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  'the  needs  of  150,000 
dairymen  scattered  over  parts  of  six 
States  and  producing  various  graces  of 
milk  under  various  conditions  for  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  markets  is  possible  in  the 
near  future.  M.  b.  garlock. 

New  York. 


Coming1  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26. — -Poultry  short  course. 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  -N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Feb.  26.  —  General  Farming 
short  course,  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  4-Mar.  12. — 'Special  course  in  flo¬ 
riculture,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


I  think  John  D.  Miller  is  the  same  as 
most  men  holding  a  good  paying  position. 
Should  the  dairymen  unite  he  would  be 
out  of  a  job  and  he  is  going  to  keep  them 
apart  as  long  as  possible.  I  think  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  together  as  long  as  Miller 
can  hypnotize  the  pool  dairymen  and 
spend  their  money  for  Borden’s  benefit. 

New  York.  s.  P. 

Having  followed  Mr.  Miller’s  actions 
for  some  years  I  am  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  not  to  his  personal  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  all  dairy  organizations 
combine.  There  -may  be  a  new  organi¬ 
zation.  At.  Pulaski  where  therejwas  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  of  two  poolers,  -two  non¬ 
poolers  and  two  independents,  I  vis¬ 
ited  with  a  number  of  milk  producers 
who  told  me  they  wished  .we  were  back 
in  the  old  Dairymen’s  League.  I  am 
satisfied  that  'these  dairymen’s  meetings 
are  called  in  the  different  counties _  to 
confuse  dairymen  and  to  -stop  with¬ 
drawals  from  the  pool. 

Cayuga  Co.,  -N.  Y.  it.  l.  blanchard. 

What  I  am  most  concerned  about  is 
the  price  of  milk  for  the  producers  from 
now  until  grass  time.  When  I  was  down 
at  Norwich  the  other  day,  I  offered  the 
good  offices  of  the  Non-Pool  Association, 
free  of  charge  for  one,  two  or  three 
months,  as  a  sales  agency,  and  told  the 
audience  that  I  had  the  authority  to  sign 
up  the  contract  with  the  Pool  then  and 
there.  I  also  extended  this  same  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  Sheffield  producers.  This 
monkeying  around  of  the  committee  up 
north  is  going  to  cost  the  farmers  a  cut 
in  Class  1  milk  before  grass  time.  Why 
not  advise  all  producers  to  accept  the 
good  offices  of  the  Non-Pool  Association 
as  a  sales  agency  to  protect  the  price, 
and  that  would  give  them  time  to  work 
out  anything  in  the  committee  line  if  they 
can.  W.  S.  RHODES. 


-Feb.  17-10. — Eastern  meeting  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Vassar 
Institute,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Trial 

Package 


WORLD’S  GREATEST 
HEALING  OINTMENT 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  a  won¬ 
derful  healing  ointment  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Phillips  of  Ohio.  Compounded  from  oil  extracted 
from  sheep’s  wool  it  restores  to  the  skin  just  the 
healing  properties  it  needs  for  quick  relief.  The 
way  it  takes  the  pain  out  of  Cuts— Burns-Chapped 
Hands— Flesh  Wounds,  etc.,  almost  instantly  and 
heals  them  quicker  than  anything  you  ever  tried, 
will  surprise  you.  For  Eczema — Rash — Chillblains 
and  Skin  Troubles  it  soothes  and  relieves  the  irrita¬ 
tion  almost  like  magic.  It  is  also  the  finest  ointment 
for  BarbedWire  Cuts — Collar  Boils— Scratches, etc. 
on  Horses,  and  Caked  Udders — Sore  Teats  on 
Cows.  The  finest  all  around  remedy  for 
home  and  farm. 

RelieS  Guaranteed 

SendforFreeTrialBox 

To  prove  the  amazing  healing 
qualities  of  CORONA  —  Mr. 
Phillips  will  send  YOU  a 
FREE  TRIAL  package  with¬ 
out  cost.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  today  and  booklet 
teliingits  valuable  uses.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 
CORONA  MFC.  CO. 
64Corona  Bldg., KENTON, OHIC 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  Cress ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  886,  and  8  to  9  wks.  old,  886.50. 
40  Chesters,  Purebreds,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  887 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your 
Depot.  If  not  satisfactory  return  at  my  expense. 
All  pigs  C.  O.  D.  Tel.— Wob.  1415. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 


In  failing  to  co-operate  with  other 
dairy  groups  now  seeking  to  band  to¬ 
gether  for  mutual  protection,  the  League 
stands  where  tire  German  government 
stood  in  the  summer  of  191S.  ’  It  is  not 
open  to  argument it  wants  peace  only 
under  dts  own  banner ;  it  is  a  Prussian 
organization.  This  Prussian  organiza¬ 
tion  recognizes  only  “Force,  force  to  the 
utmost ;  force  without  stint  or  limit”  and 
before  the  dairy  industry  can  be  free 
from  this  incubus,  the  members  them¬ 
selves,  by  withdrawing  support,  must 
bring  sanity  to  the  management  and  force 
a  new  form  of  government. 

New  York.  h.  B.  sweet. 


Hred  gilts  and  sows,  Fall  pigs  for  breeders  and  service 
boars.  Good  show  record.  ItiCHAUD  E.  IV AIS,  Lebanon,  N.  3. 


Registered  Spotted  Poland-China  Spring  Pigs 

for  sale  at  very  attractive  prices.  Pairs  and  trios  not 
akin.  Write  Brookside  Farm  Middletown,  Va. 


IDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merritield,  N.  Y 


Choice  Young  Registered  POLAND  CHINA  BOAS 

weighing  around  100  lbs.  each,  at  $25.  Choice  -250-lb.  br< 
gilts,  $60.  Order  direct.  Guaranteed  satisfactory. 

STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Delawai 


Brigadier  Durocs 


Summer  and  Fall  pigs  for  sale. 
Allen  H.  Post,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Durocs-Sows 


Fall  Piprs. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0,  Bo,  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 


j  GUERNSEYS 

Chedco  Guernseys 

FOR  SALE 
CHEDCO  PETER 

Dropped  December  14,  192S 

for  $100.00 

Sire :  Cramond  Horatius  A.  R.  81664 

Dam  :  Moonlight’s  Belle  Dorey  A.  R.  98006 

10427  lbs.  milk,  534  lbs.  fat.  Class  FF 

C.  E.  C0TTING  70  Federal  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 

PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

BROOKMEAO'S  MERMAID  won  10  First  Prizes,  5  Second 
Prizes,  1  Senior  and  1  Grand  Championship  at 

7  shows  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  1925. 

Bull  Calves  of  same  Breeding  at  reasonable'prices. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  D/,,RY  FAgMI  n  t  ,M  t(  i  PW, u>  P| 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  .  New  York 

For  Sale  Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds  and  have  recently  passed 
the  Serological  Test  for  Infectious  Abortion.  Nearby 
springers,  fresh  cows,  open  and  bred  heifers  Young 
pure  bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn 

Guernsey  Heifers  For  Sale  Ic^Tted  he?rd!rewnfe 

for  information.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y. 

For  Sale-3  Bull  Calves  nV^ccredited 

herd,  BRABANT  FARM  Kingston,  N.T. 

GOATS  | 

GrOAT  at  Stud. 

Sharwall  Hexson  No.  22986— Pure  Toggenburg.  Fee,  $10. 
Write  for  inf’m’tn.  H.  A.  ROWLEY,  137  Cedar  St..  Branford,  Conn. 

Wanted  to  Purchase— A  FLOCK  OF  i  p„„l„ 

n  CLINTON  F.  ULNES  Westbrook,  Maine  AflgOra  UOatS 

HORSES 

BELGIANS-Golts  Registered  and  Grade 

1  to  3  yrs,  old.  Also  some  well  broken  registered  mares 
with  foal,  by  Echodale  Farceur. 

Ash  Grove  Farms  Saratoga  Springs,  N  Y. 


IQ  Pprehornnc  ot  a11  ages  at  bargain  prices.  Having 
l  «J  rcibllulUifo  sold  my  farm  am  offering  the  entire 
stud.  William  A.  Reid  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


|  MISCELLANEOUS  .-.  | 


AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED.  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  ^ofcost 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins.  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,, Vermont 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Boll  Calves 

breeding.  Nicely  marked.  Accredited  herd. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y, 


FERRETS 

Price  list  free. 

C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO. 


Either  color  or  sex.  Sin¬ 
gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Booklet,  lO  cents. 

Greenwich,  Ohio 


$50 


DOGS 


1 

For  Sale-Spayed  Female sto\nddwih?tea,e 

4  mos.  old,  886.  Two  light  sable  male  collie  dogs 
10  and  12  mos,  old,  SIO  each.  Black  and  white  Eng¬ 
lish  setter  bitch,  20  mos.  old,  purebred  but  cannot 
be  registered.  A  nice  dog,  medium  sized,  820. 
DON  A,  BOARDMAN  Rome,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES -^Cha“pion bred'ta,ra 

heeler 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Bo<  66R 


_ npioi  _ _ _ 

raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs^’^S^f 

ty.  Registered.  BOWDEN  COLLIE  FA  KM  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Pedigreed  Oolite  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  880S.,  Srove  City,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  OR  WELSH  SHEPHERDS 

Natural  heelers.  Vaccinated  proof  against  distemper 
Beauties.  Geo.  Bowman  Marathon,  N.  Y.' 

P  O  L  I  C  E  AND  RED  CROSS  PUPPIES 

formerly  known  as  the  German  Stock  Dog.  Priced  very 
reasonable,  considering  breeding.  GEO.  RAUCH 
Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm  Freehold,  Greene  Go.,  X.  y’ 

For  Sale— Highgrade  Pedigreed  Police  Puppies 

Imported  stud.  $25  up.  J.  M.  MILLS.  R  F.  D.  2.  Plilaineld.  N.  J 

FOR  SALE— LLEWELLIN  and  ENGLISH  SETTERS 

Also  Maryland  bred  rabbit  hounds.  Sent  on  trial.  Pamph- 
let  free.  O.  K.  Kennels  Marydel,  Maryland 

Cocker  Snaniftl  Pun?  °rRed  Males,  $to;  Females; 

UUUhCI  OjJdlliei  rups  $G.  Shepard  pups,  $8;  Collies,  $6, 
Females,  $3,  Square  deal  guar.  B.  H.  RILEY.  Franklin.  Vermont 

For  Sale-All  White  Collie  Puppies  c  mSS" 

$20  ;  Females  $15.  G.  R,  LAWTON,  Watkins,  N  Y 

WAt?LEDYP£disSeed  A'K-  C-  p»PPies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
"Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 


Foxhound  Puppies  Fohn  ® 


Claverack,  N.Y. 


IitV  r-  »v  T  u  *  **  iMigroie  to  re- 

Uglstration.  Males,  $25.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pape  Mills.  N.Y, 


Al.  -A-  . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY,  ENDICOTT,  BINGHAMTON 

Butter. — ‘Creamery,  lb.,  53c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  53c. 

Eggs. — 'Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  42c; 
pullets  eggs,  doz.,  38c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
48c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage, 
ball,  5c;  pimento,  ball,  10c. 

Milk.— Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  dry,  lb., 
10c;  beets,  best,  qt.,  Sc;  cabbage,  white, 
lb.,  5c ;  carrots,  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  2  bchs., 
15c;  horseradish,  jar,  15c;  lettuce,  bead, 

2  for  25c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  parsnips,  lb., 
5c;  peppers,  doz.,  3c;  potatoes,  pk.,  70c; 
bu.,  $2.90;  saurkraut,  qt.,  15c;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb., .  4c ;  turnips,  rutabaga, 

Live  Poultrv. — Heavy,  4%  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  32c ;  light,  lb.,  30c ;  old  roosters, 
lb.,  18c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — 'Fowls,  4%  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  38c;  fowls  nnder  4%  lbs.,  lb., 
35c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — 'Hamburg,  lb.,  20cj  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  40c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  dressed, 
55  to  65c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  32  to^  40c ; 
dressed,  45c;  chickens,  live,  lb.,_  32  to 
40c;  dressed,  50  (to  55c;  geese,  live,  lb., 
30c;  guinea  hens,  live,  each,  50  to  60c; 
squabs,  pair,  75  to  80c;  butter,  lb.,  50 
to  60c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  doz.,  40  'to  42c : 
retail,  doz.,  45  to  50c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
60  to  65c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce — Beans,  white 
kidney,  $6  to  $6.50  marrowfat,  bu., 
$5.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  celery 
hearts,  doz.,  90c;  stalks,  doz.,  75c;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1; 
honey,  qt.,  75  to  85c;  cap,  25c;  leaf  let¬ 
tuce,  5c ;  Boston,  doz.,  65  'to  75c ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  silverskin  onions,  bu., 
$4  to  $4.50;  (parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $2.85; 
squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  2M>  to  3c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2 ;  pears, 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  11  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Mixed  hay,  ton,  $12 
to  $18 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu..  70  'to  75c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  80c  to  $1 ;  100  heads, 
$6^50  to  $7;  Danish,  ton,  $35  to  $40; 
carrots  bu.,  E5  to  85c ;  celery,  golddieart, 
doz.  bch.,  SO  to  90c;  cucumbers,  hot¬ 
house,  doz.,  $3;  lettuce,  hothouse,  curly, 
doz..  35  Ito  40c;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
$1.15  'to  $1.25;  parsley,  doz.  bu..  20  to 
25c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $2.65  to  $2.75;  radishes,  hot¬ 
house,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  tojnatoes, 
hothouse,  10  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4  f  turnips, 
bu.,  75  to  90c;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bchs.,  30  to  40c. 

Apples,  Western  New  York. — Alexan¬ 
der  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Baldwins,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25 ;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.2o ; 
Kings,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Northern  Spy, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Pound  Sweet,  bu., 
75c  to  $1  •  Tallman  Sweet,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry.— Springers,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  fowls,  lb..  33  to  35c;  roosters,  lb., 
28  to  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs — Eggs,  doz.,  m  crates, 
38  to  40c;  doz.,  40  to  45c;  storage,  doz., 
22c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40  to 
45c ;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c.  _ 

Honey. — Strained  clover,  lb.  jars,  22 
to  23c;  strained  honey,  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c  ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-'lb.  pails,  75c;  comb  clover.  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.oU 
to  $4.  _ _ 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  return,  every  week  of  severe 
weather,  shows  that  winter  is  still  un- 
conquered,  but  Buffalo  is  escaping  the 
fierce  coast  storms,  with  her  markets 
quiet,  but  mostly  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.— Butter, 
creamery,  42  to  50c;  dairy,  36 
storage,  33  to  34c;  common,  25 
Cheese,  quiet ;  new  daisies,  27 
flats,  long  horns,  26  to  27c;  Lim- 
bloclc,  Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs, 
hennery,  35  to  40c;  State  and 
western  candled,  32  to  35c ;  Storage,  20 

to  25c.  ,  .  . 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  tur¬ 
keys,  49  'to  50c;  fowls,  25  to  32c; 
chickens,  30  to  32;  capons,  45  to  50c; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  31  to  30c ; 
creese  22  to  25c.  Live  poultry,  dull; 
turkeys,  40  to  48c ;  fowls,  26  to  33c ; 
snrin<rers,  29  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  1<  to 
18c;  ducks,  30  to  33c;  geese,  19  to  21. 

(Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  King,  $1.75 
to  $2;  Gravenstein,  Greening,  $1.50  to 
$175-  Hubbardson,  Baldwin,  $1.25  to 
$1.50.’  Potatoes,  quiet ;  home  grown,  bu., 
<so  on  t0  $2.75 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12.50  to 
$17 ;  sweets,  Jersey  hamper,  $2.75  to 
^3  95 

'  ’  Fruits  and  Berries.— Pea-rs, 


Iveiffers,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.35 ;  other  vari¬ 
eties,  $1.25  to  $2.  Strawberries,  quiet ; 
Fla.,  qt.,  70  to  80c.  Cranberries,  Cape 
Cod,  box,  $7  to  $8.  Grapes,  Cal.  Em¬ 
perors.  24-lb.  box,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $11  to  $12  ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  marrow,  $11  to  $11.50 ;  medium,  $7 
to  $7.75 ;  pea,  $5.75  to  $6.  Onions, 
steady ;  home  grown,  bu.,  $2  'to  $2.75 ; 
State,  100-lb.  bag,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.65. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  artichokes,  box ;  $5 
to  $5.50 ;  beans,  not  quoted ;  beets,  _bu., 
65c  to  $1 ;  Brussel  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to 
30c;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.30;  Fla.  ham¬ 
per,  $3.25  to  $4 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2  to  $2.75 ; 
celery,  crate,  $2.50  ito  $2.75;  cucumbers, 
not  quoted ;  egg  plant,  crate,  $3.25  to 
$4 ;  endive,  La.,  bbl.,  $4.25  to  $4.75 ; 
lettuce,  basket,  50c  to  $1 ;  Iceberg,  do., 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  parsley,  doz.  bunches, 
50  to  75c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
peas,  Fla.  hamper,  $3.25  to  $4  ;  peppers, 
crate,  $3  to  $4 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches, 
30  to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  repacked  or  crate,  $6^  to  $7; 
turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  weak  ;  white  comb.  20 
to  22c ;  dark,  9  to  11c.  Maple  products, 
steady;  sugar,  lb.,  14  to  20c;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds — Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$18  to  $20;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $19; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $1-4  ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wiheat  bran,  car  lot 
ton,  $29.50 ;  middlings,  $29.50 ;  red  dog, 
$38 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $36  ;  oil  meal,  $46  ; 
hominy,  $29.75 ;  gluten,  $10.S0 ;  oat  feed, 
$9.75.  J-  w.  R. 


(steady ; 
to  39c; 
to  30c. 
to  2Sc ; 
burger, 
steady  ; 


medium  to  good,  $4.50  to  $6 ;  common  to 
medium,  $3.75  to  $4.50;  canners  and 
cutters,  $2.25  to  $3.75. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.50 
to  $7.25 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.50  to  $6.50 ; 
medium  to  fair,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  common  to 
medium,  $4.50  to  $5. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $14.50  to 
$16 ;  medium,  $11.50  to  $14.50 ;  common, 
$5  to  $11.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$14  to  $14.50;  medium  weights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $14.50  to  $15;  lightweights,  100 
to  150  lbs.,  $14.25  to  $15;  rough  stock, 
$10.75  to  $14. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers;  Milling 
wheat,  ibu.,  $1.57;  corn,  77c;  hay,  baled, 
Timothy,  'ton,  $16  to  $18;  straw,  $10 
to  $12. 

Selling  Prices  of  Feeds. — Bran,  ton, 
$37  'to  $38 ;  shorts,  $37  to  $38 ;  hominy, 
$38  to  $39  ;  middlings,  $42  to  $43  ;  lin¬ 
seed,  $56  to  $57 ;  gluten,  $17.50  to 
$48.50;  ground  oats,  $37  to  $3S ;  Al¬ 
falfa,  regular,  $42  to  $43 ;  Cottonseed, 
41  per  cent,  $45  to  $46 ;  dairy  feed,  16 
per  cent,  $34  to  $35;  18  per  cent,  $38  to 
$39;  20  per  cent,  $41  to  $42;  24  per 
cent,  $47  to  $48 ;  25  per  cent,  $50  to  $51 ; 
horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $42.50  to  $43.50 ; 
Alfalfa  meal,  fine,  $45  to  $46. 


Dark,  per  doz . 

3.00@ 

5.00 

Culls  . 

2.00(6' 

3.00 

Guineas,  pair . 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair  . .  . 

1.00@ 

2.25 

.20@ 

.50 

Jacks,  pair . 

,40@ 

.80 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — ‘Creamery,  extra,  44  to  4414c; 
firsts,  42  to  4314c ;  seconds.  40  to  4114c. 

Cheese. — Fresh,  firsts,  2514  to  26c; 
held,  extras,  2714  to  28c. 

Eggs. — 'Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extra, 
44  to  45c ;  mixed  colors,  42  to  43c  :_white, 
40  to  41c ;  western,  firsts,  34  to  35c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Baldwin,  box  75c  to 
$2 ;  fresh  packed,  bbl.,  $2  to  $4 ;  stor¬ 
age,  $3  to  $5.50;  Greenings,  box.  75c  to 
$1.50;  McIntosh  Beds,  box,  $1.50  to 
$3.25 ;  (Northern  Spies,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $4  ; 
Starks,  bbl.,  $2  to  $3 ;  cranberries,  half 
bbl.  box,  $6.50  to  $9. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hav,  No.  1  Timothy, 
$27  (to  $28;  No.  2,  $26  to  $27;  No.  3, 
$18  'to  $20 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $26 ; 
swale,  $18  to  $20;  straw,  rye,  $22  to 
$23 ;  oat,  $14  to  $15. 

Potatoes,  100-Ib.  bag,  $4.50;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $2.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Fowls,  30  to  31c; 
chickens,  28  to  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  26  to  35c ; 
chickens,  35  to  38c;  roosters,  20  to  27c; 
turkeys,  50  to  60c. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  box,  85c  to  $1.25; 
cabbage,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  carrots, 
box.  $2  to  $2.50;  cauliflower,  crt.,  $2  to 
$2.50;  cdlery,  (paschal,  box,  $6.00  to 
$7 ;  cucumbers,  No.  1,  box,  $12  to 
$14  ;  No.  2,  $5  to  $S ;  lettuce,  box,  40  to 
75c;  Iceberg,  crt.,  $1.50  to  $4;  pep¬ 
pers,  crt.,  $3  to  $4.50;  parsnips,  box, 
$2  to  $2.75;  radishes,  box,  $1.50  to 
$2.25 ;  spinach,  box,  50  to  75c ;  tomatoes, 
lb.,  25  to  60c ;  turnips,  box,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
rutabagas,  per  100-Tb.  bag.  $1.65  to  $2 ; 
squash,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Feb.  15,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford.  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branoh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell.  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown.  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

white  oats  . $0.5214 

white  oats . 5114 

yellow  corn  . 934s 

yellow  corn . 89% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $34.40 

Hard  W.  bran .  34.40 

Red-dog  flour  . 41.65 

White  hominy  . 33.40 

Gluten  feed  . 43.90 

Flour  middlings  .  35.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  37.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  42.40 

34%  linseed  meal  . 50.90 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


2 

3 

2 

3 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  18,  1926 

League-pool  price :  Class  1,  $2.80  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.90  plus  differen¬ 
tials  ;  Class  2B,  $2.15 ;  Class  2C,  $2.10 ; 
Classes  3A,  3B  and  3C,  $2. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.70 ;  Class  2, 
$2.30 ;  Class  3A.  $2 ;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 

Sheffield  Producers;  Class  1,  $2.90; 
Class  2,  $2.10 ;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 


quiet ; 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Feb.  13,  1926. 

Market,  draggy.  Receipts  mostly  cows 
and  plain  killers.  Comparisons  with 
week  ago :  Beef  steers,  steady ;  few 
choice  offerings ;  top,  $9.90 ;  average 
weight,  1,025  lbs. ;  some  beld  higher ; 
bulk  of  sales,  $8.50  to  $9.25.  Bulls  and 
heifers,  slow,  about  Steady.  Cows,  fairly 
active,  steady ;  bulk,  $4  to  $5.25.  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  inactive.  Calves,  weak  ; 
better  grades,  50c  lower  ;  top  vealers,  $16. 

Hogs,  steady,  fair  demand ;  top,  west¬ 
erns,  $15.  _ 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Feb.  13;  Cat¬ 
tle,  41  cars:  16  Pennsylvania,  10  Chi¬ 
cago,  5  Virginia,  3  Iowa,  2  St.  Paul,  2 
Buffalo,  1  Mississippi,  1  West  Virginia, 
1  Indiana  ;  containing  1,037  head ;  245 
head  trucked  in  from  nearby  ;  total  cat¬ 
tle, 1,282  head,  28  calves,  872  hogs,  126 
sheep.  Compared  with  week  previous: 
cattle,  46  cars,  containing  1.152  head, 
385  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  1.537 
head,  82  calves,  1,415  hogs,  130  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good  to  choice,  $9.25  to 
$10.25;  fair  to  good,  $8.50  to  $9.25; 
medium  to  fair,  $8  to  $S.50;  common  to 
medium,  $6.50  to  $8.  . 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice.  $6.75  to  $7.7o ; 
fair  to  good,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  medium  to 
fair,  $5.25  to  $5.75 ;  common  to  me¬ 
dium.  $4.50  to  $5.2o. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8.50  to  $9 ; 
good  to  choice.  $8  to  $8.50;  medium  to 
good,  $5.75  to  $8;  common  to  medium, 
$4.50  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Good 


Creamery,  fancy  . . . . 

.  .$0.44 

@$0.44% 

Good  to  Choice  . 

.  .  .42 

@ 

.4o 

Lower  grades  . .  . . 

.  .  .40 

@ 

.41 

Ladles  . . 

, .  .  .32 

@ 

.39 

Packing  stock  . . 

Centralized  . 

. ..  .31 

.  .  .  .41 

@ 

@ 

.32 

•4214 

Renovated  . 

. .  .  .39 

@ 

.3914 

Argentine  . 

.  . .  .41 

@ 

.4214 

New  Zealand  . . 

. . .  .45 

@ 

.45% 

.20 
6.50 
6.75 
5.00 
.70 


CHEESE 

June  made,  flats,  fancy  .$02714  @$0.23 

Average  run . 26  @  .27 

Fresh  make,  flats .  -2314 

Daisies  . 25%  @  .26% 

Young  America  . 2514  @  -25% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby  . $0.39(fg$0.40 

Good  to  choice . 3;«@ 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 38 'a! 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .36(5! 

Gathered,  best . 33(5! 

Common  to  good . 29(a) 

Storage,  best . 27(a), 

Lower  grades . 18(5! 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.28(6) $0.31 

Broilers  . 40@ 

Turkeys  . 40(6!  -4o 

Ducks . 30(5!  .34 

Geese  . 23® 

Tame  rabbits . 30@ 

DRESSED  POUITRY 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . .15(6!  .19 

Culls  . 10 @  .14 

Lambs,  head .  5.00@15.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers  . $8.00@10.00 

Bulls  .  5.25@  7.00 

Cows  .  2.75@  5.00 

Calves,  best,  100  lbs . 16.00@17.00 

Ix>wer  grades .  9.00@12.00 

Sheep  .  4.00@  7.00 

Lambs . 13.00@13.50 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $2.25@$4.75 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00@  3.25 

Greening .  3.00@  6.00 

McIntosh  .  5.00@  8.00 

Spy  .  2.50@  5.50 

York  .  4.00@  6.00 

Western,  box  .  1.50@  4.00 

Cranberries,  444>bl.  box _  8.50@10.00 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl .  1.25(6)  3.75 

Strawberries,  qt . 35@  .70 

Ivumquats,  qt .  15(6! 

Grapefruit,  'box .  2.00@ 

Oranges,  box  .  2.00@ 

Tangerines,  14  box .  1.75 )@ 

Grapes,  Belgian,  hothouse,  lb.  .60@ 
VEGETABLES 

New  cabbage  supply  increasing  •  spin¬ 
ach  lower  on  heavy  southern  receipts; 

string  beans  and  lettuce  selling  in  wide 

range ;  onions  in  large  supply. 

Beets,  new,  bu . !$2.50@$2.60 

Brussel  sprouts,  qt . 12(6!  .28 

Cabbage,  ton  . 55.00@60.00 

New,  bu.  bskt . 2.00@  3.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  .  1.25@  1.75 

Crate .  4.00@  7.00 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs . 8.00@12.00 

Chicory,  bu .  3.50@  3.75 

Cucumbers,  Cuba,  bu . 1.50@ 

Dandelions,  Texas,  bu . 2.50@ 

Escarol,  bu .  1.75  (5! 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 4.25(6] 

Kale,  bbl .  1.50@ 

Horseradish,  bbl . 3.00@ 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.50@ 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.-bskt. ..  1.25@  2.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate.  .  .  1.50@  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . . 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . 

Parsley,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4.50@ 

Peas,  bu .  2.00@ 

Peppers,  bu . 2.00@ 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 3.00@ 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs .  1.50(6} 

Spinach,  bu.  bskt . 25@ 

Squash,  bbl . 3.00@ 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00@11  50 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  2.00 @  7.00 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  100  lbs..  1.00@ 

White,  bbl . 1.50@ 

New,  bu .  1.50@ 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag. .  .$7.00@$7.50 

State,  150  lbs .  6.50@  6.75 

Idaho,  55-lb.  box .  4.00 

Vermont,  58-lb.  box .  3.00@  3.25 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag .  6.75(5) 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 8.25 @ 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8.00@15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  3.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $27.00@28.00 

No.  2  .  25.00@26.00 

No.  3 .  21.00@22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 18.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 19.00@20.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.9614 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.9214 

No.  2  mixed  durum  .  1.61% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 9214 

No.  3  yellow . 8914 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 5014 

No.  3  white . 4914 

Rye .  1.0414 

Barley  . 84 


6.00 

3.00 

2.75 

7.00 

2.25 

9.00 

4.50 


.15  @  .40 

1.7 5(a)  3.50 
.  10.00@18.00 

5.50 

6.50 
4.00 
S.00 
1.75 

.60 
4.25 


1.25 

2.00 

2.00 


7.25 

8.75 


.37 

.40 

.37 

.35 

.32 

.28 

.26 


23 

32 


to  choice,  $6  to  $7.25; 


-rrr\  linff  . 80.55  (5)  $0. 58 

XU  live:  jo,  JXJGIA*  <•>  . 

O'M  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .26@  .35 

.  .28  @  .38 

.18@  .27 

. . 50(6)  .53 

Lower  grades . 

.  .35@  .45 

. 22  @  .32 

, .  .S5@  .90 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.52@  .53 

Cheese,  1'b . 32@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 5 5@  .69 

Gathered  . 45@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 38@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 00@  .65 

Potatoes,  lb . 05@  .07 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 0T@  .08 

Onions,  lb.  . 05@  .07 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 94@  .05 

Cauliflower,  head . 20@  .30 

Apples,  doz . 2o@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 04@  .05 

Strawberries,  qt . 75@  .90 
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Horse 

Power 

Hercules 


Cheapest  Way 


to  Clear  Land 


,  My  new  reduced  prices  on  the  improved 
1926  Model  Hercules  makes  it  easy  and 
l  cneap  for  you  to  remove  every  stump — to 
clear  every  acre  on  your  farm  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  No  stump  or  hedge  too  big  or 
stubborn  for  the  Hercules,  all-steel,  triple 
power  stump  puller.  It  yanks  ’em  out  in 
I  less  time  and  with  less  effort  than  any  other 
i  method.  Make  big  money  pulling  stumps  for 
your  neighbors.  Pull  stumps  for  fuel.  I  make 
both  horse  and  hand  power  machines.  Lat¬ 
est,  most  up-to-the-minute  improvements.  Send 
^  —  _  _  today  for  catalog  and 

5  m  ^*00  special  folder. 


Hand 
Power 
Hercules 


B.  A.  FULLER, 
Pres. 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
730  29th  St., 
Centerville,  Iowa 


ROOFING 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Exeell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.15  per  100 
'  sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
.  $4.60  If  yon  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing,  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  0NLY$l» 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  80  ciU5iSd.,oi& 


Save  st 
eparr  Bill. 

start  eas \yS 


Thia  rut  ahoioa  tha  Attwood 
End  Thrust  Bearing  installedZ  .  ...  .  . .  ,  ^  . 

behind  the  lower  fan  belt  Install  an  Attwood  End 

pulley.  Remove  two  bolts  arwl  Thrust  Bearing  in  10  min. 

the  bearing  Blips  in  place.  utes  with  screw  driver  and 

wrench.  Holds  magneto  in  place.  Hot  spark  and  easy 
starting  assured.  Holds  crankshaft  In  right  position. 
Prevents  piston  slap.  Saves  wear  on  bearings.  Cuts 
down  vibration.  Makes  smooth  motor.  Stops  knocks 
in  many  cases.  A  820.00  repair  job  for  $1.00. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  them,  send  81.00  money 
order  and  we’ll  mail  you  one  postpaid.  Money  back  if 
you’re  not  satisfied. 

ATTWOOD  BRASS  WORKS  FS,SMT^S„ 


LAN 

fWiiU 


J, 


PRICE 

$393.00 


Make  Money 
This  Winter 

Put  idle  hands  and  your 
idle  tractor  to  work 

A  Lane  Portable  Saw¬ 
mill  turns  your  wood 
lots  and  those  of  your 
neighbors’  into  cash, 
at  a  handsome  profit 
to  you.  Let  us  show 
you  what  others  have 
done  and  how  you,  too, 
can  make  money  this 
winter. 

'  NE  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Montpelier,  Vermont 


STATION  C.M.S.C. 
BROADCASTING  our 


8th  ANNUAL  SALE  of 

LEADCLADondGALVANIZED 
METAL  ROOFING 

WIRE  FENCE-BARBED  WIRE 
POST-GATES—PAINT 

We  have  the  Quality  and  Price 
Write  Us — We  Pay  the  Freight 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


®R  jl  Hay  Press 


or  SELF-FEEDIN  G 


Catalog 

Free 


Also  the  nationally  sold  special  Fordson  Baler. 
SWAYNE  ROBINSON  &  CO.,  212Main  St..  Richmond.  Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Butter  from  Sweet  Cream 

Will  you  print  the  best  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  butter  from  sweet  cream  with  a 
hand  churn?  Does  cream  have  to  be  at 
a  certain  temperature?  How  long  should 
it  take  to  churn  l1/*  gallons  of  cream? 

New  York.  w.  A.  c. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  advise  in  de¬ 
tail  how  to  churn  sweet  cream  in  the 
small  amounts  you  mention.  Cream  is 
soured  for  one  reason  because  it  makes 
churning  easier  and  more  exhaustive,  i 
Therefore  with  sweet  cream  one  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  churn  longer  and  try  to  make  the 
churning  easier  by  some  other  means. 
This  is  usually  by  control  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
temperature  of  churning  determines  the 
time.  A  high  temperature  shortens  the 
time.  Of  course  if  too  high,  the  quality 
of  the  butter  will  be  affected.  A  good 
churning  temperature  will  enable  one  to 
churn  in  not  less  than  20  minutes  nor 
moi’e  than  40  minutes.  Tfyese  conditions 
apply  to  the  churning  of  sour  or  ripened 
cream  in  any  amounts. 

In  your  case  I  should  recommend  using 
higher  temperatures  and  at  this  time  of 
year  I  should  use  60  to  65  degrees  Fahr. 
You  will  probably  have  to  churn  for 
about  40  to  60  minutes.  Have  your 
cream  rich  in  fat  about  88  to  40  per 
cent  by  test.  The  approved  methods  for 
churning  ripened  cream  have  been 
printed  frequently  in  the^e  columns. 
About  the  only  change  for  sweet  cream 
are  those  of  using  a  higher  temperature, 
a  little  richer  testing  cream  and  longer 
time.  J.  W.  B. 


Lice  and  Worms  of  Sheep 

Could  you  fell  me  what  is  a  cure  for 
lice  on  sheep,  and  what  is  good  for  stom¬ 
ach  worms?  M.  A.  c. 

New  York. 

To  prevent  lice  from  infesting  sheep  in 
Winter  it  is  advisable  to  dip  the  animals 
in  Autumn.  A  solution  of  any  standard 
coal-tar  dip  will  suffice  for  the  purpose, 
if  used  strictly  according  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  manufacturer.  Then 
the  dipped  sheep  should  be  kept  out  of 
houses  and  pens  that  have  not  been 
scrupulously  cleansed,  disinfected  and 
whitewashed  for  their  reception? 

Afterward  be  careful  not  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  sheep  that  have  not  been 
treated  for  destruction  of  lice.  Ticks  are 
even  more  annoying  and  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  gets  rid  of  them.  The  dipping, 
however,  should  be  done  shortly  after 
shearing,  including  the  lambs,  when  the 
ticks  from  the  adult  sheep  have  migrated 
to  them,  and  should  be  repeated  in  Au¬ 
tumn,  before  the  weather  becomes  too 
cold. 

When  lice  and  ticks  annoy  sheep  in 
Winter  dipping  cannot  safely  be  done, 
but  application  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantities  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  lard 
to  infested  skin  will  soon  destroy  lice, 
when  only  a  few  are  present.  When  the 
skin  is  badly  infested  it  is  best  to  dust  it 
repeatedly  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
freshly  powdered  pyrethrum  and  two 
parts  of  finely  sifted  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Dipping  should  be  done,  just  as  soon  as 
the  state  of  the  weather  will  allow. 
Meanwhile  the  stables  may  be  cleansed, 
disinfected  and  whitewashed,  after  treat¬ 
ing  the  sheep. 

It  is  most  important  to  keep  sheep  and 
lambs  as  free  from  stomach  worms,  and 
other  worms,  as  possible.  To  accom-' 
plisli  that  the  ewes  should  he  treated  for 
expulsion  of  worms  during  Summer  and 
again  before  being  bred,  and  when  the 
lambs  come,  the  ewes  and  their  young 
should  not  be  turned  out  on  old,  sheep- 
contaminated  pasture,  but  should  go  on¬ 
to  new  seeding  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
should  have  a  “fresh  bite”  of  grass  at 
short  intervals  during  the  entire  period 
of  grazing.  Especially  try  to  keep  ewes 
and  lambs  off  low,  wet  permanent  pas¬ 
ture. 

A  mixture  of  LugoTs  solution  of  iodine, 
in  water,  is  the  newest  and  probably  the 
most  effective  destroyer  and  expeller  of 
stomach  worms  of  sheep  and  it  has  also 
a  fair  degree  of  destructiveness  for  other 
worms.  For  badly  infested  sheep  mix 


E 


after 

30-day 

trial 


Mail  Coupon 


—and  see  this  remarkable  offer! 

"OOK  over  the  newest  1925  American  Separator 
with  all  its  latest  improvements  and  conve¬ 
niences.  The  separator  known  for  its  outstanding  ex¬ 
cellence  of  work  and  service.  Made  by  the  oldest  American 
company  making  cream  separators  only.  Separators  from  850 
pound  capacity  to  one-cow  size.  Seven  sizes  to  select  from  and 
any  size  you  wish  will  be  sent  on  30  DAYS’  TRIAL,  subject  to 
your  own  approval. 

30  DAYS’  TRIAL! 

The  American  Must  Make  Good — or  We  Will! 
FREIGHT  PAID  BOTH  WAYS  IF  RETURNED 

Test  the  American  Separator.  Try  it  on  your  own  place.  Com¬ 
pare  it — in  work,  workmanship  and  service.  When  you  find 
it  the  closest  skimming,  easiest  to  turn,  easiest  to  clean — in 
fact  the  best  separator  for  the  least  money,  you  may  pay  the 
balance  either  in  cash  or  in  easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  If  you  don’t  think  the  American  is  the 
best  separator  for  the  least  money,  return  it 
at  our  expense — and  the  test  will  not  cost  you 
a  cent! 

FACTORY  PRICES 


As  low 
as 


$ 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  FARM 
You  save  all  dealer’s  expense  and  profit. 
Terms  more  liberal  than  ever  before.  Think 
of  it!  A  30-day  trial — and  then 

Payments  $2*15 


as  low  as 


a 

month 


for  a  genuine  guaranteed  American  Separator.  Our  largest 
size  costs  little  more  than  an  ordinary  suit  of  clothes.  So  easy  are 
our  terms  that  the  American  Separator  will  not  only  pay  for  itself 
while  you  enjoy  its  use,  but  will  give  you  a  handsome  profit 
besides.  Shipped  from  convenient  points,  saving  time. 

Jjhm&ucivn, 

SEPARATOR 

Successful  for  over  30  years 

Time  tested  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  proved  most  profitable  to  own 

The  machine  with  the  real,  sound,  high  grade  quality  and  long 
life  built  into  every  single  part.  Wonder  bowl  in  perfect  balance; 
short,  detachable  spindle;  ball  bearings  in  hardened  steel,  races; 
special  gears  like  those  in  the  highest  priced  automobiles;  inter¬ 
changeable  skimming  discs  of  aluminum  that  can’t  rust;  con¬ 
venient  low  tank  spouts,  and  crank.  It  skims  closely,  either  warm 
milk  or  cold.  It  gets  thick  or  thin  cream— easily  regulated  at  will. 
In  fact,  the  American  Separator  is  a  machine  unmatched  for  easy 
running,  easy  cleaning  and  close  skimming.  And  at  the  easiest 
terms  we  have  ever  offered  you.' 

Start  Making  More  Money 

GET  THIS  CATALOG  FIRST! 


American 
.Q  Separator  Co. 


Box  28-P 
Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Tells  all  about  the  American  Separator— how  easily  it  works— 
how  it  saves  time— how  it  gets  more  cream— how  it  makes 
more  money  for  you— tells  what  users  say  about  it.  Tells  f 

all  about  our  free  trial  offer — all  about  our  low  month- 
ly  payments.  Send  for  your  freecopy  today.  Address 

+  Please  send  me  FREE  your 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  jA  new  40-page  illustrated  catalog. 
Box. .28-P  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Stocks  also  at  many  conve¬ 
nient  points  throughout 
the  country.  Shipment 
made  from  point  near¬ 
est  you  to  insure 
prompt  delivery. 


JL. 


Name. 


(Please  print  name  and  address) 


Wilson  Feed  Mill 


For  grinding  corn  on  the  ear,  and  small 
grain.  Capacity  10  to  SO  bu.  an  hour. 
4  to  8  H.  P.  Has  special  crusher  which 
first  breaks  the  ears  of  corn,  which  can 
be  shoveled  into  the  hopper.  Also  Bone 
and  Shell  Mills  and  Bone  Cutters.  Send 
today  for  catalog. 

Easton  Eng.  &  Mach.  Co. 

Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 

Dept.  R  Easton.  Pa. 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modern  humane 
way.  No  crushing— a 
single  stroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cows 
and  steers  are  gentler. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
Bull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa* 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


F  Weigh  the  teed  you  are  using 
and  the  milk  it  produces;  then 
switch  to  BB  (BULL  BRAND) 
Dairy  Rations  and  note  the  im¬ 
provement. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

^  Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  — 
PL  Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Jl 


COST  LESS  —  PRODUCE  MORE 
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l/l  g%00 in  cash 
Prizes 

*i&r  Feeders  of 
Dairy  Cows 
*&i(l  Beef Cattle 


State  fairs  and  livestock  shows  are  feed¬ 
ing  contests.  The  premium  list  is  the  book 
of  rules.  Contestants  pay  an  entry  fee  or 
stall  rent  and  buy  their  feed. 

Most  fairs  and  shows  are  commercial  enterprises,  yet 
they  are  supported  by  all  agricultural  colleges,  livestock 
associations  and  farm  papers  because  they  help  the  [j 
farmer  and  feeder. 

We  believe  in  rewarding  feeders  for  their  skill  in  get¬ 
ting  the  utmost  out  of  their  feeding  materials,  therefore  L 
we  have  launched  the  greatest  feeders’  contest  of  all.  [= 


No  Entry  Fee — No  Stall  Rent 


Feed  Less  Grain 
Make  More  Money 
3  by  Balancing 
the  Ration 
with 

□ 


□ 


14  Prizes  for  Cow  Testing  Associations 
14  Prizes  for  Individual  Dairy  Herds 
7  Prizes  for  Championship  Cows 
I  14  Prizes  for  Beef  Cattle  Feeders 
12  Prizes  for  supervisors  or  verifiers 
24  Prizes  for  herd  managers 
37  Prizes  for  co-operating  feed  dealers 
122  Prizes,  totaling 


$  3,000.00 
2,100.00 
1,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,650.00 
1,250.00 
2,500.00 
$15,000.00 


□ 

No.  28 

udbe 


Every  feeder  of  six  or  more  dairy  cows,  or  forty  or 
more  beef  cattle  is  urged  to  enter  this  contest.  You 
can  feed  anything  you  like  just  so  the  grain  ration 
contains  25%  or  more  of  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

Enter  this  contest  and  you  will  make  more  money. 
Experts  in  feeding  will  visit  you  and  show  you  how. 
You  will  go  through  it  richer — both  in  experience  and 
money.  Contest  starts  April  1 — ends  September  30, 
1926. 

The  simple  rules  and  conditions  are  given  in  our  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  4.  Write  for  this  bulletin  and  say  whether  you 
wish  to  enter  as  Cow  Testing  Assoiation,  Individual 
Dairyman,  or  Beef  Feeder,  so  we  can  send  you  the 
right  entry  blanks. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manf’rs 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


J 


Only’S 

Up  to  IO  H-P .  —  The  One-Profit  Engine 

I  Want  You  To 
Test  It  30  Days 
AT  MY  RISK 


Down  Buys  Any 

WITTE  Engine 


For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  ENGINES  which 
thousands  of  fanners 
have  pronounced  the 
most  dependable  and 
economical  in  the  world.  But  this  WITTE 
Engine  is  the  masterpiece  of  them  all. 
It  is  really  a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am 
so  proud  of  its  perfection  that  I  want  every 
farmer  to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine 
So  any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do 
almost  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  _  It's 
economical  in  operation.  Completely  equipped 
with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up  and 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an 
IRON  CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


Runs  on  Kerosene* 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

QTARTS  easy  in  coldest 
weather.  Special  pie- 
ton  construction  means 
more  power  for  less  fuel. 
Speed  regulator  enables 
it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heav¬ 
iest  work.  Takes  ths  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes  —  2  to  25  H-P. 


llWUWU’MWU’UWUVWJ 

Special  WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the50  Special 
WITTE  Features: 

1—  Light  Weight  Yet  Durable 

2 —  Valves-in-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-011, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition 

6—  Seif  Adjusting  Carburetor 


Nearly  a  Year  To  Pay 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  ia  to  have  people  boosting  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  in  every  county  In  America,  so  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my 
liberal  80  day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit. 
Scrap  your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 

On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will 
literally  pay  for  itself,  and  make  you  a  big 
profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply  send 
me  your  name  and  address— a  card  will  do— to  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to 
you — the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or.  if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  our 
Log  and  Tree  Saw,  8-in-l  Saw  Rig,  or  Pump  Catalogs 
CD.  H.  WITTE,  Pros. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
1896. Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FREE 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


two  ounces  of  Lugol’s  solution  with  one 
quart  of  water.  Of  this  give  four  to  six 
ounces  to  each  affected  animal.  For  lambs 
mix  one  ounce  of  Lugol’s  solution  witli 
one  quant  of  water  and  of  this  give  each 
lamb  two  to  four  ounces.  For  sheep 
and  large,  strong  lambs,  mix  one  ounce 
of  Lugol’s  solution  with  one  quart  of 
water  and  of  the  mixture  give  four 
ounces  to  each  animal.  Repeat  the 
treatment  at  intervals  of  four  weeks 
throughout  the  "Summer  season. 

Fast  the  animals  for  12  to  IS  hours 
before  administering  the  medicine  and 
keep  them  away  from  feed  and  water  for 
at  least  four  hours  after  treatment.  If 
each  sheep  is  given  one  ounce  of  Epsom 
salt  in  water,  10  hours  after  receiving 
the  Lugol’s  solution  the  effect  will  be 
better  than  otherwise.  Give  the  medi¬ 
cine  by  means  of  a  bottle,  or  a  nozzle, 
rubber  tube  and  funnel,  the  sheep  to 
stand  on  all-fours  at  (he  time. 

In  addition  to  this  treatment,  given 
at  intervals  through  the  grazing  season, 
it  is  well  to  allow  the  lambs  and  sheep 
free  access  at  all  times  to  a  good  salt 
“lick.”  A  suitable  mixture  is  composed 
of  2S0  parts  of  salt,  16  parts  of  dried 
sulphate  of  iron,  12  parts  of  powdered 
wood  charcoal  and  eight  parts  of  flowers 
of  sulphur.  Mix  thoroughly  and  grind 
fine.  Place  in  a'ibox,  protected  from  wet, 
where  sheep  can  take  it  at  all  times. 
Good  feeding  is  imperative  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  sheep  should  be  provided 
with  clean  drinking  water.  a.  s.  a. 


Feeding  Corn  and  Cobmeal 

It  would  seem  that  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  grinding  and  feeding  corn  and 
cob  meal  is  decreasing.  A  few  years  ago 
the  farm  papers  were  well  filled  with 
pictures  of  mills  designed  to  grind  the 
cob  with  the  grain.  Now  we  never  see 
them. 

The  practice  of  grinding  and  feeding 
cob  meal  has  never  been  followed  exten¬ 
sively  in  this  State.  There  has  been  no 
increase  in  the  practice  in  recent  years. 
At  the  present  time  very  little  corn  is 
ground  with  the  cob  in  advance  of  feed¬ 
ing.  The  practice  of  grinding  our  grain 
sorghums  in  advance  of  feeding  is  far 
more  common  than  the  practice  of  grind¬ 
ing  corn.  Some  of  our  feeders  are  follow¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  grinding  grain  sorg¬ 
hums  on  the  head  rather  than  thrashing 
it  before  grinding. 

Since  a  large  portion  of  unground 
grain  sorghu-ms  passes  throifgh  the  ani¬ 
mal  undigested,  it  is  likely  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  future  of  the 
practice  of  grinding  grain  sorghums  in 
advance  of  feeding,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  practice  of  grinding  grain  sorghums 
in  the  head  will  a'Lso  increase. 

L.  E.  CALL, 

‘Kansas  Experiment  Station  . 

It  is  impossible  to  give  you  definite 
information  regarding  the  practice  of 
grinding  ear  corn  into  corn  and  cob  meal 
without  more  definite  data  than  we  have 
at  present.  I  have  -received  the  opinion 
of  quite  a  number  of  men  on  the  subject 
*t,nd  the  consensus  of  opinion  selems 
to  he  that  among  dairymen  the  practice  is 
about  as  formerly,  or  possibly  increasing 
to  some  extent.  The  opinion  in  regard  to 
beef  cattle  and  hogs  is  that  the  practice 
is  about  as  formerly  with  a  tendency  to 
decrease.  F.  G.  KING, 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is 
less  grinding  of  corn  and  cob  meal  than 
there  was  four  or  five  years  ago,  due 
partly,  I  expect,  to  the  fact  that  the  live 
stock  business  has  not  looked  so  very 
prosperous,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  thought  they  could  get 
along  pretty  well  without  grinding.  Corn¬ 
cobs  ground  up  seem  to  furnish  a  par¬ 
tial  substitution  for  cheap  roughness. 
Since  we  usually  have  a  fairly  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  cheap  roughness,  this  in  many 
cases  does  not  seem  to  present  a  trouble¬ 
some  problem.  E.  A.  TROWBRIDGE. 

University  of  Missouri. 
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A  lot  of  Silo 
for  Your 
Money! 

No  question  about  it — if  you  want  a  single 
wall  stave  silo,  a  Crasco  is  a  good  buy. 

Selected  tongue  and  grooved  stock, 
bound  with  steel  rods.  Tight-fitting 
doors,  easy  to  open.  New  reinforced 
cross-tie  ladder,  with  rigid  refrigerator 
door  system. 

Get  full  information 
and  our  low  prices. 

Early  orders  earn  a 
roof  frame  as  discount 
— Act  Now. 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY.  INC. 

Box  160* 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRASCO 

STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


RIB-STONE 
CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILOS 

are  BEST 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to 
save  from  Fifty  to  One 
Hundred  Dollars  on  the 
delivered  and  erected 
price  by  ordering  now. 

“Fou  cannot  buy  a  good 
Silo  for  less.” 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

BOX  B  LE  ROY,  N.  I 

SALESMEN  WANTED 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

w  FOR  ORDERS^&T  g  *1 

BIG  Money  saving  PLAN 


WRITE  US 


Hens  Eat  Eggs 

We  notice  that  some  of  our  hens  are 
eating  the  eggs.  They  are  fed  grain  twice 
daily,  and  have  mash,  fresh  water,  oyster 
shell  and  grit  at  all  times.  M.  M. 

Egg  eating  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to 
overcome  after  the  hens  acquire  a  taste 
for  their  >product.  The  usual  methods  of 
prevention  are  darkening  the  nests  and 
so  arranging  them  that  the  fowls  will  not 
•stand  upon  their  edges  to  pick  at  the 
contents,  gathering  the  eggs  frequently'  and 
watching  for  the  individual  culprit  in  the 
flock,  these  being  detected  often  by  the 
tell  tale  yellow  streaks  npon  their  hills 
and  faces.  Frequently  but  one  or  two 
of  the  hens  in  the  flock  are  guilty  and 
can  be  removed  if  found.  When  all 
other  signs  fail,  the  flock  may  be  turned 
loose  out  of  doors  until  it  forgets  the 
habit.  M.  B.  D. 


REGARDING  THIS  BIG 
REDUCTION  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS 

•BUY  NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Following  products  made  of 
rust  resisting  ROSSMETAL 
copper  content: Silos,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins,  Feed 
Grinders,  Garages,  Brooder 
Houses,  and  all  Purpose 
Buildings. 

Check  items  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  write  today  for 
prices.  Agents  Wanted. 

E.  W.  Ross  Ensilage  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
112  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  ■ 

Silo — Cutter — Brooder  H. —  Crib —  Garage 


Name . „.... . 

Address . 

R.  F.  D . . 


. . State... 


Virginia!^ 

^hesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry 

^ 

inrnimw;  Fertile  land  with  Improvements. 

[7  Delightful  climate  and  year-round 
1  grazing.  General  Farming, Truck¬ 
ing  Dairying,  Cattle  and  Poultry 
do  well.  Dependable  and  fast 
transportation  to  best  markets  at  reasonable  freight  rates. 
Excellent  schools  and  churches,  hospitable  people.  Good 
roads,  low  taxes,  increasing  values,  attractive  coloniza¬ 
tion  tracts.  Write  for  handsome  booklet  giving  com¬ 
plete  Information.  Sent  free. 

Address  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent. 

Room  336,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


LOOK 
for  This 
Tag 


on 

Steel 

_ Wheels 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run- 1 


_  ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.  Street 


Edmond's  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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$41 


Th«  Book  of  ft  THOUSAND  WON- 
DERS.a  Buyer's  Guide  that  should 
be  in  every  farm  home— a  biff 
help  to  make  selections— 
a  means  of  comparinj 
prices,  the  means  or  SAV- 
inq  40  per  cent  or  more 
of  your  buying  dollar  on  _ 
from- factory -to- farm  plan. 

SANITARY  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

The'  BIGGEST  BAB- 
GAIN  in  this  catalog  or 
any  other— sold  under 
ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE 
to  be  closest  skimmer— easy  cmi  _ 

cheap  to  operate,  most  highly  Improvea, 
lowest  priced,  highest  quality  or  no  sale 


90  DAYS’  TRIAL 

\Ttj  the  GALLOWAY,  test  ft  60  days 
180  milkings.com- 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 

During  the  Gal¬ 
loway  00-Day 
Surprise  Sale 
all  separator  cus¬ 
tomers  are  to  get 
as  a  reward  fine 
82-Piece  dinner 
Set  as  illustrated 
Beautifully  deco¬ 
rated,  pleases  all. 
Write  today  for 
full  particulars 
of  this  big  Cus- 
tomer-and-f  rlent 
•maKing-  offer, 


Made 

in 

Four 

Sizes 


Sold 

On 

Four 

Easy 

Flans 


INEW  •: 


SAN.TA8 


pare  it  with  any  or 
all.  If  It  fails  to 
meet  any  and  all 
claims— falls  to  con¬ 
vince  you  that  it  is 
the  biggest  value 
offered  don't  keep 
it.  If  it  does  make 
good,  buy  it  on  6 
to  12 months  . 
terms— or 

our  four  plans? 
ENGINES 
SPREADERS 

Never  before  have  we 
offered  such  Bar¬ 
gains  on  Engines 
and  Spreaders  as 
now.  Our  new  cata¬ 
log  gives  prices  and 
terms  that  will  open 
your  eyes.  Write  for 
your  copy  today. 

THE  GALLOWAY 
COMPANY 
Box277 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


GefThls  Bargain  Book  Free 


In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you’ll 
find  prices  cut  to  the  bone— prices  you  have 
been  waiting  for  a  good  long  time— and. 
as  usual,  Jim  Brown’s  prices  are  way  be¬ 
low  all  other  fence  prices.  Quality  highest. 
Now  Is  The  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  See  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  1B0  different  styles  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  also  steel  posts, 
gates,  barb  wire,  roofing  and  paint.  —Jim  Brown 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.m 
Dept.  4307  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


DIRECT 
;RQM  FACTORY 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawfis,  Churches, 

Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 

.Write  for  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Price*. 

^Kokomo  Fence  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  4Q7  Kokomo,  Ind. 

WRITE  FDR  THIS  TREE  BOOK 
KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  About  flS,"  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
I  We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
•  of  Farm, Poultry, Lawn  Fence,  Posts,Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  tha  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30thSt.,  New  York  City- 


Legal  Questions 


Tax  Question 

About  September  5,  1925,  A  gold  to  B 
a  certain  parcel  of  land  which  extended 
about  200  ft.  from  highway,  with  a  150- 
ft.  front,  but  when  the  contract  was 
drawn  A  reserved  16  ft.  running  length? 
wise  of  lot.  This  lot  was  assessed  to  A 
before  B  took  possession.  Who  pays  the 
tax?  The  deed  is  still  in  the  hands  of  A 

New  York.  o.  f.  h. 

’Where  property  is  sold  and  a  deed 
given,  if  the  taxes  had  been  levied  prior 
to  (transfer  of  the  deed,  the  taxes  would 
be  a  lien  on  the  property,  which  A  would 
have  to  pay.  We  would  say  in  the  case 
presented  that  A  should  pay  the  taxes. 

N.  T. 

Inheritance  from  Married 
Woman 

My  daughter  died  some  time  ago.  leav¬ 
ing  an  estate  worth  about  $7,000.  free  of 
all  encumbrance.  She  left  no  will.  We 
have  the  opinions  of  two  lawyers,  which 
are  quite  different.  She  had  a  gon  which 
only  lived,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
and  who  died  in  the  early  eighties.  One 
lawyer  says  the  husband  has  right  to  all 
her  .personal  property  and  a  life  right  in 
the  real  estate,  and  after  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  comes  to  myself  and  wife  as  next  of 
kin.  The  other  lawyer  says  that  as  she 
had  that  son  the  property  goes  to  the 
father  and  his  heirs.  I  would  value  your 
opinion  in  this  matter.  g.  h.  a. 

The  courts  have  held  that  where  a 
married  woman  dies  without  a  will  and 
leaving  no  descendants  her  entire  per¬ 
sonal  property  goes  to  the  husband.  The 
husband  in  the  ease  mentioned  is  entitled 
to  the  use  of  one-third  of  the  real  prop¬ 
erty  during  his  lifetime.  jv.  t. 


Grant  to  Public  Utility  from 
Unsettled  Estate 

The  New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany  wish  to  have  us  give  them  a  right 
of  way,  125  ft.  in  width,  across  our  farm, 
to  erect  piers  and  poles  for  their  line, 
they  to  pay  for  privilege  and  damages. 
The  executor  of  our  estate  died  nine 
years  ago,  and  none  has  been  appointed 
since.  There  are,  or  were,  five  heirs  to 
whom  this  property  was  left,  besides 
number  of  descendants  of  age,  and  some 
minors.  Does  this  grant  require  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  all  the  heirs,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  and  guardian?  Can  it  be  done 
if  any  of  the  five  heirs  or  descendants 
refuse.  .Are  transactions  legal  if  made 
by  one  of  the  heirs — not  legally  appointed 
— such  as  collecting  rents,  making  re¬ 
pairs  and  other  disbursements,  without 
sanction  of  all  the  heirs?  This  estate  is 
in  New  Jersey.  e.  m.  s. 

We  cannot  answer  your  question  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  provisions  of  the  will. 
If  the  real  property  in  question  was 
given  absolutely  to  certain  devisees  it  is 
necessary  that  nil  of  them  sign  the  deed 
in  order  to  gave  title.  If  some  wer,e 
under  age  it  would  he  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  authority  from  the  court.  *  If  the 
property  did  not  pass  by  the  terms  of 
the  will,  directly  to  the  heirs,  and  the 
executor  had  power  to  sell,  which  power 
was  not  a  power  personal  to  the  execu¬ 
tor  named,  but  one  that  would  be  Trans¬ 
mitted  to  his  successor,  it  might  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  an  administrator  with  the 
will  annexed  appointed.  You  should  sub¬ 
mit  this  question  to  your  attorney. 

X.  T. 


Trespass  by  Public  Utility 
Company 

Information  is  requested  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  electric  light  and  power  com¬ 
pany  can  place  several  high  steel  towers 
with  wires  carrying  high  tension  current 
on  private  property  of  another  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  owner. 
What  legal  action  can  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  it?  Is  it  necessary  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  be  posted  with  “No  Trespassing” 


signs  i 


A.  M. 


A  light  and  power  company  would 
have  to  hav,e  a  right  of  way  across  the 
land  of  another  before  they  can  trespass. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  put  up  signs  to 
stop  this.  That  right  of  way,  however, 
may  he  obtained  by  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings.  and  thus  the  property  is  taken 
without  the  consent  of  th,e  owner. 

y.  t. 


Sale  of  Wife’s  Property 

I  live  in  a  place  where  they  are  going 
to  build  a  large  dam.  On  October  15  I 
gave  them  an  option  for  two  and  one-half 
months  for  $750.  The  de,ed  is  to  my 
wife  and  two  children,  aged  11  and  4,  and 
I  have  a  life  lease;  my  age  is  38;  on 
December  19  they  wrote  me  they  would 
close  on  December  30.  and  on  December 
24  .they  wrote  me  it  would  be  10  days  or 
two  weeks  to  put  the  matter  in  shape. 
Can  I  sell  in  this  case?  c.  c. 

If  the  title  to  the  property  is  in  your 
wife  and  children’s  name,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  under  21  years  of  age,  you  can¬ 
not  sell  the  property  without  an  order  of 
the  court.  it.  t. 


Take  your  knile  and 
shave  the  lead  jacket  on 
a  piece  of  LEADCLAD 
wire.  Note  how  thick 
and  tough  it  is.  how 
thoroughly  It  protects 
the  steel.  This  is  why 
you  can  bend,  twist  or 
pound  LEADCLAD  wire 
without  cracking  off  the 
protecting  jacket. 


Qfa  you  fence 

fence  jor  youi;  boystoo/ 


\A7HEN  you  fence,  put  up  LEADCLAD. 

Then  you  will  have  a  fence  that  will  not 
only  serve  you,  but  will  serve  your  boys,  too, 
for  years  to  come. 

LEADCLAD  Fence  is  just  what  the  name  says 

protected  against  rust  by  a  jacket  of  pure 
lead.  The  pure  lead  jacket  is  heavy,  too,  seven 
times  heavier  than  the  zinc  coating  on  ordinary 
fence.  The  little  sketch  shown  at  the  side  illus¬ 
trates  how  you  can  peel  long  shavings  of  lead 
off  with  your  knife  and  still  not  get  down  to  the 
steel  wire.  The  lead  jacket  is  tough,  you  can 
hammer  LEADCLAD  wire  till  it  is  flat,  yet  you 
cannot  crack  or  chip  off  the  lead. 

Thousands  of  farms  are  permanently  protected 
with  LEADCLAD  fence.  Thousands  of  farmers 
know  how.  it  stands  wear  and  weather  and  how 
much  actual  money  LEADCLAD  is  savingthem. 
They  don’t  have  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
replacing  rusty  fence  every  few  years. 

LEADCLAD  is  made  in  all  styles  for  farm  use, 
poultry  and  lawn.  Our  big  catalogue  carries 
full  descriptions. 

Factory  to  you  prices  and  we  pay  the  freight. 
^  Get  the  facts  about  LEADCLAD  for  yourself. 
Send  the  coupon  for  prices,  samples  and  our 
special  5  %  club  offer. 


ofleodL 


Send 

for  this  Leadclac 
Cataloc 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO. 

1200  Plainview  Street,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
Gentlemen  : — Please  send  me  your  catalogue  and  price 
list  of  LEADCLAD  Fence  and  full  information  about 
your  5 cfo  Club  Offer. 


Name  . . . 
Address. 


A. 


President 


On  this  question  of  Dairy  PROFITS 


You’ve  got  the  cows.  Are  they  work- 
ing  for  you  or  to  give  a  hired  hand 
a  job?  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  At 
$60  to  $80  a  month  for  wages  and 
around  a  dollar  a  day  for  board, 
wouldn't  what  the  hired  man  gets 
look  well  ou  your  bank  book? 

You  can  save  that  and  more  with 
an  Empire  Milking  Machine.  Or  you 
can  double  the  number  of 
cows  you  keep  without  hir¬ 
ing  another  man.  Further¬ 
more,  your  cows  will  give 
more  milk  per  day  and 
have  a  longer  lactation  per¬ 
iod.  The  calf-sucking  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire  Milker 
■—a  patented  feature — has 
been  known  to  increase 


Other 

Empire  Farm 
Machinery 

B.  B.  Marvel  — 
Ci*eam  Separator 

Empire 
Water  System 


the  flow  of  milk  ten  pounds  a  day 
ovei*  what  an  expert  hand  milker 
could  get.  And  it  takes  only  about 
a  quarter  as  long. 

These  are  not  brags  or  guesses.  I’ve 
got  scores  of  letters  from  dairymen 
who  use  the  Empire  Milking  Ma¬ 
chine,  backing  up  every  claim  I 
make.  They  are  my  best  salesmen. 

Just  drop  me  a  line  and 
I’ll  send  you  some  of  these 
letters,  my  book  on  “How 
to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits” 
and  a  full  explanation  of 
my  New  Deferred  Payment 
Plan  for  urchasing  an 
Empire  Milking  Machine. 

Write  me  today  and  begin  getting 
bigger  milk  checks  and  a  bigger 
share  for  yourself. 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 
(>4  Humbolt  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  • 

Sales  and  Service  Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Peterboro,  Ont. 

EMPIRE 


TRADE  MARK  REG’D. 


Milking  Machines 

A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY —  FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  POWER 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HOT  AIR  vs.  REAL  BREEDING  and 
PRODUCING 


USE  YOUR  COMMON 
SENSE,  THIS  YEAR, 

before  you  send  your  money  for  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks.  DON’T  GET  STUNG 
into  paying  twenty  or  twenty-five 
cents  each  for  ordinary  hatchery 
quality  chicks  because  you  have  seen 
some  pretty  pictures  and  read  about 
good  stock.  Most  ofthe  day-old  chicks 
sold  are  from  eggs  as  they  run  from 
a  farmer’s  entire  flock,  and  they  are 
picked  up  and  sold  by  the  case  to  any¬ 
one  that  has  a  hatchery,  or  can  get 
some  orders  somehow  for  chicks. 
Some  hatcheries  sell  only  one  breed 


and  try  to  put  up  a  front  that  they 
are  breeders.  Before  you  send  your 
money  you  should  know  definitely 
whether  the  hatchery  or  so-called 
breeder  has  more  than  a  few  hundred 
birds,  if  he  has  any  at  all.  And  if  he 
owns  a  few  high  record  birds  or  con¬ 
test  pens,  see  if  they  have  any  relation 
to  the  stock  that  he  will  ship  to  you. 
It  is  a  cinch  to  produce  and  sell  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  of  uncertain  quality  by 
buying  hatching  eggs  by  the  case 
from  the  collectors,  but  it  is  a  poor 
way  to  give  customers  satisfactory 
stock. 

FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS 


Lord  Farms  Leghorns 

have  been  on  the  market — all  of  one  strain,  and  we  own 
more  breeding  birds  than  any  other  plant  that  we  know 
of.  We  do  real  trapnesting  and  pedigreeing  the  year  round, 
all  for  the  purpose  of  being  in  a  position  to  give  our  cus¬ 
tomers  better  stock  for  laying,  size  of  eggs,  and  vitality  of 
stock,  than  they  can  get  from  any  other  producer.  The 
success  of  our  customers  bears  out  our  statements. 

Use  some  discrimination.  Send  for  our  80-page  catalog 
that  tells  about  our  mammoth  poultry  farms  and  exactly 
why  there  is  more  net  profit  for  you  to  follow  our  methods. 


LORD  FARMS 


67  FOREST  STREET 
METHUEN.  MASS. 

Largest  Breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  East  of  the  Mississippi  River 


G  CAT a LOG  /WUfy 


dropped  AT  YOUR  DOOR. 


READ  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  how  to  raise  chicks  successfully.  Learn  about  Pay 

Streak  Chicks  which  are  paying  big  for  others.  Our  17th  year. 

3  GRADES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM — We  have  what  you  want.  Write  about  your  needs. 

Pedigreed,  Laying  Stock— known  high  producers  Trapnested.  1st  and  2nd 
High  Pens.  Quincy,  Illinois,  Contest.  Flock  average  up  to  186 
eggs  per  hen.  Net  profit  $4.76  per  hen.  Exhibition  Grade— winners 
at  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  State  Fair.  Select  Grade- 
low  prices,  pure-bred,  free  range  flocks  free  from  disease.  Fine  layers. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  131  TIRO,  OHIO 


sale  Hartwick  quality  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  bred  from  late  moulting,  vigorous 
high  producing  hens  that  have  been  selected  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  from  the  State  Poultry  Department  at  Cornell. 
These  hens  are  mated  to  males  that  are  certified  by  the 
K,  Y  State  Poultry  Certification  Association.  We  have 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  B.  Rocks  from  selected  flocks.  10 
weeks  old  and  mature  pullets  in  season.  Place  your  or¬ 
der  for  chicks  and  pullets  now  and  be  assured  of  de¬ 
livery  at  the  time  you  want  them. 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY,  INC.  Dept.  B  Hartwick.  N.Y 


baby  breeding 

Chicks  Cockerels 

From  Trap-nested,  Range-raised  Stock 
Officially  tested  for  White  Diarrhoea 

SCW.  Leghorns  (Wyckoff  and  Hollywood  Strains) 
Cockerels  $3  and  $5  each.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Vibert  s 
231  to  289  egg  strain)  Cockerels,  S4,  SO,  $8  each. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
Hatches  every  week  after  February  2Uth. 

A.  H.  Fingar,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Fiiznvllle  •  -  New  York 


RELIABLE 

CHICKS 

Make  Reliable 
Layers 

,  „  We  hatch  Barron 

/uf°fn-  i. White  Leghorns, 
Aneonas,  White  Wyandottes.  All  flocks  Michigan  State 
Accredited.  Free  Catalog.  Write  foifeopy. 

Reliable  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 
Route  1,  Box  45  Zeeland,  Michigan 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themselves 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3  50  SB. 75  $13  00 
S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  3.75  7.25  14.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00 

1U0#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage,  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Day'-Old  Chicks 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs 
per  bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Eggs  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Format¬ 
ing  list  and  prices  address 

•S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass, 


INE  BABY  CHICKS  Ready  for  Shipment  on  Mar.  15th 

[atches  weekly.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Barred 
;ocks,  White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  W.  Leg- 
orns.  Prices  from  #16  to  #30  per  hundred. 

IIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 


r  Sale-Eight-Week  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

idy  Mar.  1st  and  I5th.  $1.25  each  in  lots  of  50  or  more, 
sta  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-56  White  Pekin  Duck  Breeders 

Ready  to  lay.  Also  8  Drakes.  HERB’S  BLUE  RIBBON  DUCK 
f ARM,  Box  316,  R.  F.  D.  No,  2.  Fr.  Min  Ave..  Hempstead.  L.  I  N  T. 


/AN  WINKLE’S  1973  eggs  at  N'  Y-  COQtest'  198°- 
ARRED  ROCKS  High  heavy  breed  hen,  MOeggs. 

icular.  H.  Van  Winkle  Camden,  N.v. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

Sterling  Junction,  Mass. 

White  leghorns 


Our  1925  Contest  Records 

Storrs — 2300  eggs,  2nd  pen 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y.— 2288  eggs,  3rd  pen 
Ottawa,  Canada— 2001  eggs,  11th  pen 


CHICKS  AND  COCKERELS 

From  breeders  certified  by  the 
Mass.  Association  of  Certified  Breeders 


115  Eggs  in  156  Winter  Days! 

“Pullet  No.  193,”  writes  a  Pine  Tree  customer, 
“started  laying  Oct  28,  three  eggs  for  October  ; 
November,  24  eggs  ;  Decern  ber,  24  eggs  ;  Janu¬ 
ary,  24  eggs  ;  February,  22  eggs;  March,  18  eggs. 
Total,  115  eggs,  in  156  days.”  And  the  entire 
flock  of  100  birds  averaged  60?5  production 
throughout  the  winter  months. 

Write  Today  for  FREE  Clilck  Book 
and  Price  List 


We’re  booking  orders  now  for  March  and  April 
deliveries.  Make  sure  of  good 
chicks  when  you  want  them  by 
making  reservations  now — a  de¬ 
posit  will  do.  It  pays  to  order 
•  from  “The  Oldest  Hatchery  in 
the  United  States.” 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Member Int.  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-REDS-ROCKS 


MEADOW  BROOK  chicks  are  making  money  for 
others— they  will  make  money  for  you.  Many  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  will  testify  that  they  feel 
safe  in  buying  our  chicks  because  they  are  all  we 
represent  them— Healthy,  Thrifty,  and  True  to  Type. 


NOW! 


Order  your  March  and  April  Chicks  U  flULf  f 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List  11  w  ■ 


MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


PULLETS 

Book  your  order  now.  Barred  Rocks, twelve  weeks 
old.  for  early  April.  Leghorns— May.  June,  July. 
Write  for  prices.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS  Hillsdale,  N.Y^ 


Columbian  Wyandottes.  Reasonable  prices.  Literature. 

.\alph  Woodward  &  Son  Box  28  Grafton,  Mass. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  a*t  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm¬ 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  February  6,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

During  the  fourteenth  week  of  the 
fourth  annual  New  York  State  egg-laying 
contest  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N. 
Y.,  the  1.000  pullets  laid  3,253  eggs,  or 
46.47  per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
2.S7  per  cent  as  compared  with  last 
week’s  production  but  7  per  cent  more 
eggs  than  were  laid  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  the  1925  contest.  The  pullets 
have  laid  30,651  eggs  to  date  since  No¬ 
vember  1,  1925,  which  is  8,416  more  than 
were  laid  during  the  first  14  weeks  in  the 
previous  competition.  The  decrease  in 
production  this  week  is,  we  feel,  due  to 
weather  conditions,  which  have  been 
quite  unfavorable  at  the  contest  plant. 
Friday,  February  5,  was  the  only  clear 
day  during  the  contest  week. 

High  pen  for  the  week  is  a  team  of 
Wyandottes  own,ed  by  Byron  Pepper, 
which  laid  52  eggs  or  a  per  cent  of  74. 

Barnes’  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
Farm’s  Leghorns  came  in  second  with  a 
production  of  50  eggs,  while  a  team  of 
Leghorns  entered  by  Wellward  Poultry 
Farm  came  in  third  with  48  eggs. 

Ther,e  were  three  pens,  one  of  Howard 
A.  Wells,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  one 
of  the  same  variety  owned  by  the  poul¬ 
try  department  of  the  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  and  another,  of  White 
Wyandottes,  belonging  to  Harvey  V. 
Byerly,  which  came  in  fourth,  each  with 
a  production  of  47  eggs. 

Norman  C.  Jones’  White  Leghorns 
were  fifth  with  46  eggs  to  their  credit. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each, 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  sinoe  November  1,  1925,  are: 

'Leghorns. — C.  R.  Misner,  Pa.,  553; 
Barnes’  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm. 
N.  Y.,  552  ;  John  F.  Wineke.  Md.,  521  ; 
Cedarlnirst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  ,T..  521  : 
Missouri  Demonstration  Farm,  Mo.,  47(5. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Sunset  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  596 :  Pineerest  Orchards, 
Mass.,  503 ;  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass., 
429. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — H.  W.  Van 
Winkle.  N.  Y..  347 ;  Lewis  Farms,  R. 
I„  342;  W.  II.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y„  338. 

White  Wvandott.es. — Byron  Pepper, 
Del..  57S ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  424. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan 
Newhou'se.  W.  Va.,  196. 

Blue  Andalusians. — E.  D.  Bird,  Conn., 
164. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 


plant 

during 

the 

week  ending  February 

6,  were 

as  follow 

S  l 

Date 

Hig 

h  Low  Condition 

Jan. 

30 

40 

21 

Partly  cloudy. 

Jan. 

31 

38 

32 

Rain. 

Feb. 

1 

33 

24 

Rain  and  snow. 

Feb. 

2 

36 

22 

Partly  cloudy. 

Feb. 

o 

O 

28 

09 

Cloudy  and  snow. 

Feb. 

4 

2S 

25 

Heavy  fall  of  snow ; 

high  winds. 

Feb. 

5 

40 

18 

Clear. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices 
go\ern  our  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant,  February  6:  Whites,  41c;  browns, 
40c;  mediums,  361Lc. 


Enlarging  Henhouse 

I  have  six  acres,  level  land,  and  am 
planning  to  increase  our  capacity  to  1,000 
hens.  I  have  room  at  present  for  ap¬ 
proximately  200  laying  hens  in  a  14  x  60 
ft.  house.  We  were  considering  a  17x24 
house  in  rear  of  barn  to  take  care  of 
coekrels  and  cull  pullets. _  The  plan  we 
had  in  mind  was  to  build  20  x  100  ft. 
east  of  present  14  x  60  house,  central 
20  x  20  section  to  be  two  stories,  ground 
floor  to  be  used  for  feed  room  and  tools, 
second  floor  to  'be  used  for  straw  for 
scratch  litter.  Would  we  be  building 
along  the  right  idea  in  so  doing?  Of 
course.  I  understand  that  this  amount  of 
room  is  insufficient  for  a  thousand  hens, 
but  thought  to  leave  in  shape  to  add 
four  more  20  x  20  ft.  sections  later  on. 
Would  you  advise  a  solid  partition  be¬ 
tween  each  20  x  20  ft.  section,  or  each 
20x40  section?  I  do  not  raise  any  feed 
but  the  greeustuffs,  mangels  and  cabbage 
for  our  hens.  ill.  o. 

Allegany,  N.  Y. 

A  20  x  20  ft.  poultry-house,  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  when  more  room  is  needed  by  ad¬ 
ditions  of  other  sections  of  like  size, 
seems  to  me  a  very  sensible  plan  for 
building.  If  you  have  room  east  of  your 
present  building  to  extend  for  100  ft., 
making  the  new  building  20  ft.  deep,  I 
think  that  you  will  find  the  plan  satis¬ 
factory  A  poultry-house  may  be  still 
deeper  than  20  ft.,  thus  decreasing  the 
needed  length  to  get  a  given  floor  space, 
and.  the  more  nearly  square  a  building, 
the  less  material  needed  for  its  walls.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  a  solid  parti¬ 
tion  every  20  ft  in  a  long  house,  but  it 
is  best  to  break  up  such  a  house  by  sev¬ 
eral  such  partitions  to  prevent  the  wind 
fyonj  blowing  through  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Partial  partitions,  extending 
from  the  rear  nearly  to  the  front,  serve 
a  like  purpose.  M.  b.  D- 


The  Discovery 

That  Is 


Revolutionizing 
Poultry  Raising 


HEALTHIER,  stronger,  bigger 
early  chicks.  A  more  uniform 
brood.  Lower  percentage  of  “culls”. 
Leg-weakness  eliminated. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  results 
poultry  raisers  are  getting  who  have 
read  and  profited  by  the  booklet 

“Codfish  in  the  Farmyard” 

Send  for  6  copy  and  profit  as  they  are 
doing.  This  folder  tells  about  the  use  of 
Gorton’s  pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  mixed  with 
the  feed  to  supply  important  vitamins  that 
other  foods  do  not  give.  For  systematic 
use  of  Gorton’s  never  fails  to  produce 
healthy,  vigorous  chicks,  larger,  with  flesh 
of  better  color,  and  having  other  points 
that  increase  their  market  value.  Equally 
good  for  other  live  stock. 

Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  made  by  the 
biggest  producers  and  manufacturers  of 
codfish  products  in  this  country.  We  make 
our  own  oil — in  our  own  refinery,  from  cod 
livers  brought  in  our  own  fishing  vessels 
direct  from  the  fishing  banks.  Vitamin- 
tested  in  our  own  biological  laboratories 
and  standardized  to  a  degree  never  before 
possible  in  the  making  of  cod  liver  oil,  and 
absolutely  impossible  in  cheap  oils. 

You  can  prove  all  these  things  by  a 
simple  trial.  Wiite  us  to  ship  you  a  full 
gallon  can  of  Gorton’s  at  the 

Special  Price  of  $2.25 

Send  no  money.  Pay  the  postman  on  ar¬ 
rival.  This  gallon  can  will  last  long  enough 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  big  results  that 
come  from  its  continued  use.  Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  new  discovery  and  make 
more  money  from  your  chicks  this  year. 


Qorton’s 

Cod  Liver 


Address  Dept.  R  2 
GORTON’S 
COD  LIVER  OIL  CO. 
Associated  with  Qorton- 
Pew  Fisheries  Co.,  Ltd. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


I  IMllL  ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  *»»«’« 

■  m  %  m  No  money  in  advance.  Getf 
I  A  Y  free  book.  F.W.  MANN  CO 

!■#“!  I  Box  f6  Milford.  Mass. 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  In  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  It.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
WJiat  they  want  now  Is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  Henyard 


Drop  in  Egg  Yield 


I  have  about  TOO  White  Leghorns: 
5100  are  pullets  and  200  one  and  two- 
year  hens.  The  hens  are  in  the  lower 
or  ground  floor  of  a  two-story  laying 
house.  They  started  about  middle  of  No¬ 
vember  to  lay  50%,  and  laid  about  two 
weeks  and  started  slowly  decreasing 
now  to  25%.  There  was  no  change  made. 
The  pullets  in  the  top  floor  of  the  coop 
were  penned  up  about  October  1.  They 
started  well  and  went  to  00%,  and  also 
held  about  two  weeks  and  started  to 
drop  slowly,  about  10-15  at  a  time.  They 
are  300  pullets,  hatched  in  April,  and 
when  penned  up  were  started  with  lights 
the  same  as  the  hens,  lights  from  sunset 
to  S  o’clock,  being  fed  at  7  P.  M.  These 
dropped  from  ISO  to  20,  and  are  laying 
about  20  per  day  for  the  last  two  weeks. 
No  change  in  feed.  The  third  pen  is  an 
out-buildling  holding  200  April  pullets. 
These  have  no  lights  and  were  penned 
the  last  part  of  October.  They  started 
slowly  and  laid  60  per  day,  then  slowly 
decreased  to  20  and  remained  there  for 
over  two  weeks..  They  all  get  milk  (sour 
skim  milk)  every  other  day.  10  qts.  They 
have  clean  fresh  water  always  before 
them.  In  cold  weather  the  chill  is  taken 
off.  We  clean  and  spray  dropping-boards 
every  week.  Dusting  boxes  are  in  each 
pen.  O.L. 

1  can  only  suggest  that  you  may  have 
overdone  the  matter  of  lighting  in  the 
case  of  the  pullets,  perhaps  also  in  that 
of  the  hens;  60%  production  is  too  high 
in  early  Winter.  Under  stimulation  of 
lighting,  the  birds  are  likely  to  drop 
too  much  in  weight  and  correspondingly 
in  production.  Perhaps  your  pullets  and 
liens  were  not  in  sufficiently  good  flesh 
when  penned  and  when  lighting  began 
you  then  took  what  surplus  they  had 
in  a  short  time  and  they  had  to  stop  egg¬ 
making  to  use  their  food  for  their  body 
needs.  Eggs,  you  know,  are  secondary  in 
the  hen’s  physical  economy,  the  body 
must  be  taken  care  of  first,  then  any  sur¬ 
plus  food  and  body  fat  may  be  turned 
into  reproductive  channels.  As  a  dairy¬ 
man  tries  to  have  his  cows  in  plump  con¬ 
dition  before  freshening,  that  thtjy  may 
have  fat  to  “milk  off,”  so  the  poultryman 
tries  to  have  his  pullets  and  hens  in  condi¬ 
tion  before  laying  begins  and  then  he 
tries  to  hold  this  condition  by  proper 
feeding,  increasing  the  amount  of  whole 
grain  (the  fattening  part  of  the  ration) 
and  lessening  that  of  the  mash  when  he 
finds  weight  decreasing  too  rapidly.  If 
allowed  to  slump  too  much  in  weight, 
production  must  suffer.  In  the  case  of 
your  hens,  they  may  not  have  had  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  time  to  rest  and  build  up 
(heir  body  weight  before  you  stimulated 
them  into  laying  with  your  lights:  you 
then  took  what  surplus  they  had  quick¬ 
ly,  and  your  pullets,  likewise,  were  not 
sufficiently  fat  to  stand  a  60%  pro¬ 
duction  ;  less  than  50%  would  have  been 
better,  a  little  more  whole  grain  and  less 
mash  being  called  for  when  they  began 
to  exceed  that  production.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  and  Care  of  Flock 

I  have  200  Barred  Rock  hens,  they 
are  from  an  early  hatch,  and  started  to 
lay  in  October.  1  collected  2,1.30  eggs  in 
November  and  3,400  to  the  26th  of  De¬ 
cember,  but  they  have  been  going  down 
every  day  for  the  past  week.  I)o  you 
think  that  they  are  doing  their  best?  I 
give  them  the  best  of  care,  my  house 
is  16x39  with  plenty  of  daylight  and 
good  ventilation.  I  also  force  them  under 
electric  lights.  My  lights  go  on  at  4 
•  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  I  don’t  turn 
my  lights  on  at  night.  I  have  ready 
mixed  buttermilk  laying  mash  before 
them  at  all  times  and  give  them  from 
four  to  five  bushels  of  lettuce  trimmings 
every  day,  14  quarts  of  scratch  feed  at 
night,  and  I  don’t  give  them  any  scratch 
in  the  morning.  Do  you  think  that  I  give 
them  enough  scratch?  What  makes  my 
pullets  broody?  What  is  the  cause  of  wat¬ 
ery  eggs,  ill-smelling,  not  more  than  a  day 
old?  What  is  the  cause  of  thin  or  soft- 
shelled  eggs?  Is  there  a  cure  for  egg  eat¬ 
ing  chickens.  M.  k. 

South  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Well  developed  pullets  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  jay  around  50  per  cent  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  eggs  during  the  mid¬ 
winter  season.  They  can  be  forced  by 
lighting  and  feeding  to  considerably  in¬ 
crease  this  output,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  do  this,  as  they  will  be  very  likely 
to  lose  flesh  and  finally  slump  in  pro¬ 
duction,  with  possible  molting.  The 
poultryman  endeavors  to  keep  up  the 


flesh  of  his  birds  while  stimulating  lay¬ 
ing,  not  permitting  the  latter  to  draw 
too  heavily  upon  the  reserve  fat  of  his 
flock.  If  losing  flesh  too  rapidly,  more 
whole  grain  and  less  mash  is  fed. 

Inherited  instinct  makes  pullets 
broody.  This  instinct  can  be  bred  out 
through  selection  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
persistently  broody  birds  being  excluded 
from  the  breeding  pens. 

Watery  eggs  are  usually  of  Summer 
production  ;  if  occurring  in  the  Winter, 
it  is  probably  because  of  ill  health  of  the 
layers,  which  also  may  account  for  soft 
shells,  provided,  in  the  latter  case,  that 
sufficient  lime  is  fed  as  oyster  shells  or 
in  other  form. 

Watch  the  flock  and  try  to  find  the  egg- 
eaters;  they  are  apt  to  have  yellow  rings 
about  their  beaks  and  smudged  faces. 
There  are  other  cures,  but  they  usually 
fail  to  cure. 

It  is  better  to  feed  scratch  grain  in  the 
morning,  giving  perhaps  one-fourth  of 
the  day’s  grain  ration  at  this  time,  and 
some  find  it  advisable  to  give  a  little  in 
the  litter  at  noon,  to  stimulate  exer¬ 
cise. 


The  Plumage  Color  of  Fowls 
As  Affecting  the  Laying 
Trait 

Recent  reference  to  the  color  of  R.  I 
'Red  fowls  carries  me  back  in  recollection 
to  the  earliest  appearance  of  this  breed  in 
our  exhibtions.  It  was  about  the  year 
ISfL,  while  attending  a  show  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  that  I  first  saw  the  Reds 
at  which  time  several  breeders  called  a 
meeting  and  prepared  a  standard.  As  a 
representative  of  a  poultry  paper  I  was 
present,  and  after  a  long  debate  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  as  to  the  appropriate 
name  and  color  description  of  this  breed 
which  had  long  enjoyed  a  purely  loeai 
existence,  but  knowledge  of  which  had 
only  just  reached  the  outside  world  I 
have  not  found  any  other  record  of  this 
club  meeting  than  appeared  in  the  Poul¬ 
try  Monthly  at  that  time.  A  year  or  two 
later,  a  decided  boom  had  brought  out  a 
large  exhibit  of  the  Reds  at  Boston,  on 
which  occasion  was  drawn  up  the  stan¬ 
dard  which  purports  to  have  been  the 
earliest  one. 

The  hens  of  that  early  period  certainly 
filled  the  bill  of  description  I  have  jusf 
been  reading  in  “All  Breeds  of  Poultry  ” 
by  Frank  L.  Platt.  “The  early  exhibits 
were  a  motley,  uneven  lot  of  birds.  Noth¬ 
ing  ever  looked  more  like  farmyard  fowls. 
The  early  females  were  patchy  and  un¬ 
even  in  color,  and  unusually  faded  out 
with  the  first  molt.”  It  was  this  trait 
which  led  the  farmers  of  this  original 
standard  to  allow  for  such  a  color  defect 
in  females  past  the  pullet  year,  especially 
stating  it  to  be  natural  consequences  of 
prolific  laying.  This  leniency  as  regards 
color  was  later  rescinded,  and  females 
of  any  were  required  to  confirm  to  a 
uniform  color  standard. 

Being  in  a  position  to  know  of  the 
early  color  standard,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  read_Mr.  Bantu’s  statement  (R.  N.-Y., 
page  1550)  that  “the  highest  producing 
Red  do  not,  at  present,  carry  a  highly- 
developed  standard  plumage  color.”  And 
what  applies  to  the  Red  breed  applies 
in  a  general  way  to  all  breeds  of  fowls, 
with  this  distinction  .  that  breeds  of  a 
white  plumage  arc  exempt,  because  their 
color,  so-called  is  already  colorless  and 
not  susceptible  to  a  further  loss  of  color, 
accordingly.  Not  only  is  color  lost  from 
laying,  a  mark  of  high  proficiency  in  Red 
breeds,  but  black  fowls  are  disposed  sim¬ 
ilarly.  At  a  show  held  in  Elmira  30  years 
ago  there  was  shown  as  a  curiosity  a 
Black  Spanish  hen  which  had  once  been 
marked  a  blue  ribbon,  at  a  later  show  had 
been  shown  as  a  While  Spanish,  and  on 
one  occasion  of  which  I  write  was  about 
equally  black  and  white.  What  her  color 
became  after  another  molt  I  never  heard. 
This  hen  had  been  a  remarkable  producer. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  laying 
trait  in  fowls,  and  the  tendency  to  re¬ 
quire  that  competing  stock  in  public  egg- 
contests  shall  also  stand  high  as  judged 
by  fancy  requirements,  renders  this  topic 
of  pressing  interest.  Ir  must  be  admitted 
that  the  color  standards  for  poultry  are 
unnecessarily  exacting.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that  prolific  laying  produces  a  drain 
upon  the  layer’s  system,  it  should  be 
held  a  laudable  thing  that  intrinsic  use¬ 
fulness  has  left  its  mark.  As  well  expect 
the  battle-scarred  hero  of  many  wars  to 
appear  as  fresh  as  the  raw  recruit.  There 
are  many  inconsistencies  in  our  poultry 
business. 

Our  breeds  have  always  been  the  fruit 
of  fanciers’  desires  to  please  the  eye. 
Careful  selection  for  some  external  trait 
of  shape,  plumage  and  color  has  been  in¬ 
variably  the  motive  in  originating 
breeds;  arid  as  successive  fads  for  newer 
fashions  occur,  it  has  ever  been  the  eye, 


not  the  pursuit  of  utilitarian  improve¬ 
ment,  that  has  directed  the  change  of 
ideals.  In  this  way  the  Barred  Rock  has 
been  subjected  to  many  a  modification 
of  types,  not  with  judicious  forsight  look¬ 
ing  to  useful  ends,  but  always  to  fit  the 
unfolding  taste  of  the  fancier.  And  the 
wonder  is  that  so  artificially-moulded  an 
organism  is  so  practically  useful  as  it  is. 
Our  Barred  Rocks  are  frequently  in  the 
front  at  our  egg-contests,  but  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  300-eggers  bear  little  resemblance 
to  the  wearers  of  the  blue  ribbons  at 
fanciers’  shows, 

The  poultry  fancier  is  a  true-born  ex¬ 
tremist.  Not  content  to  stop  at  a  good 
thing,  he  must  carry  out  a  design  to  its 
extreme  edevolpment.  The  Black  Span¬ 
ish  was  distinguished  by  white  of  ear¬ 
lobe  extending  into  the  face.  The  fancy 
for  a  white  face  led  to  a  face  of  such 
proportions  and  thickness  of  skin  as 
quite  to  obscure  the  sight.  The  old-time 
Brahmas  and  Cochins  were  of  great  util¬ 
itarian  qualities  until  the  fad  for  exces¬ 
sive  feathering  practically  spoiled  them. 
An  unfortunate  requirement  in  the  color 
description  of  the  Barred  Rock,  the  term 
“narrow.”  has  served  to  shape  an  ideal 
far  from  what  common  sense  dictates. 
The  narrow-barred  feathers  was  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  slow  feather  growth;  and  that  in 
turn  was  the  concomitant  of  slow  bodily 
development.  Hence  a  fancy  that  is  far- 
removed  from  strict  utility.  The  R.  I. 
Red  is  apparently  suffering  from  a  simi¬ 
lar  condition,  making  depth  of  color  a 
prime  objective. 

When  asked  my  opinion,  at  the  time 
the  Red’s  earliest  standard  was  written, 

I  advised  a  color  to  fit  the  name  selected 
— red  throughout  the  plumage  surface,  in¬ 
cluding  wings  and  tail.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  not  followed,  because,  as  then 
argued,  they  had  no  such  stock,  and  com¬ 
mercial  demands  required  a  standard  not 
too  ideal.  A  completely  red  laying  fowl  is 
one  of  the  things  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  prolific 
hen  has  already  brought  a  vexed  prob¬ 
lem  before  the  poultrymen.  The  artistic- 
side,  as  expressed  in  the  poultry  exhibi¬ 
tion,  seems  today  far  away  from  the  hen 
as  a  strictly  economic  propostion.  Shall 
wo  recognize  two  distinct  standards  or 
essay  to  mould  our  breeds  along  both  the 
beautiful  and  useful  lines  in  one  opera¬ 
tion?  A  thing  not  so  difficult  to  accom¬ 
plish  with  such  color  varieties  as  de¬ 
velop  little  loss  in  external  appearances. 
But  our  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  do  not 
so  readily  conform  to  mixed  purposes, 
and  these  two  types  promise  to  continue 
to  hold  prior  position  among  the  heavy 
breeds. 

Accordingly,  I  do  not  see  the  need  to 
assume  that  because  faifeiers  exalt  cer¬ 
tain  external  considerations  of  beauty  as 
necessary  •symbols  of  quality,  our  exper¬ 
iment  stations  must  follow  such  ideals  in 
the  working  out  of  consistent  economical 
types.  If  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  finds  that  a  Red  hen  of  a  lighter 
color-toned  plumage  than  the  fanciers 
have  set  up  as  standard  is  a  better  layer, 
let  them  carefully  fix  such  a  type,  and 
the  world  will  want  it.  As  Emerson  said 
concerning  books,  sermons  and  mouse¬ 
traps,  in  this  modern,  practical  world  of 
ours  the  better  hen  will  find  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  among  the  large,  practical  public. 

Washington.  fred  w.  proctor. 


Standard  Bred  Utility 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Buy  them  from  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  Plant  run  for 
profit  from  the  Egg  Basket.  We 
trapnest  and  select  our  breeders 
for  the  points  a  Poultryman 
wants.  Quality  and  Profits. 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog  C  and 
Price  List. 


FREE  CHICK  CATALOG 

Tells  all  about  our  pure-bred,  hardy,  baby 
chicks.  Our  breeding  stock  selected  and 
supervised  by  former  teacher  in  Poultry 
Department,  Iowa  State  College.  You  get 
chicks  which  you  knoxv  are  good.  11  Breeds. 
Catalog  free.  Farm  established  1905. 

Seneca  Poultry  Farm 

Box  Y  Tiffin,  Ohio 


_ylce  Farrr^ 


M on roe 

Ornnge  County 
N ew  Y  ork 


Mixed  or  Broilers . 810  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  1 3  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 


Special  prices  on  500  and  1.000  lots  ;ind  100;*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  Me Alisterville,  Pa. 


B1  B  V  25  50  100 

A  D  I  S.  C.W.  Leghorns .  S3. 25  $6.25  S12 

PUinVC  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns _  3  25  6  25  12 

Will  V IVO  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks...  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.76  5  25  10 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  from  tills  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  MeiHsterville,  P». 


THE  KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Are  the  outstanding  Rocks  of  official  egg  laying 
contests.  Cockerels — Kggs — Chicks.  Circular. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Hatching  Eggs  f 


H.  SHEPARD. 


rom  Garden  Winners.  Blue  and 
Buff  Orpingtons,  $5  per  setting. 
Also  Breeding  Stock  for  sale. 

MANETT0  HILL  POULTRY  FARM,  llieksUlle.  L,  I.,  N  Y. 


Fortune  when  prices  are  high  buy  our  White  I.eg- 
■“*  horn  Chicks.  $21  per  100.  Early  order  dis¬ 

count.  Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Sayville,  L.  L  N.  Y. 


sale  White  Leghorn  Pullets 


Laving. 
L.  F.  HOWDEN 


$1.50, 

Fillmore,  N,Y. 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater- 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  $4.75 :  or  pure  Aluminum.  t6.25j’ 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  yonr  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me 


Send  for  free  Booklet,  ''Poultry  Helps” 


I.  PUTNAM 

Route  264-B,  Elmira,  N.Y, 


75  Post 
Paid 


Burns  10  days  without  attention 


Rosemont 
(hicKs  % 


THERE  ARE 
NO  BETTER  CHICKS 

for  a  combination  of  breed 
— type  and  color — health, 
strength,  vigor — moderate 
price,  big  value. 

It  has  taken  years  of  costly  work 
to  produce  such  chicks.  You  can 
secure  full  benefit  of  it  in  a  single 
season.  Order  Rosemont  Chicks 
this  Spring— have  Rosemont  Bred- 
to-lay  Pullets  next  Fall. 

Write  for  catalog.  Now! 

Learn  about  our  selected  breeding 
flocks  of  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Redst 
Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black  Giants. 
Note  our  modest  prices.  And  file 
your  order  soon  for  March  and  April 
delivery.  Don’t  risk  disappointment 
or  delay. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont 
Hunterdon  Co.  New  Jersey 


Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Wyckoff  Strain 

At  HATCHERY  Prices 

Ref.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton. 

Charges  prepaid. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM  Marc»» 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop.  April 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  May 

Phone  Plainsboro  628  June 

10-WEEK  OLD  PULLETS,  $1.00  EACH 

WBVE  CHICKS  B  00KLET 

SPECIALTY  BREEDERS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Limited  Deliveries  on  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  R.  I.  Reds 

ALL  MATINGS  BLOOD  TESTED 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
Dept.  A  At  Vineland,  N.  J, 


Free  circular. 

Per  100  Per  1000 
S16  $  1 50 

15  140 

14  130 

13  120 


100 

$12  00 
14  00 
10.00 


BABY  CHIC 

S,  C.  White  Leghorns . $3~25  $G525 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7  25 

Mixed .  2  75  5  25  ID  on 

lOOS  live  delivery.  Postage  paid.  Special  pHces  on  large 
lots.  Order  trom  adv.  or  write  for  cir.  T.  J  EHRFN7FHFR 
Prop..  McAlistervllle,  Pa.  li.  F.  i 

CHICKS  THAT  PAY 

By  prepaid  parcel  post.  English  Tom  Barron  S.C  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  Heavy  Mix.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  raising  95#,  one  reports  raising  over  800  out  of 
825  chicks.  Another  one  reports  raising  98#,  and  a  flock 
average  of  199*s  eggs  per  hen.  Write 
THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY _ Mlllerstown,  Pa 

...  .  .  100  50  25 

W.  Leghorns...  $12  $6.50  $3.50 

B.  Rocks .  14  7.50  4  OO 

R.  I.  Reds .  15  8.00  4.50 

„ —  t  7  -  - Mixed  Chicks...  10  5.50  3. On 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery,  postpaid 
Circular  free.  CLEA li  SPKIN  6  HATCH  E  It  Y . 
E  B.  LE1S I  Eli,  Prop.  UeAlisterville,  I’a.  It.  11.  2 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
ot  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 

N.  1.  CertifiedChicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  All  eggs  and  chicks  produced 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  fc"; 

Direct.  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks’ Barred  Rocks.  Bar¬ 
ron  s  S.  C,  W.  Leghorns.  From  Free  range  stoch 
Priees  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD.  Booiiton,  N.  J.  R.  D  No.  1 


W.  Wyandottes 


TJegral-Po*  css.  A-l  stock.  Egrprs.  $2—15: 
$9 — 100.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Uollywood  Leghorn  Chicks;  own  flock ;  100— $12.  J. 
Giants,  $20,  bliENItOGl  FAItW  Bloomsbury.  V 
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r  Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 

Vitamin  A  for  Hatchability — Vitamin  D  for  Leg  Weakness 

EXPERIMENT  Stations  and  Poultry  Experts  recommend  COD 
LIVER  OIL  for  breeders,  and  for  baby  chicks. 

Use  MARDEN’S  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  and  be  safe.  It  is  rich  in 
Vitamins  A  and  D.  Vitamin  A  makes  better  eggs  for  hatching— more 
chicks  per  hundred  eggs.  Vitamin  D  prevents  and  cures  Leg  Weak¬ 
ness,  and  insures  a  strong  bone  growth. 

Inferior  grades  are  on  the  market.  Better  be  sure.  NATURAL  UN¬ 
PRESSED  oil  for  Poultry  and  Animal  Food  :  1-gal.  cans,  $2.00  ;  5-gal. 
cans,  $7.50  ;  10-gal.  cans,  $13.50  ;  55-gal.  barrels,  at  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Express  Collect.  Please  ask  for  Circular  No.  3. 

Marden-Wild  Corporation,  500  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,.  Mass. 


STRONG 

Hardy  Chicks 

Produced  in  the  Famous  SHENAN¬ 
DOAH  VALLEY.  VA.,frora  Free-rang* 
BRED-TO-LAY  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rock  and  R..  I.  Reds. 
Hatched-To-Live-And-Gro.  Try 
’em.  Write  today  for  prices  and  Cir¬ 
cular.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farms 
Box  802  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

FOR  ORDERING  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 

30  to  60  days  before  you  want  them. 

OUR  PRICES  are  RIGHT,  OUR  CHICKS  are  RIGHT ,  GUARANTEED 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY  Linesville.  Pa.  Box  G 

piltp^ri  from  N.  J.  State  Certified 
and  Blood  Tested  Breeders 

They  will  live  and  grow  to  a  profitable  maturity. 
Write  for  prices.  You  will  not  be  sorry, 

Woodward  Farms  Box  184  lambertville,  N.  J. 


Chicks  That  Grow — From  Hens  That  Lay 

100%  live  delivery  to  your  door .  rn  1nn  500 

White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 

Assorted  o?  M?led  Chicks  3.00  6.5U  lew  .ou 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  ^rkThfield,’  pa. 


25 

$3.50 

3.60 
4.00 

4.60 
3.00 


50 

$7.00 

7.00 

7.50 

8.00 

6.60 


100 

$12.00 

12.00 

14.00 

15.00 

10,00 


500 

$57.50 

57.50 

67.50 
72.60 

47.50 


n  Jt  D  V  Mixed  or  Broiler . $  §  Per 

D  A  D  T  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn .  11  per  100 

a  u  ■  W  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

w  n  I  A  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  1«  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FaIRYIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Mlllerstouu,  Pa.  R.  0.  Ho.  3 

Martin’s  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

CHICKS  at  15.  each,  Special  matings  18e  each.  Heavy 
mixed  lOe  each.  White  Rocks  same  price.  Delivery  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  JAS.  E.  UI.SH,  Braver  Spriugs,  Pn. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  1.  REDS  AND 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  _ Richfield.  Pa. 

CHICKS— Jersey  Giants.  White Wyandolles,  White  Leghorns 

First  hatch  Feb.  25th,  Eggs  direct  from  Marey.  Martin, 
Wyckoff’s,  other  strains.  Ten-weeks  pullets  booked  for 
May  delivery,  Custom  hatching. 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM  Route  Ho.  1  Altomont,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


AND  CP.  C.  O.  D. 


DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 


CHICK  S-IOc  . .  _ . . 

Write  for  feeding  system  that  has  raised  90-95  %  to  ma¬ 
turity ,  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Bei  73,  McAliiterville.  Pe. 

n  K  DV  Mixed .  $JO  per  100 

dAd  I  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  13  per  100 

ij  ¥  tjr  c  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

CHlCIS.b  Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  forfree  circular. 
C,  P.  LEISTER  McAlletervIlle,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


STURDY  ££& 

DON'T  SEND  MONEY'WE  SHU*  C.O  D. 

Exceptionally  low  prices.  Leading  breeds.  From  selected 
purebred  flocks  bred  for  vigor  and  high  egg  production. 
100*  alive,  prepaid.  Write  tor  Free  Catalog. 

The  Ada  Hatchery,  Route  15  Ada,  Ohio. 

Pure  Bred  Bocks 

_ „  Beds  and  Leghorns 

Write  for  special  prices  during  Feb.  and  March. 

K0STER  POULTRY  FARM  R.  3  A  Laurel,  Delaware 


Baby  Chicks 


|  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  1  2c.  Barred 
I  ifllCKS  Rocks,  18c.  Red,  14p.  Sate  delivery  guar’td. 

(jjyguiar  free»  Ho  $.  HART,  MeAiisterville*  Pa 

BABY  CHICKS  SleghornI 

Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Quality  chicks. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 

y-.w  0  u  Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns,  $18  per  100 

I  tVICk  £  BuffLeg-,  18c;  White  Leghorns,  ISpeilOO 
V/ H1U Iv a  Bal.re(i  Rocks,  Ho;  Reds  15  per  100 

Order  now.  Money  back  for  dead. 

Cloyd  Niemond  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 

Barfed  Rocks.  13c;  Reds,  14c;  heavy  mixed  10c. 
All  25  lots  lc  more.  All  50  lots  ^c  more.  100$  live 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Legliorns  Price  list 
upon  request,  Carr’s  Hatchery.  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N  Y. 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS  Barred  ROCKS 


tested  breeder,  certified  to  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  WM.  1>.  SCOTT,  Quality  PtMiBry  Farm, 
li  4  ItiiTIVGTON  DELAWARE 


Reds,  Leghorns 

Every  chick  from  a  White  Diarrhoea 


HARRINGTON 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Barron  Strain.  Also 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes,  Send 

X  D.  MOFLER.Twin  Brook  Firm,  SlnwberryRidgo.Pa. 


for  price  list. 


PLinlsn  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  1 
bniCKS  Postpaid.  100%_delivery. 

L.  E.  STRAWSEE 


'TRICKLER’S  SVSSSfe  S.  C.  WHITE 
I  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type: 
hens  weighing  l  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  269  egg  line  cockerels.  No 
lights  used  ;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery,  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
*16  per  100  ;  #77  per  500  ;  $150  per  1,000. 

Hatches  April  1-6-13-20-27. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 

Brookside  Chicks 

White  Leghorns— Barred  Rocks— B.  I.  Reds 
I  have  been  supplying  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  with  chicks  for  years  and  this  sea¬ 
son  1  am  better  equipped  than  ever.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  hatching  experience  enables  me 
to  produce  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  lor  Booklet  and  Price  List 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  STOCK.  THOUSANDS  HATCHING  DAILY 
Leghorns  ;  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  $16  per  100 

Rooks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  18  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  20  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10  per  100 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying 
our  chicks.  Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and 
vitality.  Satisfaction  guara’t’d.  Send  for  our  chick  folder. 
Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  Phone  1604 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  Inspector  Leghorns,  $12 
per  100  ;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Minorcas,  $14  per  100, 
Write  for  special-  prices  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

600 

White  Leghorns 

$3.60 

$6.50 

$12 

$60 

Brown  Leghorns 

4.00 

7.00 

13 

65 

Barred  Rocks 

4.00 

7.60 

14 

65 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

4.50 

8.00 

15 

70 

Silver-Uc’d  Wyandottes 

6.00 

9.00 

17 

80 

Assorted  Chicks 

3.00 

6.50 

10 

47 

White  Leghorns,  Special  Matings 
Barred  Rocks,  Special  Matings 


1000 

$115 

120 

125 

130 

90 

15c  each 
18c  each 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — Order  from  A.d  or 
Write  for  Circular 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  Richfield,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHIX 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Mixed 
(cheaper)  all  from  free-range,  healthy  stock 

$15  per  100 ;  50c  extra  per  100  for  postage 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


Chicks— Eggs.  Lt.  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Wyandottes, 

Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  neighborhood 
breeders  of  original  Riverdale  stock  Catalog  free. 

UIVERUALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  liiverdale,  N.  1. 

pi  ■  i  From  healthy  flocks  bred  for  egg  production.  S. 
uhlCKS  C.  Reds  and  B.  Rocks,  $14.  S.C.W.Leghorns,$lL 
Assorted,  $9.50  per  100,  Postpaid.  Live  arrival  and  sat  n 
guaranteed.  TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  HliHerstoirn,  Pa, 

J.  B.  Giants,  S.  C.  W. Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
CaDV  Unix  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  Write  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville,  Maryland. 

u  |  ^  O  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
II I  Rocks.  1 8c:  Mixed,  10o.  100%  arri¬ 

val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAK.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


B.  Rocks,  14e;  Mixed, 10c. 
;  delivery. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100,000  Quality  Chicks  for  1926 

IV.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

K.  I.  Reds  culled  for  egg  production.  We  guar- 

Bari  ed  P.  Rocks  antee  our  chicks  to  be  strong  and 
IV.  Wyandottes  healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  also 
Mixed  Chicks  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n- 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENG. 
L1SH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  qual¬ 
ity  Chicks  from  thorobred  matings  any 
week  after  Feb,  15,  #16  per  100;  #77 
per500;  #150  per  1,000.  10$  books 
order.  Circular. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  KLEINFELTERSVILLE,  PA 

DftDV  PUIPtfC  Our  15thYear 
DAD  I  UlllVnO  Hatching  Chicks 

$9  per  100  and  up  from  henvy  layers.  Hogan 
tested.  100%  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa 


rHirifG  S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  barred  rocks. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED,  9c  UP 

100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Barred 


THE  RAMBLERS  FARM 


Ptrong,  vigorous  White  Rock  Chicks,  from  own  State- 
u  tested  stock.  Line-bred  for  8  years  for  high  produc¬ 
tion.  JOHN  B.  SAVAGE  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Trapnested  BABBEI*  BOOKS.  Eggs— Stock— Chicks. 
I  Catalog  free.  Arthur  Searles,  H-N,  Milford,  N.  II. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  ItO 
pens,  each  containing’  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  February 
0,  1926,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

Week  Total 

R.  AY.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  41  485 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  20  171 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  34 . 818 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 . 32  898 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  2C  445 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.  Y .  4G  338 

Jules  Francais,  N.  Y .  20  24S 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  25  168 

Woburn  Pltry  Farm,  Mass.. .  19  131 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  34  464 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass .  81  233 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass .  19  345 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  42  486 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  20  231 

Keewaydin  Farm,  Conn .  35  301 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Ooun .  89  316 


White  Rocks 


W.  0.  Matthews,  Del . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass... 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass.. 
Monstone  Farm,  Mass 


Buff  Rocks 

Littlewood  Farm,  Mass . 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass . 


22  231 
30  342 
24  139 

27  194 

24  273 

35  180 


26  223 
84  228 


White  Wyandottes 

Carterloa  Farm,  Mo .  16  381 

B.  A.  Barker,  Ill .  41  438 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  24  273 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  20  211 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  R.  1 .  28  153 

Thos.  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  89  460 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  1 .  34  463 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn .  39  418 

The  a  Locusts,  Conn .  43  482 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  22  253 

R.  I.  Reds 

Fabry  Bros.,  Pa .  33 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y .  35 

Chas.  F.  Lindholm,  Minn .  23 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  50 

R.  D.  Sargent,  Vt .  35 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt .  22 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  II .  26 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  35 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  H .  44 

Hilliard  Bros.,  N.  H .  29 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  49 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  42 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass .  88 

Lawn  Acre  Turkey  Farm,  Mass .  4l 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  19 

Robert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  22 

Rockhill  Farm,  Mass .  22 


Naacook  Farm,  Mass . 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass.., 


Walter  J.  Sorrow, 


Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn . . 
E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn.., 
John  Z.  La  Belle,  Conn . 


Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn . 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Thurlow  Travis,  N.  Y . 

Anconas 

LeRoy  L.  Lambert,  R.  I . 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich . 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  F3rm.  Wash - 


Lewis  Farms,  R.  I. 


St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo . 

Frank  Heitzman,  Jr.,  Fla . 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas . 


Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  II. 
Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt... 


Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich. 
Adam  Glass,  Ala . 


J.  R.  Ninnis3,  N.  C. 
J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C.. 


Mrs.  C.  Bielefeld,  Md... 


Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa . . 

Steelman  Pltry  Faims,  Pa .  38 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Plank’s  Marsh  Creek  P.  Farm,  Pa. 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm.  Pa . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . 


Wilson’s  Egg  Farm,  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 


Dudley  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  51 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  Mass .  21 

R.  W.  Colman,  N.  Y .  32 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y. . . . 

W.  D.  Van  Fleet,  N.  Y . 


CHICKSj  oivn  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  Leghorns 

BEST  EGG  STRAIN.  BABY  ClIICKS.  HATCHING  EGGS 
WHITE  WINGS  FARM  Moores  ville,Ind. 

Eggs  from  line  bred  layers.  Parks’ 
ROCKS  strain,  $6  per  100. 

Henry  Ingalls  Greenville,  N.Y. 

Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs  redords 


up  to  224  eggs. 
Monsey,  N.Y. 


M.  J.  Quaekenbush.  N.  T . 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWint“r,  N.  J .  21 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  37 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  11 

Ernest  Craze.  N.  J . 


The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jt.,  N.  J . 


Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 


Andrew’  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 


Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  .... 

Leo  A.  Grow  ten.  Conn . 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn.. 


George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Chas.  E.  Butler.  Conn . 


28 

265 

21 

334 

33 

5-l5 

18 

234 

27 

330 

29 

339 

29 

344 

12 

76 

22 

133 

14 

154 

20 

295 

18 

217 

2S 

462 

45 

688 

35 

375 

25 

245 

15 

93 

9 

200 

18 

88 

15 

395 

50 

435 

41 

543 

11 

394 

28 

445 

17 

349 

21 

358 

8 

323 

24 

332 

36 

321 

16 

365 

27 

420 

21 

470 

34 

365 

S3 

481 

32 

479 

S3 

481 

413 

24 

370 

41 

529 

33 

436 

375 

42 

449 

SS 

449 

22 

560 

34 

393 

29 

530 

32 

444 

SC 

357 

35 

609 

15 

272 

28 

462 

11 

394 

37 

476 

81 

656 

21 

431 

32 

540 

24 

380 

22 

463 

29 

311 

34 

528 

42 

303 

41 

563 

44 

544 

42 

537 

21 

376 

37 

485 

11 

432 

20 

416 

28 

397 

84 

396 

39 

566 

51 

552 

•12 

433 

45 

473 

27 

298 

35 

360 

23 

455 

34 

300 

425 

23 

40S 

464 

24 

360 

23 

308 

18 

413 

17 

389 

19 

364 

34 

415 

41 

399 

Total  .  4104  51734 


J40  Uihcubator  *1 775 

v  30  Days  Trial  w*" 


CaljforniA 

Redwood 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Hot  water,  copper  tanks — double 
walls  —  dead  air  space  —  double 
glass  doors.  Shipped  complete, 
with  all  fixtures  set  up  ready  to  use. 
140  Egg— $13-75;  with  Drum  Brooder,  $18.95 
180  Egg— $15.95;  with  Drum  Brooder,  $21-15 
250  Egg— $22-75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $35.45 
340  Egg— $30.75;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $43-45 
500  Egg^$45-50;  with  Canopy  Brooder,  $58.20 
Drum  Brooder  (50  to  200  Chicks  Capacity)  $7-25 
24  Inch  Wickless  Canopy  (25  to  125  Chick),  $10.25 
44  Inch  Wickless  Canopy  (50  to  500  Chick).  $14-75 


Lamp 
Brooder 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  80  days  trial— money  back  If  not 
pleased.  If  not  ready  to  order  now,  don't  buy  until  you  tret 
our  1926  catalog  which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  130  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

with  canopies  upto 72inchesforbig 
estates  and  voluminous  brooding. 

BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 
Sol*  Hot  Blue  Flame  OIL 
BURNERS  also  Electric 
BROODERS 

Prices  delivered  your  station 

Dealers, Agents,  Breeders 
write  for  catalog 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


S  Take  No  Risk 
n  30  Days  Trial 


.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
j)Made  of  California  Red¬ 
wood,  covered  with  galva¬ 
nized  iron,  double  walls,  air 
space  between,  built  to  last 
for  years;  deep  chick  nursery,  hot 
water  heat,  copper  tanks.  Order 
from  this  ad  —  you  take  no  risk. 
Shipped  set  up  —  ready  to  run.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased,  or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 

1 40  E  gg—  $  1 3 .85;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  $19.60 
260  Egg— $23. 50;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  $32. 50 
140  Egg— with  200  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  $25.85 
260  Egg— with  300  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  $35.50 
520  Egg— $47.00;with  500  Chick  Canopf  Brood  er,$60. 75 
IRONCLAD  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  87  ,  Racine.  Wis. 


$1  'l  95  Champion 
Belle  City  > 
Incubator  »o  Egg 


13- 

140  Egg 


Chick;$7.95  140.Chick;$9.95  230-cnicK 
Hot- water  Brooder. Save  $1.9S;0rder  both 

140  Sixe  Incubator  and  Broodar,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubatorand  Broodar, $29.95 
$0  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can* 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
— —  “Hatching  Facts,”  Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 

Bella  City  Incubator  Co.  box  48  RacW^WIs^ 


CLEAN  BONE  MEAL- 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 

Ton  $35.00  |  Ton  $20.00  2  Bags  $5.00 

Pure,  sweet,  clean;  free  from  disease 
germs.  Feed  it  to  every  growing  animal 
and  plant.  Gives  wonderful  results 
with  hens,  pigs,  calves,  lawns,  fruits 
and  flowers.  Descriptive  folder. 

BEEF  SCRAP— Ton,  $60.00;  5  bags,  $16.25 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


POULTRY] 

^TRIBUNE  ; 


Best  Poultry  Paper 

ShOWin~  ChnmniAwa  in  oil  Rrnpdu 


_  >wing  Champions  in  all  Breeds 
and  Full  Page  Art  Chicken  Pictures, 
natural  colors,  suitable  for  framing, 
FREE  with  several  Issues  during  year. 

3  Months*  Trial  1  Ca 

US  lc  stamps  accepted  -A.  Ov 
Monthly  80  to  120  pages.  Practical 
articles  by  foremost  poultrymen. 

lyr.  $1;  2yrs.  $1.50;  3  yrs.  S2. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  201  Ht.  Morris,  III 


Parks'  S  barred  rocks 

Are  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Layers 

Carefully  Selected.  Trapnested  and 
Pedigreed  for  Eggs  since  1889. 

They’ve  made  and  hold  most  of  the 
world’s  Certified  Rock  Laying  Records. 

Customers  right  now  are  making  great 
showing  in  seven  different  contests. 

Unfortunately  —  We  cannot 
vouch  for  all  Parks  Strain 
Advertisers.  So  for  your  pro¬ 
tection,  we  will  give  rating  on 
anyone  advertising  our  strain. 

No  More  Stock  To  Spare. 

Booking  Egg  and  Chick  Orders 
or  future  delivery.  J.  w.  PARKS 


for  immediate 

Bo«  f,  Altoona,  Pa 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Strong  CHICKS,  #15  hundred,  prepaid.  Spec- 
—  ial  matings,  #18.  Discount  on  1,000  j  less  than 
100,  add  60c.  Order  early.  Delivery  and  sat’fn  g  uarnt’d 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

TTarrorl  T>  n aIv  17 irire  for  h  a  t  c  li  i  n  g  from  selected 

Barred  KOCK  l^ggs  hens.  #«  pel-  hundred. 

A.  J.  DAY  R.  8  Auburn,  N  Y. 
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Countrywide  Produce  Situation 


A.  GLANCE  AT  NEXT  SEASON  ;  TOO  MUCH 

OF  SOME  THINGS  ;  GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

SHOULD  BE  FAIRLY  GOOD. 

The  farming  situation  is  the  best  since 
1920.  according  to  a  summary  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  outlook  made  up  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  about  the  middle  of 
February.  The  piece  is  set  to  the  tune 
of  “Don’t  Over-plant.”  This  warning  is 
needed  for  already  the  South  has  planted 
too  many  early  onions  and  California 
too  much  Winter  lettuce. 

As  for  potatoes,  the  Government  potato 
specialists  think  10  per  cent  additional 
land  might  be  planted  but  not.  more. 
Early  potatoes  should  sell  all  right  of 
course,  but  'the  chances  are  that  after 
August  potatoes  will  be  cheap. 

PLAN  WITH  CARE 

The  South  is  warned  not  to  plant  more 
cotton  on  penalty  of  lower  prices,  but 
perhaps  the  weevil  will  take  care  of 
that.  It  is  reported  more  of  these  bugs 
than  usual  are  living  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Other  crops  that  should  not  be  in¬ 
creased.  but  decreased  if  anything,  are 
corn,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice,  field  beans, 
tobacco,  peanuts,  melons,  cantaloupes 
late  cabbage,  onions  and  sweet,  potatoes. 

For  apples,  the  long  range.  outlook  is 
considered  favorable  and  it  is  said  th(e 
apple  growing  business  has  turned  the 
corner.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  present  market  conditions  are 
satisfactory.  The  apple  market  has  been 
disappointingly  dull  and  sagging  all 
Winter. 

The  hog  business  has  perhaps  a  year 
or  more  of  good  times  coming  because  the 
number  of  pigs  has  become  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  Sheep  and  wool  still  promise 
fairly  well.  Dairy  farmers  should  pros¬ 
per  unless  there  is  too  much  foreign  but¬ 
ter  admitted  because  the  demand  for  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  seems  to  be  more  than 
keeping  un  with  the  increasing  home  pro¬ 
duction  and  no  excessive  numbers  of 
dairv  animals  are  being  raised.  Poultry 
should  sell  all  right  but  eggs  may  be 
cheaper  this  season  or  the  first  half  of 
the  season. 

All  this  is  based  partly  on  the  idea 
that  crop  conditions  will  be  fairly  good 
and  that  general  business  will  continue 
active,  but  there  are  soiree  signs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report,  that  business  m.-iv  not 
be  so  good  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Supposing  a  farmer  decided  to  act  on 
this  kind  of  advice,  what  then9  Well,  in 
r he  South  he  would  stick  to  what  he  has 
without  ineqeasing  the  acreage,  would 
take  good  care  of  his  cotton,  tobacco, 
early  potatoes  and  cabbage,  rai«e  a  few 
more  good  pigs  and  cows  perhaps,  and 
not  keep  over  too  many  chickens. .  The 
western  farmer  would  feed  his  pigs  to 
heavyweights  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
corn  surplus  at  a  profit.  He  would  keep 
up  his  breeding  stock  of  all  kinds,  plant 
a  little  less  corn,  oats  or  rye,  and  a  little 
more  Spring  wheat  and  flax.  The  east¬ 
ern  farmer  would  keep  along  about 
steady,  taking  care  not  to  increase  his 
plantings  of  most  vegetables  but  to  lean 
a  little  toward  the  dairy  'business,  raise 
more  hay  and  fend  the  orchard  well,  set¬ 
ting  a  few  more  trees. 

Pretty  nearly  the  whole  agricultural 
force  at  Washington  seems  to  have  been 
working  on  these  ideas  the  past  month 
or  more  in  the  hope  of  giving  the  farm¬ 
ers  whatever  light  can  be  shed  on  the 
future  of  ‘the  business.  Manufacturers 
and  merchants  plan  the  year’s  work 
somewhat  according  to  the  forecasts  they 
receive  from  the  commercial  agencies. 
Why  not  the  farmers?  If  they  can  find 
a  way  not  'to  raise  too  much  of  anything 
for  the  markets  in  sight,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  price  fixing  or  any  other  hocus. 
Just  enough  farm  produce  will  always 
bring  a  fair  price. 

TOO  MANY  EGGS 

The  present  market  situation  presents 
the  usual  quiet  appearance  of  late  Win¬ 
ter.  The  rapid  decline  of  egg  prices  is 
perhaps  the  most  startling  feature.  Fresh 
eggs  in  late  years  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  down  to  30c  in  February 
and  eggs  from  -cold  storage  have  been 
selling  at  prices  showing  serious  losses 
to  holders.  The  heavy  supply  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  market  trouble.  It  dates 
back  from  a  year  ago  when  prices  were 
high  and  farmers  saw  a  good  outlook  in 
hatching  plenty  of  chicks  and  raising 
plenty  of  corn  to  feed  them.  The  deal¬ 
ers  felt  the  same  way  and  put  up  heavy 
stocks  of  eggs  for  the  Winter  market. 
Tn  the  Fall  when  corn  was  plenty  and 
cheap  and  eggs  fairly  high,  the  farmers 
hept  over  unusually  large  numbers  of 
laying  birds.  Then  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  was  an  open  Winter,  the 
hens  could  get  outdoors  and  they  laid 
well.  For  all  that  can  be  seen,  this  situ¬ 
ation  will  continue  through  the  Spring. 
It  is  fo  be  expected  that  the  storage  buy¬ 
ers  will  not  be  so  active  as  they  were  a 
year  ago,  but  if  egg  prices  are  low  farm¬ 
ers  will  sell  off  everything  but  the  young 
pullets  and  the  situation  will  be  better 
by  late  Summer.  Evidently  those  who 
thin  out  their  old  hens  fairly  early  will 
get  better  prices  than  those  who  wait 
until  everybody  has  fowls  to  sell,  but 
as  a  rule  if  old  hens  have  been  kept  un¬ 
til  now  it  pays  to  keep  them  until  they 


have  nearly  stopped  laying  for  the  sea¬ 
son. 

MARKET  DULLNESS 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  con¬ 
tinue  dull  and  rather  inclined  to  sag  off 
in  price.  This  applies  to  apples,  onions, 
cabbage  and  even  to  potatoes,  although 
the  potato  market  comes  back  again 
quickly  whenever  shipments  let  up  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Dealers  are  viewing  the  potato  situ¬ 
ation  with  some  little  anxiety,  realizing 
that  unless  shipments  are  fairly  light  the 
rest  of  the  season  the  price  cannot  ad¬ 
vance  or  even  hold  its  own.  The  general 
expectation  is  that  several  of  the  import¬ 
ant  shipping  sections  will  taper  off 
rapidly  having  nearly  sold  out  their  sup¬ 
plies  on  hand.  The  onion  outlook  is  not 
very  good.  Foreign  supplies  are  still 
coming  and  Southern  Bermuda  onions 
are  likely  'to  be  on  hand  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  within  a  month  or  two.  The  three 
southern  onion  States.  Texas,  California 
and  Louisiana,  have  planted  15  per  cent 
more  land  to  onions  than  last  season  and 
9  per  cent  more  than  in  1924.  If  these 
onions  do  well  the  Spring  markets  will 
be  over-supplied  because  there  are  still 
rather  more  onions  than  usual  Jjeid  over 
in  storage.  g.  b.  f. 

Camping  from  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  to  the  Yellowstone 

Part  IV 

Spearfish  Creek. — For  a  few  miles 
the  Custer  Battlefield  Highway  into  the 
Black  Hills  from  the  West,  has  been 
made  into  a  boulevard  and  good  roads 
throughout  now  tempt  tourists  into  these 
mountains.  The  national  forests  and 
parks  here  will  soon  rival  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  region  in  popular  interest,  as  they 
now  do  in  wildness  and  beauty.  We  spent 
a  night  at  the  beautiful  camp  on  Spear- 
iish  Creek  and  tore  ourselves  reluctantly 
away  in  the  morning  to  drive  down  into 
Deadwood.  Alas!  Deidwood  Dick,  Calam¬ 
ity  Jane  and  the  other  worthies  of  oar 
clandestine  boyhood  literature  have  pass¬ 
ed,  and  the  Gulch  ain’t  what  is  used  to 
be.  The  greatest  gold  mine  in  the  country 
was  but  three  miles  away,  at  Lead  but, 
holding  no  shares  in  it  and  with  no  prom¬ 
ise  of  getting  anything  out  of  it,  we  pass¬ 
ed  it  by  and  turned  homeward. 

The  Return  Road. — The  smoothly 
gravelled  road  across  South  Dakota 
enabled  us  to  make  35  to  40  miles  per 
hour,  and  shorten  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
turn  trip.  We  also  took  our  dinners  at 
restaurants,  further  to  save  time  and 
work.  Our  average  daily  mileage,  when 
camping,  was  but  105  miles,  our  longest 
day’s  drive  on  the  return  204  miles,  and 
many  of  the  lesser  mileages  brought  us 
to  the  night’s  camp  with  the  two  women 
close  to  exhaustion  from  fatigue.  Seme 
other  figures  may  be  of  interest.  The 
total  mileage  was  5.345,  with  a  gas  con¬ 
sumption  of  19  miles  to  the  gallon,  oil 
73  miles  to  the  quart.  The  average  eost 
of  gas  was  24  cents  per  gallon,  being 
highest,  35  cents,  in  Yellowstone  Park. 
The  uniform  price  of  oil  was  25  cents 
per  quart.  The  gas  for  the  trip  cost  $67, 
the  oil  $18.  When  no  restaurant  meals 
were  purchased,  the  food  cost  for  the 
three  was  practically  $1  per  day,  and 
restaurant  meals,  wherever  taken,  aver¬ 
aged  just  about  50  cents  each,  the  best 
restaurants  that  we  could  find  being 
patronized.  A  short  stop  was  usually 
made  in  the  middle  of  each  half  day,  to 
walk  about  the  street?  of  some  town 
and  got  the  kinks  out  of  our  legs. 

The  East  Again. — As  we  approached 
the  eastern  half  of  South  Dakota,  the 
West  turned  to  East  and,  dropping  down 
through  a  corner  of  Wisconsin  into  Iowa, 
we  again  felt  at  home.  The  sagebrush  land 
is  for  the  young  and  venturesome,  Blue 
grass  for  those  who  have  passed  the  mer¬ 
idian  of  life.  But  for  the  depth  of  her 
mud,  Iowa  might  be  the  best-loved  State 
in  the  Union,  but  not  until  she  spends 
some  of  her  wealth  upon  her  roads  will 
she  be  looked  upon  with  even  silent 
approval  by  tourists.  Signs  upon  her 
borders  should  warn  tourists,  “Keep  out 
of  Iowa,  or  stay  there.”  the  latter  fate 
being  not  the  worst  that  could  befall  one. 
We  avoided  Chicago  by  going  south  to 
Joliet,  where  a  fine  camp  is  kept,  then 
up  to  Kalamazoo  and  across  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Michigan  to  Detroit.  We 
stayed  three  days  with  friends  in  Detroit 
and.  of  course,  visited  the  Ford  fac¬ 
tory,  where  we  saw  little  that  we  could 
not  have  seen  in  any  large  machine  shop. 
The  assembling  rooms,  probably  the  most 
interesting,  were  closed  to  visitors  while 
we  were  there.  From  Detroit  to  our 
home,  across  Ontario,  was  520  miles, 
and  we  drove  it  in  two  days,  an  appre¬ 
ciable  part  of  that  time  being  spent  in 
complying  with  the  governmental  regula¬ 
tions  which  remind  one  that,  in  Canada, 
'he  is  a  foreigner.  There  may  be  no  guns 
on  our  northern  border,  but  there  are 
blue  coats  and  brass  buttons,  and,  before 
being  allowed  to  cross  the  line,  one  must 
show  his  car  license,  his  driver's  license, 
the  permits  with  which  he  is  finally  en¬ 
dowed  and  a  considerable  amount  of  pa¬ 
tience.  None  of  our  baggage  was  even 
glanced  at.  however,  the  coating  of  mud 
probably  vouching  for  its  innocence  and 
discouraging  meddlesomeness.  M.  u.  D. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

ON  HOUSE  BILLS 
BARN  BILLS 

SHINGLES 

(plain  or  stained) 

MILL  WORK 

FIELD  DRAIN  TILE  and 

BUILDING  TILE 

Enterprise  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  395 . 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  tobacco  arid  dairy  farm, 
with  or  without  stock  and  tools;  for  further 
particulars  inquire  of1  D.  E.  GOLDEN,  Hazard- 
ville.  Conn.  Tel.  67-4  Thompsonville  Div. 


POULTRY  farm,  8/10-acre,  cement  road,  6-room 
house,  furnished;  improvements;  $6,750,  your 
own  terms.  LAEGEN,  Amityvilie,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  practical  up-to-date  farmer,  age  30, 
wishes  to  rent  on  shares,  modern,  well-equip¬ 
ped  stock  and  dairy  farm,  or  will  consider  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  farm  manager.  TRACEY  H. 
MACE,  Meshoppen,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Demonstration  orchard,  1,000 
young  apple  trees  in  bearing,  and  4  acres 
garden;  no  buildings;  city  water  and  electricity 
available;  near  Boston  Post  road:  price  $6,500. 
Owner,  CARL  SONNICHSEN,  East  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home  on  Boston  Post 
road  in  Madison,  Conn. ;  large  colonial  type 
house,  in  good  repair;  electric  lights  and  city 
water;  about  4  acres:  large  home  orchard,  big 
new  poultry  house,  garage  and  other  buildings; 
shore  right  may  lee  had:  bargain  "t  $6,500. 
Owner,  CARL  SONNICHSEN,  East  River,  Conn. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying,  farm 
unused  or  idle;  state  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  country  store,  5  acres  ground, 
railroad  siding  at  station,  on  State  road,  also 
6-acre  truck  farm;  6-room  good  house,  south¬ 
ern  exposure,  stable,  henhouse  for  400  birds;  in 
Perkcomen  Summer  boarder  district;  attrac¬ 
tive  proposition  for  quick  sale.  Apply  HARVEY 
llNRUE,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Norristown,  Pa. 


FINE  old  country  estate,  750  acres,  in  foot¬ 
hills  Blue  Ridge  Mountains;  line  water  and 
climate;  near  railroad  and  not  far  from  city; 
well  stocked  with  birds;  been  posted  for  years; 
will  sell  property  or  lease  hunting  privileges. 
MRS.  J.  H.  DOBSON,  Rockford,  N,  C. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  about  two  acres,  not 
over  80  miles  from  Grand  Central,  New  York, 
to  rent  with  the  privilege  of  buying;  would  con¬ 
sider  portion  of1  larger  farm  with  dwelling  on 
it.  ADVERTISER  177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  with  13  cows,  sugar  bush  and 
tools.  Inquire  of  CHARLES  H.  DYE,  Mara¬ 
thon.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home  in  village,  Orange 
County ;  corner  on  main  auto  road  to  New¬ 
burgh,  50  miles  from  New  York  City;  garden, 
fruit,  shade;  house  8  rooms  and  bath,  attic,  cel¬ 
lar,  town  water,  electricity,  hot  water  heat- 
good  condition;  walking  distance  to  station; 
price  $7,500,  easy  terms.  Write  OWNER,  Box 
123,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 


OTSEGO  County  farm,  136  acres,  woods,  plow 
land,  pasture,  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools.  J.  E.  IRONS,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
Ulster  County,  90  acres  lowland;  2U.  miles 
from  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  on  new  State  road;  25 
cows,  horses,  new  modern  dairy  barn,  9-room 
house,  city  water,  fruit  trees,  fish  pond:  $5,000 
needed.  MIOHABLIS,  R.  F.  D„  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  town  property.  100- 
acre  farm  near  Cato:  terms.  OWNER,  y 
Benton  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  or  woodland  wanted,  with  or  without 
house,  within  60  miles  of  New  York.  APT. 
46,  524  East  79th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  County  dairy  farm,  two 
miles  from  best  milk  markets  and  town; 
one-half  mile  off  improved  road;  fair  build¬ 
ings,  plenty  wood,  some  timber,  25  head  of 
cattle,  team  and  complete  ^'arming  machinery; 
$6,500;  will  arrange  terms.  ADVERTISER 
1S3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  on  State  road,  within  100 
miles  New  York;  state  full  details.  MRS. 
J.  H.  WAGENER,  144  Columbia  Ave.,  Jersey 
City  Heights,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — P  sultry,  fruit  and  vegetable  farm, 
15  acres:  very  near  State  road,  6  miles  from 
New  London,  3  miles  to  railroad,  one-fourth 
mile  to  school;  good  two-story  house,  other 
buildings.  E.  PONS,  Mystic,  Conn. 


WANTED — F'arm  on  busy  road,  within  150 
miles  New  York,  in  Connecticut,  New  York 
or  Northern  Jersey:  $500  lirst  payment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Village  home,  7  rooms,  5  to  10  acres, 
with  shade,  orchard;  on  State  road,  within 
100  miles  of  New  York  City;  consider  nothing 
but  a  first-class  locat'on  for  a  home;  must  be 
suitable  for  chickens.  ADVERTISER  196,  care 
Rural  New-Yo-rker. 


ADAPTABLE  truck  and  poultry  farm,  36  acres, 
comfortable  home;  hot  and  cold  water,  bath, 
six  rooms;  50  miles  out;  Central  .Terser;  near 
station;  $2,000  cash  required.  ADVERTISER 
197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 700-acre  tract  of  land  in  Chester¬ 
field  coal  belt,  along  Appomattox  River.  Vir¬ 
ginia;  $10  per  acre;  526-acre  tract  with  oak  and 
pine  timber;  land  underlaid  with  coal  near 
first  tract:  $20  per  acre.  ADVERTISER  198, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  for  sale,  8-room  house,  all  improvements 
except  heat:  14  acres,  750  chickens:  will  sell 
reasonably.  BOX  181,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acro  farm,  one  mile  from  Corona 
typewriter  factory:  hox-se.  wagons,  etc.,  if 
taken  at  once.  ANNA  BINGHAM,  Groton, 

N.  Y. 


WANT  to  sell  or  exchange  fo-  city  property, 
business  or  country  home,  50-cow  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farm  fully  equipped.  ADVERTISER  185, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADIRONDACK  acreage  for  sale,  00  acres,  part 
wooded,  buildings,  fine  stream,  beautiful 
views,  ideal  Summer  home  location,  near  three 
lakes.  State  road;  bargain.  ADVERTISER  189, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  farm  home  near  live  town.  State 
road,  excellent  markets  in  nearby  cities;  45 
acres,  almost  level,  100  bearing  apples,  several 
acres  berries,  other  fruits  and  asparagus:  ten- 
room  house,  veranda,  bath,  water,  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity;  modern  barns  and  poultry  houses;  team 
horses,  two  cows,  100  hens;  all  $13,500,  easy 
terms.  BOX  713,  Southington,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED  to  buy  retail  milk  business;  give  full 
particulars  and  price.  ADVERTISER  165, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion:  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
ibs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  JV.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat,  $C;  two. 

$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 
zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends:  2U.  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid ;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W, 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


VIRGIN  wool  yarns,  hand  knitting,  colors; 

white,  black,  gray,  navy,  brown,  maroon, 
$1.60;  heather  brown.  $1.75;  machine  yarns.  $2 
pound.  MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROW¬ 
ERS’  ASSN.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  bean  poles.  Dahlia  and  to¬ 
mato  stanes,  also  cedar  for  rustic  work,  any 
size.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  or  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wila 
wana.  Pa. 


HAND-MADE  brooms  for  sale  the  kind  that 
wear,  direct  from  the  man  that  makes  them- 
write  for  prices.  aBKAM  D.  WENGER,  Day- 
ton,  Va. 


TO  CONSUMERS  only  in  zone  one,  two  and  three, 
genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacon,  corncob 
smoked,  average  weight  about  12 */.  lbs.  each. 
35  cents  per  pound;  clear  pork  sausage,  no 
cereal  used,  30  cents  per  pound  ia  five-pound 
bags;  parcel  post  charges  paid;  any  goods  not 
satisfactory  parcel  post  them  back  and  I  will 
return  your  money  with  postage  added;  y«m 
pay  the  parcel  post  man.  P.  W.  FURDY  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  peanuts  for  roasting:  100  lbs.  new 
crop  Spanish  peanuts,  the  sweetest  peanut 
that  grows,  double  sacked,  freight  prepaid  your 
station,  $9:  safe  arrival  your  station  guaranteed. 
J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box  100,  Katy,  Texas. 


EGGS — From  the  nest  to  you.  C.  TIMMER- 
MAN,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


NO.  1  LIGHT  o'-  dark  comb  lionev:  case  24 
boxes.  $3.75  here.  ALBERT  BORNIXG,  In¬ 
terlaken,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  River  and  tropical  scenes  painted  in 
oils  on  Florida  eoeoanuts;  nuione  gifts;  post¬ 
paid  $1.50.  BOWEN,  Walton,  Fla. 


1,200  CAPACITY  coal  incubator  and  four  50- 
in.  Buckeye  coal  brooders;  phone  17M  Y’ork- 
town.  PINEWOOD  FARMS,  Yorktown  Hgts., 
N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS..  buckwheat  honey,  5  lbs..  90c;  10 
lbs.,  $1.65,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


4  ROYAL,  500  capacity,  coal  brooder  stoves; 

used  once:  guaranteed  perfect-  $15  each. 
W.  E.  PALLMAN,  R.  1,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  Adirondack  maple  sugar. 

made  fresh  daily  from  last  Spring’s  pure 
maple  svrup;  try  a  dollar  box,  postpaid.  W.  R. 
PARTRIDGE,  Beaver  River,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
hoy  between  the  uge9  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  Vo-':  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


SOHWALG  E-SMITH,  1,600-egg  incubator:  per¬ 
fect  condition;  $160.  E  WILSON,  Hammond. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  Mammoth  incubator,  for  sale,  or 
exehauge  Oliver  tractor  plow,  two  14-inch 
plows;  perfect  condition.  GEORGE  HOAG. 
Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  postage  stamp  collections,  pos¬ 
tage  or  revenue  stamps,  used  or  unused;  if 
used,  preferably  on  the  original  document  or 
envelope;  reference  if  desired.  EZRA  D.  COLE, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Children,  three  to  six  years,  to 
board;  first  grade  taught;  experienced  teacher: 
country  home;  Orange  County.  ADVERTISER 
172,  c-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted  also  old 
stamps  used  before  1870  on  the  envelope  or 
off:  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH 
MOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


MIXED  honey,  goldenrod  or  buckwheat  flavor: 

60-lb.  can,  $5.50;  two.  $10  here;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  R.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor,  state  repairs  if  am 
A,  LOHSE,  West  Norwood,  N.  J. _ 

LADIES — Tn  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  se“ 

a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me,  LILA  PRICE. 
Russell,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  finest  quality,  clover,  5  lbs..  $1.15 ; 

buckwheat,  $1.  delivered:  comb  lionev,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  amber,  $4  case  here.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

EXTRACTED  Pennsylvania  buckwheat  honey: 

10  lbs.,  $2;  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid:  puritv, 

weisrht.  satisfaction  guaranteed.  FRANK 
WOODRUFF,  R.  1,  Powell,  Pa. 
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Don’t  be  PENNY  WISE  and  POUND  FOOLISH 

Buy  New  York  State  Certified  stock  and  get  on  the  right  road  to  success 

It’s  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  over  the 
cost  of  her  keep  that  determines  the  profit. 

PRODUCTION  BRED 

New  York  State  Certified  males  will  improve 
the  laying  qualities  of  your  flock. 

Baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  from  carefully 
selected  certified  hens  will  make  you  a  greater 
profit  by  the  extra  eggs  laid  next  winter. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  giving  list  of 
members,  breeds  kept  and  other  valu¬ 
able  information. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Ass  n,  Inc. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secretary  New  Hartford,  New  York 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  Baby  Chick  Industry 

PA  JIT  II 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  16  years  we  liave  culled  our  flocks  for  egD  produc¬ 
tion  and  quality.  Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  m  our  Ooc l^f.RrkMF-NT 
selected  and  leg-banded  by  experts  trained  by  the  POUL^Y  DEPARTMENT 
of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU  KNOW  YO U  ARE  GETT 1 NG 
EST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER  S  ^^^vnnl^moduce 
work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would  pioduce 

them. 

T'T’W’F  TTTir^TRATFD  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our 
flocks  and  RELIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers. 
Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  our  combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  betore  buying  tins 
season.  Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery. 

HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


"OHIO 

Accredited 


££ 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE 

’s  Best”  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  witho«turdy,pvigor°us,_higMy  bred  male.  ^  ^ 

White  Leghorns  . , . *«■««  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..............  4.50  8.25  15.00  72.50  140.00 

White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp. . . .  4.50  8.50  16.00  78.00  150.00 

\sst  fo-  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.00.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live 
delivery,  prepaid.  Free  circular.  _...  mrTfl 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES, _ R.  F.  D.  4A,  _ VAN  WERT,  OHIO 

1,000,000  Full  Blooded  “American”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT  HAVE  THE  LAV,U''-  usmT 

Varieties  Prices  or‘- 

I  Mixed  or  Broilers  . 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 

Tancred  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas 
Parks  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  White  Rocks  . . . 

White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minoreas  .... -  n„ 

Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  White  Orpingtons,  Golden  Wyandottes. 13.00 

.  ~ _ uTi.i,o  pwvin  lViipklincs _ Turkey  eggs — Custom  hatching — Order  chicks,  now. 

couiV  on  all  orders  recoiled  and  paid  in  full  30  days  before  chicks  aie  wanted.  Selected  Free  Range  Breeders 
-?00%..nve  arrhM  guaranteed.  Ve  are  not  chick  broke,s-we  hatch  every  «1 .1  Beferenoe:  Cur- 

wen&ville  National  Bank,  Curwensville,  Pa. _ AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  ^1U,  ubamf  an,  a, 

500,000  National  Gnar axiteed  Cliiclts 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having  free  rang_e.  Smith 

.  .  ,  nf)  1  OO  r>0()  1000 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

..$6.00 

$11 

$5o 

£100 

13 

62 

120 

14 

67 

130 

15 

72 

140 

16 

77 

150 

. .  9.25 

18 

87 

170 

.  13.00 

25 

122 

240 

■  chicks 

now. 

5%  cash 

dis- 

.$3.25 
.  3.50 
.  3.75 
.  4.25 
4.50 


50  100 

6.00  $11 


6.75 

7.25 

7.75 
8.50 

9.25 


13 

14 

15 

16 
18 


500  1000 

$53  $100 


hatched. 

Mixed  or  broilers  . . . 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

Holly-Tancred  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  .. 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  White  Rocks  . . . 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minoreas,  Buff  Orpingtons  5.00 
Pekin  ducklings,  Turkey  eggs.  Six  other  breeds.  Order  now.  Get  chicks 
when  wanted.  100%  live  arrival.  Bank  ref.  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFL1NT0WN,  PA. 


62 

67 

72 

77 

87 


120 

130 

140 

150 

170 


Let  us  send  you  this 


^^^^XCRED^TdCIHCKS— Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by 
pert  approved  by  Ohio  State  University. 

1  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  — 

Wh.,  Br„  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas i  ..... 

Wh  Br<i  and  Buff  Rocks.  S.  C.  &  R-  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

B1\aceldTvyandmt‘es0  Bui/'a  Wm  Orpingtons.’. V.  I. . .  4.50 

MS  JUO^e^lO^sffaight."  ’  Write"  today"  ffi^catalog,  oj;  oi'der 
from  this  ad  THE  SOUTH  KENTON  PLTRY  FARM,  BOX 


25 

50 

100 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

I3.KENT0N, 


an  ex- 

500 

$62.00 

72.00 

72.00 

77.00 

97.00 

direct 

OHIO 


SCHWEGLERS/ 
/ 


TH0R-0-BRED” 


BABY 

■I  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

r  They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
r  breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera- 
r  tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
_  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  £?c.?nas'  4 

.  Minoreas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12(1  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed*  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ed  high  * 
:onas,  A 
live 

A 


HOYTVILLE  flflTCHERV 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected 

and  marked  by  an  expert  trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department.  Ohio 
State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  . 
Varieties  Prices  on— 

"White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . . 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  8c  R.  C.  B.  I.  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks. 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minoreas.  Buff  &  White  Rocks  . 


JilITT  UrpiIlglA.'US,  WIUIC 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  5,  HOYTVILLE.  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

4.25 

8.00 

18 

77.50 

1000 

$120 

140 

150 

150 


Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  100 


Shipping. — A  very  favorable  ruling 
by  the  Post  Oliiee  Department  allows 
baby  chicks  to  be  carried  parcel  post 
anywhere  within  72  hours  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  shipping  point.'  Although  the  rate 
of  postage  on  such  shipments  was  in¬ 
creased  and  a  handling  charge  of  25  cents 
per  package  added,  it  still  remains  a 
very  attractive  inducement  to  purchasers 
of  baby  clucks  to  be  abl|0  to  get  them  in 
this  way.  In  case  200  chicks  are  in  one 
shipment  the  two  boxes  can  be  tied  to¬ 
gether  securely,  with  slats  between  _  to 
form  an  air  space,  and  the  handling 
charge  would  be  25  cents  for  the  one 
package  instead  of  50  eents  for  the  two. 
Employees  of  the  postal  service  have  cer¬ 
tainly  improved  their  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  "these  shipments  during  the  past  four 
or  five  years,  so  it  is  now  a  rare  excep¬ 
tion  to  find  shipments  of  chicks  damaged 
during  transportation  by  careless 
handling  or  exposure  to  steam  pipes  or 
cold  weather. 

Transmission  of  Disease. — There  is 
only  one  disease  that  D  liable  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  shipments  of  baby  chicks  and  that 
is  bacillary  white  diarrhea.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  this  disease  is  quite 
prevalent,  so  it  is  not  advisable  to  pur¬ 
chase  chicks  from  those  sections  except 
where  the  breeders  have  been  blood-tested 
and  found  free  from  the  disease.  !n 
some  States,  however,  the  disease  does 
not  appear  to  have  caused  enough  loss  to 
warrant  testing  whole  flocks  of  breeders, 
although  it  is  no  doubt  good  practice  to 
test  enough  of  each  flock  to  locate  its 
presence  and  eradicate  it  from  infected 
flocks. 

Securing  Requirements.  —  To  any 
one  who  contemplates  the  purchase  of 
baby  chicks  there  are  three  avenues  open 
through  which  he  may  satisfy  his  re¬ 
quirements.  First  there  is  the  hatchery 
breeder,  who  breeds  up  a  good  strain 
of  birds  and  through  advertising,  exhibi¬ 
tions.  the  egg-laying  contests,  etc.,  his 
strain  becomes  known,  and  a  demand  is 
created  for  it  at  reasonable  prices.  This 
method,  conducted  in  an  honest,  con¬ 
servative  manner,  is  fair  to  both  buyer 
and  seller.  Second,  there  is  the  regular 
hatchery,  which  advertises  and  sells 
chicks  in  large  quantities  at  very  low 
prices.  These  cheap  chicks,  while  some¬ 
times  proving  a  profitable  investment  for 
the  purchaser,  have  often  resulted  in 
disappointment  and  loss,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  .were  produced  from  eggs 
laid  by  all  sorts  of  hens  under  all  sorts 
of  conditions,  their  most  attractive  fea¬ 
ture  being  their  low  price,  and  when  de¬ 
mand-  was  heavy  the  chicks  would  be 
shipped  in  some  cases  all  the  way  from 
one  to  six  weeks  later  than  ordered, 
thereby  working  serious  injury,  not  only 
to  .the  parties  directly  interested, ‘but  also 
to  the  industry  in  general.  Third,  there 
is  the  city  dealer  or  .broker  who  buys  and 
sells  almost  anything  that  happens  to 
meet  his  fancy. 

Shipper  and  Customer. — Shippers  of 
baby  chicks  should  give  brief  directions 
for  handling  them  plainly  printed  on  each 
package.  They  should  also  give  each 
customer  specific  directions  for  brooding 
and  feeding  them,  laying  particular  stress 
upon  the  most  important,  points,  such  as 
fresh  air,  sunlight  and  outdoor  exercise 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  made  comfortable 
in  the  Spring.  On  the  other  hand,  pur¬ 
chasers  of  baby  chicks  should  anticipate 
their  requirements  at  least  one  or  two 
months  in  advance  and  place  their  orders 
in  time  to  give  the  hatchery  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  their  plans  sufficiently  in 
advance  of  date  of  delivery  so  there  can 
be  no  cause  for  delay  or  disappointment. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  this  point. 

Increasing  Demand. — The  problem 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  breeders  and 
(hatcherymen  all  over  the  country  at  the 
present  time  is  how  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  baby  chicks.  That  is  the  vital 
question  with  many,  and  I  want  to  give 
you  some  plain  facts  in 
question.  Don’t  put  the 
horse.  In  other  words, 
something  you  haven’t  g 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  experts,  trained  and  approved 
bv  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe,  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and  egg  production. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO..  Box  2.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 

BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  POULTRYMAN 

15  years  as  a  successful  poultryman  means  only  one  thing— we  have  the 
right  kind  of  LEGHORNS  bred  for  heavy  production  of  marketable  eggs 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  INC.,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 

—  o  Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  Northern  New  York.  Strong,  healthy, 

m3G3r3  tniCKS  OL  DUX  hardy  purebreds.  Hogan  tested,  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

2?  .  ,  Prices  on —  50 

A  aneties  _  _  ««  75 

Leghorns,  White.  Brown,  and  Buff  . *7  25 

Anconas,  Black  Minoicas  .  7'7_ 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  . 

White  Wyandottes.  Black  Langshans  . . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black  Giants  .  . 'jj’jjjj 

Sendrtfor  prices*  on"  "special"  matings."  Youngs.'  Wy'cUoff,"  Hollywood'  Wliite  Leghorns,  Sheppars  Anconas,  Parks 
Barred  Rox  and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free  if  you  wish.  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today,  we  11  treat  jou  right. 


lAtoiAwteAD 

CHICKS 
PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous  !  Healthy ! 
Prolific  !  Low  Priced  1 
Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


riTTANr  VALLEY  CHICKS 


'HE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
the  boxwhen  you  get  them.  Froni 
pure-bred, high  egg  record. inspected 
land  culled  flocks.  Live  defy  guaranteed. 
Postpnid  prices  on  s  25  50  100 

S  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns  $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds  4.25  7.75  14  50 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  4  75  8.75  16  50 

Broiler  Chicks  3.00  5-50  10,00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  — Write  Now. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1926 


ONE  MATINC  ONLY -THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds— Lowest  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -2°L 

■“-^.Younsr  and  Barron  Strains  «plo.UU 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  _  i4  00  67.50 

Thompson  Strain  _ 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted  12.00  55.00 


1000 

$120 

130 

105 


Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  BiS„F1EBf  PV! 


Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  years.  Free  range  flocks  in 
best  of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Catalog 
free.  Prices  low,  quality  considered. 


Holgate  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  Y,  Holgate.  Ohio 


PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

Per  50 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


100 

500 

1000 

*13.00 

*62.50 

*120 

15.00 

72.50 

110 

16.00 

— 

— 

16  00 

— 

— 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  *7.00 
Barred  Rocks  8.00 

W.  Wyandottes  8.50 

R.  I.  Reds  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed  7.00 

Light  Mixed  6.00 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100  %  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow-,  Pa. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


25 


50 

$6 .125 

7.85 
7.75 

6.85 


100 

$18.00 

14.00 

15.00 

10.00 


regard  to  this 
cart  before  the 
don’t  advertise 
ot.  Wait  until 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$i3.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

(5.00 

72.00 

140.00 

0.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

18.50 

35.00 

140.00 

6.50 

1 1 .00 

52.50 

105.00 

NIAGARA  FOULTRY  FARM. 


Box  302. 


RANSOMVIl.LE,  N.  Y. 


(W.  P..  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


you  get  it  and  then  advertise  it._  By 
this  I  mean  if  you  are  producing  15-cent 
chicks  don’t  try  -to  sell  them  for  20,  as  it 
is  not  straight  work  and  will  injure  your 
business,  and  don’t  try  to  sell  them  for 
10  cents,  as  you  will  lose  money.  Breed¬ 
ers  and  hatcherymen  who  produce  good 
chicks  and  offer  them  to  the  public 
through  honest  advertising  methods  at 
fair  prices  should  not  have  any  trouble 
in  finding  plenty  of  buyers  for  them. 
Above  all,  don’t  hatch  chicks  for  which 
you  have  no  market  or  facilities  for  keep¬ 
ing,  as  it  only  not  only  hurts  your  busi¬ 
ness,  but  -that  of  the  entire  industry,  by 
dumping  this  excess  production  on  the 
market  at  a  sacrifice,  as  is  usually  the 
case.  I  want  to  quote  part  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  Prof.  F.  II.  Stoneburu 
before  the  last  meeting  of  the  ‘Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Association : 

“In  all  parts  of  the  country  there  are 
people  who  (have  not  had  satisfactory 
experiences  with  chick  producers.  They 
are  properly  displeased,  and  this  injures 
you.  There  is  an  unmeasurable  amount 
of  business  of  this  kind  waiting  for  you. 
It  will  come  to  you  when  you  create 
confidence  in  your  business  methods  as 
expounded  in  your  association  code.” 
There  you  have  the  truth  in  a.  few  words. 

This  code  of  'business  ethics  referred 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns _  $8.85 

Barred  Rocks .  8.75 

S.  C.  li.I.  Reds .  4.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.75 

Bank  Reference.  100;S  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  tor  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  NACE,  MeAllsterville,  Pa. 

BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON 
MALES  head  our  No.  1  flocks  of  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Also  Chicks  from  good, 
pure.selectedBarron  Strain  flocks  at  a  low¬ 
er  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected,  heavy 
laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.I.Reds. 

_ _ Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK 

GIANT  CHICKS.  Get  Catalog,  full  particulars 
at  once.  Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  M-  LONGENECKER.  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 


CHICKS 


White  Leghorns 
Barred  Itocks 
Reds&  Wyandottes 

Carefully  selected— Delivery  guaranteed — Catalog 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  MILLERSTOWN.  PA 


100  50  25 

#13.00  #6.50  #3.50 
14.00  7.50  4.00 

15.00  8.00  4.35 


ARISTOCRAT  baby  chicks  &t8»  tr.r. 

**1*At'  *  v  wul  m  range.  Certified  record-laying 
breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minoreas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guar- 
IUustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEI0ELT0N  FARMS,  Washlngtonvills,  Pa. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  h’W  CHICKS 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  prepaid.  Pay  for  your  chicks  when  you 
get  them.  100%  live  delivery  o‘f  STUROr.  PUREBRED  chicks 
from  HEALTHY.  BRED-T0-LAT  Hocks.  Guaranteed.  Popular 
breeds.  Mod’te  prices.  A  postcard  brings  big,  free  catalog. 
Write  today.  SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM.  Baa  H,  T.,  Silver  Lake.  Ind. 


Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  of  eggs  per  lieu  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 
Superior  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  358.  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 
S  .  C.  REDS  AND 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C  ALLEN  Memker  I.  B.  C.  A.  Soatord,  Del 

Baby  CliicKs 

Barred  Rocks  White  Leghorns.  Hatch  weekly. 

Scarborough  Poultry  I  arm  Milford,  Del. 


‘Pie  RURAL  NKW-YORKER 
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Tested 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

- HARRIS - 

For  Poultry  and  Live  Stock 


JJsed  by  Experiment  Stations 
and  the  U.  S.  Government 

NORWEGIAN  OIL 

U.  S.  P.,  Medicinal,  Highest  Purity 
Obtainable.  Tested,  Vitamine  Potency 


Guaranteed. 

30-gallon  Drum . $48.50 

5-gallon  Can  .  15.00 

1-gallon  Can .  3.50 


AMERICAN  OIL 


Refined,  Clear,  Not  Medicinal.  Veter¬ 
inary  only.  Tested,  Vitamine  Potency 
Guaranteed  for  Poultry  and  Live 
Stock. 

50-gallon  Drum  . $69.00 


30-gallon  Drum  .  42.50 

5-gallon  Can  .  9.00 


1-gallon  Can  .  2.25 

TESTED  BREWERS’  YEAST 


100-lb.  Bag  . $35.00 

50-lb.  Bag  .  18.00 

25-lb.  Package  .  9.50 

5-lb.  Package  .........  2.00 

Delivery  Charges  Prepaid 
Terms — Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAHOE,  NEW  YORK 


NOW— Your  Stock  Needs 


Made  from  the  whole  Menhaden  Fish,  fresh  from 
the  sea !  Green  feeds  are  drying  up.  Proteins  and 
minerals  must  be  supplied.  STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 
58-60%  Protein — 6-10%  fats — 20%  Minerals — less  than 
1%  Fiber.  Builder  of  bone  and  flesh— Egg  stimulator 
— Preventative  of  rickets  and  leg  weakness  —  the 
ideal  protein  supplement. 

Write  for  free  feeding  instructions  and  prices 

CHARLES  M.  STRUVEN  .fc  CO. 

114-0  Bo.  Frederick  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


It 


LAN  S^K  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  4  The  Full  Egg  Basket.’*  Send  25  cents,  f 

INLANDPOULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.  60  .Indianapolis. Ind, 


-uS 


Fine  grit  should  be  the 
first  feed  given  to  baby 
chicks.  The  grit  should 
contain  PHOSPHORUS 
and  LIME  to  build  bone 
and  body  tissues. 

Prevent  leg  weakness  by 
supplying  LIME  and 
PHOSPHORUS.  They 
are  found  in 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate -Li me  Grit 

FOS-FOR-US  is  hard,  sharp  and  soluble. 
Made  in  three  sizes — for  chicks,  pullets  aud 
hens. 

At  your  dealer’s, 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE:  A  booklet  which 
gives  valuable  hints  about 
feeding  checks  and  free 
samples  of  FOS-FOR-US. 


International  Agricultural 
Corporation 

Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


Name  . . . . . 

Address  . . . 

Town . . .  State. 


Regal-Dorcas 


White  Wyandotte  stock. Quality. Satis¬ 
faction.  F.  P.  COOK.  Westmoreland.  H.t.  Route  1 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  White  Wyandotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Wttito  WuanHnHoo  From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs 
TvnilC  TijdnUUItCo  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Layers— Knight  While  Wyandotte 

for  sale.  O.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


I  to  by  Professor  Stoneburn  was  adopted 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  International 
Baby  Chick  Association  and  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “We  pledge  our  earnest  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  and  protection  of  the  public 
through  honest,  truthful  advertising, 
honest,  upright  *business  methods,  honest 
production  and  sale  of  chicks  as  repre¬ 
sented.”  This  is  a  very  worthy  pledge 
and  will1,  no  doubt,  if  adhered  to  closely, 
have  a  tendency  to  restore  the  faith  and 
confidence  which  purchasers  of  baby 
chicks  had  in  the  hatcheries  some  time 
ago.  While  we  regret  the  necessiiy  of 
promulgating  a  code  of  this  kind,  let  us 
enter  the  new  -season  just  starting  with 
courage  and' hope  that  its  purpose  wil'l  be 
fulfilled  and  its  effect,  permanent.” 

Better  Standards.  —  The  Iuterna- 
•tionual  Baby  Chick  Association,  through 
its  officers  and  members,  is  making  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  commendable  effort  to  promote 
the  -baby  chick  industry  through  better 
and  higer  standards  for  baby  chick  ad¬ 
vertising,  thereby  eliminating  misleading 
statements.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  International  Baby  Chick 
Association  employs  a  managing  director 
who  devotes  his  time  to  the  business  of 
the  association,  which  includes  among 
other  important  duties,  quick  and  satis¬ 
factory  adjustments  for  customer  com¬ 
plaints  against  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  This  is  certainly  a  long  step  in 
the  right  direction  to  provide  a  way  for 
settling  disputes  between  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  of  baby  chicks,  by  which  both  sides 
will  receive  fair  consideration.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  quality  of  baby  chicks  ship¬ 
ped  from  hatcheries  is  another  important 
activity  of  the  association.  Along  this 
line  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  accred¬ 
ited  hatcheries,  which  take  eggs  only  from 
accredited  flocks  are  gaining  gradually  in 
popularity,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  although  accrediting  is  op¬ 
tional  with  the  breeders  and  hatcheries 
at  the  present  time,  it  will  gradually 
grow  in  favor  until  uniform  rules  will  be 
adopted  under  State  and  Federal  super¬ 
vision,  and  when  the  superiority  of  chicks 
from  accredited  hatcheries  can  be  con¬ 
clusively  demonstrated,  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  will  not  accept  any  others. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Damp  Henhouse 

My  henhouse  is  always  damp.  How 
can  I  remedy  -this.  c.  P. 

Vermont. 

The  chief  cause  of  dampness  in  poultry 
houses,  aud  I  presume  the  cause  in  the 
case  of  your  own,  is  lack  of  sufficient 
ventilation.  Hens  give  off  a  great  deal 
of  moisture  from  their  bodies,  and  this 
soon  saturates  the  air  of  the  building 
unless  it  is  removed  by  free  ventilation 
of  the  compartment.  Your  floor  cannot 
well  admit  moisture  from  beneath,  but 
that  in  the  air  within  the  building  will 
readily  condense -upon  it  in  cold  weather. 
I  presume  that  you  are  keeping  the  win¬ 
dows  too  tightly  closed,  either  by  win¬ 
dow  sashes  or  cloth,  and  that  there  is  not 
a  free  interchange  of  air  between  the  in¬ 
terior  and  out  of  doors.  »If  so.  the  remedy 
is  opened  windows,  not  cloth-covered 
windows.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  cold 
air,  if  only  it  is  dry.  Except  in  extremes 
of  low  temperature,  the  air  of  the  interior 
of  the  building  should  be  as  dry,  and  cold, 
as  that  outside.  AVhen  extremely  low 
temperatures  come,  the  building  may  be 
more  tightly  closed  ‘by  curtains,  or  other¬ 
wise,  but  such  closing  eannot  be  made 
more  than  of  temporary  duration. 

M.  B.  D. 


Proportions  of  Grain  and 
Mash 

How  many  pounds  of  whole  grain, 
corn  and  oats,  should  100  hens  ('Barred 
Rocks),  be  feed  daily,  when  they  have  a 
mash  consisting  of  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
cornmeal,  100  lbs.  shouts  and  75  lbs. 
tankage,  kept  before  them  all  the  rime? 

Unadilla,  N.  Y.  mrs.  e.  g.  z. 

Probably  from  12  to  15  T)bs. ;  a  very 
light  feeding  in  the  morning,  perhaps  one- 
fourth  of  the  day’s  grain  ration,  a  little 
scattered  in  the  litter  at  noon  to  induce 
exercise,  if  you  like,  and  all  that  the 
flock  will  clean  up  at  night  before  going 
to  roost.  The  more  grain  fed,  the  less 
mash  consumed  and  the  more  fat  acquired 
by  the  fowls.  The  more  mash  consumed, 
the  greater  dlie  stimulus  to  egg  production 
and  the  greater  the  loss  of  body  weight 
and  danger  of  molting  and  slumping  in 
egg  production.  The  object  of  the  feed.er 
is  to  keep  lip  about  an  equal  consumption 
of  grain  and  mash,  a  little  more  grain 
than  mash  when  pullets  or  hens  are  be¬ 
ing  fitted  for  laying,  a  little  more  mash 
than  grain  when  th,ey  are  laying  heavily. 
He  has  it  in  his  power  to  regulate  this 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  grain  feeding. 
Fowls  prefer  whole  grain  and  will  eat 
it  to  the  exclusion  of  mash  if  given  op¬ 
portunity.  In  the  1924-25  egg  laying  con¬ 
tests  at  Bergen  County  and  Vineland,  N. 
J.,  B.  P.  Rocks  consumed,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  41  lbs.  of  grain  and  40  lbs.  of  mash 
each  in  11  months  ( Bergen  Co.)  ;  47  lbs. 
grain  and  34  lbs.  of  mash  (Vineland 
contest).  M.  B.  D. 


Hoecvy- 
Li  aying’, 
SNOW-FLECKED 
Bcftutiu 


Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas  hold  the  egg 
production  record  for  flock  and  single  bird. 
Noted  winter  layers.  Eggs  are  large  and 
white.  These  beautiful,  practical  chickens 
also  win  highest  prizes.  Send  for 
illustrated  book  that  tells  all 
about  them.  FREE.  Address— 

H.  Cecil  Sbeppard,  President  International 
Ancona  Club,  Box  S-357,  Berea,.0hio 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  Certified  Cocks 
or  Cockerels.  1  will  have  5,000  .chicks  for 
delivery  every  Wednesday  after  March  1st. 

$22.00  per  100;  $200  per  1,000 

QUALITY  RELIABILITY 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

J.  T.  KIRKUP 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


We  Purchased  From*  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $5,  $7.50  and 
810  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  In  everyway  or  money  back. 
FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds 
^  ■*  *  ^  **  ^  Barred  Rocks— Wh.  Wyandottes 

From  officially-tested  breeders— free 
from  white  diarrhea  infection 

Rapid  Growth— Early  Maturity— High  Production 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices 

HALL  BROS..  Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


.  ■  .i..—  SINGLE  COMB  — 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

O  Ann  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OKjyjtJ  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
814  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
aud  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedieree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm 
A.  W.  DAVIS.  Prop.  Mt,  Sinai.  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  individually  pedigreed 
cockerels  from  proven  breeders,  full  brothers  toour 
contest  pens  at  Md.,  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  contests.  Also 
booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  8-10-wks.-old  pullets. 
Send  for  catalog.  CE0ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Itahway,  N.  J. 


BABYCHICKS 


SINGLE  COMB 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  The  kind  that  pays, 
Send  for  price  list. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch.  N.  J, 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs.  Barron-Holly- 
wood  strains.  Breediug  eoclterels.  Circular 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.Y, 


Weed’s  Leghorns-TwenfiethYear 

Hatching  eggs,  January  1st — Baby  chicks,  February  1st- 
A  few  choice  breeding  males.  Hundreds  of  pleased  cus. 
tomers.  Cir.free.  John  H.  Weed,  Glenwaod  Farms,  Vineland,  NJ. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED  s'ccH,Y"[5hLe^ffi“s 

Aerebrldge  Farm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Mass. 


33  A  BY  CHICKSft 

and  save  money.  S.  O.  White  Leghorns.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  HOWARD  G.  STARK,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tailored  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

LALLY  FARMS  Production  Bred  Leghorns 

Vineland’s  Premier  Strain.  Hatching  Eggs,  Chicks.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Circular.  Lally  Farms,  So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

WTiito  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
Sires  from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guarnt'd. 
Write  for  circ.  Prof.  H.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R.  Oavisville,  Rhode  Island 


75,000  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  1926.  Worlds’ Best  Laying  Strains  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Before  you  buy  a  single 
chick — writ©  us.  Slaty  Ridge  Farm.  Boi  R,  Palmyra.  Pa. 


Any  Baby  Chick  Man  Wanting  T„"  ft  Hatching 

900  selected  White  Leghorn  breeders  can  find  same 
by  addressing  BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Wyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Eggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  M. A. Campbell, Prop., Jamestown, Pa.  Boxlt. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Imperial  Tancreds.  Wonderful 
layers.  Wile’s  Egg  Farm  Wooster,  Ohio 

TANCRED  S  WHITE  LEGHORNS  y* v‘ 

Chicks— S18-$38. 50  per'100.  Postpaid.  Eggs— $10->H3. 
86%  fertility.  2,000  breeders.  23rd  yr.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks— tells  why  the  BLACK 
LEGHORN  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profitable  breed  on  earth. 
Write  today.  A.  E  HAMPTON  Box  R  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


S.C.R.I.  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 

Records  up  to  314  Eggs 

Our  Seventeenth  Year.  Breeding  and  delivering 
vigorous,  clean,  productive  stock,  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  to  satisfied  customers.  Seventeen  years  of  trap¬ 
nesting  and  selective  breeding  stands  square  behind 
every  bird  we  sell.  This  is  your  assurance  of  success 
when  you  buy  this  kind  of  foundation  stock.  You  are 
not  buying  an  epxeriment,  but  proven  producers.  Our 
old  customers  attest  to  this  by  coming  back  each  year 
for  more.  They  profit  by  low  mortality,  early  maturity 
and  high  production.  Our  chix  are  clean,  vigorous  and 
satisfy.  BABY  CIIICK  orders  should  be  placed  early, 
the  demand  exceeds  our  supply.  Our  motto  is  quality, 
not  quantity.  A  few  more  good,  vigorous,  breeding 
COCKERELS  to  spare.  Our  free  Catalog  will  be 
of  interest  to  you. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Poultrymen  buy 
VV  I^Ea  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  1925 
business  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  hack 
for  more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

Come  to  the  largest  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  FARM 
in  New  England  for  your  baby  chicks.  Our  stock  is  un¬ 
beatable  as  layers,  unsurpassed  for  color,  type  and  vigor. 
Mr.  Paul  Fisher  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  who  travelled  all  over 
New  England  and  New  York  last  Spring,  looking  for  baby 
chicks,  said  that  our  stock,  without  exception,  was  the 
best  he  had  seen.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Pedigreed.  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  March,  April 
and  May  delivery  from  birds  guaranteedfree  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Same  breeding  as  our  pens  in  Farmingdale 
and  Maryland  contests.  All  males  Certified  and  indivi¬ 
dually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-288  eggs. 
We  help  you  brood  them  and  feed  them  correctly.  Free 
Mating  List.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.  Odessa,  N.Y. 


RED-W-FARM  W.  LEGHORNS  WIN 

In  production  class  at  two  of  the  leading  shows  in  this 
country — N.  Y.  State  Fair  and  N.  Y.  State  Production 
Show.  We  are  now  taking  orders  for  eggs  and  chicks 
from  our  grand  matings  at  attractive  prices.  Get  our 
circular.  KED-W-FAEM  Wolcott,  New  York 


p  |J| A IfC  <  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  13c,  from  my  own  free 
UnlwIVO  i  range  flock.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


lAYaoro  with  trapnested,  pedigreed  Leghorns.  Chicks, 
1  Bali  Eggs,  Stock.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


NY.  State  Certified  S  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Hollywood  and 
•  Taucred  males.  I, A  WHENCE  >V.  JlIhLER  Argyle,  N.Y 


Hubbard’s  £e%  Chicks 

Have  a  Reputation  for  Livability,  Vigor,  Egg  Production 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Northern  Grown  State  Accre¬ 
dited  Birds.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you. 

Hubbard  Farms  Member  LB.C.A.  Walpole,  N,  H. 


SC'  I)  I  TJxx/lo  Vermont  certified  6  years.  Accre- 
•  Vi.  1\,  I.  Ivcus  dited  free  from  W.  D.  Rich  col¬ 
or.  Heavy  production.  Cockerels.  Certified.  *10.  Other, 
*5.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock.  Early  order  and  cash 
discounts.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  K10,  Hartland.  Vermont 


VERMONT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  Vermont  State  certified  Breeders. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  No  Pee 
Wee  Eggs  set.  THE  MAPLES 
T.  R.  THOMAS  Bristol,  Vermont 


rary  CHICKS  s*  c*  R  L  REDS 

*  LHlLliJ  s.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Standard  Bred.  Production  Bred.  Substantiafxlisount 
on  early  orders.  Circular  free. 

BEUKSnntE  POULTRY  FA  It 31  Euosbnrg  Falls,  Vermont 

Black  Sumatra  EGGS  For  Sale 

$5  per  setting  of  15.  These  birds  are  the  aristocrats 
of  the  poultry  kingdom:  cocks  fear  nothing;  hens 
are  great  layers  of  white  eggs,  and  wonderful 
mothers.  No  better  stock  to  be  had  anywhere. 

CORNISH  FARM  Whippany,  N.  J. 


Nnrfhrnn’c  Famous  Mlnorcas.  Exclusive  breeder. 
IIUI  llll  Up  o  Now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chix.  Also  a 
few  choice  breeding  cockerels,  $5  each,  Write  today. 

Willis  Northrop  Prattsburg,  N.Y. 


DnKTr  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island 

Dauy  LjUICKS  Beds,  White  Leghorns 

from  free  range,  selected,  high  producing  hens.  Hardy 
Chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  FRANK  MEIER.  Arlington.  N.  T 


Jersey 


BLAUVELT 


DIonL  IV,nl  Breeding  Cocker  els.  Baby 
DiaCK  Oiani  Chicks,  Setting  Eggs. 

Holmdel,  N.  J. 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  big  free  1926  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COMPANY 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN 
G  I  A 
INDIAN 

“World’sBest Strains.”  Hatching  Eggs.  18th yr.  producing 
chicks  that  live.  AL0HAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  PhoenlxviMe,  Pa. 


nisnuuiita.  nrua  nuono  hru  Lcununno 

MOTH  PEKIN )rxlTri|rI 

aV  bunnIk/DUCKLINGS 


Simonds  Chicks  and  Ducklings  Leghorns,  Anconks, 

Reds,  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Pekin  Ducklings.  Quality  guar, 
anteed.  Prices  right.  SIMONDS  POULTRY  FARM.  Red  Creek,  N.Y. 


P 


ARDEE’S 

ERFECT 

EK1N 


DUCKLINGS  Prices  greatly  redded. 


PARDEE’S  PEKINS,  Islip.N  T. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  hires’ pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford, Pai 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  unreiatld  tr^'sit.^m-: 

anteed.  Eggs,  Miss  ELIZABETH  TATE,  Draper,  Virginia 


Mammoth  Tllr|,ou.  Immense  frames.  Sire,  32-lb. cock’ I. 
Bronze  1  UIKtjyh  Miss  IDA  CHCMBLEV,  Draper, Virginia 


fancy  Mammoth  PEKIN  DICKS.  Stock  and  Eggs. 
•  White  Wings  Farm,  it.  2  Mooresville,  Indiana 


riite  Chinese  Geese,  either  sex.  *5  each.  White  Mus¬ 
covy  Ducks.  Lillie  Simmenroth.  Frenchman,  N  4. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Publisher’s  Desk  is  worth  more  than 
the  price  of  the  paper.  Those  $42. J>0 
auto  fakes  were  through  -here,  took  a 
lot  of  money,  but  not  from  your  readers. 
Pennsylvania.  TT-  B-  B- 

The  above  refers  -to  'the  “service  con¬ 
tract”  schemes  which  are  'sold  as  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance.  We  a  re 'always  pleased 
to  learn  that  our  work  is  bearing  fruit. 
There  are  so  many  who  do  not  heed  the 
advice  -given,  until  after  they  get  caught, 
that  it  sometimes  seems  discouraging. 

A  firm  which  claims  they  want  old 
coins  is  Numismatic  Co.,  of  Texas,  Dept. 
211,  Fort  Worth.  Texas.  As  I  have  some 
old  coins  which  are  nearly  100  years  old, 

I  believe  they  are  of  some  value,  and 
don’t  want  to  risk  anyone  with  them 
until  I  am  sure  they  are  reliable.  I 
think  so  much  of  the  information  we  get 
from  your  Publisher’s  Desk,  and  I  know 
it  has  saved  me  several  dollars  by  watch¬ 
ing  it  every  week.  I  don't  invest  in  any 
doubtful  thing  any  more  without  asking 
your  advice.  MBS.  E.  S. 

New  York. 

The  scheme  of  the  Numismatic  Bank 
of  Texas  is  to  •sell  a  book  purporting  to 
give  the  value  of  old  coins.  Our  readers 
have  been  warned  about  this  easy-money 
scheme  previously.  This  advertising  was 
offered  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  promptly 
refused. 

In  January  30  issue  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  regarding  the  Michigan  Artifi¬ 
cial  Ice  Products  Company,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  we  stated  that  this  company  was 
not  rated  in  Bradstreets  and  drew  the 
conclusions  from  this  that  the  firm  had 
little  financial  responsibility. 

Mr.  George  Devey,  the  president  of 
the  Artificial  Ice  Products  Company  has 
in  the  meantime  made  a  financial  state¬ 
ment  to  Bradstreet’s  Agency  which  in¬ 
dicates  a  financial  responsibility  of 
from  $100,000  to  $150,000.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  organized  in  December,  1023, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000 
preferred  stock  and  $100,000  shares  of 
no  par  value  stock.  $238,775  is  claimed 
to  have  been  paid  in.  The  company 
makes  no  statement  of  its  'earnings  since 
its  organization,  which  is  essential  to  any 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  stock  of 
the  company  as  an  investment. 

The  operating  plan  of  this  company 
differs  from  the  creamery  promotions  in 
the  fact  that  where  cold  storage  plants 
are  located  the  patrons  in  the  communi¬ 
ty  are  asked  to  buy  stock  in  the  parent 
company  instead  of  organizing  a  sepa¬ 
rate  company  for  the  local  plant.  The 
plan  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
the  now  defunct  Confederated  Home 
Abattoirs  Corp.  The  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  investing  in  the  company  will 
have  no  control  of  the  local  plant  except 
as  minority  holders  of  the  stock  of  the 
Michigan  Artificial  Ice  Company,  of  De¬ 
troit.  The  company  is  comparatively  a 
new  one,  and  there  is  no  established  rec¬ 
ord  of  earnings  on  which  to  base  any 
judgment  of  the  desirability  of  the  stock 
from  an  investment  standpoint.  The 
stock  of  this  company  can  be  regarded 
only  in  the  -light  of  a  speculation.  If 
farmers  are  investing  in  this  company 
with  view  to  securing  cold  storage  ser¬ 
vice  that  is  another  consideration. 

I  am  enclosing  three  names  for  sam¬ 
ple  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  they  think 
even  a  small  part  of  the  paper  that  I  do, 
you  will  be  sure  to  have  three  more  life 
subscribers.  This  is  but  a  small  return 
for  your  timely  warning  of  the  poultry 
gyp — H.  W.  Cobb.  The  order  that  I  in¬ 
tended  sending  him  ($650)  has  gone  to 
an  advertiser  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  am 
giving  you  my  experience  with  a  poultry 
gyp,  and  the  smoke  screen  that  is 
thrown  down  by  their  reserve  forces 
when  caught,  in  order  to  get  in  from 
under.  Possibly  you  can  assist  me  by 
putting  down  a  publicity  barrage  as  to 
what  business  honesty  means. 

I  placed  an  order  for  2.500  baby  chicks 
December.  1924,  for  March  1,  1925.  de¬ 
livery  ;  100  per  cent  delivery  was  guar¬ 
anteed  by  Mrs.  Berry,  Golden  Rule 
Poultry  Farms,  Clariuda,  Iowa,  and  all 


to  com<e  from  her  farm  in  Clarinda  and 
in  one  shipment.  Replacements  if  any, 
were  to  be  made  good  on  receipt  of  proof 
of  loss.  Chicks  arrived,  some  from  Iowa 
and  some  from  Missouri,  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan,  covering  a  period  of  one  week 
— had  3S5  dead  ones  on  arrival.  Mrs. 
Berry  was  promptly  notified  with  proof 
of  loss.  She  promised  replacements  at 
once,  but  lias  never  made  good.  I  wrote 
to  Everybody' s  Poultry  Magazine,  Han¬ 
over,  Pa.,  which  paper  I  got  the  guar¬ 
anteed  advertisement  from.  They,  in 
turn,  assured  me  that  Mrs.  Berry  would 
make  good. 

I  know  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  drop 
sufficient  TNT  of  publicity  to  jar  some¬ 
thing  ’oose  and  the  final  lesson  is  “Buy 
only  when  you  see  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.” 
New  Jersey.  w.  C.  b. 

Cobb  and  the  Golden  Rule  Poultry 
Farm  are  two  of  a  kind.  We  are  glad 
The  R.  N.-Y.  saved  this  poultryman 
from  a  repetition  of  his  last  year’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Golden  Rule  Poultry  Farm  is 
nm  by  the  same  Berry  as  A.  A.  Berry 
Seed  Co.,  ’Clarinda,  Iowa.  The  use  of 
Mrs.  Berry’s  name  is  simply  “confidence 
dope.”  Berry  Seed  Co.  has  been  such  a 
notorious  fraud  in  the  sale  of  farm  seeds 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
brought  the  concern  up  on  charges  a  few 
years  ago  and  ordered  it  to  discontinue 
its  fraudulent  advertising  claims.  The 
New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
showed  up  the  inferior  seeds  the  firm 
shipped  into  this  State,  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  noxious  weed  seeds. 
Neither  Berry’s  seed  nor  poultry  adver¬ 
tisement  has  been  accepted  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  After  appealing  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Association,  Berry 
finally  made  good  for  225  out.  of  3S5 
chicks  dead  on  arrival.  Such  “gyps”  as 
the  Berry  outfit  have  no  place  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  such  as  International  Baby 
Chick  Association.  We  shall  look  for 
its  prompt  expulsion. 

The  attempt  of  Charles  Ponzi  to  reap 
a  sudden  fortune  in  Florida  real  estate, 
with  which  he  hoped  to  repay  $2,090,000 
indebtedness  to  investors  who  lost  money 
in  his  Boston  promotions  in  1920,  re¬ 
ceived  an  unexpected  setback  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  February  S,  when  Ponzi,  his 
wife  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calce  Donia  Al- 
vitt  were  indicted  on  four  counts  by  the 
Duval  County  Grand  Jury. 

Ponzi,  the  self-styled  “wizard,”  who 
swindled  thousands  out  of  their  savings 
in  Boston,  has  run  afoul  of  the  laws  of 
Florida.  We  doubt  the  alleged  intentions 
of  Ponzi  to  pay  back  a  cent  to  his  Bos¬ 
ton  dupes  even  though  he  should  amass 
the  expected  fortune  in  Florida.  Get- 
rich-quick  artists  are  not  -given  to  re¬ 
funding  to  their  victims.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  a  chance  to  fleece  them 
the  second  time.  Even  jail  sentences  have 
little  effect  on  the  purposes  of  such  men. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  check  from 
the  American  Railway  Express  Company 
which  by  some  means  got  lost  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  I  found  it  some  time  ago, 
and  on  presenting  it  for  payment  was 
told  it  was  too  old  now.  I  wish  you 
would  take  the  matter  up  and  see  if  you 
can  collect  it  for  me.  f.  l.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

We  presented  the  money  order  to  the 
Adams  Express  Company  and  they  reply 
as  follows :  “The  check  is  one  of  the 
American  Railway  Express  Company 
that  was  charged  against  our  company’s 
account.  The  records  are  not  in  our 
possession  to  determine  wdiether  the 
amount  was  recredited  to  us  or  a 
duplicate  check  issued.  Obviously,  rec¬ 
ords  covering  transactions  six  years  back 
are  not  readily  accessible.”  We  are  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  to  empalisize  the  necessity 
of  depositing  all  checks  and  money  orders 
promptly  so  that  there  will  not  be  a  loss 
of  this  kind ;  $24  is  too  much  to  lose.  The 
old  Adams  Express  Company  was  no¬ 
torious  in  their  indifferene  to  claims  of 
shippers,  and  their  attitude  in  this  case 
is  about  what  could  be  expected.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  check  back  for  six 
years,  but  it  could  be  done. 


A  live-wire  salseman  rushed  up  to  the 
home  of  a  doctor  in  a  small  village  late 
one  night  and  asked  him  to  come  at  once 
to  a  distant  farm.  The  doctor  cranked  up 
his  flivver  and  they  drove  furiously  to 
their  distination.  Upon  their  arrival  the 
salesman  asked,  “How  much  is  your  fee, 
doctor?”  “Three  dollars,”  said  the  physi¬ 
cian.  “Here  you  are,”  said  the  salesman, 
handing  over  the  money.  “The  blamec 
garage  keeper  wanted  $15  to  drive  me 
over,  when  I  missed  my  train.” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 
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‘Jfie  Cutter  ‘Jfiat  Does  J/ot  Clog 


THE  light-running  Papec  is  just  the  Cut¬ 
ter  for  home  and  neighborhood  filling. 

It  requires  less  help  and  less  power  than 
any  other  cutter  of  equal  capacity. 

The  entire  feeding  mechanism  is  now  so  nearly  human  in  action 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table.  Given  suit¬ 
able  power,  the  Papec  never  clogs  under  any  load  or  any  silo. 

Simple,  rugged  construction  assures  long  life  with  few  repairs. 
Many  are  giving  good  service  after  ten  years’  heavy  use. 
Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at  and  adjust.  There  are  no  wor¬ 
ries  and  no  delays  when  you  get  a  Papec  on  the  job.  Built  by 
men  who  have  specialized  in  Papec  construction  for  25  years. 

Our  1926  Catalog  describes  four  sizes  of  Papec  Cutters  and 
shows  how  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two  seasons. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Papec  machine  company 

110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.Y. 


Over  50  '•Distributing  Centers 
oAssure  ‘Prompt  Service 


Om  O 
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Ybur  Neighbor  Has  One  -  Ask  Him’ 


Don’t  Forget  Better  Farm  Equipment  Week , 
March  15  to  20.  See  the  John  Deere  Quality 
Line  on  Display  at  Your  Dealer’s . 

m?  — - 


It’s  the  Four -in- One  Drill 


The  John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Fertilizer 
Grain  Drill  does  these  four  big  jobs  at 
the  same  time:  Plants  the  seed,  distri¬ 
butes  fertilizer,  pulverizes  the  soil,  and 
covers  the  seed  and  fertilizer. 

Think  what  a  tremendous  saving  in 
time  and  money  that  means  to  you.  To 
distribute  the  fertilizer  alone  would  re¬ 
quire  another  trip  over  the  field,  and  the 
results  would  not  be  so  effective. 

Putting  down  fertilizer  at  the  time  the 
seed  is  planted,  gives  the  crops  a  good 
start  and  carries  them  to  early  maturity. 


Every  operation  is  done 
with  remarkable  preci¬ 
sion. 

Van  Brunt  Adjustable 
Gate  Force-Feeds  insure 
a  steady  and  uniform 
flow  of  seed,  regardless  of 
size  or  quantity  per  acre. 

Closed  disk  boot  de¬ 
livery  guides  and  protects 
seed  to  the  bottom  of 
furrow  —  every  seed 
planted  at  even  depth. 

Fertilizer  is  released 
uniformly  from  every 
feed,  in  any  quantity  per 
acre.  Each  wheel  drives 
half  the  feeds. 

Entire  fertilizer  mech¬ 
anism  can  be  disengag¬ 
ed  without  stopping- 
seeding. 


Write  for  free  folder  on  this  strong,  efficient,  time-saving  drill. 
Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  folder  VO-5  37. 


JOHN  tDEERE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  K  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Oarlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  Offer  Alfalfa  Hay  in  Gar  Lots  reasonable  price. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS  144  West  St.  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$00  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT., 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  country,  near 
New  York  City;  small  family  adults;  good 
home  for  middle-aged  woman;  must  be  well 
recommended.  Write  APARTMENT  515,  202 

West  103d  St.,  New  York. 


MARRIED  man,  white,  ss  foreman  on  small 
truck  farm.  O.  KJELLBERG,  R.  D.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  young,  reliable,  experienced, 
single  men  on  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  no 
tobacco;  milking  machine  used;  state  wages, 
give  references.  E.  0.  FISHER,  R.  4,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — All  around  farmer,  having  character 
and  ability;  age  25-35  years,  active  and  in 
good  health;  no  tobacco,  no  bad  habits;  per¬ 
manent  position,  excellent  house,  garden,  pri¬ 
vileges;  $60  month.  E.  C.  FISHER,  R.  4,  Gen¬ 
eva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  permanent  position,  alert,  in¬ 
telligent,  courteous  young  man  to  peddle 
milk  with  truck;  no  bad  habits  nor  tobacco; 
$60  month;  chance  for  early  advancement; 
good  house,  garden,  privileges.  E.  C.  F'ISHER, 
R.  4,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  middle-aged  or  elderly  man  to  work 
on  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  Protestant,  no 
booze;  good  home.  IRVING  N.  ROES,  Braneh- 
ville,  N.  J. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  gardener,  married,  for  the 
care  of  a  farm-estate;  one  capable  of  handling 
a  commercial  proposition  of  vegetables,  fruit 
and  poultry;  good  salary  with  a  furnished 
house  and  all  conveniences;  located  near  two 
large  market  towns  in  Upper  Hudson  Valley; 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  135,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  handy,  carpenter,  single;  raise  300 
bushels  potatoes  acre;  $65  month,  good  board. 
BOX  10,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  between  25  and  35  years  for 
general  housework  and  plain  cooking;  good 
wages;  must  have  references.  MRS.  A.  C. 
FITZGERALD,  476  Howard  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced  as  team¬ 
ster,  on  Hudson  Valley  fruit  farm,  for  six 
months  starting  April  1;  wages  $50  per  month, 
board  and  washing.  ADVERTISER  150,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  April  1,  experienced  farmer,  on 
fruit  and  truck  farm;  small  family;  $70  per 
month,  house,  milk,  wood,  potatoes  and  vege¬ 
tables.  CHAS.  BECK,  Arlington,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  poultryman  capable  of  hatch¬ 
ing,  brooding,  dressing  poultry  for  private 
use,  caponizing;  prefer  man  who  has  also  had 
experience  with  turkeys,  geese,  ducks  and 
pheasants,  must  be  first-class  all  around  poul- 
tryiuan;  state  age,  nationality,  wages  desired 
and  inclose  references  in  first  letter.  BEL¬ 
MONT  FARM,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 


WANTED  for  April  1  or  15,  married  couple; 

man  for  poultry  and  vegetable  farm:  must 
be  able  to  run  car;  woman  to  run  roadside  mar¬ 
ket;  salary  $100  per  month,  milk,  eggs,  vege¬ 
tables,  five-room  house;  will  divide  profits  from 
market.  CENTRAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Central 
Ave.,  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Hempstead, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  to  assist  in  coun¬ 
try  home;  plain  cooking,  three  in  family,  all 
improvements;  near  New  York  City,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  assist  with  orchard 
work  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.;  experi¬ 
ence  not  absolutely  essential.  ADVERTISER 
161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  single  man,  work  mostly  '‘ultivat- 
ing  and  homing,  small  fruit  farm  AVestern 
New  York;  good  home  and  board,  good  prospects 
and  a  permanent  place.  ADVERTISER  162, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man  to  work  on  poultry, 
fruit  and  truck  farm :  must  be  able  to  drive 
horses,  truck  and  tractor  and  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  general  farming;  wages  $100 
per  month  year  round,  house  and  some  extras. 
M.  S.  HALLOCK  CO.,  Inc.,  Rocky  Point,  Suff. 
Co..  N.  Y. 


FAMILY  wanted  on  certified  dairy;  man  able 
to  handle  truck,  able  and  willing  to  substi¬ 
tute  in  milking  and  do  general  farm  work; 
$75  to  start,  home  and  garden;  other  members, 
able  and  willing  to  milk  if  needed  and  do  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  $3  for  10-hour  day.  or  by 
month;  not  less  than  two  men  required  in 
family;  best  apply  in  person.  BELLE  ALTO 
FARMS,  Inc.,  M.  H.  MacCallum,  Mgr.,  Wer- 
nersville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Sober,  reliable  farmer  to  rent  or  run 
on  shares,  150-aere  farm,  Somerset  County. 
N.  J.  1270  BOSTON  ROAD.  New  York  City. 


ALL  ROUND  farm-hand,  single,  real  worker, 
to  do  teaming,  handle  farm  machines;  mostly 
outdoor  work,  but  able  to  milk  occasionally  if 
needed;  $60  monthly  with  room  and  board;  nine- 
hour  day;  start  work  ns  soon  as  possible;  state 
fully  experience,  age,  addresses  of  as  many 
references  as  possible.  BOX  2!*4,  St.  James, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  private  estate  at  Oyster  Bay, 
L.  I.,  single  farm  hand;  $65  per  month,  room 
and  board;  state  age,  send  references  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  plow  and  cut  wood; 

steady  job,  house  and  privileges;  $50  month. 
ADVERTISER  167,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy  who  can  milk;  good  home;  £10 
month;  advancement.  ADVERTISER  £68, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  white  woman  for  general 
housework,  also  one  for  care  of  two  chil¬ 
dren  and  upstairs  work;  give  reference,  state 
wages  expected.  MRS.  GEO.  MOORE,  117  E. 
9th  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


GAMEKEEPERS,  experienced  in  raising  pheas¬ 
ants;  wages  $125  per  month.  NASH,  Welling¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 


MIDDLE-AGED  or  elderly  man  or  woman  as 
housekeeper  for  man  48  on  4-acre  place  on 
State  road  for  home,  small  salary  and  what 
they  could  earn  raising  and  selling.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  169,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  working  farmer  to  run  small  farm 
in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. ;  must  care 
for  three  cows,  make  butter,  be  handy  with 
tools  and  preferably  have  his  own  automobile; 
attractive  five-room  house  with  bath,  hot  and 
cold  water,  fuel,  milk,  Summer  and  Winter 
vegetables,  $80  a  month;  permanent  position 
and  advancement;  give  age,  family,  experience" 
and  copies  of  references;  must  be  near  enough 
for  personal  interview.  ADVERTISER  171, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  ANTED — Two  capable  Protestant  American 
women,  willing  to  share  same  room,  with 
bath,  and  work  together  in  attractive  modern 
country  house;  electric  range,  dish  washer,  re¬ 
frigerator,  washing  machine  and  ironer;  one  to 
cook,  other  waitress;  both  to  do  general  house 
and  laundry  work;  take  position  March  15;  ref¬ 
erences  required;  for  further  particulars  address 
MRS.  LINCOLN  PIERSON,  Madison,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Single  man  on  dairy  farm:  must  be 
willing  to  work  and  have  clean  habits;  pay 
$60  month,  board  and  room.  LOUIS  PINZKA, 
Miekleton,  N.  J. 


FARM  hand,  single,  experienced  man  to  work 
on  general  farm;  state  age,  reference  and 
wages  expected.  NATHAN  ALLEN,  Oxford, 
N.  J. 


WANTED,  early  in  April,  for  cooking  and  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  a  white  mother  and  daughter 
or  two  sisters  or  two  friends  in  a  modern  coun¬ 
try  house  near  Hudson  River,  30  miles  from 
New  York;  very  small  family,  no  children; 
running  water,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  sep¬ 
arate  bath  for  help;  references  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -March  15,  reliable  white  woman  for 
general  housework  in  small  family  in  suburbs; 
references  required;  wages  $75.  Write  P.  O. 
BOX  303,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Estate  carpenter  or  general  me¬ 
chanic  for  private  estate  in  New  Jersey,  27 
miles  from  New  York;  must  be  first  class  work¬ 
man;  $160  a  month  to  start.  ADVERTISER 
176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  16  to  22  years  old,  tor  general  farming, 
who  is  interested  in  dairying  and  poultry;  will 
pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  178,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  private  estate,  40  miles  from 
New  York,  single  poultryman;  wages  $75  per 
month  with  board  and  room;  state  age,  na¬ 
tionality,  religion  and  references  first  letter. 
GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FARMHAND,  single,  general  farm  work  and 
fruit;  state  age,  salary,  experience  in  letter. 
ADVERTISER  179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  milk  dealer  who  could  handle  500  to 
1,000  quarts  milk  daily;  big  profit.  Write 
PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm  mechanic,  experienced  in  re¬ 
pairs  to  gas  engines,  farm  machinery,  plumb¬ 
ing,  buildings,  etc.;  have  well-equipped  shop, 
good  living  conditions;  applicants  please  state 
experience,  ago,  number  in  family  and  when 
available.  PENSHURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


WANTED — Good  general  mechanic  for  farm  tool 
repairs,  construction  and  repairs  of  buildings 
and  general  work;  must  be  experienced,  high 
character,  capable,  single  and  willing;  give  full 
particulars  and  wages  expected  for  year-round 
position.  MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdaie,  N.  Y. 


MAN  on  chicken  farm.  FCLLEBORN,  Nar- 
rowsbtirg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Married  man  for  work  on  dairy 
farm;  able  to  drive  a  car;  good  wages,  six- 
room  house  with  electric  lights  and  garage. 
ADVERTISER  194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  for  home,  garden, 
lawns,  roads,  painting,  automobile,  etc.;  good 
living  conditions  on  modern  practical  farm; 
Gladstone,  N.  J. ;  state  wages.  I\  K.  STEV¬ 
ENS,  61  E.  92d,  New  York  City. 


.HELPER  on  poultry  farm,  some  experience; 

$75  month.  Address  CULLEN,  Box  141,  Cen¬ 
tral  IsJip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  gardener  and  poultry- 
man,  on  commercial  fruit  farm,  capable  of 
kitchen  gardening  and  developing  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  into  paying  proposition;  apply  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  giving  reference,  experience,  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  201,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  woman  or  girl  desiring  to  be 
near  New  Yora,  to  assist  with  general  house¬ 
work  in  small  nursing  home:  no  cooking,  good 
home;  $40  per  month.  MARY  S.  CAREY,  87 
Circuit  Road,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  man  to  help  on  farm;  state  age, 
wages  in  first  letter;  room  and  board  furn¬ 
ished.  ADVERTISER  187,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — American,  own  help,  work  large 
farm  on  shares;  money  maker.  E.  G.  DOL- 
SON,  Waverly,  Pa. 


WANTED' — Young  woman,  white,  18-20  years  of 
age,  for  plain  cooking  and  housework  and 
willing  to  assist  with  children;  small  family; 
can  offer  good  home  near  New  York  City  to 
reliable  girl;  references  required  and  given; 
fare  paid  one  way;  wages  $40  a  month.  MRS. 
HARRY  L.  HOPKINS,  Scarborough,  N.  Y. 

LADY  wanted  as  housekeeper  on  up-to-date 
farm  also  as  manager  of  farm  boarding  house  in 
Summer,  a  good  home;  also  cook  wanted  for 
July  and  August.  A.  A.  COLLIER,  Coxsackie, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple;  man,  general  work  on  farm; 

wife,  houseworker;  room  and  board  furnished; 
state  salary.  J.  MARCHISIO,  R.  D.  5,  Newton, 
N.  J. 


THOROUGHLY  competent  single  poultryman; 

must  have  years  of  experiences  all  branches, 
conscientious,  careful  worker;  $65  month,  room 
and  board;  apply  in  person  or  bv  letter  to  VER¬ 
NON  K.  MELHADS,  Green  Pond  Farms,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


SITUATIONS  wanted,  married,  Finnish  couple, 
husband  experienced  general  mechanic  for 
farm  machinery,  any  kind  of  pumps,  motors  and 
motor  boats;  wish  to  get  position  for  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  wife,  cook,  housekeeper.  P. 
LAHTI,  611  Wales  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  married,  18  years’  experience 
greenhouses  and  outdoors,  wishes  x)ositi°n 
April  1  to  15  or  sooner;  private  estate  pre¬ 
ferred;  capable  taking  full  charge;  references. 
ADVERTISER  141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  open  for  position  April  1; 

American,  39,  four  children,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  life  experience,  references.  ADVERTISER 
147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  or  country  estate,  experienced 
all  branches.  Address  BOX  234,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  28,  experienced;  estata 
or  commercial;  references;  state  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  155,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  middle-aged  American,  married, 
childless,  position  as  superintendent  small 
farm  or  estate;  will  prove  experience  and  qual¬ 
ifications;  best  of  references.  W.  F.  COLEY, 
424  Essex  Ave.,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.  Phone  643 
Spring  Lake. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  ebauffeuring, 
and  handy  man;  wife  good  cook  and  seam¬ 
stress;  one  child;  references.  ADVERTISER 
158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  high  school  graduate  desires 
employment  on  modern  up-to-date  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced,  best  references.  JACK  LIND,  827 
Union  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


ESTATE  manager  wishes  position  for  April  1; 

five  years  with  present  employer;  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  five-year  cont-act:  salary  $2,000  per 
year  with  usual  privileges:  no  place  too  large; 
life  experience  with  purebred  dairy  cattle  and 
all  branches  of  general  farming,  poultry,  fruit 
and  all  kinds  of  horse  and  motor  machinery 
and  cars;  the  best  of  reference.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Vegetable  gardening  or  greenhouse 
work  on  private  place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON, 
54  Central  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


MARRIED  man,  one  bo.v,  desires  position  as 
caretaker  of  gentleman’s  private  estate  or 
farm;  life  experience,  six  years  in  one  position; 
give  full  particulars  and  wages.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  experienced  cooks  with  best  references 
wants  a  farm  boarding  house  with  not  less 
than  20  men.  MRS.  ROSE,  336  Lenox  Ave., 
Oneida,  N.  Y, 


HERDSMAN,  married,  wishes  position  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  or  Ayrshircs;  have  life  time 
experience,  A.  R.  work  and  raising  calves;  un¬ 
derstand  buttermaking,  testing  and  showing; 
open,  for  position  March  1;  best  references;  now 
herdsman  for  C.  V.  Brokaw,  The  Elms,  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I..  R.  Pudshall,  Superintendent.  Reply 
JAMES  WILSON,  care  Miss  Carelton,  401  West 
43d  St.,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wishes  to  take 
charge  of  poultry  plant;  state  living  quar¬ 
ters  and  salary.  JAMES  A.  BEATTY,  N.  J. 
Experiment  Station,  Poultry  Building,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  wishes  position  on  poultry 
farm;  two  years  experience.  ADVERTISER 
175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  practical,  experienced,  Cor¬ 
nell  trailing,  desires  position  commercial  or 
private;  open  after  March  7.  ADVERTISER 
180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  working  with  daughter  14, 
wishes  steady  position;  state  all  particulars 
and  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  181, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  at  once,  blacksmith,  wheelwright, 
carpenter,  painter,  machinery  repairs;  write 
for  particulars;  temporary  address,  E.  E.  ROB¬ 
ERTS,  Box  170,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 


ELDERLY  man,  American,  light  work,  good 
home.  BOX  104,  Milford,  N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  private  estate,  experi¬ 
enced.  well  recommended,  no  children,  no 
boarding;  available  April  1.  ADVERTISER  182, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  32,  has  sold  farm,  desirea 
position  April  1,  as  working  manager  or  fore¬ 
man;  life  experience,  good  living  conditions  and 
schools  essential.  ADVERTISER  184,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  wishes  position  on  general 
fruit  farm  by  March  15;  4i£  years  experience, 
capable,  willing  and  good  worker;  excellent 
references;  state  location,  area  in  crops,  wages, 
etc.  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  193,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  gardener,  poultryman  or 
general  farming  on  estate;  can  run  car;  mar¬ 
ried,  experienced,  references;  wife  willing  to 
board  help,  laundry.  BOX  112,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager,  open  for  position,  have  had  life 
'  experience  in  high-class  farming  and  dairy¬ 
ing;  fully  understand  all  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  rotating  of  crops;  can  handle  help  to 
best  advantage,  can  handle  large  farms  or  es¬ 
tate  and  all  necessary  improvements;  very  best 
of  reference;  last  place  over  nine  years.  Ad¬ 
dress  MANAGER,  682  Jay  Street,  Elgin,  Ill. 


YOUNG  man  with  brothers,  aged  10  and  12, 
desires  work  with  successful  dairyman;  boys 
do  light  work;  experienced,  steady,  home  de¬ 
sired.  P.  S.  YOUNG,  75  Clinton  St.,  Low- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER  and  son  desire  position  on  estate;  son, 
poultryman  witli  agricultural  school  training 
and  practical  experience  in  all  branches;  moth¬ 
er  to  board  help  if  necessary.  ADVERTISER 
200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  as  working  fore¬ 
man  or  superintendent  of  commercial  farm  or 
private  estate;  fully  competent  and  experienced 
in  all  lines:  references.  ADVERTISER  186, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  situation  as  working  foreman  of 
a  dairy  farm,  April  1;  life  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  single,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  agricultural  education  and  experience, 
dairying,  poultry;  A-l  preposition  only  consid¬ 
ered.  ADVERTISER  188,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ESTATE  manager  understanding  care  of 
grounds,  road  building,  farming  and  dairying, 
is  in  market  for  position  due  to  death  cf  owner 
of  estate  on  which  I  have  worked  for  past 
seven  years.  ADVERTISER  190,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  a.3  farm  manager,  all  branches;  en¬ 
ergetic  aBd  reliable;  life-time  experience  and 
agriculture  college  training.  ADVERTISER 
191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  single,  prefer  dairy  or  large 
stock  farm,  where  thorough  live  stock  man  is 
needed;  life  time  experience  and  agricultural 
college  training.  ADVERTISER  192,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  dairyman  or  general  farm  hand;  first- 
class  milker,  age  21,  steady,  sober,  willing 
worker;  reference  by  request.  HOMER 
NURCHER,  care  Westtown  School  Farm,  West- 
town,  Pa. 

f  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc,  j 

FOR  SALE — Eastern  shore,  salt  water  front, 
poultry  farm,  for  less  than  cost  of  buildings; 
beautiful  location,  14C  acres,  100  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  price  $8,000.  W.  J.  VESSEY,  Sbelltown, 
Maryland. 


261-ACRE  farm,  highly  cultivated,  2  houses, 
9  barns,  running  water,  near  good  markets, 
on  improved  roads,  woodlot.  E.  A.  HOWARD, 
Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  run  down  or  abandoned  farm  wanted 
to  rent  with  option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER 
105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  within  100  miles  New 
York;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  100,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard  land,  no  buildings,  along 
main  State  highway;  best  varieties  apole 
trees,  11  years  old.  T.  ENSLIN,  Haekettstown, 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate; 

111  acres;  remodeled  farmhouse  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  hot  water  heat,  electric 
light,  sanitary  plumbing;  three  masters’  bed¬ 
rooms,  three  servants’  bedrooms,  study,  draw¬ 
ing-room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.  and  two 
garages;  modern  barn  with  22  box-stalls,  mod¬ 
ern  superintendent’s  cottage;  land  in  good  state 
o-fi  cultivation,  150  fruit  trees;  suitable  for 
horse  stock  farm,  dairy  farm  or  production  of 
grain  or  produce;  situated  and  fronting  on  two 
fine  lakes,  at  Monroe,  (Orange  Connty),  N.  Y  ; 
for  particulars  address  H.  S.  CROSSMAN,  19 
W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 150-acre  farm  and  tourist  inn;  11- 
room  house,  large  barn,  other  outbuildings; 
three  gas  pumps;  good  business;  must  sell  ac¬ 
count  sickness.  J.  RAU,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm  of  85  acres  near  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  the  Esopus 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGENDORF.  100  E.  42d  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  farm  for  sale,  one  acre;  house  has 
six  large  rooms  and  bath,  large  porch,  attic, 
cellar,  laundry;  all  conveniences;  open  fireplace; 
on  county  road;  9-10  mile  from  station;  60 
minutes  to  New  York;  fine  garden,  apple  trees; 
two-car  garage,  bouses  for  250  hens,  brooder 
house;  $12,000,  terms.  J.  B.  HUNTER,  Allen¬ 
dale,  N.  J. 


MACADAM  road  farm  for  sale,  120  acres,  good 
buildings,  garden  soil,  woodlot,  roadside  and 
city  markets.  SEWARD,  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Sacrifice  to  close  estate,  farm,  65 
acres,  Towanda  Borough,  Susquehanna  River 
Valley,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  comfortable 
cottage  home,  good  barn,  chicken  house;  electric 
lights,  unfailing  water  supply,  two  blocks  from 
good  high  school;  10  acres  valuable  hardwood 
timber  pove,  10  acres  adaptable  building  lot 
subdivision;  balance  productive  soil  high  state 
cultivation.  STEPHEN  H.  SMITH,  Attorney, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


WISH  to  sell  my  milk  route  with  trucks,  etc.; 

will  give  long  lease  of  house;  milk  being 
raised  on  same  place  bv  responsible  man;  par¬ 
ticulars  write  PARTHEYS  DAIRY,  Amityville, 


FOR  SALE — Village  chicken  farm,  four  acres. 

Write  THOMAS  BAU,  Mellenville,  Col.  Co., 
N.  Y. 


THIRTY-ACRE  village  farm,  three  wells,  good 
house,  barn,  garage,  henhouse,  brooder-house, 
fruit,  wood;  Central  New  York.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOMESTEAD,  169  acres,  18  orchard,  8  timber, 
all  good  tillable  soil:  fine  buildings;  mti«t  sell; 
reasonable;  terms.  MRS.  MARTHA  GILLETTE, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 


72-ACRE  Yates  County  farm,  good  land  and 
buildings;  9  acres  fruit,  6  acres  woods;  $7,500, 
$3,000  needed.  ADVERTISFR  163,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Farm  of  225  acres  incorporated 
for  farming,  mining  and  timber  culture;  100,- 
000  feet  oak  timber,  3,000  ft.  young  pine;  two 
sets  of  farm  buildings;  good  investment  for 
surplus  capital  or  country  residence;  price  $25  - 
000.  D.  G.  SHOEMAKER,  R.  D.  1.  New  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — On  Boston  Post  road,  in  Madison, 
Conn.,  new  semi-bnngalow,  8  rooms,  all  mod¬ 
ern,  cedar  lined  closets,  firenlace,  everything 
the  best;  two-car  garage,  poultry  house;  good 
elevation;  lot  1  1/10  acres;  trout  brook  crosses 
corner;  shore  right  may  be  had;  price  $7,500. 
Owner,  CARL  SONNICHSEN,  East  River.  Conn. 


FOR  RENT — T.arge  modern  dairy  barn,  in¬ 
dividual  drinking  cups,  extra  large  silo,  milk- 
house,  Icehouse  and  100  acres  pasture;  one- 
fourth  mile  from  town,  50  miles  New  York; 
bedding,  furnished,  feed  also  if  desired.  OWN¬ 
ER,  Box  547,  Flemington,  N.  J, 


FOR  SALE — 219-acre  fruit,  dairy  and  general 
farm  in  the  capital  district  of  the  Hudson 
River  Valley.  BOX  44,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Stuyvesant, 


FARM  wanted-— Wanted  80-acre  farm  on  Long 
Island  suitable  for  gardening;  no  agents.  G. 
H.  BARTON,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers f 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  391. 
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Amos  A.  Merrill’s  Sunny  Side  Orchards,  Hampden,  Mass. 


Why  the  Most  Profitable  Orchards 

Are  KELLYS’  TREES 

“M0ST  of  our  trees  are  Kellys'.  The  crops  from  your  trees  are  uniform¬ 


ly  bigger  and  better.  That  is  why  we  continue  buying  Kellys’  in 
preference  to  the  many  others  on  the  market.  Kellys’  trees  are  hardier, 
healthier  and  more  profitable  and  we  always  get  trees  that  are  ‘True-to- 
Name’  when  we  buy  from  you.” 

That  is  what  Mr.  Amos  A.  Merrill,  owner  of  the  Sunny  Side  Orchards 
has  to  say  about  the  kind  of  trees  we  offer  you.  There  are  thousands  of 
other  profitable  Kelly  orchards  that  were  planted  during  the  46  years  we 
have  been  serving  the  fruit  growers  of  this  country. 

Why  are  Kellys’  trees  most  profitable?  Because  our  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  is  put  into  them.  They  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings,  not  by  grafting  on  piece  roots — Kelly  roots  are  heavy,  healthy 
and  fibrous.  Our  seedlings  are  planted  on  upland  ground  where  there  is 
good  air  drainage — that  makes  hardier,,  healthier  trees.  Each  of  the  five 
Kelly  brothers  is  a  specialist,  head  of  a  department  and  supervises  the 
work  of  expert  nurserymen. 

85,000  Kellys’  trees  have  been  certified  to  be  “True-to-Name”  by  Dr. 
Shaw  and  his  staff  from  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 
Their  Lead  Seal  remains  on  the  tree  until  it  bears.  You  are  sure  of  the 
fruit  you  will  get  when  you  plant  Kellys’  trees. 

And  you  save  the  middleman’s  profit — our  Catalog  is 
our  only  salesman.  We  have  no  agents — you  buy  from  us 
direct  and  we  are  directly  responsible  to  you  for  your 
results. 

Write  for  Handsome  Catalog 

Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apple 

Our  Free  Catalog  gives  much  valuable  information 
that  will  be  a  great  help  to  you  in  your  planting  and  cul¬ 
tivating.  It  lists  Kellys’  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes,  ever¬ 
greens  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  hedges. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the  rotation  re¬ 
ceived.  You  should  plan  to  order  your  selection  of  guar¬ 
anteed  “True-to-Name”  stock  early  and  let  us  hold  it  for 
you.  So  write  today  for  your  copy  of  our  big  catalog. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES  (Est.  1880) 

1 1 60  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


85,000  of  Kellys’  1925 
Trees  carry  this  Certify¬ 
ing  “True-to-Name” 
Seal  attached  by  Dr. 
Shaw  and  his  staff  from 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 
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An  Old  Massachusetts  Farmhouse  With  Its  Beautiful  Garden  Setting 


Farm  Seeds 

The  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

and  yet,  as  we  sell  direct  to  you,  they  usually  cost  less  tnan  inferior  seeds  of  un¬ 
known  origin,  bought  through  the  usual  channels  of  trade.  There  are  over  a 
thousand  acres  in  the  Dibble  Seed  Farms  and  our  warehouses  with  a  capacity  of  over 

100,000  BUSHELS 

5  located  on  our  own  private  switches,  three  in  number,  connecting  with  two  great 
lilroads,  giving  us  facilities  for  handling  twenty  cars  daily  during  the  rush  season. 

lir  seed  Testin-  Laboratory  is  up  to  the  min-  DIBBLE’S  RECLEANED  TIMOTHY  AND  DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES,  the  best  doz- 

late  Wd  AT.STKE  NATURAL  MIXTURE,  average  20%  en  varieties,  early,  intermediate  and  late.  Grown 


Our  Seed  Testing  Laboratory  is  up  to  the  min¬ 
ute  and  every  lot  is  tested  by  a  graduate  Seed 
Analyst,  a  member  of  our  house. 

We  grow,  handle  and  sell  only  Northern  Amer¬ 
ican  Seeds  that  will  give  best  results  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Eastern  States  and  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds 
are  sold  under  Dibble’s  famous  ten-day-money- 
back-if-you-want-it  guarantee  subject  to  any  test 
you  wish  to  make.  Is  there  a  fairer  way  to  sell 
or  a  safer  way  to  buy  Farm  Seeds? 

Our  leaders  which  have  built  our  reputation: 

D.  B.  BRAND  ALFALFA,  Northwestern 
grown. 

D.  B.  BRAND  ALFALFA,  Grimm. 

D.  B.  BRAND  ALFALFA,  Ontario  Variegated, 
Canadian  grown. 

D.  B.  MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER,  Michigan 
grown. 

D.  B.  BRAND  MAMMOTH  RED  CLOVER, 

Ohio  grown. 

Purity  uniformly  averages  99.50%  or  better, 
“The  cream  of  the  crop.” 

FANCY  ALSIKE,  the  best  American  grade. 
D.  B.  TIMOTHY,  Purity  our  test  99.70%. 


DIBBLE’S  RECLEANED  TIMOTHY  AND 
ALSIKE  NATURAL  MIXTURE,  average  20% 
Alsike,  less  than  1%  weed  seed.  The  seeding 
bargain  of  the  year  at  $5.50  per  bn. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS,  HEAVYWEIGHT, 
from  our  experience,  the  heaviest  and  most  pro¬ 
ductive  American  Oat.  Average  weight  42-45 
lbs.  per  measured  bushel  and  numbers  of  yields 
have  been  reported  to  us  by  our  customers  of 
from  80-117  bushels  per  acre.  In  large  lots  as 
low  as  $1  per  bushel. 

DIBBLE’S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  early, 
thin  hulled,  34-38-lb.  grain  and  enormously  pro¬ 
ductive. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN,  eight  varieties,  best 
by  test,  for  crop  or  the  silo. 

Mammoth  Eight  Rowed  Yellow  Flint 
Improved  Learning  Big  Red  Dent 

Mammoth  White  Dent  Drought  Proof 

Gold  Nugget  Flint  Early  Yellow  Dent 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

Average  all  lots  tested  to  date  above  90%  and 
as  long  as  our  present  stock  lasts,  as  low  as  $2 
per  bushel  for  some  kinds. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES,  the  best  doz¬ 
en  varieties,  early,  intermediate  and  late.  Grown 
from  carefully  selected  stock  seed  on  soils  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  each  variety  and  stored  in 
our  own  frost  proof  storage,  in  any  quantity 
from  barrels  to  carloads. 


Early  Ohios 
Early  Irish  Cobblers 
Early  Rose 
Early  Manistees 
Carman  No.  3 


Rural  New-Yorkers 
Moneymakers 
Uncle  Sams 
Gold  Coins 
Green  Mountains 


Address:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B 

Headquarters  for 
Everything  for 


Sir  Walter  Raleighs  and 

DIBBLE’S  RUSSET 

The  best  potato  now  in  cultivation  on  the 
American  continent  for  main  crop. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

the  most  comprehensive,  beautiful  and  com¬ 
plete  farm  seed  book  of  the  year,  ¥^¥^¥^1^ 

and  DIBBLE’S  SPECIAL  PRICE  f  KHj^ 
LIST  quoting  freight  prepaid  prices 

,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Farm  Seeds 
the  Farm 


EVERY  BAG  ! 
has  a  TAG 
showing  | 

PURITY 
and  ji 

germination 
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Fluctuations  in  Garden  Truck  Crops 


HARD-WORKING  TRADE.  —  Any¬ 
one  who  believes  in  the  old  adage, 
“All  things  comes  to  him  who 
waits,”  must  be  an  A-No.-l  optimist. 
A  better  rendering  would  be,  “All 
things  come  to  them  that  work.”  but 
even  this  rule  is  not  infallible,  for  one  may  give  of 
his  best  to  make  a  success  of  a  certain  project  and 
then  fail.  I  know  of  no  business  that  is  more  un¬ 
certain  or  has  as  many  things  to  contend  with  as 
tilling  the  soil,  around  which  are  frosts,  hot  and 
dry  weather,  insects  of  all  kinds,  blight,  poor  prices 
and  poor  seeds'  Yet  with  all  the  drawbacks,  there 
are  a  great  many  advantages  that  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  business.  In  the  past  year  three  of 
my  crops  were  almost  a  failure 
TROUBLE  WITH  CAULIFLOWER— First  cau¬ 
liflower;  I  expected  a  bumper  crop,  as  a  heavy  crop 


for  about  80  cents.  The  middle  of  September  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  little  improvement;  they  kept  improving  till 
I  finally  managed  to  have  some  salable  celery  the 
last  of  October.  I  sold  $76  worth.  The  cauliflower 
plot  (800  plants),  $35. 

FALL  LETTUCE. — The  third  crop  was  Fall  let¬ 
tuce  ;  when  the  plants  began  to  form  heads  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September  we  had  a  few  days  of  very  hot 
weather,  which  burnt  the  hearts,  and  about  one- 
half  of  them  turned  black  and  were  not  salable. 
A  neighbor  of  mine  lost  his  entire  crop  of  20,000 
plants.  Other  crops  such  as  vegetable  plants, 
pansies,  etc.,  were  beyond  my  expectation,  so  alto¬ 
gether  the  losses  on  some  of  the  crops  were  more 
than  made  up  by  the  increase  of  others. 

SPINACH. — I  have  always  maintained  that 
spinach  was  one  of  the  easiest  and  best  paying  crops 
grown.  Off  one-ninth  of  an  acre  last  Spring  I  cut 


nature,  is  constantly  bringing  to  our  attention  many 
new  varieties  of  fruit.  Some  of  these  varieties  are 
very  promising,  others  are  just  as  good,  but  no  bet¬ 
ter,  than  our  standard  sorts,  while  some  will  never 
make  a  place  for  themselves  because  of  some  seri¬ 
ous  weakness  in  tree  or  fruit,  but  on  the  other  hand 
will  simply  add  to  our  present  long  list  of  second 
rate  or  unprofitable  varieties.  There  are  a  few 
people  in  every  community  who  believe  we  already 
have  too  many  varieties,  and  consider  it  a  waste  of 
time  to  develop  new  ones.  On  the  other  hand  the 
keen,  far-sighted  fruit  grower  will  always  be  in¬ 
terested  in  new  varieties  that  are  distinct  improve¬ 
ments  over  those  he  is  now  growing,  or  which  may 
fill  a  gap  now  existing  between  two  very  profitable 
varieties.  For  example,  peach  growers  in  almost 
every  commercial  peach-growing  district  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  welcome  large,  well-colored,  yellow-fleshed 


A  Hamper  of  Good  Things,  Fresh  from  the  Garden.  Fig.  134 


of  clover  was  plowed  under  the  Fall  of  1924,  and 
after  the  Spring  crop  of  lettuce  was  off  the  ground 
in  1925,  it  was  well  fertilized  with  a  5-10-S  phos¬ 
phate  which  put  it  in  an  ideal  condition.  The  plants 
were  set  the  usual  time,  first  of  July.  In  September 
it  was  the  finest  plot  of  cauliflower  I  ever  saw,  and 
all  who  saw  it  said  the  same  thing.  As  it  began 
to  head  I  noticed  the  heads  were  not  forming  right; 
leaves  were  growing  all  through  the  head,  and  they 
had  a  purple  color  even  if  the  leaves  were  tied  to¬ 
gether  as  soon  as  they  commenced  to  head.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  cause  of  this  was  the  weather  or  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions.  My  plot  was  not  the  only  one  af¬ 
fected  in  this  locality,  as  all  the  growers  reported 
the  same  condition.  One  man  who  had  great  success 
in  1924  with  an  acre,  planted  40  acres  in  1925,  and 
said  he  would  lose  at  least  $5,000  on  his  plot,  which 
seems  to  make  good  the  old  saying,  “You  must  not 
put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket.”  The  uneven  head¬ 
ing  was  another  thing  noticeable;  some  heads  were 
ready  to  cut  the  middle  of  September,  while  one- 
third  of  the  plot  did  not  head  until  the  last  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  best  heads  cut  were  from  plants  that 
were  pulled  November  10,  which  had  just  began  to 
form,  and  were  stored  in  my  hotbed  pits,  and  were 
cut  and  sold  on  December  10. 

BLIGHT  ON  CELERY. — The  second  crop  was 
celery.  The  plants  started  well,  and  looked  fine  up 
to  the  middle  of  August,  when  they  began  to  blight 
and  “leaf-spot.”  They  were  sprayed  continually, 
and  the  outside  stalks  pulled  off,  but  they  still  failed, 
and  I  would  have  sold  the  whole  plot  (2,500  plants) 


104  bushel  hampers,  which  sold  for  $65  at  whole¬ 
sale.  The  Fall  crop  did  as  well,  the  “yellows” 
showed  a  little  on  the*  second  sowing  in  the  Spring, 
and  first  sowing  in  the  Fall  but  did  very  little 
damage. 

UNIFORM  PRODUCTION.  —  I  find  it  pays  to 
plant  about  the  same  acreage  of  each  kind  of  vege¬ 
table  I  grow  every  year.  If  the  price  of  peas  is 
low  this  year,  and  hardly  pays  for  the  picking,  it  is 
no  good  reason  why  I  should  not  grow  them  next 
year.  For  the  past  few  years  a  neighbor  has  grown 
about  two  acres  of  onions  every  year  until  last 
year,  when  he  said  he  was  through.  He  claimed 
after  buying  the  seed,  paying  for  fertilizer,  hiring 
boys  to  weed  them  and  spraying  for  the  thrips,  there 
was  not  a  dollar  profit  for  him.  If  he  had  continued 
last  season  he  probably  would  have  made  some 
money,  as  my  early  onions  from  sets  sold  for  $4.20 
per  bushel  and  from  the  seed  $2.50.  Early  cabbage 
was  also  a  good  paying  crop  last  Summer;  it  sold 
readily  at  wholesale  for  5  and  6  cents  per  pound. 
Vegetable  plants  of  all  kind,  as  is  always  the  case 
were  in  good  demand,  and  it  was  impossible  to  fill 
all  my  orders.  wilt.tam  pebkins. 


Promising  New  Varieties  of  Fruit 

Pakt  I 

MPROVING  QUALITY.— The  employment  of 
science  in  the  improvement  of  our  present  list  of 
standard  commercial  varieties  through  systematic 
breeding,  combined  with  the  wonderful  forces  of 


freestones  of  high  quality  ripening  just  before  and 
just  after  Elberta.  In  other  words,  new  varieties 
of  peaches  that  will  lengthen  the  p resent  Elberta 
season  are  highly  desirable.  Furthermore,  what 
commercial  peach  grower  would  not  be  interested  in 
a  variety  as  productive  as  Elberta,  as  attractive  as 
Hale  and  as  hardy  as  Carman?  What  would  the 
McIntosh  apple  enthusiast  think  of  a  variety  equal 
to  McIntosh  in  every  respect,  but  ripening  a  few 
A',  eeks  earlier  or  keeping  several  weeks  longer  in 
storage?  The  possibilities  of  improving  our  present 
varieties  are  unlimited  and,  therefore,  the  plant 
breeder  and  the  introducer  of  new  varieties  should 
be  given  every  encouragement  to  continue  the  good 
work. 

TESTING  THE  NEW. — The  fruit  grower  who 
plants  a  new  variety  always  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  risk,  since  it  takes  a  long  time  thoroughly  to  test 
a  variety  under  the  wide  range  of  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  found  in  our  fruit-growing  districts.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  apple  varieties,  most  of  which 
require  years  to  establish  themselves  firmly  in  com¬ 
mercial  fruit-growing  districts  and  in  our  markets. 
Peaches  with  their  comparatively  short  life,  can  be 
tested  with  less  difficulty  than  apples,  while  the 
testing  of  grapes  and  small  fruits  involves  even  less 
time  and  trouble.  The  apple  grower  who  plants  a 
large  block  of  trees  of  some  new  variety  that  has 
not  been  thoroughly  tested  in  his  locality  takes  a 
long  chance  with  the  odds  against  him.  However,  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  fruit  industry  as  a  whole 
that  we  have  some  growers  in  every  section  who  are 
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willing!  to  lead  the  way  and  try  at  least  a  few  trees 
of  any  promising  new  varieties  that  are  brought  to 
their  attention.  Furthermore,  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  rendering  fruit  growers  invalu¬ 
able  service  through  variety  or  test  orchards. 

Let  us  now  consider,  briefly,  some  of  the  more 
promising  new  varieties  that  are  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  following  comments  are 
based  largely  upon  observations  made  in  New  Jer- 


variety  and  is  recommended  to  replace  Hiley. 

Primrose,  a  seedling  of  Belle  crossed  with  Liberia, 
is  a  large,  yellow-fleshed  freestone  of  good  quality, 
ripening  just  before  Belle.  It  is  recommended  as  a 
variety  to  replace  Belle  and  thereby  lengthen  the 
Liberia  season. 

South  Haven,  although,  not  a  new  variety,  has  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention  recently.  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  Michigan  as  a  chance  seedling.  Reports 
state  that  it  is  a  yellow  freestone  ripening  from  10 
days  to  two  weeks  before  Liberia.  The  fruit  is 


about  the  same  size  as  Liberia  and  of  better  qual¬ 
ity.  The  tree  comes  into  bearing  young  and  is 
vigorous,  productive  and  hardy.  It  is  a  late  bloom¬ 
er  and  for  that  reason  often  survives  late  frosts 
that  greatly  reduce  or  entirely  wipe  out  crops  of 
other  standard  varieties. 

Wilma,  Roberta  and  Salberta  are  three  yellow- 
fleshed  freestone  peaches  ripening  from  10  days  to 
tw  weeks  after  Liberia.  The  three  varieties  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  similar  in  many  respects,  and  are  equally 
promising  as  yellow-fleshed  freestones  to  follow 


One  Cluster  of  Six  Tomatoes  Weighed  Eight  Pounds .  Fig.  135 


gev,  only  a  few  reports  of  results  having  been  received  from  other  States. 

PEACHES. — Among  the  new  varieties  of  peaches  those  recently  originated 
and  introduced  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  New 
Brunswick,  are  of  particular  interest.  With  the  exception  of  Pioneer,  trees 
of  these  varieties  are  not  yet  available  in  suificient  numbers  to  allow  general 
distribution.  However,  the  supply  of  bud  wood  is  suflicient  to  meet  any  rea¬ 
sonable  demand  from  fruit  growers  or  nurserymen,  who  may  wish  to  propa¬ 
gate  these  varieties  for  future  plantings. 

Pioneer,  a  seedling  of  Belle  cTossed  by  Greensboro,  is  a  white-fleshed,  semi¬ 
freestone  peach  ripening  nearly  a  week  before  Carman.  The  fruit  is  equal 
to  Carman  in  size  and  the  tree  is  just  as  vigorous,  hardy  and  productive.  It 
is  superior  to  Carman  in  quality  and  appearance,  the  shape  being  oval,  like 
Belle,  and  the  color  a  bright,  lively  red.  It  is  recommended  as  a  variety  to 
precede  Carman. 

Radiance,  another  seedling  of  Belle  crossed  with  Greensboro,  is  a  large  oval 
white-fleshed  freestone  of  high  quality  and  attractive  color,  ripening  with 
Carman.  The  tree  is  hardy,  vigorous  and  productive.  This  variety  is  rec¬ 
ommended  to  replace  Carman. 

Eclipse,  a  self-pollinated  seedling  of  Belle,  is  a  freestone  of  high  quality,  and 
rich  yellow  flesh  ripening  a  full  week  earlier  than  Belle  or  practically  with 
Hiley.  It  is  of  medium  size,  very  highly  colored,  firm  flesh  and  hangs  excep¬ 
tionally  well  to  the  tree.  The  tree  is  hardy,  productive  and  far  superior  to 
Hiley  in  vigor.  It  appears  to  have  great  possibilities  as  a  commercial 


Cumberland,  White  Flesh  Semi-cling.  Fig.  137 

Liberia.  They  do  not  crop  as  heavily  as  Liberia,  but  in  size  and  appearance 
they  are  fully  equal  to  that  well-known  commercial  variety.  Any  peach 
grower  w'ho  is  looking  for  a  variety  ripening  10  days  to  twTo  weeks  after  Li¬ 
beria  wall  make  no  mistake  in  testing  any  one  or  all  of  these  three  varieties. 

GRAPES.— It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  all  new  varieties  of  grapes  in¬ 
troduced  during  the  past  few  years,  none  show  much  indication  of  replacing 
the  standard  sorts.  Varieties  of  higher  quality  and  greater  productiveness 
are  badly  needed. 

Ontario,  a  seedling  of  Winchell  crossed  with  Diamond,  originated  at  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  early 
varieties  introduced  in  many  years.  It  is  a  white  grape  of  high  quality,  ripen¬ 
ing  just  before  Moore  Early.  Although  it  is  an  early  ripening  variety,  Ontario 
will  often  hang  cn  the  vine  in  edible  condition  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  a 
characteristic  that  makes  it  highly  desirable  for  the  home  garden.  The  vine 
is  not  as  vigorous  as  might  be  desired,  but  is  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to 
Diamond  in  this  respect. 

Portland,  another  seedling  developed  at  Geneva,  is  not  equal  to  Ontario  as 
grown  in  New  Jersey,  although  recommended  moi*e  highly  by  the  originators. 
It  apparently  is  a  variety  that  is  adapted  to  a  limited  range  of  soil. 

Sheridan,  still  another  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  seedling,  is  a 
blue  grape  described  as  a  much  better  shipper  and  keeper  than  Concord.  It 
requires  a  stronsr.  rich  soil.  It  ripens  10  days  to  twTo  weeks  after  Concord. 

To  Be  Continued  a.  j.  faeley. 


Eclipse,  Firm  Yellow  Freestone  of  High  Quality.  Fig.  136 


The  Spraying  Job  is  Under  Way.  Fig.  13S 
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A  New  Cultivated  Crop;  Blueberries 

IT  can  hardly  be  called  new,  for  it  is  now  20  years 
since  work  was  begun  in  domesticating  this  child 
of  the  swamp, 
at  Whitesboig, 
blueberries  and  several 
smaller  plantations  in 
New  England.  Nursery 
sales  at  Whitesbog  ran 
over  25,000  plants  for 
each  of  1924  and  1925. 

There  have  been  ship¬ 
ments  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  —  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Norway,  Russia, 

Holland  and  New  Zea¬ 
land.  These  shipments 
have  been  small,  but 
they  show  that  the  in¬ 
terest  in  blueberry  cul¬ 
ture  is  worldwide.  It 
now  seems  sure  that 
this  new  horticultural 
endeavor  is  destined  to 
be  of  enormous  import¬ 
ance  in  the  near  future. 

Well  it  may  be,  for  all 
who  have  ever  tasted  a 
genuine  blueberry  know 
there  are.  few  fruits 
equal  to  it.  Not  only 
that,  but  it  gives  oppor- 
t  u  n  i  t  y  for  utilizing 
thousands  of  acres  of 
sour  and  wet  land 
which  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  much  of  anything 
except  mosquitoes.  Once 
fully  d  e  v  e  1  o  p  e  d  the 
blueberry  industry  is 
sure  to  give  great  value 
to  localities  now  termed 
as  waste  and  unprofit¬ 
able  places. 

It  is  not  our  purpose 
here  to  attempt  to  tell 
how  the  business  is 
co  nd  u  cted.  The  s  tory 
'reads  like  a  romance — 
as  do  all  stories  which 
have  to  do  with  the 
sure  gain  in  character 
and  value  of  things 
once  considered  of  lit¬ 
tle  worth.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  industry  is 
due  largely  to  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Prof.  Coville  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Department  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  White  of  New  Jersey.  Miss  White 
has  done  remarkable  work  in  finding  superior  va¬ 
rieties  in  the  swamps  and  waste  places  and  finding 
ways  of  propagating  and  developing  them.  You  will 
remember  that  apple  varieties  such  as  Baldwin, 
Greening,  Russet  or  Northern  Spy  were  originally 


1922,  in  Southeastern 
Ohio,  and  still  are  in 
progress.  The  old  Rome 
Beauty  apple  orchard 
at  Carpenter,  Meigs 
County,  was  selected 
because  of  very  severe 
infection  of  apple  scab 
which  for  some  years 
had  been  ruinous  to 
cfjoliage  and  fruit.  A 
much  starved,  seriously 
scale  infested  Ben 
Davis  orchard  located 
at  Layman,  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  was  chosen 
because  of  extreme  in¬ 
fection  by  apple  blotch. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF 
THE  NEW  SPRAYING 
PROJECT. — The  object 
of  beginning  these  new 
spraying  tests  which,  on 
a  larger  and  more  in¬ 
clusive  scale,  are  a  rep¬ 
etition  of  experiments 
very  carefully  conduct¬ 
ed  and  conscientiously 
reported  more  than  a 
dozen  years  ago,  was  to 
compare  critically, 
again,  the  merits  of 
s  t  a  n  d  a  r  d  Bordeaux 
(mixture  and  standard 
or  1-40  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  solution  as  fun¬ 
gicides.  The  present 
series  of  experiments 
became  necessary,  or  at 
least  advisable,  because 
of  a  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  existing  among  ex¬ 
periment  station  work¬ 
ers  as  well  as  between 
private  apple  growers, 
r  ega  rd  in  g  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  two 
sprays  named,  in  con¬ 
trol  of  apple  scab  and 
other  fungous  diseases 
of  this  fruit.  While  our 
earlier  experiments 
were  productive  of  re¬ 
sults  so  clearly  in  favor  of  lime-sulphur  that  a  large 
proportion  of  apple  growers  in  Ohio  promptly 
adopted  this  new  spray  as  a  means-  of  control  of 
disease  of  their  trees  and  fruits,  there  was  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  perfectly  sincere  persons  interested  in  spray¬ 
ing,  who  refused  to  recognize  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  as  a  fungicide.  We  shall  not  discuss  the 


This  work  has  now  gone  so  far  that 
N.  J.,  there  are  50  acres  of  planted 


chance  seedlings  found  *by  accident  in -the  woods  and 
brought  into  cultivation  by  patient  workers  who  at 
the  time  had  little  idea  of  what  their  work  was  to 
come  to.  The  picture  on  this  page  shows  a  modern 
blueberry  plantation  with  pickers  at  work.  Just 
compare  this  beautiful  and  prolific  bush  with  a 


Spraying  for  Apple  Scab  and  Blotch 

Part  1 

npHE  ORCHARDS’  SERIOUSLY  INFECTED.— 
-*•  The  more  recent  spraying  experiments  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  began  in  the  Spring  of 


Picking  Cultivated  Blueberries  at  Whitesbog,  N.  J.  Fig.  139 

rough  plant  such  as  you  have  seen  in  a  swamp  and 
you  get  an  idea  of  the  long  patient  work  which 
these  experts  have  gone  through  in  their  training 
of  this  plant.  While  the  blueberry  demands  a  sour 
soil  for  its  best  development,  plans  are  now  being 
made  to  use  chemicals  for  souring  or  fitting  garden 
soil  for  its  use. 


Garden  Tractor  on  the  Job.  Fig:  141 


Wheelbarrow  is  Handy  Around  the  Garden.  Fig.  142 


Tree  Protected  With  Net.  Fig.  140 
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Clean —  Pure—  Sound —  Hardy 
Kinds  that  yield  better 


Hoffman’s  Clovers  Succeed 


This  New 


Catalog 

FREE 


WRITE  today  for  this  free  book. 
Every  farmer  who  believes  in  good, 
seed  should  have  this  Catalog.  It  is 
different  from  other  lists.  Offers  seeds  for 
field  crops  only.  Kinds  adapted  to  your 
soil  and  climate — that  will  succeed.  Gives 
some  cultural  ideas  for  the  beginner,  and 
maybe  some  pointers  on  standard  crops 
that  may  help  you. 


Samples  Mailed  FREE 

Just  mention  the  samples  you  would  like  to 
see,  and  they’ll  come  along  without  charge. 


Clover  Seed 


All  v  a  r  i  e  t  i  e  s — 
Sweet  Clover,  Red 
Clover,  Mammoth,  Alsike,  etc.  Clean¬ 
est  seed  only.  Free  from  foul  weeds. 
Tested  and  sound.  Hardiest  strains 
of  known  origin.  Very  fair  prices. 


i^Seeds 


Hoffman’s  “Swedish  Select” 
Seed  Oats 


Hoffman’s  “Northwest”  Alfalfa 


Alfalfa  Seed  Finest  assortment 
— — i — — —  of  hardiest  Alfal¬ 
fas.  Genuine  Grimm,  hardy  Ontario 
\  ariegated,  famous  “Northwest” 
brand,  and  true  Kansas  seed.  If  you 
grow  Alfalfa,  learn  more  about  these 
strains.  It  will  pay  you ! 

Seed  Oats  Six  kind  s.  Extra 

— .  clean,  heavy,  sound 

seed.  Including  famous  “Shadeland 
Climax”  and  “White  Russian”  vari- 
ties — both  extra  good  yielders.  Cata¬ 
log  gives  details — be  sure  to  read  them. 

Seed  Corn  Ten  varieties.  Kinds 
■  1  "  " '  for  husking  —  early, 

medium  and  full-season.  Several 
special  Silage  corns.  Splendid  strain 
of  true  “Lancaster  County  Sure 
Crop” — the  corn  of  real  merit — that 
is  making  all  other  corns  “sit  up  and 
take  notice.”  Very  low  cost  per  acre. 
Tested — highest  germination.  Inves¬ 
tigate  ! 

Potatoes  Selected  and  Certified. 

"  —  -  Grown  in  Maine  and 
Michigan.  The  standard  varieties — 
at  fair  prices. 

Barley,  Rye,  Wheat  A11  tliese 

(and  others,  too)  in  first-quality 
seed.  Cleaned  right.  Northern  grown. 
Prices  are  right. 

Pasture  Grasses  Many  varie- 

■  .  .—-—I-  ties.  Special 
formulas  made  to  order.  Finest  Tim¬ 
othy  seed.  An  extra  nice  lot  of  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Alsike  at  an  attractive  price. 

Soy  Beans' Lowest  prices  for 
i  "  years.  Splendid  qual¬ 

ity  seed.  This  is  the  year  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  valuable  crop. 
Finest,  northern-grown  Field  Peas  to 
sow  early  with  Oats.  Many  other 
kinds  of  Seeds. 


“Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop” 
Crib  and  Ensilage  Corn 


Good  Seeds  Pay  Best 

Put  your  money  into  good  seed.  Nothing 
else  pays  as  well.  This  ad.  points  the  way' 
— answer  it  at  once.  Every  bag  of  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Seed  is  sold  to  please  you — and  it 
must  do  so.  A  plain  guarantee  (printed 
in  Catalog)  goes  along  with  every  purchase 
you  make  here.  Mail  your  letter  or  post 
card  today  to 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  1 5 

Landisville  (  County  ^  Pa. 

-"Hoffman’s  Seeds  Pay!  - 


Sow  Them  for  Your  Protection  and  Profit 


controversial  phases  of  this  subject 
further  than  to  state  that,  because  of 
increasing  prevalence  of  apple  scab  in 
the  years  15)19-20-21  the  members  of  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  decided  to  repeat  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  two  sprays,  and  to 
publish  the  results  obtained — no  matter 
what  the  outcome  should  be. 

The  Earlier  Formulas  for  Making 
Bordeaux. — It  seems  worth  while  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
earlier  formulas  for  compounding  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  called  for  12  lbs.  of  copper 
sulphate  and  15  lbs.  of  lime  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  For  it  is  by  remembering 
the  highly  concentrated  Bordeaux  of 
former  days  that  we  may  be  assured  of 
a  suitable  background  for,  and  a  correct 
perspective  of,  the  clear-cut  results  being 
obtained  by  our  department  in  recent 
spraying  operations. 

Following  the  introduction  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  from  France,  in  the  year  18SS 
or  thereabouts,  there  occurred  various 
modifications  of  the  proportions  of  cop¬ 
per  and  lime  to  water.  These  modifica¬ 
tions  extended  over  a  period  of  30  years 
or  more,  until  the  spray  calendars  of 
many  of  the  experiment  stations  of  our 
country,  including  that  of  Ohio,  at  the 
present  time  recommend  4 — 5 — 50,  4 — 
4 — 50,  3 — 5 — 50  or  3 — 4 — 50  formulas 
for  making  so-called  “standard”  Bor¬ 
deaux. 

The  “Standard  Bordeaux”  of  Our 
Present  Experiments. — It  perhaps  well 
may  be  stated  right  here  that  the 
“standard”  Bordeaux  we  are  using  in  our 


strength  of  lime-sulphur  solution  proved 
to  be  equally  as  effective  as  standard 
Bordeaux  in  control  of  apple  scab . 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
persistently  has  been  and  at  this  time  is 
claimed  by  many  of  our  authorities  on 
spraying  that  apple  blotch  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  be  controlled  with  lime-sulphur 
spray,  four  years’  experiments  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  in  a  terribly  infected  or¬ 
chard,  have  produced  results  absolutely 
at  variance  with  conclusions  of  other  ex¬ 
perimenters.  It  is  true  that  there  fre¬ 
quently  have  been  a  very  few  points  of 
difference  in  percentages  of  blotch-free 
fruit  in  favor  of  Bordeaux,  but  this  dif¬ 
ference  has  been  so  very  slight — so  near¬ 
ly  negligible  that  the  very  much  higher 
finish  and  color  of  apples  on  the  lime- 
sulphur  sprayed  plots,  and  their  com¬ 
parative  freedom  of  injury  from  spray 
russeting,  have  given  us  good  reason  to 
be  highly  pleased  with  the  lime-sulphur 
treatment  for  apple  blotch. 

The  past  season  there  were  included 
in  the  blotch  control  experiments  in  the 
Washington  County  orchard,  a  few  old 
Stark  apple  trees  adjoining  the  regular 
test  plots.  The  Stark  is  especially 
susceptible  to  blotch  and  these  old  trees 
not  only  were  unpruned  and  dense  with 
superfluous  living  and  dead  branches, 
and  thepefore  very  difficult  to  spray 
thoroughly,  but  simply  teeming  with 
blotch  cankers  on  all  the  living  branches 
and  twigs.  These  trees  presented  as  dif¬ 
ficult  a  test  in  blotch -control  as  possibly 
could  be  found  in  all  Southern  Ohio. 


Spinach  at  Eight;  Lettuce  at  Left.  See  Garden  Truck  Article  First  Page. 


present  spraying  campaign  is  of  slightly 
modified  proportions  as  compared  with 
the  3 — 5 — 50  formula  rather  generally 
recommended  by  our  Ohio  Station  at  the 
time  these  recent  experiments  were  be¬ 
gun.  We  increased  the  proportion  of 
lime  to  9  lbs.,  making  the  formula  a 
3 — 9 — 50  copper-lime-water  compound. 
We  did  this  for  two  reasons:  First,  be¬ 
cause  we  hoped  that  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  lime  might  assist  in  some  degree 
in  rendering  the  3  lbs.  of  copper  less 
dangerous  to  foliage  and  fruits;  for  there 
frequently  had  been  serious  damage  done 
by  the  3 — 5 — 50  formula.  Second,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  our  purpose,  also,  to  include 
in  our  new  spraying  work  a  few  much 
weaker  Bordeaux  sprays ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pealed  to  us  as  a  good  plan,  in  these 
variously  reduced  strengths  of  mixtures, 
to  use  invariably  three  parts,  by  weight, 
of  lime  to  one  part  of  copper.  Thus 
would  there  be  enough  lime  in  the  weaker 
formulas  slightly  to  whiten  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  and  indicate  the  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  application  of  the  sprays.  It 
was  fortunate  that  we  decided  in  favor 
of  this  considerable  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  lime,  as  the  results  of  so  doing, 
the  very  first  year  of  the  new  spraying 
project,  suggested  to  us  an  important 
point  that  had  remained  hidden  during 
the  more  than  one-third  of  a  century  of 
use  of  Bordeaux  in  this  country,  that  the 
lime  itself  possesses  fungicidal  properties 
in  no  small  degree. 

Tiie  Commercial  Lime-Sulphurs, 
Wet  and  Dry,  in  Comparison. — In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  standard  or  3 — 9 — 50 
strength  of  Bordeaux,  alternating  plots 
both  in  apple  scab  and  apple  blotch  con¬ 
trol  experiments,  were  to  be  sprayed  with 
commercial  lime-sulphur  at  the  usual 
strength  of  1 — 40.  Similarly,  too,  as  the 
spraying  project  should  progress,  we 
hoped  to  experiment  (1)  with  a  few 
modifications  of  commercial  lime-sulphur 
solution;  (2)  with  dry  lime-sulphur  in 
different  strengths;  (3)  with  combina¬ 
tion  Bordeaux-lime-sulplnir  sprays;  (4) 
with  any  new  fungicidal  sprays  that 
might  be  developed  within  the  period  of 
time  our  new  spraying  project  should  be 
continued  ;  (5)  with  combinations  of  any 
old  and  new  fungicidal  materials  that 
might  impress  us  as  being  worth  while 
testing.  In  this  article,  however,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  older  and  better  known 
materials,  namely,  copper,  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur. 

Significant  Results  Come  Quick¬ 
ly.— Of  first  importance,  perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  outstanding  question 
-that  this  more  recent  spraying  work  was 

I  especially  planned  to  determine,  is  the 
fact  that,  from  the  very  outset  of  the 
new  project,  just  as  in  our  former  experi¬ 
ments  begun  in  3910,  the  standard 


But,  under  these  extremely  unfavorable 
conditions  the  commercial  lime-sulphur 
solution  1  to  40  gave  96.2  per  cent  of 
fruit  wholly  free  from  blotch,  while  Bor¬ 
deaux,  on  an  adjoining  plot,  under  the 
same  conditions,  gave  SS.5  per  cent  of 
sound  fruit.  Unsprayed  trees  nearby 
gave  but  7.3  per  c-en't  of  fruit  clear  of 
blotch. 

As  compared  with  experiments  in 
which  apple  scab  is  the  disease  especial¬ 
ly  under  treatment,  the  orchard  in  which 
blotch  is  being  combatted  so  successfully 
is  given  but  one  additional  spraying.  This 
special  blotch  spray,  in  each  of  the  four 
years  the  work  has  been  in  progress,  has 
been  applied  four  weeks  after  the  petals 
have  fallen.  In  other  words  we  simply 
add  to  our  regular  schedule  for  scab 
treatment  which  provides  for  spraying 
in  the  pink  of  the  blossom  buds,  in  the 
open  calyx  after  bloom,  in  two  weeks  and 
in  10  weeks,  one  more  spray  occurring 
about  one  month  after  the  petal-fall  ap¬ 
plication.  In  some  of  the  plots  in  the 
blotch  control  experiments  a  six-weeks 
after-bloom  spray  as  well  as  a  four- weeks’ 
treatment,  has  been  given.  But,  so  far, 
there  has  been  so  little  gained  by  the  six- 
weeks’  application  that  it  has  not  by 
any  means  paid  for  the  time,  labor  anil 
materials  necessary  to  do  the  work. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Ben  Davis  orchard  in 
Washington  County,  in  which  blotch  con¬ 
trol  experiments  are  in  progress,  is  the 
fact  that,  a‘t  the  outset,  the  trees  of  the 
whole  area  were  very  thickly  infested 
by  San  .Tose  scale.  The  whole  orchard, 
each  year,  has  been  given  a  thorough 
spraying  in  early  Spring,  either  with 
strong  lime-sulphur  solution  or  oil 
emulsion.  While  the  scale  was  pretty 
satisfactorily  cleaned  out  in  the  first  sea¬ 
son  or  two  by  this  practice,  a  few  scale 
marked  apples  still  «how  up  here  and 
there  in  the  orchard  almost  every  harvest 
time,  but  only  on  the  fruit  from  plots 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  other 
sprays  containing  no  sulphur.  The  al¬ 
ternating  plots  which  are  each  season 
sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  solution  in 
dilute  strength,  have  produced  fruit  100 
per  cent  frqr  from  scale.  It  may  be  well 
to  explain  that  each  of  the  many  plots 
in  this  work  receives  the  same  treatment 
year  after  year,  so  far  as  the  kinds  of 
sprays  are  concerned. 

Dry  or  powdered  lime-sulphur,  in  both 
our  apple  scab  and  apple  blotch  control 
work  has  uniformly  given  as  satisfactory 
results  as  has  the  commercial  liquid 
form.  There  has  been  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  dry  form  of  sulphur  when 
used  as  a  spray  is  not  so  likely  to  injure 
foliage  and  fruit  in  hot  weather,  as  is  the 
commercial  solution, 
commercial  solution.  f.  u.  ballou. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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You  can  do  it  with  seeds  that  are  de¬ 
pendable — seeds  that  are  of  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  adapted  to  your  soil. 
The  work  of  preparing  theland  and  planting 
is  the  same  whether  you  use  ordinary  seed  or 
pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop  tells  the  story; 

added  profit — oftendoubleortriple— comesfrom  using 
hardy,  big-yielding.  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’a  seeds. 

47  Years  of 
Better  Seeds 

For  nearly  a  half  century, 
IsbelPshave  been  develop¬ 
ing  yield,  vitality  and  hardi¬ 
ness  in  seeds.  Ceaseless  exper¬ 
imenting,  careful  selection, 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning 
methods  have  done  this.  200,000  customers 
have  proved  this  profit-building  quality — they  plant 
Isbell1  s  seeds  year  after  year  and  get  bumper  crops. 
We  grow  our  own  seed — you  buy  direct  from  us, 
saving  money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 

Isbell's  Valuable  Book— 

The  1926  Isbell’s  Seed 
Annual  tells  how 
select  seeds,  how  to  p 
pare  soil,  gives  cul 
tural  directions,  and 
quotes  direct-from- 
grower  prices.  The  cou¬ 
pon  brings  it  Free. 


S.  IVT.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
250  Mechanic  St.  lackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1926  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  (81) 

Name _ 

Address _ 


ree 

MAULES 
1926 

SEED  BOOK 


NOW  is  the  time 
to  plan  your 
garden,  so  send  for 
our  big  new  seed 
book  today. 

There  are  no  better 
seeds  than  Maule’s  and 
you  take  no  chances  in 
buying  from  Maule  be¬ 
cause  of  our  49  -year- 
old  policy — 

Your  money  back 
if  not  satisfied 

More  than  half  a  million 
satiaf ied  customers 
use  Maule’s  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  year 
after  year. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Inc. 

850  Maule  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAULES  SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN-ALWAYS  GROWN 


GROW 

“Hearts  of  Gold” 
Cantaloupes 

the  MORRILL  way 

Wonderful  profits 
in  90  to  100  days. 
No  other  crop  will  show  as  big  money  in 
so  short  time.  Growing  instructions  with 
orders.  Buy  Pure  Seed  from 

R.  MORRILL  &  CO.,  Originators 
Write  for  catalog  today  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


s 


Seed  Con 


,5000  bushels  ext 
selected  and  sure 
grow.  10  leading  varieties.  Highe 
yieldera.  Seed  Potato  Bargair 
Also  Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Alfali 
Timothy,  Clover,  Rape.  25  yeai 
experience.  1400  Acre  farm.  Sei 
for  samples  and  free  catalogue. 

W.N.  SCARFF  &  SONS 

NEW  CARLISLE.  OHIO 


PLANT  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture 

More  nutritious  than  Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no 
lime  or  fertilizer  on  poor  acid  land.  Never  lias  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKKE  FARMS  Monticello,  Florida 


SENSATION— One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  75bushelsand 
upward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 

Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  1 5,  Melrose,  Ohio 


HOLCO  Southern  Ensilage  Corn 

prolific,  makes  the  heaviest  and  thickest  fodder.  Btg 
money-maker  for  the  Dairy  Farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

HOLMES-LETHERMXN  SEED  CO.  Box  605  Canton,  Ohio 


For  Sale-CHOICE  SEED  CORN 

Wilson  Soy  Beans  Write  t'or  prices. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  107  Tullytown,  Pa. 


What’s  New  in  the  Garden 

Part  I 

The  Topepo. — This  year’s  most  inter¬ 
esting  noviel'ty  is  the  Topepo,  which  comes 
from  California  and  is  a  cross  between 
the  Bell  pepper  and  the  Stone  tomato 
This  strange  cross  was  made  by  John  F. 
O’Keefe,  and  has  been  turned  over  to 
a  western  seed  house,  which  has  put  it 
on  the  market.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
O’Keefe  has  been  at  work  for  several 
years.  ITis  first  crosses  were  not  very 
satisfactory,  but  eventually  by  saving 
the  smoothest  and  best  specimens  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  fruit  which  satisfied  him.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  reports,  the  Topepo  is  very 
red,  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
flat  like  thie  tomato,  but  with  occasional 
bulges  bequeathed  by  the  pepper  parent. 
The  plant  grows  upright  in  bush  foim 
like  the  pepper,  and  'the  fruit  keeps  long¬ 
er  than  either  a  pepper  or  a  tomato.  Last 
year  Mr.  O’Keefe  had  five  acres  devoted 
to  'the  new  crop,  and  seed  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  this  year  all  over  the  country. 

Golden  Acre  Cabbage. — A  new  va¬ 
riety  of  cabbage  is  being  advertised  in 
many  of  this  Spring’s  catalogu.es.  This 
cabbage  is  called  Golden  Acre,  and  is  the 
earliest  of  the  roundheaded  varieties,  ma¬ 
turing  a  week  before  Jersey  Wakefield. 
Golden  Acre  is  a  great  improvement  over 
many  kinds  of  cabbage  in  that  it  does  not 
have  the  heavy  stump,  and  yet  makes 
firm  solid  heads,  each  head  weighing 
about  4  lbs.  when  well  grown.  This  cab¬ 
bage  is  especially  good  for  the  small  gar¬ 
den  because  it  matures  very  early,  and 
because  the  heads  grow  so  tight  that  the 
plants  can  be  placed  closer  together  in 
the  rows  than  most  varieties. 

The  Century  Beet. — Another  vege¬ 
table  which  may  he  considered  as  one  of 
the  novelties,  although  known  for  years 
in  some  sections  under  other  names,  is 
the  Century  beet.  This  is  a  real  rival  to 
the  Detroit  Dark  Red,  although  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  in  appeafance,  being  rath¬ 
er  long  instead  of  round  like  other  varie¬ 
ties.  The  flavor  of  the  Century  beet  is 
especially  fine,  and  it.  is  good  in  the 
Autumn  as  well  as  in  midsummer,  the 
tops  make  remarkably  good  greens,  being 
equal  to  Swiss  chard  or  New  Zealand 
spinach  in  flavor.  They  may  be  canned 
for  Winter  use.  Successive  plantings  of 
this  beet  from  April  until  August  will 
insure  a  constant  supply,  both  of  the 
vegetables  and  of  the  greens,  for  most 
of  .the  year,  as  the  beet  may  also  be 
stored  for  Winter  use. 

A  New  Bean. — Among  the  newer  vege¬ 
tables  is  a  bean  called  Carpinteria.  This 
is  a  splendid  variety,  maturing  in  about 
00  days  and  producing  enormous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  beans  which,  although  not  very 
large,  are  ■delicious  in  flavor. 

Flower  Novelties.— -Of  course  the  list 
of  flower  novelties  is  much  longer  than 
that  of  new  vegetables,  although  the  num¬ 
ber  is  smaller  than  in  former  years.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  of  this  year’s  novel¬ 
ties  is  a  new  aster  called  Sunshine.  It 
has  a  large  flower  surrounded  by  rays  of 
loose  petals,  producing  an  effect  quite 
different  from  that  of  most  asters  seen 
in  gardens. 

One  of  the  novelties  which  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  with  perfect  confidence  is  the  Ver¬ 
bena  Mayflower.  This  Verbena  is  true 
to  its  name,  for  it  looks  much  like  the 
trailing  arbutus,  which  is  commonly 
known  in  New  England  as  the  Mayflow¬ 
er,  and  has  much  the  same  delicious 
fragrance.  It  is  necessary  'to  buy  started 
plants,  as  appanently  this  Verbena  can¬ 
not  be  grown  from  seeds.  The  plants, 
however,  are  easily  slipped,  so  that  one 
can  keep  up  a  succession,  both  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter.  If  the  plants  are  kept 
in  a  sunny  window  they  will  begin  to 
bloom  in  lafie  Winter. 

Still  another  flower  which  must  not 
be  overlooked  is  the  Viola  known  as  Jer¬ 
sey  Gem.  This  violet-like  flower  has  its 
origin  in  New  Jersey,  as  the  name  indi¬ 
cates,  and  is  one  of  the  best  Violas  yet 
put  on  the  market.  Its  color  is  violet- 
blue,  and  the  large  flowers  are  fragrant. 
The  Violas  are  among  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  garden  flowers,  as  they  bloom 
for  a  long  season,  if  not  allowed  to  go 
to  seied.  Th'-y  make  good  edgings  and 
come  up  year  after  year.  The  Violas 
also  can  be  used  as  house  plants. 

Then  there  is  a  new  garden  pink,  the 
Annie  Daurie,  which  is  being  offered  for 
tine  first  time  this  year.  Although  it  is 
being  put  on  the  market  by  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  florist,  it  was  originated  in  a  New 
England  garden,  where  it  was  found  by 
the  florist's  wife,  upon  whom  it  made 
such  an  impression  that  she  routed  her 
husband  out  of  bed  early  in  the  morning 
to  see  it.  He,  too,  appreciated  its  value 
and  began  propagating  it.  It  excited  at¬ 
tention  wherever  seen,  and  was  given  a 
medal  when  (exhibited  at  Horticultural 
Hall  in  Boston.  Wlhen  the  florist  had 
proven  the  value  of  the  new  carnation, 
he  named  it  for  his  daughter.  This  flow¬ 
er  is  a  hardy  perennial,  orchid-pink  in 
color,  with  a  well-marked  eye  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  It  is  sure  to  find  much  favor  among 
those  who  admire  old-fashioned  flowers. 

Among  the  little-known  plants  being 
offered  this  season  are  the  Sidalcea  hy¬ 
brids,  sometimes  called  Greek  mallows. 
They,  too,  are  perennials,  but  they  will 
flower  the  first  season  from  seed  if  sown 
under  glass.  The  blossoms,  which  are 
much  like  those  of  the  mallows  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  have  delicate  tints  of  blush, 
rose-pink,  and  crimson.  E.  I.  F. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


A  Real  Profit-Opportunity 
for  Orchardists! 

To  the  fruit  grower  who  picks  several  thousand  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples  each  year,  we  offer  a  money-making  opportunity  without  an 
equal.  We  can  assist  him  in  marketing  his  sound  undergrades  at  a 
considerable  profit — show  him  how  to  create  a  year  ’round  demand 
for  refined  apple  juice — and  how  to  develop  an  increasing  business 
in  fruit  juice  products. 

An  Investment  Paying  Big  Dividends 

To  enter  this  field  takes  a  certain  amount  of  capital — from  $1,500 
to  $15,000 — depending  on  the  bushels  of  undergrades  available.  The 
returns  on  such  an  investment  are  large — frequently  repaying  the 
entire  amount  involved  in  two  or  three  years. 

If  you  want  to  double  the  value  of  your  apple  crop — stabilize  your 
marketing  methods — and  get  into  a  business  that  brings  in  a  big 
cash  income — write  us  today.  We  will  send  you — free — a  copy  of 
our  book  “A  Golden  Harvest  From  Undergrade  Apples.”  It  shows 
you  how  other  successful  orchardists  have  made  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  by  using  the  famous  MOUNT  GILEAD  PROCESS  of  refining 
fruit  juices,  and  how  you  can  profit  in  the  same  large  measure. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRE //  MFG.CO. 

Originators  of  Hie  Hydraulic  Oder  Press 

802  LINCOLN  AVE.  MOUNT  GILEAD. O. 

The  most  complete  line  of  machinery  for  fruit  pro¬ 
ducts  plants ,  including  cider  presses  for  every  need. 


ONION  SEED 

Schell’s  Quality  Seed  With  High  Germination 

We  offer  our  Market  Gardener  friends  the  following  onion  seed  at  the  prices  quoted. 

Mr.  Harold  Husted,  N.  J.,  says — “From  1V>  acres  of  your  Schell’s  Large  White  Globe 
Onion  I  harvested  over  1,000  bushel  hampers  which  averaged  $5.00  per  hamper." 

Mr.  Clyde  Stephenson,  N.  Y.,  says — "I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  vour  seeds.  Ex¬ 
actly  four  acres  of  onions  yielded  3,226  bushels  of  first-class  sc-eeued  onions." 

If  you  buy  your  seeds  on  a  quality  basis  we  can  do  you  good,  but  if  you  buv  them  on 
a  price  basis  we  cannot,  for  the  best  of  everything  costs  more. 


Schell’s  Round  Yellow  Danvers . 

Schell’s  Yellow  Strasburg  . 

Schell’s  Large  Red  Wethersfield . , . 

Schell’s  Prizetaker  . 

Schell’s  Large  White  Globa  . 

Schell’s  White  Silverskin  . . 

Schell’s  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  . 

Schell’s  Japanese  . 

5%  discount  for  cash  with  order,  or  July  1st  on 


Test 

Date  of  Test  Price 

per  lb. 

.  96% 

January, 

1926 

$4.00 

January, 

1926 

4.00 

100% 

December. 

1925 

4.00 

December, 

1925 

7.00 

95% 

January, 

1926 

9  50 

Jauuarv, 

1926 

7.00 

99% 

January, 

1926 

7.00 

98% 

January, 

1920 

7.00 

:ood  credit  reference. 


Order  at  once!  Ask  for  cur  Market  Gardeners  Catalogue. 


Walter  S.  Schell,  Inc. 

QUALITY  SEEDS 

They  Grow  Better  !  They  Yield  Better  ! 


Tenth  and  Market  Streets 


Harrisburg,  Penna. 
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You  Take  No  Chances  With  TESTED  FIELD  SEEDS  1 

SIMPSON’S  SEEDS  are  tested  in 
Washington  Known  for  good  re¬ 
sults  for  over  half  a  century.  Pure ! 

Hardy!  Vigorous!  Free  from  weeds. 

Analysis  on  each  package.  Farmers  every¬ 
where  who  want  the  best  ask  for  them. 


Simpsons 

^  Purity Brand 

SeedS 


Red  Clover,  Alsike  Clover, 
White  Clover,  Japan  Clover,’ 
Sweet  Clover,  AlfalfaClover,’ 
Orchard  Grass,  Kentucky 
Blue  Grass,  Timothy,  Red 
Top.Soja  Beans,  Cow  Peas, 
Seed  Oats,  Alaska  Seed 
Peas,  Pasture  Mixtures,  etc. 
Inoculation  for  Legumes. 


Sold  at  dealers  or  write  direct  for 
price  list  and  valuable  information. 
WE  PA  Y  THE  FREIGHT. 


202  Balderston  Street  THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Established  1870  . 
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FREE  Catalog 


ikes  the  Guess  Out  of 
Your  Fruit  Growing 


Before  you  build  a  house  you  draw  a  plan  so  that  you  know 
in  advance  just  wliat  kind  of  home  it  will  be  when  finished. 

You  can  follow  the  same  method  in  “building”  an  orchard. 
You  can  be  certain  as  to  the  exact  fruit  your  trees  will  bear 
before  you  plant  them — with  Kellys’  trees  that  are  certified  to 
he  "True-to-Name”  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Their  Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  fruits. 

Kellys’  trees  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seed¬ 
lings— not  by  grafting  on  piece  roots.  This  makes  the  heavy, 
fibrous  roots  so  necessary  for  profitable  trees.  And  our  seed¬ 
lings  are  planted  on  upland  ground  for  the  good  air  drainage 
there  that  makes  hardier,  healthier  trees. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  fruit  growers  who  have  Kellys’ 
trees.  Some  are  near  you.  We  will  give  you  the  names  of  the 
owners  so  that  you  can  visit  them  and  find  out  for  yourself 
what  profitable  producers  Keliys’  trees  are. 


Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apple 


Our  free  catalog  ghes  complete  information  ami 
prices  on  Kellys.’  trees,  berry  bushes,  garden  roots, 
evergreens  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  hedges. 
You  -will  find  the  prices  low  and  the  information  it 
gives  valuable  and  helpful  to  you  in  your  fruit  growing. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the  rotation 
received.  You  should  plan  to  order  your  selection  of 
guaranteed  ''True-tc-Name”  stock  early  and  let  us 
hold  it  for  you.  So  write  today  for  your  copy  of  our 
catalog.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 


KELLY  BROS 

Established 

1  160  Cherry  Street 


NURSERIES 

1880 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SS  000  of  Kellys' 
1925  Trees  carry 
this  Certifying 
“  True-to-Name 
Seal  attached  by 
j/r.  Shaw  and  taa 
stajff  from  the 

M a  ssachuaetts 

Fruit  Grower a' 
Association 


True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  Roses ,  Berries 
^  Certified  Fruit  Trees  ~ 


Send  Today  For  Our  Free 
Descriptive  Catalog 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach.  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm.  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  \Ye  have  500.000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens. 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  lor  Garden.  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  0hi« 


We  guarantee  all  our  stock  true  to  name,  free  from 
disease,  and  to  arrive  in  fir-st-class  condition: 


It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter  should 
know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  information 
on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business¬ 
like  way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over 
our  400  acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and 
plants  vou  want.  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  yon  order 
and  charge  you  only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  it  will  pay 
you  to  order  early. 


A  certified  tree  WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

40  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

Our  Landscape  Department  will  help  you  select  and  place  your  Shrubs 


Shrubs 
Beautify  your  Qwunds 


The  World’s  Finest  Fruit  and 

Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines 
and  Plants 

for  Spring  planting. 
Grown  expressly  to 
meet  the  requirements 
of  the  large  Fruit 
grower  and  Home 
Maker.  Unequaled  in 
price  and  quality,  war¬ 
ranted  true-to-name. 
Our  40  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Orchard 
and  Nursery  enables  us  to  know  and  produce  the  kind 
of  trees  required  by  the  planters  to  insure  their  success. 
Write  today  for  our  large  56-page  illustrated  desei  iptive 
catalog,  it  will  save  you  disappointment  and  money. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


And  the  New  Cortland  Apple 


We  htive  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  who  fastened  a  seal  To  each  tree  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain 

on  the  tree  until  it  comes  into  fruiting 


MALONEY’S  NURSERY  STOCK  is  sold  direct  to 
the  planter  at  grower’s  prices.  Over  40  years  experi¬ 
ence  is  back  of  every  tree  and  plant  we  sell. 


TREES  £  PLANTS 

LOW  PRICES  -CHOICE  STOCK 


UOUSANDS  of  FruitTrees,  all  best 
varieties.  Peaches  aspecialty.  Ever- 
;ens,  Shrubbery  .including  unusual- 
fine  California  Privet  and  Japan- 
Barberry.  Buy  direct  from  the  grower, 
-rowers  low  prices.  Write  for  price  list. 

WESTMINSTER  .  N4RSE5L„,and 
pt.  129  Westminster,  Maryland 


Apple  the  Premier  Fruit 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  that 
the  apple  is  the  premier  fruit  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  It  could  be  much. more  reasonably 
said  of  the  apple,  what  several  cele¬ 
brated  individuals  are  reputed  to  have 
said  regarding  the  strawberry — namely, 
that  t lie  Creator  could  have  created  a 
better  berry,  but  He  most  certainly  never 
had. 

The  apple  is  not  only  the  blue-ribbon 
getter  among  the  fruits,  out  it  is  justly 
entitled  as  well  to  those  of  any  other 
color,  were  they  as  numerous  as  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow !  No  other  fruit  has 
such  a  wide  distribution  throughout  the 
world,  nor  attained  such  a  position  in 
sacred  and  profane  history,  poetry  or 
mythology. 

An  apple  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  fall  of  man.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  we  cannot  be  sure,  but  we  do  know 
that  when  its  juice  has  been  acted  upon 
by  a  little  microscopic  yeast  plant,  it  has 
caused  the  fall  of  a  great  many,  and  . 
where  a  specimen  of  a  particularly  fine 
variety,  upon  which  was  written,  “For 
the  Fairest,”  was  thrown  by  a  feline  sort 
of  person  upon  the  tea  table,  when  a  “hen 
party”  was  in  progress,  became  the  cause 
of  a  famous  war  and  one  of  the  greatest 
poems  of  all  times. 

As  we  said,  the  apple  appears  in  liis- 
lory  and  literature  thousands  of  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
And  yet  it  is  only  within  very  recent 
years  that  the  wonderfully  delicious  var¬ 
ieties  of  the  fruit  have  been  developed 
and  the  great  industry  of  their  culture 
built  up.  When  I  was  a  boy  (which 
doesn't  seem  so  long  ago)  I  heard  some 
one  tell  a  tree  agent;  “Uou’t  waste  your 
time  by  calling  upon  John  Smith,  lie 
won't  buy  any,  he  has  over  200  trees 
now!”  The  largest  orchards  then  were 
of  but  four  or  five  acres  in  extent.  We 
are  now  upon  the  threshold  of  another 
campaign,  and  I  would  caution  every 
grower  of  this  wonderful  fruit  to  exer¬ 
cise  greater  care  and  more  careful  judg¬ 
ment  rh an  he  has  ever  done  in  the  past. 
In  my  mind,  there  are  a  number  of  things 
which  menace  the  industry  that  are  far 
more  serious  than  any  insect  pests  or 
diseases.  Chief  among  which  .  is  over¬ 
planting  and  trying  to  care  for  too  many 
trees;  the  results  of  which  are  a  lot  of 
inferior  fruit  glutting  the  market,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  by  which  we  all  suffer, 
from  producer  to  consumer.  Inferior  or 
unsuitable  varieties  constitute  another 
reef  upon  which  we  are  all  liable  to 
wreck  our  apple-cart.  And  to  mention 
but  one  more,  there  is  still  as  'big  and 
looming  as  ever  the  problem  of  sale  or 
distribution.  Here  it  would  seem  as  if  we 
had  stood  completely  still,  so  little 
progress  having  been  made  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 

You  use  an  adjective  which  very  apt¬ 
ly  describes  a  certain  class  of  motorists, 
j  And  I  feel  like  applying  it  to  those  or- 
eliardists  who  are  determined  to  get  .the 
j  very  last  dollar  out  of  it  by  hook  or 
crook,  no  matter  how  he  messes  up  the 
market  for  his  neighbor.  The  apple  means 
so  much  to  many  of  us!  From  it  we  hope 
to  secure  ease  and  comfort  for  our  old 
age,  or  the  means  to  travel  a  bit  and  see 
something  of  the  world,  or  the  education 
of  our  children  or  the  help  for  a  “rainy 
day”  or  a  time  of  sickness.  So  as  we 
contemplate  the  work  of  the  new  year  in 
the  orchard,  let  us  each  and  every  one 
as  never  before  endeavor  to  make  the 
apple  industry  as  pure  and  standard  one 
as  any  other.  And  'the  only  way  to 
achieve  this  is  to  put  a  fine  apple  in  the 
hands  of  everybody,  at  a  price  that  even 
the  poorest  can  -afford  to  pay,  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  the  grower  for  his  years 
and  years  of  back-breaking  work. 

An  apple  tree  laden  with  its  fragrant 
pink  and  white  blossoms,  and  later  with 
its  crimson  or  golden  fruit,  is  a  living 
poem,  but  believe  me,  good  friends,  it 
took  something  more  arduous  than  tlje 
c-ultivarion  of  a  poelie  'spirit  to  put  it 
there.  harvey  losee. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Teacher:  “Why  are  the  muscles  in 
the  head  smaller  than  those  in  the  arms?” 
Josephine  J. :  “Because  we  don’t  use  ’em 
as  much.” — Chicago  News. 
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for  Economical  Transportation 
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f .  6.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


—a  Type  of  Performance 
Never  Before  Equaled 
in  Any  Low  Priced  Car — 

— more  Than  Ever  Before 
the  Greatest  of  all  Values 


Touring  *  $510 


Roadster 

Coupe 

Coach 

Sedan 

Landau 


510 

645 

645 

735 

765 


V2  Ton  Truck  395 

( Chassis  Only) 

1  Ton  Truck  550 

( Chassis  Only ) 

Afl  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


Chevrolet  has  become  the  world’s  greatest 
builder  of  gear-shift  automobiles  by  building  a 
quality  car  to  sell  at  a  low  price — by  providing 
the  greatest  value  for  your  automobile  dollar. 

Now,  in  the  Improved  Chevrolet,  there  is  greater 
quality  than  ever  before,  a  performance  never 
before  approached  in  any  low-cost  car. 

The  new,  flexible,  three-point  motor  suspension 
makes  for  quieter,  smoother  operation.  Lighter 
pistons  and  pins  give  a  quickness  of  throttle  re¬ 
sponse  that  is  remarkable.  A  re-designed  motor 
head  with  larger  cooling  area  around  the  valves 
provides  greater  motor  efficiency. 

The  generator  is  now  driven  with  an  endless 
V-shaped  silent  belt.  The  oil  pump  is  located  in 
the  crankcase  so  as  to  insure  positive,  noiseless 
motor  lubrication  under  all  conditions. 

Long  semi-elliptic  springs  of  new  design  provide 
pillowy  comfort  on  rough  roads.  Striking  new  col¬ 
ors  in  Duco  finish  lend  a  new  beauty  to  all  models. 


Drive  this  car  where  you  will — over  country  roads 
or  boulevards.  Subject  it  to  the  most  rigorous 
tests  you  can  devise.  Plow  through  mud  and 
sand.  Rush  up  hills  that  balk  bigger  and  higher 
priced  cars.  It  is  only  by  actually  driving  the 
Improved  Chevrolet  that  vou  can  experience 
the  revelation  it  affords. 

But  this  is  not  all.  True,  Chevrolet  offers  you 
the  world’s  finest  low  priced  car.  True,  the  Im¬ 
proved  Chevrolet  surpasses  anything  you  ever 
believed  possible  in  a  car  in  this  price  class.  But 
in  addition  Chevrolet  has  actually  lowered  its 
prices!  Here  is  a  distinct  achievement  that 
establishes  a  new  record  in  the  automobile 
industry — that  establishes  a  new  measure  of 
motor  car  value,  beyond  question  the  greatest  in 
the  world. 

See  the  Improved  Chevrolet.  Ride  in  it  at 
your  first  opportunity.  Call  on  vour  nearest 
Chevrolet  dealer/ 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


UALITY  AT  LOW  COST 
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“TOWNKING” 

(Trade  Mark)  Actual  Photo. 

THE  New  Perfect  Flowering  Late 
Berry  which  on  our  grounds 
have  proved  without  a  fault.  The 
Greatest  find  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Premier. 

We  have  grown  this  berry  for  5 
years  on  our  own  farms  and  have 
guarded  it  and  watched  it  closely. 
During  the  5  years  this  new  berry 
has  produced : 

A  perfect  plant 
A  beautiful  berry 
Large  in  size 
Perfect  in  size  and  color 
Uniform  in  shape  and  firmness 
Healthy  and  productive 
It  promises  a  great  commercial  vari¬ 
ety  and  big  money  maker 

Sold  on  guarantee  to  please  or 
money  refunded 

Price  of  Plants: 


25 

Plants 

$  2.00 

100 

99 

5.00 

250 

9  9 

10.00 

1000 

99 

25.00 

Mail  order  direct— or  write  for  our  Big  Money  saving  Catalog— 
Fully  describing  this  and  other  leading  standard  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Dewberries,  Raspberries,  Grape  Vines,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Gladiolus,  etc.  Everything  at  lowest 
possible  price  for  Quality  Stock. 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  Best  Premier  Plants. 

Special  price  $5.00  per  1000  in  quantities. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Maryland 

llllllllliillllllillllllllllllillllM 


Trowbridge  Grafting  Wax 

_  -r-.  m. *  CaM  \wt  loariino  H flTfl  WfU’ft 


For  Successful  Grafting 

Stores  or  buy  direct,  postpaid. 

WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON 


Sold  by  leading  Seed  and  Hardware 

1  lb.  package,  55c,  %  lb.  35c,  !4  lb.  25c. 

MILFORD,  CONN. 
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Bearing  Orchards  Furnish 
Budwood  lor  These  Trees 

Fruit  trees  propagated  from  Orchard  trees 
of  known  fruiting  quality  retain  that  quality. 
We  believe  in  and  practice  this  method,  for  we 
know  it  is  the  right  method. 

APPLES.  Standard  varieties  for  commer¬ 
cial  or  small  farm  orchard.  New  Cort¬ 
land,  good  old  Baldwin,  McIntosh, 
Stayman’s  Winesap,  Yellow  Transparent, 
and  a  dozen  others  equally  good. 

PEACHES.  Every  tree  budded  from  a 
bearing  parent — we  know  they  are  true. 
Hale,  Elberta,  Belle,  Greensboro,  Roches¬ 
ter,  lead  the  varieties  we  offer. 

Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  a  select  group  of 
small  fruits  are  of  equal  quality. 

Write  today  for  our  new  Tree  book,  and  note 
our  prices  for  “Trees  Propagated  from  Bear¬ 
ing  Orchards.” 

Wallingford  Nurseries  of 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  102  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


The  Trend  of  Eastern 
Marketing 

Part  J 

Marketing  has  in  the  past  been  largely 
concerned  with  scientific  rail  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  keenest  minds  in  the  country 
have  been  working  on  improvements  in 
refrigerator  cars,  on  faster  freight  move¬ 
ments,  on  rail  rates,  and  on  methods  of 
avoiding  glutted  markets.  Refrigerator 
cars  have  become  standardized,  perishable 
freight  has  been  rushed  to  market  in  al¬ 
most  express  shipment  time,  the  securing 
of  commodity  rates  on  certain  products 
has  virtually  lessened  the  distance  to 
market,  and  cars  are  commonly  sent  for¬ 
ward  unconsigned  to  be  diverted  at  the 
last  moment  to  the  market  that  is  most 
ready  to  receive  them. 

Increase  in  Truck  Movement.— The 
increase  in  shipment  by  motor  truck  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  changes.  Buy¬ 
ers  in  the  consuming  centers  are  sending 
their  trucks  out  after  the  fruit  and  find 
it  no  additional  burden  to  go  three  or 
four  miles  back  into  the  country  for  a 
load  after  they  have  already  gone  70  or 
100  miles.  To  «fihe  fruit  grower,  how¬ 
ever,  a  haul  of  several  miles,  together 
with  the  extra  time  consumed  in  loading 
and  billing  cars,  is  no  small  item 

The  radius  of  this  truck  •movement, 
taking  the  Hudson  Valley  for  an  example, 
is  gradually  increasing.  A  year  ago  one 
community  about  TO  miles  from  City 
Hall,  New  York  City,  which  produced  in 
the  neighborhood  of  25,000  barrels  of 
fruit  in  1924,  moved  just  1,600  barrels 
by  rail,  and  this  because  of  a  peculiarly 
severe  Winter  spell.  In  1925  production 
ran  close  to  50.000  barrels  and  not  a 
single  barrel  lias  been  moved  by  rail — 
all  going  towards  Newark,  Paterson, 
Philadelphia,  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 
From  Poughkeepsie  a  truck  left  every 
night  between  September  and  May  of 
last  year  carrying  half  a  car  of  fresh 
fruit  to  New  York  City,  75  miles  away. 
This  season  has  seen  trucks  moving 
southward  from  Kingston,  while  even 
Catskill.  110  miles  from  New  York  City 
has  trucked  over  6,000  barrels  to  market 
where  formerly  none  were  moved  in  this 
way. 

Beyond  this  point  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  flow  of  truck  movement  is  to 
the  North  to  Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady, 
so  that  for  the  present  Catskill  may  be 
said  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  watershed. 
With  the  Hudson  Valley  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  then,  the  tendency  is  to  truck  a 
great  quantity  of  fruit  that  formerly 
moved  by  rail  or  by  boat — north  or  south, 
east  or  west,  depending  upon  the  market, 
but  by  truck  nevertheless. 

Increase  in  Sales  Orchard  Run. — 
The  sale  of  fruit  “orchard  run”  is  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  development  of  truck 
transportation.  Peddler  trade  prefers  a 
few  large  and  a  few  small  apples  to  a 
closely-sized  pack.  The  result  has  been 
an  unbelievable  increase  in  selling  fruit 
by  the  barrel,  largely  unpressed  and  un¬ 
sized.  Instead  of  the  peddler  from  New¬ 
ark  or  Paterson  going  to  New  Y'ork  for 
his  fruit,  he  now  goes  directly  to  the 
orchard  or  community  packing  plant  and 
takes  the  fruit  in  open-headed  barrels  or 
his  own  containers  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  orchard. 

Development  of  Small  Automatic 
Cold  Storages.  —  Another  development 
that  hinges  closely  upon  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  roads  and  motor  trucks,  is  the  small 
privately  owned,  automatically  operated 
cold  storage  plant.  A  general  purpose 
plant  handling  butter,  eggs  meat  and  so 
on  will  cost  between  $5  and  $6.50  a 
barrel  capacity  to  construct  and  must  be 
kept  running  the  year  round  to  pay  div¬ 
idends.  The  cheaply  constructed  house 
can  be  erected  for  $2  to  $3  a  barrel  and 
is  operated  mostly  during  the  colder 
months  of  the  year  when  operating  costs 
are  not  high. 

The  plan  'that  has  been  most  success¬ 
ful  is  for  an  orehardist  to  raise  a  good 
average  run  of  fruit  so  as  to  be  able  to 
pass  it  into  the  storage  in  crates  or  boxes 
as  it  is  brought  from  the  field.  Then  in 
the  Winter  season  the  fruit  is  graded  out 
as  needed  and  trucked  to  market  to 
realize  the  extra  price  which  fresh,  un¬ 
pressed  fruit  always  brings. 

Awakened  Interest  in  Local  Mar¬ 
keting. — As  interesting  a  development 
as  any,  has  been  'the  awakening  of  the 
East  to  the  realization  that  her  markets 
are  a.t  her  finger  tips  if  she  will  but  de¬ 
velop  'them.  Co-operative  marketing  was 
first  blindly  resorted  to  at  a  time  when 
the  word  “co-operation”  was  looked  upon 
as  the  magic  that  would  transform  con¬ 
ditions.  But  obviously  it  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs  in  a  section  where  co-operative 
marketing  of  the  type  common  to  western 
America  is  perh.aps  less  needed  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  The 
next  step  was  the  work  of  progressive 
individuals  who  began  inquiring  into  why 
western  fruit  was  preferred  to  eastern 
fruit  and  set  out  to  give  their  local  mar¬ 
kets  what  they  wanted. 

They  found  first  of  all  that  their  mar¬ 
kets  preferred  eastern  grown  fruit  because 
of  its  higher  color  and  higher  quality  and 
also  because  of  its  local  production. 
Second,  they  were  willing  to  pay  the 
price  for  good  fruit.  Third,  the  small 
package  containing  a  definite  number  of 
apples  was  desired.  But  this  was  a  big 
chance  for  the  conservative  East  with  its 
honored  barrel  pack.  H.  B.  T. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Raspberry  Plants 

HERBERT  with  100#  freedom  from 
mosaic  is  one  of  our  leading  variet¬ 
ies.  It  is  very  hardy  and  shows  re¬ 
markable  resistance  to  disease.  Bears 
tremendous  crops  of  rich  red  berries 
in  midseason.  Price:  $5.00  per  100; 
$37.50  per  1,000.  We  offer  the  leading 
varieties  including  Cuthbert,  June, 
Marlboro  and  Latham.  Ail  are  twice 
inspected  by  federal  authorities. 

Apple  Trees 

CORTLAND,  budded  from  bearing 
trees  is  just  one  of  our  splendid  list 
of  apple  trees.  We  also  offer  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Quincei 
and  Apricots  as  well  as  the  regular 
small  fruits.  All  are  guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  f.ee  from  disease. 

Your  copy  of  our  192G  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
log  of  Fruit,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Perennials  is  now  ready  and  a  copy 
will  be  sent  you  upon  request, 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  PUTNEY,  VT. 

“ Grown  in  Vermont  it’s  Hardy  ” 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1926  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  todayforyour  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Market  St..  Salisbury,  M d. 
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G<*  theBig  FREE  BASS 

Strawberry  book 

Illustrates  heavy  yielding  big-rooted 
healthy,  northern  grown  Strawberry, 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants.  All 
varieties.  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines 
and  Ornamentals.  Bargain  prices! 
$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 
buys  guaranteed,  big-yield  Strawberry  Plants 
that  thrive  anywhere.  Lowest  prices.  Send  at 
once  for  our  free  catalog.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  it. 
PASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  12*  Bridgman,  IViich. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


—-Buy  the  Best — 

Arrow  Brand  Berry  Baskets 

Perfect  in  Size  and  Quality 

Pansy,  Peach, 
Grape  Baskets 

Manufacturers  Prices— Prompt  Shipment 
COLES  &  COMPANY  229-230  West  Street  New  York 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants  ;  Hollyhock,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Phlox,  Wallflower, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
flower  plants  j  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants  ;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  and 
Ganna  bulbs  ;  Hedge  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs  ;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  F.gg  Plant,  Onion  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


The  Most  Popular 

offer  I  ever  made  t  o  Lovers  of  Fruit 

is  25  Columbian  Purple  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

for  only  $1;  loo  for  $8  ;  1,000  for  825,  postpaid.  Plants 
do  not  spread  but  produce  big  crops  of  delicious  berries 
for  many  years.  Every  Garden  or  farm  should  grow 
them.  Profitable  for  home  and  market.  Strawberry  and 
Iris  plants.  Circular  free.  A .  It.  KaTKAMIER,  M.eedim,  N.Y 


STRAWBERRY  QLANTS  Best  Quality 

Fine  Stock  of  MONEY  Y* at  LOWEST  PRICES 
MAKING  Kindt  “  Free  catalog,  address 

C.  S  PERDUE  Kos  20  SHOWELL,  MD. 

Strn w borry  Plants 

Hardy,  Northern  grown,  the  kind  that  you  will  have 
success  with.  12  best  varieties.  Buy  from  the  growers 
direct.  Send  for  price  list,  it’s  free. 

Hey  wood  &  Klimovich  Central  Square,  N.Y. 


Raonhnrru  Plonlc  Certified  disease  free.  Leading 
ndopUcl I]  rlalilo  varieties  including  Latham, 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List 
free.  BERT  BAKER  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  ORNAMENTALS 

If  you  want  first-class  fruit  trees,  berry  sets  and  orna¬ 
mentals,  including  service,  drop  me  a  line.  Prices  and 
information  gladly  given.  WELLS  M.  DODOS,  North  Hose,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Three  Hundred  Bushels  Yellow  Dent 

90-day.  Seed  Corn,  germination  95-96#.  #8.50  per 

bushel.  W.  B.  Boss  Co.,  Inc.,.  Dover*  Delaware 


BUY  Your  FERTILIZER  NOW 

PURE  CANADA  UNI.EACHED  IIARDWOOI)  ASHES.  The  Best 
Proven  Fertilizer  by  actual  test.  Prices  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  on  request.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
JOHN  JOYNT  CO.  Lucknow,  Ont. 


EUf  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  If*  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  CatalogFREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 
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Under  this  Pledge 


you  can  confidently  buy  thousands  of  miles  of  unused 
transportation  in  a  used  Studebaker— at  no  greater  cost 
than  a  low-priced  new  car— yet  with  far  greater  pride 
of  possession,  more  comfort  and  finer  performance 


Pledge  to  the  Public 

on  Used  Car  Sales 


All  used  cars  offered  to  the  public  shall  be  honestly  represented. 

If  a  car  is  suitable  only  for  a  mechanic  who  can  rebuild  it,  or  for  some  one 
who  expects  only  a  few  months’  rough  usage  on  a  camping  trip,  it  must 
be  sold  on  that  basis.  Each  car  must  be  sold  for  just  what  it  is. 

2  All  Studebaker  automobiles  which  are  sold  as  CERTIFIED 
CARS  have  been  properly  reconditioned,  and  carry  a  30- 
day  guarantee  for  Replacement  of  defective  parts  and  free 
service  on  adjustments. 

This  is  possible  because  tremendous  reserve  mileage  has  been  built  into 
every  Studebaker,  which  it  is  impossible  to  exhaust  in  yean. 

3  Every  used  car  is  conspicuously  marked  with  its  price  in 
plain  figures,  and  that  price,  just  as  the  price  of  our  new 
cars,  is  rigidly  maintained. 

The  public  can  deal  in  confidence  and  safety  only  with  the  dealer  whose 
policy  is  “one  price  only— the  same  price  to  all.”  For,  to  sell  cars  on  this 
basis,  every  one  of  them  must  be  honestly  priced  to  begin  with. 

^  Every  purchaser  of  a  used  car  may  drive  it  for  five  days, 
and  then,  if  not  satisfied  for  any  reason,  turn  it  back  and 
apply  the  money  paid  as  a  credit  on  the  purchase  of  any 
other  car  in  stock— new  or  used. 

It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  car  has  not  been  smashed  up  by  collision 
or  other  accident  in  the  meantime. 


Not  only  to  the  public,  but  also  to  The  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America, 
whose  cars  we  sell,  we  pledge  adherence  to  the  above  policy  in  selling  used  cars. 


By 


©  1925,  The  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America 


UNDER  the  Studebaker  Pledge  to  the  Public 
on  Used  Car  Sales,  you  can  buy  a  certified 
Studebaker  used  car  with  the  assurance  of  getting 
greater  comfort,  greater  dependability  and  longer 
life  than  any  new  car  of  cheaper  construction  can 
offer  you  for  the  same  price. 

This  is  because  every  Studebaker  is  Unit-Built 
to  give  scores  of  thousands  of  miles  of  excess 
transportation.  Its  hundreds  of  parts  are  coordi¬ 
nated  into  one  harmonious  unit.  As  a  result,  it 
functions  smoothly  throughout  its  long  life, 
giving  tremendous  mileage  at  minimum  repair 
expense. 

Records  show  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  exhaust  the  reserve  mileage  of  Unit-BuiltStude- 
bakers.  The  factory  has  received  reports  from 
274  owners  who  have  driven  their  Studebakers 
100,000  miles  or  more — some  even  over  300,000 
miles !  Thousands  have  covered  over  50,000  miles 
— and  with  marked  freedom  from  repair  expense. 
In  proof  of  this,  factory  sales  of  repair  parts  for 
all  Studebaker  cars  for  several  years  have  aver¬ 
aged  only  $10  per  car  per  year. 

Since  the  average  car  in  the  city  is  driven  only 
from  ten  to* twenty  thousand  miles  and  then 
traded  in,  it  is  obvious  that  a  Studebaker  at  this 
mileage  has  scores  of  thousands  of  miles  of  trans¬ 
portation  still  unused.  Thus,  a  used  Studebaker, 
carefully  reconditioned,  offers  you  more  years  of 
unused  quality  transportation  —  is  a  far  better 
automobile  investment  than  any  new  car  of  lesser 
quaiity. 

Note  that  reserve  mileage  is  the  keynote  of  the 
Pledge.  It  makes  possible  the  remarkable  30-day 
guarantee  on  Certified  Studebakers,  as  outlined 
in  clause  number  two. 

No  matter  what  make  of  car  you  are  consider¬ 
ing,  you  can’t  afford  to  purchase  without  seeing 
the  Studebaker  dealer’s  stock.  Remember,  he 
sells  unused  transportation  on  the  same  high 
plane  that  distinguishes  his  merchandising  of  new 
One-Profit  Studebakers.  You  can  buy  from  him 
with  utmost  confidence. 

Any  of  the  Studebaker  dealers  listed  below 
will  gladly  show  you  new  and  used  Stude¬ 
bakers,  and  if  desired,  will  finance  your  pur¬ 
chase  on  a  liberal  Budget  Payment  Plan  at 
the  lowest  rates  known  to  the  industry 


Authorized  Studebaker  Sales  and  Service  throughout  the  State 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMS — Dell  Greenley  &  Sons 
AKRON— A,  C.  Hollenbeck 
ALBANY— P,  J.  Ford.  Inc. 
ALBION— E.  Kirk  Bell 
AMSTERDAM — Amsterdam  Motor 
Sales  Co. 

ANTWERP— Alton’s  Garage 
ARCADE — Reynolds  &  Kohler 
ASTORIA — Howatt  &  Lee,  Ino. 
ATTICA— C.  R.  Stroh 
AUBURN — George  H.  Leonard 
AVON — Cullinan  Bros. 

BABYLON — Richard  S.  Ewell 
BALLSTON  SPA — Roy  C.  Vrooman 
BARKER — Barker  Garage 
BATAVIA — Chas.  Mancuso  &  Son 
BATH— D.  S.  Rider 
BAY  SHORE — Barrett-Delemarre 
BINGHAMTON— Baxter-Murray 
Motor  Co. 

BREWSTER — Brewster  Garage 
BRIDGEHAMPTON — Tucker  Sc  Mur¬ 
ray  Co. 

BROCKPORT — Economy  Motor  Co. 
BUFFALO — Meyer  Motor  Car  Co.,  Inc 
CALLICOON — Thomas  E.  Bennedun: 
CANAJOHARIE — Canajoharie  Motor 
Sales 

CAPE  VINCENT— Leon  L.  Peo 
Garage  Co. 


CLAYTON— Francis  M.  McKinley 
CLIFTON  SPRINGS— Francis  J. 
Maslyn 

CLYDE — Arthur  L.  Sehlede 
CLYMER— W.  J.  Deuink 
CO  BLESK1LL— Motor  Inn  Auto  Co., 
Inc. 


COHOES — Hunter  &  Fonda,  Inc. 
COLLINS  CENTER— L.  A.  Joliengen 
CORNING— W.  J.  Morrow,  Inc. 
CORTLAND— Clifford  M.  Smith 
DANSVILLE— Fred  G.  Mullett 
DELEVAN— T.  Jay  Titus 
DELHI — Delhi  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Ino. 
DE  RUYTER— Hays  &  Wood 
DOBBS  FERRY — Blue  Ribbon  Service 
Co. 

DUNKIRK— Henry  Schafer 
E.  AURORA— W.  A.  Kelver 
E.  ROCHESTER — George  H.  Ano 
ELMHURST — Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ELMIRA — Silvertown  Motor  Co. 
FALCONER — Progressive  Mach.  & 

Gr  cir&g'Q 

FAR  ROCKAWAY— Donner  Auto 
Sales  Co. 

FAUST— Fred  Lang 
FLORAL  PARK — Westpfal  Motors 
FLUSHING — Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
FRANKLINVILLE — Ernest  Stringham 
FREEPORT— Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
FULTON— Geo.  D.  DeWolfe 
GENESEO — Conlon  &  O’Leary 
GENEVA — Geneva  Auto  Co. 

GLEN  COVE — Gregory  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
GLENS  FALLS — Barber  Sales  Corp. 
GLOVERSVILLE — Busse  Motor  Co. 
GOUVERNEUR— W.  E.  Lytle 
GRANVILLE — L,  A.  Rathbun 


HAMBURG — W.  Henry  Bruce 
HAMILTON — E.  C.  Still’s  Garage 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON— A.  F 
Murphy 

HEMPSTEAD — Baldwin  Motor  Co. 
HIGHLAND  FALLS — Weyan’s  Gar. 
HOLLEY — John  J.  Burns 
HONEOYE  FALLS— Fred  C.  Stetner 
HORNELL — C.  A.  Burdett 
HUDSON — The  Crescent  Garage 
HUNTINGTON— Walter  H.  Flessel 


ITHACA— J.  B.  Lang.  Eng.  &  Gar.  Co. 
JAMESTOWN— Wm.  N.  Gokey 
JOHNSTOWN— The  Best  Garage 
JORDAN — The  Motor  Inn 
KINGSTON — Van  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 
LAKE  PLACID— D.  W.  Jenney.  Inc 
LAKEVILLE— E.  I.  Tripp 
LANCASTER— Gordon  J.  Walter 
LEROY — Chas.  Mancuso  &  Son 
LEWIS— D.  M.  Johnson 
LEWISTON— Fred  Seick 
LIBERTY — Liberty  Auto  Sales  Co. 
LOCKPORT — Turkey  Motor  Car  Co. 
LOWVILLE — Schantz  Bros. 
LYNBROOK— Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
LYONS — Arthur  L.  Sehlede 
MALONE— L.  G.  Ryan  &  Co. 
MANLIUS— Jacob  Cohen 
MARLBORO — Sundstrom  Motor  Co. 
MASSENA — Frank  Payment 
MECHANCISVILLE— Coweu’s  Garage 
Co. 

MEDINA— Clark  H.  Butts 
MIDDLETOWN— Creeden  &  Addy 
MILLBROOK — Ralph  Waterman 
MINEOL  A— Wallace  Motors 
MONROE — Central  Garage 
MONTICELLO— Blue  Ribbon  Auto 
Sales 

MONTOUR  FALLS— A.  V.  Covert  & 
Son 

MORAVIA — M.  E.  Springer 
MT.  KISCO— Mt.  Kisco  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
MT,  MORRIS — Conlcn  &  O’Leary 
Mt.  VERNON — Clover  Motor  Sales 
NAPLES— H.  P.  Parish 
NEWARK — Newark  Garage  Co. 
NEWBURGH— James  S.  Tyler 
NEW  ROCHELLE— Clover  Motor  Sales 
NEW  YORK — Studebaker  Corporation 
of  America 

NIAGARA  FALLS— Wm.  McVittie 
NORTH  CREEK — Pereau’s  Garage 
NORWICH— L  A.  Cevasco 
NUNDA— C.  H.  Holmes 


NYACK — Albert  A.  Coneys 
OGDENSBURG— J.  Frank  Sharp 
OLD  FORGE — Woodruff  Bros. 

OLEAN — Fred  W.  Forness,  Jr. 
OSSINING — Cornells  Motors 
OSWEGO — Cayuga  Garage,  Inc. 
OWEGO— Burt  W.  Miller 
OYSTER  BAY— Stodman  Motor  Co., 
Inc. 

PALMYRA — Red  Pole  Garage 
PARMA — Albert  E.  Smith 
PEEKSKILL — Sncwden  &  Janney,  Inc. 
PENN  YAN— H.  B.  Parish 
PERRY— S.  T.  Gilboy 
PINE  PLAINS — Tremper’s  Garage 
PLATTSBURG— L  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PLEASANTVILLE — H.  P.  Brundage 
PORT  CHESTER— Clover  Motor  Sales 
PORT  HENRY— L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PORT  JEFFERSON— J.  S.  Kessler 
PORT  JERVIS — Port  Jervis  Garage 
PORT  RICHMOND— Island  Motor 
Corp. 

PORT  WASHINGTON— Seaman  & 
HICKS 

POTSDAM— J.  R,  Bindley 
POUGHKEEPSIE— A.  F.  Allen  Motor 

Corp. 

RAN30MVILLE— Glenn  H.  Foote 
RAVENA — Snyder  Bros. 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS— C.  B.  Os¬ 
trander 

RIPLEY — White  Star  Garage  Co. 
ROCHESTER— Gallagher  Motor  Co. 
ROCKAWAY  BEACH— Donner  Auto 
Sales 

ROCKVILLE  CENTER— Smith  & 
Goodall 

ROME — Corts-Kenyon  Motor  Car  Co. 
ROSLYN — Seaman  &  Hicks 
SALAMANCA — Frank  A.  Forness 
SALEM — J.  Leland  Sherman 
SARANAC  LAKE — Taylor  &  Jackson 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS— Roy  C. 
Vrooman 


SCHENECTADY— R.  D.  Thomson, 

Inc. 

SCHUYLERVILLE— Paul  A.  Hespelt 
SENECA  FALLS — Mike  Cosentino 
SHORTSVILLE— George  D.  McGurk 
SILVER  SPRINGS— L.  R.  Grover 
SINCLAIRVILLE— Carl  E.  Peterson 
SKANEATELES— R.  V.  Surdam 
SNYDER — Anthony  Fisher 
SODUS— W.  W,  Dufloo 
S.  DAYTON— S.  E.  Brown 
STAPLETON — Island  Motor  Corp, 
STONY  POINT — Stony  Point  Garage 
SUFFERN — Irver.  Shuart 
SYRACUSE— Gere  &  Willis,  Inc. 
TARRYTOWN — Augustine  E.  Murphy, 
Inc. 

TONAWANDA — Echo  Motor  Co. 
TOTTENVILLE — Island  Motor  Corp. 
TROY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 
TRUMANSBURG— A.  I.  Stover 
TUXEDO  PARK — Garage  Co.  of 
Tuxedo 

UTICA — The  Welch  Motor  Car  Co. 
VALOIS — Valois  Garage 
VARYSBURG — Varysburg  Garage,  Inc. 
VESPER — French  &  Pierce 
WALTON— D.  W.  Coulter 
WARSAW — S  J,  Crawford 
WASSAIC — Morse,  Stevens  Sc  Smith 
WATERTOWN— Ward  P.  Smith 
WAYLAND— Mark  M.  Bowies 
WEBSTER — Bonenblust  &  Buckman 
WEEDSPORT— W.  H.  Smith  &  Son 
WELLSVILLE— Fred  D.  Rice 
WESTFIELD — Grape  Belt  Motor  Co. 
WESTHAMPTON  BEACH— Westliamp- 
ton  Beach  Garage 
WHITEHALL — Barber  Sales  Corp. 
WHITE  PLAINS— Russell  Motor  Co. 
WHITNEY  POINT— N.  W.  Tappan 
WILTON— J.  W.  Ar.gell 
WOLCOTT— G.  R.  Carkner  Sc  Son 
YONKERS — Sax  &  Rosenfeld,  Inc. 


a-*  11  -K JV  AV  Uoot.ll  Xj «  w Oil. 

CARTHAGE— Carthage  Mtr.  Car  Co.  GREENWICH— David  Carnohan 
CATSKILL — The  Cat  skill  Auto  Co. 

CEDARHTJRST— Donner  Auto  Sales 
Co. 
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One  spray 
control 

for 

Aphis,  Scale 

and 

Red  Mite 

Rid  your  trees  of  these  pests  with 
one  thorough  delayed  dormant 

spray  at  the  “open  bud  stage” 
with  SUNOCO  self-emulsifying 
Spray  Oil. 

Peach  Cottony 
Scale 

You  can  successfully  control  Peach 
Cottony  Scale  with  SUNOCO,  one 
part  to  fifteen  parts  water.  Tested 
by  New  York  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

This  statement,  like  all  others  we 
make  in  regard  to  “SUNOCO”  is 
absolutely  dependable. 

State  and  County  officials,  as  well 
as  orchardists  themselves  deter¬ 
mine  the  facts  before  we  publish 
them. 

SUNDCD 

SELF-EMULSIFYING 

SPRAY  OIL 

Write  for  free  copy  of  booklet 
with  Spray  schedules 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY 

Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  SUNOCO  Spray  Oil. 

Name- — — - - - 

Street  Address - - - — 

City — — - 


Commercial  Fruit  Culture 


Eastern  Meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural 
Society 

The  eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society,  held  at 
Poughkeepsie  each  year,  is  not  so  large 
as  the  western  meeting  at  Rochester,  yet 
it  has  characteristics  of  its  own  which 
make  it  interesting.  In  this  smaller 
gathering  there  is  a  community  spirit  of 
fellowship  which  a  larger  group  forfeits 
merely  because  of  size.  And  while  the 
word  “smaller”  has  been  used  'to  describe 
the  eastern  meeting  it  must  not  he  in¬ 
terpreted  too  exactly  because  over  500 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
gathering,  several  from  other  States  than 
New  York. 

With  a  group  of  this  size  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  informal  gatherings,  round 
'table  discussions,  special  luncheon®  and 
dinners,  and  to  make  the  question-and- 
answer  part  of  the  program  a  distinct 
feature.  This  was  exactly  the  procedure 
that  was  followed,  and  it  is  a  question 
if  more  was  not  accomplished  through 
discussions  at  luncheon  and  dinner,  and 
in  hotel  lobby  and  room,  than  through 
the  more  formal  program  of  the  meeting. 
As  an  illustration  of  what  lengths  fruit 
growers  will  go  to  in  order  to  secure  the 
information  which  they  desire  it  may  be 
remarked  that  one  group  of  a  ‘half  dozen 
enthusiasts  sat  up  until  quarter  to  four 
in  the  morning  discussing  spray  appara¬ 
tus  and  spray  materials  for  use  the  com¬ 
ing  season  ! 

The  program  was  patterned  afqer  the 
Rochester  meeting  with  such  changes  as 
would  give  it  local  application.  For  ex¬ 
ample  the  work  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
Fruit  Investigations,  a  branch  of  the 
Geneva  Station,  was  given  a  prominent 
place,  and  small  fruits  wore  given  one  en¬ 
tire  'forenoon.  In  addition,  since  oil 
sprays  are  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Hudson  Valley  they  natur¬ 
ally  came  in  for  added  attention.  Like¬ 
wise  because  of  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  the  Hudson  Valley  region  in  proxim¬ 
ity  to  a  large  consuming  center  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  packages  for  fruit,  grades  of  fruit, 
exporting  fruit,  and  general  market 
problems  received  considerable  discus¬ 
sion. 

More  and  more  the  tendency  is  to  call 
for  higher  grades,  fancier  fruit,  smaller 
packages,  and  more  honest  pack.  East¬ 
ern  n  New  York  is  far  ahead  of  Western 
New  York  in  'this  respect.  More  string¬ 
ent  grading  laws,  which  some  Western 
New  York  growers  would  fight,  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  united  support  of  eastern  grow¬ 
ers.  It  was  proposed  at  one  gathering 
that  an  export  inspection  service  ought 
to  be  organized  which  would  not  permit 
the  movement  of  poor  grades  of  fruit  to 
foreign  countries,  there  to  lower  the 
esteem  in  which  most  American  fruit  is 
held. 

From  other  speakers  it  was  brought 
out  that  fineblight  could  be  controlled  in 
pear  and  apple  orchards  whenever  the 
growers  felt  the  necessity  for  following 
the  necessary  sanitary  measures  of  cut¬ 
ting  out  blighted  parts  and  disinfecting 
properly.  Oil  sprays  for  the  delayed 
dormant  spray  were  reported  as  being 
well  received.  It  was  pointed  out.  how¬ 
ever,  that  for  the  present  it  is  desirable 
to  confine  tbie  use  of  oils  to  the  early 
growing  season  when  little  leaf  area  is 
exposed,  it  having  been  found  that  oils 
tend  to  retard  the  development  of  the 
tree  and  to  dwarf  the  foliage. 

A  promising  field  of  work  lies  in  grow¬ 
ing  high-nicotine-content  tobacco  by  the 
grower,  making  his  own  tobacco  dust 
himself.  It  is  claimed  that  already  to¬ 
bacco  can  be.  grown  in  New  York  State 
with  no  more  trouble  than  it  takes  to 
grow  cabbage.  Oiled  wraps  and  shredded 
oiled  paper  were  reported  to  give  con¬ 
trol  of  apple  scald  in  storage. 

Other  speakers  brought  out  _ the  im¬ 
portance  of  tree  vigor  to  fruitfulness, 
while  another  told  of  the  trend  of  fruit 
growing  in  America  in  which  he  finally 
pointed  out  that  Eastern  fruit  sections 
probably  were  more  likely  to  be  prosper¬ 
ous  in  the  near  future  than  many  other 
regions. 

The  speaker  on  grape-growing  reported 
that  nitrogen  fertilizers  had  given  the 
most  marked  responses  in  vineyards, 
while  acid  phosphate  added  to  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  nitrogen  somewhat.  Less 
than  250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre  was  said  to  be  too  small  an  applica¬ 
tion.  Among  cover  crops  Golden  millet 
was  deemed  the  best.  It  was  brought 
out  that  it  was  unwise  to  prune  to  lightly 
after  a  year  of  light  crop.  Ordinarily 
following  a  light  crop  the  vines  wil  set 
full,  and  when  they  are  not  pruned  heav¬ 
ily  enough  they  tend  to  overload  and 
hurt  themselves.  The  Sheridan  grape 
was  again  called  to  attention  as  a  very 
desirable  blue  grape  which  may  replace 
Concord  because  of  the  larger  size  of 
berry  and  better  shipping  and  keeping 
quality  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  higher 
yield.  ,  .  . 

The  raspberry  situation  was  explained 
fully.  Failure  to  control  mosaic  in  the 


Hudson  Valley  was  said  to  be  due  to  a 
new  aphis  carrier  of  the  disease  present 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State  and  not 
in  the  western  part,  to  the  use  of  two 
very  susceptible  varieties,  and  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  secure  sufficiently  mosaic-free 
stock  for  planting.  Recommended  meth¬ 
ods  in  use  in  Western  New  York  have 
been  quite  successful  and  it  is  felt  that 
with  more  attention*  to  details  almost  as 
good  results  may  be  secured  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley. 

Two  of  the  best  talks  on  the  program 
were  given  by  practical  growers,  one  .  n 
orchardiist  and  small  fruit  grower  from 
W  estern  New  York,  and  the  other  a  peach 
‘ln(|  apple  _  grower  from  Connecticut. 
1  a  Iks  of  this  kind  by  men  of  experience 
are  a  most  welcome  diversion  from  the 
series  of  technical  talks  which  usually 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  program. 

Ibe  fruit  exhibit  was  not  large  but  it 
was  good.  The  Geneva  Station  Exhibit 
was  as  usual  the  feature,  with  a  display 
of  some  50  varieties  of  apples  old  and 
new.  a  display  of  publications  of  interest 
to  fruit  growers.,  and  plates  of  new  and 
promising  varieties  such  as  the  Cortland 
apple  and  the  Sheridan  grape. 

Spray  machines,  d'ust  machines,  spray 
materials,  nursery  trees,  packages  for 
tnnt,  milking  machines,  grading  ma¬ 
chines,  pumps,  refrigerators,  an  apple 
vending  machine,  and  scores  of  new  com¬ 
mercial  productions  of  interest  to  fruit 
growers  were  on  exhibition. 

Each  year  the  Eastern  meeting  of  the 
Aew  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
takes  an  added  importance.  It  is  a 
growing,  going  concern.  h.  b.  t. 


Damage  by  Starlings 

On  page  1550,  T.  A.  J.,  Greenwood, 
Del.,  writes  of  bees  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  apple  and  leaving  nothing  but  the 
skin.  The  birds  do  that  in  this  section  ; 
that,  is.  the  starling.  After  they  have 
the  apple  well  bored  the  bees  may  help 
them  some.  Last  Spring  my  tomato 
plants  were  repeatedly  cut  off,  and  the 
plant  was  not  found  nearby,  as  when  cut¬ 
worms  do  the  job.  I  later  learned  it  was 
the  starlings  that  did  this  mischief.  They 
had  a  nest  in  a  hollow  apple  tree  and 
were  interesting  to  watch  feeding  their 
young,  but  they  have  <so  many  bad  habits. 
I  believe  they  will  become  a  great  pest 
in  this  country.  samuel  s.  wyckoff. 

Pennsylvania. 
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Fruit  Varieties 

FROM  CALL’S  NURSERIES 

Arctlo>  the  Hardiest  PEACH 

(2  to  3  ft.  Trees) 

McIntosh,  King  of  the  APPLE 

(3  to  4  ft.  Trees) 

German  Prune,  the  Money  Maker 

(3  to  4  ft.  Trees) 

Brassington,  Finest  Sour  CHERRY 
(2  to  3  ft.  Trees) 

Bartlett  the  Popular  PEAR 

(2  to  3  ft.  Trees) 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  tells  of  the  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Vines  that 
we  have  been  growing  and  propagating  so  success¬ 
fully  for  49  years.  Catalog  mailed  upon  request. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES 
Box  10#  Luke  County  Perry,  Olilo 


(a) 

16c 

(a) 

25c 

© 

35c 

© 

30c 

<2> 

35c 

DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Tree*,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

\ _ I  T _ Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 

Apple  1T66S  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  years, 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each. 

Pench  Trees  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale.  2  to  3  V  ft.,  15c  each, 
c  I  _ _  if: _ „  1  year  10c  each,  *6.00  per  100. 

Loncord  hrape  Vines  2yearsl5c  each,  $8.00 per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offered 
strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
”Thu  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Slock"  Wilson,  Niagara  Co,,  N.  Y. 


DependableTrees*  Shrubs 

SEED  POTATOES— ALPHA  BARLEY — STANDWELL  OATS 

71#  of  our  last  years  business  came  un. 
solicited  from  our  old  customers.  If  you 
want  honest  descriptions  which  state  the 
advantages  or  drawbacks  if  any  of  all 
varieties,  send  for  our  catalog.  It  Is 
different  from  others. 

W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON  Box  F  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


WILMA 

A  Greater  Peach  Than  Elberta 
Priced  Reasonably 

0.  C.  PASCHKE.  NORTH  EAST.  PA. 


WILMA  PEACH  Elberta) 

Send  for  our  catalog  of 

“ EVERYTHING  THAT  IS  GOOD  AND  HARDY.” 
THE  COLE  NURSERY  CO,  Painesville,  Ohio 

FRUIT,  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Asparagus,  Currants,  Grapes,  &c. 

Catalogue  bargain  lists  free.  Our  stock  will  grow 
and  please.  Get  our  garden  for  little  money. 

CORSON’S  NURSERIES  Avondale,  Pa. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Open’field  grown  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home 
grown  plants,  will  head  three  weeks  earlier.  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield.  Charleston  Wakefield.  Copenha¬ 
gen  Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Postpaid: 
IDO  40c;  500,  »1.35;  1.000,  S3. 35.  Express  Col. 
lect:  1.000.  »1  50;  5.000.  816.35 ;  10,000  ,  8110.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Plant  Catalog. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  Albany,  Georgia 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Varieties,  Charleston  and  Jersey  Wakefields.  Suc¬ 
cession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Copenhagen  Market,  Prices, 
parcel  postpaid,  250— $1;  500 — $1.50;  1,000— $3.50, 
Express,  collect,  1,000 — SSI. 50;  5,000 — 811.35  per 
1.000;  10,000  and  over,  SSI  perl, 000.  We  guarantee  to 
ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  that  will  please  you. 
TIFTON  POTATO  CO.,  Inc.  Tifton,  Georgia 


Featherston  and 
Oderbrucker. 
Dakota  and 
Grimm  Alfalfa.  Highest  quality  field,  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds.  Moderate  prices,  *  Write 
Chas.  B.  Wins  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  223,  Mechanicsburo.  Ohio 


Seed  Sweet  Potatoes 


Jersey  Yellow  or  Rods. 
Free  from  Disease. 
Asparagus  Roots 

Twice  inspected.  Raspberry  plants.  Write  for  free  des¬ 
criptive  Catalog  giving  Culture  directions. 

Xi.  &  F.  DONDERO  Ho*  240  Vineland,  N.  J. 


nhninp  <\poH  Pntatnp^  For  Spring  Delivery. 

unUluc  OBBU  rUldlUce  Write  for  guaranteed  prices, 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  Falrport,  N.  V. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  SWEET  POTATOES.  Yellow 
and  Red  Jersey.  $8  per  bushel  hamper.  Order  from 
thisadv.  N.  WYNIA  Cologne,  N.  J. 


DOT  ATflCC  Bliss,  Cobbler,  Green  Mt.,  Ohio,  Queen,  Rose, 
r  U  I  A I  U  Co  Russet, SixWks.,Sp’ldg.Others.  FORD. Fishers, N.t. 


PTJ  U  E  STRAIN  BRAND 
A  It  1 II  l' It  AIJUlllMIK  SONS,  Fishers.  N.  ». 


Seed  Potatoes 


Extension  Ladders 

20  to  32  ft  ,  35c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Fine,  $1.75 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten_ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

CLASS  -  •  $2.50  Per  Bo* 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SUES— BEST  BRAINDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Cover*  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Dusting 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St.  New  York 

Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreaders,  $15 

J.  S.  OKEENLEAF  Anson,  Maine 


Where  Will  the  Apples  Go? 

Not  long  ago  we  met  one  of  our  staunch 
old  apple  growing  friends,  a  hale  and 
hearty  man  of  75  years,  who  had  just 
set  out  a  large  orchard  of  Northern 
Spys. 

“Seventy-five?”  you  say,  “and  setting 
Northern  Spys?” 

Yes.  And  the  rest  of  us,  too,  are  add¬ 
ing  rapidly  to  our  already  growing  or¬ 
chards.  We  admit,  as  we  set  these  trees, 
a  fact,  now  generally  acepteck  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  from  25%  to  30% 
of  apples  within  15  years  in  New  York 
State.  It  is  high  time  to  consider  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  these  apples : 
where  we  shall  sell  them  ;  who  will  eat 
them.  The  followers  of  Malthus  give  us 
some  ideas.  They  say  the  world  is  on  its 
way  to  over-population,  that  there  will 
lie  more  than  enough  people  in  the 
United  States  to  eat  up  everything  the 
farmers  can  possibly  squeeze  out  of  the 
ground  and  then  to  clamor  for  more. 
But  how  long  before  this  old  world  hangs 
out  the  S.R.O.  sign?  “Well,”  they  add, 
“possibly  two  hundred  years.”  Not  much 
help  there  for  us. 

Ever  since  the  war  of  1812,  we  have 
been  fighting,  fighting,  fighting,  to  keep 
produce  of  various  sorts  out  of  our  mar¬ 
kets.  We  should  Jong  ago  have  started 
fighting  to  find  a  way  to  get  our  produce 
out  to  oilier  markets.  We  are  like  the 
man  who  slept  on  three  pillows,  so  afraid 
was  he  that  the  blood  would  go  to  his 
head.  Much  better  be  afraid  the  blood 
won’t  go  to  the  head.  Many  farmers 
have  welcomed  the  tariff,  more  recently, 
increased  freight  rates,  as  means  of 
keeping  away  the  surplus  crops  of  other 
vicinities  and  countries.  These  methods 
have  not  helped  us  dispose  of  our  own 
Last  year  the  wind  blew  off  about  a  fifth 
of  the  New  York  State  apple  crop.  It 
saved  many  of  us  from  bankruptcy. 
Where  would  we  be  now,  were  we  trying 
to  market  that  fifth  !  Yet  it  isn’t  right 
to  have  to  depend  on  a  calamity  to  make 
the  rest  of  the  crop  pay  ;  to  use  our  ut¬ 
most  endeavor  to  raise  a  bumper  crop  of 
good  apples,  hoping  that  the  frost  and 
the  wind  and  the  insects  will  help  us  take 
care  of  it. 

The  tariff,  higher  freight  rates,  and  a 
calamity  of  nature ;  these  are  the  three 
pillows  under  our  heads.  On  these  three 
so  far  have  we  rested.  They  have  most 
effectually  kept  the  blood  from  going  to 
our  heads,  and  without  blood  there  is 
little  thinking. 

I  have  never  thought  it  fair  to  criticize 
and  tear  things  down  without  at  the  same 
time  having  a  remedy  to  suggest.  We 
are  readv,  we  must  face  our  marketing 
conditions.  My  suggestion  to  help  mar¬ 
ket  our  apples,  and  I  hope  you  will  think 
about  it  a  little,  is  to  increase  our  export 
trade. 

The  export  trade  is  now  taking  care 
of  some  of  our  surplus,  but  there  is  not 
much  money  in  it.  So  far  this  year, 
stated  in  barrels,  our  export  trade  is 
3,663,S75  barrels.  Some  of  the  western 
ones  have  gone  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  eastern  ones  mostly  through 
the  port  of  New  York.  But  for  Western 
New  York  apples  this  latter  route  is  out 
of  the  way.  And  this  brings  us  straight 
to  a  consideration  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  Ship  Canal.  We  al!  know  the  ar¬ 
guments  in  favor  of  making  our  lake 
ports  into  seaports : 

1.  Our  western  New  York  ports  are 
four  hundred  miles  nearer  Liverpool  by 
way  of  Montreal  than  by  way  of  New 
York. 

2.  The  canal  would  relieve  congestion 
in  New  York  harbor. 

3.  It  would  benefit  the  country  gen¬ 
erally  by  furnishing  cheap  transporta¬ 
tion. 

4.  Creation  of  cheap  electric  power  for 
domestic  and  commercial  use  would  jus¬ 
tify  the  project,  if  not  a  single  ship  ever 
passed  through  the  canal. 

5.  The  movement  of  freight  is  heaviest 
during  the  months  when  the  canal  is 
open. 

The  canal  project  was  brought  to  our 
attention,  I  may  say  violently,  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  a  notice  was  sent  out  by  the 
War  Department  that  the  port  of  Pult- 
neyville  would  be  closed  unless  we  could 
present  convincing  arguments  for  keep¬ 
ing  it  open.  Pultneyville  is  only  one  of 
a  number  of  small  ports  on  the  lake,  a 
sister  to  Oak  Orchard,  Olcott,  Charlotte, 
Sodus,  and  Fairhaveu.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  by  the  Rochester  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  At  a  conference  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  representative  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  could  see  no  prospect  of  future 
commerce  from  these  small  lake  ports. 
The  B.  R.  &  P.  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroads  had  the  same  ideas,  expressed 
in  their  letters :  “There  is  no  present 
nor  prospective  commerce,”  “and  we  rec¬ 
ommend  the  abandonment  of  the  port 
(Pultneyville).”  We  felt  discouraged. 

However,  a  short  time  later,  a  letter 
came  from  a  large  firm  of  ship  brokers 
and  merchants  in  New  York  City.  It 
read  in  part  as  follows:  “We  have  at 
our  office  an  important  English  importer 
of  apples,  who  desires  to  make  additional 
connections  for  purchasing  apples,  espe¬ 
cially  at  points  from  which  they  can  be 
shipped  on  the  St.  Lawrence  or  Great 
Lakes,  as  we  operate  a  direct  steamer 
service  between  Detroit  and  London. 
Liverpool,  and  Antwerp.  Will  you 
kindly  send  ns  a  list  of  large  apple  grow¬ 
ers,  who  eonld  ship  via  Great  Lakes  or 
(Continued  on  Page  411) 


is  the 
time  to 
Order  Your 
Fruit  Trees 

They  should  be  planted 
in  April  or  May 

The  calendar  says  summer  is 
getting  nearer.  Don’t  wait  too 
long,  or  you  will  have  to  put  off 
planting  until  fall. 


Founded 
in  1878 
Green’s 
Nursery 
bears  48 
years  of 
good  repu¬ 
tation. 


Get  the  New,  Prize  Winning 

Cortland  Apple 


Winner  of  the  Wilder  Silver  medal — the  highest  award  given  new  fruits  by 
the  American  Pomological  Society.  Cortland  combines  the  good  qualities  of 
its  parents,  McIntosh  and  Ben  Davis.  Hangs  to  the  tree  well  and  stands 
handling,  insuring  good  condition  wherever  sold.  Crisp,  tender,  and  juicy, 
with  a  taste  even  richer  than  McIntosh.  A  delicious  fruit  for  the  family 
garden  and  a  profitable  apple  for  the  commercial  orchard,  because  of  its 
vigorous  productive  trees. 

Plant  apple  trees  NOW  !  Plant  Cortlands.  Send  today  for  Green’s  Money 
Saving  Catalog  which  gives  new  low  prices  and  discounts  on  Cortland  trees 
as  well  as  on  a  score  or  more  of  other  apples. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 


2  yr.  Apple  Trees  25c  to  85c  ea. 

2  yr.  Cortland  Apple  Trees  60c  to  $1.25  ea. 

1  yr.  Peach  Trees  25c  to  65c  ea. 

2  yr.  Dwarf  Apple  Trees  30c  to  85c  ea. 


2  yr.  Grape  Vines 

2  yr.  Raspberry  Bushes 

3  yr.  Flowering  Shrubs 
2  yr.  Rose  Bushes 


20c  to  40c  ea. 

4c  to  1 5c  ea. 
50c  to  75c  ea. 
75c  to  $1.00  ea. 


DIRECT  FROM  NURSERY  TO  YOU 
— at  a  definite  saving  and  only  one  handling 

Discounts  for  Early  Orders — We  Prepay 
Transportation  Charges- -  See  New  Catalog 

Write  for  Green’s  Money  Saving  Catalog.  Describes  over  300 
varieties  of  growing  things.  Gives  new  low  prices  and 
discounts.  Interesting!  Sent  to  you  FREE. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 


Fruit  Trees 


PEACH-APPLE-PEAR-CHERRY-PLUM-QUINCE 

Small  frnlt  plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds. 
Established  a  third  of  a  century.  Catalog  upon  application. 

T.  B.  WEST  &  SONS,  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Lock  Box  140,  Perry,  Ohio 


Top-  Dressing 
Talk  No.  6 


Make  your  choice— 

These  valuable ,  interesting  bulletins 
—  by  leading  experts  —  are  all  FREE 


O  EAD  through  the  titles  on  the  coupon  below.  Check 
the  bulletins  listed  that  will  help  you  most  as  a 
farmer,  vegetable  grower  or  fruit  grower.  Each  one  of 
them  means  an  increase  in  your  crops.  The  foremost 
authorities  and  agricultural  experts  show  you  the  way. 
Check  the  bulletins  that  apply  to  your  problems.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  our  nearest  office. 


ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal.  Medina,  Ohio 


K-6 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  the  following  Bulletins.  (Check  HI  bulletins  you  want, 
print  clearly  your  name  and  address.) 


Name- 


Address — 

CT  s- 
□*”  °' 
CT-  s' 

cr 

j - 1  No.  12. 

| - 1  No.  13. 

| - 1  No.  14. 

j - 1  No.  17. 


“Intensive  Market  Gardening 
with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.” 

“Sulphate  of  Ammonia  by 
Those  Who  Know.” 

“The  Use  of  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  iu  the  Fertilization  of 
Peaches.” 

“Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia;  The  Perfect  Ammo- 
niate.” 

“A  Brief  Study  of  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia.” 

“Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  in  the  Apple  Orchard.” 

“Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  on  the  Golf  Course.” 

“Sulphate  of)  Ammonia  for 
the  Vineyard.” 


20. 

□No' 

27. 

29. 

61. 

cr 

81. 

cr 

84. 

80. 

□  No. 

88. 

“Does  It  Pay  to  Fertilize  Ap¬ 
ple  Orchards?” 

“How  to  Increase  the  Yield 
of  Timothy.” 

“Fertilizing  Lawns.” 

“Oats  and  Their  Fertilization 
in  the  South.” 

“Directions  for  Top-Dressing 
with  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia.” 

“Sulphate  of  Ammonia;  Its 
Source,  Production  and  Use.” 

“More  Wheat.” 

“Successful  Potato  Growing.” 
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“BEST  WEED  KILLER 
EVER  USED  " 

Mulches  the  Sail  —  Cultivates 


A  boy  with  this  machine  can 
do  more  and  better  work  than 
ten  men  with  hoes. 


Do  Your  Garden  Work 

This  Easier,  Quicker  Way 


Keep  Your  Garden  Free 

From  Weeds  — There’s  an  easy  way. 

It  saves  the  moisture-Makes  your  vegetables  GROW. 
BARKER  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a 
level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch — all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against  a  sta¬ 
tionary  underground  knife  —  like  a  lawnmower. 
Aerates  the  soil.  Cuts  runners.  Works  right  up  to 
plants.  Has  leafguards;  also  shovels  fordeeper  culti¬ 
vation.  Work  as  fast  as  you  can  walk— no  stooping, 
tugging,  jerking.  Used  by  thousands  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  on  market  gardens  and  home  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens.  Fivesizes.  Inexpensive.  Write  today  forFREE, 
illustrated  book  and  Special  Factory-to-User  Offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  70,  David  City,  Nebr. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

The  Kind  That  Pays  Big  Profits 

JOHNSON’S  PLANTS  are  'backed  by  our  45  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  plant  and  berry  business  and  a  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  with  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

If  you  wpnt  strong,  vigorous,  high-grade  plants — the  kind 
that  pay  big  profits — order  direct  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  send  for  our  free  catalog  which  gives  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  about  all  varieties. 
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Bubaeh  (Per) 
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18.75 
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18.75 
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FALL-BEARING  VARIETIES 

Progressive  (Everbearing)  1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Superb  (Everbearing)  . . . 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Minnesota  (Everbearing). 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

Champion  (Everbearing). 

1.50 

10.00 

47.50 

E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO.  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 


Gregoryls  Honest  Seeds 

Others  obtain  the  following  results  from  our  seeds;  so 
you  can  grow : 

1,000  Bush.  Carrot,  Hutchinson  per  acre 

1,000  Bush.  Parsnips,  Abbotts  Improved  per  acre 

1,000  Bush.  Onion,  Round  Yellow  Danvers  per  acre 

600  Bush.  Beet,  Crosby’s  Imp.  Egyptian  per  acre 

13,000  Heads  Cabbage,  Copenhagen  Market  per  acre 

200  Bush.  Beans,  Bountiful  Green  Pod  Bush  per  acre 
200  Bush.  Corn,  Golden  Honey  per  acre 

40,000  Heads  Lettuce,  Black  Seeded  Tennis  Ball  per  acre 
175  Bush.  Pioneer  Peas  per  acre 

12  Tons  Blue  Hubbard  Squash  per  acre 

Gregory’s  Honest  Seeds  have  70  years  of  practical  experience  be¬ 
hind  them — full  of  life,  sure  to  grow,  known  quality  and  you  can  be 
assured  of  perfect  satisfaction.  Get  the  best  at  reasonable  prices. 

Our  special  offer  sent  with  our 
1926  Catalog— it’s  free,  write  today 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  INC. 

15  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


r  PLANTS\TREES  -  SHRUBS-BULBS  ctcr 

■^IRECT  FROM  NURSERY  TOYOU 

. .. 


California  Privet  and  Thunberg’s 
Barberry  Hedge  Plants.  Complete 
assortment  of  Shade  Trees,  Nut 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Peonies,  Dahlias, 
Iris,  Narcissus  and  Gladiolus,  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Apricot,  Nectarine,  Quince  Trees,  etc.  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Dewberry  Plants,  Goose¬ 
berry  and  Currant  Bushes,  Grape  V  ines,  large  stock, 
Bhubarb,  Asparagus  Plants,  etc.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Before  placing  your  order  elsewhere 

Write  for  our  big  FREE  CATALOG,  which 
gives  prices,  description  and  illustrations ; 
also  complete  planting  and  culture  instructions. 


BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  «»*  i 


SELBYVILLE 

DELAWARE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Grape  Varieties  Old  and 
New 

Part  I 

Forming  a  Judgment. — The  sugges¬ 
tion  or  the  recommendation  of  a  variety 
of  grape  from  the  long  list  of  well-known 
varieties  as  possibly  adaptable  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  district,  about  which  little  if  any¬ 
thing  is  known  from  a  climatic  or  soil 
standpoint,  is  quite  likely  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  provte  'harmful  to  the  pro¬ 
spective  planter,  as  wrell  as  lessen  ti  e 
prestige  of  tie  advisor  who  undertakes 
the  task.  Yet  the  requests  for  just  such 
specific  information  are  not  uncommon 
and  if  the  one  whose  advice  is  sought 
does  not  respond  with  a  spirit  and  def¬ 
initeness  that  removes  all  doubt  from 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer,  he  may  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  know-nothing  class.  Scarcely 
a  week  passes  that  the  writer  is  not 
called  upon  to.  prophesy  as  to  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  certain  varieties  succeeding  in 
a  more  or  less  unknown  district,  or  to 
suggest  varieties  likely  to  succeed  in  a 
section  that  has  never  grown  grapes  com¬ 
mercially.  The  reply  usually  made  to 
such  request  is  a  sort  of  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  not  given  that  the  witness  shall 
be  confused,  but  to  get  some  meager  in¬ 
formation  of  the  location  in  question. 
Thus  we  ask  what  varieties  of  grapes 
are  now  growing  in  the  immediate  local¬ 
ity,  either  in  the  home  garden  or  for 
commercial  purposes.  Do  these  varieties 
ripen  well  in  four  out  of  five  seasons? 
Do  the  varieties  yield  satisfactory  crops 
of  fruit  annually?  Do  the  canes  mature 
sufficiently  in  the  average  season  to  with¬ 
stand  Winter  temperatures,  and  what  are 
the  minimum  temperatures  common  to 
the  locality?  Do  the  varieties  now  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  section  siliow  evidence  of 
downy  mildew  or  black  rot?  Is  the  local¬ 
ity  subject  to  late  Spring  or  early  Fall 
freezes  and  frosts?  If  it  can  be  learned 
from  this  sort  of  questioning  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  variety  succeeds  well  in  the  locality 
in  question  over  a  period  of  years,  it  is 
then  possible  to  give  some  judgments 
worth  while  as  to  the  likelihood  of  other 
varieties  proving  successful  in  the  region. 
Since  probably  more  is  known  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  Concord  over  a  wider  range  of 
territory  than  for  any  other  sort,  it  is 
usually  taken  as  a  basis  in  forming  judg¬ 
ments  concerning  other  varieties.  If  in¬ 
quiry  is  made  from  a  section  in  wrhich  no 
cultivated  varieties  have  been  grown,  the 
wild  vines,  if  any,  may  supply  much  valu¬ 
able  information. 

Making  a  Comparison. — In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussions  of  varieties  and  their 
likelihood  of  succeeding  in  untried  local¬ 
ities  we  have  tried  to  compare  with  Con¬ 
cord  whenever  possible,  since  pretty  def¬ 
inite  information  is  at  hand  of  its  be¬ 
havior  and  of  its  temperature  require¬ 
ments.  The  facts  or  statements  given  in 
the  discussions  of  the  commoner  varieties 
may  be  generally  known  to  many,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  the  repetition  may  not  be 
too  burdensome,  and  possibly  some  of 
the  new  findings  will  prove  sufficiently 
interesting,  in  a  measure,  to  compensate 
for  the  setting  down  here  briefly  some 
of  the  well-known  facts  about  grape  vari¬ 
eties.  In  an  article  of  this  length  but  a 
slight  discussion  can  be  given  of  these 
phases  that  seem  the  more  important  to 
the  writer.  However,  what  may  be  the 
real  important  considerations  to  one  may 
not  appeal  to  another  as  such,  but  I 
think  all  will  agree,  at  least  the  com¬ 
mercial  grape  growers,  that  the  disposal 
of  the  crop  to  the  best  advantage  looms 
large,  and  so  the  statements  that  follow, 
will  in  a  degree  consider  the  marketing 
from  a  varietal  standpoint.  Within  the 
past  few  years  there  has  come  an  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  grape  varieties,  not 
alone  from  the  amateur,  but  the  commer¬ 
cial  vineyardist  has  come  to  realize  that 
possibly  his  financial  gain  will  be  greater 
if  he  grows  varieties  other  than  Concord, 
Catawba  or  Niagara.  The  discussions 
may  serve  him  in  some  measure  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  varieties  he  can  best  grow  and 
market. 

Concord. — No  one  will  take  exception 
to  the  statement  that  Concord  is  the  most 
important  commercial  American  grape  at 
the  present  time.  Its  adaptability  for 
many  purposes,  dessert,  jelly,  unfer¬ 
mented  juice,  etc.,  in  connection  with  its 
climate  and  soil  ranges,  are  met  by  no 
other  American  grape.  It  may  not  rank 
/with  some  others  as  a  dessert  grape,  it 
may  fall  short  in  its  jelly-making  char¬ 
acters,  others  may  give  a  more  palatable 
grape  juice,  but  no  other  variety  pos 
sesses  all  these  characters  in  like  degree. 
As  has  been  aptly  said,  “It  is  the  grape 
for  the  million.”  Concord  probably 
thrives  on  a  wider  range  of  soils  than 
any  other  American  variety.  It  will  en¬ 
dure  neglect,  and  yet  it  will  respond  re¬ 
markably  to  good  care  and  fertilization. 
It  can  be  trained  to  several  methods.  It 
is  comparatively  free  from  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  except  in  locations  very  favorable 
to  mildews  and  rot.  Concord  has  shown 
that  approximately  136  days  with  a  mean 
daily  temperature  of  65.3  degrees  Fahr¬ 
enheit  are  required  to  mature  its  fruit 
and  wood  thoroughly.  It  will  be  many 
years  before  any  other  variety  will  sup¬ 
plant  Concord  as  a  general-purpose 
grape.  Like  some  varieties  of  tree 
fruits  the  danger  of  over-planting  Con¬ 
cord  looms  just  over  the  horizon.  In 
fact,  there  are  those  conversant  with 
grape  production  who  claim  that  the 
(Continued  on  Page  418) 


Established  1818 

For  Over  Five  Generations 
The  House  of 

B0LGI  AN  0  o'  BALTIMORE 

Has  faithfully  served  its  patrons. 

This  Service  and  Experience  is 
at  your  command 

Our  1926  Garden 
Guide 

contains  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  and  will  help 
you  plan,  plant  and  care 
for  your  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Garden. 

It  will  be  sent  FREE — 
if  you  will  write  for  it. 


The  J.  Bolgiano 


Agawam 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 


Agawam 


Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  bunches. 
Very  sweet.  Each  20c;  12.J1.50;  100.  $10.00. 


rnneavl  Best  known  grape-  Sure  ro  suceed.  Fine 
concord  for  grape  juice  15c;  12.  $1.25;  100,  $8.00. 

(White  Concord).  Best  greenish- white 
magara  grape  grown.  Each  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10. 

J-_  Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big.  Extra 
”  Olden  early,  hardy,  sweet.  20c;  12.  $1.50;  (00,  $10. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vines  AMT  Y  CAft 
Set  of  four  best  varieties  A 


Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Three  Sets  for 

one  address  for  $1.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you. 

Free 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  illustrated 
instructionsformaking  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


The  Templin-Bradley  Co. 

5712  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Yellow 

fleshed, 
sweet  as  su¬ 
gar,  bred  to 
ripen  in  a 
short  season. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  garden  novelties 
offered  in  our  catalog  for  1926.  A 
packet  is  1 0  cents,  by  mail  or  at  our 
store.  Get  it  and  with  it  be  sure  to 
ask  for  a  copy  of 


Vaughan’s  Gardening 

Illustrated  for  1926 

This  is  a  seed  catalog  unlike  others,  a 
magazine  of  home  garden  information 
as  well  as  a  complete  list  with  pictures, 
prices  and  descriptions,  of  everything 
a  home  gardener  needs  or  desires. 


110  Plates  in  Full  Color 

The  most  complete  collection  of  annu¬ 
al  flowers  in  true  color  ever  published 
in  a  seed  catalog.  It  lists  the  finest 
standard  home  garden  vegetables  and 
the  best  of  the  new  introductions.  It 
gives  all  the  news  of  the  gardening 
world  and  practical  advice  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  everything  listed.  Free  at 
our  store  or  by  mail. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE 
47-49  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


effimALFALFA 


Genuine  Grimm  Seed  produce*  plant*  with  low  crown  and 
large  branching  root*.  Individual  plant*  larger,  leafier, 
easier  to  cure  and  of  better  feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 
Resist*  winter  condition*.  Grow*  early  in  Spring.  Require* 
less  seed.  1  specialize  in  Grimm  Alfalfa  only.  Booklet  Free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN.  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer, 
250  Water  Street  excelsior,  minn. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — 
Profitable.Itpaystogrowthem. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72-E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


CnYRPAKIQ  Virginia,  Laredo,  Mammoth  Tel- 
’  BCMHv  fow  n nd  Other  Varieties. 

Whippoorwill,  New  Era  and  Mixed  Cow  Peas.  Write  for 
price  list.  Hickory  Seed  Company,  Hickory,  N.  C. 
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Ig  apple 


wruits-Shrum 

Ornamenlalsi 


TREES 
Standard  vari¬ 
eties,  4  ft.  av- 
erase-- h  a  r  d  y 
trees.  Special 
offer,  18  for 
$3.96,  making 
the  cost  O''! 
of  each 


To  introduce  Fer¬ 
ris  high  grade  nurs-t 
ery  stock  and  make  \ 
new  customers  and  I 
friends  we  are  of-  l 
fering  the  biggest  I 
bargains  yet  made  ' 
Buch  as  6  Barberry, 

1  ft.,  field  grown,  , 
$i  :4  Bridal  Wreath 
field  grown,  $1;  10  I 
White  or  Red  Snowber-  I 
1  year  size,  $1;  20  5 


1  00  Asst’d 
Gladioli, $1 


raCrr 


Red  or  Black  kaspberries,  choice!  af 
the  best  varieties  $1;  10  Concord  Grapes, 
2-year  size,  $1;  20  Norway  Spruce  Seed¬ 
lings,  2 years,  4  te  6  in..  $1;  20  Scotch  Pine 
Evergreens.  2-year  seedlings.  4-6  in.,  $1:  6 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce  Evergreens.  4  to  6  in. 
seedlings,  $1;  3  Peonies,  Double  Flowering, 
large  size,  $1;  16  Assorted  German  Iris,  large 
blooming,  $1;  10  mixed  Phlox,  gay  var.,  $1. 
Any  six  of  above  $1  Bargains  for  $5.  Many  other 
bargains  In  catalog.  Chance  af  a  lifetime- 

f Norway Smict, 
Evergreen 
Seedlings, —  _  . 

grow  In  size 7  wonderful  for  ornamental  planting  around  house. 
You  get  6  trees  practically  free,  because  10c  covers  only  packing 
and  postage,  so  help  me  advertise  by  sending  also  the  name  of 
-  i  neighbor  who  owns  home.  gaga  ge go 

CATALOG  FREE 

Printed  In  actual  col- ^ 
ors— shows  all  kinds  ef«Trees,  Shrub¬ 
bery,  Evergreens.  Fruits— contains 
“  many  bargains.  With  catalogfwhich 
Is  Free,  lwill  send  full  particulars 
how  early  buyers  get  Gladioli— Ever- 
ee ns— Roses- -and  many  other  kinds 
rorsertStoek  Free  with  early  orders, 
rite  today,  don't  miss  this  chance  to 
money,  and  dol  your  ([planting  at  the 
t  cost.  Address 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 
Bridge  St.  Hampton,  low 


ROSS  SEED 

KJ  Grows 

Hardjr,  dependable  seeds,  costing 
you  no  more  than  GOOD  seeds 
should. 

On  the  market  80  years,  making 
good  year  after  year. 

EVERY  SEED  YOU  NEED 
Flower,  Garden  or  Vegetable 

Buy  Ross’  Seed  and  pay  for 
Quality,  not  premiums,  etc.  You 
will  be  as  delighted  as  ourselves  if 
you  plant  Ross’  Seed  this  year. 
Send'  for  our  1926  Year  Book.  It 
is  interesting  reading,  is  profusely 
illustrated,  gives  prices,  etc.  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy.  (325) 


ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


rROSS 
SEED 
GROWS 


Take  Advantage 

OF  THIS 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


SELECTED 

SEEDS 


Buy  H  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular  price  and 
you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued  at  25  cents  with¬ 
out  extra  charge.  With  a  $2  purchase  you  select 
extra  seeds  valued  at  60  cents.  In  packets  and 
ounces  (Not  in  Bulk). 

Wonderful  values.  68  years  in  business  assures  a 
satiate  deal. 

Write  for  illustrated  Free  Catalog  (No.  426)  today. 


KENDALL  6  WHITNEY  Established  1858 


HOYTtS 


grown/  CERTIFIED! 

Exclusive  packers  OHIO 
GROWN  certifiedclovers. 

The  pure  hardy  type  that  return  you  dividends. 
Headquarters  for  the  best  to  be  had  in  all  field  seeds, 
grains  and  soy  beans.  Ask  about  our  freight  paid  offer. 

The  A.  C.  Hoyt  Co.,  Box  505,  Fostoria,  O. 

Q0D  SEEDS 

"  Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 

Better — 56  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Where  Will  the  Apples  Go? 

(Continued  from  Page  409) 

St.  Lawrence  ports.”  Very  encourag¬ 
ing! 

This  letter  gave  us  assurance  that  the 
business  world  is  reaching  out  in  our  di¬ 
rection,  even  though  other  agencies  are 
not. 

Within  three  seasons  we  shall  enjoy 
the  very  greatly  enlarged  business  and 
consequent  benefits  certain  to  come  from 
the  opening  of  the  new  Welland  Ship 
Canal  that  will  connect  Lake  Ontario 
ports  by  a  27-ft.  channel  with  Lake  Erie 
ports,  and  by  a  21-ft.  channel  with  all 
the  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  system ; 
but  our  greatest  benefits  will  flow  from 
being  connected  on  the  east  with  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaiboard  and  the  ports  of  the 
world,  by  placing  us  on  a  great  highway 
of  international  commerce.  So  said 
Charles  P.  Craig,  executive-director  of 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Tide 
Water  Association,  in  a  recent  speech. 
Canada  believes  in  ship  canals.  Neither 
is  she  afraid  of  going  through  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  territory.  Witness  tiie  fact  that 
Canada  now  has  2,000  miles  of  railroad¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States.  The  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Ship  Canal  would  be  a  splendid 
testimonial  of  the  century  of  good-will 
existing  between  these  two  countries. 

There  is  another  project  before  the 
people  of  New  York  State.  Senator 
Ilomer  Dick,  member  of  -the  Barge  Canal 
Survey  Commission,  urges  that  the 
Barge  'Canal  should  be  deepened  to  14 
or  15  ft.  between  Oswego  and  Al¬ 
bany,  to  offset  a  possible  drift  of  export 
trade  to  Canada.  He  urges  that  this  be 
done  soon,  so  that  when  the  Welland 
Canal  is  opened,  the  large  boats,  coming 
down  from  the  upper  lakes,  will  break 
cargo  at  Oswego  and  transship  to  New 
York,  instead  of  going  straight  through 
to  Montreal. 

But  this  deepened  Barge  Canal  would 
not  be  a  ship  canal.  We  should  have  to 
break  cargo  at  New  York  or  Albany,  an 
expensive,  slow,  and  damaging  process 
for  apples.  We  should  still  have  to  go 
400  miles  out  of  our  way.  I  contend 
that  our  produce  must  have  direct  and 
untrammelled  routes  to  all  the  markets 
of  the  world.  We  must  not  be  shut  in 
by  those  whose  interests,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  are  opposed  to  ours.  We  must 
fight  to  get  out.  In  the  words  of  The 
Rural  New-Yoeker,  “We  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves.” 

I  believe  in  the  export  of  apples  from 
our  lake  ports  direct  to  Europe.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  enormous  increase  in  the  ex- 
lK>rt  of  apples  from  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  via  the  Panama  Canal  during  the 
last  two  years,  it  is  not  at  all  beyond 
the  range  of  reason,  that  there  can  be 
developed  large  export  shipments  of  ap¬ 
ples  from  Western  New  York,  through 
our  lake  ports,  direct  to  Europe,  via  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  thereby  cutting  down 
the  distance  to  Liverpool  400  miles, 
eliminating  the  railroad  haul  to  New 
York  with  its  attendant  expense,  substi¬ 
tuting  cheap  water  transportation.  Upon 
the  exportation  of  apples  depends  the 
very  life  of  the  industry.  Our  home  mar¬ 
kets  are  filled  to  the  saturation  point 
now.  If  we  were  forced  to  consume  the 
four  to  five  million  barrels  that  are 
yearly  exported,  the  industry  would  be 
buried  in  a  flood.  “Without  vision  the 
people  perish  !”  Florence  Cornwall. 


New  Grape  Varieties 

The  three  grape  seedlings  from  the 
New  York  Fruit  Testing  Association  at 
Geneva  bore  a  few  bunches  in  1925, 
enough  to  give  an  idea  of  their  quality. 
Pontiac  has  the  weaker  foliage  under  our 
conditions,  but  is  a  good  grower.  For 
quality  I  would  ,rank  them  as  follows : 
Thompson  No.  5  first.  Sheridan  second 
and  Pontiac  last.  Sheridan  gave  the 
best  set  of  fruit  and  they  all  proved  to 
be  good  keepers  as  claimed  by  the  Geneva 
Station.  For  those  wishing  a  good  early 
white  grape,  Ontario,  from  specimens  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  seems  most  promising  in  quality 
and  remaining  in  good  condition  for  a 
long  period. 

A  word  of  caution  is  needed  for  those 
in  the  Japanese  beetle  district  that  they 
do  not  use  flour  in  the  sprays  too  late 
nor  too  heavily  to  protect  the  grape¬ 
vines  from  the  pest.  Dry  lime  is  prob¬ 
ably  enough  to  repel  the  beetles  under 
most  conditions  late  in  the  season,  and 
it  will  wash  off  the  fruit.  Flour  proved 
a  very  good  “sticker”  last  Fall.  Every 
farm  home  should  have  its  row  of  Dahlias 
and  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  garden 
or  truck  patch  w^.iere  they  can  be  worked 
the  same  as  any  other  crop  with  the  horse 
tools.  They  only  require  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  give  lots  of  pleasure  to  all  lovers 
of  bright  flowers,  and  they  last  until  frost 
and  even  later  witii  the  Chrysanthemums. 

New  Jersey.  ii.  g.  t. 


While  a  little  girl  from  the  city  was 
visiting  her  country  cousins  the  pet  cat 
walked  across  the  floor  with  live  young 
kittens.  The  country  children  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  select  a  name  for  each 
member  of  the  new  feline  family.  After 
a  few  moments  the  city  cousin  left  the 
room  saying  disgustedly:  “Aw,  what’s 
the  use  of  naming  ’em?  Their  mother 
will  only  call  ’em  ‘Meow’  anyway. — Sun¬ 
set  Magazine. 


Half  a  Million  2 -Year 

Apple  Trees  Now  Ready 

Thrifty,  large-size,  well-rooted  Trees  budded  from  our  own 
bearing  orchards  to  assure  trueness  to  name.  Great  blocks  of 
Yellow  Transparent  (early),  Delicious  (winter)  and  other  money¬ 
making  varieties.  We  are  booking  orders  now  for  early  spring  de¬ 
livery  at  prices  that  mean  a  worth-while  saving. 

30,000  Choice  Cherry  Trees 

Montmorency  has  proven  the  greatest  money  maker  among  the  Cher¬ 
ries.  We  have  30,000  fine  Montmorency  Trees,  ready  for  planting.  Also 
large  blocks  of  other  varieties,  both  sour  and  sweet. 

300,000  Concord  Grape  Vines 

The  demand  for  grapes  and  grape  juice  seems  to  be  practically  un¬ 
limited.  Fortunes  have  been  made  from  Concord  Grapes  during  the  past 
few  years.  We  have  300,000  strong,  well-rooted  Vines  of  this  variety.  Also 
a  liberal  supply  of  Delaware  (Red),  Moores  Early  (Black),  and  Niagara 
(White). 

Shade  Trees  and  Ornamentals 

We  have  thousands  of  magnificent  specimens  of  the  ever-popular  Nor¬ 
way  Maples  in  sizes  up  to  3  inches  diameter.  If  you’re  needing  a  hedge, 
plant  our  Barberry  and  save  nine-tenths  the  labor  of  trimming.  Over  30 
varieties  of  evergreens  for  lawns  and  windbreaks. 

CATALOG  FREE!  Write  today  for  our  big  illustrated  Catalog.  It 
_____ ___ m  ’  tells  how  fruit  is  grown  and  marketed  in  our  own 

vast  commercial  orchards.  Describes  and  pictures  the  best-paying  varieties 
of  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears  and  Small  Fruits. 


v*  »  v  ^ 

J.G.HARBISON  S  SONS 


proprietors 


Dept.  14 


Berlin,  Maryland 


‘The  Largest  Growers  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  World ” 


SP0RICIDE  for  SMUT in  OATS 

Has  been  on  the  market  since  1905.  Positive 
results  guaranteed.  Increases  yield  of  grain, 
makes  cleaner  and  better  straw,  stops  object¬ 
ionable  dirty  dust  at  threshing.  Cost  negli- 
able  as  compared  with  results  obtained. 
r  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

?  SPORICIDE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc..  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 


BUY  “SYRACUSE” 
RED  CLAY 

FLOWER  POTS 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY,  INC. 

BOX  250  SY  R ACUSE,  X.  Y. 


METCALFS 

2£edsofknown_OriSirt[/! 

Order  Direct  at  these  Low  Prices 

Compare  our  prices  and  qualities  before  you  buy.  We’ll  gladly  send 
samples  of  any  of  the  items  quoted  below.  We  offer  only  “Seeds  of  Known 
Origin”  which  we  can  heartily  recommend.  Our  Red  Clover  is  Grown  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  We  do  not  handle  imported  Red  Clover  or  Alfalfa  Seed,  against 
which  the  Government  warns.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

Bags  FREE — Freight  prepaid  on  assorted  orders  of  250  lbs.  or  more 


RED  CLOVER  Per  bu. 

Metcalf's  Recleaned  Medium . $22.25 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Mammoth.,.  23.25 

ALFALFA  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned,  Utah  Grown. $14.50 
Grimm,  Certified,  in  sealed  bags.,.  27.00 
Canadian  Variegated  “  “  17.00 

ALSIKE 

Metcalf's  Recleaned . Per  bu.  $18.00 

SWEET  CLOVER 

Metcalf’s  Scarified,  W.  B..Perbu.  $8.25 

TIMOTHY 

Metcalf's  Recleaned . Per  bu.  $4.50 

TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  MIXED 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Rec.  about  22%%  Alsike.$6.75 

METCALF’S  SEED  OATS 

Alberta  Cluster . Per  bu.  $1.25 

Cornellian  . Per  bu.  1.20 

Ohio  Grown  Oats . Per  bu.  1.10 

METCALF’S  SEED  WHEAT 

Per  bu. 

Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat . $3.25 


METCALF’S  SEED  CORN 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage . »4.50 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes . 3.75 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop .  3.75 

Luce’s  Favorite .  3.65 

Virginia  Eureka  Corn .  4.00 

Improved  Learning . 3.50 

Golden  Glow . 3.00 

Cornell  No.  11 .  3.25 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint .  4.00 

FANCY  BARLEY 

6  Row  Oderbrucker . Per  bu.  $1.85 

2  Row  Fancy . Per  bu.  2.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed . Per  lb.  $  .43 

Best  Orchard  Grass . Per  lb.  .26 

Canada  Blue  Grass . Per  lb.  .44 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch . Per  lb.  .14 

PEAS 

Canada  Field  Peas . Per  bu.  $3.75 

WRINKLED  PEAS 

Dark  Pod  Telephone . Per  bu.  $8.00 

Alderman  . Per  bu.  8.00 

Thomas  Laxton . Per  bu.  9.00 

Gradus  . Per  bu.  10.00 

Laxtonian  . Per  bu.  10.00 


METCALF’S  HIGH  QUALITY  GARDEN  SEEDS 

$ 


Vick’s  Scarlet  Globe  Radish. ..  ,1b.  $  .65 
Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tip  “  ...lb.  .65 

Danver  Half  Long  Carrot . lb.  .75 

Chantenay  Carrot . lb.  .75 

Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery,  ,oz.  .40 

Snowball  Cauliflower . oz.  1.50 

White  Spine  Cucumber . lb.  1.00 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet . lb.  .75 

Golden  Bantam  Corn . bu.  7.50 

Early  Evergreen  Corn . bu.  7.50 


Yellow  Globe  Danver  Onions... lb. 

White  Globe  Onion... . lb. 

Big  Boston  Lettuce . lb. 

Long  Green  Cucumber . lb. 

Green  Hubbard  Squash . lb. 

Common  Varieties  of  Spinach.. lb. 

Hollow  Crown  Parsnip . lb. 

Grand  Rapids  Lettuce . lb. 

Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage ...  lb. 
Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage. ..  .lb. 


$5.50 

6.00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

.25 

.65 

1.00 

2.50 

1.75 


Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  5  Lbs.  or  Over.  Why  Pay  More? 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 


200  West  Genesee  Street 

Send  for  our  Seed  Catalogue 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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4  STALKS  TO  THE  POUND 

GIANT  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS 


Giant  Washington  brought 
$  15  a  doz.  hunches  in 
N.  Y.  market 


The  Rust  Resistant  Asparagus,  noted  for  its 
delightful  nutlike  flavor,  beautiful  verdant  foli¬ 
age,  9  to  11  feet  tall,  and  enormous  size  of  its 
stalks.  Stalks  are  rich  green  with  a  delicate 
purple  overtone,  ranging  from  1  to  2  inches 
thick  and  often  weighing  a  quarter  pound  apiece. 

Plant  Only  One-Y ear-Old  Giant  Roots 

Asparagus  Specialists  now  know  that  the 
largest  and  most  vigorous  One-Year-Old  Roots 
(Giant  Roots)  thrive  best  and  yield  the  largest 
stalks.  Small  inferior  roots  are  worthless ;  2- 
year,  3-year  or  4-year  old  roots  that  are  no 
larger  than  our  One-Year-Old  Giant  Roots,  have 
been  stunted  in  growth  and  will  never  do  well. 

PLANT  THIS  SPRING— CUT  NEXT  YEAR-A 

Planting  of  these  Massive  Roots  this  Spring,  can  be 
Cut  Next  Year,  and  for  15  to  20  years  thereafter. 

YOUR  ORDER  SOLICITED— The  smallest  orders  we  have 
booked  for  shipment  this  Spring  are  our  Special  Prepaid 
Parcel-Post  Packages  of  25  Giant  Roots— the  largest  order 
is  for  250,000  Roots  to  one  customer  (2  carloads — a  50 
acre  planting.)  The  same  Quality  Roots  and  the  same 
courteous  service  to  all. 


SUCCESS  GUARANTEED— 100%  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 


We  do  not  know  of  a  single  dissatisfied  customer  on  our  lists,  which  cover 
shipments  to  every  State  in  the  Union  and  many  foreign  countries. 

Plant  our  Giant  One-Year-Old  Roots,  follow  our  Complete  Cultural  Directions 
(copy  free  with  each  order)  and  you  are  positively  assured  of  a  successful  planting. 
We  Guarantee  90%  to  100%  Stand,  or  money  refunded  if  you  wish  it. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price-List 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS,  Box  262-MI,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS  R00TS  &  2-yrWashington,  2-yr- 

Mary  Washington  and  other  va. 
rieties.  Rooted  Chrysanthemum  cuttings,  vegetable  and 
sweet  potato  plants  in  season.  For  prices  address 

L  &  J.  L.  LEONARD  Box  R  Iona,  N.  J. 


Asparagus- Washington  Rust-Proof  Barr’s-Main..Falm’to.  Good, 
sturdy  roots,  SI. 25  hund.;  $8  thous.  prepaid.  Hubbard 
squash  seed%$l  lb.  Lane.  Co.  Sure  Crop  or  Sweepstake 
eeed  corn,  $2  bu.  Sat.  guar.  PLEASANTVIEW.  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 


No  matter  what  fertilizer  you  use  on  your  vegetables,  the  addition 
of  200  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  acre  will  increase  the  yield 
enough  to  make  a  big  profit  on  the  Nitrate  used. 

Careful  experiments  conducted  by  agricultural  authorities  in 
several  parts  of  the  country  have  shown  conclusively  that  the 
following  average  increased  yields  per  acre  can  be  obtained  from 
an  application  of  100  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda: 


Asparagus 

100  bunches 

Beans  (White) 

225  lbs. 

Beets 

4000  lbs.  tubers 

Cabbages 

6100  lbs. 

Carrots 

7800  lbs. 

Celery 

30  % 

Mangels 

123.7  bushels 

Onions 

1800  lbs. 

Potatoes 

3600  lbs. 

Sugar  Beets 

1330  lbs. 

Sweet  Potatoes 

3900  lbs. 

Tomatoes 

100  baskets 

Our  free  bulletins  contain  valuable  information  which  has  helped 
thousands  of  farmers  to  grow  bigger  and  better  crops.  They  tell  how 
and  when  to  apply  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  best  results.  A  postal  to  our 
nearest  office  will  bring  them  to  you.  Name  crops  in  which  you  are 
most  interested  and  for  our  information  mention  the  number  2022 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  - EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  401  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

701  Cotton  Exchange  BIdg.=  Memphis,  Tenn.  55  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Flowers  for  the  Roadside 
Stand 

Lasting  Quality  Needed. — Flowers 
that  are  grown  for  sale  at  a  roadside 
stand  must  have  lasting  quality,  for  they 
ai’e  not  only  exposed  on  the  stand,  but 
arc  often  carried  a  long  distance  after¬ 
wards.  Anything  that  wilts  --easily  is  un¬ 
suitable,  no  matter  how  lovely.  For  this 
reason  we  do  not  advise  garden  roses, 
generally  speaking;  they  do  not  carry 
well  in  the  exposure  of  an  automobile.  If, 
however,  your  trade  seems  interested  in 
them,  cut  the  buds  before  they  open,  and 
stand  in  water,  in  the  cellar,  over  night, 
and  do  not  -expose  on  the  stand.  The  bulk 
of  i  lie  trade  will  be  represented  by  an¬ 
nuals  and  perennials  grown  from  seed, 
peonies,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus  and  -Chrysan¬ 
themums.  In  planning  for  perennials 
from  seed,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  will  not  usually  bloom  till  the  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Annuals,  of  course,  bloom  the 
first  season. 

Bulbs. — These  are  not  advised,  but 
if  one  has  a  lot  of  the  trumpet  daffodils 
they  would  be  likely  to  prove  very  sal¬ 
able,  as  they  make  a  fine  show  early  in 
the  season.  They  are  now  under  quaran¬ 
tine,  and  until  growers  in  this  country 
get  up  a  good  stock  prices  for  biubs  are 
likely  to  be  high.  Anyone  who  has 
clumps  of  hardy  Narcissi  in  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  garden  should  see  that  they  are 
separated  and  reset  in  Fall  as  needed, 
and  the  small  offsets  grown  on  for  fu¬ 
ture  blooming. 

General  'Suggestions. — Deep,  well- 
enriched  soil,  very  thoroughly  tilled,  is 
required  for  successful  Hower-growing ; 
any  good  garden  soil  with  plenty  of  well- 
rotted  manure  thoroughly  worked  in  will 
do.  Irrigation  during  a  dry  spell  is  a 
great  advantage.  In  making  a  start  in 
this  line,  the  beginner  should  not  try  too 
many  varieties.  A  few  sorts  that  he  can 
grow  with  confidence  will  give  better  re¬ 
turns  than  a  long  list  indifferently  grown. 
Gladioli,  sweet  peas  and  Dahlias  are 
three  standards,  while  asters,  marigolds, 
Zinnias,  Scabiosa  and  annual  sunflowers 
give  long  cutting,  and  are  readily  grown 
from  seed.  If  planting  for  permanence, 
peonies,  larkspur,  columbine,  Coreopsis, 
Gaillardia  and  Pyretlirum  will  be  found 
very  desirable  among  perennials. 

Peonies  are  especially  in  demand 
around  Memorial  Day.  If  the  weather 
is  unfavorable,  so  that  they  bloom  later, 
people  seem  to  care  less  for  them,  al¬ 
though  they  are  so  showy.  For  lasting 
quality,  die  flowers  must  be  cut  before 
they  are  fully  open.  Good  varieties  for 
cutting  are  Edulis  Superha,  Felix 
Crousse,  Festiva  Maxima.  Mme.  Calot, 
and  Monsieur  Jules  Elie.  'There  are  many 
more  equally  desirable,  but  those  are 
standards,  and  are  usually  moderate  in 
price.  The  roots  should  be  planted  in 
Fall,  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the 
first  or  second  week  in  October.  Give  a 
good  mulch  when- the  ground  freezes. 

Sweet  Peas. — These  should  be  sown 
early  ;  if  the  flowers  are  picked  they  will 
bloom  over  a  long  period.  There  ane 
strains  of  early  orchid  or  Spencer  sweet 
peas  that  -greatly  surpass  the  old  type. 
Rich  ground  and  an  open  sunny  spot 
are  required ;  inoculation  is  a  help.  The 
sped,  is  sown  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  middle  of  April,  according  to  clim¬ 
atic  conditions.  It  is  wise  to  make  a 
trench  or  furrow,  about  0  in.  deep,  sow¬ 
ing  the  -seed  in  the  bottom  of  this,  and 
covering  with  one  inch  of  soil,  pressed 
down  firmly.  When  the  seedlings  ar;e  up 
thin  them  to  about  4  in.  apart.  They  will 
require -brush  or  netting  to  support  them; 
4  ft.  stakes  -with  wire  netting  make  a 
nett  and  convenient  -trellis.  The  soil 
should  be  hqed  up  against  the  plants  as 
they  grow,  until  the  furrow  is  filled 
level ;  a  mulch  of  lawn  clippings  will 
help  to  conserve  moistpre,  and  will  keep 
•the  roots  cool. 

Tiie  Gladiolus. — Bulbs  of  flowering 
size  should  be  purchased  <to  give  results 
the  first  year,  buit  smaller  roots,  which 
are  much  cheaper,  may  -be  bought  and 
grown  on  for  further  use.  Plant  flower¬ 
ing  bulbs  4  in.  deep,  and  about  3  in. 
apart  in  the  rows ;  width  apart  of  the 
rows  depends  on  whether  you  will  give 
hand  or  horse  cultivation.  Plant  as  early 
in  Spring  as -possible;  when  growing  for 
cut  flowers  planting  may  continue  for 
several  weeks,  to  secure  a  succession,  if 
the  roots  do  not  show  a  tendency  to 
sprout  too  much  in  storage.  Water  is 
necessary  during  long  drought,  not  only  to 
get  a  good  flower  spike, ..but  also  to  grow 
a  strong  bulb  for  the  next  season.  When 
the  flowers  are  cut,  leave  some  of  the 
base  foliage ;  if  it  is  all  cut  off  the  bulb 
will  noit  mature  properly.  Cultivation 
must  be  given  after  the  flowers  are  cut 
and  continued  until  frost,  when  tly.1  bulbs 
are  dug  and  stored  in  a  dry  frost-proof 
place.  Most  varieties  make  offsets  freely, 
and  by  growing  on  these  eormels  it  is 
easy  to  get  up  a  supply.  Good  varieties 
'for  cutting  include  America,  Augusta, 
Lily  I^ehman,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Mrs. 
Frank  Pendleton,  Jr.,  White  Giant, 
Peace.  Wilbrink,  Myrtle,  Halley,  Niaga¬ 
ra.  We  greatly  admire  Dr.  Van  Fleet’s 
famous  variety  Princeps,  which  suggest 
an  Amaryllis  with  its  widely  flaring  flow¬ 
er  of  glowing  red,  blotched  with  white 
at  the  throat ;  it  is  large  and  handsome, 
hut  usually  shows  only  two  or  three  open 
flowers  on  the  spike  at  a  time,  so  it 
has  never  been  a  favorite  for  cutting.  The 
Primulinus  hybrids,  also  originated  by 


Grow  Fruit^f 

For  Health  and  Profit* 
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Big,  Bweet  strawberries.  Red  and 
Black  Raspberries  and  Grapes  picked 
fresh  from  your  own  vines  1  Nothing 
more  conducive  to  health.  Grow  sure- 
bearingapple,  peach  and  cherry  trees. 
Beautify  your  home  grounds  with  fin¬ 
est  flowers,  Shrubs  and  Ornamentals. 

XOO  B.W.  A.N.  Celebrated 
Strawberry  Plants  Only  $i 

Just  one  of  our  many  Btartlingmoney- 
Bavingoffers.Easy  tocultivateand  grow 
big  crops  by  following  our  Bimple  directions 

FREE  PrizeBerry  Book 

Contains  beautiful  pictures  In  natural 
colors  of  all  kinds  of  berries,  fruits,  flowers, 
ornamentals.  Tells  which  varieties  are 
best  adapted  for  home  gardens 
and  commercial  growing. 

$250  PRIZE  CONTEST 

For  best  name  submitted  for  a 
wonderful  new  strawberry. 

Read  all  the  facts  in  our  Prize 
Berry  Book.  Write  at  once. 

Bald  win-Whitten- Ackerman  Nurieriea 

Box  6503  Bridgman,  Mich. 

AG  F NTS  Wanted.  Write  for  onr 
m  u  money-making  sales  plan 
for  men,  women,  boya  and  girls. 


PRIZE  BERRY' 


&iMarm'Wkitten-£krrmjn  Vooeno 

Whitesbog  Blueberries 

mean  handsome  profits 

Big  profits  for  the  commercial 
grower.  Berries  grow  over  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter.  Delicious. 
Practically  seedless.  All  varie¬ 
ties  carefully  selected,  tested 
and  named.  Bushes  vigorous 
and  heavily  productive. 
Write  for  information. 
WHITESBOG 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 
Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants  € 
Joseph  J.  White,  Inc. 
BoxN  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


Gladiolus  Book  Free 


Write  for  my  new  booklet  “THE 
GLADIOLUS  BEAUTIFUL.”  Has 
32  pages,  complete  color-descrip¬ 
tions  of  175  fine  varieties,  fmany 
new)  cultural  hints,  collections, 
special  offers,  and  contains  30  illus¬ 
trations.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail.  IT’S  FJtEE  1 
Rainbow  Collection 
One  bulb  each  of  thirty  different 
varieties,  many  rare  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  lavender,  orange,  rose, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3  if  separately  labeled. 
Will  bloom  this  first  summer,  and 
give  you  pleasure  for  years  to  come. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Sent  postpaid  with  easy 
planting  directions  for  only  $1.00. 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  263-R  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  BUSHES 

|Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz., 
$27.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

SilverColumbla,  Templar,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia, 
Mrs  Calvin  Coolidge,  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Premier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Annie  Laurie.  Bloom  from  these  bushes  won 
1st  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show,  NewYork 
City,  four  years  in  succession,  1922,  1923,  1924,  1925. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemum  Plants,  all  colore,  $1.25  per 
dozen.  $10.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  one  of  the  sweeteet  flowers  that 
grows,  two  year-old  pipe,  25  for  $1.00;  100  for  $3.00.  Post¬ 
paid  insured  delivery.  Honorable  treatment  euarant’d. 

REYNOLDS  FARM  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


BRINGS  TO  YOUR  DOOR 

20  Superfine  Mixed  Gladiolus  bulbs,  or  6  Del¬ 
phinium  Plants,  1-yr.  plants  (Hardy)  blue. 

Illustrated  catalog  of 

Dahlias,  Cannas,  Grapevines  and  Plants 

mailed  on  request. 

Will  ship  at  planting  time. 


WM.  P,  YEAGLE  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  R 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  SKM  l 

AND  WASHINGTON.  1  ami 

2  years  old.  Grown  from  Pedigree  Seed.  Prices  reason- 
utile.  Write  for  catalog  listing  everything  for  Field  and 
Garden.  Jtalpli  W.  Sterling  diitcliogiie,  N.  Y. 


Atlock  Farm  Strain  A  spa  ragus 

selected  seed.  Atlock  Farms,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J 


P  II  III P  F  VAR  I  E  T|  ES  IN  SEEDS.  Gladioli  Bulbs. 
UnUluC  Plants,  my  own  growing.  Send  for  list. 
C.  H.  BREWER  P.  D.  2  Rahway,  N.  J. 


DAHLIAS 


Beautiful  assorted  colors 
♦  1  per  doz..  Postpaid. 

STUART  BRIGGS,  Port  Gibson, N.Y 


Gladiolus  Satisfaction  iBresnZBtTZnaZa&rn  by 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


GLADIOLI  BULBS 

ALICE  TIPLADY.  E.  J.  SHAYLOR.  MAIDEN’S  BLUSH,  ANHA 
EBERIUS,  6c.  GOLDEN  MEASURE.  SOUVENIR,  B.  L  SMITH, 
MURIEL.  MONA  LIZA,  10c.  KENNERMERLAND.  1910  ROSE, 
NORTON.  BARON  HUL0T.  FLORA.  4c.  Mrs.  WATT,  WAR.  WIL- 
BRICK,  PRINCE  OF  WALES.  LILY  WHITE,  HELEN  FRANKLIN, 
3c  each.  No  catalog.  ALBERT  EASTON,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


60 


Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.10 
Cannas.  Catalogue.  R.  SHERMAH  Ubleopee  Kalis,  Mass 


SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICELIST  OF 

Glorious 
LADIOLUS 
ROWN  BY 

EORGE  G.  FOWLER 

66  Summit  St.  Franklin.  New  Hampshire 


Northern  Grown  Aster  Seed  colors.  Also  bachelor  but¬ 
tons  and  calendula.  Large  size  pkts.,  10«;  6  pkt.  to  one 
address  for  oOc.  Mrs.  WM.  H.  SMITH,  Ft.  Covington  Rd.,  Malone,  N.Y 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


OF  KNOWN  ORIGIN 


ILook  for  the  It  marks  the  store 
“PINE  TREE”  of  a  “Pine  Tree” 
Sign  dealer.  It  is  “The 

Sign  of  Good 
Crops”  backed  by  over  seventy  years 
of  honest  service  to  American  farmers. 


2  Look  for  the  “PINE  All  Genuine 
TREE”  Brand  “Pine  Tree” 

on  the  Bag  Farm  Seeds 

are  packed in 
bags  bearing  the  “Pine  Tree”  trade 
mark  printed  in  green,  and  the  words 
“Dickinson’s  Pine  Tree  Farm  Seeds” 
in  black. 


Look  for  the  After  it  is  filled, 
“PINE  TREE”  every  bag  of  “Pine 

Certificate  Tree”  Farm  Seeds 

is  machine  sewed 
with  a  Red  String.  Sewed  into  the  top 
by  this  same  string  is  an  orange  and 
green  “Pine  Tree”  Certificate.  The  bag 
cannot  be  opened  without  breaking 
the  string  and  detaching  the  certificate. 
If  the  Red  String  and  the  certificate 
are  intact,  you  are  assured  of  getting 
genuine  “Pine  Tree"  Farm  Seeds. 


The  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago 

Craver-Dickinson  Co., 

Buffalo,  Binghamton 

Nungesser-Dickinson  Co.,  New  York 


Distributors : 

Barber  and  Bennett,  Albany 


How Y ou  Can  Be  Sure 

of  getting  Genuine 

TINE  TREE” 


Farm 


eeds 
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A  Good  Side  Delivery  Rake 
Plus  a  First-Class  Tedder 

TWO  machines  at  the  price  of  one  is  what  you  actually  get  in 
the  Massey-Harris  No.  3  Combined  Side  Rake  and  Tedder. 
By  simply  moving  a  lever,  it  can  be  converted  from  a  side 
delivery  rake  into  a  tedder  that  shakes  up  the  hay  for  the  sun  and 
wind  to  air  cure.  Saves  valuable  storage  space  because  you  have 
only  one  tool  to  shelter. 


Massey-Harris 

No.  2  Rake  Bar  Loader 

meets  the  needs  of  the  farmer  who 
prefers  a  raker  bar  type  loader.  It 
loads  from  the  lightest  swath  or  from 
a  heavy  windrow.  The  hay  is  pushed 
well  forward  where  it  can  be  handled 
by  one  man. 


Massey  -  Harris 

Cylinder  Loader 

is  built  for  loading  hay  quickly  from 
the  windrow  without  breaking  off  the 
leaves.  The  Loader  hitches  to  the 
wagon  without  any  lifting.  It  travels 
over  rough  ground  without  “whip¬ 
ping”. 
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The  Massey-Harris  Catalog  pictures  and  describes 
these  labor-saving  machines,  also  the  Massey-Harris 
Mowers.  Write  for  it  today. 

There’s  a  Massey-Harris  dealer  near  you;  ask  us  for  his  name. 

Massey-Harris  Harvester  Co.,  Inc. 

Builders  of  Warranted  Farm  Machinery  Since  1850 

Dept.  L  Batavia,  New  York 


A 
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"Good  Equipment  Makes 
a  Good  Farmer  Better ” 
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THE  EXCLUSIVE  FACING  FEATURE 

Of  Hogue’s  E-Z-PAK  Basket  lifts  it  high  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  bushel  containers  . 

It  also  offers  greater  strength,  better  fruit  protection,  distinctive  display, 
higher  and  safer  piling,  flat  and  ventilated  bottom.  These  commendable  features 
go  to  make  up  a  «hipping  and  storage  package  that 
the  thoughtful  shipper  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 

Hundreds  of  progressive  packers  have  adopted 
Hogue’s  E-Z-PAK  Basket  for  their  better  grades. 

YOU  SHOULD  INVESTIGATE  THIS 
IMPROVED  CONTAINER 


(One  Bushel) 


(Pat.  Pend.) 


10 

FACTORIES 


Write 

Nearest 

Factory 

for 

Details 


Licensed  E-Z-PAK  Manufacturers 
Acme  Veneer  Package  Co.,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 
Webster  Basket  Company,  Webster,  N.  Y. 
Hamper  &  Basket  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Virginia  Cooperage  Co.,  Cloverdale,  Va. 

Ft.  Valley  Crt.  &  Lbr.  Co.,  Ft.  Valley,  Ga. 

Zapf  Fruit  Package  Co.,  “ 

Burlington  Basket  Co., 

Berrien  County  Pkg.  Co., 

Elberta  Crate  Co., 

Bibb  Basket  Co., 


-ity, 

Burlington,  Iowa 
Eau  Claire,  Mich. 
Bainbridge,  Ga. 
Macon,  Ga. 


THE 

100%  BASKET 


THE  E-Z-PAK  CORPORATION,  142  Pipestone  St.,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan 


5  CHOICE  EVERGREENS  $15.00 
22  PERENNIALS  $475 

6  CHOICE  ROSES  $  1 

50  FEET  JAPANESE  , 
BARBERRY  HEDGE  5  6P5 

8HARDY  FLOWERING  SHRUBS s  37* 


Send  for  FREE  catalogue, 
full  of  valuable  -suggestions 
and  information  for  fruit 
growers  and  for  farm,  gar¬ 
den  and  lawn.  Address  400 
Washington  St. 


FINGER  LAKES  NURSERIES 


Choice  plants  of  -the  best  va¬ 
rieties  will  he  selected  in 
each  case.  They  will  be  care¬ 
fully  packed  and  shipped  in 
proper  time  for  planting. 
Good  big  value  and  -satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Many  other 
sensational  'bargains.  Choice 
nursery  stock  of  all  kinds. 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  etc.  500  acres. 
40  years  .experience. 
FREE  landscape 
plans  for  our  patrons. 

GENEVA .  NEW  YORK 


P-  J  n  .  i  _  l _ Certified  Rural  Russets,  Early  Irish  Cob 

oeed  rotatoes  biers,  i.  e.  cook  Mu.msviiie,  n.y 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes  weights.  Hill  selected,  high 

yielding  strains,  grown  by  R.APPLET0N8  SONS, Canandaigua. N.Y. 

„  „  J  ni.Ji.l:  Finest  varieties.  Farmers  prices, 

Uaniias  ana  biaoioii  50  Gladioli,  $1.  uDahnas,  $1. 

postpaid.  Circular  free.  A.  M.  KENNEL  Honeybrook,  Pa. 

PI  mini  IIC  20  exquisitely  beautiful  varieties,  #1. 
U LA  UlULUd  All  colors.  None  alike.  Satisfaction 
gua’rtd.  Price  list  free.  Gelser  llros,  Hnlton,  N .  Y. 

nil-,  25— $2;  75— $5 ;not  labeled,  15— $1.50;  50— $5,  la. 
UanliaS  beled ;  all  different  varieties.  Perennial  Phlox, 
cannas,  Mxd,  15 — $1;  50 — $2.  Tuckahoe  Dahlia  Gardens,  Denton, Md. 


GLADIOLI 


15  “  Super-Glads  ”  of  distinction,  each 
labeled,  $2,  postpaid.  30  mixed,  large 
nnlbs,  not  labeled,  $1.  Catalog  free. 

FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS  Box  357-R  Hackensack.  N,  J. 


/-'i  |  J;n|!  50  best  varieties,  60e  and  $1  dozen.  Larger 
VjIaUIOII  quantities  reasonable.  Write  for  list. 


FLORAL  CROFT 


R.  D.3 


PERKASIE.  PA, 


’ansies  and  Sweet  William  Plants 4  ^ostpaw  ®1, 

V.  S.  FORD  &  SON  Hartly,  Delaware 


PRICE 
$18.00— West 


Of  Denver, 


Plowww/Hills 

Vte?t  Safety 


forlordson 

Tractors 


gfy  n  $19.00 


IKeeps  all 
[four  wheels 
on  the  ground. 

Prevents  skidding,  increases 
working  speed,  gives  easier 
steering  and  shorter  turns, 
saves  fuel.  Positive  money 
back  guarantee.  Order  today 
or  write  for  circular. 


THE  EDWARDS  BROTHERS  CO. 

138  Main  Street  Leipsic,  Ohio 


Dr.  Van  Fleet,  make  rather  small  spikes, 
but  ar.e  very  lovely  in  their  varied  yellow 
shades. 

Dahlias. — These  are  very  great  favor¬ 
ites  at  roadside  stands  and  there  are 
plenty  of  attractive  varieties  of  moderate 
price,  as  well  as  the  expensive  novelties. 
We  have  found  the  following  good  for 
cutting  :  Mina  Burgle,  deep  scarlet ;  Polar 
Bear,  very  tine  white ;  Insulinde,  golden 
ochre;  Ilortulanus  Fiet,  shrimp  pink 
tipped  yellow ;  Avalanche,  white :  Mrs. 
Nat  Sloeombe,  yellow;  Pink  Perfection, 
salmon  and  gold  ;  Shower  of  Gold,  deep 
yellow  shaded  apricot ;  Rosa  Nell,  bright 
rose;  Carmencita,  bright  yellow  -striped 
red ;  Conehita,  rose  pink.  A  beginner 
would  do  well  to  ask  a  reliable  dealer  for 
a  good  selection  suitable  for  cutting,  and 
adapted  to  his  location.  Dahlias  do  not 
like  day,  but  will  thrive  with  any  good 
soil ;  if  over-rich  foliage  grows  too 
rankly  to  permit  free,  flowering.  Set 
roots  about  5  in.  deep,  and  put  a  stout 
stake  at  each  root ;  when  the  plant  is 
6  in.  high  pinch  out  the  center  to  make 
it  branch.  Plant  any  time  the  ground  is 
fit  in  May;  we  have  not  found  that  any¬ 
thing  was  gained  by  April  planting.  Con¬ 
stant  cultivation  is  needed. 

Asters. — Everybody  grows  them,  and 
they  are  generally  popular,  they  will 
thrive  in  any  good  rich  soil,  well  prepar¬ 
ed.  Seed  for  early  flowering  may  be  start¬ 
ed  in  house  or  hotbed  in  April.  For  late 
flowering  they  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
in  May.  To  get  flowers  with  long  stems 
they  should  -be  -set  12  in.  apart  in  rows 
2  ft.  asunder.  Asters  are  subject  to  both 
insect  and  disease  attack  ;  new  soil  in  a 
new  locality  gives  the  best  chance.  All 
the  leading  seedsmen  offer  good  market 
sorts  suitable  for  this  line  of  trade. 

Other  Plants. — Annuals  may  be 
sown  in  frames  in  early  Spring,  and 
transplanted  to  their  blooming  location. 
Zinnias  and  Marigolds  should  be.  bought 
in  separate  colors;  mixed  seed  gives  va¬ 
riety,  but  one  may  be  short  in  a  special 
color  desired.  In  our  experience  people 
care  little  for  white  Zinnias,  but  espec¬ 
ially  admire  scarlet  and  orange ;  thei'e 
are  also  some  charming  rose  shades. 
Orange  Calendulas  are  -also  easily  grown 
and  popuiar.  Among  perennials  the  lark¬ 
spurs  are  great  favorites,  especially  Del¬ 
phinium  Belladonna.  Perennials  may  be 
sown  from  June  to  early  Autumn,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  a  frame,  then  wintered  over 
with  slight  projection.  We  always  have 
plenty  of  seedling  larkspurs  self-sown 
by  the  shattering  of  the  seed-pods.  1  lie 
plants  touched  upon  here  are  merely  sug¬ 
gestive  ;  there  are  plenty  more.  A  road¬ 
side  stand  which  makes  a  fine  display  of 
flowers  is  likely  to  find  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  -for  plants,  and  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  offer  perennials,  with  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that  roots  will  be  sold  at 
tbje  proper  season  for  planting.  Two 
things  very  desirable  for  this  sale  are 
tall  bearded  Iris  and  lily-of-the-valiey, 
both  of  which  are  best  planted  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  after  blooming  is  over,  rather  than 
in  -Spring.  A  display  of  these  flowers, 
with  a  statement  of  the  time  they,  should 
be  planted,  would  be  an  interesting  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Perennials,  which  would 
include  hardy  Chrysanthemums,  the  lat¬ 
est  flower  to  sell,  would  be  sold  in  early 
Spring,  and  annual  plants  grown  from 
seed  could  he  sold  also,  if  desired.  Nat¬ 
urally  it  is  not  advisable  to  plunge  widely 
in  too  many  lines  of  this  trade,  but  it  of¬ 
fers  a  real  opportunity  for  those  whose 
interest  is  in  garden  rather  than  field 
crops. 


Strawberry  Plants 


M 


FOR 
SALE 

HORSEY”  The  Great 
New  Early  Berry 

40  other  varieties,  also  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry  Plants,  Aspar¬ 
agus  Roots,  Soy  Beans,  etc. 

Catalog  ready  J 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  j 

R.  F.  D.  2  Reids  Grove,  Md.  J 

MWUWWUVUVUVUVWVWi! 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Healthy,  vigorous  and  true  to  name.  You  get  good 
plants  fresh  dug,  carefully  packed  and  will  please  you 


Suggestions  for  Home 
Plantings 

Will  you  hell  me  wlia.t  would  be  suit¬ 
able  to  plant  in  a  plot  22x175  ft.,  run¬ 
ning  east  and  west,  with  a  building  com¬ 
pletely  -around  about  30  ft.  in  height? 
Smoke  would  be  a  factor,  especially  in 
the  Winter  time.  Evergreens,  shrubbery, 
perennials,  annuals,  vines,  hardy  and 
otherwise,  budding  plants,  both  foliage 
and  blooming,  in  fact,  anything  that 
would  be  effective  and  stand  up  under 
these  conditions.  A.  D.  F. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  detail.  However,  because  of 
the  shelter  that  the  area,  would  have 
under  the  conditions  described  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  -a  very  effective  court 
garden  with  grape  arbors,  evergreens,  an¬ 
nuals,  perennials,  land  all  the  .  “trim¬ 
mings.”  Of  course,  always  the  hardier 
plants  would  be  chosen.  For  example 
among  grapes  the  Janesville,  Beta  and 
possibly  Concord,  and  varieties  of  that 
type  would  he  preferred.  Furthermore 
shade  might  -be  a  factor. 

A  list  of  shrubs  for  cold  climate  might 
include:  Buttonbush,  golden  currant, 
cut-leaf  sumac,  Juneberry,  slie-cpberry, 
Persian  lilac,  bush  honeysuckle,  common 
lilac,  coral-berry,  syringa,  and  snowball. 
If  shade  is  a  factor  there  are  the  dog¬ 
woods,  redbud,  hazelnut,  snowberry,  and 
St.  John’s-wort.  A  few  perennials  for 
shady  places  are  Anemone  Japonica,  co¬ 
lumbine,  hardy  pansies,  and  forget-me- 
not. 

Some  local  grower  or  nurseryman 
should  be  able  to  give  you  much  help,  or 
if  you  will  write  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
you  will  be  able  to  secure  publications  on 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens  and  on 
trees.  H.  b.  t. 


as  they  have  thousands  of 

others. 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

Big  Joe  . 

$2.75 

$5.00 

$23.75 

Chesapeake  .... 

3.25 

6.00 

28.75 

Cooper  . 

3.25 

6.00 

28.75 

Eaton  . 

3.25 

6.00 

28.75 

Missionary  . 

. 70 

2.25 

4.00 

18.75 

Lupton  . 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Premier  . 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Parsons  Beauty 

. 85 

2.75 

5.00 

23.75 

Champion  E.  B. 

...  1.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

Progressive  E.  B. 

...  1.25 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

M.  S.  PRYOR, 

R.  F. 

D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 

Ol- ....L .......  Plants.  Well  Rooted.  High  Grade.  Money 

uii  aVTUCi  1  j  making  varieties  at  Lowest  Trices. 

Aspara- 

gus  roots.  Catalog  free.  KAYNEK  IIKOS.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

I/«IIAM>  Premier 

Strawberry  Plants,  $&.50 — 1,000. 

ROBERT  SMITH 

Nassawadox,  Virginia 

R05S- 

EUREKA  CORN.. 

The  Wonder  Ensilage  Corn  55  cts.  j  pk.; 
95c  pk.;  $3.50  bushel;  $3.40  per  bushel,  10 
bushel  or  more.  Hand  picked  a  few  cents 
higher.  Write  for  128  page  free  catalog, 

Ross  Bros.  Co.,  Worcsstsr,  Mass. 


Grape  Specialists 

I  have  the  new  varieties  originated 
by  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  also  grafted  Viniferas  and  Root 
Stocks.  Free  new  booklet,  “Better 
Grapes  and  How  to  Grow  Them.” 

W.  D.  SYDNOR  ELLERSON,  VA. 

CONCORD  GRAPEVINES 

l-yr.,  85  per  100:  2-yr.,  87  per  100.  Strong  roots, 
true  to  name,  delivered  at  your  Post  or  Exp.  office. 
California  Privet,  12  to  18  in.,  $2.75  per  100  ;  18  to 
24  in.,  84  per  100;  2  to  3  ft..  85  per  100.  Branched, 
strong  roots  delivered,  300  up,  at  special  prices, 

J.  S.  &  D,  H.  BARNHART  R.  F.  D.  Beltsville,  Md. 

LET’S  GET  ACQUAINTED 

For  ten  cents  rve  will  send  you  seed  enough  to  grow  60 
Early  Cabbage, 50  Late  Cabbage.  BOTomatoes  and  25  Caul 
iflower.  Also  our  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Nursery  Stock. 

KISLEY’S  PLANT  HOUSE  Hamilton ,  N.Y. 

LAN  E-Sure  Crop  Seed  Corn 

Best  for  silage  or  grain.  Free  samples  and  prices. 

NOAH  HERSHEY  Parkesburo,  Pa. 

Grow  Your  Own  DAIRY  FEED 

SOW  THE  FAMOUS  “  GENESEE  VALLEY  ”  MIXTURE 

Flax  Seed,  Canada  Peas,  Spring  Wheat,  Oats  and 
Barley.  Yields  50  to  70  bush,  per  acre.  Makes  a 
balanced  ration  with  clover  hay  or  bean  pods.  Send 
for  sample,  information  and  price  del.  your  station, 

LIVONIA  SEED  &  PRODUCE  CO.  Livonia,  N.Y. 

P.hnioo  flnnl  Secd  Sweet  Clover  Seed, 

onuioe  uem  E.  T.  WATTEKS  (Grower;  Port  Murry,  N.  J. 

PEACH  TREES-  Jf, 

B0RLING 


ALL  FRUIT  TREES.  GRAPE 
VINES,  QUALITY  STOCK. 

D-RN  MADISON.  OHIO 


A^PARAPIN  ROOTS  Washington,  palmetto 
AorAKAullo  KUU15  AND  GIANT  Argentine 

2-year  size,  per  1,000.  88;  l-yr.,  per  1.000,  85.  Rhu¬ 
barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  100,86;  l-yr.,  per  100, 
83.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  per  lb.,  postage  paid,  82, 

H.  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 

GARDEN  PEAS!  OKI)  K  R^SC  fo  N  1  y 

Early  Alaska.  Mature  in  00  days.  My!  But  they  are 
good!  Ounce,  10c.  2  lbs.,  35c,  prepaid.  Bushel,  S8 
here.  S.  8.  SPENCER  Gainesville,  N.Y. 

PI  nnmi  I  Improved  mixture,  largest  size  bulbs, 
ULHUIULI  blooming  this  season.  SI. 50  per  100. 
Cannas, 15,  SI.OO.  P.  D.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

For Sale-SEED POTATOES  farie«" 

or  any  White  Sprout  varieties.  Get  our  Prices, 

GROVER-SCHULTHEIS  CO.,  Inc.  H0RNE1L,  N.Y. 

DeLUE’S  Golden  Giant  SWEET  CORN 

Black  wax  bush  beans,  25t-  lb. ;  $1  5  lbs.,  prepaid;  $12  100 
lbs.,  f.  o.  b.  BURT  8.  BROWN  Hollis,  N .  II. 


uimumiiii 
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|  The  Farmer  I 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

^  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

~  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  “ 

^  For  sale  by  j~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  \ 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  jj; 

TiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiMin 
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KIN 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

I A  Practica  1  Proven  Power 
I  Gul  ti  va  tor  f  or  Gardeners,  Sub- 
Iburbanites,  Truckers,  Florists,^ 

I  Nurserymen  ,  Fruit  Growers,! 

|  Country  Estates  <5c  Lawn  work- f 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

[  1965  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


New  Improved  1926  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors 
and  Power  Cultivators!  , 
They  plow,  harrow,  cultivate,  etc. 

Also  do  belt  work. 

Built  in  2  sizes. 

For  full  Informa¬ 
tion,  write  the 
NEW  BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

3807  Fifth  St.N.E. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Federal  Garden  Tractor  and  Powered 
Lawn  Mower 
Cultivates  1 , 2 
or  3  rows  or 
mowsthelawn. 

Free  Circular 


the  federal  foundry  SUPPLY  CO. 

2648  E.  79th  St. _ Cleveland ,  Oh  to 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  and  Lawnmower  for 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen,  , 
Suburbanites,  Estates,  Parke,  Ceinetariee.  W *jr  w# 

Does  4  Men’s  Work. 

Discs,  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Rune  Belt^ 

Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog:  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY^ 

8*260  Como  Ave.  S.  E,f  Minneapolis,  Minn.** 


Ditcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

I  All  steel, adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tillnjr  or  in-l- 
lgation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
I  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  Bale.  Send 
3  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

|  Owensboro  Ditcher&GraderCo.. 

|  Inc.  —  Box  1034 
Owensboro.  ^ 

Ky. 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-shocks  that 
are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
and  nervous  system.  Fits  tiny 
machine.  Satisfaction  Ruarati- 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post  for  *4  00.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Aeents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


False  Teeth 


A  New  Elm 

People  want  a  street  or  shade  tree 
that  grows  fast.  They  will  plant  trees 
that  are  short-lived,  that  have  brittle 
wood,  that  heave  up  cement  sidewalks 
and  street  pavements,  just  to  get  a  rapid 
growing  tree.  The  elm  is  the  ideal  shade 
tree,  hut  rather  slow  growing,  so  soft 
or  silver  maple  are  still  the  most  planted 
trees  for  streets  and  shade,  with  Amer¬ 
ican  white  elms  second.  This  is  a  fast 
age,  and  although  airplanes  travel  at  the 
rate  of  300  miles  'an  hour,  trees  still  grow 
as  they  used  to  do.  They  don’t  speed  up. 
But  now  we  have  to  revise  our  informa¬ 
tion  and  knowledge,  because  an  elm  has 
been  found  that  does  grow  very  rapidly. 
It  is  not  the  same  form  of  tree  as  the 
well-known  American  white  elm,  with  its 
arching  branches  that  make  streets  of 
many  New  England  villages  like  the 
vaults  of  a  cathedral.  This  new  elm  is  an 
upright  growing  tree,  fastigate,  that  is 
pointed,  and  cone-shaped,  hut  not  as  slen¬ 


Moline  Elm  in  Early  Spring 


der  as  the  Lombardy  poplar.  This  new 
elm  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  George 
Klehm,  and  he  named  it  the  Moline  elm. 
The  parent  tree  was  planted  not  quite  20 
years  ago,  and  it  is  now  about  2%  ft- 
in  diameter  of  trunk  and  about  70  ft.  tall. 


Klutch  holds  them  tight 

Klutch  forms  a  comfort  cushion  between  the  plate 
and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  that  itcan’t  rock, 
can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can't  be  "played  with.”  and 
not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  You  can  eat,  talk,  laugh 
or  sing  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did  with  your  natu¬ 
ral  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months  of  joy. 

Our  claim  for  Klutch  sounds  extravagant  but  it's 
the  simple  truth.  To  prove  it,  let  us  mail  you 
a  box  without  deposit  or  payment  of  any 
kind.  After  3U  days  trial,  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
that  Klutch  is  worth  its  price,  don’t  pay  us  a  cent. 
If  satisfied,  send  us  50c.  You  shall  be  the  judge. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2118,  Elmira,  New  York 


KILL 

MICE 
&  RATS 

INSTANTLY 


INSIST  ON  ESSEX 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 


W/TH 


ATALL  O  (-  l 
DRUGGISTS  ZDy 
ay  mail 
50{  FOR  2  BOXES 
ESSEX 

POISONED  WHEAT  CO. 
NEWARK.  N.d. 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence — 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green  —  lied  — 
oiflPlain  —  made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens, 
farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  llurUngton,  N.  J. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada.  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tb  St..  New  York 


Two  other  large  trees  are  growing  close 
to  it,  and  also  buildings  near,  so  it  has 
not  had  a  fair  show.  It  grows  in  North¬ 
ern  Illinois.  It  seems  to  bear  no  seeds. 
This  is  not  the  reason  that  this  new  elm 
is  propagated  asexually,  however,  but  be¬ 
cause  in  that  way  trees  perfectly  uniform, 
straight  and  rapid  growing,  like  the 
parent,  can  he  produced.  The  leaves  are 
very  large — double  or  more  that  of  com¬ 
mon  elms.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  tight. 
Test  trees  planted  as  a  mere  whip  six 
years  ago  are  now  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter  of  trunk  and  about  25  ft.  tall. 
They  have  had  no  care  and  grow  on  soil 
that  is  just  fair.  Scions  that  were  bench- 
grafted  late  last  Spring  on  piece-roots 
werte  lined  out  and  grew  as  much  as  7  ft. 
in  an  unfavorable  season.  Dormant  buds 
on  whole  roots  ought  to  make  as  much 
as  10  ft.  growth  from  the  bud  in  one 
season.  That  seems  very  great  for  an  elm, 
but  with  this  tree,  it  appears  that  the 
vigor  of  the  tree  goes  into  growth  in¬ 
stead  of  seeds.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a 
sterile  tree.  Among  wiki  walnuts  and 
hickorynuts  it  is  said  that  perhaps  20 
percent  of  them  never  bear  nuts. 

The  Clm  is  not  a  dioecious  tree,  that  is 
staminate  or  male  flowers  on  one  tree 
and  pistillate  or  female  blossoms  on  other 
trees.  The  persimmon,  ginkgo,  poplar,  and 
other  trees  belong  to  that  interesting 
class.  But  the  flowers  of  the  elm  come 
very  early  in  «the  Spring,  before  the 
leaves,  so  often  a  late  Spring  frost 
destroys  thorn  »and  there  are  periods  when 
no  elm  seeds  mature  for  several  years  in 
succession.  The  seeds  must  be  planted 
promptly  as  their  vitality  is  brief.  Elm 
blossoms  are  small,  green  and  inconspic- 
ious,  which  is  an  indication  that  the  pollen 
is  wind-borne,  and  that  insects  are  not 
depended  upon  for  fertilization.  The 
flowers  mature  probably  too  early  'for 
many  insects  to  be  on  the  wing.  This 


All  our  fertilizers  are  based  on  Bone  and 
Guano  —  the  plant  foods  that  produce 
Quality — the  Quality  that  produces  profit. 
We  announce: 

THE  MAPES 
SPECIAL  TRUCKER 

Ammonia  -------  5% 

Available  Phosphoric  Acid  •  8°f° 

Potash,  K20  soluble  -  -  7% 

A  new  descriptive  pamphlet,  and  latest 
prices  will  gladly  be  sent  upon  request. 
Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
below  will  bring  them. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA 
AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 

270  Madison  Avenue 
Room  1906  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1906 

Please  send  me  your  descriptive  pamphlet  and  fertilizer  prices. 
Name  __ _ 


R.F.D. 


Totem 


_ State 


When  You  Poison  Use  a  Peerless 

A  REAL  HAND  DUST  GUN 

Apply  dust  insecticide  and  fungicide  with  a 
Peerless  Hand  Dust  Gun  and  get  results 

The  load  is  divided  front  and  rear — equally  balanced. 
Dust  can  be  regulated  to  any  density  desired. 

Fan  is  ball  bearing  and  hub  is  packed  in  grease. 

Will  dust  one  ortwo  rows.  Will  dust  underneaththe  leaves 
Can  also  be  used  for  medium  size  trees. 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and 
mention  this  paper 

Peerless  Dust  Gun  Company 

1600  East  24th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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‘T  X  T ET  land,  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
V  V  fertile  than  portions  of  the  farm 
already  tilled.”  Farmers  say  so,  and 
they  ought  to  know. 

But  you  can’t  farm  a  swamp  or  a  bog. 
And  you  can’t  cultivate  marshy  spots 
in  tilled  fields,  either.  You  have  to  go 
around  them. 

Draining  swampy  acres,  pays  well. 
Ditching  is  worth  while  when  you  do 
the  work  economically.  Dynamite 
does  the  job  cheaper,  easier  and 
quicker.  And  du  Pont  dynamite  does  it 
better.  Try  it.  You’ll  find  it’s  so. 

Your  dealer  carries  du  Pont.  See  him. 
And  to  be  sure  you  get  du  Pont,  look 
for  the  oval  trademark  on  stick  and 
case. 

And  don’t  forget  to  send  for  the 
new  book  “Ditching  with  Dynamite”, 
just  off  the  press.  It’s  interesting  and 
it’s  free. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Fulton  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Penna 


Equitable  Bldg. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Harvey  Bldg. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Real  Planting  Values 

Northern  Grown  From  The  Famous 
Western  Reserve  of  Ohio 

Jap  Barberry  1  yr  10-15  in.  strong  plants  25  for  $2.25 
Jap  Barberry  2  yr  12-18  in.  bushy  12  for  2,25 

Golden  Spirea  heavy  2  yr  branched  12  for  4.00 

Spirea  Van  Houte  heavy  2  yr  12  for  4.00 

Hydrangea  P.  G.  heavy  2  yr  12  for  4.00 

Beautiful  Red  Snowberry  2  yr  24  in  12  for^  4.00 

Red  Doarwood  2  yr  24  in  12  for  4,00 

Concord  Grape  3  yr  bearing  12  for  4.00 

New  Washington  Asparagus  heavy  2  yr  25  for  1.00 
Finest  Assortment  mixed  gladiolus  bulbs  50  for  1.00 
Iris  gorgeous  colors,  Jap,  German,  Siberian  16  for  1.00 
Dahlias  in  finest  color  ranges  10  for  1. 00 

Norway  Spruce  8-12  in  4  yr  transplanted  10  for  4  00 
This  attractive  specie  grows  fast  and  is  very  hardy 
ALL  POSTPAID  east  of  the  Miss.  River.  For  points 
West  and  Canada  add  25c.  Order  these  unusual  values 
direct,  shipment  will  be  made  at  proper  planting  time. 
REGISTER  your  name  for  one  of  the  most  practical  seed 
andnuraerycatalogues  published  today.  Absolutelytrue to 
descrintion;  Hating  only  tested  true, 'varieties  of  flowerand 
vegetable  seeds,  bulbs,  shrubs,  trees  and  amall  fruits. 

Ransom  Seed  &  Nursery  Company 

Box  35,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Red  Raspberries 
Certified  Sets 


We  offer  a  limited  amount  of  a  very  productive  strain 
of  Cuthbert  Raspberry  Sets  free  of  disease.  Were 
inspected  twice  by  tbe  State  Farms  and  Markets  and 
tbe  N.  Y.  State  Seed  Improvement  Co-operative 
Association  and  passed  all  inspection.  All  sets  will 
be  dug  from  two-year  old  fields  which  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  best.  Write  for  prices. 

LESTER  W.  BENNETT  Victor.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  have  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties  at 

REASONABLE  PRICES. 

I  AM  INTRODUCING  TWO  NEW  VARIETIES  That  Will  INTEREST  YOU 

Send  for.niy  free  illustrated  catalog, 

W.  S.  TODD  Greenwood,  Delaware 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Fruit  Trees. 
Roses,  Ornamentals.  Bulbs.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  J.  N.  ROKELY  &  SON,  R.  10,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Qlrouihorru  PLANTS.  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
Ollanucllj  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


awbe 


and  Fruits  of  Every  Kind 

“The  Strawberries,  Roses  and  Shrubs  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  you  a  year  ago  are  doing  fine,”  writes 
Mrs.  Harley  W.  Dalton,  Utah.  For  43  years 
we’ve  been  supplying  F ruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants 
and  Vines.  Our  Jumbo  and  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berries  extend  the  Strawberry  season  until  frost 
time.  Our  Redpath  Raspberries,  planted  in  the 
Spring,  bear  in  the  Fall,  andagain  the  next  Summer. 


Our  Catalog  tells  the  whole  story  about 
berries  and  other  fruits  and  quotes  lowest  prices 
on  everything  for  home  planting.  Write  today. 


L.  J.  FARMER  Box  251 


Write  for 
This  Catalog 


Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


habit  may  also  signify  that  the  elm  is  a 
very  ancient  tree,  like  the  walnuts,  gink¬ 
gos,  and  others,  which  were  on  earth  be¬ 
fore  the  insects. 

This  new  elm  is  no  doubt  of  great 
value,  as  it  has  another  important  feature 
in  that  it  has  no  crotch  to  split.  This  is 
a  very  serious  .fault  of  the  excellent 
American  white  elm.  There  is  more  dan¬ 
ger  of  splitting  the  .faster 'the  elm  grows, 
as  in  that  way  more  bark  is  pinched  into 
the  crotch  and  the  -weaker  it  is.  There 
are  other  upright  growing  trees, •'but  they 
are  slower  growing  than  the  common 
elms.  An  upright  growing  tree  is  desir¬ 
able  along  city  streets  where  ‘space  is 


Moline  Elm  in  Summer 

limited.  The  new  elm  meets  this  need.  It 
will  be  no  doubt  planted  extensively,  be¬ 
cause  it  really  fills  a  want  of  the  tree- 
buying  public.  II.  R.  M  os  NAT. 

Illinois. 

Transplanting  Old 
Grapevines 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  under  date  of  Dec.  19, 
1925,  S.  B.  asks  a  question  regarding 
the  advisability  of  trying  to  move  10- 
year-old  grape  vines.  I  was  very  .much 
interested  in  the  answer  F.  E.  Gladwin 
gave,  and  I  would  like  'to  give  an  exper¬ 
ience  which  we  had  here  at  the  college. 

We  moved  about  65  old  vines  varying 
in  age  from  five  to  12  years,  and  all  hut 
six  of  these  grew  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent !  These  vines  were  moved  in  the 
Fall  of  1924.  They  were  pruned  back 
about  the  same  as  they  would  have  been 
had  they  remained  in  the  vineyard,  that 
is,  to  the  four-cane  Kniffen  system.  At 
first  we  dug  a  trench  with  the  idea  of 
getting  a  hall  of  earth  about  seven  feet 
in  diameter  but,  when  we  attempted  to 
loosen  this  ball  of  earth,  the  roots  of  the 
vines  came  out  free  from  soil.  Later  we 
located  the  main  roots  and  simply  cut 
them  off  about  three  feet  long,  and  set 
them  in  holes  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  roots. 

The  location  of  the  new  planting  was 
on  the  top  of  an  exposed  hill,  so  that 
they  were  in  about  as  unfavorable  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  possible.  The  men  doing  the  work 
dug  six  or  eight  vines  and  then  carried 
them  to  the  new  field  and  planted  them. 
A  stake  was  driven  near  the  vine,  to 
which  it  was  tied  to  prevent  swaying 
in  the  wind.  As  I  stated  above,  all  but 
five  or  six  of  these  vines  made  some 
growth  during  the  season  of  1925.  Some 
vines  were  nearly  as  vigorous  as  though 
they  had  not  been  moved.  No  doubt  addi¬ 
tional  vines  will  fail  to  grow  during  the 
season  of  1926. 

I  do  not  believe  S.  B.  would  he  justi¬ 
fied  in  going  to  the  extra  expense  of  try¬ 
ing  to  move  these  10-year-old  vines  with 
a  frozen  ball  of  earth,  for  I  believe  it  will 
be  possible  to  get  a  large  proportion  of 
them  to  live  by  severe  pruning  and  care¬ 
ful  resetting.  s.  p.  iiollister, 

Professor  of  Horticulture. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


“Took:  you  for  a  deer,”  explained  the 
hunter.  “You’re  wrong  there,”  retorted 
the  guide,  as  he  bandaged  his  leg,  “I'm 
the  goat.”— The  Open  Road. 
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The  Market’s  Greatest  Examples  of  Value -Giving 


In  far  finer  performance,  in  looks,  in  rugged  con¬ 
struction  and  in  thorough  quality,  these  Nash  Special 
Six,  Advanced  Six,  and  Ajax  models —at  their  at - 
tractively  low  prices  —  are  easily  the  value-leaders  of 
their  respective  fields* 

There  are  nowhere  cars  at  a  like  price  to  match  them 
in  smooth,  quiet  performance,  in  trigger -quick  get¬ 
away,  in  pulling  power  thru  heavy  going,  or  in  su¬ 
premely  capable  roadability  thruout  the  full  range 
of  speed  and  power. 


And  they  are  roomy,  comfortable  cars.  For  Nash  has 
exerted  particular  care  in  creating  a  body  design  that 
provides  the  maximum  amount  of  seat  space  and  leg 
room  for  all  five  passengers. 

The  fittings  and  appointments  are  of  choice  char¬ 
acter  and  included,  at  no  extra  cost,  among  the  major 
features  of  all  Nash- Ajax  models  are  4-wheel  brakes, 
full  balloon  tires  and  five  disc  wheels. 

There  are  sixteen  models  included  in  the  Nash- Ajax 
line  and  prices  f.o.b.factory  extendfrom$865  to$2090.  (3oss> 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


"yum1  Cotton  Socks 


Tonrlor  Foot  Enjoy  real  foot  comfort. 
IclIUcl  Teel  dyed  or  bleached.  Give 
better  wear  than  dyed,  socks.  Send  20  cents  for  a 
sample  pair,  95  cents  for  half  dozen,  or  81.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  West  of  Mississippi  River  81.90 
per  dozen.  State  size  of  Shoe. 


NATURAL  YARN  HOSIERY  MILLS 

FLEETWOOD,  PA.' 


YOU  NEED  LIME 


to  produce  fertile,  productive  fields.  Lime  will  sweeten 
acid  soil,  and  release  plant  food.  Lime  makes  heavy  clay 
soil  more  porous  and  tillable.  Solvay  is  high  in  carbon¬ 
ates,  is  furnace-dried  and  non-caustic — is  the  safest, 
cheapest  and  most  profitable  lime  to  use.  Shipped  in  bulk 
or  in  ioo-lb.  bags. 

Send  for  the  new  Solvay 


A  METAL  BOND  BOX  for  YOUR  IMPORTANT  PAPERS 

Tou  know  where  they  are  and  can  save  them  quickly  in  case  of  fire 

Japanned  Finish— Gilt  Trim— Lock  and  Keys— Price,  One  Dollar 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory—  Ref erence — Middletown  National  Bank 

130  cu,  inch  Box  $1—500  cu.  inch  Box— Your  Name  in  Gilt  Letters,  $2 

Pin  here  a  $1  or  $2  Bill— Your  Name  and  Address — We  do  the  rest 


Name _ _  _ _ 

FIRE  PREVENTION  ENGINEERS,  INC. 


Address . 

DRAWER  1000 


MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


“The  crows  went  over 

and  pulled  up  my 


A 


neighbor’s  corn” 


writes  J.  E.  Meyers,  of  West  Salem, 
Ohio.  And  from  that  day  on  Mr. 
Meyer’s  crow  troubles  were  over, 
“for,”  he  said  further,  “I  tested  your 
Crow  Repellent  and  found  it  to  be 
just  as  you  recommended.” 

“Will  never  try  to  plant  corn  with¬ 
out  it,”  is  what  C.  C.  Mulchmore, 
Tike,  N.  H.,  says  about  its  value. 


“I  could  not  find  a  hill  pulled,” 
is  the  word  we  get  from  G.  White, 
Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

“I  recommfend  it  for  every  corn- 
raiser,”  is  the  way  the  letter  reads 
from  J.  Putnin,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

“Crows  give  my  corn-field  a  wide 
berth,”  says  H.  Van  Onlen,  Catskili, 
N.  Y. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

is  the  one  sure  cure  for  crow  troubles.  Not  only  crows,  but  moles,  squirrels 
and  all  pests  will  leave  your  corn-field  severely  alone,  if  you  coat  your  seed- 
corn  in  it,  just  before  planting.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  and 
it  positively  will  not  clog  the  planter.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  therefore,  will 
not  kill  birds  or  animals,  hut,  it  WILL  keep  your  cornfields  free  from  damage 
that  runs  into  money  and  time,  if  you  have  to  keep  re-planting  all  the  time. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half 
size  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  Read  our  “Money  Back”  guarantee.  Address,  Cedar  Hill 
Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn, 
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Warm  Comfortable  Rooms 
To  Get  Up  In 


Remember,  when  you  were  a  boy  how  cold  your  bedroom  was, 
early  in  the  frosty  mornings  on  the  old  farm?  You  could  see  your 
breath  when  you  crawled  out  of  bed.  For  that  matter  the  whole 
house  was  cold.  Things  have  changed  in  farm  homes  since  those  days.  IDEAL- 
AMERICAN  Radiator  Heating  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  fashioned  heaters. 
Farm  families  as  well  as  city  people,  enjoy  the  healthful,  cleanly,  cosy  warmth 
of  IDEAL- AMERICAN  Heating  Outfits  — in  every  room  at  a  big-fuel  saving. 


Today  the  low  cost  enables  the  small 
farm  home  with  or  without  cellar  to 
have  all  these  heating  advantages. 
Connecting 
AMERICAN 
Radiators 
warm  all  rooms 
alike.  Auto* 
matic  fire  con* 
troller  main* 
tains  temperature  you  want— without 
watching — without  bother.  For  larger 
homes,  schools,  churches,  etc.,  we 


offer  the  world  famous  IDEAL  Boilers 
at  new  and  attractive  prices  due  to 
enormous  output.  Burn  hard  or  soft 

coal,  coke,  oil 
or  wood — with 
least  attention- 
least  labor— ut¬ 
most  fuel  sav¬ 
ing.  Phone 
nearest  heating 
and  plumbing  merchant  today.  TEN 
MONTHS  TO  PAY.  Write  Dept.T 
today  for  illustrated  (free)  booklet. 


American  Radiator  Company 

Makers  of  IDEAL  BOILERS  and  AMERICAN  RADIATORS 

40  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Showrooms  and  Sales  Offices  in  ail  large  cities  in  U.  S.  A.,  Canada,  and  Europe 


FEDERAL  ,  ^UTILITOR  TRACTOR  FEDERAL 

7th  successful  season  for  Utilitor — 

4- UP  on  belt;  2-HB  on  draw  bar. 

Made  in  both  riding  and  walking  models- 
Uses  8"  plow,  12"  disc  harrow,  7cnltivator  tools. 
Fine  for  buzz  saw  work.  Carries  three  lawn 
mowers  30"  units,  cuttiug  swatli  84"  wide.  Field 
mower  42".  All  models— 500-501  and  502  in  stock. 
Parts  and  spares  in  New  York.  Experienced 
service  men  available  for  overhauling.  Federa 
carries  Planet  Jr.  hand  tools  ami  3o"  mower 

A.  D.  GRANGER  CO.,  15  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  City,  Tel.  1492  Rector 


USE 

AGRICO 

FERTILIZERS 

For  All  Crops 

“AGRICO”  Fertilizers  contain  all  the  elements 
of  plant  food  which  have  long  been  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  fertilization  of  growing  crops, 
as  well  as  other  elements  which  have  not  been 
so  generally  recognized.  They  may  be  fairly 
called  the  “Premier  Fertilizers”  of  the  age. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 


Grape  Varieties  Old  and 
New 

(Continued  from  page  410) 

saturation  point  is  already  reached.  The¬ 
oretically  the  increase  in  population 
should  take  care  of  the  increase  in  Con¬ 
cord  tonnage,  hut  several  other  factors 
enter  to  upset  this  contention.  The  wider 
use  of  other  fruits,  the  relatively  short 
season  of  the  variety,  etc.,  all  tend  to 
limit  the  consumption  of  Concord.  As 
better  varieties  either  for  table  or  jelly 
or  juice  are  found,  the  use  of  .Concord 
is  further  limited.  The  blending  of  other 
varieties  in  grape  juices  with  Concord 
will  also  tend  to  send  more  to  the  open 
market.  Unless  one  has  definite  markets 
in  sight  it  would  seem  unadvisable  to 
plant  Concord  commercially  outside  the 
well-defined  areas  in  which  it  is  now 
grown.  For  the  home  garden  by  all 
means  grow  Concord. 

Worden. — Since  TV  orden  is  so  closely 
related  to  Concord  we  will  next  consider 
it.  It  will  succeed  practically  wherever 
Concord  will  grow,  hut  it  falls  far  short 
of  it  in  all  particulars  except  in  its 
dessert  characters.  Most  people  will 
agree  that  a  well-ripened  Worden  is  su¬ 
perior  in  eating  qualities  to  Concord. 
Yet  the  great  difficulty  with  this  variety 
is  to  bring  all  the  fruit  on  the  vine  to 
this  stage  of  maturity.  Worden  is  vig¬ 
orous  and  fruitful,  possibly  too  fruitful 
for  its -longevity.  For,  as  most  growers 
of  this  sort  know,  Worden  loses  in  fruit¬ 
fulness  and  vigor  quite  rapidly  after  the 
first  few  years  unless  it  be  coddled  to  a 
greater  degree  than  Concord.  All  who 
know  its  characters  recognize  two  other 
weak  points  in  the  variety ;  the  thin, 
tender  skin,  easily  broken  before  the  crop 
is  picked,'  and  even  when  the  fruit  is 
handled  most  carefully,  in  harvesting  and 
packing,  many  other  berries  burst  their 
skins.  Every  broken  .berry  offers  favor¬ 
able  media  for  the  development  of  molds. 
Worden  then  is  essentially  a  variety  for 
nearby  markets.  This  variety  ripens  very 
unevenly  on  the  vines.  Clusters  well- 
colored  with  much  blue  bloom,  along  with 
others,  red  with  insipid  flavor,  are  found 
at  the  same  time,  but  this  would  not 
seem  so  objectionable  at  first  thought, 
since  apparently  the  season  would  be  pro¬ 
longed  thereby.  But  those  clusters,  red 
and  insipid,  rarely  color  well  nor  attain 
the  flavor  of  those  first  ripened,  no  mat¬ 
ter  liow  long  they  are  allowed  to  hang 
on  the  vine.  The  uneven  maturity  of 
fruit,  of  course,  is  objectionable  from  a 
commercial  standpoint,  since  the  vines 
must  be  gone  over  two  or  three  times. 
While  Worden  seems  sweeter  than  Con¬ 
cord  to  many  tastes,  analyses  show  that 
it  is  as  a  rule  lower  in  sugar.  The  low- 
acid  content  as  compared  with  Concord 
accentuates  the  sweetness.  “We  can  sum 
up  the  value  of  this  variety  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes  with  the  statements  that  it 
is  a  grape  for  special  soils,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  greater  attention  in  growing  and 
harvesting  than  Concord  and  that  it  is 
a  special  market  grape. 

Campbell.  —  Campbell  or  Campbell 
Early  is  very  finicky  in  its  soil  require¬ 
ments.  In  Western  New  York  it  is  not 
grown  profitably  on  its  own  roots,  but 
when  it  is  .top-worked  on  vigorous  root¬ 
stocks  it  becomes  vigorous  and  product¬ 
ive.  Campbell  in  other  States  apparently 
grows  well  on  its  own  roots  and  puts  -on 
a  large  crop.  When  the  variety  can  be 
grown  at  its  best  it  produces  clusters  of 
large  size  with  berries  of  large  caliper. 
Many  clusters  have  been  cut  that 
weighed  over  a  pound.  The  large  size 
of  cluster  and  berry  with  abundant  blue 
bloom  is  alone  sufficient  to  sell  the  fruit. 
Although  Campbell  when  allowed  to 
ripen  thoroughly  is  very  palatable,  it 
colors  long  before  it  has  attained  the 
maximum  sugar  content  possible,  and 
this  misleads  the  grower  into  harvesting 
long  before  it  should  be  cut.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  variety  on  its  own  roots 
in  New  York  usually  produces  but  scant 
cane  growth  and  scraggly  clusters.  It 
would  thus  seem  advisable  for  growers 
in  this  State  to  procure  for  his  planting 
only  grafted  vines,  or  else  work  over 
some  less  desirable  vigorous  sorts,  al¬ 
ready  established  in  the  vineyard,  to 
Campbell  by  cleft-grafting. 

Moore. — Probably  this  variety  is  more 
commonly  known  under  the  designation 
of  Moore’s  .Early  than  the  one  here  used. 
However,  they  are  one  and  the  same. 
Moore  is  more  particular  as  to  soil  and 
growing  weather  than  Worden.  As  is 
well  known  it  is  in  season  before  Wor¬ 
den  —  the  latter  oftentimes  is  not  har¬ 
vested  much  before  Concord— hence  it 
extends  the  season  for  black  varieties. 
Moore  is  productive,  but  is  lacking  in 
vigor  except  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  The  fruit  is  attractive  and 
is  of  fair  quality.  It  meets  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  and  usually  sells  for  satisfactory 
prioes.  Moore  will  ripen  wherever  Wor¬ 
den  and  Concord  will.  The  canes  and 
buds  are,  however,  more  susceptible  to 
low  Winter  'temperatures  than  either 
Concord  or  Worden,  the  latter  being  more 
resistant  than  Concord.  The  character 
of  the  Moore  cluster,  the  skin  and  its 
firm  pulp  tend  to  favor  its  shipping  long 
distances.  The  fact  that  much  fruit  is 
picked  before  it  is  at  its  best,  and 
thence  rushed  to  market,  has  done  much 
to  discredit  it  as  a  dessert  variety. 

F.  E.  GI.ADWIN, 

(To  be  continued) 


HARDY 
Ensilage 
Seed  Corn 

Out  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 
from  reliable  growers  in  the 
famous  West  Branch  Valley  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
Held  producing  this  Corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  disinterested  representaiives  of 
lVnns\l vania  stale  College  and  Cornell  University.  We 
have  only  a  limited  supply  of  good  seed  this  year. 
All  thoroughly  air-dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  ba^s. 


Write  us  lor  samples,  prices  and  complete  description. 
Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 


WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Box  D  Williamsport,  Pa. 


addition  to  being  of  the  very  highest  purity  and 
germination,  Positively  Will  Mot  Winter-Kill 


Our  guarantee  of  Scott’s  Grimm  Alfalfa  means  some¬ 
thing  definite.  It  means  that  you  have  a  growing  proof 
of  genuineness.  Write  today  for  free  copy  of  our  Seed 
Guide— the  best  book  we  have  ever  offered.  Contains 
valuable  information  on  Alfalfa,  Soybeans,  Clovers,  etc. 
Our  seeds  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind  ;  and 
besides.  We  Pay  The  Freight. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  S  SONS  CO..  812  Fifth  St..  Marysville,  Ohio 


arnes’  Trees 


are  grown  in  New 
England  under  the 
■  ■  personal  supervis- 

■  ion  of  experienced 
U  nurserymen  —  34 
years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  These  Trees 
are  hardy  and  true-to-name, 
with  exceptionally  fine  root 
growth.  They  mature  quickly 
into  bearing  orchards.  Apples, 
Peaches,  Pears.  Plums,  Cherries 
and  Small  Fruits. 

Every  reader  interested  in  fruit 
for  homeor  market  should  have 
a  copy  of  our  Fruit  Book.  Write 
for  it  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  CO. 


The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 

Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

1  Year  Trees,  3-5  ft . 60  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size,  2-3  ft . 50  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size,T-2  ft . 40  each  postpaid 

Scions  for  Grafting . 10  foot  postpaid 

Above  from  stock  direct  from  N.  Y,  Agl.  Exp.  Sta¬ 
tion.  No  orders  for  less  than  $1,  please. 

GEO  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSOH.  N.  Y. 


The  Rockfall  Nursery  Co. 

Rockfall,  Connecticut 

Offering;  Certified  Fruit  Trees  by 
Di\  Shaw,  for  1925-26 

Ask  About  Our  New  CORTLAND  APPLES 

Full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs.  Get  our  Catalogue. 


fCK’S  GARDEN  &  floral 

I A  Valuable  Book  GUIDE 


for  1926 

^FREE 


For  77  years  a  recognized  authority  on  vege¬ 
table,  flower  and  farm  seeds.  Lists  the  best  of 
tlie  old  and  many  new  varieties  and  tells  how  to 
grow  them.  Send  a  post-caid  lor  your  copy  today. 

America’s  first  catalog  seed  house 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester.  N.  V. 
39  Stone  Street  The  Flower  Cily 


Buy  Your  Whipple’s 
New  Yellow  Sweet  Corn 

Direct  from  the  Grower 

A  wonderful  early  corn,  as  early  as  Golden  Bantam 
and  nearly  twice  as  large,  and  of  finest  quality. 
15  cents  per  lb.  ;  60  lbs.  or  more,  12  cent's  per  lb.  ; 
Selected  ears  $5  per  hundred.  Shipping  chargee 
paid  on  orders  of  $5  or  more. 

D.  L.  CLARKE  &  SONS  MILFORD,  CONN. 


INGEE  UfWFS 

On  Own  Roots. 

are  always  grown  on  their  own  roots.  76years- 
experience.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guar* 
anteed.  Dlngee  “Guide  to  Rose  Culture.’ 
Offers  500  Roses,  other  plants,  bulbs  and 
seeds,  and  tells  bow  to  grow  them.  It’s  free. 
THE  DINGEE  S  C0MARD  CO..  BOX  295.  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  25c. 
Catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Boxg  Fredonia.  N.Y 


CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Developed  by 
the  State  Bean  Labratory  at  Berry,  N.Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  general  catalogue.  ItOBSON  SEED  FA  KM  Hall.  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  by  the  N.  Y.  Seed  Improvement  Association,  Inc. 

Ithaca.  N.Y.  Wells  Red  Kidney  and  Michigan  Robust 
Seed  Beans ;  highest  yielding  and  disease  resistant 
strains.  11.  I>.  HUM PHItEY  Ira,  N.Y. 


UnronroJint,  SETS.  *t . 1 5  per  hundred, p o s  t p a i d 
nOloBraUISn  (lit  HIT'S  SIMMEMtOTII  Frenclitown,  N.  J 


r...j  ONION  and  Hardy  Fleld- 

rrost-rrool uabbage,  Grown  TO  M  a  TO  Plants 

Guarantee  safe  arrival.  Shipped  anywhere  United 
States.  #1.75  thousand.  Our  plants  grow  vegeta¬ 
bles  30  days  earlier  than  tender  home-grown  plants. 
Postal  card  will  bring  proof  and  descriptive  prica 
list.  CARLISLE  PRODUCE  CO  ,  Inc.  Valdosta.  Georgia 


FORDHOOK  BUSH  LIMA  BEANS 

$16  bush.;  grey  erowder  cow  peas, .$4. 25  bush.;  Burpee’s 
stringless  green  pod  beans,  $8.50  bush.,  freight  prepaid. 
FEED  EVANS  Marydel,  Maryland 
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IDAHO 


About  BlackSoot 
Brand  State  Certified 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed 

The  Idaho  Grimm.  Alfalfa  Seed  Grow¬ 
ers’ Association  and  the  State  of  Idaho 
protect  you  when  you  buy  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  sealed  Blackfoot  brand  bag  with 
the  official  certification  tag  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  attached. 

You  can’t  get  better  or  more  reliable 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed.  The  world’s  larg¬ 
est  and  most  reliable  Grimm  Alfalfa 
Seed  Growers’  Association  is  behind 
this  brand.  Every  field  from  which 
seed  is  grown  and  market¬ 
ed  under  this  brand  has 
been  inspected,  certified 
and  carefully  checked 
from  field  to  warehouse 
by  both  the  Association 
and  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Insist  on  the  Blackfoot 
Brand.  All  reliable 
dealers  can  supply  you. 

Idaho  Grimm  Alfalfa 
Seed  Growers*  Ass*n. 

BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO 


MM 


ALFALFA  SEED 


Raise  Vegetables 
and  Plants  Under 
GLASS  CLOTH 


Cover  your  hot  beds  with  GLASS 
CLOTH.  Watch  the  sun’s  rays  pour 
through  in  a  golden  flood  of  warm, 
diffused  sunlight.  Watch  your  plants 
thrive  under  the  vitalizing,  energizing 
ultra-violet  rays  that  GLASS  CLOTH 
permits  to  come  through. 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  better  than  glass — 
and  cheaper,  too.  GLASS  CLOTH  lets 
the  ultra-violet  rays  through — Glass 
stops  them.  Glass  is  expensive.  Protect 
yourself  with  GLASS  CLOTH.  It  is  so 
economical,  and  so  satisfactory  that 
everyone  who  raises  plants  or  early  vege¬ 
tables  should  find  out  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  material. 

Early  Vegetables 
Bring  Big  Prices 

The  man  who  is  always  a  little  bit 


ahead  of  the  other  fellow  generally  gets 
the  business  and  gets  bigger  prices  too. 
When  you  substitute  GLASS  CLOTH 
for  ordinary  glass  you  automatically 
make  it  possible  to  get  your  produce  to 
the  market  more  quickly. 

Plants  and  vegetables  grow  much 
hardier  under  GLASS  CLOTH  than 
under  glass.  Experiment  stations  all  over 
the  country  have  proven  that  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  are  vitally  important  to 
speedy  germination  and  by  using  GLASS 
CLOTH  you  get  the  benefit  of  these  rays. 

Only  1-6  the  cost  of  glass.  Think  of  it! 
All  of  the  advantages  of  glass  with  none 
of  the  disadvantages.  Try  just  a  small 
amount  of  GLASS  CLOTH  and  see  for 
yourself  the  advantages  of  this  glass 
substitute  that  harnesses  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 


Build  a  Scratch  Shed  Onto  Your  Poultry  House 


Protect  your  chicks  against 
damp,  chilly  spring  weather 
with  GLASS  CLOTH.  Chicks 
are  valuable — Save  them.  A 
GLASS  CLOTH  covered 
scratch  shed  will  give  them 
the  sunshine  they  need — the 
ultra-violet  rays  that  cannot 
pass  through  ordinary  glass. 
Your  chicks  grow  strong  and 
lively — they  bring  a  better 
price  in  the  spring  broiler 
market.  Send  for  a  roll  of 
GLASS  CLOTH  TODAY 
and  give  your  chicks  June 
weather  on  cold  days. 


Get  the  GENUINE 
Glass  Cloth 

The  genuine  GLASJJ  CLOTH  is  rec¬ 
ommended  by  leading  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations  everywhere. 
Beware  of  imitations!  The  phenomenal 
success  of  GLASS  CLOTH  has  caused  a 
crop  of  so-called  substitutes  to  spring  up 
like  mushrooms  overnight. 

No  other  material  gives  the  same 
results  as  GLASS  CLOTH.  The  only 
way  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  GENUINE 

TURNER  BROS.  c 


is  to  clip  the  coupon  below  and  send  your 
order  TODAY. 

Special  Low  Price  Offer 

Learn  by  actual  use  what  GLASS 
CLOTH  can  do.  Big  roll  containing  15 
yards  sent  PREPAID  on  receipt  of 
$5.00  (larger  orders  at  same  rate).  If  you 
want  a  smaller  amount — send  $2.25 
for  6  yds.  At  the  end  of  10  days,  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  we  will  gladly  refund 
your  money.  Catalog  on  request.  Clip 
the  coupon  and  mail  TODAY. 

at.  59-A  BLADEN,  NEBRASKA 

Established  1916 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


■  Turner  Bros.,  Dept.  59-A,  Bladen,  Nebraska 

■  I  enclose  $ . and  ask  you  to  send  me  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  roll  of  Glass  Cloth 

■  mentioned  in  your  advertisement  for  this  amount,  with  the  understanding  that  i  f  I  am  not 

■  satisfied  after  using  it  ten  days  that  you  will  refund  my  money  upon  return  of  Glass  Cloth. 

NOTE:  If  you  want  larger  rolls  than  special  offers  simply  send  correct  amount,  according 
*  to  price  list. 

!  Name . . . . . 

j  R.  F.  D.  Box  or  St.  &  No . 

J  Town . • . State . 
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“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots 


and  rugged — 
built  for  real  comfort ! 


ere  made  with  sturdy  gray  soles. 
The  uppers  are  either  red  or 
black — knee  to  hip  lengths. 


Why  it  pays  to  buy  “U.  S. 99  Blue  Ribbon 
Boots  and  Overshoes 


YOU  wouldn’t  expect  a  race  horse  to  do  a 
draft  horse’s  work.  And  it’s  the  same 
way  with  boots  or  overshoes. 

A  boot  or  overshoe  must  have  rugged 
strength  and  toughness  built  all  through  it — 
if  it’s  going  to  stand  months  of  solid  work  on 
the  farm. 


That’s  just  what  you  get  in  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbons! 
They’re  built  to  give  the  longest  wear  a  boot  or  over¬ 
shoe  can  give. 

“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbons  are  made  with  thick,  tough 
oversize  soles.  In  the  uppers  is  put  rubber  so  elastic 
it  will  stretch  five  times  its  length!  It  stands  the 
constant  bending  and  wrinkling  that  make  ordinary 
rubber  crack  and  break.  From  4  to  11  separate  layers 
of  tough  fabric  and  rubber  reinforcements  give  extra 
strength  wherever  strength  is  needed. 

Master  workmanship — the  experience  of  more  than 
75  years  in  making  rubber  footwear — goes  into  “U.S.” 
Blue  Ribbons.  They’re  built  right  all  over. 

Ask  for  Blue  Ribbons.  It  will  pay  you! 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Five  times  its  length! 
That’s  how  much  you  can 
stretch  a  strip  of  rubber 
cut  from  any  “  U.S.  ”  Blue 
Ribbon  boot  or  overshoe. 
It  resists  cracking  and 
breaking — stays  flexible 
and  waterproof. 


BLUE  RIBBON 


©9  Boots 
Walrus 
Arctics 
Rubbers 


Trade- Mark 


Where  to  Start  an  Orchard 

A  young  man  about  to  graduate  from 
one  of  the  agricultural  colleges  inquires 
regarding  the  merits,  of  the  different  ap¬ 
ple  growing  sections.  To  one  who  has 
traveled  considerably  through  the  or¬ 
charding  sections,  talked  with  many  or- 
chardists,  and  engaged  in  the  apple-grow¬ 
ing  business  to  some  extent,  it  appears 
that  all  the  established  and  well-known 
sections  have  special  advantages  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  that  any 
one  section  is  the  best  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  everybody.  Much  depends  on 
the  orcliardist,  his  training  and  expecta¬ 
tions.  Apple  production  as  a  business 
also  includes  the  establishment  of  a  home. 
An  income  greater  or  less  in  one  section 
or  another  would  hardly  offset  unpleasant 
surroundings  or  failure  to  secure  the  de¬ 
sired  advantages.  Probably  the  best  plan 
is  for  an  orcliardist  to  select  a  section 
where  he  would  prefer  to  live.  Then 
make  the  most  of  the  business  advantages 
available.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  orchard  sections  have  examples  of 
successful  and  profitable  orchards. 

The  best  orchard  sections  are  all  lo¬ 
cated  fairly  near  to  the  seacoast  or  near 
large  bodies  of  fresh  water,  thus  securing 
a  more  even  climate  with  less  danger 
from  frost.  The  Pacific  Northwest  seems 
to  have  more  even  crop  production  than 
any  other  principal  region.  It  produces 
larger  crops  per  acre  than  any  other  be¬ 
cause  the  land  is  fresh  and  because  irri¬ 
gation  is  practiced.  Orchards  come  into 
bearing  young  in  that  section  but  prob¬ 
ably  do  not  last  as  long  as  in  some  of  the 
eastern  sections.  Prices  are  about  the 
same  as  in  the  East,  allowing  for  the 
added  cost  of  production  by  the  methods 
employed  and  the  high  cost  of  packing 
and  marketing.  The  heavier  average 
production  is  apparently  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  apple  regions  around  the  Great 
Lakes,  principally  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and 
Western  New  York,  produce  heavily,  are 
fairly  near  the  large  markets  and  have 
good  demand  for  the  fruit,  even  the  lower 
grades.  The  quality  of  much  of  the  land 
in  that  section  is  excellent  for  apple 
production  and  the  nearness  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  some  protection  against  Spring 
frosts  and  late  freezing. 

The  apple  regions  near  the  upper  At¬ 
lantic  coast  are  some  of  them  still  nearer 
the  great  markets  and  probably  obtain 
highest  average  net  prices.  Most  of  the 
land  used  for  orcharding  in  New  England, 
Eastern  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  is  not 
so  good  as  the  best  land  used  in  the 
Northwest  or  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
The  average  production  per  acre  is  not 
so  high,  and  the  trees  are  rather  long 
coming  into  full  bearing.  The  excellent 
nearby  markets  are  a  good  offset  to  any 
disadvantages  of  this  kind. 

Further  south  is  the  great  valley  region 
and  foothill  region  of  Virginia  and  ad¬ 
joining  States  where  much  of  the  soil  is 
better  than  in  most  other  eastern  apple 
regions,  but  where  there  is  considerable 
trouble  from  Spring  frost  and  from  vari¬ 
ous  diseases  not  known  further  north. 
The  distance  to  markets  also  is  greater 
than  from  some  other  parts  of  the  East. 
On  the  other  hand,  climate  and  soil  are 
favorable  to  many  of  the  choicer  varieties 
and  this  region  includes  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  profitable  orchards  in 
the  country. 

In  Canada,  there  is  the  British  Colum¬ 
bia  apple  section,  like  the  Washi.ngton- 
Oregon  region  but  ivith  a  shorter,  later 
season  which  limits  the  choice  of  varie¬ 
ties.  Some  of  the  best  McIntosh  apples 
come  from  this  region,  which  produces 
about  one-fifth  of  the  Canadian  apples. 
Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  produce  most 
of  the  rest,  with  conditions  like  our  apple 
regions  in  Michigan,  Western  New  York 
and  New  England,  with  a  tendency  to 
favor  the  Pall  and  early  Winter  varieties. 
New  Brunswick  is  trying  to  enter  the 
front  rank,  with  a  new  seedless  apple 
and  another  variety,  the  Bethel,  which 
competes  successfully  with  the  McIntosh 
and  the  Fameuse.  New  Brunswick  is 
exporting  apples  in  half  bushel  boxes 
which  are  claimed  to  meet  the  fancy  of 
city  consumers. 

The  fact  is,  any  established  apple  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  good  one  for  enterprising  grow¬ 
ers  who  like  to  live  there.  Taking  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  regions  into  consideration,  it  is  plain 
that  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  be 
wholly  superior  to  the  others.  An  or- 
chardist  who  is  located  in  any  of  them 
and  who  understands  conditions  and  iiow 
to  handle  them,  probably  will  do  better 
there,  than  to  attempt  to  shift  to  new 
surroundings.  g.  b.  f. 

Destroying  Tree  Roots  in 
Sewer  Pipes 

On  page  143  R.  P.  B.  inquires  about 
tree  roots  in  sewer  pipe.  I  have  had 
the  same  trouble  of  these  fine  roots  fill¬ 
ing  up  my  sewer  pipe.  Take  two  or  three 
cans  of  potash  diluted  in  a  vpry  little 
water,  put  it  in  the  pipe,  and  leave  there 
over  night,  these  little  roots  will  not 
bother  him  any  longer.  Drain  pipe  sol¬ 
vent  will  do  the  same  thing.  I  have  a 
soil  pipe  1,500  ft.  long,  and  cleaned  it 
completely  the  above  way  after  I  spent 
$150  trying  to  dig  it  up.  H.  ,u.  P. 

Northboro,  Mass. 


WINNING- 

WATER. 

FOR  YOUR  FARM 

Running  water  for  EVERY  purpose! 
Handy  and  hot  for  kitchen  and  bath. 
Cool  and  convenient  for  drinking  and 
for  stock.  Plenty  of  pressure  for  gar¬ 
den  and  fire  protection.  Whatever 
your  water  supply  -  well,  lake,  cistern, 
spring— it  can  be  brought  as  close  as 
the  nearest  faucet 

Hoosier  Water  Service  is  protected  in¬ 
side  and  out  by  the  superior  Galvazink 
process.  Hoosier  quality  goes  clear 
through.  Inexpensive  to  install.  Driv¬ 
en  by  any  power  that  is  convenient. 
A  size  to  meet  any  need. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Hoosier. 


FREE  BOOK 

"How  To  Have  Running  Water”— 
a  book  that  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Flint  &  Walling  Mfg.  Co. 


Dept.  Y 


Kendallville,  Ind. 


PUMPS 

STAR  WINDMILLS 


Soldering 

Booklet 

••!«••• 
Claeh  M 
•elder” 

Upon 

Rtquett 


A  SIMPLE,  practical  and 
1  v  educational  amusement 
for  busy  boys.  Youngsters 
on  the  farm  get  the  joy  of 
actually  soldering  and 
makingtheirown  toys  with 
Kester  Metal  Mender,  Be¬ 
sides  they  take  pleasure  in 
soldering  the  more  useful 
things  for  mother  and  dad. 
Kester  is  so  simple  it  “Re¬ 
quires  Only  Heat.”  En¬ 
courage  your  boys  to  do  all 
the  soldering  jobs  around 
your  home. 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You. 

KESTER 

MAST  TO  VOO 

METAL  MENDER 

The  Household  Solder  ” 


CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 

^^4201- 121  WrightwoodAve., Chicago,  U.S. 


BRIGHTNESS  °f  SUNLIGHT 
from  COMMON  KEROSENE 


Here's  a  new  wonder  lamp — 20  times  as  bright  as 
old  style  lamps — burns  only  one- 
sixth  the  fuel.  No  wicks,  no 
chimney.  Absolutely  safe.  No 
light  in  the  world  like  it  1 

More  Light  -  Less  Cost 

300  candle  power!  —  and  actual  fuel 
saving  pays  for  it  in  a  few  months. 
Only  real  kerosene  vapor  lamp  —  no  clog¬ 
ging —  only  one  mantle — flame  regulated  up 
and  down.  Safest*  simplest  lamp  known. 


brings  brilliant 
daylight  and  joy 

your  home.  Nothing  gives  more  pleasure 
than  this  brilliant,  soft  white  light.  Beau¬ 
tiful  crystal  shade  and  nickel  base. 

New  Liberal  Trial  Offer 

Special  introductory  price  to  tnose  who 
write  quick.  Send  no  money— just  write 
for  description  and  special  offer— NOW. 

THE  RADIOLITE  CO. 

1044  Cold  Spring  Ave.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


Callouses 

ns.  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no- dangerous  applications 
I  of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  VI. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Complete 
water  service 


MILWAUKEE 

Air  Power  Water  System 

THIS  is  the  water  system  with 
the  advancecTdouble  cylinder 
air  power  pump  that  delivers 
fresh  water  under  high  pressure 
direct  from  a  number  of  sources 
— well  and  spring  for  drinking, 
cistern  and  lake  for  sanitary  uses. 
One  system  gives  complete  water 
service,  hard,  soft,  hot,  cold  water. 
No  water  storage  tank  to  foul  or 
freeze.  No  expansion  chamber  to 
become  water  logged.  Equipment 
requires  little  space.  Simple,  de¬ 
pendable,  auto¬ 
matic.  Capaci¬ 
ties  :  100  to  5,000 
gal.  per  hour. 

Write  for  complete 
facts  and  name  of 
your  dealer. 

MILWAUKEE 
AIR  POWER 
PUMP  CO. 

15  Keefe  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


You  Don’t  Have  to 
Qo  Out  for  W ater 

In  stormy  weather — in  rain,  sleet, 
snow— cold — thermometer  below  freez¬ 
ing —  possibly  below  zero — pump  frozen 
— must  be  thawed  out  — 

A  Goulds  AutowaterSystem  is  so  easy 
to  have  and  inexpensive  to  operate.  It 
gives  you  faucets  and  running  water 
anywhere  you  want  it  for  only  a  few 
cents  a  week.  You  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  one. 

Askfor  ourBookletO  which  describes 
our  complete  line  of  electric  and  engine 
driven  pumps  and  water  systems. 

Qoulds  Autowater  Systems  may  be 
purchased  on  deferred  payments. 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Some  Increasingly  Import¬ 
ant  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Pests 

Concentrated  Crops. — As  our  coun¬ 
try  grows  older,  the  population  increases 
and  the  land  tends  to  become  occupied 
more  widely  and  continuously  with  cer¬ 
tain  definite  crops  in  rather  well-defined 
areas.  For  example,  grapes  in  New  York 
State  have  been  grown  many  years  over 
nearly  the  same  territory  in  Chautauqua 
and  Niagara  counties  in  Western  New 
York,  and  around  the  shores  of  Lake 
Keuka  in  Central  New  York ;  apples 
have  been  grown  more  and  more  continu¬ 
ously  and  exclusively  through  a  period 
of  many  years  on  tiie  Ontario  plain  in 
Western  New  York  and  along  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State;  potatoes  are  grown  widely  and 
exclusively  in  certain  parts  of  Maine, 
while  corn  is  grown  in  great  continuous 
areas  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  cotton  is  grown  from  Georgia  to 


MAKE  BIG 
MONEY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


] 


Plum  Curculio 

Texas.  This  continued  concentration  of 
single  crops  in  the  same  area  year  after 
year,  creates  ideal  conditions  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  insects  that  feed  upon  that 
crop.  Indeed,  a  single  fruit,  like  apples, 
planted  over  a  wide  continuous  area,  be¬ 
comes,  in  an  accumulative  way,  the  home 
of  more  and  more  insect  pests  as  the 
years  pass.  Thus,  it  comes  about  that 
we,  through  our  own  practices  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  living,  bring  down  upon  our  heads 
a  constant  stream  of  new  and  puzzling 
insect  troubles.  We  often-  wonder  why 
we  are  inflicted  with  this  or  that  insect 
pest  and  are  quite  prone  to  think  that 
some  evil  power  is  responsible  for  our 
trouble  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
ourselves  are  often  to  blame.  With  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  then,  let  us  consider 
some  of  the  more  prominent  pests  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  with  a  somewhat 


Plum  Curculio  Work  on  Apple 

more  charitable  view  toward  these  tiny 
guests  whom  we  have  literally  invited  into 
our  orchards,  but  with  the  determination 
to  force  them  to  go  elsewhere  to  live  in 
the  future. 

The  I’lum:  Curculio. — In  1S59,  Asa 
Fitch,  the  first  entomologist  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  gave  an  address  at  the 
annual  meeting,  in  Albany,  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  on  the 
plum  curculio  and,  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Fitch  said,  “I  am  inclined,  to  rank  the 
curculio  or  plum  weevil  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  worst  injurious  insect  which 
we  have  in  this  country.”  It  is  interest- 


Agent* 

NEW  Heating  IRON 

New  invention  now  makes  iron¬ 
ing  easy  in  every  home.  Ends  hot 
stove  drudgery.  Cuts  ironing  time 
in  half.  Saves  steps.  Costs  one 
cent  for  3  hours  use.  No  attach¬ 
ments.  Nocords.  Notubes.  Gives 
quick  regulated  heat.  Guaranteed. 

Sells  fast.  Mrs.  Wagner,  Ohio, 
sold  24  in  few  hours  spare  time. 

Moyer,  Pennsylvania,  made  $164  in  one  week.  You  can  do  as 
well.  Work  all  or  spare  time.  No  experience  needed.# No 
capital.  New  plan.  Simply  take  orders.  We  deliver  and  col¬ 
lect.  Commissions  paid  same  day  you  take  orders.  Send  for 
exclusive  territory  and  AOKNTS  Ol  Tl'  iX  OH- hit.  W rite  today 
THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.  1  73  Iron  St.  AKRON.  OHIO 


Curculio  Mark  on  Cherry 

ing  to  note  that  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  70  years  we  arc  still  referring  to 
this  insect  as  one  of  the  important  pests 
of  our  orchards.  For  the  past  two  or 
three  years  the  curculio  has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  abundant  on  apples,  plums  and 
these  fruits  to  drop  and, 
scarring  and  deforming 
apples,  and  inoculating 
and  peaches  with  the 
insect  is  usually  worse 


cherries,  causing 
what  is  worse, 
them,  especially 
plums,  cherries, 
brown  rot.  The 


in  sod  orchards  and  in  orchards  which 
are  surrounded  by  fences  or  old  stone 
walls  grown  up  to  weeds  and  vines,  or 
by  hedgerows  among  which  the  curculios 
find  ideal  protected  nooks  and  crannies 
in  which  to  pass  the  Winter,  ready  to 
come  back  into  the  orchard  early  in  the 
Spring. 

Control  Methods. — The  first  method 
of  control  for  the  curculio  is  to  clean  ivp 


^PRAYING  FOR  PROFIT 


LESS  culls  and  more  A-grade  fruit  is 
the  shortest  route  to  bigger  profits. 

One  big  factor  in  producing  fruit  is 
spraying. 

“Friend”  sprayers  give  long,  depend¬ 
able  and  efficient  service  under  all 
conditions. 

Producing  an  abundance  of  high  press¬ 
ure  at  low  upkeep  cost  makes  “Friend” 
the  choice  of  careful  buyers. 

Hand  sprayers  for  gardens,  etc.,  trac¬ 
tion  and  combination  outfits  for  field 
and  potato  spraying,  and  large  and  small 
power  outfits  ranging  from  5  to  30-gallons 
per  minute  capacity  are  included  in  the 
“Friend”  line. 

Power  outfits  furnished  in'regular  cut 
under  type  or  in  bed  type  mounted  on 
L  wagon  style  low-down  truck  as  preferred. 

Send  Foe  FREE  Catalog  Today 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  120  East  Ave.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


15  REASONS 

For  Buying  a  “Friend” 

1  Low-down — easy  to  fill;  cut  clear  under— ex¬ 

treme  short  turn;  low  center  of  gravity — will 
not  tip  over  on  steep  hilisides. 

2  Weight  of  solution  on  high  wheels— easy  draft. 

3  Tank  made  of  best  quality,  knot  free,  Cypress. 

4  Direct  propeller  agitator — no  gears,  belts  or 

chains  to  loosen  or  break. 

5  Motor  and  pump  in  one  unit— stress  self-con¬ 

tained— compact  and  light. 

6  Straight  gear  transmission— no  chains  or  belts 

to  break,  loosen  or  slip— no  loss  of  power. 

7  Dual  cooling  device— motor  does  not  overheat. 

8  Dual  lubrication — drip  and  splash.  All  moving 

parts  submerged  in  deep  oil  bath  on  big  20- 
gallon  per  minute  outfits. , 

9  Simple,  powerful,  durable  pump;  Hyait  High 

Duty  Roller  Bearings  on  Jackshaft. 

10  Adjust  packingwith  one  finger  while  pumping 

at  high  pressure. 

11  Remove  only  two  screws  to  replace  plunger 

tube  and  packing. 

12  Loosen  only  two  screws  to  remove  valve  cage 

and  seat. 

13  Handy  valve  lifters  for  loosening  intake  valves 

if -stuck,  and  drain  plugs  on  all  valves. 

14  The  “Friend”  “Spragun,”  the  only  real  Spra- 

gun,  sprays  fine  and  wide,  medium  or  ex. 
tremely  high  or  instantly  shut-off,  all  with  a 
slight  turn  of  the  controlling  valve. 

15  All  “Friend”  parts  made  of  the  highest  quality 

materials  obtainable,  and  extreme  simplicity 
throughout  means  long  life  and  low  upkeep, 
All  parts  easy  to“Get  At”  to  adjust  or  replace. 

There  are  many  more  reasons 


If  your  aim  Is  to  produce  Better  Fruit  and  Bigger  Profits,  use 
a  “Friend”  Sprayer  and  a  “Friend”  “Spragun.” 


McWhorter  SPREADS  FERTILIZER  EVENLY 

_  Capacity;  Every  market  gardener  needs  this 

nie*riH..*A*  80  lbs.  McWhorter  Fertilizer  Distributor— long  the 

u  standard  throughout  the  Eastern  and  South¬ 

ern  States.  Spreads  fertilizer  (or  lime)  in  the 
furrow,  beside  the  growing  crop  or  broadcast 
to  a  width  of  30  inches.  Instantly  regulated 
to  sow  from  200  lbs.  to  a  ton  per  acre.  Force 
Feed  Belt  assures  even  distribution.  Strong, 
light  and  simple.  Any  man  or  boy  can  handle 
it  and  do  a  first-class  job.  Quickly  pays  for 
itself  in  time  and  fertilizer  saved. 

Write  for  price  and  FREE  booklet. 

BATEMAN  BROS.,  Inc.,  618-A  South  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Extreme 
width 
30  inches 


Shipping  wt.  85  lbs. 


Better  Crops 

You  can  increase  your  crop 
yield  by  greater  attention 
to  spraying.  Prevent  loss 
through  fungous  diseases 
by  using 

Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

j  « 

fBluestoneJ 

in  your  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Triangle  Brand  is  clean 
and  pure  and  can  be  had 
in  large  and  small  crystals, 
also  pulverized ♦  Packed  in 
new  strong  containers . 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  St. 


New  York 
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Apple  Aphis 

and 

Pear  psylla 

Kill  them  with 


PEG.  U.S.PAT.  OFF. 

S- Dusting  Mixture 

Don’t  let  plant  lice  steal  your  profits. 
Cyanogas  S-Dusting  Mixture  will  destroy  them 
quickly,  effectively  and  economically. 

Cyanogas  is  easy  to  use  —  it  is  simply  dusted 
on  the  trees.  The  dust  on  striking  the  air 
gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  the  most 
powerful  insecticide  known  to  science,  and  it’s 
the  gas  that  kills  them.  It  reaches  every  part 
of  the  foliage.  Cyanogas  S-Dusting  Mixture  is 
simple,  safe  and  sure.  It  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  remedy  for  Apple  Aphis,  Apple 
Leafhopper  and  Pear  Psylla.  Endorsed  by 
scientific  authorities. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas  S-Dusting  Mix¬ 
ture,  or  send  us  fifteen  dollars  for  a  hundred 
pound  tin,  freight  collect. 

Send  for  leaflet  198  tvhicli  gives  full  information 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY 

I!  Incorporated 

511  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


The  fruit  grower  who  sees  to  it  that  only  GRASSELLI 
Insecticides  go  into  the  tank  of  his  spray  rig  has  taken  a 
long  step  toward  crop  certainty. 


As  the  dilute  mixture  spreads  over  the  trees  he  has  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  his  orchard  is  PROTECTED 
— as  far  as  chemical  science  can  do  it. 

In  every  fruit-growing  and  farming  section,  you  will 
find  a  distributor  for  GRASSELLI  GRADE — 


Arsenate  of  Lead  Calcium  Arsenate  Lime  Sulphur 
Bordeaux  Mixture  Casein  Spreader 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND 

Founded  in  1839 


Grasselli  Grade 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides 


the  old  hedgerows,  rail  fences,  and  stone 
walls  adjoining  the  orchard.  Judicious 
pruning  of  the  trees  to  let  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  which  is  fatal  to  the  grubs  in  the 
fallen  fruit,  and  clean  cultivation  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  Winter  quarters  of  the  beetles 
within  the  orchard  itself,  also  help  in  the 
fight.  But  the  court  of  last  resort  will 
be  the  spraying  outfit  and  poison  solu¬ 
tions.  The  main  injury  to  apples  is  usu¬ 
ally  caused  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall, 
and  through  a  period  of  probably  three 
or  four  weeks.  During  this  period  the 
foliage  and  fruit  should  be  kept  well 
covered  with  poison  by  the  regular  calyx 
spray,  followed  in  about  one  week  with  a 
second  application  of  poison,  and  again 
in  10  days  with  the  third  spraying,  which 
ordinarily  constitutes  the  second  codling 
moth  spray.  In  the  case  of  plums  an 
application  of  poison  just  after  the  petals 
fall  and  a  second  one  in  10  days  there¬ 
after  should  give  control.  Lime-sulphur, 
1  to  50,  may  be  added  for  varieties  ex¬ 
cept  the  Japanese  and,  for  these,  the 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  or  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  dry-mix  should  be  used. 

Tiie  European  Red  Mite. — This  mite, 
imported  from  Europe  in  some  way,  has 
been  present  in  California  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  was  not  recognized  in  the 
East  until  about  six  years  ago.  It  is 


European  Red  Mile,  Much  Enlarged 

now  known  to  occur  in  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  and  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  abundant  on  apples, 
plums  and  prunes.  In  some  orchards  it 
has  caused  considerable  noticeable  in¬ 
jury,  while  in  other  orchards  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  present,  but  not  yet  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  grower.  The  red  globular 
eggs  of  the  mite  are  deposited  in  the 
Fall  on  the  smaller  branches  and  fruit 
spurs,  often  in  so  great  abundance  that 
the  twigs  appear  reddish  in  color.  They 
hatch  in  the  Spring  about  the  time  the 
blossoms  begin  to  show  pink.  The  young 
mites  go  to  the  expanding  leaves,  and  by 
June  they  begin  to  multiply  rapidly,  one 
geueratiofi  following  another  about  every 
four  weeks.  The  foliage  on  badly  in¬ 
fested  apple  trees  begins  to  turn  brown 
in  June  and  in  July  may  become  lifeless 
in  color  and  appearance.  In  the  case  of 
apples  and  plums,  the  leaves  may  drop 
until  rather  serious  defoliation  occurs, 
which  will  check  the  growth  of  fruit  and 
wood,  and  interfere  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fruit  buds  for  the  succeeding 
year’s  crop.  If  the  infestation  is  not 
too  severe,  thorough  and  frequent  spray¬ 
ing  with  lime-sulphur  on  apples'  should 
hold  the  mite  in  check.  The  applications, 
at  dilutions  of  1  to  40,  should  be  begun 
at  the  pink  stage,  and  continued  at  the 
calyx  period  with  a  third  spraying  about 
three  weeks  after  the  calyx  spray.  In 
the  case  of  Baldwins,  on  which  the  mite 
is  rather  severe,  and  the  foliage  of  which 
is  susceptible  to  burning,  the  dilution 
for  the  third  application  may  well  be 
reduced  to  1  gal.  to  50  gals,  of  water 
In  severe  cases  of  infestation  it  may  be¬ 
come  advisable  to  make  a  delayed-dor- 
mant  application  of  the  miscible  oils  or 
of  the  lubricating  oil  emulsions  in  order 
to  destroy  as  many  of  the  eggs  as  possible. 

The  Apple-Tree  Tent-Caterpillar. 
— The  apple-tree  tent-caterpillar  is  an 
old  and  familiar  insect,  regarding  the 
control  of  which,  little  need  be  said.  The 
destruction  of  the  wild,  roadside  and  field 
Cherry  trees,  together  with  timely  appli¬ 
cations  of  poison,  will  prove  effective  in 
holding  this  insect  in  check.  There  are 
certain  features,  however,  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  existence  of  the  insect  that 
we  wish  to  emphasize,  and  from  which 
we  wish  to  draw  certain  conclusions  re¬ 
garding  insect  pests  in  general.  The  in¬ 
sect  is  notable  for  its  periods  of  great 
abundance  alternating  with  periods  of 
almost  entire  scarcity.  We  often  speak 
of  it  as  an  insect  with  remarkable  “ups” 
and  “downs,”  the  reasons  for  which  are 
interesting. 

The  Balance  of  Nature.— It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  no  one  species 
of  animal  or  plant  can  hold  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  over  others  of  its  kind  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  The  forces  of 
nature,  if  left  to  themselves,  tend  toward 
a  state  of  equilibrium.  •  If  an  insect 
becomes  abnormally  abundant  for  a  time 
certain  natural  forces,  such  as  climatic 
conditions,  parasitic  and  predaceous  in¬ 
sects,  birds,  and  fungous  diseases  attack 
it  from  all  quarters  and  reduce  it  to  its 
normal  numbers.  The  apple-tree  tent- 
caterpillar  is  an  excellent  example — one 
that  we  can  see — of  this  action  in  the 
insect  world.  As  soon  as  the  caterpil¬ 
lars  become  abundant,  birds  flock  to  the 
infested  trees  in  large  numbers  and  begin 
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Water  System 


this  pump  settles  a 
serious  opeStion, 

OF  course  you  want  running 
water.  Tired  muscles  from 
pumping  and  carrying  the  water 
supply  and  that  daily  loss  of  50 
pounds  of  milk  from  a  herd  of  12 
to  ao  cows  settles  that.  But  the 
question  of  “what  water  system?” 
is  equally  important.  For  there  are 
two  kinds  of  systems  —  those  that 
store  water  and  those  that  do  not. 


The  new  “O.K.”  National  Pump  set' 
ties  this  question.  In  the  hands  of 
users  it  has  delivered  over  200,000, 
000  gallons  without  a  single  case  of 
pump  trouble.  Now  you  can  have 
absolute  reliability  in  a  system  that — 


— does  not  store  water.  Open  any 
faucet  and  get  a  cool,  sparkling 
drink  direct  from  the  well.  Can¬ 
not  get  warm  or  stagnant  in  Sum¬ 
mer  or  freeze  in  Winter. 

— pumps  from  several  sources  at 
same  time.  Simply  add  other  pumps, 
lay  piping  and  draw  from  well, 
cistern,  stream,  lake,  or  all  of  them. 

— can  be  installed  anywhere.  Choice 
of  either  electric  or  gas-engine  type. 
Put  power  unit  in  basement,  un¬ 
heated  garage,  barn  or  power  shed. 
Use  your  own  gas  engine  if  you  wish. 

Write  for  our  new  book  “FRESH  WATER”. 
Use  our  free  planning  service — it  will  help  you 
select  the  most  economical  plant  to  meet  your 
conditions  and  requirements. 


NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORPORATION 
303  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Subsidiary  of  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake 
Company,  world’s 
oldest  and  foremost 
builders  of  air-con¬ 
trolled  equipment. 


FOR  FARM  &  SUBURBAN  HOMES' 


$12.50 


U.  S.  Army  Model  1917  Rifle 


Cal. 30,  five  shot.  Barrel  25  1-4  in.,  total  length  46  in., 
weight  9  1-2  lbs.  Barrel  new.  Sight  mounted  over  re¬ 
ceiver.  This  type  used  by  A. E.F.  Price, $12.50.  Ball 
cartridges  $3.50  per  100.  Gunners  cleaning  kit  85  cents. 
Tents,  cots,  Messpans,  canteens,  Knapsacks, 
haversacks.  Outing  Suits,  hats,  helmets.  Saddles, 
bridles,  Bugles.lariats,  Medals.etc.  15  Acres  Army 
Goods.  Catalog  192 5, 60th  Anniversary  issue  372 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  contains  pictures  and  his¬ 
torical  information  of  all  American  military  guns  and 
pistols  (inel. Colts)  since  1775,  with  all  World  WarnfleB 
Mailed  50c.  Est.1865.  Spec. NewCircularfor2e stamp. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  NewYork  City 
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Send  for 
complete 
illustrated 
catalog. 


Bean  Giant 
Triplex 

Capacity  15 
gallons  a 
min.  at  350 
lbs. pressure. 


Protect  Crops  and  Profits 


Spray  with  a  BEAN  and  produce  more 
“Extra  Fancy”  fruit.  Permanently  Porce- 
lained  Cylinders  that  never  wear  out;  Trouble¬ 
less  Ball  Valves  with  Threadless  cover  and 
Removable  and  Reversible  Seats;  Depend¬ 
able  Pressure  Regulator;  Eccentric  instead  of 
cranks;  Pumps  with  no  stuffing-boxes  or 
stuffing-box  troubles;  and  many  other  ad¬ 
vantages.  All  sizes  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest. 

BEAN  Simplicity 

A  highgrade  low-cost 
power-outfit  with  capa¬ 
city  of  5/4  gals,  a  min.  at 
250  lbs.  pressure,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  2  rods  or  do  good 
work  with  a  spray  gun. 


BEAN  Power  Dusters 

Mix  their  ownDust, sav¬ 
ing  half  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials.  Engine  Driven. 
Crop  and  orchard  types. 


Write  for  Bean  Sprayer  and  Duster  Catalogs. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

23Hosmer  Street  243  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich.  so-sit7  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Paragon  Sprayers 

do  Hot  clog 

Are  so  satisfactory 
in  operation,  so  easy 
to  pump  and  so  mod- 
eratein  pricethatthey 
make  spraying  a  joy 
insteadof  adrudgery. 

There  is  no  other 
like  a  PARAGON 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
them  to  you.  If  he  does 
not  carry  them  write  for 
descriptive  Catalogue. 

F.  H.  R.  CRAWFORD  CO. 

50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes* 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Pepper  Plant,  Egg 
Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
you  can  set  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three  times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  C0.Dept.  is.  Chicago, 111 


Potato 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protect*  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 

KA  Sk.  Write  for  Catalog 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Bot  840 

Ut»ca.N.Y^S^ 


s£lme5. 
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Price 
Post  * 

Paid 

if  you  send 
money  with 
order.  If  sent 
C.  O.  D.,  you 
pay  postage. 
HY-POWER  MFG. 


MorePepMorePowCT 


/■Power 

W  REG  U.5  PAT  Off  ' 

TIMER 

THE  TIMER  with  the  sliding 
shoe  that  will  give  you  a  posi¬ 
tive  spark  every  90  degrees.  Adds 
power  to  your  motor  with  less 
gasoline.  Average  life  well  over 
20,000  miles.  Stakes  a  new  Ford 
of  your  old  one.  Ol  der  one  today, 
and  if  within  «0  days  you  are 
not  satisfied  it  is  the  best  timer 
you  have  ever  used,  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money, 

Works  wonders  oil  Fordson  tractors. 

CORP'N,  Dept.  0,  Ml.  Vernon,  N.  V. 


Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


to  devour  them.  At  least  20  different 
species  of  beetles,  bugs,  and  wasps  prey 
upon  them,  and  at  least  eight  species  of 
parasites  have  been  shown  to  attack  them. 
In  addition,  weather  conditions  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year  seem  to  have  a  pro¬ 
found  effect  upon  the  insect.  For  in¬ 
stance,  observations  indicate  that  a  hard 
storm  and  sudden  freeze  soon  after  the 
eggs  hatch  in  the  Spring  may  be  fatal 
to  the  young  caterpillars  and  fairly  wipe 
them  out  of  existence. 

Ebb  and  Flow. — This  action  of  nat¬ 
ural  forces  on  the  apple-tree  tent-cater¬ 
pillar  ds  of  very  great  interest  especially 
when  considered  in  its  bearing  on  other 
insect  pests.  It  is  this  well-established 
law  of  nature  that  always  holds  out  the 
hope  to  us  that,  no  matter  what  new 
pest  comes  to  us,  and  no  matter  how 
much  of  a  scourge  it  may  be  for  a  time, 


Tent  Caterpillar  on  Wild  Cherry 

the  forces  of  nature  will  begin  to  act  and 
will  eventually  bring  about  a  balance  so 
that  the  pest  will  be  reduced  to  more  or 
less  normal  conditions.  This  has  hap¬ 
pened  within  our  knowledge  again  and 
again.  When  the  Colorado  potato  beetle 
came  surging  over  this  country  in  the 
(>0’s  and  70’s  from  its  home  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  everyone 
thought  it  was  going  to  wipe  out  the 
potato  utterly  as  a  crop,  $nd  perhaps 
attack  other  crops  as  well.  We  of  to¬ 
day  can  hardly  realize  the  consternation 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  over  the  early 
ravages  of  that  insect.  So  it  was  with 
the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  in  the  70’s. 
The  grasshoppers  swooped  down  on  the 
plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  ate 
up  every  green  thing  in  sight,  but  are 
hardly  known  to-day.  The  famous  brown- 
tail  moth,  introduced  into  New  England 
some  thirty-odd  years  ago  and  which,  for 
several  years,  caused  much  consterna¬ 
tion,  appears  to  have  already  struck  a 
balance.  People  in  the  South  thought 
that  the  Mexican  cotton-boll  weevil  Was 
going  to  wipe  out  the  business  of  grow¬ 
ing  cotton  in  this  country  and  yet  the 
season  of  1925  has  just  closed  with  the 
second  largest  cotton  crop  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  My  friends  tell 
me  that  the  boll  weevil  has  hardly  been 
seen  in  Mississippi  this  year  and  has 
done  scarcely  any  damage. 

No  Reason  for  Panic. — This  may  le 
dangerous  doctrine  for  an  entomologist 
to  promulgate  and  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  the  millenium  is  not  as  near  at  hand 
as  my  argument  might  seem  to  indicate 
— it  isn’t  time  yet  to  throw  away  our 
sprayers  and  dusters  and  depend  on  the 
forces  of  nature  to  hold  these  pests  in 
check.  My  idea  is  simply  to  use  the 
apple-tree  tent-caterpillar  to  illustrate  a 
general  natural  law  and  to  show  that 
there  isn’t  any  real  cause  to  become 
panic-stricken  when  a  native  insect  pest 
goes  on  a  rampage  or  when  a  new  one 
is  introduced  from  a  foreign  country. 
One  should  remain  calm  and  fight  the 
pest  while  it  is  “up”  with  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  one  has  and  with  all  the 
information  that  may  be  obtained  from 
the  entomologist,  with  the  calm,  quiet 
assurance  that  eventually  the  insect  will 
reach  its  “down”  and  a  •balance  will  be 
struck  through  the  action  of  the  forces 
of  nature  itself. 

The  European  Corn-Borer.  —  The 
foregoing  remarks  on  the  apple-tree  tent- 
caterpillar  naturally  lead  to  a  brief  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  European  corn-borer, 
an  insect  first  found  in  this  country  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts  in  1917  and  now 
causing  much  consternation  among  the 
corn-growers  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
corn-borer  is  rapidly  extending  its  area 
of  infestation  in  iliis  country  having 
covered  a  large  part  of  Western  New 
York,  for  example,  within  the  past  year. 
It  is  going  to  try  very  greatly  the  calm¬ 
ness  and  mental  repose  of  the  American 
farmer,  especially  of  the  corn-grower  in 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  Under  the 
present  conditions  and  practices  of 
growing  corn  in  the  main  corn  belt  of 
the  United  States  the  corn-borer  will 
probably  cause  considerable  injury.  It 
would  seem,  however,  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  habits  and  life  history  of 
the  insect  and  of  certain  experimental 
work  already  carried  out  in  this  country, 
that  certain  relatively  simple  and  per¬ 
fectly  feasible  changes  in  the  present 
practices  of  growing  and  harvesting  the 
corn  crop  will  result  in  holding  the  corn- 
borer  in  check  so  that  it  can  do  little 


swim  in  Scalecide 
It  is  so  pleasant  to  use 

Why  use  a  caustic  disagreeable  spray  when  you  can  use 
Scalecide  and  do  better  work,  at  less  cost,  with  comfort? 
You  could  swim  in  Scalecide  or  wash  your  face  in  it — 
it  is  so  pleasant  to  use.  You  can  look  straight  at  your 
work,  for  Scalecide  does  not  injure  even  the  eyes.  Do 
away  with  slickers  and  gauntlets  and  goggles;  put  an 
end  to  complaints  from  your  men.  Scalecide  is  sooth¬ 
ing  and  healing  to  man  and  beast.  It  is  non-caustic 
and  non-poisonous  and  at  the  same  time  is  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  lime-sulfur  or  lime-sulfur  and  nicotine. 

It  Protects  Stark  Bros .  $5000  Tree 

Stark  Bros,  cannot  afford  to  take  any  risk  with  the  original  Golden 
Delicious  tree,  so  they  enclose  it  in  a  burglar- alarm  cage  and 
spray  it  every  year  with  Scalecide — the  complete  dormant  spray. 

It  Is  Quaranteed 

Scalecide  is  guaranteed  to  make  a  better  orchard  than  lime-sulfur. 
This  guarantee  protects  you  absolutely.  Men,  like  Stark  Bros., 
who  know  orcharding  and  knotv  Scalecide,  use  Scalecide. 

It  Is  Complete — Nothing  To  Add 

Scalecide  alone  does  all  that  any  combination  of  dormant  sprays  can  do.  It 
controls  scale  (fall  or  spring).  It  controls  aphis  and  pear  thrips  without  nicotine 
(delayed  dormant).  It  controls  leaf  roller  and  European  red  mite  (delayed  dor¬ 
mant)  neither  of  which  is  controlled  by  lime-sulfur  even 
with  nicotine.  It  controls  pearpsylla  (fall  or  early  spring). 

It  controls  bud  moth  (fall  or  spring) .  In  addition  to  all 

these  things,  the  annual  use  of  Scalecide  controls  fire  ^ 

blight  and  fungous  cankers,  and  invigorates  the  trees.  “ 

Save  Money  By  Using  Scalecide 

A  15 -gallon  drum  contains  enough  Scalecide  to  spray,  "wfi-T*  -  ‘  .'7 

until  they  drip,  the  same  trees  as  one  50-gallon  barrel  of 
lime-sulfur.  Neither  nicotine  nor  spreader  is  required. 

Moreover,  Scalecide  saves  you  half  the  labor  of 
spraying.  Go  to  your  dealer  and  arrange  for  your 
supply  of  Scalecide  today.  If  your  favorite  dealer 
doesn’t  have  Scalecide  show  him  this  advertisement 

—  or  order  direct  from  us  (see  prices  to  the  right).  Dr um$2  extra:  returnable 
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,n  orchard. 


Send  For  This  Free  Book 


This  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  32-page 
book  is  a  text-book  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without.  It  pictures  and  describes  your  orchard 
troubles  and  tells  how  to  control  them.  It  contains 
a  complete  spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to  follow 
the  same  program  that  we  follow  successfully  in 
our  orchard  of  over  30,000  peach  and  apple  trees. 
This  expensive  book  is  free  to  any  tree  owner  as 
long-  as  the  supply  lasts.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Scalecide  Prices 

Delivered  East 
of  the  Mississippi 
50-gal.  bbls.  $38.00 
15  gals.  11.50) 

Drum  2.00  >  13.50 
(returnable)  j 
2 — 5-gal.  carts  10.60 
1 — 5-gal.  can  6.25 

1 — 1-gal.  can  1.75 

1 — 1-quart  can  .75 
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W/^THE  complete  dormant 

SPRAY—/ 

jg^ 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’tl6. 

Please  send  me  your  free  32-page  book,  “Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying”. 

My  dealer’s  name  is - - - 

His  post  office  is _ _ _ State _ 

My  name  is _ _ _ _ _ 

My  post  office  is _ _ _ _ _ 


State- 


If  you  want  information  about  “Sulfocide,  A  Better  Summer  Spray”,  put  a  cross  here  CZ1 


Don’t 

Wait 

Until 
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Make  19  2  6  Your  Bumper  Year! 

Produce  bigger  and  better  crops  at  greater  profits 

PLANT  early  this  Spring — get  the  peak  prices  of  an  early  market.  NO  FROST 
WORRIES  with  MARCH  AUTOMATIC  RAIN.  NO  DROUGHT  WORRIES  either. 
You  are  sure  of  big  crops  this  summer— when  others  fail.  Large  profits  are  certain. 
Your  extra  earnings  pay  the  complete  cost  of  a  MARCH  SYSTEM. 

MARCH  AUTOMATIC  RAIN  SYSTEMS  are  built  scientifically  to  give  you  even  dis¬ 
tribution  and  larger  coverage.  They  are  absolutely  automatic— just  turn  the  valve 
and  you  have  rain.  There  are  many  exclusive  patented  features  found  only  in  March 
Systems.  Each  System  is  thoroughly  guaranteed  on  a  “Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied  plan.’’ 

Less  Than  Four  Weeks  to  the  First  Day  of  Spring 

WRITE  TODAY  for  our  catalog  and  estimates  at  our  low  “winter”  prices.  No  obligation. 

MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 
333  W.  Western  Avenue  Muskegon,  Michigan 
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Above: 
Arsenate 
of  leadwith 

Kayso. 
AtRight: 
without 
Kayso — 
note 
uneven 


I  jggp*>-  coating.  ^ 

INSURE  100%RESUiTS 


by  adding  just 

2%  to  your 
spray  cost 


Kayso  may  be  used  in  any  spray 
mixture  —  wet  or  dry.  Lime-Sulfur, 
Bordeaux,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Nicotine 
and  Whitewash,  all  cover  better  and 
stick  longer,  when  mixed  with  Kayso. 
It  is  the  perfect  emulsifier  for  the 
home-making  of  oil  sprays  that  will 
not  break  down  in  the  hardest  water. 


The  best  insecticide  in  the  world 
can’t  protect  your  fruit  unless  the 
fruit  is  completely  covered.  Between 
the  drops  of  spray  shown  in  the  right- 
hand  illustration  (without  Kayso) 
all  sorts  of  insects  and  fungi  can  find 
plenty  of  room  to  start  trouble. 

For  instance,  in  a  laboratory  test, 
even  though  double-strength  arsenate 
of  lead  was  used  (without  Kayso), 
50%  of  all  the  coddling  moths  put 
on  an  apple  entered  the  fruit  between 
the  drops  of  spray. 

cBuy  spray  insurance 

Kayso  corrects  just  that  condition. 
It  spreads  the  spray  in  a  uniform, 
all-over  coating,  instead  of  a  splotchy, 
uneven  pattern.  And  it  guards  the 
spray  against  run-off  during  rains  or 
heavy  dews. 

One  pound  of  Kayso  is  usually 
enough  for  100  gallons  of  spray,  so 
that  it  rarely  represents  more  than 
2%  of  the  cost.  And  if  you  figure 
in  the  expense  of  the  labor,  Kayso 
amounts  to  less  than  2 cJq.  Isn’t  it 
worth  that  little  additional  invest¬ 
ment  to  make  sure  of  100%  effi¬ 
ciency  ? 


Meets  all  conditions 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  —  for 
dormant,  pink,  cover,  or  any  ojher 
spray — under  all  conditions — Kayso 
has  proved  its  worth.  We  have  testi¬ 
monials  to  its  effectiveness  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

But  prove  it  to  your  own  satisfac¬ 
tion.  See  how  much  farther  your  spray 
will  go,  how  much  better  it  will  cover, 
and  how  much  longer  it  will  stay  on. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  direct 
for  full  particulars. 

GOLDEN  STATE  SALES 
CORPORATION 

175  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


SPREADS  THE 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


Saves 
Certified  Seed 

Regular  spacing  without  misses 
or  doubles  means  less  seed,  tub¬ 
ers  of  evener  size  and  a  better 
yield.  All  secured  by  using  the 
dependable 

IRON  AGE 

Potato  Planters 

Assisted-feed  or  automatic,  as  you  pre¬ 
fer.  Either  style  may  be  changed  to  the 
other.  Both  may  be  equipped  with  our 
famous  McWorter  Fertilizer  Distributor. 
Corn,  Bean  and  Pea  Attachment  may  be 
applied  to  Assisted-feed  Planter.  Write  us  for 
Potato  Planter  folder. 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  CO. 

Makers  of  Iron  Age  Farm ,  Orchard  and  Garden  Toole 

625  So.  Washington  Sq.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


material  injury.  But  we  are  here  con¬ 
cerned  only  wirh  its  possible  injury  to  the 
horticultural  crops,  celery  and  to  sweet 
corn  for  canning  purposes.  Some  appre¬ 
hension  has  been  expressed  that  the  corn- 
borer  might  attack  celery  and  might  prove 
a  serious  pest  to  celery  planting.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  corn-borer  does  not  attack 
celery  except  where  the  insect  is  two- 
brooded.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  in¬ 
sect  has  two  generations  the  moths  of 
the  second  generation  may  lay  eggs  on 
celery  and  the  caterpillars  may  work  in 
this  plant.  In  New  York  where  the  in¬ 
sect  has  one  generation,  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
corn  and,  in  my  judgment,  will  not  seri¬ 
ously  attack  celery  although  it  is  hazard¬ 
ous  to  express  an  opinion.  I11  seasons 
when  there  is  a  partial  second  generation 
the  caterpillars  may  be  found  attacking 
celery  but  under  these  conditions  the  in¬ 
jury  hds  uot  thus  far  been  serious. 

Trouble  With  Sweet  Corn. — The  in¬ 
jury  to  corn,  however,  is  a  different  mat¬ 
ter,  especially  in  the  case  of  sweet  corn. 
The  insect  has  already  caused  consider¬ 
able  trouble  to  growers  of  sweet  corn 
and  to  the  canneries  in  the  regions  of 


Corn  Borer  Work  in  Ears 

infestation.  Just  how  large  proportions 
such  injuries  may  eventually  assume  we 
dare  not  yet  attempt  to  predict.  There 
are,  fortunately,  certain  methods  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  clean-up  practices  that  serve 
to  hold  the  pest  in  check  and  to  reduce 
the  infestation  to  the  minimum.  When 
corn  is  put  into  the  silo  the  caterpillars 
will  be  killed  except  those  in  the  stubble. 
By  plowing  deeply  and  burying  the  stub¬ 
ble  most  of  the  larvae  present  will  be 
destroyed.  In  the  case  of  corn  grown 
for  grain  or  for  canning  the  cobs  and 
stalks  left  in  .the  field-  should  be  gathered 
and  burned.  None  should  be  allowed  to 
get  into  the  manure  piles.  The  thick¬ 
stemmed  grasses  and  weeds,  growing  in 
and  about  the  field,  should  be  cut  and 
destroyed  as  far  as  possible.  Plowing  a 
field  and  burying  the  stubble  kills  the 
caterpillars  that  are  buried  and  those 
that  crawl  out  of  the  soil  starve  if  the 
field  has  .been  carefully  cleaned  up. 

Blister-Beetles  and  Sodium  Fluo- 
silicate. — Advances  in  knowledge  and 
progress  in  achievement  come  slowly, 
step  by  step,  yet  they  do  come  and  therein 
lies  our  great  hope  and  sure  comfort. 
The  common  blister-beetle,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  have  always, 
at  times,  been  serious  pests.  They  have 
the  habit  of  appearing  suddenly  in  great 
swarms  on  vegetation  of  various  kinds, 
the  foliage  of  which  they  devour  raven¬ 
ously  for  a  few  days,  and  then  as  sud¬ 
denly  disappear.  They  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  in  different  parts  of  the  State  during 
the  past  season.  Say’s  blister-beetle 
(Pomphopcea  sayi)  occasionally  swoops 
down  almost  overnight  and  swarms  over 
peach  trees  devouring  the  leaves  and 
fruit,  sometimes  literally  cleaning  the 
trees.  The  old-fashioned  potato  beetle, 
also  known  as  the  striped  blister-bec-tle, 
sometimes  appears  in  swarms  on  potatoes 
defoliating  the  plants  in  a  few  days  and 
then  stealing  away  from  sight  as  silently 
and  suddenly  as  it  came.  These  beetles 
seem  to  be  repelled  by  the  poisons,  and 
do  not  get  enough  of  them  to  kill  them 
before  they  have  done  their  work  and 
have  gone.  The  only  method  heretofore 
of  eheckng  them  has  been  to  catch  them 
by  hand  in  pans  containing  a  little  kero¬ 
sene.  During  the  past  season,  however, 
workers  in  two  different  parts  of  our 
country  have  succeeded  in  destroying 
blister-beetles  by  the  use  of  sodium  fluo- 
silieate.  Sodium  fluosilieate  is  a  white 
powder  formed  as  a  by-product  in  the 
manufacture  of  acid  phosphates.  The 
powder  acts  both  as  a  repellent  and  as  a 
poison  for  the  beetles.  It  was  first  used 
to  control  the  notorious  Mexican  bean 
beetle  which,  by  the  way,  has  probably 
not  yet  reached  New  York  State.  It  was 
found  that  the  beetle  became  irritated  by 
the  dust  getting  on  its  feet  and  legs,  and 
to  remove  the  undesirable  powder,  the 
beetles  would  draw  their  legs  through 
their  mouths  to  lick  them  off  and  clean 
them.  In  this  way  the  sodium  fluosili- 
cate  found  its  way  to  the  stomach  of  the 


Reach  Every  Inch 
of  Leaf  Surface 


To  drive  a  powerful  mist  right 
through  the  trees,  means  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  reach  every  inch  of  leaf  sur¬ 
face,  top  and  bottom.  Hardie  spray¬ 
ers  insure  this  through  pumps  of  un¬ 
usual  power — power  that  far  exceeds 
the  ratings  given  in  our  Catalog. 
Our  Big  Mogul  Triplex  is  rated  at 
16  gallons  per  minute  at  350-400  lbs. 
pressure,  but  actually  delivers  far  in 
excess  of  that.  And  the  beauty  of  it 
all  lies  in  the  unequaled 

Compactness  and 
Simplicity 

of  Hardie  power  plants.  Our  spray¬ 
ers  weigh  far  less  than  many  others 
of  even  less  capacity. 

Hardie  Sprayers  are  splendidly 
equipped.  The  pumps  are  designed 
to  eliminate  90%  ordinary  wear. 
The  Peerless  pressure  regulators 
hold  pressure  right  to  the  dot. 
Suction  settling  chambers  keep  out 
sand  and  grit.  Trucks  turn  short. 
Sand  proof  hoods  furnished  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Write  for  complete  catalog  of 
power  and  hand  sprayers  and  new¬ 
ly  acquired  line  of  Dosch  Dusters. 

HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

HUDSON,  MICH. 

Branches  :  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
Portland,  Ore.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Petrolia,  Ont. 
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[CARDEN  GUIDE  — Encyclopedic; 
complete  guide  to  every  phase  of  gar¬ 
dening;  the  most  popular  amateur 
gardener’s  handbook  ever  published, 
$1.65  cloth,  postpaid.  •**  MODERN 
DAHLIA  CULTURE  (new)  $1.65 
cloth,  postpaid;  best  book;  by  expert 
grower  and  prize  winner.  These  are 
just  two  out  of  800  Garden,  Home 
Ground  and  Country  Life  books  de¬ 
scribed  in  new  Catalog  No.  12.  Free. 
DELAMARE  CARDEN  BOOKS 
448  A  West  37th  St.  New  York  City. 

T-T-r'T1  mini  rrm 


izznin 


This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 


Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 
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insects  and  killed  them.  The  blister 
beetles  appear  to  have  similar  habits  and 
to  react  in  a  similar  way  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  this  powder.  In 
Louisiana,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ingram  was  very 
successful  in  controlling  the  striped 
blister-beetles  on  Soy  beans  by  dusting 
the  plants  with  sodium  fluosilicate  at  the 
rate  of  5  lbs.  per  acre.  “In  three  days 
practically  all  of  the  beetles  were  found 
dead  in  nearly  all  fields.  The  tendency 
is  for  some  of  the  beetles  to  leave  the 
dusted  area  and  as  a  result  in  some 
fields  dead  beetles  in  numbers  were  found 
as  far  as  75  yards  from  the  dusted  area.” 
In  Arkansas,  where  Soy  beans  were  at¬ 
tacked  with  swarms  of  blister-beetles,  W. 
J.  Baerg,  dusted  with  equal  parts  of 


sodium  fluosilicate  and  hydrated  lime. 
“The  killing  effect  was  practically  com¬ 
plete,  for  48  hours  later  no  live  beetles 
could  be  found  and  the  ground  was 
thickly  strewn  with  dead  beetles.”  In 
the  case  of  Alfalfa  the  results  were 
equally  satisfactory  and  the  material 
caused  no  injury  to  the  plants. 

The  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle. — 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle  is  an  old 
offender  which  our  recent  experiments 
seem  to  show  can  be  conquered  with  the 
new  insecticide,  of  which  we  have  ju  t 
been  speaking,  sodium  fluosilicate.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Summer  we  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Chase  Bros,  of  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  whereby  some  extensive  dust¬ 
ing  experiments  with  this  material  were 
made  on  their  farm.  The  mixture  used, 
consisted  of  sodium  fluosilicate,  one 
part,  and  hydrated  lime,  nine  parts.  In 
all,  something  over  S00  hills  of  melons 
were  dusted  and  many  hills  were  re¬ 
tained  untouched  as  checks,  for  Chase. 
Bros,  had  under  cultivation,  about  seven 
acres  of  melons.  The  plots  were  dusted 
at  intervals  of  about  one  week,  begin¬ 
ning  on  June  20.  Some  of  the  rows  re¬ 
ceived  four  and  some  of  them  five  appli¬ 
cations,  the  amount  of  dust  applied  rang¬ 
ing  from  30  to  35  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
results  were  suprisingly  gratifying.  The 
material  both  kills  and  repels  the  beetles, 
and  protects  the  plants  so  that  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  not  eaten  and  destroyed,  and 
the  stems  are  not  gnawed  and  eaten  at 
their  bases,  and  thus  stunted  and  checked 
in  growth.  The  beetles  are  also  pre¬ 
vented  from  laying  their  eggs  in  the  soil 
near  the  roots  so  that  little  or  no  dam- 


Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 

age  to  the  root  system  is  inflicted.  Also, 
the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants  enables 
them  to  withstand  infections  of  the  wilt 
disease. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  plants  in 
the  dusted  areas  grew  much  more  vigor¬ 
ously  and  set  and  matured  fruit  earlier, 
and  in  greater  quantity.  The  fruit  from 
the  dusted  plots,  and  from  the  checks 
were  picked  dafly,  weighed,  and  sold 
mainly  on  the  market  in  Binghamton, 
and  'the  contrast  between  the  treated  and 
untreated  areas  is  quite  remarkable.  In 
the  case  of  the  variety.  Golden  Cham¬ 
plain,  each  treated  row  produced  on  the 
average,  melons  which  sold  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  $16.75,  while  the  melons  from 
e  'll  untreated  row  averaged  but  $9.06. 
The  total  net  gain  per  acre  of  the  dusted 
plots  over  the  untreated  plots  amounted 
to  $414.98.  In  the  case  of  the  variety, 
Bender’s  Surprise,  each  treated  row  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  average  melons  which 
brought  $17.29,  while  the  melons  from 
each  check  row  brought  out  $7.56,  a  net 
igain  for  the  dusted  plots  over  the  un¬ 
treated  plots  of  $527.56  per  acre. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


“Wiiat  do  you  do  when  your  oil  burn¬ 
er  goes  out?”  “Exactly  what  I  do  when 
my  motor  car  won’t  run.”  “What’s 
that?”  “I  stand  around  and  look  very 
wise ;  jiggle  this  and  jiggle  that,  and  if 
it  doesn’t  start  then  I  telephone  for  a 
man  to  come.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


When  You  Use  “Black  Leaf  40”  You  Get 

Extra  Insurance  against 
Aphis— Kills  both  by 
Fumes  and  Contact 


Take  advantage  of  this  two-fold  control  —  when  you  spray  with 
“Black  Leaf  40”  you  kill  Aphis,  Thrips,  Leaf  Hopper,  Psylla,  Apple 
Red-Bug,  etc.,  not  only  by  direct  contact  (or  hitting)  but  also  because 
of  the  “gassing”  effects  of  the  volatile  nicotine  fumes  which  arise  through  the 
trees.  For,  when  you  mix  “Black  Leaf  40”  with  lime-sulphur,  Bordeaux  or 
calcium  caseinate,  or  with  soap  alone,  you  convert  the  nicotine  sulphate  into 
highly  volatile  nicotine  with  powerful  “gassing”  properties. 


Likewise,  when  you  dust  with  Nicotine  Dust,  insects  are  killed  by  actual  con¬ 
tact  of  the  dust  with  their  bodies  and  also  by  the  powerful  nicotine  gas. 


“Ask  Your  Experiment  Station” 


TOBACO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

Incorporated 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine. 


Will  Do  the  Work  of  a  Dozen  Men 


Twelve  husky  men  with  hand  rakes  might  equal  the  work  of 
one  Meeker  Smoothing  Harrow,  but  the  cost 
would  be  prohibitive.  The  Meeker  gives  you  the 
best  seed  bed  for  vegetables  at  trifling  cost. 


Improved  Meeker  Smoothing  Harrow 

Has  been  strengthened  for  tractor  use.  Double  hitch 
chain  permits  short  turning.  Also  made  for  one  and  two 
horses.  Indispensable  to  truck  and  market  gardeners. 

IF  rite  us  today  for  interesting  folder  and  name 
of  nearest  Meeker  dealer. 

The  C.  0.  Jelliff  Mfg.  Corp. 

40  Pequot  Avenue 
Southport. 

Conn.  £ 
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SAWMILL  POWER 


Abundant  and  Snappy 

The  Farquhar  Deep  Fire  Box  Rig 
delivers  abundant  and  snappy  power. 
Steams  on  slabs  and  offal  found 
around  the  sawmill. 

Has  larger  and  deeper  fire  box  than 
any  similar  type.  Two  fire  doors. 
Produces  hot,  dry  steam  on  the  worst 
day  in  winter.  Write  for  Bulletin  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  of  Engines,  Boilers 
and  Sawmills. 


We  also  tmild  Grain  Threshers,  Hay  and 
Straw  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and  Farm  Im¬ 
plements.  Ask  for  catalogs. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  LIMITED 
Box  430,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Thirty  years  or  more  ago  a  few  of  us 
met  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  and  organized 
the  Eastern  New  York  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association.  There  was  just  a  handful  of 
us  and  we  were  entertained  by  Thos.  J. 
Dwyer.  No  one  seemed  to  have  much 
faith  in  the  future  of  such  a  society,  but 
in  some  way  it  managed  to  live  and  held 
several  good  annual  meetings  until  finally 
it  united  with  the  Western  New  York 
society  and  holds  a  meeting  each  year  at 
Poughkeepsie.  In  .the  days  of  its  be¬ 
ginning  very  few  young  men  took  public 
interest  in  fruit  growing.  At  Cornwall 
there  were  men  like  Edward  Van  Alstyne, 
Thos.  J.  Dwyer,  J.  R.  Cornell,  W.  F. 
Taber,  W.  D.  Barnes,  J.  A.  Hcpworth, 
E.  G.  Fowler  and  others,  who  might  be 
called  veterans  and  regulars.  That 
ranked  as  a  very  small  affair — just  a 
little  gathering  of  plain  men  (there 
wasn’t  a  woman  present)  who  had  more 
faith  'than  hope  in  their  ability  to  in¬ 
fluence  history.  Without  knowing  just 
what  they  were  doing  these  veterans 
“started  something.”  That  is  usually 
the  way  great  and  -useful  things  have 
their  beginning.  The  organizations  that 
are  started  with  a  great  flourish  and 
blowing  of  horns  usually  exhaust  them¬ 
selves  with  arm  waving  and  shouting. 
The  enduring  things  are  started  simply 
and  humbly  by  'people  who  regard  such 
organizing  as  a  man  to  man  event — a 
part  of  *the  religion  of  farm  betterment. 
*  *  *  *  -•:= 

Last  week  at  Poughkeepsie  one  had  a 
chance  to  see  what  has  come  from  this 
small  beginning.  I  .think  I  was  the  only 
one  present  who  took  part  in  the  first 
meeting.  Playing  the  part  of  old  pioneer 
has  its  obligations.  One  is  expected  to 
look  backward  a  little  and  try  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  changes  which  have  come  with 
newer  people  and  newer  ways.  The  first 
thing  to  strike  a  reflective  pioneer  at 
Poughkeepsie  was  the  great  proportion  of 
comparatively  young  men  who  attended. 
While  in  old  times  barely  15  per  _cent  of 
those  who  came  out  were  under  35  or  40, 
now,  probably  75  per  cent  .would  be 
classed  as  young  men.  There  were,  of 
course,  elderly  men  in  the  audience,  but 
they  are  no  longer  in  the  majority — nor 
do  they  control  these  meetings  as  was 
the  case  in  old  times.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  it  could  justly  be  said  that 
men  of  middle  age  or  older  controlled 
matters  in  the  farming  districts  of  East¬ 
ern  New  York.  Now,  so  far  as  fruit 
growing  goes,  control  seems  to  have 
shifted  to  younger  men.  That  conclusion 
is  forced  upon  us  if  we.  may  consider  such 
a  meeting  representative  of  Hudson 
Valley  fruit  growers.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  In  the  valley  today 
there  are  probably  more  family  partner¬ 
ships  than  in  any.other  part  of  the  State. 
We  hear  'of  Clark  &  Son,  Iiepworth  & 
Son  and  dozens  of  other  cases  where  the 
boys  are  associated  with  fathers  in  the 
business.  Then  many  younger  men  have 
come  into  the  section  from  outside,  bought 
fruit  farms  and  started  fruit  growing  on 
a  scientific  basis.  Many  of  these  men 
are  from  the  West.  High  land  prices 
have  driven  them  to  the  Hudson  River — 
after  studying  many  other  sections.  Then 
there  is  the  growing  conviction  that  cli¬ 
mate,  land  location,  soil  and  water  trans¬ 
portation  give  the  Hudson  Valley  possi¬ 
bilities  for  growing  certain  varieties  of 
fruit  that  cannot  be  matched  elsewhere 
on  earth.  In  historical  interest  this  sec¬ 
tion  well  matches  the  Rhine  Valley.  In 
business  possibilities  it  will,  in  time,  sur¬ 
pass  California.  Intelligent  young  men 
understand  these  things  and  in  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  power  of  youth  they  feel 
themselves  able  to  give  the  Hudson  Valley 
its  place  in  the  sun.  Thirty  years  ago 
at  that  Cornwall  meeting  some  of  the 
older  men  were  a  little  dubious  over  the 
power  of  the  younger  generation  to  follow 
them.  The  young  fellows  were  looking 
for  new  and  more  powerful  tools.  They 
•are  finding  them  and  they  will  build  a 
mighty  structure  on  the  foundation  which 
their  fathers  laid.  It  is  the  habit  of  age 
to  bemoan  the  inefficiency  of  this  “younger 
generation.”  Yet  somehow  the  boys 
settle  down  and  under  new  conditions 
carry  on  father’s  work  and  put  a  polish 
on  it. 

At  the  time  of  that  Cornwall  meeting 
our  folks  had  never  seen  the  San  Jose 
scale.  Three  years  later  Prof.  Johnson 
came  up  from  Maryland  and  showed  us 
dead  peach  trees — killed  by  this  insect. 
We  could  hardly  believe  the  story.  The 
scale  came  and  caught  us  unprepared. 
There  were  no  spraying  machines  worth 
the  name — just  a  hand  pump  in  a  barrel. 
For  a  nozzle  we  gripped  the  end  of  a 
rubber  .tube  with  our  fingers  and  squirted 
the  liquid  out  in  a  fan-shaped  spread. 
Thus  the  scale  caught  us  unprepared — 
like  the  American  Army  at  the  Civil 
War.  Most  of  us  were  helpless  until  the 
wise  men  invented  gases,  pumps,  nozzles 
and  spray  or  dust  mixtures  and  gave  us 
weapons  for  fighting.  At  Cornwall  as  I 
remember  it  there  was  one  shaky  little 
knapsack  <sprayer  on  exhibition.  You 
carried  it  on  your  back  with  one  hand 
holding  the  hose  and  the  other  working 
the  pump.  It  was  like  the  Austrian 
soldiers  fighting  with  muzzle-loading  guns 


against  the  Prussians  with  breechloaders. 
Contrast  this  poor  little  outfit  with  the 
display  of  spraying  machinery  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  The  gasoline  engine  has  come 
into  general  use  since  that  first  meeting 
and  has  given  the  fruit  growers  an  ad¬ 
vantage  compared  with  that  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  machine  gun  men  over  Andrew 
Jackson’s  riflemen  at  New  Orleans.  And 
these  young  fruit  growers  know  what  to 
use  and  how  to  use  it. 

*  >8=  *  $  * 

And  varieties.  At  Cornwall  a  few  men 
like  Dwyer  and  Taber  brought  along  in 
their  pockets  a  few  specimens  of  Baldwin, 
Greening  or  Northern  Spy — and  that  was 
all.  Probably  no  one  at  that  meeting  had 
ever  seen  or  tasted  a  McIntosh,  while 
Delicious  was  still  little  more  than  a  wild 
fence  corner  seedling.  Now  I  find  Hud¬ 
son  River  McIntosh  selling  in  New  York 
“4  for  25  cents,”  while  Delicious  has 
worked  its  tender  flesh — in  gold,  dark  red 
and  stripes — in  everywhere.  McIntosh  is 
now  father  of  a  great  family  carrying  the 
sweetness  and  fragrance  of  the  old  man 
into  every  season.  His  son  Cortland 
promises  to  crowd  the  old  gentleman  out 
of  market  as  these  younger  fruit  growers 
are  gently  putting  the  older  men  aside. 
The  Experiment  Station  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  display  of  fruit,  with  some  new 
children  which  are  sure  to  become  fam¬ 
ous.  At  the  time  of  the  Cornwall  meet¬ 
ing  when  new  and  superior  varieties  were 
wanted,  we  went  out  into  the  lanes  and 
old  fields  and  -hunted  for  ‘superior  seed¬ 
lings  which  perhaps  grew  from  an  apple 
core  thrown  away  by  the  hired  man  or 
perhaps  was  dropped  by  some  wandering 
bird  or  by  some  woodchuck  or  rabbit. 
Now  the  scientists  are  controlling  the 
breeding  of  apples  much  as  they  would 
that  of  animals  and  are  likely  to  give  us 
the  color  of  Arkansas  Black,  the  tough¬ 
ness  of  Ben  Davis  and  the  combined 
flavor  of  Spy  and  McIntosh  inside  of  one 
skin !  These  young  fellows  are  now  get¬ 
ting  so  much  for  their  money,  life  is  so 
filled  up  with  wonders  and  possibilities 
that  they  cannot  realize  what  their  so¬ 
ciety  fed  upon  while  in  its  cradle. 

❖  ❖  *  $  *!» 

And  machinery !  At  Cornwall  there 
was  just  one  little  steam  automobile 
which  broke  down  in.  front  of  the  hall 
where  our  meeting  was  held.  The  little 
engine  under  the  seat  let  out  a  <spurt  of 
steam  with  a  hiss  like  scornful  words — • 
as  if  it  were  saying: 

“I  am  steam.  I  am  said  to  be  the 
servant  of  man.  I  will  obey  when  the 
service  is  sensible  but  when  you  try  to 
make  a  fool  of  me  I  mutiny.” 

There  was  a  stable  nearby  and  it 
seemed  as  if  a  great  horse  laugh  came 
from  it  when  some  prophetic  soul  in  that 
meeting  undertook  in  a  clumsy  way  to 
say  that  steam  or  gasoline  would  some 
day  drive  half  the  horses  out  of  the  valley. 
Yet  at  Poughkeepsie  this  dream  was 
more  than  realized.  That  is  a  good-sized 
city,  yet  I  saw  only  .three  horses  on  the 
street  and  they  seemed  a  little  ashamed. 
The  machinery  exhibit  showed  how  the 
powerful  arm  of  gasoline  is  reaching  out 
to  do  more  and  more  of  our  hard  work. 
The  most  interesting  thing  to  me  was  the 
exhibit  of  small  or  light  tractors.  They 
will  pull  one  plow,  harrow  or  cultivator, 
haul  loads  or  turn  a  wheel  for  almost 
any  purpose.  They  cost  about  as  much 
as  a  good  farm  team  and  while  they  lack 
the  power  of  the  heavier  tractors  they 
are  very  useful  in  their  place.  I  find 
many  middle-aged  men  who  have  good- 
sized  farms  but  no  family  labor.  They 
cannot  handle  the  entire  farm  but  they 
could  -take  care  of  15  to  20  acres  and  let 
the  rest  go  in  grass,  grain  or  fruit.  These 
lighter* tractors  will  give  them  a  chance 
to  do  that.  These  men  do  not  care  to  be 
tied  down  to  the  care  of  stock.  Then 
there  are  others  of  similar  age  who  have 
an  old  team.  The  horses  have  given  good 
service  but  are  old  and  past  their  prime. 
Before  long  it  will  ‘be  necessary  to  have 
new  power.  The  lighter  tractors  may  be 
used  to  supplant  the -team — perhaps  keep¬ 
ing  one  horse  to  do  cultivating  or  single 
horse  work.  In  fact  there  are  dozens  of 
new  possibilities  coming  into  view  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  gasoline  to 
farm  work. 

*  *  *  $  * 

These  young  men  now  coming  into 
control  of  things  will  be  far  more  likely 
to  try  out  these  new  things  than  their 
cautious  fathers  ever  were.  As  years  "O 
on  I  think  the  Hudson  Valley  will  be  a 
great  headquarters  for  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  and  materials  used  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  One  marked  contrast  between  this 
meeting  and  the  original  one  was  seen 
in  the  program.  There  are  no  “orators” 
or  speakers  on  general  -topics  now.  About 
00  per  cent  of  the  program  is  furnished 
by  speakers  from  Cornell  or  Geneva — 
short  papers  on  the  application  of  science 
to  practical  things.  The  practical  men 
have  their  chance  in  discussing  things 
under  the  “Question  Box.”  I  should  say 
that  quite  half  those  who  attended  never 
go  near  the  speaking  at  all  but  spend 
their  time  looking  over  the  exhibits.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  prod¬ 
uction  of  apples  in  the  Hudson  Valley  is 
well  provided  for.  How  to  tell  to  ad¬ 
vantage  is  now  to  be  worked  out.  There 


Satisfied  with 

your  crop  production  ? 


If  not,  perhaps  your  soil  is  too  acid. 
Use  lime — it  acts  as  a  base,  neutral¬ 
izes  the  acid,  and  your  crops  boom. 


Satisfied  with  your 

Boot  Service? 

You  will  be,  if  you  wear 
Goodrich  Hi-Press.  Millions 
of  farmers  wouldn’t  think  of 
wearing  anything  else.  Fifty 
years’ experience  and  Goodrich 
unvarying  quality  bring  you 
the  best  boot  service  money 
can  buy. 


Goodrich 
Short  Brown 


Goodrich 

UT-DDCCC  Rubber 
m  JT  IaIjJJ  Footwear 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 
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was  a  “vending  machine”  on  exhibition 
which  I  think  promises  much.  It  is  a 
nickel-in-the-slot  machine.  You  drop  in 
a  nickel,  turn  a  lever  and  out  drops  a 
standard-sized  McIntosh  apple.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  future  for  this  machine — 
placed  in  hotels,  moving  picture  shows 
and  other  places  where  people  congregate. 
Even  at  this  show  where  apples  were 
easy  to  obtain  the  machine  had  received 
nearly  a  pint  of  nickels.  So  as  a  pioneer 
I  could  see  .that  the  work  we  started  has 
been  well  carried  on.  These  younger  men 
know  what  they  are  doing — they  have 
hope  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  youth, 
and  they  will  make  the  Hudson  Valley  a 
glorious  place  in  which  to  dive.  h.  w.  c. 


Canadian  Plums 

When  the  first  settlers  from  France 
took  up  their  abode  on  the  island  of  Mon¬ 
treal  the  Sulpician  Fathers  had  seignor- 
ial  rights  over  all  -ttye  island.  They  were 
good  horticulturists,  and  distributed 
amongst  their  people  seeds  and  pits  from 
the  fruits  of  France.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  the  Fruit  Growers’  Association  of 


Mount  Royal — Dark  Blue •  Green  Fleshed, 
Very  Popular 

the  Province  appointed  a  committee,  the 
late  Capt.  R.  W.  Shepherd,  M.  W.  Dun¬ 
lop  and  the  writer,  to  examine  these 
plums  and  name  the  best  varieties.  The 
one  named  Mount  Royal  is  the  most  pop¬ 
ular;  dark  blue,  green-fleshed,  freestone, 
the  tree  is  of  spreading  habit,  low  set. 
The  other  variety  shown,  the  Luun,  was 
found  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Win.  Lunn, 
in  St.  Laurent.  The  fruit  is  large,  light 
blue  with  a  rich  bloom,  clingstone,  qual¬ 
ity  very  good,  but  too  soft  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes.  The  tree  is  an  upright 
grower  and  a  heavy  bearer.  The  Ray- 
ner,  not  unlike  a  German  Prune,  is  a 
(heavy  bearer,  the  quality  not  as  good  as 
the  first  two.  The  Laehine,  a  yellow 


Lunn — Light  Blue,  With  Rich  Bloom 

plum,  egg-shaped,  clingstone,  is  good 
quality,  when  fully  ripe,  an  upright  grow¬ 
er,  but  does  not  reproduce  itself  by  suck¬ 
ers  and  shoots  like  the  other  varieties. 

Another. group  of  these  plums,  is  the 
Orletan  plum  first  grown  on  the  Isle  of 
Orlean  below  Quebec,  and  they  are  now 
grown  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
a  hundred  miles  below  Quebec.  The  best 
two  varieties  are  the  Quebec  Samson, 
a  little  pear-shaped  plum,  dark  mahog¬ 
any  color  with  blue  bloom,  very  popular 
for  preserving,  and  Reine  Claude  de 
Montmorency,  not  unlike  McLaughlin, 
which  you  will  admit  is  very  hard  to 
beat ;  but  (this  tree  is  very  hardy  while 
McLaughlin  is  a  tender  variety. 

About  30  years  ago,  I  took  my  first 
trip  down  through  the  plum  section  be¬ 
low  Quebec.  We  noticed  the  French  Ca¬ 
nadian  habitants  hauling  these  plums  on 
their  buckboards,  in  boxes  and  barrels ; 
some  even  had  their  Canadian  Jersey 
bulls  hitched  up  with  an  inverted  horse 
collar  as  a  yoke.  I  thought  at  the  time, 
if  our  istock  breeders  would  work  their 
'bulls  in  this  way,  their  would  be  fewer 
people  injured  and  killed  by  wicked  bulls. 
At  that  time  these  people  got  $3  per 
bbl.  for  the  plums  from  the  dealers,  who 
in  turn  sold  them  in  Quebec  and  Mon¬ 
treal  for  $10  per  bbl.  R.  BRODIE. 

Province  of  Quebec. 
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MYERS  SELF-OIUNG 
DUPLEX  PUMP 


4  POPULAR  STYLES  OF 
MYERS  EASY  OPERATING 
COG- GEAR  SPRAY  PUMPS 

FOR. 

&.r\  HAND  SPRAYING 


PUMPS  -  W*TEP  SYSTEMS  -  HAY  TOOLS  -  UOOD  HANGERS 


ELF-OtUI 

SPRAY 

PUMP 


THE  new  day  power  sprayer  is  here— 
Myers  Self-Oiling  Power  Spray  Pumps 
now  furnish  maximum  spraying  efficiency 
at  lowest  possible  cost.  Positive  self¬ 
lubrication,  enclosed  working  parts,  auto¬ 
matic  control,  high  pressure  safely  main¬ 
tained,  powerful  spray  for  guns  or  nozzles,  mini¬ 
mum  wear  and  breakage  and  other  desirable  im¬ 
provements  are  popularizing  Myers  Self -Oiling 
Power  Spray  Pumps  with  fruit  growers  everywhere. 
Different  styles  and  sizes  meet  all  requirements. 

The  Myers  line  includes  easy  operating  cog  gear 
Bucket  and  Barrel  Spray  Pumps,  Knapsack  Spray¬ 
ers,  Nozzles,  Hose  and  Accessories  for  every  spray¬ 
ing  service.  See  your  local  dealer— he  can  supply 
you,  or  write  us  direct  for  catalog  and  information. 
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MYERS  SELF-OILING 
QUADRUPLEX 

PUMP  m 


NO.R336B 


231  Fourth  Street  -ASH  LAND ,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  for  over  Fifty  Years  of  MYERS'HONORBILT'PUMPS  for  Every  Purpose 
WATER  SYSTEMS-HAY and  GRAIN  UNLOADING  TOOLS  -  BARN. FACTORY  and 
GARAGE  DOOR  HANGERS- STORE  LADDERS.  Etc. 
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SPRAY  RIGS 


SMALL  FARMS  California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning  from 
$3, 000  to  $4,000  a  .year.  Where?  In  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia-just  the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  few 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  living  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  organization’ 
are  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  a 
climate  you  will  like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months’ 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere,  Learby 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts.  Let  me  mail  you 
onr  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California. 

O.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent. 

Santa  Fe  lly.,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


RHODES^ 

Double  Cut  \ 
Pruning  Shear  s 


Cuts  both  sides  of  limb-^4^ 

Most  powerful  pruners  made.  In  use  through¬ 
out  the  world.  All  styles,  all  sizes.  Delivered 
free  to  your  door.  Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  for 
j  booklet  and  prices. 

RHODES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

329  So.  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich* 
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OVERSIZE  CORDS 
FOR  FORDS 
1*1245  wcstI 
[Of  ROCKlCSj 

Jill  sizes  at  equally  low  puces 


TtiversidtTires 


OVERSIZE  CORDS 
]  BALLOONS 


TUBES 


Your  Saving  is  One-third 

12,000  Miles  Guaranteed  on  Oversize  Cords 


If  more  money  would  buy  more  quality 
— more  miles  of  satisfactory  service — 
you  might  consider  paying  a  higher  price. 

But — when  a  “Riverside”  gives  you 
the  utmost  service — the  last  yard  of  mile¬ 
age — why  pay  more  money  for  a  tire? 

The  Greatest  Tire  Value 
in  the  Whole  World 

Ward’s  is  the  largest  retailers  of  tires  in 
the  world. 

We  buy  our  own  new  live  rubber  in 
the  Orient — millions  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  at  a  time. 

Riverside  Tires  are  made 
in  our  own  molds,  under  our 
own  personal  inspection. 
They  are  bigger,  heavier, 
and  stronger  because  we  put 
into  them  more  strength — 
more  new  live  rubber,  the 
finest  materials. 


A  Fully  Guaranteed 
Quality  Tire 

“Riverside”  is  a  Quality  tire.  The  low 
price  is  made  by  the  lower  cost  of  selling 
and  not  by  saving  on  materials  or  labor. 
We  use  the  finest  quality  materials — and 
guarantee  Riversides  equal  to  tires  sell¬ 
ing  for  $5  to  $15  more. 

A  54  Year  Old  Guarantee 

Since  1872  Montgomery  Ward  8b  Co. 
has  been  dealing  with  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  under  an  iron  clad  guarantee.  We 
could  not  put  our  guarantee  back  of  this 
tire  unless  exceptional  quality  was  put 
into  the  tire. 

You  cannot  buy  a  tire  with  a  better, 
older,  more  responsible  name  and  guar¬ 
antee.  So  why  pay  more  money?  Why 
not  save  one-third  on  your  tires,  too? 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Keep  yourself  in  readiness  for  a  hearing  at  Al¬ 
bany  on  the  school  bills.  We  are  unable  to  give  the 
exact  date  as  tee  go  to  press  but  it  will  be  about  the 
middle  of  March.  Be  there  if  you  possibly  can.  We 
will  send  the  exact  date  to  any  ivho  ask  for  it.  Come 
if  you  can.  There  will  be  fireworks. 

* 

FOR  the  past  sis  month's  we  have  been  trying  in 
every  way  to  learn  the  truth  about  apple  produc¬ 
tion.  What  is  the  outlook  for  the  future?  Is  the 
business  likely  to  be  overdone?  Are  we  over-plant¬ 
ing?  In  this  investigation  we  have  found  very  va¬ 
ried  opinions — all  the  way  from  the  most  depressing 
view  that  we  face  a  great  over-production  to  the  op¬ 
posite  view  that  there  is  sure  to  be  a  shortage  of 
good  fruit.  The  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  had  a  committee  at  work  on  the  problem, 
and  their  report  comes  so  close  to  our  own  results 
that  we  print  the  conclusions  here : 

This  committee’s  belief  that  prospects  for  eastern  ap¬ 
ple  growlers  have  improved  is  based  largely  on  the 
change  in  the  Northwest.  For  nearly  20  years  the  east¬ 
ern  growers  have  had  to  contend  with  a  very  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  shipments  from  the  boxed  apple  States.  It 
now  appears  that  the  Northwest  is  approaching  its  peak 
of  production.  Insects  and  diseases  are  causing  in¬ 
creased  difficulties,  and  there  have  been  heavy  losses 
from  winter-killing  and  from  water  shortage.  Orchards 
in  many  sections  have  been  neglected  and  relatively  few 
new  orchards  have  been  planted. 

Here  at  the  East  many  old  farm  orchards  are 
being  destroyed.  This  means  that  apple  growing  is 
ceasing  to  be  a  side  line  but  is  developing  into  a 
chief  or  main  business.  It  has  been  forced  that  way 
by  the  many  insect  and  disease  troubles  which  have 
come  up  during  the  past  few  years.  For  as  apple 
growing  concentrates  in  any  section  these  troubles 
naturally  increase.  Looking  at  it  fairly,  while  there 
Ls  likely  to  be  an  over-production  of  peach,  plum 
and  cherry  fruit,  the  future  of  apple  culture  seems 
to  justify  reasonable  planting. 

My  neighbor  refuses  to  build  his  half  of  the  line 
fence.  How  can  I  make  him  do  it?  F.  L.  M. 

New  York. 

OME  days  we  get  half  a  dozen  questions  like 
that.  No  use  talking,  the  line  fence  question 
is  the  most  important  issue  that  many  of  our  readers 
have  to  face.  There  are  many  sides  to  it.  Some¬ 
times  only  one  neighbor  keeps  stock.  The  other 
man  cannot  see  why  be  should  be  made  to  put  up 
1-art  of  the  fence.  Sometimes  there  is  a  quarrel 
over  the  location  of  the  boundary  line.  Sometimes 
in  a  dairy  section  some  new  man  puts  in  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Naturally  his  neighbor  objects  to  going  to 
the  expense  of  building  a  sheep-tight  fence  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  sheep  man.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
troubles  of  this  sort,  but  the  basic  proposition  is  that 
each  owner  of  adjoining  land  is  obliged  to  put  up 
half  the  fence,  and  he  ought  to  do  it  with  reason¬ 
able  willingness.  If  one  owner  of  such  land  will 
not  do  it  we  should  call  in  the  fence  viewers  of  the 
town  and  have  them  come  and  settle  it.  Their  de¬ 
cision  will  be  final,  and  if,  after  fair  notice  one 
owner  refuses  to  build  his  share,  his  neighbor  can 
have  the  fence  built  and  charge  half  the  cost  to  the 
other  party.  These  fence  squabbles  are  nearly  as 
bad  as  family  or  church  quarrels  and  it  is  one  of  the 
obligations  of  society  to  avoid  them  by  doing  our 
fair  share  without  fighting  about  it. 

* 

PROF.  Geo.  E.  Warren,  of  Cornell,  estimates  that 
farm  population  declined  slightly  in  1925.  It 
fell  off  10,000  during  that  year — or  about  one  per 
cent.  In  1917  there  were  SOS, 000  persons  living  on 
New  York  farms.  In  1920  this  had  fallen  to  723,000. 


In  only  one  year  was  there  a  gain — in  1922.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  about  30,100  men  and  boys  left 
farming  while  12,500  came  back  to  the  farm.  At 
present  there  are  only  about  25,S00  hired  men  on  the 
farms — against  77,000  in  1916.  Prof.  Warren  says 
that  it  does  not  seem  that  further  reduction  could 
be  possible — yet  the  annual  product  of  food  has  been 
kept,  up  surprisingly.  The  work  is  being  done  large¬ 
ly  by  .the  use  of  mechanical  power  and  by  exchang¬ 
ing  work  with  neighbors.  We  think  there  are  be¬ 
tween  700,000  and  750,000  people  who  will  never 
leave  the  farms  of  New  York  State  because  they 
are  natural  farmers  who  never  can  be  satisfied 
away  from  the  country.  This  number  will  slowly 
increase  and  they  will  be  the  most  potent  buyers 
of  power  or  labor  devices  in  the  world. 

❖ 

Danger  to  the  District  School 

NDER  this  heading,  on  page  429,  Mr.  Deven- 
dorf  states  clearly  and  concisely  the  danger 
which  confronts  the  district  school  in  New  York 
State.  The  rural  people  defeated  the  old  Downing- 
Porter  bill  and  smashed  the  most  powerful  combina¬ 
tion  ever  formed  to  kill  the  district  school,  Buried 
and  beaten  in  that  conflict  this  combination  of  so- 
called  “farm  leaders”  quietly  worked  amendments 
to  the  education  law  through  the  last  Legislature 
which  practically  provide  for  using  the  State  money 
as  a  bribe  for  wiping  out  the  district  schools.  Mr. 
Devendorf  makes  the  case  as  clear  as  crystal.  Any¬ 
one  can  understand  the  situation.  It  is  our  business 
to  tell  our  country  readers  frankly  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  this  selfish  scheme  depends  entirely 
upon  their  action.  The  School  Improvement  Society 
has  introduced  two  bills  which,  as  you  can  see,  will 
prevent  this  stealing  of  the  district  school.  You  can 
stand  idly  by  and  let  them  go  to  defeat,  or  you  can 
exercise  your  manhood  and  force  them  through.  You 
know  the  arguments  in  favor  of  retaining  the  dis¬ 
trict  school.  You  realize  the  arbitrary  actions  of 
the  educators.  It  now  must  be  action  rather  than 
argument.  Are  you  ready  to  stand  openly,  and  with 
all  your  power,  for  the  right  of  self-government  in 
school  matters?  If  so  here  is  the  last  call  for  ac¬ 
tion.  The  most  important  thing  now  is  to  get  these 
bills  out  of  committee.  Once  out  of  committee  we 
think  they  will  pass;  for  a  majority  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  will  stand  for  a  fair  show  and  home  rule. 
Will  you  help  carry  out  the  program  outlined  by 
Mr.  Devendorf  on  page  429?  There  should  be  a 
strong  meeting  in  your  district  and  personal  letters 
to  your  representatives  at  Albany.  Do  it  yourself 
and  do  it  at  once.  Remember  what  you  did  two 
years  ago  ’against  great  odds.  You  can  repeat  this 
year.  “Up,  guards,  and  at  ’em!" 

Mr.  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  School 
Improvement  Society,  has  developed  genuine  power 
of  leadership  in  this  school  contest.  The  real  farm¬ 
ers  of  New  York  have  rarely  been  served  by  a  more 
faithful  and  competent  leader.  Few  can  realize 
the  time  and  nerve  strain  required  to  fight  against 
the  compact  and  trained  lobby  now  fighting  our  bills 
at  Albany.  Some  of  the  tactics  which  these  educa¬ 
tors  have  deA  eloped  are  almost  unbelievable.  Such 
people  will  fight  with  every  weapon  to  hold  an 
unjust  power.  Without  any  reference  to  the  justice 
of  their  cause  in  this  sc-liool  fight  the  country  people 
should  exercise  all  their  power  to  sustain  Mr. 
Devendorf  in  the  gallant  battle  he  is  making.  We 
think  a  new  farm  leader  of  the  true  type  has  arisen. 
Give  him  all  the  support  you  have. 

THE  chemists  are  doing  great  things  for  the 
fruit  grower  and  gardener — almost  as  much  as 
the  engineer  and  mechanic.  In  fact  horticulture  is 
making  greater  use  of  science  than  ever  before.  We 
have  told  our  x*eaders  how  ethylene  gas  is  used  for 
blanching  celery.  Now  comes  word  from  California 
that  it  is  also  used  for  ripening  tomatoes.  Last 
year  27,351  cars  of  tomatoes  were  shipped — mostly 
from  California  and  the  Southern  States — as  green 
fruit.  It  is  necessary  to  pick  these  tomatoes  green 
and  ripen  them  sloAvly  after  they  reach  market,  and 
this  has  meant  great  loss.  Every  tomato  grower 
knows  how,  just  before  frost,  green  tomatoes  are 
picked  (sometimes  with  the  entire  vine)  and  ripened 
slowly  under  shelter  in  the  sun.  They  are  not  equal 
to  the  naturally  ripened  fruit,  but  make  a  good 
substitute.  Now  the  Californians  have  found  that 
green  tomatoes  can  be  brought  to  a  rich  red  color 
by  storing  them  in  rooms  with  a  low  concentration 
of  ethylene  gas.  The  time  of  ripening  was  reduced 
from  about  14  days  to  six  days  by  this  method, 
and  these  ripened  fruits  were  of  higher  quality 


than  the  air-ripened ;  in  fact  they  are  quite  com¬ 
parable  with  vine-ripened  fruits.  At  this  time  we 
merely  state  the  fact  that  such  a  system  of  ripening 
tomatoes  has  been  worked  out.  We  shall  give  full 
details  of  the  process  before  time  comes  for  handl¬ 
ing  the  crop  in  this  territory.  It  is  simply  another 
case  Avhere  the  chemist  has  worked  out  a  plan  which 
will  be  develoned  into  a  genuine  aid  to  gardeners. 
Still  another  case  is  described  in  this  paper — the 
use  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  treating  pear  diseases. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  this  chemical  has  some 
curative  power,  but  these  California  men  seem  to 
have  worked  out  a  new  plan  for  forcing  it  into  the 
tree.  The  solution  is  placed  higher  than  the  tree 
top  so  that  when  delivered  through  the  rubber  tub¬ 
ing  it  is  forced  all  over  the  tree.  For  years  our 
people  have  been  taught  that  anyone  who  adAdsed 
putting  chemicals  into  the  sap  of  the  tree  must  be 
a  faker.  Noav  a  way  seems  to  have  been  found  for 
doing  it  properly. 

* 

THERE  are  a  number  of  communities  in  New 
Jersey  and  other  States  where  farmers  and 
gardeners  are  receiving  90  cents  or  more  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  The  products  are  sold  direct  to 
consumers  on  wayside  stands,  or  to  owners  of  such 
stands.  Formerly  these  people  received  not  over 
40  cents  of  the  dollar.  And  the  effect  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  income  is  perceptible  in  everything  about 
the  house  and  farm.  The  farm  is  better  managed, 
the  house  is  more  comfortable,  it  is  a  better  home, 
the  men  and  woman  are  happier  and  more  inde¬ 
pendent,  the  change  affects  the  children.  There  is 
a  feeling  that  they  are  being  more  fairly  treated  in 
the  great  game  of  life.  If  the  statesmen  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  contented  race  of  country  people  want  to 
see  what  will  breed  such  contentment  let  them  come 
and  see  what  happens  when  the  producer  receives  a 
fairer  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  Cut  out 
more  of  the  middleman’s  present  share  and  give  it  to 
the  producer.  That  is  the  way  to  make  a  con¬ 
tented  class  of  farmers.  It’s  the  way  to  make 
justice. 

* 

IT  is  remarkable  how  many  apple  growers  are 
using  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  as 
a  fertilizer  for  apple  orchards.  These  quick  and 
active  forms  of  nitrogen  “take  hold”  at  once  and 
give  the  trees  just  the  stimulation  needed.  On  many 
of  our  common  orchard  soils  potash  does  not  seem 
to  be  needed.  Phosphorus  must  be  used  at  times, 
but  on  soil  such  as  will  give  firm  and  well-seeded 
apples,  the  general  belief  is  that  active  nitrogen  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  will  give  the  trees  the 
needed  touch  of  vigor  and,  to  some  extent,  stimulate 
the  fruit  buds  into  lively  action.  Year  by  year  this 
idea  is  growing — that  this  quick  stimulant  in  early 
Spring  is  a  needed  part  of  fertilizing. 

* 

MRS  CORNWALL  on  page  409  speaks  of  the 
need  of  increased  exports  of  fruit  from  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  Coupled  with  that  comes  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  ports  on  Lake  Ontario,  reasonably  near 
Rochester  through  which  this  fruit  can  be  sent 
down  the  St.  LaAvrence  River  to  Europe.  This  of 
course  is  aside  from  the  western  demand  for  great 
canals  which  will  permit  shipments  in  large  vessels 
direct  by  water  from  the  Central  West.  New  York 
people  are,  as  a  rule,  opposed  to  such  an  expensive 
ship  canal,  but  they  do  want  the  back,  door  fixed 
so  there  will  be  easy  access  to  the  back  yard  of 
water  in  Lake  Ontario  and  on  through  the  river. 
With  such  an  easy  and  direct  route  to  the  Atlantic, 
fruits  and  other  products  designed  for  Em*ope  or 
across  the  Atlantic  will  have  an  advantage  over 
those  shipped  to  the  South  and  out  through  New 
York.  The  Western  New  York  people  realize  that 
they  will  have  to  do  it  themselves,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  advertising  it  and  making  the  plan 
popular. 


Brevities 

“May  your  shadow  grow  less!”  That  is  the  best 
wish  for  many  of  our  friends  avIio  are  putting  on  flesh. 

One  thing  seems  to  be  sure.  The  old-fashioned  grass- 
grown,  neglected  orchard,  formerly  a  side  line  on  a 
dairy  farm,  is  doomed.  It  can  only  compete  in  the 
production  of  cider  apples. 

Many  farmers  think  that  hard  water  containing  lime 
will  supply  the  lime  meeds  in  a  cow’s  ration.  The  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  finds  that  this  is  not  so  ;  that  eoxvs 
do  not  make  use  of  the  lime  found  in  natural  lime 
water. 

We  have  had  several  articles  about  uniforms  for 
teachers.  Several  business  houses  in  this  big  city  have 
started  dressing  their  employes  in  blue  smock  frocks — 
put  on  over  the  usual  clothing.  They  are  neat,  con¬ 
venient  and  give  good  protection  to  clothing.  Why  not? 
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The  Real  “Damage”  to  Dairymen 

WE  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Johnson  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Dairymen’s  Committee  for 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Watertown  meeting 
on  February  4.  These  resolutions  appeared  in  our 
issue  of  February  20.  Mr.  Johnson  requests  us  to 
explain  that  the  original  plan  was  tentative  only. 
This  explanation  was  made  in  our  original  report. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Johnson  says: 

It  'has  never  been  my  privilege  to  meet  Mr.  John  D. 
Miller  and  I  have  never,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
received  any'  communication  from  him.  I  have  no 
knowledge  that  he  considered  the  attempt  of  dairymen 
to  harmonize  worth  his  attention,  but  I  am  positive 
that  he  in  no  way  attempted  to  influence  their  delib¬ 
erations. 

Dairymen  have  come  to  realize  that  the  competition 
among  their  several  sales  associations  is  the  greatest 
menace  to  their  prosperity.  They  are  ready  to  exercise 
tolerance,  to  study  to  develop  harmony  and  to  consider 
plans  for  united  co-operation.  Any  attempt  at  this 
time  on  the  part  of  any  newspaper  or  periodical  to  in¬ 
spire  suspicion  and  distrust  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  general¬ 
ly  interpreted  as  an  effort  'to  disrupt  their  plans  and 
discourage  their  endeavor. 

It  does  not  mutter  whether  John  D.  Miller  per¬ 
sonally  attempted  to  influence  the  policies  of  the 
meeting.  It  is  his  methods,  not  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  that  concern  the  dairy  interests.  Mr.  Miller’s 
methods  have  had  nine  years  of  uninterrupted  sway. 
No  criticism,  no  suggestion  of  different  policies,  and 
no  publicity  of  facts  was  permitted.  The  official 
organ,  the  public  news  press,  and  most  of  'the  farm 
papers  were  constantly  fed  upon*  propaganda  to 
popularize  the  methods  of  the  Miller-Borden  alliance. 
Many  pool  dairymen  got  little  else:  They  have  been 
fed  on  this  propaganda  until  it  has  become  the 
method  of  thinking  and  expression  with  some  of 
them.  This  is  no  criticism  of  them.  It  is  what 
would  happen  to  most  of  us  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  The  main  thing  is  that  these  methods  have 
about  ruined  4he  dairy  industry  and  have  ruined 
many  dairymen,  and  to  follow  these  methods  for  the 
future  would  be  to  invite  at  the  outset  a  repetition 
of  ruinous  experiences. 

We  have  given  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  associates 
credit  for  sincere  and  honest  purposes.  We  renew 
that  credit  now.  But  just  the  same  the  Miller  meth* 
ods  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  figured  prom¬ 
inently  in  the  reports,  and  in  Mix*.  Johnson’s  letter. 
Here  they  are  in  brief : 

1.  The  League  has  the  only  liegal  contract,  and  other 
groups  must  have  a  similar  contract  before  harmony 
is  restored. 

2.  Preservation  of  the  centralized  plan  by  dividing 
the  territory  into  districts  with  a  trustee  from  each 
district. 

3.  Annual  contracts  with  members  with  annual  per¬ 
iods  for  withdrawal. 

4.  A  classified  price  plan  for  the  sale  of  milk. 

5.  The  intimation  that  free  and  honest  discussion  by 
any  newspaper  or  periodical  with  a  view  to  eliminate 
methods  and  policies  that  have  failed  and  to  develop 
a  plan  that  promises  efficiency  and  permanency  would 
be  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  discourage  the  movement. 

Every  one  of  'these  items  is  Miller  policy,  and 
some  of  them  are  called  fundamental  principles.  All 
of  them  are  debatable  and  some  of  them  are  funda¬ 
mentally  destructive  of  unity.  We  doubt  if  Mr. 
Johnson  and  -his  associates  are  conscious  of  laying 
down  a  Miller  formula.  They  have  been  fed  on  it 
so  long  they  have  unconsciously  absorbed  it,  and  yet 
they  are  policies  that  have  ruined  many  dairymen 
and  driven  all  to  despair. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  reported  in  the  Watertown  Times 
as  saying :  “Mr.  Dillon  and  The  Rural  New-Yokkeb 
do  more  damage  to  the  cause  of  the  dairymen  than 
any  other  one  thing.  They  constantly  work  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  real  get-together.  If  dairymen  could  only 
come  together  and  be  helped  to  do  so  their  condition 
would  be  greatly  improved.”  That  is  another  item 
from  pool  official  propaganda.  To  say  nothing  of 
dairymen  outside  the  pool,  League  patrons  know 
that  it  is  not  true.  The  It.  N.-Y.  alone  tried  to  in¬ 
duce  the  officials  to  avoid  policies  that  divided  the 
League,  and  has  worked  privately  and  publicly  first 
to  avoid  the  split,  then  to  heal  it  before  it  became 
general,  and  ever  since  to  get  them  together  again.  It 
initiated  the  Utica  conference  two  years  ago  with  the 
dairymen  of  the  whole  State  behind  it,  and  every¬ 
body  knows  how  and  by  whom  the  movement  was 
defeated.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  suggested  a  committee 
to  draft  one  or  more  plans  and  to  submit  them  to 
dairy  farmers  for  approval.  It  wants  a  plan  to  pro¬ 
vide  control  by  dairymen  themselves,  full  publicity 
and  economic  management.  It  has  said  repeatedly 
that  it  would  support  any  association  with  these 
provisions.  Just  what  is  wrong  with  that  plan? 
It  is  all  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  contending  for.  Just  what 
is  so  harmful  to  dairymen  in  that  plan?  Do  not  igive 
opinions.  Give  us  reasons. 

Ten  years  ago  we  gave  dairymen  a  plan  provid¬ 
ing  control  by  themselves.  They  accepted  it  and 
stood  united  and  victorious  under  it.  Knowing  the 


lack  of  sound  principles  in  the  new  plans,  and  dis¬ 
trusting  with  reason  the  purposes  that  promoted  the 
changes  we  yet  refrained  'raising  an  issue  to  avoid 
a  split,  and  allowed  this  monster  of  waste  and  extra¬ 
vagance  to  develop,  and  this  alliance  with  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company  to  solidify,  and  this  propaganda  of 
selfishness  and  sophistry,  and  falsehood  to  misin¬ 
form  and  mislead  dairymen.  The  purpose  was  right, 
but  time  has  shown  it  to  be  an  error.  We  could  not 
foresee  the  depths  of  perfidy  and  failure  ahead.  But 
we  shall  not  repeat  the  mistake.  No  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  our  purposes  or  threat  of  ill  interpretation 
of  our  work  will  deter  us  now  from  doing  our  full 
duty  to  the  dairy  industry  and  to  the  men  who  milk 
the  cows.  No  more  smoke  screens  can  hide  the  real 
purpose  of  dairy  organization.  We  stand  for  the 
principle  of  control  by  dairymen,  and  for  facilities 
to  make  that  control  effective.  If  that  principle  is 
challenged  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  “damage”  to 
dairymen,  we  accept  the  chlllenge  and  ask  that 
it  be  submitted  to  them  for  a  vote. 


A  Proposed  Milk  Plan 

I  would  like  to  have  you  help  us  farmers  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  prices  for  our  milk  and  I  have  a  plan  which  I  think 
is  the  easiest  way  yet  suggested.  I  would  like  to  see 
a  New  York  State  association  of  counties  with  one  man 
in  each  county  and  a  list  of  all  dairy  farmers’  names 
in  the  county.  Let  these  county  representatives  set  the 
prices  of  milk  for  each  month,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  cost  of  feed  and  other  supplies,  so  as  to  allow 
us  to  make  a  fair  living.  Each  farmer  must  sign  an 
agreement  not  to  deliver  any  milk  under  prices  set  for 
each  month,  and  notice  of  the  fixed  price  to  be  sent  to 
each  farmer.  The  county  representative  to  be  elected 
by  farmers  of  the  county,  and  president  for  each  State 
to  be  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  farmers  of 
the  State  by  ballot.  To  get  it  started  use  the  news¬ 
paper  ;  set  a  date  for  all  -farmers  to  meet  in  each  county 
and  elect  their  man.  We  farmers  must  unite  or  con¬ 
tinue  -to  work  for  starvation  prices.  G.  F.  narius. 

Durhamville,  N.  Y. 


United  Organization  Needed 

Whoever  tries  to  prevent  the  formation  of  one  milk 
organization  is  an  enemy  of  all  dairymen.  One  organi¬ 
zation  can  stop  price-cutting,  stop  glutting  markets, 
stabilize  prices,  save  carting  and  shipping  costs,  stop 
losses  through  irresponsible  dealers,  stop  rate  discrimi¬ 
nations.  and  in  -short,  banish  the  depression  in  the  dairy 
business. 

To  unite  on  one  organization  is  simple  enough.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  locals  the  best  man  should  be  selected 
to  attend  a  county  or  regional  meeting,  where  the  best 
qualified  man  should  be  selected  to  attend  a  constitu¬ 
tional  and  by-law  convention,  with  the  purpose  of  cre¬ 
ating  an  efficient  democratic  organization.  When  the 
plan  is  completed  it  should  have  time  for  full  publicity 
and  discussion,  and  be  voted  on  by  the  locals  and  adopt¬ 
ed  by  a  majority  vote. 

The  plan  this  time  must  provide  for  control  by  a 
majority  vote  of  dairymen,  and  full  information  through 
independent  publicity.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  if 
John  D.  Miller  or  any  other  one  man  should  be  allowed 
now  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  dairymen  to  come  to¬ 
gether  for  mutual  help.  Fellow  poolers,  we  have  paid 
lug  salaries  and  carried  the  staggering  overhead  load 
long  enough.  We  have  been  denied  information  that 
is  our  due,  and  accounting  that  is  intelligible.  We  have 
trusted  leaders  who  have  failed  us;  now  let  us  try  a 
plan  that  will  put  all  trust  and  responsibility  in.  our¬ 
selves.  CHARLES  L.  PAPE. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tactics  of  the  Pool  Organization 

While  some  perfectly  sincere  dairymen  have  been 
drawn  into  the  new  dairy  movement  in  Northern  New 
York,  it  is  not  on  the  square.  It  has  been  cut  and 
dried  in  advance  by  pool  officials.  The  one  purpose  of 
it  all  is  to  estop  those  dairymen  who  intend  to  with¬ 
draw,  and  then  hold  them,  as  they  did  under  the 
“bough'ten  market”  scheme  of  a  year  ago.  They  will 
jolly  it  along  as  they  did  at  the  Utica  conference  two 
years  ago,  and  then  crawl  out  under  the  reservation 
policy  as  they  did  before.  The  new  plan  is  a  duplicate 
of  -the  pool.  Why  scrap  one  organization  and  incor¬ 
porate  another  just  like  it?  In  my  judgment  it  is  a 
smoke  screen  to  mislead  producers  once  more  with  a 
false  hope  to  tide  by  the  withdrawal  period.  _  Will,  it 
work?  That  depends  on  how  quickly  correct  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  dispensed  to  producers.  The  whole  scheme 
is  a  product  of  the  pool  officials.  This  by  no  means 
implies  that  all  those  who  have  been  active  in  it  are 
imbued  with  the  pool  scheme,  but  are  honestly  acting, 
and  not  suspecting  what  they  are  being  led  into. 

New  York.  oid  leaguer. 


The  Danger  to  the  District  School 

The  first  work  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  is  to  establish  our  right  to  keep  the  school 
near  the  home.  Permanent  improvements  in  our  build¬ 
ings  are  'scheduled  for  second  consideration.  For  what 
does  it  profit  a  district  to  expend  large  sums  for  im¬ 
provements  when  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
controlling  influences  in  the  Legislature,  the  Governor, 
the  Teachers’  Association,  the  Associated  Academic 
Principals,  the  Association  of  District  Superintendents, 
the  leadership  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  and  State 
Grange  and  the  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
are  in  league  in  support  of  a  most  ambitious  policy  to 
force  wholesale  consolidation  of  our  country  schools? 
Two  years  ago  a  certain  distinct  borrowed  3700  to  re¬ 
model  -its  school  building.  A  year  later  the  district 
was  forcibly  consolidated.  Most  of  the  debt  is  still  to 
be  paid.  And  the  school  is  closed,  while  the  children 
were  permitted  to  attend  only  half-day  sessions  in  the 
village  school. 

These  forces  were  back  of  the  old  Downing-Porter 


bill,  and  had  they  succeeded  every  common  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  New  York  State  would  now  be  consolidated. 
How  many  members  of  the  Grange  and  Farm  Bureau 
are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  during  the  past  three 
years  they  have  been  paying  toward  the  support  of  a 
professional  lobby  placed  at  Albany  by  the  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Organization,  representing  the  Grange, 
Farm  Bureau,  Dairymen’s  League,  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  influenc¬ 
ing  the  Legislature  to  believe  -that  farm  people  were 
in  favor  of  the  Downing-Porter  compulsory  consolida¬ 
tion  school  bill,  and  any  other  legislation  which  would 
provide  means  for  the  forcible  consolidation  of  country 
schools? 

The  same  forces  are  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
the  Cole  bill  by  the  last  Legislature  whereby  Article 
6-B  of  the  Education  Law  was  amended  to  provide  that 
villages  will  receive  large  sums  of  money  toward  new 
buildings  and  permanent  repairs  and  approximately 
double  the  State  aid  per  teacher  if  they  will  force  the 
consolidation  of  the  surrounding  country  by  simply  out¬ 
voting  the  country  districts.  Country  districts  are 
compelled'  to  vote  in  with  the  village.  In  effect  Article 
6-B  offers  what  amounts  to  a  bribe  as  an  inducement  to 
the  villages  to  steal  country  districts.  During  the  past 
year  11  villages  have  forced  large  consolidations  of  the 
surrounding  country  districts.  The  following  extracts 
from  letters  fairly  illustrate  what  may  happen  very 
soon  in  your  own  community. 

“The  school  building  (Friendship,  N.  Y.)  was  not 
large  enough  so  they  appropriated  $110,000  for  an  ad¬ 
dition.  Then  they  decided  to  draw  in  country  districts 
from  the  outside.  The  district  superintendent  told  our 
trustees  that  if  we  would  not  consent  to  consolidate 
he  would  force  us  in  anyway.  Finally  he  induced  our 
trustees  to  sign  a  paper  saying  he  would  allow  us  to 
vote  on  it.  We  did  not  expect  that  the  village  could 
vote  on  the  consolidation  of  our  country  districts.  The 
district  superintendent  misrepresented  the  matter.  But 
the  village  people  were  there  and  voted  us  right  in 
wrongfully  and  shamefully.  We  had'  no  chance  what¬ 
ever  to  decide  what  money  should  be  raised,  but  they 
want  us  to  help  pay  it.  Eight  country  districts  have 
been  forced  in  with  this  Village  and  we  are  wondering 
whether  there  is  not  yet  some  way  to  get  out.” 

“Trumansburg  lost  its  school  by  fire.  Ten  country 
districts  have  been  forcibly  consolidated  with  this  vil¬ 
lage.  This  takes  practically  all  the  schools  in  the 
township  of  Ulysses,  west  of  Cayuga  Lake.  Some  of 
the  pupils  will  have  to  ride  over  five  miles  each  day. 
This  meeting  was  called  at  Trumansburg  to  decide,  not 
in  the  districts.  McLean,  also  Tompkins  County,  needs 
repairs  to  the  schoolhouse.  Three  adjoining  districts 
have  been  called  .to  McLean  and  forced  into  consolida¬ 
tion  with  the  village.  South  Lansing  schoolhouse 
burned  two  years  ago.  The  report  is  that  ten  country 
districts  are  to  be  forced  in  with  South  Lansing  to 
help  build  a  new  school  in  the  village.  There  is  much 
opposition  for  several  reasons,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
“go.”  South  Lansing  consists  mostly  of  foreigners  who 
work  in  the  cement  plant.  The  other  districts  are 
Americans,  and  parents  do  not  like  to  have  their  chil¬ 
dren  go  to  the  same  school.  The  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  will  have  to  work  fast  or  we  will 
all  be  consolidated.” 

.Many,  more  villages  throughout  the  State  are  plan¬ 
ning  quietly  to  grab  the  surrounding  territory  in  order 
to  get  the  big  cash  awards  offered  by  the  State.  So 
far  as  the  ultimate  effect  is  concerned  the  Legislature 
has  passed  the  Downing-Porter  bill  without  the  rural 
people  of  the  State  knowing  much  about  it.  Article 
6-B  as  amended  by  the  Cole  bill  serves  as  an  efficient 
substitute.  Under  this  article  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  can  propose  a  consolidated  district  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  circle  _about  any  village  in  the  State.  It  then 
takes  only  15  taxable  inhabitants,  who  may  all  live  in 
the  village,  to  sign  a  petition  calling  a  union  school 
meeting  to  represent  the  entire  territory.  At  such 
meeting  the  village  by  a  mere  preponderance  of  votes 
easily,  forces  the  conslidation  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  districts  as  far  back  as  the  Commissioner  cares  to 
designate. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  is  the  only  organization  which  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  remedy  this  situation.  Someone  has  made 
an  apology  for  the  leadership  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  Grange,  admitting  that  grave  errors  have  been 
made  in  supporting  a  compulsory  consolidation  policy 
for.  our  country  schools.  But  who  can  point  to  any 
serious  attempt  that  has  been  made  by  this  leadership 
toward  rectifying  that  colossal  misrepresentation?  This 
society  has  received’  no  co-operation  in  requesting  the 
introduction  of  the  following  bills: 

Senate  bill  print  No.  498,  by  Mr.  Thayer;  Assembly 
bill  print  No.  592,  by  Mr.  Joiner  (companion  bills'). 
This  bill  repeals  Sections  128  and  129  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Law  thereby  providing  that  a  district  superintend¬ 
ent  no  longer  will  have  authority  to  order  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  your  school. 

Senate  bill  introductory  number  612,  by  Mr.  Thayer ; 
Assembly  bill  introductory  number  946,  by  Mr.  Joiner 
(companion  bills).  This  bill  amends  Article  6-B  of 
the  Educational  Law  to  provide  that  no  district  shall 
become  part  of  a  central  rural  district  without  the 
approval  of  a  majority  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  in 
such  individual  district. 

Senate  bill  print  No.  395,  by  Mr.  Cole;  Assembly 
bill  print  No.  424,  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Miller  (companion 
bills).  Under  this,  bill  the  State  will  pay  $100  toward 
the  tuition  of  non-resident  academic  pupils  instead  of 
$50  as  provided  in  the  present  law.  This  bill  will  re¬ 
duce  school  taxes  in  many  country  districts. 

The  issue  is  now  squarely  before  the  rural  people  of 
New  York  State.  If  you  want  these  bills  to  pass  you 
must  act  at  once.  Call  a  special  school  meeting  in  your 
district  immediately.  Urge  every  voter  .to  sign  duplicate 
resolutions  favoring  the  passage  of  these  bills  so  that  a 
copy  can  be  sent  to  both  your  Senator  and  Assembly- 
man.  And  it  is  decidedly  important  that  every  inter¬ 
ested  citizen  should  write  a  personal  letter  to  his  or 
her  Senator  and  Assemblyman.  The  letters  which  reach 
Albany  within  the  next  two  weeks  will,  in  a  large 
measure,  decide  the  fate  of  these  bills. 

During  the  first  two  wieeks  in  February  the  writer 
traveled  nearly  1,000  miles  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
these  facts  to  the  people.  The  response  appears  to  have 
benn  unanimous.  The  wishful  waiting  policy  of  former- 
years  is  yielding  place  to  an  era  of  intelligent  deter¬ 
mination.  Country  people,  everywhere,  have  expressed 
themselves  eager  to  write  their  Senator  and  Assembly- 
man  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  notice. 

There  is  no  remedy  except  self-help.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  here.  Every  patriotic  and  justice-loving  citi¬ 
zen  will  act  at  once  d.  boyd  devexdorf. 

Brest.  N.  Y.  State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


A  Little  Garden 

A  little  garden  waking  from  its  dream 
Of  Winter’s  silver  to  the  green  of 
Spring 

To  hear  the  crimson  breasted  •robin 
■sing 

Above  brown  beds  where  white  Narcissi 
gleam  ; 

By  its  gray  wall  the  blue-eyed  violets 
smile 

Like  fragments  of  the  sky  transformed 
to  flowers 

And  woven  of  the  breath  of  sun  and 
showers 

The  jonquil  lanterns  linger  yet  a  while. 

A  little  garden  tended  with  great  care 
By  gentle  hands  and  watched  with 
loving  eyes 

When  flames  the  scarlet  finger  of  the 
dawn, 

A  glad  yet  wistful  little  garden  where 
Blossoms  of  love  and  hope  like  visions 
rise 

Amid  old  dreams  of  days  that  now 
are  gone. 

— Elisabeth  Bcollard  in 
New 'York  Herald. 

* 

A  “regular  subscriber”  who  gives  no 
name  asks  us  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
English  gingerette,  given  some  time  ago. 
This  is  an  old  recipe.  It  calls  for  es¬ 
sence  of  lemon,  1  oz. ;  essence  of  cayenne, 

2  oz. ;  essence  of  ginger,  2  oz. ;  burnt 
sugar,  2  oz.  ;  citric  acid,  2  oz.  Dissolve 

3  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar  in  three  pints 
boiling  water,  and  when  cold  add  the 
other  ingredients,  shake  well,  and  bottle. 
Use  about  IY2  tablespoons  in  .a  glass  of 
water,  hot  or  cold.  One  of  our  readers 
feays  that  in  hot  waiter  it  ’promptly 
broke  up  a  severe  chill  that  presaged  a 
bad  cold.  It  is  excellent  iced. 

* 

TtiE  women  in  many  snow-bound  farm 
homes  are  now  looking  at  the  new  seed 
catalogs,  and  planning  for  the  little rhit 
of  beauty  that  is  to  rest  their  eyes  dur¬ 
ing  the  crowded  Summer  days.  Some  of 
them  wall  -launch  out  in  novelties,  others 
will  stick  to  old  favorites.  A  single  dol¬ 
lar,  wdsely  invested,  will  give  enormous 
results  in  a  well-tended  garden.  We 
think  it  a  good  plan  to  test  something 
new  each  year ;  it  adds  to  the  interest, 
and  often  introduces  one  ito  some  plant 
that  repays  all  former  investments  of 
that  kind.  Annual  flowers  of  many 
kinds  give  a  wealth  of  beauty  for  the 
maximum  of  care  and  expense,  but  the 
farm  garden  is  a  fine  home  for  hardy 
perennials,  and  we  see  an  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  them.  Beauty  is  a  valuable 
asset  in  country  property,  and  even  the 
man  who  has  shown  little  sympathy  in 
his  wife’s  love  for  flowers  will  wear  an 
air  of  'pride  when  some  passing  tourist 
is  heard  to  say:  “What  a  lovely  gar¬ 
den!”  We  hope  the  coming  season  will 
be  a  congenial  one  for  the  flower  lovers. 


time.  Then  I  tried  a  little  on  a  board. 
It  was  just  the  shade  to  suit  me.  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  paint  the  floor  with  this  and 
allowed  24  hours  to  dry.  Truly,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  floor,  and  one  that  will  not  show 
scratches.  I  use  a  small  rag  rug  woven 
in  green  and  rose  in  front  of  dresser  and 
bed.  I  used  unbleached  muslin  curtains 
with  a  band  of  plain  apple  green  Devon¬ 
shire  cloth  or  gingham.  The  bedspread, 
pillow  cases  and  dresser  scarf  of  the  same 
material.  This  combination  makes  a 
lovely  room  and  does  not  cost  -more  than 
$6.  L.  K. 


Better  Than  a  Hotbed 

From  long  experience  we  have  found 
that  some  annual  flowers  do  better  if  the 
seed  is  sown  either  very  late  in  the  Fall 
or  else  extremely  early  in  the  Spring.  It 
is  true  some  annuals  “sow  themselves,” 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  sire  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


0 

i\ 


355 

355.  Suitable  for  418.  Smart  Apron 
Stout  Figures.  Cut  Style.  Cut  in  sizes 
in  sizes  3G,  38,  40,  36,  40  nr.d  44-in. 

42,  44,  40  and  4S-  bust  measure.  Any 
in.  bust  measure,  size  requires  3  yds. 
Size  36  requires  3%  of  32-  or  36-in.  ma- 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma-  terial.  Twenty 
terial.  Twenty  cents. 


%  vd.  of  32-in.  con-  «-in.  material  with 
78  *  .  "  .  %  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 

trasting.  Twenty  trasting.  Twenty 


cents.  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  16  cents. 


and  that  there  will  he  some  new  experi¬ 
ences  to  pass  on  to  others. 


How  I  Dressed  Up  a 
Bedroom 

This  room  was  small,  just  about  the 
right  size  for  a  hed,  dresser  and  chair. 
When  we  moved  in  this  house  the  bed¬ 
room  had  walls  covered  with  a  paper  of 
indescribable  design.  The  woodwork  had 
been  painted  brown  in  days  long  ago. 
This  had  been  washed  and  scrubbed  till 
it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  describe  the 
color  now.  I  sat  down  and  planned  bow 
I  wanted  this  room  to  look  when  fin¬ 
ished.  also  not  to  dig  too  deep  in  the 
pocketbook.  Something  fresh  and  cheery 
I  decided,  and  as  I  am  a  busy  housewife 
it  would  have  to  be  easy  to  keep  clean. 
Of  course,  this  would  eliminate  a  cum¬ 
bersome  rug.  I  chose  a  paper  with  a 
cream  background  interlaced  with  a  small 
design  in  rosebuds  and  green  leaves. 
There  was  a  lovely  border  with  this 
paper.  After  papering  the  room  began 
to  look  'better.  I  painted  woodwork 
apple  green,  a  lovely,  restful  shade  of 

paint.  ,  ,  . 

I  procured  a  quart  of  dark  oak  var¬ 
nish  and  slapped  the  first  brushful  on 
the  floor  which  had  been  scrubbed  with 
hot  suds,  and  thoroughly  dry.  Tim  var¬ 
nish  showed  lighter  than  l  wanted.  W  hat 
would  I  do?  I  studied  for  a  moment 
and  right  then  decided  to  try  a  little  ex¬ 
perimenting.  I  remembered  we  had  some 
black  screen  paint  left  over  when  paint¬ 
ing  screens.  I  got  the  screen  paint  and 
poured  in  the  varnish,  stirring  all  the 


but  it  is  .better  to  sow  your  seeds  and 
then  transplant  from  your  seed  bed  than 
to  depend  on  the  self-sowing.  For  two 
years  we  have  had  a  bed  spaded  the  size 
desired  and  the  rows  made  very  close  to¬ 
gether  on  the  northeast  corner,  because 
this  happens  to  he  our  only  sunny  place 
—too  many  trees.  In  this  bed,  when  it 
is  very  late,  so  late  we  are  sure  the 
young  seedlings  will  not  sprout,  we  sow 
aster,  Phlox,  pansies,  snapdragons  and 
larkspur.  The  seeds  are  there  ready  for 
the  first  call  of  Spring,  and  we  can  make 
transplantings  as  desired  when  the  time 
comes.  We  always  have  a  lot  of  seed¬ 
lings  to  give  away.  Some  advocate  sow¬ 
ing  sweet  peas  in  the  Fall,  but  they 
would  not  grow  here  in  South  Dakota. 
Bettqr  'be  torn  the  safe  side.  Plants 
started  this  way  are  very  hardy  and 
easily  moved.  We  have  even  sown  these 
seeds  after  the  ground  was  frozen,  in  a 
snowstorm,  letting  the  soft  snow  settle 
them  to  their  places.  It  seem  heroic,  hut 
it  works.  This  is  not  theory  but  ex¬ 
perience.  ROSE  SEEI.YE-MILLER. 


Egwanulti  Salad  Dressing 

This  salad  dressing  is  delicious  and 
very  nourishing,  and  is  good  to  serve  with 
almost  any  combination  of  salad ;  chick¬ 
en,  salmon,  shrimp,  egg  or  mixed  vege¬ 
tables,  with  lettuce  or  the  crisp  heart  of 
cabbage.  Materials:  two  eggs,  two  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two 
teaspoons  mustard,  one  cup  cider  vinegar, 
a  little  paprika.  If  vinegar  is  very  sour 
reduce  with  a  little  water.  Mix  dry  in- 


WHEN  you  can  stretch 
out  in  bed  and  feel  the 
easy,  restful,  bouyancy  of  a 
bedspring  that  fits  your  body — 
When  you  can  feel  the  grateful 
relief  that  comes  to  a  spine  that 
is  perfectly  and  properly  sup¬ 
ported — When  your  tired  body, 
muscles,  mind  and  nerves  cease 
their  restless  throbbing  and  you 
feel  the  refreshing  quiet  of  per¬ 
fect,  peaceful  relaxation — then 
you  know  comfort — the  com¬ 
fort  that  comes  with  a  FOSTER 
IDEAL  because 

It’s  a  Better  Bedspring 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY, 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Spiral  Bedspring  that  Supports  the  Spine 


Clothes  for 
Little  Folks 


Also  new  tub  dresses,  sports  clothes  and  work¬ 
ing  dresses  for  women  and  girls.  New  ideas  m 
easily  made  lingerie,  suggestions  for  home 
decoration,  etc.,  in  our  new  Spring  Sewing 
Book  j  ust  off  the  press.  These  are  all  trimmed 
and  finished  with 


which  comes  in  percale,  lawn,  cambric  and 
three  qualities  of  silk. 


Send  10  cents  in  stamps 

for  book  and  three-yard  sample 
\  in  fast  color  percale  in  any  one  of 
I  the  following  colors:  Yellow, 
'Linen,  Gray,  Light  Blue,  Orange, 
Red,  Navy,  Lavender,  Old  Rose, 
Pink,  Copenhagen,  Reseda, 
Brown,  Black. 

WM.  E.  WRIGHT  &.  SONS  CO. 
Manufacturers 

Dept.  366  Orange.  N.  J. 


Color  Your  Butter 

'  Dandelion  Butter  Color  ”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
nd  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
ears  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn  t 
olor  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
es  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
tores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 
Veils  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt, 


Sure  Relief 


A 


INDIOESJIONJ 

r.PNTS  J/ 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


Bell-ans 

FORc  INDIGESTION 

25$  and  75$  P M’s. Sold  Everywhere 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’jl  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page •  :  :  : 


rels  of  Slightly  Damaged c w acr ee r yc o o°k i nLg wa r e . 

SSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
lsumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO,,  Portland,  Maine 
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Chesson  Craft 
Corsets 

adapt  your  figure  to  the 
Modern  Dress  Styles 


A  double  purpose  garment  that  gives  a 
slender  youthful  appearance  to  stout  figures 
and  at  the  same  time  proper  support.  Gives 
you  absolute  freedom  and  comfort  and  makes 
you  feel  well  dressed. 


Direct  to  you  $/ 
from 

Manufacturer  4 


Heavily  boned  with  Du¬ 
plex  Steels,  Graduated 
clasp.  Six  best  quality 
liose  supporters.  Body 
cloth  highest  grade 
strong  Goutil.  Length 
— back  38  in.,  front 
15  in.  Sizes  24  to  36 
waist.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  size. 

We  Pay 
Postage 

If  money  accom¬ 
panies  order  or 
you  can  pay  post¬ 
man  on  delivery, 
plus  postage. 
Money  back  if 
you  are  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  circular  on 
other  Chesson  Craft 
Corsets  and  Lingerie. 


CHESSON 
Craft  Creations 

West  Brookfield 
Mass. 


Dotit  neglect  aCold 

Dangerous  sickness  often 
starts  with  a  cold.  Ward  off 
your  colds  with  Musterole  be¬ 
fore  pneumonia  starts. 

Musterole  is  a  clean,  white  ointmeot 
made  with  oil  of  mustard.  It  has  all  the 
healing  properties  of  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  without  the  blister. 

At  the  first  sneeze  take  Musterole 
from  the  bathroom  shelf  and  rub  the 
ointment  gently  over  congested  spot. 

It  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes  right 
down  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 

Rheumatism,  tonsillitis,  lumbago, 
coughs  and  colds  are  all  symptoms 
that  call  for  Musterole. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  formfor  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


cave  */3  to  i/2 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


New  FREE  book 

Ranees  Quotes. yon  lowest  fac- 

6  tory  prices  on  Quality 

WnC  beating-stoves,  furnaces. 
y<//3  porcelain  enamel  combi- 

Wl  . _  nation  ranges,  coal  and 

lin  wood  ranges  and  gas 
up  stoves.  200  etylesandsiz- 
es.  Gash  or  easy  terms — 
„„  as  low  as  $3.00  monthly. 
30  days  FREE  trial;  360  daya 
approval  test.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ments.  660,000  pleased  Kala¬ 
mazoo  customers.  Makes  $25 
*°  by  Bi  nding 

postal  for  FREE  book  today. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave* 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


ARalamazoo, 

ReqisterecJ  Direct  to  You” 


Banish  Pimples 
By  Using 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 

Try  our  new  Shaving  Stick. 


Kill  Rats w*? 

In  France  the  Worlds  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  ratB  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus.  Lid.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


%ave  Rugs -at  home 

»  #1 

an  hour  in  your  spare  time— it’s 
fun  with  biRr  mqney.  Learn  in  a  half-hour 
to  weave  Colonial  ruga,  quaint  rag:  carpets, 
homespun,  etc.,  from  old  raga— and  many 
other  materials.  $50  a  week.  Weavers  are 
rushed  with  orders.  Learn  how  to  start 
business.  Weave  and  sell  new  things,  Sa¬ 
tisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Don’t  risk  a  cent— just  say  “  Send  me  your 
free  book  *  How  to  Weave,  prices  and 
your  pay-as-I-weave  plan,” 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  inc 
276  Factory  St.  Boonville,  N.  Y. 
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THERMO 
ELECTRIC 
Model- SQ 


gredients,  add  vinegar,  then  beaten  eggs. 
Cook  over  boiling  water  until  very  thick, 
add  butter.  If  kept  on  ice,  or  in  a  cool 
place,  will  keep  a  long  time.  When 
wanted  for  serving  add  equal  portion  of 
heavy  whipped  cream.  Either  sweet  or 
sour  cream  may  he  used.  mbs.  j.  a.  a. 


The  Beginner’s  Garden; 
the  Annuals 

Every  year  there  are  new  gardens  and 
embryo  gardeners,  and  they  turn  the 
pages  of  the  seed  catalogs  and  read  or 
decide  from  the  pictures,  and  order.  But 
some  way  the  new  and  rare  varieties  so 
attractive  on  paper  do  not  look  quite  the 
same  in  the  'beginner’s  garden.  One  n«w 
gardener  last  year  had  Cleome  (spider 
plant),  Dianthus,  aster.  Zinnia.  Escholt- 
zia  and  pansy  for  her  first  big  flower 
bed.  Not  a  bad  selection,  as  all  grow 
freely,  but  she  only  knew  pansies  were 
low-growing.  Her  vei’y  tallest  variety, 
Cleome,  was  put  next,  then  Dianthus, 
Zinnias,  Escboltzia.  Thei-e  were  rnai-i- 
golds,  too,  then  asters,  and  her  disap¬ 
pointment  was  great,  for  the  bed  showed 
nothing  but  pansies  and  Cleome.  A  little 
study  of  a  catalog  would  have  saved  her 
this,  as  most  catalogs  Ml  the  height,  and 
many  tell  the  best  position,  shade  or 
sunshine,  etc.,  in  which  to  grow  the 
plants. 

A  complete  catalog  contains  so  many 
varieties  a  novice  is  bewildered  and,  too. 
most  of  us  want  to  raise  something  that 
will  attract  attention  because  of  its  un¬ 
common  beauty.  But  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  new  vai’ieties  of  the  com¬ 
mon  kinds  pay  the  biggest  dividends. 

Just  let  us  turn  the  catalog  pages  to¬ 
gether.  Asters?  Yes,  first  and  always ; 
they  were  father’s  favorities  as  well  as 
husband’s.  They  seem  to  be  a  man’s 
flower,  as  are  usually  Gladiolus.  If  you 
want  to  beat  the  neighbors  and  carry  the 
first  asters  to  church  get  Queen  of  the 
Market  and  sow  in  the  house  by  March 
15.  Then  there  are  all  the  curled  and 
Ohyrsanthemum  types,  and  a  bed  of  the 
beautiful  red  Heart  of  France  aster  with 
a  border  of  white  asters  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Uncommon  but  lovely  are  the 
quilled  asters,  the  “crown”  white  center 
with  colored  border  or  crown  and  the 
harlequin  with  white  petals  scattered  in 
with  the  colored  ones. 

Balsams  are  especial  favorites  of  mine. 
The  seeds  are  of  good  size  and  inspire 
confidence  at  once  ,and  the  plants  are 
sturdy  from  the  first.  Be  sure  to  get 
good  seed,  as  the  blossoms  will  be  more 
perfect  and  double.  The  mixed  colors 
are  good,  but  the  pink  ones  are  a  most 
delicate  shade.  They  grow  nearly  two 
feet  tall,  and  to  my  mind  look  best  in 
long  rows. 

For  cutting  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  daisy-like  Cosmos  blooms.  Be 
sure  to  get  the  eai'ly  blooming  ones,  and 
these  can  be  sown  in  the  open  ground. 

Perhaps  the  pink  family  has  “poor  re¬ 
lations”  ;  if  so,  I  haven’t  met  them.  These 
are  sown  in  the  open  ground  about  May 
15  in  Southern  Vermont.  The  various 
Dianthus  varieties  known  as  Chinese, 
Japanese,  etc.,  bloom  the  first  year  and 
usually  live  through  one  or  two  Winters. 
The  grass  pink  (Dianthus  plumarius) 
and  Sweet  William  (Dianthus  barbatus) 
bloom  the  second  year  from  seed. 

Perhaps  you  wish  for  a  tall  plant,  and 
only  wish  you  could  afford  Dahlias  to 
hide  a  fence  or  divide  the  vegetable  and 
flower  beds.  Look  over  the  Helianthus 
or  sunflower  varieties.  These  are  really 
desirable  in  a  background.  There  are 
some  nearly  white,  a  light  cream.  The 
Gaillardia-flowered  or  red  are  a  sort  of 
chestnut  color,  while  others  are  just 
tinged  with  red.  The  double  ones  are 
very  full  and  double. 

One  could  have  a  colorful  garden  from 
•late  June  till  frost  of  poppies  alone.  Does 
that  seem  an  exaggeration?  The  Shirley 
poppies  of  the  new  strains  are  all  shade's 
and  combinations  from  pure  to  brightest 
red.  The  reds  so  bright  they  are  dazzling, 
the  Avhites  like  the  tiniest,  satin,  the  pink 
are  delicate  as  the  tint  of  a  shell.  But 
don’t  crowd.  Sow  early  in  April,  and 
give  each  plant  at  least  six  inches  of 
room  each  way.  The  seeds  are  small, 
so  just  mark  the  soil  in  six-inch  squares, 
sow  three  or  four  seeds  at  each  corner 
and  press  firmly  with  the  hand.  They  do 
the  rest.  The  peony-flowered  poppies 
are  the  big  ball-like  ones,  and  come  in 
snowball,  shrimp  pink,  American  Flag 
(white  with  red  border),  cardinal,  lilac 
and  plum  violet,  this  last  an  especially 
odd  rich  shade. 


Bring  City  Service 
to  Country  Homes 

The  sensational  success  of  the  THER¬ 
MO  Electric  Washer  with  its  high 
temperature  washing  process  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  big  demand  from  country  homes  for  the  new 
THERMO  Gasoline  Motor  Washer.  The  same  exclu¬ 
sive  and  highly  efficient  heat-retaining  construction  is 
used  in  this  latest  model.  Ample  power  is  supplied  by 
a  4-cycle,  silent,  dependable  gasoline  motor  built  like  an 
auto  engine.  So  simple  that  a  child  can  operate  it. 
Costs  only  3c  per  hour  to  run. 

The  Boss  Washer  line  includes  many  different  models  in  elec¬ 
tric,  gasoline  motor,  hand,  water  and  belt  power.  These  quality 
washers  can  be  bought  from  your  dealer  at  present  low  prices 
from  $7.75  up.  Only  a  few  are  shown  in  this  ad.  More  than 
1,000,000  in  use. 

For  more  than  36  years  Boss  Washers  have  eliminated  the 
drudgery  of  wash  day  in  thousands  of  homes.  Many  bought  20 
years  ago  are  still  serving  their  original  owners.  Boss  Washers 
are  strongly  made  and  wash  beautifully.  Unsurpassed  for  fast 
and  thorough  work.  The  THERMO  models  are  the  only  in¬ 
sulated,  heat-retaining  washers  made.  In  coldest  weather  they 
keep  the  wash  water  hot  throughout  the  biggest  washing,  and 
when  sultry,  summer  makes  washing  by  ordinary  means  a  most 
disagreeable  task,  THERMO  eliminates  ihe  hottest  part — the 
boiling  of  clothes. 

Guaranteed  by  the  Pioneer  washer  manufacturers — 
makers  since  1889  of  the  well-known  and  time-tried  Boss 
Washers.  If  your  dealer  uoes  not  have  them  we  will 
ship  you  direct. 

FREE  booklet  upon  request.  Use  the  coupon,  loday! 

THE  BOSS  WASHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
2380  Harris  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Boss  Washing  Machine  Co.,  2380  Harris  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  O.  ^ 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  □  Hand,  □  Water,  □  Elec-  | 
trie,  □  Engine,  or  □  Gasoline  Motor  Washer. 

Name  . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No . 

Town  and  State  . .  . 

Dealer’s  Name  .  . . . 


5  DAY  TRIAL 


“INVINCIBLE” 

Rebuilt  Typewriters 

All  makes — Rem¬ 
ington.  Royal,  L. 

V.  Smith.  Under¬ 
wood  and  others, 
at  but  a  fraction 
of  original  cost. 

Every  typewriter  good  for  years 
of  splendid  seryice.  Late  models, 
including  the  following  features: 
84-character  keyboard,  back  spacer, 
automatic  ribbon  reverse,  two-color 
ribbon  and  others.  Write  today  for 
details  of  how  you  can  now  buy  your 
favorite  typewriter  on  our  tree  Trial 
and  Easy  to-Pay  Plan.  Our  45-year 
reputation  and  guarantee  are  your 
protection.  References :  Dun’s, 
Bradstkkkt’s  or  your  own  bank. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.  I 

ESTABLISHED  1880 

457  Central  Ave.,  Newark,  N,  J. 


SALESMEN-NEW  INVENTION 

Beats  vacuum  sweeper  and  all  its  attachments.  No  elec¬ 
tricity  required.  Ali;complete,  only  $2.95.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  C.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.,  752  Grim's  St.,  Fairfield,  lowi 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  80* 

_ J-  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254- West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


CAVE  MONEY 

on  (uall 


Buy  direct  at  lowest  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Before  papering 
your  home  send  for  big  free 
catalog.  Not  the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog,  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistic  de¬ 
signs  for  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  as  sidewalls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  121  Philadelphia 


Except  for  asters,  perhaps  Petunias 
are  most  commonly  grown  of  any  an¬ 
nual,  and  the  advance  made  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  is  surprising.  The  new  bal¬ 
cony  ones  are  lovely  ;  the  Giants  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  gigantic;  the  common  bedding  ones, 
marvels  of  profuse  bloom.  Petunias 
should  be  sown  in  boxes  of  fine  soil  and 
only  just  barely  covered  with  soil  and 
then  with  a  paper.  When  the  plants 
appear  place  in  the  window,  but  at  first 
keep  a  paper  next  the  glass  to  shade  the 
plants  lest  they  burn  or  get  too  dry. 
These  should  be  started  early  in  March, 
transplanted  when  they  have  four  or  five 
leaves  into  other  boxes,  then  after  danger 
from  frost  is  over  plant  in  the  open 
ground.  mother  bee. 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 

Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
Headache  Neuralgia  Colds  Lumbago 

Pain  Toothache  Neuritis  Rheumatism 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Moaoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 
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STOUT 

WOMEN 


' This  free  Style  ^ook 
shows  Stout  Women 
how  to  dress  in  the 
new  fashionable 
slender  silhouette. 


WLay  Dress  in  the  New 
Slender  Spring  Silhouette 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of, 
other  stout  women  throughout 
the  country  have  now  become  thej 
outstandingly  well-dressed  women 
)of  their  communities.  So  can  you. 

These  are  the  women  who  depend  on 
the  Lane  Bryant  Style  Book  for  their 
dresses,  coats,  suits,  hats,  shoes,  under¬ 
wear,  corsets  —  every  apparel  need — i 
every  size  from  38  to  58.  So  can  you. 

Low  PRICES — Latest  STYLES 

Lane  Bryant  apparel  is  always  low  in 
price  but  high  in  quality  and  value.  The 
fit  is  always  perfect — the  styles  correct 
—the  workmanship  superb  —  the  fabric 
the  best.  Every  garment  guaranteed. 

Send  for  the  Style  Book  —  NOW 

Be  fashionably  dressed  in  Lane  Bryant 
slenderizing  clothes.  Your  copy  of  the 
Lane  Bryant  Style  Book  is  waiting  for  you. 

It  is  absolutely  free.  Send  for  it  today^ 

<_An  example  of  the  slenderizing 
styles  pictured  in  the  Lane  Bryant 
Style  Book  for  Stout  Women. 

f^ryant 


38*-  Street  at 
Fifth  Avenue 


Address  Desk  392 

NEW  YORK 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 


RETAIL  STORES:  NewYork  «  Brooklyn  •»  Chicago 

Lane  Bryant  is  widely  known  as  a  specialty  house  catering  exclusively  to  the  needs 
of  Stout  Women.  There  are  large  Lane  Bryant  retail  stores  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  St.  Louis;  and,  through  the  Style  Book  pictured 
above,  the  Lane  Bryant  Mail  Order  Service  is  brought  direct  to  every  home  through¬ 
out  the  land.  Lane  Bryant  is  a  responsible  house,  endorsed  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers— as  well  as  by,  bankers  everywhere.  The  Lane  Bryant  Style 
Book  is  free.  When  you  write  for  it,  please  mention  this  magazine. 


We  have  crawled  from  under  the  last 
cold  wave,  taking  stock  of  the  harvest 
of  frosted  toes  and  plants — none  beyond 
recovery,  we  hope — and  diminished  coal 
piles.  My  mother  used  to  say  that  her 
people  said :  “On  Candlemas  Day  you 
must  have  half  your  wood  and  half  your 
hay.”  It  may  be  that  Winter  is  but  half 
over;  yet  I  have  made  garden  in  March, 
sometimes. 

I  sewed  like  mad  today,  being  desti¬ 
tute  of  aprons,  and  anxious  to  pass  to 
more  interesting  garments,  such  as  ging¬ 
ham  dresses,  that  are  almost  as  encopr- 
aging  as  seed  catalogues  in  bringing 
thTmglits  of  Spring.  And.  alas,  there  are 
still  woolen  things  needed  also,  new  and 
makeover.  This  day  of  (reasonably) 
short  skirts  is  a  blessing  to  the  make- 
*  ver.  A  very  heavy  plaid  skirt  furnished 
almost  a  whole  dress,  with  sleeves,  a 
little  yoke,  and  applied  skirt  facing  of 
plain  dark  blue  to  match  a  block  of  the 
plaid.  It  is  specially  dedicated  to  zero 
days.  Cousin  Mary  is  handy  at  contriv¬ 
ing  little  dresses  for  the  children  out  of 
unpromising  scraps.  Remembering  my 
struggles  to  learn  to  make  little  blouses 
and  trousers  for  Johnny,  I’ll  say  that 
girls’  clothes  are  much  easier  to  make, 
and  while  small,  more  economical. 

I  sewed  today,  and  cooked  (a  little) 
and  made  butter,  and  then,  after  supper, 
dashed  into  town  to  the  library  board 
meeting,  leaving  dishwater  where  it 
would  keep  hot  till  my  return.  That’s 
another  stunt  that  would  have  scared  my 
folks — my  driving  alone  at  night !  This 
library  is  a  county  unit,  with  14  substa¬ 
tions  served  from  the  main  library  in  the 
county  seat.  This  was  the  second  county 
in  the  State  to  qualify  after  the  county 
law  was  passed.  When  I  remember  the 
handful  of  hooks,  with  limited  patronage, 
that  was  the  germ  of  the  present  organi¬ 
zation,  and  think  of  the  report  as  it  was 
given  tonight,  of  135  borrowers  in  one 
day,  and  many  from  outside  the  town, 
the  change  in  ten  years  seems  wonderful. 

Now  to  tell  Mother  Bee  the  sorrowful 
story  of  my  Regal  lily  seedlings :  they 
had  grown  spindly,  and  I  thought  best 
ito  dry  'them  off  and  “rest”  them.  They 
were  in  a  box  on  a  bench  at  the  edge  of 
the  back  porch.  Either  Johnny  or  the 
cats  knocked  the  box  off — anyway,  the 
c  its  scattered  the  tiny  bulbs  beyond  hope 
of  recovery.  So  that’s  that !  I  bought 
a  single  bulb,  and  forget  what  did  happen 
to  it — a  neighbor’s  cow,  though,  I  think  ! 
Better  luck  next  time,  maybe. 

I  did  so  enjoy  Bryant  Strong’s  praise 
of  the  bull-terrier,  since  that  is  what 
Toto  is.  She  manifests  several  of  the 
qualities  described,  though  as  yet  she  is 
not  much  of  a  fighter.  Her  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor  has  been  a  habit  of 
chasing  hogs,  but  cows  and  sheep  can 
bluff  her  out.  Being  a  delicate  little 
creature  of  about  50  pounds,  she  aspires 
to  be  a  lapdog,  and  is  moderately  con¬ 
tented  if  she  can  drape  even  half  her 
frame  across  her  mistress’s  knees.  The 
cats  are  devoted  to  her,  even  the  young¬ 
est  kitten,  in  spite  of  one  harrowing  oc¬ 
casion  when  the  two  dogs  had  it,  one  by 
the  head  and  the  other  by  the  tail,  pull¬ 
ing  as  they  do  on  a  rag.  The  kitten  lost 
a  small  section  of  tail,  and  the  dogs 
gained  some  valuable,  if  not  valued,  dis¬ 
cipline. 

I  wonder  if  I  dare  pass  on  the  syrup 
recipe  that  has  made  such  a  hit  with  us? 
Maple  syrup  makers,  don’t  look !  But 
some  of ‘us  can’t  afford  to  pay  $2.50  or 
$3  a  gallon.  The  grocer  told  this:  One 
pound  granulated  sugar,  one  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  five-cent  maple  sugar  cake, 
water  to  dissolve.  The  syrup  is  delicious, 
the  flavor  really  mapley.  not  at  all  like 
the  bottled  flavors,  which  I  can  always 
recognize. 

Our  chickens  have  not  had  their  feet 
on  the  ground  for  about  two  months. 
They  have  nearly  everything  that  hens 
can  wish  for,  and  repay  our  care  with  a 
high  percentage  of  eggs.  But  the  price 
of  eggs  is  dropping,  dropping,  dropping! 
Tliev  are  cheaper  now  than  they  were 
all  ‘last  Summer:  27  cents,  and  lower 
prices  are  predicted.  What  will  they 
do  in  the  Summer?  I  never  heard  of 
anybody  packing  eggs  at  this  time  of 
year,  but  I  have  thought  of  it.  I  can  t 
possiblv  use  all  of  them,  even  from  my 
little  flock,  and  the  price  is  clear  out  of 
proportion  to  the  price  of  feed.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  overproduction  somewhere 
• — but  how  was  anybody  to  expect  it? 
The  price  of  butter  fat  went  down,  too, 
most  unreasonably  and  unseasonably, 
right  in  the  coldest  and  snowiest  weather, 
with  pastures  minus.  As  Lula  said, 
“People  must  think  that  cows  live  on 
snow  !”  And  in  the  face  of  low  prices, 
I  am  still  looking  for  another  cowj  not, 
however,  as  a  commercial  proposition, 
but  to  furnish  milk  in  the  Fall  when  ours 
will  be  dry.  There  are  several  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  bills  of  coming  sales.  “Hav¬ 
ing  sold  my  farm,”  “Having,  decided  to 
quit  farming” ;  how  long  will  they  he 
contented  elsewhere?  There  will  be  quite 
a  shake-up  in  the  neighborhood  this 
Spring,  and  a  lot  of  moving.  I  can  think 
of  four  families,  at  this  moment,  that 
are  still  uncertain  what  they  will  do.  It 
is  too  bad.  Deaths,  and  sale  of  farms, 


I  can’t  take  time  to  discuss  one  or  two 
subjects  (that  were  on  my  mind  when  this 
letter  was  begun,  some  days  ago.  Johnny 
has  pneumonia,  and  my  flivver  might  al¬ 
most  know  the  road  around  there,  to  go 
alor.e.  He  frets  for  me  to  come  at  least 
once  a  day — once  I  was  there  three  times 
— and  usually  expects  some  little  gift. 
But  today  he  didn’t  ask  “What  did  you 
bring  me?”  He  slept  fitfully,  and  waked 
moaning,  calling  for  different  members  of 
his  family,  and  for  me ;  once  it  was 
“Ethel,  help  me  !  Help  me  !”  and  I  held 
him  and  soothed  him  till  he  dozed  again. 
Once  he  said,  “I  feel  like  I  was  going  to 
die!”  Jt  startled  all  of  us,  for  he  has 
not  heard  any  such  talk.  Really,  the 
doctor  considers  his  progress  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  terrifying  to  vatch  him,  and 
Lula  is  not  trained,  as  most  of  us  Ameri¬ 
cans  are,  to  conceal  emotion. 

I  am  making  him  a  little  blanket  bath¬ 
robe  to  wear  when  he  sits  up.  It  will  be 
dyed  dark  red.  I  don’t  dare  mention  it 
to  him,  for  when  he  knows  that  there  is 
anything  coming  to  him,  he  wants  it 
“Right  now !”  Strange,  how  much 
grown-ups  are  like  that!  E.  M.  c. 


Farmer’s  Puzzle  Quilt 

The  picture  shows  a  block  of  the  pieced 
quilt  called  “farmer’s  puzzle.”  The  de¬ 
sign  was  sent  us  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hardman 
of  Wlest  Virginia.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  is  made  of  triangles,  like  the  Divteh- 
man’s  puzzle  previously  illustrated,  some 


A  Block  of  Farmer's  Puzzle  Quill 

being  left  whole  and  others  cut  in  halves, 
the  design  being  formed  of  white  and 
colored  material.  Make  four  small 
blocks  which,  it  will  be  seen,  each  con¬ 
tain  two  whole  and  four  half  triangles, 
then  join  with  strips  of  the  dark  color 
•  diagonally.  In  cutting  material  for 
patchwork,  first  make  a  pattern  of  heavy 
cardboard  ;  it  is  easier  to  cut  accurately 
than  with  a  paper  pattern. 


To  Grow  a  Blaze  of  Poppies 

Spring-sown  poppy  seed  does  not  al¬ 
ways  give  satisfaction.  One  of  the  surest 
ways  to  get  a  growth  of  poppies  is  to 
make  your  poppy  row  or  bed  ready  before 
the  ground  freezes.  Then  if  you  can  go 
out  and  sow  your  poppy  seed  right  in  the 
first  snowstorm,  or  even  on  top  of  the 
snow  if  it  is  not  more  than  an  inch  deep, 
in  your  row  or  bed.  Then  let  nature 
take  her  course.  This  leaves  the  poppy 
seed  in  the  ground  or  on  top  of  it  Avhere 
the  melting  snow  of  Spring  will  take  it 
into  the  soil  a  little,  and  it  will  be  ready 
to  sprout  the  first  thing.  The  poppy  is 
a  hard  little  seed,  and  the  outdoor  treat¬ 
ment  seems  to  crack  the  surface  and  let 
the  plant  out.  Once  get  a  poppy  bed 
established  and  you  need  never  sow  seed 
again  unless  you  want  it  in  some  other 
location,  as  the  poppy  self  sows  and  re¬ 
produces  itself  year  after  year.  This  is 
true,  too,  of  the  California  poppy.  If 
you  have  a  rough  place  where  little 
grows  and  where  the  California  poppy 
seed  can  be  Fall  sown,  then  scatter  it 
freely.  This  poppy  unlike  the  other  kind, 
can  be  transplanted. 

HOSE  SEELYE-MILLER. 


Painting  a  Carpet 

Can  you  give  a  satisfactory  way  of 
painting  or  varnishing  wrong  side  of 
heavy  Brussels  carpet  so  it  can  be  used 
same  as  linoleum  or  oilcloth?  If  so  give 
kind  of  paints  and  oil  used.  E.  M.  F. 

One  of  our  correspondents  wrrote  us 
a  few  years  ago  regarding  this.  The 
carpet  treated  was  not  Brussels,  but  rag. 
It  was  stretched  smooth,  and  nailed  to 
floor,  for  convenience  in  working.  First, 
a  coat  of  boiled  flour  paste  was  brushed 
on,  and  allowed  to  dry.  When  dry,  a 
second  coat  of  paste  was  given.  After 
this  second  coat  of  paste  was  dry,  the 
carpet  was  given  two  coats  of  linseed  oil 
and  yellow  ochre.  We  are  told  that  any 
good  floor  paint  may  be  used;  in  this 
case  the  linseed  oil  and  ochre  was  at 
hand.  When  this  was  dry  it  had  a  coat 
of  floor  varnish.  An  annual  coat  of 
varnish  will  keep  it  in  good  condition  for 

We  should  advise 


_ a  number  of  years. 

are^resSonsibDlorW^orthe^changes,  using  floor  paint,  as  this  is  mixed  to 
and  misunderstandings  for  others.  produce  a  ha  id  and  lasting  finish. 
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no  money 

lilt  mu  WASH  WITH  IT 


Ask  any  Maytag  dealer  to  send  you  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  a  Maytag  Aluminum  Multi-Motor  Washer.  Then  gather 
the. biggest  washing  you  can  find,  and  watch  the  Maytag  wash 
a  big  tub  of  clothes  in  3  to  7  minutes.  Test  it  on  everything 
— fine  silks,  laces  and  linen,  on  rag  rugs,  blankets,  on  grimy, 
greasy  overalls  and  work-clothes.  The  new  and  different  gyra- 
foam  action  of  the  Maytag  washes  them  all  clean,  even  collars, 
cuffs  and  wristbands,  without  hand-rubbing. 

In-Built  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 
or  Electric  Motor 


The  In-Built  Gasoline  Maytag 
Multi-Motor  is  a  powerful, 
smooth-running,  dependable 
gasoline  engine.  Starts  with  a 
turn  of  the  foot  lever  and  does  a 


1  Washes  faster. 

2  Washes  cleaner. 

3  Largest  hourly  capaci¬ 
ty.  Tub  holds  21  gal¬ 
lons. 

4  Most  compact  washer 
made — takes  floor 
space  only  25  inches 
square. 

5  Cast  aluminum  tub — 
can’t  warp,  rot,  swell, 
split  nor  corrode  — 
cleans  itself. 


6  Easily  adjusted  to 
your  height. 

7  Clothes  can  be  put  in 
or  taken  out  with  the 
washer  running. 

8  All  metal  wringer 
Self  adjusting.  In¬ 
stant  tension  release. 

9  Electric  motor  for 
wired  homes — Gaso¬ 
line  motor  where  no 
electricity  is  available. 


big  farm  washing  with  a  few  cents 
worth  of  gasoline. 

For  homes  with  electricity, 
the  Maytag  is  built  with  an 
electric  motor 


FREE  TRIAL for  ° tth0,e 


Deferred 

Payments 

You’ll 

Never 

Miss 


In  no  other  way  can  you  fully 
appreciate  the  marvelous  speed, 
the  large  capacity,  the  extreme 
handiness,  simplicity  and  safety 
of  the  Maytag.  You  must  actu¬ 
ally  use  the  all-metal,  automatic¬ 
adjusting,  instant  tension-release 


Uteeh’s  Wash 

wringer.  You  must  see  the  cast- 
aluminum,  self-cleaning  tub  that 
can’t  rust,  rot,  split,  warp  nor  cor¬ 
rode.  Observe  all  of  the  nine  out¬ 
standing  Maytag  features.  Arrange 
to  do  your  next  washing  in  a 
Maytag — no  cost,  no  obligation. 


0  Reasons  for  World  Leadership 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  1319  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Call  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


State  of  Connecticut 


City 


Dealer 


Abington . C.  M.  Sharpe 

Bridgeport . F.  Hallock  &  Co. 

Bristol . George  Bacband 

Canaan . H.  A.  Weaver 

Collinsville . Guy  E.  Davis 

Danbury . Henry  Dick  A  Son 

Derby . The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Granby . Granby  Supply  Co. 

Hartford .. Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

Litchfield . Harry  B.  Morse 

Manchester . Vlfred  A.  Grezel 

Meriden  .  .Zimmer-Champlin  Elec. 
Middleton. Caulkins  &  Post,  Inc. 
New  Haven.... F.  Hallock  &  Co. 
New  London. ..  .Gtorge  J.  Findlay 

Norwich . C.  M.  Sharpe 

Patchaug.  ...  William  P.  Holmes 

Stafford  Springs. George  H.  Lord 
Stamford. .  .Maytag  Service,  Inc. 
Torrington. . .  .Mrs.  J.  Diachenko 

Waterbury . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Willimantic 

The  Martineau-Bacon  Co. 


State  of  Maine 

City  Dealer 

Augusta.. J.  E.  McCormick  A  Son 
Bangor. ..  .Bangor  Harvester  Co. 
Bar  Harbor 

Lymburner  Electric  Co. 

Belfast . S.  W.  Hastings 

Bridgton .  .  Bridgton  Plumbing  Co. 

Bryant  Pond . M.  C.  Allen 

Camden . S.  W.  Hastings 

Canton  . . L.  A.  Hardin 

Caribou . C.  K.  Dunham 

Dexter . W.  B.  Ayer 

Dover-Foxcrof  t 

P.  E.  Ward  &  Co. 

Fairfield . Lawry  Bros.  Co. 

Farmington 

Clinton  W.  Greenwood 

Fort  Fairfield . Johnston  Co. 

Houlton . Putnam  Hdwe.  Co. 

Lewiston ..  Bradford-Conant  &  Co. 

Lincoln .  H.  B.  Johnson 

Livermore  Palls. W.  A  Stuart  Co. 

New  Sweden . E  Anderson 

Norridgewock.  .  .  .E.  H.  Vaughan 

Old  town . John  Connors  &  Soil 

Pittsfield . J.  S.  Haseltine  Co. 

Portland . The  Maytag  Store, 

317-A  High  St. 
Tresque  Isle. .  .Graves  Hdwe.  Co. 
Knmford..  Rumford  Maytag  Co. 

Sanford . S.  11.  Emery  Co. 

Waterville 

Waterville  Furniture  Co. 
Winthrop . I.eon  C.  Roberts 


State  of  Maryland 
City  Dealer 

Baltimore. Baltimore  Maytag  Co. 

Cumberland . Brinker  Brothers 

Frederick . L.  B.  Nicodemus 


State  of  Maryland 

City  Dealer 

Friendsville - ....L.  E.  Friend 

G  r  a  <e  1  i  a  m . L.  B.  Nicodemus 

Hagerstown 

The  Home  Furniture  Co. 
Oakland...  .A.  D.  Naylor  A  Co. 


State  of  New  Hampshire 

City  Dealer 

Claremont 

Scott  Averill  Maytag  Co. 
Concord ....  Concord  Maytag  Co. 

Dover . James  P.  Keenan  Co. 

Keene.. Scott  Averill  Maytag  Co 

Laconia . R.  H.  Smith  Co. 

Manchester 

Alanchester  Maytag  Co. 
Nashua  . L.  E.  Winn  Supply 


State  of  New  Jersey 

City  Dealer 

Asbury  Park . F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City 

South  Jersey  Alaytag  Co. 

Bayonne . Devlin  &  Sons.  Inc 

Bound  Brook.. Smith  Electric  Co. 

Camden . Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Egg  Harbor  City. ..  .George  Senn 
Elizabeth.  .Maytag  Appliance  Co. 

Elmer . Schickedauz  &  Harker 

Hackensack . .  Gotham  Electric 

Sales  Corp. 

Iladdonfield 

Haddon  Elec.  Supply  Co. 

Hammonton . Rice  Hdwe.  Co. 

High  Bridge. Servu  Appliance  Co. 
Hightstown. .  .  .  Radio  Sport  Shop 

Hopewell - Hopewell  Elec.  Shop 

Kearney . Banister  &  Pollard 

Lambert ville.  Servu  Appliance  Co. 

Millville .  Dan  Henderson 

Morristown . James  E.  Hauck 


State  of  New  Jersey 

City  Dealer 

Mount  Holly 

Creedon  Aladden  Hdwe.  Co. 
Newark.  .Banister  A  Pollard  Co. 
New  Brunswick 

Electric  Alaid  Shop 
Newton. W.  F.  Howell  Hdwe.  Co. 

Passaic . The  Maytag  Shop 

Paterson . The  Maytag  Shop 

Perns  Grove. .  Elliotts  Alaytag  Co. 
Perth  Amboy 

-  Kelly  &  AleAlinden 

Pitman . c.  G.  Pidgeon 

Plainfield. Winn  &  Higgins,  Dm. 

Port  Norris . J.  R.  Prichard 

Princeton . L.  l.  Zapf 

Red  Bank ...  Charles  K.  Hopping 
Roebling. Roebling  General  Stores 

Salem .  . d.  H.  AIcCloskev 

Summit . Chas.  Z.  Willever 

Sussex .  Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Toms  River. .  .Albert  W.  Dorsett 

Trenton . Trenton  Mavtag  Co. 

'inland . Ted  Lenore 

nest  New  York. . Roth-SeuferUng 
J  Company 

W  ild wood .  . .  R.  W.  Ryan 


State  of  Rhode  Island 

City  Dealer 

Arctic . .  A.  Lee 

Ash  way . Perrin  Brothers 

East  Greenwich. .  .Gil  Supply  Co. 
Oakland. .  .Charles  A.  Lee  A  Sons 
Pawtucket.... J.  E.  Charland  Co. 

Providence . Gil  Maytag  Shop 

Warren . . J.  H.  Alercier 

Woonsocket. Bessette  Maytag  Shop 


State  of  Vermont 

City  Dealer 

Barre. . .  Seott-Averill  Maytag  Co. 

Brattlehoro . Sewell  Purinton 

Burlington. Burlington  Alaytag  Co. 


State  of  Vermont 

City  Dealer 

Alanehester  Center 

Harold  C.  Shaw 
Orleans. . .  .Whipple-Converse  Co. 
Rutland 

Nichols-Chapman  Hdwe.  Co 

St.  Albans . Carl  F.  Brown 

St.  Johnsbury 

A.  E.  Counsell  &  Son 

Wells  River . Laokie-Brown 

Maytag  Co. 


State  of  New  York 


City 


Dealer 


State  of  New  York 


City 


Dealer 


Afton . Harry  C.  Horton 

Albany . G.  C.  Reardon 

Albion . John  J.  Larwood 

Auburn . Allen  Maytag  Co. 

Batavia. .  .Clias.  Alancuso  &  Son 
Binghamton.. Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Bloom  ville . E.  W.  Simmons 

Boonvilie . . . Palmer  Bros. 

Brooklyn . Peter  J.  Tarzian 

Brooklyn . Tarsian  Bros.,  Inc. 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Maytag  Co.. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros., 

Calieoon . R.  s.  Walker 

Camden... W.  H.  Dorranee  &  Son 
Canandaigua.  .Young  Alavtag  Co 

Carmel . J.  R.  Cole 

Catskill  . Cat  skill  Hdwe.  Co. 

Chatham . Canham  &  Marey 

Corning . Young  Maytag  Co. 

Cortland . o.  H.  Wiltsie 

Croton  Palls 

Gtorge  Juengst  A  Sons 

Dundee . Carpenter  Elec.  Co 

Eaton . E.  B.  Robie 

Ellenville . . . R.  s.  Walker 

Elmira .  Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 

Frankfort  . A.  G.  Jonas 

Franklin . Ira  L.  Bradley 

Fulton . T.  J.  Johnston 


Aluminum  HVasher 


Geneseo . T.  G.  Bateliellor 

Geneva . Young  Alaytag  Co. 

Hancock . E.  B.  Tarbox 

Hayt  Corners . H.  T.  Covert 

Herkimer 

The  Domestic  Appl.  Co. 

Honeoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Hornell . Hunt  Alaytag  Co. 

Hudson.  .Berkshire  Elec.  Sup.  Co. 
Huntington,  L.  I.  .  .  C.  M.  Felt 

Interlaken . Case  A  Rappleye 

Ithaca . ..Amos  Barnes 

Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Long  Island  Alaytag  Co. 
Jamestown.  .  .Alaytag  Shops.  Inc. 

Jordon .  Brace  Hdwe.  Co. 

Kings  Ferry . Roy  A.  Tuttle 

I.aeona . Airs.  C.  S.  Hooper 

Leicester . B.  P.  Reynolds 

Liberty .  George  At.  Sloan 

Livonia . Kemp  Brothers 

Loekport . John  J.  Larwood 

Alalone . c.  F.  Alason 

Medina... . John  J.  Larwood 

Middletown . R.  Y.  Alatthews 

Alount  Vernon.. The  Alaytag  Shop 

Naples . John  AI.  Yierhile 

Newark  Valley. V.  G.  Saddlemire 
New  Berlin.. F.  A.  Ballard  A  Co. 
Newfane. . . .  Newfane  Hdwe.  Co. 

Niagara  Falls - Louis  G.  Brown 

Norwich . F\  E.  Skinner 

Nuuda. .  .Nunda  Elec.  Light  Co. 
Ogdensburg.  Northern  Alaytag  Co. 

Dlean . Lang’s  Hdwe. 

Oswego . Smith  Hdwe  Co. 

Pawling . . . .E.  At.  Crowe 

Peekskiil ...  William  J.  Donovan 

Pine  Plains . Paul  G.  Roberts 

Dor t  Jefferson ..  Lerch  Music  Shop 
Port  Richmond.  S.  I 

F.  E.  Drucker  A  Rro. 

Poughkeepsie . Chas  Raymond 

Richfield  Springs 

Buchanan  Hdwe,  Co. 

Rochester 

Sibley  Lindsay  A  Curr  Co. 

Roscoe . Roscoe  Hdwe.  Co. 

Salamanca . Hunt  Maytag  Co 

Schenectady  . Modern 

Housekeeping  Shop,  Inc-. 

Sehenevus . Grover  T  Chase 

Smyr»a . E.  p.  Tobev 

South  New  Berlin 

T.  B.  Parker  A  Co. 
Spring  \  alley 

Ramapaugh  Elee.  Co. 

Syracuse . Ohio  Alaytag  Co. 

Tivoli . Edmond  P  Redder 

Tonawanda . H.  B.  Koenig 

Xupper  Lake 

Tupper  Lake  Gar.  A  Sup.  Co. 
Ltica .  . . H.  D.  Alorehouse  A  Son 

Walden . T.  L.  Millspaugh 

Walton . j.  E.  Wood  A  Sons 

Watertown. Northern  Alaytag  Co. 

Watkins  . Thompson  A  Pellet 

wM,^eha11 . C.  C.  Yemans 

Williamson . c.  Al.  DeZutter 

Woodhaven . Long  island 

Maytag*  Co.,  9<>07  Jamaica  Ave. 
lonkers . The  Maytag  Shop 


IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITSELF,  DON’T  KEEP  IT 
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cA  Great  Year  For  Feeders 


Better  Animals 
Better  Rations 


Is  Manufactured  by 

American  Maize  Products  Co. 

New  York  and  Chicago 

Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 

St.  Louis 

Clinton  Corn  Syrup  Refining  Co. 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  York  and  Chicago 

The  J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co. 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

The  Huron  Milling  Co. 

Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

The  Keever  Starch  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Penick  &  Ford  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co. 

Decatur,  Illinois 

Union  Starch  &  Refining  Co. 

Columbus,  Indiana 

It  Your  Dealer  Does  Not  Handle 
Corn  Gluten  Feed,  Any  of  the  Above 
Named  Manufacturers  Will  Supply 
You. 


Corn  Gluten  Feed  has  again  proved  its  value  as  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  protein  feed  when  grain  is  cheap,  just  as  it  always  has  when 
grain  is  high  in  price.  Whether  you  are  feeding  to  make  beef  or 
milk  and  whatever  your  grain  mixture  may  be  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  makes  it  a  more  profitable  ration. 

Many  of  the  highest  producing  and  best  conditioned  dairy  cows 
this  winter  are  those  that  came  through  last  spring  and  summer 
on  a  ration  balanced  with  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  Successful  dairy¬ 
men  feed  it  every  day  in  the  year. 

It  should  not  cost  you  anything  to  test  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  You 
feed  less  on  pasture  than  in  the  dry  lot.  Your  cows  will  give 
more  milk,  stay  fresh  longer  and  go  through  the  summer  in 
better  condition.  The  Corn  Gluten  Feed  you  buy  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself. 

Enter  This  Great  Prize  Contest — Now 

If  you  are  milking  six  or  more  cows  or  feeding  forty  or  more  beef 
cattle  you  are  urged  to  enter  this  great  contest.  It  is  a  contest 
between  feeders.  It  is  better  than  feeding  for  your  state  fair. 

No  Entry  Fee — No  Stall  Rent 

s 


14  Prizes  for  Cow  Testing  Associations 
14  Prizes  for  Individual  Dairy  Herds 
7  Prizes  for  Championship  Cows 
14  Prizes  for  Beef  Cattle  Feeders 
12  Prizes  for  supervisors  or  verifiers 
24  Prizes  for  herd  managers 
37  Prizes  for  co-operating  feed  dealers 


3,000.00 

2,100.00 

1,000.00 

2,500.00 

2,650.00 

1,250.00 

2,500.00 


n.x.Y 

Mar. 


Fill  Out  and 
Mail  This 


Associated  Corn  Products  Mfrs 
Feed  Research  Dept. 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  “Bulletin  No.  4’'  governing  your  big  prize  contest 
for  feeders  and  application  blanks  to  enter  in  class  checked  below: 


J  Name. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D._ 
Town _ 


_ State. 


Dealer’s  Name _ 

□  Cow  Testing 
Association 

iai  'vjnaL— z= 


□an 


□  Individual 
Dairy  Herds 

,mr=trr- 


I  Beef 


iaE 


□  : 

Cattle 

===]ar= 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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122  Prizes,  totaling  fl 5,000.00 

No  state  fair  or  livestock  show  has  ever  offered  as  many  or  as  large  prizes 
for  any  one  definite  thing.  We  have  chosen  the  one  thing  that  interests  the 
feeder  most  of  all  and  that  is  Profitable  Production. 

A  great  number  of  feeders  who  are  balancing  their  rations  with  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  will  have  better  conditioned  animals  and  they  will  maKe  more 
money.  Those  who  make  the  best  records  will  win  these  prizes. 

Don't  Put  It  Off — Enter  Now 

This  contest  starts  April  1  and  ends  September  30,  1926.  The  prizes  will 
be  awarded  and  paid  December  1.  In  case  of  a  tie  each  contestant  tying 
will  receive  the  full  amount  of  the  prize. 

Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  enter.  No  applications  will  be  received 
after  April  1.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW — so  we 
1  can  enter  you  in  the  proper  classification. 

The  simple  rules  of  this  contest  are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  4 
which  we  send  together  with  a  valuable  book  on  feeding — 
free  of  charge.  Please  mail  the  coupon  at  once. 


Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

No.  32 
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HERE’S  more  light — Quick-Lite— 
for  farm  chores,  for  every  out¬ 
door  use.  Brighter  than  20  old  style  oil 
lanterns.  Steady,  powerful,  pure-white 
brilliance  that  turns  night  into  day. 

(oleman  Quick-Lite 

‘‘The  Light  of  a  Thousand  Uses " 

Always  ready  for  any  job,  any  night.  Makes 
own  gas  from  common  gaso¬ 
line.  Lights  with  matches. 
Mica  chimney  makes  i  t  wind- 
proof,  rain-proof,  bug-proof. 
40  hours'  brilliant  service 
per  gallon  of  fuel.  Can’t 
spill  fuel  even  if  tipped 
over.  Sturdily  built  of 
brass  and  steel,  heavily 
nickled.  U.  S.  Price  $7.50. 
30,000  Dealers  sell 
Quick-Lite  Lamps  and 
Lanterns.  If  yours  can't 
supply  you,  write  near¬ 
est  office,  Dept,  ft  Y-8 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Factory  and  General  Offices: 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia, 

Chicago,  Los  Angelea 

,anadian  Factory: 

Toronto 


Invest  Your  Surplus  Funds 

WHERE  the  principal  will  be  safe  and  the  interest  promptly  paid  twice 
yearly.  Buy  Bonds  that  are  issued  under  U.  S.  Government  super¬ 
vision  by  the  world’s  largest  mutual  farm  mortgage  banking  system.  The 
entire  proceeds  are  used  to  build  up  the  farming  business  through  loans 
to  active  farmers  at  reasonable  rates. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS 

Safe  —  Marketable  —  T  ax-Free 

You  can  buy  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  from  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or 
from  the  Fiscal  Agent.  Denominations:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000 
and  $10,000.  Both  principal  and  interest  are  tax-free. 


Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 

Baltimore,  Md.  Louisville,  Ky.  Springfield, Mass. 

Berkeley,  Calif.  New  Orleans,  La.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  Omaha,  Nebr.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Houston,  Texas  Spokane,  Wash.  Wichita,  Kan. 

Write  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Circular  No.  16 
Addressing  the  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank  or 

CHAS.  E.  LOBDELL,  Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 


Washington, 


D.  C. 


Total  Assets  of  the  12  Federal  Land 
Banks  Exceed  One  Billion  Dollars 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Letting  Sheep  on  Shares 

All  kinds  of  arrangements  are  made  in 
putting  out  sheep.  They  depend  much 
upon  the  locality  and  the  parties  who  do 
the  bargaining.  Generally  speaking,  it 
is  customary  when  sheep  are  put  on 
shares  that  the  keeper  should  have  one- 
half  of  the  increase.  That  is,  half  the 
wool  and  half  the  lambs  or  half  of  the 
money  received  on  sale  of  these,  lie  is 
obliged  to  return  the  original  number  at 
the  termination  of  the  deal,  and  of  course, 
the  two  parties  make  any  arrangement 
they  like  in  regard  to  the  sale  or  disposal 
of  culls  and  lambs.  It  must  be  provided 
of  course  that  the  sheep  are  to  be  in 
good  condition  when  they  are  returned. 
Some  people  will  send  them  back  fat  and 
hearty  at  the  time  of  settlement,  while 
others  may  abuse  them  and  send  them 
■back  in  poor  flesh.  This  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  any  contract  or  agreement, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  put  in  definite 
specifications  about  the  feed  to  be  given 
and  the  way  they  are  to  be  handled.  Of 
course,  the  sheep  should  never  be  rented 
out  to  anyone  who  will  abuse  them.  Take 
the  country  over,  sheep  pasture  runs 
from  10  to  25  cents  a  month  for  each 
sheep,  depending  on  the  section  and  the 
kind  of  bargain  the  parties  can  make. 

Bitter  Milk 

Will  you  tell  me  why  some  milk  gets 
a  little  hitter  when  it  begins  to  turn  sour? 

I  use  a  great  deal  of  sour  milk,  find  it 
very  easily  digested  and  nourishing,  but 
lately  I  have  found  a  bitterness  coming 
in  the  cream  even  before  it  is  old  enough 
to  be  turned.  E.  J.  B. 

A  hitter  flavor  is  frequently  found  in 
milk  and  cream  at  this  time  of  year.  The 
bacteria  that  cause  this  undesirable  flavor 
are  present  in  most  all  milk  and  cream 
but  do  not  grow  ordinarily  because  the 
regular  milk  souring  bacteria  crowd 
them  out.  The  bitter  flavor  organisms 
ane  able  to  grow  at.  the  low  temperatures 
at  which  milk  and  cream  arc  kept  during 
the  Winter.  The  milk  souring  bacteria 
are  checked  in  their  growth  by  the  cold. 
As  a  result  bitterness  develops  often  be¬ 
fore  the  milk  sours. 

The  bitter  milk  bacteria  are  found  on 
moldy  hay,  on  the  body  of  the  cow  and 
in  the  dust  of  the  stable.  There  is  great 
opportunity,  therefore,  for  these  organ¬ 
isms  to  get  into  the  milk  especially  when 
the  cows  are  stabled  most  of  the  time. 

If  you  want  clean  flavored  sour  milk, 

I  should  recommend  that  you  hold  it  at 
a  temperature  between  70  and  75  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.  This  will  favor  the  growth 
of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  and  check  the 
growth  of  the  others.  If  the  cows  are 
clean  at  milking  time  and  the  milk  han¬ 
dled  in  clean  utensils,  I  don’t  believe  you 
will  experience  further  difficulty.  Bitter 
milk  is  not  harmful,  but  rather  unpala¬ 
table.  J-  w.  b. 

New  York  Tuberculin  Test 

What  is  the  New  York  State  Taw  on 
Tuberculin  Test?  Can  they  compel  one 
to  have  his  cows  tested  without  his  con¬ 
sent,  and  have  they  power  to  condemn 
any  cattle  on  mere  suspicion  of  any 
disease?  1.  j.  s. 

The  New  York  State  law  governing 
the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  is  too 
long  to  quote  in  full,  but  may,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  provision  com¬ 
pelling  anyone  to  have  his  cows  tested 
against  his  will,  but  there  are  some  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  which  are  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  a  dairyman  bend  his  will 
to  that  of  others ;  for  instance,  if  90% 
of  the  dairymen  of  a  township  make  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  tuberculin  test  under  the 
area  plan,  the  Commissioner  of  Farms 
and  Markets  at  Albany,  now  the  lion. 
Berne  A.  Pyrke,  may  order  a  quarantine 
of  the  farms  of  any  or  all  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  10%  who  refuse  to  join  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  This  quarantine  may  apply,  not 
only  to  dairy  products  but  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  animals  upon  the  farm.  This 
quarantine  has  been  applied  to  the  owner 
of  a  single  family  cow,  the  owner  not 
being  a  dairyman  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  In  case  of  a  dispute,  those 
who  join  issue  will  have  to  decide  whether 
or  not  this  quarantine  constitutes  com¬ 
pulsion.  Very  likely  if  subjected  to  it 
they  would  decide  that  it  did.  I  think 
that  the  ayes  have  it.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  authority  having  power  to  condemn 
cattle  upon  mere  suspicion.  M.  B.  D. 
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GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

BROOKMEAO'S  MERMAID  won  10  First  Prizes,  5  Second 
Prizes,  X  Senior  and  1  Grand  Championship  at 
7  shows  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  1925. 

Bull  Calves  of  same  Breeding  at  reasonable  prices. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  8ecret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  D1M(T  farms,  „  s.  uj  P( 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chensnao  Co.  New  York 


For  Sale  Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds.  Nearby  springers, 
fresh  cows  open  and  bred  heifers.  Young  pure 
bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn 


The  very  best  breeding. 
'»■  »'  »“•«»  Accredited  h  e r d.  Writ* 
for  information.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y, 


Guernsey  Heifers  For  Sale  Accredited  herd.  Write 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE— LLEWELLIN  and  ENGLISH  SETTERS 

Also  Maryland  bred  rabbit  hounds.  Sent  on  trial.  Pamph- 
let  free.  O.  K,  Kennels _ Maryclel,  Maryland 


ENGLISH  OR  WELSH  SHEPHERDS 

Natural  heelers.  Vaccinated  proof  against  distemper. 

Marathon,  N.  Y. 


Beauties.  Geo.  Boorman 


S  P  A  N  I  E  L  S— Cockers  and  Springers 

Grown  dogs  and  puppies.  S25  up.  Shipped  C.  O.  D- 
Write  wants.  LOUIS  WEST  Oceanport,  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELtON  BROS.,  Orove  City,  P». 


Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs  g? S&SMT bBeraud- 

ty.  Registered.  BOW  DEN  COI.LIE  FA  ISM  Mansfield,  Ohio 


flnllia  Pennine  the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
UUIlie  ruppieb  CLOVEKNOOK  KE\.NEI,8,«ianiber,tmrg.Pa 


Foxhound  Puppies  JOlVv  j? 


FOIt  SALE. 

VANDIK 


Clavorack,  N  Y. 


PO  L  I  C  E  AND  RED  CROSS  PUPPIES 

formerly  known  as  the  German  Stock  Dog.  Priced  very 
reasonable,  considering  breeding.  GEO.  RAUCH, 
Catakill  Mountain  Stuck  Farm  Freehold,  (Jreenc  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Highgrade  Pedigreed  Police  Puppies 

Imported  stud.  $23  up.  J.  M.  MILLS,  R  F.  0.  2,  Plainfield.  N.  J 

A  Small  Adv. in  POLICE  DOGS 

for  Wesirldgo  Kennels,  Danielson,  Vt.  Write  us  today. 

pholee  Bred  Newfoundland  Puppies.  Eligible  to  re- 
Uglstration.  Males,  $25.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  H.T, 

£KGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  ^Airedales,  all  ages.  WWship 


C.  O.  D.  Shady  Side  Farms 


Madison,  N.  Y, 


^A^NTED— Pedigreed  A.  K._C.  Puppies^  All  Kinds. 


John  Benson,  Dealer 


Cash 
Medway,  Mass. 


[ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHORTHORNS 

FOR  SALE 

Select  herd  of  Pure  Bred,  Beef  Type, 
Shorthorn  cows.  Thirty-one  cows, 
eight  yearling  heifers  and  two 
oixtstanding  bulls. 

BR1ARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  V. 


AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED,  GO  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  comity,  and  save  x4of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin;  Barre,  Vermont 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  ?,£  for,0dm 1  to 10 


breeding  Nicely  marked. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 


months  old.  Good 
Accredited  herd. 

Saratooa  Springs,  N.  V, 


FERRETS 


Price  list  free. 
C.  H,  KEEFER  St  CO. 


Either  color  or  sex.  Sin¬ 
gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Booklet,  lO  cents. 

Greenwich,  Ohio 


WANTED- WHITE  BABY  RABBITS 

any  amount.  State  price  and  quantity  in  first  letter. 
The  Nature  Friend, 2021  Boston  ltd.,  Sew  York,  Ji,Y, 


For  Sale-Two  Reg.  Jersey  Heifers  "S 

$50  each.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chesler  and  Berkshire  Cress ;  Also  Yorkshire  and  Chesler  Cross 

All  large  and  healthy  stock,  weaned  and  good  feed¬ 
ers,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  86,  and  8  to  9  wks.  old,  86.50. 
40  Chesters,  Purebreds,  6  to  7  wks.  old,  87 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for 
shipping  crates.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival  at  your 
Depot.  If  not  satisfactory  return  at  my  expense. 
All  pigs  C.  O.  D.  Tel.— Wob.  1415. 

A.  M.  LUX  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 


Bred  gilts  and  sows,  Fall  pigs  for  breeders  and  service 
>rd.  KlClIAHl)  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


boars.  Good  show  recorc 


REGISTERED  Spotted  POLAND  CHINA  SPRING  PIGS 

for  sale  at  very  attractive  prices  on  Pairs  and  Trios  not 
akin.  Write  Brookside  Farm,  Middletown,  Virginia 

g  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 

M  M  ^  ^  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M,  Pattlngton  St  Son  Merrliield,  N.  Y. 


B ri era rl  i pr  Rlirnec  Summer  and  Fall  pigs  for  sale. 
Dl  IgdUlcl  UUrOCS  Allen  H.  Post,  Ensenore,  N. 


Y. 


Durocs-Sows 


Fall  Pigs. 

Elmwood  Farms,  P. 0, Bax  15  Bradford, N.Y. 


Duroc-Jerscy  Swine  r.  u°sCKWAT 


Y. 


lbt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Quotations 

February  25,  1926 

League-pool  price:  Class  1,  $2.S0  per 
100  lbs.  ;  Class  2A,  $1.83  plus  differen¬ 
tials;  Class  2B,  $2.08;  Class  2C,  $2.03; 

Classes  3A,  3P>  and  3C,  $1.95. 

Non-pool:  Class  l,a  $2.70;  Class  2, 

$2.30;  Class  3A,  $2;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 


Creamery,  fancy 
^ood  to  choice 

BUTTER 

. $0.44%  #$0.45 

. 42 

# 

.44 

Lower  grades 

. 40 

# 

.41 

Ladles  . 

# 

.39 

Packing  stock 

. 31 

# 

•32% 

Centralized  .  . . 

. 41 

@ 

.43 

Renovated  .... 

@ 

.39% 

Argentine  . 

# 

42% 

New  Zealand  . 

. 45 

4? 

.45% 

Siberian  . 

© 

.42 

CHEESE 

June  made,  flats,  fancy  .$0.27 %4?  $0.28 

Average  run  . 26  ”  @  .27 

Fresh  make,  Young 

America  . 25%©  .25% 

EGGS 

White,  fancy,  nearby . $0.43 'a $0.44 

Good  to  choice . 40#  .42 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 43 4?  .44 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best..  .36# 

Gathered,  best . 33# 

Common  to  good . 29# 

Storage,  best . 27# 

Low«r  grades . <• . 18# 


.37 

.34 

.32 

.28 

.26 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . . . $0.28  #$0.31 


.50 

.45 

.34 

.23 

.31 


.52 

.45 


.80 

5.00 

3.00 

2.25 

.50 

.SO 


Broilers  . 40# 

Turkeys  . 40# 

Ducks  . 30# 

Geese  . 22# 

Tame  rabbits . 30# 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  young . $0.55#$0.58 

•  •  •  . . 35#  .44 

Chickens,  best . 38#  .43 

Fair  to  good . 26#  ’.35 

Boosters  . 19#  .27 

Capons,  best . go# 

Lower  grades . 354? 

Ducks  . ; .  05# 

Geese . 22# 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb .  .75 # 

Dark,  per  d'oz . 3.004? 

Fulls  .  2.00# 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.00 4? 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair  . . .  .20# 

Jacks,  pair  . 40# 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.194?$0.30 

Good  to  prime . 15#  .IS 

Gulls  . 10#  .12 

Lambs,  head  .  5.00@14.00 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $2.25#$5  00 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00@  3.25 

Greening  .  .3.004?  6.75 

McIntosh  .  5. 00 (5?  10.00 

Spy  . 2.504?  5.50 

'01'k  .  4.75@  6.00 

Western,  box  .  1.50#  4.00 

Cranberries.  %-bbI.  box _  S.504?13.00 

Pears  .Ivieffer.  bbl .  1.254?  3.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 404?  .65 

Kumquats.  qt . 14#  .18 

Grapes.  Belgian,  hothouse,  lb.  .60#  .70 

Argentine,  20-lb.  box _ 2.00#  4.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  new,  bn . $1.50@$2.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 124?  30 

Cabbage,  ton  . 55.00@60’00 

New,  bu.  bskt .  2.004?  3.00 

Carrots,  new,  bn .  1.25#  2.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.254?  1  75 

„  Grate  .  4.00#  7.00 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs.  .  .  .  10.004?15.00 

Chicory,  bu .  3.004?  3.50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu . 6.00#  7.50 

Escarol,  bu . 2.004?  3.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  4.254? 

Kale,  bbl .  2.00# 

Horseradish,  bbl . 3.00# 

Peeks,  100  bchs .  3.004? 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.  'bskt...  1.254? 
Western,  Iceberg,  crate  . .  1.75# 

Mushrooms,  lb  . 15# 

Onions.  100-lb.  bag .  1.754? 


7.00 
2.25 

6.50 

4.50 

3.75 

4.50 
.40 

-  „  -  - -  3.50 

Parsley,  bbl.  .  5.004?17.00 

5.50 

3.50 
3.50 
8.00 

1.75 
1.00 


Parsnips,  bbl .  4.504? 

Peas,  bu .  2.504? 

Peppers,  bu .  1.75# 

Radishes.  100  bchs .  3.004? 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs . 1.50# 

Spinach,  bu.  bskt .  604? 

Squash,  bbl .  2.50@  3.00 

String  beans,  bn .  3.00#13.00 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  2.00#  8  00 

Turnips,  rutabaga.  100  lbs.  1.004?  1.40 

White,  bbl .  1.504?  2.25 

New,  bu .  1.25#  1.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag.  . . $7.004?$7.25 

State,  ISO  lbs.  bulk  .  7.50#  7.75 

Idaho,  55-lb.  box  .  4.00 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag .  6.754?  7.00 

Bulk.  180  lbs  .  8.254?  8.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 10.004?15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00#  3.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $26.004?27.00 

No.  2  .  24.004?25.00 

No.  3  .  20.00 4?22.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 18.004?22.00 

Straw,  rye  .  20.00@21.00 

GRA!N 

A;  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.99-% 

No.  1  dark.  Spring .  1.94% 

No.  2  mixed  durum  .  1.64% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 92% 

~  \t  yillow . •*•  •  •  .86% 

°ats,  No.  2  white . 50% 

No.  3  white  .  491^ 

. 1.03% 

Rai-1°y  .  .85 


and  up 

for 

Oe  Laval 
MilKer 
Outfits 


See  Your 
Dc  Laval 
Agent 


If  Cows  Could  Talk 

TtULk  mi  with 
_ a  DiLavcU 

They  would  Say 

IT  IS  a  fact  proved  by  thousands  of  De  Laval 
Milkers  in  use  on  more  than  half  a  million 
cows,  that  the  cows  like  it  better  than  any 
other  method  of  milking. 

In  a  recent  questionnaire  received  from  1160 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  47  states,  this  question 
was  asked:  “How  does  it  agree  with  your  cows?” 

98.52%  answered  this  question  favorably. 
358  said  “  Fine.” 

*04  “  “All  right.” 

143  “  “Good.” 

13*  “  “  Better  than  hand  milking.” 

All  the  rest  — except  13  out  of  1160  •— 
gave  favorable  answers. 

The  De  Laval  pleases  the  cows  because  it 
milks  them  with  the  same  uniform,  gentle  and 
soothing  but  stimulating  action  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year,  without  variation.  Cows  almost  > 
invariably  produce  more  milk  when  milked  the  /* 
De  Laval  Way  than  with  any  other  method,  ^ 
and  owners  say  they  have  less  udder  and 
teat  trouble  with  a  De  Laval.  And  of 
course  the  De  Laval  saves  a  great  / 
deal  of  time  and  is  easy  to  keep  in  <$■  ^ 

a  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  /jr  ^ 


Oe  Laval  Milker 

*The  qfMUhing 

I  Oe  Laval  Cream  Separator 


& 

<\> 


The  world’s  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.” 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 


& 


V 

V* 


A 


3>  4? 


HORSES 

BELGIANS-Golts  Registered  and  Grade 

L  to  3  yrs.  oid.  Also  some  well  broken  registered  mares 
with  foal,  by  Echodale  Farceur. 

Ash  Grove  Farms  Saratoga  Springs,  N  Y. 

IQ  Pprrhprnn©  of  a11  aSes at  bargain  prices.  Having 
1  J  rolUICIUIIo  sold  my  farm  am  offering  the  entir, 
stud.  William  A.  Reid  Mount  Holly.  N  J. 


GOATS 


Wanted  to  Purc-hase- 
CLIYION  F.  RISES 


Westbrook,  Maine  Angora  Goats 


Pure  Nubian  Buck 


CM  AY  BKOG 


Two  six  months  Does. 


Mays  Landing:,  N.  J. 


iKSSfty 


NEVV/ORLE  AIMS 


Fine  farms  are  available  in 
every  section  shown  in  this 
map.  Farms  on  which  you  can 
make  more  money  and  live  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  the  thickly  con¬ 
gested  sections  of  the  North 
and  Northwest.  A  practically 
all-year  growing  season  and 
plenty  of  labor. 


Good  schools,  good  roads  and 
lower  living  expenses,  because 
of  saving  in  heating  costs,  all 
add  to  the  charms  of  the  South. 
You  can  make  money  here  in 
every  line  of  farming. 

Write  today  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  we  can 
serve  you.  Our  advice  is  free. 

G.  A.  PARK 
General  Immigration 
Industrial  Agt. ,  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 

Dept,  RN-8  Louisville,  Ky. 
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When  Our  Ancestors 
Harrowed  with  a  Pile 
of  Brush— 

Very  Little  Profit  Was 
Taken  From  the  Soil 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
Tractor  Disk  Harrow 


Just  take  a  look  around  your 
neighborhood  and  notice  care¬ 
fully  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  possible  largely  through  the 
help  of  good  farm  equipment. 
Conditions  are  not  ideal,  of 
course,  but  everybody  is  making 
a  living  and  enjoying  life  to  an 
extent  undreamed  of  not  so  many 
years  ago. 

Yes,  things  are  better,  and  the 
McCormick- Deering  dealer  sells 
the  tools  that  will  carry  progress 
still  further.  For  instance,  there  is 
the  Dunham  Culti-Packer  and  the 
McCormick-Deering  line  of  disk 
harrows  [both  horse-drawn  and 


tractor  types],  spring-tooth  har¬ 
rows,  field  cultivators, rotary  hoes, 
and  peg-tooth  harrows.  Each  one 
of  these  tools  meets  a  special  till¬ 
age  need.  Each  one  is  of  old- relia¬ 
ble  McCormick-Deering  quality. 

If  you  are  anxious  to  increase 
your  farm  earning  power  make  it 
a  point  to  see  these  tools.  You’ll 
be  surprised  at  the  improvements 
made  since  you  purchased  your 
old  equipment. 

To  Fill  All  Your  Tillage  Tool  Needs  See 
the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer.  It  Pays! 

International  Harvester  Company 


.  .  of  America 

feofc  S .  Michigan  A  ve«  ( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


"Qood  Equipment  Makes 

a  Good  Farmer  Better" 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
Disk  Harrow 

McCormick 

Deering 

Tillage 

Tools 


WATER! 

Anywhere..  Anytime ! 

Eujr!  Quick!  Safe!  Cheap! 

“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  by  hand ,  8  to  16  in  .diam . 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U  $ 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 

^  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
‘-boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fully  guaranteed!  Quick  ' 
delivery  1  Write  at  once.  > 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Upon  nearly  20.000  farms,  Rife  Rams  are  pumping  water 
steadily  without  expense  to  their  owners.  These  Rams 
use  the  force  of  falling  water  from  streams  or  springs  to 
pump  a  part  of  the  water  into  the  houses,  stables,  feed 
lots  and  irrigation  systems.  They  work  night  and  day, 
winter  and  summer.  INSTALL  A 

RIFE  RAM 

ON  YOUR  FARM 


A  Rife  Ram  cannot  blow  down;  there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 
needs  no  coal,  gasoline  or  other  fuel.  Costs  nothing  to  run  and  requires 
practically  no  attention.  Wherever  conditions  permit  its  use,  the  Rife  Ram 
is  by  far  the  most  economical  water  system  to  be  had.  Someone  near  you 
uses  a  Rife  Ram  and  will  verify  this. 

Our  experts  will  advise  you  fully  how  to  install  and  use  the 
Ram.  This  service  is  yours  for  the  asking.  If  you  have  a 
stream  or  spring  with  a  flow  of3gallonsperminuteand  a  fall 
of  3  feet,  we  can  save  you  money.  Write  for  particulars. 

RIFE  ENGINE  COMPANY 
West  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

ON  HOUSE  BILLS 
BARN  BILLS 

SHINGLES 

(plain  or  stained) 

MILL  WORK 
FIELD  DRAIN  TILE  and 
.  BUILDING  TILE 

Enterprise  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


TRADE-MARK 

registered 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

OAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


Feed  B-B  (BULL  BRAND)  Feeds^" 
according  to  our  directions.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  re¬ 
sults;  your  money  back.  Write'for 
samples  and  descriptive  booklets. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Comtnerco  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COST 


PRODUCE  MORE 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Tuberculosis  in  Meat  and 
Milk 


Today  someone  was  here  to  test  our 
cows.  We  had  not  signed  and  as  my 
husband  was  not  at  home  I  would  not 
sign,  and  they  would  not  test  them  un¬ 
less  I  would  sign.  I  know  nothing 
about  bovine  tuberculosis  outside  of  what 
I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y..  and  you  claim 
it  is  transmissible  to  humans  through 
the  milk.  Why  don’t  you  condemn  the 
meat?  I  would  he  in  for  a  test  that  is 
reliable,  but  how  can  a  cow  he  tested, 
react,  and  he  condemned  for  the  use  of 
milk,  and  go  right  to  the  slaughter¬ 
house  and  be  killed,  government  in¬ 
spected,  some  parts  of  the  same  cow 
taken  out  and  sold  to  humanity  and  be 
eaten?  I  think  that  meat  is  more  un¬ 
wholesome  than  the  milk.  I  know,  and 
you  know,  that  in  boiling  you  kill  a 
germ,  but  not  in  freezing.  Why  cannot 
that  meat  carry  a  germ  into  humanity? 
The  blood  of  a  cow  circulates  through 
all  the  meat  and  the  milk  comes  out  of 
the  blood.  Why  condemned  for  the  milk, 
yet  not  for  meat?  We  people  never  see 
anything  about  tuberculous  meat  being 
condemned.  Is  this  only  to  fight  the 
farmer?  Would  people  eat  that  same 
meat  if  they  knew  that  the  same  cow 
had  been  condemned  for  the  use  of  the 
milk?  I  would  not,  you  would  not.  and 
the  public  would  not.  Why  not  kill  the 
cow  on  the  farm  and  get  rid  of  the 
germ?  I  do  not  object  to  the  test  but 
t he  use  of  even  a  little  hit  of  that  meat 
condemned  for  the  use  of  the  milk. 

Pennsylvania.  mrs.  c.  e.  b. 

The  matter  of  safe  meat  but  unsafe 
milk  from  a  tubercular  cow  cannot  help 
hut  be  'puzzling  to  one  unacquainted 
with  the  exact  way  in  which  tuberculosis 
is  spread  and  ithe  form  in  which  it  ex¬ 
ists  in  an  animal’s  body.  All  know, 
nowadays,  that  tuberculosis  is  caused  by 
a  germ,  known  as  the  tubercle  bncilus, 
which  is  found  widespread  in  nature,  so 
widespread,  in  fact,  that  probably  no  one 
lives  to  anywhere  near  maturity  with  - 
out  having  frequently  taken  this  germ 
into  his  body,  and  very  few,  indeed,  with¬ 
out  having  somewhere  within  their 
bodies  evidence  of  the  local  work  of  this 
germ.  This  germ  may  be  inhaled  with 
the  dust  of  the  air  which  we  breathe  or 
swallowed  with  food  or  drink  and,  if  Hie 
mere  fact  'that  it  is  fa  Iren  into  the  body, 
even  in  large  numbers,  meant  succumb¬ 
ing  to  tuberculosis,  the  human  race  would 
long  ago  have  become  extinct.  When 
swallowed  or  inhaled,  it  does  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  circulate  in  the  blood  or  other 
fluids  of  the  body,  but,  in  'the  majority 
of  the  cases,  is  destroyed  and  cast  out. 
If  it  continues  to  live  and  increase  in 
numbers,  it  is  because  it  has  found 
lodgement  somewhere,  perhaps  in  a 
gland,  perhaps  :n  the  soft  tissues  of  Hie 
interiors  of  bones,  perhaps  in  one  of  the 
organs  of  digestion  or  in  the  lungs.  But. 
even  if  it  finds  lodgement  in  one  of  these 
places,  it  is  not  given  undisputed  pos¬ 
session.  The  blood  and  solid  tissues  of 
the  body  immediately  begin  a  fight  to  de¬ 
stroy  it  or,  failing  in  that,  to  build  up  a 
wall  about  it  and  the  colony  which  it  has 
formed  and  prevent  its  further  spread. 
And,  in  this  fight,  the  body  is  usually 
the  victor,  as  it  is  the  victor  in  the  fight 
which  it  is  constantly  waging  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  of  all  kinds.  Autopsies  upon 
human  bodies  and  examinations,  after 
slaughter,  of  the  lower  animals  reveal 
countless  instances  where  such  combats 
between  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the 
resistive  forces  of  the  tissues  have  taken 
place  and  the  bacillus,  with  its  family, 
has  been  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
body  by  a  wall  of  tissue  which  it  could 
not  penetrate.  'So  frequently  are  these 
evidences  of  once  active  but  later  healed 
tubecular  processes  within  the  body 
found,  it  has  been  said  that  everyone 
has  a  little  tuberculosis ;  and  what  is 
true  of  man  is  undoubtedly  (equally  true 
of  cattle. 

Most  unfortunately,  however,  the  body 
is  not  always  successful  in  destroying 
the  'bacillus  of  tuberculosis  or  shutting  it 
off  from  further  spread.  This  germ  may 
get  the  upper  hand  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  and  destroy  them,  spreading  fur¬ 
ther  and  further  and,  perhaps,  being  car¬ 
ried  by  blood  or  lymph  streams  to  distant 
places,  there  to  again  set  up  its  destruct¬ 
ive  processes.  If  this  goes  on  far  enough, 
death  of  the  animal  ensues,  though  it 
may  he  a  long-drawn-out  battle.  It  is 
in  this  active  stage  of  the  disease  that 
the  germs  may  he  spread  from  one  ani¬ 
mal,  human  or  other,  to  those  that  come 
in  direct  or  indirect  contact  with  it.  In 
man,  the  chief,  almost  the  only,  avenue 
of  escape  of  the  germs  from  the  body  is 
the  sputum,  containing  germs  from  the 
lungs.  Cows  do  not  often  cough  as  man 
does  and  spray  their  sputum  intq  the 
air  and  over  food.  Their  lungs  are  not 
as  often  affected  as  are  other  organs  of 
their  bodies,  but  they  may  cough  up  and 
swallow  lung  discharges,  the  germs  in 
which  then  pass  out  of  the  body  with 
the  manure.  If  other  internal  organs 
are  affected,  it  is  possible  for  the  germs 
to  be  carried  from  them  in  the  blood  and 
.lymph  streams  to  the  udder,  there  to  be 
discharged  with  the  milk.  The  danger 
of  this  is  probably  slight,  except  in  those 
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This  Complete  Set 

of  5  Farm  Buildings 

The  Most  Amazing  Building  Value  Ever  Offered! 


2947 


Home 
N9  524 

$1289 


You  don’t  have  to  be  told  that  this  is  an  astounding  bargain!  Just  look  at 
the  price!  Think  of  getting  this  complete  set  of  five  buildings — an  entire 
farmstead— for  only  $2947!  Hundreds  of  other  building  combinations. 


Gordon -Van  Tine  Prices  Always  Lowest! 


You  buy  at  wholesale  from  Gordon- Van 
Tine.  We  own  our  own  mills  and  factories 
and  ship  direct  to  you  at  lowest  prices. 
And  highest  quality  is  guaranteed. 

Big  volume  and  economy  operation 
saves  for  you,  as  high  as  30%  to  50%. 
200,000  customers  vouch  for  your  satis¬ 
faction.  Get  Free  Books  and  full  facts 
today. 

The  group  of  buildings  pictured  here  is 
only  a  typical  example.  We  have  hundreds 
of  other  buildings— homes,  barns,  hog  and 


poultry  houses,  garages,  etc.— to  choose 
from.  All  scientifically  planned,  built  of 

highest  quality  materials,  furnished  to 
you  Ready-Cut.  Wholesale  prices! 

We’re  just  as  glad  to  sell  you  a  single 
window,  or  door,  or  a  can  of  paint  as  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  farm  buildings.  Tell  us  what  you 
are  going  to  build.  We’ll  send  you  catalogs 
showing  the  lowest  prices  you’ve  seen 
since  before  the  war!  Write  us  now 
so  you  can  get  started  early  on  spring 
building! 


Send  Us  Your  Bills  to  Figure 

or  Buy  a  Gordon-Van  Tine  Ready- Cut  Building 

We  sell  you  your  building  either  Ready-Cut,  or  in  If  you  can’t  pick  a  building  from  our  catalogs  to 
regular  yard  lengths,  as  you  wish.  Either  way  saves  suit  your  needs,  send  us  your  lumber  bill  on  the 
you  money,  but  the  Ready-Cut  plan  enables  you  to  building  you  have  in  mind,  and  we  will  figure  it  for 
get  material  ready-framed,  _  avoiding  17%  lumber  you,  giving  you  our  lowest  guaranteed  freight  prices, 
waste  and  up  to  30%  saving  m  carpenters’  time.  Write  today  and  prove  our  savings! 

5,000  Building  Material  Bargains  TOFF  Rfinif £  f  W'RITE! 

Immense  stocks  of  everything  in  our  Build-  Vr  • 

ing  Material  Catalog.  Wholesale  prices. 


[.umber 

Shingles 

Lath 

Flooring 

Windows 

Doors 


Roofing 

Mouldings 

Wallboard 

Screens 

Garages 

Stairs 


Porch 

Columns 

Cabinets 

Furnaces 

Plumbing 

Supplies 


Paints  and 
Varnish 
Glass 

Hotbed  Sash 
Tinners’ 
Supplies,  etc. 


Book  of  200  Home  Plans —  Photos, 
floor  plans,  specifications,  color  pictures. 
Building  Material  Catalog— 5,000 

Bargains. 

Book  of  Barns— 654  sizes  and  kinds 
of  farm  buildings. 


Modern, 
scientific 
type. Large 
low  win¬ 
dows  hinged  at  top,  admit  sunshine  to  floor. 
Upper  windows  light  feeding  passage. 


Gordon-VanTineCo. 


ESTABLISHED  IS6S 


Hod  House 

No  482 

24  x  30 


Note  roof  windows  —  plenty  of 
tilation.  R< 


_ „  .  warm 

sunshine  and  good  ventilation.  Roof  of 
best  slate-surfaced,  fire-resistantroofing. 


*376 


Without  ques¬ 
tion  America’s 
greatest  value. 
Ready-framed; 
8-ft.  sections:  3 
for  corn;  2  for 
small  grain. 
Best  Yellow 
Pine;  all 
hardware 
furnished. 


Corn  Crib 

N9  499 

,  8X40 

$202 


a  __ 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

744  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

744  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

□  Build  a. 


Four  Bis  Mills:  Davenport, 
la.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chehalis, 
Wash.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.;  we 
ship  from  one  nearest  you. 


I 
I 

I  Address . 


I 


Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to 


Name.. 


□  Repair  a.. 


. . . I 

.  I 


Wc  ship  your  home  or  other  building  direct  to  your  railroad  station 

Buy  from  mill  at  wholesale  prices. 
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Cletrac  Power  on 
the  Farm  -  and  More 
Money  in  the  Bank 


/^LETRAC  power  on  the  farm  means  more 
^  work  done  at  less  cost— larger  yields  from 
every  acre  —  and  greater  profits  at  the  year’s 
end.  Cletrac  Crawler  Tractors  make  light 
work  of  the  hardest  farm  tasks.  Heavy  plow¬ 
ing,  discing,  cultipacking,  seeding  and  harvesting 
are  all  finished  in  less  time— with  far  greater 
ease  — and  at  a  substantial  saving  in  labor  and 
money  when  Cletrac  is  on  the  job. 

Positive  Traction- 
No  Power  Wasted! 

Cletrac  power  is  usable  power.  The  broad  tracks  pre¬ 
vent  slippage — increase  traction — and  reduce  fuel  costs. 
The  evenly  distributed  weight  of  this  modern,  powerful, 
easily-handled  tractor  means  a  pressure  no  heavier  than 
a  man’s  foot.  The  Cletrac  never  packs  or  hardens  the 
ground.  Turning  easily  within  its  own  radius,  the  Cletrac 
works  “close-up”  in  corners.  It  does  excellent  work  on 
hillsides — travels  sure-footedly  over  soft  ground  and  wet 
spots  — •  over  ice,  snow  and  slippery  mud.  And  its 
operating  cost  is  remarkably  low. 

Cletrac  Crawler  Tractors  are  made  in  two  models:  Cletrac  W,” 
which  pulls  a  two-bottom,  14  inch  plow  easily,  and  Cletrac  K, 
the  latest  model,  which  handles  perfectly  a  three-bottom,  14  inch 
plow.  Write  us  today  for  complete  details  and  actual  working 
views  of  these  two  labor-saving  tractors  that  earn  big  dividends 
throughout  a  long  lifetime  of  thoroughly  dependable  service. 
The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  full  information. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


oases  where  the  udder  itself  is  directly 
affected  by  the  disease.  It  is  a  possibil¬ 
ity,  rather  than  a  probability. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  germs  of 
tuberculosis  may  be  found  in  some  part 
of  the  meat  of  any  animal  used  for  food, 
probably  within  a  small  gland,  or  in 
some  organ  that  is  customarily  thrown 
away.  They  may  be  living  and  active 
there,  or  shut  in,  perhaps  even  dead  and 
with  the  tissue  in  which  they  lived  cal¬ 
cified,  or  turned  to  stone  by  a  deposit  of 
lime  from  the  blood.  I’f  dead,  they  are 
harmless.  If  living,  •they  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  heat  used  in  cooking  the 
meat;  it  would  be  only  meat  eaten  raw 
that  could  be  a  source  of  danger.  Where 
the  disease  is  found  only  in  some  part  ot 
the  animal  that  can  be  discarded,  the  rest 
of  the  carcass  is  usually  'Sayed  for  hu¬ 
man  food,  but,  where  the  disease  is  found 
to  be  widespread  throughout  the  carcass, 
the  whole  is  “tanked,”  or  condemned  for 
use  as  fertilizer  or  purposes  other  than 
£ah  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  di¬ 
rectly  diseased  meat  would  be  harmless, 
if  Avell  cooked. 

Whether  the  milk  of  a  cow  having  a 
tubercular  process  going  on  somewhere 
in  her  body  is  a  dangerous  food  for  man 
is  a  disputed  question.  It  hinges  upon 
two  points,  whether  that  milk  may  con¬ 
tain  living  germs  of  tuberculosis  and 
whether  such  germs,  if  present,  may  en¬ 
danger  human  life  or  health.  It  is  cer 
tain  that,  if  these  germs  are  not  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  milk,  the  latter  is  harm¬ 
less,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  milk 
is  not  contaminated  after  leaving  the 
cow’s  udder,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  milk  of  a  tubercular  cow  does^  con¬ 
tain  tubercle  bacilli,  or  germs.  Unless 
the  udder  is  directly  affected,  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  such  milk  does  not. 
There  would  be  no  certainty  of  contami¬ 
nation  if  the  udder  were  affected.  But 
still  more  important  than  'the  question 
of  possible  contamination  of  mi,lk  with 
tubercle  bacilli  is  that  of  the  possibility 
of  human  tuberculosis  being  contracted 
by  drinking  milk  containing  the  germs 
of  cattle  tuberculosis.  Granting  that  the 
milk  of  tubercular  cows  may  contain 
tuberculosis  germs  from  within  her  body 
is  that  milk  a  dangerous  human  food  ' 
A  few  years  ago,  this  question  would 
have  been  answered  by  “yes.”  Today, 
there  is  a  reaction  from  that  view,  never, 
indeed,  proven,  and  competent  investi¬ 
gators  are  becoming  more  and  more  of 
the  opinion  that  the  tuberculosis  of  cows 
is  not  transferred  to  humans,  eitner 
through  milk  or  otherwise.  This  is  a 
matter  that  is  extremely  difficult  of  dem¬ 
onstration,  and  evidence  that  has,  here¬ 
tofore,  been  generally  accepted  is  now 
seriously  questioned.  To  the  writer,  this 
evidence  is  far  from  conclusive,  indeed 
for  from  convincing,  the  weight  ot 
probabilities  seeming  to  him  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  against  it.  No  one  can  answer  the 
question  positively,  for  no  one  knows,  but 
the  propaganda  for  the  destruction  ot 
cows  reacting  to  the  tuberculin  test,  so 
far  as  it  lias  been  based  upon  the  danger 
to  the  human  family  in  the  milk  from 
such  cows,  lias  bad  little  foundation  and 
even  those  most  active  furthering  this 
work  are  showing  a  strong  disposition 
to  set  a  wav  from  such  an  insecure  toot¬ 
ing  for  tlieir  efforts.  M-  B- 


Cows  need  help 


From  A.  J.  Olson,  Barnum,  Wisconsin 
Jan.  9,  1925 

"1  have  been  feeding  Kow-Kare  to  put 
my  cows  in  good  condition  for  calving. 

I  find  Kow-Kare  a  wonderful  remedy 
for  this. It  also  increases  the  milk  flow. 

It  is,  the  only  remedy  I  look  for,  for 
cow  ailments  and  I  always  aim  to  feed 
it  about  twoweeks  before  freshening ." 

No  wonder  so  many  cows  have  serious 
trouble  at  calf  birth.  Housed  in  during  the 
long  winter  months,  little  opportunity  to 
exercise,  dry,  hard-to-digest  winter  foods — 
how  could  they  be  expected  to  have  the 
extra  vitality  a  cow  ought  to  have  as  she 
approaches  the  severe  strain  of  calving. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  have  learned  the 
value  of  special  assistance  at  this  critical 
time.  They  have  found  that  by  giving  a 
tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare  with  the  feed 
two  weeks  before  and  after  calving,  the  cow 
freshens  without  trouble  of  any  sort  and 
produces  a  vigorous  calf. 

Kow-Kare  has  saved  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
many  cow  owners  at  calving  time.  For  over 
thirty  years  dairymen  have  used  this  famous 
medicine  for’treating  cow  troubles  and  for 
increasing  milk-flow. 

Our  free  book,  “The  Home  Cow  Doctor” 
tells  the  important  part  Kow-Kare  plays  in 
the  treatment  of  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  etc.  Write  for  your  copy. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  feed  stores,  general 
stores  and  druggists  —  or  we  send  it  by  mail, 
postpaid.  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  Order  a  can 
today. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


D. 


Bag  Balm 
10-ounce 
can,  60c 


The  Catalo 

The  word  catalo  (eattalo)  appears  to 
ave  been  first  proposed  by  C.  .T.  (Muf- 
ilo)  .Tones,  who  was  born  in  Blooming- 
ui,  lud.,  in  1844  and  died  in  Topeka, 
[an.,  in  1919.  “The  new  animal  I 
ailed  the  catalo,”  he  says,  “cat  for  the 
rst  letters  of  cattle  and  alo,  the  last 
qters  of  buffalo.”  This  is  the.  way  it 
3  frequently  spelled  in  the  dictionaries, 
hough  Colonel  Charles  Goodnight  and 
ome  writers  have  used  two  t  s,  making 
t  eattalo  (sometimes  cattalow).  The 
erm  is  usually  applied  to  any  of  the 
rades  as  long  as  they  trace  back,  how- 
ver  remotely,  to  the  buffalo. 

The  name  catalo  appears  to  be  re- 
ierved  for  the  hybrid  offspring  fiom 
xosses  of  the  American  bison,  or  buffalo 
;Bos  Americanus),  on  cattle,  Bos  taurus. 
['he  very  fact  that  the  bison  and  cattle 
;ross  and  produce  fertile  offspring 
•aises  the  question  as  to  the  propriety 
>f  placing  the  two  in  separate  geneia  oi 
wen  separate  species.  rlhe  cross  lias 
seen  made  by  C.  J.  Jones,  Colonel 
Charles  Goodnight,  of  Texas;  Mossom 
M.  Boyd,  of  Bobcaygeon,  Ontario,  Can- 
ida,  and  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

It  appears  that  both  sexes  of  first 
hybrids  have  resulted  from  some  of  the 
crosses,  but  Colonel  Goodnight  has  al¬ 
ways  insisted  that  male  first  hybrids 
have  never  been  born  alive  in  his  expeii- 
ments.  It  is  not  due  to  the  hump,  or 
size,  but  probably  to  some  physiological 
feature  that  the  male  hybrids  do  not 
usually  survive  the  period  of  birth. 
Neither  Colonel  Goodnight  nor  Buffalo 
Jones  kept  dependable  records  of  tlieir 
experiments.  It  cannot  even  be  deter¬ 
mined.  from  their  -statements,  who  first 
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Greatest  Values- Lowest  Prices" 

Forty  thousand  home  owners  have  answered  our 
advertisements.  Ten  thousand  have  accepted 
our  money-saving  otter  on  “REO”  Cluster  Shin¬ 
gles,  V-Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
Painted  or  Galvanized  Rooflngs,  Sidings,  Ceil¬ 
ings.  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof 
Garage*,  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proor, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Out’ast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low 
mm  mm,  mm  mm  prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
Ei  l"  §■  money,  get  better  quality, 

■  ■»  “■  ■■  lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 

QAM  PI  FQ  Xi  Roofing  Book  No.  113  or  for 

DHiviruc.o  o t  Gara)teBook. 

Roofing  Book  ths  edw..os  mfo;  co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


W[  \  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

flNc-' 

•Nq 


(CORRUGATED  —  PLAIN  —  V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231 -PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 
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succeeded  in  securing  a  catalo.  Jones 
began  at  some  time  after  “having  lost 
two-thirds  of  my  domestic  calves  by  a 
severe  blizzard  during  the  Winter  of 
18S5-6.”  Goodnight's  first  two  hybrids 
were  born  in  1S8S. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  bison  ant 
semiwild  cattle  had  crossed  previously. 
There  are  anecdotal  aeoeunts  to  the  effect 
that  even  in  Revolutionary  times  buffalo- 
cattle  crosses  were  made.  However,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  mating  and 
the  frequency  of  failure  during  gesta¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  likely  that  extensive  cross¬ 
breeding  occurred. 

The  cross-breeding  of  the  European 
bison  (Bos  bonasus)  with  cattle  has  been 
effected  in  the  Halle  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  elsewhere  in  Germany,  and  at  one 
of  the  Russian  Government  experiment 
stations  in  the  Crimea. 

Great  honor  is  due  Colonel  Goodnight 
and  Buffalo  Jones  for  their  enterprise 
and  sacrifices  in  demonstrating  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  such  cross-breeding;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Mr.  Mossom  M.  Boyd,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1S94.  carried  out  and  recorded 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  scientifically 
adequate  experiment.  Lately  Mr.  Boyd’s 
stock  has  been  obtained  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  According  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
in  102  successful  impregnations  of  cows 
by  buffalos,  there  were  03  abortions  and 
39  births.  Of  the  39  births  six  were 
males,  only  two  of  which  survived  over 
24  hours,  and  the  one  that  became  adult 
proved  sterile.  Mr.  Boyd  used  several 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  he  tentatively 
summed  up  the  dominance,  or  recessive¬ 
ness,  of  the  respective  characteristics  in 
the  first  hybrids  as  follows: 

Dominant:  whole  body  color  of  buf¬ 
falo  (usually);  the  white  face  of  the 
Ilerefords;  the  polled  head  of  the  Angus; 
the  hump  of  the  buffalo  (modified)  ; 
width  of  the  hind  quarters  of  the  beef 
breeds ;  the  width  in  front  of  the  beef 
breeds;  the  hair  or  fur  in  length  and 
quality  (intermediate)  ;  the  voice  of  the 
buffalo.  The  hybrids  do  not  become  bare 
by  shedding  hair  as  in  the  case  of  the 
buffalo. 

Of  10  hybrids  examined,  nine  had  the 
13  ribs  of  cattle  and  one  14,  like  the 
buffalo  -(this  one  died  early).  The  first 
hybrids  are  superior  as  beef  animals,  be¬ 
coming  very  large  and  cutting  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  choicest  meats. 

As  potent  hybrid  males  are  not  born, 
further  breeding  of  the  hybrids  begins 
by  breeding  back  to  either  buffalo  or 
cattle  males.  There  is  considerable  fer¬ 
tility  among  the  hybrid  cows,  and  they 
produce  comparatively  few  potent  males. 
However,  after  two  or  more  crosses  back 
either  way,  the  matter  of  the  sexes  ap¬ 
pears  to  even  up. 

However  difficult  the  work  and  slow 
the  progress,  buffalo  characteristics  are 
now  scattered  far  and  wide  in  the  herds 
all  over  North  America  and  even  in 
Europe.  It  is  entirely  probable  that 
successful  breeds  of  the  future  will  owe 
some  of  their  success  to  these  character¬ 
istics.  That  this  has  been  the  method, 
to  a  large  extent,  by  which  breeds  of 
domesticated  animals  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  is  altogether  likely. 

New  York.  j.  c.  van  vkanklen. 


Grinding  Corn  and  Cob 

I  believie  that  you  are  right  in  your 
surmise  that  the  practice  of  grinding 
corn  and  cob  is  hardly  so  general  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  However,  we  have 
a  good  many  sections  or  localities  in 
which  the  practice  is  still  quite  generally 
carried  on,  especially  among  the  feeders 
of  beef  cattle.  The  use  of  the  old  sweep 
grinder,  however,  is  not  nearly  so  general 
as  it  was  sometime  ago.  Larger  mills 
with  greater  capacity  driven  by  gasoline 
engines  are  used  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  old  mills. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  type 
of  mil!  designed  to  grind  both  fodder  and 
corn  which  is  generally  known  as  a  ham¬ 
mer  type  mill.  In  some  localities  this  has 
been  taken  up  with  considerable  enthu¬ 
siasm.  1  should  say  however  in  general 
that  recent  results  have  not  justified  its 
use,  although  it  has  some  very  enthusi¬ 
astic  supporters. 

1  should  say  that  on  the  whole  while 
the  practice  ot'  grinding  feed  has  been 
gradually  increasing  the  grinding  of  corn 
and  cob  is  no  more  general  and  perhaps 
somewhat  less  so  than  eight  or  ten  years 
ago.  REX  BERESFOKD. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station, 

R.  X.-Y. — And  we  should  like  to  know 
just  why  the  practice  has  not  increased. 
There  was  some  enthusiasm  for  ft. 
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Build -Remodel 
Ventilate  or  Equip 
AHog  House,  Dairy  Barn 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultry 
House  Until  You  Get 
Our  Free  Book 
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Time  Saving,  Money  Making 
Hog  and  Poultry 
House* 


Labor  Saving 
Dairy  Barns 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building, 
remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow 
or  horse  barn,  hog  or  poultry 
house,  or  if  you  are  considering 
the  purchase  or  labor  and  time 
saving  equipment  for  such  build¬ 
ings,  by  all  means,  fill  out  coupon 
in  this  advertisement  and  let  us 
send  you  free,  our  valuable 
Jamesway  book. 

This  book  will  show  you  how  we  can 
save  you  a  lot  of  money.  Our  many 
years’  experience  in  planning  and  designing  prac¬ 
tical,  convenient  layouts  for  farm  buildings  has 
taught  us  how  to  plan  buildings  to  save  cost  of 
material  and  construction — just  how  every  door, 
window  and  general  arrangement  should  be  to 
make  buildings  convenient — in  short,  we  save  you 
regrets  and  costly  mistakes. 

This  book  also  tells  you  all  about  Jamesway  Equip¬ 
ment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  barn.  Troughs,  Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses. 
Feeders,  Nests,  Incubators,  Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — a  complete 
line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving,  money-making  equipment  for  any  farm 
building.  Jamesway  Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 

Mail  coupon  today  learn  all  about  Jamesway  complete  service — How 
the  local  Jamesway  man  in  your  district  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  his 
KX^*i^f'ence  WY*-hout  obligating  you.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  interested  in  —  whether 
building,  remodeling,  ventilating  or  equipping  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  hog  or  poultry 
house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that  tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 

James  Manufacturing  Company 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Jamesvay 


Costs  Less  and  Saves 
Costly  Mistakes 


James  Manufacturing  Company , 

“We  very  much  appreciate  the  splen¬ 
did  architectural  service  you  have  ren¬ 
dered  us.  The  ability  you  showed  to 
adapt  plans  to  meet  results  desired, 
were  a  revelation  to  me.  Your  sug¬ 
gestions  saved  me  considerable 
money  in  material  and  time.” 

Island  Farms, 

H.  L.  Hartley,  Mgr. 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You  Dept.  136 
Please  send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  . Building  . Equipping  . Venti¬ 
lating  of . Cow  Barn . Horse  Bam . Hog 

House  . Poultry  House. 
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No  Splints  or  Spavins  here! 

THERE’S  no  excuse  for  either.  They  disappearquickly 

With  the  nrmlirntinn  of  OnmKanlt’c  PanetH  RnLnm 


A  with  the  application  of  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam 

This  42  year  old  standard  remedy  lameness  of  any  kind.  Horses 

is  unexcelled  for  practically  all  are  too  valuable.  Their  work 

lameness  to  which  a  horse  is  means  too  much  toyou  to  let  then 

liable.  You  can  apply  it  yourself  ou*  con<fition.  Get  them  fi 

simply  by  follow,,,,,  directions  “l“I>  *•,">  »*•'■ ^ombault’, 

that  come  with  bottle.  It  posi-  9*"??0.1 ni’Tr'J,  r l  Y°U’ 
.  ,  ,  ....  druggist  or  direct  from  us  or 

tively  leaves  no  scar  or  blemish.  receipt  of  price. 

Don’t  let  your  horses  suffer  from  The  Lawrence-Williams  Co. 
strains,  sore,  swollen  tendons  or  Cleveland,  Ohio 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS.  TOC 
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Listed 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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GRAIN  DRILLS 


WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 
CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

3@siD<sKo.l 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


big  direct -from-factory  catalog,  showing  15  styles  of  harness 
from  $42.95  to  $91.50.  Best  leather,  finest  workmanship, 
lowest  prices.  This  FREF  catalog  also  shows  wonderful 
bargains  in  men’s  shoes  and  work  clothes.  Write  today. 

KNIGHT  MERCHANDISE  CO.,  DEPT  fil .  MONROE.  WIS. 
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SMOKE,  flames  —  building  iso¬ 
lated,  miles  from  a  fire-house ! 
The  old  bucket  brigade  may  save 
but  ten  to  one  it  will  be  —  smould¬ 
ering  ruins ! 

Think  of  this  very  real  menace  and 
give  your  buildings  the  protection 
of  a  fire-resisting  roof.  Give  them  a 
BIRD’S  SHINGLE  DESIGN  ROOF 
that  is  proof  against  flying  sparks, 
burning  embers  and  red-hot  cinders. 

Not  only  is  Bird’s  Shingle  Design  fire- 
resisting  but  it’s  a  durable,  lasting  roof 
that  laughs  at  extreme  weather  conditions. 

And  don’t  forget:  Bird’  Shingle  De- 
sign  goes  right  over  your  old  roof  — 
laid  at  a  saving  and  without  the  litter 
and  dirt  that  comes  from  ripping  off  old 
shingles  —  gives  double  insulation  that 
makes  the  home  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer. 

Two  colors  to  choose  from  —  Red  or 
Green  in  natural  crushed  slate  finish. 


f  '  -  Vi-  ■  \ 
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NEPONSET  TWIN  SHINGLES 

PAROID  ROOFING 

Bird’s  Asphalt  Shingles 

Bird’s  Nep onset  Wall  Board 

Bird’s  Design  Roofing 

Bird’s  Neponset 
Black  Building  Paper 

Bird’s  Neponset  Rugs 
and  Floor  Coverings 


BIRD  &  SON,  inc. 

Established  1795 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

Chicago  Office  and  Plant,  1472  West  76th  Street 
New  York  Office,  295  Fifth  Avenue 
Bird  <&.  Son,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 


Cure  of  Chlorosis  in  Citrus 
Trees 

During  •the  past  few  months  various 
notes  have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers 
regarding  a  new  treatment  for  chlorosis 
in  citrus  tnees.  These  statements  were 
usually  so»4exaggerated  or  even  foolish 
that  we  coiml  not  safely  report  them  un¬ 
til  we  obtained  the  facts.  Prof.  C.  B. 
Lipman  of  the  California  Experiment 
Station,  has  now  sent  us  a  statement 
which  enables  us  to  give  -the  facts  in  his 
own  words. 

He  wished  -to  discover  a  method  for 
curing  the  disease  known  as  chlorosis 
by  means  of  injecting  some  .sort  of  chemi¬ 
cals  into  the  diseased  trees.  It  was  rea¬ 
soned  that  thic  disease  is  at  least  partly 
due  to  a  lack  of  iron.  Therefore  copperas 
or  ferrous  sulphate  was  the  chemical 
selected  for  the  cure.  The  problem  was 
to  devise  .some  plan  for  delivering  the 
solution  of  copperas  into  every  part  of 
•the  tree,  so  that  the  tree  may  take  up 
large  quantities  in  a  short  time. 

Prof.  Lipman  says  that  for  40  years 
and  more  methods  for  injecting  chemicals 
into  the  sap  of  the  tree  have  been  sug¬ 
gested.  A  good  many  processes  have  been 
patented  in  British,  French  and  Amer¬ 
ican  patent  offices.  Most  of  us  can  re¬ 
member  discussions  of  such  methods — 
generally  with  the  idea  that  they  cannot 
prove  of  any  practical  value.  None  of 
them  filled  the  bill  in  Prof.  Lipman’s 
scheme,  and  he  devised  a  new  one,  which 
he  describes  as  follows : — 

In  brief,  this  method  is  as  follows : 
About  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  from  the  ground  a 
hole  is  bored  into  the  tree  trunk  almost 
at  right  angles  ito  the  direction  of  the 
trunk,  but  with  a  slight  tilt  upward.  The 
hole  is  bored  with  a  %  to  in.  bit  and 
to  about  the  depth  of  two-thirds  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  diameter  of  the  tree  trunk. 
The  shavings  are  removed  from,  the  hole, 
a  short  glass  tube  of  say  3  in.  in  length, 
is  inserted  in  the  hole  just  far  enough 
to  make  it  stay,  and  at  the  point  of  its 
contact  with  the  trunk,  it  is  sealed  with 
a  special  wax  which  we  have  -made  up  for 
the  purpose  so  as  to  make  the  juncture 
airtight.  We  then  attach  a  long  rubber 
tube  to  the  glass  tube  and  connect  it  with 
a  reservoir  containing  the  solution  which 
we  employ,  and  which  is  situated  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  height  of  the  top'  of  the 
■tree.  The  reservoir  consists  of  a  bottle 
of  two  to  three  quarts  capacity,  in  an 
inverted  position.  Depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  wood  in  the  tree  which  is 
treated,  and  on  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  'humidity,  -both  of  which  affect 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  tree,  as 
well  as  .upon  the  amount  and  condition  of 
the  foliage,  two  to  three  quarts  of  so¬ 
lution  will  be  taken  up  by  a  tree  in 
anywhere  from  five  minutes  to  an  hour 
or  more.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  with 
such  a  method  it  should  he  possible  to 
inject  info  a  tree  any  substance  which 
is  soluble  in  water  and  perhaps  in  other 
■solvents. 

With  this  idea  of  the  injection  of  trees 
adapted  for  our  purpose,  we  combined 
the  well-known  fact  that  iron  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  the  green  pigment  of 
normal  plant  leaves.  This  fact  has  been 
known  so  well  by  plant  physiologists 
that  many  different  kinds  of  methods  for 
supplying  iron  to  plants  under  different 
conditions  have  been  evolved.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  artificial  growth  of  plants  in  cul¬ 
ture  solutions,  the  attempts  to  supply 
iron  to  plants  have  been  of  two  large 
classes.  One  has  been  by  supplying  iron 
to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  some  soluble 
iron  salt.  The  second  has  been  to  supply 
iron  to  the  plant  by  spraying  solutions 
of  iron  salts  on  plants  or  by  painting  cut 
surfaces  of  plants  with  solutions  of  iron 
salts.  None  of  these  methods  have,  had 
any  utility  for  the  cure  of  chlorosis  in 
citrus  .trees  for  the .  following  reasons: 
It  seems  fairly  certain  that  chlorosis  in 
citrus  trees  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  iron 
in  the  leaves  of  the  trees  because  the  soils 
on  which  the  trees  grow  have  so  much 
alkaline  reaction  as  to  render  insoluble 
in  water,  or  practically  so,  any  iron  salt 
which  is  present  in  the  soil.  The  alkalin¬ 
ity  of  such  soils  is  caused  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  excess  of  lime  or  calcareous 
material  in  the  subsoil  or  soil  itself,  or 
by  an  excess  in  the  soil  of  potassium 
or  sodium  carbonate,  such  as  may.  be 
found  in  alkali  soils  of  the  arid  regions 
commonly  or  in  places  where  old  corrals 
and  old  Indian  burying  grounds  have 
contributed  a  large  amount  of  wood  ash 
which  supplies  the  carbonates  of  potas¬ 
sium  and  sodium.  On  the  other. hand,  the 
spraying  or  painting  methods  have  been 
of  no  value  with  citrus  trees  suffering 
from  chlorosis  because  the  leaves .  and 
twigs  of  ithe  citrus  tree  are  so  highly 
protected  by  waxy  substances  against  the 
escape  of  water  that  they  also  do  not  per¬ 
mit  water  to  penetrate.  For  thes^e  rea¬ 
sons,  the  methods  of  curing  chlorosis 
in  other  kinds  of  plants  like  grape  vines 
and  the  most  striking  case  of  pineapples, 
have  been  of  no  use  in  copipg  with  the 


You  can 

buy  all  of  _  _ _ 

the  materials  for  a  complete 
home  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  save  four  profits,  on 

the  lumber,  millwork,  hardware  and  labor. 


Nine  differ¬ 
ent  floor  plans 
of  this  house  are 
shown  in  Cata¬ 
log.  2  and  3  bed¬ 
room  designs— 
grade  and  inside 
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kitchen,  bath. 

3  other  plans  in 
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able  for  2  bed¬ 
rooms.  Two  floor 
plan  arrangements. 
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erect  these  houses. 


Large  living  room 
with  circle-tread  open 
stairway,  din- 
ingroom.kitch- 
en.  Three  bed- 
rooms,  each 
with  clothes 
closet.  Bath 
on  second  floor.  . - 

Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to 
fit;  highest  grade  interior  woodwork, 
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hardware,  nails,  lath,  roofing,  with  complete 
instructions  and  drawings.  Freight  paid 
to  your  station.  Permanent  Homes— NUi 
PORTABLE.  Many  styles  of  year ’round  dwell¬ 
ings,  summer  cottages  and  garages  to  choose 
from.  Write  nearest  mill  today  for  FREE 
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You  Get  My  New  Cut 
Price  Bargain  Book— IT’S  FREE 

I  have  made  a  tremendous  cut  in  my  prices  again 
—a  cut  that  will  save  you  real  money.  1  ve  dropped 
my  usual  low  prices  way  down.  That  s  why  I  say 
don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  New  112;page  Cut 
Price  Bargain  Book.  You’ll  regret  it  if  you  do. 
Send  for  it  today.  My 

Freight  Paid  Cut  Prices 

are  LOWEST — my  Quality  is  guaranteed  HIGH¬ 
EST.  I’ve  always  quoted  lower  prices,  but  with 
mv  MILLION  customers  now,  I  am  offering  BIG¬ 
GER  bargains  than  ever.  Get  my  New  Catalog — 
see  for  yourself  the  money  my  new  cut  pnceB 
save  you.  Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4308  Cleveland,  Ohio 


DEOD.IA 

Wagon  Fertilizer 


Sows  damp  or  dry  lime. 
Uniformly  spreads  16  ft. 
Force  feed.  No  windage 
waste.  No  clogging.  Does 
I  double  the  work  of  wheel 
seeder  —  costs  much  less. 

— J  Attaches  to  wagon  with- 
out  removing  endgate— 
v\.\  strengthens  wagon  box. 
No  highlifting.  No  clean- 
lng  or  repair  of  cleats  to  attach. 
Half  the  gears  and  sprockets. 
Capacity  100  to  10,000  lbs. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Increases 
„  ,  your  profits.  Low  in  price. 

Write  for  circular  on  this  and 

_ JuiD  our  other  new  farmetool. 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  2624  N.  Perry  St.,  Peoria,  111. 
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problem  of  chlorosis  in  lemon  and 
orange  trees. 

We,  proceeded  lo  make  preliminary 
experiments  with  trees  which  were  in  a 
very  bad  chlorotic  condition  and  which 
were  gradually  dying  as  a  result,  by  in¬ 
jecting  small  quantities  of  iron  sulphate 
(copperas).  We  soon  found  from  these 
preliminary  experiments  that  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  even  as  small  a  quantity  of  that 
salt  as  5  grams,  which  is  approximately 
one-sixth  of  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  water 
as  above  described,  would  in  the  period  of 
a  few  weeks  show  very  marked  green¬ 
ing  of  yellow  leaves  and  in  addition 
would  show  the  marked  stimulation  of 
the  tree  toward  the  production  of  new 
wood  and  new  growth,  all  of  which  was 
normal  in  color.  Further  experiments 
wifh  regard  to  the  amount  of  iron  sul¬ 
phate  which  could  be  used  per  tree  gave 
us  the  information  that  we  could  safely 
use  10  grams,  or  one-third  of  an  ounce, 
of  ferrous  sulphate  per  tree  and  ’get  even 
more  marked  results  than  we  obtained 
with  the  injection  of  5  grams  into  the 
tree ;  the  trees  in  all  cases  being  approx¬ 
imately  10  years  old.  With  these  encour¬ 
aging  results  of  the  earlier  experiments, 
we  have  since  injected  about  300  chlor¬ 
otic  trees  which  were  in  such  bad  condi¬ 
tion  that  their  owners  were  about  to  pull 
them  up.  In  less  than  a  year  all  of  these 
trees  have. changed  from  a  dying  and  al¬ 
most  defoliated  condition,  into  extremely 
vigorous  trees,  which  have  practically 
lost  all  evidence  of  ever  having  been  dis¬ 
eased. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
chlorosis  is  a  definite  physiological 
disease.  Pale  color  in  citrus  leaves  and 
yellowing  of  citrus  leaves  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  tree  is  suffering  from  chlor¬ 
osis.  The  kind  of  yellowing  which  is 
characteristic  of  chlorosis  is  caused  only 
by  the  soil  conditions  which  have  been 
described  above,  and  it  is  a  distinct  and 
definite  kind  of  yellowing  which  to  the 
practiced  eye,  is  easily  distinguished 
from  all  other  forms  of  yellowing  in 
leaves.  Our  cure  for  citrus  chlorosis, 
therefore,  is  a  specific  cure  and  we  wish 
to  repeat,  since  there  has  been  so  much 
misunderstanding  on  this  subject,  that  it 
is  not  applicable  to  anything  else  chan 
the  disease  known  as  chlorosis.  It  is, 
however,  probably  applicable  to  the  chlor¬ 
osis  of  all  forms  of  plants  and  especially, 
of  course,  vines  and  trees. 

It  now  becomes  obvious  that  if  it  is 
possible  to  spread  a  certain  substance  in 
solution  from  the  tree  trunk  into  every 
part  of  the  tree,  that  the  same  method 
might  be  employed  for  the  injection  of 
other  substances  than  iron  salts  and 
which  may  be  more  or  less  specific,  for 
the  cure  of  other  kinds  of  diseases — in 
both  parasitic  diseases  and  physiological 
diseases.  We  have  been  able  to  stimulate 
pear  trees  to  much  greater  production 
by  the  injection  of  certain  kinds  of  salts, 
when  the  pear  trees  were  not  abnormal 
in  any  sense.  We  have  been  able  to  free 
trees  from  infestation  by  aphis  through 
the  injection  of  salts  highly  poisonous  to 
the  aphis,  but  which  were  hardly  poi¬ 
sonous  at  all  to  the  tree.  We  have  been 
able  to  get  some  vei'y  striking  results 
with  the  treatment  of  certain  other  phy¬ 
siological  diseases  than  chlorosis,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  get  some  very  en¬ 
couraging  results  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  caused  by  bacterial  and  fungus 
parasites. 


Grafting  Hickories 

Is  it  possible  to  graft  a  shagbark  hick¬ 
ory  on  to  a  so-called  “pignut”  tree? 
What  is  the  best  time  to  do  do? 

Millbury,  Mass.  w.  T.  w. 

Although  practically  any  species  of 
hickory  may  be  worked  on  any  other 
species  of  hickory  the  results  are  not 
always  satisfactory.  For  example,  while 
the  pecan  can  be  grafted  onto  the  shag- 
bark  the  union  has  usually  not  been  long 
successful.  The  more  closely  the  stock 
and  scion  are  related  the  better  they  will 
do.  In  general  any  hickory  but  tl*1  pecan 
appears  to  thrive  on  the  shagbark,  the 
pignut  included. 

The  most  convenient  time  for  grafting 
is  in  early  Spring.  Some  nut  specialists 
do  grafting  at  all  times  of  the  vear,  but 
for  the  beginner  early  Spring  will  be 
found  most  satisfactory.  Success  in  nut 
grafting  depends  largely  upon  care  in 
matching  the  cambium  layers  of  both 
stock  and  scion,  and  also  upon  thoroughly 
covering  the  entire  scion  and  stub  with 
parafin  to  pnevent  drying  out.  n.  B.  T. 


Pruning  Dogwood 

I  have  a  three-year-old  red  dogwood 
tree  which  has  numerous  suckers.  I 
would  appreciate  advice  as  to  the  best 
method  of  pruning.  A.  E. 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  trees  of  the 
ornamental  class  will  do  about  as  well 
if  let  alone  as  they  will  if  they  are  tam¬ 
pered  with.  If  the  suckers  are  objec¬ 
tionable,  cut  them  out,  just  as  is  done 
to  suckers  that  appear  on  fruit  trees. 
Or  if  they  are  profuse,  due  to  previous 
pruning,  remove  most  of  them,  leaving 
only  those  few  with  which  it  may  be  de¬ 
sired  to  renew  the  tree.  In  most  cases 
the  trees  are  best  left  alone.  They  will 
then  grow  naturally  into  characteristic 
pleasing  form.  n.  b.  t. 


This  Name  on  the  Orange  Label 
Tells  You  the  Wear  is  There! 


In  building  footwear,  as  in 
building  tires,  Firestone 
goes  beyond  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice.  That’s  why  farmers 
everywhere  are  demanding 
Firestone  Footwear. 

Firestone  Boots  are 
special  construction,  the 
parts  cured  and  welded 
together  under  pressure 
in  live  steam.  They  stay 
water-proof  throughout  a 


long  life  of  hard  farm  service. 

They  are  comfortable,  too 
— as  well  as  sturdy,  smooth 
finished  inside,  with  all  parts 
stoutly  reinforced  at  the 
points  of  strain.  You  get  wear 
as  well  as  protection  in 
boots  bearing  this  trust¬ 
worthy  name. 

The  Orange  Label  is 
your  protection. 


Ttresfotte -Apsleij 

Rubber  Company 

Chicago,  Ill.  HUDSON,  MASS*  Boston,  Mass. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  .  . 


KANT- KICK  HAND  O PER ATED  STARTER 

switch  tor  Fords.  Installed  15  minutes.  Leaves  feet  free 
for  brakes.  Operation  guaranteed.  Every  Ford  ow  ner 
wants  one.  Sample,  $2. 

RAPP  &  CHENEY,  4SO-F,  I.  W.  Heilman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
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Handles  All  Kinds  of  Lime  Rock  and  Fertilizer 
Spreads  75  to  10,000  Pounds  Per  Acre 

The  only  successful  lime  and  fertilizer  distributor  —  saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Handle 
fertilizer  only  once  by  hauling  direct  from  cars  to  field.  Patented  Auger  Force  Feed — attaches 
to  any  wagon — no  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  20  feet  wide,  on  hilly  or  level  land.  Simple  and 
practical;  no  clogging  or  caking  possible.  Built  strong — will  give  years  of  service.  Hopper  is  level 
with  bottom  of  wagon.  Low  in  price. 

To  Handle  Wet,  Dry  or  Lumpy 
Lime  (In  Any  Form),  Commer¬ 
cial  Fertilizer,  Phosphate,  Gypsum,  Wood  Ashes, 

Crushed  Shells,  etc. 
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Gnaranteed 


Put  this  distributor  to 
every  test— you  run  no  risk. 

The  Holden  Lime  and  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it  or  you  may  send  it  back 
and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  Thousands  now  in 
use — a  proven  success  in  all 
sectionsof  thecountry.  Write 
TODAY  for  full  particulars. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

The  Holden  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  424,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Find  out  for  certain  if  you  have  sour  soil. 
Litmus  tests  quickly  tell  you  if  your  land 
needs  fertilizer.  This  method  used 
by  soil  experts.  We’ll  send  Litmus 
papers  FREE  and  directions  how 
to  test  your  soil. 


lean 


months  I 
into  profit  months ;  cash  i 
|  in  on  your  spare  time.  Hundreds  of  farmers  _ 
and  farmers’  sons  are  adding  to  their  in- 1 
COmesbvreDairiniJflritns.  trnrksnrwl  tr«rtr»rQ  ■ 


comes  by  repairing  autos,  trucks  and  tractors 
on  their  farms  during  stormy  days  and  off  seasons. 


save 


Double-Barreled  Profits 

I  Fix  your  own  machinery  and 

■  repair  bills;  fix  your  neighbors’  ma-| 
chinery  and  make  big  wages.  How  much  does  " 
a  breakdown  sometimes  cost  in  time,  trouble  ■ 

I  and  expense?  Save  it  and  get  paid  for  doing  I 
so.  This  is  an  age  of  machinery.  Man  power  " 
is  more  costly  than  mechanical  power.  Farm  ■ 

I  efficiency  means  keeping  machines  in  good  I 
working  order.  The  demand  for  men  who  " 

CflTl  fin  this  is  inrrpqginct  thonov  ic  ctr\r\A 


1  can  do  this  is  increasing  and  the  pay  is  good. 
Train  yourself  for  this  work  and  you  will  add  to 
the  profits  of  your  farm,  also  substantially  increase 
your  income  by  overhauling  cars,  trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  engines  and  light  plants  for  your  neighbors. 

A  Good  Business 

Plan  to  come  to 
Detroit  this  year. 

Come  yourself  or 
send  your  son.  Any 
one  with  the  training 
our  courses  give,  can 
set  up  a  garage  or  re¬ 
pair  shop  for  himself.  There  is  big  money  in 
it.  If  you  can  use  a  bigger  income  write  us. Courses  are 
practical,  endorsed  by  government  and  leading  auto 
factories.  Costs  nothin gr  to  investigate.  For  full  details  write: 

A.  G.  ZELLER,  President 
Michigan  State  Automobile  School  _ 

I  403  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich.  I 
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Few  Suggestions  in  Regard 
to  Roadside  Markets 

Part  I 

Roadside  marketing  of  farm  products 
is  now  a  common  practice  in  New  Jersey 
and  the  other  Eastern  States.  Along  the 
main  highways,  especially  those  that  lead 
to  Summer  resorts,  there  are  actually 
hundreds  of  stands.  These  are  not  all 
farmers’  roadside  markets,  but  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  are  merely  hot-dog,  to¬ 
bacco  and  soft  drink  places.  Some  stands 
which  sell  fruits  and  vegetables  purchase 
all  of  the  produce  which  they  offer  for 
sale.  The  roadside  market  has  been  a 
popular  topic  at  farmers’  meetings  for 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  matter  has 
been  freely  discussed  from  many  view¬ 
points  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  present 
anything  that  is  new. 

Some  Advantages  to  be  Gained. — 
Many  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  have 
found  that  it  is  possible  to  sell  a  large 
part  or  all  of  their  produce  right  at  the 
farm ;  which  entirely  does  away  with 
packing,  hauling  and  shipping  by  rail  or 
truck,  and  freight  and  commission 
charges.  The  roadside  stand  directly  or 
indirectly  attracts  some  customers  who 
buy  in  relatively  large  quantities,  so  that 
a  growler  may  come  to  conduct  both  a 
wholesale  and  a  retail  business  at  the 
farm.  Fruits,  which  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  reached  a  too  advanced 


stage  of  ripeness  for  successful  shipping, 
may  often  'be  sold  upon  a  roadside  stand, 
and  a  potential  loss  turned  into  a  protit. 
The  prices  received  for  products  upon 
the  stand  tend  to  be  nearer  the  retail 
rates  than  wholesale,  so  that  the  grower 
receives  a  higher  price  than  when  he 
ships  to  the  laige  centers. 

Not  All  Clear  Gain. — Those  who 
conduct  roadside  stands  have  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  retail  price  received  is  far 
from  being  all  clear  gain.  If  many  sales 
are  to  be  made  and  the  business  is  to 
grow,  someone  must  be  in  constant  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  stand.  The  largest 
total  sales  and  the  most  profitable  days 
are  likely  to  be  holidays  and  Sundays. 
If  one  sell  upon  those  days  it  means  long 
hours  and  full  weeks  of  work.  Growers 
who  have  successful  stands  also  find  that 
considerable  time  is  required  to  assemble 
and  prepare  products  for  sale  upon  the 
stand.  Individual  customers  have  their 
special  wants,  and  it  is  well  to  cater  to 
them  to  some  degree,  at  least, _  which 
means  additional  time  and  service.  A 
stand  needs  to  carry  a  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  if  the  grower  cannot  furnish  a 
continuous  and  adequate  supply  himself, 
he  must  purchase  from  a  neighbor  else¬ 
where.  This  involves  time  and  supervi¬ 
sion,  otherwise  the  reputation  of  the 
stand  suffers.  At  times  several  automo¬ 
bile  parties  arrive  a<t  the  stand  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  unless  they  are  waited 
upon  promptly  they  leave  without  buying. 


The  American  public  is  always  in  a 
hurry,  no  matter  whether  they  are  on 
business  or  out  for  pleasure. 

Will  the  Traveling  Public  Con¬ 
tinue  to  Buy? — The  question  is  often 
raised,  what  is  the  future  of  the  roadside 
stand?  Will  the  public  continue  to  buy? 
Probably  the  greatest  attraction  of  the 
roadside  stand  is  that  the  people  believe 
they  are  getting  something  a  bit  different 
from  what  they  obtain  from  the  corner 
store,  the  huckster,  or  the  delivery  man 
at  home  in  the  city.  They  expect  to 
obtain  fruits  and  vegetables  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  fresh  state.  Automobile  parties 
are  likely,  also,  to  have  the  holiday  spirit, 
like  many  who  go  to  a  county  fair,  and 
feel  the  urge  to  buy  something.  To  be 
successful  year  after  year,  nowever,  a 
stand  must  conduct  a  business  that  will 
gather  to  itself  a  clientele  of  satisfied 
customers.  People  relate  their  experience 
to  friends,  and  the  business  gains  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  stability. 

What  Do  Customers  Want? — What 
kind  and  grade  of  agricultural  products 
appeal  most  to  the  traveling  public?  Are 
their  desires  much  the  same  or  widely 
different  in  character?  Many  illustra¬ 
tions  might  be  given  to  prove  that  people 
vary  greatly  in  their  tastes.  There  are 
as  many  different  types  of  customers  as 
there  are  kinds  of  automobiles.  But  we 
shall  gain  little  if  we  simply  accept  this 
fact  and  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that  since  there  is  such  a  wide  divergence 


in  tastes  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in 
attempting  to  classify  or  to  group  them, 
or  to  persuade  any  considerable  number 
to  buy  what  you  have  to  sell.  In  order 
that  this  discussion  may  not  be  unduly 
long  the  illustrations  will  be  confined  to 
fruits. 

Some  Seek  the  Unusual. — A  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  people  today  seek  the 
unusual.  They  want  to  buy  something 
that  the  average  person  does  not  have. 
They  like  to  appear  to  have  ways  of  ob¬ 
taining  unusual  things  and  a  superior 
knowledge  of  how  and  where  to  purchase. 
Such  persons  are  not  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  the  usual  grades  of  the  standard 
fruits,  but  will  instantly  purchase  im¬ 
mense  Wolf  River  or  Opalescent  apples 
or  mammoth  Ilale  Deaches. 

Childhood  Varieties  in  Demand. — 
People  who  spent  their  childhood  in  the 
country  and  have  later  moved  to  the  city 
or  town  are  likejy  to  have  a  longing  for 
the  kinds  of  apples  and  peaches  which 
they  knew7  as  youngsters.  If  they  locate 
a  stand  wThich  offers  any  of  these  pomo- 
logical  treats  they  are  almost  certain  to 
purchase  them  and  later  return  for  more. 
Immigrants  from  the  old  world  commonly 
retain  their  old  world  tastes,  and  if  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  apples  of  the 
type  of  Duchess  of  Oldenbui’g,  Alexander 
and  other  Russian  apples,  they  are  likely 
to  prefer  them  to  the  less  acid  Delicious, 

M.  A.  BLAKE. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Two  fertilizers 
may  be  made  from 
the  same  materials, 
but  owing  to  more  scientific  compounding  and 
better  manufacturing,  one  of  these  may  have 
much  greater  value  as  a  crop  producer. 


it 


‘AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

contain  all  the  essential  crop-producing  elements 
so  scientifically  compounded,  proportioned  and 
blended  as  to  furnish  properly  balanced  and 
continuously  available  plant  food  throughout 
the  entire  growing  season. 

Insure  the  best  crops  by  using 

“AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  will  help  solve  your  farming  problems.  Send 
for  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler’s  Crop  Bulletins.  Address :  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiii 


10  Bags  of  Multiple-Strength 


equal 

20  Bags  of  Standard  Fertilizer 


It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops  grow 
Buy  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 

International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  are  very  high 
in  plant  food  content.  An  8-16-8  Multiple-Strengtb 
contains  twice  as  much  plant  food  as  a  4-8-4. 

You  save  labor  in  hauling  and  handling  when  you  use 
an  International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizer.  Ten  bags 
contain  as  much  plant  food  as  twenty  of  a  standard 
fertilizer. 

“Twice  the  value  in  plant  food 
— but  not  twice  the  pricel” 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  Us  about 

International 
Multiple -Strength 
fertilizers 

Dealers  :  If  Y°u  Wish  Standard  Grade 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  Fertilizers,  there  are  none 
MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  better  than  International  . 

FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS.  We  also  make  FOS-FOR-US 
_  ,  P  oultry  Grit. 

Write  us  to-day. 


■■■■IS 
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International  Aokicultural  Corporation! 

•  MANUFACTURERS  *  »  OF  HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 


Dept.  R.,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON.  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 


Name . 


Address. 


Town- 


State- 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Buy  it  by 
the  pail 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Springtime  Cbnditionei 

Springtime  is,  the  time  that  farm  stock 
are  out  of  fix.  A  long  winter  diet  on  dry 
feed — woody  timothy  hay,  corn  fodder  and 
other  roughage — tells  in  ill  condition; 
blood  out  of  order  and  worm  pestilence. 

Give  their  systems  a  spring  house-clean¬ 
ing  with  a  course  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

It  will  put  your  cows  in  trim  for  summer 
milking.  Excellent  for  cows  at  calving. 
Feed  it  before  freshing.  It  will  relieve 
your  brood  sows  of  constipation,  all  hogs 
of  worms.  It  will  put  your  young  stock, 
calves  and  shoats,  in  fine  condition  for 
summer  gains. 

Fit  your  team  for  spring  work  with  sL 
course  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.  It  gives 
them  strength  and  endurance.  You  can 
feel  it  on  the  lines. 

Excellent  for  mares  in  foal,  and  ewes  at 
lambing  time. 

25-lb.  pail,  $2.25;  100-lb.  drum,  $8.00 

(Except  in  the  far  Wett,  South  and  Canada) 

Honest  Goods — Honest  Price.  Why  Pay 
More? 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product ,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  yet  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  I 

For  Sheep  Ticks  -  for  Hog  Lice  -  for  Health 


R4113 

Cattleman’s  and  Ranch¬ 
man’s  Knife.  Three  blades 
—a  large  clip  blade  for  hard 
use,  a  sheepfoot  or  tobacco 
blade,  and  a  correctly  shaped 
surgical  blade  for  altering,  etc.  Stag 
handle.  Nickel  silver  linings,  bolsters 
and  shield.  Length,  closed,  3/6  inches. 
Price  $2.50. 


Fine  Steel  Brought  Back  to 
American  Cutlery 

Practical  Knives  for  Farm  and  Ranch 

THESE  knives  are  equipped  with  surgical  blades  that  assure  clean, 
quick-healing  cuts  in  altering,  marking,  docking  and  dewlapping. 
Other  strong  blades  for  all  ’round  use  make  these  knives  indispens¬ 
able  for  cattlemen,  sheepmen  and  hog  raisers. 

Remington  quality  knives  have  earned 
a  reputation  with  farmers,  ranchmen 
and  professional  cutters  throughout 
the  world. 

Remington  makes  a  pocket  knife  for 
every  purpose  in  a  wide  variety  of 
patterns  and  sizes,  with  various  com¬ 
binations  of  blades  and  handles.  You 
will  find  just  the  knife  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  use  at  your  dealer’s  at  a  price 
that  will  fit  your  purse. 

/.  R4273 

REMINGTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.  J  Hog  Raiser’s 

25  Broadway  Established  1816  NewYorkCity  ^  Knife.  Three 

^  blades— a  large  clip 
blade  for  general  work, 
asheepfootortobaccoblade, 
and  a  correctly  shaped  surgical  blade  for 
altering,  etc.  Stag  handle.  Nickel  silver  lin¬ 
ings,  bolsters,  and  shield.  Length,  closed, 
,  „  3M  inches.  Price  $2.50 

i  1926  R.  A.  Co. 


Rifles 


Ammunition 


Shotguns 


Game  Loads 


Cutlery 


Cash  Registers 


ONLY  $39.00 

For  This  Highest 

_  Grade  Auto  Trailer 

M-ton  capacity.  Other  styles  of  body,  same  price 
Just  the  thing  for  light,  speedy  hauling.  Absolute 
money-back  guaran  ee.  Catalogue  free. 

BOWER  MFG.  CO.,  9  Ade  St.,  Fowler,  Ind 


“More  Potatoes" 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  of 
KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  methods  of  plant- 
ing.  Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 
simple,  strong,  durable  machine. 
Write  for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

A.  J.  PLATT,  Mtg.,  Sterling,  111. 


Roofing  f 

Fire  and 

Lightning  Proof  & 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  ^t8t* 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  It  will  pay  you.  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  22  Middletown,  0. 


Pure  IRON 


Let  Your  Cows  Pay 

for  That  New  Silo 

They’ll  do  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  chance.  Here’s 
how.  You  can  fill  a  Harder  Silo  with  succulent  silage 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  husking,  hauling  and  stack¬ 
ing  the  dry  fodder.  And  when  you  come  to  feed  it, 
it  will  be  worth  twice  as  much,  to  say  nothing  of  be¬ 
ing  easier  to  handle.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding 
season  your  cows  will  have  paid  for  a  handsome  new 
Harder-Victor  Front  Silo. 

Harder  Easy- Payment  Plan 

Under  this  liberal  new  plan  you  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  the  increase  in  your  milk  check  and  the 
saving  in  feed  cost.  You  can’t  afford  to  go  through 
another  season  without  a  silo  when  your  cows  will 
pay  for  the  best  silo  ever  put  on  a  foundation. 

Write  for  our  FREE  book,  “Saving  with  Silos”  and  partic¬ 
ulars  ot  our  easy-payment  plan.  Study  the  strong  points  of 
Harder  construction.  Learn  how  you  can  make  bigger  pro¬ 
fits  with  a  better  silo 


Box  C 


HARDER 


MFG.  CORP. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


GLECKNER 1000  Thousan  1000  HARNESS 

12- Wear- Resisting  Improvements 

Improved  1926  Model  now  on  display 


Style  “P” 
N.  Y.,  Penn., 
Ohio  &  West 


for  1  y2" 

traces 

Add  $2.65 

for  1%" 

traces 

(without 

collar) 


Costs  Less— Lasts  Longer 


GLECKNER  “Thcusan”  is  the  most  satisfactory  Harness  you  can  buy — costs 
less,  wears  longer.  For  forty-seven  (47)  years  the  GLECKNER  family  has 
made  only  quality  Harness.  Every  “side”  of  leather  individually  selected, 
every  harness  part  made  by  hand  except  where  machines  do  superior  work, 
best  waxed  linen  thread,  lock-Stitching  done  by  machine  to  insure  uniform¬ 
ity,  strength  and  long  life. 

GLECKNER  “Thousan”  is  our  new  standardized  Harness,  made  in  large 
lots,  which  reduces  the  cost  to  you.  It’s  made  full  size,  easy  to  adjust, 

extra  reinforcements  absorb  the  strain  where  pulls 
are  greatest. 

Go  to  the  GLECKNER  Dealer  near  you  and  examine 
it,  ask  about  the  GLECKNER  Guarantee  that  goes 
with  each  set.  He  will  help  fit  the  harness  to  your 
horses.  He  is  always  ready  to  serve  you  and  keeps 
in  stock  extra  parts  for  your  convenience.  No  letters 
to  write,  no  red  tape,  no  delay. 

Send  for  Booklet  with  full  information 


OLECKNf/p 
HARNESS  ! 

.133 HP. 


SIGN 

of  the  Gleckner  Dealer. 


TT'D  J7  f  Send  for  Booklet  with  full  information 
j  AlixL  •  about  the  12- Wear-Resisting  Improve¬ 
ments,  and  name  of  nearest  GLECKNER  Dealer. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  Canton,  Pa. 
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Cut  Your  Feed  Costs 

WALTER  S.  KERR,  Mgr.,  THE  OAKS  FARM, 

Cohasset,  Mass.,  is  Right  When  He  Says: 

“From  our  past  experience  we  know  that  Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed  makes  an  ideal  basis  for  a  dairy  ration.  Considering  present 
prices  it  is  the  most  profitable  feed  in  the  market.  We  have  com¬ 
pared  prices,  and  are  building  our  young  herd,  our  milking  herd, 
and  our  net  profits  by  feeding  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed.” 

Increase  Your  Dairy  Profits 

The  opportunity  continues  for  every  dairyman  to  cut  his  feed  costs,  to  increase 
his  milk  yields  and  greatly  enlarge  his  profits.  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  unusu¬ 
ally  low  priced;  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  feed.  Boss  Dairy  Ration  and  other  high 
protein  concentrates  are  likewise  very  low.  Combine  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 
with  any  of  these  high  protein  feeds  and  secure  ideal  dairy  rations  at  lowest  costs. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 

is  highly  nutritious — its  use  produces  largest  milk  yields.  It  is  palatable — cows  like 
it.  It  is  rich  in  the  necessary  minerals — cows  yield  more,  maintain  better  health, 
breed  more  regularly,  and  have  less  disease  when  fed  on  it.  It  grows  young  stock  of 
all  kinds  rapidly  and  economically.  It  fits  the  needs  of  every  farm,  and  insures  better 
results  with  every  class  of  stock. 

THE  TIME  to  make  most  money  from  your  dairy  herd  is  NOW. 

THE  FEED  to  make  most  money  from  your  dairy  herd  is  Sugared 
Schumacher  Feed. 

THE  PLACE  to  get  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  from  your  feed 
merchant,  who  always  has  a  supply  on  hand  to 
serve  you. 

The  Quaker  Oats  (bmp any 

Address 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A* 


,  The  Quaker  Line  of  Dairy  Feeds 

Boss  Dairy  Ration  -  -  -  24  %  Protein 

Big  Q  Dairy  Ration  -  -  20  °/o  Protein 

Quaker  Dairy  Feed  -  -  -  16  °Jo  Protein 


Off  MONEY  O  A  p  C 
Dili  FOR  OLD  rSAuo 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
March  27th,  we  will  pay  for: 

1 00-lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  each 
j  00-lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

Large  “  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  3c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  2c  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  1c  each 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

ON  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RY,  » 
Write  for  free  booklet  about  fertile  Virginia 
farms  with  improvements.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  livestock,  trucking,  general  farm- 
|  ing.  Fast  transportation  at  reasonable  rates 
to  nearby  markets.  Schools  and  churches 
excellent — good  roads  and  taxes  low. 

K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 
ROOM  12 i  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  ry.,  Richmond,  vai 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


"Saved  $22.05,”  sayal.F.  Fisher,  New 
Bethlehem,  Fa.  You,  too,  can  save. 

I  We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
1  of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence,Posts,Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 

VILLAGE  HOME-8  -Room  House  and  Garage 

in  village  of  Amity,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y.,  60  miles  New 
York  City,  1  mile  to  State  road.  8750.  All  cash, 
House  needs  some  repairs. 

HARRY  VAIL  720  S.  W,  12th  Ave.  MIAMI,  FLA. 


U„drn..i:n  D  omc  Thirty  Years  Tested  Efficiency. 

Hydraulic  Jtvams  best  /n  the  world. 

PAYNE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  CO.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Onrrlitwr  and  Blanket,  Weaving.  Large  and 
uUSIOm  UarOlug  small  bunches  given  equal  attention. 
WriteWest  Unity  WoolenMills,  West  Unity.  Ohio 

BTJY  WHITE  CEDAR  FENCE  POSTS 

direct  from  forest.  Oar  lot  prices  delivered  to  your  sta¬ 
tion.  PEOPLE’S  BANK  Tower,  Michigan 


.  /TT'|LT,T,p  Our  New  HOUSEHOLD  CLEANING  DEVICE 

A  i-l*  (Vj  I  \  washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps, 
xlvULlll  1  U  cleans  walls,  scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less 
than  brooms.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS  302  3rd  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Blustery,  cold  days  with  the  thermometer  way  down  and  feed 
prices  way  up!  NO^V  is  the  time  to  buy  aUnadilla  and  prepare 
against  such  a  costly  combination.  The  Unadilla  makes  and 
•keeps  a  good,  green,  succulent,  palatable  silage  that  will  take 
the  place  of  grass — and  put  profit  into  your  milk  pail. 

Its  air-tight,  frost  repellant,  storm-defying  construction  will 
keep  your  silage  good  to  the  last  forkful. 


No  sticking  or  freezing  of  doors.  The  continuous  opening 
at  the  level  of  the  silage  saves  heavy,  tiresome  pitching. 
Simply  push  the  silage  out. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 


Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Feb.  20,  1926. 

Market:  Slow;  common  and  medium 
grade  cows  predominating.  Comparisons 
with  week  ago :  Beef  steers,  steady,  qual¬ 
ity  mostly  plain  ;  top,  $9.25 ;  bulk,  $S.25 
to  $9.  Bull  and  heifers  about  steady. 
Cows,  steady  to  weak ;  bulk,  $4  to  $5. 
Calves,  steady;  top  vealers,  $16;  few 
selects,  $16.50. 

Hogs,  steady,  demand  light ;  top  west¬ 
erns,  $15. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Feb.  20, 
1926:  Cattle,  42  cars;  23  Pennsylvania. 
5  Chicago,  4  St.  Paul,  2  1  irginia,  2 
Iowa,  1  Tennesee,  1  Ohio,  1  Indiana,  1 
Omaha,  1  North  Carolina.  1  Michigan; 
containing  1,020  head ;  576  head  trucked 
in ;  total  cattle,  1,596  head,  95  calves, 
S37  hogs,  171  sheep.  Compared  with  week 
previous :  cattle  41  cars  containing  1,037 
head,  245  'head  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle  : 
1,282  head,  2S  calves,  S72  hogs,  126 
sheep. 

range  of  prices 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9.50  to 
$10.25 ;  fair  to  good.  $8.75  'to  $9.50 ; 
medium  to  fair,  $8  to  $8.75;  common  to 
medium,  $6.50  to  $8. 

Bulls, — Good  to  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.75 ; 
fair  to_  good,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  medium  to 
fair.  $5.25  to  $5.75;  common  to  medium. 
$4.50  to  $5.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime.  $8.50  to 
$9  ;  good  to  choice,  $8  to  $8.50 ;  medium 
to  good,  $5.75  to  $8 ;  common  to  medium, 
$4.50  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Hood  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.50; 
medium  to  good,  $4.75  to  $6;  common  to 
medium,  $4  to  $4.75;  canners  and  cutters 
$2.25  to  $4. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.50 
to  $7.25;  fair  to  good,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  common  to 
medium,  $4.50  to  $5. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $14.50  to 
$16.50:  medium,  $11.50  to  $14.50;  com¬ 
mon,  $5  to  $11.50. 

Hogs.— Heavyweight,  200  to  250  lbs.. 
$14  to  $14.50;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $14.50  to  $15  ;  lightweights,  100 
to  150  lbs.,  $14.25  to  $15.00 ;  rough 
stock,  $10.75  to  $14. 


GRAIN  AND  FEED 


Prices  Paid  to  Farmers.  —  Milling 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.53 ;  corn,  75c ;  hay,  baled, 
Timothy,  ton,  $16  to  $18 ;  straw,  $10  to 
$12. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds. — Bran,  ton 
$36.50  to  $37.50  ;  shorts.  $36.50  to  $37.50 ; 
hominy,  $37.50  to  $38.50;  middlings, 
$41  to  $42  ;  linseed,  $55  to  $56 ;  gluten, 
$46  to  $47 ;  ground  oats,  $3S.50  to 
$39.50;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $41  to  $42; 
cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50; 
dairy  feed.  16  per  cent,  $33.50  to  $34.50 ; 
18  per  cent,  $37.50  to  $38.50 ;  20  per 
cent,  $40  to  $41 ;  24  per  cent,  $46  to  $47 : 
25  per  qpnt,  $49  to  $50;  horse  feed,  85 
per  cent,  $42  50  to  $43.50;  Alfalfa  meal, 
fine,  $45  to  $46. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 


The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Feb.  23,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington. 
Milford,  Higlibridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
villa,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holley.  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


Per  Bu. 


No.  2  white  oats  - 

No.  3  white  oats 
No.  -  2  yellow  corn  . . . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  .  . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  -bran  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  liominy  . 

Glutien  feed  . 

Flour  middlings  . 

36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  . .  . 


$0.52% 

•  .51% 

•  .91% 

.  .88% 
Per  Ton 
.  .$32.90 
.  .  33.40 
.  .  41.40 
.  .  32.40 
.  .  41.90 
.  .  35.40 
.  .  37.90 
.  .  42.40 
. .  49.65 


“Howdy-do,  sir,”  saluted  a  stranger 
at  the  door.  “I  am  working  my  way  to 
Florida,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  chance 

to  earn  a  little  money.  If  you  can - ” 

“Go  round  back  of  the  house,”  replied 
Farmer  Fumblegate,  “and  get  at  the  end 
of  the  line  of  fellers  that  are  wanting  as¬ 
sistance  on  their  way  to  Florida.  You’ll 
have  to  go  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across  the  hack  pasture,  and  if  you  get 
up  here  to  the  house  by  night  you  may 
get  a  'little  something  to  eat,  if  there  is 
anything  left.  Better  hurry,  for  they 
are  j’ining  the  line  at  the  rate  of  seven 
a  minute.” — Kansas  City  Star. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Dry  Treatment  for  Oat 
Smut 

For  some  years  farmers  were  advised 
to  treat  seed  oats  with  a  solution  made 
by  dissolving  one  pint  of  formalin  in  60 
gallons  of  water.  The  smut  germs  are 
on  the  oat  seed  and  this  solution  will  de¬ 
stroy  them — giving  a  clean  crop.  Various 
modifications  of  this  treatment  have  been 
made  until  now  a  dust  has  been  prepared 
which  does  the  work  easier  and  is  sure. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  tried  a 
number  of  mixtures  and  obtained  best  re¬ 
sults  from  using  a  mixture  of  finely 


Rotary  Churn  for  Dusting  Oats 


ground  one  part  copper  acetate  and  two 
parts  mercuric  chloride.  When  this  dust 
was  used  there  was  practically  no  smut 
in  the  oats.  A  rotary  churn  such  as  is 
shown  in  the  picture  was  used  in  dusting 
the  seed,  or  a  larger  barrel  similarly 
mounted  would  answer.  Three  heaping 
tablespoons  of  the  dust  to  a  bushel  of 
grain  were  used.  The  seed  is  put  in  the 
churn,  the  dust  added  and  the  whole 
thing  whirled  over  and  over  until  the 
seed  is  well  coated. 


Chicken  Manure  Questions 

In  spite  of  the  many  notes  we  have 
made  about  the  use  of  chicken  manure 
questions  regarding  its  use  are  constant¬ 
ly  coming  in.  Let  us,  therefore,  briefly 
repeat  some  of  -the  general  rules  about 
using  this  manure: 

The  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to 
haul  it  out  directly  from  the  henhouse 
and  .spread  on  the  garden  soil  or  on  a 
good  sod.  When  plowed  under  in  the 
Spring  it  will  surely  give  results  on  most 
any  crop.  While  this  is  the  easiest  way 
it  is  not  the  best. 

A  good  plan  is  to  keep  the  manure 
under  the  perches  thoroughly  dusted  with 
some  drying  material  like  land  plaster, 
road  dust  or  sifted  coal  ashes.  Do  not 
use  wood  ashes  for  this  purpose,  for  the 
lime  in  the  wood  ashes  will  set  free 
more  or  less  of  the  ammonia.  Probably 
the  land  plaster  or  gypsum  is  best  for 
this  purpose.  Keep  the  manure  well  dust¬ 


ed  with  this  drying  material,  and  scrape 
it  off  frequently.  Store  it  in  a  thoroughly 
dry  place,  on  a  concrete  floor  if  possible, 
and  under  shelter,  so  that  it  will  not 
soak  with  water,  or  if  there  is  not  a  large 
quantity  of  the  manure  it  can  be  stored 
in  barrels  or  boxes.  In  "the  Spring  this 
manure  will  be  found  in  dry  hard  chunks 
running  from  the  size  of  your  fist  up  to 
chunks  several  times  as*large-as  the  head. 
These  chunks  should  be  broken  up  as 
finely  as  possible.  They  can  be  beaten 
on  a  hard  floor  with  a  -mallet  or  a  heavy 
spade,  or  if  there  is  a  flarge  quantity  of 
the  manure  it  will  pay  to  run  it  through 
a  mill.  When  the  manure  has  been  made 
fine  enough  to  mix  properly,  chemicals 
may  be  added  in  order  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  manure.  A  simple  mixture  of 
7  lbs.  of  the  dry  and  fine  manure  and  3 
lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults  on  corn  or  most  regular  farm  crops. 
If  a  more  complete  mixture  is  needed  for 
garden  or  similar  crops  the  following  will 
give  results :  7  lbs.  of  the  fine  manure,  3 
•lbs.  of  acid  phosphate,  1  lb.  of  muriate 
of  potash  and  %  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  .-sulphate  of  ammonia.  Mixed  in  these 
proportions  you  will  have  a  fertilizer 
quite  equal  to  many  of  the  mixtures 
which  are  sold  to  the  public. 

Other  combinations  can  be  made,  but 
these  two  are  simple  and  standard.  By 
handling  the  manure  in  this  way  it  will 
be  possible  to  get  the  greatest  value  out 
of  it,  and  the  cost  of  the  chemicals  and  of 
the  labor  required  in  mixing  will  give  a 
very  good  profit  on  investment. 


Strawberries  for  Succession 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  purchased 
two  varieties  of  strawberries,  Campbell’s 
Early  and  Eupton’s  Date,  I  think.  Both 
were  planted  in  an  old  liogyard.  The 
extra  late  and  the  extra  early  varieties 
ripened  their  crop  at  exactly  the  same 
time.  The  lates  were  late  only  in  flavor, 
which  -never  came  .  u.  t.  p. 

This  soil  was  probably  too  rich.  An 
old  hogyard  will  not  be  a  good  place  for 
strawberries.  On  such  soil  the  plants 
will  make  a  very  heavy  growth,  but  will 
not  make  good  fruit.  The  use  of  acid 
phosphate  or  bone  would  help.  On  very 
rich  land  the  plants  are  driven  into  such 
a  rank  growth  -that  the  berries  are  poor 
and  the  natural  season  is  changed.  For 
three  berries  to  carry  through  the  season 
we  suggest  either  Campbell’s  Early  or 
Michel’s  Early,  Chesapeake  and  Gandy. 
We  would  add  Howard  to  this  list  and 
make  it  four. 


Wireworms  Attack 
Potatoes 

Wireworms  bored  into  some  of  my  po¬ 
tatoes  which  makes  them  hard  to  dress 
for  the  table.  Is  there  anything  to  put 
on  the  seed  to  stop  them,  or  in  the  hill? 

Vermont.  m.  f.  m. 

Are  you  sure  this  is  all  wireworm 
work?  The  white  grub  does  considerable 
damage  of  this  sort.  Soaking  the  seed 
as  is  done  to  prevent  scab  would  not  help. 
Some  results  have  been  claimed  from 
using  sulphur  dusted  on  the  seed,  but  it 
is  not  sure.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
positive  remedy. 


But  Save! 


FREE 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  ON  ALL 
OF  YOUR  PAINT  BILLS.  LET  US 

TELL  YOU  HOW—  — - 

Send  lor  FREE  Color  COLBERT  P AINT 
Card  and  Sales  Plan  corporation 

That  Tells  How  to  Save.  23  FlatbUSh  AvC.  Br*0  yyn’ 


Mail  The  Coupon  Below 

ForValuable  FREE  Books 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Grove  Harrow 

Made  especially  for  Citrus  fruits’ 
berries  and  garden  crops  that  re' 
quire  thorough  but  shallow  culti' 
vation.  Light,  yet  strong  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Reversible  gangs.  Works  nicely 
with  medium  size  horse. 


The  coupon  properly  filled  out  will  bring  you  two 
valuable  books  free.  One  book  is  “The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage,’’  the  other  is  the  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Catalog  of  Disk  Harrows  and  Farm  Implements. 

“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage’’  is  a  small  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  farm  information.  Simply  written,  it  tells 
in  detail  What  the  Soil  consists  of,  Kind  of 
Soil,  How  Plants  Feed,  What  Tillage  Accom¬ 
plishes,  How  deep  Tillage  Increases  Crops, 
Modern  method  of  Tillage,  Disking  Without 
Plowing,  Orchard  Tillage,  Types  of  Disk  Har¬ 
rows,  etc.  The  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated, 
shows  howto  get  bigger,  better  crops,  how  to  save 
time  and  labor — how  to  make  your  farm  yield 
greater  dividends. 

The  Clark-  “Cutaway”  Catalog  illustrates  and 
describes  the  full  line  of  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk 
Harrows — from  the  baby  Cultivator  and  one-horse, 
single-action  harrow  to  the  double-action  harrows 
for  Fordscn  and  other  tractors.  It  also  tells  about 
special  machines  such  as  Bush  and  Bog  Plows  and 
California  Orchard  Plows. 

It  tells  why  the  Disks  on  all  Clark  “Cutaway” 
Harrows  are  made  of  cutlery  steel  and  forged 
sharp  instead  of  rolled ;  it  explains 
many  features  found  only  on  Clark 
“Cutaway”  Implements  that  make  for 
better  tillage  with  less  time  and  work. 

Whether  you  have  a  small  truck  farm, 
or  one  of  hundreds  of  acres,  whether  you 
are  ready  to  buy  now  or  later,  send  for 
these  two  books. 

There  is  something  of  interest  in  each 
for  you.  No  obligation  at  all.  Mail  the 
coupon  now. 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Single  Action  Harrow 

For  deep  thorough  tillage.  Made  with 
reversible  gangs.  Extension  heads  for 
orchard  cultivation.  Light  draft,  no 
tongue  truck  required. 


“Since  1865 
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CUTAWAY’ 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 

Double  Action  Tractor  Harrow 

This  sturdy  machine,  made  with  a  rigid  main 
frame,  cuts  your  land  deeper,  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
izes  the  soil  and  leaves  a  level,  even  seed  bed. 
The  front  disks  throw  the  soil  in  one  direction— 
the  rearldisks  throw  it  in  the  opposite  direction — 
double  disking  with  one  working. 

A  Fordson  pulls  it  easily.  Adjustable  to  any  tractor. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 
46  Main  St.,  Higganum  Conn. 


The 
Cutaway 
Harrow  Co., 
40  Main  St., 
Higganum,  Conn. 


'  '  Without  obligation 

to  me,  please  send 
„  our  catalog  and  book 
©/  ‘The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


&/  , 


cultivate . . . acres 


/ 

,/  Address 


Name 


Saw!5to40CordsaDay 

Thic  F.acv  Sk M.  T*  Mount,  North  Caro- 
_  ww  Ca  J  lina,  saws  40  cords  a  day 

with  a  WITTE  One-Man  Log  Saw  Earl  McBumey  felled  fifty  18-inch 
h-aas  in  K  hours.  William  Middlestadt  says:  “My  WITTE 

goes  anywhere  and  saws  more 
wood  than  forty  able- 
bodied  men  could  with 
hand  saws.’* 

Robert  Reed,  Tennes¬ 
see,  made  $500.00  the 
first  season  in  hilly 
country.  E.  H.  Gies- 
elman  sawed  sixty 

cords  in  two  days  at  a  cost 
of  $1.85  — showed  a  profit  oi 
over  $300.  F.  W.Allboxes  says: 
Far  cheaper  than  hired  help.” 

WITTE LOG- 

makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean, 
arm-swing”  stroke.  Steady-running, 
fastest  and  most  dependable.  Cannot 
bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  whip  or  “ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet 
trouble  proof.  Makes  any  cut  you  want 
—merely  turn  a  screw  to  change  speed. 

Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene ,  Gasoline , 

Gas-  Oil  or  Distillate 

day  at  cost  of  2 &  an  hour  per  H-P.  Burns  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus 
of  power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK.  Completely 
equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling 
governor  and  2  fly  wheels  bo  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs— pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc.  — an  all  purpose  outfit  that  will  work 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  You  on 
30  Days'  FREE  TRIAL-?"1 yafiwd°5ss 

r  down  puts  a  WITTE 

on  your  place  and  you  can  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  the  small  balance 
—lowest  price  In  history,  You  can  test  this  amazing  outfit  for 
80  days  at  my  risk  and  “if  it’s  not  right  I’ll  make  it  right  a 


Change  To  Tree 
Saw  In  3  Minutes 

Dnly  3  minutes  to  change 
from  log  saw  to  tree  saw— 10 
Beconds  to  cl  amp  to  tree.  Fast¬ 
est  felling  ever  known.  Fells 
trees  from  any  position  —  clear 
down  level  with  the  ground. 


WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famons  WICO 
Magneto — the  most  perfect  ig¬ 
nition  known.  Sure  performance 
in  any  climate  or  temperature- 
40  below  zero  or  100  in  the  shade 
—not  affected  by  oil  or  water. 
The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  “work  like 
a  charm”  instantly.  Starts 
Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


right  and  It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent." 


Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOK 

on  Log  Saws — or  my  Engine,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  book  If  Interested.  No 
obligation.  A  post  card  will  do.  —  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres, 

WITTF  FMfilMF  WAD  VC  6899  WitteBldg.,  Kansas  City.Mo. 
ni  I  I  Cl  CIHX8HC  ffUKlid  6899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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These  are  only  three  of 
many  reasons  why  so 
many  women  gladly  pay 
a  few  cents  more  for 
OCCIDENT  Flour.  Be 
sure  to  ask  for  this  bet¬ 
ter  Hour.  If  you  don’t 
know  the  OCCIDENT 
dealer  nearest  you.  writ* 
us. 


JF  YOU  have  never  used  OCCIDENT 
Flour  you  have  never  known  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  which  the  use  of  this  better  flour 
brings. 

1— it  makes  lighter,  tastier,  finer- 
grained,  more  wholesome  baked 
foods  than  any  other  flour — 
this  we  guarantee. 

2— it  is  economical  to  use  because 
you  get  more  loaves  from  every 
sack. 

3 — it  saves  work  and  fuel  because 
OcciDENT-made  bread  stays 
moist  and  sweet  longer  so  you 
can  bake  a  larger  batch  at  each 
baking. 


Costs  More  '""-Worth  It! 

RusSELL-MlLLER  MILLING  Co.,  General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

'  r'cXKtt 


Do  Your  Gardening  With  Gasoline  Power! 

BOLENS 

Garden  Tractor 

seeds,  weeds,  cultivates  and  mows 
the  lawn.  All  it  needs  is  a  guiding 
hand. 


Special 

Equipment 

for 

Market 

Growers. 


The  BOLENS  tractor  unit  has 
an  instant  hitch  for  all  implements. 
You  can  change  from  one  job  to 
another  instantly  and  without  the 
use  of  a  wrench. 

BOLENS  has  many  indispensable  and  distinc¬ 
tive  features,  such  as  the  patented  arched  axle  for 
clearance  of  vision,  the  tool  control  for  easy  guid¬ 
ing,  a  power  turn  double  clutch  drive,  offset 
handles,  etc.  A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it  with  de¬ 
light.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Ask  for  our  free  catalog 

All  CAII  II CA  AA  503  Park  Street 
UlLvUH  mri!.  VVa  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


^BuyDirect  - 

Save  Money  On  Paint 


YOU  can  buy  dependable,  long-wearing  Paints  at  one-third  less 
by  ordering  direct  from  the  makers.  There’s  an  “Old  Ironsides” 
brand  for  every  painting  purpose,  all  fully  guaranteed. 

House  Paints — $2.20  per  Gallon 

Barn  Paints — $1.35  per  Gallon 

You  can  also  save  on  Varnishes  and  Enamels,  Shingle 
Stains,  Porch  and  Floor  Paints  and  Flat  Wall  Finishes. 

FREIGHT-PAID  OFFER:  We  prepay  the  freight  on  orders  for  10 
gallons  or  more  to  any  station  within  300  miles.  Freight  allowance 
on  more  distant  shipments. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES,  FREE  FOLDERS  AND  COLOR  ‘CHARTS 

372  Wayne  St.  Amalgamated  Paint  Co.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


freight  Paid 

_  within 

300  MileS. 


How  the  Famous  Montreal 
Muskmelons  Are  Grown 

Excellent  Returns. — The  muskmelon 
is  usually  regarded  as  a  southern  ciop. 
Only  in  recent  years  has  the  great  Rocky 
Ford  melon  district  divided  honors  with 
Maryland  and  Georgia.  New  England 
has  been  content  to  accept  second  or  third 
place,  or  to  go  without  home-grown 
melons  altogether.  Meanwhile,  Montreal 
has  made  a  reputation  in  melon  growing, 
which  while  not  so  much  noised  in  the 
newspapers,  is  something  to  be  fairly 
proud  of.  While  we  grow  fewer  musk¬ 
melons  ‘than  are  grown  in  Rocky  Ford, 
Colorado,  we  consider  that  we  make  up 
in  quality,  to  -some  extent  at  least,  what 
we  fall  short  in  quantity.  Our  first 
melons  go  to  market  about  July  15  and 
bring  $12  .per  dozen  wholesale.  In  other 
words,  we  get  more  for  a  single  melon 
than  -the  southern  growers  usually  get 
for  an  entire  crate  of  30  to  45.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  says  he  'has  sold  $7,000  worth  of 
melons  from  three  acres.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  from  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  our  methods  that  we  put  our¬ 
selves  to  much  greater  expense  than  the 
southern  grower. 

Sowing  tiie  Seed. — Seeds  are  sown 
the  end  of  March  in  a  hotbed,  in  4-in. 
pots,  strawberry  boxes,  or  inverted  sod, 
buried  in  the  earth  in  rows  close  together. 
Five  melon  seeds  are  planted  to  each 
pot,  or  box,  and  the  seeds  are  buried 
half  an  inch  deep.  When  the  plants 
come  through  the  ground,  air  is  given  by 
raising  the  sash  when  the  sun  shines 
during  the  day,  closing  and  covering  it 
at  night  to  retain  the  heat  and  keep  out 
the  cold.  By  the  end  of  April  the  plants 
should  he  large  enough  to  set  out  in 
permanent  hotbeds. 

Preparing  the  Soil. — Any  light  soil 
that  will  give  a  good  crop  of  corn  or  po¬ 
tatoes  should  grow  melons.  Trenches 
should  he  dug  the  previous  Autumn  18 
in.  deep  and  20  in.  wide,  and  as  long  as 
required  for  the  number  of  hotbed 
frames.  The  action  of  the  frost  during 
the  Winter  pulverizes  the  soil  and  puts  it 
in  good  condition  to  receive  the  plants. 
These  trenches  are  filled  with  hot  manure 
trampled  down  firmly  to  within  4  in.  of 
the  surface,  and  covered  with  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  of  soil.  In  growing  melons 
on  a  large  scale  we  cover  the  manure 
with  the  plow,  putting  in  little  posts  to 
mark  the  center  of  the  trench,  making  a 
ridge  about  8  ft.  wide  (a  foot  broader 
than  the  'hotbed  frame),  raking  this 
smoothly,  leaving  a  slight  rise  on  the 
middle  of  the  ridge,  and  then  putting  on 
the  hotbed  frame  and  sash.  In  a  day’s 
time  -the  soil  should  be  warm  enough  to 
receive  the  plants  from  the  nursery  hot¬ 
bed.  They  are  watered  freely,  so  that 
they  may  come  easily  from  the  pot.  (I 
prefer  the  berry  boxes,  as  they  cost  less 
and  can  easily  be  broken  away  from  the 
roots.)  One  pot  containing  four  stout 
plants  is  put  to  each  sash.  They  are 
watered  -after  planting,  and  shaded  with 
boards  or  matting  for  a  few  days,  till 
the  plants  take  root. 

Removing  the  Frames. — About  the 
beginning  of  July,  when  the  vines  have 
filled  up  the  frames  and  little  melons  ap¬ 
pear  the  size  of  cocoanuts,  the  glass  and 
frames  should  be  removed,  doing  this 
gradually  to  harden  up  the  plants.  As 
soon  as  a  good  crop  of  fruit  is  formed, 
the  end  of  the  vines  should  be  nipped  off 
and  all  the  growth  sent  into  the  melons. 
Some  varieties  like  the  Hackensack,  pro¬ 
duce  far  too  much  vine  and  too  few 
melons  under  this  system  of  growing.  One 
of  the  strong  points  in  favor  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  muskmelon  is  its  productiveness,  as 
well  as  good  quality.  The  melons  should 
be  turned  every  few  days,  care  being 
taken  not  to  injure  the  vines.  Some 
growers,  as  soon  as  the  melons  are  well 
netted,  do  purposely  give  the  stem  a  twist 
to  hasten  ripening,  spoiling  the  quality 
for  the  sake  of  having  them  earlier.  When 
'they  are  nearly  full  grown,  pieces  of  wood 
or  shingle  should  be  put  under  each  one 
to  prevent  rot  and  to  keep  the  worms 
from  them.  Sometimes  gooff  melons  are 
grown  by  a  somewhat  simple  method. 
Holes  are  dug  about  1  ft.  deep  and  18  in. 
in  diameter,  and  these  are  filled  with 
warm  manure,  which  is  well  trampled 
down.  Each  hill  is  then  covered  with 
eight  inches  of  soil,  shaded  for  a  few  days 
with  a  bough.  R-  RRODIE. 


new  free  book 


tells  how  to  keep  your  horses  working:  when  you 
need  them  most.  Save -the- Horse  does  it — the  famous 
100S- guaiantee  treatment  for  spavin,  thoropin, 
high  ringbone  and  other  lameness.  Absolutely  ends 
the  trouble,  or  every  cent  is  refunded — no  risk,  no 
worry,  no  big  bills.  450,000  satisfied  users  all  over 
tiie  world  prove  Save-tlie-Horse  does  all  we  claim, 
and  more! 

Save-tlie-Horse  is  not  a  blister,  it’s  a  humane 
treatment,  a  dependable  preparation  that  is  t00% 
guaranteed— a.  separate  guarantee-bond  written 
for  each  case. 

Send  today  for  your  copy  of  the  1925  Bave-the- 
Horse  hook,  64  pages,  fully  illustrated.  New  and 
better  pictures.  Simple  instructions  for  diagnosing. 
Short  cuts  that  get  horses  well  quicker.  With  the 
free  book  we  will  send  sample  guarantee-bond, 
names  of  satisfied  users,  otc.  Ask  any  veterinary 
questions  you  want,  we'll  answer  them  by  return 
mail,  and  without  charge.  Write  now! 


Troy  Chemical  Co. 

324  State  Street 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ever  had  sick  or  ailing  cows  f 
Then  you  sure  need  the  new  Cura- 
Bos  book,  too.  It's  free— ask  for  it 


SEND  FOR 

./FREE 
1^  BOOK 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

AND  CURA-BOS  REMEDIES 


There’s 
No 

Excuse 
for 
Dirty 
Milk! 

Why  tolerate  the  dirty  milk  evil 
when  it  isn’t  necessary?  Dr. 

Clark’s  Purity  Strainer  removes  every 
particle  of  dust  and  sediment  from  milk 
at  time  of  straining.  That’s  our  guaran¬ 
tee  or  your  money 
refunded. 


Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers,  dairies,  cream¬ 
eries,  condensaries,  etc.,  use  and  endorse 
Purity  Strainers.  Approved  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Government.  Saves  time 

and  labor.  Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  the  Purity 
Strainer,  write  us  for  literature  and  prices,  being 
sure  to  give  your  dealer’s  name  and  address. 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Dept.  A _  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


with 

T74 

The  Original  Soil  Inoculatom 

A/fOD£RN  farmers  now  inoculate  alfalfa,  clover, 
***“  soy  beans,  cow  peas,  vetch,  peas,  and  beans. 

CAUTION:  All  inoculators  arerperishable.  Old 
inoculators,  standing  on  counters  or  in  stock  for 
several  years,  may  be  worthless.  For  your  protec* 
tion,cach  N itragin  package  is  dated.  Sold  in  small 
tins, contents  granular.  One  bushel  size  inoculates 
one  bushel  seed.  Prices: 

Vx  bu.  size  for  1  5  lbs.  seed  . .  $  .40 

yi  bu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed^,„ . 60 

I  bu.  size  for  60  lbs.  seed  . *  1.00 

5bu.  Size  for  300  lbs.  seed .  4.75 

Garden  size  for  Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Peas  $  .20 

(Note  Special  Low  Prices  on  Soy  Bean  and  Cow 
Pea  Cultures:)  XA  bu.  size  $.40,  One  bu. 

•size  $.70,  5  bu.  size  $2.50 

Always  State  Kind  of  Sce4  You  Want  to  Inoculate 

If  not  in  seed  catalog  or  at  your  dealers,  order  direct * 
from  us.  Send  for  booklet  on  N  itragin  Inoculation. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANT 

National  Avc.,  Milwaukee,  Wu. 


WAGONS— BUGGIES 

Low  prices.  Sold  direct 
to  you  and  built  in  my 
own  factory.  Largest  in 
United  States.  Harness, 
Farm  wagons,  Bugiries, 

&  Farm  trucks. 

SRI  IT  HICKORY 
FACTORIES 

Dept.  B2 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Blood  in  Milk 

I  have  a  Holstein  heifer,  fresh  last 
April,  with  first  calf.  I  milked  her  and 
fed  calf  to  four  weeks,  and  a  finer  veal 
never  went  to  market.  I  never  was  able 
to  feed  all  her  milk  to  this  calf  but  had 
another  one  and  fed  that  with  other 
milk.  Then  I  began  to  save  her  milk, 
and  after  three  or  four  days  I  noticed  a 
bloody  appearance  in  separator  bowl.  I 
had  three  cows  milking  so  I  tested  them 
out  and  found  this  heifer  to  be  the  one. 
She  was  being  fed  as  the  others,  common 
hay  and  about  3  qts.  of  grain,  corn,  oats 
and  middlings,  and  went  up  to  25  lbs.  to 
a  milking.  This  bloody  condition  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  M.  H. 

New  York. 

A  careful  examination  should  be  made 
to  detei’mine  the  cause  of  the  bleeding, 
before  it  is  concluded  that  drying  off  of 


the  milk  secretion  and  fitting  for  the 
butcher  will  be  necessary.  Roll  each 
teat,  in  turn,  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers.  In  that  way  you  may  be  able 
to  feel  a  growth  in  the  cavity  of  the  teat, 
growing  from  the  lining  membrane. 

If  one  is  found  and  is  quite  close  to 
the  opening  of  the  feat,  a  veterinarian 
can  remove  it  with  Hug’s  teat  tumor  ex¬ 
tractor.  That  instrument  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  sharp-edged  cone,  on  a  tiny 
rod  inserted  in  a  tube  which  has  a 
square  shoulder  against  which  the  base 
of  the  cone  fits  tightly,  when  the  rod  is 
pulled  down.  This  instrument  having 
been  sterilized  by  boiling  and  smeared 
with  carbolized  “Vaseline”  is  inserted  in 
the  teat  and  the  cone  passed  upward, 


through  or  past  the  growth.  Then  the 
growth  is  worked  between  the  base  of 
the  cone  and  the  shoulder  of  the  tube, 
by  manipulating  with  the  fingers  through 
the  wall  of  the  teat. 

When  the  growth  is  in  place  the  cone 
is  pulled  down  and  rotated  at  the  same 
time  so  as  to  cut  off  the  growth  which 
may  then  be  pulled  out  with  the  instru¬ 
ment,  or  may,  in  some  instances,  have  to 
be  removed  with  alligator  teat  forceps. 
After  treatment  consists  in  working  a 
little  yellow  oxid  of  mercury  ointment 
(ophthalmic)  twice  daily  into  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  teat  and  working  it  upward  by 
massage,  so  that  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  wound.  Milk  has  also  to  be  stripped 
away  at  short  intervals  to  keep  the  duct 
of  the  teat  from  closing  during  the  heal¬ 
ing  process. 

In  some  cases  a  piece  of  carbolized  cat¬ 
gut  may  have  to  he  inserted  in  the  duct, 
between  milkings,  to  keep  it  open.  When 


a  growth  is  found  high  up  in  the  teat, 
as  the  cause  of  bleeding  at  milking  times, 
it  is  best  to  let  a  calf  nurse  or  to  dry  off 
the  secretion  and  fit  the  animal  for  the 
butcher.  Such  a  growth  could  be  cut 
out,  through  an  incision  made  in  the  teat 
wall  when  the  cow  is  dry,  but  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  a  formidable  one,  dangerous  and 
only  to  be  done  by  a  skilled  surgeon. 

Chronic  garget  also  causes  bloody 
milk,  one  quarter,  as  a  rule,  being  af¬ 
fected.  That  disease  is  incurable.  If 
the  blood  comes  from  all  four  teats  and 
there  are  no  growths  the  trouble  may 
subside  if  you  reduce  rich  feed,  bathe 
the  udder  twice  daily  with  cold  water 
and  vinegar  and  give  the  heifer  a  dram 
of  sulphate  of  iron  and  three  of  salt  once 
daily  in  her  feed,  and  twice  daily,  if  it 
is  not  soon  effective.  To  dry  off  the  cow 
omit  one  milking  and  later  milk  each 
other  day  ;  then  stop  milking  when  secre¬ 
tion  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  a  s.  a. 


Heavy  Gold  *f||t||fc- 
Seal  Storm  Rob-"'^ 
ber.  Full  double  ^ 
gray  sole.  A  strong, 
durable  work  rubber. 
Sizes  6  to  13. 


EVER  since  Charles  Goodyear  discovered  how  to  vul¬ 
canize  rubber  so  it  wouldn’t  be  sticky  in  hot  weather, 
or  get  stiff  and  brittle  when  the  weather  was  cold, 
people  have  more  and  more  appreciated  what  a  Godsend 
rubber  footwear  is.  It  saves  countless  lives  every  year  by 
keeping  feet  dry  and  warm — prevents  the  many  ills  that 
come  from  catching  cold  through  wet  feet. 

For  over  fifty  years  Goodyear  "Gold  Seal”  rubbers,  boots 
and  overshoes  have  kept  hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet  dry 


and  comfortable  during  stormy  weather.  "Gold  Seal: 
goods  are  preferred  by  people  who  have  worn  all 
kinds  of  rubber  footwear,  because  they  know  from 
experience  that  the  "Gold  Seal”  trade-mark  rep¬ 
resents  the  most  value,  in  terms  of  satisfactory 
wear.  Demand  "Gold  Seal”  rubber  footwear. 
Look  for  the  trade-mark  on  the  goods — it  is  there 
for  your  protection.  You  can  get  "Gold  Sear 
rubbers ,  boots  and  overshoes  for  the  entire  family. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  134-136  DUANE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  _  y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  .  .  26  N.  Fourth  Street  ^  v  V  \vt 

Chicago.  III.,  .  .  .  31  S.  Franklin  Street  _____  1 

Milwaukee  Wh,..  .  .  .  85-«  Buffalo  Street  t*'*7  H 

8t.  Paul,  Mlon.,  -  -  -  871 -71  Sibley  Street  I  D#>. 

San  Frauclaco, ’c«lif„  .  Sueet  \ 

^  V  io^OLD  SEAlV 

S  VON  >  1872 

service.  Extra  heavy  /or  the  L.  X'  y  > 

:n’s  and  boys’  sizes.  Gold  Seal  l 


— To  Make  the  Best 
Use  Of  Corn 


FEED  IT  WITH  LINSEED  MEAL.  With  com  low  in  price,  the 
logical  outlet  is  in  feeding  it — selling  it  “on  the  hoof.” 

But  the  danger  lies  in  getting  an  unbalanced  ration — too  much 
carbohydrates,  insufficiently  balanced  with  the  proper  protein  con¬ 
centrates.  Which  protein  will  prove  the  most  profitable  in  balancing 
a  heavy  corn  ration?  Let  these  men  tell  you: 


Mr.  Fred  Stemm,  Head  Cattle 
Buyer  for  Swift  6?  Co.,  says:  “For 
a  concentrate  in  connection  with 
corn,  you  can’t  beat  Linseed  Meal 
for  cattle  feeding.” 

Frank  H.  Shields,  Cattleman,  of 
Lewistown,  Ill.,  writes:  “Linseed 

Meal  has  a  tendency  to  improve  di¬ 
gestion,  sharpen  the  appetite,  give 
the  hair  a  more  glossy  appearance, 
and  make  cattle  sell  better  when 
sent  to  market.” 

R.  J.  Barrett,  Cattleman,  Dallas 
Center,  Iowa,  says:  "Linseed  Meal 
shortens  the  finishing  period  thirty 
to  forty  days  over  straight  corn  and 
clover  hay.” 


Bill  Burns,  Sheep  Buyer  for 
Alexander,  Conover  &  Martin,  Chi¬ 
cago,  writes:  “Millions  of  bushels 
of  corn  have  been  wasted  because 
Linseed  Meal  was  not  used  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  ration.” 

L.  C.  Shuman,  Dairyman,  White 
Water,  Wis.,  says:  “Linseed  Meal  is 
the  cheapest  feed  on  the  market,  con¬ 
sidering  the  returns.  I  think  I  can 
double  my  money  by  feeding  it.” 

M.  C.  McClung,  Dairyman,  Ru¬ 
pert,  W.  Va.,  writes:  “The  cow 
using  Linseed  Meal  can  use  a 
greater  quantity  of  other  feed,  keep 
at  it  longer,  and  keep  in  better 
condition.” 


ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  PROFIT  is  often  realized  in  feeding  Lin¬ 
seed  Meal.  It  pays  splendidly  in  feeding  to  ALL  CLASSES  OF  FARM 
ANIMALS, — cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry  and  horses.  Send  for  the  books 
listed  in  the  Coupon  below  and  find  out  how. 


MEAL 


Linseed  Crushers  Meal  Advertising  Committee  Dept.  J-3,  CHICAGO,  ILL* 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  either  or  both  of  the  books  I  have  checked' with' an  “X”  below: 

□  Booklet  “Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as  told 

by  Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and  Dairymen.’’  Name . 

□  Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Linseed 

Meal,”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author  with  Town . 

W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Recognized  Authority  on 

Stock  Feeding — "Feeds  and  Feeding.”  R.  F.  D . State.. 

-  ~  _ 

Feed  )0jm3l  costs  Little.  Earns  Much 

MM  i 

FF.A1. 
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N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  .being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  .each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  February  13,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

A  pen  of  White  Wyandot  tes  entered 
by  Byron  Pepper,  of  Delaware,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  the  lead  from  a  team 
of  Beds  entered  by  Sunset  poultry  Farm, 
of  Massachusetts.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  two  years  that  "Wytwido'ttes  have  lead 
all  entries  in  a  Farmingdale  contest. 

For  the  past  month  the  Wyandottes 
lrav(e  been  slowly  but  surely  gaining  on 
the  Beds  which  have  been  setting  a 
mighty  fast  pace.  The  leading  pen  of 
Beds  at  the  end  of  the  first  15  weeks  a 
year  ago  had  laid  409  eggs  compared 
with  the  present  Bed  record  of  020.  The 
leading  pen,  which  was  Barred  Bocks 
at  this  time  last  year,  had  laid  522  eggs 
compared  to  020  laid  by  this  whirlwind 
team  of  'Wyandottes  that  now  leads  the 
100  entries. 

The  lead  is  by  no  means  secure  for  the 
Beds  will  be  close  on  their  heels  once 
they  have  caught  their  breath.  Then, 
too.  0.  B.  Misner’s  Leghorns  are  only 
2S  eggs  behind  the  leading  pen  and  much 
may  happen  in  the  next  30  weeks  to  up¬ 
set  any  predictions  made  concerning 
possible  winners  in  the  present  contest. 
— D.  II.  Horton,  Supervisor  Egg  Laying 
Contest. 

*  «  *  * 

During  the  fifteenth  week  of  the  fourth 
annual  contest  the  1,000  pullets  laid  3,- 
002  eggs,  a  yield  of  42.S  per  cent.  This 
is  4.0  per  cent  less  than  last  week  and 
is  3  per  cent  less  than  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  week  in  the  previous  contest. 
The  birds  haw  produced  a  total  of  3-k- 
3  eggs  'to  date,  since  Nov.  1.  192->, 
which  is  S.205  more  eggs_than  were  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  first  15  weeks  of  the 
previous  competition. 

Weather  conditions  during  'the  past 
few  davs  account  for  the  drop  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  past  week.  At  Farmingdale 
we  have  had  two  heavy  falls  of  snow, 
followed  by  cold  winds.  The  thermom¬ 
eter  'went  to  three  below  on  Saturday 
morning  and  zero  on  Tuesday,  while  Fri¬ 
day  and  Monday  it  was  only  six  and  four 
above.  This  is  unusually  cold  weather 
for  Long  Island  as  the  atmosphere  con¬ 
tains  a  comparatively  large  amount  of 
moisture. 

High  pens  for  the  week  were:  How¬ 
ard  P.  Corsa.  I leghorns,  and  Howard  A 
Wells,  Barred  Bocks,  tied  for  first  place 
with  49  eggs,  or  70  per  cent ;  Byron 
Pepper’s  White  Wyandottes  were  sec 
ond  with  48  eggs.  Two  pens  of  Barred 
Bocks  belonging  to  If.  W.  Van  Winkle 
and  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  tied  for 
third  place  with  17  eggs  each.  Tjiree 
pens  of  Leghorns  tied  for  four  place  with 
45  eggs  each.  These  were  C.  B.  Misner’s, 
John  BoshLer  Jr.’s,  and  Pussy  Willow 
Egg  Farm’s. 

The  leading  team  of  10  pullets 


Ultra-Violet 
Rays  mss  thro 


FLEX-O-GLASS 

Weatherproof  —  Waterproof  —  Unbreakable 

l/s  Cost  of  Glass  BETTER 
New  Wonder  Material 

HOT  BEDS— Raise  Stronger  Plants 


Give  Chicks  Actual  Sunlight  Indoors 

Utilizesun’s  valuable  ray s!^^rv^pc\ai 
given  ULTRA-VIOLET  sun’s  rays  in  a  warm,  dry  place. 
Glass  stops  these  rays.  „  .  __  .. 

PUT  CHICKS  UNDER  FLEX-O-GLASS—  give  thena 
soft  scattered  sunlight  full  of  concentrated  ULTRA¬ 
VIOLET  (health  rays)  and  INFRA-RED  (heat)  rays  of 
the  sun  where  they  are  safe  fromrickets  (weak  legs)  and 
diseases  and  watch  them  grow.  Every  chick  will  exer¬ 
cise,  be  full  of  pep  and  grow  like  weeds.  Build  this  scratch 
shed  or  brooderhouse  now,  quickly  and  cheaply,  hun- 
lightis  only  heat  and  health  producer  nature  offers,  and 
It’s  enough.  Why  not  use  it?  The  growth  of  chicks 
under  FLEX-O-GLASS  will  amaze  you.  Let  hens 
scratch  and  feed  In  a  FLEX-O-GLASS  scratch  shed  and 
thev  will  lay  all  winter.  Turn  hens  that  are  a  winter 
cost  into  a  winter  profit.  FLEX-O-GLASS  makes  ideal 
enclosure  for  porches.  Children  s  playhouses,  health-rooms, 

ORIGINATION  of  This  Wonderful 
DISCOVERY !  AstanUng^^ocess  wasdls- 

the  health  producing  ULTRA-VIOLET  and  INFRA¬ 
RED  rayaofthesunin  just  the  right  proportions  needed 
to  retain  health  and  stimulate  growth  In  allforms  of  life. 
The  world-wide  necessity  for  this  article  was  realized 
and  FLEX-O-GLASS  was  put  on  the  market.  Today 
we  proudly  state  that  we  were  the  founders  of  this  prod¬ 
uct  that  is  now  sold  thruout  the  world  on  the  merits  of 
Its  health  producing  and  lasting  qualities.  That  which 
makes  FLEX-O-GLASS  so  superior  is  the  process  by 
which  It  is  made.  This  process  and  formula  are  the  property  of 
FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.  and  are  registered  in  the  U.  S. 
Pat  Office.  There  ie  only  one  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Recommended  by 

State  Experiment  Stations.  Your  protection. 

PRICES  —  All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  vd.  35  lA  inches  wide — 1  yd.  50c ;  5  yds.  at  40c ;  10 
yds. ^at  35c;  25  yds.  at  33c;  100 yds. or  moreat  32c  per 
yard.  Quantity  prices  F.  O.  B.  on  request. 

Flex-0-Glass  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  2  00 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Quicker  Because  Flex- 
O-Glass  admits  concentrated 
Ultra-Violet  rays,  makes 
plants  grow  much  faster  and 
stronger  than  under  glass. 

Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Ideal 

for  liot  houses  because  it  .....  , 

scatters  light  exactly  as  wanted  and  does  not  chill  as  glass 
does,  yet  costs  only  Ye,  as  much  and  far  easier  to  handle. 

Also  used  in  factory,  office  and  school  windows  to  diffuse 
sunglare.  Actually  makes  room  lighter. 
FLEX-O-GLASS  is  a  strong,  durable  cloth  base  sheet¬ 
ing  coated  with  a  newly  discovered  preparation,  making 
a  transparent  substitute  for  glass  at  Yi  the  cost,  yet 
better  as  it  lets  the  healthful  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun 
thru  (glass  doesn’t),  and  holds  heat  better.  Keeps  out 
cold,  rain,  snow  and  storm.  Admits  only  warm,  diffused 
sunlight  exactly  as  needed.  Easily  installed.  Comes 
in  roll  353^  inches  wide.  Cut  with  shears  and  tack  on. 

Use  Flex- O -Glass  at  Our  Risk 

Use  it  10  days.  If  then  you  do  not  find  results  better 
than  if  glass  were  used  or  if  it  isn’t  stronger  and  more 
durable  than  any  other  material  send  it  back  and  we 
will  refund  your  money  without  question.  Isn  t  that  fair  I 
For  85.00  we  will  send  you  15  yds.  of 
SPECIAL.  Flex-O-Glass  353<j  inches  wide  postpaid 
CCOffnr  (135sq.ft.).  Covers  scratch  shed  9  x  15 
^  a  v  1 1  wi  enough  f0r  200  chicks  or  use  lor  hot 
beds,  enclosing  porches,  storm  doors,  windows, 
etc.  Order  today,  you  take  no  risk.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  your  money  refunded.  Add  3c  per  yard 
outside  U.  S.  Free  book  with  every  order,  contains 
instructions  and  information  on  poultry  diseases  and 
remedies.  Today  FLEX-O-GLASS  Is  by  far  the  strong¬ 
est  glass  substitute.  Order  direct  from  factory  Now. 

Pmmmm  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

■  Flex-O  Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  200 
1451 N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me. —  ...  J 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  35H  in.  wide,  by  prepaid  | 
parcel  post.  It  Is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satis-  I 
fled  after  using  it  for  10  days  I  may  return  it  and  ■ 
you  will  refund  my  money .  1 


of  eggs  laid  by 


each 

each 


with  the  number 
team  since  Nov.  1,  1925,  are: 

Leghorns :  'C.  B.  Misner.  Pa.,  »)9S 
Cedarlnrrst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  56o 
Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  563;  John  F.  Wlineke,  Mel.,  563; 
Missouri  Demonstration  Farm,  Mo..  t>04. 

Rhode  Island  Beds. — Sunset  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  620:  Pinecrest  Orchards, 
Mass.,  547;  Bed  Mount  Farm,  Mass., 
466. 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. — ‘H.  W.  van 
Winkle  'N.  Y.,  394;  Lewis  Farms,  B. 
I..  381  ;  W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y„  373. 

White  Wyandottes. — Byron  Peprter, 
Del..  626;  Harvey  V.  Byerly.  Pa..  466. 

White  Plymouth  Bocks. — W.  J.  Bryan, 
W.  Va.,  235. 

Blue  Andalusians. — E.  D.  Bird,  Conn. 

202.  .  „ 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contjeSt 

plant  during  the  week  ending  February 
13.  were  as  follows 


Date 
Feb.  6 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


High  Low  Condition 
42  S  Cloudy. 

37  3 "below.  Clear. 

47  28  Partly  cloudy. 

38  4  Partly  cloudy. 

36  zero  Snow. 

28  14  Clear. 

28  6  Partly  cloudy. 

*  *  *  *  * 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Name. 


Town . . . State.. 


FLEX-O-GLASS  Is  Not  An  Imitation  substitute  by  Use  and  Tests 


BACK  OF 


Are  generations  of  ancestry  that  un¬ 
der  traps  were  heavy  producers  of 
chalk  white  eggs,  no  breeder  being 
used  whose  eggs  did  not  average 
24  ounces  to  the  dozen.  .  .  .  Vitality 
the  first  consideration. 

ONE  PRICE-ONE  GRADE 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Only 
The  best  we  can  produce.  Write  for 
circular,  or  order  direct  from  this 
ad.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Feb . #30.00  per  hundred 

Mar . #25.00  per  hundred 

1st  half  Apr.  .  #22.00  per  hundred 
Aft.  Apr.l5th,  #20.00  per  hundred 


POULTRY  BREEDERS,  Inc. 

Box  A-R.F.D  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Jersey 


BLAUVELT 


RlonU  Hionl  Breeding  Cooker  els.  Baby 

DiacK  uiani  chicks,  setting  rgg*. 

Holmdel,  N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs.  Stock,  High 
luality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

30WDEN  White  Wyandotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Layers-Knight  White  Wyandotte  ^SnS0^ 

for  sale.  O.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES E* 

Direct,  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks’ Barred  Rocks.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  S.  C,  W,  Leghorns.  From  Free  range  stock. 
Prices  right.  ANDREW  B,  CARD,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.l 


W.  Wyandottes  »D 


R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Strong,  vigorous  White  Rock  Chicks,  from  own  State- 
tested  stock.  Line-bred  for  8  years  for  high  produc¬ 
tion.  JOHN  B.  SAVAGE  Middleboro,  Mass. 

VAN  WINKLE’S  1913  eggs  at  N.  Y.  contest,  1925. 
BARRED  ROCKS  High  heavy  breed  hen,  270eggs. 
Circular.  H.  Van  Winkle  Camden,  N.Y. 

n  1  Eggs  from  line  bred  layers.  Parks’ 

KarrPfl  BOCKS  strain,  (it;  per  100. 

i  tu  Hem.y  jugaiis  Greenville,  N.Y. 

hatching  from  selected 

Barred  JtvOCk  LggS  liens.  #«  per  hundred. 

A.  J.  DAY  It.  8  Auburn,  N.  Y 

For  Sale-Eight-Week  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

Heady  Mar.  1st  and  loth.  $1.25  each  in  lots  of  50  or  more. 
Justa  Poultry  Farm  Southampton.  N.Y. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  JJjSjSl 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs 
per  bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Eggs  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Format¬ 
ing  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D,  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass, 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Davis  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  Loghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm 
A.  W.  DAVIS.  Prop.  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

Trapnesled  and  Pedigreed  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  individually  pedigreed 
cockerels  from  proven  breeders,  full  brothers  toour 
contest  pens  at  Md.,  N.  Y.  and  Mich,  contests.  Also 
booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs.  8-10-wks.-old  pullets 
Send  for  catalog.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Rahway,  N.  J 


254-312 

EGG 

Records 


TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks— $18-$2S. 50  per‘100.  Postpaid.  Eggs— $1 0->M2. 
85%  fertility.  2,000  breeders.  23rd  vr.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  The  kind  thflA  pays, 
Send  for  price  list. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  D.  Long  Branch.  N.  J, 


BABY  CHICKS 


The  ifollowiiig  'lop  'wholesale  prices 
govern  our  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant,  Feb.  13:  'Whites.  43c;  browns, 
43c;  medium,  37c;  pullets,  35c. 


The  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show 

0.  S.  Greene,  in  his  article  on  page 
199  mentions  production  poultry  under 
that  heading.  This  show.  I  am  informed, 
is  not  for  the  benefit  of  “400-eggers,”  nor 
even  as  1  liave  found  out.  for  200-eggeis. 
It  is  an  exhibition  of  show  birds  only. 
The  show  Leghorn,  Rock,  Red  or  A11- 
(Mii'sian  is  not  the  big  egg  producer. 
Only  one  breed  produces,  a  combination 
show  and  high  production  bird,  that  is, 
the  American  Dominique.  There  was  a 
nice  string  of  Dominiques  at  the  Gar¬ 
den  show,  and  the  second  hen  holds  the 
breed  egg  record.  T-  T- 

I’eekskill,  N.  Y. 


Westwood  Baby  Chicks  producing  stock.  Send  for 

price  list.  Westwood  Poultry  Farms,  Wa.twood,  N.  J. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Raby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs.  Barron-Holly- 
wood  strains.  Breeding  cockerels.  Circular. 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattitnck,  N.Y. 

LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
Sires  from  contest  winners.  Blood  tested.  Guarnt’d. 
Write  for  circ.  Prof.  H.  R.  LEWIS,  Box  R,  Oavisville,  Rhode  Island 

75,000  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  1926.  Worlds’  Best  Laying  Strains  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Before  you  buy  a  single 
chick— write  us.  Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Boi  R,  Palmyra,  Pa.. 

Wyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Egprs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A. Campbell,  Prop.,  Jamestown,  Pa.  BoxH 

Pedigreed  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Tancred  Strain.  EGGS  CHICKS  STOCK 

NORMAN  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

LALLY  FARMS  Production  Bred  Leghorns 

Vineland’s  Premier  Strain.  Hatching  Eggs.  Chicks.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Circular.  Lally  Farms,  So.  Vineland,  N.J. 

r„r-„  when  prices  are  high  buy  our  White  l.eg- 
rOrtggS  horn  Chicks.  $21  per  100.  Early  order  dis¬ 
count.  Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Sayvill*,  t.  I..  H.  Y. 

•I  A  V....  with  trapnested,  pedigreed  Leghorns.  Chicks, 
14  Tears  Eggs,  Stock.  W.  E.  ATKINSON.  Wallingford,  Conn. 
_ _ _ _ _ 1 

IIITE  LEGHORN  CIUOKS.  Imperial  Tancreds.  Wonderfu 
layers.  Wile’s  Egg  Farm  Wooster,  Ohio 
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Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


'INCUBATORS' 

E7RAND  NEW  RELIABLE  incubators,  never 
uncrated,  at  40%  less  than  regular  prices. 

We  arc  helping  out  an  overstocked  dealer. 

Three  240-cgg  PRAIRIE  STATE  incubators. 

Used  two  seasons  and  good  as  new.  $35  each, 
or  the  3  for  $100. 

Ten  390-egg  CYPHERS  incubators  which  we 
have  reconditioned  and  properly  crated.  $39 
each,  o.  3  for  $110. 

All  of  the  above  are  for  saleand  guaranteedbythe 

AMERICAN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Dept.  R-3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


TOCKTON 


March  Deliveries 

We  will  have  large  hatches  coming 
off  each  week  during  March.  Chicks 
will  be  shipped  so  as  to  reach  you 
before  Sunday  of  the  week  selected. 
Send  deposit  today  and  reserve 
your  chicks.  Deposit  returned  if  our  prices  are 
hot  entirely  satisfactory.  Order  today,  naming 
shipping  date  and  breed  desired. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  -4ss’« 


CHICKS 


Wayne  Leghorn  Pullets 

10  TO  12  WEEKS  OLD 

Get  pullets  front  'our  well  known 
Wayne  line  of  breeding.  High  egg 
producers  with  strong  infusion  of  Tancred 
blood  from  one  of  the  bestTriosthat  ever  left 
Tancred  Farm.  Our  pullets  will  lay  early 
and  produce  well  this  summer.  Hatched 
Jan.  8,  1926.  Now  well  developed  and  should 
be  raised  practically  without  loss. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  prices.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Come  and  see  us.  We  are  located 
on  Madison  Hill,  opposite  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Wayne  Poultry  Farm  w.  j.  Bun,  Prop.  Wooster,  0. 


*RADC  Tc«ca*«.cc  MARS 

Monroe 

Orancre  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Buy  them  from  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  Plant  run  for 
profit  from  the  Egg  Basket.  We 
trapnest  and  select  our  breeders 
for  the  poiDts  a  Poultryman 
wants.  Quality  and  Profits . 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog  C  and 
Price  List. 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  Barron  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Selected  breeders  of  correct  type, 
large  size  and  proven  heavy  layers  of  large  white 
eggs.  Chicks.  S15  per  100,  Eggs.  *7  per  100  del. 

Frank  Van  Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


Boat  Quality  CHICKS 

— .  26  60  ’no 

(  White  Leghorns -  $3.25  SB. 25 

BrownLeghorns .  3.25  6.25 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25 

Mixed  chicks .  2.75  5.25  _ 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery,  postpaid.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


100 

S12.00 
12  00 
14.00 
10.00 


ForSale-My  Breeding  Pen  S.C.R.I.  Red 

10  Pullets  and  10  Yearling  Hens.  Also  four  Cockerels, 
all  of  a  fine,  rich  red  color,  Owen's  Farms  strain.  Price, 
$5  and  #10.  A  bargain  for  a  beginner. 

THE0.  de  LAP0RTE  46  Livingston  St.  Riiinebeck,  N.  V. 


s.  c.  a  n  c  on  a 

Chicks  and  cockerels  reasonable.  The  Best  in  day  old 
chicks  of  J.  Black  GIANTS.  0WNUN0  FARM, Boi497, Hammond. N.T 


miPflUA  CHICKS.  Eggs  from  high  producing 
fUlUlHIH  trap-nested  and  pedigreed  stock.  Circular. 

J.  ETCHEBERRY  Montvale,  N.  J 


sau  Ancona 


and  W.  Leghorn  Pullets— Laying.  #1.50,  C. 
O.  D.  L.  F.  110 WHEN  FUlmare,  N.T. 


OHIX.-S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Bi  eeders  on  free  range,  No  lights  used.  Full  count 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Price  very  reason¬ 
able.  Free  circular.  C.  A.  CARLIN.  McAlistervilte,  Pa. 


Chicken  Pox;  Ventilation 

1.  I  have  at  present  300  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullet®  averaging  about  a  50  per 
cent  production.  For  about  five  or  six 
weeks  I  have  noticed  a  sort  of  scab  or 
scale  on  a  great  many  of  their  ear  lobes. 
Several  had  sore  and  swollen  wattles, 
but  that  disappeared  after  applying  io¬ 
dine,  and  scabs  on  earlobes  remained. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  sick.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  and  what 
remedy  (if  any)  to  use? 

2.  I  am  planning  building  a  laying- 
house  20xSO  ft.  to  be  divided  into  live 
pens  16x20  ft.  and  have  about  20  sq.  ft. 
of  glass  and  25  ft.  of  •baffle  ventilated 
space  to  each  pen.  Will'  that  be  all  right 
for  front,  with  about  S  sq.  ft.  of  glass 
under  dropping  boards  in  rear? 

3.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  as  to  the 

construction  of  a  good  practical  trap¬ 
nest.  R.  J.  c. 

1.  This  scab  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
eruption  of  chic-kenpox  and  can  be  well 
treated  by  the  -application  of  tincture  of 
iodine  after  removing  the  crust.  Unless 
complicated  by  roup,  the  disease  is  not 
likely  to  be  serious. 

2.  I  think  that  you  will  probably  be 
better  satisfied  with  window  openings  for 
ventilation  than  in  the  use  of  bafflers, 
if  I  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 
latter  term,  viz.,  slatted  blinds  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  change  .the  direction  of  the 
current  of  air  entering  through  them. 
Wiindows  may  be  hinged  at  the  top  to 
swing  outward  or  at  the  bottom  to  drop 
back  for  a  short  distance  into  the  room. 
They  admit  sunlight,  as  bafflers  do  not, 
and  the  latter  do  not  seem  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  favor  among  poultrymen. 

3.  You  will  need  detailed  plans  for  the 

construction  of  trap-nests  and  I  suggest 
that  you  apply  to  your  State  Agricultur¬ 
al  Experiment  Station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  for  these.  M.  B.  D. 


Superior  Stock! 
Breeders  of  Integrity! 
No  Disease! 


PLAY  SAFE! 

Buy  stock,  eggs,  and 
chicks  from  breeding 
flocks  absolutely  free 
from  White  Diarrhea 
and  selected  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  for  production  and 
Standard  Qualities.  Be¬ 
ware  of  carefully  word¬ 
ed  phrases  which  may 
mislead.  There’s  only 
one  way  to 

BE  SURE 

Insist  on  buying  from  a  member  of  the  M  A  C  P 
B.  List  of  members  on  request. 

Mass.  Association  of  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

AMHERST,  MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS , 

iMs&ra 

®7 

CERTIFIED 

IP®MW 

BREEDERS 

Era®. 


New  Hampshire  Red 

CHICKS 


Are  you  interested 
in  buying  chicks 
that  will  live  and 
I  grow  and  lay?  The 
‘chicks  that  have 
1  made  X  e  w  Hamp¬ 
shire  famous  as  a 
P  o  u  1 1  r  y  State  ? 
Chicks  free  from 
White  Diarrhea, 
from  strong,  vigor- 
that  matures  in  five 
months?  Get  in  touch  -with 

Or.  E.  M.  Glldow.  Durham.  N  H.,  Secretary  Ais’n. 
of  Accredited  N.  H.  Red  Breeders 


[accredited 

N.H. 

RED 

BREEDERS 

ous  healthy  stock 


CHICKS  THAT  PAY 

By  prepaid  parcel  post.  English  Toni  Barron  S.C.  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks  and  Heavy  Mix.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  raising  95%.  one  reports  raising  over  800  out  of 
825  chicks.  Another  one  reports  raising  98%,  and  a  flock 
average  of  199L  eggs  per  hen.  Write 
THE  CYCLONE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa. 


100%  PURE 
TANCRED 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 


We  have  800  selected  breeders  of  this  famous  strain. 
BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Prices  sent. 


WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM.  GENEVA.  N.  Y. 


/^•UirYC  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns,  Die,  from  our  free 
K  1 1  ,  |\ ^  range  flock.  100%  guar.  Special  prices 
^AllVAAU  on  5(10  or  1,000  lots.  Circular. 

ME.', DOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAIisterville.  Pa. 

„  Day-old  chicks,  official 
_«  records  up  to  224  eggs. 

THE  RAMBLERS  FARM  Monsey,  N.Y. 

Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island 
DdDy  UullCKS  Reds,  While  Leghorns 

from  free  range,  selected,  high  producing  hens.  Hardy 
Chicks.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs.  FRANK  MEIER,  Arlington,  N.  Y 

EB.  Thompson’s  Barred  Rock  Ringlet  Cock’ls  $5  upw’d. 
•  Nelson  Varney  Huntington  Station,  N.Y. 

Parrnn’e  *H,TE  WYANDOTTE.  Cockerels,  $4  up  from  stock 
DdriUU  S>  imported  from  Tom  Barron,  England.  Records 
262  to  313  eggs.  Eggs  for  hatch’g.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  ,p  Lazrtewi“ram! 

and  big  bone,  Sired  by  sons  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Miss  IDA  CHUMBLEY,  Draper.  Virginia 

Ti,r|,ouo  Pure  wild  stock.  Over  year.  Toms  and  hens 
I  UIKBjb  reasonable.  Mrs.  J.  C.  LUKENS  Oxford,  Pa. 

Nviclrn  Single  Comb  While  Leghorns,  1  2c.  Barred 
l/HlCKS  Rocks,  13c.  Red,  14c.  Safe  delivery  guur’td. 

Circular  free.  II.  S.  llAltT,  UcAilitervlllr,  Pa 

S  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS. 
*->n*V,*m*3  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED.  9c  UP 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEM0ND  Box  2  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


LEG H^ORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Husky,  livable  fellows,  from  selected  heavy’  producing 
free  range  breeders,  mated  to  pedigreed  Tancred  bred 
males.  Quality,  service,  satisfaction  at  moderate  prices. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  P.  PALMER  Middleport,  New  York 


TTuprlaV  Strain  Breeding  Cockerels,  $2.50  eacl 
Ibvenay  strain  Also  chicks.  Circular  free. 

HUGH  E.  PATTERSON  Route  1  CLAYTON.  N.  1 


THE  KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Led  the  West  Washington  Contest  for  the  month 
of  January.  Eggs— Chicks— Circular 

W.  H  II.  KENT  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


HOLLYWOOD  Leghorns 

ItF.ST  EGG  STRAIN.  BABY  CHICKS.  HATCHING  EGGS 

WHITE  WINGS  FA  RM  Mooresville,  Ind . 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Write  for  Circular. 

Echo  Poultry  Farm  Moravia,  N.Y. 


MASS.  CERTIFIED  •fNiPPaSL'KS?* 

Aerebrldge  1  arm  Box  R  Marlboro,  Man*. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  reI1™ai;-e<?'  Bi(!:  Bone- 


tion  Guar.  Eggs. 


nrelated  Trios.  Satisfac- 

Mis*  Kl.l/A  111- 1 II  TATE,  Reaper,  Virginia 


r  Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  "N 

Vitamin  A  for  Hatchability  —  Vitamin  D  for  Leg  Weakness 

EXPERIMENT  Stations  and  Poultry  Experts  recommend  COD 
LIVER  OIL  for  breeders,  and  for  baby  chicks. 

Use  MARDEN’S  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  and  be  safe.  It  is  rich  in 
Vitamins  A  and  D.  Vitamin  A  makes  better  eggs  for  hatching — more 
chicks  per  hundred  eggs.  Vitamin  D  prevents  and  cures  Leg  Weak¬ 
ness,  and  insures  a  strong  bone  growth. 

Inferior  grades  are  on  the  market.  Better  be  sure.  NATURAL  UN¬ 
PRESSED  oil  for  Poultry  and  Animal  Food  :  1-gal.  cans,  $2.00  ;  5-gal. 
cans,  $7.50  ;  10-gal.  cans,  $13.50  ;  55-gal.  barrels,  at  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Express  Collect.  Please  ask  for  Circular  No.  3. 

Marden-Wild  Corporation,  500  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 


Mil 


MAGIC  BROODER 


AGENTS  WANTED 


UNITED  BROODER  CO. 

301  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  only  brooder  with  a 
gas  chamber.  Famous  for 
high-grade  construction : 
large  coal  capacity;  non- 
clinker  grate,  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  draft  regulation;  im¬ 
proved  thermostats;  slide 
for  cleaning  smoke  flue. 
The  Magic  is  positively 
cliill-proof,  fire-proof,  gas- 
proof  and  dependable. 
Grows  chicks  at  a  profit. 
Sold  on  30  days  guarantee. 
Write  for  free  Catalogue. 


Write  for  particulars 
about  our  new  roof 
pipe.  A  wonderful  in¬ 
vention. Catches  all  con¬ 
densation  above  roof. 


28,000  EGG  CAPACITY 

w«r  BUCKEYE  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  SSSJf 


We  sell  first  class  chicks  only  and  guar¬ 
antee  full  count  delivery.  They  must  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  pleased  with  them.  High  flock 
averages  are  the  keynote  to  success  with 
any  flock,  large  or  small.  Pedigreed  males 
are  the  foundation  to  higher  egg-production 
and  we  have  them.  There  is  no  male  bird 
used  in  our  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
with  an  official  trapnest  record  of  less  than 
290  eggs  on  the  male  side  and  253-207  eggs 
on  the  female  side.  Our  parent  flock  which 


consists  of  120  officially  trapnested  hens  all 
with  records  above  200  eggs  are  mated  to 
males  with  seven  years’  trapnest  record  be-- 
hind  them;  on  the  male  side  nothing  below 
300  eggs  and  on  the  female  side  nothing 
below  292,  293  and  295  eggs.  If  you  want 
good  chicks  place  your  orders  early  ns  there 
are  only  a  few  thousand  more  left.  We  are 
two-thirds  booked  up.  Our  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  as  good  as  anyone  can  have.  Our 
prices  are: 


January . 30c  March . 22c  May .  18c 

February . 25c  April . 20c  June . 16c 

Special  Matings  a  matter  of  correspondence 

NEW  HOME  FARM  HATCHERIES,  R.F.D.3,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Pine  Tree  Day- Olds  Thrive 


iiiiiiiiiiinifiiiiiiaiiiiii 


THEY  are.  hatched  in  incubators  of  our  own  patented 
de  ign ,  individually  inspected  and  shipped  under  our 
positive  guarantee  of  100°/o  safe  arrival.  They  come 
trom  flocks  which  have  been  repeatedly  culled  and  mated 
by  a  licensed  poultry  judge. 

Write  for  big  FREE  Chick  Book  and  latest  prices 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 

Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

“The  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  United  States” 

JOSEPH  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


OualityIservice 


LAURELTON  BABY  CHICKS 

from  large  yearling  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Breeders 

Try  Laurolton  Farms  9.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  this  Spring.  All  are  from  our 
own  stock.  They  will  never  disappoint  you.  They  are  selected  to  assure  high  flock 
production 

,  J-afli'c'ton  Farms,  established  in  1912,  has  constantly  supplied  the  famous  Park 
&  Tilt  or  A  Stores  with  large,  white,  marketable  eggs.  Our  plant  includes  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land,  sixty  buildings  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  colony  houses. 
Laurelton  Baby  Chicks  are  an  investment  not  a  speculation. 

Inquiries  receive  prompt  attention.  Place  your  order  early 

LAURELTON  FARMS,  BOX  50.  LAKEWOOD.  N.  J. 


WU-bWED 

LIVE  AND  LAY  ” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  rani 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  gener 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
;g  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  . 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12*!  and  up.  100%  live  A 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  ^A 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS- Wyckoff  Strain 

At  HATCHERY  Prices 


Ref.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton. 

Free 

circular. 

Charges  prepaid. 

Per  100 

Per  1000 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

March 

$16 

$1  50 

C.  H.  Chandler.  Prop. 

April 

15 

1  40 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

May 

14 

t  30 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 

June 

13 

1  20 

10-WEEK  OLD  PULLETS,  $1.00  EACH 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  tor  Egg  Production 


CHIX 


Prices  per  Hundred 


Mar.  &  Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Mixed 

$11 

$lo 

*  9 

$  S 

Wh.&Br.  Leg. 

12 

11 

10 

9 

Barred  Rocks 

14 

18 

12 

11 

R.  I.  Reds 

15 

14 

18 

18 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  k2c  per  chick,  Orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  Jsc  per  chick ; orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  lc  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand- 
lingstamp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  Juiilutu  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


Rahil  Phiekc  Thor-o-Bred  R.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
iiauj  vlllbha  horns.  11c, parcel  po*t  paid.  Free  circular. 
FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington .  Ohio 


m>  >  chicks  < 

Assorted  -  -  .  .  _  jOc 

White  Leghorns  (Barron)  -  12c  &  20c 
Barred  Rocks  -  -  -  -  13c 

The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Millerstown, Pa. 
TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct)  "I'l:; 

Baby  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs— Trap-nested 
stock.  Circular. 

H,  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


BREEDING  COCKERELS-S.  G.  W.  Leghorn 

Sons  of  Tancred  ped.  (200-260);  males  and  high- 
prod  g hens,  $3  each.  Sat.  Theo.  R.  Apgar,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


PHICKS — EGGS.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Certified — Ped. — Trap- 
u  nested  stock.  Silver  cup  and  Blue  Ribbons.  Production 
show  Cornell  University,  1926.  Records  to  306.  All  Males 
2o0-egg  record.  Grade  A  Chix,  20c.  Special  Matings. 
Price  on  request.  LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Trumansburg,  N.Y. 


7,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Hatched  Feb.  5th  to  loth.  All  sired  by  pedigreed  cock¬ 
erels.  #1  each  in  100  lots.  April  10th  to  20th  delivery.  We 
guarantee  them  to  plea.se  you  or  your  money  back. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  ). 


450 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  G,  1920 


As  tough 
as  a  pigs  nose 


That’s  what  the  tread  of  a  Kelly-Springfield 
Heavy  Duty  Cord  tire  is  like. 

Here’s  a  tire  designed  for  service. 

Not  just  an  ordinary  passenger  car  tire  with 
an  extra  heavy  tread  but  built  from  the  inside 
out  to  stand  up  under  heavier  loads. 

If  you  haven’t  been  getting  satisfactory  mileage 
from  the  pneumatic  tires  on  your  truck  or  heavy 
passenger  car,  try  one  Kelly  Heavy  Duty  Cord. 

You’ll  buy  the  rest  of  the  set  without  urging. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  St.  New  York 

KE  LLY  hdvty  CORD 


GIVE  YOUR 

CHICKS 

A 

SQUARE  DEAL 


I  s t $  i  i  1 1  ,  i . IT 

i  1  ,  I  >  ■  I  f  I  t ,  !  i !  i  i 
-I  j  !.!  1  i  i  t  *■  *  4  |  i  i  s  i  j  *  3  >  i  » 

i  f  iltidi it  f Mi 
1  I ! If 1 1 1 1 1  1  14 ill  (Hit 


Li  *  I 

!bii- 


Tliev  will  grow  faster  and  healthier  and  lay  more  e. 
hen  you  use  unbreakable  CEL-O-GLASS  for  scratch  sheds 
id  poultry  house  windows.  CEL-O-GLASS  lets  in  the 
talizinsr  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the  sun  which  am  so  bene- 
>ial  to  young  chicks  and  laying  hens.  Ordinary  glass 
eep  these  rays  out.  The  Ultra-Violet  rays  prevent 
veak  legs’’  and  make  poultry  grow  so  much  faster  that 
icy  reach  marketing  size  weeks  earlier  when  prices  are 
°hest. 

CELLO  GLASS  IS  NOT  A  CLOTH 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  unbreakable.  IT  IS  NOT  A  CLOTH. 

-  lets  in  practically  as  much  light  as  clear  glass,  but 
Tfuses  it  so  that  there  are  no  dark  corners  in  your  house*. 

-  is  weatherproof,  keeps  heat  in  and  keeps  cold  out. 
;  is  very  light  in  weight  and  can  be  put  up  by  anyone 
ith  a  hammer  and  a  few  tacks.  Can  he  removed  in 
immer  and  used  over  again  year  after  year. 

Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  use  and  endorse  CEL-O- 
LASS  after  having  tried  every  thing  else.  You'll  save 
ioney  by  using  it.  Get  a  roll  and  see.  If  your  hardware, 
■ed  or  implement  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  genuine 
EL-O-GLASS,  send  us  ?«r>  for  a  trial  size  roll,  postpaid, 
mtaining  S3  square  feet.  Only  one  to  each  person.  Write 
>r  instructive  folder  No.  2S. 


CELLO  PRODUCTS,  INCORPORATED 
21  Spruce  Street  New  York  City 


CEL 


GLASS 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


THE  HENYARD 


Worms  in  Poultry 

We  have  550  R.  I.  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks  ;  seem  to  have  trouble  to  get  them 
to  eat  >the  mash  always  before  them.  They 
are  pullets  nine  months  old  Lately 
have  been  feeding  a  warm  mash  at  mid¬ 
day,  and  we  buy  plenty  of  old  bread 
cheap  (wheat)  and  have  been  putting 
a  few  loaves  mixed  in  the  wet  mash. 
Is  this  good  for  egg  production,  or  does 
the  bread  only  take  up  good  room  in  the 
hen  where  it  should  be  laying  mash  V  We 
are  feeding,  scratch,  14  lbs.  to  100  hens 
at  night,  which  they  eat  heartily,  but  are 
not  getting  the  production  we  should. 
We  have  lost  100  or  more  with  leg  weak¬ 
ness,  and  postmortem  usually  shows 
thread  worms  in  the  blind  pouches.  To¬ 
bacco  powder  won’t  drive  them  out  for 
us,  so  I  guess  the  worms  will  put  us  out 
of  the  poultry  business  very  soon.  u.  s. 

Alt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Bread  is  fattening  rather  than  con¬ 
ducive  to  egg  production  but  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  ration.  C.  S.  Greene 
ineeommends  that  not  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  tiie  ration  be  made  up  of  it  during 
•the  months  of  heavy  production,  Febru¬ 
ary  to  June,  and  not  more  than  from  10 
to  15  per  cent  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
This  for  Leghorns.  Less  should  probably 
be  fed  the  heavier  breeds,  which  lay  on 
fat  more  readily. 

Tobacco  powder  should  have  a  guaran¬ 
teed  nicotine  content  of  not  less  than 
1  y2  per  cent,  but  even  then,  it  cannot  be 
guaranteed  to  rid  fowls  of  worms.  Para¬ 
sites  inhabiting  the  caeca,  or  blind 
pouches,  would  be  very  difficult  to  reach 
with  any  vermifuge.  Poultrymen  are 
sometimes  put  out  of  business  by  in¬ 
testinal  parasites,  unless  they  can  change 
to  new  ground,  not  infested  by  these 
enemies  of  their  flocks.  I  have  known 
the  situation  to  be  saved,  however,  by 
merely  moving  (he  quarters  for  rearing 
chicks  over  the  fence  into  new  meadows. 

M.  B.  D. 


Stale  Bread  for  Poultry 

Is  stale  bread  and  stale  mixed  sweet 
rolls  and  cake  good  feed  for  poultry,  dry 
or  wet,  with  regular  dry  mash  mixed? 
Amount  all  the  chickens  would  clean  up 
in  a  half  hour.  Might  there  be  too  much 
salt  and  sugar  for  poultry?  I  feed  4  lbs. 
of  salt  to  500  lbs.  of  regular  dry  mash. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  M.  H.  b. 

Stale  bread  is  often  fed  to  poultry  and 
to  other  farm  animals,  having  something 
less  than  the  value  of  wheat  middlings. 
Probably  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  poultry  mash  -should  be  composed 
of  it  unless  its  fattening  properties  ape 
specially  desired.  I  do  not  know  bow 
much  sugar  may  be  contained  in  sweet 
bakery  wastes,  but  should  not  expect  that 
there  would  be  enough  salt  to  do  harm. 
It  might  be  well  to  cut  the  salt  out  of 
the  mash  when  feeding  this  stuff,  particu¬ 
larly  as  you  'are  giving  a  rather  large 
quantity  in  your  mixture.  Three  pounds 
to  500  of  mash  is  ordinarily  recom¬ 
mended.  Such  wastes  are.  of  course,  of 
very  uncertain  composition,  probably 
seldom  twice  alike,  but,  if  there  is  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  fed  in 
reasonable  quantities  to  poultry,  I  do  not 
know  of  it.  M.  b.  D. 


Soft  Coal  in  Brooder  Stove 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  a  coal 
brooder  stove  in  my  brooder  house.  Can 
you  give  me  any  information  about  using 
soft  coal,  as  hard  coal  canr.ot  be  bought 
here?  Would  there  he  enough  variation 
in  heat  to  cause  trouble  with  chicks? 

Herndon,  Va.  G.  M.  J. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  experiments  pre¬ 
viously  made  in  the  use  of  soft  c-oal  in 
coal-burning  brooder  stoves,  though  such 
experiments  are  now  under  way.  Soft 
coal  would  naturally  not  be  used  if  an¬ 
thracite  was  available,  but  the  present 
inability  to  get  the  latter  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  bring  about  extensive  trials  and  we 
shall  find  out  whether  soft  coal  can  be 
used  satisfactorily.  My  own  advice  is 
that  you  try  out  the  best  grade  of  small- 
sized  semi-bituminous  coal  that  you  can 
get,  and  do  it  before  you  are  compelled 
to  have  heat  for  chickens.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  can  tell  you  now  much 
about  it.  Oil  beaters  will  undoubtedly 
be  thoroughly  tried  out  this  coming 
Spring  and  will  probably  be  developed 
into  satisfactory  means  of  heating  in  cold 
Weather.  There  are  various  manufac¬ 
turers  of  these  stoves  now  who  assert 
that  their  products  are  already  fully  sat¬ 
isfactory.  If  any  are  willing  to  guar¬ 
antee  this,  in  a  way  that  will  make  their 
guarantee  of  value,  the  poultryman  may 
find  the  problem  already  solved,  but  I 
should  not  purchase  an  oil  heater  for  use 
during  the  early  and  cold  part  of  the 
hatching  season  without  a  satisfactory 
guarantee  upon  the  part  of  the  maker.  I 
am  told  that  the  State  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Michigan  has  ordered  a  small 
shipload  of  English  anthracite  coal  of 
suitable  size  for  brooder  stoves,  to  come 
through  the  port  of  Baltimore  and  be  de¬ 
livered  in  Michigan  at  about  $23  per 
ton  ;  perhaps  you  can  get  a  bucketful  or 
two  of  that.  M.  n.  n. 


B-K  Saved  Me  $3000 

"Our  buffs  contracted  chicken  pox 
. . .  later  on  roup  and  it  looked  as  if 
we  would  lose  every  bird  ...  We 
dipped  them  in  a  solution  of  B-K  . . . 
sprayed  each  bird’s  mouth  and  cleaned 
up  the  entire  flock.  B-K  in  this  one  in¬ 
stance  saved  me  $3,000.”  W.  D.  James  of 
the  well-known  James  Farms. 

Give  B-K  in  drinking  water.  Use  as  directedtospray 
and  disinfect.  Will  prevent  and  stop  roup,  canker, 
“poultry  flu’’  and  other  dread  poultry  diseases. 
B-K  is  a  safe,  non-poisonous  germ  killer  for  roup 
and  otherpoultry  diseases.  Clear  and  clean.  Leaves 
no  odor.  B-K  is  concentrated— costs  about  Us  cents 
per  gallon  of  dilution  ready  to  use.  Buy  a  jug  at 
your  dealer’s.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Write  for  FREE  Book 

on  treatment  and  prevention  of  poultry 
diseases.  It  may  save  you  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  in  losses. 


General 
Laboratories 

,  Dept.  131-C 
Madison 
Wis. 
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Oyster  Shell  Meal 

For  More  and 
Belter  Eggs 

Used  all  of  the  time  in 
the  North  American  Egg 
Laying  Competitions. 
Fed  to  Hens  and  Chicks, 
because  faster  assimila¬ 
tion  makes  more  eggs 
and  faster  growth. 
Specially  prepared  from 
selected  oyster  shells. 
Used  in  either  dry  or 
wet  mash.  If  your  dealer 
cannotsupply  you — send 
us  his  name  and  $1.00  for 
100-lb.  bag  F,  O.  B.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
Sole  Manufacturers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SINGLE  C  O  M  B - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  form  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  thnt 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mnr.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Hamptons  LEGHORN  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

Reports  from  my  customers  prove  that  Hamptons 
Black  Leghorns  average  a  profit  of  $2  a,  year  per  hen, 
from  large  white  egg  sales.  Is  not  such  proved  profit 
makers,  the  most  desirable  breed  for  you  ? 

Order  now  for  April  chicks’  at  $17  50  per  100,  $85.00 
per  500.  $105  per  1000.  Or  May  chicks  at  $16.00  per  100. 
$77.50  per  500,  $150  per  1000.  Terms:  25%  with  ord  r. 
Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaran¬ 
teed  within  1200  miles.  Circular  tree. 

A.  E.  Hampton  Box  R  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


CLOVERDALE  STRAIN  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 

Trapnested  since  1912/No  males  used  under  210-egg  breed¬ 
ing,  Two  large  peus  headed  by  pure  Tancred-Quintoplex 
300-egg  breeuing.  Very  reasonable  prices  on  eggs  and 
chicks.  Send  today  for  our  catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.F.O  No.  I.Cortland.N.Y. 


WHITE  •’nES&’SSS™  CHICKS 

Best  strains.  Well  bred.  Healthy  stock.  S15  hund¬ 
red;  $140  thousand.  “Special  Matings,"  $18  hund¬ 
red;  Heavy  Mixed,  10c  each,  1’ostnge  paid,  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  JAS.  E.  ULSH.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


iiiniTr  i  rrnnDiu  AND  rhode  island  reds, 

WHUL  LLUHUKll  Hnby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Egg.. 
Positively  nothing  better.  Blood  tested.  From  trap- 
nested  stock.  250  to  315-egg  strain,  Prices  reasonable. 

Maple  Leaf  Farm  Co.,  Inc.  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


BARRON  iVSVKUSStTt  BABY  CHICKS 

Breeders  bred  from  trap-nested  stock.  Circular. 

NAUVOO  I  111VT&  POULT KY  FARM  *.  No.  1  EMEUS,  PA. 


Mink  flrorlo  Phinte  At  fair  prices.  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 

high  braoe  UhicKs  REDS  wyanoottes,  a  n  c  o  n  a  s, 

BLACK  GIANTS.  Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

CHAS  TAYLOK  Box  R  Liberty,  N,  Y. 

H Ul D  VC  <  S.C.  W.  Leghorns  12c,  from  my  own  free 
ullluao  I  range  floe  a.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


:aby  chicks 


S.  0.  W.  I, eg.  12c  ;  B.  P.  llocks  14o 


refully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100$  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

LLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

N.  J.  Ehrenzeller. 


_  _.  X.  3FS.ED  CHIX 

rom  my  flock  of  farm  raised  birds,  absolutely  free 
of  all  disease,  FISHER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Plainville,  Mass 

CHICKS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Only 

We  use  our  own  large  white  eggs  only  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  liens  bred  to  pedigreed  males.  $lt>  a  100. 

O  EDA  It  GROVE  FARM  Stockton.  >.  J. 


r*  I_I  I  r*  O  (  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  18c.  From  our 
r,  I  l\  |  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Circ.  E.  Li.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

mi. i  ill _ i „„  From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs 

White  WyandOttCS  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 


YRON  PEPPER 


Georgetown,  Delaware 
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Sealing  Eggs 


I  would  like  to  know  the  process  of 
curing  or  sealing  California  eggs.  What 
is  the  preserving  material?  I  have  used 
a  great  many  of  these  eggs  the  last  two 
years  and  they  have  proved  very  satisfac- 
torv.  W.  T.  K. 

Plainfield,  N,  J. 

Sealing  or  processing  eggs  as  it  is 
called  in  the  West  is  a  patented  process 
through  which  they  pass  before  going 
into  cold  storage.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  it  is  a  valuable  aid  in  keeping 
eggs  in  good  condition  during  the  storage 
period.  I  was  much  interested  in  seeing 
just  how  this  processing  is  done  at  the 
large  plant  of  the  Poultry  Producers  of 
Central  California  in  Petaluma. 

The  eggs  were  first  placed  in  open 
work  orates  holding  SO  dozen  each  and 
used  only  for  the  dipping  process.  These 
crates  full  of  eggs  are  then  set  on  a 
sort  of  “ferris  wheel”  which  moves  at 
but  instead  of  the  eggs 
air  they  go  down  into  a 
staying  there  a  specified 
eight  seconds,  whi!<e  the 
and  coming  out  on  the 


a  certain  speed 
going  up  in  the 
tank  of  hot  oil 
time,  seven  or 
wheel  revolves 
other  side. 

One  man  sets  the  crates  on  the  wheel 
as  the  baskets  come  around  and  another 
takes  them  off  on  the  opposite  side  after 
being  dipped  and  places  them  on  a  rack 
which  allows  the  surplus  oil  to  drain  off 
and  run  back  into  the  tank.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  system  depends  largely  upon 
the  ability  of  the  operator  to  keep  the 
oil  at  the  proper  temperature  which 
must  be  uniform  at  about  254  degrees. 
This  appears  to  be  “hot  stuff”  but  the 
manager  told  me  that  was  the  proper 
temperature.  Ike  also  said  the  oil  caught 
fire  one  day  through  some  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  there  was  a  lively  time  around 
there  until  it  was  extinguished.  .Tust 
what  grade  of  oil  they  use  I  do  not 
know.  While  this  method  is  successful 
on  a  large  scale  I  doubt  very  much  if  it 
would  be  practical  in  a  small  way. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Beans  for  Poultry 

I  wish  to  feed  beans  to  poultry.  The 
beans  were  gathered  when  ripe  and  dried 
without  mold.  Would  it  do  any  harm  to 
cook  these  beans  and  feed  a  small  amount 
mixed  with  ground  feed?  v.  c.  S. 

Alexandria,  O. 

Beans  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  listed 
among  the  foods  adapted  to  poultry  feed¬ 
ing.  but  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  so  used.  They  are  high  in 
vegetable  protein,  containing  more  than 
twice  as  much  of  this  element  as  either 
wheat  or  corn  and  as  much  as  gluten 
feed,  one  of  the  high  protein  concen¬ 
trates.  Sheep  seem  to  be  about  the  only 
•farm  animals  to  which  beans  are  fed 
whole  and  uncooked  but  cull  beans  are 
fed  to  them  with  excellent  -results.  Fed 
as  you  suggest,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  beans  in  the  poultry  ration,  though  l 
have  never  had  occasion  to  feed  them  and 
cannot  quote  any  authority  upon  the 
subject.  M.  B.  D- 


Portable  Brooder-houses 

Will  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  two 
brooder-houses  that  I  wish  to  build,  size 
10x12  ft.  8  ft.  front  5  ft.  rear?  Will 
use  six  runners,  floor  tongued  and 
grooved,  nailed  to  runners.  I  wish  to 
build  these  strong  and  warm  and  yet  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  I  have  chestnut 
trees  that  would  do  for  runners,  also  have 
pines  about  12-in.  through.  Could  I  use 
these  for  roof  and  sides  and  cover  them 
with  roofing?  Would  I  have  them  sawed 
%-in ?  Would  chestnut  do  for  rafters? 
IIow  should  I  frame  it,  with  studding 
or  boards  up  and  down?  I  had  planned 
to  have  boards  2  ft.  wide  in  front  from 
floor  up  and  balance  of  space  covered 
with  glass  substitute.  Would  it  be  all 
right  to  put  400  chicks  in  one  of  these 
houses?  a.  m. 

Freehold,  N.  J. 

Chestnut  will  make  excellent  lumber 
for  the  runners,  2x0  or  2  x  8  in.,  with 
corners  chamfered.  Pine  will  nrobably 
be  better  for  the  frame  and  siding,  being 
less  likely  to  split  and  warp.  There 
is  ho  better  lumber  for  such  purposes 
than  our  native  white  pine.  Hemlock  is 
also  good.  I  should  lay  a  floor  of 
matched  pine  upon  the  runners  and  build 
a  frame  upon  this,  covering  the  frame 
with  half-inch  boards,  over  which  a  good 
grade  of  light  roofing  may  be  tacked : 


1  guarantee  the  Putnam  Brooder 
Heater  to  give  satisfaction  or  it  may 
be  returned  to  me  within  30  days, 
and  the  money  paid  for  it  will  be 
refunded. 


“A  perfectly  simple  and  simply  perfect" 

LOW- COST  Brooder  for  saving  your  Baby  Chicks, 
either  those  you  hatch  yourself  or  those  you  buy* 

See  Sample  Brooder  at  Left 

THE  materials  used  to  make  the  Sample  Brooder  at  left  were  one  shoe  box; 
one-sixth  yard  of  oil  cloth  and  one  Putnam  Brooder  Heater.  The  total  cost, 
including-  Heater,  was  $4.96.  A  14-year-old  boy  can  build  one  in  an  hour 
with  no  tools  but  saw  and  hammer.  This  Brooder  will  accommodate  from 
25  to  60  chicks  and  will  take  better  care  of  them  than  any  brooder  made,  no 
matter  how  elaborate  or  expensive.  Build  one  NOW  and  have  it  ready  for 
the  young-  chicks  when  they  come.  Write  for  plans  for  making  this  Brooder 
and  testimonials  from  satisfied  users.  I  will  send  you  the  plans  FREE. 


Advantages  of  the  Putnam  Home-made  Brooder 

Requires  filling  but  once  a  week — no  other  attention.  Patented  principle — efficiency  guaranteed.  Over 
100,000  in  use.  Every  other  brooder  must  be  filled  and  trimmed  seven  times  a  week. 

This  Brooder  is  adapted  to  any  size  plant.  One  brooder  cares  for  from  25  to  60  chicks.  For  larger 
flocks,  simply  use  more  brooders.  This  Brooder  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  small  breeder  and 
back-lotter  who  aims  to  produce  a  few  dozen  chicks  of  extra-high  quality.  Send  for  and  read  the  tes¬ 
timonials  of  users.  No  other  brooder  on  the  market  is  easier  or  more  simple  to  operate;  none  uses  so  little 
oil  per  chick;  brooder  consumes  less  than  a  gallon  of  oil  per  month.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  acts  like  an  open  lire  place,  carrying  the  foul  air  out  and  drawing  the  fresh  air  in.  Per¬ 
fect  ventilation  is  provided  automatically. 

Heat  is  radiated  from  above  onto  the  backs  of  the  chicks,  giv¬ 
ing  the  natural  and  soothing  effect  of  the  hen — without  the  lice. 

The  Brooder  Heater  is  made  entirely  of  metal,  solderless;  it  is 
practically  indestructible. 

Hover  is  so  constructed  that  chicks  End  exact  temperature  they 
like.  Adjustable  hover  takes  care  of  any  season  from  February  to 
July.  Putnam  Home-made  Brooder  can  be  operated  anywhere,  in  a 
sunny  room,  in  the  house,  in  an  open  shed,  or  if  a  roof  be  built  on 
it,  out  of  doors.  A  half-grown  boy  can  carry  it  anywhere. 

No  other  brooder  is  easier  to  clean  and  disinfect.  Simply  lift 
out  the  hover  and  heater.  The  brooder  can  then  be  emptied  of 
litter  and  disinfected. 

Capacity  of  Putnam  Home-Made  Brooder  is  elastic.  When 
chicks  require  more  exercising  space,  heater  and  hover  can  be 
placed  in  larger  box  or  other  structure.  The  brooder  grows  with, 
the  brood.  The  floor  of  this  brooder  is  even  with  the  ground.  The 
chicks  run  out  and  in  without  having  to  learn  any  stairs  or  steps, 
thus  avoiding  loss  from  rain  or  chilling. 

At  no  price,  high  or  low,  can  you  buy  a  brooder  so  economical  in 
first  cost,  in  fuel  and  in  labor  required,  so  simple  and  easy  to  oper¬ 
ate,  so  perfectly  ventilated,  or  one  so  sure  to  raise  healthy  birds. 


Putnam  Brooder  Heater,  made  of  Gal¬ 
vanized  Steel,  costs  $4.75,  postpaid; 
made  of  pure  Aluminum,  $6.25. 
Directions  for  making  the  complete 
Brooder  are  packed  with  every  Heater. 


In  Successful  Use  for  Years 


THIS  BROODER  HEATER  is  in 
have  been  sold,  and  they  have  given 

Oh  Boy!  The  Only  Thing 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

“I  have  used  the  Putnam  Stove 
for  8  years  and  this  is  the  first  time 
I  had  to  get  a  new  burner  and  I  got 
wick  from  you  only  twice.  I  can’t 
do  without  the  Little  Putnam.  I 
also  have  a  Brooder  Heater,  got  it 
last  winter  but  I  made  my  brooder 
so  I  can  keep  80  chicks  in  it  this 
winter.  I  will  make  one  and  see  if 
I  can’t  use  the  Heater  for  100.  Oh 
Boy!  They  are  the  only  thing. — 
Nick  Webber. 


no  sense  an  experiment.  Successfully  used  for  years.  Over  100,000  of  them 
uniform  satisfaction.  Here  are  a  few  reports  selected  from  hundreds: 


Chicks  Doing  Fine— 
None  Chilled 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

We  received  the  Brooder  Heat¬ 
er  in  time  and  we  would  not  part 
with  it.  I  have  200  little  chicks 
which  we  have  raised  in  this 
brooder,  and  they  are  doing-  fine 
— have  not  lost  one  yet.  Before 
we  had  this  Putnam  home-made 
Brooder  we  lost  many  by  their 
getting  chilled  when  small. — Mrs. 
C.  W.  Bennett,  Route  1. 


Heaters  Have  No  Equal 

Magnolia,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find  P.  O.  money  order 
for  which  send  me  2  more  Putnam 
Brooder  Heaters  and  one  dozen 
wicks  for  same.  Kindly  rush  or¬ 
der.  Through  me,  you  have  sold 
several  of  these  Brooder  Heaters, 
and  I  certainly  do  enjoy  teaching 
others  how  to  use  them.  There  is 
nothing  else  equal  to  it  on  the 
market.  I  am  well  pleased  with 
this  Brooder  Heater  and  always 
praise  it. — W.  B.  Barth. 


*  sell  the  Brooder  Heater  only:  you  can  easily  make  the  Brooder. 
JL  mJ K  1 J  E  1C  ?  A  every  Brooder  Heater  I  will  send  easily  followed  directions  for 
_  ,  ,  ,  ,  making  the  Home-Made  Brooder.  Your  dealer  should  have  the  Putnam 

t61  im«it-rk'-p  Ask  y°ur.  dealer  for  or  I  will  fill  your  order,  all  charges  prepaid  at  these  prices: 
4dr, i  ’  '^4'J5  ’  Pure  Aluminum,  $6.25.  Please  send  your  dealer’s  name.  Try  the  Putnam  Brooder 
Heater  if  not  pleased,  return  it  in  good  order  within  30  days,  I’ll  refund  your  money.  '  Reference,  by  permis¬ 
sion,  Editor  of  this  journal.  ’  *  v 

I*  PUTNAM,  Route  364-ab  Elmira,  New  York 
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S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
c1^  The  Marquis  Poultry  Farm 


Wm.  Marquis,  Prop. 

One  of  the  few  LEADING  POULTRY  PLANTS  with  a 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  With 
RECOGNIZED  OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

Our  “New  Jersey  Farm  Contest”  record,  949 
birds  averaged  201  eggs  per  bird  for  year. 
Walked  off  with  all  the  honors  from  the  Ocean 
County,  N.  J.  Trapnesting  and  Breed  Improve¬ 
ment  Project.  Silver  Cup  for  High  Pen.  Silver 


Toms  River,  N.  J. 

large  number  of  Birds  with  High  Grade  Pedigrees 

Cup  for  live  highest  birds.  Third  high  bird  in 
BERGEN  County  Contest.  Our  Pen  is  near 
the  top  at  the  STORRS  Contest. 

BABY  CHICK  PRICES 
Before  Apr,  10  Before  May  10  After  May  10 
"  -  20c 


Less  than  500.  ea.  25c 


500  or  over 
1000  or  over 


24c 

23c 


23c 

22c 

21c 


19c 

18c 


% 


Baby  Chicks,  Pullets,  Breeding 
Stock  and  Pedigreed  Cockerels 

25%  deposit  on  all  orders — balance  10  days  before  delivery  c>x 


Our  Modern  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks— They  Cost  No  More 

Prom  stock  selected  and  leg-banded  by  men  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio 
State  University.  Write  for  free  catalog.  '  1 0()  -qq 

White  and  Barred  Bocks,  Bose  and  Single  Comb  Beds . $15.00  $72.50  $140.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C,  R.  I.  Whites ...  .16.00  77.50  150.00 

S.  C,  Anconas,  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . . . .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Assorted  (All  Breeds)  . - . 10c  each  straight 

Assorted  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  . 12c  each  straight 

Bank  reference.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  56,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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|  ORGANIZED  | 
I  CO-OPERATION  i 


A  New  Book 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON  = 


_  This  book  is  written  in  three  parts.  — 

—  PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  ~ 

—  Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters.  ~ 

—  PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  — 

ZZ  and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  ~ 
ZZ  Organization.  In  ten  chapters.  ~ 

~  PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co-  “ 

—  operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis-  “ 

—  tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  — 

77  chapters.  — 

“  This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-  ZZ 

”  operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of 
ZZ  books  have  contented  themselves  with  ac-  ” 
“  counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab-  ZZ 
“  fished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  ” 

—  and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in  ~ 

—  its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  “ 
~  Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera-  — 

—  tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  — 

—  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  — 

—  principles  and  definite  policies  that  have  — 
ZZ  proved  successful.  This  book  is  the  first  ” 
ZZ  real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other.  — 
ZZ  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will  — 
ZZ  follow  on  this  fine;  but  for  the  present  ZZ 
“  there  is  no  other  book  seriously  treating  ZZ 

—  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation.  ZZ 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00  Sjj 

E  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  E 
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C.  B.  P.  Brand  Pulverized 

TOBACCO  POWDER 

Guaranteed  Nicotine  Content  1.50% 


keep 
poultry 
-free  from 

roundworms 

with 

I C  BP  BRAND 


PULVERIZED 

«- TOBACCO 
POWDER 


«;;;  III 

/ 1 


orchards,  and  vegetable  gardens, 


In  order  to  protect  or  free  your 
poultry  from  large  and  small 
round  worms  only  2  lbs.  of  C.  B.  P. 
Brand  PulverizedTobacco Powder 
is  necessary  with  every  100  lbs. 
of  W'et  or  dry  mash. 

Tobacco  Powder  is  recommend¬ 
ed’  by  experiment  stations  and 
practical  poultrymen  as  the  most 
effective  remedy  for  worms  in 
poultry. 

Write  today  for  pamphlets  giv¬ 
ing  full  information  about  this 
easy  and  effective  means  of  sav¬ 
ing  your  flock  from  worms. 

C.  B.  P.  Brand  Pulverized  To¬ 
bacco  Powder  is  used  extensively 
by  Horticulturists  on  flowers, 
duster,  to  eliminate  soft  bodied 


insects.  Full  information  given  on  request. 

PRICES  : 

100  lbs.  for  $4.00  10  lbs.  for  $1.00 


F.  O.  B.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Dealers  Solicited 


Shipped  Post  Paid 


CONESTOGA  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Stop  the  Losses  ofi 

Your  Baby  Chi 


If  you  have  been  losing 
your  baby  chicks;  if  they 
have  been  getting  chilled 
to  death,  smothered  to 
death  and  overheated; 
write  us  today.  We’ll  \ 
send  you  proof  you  can 
stop  your  losses — you  can 
keep  your  chicks  from 
dying.  Our  new  Brooder 
Book  tells  how.  It’ll  give 
you  proof  you  can  save 
your  chicks  and  your  profits. 


exercise  to  every  single  chick  in 
the  brood.  There’s  no  chilling, 
no  overheating,  no  crowding. 
Every  raisable  chick  develops 
into  a  profitable  bird. 


This  Brooder  bums  Hard  Coal 
and  SOFT  COAL 


No  More  Chilling — 
No  More  Crowding 

Chilling,  crowding  and  over¬ 
heating  are  due  to  faulty  brood¬ 
ing.  But  there’s  one  sure  way 
to  prevent  them.  The  Buckeye 
is  the  brooder  that  has  the 
capacity  to  care  for  the  chicks 
on  the  cold  nights.  It  furnishes 
enough  heat  all  the  time — not 
part  of  the  time.  It  guarantees 
constant  warmth,  fresh  air  and 


Write  for  FREE  Book 

If  you  want  to  raise  all  your 
chicks,  the  experience  of  250,000 
Buckeye  users;  the  success  of 
Buckeye  for  ten  years;  all  prove 
Buckeye  is  the  safe,  sure 

Buckeye 

incubators  and  brooders 


brooder.  We’ll  tell  you  why. 
Write  today  for  the  Free 
Brooder  Book.  It  will  also  tell 
you  why  Buckeye  Incubators 
hatch  every  hatchable  egg.  It 
will  give  you  valuable  poultry¬ 
raising  plans  and  methods.  It’s 
all  free.  So  write  us  today. 
Do  it  now. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

1980  Euclid  Avenue,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Odorless  —  Sanitary 

Scratching  Litter 

AMERICAN  Peat  has  a  marvelous  capacity  for  absorbing 
moisture  and  odors.  It  is  clean  and  dry  — safeguards  your 
birds  against  cold  and  roup  and  your  buildings  against  the 
fire  hazard.  After  serving  all  winter  as  litter,  it  makes 
the  finest  fertilizer  for  flowers,  gardens,  lawns,  etc. 

100  Pound  Trial  Bag,  $1.60,  f.  o.  b.  Capac,  Mich.  . 
Send  check  or  money  order.  Write  for  free  folder  describing 
"The  Litter  Supreme.” 

AMERICAN  PEAT  CO.,  Inc. 

17  East  45th  Street  Dept.  R  New  York  City 


American  Peat  |a§ 

The  Litter  Supreme 


VENARIUS Recommended 


V////  TBADf  MAP K  ^ 

■ARBOLINEUM 
Applied  Once 


Year 


or 

Money 
Refunded! 


Write  for  Circulars 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 

Dept  210  Milwaukee,  W  is. 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Grinding  at  Home 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rice,  Spices,  etc. 
Enjoy  the  natural  flavor.  Freshly 
ground  as  needed.  Grinds  quickly, 
coarse  or  fine.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Other  sizes,  large  or 
small.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

EASTON  ENG.  & 
MACH.  CO. 

Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 
Dept.  R  Easton,  Pa 
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CAPON-GOLD 


99 


What’s-a-Capon-and-Why?  A  Pot-of-Gold,  from  your  chickens.  The  coining 
of  The-Gold  to  your  account,  fully  illustrated  and  explained,  The  Capon,  The- 
Pot-of-Gold  all  in  natural  colors,  in  a  brand  new  64-page  book.  It  explains 
why  Capons  are  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  poultry  business.  ^ Tells  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  know  about  capons.  Lists  of  capon  dealer  s  addresses. 
Tells  how  to  prevent  “Slips.”  Where  to  get  the  best  and  cheapest  capon 
tools.  Capons  are  immense  eating.  Big  profits  realized.  Get  wise.  This  book 
tells  how  To  introduce  the  new  book  quickly  will  send  a  regular  50c  copy  to 

IS  George  Beuoy,  R.  R.  15,  Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 


2  x2  in.  stuff  may  be  used  for  the  frame 
if  of  good  pine  or  hemlock ;  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  chestnut.  It  might  split  if 
used  in  such  small  dimensions,  but  any 
local  carpenter  should  be  able  to  advise 
you  as  to  this.  I  have  built  such  brooder 
houses,  using  2x2  in.  hemlock  for  frame 
and  rafters,  matched  pine  flooring,  half- 
inch  stuff  for  covering  the  frame,  with 
prepared  roofing  paper  outside.  Rafters 
should  be  spaced  to  permit  nailing  regu¬ 
lar  widths  of  roofing  material  to.  There 
is  some  danger  that  such  a  building  will 
be  made  too  heavy  for  a  team  to  draw 
over  anything  but  frozen  ground,  and  it 
is  usually  necessary  to  haul  these  build¬ 
ings  over  meadows.  They  should  be 
made  as ‘light  as  possible  and.  still  be  stiff 
enough  not  to  be  racked  out  of  shape  by 
moving.  You  probably  do  not  intend  to  use 
six  runners  under  each  ‘building;  but 
two  are  needed  under  an  8-ft.  building, 
though  three  might  be  better  for  one 
10  ft.  wide.  A  building  of  this  size 
would  be  amply  large  enough  for  400 
chicks,  as  many  as  it  is  advisable  -to  keep 
together.  m.  b.  d. 


Tinted  Leghorn  Eggs 

I  have  a  large  flock  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  I  get  quite  a  few  light  brown 
eggs.  I  also  notice  that  quite  a  few  o'f 
my  birds  have  light  legs  and  some  with 
a  bluish  color.  Can  you  tell  me  if  birds 
with  a  different  color  than  yellow  legs 
are  the  ones  that  lay  the  darker  eggs  and 
if  they  are  pure  White  Leghorns? 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  f.  b. 

Some  strains  of  Leghorns  lay  more 
tinted  eggs  ihan  others.  It  is  largely 
a  matter  of  whether  they  have  boon  bred 
to  produce  a  chalk  white  egg'  or  not. 
Continued  breeding  from  the  layers  of 
the  tinted  eggs  would  increase  the  defect, 
but  this  can  be  avoided  by  hatching  only 
pure  white  eggs.  It  is  not  an  indication 
of  impure  blood  that  some  shanks  are 
white  or  bluish  in  color.  A  hen  that 
shows  rich  yellow  legs  during  the  laying 
season,  or  at  any  time  after  completing 
the  molt,  is  probably  a  drone  and  not 
to  be  admired  because  of  her  beauty.  The 
yellow  pigment  that  gives  color  to  the 
shanks  comes  in  with  the  new  feathers 
after  molting  but  is  “laid  out”  after  a 
season  of  good  production ;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  an  indication  of  quality  in  the 
desirable  sense  of  that  word.  You  may 
note  the  same  yellow  pigment  in  the  eye 
ring,  the  beak  and  about  the  vent.  It 
should  be  there  whpn  the  hen  lias  com¬ 
pleted  her  molt  and  stored  up  a  good 
quantity  of  body  fat  but  should  not  re¬ 
main  after  laying  has  long  continued,  dis¬ 
appearing  gradually  with  production  and 
leaving  the  softer  tissues  first.  For  some 
reason,  “yellow”  signifies  undesirable 
qualities  in  man,  and,  when  out  of  place, 
in  beast.  Why,  in  the  former  case,  I  <lo 
not  know.  M.  b.  d. 


Sprouting  Oats 

Would  you  give  me  information  on 
sprouting  oats  for  Winter  green’s  for 
chickens?  Which  is  the  best  all  around 
chicken,  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  or  the 
Black  Minorcas  for  layers  and  also  for 
table  use?  I  would  like  to  get  some  breed 
that  start  laying  early  in  the  Fall  and 
not  molt.  E.  J.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

To  sprout  oats  in  cold  weather,  they 
must  be  placed  in  a  room  that  does  not 
go  below  60  degrees  in  temperature,  70 
is  better,  or  in  an  artificially  heated  cabi¬ 
net  made  for  the  purpose.  Here,  they 
must  be  spread  out  thin,  an  inch  or  two 
in  depth,  and  kept  well  wet  while  sprout¬ 
ing.  They  must  also  have  plenty  of  sun¬ 
light.  Light,  heat  and  moisture  are  the 
cardinal  requirements  of  sprouting  oats, 
or  other  growing  vegetation.  You  may 
have  a  floor  where  these  requirements 
can  be  met.  If  so,  soak  the  oats  over 
night  in  tepid  water  and  spread  them  out 
the  following  morning,  sprinkling  once 
or  oftener  daily  to  keep  them  very  moist. 
Rake  over  daily  until  sprouts  begin  to 
form. 

As  an  all  ’round  fowl,  I  prefer  the  R. 
I.  Red  to  the  Black  Minorca,  though  the 
latter  has  some  characteristics  superior 
to  corresponding  ones  in  the  R.  I.  Red, 
chief  of  which  probably  is  the  very  large 
and  beautiful  egg  produced.  The  Reds 
lay  brown  eggs,  perfectly  good  to  eat  but 
discriminated  against  in  some  markets 
and  at  some  periods  of  the  year  solely 
because  of  their  color.  If  you  can  de¬ 
velop  a  strain  of  the  R.  I.  Red  that  will 
lay  as  large  and  as*beautifully  white  eggs 
as  the  Black  Minorcas  do,  your  fortune 
will  be  made,  without  further  effort  upon 
your  part. 

If,  too,  you  can  find  some  breed  that 
will  start  laying  early  in  the  Fall  and 
not  molt,  you  will  have  found  something 
not  yet  discovered,  though,  with  proper 
handling,  molting  of  pullets  need  not  he 
a  serious  matter.  I  judge  that,  for  your 
purpose,  the  R.  I.  Reds,  which  mature  in 
about  six  months,  will  prove  most  satis¬ 
factory.  .  M.  B.  D. 


Analysis  of  Egg 

I  would  like  to  know  the  chemical  an¬ 
alysis  of  an  egg — that  is,  the  primal  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  an  egg  is  composed  and 
their  proportion.  I  already  have  an  an¬ 
alysis  so  far  as  water  protein,  fat,  car- 


Chicks  Know/ 

Y ou  can  bet  they  do.  Their  frail 
little  bodies  demand  pure  clean 
calcium  carbonate  to  help  them 
grow  into  sturdy  fowls.  Instinct 
tells  them  how  much  to  take. 


Pilot  Brand  Oyster  Shell-Flake 
(chick  size)  contains  over  98% 
calcium  carbonate.  It  is  especial¬ 
ly  prepared  for  chicks  and  con¬ 
tains  no  impurities  toupset  them. 

Keep  a  pan  of  Pilot  Brand 
Oyster  Shell-Flake  where  your 
chicks  can  get  it  all  the  time. 

Pilot  Brand  Oyster  Shell-Flake 
will  promote  good  health — de¬ 
velop  your  chicks  into  strong 
meaty  fowls. 

Pilot  Brand  Oyster  Shell-Flake 
is  packed  in  new  1  2  oz.  burlap 
1 00  lb.  bags  in  both  chick  and  hen 
sizes.  It  makes  bone  and  egg  shell . 

OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


FOR  POULTRY 


r  CLEAN  BONE  MEAL-. 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 

Ton  $35.00  §  Ton  $20.00  2  Bags  $5.00 

Pure,  sweet,  clean ;  free  from  disease 
germs.  Feed  it  to  every  growing  animal 
and  plant.  Gives  wonderful  results 
with  hens,  pigs,  calves,  lawns,  fruits 
and  flowers.  Descriptive  folder. 

BEEF  SCRAP— Ton,  $60.00;  5  bags,  $16.25 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


$j^95  Champion  $^195 
1J""  Belle  City 
140  Egg  Incubator  no  Egg 

BO  Egg  Incubator  SI  1.95:  Hot  Water,  Cop¬ 
per  Tank,  Self-Regulated.  S5.3S  bnya  80- 
Chick;S>.95  140-Chlck;$9.9B  230-Chick 
Hot- water  Brooder.Save  $1 ,95:0rder  both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $19.85 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
80  Size  Incubator  and  Broodar,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Price*  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
••Hatching  Fact*;"  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


140  Itolncubator*  1 775 
30  Daus  Trial 


_ Freight  Paid  eaat  of  Roektaa.  Hot 

water  copper  tanka,  dou-' 
ble  walla,  dead  air  apace,, a 
doable  glass  doora,  all  [' 
set  ap,  ready  to  use. 

WithBrooder,  $18.95 
-180EKg.S15.95,  with  Brooder 
S21.15,  250  -  Egg  Incubator,  _ 

522.75.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  or  order  direct. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  130  ,  Racine,  WIs. 


EGG  INCUBATOR  $12:45 

Has  all  the  features  that  insure  big  hatches — ■ 
double  walls,  copper  tank,  complete  nursery, 

gerfect  heat  control  through  automatic  trip 
urner,  “Tycos”  thermometer 
held  so  chicks  can’t  break  it 
when  hatching.  Detroit  Brood¬ 
ers,  too.  Write  for  low  combi¬ 
nation  price  today! 

Detroit-Alliance  Incubator  Co. 

Dept. 273_ Detroit.  Mich., 


If 


LAN  S  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  * ‘  The  Full  Kgg  Basket.  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept,  50  ,  Indianapolis. Ind, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Until  you  get  this  catalog  and  see  the  many  superior 
features  of  SOL -  HOT  WICKLESS  Oil  Burning 
Brooders.  No  wicks  to  trim — no  smoke— no  trouble 
and  yet  it  COSTS  LESS  than  others  are  asking  for 
t  old  fashioned  wick  burners.  Equipped  with  Safety 

Screen — no  fire  hazard;  Nonbreakable  Steel  Oil 
Container — Instant  Oil  Level  Adjustment;  20  exclu¬ 
sive  superior  features.  Why  not  get  the  BEST 
when  it  costs  LESS.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  NOW. 

H.  M.  Sbeer  Co., Dept.  63,  Quincy,  111. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENG. 
L1SH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each.  Extra  qual¬ 
ity  Chicks  from  thorobred  matings  any 
week  after  Feb,  15,  816  per  100;  877 
per  500;  8150  per  1,000.  10#  books 
order.  Circular. 


ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  KLEINFELTERSVILLE.  PA 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  nTnees.te\TeS 

^  Strong  CHICKS,  #15  hundred,  prepaid.  Spee- 
■  ial  nmtings,  #18.  Discount  on  1,000  ;  less  than 
100,  add  50c.  Ol  der  early.  Delivery  and  sat’t'n  g  uarnt’d 


S.  W.  KLINE 


Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


DftDV  nUIPtfC  Our  15th Year 
DAD1  Ulll UIVO  Hatching  Chicks 

#9  per  100  and  up  from  heavy  layers.  Hogan 
tested.  100  %  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa 


Mixed  or  Broilers . 810  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 


Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100 S  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACB,  Cocolamus  or  Me  Alisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks  That  Grow — From  Hens  That  Lay 

100°n  live  delivery  to  your  door.  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns  $3.50  $7.00  $12.00  $57.50 

Brown  Leghorns  3.60  7.00  12.00  57.50 

Barred  Rocks  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.60 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks  3.00  5.50  10,00  47.50 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  "rich held,’ pa.op' 


r>  A  n  V  Mixed  or  Broiler . #  9  per  100 

D  H  D  I  s.  C.  W .  Leghorn .  11  per  100 

CU  |  "y  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

n  I  A  s.C.  li.  I.  Reds .  15  pel-  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100  JS  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FaIKVIEW  POULTRY  l-'A KM,  Milierstoan,  l*a.  R.  D.  Ho,  3 


25  50  100 

Reds . S4.75  S9.00  SI 7  00 

Rocks .  4.50  8.50  16  00 

Leghorn -  4  00  7  50  1 4.00 

H’v.v  Mixed.  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Free  range.  100#  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  “"A*. fffi 

m-mi  iu  m.  v/iiivmi  s  c  w  LEGHorns 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

8T0NY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 


stuhdy^eb&  chicks 

DON'T  SEND  MONEY  -WE  SHIP  C.O.D. 

Exceptionally  low  prices.  Leading  breeds.  From  selected 
purebred  flocks  bred  for  vigor  and  high  egg  production. 
100#  alive,  prepaid.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

The  Ada  Hatchery,  Route  15  Ada,  Ohio. 


Rahv  ChirltQ  Pure  Bred  Rocks 
DduJ  VI1ICR3  Reds  and  Leghorns 

Write  for  special  prices  during  Feb.  and  March. 

K0STER  POULTRY  FARM  R.  3  A  Laurel.  Delaware 


FINE  BABY  CHICKS  Ready  for  Shipment  on  Mar.  15th 

Hatches  weekly.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  from  8 1(>  to  830  per  hundred. 

AIIFELIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 


n  A  □  V  P  U  I  P  17  C  s  C.  WHITE 
t>ACST  un  IV/KO  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Quality  chicks. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 


CHICKS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 

Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds,  14c;  heavy  mixed,  10c. 
All  25  lots  lc  more.  All  50  lots  HiC  more.  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Circular 
free,  B.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Leghorns. Price  list 
upon  request,  Carr’s  Hatchery,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS  Bed**,'  Leghorns 

Free  Iiange  Stock,  Every  chick  from  a  White  Diarrhoea 
tested  breeder,  certified  to  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  WM.  It.  SCOTT,  Quality  Poultry  Farm, 
HA  RKIN  GTON  ltd,  A  WA  ItE 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Barron  Strain.  Also 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  Send 
for  price  list.  A.ll-  M0ELER,Twin  Brook  Farm,  Strawberry  Ridgo,  Pa. 


Chicks— Eggs.  Lt.  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Wyandottes, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  neighborhood 
breeders  of  original  Riverdale  stock.  Catalog  free. 

ItIVF.RLMLE  POULTRY  FARM  Wept.  5  lliverdale,  Ji.  J. 


pi;  I  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  1 2c;  B.  Rocks,  14e;  Mixed, 10c. 
UniCKS  Postpaid.  100%  delivery. 


L.  E.  STRAWSER 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


n  L  pL|v  J.  B.  Giants,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Daily  LIIIa  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  Write  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville,  Maryland 


CU  I  P  17  C_10t>  AND  UP.  C.O.D. 
n  1  «  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  feeding  system  that  has  raised  90-95%  to  ma¬ 
turity ,  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  tu  73.  McAiiiienrille,  Pa. 


boh. vd rates,  etc.,  are  concerned;  but  want 
more  exact  information.  F.  a.  s. 

Greenwood,  Del. 

Simon's  “Textbook  on  Physiological 
Chemistry,  quoted  in  Bulletin  353  from 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  gives  the 
chemical  analysis  of  an  egg  as  follows : 

Shell,  from  9  to  11%  of  whole  egg, 
made  up  of  calcium  carbonate,  90% ; 
water  1%  ;  and  small  amounts  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  phosphates  and  mag¬ 
nesium  carbonate. 

Albumen  (white),  00.5%  of  whole 
egg,  made  up  of  water,  80  to  80.08%  ;  al¬ 
bumins,  11.50  to  12.27% ;  extractives, 
0.88  to  0.77%;  glucose.  0.10  to  0.50%; 
fats  and  soaps,  traces ;  mineral  salts,  0.30 
to  0.06% ;  lecithins  and  cholesterin, 
traces. 

The  mineral  ash  of  albumen  has  been 
found  to  contain  (Poleck  and  Weber), 
sodium,  28.56  to  32.93% ;  potassium, 
27.60  ro  28.45%  ;  calcium,  1.74  to  2.90%  ; 
magnesium,  1.60  to  3.17%  ;  iron,  0.44  to 
0.55%  ;  chlorine,  23.84  to  28.56%  ,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  3.16  to  4.83%  ;  carbonic 
acid,  9.67  to  11/60%  ;  sulphuric  acid, 
1.32  to  2.63%  ;  silicic  acid,  0.2S  to 
0.49%  and  fluorine,  traces. 

The  yolk,  29%  of  the  whole  egg.  con¬ 
tains  (Gautier),  water,  47.19  to  51.49%; 
fats  (olein,  palmatin  and  stearin ),  21.30 
to  22.84%  ;  vitelliu  and  other  albumins, 
15.63  to  15.76% ;  lecithins,  8.43  to 
10.72% ;  cholesterin,  0.44  to  1.75% ; 
cerebrin,  0.30%  ;  mineral  salts,  3.38' 
to  0.36% ;  coloring  matter  and  glucose, 
0.553%. 

The  mineral  salts  of  the  yolk  are 
(Polec-k  and  Weber),  sodium,  5.12  to 
6.57%;  potassium,  8.05  to  S.93% ;  cal¬ 
cium,  12.21  to  13.28%  ;  magnesium,  2.07 
to  2.11%  ;  iron,  1.19  to  1.45%  ;  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  5.72%  ;  phosphoric  acid,  com¬ 
bined,  63.81  to  66.70%  ;  silicic  acid,  0.55 
to  1.40%  ;  clorine,  traces.  M.  B.  D. 


Improving  a  Grain  Ration 

Is  this  ration  satisfactory  for  White 
Leghorns,  fed  with  mash,  standard  ra¬ 
tion  with  addition  of  gluten.  To  160 
lbs.  of  eomiperoial  scratch  feed  contain¬ 
ing  30%  protein,  1  x/>  %  fat,  5%  fibre, 
50%  carbohydrates,  is  added  200  lbs. 
cracked  corn,  16  lbs.  oats,  50  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat.  totaling  366  lbs.  b.  g. 

Spencertown,  N.  Y. 

The  addition  of  corn,  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat  to  the  commercial  scratch  grain 
will  probably  make  a  satisfactory  whole 
grain  ration,  though  I  do  not  know  *he 
composition  of  the  commercial  feed.  The 
grains  ordinarily  fed  on  the  farm  make 
a  good  whole  grain  ration  and  do  not 
need  the  addition  of  foreign  products, 
though  these  latter  may  be  suitable  poul¬ 
try  foods  when  their  cost  does  not  make 
their  use  inadvisable.  Oats  are  not  likely 
to  be  relished  in  any  large  amount  and 
buckwheat  is  better  as  a  Winter  food 
than  as  a  Summer  ration,  both  are  good 
in  reasonable  amouirts.  M.  B.  D. 


Producing  Broilers 

We  are  trying  to  produce  broilers  the 
year  around  for  the  household  of  this 
large  estate,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
successful  in  getting  the  kind  of  broilers 
desired.  They  should  be  quite  small  and 
yet  have  a  well-fattened  breast.  Most  of 
the  broilers  here  are  Leghorns ;  these  are 
very  “leggy”  and  do  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  satisfactory.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
breed  would  be  most  suited  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  feed  best  suited  to  produce 
the  desired  results?  S.  u. 

New  York.  • 

If  you  wish  small  broilers  with  well 
fattened  bre'asts,  the  White  Leghorns 
that  you  are  using  should  prove  very  de¬ 
sirable.  If,  however,  you  wish  large 
broilers,  two  pounds  and  up,  one  of  the 
larger  breeds,  like  the  Wyandotte,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  or  R.  I.  Red  would  best 
serve  your  purpose.  Leghorns  make  ex¬ 
cellent  small  broilers  but,  if  kept  too 
long,  become  staggy.  If  properly  raised, 
a  Leghorn  should  reach  broiler  size,  from 
a  pound  and  a  quarter  to  a  pound  and 
three-quarters  or  two  pounds  in  from 
eight  to  ten  weeks.  The  larger  breeds 
require  several  weeks  more.  By  proper¬ 
ly  raised  I  mean  that  the  chicken  to  be 
used  as  a  broiler,  usually  a  cockerel, 
should  be  healthy  and  vigorous  and 
reared  according  to  the  usual  plan  for 
the  first  six  or  seven  weeks,  the  idea  be¬ 
ing  to  obtain  a  good  frame  and  a  vigor¬ 
ous  constitution  that  will  stand  forcing 
for  a  short  time. 

Green  food  and  milk  and  the  custom¬ 
ary  chick  rations  should  be  used  up  to 
this  time.  The  chickens  to  be  used  as 
broilers  should  then  be  separated  from 
the  rest,  placed  upon  very  limited  range 
or  confined  to  small  but  comfortable 
quarters  and  fed  heavily  for  about  two 
weeks,  the  idea  now  being  to  add  fat 
rapidly.  They  may  be  fed  twice  or  three 
■times  daily,  using  the  regular)  ichiick 
mash,  to  which  about  one-fifth  part  corn 
meal  has  been  added.  Moisten  this  mash 
with  milk  in  some  form  and  feed  as  much 
as  will  be  eaten  without  waste,  continu¬ 
ing  to  give  milk  or  water,  grit  and  green 
food.  Chickens  will  not  stand  this  forced 
feeding  for  much  more  than  two  weeks 
but  should  be  in  fine  condition  for  broil¬ 
ers  by  the  end  of  that  time.  M.  B.  D. 


The  record  pen  atthe  Western  Washington  Contest 


A  typical  St.  John ’s  Bird 


Record  Breakers 

raised  on  FlSfarCteESP 

“From  start  to  maturity  on  Ful-O-Pep  Mashes,”  says  Mr.  St.  John  oi 
his  ten-hen  pen  which  won  the  Oklahoma  championship  with  a  record 
production  of  2,644  eggs. 

Isn’t  that  proof  that  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  and  Ful-O-Pep  Growing 
Mash  give  birds  a  vigorous,  profitable  start  in  life? 

Just  look  over  this  record  of  St.  John’s  flocks  for  1925: 


Western  Washington,  5  pullets 
Oklahoma,  10  pullets 
Missouri,  5  pullets 
Arkansas,  5  pullets 
Texas,  5  pullets  . 

Michigan,  10  pullets 


1,358  eggs 
2,644  “ 

1,218 
1,253 
1,221 
2,297 


(( 

44 

44 

44 


Total  production,  9,991  eggs  (average  249  31/40) 


These  records  were  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  excellent  health, 
laying  capacity  and  vigor  of 
these  Ful-O-Pep 
raised  birds. 

Remember  that 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter  and  Ful-O- 
Pep  Growing  Mash 
always  have  been 
wonderfully  effi¬ 
cient  mashes. 

And,  now  they  are 
better  feeds  than 
ever  before  because 
there  has  been  add¬ 


ed  to  them  Cod  Liver  Meal! 
The  meal  has  properties  that 
enabl  e  chicks  to  reach  maturity 
sound  of  frame, 
well-feathered, 
husky  and  ready  for 
work  or  market. 

Some  good  dealer 
near  you  sells  the 
Ful-O-Pep  line  of 
feeds.  He  can  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Write  for 
the  new  Ful-O-Pep 
poultry  book.  Tear 
off  and  mail  the 
coupon  now. 


The  Quaker  Qals  (pmpany 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


OATS  COMPANY,  39  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  USA 
Meallndhtw™  teedVhe™*  ^  f“U  informatioa  on  Ful-O-Pep  Mashes  with  Cod  Liver 


Name.. 


Address . 


Dealer’s  Name _ _ _ 


•aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 
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THERE  ARE 
NO  BETTER  CHICKS 

for  a  combination  of  breed- 
type  and  color — health, 
strength,  vigor — moderate 
price,  big  value. 

It  has  taken  years  of  costly  work 
to  produce  such  chicks.  You  can 
secure  full  benefit  of  it  in  a  single 
season.  Order  Rosemont  Chicks 
this  Spring— have  Rosemont  Bred- 
to-lay  Pullets  next  Fall. 

Write  for  catalog.  Now! 

Learn  about  our  selected  breeding 
Hocks  of  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes  and  Jersey  Black  Giants. 
Note  our  modest  prices.  And  file 
your  order  soon  for  March  and  April 
clelivery.  Don’t  risk  disappointment 
or  delay. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
and  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont 
Hunterdon  Co.  New  Jersey 


1  Popular  Breeds 
of 

BABY  CHICKS 

We  specialize  on  the  6  most  populat  breeds 
of  baby  chicks.  Our  breeding  flocks  are  of 
the  highest  quality  —  culled  and  banded  for 
high  egg  production.  Write  for  free  circular 
describing  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Bar¬ 
red  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  and  Buff  Rocks.  Every  Chick  is 
guaranteed  alive  when  you  receive  them. 

Marion  Community  Hatchery 

Dept.  IS  Marion,  Okie 


Wlttany  Valley  Chicks 


'T'HEbig  fluffy  kind  that  jump  outo 
the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
'(and  culled  flocks.  Live  del’y  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  prices  on  t  25  50  100 

S  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns  $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  4.25  7.75 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  4  75  8.75 

Broiler  Chicks  3.00  5.50 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  —  Write  Now. 
MTTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


14  50 
16  50 
10.00 


A 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


Fairvi 

ew  Poultry  Fs 

rms ,  Theresa, 

pev 

;lopment  of  o 

ir  Pekin  Ducks 

/t 

Jj) 

si 

si 

One  Day. 

One  Week. 

Four  Weeks. 

eeks . 


Mammoth  Pekin  Baby  Ducklings  so  -  *!loo 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

Strong  I 


25  —  $8.00 

1  00  —  $32.00 

Best  layers  of  all.  One  of  our  ducks  laid  276  eggs  in  276 
consecutive  days,  another  280  eggs  in  her  first  year. 

li.  llnhy  Ducklings  :  12-$4.50,  25-$8.50,  50-$16.00,  100-$30.00. 
rp  O  r1  WL’i.  1  l  __  Closely  culled,  well  kept  flocks.  Bred  for 

1  ancred-15arron  Wnite  Leghorns  egg  production.  An  income  of  about  $5 

per  hen  is  made  annually.  Finest  Quality  llnby  Chicks  :  25-84,  50-87.25,  100-S13,  500-$62,  1000-J120. 
e.i  i  l  \\T  J  ..  “the  only  ones”  as  their  admirers  say.  Healthy  llnby 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  chick* ;  25-$5.oo,  5o-$9.so,  ioo  $i8.oo,  500-885.00. 

Parks  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  &  Owens  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  northern  New 

York  stock,  none  better.  Strong  llaby  Chicks:  25-$4.75,  50-$8.25,  100-$15.00,  500-$72  00. 

All  Breeders  have  been  carefully  inspected  with  the  aid  of  an  expert  appointed 
bv  the  Poultry  Department  of  Cornell  University.  We  pay  postage  on  all  ship¬ 
ments  and  guarantee  safe  arrival,  NoC.  O.  D.  Please  send  money  order  or  check. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  New  York 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKINS 


Win  again  this  year.  Best  display  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Heavy  layers  of  white  eggs— large  frames, 
quick  maturity.  Great  money-makers. 
Tremendous  Price  Reduction— Ducklings  now 
only  838  per  lOO  delivered— Eggs  816 -collect. 
Discounts  on  500.  Satisfaction  always. 
FREE-Anniversary  Booklet  tells  all  about  our 
Duck  Farm— 26  years  in  the  making.  Send  today. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE,  32  Pine  St.  Islip,  L.  I-,  N.  Y. 


“Ollio’s  Best”  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males.  . 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $4.25  $7.50  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . 4.50  8.25  15.00  72.50  140.00 

White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp. . . .  4.50  8.50  16,00  78.00  150.00 

Asst  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.00.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live 
delivery,  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  W  lRT  HATCHERIES,  R.  F.  D.  4 A, 


VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


Let  us  send  you  this 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by 
pert  approved  by  Ohio  State  University. 

1  Prices  on  (Postpaid) —  2;>  50  100 

wh  Br  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00 

Wh.’ Bid  and  Buff  Rocks.  S*  C.  &  R.  C.  B.  L  Reds....  4  25  8.00  15  00 

Elk.  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.00  15.00 

BlkL  Ltr-glh^  i  i  p0  10.50  lit 

atCkST HE?  SOUTH*  KENTON  PLTrV  KENTON^ 


an  ex- 

500 

$62.00 

72.00 

72.00 

77-00 

07.00 

direct 

OHIO 


HOYTVILLErmTCHERV 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  BIG  CHICK  CATALOG  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected 

and  marked  bv  an  expert  trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department.  n,'in 
State  University.  You  KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  _  ,  Prices  on  25 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghcmg  ••••••••••••••  V  ’  ’*Ann 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks..  4.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Bocks  .  4-40 

Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes  i  V'ntim 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  Ave.  5,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

Ohio 

1000 

$120 

140 

150 

150 


Assorted  Chicks  $10  per  1 00 


$12  TO  $20  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS,  W  HITE  WYANDOTTES.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BROWN  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED  ANCONAS, 

20  000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing 
free  range  stock  under  Cornell  University  mspec- 

S'  ‘"ay-  wh...  »  ». 

J.di«r-.Yc.™d  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  March,  April 
and  May  delivery  from  birds guaranteedfreefromWhite 
Diarrhoea.  Same  breeding  as  our  pens  in  Faimingdale 
»md  Maryland  contests.  All  males  Certified  and  indivi¬ 
dually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-288  eggs. 
We  help  vou  brood  them  and  feed  them  correctly.  Free 
Mating  List  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.  Odessa,  N.Y. 

PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  87.00  813  00  862.50  8120 
Barred  Rocks  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

W.  Wyandottes  8.50  16.00  -  - 

H.  I.  Reds  8.50  16  00  -  - ■ 

Heavy  Mixed  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

Light  Mixed  6.00  11,00  52,50  100 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100#  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourtli  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 

IMPORTED  EnglishWHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
beaded  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
■selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 
II.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  60  _  100 

Whiteand  Brown  Leghorns....  #3-25  *1S.OO 

Barred  Rocks .  8.7o  7.35  14.00 

S.  C.R.I.  Reds .  4.00  7.7™  15.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.7™  5,2™  10.00 

Bank  Reference/  100#  five  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
nreoaid  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  oil  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  MACE,  MeUistervillo.Pa. 

CHICKS 

100  50  25 

White  Leghorns  *4  OO 

liarred  Rocks  I' 2k 

Keels  &  Wyandottes  15.00  8.00  4.2»> 

Carefully  selected  —  Delivery  guaranteed— Catalog 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  FW  CHICKS 

AVe  ship  C.  O.  D.  prepaid.  Pay  for  your  chicks  when  you 
get  them.  100#  five  delivery  of  STURDY,  PURE8RE0  chicks 
from  HEALTH*.  BREB-TO-LAT  flocks.  Guaranteed.  Popular 
breeds.  Mod’te  prices.  A  postcard  brings  big,  free  catalog. 
Write  today.  SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM.  Bax  K.  Y-,  Silver  Lika.  And. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg -banded  stock  selected  by  experts,  trained  and  approved 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe,  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  standard  set  by  University  for  breeding  and  egg  production. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  today.  WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


UUY  YOUR  CHICKQ 

u  FROM  A  POULTRYMAN  w 

15  years  as  a  successful  poultryman  means  only  one  thing— we  have  the 
right  kind  of  LEGHORNS  bred  for  heavy  production  of  marketable  eggs. 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST.  Dept.  N. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  INC.,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


s 


TRICKLER’S  KKBJi  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True, large,  heavy-laying  type; hens 
weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedigreed  Bar¬ 
ron  269  egg  line  cockerels.  No  lights  used  ; 
chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  pepful.  Open 
dates,  April  27  and  May.  Prices.  Circ.  free. 

Also  Extra  Fine  QualityS.C.  Reds, 

White  Rocks 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes 
SI 4 per  1 00;  $68 per 500;  S135per1,000 

Hatches  April  13-20  27.  All  chicks  [shipped  special  deliv¬ 
ery,  parcel  post  prepaid.  100#  five  delivery  guaranteed. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


25 


CKS 

60  100 

S,  C.  White  Leghorns .  $3.25  SB.25  $12  00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7  25  14  DO 

Mixed  .  2.75  5.25  1 0.00 

100%  live  delivery.  Postage  paid.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  cir.  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER, 
Prop.,  McAlisterv’.lle,  Pa.  K*  *'•  B.  No.  2 


CHICKS 


100  50  25 

W.  Leghorns...  $12  $6.50  $8.50 

B.  Rocks  .  14  7.50  4.00 

R.  1.  Reds .  15  8.00  4.50 

_ _ _  Mixed  Chicks...  10  5.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  five  delivery,  postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  8 1* III N  G  II  A  T  C  II  £  U  Y, 
F.  It.  LEISTER,  Prop.  Mc.tlUtarvllte,  Pa.  It.  I).  2 

N.  J.  Certified  Chicks 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns.  All  eggs  and  chicks  produced 
on  our  farm  from  breeders  of  highest  quality.  Free 
cir,  MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.J.  R.  D.  1 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themjclves 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3  50  $0.75  $13  00 
S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  3.75  7.25  14.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4 -75  9.00 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage,  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richtield,  Pa. 

PltinLo  from  rugged,-  free  range 

Husky  UniCKS  breeders.  Unique  incuba¬ 
tor  equipment  insures  husky,  livable 
chicks.  Ovie’s  strain,  bred  for  profit,  will 
please  you.  Can  furnish  Leghorns,  Mayhill 
strain.  Ovie’s  chicks  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
Free  cataiov  fully  describes.  OVIE’S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY  26  Boots  St.,  Marion,  Induma 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  CREAT  LAYERS 
First  Pen  Storrs  Laying  Contest  1924 

Having  the  Greatest  Record  ever  made' in  the  East 

First  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1921 
Third  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1922 
Third  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1923 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

(Free  from  White  Diarrhea) 

Sired  by  sons  of  these  Contest  hens. 

C.T.DARBY 


S.C.R.I.  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 

Records  up  to  314  Eggs 

Our  Seventeenth  Tear.  Breeding  and  delivering 
vigorous,  clean,  productive  stock,  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  to  satisfied  customers.  Seventeen  years  of  trap- 
nesting  and  selective  breeding  stands  square  behind 
every  bird  we  sell.  This  is  your  assurance  of  success 
when  you  buy  this  kind  of  foundation  stock.  You  are 
not  buying  an  epxeriment,  but  proven  producers.  Our 
old  customers  attest  to  this  by  coming  hack  each  year 
for  more.  They  profit  by  low  mortality,  early  maturity 
and  high  production.  Our  chix  are  clean,  vigorous  and 
satisfy.  BABY  OlIICK  orders  should  be  placed  early, 
the  demand  exceeds  our  supply.  Our  motto  is  quality, 
not  quantity.  A  few  more  good,  vigorous,  breeding 
COCKERELS  to  spare.  Our  free  Catalog  wifi  be 
of  interest  to  you. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 


Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher's  Red  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put, 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  1025 
business  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back 
for  more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.  R. I.  REDS  FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

Come  to  the  largest  KlIODE  ISLAND  RE1>  FARM 
in  New  England  for  your  baby  chicks.  Our  stock  is  un¬ 
beatable  as  layers,  unsurpassed  for  color,  type  and  vigor. 
Mr.  Paul  Fisher  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  who  travelled  all  over 
New  England  and  New  York  last  Spring,  looking  for  baby 
chicks,  said  that  our  stock,  without  exception,  was  the 
best  he  had  seen.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Hubbard’s  t&  Chicks 

Have  a  Reputation  for  Livability,  Vigor,  Egg  Production 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Northern  Grown  State  Accre¬ 
dited  Birds.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you. 

Hubbard  Farms  Member  I.B.C.A.  Walpole,  N,  H. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

815  Hundred.  Special  mating,  818  hundred,  pre¬ 
paid,  Strong  chicks,  from  dark  red,  vigorous,  free 
range,  heavy  producers.  Sat.  guaranteed.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  McClure,  Pa. 

VERMONT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  Vermont  State  certified  Breeders. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White  Leghorns,  No  Pee 
Wee  Eggs  set.  THE  MAPLES 

T.  R.  THOMAS  Bristol,  Vermont 


SC  D  I  Doric  Vermont  certified  5  years.  Accre- 
•  vi<  L  IVeUS  dited  free  from  W.  D.  Rich  col¬ 
or.  Heavy  production.  Cockerels.  Certified.  $10.  Other, 
$5.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock.  Early  order  and  cash 
discounts.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  K10,  Hartland,  Vermont 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN)  __  ir/*i/| 

GIANT  ROUEN  IjIlPKl  |Nl,S 

INDIAN  RUNNErJDULIVLIIUJJ 

“World’sBestStrains.”  Hatching  Eggs.  18th yr. producing 
chicks  that  five.  AL0HAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 


Simonds  Chicks  and  Ducklings  Legilornl Anconas; 

Reds,  Wyandottes.  Rocks,  Pekin  Ducklings.  Quality  guar, 
anteed.  Prices  right.  SIMONDS  POULTRY  FARM,  Red  Creek.  N.Y 


■TO^HITE  FEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  best  type,  growth  and  laying  flock,  835  per 
100.  K,  BORMAN  *  Laurel  ton,  N.  J. 


M 


ainmotli  Toulouse  Geese  ami  Ganders,  #10  ench. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  FAILE  Saxon  Hood  lid.  White  Flatus,  N.Y; 


Large  Slock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  huarse  spipupss 

CHICKS.  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford.  Pa! 

F 


;ancy  Mam  moth  PEKIN  DUCKS.  Stock  and  Eggs. 
White  Wings  Farm,  It.  2  Mooresville,  Indiana 

White  Chinese  Geese,  either  sex.  $5  each.  White  Mus 
covy  Ducks.  Lillie  Simmenroth.  Frenehtowu,  N.  j. 


LEGHORN  Chicks 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  FREE  FROM  DISEASES 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion,  McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.  Emlenton,  Pa. 


— Mv  Pure  Blood 

Phirbc  from  high-*gg  bred.  Inspected  flocks 
^lllvlw  will  please  you  and  make  you  money. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Leghorns, 
White  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
Anconas.  Low  prices.  Catalog  free.  Write  me  today.  - 

Mery  Maude  Farms.  Box  tOO.  Portland.  Ind._rj 


PURE  Big, sturdy, selected#hieks. 

BRED  wlllbna  BETTER  White  Leghorns 
a  specialty.  Breeders  carefully  chosen  by  spe¬ 
cialist  trained  at  State  University.  $1  down  per 
100  chicks  books  yonr  future  order.  Free  cat¬ 
alog  and  price  list. 

FOSTORIA  HATCHERY  Dept.  8  Fostorla,  Ohio 


Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 
Superior  Farms,  Inc.,  Bar  358,Zeeland,  Mich. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 
S  .C.  REDS  AND 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Member  I.  B  C.  A.  Seaford,  Del 


ARISTOCRAT  baby  chicks 


7e  each  up.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  best  free 
range.  Certified  reeor d-laying 
breeders.  Leghorns,  Ancouas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guar- 
Illustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washlngienville,  Pi 

iiARY  s-  c-  R-  L  reds 

*  Lniuna  s,  o.  w.  leghokns 

Standard  Bred.  Production  Bred.  Substantial  disount 
on  early  orders.  Circular  free. 

ItERKSIIlRc:  POULTRY  F  ARM  Euosbiirg  Falls,  Vermont 

AJ  I  ^  If  ^  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
la  I  IV  9  Rocks.  18e:  Mixed.  10<\  100#  arri 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  ft.  J  EHRISMAN.  MeAllatervlIie,  F». 
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QUALITY  CHIX 

The  High-Class  Kind  That 
Make  Big  Profits  for  Buyers 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

White  Wyandottes 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Brown  Leghorns 

Black  Minorcas  Mixed  (cheaper) 

( All  from  free-range,  healthy  stock ) 

Prices  of  all  Chicks  $15  per  100 

50  cents  extra  per  100  for  postage 
Larger  Lots  Cheaper 

1 00  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Two  Hatches  each  week 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Our  Specialty 
2,000  Fine  Breeders 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Maryland 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS- REDS- ROCKS 

MEADOW  BROOK  chicks  are  making  money  for 
others— they  will  make  money  for  you.  Many  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  leaders  will  testify  that  they  feel 
safe  in  buying  our  chicks  because  they  are  all  we 
represent  them — Healthy,  Thrifty,  and  True  to  Type, 
tinwv  Order  your  March  and  April  Ohlcks 
nun.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  I.lst 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


NOW! 


Brookside  Chicks 

White  Leghorns— Barred  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds 
1  have  been  supplying  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  with  chicks  for  years  and  this  sea¬ 
son  1  am  better  equipped  than  ever.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  hatching  experience  enables  me 
to  produce  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsvilie,  II.  J. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  A  ssiciat  ion 

m  Hartwicko™  Chicks 


SALE 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  bred  from  late  moulting,  vigorous 
high  producing  liens  that  have  been  selected  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  from  the  State  Poultry  Department  at  Cornell. 
These  hens  are  mated  to  males  that  are  certilled  by  the 
N.  Y  State  Poultry  Certification  Association.  We  have 
S  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  B.  Rocks  from  selected  flocks,  10 
weeks  old  and  mature  pullets  in  season.  Place  your  or¬ 
der  for  chicks  and  pullets  now  and  be  assured  of  de¬ 
livery  at  the  time  you  want  them. 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY.  INC.  Dept.  B  Hartwick.N.  Y. 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

PURR  BRED  STOCK.  THOUSANDS  HATCHING  DAILY 
Leghorus  ;  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  $1G  per  100 

Docks,  Reds,  A uconas,  Minorcas  18  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  20  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10  per  100 

Chicles  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satislied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying 
our  chicks  Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and 
vitality.  Satisfactionguara’t’d.  Send  for  our  chick  folder. 
Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  Si.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  fhone  1604 

100,000  Quality  Chicks  for  1926 

IT.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

lb  I.  Keds  culled  for  egg  production.  We  guar- 

Ihirred  I*.  Rocks  antee  our  chick*  to  be  strong  and 
w.  Wyandottes  healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  also 

Mixed  {’kicks  guarantee  100yt  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loal,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

BalDy  Cliiclis 


25 

50 

100 

600 

1000 

White  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12 

$60 

$115 

Brown  Leghorns 

4.00 

7.00 

13 

65 

120 

Haired  Kooks 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

65 

125 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
Silver-l’c’d  Wyandottes 

4.50 

8.00 

15 

70 

130 

5.00 

9.00 

17 

80 

— — 

Assorted  Chick9 

3.00 

5.60 

10 

47 

90 

White  Leghorns,  Special  Matings 

- 

- 

16c  each 

Barred  Rocks,  Special  Matings 

- 

- 

18c  each 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed— Order  from  Ad  or 
Write  for  Circular 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  Richfield,  Pa. 

STRONG 

Hardy  Chicks 

Produced  in  the  Famous  SHENAN¬ 
DOAH  VALLEY.  VA., from  Free-range 
BRE0-T0-LAY  O.  W.  Leghorns. 
Barred  Koclc  and  It..  I.  Reds. 
Hatched-To-Live-And-Crro.  Try 
’em.  Write  today  for  prices  and  Cir¬ 
cular.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farms 
Box  202  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


“ON THE SQUARE” 

LEGHORN  CHIX— NEWTOWN  hatched,  from  OLD 
HEN  Blood  Tested,  Free  Range  Breeders.  Our 
15th  season  producing  BETTER  Leghorns  and 
telling  the  Truth  about  them,  #33  per  100;  #30 
per  100  for  500  or  more.  Catalog. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  Southampton.  N,  Y. 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON 
MALES  head  our  No.  1  docks  of  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Also  Chicks  from  good, 
pure.selectedBarron  Strainiiocksata  low¬ 
er  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected,  heavy 
laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R. I. Reds. 
Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK 
GIANT  CHICKS.  Get  Catalog,  full  particulars 
at  once.  Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


EVERLAY 


BROWN 

LEGHORNS 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Big:  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  etc.,  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free, 

EVERLAY  FARM  6ox  2&  Portland.  Ind. 


Write  for  this  newbook-if  %u 
want  bigger  poultry  profits 


Getting  started  right, 
with  the  right  kind  of 
chicks,  is  the  way  to 
success  in  raising  poultry. 

This  book,  written  in  response 
to  a  real  demand  for  it,  contains 
the  information  that  will  enable 
anyone  to  select  and  buy  baby 
chicks  intelligently  —  in  other 
words,  to  get  started  right. 

It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether 
you  are  an  ex¬ 
perienced  poul¬ 
try  raiser  or  just 
a  beginner — you 
will  find  a  vast 

THE  KER 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


chioot 


amount  of  valu¬ 
able  and  helpful 
hintsinthis  book. 

Get  this  book 
now,  before  you 
place  your  orders 
for  1926  baby 
chicks.  It  will  be 
mailed  to  you 
on  request  with¬ 
out  any  charge  or 
obligation.  It  will 
answer  your  question  as  to 
why  some  poultry  raisers 
make  so  much  more  than 
others.  It  will  help  you  make 
more  money. 

R  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Springfield,  Maas.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Dept.  9 


Don't  be  PENNY  WISE  and  POUND  FOOLISH 

Buy  New  York  State  Certified  stock  and  get  on  the  right  road  to  success 

It’s  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  over  the 
cost  of  her  keep  that  determines  the  profit. 

PRODUCTION  BRED 

New  York  State  Certified  males  will  improve 
the  laying  qualities  of  your  flock. 

Baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  from  carefully 
selected  certified  hens  will  make  you  a  greater 
profit  by  the  extra  eggs  laid  next  winter. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  giving  list  of 
members,  breeds  kept  and  other  valu¬ 
able  information. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Ass’n,  Inc. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secretary  New  Hartford,  New  York 


A  "Famous” 
Ancona 


Why  is  She 
Laying — NO  W? 

THE  prettily  speckled  "Famous”  Ancona 
hen  lays  lots  of  eggs  in  winter  Why?  The 
Sheppard  strain  has  been  famous  nineteen 
years  for  heavy  egg  production.  Families  buy 
homes  and  run  automobiles  on  Ancona  money. 
Do  they  win  at  the  show?  Read  their  wonder¬ 
ful  records  in  my  free  books. 


Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas 


Writ*  In  H-  CECIL  SHEPPARD,  Box  661, 
’’  tile  IU  Berea,  Ohio,  for  a  copy  of  Sheppard's 
"Famous"  Ancona  book  which  tells  all  about  Anconas. 
—why  they  lay— why  they  pay. 


OHIO 

accredited 


50  100 


$6.00  $11 


500  1000 
$53  $100 


hatched.  25 

Mixed  or  broilers  . $3.25 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

Holly-Tancred  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  White  Rocks  .  4.25 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons  5.00 
Pekin  ducklings,  Turkey  eggs.  Six  other  breeds.  Order  now. 
when  wanted.  100%  live  arrival.  Bank  ref.  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  .  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 
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Get  chicks 


Niagara  Chicks  &  Dux 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  Northern  New  York.  Strong,  healthy. 


Varieties  Prices  on — 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  and  Buff  . $6.75 

Anconas  .  7-25 

K.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  .  7.75 

White  Wyandottes.  Black  Langshans  .  0.25 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black  Giants  . 18.50 

Assorted  Chicks  .  6.50 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs.  Wyckoff.  Hollywood  White  Le 
Barred  Rox  and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  i 
free  if  you  wish.  Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today,  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  FOULTRY  FARM,  Box  302,  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


l,  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

-  50 

100 

500 

1000 

$i3.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

14.00 

67.00 

139.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

35.00 

140.00 

1 1.00 

52.50 

105.00 

hits  Leghorns.  Sheppa-s  Anconas,  Parks 

100%  live 

delivery 

guaranteed. 

Circular 

High  Bred  Quality  Chicks 


Extra  selected  purebred  chicks.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  big  catalog.  100% 
live  delivery.  «« —  '»»  '"»* 


Prices  on— 


25 


50 


100 


500  1000 


\Vli .,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  . 

$7.50 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120 

8.00 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Bid  Wh.  Socks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  B.  I.  Reds  . 

S.25 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  . 

8.25 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

Sil.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons  . , 

9.25 

17.00 

82.50 

160 

Blk.  Langshans,  White  Minorcas  . 

9.25 

18.00 

87.50 

170 

INdianheAD 

CHICKS 
PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous  !  Healthy ! 
Prolific  !  Low  Priced ! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

Sterling  Junction,  Mass. 

White  leghorns 


Our  1925  Contest  Records 

Storrs — 2300  eggs,  2nd  pen 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y.— 2288  eggs,  3rd  pen 
Ottawa,  Canada— 2001  eggs,  11th  pen 


CHICKS  AND  COCKERELS 

Our  breeders  certified  by  the 
Mass.  Association  of  Certified  Breeders 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  16  years  we  hare  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  quality.  Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  has  been 
selected  and  leg-banded  bv  experts  trained  bv  the  FOULTRY  DEPARTMENT 
of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  YOU  KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGH¬ 
EST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER’S  CHICKS.  No  guess 
work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would  produce 
them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our 
flocks  and  RELIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers. 
Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  our  combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this 
season.  \  aluable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 
1,000,000  Full  Blooded  “American”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT  HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  on 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  .  6.75 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . . .  7.25 

Tancred  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Bocks,  Anconas  .  7.75 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  White  Rocks  .  8.25 

White  W’yandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas  .  9.25 

Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  White  Orpingtons,  Golden  Wyandottes .  13.00 

Catalogue  Free — White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs — Custom  hatching — Order  chicks  now, 
count  on  ail  orders  received  and  paid  in  full  30  days  before  chicks  aie  wanted.  Selected  Free  Range  Breeders 
— 100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  are  not  chick  brokers — we  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Reference:  Cur- 
wensville  National  Bank,  Curwensville.  Pa.  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  210,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

500,000  3VT ational  Gviaraiitooci  Chichs 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having  free  range.  Smith 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  Certified  Cocks 
or  Cockerels.  1  will  have  5,000  chicks  for 
delivery  every  Wednesday  after  March  1st. 

$22.00  per  100;  $200  per  1,000 

QUALITY  —  RELIABILITY 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

J.  T.  KIRKUP 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


BABY 

Chicks 


BREEDING 

Cockerels 

From  Trap-nested,  Ranee-raised  Stock 
Officially  tested  for  \V  liite  Diarrhoea 

S.  C.W.  Leghorns  (Wyckoff  and  Hollywood  Strains) 
Cockerels  13  and  $5  each.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  (Vibert  s 
231  to  289  egg  strain)  Cockerels.  $4.  $t>,  $8  each. 
Shipped  on  approval.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
Hatches  every  week  after  February  20th. 

A.  H.  Fingar,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Ellzuville  .  .  New  York 
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.  13.00 

25 
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240 

chicks 

now. 

5%  cash 

dis- 

Selected  Free  Range  Breeders 

Assorted  chicks,  $10  per  100.  We  also  offer  trapnested  strek.  also  show  winners. 

Write  for  particulars.  J.  W.  0SSEGE  HATCHERY,  0  MAIN  ST.,  OTTAWA,  OHIO 


We  Purchased  Prom4  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  Includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  #5,  #T  50  and 
810  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  In  everyway  or  money  back 
FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Ml.  Ephraim.  N.  1. 


CHICKS  *hi,e .  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds 
w  ■*  1  w  ^  Barred  Rocks— Wh.  Wyandottes 

From  officially-tested  breeders- free 
from  white  diarrhea  infection 

Rapid  Growth— Early  Maturity— High  Production 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices 

HALL  BROS..  Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn, 


200,000  CHICKS  1926 

ONE  MATING  ONLY  — THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds— Lowest  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  -  100  _  600  1000 

'  1 Y oung  and  Barron  Strains  $13.00  $62.50  $120 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  in  nn  «7  do  no 
Thompson  Strain  14. l»U  67.50  130 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted  12.00  55.00  105 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranleed.  Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  years.  Free  range  flocks  in 
best  of  health.  100  %  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Catalog 
free.  Prices  low,  quality  considered, 

Holgate  Chick  Hatchery.  Box  Y,  Holgate,  Ohio 


FREE 

00KLET 


WENE  CHICKS . 

SPECIALTY  BREEDERS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Limited  Deliveries  on  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  R.  I.  Reds. 

ALL  MATINGS  BLOOD  TESTED 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
Dept.  A  At  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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When  you  buy  John  Deere  Implements  you 
are  sure  of  prompt  repair  service 
throughout  their  long  life . 


It's  a  Double -Duty  Harrow 

In  difficult  fields  where  weeds  are  abundant, 
the  John  Deere-Syracuse  Spring-Tooth  Har¬ 
row  proves  its  real  worth. 

The  carbon  steel  teeth  penetrate  to  a  greater 
depth  than  any  other  type  of  harrow  teeth, 
sweeping  the  field  clean  of  weeds  and  making 
fine,  productive  seed  beds. 

It  does  not  clog.  Weeds  and  trash  work  out 
through  openings  between  frame.  As  many 
sections  as  desired  can  be  used  together. 
Horse -hitch  or  tractor  -  hitch.  Teeth  are 
clipped  to  frame — no  bolt  holes  to  weaken 
them. 


Give  your  crops  a  good  start  with  this  harrow.  Write  for  descriptive  lit¬ 
erature.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  111.,  and  ask  for  Folder  ON-537. 


DEPENDABLE  IN  SERVICE— 

An  insulating  blanket  of  dead  air  built  into  the  walls 
makes  the  interior  proof  against  moisture  'and  cold. 
Silage  will  not  decay  nor  freeze. 

DURABLE— 

A  N atco  Silo  is  a  PERMANENT  structure.  It  CAN’T 
burn,  rot,  crumble  nor  blow  doivn.  It  will  last  as  long 
as  your  farm  without  painting  and,  practically,  with - 
out  repairs. 

ECONOMICAL— 

The  first  cost  of  a  Natco  Silo  is  surprisingly  low’;  the 
cost  of  upkeep  is  exactly  nothing.  Prices  begin  at  $300 — 
freight  paid  to  destination. 

EASILY  ERECTED— 

Any  contractor  ivho  can  lay  bricks  can  assemble  the 
scientifically  designed  tile  units  of  a  Natco  Silo.  Only 
3  different  shapes  are  used. 

EASILY  FINANCED— 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  string  payments  out  over 
a  long  period.  A  farmer  who  can  pay  for  any  Silo  will 
have  no  trouble  paying  for  a  Silo  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

CONVENIENT— 

Natco  Silos  are  made  by  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
hollo  to  tile  building  blocks  on  the  American  continent. 
Natco  factories  are  located  at  convenient  points  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  one  of  which  is  near  you. 

Investigate  before  you  buy.  A  Silo  is  a  permanent 
improvement.  Before  you  commit  yourself  write 
for  our  free  book— “Natco  on  the  Farm”— the 
text  book  of  durable,  fire  safe  farm  construction. 


NATIONAL-  FIRE  •  PROOFING  •  COMPANY 


822  Fulton  Building 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Lessons  for  Truck  Farmers 

Overplanted  Tomatoes. — Truck  farm¬ 
ers  can  learn  many  lessons  from  the  ex- 
.periences  of  1925.  One  which  seemingly 
we  will  never  learn  is  not  -to  overplant 
on  crops  that  sold  extra  well  the  year 
before.  Take  can-house  tomatoes.  They 
sold  well  in  1924.  In  the  Spring  of  1925 
the  canners  put  out  advertising  urging 
growers  to  plant.  Plans  were  immedi¬ 
ately  made  to  increase  the  acreage.  White 
potato  growers,  partially  sick  of  their 
crop,  switched  over  to  tomatoes.  Stock 
raisers,  grain  farmers  and  practically 
everyone  in  -the  tomato  marketing  section 
planned  to  have  some  can-house  stock. 
It  was  a  most  difficult  year  to  get  plants 
set  and  the  crop  under  way.  Plant  beds 
in  many  sections  were  destroyed  by  frost 
and  freezes.  The  greatest  period  of  dry 
weather  in  years  interfered  seriously  at 
planting  time.  Insect  pests  were  espe¬ 
cially  troublesome,  and  even  a  series  of 
severe  and  widely  scattered  hailstorms 
did  their  part  to  interfere  with  the  start¬ 
ing  of  the  crop.  The  more  difficulties 
encountered  the  more  persistent  the 
growers  become,  and  the  result  was  a 
crop  of  can-house  tomatoes  that  ran 
growers  severely  in  debt.  Last  year  prices 
on  tomatoes  as  well  as  most  other  truck 
crops  dropped  back  to  the  level  of  prices 
in  1895  and  1896.  Expenses  maintained 
the  level  of  recent  years.  Results  were, 
of  course,  disastrous. 

Plunging  on  One  Crop. — Truth  is  we 
are  either  on  the  border  line  or  else  across 
the  line  of  over-production  on  truck  crops 
every  year,  and  we  certainly  ought  to 
learn  some  time  to  stop  plunging  on  any 
one  crop.  The  most  successful  growers 
as  I  have  seen  them,  are  those  who  grow 
a  variety  of  crops  as  determined  by  the 
suitability  of  their  soil  and  their  market 
•facilities  for  those  crops,  and  then  con-  , 
tinue  that  system  year  after  year.  Even 
then  we  must  practice  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy  in  production,  for  as  truck  growers 
we  are  fhcing  a  new  condition. 

Changes  in  Marketing. — In  years 
past  the  truck  farms  were  located  near 
the  market  centers  or  else  close  to  de¬ 
pendable  transportation  facilities.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
product  there  was  little  competition  from 
further  away.  Today  that  is  all  changed. 
Cement  highways  and  the  auto  truck  have 
in  a  sense  moved  the  distant  farms  right 
into  the  truck  growing  zone.  A  few 
years  ago  no  grower  below-  Chester,  Pa., 
ever  thought  of  hauling  his  produce  to 
the  Philadelphia  '  market.  Today  thou¬ 
sands  of  light  trucks  bring  perishable 
produce  direct  from  the  farms  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland  and  even  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia.  We  also  find  produce 
coming  from  extremely  distant  points  in 
South  Jersey  to  the  Philadelphia  market 
in  direct  competition  with  produce  grown 
right  outside  the  city  limits.  Just  what 
the  final  outcome  of  all  this  will  be  no 
one  knows,  but  while  we  are  going 
through  the  readjustment  period  it 
behooves  us  to  look  close  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  learn  to  eliminate  all 
waste.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  make  a 
closer  study  of  varieties.  Grow  only  the 
best,  both  from  the  growers1  and  buyers’ 
standpoint.  There  never  was  much  ex¬ 
cuse  for  inferior  varieties,  but  from  now 
on  they  will  spell  financial  ruin 

Tomato  Tests. — One  experience  in  the 
variety  line  particularly  interesting  to  us 
this  year  was  the  Marglobe  tomato.  We 
have  been  trying  that  in  the  garden  for 
the  past  three  years  with  sucf  good  re¬ 
sults  we  tried  nearly  2  acres  in  the  field 
and  the  field  test  was  better  if  anything 
than  the  garden  test.  Our  soil  is  badly 
infected  with  wilt  and  this  particular 
field  especially  so.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  and 
in  spite  of  having  tomatoes  in  that  field 
the  previous  year  we  grew  a  fine  crop  and 
had  no  wilt  at  all,  which  I  believe  is 
very  near  conclusive  proof  that  the 
Marglobe  is  indeed  wilt  resistant  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  Marglobe  grows 
a  fine  crop  of  as  fine  tomatoes  as  one 
would  want  to  see.  The  shape,  size, 
flavor,  color  and  shipping  qualities  are 
all  one  could  desire.  It  is  a  credit,  in¬ 
deed  to  the  work  of  Fred  J.  Pritchard, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  who  has  spent  many  years  of 
patient  work  developing  this  particular 
tomato. 

Disinfecting  Seeds. — Another  line  of 
experiment  last  year  was  with  a  new 
product  used  on  seed  as  a  disinfectant. 
In  the  seed  house  it  showed  up  remark¬ 
ably  well  on  eggplants  and  peppers,  and 
the  young  seedlings  started  off  much  bet¬ 
ter  "where  treated  than  did  those  not 
treated.  In  field  tests,  however,  on  string 
beans,  radishes  and  other  vegetable 
seeds,  results  were  rather  of  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  nature,  except  on  Fordhook  Lima 
beans  and  on  that  particular  variety  the 
use  of  this  product  on  a  test  of  4  bu.  of 
seed  was  positively  harmful,  both  under 
dust  treatment  and  ‘the  liquid.  On  the 
whole,  though,  I  should  say  that  there 
is  room  for  quite  a  little  experimenta¬ 
tion  on  this  material  and  some  valuable 
results  may  be  worked  out.  With  all 
these  new  things  it  is  best  to  try  them 
on  a  small  scale  first.  Sometimes  I  think 
the  most  profitable  time  spent  on  this 
farm  is  that  little  time  devoted  to  small 
tests  of  both  varieties  and  methods  in  the 
garden.  I  hope  sometime  we  can  have 
the  necessary  time  and  funds  to  make 
our  garden  a  regular  test  plot  for  de¬ 
termining  what  crops  and  methods  will 
be  best  suited  to  the  balance  of  the  farm. 

WILLARD  B.  KILLE. 


Every  part  is  built  to  last 

When  you  invest  in  an  engine,  the  biggest  value 
is  the  one  that  gives  you  the  most  depend¬ 
able  service,  lasts  the 


longest  and  costs  the 
least  over  a  period  of 
years. 

That’s  why  a  half 
million  farmers  have 
bought  “Z”  Engines. 
These  famous  power 
plants  are  made  in  the 
world’s  largest  and  fin¬ 
est  engine  factory.  The 
country’s  foremost  en¬ 
gineers  design  and  de¬ 
velop  them.  While  the 
“Z”  has  less  parts  sub- 
j  ect  to  wear,  those  parts 
are  carefully  made,  are 
drop  forged  and  spe¬ 
cially  heat  treated. 

Thelowprices  aredue 
to  our  huge  production. 
Sizes  from  2  to  20 
horsepower.  See  your 
local  Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer  or  write  for  free 
literature  and  see  why 
the  “Z”  is  the  biggest 
“dollar  -  for -dollar  ” 
value. 


Even  this smallex- 
haiist  rot'"  *  pin  is 
made  from  cold 
rolled  steel  and 
case  hardened 
to  resist  wear. 
^  It  is  machined 
•within the  lim¬ 
its  of  a  fraction  of  the 
diameterof  a  human  hair. 


A  ft  C 


The  exhaust  valve  rocker 
arm  is  a  drop  forging. 
Points  '‘A,’'  “ B "  and 
"C"  are heattreatedto file 
hardness  to  resist  wear. 

The  governor  lever  is  a 
drop  forging.  Point"  A” 
undergoes  three  heat 
treatments  and  isexlreme- 
ly  hard  in  order  to  resist 
wear. 


PRICES 


2  h.  p.  battery  equipt . $  48.50 

2  h.  p.  magneto  equipt .  58.50 

3  h.  p.  magneto  equipt .  101.00 

6  h.  p.  magneto  equipt .  153.00 


Prices  quoted  are  cash  f.o.b.  fac¬ 
tory.  Add  freight  to  your  town 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  •  •  Chicago ,  U .  S.  A. 

Branches  and  service  stations  covering  every  state  in  the  Union 


Fairbanks  -  Morse 
Products 


“Every  Line  a 
Leader ” 


J  FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

|  Dept. 3341  900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

ISend  latest  “Z”  Engine  catalog  and  complete 
information. 

I  Name . 


Address. 


j^R.  F.  D . 


.  State. 


1 

I 

I 

I 
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Look 
for  This 
Tag 


On 

Steel 

Wheels 


ft  is  Four  Guarantee  of  Quality 

Our  Catalog  p  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quine",  ml 


HAKE  MONEY 

’ulling  stumps  for  yourself 
■nd  others  with"‘Hercules“ 
—the  fastest,  easiest  op- 
rating  stump  puller  made, 
lorse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $10  Down. 


57  U30  29th  St. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Trite  Quick  for  Agent’sOtffer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
In  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  biar  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 


Centerville,  Iowa 


$2935  Inn*  this  CONCRETE  MIXER 

•eet^.-A  direct  from  faotory.  A  quality 

mixer  at  low  mai  lorder  prices. 
Turns  out*  wheelbarrowful 
of  concrete  ft  minute. 

Write  for  free  catalog  showing 
mixers,  blook  molds,  garden 
tools,  etc. 

GILSON  BROTHERS  CO., 
Bax  600  Fredania,  Wi*. 


a 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers> 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  459. 

F  \RM  54  acres,  large  house,  2  barns,  12  acres 
"grovvirg  timber;  level,  productive;  bargain, 
$3,000.  V.  C.  51AHK,  Seaford,  Del. 

FOULTRY  farm,  29  acres,  10  acres  growing 
timber;  housing  1,000  hens;  6-room  dwelling; 
bargain,  $2,700.  M.  JACOBS,  Seaford,  Del. 

A  HOME  and  going  business!  Fully  equipped 
poultry  plant,  located  in  the  best  poultry 
section  in  the  country;  5-room  and  bath  bun¬ 
galow,  all  improvements;  800  laying  birds; 
price  $9,800,  reasonable  cash.  ROBERT  A. 
SELMAR,  Elmer  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FLORIDA  farm  for  sale,  20  acres  in  Marion 
County;  price  $1,500;  no  buildings;  also  build¬ 
ing  lot  Fort  McCoy,  corner  lot,  25x150  feet; 
price  $500.  STEPHEN  BERNATH,  Wassaic, 
N.  Y. 


TO  RENT,  poultry  plant,  2,600  sq.  ft.,  5-r0om 
house,  conveniences;  excellent  location;  to 
Protestant  American  only.  R.  BOX  258,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


UNUSUAL  opportunity,  300-acre  farm,  located 
near  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  on  State  road;  400  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  past.ire  for  50  head  of  stock,  good 
farm  buildings,  quarters  for  4,000  poultry, 
etc. ;  owner  will  provide  all  tools,  seed,  etc. ; 
desire  a-KCompetent,  trustworthy  man  to  op¬ 
erate  on  a  50-50  basis;  for  full  information  and 
'interview  address  ADVERTISER  229,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE — Commuters  farm,  14  acres,  2  chick¬ 
en  houses,  6-room  house,  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments:  one  mile  Gillette  station.  H.  IIUI.ME, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Millington,  N.  J, 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  180  acres,  114  miles  south 
of  Pawling,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  on  main 
State  road.  A.  V.  KIENE,  600  West  lo*tli  St., 
Apt.  50,  New  York  City. 


POULTRY  farm,  23  53/100  acres,  on  electric 
car  line  and  R.  F.  &  P.  R.  R.,  nine  miles 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  cars  stop  on  place;  with 
or  without  stock,  $8,000  and  $10,000;  owner, 
GEO.  W.  LYNAM,  Elmont,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 26  acres,  Hudson  Rirer  front,  ad¬ 
joining  village  of  Coxsaekie;  young  apple, 
peach  and  pear  orchards;  S-room  house,  two 
poultry  houses,  garage  barn;  electric  lights; 
$5,500.  W.  T.  CURRY,  2129  7tli  Ave.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 115-acre  equipped  Delaware  farm, 
wood  and  timber  enough  to  nearly  pay  for 
it;  two  running  streams;  would  exchange  for 
small  farm  or  renting  property.  E.  E.  ROOT, 
Owner,  Harrington,  Del. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  well-located  14-acre  village 
"fruit-truck  farm;  10-room  bungalow;  2,000 
feet  road  frontage;  700  fruit,  800  grapes  bear¬ 
ing;  $12,000,  cash  $5,000.  RUCKEL,  Walden, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  nine  acres,  fully  equipped  for 
1,000  .layers,  all  new  buildings;  modern  home. 
12  rooms  and  two  baths;  nine  miles  to  At¬ 
lantic  City:  5  minutes  to  station  HARRY  W. 
SMITH,  Cardiff,  N.  J.  Phone  Pleasantville 
37-R-2. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  poultry  farm,  sugar  bush, 
evaporator,  tools.  E.  L.  S.,  New  Berlin,  X.  Y. 

F’OR  SALE — Ea-tcrn  shore  salt  water  front 
poultry  farm  for  less  than  cost  of  buildings; 
beautiful  location;  140  acres,  100  under  culti¬ 
vation:  price  $8,000.  W,  J.  VESSEY,  Shell- 
town,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 2,125  acres  farm  land  in  South 
Alabama;  300  acres  in  cultivation,  30  acres 
pecans  and  pears;  investigate  this  property. 
R.  D.  PALMER,  Carson,  Ala. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat,  $6;  two, 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 

zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

TOSTAGE  .stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


WANTED — Old  postage  stamp  collections,  pos¬ 
tage  or  revenue  stamps,  used  or  unused;  if 
used,  preferably  on  the  original  document  or 
envelope;  reference  if  desired.  EZRA  D.  COLE, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Children,  three  to  six  years,  to 
board;  first  grade  taught;  experienced  teacher; 
country  home;  Orange  County.  AP\  ERTISER 
172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted,  also  old 
stamps  used  before  1870  on  the  envelope  or 
off;  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


MIXED  honey,  goldenrod  or  buckwheat  flavor: 

60-lb.  can,  $5.50;  two,  $10  here;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  It.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  see 
a  beautiful  switch.  Write  n>.e,  LILA  PRICE, 
Russell,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  finest  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15; 

buckwheat,  $1,  delivered;  comb  honey,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  amber,  $4  case  here.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  Pennsylvania  buckwheat  honey: 

10  lbs.,  $2;  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid;  purity, 

weight,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  FRANK 
WOODRUFF,  R.  1,  Powell,  Pa. 


HONEY:  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.15;  10,  82.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here,  dark  clover,  $6.60;  buckwheat,  $6. 

HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honev,  14  gal,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75,  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — Timothy  mixed  hay,  $20  per  ton, 
f.o.b.  here,  also  oat  straw.  F.  N.  WATKINS, 
Camden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Cedar  bean  poles,  dahlia  and  to¬ 
mato  stakes,  also  cedar  for 'rustic  work,  any 
eize.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown, 

N.  Y.- 


Colic  from  Worms 

Wlhat  would  be  the  best  thing  to  give 
a  horse  for  worms?  He  is  a  young  horse 
and  has  bad  spells.  He  passes  worms, 
so  know  is  must  be  that.  The  attacks 
last  about  two  or  three  hours.  His  feed 
is  good,  oats,  ship,  and  good  clean  farm 
hay.  w.  L. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  do  not  tell  us  the  kind  of  worm 
known  to  be  infesting  your  young  horse, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  the  “blood 
worm”  (schlerostoma  equinum)  is  the 
one  that  most  commonly  causes  attacks 
of  colic.  This  worm  may  be  recognized 
as  it  is  pink  in  color,  the  size  of  a  small 
darning  needle,  square  at  one  end  and 
pointed  at  the  other,  like  a  tiny  shingle 
nail.  It  is  also  called  the  “palisade” 
worm. 

The  embryo  worms  are  taken  in  with 
the  food  or  water.  When  in  the  alimen¬ 
tary  canal  they  tend  to  penetrate  the 
mucous  membrane  and  cause  cysts  or 
tumors  varying  in  size  up  to  a  pea  and 
containing  the  embryo  worm.  The  em¬ 
bryos  are  also  found  in  little  pellets 
among  the  contents  of  the  intestines. 
After  moulting  they  become  sexually  ma¬ 
ture  in  the  intestines.  In  the  embryo 
stage  they  may  also  enter  the  blood 
stream,  or  possibly  penetrate  the  tissues 
and  become  located  in  the  trunk  of  the 
anterior  mesenteric  artery,  which  they 
dilute  or  enlarge,  causing  the  condition 
termed  aneurism. 

If  the  aneurism  becomes  so  serious  as 
to  clog  the  artery,  the  condition  known 
as  thrombo-embolic  colic  results.  We 
think  it  likely  that  your  colt  is  affected 
in  that  way  and,  if  so,  the  aneurisms 
may  persist  and  cause  periodic  attacks 
of  colic,  one  of  which  eventually  will 
pi-ove  fatal,  or  an  aneurism  may  rupture 
and  death  result  from  internal  bleeding, 
when  the  horse  is  down,  struggling  and 
kicking,  during  an  attack  of  colic.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  blood  worm  is  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  and  it  cannot  be  attacked 
by  internal  administration  of  drugs  when 
in  the  encysted  form  or  in  the  blood  ves¬ 
sels.  If  known  to  be  present  the  horse 
should  be  fasted  for  of!  hours  and  then 
given  four  or  five  drams  of  oil  of  cheno- 
podium  in  a  gelatin  capsule,  to  be  follow¬ 
ed  immediately  with  a  quart  dose  of  raw 
linseed  oil.  Employ  a  veterinarian  to 
give  the  treatment,  as  the  administration 
of  a  capsule  is  somewhat  difficult  and  it 
must  not  be  broken.  The  drug  is  very 
volatile  and  is  irrating  when  inhaled. 

The  raw  linseed  oil  must  also  be  most 
carefully  given,  by  way  of  the  mouth, 
so  that  it  does  not  run  in+o  the  windpipe 
and  lungs.  This  treatment  will  also  rid 
a  horse  of  the  common  round  worms  (as- 
caris)  which  is  more  prevalent  but  not 
so  injurious.  Carbon  tetrachlorid  is  an¬ 
other  new  drug  used  for  the  expulsion 
or  destruction  of  worms  of  the  horse.  It 
must  not  be  given  unless  guaranteed  pure 
by  the  druggist.  It  is  given  in  a* gelatin 
capsule,  after  fastening  the  horse.  The 
dose  is  GVo  to  13  fluid  drams.  No  pur¬ 
gative  need  be  given  after  this  drug  has 
been  administered.  A.-S.  A. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

FOR  SALE — Blood  red  table  beet«  suitable  for 
table,  poultry  and  cows.  W.  DAVENPORT, 
Accord,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Oliver  typewriter,  price  $25.  GIL¬ 
BERT  TERRELL,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


SIX  Putnam  brooders  which  retail  for  $4.75 
each;  in  fine  shape;  will  sell  for  $2.50  apiece, 
sending  one  or  all  C.O  D.,  or  will  exchange  for 
500-chick  coal  stove  brooder  with  front  and  back 
draft  thermostat  control.  JOHN  DIXON,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Me. 

WANTED — A  small  ice  sawing  outfit.  ROBERT 
IIAGERTY,  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Old  tin  seenser  with  reflectors,  also 
Curior  prints,  dark  or  colored.  Address  MRS. 
PERCY  HAZEN,  R.  D.  3,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY— White  clove",  $7.80  per  60-lb.  can; 

buckwheat,  $6;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup:  1  gal.,  $2.40:  6  gals,  $2.25  gal:  10 
lb.  cans  sugar,  $3;  1-lb.  cakes.  35c  lb.;  2-oz. 
cakes,  5-lb.  boxes,  50c  11).;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed;  cash  with  order.  BEItT  PRESCOTT, 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40e;  postpaid:  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
sliellbark  hickory,  15c.  OITAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  buckwheat  honey.  5  lbs..  90c;  10 
lbs..  $1.65,  postpaid  third  zone.  CIIAS.  B. 
ALLEN,.  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer:  5  lb.  pail.  $1.15:  two.  $2.20,  third 
zone  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


M 
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Why  the  “boot 

with  the  muscles” 


-gives  extra  wear 


IT  ISN’T  heaviness  that  makes  the  powerful  worker  or  the 
winning  athlete — it’s  muscular  strength.  And  it’s  the 
“muscles”  of  tough,  live  rubber  that  give  to  Top  Notch 
Buddy  Boots  extra  strength  without  adding  weight. 

These  ribs  or  muscles  are  patented — an  exclusive  feature 
of  Top  Notch  Buddy  Boots.  They  protect  the  sides  of  the 
boot,  strengthen  them  and  prevent  cracking. 

The  soles  and  heels  are  double-thick.  The  rubber-strip 
reinforcement  next  to  the  sole  fortifies  another  vital  point 
of  wear.  The  trim-shaped  leg  prevents  the  foot  from 
sliding  up  and  down. 

All  materials  that  go  into  Top  Notch  Buddy  Boots  have 
special  qualities  for  elasticity  and  toughness.  We  make 
each  pair  by  hand  from  start  to  finish.  The  result  is  a 
boot  of  wonderful  durability. 

Rubber  footwear  for  all  the  family 

BOOTS,  arctics,  heavy  and  light  rubbers  —  all  styles  and 
sizes  for  men,  women  and  children.  Made  with  unusual 
care  to  safeguard  our  25  years’  record  for  building  distinc¬ 
tive,  durable  rubber  footwear.  Ask  for  Top  Notch  by  name 
and  look  for  the  Top  Notch  Cross. 

The  best  stores  carry  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  or 
will  get  it  at  your  request. 

THE  BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  like  your  paper  better  every  week. 
I  expect  to  discontinue  all  others  chiefly 
because  of  their  questionable  advertise¬ 
ments.  They  certainly  must  think  their 
readers  foolish  to  fall  for  some  of  their 
advertising.  w.  J.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

We  feel  no  admiration  for  the  crooks 
who  boldly  hold  up  their  man  on  the 
highways  or  in  his  own  home  or  shop. 
They  make  no  pretenses  of  consideration 
for  their  victim,  but  in  comparison  we 
hold  in  less  esteem  the  publisher  who 
pretends  friendship  for  his  subscriber 
and  then  conspires  with  a  crook  to  pick 
his  pockets. 

I  am  about  73  years  old,  but  hope  I 
shall  live  to  see  the  day  .that  we  do  not 
have  to  post  our  farms  to  keep  “game 
hogs”  off.  H.  K. 

New  York. 

When  the  last  game  law  bill  went  to 
the  Legislature  it  had  this  provision  to 
recognize  the  farmer’s  ownership  of  his 
farm,  and  protection  from  trespass  and 
plunder,  but  farm  leaders  consented  to 
the  posting  to  please  sportsmen  for  whom 
all  game  laws  are  enacted. 


The  Nabob  Hatcheries,  at  Gambier, 
Ohio,  and  Lantz’s  Hatchery  at  Tiffin, 
are  advertising  certified  chicks.  Neither 
hatchery  has  met  'the  requirements  which 
the  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  University  have  laid  down 
for  the  certified  breeders  in  Ohio  and 
their  ads  should  be  protested.  I  am  pro¬ 
testing  -them  to  all  the  publications  in 
which  I  can  find  them  and  would  suggest 
that  each  accredited  hatchery  owner  do 
the  same  thing.  J.  H.  M. 

The  above  is  a  quotation  from  a  bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation.  This  Association  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  uplift  and  standardize  the 
ba'by  chick  .business  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Tlfe  hatcheries  in  question  have  no  rights 
to  sail  under  false  colors  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  justified  in  taking  this  action 
to  prevent  any  hatchery  that  has  not 
qualified  under  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  from  advertising 
as  an  “Accredited  Hatchery”  or  in  such 
a  way  a’S  to  mislead  the  public  in  the 
matter.  All  poultry  and  farm  papers 
should  uphold  the  hands  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  this  work. 


What  do  you  know  about  the  Union 
Chemical  Co.,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  V  J.  P. 
S'tricklier  is  president,  D.  G.  Strickler, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Its  seems  to 
me  I  have  seen  something  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  concerning  this  company.  R.  G.  M. 

Maryland. 

The  subscriber’s  recollection  is  correct. 
The  business  methods  of  J.  P.  Strickler 
have  been  a  subject  of  discussion  in 
Publisher’s  Desk  a  number  of  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  half  dozen  years.  His  ori¬ 
ginal  line  was  stock  foods  or  medicaments 
which  he  conducted  under  various  names. 
His  latest  venture  is  Union  Chemical 
Co.,  under  which  name  Strickler  is  sell¬ 
ing  insecticides  under  the  trade  names 
of  “Alldie”  and  “Carbicide.”  The  plan 
of-  action  is  to  get  'a  dealer  signed  up 
for  a  -large  order  of  these  products  on 
notes  or  trade  acceptances.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  insecticides  under  these 
names  at  least,  while  it  is  suspected  that 
it  is  some  well-known  and  common  prod¬ 
ucts  that  Strickler  is  selling  under  the 
above  "named  titles.  Those  selling  agri¬ 
cultural  products  should  be  on  their 
guard  with  reference  to  "these  proposi¬ 
tions. 


There  is  a  school  of  floriculture  which 
teaches  by  correspondence  located  in 
Sedalia,  Mo.  It  operates  under  the  name 
of-  the  Standard  School  of  Floriculture, 
and  a  Dr.  Cannady  is  the  head  of  it.  I 
have  had  some  little  experience  with  cor¬ 
respondence  schools,  and  as  a  general 
thing  the  only  one  who  got  any  particu¬ 
lar  benefit  from  the  course  sold  was  the 
seller.  Can  you  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this  particular  one?  1 
am  in  *tliG  fl-orist  business  <ind  lmvc  lind 
several  inquiries  from  young  men  in  re¬ 


gard  to  this  school,  and  I  would  like  to 
be  in  a  position  to  give  them  accurate 
information  one  'way  or  the  other  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  institution.  If  the  school 
is  doing  a  worth-while  work  I  should 
not  want  to  say  anything  against  them, 
a-nd  on  the  other  hand  if  it  is  undesir¬ 
able  I  do  not  want  to  recommend  it  to 
any  of  -my  friends.  w.  m.  b. 

Maine. 

W.  M.  B.  can  safely  apply  his  general 
experience  with  correspondence  schools 
to  tins  school  of  floriculture.  We  doubt 
that  such  a  course  can  offer  anyjbetter  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  than  is  con¬ 
tained  in  text  books  on  the  subject,  such 
as  Balir’s  “Commercial  Floriculture.” 
We  are  advised  on  good  authority  that 
only  about  2  per  cent  of  those  enrolling 
for  correspondence  courses  complete  the 
work  purchased  in  the  course.  Some  of 
the  -schools  make  their  profits  from  the 
students  who  discontinue  the  work.  A 
few  of  these  schools-  claim  that  over  20 
per  cent  of  those  enrolling  complete  the 
courses.  There  is  a  correspondence 
course  nowadays  to  teach  every  subject 
under  the  sun.  Extravagant  and  pre¬ 
posterous  claims  are  made  for  many  of 
them  that  are  little  more  than  easy- 
money  schemes. 


I  have  just  received  advertising  matter 
from  American  Business  Builders,  Inc., 
IS  East  18th  St.,  New  York  City,  con¬ 
cerning  how  to  become  a  “real  estate 
specialist.”  The  letter  was  signed  by 
W.  M.  Ostrander,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  received  unfavorable  com¬ 
ment  in  Publisher’s  Desk,  but  I  want  to 
be  sure.  i  .  o.  p. 

California. 

This  inquiry  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  accompanied  by  another  in  the  same 
mail  from  Massachusetts  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ‘been  expos¬ 
ing  Ostrander  and  -his  methods  wellnigh 
30  years.  We  first  heard  of  him  as  a 
real  estate  agent  in  Philadelphia  where 
he  originated  the  famous  fake  “advance 
fee  scheme.”  Then  he  turned  promoter 
of  worthless  stocks  in  Philadelphia.  After 
swindling  the  public  to  the  limit  on  his 
stock  promotions  he  came  to  New  York 
where  he  again  embarked  in  the  real 
estate  business  selling  lots  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  Grant-wood,  N.  J.,  and  Staten 
Island.  In  the  sale  of  lots  Ostrand- 
der  employed  the  well-known  “reload¬ 
ing  "process,”  offering  his  stock  vic¬ 
tims  to  apply  their  investment  in  his 
stocks  to  the  purchase  of  a  lot  or  lots, 
and  stinging  them  the  second  time.  This 
experience  ought «-to  qualify  Mr.  Ostrand¬ 
er  «to  conduct  a  correspondence  school 
course  in  real  estate,  if  anyone  desires 
to  conduct  a  real  estate  business  along 
similar  lines  to  -those  outlined.  The 
course  is  $75,  $5  down  and  $5  per  month, 
reduced  on  the  order  blank  from  $90, 
which  makes  good  sucker  bait.  This 
easy  money  scheme  may  be  considered 
by  some  as  a  legitimate  means  of  fleec¬ 
ing  the  public  and  some  eminently  respec¬ 
table'  publications  are  willing  to  help  pro¬ 
mote  the  enterprise. 


I  would  like  you  to  find  out  what  you 
can  in  regard  to  the  plant  food  sold  by 
the  Acme  Fertilizer  and  Plant  Food  Co. 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.  Their  agent,  W.  A. 
Southard,  was  through  this  section  sell¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  leaf  mold,  humus  and 
calcium  mineral  at  $28  per  ton  delivered. 
He  would  not  sell  on  analysis  but 
claimed  that  his  plant  food  when  put 
in  the  soil  caused  a  bacterial  growth  like 
the  nitrogen^gathering  bacteria  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  that  no  other  fertilizer  was 
necessary.  I  told  him  I  thought  lime 
and  manure  would  he  cheaper  for  me.  I 
asked  'him  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  thought 
about  it  and  he  said  he  did  not  -know, 
and  did  not  care,  so  I  told  him  I  would 
give  you  a  chance  to  find  out.  He  had 
taken  orders  from  a  great  many  farmers 
around  here,  and  was  rather  mad  because 
I  would  not  sign.  I  "wrote  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  asked  for  what  information 
they  had  to  give  and  the  inclosed  letter 
is  their  reply.  It.  P.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

Any  alleged  fertilizer  material  that  is 
not  sold  under  a  guaranteed  analysis  is 
subject  to  suspicion  to  say  the  least. 
Farmers  would  have  to  buy  such  a  prod¬ 
uct  on  “faith,”  or  in  other  words  by  -the 
high  sounding  talk  of  rhe  salesman.  The 
so-called  “humus”  that  has  been  sold  as 
fertilizer  in  the  past  has  contained  little 
fertilizing  value.  Lime  can  be  purchased 
more  economically  separately  than  in 
combinations  of  this  sort. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 
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ICflERAL  SfOftE! 


IRECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU 
-ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS 
EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS. 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONSUMER 


LOWEST  prices  TO  ALL 'j 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  HONE  . 


BEST  POSSIBLE  QUALITY 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICE 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  tell  yon  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

We  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  actual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint 
furnished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can 
offer  you  low  priced  Taints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINTING. 
THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  52  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  It  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and'  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
us  send  you  our  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  Tor  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Us.  Do  It  Now.  We  Can  Save  You  Money 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  —  Established  1842 
No.  248  Plymouth  St-,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Why  Do  Big  Dairies  Use  Craine  Silos 
More  and  More? 

Dairies  like  Sheffield  Farms,  Borden  Farms,  Walker-Gorden 
Laboratory  Company  Farms,  Federal,  State,  County  and 
Township  institutions. 

They  know  what  their  Craine  Silos  save  them.  Savings 
in  better  kept  silage.  Savings  in  repairs.  Savings  in  time  and 
work  because  of  absence  of  attention.  Savings  in  longer  life 
and  freedom  from  loss  through  storm  damage. 

What  a  Craine  Triple  Wall  Silo  saves  for  one  dairy,  the 
same  silo  will  save  for  any  other  dairy.  A  Craine  will  help 
you  make  more  money  year  after  year. 

Do  you  want  such  better  profits? 

Then  decide  now — settle  that  silo  question  once  and  for 
all — and  get  your  Craine  this  season. 

Early  orders  earn  a  roof  frame  as  discount — Act  now. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY,  Box  110-B  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


:rainetzysilo5 

THE  SILOS  OF  ClANT  STRENGTH 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y~.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Farm  and  Estate 

Employment  Service 

agency  conducted  by 

C.  Drysdale  Black  &  Co. 

(Agricultural  Engineers) 

90  West  St. — Rector  6760— New  Yo»jc 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


c 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUP'L  . 
Letcliworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co..  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  country,  near 
New  York  City;  small  family  adults;  good, 
home  for  middle-aged  woman;  must  be  well 
recommended.  Write  AI’ARlMENl  ol5,  202 
West  103d  St„  New  York, _ _ 

WANTED — Two  young,  reliable,  experienced, 
smgle  men  on  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  no 
tobacco;  milking  machine  used;  state  wages, 
give  references.  E.  C.  FISHER,  R.  4,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — All  around  farmer,  having  character 
and  ability;  age  25-35  years,  active  and  in 
good  health;  no  tobacco,  no  bad  habits;  per¬ 

manent  position,  excellent  house,  garden,  pri¬ 
vileges;  $00  month.  E.  C.  FISHER,  R.  4,  Gen¬ 
eva,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

W  ANTED — For  permanent  position,  alert,  in¬ 
telligent,  courteous  young  man  to  peddle 
milk  with  truck;  no  bad  habits  nor  tobacco; 

$00  month;  chance  for  early  advancement; 

good  house,  garden,  privileges.  E.  C.  FiSHER, 
R.  4,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  gardener,  married,  for  the 
care  of  a  farm-estate;  one  capable  of  handling 
a  commercial  proposition  of  vegetables,  fruit 
and  poultry;  good  salary  with  a  furnished 

house  and  all  conveniences;  located  near  two 
large  market  towns  in  Upper  Hudson  Valley; 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  135,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Sober,  reliable  farmer  to  rent  or  run 
on  shares,  150-acre  farm,  Somerset  County. 
N  J.  1270  BOSTON  ROAD,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Tut)  capable  Protestant  American 
women,  willing  to  share  same  room,  with 
bath,  and  work  together  in  attractive  modern 
country  house;  electric  range,  dish  washer,  re¬ 
frigerator,  washing  machine  and  ironer;  one  to 
cook,  other  waitress;  both  to  do  general  house 
and  laundry  work;  take  position  March  15;  ref¬ 
erences  required:  for  further  particulars  address 
MRS.  LINCOLN  PIERSON,  Madison,  N.  J. 


WANTED,  early  in  April,  for  cooking  and  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  a  white  mother  and  daughter 
or  two  sisters  or  two  friends  in  a  modern  coun¬ 
try  house  near  Hudson  River,  30  miles  from 
New  York;  very  small  family,  no  children; 
running  water,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  sep¬ 
arate  bath  for  help;  references  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  16  to  22  years  old,  for  general  farming, 
who  is  interested  in  dairying  and  poultry;  will 
pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  17S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  for  home,  garden, 
lawns,  roads,  painting,  automobile,  etc.;  good 
living  conditions  on  modern  practical  farm; 
Gladstone,  N.  J. ;  state  wages.  F.  K.  STEV¬ 
ENS,  61  E.  92d,  New  York  City. 


ELDERLY  man  to  help  on  farm;  state,  age, 
wages  in  first  letter;  room  and  board  furn¬ 
ished.  ADVERTISER  187,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Couple;  man,  general  work  on  farm; 

wife,  houseworker;  room  and  board  furnished; 
state  salary.  J.  MARCHISIO,  R.  D.  5,  Newton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  for  gentleman’s  place  in  Westchester 
Countv,  20  miles  from  New  York  City,  young 
unmarried  man  under  40,  with  references,  who 
understands  all  branches  of  gardening,  green¬ 
house,  flowers,  vegetables  and  trees;  able  to 
work  and  to  make  others  work  under  him; 
state  age  and  salary  expected.  Answer  to 
ADVERTISER  203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  hand  for  gentleman’s  place  on  Long 
Island;  experience  not  necessary;  reply  to 
A.  S.  POST,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  on  farm  for  eight  months;  $25 
per  month,  board  and  lodging:  experience 
necessary.  FRED  BARNES,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once  experienced  poultr.vinan, 
single  preferred,  knowledge  of  ringneck 
pheasants;  references  required;  good  place  for 
right  man;  for  further  information  address 
BOX  288,  Ligonier,  Pa. 


MAN  to  work  in  dairy  and  milk  route;  $40 
month  and  board;  reference  required.  H. 
WEEKS,  River  Road,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Reliable  boy  or  single  man  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  write  THOMAS  DOODY,  Tulty, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer  on  small  truck 
farm;  five  cows;  two-room  bungalow.  CHAS. 
V.  KENT,  Pine  Brook,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man,  year  around,  state  wages  and  ex¬ 
perience  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  207,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  on  Duchess  County  dairy 
farm,  April  1;  $90  per  month,  house,  usual 
privileges;  not  under  40  years,  able  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility.  ADVERTISER  208,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  couple  for  work  on  small  plaee 
near  village:  woman  for  housework  and  to 
help  with  children;  man  to  care  for  small  gar¬ 
den;  one  cow  and  a  few  chickens;  good  home; 
wages  $60  and  living,  references  required.  F. 
S.  SCIIENCK,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairyman  on  private  place,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  wages  $100  per  month;  wife  board 
three  men,  $100  per  menth  for  board  total; 
house,  light  and  fuel;  good  buttermaker  re¬ 
quired.  Address  BOX  272,  Far  Hills,  N.  .7. 


WANTED — Married  man  )n  farm,  good  teamster 
and  milker,  ALLEN  VV.  HARVEY,  Ston- 
ington,  Conn. 


U  4 


POUIaTRYMAN,  practical,  experienced,  Cor¬ 
nell  training,  desires  position  commercial  or 
private?;  open  after  March  7.  ADVERTISER 
180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  at  once,  blacksmith,  wheelwright, 
carpenter,  painter,  machinery  repairs;  write 
for  particulars;  tempoiary  address,  E.  E.  ROB¬ 
ERTS,  Box  179,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 


HELP  wanted,  steady  reliable  man,  compe¬ 
tent  to  run  a  power  sprayer  or  duster  and 
preferably  one  having  some  experience  in  gen¬ 
eral  orchard  work;  also  one  or  two  teamsters 
understanding  farm  work;  give  references  and 
wages  desired.  BAItNES  NURSERY  &  OR¬ 
CHARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


GARDENER  and  wife;  wife  to  board  from  two 
to  three  men;  references  required;  call  or 
write  SUPT.,  Tlie  Croft,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  married,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  and  reliable,  for  small  estate  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  1;  write  particulars  and 
wages  expected;  must  furnish  references.  BOX 
384,  South  Euclid,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Single  Protestant  man;  good  team¬ 
ster;  must  be  reliable  and  obliging;  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm,  one  cow;  $50  per  eight  months 
Summer;  $25  Winter;  good  home  to  right  party; 
no  boozer.  R.  D.  HEULITT,  R.  D.  1,  Freehold, 
N.  J. 


FARM  hand,  drive  Ford;  steady;  room  and 
board;  state  age,  salary,  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted  April  1;  permanent 
position  l’or  experienced,  energetic  and  re¬ 
liable  married  man,  on  one-man  poultry  plant, 
in  Northern  Delaware,  who  knows  -the  business 
thoroughly  in  all  branches;  good  living  condi¬ 
tions;  give  reference  and  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  212,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wanted;  position  April 
1;  caretaker  private  estate;  good  reference. 
MATHIAS  MULLER,  R.  D.  1.,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  party,  mother  and  son  pre¬ 
ferred,  to  live  in  owner’s  Summer  cottage. 
GEORGE  VINTEN,  202  Dodd  St.,  Weehawken, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Boy,  16-17  years  old,  who  would 
like  to  learn  poultry  business;  April  1.  FRED 
BISELOFF,  K.  F.  D.  4,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  expe-ienced  married  man 
on  stock  and  dairy  farm;  must  be  able  to  op¬ 
erate  milking  machine,  truck  and  tractor;  state 
wages  expected  and  references.  ARTHUR  N. 
MARTIN,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — All  around  fanner,  orchard  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  ROBERT  NE1LSON,  Athens, 
N.  Y., 


WANTED — A  married  man  and  single  man  or 
dairy  farm  man  with  son  able  to  milk  and 
drive  team  preferred;  place  is  40  miles  from 
New  York  City  in  Westchester  County;  no  one 
need  apply  only  an  honest,  willing  worker  who 
understands  cows  and  feeding;  year  around  place; 
give  number  in  family  m  first  letter;  wages 
$S0  per  month  and  privileges  for  married  man. 
THOMAS  QUINN,  Croton-on-Hudson,  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  by  the  month  on  dairy 
farm;  one  who  can  handle  Fordson  tractor; 
state  experience  and  wages  wanted.  Address 
W.  H.  KEMSEN,  Clinton,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  to  work  in  up-to-date  dairy 
barn  where  A.R.O.  tests  are  being  made; 
good  salary  paid  to  right  man.  ALBERT  WIN¬ 
TER,  Mahwin  Farm,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 


WANTED  by  March  15,  experienced  working 
foreman,  preferably  married,  on  country  es¬ 
tate  at  New  Canaan,  Conn.;  must  have  thor¬ 
ough  ku-owledge  of  flower  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening  and  furnish  references  from  previous 
employers;  beautiful  cottage;  very  good  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  right  man.  ADVERTISER  214, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy  or  man  for  general  farm  work; 

permanent  job;  state  wages  and  particulars. 
AD\  ERTISER  216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-POULTRYMAN  for  small  village 
farm,  near  Hudson;  poultry,  fruit,  potatoes, 
bees;  $60  monthly,  privileges  or  shares.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Two  single  milkers  in  certified 
dairy;  $50  per  month  with  room  and  board. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Elderly,  Protestant,  hoDest,  all 
around  farmer  to  take  care  of  a  seven-acre 
poultry  farm  with  enough  ambition  to  make  it 
a  paying  proposition;  wages  according  to  ability. 
ADVERTISER  219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — American,  farm  raised,  to  run  27- 
acre  farm;  large  barns,  no  stock  at  present; 
70  large  bearing  apple  trees  and  small  trees  to 
spray  and  care  for;  wish  to  start  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  this  Spring  with  baby  chicks  for  Fall  lay¬ 
ers  and  want  man  thoroughly  competent,  of 
proven  experience  with  poultry;  permanent- 
position  to  satisfactory  man;  schools,  stores, 
churches  near:  on  State  road;  Fairfield  County, 
Conn.  ADVERTISER  232,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  on  farm  for  next  season; 

$60  per  month  and  board;  must  be  good 
milker  and  worker.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y'. 


WANTED- — Housekeeper,  country  woman  in 

poultry  farm.  Long  Island;  no  laundry,  steady 
position;  state  age  ard  salary  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  223,  care  Rural  New-Torker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  dry-hand  milker,  un¬ 
derstand  general  farm  work;  good  teamster: 
not  afraid  of  work;  permanent  position  to  right 
party.  JOHN  WAKEMAN,  Westport,  Conn. 


MAN  for  small  poultry  plant  and  general 
chores;  state  experience,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected:  no  city  men  need  apply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager,  or  country  estate,  experienced 
all  branches.  A.ddress  BOX  234,  Cooperstown, 

N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  one  boy,  desires  position  as 
caretaker  of  gentleman’s  private  estate  or 
farm;  life  experience,  six  years  In  one  position: 
give  full  particulars  and  wages.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  superintendent  with  good  horticul¬ 
tural  knowledge  and  practical  experience,  is 
looking  for  an  opportunity  for  self  and  wife; 
30  years  old,  no  children;  a  party  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on:  renly  care  J.  E.  CARLZON,  510  40th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OPEN  for  position  middle  of  April  by  married 
man;  Swede,  age  37,  three  children;  as  work¬ 
ing  on  farm  or  estate,  life  experience  crops,- 
dairy,  beef,  poultry;  blacksmith,  carpenter 
work  if  necessary;  11  years  in  last  place;  if 
you  need  a  man  not  afraid  of  work,  and  one 
who  can  show  results;  write,  state  wages  and 
living  conditions;  references  gladly  exchanged. 
ERNEST  JOHNSON,  Andover,  N.  H. 


POSITION  wanted  by  all  around  farmer,  life 
experience,  as  working  manager;  first-class 
references.  C.  B.  BUCHANAN,  It.  D.  5,  Potts- 
town,  Fa. 


WANTED — April  1,  by  single  man,  Protestant, 
age  48,  position  on  gentleman’s  estate  taking 
care  of  lawns  and  shrubbery  or  teaming;  six 
years  in  last  place;  state  wages  and  hours. 
ADVERTISER  202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  experienced,  married,  desires  coun¬ 
try  position  April  1  near  New  York.  FRANK 
RISTAU,  279  Driggs  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager  wants  position  on  large  farm 
or  private  estate;  young  married  man, 
Protestant;  wife  expert  bookkeeper;  take  abso¬ 
lute  charge,  relieve  owner;  life-time  practical 
experience;  I  understand  general  farming  thor¬ 
oughly,  breeding  of  live  stock,  crop  rotation, 
excellent  results  handling  men,  also  buying  and 
selling;  can  furnish  references  as  to  character 
and  ability.  Write  BOX  136,  Alton,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  desired  April  1  by  experienced 
farmer,  and  estate  manager;  high-grade,  46, 
married,  no  children;  specialty  dairy  and  poul 
try;  vicinity  Philadelphia  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  or  foreman  for  estate  or  fruit 
farm;  wife  excellent  cook;  three  children, 
oldest  four;  particulars  snd  references  write 
ADVERTISER  205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  fruit  grower  seeks  position,  man¬ 
ager,  superintendent  large  farm;  open  rec¬ 
ord;  personal  references.  ADVERTISER  206, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  all  around  man  for  farm  and 
estate  work,  chauffeur  license,  will  work 
small  estate;  wife  willing  to  help  in  house; 
references.  HR.  D.  L.  COUTANT,  Box  490, 
Elmsford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  barn  man  in  certified 
dairy;  experienced;  single.  F.  A.  K.,  206 
Center  St.,  Athens,  Pa. 


CAPABLE  single  American,  33,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  position  on  estate  or  farm  re¬ 
quiring  first-class  services;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  in  all  requirements.  D.  T.  HAYDEN, 
Rock  Gate  F'arm,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  reliable,  wishes 
position  as  caretaker  or  working  foreman  on 
private  estate;  farm  raised,  life  experience 
purebred  cows,  horses,  poultry;  wife  willing 
to-  board  the  help:  one  child.  ADVERTISER 

213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  24,  wants  year  around  posi¬ 
tion,  on  general  farm;  good  teamster  and 
milker;  state  wages  and  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  209,  care  Rural  NeW- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  with  girl  of  4,  want  position;  man, 
age  52  years,  as  farm  hand  or  teamster; 
wife,  47  years,  to  board  farm  help  or  work  in 
the  big  house;  would  like  furnished  cottage. 
ADVERTISER  231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  pcsition  on  orchard;  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches;  honest,  reliable  and  a 
willing  worker;  capable  of  assuming  responsi¬ 
bility;  use  no  liquor.  ADVERTISER  215,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMA.N,  25  years  experience,  wishes 
position  private  estate  or  small  commercial 
plant  preferred;  married  with  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married  man,  age  34,  wants  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  PAUL  HIBEN,  493  Hunter¬ 
don  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Position,  housekeeper,  in  widower’s 
or  motherless  home,  where  son  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  handy  man,  chaffeur,  etc.;  near  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  218,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER  or  superintendent  of  dairy  farm  or 
estate;  reason  for  changing,  desire  more  re¬ 
sponsible  position;  practical  experience  in  dairy 
and  general  farming,  very  successful  xaising 
young  stock;  Protestant,  American,  30,  married, 
no  children,  excellent  references;  available  three 
weeks’  notice.  ADVERTISER  220,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single.  28,  Cornell  short  course 
student;  no  farm  experience;  willing;  unques¬ 
tionable  references.  SYLVAN  LAMM,  1  West 
81st  St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  10  years’  experience,  on  suc¬ 
cessful  plants;  American,  age  29,  married, 
one  baby;  references  of  merit;  start  at  once. 
ADV  ERTISER  221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  truck  farmer,  widower  with  small 
child  considered;  honest,  sober,  industrious; 
good  home;  state  wages.  CHARLES  MacORIN- 
DLE,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  working  with  girl  14,  able  to 
take  full  charge,  wishes  steady  position; 
state  all  particulars  including  salary  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  222,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ALL-AROUND  mechanic,  cars,  tractors,  gas  en¬ 
gines,  farm  machinery,  electric  lights,  motors, 
pumps,  sharpening  saws  and  tools,  light  car¬ 
penter,  mason,  plumbing,  blacksmith  repairs; 
can  handle  help;  best  reference;  private  estate 
or  farm.  C.  STOCHL,  Box  42,  Eatontown, 
"N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  40  years,  temperate, 
reliable,  willing,  good  character,  trustworthy, 
steady,  experience,  understand  brooding.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  233,  care  Rural  New-Yo-ker. 


FARM  manager,  superintendent,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  thorough,  practical,  life  experience  all 
branches:  trustworthy.  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  childless,  farmer-gardening,  expert 
with  animals,  poultry;  wife  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper;  prefer  care  estate.  ADVERTISER  225, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  first-class,  is  open  for  pcsition; 

English;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  226. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  Protestant,  college  student,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  dairy  farm,  as  teamster,  also 
milking;  experienced;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  SALE — Orchard  land,  no  buildings,  along 
main  State  highway;  best  varieties  apple 
trees,  11  years  old.  T.  ENSLIN,  Hackettstown, 

N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Stock  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate; 

111  acres;  remodeled  farmhouse  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  hot  water  heat,  electric 
light,  sanitary  plumbing;  three  masters’  bed¬ 
rooms,  three  servants’  bedrooms,  study,  draw¬ 
ing-room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  etc.,  and  two 
garages;  modern  barn  with  22  box-stalls,  mod¬ 
ern  superintendent  s  cottage;  land  in  good  state 
of  cultivation,  150  fruit  trees;  suitable  for 
horse  stock  farm,  dairy  farm  or  production  of 
grain  or  produce;  situated  and  fronting  on  two 
fine  lakes,  at  Monroe,  (Orange  County),  N.  Y. ; 
for  particulars  address  H.  S.  CROSSMAN,  19 
W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm  of  85  acres,  near  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  the  Esopus 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGENDORF,  100  E.  42d  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


MACADAM  road  farm  for  sale,  120  acres,  good. 

buildings,  garden  soil,  woodlot,  roadside  and 
city  markets.  SEWARD,  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted — Wanted  80-acre  farm  on  Long 
Island  suitable  for  gardening;  no  agents.  G. 
H.  BARTON,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 


POULTRY  farm,  8/lO-acre,  cement  road,  6-room 
house,  furnished;  improvements;  $6,750,  your 
own  terms.  LAEGEN,  Amityville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Demonstration  orchard,  1,000 
young  apple  trees  in  bearing,  and  4  acres 
garden;  no  buildings;  city  water  and  electricity 
available;  near  Boston  Post  road:  price  $6,500 
Owner,  CARL  SONNICHSEN,  East  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home  on  Boston  Post 
road  in  Madison,  Conn.;  large  colonial  typo 
house,  in  good  repair:  electric  lights  and  city 
water;  about  4  acres;  large  home  orchard,  big 
new  poultry  house,  garage  and  other  buildings; 
shore  right  may  be  had;  bargain  at  $6,500. 
Ownir,  CARL  SONNICHSEN,  East  River.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  town  property,  100- 
aci.e  farm  near  Cato;  terms.  OWNER,  9 
Benton  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


F'ARM  or  woodland  wanted,  with  or  without 
house,  within  60  miles  of  New  York.  APT. 
46,  524  East  79th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry,  fruit  and  vegetable  farm, 
15  acres;  very  near  State  road,  6  miles  from 
New  London,  3  miles  to  railroad,  one-fourth 
mile  to  school;  good  two-story  house,  other 
buildings.  E.  PONS,  Mystic,  Conn. 


ADAPTABLE  truck  and  poultry  farm,  36  acres, 
comfortable  home;  hot  and  cold  water,  bath, 
six  rooms:  50  miles  out;  Central  Jersey;  near 
station;  $2,000  cash  required.  ADVERTISER 
1S7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S\LE — 63-acre  farm,  22-room  bouse,  furn¬ 
ished;  S itWVZr  ,  .ill  lnq.iOv  ciltw,  WQrn 
44x60,  basement  stable;  1,000  hens,  cows, 
horses,  tools,  machinery;  exceptional  bargain. 
CHAS.  HERMAN,  Callicoon,  Sail.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  dairy.  249  acres,  30  head  of 
cattle,  4  horses,  and  tools  included;  prices 
low;  write  for  particulars.  Address  STANLEY 
BARAKA,  Oraryvilie,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acres  and  buildings;  $1  000 
down,  balance  mortgage.  FRANK  DENNIS, 
Marydel,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — In  a  Yankee  country  village,  60 
miles  to  New  York,  on  State  road,  buss  line 
to  Bridegeport,  10  miles;  very  large  old-fashion 
house,  one  large  new  frame  building  larger  than 
the  house,  garage,  ice  house,  wood  house;  7 
acres,  all  in  good  repair  and  paint:  price  $15,- 
000;  will  tell  only  to  Americans:  ideal  spot 
for  institutional  Summer  camp.  MILON  BURR 
HAWLEY,  Stepney,  Conn. 


SMALL  place  within  commuting  distance  of 
New  York,  6-room  house,  outbuildings,  some 
improvements;  2  1/5  acres.  AUGUST  JOHN¬ 
SON,  R.  2,  Box  196,  Dover,  N.  J. 


FIVE  minutes  out  of  Kingston,  the  hustling 
city  cn  the  Hudson,  140  acres,  farm  and 
boardinghouse;  bordering  Esopus;  fine  ba tiling 
and  fishing,  excellent  for  gride  A  milk  route; 
best  of  buildings;  maple  shaded  lawns;  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity;  with  machinery,  stock 
and  horses;  write  owner,  B.  HOLST,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 


SALE  or  lease,  55-acre  poultry  farm  or  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  new  9-room  cement  house,  im¬ 
provements;  plant  equipped  for  2,000  layers, 
8,800  new  incubator,  farm  machinery;  horse, 
cow,  six-room  cottage  running  water;  stocked 
700  pullets,  500  breeders;  all  $18,000,  cash  $1,1 
500:  photographs.  SCOTT’S,  Box  405,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


bm*.u±j  esLuie  xor  saie,  iz-room  House  complete¬ 
ly  furnished  and  with  all  improvements  such 
as  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water  in  bath¬ 
room  and  laundry,  downsrairs  is  billiard  room 
with  billiard  table  and  organ,  smoking  room, 
parlor  with  piano,  dining-room,  sewing-room, 
two  master  bedrooms,  wash-room,  kitchen  anil 
laundry;  upstairs  ?s  spare  bedroom  and  maids’ 
looms,  all  completely  furnished;  garage  with 
two  stalls  and  seven  acres  land;  lots  of  tre^s 
and  fruit;  price  $12,000.  Address  ALBERT 
CARLSON,  Central  Valley,  N.Y. 

SELL  or  trade  for  smaller  farm.  101  acres,  11- 
room  boarding  house;  want  small  farm  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry,  having  running  water  sunrdv 
Address  BOX  475,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRES,  large  buildings;  grain,  fruit,  hav 
pasture;  reasonable.  CHAS.  MILLER,  R  jr>’ 
2,  Box  36,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  dairy  farm,  year  round 
pasturage  on  Georgia-Florida  line;  splendid 
state  cultivation.  MRS.  GORDON  CHASON 
Bainbridge,  Ga. 


acres,  six  miles  from  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  one 
miles  from  creamery;  on  main  road,  good  build¬ 
ings.  etc. ;  for  further  particulars,  inquire  E  F 
COUTANT.  52  Wheaton  Place.  Rutherford,  N.  j! 


WANTED— Rent  farm,  within  100  miles  New 

lork  City,  option  buying.  ADVERTISER 
210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  457. 
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iwt  Stand 
New  Strawberries 

Of  course,  you  will  want  to  know  all 
about  these  two  wonderful  new  straw¬ 
berries  I  am  offering  for  the  first  time 
this  year. 

“Forlv  Rir/J”  is  the  earliest  strawberry 
OllU  the  World  has  ever  known. 
A  product  of  Rockhill,  the  famous  $50,000 
Everbearer. 

“Po-^11”  *s  the  other  new  one.  A  straw- 
I  arCcli  berry  that  is  different — dif¬ 
ferent  in  size,  shape,  color  and  flavor — and  it 
has  a  record  of  9,000  quarts  per  acre. 


$500  to  $1,200  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  money  to  get  from  a  single  acre  in  one  year,  but  it  is  easy 
to  make  these  big  profits  from  STRAWBERRIES,  when  you  have  the  right  plants  and  the  right 
method  of  growing  them.  We  supply  you  with  both.  Here’s  proof  that  others  are  making  these 
profits  and  more.  You  can  do  it  too  with  Kellogg  Thorobred  Plants  grown  the  “Kellogg  Way.” 


H.  M.  Hansen  of  Wisconsin 
says,  “You  have  my  permission 
to  make  your  claims  even 
stronger,  because  my  returns 
from  Kellogg  berries  show  better 
than  $1,400  per  acre.” 


“From  less  than  one-third  acre  my 
profit  was  $468.00,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  $1,404  per  acre.”—  Herbert  L. 
Mulford,  N.  Y. 

“I  picked  and  sold  8,500  quarts  of 
berries  from  my  one  acre  of  Kellogg 
Plants,  which  at  20c  per  quart  brought 
me  $1,700.” — Jacob  S.  Rodgers,  Penn. 


E.  D.  Andrews  of  Michigan  paid  for  his 
$4,000  home  from  only  2  acres  of  Kellogg 
Thorobreds. 

Z.  Chandler  of  Oregon  made  $4,390  in  five 
years  from  less  than  one  acre. 

G.  M.  Hawley  of  California  sold  $3,000 
worth  of  berries  from  2  acres. 

W.  R.  Randall  of  Illinois  made  at  the  rate 
of  $1,900  per  acre. 


I  spent  thirty  years  learning  how  to  make  berry  plants  produce  these  big  money  crops.  This 
very  berry  book  that  I  send  to  you  FREE  tells  the  whole  story.  In  one  hour  with  this  book  you 
can  learn  what  it  has  taken  me  thirty  years  to  learn.  Get  it  and  read  the  letters  from  beginners 
who  are  making  much  more  than  $1,200  per  acre  by  my  proven  method.  Your  name  and  address 
on  the  coupon  or  postal  card  will  bring  this  valuable  berry  book  to  you  FREE. 


Ml© 


My  book  pictures  these  two  brand  new 
varieties  in  natural  colors  and  tells  where  they 
came  from,  who  brought  them  and  how  they 
were  named.  Get  the  book  and  read  all  about 
them. 


One  Acre  oS  Kellogg  Strawberries  Will  Make  More  Money 
Than  40  Acres  of  Common  Crops— and  It's  Easy 


Kellogg's 
“Spare  •Time” 
Profit  Club 

This  year  I  am  also  offering  a  series  of  big 
Cash  Prizes  to  those  who  grow  the  biggest 
crop  of  berries  under  my  proven  method.  I 
call  this  contest  Kellogg’s  “Spare-Time”Profit 
Club  and  it  offers  you  two  opportunities  to 
make  money; — one  from  your  crop  of  berries 
and  an  equal  chance  to  win  one  of  the  big 
Cash  Prizes.  This  contest  is  open  to  all.  Send 
for  my  book  and  find  out  all  about  this  plan. 
No  Special  Charge  for  membership,  —  no 
charge  for  the  book  and  plan. 
I  will  send  you  my 
Berry  Book  and  com¬ 
plete  information  on  how 
you  can  make  these  big 
profits  —  all  FREE  for 
the  asking.  Send  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  or  a  post  card 
NOW  and  learn  how 
thousands  of  others  are 
making  $500  to  $1,200 
per  acre — the  “Kellogg 
Way.” 


J V 


Big  crops  of  berries  and  big  profits  come  easy,  when 
you  know  how. 

More  than  100,000  growers  who  have  sent  for  my  Free 
Berry  Book  are  now  producing  big  crops  and  big  profits 
the  “Kellogg  Way.”  These  folks  are  just  ordinary  men 
and  women  like  you, — but  they  had  the  ambition  to 
make  more  money — so  they  sent  for  my  book. 

If  you  have  a  piece  of  ground  large  or  small  that  is 


paying  you  only  an  ordinary  profit  or  no  profit  at  all — 
then  don’t  wait.  Send  for  my  book  at  once  and  find  out 
how  you  can  make  $500  to  $1,200  profit  per  acre  —  or 
$100  to  $300  profit  from  an  ordinary  sized  garden.lt  tells 
all  about  the  “Kellogg  Way”  of  growing  berries  for  profit, 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  gives  the  actual  experiences 
of  others  who  are  making  these  big  profits.  Remember, 
the  book  is  FREE. 


Kellogg’s  EVERBEARING  Strawberries 


(22) 


Kellogg’s  famous  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  yield 
a  constant  flow  of  big  luscious  berries  from  June  until 
November.  Heavy  frost  does  not  affect  their  fruiting. 
These  big  quick  money-makers  produce  two  big  crops  a 
year  from  the  same  plants.  A  big  money  crop  in  the 
Summer  and  another  bigger  money  crop  in  the  Fall. 
Just  think  of  the  money  you  could  make  selling  big, 
sweet,  fancy  strawberries  when  the  frost  is  on  the  pump¬ 
kin  and  the  corn  is  in  the  shock.  These  Fall  berries  are  in 
great  demand  at  top-notch  prices.  Read  what  these  folks 
have  done. 

“I  picked  an  average  of  2  quarts  from  each  Kellogg 
Everbearer  the  first  season  and  sold  the  berries  at  30c 
per  quart.” — Mrs.  Dora  Snow,  Neb. 


W.  L.  Forbes  of  Vermont  sold  $1,500.00  worth  from 
one  acre. 

Howard  Stuntz  of  Oklahoma  picked  $1,363.20  worth 
from  only  one-half  acre. 

A.  W.  Denbo  of  Indiana  made  at  the  rate  of  $2,000 
per  acre  the  first  year  the  plants  were  set. 

J.  T.  Taylor  of  Oklahoma  bought  $18.00  worth  of 
Kellogg  Everbearing  Plants  and  sold  $275  worth  of 
berries. 

No  room  for  more  reports  here — but  plenty  more  in 
my  Free  Berry  Book.  Send  for  it  today — read  it  and  see 
for  yourself  how  thousands  are  making  these  big  profits 
from  Strawberries.  Also  tells  how  to  get  big  crops  of  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries  and  Grapes. 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO., 

Box  2122,  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 

Please  send  me  your  new  berry  book,  which  fully  describes  the 
“Kellogg  Way”  of  growing  strawberries,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  and  grapes  for  profit  and  tells  how  to  make  $500  to  $1,200 
per  acre. 


Name. 


j  Send  for  this  FREE  Book— Today! 

j 

I 

1 


Now  is  the  time  to  write  for  this  handsomely  illustrated  berry  book  and  learn  how  easy, 
delightful,  and  exceedingly  profitable  it  is  to  grow  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and 
grapes  the  “Kellogg  Way.”  Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  or  on  a  postal 
card,  mail  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  your  copy  free  and  postpaid  by  return  mail. 

F.  E.  BEATTY,  President 


Town. 


.State . 


■  St.  or  R.  F.  D . 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY 

Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


BOX  2122 
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Best  Wishes  for  A  Prosperous  Poultry  Year 


This 

Buick  Fleet 

is  Dedicated 
/oWear 


No  owner  gives  his  car  in  years,  the  punishment  the  Buick 
test  fleet  takes  in  weeks . 

Fifteen,  and  sometimes  twenty  Buicks  line  up  for  inspection  by 
the  heads  of  the  Buick  engineering  and  experimental  department 
each  working  morning  of  the  year.  This  is  the  Buick  “squadron 
of  wear.”  In  the  previous  twenty-four  hours  each  of  them  has 
added  from  300  to  500  miles  to  the  mileage  on  its  speedometer. 

Day  and  night  these  cars  go.  Not  on  the  highways  where  sus¬ 
tained  speed  is  impossible,  but  on  the  roadways  of  the  great 
General  Motors  Proving  Ground.  Here  every  highway  condi¬ 
tion  is  provided;  hills,  curves,  straightaways,  gravel,  pavement. 

Sometimes,  when  Buick  engineers  desire  particular  information 
as  to  performance  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  Buick 
fleet  goes  where  the  condition  required  is  to  be  found.  In  dis¬ 
covering  the  best  air  cleaner  to  keep  dust  and  grit  out  of  the 
Buick  engine,  for  instance,  Buick  cars  sought  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  roads  were  very  dusty  and  where  the  dust 
contains  the  most  grit. 

Buick  engineering  believes  in  accuracy.  Test,  not  guess,  is  the 
basis  for  certainty.  An  improvement  suggested  is  adopted  only 
when  the  test  cars  prove  its  value. 

Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  they  drive  on  and  on— 5,000  miles 
a  day,  1,500,000  miles  a  year,  these  cars  total  in  their  search  for 
wear.  This,  that  every  Buick  may  be  an  example  of  how  well 
a  motor  car  can  be  built. 

Research  in  the  practical  laboratory  of  the  road  is  one  big  reason 
why  Buick  leads  in  motor  car  advancement.  5,000  miles  a  day, 
devoted  to  wear,  means  Better  Buicks . 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  Genera  l  Motors  Corporation 
Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN •BUICK  Oshawa,  Ont. 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Pioneer  Builders  ol 

Cities— Dealers  Everywhere  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 


WHEN 


BETTER  AUTOMOBILES 


ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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Practices  Followed  On  An  Ohio  Fruit  Farm 


Part  I 


GREAT  OHIO  FRUIT  FARM.  — 
Successful  orchard  practice  is  the 
outgrowth  of  years  of  experience. 
The  Farnsworths,  W.  W.  Farnsworth 
and  W.  G.  Farnsworth,  their  sons, 
and  a  son-in-law,  William  Youngs, 
and  his  sons,  constitute  a  group  Which  has  developed 
an  adjoining  tract  of  -150  acres.  The  name  Farns¬ 
worth  is  a  household  word  in  Ohio,  and  in  adjoining 
States.  Their  horticultural  practices  are  sound,  the 
result  of  years  of  experience,  and  of  general  interest. 
There  are  225  acres  of  the  W.  W.  Farnsworth  com¬ 
pany  fruit  enterprise.  Twenty  acres  will  be  planted 
the  coming  year,  the  entire  holdings  of  this  incor¬ 
porated  concern  consisting  of  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Youngs,  and  son  Frank  Farnsworth. 
Across  the  way  is  the  200-acre  farm  enterprise  of 
W.  G.  Farnsworth  &  Son.  W.  G.  Farnsworth  has  de¬ 
voted  a  portion  of  his  acreage  to  truck  crops  as  well 
as  fruit,  and  he  is  operating  about  200  acres. 

THE  COST  SYSTEM.— The  farmer, 
the  stockman  and  the  horticulturist  de¬ 
sire  to  know  the  cost  of  a  given  opera¬ 
tion,  rather  than  methods  of  increased 
production.  The  final  test  of  whether 
any  enterprise  is  worth  the  effort  is  to 
reduce  costs  and  receipts  to  figures.  A 
cost  system,  designed  by  Frank  Farns¬ 
worth,  that  is  simple,  and  is  working, 
interests  as  much  as  the  wonderfully 
developed  orchards,  Ithe  remarkable 
fertility  and  the  efficient  adaptation  of 
machinery  to  the  enterprise.  These 
men  can  tell  how  much  it  costs  to  op¬ 
erate  the  tractor  for  one  hour.  The 
farmer  or  fruit  grower  who  pays  so 
much  for  fuel,  and  so  much  for  oil  and 
then  borrows  the  margin  from  his  bank 
for  the  next  turn  in,  is  groping  in  the 
dark  as  to  costs.  The  Farnsworths 
find  it  costs  $1.25  an  hour  to  operate  a 
Fordson  tractor.  This  includes  the 
original  investment,  overhead,  the  cost 
of  oil  and  fuel.  This  is  a  safe  charge 
to  make  against  your  tractor  for  any 
operation  in  the  field.  They  have  fig¬ 
ured  that  20  cents  an  hour  should  he 
added  to  this  figure  for  the  use  of  the 
tractor  mower,  and  that  the  charge 
against  the  tractor  for  belt  work 
should  be  about  50  cents  an  hour, 
which  is  entirely  reasonable. 

SPRAYING  COSTS. — Does  the  aver¬ 
age  fruit  grower  realize  the  actual 
charge  that  should  be  made  against 
the  sprayer  for  each  hour’s  work?  The 
Farnsworths  have  reduced  this  item  to 
figures  and  a  charge  of  $2.10  an  hour 
is  made  for  sprayer,  sprayman,  team¬ 
ster,  and  horses.  The  charge  for  the 
sprayer  alone  is  75  cents  an  hour.  Here  is  where 
an  interesting  operation  creeps  in  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the-sprayer  and  crew.  A  two-ton  truck 
is  used  to  perform  service  between  the  storage  tank, 
and  the  sprayer.  This  is  kept  continuously  busy 
back  and  forth.  The  mixture  flows  by  gravity  from 
the  storage  into  the  tank  of  the  service  truck.  This 
is  mounted  sufficiently  high  on  the  truck  so  that  it 
flows  readily  by  gravity  into  the  sprayer  tank.  The 
sprayer  is  not  idle  more  than  two  minutes  when  be¬ 
ing  refilled,  since  large  pipe  and  the  proper  gates 
are  used  for  the  ready  flow  of  the  mixture  to  the 
spray  tank,  and  it  requires  only  45  seconds  for  each 
transfer. 

HORSE  TOWER  AND  TRUCK  CHARGES.— The 
manure  spreader  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
Farnsworth  enterprise,  and  they  figure  30  cents  an 
hour  as  the  actual  cost  to  be  charged  against  this 
machine,  original  investment,  depreciation,  interest 
on  investment  and  upkeep.  Perhaps  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  figures  in  looking  into  their  cost  system  are 
the  horse  power  charge  made.  Only  ten  cents  an 
hour  is  charged  for  each  horse.  Horses  are  used 
practically  10  or  11  months  of  the  year.  They  are 
Avell  kept  and  are  in  use  more  hours  than  on  the 
average  grain  or  live  stock  farm.  There  are  opera¬ 
tions  that  the  tractor  can  do  much  more  efficiently 
than  horses,  and  among  these  operations  is  the  use 
of  the  tractor  mower.  The  figures  which  are  given 


for  the  use  of  trucks,  were  in  the  first  place  taken 
from  the  New  York  State  compilations,  and  when 
checked  over  are  found  to  prevail  under  condi¬ 
tions  confronting  the  Farnsworths.  A  charge  of  11 
cents  a  mile  for  a  popular-priced  one-ton  truck, 
empty,  is  made  12  cents  a  mile  for  a  two-ton  truck. 
The  figures  fc-r  a  ton-mile  are  16  cents.  These  fig¬ 
ures  may  vary  as  conditions  are  bound  to  vary  in 
coming  years,  but  they  are  pretty  safe  ones  to  rely 
on* under  average  conditions. 

BOOKKEEPING  SYSTEM.— In  the  recording  of 
farm  activities,  and  the  reduction  of  these  figures,  a 
card  is  used,  and  filed  in  a  regular  card  index  sys¬ 
tem.  These  cards  relate  an  interesting  history  of 
the  orchard,  and  orchard  operations.  There  are 
spaces  for  date,  weather  conditions,  temperature, 
time  started  and  finished,  the  particular  orchard, 
the  mixture,  the  number  of  tanks,  and  remarks.  An¬ 
other  valuable  sheet,  which  has  reduced  to  record, 
to  figures,  and  in  the  end,  to  dollars  and  cents,  is 


Spraying  on  the  Farnsworth  Farm.  Fig.  15S 


the  “Employee’s  Daily  Report  Card.”  This  is  a 
sheet,  14x24  inches,  and  affords  space  for  location, 
description  of  work,  the  number  of  hours,  man, 
horse,  tractor,  truck,  spray,  machine,  material  used, 
kind  and  amount.  This  is  also  posted.  A  very  sim¬ 
ple  ledger  is  kept  with  the  various  orchards  and 
features  of  the  Iarnsworth  enterprise.  On  the  same 
loose  leaf,  the  credits  and  charges  are  entered  which 
tell  the  story  sc  plainly  that  “he  who  runs  may 
read.”  There  are  oilier  headings  under  which 
charges  are  made,  such  as  picking  of  fruit,  packing¬ 
house  costs,  and  delivery.  Not  only  is  it  known 
from  season  to  season  when  all  the  figures  are  in 
the  cost  of  production,  the  overhead,  but  marketing 
costs  as  well.  The  system  is  simple  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  enterprise,  and  is  very  efficient. 

HIRED  MEN. — The  men  employed  by  the  Farns¬ 
worths  constitute  a  contented  family  of  workers. 
These  are  largely  married  men,  have  homes  scatter¬ 
ed  about  the  Farnsworth  holdings,  all  are  comfort¬ 
ably  located,  well  paid,  have  perquisites,  such  as 
milk,  garden  spot,  fruit  and  poultry.  They  all  speak 
of  any  project  to  be  done  in  the  terms  of  “we.”  This 
is  a  pretty  favorable  indication  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
workers.  Another  year  Mr.  W.  W.  Farnsworth 
plans  having  a  home-coming  for  his  former  and 
present  employees,  since  in  1027,  50  years  will  have 
passed  since  the  first  10  acres  were  bought  off  the  old 
home,  and  the  foundation  established  for  the  present 


Clover  Leaf  Fruit  Farm.  Year  after  year  quality 
fruit  has  been  produced;  21  years  out  of  25  Wood 
County  has  been  awarded  first  place  in  apple  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  thanks  to  Farnsworths 
and  others  of  the  county.  A  medal  which  shows  ex¬ 
ceptional  recognition  for  fruit  is  one  sacredly  pre¬ 
served,  and  was  awarded  by  the  Exposition  Univer- 
.selle,  Paris,  France,  in  1900.  The  distance  the  fruit 
was  transported,  the  condition  when  shown,  and  its 
competition  with  fruit  of  the  world  is  fine  evidence 
of  the  horticultural  methods  of  the  Farnsworths. 

MARKETING. — In  changing  the  sequence  of  an 
article  from  the  usual  routine  to  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  accounting,  to  marketing,  and  to  methods  em¬ 
ployed  may  seem  illogical,  but  costs  and  markets  are 
first  to  be  considered,  and  deserving  primary  atten¬ 
tion.  The  marketing  problem  is  changing.  Mr. 
Youngs  is  recognized  as  an  authority  in  the  matter 
of  marketing  fruit.  In  the  first  place  he  is  a  typical 
business  man,  and  that  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Farnsworths.  He  has  had  city  busi¬ 
ness  experience,  yet  chose  to  cast  his 
lot  with  the  family  enterprise  several 
years  ago.  After  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  marketing,  Mr.  Youngs  has  practi¬ 
cally  concluded,  in  view  of  limited 
spare  in  the  city  home,  the  tendency  to 
small  purchases,  and  in  order  that  the 
product  should  reach  the  consumer  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  that  apple 
marketing  may  be  distributed  much 
the  same  as  bread  is  over  the  cities.  A 
good  product,  in  neat  yet  small  contain¬ 
er,  distributed,  possibly  from  house  to 
house  or  to  dealers  regularly.  He  is 
considering  this  possibility,  and  not 
only  apples,  but  apple  products,  one  of 
which  is  a  fine  quality  apple  butter. 
Other  fruits  could  be  handled  in  part 
or  altogether  in  seasons.  Mr.  Youngs 
believes  in  an  attractive  package,  and 
a  basket  of  well-colored  apples  covered 
with  pink  netting  shows  a  refining 
touch  that  tends  to  more  efficient  mar¬ 
keting.  Mr.  Youngs  feels  that  the 
consumption  of  less  than  one-half  an 
apple  a  day  is  not  entirely  sufficient  to 
keep  the  doctor  away.  Advertising  and 
selling  methods  will  be  employed  by 
the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  fruit 
grower. 

W.  W.  Farnsworth  declared  that 
drainage  and  fertility  were  essentials 
to  successful  orcharding.  The  ric-h,  al¬ 
most  black  sandy  soil  is  aboundantly 
supplied  with  humus,  the  almost  ]x>r- 
fectly  level  topography  of  the  land  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  rough,  stony  hillsides  of 
the  East.  It  is  little  to  be  wondered  if 
the  question  of  too  much  fertility,  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  color  in  some  varieties  should 
not  arise.  This  is  to  be  determined  this  and  follow¬ 
ing  seasons.  It  is  believed  that  fertilization  may  he 
omitted  to  some  extent,  particularly  the  orchards 
between  20  and  25  years  of  age.  Apparently,  fer¬ 
tility  would  be  considered  adequate,  when  the  farm¬ 
er  is  able  to  secure  75  bushels  of  shelled  corn  from 
an  acre,  and  this  is  the  state  of  fertility  on  the 
Farnsworth  properties.  The  methods  of  securing 
and  maintaining  this  fertility  are  of  interest.  The 
Farnsworths  used  tile  from  the  start.  The  soil  is 
sandy,  and  underneath  ranging  from  a  few  inches 
in  places  to  several  feet  is  a  clay.  “Thorough  under¬ 
standing  is  essential,  and  we  have  placed  the  tile 
from  three  to  four  feet  deep  and  70  feet  apart,”  Mr.  , 
IV.  AV.  Farnsworth  declared. 

ROTATIONS. — There  is  no  iron-clad  rule,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Farnsworth,  as  to  rotation,  and  each 
planting,  each  field,  and  each  season  present  a  new 
situation.  Leguminous  crops  are  grown  to  the  great¬ 
est  possible  extent.  Sweet  clover  has  been  used  for 
the  past  eight  years,  Alfalfa  has  been  used  for  30 
years,  Soy  beans  and  Hairy  vetch  have  been  used  for 
a  period  of  years,  and  all  have  contributed  not  only 
to  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  but  humus  as 
well.  Practically  all  of  the  Alfalfa  is  cut  with  trac¬ 
tor  mower,  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and  two 
cuttings  are  made  each  year.  The  Alfalfa  is  allowed 
to  remain  until  it  is  run  out  by  other  grasses,  or 
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about  eight  years,  and  is  again  reseeded.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  one  of  the  Farnsworth  rotations  prepara¬ 
tory  to  establishing  an  orchard:  Sod  is  manured, 
eight  to  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  This  manure  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm.  Eighty  steers  are  being  fed  this 
year.  Corn,  hay  and  straw  are  purchased.  Corn 
crops  are  raised  for  the  silos.  Soy  beans  are  drilled 
with  the  corn,  and  acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  300 
to  400  ibs.  to  the  acre  is  used.  Following  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  corn  the  ground  is  fitted  and  sown  to 
wheat  and  seeded.  In  addition  to  the  Alfalfa,  a 
mixture  of  Red  and  Alsike  clovers  is  added.  The 
third  year  -the  hay  is  cut.  The  sod  is  top-dressed 
and  again  planted  to  corn.  Such  a  routine  has  been 
followed  as  often  as  three  times,  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  an  orchard.  At  another  time,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  shorten  the  rotation,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  available  ground  for  corn  for  the  silos. 
This  time  the  corn  was  planted  with  Soy  beans,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  three-year  rotation.  Wheat  fol¬ 
lowed  the  corn,  and  Sweet  clover  was  seeded  on  the 
frozen  wheat  the  last  of  February.  If  the  season 
should  oe  anyway  favorable  a  fine  crop  of  hay  could 
be  cut  after  the  wheat.  The  following  Spring  the 
Sweet  clover  was  allowed  to  grow  up  a  foot  high, 
and  was  plowed  under  for  corn.  This  rotation  af¬ 
forded  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  hay.  The  Farns¬ 
worths  can  easily  secure  35  or  40  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre.  Four  or  six  years,  according  to  the  above 
method,  using  acid  phosphate,  both  on  the  corn  and 
wheat,  brings  about  a  wonderful  soil  improvement. 

WALTER  JACK. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Four  Tons  of  Fruit  by  Parcel  Post 

ROBLEMS  INVOLVED.— Several  letters  from 
postmasters  in  -a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
gave  the  impression  that  farmers  did  not  appreciate 
the  wonderful  blessings  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
parcel  post.  Many  years’  experience  in  shipping 
fruit  by  parcel  post  give  me  some  very  decided 
opinions  in  this  matter,  and  one  is  that  the  trouble 
lies  not  with  the  fanner  but  with  the  postal  service. 
When  the  Post  Office  Department  demonstrates  tb^it 
it  can  deliver  a  package  of  farm  produce  without 
damage  except  such  as  occurs  through  unavoidable 
accident,  the  problem  will  be  solved,  but  as  long  as 
the  practice  prevails  of  crushing  a  basket  or  pack¬ 
age  to  cover  up  theft  of  the  contents,  just  so  long 
farmers  will  find  some  other  means  of  shipment. 
How  do  I  know  this  is  done?  Just  as  well  as  I 
know  many  things  that  cannot  be  actually  proven. 
For  instance,  one  of  our  best  towns  can  be  reached 
over  two  railroads.  This  town  is  so  situated  that  it 
can  be  reached  by  mail  by  starting  the  shipment 
either  east  or  west,  both  ways  making  about  the 
same  time,  reaching  destination  over  different  mails. 
We  always  take  our  fruit  to  the  post  office  at  an 
hour  which,  will  insure  it  going  on  'the  eastbouml 
train.  Why?  Simply  because  experience  has  taught 
us  that  there  are  no  packages  crushed  by  “accident” 
on  this  route,  while  on  the  other  route  the  “acci¬ 
dents”  are  annoying  and  expensive.  We  shipped 
more  than  four  tons  of  fruit  this  past  year  (and 
also  in  1924)  by  parcel  post,  in  ordinary  12-quart 
climax  baskets,  with  the  loss  of  but  ia  single  basket 
in  each  year.  This  label,  pasted  on  the  cover  of 
each  basket,  has  proven  to  be  a  wise  precaution.  Tt 
is  printed  on  a  conspicuous  colored  paper  and  pre¬ 
vents  mail-ear  postal  clerks  and  customers  from 
“passing  the  buck”  on  broken  packages: 

NOTICE 

If  this  package  arrives  in  damaged  con¬ 
dition  examine  it  in  presence  of  Post¬ 
master  or  Mail  Carrier  and  notify  us  at 
once.  FOYE’S  FRUIT  FARM. 

NO  INSURANCE. — We  never  insure  a  package. 
It  is  wrong  in  principle  and  vicious  in  practice.  We 
are  willing  to  take  all  loss  resulting  from  accident, 
but  see  no  rea-son  wby  we  should  be  required  to  pay 
extra  to  guarantee  the  honesty  or  carefulness  of  the 
department’s  employes.  If  a  package  is  accepted  at 
a  local  post  office,  it  is  presumed  to  be  in  condition 
to  reach  its  destination.  Otherwise  :t  should  be  re¬ 
fused.  Having  been  accepted,  it  should  be  delivered 
in  reasonably  good  condition.  Parcel  post  insur¬ 
ance,  like  a  registered  letter,  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  notice  to  employes  handling  them  that  the 
department  expects,  in  this  case,  strict  honesty  and 
reasonable  care. 

POSTAL  RATES. — The  new  parcel  post  rates  are 
another  drawback.  Under  the  department’s  ruling, 
a  package  delivered  to  the  rural  carrier  at  the  farm 
is  acceptable  for  two  cents  less  than  the  same 
package  delivered  at.  the  post  office.  If  the  farmer 
were  located  near  town  on  the  carrier’s  return  trip 


this  law  and  ruling  might  work  out  all  right,  but 
when  your  mail  must  be  ready  at  9:30  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  it  is  a  different  matter.  Imagine  butter,  dressed 
poultry,  ripe  fruit,  etc.,  being  hauled  through  26 
miles  ot  hot  sun  before  it  reaches  the  post  office. 
Besides,  the  produce  should  be  prepared  or  the  fruit 
picked  on  the  day  of  shipment.  So,  we  simply  have 
to  take  our  produce  to  the  post  office  and  pay  the 
extra  two  cents  on  each  package. 

PACKING. — So  much  for  the  transportation  end 
of  the  parcel  post  business.  Now  for  the  shipper’s 
part  in  the  matter.  We  pack  our  fruit  so  that  it 
will  stand  rough  handling.  Pv  packing  we  mean 
that  the  fruit  is  so  placed  in  the  basket  so  that  it 
will  not  shift  or  settle.  A  climax  .basket  is  a  frail 
affair,  but  if  carefully  packed  it  will  stand  a  lot 
of  weight,  either  from  above  or  on  the  sides.  If 
not  so  packed  it  will  “give”  and  loosen  the  fasteners. 
We  place  a  wire  around  each  end  of  the  basket  and 
draw  it  up  tight  with  a  nfe.il,  by  twisting  the  wire 
all  it  will  stand. 

QUALITY  REQUIRED.  —  Customers  receiving 
farm  produce  by  parcel  post  do  not  expect  that  it 
will  be  as  cheap  perhaps  as  could  be  purchased  from 
a  huckster,  but  they  do  expect  it  to  be  fresh  and 
good.  Realizing  this  we  guarantee  a  service  of  “24 
hours  from  tree  to  table”  and  regulate  our  picking 
and  mailing  accordingly.  Three  hundred  customers 
scattered  throughout  the  first  and  second  zones  show 
their  appreciation  of  this  service  by  depending  upon 
us  for  their  fruit  needs.  For  several  years  past  v  e 
have  received  25  per  cent  more  orders  than  we  could 
fill,  and  bad  to  return  the  money.  We  ship  only 
our  own  fruit  and  when  the  crop  is  exhausted  we 
return  all  unfilled  orders.  Why  don’t  we  buy  enough 
to  fill  all  orders?  Well,  we  tried  it  a  couple  of 
years,  and  it  did  not  work  out  satisfactorily.  As  to 
quality,  our  guarantee  is  that  every  berry  in  every 
basket  is  as  near  perfect  as  the  season  and  weather 
conditions  permit.  This  is  a  broad  guarantee,  but 
it  is  absolute.  We  have  never  had  a  complaint  on 
fruit  quality  from  any  customer  for  fruit  of  our  own 
raising  and  packing.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  we  grow  nothing  but  perfect  fruit,  but  it  does 
mean  that  we  ship  nothing  that  is  not  right.  Why 
let  a  few  berries  in  a  basket  give  the  whole  package 
a  second-class  grading  and  lose  your  reputation  be¬ 
sides?  We  never  ship  seconds  or  culls  to  customers, 
although  we  get  many  requests  for  such.  We  leave 
whole  trees  of  fruit  unpicked  each  year  because  the 
crop  is  under  size  or  inferior  in  some  way. 

It’s  a  very  particular  business,  this  dealing  with 
customers  by  parcel  post,  but  it’s  a  very  pleasant 
and  satisfactory  way  of  disposing  of  farm  produce, 
and  the  good  prices  and  nice  letters  of  appreciation 
we  receive  amply  repay  us  for  the  extra  effort. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  m.  foye. 


What  to  Do  With  Butcher’s  Offal 

I  am  a  farmer,  raising  mostly  canning  factory  crops; 
thus  we  have  very  little  work  to  do  during  the  Winter, 
and  have  for  years  done  custom  butchering.  This  has 
grown  until  we  kill  hundreds  of  hogs  and  many  cattle 
during  the  Winter.  It  is  a  problem  to  dispose  of  the 
large  amount  of  refuse  that  we  have.  If  we  haul  it 
out  on  the  farm  it  attracts  dogs  from  the  city  nearby, 
and  they  soon  get  to  be  a  nuisance.  How  could  we  go 
about  making  tankage  out  of  this  waste,  that  would  be 
fit  for  chickens,  tankage  that  would  keep  until  Sum¬ 
mer?  If  we  raised  hogs  we  could  feed  it  to  them,  but 
we  do  not  raise  hogs  ;  our  landlord  does  not  want  them 
on  the  farm,  and  we  'have  been  here  more  than  20  years 
and  do  not  wish  to  change.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
could  he  some  way  of  making  this  waste  pay  for  our 
fuel.  L.  C. 

Ohio. 

THIS  is  a  seriou-s  problem  on  many  farms  where 
butchering  is  done.  Where  there  are  hogs  or 
chickens  to  be  fed  this  offal  ejan  be  made  into  good 
feed.  One  of  our  readers  in  Pennsylvania,  who  does 
considerable  butchering,  gives  bis  method  as  follows  : 

I  think  I  get  about  maximum  benefit  from  the  offal 
from  butchering.  Anything  that  has  meat  on  I  put  in 
kettle  aud  cook  -and  then  when  it  is  cooled  off  I  feed  it 
to  the  hogs,  -and  if  there  is  anything  that  they  relish 
more  I  have  not  found  it  yet.  I  like  to  feed  the  regu¬ 
lar  feed  sometimes  and  then  put  some  of  this  in  the 
trough  for  them  and  induce  them  to  eat  and  drink  more. 
This  is  for  forcing  fattening  and  growing.  During  the 
Winter  it  is  easily  kept  a  -week,  but  in  Summer  it  is 
best  fed  in  a  day  or  two  or  it  sours.  The  bones  I  throw 
on  a  heap  and  let  them  dry,  and  then  in  the  Spring  I 
take  a  maul  or  heavy  hammer  and  break  them  up  on 
a  large  rough  stone,  and  haul  them  out  in  the  orchard 
to  be  plowed  under. 

All  this  may  sound  quite  a  hit  of  work,  but  as  it  is 
it  is  really  little  bother.  In  the  evening  when  the 
butchering  is  done  the  stove  is  hot  and  ready  to  receive 
the  offal  to  be  cooked.  Fi’l  the  stove  once  more  with 
fuel  and  in  -the  morning  the  pigs'  luxury  is  ready.  A 
beef  head  contains  more  meat  than  most  people  imagine. 
The  pigs’  toes  and  ears  all  make  good  feed.  I  am 
always  careful  not  to  include  the  gall  in  this  feed.  I 
once  almost  lost,  a  valuable  sow  through  that  mistake. 
Pennsylvania.  c.  R.  bashore. 

The  manufacturers  make  tankage  by  boiling  this 


refuse  or  cooking  it  thoroughly  with  steam.  The 
fat  rises  to  the  top  and  is  skimmed  off  and  sold  for 
soap  making.  The  residue  is  boiled  down ;  the  bones 
taken  out  and  the  mass  pressed  and  dried.  You 
could  not  expect  to  do  it  in  exactly  that  way  with¬ 
out  expensive  machinery.  The  best  returns  from 
such  soup  are  obtained  where  there  are  hogs  to  be 
fed,  but  if  the  fat  is  skimmed  off,  the  lean  meat  can 
be  dried  and  fed  to  chickens.  In  some  cases  this 
boiled  tankage  is  put  into  large  can  and  then  held 
like  any  canned  meat.  The  boiled  meat  can  be  dried 
and  covered  with  gypsum  or  land  plaster.  This  will 
hold  it  safely  for  later  use  as  a  fertilizer  when  it  can 
be  used  with  potash  for  any  crop.  Another  plan  it  to 
boil  the  offal,  skim  off  the  fat,  take  out  the  bones  and 
loan  meat  and  then  pour  the  soup  into  a  manure  pile 
or  compost  heap — made  of  sods  or  muck.  This  will 
make  a  good  form  of  manure.  The  bones  can  be 
softened  by  packing  them  in  layers  of  wood  ashes 
for  about  three  months.  All  except  the  very  hard 
bones  can  then  be  smashed  with  a  heavy  hammer  or 
broken  so  they  will  run  through  a  bone  mill.  These 
bones  will  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  tlie  refuse. 
If  you  have  a  large  number  it  will  pay  you  to  buy 
a  bone  grinder.  The  crushed  bones  will  be  good  for 
your  canning  crops,  or  you  can  sell  them  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 


Passing  the  Buck  in  Highway  Work 

If  one  ever  has  lived  on  an  impassable  highway  in 
New  York  State  and  has  had  occasion  to  ask  that  it  be 
repaired  he  knows  what  the  expression  “passing  the 
buck”  was  originated  for. 

“Passing  the  buck”  truly  describes  the  operations 
of  the  town  board  and  the  highway  superintendent  in 
many  of  the  towns  of  the  State.  If  you  go  to  the 
highway  superintendent  and  ask  that  a  certain  highway 
be  repaired  he  will  put  on  an  aggrieved  expression  and 
reply,  “I  would  gladly  help  you,  but  I  am  very  sorry 
to  have  to  inform  you  that  there  is  no  money  for  this 
purpose;  the  town  board  did  not  make  any  approprio- 
tion  for  your  road.’’  You  thank  him  kindly  for  his 
gieat  sympathy  and  pass  on  to  the  town  -board.  You 
meet  the  supervisor  or  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
or  perhaps  the  town  clerk,  and  you  meekly  ask,  “Will 
you  please  have  my  highway  attended  to?  It  is  al¬ 
most  impassable,  and  I  have  to  get  my  milk  to  market.” 
Then,  the  honorable  member  will  look  at  you  in  sur¬ 
prise  and  return:  “Why,  I  haven’t  anything  to  do  with 
highway  construction.  You  will  have  to  go  to  the 
highway  superintendent.”  And  there  you  are.  And, 
each  year  while  the  highway  still  is  impassable,  you 
will  get  your  tax  bill  which  reads:  “For  highway  pur¬ 
poses,  etc.”  You  pay  your  money  and  as  you  kiss  it 
good-by  you  softly  whisper  to  yourself,  “Guess  it 
mostly  goes  for  ‘etc.’  ” 

The  highway  law  of  the  State  reads:  “The  town 
board  and  the  town  superintendent  shall  constitute  a 
board  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  places  where 
and  the  manner  in  which  such  moneys — highways — 
shall  be  expended.”  There  is  something  wrong  in  a 
law  which  allows  this  “passing  of  the  buck,”  and  it  is 
a  wonder  to  me  'that  the  hard-headed  taxpayers  of  New 
York  State  have  for  so  long  a  time  stood  for  this 
1  ract ice.  There  should  be  somebody  who  can  be  held 
responsible  for  the  spending  of  our  highway  funds. 
Either  the  town  board  should  designate  how  and  where, 
or  the  town  superintendent  should. 

It  seems  to  me  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  to  know  what  roads  need  repairing,  and  he 
shoffid  so  repair  the  roads  which  most  need  it.  The 
town  board  should  place  at  his  disposal  a  certain  sum 
of  money  for  highway  purposes,  and  the  superintendent 
should  use  it  to  best  -advantage.  If  he  does  not  know 
how  best  to  use  it  he  never  should  be  elected.  If  he  is 
a  good  officer  and  judiciously  expends  the  funds,  and 
there  is  not  enough  money  to  do  the  work,  then  rhe 
town  board  should  he  held  responsible  for  the  inade¬ 
quate  appropriation.  And  the  taxpayers  should  be  told 
at  the  beginning  of  the  highway  year  just  the  amount 
that  has  been  appropriated  by  the  town  hoard  for 
highway  purposes.  The  people  as  a  rule  are  prettv 
good  judges  of  what  a  certain  sum  will  do,  and  they 
know  the  mileage  in  the  town,  and  can  generally  pretty 
nearly  figure  out  about  what  the  appropriation  should 
he.  Perhaps  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  heavier 
appropriations  made,  provided  the  money  is  judiciously 
expended.  Improving  a  highway  is  not  an  expense 
provided  the  better  condition  will  save  money  to  the 
community.  The  members  of  the  town  hoard  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  are  simply  public  hired  meu. 
and  should  do  as  the  people  request,  provided  the  re¬ 
quest  represents  a  substantial  majority  of  the  tax¬ 
payers.  C.  O.  WARFORD. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  something  that  we  ought  to  know 
about,  and  Mr.  Warford  knows  what  he  is  saying.  We 
have  had  more  than  100  eases  of  this  sort  presented 
to  us,  and  have  tried  to  get  action.  Many  have  been  pre- 
ented  to  the  State  Highway  Department,  and  in  one  case 
we  had  personal  correspondence  with  Gov.  Smith.  Each 
case  has  turned  out  just  as  Mr.  Warford  says.  Each 
one  was  passed  on  up  (or  down)  to  the  local  officer, 
and  in  every  case  the  road  in  question  was  left  in 
minous  condition  because  there  were  “no  funds.”  We 
judge  that  the  chief  cause  of  trouble  is  the  increased 
cost  of  handling  the  roads  where  most  of  the  cars  run. 
The  back  or  side  roads  where  few  cars  go,  have  few 
friends  at  court. 


Sweet  Clover  in  New  York 

I  HAVE  raised  Sweet  clover  for  the  past  four 
years  on  my  farm  in  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.  The 
best  time  for  seeding  is  as  early  in  Spring  as  the 
ground  oan  be  worked.  I  sow  the  seed  with  a  grain 
crop  at  the  rate  of  15  lbs.  per  acre  or  10  lbs.  of 
Sweet  clover  and  5  lbs.  of  Alsike,  The  latter  makes 
a  thicker  growth  above  ground  and  more  roots  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  needs  more  moisture 
than  other  clovers  to  do  its  best. 

It  will  not  grow  as  some  people  suppose  on  all 
kinds  of  soil.  My  farm  (having  grown  Alfalfa  for 
years  does  not  need  inoculation  and  the  lime  test  is 
sufficient  for  its  needs. 

As  a  hay  crop  it  should  be  cut  before  the  buds 
start  or  about  the  last  of  May  in  this  section.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  time  of  year  and  also  the  abundance 
of  sap  in  the  stems,  it  (generally  is  a  hard  crop  to 
cure  satisfactorily.  If  neglected  one  week  after  it 
is  fit  'to  cut,  it  becomes  too  woody.  Correctly  cured 
it  is  equal  to  any  Alfalfa  for  feed.  The 
stock  have  to  acquire  a ‘taste  for  it  but 
once  -acquired  it  is  eaten  with  great 
relish.  It  yields  «as  high  as  3 %  tons 
per  acre  of  dry  hay. 

As  a  pasture  it  is  earlier  than  any 
of  the  other  grasses.  The  second  year 
the  stock  should  be  'removed  from  this 
pasture  about  the  last  of  July  and  can 
be  put  on  new  seeding  after  the  grain 
is  harvested.  It  will  carry  more  stock 
per  acre  than  any  pasture  I  know  of, 
but  it  needs  a  balance  such  as  grass 
pasture  or  green  corn  to  produce  best 
results.  I  have  not  had  a  case  of  bloat 
or  sickness  in  my  horses  or  cattle  from 
eating  it,  and  it  will  produce  flesh  and 
milk  equal  to  grass  pasture  with  grain. 

As  a  fertilizer,  for  which  I  use  it 
mostly,  it  is  unexcelled.  I  have  with 
the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  acid 
phosphate  and  potash  fertilizer  in¬ 
creased  the  yields  more  than  50  per 
cent  on  field  beans,  small  grains,  corn 
and  potatoes  by  plowing  under  one 
crop.  It  works  very  nicely  with  corn, 
beans  and  potatoes  by  plowing  as  soon 
as  the  growth  is  well  stifrted  from  the 
crown,  but  for  buckwheat  it  is  best 
to  let  it  grow  until  it  is  about  right  to 
cut  for  hay,  at  Which  time  it  will  stand 
about  3  or  4  ft.  high  and  be  full  of 
sap. 

To  plow  under  successfully  a  good 
plow  with  jointer  and  chain  is  neces¬ 
sary,  because  it  will  continue  to  grow 
unless  it  is  entirely  covered.  It  needs 
rolling  or  packing  every  day  while 
plowing  in  order  to  hurry  the  decay¬ 
ing  process  which  will  begin  in  about 
one  week’s  time  with  plenty  of  moisture.  It  leaves 
the  ground  in  the  best  condition  to  work,  loose  and 
friable.  It  needs  acid  phosphate  fertilizer  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  over  surplus  of  nitrogen. 

As  a  weed  in  commercial  hay  it  will  lower  the 
grade  from  No.  1  to  No.  3,  but  it  is  easily  kept  out 
by  cutting  before  it  seeds.  Seeded  with  Spring 
wheat  it  will  grow  higher  than  the  wheat  before 
harvest  and  also  make  the  wheat  hard  to  cure,  and 
besides  taint  the  berry  with  a  sweet  sickening  taste 
making  the  grain  unfit  for  milling.  With  Winter 
wheat  if  there  is  any  seed  present  in  the  giround  it 
will  grow  to  a  great  height  and  also  taint  the  berry. 
In  cultivated  crops  it  does  not  bother  provided  the 
ground  is  carefully  plowed. 

Its  greatest  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  you  do  not 
lose  the  use  of  your  land,  as  it  can  be  seeded  to 
Sweet  clover  with  the  crop  to  be  bn  r vested  the  same 
year  and  be  plowed  under  the  next  Spring  for  an¬ 
other  at  a  cost  of  from  $2  to  .$4  per  acre  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  an  almost  unbelievable  amount 
of  fertility.  I  have  seen  clusters  of  nodules  on  the 
roots  0  in.  below  the  ground  twice  as  larce  as  a  pea. 

The  roots  do  not  stop  drain  tiles  as  Alfalfa  does. 
I  do  not  sow  for  plowing  more  than  10  acres  for 
each  team  I  work.  As  hay,  considering  everything, 
lied  clover  and  Alfalfa  are  better.  Although  they 
will  not  yield  as  much  per  acre,  the  (harvesting  of 
such  comes  in  a  better  season  of  the  year. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  a.  tabee. 
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years  ago,  has  probably  attracted  more  attention 
during  the  past  season  than  any  other  new  variety 
of  apple.  Identical  with  the  ordinary  red  Delicious 
in  tree,  size,  flavor  and  all  other  characteristics, 
Starking  develops  a  solid  red  color  fully  two  weeks 
earlier,  and  before  it  is  ripe  enough  to  cause  it  to 
drop  from  the  tree.  The  chief  advantages  of  Stark¬ 
ing  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  red  Delicious 
are  as  follows:  First,  earlier  coloring,  thus  allowing 
earlier  and  a  longer  picking  season  with  less  loss 
from  drops.  Second,  a  large  percentage  of  the  fruit 
develops  a  solid  red  color,  even  those  specimens  to¬ 
ward  the  inside  of  the  tree  developing  color  equal 
if  not  superior  to  many  specimens  of  ordinary  De¬ 
licious  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Third,  a  longer 
storage  season,  due  /to  the  fact  that  it  develops  sat¬ 
isfactory  color  when  in  prime  condition  and,  there¬ 
fore,  will  retain  its  flavor  and  juiciness  for  some 
time  after  the  ordinary  Delirious  becomes  flat  and 
mealy.  Since  Starking  is  a  bud  sport  of  Delicious 


A  Good  Growth  of  Sweet  Clover.  Fig.  1G0 
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Promising  New  Varieties  of  Fruit 

Part  II 

PPLI3S. — Starking,  the  red  bud  sport  of  De¬ 
licious  found  in  a  New  Jersey  orchard  several 


After  the  Growth  of  Sweet  Clover  is  Plowed  Under.  Fig.  1G1 


with  identical  tree  characteristics,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  adapted  to  all  fruit¬ 
growing  sections  in  which  Delicious  can  be  grown 
successfully.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  a  distinct 
improvement  on  Delicious  in  those  sections  where 
that  variety  is  satisfactory  from  every  standpoint 
except  color. 

GO  EDEN  DELICIOUS,  although  no  longer  a  new 
variety,  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  new  introductions.  Reports  received  from 
fruit  growers  indicate  that  'this  variety  is  proving 
its  worth  and  increasing  in  popularity.  Its  chief 
weakness  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  it  is  inclined 
to  shrivel  badly  in  common  storage,  a  condition  that 
can  be  largely  obviated  by  allowing  the  fruit  to  hang 
on  the  tree  until  it  develops  a  good  yellow  color, 
combined  with  placing  it  in  cold  storage  as  soon  as 
it  is  picked.  Furthermore,  it  lias  been  observed  that 
as  the  trees  get  older  the  fruit  is  less  likely  to 
shrivel  in  storage.  The  early  bearing  habit,  vigor 
and  productiveness  of  the  Golden  Delicious  tree  are 
all  characteristics  that  appeal  to  the  commercial 
fruit  grower.  Furthermore,  it  hangs  to  the  tree 
much  better  than  Grimes,  the  average  size  of  the 
fruit  is  larger  and  it  brings  a  higher  price  on  the 
market.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  Golden  Delicious 
is  here  to  stay  and  should  receive  careful  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  man  who  is  interested  in  yellow  apples 
for  marketing  from  late  Fall  through  mid-winter. 

THE  McINTOSH  FAMILY.— The  McIntosh  ap¬ 
ple  has  made  such  an  enviable  reputation  for  itself 
in  all  of  our  eastern  markets  that  systematic  efforts 
have  l>een  made  through  scientific  breeding  to  de¬ 
velop  earlier  and  later  ripening  varieties  possessing 
the  same  general  characteristics.  This  work  has  re- 
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suited  in  the  development  of  several  promising  va¬ 
rieties,  some  of  which  will  find  a  place  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  commercial  orchards  of  the  future. 
Early  McIntosh,  a  seedling  of  McIntosh  crossed  with 
Yellow  Transparent,  originated  at  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  ripens  with 
Red  Astrachan,  or  a  few  days  later  than  Yellow 
Transparent.  It  resembles  McIntosh  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  its  flavor  is  more  acid.  The  tree  is 
strong  and  vigorous  and  appears  to  be  an  annual 
bearer.  The  fruit  is  inclined  to  drop  as  it  approach¬ 
es  full  maturity,  thus  making  several  pickings  nec¬ 
essary  unless  straw  is  placed  under  the  trees  and 
the  drops  picked  up  each  day. 

Melba,  an  open  pollinated  seedling  of  McIntosh, 
originated  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Canada.,  is  a  red-striped  apple  of  good  size, 
ripening  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Duchess  and 
Williams  season.  It  is  a  smooth,  bright,  attractive 
apple  resembling  McIntosh  in  aroma,  flesh  and  flav¬ 
or,  but  not  in  shape,  color  aruj  gen¬ 
eral  appearance.  It  is  of  unusual  qual¬ 
ity  for  such  an  early  apple,  making  it 
particularly  desirable  for  local  and 
roadside  markets.  It  is  somewhat 
tender  for  distant  shipment,  but  not 
any  more  so  than  Duchess,  Starr  and 
other  Summer  varieties.  The  trees  are 
strong,  vigorous  and  productive,  and 
come  into  bearing  early.  Melba  is 
strongly  recommended  to  those  who 
want  an  attractive  apple  of  high  qual¬ 
ity,  ripening  during  the  Williams  sea¬ 
son. 

Milton,  another  seedling  of  McIntosh, 
ripens  about  two  weeks  after  Melba, 
which  brings  it  very  close  to  Wealthy. 
It  appears  to  be  worthy  of  trial,  but 
has  stiff  competition  in  Gravensteiu 
and  Wealthy. 

Lobo,  another  open  pollinated  seed¬ 
ling  of  McIntosh  originated  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Experimental’ Farm,  Ottawa,  Can¬ 
ada.  ripens  between  Wealthy  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  It  does  not  have  very  much 
of  the  characteristic  flavor  and  aroma 
of  McIntosh,  but  it  is  a  (firm  crisp 
juicy  apple  of  high  quality.  It  hangs 
to  the  tree  better  than  McIntosh,  and 
usually  develops  an  attractive  red  col¬ 
or  before  it  drops.  The  trees  resem¬ 
bles  McIntosh  in  shape,  vigor  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness. 

Cortland,  a  cross  (between  Ben  Da¬ 
vis  and  McIntosh  originated  at  the 
New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  is  probably  better  known 
than  any  of  the  other  McIntosh  seed¬ 
lings.  The  fruit  hangs  to  the  tree 
better  than  McIntosh,  and  ripens  from 
two  to  three  weeks  later.  In  color  it  resembles 
Ben  Davis,  being  rather  distinctly  striped.  It  has 
a  firmer  flesh  than  McIntosh,  but  not  as  much 
aroma.  It  apparently  competes  with  Jonathan  and 
Delicious  in  season,  and  for  that  reason  may  not  be 
a  variety  that  is  needed  in  those  districts  where 
Jonathan  and  Delicious  can  be  grown  successfully. 
There  are  indications  that  it  will  not  do  well  in 
sections  south  of  Northern  New  Jersey,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  worthy  of  a  thorough  trial  particularly 
in  those  sections  where  McIntosh  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  standard  varieties. 

Gallia  Beauty  is  a  red  bud  sport  of  Rome  Beauty, 
found  in  an  orchard  in  Gallia  County,  Ohio.  Reports 
state  that  the  tree  resembles  Rome  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  blooming  period,  productiveness  and  date 
of  ripening  its  fruit.  The  fruit  also  resembles  Rome 
in  size,  color  and  quality,  but  develops  a  deeper, 
more  solid  red  color.  It  probably  will  never  replace 
Rome,  but  is  worthy  of  a  thorough  trial  in  those 
sections  where  Rome  is  now  a  profitable  commercial 
variety. 

Rainier  is  a  chance  seedling  of  unknown  paren¬ 
tage  found  in  the  State  of  Washington  over  25 
years  ago.  which  has  just  recently  received  consid¬ 
erable  publicity.  It  resembles  Delicious  in  shape, 
qualify  and  general  appearance,  but  can  be  held, 
longer  in  storage.  Reports  state  that  it  is  equal  to 
Winesap  and  Yellow  Newtown  as  a  cold  storage  ap¬ 
ple,  but  specimens  received  from  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  indicate  that  it  is  rather  tender  and  requires 
very  careful  handling  during  harvesting,  packing 
and  shipping.  It  is  evidently  a  variety  worthy  of 
trial,  particularly  where  long  keeping  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  is  an  important  factor. 
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DIBBLE'S 

Seed 

Potatoes 


'CtrfmMh  r^SVak 
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The  Cream  oi  the  Crop 

All  Northern  Grown,  selected  Stoch  Seed,  planted  on 
soils  especially  adapted  to  each  variety 

Our  Eavlj  Ohios,  for  instance,  are  grown  in 
one  certain  section  where  the  average  yield  is 
200-300  bushels  per  acre.  Our  Irish  Cobblers  in 
another  where  the  production  is  arouiid  100 
barrels  per  acre,  year  after  year,  and  our  famous 
Dibble’s  Russet  seems  to  give  wonderful  results 
wherever  grown.  As  grown  by  us,  however, 
they  usually  grow  rank  and  green  till  killed  by 
frost,  untouched  by  bugs  and  blight.  Last  year, 
on  the  farm  of  our  Treasurer,  the  crop  of  Russets 
was  over  4,000  bushels,  while  on  many  nearby 
farms,  some  other  varieties  were  hardly  worth 
digging  and  several  crops  were  never  harvested. 

Don’t  you  want  to  try  Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes 
on  your  farm  this  year? 

Early  Ohios  Dibble’s  Russets  Carman  No.  3 

Irish  Cobblers  Dibble’s  Moneymakers  Sir  W alter  Raleigh 
Early  Manistees  Green  Mountains  Rural  New-Yorker 

Early  Rose  Gold  Coin  Uncle  Sam 

In  any  quantity,  from  barrels  to  carloads,  and  the  price  is  right. 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG  and  Special  Price  List,  FREE 

jlddress :  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honcoyc  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  for  Seed  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats.  Barley,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Soy  Beans,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds 

“Everything  for  the  Farm” 


Maloney’s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals, Shrubs  Vines  Roses, Berries 
/-'  Certified  Fruit  Trees  —  f 


And  the  New  Cortland  Apple 

Wie  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain 

on  the  tree  until  it  comes  into  fruiting 

MALONEY’S  NURSERY  STOCK  is  sold  direct  to 
the  planter  at  grower’s  prices.  Over  40  years  experi¬ 
ence  is  back  of  every  tree  and  plant  we  sell. 

We  guarantee  all  our  stock  true  to  name,  free  from 
disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free 
Descriptive  Catalog 

It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit  grower  and  planter  should 
know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  information 
on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  Gnes. 

Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business¬ 
like  way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over 
our  400  acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and 
plants  von  want.  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order 
and  charge  you  only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay 
you  to  order  early. 

WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc.  J^^fALONEY  Shrubs 

DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


A  certified  tree 
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Main  Street,  DAINSViLLc,  i-nEW  YORK  f^^UtifyyourQtOWtds 

Our  Landscape  Department  will  help  you  select  and  place  your  Shrubs 


Fruit  Trees 


Arctic,  the  Hardiest  PEACH  TREE 

(2  to  3  ft.)  (a)  16c 

McIntosh,  King:  of  the  APPLE  (3  to  4  ft.)  (8  25C 
German  Prune,  the  Money  Maker  (3  to  4  ft.)  (8  3«>C 
Brassington,  Finest  Sour  CHERRY  (2  to  3  ft.)  0)  30C 
Bartlett  the  Popular  PEAR  (2  to  3  ft.)  (8)  35C 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  tells  of  the  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Vines  that 
we  have  been  growing  and  propagating  eo  success¬ 
fully  for  49  years. 

Catalog  mailed  upon  request. 

CALL’S  NUKSERIES 

Box  100  Lake  County  Perry,  Ohio 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

.  |  rr,  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 

Apple  lrees  Bed,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  years, 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each. 

Peach  Trees  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  2  to  31*  ft.,  15c  each. 

„  |  a  17-  1  year  10c  each,  $6.00  per  100. 

Concord  Crape  Vines  2  years  15c  each,  $s. . 


8.00  per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices, 
strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  ana 
lutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  A  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Mursery  Stock”  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


All  stock  offered 
guaranteed  abso- 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  you. 

Beach,  Apple,  Bear,  Blum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants,  Grape  vineB,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  bliru  ha. 
Roses.  Brivet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Concord  Niagara 

Agawam^®^  _  Worden 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 
k  Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  bunches. 

Ag&WcUll  Very  sweet.  Each  20c;  12,51.50;  100,  510.00. 
f •  1  Best  known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed.  fine 

Concord  for  grape  juice  15c;  12.51.25;  100,  58.00. 

%»•  (White  Concord).  Best  greenish- white 

Niagara  Jmpe  grown.  Each  20c;  12.51.50;  100.510. 

Ilf  J  Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big.  Extra 
Worden  early,  hardy,  sweet.  20c;  12.51.50;  100,510. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vine*  ONLY  COC 
Set  of  four  beat  varietiea  ^ 

Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Three  Sets  for  $l“)8esen.(«o 

one  address  ior  SI.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbor  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you. 

Free 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  illustrated 
instructions  for  making  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


The  Templin-Bradley  Co. 

5713  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Raspberries.— I  atham,  originated  at 
the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  is  a 
mid-season  to  late  variety  producing 
large,  bright  red,  firm,  but  juicy  berries 
of  good  quality.  The  canes  are  upright, 
vigorous,  hardy  and  productive.  Although 
not  immune  to  mosaic  and  leaf  curl,  it 
shows  remarkable  resistance  to  those 
diseases.  ’Newman  No.  23,  originated  at 
Quebec,  Canada,  is  another  mid-season 
variety  producing  an  abundance  of  large, 
bright  red  berries  of  high  quality  on  up¬ 
right,  vigorous,  hardy  canes.  Like 
Latham  it  appears  to  be  quite  resistant 
to  mosaic  and  leaf-curl.  Cayuga,  Owas- 
co,  and  Seneca  originated  at  the  New 
York  State  Experiment  Station  at 
ova,  produce  heavy  crops  of  very 
attractive  fruit  of  high  quality  on 
thy  canes,  ’but  unfortunately  they 
to  be  very  susceptible  to  mosaic  and  leaf 
curl. 

Strawberries — Aberdeen  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  varieties  of  strawberries 
tested  during  the  last  two  years  at  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  prolific  plant  maker  and  a 
heavy  yielder.  The  berries  are  light  red, 
above  medium  to  large  with  an  attractive 
cap  or  calyx.  The  fruit  is  a  trifle  soft 
for  distant  shipment,  but.  is  all  right  for 
nearby  markets.  The  season  is  medium 
to  late.  It  is  strongly  recommended  for 
trial  to  those  who  are  looking  for  a  late 
berry  for  local  or  nearby  markets. 

A.  J.  FARLEY. 
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PEACH- APPLE -PEAR- CHERRY- PLUM -QUINCE 

Small  fruit  plants,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds. 

Established  a  third  of  a  century.  Catalog  upon  application. 

T  B.  WEST  &  SONS.  Maple  Bend  Nursery,  Lock  Box  140,  Perry,  Ohio 


Spraying  for  Apple  Scab 
and  Blotch 


Part  II 


This  may  be  difficult 
is  absolutely  true  in 


PDADrC  from  your  own  garden. 

UrtHr  Lu  Can’t  you  taste  their 
aromatic  juicy  sweet¬ 
ness?  You  can  pick  such  Grapes  if  yon 
plant  our  vigorous  roots.  Concord  is 
the  standard  black  grape  for  vineyard 
and  garden.  Choice  flowering  shrubs 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
Established  59  years. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonia,  M.Y. 

ffiMlPEllEI 

66  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, etc.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  26e.  Descriptive 
catalog  free. West  Hill  Nurseries, Inc.  Box  3,  Fredonia,  N.Y 


Modified  or  Weakened  Bordeaux 
Sprays. — As  we  have  progressively  modi¬ 
fied  or  reduced  the  strength  of  Bordeaux 
sprays,  from  the  so-called  “standard” 

3 — f>— 50  formula  down  to  the  point  of 
almost  total  elimination  of  copper  from 
this  copper-lime  compound,  these  wide¬ 
ly  differing  strengths,  both  in  control  of 
apple  scab  and  apple  blotch,  have  given 
results  fully  as  uniform  as  had  all  of  the 
various  jilots  been  treated  tcith  the  same 
strength  of  spray. 
of  belief,  but  it 

every  respect.  A  very  high  percentage  of 
disease-free  fruit  Inis  been  obtained  year 
after  year  from  the  formulas  3 — 9 — 50. 

2 — G— ^50,  1—3—50,  1—5 — 50  and 
% — 2% — 50.  Use  of  these  very  much 
milder  Bordeaux  sprays  means  gains  in 
two  ways:  First  by  reason  of  less  cop¬ 
per;  therefore,  less  expense  of  much  mod¬ 
ified  mixtures;  second,  by  prevention  or 
lessening  of  loss  of  foliage  and  russeting 
of  fruit. 

The  Fungicidal  Properties  of  Lime. 
— From  what  we  early  were  enabled  to 
observe  as  results  of  use  of  very  weak 
Bordeaux  mixtures,  in  which  unusually 
generous  proportions  of  high  grade  hy¬ 
drated  lime  were  maintained,  we  were 
led  to  include,  the  second  season  of  our 
spraying  work,  and  have  continued  with 
increasing  interest  up  to  the  present  time 
in  both  scab  and  blotch  control  experi¬ 
ments,  plots  sprayed  with  “copperless 
Bordeaux,”  in  other  words,  with  nothing 
but  hydrated  lime  and  arsenate  of  lead. 
This  "lime  treatment  embraces  all  the 
sprayings  of  the  season,  including  that 
in  the  pink  of  the  buds.  The  results  of 
this  total  elimination  of  copper,  while  va¬ 
riable  to  some  extent,  have  proved  to  be 
little  less  than  amazing.  Variable,  we 
may  presume,  first,  because  the  different 
brands  of  hydrated  or  “building  lime” 
as  generally  found  upon  the  market  are 
by  no  means  uniform  in  composition  and 
freshness;  second,  because  as  is  gener¬ 
ally  well  known  lime  lacks  adhesiveness 
— a  property  that  is  essential  in  a  spray¬ 
ing  ‘solution.  This  quality  of  adhesive¬ 
ness  we  have  found  is  afforded  by  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  small  amount  of  lime-sulphur 
solution,  dry  lime-sulphur,  copper  sul¬ 
phate  solution,  or  a  calcium  caseinate 
preparation. 

Mention  of  the  clear-cut  and  rather 
surprising  evidence  of  the  fungicidal 
properties  of  lime  is  not  given  to  influ¬ 
ence  any  of  our  apple  growers  to  adopt 
a  lime  spraying  program  for  the  coming 
season,  but  it  is  our  purpose  to  bring 
out  the  truth  that,  in  the  past,  the  dis¬ 
ease-controlling  influence  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  invariably  has  been  attributed  to 
the  copper  in  the  spray.  In  other  words  no 
one  previously  has  given  lime  any  credit, 
as  an  important  constituent  of  Bordeaux, 
except  as  a  necessary  agency  in  counter¬ 
acting  or  neutralizing  the  dangerously 
caustic  properties  of  copper. 

We  trust,  however,  that  our  chemists 
may  get  busy  and  determine  which  are 
the"  peculiar  and  particular  qualities  of 
high  grade  lime  so  surprisingly  efficient 
as  a  fungicide;  and  that  the  ]ime_ manu¬ 
facturers,  accordingly,  co-operate  in  per¬ 
fecting  a  special  grade  of  lime  of  the 
highest  possible  efficiency  as  a  prominent 
constituent  of  both  sprays  and  dusts.  Al¬ 
ready  there  is  being  prepared  and  offered 
on  the  market  one  or  two  brands  of  high 
grade,  finely  ground  hydrated  lime  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  with  equally  finely  pul¬ 
verized  sulphur.  These  are  for  dusting 
purposes,  as  it  happens — the  lime  pre¬ 
sumably  being  regarded  as  an  especially 
suitable  substance  to  give  greater  bulk 
or  volume  to  and  aid  in  uniform  and 
economical  distribution  of  the  copper  or 
sulphur  dust.  But  should  not  the  fungi¬ 
cidal  properties  of  lime  be  recognized 
when  it  is  applied  in  combination  with 


46  Years’  Experience 
Put  Into  Kellys’  Trees 

Since  1880  Kellys’  trees  have  heen  propa¬ 
gated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — 
not  by  grafting  on  piece  roots.  That  is  why 
there  are  so  many  thousands  of  thoroughly 
satisfied  Kelly  owners.  Write  us  for  the 
names  of  your  neighbors  who  have  Kellys’. 
Talk  to  them  and  prove  for  yourself  that 
you  will  get  bigger  and  letter  crops  from 

KELLYS’ 

CeAijJti&ds 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 

85,000  Kellys’  trees  have  been  certified  to 
he  “True-to-Name’’  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  for  the  1926  sea¬ 
son.  Their  lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree 
until  it  hears  fruit  true  to  name. 

Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apple 

Our  free  catalog  contains  hundreds  of  in¬ 
teresting  pictures  and  gives  complete  ir.for- 
miation  and  low  prices  on  Kellys’  trees, 
berry  hushes,  garden  roots, 
evergreens  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  hedges.  In. 
this  hook  you  will  find  valu¬ 
able  facts  and  pointers  on  or¬ 
chard  cultivation  helpful  in 
your  work. 

To  he  fair,  we  must  fill  all 
orders  in  the  rotation  re¬ 
ceived.  You  should  plan  to 
order  your  selection  of  guar¬ 
anteed  “T  r  u  e-t  o- 
Name”  stock  early 
and  let  us  hold  it 
for  you.  So  write 
today  for  your  copy 
of  our  catalog.  We 
have  no  agents — you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

That’s  one  of  the  secrets  of  Harrison 
Qyality.  Our  apple  and  peach  trees 
are  budded  from  selected  trees  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  “Like  produces  like,” 
you  know.  All  Harrison  trees  are 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries,  true-to-name  and  certified  free 
from  disease.  We  grade  liberally  and  pack  carefully. 

Our  1 926  Fruit  Guide  gives  many  practical  pointers  on  fruit¬ 
growing.  Describes  all  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc.  Also^ 
small  fruits  and  ornamentals.  You  should 
have  a  copy.  It’s  free.  Send  today. 

Plan  for  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit. 

Harrisons*  Nurseries 

*  ‘Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world” 

Box  14  Berlin,  M«l. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Budded  from  bearing  orchards 
This  insures  the  same  traits  in 
the  young' trees  as  in  the  parent — 
growth,  sturdiness,  and  fruiting 
habit.  Send  for  our  booklet  and 

prices  on  Cortland  and  other  Ap¬ 
ples,  Peaches,  Pears  —  “Trees 
Propagated  from  Bearing  Orch¬ 
ards ”,  Write  today. 

Wallingford  Nurseries  of 

Barnes  Nursery&  Orchard  Co. 

Box  108,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

1  Year  Trees,  3-5  ft . 60  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size,  2-3  ft . 50  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size, '1-2  ft . 40  each  postpaid 

Scions  for  Grafting . 10  foot  postpaid 

Above  from  stock  direct  from  N.  Y.  Agl.  Exd.  Sta¬ 
tion.  No  orders  for  less  than  $1,  please. 

GEO  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn, 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio 


Apple  Trees,  28c-Peach  Trees,  16c 

Get  our  special  bargain  catalog.  ROSES,  EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS.  Price  lowest  ever.  Quajity  un¬ 
surpassed.  Order  early  and  get  extra  premium. 

THE  KRIOER  NORSERIES.  Inc.,  Middlebury,  Ind  Dept  F 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  ORNAMENTALS 

It  you  want  first-class  fruit  trees,  berry  sets  and  orna¬ 
mentals.  including  service,  drop  me  a  line.  Prices  and 
information  gladly  given.  WELLS  M.  U0D0S,  North  llosc,N.Y. 

DCAAU  TREES,  8c  ALL  FR0IT  TREES.  GRAPE 
rCAWn  VINES,  QUALITY  STOCK. 

BORLING  0-RN  MADISON.  OHIO 

Strong,  genuine  Cortland  Sclona  for  topworking  un¬ 
profitable  varieties.  W.H.  II A ILT,  Arlington.  N.Y. 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  anil  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
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other  materials,  as  a  dust,  just  as  when 
it  'is  applied  with  copper  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  generally  regarded  as  fungicides? 

Combination  Sprays. — A  number  of 
combination  sprays,  such  as  Bordeaux  in 
the  pink  of  the  buds,  lime-sulphur  in  the 
calyx,  and  different  strengths  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  the  remainder  of  the  season,  have 
been  used  in  our  recent  work.  Likewise 
Bordeaux  in  the  pink,  with  hydrated 
lime  for  subsequent  sprays;  dry  lime- 
sulphur  or  lime-sulphur  solution  in  the 
pink,  with  hydrated  lime  sprays  there¬ 
after.  There  are  some  excellent  possi¬ 
bilities  in  these  combination  sprays.  If 
a  moderately  concentrated  spray  of  a 
fungicidal  material  that  is  not  danger¬ 
ous  to  foliage  or  embryo  fruits  be  used 
in  the  pink  of  <the  buds,  the  Summer 
sprays,  including  that  in  the  open  calyx, 
safely  may  be  much  weaker  than  our 
orchardists  have  been  making  a  practice 
of  applying. 

Dry  lime-sulphur  used  at  the  rate  of 

or  4  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  water,  with 
the  addition  of  5  lbs.  of  high  grade  hy¬ 
drated  lime  to  the  50  gallons,  makes  a 
iirst-class  spray  in  the  pink  of  the  buds, 
whitening  the  trees  beautifully  so  that 
I  he  uniformity  of  application  may  be 
accurately  determined  and  at  the  same 
time  adding  the  fungicidal  efficiency  of 
the  lime  to  that  of  the  dry  lime-sulphur. 
For  all  sprayings  thereafter,  including 
that  in  the  open  calyx,  the  dry  lime- 
sulphur  may  be  continued  at  just  about 
<  ne-half  the  quantity  used  in  the  pink 
application,  providing  the  hydrated  lime 
at  the  rate  of  5 — 50  be  continued  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  modified  dry  lime-sul¬ 
phur  formula.  This  is  the  spraying  pro¬ 
gram  that  Ithe  senior  author  of  this 
article  has  made  use  of  for  the  past  two 
years  with  such  great  satisfaction,  in  his 
own  orchards  in  Central  Ohio. 

The  Real  Secret  of  Success  in 
Spraying. — The  secret  of  success  in 
spraying  for  control  of  fungous  diseases 
is  proving  to  be  more  and  more  closely 
associated  with  thoroughness  of  applica¬ 
tion  than  with  strong  and  dangerous 
fungicides.  This  simply  means  that  dis¬ 
ease  spores  are  readily  destroyed  if  they 
really  be  covered  by  the  spray  before 
they  germinate,  or  if  the  foliage  and  fruit 
be  well  covered  by  a  protective  film  of 
mild  fungicide  at  the  time  of  spore  dis¬ 
tribution.  Spores  that  are  untouched  by 
spraying,  no  matter  how  strong  the  spray¬ 
ing  solution,  germinate  and  grow  and 
thrive  and  spread  destruction  wherever 
they  gain  a  foothold.  This  fact  accounts 
for  many  cases  of  alleged  inability  to 
control  fungous  diseases  by  spraying. 
Thoroughness  of  spraying  does  not  imply 
wastefulness ;  but  it  means  a  perfectly 
unbroken  covering  of  every  twig,  leaf  and 
fruit  with  the  sterilizing  film. 

The  higher  branches  of  old  and  tall 
trees  are  very  difficult  to  reach  with  a 
spray  sufficiently  fine  and  abundant  as 
perfectly  to  cover  the  foliage  and  fruit. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  a  rather 
strong  breeze  is  blowing.  To  the  man 
behind  the  spray  gun,  who  is  looking 
through  the  volume  of  mist  as  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  direct  it  to  the  higher  por¬ 
tions  of  the  trees,  the  spray  appears  to 
be  covering  everything  in  sight ;  when, 
ns  a  matter  of  fact  only  ,a  thin  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  coarser  drops  of  the  material 
will  be  reaching  the  topmost  branches. 
Tree  tops  too  lofty  to  be  perfectly 
sprayed  are  a  menace  not  only  to  the 
lower  portions  of  the  same  trees,  but  to 
younger  trees  in  adjacent  orchards.  For, 
with  imperfect  spraying  that  nine  times 
out  of  ten  is  done  in  such  high  parts  of 
trees,  fungous  diseases  and  San  .lose 
scale  safely  remain  and  thrive  and  spread 
and  afford  a  fertile  and  ever  constant 
source  of  infection  and  infestation.  Here¬ 
in  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  hear 
of  Increasing  inability  to  control  apple 
scab,  San  Jose  scale,  codling  moth  and 
perhaps  other  fungous  troubles  and  in¬ 
sect  pests.  It  is  .belter  to  get  rid  of 
portions  of  old  trees  that  cannot  be  thor¬ 
oughly  well  sprayed — or  do  away  with 
such  trees  altogether.  There  is  no  espe¬ 
cial  need  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
first-class  spraying  equipment.  Good 
work  in  spraying  cannot  be  done  with 
poor  machinery,  and  all  of  our  better 
orchardists  know  this  to  be  true. 

F.  u.  rallou  and  j.  p.  lewis. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Propagating  Blue  Spruce 

Are  Colorado  blue  spruce  seedlings 
grown  from  cones?  If  so,  when  and  how 
is  the  best  time  to  plant  cones?  Approxi¬ 
mately  how  many  seedlings  would  one 
cone  produce?  n.B.  T. 

North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

The  Colorado  spruce  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  'seeds,  but  the  resulting  seed¬ 
lings  will  not«be  uniform,  ranging  from 
bluisb-green  to  silvery-white  in  color. 
The  true  Colorado  blue  spruce  and  the 
Foster's  blue  spruce  are  varieties  of  the 
Colorado  spruce,  and  are  propagated  by 
grafts  or  by  cuttings. 

In  securing  seed,  the  cones  are  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  Fall  just  as  they  begin  to 
open,  but  before  they  have  completely 
opened.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  early 
Spring  iii  finely  prepared  soil,  and 
lightly  covered  with  sand  or  sandy  loam. 
In  propagating  by  grafting  the  work  is 
done  in  Winter  under  glass.  Propaga¬ 
tion  by  cutting  is  done  in  early  Fall,  also 
under  glass.  n.  R.  t. 


Precisely  The  Same  Quality- 
Performance-Appearance-At 
Electrifying  New  Lower  Prices 


Since  the  Chrysler  “58”  was 
announced  last  June,  nearly 
10,000  men  and  women 
have  testified  every  month 
by  their  orders  that  this  won¬ 
derful  car  gives  most  for  the 
money. 

Such  striking  performance 
advantages  as  58  miles  an 
hour,  5  to  25  miles  in  8 
seconds  and  25  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  gas — combined 
with  many  other  outstand¬ 
ing  superiorities — won  for  it 
instant  acceptance  which 
caused  it  to  outsell  competi¬ 
tion  everywhere  in  its  own 
particular  price  group. 

Now  the  electrifying  new 
lower  prices  make  Chrysler 
“58”  more  unmistakably 
than  ever  the  value  supreme 
in  its  class. 


In  the  accomplishment  of 
these  new  prices  there  has 
been  no  change  in  body 
quality,  comfort  or  style,  no 
change  in  the  high  quality 
design,  materials  and  work¬ 
manship  which  won  spon¬ 
taneous  and  widespread  pref¬ 
erence  and  admiration  for 
Chrysler  “58”. 

Your  nearest  Chrysler  dealer 
is  eager  to  show  you  that  at 
these  new  lower  prices  Chry- 
sler  “58”  continues  to  offer 
precisely  the  same  quality — 
precisely  the  same  perform* 
ance — precisely  the  same  fine  ■ 
appearance — precisely  the 
same  beautiful  body  and 
chassis — which  those  who 
know  motor  car  quality 
agree  have  placed  Chrysler 
“58”  on  the  topmost  value 
pinnacle. 


NEW  "58”  PRICES 

CHRYSLER  “58” — Touring  Car,  $845;  Roadster  Special,  $890;  Club  Coupe,  $895;  Coach, 
$9 35;  Sedan,  $99 5.  Disc  wheels  optional.  Hydraulic  four-wheel  brakes  at  slight  extra  cost. 


CHRYSLER “70” — Phaeton,  $  1395;  Coach,  $1445;  Roadster,  $1625;  Sedan,  $1695;  Royal 
Coupe,  $1795;  Brougham,  $1865;  Royal  Sedan,  $1995;  Crown  Sedan,  $2095.  Disc  wheels 
optional. 

CHRYSLER  IMPERIAL  “80” — Phaeton,  $2645;  Roadster,  {wire  wheels  standard  equip¬ 
ment;  wood  wheels  optional)  $2885;  Coupe,  four -passenger,  $3 195;  Sedan,  five-passenger, 
$ 3395 ;  Sedan,  seven-passenger,  $3595;  Sedan-limousine,  $3695. 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  subject  to  current  Federal  excise  tax. 

Bodies  by  Fisher  on  all  Chrysler  enclosed  models.  All  models  equipped  with  full  balloon  tires. 

There  are  Chrysler  dealers  and  superior  Chrysler  service  everywhere.  All  dealers 
are  in  position  to  extend  the  convenience  of  time-payments.  Ask  about  Chrysler’s 
attractive  plan. 

All  Chrysler  models  are  protected  against  theft  by  the  Fedco  patented  car  num¬ 
bering  system,  exclusive  with  Chrysler,  which  cannot  be  counterfeited  and  cannot 
be  altered  or  removed  without  conclusive  evidence  of  tampering. 


CHRYSLER 


CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 
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When  seed  men  start  talking  alfalfa,  Grimm 
is  the  standard  of  comparison.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  for  69  years  Grimm  has  proved  best. 

Double  Protection  For  Buyers 

Thisyear,  play  absolutely  safe.  Sow  Blackfoot 
Brand  Idaho  Grimm  —  State  Certified,  pro¬ 
duced  under  closest  supervision  from  sowing 
to  market  by  the  largest  and  most  reliable 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers’  Association. 
Do  not  confuse  Blackfoot  Brand  Grimm 
with  “Moonshine”  or  Grower  affidavit 
Grimm.  Unless  seed  is  state  certifi¬ 
ed  it  is  not  recognized  as  genuine  by 
the  State  Seed  Commission  of  Idaho. 
When  you  buy,  insist  on  Blackfoot 
Brand  in  sealed  bags. 

All  reliable  dealers  can  supply  you. 

IDAHO  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 
BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO 

GRIMM 

ALFALFA 


ppuit  Trees 


You  are  fully  protected  when 
you  plant  Barnes’  Certified 
Trees.  Every  Tree  bears  the 
seal  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  certifying 
that  it  is  true  to  name.  Hardy, 
sturdy,  New  England  grown 
trees  give  best  results. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape 
Fines,  Berry  Plants,  etc. ,  today 

The  BARNES  BROS. 
NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Y alesville.  Conn. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery ,  Eat.  1890 


Potatoes ! 
Direct  from 
Growers 

College  inspection 
record  and  this 
trade  mark  oil 
every  bag.  All 
varieties.  Send  for 
delivered  prices. 

,N.  Y.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Varieties,  Charleston  and  Jersey  Wakefields.  Suc¬ 
cession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Copenhagen  Market,  Prices, 
parcel  postpaid,  250— $1;  500 — $1.50;  1,000— $2.50. 
Express,  collect,  1,000— *1.50;  5,000-#  1.35  per 
1.000;  10,000  and  over,  SI  perl, 000.  We  guarantee  to 
ship  promptly  agood  size  plant  that  will  please  you. 
TIFTON  POTATO  CO.,  Inc.  Tilton,  Georgia 


Cabbage 

Plants 

plants.  p,  i) 


My  frost-proof  cabbage  plants 
will  mature  hard  heads  three 
weeks  earlier  than  home  grown 
plants.  Varieties :  Copenhagen 
Market,  Wakefields,  Succession 
and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  par¬ 
cel  post,  500  for  $1.25,  1000  for 
$2.25,  postpaid.  By  express,  1000 
to  4000  at  $1.50  per  1000,  5000  to 
9000  at  $1.25  per  1000.  10,000  and 
over  at  $1  per  1000.  Order  now. 
Prompt  shinments— first  class 
FDLWOOD  .  Tifton,  Ga. 


ALFALFA 


Dakota  and 
Grimm. 
Sweet  Clover, 
Field,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds.  Write 

Chas.  B.  Winn  Seed  Co..  Dent.  123.  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


LANE-Sure  Crop  Seed  Corn 

Best  for  silage  or  grain.  Free  samples  and  prices. 

NOAH  HERSHEY  _  Parkesburp.  Pa. 

For Sale-CHOICE  SEED  CORN 

Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  prices. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  107  Tullytown,  Pa. 
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ROSS' 

c/oed^s 

Every  Seed 
You  Need 

80  years’  experience  supply 
ing  farmers’  needs  assures  a 
knowledge  of  seeds  that 
warrants  their  reputation 
for  dependability. 

Try  Ross’  Seeds 

This  Season 

We  can’t  imagine  disap¬ 
pointment.  70  pages  of  our 
1926  year  book  is  devoted  to 
seeds  exclusively.  Write  for 
copy  today.  Our  reasonable 
one  profit  prices  will  please, 
too. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester  Mass. 

Ross’  Eureka  Ensilage  Corn  is  the 
wonder  corn  of  all  time.  Ever  grow 
it  ?  Inquire  prices.  < 226) 


Everybociy 

’Ross'  Seed 


/(inoiws 
Grows  ” 


Sow 


ni  .  „  Seed  Pom— Sweet  Clover  Seed, 

bnoice  UBnl  E,  T.  WATTERS  (Grower)  Port  Murry,  N.  J. 

SETS.  $1.15  per  hundred,  postpaid 
Horseradish  CIlAKl.ESSIMMEMtOTII  Frenehtown,  N.  J 


Our  New  HOUSEHOLD  CLEANING  DEVICE 

washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps, 
1  cleans  walls,  scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less 
than  brooms.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS  302  3rd  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


agents: 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Cover!  St..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Buy  $1  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular  price 
and.  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued  at 
25  cents  without  extra  charge.  With  a  $2 
purchase  you  select  extra  seeds  valued  at 
50  cents.  In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in 
bulk). 

The  brand  of  a  house  established  in 
1358.  Have  produced  wonderful  results.  We 
have  made  hosts  of  new  friends  yearly. 
K.  &  W.  Seeds  are  dependable,  handy; 
just  what  you  want,  for 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  etc. 

write  for  your  FEEE  copy  of  our  profusely 
illustrated  catalog  No.  326. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY,  PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Grape  Varieties  Old  and  New 
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OATS 


SENSATION— One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  75bushelsand 
upward  ptr  acre  are 
frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 

Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  1 5,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Champion,  Daisy,  Hartford,  Etc. — 
Champion  and  Hartford  at  the  present 
time  have  no  place  either  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  vineyard  or  in  the  home  garden 
The  former  is  too  poor  in  quality,  while 
the  latter  is  lacking  in  fruitfulness. 
Champion,  if  the  growers  will  not  keep 
it  from  the  dessert  markets,  should  be 
legislated  off.  It  is  in  some  demand  for 
jelly  and  jam  purposes,  but  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  tlie  fruit  is  sold  for  table 
uses.  Probably  no  variety  has  contri¬ 
buted  more  to  discredit  all  early  va¬ 
ries.  It  is  never  palatable.  If  harvested 
early  it  is  sour  and  if  allowed  to  hang  till 
it  accumulates  sugar  it  rapidly  softens. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  roadside  mar¬ 
ket,  Daisy  has  come  to  commercial  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  prolific,  early,  sweet  and 
the  vine  is  a  fairly  .vigorous.  One  would 
not  select  Daisy  for  dessert  purposes 
could  lie  have  Moore  or  Worden,  but  as 
it  ripens  before  either  it  fits  a  niche  in 
the  ripening  succession.  The  planting  of 
Daisy  on  a  small  scale  is  warranted  from 
a  commercial '■ -standpoint  if  only  for  the 
roadside  trade. 

Medium-Late  Black  Varieties. — It 
does  not  seem  desirable  to  grow  varieties 
for  commercial  purposes  that  ripen  much 
later  than  Concord  in  any  'but  localities 
with  a  growing  season  longer  than  is  com¬ 
mon  to  most  of  the  commercial  grape¬ 
growing  districts.  Tinder  special  care 
and  soil  conditions,  Herbert  and  Barry 
may  prove  profitable  commercially.  Both 
are,  however,  self-sterile,  and  should  be 
interplanted  with  other  varieties  bloom¬ 
ing  at  the  ‘sarnie  period.  Since  there  is 
more  or  less  of  a  succession  of  ripening 
of  Concord  from  the  various  grape  dis¬ 
tricts  both  in  New  York  and  other 
States  the  market  is  pretty  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  this  variety  over  a  long  per¬ 
iod.  In  consequence  Barry  and  Herbert 
should  possibly  be  limited  to  'the  home 
garden. 

Red  Varieties. — This  would  include 
Brighton,  Delaware,  Lucile,  Lutie,  Mas- 
sasoit.  Regal  and  Vergennes.  Several 
red  varieties  extending  over  a  long  ripen¬ 
ing  period  have  proven  their  worth  for 
various  market  purposes.  The  growth 
of  the  roadside  stand  has  brought  many 
of  these  out  of  oblivion.  In  fact,  the 
matter  of  grape  varieties  in  the  old  es¬ 
tablished  vineyard  sections  was  of  the 
least  concern  to  growers  till  selling  at 
the  farm  assumed  its  importance.  Some 
of  the  red  varieties  most  in  demand  are 
Lutie.  Delaware,  Brighton  and  Lucile, 
the  latter,  because  of  its  showiness,  its 
apparent  high  sugar  content,  and  its  foxi- 
ness  probably,  is  in  greatest  demand. 
Delaware  follows,  and  then  Lutie  and 
Brighton.  All  varieties,  with  the  possi¬ 
ble  exception  of  Lutie.  are  vigorous,  and 
all  are  productive.  Of  the  group,  Dela¬ 
ware  is  from  the  grower’s  standpoint  the 
most  satisfactory  all-around  variety.  In 
fact  Delaware  has  proven  the  best  va¬ 
riety  over  a  period  of  years  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  with  which  we  have  worked. 
It  is  vigorous,  productive,  resistant  to 
Winter  cold,  and  it  hears  good  crops  an¬ 
nually.  The  others  of  the  group  fall 
short  in  one  or  more  of  these  charac¬ 
ters.  Brighton  is  tender  to  cold,  and  is 
subject  to  mildew.  Its  self-sterility  re¬ 
quires  that  it  be  planted  with  other  va¬ 
rieties  for  best  results.  Lutie  is  appar¬ 
ently  rather  particular  in  its  soil  re¬ 
quirements,  it  seemingly  prefers  the  loam 
types  rather  than  the  very  light  or  very 
heavy  soils.  While  the  clusters  are  not 
large,  they  are  compact,  and  the  color  of 
the  berries,  a  rich  red,  is  very  attractive. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  good  for  an 
early  sort,  although  it  is  slightly  foxy. 
From  the  quality  standpoint  it  is  very 
superior  to  Lucile,  but  not  the  equal  of 
Delaware  or  Brighton.  Under  favorable 
situations  and  close  pruning  Lutie  is 
quite  productive.  It  is  resistant  to  low 
Winter  temperatures.  Lucile  has  come 
to  great  favor  during  the  past  few  sea¬ 
sons  as  a  roadside  market  variety.  It 
yields  abundantly  of  large,  compact,  large 
berried  clusters.  In  fact  the  tendency 
to  over-hearing  is  one  of  its  chief  faults. 
This  tendency  results  in  very  uneven 
coloring  and  ripening.  With  excessive 
yields,  maturity  is  not  reached.  The 
very  fact  that  it  colors  successively,  ren¬ 
ders  it  all  the  more  valuable  for  the 
fa rm  market,  since  the  season  is  extend¬ 
ed  thereby.  Lutie  is  not  only  fruitful 
but  under  close  pruning  it  is  vigorous. 
While  this  variety  would  not  he  chosen 
by  the  connoisseur  as  a  dessert  variety, 
its  foxiness  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
average  consumer,  and  in  fact,  one  might, 
say  demanded.  Lutie  is  credited  with 
excellent  jelly-making  properties,,  since 
the  quantity  of  sugar  required  is  less 
than  with  most  other  sorts,  and  the  grape 
flavor  is  more  persistent  than  with  the 
others. 

Three  other  red  varieties  deserving 
mention  are  Massasoit,  Vergennes  and 
Regal,  ripening  in  the  order  given.  Mas¬ 
sasoit  should  be  planted  with  other  va¬ 
rieties.  since  it  is  self-sterile  or  at  least 
imperfectly  self-fertile.  It  is  vigorous, 
productive  and  the  fruit  is  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Vergennes  requires  close  pruning 
that  over-bearing  may  be  checked.  When 
it  is  thus  handled  it  produces  good  an¬ 
nual  yields  of  medium-sized  clusters, 
which  are  compact,  and  the  berries  are 
of  an  attractive  color.  The  flavor  is  very 


pleasant.  Vergennes  has  proven  the 
most  resistant  to  low  Winter  tempera- 
tunes  of.  all  the  varieties  with  which  wo 
have  worked.  Not  only  can  this  be  said 
for  it  in  New  York,  but  reports  from 
other  States  indicate  that  it  possesses 
Winter  hardiness  in  a  marked  degree. 
Vergennes  should  be  more  generally 
planted,  to  follow  in  season  Lutie,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Brighton  and  Lucile,  as  a  roadside 
market  variety,  and  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  Regal,  while  it  may  prove  too  late 
for  some  grape  districts,  is  a  very  desir¬ 
able  red  variety  to  follow  Vergennes.  It 
may  be  said  that  it  will  mature  wherever 
Catawba  ripens.  It  is  inclined  to  over¬ 
hearing,  which  in  turn  checks  cane 
growth.  But  with  close  pruning  it  pro¬ 
duces  good  yields  of  medium-sized  clus¬ 
ters,  with  very  large  berries.  It  does  not 
attain  the  rich  red  of  Lutie,  Brighton  or 
Vergenpes,  but  it  makes  up  in  quality 
what  it  lacks  in  color.  This  variety 
should  .have  a  place  in  the  home  garden 
whenever  the  season  is  long  enough  to 
ripen  it.  For  local  markets  it  should 
find  a  ready  sale.  Many  other  varieties, 
some  old,  but  under  new  names,  and 
some  of  comparative  recent  origin 
are  at  present  being  offered  at  high 
prices.  Some  of  these  perhaps  may  ap¬ 
peal,  but  more  often  they  are  so  like  ex¬ 
istent  varieties  that  one  is  not  justified 
in  investing  heavily  in  them.  Were  blit 
a  few  of  them  as  good  as  the  descriptions 
would  indicate,  one  would  be  justified  in 
discarding  all  of  the  tried  and  proven 
sorts. 

New  Varieties  That  Are  Proving 
Their  Worth.— Portland,  Ontario,  Broe- 
ton  and  Urbana :  For  several  years  the 
New  York  Agri.  Exp.  Station  has  been 
engaged  in  the  development  of  new  va¬ 
rieties,  not  the  least  of  which  effort  has 
been  given  to  the  breeding  of  new  grape 
varieties.  From  the  many  thousand 
seedlings  that  have  'been  grown  from  se¬ 
lected  cross-pollinal  ions,  a  number  after 
many  years  of  testing  under  commercial 
vineyard  conditions,  have  proven  suffi¬ 
ciently  meritorious  to  be  given  names, 
distributed  to  those  interested  in  grape 
growing  either  in  an  amateur  or  com¬ 
mercial  way.  Since  some  of  these  have 
now  been  tried  for  a  number  of  veavs  in 
widely  different  sections  we  believe  that 
an  inventory  of  their  performance  will 
prove  of  some  interest.  Starting  with 
the  earliest  maturing  variety.  Portland, 
its  fruit  and  vine  character  will  be  briefly 
given  and  then  a  summing  up  of  its  fu¬ 
ture  possibilities  will  be  made.  This  va¬ 
riety  is  without  exception  the  earliest 
of  any  color  either  of  the  named  sorts 
or  amongst  the  seedlings  with  which  we 
have  been  working.  It  has  now  fruited 
for  11  years  since  its  naming,  which  was 
done  only  after  it  had  been  observed  for 
the  previous  five  years.  This  variety  i.s 
only  in  a  slight  degree  suggestive  of  its 
parentage,  a  Ohampion-Lutie  cross.  It 
is  a  few  days  earlier  than  Champion  and 
several  days  earlier  than  Lutie.  When 
full  ripe  it  resembles  Niagara  in  color, 
but  it  is  sweet  and  palatable  even  before 
the  yellow-ripe  stage  is  reached.  Port¬ 
land  is  larger  in  cluster  than  either  of 
its  parents.  Pruned  and  trained  to  the 
high-renewal  method,  clusters  approxi¬ 
mating-  the  average  Niagara  l-esult.  The 
clusters  are  usually  with  a  rather  large 
singly  shoulder.  The  berries  are  about 
the  same  size  as  Niagara  or  perhaps  a 
trifle  larger.  The  quality  is  consider¬ 
ably  better  than  either  of  its  parents  and 
quite  similar  to  Niagara,  perhaps  a  trifle 
more  foxy.  The  variety  deteriorates 
rather  rapidly  after  full  maturity  is 
reached.  When  it  is  picked  at  full  ripe¬ 
ness  it  is  very  pleasing  for  an  early  va¬ 
riety.  Portland  lacks  the  vigor  of  Cham¬ 
pion,  yet  it  surpasses  Lutie.  It  is  not 
so  vigorous  as  Niagara,  probably  ranking 
with  t'hte  well-known  Diamond  in  this  re- 
spoct.  In  hardiness  it  is  the  equal  of 
Concord.  When  well  fertilized  this  va¬ 
riety  returns  very  satisfactory  yields  of 
attractive  fruit.  In  localities  with  short 
growing  seasons  Portland  should  be 
planted  both  as  a  homp  grape  and  for 
the  roadside  market.  It  is  remarkably 
free  from  fungous  disease  although  the 
grape-root  worm  exhibits  a  preference  for 
it.  Portland  is  now  quite  widely  disse¬ 
minated  and  the  reports  on  its  behavior 
over  a  wide  range,  indicate .  that  it  is 
assuming  importance.  That  it  does  bet¬ 
ter  in  one  section  than  another  there 
can  bo  no  doubt,  but  it  succeeds  gener¬ 
ally  well  wherever  grapes  can  be  grown 
in  New  York. 

Ontario,  another  white  seedling  from 
a  cross  between  Winchell  and  Diamond, 
ihas  fruited  over  the  same  period  as  Port¬ 
land.  It  was  named  in  1914  after  sever¬ 
al  years’  observation  in  the  trial  vine¬ 
yards.  It  is  somewhat  earlier  than  Win¬ 
ch  ell  or  Diamond.  The  clusters  are  some¬ 
what  larger  than  either  parent,  while 
lacking  somewhat  in  compactness  of 
both.  They  are  usually  single  shouldered. 
This  sort  possesses  the  hearing  quali¬ 
ties  of  both  its  parents,  since  large  an¬ 
nual  crops  have  been  the  rule.  In  fact 
it  is  a  more  consistent  producer  than 
either.  In  quality  Ontario  is  markedly 
superior  to  either  Winchell  or  Diamond. 

Next  week  further  notes  about  Ontario 
and  other  new  varieties  will  be  printed. 

F.  E.  GLADWIN. 
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SPRING 

—plans  for  re-decorating 
the  home,  for  the  garden, 
for  the  family,  for  the 
summer  pleasures,  Spring 
needs  in  wearing  apparel, 
new  clothes  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  everything  that 
thoughts  of  Spring  call 
to  the  Woman’s  mind 
are  supplied  in  Ward’s 
Spring  Catalogue. 

Spring  Work  Needs 

Garden  Tools 
Farm  Tools 
Work  Clothing 
Roofing 
Fencing 
Paint 

Farm  Supplies 
Building  Repairs 

Home  Decorations 

Wall  Paper 
Furniture 
Curtains 
Mattresses 
Screens 
China 
Linens 

Everything  needed  to 
Beautify  the  Home 

For  the  Family 

Every  Mother’s  wish 
is  filled 

Children’s  Shoes 
Clothing 
Baby’s  Needs 
Children’s  Books 
and  Playthings 

Everything  for  every 
age  at  a  Saving 
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For  "Your  Spring  Work 
And  Spring  Pleasures 

Every  call  of  the  new  Season ,  Every 
Spring  need  can  be  met  in  the  pages 
of  your  Ward  Catalogue 

This  Spring  your  Ward  Catalogue  will  enable  you  to  buy 
three  things  for  the  usual  price  of  two. 

You  have  a  copy  of  Ward’s  Spring  Catalogue — or  a 
friendly  neighbor  has.  It  offers  you  an  opportunity  to  buy 
the  extra  thing,  the  fishing  rod,  the  camera,  the  new  tools, 
or  curtains  for  the  home,  a  rug,  or  milady’s  dress,  without 
extra  cost.  The  price  is  paid  by  the  saving  you  make  in 
using  Ward’s  Catalogue  to  buy  all  your  needs  for  Spring. 

$60,000,000  In  Cash  Was  Used 
To  Make  Your  Savings  Possible 

Wise  buying  is  largely  a  matter  of  deciding  where  to  buy. 
Who  can  make  the  lowest  prices?  Who  has  the  power  to 
buy  goods  cheapest? 

You  and  8,000,000  other  customers  give  us  a  buying 
power  so  vast,  so  enormous  that  we  contract  for  shoes  by 
the  hundred  thousand  pair,  we  buy  the  new  live  rubber  for 
our  tires  in  the  Orient.  $2,000,000  worth  of  rubber  was 
bought  when  prices  were  low. 

$60,000,000  in  cash  was  used  to  make  possible  these  low 
prices  this  Spring  for  you.  And  every  low  price  is  a  genuine 
low  price.  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low  price. 

We  make  our  low  prices  by  big  buying,  by  the  use  of  cash, 
not  by  cutting  quality. 

Use  Your  Catalogue— Send 
All  of  Your  Orders  to  Ward’s 

„  This  Spring  buy  wisely.  Compare  prices — always  remem¬ 
bering  that  quality,  guaranteed  quality,  is  equally  as  im¬ 
portant  as  price.  And  Ward’s  quality  is  guaranteed.  For 
54  years  we  have  dealt  with  our  customers  under  the 
policy  of  the  Golden  Rule.  You  always  buy  on  approval 
at  Ward’s.  “Your  money  back  if  you  want  it.” 

Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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SPRING 

— calls  to  new  work,  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  out- 
of-doors  and  brings  a  va¬ 
riety  of  new  needs  that 
are  all  filled  in  Ward’s 
Complete  Spring  Cata¬ 
logue.  And  always  at  a 
saving  that  often  makes 
possible  the  purchase  of 
three  things  at  the  usual 
price  of  two. 

For  the  Man 

Tents 

Automobile  Tents 
Tires 
Batteries 
Accessories 
Fishing  Tackle 
Cameras 

For  the  Boy 

Everything  for  Sports 
Baseball  Needs 
Tennis  Supplies 
Athletic  Goods 
Bicycles 
Tires 

Fashions  in 
Wearing  Apparel 

Coats 

Dresses 

Hats 

Shoes 

Silk  Hosiery 
Underwear 
Personal  Needs 

Everything  for  every 
need  at  a  saving 
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BETTER  SPRAYING 

/MFA/VS 

BIGGER  PROFITS 

Every  year  fruit  growers  admit  at 
harvest  time  that  they  realize  they 
omitted  one  or  two  important  sprays  or 
faded  to  mate  thorough  applications, 
and  iii  almost  every  ease  this  incon¬ 
sistency  in  the  spray  program  is  given 
as  the  al»b'.  for  the  high  percentage  of 
defective  fruit. 

You  Know  the  Reason  lor  Fruil 
Losses~Why  Not  Remedy  Them? 

Following  the  right  spray  schedule  for 
your  section,  using  proper  materials  and 
making  thaiough  applications  will  pro¬ 
duce  perfect  fruit. 


“  FRIEND  ”  Cut  Under  Type  SPRAYER 

For  making  the  spray  applications  you 
will  3ud  ••Friend”  sprayers  are  best  in 
the  long  run. 

They  are  low  down,  short  turning, 
easy  draft,  pumps  steady  high  pressure, 
light  weight,  plungers  and  valves  easily 
accessible,  very  simple  and  .sturdily 
built  throughout. 

We  make  hand,  power,  combination 
and  traction  sprayers  for  every  purpose. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

“FRIEND’’  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
120  East  Avenue  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


DREER'S 

Garden  Book 

“  A  RMCHAIR  gardening”  is  a  fas- 
YA  cinating  occupation  for  a  win¬ 
ter  evening.  With  a  copy  of  Dreer’s 
1926  Garden  Book  you  can -plan 
next  summer’s  garden  from  its 
wealth  of  suggestions  in  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 

A  Copy  mailed  free 
if  you  mention  Rural  New-Yorker 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GUIDE— Encyclopedic; 
complete  guide  to  every’  phase  of  gar¬ 
dening;  the  most  popular  amateur 
gardener’s  handbook  ever  published, 
$1.65  cloth,  postpaid.  •**  MODERN 
DAHLIA  CULTURE  (new)  $1.65 
cloth,  postpaid;  best  book;  by  expert 
grower  and  prize  winner.  These  are 
just  two  out  of  800  Garden,  Home 
Ground  and  Country  Life  books  de¬ 
scribed  in  new  Catalog  No.  12,  Free. 
DELAMARE  GARDEN  BOOKS 


FOR  FRUIT  TREES— 
Wire  FRASER 

j«  New  Apples  —  Medina,  Delicious  1940,  «j 
ij  Early  McIntosh,  Cortland,  etc.  j[ 
"I  Latham  Raspberry.  Cayuga  Pear.  ,■ 
S  20  types  of  Flowering  Crabs  and  a  «J 
?  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

Price  List  Free  »| 

■I  SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  INC.  I* 

’•  Geneseo,  New  York  •, 


SEEDS TBAbSUCCEED 

Direct  from  the  Nation’s  Capitol.  Send  for  our  Big 
Catalog  reproduced  in  colors,  one  of  the  wonder  sights 
of  Washington  and  full  of  Garden  information.  Now 
ready.  Absolutely  free. 

Send  10c  and  we  will  include  1  pkt 
each  :  —  DWARF  MIXED  NASTURTIUMS. 
FEATHERBLOOM  ASTERS,  GIANT 
FLOWERED  ZINNIAS,  SCARLET  GLOBE 
RADISH,  LONG  LOST  LETTUCE, 
BOLGIANO  TOMATO. 

FWB0LHAN0  S-Cft 


1038  B.SL- 


Wasainotow,  D.C. 


r^i 

1 

L 

C.N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine.  $1.75 

Well  made  witn  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

CLASS  -  ,  $2.SO  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Club  Root  and  Maggot  on 
Cabbage 

Can  you  give  me  a  sure  remedy  for 
What  is*  known  as  club-root  on  cabbage, 
rutabaga  turnips,  and  Chinese  cabbage? 
For  the  past  four  years  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  anything  in  that  line. 
The  roots  are  filled  with  small  maggots 
which  -poison  and  destroy  all  small  roots 
and  cause  them  to  enlarge  to  a  terrible 
size  and  stop  growing.  Last  season  1 
planted  a  large  patch  of  Chinese  caboage, 
and  every  plant  had  a  club-root  and  was 
ruined.  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  rem¬ 
edies  I  could  read  or  hear  about  but  with 
no  -success.  I  put  them  on  new  land, 
both  light  and  heavy  soil,  each  year  ap¬ 
plied  corrosive  sublimate  diluted,  also 
crude  carbolic  acid  and  soap,  and  strong 
tobacco  dust,  etc.,  and  I  have  club-root 
just  the  .same  .  h.  j.  s. 

Lowell,  Mass 

Apparently  IT.  ,T.  S.  has  tried  all  the 
recognized  methods  of  control,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  limestone  applica¬ 
tions.  Yet  if  he  has  tried  so  many  others 
he  has  probably  not  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  club-root  organism  flourishes  in 
acid  soils  and  that  two  to  ten  tons  of 
limestone  per  acre  to  make  the  soil  al¬ 
kaline  will  tend  to  hold  the  disease  in 
check. 

The  first  place  of  caution  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  club-root  is  in  the  seed  bed.  Land 
should  be  used  for  the  seed  bed  which 
has  never  grown  cabbage  before,  and  no 
manure  should  be  used  that  offers  the 
possibility  of  infection  from  cabbage  ref¬ 
use  that  may  have  the  organisms  m  it. 
If  club-root  is  found  in  the  seed  bed  the 
plants  should  not  be  set  because  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  thereby  spread  over  the  whole 
farm.  Where  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  have  the  laud  and  plants  free  from 
the  organism  no  trouble  is  experienced. 

The  cmost  recent  experimental  evidence 
shows  the  value  of  corrosive  sublimate 
(one  ounce  dissolved  in  10  gallons)  used 
in  the  seed  bed.  Besides  helping  to  con¬ 
trol  the  club-root,  this  treatment  controls 
the  cabbage  maggot — which  by  the  way, 
is  indicated  by  IT.  J.  S.’s  inquiry  as  re¬ 
sponsible  for  part  of  the  trouble.  The 
applications  are  made  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  gallon  to  40  ft.  'seed  bed  row  when 
the  plants  are  small,  increasing  to  two 
gallons  as  the  plants  get  larger.  Treat 
ment  is  begun  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
through  the  ground  and  repeated  at 
weekly  intervals  for  four  or  five  weeks. 

For  the  control  of  the  maggot  alone 
growing  the  plants  in  frames  covered 
with  cheese  cloth  so  as  to  prevent  the 
flies  from  laying  eggs,  is  the  most  com 
mon  practice  in  a  cabbage-growing  dis¬ 
trict  and  is  quite  satisfactory. 

H.  B.  T. 


Ailing  Peach  Trees 

I  am  sending  you  a  small  piece  of  the 
branch  of  one  of  our  peach  trees.  Bugs 
are  on  it.  We  have  two  older  trees  and 
they  bear  very  nice  fruit,  some  large, 
and  yet  lots  of  them  do  not  get  any 
larger  than  a  bean,  and  the  ripe  fruits 
|  are  mostly  rotten  inside,  although  the 
outside  is  perfect.  They  also  lose  most 
of  their  leaves  in  the  month  of  June. 
We  have  a  younger  peach  tree,  about  10 
!  year’s  old.  that  bears  a  lot  of  blossoms 
and  yet  the  fruit  never  gets  any  larger 
than  a  bean.  We  spray  it  in  the  Spring 
i  and  Summer  with  lime-sulphur  solution. 

I  also  give  a  dose  of  paradichloro  ben¬ 
zine  in  the  Fall  for  borers  and  a  top- 
dressitfg  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

New  York.  MBS.  A.  b. 

It  looks  as  -though  your  peach  trees 
had  all  .the  troubles  to  which  peach  trees 
are  -subjected.  In  the  first  place,  the 
twigs  that  were  sent  were  covered  with 
terrapin  scale,  a  scale  insect  character¬ 
ized  by  its  strongly  convex  form  and  by 
the  elongated  reddish  streaks  down  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  scales.  Spraying 
with  a  miscible  oil  at  the  recommended 
j  strength  while  the  tree  is  dormant  will 
j  clean  up  this  pest.  Lime-sulphur  does 
not  seem  effective.  The  small  peaches 
may  be  a  varietal  trouble  largely.  If 
the  variety  is  J.  II.  Hale  these  small 
peaches  are  due  to  lack  of  cross-pollina¬ 
tion  and  some  other  variety  should  be 
planted  nearby.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  trees  are  dying  at  the  tips,  and  if 
the  fruit  continues  small  the  trees  may 
be  suffering  from  the  “little  peach”  dis¬ 
ease.  in  which  case  they  will  fail  to 
recover. 

The  wormy  peaches  may  be  due  to 
cureulio — possibly  the  oriental  peach 
moth.  Try  more  thorough  spraying  with 
self-boiled  lime-su'lphnr  or  the  dry-mix 
lime-sulphur,  and  lead  arsenate  (1)  when 


the  shucks  are  off,  (2)  about  ten  days 
later. 

The  regular  lime-sulphur  solution  will 
injure  the  foliage  on  your  trees  if  used 
as  a  Summer  spray.  If  you  have  been 
using  it  it  may  be  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  the  leaves.  H.  b.  tukey. 

Pruning  Raspberries  the 
Second  Season 

I  should  like  to  know  how  to  trim  and 
care  for  both  red  and  black  raspberry 
canes.  I  set  them  out  last  Spring. 

Bervvinsdale,  Pa.  h.  l.  w. 

All  of  the  canes  are  new  canes,  and 
have  borne  no  fruit,  although  possibly 
the  old  stub  “handle”  of  the  original 
plant  may  have  thrown  ouit  a  shoot  or 
two  that  have  borne  a  berry  or  two. 
Any  old  stubs  should  be  cut  off.  The 
new  red  raspberry  canes  should  be 
thinned  out,  the  weak  ones  removed  en¬ 
tirely,  and  the  canes  that  are  left  may 
be  cut  back  below  any  point  of  Winter 
injury.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  made 
enough  growth  to  need  cutting  back 
otherwise.  In  following  years  these  canes 
may  be  cut  back  to  about  36  to  40  inches. 

The  black  raspberries  should  also  have 
the  new  canes  thinned  out,  and  the  lat¬ 
erals  should  be  cut  back  to  12  inches. 
All  of  this  work  would  best  be  done  in 
early  Spring.  h.  b.  t. 

A  man  got  stalled  with  his  automobile 
in  a  mudhole  near  Bass  Lake  last  week. 
While  making  a  vain  attempt  to  get  out 
a  small  boy  appeared  with  a  team  of 
horses.  “Want  me  to  haul  you  out.  Mis¬ 
ter?”  “How  much  do  you  want?” 
“Three  dollars.”  After  the  work  had 
been  done  and  the  money  paid  the  tour¬ 
ist  asked ;  “Do  you  puli  out  many  cars 
here?”  “About  12  a  day  on  the  average,” 
replied  the  boy.  “Do  you  work  nights, 
too?”  inquired  the  tourist.-  "Yes,  I  haul 
water  for  the  mudhole.” — North  Judson 
(Ind. )  News. 
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GENUINE 

Long  Island  Grown 

SEED  CORN 

LUCE’S  FAVORITE 
GOLDEN  NUGGET 

GERMINATION  90%  OR  OVER. 

YVE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 
$4.00  per  bu.  10  bu.  Tots  $3.50 

NASSAU  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

Hicksville,  Long  Island 


HARDY 
Ensilage 
Seed  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 
from  reliable  growers  in  the 
famous  West  Branch  Valley  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
field  producing  this  Corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  disinterested  representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  Cornell  University.  We 
have  only  a  limited  supply  of  good  seed  this  year. 
All  thoroughly  air-dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 

Write  us  lor  samples,  prices  and  complete  description. 
Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  sale. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Box  D  Williamsport,  Pa. 


HOLCO  Southern  Ensilage  Corn  ?a?r,Vee.’> 

prolific,  makes  the  heaviest  and  thickest  fodder.  Big 
monev-nniker  for  the  Dairy  Farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO.  Box  605  Canftn,  Ohio 


ForSale-About2,OOOLbs.Pop  Corn 

(White  Rice)  on  the  Ear.  Fine.  Any  reasonable 
offer  accepted.  Schneider*  Noe,  Congers,  N.Y . 


Make  More  Money  from  Cabbage 


CAREFUL  growers  write  me  they  are 
getting  18  to  30  tons  of  cabbage  per  acre. 
My.  book  told  them  how.  Now  they  are 
cashing  in  big.  You  can  do  as  well.  Secret 
is  knowing  how  to  pick  seed  and  handle 
crop.  Send  name  and  address  now  ;  I’ll 
mail  the  book  free.  . 

M.  Klitgord,  Importer,  Box  R,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ™ 

•'  Horsey,”  the  great  new  Early  Berry.  40  other  va¬ 
rieties.  Also  Raspberry.  Dewberry  plants,  Aspar¬ 
agus  roots.  Soy  Beans,  etc.  Catalog  ready. 

J.  KE1FFORD  HALL  R,  No.  2  Reids  Grove.  Md 


n,  1  ’-0  v  ar  i  e  t  i  es.  Stocky  plants 

atraWDerrY  *  and  q'u_e  t° name.  Catalog  pee 

—  H.  H-  BF 


H.  H.  BENNING 


Clyde.  N.Y- 


Albotrea  SWEET  CLOVER 

just  out  from  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  Best  De¬ 
pasture  and  hav,  the  dairyman’s  new  friend.  Pedigree 
barley,  early  oats,  red  clover,  timothy,  alsike,  alfalfa 
seed.  Write  for  information  circular. 

H.  E.  KRUEGER  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 


Pedigreed  Mary  Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

Order  with  confidence  from  one  of  original  and 
oldest  growers  of  this  incomparable  strain  in  U  S. 

A.L.  KUNKEL  _  Lisburn,  Pa. 


Fine  qualitv,  hill  grown,  Russet  Potatoes,  88  bushel 
sack.  CARL  STEWART  Cliietiiiiatiis,  N.  V, 


20  Iris,  mixed,  $1.  15  hardy  Chrysanthemum,  $1.  6 
Phlox,  mixed.  $1.  50  Gladiolus,  mixed,  $1,  25  Better 
mixed.  $1.  All  prepaid.  Write  for  price  list. 

W.  H.  TOI’PIN  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 


PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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FREE! 


Accept  this  offer  AT  ONCE! 
It  may  not  appear  again!  The 
of  this  particular  seed  is 
LIMITED  this  year! 

Nearly  75,000  home  gardeners  grew 
Stark’s  “Blight-Resister"  Toma- 
-  toes  (Improved  NORTON— the  variety 
found  more  resistant  than  any  other  vari- 
T  .  ety.  —Page  12.  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  1015).  They 
declare  it  doubled  yield  of  other  tomatoes” 
despite  worst  drought  in  years,”  when  other 
varieties  died  of  wilt  and  blight. 

Act  Immediately! 

Send  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  (or  post 
Trial  Seed  Packet  and  NEW 
BOOK  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm 
— Fruit  Trees — and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Hedges,  etc. 

Address  Box  508 

STARK  BRO  S 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

A  for  HOY  ears 

1  AV  STARK  BRO’S, Box  508 .Louisiana,  Mo.  f 

'  „  Send  me  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  Stark's  . 

I  fv  ^^Bhght -Resister”  Tomato  and  BIG  NEW  | 

I 
I 


_ Blight -Resister”  Tomato  and  BIG  NEW 

BOOK  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds 
—Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals — FREE. 


.  I 

I 

I  . I 

|^R.  R.  or  St.  No . . . State .  . j 


Name . 

P.  O . 


“18  tons  of  Sutton's  Mangels 
from  2  pounds  of  seed ” 

“Last  year,”  writes  a  dairy  farmer  of 
Westville,  Ohio,  "l  planted  2  pounds  of 
Sutton’s  Pedigree  Seed  and  harvested  over 
18  tons  of  beets.  I  have  never  had  cows 
produce  so  much  milk  on  such  an  econom¬ 
ical  ration.” 

Sutton’s  Pedigree  Mangels  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  over  70  years  of  plant  breeding. 
They  are  the  largest  yielding  mangels  known. 

Our  free  illustrated  catalog  gives  prices 
and  complete  cultural  directions.  Also  use¬ 
ful  information  regarding  correct  cattle 
feeding.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


Vines  Fail  to  Bear 

I  trim  grapevines  once  every  year  in 
February,  and  they  set  two  to  five 
bunches  on  every  new  vine.  When  the 
blooms  fall  the  grapes  fall  off.  I  have 
sprayed  them  with  lime-sulphur.  Bordeaux 
and  arsenate  of  lead,  when  in  bloom,  and 
two  weeks  after,  and  yet  they  blast  and 
fall  off.  p.  c. 

Kingston,  I'a. 

There  may  he  several  reasons  why 
these  vines  fail  to  develop  fruit  each  sea¬ 
son.  The  one  that  seems  -most  tenable 
from  this  distance  is  the  use  of  lime- 
sulphur  solution  as  a  spray  when  the 
green  parts  of  the  vine  are  out.  It  lias 
been  found  that  the  grapevine  is  not  at 
all  tolerant  of  lime-sulphur  except  as  a 
dormant  spray,  and  even  then  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  its  use  is  onen  to  question 
except  for  very  specific  purposes.  Thus 
far  Bordeaux  mixture  is  preferable  made 
according  to  the  4-4-50  formula,  that 
is,  4  lbs.  of  freshly  hydrated  lime  and 
4  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  are  added  sep¬ 
arately  to  50  gallons  of  water.  The  lime 
is  worked  into  a  paste  with  water,  while 
the  copper  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  four 
gallons  of  water.  The  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  is  first  added  to  the  50  gallons 
.of  water  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  it. 
and  then  the  lime  water  is  stirred  in. 
The  mixture  should  be  thoroughly  agi¬ 
tated  while  being  used.  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  should  only  be  made  as  fast  as  it 
is  required,  as  there  is  breaking  down 
when  it  stands  even  over  night,  and  in¬ 
jury  to  the  vines  is  likely  to  result. 

The'  first  application  should  be  made 
when  the  first  or  second  leaves  are  show¬ 
ing,  a  second  just  before  blooming  and 
a  third  when  the  grape  berries  are  the 
size  of  small  peas.  In  some  seasons  later 
applications  may  be  necessary.  Arsenate 
of  lead  may  be  added  to  one  or  all  of 
these  applications  for  the  control  of  chew¬ 
ing  insects. 

Another  reason  that  less  frequently  re¬ 
sults  in  “sloughing”  is  the  over-stimula¬ 
tion  of  vegetative  growth  through  the 
excessive  use  of  manure. 

Some  varieties  fail  to  hold  their  blos¬ 
soms  because  of  poor  pollination  of  the 
flower.  Such  varieties,  if  one  must  grow 
them,  should  be  mixed  with  varieties  that 
develop  potent  pollen,  that  they  may  be 
cross-fertilized.  If  the  vine  in  question 
be  Concord,  Niagara.  Worden  or  Dela¬ 
ware  the  lack  of  proper  fertilization  of 
the  blossom  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
“sloughing.”  In  some  seasons  the  essen¬ 
tial  flower  parts  of  the  blossom  bud  are 
eaten  out  by  a  small  pest,  the  grape- 
blossom  midge.  No  control  for  it  is 
known  at  present.  f.  l.  g. 


Propagating  Wild 
Grapevines 

Many  years  ago  I  found  a  wild  grape¬ 
vine  with  grapes  fully  ripe  during 
August.  Sept.  1  found  the  fruit  nearly 
gone.  From  time  to  time  I  have  tried 
to  raise  new  vines  from  cuttings,  as  the 
roots  are  in  a  great  wall  of  rocks.  The 
cuttings  fail  to  grow.  Grapes  are  very 
sweet  and  are  light  green  with  reddish 
tinge  when  fully  ripe.  How  and  when 
can  I  propagate  these  grapes  success¬ 
fully,  not  as  a  market  product  but  for 
the  home  garden?  d,  a.  p. 

East  Saugus,  Mass. 


H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Room  406,  64  Wall  St.  New  York  City 


uuuiLjou  to  being  of  the  very  highest  purity  and 
germination,  Positively  Will  Not  Winter-Kill 

Our  guarantee  of  Scott’s  Grimm  Alfalfa  means  some¬ 
thing  definite.  It  means  that  you  have  a  growing  proof 
of  genuineness.  Write  today  for  free  copy  of  our  Seed 
Guido — the  best  book  we  have  ever  offered.  Contains 
valuable  information  on  Alfalfa,  Soybeans,  Clovers,  etc. 
Our  seeds  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind  ;  and 
besides,  U'e  Pay  The  Freight. 

0  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  812  Fifth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


D SEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock — Hone 
Better  — 56  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

Tlie  new',  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Developed  by 
the  State  Bean  Labratory  at  Perry.  N.Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  general  catalogue.  HOBSON  SEED  t'AKM  Hull.  N.  T 


SULPHUR 

For  Spraying  and  Dusting 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO. 

100  William  St.  New  York 


Since  failure  has  resulted  from  at¬ 
tempts  to  propagate  this  vine  by  means 
of  cuttings,  it  is  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  variety  belongs  to  one  of  the  grape 
species  in  which  propagation  through 
cuttings  is  very  difficult.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  the  vine  which  do  not  lend 
themselves,  to  cutting  propagation,  and  if 
■the  sort  is  to  be  perpetuated  it  must 
be  through  layering.  This  briefly  con¬ 
sists  in  burying  either  one-year  canes 
still  attached  to  the  parent  vine,  or  the 
green  shoots  of  the  current  season  to  a 
slight  depth  in  the  soil,  and  then  bring¬ 
ing  the  tip  of  the  cane  or  shoot  to  the 
surface  so  that  terminal  growth  may  pro¬ 
ceed.  in  a  normal  manner.  In  the  Fall 
or  Spring  following,  the  buried  portion 
is  dug  and  the  cane  between  the  parent 
and  the  newly-formed  roots  is  cut.  After 
the  shoots  have  attained  a  length  of  a 
few  feet  in  early  Summer  many  of  the 
joints  or  nodes  may  he  covered  with  soil 
and  usually  roots  will  form  at  each  node 
thus  giving  several  rooted  plants  in  the 
Fall. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  a  vine  as  old  as 
this  one  will  naturally  have  formed  layers 
if  the  tips  have  reached  down  to  the  soil. 
These  can  be  cut  away  and  transplanted 
and  thus  the  labor  and  time  involved  if 
done  by  man  will  be  eliminated.  It  is 
probably  true  that  suckers  have  formed 
about  the  base  of  the  vine,  in  which  case 
they  may  be  cut  away  with  some  attached 
roots  from  the  parent  vine  and  put  in 
any  desired  location.  f.  e.  g. 


Jimmy  giggled  when  the  teacher  read 
the  story  of  the  man  who  swam  across 
the  Tiber  three  times  before  breakfast. 
“You  do  not  doubt  that  a  trained  swim¬ 
mer  could  do  that,  do  you?”  “No.  sir.” 
answered  Jimmy,  “hut  I  wonder  why  lie 
did  not  make  it  four  and  get  back  to  the 
side  where  his  clothes  were.” — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


METCALFS 

[Seeds  of  known  Origiiri1 

Order  Direct  at  these  Low  Prices 

Compare  our  prices  and  qualities  before  you  buy.  We’ll  gladly  send 
samples  of  any  of  the  items  quoted  below.  We  offer  only  “Seeds  of  Known 
Ongm  which  we  can  heartily  recommend.  Our  Red  Clover  is  Grown  in  the 
XuJ'V?  do  not  £and,e  imported  Red  Clover  or  Alfalfa  Seed,  against 
Which  the  Government  warns.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 

Bags  FREE — Freight  prepaid  on  assorted  orders  of  250  lbs.  or  more 


RED  CLOVER  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Medium . $ 22.25 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Mammoth.,,  23.25 

ALFALFA  perbu. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned,  Utah  Grown. $14.50 
Grimm,  Certified,  in  sealed  bags..,  27.00 
Canadian  Variegated  “  “  17.00 

ALSIKE 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned . Perbu.  $18.00 

SWEET  CLOVER 

Scarified,  W.  B.. Perbu.  $8.75 

TIMOTHY 

Recleaned . Perbu.  $4.50 

TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  MIXED 

-  Perbu. 

Metcalfs  Rec.  about  22%%  Alsike.$6.75 

METCALF’S  SEED  OATS 

Alberta  Cluster . Per  bu.  $1.25 

Cornellian  . Perbu.  1.20 

Ohio  Grown  Oats . Perbu!  1.10 

METCALF’S  SEED  WHEAT 

Perbu. 

Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat . $3.25 


Metcalf’s 


Metcalf's 


METCALF’S  SEED  CORN 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage . $4.50 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes .  3.75 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop .  3.75 

Luce’s  Favorite .  3.65 

Virginia  Eureka  Corn .  4.00 

Improved  Learning .  2.50 

Golden  Glow .  3.00 

Cornell  No.  11 .  3.25 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint .  4.00 

FANCY  BARLEY 

6  Row  Oderbrucker . Perbu.  $1.85 

2  Row  Fancy . Perbu.  2.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed . Per  lb.  $  .43 

Best  Orchard  Grass . Per  lb.  .26 

Canada  Blue  Grass . Per  lb.  .44 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch . Per  lb.  .14 

PEAS 

Canada  Field  Peas.. . Perbu. 

WRINKLED  PEAS 

Dark  Pod  Telephone . Perbu. 

Alderman  . Perbu. 

Thomas  Laxton . Perbu. 

Gradus  . Perbu. 

Laxtonian  . Perbu. 


$3.75 


$8.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

10.00 


METCALF’S  HIGH  QUALITY  GARDEN  SEEDS 


\icks  Scarlet  Globe  Radish. ..  .lb.  $  .65 
Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tip  “  ...lb.  .65 

Danver  Half  Long  Carrot . lb.  .75 

Chantenay  Carrot . lb.  .75 

Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery.. oz.  .40 

Snowball  Cauliflower . oz.  1.50 

White  Spine  Cucumber . lb.  1.00 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet . lb.  .75 

Golden  Bantam  Corn . bu.  7  50 

Early  Evergreen  Corn . bu.  7.50 


Tellow  Globe  Danver  Onions 

White  Globe  Onion . 

Big  Boston  Lettuce . 

Long  Green  Cucumber.... 

Green  Hubbard  Squash . . . 
Common  Varieties  of  Spinach.. lb. 

Hollow  Crown  Parsnip .  ih 

Grand  Rapids  Lettuce . 

Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage 
Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage. 


Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  5  Lbs.  or  Over.  Why  Pay  More? 


$5.50 

6.00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

.25 

.65 

1.00 

2.50 

1.75 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 


200  West  Genesee  Street 

Send  for  our  Seed  Catalogue 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ONION  SEED 

Schell’s  Quality  Seed  With  High  Germination 

We  offer  our  Market  Gardener  friends  tbe  following  onion  seed  at  tlie  prices  quoted. 
Mr.  Harold  Husted.  N.  J.,  says — ‘‘From  1%  acres  of  your  Schell's  Large  White  Globe 
Onion  I  harvested  over  1,000  bushel  hampers  which  averaged  $5.00  per  hamper.” 

Mr.  Clyde  Stephenson,  N.  Y.,  says — “I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  your  seeds.  Ex¬ 
actly  lour  acres  ot  onions  yielded  3,226  bushels  of  first-class  screened  onions.” 

If  you  buy  your  seeds  on  a  quality  basis  we  can  do  you  good,  but  if  you  buy  them  on 
a  price  basis  we  cannot,  for  the  best  of  everything  costs  more. 

,  x-  ,,  J"est  Date  of  Test  Price  per  lb. 

Scholl  s  Round  Yellow  Danvers . 96%  January  1926  $4  00 

Schell's  Yellow  Strasburg  .  . .  ...1C0%  January,  1926  4  75 

Schell's  Large  Red  Wethersfield... . 100%  December  1925  4  00 

Schell’s  Prizetaker  .  97%  December,  1925  t‘,00 

Schell  s  Large  White  Globe  .  95%  January.  1926  8  50 

Schell's  White  Silverskin  .  05%  January,  1926  7  00 

Schell’s  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  .  99%  January,  1926  7  00 

Schell's  Japanese  . 98%  January,  1926  t!o0 

5%  discount  for  cash  with  order,  or  July  1st  on  good  credit  reference. 

Order  at  once!  Ask  for  cur  Market  Gardeners  Catalogue. 

Walter  S.  Schell,  Inc. 

QUALITY  SEEDS 

They  Grow  Better!  They  Yield  Better! 

Tenth  and  Market  Streets  Harrisburg,  Penn  a. 


IT  PAYS  to  put  new  blood  into  your  seed — anyway  your  Seed 
Oats — and  especially  when  you  get  the  right  kind.  Here  are 
six  good  varieties.  Proven  heavy  yielders  by  ten  or  more 
years’  actual  use  in  all  Northern  and  Eastern  sections.  Famous 
“Shadeland  Climax”  (prettiest  seed  you  ever  saw)  and  “White 
Russian”  have  made  hosts  of  friends  everywhere.  Prices  are 
right — -SAMPLES  FREE.  Write  and  ask  for  them  today. 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  this  ad  !  GET  YOUR  FREE  COPY 
OF  OUR  NEW  CATALOG.  It  offers  seed  for  field  crops  only. 
Better  yielders.  the  more  reliable  kinds  that  you  can  depend  on  ! 
All  the  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  heavy  yielding  Oats,  Silo  and  Crib  Corn, 
Barley,  Potatoes,  etc.  Also  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas,  Cover  Crops, 
Pasture  Grasses,  Quick  Hay-crops,  Seed  Inoculation,  etc.  Be  sure 
to  write  for  this  book  —it’s  bound  to  pay  you. 


Box  1 S 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  inc.  Landisville  (LK“.V"j  Pa. 


Root  Grafts 

McIntosh,  Delicious,  and  other  apples.  Should 
make  nice  trees  by  Fall.  Ours  noted  for  careful 
make-up  and  do-well  features,  100— $3.50.  1,001)  up, 
lower  prices.  HUNTER  E.  MflRKLE,  Martinsbiiru,  W  Va. 


RASPRFRRIF<k  pay“ga  <red>  •-  Columbian,  (purple  >; 

.  n  1  him  Farmer,  (black!.  State  inspect 

ed.  Practically  disease  free.  *25  per  1,000  :  $.2  per  100. 

F.  H.  LACY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


WILMA 

A  Greater  Peach  Than  Elberta 
Priced  Reasonably 

0.  C  PASCHKE,  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 
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Twice  the  Value 
in  Plant  Food~ 

but  not 

Twice  the  Price/ 

It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops 
grow.  Buy  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 

International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  contain 
twice  as  much,  plant  food  as  a  standard  fertilizer. 

For  example,  10  bags  of  Multiple-Strength  8-16-8 
contain  as  much  plant  food  as  20  bags  of  stand¬ 
ard  4-8-4  fertilizer.  You  haul  half  as  many  bags 
from  the  station — haul  half  as  many  bags  to  the 
field — drill  half  as  much  fertilizer. 

“Twice  the  value  in  plant  food 
— but  not  twice  the  price.” 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  Vs  about 

International 
Multiple-Strength 
fertilizers 


Dealers  :  It  you  wish  Standard  Grade 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  Fertilizers,  there  are  none 
MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  better  than  ^^ational  . 

FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS.  We  also  make  FOS-FOR-US 
,  Poultry  Grit. 

Write  us  to-day . 


ijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiihiu11111111' 


■HUB 


International  Agricultural  Corporation 

I  MANUFACTURERS  I  ■  OF  HIGH  GRADE  Nv  FERTILIZERS 

Dept.  R.,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 


Name  . 


Address. 


T  o\vn_ 


State- 
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Snapdragons 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  PRICES  ON 

Hydrated  and  Ground  Burnt  Lime 

Agents  Wanted  -  -  Write  for  Prices 

CARL  T.  PHARO  P.  0.  Box  1042  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


Atpsngus- Washington  Rust-Proof  Barr  s-Mam.,Falm’to.  Good, 

sturdy  roots,  $1.25  hund.  ;  *8  thous.  prepaid.  Hubbaid 
squash  seed,  ft  lb.  Lane.  Co.  Sure  Crop  or  Sweepstake 
seed  corn,  $2  bu.  Sat.  guar.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsburyvillr.  Pa. 


Atlock  Farm  Strain  Asparagus weiigrown from 

selected  seed.  Atlock  Farms,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J 

numoc  VARIETIES  IN  SEEDS.  Gladioli  Bulbs. 
UnUlUC  Plants,  my  own  growing.  Send  lor  list. 
C  H  BREWER  P.  I>.  2  Rahway,  N.  J. 


ACPAPAfUQ  RnnTQ  WASHINGTON,  PALMETTO 
AOrAKAUUj  KUU1D  AND  GIANT  ARGENTINE 

2-yeav  size,  per  1,000.  88;  1-yr.,  per  1.000,  $5.  Rhu¬ 
barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  lOO,  86;  1-yr.,  per  100, 
83.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  per  lb.,  postage  paid,  82. 

H.  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

'UU1UUU  v  AND  WASHINGTON.  1  and 

2  years  old.  Grown  from  Pedigree  Seed.  Prices  reason- 
aide.  Write  for  catalog  listing  everything  for  Field  and 

Garden.  Ralph  \V.  Sterling  C'utehogiie,  N.  Y. 


Are  Dependable  Seeds 


4 

5 


Y our  Qrandfather  Bought 
Them — You  Can  Buy  Them 


Mail  Your  Order  Today 


(86) 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

Seed  Qroivers 

251  MECHANIC  ST.  -  JACKSON,  MICH. 

Isbell’s  Catalog  is  mailed  FREE  on  request 


Snapdragons  are  also  often  called  by 
their  botanical  name  Antirrhinum.  They 
are  a  very  popular  flower.  Their  popu- 
arity  is  well  deserved  because  they  are 
easily  grown  and  make  a  wonderful  dis¬ 
play,  either  in  beds  or  as  cut  flowers.  In 
vases  or  baskets  they  are  most  beauti¬ 
ful  alone  or  certain  colors  mixed  with 
other  flowers.  A  basket  of  pink  snap¬ 
dragons  and  white  lilies  are  most  beau¬ 
tiful  arranged  together.  Yellow  snap¬ 
dragons  with  blue  Delphinium,  either  the 
double  annual  or  hardy  larkspur,  are  a 
ood  combination.  They  are  also  very 
pretty  to  use  with  baby’s  breath  (Gyp- 
sophila).  Were  I  only  permitted  to 
have  one  kind  of  flower  I  would  choose 
napdragons. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  snap¬ 
dragons.  They  are  the  new  giant  va¬ 
rieties.  which  have  great  spikes  of  giant 
flowers,  suitable  for  large  vases  and  bas¬ 
kets  of  flowers,  the  half  dwarf  and  the 
dwarf.  The  two  latter  types  make  at¬ 
tractive  beds,  and  the  flowers  are  fine 
for  table  decorations  or  small  vases.  As 
far  as  culture  is  concerned  they  do  not 
differ  in  any  way.  They  are  all  valued 
for  their  long  season  of  bloom.  If  start¬ 
ed  early  they  will  bloom  from  the  latter 
part  of  June  till  severe  frosts  come.  I 
have  cut  bouquets  of  fine  snapdragons  as 
late  as  November  12  in  several  seasons. 

Any  ordinary  good  garden  soil  will  pro¬ 
duce  fine  snapdragons.  Tl^ey  do  best  in 
sunny  positions,  where  the)  will  not  be 
crowded.  For  very  early  blooming  sow 
the  seed  indoors  the  last  of  March  or 
first  of  April.  Broadcast  the  seed  over 
the  soil  and  press  in  with  the  palms  of 
the  hands.  Then  cover  with  a  piece  of 
old  soft  cloths  and  keep  damp.  Re- 
rnove  the  cloth  at  once  when  the  tiny 
sprouts  appear.  Place  in  a  sunny  win¬ 
dow  in  a  cool  room.  As  soon  as  the 
tiny  plants  can  be  handled  transplant 
to  other  boxes  one  inch  apart  each  way. 
Keep  cool  and  they  will  be  ready  to  set 
in  the  'garden  by  the  end  of  April. 

If  sown  right  in  the  open  the  seed 
should  be  pressed  into  the  soil  and  then 
covered  lightly  with  finely  pulverized 
well-rotted  manure;  this  holds  moisture 
and  insures  perfect  germination.  They 
will  take  20  days  or  more  to  germinate 
if  the  weather  is  cool.  If  the  ground 
can  be  worked  the  seed  can  he  sown  oat 
doors  the  last  of  March  or  any  time_  dur¬ 
ing  April.  The  seed  are  slow  to  germinate 
in  cool  weather,  and  in  case  they  come 
up.  frosts  will  not  hurt  them,  as  they 
are  not  easily  frozen. 

The  plants  should  be  set  or  thinned 
to  stand  a  foot  apart,  for  robust  plants 
and  large  flowers.  To  have  a  continuous 
disnlay  of  flowers  the  spikes  must  be  cut 
when  in  full  bloom,  and  before  any  seed 
pods  form.  To  save  seed,  it  is  best  to 
tie  a  string  around  one  spike  of  each 

color  wanted  and  allow  no  other  seed 

pods  to  form,  and  just  as  soon  as  they 
ripen  remove  from  the  plants.  One  may 
mark  certain  pods  this  way  for  seed, 

hoping  to  have  an  abundance  of  seed 
from  a  choice  color,  but  when  they  grow 
and  bloom  they  will  be  all  colors.  Why? 
Because  the  bees  go  in  a  flower  on  one 
spike,  come  out  with  the  pollen  clinging 
to  feet  and  wings,  go  in  to  another 

flower  of  another  color,  and  mix  the 
pollen  from  the  two  flowers,  the  result 
being  a  different  color  of  flower  from 
the  seed  saved.  It  has  been  an  interest¬ 
ing  experiment  to  try  to  raise  seed  that 
will  come  true  to  color  as  desired.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  stakes  were  driven  in 
about  snapdragon  plants,  then  a  bag  was 
sewn  up  from  a  piece  of  mosquito  net¬ 
ting  and  put  down  over  the  stakes  to  the 
ground,  completely  covering  the  plant. 
This  was  done  when  the  first  flower 
opened  so  the  desired  color  could  be 
chosen,  this  first  flower  was  pinched  off 
before  covering  the  plant,  and  all  the 
spikes  of  flowers  on  the  plant  left  go 
for  seed.  There  will  not  be  as  many 
seeds  form  when  they  are  covered  this 
way.  so  there  must  be  more  spikes  left 
for  seed.  The  first  year  two  plants  of 
pink  snapdragons,  different  shades,  and 
a  plant  of  a  mauve  shade  were  selected 
to  cover.  Plants  from  the  seed  thus  cov¬ 
ered  of  the  one  shade  of  pink,  every  plant 
produced  flowers  true  to  color,  the  other 
shade  of  pink  two  plants  produced  red 
flowers,  and  the  mauve  shade  were  all 
true  to  color. 

Again  plants  from  this  seed  were  cov¬ 
ered  and  from  the  seed  of  pink  flowers 
03  plants  were  set,  and  every  plant  pro¬ 
duced  flowers  true  to  color,  every  one 
being  exactly  the  same  shade.  Last,  year 
I  tried  other  colors :  the  result  is  to  be 
found  out  when  they  bloom  this  year. 

The  bed  of  pink  snapdragons  was  bor¬ 
dered  with  a  row  of  Balcony  Pink  Pe¬ 
tunias,  and  edged  with  Sweet  Alyssum, 
making  a  very  bright  and  showy  bed. 

MARY  A.  KINT1GH. 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

The  Sure  Profit  Crop 

•  A  Planting  of  these  Massive 
Roots  this  Spring,  can  he  Cut 
Next  Year,  and  every  year 
thereafter  for  15  to  20  years. 

Specially  selected  for  size 
and  vigor,  to  produce  a  pro¬ 
lific  supply  of  Giant  Stalks  1 
to  2  inches  in  diameter,  8  to 
12  stalks  to  the  hunch. 

Rust  Resistaol — Easily  Grown— Sure  lo  Live 
50  Giant  Roots,  85.  25  Giant  Roots,  83. 

By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid,  cultural  direct  ions  included 
Prices  on  larger  quantities,  and  Attractive  Offer 
to  Commercial  Growers,  sent  upon  request 

Write  Today  for  Illustrated  Booklet— It  is  Free 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS  Box  262  M2  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Prices  Reasonable 

We  have  a  little  million 
of  them.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  full  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  It  won’t  go 
into  the  waste  basket. 
Read  pages  2  and  3  and 
see  why  our  business  is 
increasing  year  after 
year. 


* 
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GLADIOLUS 

Bit  |  n  C  direct  from 
U  L  O  THE  GROWER 

Producers  and  Specialists  in  first  quality 
Gladiolus  Bulbs  EXCLUSIVELY.  Open  air 
dried  and  cured.  Dozens  of  varieties.  Priced 
as  low  as  50c  per  dozen.  Our  SPECIAL 
COMBINATION'S  offer  a  wide  variety  in 
popular  and  exclusive  bulbs — 200  first  quality 
bulbs  $5;  100  for  .$3;  others  .$2  and  $1.  Write 
today  for  detailed  selective  list — also  illus¬ 
trated  free  catalog.  It  tells  how  and  when 
lo  plant  Gladiolus — how  to  grow  them.  Beau¬ 
tify  your  home  surroundings  this  season 
with  a  Farnsworth  Gladiolus  bed. 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  CO.,  Inc. 

Farnsworth  Gladiolus  Bauch 

Lancaster  -  -  -  Mass. 


Gladiolus  Book  Free 

Write  for  my  new  booklet  ‘  THE 
GLADIOLUS  BEAUTIFUL.”  Has 
32  pages,  complete  color-descrip¬ 
tions  of  175  fine  varieties,  (many 
new)  cultural  hints,  collections, 
special  offers,  and  contains  30  illus¬ 
trations.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail.  IT’S  FREE  ! 
Rainbow  Collection 
One  bulb  each  of  thirty  different 
varieties,  many  rare  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  lavender,  orange,  rose, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3  if  separately  labeled. 
Will  bloom  this  first  summer,  and 
give  you  plea  sure  for  years  to  come. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Sent  postpaid  with  easy 
planting  directions  for  only  $1.00. 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  263  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz., 
$27.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

SilverColumbia.  Templar, Commonwealth,  Ophelia, 
Mrs  Calvin  Coolidge.  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Premier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Annie  Laurie.  Bloom  from  these  bushes  won 
1st  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show,  New  York 
City,  four  years  in  succession,  1922,  1923.  1924,  1925. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemum  Plants,  all  colors.  SI. 25  per 
dozen.  $10.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  one  of  the  sweetest  flower*  that 
grovB,  two  year-old  pipe,  25  for  $1.00;  100  for  $3.00.  Post¬ 
paid  insured  delivery.  Honorable  treatment  guarant’d. 

REYNOLDS  FARM  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

GIVE  THEM  A  CHANCE 

to  prove  they  are  better  than  the  best  Strawberries  you 
ever  grew.  BEACON,  early  ;  ROQUET,  midseason  ; 
R  1,1  £8,  late;  blossoms  perfect.  Originated  at  N. 
Y.  State  Agr.  Exp.  Station.  They  give  great  crops  of 
1  irge,  delicious  Strawberries.  50  plants  of  each  (150)  for 
only  $1.88.  postpaid.  Columbian,  Raspberry,  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus,  and  Iris  plants.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  Macedon,  N.  Y. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

1)  DOl  RLE  DAHLIAS  unlabeled,  assoited 
colors.  Prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

WM  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol,  Pa.  Depl.  R 


Indian  Meal  Bag  Pudding 

Noticed  a  request  in  your  paper  for  an 
old-fashioned  meal  bag  pudding.  Here 
it  is :  Two  cups  sweet  milk,  one  cup  sour 
milk,  two  cups  meal,  one  cup  flour,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  pinch  salt.  Stir  in  one  cup 
blackberries.  Place  contents  in  a  wet  5-lb. 
cloth  sugar  sack,  leaving  a  vent  of  three 
inches  for  expansion.  Cook  two  hours  in 
kettle  of  boiled  vegetables.  Serve  with 
cream  and  brown  sugar. 

MBS.  L.  .L.  HARRIS. 


rioUiao  25— $2;  75— $5; not  labeled,  1.5— $1.50;  50— $5.  la. 
Uanlldo  beled ;  all  different  varieties.  Perennial  Phlox, 
cannas,  Mxd,  15 — $1:  50 — $2.  Tuckahoe  Dahlia  Gardens.  Deutou,  Md. 

Gladiolus  Satisfaction  isre8urTeUufo,^rvn  by 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Finest  varieties.  Farmers  prices 

Dahlias  and  bladioli  -,o Gladioli, $i.  i$Dahiias.$i. 

postpaid.  Circular  free.  A.  M.  KENNEL  HoueybrooU,  l’a. 

A|  ■  nini  IIC  20  exquisitely  beautiful  varieties,  #1. 
ULAUIULUO  All  colors.  None  alike.  Satisfaction 
gua’rtd.  Price  list  free.  Gelser  Bros,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 

PI  Anmi  I  Improved  mixture,  largest  size  bulbs. 
ULHUIULI  blooming  this  season.  $1.50  per  luo. 
Cannas,  15,  51.00.  P.  D.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Pansies  and  Sweet  William  Plants 4  ‘postpaid81, 

W.  S.  FORI)  &  SON  Hartly,  Delaware 
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Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.10. 
Cannas.  Catalogue.  A.  SHERMAH  Chicopee  Pulls,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

34  to  40  ft,,  37c  per  ft,,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.Y. 

Ul  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  11 ■  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 
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Spraying  with  the  Calendar 
Will  Not  Control  Apple 
Scab 

Favorable  Conditions. — Prof.  II.  II. 
Whetzel  explained  very  carefully  the  life 
history  of  the  apple  scab  fungus.  He  told 
the  growers  who  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Pomologieal 
Society  that  they  must  consider  the 
weather  conditions  and  not  the  spray 
calendar  if  they  expected  to  grow  apples 
free  from  scab.  No  scab  infection  can 
take  place  except  during  wet  •weather, 
lienee  if  it  is  dry  for  any  length  of  time, 
no  matter  what  the  sitage  of  the  apple 
buds,  no  infection  can  take  place.  Brief¬ 
ly  the  life  history  of  the  fungus.  The  ap¬ 
ple  scab  fungus  is  carried  over  Winter 
on  the  old  dead  leaves  which  had  the  dis¬ 
ease  the  previous  season.  About  the  time 
the  apple  buds  start  growth,  the  disease 
is  also  in  condition  to  grow,  the  spores, 
or  “seeds*’  inside  the  diseased  leaf  are 
ready  to  be  discharged  into  the  air  and 
infect  the  new  growth  of  the  tree.  But, 
these  spores  cannot  be  liberated  unless 
they  are  soaked  with  water.  This  means 
that  unless  there  is  a  rain,  the  old  leaves 
cannot  absorb  enough  water  to  cause 
t lie  spore  cases  to  open  and  let  out  the 
spores. 

IIow  Scab  Grows. — When  it  rains 
these  spores  are  liberated,  and  are  car¬ 
ried  by  the  currents  of  air  up  into  the 
'tree.  If  small  leaves  have  already  de¬ 
veloped,  the  spores  falling  upon  such 
new  leaves  will  immediately  start  growth, 
the  haustoria  or  “root"’  of  the  fungus 
will  grow  into  the  leaf  tissue,  and  once 
it  gets  a  foothold  inside  the  leaf  it  cannot 
be  controlled  by  any  amount  of  spraying 
applied  later.  After  a  rainy  spell  there 
may  come  a  week  or  two  of  bright 
weather.  Those  spores  which  did  not  gain 
a  foothold  within  the  tissue  of  the  tree 
will  be  killed  by  drying  out. 

Spraying  Without  Results.- -As 
soon  as  the  ground  has  dried  out,  the 
grower  may  start  his  spray  rig  and  do  a 
thorough  job  of  spraying.  It  remains  dry 
for  two  weeks,  the  leaves  and  flower  buds 
are  increasing  in  size  rapidly.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  spray  material  which  entirely 
protected  them  10  days  ago  is  too  small, 
— the  plant  has  outgrown  the  “protecting 
coat.”  Another  two-days’  rain  comes 
along,  another  crop  of  spores  is  liberat¬ 
ed  ;  some  of  them  fall  on  the  unprotected 
parts  of  the  leaves,  the  stems  of  the  lir- 
tle  apples  and  also  on  the  little  apple 
itself.  After  the  rain,  the  grower  sprays 
again.  At  the  end  of  the  season  he  will 
probably  have  a  crop  of  scabby  fruit.  He 
may  lay  the  fault  to  the  spray  material, 
or  say  that  spraying  “does  no  good.”  He 
has  “locked  his  garage  after  his  car  is 
stolen.”  Hb  should  have  had  his  trees 
covered  with  a  coating  of  protective 
spray  material  before  and  not  after  the 
rain.  It  is  possible  to  prevent  spores  of 
the  apple  scab  from  developing,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  kill  the  disease  after  it 
gets  inside  the  leaf  or  fruit  tissue. 

Continued  Work. — The  old  leaves  on 
the  ground  continue  to  give  off  spores  for 
several  weeks;  lienee  the  grower  must  be 
prepared  to  spray  before  every  rain  un¬ 
til  the  fruit  is  an  inch  or  more  in  diam¬ 
eter.  To  be  accurate,  he  would  have  spore 
traps  in  his  orchard  to  determine  this 
point,  'the  time  when  spore  dissemination 
ceases,  but  if  the  fruit  and  foliage  is  pro¬ 
tected  until  the  above  mentioned  stage  is 
reached,  he  should  feel  reasonably  sure 
of  clean  fruit. 

iForesigiit  Rather  Than  Hindsight. 
— Roiling  this  information  down  to  a 
■working  basis,  the  grower  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  spray  before  and  not  after  the 
rainy  periods.  To  know  when  to  spray 
he  must  depend  upon  the  weather  reports 
and  his  own  knowledge  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Spraying  before  a  rain  means  to 
make  the  application  long  enough  before 
■the  rain  to  give  time  for  the  material  to 
dry,  otherwise  much  of  it  will  he  washed 
off.  or  so  diluted  that  its  effectiveness 
will  be  seriously  lowered.  During  the 
early  Summer,  the  growth  increases  in 
size  very  rapidly,  hence  if  there  are  many 
rainy  spells,  the  grower  will  have 
to  spray  often  to  keep  the  new  growth 
covered.  The  number  of  sprays  to  apply 
to  control  apple  scab  depends  entirely 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


Tnt  let  loose — fury  unleashed. 

Lightning  shot  through  a  tube. 
Thunder  concentrated  in  one 
tumultuous  moment.  The  mass  of 
steel  trembles  and  recoils  with  a 
terrific  lunge.  The  gun  struggles 
to  tear  itself  from  its  foundations 
—to  fling  itself  into  space.  .  .  . 
Concrete  lives  through  that  su¬ 
preme  moment  of  stress. 

Engineers  know  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Portland  Cement  will  stand 
powerful  stresses.  Whether  ce¬ 
ment  is  used  for  a  heavily  trav¬ 
elled  state  highway  or  a  small 
fence-post,  each  bag  must  be  per¬ 
fect.  The  famous  Pennsylvania 
Pre-test  insures  the  reliability  of 
every  bag  leaving  our  plant. 

There  is  a  building  supply 
dealer  near  you  who  will  deliver 
Pennsylvania  Cement  whenever 
and  wherever  you  need  it. 

Pennsylvania  Portland  Cement  is  made 
only  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cement 
Company,  which  has  offices  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SOLVAY 

Pulverized  LIMESTONE 
Restores  Your  Land  Economically 


Every  harvest  removes  from  50  lbs.  to 
100  lbs.  of  lime  from  the  soil  per  acre. 
Large  quantities  are  also  lost  through 
drainage  Plants  require  lime  for  growth 
and  soil  must  have  lime  or  turn  sour  and 
unproductive.  The  slight  cost  of  liming 
is  the  most  economical  and  profitable  iiv 
vestment  you  can  make.  The  Solvay 
Booklet  tells  all  about  lime.  Write  today 
for  FREE  copy. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

ON  CJHESAPEAKC  AND  OHIO  RY. 

*  W  rite  for  free  booklet  about  fertile  Virginia 
farms  with  improvements.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Livestock,  trucking,  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Fast  transportation  a  treasonable  rate* 
to  nearby  markets.  Schools  and  churches 
excellent — good  roads  and  taxes  low. 

K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 
Room  ts.  Chesapeake  at  Ohio  ry.,  Richmond,  va» 


VILLAGE  HOME-8-Room  House  and  Garage 

in  village  of  Amity,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y.,  60  miles  New 
York  City,  1  mile  to  State  road.  S750.  All  cash. 
House  needs  some  repairs. 

HARRY  VAIL  720  S.  W,  12th  Ave.  MIAMI.  FLA. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many-  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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World’s 


QUALITY, 


ucers 


^  <r.  ,  \  REG.  o.s.  PAT-OFr^-  . 


Sweepstake  Prize 
Potatoes  in 
Wisconsin 

Qrand  Championship } 

Corn  in  Missouri 
and — 

First  Premium 
Tobacco  in  North 
Carolina 

are  some  of  the  notable  awards  to  crops  grown 
with  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  in  1925. 

Year  after  year  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 
produce  the  largest  yields  and  best  quality  crops. 
Their  unequaled  crop'producing  records  clearly 
reflect  the  practical  value  of  the  expert  knowL 
edge  gained  by  more  than  half  a  century  of 
scientific  research  and  actual  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turing  experience.  To  insure  the  largest  yields 
and  best  quality  of  all  crops  use 

“A A  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 

Out  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  will  help  solve  your  farming  problems.  Send 
for  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler’s  Crop  Bulletins.  Address :  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


You  *11  Soon  Need  This  Horse  Hoe 

PLANET  Jr.  No.  9  Horse  Hoe  meets  your  every  requirement  in  a 
5-tooth  walking  cultivator.  With  the  Interchangeable  set  of  cultivator  teeth, 
hillers  and  shovels  that  comes  with  it  as  standard  equipment.it  is  equal  to  the 
variety  of  cultivating  found  in  general  farming.  Whether  you  grow  corn, potatoes, 
tobacco,  beans,  cabbage,— for  any  row  crop — you  will  find  it  a  stiff,  steady  tool 
with  years  of  actual  value  built  into  it.  Width  of  cut  regulated  by  hand  lever 
Wheel  quickly  regulated  for  depth.  Read  all  about  No.  9  on  Page  38  of  Planet  Jr 
catalog.  Ask  your  dealer  for  copy,  or  write  us. 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

For  54  Years  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Specialized 
Field  and  Carden  Implements  in  the  IV orld 
Dept.  38  5th  &  Glenwood  Ave. 

Philadelphia 


Write  for  our  free 
garden  handbook — 
“Home  Garden  s’* 


Planet  Jr.  No.  9 
Horse  Hoe 


upon  Hie  weather.  If  thene  was  no  rain 
from  the  first  of  May  until  the  20th  of 
June,  an  application  on  the  18th  or  19th 
would  be  enough  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  rained  every  few  days,  then  lie  would 
have  to  spray  every  few  days.  Only 
those  parts  of  the  foliage  or  fruit  are 
protected  from  scab  which  are  covered 
with  spray  material  during  the  time 
when  the  spores  are  developing.  This 
means  that  unless  the  spray  covering  is 
on  during  a  rainy  spell,  the  parts  are 
not  protected.  a.  p.  HOLLISTER. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


The  Trend  of  Eastern 
Marketing 

Tart  II 

Development  on  Improved  Bushel 
Pack. — -Fortunately  about  five  seasons 
ago  the  price  of  barrels  soared  to  a  pro¬ 
hibitive  level  and  the  growers  resorted  to 
bushel  baskets,  cartons,  egg  cases,  any¬ 
thing  to  beat  the  exorbitant  price  of  bar¬ 
rels.  The  market  received  the  packs  fav- 
orablv  yet  often  discriminated  against  the 
bushel  basket  because  it  was  not  included 
as  a  “closed  package”  in  apple  grading 
regulations,  and  was  ordinarily  the  con¬ 
tainer  of  inferior  fruit.  Thereupon  the 
apple  laws  of  New  York  State,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  amended  so  as  to  include 
the  bushel  basket  in  the  list  of  packages 
that  must  be  stamped  and  labelled  as  to 
contents. 

The  next  step  another  season  was  the 
continued  use  of  the  bushel  basket  for 
fruit  which  had  formerly  gone  into  bar¬ 
rels.  And  just  at  this  point  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  baskets  brought  out  a  stiff 
straight-sided  bushel  basket  with  a  re¬ 
movable  bottom  which  could  be  faced  and 
filled  from  the  bottom,  presenting  an 
attractive  face  for  display.  But  the  pack¬ 
age  although  received  on  the  market 
very  cordially,  took  too  much  time  to 
pack,  and  again  came  a  new  development 
by  the  manufacturers.  This  time  it  was 
a  straight-sided  bushel  with  a  permanent 
bottom,  filled  however,  in  an  ingenious 
way.  A  concave  metal  sheet,  like  a 
dinner  plate,  just  the  size  of  the  top  of 
the  bushel  is  first  faced -with  apples  on 
their  cheeks.  Then  a  cardboard  basket 
liner,  as  frequently  used  for  protection  in 
basket  packs  is  set  on  this  face  of  apples, 
rising  about  the  metal  dish  much  like  a 
collar.  The  cardboard  collar  is  tilled 
with  fruit,  the  bushel  basket  is  inverted 
over  it.  and  when  the  basket  is  set  up¬ 
right,  there  is  a  bushel  of  fruit  with  a 
rounded  face  of  apples  on  their  cheeks — 
a  most  attractive  pack  in  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  container.  Another  grower  has 
developed  the  bushel  basket  trade,  using 
the  straight-sided  basket  and  wrapping 
each  apple  in  oiled  paper.  A  recent  im¬ 
provement  has  been  to  sift  ground  cork 
around  each  layer  as  is  done  with  grapes 
from  California.  Four  pounds  of  cork 
at  oe  a  pound  are  used  to  each  basket, 
hut  the  price  received  per  basket  is  $5.50 
F.  O.  B.  shipping  point,  and  such  delicate 
varieties  as  Northern  Spy  and  McIntosh 
have  carried  without  a  bruise  from  north¬ 
ern  New  York  to  Florida  in  individual 
express  shipments. 

Development  of  Two  Types  of  Car¬ 
ton. — Of  course  there  are  two  kinds  of 
markets:  (1)  the  individual  fancy  trade 
and  (2)  the  average  grocery  trade.  A 
further  effort  in  the  direction  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  grocery  trade  with  small  pack¬ 
ages  has  been  tried  with  at  least  no  loss 
such  as  usually  attends  the  introduction 
of  new  packages  but  at  the  same  time 
with  no  outstanding  success.  The  idea 
has  been  to  pack  a  reasonably  good,  but 
not  fancy,  grade  of  fruit  in  cheap  card¬ 
board  cartons  containing  12,  16,  or  24 
apples,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  These  small  containers  are  in  turn 
packed  in  larger  cartons  of  about  18  to 
a  case  and  sold  to  chain  stores  and  large 
department  stores.  There  have  never 
been  sufficient  of  these  small  boxes  to 
supply  the  trade,  although  one  co-opera¬ 
tive  organization  put  up  several  thousand 
barrels  in  'this  way.  Yet  because  the 
chain  stores  usually  buy  at  a  very  low 
price  and  because  any  fruit  in  a  small 
package  is  expected  to  be  a  little  above 
the  average  grade  there  has  been  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  the  pack  and  with  the  prices 
so  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  net  re¬ 
turn  from  fruit  in  cartons  has  been  no 
more  than  the  net  return  for  fruit  in 
barrels.  The  feeling  is  that  with  an 
average  run  of  fruit  it  is  at  present  a 
doubtful  practice  to  put  it  into  small 
boxes  for  this  class  of  cheaper  trade. 

The  tendency  towards  the  adoption  of 
small  packages  is  marked.  The  fancy 
fruit  market  in  particular,  appears  most 
promising.  A  few  cents  more  for  the 
package — and  a  little  better  grade  of 
fruit  in  the  package — has  given  surpris¬ 
ing  returns.  Each  individual  has  his  own 
pet  package,  yet  they  are  similar  in  one 
respect,  namely  in  having  cardboard  fill¬ 
ers  or  partitions  for  the  individual  fruits. 
Second-hand  egg  cases  and  orange  boxes 
have  been  tried  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success  but  in  the  main  -the  trade  calls 
for  a  new,  neat  package.  The  greater 
number  of  packages  are  made  of  corru¬ 
gated  board — small  ones  containing  8,  12, 
or  10  apples  or  the  larger  ones  running 
100  apples  to  a  box.  or  approximately  a 
bushel.  The  .attractiveness  of  the  pack 


Strawberries 


and  Other  Berry  Fruits 

For  43  years  I’ve  been 
supplying  home  and 
commercial  growers  with 
choicest  Fruit  Trees, 
Bushes  and  Early,  Late 
and  Everbearing  Straw* 
berries.  Also  ShadeTrees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Write 
for  Catalog.  Get  my  low 
prices  and  save  money. 

LJ.Farmer,  Box  25t  Pulaski,  N.Y 


Fruit  Plants 

We  have  grown  and  sold 
plants  to  the  public  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Have  1400  Acres 
CDon  which  to  grow  them.  Centrally  Located. 
Ship  promptly.  Our  stock  Is  reliable  and  as 
pood  as  money  can  bay,  hardy,  healthy  and 
true  to  name.  We  are  nurserymen  and  prow 
all  kinds  of  Plants,  Shrubs.  Trees  and  Vines. 
Our  new.  handsomely  Illustrated  catalog  is 
chock  fullof  helpful  information,  liatingfruit 
plants,  shrubs,  ornamentals,  seedcorn,  oats, 
barley,  alfalfa  and  timothy.  It's  FREE. 

W.  N.  Scarff  &  Sons,  New  Carlisle, Ohio 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany  .Ind. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  boskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Height!,  Ohio 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants  ;  Hollyhock,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Columbine,  Delphinium.  Foxglove,  Phlox,  Wallflower, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
flower  plants  ;  Pansy.  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants ;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  and 
Canna  bulbs;  Hedge  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage.  Cauliflower.  Celery, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Onion  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries  —the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — 
Profitable.  Itpays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72-E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure- bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  yon.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions 
worth  dollars  to  you.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO,,  Salisbury  Md 


Rasoberrv  Plants  Certified  disease  free.  Leading 
ndbpUBiry  ridnis  varieties  i  nelndlag  Latham 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List 

free.  BERT  BAKER  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

ing  catalogue.  Describes  all  the  best  money 
making  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Dewberries,  Grape  Vines,  and  etc. 
Wholesale  prices  direct  to  growers. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  Street.  Salisbury,  Md. 


s 


’Urau/hprrv  PLANTS.  Best  \  ai-ieties.  Catalog  Free, 
olldnucl ly  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Strawhprrv  Plants.  Veil  Rooted,  High  Grade.  Money 
OlldWUGIIJ  making  varieties  at  Lowest  Prices.  Asnai-ii- 
gus  roots.  Catalog  free.  IUYNEK  llltos.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Kelldg  KOBEKT  SmTBWb'"J  iS 


s 


TRAWBERRY 


Fine  Stock  ol  MONEY 
MAKING  Kinds 

C.  S-  PERDUE  Boi  20 


P 


LANTS  Best  Quality 

at  LOWEST  PRICES 
Free  catalog,  address 

SHOWELL,  MD. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Hardy,  Northern  grown,  the  kind  that  you  will  have 
success  with.  12  best  varieties.  Buy  from  the  growers 
direct.  Send  for  price  list.  It’s  free. 

Hey  wood  &  Klimovich  Central  Square,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Fruit  Trees 
Roses,  Ornamentals.  Bulbs.  Prices  Reasonable' 
Catalog  free.  J.  N.  ROKELY  8  SON.  R.  10,  Bridoman  Mich 


SEED  SWEET  POTATOES 

JERSEY  YELLOW  AND  REDS,  Free  from  disease.  WASH¬ 
INGTON  ASP,  ROOTS.  Also  a  general  line  of  vegetable 
plants  in  season.  Write  for  free  descriptive  Cata¬ 
log  giving  Culture  directions. 

L.  8  F.  DONDERO  Malaga  Rd.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  we!gh?se\TiirLeiec?edHehb 

yieldingstrains, grown  by  R.APPLET0N8  sons, Canandaigua,  n 


For  Sale— SEED  POTATOES  Rusoun  f-Iin" 

or  any  White  Sprout  varieties.  Get  our  Prices. 

GROVER-SCHULTHEIS  CO.,  Inc,  HORNELL,  N.Y. 

Choice  Seed  Potatoes  wor.sPr,Ils:  Deli,ve  *y* 

” '  „  U U  1  U I U  Write  tor  guaranteed  prices, 

N.  A,  BAKER  &  .SONS  Eairport,  N.Y. 

pERTIFIEll  SEED  SWEET  POTATOES.  Yellow 
u  and  Red  Jersey.  *8  per  bushel  hamper.  Order  from 
this  adv.  N.  WYNIA  Cologne,  N.  J. 

<J00(1  Pnlalnoo  Certified  Rural  Russets,  Early  Irish  Coli- 

oeeo  roiaioes  biers.  I.  E.  COOK  Munnsvllle,  N.Y. 

Ml  fnr  Fiflv  Route  Flfteen  ful1  sue  packets  of  VEGETA- 
All  lor  riliy  l»enis  BLE  SEED,  regular  80  cent  value,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Nursery  Stock 
RISLEY’S  PLANT  HOUSE  Hamilton,  N  Y. 
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Farm  and  Garden 


Brown’s  Auto-Spray 
No.  1— the  favorite  com¬ 
pressed  air  model  han¬ 
dles  any  liquid,  insecti¬ 
cide,  fungicide,  white¬ 
wash,  cold  water  paint, 
glue  sizing,  kerosene 
emulsion,  fly  oils,  stock 
dip.  creosote,  disinfect¬ 
ant,  etc.  Kasy  pressure 
releases  spray,  heavy 
stream  or  misty  cloud, 
under  high  pressure.  It 
gets  the  hidden  pests 
and  parasites. 

Built  for  Long 
Steady  Service 

Guaranteed  against 
mechanical  defects. 
Clog- proof  nozzie.  3T6 
gal.  brass  or  galvanized  steel  tank.  Many 
other  styles.  Fvery  farmer  and  gardener 
should  have  our  catalog.  Send  for  it. 


The  E.  C.  Brown  Co. 

892  Maple  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  FARMERS’  GARDEN 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  fs  in¬ 
dispensable  —  not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  “live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu¬ 
lent  roots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  feed 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav' 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


Only  One 
of  Many 

Iron  Age  Tools 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

625  So.  Washington  Square  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOLENS 


Garden 

Tractor 


Does  Seeding, 

Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it 
needs  is  a  guiding 
hand.  Gasoline 
power  does  the 

work. 


GILSON  MFG. 


Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are 
instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  in- 
dispensible  features,  pat¬ 
ented  arched  axle,  tool 
control,  power  turn  etc. 
A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it 
with  delight.  Write 

503  PARK  ST.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


PRICE 

$393.00 


✓  Don’t  Overlook 
This  Opportunity 

There's  valuable  lumber  In 
your  wood  lots  and  those  of 
your  neighbors’.  All  you 
need  is  a  Lane  Portable  Saw¬ 
mill  and  your  idle  tractor  to 
make  these  wood  lots,  no 
matter  how  small  or  scat¬ 
tered,  bring  you  a  profitable 
between  -  season  income. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

Lane  Manufacturing  Company 
Montpelier,  Vermont 


LANE 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

MANURE 

SPREj 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


^METAL  ROOFING^ 

LEADCLAD  AND  GALVANIZED 

WIRE  FENCE— BARBED  WIRE 
POST-GATES-PAINT 
Get  Our  Price  —  We  Pay  the  Freight 

CONSUMERS*  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


OB-WI5E 

SWING  HAMMER  FEED  MILL 

WJLL  GRMD  Atfy-TH/NG 
PRODUCED  OR  THE  HARM 

made,  in  Two  Sizes 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


O-B-WISEC® 

KMOXVILLE.TENN. 


is  not  increased  by  the  cardboard  fillers 
or  by  having  the  stems  up,  so  that  more 
recently  some  individuals  have  devised 
partitions  for  cheek  packing  while  others 
have  discarded  the  fillers  and  have  merely 
placed  the  fruit  cheek  up.  There  is  no 
saying  which  shape  or  size  or  interior 
arrangement  is  best.  So  far  they  have 
all  been  successful  though  to  be  sure  they 
must  carry  nothing  but  fancy  fruit  of 
high  quality — McIntosh,  Northern  bpy, 
Delicious. 

One  size  box  used  in  Western  New 
York  sells  for  $4  in  New  York  City  when 
the  same  variety  and  grade  in  barrels 
brings  $9.  Since  S1/*  boxes  are  equal  to 
one  barrel  the  price  received  for  the  local 
boxed  fruit  is  $9  barreled  against  $14 
'boxed.  The  labor  cost  .to  pack  a  box  and 
a  barrel  are  about  equal,  while  the  box 
containers  for  a  barrel  quantity  of  fruit 
cost  no  more  than  a  standard  barrel. 

Highly  colored  McIntosh  and  Northern 
Spy  from  New  England  ’and  eastern  New 
York  in  the  cartons  have  been  selling  for 
$5  a  box  F.  O.  B.  shipping  point.  Fur¬ 
thermore  a  considerable  trade  has  sprung 
up  on  roadside  stands  for  a  gift  package 
of  about  a  dozen  apples.  One  grower 
sold  his  entire  crop  of  apples,  estimated 
at  $7,000  from  his  roadside  stand  by 
early  Fall  and  is  now  touring  the  country 
in  a  high-powered  car.  One  of  his  fea¬ 
ture  packages  was  a  small  corrugated 
box  of  12  perfect  fruits  nested  in  card¬ 
board  fillers  in  mixed  red.  green,  purple, 
and  blue  shredded  paper  and  with  a  silk 
ribbon  inclosed  on  which  was  printed  the 
virtues  of  the  fruit.  Each  package  car¬ 
ried  an  address  slip  and  was  ready  for 
mailing.  They  sold  readily  at  $1.25  at 
the  stand. 

Tiie  Growth  of  the  Bostox  Box. — 
In  New  England  there  is  a  flat,  square 
wooden  box  in  use  for  produce  which  is 
known  as  the  Boston  box.  Corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  celery,  tomatoes,  apples — every¬ 
thing  finds  its  way  to  market  in  this 
awkward  box.  It  long  appeared  a  hope¬ 
less  package  in  which  to  pack  fruit  but 
the  market  received  it  and  so  the  fruit- 
interests  worked  to  devise  some  method 
of  packing  it.  By  laying  some  of  the 
apples  stems  up  and  some  cheeks  up 
definite  packs  have  been  made  for  dif¬ 
ferent  sized  fruit.  The  latest  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  to  replace  the  top  with 
corrugated  boards  and  three  slats.  Then 
by  wrapping  the  fruit  and  giving  the  box 
a  bulge  a  very  attractive  pack  is  made 
and  one  which  carries  well  on  end  and 
which  Iras  bulge  enough  to  take  up  any 
slack.  Both  New  York  and  Boston  are 
receiving  the  pack  well. 

A  Summary  of  the  Changes. — These 
are  merely  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
changes  that  have  come  over  the  Eastern 
marketing  methods.  Increase  in  truck 
movements,  increase  in  sales  “orchard 
run,”  increase  in  small  cheap  privately 
owned  and  operated  cold  storages,  in¬ 
creased  use  of  small  packages  for  fruit, 
development  of  a  good  pack  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  box,  development  of  individual  cor¬ 
rugated  boxes  with  cardboard  fillers  for 
fancy  trade,  and  finally  the  close  touch 
with  markets  which  are  really  local  ones 
so  far  as  the  large  proportion  of  eastern 
fruit  sections _  are  concerned.  In  the 
final  analysis  it  all  means  that  the  East 
has  found  that  her  markets  are  at  her 
finger  tips  and  that  by  exercising  herself 
to  find  what  her  markets  want  and  then 
using  a  bit  of  ingenuity  to  provide  it,  she 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  outside  com¬ 
petitions.  ii,  u,  tukey. 


Handling  a  Young  Orchard 

HI  you  give  me  explicit  directions 
for  the  care  of  a  young  apple  orchard? 
I  do  not  want  praise  of  orcharding,  es¬ 
timates  of  profits,  or  any  literary  effort ; 
just  plain  directions  such  as  an  exper¬ 
ience^  apple  grower  could  probably  con¬ 
dense  Into  a  column  of  your  space.  I  have 
about  2,000  young  trees,  planted  two 
years  ago.  I  have  re-planted  once,  about 
300  trees. 

1.  Should  the  young  trees  have  dor¬ 
mant  spraying;  what  materials ;  what 
other  sprayings? 

2.  Should  spindling  tops  he  cut  off, 
and  what  pruning  beyond  cutting  off  low 
trunk  suckers? 

3.  What  cultivation?  Can  I  raise  crops 
on  the  orchard  lands,  and  if  so,  what 
crops? 

4.  What  fertilizers  should  I  use  and 
when  should  it  be  applied?  I  have  a  fair¬ 
sized  dairy,  but  need  the  manure  for  corn, 
grain  and  grass  lands.  My  land  is  general¬ 
ly  deficient  in  lime.  1  could  use  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers. 

5.  Howr  should  T  protect  the  trees 
from  mice,  rabbits,  woodchucks,  etc.?  If 
wire,  what  specifications  and  how  in¬ 
stalled?  Are  the  poison  bait  stations  bet¬ 
ter?  It  seems  to  me  they  would  not  pro¬ 
tect  against  woodchucks  and  rabbits.  The 
first  year  the  rabbits  cut  off  some  tops  of 
the-  little  trees,  but  they  are  rather  be¬ 
yond  that  now.  Do  rabbits  injure  in  any 
other  way?  If  poison  bait  stations  are 
best  for  mice,  and  the  rabbits  are  now 
harmless,  could  I  eliminate  the  wood¬ 
chuck  damage  by  treatment  of  wood¬ 
chuck  holes  in  and  around  the  vicinity 
of  the  orchards? 

My  orchard  is  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
If  crops  can  be  raised  in  the  orchard  it 
would  help  to  keep  them  cultivated  and 
fertilized,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of 
(Continued  on  Page  477) 


LIME  STONE 


Send  today  for  this 

Free  Booklet 
on  SPRAYING 

BASED  on  authoritative  data  from  State 
and  Federal  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  this  booklet  gives  proper  formu¬ 
las  for  spraying  and  tells  when  to  do  it. 

Proper  spraying  is  necessary  to  protect 
fruit  trees  and  vegetables  from  the  ravages 
of  insect  pests  and  diseases  —  But  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  spraying  depends  upon  the 
materials  used. 

Lime  is  a  principal  ingredient  of  the  most 
effective  sprays,  and  only  a  high  calcium 
product,  especially  adapted  for  spraying, 
should  be  used  for  good  results. 

Bell  Mine  Chemical  Lime  has  all  of  the 
properties  essential  for  spraying  and  has 
the  endorsement  of  leading  agricultural 
authorities.  Bell  Mine  Chemical  Lime, 
both  in  its  pebble  and  hydrated  form,  is 
produced  from  uncontaminated  Limestone 
obtained  by  actual  mining  operations — it 
is  pure,  clean  and  under  rigid  chemical 
control  during  manufacture. 


Send  the  Coupon 
TODAY 


CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY 


American  Lime  &  Stone  Co., 

Dept.  A.  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 

Please  send  free  of  charge  your  new 
spraying  booklet. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


MEEDHAM 
l^i  CROWN 
GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 
CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.Y. 

• 

KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 

40  pe  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  jn>  /  3*^ 

Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.  1  reo 

1065- 33rd Ave.,  S.  E.(  Minneapolis,  Minn  a**  "■ 

State  number  of  trees.  a  R 

THE  SPROUL  CO.  J  Y 

Farm  Ditch  Digger-ftuM  Your  Own 

For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDE  SI,  225  Eat  Tenth  St,,  Erie,  Pa, 

For  the  largest 
yields  and 
best  quality 
of  all  Crops 

Use 


AGRICO 

FERTILIZERS 

THE  PREMIER  CROP  PRODUCERS 


COj 

UCiAaaTnty 
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You  pay  for  poor  light  in 
the  extra  hours  of  labor  in 
the  early  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning.  You  pay  in  the  added 
weariness  of  your  wife  when 
her  kitchen  workshop  is 
poorly  lighted.  You  pay  in 
the  ruined  eyes  of  your  chil¬ 
dren.  The  least  of  these  is 
more  expensive  than  Colt 
Light. 

Colt  Light  costs  compara¬ 
tively  little  to  install  and 
little  to  operate.  With  it, 
you  can  light  not  only  your 
house,  but  the  barn  and 
poultry  buildings. 

And  the  Colt  Hot  Plate 
is  always  ready  for  immediate 
use  for  breakfast  or  an  emer¬ 
gency  when  the  kitchen  range 
is  out. 

The  Colt  Light  Plant  has 
nothing  to  wear  out.  It  has 


No  other  proposition  offers  as 
great  an  opportunity  for  the 
farm-trained  man  as  selling 
the  Colt  Light  Plant.  Write 
our  nearest  office  for  full 
particulars. 


no  expensive  parts  to  replace. 

The  cost  of  Colt  Light  can 
be  financed  to  spread  over  a 
long  period  of  months  if  you 
own  your  own  farm.  And 
it  practically  pays  for  itself 
by  the  hours  of  labor  it  saves 
every  day.  With  a  large 
200-lb.  capacity  Colt  Light 
Plant,  the  average  user  need 
replace  the  Union  Carbide  but 
an  average  of  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  Union  Carbide 
is  quickly  available  at  factory 
prices  from  one  of  175  ware¬ 
houses.  Investigate  Colt 
Light.  Write  today  for  our 
booklet,  “Safest  and  Best  by 
Test.” 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York,  N.  Y.  -  30  E.  42nd  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  -  -  31  Exchange  St. 

Chicago,  III.  -  1001  Monadnock  Block 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  -  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  -  6th  and  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  -  8th  and  Brannan  Sts. 


LIGHT 


New  England  Notes 


What’s  New  in  the  Garden 

Tart  II 

Lake  Champlain  Muskmelon. — Al¬ 
though  it  is  not  absolutely  new,  the 
muskmelon  called  Lake  Champlain  will 
probably  be  planted  much  more  exten¬ 
sively  this  year  and  may  be  considered 
a  novelty.  In  my  own  garden  last  year 
ibis  muskmelon  proved  exceedingly  satis¬ 
factory.  I  started  the  plants  in  hills 
out  of  doors  in  May,  protecting  them 
from  the  danger  of  late  frosts  by  means 
of  small  boxes  from  which  the  tops 
and  bottoms  had  been  removed.  A  light 
of  glass  was  placed  over  each  box  at 
night  and  removed  on  warm  days.  Tlnen 
when  the  plants  had  become  well  estab¬ 
lished  the  glass  was  removed  and  replaced 
by  squares  of  mosquito  netting,  by  means 
of  which  I  was  able  to  protect  the  melons 
from  the  attacks  of  flea  beetle  and  strip¬ 
ed  beetle,  both  of  which  pests  were  num¬ 
erous  and  destructive.  When  growing 
muskmelons  of  Ihje  old  type  in  many  sec- 


mailqet,  but  they  ought  to  have  an  article 
by  themselves.  The  new  climbing  rose 
Mary  Wall  ace  has  not  been  quite  the 
success  expected,  but  possibiy  because 
rather  poor  plants  were  put  out  at  first. 
Other  new  varieties  are  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  efforts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Rose  Society,  and  some  of  them 
promise  to  be  wonderful  additions  to  our 
garden  roses.  Souvenir  de  Claudius  Per- 
net,  the  famous  French  ros.e  which  has 
been  grown  for  a  year  or  two,  contin¬ 
ues  to  prove  its  worth,  although  it  is 
rather  tender  in  northern  gardens,  and 
unfortunately  is  subject  to  black  spot.  It 
will  not  succeed  unless  -given  careful  at¬ 
tention.  Another  very  handsome  new 
rose  from  the  same  source  which  ap¬ 
peared  last  year  is  called  Angele  Pernet. 

New  Shrubs. — Among  the  most  val¬ 
uable  of  the  newer  introductions  are 
several  shrubs.  One*  in  particular  is  of 
great  merit.  This  is  a  mock  orange  call¬ 
ed  Virginal.  In  the  opinion  of  experts 
this  is  one  of  the  best  new  shrubs  which 
has  'been  put  on  the  market  in  recent 
years.  Virginal  makes  strong  growth, 
soon  getting  to  be  a  large  shrub.  It  pro- 


The  New  White  Lilac  Yestalc 


36  Gladioli  N-®2 

Big  healthy  bulbs,  assorted  *  POST 
varieties,  including  a  full  ■ Alu 
season  of  bloom  and  range  of  color. 
Send  SI  today.  We’ll  mail  them 
postpaid.  Catalog  of  Iris,  Peonies, 
Gladioli,  etc.,  free. 

Indian  Spring  Farms,  Inc. 
Box  R  Baldwinsviile,  N.  Y. 


C  AA  D  L  1  343  Jefferson  Oats  and  mixed  oats  and 
.11 II I  nllSriPIS  barley.  Stamp  for  samples  and  prices. 

UUU  e.  WILSON  Hammond,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Hoffmans  Seeds  PAT! 


This  great  nitrogen  gatherer 
grows  more  popular  every  year. 
Many  grow  it  withCorn  for  silage. 
We  have  best  varieties  for  the 
North  and  East.  Prices  reasona¬ 
ble  for  clean,  sound  seed,  strong 
in  germination. 

Write  today  for  free  Samples 
and  Book  of  Farm  Seeds. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  is  Landisville, Lane. Co.. Pa. 


CERTIFIER  Green  Mountain  SEER  POTATOES. 
0  GEOMEHLENBACHER  Wayland,  N.  Y. 
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You  Take  No  Chances  With  TESTED  FIELD  SEEDS 


in 


SIMPSON’S  SEEDS  are  tested 
Washington.  Known  for  good  re¬ 
sults  for  over  half  a  century.  Pure ! 
Hardy!  Vigorous!  Free  from  weeds. 
Analysis  on  each  package.  Farmers  every¬ 
where  who  want  the  best  ask  for  them. 


Simpsons 

Purity  Brand g~\ 

SeedS 


Red  Clover,  Alsike  Clover, 
White  Clover,  Japan  Clover, 
Sweet  Clover,  AlfalfaClover, 
Orchard  Grass,  Kentucky 
Blue  Grass,  Timothy,  Red 
Top,  Soja  Beans,  Cow  Peas, 
Seed  Oats,  Alaska  Seed 
Peas,  Pasture  Mixtures,  etc. 
Inoculation  for  Legumes. 


Sold  at  dealers  or  write  direct  for 
price  list  and  valuable  information. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


202  Bald  erst  on  Street  THE  W„  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Established  1870  . 
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tions  of  New  England,  the  aphis  always 
has  to.be  reckoned  with.  This  pest  comes 
rather  -late  in  the  season,  but  often  ap¬ 
pears  before  the  crop  is  ready  and  some¬ 
times  ruins  thie  vines,  thus  causing  the 
loss  of  the  crop.  The  Lake  Champlain 
melon  is  so  early  in  maturing,  especially 
when  started  under  glass,  that  the  fruit 
is  ready  before  much  damage  is  sustained 
by  attacks  from  plant  lice.  Of  course 
a  long  season  is  also  important  when 
growing  all  muskmelons  for  home  use. 
By  planting  a  succession  melons  can  be 
enjoyed  from  late  Summer  until  the  com¬ 
ing  of  frost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
growing  of  muskmelons  in  parts  of  New 
England  is  an  industry  which  lias  much 
promise.  The  greatest  progress  is  being 
made  on  Cape  Cod,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fal¬ 
mouth,  where  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  former 
State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  developing  an  industry  which 
supplements  strawberry  growing,  already 
well  established  in  that  section.  The  Cape 
seems  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  melons,  especially  of  the  early 
kinds,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  last  year  was 
abac  to  sell  a  large  part  of  his  crop  to 
residents  of  the  Cape.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  when  .the  business  assumes  greater 
proportions,  shipments  to  Boston  will  be 
made.  Mr.  Wheeler  had  melons  measuring 
■eight  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  5 
lbs.  These  melons  with  which  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
er  made  such  a  success  are  strains  ap¬ 
parently  of  the  variety  which  has  been 
known  in  the  past  as  Golden  Champlain, 
although  there  does  not  seierrt  to  be  any 
exact  knowledge  as  to  their  origin.  In 
any  event,  they  are  proving  to  be  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  Cape  conditions,  giving 
good  crops  even  when  started  in  the  open 
ground,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
large  proportion  of  those  grown  on  the 
Cape  are  started  under  glass  and  trans¬ 
planted. 

New  Roses.  —As  a  matter  of  course, 
many  new  roses  have  been  put  on  the 


duces  great  numbers  of  very  large,  pure 
white,  fragrant  flowers  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  ol'd- fashioned  mock 
orange.  Moreover,  it  has  the  pleasant 
habit  of  sending  out  occasional  blooms 
ail  through  the  season,  as  well  as  making 
a  big  display  in  the  Spring.  Then  there 
is  a  new  race  of  lilacs  which  is  bound  to 
meet  wide  favor.  TheseMilacs  are  just  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  market,  although  they 
have  been  grown  for  several  years  in  the 
Arnold  Arboretum.  One  of  the  best  of 
these,  novelties  is  Vestale,  with  large 
single  white  blossoms.  This  is  perhaps 
the  -best  of  all  white  lilacs,  although 
Mont  Blanc  is  close  behind  it.  New 
double  lilacs  include  Montague,  with 
pinkish  flowers,  Emil  Gen  til,  with  co¬ 
balt  blue  flowers,  and  Waldeck  Rosseau, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  dqep  violet. 
Some  other  lilacs  which  have  been  made 
by  crossing  the  common  lilac  with  the 
North  China  species  have  been  developed 
in  France,- and  are  now  being  sold  in 
this  country.  They  are  very  handsome, 
but  are  rather  too  tall  for  many  locations. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  grow  rapidly, 
which  is  an  advantage  when  new  plant¬ 
ings  are  being  made.  In  this  list  is  Le 
Matin,  rosy  mauve,  Pasquafie,  pale  lilac 
in  color,  and  Claude  Bernard,  with  semi¬ 
double  mauve-lilac  blooms. 

Perhaps  mention  should  be  made,  too, 
of  the  dogwood  known  as  Cornus  Kousa. 
This  dogwood,  which  comes  from  China, 
is  very  much  like  the  American  dogwood, 
Cornus  florida,  (but  flowers  about  a 
month  later.  This  is  a  great  advantage, 
because  the  American  species  often  loses 
its  flowers  as  a  result  of  hard  Winters 
or  late  Spring  frosts.  The  Chinese  spec¬ 
ies,  therefore,  is  very  much  more  likely 
to  bloom  every  year.  Its  flowers  are  even 
handsomer  than  those  of  the  American 
kind  because  they  lack  the  dark  blotch 
which  almost  always  somewhat  disfigures 
the  flowers  of  Cornus  florida. 

E.  I.  FARRIXGTON. 
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Handling  a  Young  Orchard 

(Continued  from  Page  475) 

the! i-  being  neglected  in  tbe  pressure  of 
seeding,  cultivating  and  harvesting. 

.7.  T.  N. 

1.  We  consider  it  wise  to  spray  the  lit¬ 
tle  trees  with  Scalecide  or  lime-sulphur 
during  the  dormant  months  or  from  this 
time  on  to  April.  We  have  not  found 
other  .sprays  especially  useful  for  the 
little  trees.  Some  of  our  people  advise 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  during 
t ho  Summer,  but  froth  our  experience 
the  spray  for  these  little  fellows  that  we 
have  found  useful  is  a  dormant  spray  to 
kill  the  scale. 

2.  Our  experience  convinces  us  that  it 
is  a  wise  plan  to  do  just  as  little  pruning 
as  we  can  during  the  first  three  or  four 
years  of  the  tree’s  life.  We  like  to  let 
the  little  tree  shape  itself  if  possible. 
If  you  do  that  fairly  the  pruning  seems  to 
be  cut  down  to  the  point  of  taking  out  in¬ 
side  growing  branches  and  cutting  the 
limbs  so  as  to  throw  the  outside  shoots 
into  a  growth  and  thus  broaden  or  widen 
the  top  of  the  tree.  One  can  do  about, 
all  of  this  with  a  jack-knife  during  the 
first  five  or  six  years  and  of  course,  the 
lower  suckers  on  a  low-headed  truuk 
should  be  promptly  out  off. 

3.  There  are  two  systems  of  growing 
trees.  One  is  to  let  the  grass  and  clover 
come  out  and  cut  it  repeatedly  during 
the  season,  letting  the  growth  fall  on  the 
ground.  In  addition  to  this,  a  space  of 
about  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  dug  and 
kept  clean.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
insist  upon  thorough  clean  cultivation. 
This  means  plowing  as  usual,  harrowing 
to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  either  grow¬ 
ing  crops  like  potatoes  or  tomatoes  in  be¬ 
tween  the  young  trees,  or  seeding  a  cover 
crop  of  grain  and  clover  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July.  Where  extra  crops  are  de¬ 
sired  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  growing, 
they  may  be  planted  between  the  rows 
of  trees  and  the  thorougn  culture  which 
they  will  need  of  course,  helps  give 
growth  to  the  orchard.  Among  these  lit¬ 
tle  trees,  the  low-growing  crops  like  po¬ 
tatoes,  tomatoes,  roots  or  cabbage  are 
usually  very  satisfactory.  Tall  rank 


The  one  who  looks  ahead 


FIRESTONE,  by  “looking  ahead,”  de¬ 
signed  and  developed  the  Balloon  Tire. 
Today  practically  every  new  car  is  being 
equipped  with  tires  made  by  this  low  pres¬ 
sure  principle,  pioneered  by  Firestone. 

The  BalloonTire  has  greatly  increased  the 
use  of  automobiles  in  the  country  the  year 
around,  by  affording  sure  traction  and 
greater  comfort  and  safety  on  rough  or 
slippery  roads. 

Gum-Dipping,  the  exclusive  Firestone 


process,  impregnates  and  insulates  every 
fiber  of  every  cord  with  rubber,  building 
into  the  Full-Size  Balloon  longer  service  by 
strengthening  the  thin  sidewalls  to  with¬ 
stand  the  extra  flexing  strain. 

This  year  buy  tires  by  the  name  and  rep¬ 
utation.  Farmers  everywhere  should  know 
that  for  twenty-five  years  the  name  Firestone 
on  tires  has  meant  Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 
Trust  the  “one  who  looks  ahead” — by  see¬ 
ing  your  nearest  Firestone  Dealer  today. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  . 


growing  crops  like  corn  and  other  fod¬ 
der  ‘plants  are  not  so  good.  They  make 
too  heavy  a  growth  in  late  Summer,  and 


they  also  shade  (lie  trees  badly  and  do 
not  permit  them  to  make  a  full  growth. 

4.  As  to  fertilizer,  perhaps  as  good  a 
combination  of  chemicals  as  can  be  found 
with  this  kind  of  orchard  is  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  of  fine-ground  hone,  one 
part  of  muriate  of  potash.  Next  to  that 
we  should  give  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  three  parts  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  one  part  muriate  of  potash. 
If  one  does  not  care  to  do  home  mixing, 
one  of  the  ready-mixed  fruit  and  vine 
fertilizers  will  answer.  V\  e  should  give 
each  young  tree  from  1  lb.  to  l1/^  lbs.  of 
these  chemicals,  thrown  on  the  ground 
say  a  foot  or  two  out  from  the  trunk  and 
thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil.  e 
think  that  these  chemicals  will,  on  the 
whole,  give  you  better  results  than  stable 
manure. 

5.  As  for  protection  from  mice  and 
rabbits  aud  so  forth,  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  whole  than  strips  of  fine  wire 
cloth  or  netting  wound  around  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk,  pushed  a  little  into 
the  ground  and  held  in  place  by  a  light 
wire  wrapped  around.  It  should  come  up 
high  about  the  trunk  to  protect  them 
from  rabbits.  We  think  your  trees  are 
now  rather  high  enough  so  that  the  rab¬ 
bits  will  not  reach  the  branches.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  this  wire  protection  is 
better  than  an  attempt  to  use  poison  bait. 
The  latter,  however,  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  in  addition  to  the  wire,  since  certain 
varieties  of  mice  burrow  in  the  ground 
and  frequently  cause  great  damage  to  the 
fruit  roots.  If  you  can  find  woodchuck 
holes,  it  is  generally  quite  possible  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  dropping  deeply  into  them 
a  large  tablespoon  of  calcium  cyanide  or 
■what  is  known  as  cyianogas.  This  is  a 
new  chemical,  which  is  giving  very  good 
result's,  in  killing  woodchucks,  although 
it  requires  constant  work  to  get  them  all. 


Plan  ahead  on  harvesting  a 
crop  that  Trill  command  top  prices 
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Sulphur  spraying  will  help 
mightily,  whether  on  cherries, 
plums,  peaches,  pears,  apples 
or  other  fruit. 


o 


Practical  economy  commends  the  use  of 


imo  hmd' 

DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 


a  dry  packed  sulphur  fungicide  of  high  concentration — 90%  avail¬ 
able  sulphur.  The  remaining  10%  inert  matter  is  an  adhesive  and 
spreader  which  gives  the  spray  a  greater  covering  and  staying 
power. 


DRITOMIC  is  most  economical — in  material,  in  han¬ 
dling  expense  and  in  labor  of  application.  It  flows 
freely  and  can  be  sprayed  to  cover  a  large  area  with 
lower  pressures,  also,  you  can  use  Orchard  Brand 
Arsenate  of  Lead  with  Dritomic. 

If  you  haven’t  tried  DRITOMIC,  be  sure  to 
do  so  this  season  — ■  it  will  save  you  money. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


General  Chemical  Company 

NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


ting  with  only  one  horse, 
you’ll  find  the  Massey- 
Harris  No.  11  Mower  exactly 
fitted  to  your  needs.  It  is  light 
of  draftyet  cuts  all  kindsof  hay 
as  clean  as  any  large  machine. 

Nos.  20  and  21 
for  Large  Farms 

if  you  use  a  team  or  a  Fordson, 
then  you  need  one  of  these  larger 
Mowers.  They  are  strongly  built  for 
hard  service  by  an  organiration  that 
has  been  making  Mowers  practically 
ever  since  scythes  went  out  of  fashion. 

These  Mowers  are  splendidly  bal¬ 
anced  and  are  free  from  side  draft. 
Special  construction  permits  the 
Cutter  bar  to  follow  rough  ground 
readily.  The  cutting  begins  the  in¬ 
stant  the  wheels  start.  Special  Ford- 
son  Hitch  for  tractor  work. 

See  the  Massey-Harri3 
dealer  during  ‘Better 
Farm  Equipment 
Week,”  March  15-20. 

Write  for  our  large 
Catalog — today 

Massey-Harris  Harvester  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Builders  of  Warranted  Farm  Machinery 
Since  i8}0 

Dept..L  Batavia,  New  York 
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DUSTING 


Orchards  and  Crops  is  today  being  recognized 
as  the  approved  progressive  practice 

It  has  been  adopted  and  enthusiastically  recommended  by  leading 
growers  everywhere  because  it  has  produced  results.  They  know 
that  because  it  was  possible  to  make  applications  at  the  right  time, 
Dusting  has  brought  crops  through  to  a  clean,  beautiful  harvest — 
which  would  have  been  impossible  with  the  old,  slow,  more 
cumbersome  methods. 

These  growers  almost  to  the  man  have  Dusted. 

THE  NIAGARA  WAY 

Dusting  the  “Niagara  Way”  means  that  growers  are  using 

1.  NIAGARA  DUSTERS  2.  NIAGARA  DUSTS  3.  NIAGARA  SERVICE 

1.  NIAGARA  DUSTERS  “are  made  right,  work  right,  and 
dust  right.”  They  put  the  Dust  where  it  belongs  in  such 
a  physical  condition  that  it  will  cover  all  exposed  parts. 

They  will  cover  with  dust  the  highest  branches  just  as 
thoroughly  as  the  ones  close  to  the  duster. 

2.  NIAGARA  DUSTS  are  mechanically  correct  and  scien¬ 
tifically  accurate.  They  are  processed  at  “Dusting  Head¬ 
quarters,”  the  factory  of  the  Niagara  Sprayer  Company. 

They  are  so  fine  that  they  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
Mesh-screen  test,  and  both  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
combination  of  the  ingredients  is  performed  in  just  the 
right  way. 

3.  NIAGARA  SERVICE  is  a  service  backed  by  the  Niagara 
Scientific  and  Extension  Division — a  service  that  teaches 
you  When  and  How  to  Dust  and  What  to  use.  This  ser¬ 
vice  will  make  you  an  enthusiastic  Duster — and  add  you 
to  that  big  list  of  growers  who  no  longer  fear  the  ravages 
of  Insects  and  Diseases. 

It  will  pay  you,  too,  to  dust  the  Niagara  Way 

You  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  investigate  the  Niagara 
Method  thoroughly  and  find  out  how  to  save  money,  time  and  crops 
by  getting  the  right  Niagara  for  your  farm.  Talk  with  your  dealer 
or  write  us,  and  find  out  just  what  model  Duster  and  what  Dusts 
are  best  to  use  on  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Potatoes,  Hops,  Grapes, 
Strawberries,  Celery,  Small  fruits,  Vegetables,  etc.  Our  Specialists 
are  at  your  service. 


The  Tyranny  of  the  School 
Laws 

Our  district  is  about  six  miles  from 
the  Lake  George  high  school  and  one- 
halt'  mile  from  Wnrrensburg  high  school, 
which  is  in  another  district.  Lake 
!  George  is  building  a  new  school  house 
and  then  are  going  to  consolidate  our 
district  with  theirs  if  they  can,  and  if 
!  we  understand  the  law  as  it  reads  in 
Tub  R.  N.-Y.  they  can.  We  do  not  want 
that  to  happen.  Wie  want  to  keep  our 
school  where  it  is  if  possible,  but  if  we 
,  cannot  we  would  rather  it  would  go  to 
Wnrrensburg.  Our  boy  and  our  neighbor’s 
children,  of  whom  there  are  several,  have 
from  one  and  one-lmlf  to  two  miles  to 
walk  to  school  now.  It  would  add  an¬ 
other  half-mile  or  a  little  more  to  War- 
rensburg.  To  Lake  George  it  would  mean 
walking  that  same  distance  and  then 
riding  in  a  cold  bus  for  six  miles  and 
probably  waiting  for  a  half-hour  or  more 
in  freezing  10  or  12  below  zero  weather 
for  bus  or  trolley  car.  Is  there  anything 
to  be  done;  if  so  what?  We  have  32 
registered  and  all  but  eight  below  fourth 
grade.  All  except  six  would  have  auy- 
|  where  from  one-half  to  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  bus  or  trolley.  jirs.  ii.  T. 

Under  the  present  law  you  are  pow¬ 
erless  to  stop  the  consolidation  of  your 
school  district.  Under  Section  129  of 
the  education  law  your  district  superin- 
!  tendeut  can  write  out  an  order  com  pel - 
|  ling  the  consolidation  of  your  district  at 
any  tim»,  and  without  previous  notice, 
j  even  though  every  person  residing  in 
|  your  district  should  be  opposed. 

[  Article  G-B  of  the  education  law,  as 
,  amended  by  the  last  Legislature,  is  more 
!  vicious  still.  The  Commissioner  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  can  propose  that  any  number  of  J 
country  districts  be  joined  to  a  village,  j 
Following  this  action  the  village  can 
easily  force  the  country  districts  to  con¬ 
solidate  with  it,  by  simply  outvoting  the  j 
farm  people.  Whenever  a  new  school  is 
to  be  built  the  village  is  most  anxious 
lo  grab  the  surrounding  country,  so  that 
the  country  can  help  pay  the  bill.  This 
article  was  amended  last  Winter  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  State  will  pay  one-fourth 
the  cost  of  new  buildings,  one-half  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  greatly  in¬ 
creased  aid  toward  teacher’s  salaries  to 
such  village  districts.  But  before  this 
State  aid  is  available  the  village  vote 
must  compel  the  consolidation  of  the  iur- 
rounding  country  districts. 

The  New  York  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  is  the  only  organization  in 
the  State  which  stands  unqualifiedly  in 
support  of  the  proposition  that  no  school 
district  shall  be  consolidated  except  upon 
ipproval  of  a  majority  vote  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  directly  affected.  We  have  secured 
the  introduction  of  two  bills  in  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  which  will  cor¬ 
rect  this  situation  if  they  can  be  passed. 

;  The  prospect  of  these  bills  being  passed 
!  is  very  bright  provided  farm  people  will 
j  hold  special  school  meetings  and  write 
individual  letters  to  members  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  in  support  of  these  bills.  D.  b.  d. 

Bench  Grafting  of  Fruit 
Stocks 

I'lease  tell  me  the  way  to  winter  graft 
the  roots  of  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum 
trees;  how  to  put  them  away  and  how 
and  when  to  set  them  in  the  Spring? 
Do  you  put  wax  on  them?  H.  c.  c. 

Grafting  in  which  a  root  and  scions 


Mark  and  send  the  coupon  today — get  the  booklets  on  protecting 
the  crops  you  are  interested  in.  Be  posted  on  Dusting.  It  will 
save  your  crops  and  your  money. 

cMagara  Sprayer  Company  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

cMaqara 

DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 

CUT  THIS  OUT,  SIGN  AND  MAIL  TO 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  FREE  books  on  the  subjects  I  have  checked  IXj  below: 

□  Fruit  Catalog  □  Crop  Catalog  □  Dormant  Dusting  Method 

□  When  and  How  to  Dust  □  Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 

PLEASE  FILL  THIS  IN: 

I  have . acres  of  orchard . acres  of  potatoes. ...  .  .of  truck  crops. 

Name  . 

R.  N.-Y.  March 


are  used  is  variously  called  “tongue- 
grafting,'’  “bench-grafting,”  “root-graft¬ 
ing,”  and  “whip-grafting,”  although 
bench-grafting  is  the  more  common  term. 
The  procedure  is  the  same  for  all  classes 
of  fruits,  although  usually  noiie  but: 
apples  are  handled  this  way,  budding  in 
Summer  being  preferred. 

A  slanting  cut  about  an  inch  long 
is  made  on  the  end  of  both  stock  and 
scion  and  then  split  vertically  so  that 
the  two  so-called  “tongues”  slip  into 
each  other.  The  union  is  then  wound 
tight  with  waxed  string,  the  cambium 
layers  on  one  side  of  the  tongues  being 
matched,  of  course.  The  grafts  may  then 
be  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  in  damp  moss 
or  sand  and  planted  out  in  the  Spring 
with  only  the  top  bud  or  two  showing 
above  ground.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
wax  the  graft.  II.  B.  tukey. 

Keitii,  a  first-grader,  had  been  sene  to 
the  superintendent’s  office  for  some  mild 
misdemeanor,  and  his  mother  was  upset 
about  il.  "Oh,  Sonny,”  Hie  exclaimed, 
“you  don’t  know  how  grieved  I  am  to 
think  you  had  to  go  to  see  the  superin¬ 
tendent  !”  “Aw.  don’t  worry,”  the  little 
fellow  replied,  comfortably;  “he  wasn’t 
in.” — New  York  Sun. 


,15  Lbs  Lake  Erie 

Blue  Pike  $2.00 

A  few  meals  of  fish  should  be 
a  welcome  change  from  your 
regular  winter  meat  diet  par¬ 
ticularly  when  you  can  buy  as 
fine  Blue  Pike  as  we  have  ever 
shipped,  delivered  right  to  your 
door  at  a  price  far  below  that 
of  meat  or  eggs. 

Fifteen  pounds  of  frozen  Blue 
Pike  in  a  special  container  by 
parcel  post  for  $2.00.  Thaw 
them  out  in  cold  water  and 
they  are  just  as  delicious  as 
newly  caught  fish,  fresh  from 
the  water. 

We  guarantee  them  to  reach 
you  in  first  class  condition  or 
your  money  refunded. 

Send  check,  P.  O.  Money  Order 
or -cash  direct  to 

KOLBE  FISH  &  TRADING  CO. 

Dept.  R  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PRESS  ^ 

APPLES 

INTO 

MORE 

M 
O 
N 


With  A 

FARQUHAR 
CIDER  PRESS 

Big  Money  in  custom  pressing  if  you 
install  a  Farquhar  Cider  Press.  Apple 
Growers  in  your  community  will  keep 
the  press  busy  through  the  entire  season, 
—and  you  will  have  a  profitable  income 
each  year. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog 
No.  1 26.  Ask  about  our  Engines  and 
Sawmills,  Grain  Threshers  and  Hay 
Balers. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.  ,  Limited 

Box  130  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


^YWspring 

MUSKRATS  WANTED 


We  have  a  big  demand  for  Spring  rats 
and  other  pelts  of  all  kinds.  We  need 
them  at  once  and  will  pay  the  highest 
prices  for  them. 

Send  your  pelts  now ,  satisfaction,  prompt 
payment  and  honest  grading  guaranteed. 
No  commission  charges. 

Write  now  for  our  Muskrat  Special 

A.  S.  EDELMAN  &  GO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  B,  333  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires, 
wagon  parts, 
to  fit  any  ran- 
.  Catalog  il- 
colors  Free. 
Co.,  48  Eta  St, Quincy. U|. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

npHIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
A  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Address 
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Turn  Idle 
Acreslnto 
Profit 


Mail 

Coupon 

For 

Informa¬ 

tion 


Hitch  Your  Fordson 
To  This  Machine 


Turn  old  pasture  land,  hard  baked  bottom  land,  cleared  wood  land, 
drained  swamps,  etc.,  into  big  crop  producing  acres  with  the 
CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow. 

For  this  sturdy  machine,  with  its  8  extra  heavy  24  inch  disks  easily 
and  quickly  breaks  up  and  pulverizes  soil  that  resists  the  average 
plow  or  harrow. 

The  CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow  is  an 
investment  that  pays  for  itself  many  times  over  because  it  makes 
productive  land  out  of  waste  land. 

Equipped  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel  forged  sharp  for  better  and 
longer  service. 

For  Fordson  and  other  tractors,  also  2  and  4  horses. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  FREE  book,  “The  Soil  and  its  Tillage,”  and 
catalog  fully  describing  the  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow  and 
other  Clark  Cutaway  farm  implements. 


The.  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

39  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 


Send  me  literature  mentioned  above  also  your 
FREE  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage " 


Name _ 

Address _ 

Size  of  Farm ■ 


Better  Work 
Expenses 
Reduced 
'With  ^  ,  M 

PICKERING 

EQUIPPED  TRACTORS 


Equip  your  tractor  with  a  Pickering  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  you’ll  notice  a  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  in  its  performance  and  a  substantial 
decrease  in  operating  expenses. 

For  the  Pickering  assures  steady,  eveu 
power — quick  pick-up — instant  response  to 
the  slightest  load  change,  and  pays  for  itself 
in  60  days  with  the  fuel  it  saves. 

These  results  —  distinctly  Pickering  —  are 
possible  because  the  Pickering  is  made  with¬ 
out  joints  or  links — an  engineering  principle 
which  eliminates  all  lost  motion  within  the 
Governor. 

Mail  coupon  for  free  pamphlet  “A  Better 
Day’s  Work  With  Pickering  Governors" 
which  describes  other  Pickering  advantages, 
including  the  built-in  Speed  Changer,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Pickering  device  which  permits  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  motor  speed 
without  shutting  down  the  motor. 


The  PICKERING  Governor  Co.,  Portland.  Conn. 


Send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  03C. 
Name  . 


Address 


Name  and  Size  of  Tractor 


Plant  Potatoes 

this  waif 


“Acme”  Planters  do  it  j  ust  right 
— cheaper  and  better  than  other 
ways.  "Acme”  Planters  have  served 
growers  faithfully  for  years. 

Good  Planting  Easy 

It's  as  simple  as  walking  to  plant  with 
an  "Acme.”  Sold  by  good  dealers 
everywhere.  Look  for  the  “Acme” 
brand  on  every  tool.  Every  tool 
tested  and  guaranteed. 

FREE  Potato  Book 

Write  for  this  valuable  book  today. 
Full  of  money-making  ideas  for 
potato  growers.  Address  Dept,  7 

Potato  Implement  Co.  ^  | 
Traverse  City,  Michigan  5 


SPRAr 


TO  DOUBLE 
THE  DOLLARS 
AT  HARVEST 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles 

You  Need  OSPRAYMO  Sprayers 

The  wheels  do  the  pumping  and  the  air  chamber 
holds  a  strong,  constant  pressure  which  drives  tine 
spray  mixture  home  to  every  part  of  foliage — 
above  and  below.  Sprays  potatoes,  beans,  vege¬ 
tables— 4  or  6  rows  at  once.  No  cost  for  power 

Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 
until  you  know  the 
OSPftAYMO  line, 
Includes  power  or¬ 
chard  rigs,  barrel, 
bucket,  knapsack 
and  hand  sprayers. 
Write  direct  today 
for  catalog  to  Field 
Force  Pump  Co., 
Dept.  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Agent  Sold  1 60  Quick  Action  Morey  Rim  Tools 

3  days.  Profit  $1.25  tool.  Another  13  of  15  demon¬ 
strated.  For  live  agents. 

T  MOREY  RIM  TOOL  CO  Blissfietd.  Michigan 


Few  Suggestions  in  Regard 
to  Roadside  Markets 

Part  II 

Can  We  Standardize  Tastes?  —  A 
tendency  of  the  times  is  to  standardize 
everything  as  nearly  as  possible.  Fruit 
growers  are  urged  to  reduce  the  number 
of  varieties  of  fruits*  which  they  grow. 
Today  it  is  recognized  that  too  large  a 
number  of  varieties  is  a  handicap,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  wholesale  markets,  because 
it  requires  more  time  to  list  and  sell  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  the  same  product.  But 
can  we  induce  ail  the  people  to  buy  a 
single  variety?  The  American  public  to¬ 
day  is  inclined  to  adop  fads.  If  it  is 
the  fashion  to  do  certain  things,  wear  a 
certain  style  of  clothes,  or  eat  certain 
foods,  a  great  many  will  do  so  for  a  time 
at  least.  Even  in  their  eating  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  more  changeable  than  for¬ 
merly.  It  is  possible  through  advertising 
and  publicity  greatly  to  increase  the  sales 
of  a  certain  food  as  it  is  of  other  commod¬ 
ities.  The  increasing  demand  for  Califor¬ 
nia  raisins  even  in  the  Orient  is  a  good 
example.  An  ever-increasing  number  of 
persons,  particularly  in  Niew  England, 
ask  for  McIntosh  apples.  The  McIntosh 
was  comparatively  little  known  in  New 
York  and  South  until  recently.  The 
Crawford  peach  was  formerly  in  very 
general  demand,  but  now  Eiberta  is  much 
better  known,  and  there  are  many  who 
are  entirely  satisfied  with  its  quality.  In 
other  words,  some  people  prefer  a.  more 
acid  or  a  more  subacid  fruit  than  is  re¬ 
garded  as  good  quality  by  others.  It  is 
possible  to  educate  the  buying  public  in 
the  purchase  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  induce  larger  numbers  to  purchase 
certain  varieties  and  grades,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  all  the  people  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  like  or  prefer  a  single  variety. 
There  will  always  be  groups  of  consid¬ 
erable  size  who  want  something  different, 
and  will  not  buy  freely  unless  they  can 
get  it.  They  may  even  turn  to  some 
other  kind  of  food. 

Effect  of  Immature  of  Poor  Fruit. 
— The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  pick 
fruit  before  it  is  ripe  in  order  that  it 
may  be  transported  with  less  chance  of 
bruising,  and  so  that  it  may  be  kept  for 
a  period.  Physicians  often  recommend 
ripe  fruit  to  convalescents,  but  advise 
them  to  avoid  green  or  immature  fruit. 
In  fact,  the  latter  frequently  causes  ill¬ 
ness.  Green  fruits  which  have  become 
heated  may  be  even  more  dangerous  to 
health.  What  has  this  to  do  with  the 
roadside  market?  First,  if  persons  find 
that  a  certain  lot  of  fruit  disagrees  with 
them,  they  stop  buying  that  kind  of  fruit, 
not  only  for  a  few  days  but.  for  weeks 
and  longer.  A  large  volume  of  green  or 
very  poor  fruit  entering  any  single  town 
or  city,  even  for  one  day,  can  depress  the 
demand  for  a  long  time.  The  roadside 
stand  can  sell  fruit  fully  ripened  upon  the 
tree,  and  thus  has  the  opportunity  to 
extol  the  qualities  of  such  fruits  and  to 
develop  a  demand. 

Registered  and  Inspected  Stands. — 

There  is  an  advantage  in  offering  a 
variety  of  products  for  sale  at  any  one 
stand.  It  encourages  more  people  to  buy. 
If  they  can  secure  water,  oil  and  gas  for 
the  car,  it  tends  to  attract  custom.  The 
fact,  however,  that  a  considerable  trade 
m  automobile  wants  and  supplies,  and 
in  foods  and  soft  drinks,  exists  along 
some  of  our  highways  has  attracted  many 
people  to  establish  stands  who  grow  no 
produce  and  are  not  interested  in  the- 
production  side,  and  are  not  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  agriculture  in  that 
community.  Some  do  not  even  reside  in 
the  community  except  for  a  few  months 
during  the  Summer.  There  is  the  danger 
that  stands  run  by  such  persons  will  in¬ 
jure  rather  than  build  up  the  roadside 
market. 

New  Jersey  Recognizes  tiie  Need. — 
The  New  Jersey  State  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  in  co-operation  with  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society  felt  that 
farmers  who  conduct  roadside  markets 
and  actually  grow  most  of  the  produce 
which  they  sell  should  have  some  means 
of  effectively  advertising  this  fact  to  the 
traveling  public.  A  set  of  regulations 
were,  therefore,  drawn  up,  and  an  attrac¬ 
tive  official  sign  designed  for  roadside 
markets  that  would  meet  certain  stand¬ 
ards  and  requirements.  The  stand  must 
be  owned  by  a  farmer  who  produces  75 
per  cent  of  products  offered  for  sale 
during  any  one  month.  The  market  must 
also  be  open  for  inspection  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  at 
all  times.  An  inspection  and  rental  fee 
for  the  official  market  sign  is  charged. 
In  other  words,  the  State  Bureau  of 
Markets  practically  certifies  that  certain 
farmers  are  conducting  roadside  stands 
in  which  most  of  the  produce  sold  is 
grown  by  them,  and  that  the  owner  has 
complied  with  certain  regulations,  such 
as  honest  grading  and  packing. 

Opportunities  in  Special  Products. 
— Any  locality  which  can  produce  a  fruit, 
vegetable,  or  flower  of  exceptional  ap¬ 
pearance  or  quality  has  the  opportunity 
to  attract  an  enviable  roadside  trade,  be¬ 
cause  people  are  seeking  just  such  prod¬ 
ucts.  Success  in  conducting  and  develop¬ 
ing  a  roadside  trade  will  depend  greatly 
upon  adopting  the  best  business  ethics 
and  methods,  and  in  trying  to  anticipate 
the  trend  of  public  tastes. 

M.  A.  BLAKE. 


Better  apples 

for  everyone 


The  New  York  Central  Lines  are  constantly  famil¬ 
iarizing  themselves  with  the  business  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  They  have  been  active  in  making  studies 
looking  to  greater  soil  fertility,  better  dairy  herds 
and  live  stock,  reforesting  cut-over  lands,  and  the 
improvement  of  other  agricultural  activities. 

The  latest  of  these  studies  is  the  Apple  Survey 
which  has  just  been  completed.  It  covers  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  and  Canada. 


All  those  interested  in  apple  growing 
should  write  for  a  copy  immediately. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  8C  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  8C  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  fence 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawfls,  Churches, 
Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
.Write  for  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Prices. 

^Kokomo  Fence  M  fg.  Co. 

L  Dept.  4Q7  Kokomo,  Ind. 


DIRECT 


WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOO! 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

_  “Saved  $22.05,”  says  I.  F.  Fisher,  New 
|  F  Bethlehem,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog: 
of  Farm,  Poultry ,  La wn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  : 


line  insulated 

flnthony  fence 

Banner.— Posts 


With  every  roll  of  Anthony  Fence 
your  dealer  will  give  you  our  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee  that  it  will  outlast 
or  equal  in  service  any  other  fence 
now  made,  of  equal  size  wires  and 
used  under  the  same  conditions. 

Banner  Steel  Posts 

Railroad  rail  design  —  the  strongest  known  form  of  con¬ 
struction.  Large,  slit-winged  anchor  plate,  roots  firmly 
into  the  ground. 


See  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Vicinity 


Other  Sales  Offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  St. Paul, OklahomaCity,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver, SaltLakeCity 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


HOPE  FLAT 

Part  111 


So  far  as  I  can  make  out  our  family 
is  in  a  class  by  itself  in  one  respect  at 
least.  In  all  this  block  of  flat  dwellers 
I  think  we  are  alone  in  eating  baked 
beans  and  brown  bread  on  Saturday 
night,  and  fish  balls  for  breakfast  on 
Sunday.  There  must  be  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  folks  here,  but  the  religious  Yankee 
rite  of  eating  these  foods  ac  the  proper 
time  seems  to  have  been  given  up.  Beans 
and  salt  fish  balls  seem  to  have  small 
place  in  a  New  York  apartment.  The 
story  is  old  of  the  Massachusetts  farm¬ 
er  who  would  not  join  the  American 
army  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  be¬ 
cause,  he  said,  the  issues  did  not  touch 
him  personally.  One  Saturday  night  a 
squad  of  British  soldiers  came  to  his 
house,  took  the  beans  and  brown  bread 
out  of  the  oven,  and  ate  them  to  the  last 
bean  and  crumb.  Then  that  farmer  took 
down  his  gun  and  marched  to  Lexington. 
From  behind  a  stone  wall  he  peppered 
the  Hessians  as  they  ran  down  the  road 
— for  now  the  issue  had  become  a  per¬ 
sonal  one.  Any  Yankee  will  fight  for  his 
beans.  Yet  see  how  the  religious  and 
patriotic  side  of  it  drops  out.  Quite  like¬ 
ly  some  of  the  descendants  of  that  stub¬ 
born  old  soldier  are  housed  in  this  very 
building.  They  may  feel  proud  of  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Bunker  Hill,  but  though  the 
loss  of  his  beans  drove  the  family  hero 
into  battle,  bean  eating  is  no  part  of 
i  heir  religion — probably  if  they  were  to 
make  a  meal  of  beans  it  would  be  in  some 
quiet  place  where  their  reputation  as  a 
member  of  society  would  not  be  endan¬ 
gered.  Out  on  the  farm  I  think  most  of 
our  family  enjoy  a  dinner  of  home-baked 
beans.  Here  in  this  bandbox  I  seem  to 
be  the  only  true  bean  patriot.  On  those 
rare  occasions  when  we  have  a  guest  ro 
entertain  on  Saturday  night,  I  notice 
ihey  have  something  else — with  a  side 
dish  of  canned  beans  for  me.  Probably 
one  of  the  psychological  effects  of  fiat  or 
apartment  life.  And  yet,  if  I  am  to  be 
entirely  fair,  I  must  say  that  there  are 
other  inherited  tastes— probably  just  as 
strong  as  those  of  beans  or  fish  balls. 
Take  the  southerner  with  his  fried 
chicken,  the  European  with  his  sausage 
and  sauerkraut  or  spaghetti,  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  as  much  right  to  their  food  re¬ 
ligion  as  I  have — and  they  are  just  as 
good  citizens. 

*  *  *  * 

All  this  seems  a  bit  strange  to  those 
who  somehow  imagine  a  bean  pot  on  the 
American  flag  and  angels  eating  codfish 
balls,  but  it  shows  us  how  far  America 
has  wandered  from  the  good  old  times  of 
long  ago.  When  I  was  a  boy  practically 
every  farmhouse  in  town  contained  a 
brick  oven  built  into  the  chimney.  Sat¬ 
urday  was  baking  day  and  through  the 
forenoon  a  roaring  fire  of  chips  and  sticks 
of  wood  was  kept  up  in  that  big  oven. 
About  noon  great  pans  of  rye  and  In¬ 
dian  dough  were  put  right  in  among  the 
coals  and  ashes.  The  beans  had  been 
well  boiled.  They  were  put  in  the  bean 
pot.  a  chunk  of  salt  pork  added,  a  pint, 
more  or  less,  of  molasses  poured  in,  and 
then  the  pot  was  pushed  in  beside  the 
bread  pans  and  I  he  oven  was  closed.  May 
be  a  pie  or  two  was  put  in  for  good  meas¬ 
ure.  And  when  we  came  in  from  doing 
our  late  chores  the  bread  and  beans  came 
out  of  the  inferno  with  a  taste  and  odor 
that  seemed  heavenly  to  us.  There  was 
usually  a  crust  at  least  two  inches  thick 
on  the  brown  bread.  That  was  cut  off 
and  laid  aside  for  the  boy  whose  teeth 
needed  exercise!  The  old  folks  needed 
the  softer  parts.  These  old  folks  had 
a  strange  theory  about  teeth.  Young 
folks  needed  to  chew  hard  food  for  ex¬ 
ercise  but  the  'food  they  gave  us  was 
lacking  in  lime  and  other  minerals  and 
teeth  broke  down  under  the  work.  I 
think  those  old  folks  would  have  had  a 
fit  could  they  have  known  how  much  the 
modern  family  spends  for  tooth  powders 
and  pastes,  to  say  nothing  of  dentist’s 
lulls.  And  the  upper  two  inches  of  the 
beans  were  as  hard  as  the  bread  crusts. 
This  was  also  turned  over  to  the.  boy  for 
tooth  exercise,  with  the  admonition  that 
lie  must  chew  these  hard  beans  thorough¬ 
ly,  or  he  might  have  a  case  of  “the 
fows.”  Just  what  the  disease  or  trou¬ 
ble  known  as  “fows”  was  I  never  knew 
but  I  imagine  it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  vermiform  appendix.  We  knew  very 
little  about  that  in  those  good  old  days. 
Had  someone  started  a  discussion  of  it 
in  good  society  I  imagine  the  ladies  would 
all  have  left  the  room.  Remembering 
these  happier  days  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  wandered  far  from  home  when 
we  bring  in  a  can  of  baked  beans  and  a 
loaf  of  brown  bread  from  the  grocer’s, 
heat  the  beans  over  the  gas  and  serve 
them  as  a  rather  feeble  ghost  of  a  New 
England  supper.  That  is  what  fiat  life 
leads  a  family  to.  The  women  folks  will 
say  that  this  surrender  to  the  baker  and 
the  canner  relieves  them  of  household 
drudgery  and  makes  life  easier.  What 
woman  ever  did  take  joy  in  doing  rough 
kitchen  work?  Put  the  man  at  it  for  a 
month  and  he  would  surely  go  back  to 
the  simple  life.  I  once  worked  for  an 
old  farmer.  Now  and  then  his  grown-up 


daughters  would  come  home  and  scold 
because  they  had  io  pull  every  drop  of 
water  out  of  a  well,  burn  green  wood  and 
often  split  it,  and  work  in  a  great  kitch¬ 
en  so  big  (hat  at  times  it  seemed  to  cover 
an  acre.  The  old  man  used  to  answer  : 
“Well,  what  would  you  do  with  the  time 
you  saved?  Waste  it,  I’ll  warrant,  in 
talking  or  reading.  Where  would  you 
get  any  exercise  if  you  had  everything 
so  handy?” 

I  noticed  that  these  women  quickly 
answered  the  old  man’s  question  as  soon 
as  they  got  his  money,  by  moving  to  town 
— to  live  in  a  flat.  Still  I  think  there 
can  never  be  the  full  home  or  family 
spirit  unless  a  good  share  of  the  food  is 
prepared  at  home.  A  man  who  would 
get  out  and  fight  for  a  tin  can  will  hard¬ 
ly  play  the  part  of  David  in  his  fight 
with  the  giant. 

*  $  *  *  $ 

My  observation  is  that  a  good  majori¬ 
ty  of  these  flat  dwellers  live  in  a  tin  can. 
One  reason  evidently  is  that  you  cannot 
keep  food  in  these  over-heated  apart¬ 
ments.  Every  corner  must  be  utilized, 
and  the  heat  finds  its  way  into  every  inch 
of  space — except  the  ice  box.  \  farmer 
in  t lie  country  will  have  in  his  cellar  a 
full  supply  of  potatoes  and  apples,  va¬ 
rious  vegetables  and  often  a  barrel  of 
salt  pork,  hams  and  in  some  cases  fresh 
beef.  When  he  wants  a  dinner  lie  can 
go  down  and  pick  most  of  it  right  out  of 
his  store.  We  have  such  a  cellar  at 
home,  but  here  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  any  stock  of  food.  We  can  bring 
in  a  peach  basket  full  of  apples  or  po¬ 
tatoes,  a  few  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
etc.,  or  eggs,  but  that  is  the  limit.  When 
one  of  us  visits  the  farm  lie  usually 
brings  back  a  chicken  or  young  turkey, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  food  is  bought 
in  little  snatches  for  lack  of  a  storage 
place.  The  storms  interfere  with  de¬ 
livery  from  the  country.  We  ran  out  of 
potatoes  during  the  recent  blizzard,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  buy  a  peck.  The 
price  was  75  cents  to  one  dollar — that  is 
from  $8  to  $4  a  bushel.  The  $4  lot  was 
the  best  purchase.  A  large  proportion  of 
retailed  potatoes  are  sold  in  lots  of  5  lbs. 
or  a  little  more,  and  they  bring  nearly 
$15  a  barrel.  I  see  sweet  potatoes  sold 
3  lbs.  for  29  cents — which  seems  to  be 
considered  a  great  bargain.  We  ran  out 
of  apples  and  in  order  to  keep  up  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  our  folks  bought  3  lbs.  of 
Greenings  for  25  cents.  That  means  $14 
or  more  per  barrel,  and  the  quality  was 
poor.  These  applet  may  have  had  the 
lion’s  hide  of  green  skin,  but  they  also 
had  the  Ben  Davis  heart  of  dry  flesh.  I 
cannot  understand  what  happened  to 
those  Greenings.  I  mentioned  this  price 
to  a  grower  in  Western  New  York  an.l 
he  said  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  go 
down  to  the  wholesale  market  and  buy  a 
barrel  of  good  Greenings  for  $4.50.  But 
what  would  we  do  with  the  barrel  after 
we  bought  it?  Even  if  there  were  room 
for  a  barrel  in  one  of  these  small  flats, 
the  apples  would  hardly  keep  a  week  in 
this  steam  heat.  That  seems  to  be  where 
the  average  apple  grower  falls  down  in 
his  estimate  of  the  city  markets.  The 
people  who  buy  apples  here  cannot  han¬ 
dle  the  large  packages  which  leave  the 
orchard  or  packing-house.  These  large 
packages  must  be  broken  up  for  retail 
distribution,  and  so  long  as  the  growers 
through  their  organization  permit  the  re¬ 
tailers  here  to  do  this  distributing  they 
will  lose  the  cream  of  the  trade.  One  good 
tiling  I  notice  about  apples  is  that  the 
western  fruit  is  not  plentiful  this  year. 
The  markets  up  this  way  are  selling  New 
York  fruit  largely.  I  see  quite  a  supply 
of  McIntosh  put  up  by  the  Storm  King 
Growers’  Association.  They  come  in 
pasteboard  packages  and  sell  at  “four  for 
25  cents!”  They  are  selling  readily  at 
that  price — in  fact  they  seem  to  lead  the 
procession  of  high-class  fruit. 

You  can  buy  almost  anything  you  like 
in  the  food  line  here.  Strawberries  are 
selling  at  35  cents.  They  are  not  very 
good,  and  what  can  a  Florida  grower  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  as  his  share?  The  milk  trade 
interests  me.  At  home  we  probably  use 
seven  or  eight  quarts  a  day.  Here  we 
use  three.  It  has  the  “cooked”  taste 
from  pasteurizing,  and  I  do  not  care  for 
it.  There  are  about  140  people  in  this 
house,  and  my  estimate  is  that  they  buy 
about  50  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  It 
would  fee  hard  to  say  exactly.  I  notice 
that  one  family  buys  only  half  a  pint  of 
cream  each  day.  We  pay  IS  cents  a 
quart  for  milk.  It  seems  to  me  that  most 
of  these  flat  dwellers  regard  milk  as 
something  to  be  used  in  coloring  their 
coffee.  There  is  chance  for  a  great  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  here.  Many  people 
are  evidently  frightened  at  all  this  talk 
about  pasteurizing  milk.  It  makes  them 
think  it  is  dangerous  food.  The  average 
New  Yorker  seems  to  be  picking  up  a 
crude  knowledge  of  food  values  and  this 
leads  them  into  strange  roads.  My  folks 
go  out  and  buy  little  batches  of  sauer¬ 
kraut  because  doctors  tell  them  that  this 
fragrant  (?1  food  contains  digestive  fer¬ 
ments  and  vitamins.  They  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  easing  it  with  baked  beans. 
Oh.  the  world  may  be  brought  into  a 
true  League  of  Nations  yet!  And  salads! 


Every  200-pound  bag  of 
V-C  Fertilizer  used  per 
acre,  on  Corn  ivill  pro¬ 
duce  under  good  cul¬ 
tural  conditions,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10  bushels  of 
grain,  equivalent  to  100 
pounds  of  pork. 


Fertilize 
For  a  Full  Ear 
Well  Matured 


Back  of  every  fully  matured  ear  was  a 
stalk  that  was  well  supplied  with  plant 
food  during  the  growing  season. 

Make  more  bushels  of  sound  ears  by 
selecting  a  fertilizer  for  your  Corn  that 
will  feed  it  at  every  stage  of  growth  and 
mature  it  early. 

V-C  Fertilizers  for  Corn  not  only  nour¬ 
ish  the  plant  while  small,  but  when  it  is 
forming  and  filling  the  ear.  They  give  the 
corn  a  quick  start  in  the  spring,  grow  it 
rapidly,  uniformly,  and  mature  large, 
heavy,  well-developed  ears  before  frost. 

V-C  Fertilizers  have  an  established  rep¬ 
utation  among  leading  Corn  growers  for 
producing  heavy  yields  of  sound  grain. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  V-C  Fertilizers  made 
for  Corn,  or  write 


VIRGINIA -CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Home  Office: 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


El 
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PLANTER 


Earns  Its  Cost  in  One  Season 


Pulverizer 


A  hill  of  corn  skipped 
here  and  there  —  or 
the  wrong  number 
of  kernels  in  the  hills 
may  easily  cost  you 
more  than  the  price 
of  a  planter. 

Your  soil,  your  ferti¬ 
lizer,  your  cultivating 
and  harvesting  cost 
just  as  much  for  the 
short  hills  as  they  do 
for  the  full  hills. 

The  good  old  Black 


Hawk  always  plants 
the  hill  —  it  never 
misses. 

The  “Edge  Drop”  al¬ 
ways  puts  the  right 
number  of  kernels  in 
each  hill. 

Black  Hawk  was  the 
first  planter  to  give 
the  farmer  these  fea¬ 
tures  and  the  name 
“Black  Hawk”  is  still 
the  best  guarantee  of 
a  full  crop. 


Cultivator 


“ Good  Equipment  Makes 
a  Good  Farmer  Better” 


El 


The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company,  Bellevue,  Ohio 
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Champion  X— ex¬ 
clusively  for  Fords 
—packed  in  the  red 

b“’6<y 


DEPENDABILITY 

The  greatest 
thing  about  a 
Ford  is  the  way 
it  keeps  going, 
even  under  the 
worst  condi¬ 
tions.  The  de¬ 
pendability  of 
Champions  — 
which  have 
been  standard 
Ford  equip¬ 
ment  for  14 
years — is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of 
Ford  dependa¬ 
bility. 


A  new  set  of  dependable 
Champion  Spark  Plugs 
every  10,000  miles  will 
restore  power,  speed  and 
acceleration  and  actually 
save  their  cost  in  less  oil 
and  gas  used. 


Champion 

"Dependable  for. Every lE ngin c 


Tdl  e  dor  Oludi 


A  few  years  ago  this  combination  of 
‘‘green  fodder”  or  human  silage  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  luxury  or  a  fad.  An  old-time 
doctor  once  told  me  never  to  eat  it— too 
indigestible.  Now  it  seems  to  be  about 
the  most  popular  food  in  many  apart¬ 
ments.  A  tender  leaf  of  lettuce  with  a 
mixture  of  fruit  or  of  raw  vegetables  on 
fruit,  well  oiled  and  seasoned,  often  takes 
the  place  of  a  meat  dinner.  The  average 
city  woman  seems  to  try  to  fight  oft'  fat 
as  she  would  the  measles  or  the  grippe. 
On  Saturday  evening  I  go  out  shopping 
with  mother  to  have  a  look  at  things.  I 
see  people  buying  a  head  of  lettuce,  a 
small  bunch  of  celery,  a  bunch  of  carrots, 
three  oranges,  a  few  apples  and  so  on. 
They  may  buy  three  lamb  chops  or  a 
small  piece  of  meat.  And  by  the  way 
wliat  ever  becomes  of  the  old  sheep?  I 
haven’t  seen  the  word  “mutton”  used  in 
any  market  here.  It’s  all  lamb!  The  old 
Spaniard,  Ponce  de  Leon  came  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  1512,  hunting  for  the  place  where 
youth  was  to  be  restored.  He  missed  it. 
Here  on  Manhattan ‘Island,  however,  they 
seem  to  have  found  the  secret  of  turning 
all  sheep  into  lambs.  Meat  prices  run 
high.  Roasting  chickens,  dressed,  run  1”! 
to  38  cents  a  pound;  «leg  of  “lamb,”  32, 
and  beef,  from  20  up  to  50  or  60.  We 
can  buy  fairly  good  white  eggs  at  40 
cents — browns  three  or  four  cents  lower. 
Something  is  'happening  about  that,  how¬ 
ever.  There  has 'been  a  great  increase  in 
the  use  of  carrots — largely  due  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  yellow  color  indicates  a 
greater  proportion  of  vitamins.  This  color 
craze  is  being  extended  to  sweet  corn, 
and  there  are  those  who  think  it  will  he 
extended  to  brown  eggs!  I  am  surprised 
io  see  how  many  yellow  turnips  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  here.  Many  more  would  be 
used  if  it  were  not  considered  that  a 
turnipy  odor  from  the  kitchen  indicates 
a  rather  low  tone.  All  this  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  me.  It  will  help  in  this 
year’s  planting,  and  through  a  study  of 
their  food  habits  I  get  a  new  idea  of  the 
psychology  of  'the  flat  dwellers.  They  are 
coming  to  be  more  vegetarian  in  their 
habits.  I  believe  it  is  entirely  possible 
to  double  the  consumption  of  milk  and 
apples  in  this  great  city.  The  present 
distributors  do  not  seem  much  interested 
in  it.  Producers  will  'have  to  go  over 
their  heads  and  interest  consumers.  It 
must  be  said  that  many  of  these  boxed- 
in  flat  dwellers  know  how  to  get  most 
of  the  comforts  of  life  that  a  dollar  can 
provide.  I  take  it  that  this  ability  to 
make  a  brave  showing  with  a  little  money 
is  partly  inherited  but  largely  acquired. 
The  biologists  would  have  us  believe  that 
we  are  what  we  are  by  the  incident  or 
accident  of  -birth,  yet  here  I  see  men 
who  would  have  made  wonderful  farmers 
so  crowded  and  brushed  into  this  band- 
box  life,  that  they  will  always  be  para¬ 
sites.  I  knew  a  young  man  who  once 
started  out  to  sell  busts  and  bronze  orna¬ 
ments  showing  the  faces  of  famous  men! 
It  was  slow  work.  At  one  place  this 
young  man  talked  eloquently  about  a  bust 
of  Shakespeare.  The  kindly,  benevolent 
face  of  the  great  poet  was  well  formed, 
but  it  did  not  impress  the  woman.  By 
some  unfortunate  gesture  the  young 
man  dropped  the  ornament  and  it  fell 
on  the  hard  floor  face  down.  The  poor 
nose  of  Shakespeare  was  twisted  and 
flattened  dreadfully  but  when  the  wo¬ 
man  saw  it  she  said  : 

“Here,  I'll  take  it — it  looks  just  like 
pa  is  beginning  to  -look  from  drinking 
hard  cider.  I’ll  put  that  up  so  pa  will 
always  see  it — as  a  constant  reminder  of 
what  he’s  coming  lo.” 

And  so — you  never  can  tell !  h.  w.  c. 


Hard  Workers  in  Govern¬ 
ment  Service 

Congressman  Martin  L.  Davey  of  Ohio 
seems  to  have  made  a  special  study  of 
the  labor  of  Federal  government  em¬ 
ployes.  He  gives  this  story  of  theii 
doing : 

“They  report  for  duty  at  0  in  the 
morning  and  leave  at  4  :30  with,  a  half- 
hour  for  lunch,  although  most  of  them 
take  considerable  more.  This  represents 
a  maximum  of  seven  hours  per  day. 

“In  addition  to  these  short  working 
hours,  they  have  Saturday  afternoons 
off  during  the  Summer,  anl  other  times 
when  there  is  an  excuse  to  close  the  de¬ 
partments. 

“In  addition  to  this,  they  have  thirty 
days’  vacation  and  thirty  days’  sick 
leave,  not  counting  Sundays  or  holidays. 
So  that  the  average  civilian  employe 
puts  in  less  than  ten  months  per  year. 

“The  existing  conditions  are  a  tragic 
perversion  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
government.  W,e  should  get  rid  of 
100,000  or  more  of  the  tax-eating  drones, 
co-ordinate  the  various  activities  of  the 
government,  eliminate  senseless  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  or  alleged  effort,  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  reasonable  basis  of  work  and 
service.” 

Most  people  who  have  viewed  this  per¬ 
formance  from  a  distance  and  are  forced 
to  make  a  living  on  a  farm  will  fully 
agree  with  Mr.  Davey.  The  Hackensack 
Record  says: 

“If  Mr.  Davey  could  spend  a  few  weeks 
at  the  State  House  at  Trenton  observing 
(he  labor  which  about  75  per  cent  of  (he 
New  Jersey  employes  perform  he  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  by  compari¬ 
son  the  Federal  folks  are  galley  slaves.” 


Carbon  trouble 
in  your  Ford 
can  be  a  rarity! 

DID  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  there  are  little  bon¬ 
fires  of  fuel  and  oil  in  your  engine  when  it  is  oper¬ 
ating?  Drop  by  drop  the  lubricating  oil  is  thrust  up  by 
the  rings.  It  may  encounter  a  heat  of  2000°  F.  to  3000° 
F.  in  the  combustion  chambers. 

Naturally,  each  bonfire  leaves  a  little  carbon.  But  if 
your  engine  is  operating  properly  and  the  oil  is  suitable , 
the  carbon  will  blow  out  the  exhaust  pipe. 

To  minimize  carbon  in  your  Ford  or  Fordson  engine, 
four  factors  are  important: 

1.  Avoid  too  rich  a  mixture  of  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

2.  Avoid  unnecessary  idling. 

3.  Avoid  carrying  the  oil  at  a  level  higher  than  the  upper 
pet-cock. 

4.  Use  only  an  oil  of  the  highest  quality  whose  body  and 
character  are  scientifically  correct  for  the  Ford  or 
Fordson  engine. 

An  economical  demonstration — 

Mobiloil  “E  ”  is  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  specialized 
oil  for  Ford  engines.  Their  oil  for  Fordsons  is  Mobiloil 
“BB”  in  summer,  and  “A”  in  winter. 

For  economy’s  sake,  why  not  try  a  crankcase  of  the 
correct  grades  of  Mobiloil  in  your  Ford  and  Fordson? 
A  week’s  use  of  Mobiloil  will  show  you  how  it  conserves 
power  and  adds  to  smooth  running.  And  as  the  weeks 
become  months,  your  new  freedom  from  carbon  will 
prove  a  big  comfort  to  your  pocketbook. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  branches  in 
principal  cities.  Address:  New  York, 

Chicago,  Kansas  City  or  Minneapolis. 

.  Mobiloil“E’ 
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Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  beautiful  blue  spruce  planted  on  our  lawn  was 
ruthlessly  lopped  off  about  214  ft.  from  the  ground, 
evidently  for  a  Christmas  tree.  Probably  some  pass¬ 
ing  autoist  was  attracted  -by  its  beauty  and  the  fact 
that  it  could  easily  be  secured,  as  the  property  was  un¬ 
occupied  at.  the  time.  The  locked  gates  did  not  stop 
him,  although  they  may  have  somewhat  inconvenienced 
him.  The  tree  in"  its  present  condition,  with  a  .jagged 
wound  where  it  was  carelessly  torn  off,  is  an  eyesore. 
Can  anvthing  be  done  for  it?  We  thought  of  cutting 
it  off  close  to  the  ground.  The  root  system  being  in¬ 
tact,  would  it  perhaps  start  again?  What  can  women 
property  owners  do  about  these  “auto  skunks?’  A.  B. 

E  are  astonished  at  the  reports  which  came 
to  us  during  the  holidays  of  just  such  con¬ 
temptible  business  as  this.  Apparently  thousands 
of  beautiful  trees  were  cut  off  and  carried  away. 
The  thieves  entered  private  places.  In  some  cases 
they  broke  down  gates  and  chopped  down  trees 
which  were  almost  as  dear  to  the  family  as  are  the 
children.  This  contemptible  work  at  Christmas 
time  seems  close  to  blasphemy,  and  it  is  maddening 
to  feel  that  there  is  no  recourse.  This  blue  spruce 
tree  was  worth  at  least  .$50  as  an  ornament,  but 
would  not  be  superior  as  a  Christmas  tree.  There 
is  probably  no  hope  that  it  will  ever  grow  up  from 
the  roots  and  form  another  tree.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  way  of  catching  and  punishing  the 
rascals  who  did  this  nasty  act.  They  had  their 
nrief  moment  of  “Christmas  cheer”  and  then  prob¬ 
ably  used  'this  beautiful  blue  spruce  for  fuel.  There 
is  no  way  of  catching  them  now.  As  a  rule  women 
property  owners  are  simply  at  the  mercy  of  these 
“skunks.” 

* 

OY.  SMITH  has  called  a  safety  congress  to 
meet  at  Albany  March  11.  12,  13.  The  object 
is  to  develop  public  sentiment  and  public  rules  for 
making  the  roads  safe  for  Americans.  The  great 
army  of  drunkards  and  dunces  who  drive  c-ars  on 
our  public  roads  will  in  a  few  years  kill  more  of 
our  people  than  the  Germans  succeeded  in  doing  all 
through  the  war.  This  order  brings  in  a  number 
of  “whereases,”  the  most  significant  of  which  is: 

Whereas,  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  despite  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  automobiles  on  the  public  high¬ 
ways  increases  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  annually, 
the  accident  hazard  is  controllable  in  just  the  measure 
in  which  the  officials  are  able  to  effect  the  enforcement 
of  the  law,  and  has  been  reduced  approximately  32  per 
cent  in  the  past  year. 

Correct!  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  every 
other  law.  You  can  enforce  it  or  make  a  fool  of  it- 

IT  looks  as  if  gasoline  and  power-driven  vehicles 
have  revived  something  of  the  old  pioneer  spirit 
of  America.  For  many  years  people  seemed  settled 
in  their  ways,  content  to  remain  at  home — rarely 
going  on  any  extended  trip.  Now  the  ownership  of 
a  car  has  changed  all  this.  There  is  a  desire  to 
wander  about  and  see  the  world.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  farm  families  close  operations  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  get  into  the  ear,  and  go  puffing  away  to  other 
climes.  We  have  known  people  to  sell  off  their  live 
stock,  shut  up  the  house  and  move  on.  Most  of  them 
will  come  back  in  the  Spring  for  another  round,  but 
some  of  them  find  a  new  place  which  attracts  them, 
sell  out  and  move  away  permanently.  And  people  are 
doing  other  things.  We  know  one  family  (man  and 
wife)  who  have  arranged  so  there  is  little  Winter 
work.  Off  they  go  just  before  Christmas  and  spend 
the  Winter  in  Washington,  watching  Congress  and 
its  legislative  work.  Strange  to  say,  most  of  these 
people  tell  us  that  through  good  management,  and 
change  of  crops,  they  have  kept  up  their  farm  income 
even  when  they  take  this  vacation.  Others  are 
elderly  people  who  have  gained  a  fair  competence. 
As  they  do  not  need  to  work  so  hard  they  plant  less, 
and  to  that  extent  reduce  the  crop  and  give  younger 
farmers  a  better  chance.  All  this  leads  to  a  heavier 
demand  for  labor-saving  implements  and  fixtures. 


You  understand  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  advise 
this  migratory  life  under  all  circumstances.  We 
just  tell  about  it.  It  is  sure  to  gain  each  year,  and 
we  think  it  will  be  the  most  potent  force  in  regulat¬ 
ing  the  output  of  food.  Those  who  ought  to  '* *ut 
down  crops  are  the  gentlemen  farmers  and  those 
who  are  well-to-do.  Let  them  give  the  hard-pressed 
farmers  a  chance.  This  is  the  finest  test  of  co¬ 
operation  ! 

* 

ERE  we  come  again  with  a  question  which  we 
have  asked  before.  Is  there  any  difference 
in  quality  or  analysis  between  eggs  of  the  various 
breeds?  Fut  concretely,  is  a  Leghorn  egg  as  rich  in 
vitamins  and  food  constituents  as  an  egg  from  a 
Light  Brahma  or  a  Red?  We  think  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference,  but  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  claim 
things  which  he  cannot  prove?  When  we  go  to  the 
scientists  they  reply,  “There  is  no  data  on  the  sub¬ 
ject” — and  that  ends  it.  Like  good  soldiers  we  keep 
going,  though  not  convinced.  We  all  know  that 
some  cows  are  capable  of  delivering  more  solids  in 
their  milk  than  others.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  it 
would  seem  possible  that  the  same  difference  might 
be  found  in  hens.  It  is  true  that  the  production  of 
an  egg  and  of  milk  are  quite  different  perform¬ 
ances.  jet  since  certain  flavors  are  put  into  eggs  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  that  the  hen  may  de¬ 
termine  the  composition  of  the  egg  as  well  as  its 
size  and  shape.  Anyone  can  see  what  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  egg  trade  if  it  were  found  that  such  dif¬ 
ference  exists.  We  may  point  to  the  development 
of  the  milk  trade  in  response  to  the  invention  of 
the  Babcock  test.  Now  why  not  put  some  careful 
and  smart  young  chemist  right  on  the  job,  and  let 
him  work  it  out?  Tt  is  a  matter  of  more  importance 
than  much  of  the  scientific  work  now  being  done. 

* 

“  Up  Guards  and  at  ’Em  ” 

LAST  week  we  gave  a  description  of  the  Joiner 
hills  now  before  the  New  York  Legislature. 
Briefly  stated,  these  bills  will  prevent  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  country  district  schools  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  a  majority  of  the  local  taxpayers.  The  jus¬ 
tice  of  this  proposition  is  so  clear  and  evident  that 
country  people  should  not  need  any  argument  to 
support  them.  Their  necessity  is  also  clear.  These 
hills  are  now  in  the  Committee  on  Public  Educa¬ 
tion.  Strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  smother 
them  there  They  must  be  reported  out  or  the  coun¬ 
try  people  will  know  the  reason  why.  Here  are 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Assembly  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Education : 

Assembly  Commit  toe  on  Public  Education:  Irving 
F.  Rice,  Cortland,  Cortland  County ;  Frank  S.  Hail, 
Lewiston,  Niagara  County;  Sanford  G.  Lyon,  Aurora, 
Cayuga  County ;  Ilovey  E.  Copley,  bowman,  Chemung 
County;  F.  E.  Whitcomb,  Endicott,  Broome  County; 
W.  Ray  Austin,  Speneerpert,  Monroe  County  ;  Wilson 
Messer,  Corning,  Steuben  County;  ,T.  Maxwell  Knapp, 
Hurleyville,  Sullivan  County :  DeWitt  C.  Dominick, 
Walden,  Orange  'County ;  Henry  W.  Hull,  Buffalo. 
Erie  County;  A.  Spencer  Feld,  New  York  City,  Y.  H. 
Auleta,  New  York  City ;  Jacob  H.  Livingston,  67 
Bulwer  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Education :  Ernest  E. 
Cole,  representing  Ontario  and  Yates  counties ;  Mor¬ 
timer  Y.  Ferris,  Washington,  Warren,  Essex  and  Clin¬ 
ton  ;  Walter  W.  Wes  tall,  Westchester ;  Homer  E.  A. 
Dick,  Monroe;  L.  G.  Kirkland.  Cattaraugus  and  Chau¬ 
tauqua  ;  B.  Rodger  Wales.  Cortland,  Chenango  and 
Broome;  Benjamin  Antin,  New  York;  James  A.  Hig¬ 
gins,  Brooklyn ;  and  John  Knight  representing  Gen¬ 
esee,’  Wyoming,  Livingston  and  Allegany  counties. 

Thus  most  of  these  men  represent  rural  country 
people,  S5  per  cent  of  whom  demand  the  passage  of 
these  bills.  Unless  the  rural  districts  are  protected 
by  this  legislation  the  educators  will  go  further 
and  further,  and  take  away  the  last  remaining  local 
power  over  the  school.  Put  these  bills  through  and 
the  farmers,  secure  in  their  power  to  retain  the 
schools,  will  spend  their  money  and  time  on  genuine 
and  permanent  improvements.  The  enemies  of  the 
Joiner  bills  are  trying  to  smother  them  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  committee  from  reporting  them  out.  These 
committees  are  organized  to  sift  out  and  endorse  the 
legislation  which  has  genuine  hacking  and  which 
should  pass.  If  these  bills  are  not  reported  they 
will  die.  Should  they  he  reported  they  have  a  good 
chance  to  pass.  Therefore  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  these  members  individually  is  like  using  a 
rifle  ball.  Addressing  the  Legislature  in  general  is 
like  firing  a  shotgun  with  bird  shot.  Some  of 
them  already  favor  the  Joiner  bills,  j’et  they  will 
appreciate  support  from  “the  folks  hack  home.  ’ 
Others,  and  particularly  Mr.  Dominick  of  Orange 
County,  need  all  the  pressure  you  can  possibly  exert. 
Now  your  help  is  needed.  This  is  where  you  do 
something  for  your  State.  Do  not  bluff  or  offer 
abuse.  Be  dignified  and  respectful,  but  make  these 


men  understand  that  you  mean  business,  and  name 
the  number  of  voters  in  your  family  who  will  back 
you  up.  Lick  a  stamp  for  the  little  red  schoolhouse ! 

Just  read  that  article  on  the  next  page  on  govern¬ 
ment  by  bureaus.  This  school  problem  presents  the 
case  exactly.  Let  us  not  surrender  our  local  schools 
to  the  beaurocracy  which  is  steadilj'  eating'our  rights 
away.  Friends  and  neighbors,  will  you  sit  still  and 
surrender  your  rights  or  will  you  come  with  us  and 
fight  for  them? 

* 

T  is  not  our  place  to  suggest  a  course  of  reading 
for  educato'rs  and  school  authorities,  but  there 
are  some  things  they  ought  to  read.  “Understood 
Betsy,”  bjT  Dorothy  Canfield,  is  the  story  of  a  little 
citjr  girl  who  went  to  live  in  the  country  and  at¬ 
tended  a  one-room  district  school.  The  improvement 
in  her  health  and  her  understanding  was  remarkable. 
She  gained  character  and  the  power  to  understand 
things  when,  if  we  are  to  believe  many  of  these  edu¬ 
cators,  she  should  have  lost  in  every  way  when  de¬ 
prived  of  the  great  advantages  of  city  schooling. 
Then  they  may  well  read  a  recent  article  in  the 
Ladies  Home  Jamal — “Why  I  gave  up  My  Job.” 
This  is  the  story  of  a  city  woman  who  went  with  her 
little  girl  to  live  in  the  country.  She  dreaded  the 
problem  of  educating  the  child  who  had  attended  a 
fashionable  private  school,  but  she  found  the  most 
unexpected  help  in  the  local  “little  red  schoolhouse.” 
Her  little  girl  gained  health,  spirit,  joy  of  friendship 
and  interest  in  real  life  at  this  school.  One  of  the 
meanest  things  about  this  propaganda  against  the 
district  school  is  the  effort  to  ignore  the  helpful  char¬ 
acter  and  initiative  which  it  gives  to  the  children 
when  fairly  conducted.  These  things  could  be  built 
up  and  improved  if  the  authorities  were  not  more 
desirous  of  killing  the  school  than  in  trying  to 
cure  it. 

* 

E  have  in  recent  years  developed  a  class  of 
writers  and  thinkers  who  claim  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  that  city  civilization  is  developing  finer  and 
braver  specimens  of  humanity  than  the  country. 
Now  and  then  comes  a  true  test  of  character  and 
courage  which  tells  the  story.  The  New  York  Times 
tells  about  one.  A  few  weeks  ago  bank  robbers 
started  to  hold  up  a  bank  in  a  little  Michigan  town 
cf  about  300  inhabitants.  This  town  is  in  a  lonely 
place — off  the  railroad — and  it  looked  like  an  easy 
job.  While  the  robbers  were  cleaning  out  the  bank 
the  few  town  inhabitants  saw  something  was  wrong, 
and  they  rallied  with  such  weapons  as  thej-  could 
ruck  up.  When  the  robbers  appeared  with  their 
plunder  these  countrymen  opened  fire,  promptly 
shot  down  most  of  the  thieves  and  captured  the 
rest  of  them  and,  of  course,  saved  the  money.  They 
did  this  quickly,  without  excitement  or  great  noise, 
because  they  saw  instinctively  just  what  ought  to 
be  done.  On  nearly  the  same  day,  here  in  New  York 
City,  a  band  of  robbers,  in  open  daylight,  on  one 
of  the  most  prominent  cornel’s,  held  up  a  messenger 
and  robbed  him  of  $50,000  worth  of  gems.  They 
did  a  thorough  job  and  got  away  in  a  car.  At 
least  3,000  people  were  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
struggle.  They  either  ran  for  safety  or  stood  by 
half  paralyzed  with  fear  and  let  the  robbers  do 
their  work.  No  one  dreamed  of  helping  the  victim ! 
They  had  all  been  brought  up  to  understand  that 
the  police  would  do  such  things  for  them.  So  they 
stood  there  and  let  the  robbers  “get  away  with  it.” 
That  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  city  and  country  life  and  training;  one  is 
“smart,”  the  other  solid.  One  teaches  selfishness; 
the  other  sacrifice.  One  turns  out  men  inefficient — 
the  other  men  with  initiative.  One  looks  about  for 
some  one  to  give  help — the  other  teaches  self-help 
and  self-preservation.  What  this  country  needs 
more  than  anj'tliing  else  today  is  a  renewal  of  the 
oldtime  independence  and  homely  courage  of  the 
rural  districts.  Unless  that  is  kept  up  the  tower 
of  citjT  culture  will  topple  over.  That  is  what  has 
always  happened. 

Brevities 

The  robins  have  come  !  That’s  one  thing  in  favor 
of  a  robin — he  brings  good  news  in  the  ‘Spring. 

A  rill  before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  would  in¬ 
crease  the  wife’s  dower  right  from  one-third  to  one- 
half.  Not  likely  to  pass. 

We  think  the  Hope  Farm  man  is  right  when  he  says 
that  too  many  people  never  learn  how  to  live.  When 
they  come  to  the  point  where  the  financial  part  of  it  is 
provided  for — they  do  not  know  how  best  to  do  it. 

They  seem  to  be  having  a  great  Winter  at  coasting 
in  Canada.  All  take  a  hand  in  it.  One  of  our  Ca¬ 
nadian  readers  tells  this  story :  “Awhile  ago  a  friend 
took  a  New  York  millionaire  down  our  toboggan  slide. 
He  said,  ‘I  would  not  have  missed  this  for  $1,000.’ 
‘Have  another?’  ‘Not  for  $30.000 !’  ” 


<Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Action  at  the  Utica  Dairy  Conference 

UST  as  we  go  to  press  the  following  telegram 
comes  from  Mr.  Dillon : 

The  dairy  meeting  at  Utica  on  March  3  provided 
for  a  committee  of  eleven  producers  to  work  out  a 
plan  of  unification  for  the  five  groups  now  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  Each  group  is  to 
select  two  members  to  act  on  the  committee,  and 
Hon.  Peter  Ten  Eyck,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting  is  to  be  chairman  of  the  committee  of  eleven. 
The  committee  is  directed  to  report  only  unani¬ 
mous  recommendations.  The  names  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  to  be  sent  to  the  chairman  on  or  before 
April  1  next,  and  the  committee  is  to  report  to  an 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Utic-a  convention. 

The  Utica  meeting  was  all  that  could  be  desired 
from  a  producer’s  standpoint.  The  spirit  was  fine; 
only  a  very  little  of  the  old  feeling  showed  itself, 
which  was  promptly  squelched  and  it  was  not  re¬ 
peated.  There  was  a  genuine  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  a  sincere  purpose  to  get  together.  The  execu¬ 
tive  officers  of  the  League  were  not  present,  but  the 
organization  was  .largely  represented  by  directors 
and  miembers.  The  official  heads  of  the  other 
groups  were  present,  but  the  producers  in  all  the 
groups  were  the  active  factors  in  the  proceedings. 

The  action  finally  taken  was  a  repetition  of  the 
Utica  conference  of  two  years  ago,  except  that  the 
committee  appointed  then  consisted  of  15  instead  of 
11  as  now.  What  the  convention  did  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do  there.  It  could  not  well  do  more.  It  is 
more  promising  of  final  results  than  the  previous 
attempt  because  it  seems  to  spring  more  spontan¬ 
eously  from  the  producers  and  they  are  more  de¬ 
termined  to  see  it  through.  The  experiences  of  the 
two  years  have  had  an  effect.  Nothing  short  of  of¬ 
ficial  interference  can  now  prevent  a  co-ordination 
of  the  groups  and  it  is  not  certain  that  official  ob¬ 
structions  would  be  successful.  The  north  country 
dairymen  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  progress 
they  have  made.  They  have  made  a  splendid  start 
and  their  initiative  has  been  splendidly  supported 
by  dairymen  in  other  sections.  The  sentiment  of 
dairymen  everywhere  should  now  be  exerted  to  help 
make  the  work  of  the  committee  successful. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON. 


Report  on  the  Tobacco  Growers’ 
Association 

'■'pMlE  Sapiro-Miller  form  of  organization  received 

A  its  most  severe  rebuke  in  a  report  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  the  President  on  the 
Tri-States  Tobacco  Growers’  Association,  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  growers  of  bright  southern  fire-cured  tobacco. 
The  investigation  was  ordered  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  on  February  9.  1925,  to  study  the  methods 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  the  Imperial 
Tobacco  Company  in  embarrassment,  injury  or  boy¬ 
cott  of  co-operative  associations  or  in  encouraging 
breaches  of  contract  between  members  and  the  as¬ 
sociations. 

It  appears  that  the  members  of  the  Tri-State  As¬ 
sociation  were  violating  their  contracts  to  sell  ex¬ 
clusively  through  the  association,  and  were  selling 
the  Whole  or  part  of  the  crop  through  the  auction 
sales  or  otherwise.  This  tendency  to  quit  the  as¬ 
sociation  had  increased  steadily  during  the  three 
years,  1922-23-24.  The  officers  of  the  association 
had  complained  that  the  diversions  were  due  to  dis¬ 
criminations  and  boycott  of  the  two  companies  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  further  that  these  companies 
were  by  devious  methods  promoting  the  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  of  tobacco  culture  in  Georgia,  where  grow¬ 
ers  were  unorganized  The  investigators  find  no 
justification  for  any  of  the  allegations.  They  find 
the  main  causes  for  the  breach  of  contracts  in  the 
dissatisfaction  of  growers,  growing  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  association  was  launched  on  the  basis  of 
a  minimum  of  50  per  cent  of  the  crop,  but  actually 
received  only  35  per  cent  the  first  year.  Members 
expected  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  bankers’  valua¬ 
tion  on  the  crop  as  initial  payment,  but  received 
only  40  per  cent;  final  payment  for  the  crop  was 
delayed  from  several  months  to  two  years  or  more, 
and  finally  the  growers  got  more  cash  returns  from 
the  auction  sales  than  from  the  association. 

The  real  sting  comes  in  the  policies  and  methods 
of  the  management  of  the  association.  The  large 
buyers  had  equipped  plants  with  modern  machinery 
for  curing  and  processing  the  tobacco  for  their 
peculiar  trade.  They  preferred  to  buy  the  tobacco 
in  the  green  state.  The  first  year  the  association 
dried  only  31  per  cent  of  its  crop;  the  second  year 


64  per  cent,  and  the  third  year  75c  per  cent.  It  sold 
less  and  less  in  the  green  state,  and  in  1924  refused 
to  sell  green  tobacco,  but  converted  it  to  driers, 
though  growers  had  profited  most  from  the  green 
sales.  There  was  a  reason.  The  report  says  27 
officials,  including  the  majority  of  its  sales  staff, 
and  several  directors  were  financially  interested  in 
a  number  of  drying  plants,  and  were  receiving  and 
deriving  profits  from  the  plants  engaged  in  re  drying 
association  tobacco  in  addition  to  their  salaries  from 
the  association.  Eighteen  of  these  concerns  in  which 
officials  were  interested  redried  118,000,000  lbs.  of 
tobacco  for  the  association  during  the  three  years. 
The  general  manager  drew  a  salary  of  $30,000  a 
year  and  the  head  of  warehouses  drew  $18,000.  In 
addition  these  two  men  in  1922  acquired  their  two- 
thirds  interest  'in  a  redrying  company  from  their 
profits  alone,  without  any  investment  of  capital. 
The  second  year  their  profits  were  $S2,000,  and  in 
addition  each  retained  a  one-third  interest  in  the 
surplus  amounting  to  $88,955.45,  all  accumulated 
during  two  years  from  profits. 

The  other  one-third  was  also  held  by  an  employe 
of  the  association.  No  capital  was  invested  at  the 
beginning  of  1922.  The  profits  of  the  plant  that  year 
were  $50,911.49,  and  the  second  year  $157,760.96, 
The  profits  withdrawn  by  the  three  owners  in  1924 
were  $122,000. 

When  the  tentative  report  was  presented,  Aaron 
Sapiro  as  counsel  for  the  association  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  protested 
against  the  findings  reflecting  on  the  management, 
and  requested  that  another  examiner  not  heretofore 
connected  with  the  investigation  be  assigned  to  re¬ 
examine  this  phase  of  the  inquiry.  This  was  done 
and  the  report  confirmed. 

To  an  institution  that  has  advocated  and  still 
advocates  co-operation  for  farmers  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  report  such  findings.  But  the  fault  is  neither  ours 
nor  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  We  in¬ 
sist  again  that  this  record  is  no  reflection  on  co¬ 
operation.  During  the  ten  years  that  this  form  of 
association  has  been  developing,  we  have  protested 
against  it  in  principle  because  it  is  not  co-operative 
at  all.  It  is  designed  for  lawyers  and  promoters, 
and  one  by  one  they  reveal  their  purpose  and  the 
object  of  this  imperial  form  of  organization. 


This  Organization  Ought  to  Succeed 

HE  Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  headquarters  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
ought  to  be  a  success.  It  is  in  a  good  center.  It  has 
an  intelligent  and  capable  membership  and  the 
system  of  organization  is  right.  It  is  the  form  of 
organization  in  use  wherever  co-operation  covering 
a  wide  territory  has  yet  been  successful  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Growers  in  local  sections  are  organized  into  local 
associations.  These  locals  own  their  own  plants  and 
attend  to  their  own  local  affairs.  There  are  20  of 
these  grading,  packing  and  storing  plants.  These 
local  associations  are  the  members  of  the  Western 
New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  which  makes 
the  general  rules  for  grading,  packing,  shipping  and 
provides  the  organization  for  selling.  Each  local 
has  one  director  in  the  central  association.  Neither 
officers  nor  directors  draw  salaries,  or  conduct  busi¬ 
ness.  They  hire  a -business  manager,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  handled  through  him. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  sell 
fruit  in  the  distant  markets  through  the  agencies 
in  those  markets,  and  contracts  are  made  to  do  so 
with  established  responsible  dealers  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and 
some  other  markets.  The  first  aim,  however,  is  to 
sell  F.O.B.  Western  New  York,  and  this  trade  is 
being  developed.  Shipments  are  entirely  in  car  lots. 
About  11.000  cars  were  shipped  last  year.  The 
pressing  problems  are  largely  uniformity  of  pack 
and  reduction  of  overhead  expenses.  The  directors 
are  working  on  the  pack  problem.  In  the  past  the 
expenses  seem  to  have  burdened  the  association. 
They  have  been  reduced.  T.  E.  Milliman,  the  pres¬ 
ent  manager,  is  a  conservative,  earnest  worker,  and 
we  would  expect  that  he  would  appreciate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  economy.  Extravagance  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  fatal  to  farm  co-operation. 

This  organization  is  formed  right.  In  general 
practice  its  procedure  is  right.  We  know  nothing 
about  the  procedure  in  detail.  No  matter  how  per¬ 
fect  the  form  of  organization  success  depends  ulti¬ 
mately  on  efficient  management.  Keeping  expense 
down  is  a  big  factor.  The  conditions  seem  most 
favorable  and  we  look  hopefully  and  confidently  for 
a  big  success  in  this  organization. 


483 

Government  by  Bureau — An  American 

Issue 


[The  following  paper  was  read  bv  Prof.  Kerlin  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  compact, 
clear  statement  of  what  we  consider  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  American  issues,  and  that  is  the  slow  and  crafty 
stealing  of  local  public  rights  away  from  the  people  and 
substituting  government  by  bureaus.] 

About  half  a  century  ago  an  American  statesman 
after  discussing  the  characrer  of  our  government,  said, 
“Local  representative  self-government  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  American  liberties.”  I  wish  that  this  state¬ 
ment  could  be  engraved  upon  the  cornerstone  of  every 
city  hall,  and  court  house,  and  school  building  in  the 
land,  and  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  people, 
for  not  only  is  it  true,  but  it  is  also  timely,  in  view 
of  present  conditions. 


The  history  of  American  expansion  has  been  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  innumerable  adjustments  by  individuals  to  new 
conditions.  New  conditions  confronted  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  when  -they  landed  on  the  shores  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  New  conditions  faced  the  settlers  when  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley  was  opened  to  the  farmer.  Later  on,  when 
the  prairie  plains  were  opened  up  to  the  farmer  once 
more  the  individual  was  forced  to  readjust  himself  to 
lus  surroundings.  In  every  ease  the  country  was  set¬ 
tled  up  and  turned  to  productive  ends  by  the  efforts  of 
individual  pioneers  acting  for  and  by  themselves,  and 
not  working  as  cogs  in  a  highly  organized  machine. 

A  little  while  after  this  period  of  great  expansion  in 
area  the  United  States  entered  a  period  of  tremendous 
industrial  growth..  The  people  had  conquered  an  em¬ 
pire,  had  reduced  it  from  a  wilderness  to  a  great  farm. 
Raw  materials  and  land  were  to  be  had  in  abundance 
and  at  low.  cost.  Manufactured  products  and  labor  were 
at  a  premium.  Because  America  had  always  been  a 
land  where  individual  effort  was  rewarded  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its.  ability,  and  because  the  individual  had  not 
been  restricted  by  too  much  government,  there  was  a 
great  response  to  these  needs  by  a  wealth  of  great 
labor-saving  inventions,  and  a  great  growth  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  New  forms  of  organization  in 
industry  were  devised,  more  efficient  methods  of  doing 
things  were  found.  And  all  of  this  was  the  result  of 
individual  effort  and  not  of  governmental  foresight.  No 
government  .bureau  invented  the  reaper  and  binder,  the 
telephone  or  the  cotton  gin. 

Now,  all  the  while  that  this  was  going  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  had  in  mind  a  few  pretty  firmly  fixed  the¬ 
ories  about  government.  A  few  popular  sayings  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  wdiat  they  thought  was  best  alon«- 
this  line : 


ttT  —  icacu,  g’jveins  uesc. 

A  government,  not  by  disinterested  experts,  but  by 
interested  amateurs.” 

“A  government  close  to  the  people,  responsive  to  the 
people,  and  administered  by  the  people.” 

“A  government  which  had  lasted  135  years  and  had 
yet  developed  no  governing  class.” 

Now,  it  must  not  he  expected  that  a  system  such  as 
this,  in  which  the  local  community  had  control  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  its  owu  affairs,  would  have  worked  perfect¬ 
ly.  There  were  many  blunders,  some  scandals  and 
some  communities  went  ahead  faster  than  others,  but 
on  the  whole  the  system  worked  out  pretty  well.’  At 
least  this  form  of  government  gave  good  satisfaction  to 
those  governed  by  it,  and  one  might  be  justified  in 
thinking  that  this  was  the  most  important  thing  after 
ail.  But  apparently  this  is  wrong,  for  within  the  last 
25  years  a  large  number  of  people  have  come  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions:  (They  have  not  stated  all  of  these 
conclusions,  but  all  of  them  are  implied.) 

1.  That  the  only  really  essential  quality  a  govern¬ 
ment  need  have  is  that  of  giving  efficient  service  (That 
is,  if  you  cannot  direct  your  own  actions  quite  as  well 
as  another  man  could  direct  them,  vou  should  let  him 
direct  your  actions.)  According  to  their  theory  a 
highly  efficient  absolute  monarchy  is  far  better  than  a 
moderately  efficient  republic. 

2.  That  the  province  of  government  embraces  every¬ 
thing.  Not  merely  national  defense  from  external 
enemies,  and  protection  from  crime  within,  but  the  way 
m  which  we,  each  of  us.  walk,  talk,  eat,  drink,  breathe, 
and  sleep. 

o.  That  the  common  run  of  the  American  people.  ( es¬ 
pecially  those  in  the  less  densely  populated  communi¬ 
ties)  are  mentally  incapable  of  running  their  local  af¬ 
fairs.  (According  to  this,  all  the  affairs  of  New  York 
State  should  be  entrusted  to  the  enlightened  voters  of 
New  York  City.) 

.4.  That  in  order  to  be  efficient,  anything  must  be 
big.  A  school  must  be  a  big  school,  a  system  must  be 
a  big  system,  a  farm  must  be  a  big  farm,  a  faetorv 
must  be  a  big  factory. 

5.  That,  briefly,  the  best  and  most  progressive  type 
of  government  is  a  highly  centralized  government '  by 
bureaus  staffed  by  (rained,  experienced  men  who  can 
view  each  question  impersonally  without  prejudice. 

Now  I-  admit  that,  as  yet.  no  one  has  had  the  ef¬ 
frontery  to  come  out  and  baldly  state  all  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  actions  in  this  case  speak  louder  than  words, 
this  is  a  definite  issue,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must 
be  faced. 

Having  now  stated  the  issue  I  will  try,  briefly  to 
summarize  my  objections  to  government  by  bureau. 
’They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Government  by  bureau  removes  responsibility  and 
authority  from  the  people  where  it  belongs,  and  dele¬ 
gates  that  authority  to  a  few  chosen  people  who  are 
not  vitally  affected  by  the  mistakes  which  they  make. 

2.  It  tends  to  build  up  a  governing  class  which  tends 
to  perpetuate  itself  in  office,  and  regards  itself  as  su¬ 
perior  to  those  who  pay  the  taxes. 

3.  It  is  not  progressive  because  it  feels  no  compelling 
need  of  adjusting  itself  to  new  conditions.  No  govern¬ 
ments  are  so  hidebound  as  bureaucracies. 

4.  Even  when  forced  by  long-continued  pressure  to 
bend  somewhat  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  it  has  ab¬ 
solute  contempt  for  the  wishes  of  a  minority.  In  a 
State  of  great  cities  like  New  York,  this  means  that 
the  opinion  of  the  rural  communities  will  be  absolutely 
ignored. 

5.  It  has  slight  knowledge  of.  and  small  respect  for, 
local  needs,  and  different  communities  do  differ  in  their 
needs,  however,  strange  as  this  may  seem. 

6.  It  is  a  very  expensive  form  of  government  be¬ 
cause  the  people  who  spend  the  money  do  not  pav  the 
bills. 


In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  New  York  State  has 
already  taken  the  first  step  towards  centralized  gov¬ 
ernment  by  bureau,  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  call  a 
halt.  Not  yet — but  soon. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Old  Mill 

Here  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  I  look, 
Through  a  lattice  of  boughs  and  leaves. 
On  the. old  gray  mill  with  its  gambrel 
roof, 

And  the  moss  on  its  rotting  eaves. 

I  hear  the  clatter  that  jars  its  walls, 
And  the  rushing  water’s  sound. 

And  I  see  the  black  floats  rise  and  fall 
As  the  wheel  goes  slowly  round. 

I  rode  there  often  when  I  was  young, 
With  my  grist  on  the  horse  before, 
And  talked  with  Nelly,  the  miller’s  girl. 
As  I  waited  my  turn  at  the  door  ; 
And  while  she  tossed  her  ringlets  brown, 
And  flirted  and  chatted  so  free, 

The  wheel  might  -stop  or  the  wheel  might 
go. 

It  was  all  the  same  to  me. 


ered  with  water  and  let  boil  three  hours. 
When  they  have  boiled  the  three  hours 
clamp  down  the  wire  and  let  stand  in 
the  same  water  for  about  an  hour  on  the 
back  of  the  stove. 

You  will  find  your  cans  will  not  be 
quite  full  when  done  and  the  juice  will 
be  rich  and  form  like  jelly.  When  you 
want  to  use  a  can  of  meat  you  can  cook 
it  more  if  need  be,  but  it  is  usually  done. 
You  can  boil  the  bones  that  you  have 
cut.  the  meat  from,  for  soup. 

Dried  Beef. — Take  the  part  'that  will 
be  the  most  lean  and  tender.  For  every 
20  lbs.  of  beef  use  one  pint  of  salt,  one 
teaspoonful  of  saltpetre  and  %-lb.  of 
brown  sugar.  Mix  these  ingredients  to¬ 
gether  and  rub  into  the  beef  well  with 
one-third  of  this  mixture  for  three  suc¬ 
cessive  days.  Let.  it  lie  in  the  liquid 
it  makes  for  six  days,  then  hang  up  to 
dry. 

Corning  Beef. — For  100  lbs.  of  beef, 
use  peck  of  salt,  %  lb.  of  saltpetre. 
%  lb.  of  soda,  2  lbs.  of  brown  sugar. 
Put  some  salt  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 
then  a  layer  of  beef,  then  salt  and  beef 
alternately.  Let  it  remain  overnight. 
Then  dissolve  .the  soda  and  saltpetre  in  a 
little  warm  water,  put  in  the  sugar,  add- 


’Tis  twenty  years  since  last  I  stood 
On  the  spot,  where  I  stand  today. 

And  Nelly  is  wed.  and  the  miller  is  dead, 
And  the  mill  and  I  are  gray. 

But  both  till  we  fall  into  ruin  and  wreck, 
To  our  fortune  of  toil  are  bound ; 

And  the  man  goes  *and  the  stream  flows, 
And  the  wheel  moves  slowly  round. 

— Thomas  Dunn  English. 

Ix  response  to  our  request,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Hardman  of  West  Virginia  gives  her 
method  of  washing  wool  to  fill  comfort¬ 
ables  : 

Some  one  wanted  to  know  to  prepare 
wool  for  comforts  so  it  will  not  creep 
through  the  linings.  This  is  the  way  I 
fix  mine,  and  have  no  trouble :  First, 
wash  the  wool  in  three  waters  a  little 
warm,  then  put  in  kettle  of -boiling  soap¬ 
suds,  let  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  take  out, 
drain  and  dry.  without  any  rinsing.  It 
will  be  soft  and  fluffy. 

We  noticed  among  cotton  goods  the 
old  reliable  Indian  Head  is  now  offered 
in  a  great  variety  of  solid  colors,  as  well 
as  white.  These  colors  included  gray, 
brown,  tan.  rose,  crimson,  blue  and  green 
in  several  shades.  The  material  is  used 
for  boys’  suits,  children’s  clothes  and 
draperies.  It  is  very  firm  and  wears 

well ;  dhe  price  was  50  cents  a  yard. 

* 

Ix  a  country  home,  with  plenty  of 
room,  there  is  always  a  temptation  to 
store  things  away  because  “they  may 
c-ome  in  handy  sometime.’’  As  a  result 
the  housekeeper  has  to  move  heavy 
trunks  and  boxes,  dilapidated  furniture 
and  miscellaneous  odds  and  ends,  every 
time  she  cleans  the  attics.  The  farm 
family  usually  makes  a  permanent 
home;  if  they  made  frequent  flittings 
they  would  be  obliged  to  discard  much 
that  is  now  stored.  But  there  are  few 
households  that  are  not  harboring  many 
things  that  might  well  -be  discarded,  and 
we  urge  the  housekeepers  to  sort  things 
as  time  permits,  and  get  rid  of  the  use¬ 
less  dust  catchers.  A  serious  infestation 
of  clothes  moths  or  “silver  fish"’  often 
results  from  stored  fabrics  that  are  not 
disturbed  from  year  to  year.  There  are 
things  that  gain  value  -by  keeping,  and 
there  is  extravagance  in  indiscriminate 
throwing  away,  but  let  us  get  rid  of  the 
useless,  and  simplify  our  housekeeping 
by  avoiding  the  semi-annual  cleaning  of 
things  that  should  not  be  stored. 

W)E  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
best-over  layer  cake.  Put  in  a  mixing 
bowl  one  cup  flour,  three-quarters  cup 
sugar,  one  pinch  salt,  one  level  teaspoon 
baking  powder ;  mix  well,  dry.  Melt  in 
measuring  cup  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  break  into  this  one  egg 
without  beating,  fill  cup  with  milk,  add 
to  dry  materials  and  beat  well.  Flavor 
to  taste,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Canning,  Corning  and 
Drying  Beef 

I  cut  the  beef  in  chunks  about  the 
size  of  an  egg  and  put  in  a  large  pan, 
sprinkle  salt  over  it  and  stir  around  so 
each  piece  will  get  a  little  of  the  salt. 
You  can  sift  a  little  black  pepper  on 
the  meat  if  you  care  for  the  taste. 

I  have  my  cans  ready,  _  clean  and 
scalded  well,  and  put  meat  in.  Do  not 
pack  but  press  down  a  little  and  fill  up 
to  the  neck  of  the  can.  then  cut  chunks 
of  suet  that  have  been  cut  away.  from 
the  lean  meat  and  fill  the  cans  with  it. 
Put  rubbers  (new  ones)  on  cans,  but 
do  not  clamp  down,  just  have  the  wire 
over  the  top.  Set  the  cans  in  a  boiler 
or  kettle  deep  enough  to  have  them  cov- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


years,  36,  38.  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size*  30  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  (4  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrasting. 
Twenty  cents. 


27-in.  contrast- 
.  Twenty  cents. 


323.  Bloomer  and 
Trouser  Suit.  Cut 
in  sizes  2.  4  and  6 
years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents 


387.  Costume  Slip. 
Cut  In  sizes  10 
years,  30,  38,  40, 

42,  44  and  46-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


ng  enough  water,  what  you  think  will 
ust  cover  the  meat.  Put  on  the  beef 
vhen  cool.  Be  sure  to  keep  well  weighted 
,o  that  every  piece  is  kept  under  the 
wine.  Do  not  put  in  pieces  that  are 
lot  properly  bled,  soak  the  blood  out  of 
hem  before  corning,  as  they  are  apt  to 
;poil  your  whole  jarful. 


TVfoQ  TT1.  flVf  TY  A  RKTTKR. 


Utilize  Old  Frames 

A  few  old  picture-frames  of  small  size, 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  kitchen  or 
laundry.  Frame  and  cover  with  glass  a 
list  of  the  things  recommended  to  take 
out  various  stains.  Hang  some  of  your 
favorite  recipes,  framed,  near  your 
kitchen  table ;  after  they  have  been  mem¬ 
orized'  by  use,  replace  with  others.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be  well  to  have  cer¬ 
tain  addresses,  or  a  time-table,.  where 
they  can  be  instantly  founds,  and  if  hung 
on  a  wall  they  cannot  be  “snowed  under” 
with  papers  or  other  articles.  A  list  of 
antidotes  for  poisons  is  too  gruesomely 
suggestive  to  have  in  constant  view,  but 
might  save  life  if  kept  hung  somewhere, 
in  attic  or  closet  or  medicine-cupboard, 
for  ready  reference.  Old  pictures  of 
which  the  family  have  become  tired,  may 
profitably  be  replaced  by  some  of  the 
beautiful  illustrations  in  magazines,  or 
"even  by  helpful  quotations.  Many  pic¬ 
tures  are  kept  in  use  merely  from  habit, 
and  never  looked  at  with  admiration. 

0,  A.  TIMMERMAN. 


On  valves,  fittings,  plumbing 
fixtures,  water  systems, 
softeners,  and  heaters 


CRAN 

saves  you  money  in  the  end 

SOLD  BY 

RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Dwinell-Wright  Company 


Boston 


Chicago 


Portsmouth,  V a. 


The  Flavor  is 
Roasted  In! 


Water  Insurance 


An  ample  water  supply  Is  assured  and 
insured  by  the  Hoosier  Water  Se  vice. 
When  you  want  it,  where  you  want  it. 
regardless  of  source  of  supply  or  power, 
the  Hoosier  gives  you  fresh,  running 
water  for  every  purpose. 

And  the  Hoosier  insures  that  same  fault¬ 
less  service — city  water  convenience — for 
years  To  come.  Protected  inside  and  out 
by  the  famous  OAI.VAZI.NlK  Coating,  it 
guards  your  water  supply  &pd  is  prac¬ 
tically  everlasting. 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG,  CO. 

Dept.  Y.  Kendalville,  Ind. 

Free  Book ! 

In  "How  To  Have  Running 
Water”  you  will  (ind  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  your  water  problems. 

Shows  all  types  of  Hoosier  in¬ 
stallations — and  there  Is  one 
for  every  purpose  and  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  for  your  FREE 
copy  todav. 

iMWMom 

PUMPS 

STAR  WINDMILLS 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.''  Complete  sample, 
50ets.  post  paid,  stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25. 
Tour  money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO.  ' 


cave  V3 1°  ‘/2 

V  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


Furnaces  $592p 


New  FREE  book 

Quotes  you  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  Quality 

beating  stoves,  furnaces,  porcelain 
enamel  combination  ranges,  coal 
and  wood  ranges  and  gas  stoves. 
200  styles  and  sizes.  Cash  or  easy 
terms — as  low  as  83.00  monthly. 
30  days  FREE  trial;  360  days  ap- 

Eroval  test.  24  hour  shipments. 

60.000  pleased  Kalamazoo  custom¬ 
ers.  Make  a  $25  to  $75  saving  by 
sending  postal  for  FREE  book  today. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
161W  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Ralamazea, 

BSSJUta  Direct  to  You" 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  lor  50  Year*. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEV. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  EASY  WAY 

Thousands  need  cod-liver 
oil  to  increase  vitality  and 
build  up  resistance. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  the  easy  and  pleasant  way  to 
exact  the  most  out  of  cod-liver 
oil  to  reinforce  your  body  with 
strength  to  build  resistance. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


25-58 


rrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  cwACRKEERYcoHo0KiENLGwflRE. 

ISSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
nsuiner.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO,,  Portland,  Maine 


Pordiiwr  and  Blanket,  Weaving  Large  and 
uUSIOm  Darning  small  bunches  given  equal  attention. 
Write  West  Unity  WoolenMills,  H2L,nnSt.,WcstUnity,0. 
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Tennessee  Notes 

I  wonder  if  L.  S.,  page  148,  is  not 
burdened  with  too  many  organizations 
instead  of  responsibilities,  and  I  wonder 
if  some  of  them  are  not  a  burden  because 
we  are  striving  to  make  a  show  before 
humanity  and  please  people  instead  of 
God.  Do  you  know  sometimes  I  have 
to  take  myself  in  hand  and  strive  against 
that  desire,  because  it  is  so  seductive,  so 
insidious,  and  carries  us  so  often  beyond 
our  depth  or  beyond  our  capabilities. 
For  years  I  worshiped  God  through  my 
children,  and  then  my  Sunday  school. 
I  would  find  myself  straining  and  striv¬ 
ing  to  please  them,  to  win  their  high 
regard,  thinking  more  of  their  opinion 
than  of  how  I  appeared  in  the  eyes  of 
my  Father.  It  won’t  do.  Take  a  quiet 
hour,  «seareh  your  heart,  your  mind,  hon¬ 
estly,  turn  every  motive  inside  out,  and 
upside  down;  hang  on  to  the  things  you 
are  doing  because  you  want  to  please  the 
.Supreme  Ruler ;  and  cut  out  the  others. 
It  may  make  you  feel  very  small  and 
insignificant  in  your  own  sight,  but  I 
assure  you  it  will  do  you  good,  or  at 
least  it  does  me.  Our  first  and  greatest 
responsibilities  are  those  children  we 
have  brought  into  the  world,  and  I  can¬ 
not  quite  picture  myself  happy  in  Heaven 
if  my  children  don’t  find  the  way,  and 
if  memory  lives  on  beyond  the  grave, 
what  would  it  be  to  a  mother  who  had 
failed  her  children !  That’s  our  respon¬ 
sibility,  our  greatest  one,  in  striving  to 
please  God  in  our  daily  walk,  our  daily 
talk,  teaching  by  our  lives  the  ways  of 
eternal  truth  wherein  lies  eternal  life. 
The  way  is  not  always  pleasant  or 
smooth,  but  we  have  a  Guide  who  goes 
before,  and  our  load  can  never  be  so 
heavy  as  the  one  He  has  borne,  or  our 
suffering  so  intense  as  what  He  suf¬ 
fered.  And  as  for  our  talents,  small  or 
great,  they  belong  to  God.  But  He  has 
given  to  each  a  reasonable  amount  of 
common  sense,  and  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  after  all  speaks 
to  us  through  our  conscience,  will  tell 
ns  what  to  do,  if  we  will  only  obey.  My 
own  mistake  was  in  allowing  my  older 
children  to  grow  up  in  a  godless  home ; 
not  that  I  did  not  believe  the  Bible,  but 
I  was  careless  and  indifferent  for  many 
years;  and  even  after  the  awakening, 
with  two  of  the  youngest  still  at  home, 

I  disobeyed  what  conscience  told  me  to 
do,  ‘‘Erect  a  family  altar  in  the  home.” 
And  for  a  year,  even  after  the  youngest 
lad  had  slipped  back  in  the  world,  was 
still  disloyal,  but  thanks  to  the  good  in¬ 
fluence  of  prayer,  I  yielded— and  that, 
to  begin  with,  was  one  of  the  hardest 
tasks  I  ever  did;  and  has  given  me  the 
most  joy,  the  most  strength  and  the 
greatest  consolation.  I  am  striving  with 
God’s  help  to  plant  seed  that  will  bear 
fruit  for  the  eternal  Kingdom  of  Peace 
and  Love.  And  the  closer  we  get  to  God 
the  more  we  realize  the  beauty  and  the 
joy  of  that  life,  the  more  we  want  to 
share  it  with  others,  and  the  more  we 
want  to  help  others  to  find  the  way,  and 
the  most  effective  help  is  by  our  daily 
life. 

The  hens  have  begun  to  sing  and  get 
busy.  Tobacco  beds  showing  their  white 
canvas  on  every  hillside,  and  our  farm¬ 
ers  turning  the  soil  every  opportunity. 
Only  four  more  months  of  school,  owing 
to  lack  of  funds  we  are  one  month  short. 
We  have  certainly  had  a  good  school  and 
I  think  one  reason  is  that  patrons  have 
stood  behind  the  teacher.  Do  you  know, 
often  it  is  .the  attitude  of  the  patrons 
that  affects  a  school  more  seriously  than 
either  pupils  or  teacher.  Just  how  do 
you  treat  your  children’s  teacher?  Do  you 
criticize  him  or  her  before  the  children? 
Do  you  realize  sometimes  what  a  task 
two  or  three  of  your  own  are  to  get  by 
with?  How  often  you  are  puzzled  and 
make  mistakes,  then  what  would  you  do 
with  30  to  40  or  more  of  the  same  size? 

The  article,  ‘‘Seize  the  Morning’s 
Gold,”  reminded  me  of  a  little  incident  re¬ 
lated  to  me  some  years  ago  by  a  dear 
old  saint.  A  Sunday  school  “celebra¬ 
tion” — picnics  we  call  them  now — was 
to  be  prepared  for.  Two  cakes  had  fallen 
fiat,  pies  had  burst,  run  out  and  torn 
up..  Everything  had  gone  wrong.  She 
had  started  to  a  neighbor’s  house  for 
something  and  was  thinking  over  her 
morning’s  run  of  bad  luck,  when  all  at 
once  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  her  usual  morning  prayers.  In 
her  own  words,  “Right  down  I  dropped 
by  the  roadside  and  told  my  Father  all 
about  it,  and  I  never  once  thought  what 
anyone  might  think  if  they  came  along.” 
She  went  on  and  came  back  and  another 
trial  was  successful.  I  too  think  it  pays 
to  start  the  day  right  and  end  it  right, 
and  my  own  method  is  a  secret  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  spiritual  while  the  stove 
is  heating.  A  few  words  of  sincere 
thanks  and  a  request  for  protection. 

Company  has  come  and  a  friend  for 
milk,  so  here  are  all  good  wishes  to  each 
and  all.  MRS.  D.  b.  i*. 


'  Reenforcing  Sweater 
Pockets 

To  prevent  the  pockets  of  a  new 
sweater  from  sagging,  sew  a  strip  of 
elastic  inside  the  top  pocket  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  The  elastic  will  pull 
the  pocket  back  into  position  and  it 
will  never  sag.  sirs.  j.  w.  r. 


Maple  Recipes  Requested 

A  former  boarding  mistress  made  what 
she  called  “jews,”  as  follows :  Roll  out 
biscuit  dough,  spread  with  soft  or  scraped 
maple  sugar,  roll  up.  like  jelly  roll,  cut 
off  slices  and  bake.  Very  nice ;  with  me, 
they  trouble  about  sugar  stewing  out, 
and  burning  on  bottom. 

Custard  pie  is  very  nice  sweetened 
with  maple,  but  is  extremely  likely  to 
boil  over. 

Vermont  Maple  Cookies. — ‘Cream  two 
tablespoons  butter  with  y2  cup  maple 
syrup,  add  one  egg,  two  tablespoons  milk, 
one  rounding  cup  flour,  sifted  with  )4 
teaspoon  cream  tartar  and  )4  teaspoon 
soda.  Add  %  cup  chopped  nut  meats 
(English  walnut  or  hickory).  Drop 
from  spoon  into  buttered  pans,  leaving 
space  enough  between,  to  prevent  run¬ 
ning  together. 

Maple  Mousse. — One  pint  cream,  four 
eggs,  one  cup  maple  syrup.  Let  syrup 
come  to  a  boil,  then  add  beaten  yolks, 
stirring  constantly.  Cool  thoroughly, 
and  add  beaten  whites  and  whipped 
cream.  Pack  in  equal  quantities  of  salt 
and  ice,  and  let  stand  about  four  hours. 

Maple  Cream  Frosting.  —  One  cup 
maple  sugar,  %  cup  cream.  Boil  until  a 
drop  will  roll  into  a  ball  between  fingers, 
and  beat  until  cooler,  then  spread.  This 
is  very  nice,  but  hard  to  get  “just  right,” 
so  not  “rubbery,”  nor  too  thin.  A.  N.  B. 


Some  Family  Recipes 

The  following  recipes  are  from  a  cook 
book  printed  at  Elgin,  Ill.,  in  1877. 

'Sweet  Cucumbers. — Make  a  rich  syrup 
of  New  Orleans  molasses,  cider  vinegar 
and  whole  cloves.  Heat  together  and 
turn  over  pickles.  In  two  days  will  be 
delicious. 

Pork  Cake. — Three- fourths  pound  of 
salt  pork  chopped  as  fine  as  lard,  then 
pour  on  a  pint  of  boiling,  strong  coffee, 
two  cups  brown  sugar,  one  of  molasses, 
two  teaspoons  cloves,  one  of  cinnamon 
and  one  nutmeg,  two  teaspoons  of  sal- 
eratus,  1)4  lbs.  raisins,  also  citron  and 
currants;  flour  to  make  stiff  barter;  bake 
slowly.  This  will  make  three  cakes. 

Cream  Cake. — Two  tablespoons  butter, 
two  teacups  sugar,  three  eggs,  y2  cup 
sweet  milk,  two  tablespoons  cold  water, 
two  teacups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Bake  quickly  in  three  round 
tins.  The  cream  is  )4  pint  milk,  small 
piece  butter,  y2  teacup  sugar,  one  egg, 
one  tablespoon  cornstarch.  Boil  until 
yery  thick,  flavor  with  vanilla.  Use 
when  cakes  cool. 

Graham  Crackers. — 'Seven  cups  gra¬ 
ham  flour,  one  cup  thick  sweet  cream  or 
butter,  one  pint  sweet  milk,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  Rub  the  baking 
powder  into  the  flour.  Add  the  cream 
with  a  little  salt,  then  the  milk.  Mix 
well  and  roll  as  thin  as  soda  crackers; 
cut  in  any  shape;  bake  quickly,  then 
leave  about  the  stove  for  a  few  hours  to 
dry  thoroughly. 

Baked  Veal  and  Ham. — Bone  a  breast 
of  veal.  Chop  the  meat  very  fine.  Chop 
an  equal  quantity  of  cold  boiled  ham,  and 
boil  six  eggs  and  chop  fine.  Butter  a 
deep  pan.  Put  in  a  layer  of  veal,  sprin¬ 
kle  with  salt,  pepper,  thyme  and  an-  j 
chovy  or  Wbrchestershire  sauce,  then 
layer  of  ham  sprinkled  with  the  egg.  Fill 
the  dish  with  alternate  layers.  Use  both 
fat  and  lean  of  the  ham.  Cover  and  bake 
slowly  four  hours.  When  done,  lay  on 
it  a  heavy  weight.  Serve  in  thin  slices. 

We  enjoy  sweet  apples  steamed  in 
plenty  of  brown  sugar  and  water  enough 
to  keep  from  getting  dry.  Put  in  a  large 
covered  kettle  in  this  syrup,  cooking  an 
hour  and  one-half.  They  come  out  a 
rich  brown.  L. 


Solid  Chocolate  Cake 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
shortening,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
1)4  cups  of  cocoa,  2)4  cups  sour  milk, 
two  teaspoons  soda ;  flour  to  make  stiff, 
or  about  3)4  cups  (not  pastry  flour)  ; 
one  tablespoon  vanilla.  This  makes  two 
large  cakes.  Usually  take  one-half  the 
above  and  put  a  spoonful  of  the  chocolate 
dough  and  one  of  plain  layer  cake  dough 
alternately,  till  tin  is  full  thus  making 
a  marble  cake  and  one  of  solid  chocolate 
at  one  baking. 

With  them  I  use  a  plain  boiled  frosting 
as  follows:  One  cup  sugar,  1/3  cup 
water ;  boil  till  it  spins  a  hair.  Re-  ! 
move  from  stove  and  pour  slowly  into  the 
stiffly  beaten  white  of  one  egg,  beating 
constantly  till  thick  and  cool.  Spread  on 
cake  while  it  is  warm,  as  it  does  not 
spread  nicely  on  cold  cake.  Flavor  with 
vanilla.  I  have  used  these  recipes  and 
never  failed  to  win  first  prize  at  several 
fairs  with  my  cake  made  therefrom.  They 
are  in  great  demand  at  socials  usually  as 
they  go  so  well  with  ice  cream. 

MRS.  L.  F. 


Favorite  Cake 

Two  cups  white  sugar,  one  cup  sweet 
milk,  butter  size  of  an  egg,  two  cup:\ 
flour,  two  teaspoons  cream  tartar  put  in 
milk,  one  teaspoon  soda.  Take  a  small 
amount  of  the  milk  and  stir  in  soda  and 
let  come  to  a  foam  on  back  of  stove.  Two 
eggs,  one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Add  flour 
before  soda  and  whites  of  eggs.  Makes 
three  layers  and  a  tablespoon  of  cocoa  l 
added  to  one  part  is  delicious. 

MBS.  A.  J.  If, 

I 


“Bright  Lights”  on  the  Farm 


The  General  Electric 
Company  makes 
Mazda  lamps  for  all 
uses;  the  generators 
that  supply  the 
power;  theapparatus 
for  controlling  and 
transmitting  it  over 
great  distances;  and 
the  materials  for 
installing  electric 
service  in  homes,  on 
farms,  in  factories, 
on  streets  and  high¬ 
ways — everywhere. 


Why  not? 

Lights  that  fill  the  rooms  with  cheer 
and  make  guests  welcome— the 
best  entertainment  by  radio— a 
“bite  to  eat”  from  a  glowing  grill 
— all  these  things  electricity  can 
bring  to  youth  on  the  farm. 

And  others  more  important.  It 
will  take  the  drudgery  out  of 
work,  and  make  farming  more 
profitable. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Brighten  Up  Your  Home 

Long  winter  nights;  neighbors  visiting; 
sewing  and  card  parties  seem  so  much 
better  in  a  bright,  cheerful  home. 

It  will  not  cost  much  to  repaper  your 
walls.  Wesell  finest  wall  paper  at  factory 
prices.  Saves  you  considerable  money. 
Large  double  rolls,  latest  patterns. 

Sample  Book  Free 

Large  book  of  actual  samples  of  paper 
and  borders  free.  Gives  instructions  for 
measuring,  hanging,  etc.  Prices 
will  surprise  you.  Act  quickly 
to  avoid  delay. 

Send  a  Post  Card  today 
Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  H,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ho. 


Ol 


BE  THE  FIRST  TO  USE 

Smooth-On  No.l 


and  get  the  credit 
for  the  saving  ! 

Smooth-On  stops  leaks  in  Auto 
radiators,  bursted  water  jack¬ 
ets,  gear  cases,  tanks,  heating 
boilers  and  radiators,  tanks, 
water,  gas  and  steam  pipes, 
etc.,inonesimpleapplication.  - 
Keeps  bolts, ,  nuts,  grease  cups,  hub  caps,  etc., 
trom  loosening  and  dropping  off.  Makes  han¬ 
dles  tight  on  tools,  kitchenware, 
door  knobs,  canes,  etc.  Holds  well 
on  iron,  brass,  lead,  aluminum, 
wood  or  concrete. 

Needed  everywhere  and  when  used 
as  directed  makes  big  savings  and 
stops  many  nuisances. 

Repair  Book  FREE  if  you  men¬ 
tion  this  magazine. 

Get  Smooth-On  No,  1  in 
7-oz.,  1  or  5 -lb.  tins  at 
nearest  hardware  store. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  39  574  Communipaw  Ave. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


First  Quality  Bathroom  Outfit 


This  modern,  attractive  outfit  is  strictly 
high-grade  throughout.  It  is  guaranteed  as 
such.  Regular  sizes.  Even  your  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed.  Price  quoted  includes  free  delivery, 


Freight  Paid  on  All  Smyth-Despard  Products 

PITCHER  5POUT  PUMP,  a  most  popular  and 

serviceable  kitchen  pump  for  wells  or  cisterns 
20  ft.  deep  or  less.  Revolving  top;  handle 
turns  in  any  direction.  Strong  and  well-made. 
Self-drained.  Tapped  in  base  <15  *1  C*  r~" 
to  receive  iron  pipe,  only  ,  . 

PiPF  guaranteed  new,  absolutely  A*  o  ft 
1  ,rfc  highest  grade.  3  sizes— only  d 
SAVE  ONE-THIRD  —  Get  Wholesale  Prices 
with  the  Smyth-Despard  FREE  CATALOG, 
on  heating  and  plumbing  supplies,  water-systems,  etc 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  on  all 
products.  Freight  prepaid. 


SMYTH-DESPARD  COMPANY, 7- 13  Hubbell  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Off  MONEYnipp 
O III  FOR  OLD  oAllO 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
April  3rd,  we  will  pay  for: 

;  1 00-lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  each 
I  1 00-lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 

I  Large  “  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

J  Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  3c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  2c  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  lc  each 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If 
|  you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as 
!  they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO„  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St. _  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN-NEW  INVENTION 

Beats  vacuum  sweeper  and  all  its  attachments.  No  elec 
tricity  required.  AlUcomplete,  only  $8.95.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  C.  P  MORGAN,  M9r„  75!  Grimes  St.,  Foirfielil,  Iowa 
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Lem  Patnode 

is  the  man 

Miss  Kelly,  Gr.  H. 

is  the  cow 

UNICORN  MAKES  MILK 
AT  LOWEST  GRAIN  COST 

But  what  Lem  Patnode 
wants  to  show  by  this  pio 
ture  is  this: 

1.  Unicorn-fed  cows  keep 
healthy. 

2.  Freshen  normally. 

3.  Drop  healthy  calves. 

4*  Keep  free  from  udder 
troubles. 

5.  Start  lactation  period  in 
good  flesh. 

6.  Produce  to  limit  of  nat¬ 
ural  capacity. 

7.  Maintain  milk-flow  for 
longer  lactation  period. 

How  about  the  health  of  your  cows?  Can  they 
pass  the  above  7-point  test? 

If  not  —  feed  Unicorn  Dairy  Ration.  Keep  your 
cows  healthy  and  at  the  same  time  cut  from  20  to 
50  cents  from  your  present  cost  of  making  100 
pounds  of  milk. 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  Chicago 


Lem  Patnode,  of  Clinton  Co., 
N.  Y.,  is  one  of  those  dairy¬ 
men  who  put  cow-health  first. 

He  says  he  feeds  Unicorn 
because  he  can  keep  his  cows 
in  good  condition  the  year 
around  and  at  the  same  time 
get  the  milk  at  the  lowest 
grain  cost. 


ATALL  OCA 

oruogists 

6Y  MAIL 

.504  FOR  Z  BOXES 
*  ESSEX 
POISONED  WHEAT  CO. 
NEWARK,  N.J. 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


This  cut  8kowa  the  Attwood. 
End  Thrust  Bearing  installedZ 
behind  the  lower  fan  belt, 
pulley.  Remove  two  bolts  and 
the  bearing  slips  in  place. 


USEFUL  TOOLS  FOR  BLASTERS 


The  Combined  Cap  Crimper  and  Fuse  Cutter  illustrated  is 
made  of  steel,  and  it  is  especially  constructed  to  give  the  broad, 
tight  crimp  that  is  necessary  for  best  results.  It  cuts  fuse  quickly 
and  evenly. 


This  Cap  Crimper  is  of  the  same  type  without  the  fuse  cut¬ 
ting  device. 

Every  farmer  who  uses  explosives  should  have  one  of  these 
crimpers. 

_  HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 

'  (INCOIU’OHATWJ 

904  Market  Street  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Please  send  me . of  No.  1,  or  No.  2. 

Enclosed  is  $ . in  cash,  money  order,  or  check. 

Name . - . 

Address .  . 


Sa-ve  cV 

Repair  Bill. 

make 

your  _ 

start  eas ys 

Install  an  Attwood  End 
Thrust  Bearing  in  10  min¬ 
utes  with  screw  driver  and 
wrench.  Holds  magneto  in  place.  Hot  spark  and  easy 
starting  assured.  Holds  crankshaft  in  right  position. 
Prevents  piston  slap.  Saves  wear  on  bearings.  Cuts 
down  vibration.  Makes  smooth  motor.  Stops  knocks 
in  many  cases.  A  $20.00  repair  job  for  $1.00. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  them,  send  $1.00  money 
order  and  we’ll  mail  you  one  postpaid.  Money  back  if 
you’re  not  satisfied. 

ATTWOOD  BRASS  WORKS  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Constipated  Cow;  Winter 
Feeding 

I  have  a  nice  family  cow  that  is  cine 
to  freshen  in  about  six  weeks,  which  is 
the  second  time.  She  has  been  consti¬ 
pated  all  Winter.  She  has^  had  plenty 
of  nice  English  hay  all  Winter.  Will 
you  give  me  a  formula  for  feed  to  rectify 
this  condition.  g.  e.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

The  “art”  of  feeding  a  dairy  cow  in 
Winter,  so  that  she  will  produce  a  maxi¬ 
mum  flow  of  milk,  is  to  keep  her  bowels 
in  a  condition  nearly  like  that  in  which 
they  are  during  the  Summer  season  when 
succulent  or  laxative  feed  is  available. 
When  a  cow  is  allowed  to  become  con¬ 
stipated  in  cold  weather  she  does  not 
perfectly  get  rid  of  effete  or  poisonous 
substances,  by  way  of  lier  excretory  or¬ 
gans. 

The  liver  is  the  regulator  of  the  bow¬ 
els.  Bile  not  only  is  a  digestive  fluid  but 
is  a  mild  laxative  aud  has  also  the  power 
of  destroying  germs  and  other  noxious 
elements,  to  a  certain  degree;  but  the 
liver  is  the  chief  poison  destroyer,  neu¬ 
tralizer  and  eliminator.  The  poisons  re¬ 
ferred  to  ai-e  the  product  of  digestion  in 
(lie  small  intestines  and  when  they  are 
absorbed  into  the  blood  they  vitiate  the 
system. 

,  Slight  or  severe  toxemia  or  auto-intoxi¬ 
cation  (self poisoning)  consequently  oc¬ 
curs.  In  cattle  this  absorption  of  dele¬ 
terious  elements  does  not.  as  a  rule,  prove 
fatal,  but  it  is  a  common  cause  of  the 
death  of  pregnant  ewes  during  late 
Winter  and  early  Spring.  The  horse  at¬ 
tacked  by  azoturia,  which  causes  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  hind  quarters,  and  is  indicated 
by  swelling  and  hardening  of  the  muscles 
of  the  croup  and  thighs  and  dark,  red¬ 
dish-brown  urine,  has  a  form  of  such 
poisoning,  in  most  acute  and  dangerous 
form,  and  it  often  proves  fatal. 

In  dairy  cows  torpidity  of  the  liver 
and  consequent  constipation  is  not  only 
indicated  by  scant,  hard,  dry,  slimy  or 
glistening  feces,  but  by  a  harsh,  dry, 
tight  condition  of  the  skin,  the  animal 
tending  to  be  hide-bound,  as  it  is  called 
The  hair,  instead  of  being  sleek  and 
well  oiled  or  “licked,”  as  it  is  in  Summer 
when  grass  abounds  and  has  a  laxative 
effect,  is  dry,  “staring”  and  tends  to 
stand  on  end.  The  skin  may  also  be 
scurfy  or  dirty.  To  obviate  such  un¬ 
healthy  conditions  is  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance.  The  wise  dairyman,  therefore, 
constructs  a  modern  silo  and  fills  it  Avith 
succulent  corn  silage,  made  from  corn 
that  has  passed  the  milk  stage  and  started 
to  dent  and  with  the  lower  leaves  turn¬ 
ing  yellow.  The  feeding  of  30  to  35  lbs. 
of  silage  daily  to  each  coav  throughout 
Winter  not  only  nourishes  the  animal 
and  stimulates  a  profitable  yield  of  milk, 
but  keeps  both  skin  and  hoAvels  in  good 
open  condition. 

When  silage  is  not  available,  roots  mav 
perhaps  have  been  grown  and  may  be 
substituted'  in  like  quantity  each  day. 
Roots,  chiefly  rutabagas,  are,  however, 
troublesome  and  difficult  to  raise  and 
only  in  the  northern  tier  of  States  and 
their  north  counties  do  they  yield  abund¬ 
antly’  and  of  fine,  succulent  or  juicy  qual¬ 
ity.  Sugar  beets  are  more  commonly 
grown  and  beet  pulp  is  available  as  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  beet  sugar  factories.  That 
feed  is  suitable  and  wholesome  for  dairy 
cows  and,  when  soaked  with  water,  forms 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  dry  ration  and 
lias  a  beneficial,  opening  oft'ect  upon  the 
bowels.  When  silage  is  not  available 
beet  pulp  may  be  fed  with  advantage. 

The  quality  of  roughage  is  also  im¬ 
portant  in  the  same  connection.  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  is  not  only  rich  in  protein,  lime 
and  uecess'ary  vitamines,  but  has  a  laxa¬ 
tive  effect  and  is  very  greatly  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Timothy,  prairie,  or  SAvale  hay. 
Clover  hay  comes  next  in  point  of  feed¬ 
ing  value.  Ten  pounds,  per  cow,  is  the 
daily  allowance  when  30  to  35  lbs.  of 
silage  or  roots  are  supplied.  Wheat  bran 
and  oilmeal  are  the  chief  laxative  con¬ 
centrate  feeds.  Cottonseed  meal  is  rather 
constipating,  unless  fed  in  excessive  quan¬ 
tities.  Here  is  a  good  feeding  mixture 
for  dairy  cows,  along  Avith  silage  and 
legume  hay ;  ground  corn  or  barley,  400 
lbs. ;  Avlieat  bran,  200  lbs. ;  gluten  feed, 
100  Ibsl ;  oilmeal,  100  lbs.  a.  s.  a. 


i/bneticaAL 

SEPARATOR 

FREIGHT  PAID  BOTH  WAYS 
IF  RETURNED 

You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word.  For  30  days, 
try  any  size — from  the  small,  1 -cow  separator, 
to  large  850  lb.  capacity.  Test  it.  Compare  it. 
When  you  find  it  the  best  separator,  for  the 
least  money,  you  ever  saw  or  used,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  monthlypayments. 
The  American  is  sold  only  direct  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

You  get  a  separator  that 
turns  easily,  gets  all  the 
cream,  is  sanitary  and 
easy  to  clean.  Prices  as 
low  as  $24.95.  Install¬ 
ment  as  little  as  $2.15 
a  month. 

Shipping  points  near 
you  insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

Send  for  CATALOG 

Don’t  fail  to  get  our  fully  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  first.  See  our  very 
low  prices,  guarantee,  extreme¬ 
ly  easy  terms.  Absolute  fair 
dealing.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  28-K  Bainbridgc,  N.  Y. 
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A  Crasco  Now 
can  be 

A  Craine  Later! 

Why  go  without  the  profits  a  good  silo 
earns  for  you  year  after  year? 

If  you  want  a  good  stave  silo,  get  a 
Crasco  now.  Use  it  several  years. 
Then,  if  you  wish,  have  it  covered  and 
made  into  a  Craine  Triple  Wall— the 
most  permanent,  frost  resisting,  silage 
saving  and  trouble 
free  silo  madel 

Write  for  details. 
You’ll  be  interested. 


iSSCRASCO 

STEEL  RODDED 


ROOFING 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Exeell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.15  per  100 
1 8q .  ft.  painted.  Galvanized. 

_  $4.60  If  you  have  been  waiting  for  metal 

roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  $  1 10 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paint9,  Fencing.  Ga3  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co., 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

».  FOR  ORDERS ^{OW  .  .1 

BIG  Money  saving  PLAN 


%1/DITKT  IIC  regarding  THIS  BIG 
W  rvl  I  L  UJ  reduction  for 

EARLY  ORDERS 

•BUY  NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Following  products  made  of 
rust  resisting  ROSSMETAL 
copper  content:SiIos,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins,  Feed 
Grinders,  Garages,  Brooder 
Houses,  and  all  Purpose 
Buildings. 

Check  items  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  write  today  for 
prices.  Agent3  Wanted. 

E.W.  Ross  Ensilage  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
112  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Silo — Cutter — Brooder  H. —  Crib —  Garage 


Name . . . . . ... 

Address . . . 

R.  F.  D . — State . . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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GUERNSEYS 


] 


PRODUCTION  BULLS, 
BARGAIN  PRICES 

BROOKMEAD’S  mermaid  won  10  First  Prizes,  5  Second 
Prizes,  1  Senior  and  1  Grand  Championship  at 
7  show  s  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  1925. 

Bull  Calves  of  same  Breeding  at  reasonable  prices. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea- 
ionable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W,  M|i,  »  j.  |»  pm,..  r, 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVIILE  FUTS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale  Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds.  Nearby  springers, 
fresh  cows  open  and  bred  heifers.  Young  pure 
bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn 

Svinnysidc  Gr  UERNSEYS 

One  yearling  bull  sired  by  Maxim  of  Linda  Vista.  Two 
yearling  heifers  and  six  Fall  and  Winter  calves  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  breeding.  Accredited  herd. 

.las.  E.  van  Alstync  Klmlerliook,  N.Y. 

Guernsey  Heifers  For  Sale 

for  information.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


SHORTHORNS 

FOR  SALE 

Select  herd  of  Pure  Bred,  Beef  Type, 
Shorthorn  cows.  Thirty-one  cows, 
eight  yearling  heifers  and  two 
outstanding  bulls. 

BR1ARCL1FF  FARMS,  INC.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED.  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully.  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

Registered  Pure  Bred  Holstein-Friesian  Bulls 

Always  available.  All  ages,  Famous  Kriemliild 
Herd  breeding.  From  excellent  big  producing  dairy 
type  dams.  Typy  and  priced  low.  $165  to  $25, 
according  to  age.  etc.  Herd  accredited.  Apply 

TIIENOARA  AT-THREE  RIVERS  HERD  Deckerdale.  Clay,  N.Y. 

WANTED- WHITE  BABY  RABBITS 

any  amount.  State  price  and  quantity  in  first  letter. 

The  Nature  Friend, 2021  lion  ton  ltd.,  New  York,  3i,  Y. 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  ?n305n"&  %T 

breeding.  Nicely  marked.  Accredited  herd. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V, 

JSkAp  FERRETS  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
«  kuimig  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H,  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

DOGS 

Fpmalp  ShpnarH  2  years;  guaranteed  cow  dog,  $30. 
remaie  onepara  si,epard  pup,  male,  from  above, 
$10.  Cocker  Spaniel  pups,  none  better,  $10. 
O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

Two  Beautiful  Young  White  Collies 

Bargains.  ROSELANO  KENNELS  Burkeville,  Virginia 

Main  Rnllio  Sfthle  and  white;  1  yr. ;  good  cow  dog,  $20, 
male  UUIIIo  Female  Collie,  nicely  marked;  1  yr. ;  bred  ; 
due  to  whelp  soon;  $2o.  OSCAR  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

Cine  POLICE  BITCH,  16  mos.  old.,  leg.,  A.  K.  C. 

•  Marybrook  Orchards  Fannettsburg-,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  puppies.  Airedales,  all  ages.  Will  ship 
t  O.  O.  D.  Shady  Side  Farms  Madison,  N.  Y. 

mu  iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiii  ii  ii  inn  mn 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending-  Feb.  27,  1926. 

Market  extremely  dull.  Cows  predomi¬ 
nating  in  receipts  throughout  week,  most¬ 
ly  reactors  from  tuberculin  test  areas. 
Comparisons  with  week  ago:  Beef  steers, 
steady;  quality,  plain;  bulk  of  sales, 
$8.25  to  $9.  Bulls,  steady ;  bulk  of 
bolognas,  $6.25  to  $7.25.  She  stock, 
steady;  bulk  cows,  $4  to  $5.  Caimers 
and  cutteis,  steady.  Calves,  weak;  most 
sales  50e  lower  ;  top  vealers,  $15.50 ;  few 
elects,  $16. 

Hogs,  weak ;  25  to  50c  lower ;  top 
westerns,  $14.25;  bulk,  $13.75  to  $14. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Feb.  27 :  Cat¬ 
tle,  47  ears :  31  Pennsylvania,  4  Chicago, 
3  Iowa,  3  Virginia,  2  St.  Paul,  1  Kansas 
City,  1  Ohio,  1  Indiana,  1  North  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  containing  1147  head,  606  head 
trucked  in  ;  total  cattle,  1,753  head,  156 
calves,  1,034  hogs,  113  shnep.  Compared 
with  previous  week  :  Cattle  42  cars,  con  ¬ 
taining  1,020  head,  576  head  trucked  in  ; 
total  cattle.  1.596  head,  95  calves,  837 
hogs,  171  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good  to  choice,  $9.50  to 
$10.25:  fair  to  good,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair.  $8  to  $8.75;  common  to 
medium,  $6.50  to  $8. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.75 ; 
fair  to  good,  $6  to  $6.75;  medium  to  fair. 
.85.25  to  $6  common  to  medium,  $4.50  to 
$5.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8.50  to  $9: 
good  to^  choice,  $8  to  $8.50;  medium  to 
good,  $5.75  to  $8;  common  to  medium, 
$4.50  fo  $5.75. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.50; 
medium  to  good.  $4.75  to  $6;  common  to 
medium,  $4  to  $4.75 ;  canners  and  cut¬ 
ters,  $2.25  to  $4. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.50 
to  $7.25;  fair  to  good.  $5.50  to  $6.50; 
medium  to  fair,  $5  to  $5.50;  common  to 
medium,  $4.50  to  $5. 

Calves — Good  to  choice,  $14.50  to  $16  ; 
medium.  $11.50  to  $14.50;  common,  $5 
to  $11.50, 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.50  to  $14;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $14  to  $14.50;  lightweights,  100 
to  150  lbs.,  $13.75  to  $14.50;  rough 
stock,  $10.75  to  $13.50. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers  —  Milling 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.53:  corn,  75c;  hay.  baled, 
Timothy,  ton,  $16  to  $18;  straw,  $10 

to  $11. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds. — Bra<n,  ton, 
$36.50  to  $37.50;  shorts,  $36.50  to 
$37.50;  hominy,  $37  to  $3S;  middling*, 
$40.50  to  $41.50 ;  linseed,  $54  to  $55 ; 
gluten,  $16  to  $47 ;  ground  oats,  $38.50 
lo  $39.50 ;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $41  to  $42; 
cottonseed,  11  per  cent,  $14.50  to  $45.50; 
dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $33.50  to  $34.50; 
IS  per  cent,  $37.50  to  $3S.50;  20  per 
cent,  $40  to  $41  ;  24  per  cent,  $46  to 
$47  ;  25  per  cent.  $49  to  $50;  horse  feed, 
85  per  cent.  $42.50  to  $43.50;  ATalfa 
meal,  fine,  $45  to  $46. 


Here  is  the  New  Perfection 

Teat  Cup 


and  it  is  all  apart  for  quick  and  easy 
cleaning — there  are  only  two  parts. 

These  days  everyone  admits  that  a  good  mechanical 
milker  does  the  work  in  one  third  the  time  of  hand  milk¬ 
ing.  But  the  cleaning  has  in  the  past  been  a  bit  of  a  chore. 

The  new  simplified  Perfection  teat  cup  solves  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Only  2  parts  one  pull — and  it  is  all  apart  for  quick 
and  easy  cleaning.  Furthermore  users  find  that  the  new 
teat  cup  milks  faster,  cleaner  and  with  less  vacuum. 

If  you  have  one  of  the  thousands  of  Perfection  Milkers 
which  have  given  such  enthusiastic  satisfaction  since  they 
were  put  on  the  market  13  years  ago  or  if  you  have  any 

other  inflation  type  milker  you 
can  better  it  at  a  small  expense 
with  these  new  teat  cups. 

If  you  are  still  milking  by  hand 
consider  the  cost  in  hours  wasted 
and  in  drudgery.  Send  for  our 
new  catalog  and  ask  about  easy 
monthly  payments. 

Perfection  Milker  Co.,  Inc. 

2115  East  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

By  John  J.  Dillon 


A  New  Book 


This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1. 00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Depart- sent  o( 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlo  ts,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
March  1.  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  1 00-1").  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  High-bridge,  Flemington.  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon.  Newton,  Branc-h- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson. 
Morristown.  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  )nd  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.51  U 

No.  3  white  oais  . - . 50% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 89% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 86% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $34.40 

Hard  W.  bran  .  33.40 

Red-dog  flour  . 41.10 

White  hominy  . ......  31.40 

Gluten  feed  .  41.60 

Flour  middlings  .  35.10 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  37.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  42.40 

34%  linseed  meal . 49.15 


or 


245  West  Jefferson  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 


Breaking  a  Kicking  Horse 

I  note  article  on  page  245.  on  trying 
to  break  a  kicking  horse.  This  is  my 
way,  and  as  far  as  I  know  it  is  the  best 
way : 

Take  a  piece  of  fishing  line  and  tie 
it  to  each  ring  of  the  bit  over  the  upper 
jaw.  as  nerves  in  a  horse  are  centered 
under  the  upper  lip.  Tie  the  string  not 
too  tight,  so  as  to  injure  the  horse,  and 
when  you  think  he  is  inclined  to  kick 
just  pull  up  on  the  lines  with  your  in¬ 
dex  fingers.  Take  string  off  when  not 
in  use.  In  a  short  time  he  will  forget 
to  be  vicious.  This  is  an  old  gipsy  stunt. 

Bonn  Brook,  N.  J.  e.  ai. 


DOGS 

POLICE  AND  RED  CROSS  PUPPIES 

I  formerly  known  as  the  German  Stock  Dog.  Priced  verv 

I  reasonable,  considering  breeding.  GEO.  RAUCH 
Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm  freehold,  (,'reenc  Co.,  A.  y. 

rnilir  DIIDDIFC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
UULLIE  fUrriLlJ  raised  stock;  natural  born 

heelers.  Two  to  t>  mos.  old. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Bn  B6R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

|  ty.  Registered.  BOWDEN  COI.LIE.  FAliM  Mansfield,  Ohio 

1  Beautiful  Red.  Collie  Pups  .^",7 

I  Male,  spayed  female,  $10.  H.  IIL'ItP  Thorndike,  Maine 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
|  ■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  tirove  City,  p». 

CfllliP  Plinnip?  Illustrated  circular  free. 

|  UUIIIG  rUppiBS  CLOVE RNOOK  KERNELS, t'hambcrshitrg, Pa 

ENGLISH  OH  WELSH  SHEPHERDS 

Natural  heelers.  Vaccinated  proof  against  distemper. 

I  Beauties.  Geo.  Boorman  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
|  "  laid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

1  FOR  SALE— LLEWELLIN  and  ENGLISH  SETTERS 

Also  Maryland  bred  rabbit  hounds.  Sent  on  trial.  Paniph- 
|  let  free.  O.  K.  Kennels  Marydel,  Maryland 

phoice  Bred  Newfoundland  Pnpp!e«.  Eligible  to  re 
|  V  gl-stratlon.  Males,  $25.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.Y 

FnrSalp  Bflton  Fii(rlii«h  Setter  Puppies  6  mos. 

TUI  Odie  E.  L.  SPAULDING  New  Berlin,  N.  Y 

SWINE 


HORSES 


BELGIANS-Golts  Registered  and  Grade 

1  to  3  yrs.  old.  Also  some  well  broken  registered  mares 
with  foal,  by  Echodale  Farceur. 

Ash  Grove  Farms  Saratoga  Springs,  N  Y. 

Shetland  Ponies 

\V  eanuugs  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


PIGS  FOR  SAIF. 
Size-Quality- Breeding 

Big  type,  fast  growing  Chester  Whites  and  York- 
sniie  crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 
Barrows,  boars,  sows. 

6-8  weeks  old . $6.50  each 

8-10  weeks  old .  7.00  each 

Shoats,  3  months  old _ 10.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
tor  crating,  WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexicon.  Mass  Tel.  854 


GOOD  PIGS  For  Feeding  or  Breeding 

Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland,  6  wks.  old,  S8  each 

I.  R.  TANGIER  ~  y°nng  S°Wy ork^Springs,  Pa. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

_  SOLD  OUT. 

RICHARD  E.  AVALS  Lebanon,  N,  J. 

HE  UROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
~T  „  AH  ages  for  sale. 

M,  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merritield,  N.  V. 

1,000  Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Duroc  Pigs 

for  March.  April,  May  delivery,  $7  each.  6  wks.  old.  Pure 
bred  pigs.  $8  ea.  Oaks  Dairy  Farm,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

Brigadier  fllirnrc  Summer  and  Fall  pigs  for  sale, 

ui  igdUIBl  LflHUCS  Allen  H.  Post,  Ensenore.  NT.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Spotted  POLAND  CHINA  SPRING  PIGS 

!or  Sale  at  very  attractive  prices  on  Pairs  and  Trios  not 
akin.  Write  BrooksideFarm.  Middletown, Virginia 


Durocs-Sows  Eimw0od  » 


Bradford,  N.Y 


Duroc-Jersey  Swine  ^Rockwaierfarm 


SHEEP 


3 


Wanted-A  FIock  ofSheep 

J.  r,  L  BRYANT 


R.  D.  2 


Dovef,  N.  J, 


For  Sale  ^"  Dorset  Rams 


(HOFF 

Y. 


March  18,  192(i 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Handling  Freshening  Cow 

My  Guersney- Jersey  cow  had  a  heifer- 
calf,' two  weeks  ago,  but  is  only  giving 
about  three  quarts  of  milk  a  day  now, 
besides  what  the  calf  drinks,  I  did  not 
let  her  go  dry  until  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  she  had  the  calf.  Would  that  keep 
her  from  giving  more  milk  now .  ^he 
gave  8  or  9  quarts  a  day  last  Summer. 
New  Jersey.  E-  G- 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  short  dry 
period  afforded  your  Guernsey  cow  was 
partly  responsible  for  her  present  plight. 
Persistent  milkers  often  give  milk  right 
up  to  calving  time,  but  both  the  quality 
of  the  product  and  the  amount  of  the 
milk  flow  is  jeopardized  by  this  practice. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  dry  cows  off  so  that  they  will 
have  a  rest  period  of  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  During  this  term  they  should  be 
fed  generously  of  such  products  as  bran 
and  oats  with  some  linseed  meal  so  that 
they  may  nourish  the  calf,  store  up  en¬ 
ergy  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  long 
useful  lactation  period.  It  is  only  rea¬ 
sonable  to  asume  that  a  lactation  period 
of  from  10  to  12  months  is  wearing  on 
their  systems,  and  after  the  calf  is  pro¬ 
duced  it  is  only  logical  that  Nature 
should  turn  to  repairing  and  resting  a 
wornout  machine.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  under  most  conditions  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  flow  of  milk  during  the  early  lac¬ 
tation  period  through  the  use  of  palatable 
and  liberal  quantities  of  feed. 

We  would  suggest  the  purchase  of  some 
beet  pulp;  15  lbs.  of  dry  beet  pulp,  and 
moisten  it  with  warm  water,  leiting 
the  mixture  soak  in  a  pail  for  12  hours 
previous  to  feeding  time.  Supplement 
this  with  a  ration  consisting  of  two  parts 
of  cornmeal,  three  parts  of  oats,  two 
parts  of  gluten  feed,  two  parts  of  limeed 
meal,  and  one  part  of  bran.  In  addition 
to  the  beet  pulp  feed  one  pound  of  this 
grain  mixture  for  each  three  pounds  of 
milk  produced  per  day,  dividing  the 
amount  into  two  equal  fedings  morning 
and  night.  This  means  that  if  the  cow 
is  producing  21  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  she 
will  be  fed  seven  pounds  of  the  con¬ 
centrated  grain  ration,  plus  the  moistened 
beet  pulp,  and  all  of  the  roughage  that 
she  will  consume.  As  she  increases  in 
her  flow  of  milk  increase  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  using  approximately  the  proportion 
of  ingredients  outlined  above.  If  she  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  40  lbs.  of  milk  per  day 
stage,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  protein,  that  is, 
the  linseed  meal  and  the  gluten  meal,  so 
that  you  would  be  feeding  a  ration  car¬ 
rying  about  24  per  cent  of  protean.  In¬ 
sist  that  the  cow  be  given  regularly  all 
the  water  that  she  will  drink.  Have  salt 
available.  Use  a  good  grade  of  rough- 
age.  Provide  her  with  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  and  the  chances  are  that  she  will 
come  back  in  her  milk  flow  if  she  is  a 
real  dairy  cow.  Of  course,  you  have 
taken  a  calf  away,  for  it  is  a  bad  prac¬ 
tice  to  allow  the  calf  to  nurse  after  it 
is  three  days  old;  after  the  colostrom 
disappears  the  calf  should  be  reino\  ed. 
Next  year  arrange  to  allow  this  animal 
at  least  six  weeks’  rest  period  and  pre¬ 
pare  her  for  a  long  lactation  period 
through  the  use  of  selected  and  liberal 
amounts  of  feed.  * •  c-  M- 


gredients  which  you  have  included.  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  is  a  bulky  product  desirable 
in  a  ration  for  brood  sows  but  a  detriment 
in  any  ration  intended  for  fattening  pigs. 
Oil  meal  is  a  laxative  and  is  not  neces- 
sary  where  tankage  can  be  secured  at 
the  prices  you  quote.  Wheat  bran  is 
objectionable  to  incorporate  in  mixtures 
intended  for  fattening  pigs,  because  it  is 
constipating  and  an  expensive  source  of 
either  protein  or  carbohydrates  for  pigs. 

Our  advice  would  be  to  limit  the  in¬ 
gredients  used  for  fattening  pigs  to  hom¬ 
iny,  wheat  shorts,  and  tankage,  using 
S00  lbs.  of  hominy,  200  lbs.  of  wheat 
shorts  and  100  lbs.  of  digester  tankage. 
From  your  own  figures  it  appears  that 
you  are  feeding  a  ration  carrying  nearly 
25  per  cent  of  protein.  This  is  extrava¬ 
gant  and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
compound  a  more-  expensive  ration.  If 
the  pigs  are  well  grown  and  old  enough 
to  be  placed  on  a  fattening  ration,  then 
you  need  largely  carbohydrates  such  as 
are  supplied  by  the  hominy  and  shorts. 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  letting 
them  have  free  access  to  the  Alfalfa 
meal,  but  to  feed  more  Alfalfa  meal  than 
you  feed  wheat  shorts  would  be  unwise 
and  extremely  expensive.  Some  oats 
could  be  included  if  they  are  home  grown, 
but  these  are  better  for  the  brood  sows 
than  for  the  fattening  pigs. 


Generally  speaking,  you  may  consider 
stale  bread  as  possessing  about  half  the 
food  value  of  the  wheat  products  from 
which  it  is  manufactured.  If  it  is  soaked 
and  mixed  with  the  feed,  it  is  more  bulky 
though  often  more  palatable.  You  can 
determine  its  costs  on  a  pound  for  pound 
basis,  remembering  that  a  pound  of 
bread  is  about  half  as  valuable  as  a  food 
as  a  pound  of  middlings. 

So  far  as  the  brood  sows  are  con¬ 
cerned,  restrict  their  ration  to  hominy, 
oats  and  tankage,  limiting  the  oil  meal 
and  the  middlings  and  giving  them  just 
enough  to  maintain  their  weights  taking 
care  to  avoid  during  the  preliminary  ges¬ 
tation  period  the  accumulating  of  too 
much  flesh.  A  brood  sow  should  gain 
in  weight  as  her  gestation  approaches, 
coming  to  farrow  time  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  in  order  that  the  flow  of  milk 
may  be  stimulated,  thus  enabling  her  to 
produce  milk  abundantly  during  the 
nursing  period.  If  sows  farrow  thin  in 
flesh  there  is  likely  to  be  an  excessive 
milk  production  during  the  early  stages 
of  their  lactation  and,  as  the  young  pigs 
grow  older,  the  milk  flow  decreases  and 
as  a  result  the  pigs  do  not  get  the  start 
they  are  entitled  to. 

We  are  unable  to  figure  out  how  you 
could  afford  under  any  circumstances  to 
feed  the  ration  proposed.-  Simplify  it ; 
turn  to  your  carbohydrates  for  your  fat¬ 
tening  animals  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  protein.  After  pigs  reach  a  weight 
of  150  lbs.  it  is  necessary  to  feed  more 
than  five  pounds  of  tankage  with  each 
100  lbs.  of  the  hominy,  middlings  mixture. 
Let  the  pigs  have  acces  to  a  mineral 


mixture  consisting  of  salt  and  ground 
limestone,  and.  if  possible,  some  bone 
meal ;  but  where  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
is  available  the  latter  may  be  eliminated. 

F.  C.  M. 


Unproductive  Cow 

What  should  I  do  and  what  will  be  the 
future  of  my  Ayrshire  cow,  registered.  2 
years  ;  second  calf.  When  she  had  her  first 
calf,  she  was  a  good  milk  producer.  I  was 
informed  by  the  party  owning  her  when 
she  had  second  calf  three  months  ago 
she  milked  about  four  quarts  a  day,  and 
is  now  milking  one  quart  a  day.  She 
is  sound  and  healthy  and  gets  proper 
food  same  as  the  rest  of  my  cows. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  L. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  an  Ayrshire 
heifer  or  dairy  cow  of  any  description 
•should  produce  less  milk  during  her  sec¬ 
ond  lactation  period  than  during  the 
first  lactation  period.  Especially  is  this 
hard  to  analyze  if  the  cow  met  with  no 
accident  or  injury,  was  perfectly  dried 
off  during  her  first  lactation  period,  Had 
no  udder  trouble,  and  was  fed  the  same 
ration  as  were  other  cows  producing  sat¬ 
isfactorily. 

The  ability  to  produce  milk  or  to  put 
on  flesh  is  an  inherited  one,  and  milk 
making  functions  cannot  be  influenced  ma¬ 
terially  by  environment  or  good  care.  True 
enough,  the  natural  instinct  to  produce 
milk  can  be  stimulated  by  good  care, 
good  rations,  and  good  management ; 
nevertheless,  one  can  not  take  an  animal 
predisposed  to  put  on  flesh  and  convert 
her  to  the  producing  of  milk  abundantly 
and  economically. 

It  might  be  well  to  do  some  experi- 


On  the  Farm  of  J.  D.  Cairns 
St.  Johns  ville,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Cairns  Says: 

“I  have  only  three  cows,  but  I  could  not  have  these,  were  it  not  for  the  Burrell 
Milker.  It  is  a  necessity,  for  my  business  is  such  that  I  cannot  always  be  home 
for  milking  and  when  I  bought  the  machine  my  boys  were  too  young  to  milk  by 
hand.  It  has  helped  the  boys  to  grow  up  with  enthusiasm  about  cows  and 
has  kept  them  interested  in  farming.  C.  It  milks  the  cows  clean  and  always 
^  the  same.  C.  Our  Burrell  Separator  also  is  an  absolutely  satisfactory  and 

serviceable  machine.  C.  As  far  as  trouble  goes  we  don’t  know  what  it  is.” 

Only  3  Cows— But  He  Uses  a  Burrell  Milker X 


Feeding  Pigs  and  Sows 

I  would  like  your  advice  as  to  feeding 
brood  sows  and  fattening  pigs  the  follow¬ 
ing  feed,  fed  in  «  'medium  thick  slop : 
Hominy,  800  lbs.  at  $2.15  per  1O0  lbs.; 
wheat  shorts,  200  ^s.  ^  I^TO  per  100 
lbs.;  pulverized  oats,  200  lbs., at  $-4o 
per  100  lbs.;  wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  at  $2 
per  100  Tbs. ;  Alfalfa  wheat,  oOO  lbs.  at 
$2.50  per  100  lbs.;  051  meal,  100  lbs.  at 
$;*>  per  lOOlbs. ;  tankage,  200  lbs  at  $4.-o. 
We  purchase  100  loaves  of  stale  bread 
each  week  at  2%c  each,  which  we  soak 
and  mix  with  the  slop.  Ihe  brood 
sows  get  very  little  besides  the  slop,  but 
the  pigs  get  about  all  the  shelled  corn 
they1  will  eat.  We  have  30  fattening 
pigs,  5  brood  sows  and  a  boar.  E.  E.  C. 

New  Jersey. 

We  should  criticize  the  above  ration 
We  do  not  know  of  any  condi¬ 
tions  which  would  justify  the  use  in  pig 
fattening  rations  of  the  variety  and  in- 


Mr.  Cairns  has  only  three  cows — but  he 
wants  them  milked  right — he  wants  them 
milked  clean — so  he  uses  a  Burrell  Milker.  And 
there  are  thousands  like  Mr.  Cairns — dairymen  who 
have  small  farms  and  small  herds,  but  who  want  a 
milker  of  which  they  can  say — “It  Milks  the  Cows 
Clean”  and  “As  far  as  trouble  goes  we  don’t  know 
what  it  is  !” 

That  is  why  Burrell  Milkers  are  used  in 
small  dairies  as  well  as  in  large  dairies; 
and  that  is  why  men,  like  Mr.  Cairns,  who  have  had 


long  experience  with  the  Burrell  Milker,  and  who 
are  using  the  Burrell  Milker  year  in  and  year  out, 
put  their  entire  faith  in  it. 

The  Burrell  Milker  is  the  result  of  more 
than  65  years  of  improvement  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  Today,  wherever  it  is  used,  it  can  be  depen¬ 
ded  upon,  and  is  depended  upon,  to  render  superla¬ 
tive  service — at  no  higher  cost.  For  the  Burrell  Milker, 
although  in  a  class  by  itself  in  both  quality  and  per¬ 
formance,  seldom  costs  more — installed — than  in¬ 
ferior  machines — installed. 


Send  for  These  Valuable  Free  Books 

One  tells  about  the  Burrell  Milking  Machine  and  the  other  about  the  Burrell- 
Simplex  Cream  Separator.  You  should  have  both,  even  though  you  are  not  going  to 
buy  either  a  milker  or  a  separator  just  now.  If  you  ever  want  a  milker  of  which  you 
can  say,  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”,  or  a  separator  of  which  you  can  say,  “It  Skims 
the  Milk  Clean ” — then  you’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  these  catalogs.  Don’t  have  the 
mistaken  idea  that,  because  Burrell  machines  are  so  superior,  they  cost  a  lot  more. 
They  do  not.  Invest  two  cents  in  being  right,  and  send  for  these  catalogs  today. 


DIM.  BUrrellS  Co.  Inc.  20  Albany  st.  Little  Falls,  New  York 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


"MA.DE  jby  the 

KOW-KARE  PEOPLE" 


Every  Day  You  Need 

(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

N°.  151  FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tells 
bow  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157— DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  doe 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160— HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  bog  diseases. 

No.  185-HOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow. 

No.  161— POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Sale 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


4 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

ON  HOUSE  BILLS 
BARN  BILLS 
SHINGLES 

(plain  or  stained) 

MILL  WORK 

FIELD  DRAIN  TILE  and 

BUILDING  TILE 

Enterprise  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Hay  Press 

FEEDING 
Catalog 


Also  the  nationally  sold  special  Fordson  Baler. 

SWAYNE  ROBINSON  &  CO..  212Main  St.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Next  time  you  go  to  town,  take  this 
memo  with  you.  Your  can  of  Bag 
Balm  will  insure  you  against  milk 
losses  and  annoyance  due  to  sore 
teats,  chaps,  cuts,  inflammation  or 
injuries  of  any  sort  to  the  udder  and 
teats  of  your  cows.  For  caked  bag, 
bunches, cow  pox  or  any  stoppage  in 
the  delicate  tissues  of  the  milk-giving 
organ  the  penetrating,  healing  power 
of  Bag  Balm  is  the  ready  answer. 

Used  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers  regularly  for  all  kinds  of 
animal  sores.  Big  10-ounce  package, 
60c  at  feed  dealers,  general  stores, 
druggists.  Order  direct  from  us  if 
you  have  trouble  getting  Bag  Balm. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


minting  on  this  individual.  Change  her 
ration  radically,  feed  her  a  combination 
carrying  generous  amounts  of  protein 
tracing  largely  to  linseed  meal,  bran  and 
oats,  with  generous  amounts  of  beet  pulp, 
and  all  -the  Alfalfa  hay  which  she  will 
eat.  Tt  is  doubtful  whether  this  would 
result  in  an  increased  flow  of  milk  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  stage  of  her  lactation. 
Once  a  dairy  cow  gets  down  to  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  one  quart  of  milk  per  day  it  is 
most  difficult  to  return  her  to  normal 
production,  and  obviously  she  is  headed 
for  a  long  dormant  period. 

As  a  means  of  preparation  for  the  next 
lactation  period  make  sure  that  the  cow 
has  access  to  good  luxuriant  grass,  that 
she  is  fed  some  grain  during  her  dor¬ 
mant  period,  that  she  comes  into  milk 
high  in  flesh,  robust  in  condition  and 
attractive  in  form.  If  she  does  not  re¬ 
spond  to  this  treatment  ‘Surely  she  is  a 
poor  specimen  to  inflict  upon  a  dairyman. 

F.  c.  M. 


This  much  cream 
was  separated 
from  the  DeLaval 
skimmilk  - 
by  another 
machine  ^ 


1 


milk 


Cow  Has  Udder  Trouble 

I  have  a  heifer  that  will  be  three  this 
Spring  that  had  a  lump  come  in  her  right 
forward  teat  up  close  to  the  udder.  This 
lump  has  moved  down  lower  in  the  teat 
and  feels  like  it  was  held  bv  a  cord  run¬ 
ning  down  to  it  from  the  udder.  At 
times  she  acts  as  through  it  was  sore. 
\\  hat  caused  this  and  is  there  any  way 
i  can  cure  it?  s.  a.  c. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Undoubtedly  the  abscess  which  you  de¬ 
scribe  will  result  iu  the  loss  of  that  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  udder.  The  condition  is  the 
result  of  either  a  bruise  or  an  infection 
and  home  remedies  are  ineffective.  A 
veterinarian  might  treat  this  condition 
if  the  cow  is  a  particularly  valuable  one; 
otherwise  it  would  be  better  to  dispose 
of  the  animal  when  she  is  dry  and  secure 
a  four-square  dairy  cow. 

We  have  known  this  condition  to  re¬ 
sult  from  cows  lying  down  on  rough  ce- 
fnent.  or  iu  yards  where  cobble  stones 
are  numerous,  or  it  might,  result  from  a 
slip  on  the  ice  and  consequent  injury,  to 
the  udder.  Hot  fomentations  of  salt  and 
water  may  reduce  the  inflammation. 
.Sometimes  this  conditions,  in  its  early 
stages  may'  be  overcome,  but  the  instance 
you  describe  appears  to  be  a  hopeless 
c:ase-  F.  c.  ji. 


Questions  About  Sheep 

We  have  60  ewes  which  are  lambing 
now.  We  wish  to  sell  these  lambs  be¬ 
fore  Easter  if  possible.  Can.  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  grain  ration  to  feed  along  with 
clover  hay  to  the  ewes  and  the  lambs 
when  they  get  big  enough  to  eat?  Have 
no  roots  or  silage.  I  noticed  some  of 
the  ewes  ‘have  ticks.  Y\  ould  it  be  safe 
to  shear  the  sheep  and  then  dip  the  lambs 
when  they  are  about  four  weeks  old? 
Have  a  warm  place  to  keep  them,  but  am 
afraid  the  dipping  might  do  the  iambs 
more  harm  than  the  ticks  will.  ,r.  k 
Pittsford,  X.  Y. 

I  take  it  that  you  have  been  plan¬ 
ning  all  Winter  to  get  rid  of  the  lambs 
dropping  early,  and  if  so  your  ewes  have 
been  well  fed  and  iu  first-class  condition. 
They  should  have  plenty  of  nice  hay; 
the  clover  you  have  if  cut  early  and  well 
cured  is  the  best  there  is.  A  grain  ra¬ 
tion  of  corn,  oats,  cottonseed  meal  and 
bran  mixed  in  the  following  proportions 
would  be  a  good  milk-maker;  by  weight, 
200  lbs.  corn.  100  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  bran 
and  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  If  they 
have  been  grained  for  some  time  they 
should  eat  at  least  a  quart  a  day  of  the 
mixture  or  possibly  some  more.  If  you 
have  not  grained  them  start  in  with  one 
pint  and  increase  to  the  quart  or  one- 
fourth  quart  more.  A  creep  should  be 
arranged  in  the  barn.  That  is  a  fence 
that  the  lambs  can  get  through  and  not 
the  ewes.  The  following  grain  mixture 
for  the  owes  should  be  good:  By  weight, 
commeal,  four  parts;  ground  oats,  two 
parts;  linseed  or  rather  oilmeal,  IP. 
parts.  Have  'the  trough  fixed  so  the 
lambs  cannot  -get  into  it  and  foul  it.  It 
is  very  important  that  the  feed  be  kept 
clean.  A  little  salt  sprinkled  on  the 
feed  at  first  will  attract  the  lambs,  and 
a  little  salt  is  good  to  mix  with  the  feed. 
They  can  be  fed  three  times  per  day,  or 
a  self-feeder  made  where  they  can  eat  at 
any  time.  Make  the  creep  with  slats 
about  S  in.  apart.  By  the  time  the 
lambs  are  too  big  to  get  through  they 
will  be  ready  for  market.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  find,  how  soon  they  will  be 


17  lbs.  of  CfreainTestiiigl  f 

44%  *.075  lbs.  of  ^ 

Butter  Fat 

A  Real  and 
Easy  Test  of 
Cream  Separator  / 
Efficiency  -Try  it  / 

PUT  a  De  Laval  side-by-side  with  an 
other  separator  of  approximate  capacity. 

Mix  20  gallons  of  milk  thoroughly  and  let 
it  stay  at  normal  room  temperature  of  70°. 

Run  half  through  each  machine.  Wash  the 
bowl  and  tinware  of  each  in  its  own  skim-milk. 

Then  run  the  De  Laval  skim-milk  through 
the  other  machine  and  vice  versa.  Weigh 
and  test  for  butter-fat  the  cream  each  machine 
gets  from  the  other’s  skim-milk. 

When  you  do  this  you  will  know 
beyond  question  of  doubt  that  the 
De  Laval  skims  cleaner,  is  easier  to 
turn  and  is  more  profitable  to  own. 

Above  are  the  results  of  such  a  test  between 
a  De  Lflfval  and  another  new  separator.  Note 
that  the  other  machine  left  25  times  more  butter- 
fat  in  the  skim-milk  than  the  De  Laval  did. 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  separator  made 
m  48  years  of  De  Laval  manufacture  and  leader¬ 
ship.  It  has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl” — 
the  greatest  separator  improvement  in  25 
years.  It  is  guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner. 

It  also  nms  easier  and  lasts  longer. 


SEE  and  TRY  the  New 

De  Laval 

TRADE  in  your  old  Separator 


This  much  cream 
was  separated  by 
the  DeLaval  from 
an  equal  amount  oi 
the  other  Machines 
skim 


5*7  lbs.  of  Cream  Ifestind 
33*% =188  lbs.  of;  6 
Butter  Fat 


See  Your 
De  Laval 
Agent 
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SIL 

VMTr 


O  S  Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 

IMTir o  vt^  'JL6  °nd  Discount-  Save  Money  and  order  NO  W. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  1,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Look 
for  This 
Tag 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run- 

_  ning  gear.  ^ 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 


Heaves,  Cough*,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  Lor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Th.  Newton  Remody  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with  “Hercules'" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power .  Easy 
terms— $10  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


'rite  Quick  for  Agent  "sOffer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


3VEEDIC  ATED  WAX 
TE  ATPILATORS 

—  ZD 

f\or  Sofe  Teals,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 
bold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

35c  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  81.00. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Cut  thi 


and find  oath 


ow 


H.  E.  McWHINNEY,  President 

Empire  Milking  Machine 
Company,  inc. 

67  Humbolt  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  making  more 
money  out  of  my  dairy  herd  and 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of 
letters  from  actual  owners  of  Empire 
Milking  Machines  relating  their 
experience  with  the  Empire. 

Name 


to  make  Daily  ind 

paTbetteh 


Also  please  send  me  your  booklet 
“How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits” 
and  your  New  Deferred  Payment 
Plan  that  enables  me  to  pay  for 
the  machine  out  of  savings  and 
added  profits.  I  keep . cows. 
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H.  U.  M.  Co. 
Gentlemen: 
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Brisben,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14th,  1925 
with  the  Hinman  Milker.  We  have  used 


Oneida.  N.  Y. 

ft*for*j>Ter°nine  yean.'  and  durial^haT  tfinSWa  missed  but  threo  milkings  by  machine 

Many  Hinmanuaera^n  my  locaiity  are  producinar  Grade  A  Milk.  In  fact  the  Hinman 
has  any  other  machine  beaten  when  It  cornea  to  producing:  clean  milk.  a  .  , 

My  Hinman  Milker  nets  me  annually  $660.00  to  $900.00  In  extra  ,,r.mram»  for  clean 
milk.  Someof  my  rubber  hoee  has  been  in  use  every  day  for  over  nino  years  and  la  still 
in  good  enough  condition  to  make  milk  with  as  low  a  bacterial  count  aa  600  per  c.  c. 
We  are  milkin*  nearly  60  cowa.  Signed— J.  F.  Cohoon 


Dear  Sir* _  Upland.  Indiana.  November  23rd.  1925 

Aa  you  know  we  aubmtt  a  sample  of  our  milk  to  the  State  laboratory  occasionally  oa 
a  check  on  how  the  sanitary  conditions  stand  up  We  are  triad  to  •jounce  that  ^.Octo¬ 
ber  our  plate  count  was  6400  bacteria.  We  have  had  aalow  as  1400  bacteria.  This  milk 
has  always  been  procured  by  the  use  of  the  Hinman  Milking  Machine.  ,  . 

This  machine  was  purchased  second  hand  over  five  years  ago  and  has  been  in  aim  oat 
constant  operation  ever  since.  Some  of  the  rubbers  have  had  to  be  renewed.  After 
milking  starts  two  boys  thirteen  years  and  fourteen  years  old  tend  to  them  ®od  move 
from  cow  to  cow.  For  sanitation,  durability,  simplicity .  and  ease  of  operation  the  Hm« 
man  cannot  be  beat.  With  best  wishes,  and  continued  success  for  the  Hinman.  we  are 
Respectfully  youra,  H.  Lyon  &  Son.  By  Jaaper  Lyon 


HINMAN  Users 
Produce  Clean  Milk 


Thousands  of  Hinman  Milker 
Users  get  clean  milk. 

Read  the  letters  above.  They  are 
examples  from  a  file  full  of  such 
letters  from  all  over  the  country. 
They  tell  in  their  own  words  of  re¬ 
sults  that  other  practical  dairymen 
are  getting.  Many  speak  of  pro¬ 
ducing  Certified  and  Grade  A  milk 
regularly.  They  quote  actual  low 
bacteria  counts.  They  go  back  and 
show  5—10—15  years  of  such  con- 
tinuous  success  in  producing 
clean  milk  with  their  Hinmans. 

That’s  real  proof  for  you !  And 
there  are  reasons  aplenty — 

Hinman  Simplicity 

That’s  the  secret!  Simple!  Easy 
to  clean  thoroughly.  And  keep 
clean  year  in  and  year  out.  Noth- 

\ 


ing  hard  to  get  at.  Extremely  short 
hose.  No  long  pipe-line,  compli¬ 
cated  pulsator  or  intricate  mecha¬ 
nism.  Teat  cups  as  easy  to  clean  as 
a  tumbler! 

Hinman  Simplicity  also  means 
dependable  operation.  Only  2 
moving  parts.  No  springs.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  Takes  little 
power,  and  means  both  low  first 
cost ,  and  low  operating  cost. 
That  helps  make  it  more 

Profitable! 

Let  a  Hinman  Milker  work  for  you 
730  times  a  year— end  milking 
drudgery — save  K  to  milking 
time — pay  for  itself  and  earn  a 
good  profit.  It  has  proved  its  ability 
to  do  it  for  you! 

Write  for  further  information. 
Get  the  facts.  They  are  important 
to  every  dairyman  eager  to  get 
ahead,  earn  more  money  and  spare 
hard  labor.  Write  today! 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Fourth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Agents ! 


No  other  milker  has  a  record 
like  the  Hinman  for  success, 
satisfaction  and  profit  to  its 
owners.  Few  opportunities 
left.  Write  at  once. 


HINMAN 

MILKER 


Wellington.  Ohio.  Mar.  7.  1926 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Bought  my  Hinman  Milker  a  little 
over  eleven  years  ago,  has  been  in 
continuous  use  with  exception  of  two 
years  (when  I  was  out  of  cows)  on 
my  herd  of  pure  bred  Jerseys. 

Have  never  had  any  udder  trouble, 
and  know  I  can  get  a  cleaner  product 
than  I  can  by  hand  milking.  Have 
milked  23  cows  and  done  my  own 
Btripping  with  three  units  in  one  hour 
and  16  minutes.  If  I  had  to  mix  by 
hand  would  dispose  of  cows.  Will 
recommend  a  Hinman  to  any  person 
H,  G.  Gregg 


Janesville.  Minn..  May  29.  1925 
Mr.  C.  J.  Marlow. 

Mankato.  Minn. 

Dear  Slr:- 

I  have  nsed  the  Hinman  Milker 
since  the  Spring  of  1914  which  is  over 
twelve  years  of  constant  use.  I  am 
well  satisfied  with  the  work  it  does. 
I  get  as  much  or  more  milk  with  the 
machines  as  by  hand.  My  cows  are 
all  registered  Holsteins. 
fr  It  is  the  finest  thing  to  milk  heifers 
with  swollen  udders  and  short  teats. 
I  would  have  a  machine  if  for  no 
otherreasonthan  to  milk  the  heifers. 

The  Hinman  is  very  simple,  easy  to 
clean,  easy  to  operate  and  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order  and  the  cost  of 
operating  is  very  small. 

Very  truly  yours,  A.  A  Wilson 


THE  CLOVER  DAIRY 
Stratford.  Wis.,  Nov  ,  23.  1926 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  — 

Have  used  the  Hinman  Milker  for 
over  eight  years  and  never  had  any 
extra  expense  to  amount  to  much  of 
anything.  K  think  it  is  one  of  the 
cheapestand  simpIestMachinesever 
built.  Itisverv  easy  to  operate,  any 
boy  or  girl  at  th  e  age  of  twelve  years 
can  operate  it  without  any  difficulty. 

I  find  that  the  cows  give  more  milk 
and  cleaner  milk  than  by  the  hand 
method,  and  Is  well  liked  by  the 
cows,  especially  by  the  heifers  and 
the  kickers. 

1  am.  Sincerely  yours, 

H.  H.  Aschbrenner 


Woodland,  Cal.,  10-25-25 
My  Dear  Mr.  Danlells  : 

I  very  rarely  give  a  testimonial  .only 
when  I  can  say  somehting  good  of 
an  article  of  real  merit.  I  will  Bay 
that  I  would  not  milk  cows  without 
a  “Hinman.”  The  installation  coat 
of  a  Hinman  is  about  X  to  X  the  cost 
of  other  standard  makes.The  upkeep 
does  not  exceed  $3.00  per  year  per 
unit,  it  is  easier  cleaned  and  scalded 
than  any  machine  that  I  have  seen, 
a  continuous  flow  of  milk  can  be  had 
on  account  of  ro  vacuum  In  the  pail 
and  the  quick  change  from  a  Ifull  to 
an  empty  bucket.  So  why  pey  for 
the  high  priced  machine  when  the 
Hinman  will  do  the  work? 

Yours  very  truly,  H.  I.  Bobb 


HINMAN 
ELECTRIC 

Ideal  where  electric 
current  is  available ! 
Every  Hinman  ad¬ 
vantage  on  one  or 
two  cow  electric 
milker!  Write  for 
information. 
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ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

55  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S 
”  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  « 

~  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  S 

—  For  Bale  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

E  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles. 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
f 2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  •ntlaeptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re¬ 
duce!  Strain!,  Painful,  Knotted.  Swollen  Vein!.  Concen¬ 
trated — only  a  few  drop!  required  at  aa  application.  Prica 
tl.25  per  bottle  at  dealer!  or  delivered, 
w.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mail. 


No !  She’s 

Not  a  Mooley 

She  has  been  dehorned  with  a  KEYSTONE 
DEH0RNER,  making  her  gentler,  safer 
and  more  profitable.  This  also  applies  to 
steers.  We  make  Keystone  Dehorners,  Bull 
Staffs,  and  other  appliances  for  dairy¬ 
men  and  cattlemen— all  sold  on  a  money 
back  guarantee.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY,  Box  122 
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InEE  Package 


going  after  their  feed.  Watch  their  drop¬ 
pings.  If  too  soft  feed  less  linseed  meal ; 
if  too  hard  they  can  have  more. 

I  do  not  think  the  ticks  will  interfere 
very  much  with  their  growth.  At  any 
rate  I  should  be  afraid  the  dipping  would 
be  worse  at  this  time  of  year.  I  believe 
there  are  dry  preparations.  Some  years 
ago  my  sheep  became  infested  with  ticks, 
and  I  dipped  them  twice,  but  for  some 
reason  did  not  get  the  ticks.  A  few 
years  later  I  was  unable  to  hire  the 
shearing  done,  so  purchased  a  shearing 
machine,  and  after  three  years’  use  the 
ticks  disappeared,  at  least  for  the  past 
two  years  I  have  found  none.  My  sheep 
are  the  smooth  type  of  Merinos,  and  with 
the  machine  the  wool  is  cut  very  close.  ^ 
The  machine  gets  lots  of  them,  and  then 
the  wool  is  so  short  that  the  ticks  cannot 
hide  and  the  sheep  pick  off  lots  of  them. 
Of  course  your  sheep,  have  plenty  of  clean 
fresh  water.  Sheep  as  you  know  are 
dainty  feeders,  and  it  is  the  details  that 
count.  The  droppings  of  the  ewes  should 
also  be  watched.  It  is  important  that 
they  should  be  in  good  healthy  trim.  If 
the  droppings  are  too  hard  it  may  in¬ 
dicate  feverishness  from  high  feed.  More 
bran  would  lighten  it  and  loosen  the 
bowels.  If  droppings  are  too  soft  less 
bran.  -  The  amount  of  grain  fed  depends 
also  on  size  of  sheep.  I  would  divide  the 
grain  ration  into  at  least  two  feeds  daily. 

New  York.  joiin  c.  cottrell. 


Pomeroy,  Pa  1 


SHE  WORLD’S  GREATEST 
HEALING  OINTMENT 

JNA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  a  won- 
healing  ointment  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
i  of  Ohio.  Compounded  from  oil  extracted 
eep’s  wool  it  restores  to  th.e®k'n. just  the 

_  properties  it  needs  for  quick  relief.  The 

way  it  takes  the  pain  out  of  Cuts— Burns— Chapped 
Hands— Flesh  Wounds,  etc.,  almost  instantly  and 
heals  them  quicker  than  anything  you  ever  tned, 
will  surprise  you.  For  Eczema— Rash—  Chillblains 
and  Skin  Troubles  it  soothes  and  relieves i  the  irrita 
tion  almost  like  magic.  It  is  also  the  finest  ointment 
for  BarbedWire  Cuts — Collar  Boils— Scratches, etc. 
on  Horses,  and  Caked  Udders  —  Sore  Teats  on 
Cows.  The  finest  all  around  remedy  for 
home  and  farm. 

Relief  Guaranteed 

SendforFreeTrlalBox 

To  prove  the  amazing  healing 
qualities  of  CORONA  —  Mr. 
Phillips  will  send  Y  O  U  a 
,  FREE  TRIAL  package  with¬ 
out  cost.  Write  for  FREE 
,  Sample  today  and  booklet 
I  telling  its  valuable  uses.  Ad- 
r dress,  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 
CORONA  MFC- CO- 
(  64CoronaBI<l$.*^jl£!|^ 


Meeting  of  National  Farm 
Loan  Association 

The  90  presidents  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urers  of  the  National  Farm  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  New  York,  meeting  in  Spring- 
field,  February  17-1S,  decided  that  the 
new  policy  of  the  Springfield  Bank  in 
temporarily  withholding  dividends  of  the 
local  association  while  it  had  on  its  books 
farm's  upon  which  it  had  to  foreclose, 
but  which  it  had  not  yet  sold  was  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  proper  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  discussion  on  this  subject  was 
lead  by  Clyde  F.  Fish,  secretary-treasur¬ 
er  of  the  Jamestown  National  Farm  Loan 
Association. 

Edward  H.  Thomson,  president  of  the 
bank,  explained  that  ever  since  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  inaugurated  eight  years  ago,  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  12  Land  Banks  . 
to  carry  'any  foreclosed  farms,  or  de¬ 
linquents  in  payment  of  interest  or  amor¬ 
tization  funds  as  ‘a  separate  account  taken 
out  of  the  surplus.  This  is  done  so  that 
the  bond  buyer  who  invests  his  money 
in  Federal  Land  Bank  bonds  maj  feel 
absolutely  sure  that  there  are  no  fore¬ 
closed  farms  of  undetermined  value  car¬ 
ried  as  assets  in  the  system.  Mr.  Thom-  - 
son  explained  Jhat  this  had  resulted  in 
the  public  placing  great  confidence  in 
these  bonds.  The  result  is,  that  they 
bear  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  in  turn 
is  passed  on  to  the  farmer  in  the  rate  of 
interest  borne  by  the  mortgage.  The 
number  of  farms  now  carried  by  the  local 
associations  is  very  small  indeed  and  only 
39  of  the  Associations,  ‘out  of  a  total  of 
1.39  in  New  York  State,  have  any  farms 
whatever. 

The  responsibility  for  the  collection  of 
installments  was  discussed  by  H.  C.  Bald¬ 
win,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Tompkins 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  of 
Ithaca.  Mr.  Baldwin  maintained  that  it 
is  the  first  and  sole  responsibility  of  the 
Association  to  collect  both  the  interest 
and  amortization  funds  and  do  so 
promptly,  that  these  Associations  are 
mutual  affairs  and  it  is  not  .the  Bank’s 
lesponsility  to-  make  them  function. 

Other  subjects  pertaining  specifically 
to  the  work  of  the  associations  were  cov¬ 
ered  by  A.  M.  Seymour  of  Copenhagen  ; 
M.  C.  Burritt,  of  Rochester ;  Horatio  W. 
Nelson,  Jr.,  Poughkeepsie ;  J.  ,T.  Merri- 
man,  Springfield ;  C.  R.  White,  Ionia,  and 
C.  R.  Treat,  oflOrange,  Conn. 

Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  director  of  the  Spring- 
field  Bank,  gave  a  short  resume  of  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions.  In  short,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  live-stock  business  is  in 
much  better  condition  than  it  has  been 
for  the  last  five  years  or  so.  There  is 
an  8  per  cent  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
beef  animals  and  10  per  cent  in  dairy 
cows,  compared  with  five  years  ago  when 
the  last  census  was  taken.  lie  predicted 
higher  prices  for  dairy  cattle  and  the 
price  of  cows  probably  would  not  go  down 
until  there  was  a  larger  production  of 
calves.  In  1919  there  were  75.000.000 
hogs;  now  51.000,000.  Dr.  Warren  told 
these  New  Yorkers  that  we  are  prac¬ 
tically  on  a  pre-war  basis  as  far  as  area 
devoted  .to  crops,  other  than  vegetables, 
is  concerned.  In  fact,  there  is  about  3 
per  cent  less  acreage  devoted  to  major 
field  crops  than  15  years  ago.  He  warned 
the  farmers  against  over-planting  pota¬ 
toes  this  Spring,  saying  that  lie  has  never 
vet  seen  a  year  of  high  prices  of  po¬ 
tatoes  but  what  was  followed  by  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage.  The  high  price  of 
cabbage  would  also  result  in  increased 
acreage. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


More  Letters  from 
Dairymen 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  milk  question 
is  simple.  All  I  can  see  is  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  be  united  so  -they  can  say  what 
they  want  for  their  milk  and  no  matter 
how  much  of  a  monopoly  there  is  they 
will  have  to  have  our  milk  and  would 
have  to  pay  the  price.  We  don’t  want 
Sheffields  nor  any  other  dealer.  It  must 
be  farmers;  not  a  ci'ty  man  who  would 
come  out  and  buy  a  farm,  hut  a  pro¬ 
ducer  whose  main  support  is  from  his 
farm.  I  also  think  the  officers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  should  be  farmers,  not  lawyers ; 
no  officer  should  be  able  to  hold  the  of¬ 
fice  over  two  years.  The  surplus  is  used 
as  a  weapon  against  the  farmer.  No  way 
is  better  than  for  each  farmer  . to  take 
care  of  his  own.  For  instance,  when  the 
dealer  claims  a  surplus  let  the  farmers 
at  that  station  tell  the  dealer  they  will 
take  turns  in  keeping  their  milk  home 
a  day,  and  how  quickly  the  dealer  will 
say  they  want  ir  but  at  a  less  price.  He 
should  not  have  it  unless  he  pays  fluid 
milk  price.  A  farmer  would  be  ahead  to 
throw  it  in  the  brook. 

FRANK  CTTARDAWYNE. 

Warwick,  N.  Y. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Delaware 
f’ounty  mass  meeting  of  dairymen  at 
Delhi,  and  read  your  editorial,  “Play¬ 
ing  the  Same  Old  Game,”  with  interest 
and  commendation.  The  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Delhi  meeting  is  surely 
a  warning  to  Mr.  Miller  and  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  your  committee  idea.  The  reso¬ 
lution  provided  for  a  committee  of  mem¬ 
bers  selected  from  the  different  farm 
groups  of  the  county  to  harmonize  dif¬ 
ferences  and  co-operate  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  dairymen.  This  committee  to 
be  represented  at  the  State  meeting  in 
March.  The  need  of  the  farmers  is  to 
do  business  as  other  industries — not  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness,  but  certificates 
of  stock  and  not  a  large  highly  paid  of¬ 
fice  force  to  buy  their  milk  and  a  large 
incorporated  company  to  sell  it.  How  ri¬ 
diculous  this  “dog-string”  business.  Will 
the  smoke  screen  be  lifted  that  we  may 
see  the  camouflage?  I  hope  so.  Our 
*-de«ves  are  up  to  help  the  removal  ! 
Margaretville,  N.  Y.  at.  h.  sanford. 

Your  article  is  timely  and  states  ex¬ 
actly  what  Miller  and  his  official  group 
are  doing.  Organization  must  not  be 
built  around  one  man  or  a  group  of  men 
to  further  their  own  special  interests. 
It  must  begin  with  farmers  themselves 
who  realize  the  need  of  co-operation  for 
i  he  benefit  of  the  masses.  Organization 
I  hat  brings  no  real  benefit  is  worse  than 
no  organization,  and  where  has  the  pres¬ 
ent  pool  benefited  the  poolers?  Pool 
patrons  are  tied  to  a  system  of  one  man 
rule,  which  has  proved  itself  inefficient 
and  extravagant.  Dairymen  must  rise 
up  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Miller 
regime  and  take  the  reins  into  their  own 
hands.  Miller  has  led  a  great  army  of 
united,  well  meaning,  and  loyal  dairy¬ 
men  to  failure  and  disaster,  and  sur¬ 
rendered  them  to  Borden’s.  Now  they 
are  dissatisfied,  but  they  are  also  dis¬ 
trustful  of  any  outsiders  who  volunteer 
plans  for  their  betterment.  Yet  they  are 
ready  to  arbitrate  if  allowed  the  chance. 
Arbitration  appears  to  be  the  only  way 
to  bring  the  various  groups  together  “to 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare”  of  all  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  New  York  territory. 
Pminbridge,  N.  Y.  james  d.  howe. 

The  dairy  sections  of  New  York  State 
seem  to  be  seething  and  boiling  in  mass 
meeting  and  merger  menaces.  Is  it  just 
the  cry  of  the  pool  to  get  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  period  or  is  there  something  else 
which  causes  this  general  discontent? 
Paul  Smith,  representing  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association  at  Au¬ 
burn  in  making  a  comparison  of  prices 
from  1910  to  1920  with  the  prices  at  the 
present  time,  spoke  with  some  pride  of 
the  success  in  1916  in  getting  the  price 
but  did  not  say  who  did  it  and  how  it 
was  dene.  If  my  memory  is  correct,  in 
1916  the  plan  was  the  John  J.  Dillon 
plan.  The  three  or  four  years  in  which 
this  plan  was  in  operation  dairymen  were 
quite  content.  The  1919  plan  seems  to 
be  the  John  D.  Miller  plan  and  this  plan 
has  caused  the  most  depressing  conditions 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  dairy 
industry.  At  the  meeting  in  Utica.  June 
19,  1924,  John  D.  Miller  denounced  price 
fixing  or  any  attempt  to  raise  the  price 
as  illegal.  If,  as  Mr.  Miller  states  this 
is  illegal  what  value  has  been  the  claims 
of  this  man  to  pool  producers,  that  they 
make  the  prices  if  he  knew  that  it  was 
illegal  and  unworkable  for  their  inter¬ 
ests?  The  northern  merger  would  be 
more  of  a  legal  menace  than  the  plan 
condemned  by  Mr.  Miller  at  Utica. 
Clinton,  iN.  Y.  fred  m.  jones. 


Tuberculosis  and  Milk 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  your 
articles  about  the  tuberculin  test  in 
cattle  and  am  wondering  if  the  farmer 
is  not  being  imposed  upon.  Doubtless 
a  sample  of  milk  has  been  taken  from  a 
condemned  cow  and  tested  by  scientists. 


If  not  I  should  suggest  that  this  be  done 
by  taking  milk,  using  surgical  cleanliness 
to  insure  against  introducing  the  tubercle 
bacilli  into  the  milk  from  the  hands,  etc., 
and  having  it  examined  for  the  tubercle 
bacilli  by  a  disinterested  party.  I  am  a 
graduate  nurse,  and  we  learn  that 
mother’s  milk  in  the  breast  is  a  sterile 
fluid.  Therefore,  why  should  we  suppose 
other  than  that  the  milk  in  the  cow’s 
udder  is  sterile?  In  my  bacteriology  it 
tells  us  that  the  bacteria  in  milk  have 
their  source  from  the  cow’s  udder  or 
falling  into  the  while  it  is  being 
drawn  or  later  handling.  If  this  is  so 
why  kill  the  cow?  I  saw  where  one  of 
your  readers  doubted  if  the  cows  after 
being  shipped  to  distant  places  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  were  not  sold  for  beef.  Perhaps  if 
we  should  investigate  we  would  find  our¬ 
selves  eating  a  steak  from  the  same  cow 
that  left  the  farm,  or  else  feeding  it  to 
our  poultry  in  the  meat  scrap.  Why 
should  the  tubercular  patients  be  fed 
milk  and  recover  their  health?  Many  a 
person  has  done  so  before  ever  a  cow 
was  tested.  If  we  could  be  convinced 
that  the  bacilli  were  in  the  milk  we 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  test¬ 
ing  go  on.  m.  T.  s. 

Maine. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  bacilli, 
or  germs,  of  tuberculosis  may  be  found 
in  the  milk  from  tubercular  cows, 
whether  the  udder  is  or  is  not  directly 
affected,  though  disease  of  the  udder  gives 
greater  opportunity,  of  course,  for  en¬ 
trance  of  germs  into  the  milk  from  it. 
But  the  germ  of  tuberculosis  of  cattle 
and  that  of  tuberculosis  of  human  beings 
are  two  different  things,  and  there  is  no 
proof,  and  I  believe,  little  credible  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  cattle,  or  bovine,  germ 
may  convey  tuberculosis  to  humans.  The 
belief  that  it  may  rests  upon  the  finding, 
in  a  very  small  number  of  cases  of  ab¬ 
dominal  tuberculosis  of  children,  of  germs 
that  are  considered  of  bovine  type.  The 
percentage  of  such  cases  is  now  given  by 
the  _  most  quoted  authority  as  four. 
Against  this  assumption  lies  the  fact  that 
countless  millions  of  young  children  have 
been  fed  upon  milk  from  tubercular  cows 
and  upon  milk  that  has  been  mixed  with 
*  hat.  from  tubercular  cows  without  ac¬ 
quiring  tuberculosis  in  any  form  or  of 
any  type,  a  thing  that  could  hardly  be 
possible  if  tuberculosis  might  be  trans¬ 
mitted  from  tubercular  cows  to  young 
children.  When  it  is  recalled  that  "prob¬ 
ably  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
milch  cows  of  this  country  have  tuber¬ 
culosis,  and  have  had  for  years,  the 
chances  that  any  young  children  who 
have  been  fed  upon  cow’s  milk  at  all  have 
escaped  ample  opportunities  for  infection 
are  seen  to  be  very  slight.  The  proba¬ 
bility.  and  even  possibility,  of  such  infec¬ 
tion  is  now  questioned  in  quarters  where 
it  has  formerly  been  accepted  without 
question,  the  investigations  of  recent 
years  throwing  great  doubt  upon  the  val¬ 
idity  of  figures  and  arguments  once  sel¬ 
dom  disputed. 

S  to  well  (Medical  Record,  June  20. 
1908)  reported  studies  made  at  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital  on  Randall’s  Island,  New 
York.  For  two  years,  milk  from  two 
sources  had  been  given  the  children  there. 
Pasteurized  market  milk  and  milk  from 
a  herd  kept  on  the  island,  the  latter  being 
reserved  for  feeding  raw  to  the  very 
young  and  acutely  sick.  This  herd  of 
28  cows  was,  later,  tuberculin  tested  and 
slaughtered,  all  but  three  being  found 
diseased.  One  had  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder.  Stowell  concluded  that,  since 
there  was  no  more  evidence  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  tuberculosis  among  the  children 
who  had  received  this  milk  than  among 
those  who  had  been  fed  upon  the  pas¬ 
teurized  supply,  the  danger  of  tubercular 
infection  from  milk  must  be  very  slight. 
Much  more  recent  and  extensive  studies 
in  Sweden  have,  shown  that,  in  areas 
where  tuberculosis  of  cattle  is  common, 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  children  have 
been  much  fewer  in  number  than  in  areas 
where  bovine  tuberculosis  is  very  rare. 
The  conflicting  figures  and  contentions  in 
this  matter  give  ample  opportunity  for 
dispute  and  quotations  from  authorities 
but  I  believe  that  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  cow  will  finally  be  absolved  from 
blame  in  the  matter  of  transmitting  tuber¬ 
culosis  to  the  human  family,  the  evidence, 
to  me,  being  overwhelmingly  in  her  favor. 

M.  B.  D. 


Beet  Pulp 

Is  sugar  beet,  pulp  any  good  for  hens 
and  hogs,  and  if  so  how  much  could  one 
feed  of  it?  Where  could  it  be  got  and  at 
what  price?  g.  P 

If  you  refer  to  dried  Feet  pulp,  this 
may  be  fed  to  hens,  though  I  have  never 
found  it  very  palatable  nor  succeeded  in 
getting  hens  to  eat  a  great  deal  of  it. 
It  may  be  soaked  or  steamed  before  feed¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  know  of  dried  beet  pulp 
being  used  as  part  of  the  ration  fo*- 
pigs  in  common  farm  practice,  though 
roots,  including  beets,  may  form  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  their  ration  and  the  wet 
pulp  from  the  beet  sugar  factories  has 
been  utilized  nearby  in  feeding  and  fat¬ 
tening  hogs.  The  pi  ice  of  dried  beet 
pulp  varies  with  that  of  other  feeds. 

M.  B.  D. 


Where  Everybody 

Loses 

IN  recent  issues  of  this  paper  we  made  use  of  our  advertising 
space  to  call  attention  of  Dairymen  to  a  policy  of  buying 
which  we  are  convinced  makes  profit  for  some  one  but  not  the 
Dairyman. 

Our  object  in  that  message  was  not  to  tell  farmers  how  they 
should  buy  but  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  conclusions  after 
very  carefully  studying  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  is  for  their  best  interest. 

In  the  same  spirit  we  wish  in  this  issue  to  call  attention  to 
what  we  consider  another  practice  which  has  crept  into  the 
distribution  of  feed  which  results  in  direct  loss  to  the  feeder. 
That  is  the  practice  of  manufacturers  sending  out  field  or 
specialty  men  to  resell  feed. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  who  has  to  pay  the  salary  and 
expenses  of  the  man  who  comes  to  your  house  to  sell  you  feed? 

As  manufacturers  we  have  tried  that  plan  and  found  it  cost  several 
dollars  per  ton.  The  feeders  were  receiving  no  added  benefit  so  we  aban¬ 
doned  the  practice  for  it  is  a  rule  of  our  business  that  what  is  best  for  the 
feeder  in  price  and  quality  decides  our  policy. 

Our  suggestion  in  buying  feed  is  to  go  to  your  local  feed  dealer  and  with 
him  study  the  merit  of  the  different  manufactured  feeds;  how  uniform  they 
run  and  results  they  have  given  others.  Don’t  look  at  the  price  of  the  feed 
but  what  the  milk  will  cost  that  it  produces  and  the  condition  in  which  it 
keeps  the  cows.  In  other  words  don’t  pay  several  dollars  per  ton  to  have 
some  one  come  and  sell  you  but  you  go  and  do  the  buying  and  see  how 
much  you  can  save. 

We  hope  your  decision  will  be  for  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  which  is  made  in 
three  brands  to  be  fed  with  different  kinds  of  roughage  and  produce  milk 
at  lowest  cost,  but  whether  you  decide  on  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  or  not,  we 
know  you  will  save  money  by  doing  the  buying  rather  than  being  sold. 

In  another  issue  in  the  near  future  we  will  devote  this  space  to  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  assistance  we  render  through  recognized  authorities  in  Animal 
Nutrition,  Dairying  and  the  Poultry  Industry,  who  give  their  entire  time  in 
the  interest  of  feeders. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


4 WHITE  BLUEi, 

lift  BRAND  E  5SI BRAND  @ 


Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


T‘I  O  GA 

FEED  SERVICE 


Toilet  Paper 

8  rolls,  1,000  sheets  each,  5.  8,000  sheets,  #1, 
postpaid.  C.  H.  SHANTLEY,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Bennington,  Vt, 
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”&fie  Cutter  *Jfiat  7)oesJfot  ClSg | 

'HE  Cutter  never  clogged  and  we  had 
no  trouble  with  it  whatsoever,”  writes 
P.  C.  Petersen,  Johnston,  R.  I.,  after 
two  years’  use  of  a  Papec  Cutter.  The  Feeding 
mechanism  has  been  so  perfected  that  a  man 
is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table,  saving 
the  wages  of  one  man,  and  doing  a  better  job. 

Needs  Less  Power — Lasts  Longer 

Any  good  two-plow  tractor  will  run  an  N-13  or  L-16 
Papec  Cutter  to  capacity  without  danger  of  clogging. 
Where  there  is  no  tractor,  the  R-10  Papec  can  be  used  with 
any  farm  gasoline  engine  developing  3  h.p.  or  more.  The 
Papec  lasts  a  great  many  years  with  very  little  upkeep 
cost.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Southboro,  Mass.,  bought  his  Papec 
Cutter  in  1917,  cut  from  25  to  30  acres  of  corn  every 
year,  also  lots  of  hay  and  straw  for  bedding  and  after 
eight  years  writes;  “To  date  have  not  spent  one  cent  for 


repairs. 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog 


It  shows  why  the  Papec  has  won  the  praise  of  men  who  know 
machinery.  It  demonstrates  that  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  in  one 
or  two  seasons  under  favorable  conditions. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

1 10  Mam  Street 
Shortsville  New  York 

Over  50  Distributing  Centers 
Assure  Prompt  Service 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  ^  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  'that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  wilt  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Long  Trip  to  School 

1  have  four  children  going  to  school 
and  they  have  to  go  four  miles  every 
day  ;  walk  one  mile  and  ride  three  miles. 
It  costs  me  48  cents  a  day  to  send  the 
children,  and  there  is  a  school  district 
only  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house. 
They  won’t  take  the  children,  and  they 
even  refuse  to  take  the  tuition  from 
this  town.  We  are  barely  on  the  line,  and 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  district  can 
be  compelled  to  take  the  children. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  MRS.  c.  N. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  can  compel 
an  adjoining  district  to  provide  instruct¬ 
ion  for  your  children.  However,  when  it 
will  not  cause  congestion,  such  districts 
frequently  do  take  in  non-resident  pupils. 
During  the  past  several  years  my  own 
district  has  admitted  the  children  of  a 
farm  family  living  in  'the  adjoining  dis¬ 
trict.  No  tuition  has  ’been  charged  in 

this  case.  . 

If  you  live  four  miles  from  school  in 
a  consolidated  district  you  should  de¬ 
mand  free  transportation  for  you'^  chil¬ 
dren.  Under  the  law  enacted  last  Winter 
the  State  will  pay  one-half  the  cost  of 
transportation  in  a  consolidated  district 
when  such  transportation  is  voted  by 
the  district  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioiner. 

Your  district  school  superintendent  has 
authority  to  establish  a  new  district  in 
•any  locality  under  his  jurisdiction.  You 
may  be  able  to  induce  lnm  to  open  a 
school  near  your  home.  The  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  however,  is  to 
compel  country  children  to  attend  school 
in  the  villages.  D-  1:-  D- 


Illegal  Purchase  of  Maps 

A  Syracuse  firm  sold  maps  to  the 
trustee  on  May  8,  1924,  for  $44.  and  I 
received  the  bill  about  a  month  ago. 
The  district  did  not  know  anything  about 
it.  only  through  rumors.  The  agent  was 
up  to  see  me  and  I  told  him  I  would  not 
O.  K.  the  bill.  I  want  to  know  what  mv 
duties  are  according  to  law  as  trustee. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  J-  m 

A  school  district  trustee  has  a  right  to 
expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $25  in  any¬ 
one  year  for  the  purchase  of -books,  maps, 
globe,  or  other  similar  supplies  used  in 
instruction.  Therefore  it  follows  that* 
last  year’s  trustee  had  the  right  to  con¬ 
tract  for  $25  worth  of  such  supplies,  but 
he  did  not  have  authority  to  contract  tor 
a  larger  amount.  If  your  district  does 
not  wish  to  retain  the  maps,  and  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  not  been  injured,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  firm  can  be  made  to  take  them 
back,  as  the  contract  was  illegal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
folding  maps  are  not  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  because 
of  this  fact  the  district  is  not.  entitled 
to  an  apportionment  of  public  money  to¬ 
ward  the  purchase  of  same.  A  map 
which  rolls  is  very  much  more  durable 
and  much  more  convenient  for  the 
teacher  to  exhibit.  Districts  throughout 
the  State  could  save  large  sums  of  money 
each  year  if  the  trustees  in  each  super¬ 
visory  district  would  meet  and  pool  their 
experience  on  how  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  their  respective  school  districts  ef¬ 
ficiently.  Take  the  illustration  contained 
in  this  letter.  In  the  purchase  of  maps, 
where  such  expenditure  is  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  a  district 
may  receive  an  apportionment  up  to  $18 
per  year.  I  don’t  know  why  some  dis¬ 
trict’  superintendents  should  give  their 
list  of  trustees  to  agents  selling  goods 
that  are  not  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Education.  The  maps  may  be  good, 
but  the  point  is  they  are  not  durable,  and 
the  district  loses  the  public  money  that 
could  be  obtained  if  approved  maps  had 
been  purchased.  My  own  district  has 
bought  and  paid  for  these  maps. 

d.  b.  n. 


State  Aid  in  Transportation 

Where  the  whole  township  has  voted 
to  send  its  high  school  students  to  a  high 
school  10  miles  distant,  and  provides  a 
first-class  bus  for  their_  transportation  at  | 
a  contract  price  of  $5,000  per  year,  is 
there  any  way  of  having  the  State  pay  a 
percentage  of  the  transportation?  If  so, 
what  would  the  town  have  to  do  to  get  I 
it?  w.  M. 

Legislation  was  enacted  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  which  provides 
that  the  State  will  pay  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  transportation  in  consolidated, 
enlarged,  central  rural  school,  central 
high  school,  or  union  free  school  districts 
under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  district  must  vote  to  provide 
a deq u a  te  transporta t i on. 


2.  The  transportation  facilities  must 
be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

3.  The  local  tax  rate  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  must  exceed  five  mills  on  each  dol¬ 
lar  of  assessed  valuation  in  the  district. 

You  may  review  the  facts  before  your 
district  .superintendent.  If  your  district 
is  entitled  to  a  transportation  quota  he 
should  assist  in  securing  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner. 


High  Schools  in  the  Country 

With  very  rare  exceptions  those  con¬ 
solidated  schools  will  not  be  workable 
with  our  Central  New  York  weather,  and 
a'lso  a  topography  which  has  the  land 
set  on  edge  so  the  farmer  can  use  both 
sides  of  it.  By  the  way,  didn't  some  one 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  suggest  that 
the  consolidated  school  be  located  out  of 
the  villages?  What  is  sauce  for  the 


goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  Propose 
putting  one  of  them  at  the  point  where 
four  townships  meet  and  bring  the  village 
pupils  all  out  there — and  then  listen  to 
what  the  authorities  have  to  say.  Let 
the  educationists  in  Albany  go  five  miles 
out  to  their  work  each  working  day  re¬ 
gardless  of  weaMier  conditions.  It's  a 
poor  rule  that  won’t  work  both  ways. 
If  the  •grown-ups  had  to  wait  at  some 
crossroads  for  a  bus-ride  maybe  they 
wouldn’t  be  so  enthusiastic  over  the 
advantages  of  children  doing  so. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  geo.  s.  graves. 

Sauce  for  the  goose  ought  to  be  quite 
enough  for  the  gander.  But  ever  since 
the  birth  of  time  the  gander  had  claimed 
the  right  to  enjoy  special  privileges.  Any 
effort  to  make  him  come  down  and  live 
as  the  rest  of  the  flock  must  do  is  called 
rebellion  or  worse.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has 
proposed  several  times  that  the  high 
schools  be  located  in  the  country,  with 
town  children  brought  to  them !  The 
advantages  of  this  are  evident.  For  less 
money  than  would  be  needed  for  a  small 


town  lot  a  large  acreage  could  be  secured. 
The  grounds  around  the  scnool  could  be 
made  into  a  public  park  with  abundant 
room  for  all  athletics  and  for  gatherings. 
The  children  would  be  far  better  off  and 
it  would  be  possible  to  give  them  a  better 
drill  in- practical  matters.  We  can  quote 
long  arguments  from  the  people  who  fa¬ 
vor  consolidating  the  district  schools  to 
show  the  town  children  would  be  better 
off.  But  just  start  such  a  proposition 
once  and  see  what  these  town  folks  will 
do  to  you  ! 


Distant  School 

My  school  is  too  far  for  me  to  go  and 
I  am  getting  tired  of  walking  so  far.  Can 
yon  do  something  about  it?  T.  is. 

Under  the  State  education  law  I  can 
think  of  no  way  to  help  you.  Your  dis¬ 
trict  can  provide  transportation  if  it  will, 
but  no  one  outside  can  make  it  do  so. 
If  you  live  nearer  another  school  per¬ 
haps  the  adjoining  district  will  permit 
you  to  attend  such  school.  n.  b.  d. 


BLACKHAWK 

the  SUPERIOR  Spreader 

JUST  as  other  Superior  products  are  leaders  in  their  class,  so  also 
is  the  Superior  Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreader.  One  look  at  this 
great,  big  twohorse  spreader  will  convince  you  that  it  is  a  Superior 
product  and  a  worthy  companion  of  the  many  other  profit  making 
farm  implements  which  are  made  in  the  same  factory. 


The  Superior  Black  Hawk  does  a  perfect  job 
of  distribution.  It  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
manure,  spreading  it  as  widely  and  smoothly 
as  laying  down  a  carpet,  with  a  spreading 
range  of  4  to  28  loads  per  acre.  And  it 
operates  as  effectively  on  hillsides  as  on 
level  ground. 


A  Manure  Spreader  without  a  peer  — 
Lightest  Draft  —  Greatest  Flexibility  — 
Simplest  to  Operate  — •  Shortest  Turning 
Radius — Strong  and  Positive  Feed — these 
and  many  other  qualities  make  the  Superior 
Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreader  stand  out  in 
front  of  all  others. 


Buckeye  Cultivators 

Cultivating  with  a  Buckeye  is  the  direct  route  to  better  crops  and  bigger  profits. 
Buckeye  cultivation  means  easier  work  and  best  possible  results  —  always.  These 
highest-quality  implements  are  remarkable  for  simplicity  of  operation,  lightness  of 
draft,  balance  and  flexibility.  Sturdily  built  of  finest  materials,  they  insure  long 
years  of  dependable  service. 

The  Buckeye  line  is  unusually  complete.  It  includes  both  Riding  and  Walking 
Cultivators,  One  and  Two-Row — and  horse  and  tractor  drawn  machines. 

See  the  complete  line  of  Superior  farm  implements  at  your  dealer's 
—  or  check  and  mail  coupon  below  for  circidar  and  full  details . 


The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

418  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  WEEK 

March  15th  to  20th,  Inclusive 
See  the  Special  Displays  at  Your  Dealers! 


— Grain  Drills 
• — Alfalfa  Drills 
—Beef  &  Bean  Drills 
—Corn  A  Cotton  Drills 
— Corn  Planters 
—  Lime  Sowers 
— Black  Hawk 
Spreaders 

— Buckeye  Cultivators 

NOTE:  Complete 
Buckeye  line  includes  Address 

one  and  two  -  row, - 

h  or  s  e  and  tractor . 
walking  and  riding 
cultivators.  _ 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co, 

418  Monroe  SI.,  Springfield,  Okie. 


Inc. 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  informa¬ 
tion  covering  machines  checked . 


Name 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  503. 


FOR  SALK — Ideal  poultry  farm,  sugar  bush, 
evaporator,  tools.  E.  Ii.  S.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2,125  acres  farm  land  In  South 
Alabama;  300  acres  in  cultivation,  30  acres 
pecans  and  pears;  investigate  this  property. 
R.  D.  PALMER,  Carson,  Ala. 


NEAR  Oneonta,  240-acre  river  farm;  23  tuber¬ 
culin-tested  cattle,  mostly  thoroughbreds,  2 
heavy  horses,  Ford  trucks,  full  equipment,  val¬ 
uable  timber,  running  water,  milker,  75  acres 
river  flat,  splendid  site  for  cottages,  several  al¬ 
ready  built;  fine  set  of  buildings;  12-room  2- 
story  colonial  residence,  painted  white,  hot  and 
cold  water,  plumbed  for  bath,  all  chestnut 
trimmed;  large  hennery  for  1,000  hens;  90-ft. 
basement  barn,  painted  red,  concreted,  patent 
swing  stanchions,  extra  well  lighted;  can  make 
Grade  A  milk:  large  silo  filled;  2  miles  town; 
lights  available;  will  carry  50  cows;  every¬ 
thing  included;  price  .$14,500,  $3,500  cash; 

worth  more  money  but  must  sell  quick  and  take 
sacrifice.  FRED  B.  FOWLER.  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  125  acres,  Southern  Massachusetts;  9- 
room  house,  barn;  six  miles  from  large  city. 
ADVERTISER  237,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable,  well  located  home,  five 
acres,  within  corporate  limits  good  South¬ 
west  Georgia  town;  ideal  climate,  good  water 
in  house,  fine  pecans,  fruits  bearing,  fertile 
soil,  fine  for  trucking;  servant's  house,  barns, 
garage;  good  schools,  churches,  people:  Ter¬ 
rell  County,  Georgia’s  garden  spot;  unincumb¬ 
ered;  bargain  for  quick  sale;  terms  if  desired 
to  good  purchaser.  OWNER,  Box  61,  Bronwood, 
Ga. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  2.16  acres,  part  wood,  part 
tillable;  well  watered;  Ifl-aere  young  orchard 
just  in  bearing.  BOX  90,  Urlton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Camp  Delaware,  a  tract  of  114 
acres  in  Lordville.,  X.  Y.,  with  1.300  feet 
frontage  on  Delaware  River;  three  bungalows 
and  a  small  house,  all  furnished;  nucleus  of  a 
Summer  camp;  splendid  location;  price  $6,000, 
only  $1,000  cash  required.  H.  I.  PELS.  Queens 
Village,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 165-acre  apple  orchard,  7,000  11- 
year-old  trees,  all  bearing,  Staymans,  Grimes 
Goldens,  York  Imperials,  William  Early  Reds; 
located  on  concrete  road  three  miles  from  Ber¬ 
lin;  excellent  condition:  selling  on  account  of 
health;  $7,000  cash,  $10,000  mortgage.  S.  A. 
PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 


FOR  RENT — 79  acres.  Delaware  River  flat,  for 
general  farming,  chickens,  hogs,  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  strawberries,  asparagus,  grapes;  8- 
room  house,  barns,  chicken  houses,  garage;  all 
farm  machinery  and  tools;  near  town  and  sta¬ 
tion;  easy  terms.  RIVERSIDE  FARM,  Pond 
Eddy,  Pike  Co.,  Fa. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  buy,  small  farm  with  house 
and  woodlands.  SCHAFER,  474  60th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — City  man  to  buy  farm  and  Sum¬ 
mer  home,  Southern  Vermont;  buildings  in 
good  repair,  beautiful  view;  105  acres;  $2,500. 
ADVERTISER  242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  home  in  Green  Mountains,  Windham 
Co.,  Vt. ;  nice  hill  farm,  100  acres;  view, 
trout  brook,  good  buildings;  $2,300.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  243.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 100-acre  village  farm,  four  miles 
to  Bridgeport,  post  road;  buildings  good; 
electric  lights  and  water.  J.  B.  NICHOLS,  R, 
D.  4.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  dairy  farm,  good  12-room 
house,  running  water;  good  outbuildings;  sap 
bush:  immediate  possession.  BOX  297.  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 52-acre  poultry  and  general  farm, 
close  to  State  road,  near  large  town  and  lake 
Summer  resort;  good  buildings,  electric  lights; 
650  Leghorns,  cow;  other  equipment;  $7,000, 
$3,000  cash.  O.  W.  PRICE,  Ilackettstown, 
N.  J. 


37-ACRE  river  fiat  farm  in  village  of  Hancock; 

all  equipped  with  good  milk  route.  R.  L. 
BRIGHAM,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


210  ACRES.  10  miles  north  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
on  State  road,  one-half  mile  to  good  town 
and  bus;  milk  truck  passes  the  house;  good 
buildings;  40  acres  wheat,  60  acres  hay;  fine 
farm;  cheap;  write  to  owner  and  save  money: 
write  for  details.  WM.  E.  DARK,  Clay,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 177-acre  Otsego  County  farm,  good 
buildings,  macadam  road,  timber,  mail,  tele¬ 
phone,  electric  lights,  pretty  place;  8  registered, 
9  grade  Guernseys,  accredited  herd ;  27  Karakul, 
55  Delaine  sheep,  registered  Nubian  goats, 
geese,  bees,  600  Leghorns;  farm  tools;  $10,000, 
half  cash;  160-acre  farm  adjoining,  $4,000;  best 
markets.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm,  179  acres,  large  barn, 
two  houses,  spring  water,  fruit,  also  farm 
150  acres,  house,  small  barn;  these  farms  con¬ 
nect  and  are  good  farms  for  dairy  or  orchard; 
55  miles  from  New'  York.  ADVERTISER  252, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  dairy  farm,  mostly  level; 

50  purebred  cattle,  three  teams;  near  vil¬ 
lage;  on  State  road,  trolley,  railroad;  free  gas, 
electricity,  running  water;  two  houses,  three 
barns,  two  silos,  concrete  milk  house;  retail 
milk  route;  large  hen  house,  tractor,  gasoline 
station.  PIPER  FARM,  Bolivar,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Well  stocked  poultry  farm,  8  acres, 
half  Woodland,  8  new  hen  houses,  300  laying 
hens;  big  local  retail  market;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  one  mile  from  Westfield,  N.  J. ; 
price  right.  ADVERTISER  254,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Small  farm  on  good  road,  Southern 
New  York,  New  Jersey  preferred;  state  full 
details  in  first  letter:  no  .agent.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  255,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Plot  of  ground,  with  or  without 
buildings,  near  salt  water  on  south  shore  of 
Long  Island  or  Jersey:  not  too  far  and  not 
too  expensive.  JOHN  SMITH,  care  of  Diener, 
603  Seneca  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — ’Located  Central  New  Jersey,  a 
place  of1  four  acres  with  all  conveniences; 
just  the  spot  to  engage  in  poultry  business 
small  scale:  near  markets;  three  minutes’  to 
stores,  churches,  etc.;  particulars  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5-aere  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

buildings  good:  located  in  best  section  of 
Vineland;  bargain  for  quick  sale.  O.  YAKE, 
Oak  Road,  Vineland,  N,  J. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC — The  loss  of  furs  and  skins 
valued  at  $115,000  was  discovered  March 
1  after  robbers  had  entered  two  fur¬ 
dressing  establishments  in  New  York 
City.  In  one  case  the  robbers  entered  a 
fur  shop  by  tunneling  into  the  basement 
from  a  building  in  the  rear.  In  another, 
nine  men  held  up  44  employees  including 
the  owners,  and  escaped  with  their  loot 
in  a  truck.  When  the  fur-dressing  and 
dyeing  firm  of  Julius  Klugman  Sons, 
Inc.,  at  No.  151  West  30th  Street,  was 
opened  for  business  in  the  morning,  it 
was  discovered  that  more  than  3,000 
skins  and  finished  furs  valued  at  $75,000 
had  been  stolen.  A  tgang  of  men  appar¬ 
ently  worked  several  days  digging  into 
the  basement  from  the  cellar  of  a  vacant 
building  in  West  31st  Street,  near  Sev¬ 
enth  Avenue.  Police  in  West  30th  Street 
Station,  directly  opposite  the  fur  store, 
were  unaware  of  excavating  going  on. 

The  St..  Regis  tribe  of  Indians  has 
brought 'suit,  to  recover  its  ancestral  lands 
in  Northern  New  York,  which  include 
the  entire  city  of  Syracuse  and  several 
small  towns,  the  value  of  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  at.  $2,000,000,000.  The  Indians 
are  suing  now  to  recover  about  a  square 
mile  of  ground  near  Massena.  N.  Y., 
which  is  owned  by  the  S't.  Lawrence 
River  Power  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America. 

Eastern  railroads  have  refused  to  grant 
the  demands  of  the  conductors’  and  train¬ 
men’s  brotherhoods  for  wage  increases 
ranging  fi-om  $1  to  $1.64  a  day  ;  the  or¬ 
ganizations,  -it  was  announced  March  2, 
have  asked  that  the  roads  appoint  a 
general  conference  committee  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  basis  for  negotiations.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  the  two  broth  pi  hoods  were 
framed  by  William  G.  Lee,  of  the  train¬ 
men  and  L.  E.  Sheppa-d  of  the  con¬ 
ductors.  Similar  demands  were  made 
upon  roads  operating  in  other  sections. 
In  all  some  325,000  men  are  interested 
and  the  increases  demanded  would  total 
$85,000,000  to  $90,000,000  a  year. 

The  parole  system,  the  coddling  of 
convicts  and  -the  lack  of  public  and  offi¬ 
cial  thought  'for  the  victims  of  crime  were 
attacked  by  Justice  Harry  E.  Lewis  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Police  Commissioner 
McLaughlin  and  Judge  W.  Bernard 
Yause  of  the  Kings  County  Court,  in 
speeches  Mar.  2  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Kings  County  Jurors’  Association  in 
the  Hotel  Bossert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Jus¬ 
tice  Lewis  declared  that  the  State  Board 
of  Parole  frequently  has  interfered  with 
the  course  of  justice  and  that  there 
should  be  no  reason  why  criminals  should 
not  serve  the  full  sentences  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  courts.  Indeterminate  sen¬ 
tences,  he  said,  should  be  abolished.  He 
declared  that  crime  to-day  is  one  of  the 
best  organized  forms  of  business  in  the 
world  and  there  is  entirely  too  much 
coddling  of  convicts  and  too  much  maud¬ 
lin  sympathy  for  them. 

Alien  smugglers  have  found  a  new  way 
of  running  their  human  cargoes  into  the 
United  States.  The  latest  route  is  the 
ice  bridge  which  forms  annually  just  be¬ 
low  Niagara  Falls.  This  has  been  closed 
to  all  traffic  since  1912,  when  the  bridge 
broke,  carrying  three  persons  to  death 
in  the  rapids  below.  Fate  March  2  three 
men  crossed  the  bridge  from  Canada. 
Customs  officials  were  watching,  how¬ 
ever,  and  two  of  them  were  taken  pris¬ 
oners.  The  third  escaped.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  William  Free,  of  Toronto,  is 
alleged  to  have  been  escorting  two  aliens 
into  the  United  States,  for  which  service 
he  was  collecting  $35  per  head.  The 
other  prisoner  is  David  Spivak,  a  Pole. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  United 
States  is  approaching  an  actual  shortage 
of  horses  for  farm  and  other  work,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dean  C.  ‘F.  Curtiss  of  Iowa 
State  College,  who  views  this  as  “one  of 
the  most  disturbing  conditions  now  con¬ 
fronting  American  agriculture.”  As  a 
remedy.  Dean  Curtiss  suggests  a  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidy,  declaring  .that  to  subsidize 
the  horse  industry  for  a  .ten-year  period 
“would  probably  cost  less  than  the  price 
of  a  single  battleship.”  ITe  said  there 
are  5,000,000  fewer  horses  in  the  United 
States  than  ten  years  ago,  while  the  need 
is  greater. 

The  Tariff  Commission  was  directed 
Feb.  17  by  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  milk  and  cream 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  countries 
from  which  these  commodities  are  im¬ 
ported.  The  commission  would  report  to 
the  President  with  a  recommendation  as 
to  whether  tariff  duties  should  be  raised. 
The  commission  now  is  Studying  costs  of 
butter,  and  Senator  Lenroot  ( R.,  Wis.), 
author  of  the  inquiry  resolution,  said 
that  report  now  is  nearly  ready  for  the 
President. 

Feeding  of  birds  from  the  air  was  de¬ 
clared  highly  successful  Feb.  IS  by  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Blair  County,  Pa.,  Game, 
Fish  and  Forestry  Association  as  Ed¬ 
ward  Haynes,  a  commercial  aviator,  took 
wing  for  a  second  day’s  flying  over  the 
snow-clad  mountains  to  scatter  feed  and 
corn  over  the  tree-tops.  Haynes  made 
half  a  dozen  flights,  dropping  150  lbs.  of 
feed  and  a  'bag  of  corn  on  each  trip.  The 
bird  feed  was  supplied  by  the  State  Game 
Commission,  with  other  expenses  being 
met  by  the  Blair  County  Association. 


Let’s  Kill  the 

WOODCHUCKS 

THEY  don’t  do  anybody  any  good  and  they  destroy 
valuable  crops  every  year.  A  tablespoonful  of 
Cyanogas  A-Dust  in  each  burrow  will  finish  the  wood¬ 
chucks  for  good.  Cyanogas  gives  off  a  poison  gas  that 
reaches  them  all  and  kills  them  almost  instantly. 


beg.  u.s.  PAT.  OFF. 

"It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them” 

Just  as  effective  against  rats,  moles  and  ants.  Simple,  cheap  and 
sure.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas  A-Dust  or  send  us  $2.50  for 
a  five-lb.  tin,  express  collect. 

JV rite  for  Leaflet  1 79 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

511  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  place  suitable  for  poultry  or 
Summer  home;  full  particulars  write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  258,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cash  rent,  farm,  New  York,  house 
good  condition,  150  miles  New  York  City: 
terms  and  directions  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
259,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  %  gal,  $1.50: 

gallon,  $2.75.  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  bean  poles,  dahlia  and  to¬ 
mato  stakes,  also  cedar  for  rustic  work,  any 
size.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown 
N.  Y. 


165-ACRE  valley  farm  on  State  highway  be¬ 
tween  White  River  and  Montpelier,  Vt.;  bus 
service;  half  mile  to  store,  church,  school;  4% 
miles  to  stirring  town  of  Randolph;  rich,  level 
meadows,  fine  woodland  and  pasturage;  excep¬ 
tional  location;  stock  and  tools;  $7,000.  Con¬ 
sult  R.  G.  MANN,  Randolph,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Oliver  typewriter,  price  $25.  GIL¬ 
BERT  TERRELL,  Hai-persfield,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — White  clover,  $7.80  per  60-lb. 

buckwheat,  $6;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


F. 


ca  n ; 
W. 


FOR  SALE — Two  adjoining  small  farms,  12 
acres;  modern  homes  with  every  convenience; 
equipped  for  poultry  and  electrically  filled  1,- 
700-gallon  overhead  tank  on  knoll  make  these 
places  adaptable  to  irrigation  for  floral  culture 
or  trucking;  fine  neighbors,  near  town;  fine  old 
shade  and  grove  of  maples  and  evergreens; 
some  fruit;  a  real  proposition  for  father  and 
son  or  two  brothers;  $20,000  for  both,  half 
cash;  located  at  Vineland  in  Sunny  South  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  266,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


100-ACRE  farm,  good  land  and  buildings;  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  MARY  SHOTWELL,  Elba. 


FOR  SALE — Productive,  up-to-date  dairv  farm, 
175  acres;  beautifully  located  15  miles  east 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  State  road;  part  of 
land  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound;  one  10- 
room  house,  one  7-room  house,  both  with  bath 
and  furnace,  gas  lighting  system,  excellent 
water  facilities;  stream  running  through  farm; 
never  failing  spring  furnishes  running  water 
for  house  end  barns;  stanchion  room  for  74 
head;  DeLaval  milker;  herd  consists  of  70 
head  of  T.B.  tested,  grade  Guernseys;  selling 
500  quarts  milk  daily;  excellent  market;  silos, 
creamery,  ice,  corn,  hen  and  hog  houses;  sheds, 
garrge;  200  bearing  apple  trees,  500  peach 
trees;  line  location  for  fruit;  buildings  in  ex¬ 
cellent  repair;  land  high  state  of  cultivation; 
if  interested  write,  phone  or  call  and  see  the 
owners.  WILCOX  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres  near  Rushford,  N.  Y. ; 

15  cows,  3  horses,  poultry;  will  sacrifice; 
reasonable  payment.  ADVERTISER  270,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DUTCHESS  County  stock  farm  for  sale;  500 
acres,  about  2,000  cords  wood,  well  watered; 
400  acres  tillable;  corn  and  apple  belt.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  271,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat.  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction. 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat,  $6;  two. 

$10.80:  clover.  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 

zone.  $1.80;  clover.  $2  05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup:  1  gal.,  $2.40;  6  gals.  $2.25  gal-  10 
lb.  cans  sugar,  $3;  _l-lb.  cakes,  35e  lb.:  2-oz. 
cakes.  5-lb.  boxes,  50c  lb.:  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed;  cash  with  order.  BERT  PRESCOTT 
Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


DELICIOUS  buckwheat  honey,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10 
lbs.,  $1.66.  postpaid  third  zone.  CH  VS  B 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  — 
none  finer; 
zone.  H.  R. 


“Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
5-lb.  pail.  $1.15;  two.  $2.20,  third 
LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


24  BOXES  dark  comb  honey,  $3.75;  for  prices 
on  large  lots  write  ALBERT  BORNING  In¬ 
terlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — .One  Chase  automatic  shingle  mill- 
NlnY  first-class  condition.  BOX  90.  Ur  1  tom 


condition.  $300;  Oliver  disc-harrow  for“slm0e 
also  Iron  Age  potato  sprayer  and  digger,  with 
o-b.p.  engine,  for  both  combination 
ROGER  PENXOCK,  Medford,  N.  J 

TO  CONSUMERS  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 

three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons 
corn-cob  smoked  average  weight  about  12%  lbs’ 
each;  hams.  38  cents  per  lb.;  bacons,  35  cents 
per  lb. ;  parcel  post  charges  paid;  any  goods 
not  satifaetory  parcel  post  them  back  and  I 
Will  return  you  your  money,  postage  added;  you 
pay  the  parcel  post  man.  T.  W.  PURDY  Ox¬ 
ford.  N.  Y.  ’ 

TIMOTHY  hay  for  sale:  about  100  tons  H  R 

SANDERS,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 


IXOCBATOR.  1,600-egg  Wishbone  Mammoth 
slightly  used;  price  $250'.  C.  H.  BOWDEN 
Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


L  ‘ L ,  nl®ke  -vour  ban-  switches;  work  guar¬ 
anteed;  $3  each  with  order.  ADVERTISER 
24o,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  WOULD  like  to  buy  some  stock  and  tools  to 

work  luO-acre  farm  at  Hopewell  Jet..  N.  Y. 
lO  Per  cent  of  the  earnings.  JOHN  LEWIS’ 
Mile  Square  Road,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  . 

WANTED— Used  garden  tractor;  state  eond  i- 

YPorrrCityW'  DAVIS’  U%  ** 


PURE  honey,  1925  crop,  prices 
can,  buckwheat  honey,  $4.95; 
$46.50,  not  prepaid.  ROSCOE 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


slashed;  60-ib. 
two,  $9.60;  10 
F.  WIXSOX, 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted,  also  oil 
stamps  used  before  18"0  on  the  envelope  or 
off:  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  see 
a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me,  LILA  PRICE, 
Russell.  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  finest  quality,  clover  o  lbs.,  $1.15; 

buckwheat,  $1.  delivered:  comb  honey,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  amber,  $4  case  here.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


EXTRACTED  Pennsylvania  buckwheat  honey; 

10  lbs.,  $2:  5  lbs.,  $1.  postpaid:  purity, 

weight.  satisfaction  guaranteed.  FR4NK 
WOODRUFF,  R.  1,  Powell,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Gopy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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STURDY  CHICKS 


9V2' 


LEADING  BREEDS  ^ 

BEST  BLOOD 
QUALITY  CHICKS.  HEAVY  LAYERS. 

Special  Inducements  for  Early  Orders. 

Write  today.  Catalogue  Free. 
Linesvilee  Hatchery  Linesville.  Pa, 

Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themselves 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3  50  S6.75  SI 3  00 
S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks..'..  3.75  7  25  14.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4. 75  9.00 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage,  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richlield.  Pa. 

100  60  25 

W.  Leghorns...  $12  $6.50  $8.60 

B.  Rocks .  14  J  60  4.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  15  8.00  4.50 

,  ^  _  Mixed  Chicks...  10  5.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  deli  very,  y>ORtpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  II  A  TO  II  E  R  \  , 
F.  B.  LI  ISTEU,  Prop.  McAlisterville.  l*a.  K.  D.  2 


CHICKS 


LEGHORN  Chicks 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  FREE  FROM  DISEASES 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion,  McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.  Emlenton,  Pa. 

Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

§5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  w orid’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 
SuperiorfFarms,  Inc.. Box  358, Zeeland,  Mich. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  Stat 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Member  I.  B. 

ARISTOCRAT  BABY  CHICKSa 


25 

50 

too 

500 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$12.00 

$57.50 

8.60 

7.00 

12.00 

67.50 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

67.60 

4.60 

8.00 

1500 

72.60 

8.00 

6.50 

10,00 

47.60 

Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller (  Prop. 

RICHFIELD.  PA. 

BARRED  ROCKS 
|S.C.  REDS  AND 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  0.  ALLEN  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Saaford,  Del 

'  7e  each  up.  Amer- 

_ )  ica’s  best  free 

range.  Certified  record-laying 
breeders.  Leghorns,  Aneonas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyaudottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guar- 
Illustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEI0ELT0N  FARMS,  Washlngtcnville.  Pa. 

ninu  UlCIf  C  8.  0.  w.  beg.  13r  ;  B.  P.  Bocks  14c 
DAD  I  WlllvAd  I!.  I.  Beds.  15c;  Mixed,  10c. 
carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100f«  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

N.  J.  Ehrenzeller. 

Chicks  That  Grow— From  Hens  That  Lay 

tOO<&  live  delivery  to  your  door. 

White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

/!*•  _1__  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  12c.  Barred 
I  ,n  RKS  Rocks,  13c.  Red,  14c.  Safe  delivery  guar  td. 
V1UVUU  Circuiar  free.  II.  S.  HAKT,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

tf-mr’VC  S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED,  9c  UP 

100^  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEM0ND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

1-S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Breeders  on  free  range,  No  lights  used.  Full  count 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Price  very  reason¬ 
able.  Free  circular.  C.  A.  CARLIN,  McAlistervilte,  Pa. 

Batoy  Clilclts 

Mixed  or  Broilers . Per  JJjjj 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  per 

Barred  Rocks .  .14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  find  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WHITE  "“rr.Lw.'."V"s  CHICKS 

Best  strains.  Well  bred.  Healthy  stock.  SI 5  hund¬ 
red;  S140  thousand.  "Special  Matings,  $18  hund¬ 
red:  Heavy  Mixed,  10c  each,  Postage  paid,  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

CLOVERDALE  STRAIN  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 

Trapnested  since  1912.  No  males  used  under  240-egg  breed¬ 
ing,  Two  large  pens  headed  by  pure  Tancred-Qumtoplex- 
300-egg  breeding,  Very  reasonable  prices  on  eggs  and 
chicks.  Send  today  for  our  catalog.  „  _ 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.F.O  Ho.  1. Cortland, N.Y. 


acr 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  big. free  1926  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COMPANY 
205  H  St.,  Metro*.  Highlands,  Mas»achus«tt« 


P 


ARDEE’S 

ERFECT 

EK1N 


DUCKLINGS"-"-^1 


PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip.N  1. 


..  n  T  i  Well  marked.  Big  Bone. 

Mammoth  Bronze  I  urkeys  Unrelated  Trios.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guar.  Eggs.  Mi*.  ELIZABETH  TATE,  Draper,  Virginia 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  sAock.  P  Large  frame 

and  liig  bone,  Sired  },y  sons  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  winners.  Miss  IDA  CHUMBLEY.  Draper.  Virginia 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYAN00TTES.  REDS,  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN1  rv  t  i  n  ir  1  IMCO 
GIANT  ROUEN^fjljr  Kl 
INDIAN  RUNNERj  * 

“World’sBestStrains.”  Hatching  Eggs.  18th  yr.  producing 
chicks  that  live.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenlavilla,  Pi. 


M 


ammoth  Toulouse  Geese  and  Ganders,  $10  each. 

Mrs.  E.  <1.  KAILE  Saxon  Wood  ltd.  Whlto  I  lalus,  N. I, 


Superior  Stock! 
Breeders  of  Integrity! 
No  Disease! 


PLAY  SAFE! 

Buy  stock,  eggs,  and 
chicks  from  breeding 
flocks  absolutely  free 
from  White  Diarrhea 
and  selected  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  for  producrion  and 
Standard  qualities.  Be¬ 
ware  of  carefully  word¬ 
ed  phrases  which  may 
mislead.  There's  only 
one  way  to 

BE  SURE 

Insist  on  buying  from  a  member  of  the  M  A  C  P 
B.  List  of  members  on  request. 

Mass.  Association  of  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders.  Inc. 

AMHERST.  MASS. 


200-300  Egg  Strain 


CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 


from  proved  strains— 

Official  Contest  Cham¬ 
pions  since  contests 
began.  Leghorns,  Reds, 

Rocks,  Wyandottes. 

DON'T  BUY  chicks  ot 
eggs  until  you  get  our  big 
FREE  Catalog  and  special 
circular.  Write  today. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Most  Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


BaToy  Cliiclis 


25 

50 

100 

600 

White  Leghorns 

$3.60 

$6.50 

$12 

$60 

Brown  Leghorns 

4.00 

7.00 

13 

65 

Barred  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

65 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
Silver-l'c'd  Wyandottes 

4.60 

8.00 

15 

70 

6.00 

9.00 

17 

80 

Assorted  Chicks 

3.00 

5.60 

10 

47 

White  Leghorns,  Special  Matings 
Barred  Rocks.  Special  Matings 


1000 

$115 

120 

125 

130 

90 

15c  each 
18c  each 


100 %  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — Order  from  Ad  or 
Write  for  Circular 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  Richlield,  Pa. 

CHERRYHILL  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns -  $8.25  $11.25  $12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  8.75  7.25  14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds .  4.00  7.75  15.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  wm.  RACE,  McAHst-rvine.l'ii. 

CHI  CK  S 

100  SO  25 

912.00  96.50  93.50 
14.00  7.50  4.00 

15.00  8.00  4.25 


White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Reds  &  Wyandottes 

Carefully  selected  —Delivery  guaranteed— -Catalog 
LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  SO,  MILLERSTOWN.  PA. 


n  A  n  V  Mixed  or  Broiler . $  9  per  100 

DHD  T  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn .  11  per  100 

aui  V  S.  C.  Barred  Bocks .  14  per  100 

Will  A  g.  c.  K.  I.  Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  EaIIITIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Mllleistoou,  Pa.  R.  D.  Ho.  3 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  «ua  re's!  pups* 

CHICKS.  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford, Pa, 

,,m7'HITE  3PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  best  type,  growth  and  laying  flock,  935  per 
100.  K.  BORMAN  Laurelton,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  I.  REDS  AND 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHICKS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 

Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds,  14c;  heavy  mixed,  lOc, 
All  25  lots  lc  more.  All  50  lots  *20  move.  101);;  live 
delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Circular 

free,  li.  W.  AMEY  Cocolainus,  Pa. 


n  A  □  V  r  U  I  P  If  Q  t.  WHITE 
DAD  T  UHIUIVO  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  vigor  aud  egg  production.  Quality  chicks. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 


FINE  BABY  CHICKS  Ready  for  Shipment  on  Mar.  15th 

Hatches  weekly.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  from  916  to  920  per  hundred, 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mittiiu,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS  lied*,  Leghorns 

Free  Range  Stock,  Every  chick  from  a  White  Diarrhoea 
tested  breeder,  certified  to  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  WM.  11.  SCOTT,  Quality  Poultry  Form, 
HARRINGTON  DELAWARE 


CHICKS 


60  100 

$9.00  SI  7 .00 
8  50  1G  00 

7  50  14  00 

6.50  12.00 


25 

Reds . $4.75 

Rocks .  4.50 

Leghorn....  4  00 

H’vv  Mixed.  3.50  _ 

Free  range.  100$  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  White  Leghorns. Price  list 
upon  request,  Carr’s  Hatchery,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N  Y. 

BARRON  BABY  CHICKS 

Rreeders  bred  from  trap-nested  stock.  Circular. 
NAUVOO  KIU  IT&  POCLTKY  FARM  R.  No.  1  EMEUS,  PA. 

Uinh  Hrarlo  Rhictc  At  fair  prices.  LEGHORNS.  ROCKS, 

nign  uraoe  uiiicks  HEDS  wyandottes,  a  n  c  o  n  a  s, 

BLACK  GIANTS.  Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

CHAS.  TAYLOR  Box  R  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


CU  I  S*  If  Q1A*  AND  UP.  C.  O.  I>. 
n  I  V  rv  O  IvC  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  feeding  system  that  has  raised  90-95%  to  ma¬ 
turity,  year  after  year.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  B*x  73,  McAlisterville,  Pi 


ATT  A  T  TTV  CHICIfC  S.  c-  W.  Leghorns 
V/U/YLyll  I  LillIVilYO  Barron  Strain.  Also 
Bail  ed  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  Send 
for  price  list.  ».U.  MOFLER.Twin  Brook  Farm,  Strawberry  Ridgo,  Pi. 

CHICKS-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Only 

We  use  our  own  large  white  eggs  only  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  hens  bred  to  pedigreed  males.  $16  a  100. 
CEDAIt  GROVE  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J, 


LJ  I  ^  If  C  /  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c.  From  our 
n  I  V#  FY  'w  |  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Chicks— Eggs.  Lt.  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Wyandottes, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  neighborhood 
breeders  of  original  ltiverdale  stock.  Catalog  free. 

U1VERUALE  POCLTBY  FA  KM  Dept,  a  ltiverdale,  N.  1. 

n.L..  J-  B.  Giants,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 

DaDy  UIUX  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  Write  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville,  Maryland 

P II I P  If  C  (  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  12c,  from  my  own  free 
UnluIVdi  range  flock.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Daku  Pkinlro  of  Thor-o-Bred  S.  C.  White  andBrown  Leg- 
DdUJf  UniUKo  horns,  lie, parcel  post  paid.  Free  circular. 
FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington.  Ohio 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying’  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  February  20,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director: 

Bacillary  white  diarrhoea  is  an  acute, 
highly  fatal,  infectious,  hereditary  dis¬ 
ease  of  baby  chicks.  The  disease  may 
also  be  present  in  adult  fowls  in  a 
chronic  form. 

The  most  common  source  of  infection 
is  through  the  egg.  The  mortality  in 
flocks  of  infected  chicks  runs  between 
40  to  90  per  cent.  The  affected  chicks 
that  survive,  as  a  rule,  are  carriers  of 
the  causative  organism  and  transmit  the 
disease  'to  their  offspring  through  the  egg. 
Chicks  are  very  susceptible  to  this  dis¬ 
ease  during  the  first  48  hours.  The  heat 
and  moisture  of  the  incubator  is  especial¬ 
ly  conducive  to  its  communication  from 
infected  chicks  to  healthy  ones.  At  this 
age  chicks  have  little  or  no  resistant 
forces  to  combat  disease. 

External  symptoms  are  drowsiness, 
drooping  wings,  loss  of  appetite,  ruffled 
feathers,  droppings  adhering  to  the  por¬ 
tion  about  the  vent,  and  a  shrill  chirp 
when  attempt  is  made  to  void  droppings. 
While  there  is  no  known  cure,  milk,  es¬ 
pecially  liquid  milk,  reduces  mortality  to 
some  extent. 

Upon  cutting  the  chicks  open  you  will 
observe  a  pale  liver  with  streaks  of  red 
or  congestion,  unabsorbed  yolk  in  the 
abdomen  and  bloody  feces.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  send  either  the  infected  or 
dead  chick  to  a  laboratory  to  verify  your 
diagnosis. 

The  one  and  only  reliable  means  of 
preventing  the  disease  is  by  blood  test¬ 
ing  the  breeders  before  eggs  are  saved 
for  hatching,  and  eliminating  the  reactors 
from  the  flock.  This  testing  is  best  done 
during  November.  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary.  It  must  not  be  done  after  May  and 
if  done  after  January  it  usually  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  breeding  program.  Most 
Experimental  Stations  are  prepared  to  do 
this  testing  if  notified  in  due  time. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  poul- 
trymen  will  experience  difficulty  in  sell¬ 
ing  their  baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs 
unless  the  parent  stock  has  been  tested 
for  Bacillary  white  diarrhoea.  Many 
States  now  require  such  a  test  of  all 
flocks  applying  for  a  place  on  the  State 
accredited  list  and  only  those  flocks  show¬ 
ing  complete  freedom  from  the  disease  are 
accredited.  Other  States  are  rapidly 
falling  into  line  in  this  movement. — E. 
B.  Banner,  Instructor  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry. 


During  the  sixteenth  -week  of  the 
fourth  annual  egg-laying  contest,  the  1,- 
000  pullets  laid  2,991  eggs,  a  yield  of 
42.7  per  cent.  This  is  11  eggs  less  than 
were  laid  last  week  and  is  7.9  per  cent 
less  than  for  the  corresponding  week  in 
the  previous  competition.  The  birds  in 
the  present  contest  are  7.659  eggs  ahead 
of  last  year’s  record  for  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  date. 

High  pens  for  the  week  were  Howard 
A.  Wells,  Barred  Books,  first.  52  eggs ; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns,  It. 
W.  Van  Winkle,  Barred  Rocks,  and  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  College,  Barred  Rocks, 
tied  for  second  place  with  50  eggs  each: 
Howard  P.  Corsa.  Leghorns  and  C.  R. 
Misner,  Leghorns,  were  third  with  4S 
eggs;  Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  Leg¬ 
horn,  and  Oak  Hill  Farm,  Leghorns,  tied 
for  fourth  place  with  47  eggs. 


The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  eac-h 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are : 

Leghorns. — C.  R.  Misner.  Pa.,  646; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  615; 
Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  603;  John  F.  Wineke,  Md.,  594; 
Howard  P.  Corsa,  Pa.,  546. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Sunset  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  646 ;  Pinecrest  Orchards, 
Mass.,  591  ;  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass., 
507. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — II.  W.  Vau 
Winkle.  N.  Y.,  444  ;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I., 
427 ;  IV.  II.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y.,  407. 

White  Wyandottes.- — Byron  Pepper, 
Del..  660 :  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  506. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan 
Newhouse.  W.  Va.,  274. 

Blue  Andalusians. — E.  D.  Bird,  Conn., 
235. 

*  *  *  $  * 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  week  ending  February 
20,  were  as  follows : 


Date 

Higl 

l  T.ow  Conditions 

F  e’o. 

13 

39 

16 

Cloudy. 

Feb. 

14 

41 

30 

Rain. 

Feb 

15 

49 

30 

Partly  cloudy. 

Feb. 

16 

30 

24 

Clear. 

Feb. 

17 

42 

8 

Clear. 

Feb. 

18 

55 

18 

Partly  cloudy,  rain. 

Feb. 

19 

39 

16 

Fog  and  rain. 

sfc  ❖  ❖ 

The 

following 

top  wholesale  pri< 

govern  our  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant,  February  20:  Whites,  42c;  browns, 
39c;  mediums,  36c. 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous !  Healthy ! 
Prolific  !  Low  Priced ! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Buy  “STAR  QUALITY”  B  CHICKS  I 


FOR  THEY  SATISFY! 

Thoroughbred,  heavy  laying,  personal  super¬ 
vised  flocks.  100%  live  delivery,  post  prepaid. 


PRICES 

50 

100 

500 

S.C.  Wh.,  Buff,  Br.  Leghorns 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$35.00 

Hr.  Rocks . 

7.50 

14.00 

40.00 

R.I.  Reds . 

7.50 

14.00 

40  00 

S.C.  Bl.  Minorcas.. . 

7.50 

14.00 

40.00 

15.00 

43,00 

Huff  Orpingtons  ...  .... 

8.50 

16.00 

45.00 

12.00 

35.00 

All  Breeds,  Mixed . 

10.00 

28.00 

25%  deposit  books  your  future  order. 
Order  direct  from  above  prices  or  send  for  our 
free  literature. 

The  Studabaker  Bank 
The  Wells  County  Bank 


Reference: 


STAR  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  043  225  E.  Wabash  Street 

BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


Sow  $12 — 100.  Pure  Strain.  None  Better. 

Special  matings,  direct  ptdigree  males,  $18—100 
postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock, 
strong  chix.  Prompt  delivery  and  your  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  to 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  plfSKs 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs 
per  bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Kggs  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Format¬ 
ing  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  Firs! 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs  SpictoV^i! 

THE  RAMBLERS  FARM  Monsey,  N.Y. 

VAN  WINKLE’S  1973  eggs  at  N.  Y.  contest,  1925. 
BARRED  ROCKS  Highlieavy  breed  hen,  270 eggs. 
Circular.  H.  Van  Winkle  Camden,  N.Y. 


Barred 


n.J„  Eggs  from  line  bred  layers.  Parks’ 
IrOLKS  strain,  $6  per  100. 


Henry  Ingalls 


Greenville,  N.Y. 


Ptrong,  vigorous  White  Rock  Chicks,  from  own  State- 
0  tested  stock.  Line-bred  for  8  years  for  high  produc¬ 
tion.  JOHN  II.  SAVAGE  Middleboro,  Mass. 


rrapncHted  It  A  It  It  EH  ItOOKS.  Eggs— Stock— Chicks. 
I  Catalog  free.  Arthur  Searles,  It-.N,  Milford,  N,  H. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Direct,  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks'  Barred  Rocks.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  8.  C,  W.  Leghorns.  From  Free  range  stock, 
Prices  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD,  Bounton,  N.  J.  R.  0.  No.  I 


Layers— Knight  White  Wyandotte  SSfiSKr Imbeds 

for  sale.  O.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  White  Wyandotte  Specieliit  Mansfield,  Ohio 


WUfuondnllnn  Regal-Dot'cas.  A-l  stock.  Eggs,  $2— 15; 

.  nyanooiies  $9— loo.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y. 

White  Wvanrlnllpc  Frora  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs 
nnile  nyanoones  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Rotral  flnrcao  White  W ynndotte  stock.  Quality. Satis- 
ncgdl-uuibdi  faction.  F.  P  COOK,  Westmoreland,  N  T.  Route  I 
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Are  generations  of  ancestry  that  un¬ 
der  traps  were  heavy  producers  of 
chalk  white  eggs,  no  breeder  being 
used  whose  eggs  did  not  average 
24  ounces  to  the  dozen.  .  .  .  Vitality 
the  first  consideration. 

ONE  PRICE-ONE  GRADE 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Only 
The  best  we  can  produce.  Write  for 
circular,  or  order  direct  from  this 
ad.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


Feb . .  $30.00  per  hundred 

Mar.  ......  $25.00  per  hundred 


1st  half  Apr.  .  $22.00  per  hundred 
Aft.  Apr.  15th,  $20.00  per  hundred 


POULTRY  BREEDERS.  Inc. 

Box  A— R.F.D  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

Sterling  Junction,  Mass. 

White  leghorns 


Our  1925  Contest  Records 

Storrs— 2300  eggs.  2nd  pen 
Farmingdale,  N.  Y.— 2288  eggs,  3rd  pen 
Ottawa,  Canada— 2001  eggs,  11th  pen 


CHICKS  AND  COCKERELS 

Our  breeders  certified  by  the 
Mass.  Association  of  Certified  Breeders 


SUNN YBROOK  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 

Chicks— Eggs— Cockerels 

From  officially  tested  breeders— free  from  White 
diarrhoea.  Trap-nested  heavy  producing  flocks. 
Chicks  every  week.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
With  every  order  we  send 

Quality— Square  Deal 
A.  H.  FINGAR,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Box  30  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


We  Purchased  *>«»*  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
tine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $5,  #*.f>0  and 
$10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Kggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  everyway  or  money  back. 
FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Ml.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


N.  J.  Certified  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

All  eggs  and  chicks  produced  on  our  farm  from 
breeders  of  highest  Quality.  Free  circular, 

MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM  Stockton,  N.J  R.  D.  1 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S,  0.  White  Leghorns .  S3. 25  SB. 25  S12  00 

Barred  Rocks . 3.75  7  25  14  00 

Mixed  .  2.75  5.25  10  00 

W0%  live  delivery.  Postage  paid.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  eir.  I.  J.  EHRENZELLEk, 
Prop.,  McAlisterv'.Ue,  Pa.  lb  V.  I».  No.  2 


THE  KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Led  the  West  Washington  Contest  for  the  month 
of  January.  Eggs— Chicks— Circular. 

VV  H  13.  KENT  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


Ancona  Pullets 

stock.  Circular. 


8  weeks  old,  delivery  in  May,  #1 .25, 
Also  chicks.  Eggs  from  trapnested 

1,  ET0IIEBEKUT  Moutvale,  N.  J. 


DORSEY’S  WHITE  ROCKS 

Hatching  eggs,  breeding  pens,  4  pullets,  1  cockerel 
#35.  Also  Breeding  Hens,  Cocks. 

AMMAKASSIN  FARM  1180  N.  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 


*  u  |  ^  C  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
II  IV#  f\  Hocks,  ISr:  Mixed,  10r.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J  EHRISMAN,  Mc.Uisterville,  Pa. 


White  Rock  trios.  *9  :  pens.  $12  :  Cockerels,  $  5.  Blooded 
stock.  GKEKJiFOItP  l’Ol  I.TKY  FA  KM,  Silver  Creek,  V  ¥. 


Hatching  egg-,  $2—15;  $10  per  100.  Chix,  25c 
each.  Produced  from  my  own  eggs. 

NELLIE  BUSSELl,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


For  Sale-Bourbon  Red  Toms  k.®„T2,^^u,rn.y. 
Turkeys— Beautilul  Bronze  Toms  B*det™8W3?.T. 


raney  Mnnnuoth  PEKIN  IKTKS,  Stock  and  Esrprs. 
■  White  Wings  Farm,  K.  2  Mooresville,  Indiana 


S.  G.  Reds 


MAKING  CHARCOAL 

An  easy  and  lucrative  business,  established  with  small 
capital.  Can  he  operated  anywhere  by  intelligent  man, 
Summer  or  Winter,  rain  or  shine.  Process  under  com¬ 
plete  control  at  all  times.  Practicable  where  1,000  cords 
or  more  of  wood  are  obtainable.  Plant  easily  set  up  or 
removed.  Write  for  full  particulars  to  manufacturer. 
W.  H.  H-  MacKELLAR  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 

To  Canada.  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  hook 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Writ  39th  St.,  New  York 


Drop  in  Laying 

I  have  never  yet  had  a  flock  of  more 
than  100  pullets  that  would  lay  well  all 
Winter.  My  usual  experience  is  that 
they  would  lay  well  during  the  latter 
part  of  November  and  during  most  of 
December.  After  that  they  would  drop 
to  20  per  cent  and  lower  until  March, 
molting  slightly  all  the  time.  Is  this 
preventable  ? 

I  will  give  you  my  experience  last 
year.  I  bought  1,000  day-old  chicks 
April  29  and  raised  about  450  fine  pul¬ 
lets  which  I  housed  the  midde  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  putting  the  lights  on  about  the  20th. 
These  pullets  laid  as  high  as  240  eggs 
in  one  day,  and  I  got  315  eggs  from  the 
entire  flock  (450  pullets  and  150 
liens)  Nov.  24.  Beginning  early  in  De¬ 
cember  they  declined  rapidly  and  about 
Christmas  I  was  getting  about  100  eggs 
per  day  from  entire  flock.  The  decline 
began  long  before  the  zero  weather. 
When  they  got  as  low  as  100  per  day  I 
called  the  County  Agent.  He  told  me 
that  there  should  be  feed  left  in  the 
litter  at  3  P.  M.  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing,  but  I  followed  his  advice  and 
increased  'the  grain  ration  to  18  lbs.  to 
100  birds,  and  then  I  gave  them  a  tonic 
in  10  quarts  of  wet  mash.  They  got  off 
feed  immediately,  and  disliked  their  dry 
.mash  more  than  ever,  at  the  same  time 
eating  just  enough  grain  to  keep  them 
alive.  Beginning  less  than  three  weeks 
ago  they  went  into  a  heavy  molt  and 
yesterday  I  got  27  eggs.  When  they 
were  laying  heavily  the  feeding  was  not 
changed.  They  were  getting  just  what 
they  wanted  then  and  after.  I  fed  them 
beets  also.  The  weather  was  not  too 
cold  for  comfort.  The  grain  ration  was 
16  lbs.  per  100  birds.  Isn’t  it  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  strains  are  predisposed 
to  molt  often?  I  noticed  my  pullets 
covered  the  yard  with  feathers  all  Sum¬ 
mer  long.  .  F.  A.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

The  use  of  lights  in  Fall  and  Winter 
requires  something  more  than  an  auto- 
atic  switch  to  make  them  a  successful 
addition  to  the  poultry  equipment.  It 
is  a  problem  with  all  poultrymen  to  keep 
their  flocks  up  in  flesh  and  laying  well 
under  lights,  without  a  period  of  heavy 
production,  followed  by  a  slump  and 
more  or  less  molting.  If  pullets  are  in¬ 
duced  to  lay  heavily  under  lights  and 
little  attention  is  paid  to  their  bodily 
condition,  they  are  likely  to  exhaust  their 
store  of  surplus  fat  and  quit.  It  is  easy 
to  get  a  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  egg 
production  in  early  Winter  from  pullets 
thfit  have  gone  into  Winter  quarters  well 
developed  and  fat,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  this  up  and  the  experienced  poultry- 
man  will  recognize  such  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  danger  signal  rather  than  as  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  From  your 
letter,  I  judge  that  you  lighted  your  pen 
early  in  the  Fall  and  crowded  your  pul¬ 
lets  to  early  and  heavy  production,  pay¬ 
ing  little  or  no  attention  to  their  body 
condition.  They  probably  ate  heavily  of 
the  mash  and  comparatively  little  whole 
grain.  As  a  consequence,  they  “laid  off” 
their  fat.  exhausted  their  physical  re¬ 
sources  and  quit.  If  you  had  used  lights 
more  moderately,  i.  e.,  for  shorter  hours, 
and  had  fed  more  hard  grain  when  you 
saw  production  going  above  the  safety 
point,  from  40  per  cent  to  45  per  cent, 
you  would  probably  have  been  able  to 
keep  your  birds  up  in  flesh  and  maintain 
a  reasonable  production.  The  advice  that 
you  received  to  feed  more  whole  grain 
was  probably  good  but  too  late ;  the  ad¬ 
ditional  grain  should  have  been  given 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  pullets  were 
consuming  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
mash,  laying  too  heavily  and  losing  flesh. 
This  matter  of  balancing  is  where  the 
skill  of  the  caretaker  comes  in. 

M.  B.  D. 


Starting  Baby  Chicks 

1.  What  is  the  best  way  to  start  baby 
chicks?  Is  it  desirable  to  get  the  regu¬ 
lar  chick  starter  and  put  cod  liver  oil  in 
it?  Do  you  know  of  a  good  reliable  ho¬ 
tel  in  New  York  that  I  could  ship  my 
eggs  to  land  get  more  money  for  them? 

Delmar,  Del.  n.  e. 

1.  We  should  not  feed  any  medicated 
food  to  young  chicks  but,  if  they  are 
hatched  early  in  the  season  when  out¬ 
door  sunlight  and  green  foods  are  not 
available,  should  add  cod  liver  oil  to 
their  ration  in  the  amount  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  ground  feed  used.  Oue  per  cent 
equals  one  pint  of  cod  liver  oil  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  mash.  If  only  a  few  chicks 
are  raised,  one  does  not  wish  to  prepare 
100  lbs.  of  mash  at  a  time ;  he  can  then 
feed  two  teaspoonsful  of  the  oil  per  300 
chicks  for  the  first  week,  three  teaspoon¬ 
ful  through  the  second  and  third  weeks, 
and  four  teaspoonsful  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  week  (Cornell  formula). 
Cod  liver  oil  is  not  a  medicine,  but  a 
food  especially  rich  in  the  vitamins  that 
a iv  lacking  in  the  season  when  tender 
greenstuffs  are  not  available  and  when  it 
is  difficult  to  get  the  chicks  out  of  doors 
into  the  direct  sunlight. 

2.  You  would  probably  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  a  hotel  trade  for  your 
eggs.  The  large  hotels  must  have  a  year 
around  supply  that  they  can  depend  upon 
and  the  ordinary  poultry-keeper  is  not 
in  position  to  supply  their  needs. 

’  M.  B.  D. 


BARKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 

have  been  carefully  selected,  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  for  eggs  and  Standard  qualities  since  1889. 

IT  IS  THE  STRAIN  THAT  COUNTS  because  a  strain  is  a  FAMILY  of  a  breed  Mint 
has  enough  years  of  proper  breeding  back  of  them  to  enable  them  to  reproduce  to  a  fixed  degree. 
PAKK.S’  STKA1N  produces  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  certified  record  Rock  Layers  and 
Contest  winners.  Why l  Because  their  foundation  work  has  been  proper,  being  built  on  years 
of  High  Normal  Layers,  instead  of  depending  upon  a  few  phenomenal 
Layers.  Right  now  customers  of  ours  are  making  Laying  History  in 
seven  different  contests. 

THE  WISE  HU  TER  will  buy  foundation  stock  with  safe,  sane, 
scientific  breeding  back  of  them  instead  of  pinning  his  faith  entirely 
on  the  sensational  phenomenal  Laying  claims. 

HATCHING  EGGS.  Where  you  have  a  way  to  hatch  them  we  in¬ 
variably  advise  buying  eggs.  We  can  ship  eggs  safely  most  anywhere. 

BABY  CHIX.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  full  count. 

PARKS’  ROCKS  invariably  live  up  to  claims  made  for  them  and 
it’s  the  strain  that’laid  their  way  into  popularity. 

GET  OUR  37th  ANNIVERSARY  FREE  CATALOG 

J.  W.  PARKS,  BoxY,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Order  Y our  Distinctive  Chicks  Now 

Write  today  for  big.  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  of  the  celebrated  Roseniont 
Chicks — the  biggest  value  in  the  world.  Sturdy  youngsters  which  come  from  generat  ons 
of  money-makers  and  which  develop  into  money-makers. 

Send  Your  Order  For  March,  April  or  Later  Delivery 

The  popular  business  breeds:  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants  Wonderful  quality, 
big  value,  real  service. 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  R#*em*nt,  Hunterdon  C.,,  New  Jer*ey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


<fagr/e  /dest 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/ 


Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50  100  300 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns _  5  7.25  13.00  38.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  G.  and  R.  G.  Reds....  8.25  15.00  43.50 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes _  8.75  16.00  47.00 

Jumbo  Brahma*  and  Buff  Minorcas _ „*  11.00  20.00  58.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light  10c  ;  Heavy  12c.  TERMS  CASH.  Future 
orders  105t  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  1004  Live 
Delivery.  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement.  Bank  References. 
THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  Dept.  23  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


500 

62.00 

72.00 

75.00 

95.00 


Hatches  Due  March 
16-17,  23-24,  30-31 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

A  Deposit  Reserves  Your  Shipping  Date 

March  and  April  are  the  months  to  start  your  early  Fail  layers.  More  former  customeis  than 
ever  before  are  returning  this  Spring  to  the  “Oldest  Hatehery  in  the  United  States,”  where  they 
are  sure  of  gettiug  the  best  at  moderate  cost.  Reserve  your  shipping  date  now. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Barred  and  White  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds  White  Wyandottes  Black  Minorcas 

Handsome  Chick  Book  FREE;  write  for  your  copy  and  Price  List.  * 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

J.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner  since  1892 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assoeiatio 


Our  Modern  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks — They  Cost  No  More 

From  stock  selected  and  leg-banded  by  men  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio 

State  University.  Write  for  free  catalog.  joo  500  1090 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds . $15.00  $72.50  $140.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites - 16.00  77.50  150.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  13,00  62.50  120.00 

Assorted  (All  Breeds)  . 10c  each  straight 

Assorted  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  . . . 12c  each  straight 

Bank  reference.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  56,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


Hubbard’s  red  Chicks 

Have  a  Reputation  for  Livability,  Vigor.  Egg  Production 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Northern  Grown  State  Accre¬ 
dited  Birds.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you. 

Hubbard  Farms  Member  l.B.C.A.  Walpole,  N,  H. 


chicks 

Assorted  -  ...  -  10c 

White  Leghorns  (Barron)  -  12c  &  20c 
Barred  Rocks  ....  13c 

The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Millerstown,Pa. 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  e!?S 


How  CanYou  Know 
GOOD  CHICKS  ? 

Easily!  Deal  with  a  reliable  producer 
of  good  chicks.  Then  you’ll  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  birds  at  maturity. 
Members  of  the  International  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n  are  pledged  to  supply 
good  chicks  and  give  customers  a 
square  deal.  They  do!  Identify  them 
by  the  words  “Member  Int.  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n  ”  or 


from  200  Super  Hens  mated  to  PEDIGREED  C0CKERELS_ 
Dams  with  records  of  from  228  to  208  eggs  in  365 
days.  Send  for  tree  Circular, 

STEWART'S  POULTRY  FARM  Oceaniide,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHICKSof  the  Finest  Quality  ln-ZT£ 

range  breeders.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also 
Keds  and  Anconas  at  moderate  prices.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  De  NEEF  Sodus,  N.Y. 


fhile  Leghorn 


Chicks  from  large  white  eggs. 
1  Shipped  postpaid.  100#  arrival 
naranteed.  835  per  100,  and  10#  deposit  with 


n/UITC  I  CfUADM  and  Rhode  Island  Reds; 

YV  til  I  D  LE.v»rlUl\lT  Baby  chicks  and  haiching 
egg-'.  Positively  nothing  better.  Blood  tested.  From 
trapnested  stock.  250  to  315  egg  strain.  Prices  reasonable. 

MAPLE  LEAF  FARM  CO.,  Inc.  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


EAUXjY  PULIiETS 

Book  your  order  now.  Barred  Rocks, twelve  weeks 
obi.  for  early  April.  Leghorns— -May.  dune.  duly. 
Write  for  prices.  UNITED  EGG  FARMS  Hillsdale,  N  Y. 


QUALITY  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  pedigreed  and  Trapnested. 
Offering  a  limited  number  ol  eggs  at  813  per  100, 
same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y,  State  Contest. 

CED ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


from  Garden  Winners.  Blue  and 
Buff  Orpingtons.  $5  per  setting. 
Also  Breeding  Stock  for  snle. 

M.  SHEPARD.  MANETT0  HILL  POULTRY  FARM.  Ilieknille  I..  I.,  S.Y. 


This  Way- 

Write  for  helpful 
Chick  Bulletins 
andlistof  contrib¬ 
uting  members 
FREE.  Address 

Managing  Director, 


Int.  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.,  Office  12 

Terminal  Trust  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


1 


496 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  13,  1926 


Vlttany  Valley  Chicks 


'HE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
■  the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
*)and  culled  flocks.  Live  del’y  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  prices  on  s  85  50  100 

S  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns  *3.75  $6.75  *12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  4.25  7.75  14.50 

ivh  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes  4.75  8.75  16  50 

Broiler  Chicks  3.00  5. 50  10,00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  — Write  Now. 

N  ITT  ANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1926 


ONE  MATING  ONLY  — THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds -Lowest  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  *.  l°°  —i™ 

Younf?  and  Barron  Strains  Jplo.UU 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  14.00  67.50 

Thompson  Strain 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted  12.00  55.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  RICHFIELD?  P*/L 


1000 

$120 

130 

105 


“ON THE SQUARE” 

LEGHORN  CHIX— NEWTOWN  hatched,  from  OLD 
HEN  Blood  Tested,  Free  Range  Breeders.  Our 
15th  season  producing  BETTER  Leghorns  and 
telling  the  Truth  about  them,  822  per  100;  820 
tier  100  for  500  or  more.  Catalog. 
jllSTA  POULTRY  FARM  Southampton,  N,  Y. 


100,000  Quality  Chicks  for  1926 


4V,  [,. -horns 
SI.  I.  lteds 
Barred  P.  Itoeks 
W.  Wyandottes 
mixed  Chicks 


From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 
culled  for  egg  production.  We  guar¬ 
antee  our  chicks  to  be  strong  and 
healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  also 
guarantee  100  %  live  delivery  postpaid. 


Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


Brookside  Chicks 

White  Leghorns— Barred  Rocks— It.  I.  Reds 
I  have  been  supplying  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  with  chicks  for  years  and  this  sea¬ 
son  1  am  better  equipped  than  ever.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  hatching  experience  enables  me 
to  produce  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


sale  HartwickouEAUTv  Chicks 

S  C.  White  Leghorns  bred  from  late  moulting,  vigorous 
high  producing  hens  that  have  been  selected  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  from  the  State  Poultry  Department  at  Cornell. 
These  hens  are  mated  to  males  that  are  certified  by  the 
K.  Y  State  Poultry  Certification  Association.  We  have 
S  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  B.  Rocks  from  selected  flocks.  10 
weeks  old  and  mature  pullets  in  season.  Place  >  our  or¬ 
der  for  chicks  and  pullets  now  and  be  assured  of  de¬ 
livery  at  the  time  you  want  thein^ 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY.  INC.  Dept.  B  Haitwick.  N.  Y. 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  STOCK.  THOUSANDS  HATCHING  DAILY 
Leghorns  ;  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  $16  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  18  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  20  per  100 

P.roiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10  per  100 

Ciiicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guar 
a  nteed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying 
our  chicks.  Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and 
vitality.  Satisfaction  guara’t’d.  Send  for  our- chick  folder. 
Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  Si.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  Phone  1604 


Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  years.  Free  range  flocks  in 
best  of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Catalog 
free.  Prices  low,  quality  considered. 


Holgate  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  Y.  Holgate,  Ohio 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thorobred  mat¬ 
ings  to  be  delivered  in  May  at  414  per  100 ; 
$67  per  600  ;  $130  per  1,000.  10%  books  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


DADV  nillPVC  Our  15th Year 
DAD  I  UnlUlVO  Hatching  Chicks 

$9  per  100  and  up  from  henvy  layers.  Hogan 
tested.  100%  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
R  i  oilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY 


Ickesburg,  Pa 


CHICKS 


BEJT  LAYING- 
PROFIT  .STRAIN-S 


ROCK.  BOTTOM  PRICEJ' 

From  high  grade  Hogan  tested  flocks. 

rigidly  culled  for  egg  production  and  vig¬ 
or.  Leading  varieties.  Postpaid.  Live  de¬ 
livery.  W rite  for  catalog  and  details  how 
we  insure  chicks  thru  critical  period. 

GLOBE  HATCHERY, B«x  112, BERNE, IND 


Ecst  Quality  CIIICKS 

‘  6  60  100 

I  White  Leghorns .  S3. 25  $6.25  $12.00 

BrowuLeghorus .  3.25  6.25  12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14.00 

Mixed  chicks .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100£  live  de¬ 
livery,  postpaid.  Banklreference.  Circular  free. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


r»  k  D  V  Mixed .  $10  per  100 

Jt5AtS  I  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  12  per  100 

r’llT/,'PC  Barred  Rocks .  14:  per  100 

CH1LK.1)  Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  thisadv.  or  write  for  free  circular 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAIisterville,  Pa 


CHICKS 

CLOVE)  NIEMOND 


S.  C.  White  aud  Buff  Leg 
Barred  Rock  and  Reds. 

Be  sure  and  get  these  prices 

McAIisterville,  Pa. 


f  f  oirp  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12c,  from  our  free 
f  Hll  K  N  range  flock.  100%  guar.  Special  prices 
on  500  or  1,000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAIisterville,  Pi. 


4  IV..,.  with  trapnested,  pedigreed  Leghorns.  Chicks 
14  I  B3lS  Eggs,  Stock.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn 


w 


niTE  LEGHORN  CIIICKS.  Imperial Tancreds.  Wonderfu 
layers.  Wile’s  Egg  Farm  Wooster,  Ohio 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  Certified  Cocks 
or  Cockerels.  1  will  have  5,000  chicks  for 
delivery  every  Wednesday  after  March  1st. 

$22.00  per  100;  $200  per  1,000 

QUALITY  —  RELIABILITY 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 


J.  T.  KIRKUP 


MATTITUCK, 


L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-  WyckoII  Strain 

At  HATCHERY  Prices 

Ref.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton.  Free  circular. 

Charges  prepaid. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H.  Chandi.kh,  PRor. 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 


March 

April 

May 

June 


Per  1D0  Per  1000 

*16  *150 

15  140 

14  130 

13  120 


10-WEEK  OLD  PULLETS,  $1.00  EACH 


SINGLE  COMB  “ - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OvUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  k  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  7S  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Hamptons  LEGHORN  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

Reports  from  my  customers  prove  that  Hamptons 
Black  Leghorns  average  a  profit  of  $2  a  year  per  hen, 
from  large  white  egg  sales.  Is  not  such  proved  profit 
makers,  the  most  desirable  breed  for  you  ? 

Order  now  for  April  chicks  at  $17  50  per  100,  $85.00 
per  500.  $165  per  1000.  Or  May  chicks  at  $16.00  per  100, 
1577.50  per  500.  $150  per  1000.  Terms:  24%  with  ord^r. 
Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaran¬ 
teed  within  1200  miles.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  Hampton  Box  R  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


YRAOC  Tocce-trJos  maBn, 
uvi  oosra  > 


Monroe 
Orange  Bounty 
New  York 


TUAPNJ5STED 

Pedigreed.  Certified 


Standard  Bred  Utility 


S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN 


CHICKS 


Buy  them  from  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  Plant  run  for 
profit  from  the  Egg  Basket.  We 
trapnest  and  select  our  breeders 
for  the  points  a  Poultrymau 
wants.  Quality  and  Profits. 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog  C  and 
Price  List. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


We  offer  a  limited  number  of  Chicks  for  March,  April 
and  May  delivery  from  birds  guaranteed  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Same  breeding  as  our  pens  in  Farmingdale 
and  Maryland  contests.  All  males  Certified  and  indivi¬ 
dually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-288  eggs. 
We  help  you  brood  them  and  feed  them  correctly.  Free 
Mating  List.  WILLOW  BIIOOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.  Odessa,  N.Y. 


DADV  PUir’VC  From  Davis  Strain 
DAD  T  Vs  n  I  Vs  WO  S  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm 
A.  W.  DAVIS,  Prop.  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I„  N.Y. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITELEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 
R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


RED-W-FARM  W.  LEGHORNS  WIN 

In  production  class  at  two  of  the  leading  shows  in  this 
country— N.  Y.  State  Fair  and  N.  Y.  State  Production 
Show.  We  are  now  taking  orders  for  eggs  and  chicks 
from  our  grand  matings  at  attractive  prices.  Get  our 
circular.  RED-W-FARM  Wolcott,  New  York 


TANCRED’S  WHITE  Leghorns  JH’ 

Chicks— $18-$28. 50  perTOO.  Postpaid.  Eggs— $10-$13. 
85%  fertility.  2,000  breeders  23rd  yr.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


LALLYFARMS  Production  Bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Foundation  Stock — Barron-Hollywood.  Pedigreed  males 
used.  Eggs— Chicks— Stock.  Chicks,  1 6c  up.  Circular. 

LALLY  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


niRY mirirc  single  comb 

DADI  UniUKO  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  The  kind  that  pays. 
Send  for  price  list. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  0.  Long  Branch.  N.  J, 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  strains,  Baby  ehicks  and  hatch 
ingeggs.  Chicks,  8X8  per  100;  May  chicks,  815. 
A.  H  PENNY  Mattituck.  N,  Y. 

75,000  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  1926.  Worlds’  Best  Laying  Strains  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Before  you  buy  a  single 

chick — write  us.  Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Box  R,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


Wyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Eggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  M.A.Camphell.Prap., Jimeslawn, Pa.  RoxH 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  ,sSA4«^ln 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Write  for  Circular. 

Echo  Poultry  Farm  Moravia,  N.Y. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direcl) 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs— Trap-nested 
stock.  Circular. 

H,  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus.  N.  Y.. 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  Barron  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Selected  breeders  of  correct  type, 
large  size  and  proven  heavy  layers  of  large  white 
eggs.  Chicks,  815  per  109,  Eggs.  87  per  100  del. 

Frank  Van  Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


& BABY  CHICKS 


Husky,  livable  fellows,  from  selected  heavy  producing 
free  range  breeders,  mated  to  pedigreed  Tancred  bred 
males.  Quality,  service,  satisfaction  at  moderate  prices. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  New  York 


L'wnrlnu  drain  Breeding-  Cockerels,  $2.50  each. 
Jbveriay  attain  Also  chicks.  Circular  free. 

HUGH  E.  PATTERSON  Route  1  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 


A  Poultry  Partnership 

I  havie  a  surplus  of  very  fine  Black 
Rock  pullets  and  my  next  door  neighbor 
lias  no  chickens  at  all,  but  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  place  to  keep  them.  I  furnish 
the  pullets  and  male  birds ;  I  will  hatch 
the  eggs.  What  portion  of  chicks  and 
eggs  that  we  don’t  use  for  hatching 
should  we  each  have  on  the  basis,  of  his 
furnishing  feed?  Also  if  I  furnish  the 
feed?  C.  A.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

Elementary  algebra  and  still  more 
elementary  geometry  ended  my  school 
training  in  higher  mathematics,  and  I 
was  anything  but  proficient  in  these. 
This  lack  of  a  mathematical  mind  has 
prevented  my  ever  even  attempting  to 
understand  tire  theory  of  Einstein’s  rela¬ 
tivity,  and  it  also  prevents  my  attempt¬ 
ing  to  solve  such  problems  as  this,  oc¬ 
casionally  put  up  to  me  by  readers. 

As  it  may  seem  churlish  to  refuse  to 
make  an  attempt,  to  oblige  a  friend,  how¬ 
ever,  I  suggest  splitting  the  product  of 
these  loaned  birds,  half  and  half,  the 
loanee  furnishing  the  feed.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  is  made  on  two  grounds ;  first, 
splitting  half  and  half  has  the  sanction 
of  long  usage  and,  on  the  face  of  it, 
seems  entirely  fair,  each  gets  half  of 
what  there  is  to  get.  Then,  it  may  he 
assumed  that  it  has  cost  as  much  to 
raise  the  pullets  to  laying  age  as  it  will 
cost  to  feed  them  for  a  year  after  that, 
and  that  the  labor  of  raising  is  equal  to 
the  labor  of  caring  for  them  for  a  year. 
This  evens  things  up  again.  I  freely 
admit  that  there  may  be  factors  enter¬ 
ing  into  this  computation  that  I  have 
utterly  failed  to  take  into  consideration, 
such  things  as  interest  upon  investment, 
depreciation,  etc.,  but  1  have  gone  the 
limit,  my  mind  already  whirls  and  I  stop 
before  reason  totters.  M.  b.  d. 


Hens  Do  Not  Lay 

I  have  20  liens  l1/?  years  old.  At  six 
months  they  began  to  lay  ;  did  great  all 
Winter  and  Spring.  In  early  August  they 
went  into  a  heavy  molt,  production 
dropped  off  steadily,  slowly  picked  up 
again  beginning  of  October  till  I  got 
about  27  eggs  per  week  for  two  weeks, 
then  stopped  almost  entirely  again.  Now 
I  am  getting  about  seven  per  week,  al¬ 
though  they  are  all  thoroughly  molting. 
What  is  the  trouble?  They  seem  well, 
and  eat  well.  E.  L.  M. 

New  York. 

There  is  probably  no  trouble  with  these 
liens,  which  are  simply  taking  the  usual 
annual  rest  after  molting,  a  matter  of 
two  months  or  more.  liens  do  not  lay 
continuously  the  year  around  and  pullets 
are  depended  upon  to  keep  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  during  late  'Fall  and  early  Winter 
when  the"  older  fowls  are  recuperating. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  done  except  to 
feed  and  care  for  these  liens  well,  unless 
you  wish  to  stimulate  them  and  hurry 
the  return  to  laying  by  the  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  lights,  not  a  good  procedure  if  you 
wish  to  use  the  pen  of  old  fowls  for 
breeding  next  Spring.  M.  B.  D. 


“Strains”  in  Poultry 

I  am  a  new  man  in  the  business  and 
see  advertised  different  strains  of  poul¬ 
try,  all  of  one  breed.  I  was  wondering  if 
one  strain  was  superior  to  another.  Is 
any  one  of  them  superior  to  the  others, 
or  are  there  certain  markings  and  pe¬ 
culiarities  belonging  to  each  strain? 

Washington,  Iowa.  A.  TV.  C. 

“Strain”  is  a  term  that  has  been  badly 
strained  by  careless  use  in  poultrydom. 
It  should  denote  a  flock  of  any  breed 
that  has  been  consistently  bred  to  some 
definite  end,  such,  for  instance,  as  high 
egg  production,  over  a  sufficiently  long 
term  of  years  to  have  fixed  the  desired 
trait  in  the  flock  and  enabled  it  to  pass 
it  on  to  its  progeny.  There  is  a  natural 
tendency  for  the  owner  of  a  flock  that 
has  among  its  members  a  hen  or  two 
that  have  produced  200  eggs  within  a 
year  to  announce  a  200-egg  strain.  No 
flock  can  properly  claim  to  he  of  a  200- 
egg  strain  unless  the  majority  of  its 
members  produce  that  number  of  eggs 
yearly,  which  means  that  there  are  very 
few  200-egg  strains  in  existence.  We 
shall  probably  have  to  be  more  lenient 
in  practical  use  of  the  term  strain,  but  a 
prospective  purchaser  should  not  be 
misled  by  an  unwarranted  use  of  this 
term,  remembering  that  there  is  no  copy¬ 
right  upon  it  and  that  anyone  may  claim 
what  he  pleases.  There  are  numerous 
breeders  ivho  have  justly  established 
their  own  strains  and  who  can  rightly 
claim  to  have  fixed  certain  characteris¬ 
tics,  so  that  the  progeny  of  their  birds 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  show  these 
characteristics.  These  are  true  “strains,” 
but  variation  is  constant  and  no  one  need 
expect  to  continue  desired  characteris¬ 
tics  in  any  strain  unless  lie  continues 
to  select  and  breed  along  tlie  lines  that 
originally  established  the  strain.  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
fixed  strain.  . M.  b.  ». 


ANCONAS  R»r 


— and  I’ll  prove  it  to  you  in  my  72-page 
chicken  book.  They  pay  because  of  producing 
big,  white  eggs  even  in  keenest  winter  days. 

They  pay  by  starting  to  lay  early— 
and  working;  late.  There  lsn’ t  a  lazy 
streak  in  a  single  “Famous”  Ancona. 
They  work  hard  for  you  and  eat  less 
than  most  birds.  Big  catalog  free  if 
you  write  letter  or  postal. 

H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD 
President  International  Ancona  Club 
Box  504,  Berea,  Ohio 


S.C.R.I.  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 

Records  up  to  314  Eggs 

• 

Our  Seventeenth  Yenr.  Breeding  and  delivering 
vigorous,  clean,  productive  stock,  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  to  satisfied  customers.  Seventeen  years  of  trap- 
nesting  and  selective  breeding  stands  square  behind 
every  bird  we  sell.  This  is  your  assurance  of  success 
when  you  buy  this  kind  of  foundation  stock.  You  are 
not  buying  an  epxeriment,  but  proven  producers.  Our 
old  customers  attest  to  this  by  coming  back  each  year 
for  more.  They  profit  by  low  mortality,  early  maturity 
and  high  production.  Our  chix  are  clean,  vigorous  and 
satisfy.  BABY  CHICK  orders  should  be  placed  early, 
the  demand  exceeds  our  supply.  Our  motto  is  quality, 
not  quantity.  A  few  more  good,  vigorous,  breeding 
COCKEBEI.S  to  spare.  Our  free  Catalog  will  be 
of  interest  to  you. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Poultrymen  buy 
WW 1 4#  Ed  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Beds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Bod  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  1925 
business  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back 
for  more  Usher's  Beds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER.  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.Red  BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

RECORD  300  Eggs  per  year.  Free  from  white 
diarrhoea.  Catalog  free.  Read  T estimonial. 

Dear  Nr.  Hapopian  :  Andover,  Mass. 

I  am  writing  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  the  ehicks  1 
purchased  from  you  are  a  magnifloent  lot  of  birds.  One 
of  the  pullets  laid  an  egg  today.  She  is  just  i  months  and 
st  days  old.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  saw  or  owned,  a 
strain  of  Reds  tha  l  had  stten  vital  it  y  or  that  grew  so  gu  ick. 
The  cockerels  weigh  7  lbs.  each;  they  are  husky  fellows. 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  birds  like  these,  they  are  a 
pleasure  to  work  with.  I  cannot  praise  them  too  highly. 

Philip  Dimlich 

BEUBIBD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 


VERMONT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  Vermont  State  certified  Breeders. 
Rhode  Island  Beds  and  White  Leghorns,  No  Fee 
Wee  Eggs  set.  THE  MAPLES 
T.  R.  THOMAS  Bristol,  Vermont 


For  Sale-My  Breeding  Pen  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 

10  Pullets  and  10  Yearling  Hens.  Also  four  Cockerels, 
all  of  a  fine,  rich  red  color,  Owen’s  Farms  strain.  Price, 
$5  and  $10.  A  bargain  for  a  beginner. 

THE0.  dc  LAP0RTE  46  Livingston  St.  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


R.  I.  RED  CHIX 

from  my  flock  of  farm  raised  birds,  absolutely  free 
of  all  disease,  FISHER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Plainville,  Mass 


SC  D  I  D  Vermont  certified  5  years.  Accre- 

•  Vx«  1\.  1.  Iveils  dited  free  from  W,  i>.  ltich  col¬ 
or.  Heavy  production.  Cockerels.  Certified.  $10.  Other, 
$5.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock.  Early  order  and  cash 
discounts.  Circular.  ASCUTNET  FARMS,  KID,  Hartlind,  Vermont 


f*  M  1 IT  Q  White  Leghorns  -H.  I.  Reds 
vmv/l\9  Barred  Rocks-Wh.  Wyandottes 

From  officially-tested  breeders— free 
from  white  diarrhea  infection 

Rapid  Growth-Early  Maturity— High  Production 
1009fc  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  GO,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


1?ANCREDE  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

We  have  800  selected  breeders  of  this  famous  strain. 
BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Prices  sent. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM.  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


7,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Hatched  Feb.  5th  to  15th.  All  sired  by  pedigreed  cock¬ 
erels.  $1  each  in  100  lots.  April  10th  to  20th  delivery.  We 
guarantee  them  to  please  you  or  your  money  back. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


IIACC  PCDTIEICn  s.  C  WHITELEGHORNS 
BIAOJi  bCnliriCU  CHIX-EGGS-MALES 
Aercbrldge  Farm  Box  It  Marlboro,  Muss. 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  ot 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Apple  receipts  have  been  more  than 
ample  for  trade  needs,  consequently  the 
movement  has  been  slow  and  prices  lower 
on  the  general  run  of  stock.  Extra  fancy 
fruit  held  up  well.  York  State  A2%  in. 
Baldwins  ranged  $3  to  $3.50,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Yorks,  2%  in  ,  sold  for  $4.50.  Old 
cabbage  continues  to  sell  for  high  prices 
although  the  market  has  been  dnll  at 
$00  to  $70  a  ton.  Shipments  of  old  cab¬ 
bage  from  New  York  State  are  heavier 
than  last  year,  and  the  total  shipments 
for  the  country  are  within  2,500  carloads 
of  the  1024-1025  season  for  old  cabbage. 
Shipments  of  new  cabbage  have  been  very 
light,  especially  from  Florida,  and  cab¬ 
bage  from  that  section  has  been  selling 
in  the  Philadelphia  -market  around  $3.25 
per  half-barrel  hamper.  Onions  have 
been  moving  very  slowly,  but  prices  held 
firm  with  Indianas  selling  up  to  $2.90, 
and  New  York’s  medium  sizes,  selling 
around  $2.40  per  100-lb.  sack  for  the  yel¬ 
low  varieties.  The  potato  market  con¬ 
tinues  dull  and  trading  slow  with  little 
change  in  price,  Pennsylvania  round 
whites  selling  around  $6.75  per  150-lb. 
sack.  Preliminary  estimates  of  plant¬ 
ings  and  intentions  to  plant  in  ten  im¬ 
portant  States,  according  to  official  re¬ 
ports,  show  only  181,000  acres,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  197,000  a’cres  in  1925.  and 
227,000  acres  two  years  ago.  The  'Flor¬ 
ida  season  is  ex.peeted  to  be  as  late  as 
Ilia*-  of  1924,  which  should  give  dealers 
and  growers  holding  old  crop  potatoes  a 
better  opportunity  than  usual  to  dispose 
of  their  stock.  The  movement  on  most 
of  the  nearby  root  crops  was  draggy  with 
the  possible  exception  of  parsnips,  which 
met  an  active  demand.  Sweet  potatoes 
hold  fairly  steady  with  .-Delaware’s  and 
Maryland's  bringing  $2.25  to  $2.50  a 
bushel  and  .New  Jersey's  $1.50  to  $2.00 
per  %  bushel  basket.  However,  with  the 
approach  of  Spring,  the  trade  is  largely 
interested  in  southern  truck  crops.  Cel¬ 
ery  has  been  bringing  good  prices.  $5  to 
$5.50  per  6-dozen  crates.  California  is 
about  through  shipping,  York  State  has 
been  done  for  some  time  and  the  Florida 
growers  have  the  celery  markets  pretty 
much  to  themselves.  Spinach  has  -been 
cheap,  60  to  75  cents  «  bushel,  hut  rhe 
scarcity  of  string  beans  has  caused  high 
prices.  $10  to  $14  per  2S-qt.  hamper. 
Cuban  eggplant  and  peppers  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  Mexican  tomatoes  and  peas 
were  to  be  found  on  the  market.  Cali¬ 
fornia  -has  been  shipping  good  supplies 
of  Iceberg  lettuce  which  lias  been  aver¬ 
aging  4  to  5  dozen  to  the  crate  and 
ranged  $3  to  $4.50  a  crate. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  was  very  sensitive  and 
prices  fluctuated  within  narrow  limits. 
Receipts  which  were  heavy  in  January 
are  now  running  well  'behind  those  of 
last  year,  during  the  last  two  weeks  in 
February  arrivals  in  Philadelphia  aver¬ 
aging  about  26,000  cases  a  week  com¬ 
pared  with  about  33,000  eases  a  year 
ago.  Extra  firsts  sold  generally  around 
31  cents  a  dozen  and  firsts  for  about 
28%  cents  a  dozen.  'Dealers  at  this  time 
of  year  are  anxious  to  keep  their  stock 
moving  and  their  floors  well  cleared  for 
fear  of  a  sudden  break  in  the  market. 
Cold  storage  holdings  have  been  reduced 
in  Philadelphia  to  less  than  5,000  cases, 
but  last  year  at  this  time  they  were  prac¬ 
tically  cleaned  up.  On  March  2  there 
was  a  total  of  26,700  eases  on  hand  in 
ten  large  markets,  compared  with  2.700 
cases  on  the  same  date  in  1925. 

There  was  very  little  change  in  the  live 
poultry  market,  the  limited  offerings  of 
fancy  stock  fowl  working  out  at  33  cents 
for  Plymouth  Rocks.  Mixed  breeds  were 
quoted  at  31  to  32  cents  and  fancy  Leg¬ 
horn  fowl  sold  up  to  31  cents  with  poor 
stock  ranging  downward  to  27  cents  a 
pound.  Fancy  live  broilers  averaging 
less  than  two  pounds  were  in  demand  at 
45  to  50 .cents,  and  spring  chickens  which 
were  very  ordinary  average  29  cents  on 
Leghorns  and  35  cents  for  some  of  the 
fancy  stock.  Old  roosters  sold  up  to  22 
cents  and  staggy  young  roosters  brought 
as  high  as  30  cents  a  pound.  In  the 
dressed  poultry  market,  there  was  a 
preference  for  mediumweight  fowl,  boxed- 
pack,  5-pound  averages,  selling  for  35 
cents,  and  heavier  fowl  at  33  to  34  cents. 
Barreled  packed  fowl,  medium  weights, 
ranged  32  to  33  cents  with  small  selling 
as  low  as  24  cents  a  pound.  Heavy  fresh- 
killed  chickens  worked  out  at  35  to  36 
cents  for  dry-packed,  barreled  stock,  and 
broilers  ranged  35  to  45  cents  a  pound. 
Some  nearby  capons  brought  48  cents. 
A  study  of  the  cold  storage  report  reveals 
that  in  the  ten  principal  cities  only 
71.684,000  pounds  of  poultry  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  as  against  98,574.000  pounds  last 
year. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  irregular  on  the 
bulk  of  offerings.  High  grade  hay  was 
kept  well  cleaned  up,  hut  on  the  bulk  of 
offerings  the  market  was  quiet  and  irreg¬ 
ular.  Considerable  Canadian  hay  has 
been  received  which  tended  to  depress  the 
market.  Shipments  of  Canadian  hay  in 


{ the  United  States  were  around  40,000 
*  tons  during  the  month  of  January,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  imports  July  to  January  to¬ 
taled  about  171,000  tons  compared  with 
58,000  tons  for  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  No.  2  Timothy  sold  $24  to  $25  a 
ton  in  Philadelphia,  No.  1  light  clover, 
mixed,  $23  to  $24  a  'ton,  whii,e  No.  3 
Timothy  and  No.  2  light  clover,  mixed, 
was  quoted  at  $20  to  $21  a  ton.  Rye 
straw  ranged  $16.50  to  $17  a  ton  with 
other  straw  selling  from  $1  to  $2  under 
rye  straw.  b  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CTTY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  51c;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  51c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
38c ;  smaller,  doz.,  35c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
45c. 

Cheese. — Whole  -milk,  lb..  32c;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — -Sweet-  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  SOc. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— Beans,  dry., 
lb.,  10c;  beets,  -best,  qt..  8c;  cabbage, 
white,  lb.,  5c;  carrots,  lb.,  4c;  celery, 
bch.,  10c;  horseradish,  jar,  15c;  lettuce, 
2  -heads,  25c;  onions,  lb.,  oc ;  pai*snips, 
lb..  5c;  peppers,  doz..  40c;  potatoes,  bn., 
$2.90;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  Hubbard 
-squash,  lb.,  4c;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb., 
4c ;  spinach,  lb.,  10c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  Ib.,  34c 
light,  -lb.,  30c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  ISc ; 
geese,  .lb.,  30e. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls.  4  lbs., 
lb.,  40c;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  36c;  geese, 
lb..  35c- ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Hamburg,  lb..  20c  ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  40c;  mutton.  Ib..  35c;  pork  chops, 
lb.,  35c:  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  lb.,  35c;  dressed,  50c;  fowls, 
live,  lb..  35  to  40c;  dressed,  45c;  chick¬ 
ens.  live,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  dressed,  45  to 
SOc ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  SOc ;  guinea  hens, 
live,  each,  50 'to  60c:  squabs,  pair,  75  to 
SOc ;  butter,  lb..  50  to  65c ;  eggs,  whole¬ 
sale.  doz.,  38  to  40c:  retail,  doz.,  45  to 
50c  ,  duck  eggs.  doz..  50  to  65c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  white 
kidney.  $6;  marrowfat,  bn.,  $5.50;  beets, 
bn.,  $1  to  $1.25;  celery  hearts,  doz.,  $1; 
celery  stalks,  doz.,  75e ;  cabbage,  bn., 
$1  'to  $1.25:  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.20; 
honey,  qt..  75  to  «S5e;  cap,  25c:  onions, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Silverskiu  onions, 
bu.,  $4  to  $4.50;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2;  potatoes,  bu..  $2.65  to  $2.75;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb..  244  to  3c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2;  pears, 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

Meats.— Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb..  17 
to  18c:  dressed,  heavy,  lb..  15  to  18c; 
veal,  dressed,  lb..  11. to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Mixed  hay,  ton.  $12 
to  $18;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75;  Timothy, 
baled,  ton,  $20. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu..  70  to  75c ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  SOc  to  $1 ;  Danish, 
ton.  $35  to  $45;  carrots,  bu.,  75  to  85c; 
celery,  gold-heart,  doz.  bchs.,  80  to  90c ; 
cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz.,  $3 ;  lettuce, 
hothouse,  curly,  doz.,  35  to  40c :  onions, 
yellow,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs.  20  to  25c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  potatoes,  bn„  $2.25  to  $2.35; 
radishes,  hothouse,  doz.  bclis..  20  to  25c ; 
rhubarb,  hothouse,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.25 :  to¬ 
matoes.  hothouse.  10  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
turnips,  bu..  75  to  90c;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c. 

Apples.  Western  New  York. — Alexan¬ 
der.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Baldwins,  bu..  75c 
to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25: 
Kings,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Northern 
Spy.  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Pound  Sweet, 
bu..  75c  to  $1  ;  Tallman  Sweet,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  fowls,  lb..  33  to  35c;  roosters,  lb., 
28  to  30c;  ducks,  lb..  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  crates, 
33  to  35c ;  doz.,  37  to  40c ;  storage,  doz., 
20  to  22c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  40 
to  45c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 

Honey. — Strained  clover,  lb.  jars,  22 
to  23c;  qt.  jars,  60  to  75c:.  5-lb.  pails. 
$1.10;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails.  75c; 
comb  clover.  24-sec.  case.  $4.50  to  $5 ; 
buckwheat,  fancy.  $3.50  to  $4. 

Nuts.  Domestic.  —  Ilickorynuts.  bu., 
$2;  butternuts,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2:  wal¬ 
nuts.  bu..  $1.50  to  $2. 

Shipped  in  Produce. — Bananas,  9-hand 
bunch,  $3  ;  cabbage,  crate,  $6;  carrots,  bu.. 
hamper,  $1.75  to  $2;  cauliflower,  crate. 
$2.35  to  $2.50;  chicory,  bbl..  $5:  cocoa- 
nuts,  bag,  $5.75  to  $6;  endive,  French, 
lb.,  20  to  25c :  escarole,  hamper,  $2.25  ; 
grapefruit,  box.  $3.75  to  $5.50:  green 
peppers,  crate,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  lemons, 
California,  box.  $5  to  $5.50;  Sicily,  box. 
$4.50  to  $5  ;  lettuce.  Iceberg,  crate.  $3.50 
to  $4.25;  mushrooms,  bskt.,  $1.15  to 
$1.35;  onions.  State,  100-lb.  bag.  $2.65 
to  $2.85:  Spanish,  crate.  $1.50  to  $1.65: 
oranges.  California,  navel,  box,  $4.50  to 
$5.25 ;  Florida,  box,  $5.25  to  $6 ;  pine¬ 


apples,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  potatoes,  sweet, 
hamper,  $*2.85  to  $3 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $16 
to  $17 ;  Maine,  150-lbs.,  $7.50 ;  rutabaga, 
California,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.65; 
shallots,  doz,  bchs.,  50  'to  60c;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  strawberries,  qt.,  65c; 
tomatoes,  Cuban,  10  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Only  a  trifling  promise  yet  of  Spring. 
Butter  is  up  again,  and  eggs  are  steady. 
New  sorts  of  Southern  produce  come  in 
slowly,  as  yet. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
higher,  creamery,  40  to  51c;  dairy,  36 
to  39c;  storage,  33  to  35c.  Cheese,  quiet  ; 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  new,  26  to  27c; 
Lim burger,  block  Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs, 
steady;  hennery,  30  to  38c;  state  and 
western  candled,  28  to  32c;  storage,  20 
to  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  50  to  53c ;  fowls,  25  to  31c ; 
chickens,  30  to  32c- ;  capons,  48  to  50c ; 
old  roosters,  18. to  20c ;  ducks,  34  to  36c ; 
geese,  24  to  27c.  Live  poultry,  quiet; 
turkeys,  45  to  50c- ;  fowls,  25  to  30c ; 
chickens,  29  to  31c ;  old  roosters,  17  to 
18c ;  ducks,  32  to  34e ;  geese,  22  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak  ; 
McIntosh,  $2.25  to  $2.75  ;  King,  Greening, 
$1.50  to  $1.73;  Gravenstein,  Baldwin, 
Hubbardson,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home  grown,  bu.,  $2.45  to  $2.75; 
state  and  western,  150-lb.  bag,  $6.50  to 
$6.75;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $12  to  $17.50; 
Sweets,  Jersey  hamper,  $2.30  to  $2.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  quiet ; 
Keiffers,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50 ;  other  sorts, 
$1.50  to  $2.  Strawberries,  qt..  60  to  75c. 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  box,  $6.75  to  $7. 
Grapes,  Cal.  Emperors,  keg,  $4.50  to  $5. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  quiet ;  red 
and  white  kidney," ewt.,  $10  to  $11;  mar¬ 
row.  $9  jo  $10;  medium,  $6.25  to  $6.75  ; 
pea,  $5.75  to  $6.  Onions,  steady ;  home 
grown,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  state  and 
western,  ewt.,  $2.75  to.  $3 ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  artichokes,  box,  $5 
to  $5.75;  no  green  beans;  beets,  bu.,  75c 
10  $1.25;  Brussells  sprouts,  qt..  25  to 
30c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  car¬ 
rots.  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.75;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  celery,  Fla.,  crate, 
$4.75  to  $6.75;  no  cucumbers;  egg  plant, 
crate.  $3  to  $4;  endive.  La.,  bbl..  $4.50 
to  $5  ;  lettuce,  curly,  basket,  50  to  75c ; 
Iceberg  do.,  crate,  $3.25  -to  $4.50; 
parsley,  doz.  bunches,  50  to  65c  ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $3  to  $2.50;  peas,  Fla.,  hamper,  $4 
to  $5.50;  peppers,  So.,  crate.  $4.25  to 
$5.25 ;  radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  tomatoes.  Cal., 
6-basket  carrier,  repacked.  $6  to  $7 ; 
turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  whire  comb, 
20  to  23c:  dark,  12  to  15c;  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet;  sugar,  lb..  17  to  20c;  svrup, 
gal.  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $20  to  $22 :  clover  mixed,  $19  to 
$21;  rye  straw.  $12  to  $14;  oat  and 
wheat  straw.  .811  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton.  $2S.50:  middlings,  $28.50; 
red  dog.  $36;  cottonseed  meal,  $35.50; 
oil  meal,  $44;  gluten.  838.50;  hominy, 
$29.75;  oat  feed,  $9.25.  .T.  w.  o. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

March  4,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  prices:  Class  1.  $2.80  per 
100  lbs.  ;  Class  2A.  $1.83-  plus  differen¬ 
tials;  Class  2B,  $2.08;  Class  20.  $2.03: 
Classes  3A.  3B  and  30.  $1.95. 

Non-pool:  Class  1.  82.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Class  3A,  $2;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.46^4  @$0.47 


Extras,  92  score . 

.4»yo  ®) 

.46 

Firsts.  88  to  91  score 

.43  @ 

456', 

Seconds,  S4  to  87  score 

.41  !/>  @ 

■  12  6, 

Good  to  choice  . 

.42  @ 

.43 

Lower  grades . 

.40  ®) 

.41 

Toadies  . 

.32  ®) 

.39 

Packing  stock . 

.31  ®) 

.32 

Centralized  . 

.41  ®) 

.41  6, 

Renovated  . 

.39  ®> 

.39 1/, 

Argentine  . 

.41  @ 

.43 

New  Zealand  . 

.45  @  . 

.46 

Siberian . 

.41  ®) 

.42 

CHEESE 

June  made,  flats,  fancy .$0 

■  27  V>  @80 

.28 

Average  run  . 

.26  @ 

.27 

Daisies,  fresh  . 

.2414  ®) 

.25 

Young  America  . 

.25  ®> 

.25% 

EGGS 

Nearbv  hennery,  whites  .  . 

$0.37@$0. 

.38 

Average  extras  . 

.35®) 

.36 

Extra  firsts  . 

.33  (a 

.34 

Firsts  . 

.31  @ 

.32 

Mediums  . 

.30® 

.31 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  .  .  . 

.34  @ 

.38 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best 

.34  @ 

.36 

Gathered,  best  . 

.32;®) 

.33 

Common  to  good  . 

.26  @ 

.30 

Storage,  best  . 

,30@ 

.32 

Lower  grades . 

.1S@ 

.26 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . . . 

Broilers  . . 

.60 

Turkeys  - . 40®)  .45 


Ducks  . 30@  ,34 

Geese  . 22@  .24 

Tame  rabbits . 29 @  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  young  . $0.55@$0.56 

Old  , . .  ..  .35  @  .45 

Chickens,  best . 40@  .45 

Fair  to  good . 26@  .35 

Broilers  . 50@  .65 

Roosters  . 20@  .27 

Capons,  best  . 50@  .52 

Lower  grades . 35®)  .45 

Ducks  . 30@  .36 

Gee<e  . 22@  .30 

Squa.bs.  white,  per  lb . 70®)  .75 

Dark,  per  doz . 3.00®)  4.50 

Culls  .  2.00@  2.50 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.00®)  2.25 

Rabbits,  cottontail,  pair  ...  .20®)  .80 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.l9@$0.2<) 

Good  to  prime . 15®)  .18 

Culls  . .  10 @  .14 

Lambs,  head  .  5.00®)13.00 


FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $2 

Ben  Davis  .  2 

Greening .  3 

McIntosh  . -5 

Spy  .  2 

York  .  2 

Western,  box  .  1. 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box...  .10. 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl.  . . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Kumquats, .  qt.  .' . 

Grapes,  Belgian,  hothouse,  lb. 
Argentine,  20-lb.  box  ....  2 


,00@$4. 
.00'®)  3. 
-00@  6. 
00@10. 
50  @  6. 
00@  6. 
50®)  4. 
00@14. 


50 


50 
50 
00 
00 
50 
00 

1.25®)  3.50 


12®) 
60  @ 
00@ 


.oo 

.16 

.70 

.00 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  new.  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt.  . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

New,  bu.  bskt . 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  . .  . 
Celery  knobs,  100  bchs. 

Chicory,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  Cuba,  bu. 

Hothouse,  doz . 

Escarol.  bu.  .). . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bc-hs . 

Lettuce,  I  lorida,  bn.-br 
Western.  Iceberg,  era 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . ’ . 

Parsley,  bu . . . . . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . * 

Peppers,  bu . "  [ 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs.  ........ 

Spinach,  bu.  bskt . 

Squash,  bbl . ' 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  crate  . ' 

Turnips,  rutabaga,  100  lbs. 

White,  bbl . 

New,  bu . | 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  .  " ' 


flit. 

le. 


$S.OO@$1S.OO 
.  1.50®)  2.50 
.  ,12@  .30 

•  50.00@55.00 
.  2.00@  3.00 
.  1.00@  2.00 
.  1.25@  1.75 

•  10.00i@15.00 
.  2.00@  2.25 
.  1.50@ 

.  1.75@ 

.  1.75®) 

.  4.00®) 

.  1.00@ 

.  3.00@ 

.  2.50@ 

.  1.25  @ 

.  2.25®> 

-  .15® 

.  1.75@ 

.  1.O0®) 

.  4.50@ 

.  2.00@ 

-  2.00@ 

.  1.50® 

.  1.50®) 

.  .40®) 

.  3.00®) 

•  4.00@13.00 


7.00 

2.00 

2.75 

6.00 

2.00 

6.50 

3.50 

2.75 
5.00 

.40 

4.00 

2.50 

5.50 

3.50 
5.00 
2.00 

1.75 
.75 

4.50 


2.00@ 
1.10  @ 
1.50®) 
1.50®) 
3.00®) 


8.00 

1.40 

2.50 

1.75 

4.00 


POTATOES 
Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag 

State,  150  lbs . 

Idaho,  55-lb.  .box . 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  . 

Bulk  180  lbs.  .  s!00@  s!o< 

Bermuda,  bbl .  S.00@15.0( 

Sweet  ix)  t  a  toes.  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  3  5( 


.  $7.00@$7.25 
•  0.25®)  6.50 
4.00 
6.50@  7.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy 


.  $27.00@2S 


No.  2  .  25.00@26.0< 

Ao.  3  .  21.00f®)22.0< 

Clover  mixed  .  18.00@22  (X 

Straw,  rye  .  19.00@2Q.0< 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotation; 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . . . $1,884: 


No 
No. 
Corn. 

No. 
Oats, 
No. 
Rye  . 
Bariev 


1  dark.  Spring 

2  mixed  durum. 
No.  2  yellow 

3  yellow  . .  . 

No.  2  white 
3  white  .... 


1.S3U 

1.536 

.886 

.S56 

.496 

.486 

.936 

.SO 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled, 

qt . 80 

.18 

Grade  B.  bottled,  q'r. 

.15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  .  .  . 

.10 

Certified,  qt . 

28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

. 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.  . 

.29 

Butter,  best,  -lb . 

.55 

Cheese,  lb . 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.65 

Gathered  . 

. 45®) 

.50 

Fowls,  lb . 

. 40®) 

.50 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . 

. 45  ®) 

.55 

Ducks,  lb . 

. 38  @ 

.45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. 60  @ 

.65 

Potatoes,  lb . 

. 05  ®J 

.07 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

. 07 @ 

.08 

Onions,  lb . 

. 05  @ 

.07 

lettuce,  head  . 

. 10®) 

.15 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.05 

Cauliflower,  head  . 

. 20@ 

.30 

Apples,  doz . 

. 25  @ 

.60 

Cooking,  lb . 

. 04®) 

.05 

Strawberries,  qt . 

. 50  @ 

.65 
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Take  your  knife  and  shave  a 
pieceof  LEADCLAD  wire.  Note 
how  thick  the  pure  lead  jacket 
is.  You  can’t  scrape  all  the  lead 
off,  even  with  a  sharp  knife.  Bend, 
twist  and  hammer  a  piece.  Note 
that  it  can  be  completely  flatten¬ 
ed  without  chipping,  cracking  or 
pealingtheprotectinglead  jacket. 


make  good  neighbors / 


There’ll  be  no  trouble  with  your  stock  getting 
into  your  neighbor’s  field  or  your  neighbor’s 
stock  injuring  your  crops  if  your  farm  is  fenced 
with  LEADCLAD. 

LEADCLAD  Fence,  once  up,  is  up  for  good. 

LEADCLAD  wire  is  protected  with  a  jacket 
of  pure  lead,  seven  times  heavier  than  the 
coating  of  zinc  on  ordinary  fence.  Heat,  frost  or 
dampness  have  no  effect  on  lead.  Rust  can’t  get 
through.  The  small  illustrations  at  the  side  show 
how  the  pure  lead  jacket  protects  LEADCLAD 
Fence.  It  doesn’t  crack,  chip  or  peel  off. 

Some  of  your  neighbors  may  be  using 
LEADCLAD  ;  thousands  of  farmers  are.  Mr. 
Vankirk  is  one  who  knows  what  LEADCLAD 
means  to  his  pocketbook — read  what  he  says: 
Leadclad  Wire  Co.: 

Sira  ; — I  was  among  the  first  in  this  section 
to  use  your  LEADCLAD  fence.  I  put  it  up  on 
my  farm  about  four  years  ago  and  it  still  is  free 
of  rust  and  seems  as  good  as  when  put  up. 

I  believe  it  will  last  at  least  twice  as  long 
as  galvanized  fencing.  I  don’t  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  to  farmers  as  the  best  and 
most  economical  fence  on  the  market.—  Leroy 
W.  Vankirk,  622  N.  Main  St.,  W ashington.  Pa. 

Our  big  catalog  shows  all  styles  of  LEAD¬ 
CLAD  for  farm,  poultry  and  lawn  use. 

LEADCLAD  Fence  is  priced  Factory  to 
You,  Freight  Paid, 

Write  today  for  catalog,  prices  and  5 °fo  Club  Offer. 


fishing 


THE  FENCE  WITH  THE  JACKET  OF  PURfJeAD 


LEADCLAD  WIKE  CO. 

120o;Plainfield  8t.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va 
Gentlemen Please  send  me  your  catalog  of  LEADCLAD 
Fence,  price  list  and  details  of  5%  Club  Offer. 


Name  . 


Address. 


Town  . State. 


0nly*5  Down  Buys  Any 


WITTE  Engine 


l/p  to  tO  H-P •—  The  One-Profit  Engine, 

I  Want  You  To 
Test  It  30  Days 
AT  MY  RISK 


For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  engines  which 
thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the 
most  dependable  and 
economical  in  the  world.  But  this  WITTE 
Engine  is  the  masterpiece  of  them  all. 
It  is  really  a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am 
so  proud  of  its  perfection  that  I  want  every 
farmer  to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine 
so  any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do 
almost  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s 
economical  in  operation.  Completely  equipped 
with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up  and 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an 
IRON  CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

CTARTS  easy  in  coldest 
weather.  Special  pie- 
ton  construction  meant 
more  power  for  lees  fuel. 
Speed  regulator  enables 
it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  ae  the  heav¬ 
iest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes  —  2  to  25  H-P. 


Special  WITTE  \ 
Features  | 

Only  €  of  thsSO  Special  £ 
WITTE  Features:  £ 

1—  Light  Weight  Yet  Durable  § 

2—  Valves-ln-Head  f 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  glv-  f 
Ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil, 

|  Gasoline  or  Distillate  En- 
i  gine 

|  5 — Perfect  High-Tension  Mag* 

|  neto  Ignition 
£  6— Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


Nearly  a  Year  To  Pay 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  la  to  have  people  boosting  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my 
liberal  80  day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit. 
Scrap  your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 

On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will 
literally  pay  for  Itself,  and  make  you  a  big 
profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply  send 
me  your  name  and  address  — a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to 

Eou — the  risk  Is  all  mine.  Or.  if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  our 
og  and  Tree  Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig,  or  Pump  Catalogs 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  Witt*  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
1896  Empiro  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FREE 


QUICK  SHIPMENTS  MADE  FROM  NEAREST 
HOUSES:  ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  NEW  YORK 


OF  THESE  WARE- 
CITY,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.” 


The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  'll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page .  / 


Things  To  Think  About 


Not  Getting  Anywhere 

I  noticed  Prof.  Warren’s  discussion  on 
page  147,  and  that  he  offered  no  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  problems  of  the  farmer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  now  time  to  tell 
the  real  facts  about  farm  problems,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  'troubles  of  which 
lie  around  the  question  of  over-produc¬ 
tion,  which  means  principally  too  many 
farmers.  There  is  altogether  too  much 
talk  on  the  part  of  business  men,  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  farm  bureaus,  etc.,  of 
the  danger  of  a  food  shortage.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  with  half  the  farmers 
we  now  have  we  could  produce  all  the 
food  our  country  needs,  because  with 
this  number  there  would  not  be  the  con¬ 
stant  over-supply  produced  at  enormous 
losses,  and  there  would  be  better  prices 
for  those  that  stayed  in  the  business. 
One  person  put  it  very  aptly  in  so  far  as 
the  milk  business  is  concerned.  lie  said 
that  “the  milk  farmers  worked  seven 
hours  to  produce  all  the  milk  the  people 
could  use  and  then  worked  seven  more 
hours  to  produce  a  surplus.”  This  is 
very  true  of  the  market  garden  business. 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  loads  of 
vegetables  that  wtere  taken  home  from  the 
market  last  Fall  and  dumped  by  the 
farmers,  and  those  which  they  sold 
hardly  paid  for  the  cost  of  seed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to 
offset  the  influence  which  the  agricultural 
colleges,  farm  bureaus,  etc.,  have  had 
towards  (increasing  production,  backed 
as  it  seems  to  me  by  big  business  men, 
and  turn  our  attention  toward  getting 
agriculture  on  a  more  sane  basis.  Look 
at  the  examples  this  year  of  over-produc¬ 
tion— corn,  tobacco,  melons,  most  of  the 
market  garden  crops,  poultry  in  many 
'sections,  and  certainly  hogs  here  in  the 
East  at  least.  I  am  sure  that  with  fewer 
farms,  better  organized,  thene  would  not 
be  'these  great  fluctuations.  I  feel  that 
we  are  in  a  very  perilous  condition  now, 
speaking  of  agriculture,  and  there  are 
so  many  people  talking  at  cross  purposes 
that  we  cannot  get  anywhere. 

Massachusetts.  w.  w. 


The  Trapper  Is  a  Spy 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  valuable 
space  in  your  paper  could  be  put  to  a 
more  humane  and  much  more  useful 
purpose  by  joining  your  influence  to  the 
crusade  against  trapping,  rather  than  in 
permitting  questions  and  answers  as  to 
the  'best  way  of  trapping  foxes  and  other 
of  our  fur-bearing  animals  to  occupy  the 
columns  dejvored  to  '“Nature  Notes?” 
A  sportsman  and  any  other  person  with 
sensibilities  reads  these  questions  with 
a  feeling  of  revulsion.  The  individual 
who  traps  or  shoots  a  fox  down  in  this 
country  is  regarded  as  an  outlaw.  With 
us  ‘hunting,”  that  is,  following  the 
hounds  on  horseback,  is  an  ancient  and 
houorabl0  sport.  That  it  contains  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  cruelty  none  of  us  will  deny,  in 
that  tiie  fox  has  to  run  for  its  life  and 
may  be  overtaken  by  the  pack,  but  we  at 
least  risk  the  safety  of  our  own  bodies 
and  the  odds  on  the  fox  getting  away 
is  better  than  five  to  one.  To  our  way 
of  thinking  trapping  from  an  ethical  as¬ 
pect  is  on  a  par  with  being  a  spy 
against  your  country,  and  physically  of 
a  lower  degree  of  cruelty  than  the  Span¬ 
ish  'bull  ring.  Ji.  n.  newcomb. 

Virginia. 


The  Eight-hour-day  Man 

That  farmers,  like  P.  E.  L.  on  page 
47,  are  sore  on  the  eight-hour  man,  is 
natural  enough ;  they  think  he  is  get¬ 
ting  more  for  his  labor  than  they  do, 
which  is  doubtful,  but.  the  point  I  would 
question  is  his  claim  that  the  eight-hour 
law  is  a  main  cause  of  the  high  cosit  of 
living.  The  financial  journals  of  the 
new  year  are  full  of  stories  of  stock 
dividend's,  of  capital  increased  from 
profits.  To  cite  a  single  case,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  of  Indiana,  from  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000  in  1912.  increased  by  profits 
to  $150,000,000  in  10  years.  The  growth 
of  financial  institutions  is  nothing  short 
of  marvelous.  Every  city  is  being  re¬ 
modeled  to  make  room  for  our  new  giants, 
and  their  great  structures  are  filled  with 
people  whose  sole  function  is  to  deal  in 
paper  'which  represents  nearly  all  the 
surplus  wealth  of  our  nation,  wrung 
from  the  work  of  farmers  and  eight-hour 
laborers  alike.  This  giant  is  the  real 
white  man’s  burden,  and  the  only  “Jack 
the  Giant  Killer”  that  I  can  imagine 
powerful  enough  to  deal  with  this  adver¬ 
sary  is  the  co-operative  efforts  of  all 
farmers  and  all  other  workers. 

Massachusetts.  ceo.  j.  alcott. 

Having  a  Scrap-yard  on  the 
Farm 

•On  a  large  farm  various  machines 
and  implements  wear  out  or  are  discard¬ 
ed  or  replaced  with  more  up-to-date  ones. 
If  you  sell  to  the  junkman  you  get  only 
a  trifle,  whereas  if  you  keep  it  you  can 
get  many  useful  parts,  such  as  holts, 
washers,  the  tongue,  double-trees,  rods, 
strap-iron,  etc.  Often  one  single  piece 
is  worth  more  than  the  junkman  gives 
for  the  whole  implement. 


My  plan  is  have  a  certain  place  for 
the  “scrap  yard”  and  to  have  all  scrap 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  poor  farqier.  There 
are  numerous  uses  on  a  big  farm  for 
parts  of  old  machines.  From  an  old 
manure  spreader  we  took  the  hind  wheels 
and  axle  and  made  a  large  two-wheeled 
trailer  for  our  tractor,  which  is  a  very 
useful  tool.  Once  a  wheel  in  a  hay  tool 
broke  so  I  went  on  the  scrap  yard  and 
got  a  wheel  from  a  worn-out  grain  drill, 
and  it  served  the  purpose  finely.  The 
moldboard  on  a  plow  broke,  so  I  got  a 
good  moldboard  again  from  an  old  dis¬ 
carded  plow  which  fitted  exactly.  So  we 
could  enumerate  a  lot  of  uses,  and  I  ad¬ 
vise  keeping  your  worn-out  machines 
and  implements;  find  a  secluded  place 
where  it  is  out  of  the  wav,  and  out  of 
sight.  I  like  to  have  a  “scrap  yard.” 
Pennsylvania.  c.  b.  bashobe. 


An  Example  of  School 
Taxation 

[The  following  figures  are  given  as  a 
concrete  example  of  the  increase  in  school 
taxes  in  rural  districts  of  Now  York 
State.  These  figures  are  from  Eaton, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  We  have  no  doubt 
many  other  townships  would  show  a  sim¬ 
ilar  wide  comparison.  Of  course  such  faxes 
are  ruinous  in  the  present  condition  of 
farmers.  Can  anyone  show  by  figures 
where  taxes  have  been  lowered  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  consolidation?  We  should  like 
to  learn  what  caused  such  reduction — if 
there  be  any.] 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
these  days  about  high  taxation,  and  well 
we  may,  for  there  are  ample  grounds  for 
this  complaint  on  every  hand,  and  be¬ 
sides  taxes  are  greatly*  on  the  increase 
every  year.  Lots  of  those  advocates  of 
consolidation  point  out  the  “system  of 
consolidation”  as  a  means  of  economy  and 
a  reduction  in  taxation.  In  fact  this  is 
their  main  argument  for  consolidation. 
Now  let’s  see  what  consolidation  has 
done  for  the  taxpayers  here. 

Here  are  two  lists  of  taxation.  Both 
lists  are  on  the  same  properties.  List  No. 
1  is  taken  from  a  tax  assessment  dared 
Dec.  20,  1881,  and  No.  2  is  from  the 
school  tax  assessment  dated  Oct.  6 
1925. 


Tax 

.85 

1.33 

.19 

.76 

.76 

1.71 

8.55 

3.42 
.28 

4.00 

1.33 

4.18 

3.61 

1.43 


trict  No.  19.  Eaton. 

Name  Assessment 

A.  Miles  . . $  450  $ 

C.  A.  Edwards  . .  .  700 

Mrs.  Rourke .  100 

Mrs.  La n don  .  400 

•T.  P.  Hall  .  400 

Wileoxson  Eat .  900 

Case  &  Waite  _ 4.500 

.T.  Holton  . 1,800 

T.  McAndrews  ....  150 

II.  Allen  . 2,100 

J.  Sutchiffe  .  700 

J.  T.  Crnmphin  ...2,200 

G.  Raynolds  . 1,900 

J.  Graham  .  750 

N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  R.R., 

(IVi  miles)  ....9,000  17.10 

List  No.  2  Oct.  6,  1925.  District  No. 
19,  consolidated  with  District  No.  2. 
Eaton. 

Name  Ass 

A.  Miles  . 

W.  Sanford  (Edwards) 

E.  F.  Cramphin  (Rourke) 

A.  Fraser  (Landon)  .  _  . 

E.  '0.  Fitz  Gibbons)  (Hall) 

A. White  (Wileoxson  Est.) 

E.  F.  Cramphin  (Case 

and  Waite  . 

E.  F.  Oram phi'ii  (Holton 
J.  H.  Sutchiffe  (Me- 
Andnews  consolidated 
with  Sutchiffe) 

E.  J.  Snitchler  (Allen) . 

J.  H.  Sutcliffe  <  Sutcliffe  _ 

K.  Schli miner  (J.  S.  Cram¬ 
phin)  . 

E.  Tj,  Pettit  (Raynolds) 

J.  II.  Sutcliffe  (Graham 
consolidated  with 
Sutcliffe.) 

N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  R.  R., 

12.4  miles)  . ....25,392  609.41 

District  No.  19  is  now  consolidated 
with  District  No.  2,  town  of  Eaton,  N. 
Y.,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
There  are  2  4-10  miles  of  N.  Y.  O.  Sc  W. 
R.  R.  in  the  1925  assessment,  and  this 
includes  the  0.9  of  a  mile  of  the  right- 
away  that  was  in  District  No.  2  in  1881, 
and  not  in  District  19.  What  the  assess¬ 
ment  and  tax  was  on  this  09  miles  in 
District  'No.  2  in  1881  I  do  not  know, 
but  compare  the  assessment  and  tax  now 
and  1881  in  District  19.  They  say  cor¬ 
porations  are  soulless,  and  that  is  why 
they  have  put  it.  on  to  this  corporation 
so  heavily. 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  in  these 
two  lists  shows  to  what  extent  school 
taxation  lias  advanced,  and  is  advancing 
yearly.  Crime  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
average  age  of  the  criminal  is  on  the  de¬ 
crease.  At  this  time  I  have  no  comments 
lo  make,  bur  surely  there  is  something 
wrong  with  our  present  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  all  its  divisions  and  branches, 
and  something  should  be  done  to  revise 
our  educational  system,  and  put  it  on  a 
sound,  safe  and  sane  basis  before  it  is 
too  late.  J.  II.  SUTCLIFFE. 


issment 

Tax 

$  400 

$  9.60 

500 

12.00 

200 

4.SO 

600 

14.40 

600 

14.40 

500 

12.00 

5.000 

120.00 

1,500 

36.00 

1.800 

43.20 

1,850 

44.40 

72,60 

2,430 

57.40 
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C7TRTISTIC  IN  DESIGN ,  Honestly  built,  Splendidly  finished  and 
CSV  Pleasingly  Decorated.  This  High  Quality  3-Piece  Fibre  Reed 
Suite  is  ideal  for  Living  Room,  Solarium  or  Porch.  It  is  a  Quality  Suite 
throughout;  one  that  will  satisfy  you  far  beyond  your  expectations, 
no  matter  how  discriminating  or  exacting  a  buyer  you  may  be. 


30DaysFreeTrial 

Sending  for  this  suite  On  Approval  places 
you  under  no  more  obligation  to  buy  than 
if  you  came  to  our  store  to  look  at  it.  When 
we  say  we  send  these  3  pieces  on  trial  we 
mean  everything  that  the  term  implies. 
We  mean  thatyouhave  30Days  in  which 
to  say  “yes”  or  “no.”  We  mean  that  the 
suite  must  be  its  own  salesman — that  by 
virtue  of  its  quality,  its  beauty,  its  price 
and  its  terms  it  must  win  your  highest 
regard.  It  means  that  you  must  agree  with 
us  that  for  the  same  value  you  would  have 
to  pay  $50  or  more  elsewhere.  If  the  suite 
does  not  meet  all  these  requirements  you 
may  return  it.  We  will  not  question  your 
decision.  Any  payment  that  you  may  have 
made,  all  transportation  cost  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  The  trial  will  notcostyouapenny. 

Big  FREE  Catalog 

The  Spear  Way  is  the  Ideal  Way  to  acquire  good 
furniture.  Spear  Confidential  Credit  makes  it  Easy 
to  Buy,  Spear  Quality  backed  by  the  All-Embrac¬ 
ing,  All-Protective  SpearMoney-BackBond  makes 
it  safe  to  Deal  with  Spear. 

Send  for  our  Big  FreeCatalog.  Itshows  the  Easy 
Steps  to  a  Well  Furnished  Home,  and  contains 
Thousands  of  Bargains  in  Furniture  and  Home 
Furnishings. 


One  of  the  l Pest  Offers 
We  Have  Made  in  35  Ye 


£yD  EED  fibre  furniture  has  become  the 
c/  1/  vogue.  Most  women  now  recog¬ 
nize  its  many  decided  advantages — its 
graceful,  artistic  lines,  its  comfortable 
qualities,  the  cheer  and  life  it  adds  to  a 
room.  The  general  demand  for  furni- 


A  Remarkably  Low  Price  ] 

$, Never  before  have  we  been  able  to 
offer  so  much  real  worth  for 
such  little  money.  And  we  have 
W  been  home-furnishers  for  35  years. 

Mnnthlv  Built  into  each  of  the  three  pieces 
^  are  Beauty,  Comfort,  Enduring 
Strength  and  Up-to-the-Minute  style.  The 
graceful  Backs  and  Woven  Fronts  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  Decorative  Diamonds  of  Ver¬ 
milion  and  Blue  to  correspond  with  the  pre¬ 
dominating  colors  of  the  cushions.  This  ar¬ 
tistic  touch,  together  with  the  Rich  Brown 
finish  of  Fibre  Reed,  Wide  Arms,  Removable, 

Richly  Colored  Cretonne  covered  Cushions,  all 
make  this  a  suite  of  unusual  desirability. 

The  Velvety,  Smooth  Fibre  Reed  is  almost 
indestructible;  it  is  woven  over  Strong  Maple 
Frames.  There  are  15  resilient  Spiral  Springs 
in  the  seat  construction  of  the  settee.  These 
springs  are  built  on  strong  steel  supports  and 
are  placed  under  the  cushion.  Chair  and 
Rocker  each  have  six  springs  similarly  located. 

*  SPEAR  &  CO.* 

Dept.  H-l  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Home  Furnishers  for  35  Years 


ture  of  this  type  has  increased  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  is  now  being  used  in  thousands 
of  up-to-date  homes.  Its  uses  are  many — in 
living  room,  sun-room  or  porch.  Picture  the 
beauty  and  comfort  of  this  suite  in  your  home, 
and  read  below  how  easily  you  can  acquire  it. 

^  With  Easy 
j  Monthly  Payments 

This  important  feature  increases  the 
durability  and  comfort  of  the  pieces. 

Settee: — Height  of  back  from  cushion 

25  in.  Depth  of  seat  19  in.  Width 
over  all ,  4  feet  8  in.  Arm  Rocker  and 
Arm  Chair :  Height  of  back  from  cushion 

26  in.  Depth  of  seat  18  in.  Width 
over  all ,  29  in.  if  you  are  not 

CONVINCED  THAT  THIS  RICH  SUITE  IS 
WORTH  $50  AND  MORE,  YOU  MAY 
RETURN  IT  AFTER  30  Days’  USE. 

The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  pennv. 

Order  No.  TA985.  Price  $39.95. 

Terms  $1  with  order,  $3  Monthly. 


WITH 

ORDER 


SPEAR  &.  CO.,  Dept.  H-l,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  me  at  once  the  3  Piece  Fibre  Reed  Suite,  as  described  above.  Enclosed  is 
$1.00  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  30  days’  trial  I  am 
satisfied,  I  will  send  you  $3.00  monthly.  Order  No.  TA985.  Price  $39.95.  Title 
remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full. 

Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly 


Name. 


R.  F.  D.,  Box  or  Street  and  No. 


Post  Office . State . . 

It  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  fhe  line  below 

Send  shipment  to . . 

FREE  l  if  you  want  the  Free  Catalog  Only,  Send  No  Money,  put  an  X  here  I-) 
CATALOG  j  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the  above  lines  I  I 
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SENT 


Get  this  common-sense  money 
airing  guide  to  chick  buying 


it 


means 


Write  for  it  today  - 

bigger  profits  for  you 


Some  baby  chicks  live 
and  thrive  and  make 
big  money  for  poultry 
raisers — others  eat  up 
lots  of  good  feed  andpro- 
duce  little  or  no  return. 

This  little  booklet  was 
written  to  help  you  pick  the  kind 
of  baby  chicks  that  do  produce.  It 
is  just  full  of  the  kind  of  information 
that  poultry  raisers  have  always 
wanted,  to  enable  them  to  buy 
baby  chicks  intelligently, 

Don’t  order  your  baby  chicks 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frencbtown,  N.  J.  Springfield.  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  ¥. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Address  Dept.  9 


this  year  before  getting  your 
copy  of  this  valuable  book.  It 
tell  you  all  about  the  charac- 
teristicsof  the  different  breeds 
It  tells  you  what  you  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  hatchery 
when  you 
order  baby 
chicks. 

Send  for  it 
now.  It  in  one 
of  the  moat 
v  a  1  n  a  b  1 
books  y  o 
ever  read. 


Don’t  be  PENNY  WISE  and  POUND  FOOLISH 

Buy  New  York  State  Certified  stock  and  get  on  the  right  road  to  success 

It’s  the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  over  the 
cost  of  her  keep  that  determines  the  profit. 

PRODUCTION  BRED 

New  York  State  Certified  males  will  improve 
the  laying  qualities  of  your  flock. 

Baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  from  carefully 
selected  certified  hens  will  make  you  a  greater 
profit  by  the  extra  eggs  laid  next  winter. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  giving  list  of 
members ,  breeds  kept  and  other  valu¬ 
able  information. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Ass’n,  Inc. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secretary  New  Hartford,  New  York 


500,000  3Vation»l  Griiaranteod  03a.idx.si 

Bred  from  flue  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having  free  range.  Smith 


50 


100 

§11 


500  1000 


§53  §100 


hatched.  25 

Mixed  or  broilers  . ....§3.25 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns .  3.50 

Holly-Tanered  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 3.75 

Barred  Koeks,  Anconas,  White  Itocks  . 4.25 

Park's  Barred  Hocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas.  Buff  Orpingtons  5.00 
Pekin  ducklings,  Turkey  eggs.  Six  other  breeds.  Order  now.  Get  chicks 
when  wanted.  100%  live  arrival.  Bank  ref.  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 
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6.75 

13 
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120 

.75 

7.25 

14 

67 

130 

.25 

7.75 

15 

72 

140 

.50 

8.50 

10 

77 

150 

.00 

9.25 

18 

87 

170 

Order  now. 

Get 

chicks 

IMONROEVILLE  CHICKS 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  HATCHERY  THAT  SPECIALIZES  IN 

Our  flocks,  our  incubators,  our  personal  at 

Postpaid  prices 


QUALITY 

100% 


live  arrival  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.  Wh.  &  Brd.  Rocks... 

White  Wyandottes  . 

Patridge  Rocks  . 

White  Minorcas  . 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks.  12c  per  100.  Order  from 
Bank.  Free  circular.  MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Monroeville,  Ohio. 


3ii — -  25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

_  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

8.75 

17.00 

80.00 

0.25 

1S.00 

85.00 

this  ad. 

Ref:  The  Farmers  & 

Citizens 

Niagara  Chicks  &  Dux 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  Northern  New  York, 
hardy  purebreds.  Hogan 


Strong,  healthy, 
ng  stock. 


Varieties 


R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  . 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans  . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

Assorted  Chick*  . . . ’  \ '  « * 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matmgs.  Youngs.  Wyckoff,  Hollywo 

Barred  Rox  and  Jumbo  White  Box  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  to.  . 

free  if  vou  wish.  Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today,  well  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  FOULTRY  FARM,  Box  302,  RANSOMVII.LE.  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 
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100 

500 

•  1000 

§13.00 

§62.00 

$120.00 

14.00 

67.00 

133.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140X0 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

35.00 

140.00 

il.OO 

52.50 

105.00 

Vhite  Leghorns,  Sheppa  -s  Ai.eonas,  Parks 

100%  live 

delivery 

guaranteed. 

Circular 

OR-O-BRED” 


BABY 

CHICKS 


LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  rang© 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  , 
power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12^  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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deliver 
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CHDICEr  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


Pure  bred, 
100  500 


^END  NO  mONEV  ^  W^JE>  <T.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  1004  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  _  60 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas....... . . . ?3.50 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  4.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 4.25 

Assorted,  Heavy . 

XHOE  AbA8HA.TCHEKY  BOUTiE"’l5,'"’AL>Ai  Oiai6'.''Refere’nce1First  National  Bank. 


$3  60 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

.  4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

.  3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

62.00 

.  3.00 

6.50 

10.00 

47.60 

BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

- - |P  E  DI  GREED  TOM.  BARRON 

MALES  head  our  No.  1  flocks  of  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Also  Chicks  from  good. 

: p u re , se  1  ec t e d B a r ro n  Strainflocksata  low- 
!er  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected,  heavy 
llaying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.I.Reds. 
IReasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK 
CHICKS.  Get  Catalog,  fjjll  particulars 
...  Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

C.  M  LONGENECKER,  Box  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


GIANT 

at  once. 


^QUALITY  CHIX- 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Mixed 
(cheaper)  all  from  free-range,  healthy  stock 

$15  per  100 ;  50c  extra  per  100  for  postage 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $20  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS,  W  HITE  WYANDOTTES  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS.  BROWN  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED  ANCONAS. 

20.000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing 
free  range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspec¬ 
tion.  1004  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  Walden,  N  Y. 


WENE  CHICKS  B  0 OK LET 

SPECIALTY  BREEDERS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Limited  Deliveries  on  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wy¬ 
andottes,  R.  I.  Reds 

ALL  MATINGS  BLOOD  TESTED 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
Dept.  A  At  Vineland,  N.  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Sprouting  Oats 

I  recently  bought  a  second-hand  oat 
sprouter,  the  kind  with  a  lamp  in  the 
bottom  and  four  trays.  There  wer,e  no 
directions  with  it.  Would  you  give  me 
directions  as  to  the  best  way  to  sprout 
oats  for  chickens?  F.  H.  F. 

Maple  Plain,  Minn. 

Oats  should  be  sprouted  quickly  to 
avoid  molding  and  this  may  be  done  by 
supplying  sufficient  heat,  light  and  mois¬ 
ture.  Add  as  many  quarts  of  warm 
water  to  the  oats  to  he  sprouted  as  you 
have  quarts  of  oats,  cover  with  a  bag 
and  allow  to  soak  for  about  3(>  hours. 
If  molding  is  troublesome,  add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  formalin  to  each  gallon  and 
a  half  of  water  used.  Spread  the  soaked 
oats  out  over  the  trays,  about  an  inch 
deep,  and  sprinkle  daily  to  keep  them 
moist.  They  may  also  be  stirred  daily 
until  the  sprouts  get  a  good  start.  If 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  between  150  and 
70  degrees,  they  should  be  ready  to  feed 
in  from  a  week  to  ten  days,  the  sprouts 
being  from  2  to  4  in.  long.  After  empty¬ 
ing  a  tray,  disinfect  it  with  a  5%  solu¬ 
tion  of  formalin  if  necessary  to  prevent 
molding.  B-  D- 


Paralysis  of  Legs 

Have  had  several  hens  that  have  lost 
the  use  of  their  legs,  seem  to  drag  them 
behind.  They  have  an  appetite  but  can¬ 
not  stand  up.  Do  you  think  it  would 
come  from  heavy  laying?  We  have  been 
using  the  lights,  putting  the  gasoline 
lantern  in  about  5.30  in  the  morning  and 
then  at  night  leaving  it  in  until  seven 
o’clock.  Their  combs  are  red  and  they 
seem  healthv  in  every  way,  only  have  no 
control  of  their  legs.  Do  you  think  it  is 
contagious?  They  are  very  large,  heavy 
pullets,  and  I  thought  perhaps  they 
might  have  hurt  themselves  getting  down 
from  the  roosts.  I  also  have  another  one 
that  looks  very  pale  and  refuses  to  eat 
or  drink.  I  brought  her  in  the  house  and 
put  her  in  a  box  by  the  stove  and 
thought  she  would  get  better.  If  I  stir 
her  around  much  she  opens  her  month 
and  gasps  for  breath.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  cause  and  remedy  for  these? 

Parish,  N.  Y.  MRS.  G.  A.  B. 


_ —  _  JvA 


Until  you  get  this  catalog  and  see  the  many  superior 
features  of  SOL  -  HOT  WICKLESS  Oil  Burning 
Brooders.  No  wicks  to  trim — no  smoke— no  trouble 
and  yet  it  COSTS  LESS  than  others  are  asking  for 
old  fashioned  wick  burners.  Equipped  with  Safety 
Screen — no  fire  hazard;  Nonbreakable  Steel  Oil 
Container— Instant  Oil  Level  Adjustment;  20  exclu¬ 
sive  superior  features.  Why  not  get  the  BEST 
when  it  costs  LESS.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  NOW. 


Better,  Healthier  Poultry  &  Stock 

Fresh,  ground  Menhaden  Fish  mixed  with  regular 
hog,  poultry  and  cattle  feed,  supplies  the  proteins 
and  minerals  lacking  in  other  than  green  feeds. 

STRUYEN’S  Fish  Meal  builds  bone.  It  stimulates 
laving.  Frevents  leg  weakness  and  rickets.  58  to 
60S  Protein.  6  to  10%  Fats.  20%  mineral.  Less  than 
1%  liber.  Write  for  prices  and  feeding  instructions. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-0  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances, 
designed  at  the  New  York  Slate  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contains  many  new  time-saving,  lab¬ 
or-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poultry  raiser 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  ap¬ 
parent  paralysis  of  the  legs  in  otherwise 
healthy  pullets  and  have  never  seen  any 
explanation  that  seemed  to  apply  to  many 
of  these  cases.  Growing  pullets  and 
coker  els  frequently  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs,  even  when  on  range  and  under  the 
most  healthful  conditions.  They  may  re¬ 
cover  within  a  few  days,  without,  treat¬ 
ment  or  may  remain  helpless  until  they 
die.  In  young  chicks,  the  trouble  is  eas¬ 
ily  explained  on  the  ground  of  rickets 
from  the  lack  of  essential  elements  in 
their  food.  In  some  cases,  irritation  of 
nerve  centres,  producing  paralysis,  may 
possibly  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  in¬ 
testinal  worms,  but,  in  these  cases,  worms 
should  be  found  upon  autopsy.  There 
still  remain  cases  where  birds  in  appar¬ 
ent  full  health  suddenly  lose  the  use  of 
their  legs  and  remain  in  that  condition 
for  a  short  time,  then  recover  or  die.  I 
can  onlv  suggest  the  administration  of  a 
phvsie,  like  one  to  two  teaspooiifuls  of 
castor  oil,  in  the  hope  of  clearing  any 
irritating  material  from  the  digestive 
tract.  If  intestinal  worms  are  suspected, 
the  giving  of  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
physic  is  administered  would  be  advis- 
|  abie.  Where  there  are  a  number  in  the 
|  flock  so  affected,  it  would  probably  be 
well  to  give  the  whole  flock  Epsom  salts, 
one  pound  to  each  100  birds.  This  may 
be  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  mixed 
with  a  wet  mash,  then  so  distributed  that 
each  bird  will  get  its  share.  M.  B.  D. 


Dark  Egg  Yolk 

I  have  had  returned  to  me  by  one  of 
my  customers,  an  egg  that  bad  turned 
black  inside,  this  being  found  by  the 
customer  after  having  boiled  the  egg. 
The  White  of  the  egg  had  turned  very 
dark  while  the  yolk  was  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  odor  to  the  egg 
whatever.  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason 
for  this?  ii.  F.  B. 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 

The  cause  of  discolored  yolks  and 
whites  does  not  seem  to  be  very  well  un¬ 
derstood,  though  the  excessive  consump¬ 
tion  of  green  foods,  such  as  rape,  clover 
or  possibly  cabbages,  may  give  a  green 
tint  to  yolks,  eggs  with  such  yolks  some¬ 
times  being  termed  “grass  eggs”  by 
candlers.  Some  investigations  apparently 
show  that  certain  weeds,  also,  may  dis¬ 
color  eggs,  penny  cress  and  shepherd’s 
purse  having  been  found  to  do  this.  The 
explanation  given  is  that  chemical 
changes  in  the  sulphur  content  of  eggs 
from  fowls  fed  upon  these  weeds  may 
be  responsible  for  the  discoloration. 
Yolks,  rather  than  whites,  are  usually 
affected.  You  may  be  able,  by  candling, 
to  detect  these  eggs  before  they  leave 
your  hands  and  possibly  to  trace  them 
to  the  hens  laying  them.  It  may  well 
be  that  only  one  hen  is  responsible.  I 
cannot  give  you  more  definite  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  matter.  M.  B.  0. 


QUALITY 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


PHILADELPHIA  MADE 

It's  Betterthan  the“Just  as  Good”  kind  and  is  made 
only  in  Philadelphia  by  us.  Your  dealer  has  this 
Better  Brand  or  can  get  it  for  you.  If  not,  write  us. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f40  ^Incubator  $|  775 

30  Days  Trial  I  J- 


_ Freight  Paid  east  of  Rockies.  Hot 

water  copper  tanks,  dou¬ 
ble  walls,  dead  airspace,] 
double  glass  doors,  all 
set  up,  ready  to  use. 

WithBrooder,  $18.95 
—180  Egg, $15. 95,  with  Brooder 
$21.15,  250 -Egg  Incubator,  _ 

$22.75.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  or  order  direct. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,Box  130  ,  Racine,  WIs. 


Both 
Ma. 
dchines 
(Made  of 
California 
Redwood 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higrher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  Inspector.  Leghorns,  $12 
per  100  ;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Minorcas,  $14  per  lOO, 
Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


inshine  Baby  Chicks 


PRICES 

Per  50 
S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $7.00 
Barred  Rocks  8.00 

W.  Wyandottes  8.50 

It.  I.  lteds  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed  7.00 

Light  Mixed  6.00 


AS  FOLLOWS  : 


100 
113  00 
15.00 
16.00 
16  00 
13.00 
11.00 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 


62.50 

52.50 


1000 

$120 

HO 


120 

100 


Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Maban tango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 

N  SHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

OF  STERLING  QUALITY 

A  hatch  every  week  of  11  standard  varieties.  Par¬ 
ent  stock  has  been  individually  culled  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  standard  type,  insuring  chicks  with 
vigor  ann  vitality,  and  best  pure-bred  character¬ 
istics.  Our  new  catalog  free  upon  request.  Est.1005. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  Y  _ TIFFIN,  OHIO 

FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  for  Egg  Production 

Prices  per  Hundred 

Mar.  &  Apr.  May  June  July 

Mixed  *11  $10  $  »  $  8 

Wh.&Br.  Leg.  12  11  10  J 

Barred  Rocks  14  18  12  11 

R.  I.  Reds  15  14  13  12 

>rs  for  less  than  100  add  Be  per  chick,  Orders  for  500 
lore  deduct  Me  per  chick ;  orders  for  1000  or  more  de- 
;  lc  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or- 
filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand- 
stamp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  It lch- 
Bauk.  Junlnta  Poultry  Farm  Klchlleld,  1  a. 

S  T  R  O  N  G 

Hardy  Chicks 

Produced  in  the  Famous  SHENAN¬ 
DOAH  VALLEY.  VA.,from  Free-range 
BRED-T0-LAY  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rock  and  It..  I.  Reds. 
Hatched-To-Live-And-Gro.  Try 
’em.  Write  today  for  prices  and  Cir¬ 
cular.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farms 
Box  202  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


501 


5 


^  Pullets  should  first  of  all 
have  a  strong  framework 
in  order  to  be  in  a  good, 
healthy  condition  prior  to 
laying  time.  Plenty  of 
minerals  must  be  fed. 
LIME  and  PHOSPHORUS  build 
bone.  PHOSPHORUS  is  essential  to 
development  of  the  nervous  system. 
You  get  both  in 


FOS-FOR-US 


The  Phosphate-Lime  Grit 

A  special  size  is  made  for  pullets.  Also 
for  chicks  and  mature  fowls. 
FOS^FOR-I.  S  is  a  hard,  sharp,  soluble  grit 
which  has  been  used  on  thousands  of  farms 
and  tested  at  experiment  stations 


Town - - -  State . . . . 

SX - 


HOME 
'  MADE 
BROODER 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  84.75;  or  pure  Aluminum,  46.25, 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  yonr  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
yoii  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
"does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  4  4  Poultry  Helps’ ’ 


I.  PUTNAM 

Route  364-B,  Elmira,  NY. 


W  BLUE  HEN  BROODERS 


will  do  for  you  what  the 
are  doing  ior  thousands  c 
other  poultry  me  n— rais 
healthier,  sturdier  chicks 
with  a  minimum  of 
expense  and  atten 
lion. 

Larger  & 

Heavier 

-yet  cheaper- 

A  20% 

extra  value 

Our  Free  ’26 
“Blue  Hen 
Book  of  Facts” 
shows  you  why. 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and  User- 
Agents 
Plan 


$21.00 


$26.00 


1000  chick  capacity 
(delivered) 


LANCASTER  MFC.  CO.  K.i;“  *£ 


$1^95  Champion  $0 1  95 
lO~~  Belle  City  ZJM 
140  Egg  Incubator  *30  Egg  j 

80  Egg  Incubator  $11.95;  Hot  Water,  Cop* 
per  Tank,  Self-Regulated.  $5.95buys  80- 
Chick;S7.95  140-Chick;  $9.95  230-Chick 
i  Hot-water  Brooder.Save  $1.95;Order  both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubatorand  Brooder, $29.95 
89  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
••Hatching  Facts;**  Jiro  Rohan,  Pres. 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  Racine,Wis. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s  SStftSXS* 

fi  »»  »  No  money  in  advance.  Get! 
It  Av  free  book.  F.W.  MANN  CO., 
I  Box  (5  Milford,  Mass. 


LA  IV  Poultry  Houses 


All  stylos,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copv  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.  50  t  Indianapolis, Indr 


THE  HENYARD 


Brooder-house  for  Small 
Chicks 

We  are  thinking  of  installing  a  poultry 
plant.  What  size  house  Avould  you  sug¬ 
gest  for  1,000  hens?  We  have  purchased 
three  brooder  houses;  two  are  12x12  and 
one  10x10  ft.,  inch  lumber  matched, 
slanting  roofs  with  tarred  roofing  paper, 
one  window  and  door  in  end  and  window 
in  front.  What  would  you  think  of  cover¬ 
ing  all  over  with  tarred  paper,  and  then 
shingle  with  slate-covered  paper  shingles? 
How  many  chicks  can  I  keep  in  these 
houses  and  how  long  can  I  keep  them  in 
without  letting  outside?  I  have  no  place 
for  them  except  outdoors.  How  early 
would  you  suggest  buying  chicks  under 
these  conditions?  What  would  you  use  as 
disinfectant  that  would  not  affect  the 
chicks?  w.  r..  F. 

Parish,  N.  Y. 

From  three  to  four  square  feet  of  floor 
space  per  hen  is  the  usually  recommended 
amount  required  in  a  poultry  building 
where  the  fowls  are  to  be  confined.  Of 
course  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount 
that  may  be  given,  the  more  the  better. 
Each  of  these  brooder-houses  may  be 
equipped  with  a  coal-burning  brooder 
stove  and  will  then  accommodate  up  to 
500  chicks;  more  could  be  placed  in  them 
but  fewer  would  be  better.  300  to  -100 
chicks  are  about  all  that  can  be  kept  in 
one  flock  and  not  handicap  the  weaker 
ones.  If  these  brooder-houses  are  air¬ 
tight,  except  in  front  where  the  window 
provides  for  ventilation,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  cover  them  with  anything. 
You  should  not  keep  chicks  in  such 
houses  longer  than  absolutely  necessary 
without  giving  them  an  outdoor  run.  I 
should  consider  two  weeks  the  limit,  and 
one  week  or  ten  days  would  be  far  bet¬ 
ter. 

Any  time  during  the  month  of  April, 
or  even  in  early  May,  is  sufficiently  early 
to  purchase  chicks  that  are  to  be  raised 
for  egg  production. 

Small  buildings  may  be  made  safe  for 
occupancy  by  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
floors  and  walls,  followed  by  scrubbing 
the  floor  with  hot  soapy  water  (that  left 
after  the  Monday’s  wash)  until  it  is  as 
clean  as  a  good  housewife’s  kitchen  floor 
and  whitewashing  the  interior  with  hot 
lime  whitewash.  Chemical  disinfectants 
will  be  needed  only  in  case  diseased 
chicks  have  been  kept  in  these  houses. 

M.  B.  D. 


Dried  Buttermilk 

Last  Spring  I  purchased  300  Leghorn 
day  old  chicks,  and  had  the  best  of  re¬ 
sults  feeding  sour  milk,  but  as  it  is  quire 
difficult  to  obtain  same  had  wondered  if 
another  season  dried  buttermilk  could 
not  be  substituted  with  equally  good  re¬ 
sults,  mixing  it  in  the  dry  mash.  On 
page  15-10  I  find  an  article  regarding  the 
use  of  dried  buttermilk  and  would  be 
very  much  interested  in  your  opinion  re¬ 
garding  same.  The  manufacturers  of 
the  milk  state  that  no  change  takes 
place  except  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
but  this  article  states  that  the  enzymes 
are  very  sensitive  to  heat,  light  and 
chemicals  and  that  they  resist  drying  to 
a  limited  extent.  Consequently  would 
suppose  that  the  dried  buttermilk  would 
not  give  the  same  good  results  as  the 
liquids.  \v.  G.  H. 

Enzymes  are  little  understood  sub¬ 
stances,  which,  like  vitamines,  we  as¬ 
sume  the  presence  of  rather  from  their 
action  than  their  known  composition  or 
character.  They  have  to  do  with  the 
production  of  fermentation  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  digestion,  and  it  is  for  these  qual¬ 
ities  that  they  are  cultivated  in  the  milk 
and  oat  mixture  spoken  of  in  the  article 
that  you  quote.  Dry  buttermilk  is  a 
valuable  food  for  young  chicks,  as  is  dry 
milk  of  any  kind,  but  it  would  not  con¬ 
tain  the  active  enzymes  for  which  the 
semi-solid  buttermilk  is  used  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  and  would  not  be  as  suitable  for 
their  purpose.  I  know  of  no  experiments 
with  the  Farmingdale  mixture  in  raising 
young  chicks,  but  dry  milk  has  long  been 
considered  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
growing  chick  ration,  and  I  think  that 
you  will  find  it  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  semi-solid  buttermilk  if  you  prefer  to 
use  it.  So  far  as  protein  and  other  nu¬ 
trients  are  concerned,  it  is  cheaper  than 
semi-solid  buttermilk.  When  fed  to  lay¬ 
ing  liens,  from  30  to  50  lbs.  may  be  added 
to  the  mash  customarily  used.  This 
amount  per  100  lbs.  of  mash.  There  have 
been  some  recent  statements  made  as  to 
control  of  coeciodisis  in  young  chicks 
through  the  feeding  of  dry  milk  that  are 
very  important  if  well  attested.  These 
come  from  California,  and  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  verify  them  by  correspond¬ 
ency  with  the  California  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  They  will  be  spoken  of  again  in 
these  columns.  M.  B.  d. 


r  Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  * 

Vitamin  A  for  Hatchability  —  Vitamin  D  for  Leg  Weakness 

EXPERIMENT  Stations  and  Poultry  Experts  recommend  COD 
LIVER  OIL  for  breeders,  and  for  baby  chicks. 

Use  MARDEN’S  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  and  be  safe.  It  is  rich  in 
Vitamins  A  and  D.  Vitamin  A  makes  better  eggs  for  hatching— more 
chicks  per  hundred  eggs.  Vitamin  D  prevents  and  cures  Leg  Weak¬ 
ness,  and  insures  a  strong  bone  growth. 

Inferior  grades  are  on  the  market.  Better  be  sure.  NATURAL  UN¬ 
PRESSED  oil  for  Poultry  and  Animal  Food  :  1-gal.  cans,  $2.00  ;  5-gal. 
cans,  $7.50  ;  tO-gal.  cans,  $13.50  ;  55-gal.  barrels,  at  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Express  Collect.  Please  ask  for  Circular  No.  3. 

Marden-Wild  Corporation,  500  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 


^lMWA*.,.W//AVV.W.V/A-.V.V.V//V,.V.W/JWW,AVrt*J 

Special  Announcement 

Lone  Elm  Leghorn  Farm,  owing  to  inability  to  keep  any  chicks  after 
April  30th,  quotes  following  prices:  May  1st  to  15th,  $18.00  per  hundred; 
May  15th  to  31st,  $15.00  per  hundred  and  June  chicks  $12.00  per  hundred. 

Taken  at  farm  $2.00  per  hundred  below  above.  Chicks  before  May 
1st  or  in  lots  less  than  100,  prices  quoted  in  free  circular.  Choice 
cockerels,  immediate  delivery,  $3.00  to  $8.00. 


Box  282- G 


LONE  ELM  LEGHORN  FARM 


Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


2---.“.---.-. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE  < 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure  bred  |  fev  rp*0>v'> 
stock.  Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock. 

Order  today  and  feei  safe.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

1’rlcea  postpaid  on  :  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns . 43.75  $7  25  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Aneonas .  .  ..  4.00  7.50  14.00  66.50  126.00 

S.  C.Blk.Minorcas.W. &Brd.  Rocks,  "S.C.&R.C.  Beds  4.00  7.75  15.60  72.60  141.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  4.25  8.25  16. 60  75  00  145.00  IMMEDIATE 

White  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.75  17.00  77.00  cuiquckt 

Jersey  Bik.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs .  7.00  13.60  25.00  115.00  amrmcn  I 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited .  3.50  6.50  12.00  60.00  120.00  ORDER  TODAY 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited .  3.00  6.50  10.00  50.00  100.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


1,000,000  Full  Blooded  “American”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT  HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  or. — 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . ..$6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  .  6.75 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  7.25 

Tancred  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Hocks,  Aneonas  .  7.75 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Whit©  Rocks  .  8.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas  . 9.2o 

Brahmas  Blue  Andalusians,  White  Orpingtons,  Golden  Wyandottes . 

Catalogue  Free — White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs — Custom  hatching — Order  chicks  now.  5%  cash  dis¬ 
count  on  all  orders  received  and  paid  in  full  30  days  before  chicks  are  wanted.  Selected  Free  Range  Breeders 

_ jooV  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  are  not  chick  brokers — we  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Reference:  Cur- 

wensville  National  Bank,  CurvvensviUe,  Pa.  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  210,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 
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WRITE  TODAY 
SAVE  HONEY 


HOYT VILLE  H/ITCHERY 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  ion 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  .................. 

S.  C.  Aneonas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Beds,  Brd.  Bocks. 

S.  C.  Bik.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks .  4- -5 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes . .  4-0 

Assorted  Chicks  (heavy  and  light  breeds)  $10  per  100 

Get  our  big  Illustrated  catalog  which  tell3  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  5s  worth  any 
chick  buyer’s  time  to  read  it.  If  in.  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  AVENUE  S  HOYT  VILLE,  OHIO 

“  Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From  ” 

nSUY  YOUR  CHICK  C 

**  FROM  A  POULTRYMAN 

15  years  as  a  successful  poultryman  means  only  one  thing — we  have  the 
right  kind  of  LEGHORNS  bred  for  heavy  production  of  marketable  eggs. 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST.  Dept.  N. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  INC.,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Olxio’S  Best”  BABY  CHICKS 


4. 


Our  chicks  are  frorr.  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . . .,..$4.25  $7.50  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  4.50  8.25  15.00  72.50  140.00 

White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp. ...  4.50  8.50  16.00  78.00  150.00 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.00.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live 
delivery,  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WLRT  HATCHERIES,  R.  F.  D.  4A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


1  BABY  CHICKS) 

DROPPED  AT  YOUR  DOOR. 


REaa  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  how  to  rai«e  chicks  successfully.  Learn  about  Pay 

Streak  Chicks  which  are  paying  big  for  others.  Our  17th  year. 

3  GRADES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM — We  have  what  you  want.  Write  about  your  needs. 

Pedigreed  Laying  Stock—  known  high  producers.  Trapnested.  1st  and  2nd 
High  Pens,  Quincy,  Illinois,  Contest.  Flock  average  up  to  186 
eggs  per  hen.  Net  profit  $4.76  per  hen.  Exhibition  Grade— winners 
at  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  State  Fair.  Select  Grade— 
low  prices,  pure-bred,  free  range  flocks  free  from  disease.  Fine  layers. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  131  TIRO.  OHIO 


w 

l 


as  send  you  this 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS — Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  approved  by  Ohio  State  University. 

Prices  on  (Postpaid) —  25 

Wh.,  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Aneonas . $3.75 

Wh.  Brd  and  Buff  Rocks.  S.  C.  &  R.  0.  R-  I.  Reds - 4.25 

Bik.  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes.  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons .  4.50 

Bik.  Lar.gshans,  Light  Brahmas... .  5.50 


50 

$7.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.50 

10.50 


Assorted  chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog. 


100 
$13.00 
15.00 
15.00 
16.00 
20.00 
or  order 


500 

$62.00 

72.00 

72.00 

77-00 

97.00 

direct 


from  this  ad.  THE  SOUTH  KENTON  PLTRY  FARM.  BOX  13.  KENTON.  OHIO 


s 


TRICKLER’S  KlSfti  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Tanered-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  True, large,  heavy-laying  type; in  ns 
weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedigreed  Bar¬ 
ron  269  egg  line  cockerels.  No  litrhts  used  ; 
chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  pepful.  Open 
dates,  April  27  and  May.  Prices.  Cire.  V  t-e. 

Also  Extra  Fine  QualityS.G.  Reds, 
White  Rocks 
Barred  Rocks  and  S.  L,  Wyandottes 
SI 4 per  1 00;  $68  per 500;  S!35per  1,000 

Hatches  April  13-20  27.  All  chicks  'shinned  special  deliv¬ 
ery,  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-REDS- ROCKS 

MEADOW  BROOK  chicks  are  making  money  for 
others— they  will  make  money  for  t/ou.  Many  Ru- 
itAL  New-Yorker  readers  will  testify  that  they  feel 
safe  in  buying  our  chicks  because  they  are  all  we 
represent  them — Healthy,  Thrifty,  and  True  to  Type. 

Order  your  March  and  April  Chicks  11  ft  \U  6 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List  II  U  ™  « 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


NOW! 


502 


ghe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  13,  1020 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


1  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  send  a 
new  subscriber.  Your  most  fearles  mag¬ 
azine  in  exposing  all  kinds  of  fakers, 
does  certainly  deserve  the  most  credit 
and  a  still  larger  circulation.  I  wish 
you  300.000  readers  in  a  short  time. 

Pennsylvania.  M* 

If  every  reader  who  approves  of  the 
exposing  of  crooks  and  frauds  would 
show  his  appreciation  by  securing  the 
subscription  of  a  neighbor,  as  A.  W.  did, 
the  circulation  would  soon  -amount  to  a 
half-million  or  more.  It  is  the  support 
of  such  staunch  farm  friends  that  makes 
The  R.  N.-Y.  powerful. 

In  a  Philadelphia  paper  there  appeared 
an  advertisement  asking  for  men  who 
would  be  willing  to  start  in  a  position 
at  $3,000  a  year  with  promise  of  rapid 
advancement,  phone  for  appointment. 
When  the  appointment  is  asked  for  it  is 
placed  several  days  in  the  future  .to  make 
it  seem  very  important.  Finally  you  reach 
the  private  office  and  find  one  of  these 
individuals  with  a  hypnotic  personality, 
and  if  you- are  lucky  you  get  out  without 
handing  over  $30  and  signing  up  for  a 
course,  by  mail,  *in  traffic  management 
with  the  American  Commerce  Asocia- 
tion.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn  this 
association  is  nothing  but  a  printing  es¬ 
tablishment  and  I  doubt  very  much  that 
their  course  has  any  real  value.  Better 
an  honest  living  by  hard  work  than  wast¬ 
ing  time  hunting  for  the  pot  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow.  J-  K.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  se¬ 
ductive  advertising  put  out  by  many  of 
the  correspondence  propositions.  The 
offer  of  a  position  at  $3,000  a  year  is 
attractive  to  a  large  number  of  people, 
and  no  doubt  many  answering  the  adver¬ 
tisement  are  caught  in  the  net. 

I  am  sending  clipping  regarding  “The 
Bogardus  Millions.”  I  think  that  a  note 
about  this  on  your  Publisher’s  Desk  page 
would  not  be  amiss.  w.  g.  b. 

Ma  ssachusetts. 

The  clipping  refers  to  the  Anneke  Jans 
Bogardus  claim  as  a  “ghost  now  more 
than  200  years  out  of  the  grave  wander¬ 
ing  up  and  down  and  seeking  heirs  to 
the  Trinity  Church  estate.”  The  only 
ones  who  will  reap  any  money  are  those 
who  perennially  solicit  funds  to  carry  on 
investigation.  The  issue  is  as  dead  as 
the  proverbial  door  nail  and  claim  to 
the  property  cannot  be  sustained. 

Frederick  II.  Gruneberg,  Sr.,  and  his 
son,  Frederick  II.,  Jr.,  convicted  last 
week  on  charges  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud  in  connection  with  activities  of 
the  Consolidated  Realty  and  Theaters 
Corporation,  were  sentenced  to  seven 
years  each  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  The  elder  Grune¬ 
berg.  sixty-two  years  old,  was  president 
of  the  corporation.  It  failed  in  1923 
after  nearly  $4,000,000  in  notes  and 
bonds  had  been  sold  to  6,000  persons. — 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard. 
If  a  few  more  of  these  promoters  were 
given  their  just  deserts  it  might  have  a 
salutary  -effect  on  the  others.  Any  sound 
proposition  is  worthy  of  investigation. 

You  will  see  by  enclosed  E.  P.  Beau¬ 
mont,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  now  trying  to 
sell  his  stock.  G.  r.  w. 

Bedford,  N  Y. 

This  E.  P.  Beaumont  is  the  individual 
who  has  made  a  nuisance  of  himself  by 
sending  out  boxes  of  neckties  to  people 
who  had  sent  no  order.  Evidently  that 
game  has  played  out,  and  fie  now  has 
adopted  the  short  course  to  riches.  We 
hope  no  one  will  be  so  unwise  as  to  part 
with  any  money  for  the  stock  of  this 
enterprise. 

Is  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Co.  reliable?  Address  is  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Insur¬ 
ance  policies  are  always  Greek  to  me. 

New  York. .  o.  b. 

The  limited  policies  are  “Greek”  to 
most  people.  If  they  were  not  few  peo¬ 
ple  would  invest  in  -such  policies.  When 
such  policies  are  sold  for  just  what  they 
are,  they  are  legitimate  enough,  but  too 
often  the  prospect  is  led  to  believe  that 
he  or  she  is  getting  full  accident  and 
health  insurance. 


Just  to  show  you  that  I’m  a  good  fel¬ 
low,  I’m  passing  this  “wonderfu”’  bar¬ 
gain  along  to  you ;  but  you’ll  have  to 
iuirrv  if  you  want  to  cash  in  on  that  $5 
check.  c-  E-  w- 

Michigan. 

This  is  another  “credit  check”  scheme 


of  Goodyear  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  sell¬ 
ing  rubber  coats.  Good  value  in  coats 
should  not  need  such  -schemes  to  sell 
them.  This  firm  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  reliable  rubber  concern  by  the 
name  of  Goodyear. 

What  do  you  know  abou-t  Women’s 
Digest,  245  West  47-th  St.,  New  York 
City?  The  enclosed  stub  will  explain 
itself.  My  friend  -paid  their  agent,  Earl 
Roberts,  who  represented  himself  to  be 
a  student  of  Buffalo  University,  $1  cash 
for  a  two  years’  subscription,  filled  out 
and  mailed  the  balance  of  stub  to  the 
company,  and  lias  written  them  twice 
since,  but  is  not  able  to  get  a  word  from 
them.  A  lot  of  the  neighbors  had  the 
same  experience.  Did  they  get  stung? 

Sanborn,  N.  Y.  J.  A.  w. 

Everyone  gets  “stung”  who  falls  for 
“college  student”  bunk  of  subscription 
agents.  Such  agents  are  imposters.  No 
self-respecting  young  man  would  appeal 
for  help  in  this  way.  We  find  no  record 
of  such  a  publication  as  Women's  Digest. 
The  same  scheme  to  get  money  for  an 
alleged  publication,  which  had  no  ex¬ 
istence  was  worked  from  Chicago  last 
year. 

Have  you  any  information  as  to  the 
standing  and  responsibility  of  the  Ap¬ 
proved  Wayside  Stations,  Inc.,  having  a 
central  office  at  16S  Bridge  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.?  Representatives  have  can¬ 
vassed  this  section  soliciting  member¬ 
ships,  the  plan  being  to  accept  only  bet¬ 
ter  class  State  road  and  wayside  dealers, 
and  lunch  places,  the  inducement  being 
that  the  display  of  the  trademark  sign 
of  the  corporation  will  be  an  evidence  to 
customers  of  the  good  character  and 
standing  of  -the  station.  A  membership 
fee  of  $10,  is  charged  followed  by  periodi¬ 
cal  payment  through  the  year.  The  cor¬ 
poration  agrees  'to  aid  in  purchasing,  sell¬ 
ing  and  generally  in  advising  for  the 
profitable  conducting  of  the  business  and 
is  to  make  periodical  inspections  to  as¬ 
sure  to  the  public  that  everything  is 
properly  kept  up.  x.  Y.  z. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Approved  Wayside  Stations  guar¬ 
antees  the  good  character  of  the  road¬ 
side  station,  but  who  or  what  will  guar¬ 
antee  the  standing  or  character  of  the 
Approved  Wayside  Stations,  Inc.?  The 
R.  N.-Y.  certainly  will  not.  These  “mem¬ 
bership  schemes”  spring  up  as  profusely 
as  the  proverbial  mushroom  after  a  Sum¬ 
mer  shower.  Such  schemes  rope  in  some 
easy  money  and  then  fade  away.  Save 
the  $10  and  put  it  to  some  good  use. 

About  the  first  of  October  I  answered 
an  advertisement  of  Peach  Lake  Farm, 
Brewster,  N.  Y.,  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  and  received  prices.  I  _asked 
them  when  those  they  priced  $1.75  each 
would  -begin  laying,  and  you  will  see  by 
their  answer,  they  said  with  good  care 
they  should  be  laying  in  four  to  six: 
weeks.  I  bought  40  and  it  was  a  month 
before  they  shipped  them,  and  they  will 
not  lay  for  six  weeks  to  come.  I  am  not 
satisfied,  as  I  did  not  get  what  I  paid 
for.  E.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

E.  M.  Benford,  proprietor  of  Peach 
Lake  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
given  ample  opportunity  to  adjust  this 
complaint,  but  sliowes  no  disposition  -to 
do  -so.  After  several  proddings,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ford  answered  our  letter  in  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  behalf,  making  an  evasive  and 
weak  defense  of  the  charges  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  All  too  many  poultrymen  make 
description  of  pullets  when  making  a 
sale  that  the  birds  do  not  fit.  When  a 
purchaser  relies  upon  the  representations 
of  the  seller,  as  he  must  do,  he  should 
have  the  privilege  of  returning  -the  birds 
and  have  Ihis  money  refunded.  This 
transaction  indicates  that  Mr.  Benford 
and  Peach  Lake  Farm  are  not  safe  to 
have  dealings  with  by  mail. 

What  do  j'ou  know  about  Bradley 
Brothers  Nursery,  Malranda,  Ill.’  Arc 
they  reliable?  I  would  like  to  send  them 
an  "order  for  trees.  F.  D.  N. 

New  Jersey. 

The  record  of  Bradley  Bros,  as  nur¬ 
serymen  and  seedsmen  during  the  past 
25  years  we  have  known  them  is  a 
most  unenviable  one.  Our  complaints 
indicate  that  no  tricks  of  the  trade  are 
unknown  to  these  gentlemen.  During 
tlia-t  time  these  brothers  have  operated 
under  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  names.  In 
addition  to  its  -shortcoming,  -the  firm  is 
execution  proof. 

Or,E.  in  the  country  courthouse,  stam¬ 
meringly  asked  for  a  .license.  “Hunting 
license?”  asked  the  clerk. 

“No.”  replied  Ole.  “Ay  bane  hunting 
long  enough.  Ay  want  marriage  license.” 
— Sunset  Magazine. 
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Values  Than  Ever  This  Season 

You’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  my  New  Big  Bargain  Book  when  you  see  how 
I  have  slashed  prices  and  the  big  savings  I  am  giving  my  customers  this 
year.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence,  or  roll  of  roofing,  or  can  of  paint,  until 
you  get  my  new  catalog— over  100  pages  of  real  bargains  on 

Fence,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Roofing,  Paint 

For  years  I  have  been  saving  money  for  my  million  customers — this  year 
I’ll  save  them  even  more.  Just  read  these  letters: 


"Received  my  fencing  and  gates.  I  figure 
I  saved  $60.00  on  prices  here  by  ordering 
from  you.”  N.  LEGGETT, 

Boulder,  Colo. 


"I  bought  fence  of  you  four  years  ago 
and  it  is  fine  and  bright  yet.  I  saved  about 
$15.00  on  this  order.”  I.  G.  STEWART, 

Harlan,  Iowa 


When  you  buy  from  Jim  Brown  you  get  Direct-From-Factory  prices — no  in-between  prof¬ 
its  added;  this  extra  saving  is  kept  right  in  your  own  pocket.  Furthermore  Jim  Brown 

-  pays  the  freight  and  I  ship  from  3  big  factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

b.  Adrian,  Mich.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  also  from  warehouses  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  The  low 
Direct-From-Factory  prices  are  all  you  pay  ^ 

—  not  one  extra  cent  is  added  —  Jim  Brown 
I  gives  you  REAL  Factory  prices  and  sat- 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Write  and  get  my 
Bargain  Book  NOW. 

JIM  BROWN,  President 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4310,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


JIM  BROWN’S 
HVEARBEST  J 
fcPAINTS^i 
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When  you  buy  John  Deere  implement »  you 
are  sure  of  prompt  repair  service 
throughout  their  long  life 


John  Deere 
A To.  999  Planter 
With  Fertilizer 
Attachment 


Til  411 


Accuracy  Plus  Economy 


Consider  these  advan¬ 
tages  which  you  get  when 
you  use  a  John  Deere  No. 
999  Corn  Planter  with  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Attachment: 

First — Unfailing  plant¬ 
ing  accuracy  which  only  the 
John  Deere  Natural  Drop 
Seed  Plate  can  give. 

Second  —  Fertilizer  is 
distributed  at  the  same 
time  the  seed  is  planted; 
thus  you  save  the  time  and 
labor  of  a  second  trip  over 
the  field. 


Third — Your  crops  have 
a  healthy  start  and  mature 
early;  giving  you  a  better 
chance  to  beat  the  frost. 

Fourth — You  can  dis¬ 
tribute  any  kind  of  fertil¬ 
izer  in  any  quantity  desir¬ 
ed.  The  attachment  can 
be  put  on  and  taken  off 
without  disturbing  the  seed¬ 
ing  mechanism. 

Briefly,  you  get  absolute 
accuracy,  you  cut  your 
labor  costs  and  increase 
your  profits. 


Write  for  folder  describing  the  999.  Learn  about  the  variable  drop 
that  enables  you  to  plant  2,  3  or  4  kernels  per  hill  by  shifting  foot 
lever.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  HI.,  and  ask  for  Folder  OR-637. 


JOHN1SDEERE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, me. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BUY  WHITE  CEDAR  FENCE  POSTS 
direct  from  forest.  Car  lot  prices  delivered  to  your  sta¬ 
tion.  PEOPLE’S  BANK  Tower,  Michigan 


I  Offer  Alfalfa  Hay  in  Gar  Lots  reaSonabie  price 

I.  C.  HAWKINS  144  West  St.  Syracuse,  N  Y 


Married,  Single  Farmers  and  Foremen  Supplied" 
DUTCHESS  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE.  251  Main  SI., Poughkeepsie, IN. Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT., 
Letchwortli  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  country,  near 
New  York  City;  small  family  adults;  good 
home  for  middle-aged  woman;  must  be  well 
recommended.  Write  APARTMENT  515,  202 

West  103d  St.,  New’  York. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  gardener,  married,  for  the 
care  of  a  farm-estate;  one  capable  of  handling 
a  commercial  proposition  of  vegetables,  fruit 
and  poultry;  good  salary  with  a  furnished 
house  and  all  conveniences;  located  near  two 
large  market  towns  in  Upper  Hudson  Vallp.v; 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  135,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  10  to  22  years  old,  for  general  farming, 
who  is  interested  in  dairying  and  poultry;  will 
pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  178,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy  on  farm  for  eight  months;  $25 
per  month,  board  and  lodging;  experience 
necessary.  FRED  BARNES,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  year  around;  state  wages  and  ex¬ 
perience  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  207,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  foreman  on  Duchess  County  dairy 
farm,  April  1;  $90  per  month  house,  usual 
privileges;  not  under  tO  years,  able  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility.  ADVERTISER  20S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  married,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  and  reliable,  for  small  estate  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio.,  April  1;  write  particulars  and 
wages  expected;  must  furnish  references.  BOX 
384,  South  Euclid,  Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wanted;  position  April 
1;  caretaker  private  estate;  good  reference. 
MATHIAS  MULLER,  R.  D.  1„  Warwick,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  by  the  month  on  dairy 
farm;  one  who  can  handle  Fordson  tractor; 
state  experience  and  wages  wanted.  Address 
W.  H.  REMSEN,  Clinton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  single  milkers  in  certified 
dairy;  $50  per  month  with  room  and  board. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


NEAT  married  couple  to  live  with  owner;  man 
for  orchard  and  nursery  work;  wife  for  house¬ 
work;  good  salaries.  BROOKS  BROS.  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married,  middle-aged  farmer  with 
small  family;  wife  to  board  one  or  two  men; 
modern  house,  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  234, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  tractor  and  repair 
work,  who  understands  farming.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMEN  wanted  to  study  nursing;  opportunity 
to  learn  a  profession;  earn  while  you  learn. 
Write  SUPERINTENDENT,  Greenville  Hospi¬ 
tal,  1825  Boulevard,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  poultry, 
fruit  and  truck  farm;  must  be  able  to  drive 
horses,  truck  and  tractor  and  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  general  farming;  wages  $100  per 
month  year  round,  house  and  some  extras. 
M.  S.  HALLOCK  CO.,  Inc.,  Rocky  Point,  Suff. 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  married  man  for  general  farm 
work.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  595,  Schenectady, 
N.'  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  single,  for  private 
e'state,  who  understands  brooding,  feeding  for 
broilers  and  egg  production,  also  caponizing; 
wages  $90  per  month  with  board  and  room. 
PENWOOD  FARM,  Box  838,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  small  family;  good  wages 
and  living  conditions;  must  be  neat,  good 
cook;  permanent  position.  RICH  NECK  FARM, 
Earleville,  Cecil  Co.,  Md. 


WANTED — Farm  manager  to  take  charge  of 
large  institutional  farm;  must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fruit,  dairying  and  stock;  married,  pre¬ 
ferably  without  family;  character  excellent; 
references.  ADVERTISER  239,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED' — Housekeeper  in  farm  home;  must  be 
good  cook;  no  objection  to  woman  with  child; 
a  good  home  to  right  party  by  April  1 ;  ref¬ 
erence  required;  Protestant.  ADVERTISER  240, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  all  round  experienced  men  for 
farm  and  garden;  single,  drive  team,  milk, 
and  handle  farm  machines;  must  have  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  honesty,  sobriety,  and  reliability; 
state  age.  wages  expected.  EDWARD  FAY, 
Mount  Kisco,  R.  F.  D.  3,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  wayside  tea  room  opening  Easter, 
good  c-ook  and  assistant;  business  opportunity 
for  efficient  person.  MRS.  EDWIN  SHAILER, 
Made  am,  Conn. 

WANTED — Farmer-gardener,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion,  for  thoroughly  experienced  man  on  gen¬ 
tleman's  estate  in  Connecticut.  M.  J.  SULLI¬ 
VAN,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FARMER,  small  family,  for  dairy  farm,  $75 
month  with  privileges.  WAITE,  251  Main 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  bam  man,  good  milker,  $60  month; 

single  teamster,  $60'  month;  single  man  for 
dairy  farm,  $60  month.  AV.  A.  WAITE,  251 
Main  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Woman  cook,  boys’  school,  .$75  per 
month  and  maintenance  to  start;  if  married 
can  give  work  to  husband;  good  salary.  COUN¬ 
TY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

CAPABLE,  experienced,  energetic  Americau 
woman  as  manager  and  matron  for  high-class 
Christian  adult  camp  and  boarding  house  in 
Connecticut;  must  be  able  to  secure  and  direct 
the  help  needed;  season  June  to  October;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged.  DAVID  LAYTON,  6G9  Daw¬ 
son  Street,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  drive  Find,  care  for 
two  cows,  chickens,  lawn  and  general  work  on 
place  near  Poughkeepsie;  must  board  groom; 
excellent  house  and  privileges;  first-class  refer¬ 
ences  required;  state  experience  and  wages  ' in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  249,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Partner  with  some  eapilal,  on  a 
150-acre  farm  in  Central  Delaware,  suitable 
for  general  farming,  gardening  or  dairy;,  two 
miles  to  town  on  improved  road;  six-room 
house,  good  schools;  March  15  or  sooner.  Ad¬ 
dress  HILL  OREST  FARM,  Smyrna,  Del. 

WANT  by  March  20,  a  poultryman,  experi¬ 
enced  in  raising  chicks  and  brooding  equip¬ 
ment;  our  specialty  is  weaned  pullets;  kindly 
state  age,  salary  expected  and  give  full  de¬ 
scription  of  your  ability  as  brooder  man  to¬ 
gether  with  references:  be  prompt  in  yonr  replv. 
STOCKTON  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  man  for  dairy  milk  house;  near  Erie; 

must  have  good  references;  $50  month  and 
board.  G.  B.  TAYLOR,  Box  472,  Erie,  Pa. 

WANTED— On  small  dairy  farm,  man  and  wife, 
he  to  care  for  dairy  and  crops,  wife  to  cook 
and  keep  house  for  owner  and  sister  and  one 
farm  hand;  all  improvements  in  house;  state 
age,  salary,  experience  in  letter.  C.  F.  BRID- 
DON,  Rock  Tavern,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once,  team  driver,  around  40, 
for  nine  months;  $60  per  month  and  board. 
Apply  JOHN  B.  COX,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — April  1,  young  single  man,  Protest¬ 
ant,  who  is  willing  to  learn  gardening  in  all 
its  branches;  board  and  room  with  private  fam¬ 
ily;  good  wages  while  learning.  Write  H.  W. 
GRAHAM,  Cold  Spring  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  poultryman,  private  farm,  Connec¬ 
ticut;  capable  assuming  responsibility;  ex¬ 
perienced,  married,  Protestant;  good  five-room 
tenement;  state  nationality,  wages,  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— A  married  man  for  general  farm 
work;  man  must  be  capable,  strong,  willing 
worker,  able  to  run  car;  wife  can  be  given 
some  work  if  she  desires  it;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  application.  ADVERTISER  253,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable,  experienced,  single  man,. 

on  small  truck  farm;  good  board;  state  wages. 
OTTO  RAU,  R.  D„  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Teamster,  plow  man,  married;  sal¬ 
ary  $80  per  month  and  house;  references  re¬ 
quired.  WALTER  RIDDELL,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN,  strong,  single,  capable,  experienced 
young  man;  experienced  feeder,  milker,  and 
calf  raiser;  agricultural  graduate;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages.  FRANCIS  SCHOLZ,  Re¬ 
formatory  for  Women,  Framingham,  Mass. 

WANTED — Single  man,  strong,  dependable,  good 
habits,  age  19-30,  for  general  farming;  small 
dairy  and  gardens;  references;  good  wages  and 
opportunities;  write  for  interview.  F.  W. 

BANKS,  Trout  Valley  Farm,  Beaverkill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Experienced  shepherd,  good  refer¬ 
ence,  to  care  for  about  400  sheep;  salary  $85 
month,  free  tenement,  milk.  wood.  ECONOMOU 
SHEEP  FARM,  Enst  Georgia,  Vt. 

MARRIED  man.  all  around,  handy,  to  drive 
truck  and  deliver  ice  to  family  trade;  good 
house.  ADVERTISER  260,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  to  take  charge  of  outside 
work  in  moderate  sized  cemetery.,  25  miles 
from  New  York;  he  must  be  married  man  un¬ 
der  45,  with  complete  ont-door  experience,  will¬ 
ing  to  work  with  and  able  to  handle  men;  com¬ 
fortable  home  near  property;  opportunity  for 
increasing  earnings  as  ability  is  proved:  ceme¬ 
tery  experience  helpful,  but  cot  essential;  replv 
by  letter,  stating  age,  nationality,  experience, 
references  and  salary  expected.  BOX  441,  Rve. 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farmer  and  gardeher,  single,  on 
private  place  in  Connecticut;  must  know  how 
run  Ford,  and  milk;  $00  month  and  hoard;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  261,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  boy  or  single  man  on  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  non-smoker  preferred;  please  state 
experience  and  wages  desired.  F.  S.  HOLLEN¬ 
BECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

FARMER,  middle-aged  man,  to  work  farm; 

must  be  a  good  milker  and  have  experience 
on  farm;  reference  must  be  of  the  best;  wages 
$60,  room  and  board.  THE  FARM,  F.  W. 
Kraft  &  Sons  Co.,  North  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

NIGHT  watchman,  middle-aged  man  to  act  as 
night  watchman;  must  have  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  with  steam  boiler  and  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable  and  furnish  the  best  of  reference;  wages 
$60  per  month,  room  and  board.  THE  FARM 

F.  W.  Kraft  &  Sons  Co.,  North  White  Plains! 

N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  to  match  experience 
with  capital  in  building  up  poultry  plant; 
must  understand  all  lines  of  business;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  265,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  at  once,  an  experienced  all  round 
industrious  married  poultryman;  good  house, 
nice  location:  must  be  willing  to  board  help; 
state  experience,  give  references,  and  state 
wages  expected  in  first  letter;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  to  right  party;  indifferent  workers  need  not 
apply.  Address  WALTER  J.  SHEARER,  Vine- 
inont,  Ta. 


WANTED — An  instructor  of  dairying;  must  be 
college  graduate  and  have  practical  experience 
in  care  of  stock  and  manufacture  of  dairy 
products;  position  open  at  once.  THE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


MAN  and  wife  wanted  for  farm  in  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty;  steady  employment  all  year  round.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  268,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — A  competent  sober  man  to  work  a 
dairy  and  fruit  farm  on  shares;  equipped  to 
date,  electric  light  and  water  in  barn;  near 
city;  20  good  young  cows;  milk  sold  to  ped¬ 
dlers  at  6  cents  quart;  must  furnish  good  ref¬ 
erence.  Answer  BOX  22,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  farmer,  single  as  florist’s 
helper;  $30  per  week;  permanent  position  for 
the  right  man;  only  fast  and  hard  worker  need  an¬ 
swer;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  JOHN 
WALLENBORN,  Florist,  North  Bellmore,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Capable  woman,  general  housework- 
er,  for  family  of  two  adults,  two  small  chil¬ 
dren;  must  be  good  plain  cook,  and  willing  to 
do  small  laundry;  have  nursemaid  for  children; 
comfortable  quarters,  $60  monthly;  prefer  set¬ 
tled  woman,  permanent  position.  MRS.  PEK- 
CIVAL  WILDE,  Sharon,  Conn. 

WANTED — A  couple;  farm  foreman  capable  of 
handling  men;  general  farm  experience,  good 
with  horses,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry;  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  in  farm  house;  six  to  nine 
men  board  there;  separate  apartment  l'or  cou¬ 
ple;  wife  to  cook  and  take  care  of  house;  write, 
giving  references  and  experience  and  state  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  FAIRYDALE  FARM,  Pawling, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  for  small  es¬ 
tate,  Long  island;  man  help  with  garden, 
cow1,  drive  car;  wife,  laundress,  family  large; 
separate  cottage  provided  for  Summer,  live 
main  house  Winter;  references  required;  write 
for  appointment,  stating  experience,  wages. 
Address  ROOM  1201,  20  Exchange  Place,  Nesv 
York. 

WANTED — Man  to  w-ork  on  poultry  farm;  $50 
per  month  and  board;  good  home  for  right 
man.  J.  M.  MILLS,  It.  F'.  D.  2,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

NURSE  wanted  for  institutional  work  in  coun¬ 
try;  graduate  preferred.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — An  experienced  gardener  for  the 
care  of  suburban  estate  near  New  York; 
capable  of  handling  vegetable  and  flower  gar¬ 
dens,  chickens,  hoises,  etc.;  able  drive  cars; 
residence  furnished;  only  sober,  experienced, 
earnest  man  wanted;  reply  must  state  age, 
wages  and  previous  experience  on  gentlemen’s 
estate;  do  not  reply  unless  fully  qualified.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARM  manager,  or  country  estate,  experienced 
all  branches.  Address  BOX  234,  Cooperstown. 
N.  Y. 

CARPENTER,  experienced,  married  desires  coun¬ 
try  position  April  1  near  New  York.  FRANK 
RISTAU,  279  Driggs  Ave,,  Brooklyn',  N.  Y. 

COMMERCIAL  fruit  grower  seeks  position,  man¬ 
ager,  superintendent  large  farm;  open  rec¬ 
ord;  personal  references.  ADVERTISER  206, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  all  around  man  for  farm  and 
estate  work,  chauffeur  license;  will  work 
small  estate;  wife  willing  to  help  in  house; 
references.  MR.  D.  L.  COUTANT,  Box  490, 
Elmsford,  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE  single  American,  33,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  position  on  estate  or  farm  re¬ 
quiring  first-class  services;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  in  all  requirements.  D.  T.  HAYDEN, 
Rock  Gate  F’arm,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man,  24,  wants  year  around  posi¬ 
tion,  on  general  farm;  good  teamster  and 
milker;  state  wages  and  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  209,  care  Rural  NeW- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wants  position  on  orchard;  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches;  honest,  reliable  and  a 
Willing  worker;  cipable  of  assuming  responsi¬ 
bility;  use  no  liquor.  ADVERTISER  215,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  25  years  experience,  wishes 
position  private  estate  or  small  commercial 
plant  preferred;  mirriod  with  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHEPHERD,  first-class,  is  open  for  position; 

English;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  226, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ARE  you  the  party  looking  for  100  per  cent 
service  for  your  100  cents,  from  a  father  aud 
two  sons  who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives 
on  purebred  stock  and  rotation  grain  farms; 
do  not.  profess  to  be  criterions  but  superior  to 
the  mediocre;  all  have  some  high  school  and 
agricultural  training;  lovers  of  live  stock,  dry 
handed  A.  R.  milkers;  have  fitted,  mannered 
and  exhibited  on  tan  bark  and  sale  ring;  co¬ 
operative  workers  for  the  cause;  Protestant 
Americans,  no  liquor  or  cigarettes;  Ayrsliires 
or  Guernseys  preferred;  references  and  pictures 
exchanged;  present  service  release  on  10  days’ 
notice.  ADVERTISER  236,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  no  children,  as  working  fore¬ 
man  or  superintendent  of  commercial  farm 
or  private  estate;  fully  competent  and  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  lines;  references.  ADVERTISER 
238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUIT  and  poultry,  married  man,  American, 
desires  position  on  fruit  farm,  or  fruit  and 
poultry;  prtcti-al  experience  in  pruning,  spray¬ 
ing.  picking  and  packing  fruit;  industrious, 
conscientious  worker;  permanent  position  de¬ 
sired:  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  preferred 

E.  II.  WOLFENDEN,  304  S.  3d  St,,  Colwyn,  Pa. 

MIDDLE-AGED  retired  farmer,  two  years  ex¬ 
perience  certified  dairy,  available  for  charge 

Of  small  herd,  April  1;  good  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOLLAND  family  with  two  school  children, 
wish  position  on  dairy,  April  1  or  later;  man 
and  wife,  good  milkers.  T.  TRAVAILLE,  153 
Grenelle  Ave.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 

FARMER,  life  experience,  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  practical  in  all  branches:  competent 
and  industrious.  ADVERTISER  244,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MARRIED,  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  247,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  tractor  men,  experienced  in  the  operation 
and  care,  wish  positions  together  on  large 
farm.  ADVERTISER  240,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  American,  strictly 
temperate,  honest;  experienced  in  fruit  or 
dairy;  married;  wants  position  April  1.  L.  W. 
JACKMAN,  East  Pepperell,  Mass. 


FARMER,  handy  carpenter;  single;  raise  300 
bushels  potatoes  acre;  $05  month,  good  board. 
BOX  10,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Vegetable  gardening  or  greenhouse 
work  on  private  place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON, 
54  Central  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


MARRIED  farmer,  34,  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  dairy  farm;  no  children;  steady  and 
reliable;  good  reference.  ARTHUR  ELWELL, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  woman  wants  work  in  boarding¬ 
house  or  farm  house  where  men  are  boarded 
or  general  work  in  home.  P.  O.  BOX  871, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  or  estate  man¬ 
ager;  married  man  and  family,  managed  own 
farm  for  20  years;  good  school  essential;  ref¬ 
erences  as  to  honesty  and  character.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  experienced  farmer,  wants  farm  on 
shares  or  salary,  either  working  manager  or 
foreman;  farm  .or  estate;  Pennsylvania  or  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred.  P.  O.  BOX  94,  Sanataria  Springs, 


CARETAKER  —  Middle-aged,  unmarried  man 
would  like  position  on  private  estate;  good 
mechanic,  do  all  kinds  of  repairing;  15  years’ 
experience  in  farming.  AUGUST  NELSEN, 
Hartford  Turnpike  Road,  care  of  Miller,  North 
Haven,  Conn. 


MANAGER  wishes  position  April  1;  grade  A 
and  certified  milk  a  specialty;  understand  all 
machinery;  can  handle  help  and  get  results- 
married,  age  33,  one  child,  Protestant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  25G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
YOUNG  man,  American,  with  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  training,  desires  position  as  assistant 
on  modern  commercial  poultry  farm  or  estate- 
references.  JOHN  DELK,  care  Stoncy  Hill 
Farm,  Amagansett  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WAN!  ED — Position  as  manager,  experienced  in 
general  and  fruit  farming;  understand  green¬ 
houses  and  nursery  work;  married,  45  vears 
01L7S  FRANKLIN  ST.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


FARM  or  estate  manager,  capable  of  handling 
any  size  proposition;  six  years  with  last  em¬ 
ployer;  thoroughly  understand  breeding,  feeding 
and  handling  purebred  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and 
poultry;  competent  in  handling  help;  excellent 
references;  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  262 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  20  years  practical  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches  capable  chick  raiser  and 
egg  getter,  wants  position,  BOX  183,  Bethle¬ 
hem.  Pa. 


CHRISTIAX  young  man,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm;  some  experience;  willing  work¬ 
er.  ADVERTISER  263,  care  Rural  NeW-Yorker. 


general  useful,  drive  ear,  etc.;  wife  willing 
to  work  in  owner’s  house  occasionally;  cottage 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  264,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  desires  position  on  estate  as 
_man;  good  chauffeur  and  mechanic.- 
BOX  o,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


FARMER— Married,  middle-age,  reliable,  under- 
stands  farming  in  all  branches,  also  improv¬ 
ing,  wishes  position  as  caretaker  or  work  same 
on  shares;  good  reference  given.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMERS  who  want  good  help  year  round  on 
poultry,  market  garden  or  teamster,  no  dairy: 
single  Protestant  American,  good  habits;  Ohio’ 
New  York  State  preferred;  good  home.  BOX 
2e4,  Shavertown,  Pa. 


COI  PLE,  ebildless,  farmer,  gardening,  expert 
with  animals,  poultry;  wife,  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper;  prefer  care  estate.  ADVERTISER  269 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


[  Farm*  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FY>R  SALE — Orchard  land,  no  buildings,  along 
main  State  highway;  best  varieties  apple 
trees.  11  years  old.  T.  ENSLIN,  Haekettstown, 

■IN .  J . 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm  of  85 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  bordering 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGE.NDORF, 
New  York,  N.  Y 


acres,  near  Lake 
on  the  E sop us 
100  E.  4 2d  St., 


MACADAM  road  farm  for  sale,  120  acres,  good 
buildings  garden  soil,  woodlot.  roadside  and 
city  markets.  SEWARD,  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


ADAPTABLE  truck  and  poultry  farm,  36  acres 
comfortable  home;  hot  and  cold  water,  bath’ 
six  rooms;  50  miles  out:  Central  .Ters«y;  near 
station;  $2,000  cash  required  ADVERTISER 
197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  or  lease,  55-acre  poultry  farm  or  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  new  9-room  cement  house,  im¬ 
provements;  plant  equipped  for  2.f>00  layers 
8.800  new  incubator,  farm  machinery;  horse! 
cow,  six-room  cottage  running  water;  stocked’ 
<00  pullets,  500  breeders:  all  $18,000.  -ash  S’  - 
oOO:  photographs.  SCOTT’S.  Box  405,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


oimuj  or  trade  for  smaller  farm,  1  Cl  acres  11- 
room  boarding  house;  want  small  farm  ’suit¬ 
able  for  poultry,  having  running  water  sunnlv 
Address  BOX  475,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT— From  April  1,  dairv  farm  of  127 
a -res,  six  miles  from  Middletown,  N.  Y  ,  one 
miles  from  creamery;  on  main  road,  good  build¬ 
ings,  etc.;  for  further  particulars,  inquire  E  F' 
COUTANT,  52  Wlieatcn  Place,  Rutherford,  N.  j! 

F’OR  SALE — Commuters  farm.  14  acres,  2  chick¬ 
en  houses,  6-room  house,  all  modern  imrrove- 
ments;  one  mile  Gillette  station.  H.  HULME 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Millington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 115-acre  equipped  Delaware  farm 
wood  and  timber  enough  to  nearly  pay  for 
it;  two  running  streams;  would  exclian"e  for" 
small  fa'-m  or  renting  property.  E.  E.  ROOT 
Owner,  Harrington,  Del.  ’ 


‘.  vi,  r,- 


-r-Hscern 


-  -  .  nan;  water  front 

poultry  farm.  for  less  than  cost  of  buildings; 
beautiful  location:  140  acres,  100  unde-  culti¬ 
vation,  twice  $8,000.  W.  J.  VESSEY  Shell- 
town,  Md.  ’ 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  493 . 


AT  LAST  something  new  has  happened  in  the  history  of  machine 
L  milking! 

For  15  years  milking  machine  makers  have  been  bringing  out  new 
models — telling  of  the  grand  improvements  they  have  made — BUT 
when  all  was  said  and  done,  it  proved  to  be  mostly  talk,  which  didn’t 
mean  a  thing  to  the  farmer. 

Now — the  Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Company  has  brought  out 
something  really  new. 

The  wonderful  SURGE  Milker  has  changed  all  old  ideas  of  what  a 
milking  machine  ought  to  accomplish.  You  cannot  judge  this  ma¬ 
chine  by  anything  you  ever  knew  of  milking  machines  in  the  past. 
Breeders  who  used  to  be  afraid  to  put  a  machine  on  their  record 


making  pure  breds  are  using  the  SURGE.  They  tell  us  they  are 
making  wonderful  records — and  the  udders  have  never  been  kept 
in  better  condition  by  the  most  careful  hand  milking. 

Dairymen  producing  for  city  milk  trade  who  couldn’t  make  pure, 
clean  milk  with  old  type  machines  are  earning  premiums  for  low  bac¬ 
teria  count — and  spend  no  more  time  washing  the  SURGE  than 
they  used  to  spend  washing  milk  pails. 

The  SURGE  is  sweeping  everything  before  it.  It  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  has  happened  in  the  dairy  industry  for  many  years. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  details  of  our  surprising  offer  that  gives 
you  a  chance  to  prove  out  these  things  for  yourself  before  you 
obligate  yourself  to  buy  a  thing. 


Think  of  that!  You  men  who  have  tried  so  hard  to  keep 
old  “Long  Tube”  milkers  clean— and  couldn’t  get  by 
with  it.  Only  these  four  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to  wash. 
No  long  tubes.  No  claws.  No  places  for  milk  to  lodge  and 
bacteria.  Milk  travels  only  4  inches  from  teat  to  pail. 

Another  thing!  You  take  the  machine  all  apart  for  washing  in  20 
seconds.  No  tools  needed.  And  you  put  it  all  together  ready  for 
use  in  half  a  minute.  If  you  have  ever  handled  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  you  know  what  this  means.  The  one 
old  objection  to  milking  machines  is  wiped 
off  the  slate.  Any  man  can  make  a  grade 
of  milk  equal  to  Certified  stand¬ 
ards  with  the  Surge. 


Why  Do  We  Call 
It  the  “SURGE”? 

You  will  know  at  once  when  you  see  it  work.  That  surging 
action — back  and  forth,  gets  the  milk  as  no  milker  ever  got  it 
before.  Cows  that  would  never  give  down  their  milk  to  a 
machine,  milk  out  DRY  with  this  wonder  milker.  It  sucks 
from  the  front,  just  like  a  calf.  It  gets  the  strippings  as  no 
machine  ever  got  them.  For  two  years  it  has  been  milking  a 
herd  of  freak  cows  that  we  got  together  to  put  this  machine 
to  the  most  difficult  test  that  any  milker  ever  had  to  meet. 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.  nep«.  30-73 
5X3  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your  special 
offer  on  the  Pine  Tree  Surge  Milker. 

I  milk . cows. 


Mail 

Coupon  for  FREE 

Demonstration  OFFER ! 

You’ve  been  reading  here  the  most  surprising  statements  you  have  ever  read  about  a 
milking  machine.  But  you  will  never  believe  them  as  we  believe  them  until  you  see  this 
wonder  milker  working  in  your  own  barn,  on  your  own  cows.  That  s  why  we  are  ready 
to  offer  you  a  chance  to  have  a  FREE  demonstration  without  obligating  yourself  to  buy 
anything.  We  want  you  to  see  the  Surge  Milker  milk  out  a  cow  that  you  are  ready  to 
bet  can’t  be  milked  by  machine.  We  want  you  to  take  the  machine  apart  and  wash 
it,  yourself.  Just  to  see  how  quick  and  easy - 

it>s  done-  Easy  Terms 


Once  you  see  these  things  for  yourself,  we  don’t 
have  to  spend  any  time  trying  to  “Sell”  you  an 
outfit.  You’ll  never  let  us  take  it  out  of  your 
barn.  But  we’re  taking  the  chance  of  that — not 
you.  Our  FREE  demonstration  offer  leaves  you 
open  to  do  exactly  what  you  want  to  do.  It  is 
the  most  surprising  offer  ever  made  in  milking 
machine  history.  Send  today  for  full  details. 


Any  man  who  wants  to  buy  a  Pine  Tree  Surge 
Outfit  after  our  free  demonstration,  can  make  a 
deal  to  pay  for  it  on  very  easy  terms.  We’ll  figure 
with  you  to  keep  the  cost  down  by  using  any  equip¬ 
ment  you  may  have  already  installed  in  your  barn. 
You’ll  be  surprised  how  little  it  will  amount  to. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  right  now.  It  doesn’t 
obligate  you  to  do  a  thing  but  listen  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  we  have  ready  to  make  you.  Mail  the  coupon 
at  once. 


What  power  will  you  use?  □  Gas  □  Electricity 


PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 


Name 


R.  F.  D, 


2843  West  19th  Street,  Dept.  30*73  Chicago,  Ill. 


$2)  Willow  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
1518  First  Ave.  So.,  Seattle,  Wash, 
m  £.  nth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


750  N.  Washington  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Mina. 
2445  Prince  Street,  BerKeley,  Cal. 

Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Address 
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A  Poultry  Parade  Led  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Rock 


Studebaker  Standard  Six  Duplex-Phaeton 


$1145 

f.  o.  b.  factory 


If  desired  purchase  can  be 
arranged  on  a  fair  and  lib¬ 
eral  Budget  Payment  Plan 
at  the  lowest  time-payment 
rates  known  to  the  industry. 


Studebaker  offers  this  ideal  car  for  farmers 


—ideal  because  it  offers  closed  car  protection  in  30  seconds  without 
sacrificing  the  utility  and  freedom  of  an  open  car 


THE  Studebaker  Duplex 
offers  important  advantages 
— found  in  no  other  open  car. 

Within  its  steel-framed  upper 
structure  are  concealed  roller 
side  enclosures  which  the  driver 
can  lower  in  30  seconds  without 
leaving  his  seat — giving  instant 
protection  from  rain,  snow,  cold 
or  wind. 

To  the  farmer  the  Stude¬ 
baker  Duplex  offers  decided  ad¬ 
vantages.  Without  sacrificing 
the  freedom  of  an  open  car,  he  has  closed-car 
comfort  always  at  his  finger  tips.  Bulky  crates, 
baskets  and  tools — difficult  to  handle  in  a  closed 
car — are  easily  loaded  into  the  big,  roomy  rear 
compartment.  Typical  of  the  utility  of  the  car  is 
the  removable  seat  back,  allowing  for  extra  carry¬ 
ing  space  without  danger  to  upholstery. 

Most  powerful  car  of  its  size 

According  to  the  rating  of  the  Society  of  Auto¬ 
motive  Engineers,  the  Studebaker  Standard  Six 
Duplex-Phaeton  is  the^g%jt  powerful  car  of  its 
size  and  weight  in  the  world.  24  makes  of  five- 
passenger  open  cars  have  less  power,  yet  sell  for 
from  $5  to  $5505  more. 

It  excels  in  power — and  in  stamina,  too.  For 
the  engine  is  matched  with  a  chassis  of  amazing 


strength  and  sturdiness.  Tre¬ 
mendous  reserve  mileage  is  built 
into  every  Studebaker  chassis — 
insuring  exceptional  depend¬ 
ability  and  low  upkeep  cost. 
Studebaker  sale  of  repair  parts 
for  1925  averaged  only  $10  per 
car. 

Quality  in  every  detail 

Quality  begins  with  the  durable 
metallic  blue  finish  and  runs 
clear  through  the  car.  Some  of 
the  costly  features  of  design 
which  are  not  readily  seen  but  contribute  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  car  include:  body  frame¬ 
work  of  choice  hardwood;  completely  machined 
crankshaft;  tapered  roller  bearings;  oil  and  gas 
filters  and  air  cleaner;  automatic  spark  control,  etc. 

Full-size  balloon  tires  (with  specially  designed 
steering  gear),  plus  long,  resilient  springs,  assure 
maximum  riding  comfort.  Upholstery  is  genuine 
leather  over  deep,  restful  cushions. 

Complete  equipment 

Gasoline  gauge  on  the  dash;  improved  one-piece 
windshield  with  automatic .  cleaner;  rear-view  mir¬ 
ror;  special  coincidental  lock  to  ignition  and  steering 
gear,  which  is  controlled  by  the  same  key  used  for 
the  spare-tire  carrier;  foot-controlled  cowl  ventila¬ 
tor.  Lights  are  operated  by  a  steering-wheel  switch. 


One-Profit  value 

Studebaker  is  able  to  offer  the  famous  Standard  Six 
chassis  and  the  exclusive  Duplex  body  at  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  price  because  of  advantages  gained 
through  One-Profit  manufacture. 

Like  Ford  in  the  low-price  field,  Studebaker  saves 
the  profits  of  outside  parts  and  body  makers  by 
manufacturing  all  engines,  bodies,  clutches,  gear  sets, 
brakes,  springs,  differentials,  steering  gears,  axles, 
gray-iron  castings  and  drop  forgings  in  its  own 
modern  plants.  Savings  thus  effected  enable  Stude¬ 
baker  to  use  finer  materials  and  more  painstaking 
workmanship — without  charging  higher  prices. 

Unit-Built  construction 
Studebaker’s  unique  manufacturing  facilities  re¬ 
sult,  too,  in  cars  designed,  engineered  and  built  as 
units.  The  hundreds  of  parts  in  a  Studebaker  func¬ 
tion  as  a  smooth-working  unit,  giving  scores  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  excess  transportation,  greater 
riding  comfort  and  minimum  repair  expense. 

Studebaker  recently  published  a  list  of  nearly  300 
owners  who  have  each  driven  their  Unit-Built 
Studebakers  over  100,000  miles — some  200,000  and 
even  300,000  miles.  That  is  proof  of  the  tremendous 
reserve  mileage  built  into  every  Studebaker. 

Another  important  point  to  consider  in  buying  a 
car:  Because  all  phases  of  manufacture  are  directly 
under  Studebaker  control,  Studebaker  cars  are  kept 
constantly  up-to-date,  thus  stabilizing  resale  values. 


In  30  seconds  the  Studebaker  Duplex  can  he  converted 
into  a  snug,  enclosed  car.  No  hunting  for  torn,  ill- 
fitting  curtains.  No  need  to  get  out  of  the  car. 


Authorized  Studebaker  Sales  and  Service  throughout  the  State 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMS — Dell  Greenley  &  Sons 
AKRON— A.  C.  Hollenbeck 
ALBANY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inn. 

ALBION— E.  Kirk  Bell 
AMSTERDAM — Amsterdam  Motor 
Sales  Co. 

ANTWERP— Alton’s  Garage 
ARCADE — Reynolds  &  Kohler 
ASTORIA — Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ATTICA— C.  R.  Stroh 
AUBURN — George  H.  Leonard 
AVON — Cullinan  Bros. 

BABYLON— Richard  S.  Ewell 
BALLSTON  SPA — Roy  C.  Vrooman 
BARKER — Barker  Garage 
BATAVIA — Chas.  Mancuso  &  Son 
BATH— D.  S.  Rider 
BAY  SHORE — Barrett-Delemarre 
BINGHAMTON— Baxter-Murray 
Motor  Co. 

BREWSTER — Brewster  Garage  . 
BRIDGEHAMPTON— Tucker  &  Mur- 
ray  Co. 

BROCKPORT — Economy  Motor  Co. 
BUFFALO — Meyer  Motor  Car  Co.,  Inc. 
CALLICOON — Thomas  F.  Bennedum 
CANAJOHARIE — Canajoharie  Motor 
Sales 

CAPE  VINCENT— Leon  L.  Peo 
Garage  Co. 

CARTHAGE— Carthage  Mtr.  Car  Co. 
CATSKILL— The  Catskill  Auto  Co. 
CEDARHURST — Donner  Auto  Sales 
Co. 

CLAYTON— Francis  M.  McKinley 
CLIFTON  SPRINGS— Francis  J. 
Maslyn 

CLYDE— Arthur  L.  Sclilede 
CLYMER— W.  7.  Deuink 
CO  BLESKILL— Motor  Inn  Auto  Co., 
Inc. 


COHOES — Hunter  &  Fonda,  Inc. 
COLLINS  CENTER— L.  A.  Johengen 
CORNING— W.  J.  Morrow,  Inc. 
CORTLAND— Clifford  M.  Smith 
DANSVILLE— Fred  G.  Mullett 
DELEVAN— T.  Jay  Titus 
DELHI — Delhi  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
DE  RTJYTER— Hays  &  Wood 
DOBBS  FERRY— Blue  Ribbon  Service 
Co. 

DUNKIRK— Henry  Schafer 
E.  AURORA— W.  A.  Kelver 
E.  ROCHESTER— George  H.  Ano 
ELMHURST— Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ELMIRA — Silvertown  Motor  Co. 
FALCONER — Progressive  Mach.  & 
Garage 

FAR  ROCKAWAY— Donner  Auto 

Sales  Co. 

FAUST— Fred  Lang 
FLORAL  PARK— Westpfal  Motors 
FLUSHING— Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
FRANKLINVILLE— Ernest  Stringham 
FREEPORT — Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
FULTON— Geo.  D.  DeWolfe 
GENESEO — Conlon  &  O’Leary 
GENEVA — Geneva  Auto  Co. 

GLEN  COVE — Gregory  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
GLENS  FALLS — Barber  Sales  Corp. 
GLOVERSVILLE — Busse  Motor  Co. 
GOUVERNEUR— W.  E.  Lytle 
GRANVILLE— L.  A.  Rathbun 
GREAT  NECK — Russell  B.  Collins 
GREENWICH— David  Carnohan 
HAMBURG— W,  Henry  Bruce 
HAMILTON— E.  C.  Still’s  Garage 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON— A,  F 
Murphy 

HEMPSTEAD— Baldwin  Motor  Co. 
HIGHLAND  FALLS— Weyan’s  Gar. 
HOLLEY — John  J.  Burns 
HONEOYE  FALLS— Fred  C.  Stetner 
HORNELL— C.  A.  Burdett 
HUDSON — The  Crescent  Garage 
HUNTINGTON— Walter  H.  Flessel 


ITHACA— J.  B.  Lang.  Eng,  &  Gar.  Co. 
JAMESTOWN— Wm.  N.  Gokey 
JOHNSTOWN— The  Best  Garage 
JORDAN— The  Motor  Inn 
KINGSTON— Van  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 
LAKE  PLACID— D.  W.  Jenney,  Inc. 
LAKEVILLE— E.  I.  Tripp 
LANCASTER — Gordon  J.  Walter 
LEROY — Chas.  Mancuso  &  Son 
LEWIS — D,  M.  Johnson 
LEWISTON— Fred  Seick 
LIBERT  if — Libeity  Auto  Sales  Co. 
LOCKPORT— Tim.key  Motor  Car  Co. 
LOWVILLE — Schantz  Bros. 
LYNBROOK— Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
LYONS— Arthur  L.  Schlede 
MALONE— L.  G.  Ryan  &  Co. 
MANLIUS— Jacob  Cohen 
MARLBORO — Sundstrom  Motor  Co. 
MASSENA — Frank  Payment 
MECHANICSVILLE— Cowen’s  Garage 
Co. 

MEDINA— Clark  H.  Butts 
MIDDLETOWN— Creeden  &  Addy 
MILLBROOK— Ralph  Waterman 
MINEOL A— Wallace  Motors 
MONROE— Central  Garage 
MONTICELLO— Blue  Ribbon  Auto 
SrIcs 

MONTOUR  FALLS— A.  V.  Covert  & 
Son 

MORAVIA— M.  E.  Springer 
MT.  KISCO— Mt,  Kisco  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
MT.  MORRIS— Conlcn  &  O’Leary 
Mt.  VERNON— Clover  Motor  Sales 
NAPLES— H.  P.  Parish 
NEWARK — Newark  Garage  Co. 
NEWBURGH— James  S.  Tyler 
NEW  ROCHELLE— Clover  Motor  Sales 
NEW  YORK — Studebaker  Corporation 
of  America 

NIAGARA  FALLS— Wm.  McVittie 
NORTH  CREEK— Pereau’s  Garage 
NORWICH— L  A.  Cevasco 
NUNDA— C.  H.  Holmes 


NYACK— Albert  A.  Coneys 
OGDENSBURG— J.  Frank  Sharp 
OLD  FORGE — Woodruff  Bros. 

OLEAN — Fred  W.  Forness,  Jr. 
OSSINING — Cornells  Motors 
OSWEGO — Cayuga  Garage,  Inc. 
OWEGO— Burt  W.  Miller 
OYSTER  BAY— Stedman  Motor  Co., 
Inc. 

PALMYRA — Red  Pole  Garage 
PARMA— Albert  E.  Smith 
PEEKSKILL — Snowden  &  Janney,  Inc. 
PENN  YAN— H.  B.  Parish 
PERRY— S.  T.  Gilboy 
PINE  PLAINS — Tremper’s  Garage 
PLATTSBURG— L  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PLEASANTVILLE — H.  P.  Brundage 
PORT  CHESTER — Clover  Motor  Sales 
PORT  HENRY— L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PORT  JEFFERSON— J.  S.  Kessler 
PORT  JERVIS — Port  Jervis  Garage 
PORT  RICHMOND— Island  Motor 
Corp. 

PORT  WASHINGTON— Seaman  & 
HICKS 

POTSDAM— J.  R.  Lindley 
POUGHKEEPSIE — A.  I'.  Allen  Motor 
Corp. 

RAN30MVILLE— Glenn  H.  Foote 
RAVENA — Snyder  Bros. 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS— C.  B.  Os¬ 
trander 

RIPLEY— White  Star  Garage  Co. 
ROCHESTER— Gallagher  Motor  Co. 
ROCKAWAY  BEACH— Donner  Auto 
Sales 

ROCKVILLE  CENTER— Smith  & 
Goodall 

ROME — Corts-Kenyon  Motor  Car  Co. 
ROSLYN — Seaman  &  Hicks 
SALAMANCA — Frank  A.  Forness 
SALEM — J.  Leland  Sherman 
SARANAC  LAKE— Taylor  &  Jackson 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS— Roy  C. 
Vrooman 


SCHENECTADY— R.  D.  Thomson, 

Inc. 

SCHUYLERVILLE— Paul  A.  Hespelt 
SENECA  FALLS — Mike  Cosentino 
SHORTSVILLE— George  D.  McGurk 
SILVER  SPRINGS— L.  R.  Grover 
SINCLAIRVILLE — Carl  E.  Peterson 
SKANEATELES— R.  V.  Surdam 
SNYDER — Anthony  Fisher 
SODUS— W.  W.  Dufloo 
S.  DAYTON— S.  E.  Brown 
STAPLETON — Island  Motor  Corp. 
STONY  POINT— Stony  Point  Garage 
SUFFERN— Irver.  Shuart 
SYRACUSE— Gere  &  Willis.  Inc. 
TARRYTOWN — Augustine  F.  Murphy, 
Inc. 

TONA WANDA— Echo  Motor  Co. 
TOTTEN VILLE— Island  Motor  Corp. 
TROY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 
TRUMANSBURG— A.  I.  Stover 
TUXEDO  PARK— Garage  Co.  of 
Tuxedo 

UTICA — The  Welch  Motor  Car  Co. 
VALOIS — Valois  Garage 
VARYSBURG — Varysburg  Garage,  Ino. 
VESPER — French  &  Pierce 
WALTON— D.  W.  Coulter 
WARSAW— S,  J.  Crawford 
WASSAIC — Morse,  Stevens  &  Smith 
WATERTOWN— Ward  P.  Smith 
WAYLAND— Mark  M.  Bowles 
WEBSTER— Bonenblust  &  Buckman 
WEEDSPORT— W.  H.  Smith  &  Son 
WELLSVILLE — Fred  D.  Rice 
WESTFIELD — Grape  Belt  Motor  Co. 
WESTHAMPTON  BEACH — Westhamp- 
ton  Beach  Garage 
WHITEHALL — Barter  Sales  Corp. 
WHITE  PLAINS — Russell  Motor  Co. 
WHITNEY  POINT — N.  W.  Tappan 
WILTON— J.  W.  Aogell 
WOLCOTT— G.  R.  C.irkner  Sc  Son 
YONKERS — Sax  &  Rosenfeld,  Inc. 
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Playing  Tricks  With  the  Honey  Bees 


[For  several  years  past  Mr.  E.  R.  Root,  the  bee  man 
of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  has  been  performing  some 
remarkable  feats  with  bees,  before  Chautauqua  au¬ 
diences.  Some  wonderful  stories  have  been  told  about 
tricks  played  with  these  trained  'bees.  “How  does  Root 
do  it?”  is  the  oft-repeated  question.  So  we  tried  to 
get  down  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  so  to  speak — and 
asked  Mr.  Root.  The  following  article  tells  about  it. 
Most  of  us  would  rather  be  excused:] 


X OWING  HOW.— You  ask  me  how  I 
was  able  for  two  seasons  upon  the 
Redpath  Chautauqua  platform  to 
handle  live  bees,  pick  them  up  by 
the  handful,  put  them  in  my  hat, 
and  wear  the  hat,  cause  a  swarm  to 
■go  up  into  the  air,  day  after  day,  before  thousands 
of  people,  with  scarcely  a  person  getting  stung.  The 
few  cases  that  did  occur  were  with  the  small  boy 
who  tried  to  play  smart.  The  'trick  is  easy  enough 


blow  a  little  smoke  through  the  wire  cloth  of  my 
box  or  little  hive,  gently  life  the  cover,  very  care¬ 
fully  lift  out  one  frame  or  eomib  of  bees,  hold  it  up 
where  the  audience  can  see  it,  and  carry  that  comb 
of  bees  down  through  the  aisles  among  two  or  three 
thousand  people.  I  next  shake  the  bees  on  to  a 
newspaper  spread  out  upon  the  platform  floor.  The 
bees  fall  down  into  a  big  heap.  I  roll  up  the  news¬ 
paper  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  shake  the  bees  a  little, 
and  then  pour  them  from  the  cone  into  my  hat.  I 
wait  until  the  bees  cluster  all  over  the  hat,  inside 
and  out,  and  then  very  gently  let  it  down  upon  my 
head,  and  not  a  bee  will  sting  me — at  least  not  a 
bee  did  sting  me,  except  one,  during  all  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  two  seasons  on  the  Chautauqua  plat¬ 
form,  when  I  placed  the  hat  upon  my  head.  Had 
I  used  a  little  more  precaution  on  that  particular 


HOW  IT  WAS  DONE.— I  did  this  trick  hundreds 
of  times  with  never  a  failure  and,  of  course,  you 
Avant  to  know  how  all  of  this  was  done.  In  the  first 
place,  I  use  smoke  to  subdue  the  bees,  and  to  a 
great  extent  to  frighten  them.  If  I  move  very  care¬ 
fully,  taking  the  precaution  not  to  pinch  any  bees, 
I  can  pull  out  the  frames,  shake  them  on  to  a  news¬ 
paper,  put  'them  into  my  hat,  then  into  a  Avash basin 
and  throw  them  into  the  air,  and  not  one  person  in 
t lie  audience  Avill  get  stung.  The  secret  of  it  is,  I 
am  very  careful  not  to  pinch  any  bees,  and  during 
all  of  my  work  I  demoralize  them  in  such  a  way 
that  the  colony  spirit  is  broken  up.  There  is  no 
thought  on  their  part  of  offensive  or  defensive.  Most 
of  the  bees  cling  to  my  hat  or  cling  to  the  comb  on 
Avhich  they  are  placed.  Hundreds  of  them,  peyhaps 
a  thousand  in  all,  will  out  into  the  tent,  over 
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to  one  aaTio  understands  the  habits  of  honey-bees, 
yellow-jackets,  hornets,  and  bumble-bees.  All  of 
these  insects  are  as  gentle  as  kittens  if  Ave  knoiv 
how  and  Avhen  to  approach  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  these  same  insects  are  handled  as  some 
yellow- jackets,  hornets,  and  as  bumble-bees  are  gen¬ 
erally  handled,  they  will  sting  everything  in  sight, 
and  you  would  if  you  could. 

A  HATFUL  OF  BEES. — When  I  appear  before 
my  audience  I  explain  that  I  have  ten  thousand 
bees  in  my  box,  and  that  I  am  going  to  let  them 
loose  upon  the  platform,  that  they  Avill  fly  all  over 
the  stage,  around  under  the  tent,  but  that  nobody 
will  get  stung;  that  I  have  a  little  girl  whom  I  Avill 
appoint  as  a  fairy;  that  I  AA”ill  have  her  wave  her 
wand,  and  that  every  bee,  inside  and  outside  of  the 
tent,  Avill  go  back  into  the  box:.  Whether  you  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  they  do  that  Arery  thing.  Now  you 
ask,  “How  is  it  done?”  After  giving  a  preliminary 
lecture  on  the  habits  of  the  honey-bee,  AVhat  makes 
them  sting,  how  they  make  it  possible  to  have  more 
and  better  fruit,  I  then  explain  to  the  audience  that 
I  am  about  to  let  loose  the  ten  thousand  bees.  I 


occasion  1  Axrould  not  have  been  stung  even  then. 

RETURNING  FROM  FLIGHT.— After  walking 
down  the  aisles  where  the  people  are  located  I  lift 
the  hat  while  I  am  Avalking  and  talking,  and  show 
the  bees.  I  next  run  my  hand  doAvn  A*ery  gently 
among  them,  take  up  a  handful  of  them,  and  hold 
them  up  before  the  audience.  Then  I  throw  them 
back  into  the  hat.  I  next  put  the  box  of  bees  on 
a  table  outside  the  tent.  In  the  meantime  a  lot  of 
bees  are  in  the  air  above  on  the  stage,  all  around 
through  the  tent,  and  many  over  the  top  of  the 
tent.  I  now  take  the  bees  that  are  in  my  hat  and 
dump  them  into  a  washbasin.  With  this  Avashbasin 
level  full  of  bees  or  oquiA'alent  to  about  three  or 
four  thousand  individuals,  I  am  able  to  cause  a 
small  swarm  to  arise  in  the  air.  This  I  do  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  bees  from  the  wash-basin  up  into  the  air. 
They  immediately  take  Aving,  and  after  they  have 
been  flying  around  aAvhile  I  tell  my  little  fairy  to 
Avave  her  wand  at  the  bees  in  the  air  and  then  point 
the  wand  toward  the  box.  In  the  course  of  about  15 
minutes,  95  per  cent  of  all  the  bees  will  be  back  in 
the  box. 


the  top  of  the  tent,  and  around  the  tent.  When  I 
get  ready  to  send  Tip  the  swarm  I  throw  the  bees  up 
into  the  air,  and  this  puts  them  in  the  state  of  a 
swarm.  Now,  to  be  sure  that  the  bees  igo  back,  1 
leave  the  queen  in  the  box,  and  then  AAhen  I  see  the 
swarm  in  the  air,  getting  ready  to  go  back  home,  I 
tell  the  little  fairy  to  AA'ave  her  Avand,  and  not  one 
minute  sooner  than  I  see  them  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  go  back.  The  bees  go  back  because  the 
queen  is  there,  and  not  because  of  any  movement 
upon  the  part  of  the  supposed  fairy.  You  remem¬ 
ber  that  Barnum  said  that  people  liked  to  be  fooled, 
ami  so  I  found  it.  I  next  proceed  to  explain  to  my 
audience  how  the  trick  is  done.  During  all  of  my 
work  I  am  careful  to  instruct  everyone  in  the  au¬ 
dience  not  to  strike  at  the  bees,  and  if  they  get  on 
their  clothing,  not  to  pinch  them  and,  if  they  will 
let  me  know,  I  will  pick  them  off. 

TO  KNOW  WHEN  BEES  WILL  STING.— A  good 
many  others  have  attempted  to  handle  bees  in  the 
same  manner  I  have  done,  and  not  only  get  them¬ 
selves  stung,  but  the  members  of  the  audience.  Much 
depends  upon  knoAving  xvhether  the  bees  are  in  a 
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mood  to  be  handled.  If,  after  using  a  little  smoke, 

I  see  the  bees  making  quick  movements,  hopping  up 
off  the  frame  an  inch  or  two,  if  I  see  them  cluster¬ 
ing  very  closely  over  the  top  of  the  frames  and  in¬ 
clined  to  fly  up,  I  know  then  that  I  must  use  more 
smoke.  I  use  just  enough  to  drive  them  down,  and 
then  I  take  every  precaution  in  removing  the  comb 
or  frame  from  the  bos  not  to  jar  nor  to  pinch  them. 
The  whole  seci-et  of  handling  bees  in  a  public  hall 
or  lecturing-room  or  on  the  Chautauqua  platform  is 
in  knowing  just  when  the  bees  will  fight  back  or 
sting  if  handled.  Because  some  people  do  not  know 
when  they  ai*e  nervous  is  the  reason  they  get  stung. 

HANDLING  CROSS  BEES. — I  have  handled  the 
ci'ossest  bees  that  could  be  brought  in  to  me  from 
the  surrounding  country.  On  one  occasion  a  colony 
of  bees  was  brought  in  an  old  box  hive  wrapped  up 
in  two  burlap  sacks,  with  the  mouths  of  those  sacks 
tied  tight.  These  bees  had  nearly  stung  two  mules 
to  death,  and  stung  their  owner  so  that  he  had  to 
go  to  bed.  I  found  these  bees  were  as  easy  to  han¬ 
dle  as  anything  I  had  myself.  They  had  been  taken 
away  from  their  environment,  brought  in  a  little 
Ford  oxer  rough  roads,  jolted  until  they  were  in 
good  behavior,  and  after  removing  the  sacks  I  blew 
a  little  smoke  in  the  entrance,  opened  up  the  hive 
and  handled  them  without  a  single  person  being 
stung.  I  even  gave  a  handful  of  them  to  the  little 
girl,  the  fairy  that  I  had  appointed,  and  had  her 
hold  them  in  her  hands  and  pet  them.  If  those 
bees  had  been  “at  home’’  I  might  have  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  reception. 

BUMBLE-BEES  AND  HORNETS.— By  the  judi¬ 
cious  use  of  smoke  I  have  handled  bumble-bees  right 
back  of  the  Chautauqua  tent  in  the  presence  of 
nearly  a  thousand  -people,  and  not  one  was  stung. 

I  was  able  to  pull  their  nest  to  pieces,  picked  up 
the  bumble-bees  one  by  one  in  my  hands,  played 
with  them,  threw  them  up  in  .the  air,  and  then  had 
the  little  fairy  wave  her  wand  so  that  the  bees 
would  go  back.  You  must  understand,  of  course, 
that  they  would  have  gone  back  anyway.  Yellow- 
jackets  and  -hornets  can  be  handled  in  the  same  way 
provided  smoke  is  applied  at  the  entrance  of  the 
nest.  Care  should  he  taken  to  approach  the  nest 
very  gently,  blow  in  a  little  smoke,  then  more,  and 
keep  on.  After  they  are  pretty  well  smoked  up  the 
nest  can  be  taken  down  and  carried  anywhere,  but 
let  me  tell  you  that  it  would  not  he  safe  for  any¬ 
one  to  go  back  where  the  nest  was  for  a  day  or  two. 
because  the  yellow-jackets  in  the  field,  finding  the 
nest  gone,  wall  be  apt  to  sting  man  and  bea-st  light 
and  left. 

FURTHER  ADVICE— For  the  benefit  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  a  good  deal  of  tx-ouble  in  handling 
their  bees  I  think  I  ought  to  make  some  additional 
explanation.  First,  never  attempt  to  work  with 
bees  on  a  chilly,  cool,  or  rainy  day.  Second,  do  not 
attempt  to  handle  them  or  open  the  hive  or  do  any¬ 
thing  with  them  whatsoever  while  they  are  working 
on  buckwheat,  basswood,  or  any  source  where  the 
supply  drops  off  suddenly,  but  wait  a  few  days  until 
the  bees  quiet  down.  Third,  use  smoke  always,  and 
be  careful  not  to  make  any  quick  movements.  Bees 
should  always  be  handled  in  the  middle  hours  of  a 
warm  day.  Before  attempting  to  open  the  hives, 
blow  a  little  smoke  into  the  entrance,  then  lift  the 
cover  very  gently  so  that  a  space  of  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  is  opened  up.  This  can  be  done 
with  a  screwdriver  or  a  special  tool  for  the  pxxrpose 
Blow  a  very  little  smoke  into  the  crack ;  keep  on 
blowing,  and  increase  the  width  of  the  ei*ack;  blow 
a  little  more  smoke,  and  then  lift  the  covei*.  Be 
sure  the  bees  -are  smoked  down  so  that  they  are  oxx 
the  combs.  If  they  cluster  very  thickly  over  the 
top  of  the  combs,  and  show  quick  nervous  move¬ 
ments,  more  smoke  must  be  used  or,  wliat  is  better, 
the  hive  should  be  closed  up  and  wait  until  the  bees 
are  in  better  humor. 

STRANGE  SURROUNDINGS. — I  might  explain 
in  this  connection  that  it  is  very  much  easier  to 
handle  bees  on  a  public  platform  than  it  is  in  their 
own  apiary.  When  they  are  taken  away  from  their 
natural  surroundings,  and  put  up  in  front  of  the 
footlights,  they  act  a  good  deal  lxke  a  strange  cat 
in  a  strange  garret.  Very  little  smoke  needs  to  be 
used  then,  and  after  the  hive  is  once  opened  I  have 
never  had  any  more  trouble  in  playing  with  the  bees 
than  I  would  with  kittens.  In  fact,  on  such  occas¬ 
ions  1  invite  four  or  five  of  the  children  up  on  the 
platform,  have  them  bold  their  bands  out.  I  then 
pour  a  dozen  or  two  bees  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the 
children  to  show  them  that  they  will  not  sting,  and 
that  they  behave  very  much  like  kittens.  Of  course, 
I  caxxtioix  each  child  not  to  show  any  nervousness, 
not  to  strike  at  the  bees  and,  above  all,  not  to  pinch 
them. 


As  a  parting  instruction  on  how  not  to  get  stung, 
let  me  give  yoxx  this  trick  of  the  trade.  Do  not  sit 
down  on  a  bee,  and  do  not  let  a  bee  sit  down  on  you. 
Tlie  first  is  easy,  and  the  second  is  not  hard,  pro¬ 
vided  you  follow  directions  as  I  have  given. 

E.  E.  BOOT. 


Handling  New  York’s  Road  Money 

HOW  many  of  our  New  York  State  farmers  re¬ 
gard  their  taxes  as  anything  more  than  neces- 
sary  evils?  How  many  give  serious  thought  as  to 
what  their  tax  -moneys  actually  buy?  How  many 
roar  at  the  amount  of  their  tax  bills  but  wink  at  tax 
wastes?  During  the  Summer  we  have  too  many 
other  things  to  occxxpy  our  minds.  These  renxaiixing 
Winter  evenings  give  more  time  to  think  such  mat¬ 
ters  ovei*. 

There  is  one  item  of  our  taxes  that  deserves  espec¬ 
ial  attention- — coxxnty  and  township  roads.  Is  our 
money  wisely  and  honestly  expended  for  these  high¬ 
ways  which  in  so  many  cases  provide  our  only  out¬ 
lets  to  the  outside  world?  Millions  of  dollai-s  will 
be  spent  in  New  York  State  this  year  for  highway 
construction  and  upkeep.  The  bulk  of  this  will  be 
expended  directly  by  the  State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment  on  State  roads.  Most  of  these  millions  will 
be  well  appoitioned  and  efficiently  xx-sed.  The  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  allotted  to  county  or  township  roads 
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and  this  with  local  tax  funds  will  form  the  total 
appropriation  for  these  roads,  which  winding 
through  valleys  and  climbing  over  hills,  serve  as 
outlets  for  coxxntless  farms. 

How  will  that  money  be  spent  on  these  back 
roads?  Will  it  be  wasted  through  inefficiency  or 
selfishness?  For  each  dollar  expended  will  we  get  a 
full  dollar’s  worth  of  highway  upkeep  or  improve¬ 
ment?  In  some  cases,  yes,  bxxt  in  many  others,  no. 
The  rough,  often  -dangerous,  sometimes  impassable 
rural  roads  are  exhibits  which  answer  sonic  of  these 
questions  in  the  negative.  In  some  counties  and 
townships  antiquated  methods  cause  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayers’  money.  On  a  certain  township  load  it 
was  decided  to  reduce  the  grade  and  dangerous 
curves  of  a  shoit  bu-t  abrupt  hill.  Realignment  in¬ 
volved  a  short  cut  through  rock,  the  -material  being 
used  as  a  fill  about  a  m-ile  away.  The  method  fol¬ 
lowed,  except  for  a  power  drill,  was  that  used  a 
half  century  pa-st.  After  each  blast  hired  horse 
drawn  wagons  backed  into  the  cut.  men  with  sledge 
hammers  broke  up  the  pieces  of  rock  too  heavy  to 
iift  by  hand  into  the  wagons,  and  then  hand  loaded 
the  vehicles.  Each  wagon  was  band  unloaded  and 
trips  occupied  about  one  hour  leaving  to  returning 
time.  This  work  began  three  years  ago  and  is  not 
yet  fully  completed.  A  steam  shovel  and  motor 
truck  would  have  finished  the  whole  job  in  a  month 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

In  another  part  of  the  State  township  roads  are 
top-dressed  with  gravel.  The  pi*ocedui-e  is  to  band 
shovel  the  loads  at  the  pit  on  to  horse-drawn  wa¬ 
gons.  W-hen  the  local  supervisor  urged  the  purchase 
of  at  least  a  motor  truck  itlwas  voted  down  by  the 
town  board  on  the  statement  of  one  veteran  member 
•  that  a  truck  would  deprive  many  needy  citizens  of 
jobs  and  horse  hire!  Also  the  shovclers  could  he 
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kept  more  continuously  busy  with  numerous  horse- 
draw  n  wagons ! 

A  campaign  was  -  successfully  conducted  for  the 
election  of  a  notoriously  incompetent  supervisor  on 
the  main  plea  that  he  had  illness  in  the  family  and 
ought  to  have  the  job  again.  At  the  last  election 
one  supervisor  boasted  that  he  would  have  a  fine 
road  into  his  property  but  the  roads  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  town  could  wait  till  later  for  improve¬ 
ment.  One  supervisor  of  an  Eastern  New  York 
township  built  a  new  bifidge  over  a  creek.  Although 
•  here  was  water  right  there  in  the  creek  he  didn’t 
install  a  pump  but  hauled  waiter  in  casks  from  some 
distance  at  $0  per  day  per  team.  In  another  case 
a  roadbed  was  ripnapped  with  rock  from  stone 
walls.  Seveml  walls  were  available  close  to  the 
place  where  needed,  but  instead  of  xising  these  the 
supervisor  cleaned  out  a  wall  for  a  friend  living 
miles  away  who  wished  it  i*emoved. 

The  results  of  dishonesty  and  incompetence  in  the 
use  of  road  funds  are  naturally  reflected  in  the 
roads  themselves.  In  sxieh  cases  only  a  fraction  of 
the  tax  dollar  goes  into  actual  benefit.  Meanwhile 
we  bump  or  mire  with  loss  to  property  and  waste  of 
time  in  transit.  The  evil  of  wasted  road  funds  goes 
light  to  the  system.  J u risdiction  over  the  use  to 
which  they  are  put  should  be  in  the  hands  of  skilled 
men,  just  as  it  is  with  construction  and  upkeep  of 
State  roads.  There  might  be  a  eenti-al  organization 
of  engineers  in  each  county  which  would  have  full 
control  of  work  on  every  road  in  the  county.  The 
State,  too,  should  exercise  a  more  -strict  supervision 
over  the  use  of  “State  aid’’  funds.  Certain  expen¬ 
sive  machinery,  such  as  steam  shovels,  should  be 
co-operatively  owned  and  operated,  making  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  concentrate  labor  and  time-saving  equipment 
and  consequently  raise  the  standards  of  our  rural 
roads. 

The  condition  of  our  baekroads  might  be  higher 
if  the  entire  township  control  was  -abolished  and 
every  road  put  under  the  full  control  of  the  county 
or.  even  better,  of  the  State.  Meanwhile  let  us  ask 
ourselves  if  our  dollars  -are  being  put  to  the  best  use, 
and  if  not,  why?  progress. 


Sweet  Clover  in  a  Delaware  Orchard 

SAW  in  a  late  issxie  a  letter  from  a  coiTespond- 
ent  in  Vermont  telling  of  an  expeiiment  with 
white  Sweet  clover  grown  as  a  cover  crop  in  his 
orchard.  I  feel  a  great  interest  in  this  subject,  as 
there  is  a  man  in  this  neigh borbood  who  has  ex¬ 
perimented  with  Sweet  clover  sown  six  years  ago 
in  an  orchard  with  no  plowing  or  cultivation  done 
since.  During  the  Summer  of  1921  I  went  through 
this  orchard  with  the  owner.  When  we  came  to  a 
part  of  the  orchard  that  had  not  been  plowed, 
ground  covei-ed  with  a  rank  growth  of  Sweet  clover 
and  weeds,  he  -said  (almost  apologetically  I  thought) 
that  being  a  sort  of  a  crank  -on  -the  subject  of  Sweet 
clover,  he  was  trying  it  out  on  this  partof  his  trees. 
The  seed  had  been  sown  in  the  Spring  of  the  year 
before  I  was  tlxere,  and  at  that  time  was  nearly  as 
high  as  some  of  the  12-year-old  trees.  The  outlook 
did  not  seem  vei'y  promising  to  me,  but  when  the 
crop  was  gathered,  the  owner  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  result  that  he  seeded  the  i*est  of  his  30-aci*e 
orchard  the  following  Spring.  Since  then  the  clover 
lias  reseeded  itself,  and  gradually  crowded  out  the 
weeds.  No  cultivation  has  been  done  or  fertilizer 
applied.  Regular  crops  of  apples  have  been  gathered 
since  then,  comparing  favorably  with  the  fruit  from 
carefully  cultivated  and  fertilized  orchards. 

I  was  thei*e  last  Summer  when  they  were  harvest¬ 
ing  Williams  Early  Red,  about  the  middle  of  July. 
It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  the  low-down  trees 
heavily  laden  with  apples  fully  up  to  the  high  Dela¬ 
ware  standard  (and  we  think  this  apple  grows  a 
little  nearer  perfection  here  than  anywhere  else). 
The  clover  had  been  broken  down  with  a  plank 
drag,  and  tlxe  apples  were  easily  gathered  almost 
without  the  use  of  ladders.  I  noticed  some  that  had 
fallen  down  on  the  mat  of  clover  entii'ely  uninjured, 
and  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  hand¬ 
picked  fruit.  The  Stayman  ripened  later  and  gave 
a  very  fine  crop  of  nearly  perfect  fnii-t.  My  doubts 
about  this  plan  have  so  nearly  vanished  that  I  am 
now  preparing  to  sow  quite  a  block  of  my  own  trees 
to  Sweet  clover,  and  others  will  do  the  same. 

Being  a  biennial  plant,  the  old  growth  dies  out 
late  in  Summer,  the  large  root  system  decays  and 
mellows  the  soil,  while  the  tops  fall  down  and  make 
an  ideal  mulch.  Then  the  weed-like  vigor  of  the 
pl-ant  makes  it  easy  to  get  a  stand  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year,  and'  lastly  its  nitrogen-gathering 
power  seems  to  give  all  the  nitrogen  required  by  the 
fruit.  A.  W.  SLAYMAKER. 
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Milk  As  the  Dairyman’s  Medicine 


IV ERSE  OPINIONS.— Is  there  such 
an  animal  as  a  milk-drinking  dairy¬ 
man?  I  am  led  to  ask  this  question 
after  listening  to  discussions  at  va¬ 
rious  meetings  where  farmers  have 
gathered  to  discuss  earnestly  and 
vigorously  the  question  of  the  marketing  of  milk 
and  the  problem  of  increasing  demand.  I  have  heard 
all  sorts  of  discussions.  Some  argue  that  if  all  milk 
were  pasteurized  more  would  be  used.  Others  say, 
“Make  more  raw  Grade  A  milk.”  Still 
others  say,  “Get  better  cows,  that  pro¬ 
duce  richer  milk;”  another  faction 
says  “do  this”  and  another,  “do  that.” 

Rut.  nowhere  in  all  this  discussion 
have  I  heard  any  real  producing  milk 
man  say,  “Let’s  use  more  on  the  farm,” 
the  place  where,  if  anywhere  at  all, 
milk  should  be  used  to  the  limit.  I 
will  hazard  the  statement  that  the 
limit  now  is  not  more  than  two  quarts 
per  day  to  the  farm,  perhaps  a  quart 
would  be  nearer  the  average  amount. 

And  yet  these  same  producers  will  ar¬ 
gue  until  they  are  black  in  the  face 
telling  the  consumer  in  the  city  that 
milk  is  the  cheapest  food  that  she  can 
buy. 

MILK  AND  FARM  ORGAXIZ  V- 
TION-tS. —  If  milk  is  the  cheapest  food 
that  the  city  dweller  can  purchase, 
then  why  does  not  the  same  argument 
apply  to  the  farm  on  which  the  milk  is 
produced?  If  the  city  dweller  can  af¬ 
ford  to  purchase  one  quart  then  the 
farm  dw'eller  can  economically  use 
'throe  because  it  costs  about  three  times 
as  much  in  the  city  as  on  the  farm 
where  produced.  AYhy  not  practice 
what  we  preach?  Why  not  take  some 
of  our  owm  medicine?  I,  as  most  of 
the  farmers,  belong  to  my  local 
Grange,  the  County  Pomona  and  to 
the  Farm  Bureau.  About  40  per  cent 
of  my  local  Grange  is  made  up  of 
dairymen.  In  the  County  Pomona, 
the  proportion  is  at  least  60  per  cent, 
and  the  Farm  Bureau  is  almost  a  dairy 
organization.  Our  local  Grange  has  a 
public  supper  about  every  two  months 
to  which  the  public  is  asked,  a  charge 
of  about  75  cents  a  plate  being  made. 

No  milk  is  ever  served  except  what  is 
needed  for  the  coffee.  A  child,  if  he 
needs  a  drink,  can  have  a  glass  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Our  Pomona  Grange  meets  four 
times  a  year,  passing  about  among  the 
different  local  Granges  of  the  county. 

Wherever  the  Pomona  meets  the  en¬ 
tertaining  Grange  provides  the  dinner. 

At  this  dinner,  or  banquet  rather, 
everything  good  is  in  evidence  except 
milk,  the  one  thing  that  the  farmers 
are  claiming  is  the  perfect  food.  If 
you  were  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  milk 
the  waiters  would  look  commiserating- 
ly  !jt  you  and  say,  “Sorry,  all  the  milk 
we  have  is  what  is  for  use  in  the  cof¬ 
fee.”  And  the  chances  are  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  this  milk  is  served 
from  a  tin  can  in  the  condensed  form. 

Perhaps  milk  is  served  at  some  Farm  Bureau  sup¬ 
pers.  If  it  is,  I  never  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
holding  a  ticket  to  this  event. 

THE  STRUGGLING  CHURCH. —I  attend  a  local 
country  church  which  is  in  just  the  same  condition 
as  every  other  rural  church,  always  having  to  strug¬ 
gle  to  get  along  financially.  To  help  raise  the  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  we  have  a  church  supper  every 
month.  The  members,  mostly  farmers,  furnish  the 
food.  The  public  then  eats  it  and  gnes  what  it 
pleases  for  all  it  can  stuff.  The  members  willingly 
donate  cake,  bread,  pie,  coffee,  butter  bought  at  the 
store,  etc.,  but  ask  anyone  to  contribute  five  or  ten 
quarts  of  milk  and  be  will  shake  his  head  and  say. 
“Sorry,  but  I  can’t  spare  any.  It  will  make  me 
short  on  my  deliveries  to  the  dealer  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing.  I’ll  furnish  a  dozen  cans  of  condensed  milk.” 
And  he  willingly  goes  to  the  store  and  purchases  the 
canned  milk,  thus  paying  a  profit  to  the  storekeeper, 
the  wholesaler,  the  oanner,  the  condonsery,  freight, 
boxing,  etc.,  rather  than  create  a  slight  scarcity  of 
milk  at  the  only  place  where  the  scarcity  can  bene¬ 


fit  him,  at  the  source  of  supply.  “Verily,  we  farm¬ 
ers  deserve  all  we  get,  especially  when  we  get  it 
in  the  neck.” 

AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR.— In  my  town 
we  have  a  little  organization  composed  of  about  a 
dozen  families  who  some  years  ago  got  together  and 
formed  a  little  society  for  social  purposes,  and  also 
with  the  object  of  holding  a  meet  or  agricultural 
fair  on  a  small  scale  on  Labor  Day  of  each  year,  in 
order  to  show  what  the  local  section  of  the  town 


larger  farm  gatherings,  and  it  it  were  done  it  would 
add  many  millions  of  quarts  to  the  total  consump¬ 
tion.  c.  O.  WARFORO. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  E.  R.  Root  Demonstrates  Bees.  Fig.  167 


ing  the  Garden 

MANY  of  our  suburban  friends  spade  up  a  little 
plot  for  a  kitchen  garden  in  their  backyard. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  may  determine 
the  future  productiveness  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  which  are  to  be  grown. 

In  spading  up  the  soil  the  most  nat¬ 
ural  way  to  do  the  work  would  he  to 
turn  over  each  forkful  of  soil  and 
throw  it  down  right  where  it  came 
from.  This  induces  shallow  digging, 
and  the  lumps  are  not  pulverized.  How 
much  better  it  is  to  do  the  work  sys¬ 
tematically  and  thoroughly !  When 
beginning  to  dig  a  small  area  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  open  up  a  furrow  or  trench 
along  one  side  of  the  plot.  Then,  with 
the  spading  fork  pushed  the  full 
length  of  the  prongs  into  the  soil  dig 
up  a  strip  about  six  inches  wide  and 
eight  inches  deep  all  the  way  along  the 
side  of  the  opened  furrow.  As  each 
forkful  of  soil  is  taken  up,  it  is  turned 
over  and  pushed  forward  to  fill  the 
furrow.  As  spading  proceeds  the 
length  of  the  furrow,  the  old  one  is 
filled  up  and  a  new  one  is  formed.  This 
insures  thorough  work.  Besides  get¬ 
ting  a  well  pulverized  seed-bed  an  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered  to  place  manure, 

.  weeds,  leaves,  lawn  clippings  or  old 
vegetable  vines  in  the  bottom  of  each 
furrow.  A  light  application  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  each  time  the  soil  is  dug  will 
gradually  build  up  its  organic  content 
and  make  the  plot  very  productive  of 
the  most  excellent  vegetables. 

New  .Jersey.  roscoe  be  faun. 


V  hen  spading  tl>e  garden,  keep  a  deep  open  space  between,  the  dug  ground  and 

that  which  is  to  be  spaded. 


could  do.  This  meet  or  fair  generally  brings  out 
quite  a  large  attendance,  mostly  farmers  and  city 
workers  who  happen  to  live  in  the  country.  Re¬ 
freshments  are  always  sold — mostly  ice  cream  and 
hot  dogs,  the  drinks  being  furnished  by  the  bot¬ 
tled  pop.  Previous  to  the  last  meet  someone  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  add  milk  as  an  experiment.  Although 
some  were  skeptical,  the  milk  was  added,  both 
sweet  and  buttermilk.  The  milk  was  poured  from 
the  40-quart  cans  into  glass  pitchers,  and  from  them 
into  cups.  Paraffin  cups  holding  six  to  the  quart 
were  used;  they  cost  about  $3  per  1.000  and  were 
thrown  away  after  being  used  once.  Five  cents  per 
cup  was  charged.  Did  it  sell?  I  saw  men  stand 
and  drink  three  and  even  four  cups  of  the  milk,  and 
in  a  short  time  come  back  for  more.  The  milk  stand 
was  the  most  popular  on  the  ground.  Did  it  pay? 
Well,  each  quart  'brought  30  cents,  out  of  which  had 
to  be  taken  the  cost  of  six  paraffin  cups.  What  was 
left  was  “milk  profit.”  What  was  done  on  a  small 
scale  at  that  little  fair  can  be  duplicated  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  places  all  over  the  United  States  at  the 


Growing  Peppermint 

I  would  like  to  put  some  peppermint 
plants  on  muck  land.  Would  you  give 
me  information  on  the  planting  and 
harvesting  of  peppermint?  Where  is  the 
most  peppermint  raised,  and  where  could 
I  obtain  settings  of  the  plants?  e.  f.  n. 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 

A  RECENT  newspaper  article  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the 
peppermint  oil  industry  in  Indiana. 
There  are  small  mint  fields  in  the 
Carolina s,  Missouri,  Oregon  and  New 
York,  but  it  is  said  that  the  district 
around  South  Bend,  Ind.,  produces  SO 
per  cent  of  the  entire  world’s  supply. 

To  quote:  “Mint  cannot  be  grown 
profitably  on  any  kind  of  land,  but 
thrives  best  in  what  is  termed  ‘rotten 
muck.’  that  is  a  light  muck  free  from 
alkali.  Ordinary  muck  soil  with  a 
goodly  percentage  of  alkali  is  good 
corn  ground,  but  is  not  suited  to  mint 
growing.  Most  farmers  who  raise 
mint  use  their  roots  to  increase  their 
own  acreage,  or  Ito  replenish  their 
fields,  and  therefore  there  are  compar¬ 
atively  few  roots  for  sale.  A  wagon  load  of  roots, 
sufficient  to  plant  an  acre,  is  new  selling  for  $50. 

“The  farmer  who  goes  in  for  mint  growing  must 
equip  himself  with  a  ‘still’  which  costs  from  .$3,500 
to  $4,000.  Most  stills  are  individually  owned,  as  it 
.has  been  found  that  community  stills  are  not  prac¬ 
tical.  Therefore  the  farmer  lias  a  big  outlay  to  start 
with.  Then  mint  must  be  tended  as  carefully  as 
young  corn,  or  more  so,  as  its  raising  is  a  continual 
battle  against  weeds  which  thrive  in  the  muck.  A 
good-sized  ragweed,  it  is  said,  might  get  into  a 
batch  of  mint  and  almost  ruin  the  oil.  because  it 
produces  a  heavy  noxious  oil  itself.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  another  heavy  outlay  is  required  in  recruiting 
veritable  armies  of  boys  to  plod  through  the  mint 
fields  pulling  weeds. 

“From  the  field  the  mint  ‘hay’  is  hauled  to  the 
distillery  and  packed  in  vats  or  'tubs’  as  the  mint 
farmers  call  them.  These  tubs  are  sealed  and  then 
steam  is  turned  into  them.  The  escaping  liquid  is  run 
through  a  cooler  and  finally  reaches  a  container, 
the  mint  oil  coming  to  the  top  and  the  water  from 
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Hoffman’s 


Our  Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  ”  is 
the  best  all-around  Corn — a 
great  silage  Cornthat  also  husks 
out  well.  Matures  well  to  the 
north.  Also”  White  CapYellow Dent” 
and  other  splendid  varieties. 

Write  today  for  free  Samples 
and  complete  Catalog  of  all 
Farm  Seeds. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  15  F  Landisville,  Lane.  Co  ,  Pa. 


.V/.V.V.VAWW.VA'AWW. 

j  FLOWERING  CRABS  5 

l  20  kinds,  beautiful  in  bloom  and  in  Fall 

:  NEW  APPLES 

!  Cortland,  Medina,  Early  McIntosh, 
Deliciousl940,  etc.  Cayuga  &  Bose  Pears. 
Baldwin  and  R.I.  Greening  Apple  Trees, 
excellent  type.  Write  for  free  price  list.  J, 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY, 

Geneseo,  New  York 


JRSERY,  INC.  !• 
York 


RELIABLE  FRUIT  TREES 

Delicious,  Stayinan,  Rome  Beauty,  Baldwin,  Banana,  etc. 
$25 100  ;|$200  M.  Cortland  trees,  grafts,  scions,  special  prices 
Montmorency,  Bartlett,  Prune,  Plum,  Quince,  etc.,  ^ 

yeaOoncoil<i?;22years,  $7  100;  $00  51.  Medium,  $40  51. 

^^Elberta/.l'.lh'HaleMlexMtobei-ta,  Belle.  7  16,  9-16,  $25 
100;  $200  M. ;  5  10,  7-16,  $20  100,  $150  51. 

SWENSON  NUKSERY  CO. 

William  P.  Stark  628  Witherspoon  Bide.,  Philadelphia 


G-raXts 

McIntosh,  Delicious,  and  other  apples.  Should 
make  nice  trees  by  Fall.  Ours  noted  for  careful 
make-up  and  do-well  features,  100  #3  oO.  LOO  up, 
lower  prices.  HUNTER  E.  MflRKLE,  Marfinsburp.  W  Va. 

KTeW  Al"botrea  SWEET  CLOVER 

lust  out  from  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station.  Best  for 
pasture  and  hay,  the  dairyman  s  new  friend.  Pedigree 
barley  early  oats,  red  clover,  timothy,  alsike,  alfalfa 
seed.  Write  for  information  circular. 

H.  E.  KRUEGER  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 


m  in  in  for  future  profits.  Choice 

Plant  Pears  and  reaches  spring-dug  trees,  budded 

from  bearing  orchards.  Also,  Asparagus  roots.  Lowest 
prices.  Write  Stanley  Wooden,  H.  2.  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 

CUMBERLAND  RASP.  PLANTS 

$12  per  M,  BANGOR  NURSERY,  BANGOR,  MICHIGAN 

20  v  a  r  i  e  t  i  e  s.  Stocky  plants 

and  true  to  name.  Catalog  free 

BENNING  Clyde,  N.Y. 

nisnnrnDIFC  Cayuga  (red)  ;  Columbian,  (purple); 
RASPBEHKItd  plum Farmer,  (black).  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  Practically  disease  free.  $25  per  1.000  ;  $0  per  100. 

F  H.  LACY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


Strawberry 


rine  quality,  bill  grown,  It usset  Potatoes,  $8  bushel 
h  sack.  CAItl.  ST  11 W  A  Il  f  Cincliiiiutus,  >.  \  , 
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BUY  “SYRACUSE 
RED  CLAY 

FLOWER  POTS 

SYRACUSE  POTTERY,  INC. 

BOX  250  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

MU  m«k=  the  fra  "‘.‘'Sf'Sil'-.'tt  “"l.f 

tare  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
1  and  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
*  machine.  Satisfaction  guaraiu 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
jir-  parcel  post  for  $4.00.  Send  for  cir- 

Agents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


1  ! 

L± 

HOT  BED  SASH 


White  Pine,  $1.75 

Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS  -  .  $2.S0  Per  Box 

..  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  _  Baltimore,  Md. 

FRESH  ROASTED  COFFEE 

lbs  *185;  5  lbs.,  $2.’ 5;  10  lbs.,  $4,10.  A  wonderful 
hree-blend  coffee  usually  retailing  at  50c  a 
el  post  prepaid  within  300  miles.  Send  5c  for  sample. 

1TTRACTIVE  OFFER  TO  AGENTS.  Address 

HE  HUDSON  VALLEY  COFFEE  CO.  Sauuerties,  N.  Y. 
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1  ORGANIZED  1 
|  CO-OPERATION  § 

=  A  New  Book  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON  jjj 

^  This  book  is  written  in  three  parts.  = 
E  PART  ONE— The  Development  of  the  — 
=  Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters.  = 

—  PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  — 

—  and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  = 

—  Organization.  In  ten  chapters.  — 

=  PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co-  Sj 
=  operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis- 

=  trihution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  _ 
“  chapters.  ^ 

—  This  is  a  new  treatment  of  tlie  co-  — 

—  operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  or  __ 

—  hooks  have  contented  themselves  with  ac-  _ 
=  counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab-  = 
“  lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 

=  and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in 
=  its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  = 
“  Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera-  _ 
“  tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  — 

—  unit  for  it,  Wliat  they  want  now  is  — 

—  principles  and  definite  policies  that  — 

“  proved  successful.  This  hook  is  the  first  — 

—  real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other,  — 

—  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  better,  hooks  will  -- 

—  follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the  present  — 

—  there  is  no  other  hook  seriously  treating 

—  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation.  — 

“  Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00  ” 

=  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  | 
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the  condensing  steam  going  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  oil  is  the  marketable  product 
which  appears  on  the  shelves  of  the  drug 
stores,  figures  in  doctor’s  prescriptions 
the  world  over,  flavors  chewing  gmn  and 
tooth  paste,  and  is  used  in  a  hundred 
and  one  other  ways.” 

Prices  for  peppermint  oil  have  been 
very  high  this  year.  For  years  the  pride 
was  between  $1.25  and  $3  per  lb.,  whereas 
this  year  it  has  sold  for  around  $20 
per  lb.  and  even  gone  as  high  as  $26. 
The  St.  Joseph  Valley  Mint  Growers’ 
Association  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  is  the 
organization  through  which  the  crop  of 
that  region  is  marketed.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  returns  from  this  season's  crop 
was  roughly  $4,000,000.  H.  b.  t. 


Success  with  Red  Rasp¬ 
berries  in  Maryland 

I  have  seen  numerous  inquiries  in  The 
R.  N.  Y.  about  the  red  raspberry,  and 
since  we  have  had  such  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  with  ours  I  should  like  lo  pass  along 
our  manner  of  care  and  cultivation.  We 
are  located  in  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  and  to 
begin  with  have  the  plants  growing  in 
good  soil,  rarher  moist  than  otherwise. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  give  them  the 
cultivation  they  should  have  for  lack  of 
labor.  Last  year  they  were  plowed  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  with  a  one-horse  turn¬ 
ing  plow ;  throwing  the  dirt  towards  the 
vines.  Last  Spring  a  generous  supply 
of  manure  was  applied  from  the  horse 
barn,  and  that  was  the  only  thing  done 
to  them  except  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
dead  vines.  We  should  have  had  them 
trimmed  twice  as  much  as  they  were.  It 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  vines 
which  had  the  most  attention  produced 
•the  largest,  if  not  the  greatest  quantity 
of  berries. 

The  St,  Regis  began  to  ripen  in  June 
and  we  gathered  berries  all  of  July,  and 
by  August  20  the  second  crop  was  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  they  continued  to  ripen  until 
the  freeze  in  October.  The  last  week  of 
September  we  gathered  SO  quarts  of  beau¬ 
tiful  berries.  I  did  not  keep  an  account 
of  the  first  week  of  October,  but  I  know 
we  sold  a  good  many  quarts.  Then  the 
cold  came  with  a  high  wind  which  ruined 
all  that  were  left.  There  are  two  rows 
about  75  yards  long ;  one  row  has  been 
bearing  for  five  years.  These  rows  run 
east  and  west,  but  should  be  the  opposite 
way  to  have  the  berries  ripen  better,  or 
both  sides  at  the  same  time. 

We  did  not  keep  an  account  of  our 
sales  last  year,  nor  any  year,  but  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  surprising  to  know  what 
they  amounted  to.  In  the  early  part  of 
the ‘season  they  sold  for  30  cents  a  quart, 
then  25  cents,  and  we  sold  a  good  many 
for  20  cents  a  quart  to  a  merchant  who 
would  take  a  quantity  at  a  time.  Here 
they  pay  better  than  strawberries,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  work  necessary  to  raise  the 
latter.  We  have  both,  and  find  that 
strawberries  do  well,  and  there  is  always 
a  good  market.  Raspberries  are  easy  to 
pick ;  it  is  really  pleasant  work,  and  a 
great  source  of  income  to  a  housekeeper. 

Bel  Air,  Md.  mbs.  H-  M.  \v 

Most  of  the  favorable  reports  from  the 
St.  Regis  (Ranere)  red  raspberry  come 
from  Southern  Jersey  and  Maryland. 
But  as  with  many  other  varieties  of  this 
type  which  have  a  good  close  of  the  Fur- 
opean  species  it  does  not  seem  adapted 
to  northern  regions.  II.  B.  T. 


Early  Daisy  Grape 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  value 
of  the' Early  Daisy  grapes?  G.  c.  w. 

Tilton,  N.  II. 

Early  Daisy  or  Daisy  is  a  very  early 
black  variety  that  closely  follows  Cham¬ 
pion  in  season.  The  vine  is  fairly  vig¬ 
orous  and  very  productive.  The  clusters 
are  below  medium  in  size,  compact  and 
with  berries  below  medium.  The  color 
is  of  a  dull  black  with  little  blue  bloom. 
The  quality  of  Daisy  is  rather  better 
than  Champion,  but  does  not  rank  with 
Moore  or  Worden.  The  pulp  is  rather 
hard  but  when  full  ripe  it  is  sweet  and 
palatable  for  a  variety  so  early.  Daisy 
at  present  is  very  popular  as  a  roadside 
market  grape  owing  to  its  earliness  and 
sweetness.  F.  e.  g. 


After  Care  of  Forced  Bulbs 

I  have  some  Paper  White  Narcissus, 
Chinese  sacred  lilies,  and  some  indoor 
hyacinths,  and  I  would  like  information 
as  to  the  proper  keeping  of  these  bulbs 
for  another  year.  Other  years  I  have 
dried  my  bulbs,  but  they  all  go  to  stalks 
or  leaves,  and  don’t  produce  any  flowers. 

Raymond,  N.  II.  mbs.  t.  w. 

We  don’t  advise  any  attempt  to  force 
Paper  White  Narcissus  or  Chinese  sacred 
lily  a  second  time.  One  of  our  readers 
informed  us  that  she  dried  off  the  bulbs 
and  forced  them  successfully  the  follow¬ 
ing  Winter,  but  we  think  this  was  an 
exceptional  case.  Ordinarily  one  forc¬ 
ing.  especially  when  'the  bulbs  are  grown 
in  water,  leaves  them  too  exhausted  for 
further  use ;  they  may  make  foliage  the 
next  season  but  no  flower.  If  the  hya¬ 
cinths  are  the  tender  Romans,  they  too 
are  useless,  but  if  the  Dutch  variety, 
they  can  be  used  in  the  garden.  Keep 
them  in  the  pots,  gradually  withholding 
water,  until  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and 
dry  off.  Then  remove  from  the  pots,  and 
store  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until  next 
Fall.  Plant  in  the  garden,  and  while 
the  growth  may  be  feeble  next  year,  such 
bulbs  usually  flower  the  second1  year.  We 
set  such  bulbs  along  the  edges  of  shrub¬ 
bery,  or  in  odd  corners ;  then  if  they  do 
well  they  can  be  moved  in  the  Autumn 
to  some  more  conspicuous  place.  We 
have  some  attractive  dumps  of  Dutch 
hyacinths,  Narcissi  and  tulips  which 
were  treated  in  this  way. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


interkill 

Genuine  Grimm  is  most 
profitable  because  of  its 
hardiness,  large  yield* 
and  high  feeding  value. 
Less  seed  required  to 
get  a  stand.  Booklet, 
testimonials  and  seed 
sample  free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN, 

Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 

250  South  Water  Street 

Excelsior,  Minn. 


Hoffman’s  Seeds  PAG 


This  great  nitrogen  gatherer 
grows  more  popular  every  year. 
Many  grow  it  withCorn  for  silage. 
We  have  best  varieties  for  the 
North  and  East.  Prices  reasona¬ 
ble  for  clean,  sound  seed,  strong 
in  germination. 

Write  today  for  free  Samples 
and  Book  of  Farm  Seeds. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  15  Landisville,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


Strawberries 


and  Other  Berry  Fruits 

For  43  years  I’ve  been 
supplying  home  and 
commercial  growers  with 
choicest  Fruit  Trees, 

Bushes  and  Early,  Late 
and  Everbearing  Straw* 
berries.  Also  ShadeTrees, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Write 
for  Catalog.  Get  my  low 
prices  and  6ave  money. 

L.J. Farmer,  Box  25t  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


TIMOTHY 

WE  all  know  it  pays  to  sow  double  re¬ 
cleaned,  heavy,  plump,  high  germinating 
seed.  We  have  it  and  it  does  not  cost  you  anymore. 
Metcalf’s  Recleaned  Timothy  $4.50  per  bushel 
Freight  prepaid  on  5  bushels — Bags  free 
Your  money  back  if  it  does  not  please  you  when 
you  see  it.  Send  for  sample  and  our  catalog. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  St.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Frenh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to  you, 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc.  I  'w/mw 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp-  |  -’'  T 

berry.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry,  _ ,/flf 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens.  Shrubs. 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bex  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


FRUIT  TREES 

PLANTS  and  SHRUBBERY 

from  Call’s  Nurseries,  always  grow. 
Quality  of  production  is  assured. 

Write  today  for  our  illustrated  catalog 
and  note  the  reasonable  prices 

Call’s  Nurseries 

Box  100  Lake  County,  Perry,  Ohio 

89  Years  Successful  Growing 


SAMPLE  PACKAGE 

of  25  Columbian  Purple  Raspberry  plants,  only  $1, 
postpaid.  (Enough  for  small  garden.)  100  plants. 
$>3 ;  1,000  tor  825.  The  Station  Strawberries; 
BEACON,  BOQUET  and  BLISS,  50  of  each  (150) 
for  SI. 88,  postpaid.  100  Washington  Asparagus.2- 
yr.  plants,  for  only  $1.25,  postpaid.  Circular  free, 
A.  B.  KATKAMIER  Macedon.  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS 


Write  for  our  high  merit  list 
of  the  best  cut  flower  varie¬ 
ties  at  popular  prices. 

CHARLES  0.  RAROOOK,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Box  444,  Westport,  Mase. 
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15  “Super-Glads”  of  distinction,  each 
labeled,  $a,  postpaid.  30  mixed,  large 
bulbs,  not  labeled,  $1.  Catalog  free. 

FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS  Box  357-R  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


For  Sal  ^-Choice  Red  Kidney  Beans 

#11  per  100  lbs.  Peas,  Oats  and  Barley  mixed  (re¬ 
cleaned)  #3  per  100  lbs.  Choice  Spring  Wheat.  #3 
per  bushel.  D.  li.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y. 


CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Developed  by 
the  State  Bean  Labratory  at  Perry,  N.Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED  FAKJ1  Hull,  N.  Y. 


N.  J.  Certified  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  Red'j™1 

Write  for  prices.  Jos.  Roesch,  Egg  Harbor,  N  j. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  SI.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Roots 

Rust  resistant  and  easily 
g-rown,  a  prolific  producer  of 
deliciously  tender  gigantic 
stalks,  1  to  2  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter — 8  stalks  to  the  hunch. 

Sold  in  New  York  market  for 
$15  a  dozen  bunches. 

A  direct  co-relation  exists 
between  the  size  of  Root 
planted  and  the  subsequent 
growth  and  yield — or,  briefly 
“The  Bigger  the  Root  the  Bet¬ 
ter  the  Crop.”  Plant  our  Giant 
Roots  this  Spring — cut  next 
year. 

50  Roots  plant  three  00-foot  Rows,  a  plentiful 
supply  forthe  average  family 

50  Giant  Roots,  $5.00  25  Giant  Roots,  $3.00 

(By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid  Anywhere) 
Complete  Cultural  Directions  with  each  order. 

Prices  on  larger  quantities  and  an  Attractive  Proposition 
to  Commercial  Growers,  on  request. 

IV rite  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

R1VERVIEW  FARMS  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


HARDY 
Ensilage 
Seed  Corn 


Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 
from  reliable  groweia  in  the 
famous  West  Branch  Valley  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
Held  producing  this  Corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  disinterested  representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  Cornell  University.  We 
have  only  a  limited  supply  of  good  seed  this  year. 
All  thoroughly  air-dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 


Write  us  for  samples,  prices  and  complete  description. 
Order  direct  from  growers  ami  be  safe. 


WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Box  D  Williamsport,  Pa. 


addition  to  being  of  the  very  highest  purity  and 
germination.  Positively  Will  Not  Winter-Kill 

Our  guarantee  of  Scott’s  Grimm  Alfalfa  means  some¬ 
thing  definite.  It  means  that  you  have  a  growing  proof 
of  genuineness.  Write  today  for  free  copy  of  our  Seed 
Guide— the  best  book  we  have  ever  offered.  Contains 
valuable  information  on  Alfalfa,  Soybeans,  Clovers,  ete. 
Our  seeds  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind  ■,  and 
besides,  H'e  Pay  The  Freight. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  8  SONS  CO.,  812  Fifth  St.,  Marysville,  Ohio 


DSEEDS 

Grown  From  Select  Stock— None 
Better  — 56  years  selling  good 
seeds  to  satisfied  customers. 
Prices  below  all  others.  Ex¬ 
tra  lot  free  in  all  orders  I  fill. 
Big  free  Catalogue  has  over  700 
pictures  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Send  your  and 
neighbors’  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


Cabbage 
Plants 


plants. 


Mv  frost-proof  cabbage  plat 
will  mature  hard  heads  thr 
weeks  earlier  than  home  grot 
plants.  Varieties :  Copenhag 
Market,  Wakefields,  Successr 
and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  p; 
cel  post,  500  for  $1.25,  1000  f 
$2.25,  postpaid.  By  express.  1C 
to  1000  at  $1.50  per  1000,  5000 
9000  at  $1.25  per  1000.  10,000  ai 
over  at  $1  per  1000.  Order  no 
Prompt  shipments— first  cla 
P.  D.  FlItWOOD  _  Tifton,  G 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  Washington,  palmetto 
AjrrtUrtUUO  IYUU10  AnD  giant  argentine 

2-year  size,  per  1,000.  88;  l-yr„  per  1.000,  85.  Rhu¬ 
barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  100,86;  1-yr.,  per  100. 
83.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  per  lb.,  postage  paid,  82. 

H.  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  M  fl  RYT  IH  A  WASHINGTON 

AND  WASHINGTON,  land 

2  years  old.  Grown  from  Pedigree  Seed.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  Write  for  catalog  listing  everything  for  Field  and 
Garden.  Kulph  W.  Sterling  Cntehogiie,  N.  Y. 


Aspiragus- Washington  Rust-Proof  Barr’s-Matn. , Pal  tn ’to.  Good 
sturdy  roots,  $1.25  hund.;  $8  thous.  prepaid.  Hubbard 
squash  seed,  SH  lb.  Lane.  Co.  Sure  Crop  or  Sweepstake 
seed  corn,  $2  bit.  Sat.  guar.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sjdsburjville  Pa. 


Atlock  Farm  Strain  Asparagus  ’diSt 

selected  seed.  Atlock  Farms,  Bound  Brook,  N.  j 


PLANT  KUDZU  for  Hay  and  Pasture 

More  nutritious  than  Alfalfa  and  yields  more.  Needs  no 
lime  or  fertilizer  on  poor  acid  land.  Never  has  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  Write  for  information. 

CHEROKEE  FARMS  Monticello,  Florida 


fANADA  FIELD  PEAS 

OUR  peas  are  grown  in  the  Northwest,  and 
are  the  genuine  Canadian  >  ariety.  Fine  to  sow 
with  Oats  and  Barley  or  to  be  plowed  under  for  fertili- 
zer’  $3.75  per  bn.  Freight  prepaid  on  3  bu.  Bags  tree 
Send  for  Seed  Catalog 
B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Extension  Ladders 

20  to  32  ft  ,  25c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  l.  FERRIS  Interlaken.  N.  ¥. 


EUf  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  Via  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


“How  Did  Your  Garden 
Grow?” 

Very  well,  thank  you,  and  some  of 
the  new  acquaintances  were  so  very 
pleasing.  May  I  introduce  them  to  you? 

The  first  tiling  you  would  have  no¬ 
ticed  was  the  Zurich  Salvia ;  it  was  so 
bright.  That  was  one  reason,  and  then 
every  plant  was  so  perfectly  symmetri¬ 
cal.  Sown  about  March  1  and  caped  for 
about  like  tomatoes,  the  plants  began 
blooming  early  in  August  and  grew  until 
about  18  in.  high  and  nearly  as  many 
across.  They  bloom  much  earlier  than 
any  other  Salvia  I  have  tried. 

Years  ago  I  saw  Salpiglossis,  but  in 
order  to  get  blooms  the  gardener  took 
up  the  plants  to  bloom  in  the  house,  so  I 
planted  the  seed  without  much  faith  iu 
seeing  their  beauty.  April  1  I  sowed 
their  Petunia-like  seed  very  thickly ;  I 
was  .so  positive  they  'would  he  of  low 
germination  but  <every  seed  almost  must 
have  grown,  and  every  plant  gave  me  my 
floral  surprise  of  the  season.  They  were 
set  a  bit  too  far  apart  last  year;  this 
year  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  about  March 
20,  and  the  seedliugs  transplanted  esneo 
before  being  set  about  6  in.  apart  eacli 
way  in  the  bed.  They  stand  up  better 
than  the  rather  sprawling  Petunias  and 
are  less  leafy,  and  less  branches.  Last 
year  thiey  began  blooming  August  1  and 
no  colored  plate  or  catalog  description 
can  do  justice  to  the  velvety  many-col¬ 
ored  beauties,  such  colors  and  such  com- 
bi nations  and  each  bloom  so  exquisitely 
netted  and  veined  with  other  colors,  pur¬ 
ples,  dark  reds,  lemon,  orange  and  darker 
pencilling.  You  may  think  me  over- 
enthusiastic,  but  I  am  so  oPon  disap¬ 
pointed,  the  plants  not  being  what  I  am 
led  to  expect,  itliat  when  one  is  so  charm¬ 
ing.  I  can’t  praise  it  enough. 

Vinca,  irosea  was  another  new  one 
that  is  really  worth  growing;  the  seeds 
grew  wvell  and  the  glossy  leaves  were  at¬ 
tractive,  but  1  sowed  the  seed  late,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  use  the  plants  for  Winter 
blooming  only.  But  these  began  bloom¬ 
ing  in  August  with  Phlox-like  blooms  of 
white,  white  with  red  eye,  and  red.  Had 
I  sown  them  early  they  would  have  made 
attractive  bedding  plants.  Four  I  car¬ 
ried  through  the 'Winter  are  branching  and 
will  make  fine  bedding  specimens.  They 
are  everhloomers. 

The  double  Datura  seed  were  a  bit  slow 
in  [Starting,  and  I  sowed  these  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  get  a  bloom  the  first  season. 
The  plants  resembled  tomatoes  in  their 
seed  leaves,  and  grew  readily.  Mother 
cared  for  hers  better  than  I  did.  and 
hers  bloomed  before  frost.  I  am  keeping 
three  for  the  coming  Summer,  and  if  they 
do  as  they  now  seem  to  promise,  will  be 
attractive. 

Another  experiment  was  with  seeds  of 
a  tender,  or  greenhouse  shrub  Aselepias. 
The  Aselepias  is  a  milkweed  and  I  found 
on  a  plant  some  large  milkweed-iike  pods, 
where  I  had  overlooked  picking  off 
blooms.  As  these  are  hard  to  root  I 
gave  the  seed  to  several  friends  and 
planted  four  seeds  myself,  the  latter  pare 
of  March,  and  all  grew  and  all  bloomed, 
some  beginning  in  August.  This  plant 
is  of  oleander  like  growth  and  requires 
the  same  treatment  both  .Summer  and 
Winter,  but  I  bed  out  both  plants  in 
Summer.  The  Aselepias  is  very  bushy 
and  the  most  prolific  of  bloomers;  the 
flowers  are  in  clusters,  star  shape  and 
of  the  most  vivid  orange  scarlet,  unlike 
anything  else  I  'ever  saw,  and  they  at¬ 
tract  more  attention  than  any  other 
plant  in  the  garden.  Tt  is  just  glorious. 
I  don’t  see  the  seeds  offered  for  sale 
but  after  buying  one  plant,  one  can  raise 
their  own  seeds  and  have  a  glorious  bed. 

I  No  doubt  this  is  the  butterfly  weed  or 
pleurisy  root,  Aselepias  tuberosa,  one  of 
the  most  gorgeous  of  our  native  plants. 
It  likes  a  well-drained  sunny  location, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  sandy  fields  or 
dry  banks  in  this  latitude.  It  is  a  hardy 
perennial. — Eds.] 

The  crown  or  crested  Cosmos  was  well 
worth  trying.  In  fact  I  like  the  flowers 
with  daisy-like  blooms,  they  are  almost 
invariably  easily  grown,  healthy  and 
free  flowering. 

Years  ago  the  Sclvizanthiis  was  popu¬ 
lar  ;  just  why  I  do  not  see  it  now  I  do  not 
know.  It  had  poppy-like  seeds,  fine  cut 
foliage  and  a  wealth  of  white  and  laven¬ 
der  blooms.  Perhaps  we  are  too  busy 
•trying  altogether  new  things,  and  the 
good  old  varieties  are  neglected,  but  there 
are  beautiful  new  varieties  in  the  an¬ 
nuals  and  the  new  large  flowered  Gladi¬ 
olus  need  a  eulogy  all  their  own. 

MOTHER  BEE. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Schizanthus  is  very 
airy  and  graceful  in  appearance,  but  in 
our  climate  it  does  not  seem  suited  to 
bedding  because  it  becomes  so  badly  bat¬ 
tered  by  'Summer  storms.  It  is  grown 
extensively  as  a  conservatory  pot  plant, 
and  there  are  always  masses  of  it,  in  pots 
at  the  great  New  York  flower  show  in 
March. 


Roger,  ordinarily  quite  a  peaceable 
child,  came  home  after  a  fight  with  his 
new  neighbor.  “Why,  Roggy,  I’m 
ashamed  of  you !”  Mother  said  sternly. 
“And  I’m  certainly  surprised  at  that 
new  boy’s  fighting;  I  thought  he  had  the 
nicest  face !”  “Well,  he  hain’t  now !” 
replied  Roger,  reminiscently. — New  York 
Sun. 


DICKINSON  SAYS: 


fr 


The  'farmer  has 
the  riqht  to  KNOW 


the  Oriqin  of ks$eed 


For  Seeds  of  Known 
Origin,  buy  from  the 
dealer  who  displays 
the  orange  and  green 
“Pine  Tree”  sign 


THAT  is  why  extraordinary  precautions  are  taken  and 
no  expense  is  spared  to  trace  and  definitely  know 
the  exact  origin  of  every  pound  of  “Pine  Tree”  Farm  Seeds. 

That  is  why  every  bag  of  “Pine  Tree”  Clovers  and 
Alfalfa  is  branded  with  its  origin,  machine  sewed  with 
a  red  string,  and  sealed  with  the  orange  and  green  “Pine 
Tree”  certificate. 

That  is  why  American  grown  seed  is  never  blended 
with  imported  seed  to  make  “Pine  Tree”  brand. 

That  is  why  an  exact  and  permanent  record  is  kept  of 
every  lot  of  “Pine  Tree”  Farm  Seeds  from  the  locality 
where  grown,  through  every  step  of  cleaning,  testing  and 
re-cleaning,  to  the  locality  where  it  is  sown. 

That  Is  Why  you  can  buy  with  confidence 

If  the  red  string  and  “Pine  Tree”  certificate  are  intact 
on  your  bag  of  seeds,  you  are  assured  of  getting  Genuine 
Pine  Tree”  Brand  of  Known  Origin  exactly  as  branded, 
and  of  known  purity  and  germination  exactly 
as  tagged. 

uPine  Tree”  in  Sealed  Bushel  Bags 

For  additional  safety  and  convenience,  “Pine  Tree”  brand 
Farm  Seeds  are  now  available  in  full-net-weight  bushel 
bags  as  well  as  in  standard  grain  bags.  Thus  you  can  buy 
your  seeds  in  the  original  unbroken  package,  with  brand 
and  seal  intact.  Your  “Pine  Tree”  dealer  will  gladly  show 
you.  Don’t  fail  to  see  him  and  get  a  free  copy  of  the  valu¬ 
able  new  seed  book,  “The  Harvest  In  The  Bag,”  before 
you  buy  your  seed. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Minneapolis  Buffalo  New  York 

Pittsburgh  Binghamton  Boston 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Open  field  grown  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home 
grown  plants,  will  head  three  weeks  earlier.  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield.  Copenha¬ 
gen  Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Postpaid: 
100,  40c;  500.  81  35;  1.000.  83.35.  Express  Col. 
lect:  1.000,  81  50;  5.000.  86.35;  10,000.  810.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Plant  Catalog. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  Albany,  Georgia 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Varieties,  Charleston  and  Jersey  Wakefields.  Suc¬ 
cession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Copenhagen  Market,  Prices, 
parcel  postpaid,  250— $1;  500— $1.50;  1,000— $3.50. 
Express,  collect,  1,000—81.50;  5,000—81.35  per 
1.000;  10,000  and  over,  81  perl, 000.  We  guarantee  to 
ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  that  will  please  you. 
TIFTON  POTATO  CO..  Inc.  Tifton.  Georgia 


You  Can  Buy  CHEAPER  Field  Seeds 


EXPERIENCED  farmers  know  that 
“cheap”  seeds  do  not  pay.  SIMPSON’S 
SEEDS  are  of  highest  quality.  Tested 
in  Washington.  Pure!  Hardy!  Free  from 
weeds!  Analysis  on  each  package.  Don’t 
take  chances.  Be  certain  of  REAL 
PROFITS  and  sow 

SIMPSONS 

Parity  Brand 

SeedS 

THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 

Established  18*70 


Red  Clover,  A hike  Clover,  White 
Clover,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover, 
Alfalfa  Clover,  Orchard  Grass, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Timothy, 
Red  Top,  Soja  Beans,  Cow 
Peas,  Seed  Oats,  Alaska  Seed 
Peas,  Pasture  Mixtures,  etc. 
Inoculation  for  Legumes. 


Sold  at  dealers  or  write  direct  for 
price  list  and  valuable  information. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


202  Balderston  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  Cherry  Fruit  Fly 


•  The  cherry  fruit  fly  is  a  small,  bright¬ 
ly-colored  insect,  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  common  house-fly  and  considerably 
more  robust.  It  may  be  readily  recog¬ 
nized  by  a  series  of  prominent,  dusky 
bands  that  extend  transversely  across  the 
wings.  There  are  two  distinct  species 
of  cherry  fruit  flies  that  regularly  infest 
cherry  orchards.  These  are  known  re¬ 
spectively  as  the  dark-bodied  cherry  fruit 


Adult  Cherry  Fruit  Fly 

fly  and  the  white-banded  fruit  fly.  These 
names  refer  to  the  color  of  the  abdomen 
which  in  the  first-named  species  is  dark, 
while  in  the  second  it  is  marked  by  a 
series  of  distinct,  transverse,  white  bands. 
The  dark-bodied  fruit  fly  (Rhagoletis 
fausta)  regularly  appears  somewhat  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  Spring  than  the  white-banded 
species  (Rhagoletis  cingulata),  but  as 
both  are  usually  to  be  found  in  an  in¬ 
fested  orchard  the  grower  need  not 
trouble  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
when  applying  control  measures,  and  in 
the  following  discussion  they  will  be 
treated  as  a  single  species. 

The  flies  are  active  creatures,  and  on 
warm,  bright  days  they  may  be  seen  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  fruit  or  foliage,  particularly 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  tree.  Although 
nervous  and  quick  in  their  movements, 
they  are  not  readily  frightened,  and  an 
observer  may  approach  rather  closely 
without  great  danger  of  disturbing  them. 
If  watched  closely  for  a  time  the  flies 
are  seen  to  move  about  a  great  deal.  As 
they  shift  from  place  to  place  in  the  tree 
they  will  be  observed  to  scrape  and  lap 
with  their  fleshy  tongues  at  the  surface 
of  the  leaves  or  young  fruits  on  which 
they  happen  to  be  resting.  They  appear 
to  feed  in  this  way  almost  continually, 
sampling  any  drop  of  moisture  they  may 
happen  to  encounter,  such  as  dew,  plant 
juices  exuding  from  punctured  fruits,  or 
the  secretions  of  plant  lice.  It  is  this 
habit  of  the  insect  that  provides  one  of 
the  most  promising  lines  of  attack  in  its 
control,  namely,  the  application  of  ar- 
senicals  to  the  trees  with  the  object  of 
poisoning  the  adults  before  they  have 
deposited  their  eggs.  Ordinarily  arseni¬ 
cal  sprays  are  employed  only  against  in¬ 
sects  with  chewing  mouth  parts  which 
are  able  to  gnaw  away  and  swallow  pieces 
of  plant  tissue,  together  with  the  ad¬ 
hering  coat  of  poison.  The  feeding 
habits  of  the  adult  fruit  flies  noted  above 
make  these  insects  a  very  fortunate  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule. 

The  cherry  fruit  fly  passes  the  Winter 
in  the  ground  in  a  resting  stage  known 
as  the  puparium.  This  is  a  small,  oval 
body  resembling  somewhat  a  plump  grain 
of  wheat  in  appearance.  From  this  rest¬ 
ing  stage  in  the  ground  the  flies  com¬ 
mence  to  emerge  in  early  June,  as  a  rule, 
and  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  the 
orchard  at  about  the  time  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  cherries  first  begin  to  show  a  trace 
of  color.  Within  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  emerging  the  flies  may  commence 
to  deposit  eggs.  These  are  inserted  just 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  fruit  through  a 


after  most  of  the  sour  cherry  crop  had 
been  harvested.  Maggots  hatching  from 
the  first  eggs  to  be  deposited  were  ob¬ 
served  tunneling  in  the  fruit  by  the  third 
week  in  June,  and  these  early  individuals 
commenced  to  mature  and  leave  the  fruit 
shortly  before  Montmorency  cherries  were 
ready  to  harvest. 

Control. — While  the  fruit  fly  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  destroying  the  entire  cherry  crop 
in  a  neglected  orchard,  or  of  greatly  re¬ 
ducing  its  commercial  value,  field  tests 
and  the  experience  of  practical  growers 
have  shown  repeatedly  that  this  loss  may 
be  very  largely  prevented.  Various  or¬ 
chard  operations  tend  to  reduce  the  fruit- 
fly  population  and  to  decrease  the  danger 
of  injury.  Of  these  the  use  of  properly 
timed  arsenical  sprays  should  be  given 
first  consideration.  While  such  opera¬ 
tions  as  cultivation,  early  picking,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  crop  refuse  and  the  use  of 
contact  insecticides  tend  to  reduce  the 
fruit  fly  population  in  an  orchard,  and 
may  serve  as  important  supplementary 
measures,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one 


The  period  of  emergence  of  the  flies 
varies  with  the  season,  so  even  an  ap¬ 
proximate  date  cannot  be  given  on  which 
they  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  an 
orchard.  This  must  be  determined  inde¬ 
pendently  for  each  season  by  carefully 
watching  for  the  appearance  of  the  first 
flies  in  the  orchard  or,  better,  by  the  use 
of  trap  cages  placed  beneath  trees  known 
to  have  been  infested  the  previous  sea¬ 
son.  Such  cages  designed  to  capture  the 
flies  as  they  emerge  from  the  ground  may 
consist  merely  of  inverted,  light,  tight 
boxes  in  which  glass  tubes  or  jars  are 
inserted.  The  flies,  being  attracted  to  the 
light,  will  congregate  in  the  glass  con¬ 
tainers  shortly  after  emerging  from  the 
ground.  A  much  more  satisfactory  emer¬ 
gence  cage  may  be  made  by  placing  a 
sheet  of  ordinary  cheesecloth,  made  by 
sewing  three  or  four  strips  together,  over 
a  skeleton  framework  of  boards.  This 
framework  may  be  made  of  2-inch  strips 
and  should  be  at  least  .3  ft.  high,  so  that 
it  can  readily  be  entered  by  the  observer. 
If  made  four  or  five  feet  wide  by  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  long  such  a  cage  should 
be  large  enough  to  give  a  representative 
collection  from  an  orchard,  several  hun¬ 


Development  of  cherries 


fnoom 

Pre-ripening 

Ripening 

Harvesting 

Month 

MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 

Week 
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Resting  stage 


in  ground 


Emergence  of  flies 


Flies  laying  eggs 


Maggots  in  cherries 


Maggots  leaving  cherries 


Cherries  covered  with  spray 

Chart  Shotting  Life  History  of  the  Cherry  Fruit  Fly 
SPRAY  SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  CHERRY 


Time  of  Application 

Spray  Mixtures 

Enemy 

'Dust  Mixture 

When  bud  scales  sep- 
arato  and  expose 
green  blossom  buds. 

( For  sweet  cherries 
only. ) 

Lime-sulphur,  11  gals. 

Nicotine  sulphate,  %  pt 

Water  to  make1  100  gals, 
or 

Nicotine  sulphate,  ;;±  pt. 

Soap,  3  or  6  lbs. 

Water  to  make  100  gals. 

Scale 

Aphids 

Aphids 

No  satisfactory  dust  for 
scale.  Control  of  aphis  by 
90-10  sulphur-lead  arsenate 
dust  with  2  per  cent  nico¬ 
tine  not  yet  demonstrated. 
Thorough  dusting  with  2  per 
cent  nicotine  dust  should  re¬ 
duce  number  of  insects. 

Just  before  blossoms 
open. 

Lime-sulphur,  2%  gals. 

Water  to  make  100  gals. 

Brown-rot 

Blossom 

Blight 

Apply  95-5  sulphur-lead 
arsenate  dust. 

When  petals  fall. 

I.imo-sulphur,  2Ms  gals. 

(Sweet  cherries,  2  gals.) 
Arsenate  of  lead  2  Vi  lbs.* 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 

Leaf-spot 

Brown-rot 

Curevilio 

Apply  90-10  sulphur-lead 
arsenate  dust,  or  if  curculio 
is  abundant  80-20  sulpliur- 
lead  arsenate  dust. 

10  days  after  petals 
fall  or  when  shucks 
are  off. 

Lime-sulphur,  2 Vi  gals. 

(Sweet  cherries,  2  gals.) 
Arsenate  of  lead  2 Vi  lbs.* 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 

Leaf-spot 

Brown-rot 

CumiliO’ 

Apply  90-10  sulphur-lead 
arsenate  dust,  or  if  curculio 
8s  abundant  80-20  sulpliur- 
lead  arsenate  dust. 

As  Early  Richmond 
cherries  show  red  oil 
one  side. 

Lime-sulpliur,  2Vi  gals. 

(Sweet  cherries,  2  gals.) 
Arsenate  of  lead  2Vi  lbs.* 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 

Maggot 

Leaf-spot 

Brown-rot 

Curculio 

Apply  90-10  sulphur-lead 
arsenate  dust. 

As  Montmorency  cher¬ 
ries  show  red  on  one 
side. 

Lime-sulphur,  2 Vi  gals. 

(Sweet  cherries,  2  gals.) 
Arsenate  of  lead  2 Vi  lbs.* 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 

Maggot 
Leaf-spot 
Brown -rot 

Apply  90-10  sulphur-lead 
arsenate  dust. 

After  picking. 

Lime-sulphur,  2Vi  gals. 

(Sweet  cherries.  2  gals.) 
Arsenate  of  lead,  1  to  2  lbs. 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 

Leaf-spot 

Apply  95-5  sulphur-lead  ar¬ 
senate  dust. 

*'1116  amount  ofl  arsenate  of  lead  is  given  for  powder  form;  if  paste  form  is  used,  twice  as 
much  is  lequired. 

If  heavy  rains  are  of  frequent  occurrence  apply  dust  mixtures  about  one  week  after  the  first 
treatment  and  make  a  third  application  one  week  after  1  he  second  treatment. 


Cherny  Fruit  Fly  Maggot 

minute,  slit-like  puncture  made  by  the 
ovipositor  of  the  female.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  five  or  six  days  and  the  minute,  white 
maggots  soon  make  their  way  through 
the  flesh  of  the  fruit  to  the  seed.  They 
feed  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  when 
mature  leave  the  fruit,  drop  to  the 
ground,  and  quickly  burrow  beneath  the 
surface.  They  usually  bury  themselves 
to  a  depth  of  from  one-quarter  to  an  inch 
or  more  and  transform  almost  at  once 
to  the  puparium  or  resting  stage,  in  which 
condition  they  remain  until  the  following 
Spring. 

A  study  of  the  chart  on  this  page  will 
serve  to  supply  any  details  having  to  do 
with  the  life  history  of  the  fruit  fly  so 
far  as  they  bear  on  possible  control  meas¬ 
ures  and  will  explain  the  activities  of  the 
insect  in  relation  to  the  development  of 
the  Montmorency  cherry  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1925.  From  this  chart  it  will  be 
seen  that  during  1925  the  the  flies  com¬ 
menced  to  emerge  from  the  ground  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  days  in  June  and  were 
appearing  in  maximum  numbers  around 
the  middle  of  that  month.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  emerge  for  a  period  of  over  a 
month.  The  first  flies  to  appear  in  the 
orchards  commenced  to  puncture  the  fruit 
and  deposit  eggs  about  the  middle  of 
June.  The  creatures  were  present  in  in¬ 
fested  orchards  and  were  observed  de¬ 
positing  eggs  until  well  into  August,  long 


of  these  taken  alone  could  be  expected 
to  hold  the  pest  in  check  in  case  of  a 
severe  outbreak.  The  proper  use  of  ar¬ 
senical  sprays,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
often  given  almost  complete  freedom  from 
injury  even  in  badly  infested  orchards. 

Spraying. — The  habit  of  the  fruit  fly 
of  depositing  its  eggs  well  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  cherry  effectively  protects  the 
immature  stages  of  this  insect  from  any 
insecticide  that  may  be  applied  to  the 
trees.  The  adult  fly  is  therefore  the  only 
stage  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  insect  that 
the  grower  can  hope  to  reach  by  the  use 
of  an  arsenical  spray.  Fortunately,  the 
feeding  habits  of  the  fly,  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  described,  make  it  extremely 
susceptible  to  arsenical  poisons  applied 
to  the  foliage  and  fruit.  The  control 
measures  applying  to  the  fruit  fly,  which 
are  outlined  in  the  accompanying  stand¬ 
ard  cherry  spray  schedule,  are  directed 
entirely  against  this  stage  of  the  insect. 
The  flies  ordinarily  commence  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  fruit  a  week  or  10  days 
after  emerging  from  the  ground.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  poison  sprays  to 
be  effective  must  be  applied  very  shortly 
after  the  flies  first  commence  to  appear, 
and  that  the  trees  to  be  protected  should 
be  kept  well  covered  with  poison  until 
after  the  bulk  of  the  insects  have 
emerged  from  the  ground.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  table  here  given,  this  period 
during  the  season  of  1925  covered  ap¬ 
proximately  the  month  of  June,  the  flies 
commencing  to  emerge  the  second  of 
June  and  continuing  to  appear  until  the 
first  week  in  July.  Practically  all  had 
emerged  by  the  first  week  of  July,  and 
the  emergence  had  reached  its  height  by 
the  middle  of  June. 


dred  flies  having  at  times  been  taken  in 
a  cage  of  this  type.  The  insects  on 
emerging  usually  fly  at  once  to  the  top 
of  the  cage,  where  their  dark  bodies  stand 
out  in  sharp  contrast  against  the  white 
cloth  and  make  their  collection  and  count¬ 
ing  a  comparatively  simply  matter. 

Dusting. — In  the  standard  spray 
schedule  given,  two  applications  of  an 
arsenical  spi-ay  or  an  equal  number  of 
applications  of  a  90-10  sulphur-lead-ar- 
senate  dust  are  provided  for  in  combating 
the  cherry  "maggot.  Since  lead  arsenate 
applied  as  a  dust  does  not  adhere  so  well 
as  when  used  as  a  liquid  spray,  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  first  and  second  ap- 
plicafions  may  have  to  be  shortened, 
where  dust  is  used,  in  case  heavy  rains 
follow  shortly  after  the  first  treatment. 
For  this  same  reason  it  may  be  advis¬ 
able  in  some  c-ases  to  make  a  third  appli¬ 
cation  of  dust  in  case  the  covering  has 
been  destroyed1  by  rains  before  the  flies 
have  all  emerged  from  the  ground.  Unless 
the  foliage  and  fruit  is  kept  covered  until 
after  the  bulk  of  the  flies  have  emerged 
the  late-appearing  individuals  will  not  be 
killed  and  an  appreciable  infestation,  es¬ 
pecially  in  late  varieties  such  as  Morello, 
may  result.  If  dusts  are  to  be  used 
against  the  maggot  care  must  be  taken 
to  apply  them  during  quiet  periods,  pref¬ 
erably  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
evening,  when  the  material  will  settle 
in  a  uniform  covering  over  the  foliage 
and  fruit.  Unless  the  grower  is  willing 
to  go  to  some  extra  trouble  in  selecting 
the  time  for  applying  the  dust,  it  will 
probably  be  safer  to  depend  on  the  stand¬ 
ard  arsenical  sprays  for  that  part  of  the 
cherry  schedule  having  to  do  with  mag¬ 
got  control.  The  successful  control  of 


the  maggot  depends  largely  on  the  proper 
timing  of  the  application.  The  first 
should  be  put  on  when  the  flies  begin  to 
appear  n  the  orchard,  and  this  treatment 
repeated  in  from  10  days  to  two  weeks. 
In  practice  these  two  applications  have 
been  found  to  correspond  roughly  with 
the  first  appearance  of  color  in  Early 
Richmond  and  Montmorency  cherries  re¬ 
spectively.  This  parallel  is  only  approxi¬ 
mate,  however,  and  to  insure  maximum 
control  the  first  application  should  be 
timed  according  to  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  flies  in  the  orchard. 

Supplementary  Control  Measures. 
— While  the  main  reliance  of  the  cherry 
grower  must  be  placed  in  the  use  of  ar¬ 
senical  sprays,  there  are  certain  cultural 
and  other  orchard  operations  that  may 
at  times  contribute  largely  to  the  control 
of  the  cherry  maggot.  Of  these  the  use 
of  contact  insecticides,  cultivation,  early 
and  clean  picking,  and  the  removal  of 
crop  remnants  may  be  mentioned. 

Contact  Insecticides. — The  use  of 
arsenical  sprays,  if  properly  timed, 
should  give  satisfactory  control  of  the 
cherry  maggot.  Lead  arsenate  is  not  a 
quick-acting  poison,  however,  and  fre¬ 
quently  several  days  are  required  before 
Hie  flies  succumb  to  it.  In  special  cases 
where  through  neglect  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  has  been  deferred  until  the  flies  have 
commenced  depositing  eggs,  the  addition 
of  some  quick-acting  contact  insecticide 
to  the  arsenical  spray  may  be  warranted. 
Ry  the  addition  of  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  pints  of  nicotine  sulphate  to  the 
standard  lime-sulphur-lead-arsenate-spray 
large  numbers  of  the  flies  may  be  killed 
directly  without  the  delay  involved  where 
lead  arsenate  is  the  only  killing  agent 
used.  To  insure  the  maximum  kill  by 
this  method,  as  in  the  use  of  any  contact 
insecticide,  more  thorough  work  and  a 
greater  volume  of  material  is  required 
than  where  the  simple  arsenical  spray  is 
used.  Where  carefully  applied  such  a 
treatment  will  destroy  a  surprisingly 
large  proportion  of  the  flies  in  an  or- 
<-hard,  and  may  contribute  largely  to 
saving  the  crops  in  such  special  cases. 
The  flies  are  also  susceptible  to  nicotine 
in  dust  form  and  the  same  results  may 
be  secured  by  the  addition  of  2  per  cent 
nicotine  to  the  standard  90-10  sulpbur- 
lead-arsenate-dust.  In  addition  to  nico¬ 
tine  in  dust  form  the  flies  have  been 
found  to  be  very  sensitive  to  applica¬ 
tions  of  calcium  cyanide  dust,  and  this 
material  may  be  found  useful  in  such 
emergency  cases. 

Early  Picking. — The  fruit  fly  popula¬ 
tion  in  a  badly  infested  orchard  may  be 
greatly  reduced  for  the  following  season 
by  harvesting  the  entire  crop  as  soon  as 
it  is  ready  for  market.  This  practice, 
consistently  followed  and  coupled  with 
clean  picking,  should  soon  result  in  a 
very  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of 
flies  in  an  orchard.  A  study  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  insect,  as  given  in 
the  chart,  will  «how  that  the  maggots  do 
not  usually  commence  to  leave  the  fruit 
until  about  the  time  Montmorency  cher¬ 
ries  are  ready  to  be  harvested.  If  the 
entire  crop  is  disposed  of  at  this  time 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  insects 
will  be  removed  in  the  fruit,  while  the 
number  that  escapes  and  enters  the  soil 
for  hibernation  will  increase  rapidly  be¬ 
yond  this  time.  If  a  severe  infestation 
is  threatened,  early  picking  wlil  also  re¬ 
sult  in  a  much  higher  quality  yield  since 
many  of  the  maggots  will  at  that  time 
be  too  small  to  be  detected  by  the 
consumer. 

Cultivation.  —  The  fruit  fly  spends 
over  10  months  of  the  year  in  the  rest¬ 
ing  stage  in  the  ground  at  an  average 
depth  of  from  one-fourth  to  two  inches. 
When  exposed  the  puparia  are  readily 
attacked  by  various  ground  beetles,  ants, 
and  other  predaceous  insects  ,and  are 
also  very  sensitive  to  desiccation.  Fre¬ 
quent  shallow  cultivation  during  late 
'Summer  and  early  Spring  will  result  in 
bringing  successive  numbers  of  the  pu¬ 
paria  to  the  surface.  While  the  mechan¬ 
ical  disturbance  of  the  soil  resulting  from 
cultivation  does  not  appear  to  kill  any 
great  proportion  of  the  puparia,  large 
numbers  of  them,  when  exposed,  should 
be  destroyed  by  drying,  by  the  attack  of 
predaceous  insect  enemies,  and  possibly 
by  birds. 

Removal  of  Crop  Remnants.  —  In 
most  commercial  orchards  there  are  usu¬ 
ally  crop  remnants  from  various  sources 
that  cannot  be  removed  at  a  profit.  Cull 
cherries  are  often  left  on  the  ground  be¬ 
neath  the  trees,  pickers  may  refuse,  with¬ 
out  extra  compensation,  to  clean  the  fruit 
from  the  tops  of  exceptionally  high  trees, 
while  the  fruit  on  the  isolated  trees  of 
odd  varieties  that  are  usually  to  be  found 
scattered  through  large  planting  are  often 
of  no  value,  or  can  only  be  harvested  at 
a  loss.  Since  the  cherry  fruit  fly  is  able 
to  multiply  in  an  orchard  long  after  the 
main  crop  has  been  removed,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  promptly  removing  all  such 
cull  fruit  should  be  perfectly  obvious. 
The  grower  should  make  a  serious  effort 
to  dispose  of  all  refuse  fruit,  even  though 
some  extra  expense  is  involved  as  this 
s.hould  greatly  simplify  his  problem  of 
fruit-fly  control  for  the  following  season. 

IIUGII  GLASGOW. 


Simmons  had  returned  from  his  va¬ 
cation.  “I  certainly  enjoyed  the  husk- 
ing-bees,”  he  said  to  a  friend.  “Wore 
you  ever  in  the  country  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  husking-bees?”  “Husking-bees!” 
exclaimed  the  girl ;  “why  I  never  heard 
of  that!  How  do  you  husk  a  bee.  any¬ 
way,  Mr.  Simmons?” — The  Open  Road. 
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Baltimore 


Do  Your  Shopping  In 

This  Big  Baltimore  House 


If  this  big  Baltimore  House  of  Ward’s  were 
just  around  the  corner  from  your  home — where 
would  you  do  your  shopping? 

Yet  that  is  almost  true.  Your  Catalogue  en¬ 
ables  you  to  visit,  to  see  every  room  in  this  big 
building,  to  note  the  price  of  every  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  to  shop  at  will  for  everything  you  need. 

Do  you  really  use  your  Catalogue?  Study 
each  page  just  as  you  would  visit  each  mer¬ 
chandise  room  in  this  big  building. 

$50  Can  Be  Your 
Saving  This  Season 

Just  consider  that  $60,000,000  in  cash  was  used 
in  buying  the  merchandise  for  your  Catalogue. 
Think  of  this  vast  buying  power  at  work  for  you 
— to  make  low  prices  for  you,  not  only  on  tires, 
or  furniture,  or  clothes,  but  on  almost  every¬ 
thing  you  buy. 

Every  time  you  look  at  your  Catalogue,  remember 
that  you  and  8,000,000  other  customers  made  this  all 
possible.  That  together  you  have  given  us  the  buying 


power  to  secure  these  low  prices  for  you.  Such  is  the 
advantage  of  your  cooperative  buying,  all  together, 
through  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

“Ward  Quality”  Assures 
Lasting  Satisfaction 

We  try  to  buy  only  goods  of  standard  quality.  We 
make  low  prices  by  big  buying  for  cash.  We  do  not 
cut  quality.  We  never  sacrifice  your  satisfaction  or  the 

wear  any  article  will  give  in  order  to  quote  a  low  price. 

» 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  low  price  by  sacrificing  quality. 
It  takes  millions  in  cash,  and  a  complete  buying  or¬ 
ganization  to  visit  every  market  in  America  and 
Europe,  to  enable  us  to  quote  these  low  prices — and 
maintain  Ward  Quality. 

These  are  the  facts  to  consider  when  you  look 
through  your  Catalogue.  These  are  the  reasons  why 
you  should  turn  to  your  Catalogue  for  everything  you 
need  to  buy.  The  Catalogue  brings  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  saving.  This  big,  convenient  Baltimore 
House  is  ready  to  serve  you  quickly.  There  is  a  saving 
this  season  of  at  least  $50  in  cash  for  you — if  you  use 
your  Catalogue — and  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


Your  orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within 
24  hours.  That  saves  time.  Our 
big  Baltimore  House  is  near  to 
you.  Y our  letter  reaches  us  quicker. 
Your  goods  go  to  you  quicker.  It 
is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  send  all  your  orders 
to  Ward’s. 


T he  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses.  Berries 
Certified  Fruit  Trees  ~  - 


And  the  New  Cortland  Apple 


Send  Today  For  Our  Free 
Descriptive  Catalog 


It  tells  just  the  tilings  the  fruit  grower  and  planter  should 
know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  information 
on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 


Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business¬ 
like  way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over 
our  400  acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees  and 
plants  von  want.  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order 
and  charge  you  only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay 
you  to  order  early. 


A  certified  tree 


WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES.  See  Catalog 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

<42  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Our  Landscape  Department  will  help  you  select  and  place  your  Shrubs 


[ALONEY  Shrubs 

Beautify your  Grounds 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain 

on  the  tree  until  it  comes  into  fruiting 


MALONEY’S  NURSERY  STOCK  is  sold  direct  to 
the  planter  at  grower’s  prices.  Over  40  years  experi¬ 
ence  is  back  of  every  tree  and  plant  we  sell. 


We  guarantee  all  our  stock  true  to  name,  free  from 
disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 


Millions  of  Apple 

We  have  over  2,500  acres  of  hardy 


TREES - Millions  of  Peach 

well-rooted  and  Our  ‘‘Test  Peach  Orchard”  maintained  for  benefit 


vigoroustrees  budded  from  heavy-bearing  orchard 
trees.  All  stock  grown  under 
personal  direction  of  a  Harri¬ 
son,  backed  by  more  than  28 
years’  experience.  You  take 
no  chances  when  you  buy 
‘‘Harrison  Quality,”  as  thous¬ 
ands  of  customers  will  testify. 

"Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world” 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  Box  14,  BERLIN, 


of  our  patrons,  has  more  than 
are  interested  in  300,000  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  trees  in  commercial 
orchards — which  proves  our  faith 
in  fruit  growing.  Come  to  Berlin 
and  see  how  we  make  "Harrison 
Quality.”  Send  for  FREE  1926 
Fruit  Guide.  Write  us  your  needs. 


kinds.  We 


Mil 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 
V„_|.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 

Apple  irees  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  years, 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each. 

Peach  Trees  Elbei-ta,  J.  H.  Hale.  2  to  SU  ft.,  15c  each. 

Concord  Crape  Vines 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offered 
strictly  first,  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  S  CO.  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
"The  Heme  st  Good  Nursery  Stock"  Wilson.  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohi® 


OHIO 


PEACH 

B0RLING 


TREES,  Be  ALL  FRUIT  TREES.  G 
ViNES,  QUALITY  STOCK 
D-RN  MADISON, 


SEED  SWEET  POTATOES 

JERSEY  YELLOW  AND  REDS,  Free  from  disease.  WASH¬ 
INGTON  ASP.  ROOTS.  Also  a  general  line  of  vegetable 
plants  in  season.  Write  for  free  descriptive  Cata¬ 
log  giving  Culture  directions. 

L.  &  F.  D0NDER0  Malaga  Rd.  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


ForSale-SEED POTATOES ^ToTn  fa1?®” 

Get  our  Prices, 

H0RNELL,  N.Y. 


or  any  White  Sprout  varieties. 

GROVER-SCHULTHEIS  CO.,  Inc. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  lESffitr/h 

yieidingstrains, grown  by  R.  APPLETON  &  SONS,  Canandaigua.  N.r. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes  ’ 


N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS 


anteed  prices, 

Fairport,  Y. 


CERTIFIER  SEED  SWEET  POT  ATOES.  Yellow 
and  Ited  Jersey.  S8  per  bushel  hamper.  Order  from 
this  adv.  N.  WYNIA  Cologne,  N.  J. 


Qaori  Pnlatnno  Certified  Rural  Russets,  Early  Irish  Cob- 

UCCU  rUIalUCo  filers.  I.  E.  COOK  Munnsville,  ti.Y. 

CERTIFIED  Green  Mountain  SEED  POTATOES. 

GEO  MEHLENBACHER  Waylancf,  N.  Y. 


H0LG0  Southern  Ensilage  Corn  ^IMTy 

prolific,  makes  the  heaviest  and  thickest  fodder.  Big 
monev-nntker  for  the  Dairy  Farme  .  Write  for  prices. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO.  liox  G05  Canton,  Ohio 


LANC. Sure  Crop  Seed  Corn 

Best  for  silage  or  grain.  Free  samples  and  prices. 

NOAH  HERSHEY  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale-CHOICE  SEEDCORN 

Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  prices. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  107  iniiyiown,  Pa 


Pkninn  llonl  Seed  Corn— Sweet  Clover  Seed, 
unoice  ueni  E.  T.  WATTERS  (Grower)  Port  Murry.  N.  J 


ONEY  in  RAISING  PEAC 

Our  stock  of  Seed  Peas  is  of  high  .  ^ 
quality  and  shows  strong  germin- 
ation.  We  offer 


Dark  Pod  Telephone  $8  per  bu.  Thomas  Laxton  $9  per  bu. 
Freight  Paid  on  4  bushels  or  over  Bags  free. 


Idaho  Grown  Stock 


Ask  us  for  prices  on  other  varieties. 

B.  F.  MFTCALF  to  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Real  Planting  Values 

Northern  Grown  From  The  I'uiiioum 
Western  Reserve  oi*  Ohio 


JaD  Barberry  1  yr  10-15  in.  strong  plants 
Jap  Barberry  2  yr  12-18  in.  bushy 
Golden  Spirea  heavy  2  yr  branched 
Spirea  Van  Houte  heavy  2  yr 
Hydrangea  P.  G.  heavy  2  yr 
Beautiful  Red  Snowberry  2  yr  24  in 
Red  Dogwood  2  yr  24  in 
Concord  Grape  3  yr  bearing 
New  Washington  Asparagus  heavy  2  yr 
Finest  Assortment  mixed  glaciolus  bulbs 
Iris  gorgeous  colors,  Jap,  German,  Siberian 
Dahlias  in  finest  color  ranges 

Norway  Spruce  8-12  in  4  yr  transplanted  _  .  .. 

This  attractive  specie  grows  fast  and  is  very  hardy 
ALL  POSTPAID  east  of  the  Miss.  River.  For  points 
West  and  Canada  add  25c.  Order  these  unusual  values 
direct,  shipment  will  be  made  at  proper  planting  time. 
REGISTER  your  name  for  one  of  the  most  practical  seed 
andnurserycatalogues  published  today.  Absolutely  true  to 
description;  listing  only  tested  true, 'varieties  of  flowerand 
vegetable  seeds,  bulbs,  shrubs,  trees  and  amall  fruits. 

Ransom  Seed  &  Nursery  Company 

Box  25,  Geneva.  Ohio 


25  for  $2.25 
12  for  2,25 
12  for  4.00 
12  for  4.00 
12  for  4.00 
12  fori  4.00 
12  for  4,00 
12*for  4.00 
25  for  1.00 
50  for  1.00 
15  for  1.00 
10  for  I. 00 
10  for  4  00 


Grow  these  Tasty.  Juicy 

Bose  Pears 

Folks  pay  as  much  as  10  cents 
apiece  for  them  in  fancy  fruit 
stores.  Gourd  shape.  Golden  russet  color. 
Juicy,  delicious.  Command  top  market  prices. 

Caco  Grapes  Cash  Discounts 
New,  large,  wine-red  —for  early  orders, 
variety  of  Catawba  and 
Concord  parentage. 

Rich  in  sugar.  Early 
ripening. 

Transportation  Paid  by  Us 
See  New  19X6  Catalog 

Green’s  Money  Saving  Catalog  lists  800 
varieties-trees,  shrubs,  roses,  perennials, 
etc.  It’s  FREE.  Write  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

638  Green  St.,  Rochester, N.Y. 


Direct  from 
Nursery  to  You 

—at  a  definite  saving 
and  only  one  handling. 


DependableTrees^Shrubs 

SEED  POTATOES— ALPHA  BARLEY— STANDWELL  OATS 

\\<fo  of  our  last  years  business  came  un. 
solicited  from  our  old  customers.  If  you 
want  honest  descriptions  which  state  the 
advantages  or  drawbacks  if  any  of  all 
varieties,  send  for  our  catalog.  It  is 
different  from  others. 

W.  P.  RUPERT  &  SON  Bex  F  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


I 


A  new  money-maker 


Blueberries  over  a  half¬ 
inch  in  diameter.  Prac¬ 
tically  seedless.  A  big  op¬ 
portunity  to  commercial 
growers  and  a  delightful 
fruit  to  the  amateur.  Bushes 
vigorous.  All  tested,  named, 
nursery-groivn  vane  ties. 
Write  for  information. 
WHITESBOG 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 
Joseph  J.  White,  Inc. 
Box  N  Whitesbog,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guar an  ee  editorial  page. 


450,000  T 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Rest  rooted 
stock  Genuine.  Cbeari.  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  25c. 
Catalog  free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box3  Fredonia,  N.Y 


Spraying  for  Apple  Scab 
and  Blotch 

Tart  III 

Injury  to  Apples  by  Spraying. — 
There  was  more  trouble  from  russeting 
apples  by  spraying  in  the  season  of  1925 
than  for  a  number  of  years  previously. 
We  had  such  a  season  in  1910 — much  low 
temperature  and  excessive  cloudiness  and 
moisture  just  previous  to  and  during  the 
blooming  period.  Home  Beauty  is  as 
resistant  to  spray  injury  as  any  variety 
with  w’hicli  we  have  to  deal ;  but  even 
Home  showed  more  traces  of  russeting  in 
1925,  where  Bordeaux  sprays  were  used 
in  the  pink  of  the  fruit  buds,  than  is 
usually  seen  in  this  variety.  Lime-sul- 
phur  is  almost  invariably  used  as  the 
petal-fall  spray,  even  by  those  who  have 
remained  the  more  persistent  adherents 
to  and  champions  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 
This  very  fact  constitutes  involuntary 
admission  that  the  copper-lime  spray  pos¬ 
sesses  dangerous  possibilities.  However, 
our  spraying  work  of  the  past  four  years 
has  unmistakably  demonstrated  that  a 
very  great  deal  of  the  russeting  injury 
done  to  apples  by  caustic  sprays,  occurs 
in  the  spraying  in  the  pink  of  the  fruit 
buds.  Fruit  from  trees  of  Eusee  apples 
sprayed  with  3 — 9—50  and  2 — 0— 50 
Bordeaux  in  the  pink  of  the  buds,  lime 
sulphur  1 — 40  in  the  open  calyx  and 

1 —  3 — 50  and  % — 2^4 — 50  for  the  2- 
weeks  and  10-weeks  application  was  rus- 
seted  very  seriously.  With  the  same 
strengths  of  Bordeaux  in  tihe  pink,  and 
very  mild  Bordeaux  substituted  for  the 
lime-sulphur  in  the  calyx  applications, 
followed  by  equally  mild  Bordeaux  in 

2— weeks  and  10-weeks  sprayings,  the 
burning  of  fruit  was  still  more  severe. 
From  this  data  we  know  that  Bordeaux 
in  the  pink  of  the  buds  is  dangerous; 
and  also  that  to  'follow  up  with  very 
weak  copper  sprays  in  the  calyx  simply 
aggravates  the  trouble — makes  a  bad 
matter  worse.  I  shall  give,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  a  'few  illustrations  of  the  facts  just 
stated. 

Fusee  apples  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 

3 —  9 — 50  in  the  pink  ;  with  lime-sulphur 
1—40  in  the  calyx ;  and  with  Bordeaux 
1 — 3 — 50  in  2  and  10  weeks,  gave  only 
27  per  cent  of  fruit  clear  of  russet.  Where 
1 — 3 — 50  Bordeaux  was  substituted  for 
the  lime-sulphur  in  the  calyx  spray — the 
other  applications  being  the  same  as  in 
the  case  preceding — only  5.6  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  was  free  from  russeting. 

With  Bordeaux  3 — 9 — 50  in  the  pink 
and  % — 214 — 50  in  the  calyx  and  in  2 
and  10  weeks,  only  11  per  cent  of  Fusee 
fruit  was  clear  of  russeting.  With  Bor¬ 
deaux  2 — 6 — 50  in  the  pink  and 
% — 2% — 50  in  the  calyx  and  in  2  and 
10  weeks,  only  4.6  per  cent  of  fruit  was 
clear  of  burning.  This  shows  that  we 
gained  nothing  in  the  way  of  prevention 
of  russeting  by  reducing  the  Bordeaux 
from  3 — 9 — 50  'to  2 — 6 — 50  in  the  pink 
application.  It  still  was  a  deadly  men¬ 
ace  to  this  variety. 

With  Bordeaux  2 — 6 — 50  in  the  pink, 
lime-sulphur  1 — 40  in  the  calyx  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  1 — 3 — 50  in  2  and  10  weeks,  the 
percentage  of  fruit  free  from  russeting 
rose  to  17.2  per  cent. 

With  dry  lime-sulphur  straight  through 
the  spraying  season  from  start  to  finish, 
the  Fnsee  gave  clear,  smooth,  unrusseted 
fruit  to  the  extent  of  94  per  cent ;  hy¬ 
drated  lime,  straight  through  the  spray¬ 
ing  period,  including  spraying  in  the 
nink,  96  per  cent  of  fruit  clear  of  russet¬ 
ing. 

With  us  who  have  been  conducting 
these  spraying  experiments  during  the  | 
past  four  years,  regardless  of  abundant  j 
evidence  of  the  same  nature  in  our  spray¬ 
ing  tests  15  years  ago,  the  strong  Bor¬ 
deaux  bubble  has  burst  and  disappeared.  I 
Why  tamper  with  fire  and  gunpowder  j 
when  both  efficiency  and  safety  are  at-  j 
tributes  of  other  fungicidal  sprays?  We 
have  even  proved  within  the  past  four 
years  that,  at  the  very  least  estimate, 
fully  one-half  of  the  efficiency  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  all  these  years  for  over 
one-third  of  a  century,  has  been  due  but 
absolutely  uncredited  to  the  lime  that 
invariably  and  necessarily  accompanied 
the  copper.  We  repeatedly  have  obtained 
as  high  as  80  to  90  per  cent  control  of 
apple  scab  and  apple  blotch  from  the 
same  amount  of  lime  (alone)  as  has 
been  used  in  our  standard  or  3 — 9—50 
Bordeaux  mixture.  Question;  How 
much  more  efficient,  in  these  cases,  would 
these  lime  sprays  have  been  rendered  by 
addition  of  3  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  with 
its  attendant  menace  to  foliage  and  fruit? 
Omit  the  lime  and  apply  the  copper  alone 
and  see  what  happens ! 

We  have  no  prejudice  against  or  in 
favor  of  any  particular  spray  material. 
Equally  true  is  it  that  we  have  no  finan¬ 
cial  interest  in  any  form  of  fungicidal 
or  insecticidal  chemicals  for  spraying  or 
dusting.  Were  it  not  possible  to  obtain 
fungicides  other  than  Bordeaux  for  or¬ 
chard  spraying  we  probably  would  return 
to  its  use  in  very  mild,  form.  But  the 
maximum  of  its  proportions  to  constitute 
a  so-termed  “standard”  Bordeaux^  would 
not  exceed  in  any  ease  a  2 — 6 — 50  for¬ 
mula.  We  should  even  then  almost  to¬ 
tally  eliminate  the  copper  from  the  after¬ 
bloom  sprays,  maintaining  a  generous 
proportion  of  high  grade  hydrated  lime. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  our  policy  to  use 
just  a  trace  of  copper  to  render  the  lime 
adhesive. 

However,  with  our  splendid  eommer- 


Agawam 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 

A/rAfirnm  Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  bunches. 
Agawam  Very  sweet.  Each  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100.  $10.00. 

Best  known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed.  Fine 
vOnCOFU  for  grape  juice  15c;  12.  $1.25;  100,  $8.00. 

XI* (White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 
Niagara  giape  grown.  Each  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10. 


Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big. 


early,  hardy’,  sweet.  20c;  12,  $1.50; 


Extra 
100,  $10. 


Strong,  well-rooted  vines  AlJf  “V  gAn 
Set  of  four  best  varieties 


Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Three  Sets  for 

one  address  for  $1.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you.  - - 

Free 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  illustrated 
instructionsformaking  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


The  Templin-Bradley  Co. 

5714  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


if  7(1  fay  Cortland  Ctrees  _. 

I 'BearBetterJZpples 

Decause  they  are  bred  from  the  crisp, “ten¬ 
der,  juicy  McIntosh  and  the  sturdy,  hardy 
Ben  Davis. 

The  Cortland  combines  all  the  goodness  and 
the  strength  of  its  parents.  It  gives  you  a 
.  larger  crop  because  the  Cortland  cllngsten- 
ncionsly  to  the  tree  in  high  winds  preventing 
much  falling  andspoiling. 

i  he  "True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  stayson 
the  Cortland  until  it  bears,  the  same  as  many 
thousands  of  other  Kellys’  trees. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  t  he 
big  Kelly  catalog.  Then  order 
soon  to  insure  getting  your  shat  e 
of  our  guaranteed  “True-to- 
Name”  stock.  We  have  no  agents 
—you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  V 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS' '"l 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 

*  -d 


New  Fruit  Book 
for  Tree  Buyers 

free 


Best  varieties  of  fruits 
— Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  -  . 

all  budded  from  bearing  ‘orchard^ 
trees.  We  know  fruit  for  we  grow  fruit, 
nearly  800  acres  in.  nursery  and 
orchards.  Send  now  for  this  1926  price¬ 
list — note  the  service  we  give  and  the 
prices  we  quote. 

Wallingford  Nurseries  of 

Barnes  Nursery  & 
Orchard  Company 

Box  102,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


The  World’s  Finest  Fruit  and 

and  Plants 

for  Spring  planting. 
Grown  expressly  to 
meet  the  requirements 
of  the  large  Fruit 
grower  and  Home 
.Maker.  Unequaled  iu 
price  and  quality,  war¬ 
ranted  trne-to-name. 
Our  40  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Orchard 
and  Nursery  enables  us  to  know  and  produce  the  kind 
of  trees  required  by  the  planters  to  insure  their  success. 
Write  today  for  our  large  50-page  illustrated  descriptive 
catalog,  it  will  save  you  disappointment  and  money. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princeis  Anne,  Md. 


TREES  £  PLANTS 

LOW  PR  ICES -CHOICE  STOCK 


THOUSANDS  of  Fruit  Trees,  all  best 
varieties.  Peaches  aspecialty.  Ever¬ 
greens,  Shrubbery, including  unusual' 
ly  fine  California  Privet  and  Japan¬ 
ese  Barberry.  Buy  direct  from  the  grower, 
at  growers  low  prices.  Write  J  or  price  list. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Dept.  129  Westminster,  Maryland 


The  Rockfall  Nursery  Co. 

Rockfall,  Connecticut 

Offering  Certified  Fruit  Trees  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  for  1925--J6 

Atk  About  Our  New  CORTLAND  APPLES 

Full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs.  Get  our  Catalogue. 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

1  Year  Trees,  3-5  ft . 60  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size,  2-3  ft . 50  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size, ‘1-2  ft . 40  each  postpaid 

Scions  for  Grafting . 10  foot  postpaid 

Above  from  stock  direct  from  N.  Y,  Agl.  Exp.  Sta¬ 
tion.  No  orders  for  less  than  $1,  please. 

GEO  A  MORSE  WILLIAMSOH  N  Y 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


o  1 5 


jmi 


I 


The  Greatest  of  All 

STRAWBERRY  BOOKS 


Here  is  the  most  wonderful  Strawberry  Book 
ever  published.  W ritten  by  the  world’s  greatest 
strawberry  expert.  Tells  his  secret  of  grow¬ 
ing  big  crops  of  big  luscious  berries. 

No  home  or  farm  is  complete  without  a  berry 
garden.  This  new  Berry  Book  gives  you  your 
choice  of  6  ready-made  berry  gardens  at  special 
bargain  prices. 

Pictures  and  describes  18  of  the  best  standard 
varieties  and  7  famous  everbearers.  Quotes 
low  prices  on  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
grapes  and  features  Rockhill,  the  $50,000 
strawberry. 

Send  for  this  book  and  read  how  growers  are 
making  from  $500  to  $1,200  profit  per  acre  from 
strawber  ries— others  making  $100  to  $300  from 
small  gardens. 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  post 
card  or  letter.  Do  it  now.  The  book  is  Free. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

5ox  2^26  Three  Rivera,  Mich. 


Jumbo 
Strawberry 

Wonderful  new  variety  —  bears  from  early 
—  "  to  very  late.  Yields  great 

crops  after  other  varieties 
are  gone.  Those  who  plant 
now  will  make  big  money. 
iMy  stock  is  true-to-name. 
1  Fully  described  in  my  Catalog 
of  Small  Fruits.  Write  today. 

L.  J.  FARMER 
Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  boskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Height.,  Ohio 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry, Blackberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants  ;  Hollyhock,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Phlox,  Wallflower, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
flower  plants  ;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  animal  flower  plants ;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  and 
Canna  bulbs;  Hedge  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Onion  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


s 


Seed  Con 


,5000  bushels  ext 
selected  and  sure 
grow.  10  leading  varieties.  Highe 
yielders.  Seed  Potato  Bargain 
Also  Seed  Oats.  Barley.  Alfalf 
timothy.  Clover,  Rane.  25  year 
experience.  1400  Acre  farm.  Ser 
for  samples  and  free  catalogue. 

W.  N.  SCARFF  &  SONS 

NEW  CARLISLE.  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries— the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — 
Profitable.Itpaystogrowthem. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72-E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-live  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  yon.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  o  u  1 1  u  r  e  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO,,  Salisbury, Md. 


Racnhorrv  Plunfc  Certified  disease  free,  lie  ad  in  g 
ndspuouj  ridllis  vai-jeties  including  Latham, 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Orna  m  e  n  t  a  1 
Shrubs,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List 

free.  liEKT  BAKER  Hoosick  FrfUs,  N.  Y. 


Cl-aujUarru  Plai,t-8.  Well  Rooted,  High  Grade.  Money 
OllanUGIIjf  making  varieties  at  Lowest  Prices.  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots.  Catalog  free.  RAYNER  BROS.,  Salisbury,  Mil. 


Cl-ouiharru  PLANTS.  Rest  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
ulldnUBIIJ  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Kellog 


Premier  Strawberry  Plant#,  $$.50—1.000. 
ROBERT  SMITH  Nassawadox,  Virginia 


Strawberry  3?lauts 

Hardy,  Northern  grown,  the  kind  that  you  will  have 
success  with.  12  best  varieties.  Buy  from  the  growers 
direct.  Send  for  price  list.  It’s  free. 

Heywood  &  Klimovich  Central  Square,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Fruit  Trees. 
Roses,  Ornamentals.  Bulbs.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  J  N.  R0KELY  8  SON,  R.  10,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


cial  lime-sulphur  solutions  and  dry  lime- 
sulphurs  and  hydrated  lime  available,  we 
have  no  disposition  even  to  consider  the 
use  of  Bordeaux  of  any  formula  what¬ 
ever  in  apple  orchard  work.  The  whole 
Bordeaux  situation  from  the  outset  of  its 
use  at  the  unthinkable  rate  of  12 — 15 — 50 
down  to  the  present  generally  recom¬ 
mended  standards  of  4 — 4 — 50  or  4 — 5 — 
50  or  ?> — 5 — 50.  has  strangely  but  truly 
succeeded  in  combining  more  than  traces 
of  both  comedy  and  tragedy. 

F.  II.  BALLOU  AND  I  P.  LEWIS. 


Grape  Varieties  Old  and 
New 

Part  III 

iWinchell  is  often  so  lacking  in  acid 
that  it  is  insipid,  while  Diamond  usually 
has  such  excessive  amount  that  the  fruit 
tastes  sour.  In  Ontario  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  blending  of  acid  and  sugar,  in 
fact  it  is  believed  that  the  ratio  cannot 
he  bettered.  Hence  the  taste  is  spright¬ 
ly  and  yet  sweet.  As  it  follows  Portland 
very  closely  in  its  ripening  it  may  be 
said,  that  it  is  the  best  quality  early 
grape  available  at  present  regardless  of 
color.  If  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  hang  too 
long  after  maturity  is  reached  the 
peduncles  and  pedicels  tend  to  become 
brittle.  If  picked  when  ripe  this  defect 
is  not  so  noticeable.  In  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  of  1919  Ontario  was  recorded  as  ripe 
on  August  20,  yet  a  month  later  several 
clusters  were  picked  still  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  nature  of  the  maturing  per¬ 
iod  with  respect  to  soil  and  atmospheric 
moisture  seems  to  largely  determine  the 
extent  of  the  weakness  just  alluded  to. 
In  vine  characters  Ontario  surpasses 
that  of  either  of  its  parents.  The  foliage 
is  large  and  of  good  color.  Tt  is  a  little 
more  tender  in  bud  than  Diamond  or 
Winchell,  although  its  location  in  the  test, 
vineyard  is  less  favorable  for  wood  and 
bud  maturity  than  for  either  of  its  par¬ 
ents.  Like  Portland,  Ontario  is  meeting 
with  marked  success  as  an  early,  good- 
quality  variety  even  as  far  away  as  Ar¬ 
kansas.  It  should  by  virtue  of  its  many 
good  qualities  supplant  Winchell.  Dia¬ 
mond,  Colerain,  Jessica,  Lady  or  any 
other  white  variety  earlier  than  Niagara. 
In  point  of  quality  it  even  surpasses  the 
last  named.  Ontario  makes  a  very  tasty 
light-colored  jelly.  The  roadside  buyers 
take  the  supply  of  Ontario  quickly  and 
like  Oliver  Twist  call  for  more.  We 
have  had  cottagers  drive  30  miles  on 
three  successive  occasions  for  Ontario. 

Brocfton,  another  wihijje  /seedling,  a 
cross  between  Brighton  and  Pochester, 
probably  is  the  highest  in  quality  of  the 
white  varieties.  In  fact  it  falls  but  a 
trifle  short  when  compared  from  a  qual¬ 
ity  standpoint  with  Delaware.  It  very 
closely  resembles  Brighton  in  shape  and 
size  of  cluster.  The  berries  are  approxi¬ 
mately  of  the  same  size  as  Brighton, 
while  the  color  of  the  fruit  ranks  between 
that  of  Winchell  and  Ontario.  In  sea¬ 
son  Broeton  is  somewhat  later  than 
Diamond.  Its  worst  fault  is  the  tendency 
to  overload,  and  this  in  turn  shortens  the 
cane  and  leaf  development.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  believed  that  the  variety  was  in¬ 
herently  weak,  but  close  pruning  and 
training  to  the  high-renewal  method  have 
in  a  large  measure  overcome  the  apparent- 
weakness.  However,  Broeton  should  be 
more  closely  pruned  than  either  Portland 
or  Ontario.  In  fact  the  pruning  should 
approximate  that  usually  given  Catawba 
in  the  Finger  Lake  section.  Put  in  more 
definite  terns  this  means  that  not  over 
two  canes  each  carrying  from  0  to  10 
bud's  with  the  necessary  spurs  for  re¬ 
newal  purposes  should  be  loft  at  the 
pruning.  Since  the  clusters  of  Broc- 
ton  are  large  and  quite  compact  a  con¬ 
siderable  tonnage  will  lie  borne  even  with 
the  close  pruning.  While  Broeton  lias 
not  been  so  widely  disseminated  as  the 
others  it  is  reported  as  a  promising  com¬ 
mercial  variety  for  the  Hudson  Valley, 
and  it  has  been  accorded  first  rank  in  a 
test  vineyard  in  North  Carolina.  Long 
hot,  dry  growing  weather  brings  out  the 
best  characters  in  ttye  variety  to  the  full¬ 
est  degree.  Wherever  Catawba  will  ripen 
well  Broeton  will  succeed.  It  is  essen- 
tially^  a  sort  for  the  home  garden,  the 
roadside  market  or  nearby  outlets. 

Urbana,  a  red  seedling  resulting  from 
the  crossing  of  Ross  with  Mills,  is  a  va¬ 
riety  far  different  from  any  of  those  de¬ 
scribed  in  .this  article.  It  is  a  very  close 
approach  to  some  of  the  best  Vi  n  if  era 
varieties,  in  that  if  is  meaty  and  the  skin 
is  more  or  less  adherent  to  the  flesh.  In 
other  words  if  we  term  the  American 
sorts  slip-skins  as  they  are  spoken  of  by 
some,  Urbana  will  rank  as  intermediate 
between  them  and  the  Vinifera.  In  size 
of  cluster  and  shape  of  berry  it  closely 
resembles  the  old  world  type.  In  color 
it  is  very  similar  to  Flame  Tokay,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  more  glossy  and  it  colors 
more  evenly  than  that  variety  as  seen 
on  the  eastern  markets.  The  cluster  is 
s!omewh|a,t  morq  loose  than  'Oat  aw  ha. 
The  berries  are  large  and  oval.  The  va¬ 
riety  is  very  productive  and  the  size 
of  the  cluster  with  large  berries  of  beau¬ 
tiful  red  color  attracts  the  grape  fancier 
as  no  other  of  the  seedlings  will  and 
few  if  any  of  the  well-known  named 
sorts  surpass  it  in  general  appearance. 
It  is  when  the  fruit  is  sampled  that  Ur¬ 
bana  makes  its  strongest  appeal,  for  in 
quality  it  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  equal  oc  the  best  of  the  Vinifera  va¬ 
rieties,  it  being  as  meaty  as  Flame  To- 


ONION  SEED 

Schell’s  Quality  Seed  With  High  Germination 

We  offer  our  Market  Gardener  friends  the  following  onion  seed  at  the  prices  quoted. 
Mr.  Harold  Husted,  N.  J. ,  says — “From  V/e  acres  of  your  Schell's  Large  White  Globe 
Onion  I  harvested  over  1,000  bushel  hampers  which  averaged  $5.00  per  hamper.” 

Mr.  Clyde  Stephenson,  N.  Y.,  says — “I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  your  seeds.  Ex¬ 
actly  lour  acres  ot  onions  yielded  3,226  bushels  of  first-class  screened  onions.” 

If  you  buy  your  seeds  on  a  quality  basis  we  can  do  you  good,  but  if  you  buy  them  on 
a  price  basis  we  cannot,  for  the  best  of  everything  costs  more. 


Test 

Date  of  Test  Price 

per  lb. 

Scholl's 

Round  Yellow  Danvers . 

.  9<;% 

January, 

1926 

$4.00 

Schell's 

Yellow  Strasburg  . 

. 100% 

January, 

1926 

4.75 

Schell’s 

Large  Red  Wethersfield . 

. 100% 

December, 

1925 

4.00 

Schell's 

Prizetaker  . 

.  07% 

December, 

1925 

7.00 

Schell’s 

Large  White  Globe  . 

.  95% 

January, 

1926 

8  50 

Schell’s 

White  Silverskin  . 

.  95% 

January, 

1926 

7.00 

Schell's 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers  . 

.  99% 

January, 

1926 

7.00 

Schell's 

Japanese  . 

.  98% 

January, 

1926 

7.00 

5%  discount  for  cash  with  order,  or  July  1st  ou  good  credit  reference. 
Order  at  once!  Ask  for  cur  Market  Gardeners  Catalogue. 


Walter  S.  Schell,  Inc. 

QUALITY  SEEDS 

They  Grow  Better!  They  Yield  Better! 

Tenth  and  Market  Streets  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Strawberry  Plants  are  grown  for  plants  exclusively  in  solid 
blocks  of  each  variety.  This  prevents  the  mixing  of  varieties  to  an 
extent  not  possible  where  the  varieties  are  grown  in  alternate  rows 
for  fruit.  When  we  dig  plants,  we  dig  the  whole  row,  discarding  weak, 
small  and  old  plants.  We  pack  and  send  out  only  the  strong,  vigorous 
plants  that  will  start  off  with  a  strong  growth  and  bear  a  big  crop  of 
fruit.  Our  plants  are  carefully  protected  from  sun  and  wind  when  dug 
and  packed  in  moss  for  shipment. 


Below  we  quote  prices  on  Abington,  Brandywine, 
Excelsior,  Glen  Mary,  Gandy,  Haverland,  Kellogg’s  Prize, 
Missionary,  Prolific,' Parson’s  beauty.  Success  and  Sample. 

No.  Plant's  25  100  500  1,000  5,000  10.000 
Price .  25  .75  S3. 50  S6.0O  *27.50  *50.00 


Below  we  quote  prices  on  Big  Joe,  Bubach,  Big  Late, 
Corsican,  Dunlap,  Ekey,  Early  Jersey,  Gibson,  Horsey, 
Late  Jersey,  Marshall,  Steven’s  Late,  Sharpless,  Win.  Belt. 

No.  Plants  25  100  500  1,000  5,000  10,000 
Pric® . 40  SI  .00  S4.00  S7.50  S34.00  S60.00 


fSiOrder  direct  from  thin  advertisement.  Catalogs  on  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shade  Trees  on  request.  Write  for  them,  today 

_  THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  COMPANY 


Box  S 


The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Est.  1 890  Yalesville,  Conn. 


Established  in  your  great  grand-dad’s  day —  / 843 


V  egetable--Grass~  Flowers 


Good  old  reliable  New  England 
quality  seeds — known  by  their  deeds 
— their  prolific  productivity. 

Sold  without  premiums.  Their  qual¬ 
ity  alone  occasions  the  enormous 
demand. 

72  pages  profusely  illustrated  of  our 
130-Page  1926  Year  Book  devoted  to 
careful  detailed  description  and 
prices  of  Ross  Seeds,  You  will  surely 
find  just  what  you  want.  Write  for 
your  tree  copy  today. 


Gladiolus  Book  Free 


HOWARD 
Box  253 


gladiolus  BEAUTIFUL.”  Has 
32  pages,  complete  color-descrip¬ 
tions  of  175  fine  varieties,  (many 
new)  cultural  hints,  collections, 
special  offers,  and  contains  30  illus¬ 
trations.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail.  IT’S  FREE  1 
Rainbow  Collection 


One  bulb  each  of  thirty  different 
varieties,  many  rare  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  lavender,  orange,  rose, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.  W^ould  cost 
nearly  $3  if  separately  labeled. 
vVill  bloom  this  first  summer,  and 

give  you  pleasure  for  years  to  come. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Sent  postpaid  with  easy 
planting  directions  for  only  $1.00. 

M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Order  Now 

Have  your  seeds  in  hand  just 
when  you  want  them.  Avoid 
shipping  delays. 

Ross  Brothers  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.  (1724) 


GENUINE 

Long  Island  Grown 

SEED  CORN 

LUCE’S  FAVORITE 
GOLDEN  NUGGET 

GERMINATION  90%  OR  OVER. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 
$4.00  per  bu.  10  bu.  lots  $3.50 

NASSAU  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

Hicksville,  Long  Island 


J.7V.?nanditaAreoyear-01?’  $3-95  per  doz., 
$27.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

SilverColumbia,  Templar,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia 
Mrs  Galvin  Coolidge.  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Premier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Annie  Laurie.  Bloom  from  these  bushes  won 
1st  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show,  NewYork 
City,  tour  years  in  succession,  1922,  1923,  1924  1925. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemum  Plants,  all  colors  SilGLr 
dozen  $10  00 1  per  100.  Pos.paid  insured  Delivery  P 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  one  of  the  Sweetest  flowers  that 
grows,  two  year-old  pips,  25  tor  S1.00;  100  for  S3.00  Post¬ 
paid  insured  delivery.  Honorable  treatment  guarant’d. 

REYNOLDS  F ARM  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


36  Gladioli  H-«2 

Big  healthy  bulbs,  assorted  *®*  POST 
varieties,  including  a  full  PAID 
season  of  bloom  and  range  of  color. 
Send  SI  today.  We’ll  mail  them 
postpaid.  Catalog  of  Iris,  Peonies 
Gladioli,  etc.,  free. 

Indian  Spring  Farms,  Inc. 
Box  R  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


$| 


OFFER.  60  Perennial  Plants 

(small)  Pinks,  Gypsophlla,  Sweet  William,  Gail- 
iardies  and  Coreopsis,  Prepaid 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol.  Pa.  Dept.  R 


fil  Ann  HQ  20  exquisitely  beautiful  varieties,  *1. 
u  *•""'*  WLU O  All  colors.  None  alike.  Satisfaction 
gua’rtd.  Price  list  free.  Gelser  Bros,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 


Now  ia  the  time  to  shel-‘ 
ter  your  home,  save  fuel) 
7  .  : — '  shelter  your  stock  and 

gave  wmtf?rT9  feed--you  can  do  it  with  an 
EVERGREEN  WINDBREAK-- Millions 
of  evergreens  in  my  nursery  waiting  for 
you  at  lowest  prices  ever,  all  varieties,  all 
eizes.  Northern  grown.  Ail  hardy  stock. 

ff  Norway  Spruce 

m Mb  SEEDLING 

EVERGREENS 

This  offer  is  to  introduce  Fer- 
ris  Evergreens.  These  4  to  6- 
M  in.  seedlings  quickly  grow  in- 
#  to  bigi  trees  and  help  beautify 
■your  home  grounds.  Help  me  adver¬ 
tise  by  sending  with  10c  the  name 
and  address  of  neighboring  home 
owner  to  whom  I  can  also  send  uy 
catalog.  Act  quick  | 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Printed  in  colors,  teil9  all  about  wind 
breaks.  Many  bargains  in  Trees, 
Fruits,  Shrubs,  etc.  Write  today, 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 
620  Bridge  St.  Hampton.  Iowa 


OTHER  BARGAINS 

To  advertise  and  to  make 
friends,  I  offer— 4  Roses, 
hardy,  2  yr.  field  grown, 
•7>1.  15  Assorted  German 
Irfs  $1.  10  Concord 
Grapes,  $1.  3  Peonies,  $1 
5  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  2 
vr.  Seedlings.  SI,  3  Bridal 
Wreath, $1.  All  six  of  these 
Bargains  - 


3  for  only  $5.00 


A  1  P/1CFV  ftrn  A  special  collection  of 

hJI  LLInL  I  vJdLd  I  L>L,L/  ten  most  desirable  and 
easily  {rrown  flower  seed.  A  REAL  BARGAIN  TO 
GET  ACQUAINTED.  Also  our  complete  catalogue. 

RISLEY’S  PLANT  HOUSE  HAMILTON.  NEW  YORK 


filAnmil  Improved  mixture,  largest  size  bulbs, 
M M 1  w *■  *  blooming  this  season.  SI. 50  per  100 
Gannas,  15,  ST.OO.  P.  D.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass! 

Cf|  Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  *1.10. 
ou  Gannas.  Catalogue.  A.  SHERMAN  Chicopee  Falie,  Mass. 

sweetCLOVER  BLOSSOM 


Sweet  Clover  is  coming  into  general  use  as  a  soil 
renovator — as  pasture  for  all  stock — to  inoculate 
the  soil  for  alfalfa.  Ourstockis  scarified  and  clean. 

$8.75  per  bu.— Freight  paid  on  2  bu.— bags  free. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  our  Seed  Catalog 


SEED  CORN 

Wing’s  Improved  White  Cap  still  holds  Ohio  State 
record  for  greatest  yield.  Other  varieties  also. 
Highest  quality  Field  Seeds.  Moderate  prices.  Write 

Chas.  B.  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  323  ,  Mechanicsburg.  Ohio 
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Look  for  Both 

Insist  on  Them 


Always  look  before  you  buy.  This  year,  look  twice  when  buy¬ 
ing  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed. 

LOOK  for  the  Blackfoot  Brand  Trade  mark.  LOOK  for 
the  Pedigreed  Grimm  Certification  tag  as  shown  above.  Here 
is  double  protection.  State  Certification  plus  the  backing  of  the 
largest  and  most  reliable  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  world.  Don’t  be  misled.  Genuine  Grimm  Alfal¬ 
fa  Seed  has  proved  its  unquestioned  merit  and  complete  de¬ 
pendability.  Insist  on  Blackfoot  Brand  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed. 

All  Reliable  Dealers  can  supply  you. 

Idaho  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers*  Association 

BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO 


GRIMM 


EVERY  BAG 
hosa  TAG 
showing 

PURITY, 

and 

GERMINATION 
TEST 


Northern  Grown 

acclimated,  vigorous,  hardy,  especially 
adapted  to  the  farms  of  the  Middle  and 
New  England  States,  either  for  a  husking 
crop  or  the  silo. 

Every  lot  is  tested  in  our  own  Labor¬ 
atory  for  moisture  content  and  germination 
and  the  average  of  all  lots  tested  to  date 
is  above  90%  and  thoroughly  dry. 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint  Improved  Learning 
Gold  Nugget  Flint  Big  Red  Dent 

Early  Yellow  Dent  Drought  Proof  Dent 

Mammoth  White  Dent  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

Many  varieties  as  low  as  $2.00  per  bushel. 

Bags  Free  and  Freight  Prepaid 

as  per  page  30  of  our  Catalog,  which 
with  samples  for  testing  and  Special 
Price  List  is  FREE. 

Address:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N,  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 


i  t  m  i  u  m  TTY  i  n  ht 

GARDEN  GUIDE— Encyclopedic;  ■ 
complete  guide  to  every  phase  of  gar¬ 
dening;  the  most  popular  amateur 
gardener’s  handbook  ever  published, 
$1.65  cloth,  postpaid.  •»=-  MODERN 
DAHLIA  CULTURE  (new)  $1.65 
doth,  postpaid;  best  book;  by  expert 
grower  and  prize  winner.  These  are 
just  two  out  o(  800  Garden,  Home 
Ground  and  Country  Life  books  de¬ 
scribed  in  new  Catalog  No.  12.  Free. 
DELAMARE  GARDEN  BOOKS 
448  A  West  37th  St.  New  York  City. 

ii ;  1 1 : 1 1:  i  iimm  1 1  im 


A 


Best  Seed  Potatoes ! 


CERTIFIED 


BLUE  ^ 


nyS4EDBPA0TAT0ESc 

Coop  SEED  POTATO  ASSN 


Direct  from 
Growers 

l  College  inspection 
I  record  and  this 
'  trade  mark  on 
every  bag.  All 
varieties.  Send  for 
delivered  prices. 


N.  Y.  Seed  Potato  A»s’n, ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA 


Utah  Grown  -  $14.50abu. 

Grimm,  Certified  -  27.00  a  bu. 
Canadian,  Variegated  17.00abu. 

Freight  Paid  on  2  bushels — Bags  free 

Alfalfa  is  not  germinating  good  this  year  ;  ours 
is  scarified  to  insure  good  strong  sprouts. 

All  our  stocks  of  above  are  Northern  grown — very 
hardy,  free  from  dodder  and  trefoil.  Ask  for  sample. 

Send  for  Seed  Catalog 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  W.  Genesee  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Sow 


Quality  Seeds 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected  seeds; 
having  a  worth  while  reputation  for  results. 
Join  the  thousands  who  annually  reap  a 
satisfactory  harvest  from  K  &  W  seeds. 
Take  advantage  of  this 

SPFfLH  OFFFR  Buy  51  worth  °* 

LJl  LivlrlLi  VI I  Lill  seet]s  at  our  regular 
price  and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued 
at  25c  without  extra  charge.  With  a  $2  pur¬ 
chase  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  50c. 
In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk).  Select 
from  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  126  we 
mail  FEES  immediately  on  reauest.  What 
address,  please? 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY  P0ERaIaVfM^8NE 


M  SENSATION— One 

I  M  I  of  the  most  produc- 

I  ■■  I  tive  oats  in  cultiva- 

I  IJ|  I  tion.  75.bushelsand 

I  upward  per  acre  are 

frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  .all  means  try  these  oats. 

Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  1 5,  Melrose,  Ohio 


ka.v,  the  seed  separating  readily  from  the 
pulp  and  if  being  sweet  to  the  center.  It 
is  possibly  more  tender  in  flesh  than 
Flame  Tokay,  which  is  not  objectionable. 
In  season  Urbana  is  somewhat  later  than 
Catawba  hence  it  requires  a  longer  grow¬ 
ing  season.  In  Western  New  York  it 
has  matured  in  six  of  nine  years  that  it 
has  been  under  observation.  In  vigor, 
the  variety  is  about  that  of  Brighton  and 
like  it.  subject  to  attacks  of  mildews. 
But  since  these  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying,  its  susceptibility  is  not  a  seri¬ 
ous  objection.  It  is  not  as  tender  in  bud 
and  cane  as  Brighton,  but  more  subject 
to  low  Winter  temperatures  than  Ca¬ 
tawba.  Urbana  should  he  close  pruned 
and  trained  to  the  high-renewal  method, 
and  where  this  is  done  it  will  mature 
practically  in  the  same  locations  as  will 
Catawba.  In  point  of  attractiveness  and 
quality  Urbana  surpasses  ail  the  seed¬ 
lings  we  have  thus  far  considered,  and  it 
is  far  better  than  most  of  the  named 
sorts.  The  fact  that  it  can  be  held  in 
good  eating  condition  in  common  storage 
until  March  is  an  asset.  Urbana  should 
be  tested  in  every  home  garden,  and  in 
a  commercial  way  in  those  sections 
wherever  Catawba  thrives.  It  has  not 
thus  far  had  the  wide  dissemination  that 
have  the  others,  hence  iitde  can  be  said 
of  its  value  elsewhere.  If  one  likes  the 
flavor  and  meatiness  of  the  old  world  va¬ 
rieties  he  will  find  it  in  Urbana. 

Other  New  Varieties  — Several  other 
seedlings  after  many  years’  trial  have 
been  named  not  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  different  from  existing  kinds,  but 
because  they  were  superior  in  certain 
characters  to  varieties  now  ‘being  grown 
in  an  amateur  and  commercial  way. 
Since  tlies^e  are  largely  unobtainable  at 
the  present  their  descriptions  and  char¬ 
acteristics  will  be  given  at  the  time  when 
the  vines  may  be  secured.  From  time  to 


much  as  we  do.  The  birds  are  so  in¬ 
dustrious,  happy  and  small,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  us,  yet  they  are  so  valuable  to 
us  that  were  there  no  birds  at  all  in  a 
short  time  nothing  would  grow  to  eat. 
for  insect  life  would  multiply  so  fast 
that  it  would  destroy  all  plant  life. 

Each  year  it  becomes  more  necessary 
to  provide  other  than  natural  homes  for 
the  birds,  especially  the  cavity  nesting 
birds.  The  house  wrens  are  the  most 
easily  attracted  to  live  near  our  homes. 
A  little  house  built  for  them  and  hung 
in  a  suitable  place  near  the  house  will 
soon  be  occupied  by  a  family  of  these 
cheery  songsters  and  tireless  bug  and 
insect  hunters.  In  addition  to  their 
value  as  insect  destroyers  they  add  charm 
and  an  air  to  the  home  surroundings  that 
can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  Their 
little  houses  can  be  built  and  placed  to 
add  to  the  beauty  of  any  lawn  or  garden. 

Hanging  houses  are  both  attractive  and 
a  safe  home  from  cats  and  both  the 
birds  and  cats  realize  this  fact.  A  cat 
never  tries  to  reach  a  house  hung  from 
a  limb  of  a  tree,  or  from  an  arm  on  a 
pole.  They  know  they  cannot  gain  an 
entrance. 

English  sparrow  try  to  fight  away  other 
house-nesting  birds  .and  they  succeed  in 
doing  so  with  the  bluebirds  because  the 
opening  in  a  bluebird’s  house  must  be  1V2 
in.  and  that  is  large  enough  for  the  spar¬ 
rows  to  go  in.  The  wrens’  house  has 
only  an  inch  opening,  and  the  sparrows 
cannot  get  in,  although  they  try  to.  Mrs. 
YVren  is  not  afraid  of  them,  and  soon 
fights  them  away. 

The  wrens  do  not  come  till  the  last 
of  April  or  first  of  May  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  but  the  first  thing  they 
do  upon  arrival  is  to  see  if  their  house 
is  all  right.  They  'seem  to  arrive  during 
the  night,  for  some  morning  one  wakes 
to  hear  the  wrens  singing,  and  they  were 


Tijites  of  Bird  flout  es 


time  on,e  reads  of  this  or  that  wonderful 
new  variety,  pictured  in  gaudy  colors  and 
glowing  terms,  yet  with  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  how  different  are  the  illus¬ 
trations  and  descriptions  from  the  fruit 
growing  on  the  vine  or  held  in  the  hand. 
It  requires  years  to  form  a  true  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  value  of  a  new  variety 
of  grape.  It  is  only  after  the  vine  has 
sown  its  wild  oats  in  its  young  days  and 
has  settled  down  to  the  business  of  fruit 
production  that  its  valu,e  for  introduc¬ 
tion  can  be  accurately  determined.  These 
words  of  caution  are  here  given,  since  the 
present  seems  to  be  the  open  season  on 
new  fruit  varieties.  Scarcely  a  month 
passes  that  our  attention  is  not  called  to 
a  new  variety  of  grape  that  surpasses 
everything  yet  grown.  Some  of  these 
thought  to  be  new,  prove  to  be  old  va¬ 
rieties  dressed  up  with  new  names.  Some 
others  are  different  but  of  little  value, 
while  by  far  the  greater  number  should 
have  been  left  to  die  unheard  and  unsung. 
Many  years  ago  a  vine  or  two  of  the 
Eaton  became  mixed  with  a  lot  of  Con¬ 
cord  vines.  Cuttings  were  taken  for 
propagation  from  this  vineyard  and  a 
few  of  the  purchasers  of  this  lot  of  Con¬ 
cord  received  an  Eaton  or  two  along 
with  his  Concord,  of  course  unknown  to 
him.  Cuttings  were  in  turn  taken  from 
some  of  these  vines  and  the  Eaton  was 
further  disseminated  along  with  Con¬ 
cord.  Scarcely  a  season  now  pastes  that 
someone  does  not  send  to  us  a  cluster  or 
two  of  Eaton  either  for  identification  or 
with  the  hope  that  a  superior  Concord 
has  been  found.  These  words  are  not 
said  to  discourage  the  careful  searching 
and  hunting  for  new  varieties,  for  it  has 
been  from  just  such  close  observation 
and  the  desire  to  find  something  better, 
that  has  given  to  the  world  some  of  its 
finest  fruit  varieties.  But  it  should  be 
emphasized,  that  for  the  grape  at  least, 
a  variety  must  pass  the  most  rigid  tests 
and  comparisons  in  order  to  supplant 
any  of  the  sorts  now  commonly  grown. 

E.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Attracting  the  Birds 

A  cheery  little  family  has  its  home  on 
the  end  of  our  porch,  and  several  more 
live  nearby  in  a  tree  on  a  pole  and  m 
the  garden.  They  are  a  happy  little 
family  of  house  wrens.  They  occupy  a 
little  house  I  have  made  and  hung  on 
the  end  of  the  porch. 

Should  one  take  the  time  to  observe 
the  family  life  of  the  birds  they  would 
find  their’  life  similar  to  those  of  human 
families.  The  birds  must  learn  to  live 
and  feed  themselves,  and  this  they  find 
is  done  by  work,  so  they  choose  a  mate, 
build  a  home,  play,  love  and  quarrel, 


not  seen  or  heard  before  ;  then  upon  look¬ 
ing  out  while  it  is  yet  dawn  you  can  see 
them  looking  over  the  last  year’s  home  ; 
inside  and  all  over  the  outside  they  ex¬ 
amine  it,  and  sing  all  the  while.  We 
have  had  as  many  as  eight  nests  of  little 
wrens  in  our  gardens  and  lawn  in  one 
season. 

They  almost  always  hatch  the  second 
and  sometimes  the  third  time,  and  if 
houses  are  available  they  use  a  new  one 
for  each  brood.  After  the  little  birds 
leave  the  nest  the  parent  birds  clean 
house.  They  work  very  hard  and  fast 
to  remove  some  of  the  old  nest,  then  when 
they  have  all  to  tlheir  satisfaction  they 
begin  to  carry  material  in  an  empty 
house  if  there  is  one  nearby. 

When  hanging  new  houses  or  putting 
up  the  old  ones  put  them  out  early,  so 
they  are  somewhat  weatherbeaten  when 
the  birds  come.  mary  a.  kintigu.  • 

'Pennsylvania. 


Blight  of  Peas 

Could  you  tell  me  whether  formalde¬ 
hyde  would  prevent  blight  in  peas?  If 
so,  how  used,  how  much  per  bushel,  etc.? 
If  not,  what  would  be  desirable?  E.  F.  m. 

Eaton,  N.  Y. 

Blight  of  peas  is  caused  by  a  fungus, 
and  is  probably  carried  on  the  seed,  al¬ 
though  it  may  live  over  in  the  ground 
on  old  pea  refuse.  Seed  treatment  with 
chemicals  or  by  heat,  or  spraying  of  the 
plants,  has  not  given  control.  The  lat¬ 
est  information  available  recommends  the 
securing  of  disease-free  seed.  Seed  from 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Eastern 
Washington  is  said  to  be  relatively  free 
froth  blight. 

The  fungus  first  attacks  the  seed  so 
that  it  may  not  germinate.  On  growing 
plants  the  symptoms  of  attack  are 
sunken  cankers  on  the  stem  which  may 
girdle  it  and  cause  the  death  of  the  plant. 
The  spots  on  the  leaves  are  circular,  with 
grayish  centers  and  brown  borders.  The 
pods  are  also  attacked.  Severely  infected 
seed  is  shrunken  and  dark,  while  slightly 
infected  seed  may  show  little  or  no  signs 
of  the  disease.  If.  however,  seed  is  placed 
in  a  moist  chamber  it  will  show  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  fungus  by  the  formation  of 
hard  brown  dots  or  pycnidia  on  the  seed 
coat.  H.  B.  T. 
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Cut  Easily  and 
Last  for  Years 


Fine  materials,  expert  workmanship, 
and  convenience  distinguish  Wiss 
Pruning  Shears.  They  cut  easier  and 
last  longer  than  the  ordinary  kind 
selling  at  the  same  price.  Be  sure 
to  ask  for  WISS. 

No.  309.  A  new  pattern,  hammer  foreea, 
and  tempered  to  hold  its  edge  a  long 
time.  Unbreakable  frame,  non-pinching 
handles.  Blade  removable  for  sharpen¬ 
ing  or  replacement.  $2.50. 

No.  209V.  A  one-piece  tool,  with  die- 
pressed  handles  and  hammer-forged 
blade.  Extra  wide  bevel,  insuring 
easy  cutting.  Volute  Steel  Spring.  Non 
pinching  handles.  $1.50. 

7  styles  from  $1.50  to  $4.25 


W 


Ci liters 


UJonderiiu  Cu>t 

J.  Wiss  &  Sons  Co„  Newark 


No 


209V 


No 


309 


$1 


50 


$2 


50 


HOOKED  RUGS 

Send  for  free  lists  showing 

23  illustrations  of  Patterns  of  Hooked 
Rugs  stamped  on  burlap.  1  want  to 
buy  old  Hooked  Rugs,  Do  you  know 
of  any  for  sale? 

R.  W.  BURNHAM,  R.  N. 

Ipswich  Rag  Supplies  Mass. 


A  LI 

FET 

IM 

EROOF 

Here  is  a  fjuaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
"catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning:  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

Affisrlcdn  Iron  Roofing  Co.  22  Middletown.  Ohio 


“More  Potatoes” 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  of 
KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  methods  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 

_  simple,  strong,  durable  machine. 

Write  for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

A.  «S.  PLATT,  M£g.,  Sterling,  Ill. 


A  PEMTG  ®ur  ^ew  household  cleaning  device 

Alii  Mi  I  l  washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps, 
r&VlUil  A  U  cleans  walls,  scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less 
than  brooms.  Over  halt  profit.  Write 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS  302  3rd  Si.  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line:  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Noise  in  Water  Pipes 

I  am  writing  in  answer  to  C.  S.  IT., 
Greene  Co.,  <N.  Y.,  page  231.  In  first 
place  his  drain  pipe  from  sink  should 
be  1V2  in.  not  less,  my  idea  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  this,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if 
it  works :  ITeat  several  kettles  of  water, 
have  it  boiling.  Then  pour  them  down 
the  sink  one  after  the  other,  if  this  does 
not  stop  the  bubbling,  do  the  same  in  the 
other  sink.  a.  b.  c. 

New  York. 


Getting  Water  from  Spring 

M.  J.  T.,  page  332,  Martville,  N.  Y., 
ought  not  to  have  any  trouble  in  getting 
water  from  his  spring.  I  installed  water 
in  my  kitchen  at  a  lift  of  about  30  ft., 
a ud  drawn  190  ft.  We  dug  a  trench 
below  frost  line  and  let  it  come  level 
with  the  cellar  bottom,  used  1-in.  pipe 
Avith  the  pump  socket  as  low  down  in 
cellar  as  I  could  get  it.  I  used  two 
shut-off  valves  in  spring  to  hold  Avater 
in  pipe.  It  has  been  in  use  nearly  six 
years.  Total  cost  to  date,  about  $00 
(not  including  cost  of  sink).  Common 
Avell  pump  did  the  work  and  only  cost  $7. 

Greenwich,  N.  Y.  h.  a.  b. 


Spray  Burning 

We  Avere  spraying  our  peach  trees  Avith 
lime-sulphur  for  the  Oriental  codling- 
moth,  and  have  burned  them  badly ;  so 
much  so  tlmt  the  leaves  and  peaches  all 
fell  off.  Our  county  agent  advised  us  to 
use  “self-boiled'’  lime-sulphur,  and  Ave 
reasoned  that  the  commercial  would  be 
the  same,  only  use  less  of  it,  but  to  our 
sorrow  we  found  different.  It  is  besc  to 
follow  advice  of  those  Avho  have  experi¬ 
ence.  We  lost  heavily  last  season,  as 
peaches  were  peaches  last  year  in  our 
locality.  c.  R.  bashore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Insects  and  Pollination 

On  page  2S9  T.  O.  complains  that  pears 
bloom  profusely  but  do  not  set  fruit. 
Lack  of  pollination  is  suggested  as  pos¬ 
sibly  the  cause.  I  am  wondering  if  there 
are  enough  pollen-bearing  insects  abroad 
at  the  blossoming  time  sufficient  to  affect 
cross  pollination.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  place  a  hive  of  bees  near  these 
trees  at  the  blooming  time,  and  see  if 
any  better  set  of  fruit  is  secured.  It  is 
possible  a  beekeeping  friend  might  be  in¬ 
duced  to  put  a  hive  near  the  trees  as  an 
interesting  experiment.  Some  rather 
startling  results  are  being  secured  in  this 
State  by  using  bees  in  orchards  during 
the  blooming  time.  E.  G.  carr. 

New  Jersey. 


More  About  Winter 
Bouquets 

Elizabeth  Bakhvin  in  writing  about 
Winter  bouquets  on  page  272  asks  if 
anyone  knows  of  other  things  to  help 
out  in  this  Avay.  We  ihave  raised  cocks¬ 
combs  in  the  fioAver  garden  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  dried  them  in  the  Fall 
before  the  frost  takes  them.  We  put 
those  and  straw  floAver  together,  and  one 
of  my  neighbors  puts  in  some  bayberries 
with  the  tAvo.  They  are  not  hard  to 
raise.  We  also  use  the  seeds  that  some 
of  the  Avild  roses  leave  for  us,  and  the 
juniper  with  the  gray  and  green  berries 
on  it.  We  have  a  bouquet  on  the  desk 
here  iioav  with  the  juniper,  rose  heps 
and  bayberries  Avith  a  feAV  of  the  black 
alder  berries  that  dry  so  avcII  when  one 
can  get  them.  s.  E.  G. 

Amesbury,  Mass. 


Serving  on  the  Jury 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  your  article  entitled,  “Confes¬ 
sions  of  a  Juryman.”  I  have  read  and 
followed  it  With  great  interest.  Last  De¬ 
cember  I  served  upon  a  jury  for  this 
county  (Suffolk)  for  less  than  a  Aveek. 
The  greatest  lesson  I  learned  aauxs  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  writer  of  the  above- 
mentioned  article,  namely :  to  keep  out 
of  civil  suits  unless  the  amount  sought 
involves  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  all  ex¬ 
penses  and  have  a  lot  left  over. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  f.  ir. 


Sprouted  Seed 

Referring  to  your  articles  about  pro¬ 
curing  potato  seed  in  the  Fall.  Several 
years  ago  my  sprouted  seed  Avas  planted 
tAvo  Aveeks  or  more  later  than  usual  on 
account  of  backward  season.  The  sprouts 
had  grown  longer  than  I  cared  for,  and 
the  Spring  treatment  hurt  the  seed.  From 
that  time  on  I  treated  the  seed  in  the 
Fall  or  Winter.  Prof.  Barrus  seems  to 
agree  Avith  me  that  large  seed  gro Avers 
would  do  avcII  in  treating  the  seed,  and 
charge  for  the  work.  o.  r. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SPEE 


AGON 


What  20,000 
Farmers 
Wanted  Most 


TWENTY  thousand  farmers  were  asked  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  farm  paper  what  was  the  most  important 
factor  upon  which  they  bought  motor  vehicles* 

59  %  said  durability.  11.1%  said  economical  opera* 
tion.  7.5  %  said  low  first  cost. 

The  Speed  Wagon  has  durability  to  suit  the  59%.  A 
recent  report  tells  of  one  that  has  traveled  410,000 
miles  and  is  still  going  strong. 

The  Speed  Wagon  ensures  economical  operation. 
More  than  125,000  in  use  prove  that. 

It  is  the  lowest  priced  lV^-ton.  commercial  car  in  the 
world — $892.67  below  the  average  of  all  trucks  of  from 
1  to  IV2  tons  capacity. 

CHASSIS  CAPACITY 

H035  at  Lansing  IV4  Tons 


TgEO  MOTOit  CAR  company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 

Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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LIME 

is  the  farmer’s  best  friend 

Lime  is  essential  to  animal  and  plant  life.  Man,  beast  or 
fowl  cannot  live  —  soil  cannot  produce  —  without  it.  We 
specialize  in  the  preparation  of  pure  limestone  for  farm 
purposes — principally  for  the  soil  and  for  poultry. 

Lime  Crest  Pulverized 


Limestone  for  the  Soil 

If  soil  is  not  properly  nourished 
it  becomes  sour  and  unproduc¬ 
tive.  There  is  only  one  remedy — 
and  that  is  lime.  Nearly  all  soil 
needs  lime. 

Government  ex.  endorse  and 
recommend  Lime  Crest  Pulver¬ 
ized  Limestone.  It  has  increased 
the  profits  of  m  ^farmers  300 
to  500  per  cent.  It  is  a  small  in¬ 
vestment  that  brings  big  returns. 


Pvoo  in  One  Lime  Crest 
Poultry  Grit 

Dr.  B.  F.  Kaupp,  a  leading 
poultry  authority,  recommends 
2  in  1  Lime  Crest  for  baby  chicks, 
growing  birds  and  laying  hens.  It 
takes  the  place  of  both  ordinary 
grit  and  oyster  shells. 

Two  in  One  Lime  Crest  keeps 
fowls  healthy  and  increases  egg 
production.  It  is  more  than  grit — 
it  is  a  health-giving  food. 


LIME  WITH  " LIME  CREST”  LIME 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 

60  Church  St.,  Newton,  N.  J. 


“  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  = 

Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America,  60  Church  St.,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  samples,  prices  and  complete  information  of  the  products  which  I  have 
checked. 


. Lime  Crest  Pulverized  Limestone  for  the  soil. 

- Lime  Crest  2  in  1  Poultry  Grit  for  baby  chicks,  growing  birds  and  laying  hens. 

Four  sizes — No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3  and  No.  4  (pulverized). 

- Lime  Crest  Crystal  Spar,  used  in  paving,  road  building,  drives  and  walks.  It  makes 

a  real  “White  Way.” 

— - — Lime  Crest  Crystal  Dash  for  stucco  work  and  ornamental  stone. 


NAME . 

ADDRESS. 
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Write  For  Your 
Copy  Today! 

A  sketch  with  dimen¬ 
sions  of  gardens  or 
greenhouses  will  bring 
you  a  complete  plan 
and  quotation. 


The  Greater  the  Drought, 
the  Larger  the  Profits,  with 

March  Automatic  Rain! 

That  dreaded  drought  that  sears  vegetable  plants  to  a  dead  yellow,  and 
wipes  out  investments  and  profits — is  no  longer  feared. 

That  same  drought  boosts  prices  sky  high,  and  the  grower  with  MARCH 
IRRIGATION  comes  through  with  a  big  yield  of  the  highest  grade  vegetables  to 
reap  these  peak  prices. 

Frost,  too,  is  whipped  with  MARCH  AUTOMATIC  RAIN.  You  plant  one  or 
two  extra  crops  (early  Spring  and  late  Fall) — with  no  fear  of  frost  losses. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DROUGHT  THIS  SUMMER  WILL  YOU  LOSE  ALL 
OR  MAKE  MORE* 

Don’t  take  a  chance,  when  the  cost  of  a  MARCH  AUTOMATIC  SYSTEM  is 
actually  so  low,  and  costs  nothing  for  operation  or  upkeep. 

March  Automatic  Irrigation  Co. 

333  Western  Avenue  :  Muskegon,  Michigan 


SPRAY  Thoroughly 
and  Reap  Profits 

Balmy  Spring  days  will  soon  be  here.  With 
them  comes  a  host  of  farm  duties,  which  if 
given  proper  attention  produce  profits  but  if 
neglected  mean  losses. 

Arc  You  Prepared  for 
the  Spring  Spraying? 

Is  the  old  rig  in  good  condition?  Will  it  pro¬ 
duce  good  pressure?  Is  the  capacity  sufficient 
for  your  needs?  Have  you  obtained  good  results 
from  your  past  spraying  operations? 

Answer  the  above  questions  and  see  if  you 
are  not  losing  money  and  valuable  time  with 
your  present  equipment. 

If  you  are,  just  address  a  card  to  the 
“Friend”  Company  and  as£  jfor  a  free  catalog 
on  modern,  high  pressure,,  large  and  small  ca¬ 
pacity  spraying  outfits. 

“FRIEND”  Sprayers  Give  Satisfaction 
and  Return  Profits 

Our  catalog  explains  in  detail  hand,  trac¬ 
tion,  combination  and  power  orchard  outfits  for 
every  spraying  need. 

No  other  sprayer  made  lias  the  exclusive,  sim¬ 
ple,  practical  and  sturdy  features  of  the 
"Friend.” 

Our  Free  Sprayer  Catalog  tells  all  about 
these  features.  Ask  for  it. 

“FRIEND”  Manufacturing  Co.,  ^aspor™^  yVe 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Displaying  the  Flag 

Must  trustee  of  a  rural  school  buy  a 
flag  and  float  it  over  the  schoolhouse?  If 
so,  and  lie  does  not  do  it,  what  is.to.be 
done?  Is  he  allowed  to  have  drinking 
water  in  an  open  pail  sitting  in  main 
room,  or  must  he  have  a  fountain?  Is 
the  trustee  allowed  to  move  from  the 
district  for  the  Winter  if  he  intends  to 
come  back  in  the  Spring,  and  still  hold 
his  office?  u.  s.  M. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  law  of  the  State  requires  that 
the  school  authorities  in  each  school  dis¬ 
trict  shall  purchase  a  United  States  flag, 
flagstaff  and  other  necessary  appliances, 
and  that  such  flag  shall  be  displayed  upon 
or  near  the  schoolhouse  during  school 
hours  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
school  authorities  may  direct.  The  flag 
must  be  placed  conspicuously  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  SChool-room  when  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  unfavorable  for  outside  display. 
A  trustee  who  refuses  to  secure  or  ar¬ 
range  for  the  display  of  the  flag  may  be 
removed  from  office  upon  appeal  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  Drinking  water  should  not  be  kept 
in  an  open  pail  in  the  main  school-room. 
It  is  the  duty  of  your  trustee  to  provide 
sanitary  conditions.  If  he  refuses  the 
district  superintendent  may  order  them- 
The  qualified  voters  of  the  district,  as- 


If  the  above  procedure  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed  I  would  advise  that  you  call  on 
your  district  superintendent  and  ascer¬ 
tain  on  wliat  section  of  the  education 
law  his  action  was  based.  Perhaps  he 
ordered  the  dissolution  of  your  district 
(Sec.  129)  and  then  reformed  it  after 
having  added  a  portion  of  your  territory 
to  adjoining  district.  D.  u.  D. 


Duties  of  Trustee 

1.  Our  trustee,  instead  of  making  out 
the  tax  list,  hired  the  town  clerk  to  make 
it  out,  and  the  clerk  added  five  per  cent 
to  every  one’s  taxes  as  his  fee.  Can  our 
trustee  do  that?  If  not,  what  can  be 
done?  2.  Our  school  is  used  as  a  voting 
place.  The  Election  Board  pays  $1  extra 
to  have  the  school  swept  out  after  each 
time  it  is  so  used.  The  trustee  hires  his 
wife  and  pays  her  .$4  each  time.  Can  he 
do  that?  3.  If  a  certain  amount  of 
money  is  raised,  figuring  on  a  $20  a  week 
teacher,  and  one  is  hired  for  $25  a  week 
• — a  very  satisfactory  teacher  to  every 
one — and  the  money  runs  short,  how  can 
more  money  be  raised  to  pay  the  teacher? 
4.  At  the  school  meeting,  can  the  trustee 
read,  “miscellaneous  expense  $50,”  throw 
1  lie  book  down  and  refuse  to  read  the 
items,  or  is  it  part  of  his  duties  to  read 
them?  j.  w.  s. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  Your  trustee  is  required  by  law  to 
make  out  the  tax  list.  He  may  secure 
clerical  assistance,  but  the  district  can¬ 
not  be  required  to  pay  for  such  service. 
Any  school  officer  who  willfully  refuses 
to  obey  the  law  may  be  removed  from 
office  upon  appeal  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

2.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  trustee  to  be 
interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
contract  which  he  may  make  in  behalf  of 
the  district.  It  is  not  legal  for  a  trustee 
to  contract  with*  his  wife. 

3.  Your  trustee  may  call  a  special 


This  is  re-engraved  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  is  not  bad  as  showing  the 
difference  between  the  schooling  of  a  past  and  a  coming  generation  !  Many  of  us  can 

remember  tlie  tramp  through  the  snow. 


sembled  in  annual  meeting  should  give 
careful  consideration  to  needed  improve¬ 
ments. 

The  Education  Law  states  that  a  trus¬ 
tee  vacates  his  office  upon  removal  from 
the  district.  Upon  appeal  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  may  decide  just  what 
constitutes  “removal  from  the  district.” 
If  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  materially 
lessened  or  if  there  results  unwarranted 
laxity  in  the  performance  of  duties  in¬ 
herent  in  the  office  of  trustee,  such  office 
probably  will  be  declared  vacant. 

D.  B.  D. 

Altering  District 
Boundaries 

Has  the  school  superintendent  the 
right  to  set  a  man’s  property  in  another 
district,  making  the  distance  over  two 
miles  for  his  children  to  go  to  school 
when  he  was  within  one  mile  from  a 
school?  What  can  be  done  about  it? 
The  boy  is  seven  and  his  parents  would 
like  to  start  him  to  school.  The  district 
adjoining  built  a  new  school-house  and 
our  district  had  a  new  power  plant.  The 
other  district  wanted  some  of  the  value  in 
their  district,  so  they  went  to  the  school 
superintendent  and  got  him  to  set  the 
power  plant  off  in  their  district,  and  it 
took  in  this  family.  G.  Ai. 

The  district  Superintendent  may  alter 
the  boundaries  of  any  school  district 
wilder  his  supervision  after  having  se¬ 
cured  the  written  consent  of  the  trustees 
of  all  the  districts  to  be  affected.  Or  if 
a  trustee,  whose  district  is  affected,  shall 
refuse  to  consent  tlie  district  superin¬ 
tendent  may  order  such  alteration  of 
boundaries  by  filing  a  notice  with  the 
town  clerk.  Such  order  shall  state  the 
refusal  of  the  trustee  to  consent  and  shall 
take  effect  on  a  date  specified  which  shall 
be  not  less  than  three  months  from  the 
date  of  the  order.  Within  ten  days  from 
the  time  of  the  filing  of  such  order  the 
district  superintendent  is  required  to  call 
a  public  hearing  on  at  least  one  week’s 
notice  in  writing  to  the  trustees  of  all 
the  districts  affected.  At  the  request  of 
the  trustees  of  any  district  affected  the 
supervisor  and  town  clerk  may  sit  in 
with  the  district  superintendent  and 
thereby  are  required  to  hear  and  judge 
the  matter.  Such  decision  'shall  be  final 
unless  appealed  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 


school  meeting  at  any  time  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  additional  funds.  Such 
meeting  may  vote  a  special  tax,  or  pro¬ 
vision  may  be  made  for  borrowing  a  sum 
sufficient  to  meet  the  remaining  expenses 
of  the  current  school  year. 

4.  At  _  the  annual  school  meeting,  a 
trustee  is  required  to  submit  a  detailed 
report  in  writing.  That  report  becomes 
the  property  of  the  district.  It  should  be 
read  in  detail  at  the  meeting,  and  may  he 
viewed  by  any  qualified  voter  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  p.  B  D> 

Increases  in  Teachers’ 
Salaries 

Is  there  a  law  providing  for  increments 
in  teachers’  salaries  in  rural  schools?  I 
have  been  told  that  there  is  such  a  law 
providing  annual  increments  of  $75.  I 
have  looked  through  the  education  law 
and  can  find  nothing.  It  is  my  impres¬ 
sion  that  my  informant  is  thinking  of 
Article  33- A,  which  applies  to  cities  only. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  a.  ix 

There  is  no  provision  for  increments 
in  teacher’s  salaries  in  rural  schools 
which  do  not  maintain  academic  depart¬ 
ments.  In  such  schools  the  minimium 
salary  is  $20  a  week.  Eight  annual  in¬ 
crements  of  $75  each  are  allowed  in  rural 
schools  which  maintain  an  approved 
academic  department.  D.  B.  d. 


School  Law  Collector’s  Fee 

My  husband  being  a  collector  wishes  to 
know  if  a  collector  has  a  right  to  any 
fee  for  taxes  that  have  to  be  returned 
to  the  county  treasurer.  lie  has  re¬ 
turned  taxes  for  several  years  past  and 
never  added  on  any  fee  for  himself.  One 
has  to  go  to  much  inconvenience  in  re¬ 
turning  a  tax  now,  as  it  has  to  be  signed 
by  a  collector,  trustee,  superintendent  of 
town  and  sworn  to  before  a  justice.  Must 
all  this  be  done  for  nothing? 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  MRS.  f.  g.  m. 

The  collector  of  your  school  district  is 
not  entitled  to  a  fee  on  taxes  that  have 
been  returned  to  the  county  treasurer. 
He  did  not  collect  such  taxes.  To  per¬ 
mit  a  fee  might  serve  to  encourage  laxity 
with  some  collectors,  because  the  collector 
would  then  be  sure  of  liis  fee  whether 
lie  bothered  to  collect  the  taxes  or  not. 

D.  B.  D. 
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Garden  and  Fruit  Notes 

Signs  of  Spring. — March  1  is  near 
at  hand,  and  last  night  we  were  remind¬ 
ed  of  it  by  an  equinoctial  gale,  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain  and  crashes  <yf  thun¬ 
der.  Morning  broke  gloomy  with  masses 
of  clouds,  but  *by  nine  o’clock  the  sun 
was  shining,  the  sky  clear  and  the  birds 
singing.  The  two  long  beds,  5  ft.  by 
50  yds.  long,  in  which  were  planted  the 
bulbs  of  the  giant  trumpet  Narcissus  I 
bad  often  scanned  in  vain  for  a  glimpse 
pf  peeping  lifie,  but  now  this  Spring-like 
morning  'I  found  a  great  array  of  yel¬ 
lowish  points  looking  up  through  the 
warm  mulch  of  manure  applied  last  Fall. 
Evidently  that  rain  and  thunder  had  been 
interpreted  by  them  as  a  summons  to 
come  forth.  What  more  inspiring  sight 
to  the  flower  lover  than  this  resurrec¬ 
tion?  More  vividly  than  ever  my  imagi¬ 
nation  could  visualize  as  it  had  so  often 
done  before,  those  long  beds  all  aflame 
with  mammoth  yellow  trumpets  nodding 
proudly  on  their  green  staffs.  All  through 
their  growth  as  they  advance  towards  the 
final  consummation  of  flowering,  the  mind 
luxuriates  in  watching  day  by  day  the 
orderly  and  wonderful  processes  of  na¬ 
ture. 

Garden  Prospects. — The  Winter  just 
passing  has  been  a  normal  one  with  no 
extremes  beyond  two  drops  of  tempera¬ 
ture  to  a  few  degrees  below  zero,  but  I 
am  surprised  to  find  the  wood  of  the 
Hybrid  Tea  roses  not  killed  .back  to  the 
deep  mulch  of  straw  as  it  usually  is. 
They  must  be  pruned  at  once  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions,  cut  back  severely. 
Hundreds  of  annual  larkspur  seedlings 
that  came  up  last  Fall  are  carpeting  the 
ground  and  add  a  little  to  their 
stature  every  time  the  sun  smiles  at  them. 
A  small  bed  of  pansies  looks  igreen  and 
thrifty  and  in  fact  all  the  perennials 
seem  to  be  in  fine  vigorous  condition. 
The  Oriental  poppies  have  gained  sev¬ 
eral  laps  on  the  others  by  starting  out 
earlier.  The  Madonna  lilies,  whose  green 
ring  of  large  leaves  appeared  last  Fall, 
are  perceptibly  taller,  and  green  shoots 
can  be  seen  in  the  clumps  of  Iris. 

Fruit  Trees. — The  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  rain  and  drought,  that  marked 
last  Summer  and  Fall,  no  doubt  affected 
the  fruit  trees  unfavorably,  and  so  we 
find  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  peach 
buds  are  killed.  Trees  that  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  overbear,  that  were  not  well 
cultivated  and  fertilized  and  sometimes 
infested  with  scale,  show  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  dead  buds.  I  feel  that  we 
shall  still  have  a  fair  crop  of  superior 
size  and  quality  if  the  trees  can  success¬ 
fully  run  the  gauntlet  of  Spring  frosts. 
Our  local  fruit  association  shipped  its 
first  strawberries  last  Spring  and  so  well 
pleaded  were  the  members  that  there  was 
a  renewed  drive  for  membership.  Many 
accessions  are  reported  and  a  consider¬ 
ably  greater  acreage  pledged.  Much  of 
success  depends  on  having  a  good  secre¬ 
tary,  good  set  of  rules  and  a  good  spirit 
of  co-operation  that  will  submit  to  dis¬ 
cipline. 

Cinder  Roads. — We  have  been  using 
coal  cinders  as  a  covering  for  our  farm 
roads  and  find  them  very  good,  indeed. 
I  believe  I  like  them  better  than  gravel. 
Gravel  is  much  heavier  and  has  to  .be 
hauled  much  further.  Cinders  can  he  got 
close  by  and  in  time  they  settled  down 
into  a  firm  and  smooth  roadbed.  It  is 
surprising  how  little  they  are  affected  by 
even  heavy  rains.  If  under  water  they 
come  out  firm  the  moment  it  subsides  and 
never  get  soft  and  slushy. 

A  Revival. — We  are  just  now  all 
thrilled  over  the  near  approach  of  the 
most  dramatic  event  in  the  town’s  his¬ 
tory.  Next  Sunday  morning  a  great 
tabernacle  'hastily  erected  will  witness 
the  first  appearance  here  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  of  all  .evangelists,  Billy  Sunday. 
This  thrill  has  gone  out  to  a  wide  cir¬ 
cumference,  .and  we  hear  of  people  pre¬ 
paring  to  come  who  live  a  hundred  miles 
away.  Automobiles  and  good  roads  make 
this  'possible,  and  again  we  realize  the 
revolution  they  are  working  in  our  social 
life.  For  five  weeks  we  are  promised  the 
(inspiration  of  this  remarkable  man’s 
genius  and  we  are  wondering  what  the 
new  outlook  in  life  that  he  may  give  us 
will  be.  His  welcome  will  not  be  unani- 


Plowing  Cost  Reduced! 


Theories  don’t  count  in  operating  a  farm.  Results  are  what 
you  must  have.  You  can’t  dodge  the  fact  that  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  your  operating  cost  is  for  POWER  and 
LABOR.  You  can’t  dodge  the  fact  that  every  year  you 
must  fight  TIME  and  bad  weather. 

These  are  the  elements  that  determine  your  profit  and 
your  loss.  And  the  way  to  make  more  money  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  these  factors  by  having  a  tractor  that  is  big 
enough  for  your  needs — an  OILPULL  of  the  right  size. 

Take  your  spring  plowing,  for  example.  An  OilPull  of  the 
right  size  will  cut  the  cost  of  your  plowing  to  the  lowest 
point  in  history.  Never  in  agricultural  history  has  man 
power,  animal  power  or  mechanical  power  been  able  to  turn 
over  an  acre  of  ground  at  such  a  low  cost  for  time,  labor  and 
power.  And  here  are  the  reasons  for  this  amazing  economy. 

LOWEST  FUEL  COST.  Fuel 
cost  is  the  biggest  CASH  ITEM  in 
tractor  operation.  The  OilPull  has 
held  all  Fuel  Economy  Records  fo 
the  past  14  years.  Triple  Heat  Con¬ 
trol,  Oil  Cooling,  Hairline  Govern¬ 
ing,  Perfect  Carburetion,  Ball  Bear¬ 
ing  Transmission,  Complete  Enclo¬ 
sure  and  other  features  make  this 
possible. 

PLOWING  TIME  REDUCED 

50%.  One  man  handles  a  3 -plow 
OilPull  as  easily  as  any  2 -plow  outfit. 


But  instead  of  plowing  half  again  as  much,  owners  report  that 
he  actually  does  double  the  work  and  saves  half  his  time. 

LABOR  COST  REDUCED  50%.  Doing  double  the 
work,  this  man  cuts  50  per  cent  from  his  cost  per  acre — re¬ 
duces  labor  cost  by  one-half.  With  larger  OilPulls,  labor 
cost  is  reduced  still  more. 

LOWEST  UPKEEP  EXPENSE.  An  OilPull  seldom 
needs  attention.  Average  upkeep  cost  among  hundreds  of 
OilPulls  is  less  than  $20  per  year. 

SLOWEST  DEPRECIATION.  The  proved  average 
working  life  of  an  OilPull  is  10  years  and  more.  The  new 
Light-Weight  OilPull  will  last  even  longer.  This  means  a 
remarkably  low  depreciation  loss  per  year. 

It  is  unusual  economies  such  as  these  that  reduce  the  cost 
of  both  drawbar  and  belt  work  to  such  a  phenomenally  low 
point  for  OilPull  owners.  Be  sure  you  get  a  tractor  that 

is  big  enough  for  your  work. 

Shortage  Threatened 

Demand  for  OilPull  Economy  is 
increasing.  Last  year  many  farmers 
who  delayed  were  disappointed. 
Even  with  our  great  facilities  doubled 
we  could  not  have  filled  all  orders. 
Act  promptly.  See  the  local  Advance- 
Rumely  dealer.  Or  mail  the  coupon 
at  once  for  catalogs,  testimonials 
and  important  proof  of  OilPull  econ¬ 
omy.  Sign  and  mail  it  NOW  to 
Dept.  Z  Z 


Light -  Weight 

OilPull 

A  10-Year  Tractor 

The  Advance-Rumely  line  includes 
kerosene  tractors,  steam  engines, 
grain  and  rice  threshers,  husker- 
shredders,  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers, 
bean  hullers,  silo  fillers,  com  shelters, 
motor  trucks  and  tractor  winches 

Serviced  Through  33  Branches  and  Warehouses 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc.  (Incorporated)  La  Porte,  Indiana 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  Z  Z  (Incorporated)  j_a  Porte,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  catalog  and  other  economyfacts  about  your  Light-Weight 
OILPULL  Tractor. 


% 


Name . 


Address 


Mail 

This 

Coupon 


L  _ 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

( Blue  Vitriol) 

The  basis  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 

(Copper  Sulphate  and  slaked  lime) 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

Large  and  small  crystals,  pulverized — 99%  Pure. 

The  only  known  control  for  fung¬ 
ous  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Make  Your  Own  Bordeaux 

Bordeaux  Mixture  loses  its  efficiency  on  standing  and 
should  be  freshly  made.  Use  Triangle  Brand  Copper 
Sulphate  and  prepare  your  mixture  when  you  need  it. 
Triangle  Brand  is  clean  and  pure.  Packed  in  strong 
new  barrels  and  kegs. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  New  York 


with 

u 

The  Original  Soil  Inocula  ted 

OAVT  -nriey  —  buy  the  five  bushel  size  Nitafftt 
^  arid  inoculate  Soy  BetA*  ^nd  Cow  Peas  at  the 
low  cost  of  50c  a  bushel.  Note  the  low.prices  oa 
these  cultures; 

V  bu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed .  $  .40 

t  bu.  she  for  60  lbs.  teed . .  .70 

5  bu.  size  for  300  lf>s.  seed . « . ’  2.50 

Say  Soy  Beans  or  Cow  Peas  When  Ordering* 

Nitragin  prices  on  Alfalfa,*  Clover,  Soy  Bean* 
Cow  Peas,  Peas,  Beans,  Vetch; 

V  bu.' size  for  15  lbs/ seed .  $  .40 

V  bu.  size  for  30  lbs.  seed . 60 

1  bu.  size  for  60  lbs.  seed . . .  1.00 

5  bu.  size  for  300- lbs.  seed .  4.75 

Carden  size  for  Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Peas  $  .20 

Always  State  Rind  of  Seed  You  Want  to  Inoculate 

if-not  in  seed  catalog  or  at  your  dealers,  order  direct 
from  us.  Send  for  booklet  on  Nitragin  Inoculation* 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY 

659  National  Av*.,  MUwauktt,  W it. 


- -  = 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Help  Wanted? 


TO  MAKE  a  profit,  you  must  overcome 
not  only  handicaps  of  weather,  weeds 
and  pests,  but  also  scarcity  of  help 
and  high  wages. 

The  bright  spot  in  the  picture  is  that  your 
power  and  labor  costs,  which  are  under 
your  control,  can  be  greatly  reduced, 
thereby  giving  you  a  profit  year  after  year 
in  spite  of  all  handicaps. 


Established 

1842 


By  power  farming  meth¬ 
ods  weeds  can  be  eradi¬ 
cated,  pests  destroyed, 
the  farmers  can  plant, 
harvest  and  market  their 
crops  at  the  best  time,  in 
spite  of  unfavorable 
weather. 


With  a  12-20,  18-32  or  25-45  h.p.  Case  trac-  * 
tor  you  can  face  all  your  field  and  belt  work 
with  a  smile.  You  can  plant,  harvest  and 
market  your  crops  in  good  season  every  year 
with  a  saving  on  every  power  job. 

Get  the  work  and  cost  records  of  a  few  Case 
tractors  and  see  why  Case  tractor  owners 
prosper.  No  tractor  is  more  efficient,  more 
thrifty  in  operation  and  upkeep,  better  able 
to  reduce  your  power  and  labor  costs  to  the 
lowest  point.  Write  for  full  information. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 

Incorporated 

Dept.  Q22  Racine  Wisconsin 


Wow 

iWOW 


'Maria, beat/ 

^  >t  j _ 


Hem  Joel 


Seed  coated  with  Stanleys  Crow  Repelled  ]  J 


“Get  out  o’  here!” 

— that’s  -what  seed  corn,  when  coated  with  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent,  says  to  crows  and  pests 

and  they  do  GET! 


You  don’t  have  to  plant  twice  as 
much  seed,  sort  o’  feeling  that  crows 
will  pull  up  half  of  it.  You  don’t 
have  to  put  up  scare-crows,  and  then 


keep  a  shot-gun  handy  to  kill  off  the 
crows  that  have  built  nests  right  in 
the  scare-crow’s  coat  pocket.  No 
sirree ;  you  just  buy  a  can  of 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


then  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  seed 
corn,  and  plant  it  at  once.  No  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  to  dry.  And  it  positively 
will  not  clog  the  planter  1  Non-poison- 
ous.  Won’t  injure  the  seed.  Won’t 
kill  birds  or  animals.  BUT, — it  WILL 
keep  them  out  of  your  fields,  ab¬ 
solutely.  It  WILL  save  you  all  loss 
of  time  and  expense  in  having  to  re¬ 
plant.  It  WILL  let  you  get  3  bushels 
of  corn  where  now  you’ve  been  get¬ 
ting  only  2.  Because,  no  crows, 
moles,  gophers,  chucks  or  squirrels 


will  touch  any  seed  corn,  nor  the 
young  sprouts,  that  have  been  coated 
with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  And 
thousands  of  corn-growers  will  glad¬ 
ly  testify  that  it  does  all  we  claim 
for  it.  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  sized  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hard¬ 
ware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t 
have  it  in  stock,  order  direct.  Ad¬ 
dress.  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 
500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


'When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Apparatus  for  Blanching  With 
Ethylene  Gas 

panded  cubic  feet.  To  the  cylinder  is 
attached  a  metal  yoke  and  rubber  tub¬ 
ing  which  leads  the  gas  down  into  a 
wTash  bottle,  thence  through  more  tubing 
to  the  chamber  in  which  the  celery  or 
other  product  is  stored. 

“The  most  accurate  method  of  measur¬ 
ing  the  gas,  that  we  know  of,  is  to  turn 
the  valves  on  so  slowly  that  you  can 
count  the  bubbles  passing  through  the 
water,  and  then  let  the  gas  run  for  a 
certain  number  of  minutes  at  a  fixed 
number  of  bubbles  per  minutes.” 

The  cost  of  the  outfit  is  as  follows : 
cylinder,  .$8;  contents,  $4.80;  equip¬ 
ments,  $2;  boxing  and  packing,  $1;  total, 
$15.80.  There  are  doubtless  other  types, 
but  the  one  mentioned  gives,  at  least,  a 
few  definite  ideas  as  to  the  cost  and  the 
nature  of  the  equipment.  H.  B.  T. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower 
Maggot 

What  is  the  best  and  most  effective  way 
to  prevent  ground  maggots  from  attack¬ 
ing  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  when 
first  set  out?  I  have  lost  thousands  of 
small  plants  every  year  from  having  had 
the  small  feeding  roots  eaten  off  the 
plants  (early)  by  these  small  white 
worms.  F.  w.  w. 

The  cabbage  and  cauliflower  maggot 
is  one  of  the  worst  pests  the  grower  has 
to  contend  with,  for  what  is  sure  death 
to  the  maggot  is  often  injurious  to  the 
plant  unless  extreme  care  is  used.  Cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  will  kill  the  insect,  but 
it  is  long  tedious  work  to  apply,  and 
must  not  be  too  strong  or  it  will  injure 
the  plant.  Use  one  tablet  to  two  gallons 
of  waiter,  and  pour  about  %  gill  around 
each  plant.  I  am  troubled  very  little 
with  the  pest,  as  I  use  phosphate  in¬ 
stead  of  manure.  If  no  manure  is  used 
and  a  half-handfu'l  of  6 — 10 — G  fertilizer 
is  applied  around  the  young  plant  as 
soon  as  it  is  rooted,  and  worked  in  the 
ground  close  to  the  plant  with  a  hoe,  I 
am  quite  sure  one  will  not  be  troubled 
much  with  the  pest;  at  least,  this  is  my 
experience.  william  perkins. 


The  Centaur  Tractor 

0  Makes  Farm  Work 
Quicker,  Easier  and 
More  Profitable 

LI  ERE  is  a  dependable, 
"  low-cost  tractor  that 
takes  the  drudgery  out  of 
farming  and  enables  you  to 
do  twice  as  much  work  in  a 
day’s  time.  The  CENTAUR 
is  a  different  tractor — more  flexible  than 
any  other — better  fitted  for  all  ’round  use 
on  the  farm  —  less  expensive  to  buy  and 
operate — and  above  all,  trouble-proof.  This 
sturdy  tractor  will  cut  your  planting  and  culti¬ 
vating  costs  to  the  minimum  and  give  you  an 
inexpensive  power  unit  for  dozens  of  other  jobs. 

Plows  7"  Deep  —  Backs  on  Own  Power 

The  CENTAUR  is  a  riding  tractor  for  all  jobs. 
Does  plowing,  harrowing,  discing,  seeding,  cul¬ 
tivating,  hauling,  feed  grinding  and  all  other  belt 
and  draw  bar  work.  Low  cost.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Get  the  facts  about  this  money-making,  work¬ 
saving  tractor  at  once.  Write  today. 

)  THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
64  Central  Avenue  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Paragon  Sprayers 

a"  -  do  not  clog 

to  pump  and  so  mod- 

insteadof  adrudgery. 

There  is  no  other 
like  a  PARAGON 

1 "  1  descriptive  Catalogue. 

F.  H.  K.  CRAWFORD  CO. 

50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

Narrows 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


BUY  Your  FERTILIZER  NOW 

PURE  CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES.  The  Best 
Proven  Fertilizer  by  actual  test.  Prices  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  on  request.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
JOHN  JOYNT  CO.  Lucknow,  Ont. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


mous.  The  “wet”  element  holds  its  head 
down  and  throws  out  slurs  when  satis¬ 
fied  of  a  sympathetic  auditor,  and  tike 
movie  proprietor  is  deeply  perturbed  over 
what  may  happen  to  his  Sunday  shows. 
But  to  me  nature  herself  is  also  a  preach¬ 
er  and  I  felt  some  words  of  a  sermon 
when  the  morning  after  the  rain  I  saw  a 
number  of  dead  angleworms  on  a  con¬ 
crete  pavement.  Humble  and  lowly  crea¬ 
tures,  indeed,  but  Darwin’s  book  on 
earthworms  reveals  that  even  they  are 
fulfilling  an  important  mission  in  the 
earth’s  life,  that  God  has  delegated',  to 
them  a  distinguished  service  which  they 
are  performing  obediently,  diligently,  loy¬ 
ally  and  therein  teaching  us  a  lesson  in 
faithfulness  to  duty.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Giradcau  Co.,  Mo. 


Ethylene  for  Blanching 
Celery 

A  manufacturer  of  chemical  supplies 
describing  the  common  apparatus  used 
for  ethylene  gas  says : 

“The  standard  outfit  which  we  haw 
sold  is  very  similar  to  that  shown  on 
the  inclosed  leaflet.  It  consists  of  a  cyl¬ 
inder  weighing  approximately  15  lbs., 
414  in.  in  diameter  by  20  in.  high,  filled 
with  200  expanded  gallons  of  ethylene. 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  about  26  ex- 


Save  $300  to  $1250 

SHOWS  85  charming  homes  with  plans.  Tells 
how  Bennett  saves  you  middlemen’s  profits 
—  how  our  accurate  machine  cutting  saves 
costly  hand  labor  and  waste — why  Bennett  special 
construction  features  guarantee  your  home’s 
permanent  value. 

No  extras— you  know  exact  cost  in  advance. 
See  Bennett  Homes  near  yoti — write  for  owners’ 
addresses. 

If  you  prefer  building  a  house  or  barn  to  your 
own  plans  or  for  remodeling,  you  can  still  take 
advantage  of  our  low  wholesale  prices  on  lumber 
and  millwork. 

Send  coupon  for  proper  Catalog— FREE. 


84  other 
homes  to 
choose 
from 


BENNETT  HOMES,  162  Main  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

□  1  expect  to  build.  (Check  which.) 

Q  I  expect  to  remodel.  Send.proper  Catalog  FREE. 

Name . 


State 


r 


Get  this 
FREE 
Book 


aenneft  uomec 

U Better-Built VV  I  I  Ready-Cutw 


Town 
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COACH  or  COUPE 


A  Value  That  Only 
General  Motors  Could  Achieve 


Practices  Followed  by 
Well-known  Ohio 
Horticulturists 

Part  IT 

Seeding  an  orchard  to  Alfalfa  is  a  dif- 
fenent  practice  than  the  use  of  Alfalfa 
in  the  rotation.  The  orchard  is  plowed 
early  and  worked  pretty  thoroughly  un¬ 
til  the  first  of  August,  and  then  the  seed¬ 
ing  is  made.  It  is  the  purimse  of  these 
people  to  supply  a  coating  of  manure 
each  three  or  four  years  to  the  entire  or¬ 
chard.  This  cannot  be  done  in  any  one 
year.  No  attempt  is  made  to  get  close  to 
the  trees  with  the  manure  spreader,  and 
eight  or  ten  tons  are  used  on  the  acre. 
In  fact  the  greater  advantage  from  the 
manure  is  at  a  distance  from  the  trees 
in  order  that  the  root  system  may  se¬ 
cure  the  benpfit  of  the  top-dressing.  The 
feeding  of  steers  has  played  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  soil  fertility  program,  yet 
it  is  figured  there  must  be  a  margin  of 
bet  ween  2%  cents  to  three  cents  a  pound 
on  steers  between  buying  and  selling 
price  to  make  the  effort  profitable.  Mr. 
Farnsworth  does  not  feel  under  bis  con¬ 
ditions  or  under  any  conditions,  that  it 
is  safe  to  buy  a  portion  of  the  feed,  sell 
at  the  same  level  as  purchased,  and 
figure  that  the  manure  pays  for  the  labor. 

In  addition  to  the  manure,  there  is 
used  on  W.  W.  Farnsworth  company’s 
farms,  10  to  12  tons  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  each  year.  When  a  tree  is  first 
set  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  pound 
is  used,  and  this  is  increased  to  five  to 
ten  pounds  on  mature  trees,  depending 
on  soil  conditions  and  size  of  tree.  Fer¬ 
tilization  is  carried  on  during  the  off  as 
well  as  the  bearing  years. 

“Most  of  our  young  orchards,”  Mr. 
Farnsworth  savs.  “are  cropped  for  some 
years.  We  use  field  corn,  sweet  corn,  to¬ 
matoes,  potatoes  or  anything  that  does 
not  require  too  lake  cultivation.”  A 
practice  in  the  use  of  corn  is  to  plant  the 
shorter  flint  varieties  common  in  New 
York,  next  to  itlie  row  of  trees,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  the  larger  local  type  of 
corn.  Two  methods  of  putting  the  corn 
in  the  silo  are  used,  one  a  newly  de¬ 
veloped  machine  attached  to  ithe  Fordson 
tractor,  which  cuts  the  corn,  cuts  it  into 
proper  length  fox  ensiling,  elevates  into 
wagons,  and  it  is  hauled  and  blown  into 
the  silo.  Three  wagons  and  teams  trans¬ 
port  the  corn  from  the  field  to  the  blower, 
and  this  does  away  with  picking  bundles. 
The  other  system  is  the  usual  method  of 
’using  it, he  harvester.  If  the  corn  ma¬ 
tures  before  frost,  it  may  stand  without 
condiserable  loss.  The  fodder  becomes 
light  and  easy  to  handle.  It  is  run 
through  the  silo  filler.  The  Farnsworths’ 
use  their  large  sprayer  to  add  the  mois¬ 
ture  to  the  dry  fodder.  The  man  in  the 
silo,  handles  'the  distributor  pipe,  and  the 
spray  as  well  and  gives  <th,e  corn  a 
thorough  wetting. 

The  use  of  Soy  beans  is  one  of  the 
features  of  the  soil  fertility  program  of 
the  Farnsworths.  There  are  times  when 
an  orchard  is  plowed  early  in  the  Spring 
and  cultivated  until  June  1.  A  grain 
drill  is  used,  every  third  hole  stopped, 
and  Soy  beans  drilled  in  the  orchard. 
These  beans  arc  cultivated  two  or  three 
times,  and  the  first  of  July  are  laid  by. 
The  beans  are  harvested  by  a  “beaner” 
new  to  some  fruit  men.  It  is  a  machine 
harvesting  two  rows,  and  drawn  through 
the  field.  A  beater  much  like  the  reel  of 
a  grain  hinder,  is  driven  toy  a  light-weight 
gasoline  engine.  The  well-ripened  beans 
are  beaten  back  into  the  machine,  and 
the  stalks  are  left  on  the  ground. 

There  is  a  place  in  their  orchard  prac¬ 
tice  for  rye  and  vetch.  The  first  week 
in  May  the  rye  and  vetch  are  plowed 
under.  It  is  possible  to  g,et.  better  re¬ 
sults  plowing  if  the  vetch  is  run  over 
with  a  double  disk  provided  it  is  a  tan¬ 
gled  mass.  The  ground  is  well  worked, 
and  about  the  first  of  August  is  seeded 
to  Alfalfa.  Anothe*  practice  with  vetch, 
particularly  where  seed  is  to  he  saved, 
is  to  plow  early  and  work  alongside  the 
trees,  and  leave  vetch  standing  between 
the  rows.  Once  back  and  forth  between 
the  'trees  with  the  tractor  mower  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cut.  the  strip  of  vetch. 

“We  have  raised  some  late  cabbage  in 
our  young  orchards,”  Mr.  W.  W.  Farns¬ 
worth  said,  “but  we  do  not  like  this  crop, 
nor  do  we  like  potatoes.  We  do  not  want 
any  crops  that  interfere  with  our  fruit 
harvest,  and  potatoes  take  up  storage 
room.” 

It  is  important  to  have  trained  help, 
and  a  system  of  farming  must  be  worked 
out  to  keep  the  help  busy  both  Winter 
and  Summer.  Here  is  where  one  of  the 
advantages  of  steer  feeding  comes  in.  It 
gives  employment  to  a  part  of  the  help 
as  well  as  the  usual  ‘work  of  grading 
fruit,  the  routine  work  in  the  orchard 
and  about  the  farm.  Iu  the  earlier  days 
of  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Farnsworth  de¬ 
clared  he  had  attempted  making  baskets 
and  crates.  Again  he  planted  broom- 
corn,  and  tried  making  brooms.  A  third 
attempt  was  the  handling  of  timber  in 
the  woods  during  the  Winter  season. 
But  the  development  of  the  enterprise, 
the  .pruning,  the  removal  of  fillers  and 
other  duties  keep  a  good  force  of  men 
continuously  busy.  The  men  are  not 
only  capable  in  various  lines  of  orchard 
work,  but  they  have  turned  to  carpenter¬ 
ing,  and  repairs  on  buildings,  additions, 
and  even  stuccoing  of  several  of  the 
houses  about  the  farms,  has  been  done. 


Scoring  an  immediate  and  spec¬ 
tacular  success,  the  new  Pontiac 
Six  is  already  one  of  the  most 
discussed  cars  in  America. 

To  introduce  into  the  field  of 
low-cost  sixes,  inducements  to 
ownership  other  than  price  . .  to 
overcome  the  limitations  of 
ordinary  performance,  comfort, 
appearance  and  quality  . .  .  there 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
development  of  this  new  Six,  all 
of  General  Motors’  engineering 
skill,  manufacturing  experience, 
production  facilities  and  purchas¬ 
ing  power. 


At  its  price,  the  new  Pontiac 
Six,  with  body  by  Fisher,  is  an 
achievement  no  less  important 
than  the  first  six-cylinder  engine. 
This  is  true,  simply  because  it 
introduces  elements  of  beauty, 
size,  stamina,  comfort  and>  per¬ 
formance,  entirely  without 
precedent. 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
new  Pontiac  Six,  now  being  dis¬ 
played  by  Oakland  -  Pontiac 
dealers  everywhere.  Go  prepared 
for  a  revelation  ...  for  only 
General  Motors  could  produce 
such  a  car  .  .  and  price  it  so  low! 


Oakland  Six,  companion  to  Pontiac  Six,  $975  to  $1295.  All  prices  at  factory 
OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


PONT 


CHIEF  •  OF 


SIX 


THE  •  SIXES 


Federal  Garden  Tractor  and  Powered 
Lawn  Mower 
Cultivates  1 , 2 
or  3  rows  or 
mowsthelawn. 

Free  Circular. 


the  federal  foundry  SUPPLY  CO. 

2648  E.  79th  St. _ Cleveland.  Ohio 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  and  Lawnmowerfor 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen, 
Suburbanites,  Estates,  Parks,  Cemetariea. 

Does  4  Men’s  Work. 

Discs,  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Runs  Belt 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

3-U)  Como  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


“AGRICO”  Fertilizers,  being  based 
upon  long,  practical  experience  and 
scientific  research,  represent  the  best 
combinations  of  plant  food  for  each 
crop  that  experience  and  science  have 
so  far  produced. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  Street,  New  York 
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coy 
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VIRGINIA  FARMS 

ON  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RY. 

W  rite  for  free  booklet  about  fertile  Virginia 
farms  with  improvements.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Livestock,  trucking,  general  farm* 
ing.  Fast  transportation  atreasonable  rates 
to  nearby  markets.  Schools  and  churches 
excellent — good  roads  and  taxes  low. 

*  -  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 

Room  ij.  Chesapeake  8e  Ohio  ry.,  Richmond.  Va» 

SMALL  FARMS  California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  .year.  Where?  In  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia— just  the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  few 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  living  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  organization’ 
are  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  a 
climate  you  will  like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months’ 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere,  Nearby 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts.  Let  me  mail  you 
our  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California. 

C.  L.  Seag raves.  General  Colonization  Agent, 

Santa  Fe  lly.,  814  Hallway  Exchange,  Chicago 

KANT-KICKHANDO PER ATED  STARTER 

switch  l  or  Fords.  Installed  15  minutes.  Leaves  feet  fl  ee 
for  brakes.  Operation  guaranteed.  Every  Ford  owner 
wants  one.  Sample,  $2. 

RAPP  &  CHENEY,  439-F,  I.  W.  Heilman  IHdg.,  I.os  Angeles 

Farm  Ditch  Drg-ger-Build  Your  Own 

For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  225  East  Tenth  SI.,  Eric,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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By  Leaps  and  Bounds 


the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  in¬ 
creasing. 

In  1899,  16,000  tons  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda  were  used  as  fertilizer  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1925,  650,000  tons  were  used 
as  fertilizer  in  the  United  States. 

Largely  this  is  due  to  the  growing 
knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  using 
more  nitrogen  and  the  realization 
that  no  other  form  of  fertilizer  nitro¬ 
gen  will  produce  nearly  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Note  some  brief  statements  of  re¬ 
sults  in  the  next  column. 

Detailed  information  is  given  in 
the  Bulletins  we  issue  for  farmers 
who  wish  to  grow  their  crops  more 
profitably. 

There  is  a  sure  way  of  learning 
definitely  just  how  profitably  you 
can  use  Nitrate  of  Soda  on  your 
own  land.  Demonstrate  it  on  one  of 
your  own  crops. 

Mark  off  two  plots  of  one  acre  or 
half  an  acre  each.  On  one  of  the 
plots,  use  Nitrate  of  Soda,  200  lbs. 
per  acre  for  cultivated  crops  or  100 
lbs.  per  acre  for  other  crops.  On  the 
second  plot  use  no  Nitrate. 

Harvest  the  plots  separately  and 
weigh  or  measure  the  results. 

The  cash  value  of  the  increased 
crop  on  the  Nitrated  plot  over  that 
on  the  check  plot  will  show  you  just 
what  profit  comes  from  the  use  of 
the  Nitrate. 

If  you  want  our  Free  Bulletins  full 
of  truths  about  Nitrate  of  Soda,  send 
us  your  address,  name  your  principal 
crops  and  for  our  information  add  the 
number  2021. 


Agricultural  authorities  have  estab¬ 
lished  by  careful  experiments  that  ioo 
pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  applied  to 
the  following  crops  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  produced  increased  yields  as 
follows: 


Apples 

Asparagus 

Barley 

Beans  (white) 

Beets 

Cabbages 

Carrots 

Celery 

Corn 

Ensilage  C orn 

Grape  Fruit 

Hay  upwards  of 

Hops 

Mangels 

Oats 

Onions 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Raisin  Grapes 

Rye 

Strawberries 

Sugar  Beets 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Tobacco 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Wheat 


50  to  75  bushels 
ioo  bunches 
400  lbs.  grain 
225  lbs. 

4900  lbs.  tubers 
6100  lbs. 

7800  lbs. 

30% 

280  lbs.  grain 
2260  lbs. 

29  boxes 

1000  lbs.  barn  cured 
100  lbs. 

123.7  bushels 
400  lbs.  grain 
1800  lbs. 

22  boxes 
3600  lbs. 

347  lbs. 

300  lbs.  grain 
200  quarts 
1330  lbs. 

3900  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

100  baskets 


Tobacco  in  Pennsylvania  fertilized 
in  1924  with 

550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda 

1000  lbs.  Acid  Phosphate 
200  lbs.  Sulphate  Potash 
produced  1532  lbs.  of  leaf  tobacco  per 
acre. 

An  acre  in  the  same  field  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  fertilizer  with  200  lbs. 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda  added,  produced 
2128  lbs.  tobacco,  while  the  check  re¬ 
ceiving  no  fertilizer  produced  976  lbs. 
per  acre. 

These  same  fields  in  1925  with  no 
fertilizer  of  any  kind  that  year  pro¬ 
duced  40,  53.1  and  25.5  bushels  of 
wheat  respectively. 

7000  lbs.  Potatoes  per  acre  were 
grown  in  Ohio  in  1924  using  300  lbs. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  an  increase  of  2100 
lbs.  over  the  check  where  no  Nitrate 
was  used. 

In  Missouri  3  different  farmers  using 
300  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  acre  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  an  average  of  32 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  over  the 
check  where  no  Nitrate  was  used. 

Sugar  Beet  experiments  in  Michigan 
in  1924  resulted  as  follows: 

11  unfertilized  plots  averaged  19,634 
pounds  Sugar  Beets  per  acre. 

9  plots  receiving  300  pounds  Nitrate 
of  Soda  per  acre  averaged  24,252  lbs. 

5  plots  receiving  300  pounds  each  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  and  acid  phosphate 
averaged  26,784  pounds  of  beets  per 
acre. 

Tomatoes  in  1924  on  1 1  plots  re¬ 
ceiving  200  pounds  Nitrate  of  Soda 
per  acre  showed  an  increase  of  1.83 
tons  tomatoes  per  acre  over  the  plots 
receiving  no  Nitrate. 


Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda — educational  bureau 


Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 


Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga  401  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

701  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  55  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


Slicker 

is  the  wet  weather 
service  uniform 
for  the  regular  men 
who  make  ever/ 
day  count? 


A.J. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

fimimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii' 


Less  Labor,  More 
and  Better  Fruit 


If  you  grow  grapes  or  ber¬ 
ries,  you  need  the  labor-sav¬ 
ing  and  efficient  horse-drawn 

John  Deere-Syracuse 
Grape  and  Berry  Hoe 

It  takes  the  place  of  a  hand-hoe 
crew.  No  other  tool  will  do  a 
more  thorough  job  of  cultivating. 
Easy  to  guide  in  and  out  around 
the  posts  and  vines.  Throws  soil 
toward  or  away  from  plants.  Hoe 
blade  gets  under  foliage — no  dan¬ 
ger  of  damaging  vines.  Used  con¬ 
sistently,  it  prevents  mildew,  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  and  increases 
the  quantity  of  fruit.  Spring  tooth 
cultivator  attachment,  extra. 

Write  today  for  free  folder.  Ad¬ 
dress  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois, 
and  ask  for  folder  OC-837. 

If 


.  IQHN-QFFRF. 


;Thi  trade  mark  of  quality  made  famous  by  good  implei 


These  men  are  clever  in  the  matter  of 
overhauling  farm  machinery,  and  the 
farm  equipment  is  put  in  fine  working 
condition,  but  when  a  tractor,  truck  or 
other  machine  reaches  the  point  of  a 
heavy  repair  bill,  it  is  replaced.  One  man 
came  with  the  Farnsworths  at  the  age  of 
14  years,  and  has  been  a  member  of  their 
farm  family  for  IS  years.  He  has  saved 
enough  money  to  buy  a  farm  of  his  own, 
and  paid  cash.  Only  one  new  man  was 
added  to  the  force  this  year,  and  he  has 
been  on  tike  waiting  list  for  five  or  six 
years. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  feels  that  advertising 
will  become  a  part  of  the  selling  scheme. 
Several  things  in  his  opinion  have 
worked  against  the  apple  grower.  Other 
fruits,  the  orange  and  the  banana,  have 
become  active  competitors.  The  grocer 
himself  has  been  to  blame,  for  he  would 
rather  sell  5  lbs.  at  a  large  profit  than  a 
peck  at  a  small  profit.  Another  thing 
should  be  considered  by  the  future  apple 
grower.  "When  he  secures  a  large  crop, 
he  forgets  all  about  the  hard  work,  the 
years  of  delay,  and  he  whoops  about  the 
yield.  The  nurseryman  spreads  the  in¬ 
formation,  and  then  around  comes  the 
;real  estajte  apprai^r.  “The  growe/rs 
must  protect  their  own  interests  by  not 
magnifying  their  successes,”  is  one  of 
IV.  W.  Farnsworth's  conclusions. 

W.  W.  Farnsworth  is  at  present  in  the 
Ohio  Senate,  lie  is  serving  agriculture 
and  the  public,  conservatively,  faithfully 
and  well.  The  Farnsworths  have  been 
successful,  and  Ohio  people  declare  them 
worthy  of  their  recognition  not  only  in 
horticulture,  but  in  public  service  as 
well.  "WALTER  JACK. 


How  We  Grow  Early  Melons 

Give  me  some  information  about  start¬ 
ing  melons  in  paper  pots  or  some  other 
contrivance  on  a  commerial  scale,  the 
object,  of  course,  being  the  production  of 
early  melons.  w.  F.  D.  u. 

Melons  are  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  which  truck  farmers  cau  grow  in 
this  section.  Within  00  miles  of  us 
■  nearly  ten  millions  of  people  live.  We 
have  the  market  if  we  can  produce  the 
quality.  To  get  quality  the  growers 
have  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  crop 
ripen  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall.  To  secure  this 
earliness  some  who  have  no  glass  coniine 
their  efforts  to  the  small  Emerald  Gem 
or  Champlain,  or  other  melons  of  this 
type,  the  seeds  of  which  they  plant  in 
the  rows  or  hills  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  season.  Some  others  risk  planting 
the  seeds  of  the  later  and  larger  kinds, 
with  the  result  that  they  sometimes  get 
a  crop  so  late  that  a  portion  of  it  is  fit 
to  eat  and  the  rest  like  cucumbers. 

Many  of  the  best  growers  have  equipped 
themselves  with  greenhouses,  but  the 
majority  use  cold  frames  for  the  purpose 
of  starting  the  plants.  By  this  method 
they  gain  about  three  weeks  in  earliness, 
which  three  weeks  means  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  (profit  and  a  loss.  For 
starting  the  plants  nearly  everyone  uses 
the  paper  bands,  although  a  few  are  still 
using  the  more  cumbersome  clay  pots. 
The  cold  frame  is  made  by  simply  run¬ 
ning  two  parallel  lines  of  boards  0  ft. 
apart  and  as  long  as  necessary  to  make 
a  bed  large  enough  to  start  the  required 
number  of  plants.  We  figure  on  getting 
about  200  good*  plants  to  the  3x6  siish. 
It  is  well  to  have  the  back  or  north 
board  two  or  three  inches  higher  than 
the  frout  in  order  to  give  a  slight  slant 
to  the  sash.  We  use  a  10-in.  board  for 
the  front  and  two  2x6  planks  for  the 
back.  A  layer  of  coal  ashes,  sawdust 
or  sifted  soil  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  frame ;  anything  will  do  that  can  be 
raked  level.  This  need  be  only  an  inch 
or  two  deep.  After  the  surface  is  raked 
level,  newspapers  are  placed  on  the  soil 
and  on  these  newspapers  are  placed  bot¬ 
tomless,  3-in.  dirt  bands,  or  as  some  call 
them  paper  bands,  set  tightly  together. 

These  bands  or  bottomless  pots  are 
filled  with  sifted  soil  which  is  a  mixture 
of  rotted  sods  and  barnyard  manure.  Six 
or  seven  seeds  are  then  placed  in  each 
band  and  covered  with  half  an  inch  of 
earth.  When  the  bed  is  finished  and 
planted,  bags  are  laid  over  the  surface 
of  the  pots  or  bands  for  a  few  days,  in 
order  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
and  hurry  the  germination  of  the  seeds, 
and  the  sashes  are  placed  on  the  frames. 
Careful  attention  has  to  be  given  to  the 
moisture  supply,  as  the  soil  in  the  bands 
dries  out  rapidly,  this  being  the  only 
drawback  to  the  dirt  band  method.  The 
seeds  will  throw  up  a  sprout  in  a  few 
days,  the  bag  covering  being  removed 
just  before  the  sprouts  come  through. 
Care  must  be  given  as  to  airing,  moisture 


and  covering  the  beds  with  blankets  or 
mats  on  cold  evenings. 

In  a  month  the  plants  will  be  ready 
for  the  field,  as  it  is*  well  not  to  have 
them  viney.  The  field  is  prepared  the 
same  as  though  seed  is  to  be  sown,  as 
a  rule  being  checked  6x6.  When  ready 
for  setting,  the  soil  in  the  bands  is  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked.  The  bauds  are  removed 
from  the  cold  frames  by  using  a  hand 
trowel  on  which  to  pick  them  up.  Here 
is  where  the  newspapers  come  in  as  they 
have  kept  the  roots  from  growing  down 
out  of  the  bauds  and  into  *the  lower  soil. 

The  pot  or  band  is  taken  to  the  field 
and  set  in  a  shallow  furrow,  and  t he  dirt 
drawn  up  to  and  about  the  plant.  Some 
tear  the  band  before  setting,  others  sim¬ 
ply  set  the  band  on  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  and  the  roots  grow  down  and  out 
of  the  band  into  the  surrounding  soil. 
The  field  cultivation  is  just  the  same  as 
that  given  to  a  crop  grown  from  seed 
planted  directly  in  the  field. 

Another  method  which  I  personally 
like  is  to  sow  the  seed  directly  in  the 
field,  taking  my  chances,  making  two 
plantings,  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
hill,  half  the  seed  being  dry  and  half 
that  which  has  been  soaked  24  hours. 
The  soaked  seed  will  come  up  quite 
quickly,  and  if  a  late  frost  gets  it  the 
later  germinating  seed  may  pass  through. 
Surplus  plants  are  thinned  out  and 
thrown  away  after  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
The  “cold  frame”  method  has  its  draw¬ 
backs,  as  a  cold  frame  is  always  a  “cold” 
frame  and  lias  to  be  watched  closely  or 
it  will  give  the  plants  a  sudden  chill 
which  stunts  them,  and  from  which  they 
never  recover.  The  perfect  way  would 
be  to  have  a  greenhouse  or  a  hotbed  in 
which  the  heat  can  be  controlled,  then 
use  the  dirt  bands  the  same  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  cold-frame  method. 

C.  O.  WARFORD. 


Market  for  Botanical  Drugs 

Many  readers  write  us  about  prices 
for  drug  plauts,  bark  or  roots.  It  seems 
that  a  number  of  them  make  quite  a 
business  of  collecting  plants  during  the 
season.  There  is  a  desire  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  outlook  for  such  crude 
drugs  this  year.  The  following  note  from 
S.  S.  Penick  &  Co.  gives  information 
about  this: 

In  regard  to  the  general  situation  of 
American  crude  drugs,  the  outlook  is 
fairly  satisfactory.  The  demand  is  some¬ 
what  sluggish  just  at  present,  but  with 
the  collection  season  at  an  end  for  most 
products,  we  look  for  increased  business. 
Star  root,  star  grass  root  (Aletris), 
prickly  ash  berries,  poke  root,  golden 
seal  root,  golden  seal  herb,  -  Echinacea 
root,  cramp  bark  true  and  blood-root  are 
all  in  good  demand.  There  are  some 
items,  however,  of  which  there  is  an  over- 
supply  and  of  which  we  should  not  advise 
much  further  collection.  In  this  class 
are  the  cherry  bark,  of  all  grades;  sarsa¬ 
parilla  root,  spikenard  root,  Balm  of 
Gilead  buds.  Many  other  items,  such  as 
mandrake,  sassafras,  elecampane  and 
angelica  are  in  normal  supply  and  normal 
demand. 

The  outlook  on  the  whole  is  favorable 
for  collection,  and  in  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  very  good  for  3926. 

People  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
business  of  collecting  and  selling  these 
botanical  drugs  will  be  surprised  at  the 
extent  of  the  business.  The  price  list 
sent  out  by  Penick  Co.  covers  220  differ¬ 
ent  articles  ranging  from  agrimony  herb 
at  2c*  a  pound  to  yellow  root  a>  6c.  Some 
of  the  more  or  less  well-known  plants  in 
this  list  are  arbor  vitae  leaves,  4%c; 
black  walnut  leaves,  2Y2c. ;  bloodroot, 
10c;  burdock  root,  6  to  12c;  catnip 
leaves,  S  to  10c ;  clover  flowers,  S  to  9c; 
dandelion  root,  13c;  dog-grass  root  (crab 
grass),  5c;  lettuce  leaves,  dry,  20c; 
milk-weed,  4c;  ox-eyed  daisy  flowers,  le  ; 
pumpkin  seed,  4  to  9c;  ragweed  leaves, 
1  V-> c ;  skunk  cabbage  root,  7c;  smart- 
weed,  2)4c ;  tansy  leaves,  Se.  Some  of 
these  prices  seem  inviting,  but  by  the 
time  you  have  dug  or  gathered  a  few 
pounds  of  them  you  will  know  you  have 
been  working. 


Rome,  aged  six.  had  just  returned  from 
a  fashionable  party  on  the  north  side. 
“Did  you  have  a  good  time?”  his  mother 
asked.  “Yes,”  he  replied,  “but  there  were 
four  spoons  at  my  plate.”  “What  did 
you  do  about  it?”  his  mother  asked. 
“Well,”  he  replied,  “I  just  said  eeni 
meeni.  mini,  mo  and  took  the  last  one.” 
— Indianapolis  News. 
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Save  Money! 

The  Puritan 
7  rooms,  bath, 
porch. 


All  Farm  Buildings 
At  WhoSesale  Prices 


Cost  slashed — materials  for  homes,  sheds,  poultry 
houses,  garages  at  30%  reduction!  Buy  direct  from 
mill  —  benefit  from  new  “sky¬ 
scraper”  building  methods!  No 
waste,  no  spoilage,  no  skimping.  All 
lumber  cut  to  size  in  huge  volume 
by  machinery  at  fraction  of  hand 
labor  cost.  Marked,  bundled,  and 
shipped  to  you  ready  for  erection. 

No  hand  sawing.  Save  40%  labor. 


Freight  Prepaid 


The  Minorca 
chicken  brooder 
house,  accommo¬ 
dates  over  ^ 
100  small 
chicks, 


cut-  to-fit 


East  of  Mississippi  or  north  of 
Mason-Dixon  line.  Prices  include 
lumber,  mill  work,  hardware,  glass, 
paints,  varnishes — everything  de¬ 
livered  at  same  time.  Plans  free. 

You  save  middlemen’s  profits.  Garage 

materials 

Big  Selection 

Expert  design  for  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  Practical,  good  looking. 

Last  for  generations.  Fit  every  need 
— every  purse.  Homes  from  3  rooms 
at  $373  to  7  rooms  and  bath  at  $1375. 

Amazing  values — with  plans,  pic¬ 
tures,  specifications — described  in 

Big  Free  Book 

Save  money.  Mail  coupon  or  write  to¬ 
day  for  beautiful  book  of  free  plans. 

LIBERTY  HOMES  CO. 

Oepl.  C-30  Bay  City  Michigan/ 

| - 

.  Liberty  Homes  Co.,  Dept.  C-30  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Please  mail  entirely  FREE  your  big  book  of 
I  homes  and  other  buildings. 


General  Utility 
Shed.  Size  40'x20' 
Bigr  doors,  large 
enough  for  most 
all  imple-  rrrm 


Name - - - 

Address - 

City . . 


-State-. 


KC 


EDWARDS 
■metal 


IfifiSflffloorc 

Greatest  Values- Lowest  Prices' 

Forty  thousand  home  owners  have  answered  our 
advertisements.  Ten  thousand  have  accepted 
our  money-saving  offer  on  “REO”  Cluster  Shin¬ 
gles,  V-Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
Painted  or  Galvanized  Roollngs,  Sidings,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  YVallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof 
Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  Install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Out’ast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low 
f  m  m  prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
(■  money,  get  better  quality, 

■  ■  ■  “■  lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 

SAMPLES  &  Roofing  Book  No.  173  or  for 

Roofing  Book  theedwabds  mfg.  co. 

**  32  3-37  3  Butler  St., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


\  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
$Elj\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 
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'%  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 


CORRUGATED- PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -SPOUTING-GUTTER 


Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLOS  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


$2415  kuus  this  CONCRETE  P11XOL 

direotfrom  factory.  A  quality 
mixerat  low  mailorder  prices. 
Turns  out  •  wheelbarrowful 
of  concrete  •  minute. 

Write  for  free  catalog  showing 
mixers,  blook  molds,  garden 
tools,  eto. 

GILSON  BROTHERS  CO., 
Bax  600  Fredsnia,  Wi*. 


Our  RURAL 
HERITAGE 

By  Dr.  James  Mickel  Williams 

THIS  notable  study  of  Rural  T radi- 
tions,  Development,  Psychology, 
Economic  Attitude,  etc.,  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  Farm  Home.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  reading.  Price  $4. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Paper  Collars  for  Orchard 
Trees 

Is  there  anything  against  l he  follow¬ 
ing:  I  have  noticed  in  nearly  all  or¬ 

chards  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
kci.ep  weeds  and  grass  from  about  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  no  matter  how  clean 
orchard  is  elsewhere  and  even  then  has 
required  a  lot  of  hand-work  to  keep  even 
that  way.  I  was  thinking  of  cutting  a 
circular  piece  of  tar  paper,  cutting  it 
on  one  side  to  center  and  cutting  a  cir¬ 
cular  hole  about  size  of  trunk,  and  plac¬ 
ing  it  around  tree,  covering  edges  with 
earth  after  first  thoroughly  cleaning 
around  tree,  making  it  a  snug  fit  around 
trunk  and  closing  cut  to  centre  and 
around  trunk  with  tar  or  other  gummy 
substance  in  an  effort  to  keep  out  borers. 
Would  tarring  trunk  to  paper  injure 
tree?  If  so,  what  similar  agent  could 
be  used  that  would  be  harmless? 

Petersburg,  N.  J.  I.  G. 

Wleitried  this  or  something  much  like  it 
years  ago  when  we  were  tryirg  out  the 
Stringfellow  method  of  planting  trees. 
These  trees  were  planted  in  small  holes 
with  the  roots  closely  pruned.  They  were 
to  stand  in  sod,  but  we  wanted  an  open, 
clear  space  around  the  trunk  of  eacli 
tree.  So  we  cut  paper  about  as  you  de¬ 
scribe,  put  it  around  the  trunk  and 
weighted  it  down  with  stones  or  even  put 
dirt  over  it  to  hold  it  in  place  and  pre¬ 
vent  blowing  away.  We  used  all  kinds 
of  paper  for  this  — Including  newspapers. 
When  the  paper  was  held  don  n  close  to 
the  ground  the  grass  was  killed.  When  it 
was  not  weighted  down  some  grass  and 
weeds  worked  in  under.  It  served  the 
purpose  of  a  “mulch,”  keeping  the  soil 
moist  and  cool.  There  were  many  earth¬ 
worms  and  similar  harmless  insects  under 
the  paper.  We  thought  that  a  good  tiling. 
It  had  no  particular  effect  in  preventing 
borers,  but,  of  course,  it  interfered  with 
cultivation.  From  our  experience  we 
would  not  use  tar  paper.  There  may  be 
some  danger  in  that.  A  thick  and  heavy 
building  paper  would  be  better. 


Comparing  the  South  Haven 
and  Rochester  Peaches 

We  are  informed  by  nurserymen  that 
the  Rochester  and  South  Haven  peaches 
are  both  the  same.  Is  this  correct? 
Which  is  the  hardier  peach,  Belle  of 
Georgia  or  South  Haven?  e.  V.  li. 

Fredericksburg,  O. 

The  Rochester  and  South  Haven  are 
two  different  varieties;  though  they  are 
both  relatively  new  varieties,  the  latter 
more  so  than  the  former.  It  is  said  that 
the  Rochester  originated  near  Rochester, 
New  York,  on  a  farm  owned  by  Mr. 
Wallen.  The  seed  was  planted  about 
1000,  and  the  variety  was  introduced  in 
1012.  The  South  Haven  is  said  to  be 
the  sole  survivor  of  a  large  block  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock  grown  in  Michigan.  The 
other  trees  were  winter-killed  while  this 
oii)e,  which  it  is  presumed  was  a  bud  vari¬ 
ation,  grew.  It  was  introduced  in  1018. 
From  its  origin  South  Haven  is  supposed 
to  be  very  hardy  both  in  wood  and  bud. 
It  is  a  yellow-flesh  peach,  attractive,  of 
good  quality,  and  ripening  from  two  to 
three  weeks  ahead  of  Elberta.  It  comes 
about  with  Yellow  St.  John  or  a  trifle 
later.  The  Michigan  growers  especially 
desire  a  variety  that  ripens  before  El¬ 
berta,  because  the  Chicago  market  pays  a 
pnemium  for  peaches  at  just  that  time. 
Consequently  the  South  Haven  is  being 
received  with  great  favor  in  the  home  of 
its  origin. 

The  Rochester  has  been  receiving  con¬ 
sideration  in  Eastern  sections  for  some 
time  for  very  much  the  same  reasons.  It 
is  a  rich,  attractive  yellow  color,  beau¬ 
tifully  marked  with  red,  and  the  flesh  is 
likewise  appealing.  It  belongs  to  the 
Crawford  group  and  carries  the  high 
quality  characteristic  of  those  varieties, 
though  in  shape  it  is  a  hit  more  bloeky. 
It  ripens  several  days  earlier  than  Early 
Crawford,  and  some  claim  that  it  is  two 
weeks  earlier.  We  have  never  seen 
South  Haven  and  the  Rochester  growing 
side  by  side,  but  from  what  we  under¬ 
stand  they  are  of  about  the  same  season, 
with  any  advantage  lying  with  the 
Rochester,  though  even  this  apparent  ad¬ 
vantage  may  disappear  with  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  Rochester  ripens  over  a  long 
season. 

Both  Belle  of  Georgia  and  South 
Haven  are  hardy.  Which  ds  the  hardier 
I  do  not  know.  u,  B.  tukey. 


What  paint  will  you  use  this  spring? 


MANY  house-owners  today 
will  answer  that  question 
by  saying,  “Paint  made  of 
Dutch  Boy  white-lead  and  pure 
linseed  oil.”  Why? 

Dutch  Boy  white-lead  is  pure 
white-lead,  corroded  from  the 
metal,  lead.  It  makes  an  all-lead 
paint  which  resists  the  attacks 
of  the  weather.  It  insures  you 
against  loss  from  decay.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  value  of  your  farm. 

If  your  farm  buildings  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  a  bit  weather - 


worn  and  shabby,  cover  them 
now  with  Dutch  Boy  white-lead 
paint.  It  is  reasonable  in  price. 
Only  100  pounds  of  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead  is  required  to  make 
seven  gallons  of  pure  lead  paint. 

The  real  economy,  however,  in 
using  this  paint  begins  after  you 
buy  it.  Dutch  Boy  white-lead 
paint  gives  a  smooth,  even  filmthat 
is  tough,  durable,  elastic — a  film 
that  does  not  crack  or  scale.  It 
enables  you  to  save  the  cost  of 
repairs  you  would  have  to  make 
sooner  or  later  on  unpainted  and 
deteriorating  property.  It  length¬ 
ens  the  period  between  repaint¬ 
ings.  And  each  succeeding  year 
the  appearance  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  house  painted  with 
white-lead  make  evident  the  su¬ 
periority  of  a  pure  lead  paint. 

“Decorating  the  Home”  is  a 
new  free  booklet  illustrated  in 
color  which  suggests  decorative 
treatments  for  exteriors  and  in¬ 
teriors.  It  will  be  sent  you,  along 
with  a  booklet  which  gives  direc¬ 
tions  for  painting  wood,  plaster, 
metal  and  masonry,  if  you  write 
our  nearest  branch. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston-,  131  State 
Street;  Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street;  Chicago,  900 
West  18th  Street;  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman 
Avenue ;  Cleveland,  8 2 0  West  Superior  Avenue ; 
St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  Street;  San  Francisco, 
485  California  Street;  Pittsburgh,  National 
Lead  and  Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  316  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue;  Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co., 
437  Chestnut  Street. 


You  will  see  the  figure  of  the  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  every 
keg  of  Dutch  Boy  white-lead.  It  guarantees  a  product  of 
the  highest  quality.  In  addition  to  white-lead,  there  are 
also  made  under  this  trademark:  red-lead,  solder,  babbitt 
metals,  and  flatting  oil  for  use  with  white-lead  in  painting 
interiors. 


Dutch  Boy  White-Lead 

Makes  an  All-Lead  Paint 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 

s 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil — it  must  have  lim 
The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertiliz< 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Fre< 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  yo 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  aj 
other ;  20  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


Soil  Tested -/rep 


What  about  ydur  soil T-y our  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  a  11 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept  424,  Peoria  Illinois 


“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why : 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it.  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  E.  c.  bkanson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1.  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  kiehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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All  Sorts 


Are  the  Seasons  Growing 
Milder? 

The  other  day  I  turned  to  the  editor¬ 
ial  page  of  an  up-State  New  York  news¬ 
paper,  and  there  I  read  of  how  much 
milder  the  seasons  are  becoming — in  the 
editorial  writer’s  opinion,  at  least.  He 
told  of  how  in  the  past  the  four  seasons 
had  held  strictly  to  their  _  own  affairs 
and  had  staid  within  apportioned  ranges. 
In  those  days,  it  seems,  poets  could  write 
their  Spring  poems  in  December  and 
their  Fall  poems  in  .Tune,  always  cer¬ 
tain  that  when  the  date  arrived  for  the 
official  coming  of  Spring  or  Summer  or 
Fall  or  Winter,  the  proper  seasonal 
weather  would  be  on  hand  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  appropriate  poem  written 
months  before.  And  this  writer  (he  must 
have  been  a  poet)  then  went  on  to  tell 
how  Summer  now  suddenly  broke 
through  Fall  days  and  usurped  a  por¬ 
tion  of  what  did  not  rightfully  belong  to 
her,  and  how  Winter  now  and  then 
rushed  into  the  late  Spring  season. 
“Surely,”  he  said,  “the  old  .settlers,  are 
right.  The  seasons  are  becoming  milder 
and  are  also  growing  prankish  and  child¬ 
ish.” 

And  as  I  thought  about  the  matter  for 
a  little,  while  the  boys  of  the  family 
were  talking  about  Jack  the  Giant  Kil¬ 
ler  and  the  little  girl  was  talking  to  Pet¬ 
er  Pan,  I  began  to  wonder  if  this  were 
really  so.  Whether  perhaps  it  was  we 
who  had  changed,  and  not  the  seasons. 
Whether  it  may  not  be  that  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  living  have  made  us  seem  to  be 
living  under  different  seasonal  condi¬ 
tions. 

Outdoors  (lie  ground  is  bare.  There 
has  not  been  any  real  snow  so  far,  and 
it  is  past  the  first  of  the ’New  Year.  On 
this  point  the  Old  Settlers  seem  to  have 
us  cornered— the  snow  is  certainly  not 
over  the  fences  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
in  Winter  time.  On  the  other  hand  snow 
is  only  a  form  of  precipitation,  and 
weather  records  do  not  show  any  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  amount  of  rain  for  the 
year.  The  answer  is  that  we  have  not 
had  our  full  quota  of  rain  or  snow  thus 
far  this  Winter  season,  but  we  are  like¬ 
ly  to  get  our  full  share  before  Old  Sol 
puts  in  his  appearance  through  the 
northeast  window  once  more.  If  we  had 
had  the  precipitation  that  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  we  should  have  snow  on  the 
ground  and  we  shouldn’t  have  bad  to 
do  so  much  explaining  as  to  how  Santa 
could  get  here  in  his  sleigh.  We  didn’t 
have  it,  and  we  haven’t  any  snow,  but 
that  really  can’t  be  laid  against  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  season. 

When  I  was  playing  Hallowe’en 
tricks  and  April  fool  jokes  my  father 
delighted  to  tell  of  the  hard  Winters 
he  had  known  as  a  boy,  when  the  snow 
was  higher  than  the  fence  tops  and 
when  the  flakes  came  so  fast  that  it 
was  impossible  to  see  the  barn.  Those 
stories  made  quite  an  impression  on  me 
then,  but  now  as  I  think  about  it  I  be¬ 
gin  to  chuckle;  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
can  match  stories  out  of  my  own  child¬ 
hood  experiences,  and  that  my  children 
will  listen  breathlessly  to  what  “I  used 
to  do.” 

Yes,  I  recall  very  vividly  the  wintry 
walks  to  school  two  miles  straight 
across  the  prairies,  how  with  hoies  for 
eyes  cut  in  stocking  caps  we  pulled 
them  down  over  our  faces  and  arrived 
at  school  with  the  fronts  frozen  stiff 
from  our  breath.  And  I  remember  the 
day  when  we  were  lost  on  our  way 
home.  It  was  snowing  so  hard  that  we 
could  not  see  from  one  telephone  post 
to  another,  and  it  was  more  by  good 
luck  than  by  good  management  that  we 
stumbled  onto  the  place  we  called  home, 
where  air  anxious  mother  awaited  us. 

Why,  we  used  to  roll  down  the  drift 
over  the  back  fence.!  And  with  rubber 
bands  to  hold  the  sleeves  and  trouser 
legs  snugly  about  iwrists  and  ankle, 
didn’t  we  flounder  in  the  snow  up  to  our 
shoulders?  Now  that  I  look  back  on  it 
it  seems  to  me  that  every  Winter  was 
just  that  way,  just  as  my  father  told 
us  of  his  childhood  days.  And  so  I  won¬ 
der  after  all  whether  the  seasons  change 
or  whether  we  grow  up. 

But  there  is  another  angle  to  this 
thing.  What  effect  have  modern  conven¬ 
iences  and  new  methods  of  living  had 
upon  our  impressions  of  milder  seasons? 
Here  I  sit  in  a  cozy  room  in  a  country 
house  two  miles  from  town.  It  isn’t  ex¬ 
actly  warm  outdoors.  In  fact  there  is  a 
foot"  of  ice  on  the  river.  Yet  with  the 
cheery  colored  lights  on  the  Christmas 
tree  to  make  one  think  happy  thoughts, 
with  the  sweet  music-  coming  through 
the  air  from  some  distant  point  to 
breathe  peace  and  contentment,  with  a 
cool  drink  of  spring  water  waiting  for 
me  but  to  turn  the  faucet  in  the  next 
room,  and  with  furnace  heat  to  make 
the  room  warm  from  top  to  bottom — 
why,  it  might  be  Summer  so  far  as  I  can 
tell.  Compare  this  with  the  one  or  two 
rooms,  a  lone  fireplace  or  a  stove,  the 
frozen  pumps,  the  candles  or  kerosene 
lights.  There  really  is  quite  a  difference 
when  one  stops  to  think  about  it. 

And  then  besides  the  modern  com¬ 
forts  of  living,  how  about  transporta¬ 


tion?  The  other  day  the  ringing  of  the 
telephone  awakened  me.  The  party  call¬ 
ing  was  in  New  York  City,  over  100 
miles  away.  He  was  probably  sitting  up 
in  bed  in  a  nice  warm  room,  and  1  w-as 
hardly  uncomfortable  in  our  own  snug 
home.  At  all  events  I  was  to  come  down 
to  New  York  and  talk  over  some  busi¬ 
ness  matters. 

There  was  a  foot  of  snow  on  the 
ground — three  feet  in  some  places — yet 
the  kiddies  romped  on  their  beds  in  a 
warm  room  totally  unmindful  of  any 
Winter  weather  outside.  For  breakfast 
we .  had  crisp  brown  waffles  cooked  at 
the  table  on  an  electric  waffle  iron  and 
drowned  in  butter  and  maple  syrup. 
Then  with  warm  wraps  on  I  negotiated 
the  20  or  30  yards  to  the  garage, 
stepped  on  the  self-starter,  and  waving 
goodbye  to  the  window  that  bore  signs 
of  frost  removal  in  one  way  or  another, 
down  the  country  road  I  rolled  in  a 
closed  car  that  protected  me  from  the 
sharp  wind.  The  roads  had  been  open¬ 
ed  several  days  before  by  the  county 
plow,  and  the  drifts  that  might  have 
kept  me  home  never  entered  my  mind. 
The  car  was  left  in  a  town  garage.  I 
braved  I  he  wintry  weather  for  50  yards 


or  more  on  my  way  from  the  garage  to 
the  railway  station,  and  then  I  faced 
it  for  several  yards  more  when  the  train 
came  along  and  I  left  the  station  to 
board  it.  From  there  on  I  might  have 
left  my  overcoat,  hat,  and  gloves  behind, 
for  the  journey  through  the  frozen  coun¬ 
try  was  in  the  warm  railroad  car,  and 
when  I  left  the  train  in  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Terminal.  I  walked  through  heated 
buildings  to  a  heated  subway  train  and 
from  there  underground  to  a  heated  ho¬ 
tel,  where  I  was  carried  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  floor  in  an  elevator  to  meet  my 
appointment.  We  even  had  lunch  served 
in  that  room,  and  when  it  came  time  to 
make  the  return  trip  to  my  snowy 
country  home  over  a  hundred  miles  away 
I  merely  reversed  the  course  of  things 
and  was  on  hand  to  kiss  the  kiddies 
goodnight  as  they  went  to  bed. 

Very  likely  the  cold  spell  broke  in  a 
week  or  two,  and  when  I  got  out  the 
pruning  saw  one  mild  day  and  started 
to  make  a  few  cuts  I  said  “My,  what 
a  warm  day  it  iis.  The  seasons  are  cer¬ 
tainly  getting  milder.” 

The  utter  disregard  for  warm  under¬ 
wear  by  college  youths  and  young  office 
workers  offers  another  argument  for  the 
mild-season  advocates.  These  silk-stock¬ 
inged  young  ladies  and  these  youths  who 
wear  athletic  cotton  underwear  the  year 
round  hardly  point  to  severe  Winters. 
Yet  how  many  of  them  are  exposed  to 
cold  weather  for  more  than  a  rush  from 
tx-ain  to  station,  from  station  to  taxi,  or 
from  classroom  to  classroom?  They 
really  live  in  Summer  temperature  the 
year  round,  and  they  use  considei-able 
common  sense  in  defying  custom  and  in 
dressing  for  the  temperature  in  which 
they  live,  not  for  the  temperature  they 
see  recorded  through  the  frosted  win¬ 
dow  of  a  heated  train.  "Watch  these 
same  sparsely  clad  young  people  when 
they  go  out  for  a  sleigh  ride  or  for  a 
skate  on  the  river  where  they  arc  going 
to  be  exposed  to  Winter  cold  for  a  long 
time,  and  in  their  dress  they  begin  to 
look  like  great  fuzzy  Teddy  bears. 

As  for  severe  weather  I  have  enjoyed 
26  below  zero  when  I  was  free  from  re¬ 
sponsibility  .and  c-ould  expect  a  hot  sup¬ 
per  and  a  warm  fire  when  I  reached 
home.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  never 
suffered  so  much  from  cold  as  when  the 
Great  War  took  some  of  us  down  to  the 
mild  climate  of  the  South.  To  be  sure 
the  Winters  were  mild.  Ice  never  formed 
as  1  can  i-emember.  but  we  had  no  fire 
in  the  barracks,  and  it  was  just  as  cold 
indoors  as  it  was  out.  I  shall  always 
declax-e  that  it  was  in  South  Carolina 
that  I  first  saw  the  flame  of  an  open  fire 
crack  off  from  the  cold  !  In  other  words, 
it  makes  considerable  difference  whether 
we  are  living  in  made-to-order  Summer 
‘temperatures  or  whether  we  take  the 
seasons  as  they  come,  untempered  by  hu¬ 
man  effort. 


Yes,  as  I  think  it  over,  T  wonder  if 
my  young  sons  will  not  chuckle  when 
they  stop  to  think  of  how  their  daddy 
told  of  the  hard  Winters  he  used  to 
know,  and  if  they  in  their  turn  will 
not  some  day  be  telling  their  own  tales 
to  their  kiddies.  B.  L.  N. 


Rig  Loads  in  Vermont 

Last  Fall  a  mdn  questioned  about  the 
pulling  qualities  of  New  England  teams. 
I  recently  came  across  this  picture 
showing  a  pair  of  Peveherons  drawing 
2,032  feet  of  hard  wood  logs.  They  were 
not  weighed,  but  600  ft.  of  logs  makes 
an  average  of  a  cord  of  wood,  and  wood 
weighs  from  5.000  to  6,000  lbs.  per  cord. 

Just  at  present  two  men  are  drawing 
rock  maple  logs  to  the  railroad  station 
from  the  side  of  .Stratton  Mountain. 
The  round  trip  is  about  25  miles,  and 
they  draw  1.100  to  1,200  ft  to  the  load. 
One  pair  of  horses  weighs  about  2,800 
lbs.  and  the  other  3,000,  and  there  are 
several  upgrades  on  the  road,  but  they 
do  not  put  all  four  horses  on  one  load 
on  only  one  “pitch.” 

A  brother-in-law  once  drew  40  bushels 
of  potatoes  from  his  farm  to  a  market 


10  miles  away,  using  one  Moi’gan  horse 
weighing  about  1,050  lbs.  and  there  were 
many  upgrades  on  his  road. 

After  writing  this  one  of  the  boys 
came  in  and  said  the  last  load  of  rock 
maple  logs  measured  1,380  ft.  The  driver 
of  the  smaller  team  said  last  Winter  on 
a  more  level  road  he  drew  1,618  ft.  of 
rock  maple,  lie  also  told  of  drawing  logs 
off  a  hill  (to  a  flat  country  dweller  it 
would  probably  be  a  mountain)  so  steep 
it  requii-ed  brakes  and  four  runner  chains 
to  hold  back  the  load.  On  ordinary  grades 
the  brakes  alone  are  sufficient ;  on  steep 
gi-ades  two  runner  chains  (one  chain 
under  each  of  two  sled  runners)  are 
used,  but  when  four  chains  and  brakes 
are  i-equired  you  can  imagine  the  gi-ade 
is  steep. 

Many  of  our  sugar  orchards  are  on 
side  hills,  and  many  of  the  sugar  or 
rock  maples  are  being  cut  for  “last 
blocks,”  that  is  to  be  made  into  lasts 
for  shoes.  The  smaller  pieces  are  then 
used  for  the  various  high  heels. 

But  pei-fectly  round  large  logs  go  as 
“roller  logs,”  but  haven’t  been  able  to 
find  out  their  use.  MRS.  J.  X.  w. 

Vermont. 


Punish  the  Automobile 
Killers 

During  1025,  1935  persons  were  killed 
and  49,62S  were  injured  in  motor  vehicle 
accidents  in  New  York  State.  In  one 
month  45  children  under  14  were  killed 
and  1242  were  injured.  This  slaughter 
is  needless.  It  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
reckless  and  selfish  driving.  There  seem 
to  be  human  beings  who  become  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  power,  just  as  others  get  drunk 
on  liquor.  Put  the  conti-ol  of  a  great 
throbbing  engine  into  their  hands,  and 
they  seem  to  be  seized  with  a  desire  to 
“show  off,”  take  daring  chances  and  gam¬ 
ble  with  all  the  possibilities  for  damage 
which  lie  on  the  sti-ong  giant  at  their 
hand.  We  have  seen  them  delibei-ately 
try  to  see  how  near  they  can  come  to 
a  foot  passenger  and  then  look  back  and 
laugh  at  his  indignant  protests.  They 
will  not  observe  the  traffic  rules ;  take  all 
sorts  of  daring  chances,  and  act  like  sel¬ 
fish  hogs  generally.  At  least  80  per  cent 
of  the  motor  accidents  are  due  to  the 
malignant  selfishness  or  beastly  careless¬ 
ness  of  those  devil  drivers.  They  are 
more  dangerous  than  the  auto  hogs  who 
steal  or  destroy  our  property.  And  the 
public  often  take£  the  side  of  these  kill¬ 


ers.  Commissioner  Hartnett  of  New 
York  points  this  out : 

“Another  phase  is  the  wrong  attitude 
taken  by  the  public  to  the  causing  of 
accidents.  If  a  driver’s  license  is  sus¬ 
pended  for  two  or  three  weeks  pending 
investigation  the  driver,  his  friends  and 
his  employer  feel  that  a  tremendous  in¬ 
justice  has  been  done  to  this  particular 
individual.  It  would  appear  almost  that 
the  public  sympathizes  with  the  driver 
who  has  been  involved  in  the  accident 
rather  than  with  the  injured  pedestrian 
or  other  occupant  of  the  vehicle  who  has 
been  injured  as  a  result  of  this  driver’s 
careless  and  reckless  attitude.” 

It  is  somewhat  like  the  surprising 
attitude  taken  by  groups  of  women  when¬ 
ever  some  rascally  murderer  is  able  to 
play  upon  human  sympathy  and  make 
some  sentimental  plea  for  his  worthless 
life.  All  this  auto  slaughter  calls  for 
strong  action  by  the  Legislature.  The 
present  system  of  light  fines  amounts  to 
nothing.  These  killers  laugh  at  it.  "We 
favor  jail  sentence  and  revoking  of  li¬ 
cense  for  life.  Most  of  lliose  killers  think 
more  of  their  cars  than  of  their  wives, 
and  it  would  be  the  supreme  punishment 
to  refuse  them  permission  to  drive.  Yet 
it  should  be  done  whenever  it  can  be 
shown  that  their  accident  was  due  to 
gross  carelessness  or  worse. 


Farmer  and  Blacksmith 

On  page  1623,  I  notice  an  article  cap¬ 
tioned,  “A  Blacksmith  Talks  Back.”  I 
did  not  see  the  ai’ticle  to  which  this 
blacksmith  refers,  but  I  should  like  to 
put  him  right  on  a  few  points.  I  do  not 
know  but  what  he  is  right  in  what  he 
says  regarding  the  way  the  farmers  treat 
their  horses  in  his  locality,  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  such  farmers  between 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  the  Atlantic.  His 
complaint  about  the  poorly  paid  smith 
suggests  something  more,  my  experience, 
I  buy  eight  No.  3  horseshoes  with  holes 
for  screw  or  drive  calks  for  $1.20,  or  IS 
cents  each.  I  buy  the  calks  for  114  cents 
each.  In  the  eight  shoes  I  use  32  calks, 
4S  cents,  and  about  10  cents  worth  of 
nails :  the  job  costing.  $1.78.  Doing  the 
work  myself  I  save  $2.22,  as  I  pay  $4 
to  a  smith  for  the  job.  Then  when  I 
want  those  shoes  sharpened  I  draw  the 
old  calks  and  replace  them  with  new 
ones  at  a  cost  of  48  cents,  whereas  I 
must  pay  the  smith  $2.40.  I  again  save 
$1.52,  and  in  either  case  the  smith  would 
make  what  I  have  saved  in  30  to  40  min¬ 
utes.  Bight  here  I  want  to  ask  Mr. 
Smith  what  rate  of  pay  he  would  like? 
I  feel  like  I  had  got  pay  for  a  whole 
day’s  work  when  I  save  that  amount  on 
a  job  of  shoeing. 

There  are  those  who  should  never  at¬ 
tempt  to  shoe  a  horse,  but  almost  any 
man  who  can  feed  himself  without  jab¬ 
bing  his  face  with  the  fork  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  it.  Blank  ignorance  is  the 
only  excuse  for  driving  a  xmil  into  a 
horse’s  foot,  and  in  paring  a  foot  the 
outside  shell  should  not  be  pared  so  the 
shoe  will  touch  the  cushion  of  the  foot, 
and  the  heel  should  never  be  pared  more 
than  enough  to  get  a  bearing,  -the  toe 
getting  the  most  of  the  trimming.  I 
watched  a  blacksmith  and  his  helper 
sharpen  five  horses  recently.  They 
charged  $1  each  for  three  of  them  and 
$1.25  each  for  the  other  two,  $5.50,  done 
in  one  hour  and  40  minutes.  All  they 
were  out,  other  than  their  labor  was 
the  coal  and  nails.  Again  I  would  ask, 
what  rate  of  pay  do  you  want?  If  a 
farmer  received  such  pay  as  that  for  the 
12  to  15  hours  he  pots  in  evei-y  day  he 
would  soon  be  in  the  plutocrat  class  if 
he  did  not  contract  nervous  prostration. 

Please  remember  that  the  farmer  is  the 
only  tradesman  who  has  had  his  pay  re¬ 
duced  to  and  below  the  pre-war  standard, 
and  he  is  within  his  rights  and  also  in 
his  right  mind  when  he  buys  shoes  with 
patent  calks.  Farmers  are  the  only  class 
off  tradesmen  (and  those  who  do  liot 
think  farming  is  a  trade  should  try  it  out 
and  see)  who  hold  the  world  up  for  it  to 
kick.  If  Mr.  Smith  has  the  sense 
and  power  of  comprehension  and  will 
consider  what  the  condition  of  himself 
and  other  so-called  tradesmen  would  be 
if  the  farmer  should  refuse  to  work  only 
eight  hours  a  day  and  lay  off  Saturday 
afternoons  and  Sundays  to  go  sniping  he 
(the  smith,  etc.)  might  well  be  slightly 
alarmed. 

These  $2.50  and  $6  per  day  mill  work¬ 
ers  and  tradesmen  never  have  enough 
money  to  buy  and  pay  a  farmer  for  a 
quarter  off  beef  at  7  to  9  cents  per  pound, 
but  they  will  lay  off  the  job  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  during  deer  season,  to  hunt, 
and  about  one  in  20  of  them  get  a  deer. 
Then  they  buy  the  farmer’s  7  to  9  cent 
beef  from  the  butcher  by  piecemeal  at 
15  to  35  cents  per  pound,  and  complain 
about  the  high  cost  of  living.  I  spent 
35  yeai’s  of  my  life  on  public  works, 
living  in  mill  and  manufacturing  towns 
and  cities,  and  feel  that  1  know  both 
sides  of  this  question  fairly  well.  b.  b. 

Vermont. 


Chocolate  Nut  Cookies 

One  cup  of  sugar  and  %  cup  of  butter 
creamed ;  one  egg ;  %  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
not  quite  three  squares  of  melted  choco¬ 
late,  IV2  cups  flour ;  %  teaspoon  soda ; 
V2  cup  raisins;  %  cup  nuts  chopped  fine, 
and  one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Di-op  from 
a  dessert  spoon.  MRS.  M.  P. 


.4  Vermont  J^oad  of  Hard  Wood — 2,032  Feet 
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Moving  Old  Grapevines 

I  have  moved  vines  10  years  old  and 
older,  and  they  not  only  lived  but  got 
to  bearing  and  are  doing  well.  The  first 
one  of  the  old  vines  that  I  moved  was  a 
Concord  10  years  old,  grown  from  a 
layer  planted  at  the  same  time  as  some 
other  layers  in  November,  1SS5,  only  this 
vine  was  planted  at  the  south  side  of  the 
fence  around  my  garden.  I  dug  a  hole 
3  ft.  square  and  20  in.  deep  to  save  as 
much  of  the  roots  as  I  could  without 
doing  more  digging.  I  put  a  mound  of 
well-rotted  manure  4  in.  high  in  the 
center  of  the  hole,  spread  the  roots  on 
it,  put  on  more  manure  on  the  roots, 
shoveled  on  the  surface  soil,  got  in  and 
tramped  the  dirt,  poured  a  pail  of  water 
over  the  roots  and  tilled  the  hole  up  with 
the  subsoil.  I  cut  the  top  back  to  one 
three-bud  spur  and  put  a  stout  stake  on 
the  north  side  of  the  vine,  tying  the  stem 
to  it.  The  vine  not  only  lived  and  bore 
grapes,  but  in  10  years  ft  had  the  largest 
stem  of  any  vine  in  the  vineyard  and  is 
bearing  grapes  every  year.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1919,  I  moved  another  Concord  that 
was  planted  in  April,  1902,  in  the  upper 
vineyard.  It  shows  yet  where  it  was  cut 
off  in  November,  1902,  about  20  in.  above 
the  soil.  I  planted  that  vineyard  in  rows 
10  ft.  apart,  th§  vines  12  ft.  apart  in  the 
rows,  to  be  trained,  pruned  and  treLised 
on  the  Niagara  system,  as  it  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  J.  >S.  Woodward  of  Loekport, 
N.  Y.,  who  was  one  of  the  Niagara  Grape 
Co.,  and  later  wa's  associate  edditor  of 
Tjie  It.  N.-Y.  with  Mr.  Carman..  I  think 
I  have  moved  other  vines  between  10  and 
17  years  old  since  I  began  here  as  a  grape 
grower.  On  Dec.  10,  1925,  1  moved  an 
Isabella  that  was  planted  in  1902,  at  the 
south  end  of  one  of  my  buildings.  1  dug 
a  trench  4  ft.  long,  15  in.  wide  and  20  in. 
deep,  as  my  way  of  preparing  to  plant 
a  vine  to  live  and  do  well  for  me.  I  now 
have  Concords  40  years  old  that  were 
planted  deep  in  November,  1SS5,  and 
bearing  every  year,  and  the  vines  proved 
the  superiority  of  deep  planting  during 
the  long  and  disastrous  drought  of  last 
year.  Only  two  of  my  vines  suffered  by 
the  dry  weather,  one  was  grown  from  a 
Highland  cutting  which  was  never  moved 
from  where  it  was  planted,  and  the  other 
was  a  Clinton,  also  never  moved  from 
where  the  cutting  was  planted,  but  I 
tried  to  graft  a  Campbell's  Early  on  it, 
two  years  ago  last  Spring  and  my  graft¬ 
ing  was  a  failure.  Only  one  of  the  12 
grafts  grew.  1  have  18  kinds  of  grapes 
beginning  with  Moore’s  Early  and  the 
season  ends  with  the  Virginia  and  iler- 
bemont,  the  two  Southern  wine  grapes. 

With  one  and  two-year-old  vines  I 
grow  one  shoot  the  tirst  season,  cutting 
it  off  at  4  ft.  above  ground  in  November; 
the  second  year  two  shoots  are  grown  in 
opposite  directions  on  the  first  wire  of 
the  trellis,  which  should  go  north  and 
south.  'In  November  those  canes  are  cut 
back  to  two  three-bud  spurs.  The  next 
season  each  spur  grows  two  shoots  and 
in  November  the  cane  nearest  the  stem  is 
cut  back  to  a  three-bml  spur  and  the 
outside  cane  is  cut  oil’  at  2  to  4  in.  long 
according  to  the  size  of  the  stem,  to  bear 
a  full  crop.  In  November  the  bearing 
arm  is  cut  off  entirely  and  the  outside 
cane  grown  on  the  spur  is  bent  down  and 
tied  to  the  wire,  taking  the  place  of  the 
other  cane,  which  was  the  bearing  arm 
of  that  year,  and  the  cane  next  to  the 
stem  is  cut  back  to  a  three-bud  spur.  1 
keep  on  renewing  the  bearing  arms  and 
spurs  every  November.  I  use  the  2-lb. 
size  of  paper  bags  to  bag  the  bunches, 
and  pins  to  fasten  them  on.  I  used 
nearly  4.000  bags  last  year  to  protect 
the  grapes  from  rot,  the  grape  cureulio. 
birds,  wasps,  hornets  and  other  pests.  1 
believe  those  old  vines  could  be  moved 
and  live  if  they  are  planted  deep  and 
the  tops  are  cut  back  as  they  ought  to 
be.  My  way  of  planting,  training  and 
pruning  may  be  different  from  the  New 
York  way,  but  we  are  a  long  way  fur¬ 
ther  south,  and  the  season  is  longer  here. 
My  object  is  to  make  the  vine  produce 
large  bunches  of  sweet,  well-ripened 
grapes  in  the  shortest  time. 

Monroe  Co.,  Tenn.  f.  s.  weub. 


Tomato  Production,  by  Paul  Work ; 
127  pages;  many  illustrations;  published 
by  Orange  Judd  Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York.  In  this  useful  book  the  essentials 
of  tomato  culture  are  given  in  conoise 
practical  form — plant  growing,  soil  man¬ 
agement,  field  culture,  enemies,  varieties 
and  seeds,  marketing,  etc.  For  sale  by 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30rh 
St.,  New  York,  price  $1.25. 


Roses  and  Their  Culture  by  S.  C. 
Hubbard;  127  pages,  illustrated ;  pub¬ 
lished  by  Orange  Judd  Pub.  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York.  Everyone  who  has  a  garden 
or  dooryard  wants  a  few  roses.  This 
book  will  help  the  amateur  to  avoid  mis¬ 
takes  often  made  in  soil  preparation, 
planting  and  treatment  throughtout  the 
season.  The  matter  is  arranged  con¬ 
veniently  for  ready  reference,  and  will 
help  make  your  rose  culture  a  success 
and  pleasure.  Price  $1.25,  from  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  'W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 


UNITED  STATES  TIRES  ARE  GOOD 


Independent  of  Road  or  Weather 
if  you  use  USCO  Balloons 


IT  is  a  comfort  to  feel  that 
the  tires  on  your  car  will 
carry  you  where  you  want  to 
go  no  matter  what  the  weather 
is  or  how  bad  the  roads  are. 

The  great  success  of  the 
USCO  Balloon  lies  in  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  that — and  do  it  with¬ 
out  harm  to  the  tires. 

When  you  look  at  an  USCO 
Balloon  you  will  at  once  no¬ 
tice  how  broad  and  fiat  its 
tread  is.  With  so  much  tread 
area  in  contact  with  the  road, 
there  is  always  adequate  pur¬ 
chase  for  a  hard  pull  and  for 
sure  braking  action. 


You  get  the  same  advantage 
that  the  wide,  flat  wagon  wheel 
gave  over  the  earlier  narrow7 
rimmed  wheels.  In  addition, 
the  USCO  Balloon  has  a  high¬ 
shouldered  tread  that  takes  a 
firm  hold  on  the  road. 

The  cord  construction  has  unusual 
flexibility.  You  get  real  balloon  cush¬ 
ioning — comfort  for  the  passengers, 
protection  for  the  car. 

The  USCO  Balloon  is  made  strong 
and  sturdy.  It  will  deliver  length  of 
service  far  beyond  what  its  moderate 
price  indicates. 

It  carries  the  trade  mark  and  full 
warranty  of  the  largest  rubber  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  world. 


For  Ford  Owners 

There  is  a  U.  S.  Tire  to 
meet  every  need 

U.  S.  Royal  Balloons 

29  x  4.40  straight  side 

U.  S.  Royal  Balloon-Type 

3 1  x  4-40  clincher  and  straight 
side 

U.  S.  Royal  Cords 

30  x  31/?,  regular  and  extra-size 
clincher,  30  x  314  and  31x4 
straight  side 

U.  S.  Royal  Extra  Heavy 
Cords 

30  x  3H  clincher  for  commer¬ 
cial  and  extra  heavy  service 

USCO  Cords 

30  x  3  and  30  x  3J/2  clincher, 
30  x3'A  and  31x4  straight  side 

USCO  Fabrics 

30  x  3  and  30  x  3Vs  clincher 
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United  States  ©  Rubber  Company 

Trade  Mark 


BALLOON 


Do  Your  Garden  Work 

This  Easier,  Quicker  Way 


“BEST  WEED  KILLER 
EVER  USED  ” 

Mulches  the  Sail  —  Cultivates 

A  boy  with  this  machine  cau 
do  more  and  better  work  than 
ten  men  with  hoes. 


Keep  Your  Garden  Free 

From  Weeds  — There’s  an  easy  way. 

It  saves  the  moisture-Makes  your  vegetables  GUO  W. 

BARKER  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 

Kills  the  weeds  aDd  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a 
level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch— all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against  a  sta¬ 
tionary  underground  knife  —  like  a  lawnmower. 
Aerates  the  soil.  Cuts  runners.  Works  right  up  to 
plants.  Has  leafguards;  also  shovels  fordeeper  culti¬ 
vation.  Work  as  fast  as  you  can  walk— no  stooping, 
tugging,  jerking.  Used  by  thousandsot'  men  and  wom¬ 
en  on  market  gardens  and  home  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens.  Fivesizes.  Inexpensive.  Write  today  forFREE 
illustrated  book  and  Special  Factory-to-User  Offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  70,  David  City,  Nebr. 


PERFECT  POTATO 
PLANTING 

Every  farmer  knows  the  importance 
of  proper  potato  planting.  Here’s  a 
machine  that  does  it  perfectly.  Has 
none  of  the  faults  of  common  plant¬ 
ers.  Opens  the  furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correctly,  covers  it 
uniformly,  and  best  of  all, 
never  bruises  or  punc-  r  ,  , 

tures  the  seed.  Send  a  £  Iron  Age 

(Improved  Roboins) 


postal  today  for 

our  free  book. 


FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 
625  So.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOLENS 


Garden  Tractor 


Does  seeding.  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  All  it  needs  is  a  guiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work. 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
are  instantly  interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indispensible  fea¬ 
tures,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it  with  delight.  Write 

Gmsox  Mrs.  Co.,  503  Park  St.  Port  Washington.  Wi3- 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  "been  treating  myself  to  a  little 
luxury — a  mild  case  of  this  grippe.  It 
was  not  very  «bad  as  compared  with  the 
usual  siege,  but  it  gives  a  chance  to  com¬ 
pare  flat  and  farm  life  under  new  condi¬ 
tions.  If  I  am  going  to  be  sick  I'd  rather 
have  it  out  with  the  enemy  at  home— -out 
where  there  are  open  spaces  for  the  air  to 
pass  through.  I  have  seen  wounded  wild 
animals  crawl  off  far  into  the  woods  and 
lie  beside  some  brook  or  spring  for  re¬ 
covery.  No  crowded  bandbox  or  old 
suitcase  for  them.  I  think  the  country 
man  has  much  the  same  feeling  about  his 
home  and  farm.  I  knew  an  old  farmer 
who  fell  ill  of  a  fever.  His  well-to-do 
children  came  up  from  the  city  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  him  to  a  great  hospital  for 
treatment.  When  the  old  man  heard  of 
it  he  said : 

“No.  Leave  me  here.  The  daily  sight 
of  that  mountain  over  yonder  will  do  me 
more  good  than  all  your  scientists  with 
their  germs  and  treatments  ever  could.” 

His  son  was  a  great  man.  His  word 
was  law  in  the  city.  No  one  ventured 
to  question  his  decisions.  He  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  across  the  valley 
to  where  the  mountain  stood,  gray  or 
blue  and  bright  as  the  shadow  or  sun¬ 
shine  played  over  it.  He  remembered 
his  youth — how  years  before  that  moun¬ 
tain  had  seemed  to  him  like  the  truest 
image  of  Cod.  The  Bible  which  his  fath¬ 
er  had  read  on  Sunday  morning  seemed 
to  be  full  of  images  of  mountains,  and 
the  silent,  thoughtful  men  who  lived 
among  them.  His  youth  had  been  filled 
with  a  hot  impatience  to  get  away  from 
this  dull  and  quiet  life — away  over  that 
mountain,  a  Way  from  where  it  seemed 
that  men  stagnated  and  went  to  seed. 
Now  he  had  tasted  life  over  the  moun¬ 
tain.  It  had  turned  out  like  the  old  boy¬ 
hood  plan  of  chewing  peppermint  leaves 
before  you  drank  the  cool  spring  water ! 

It  never  seemed  quite  so  good  again ! 
This  strong  man  understood  his  father 
for  the  first  time.  He  saw  something  of 
the  country  instinct  which,  say  what  we 
will,  has  ever  been  the  most  enduring 
force  in  the  world.  “Father  is  righr.” 
he  said,  “he  knows.  Leave  him  here  and 
•bring  the  best  nursing  skill  to  him.'’ 

*  :|c  -r  ❖  i'e 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  larger  way 
that  is  the  great  lesson  for  America  to 
learn.  Our  educators  seem  to  have  gone 
a  little  insane  over  their  crusade  to 
change  the  mental  habits  and  the  school¬ 
ing  of  country  people.  They  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  the  feeling  which  that  old  man 
had  for  the  mountain.  Cart  him  off  to 
some  great  hospital — they  would  refit  his 
body  but.  his  soul  would  lose  something 
which  never  could  be  put  back  again. 
“Father”  might  be  strong  and  well  again, 
but  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  children 
would  miss  something  which,  without 
their  knowing  why,  had  given  a  sweet¬ 
ness  and  joy  to  life.  My  observation  is 
that  too  manv  of  these  flat  dwellers  have 
lost  the  old  childish  faith  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  what  it  stands  for  in  life.  That 
is  essentially  what  ails  them.  Many  of 
them  are  bright,  active  and  generous- 
in  a  sort  of  personal,  selfish  way,  but 
somehow  their  narrow  surroundings  of 
brick  and  stone,  their  daily  struggles  in 
the  subwav,  their  fight  for  the  job,  and 
the  haunting  thought  that  they  have  not 
adequately  provided  for  their  families, 
have  carried  them  far  from  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  brook,  the  orchard,  and  all  the 
calm,  beautiful  influences  of.  the  coun¬ 
try.  Somehow  the  saddest  thing  I  know 
of  is  the  mental  condition  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  in  youth,  came  to  hate  these 
quiet  country  associations  and  ran  away 
from  them.  Now,  at  middle  age,  too  late 
to  begin  again,  after  a  failure  in  indus¬ 
trial  life,  somehow  the  real  significance 
of  what  country  life  means  to  them 
comes  stealing  out  of  memory,  and  they 
realize  the  tragedy  of  what  might  have 
been.  As  I  see  it  thousands  of  such  old 
ghosts  walk  sadly  about  amid  the  splen¬ 
dors  of  this  great  city.  Now  and  then 
they  must  meet  other  shades — the  ghosts 
which  in  other  years,  poisoned  their 
minds  against  the  quiet .  life  of  the 
eountrv  and  tempted  them  into  the  great 
whirlpool  of  the  city  !  For  the  past  gen¬ 
eration  or  so  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
this  country  (I  can  hardly  say  ideals) 
have  been  wrong  in  putting  before  our 
youth  in  the  most  attractive  form  the 
selfish  and  artificial  life  of  the  city  rath¬ 
er  than  the  simpler  and  quieter  life  of 
the  country.  There  are  two  sad  features 
about  this.'  One  is  that  most  of  our  bril¬ 
liant  “thinkers”  and  literary  leaders  ap¬ 
pear  to  extol  the  city  and  despise  the 
country.  The  other  is  that  the  so-called 
educators  or  those  who  develop  and  have 
charge  of  education  seem  determined  to 
crush  out,  if  they  can,  the  old  rural  idea 
of  education  and  substitute,  a  dead,  cut- 
and-dried  national,  unfitting  program 
leading  up  essentially  to  life  m  the  town 
and  city.  .  ,  ... 


ters  or  sisters.  The  management  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  There  is  a  strong  and  aggres¬ 
sive  Home  and  School  Association  com¬ 
posed  of  women  who  know  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  school  and  are  quite 
capable  of  seeing  that  their  desires  are 
carried  out.  These  women  do  it  them¬ 
selves  when  reforms  are  needed,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  an  ordinary 
case  of  injustice  which  they  could  not 
straighten  out.  They  can  do  this  be¬ 
cause  the  permanence  of  the  local  school 
is  assured,  and  thus  they  can  safely  plan 
for  the  future.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
a  greater  contrast  between  such  a  coun¬ 
try  school  and  one  of  the  great  roaring 
city  institutions  where  childish  minds 
are  run  through  the  mill.  So  the  other 
day  as  I  happened  to  be  at  home  nursing 
my  grippe  as  best  I  could — away  from 
the  sight  of  the  mountain,  little  Camille 
came  home  for  her  lunch. 

“I  wish  you  would  take  the  little  girl 
hack  to  school,”  said  Mother.  “It’s  only 
a  little  way,”  and  being  something  of  an 
investigator,  I  was  glad  to  go.  Camille 
was  glad  to  show  off  her  new  companion. 
(I  wonder  if  we  old  folks  always  realize 
how  the  children  regard  us  as  a  prize 
family  package  as  they  trot  us  out  for 
their  companions  to  look  over!)  Bun¬ 
dled  into  her  oat,  her  hat  on  one  side 
and  her  little  satchel  hung  around  her 
neck  the  little  girl  trotted  along,  holding 
tight  to  my  band.  In  the  country  we 
would  stop  at  the  brook,  cut  off  through 
the  orchard,  and  stop  here  and  there,  but 
here  one  must  have  half  a  dozen  eyes 
to  dodge  the  cars  and  trucks,  and  trol¬ 
leys.  I  was  supposed  to  be  conducting 
Camille,  while  she  was  evidently  under 
instructions  to  see  that  I  escaped  harm. 

One  thing  about  this  great  city  is  that 
opulence  does  not  shade  off  gradually  in¬ 
to  penury.  You  can  step  from  one  right 
into  the  other,  and  you  alight  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shock.  For  a  few  blocks  west 
of  Broadway  we  passed  through  a  section 
of  beautiful  houses  with  only  here  and 
there  a  child  playing  about.  Across 
Broadway  in  less  than  a  block  we  seemed 
in  a  different  world — a  world  of  small 
houses,  little  shops,  unclean  streets.,  and 
a  small  army  of  little  ones.  Turning  a 
sharp  corner  we  ran  into  a  street  full  of 
children  running  and  playing  and  scream¬ 
ing  before  the  schoolhouse.  It  was  a 
perfect  Bedlam.  I  should  say  that  40 
per  cent  of  these  children  had  more  or 
less  Negro  blood — running  from  coal 
black  to  light  cream.  They  mingled  with 
the  whites  on  full  terms  of  equality — in 
fact  many  of  these  colored  boys  seemed 
to  be  leaders.  One  colored  lad  was 
fencing  with  a  boy  who  seemed  to  be  a 
Russian  Jew.  For  swords  they  bad  lath 
shaved  down  to  a  sharp  point.  As  I 
passed  the  colored  boy  gave  a  thrust  and 
sent  his  sword  just  past  the  other  boy’s 


Saw  15  to  40  Cords  a  Day 

r«r  T.  Mount,  North  Caro* 

M.  Hl9  Ijaaj  ▼▼  Ct  lina,  saws  40  cords 


with  a  WITTE  One-Man  Log  Saw 


lina,  saws  40  cords  a  day 
Earl  McBurney  felled  fifty  18-inch 


William  Middlestadt  says:  “My  WITTE 
goes  anywhere  and  saws  more 
wood  than  forty  able- 
bodied  men  could  with 
hand  saws.” 

Robert  Reed,  Tennes¬ 
see,  made  $500.00  the 
first  season  in  hilly 
country.  E.  H.  Gies- 
elman  sawed  sixty 

cords  In  two  days  at  a  cost 
of  $1.85  — showed  a  profit  oi 
over  $300.  F.  W.Allboxes  says: 
Far  cheaper  than  hired  help.” 


LOG  & 


WITTE 

makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean, 

^arm-swing”  stroke.  Steady -running, 
fastest  and  most  dependable.  Cannot 
bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  whip  or  “ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet 
troubleproof.  Makes  any  cut  you  want 
—merely  turn  a  screw  to  change  speed. 

Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene ,  Gasoline, 

Gas- Oil  or  Distillate 

day  at  cost  of  an  hour  per  H-P.  Burns  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus 
of  power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK.  Completely 
equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling 
governor  and  2  fly  wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs— pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc.  — an  all  purpose  outfit  that  will  work 
every  day  in  the  year. 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  You  on 
30  Days'  FREE  TRML-^^S 

on  your  place  and  you  can  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  the  small  balance 
—lowest  price  in  history.  You  can  test  this  amazing  outfit  for 
80  days  at  my  risk  and  “if  it’s  not  right  I’ll  make  it  right  and  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent." 

Write  Today  For  My  FREE  BOOK 

on  Log  Saws — or  my  Engine,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig  or  Pump  book  If  interested.  No 
obligation.  A  post  card  will  do.  —  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 6,99  K*nstsCi,» 


Change  To  Tree 
Saw  In  3  Minutes 


iy 

from  log  saw  to  tree  Baw— 10 
seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fast¬ 
est  felling  ever  known.  Fells 
trees  from  any  position  —  clear 
down  level  with  the  ground. 


WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO 
Magneto— the  most  perfect  ig¬ 
nition  known.  Sure  performance 
in  any  climate  or  temperature- 
40  below  zero  or  100  in  the  shade 
—not  affected  by  oil  or  water. 
The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  "work  like 
a  charm”  instantly.  Starts 
Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


QUICK  SHIPMENTS  MADE  FROM 
ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


6899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NEAREST  OF  THESE  WAREHOUSES: 

N.  Y.,  BANGOR,  ME.  AND  10  OTHERS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


When  we  came  in  here  for  a  few  weeks 
onr  folks  iput  little  Camille  in  the  city 
school  a  few  blocks  away  around  the 
corner.  At  home  Camille  goes  to  a  local 
school.  There  she  knows  other  little 
girls  of  much  the  same  condition  in  lite. 
The  teachers  are  largely  farmers  daugh- 


RSIZE  CORDS 
>  A.LLOONS 


&  TUBES 


Your  Saving  is  One-Shir d 

12,000  Miles  Guaranteed  on  Oversize  Cords 


If  more  money  would  buy  more  quality 
— more  miles  of  satisfactory  service — 
you  might  consider  paying  a  higher  price. 

But — when  a  “Riverside”  gives  you 
the  utmost  service — the  last  yard  of  mile¬ 
age — why  pay  more  money  for  a  tire? 

The  Greatest  Tire  Value 
in  the  Whole  World 

Ward’s  is  the  largest  retailers  of  tires  in 
the  world. 

We  buy  our  own  new  live  rubber  in 
the  Orient — millions  of  dol-_ 
lars’  worth  at  a  time. 

Riverside  Tires  are  made 
in  our  own  molds,  under  our 
own  personal  inspection. 
They  are  bigger,  heavier, 
and  stronger  because  we  put 
into  them  more  strength — 
more  new  live  rubber,  the 
finest  materials. 


A  Fully  Guaranteed 
Quality  Tire 

“Riverside”  is  a  Quality  tire.  The  low 
price  is  made  by  the  lower  cost  of  selling 
and  not  by  saving  on  materials  or  labor. 
We  use  the  finest  quality  materials — and 
guarantee  Riversides  equal  to  tires  sell¬ 
ing  for  $5  to  $1 5  more. 

A  54  Year  Old  Guarantee 

Since  1872  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
has  been  dealing  with  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  under  an  iron  clad  guarantee.  We 
could  not  put  our  guarantee  back  of  this 
tire  unless  exceptional  quality  was  put 
into  the  tire. 

You  cannot  buy  a  tire  with  a  better, 
older,  more  responsible  name  and  guar¬ 
antee.  So  why  pay  more  money?  Why 
not  save  one-third  on  your  tires,  too? 


Montgomery  Ward  &Cq 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  'Worth 
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eye,  missing  it  by  less  than  an  inch.  The 
white  children  were  mostly  of  European 
type — Jews,  Poles  or  Italians.  They 
were  mostly  small,  keen-eyed  and  nervous. 
There  seemed  no  one  on  hand  to  restrain 
or  direct  them.  They  swarmed  all  over 
the  street — up  to  all  sorts  of  mischief. 
As  a  good  example  of  how  not  to  han¬ 
dle  children  I  never  saw  its  equal.  TIow 
much  better  little  Camille  would  be  in 
the  small,  orderly  group  at  home ! 

*  *  #  *  * 


To  many  of  us  the  chief  idyl  of  old 
school  days  is  Longfellow's  “Village 
Blacksmith.”  Time,  gasoline  and  the 
chestnut  blight  have  chased  the  smith, 
his  shop  and  his  “spreading  .chestnut 
tree”  off  the  landscape,  yet  his  picture 
still  hangs  on  memory’s  walls  alongside 
of  the  old  oaken  bucket,  the  boot-jack 
and  the  front  parlor !  A  very  fine  man 
was  the  village  blacksmith,  The  model 
school  children  looked  in  at  his  door  and 
learned  lessons  of  life  as  ho  puffed  at  his 
bellows  and  wiped  his  hands  on  his 
leather  apron.  He  could  shoe  an  ox  or 
mend  a  clock.  On  Sunday  he  put  on  his 
blacks  and  sang  in  the  choir  beside  his 
daughter.  A  fine,  dignified,  kindly  man — 
a  good  citizen.  I  looked  for  him  in  that, 
great  army  of  children.  Ilis  chestnut 
tree  has  long  fallen  down.  He  runs  a 
garage.  You  cannot  hear  his  “bellows 
blow.”  On  that  day  be  was  stretched 
out  fiat  under  a  ear  with  the  oil  dripping 
into  his  ear  and  one  finger  badly  jammed 
with  a  hammer.  Something  like  30  chil¬ 
dren  “looked  in  at  the  open  door.”  They 
were  not  young  poets  watching  the 
shadows  rise  and  fall — they  stood  there 
taunting  the  “village  blacksmith,”  calling 
him  names  and  trying  to  toss  sand  and 
pebbles  in  bis  eyes  as  ho  lay  under  the 
car !  Finally,  driven  to  desperation  the 
man  crawled  out  from  under  the  car 
and  threw  a  bucket  of  hot  water  at  the 
crowd.  The  boys  scattered  like  a  flock 
of  birds.  One  stumbled  and  fell  but  be¬ 
fore  the  “village  blacksmith”  could  get 
his  hands  on  him  to  deliver  a  good  spank¬ 
ing,  25  of  these  little  rascals  were  upon 
him  like  mice  or  rats  after  a  cat.  They 
actually  rescued  their  comrade  and  stood 
off  thumbing  their  nose  at  the  “village 
blacksmith,”  and  that  benevolent  old 
character  stepped  out  of  Longfellow’s 
poem  to  say : 

“Them  little  devils!  That’s  all  they 
learn  them  at  school!” 

Well,  they  are  learning  co-operation 
for  defense  at  least.  That’s  the  way 
Aaron  Sapiro  says  he  started.  But  it’s 
the  wrong  kind  of  co-operation.  No 
thoughtful  countryman  could  ever  see 
oi^e  of  these  great  schools  and  what  it 
stands  for  without  being  doubly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  the  small  school, 
near  home,  under  local  control  and  so 
managed  that  each  pupil  may  have  some 
individual  training  is  far  superior  in 
every  way  to  these  cheap  instruction 
factories  where  lawless  little  groups  are 
organized  to  later  become  “gangs.”  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  countryman  who 
will  not  fight  for  the  integrity  and  con¬ 
trol  of  his  local  school  has  ceased  to  be 


a  patriot,  ceased  to  have  any  care  for  the 
future  of  his  country.  Albert  Edward 
Wig-gam,  the  biologist,  says  that  probably 
40  millions  of  our  people  under  present 
educational  methods  can  never  go  much 
beyond  the  eighth  grade  of  our  present 
school  system.  I  consider  that  a  new 
and  strong  argument  for  self-control  and 
self-improvement  of  our  district  schools, 
for  many  of  our  farm  boys  never  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  go  to  college.  if.  v>\  c. 


Woolly  Aphis  on  Apple 
Trees 

I  have  a  few  young  apple  trees  that 
have  a  white  moss  on  the  branches. 
Should  it  be  scraped  off?  What  should 
be  done  to  them?  H.  l). 

Hopkiuton,  N.  H. 

Very  likely  this  “white  moss”  is  the 
woolly  aphis,  characterized  by  the  bluish- 
white.  cottony  patches  which  are  really 
reddish-brown  plant  lice  covered  with  a 
woolly  mass  of  long  waxy  fibers.  Since 
you  'have  only  a  few  frees  and  they  are 
small  you  can  most  easily  destroy  the 
pest  by  painting  them  with  a  1  to  10  oi¬ 
ls  miscible  oil.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Walnuts  Do  Not  Set 

I  have  two  English  walnut  trees  which 
are  covered  with  blossoms  every  Spring, 
but  all  drop  off  and  I  only  get  a  few  nuts 
off  each  tree.  The  trees  are  12  years  old. 

Clarksboro,  iN.  J.  c.  B. 

Walnuts  are  frequently  caught  by  frost, 
furthermore,  the  rules  of  cross-pollina¬ 
tion  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  fruit 
trees,  so  that  some  other  variety  should 
be  planted  to  afford  proper  pollination. 
And  then  last  of  all  walnuts  are  fre¬ 
quently  both  late  in  coming  into  bearing 
and  also  late  bearers.  Try  three  or  four 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonium 
sulphate  applied  when  the  trees  first  show 
signs  of  growth  in  the  Spring.  Such 
treatment  may  possibly  help  to  hold  fruit 
that  might  otherwise  drop.  if.  B.  l. 


The  Old  Horse  Breeding 
Associations 

Oli  co-operation,  what  sins  are  com¬ 
mitted  in  thy  name !  These  sins  are  more 
numerous  than  those  which  Madame 
Boland  found  committed  in  the  name  of 
Liberty.  We  went  all  through  this 
scheme  of  putting  co-operation  into  the 
horse  business  years  ago.  It  proved  to 
be  operative  without  any  “Co.”  Now 
the  promoters  are  starting  work  once 
more.  It  is  a  good  time  to  make  'a  kilL- 
ing.  The  reaction  from  all  this  rush  to 
the  tractor  is  starting.  It  has  been 
found  that  gasoline  will  not  do  it  all. 
Big  horses  are  needed,  and  will  be  need¬ 
ed  in  the  future.  There  are  very  few 
good  colts  growing  up.  If  cows  do  not 
pay  why  not,  feed  some  of  the  hay  and 
grain  ito  first-class  colts?  Prices  for 
good  horses  are  high.  The  whole  thing 
looks  plausible,  but  in  many  localities 
while  there  are  many  good  mares  no 
first-class  sires  are  available.  Why  not 
farmers  combine  and  own  a  sire  in  part¬ 
nership?  Promoters  are  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  these  conditions  as  thpy  did  some 
years  ago. 

This  is  the  way  these  fellows  work : 
They  select  a  favorable  locality  and  get 
the  support  of  some  influential  farmer, 
who  gives  the  names  of  others  and  goes 
with  the  promoter  to  see  them.  The  plan 
is  to  induce  IS  farmers  to  pay  $200  each, 
making  an  investment  of  $3,000.  Some¬ 
times  one  farmer  takes  several  shares,  or 
a  share  is  divided  among  several  farmers. 
Notes  are  given,  payable  $50  a  year  for 
four  years.  A  committee  is  appointed  to 
take  canp  of  the  horse.  He  is  selected  by 
the  promoter  and  insured  by  him. 

Each  member  of  the  organization  is  '■> 
obtain  two  or  four  colts  each  year.  If 
he  does  not  have  enough  brood  mares  he 
may  solicit  business  from  his  neighbors 
and  for  each  colt  thus  obtained  he  re¬ 
ceives  credit  for  a  $25  service  foe.  Ex¬ 
penses  are  mainly  for  the  keep  and 
management  of  the  horse.  In  the  past 
this  has  been  $400  to  $500  a  year. 

Figures  have  been  obtained  from  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  old  associations — organized 
some  yioars  ago.  Not  one  of  them  has 
been  successful.  Expenses  have  run 
close  to  $500  per  year.  Four  of  these 
organizations  obtained  10  colts  in  one 
year,  with  an  operating  cost  of  $2,500 
or  about  $130  per  colt.  In  addition  those 
four  organizations  have  paid  and  are  in 
debt  for  $14,400.  One  organiaztion  paid 
$2,000  for  a  horse  -which  it  sold  in  two 
years  for  $400,  and  there  are  several 
similar  experiences. 

Running  ail  through  this  experience  is 
the  old,  old  story  of  defective  co-opera¬ 
tion.  The  system  of  paying  -a  promoter 
from  the  outside  to  come  in  and  or¬ 
ganize  a  group  of  farmers  is  all  wrong. 
They  pay  him  more  than  the  service  is 
worth  and  stand  the  chance  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  poor  horse.  They  can  do  such  co¬ 
operating  as  is  needed  themselves,  save 
a  good  share  of  the  money  and  have  a 
good  chance  for  success — for  there  is  and 
will  be  a  good  demand  for  big  colts.  But 
]<>t  the  promoters  alone.  That  is  the  best 
advice— from  both  common  sense  and  his¬ 
tory. 


Home  Remedy  for  White 
Scours 

I  see  so  many  enquiries  in  regard  to 
“white  scours”  I  thought  I  would  send  a 
couple  of  remedies  that  I  have  used  suc¬ 
cessfully.  I  have  raised  calves  for  50 
years,  and  have  never  found  anything 
better.  One  is  one-half  cup  barn  salt 
dissolved  in  one  pint  of  warm  water. 
One  dose  is  usually  sufficient.  The  other 
is  one  tablespoon  of  brick,  ground  very 
fine,  in  a  c-un  of  milk,  three  times  a  day. 

New  York.  e.  c.  bowkring. 


Cooking  a  Woodchuck 

Skin  the  woodchuck.  Under  the  front 
legs  there  are  two  kernels,  remove  them. 
Wash  in  two  or  three  waters.  Cut  in 
pieces,  let  stand  in  water  with  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  one  hour.  After  the  wood¬ 
chuck  has  stood  for  an  hour  drain  off 
and  put  it  on  stove  with  fresh  cold  water 
and  a  small  onion,  pepper  to  suit  taste. 
When  tender  fry  a  nice  brown  in  bacon 
fat  or  butter.  marie  l.  munsetli,. 

New  York. 


eVEREADy 

COLUMBIA 


Popular 

uses 

include — 

gas  engine 
ignition 
tractor  i  gnition 
Starting  Fords 
firing  blasts 
lighting  tents  and 
outbuildings 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor  boat 
ignition 
telephone  and 
telegraph 
heat  regulators 
ringing  burglar 
alarms 
protecting 
bank  vaults 
electric  clocks 
calling  Pullman 
porters 
running  toys 

E veready  Colum¬ 
bia  Hot  Shot  Bat¬ 
teries  contain  4,  5 
or  6  cells  in  a  neat, 
water -proof  steel 
case.  It  is  not  a 
“ Hot  Shot”  un¬ 
less  it  is  an  Evcr- 
eady  Columbia. 


lbj  volts 
Fahnestock 
spring  clip 
binding  posts 
on  the  E ver¬ 
eady  Colum¬ 
bia  Ignitor  at 
no  extra  cost • 


To  make  your  Ford  start  at  once 

HOOK  an  Eveready  Columbia  Hot  Shot  to 
the  battery  side  of  your  ignition  switch  and 
hear  that  happy  purr  at  the  first  turn  of 
the  Ford  crank.  There  are  millions  of 
sparkling  hot  sparks  locked  inside  Eveready 
Columbia  Dry  Batteries,  shouting  “Let’s 
go!”  They  make  the  motor  fire  at  once,  good 
weather  or  bad.  Put  in  Eveready  Columbias 
and  let  them  save  your  strength  and  time. 
There  is  an  Eveready  Columbia  dealer 

near^y*  Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC. 
New  York  San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


A  Famous  Milker 


SHARPLES 

THE  Sharpies  Pipe  Line  Milkers 
have  demonstrated  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  milking  tens  of  thousands  - 
of  cows  in  the  past  15  years. 

Only  milker  that  has  the  teat  cup  with 
the  upward  squeeze 
Eliminates  labor  troubles 
Cuts  milking  time  in  half 
A  boy  can  operate 
Cows  take  kindly  to  the  Sharpies 
Produces  cleaner,  purer  milk 
Keeps  the  Boys  and  Girls  on  the  farm 

Ttie  Sharpies  Milker  has  every  desirable 
feature.  Every  farmer  that  owns  and  milks 
cows  should  have  the  valuable  data  we  have 
on  milking  by  the  Sharpies  Milker. — Complete 
facts  sent  free  by  mail  upon  request.  , 

In  writing  state  number  of 
cows  you  milk 

THE  SHARPLES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  M„  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

— - — - - — - — . 


H 


DEPENDABLE 


SPRAYERS 

POTATO  AND  CROP 
SPRAYER 

give  power  with  light  weight. 
Built  of  the  highest  grade  ma¬ 
terials  obtainable.  And  the 
pumps — the  heart  of  the  sprayer — 
eliminates  90%  wear.  Made  in  3 
types: 

Superior  Combination  Row 

is  for  growers  who  desire  a  high 
class  sprayer,  but  do  not  need  as 
high  power  as  the  Magic  gives. 

Perfection  Traction  Row 

has  a  combination  ratchet,  clutch 
and  chain  drive — simple  and  effi¬ 
cient,  2J/2  inch  Triplex  Pump  re¬ 
modeled  for  traction  drive  Four 
row. 

Complete  Catalog  of  Power  and 
Hand  Sprayers  and  Dosch  Dusters, 
on  request. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  CO. 

HUDSON,  MICH. 
BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

PETROLIA,  ONT. 
HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


PERFECTION’ 

TRACTION 

ROW 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  time  is  here  for  action  -rather  than  argu¬ 
ment  over  those  Joiner  bills  at  Albany.  We  have 
the  right  to  assume  that  every  intelligent  reader 
knows  just  what  the  issue  means.  Let  those  bills 
become  law  and  the  farmers  of  any  school  district 
may  defend  their  school  and  prevent  outsiders  from 
stealing  it.  If  these  bills  are  defeated  the  local  tax¬ 
payers  will  no  longer  be  master  of  their  own  school, 
for  it  may  be  “consolidated”  by  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  or  “absorbed”  by  the  nearby  town,  its  pa¬ 
trons  forced  to* pay  for  an  extravagant  school  build¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  so  much  of  this  is  being  planned  that 
many  of  the  educators  have  become  frightened  at 
the  possibilities  for  danger  in  their  own  power ! 
These  things  are  understood.  The  country  people 
can  force  those  Joiner  bills  through  if  they  will 
work.  They  must  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
members  of  the  Legislature.  They  all  need  this 
pressure,  but  here  we  have  a  quartette  specially  in 
need  of  attention : 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  MeGinnies,  Ripley;  Hon.  John 
Knight,  Arcade;  Hon.  Charles  J.  Hewitt,  Locke; 
Hon.  Seymour  Lowman,  Elmira. 

Mr.  MeGinnies  is  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Sen¬ 
ator  Knight  is  president  and  leader  of  the  State 
Senate,  while  Senator  Hewitt  is  a  very  influential 
member.  Mr.  Lowman  is  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
a  party  leader.  They  should  be  made  to  understand 
just  how  country  people  feel  about  this  school  ques¬ 
tion.  We  urge  every  farmer  in  the  State  to  write 
them  at  once.  Be  brief  and  earnest.  Show  no  fear. 
They  need  you  more  than  you  need  them,  but  be  re¬ 
spectful  and  natural  in  wlrat  you  say.  Do  not  bluff, 
but  let  your  letter  carry  that  conviction  which  hon¬ 
est  men  feel  in  a  worthy  cause.  Name  the  Joiner 
bills  as  what  you  want.  These  men  have  much  to 
worry  them  over  political  prospects.  Revive  their 
drooping  spirits  by  irrigation  from  a  fountain  pen. 

* 

THTS  is  the  way  one  of  our  readers  puts  the  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  kill  the  Joiner  school  bill  in  the  Legislature: 

“They  are  trying  to  read  the  last  sad  rites  over 
the  last  of  the  local  political  rights  which  belong 
to  the  countryman.” 

We  may  add  that  this  makes  it  a  righteous  act 
to  heat  them  at  the  game.  The  power  to  control  the 
local  school  is  the  last  of  the  long  string  of  inde¬ 
pendent  rights  which  the  farmer  once  possessed. 
We  must  pry  these  busy  fingers  away  from  their 
strangle-hold.  Do  it  with  a  fountain  pen  or  a  lead 
pencil. 

THE  boom  in  Florida  real  estate  has  caused  much 
trouble  in  tax  titles  to  land.  Years  ago  there 
was  a  former  boom  in  land  values  in  the  Orange 
State.  It  was  mild  compared  with  the  present  one, 
but  it  was  a  boom  based  on  -the  possibility  of  grow¬ 
ing  oranges  in  central  and  northern  Florida.  In 
many  cases  land  went  to  $1,000  or  more  per  acre. 
Then  came  several  “freezes”  which  destroyed  not 
only  the  oranges  but  the  trees,  and  the  boom  faded 
away.  Property  was  abandoned.  One  could  travel 
for  miles  in  Central  Florida  and  pass  dozens  of  ex¬ 
cellent  houses  deserted,  falling  into  decay.  After 
a  struggle  for  a  few  years  to  keep  up  the  taxes,  the 
owners  quit  and  let  the  property  go.  The  State 
came  in  and  sold  the  property  for  unpaid  taxes, 
giving  tax  deeds  to  the  buyers.  Now  after  many 
years  the  property  takes  on  a  new  value  and  the 
original  owners  are  waking  up — coming  to  see  if 
they  cannot  regain  their  property.  In  some  cases 
they  are  actually  able  to  do  this  by  paying  old  tax 
bills,  interest  and  cost  of  improvements.  In  other 


cases  they  have  lost  the  right  to  regain  possession. 
But  there  may  easily  be  trouble  over  these  old  tax 
sales  and  lapsed  ownership  in  Florida  land,  and  any¬ 
one  who  invests  in  that  kind  of  property  should  be 
doubly  careful. 

T 

WHEN,  after  the  American  Revolution,  the 
delegates  met  to  organize  the  American  con¬ 
stitution,  there  was  a  great  struggle  over  that  docu¬ 
ment.  There  were  two  distinct  parties  or  groups. 
The  Federalists  were  more  or  less  aristocrats — some 
of  them  even  favoring  a  form  of  government  close 
to  a  royalty.  The  Democrats  of  that  day  stood  for 
the  “rights  of  man”  and  often  carried  their  ideas 
of  human  rights  beyond  sense  or  reason.  The  lead¬ 
ers  knew  that  two  such  wild  horses  could  not  be 
driven  together  without  strong  checks  and  com¬ 
promises.  One  of  the  things  hotly  contested  was 
the  direct  control  of  the  people  over  Congress  and 
the  Administration.  In  France  and  also  in  Eng¬ 
land.  whenever  the  “government”  is  defeated  in 
Congress,  it  is  considered  that  the  people  have  spok¬ 
en  and  the  party  in  power  immediately  resigns.  The 
opposition  comes  in  and  changes  the  national  policy. 
This  was  demanded  in  our  original  constitution,  but 
cooler  heads  prevailed  and  our  present  system  of 
permitting  the  administration  to  serve  out  the  term 
for  which  it  was  elected  prevailed.  France  today,  is 
giving  the  world  an  exhibition  of  what  would  have 
happened  to  America  many  a  time  in  past  history 
if  our  fathers  had  not  wisely  given  us  our  present 
system. 

❖ 

OLDER  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  remember 
how,  some  years  ago,  we  exposed  the  methods 
of  certain  promoters  or  agents,  who  were  trying 
to  organize  “horse  breeding  associations”  among 
farmers  in  New  York  State.  These  promoters  need 
to  be  smoked  out.  The  plan,  as  outlined  on  page 
527,  is  plausible  enough  at  first  thought,  but  it  will 
not  work  out  as  they  promise.  About  the  only  sure 
thing  is  that  farmers  who  go  into  it  will  regret  it, 
and  lose  money.  It  is  true  that  there  may  be  good 
sale  for  big  colts,  but  this  way  of  producing  them 
is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

* 

E  have  in  times  past  frequently  tried  to  ex¬ 
press  our  feelings  regarding  the  farm  homes 
in  this  section  which  we  call  the  North  Atlantic 
slope.  We  believe  that  the  real  future  of  America — 
its  true  destiny — is  more  concerned  with  the  future 
of  these  farm  homes  than  with  the  brick  and  stone 
and  with  the  belching  chimneys  of  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  towns  and  cities.  Now,  in  a  recent  magazine 
under  the  heading  of  “The  March  of  Events,”  we 
are  told  of  the  visit  of  the  editor  of  the  London 
Spectator.  He  entered  this  section  from  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  border  and  traveled  by  ear  down  through 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  over  the  Susquehanna 
Trail.  He  had  been  impressed  by  the  dismal  pic¬ 
ture  which  leading  Americans  painted  of  the  future 
of  their  country  “Such  fatal  phantoms  as  were 
pa raded  before  me!”  He  found  too  many  discour¬ 
aged  people  who  could  not  realize  the  clean  and 
wholesome  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  our  farmers.  And 
then,  he  says: 

We  sped  past  thousands  of  homesteads,  barns  and 
farmhouses,  orchards  and  pastures,  sometimes  standing 
in  a  sort  of  benevolent  isolation,  sometimes  grouped  in 
smiling  townships  and  incorporated  villages. 

I  harl  found  salvation.  The  farms  of  the  East  de¬ 
livered  my  soul  from  (he  prison-house  of  pessimism. 
How  could  I  deem  America  a  slave  to  materialism  and 
false  gods  when  I  saw  such  a  homeland,  such  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  serenity,  peace,  and  fruitful n ess ‘r  Like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  I  'blest  the  land  of  homes  and  the 
Albatross  of  fear  fell  from  my  neck  ! 

Believe  me,  America  is  not  going  to  suffer  any  social, 
moral,  or  intellectual  catastrophe,  and  what  is  going  to 
save  her  is  the  noble  spirit  kept  alive  in  her  millions  of 
country  homes.  There  is.  the  rock  on  which  the  Re¬ 
public  is  founded. 

“It  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken, 

And  as  in  the  past  so  it  will  be  in  the  future.” 

God  bless  America  and  her  people. 

Of  course  this  stranger  did  not  see  the  spirits  of 
trouble  and  injustice  which  brood  beside  many  of 
these  homes.  There  is  deep  injustice  in  the  social 
and  business  conditions  which  have  been  thrust  up¬ 
on  these  farms,  but  while  it  has  saddened  the  people 
it  has  not,  conquered  or  discouraged  them.  There 
they  are — the  best  part  of  the  soil,  “like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,”  with  the  old  pride 
of  independence,  the  old  love  of  country  and  the 
old  respect  for  law  and  order.  For  in  these  homes 
are  to  be  found  the  best  and  most  enduring  of  all 
the  elements  which  have  made  America.  While  they 
remain  the  nation  lives,  sound  and  true.  It  may 
boil  at  the  surface,  but  in  its  enduring  depths  it  is 
safe  and  sweet.  America  has  been  trying  experi¬ 


ments  in  modern  business  which  have  sadly  hurt 
these  farms  and  homes.  It  will  pass!  The  farms 
will  come  back ;  the  old  farm  stock  will  survive. 
But  now  comes  a  more  subtle  and  dangerous  attack 
from  people  who  not  only  ought  to  be  friends  of  the 
country  people,  but  are  paid  to  help  them.  These 
are  the  educators,  who  would  take  all  local  power 
away  from  the  country  school,  and  place  this  time- 
honored  institution  beyond  local  control.  The  dis¬ 
trict  school  was  one  of  Hie  chief  influences  which 
made  the  farm  and  its  home  a  national  power,  and 
it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  power  over  it  be 
retained  and  exercised. by  the  farmer  himself. 

* 

N  page  360  we  printed  a  note  about  arsenic  on 
American  apples  offered  for  sale  in  England. 
From  what  we  can  learn  it  seems  evident  that  the 
English  authorities  propose  to  push  this  matter 
through  and  make  trouble  wherever  any  traces  of 
poison  are  found  in  American  fruit.  So  far  as  we 
can  learn  there  has  never  been  any  serious  trouble 
in  this  country  traced  to  eating  apples  that  were 
sprayed  with  poisons.  We  think  all  this  outcry  in 
Great  Britain  is  based  on  a.  form  of  retaliation 
against  America  for  the  strict  quarantine  on  im¬ 
ported  plants,  bulbs  and  fruits.  That  has  hurt  the 
British  trade  in  such  goods  and  we  may  fully  expect 
all  sorts  of  pretexts  for  keeping  American  apples 
and  other  fruits,  and  potatoes  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Looks  like  small  statesmanship  on  both  sides,  but 
that’s  what  trade  rivalry  comes  to. 

sic 

POSTMASTER  General  New  urges  the  use  of 
“corner  cards”  on  all  stamped  envelopes  sent 
through  the  mail.  When  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  are  put  in  this  card,  tiie  letter  is  saved 
in  case  of  failure  to  deliver.  Mr.  New  says: 

Despite  the  many  years  during  which  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  persistently  urged  the  use  of  “corner 
cards,”  whether  supplied  by  the  Government  or  private 
sources,  records  of  the  dead-letter  office  show  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fiscal  year  21,332,232  letters  found  their 
way  to  that  office,  all  of  which  would  have  been  re¬ 
turned  without  expense  or  delay  to  awaiting  senders 
without  going  to  the  dead-letter  office  had  the  en¬ 
velopes  return  directions  or  “corner  cards”  thereon. 
And  of  these  dead  letters  941,246  contained  valuable 
inclosures  such  as  money,  stamps,  checks,  drafts,  money 
orders,  commercial  papers,  etc.,  with  a  nominal  value 
of  $4,700,234.33.  Cash  alone  found  in  dead  letters  or 
loose  in  the  mails  amounted  to  $113,706.92.  Millions 
of  letters  signed  “Mother,”  “Sister,”  or  some  other 
family  name  of  endearment  were  destroyed  last  year 
in  the  dead-letter  office  because  after  painstaking  in¬ 
spection  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender  could  not 
be  ascertained. 

In  our  own  business  hardly  a  day  passes  without 
receiving  one  or  more  letters  unsigned  with  no  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  identification.  The  worst  feature  of 
this  is  that  people  ask  us  important  questions  and 
then  fail  to  sign  their mames.  We  have  no  possible 
way  of  telling  where  they  live.  Many  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  of  no  possible  interest  to  the  public.  They 
would  be  answered  promptly  by  mail  if  we  knew 
where  to  send  the  reply.  We  never  answer  ques¬ 
tion  unless  the  name  and  address  of  the  questioner 
are  given.  Please  remember  that  unless  letters  and 
questions  are  fully  signed  they  will  be  put  into  file 
waste  basket  without  ceremony. 


Brevities 

The  biologists  say  that  there  is  no  case  in  all  history 
where  two  feeble-minded  parents  have  been  known  to 
produce  a  single  normal  child.  The  proper  marriage 
of  your  children  means  more  to  the  world  than  your 
money. 

Here  is  a  new  word — just  coined.  It  is  “Pitilacker.” 
It  means  one  who  is  cruel  to  animals.  It  came  as  the 
result  of  a  prize  offered  by  the  Philadelphia  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Society.  Other  entries  were  “mal- 
forute,”  “hellbum”  and  “anicuss.” 

We  are  told  that  on  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands  eggs  are  kept  fairly  well  when  packed  in  dry 
beach  sand  and  turned  frequently.  The  Chinese  keep 
eggs  for  some  little  time  packed  in  black  mud  or  muck 
— packed  around  (he  egg  while  damp  and  permitted  to 
“cake”  around  it. 

A  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  steel  trap  is  before 
the  Assembly  at  Albany.  Back  of  it  are  the  humane 
societies  and  people  who  believe  trapping  is  cruel.  The 
farmer  and  the  trapper — one  to  protect  his  stock — the 
other  to  make  a  living.  They  should  oppose  this  bill 
if  they  wish  to  use  traps  in  the  future. 

Think  you  had  a  hard  Winter?  Read  this  from  an 
Adirondack  reader :  “I  just  got  back  from  the  dentists, 
went  12  miles  on  snowshoes,  over  drifts  many  feet 
high,  ou.lv  to  find  I  had  to  repeat  the  dose  because  the 
dentists  pulled  the  wrong  tooth  !”  This  man  is  hopeful, 
however :  “The  wind  is  piling  up  drifts  until  the  tops  of 
the  telephone  poles  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Yet. 
why  worry?  It  will  come  Summer  by  and  by,  and 
Spring  is  on  the  way,  because  the  old  white  Tommy, 
has  already  preceded  to  drop  his  wings  to  the  ground, 
and  strut  around  on  top  of  the  6  ft.  of  snow  that  linns 
the  barnyard.” 
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The  Utica  Meeting-A  Ray  of  Hope 

ENTHUSIASM,  fellowship,  fairness  and  toler¬ 
ance  were  evidenced  at  the  meeting  of  milk 
producers  in  Utica  on  March  3.  There  has  not  been 
a  time  in  five  years  when  fanners  were  so  ready 
to  forget  their  petty  differences  and  bury  the 
hatchet,  and  work  for  the  common  good  of  the  dairy 
industry.  One  speaker  expressed  it  candidly.  He 
said :  “I  have  been  as  big  a  sinner  as  anyone  else, 
but  now  I  am  ready  to  shake  hands  and  forget  the 
past.”  Hon.  Peter  Ten  Eyck  was  an  ideal  chairman. 
By  words  and  counsel  and  fair  decisions  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  harmony  of  the  meeting.  The  milk 
producers  are  looking  to  the  Committee  of  Eleven, 
authorized  at  the  meeting,  for  hope  and  succor.  A 
greater  responsibility  will  never  be  laid  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  nor  will  a  committee  e\  er  have-  a  greater  op¬ 
portunity  for  service.  Will  it  fail  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  now?  As  a  speaker  voiced  at  the  meeting, 
‘‘Let.  us  pray  for  a  Thomas  Jefferson !” 

A  few  fundamentals  in  the  rough  may  serve  as 
a  basis  for  the  new  structure :  Some  kind  of  a  con¬ 
tract  or  pledge  or  agreement  if  these  terms  suggest 
less  discord  must  be  adopted,  but  no  sane  man  is 
going  tc  sign  a  contract  wherein  the  sky  is  the  limit 
in  the  matter  of  deductions  and  liabilities  unless  he 
is  ambitious  to  head  a  poorhouse.  Let  the  eon- 
tract  have  proper  limitations.  What  a  bugaboo  sur¬ 
plus  has  been  ’.  One  plant  located  near  the  source 
of  supplies  can  operate  more  economically  than  sev¬ 
eral  plants  handling  the  same  volume.  Consolida¬ 
tion  therefore  may  suggest  at  least  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  surplus  problem.  Another  suggestion  is 
a  system  of  bonuses  to  encourage  a  uniform  produc¬ 
tion  through  the  year  as  is  successfully  used  by  the 
Ft.  Plain  Milk  Company,  and  in  other  places. 

The  best  organization,  I  firmly  believe,  is  the 
farmer-owned,  farmer-controlled  local  milk  plants 
federated  together  for  the  sale  of  milk,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  surplus,  the  regulation  of  uniform  produc¬ 
tion  and  economic  distribution  generally.  Surely 
there  could  not  he  a  more  democratic  union  nor  one 
offering  the  least  complications  in  regard  to  financ¬ 
ing.  What  an  opportunity  the  independents  have 
knocking  at  their  door!  I  firmiy  believe  they  have 
remained  aioof  simply  because  none  of  the  existing 
organizations  contained  provisions  to  suit,  them  for 
information  and  publicity  to  dispel  doubt  and  dis¬ 
trust  and  to  satisfy  their  appeal  for  mutual  accord 
and  welfare. 

Above  all  let  the  farmer  not  concern  himself  with 
city  distribution.  Today  milk  producers  find  them¬ 
selves  very  much  in  the  class  with  the  traveler  in 
the  parable  who  fell  among  thieves.  Bound  and 
bleeding  and  penniless  they  are  now  waiting  the 
coming  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  There  has  never 
been  an  idea  presented,  a  plan  evolved  nor  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  operation  hut  what  it  can  be  im¬ 
proved  on.  Tt.  is  only  by  profiting  from  mistakes  of 
the  past  as  a  guide  to  the  future  that  progress  and 
growth  can  take  place.  Tf  this  great  natural  uni¬ 
versal  law  of  development  is  disregarded  nothing 
can  he  accomplished  or  maintained. 

Come,  let  us  reason  together  and  have  peace! 
Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  eveeett  dieveNdokf. 


The  Government  and  Food  Mergers 

THE  reading  public  was  more  or  less  startled  last 
month  when  the  city  papers  announced  that 
the  Federal  government  had  filed  suit  under  the 
Clayton  act  to  restrain  the  National  Food  Products 
Company,  a  concern  organized  last  December,  from 
forming  a  merger  of  several  large  food  companies, 
including  the  Borden  Milk  Company,  the  National 
Milk  Products’  Corporation,  which  is  itself  a  recent 
merger  of  several  milk  and  ice  cream  companies, 
James  Butler’s  chain  stores,  Atlantic  &  Pacific  chain 
stores  and  several  others.  Farmers  were  particu¬ 
larly  interested  because  of  the  appearance  of  Bor¬ 
den’s  and  the  National  Milk  Products’  Corporation, 
which  includes  Sheffield  Farms  in  the  list. 

During  the  second  week  of  March,  however,  an 
agreement  was  reached  bv  which  the  National  Food 
Products  Company  agrees  not  to  absorb  the  stock 
of  more  than  one  company  in  the  food  business  in 
any  one  line  and  in  any  one  section.  The  purpose 
of  this  decree  by  the  government  is  intended  to  re¬ 
strain  the  company  from  creating  a  monopoly  to  de¬ 
stroy  competition.  It  is  understood  that  no  merger 
had  been  made.  The  company  was  simply  baying 
and  holding  securities  in  food  companies.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  saw  in  this  the  possibility  of  a  giant  mono¬ 
poly  later  on,  as  the  company  might  well  secure  con¬ 
trol  of  many  large  and  heretofore  independent  con¬ 
cerns.  The  company  is  now  disposing  of  ail  the 


securities  proscribed  by  the  Federal  government. 
But  under  the  terms  of  settlement  of  the  suit,  it 
may  yet  acquire  control  of  one  milk  concern  in  New 
York,  and  one  in  Chicago,  and  in  many  other  west¬ 
ern  sections  and  through  these  mergers  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  milk  and  cream  from  one  section 
to  another.  The  immediate  purpose  in  these  mer¬ 
gers,  however,  seems  to  be  the  manufacture  and 
multiplication  of  paper  securities,  and  the  sale  of 
them  to  avaricious  and  gullible  investors. 


January  Milk  Prices 


NET  cash  prices  for  January  for  3  per  cent  milk 
were:  Sheffield  Farms  Producers,  $2,645; 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  $2.29, 
gross,  $2.46;  Model  Dairy  Co.,  $2,465;  .Tetter  Dairy 
Co.,  $2.56. 


The  League  figures  for  January  are  as  follows: 
Class  1  . 1,020,340.45  X$2.S0  =$2,856,953.26 


Class  2A  .  290,315.77  X  2.25  =  653.210.4S 

Class  2B  .  24.492.72  X  2.35  =  57.557.S9 

Class  2C  .  23,955.12  X  2.30  =  55.096.776 

Class  3A  .  107,739.48  X  2.10  =  226.252.903 

Class  3B  .  18.677.67  X  2.10  =  39.223.107 

Class  30  .  8.577.62  x  2.10  =  18.013.00 

Class  4A  .  19.746.61  X  1.535  =  30,311.046 

Class  4B  .  1,490.67  X  1.795=  2.675.75 


Total  . 1,515, 336.U1  $3,939,294,217 

At  gross  price.  .1.515,336.11  X$2.46  =  3,727.726.83 


Unaccounted  for  January,  1926 .  .$  211.567.387 

Unaccounted  for  January.  1925 .  331.728.04 

The  January,  1925,  cash  price  was  $2,415. 


The  amount  unaccounted  for  is  13.3  cents  per 
pound  and  added  to  the  deduction  of  17  cents  for 
certificates  and  expense  makes  a  total  of  30.3  cents. 

The  volume  increased  over  January,  1925,  by 
5.971.459  lbs.  and  a  decrease  of  1,505  members.  The 
total  pool  members  in  January,  1924,  was  37,S66: 
January,  1925,  was  32.816;  in  January,  1926,  was 
31,311. 


Investing  in  Borden  Stock 

MR.  George  R.  Fitts,  director  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  advised  farmers  with  money  to  in¬ 
vest  to  buy  Borden’s  stock.  The  advice  was  given 
in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  dairy  meeting  in  Cort¬ 
land,  and  reported  in  the  Cortland  Standard  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  22.  It  was  not  stated  whether  or  not  Mr. 

Fitts  and  his  associates  took  his  own  advice.  As 

an  investment  the  venture  might  he  profitable,  but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  patrons 
of  the  pool  would  knowingly  like  to  have  their  milk 
sold  to  the  Borden's  by  officers  who  were  at  the 
same  time  stockholders  in  the  Borden  Company. 
On  ethical  grounds  it  would  seem  to  be  the  one 

stock  that  neither  members  nor  officers  of  the 

League  should  buy. 


Do  They  Stand  for  Consolidation? 

In  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Roch¬ 
ester  Herald  of  March  9,  Mr.  L.  L.  Allen,  official  State 
Grange  correspondent,  says: 

'’The  Grangers  of  Pennsylvania  are  combining  in  a 
fight  to  prevent  State  control  of  the  public  schools. 
The  Grange  has  always  been  a  strong  champion  of 
democratic  government  in  the  control  of  educational 
matters,  and  has  fought  to  keep  the  schools  under  local 
control.  .  .  .  The  same  opposition  to  State  con¬ 

trol  has  been  manifest  in  the  New  York  Statje  Grange 
and  the  Grange  as  the  leading  farm  organization,  very 
jealous  of  any  move  which  they  regard  as  an  en¬ 
croachment  upon  their  rights  in  the  management  of 
local  schools.  It  is  largely  on  this  account  that  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department’s  consolida¬ 
tion  policy  has  made  such  slow  progress.” 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  the  president  of 
the  New  York  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  states  in  substance  that  all  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  the  New  York  State  Grange,  are  fav¬ 
oring  present  law  permitting  of  “forced  consolidation” 
of  rural  school  districts.  The  writer  believes  that  many 
members  of  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  would 
favor  the  explanation  of  “lack  of  harmony”  on  above 
newspaper  statements,  from  Master  Strivings. 

E.  W.  CATCHPOLE. 

R.  N.-Y. — Just  what  Mr.  Deveudorf  said  was  this: 

“The  first  work  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  is  to  establish  our  right  to  keep  the  sehool 
near  die  home.  Permanent  improvements  in  our  build¬ 
ings  are  scheduled  for  second  consideration.  For  what 
does  it  profit  a  district  to  expend  large  sums  for  im¬ 
provements  when  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
controlling  influences  in  the  Legislature,  the  Governor, 
the  Teachers’  Association,  the  Associated  Academic 
Principals,  the  Association  of  District  Superintendents, 
the  leadership  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  and  State 
Grange  and  the  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
are  in  league  in  support  of  a  most  ambitious  policy  to 
force  wholesale  consolidation  of  our  country  schools?” 


1  The  statement  referred  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Grange  and  Farm  Bureau  as  distinct  from  the  mem¬ 
bership.  The  other  institutions  mentioned  are  clearly 
in  favor  of  consolidation.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Strivings,  and  have  his  full  support  of  the 
Joiner  bills. 


A  Study  in  High  Finance 

The  very  latest  scheme  for  the  extension  of  State 
activities  is  the  Estate  Housing  Bank  plan  proposed 
during  February  by  Governor  Smith.  This  plan,  if 
approved  by  the  Legislature,  will  put  the  State  of  New 
York  into  business,  in  competition  with  private  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  a  long  step  toward  socialism,  in  behalf 
of  the  city  man. 

Governor  Smith  has  always  been  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  thing  which  interests  him  most  at  the  present 
time  is  the  housing  situation  there.  He  tells  us  that 
the  cities  are  overcrowded,  and  that  rents  are  conse¬ 
quently  high  and  living  conditions  poor.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  new  about  this,  of  course.  Vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  people  have  been  forced  to  contend  with 
unfavorable  economic  conditions  at  various  times  in 
the  past,  and  nothing  radical  was  ever  done  about  it. 
I  or  instance,  the  State  never  contemplated  supplying 
dairymen  with  healthy  cows  when  their  reactors  were 
condemned,  although  this  testing  campaign  was  under¬ 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  consumer.  Further¬ 
more,  the  dairymen  never  expected  such  a  favor,  al¬ 
though  they  might  reasonably  have  demanded  it. 

But  the  Governor  thinks  that  the  State  of  New  York 
should  go  into  business  to  help  out  the  city  man.  He 
has  a  very  ingenious  plan  for  improving  the  housing 
situation  in  New  York  City,  and  for  bringing  cheap 
rent  to  the  inhabitants.  Briefly,  the  plan  is  this:  A 
State  Housing  Board  and  a  State  Housing  Bank  are 
to  be  formed,  the  latter  functioning  with  privately 
owned,  limited  dividend  companies.  The  bank  is  to 
have  the  power  to  condemn  city  property  for  large- 
scale  building  operations,  and  the  authority  to  issue 
tax  exempt  bonds  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  a 
project.  Apartment  houses  are  to  be  built  on  the 
land  with  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  bonds. 
The  companies  doing  the  building  would  be  restricted 
to  a  cumulative  6  per  cent  profit,  in  consideration 
of  State  aid  in  financing  the  project.  Rentals  would 
be  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  $50  per  month  for  a 
four-room  apartment,  including  beat  and  other  services. 

The  advocates  of  this  plan  inform  us,  with  piteous 
accents  that  people  who  build  apartment  houses  gen¬ 
erally  have  to  borrow’  money,  and  in  doing  so,  they 
are  often  forced  to  give  security  for  it  in  the  form  of 
mortgages.  This  is  not  unusual.  Furthermore,  they 
sometimes  have  to  pay  more  than  6  per  cent  interest 
upon  the  money  they  borrow.  And  frequently  the 
owners  of  apartment  houses  actually  have  to  pay  local 
taxes  on  their  property.  All  these  things  make  rent 
in  New  York  City  come  high.  But  the  new  plan  will 
change  everything. 

Now,  before  considering  the  State  Housing  Bank 
plan,  let  us  get  one  fact  firmly  fixed  in  mind.  It  is 
this :  The  main  reason  why  the  cities  are  so  over¬ 
crowded  while  farms  lie  idle,  is  that  life  is  easier  and 
the  hours  of  iabor  are  shorter  in  the  cities.  The  easier 
city  life  becomes,  the  more  overcrowding  one  may  ex¬ 
pect.  If  the  State  housing  plan  should  prove  workable 
(which  is  doubtful),  it  will  not  solve  the  housing  prob¬ 
lem.  By  removing  one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages 
of  city  life  it  will  make  the  housing  situation  worse 
than  ever,  for  more  people  will  be  attracted  to  the  ciL'es, 
so  that  more  tenements  will  have  to  be  built  to  accom¬ 
modate  them.  It  will  tend  to  stinrulate  a  rapid,  un¬ 
healthy  expansion  of  the  cities  by  artificial  means. 

This  plan,  admittedly,  is  designed  to  furnish  housing 
to  the  city  man  at  a  lower  price  than  any  private  land¬ 
lord  can  afford  to  meet.  It  means  putting  the  State 
in  competition  with  private  enterprise,  and  in  a  con¬ 
test  of  this  sort  the  State  always  wins  out.  No  new 
private  capital  will  be  invested  in  moderate-priced 
apartment  houses  if  the  State  takes  charge  of  financing 
them.  So,  if  the  State  embarks  on  this  policy  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  State  to  continue  these  building 
operations  as  New  York  City  grows.  Eventually  the 
State  will  be  the  real  landlord  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  population.  And  then — reduction  of  rents  to 
a  prie e  below  cost  will  become  a  political  instead  of  an 
economic  question,  and  the  tenants  will  have  the  votes. 
What  is  this,  if  not  socialism? 

The  fact,  is  dear  to  all.  of  course,  that  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  tax-exempt  securities  available 
to  New  York  investors  will  reduce  the  revenue  of  the 
State  government  from  the  income  tax.  It  will  also 
force  legitimate  private  enterprise  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  commerce  and  agriculture  to  pay  not  only 
higher  taxes,  but  also  higher  rates  of  interest,  to  com¬ 
pete  with  State  borrowings.  Would  this  be  desirable? 

The  thing  about  this  proposal  which  is  most  danger¬ 
ous,  however,  is  the  paternalistic  idea.  These  are  the 
words  of_  Governor  Smith  :  “Let  ns  make  no  mistake  ; 
housing  is  charged  with  a  public  use  even  more  vital 
than  coal,  or  electricity,  or  traction  or  transportation. 
It  is  one  of  the  three  necessities  of  civilized  existence — 
food,  clothing  and  shelter.”  Does  the  Governor  think 
that  the  State  should  provide  at  cost  of  production, 
or  at  less  than  rtost,  food  and  clothing  as  well  as 
shelter,  to  the  city  man?  Does  he  contemplate  getting 
the  State  into  the  clothing  business,  or  the  socializing 
of  agriculture?  This  sort  of  thing  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  American  individualistic  ideals,  and  this  is  Amer¬ 
ica.  not  Russia. 

The  only  time  to  stop  an  idea  of  this  sort  is  before 
it  starts.  The  farmer  of  New  York  State  can  stop  it. 
But,  will  he?  I  wonder.  o.  F.  K. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Rowdy 


1  hear  the  voice  of  hoyden  March 

From  field  and  thoroughfare  ;  , 

With  mud  bedraggled  petticoat 
And  sunny,  wind  blown  hair, 

She  romps  abroad  and  dares  the  world 
In  rowdy  innocence, 

And  none  but  she  wears  such  an  air 
Of  gypsy  impudence. 

She  plays  so  swift  and  bold  a  game 
Of  onset  and  repulse, 

Then  cuddles  clo*e  and  says  she'll  tell 
Your  fortune  by  your  pulse. 

Then- off  she’ll  prance  and  shoo  the  clouds 
And  drive  the  ships  at  sea. 

Or  slap  the  clothes  line  till  the  clothes 
Are  scattered  wide  and  free. 

Yet  beauty  kindles  at  her  touch; 

Buds  climb  the  willow  spires 
And  crocus  colors  "lift  their  flames 
Take  fairy  signal  fires; 

The  birds  flock  at  her  cad— and  so, 
Though  March  be  overbold, 

The  yellow  jonquil  points  the  thought 
She  has  a  heart  of  gold. 

— Grace  Clementine  Howes  m 
New  York  Sun. 


benefit  to  such  a  club,  and  think  what 
benefits  the  hired  men's  wives  can  re¬ 
ceive  from  kind  and  friendly  social  gath¬ 
erings.  I  am  still  a  hired  man’s  wife, 
but  we  live  near  New  York  City,  where 
I  was  born  and  where  my  people  and 
friends  are,  so  now  I  do  not  feels  as 
friendless  and  alone  as  in-  the  farming 
sections  we  lived  in  for  eight  years,  for 
never  mind  how  much  one  is  a  devoted 
mother  and  wife  we  all  need  women 
friends.  I  hope  one  day  to  be_  a  farm 
owner’s  wife  and  believe  me,  1 11  know 
how  to  treat  hired  men’s  wives  (if  we 
ever  hire  any),  as  the  eight  lonely  years 
example  would  be  a  lesson  to  me,  not 
easily  forgotten. 

I  also  would  like  to  make  an  observa¬ 
tion  which  the  wife  of  the  farm  man  has 
often  emphasized.  A  neighbor  of  ours, 
a  hired  man,  has  a  son  taking  a  com¬ 
mercial  course  in  high  school.  He  has 
been  six  years  now,  and  he  may  pass  this 
coming  June.  He  has  no  ambition  what- 


1  Ierf,  is  a  .question  from  Pennsylvania  : 

Has  anyone  tried  seiving  chicken  and 
waffles  to  tourists  on  Saturday  only,  us¬ 
ing  a  sign  to  that  effect? 

Surely  some  of  our  friends  can  give  us 
this  information ;  as  more  people  are  out 
on  pleasure  trips  on  Saturday,  afternoon 
than  during  other  weekdays  there  would 
seem  to  be  »n  opportunity  in  this  line, 
and  it  would  give  an  opportunity  -to  de¬ 
velop  the  bu*iuess.  Chicken  and  waffles 
perfectly  cooked  would  be  likely  to  prove 
very  attractive. 

t? 

We  have  been  trying  to  find  a  recipe 
for  German  onion  cake  for  one  of  our 
readers,  but  have  not  obtained  it -so  far. 
Perhaps  some  German  housekeeper  can 
supply  the  information. 

One  of  our  readers  who  is  compelled 
to  use  evaporated  milk  asks  whether  it 
is  possible  to  make  ice  cream  with  it. 
We  find  the  following  recipe  for  caramel 
ice  cream  made  with  evaporated  milk  ;  2-3 
cup  evaporated  milk  diluted  with  1  3-3 
cups  water,  tablespoonful  flour.  1  egg,  few 
grains  salt,  3  cups  sugar,  %  cup  water,  2 
cups  evaporated  milk,  2  cups  coffee  cream, 
1  teaspoonful  vanilla.  Add  the  three- 
fourths  cup  water  to  the  sugar  and  cook 
until  a-  thick  light  amber  color ;  then  pour 
syrup  into  diluted  milk  and  heat  in  the 
top  of  a  double  boiler  until  caramel  dis¬ 
solves.  Mix  flour  and  salt  and  add  to  it 
1  tablespoonful  of  water  and  blend  till 
smooth;  then  add  to  well-beaten  egg. 
Combine  egg  and  milk  mixture  and  cook 
over  hot  water  for  ten  minutes.  Remove 
from  fire,  cool  and  add  evaporated  milk, 
cream  and  vanilla.  Freeze  in  a  mixture 
of  one  part  salt  and  five  parts  ice.  Make 
i/2  gallon  ice  cream. 


Women’s  Clubs  and  the 
Hired  Man’s  Wife 

On  page  33S  Elizabeth  M.  Hoag  writes 
that  the  farm  woman  should  belong  to  a 
club,  'and  states  the  reasons.  I  heartily 
agree  with  her,  only  I’d  like  to  ask  one 
question,  which  is ;  Does  that  include 
the  hired  man’s  wife?  The  reason  I  ask 
is  this :  ‘I  lived  in  a  community  about 
10  years  ago  where  there  was  a  very 
active  church  club,  and  also  a  ladies’ 
aid  society.  How  often  'have  I  watched 
all  the  women  passing  my  house  to  the 
church,  and  I  was,  I  believe,  in  that 
road  about  the  only  one  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  club  or  the  society.  I 
sent  my  children  to  the  Sunday  school 
and  I  went  just  once  to  the  church  which 
was  enough.  I  wa s  a  stranger  in  that 
community  and  although  I  lived  there 
eight  years,  I  was  just  as  much  a 
stranger  the  day  I  left  as  the  day  I  ar¬ 
rived.  I  believe  I  was  just  as  eligible 
as  the  owners  of  the  farms  around  the 
town  and  village  .  where  this  community 
.was,  but  I  felt  as  if  the  social  line  was 
very  distinct  then,  and  in  communities 
like  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  snob¬ 
bishness  and  real  downright  cruelness 
and  narrow-mindedness  than  in  large 
cities.  I  still  remember  the  lost  feeling 
that  I  felt  as  I  saw  all  my  neighbors  (?) 
pass  chattering  gayly  and  so  friendly  ;  I 
felt  so  friendless. 

There  are  some  hired  men’s  wives  who 
would  appreciate  joining  a  club  and  1 
am  sure  many  of  them  could  be  a  real 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


ful  to  her  and  her  little  daughter,  too. 
Little  girls  of  six  and  boys,  too,  to  my 
way  of  thinking  would  better  be  at  home 
with  mother,  learning  all  that  comes  their 
way  day  by  day,  getting  a  good  meal  at 
noon,  followed  by  a  nap,  -with  plenty  of 
good  outdoors  thrown  in.  I  am  not  for 
sending  a  child  to  school  before  seven, 
and  preferably  eight.  For  30  years  I 
have  conversed  with  teachers  who 
claimed  that  -a  child  beginning  school  at 
that  time  did  just  as  well  as  the  ones 
beginning  at  an  earlier  age.  I  have  seen 
this  proved  in  several  instances.  None 
of  my  children  started  until  eight,  but 
each  was  ready  to  do  second  grade  work 
when  they  began.  I  had  taken  no  es¬ 
pecial  care  to  teach  them  any  particular 
things,  but  little  examples  were  learned 
as  we  talked  chickens,  potatoes  or  .what¬ 
ever  came  to  mind,  so  the  first  combina¬ 
tions  were  learned  without  a  thought  of 
an  arithmetic  book.  Then  again,  none 
of  my  Children  is  allowed  to  do  home¬ 
work  until  twelve  years  old.  I  think 
they  need  the  time  out  of  school  being 
out  in  the  air  with  music  or  good  hooks. 
Coffee  and  tea  are  taboo  until  their  edu¬ 
cations  are  finished,  and  while  mine  are 
just  the  ordinary  average  children,  wo 
have  nothing  to  regret  in  their  progress. 

patsy’s  wife. 


300.  Long  Waisted 
Slip-on  Dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  14,  10  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  30  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  5*4  yds. 
of  ribbon.  Twenty 
cents. 


304.  Slip-on  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  3G,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  4  yds. 
of  40-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


363 

E.mb  HO  To  ^  279.  gmart  Apron 

363.  Smart  Junior  Style.  Cut  in  sizes 
Frock.  Cut  in  sizes  30,  38,  40,  42,  44 
6,  8,  10,  12  aril  14  and  46-in.  b  list 
years.  Size  8  re-  measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2 '4  yds.  of  quires  2%  yds.  of 
32-in.  material.  36-in.  material. 


Twenty  cents. 


Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


Reef  Heart  Loaf 

I  would  like  to  add  another  recipe  to 
Mrs.  F.  Wm.  Stillman’s  list  of  “Little 
Used  Cuts  of  Meats,”  beef  heart  loaf. 
Clean  and  cook  the  heart  as  she  directs 
in  the  Feb.  27  number.  When  cold  chop 
4  lbs.  of  heart,  %  lb.  of  salt  pork,  with 
eight  crackers.  Add  one-half  teaspoon 
of  pepper,  two  of  sage  and  enough,  of 
.the  water  in  which  the  heart  was  boiled 
to  form  into  a  leaf.  Bake  about  an  hour, 
adding  more  of  the  gravy  if  it  becomes 
too  dry.  mbs.  a.  m.  g. 


Just  Turn  the  Faucet 

Your  city  sisters  don’t  drudge  at  car¬ 
rying  water  on  washday.  Should  you? 

A  Goulds  Autowater  System  takes 
one-third  of  the  labor  out  of  washday. 

It  supplies  running  -water  automatically 
in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  bathroom  or 
anywhere  else,  and  costs  only  a  few 
cents  a  week  to  operate. 

Ask  for  our  Booklet  O  which  describes 
our  complete  line  of  electric  and  engine 
driven  pumps  and  water  systems. 

Goulds  Automater  Systems  may  be 
purchased  on  deferred  payments. 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Co. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


soever  to  he  a  stenographer.  His  one 
joy  3®  to  be  a  gardener.  In  his  small 
garden  he  grows  marvelous  vegetables. 
He  is  a  horn  farmer,  and  yet  through 
his  parents’  persistence  he  has  to  study 
a  course  entirely  unsuited  to  his  mind. 
His  hands  are  very  large,  and  as  a 
stenographer  he  surely  will  be  a  failure, 
hut  as  a  farmer  or  gardener  he  would 
make  a  success.  I  have  two  sons,  and 
one  of  them  even  though  he  is  still  a  boy. 
has  one  great  aim  to  be  a  farmer.  A 
boy  like  that,  in  my  opinion,  should,  if 
possible,  have  as  much  in  agricultural 
studies  as  possible. 

I  wonder  if  many  farm  women  enjoy 
the  radio.  To  me  it  is  a  wonderful  help. 
No  one  can  feel  lonely  or  forgotten  now 
when  at  a  touch  of  a  dial  you  can  hear 
the  greatest  sermons,  the  greatest  singers 
and  college  lectures,  and  all  sorts  of 
amusements  and  serious  subjects  as  well. 
The  different  speakers  actually  become 
unseen  friends,  and  I  hope  every  hired 
man’s  wife  will  be  able  to  turn  a  dial  and 
forget  the  lonesomeness.  I  feel  that  if 
the  hired  man’s  wife  had  a  more  con¬ 
tented  life  the  farmers’  scarcity  of  help 
problem  would  be  solved. 

A  HIKED  MAN’S  WIFE. 


Using  Black  Dye 

A  good  black  may  ho  dyed  over  any 
shade  except  dark  brown  or  red  with 
straight  black  dye.  If  you  desire  black 
over  brown  or  red.  use  about  one-fourth 
package  of  navy  blue  with  each  package 
of  black.  The  blue  kills  the  rusty  effect 
which  brown  or  red  is  apt  to  give  -a  black 
dyeing. 

The  material  should  be  weighed  care¬ 
fully  while  dry  and  dye  used  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  material.  One  pack¬ 
age  of  wool  or  silk  dye  will  color  one 
pound  of  wool  material  or  a  half-pound 
of  silk.  One  package  of  cotton  dye  will 
color  one  pound  of  cotton,  linen,  rayon 
or  mixed  -goods. 

If  your  material  is  silk  or  wool 
stitched  with  cotton  or  mercerized  thread, 
use  cotton  dye. 

When  vou  have  less  than  one  pound 
of  material,  less  dye  should  be  used.  A 
convenient  way  to  divide  a  package  of 
dye  is  to  dissolve  one  package  of  dye  in 
exactly  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  One 
pint  of  this  color  solution  equals  %  pack¬ 
age  of  dye.  One-half  pint  of  this  color 
solution  equals  %  package  of  dye.  Eight 
tablespoon, sful  of  this  color  solution 
equals  %  package  of  dye.  Four  table- 
spoonsful  of  this  color  solution  equals 
1-36  package  of  dye. 

Stockings  and  other  light-weight  arti¬ 
cles  will  weigh  only  two  or  three  ounces. 
Weigh  them  carefully  and  use  four  table- 
spoonsful  of  color  solution  in  your  dre 
bath  for  each  ounce  of  material  to  be 
colored.  The  remaining  color  solution 
may  be  kept  for  future  use. 

The  correct  amount  of  dye  for  the 
weight  of  material  is  important  in  black 
dyeing  because  less  dye  than  required  will 
give  a  bluish  or  grayish  black,  and  too 
much  dye  will  give  a  bronzy  black  due  to 
excess  color  on  the  surface  of  the  fiber. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  redye  a  grayish 
black,  but  a  bronzy  overdye  can  be  rem¬ 
edied  by  washing  off  the  excess  dye  with 
hot  water  and  mild  soapsuds.  _ 

There  are  three  essential  points  for  all 
successful  home  dyeing.  First,  use  cor¬ 
rect  amount  of  dye;  second,  use  a  large 
dye  receptacle  for  even ,  penetration  of 
color ;  third,  stir  constantly.  On  these 
three  points  the  depth  and  uniformity  of 
color  depend.  E-  Ij-  B- 


The  Child’s  Early  Training 

I  think  we  all  enjoy  Mrs.  Unger’s  let¬ 
ters  and  for  the  first  time  she  has  writ¬ 
ten  something  I  should  like  to  comment 
on,  and  that  is  Little  Jane  and  her  prob¬ 
lems.  As  an  older  mother  I  would  like 
to  tell  my  experience;  it  might  be  heip- 


Removing  Paint  from 
Furniture 

A  French  painter  -taught  me  this: 
Just  put  one  tablespoonful  of  potash  or 
lve  in  about  four  quarts  of  water,  eitliei 
cold  or  warm.  The  water  should  feel 
slippery  in  a  minute  or  so,  as  it  dis¬ 
solves  readily.  With  a  rag  wash  the 
paint  all  over,  no  need  of  rubbing,  nusf 
wet  the  paint  with  this  water.  By  the 
time  one  has  covered  all  the  suUuce  wash 
it  again,  until  paint  is  removed1  and  wash 
with  cold  or  tepid  water  all  over.  Be 
sure  to  do  this  thoroughly.  The  opera¬ 
tion  may  have  to  be  done  over  again,  but 
seldom  is  needed.  Be  sure  to  keep  potash 
covered  and  away  from  children,  as  it 
is  poisonous.  emilie  dennlek. 
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A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERC  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


cave  V3 1°  l/2 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


Ranges 

$3775 


New  FREE  book 

Quotes  you  lowest  fac¬ 
tory  prices  on  Quality 

heating  stoves,  furnaces, 
porcelain  enamel  combi¬ 
nation  ranges,  coal  and 
wood  ranges  and  gaa 
••**  stoves.  200  stylesand siz¬ 
es.  Cash  or  easy  terms— 
os  low  as  $3.00  monthly. 
80  days  FREE  trial;  360  days 
approval  test.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ments.  660,000  pleased  Kala¬ 
mazoo  customers.  Make  a  $25 
to  $75  saving  by  sendin* 
postal  for  FREE  book  today. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Anywhere. .  Anytime! 

Easy!  Quick!  Sal*!  Cheap! 
“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING  OUTFIT 

Bores  wells  by  hand.  8  to  16in .  diam. 
up  to  100  feet  deep.  (See  picture.) 
Satisfied  users  in  48  States.  U  S 
and  British  Gov’ts  used  thousands. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
-boring  wells,  post  holes,  etc.,  for 
others.  Fully  guaranteed!  Quick 
delivery!  Write  at  once.  1 


Circular  Knitted  Rug 

For  knitted  rag  rugs  use  large  wooden 
needles  35  in.  long,  fully  as  thick  as  a 
good-sized  lead  pencil,  also  crochet  hook 
of  wood  as  thick  as  needles.  Use  judg-  i 


Dir  money  Dire 

Dllj  FOR  OLD  DrtUO 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
April  10th,  we  will  pay  for: 

1 00-lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  5c  each 
1 00-lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  4c  each 
Large  “  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  3c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  2c  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  I c  each 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Pnotnm  Parrlinir  and  Blanket.  Weaving.  Large  and 
OUoiUll]  OdlUlllg  small  Imnrln  s  given  equal  attention. 
WriteWest  Unity  WoolenMills,  It  2  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  0- 
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meat  as  to  size  of  rags.  The  coarser 
rags  make  a  heavier  rug  which  keeps  its 
shape  better,  floes  not  kick  up  easily  on 
the  edges.  Cotton  cut  1  in.  wide  such 
as  worn  sheets,  etc. ;  other  material  ac¬ 
cording  to  thickness.  I  am  just  finish¬ 
ing  my  second  one,  4  sections  of  bright 
orange  at  right  angles,  other  sections 
hit  or  miss.  This  was  taken  from  direc¬ 
tions  for  table  mats  knitted  on  steel 
needles  of  cotton  yarn,  but  it  works  fine 
only  instead  of  drawing  these  points  to¬ 
gether  in  center  as  in  the  mats  I  find  it 
better  to  crochet  a  but: on  or  hub  for  cen- 
ler  and  sew  over  and  over  on  to  the 
others  after  all  is  joined  together. 

Chain  4  and  join.  Keep  making 
stitches  to  keep  it  flat  until  large 
enough  to  fit  the  hole,  probably  about  6 
i)).  across.  You  can  use  knit  underwear 
or  stockings  by  sewing  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  on  the  sewing  machine.  They  take 
a  good  color,  especially  if  part  wool. 

Would  advise  using  the  size,  .'11 
stitches,  for  the  first  attempt.  Have  the 


Circular  Knitted 


7? tiff  Showing 
Center 


Crocheted 


rim  like  hub  in  color,  might  not  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  any  stitches  the  first  time 
around  in  the  rim.  Use  judgment  and 
keep  it  so  it  will  lie  flat.  Try  a  rug  of 
two  colors,  a  rich  navy  blue  on  cotton 
and  sage  green.  Dark  green  for  cotton 
or  mixed,  use  the  tinting  directions. 
Easy  to  dye,  no  pressing  or  rinsing  like 
garments. 

For  those  not  used  to  knitting  it  might 
be  well  to  remind  them  to  put  the  thread 
or  rag  over  the  other  side  when  knitting 
back  :  this  is  what  I  mean,  cast  on  31  st., 
knit  4,  si.  first  st.,  put  rag  over  before 
knitting  back,  then  si.  first  st.,  there  also 
each  time  the  same  as  other  end.  I  have 
known  people  to  seam  back  instead  of 
knitting  straight. 

I  knit  in  pointed  wedges ;  some  are 
made  with  sections,  alternately  light  and 
dark.  The  one  pictured  had  four  orange 
sections,  the  broad  spaces  in  between  be¬ 
ing  knitted  in  sections  of  hit-and-miss. 
Begin  as  follows.  Cast  on  31  stitches, 
knit  4  knit  4  back,  knit  1,  and  back, 
knir  10  and  back,  knit  13,  and  back,  last 
three  plain,  slip  and  bind  the  last  time 
back.  Each  row  add  3  more  stitches, 
knit  last  3  plain  and  back.  That  makes 
a  wedge-shaped  piece;  20  wedges  in  rug. 
Have  opposite  wedges  the  same  color;  it 
needs  some  bright  colors, 
way  is  to  knit  separately 
together.  When  finished 
and  lay  a  damp  cloth  on 
with  hot  iron. 

Have  rags  uniform  in  size,  %  in.  is 
right  as  a  rule.  Crochet  an  edge  all 
iaround  rim.  Here  is  a  hint;  If  you 
have  faded  woven  rag  rugs  or  strips  of 
carpet,  take  the  dark  green  dye  for  cot¬ 
ton  and  apply  with  a  scrubbing  brush, 
hot,  outdoors.  The  salt  in  the  dye  dis¬ 
infects  and  scrubbing  cleans  -as  well  as 
colors ;  then  dry.  Years  ago  I  used  to 
do  that  every  Fall  to  the  living  room 
rugs. 

The  wheel  rug  is  much  prettier  than 
the  crochet  ones  and  .sells  well  at  a 
church  bazaar,  etc.  mrs.  reed  cook. 


The  easiest 
and  then  sew 
tack  on  floor 
it,  then  press 


Something  Different  in  Ham 
and  Bacon 

Baked  Ham. — Use  a  slice  of  ham  about 
2  in.  thick,  place  in  an  open  baking  dish 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  and  baste  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  following :  One  table¬ 
spoon  mustard,  o’ne  tablespoon  brown 
sugar,  small  pinch  of  cloves  and  a  dash 
of  pepper,  add  to  the  dry  mixture  %  cup 
each  vinegar  and  water.  Be  sure  to 
keep  enough  moisture  in  the  pan.  After 
baking  1%  hours,  remove  the  ham,  add 
a  .little  hot  water  to  the  juice  in  the  pan 
so  that  there  will  be  about  one  cup  of 
liquid,  thicken  with  one  rounded  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour  mixed  with  a  little  cold 
water.  Pour  the  gravy  over  the  ham 
and  serve. 

Ham  Baked  in  Milk. — Use  a  slice  of 

pep- 
in  a 
milk 
and 


ham  about  2  in.  thick,  season  with 
per  and  rub  well  with 
baking  dish  and  pour 
cover  it  well,  add 


to 


flour.  Place 
over  enough 
one  bay  leaf 


bake  1%  hours.  If  the  milk  cooks  away 
add  a  little  more.  There  should  be 
enough  gravy  in  the  dish  when  the  ham 
is  done.  Serve  with  sweet  potatoes  and 
green  peas. 

Baked  Bacon. — Take  a  pound  of  bacon 
(or  more  or  less ’as  desired),  lay  in  a 
baking  pan  with  the  rind  side  down,  cut 
deep  gashes  every  t  wo  inches.  Sprinkle 
with  pepper  and  season  highly  with  sage. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  brown  and 


crisp.  Pour  off  all  but  three  tablespoons 
of  fat,  add  three  level  tablespoons  of 
flour,  stir  well,  add  cups  of  milk, 
stir  and  cook  until  thick.  Do  not  add 
salt  to  this  gravy. 

Ham  Patties.  —  Two  cups  cooked 
chopped  ham,  two  cups  bread  crumbs, 
add  enough  milk  to  moisten.  Put  the 
mixture  in  muffin  pans,  break  one  egg  over 
the  top  of  each,  sprinkle  with  cracker 
crumbs  and  bake  until  eggs  are  set  and 
crumbs  nicely  browned.  This  dish  is 
suitable  for  either  breakfast  or  luncheon. 

Boiled  Ham. — Put  a  ham  weighing 
about  10  lbs.  in  a  kettle  which  contains 
enough  cold  water  to  cover  it.  Bring  to 
a  boil  slowly.  Add  a  bay  leaf  and  sim¬ 
mer  gently  for  four  hours  or  cook  for 
one  hour  in  a  pressure  cooker.  Allow 
it  to  cool  in  the  water,  then  remove  and 
draw  off  the  skin,  sprinkle  with  pepper 
and  stick  in  a  few  cloves.  Brown  in  a 
hot  oven. 

Ham  Omelet. — Break  six  eggs  into  a 
bowl.  Add  teaspoon  of  salt  and  a 
dash  of  pepper.  Beat  well.  Add  seven 
tablespoons  of  milk.  .Stir  and  pour  into 
a  hot  pan  which  contains  just  enougn 
cooking  oil  to  prevent  the  omelet  from 
sticking.  When  the  bottom  seems  done 
place  the  omelet  on  the  top  shelf  of  the 
oven  until  it  no  longer  runs.  After  re¬ 
moving  from  the  oven  spread  with  the 
following  mixture,  fold  over  on  to  a 
platter  and  serve.  Ham  mixture :  One 
cup  hot  white  sauce,  one  cup  ham  which 
has  been  run  through  a  food  chopper, 
pepper  to  taste. 

Barbecued  Ham. — Cut  cold  boiled  ham 
in  %  in.  slices.  Spread  both  sides  with 
"made”  mustard  Heat  a  little  butter  in 
a  pan,  put  in  the  ham,  turn  frequently 
until  well  browned,  then  pour  over  the 
slices  two  tablespoons  of  vinegar,  and 
allow  to  boil  up.  This  is  nice  served 
with  fried  apples. 

MAY  ARMSTRONG. 
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Butternut  Cookery 

If  you  have  a  butternut  tree,  cherish 
!  And  if  you  have  an  extra  line  one, 
with  well-rounded,  thin-shelled,  deep- 
meated  nuts,  plant  a  few  of  these  near 
a  stream  for  your  grandchildren.  Such 
a  tree  grows  on  our  nearest  river  bank  ; 
a  tall,  wide-spreading  specimen,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  showering  down  its  rich 
harvest  of  nuts  nearly  every  year. by  the 
bushel;  but  if  I  didn’t  gather  thenT they 
would  all  go  to  fatten  the  squirrels, 
which  leads  me  to  think  that  this 
is  too  little  appreciated. 

Few  nut-crackers  can  deal  competently 
with  a  butternut.  Just  sit  down  on  the 
back  door-step,  with  a  pair  of  those  in¬ 
valuable  leather-palmed  work-gloves  on, 
and  a  trusty  hammer  in  hand,  and  the 
cracking  is  mere  play ;  while,  once 
cracked,  the  meats  fairly  fall  out  of  the 
shells,  mostly  in  halves,  now  and  then 
‘‘doubles.” 

Shaker  Sweets. — This  is  the  simplest 
and  I  think  the  best  of  butternut  candies. 
To  a  cup  of  maple  sugar  (brown  sugar 
may  be  used — of  course,  it  isn’t  as  good) 
add  a  few  spoonsful  of  water,  and  heat 
gradually,  stirring  until  dissolved.  Now 
mix  in  two  cups  of  butternut  meats, 
with  a  few  grains  of  salt,  and  as  soon 
as  the  syrup  will  spin  a  thread,  remove 
from  the  fire  and  stir  until  the  nuts  sep¬ 
arate,  each  one  deliciously  coated  with 
sugar.  Butternuts  are  good  in  penoehe 
or  nut  fudge  made  by  any  good  recipe, 
but  nothing  equals  the  simple  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  old-time  Shakers. 

The  rich,  fat  but  not  too  oily  butternut 
is  excellent  in  a  salad,  whether  com¬ 
bined  with  celery  and  apple  in  a  “Wal¬ 
dorf,”  or  with  fresh  shredded  cabbage 
or  sauerkraut  in  a  homely  farm  salad. 
Iu  either  case,  sprinkle  lightly  with  salt 
and  lemon-juice  before  adding  the  other 
ingredients.  And  try  them  mixed  with 
steamed  raisins  and  served  on  lettuc-e- 
leaves,  with  mayonnaise. 

Butternuts  baked  or  roasted  take  on  a 
new  and  delightful  flavor,  and  because 
it  blends  so  perfectly  with  that  good  old 
gingerbread  taste,  I  keep  a  supply  of  the 
nut  meats  on  hand  to  transform  the 
molasses  cookies  which  are  great  favor¬ 
ites  in  our  family.  Here  is  an  often- 
used  recipe : 

Butternut  Cookies. — One-half  cup  each 
of  fat  (sausage  or  bacon),  brown  sugar 
and  molasses ;  heat  together,  then  cool 
and  add  one  beaten  egg,  *4  teaspoon  of 
soda  dissolved  in  one  tablespoon  of  hot 
water,  *4  teaspoon  salt,  1  teaspoon  each 
ginger  and  cinnamon,  and  a  scant  2*4 
cups  of  flour — I  prefer  half  whole  wheat 
flour.  Break  off  pieces  as  large  as  an 
English  walnut,  and  press  one  or  two 
(nut  meats  into  each ;  or  roll  out-  in  a 
thick  sheet  on  a  board  sprinkled  with 
sugar,  cut  out,  and  “trim”  as  before; 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  These  are  par¬ 
ticularly  beguiling  when  freshly  baked, 
and  as  the  dough  will  keep  for  10  days 
in  the  ice-box.  they  can  be  served  hot  in 
short  order.  Perhaps  you  don’t  eat  pie  for 
breakfast,  but  do  eat  a  molasses  cooky. 

Dainty  enough  for  any  company  occa¬ 
sion  are  butternut  wafers:  Two  eggs 
beaten  light,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one 
cup  flour,  one  tablespoon  lemon-juice, 
J4>  teaspoon  salt,  14  teaspoonful  soda, 
one  cup  broken  nut  meats.  Drop  by 
spoonfuls  far  apart,  using  old  tins  well 
greased.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
watching  carefully,  as  they  burn  easily. 

RACHEL  F.  DAHIGREN. 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 

Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for 


Headache  Neuralgia 
Pain  Toothache 

Safe^ 


Colds 

Neuritis 


Lumbago 

Rheumatism 


Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 


Aspirin  is  tlie  trade  mark  o£  Bayer 


Also  bottles  of  24  and  100- 
Manufaeture  of  Monoacetieacidester  of  Salieylicacid 


-Druggists. 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Lpon  nearly  20.UOO  farms,  Rife  Rams  are  pumping  water 
steadily  without  expense  to  their  owners.  These  Rams 
use  the  torce  of  falling  water  from  streams  or  springs  to 
pump  a  part  of  the  water  into  the  houses,  stables,  feed 
lots  and  irrigation  systems.  They  work  night  and  day 
winter  and  summer  INSTALL  A 


RIFE 

RAM 


RIFE  RAM 

ON  YOUR  FARM 

A  Rife  Ram  cannot  blow  down:  there 
needs  no  coal,  gasoline  or  other  fuel. 


is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It 

nr  ietica 1 1  v  nn  ntlonti™  wvi -  Costs  nothing  to  run  and  requires 

practiCaily  no  aUention  Wherever  conditions  permit  its  use,  the  Rife  Ram 

..sosya  Rife  Ram  and  wHl  verHyWtmf.r  SySte“  t0  bG  had'  Someone  near 


-GH- 


Our  experts  will  advise  you  fully  how  to  install  and  use  the 
itam.  this  service  is  yours  for  the  asking.  If  you  have  a 
f/eam  or  spring  with  a  flow  of  3  gallons  perminute  and  a  fall 
or  J  teet,  we  can  save  you  money.  Write  for  particulars. 


90-D  West 


RIFE  ENGINE 

Street 


COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  good  old  yriend 

Remember  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  Grandma 
pinned  around  your  neck  when 
you  had  a  cold  or  a  sore  throat? 

It  worked,  but  my  how  it  burned 
end  blistered! 

Musterole  breaks  up  colds  and  does 
its  work  more  gently— without  the  blis¬ 
ter.  Rubbed  over  the  throat  or  chest, 
it  penetrates  the  skin  with  a  tingling 
warmth  that  brings  relief  at  once. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  it  is 
a  clean,  white  ointment  good  for  all 
the  little  household  ills. 

Keep  Musterole  handy  and  use  at 
the  first  sign  of  tonsillitis,  croup,  neu¬ 
ritis,  rheumatism  or  a  cold. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Jars  &  Tubes 


Color  Your  Butter 


That 


BETTER 


MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Sure  Relief 

°3 


indigestion 'l 

CENTS 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churn¬ 
ing  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  t  o 
each  gallon  of 
cream  and  out 
of  your  churn 
comes  butter  of 
Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State 
and  National  food  laws.  Used  for  50 
years  by  all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large  bot- 


color 


ties  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery 
stores.  Write  for  free  sample  bottle. 
Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Yt. 

Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
saibtied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  Vt 


CLM?25$£iNiS 

victor; 

m 


UY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKER 

CATALOG  FREErj^s, 

Either  pin  shown  made  with  any  3  letters  and  ?>--  ■ 

‘igures  »  or  2  colors  enamel.  Silver  plate  25?^ 

S2.S0  dor.  Sterimo  silver.  400  ea~  $4.00  dot. 


BASTIAN 
645  Bastian  Bldg . 


BROS.  CO. 

,  Rochester,  N 


FORt  INDIGESTION 

25<t  and  75$  Pkgs.Sold  Everywhere 


Cutic  ura 

Toilet  Trio 

Send  for  Samples 

To  Cnticnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


SALESMEN-NEW  INVENTION 

Beats  vacuum  sweeper  and  all  its  attachments.  No  elec 
tricity  required.  All  complete,  only  $2.95.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  C.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.,  752  Grimes  SI..  Foirfield,  Iowa 


ell  My  Candy  6  Gum 


I  need  an  agent  to  sell  my  Candy.  Chewing  Gum  and 
Mints.  Large  variety.  Everybody  will  buy  from  you.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Samples  free.  Write  today. 

Milton  Gordon,  1414  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.  Dent.  10G4 

Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  cKRYcoSwarf 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us,  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Auhmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Will  These  Be  Yours? 


Next  December  the  first  prize  dairy  herd  in  our  great 
Feeders’  Contest  will  be  pictured  something  like  this  and 
sent  to  five  million  farm  families.  How  would  you  like 
to  win  this  honor  and  the  $1,000.00  prize? 

Some  dairy  cow  owner  is  going  to  win  first  place  on  his  good 
feeding  record.  Will  it  be  you  or  some  one  else?  Enter  now  and 
feed  right  for  some  of  this  prize  money. 

122  Cash  Prizes — $15,000c00 

14  Prizes  for  Cow  Testing  Associations  $  3,000.00 
14  Prizes  for  Individual  Dairy  Herds  2,100.00 

7  Prizes  for  Championship  Cows  1,000.00 

14  Prizes  for  Beef  Cattle  Feeders  2,500.00 

12  Prizes  for  supervisors  or  verifiers  2,650.00 

24  Prizes  for  herd  managers  1,250.00 

37  Prizes  for  co-operating  feed  dealers  2,500.00 

122  Prizes,  totaling  $15,000.00 

These  prizes  are  for  feeders  who  make  the  best  production 
records.  If  you  are  feeding  six  or  more  dairy  cows,  or  forty  or 
more  beef  cattle  you  can  enter  this  contest — just  as  you  enter 
your  state  fair. 

No  Entry  Fee — No  Stall  Rent 

Feed  any  ration  you  like  just  so  it  contains  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 
You  will  make  money  by  entering  this  contest  because  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  makes  more  meat  or  milk  per  dollar  of  cost  than  any  other 
high  protein  feed  you  can  buy. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  is  made  wholly  of  sound  corn.  It  is  the  gluten 
and  bran  of  corn.  There  is  less  than  8  pounds  of  bran  in  ioo 
pounds.  One  ton  of  Corn  Gluten  Feed  gives  you  the  best  feeding 
part  of  three  tons  of  whole  corn. 

Don’t  Put  It  Off — Write  Now 

This  contest  starts  April  1  and  ends  September  30,  1926.  The  prizes  will  be 
awarded  and  paid  December  1  Don't  wait  until  the  last  minute  but  write  today 
for  application  blanks  and  Bulletin  No.  4. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 
Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  C.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Why  New  Yorker  Selects 

Marietta  for  Largest  Silo 

A  Marietta  Concrete  Everlasting  Silo  20x 
60  ft.  (largest  Silo  erected  last  year;,  was 
selected  by  owners— Because— It’s  perma¬ 
nent,  Fire  Proof,  Wind  Proof— First  cost 
last  cost— Delivered  and  erected,  and  has 
Handy  Red  Wood  Hinge  doors— Owners  say 
it's  most  satisfactory  and  keeps  ensilage 
fine— (They  have  12  other  makes). 

Write  today  for  information  on  Concrete  & 
Wood  Silos.  Special  March  Discount. 


MARIETTA  SILO  CO. 


MARIETTA  OHIO 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  up^n  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Milker  on  Wheels 


SHARPIES 

COMES  complete  on  wheels  with 
its  own  engine,  or  electric  motor, 
ready  to  milk  when  unboxed. 

Enables  one  man  alone  to  milk  12  cows  in 
40  minutes. 

A  great  time  saver.  Makes  you  independent 
of  hired  help. 

A  simple,  perfect,  finely  built  machine  that 
will  give  satisfaction  year  after  year. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family  to  have 
complete  detailed  information  on  this  won¬ 
derful  labor  saver. 

s.  w  H 

Valuable  Catalog  and  Milker  data 
will  be  sent  by  mail  free  for  the 
asking.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  0.,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


DANA’S  UCSMITHi 

STOCKImhiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

T  \  T>  XT'  T  C  To  Identify  all  live  stock. 
1  j  r\  I  I  IN  I  iil  Standard.  Free  samples. 

Breeders’  Supplies 

Punches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  books,  bull  rings, 
veterinary  instruments.  Free  catalog. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  74  MainSt.,  West  Lebanon.  N.  H. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Bean  Straw  for  Cows 

For  roughage  I  feed  cows  shredded 
cornstalks  morning  and  night.  At  noon 
I  feed  bean  straw.  I  have  plenty  of 
corn  and  oats.  Will  you  suggest  some 
other  ingredient  to  go  with  the  above? 

New  York.  M.  F.  n. 

Corn  and  oats  are  both  carbohyrate 
carriers,  and  unless  accompanied  by  Al¬ 
falfa  or  clover  and  mixed  with  some  such 
protein  carrier  as  oil  meal  or  gluten 
meal,  the  mixture  lacks  protein.  Shredded 
corn  fodder  fed  in  such  quantities  as  the 
animals  will  clean  up  and  supplemented 
with  bean  straw  after  all  only  provides 
a  fair  grade  of  roughage.  The  bean  straw 
carries  some  protein  but  it  is  high  in 
fiber,  is  not  easy  to  digest  or  assimilate 
and.  if  nicely  cured  and  palatable,  it  is 
apt  to  depreciate  the  appetite  to  consume 
concentrated  products.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  ration,  using  corn  and 
oats  as  a  basis:  200  lbs  of  cornmeal,  300 
lbs  of  ground  oats.  150  lbs.  of  linseed 
meal.  200  lbs.  of  gluten  meal,  150  lbs.  of 
cottonseed  meal. 

This  combination  could  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  some  bran  blit  it  would 
be  far  better  to  provide  Alfalfa  hay  than 
to  buy  the  more  expensive  product  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  evidently 
available  an  abundance  of  the  corn  fodder 
and  the  bean  straw.  F.  c.  M. 


Too  Much  Protein 

I  have  quite  a  quantity  of  corn  fodder 
which  I  wish  to  feed  to  my  cows  and  a 
lot  of  corn  chop,  so  would  like  you  to 
formulate  a  feed  which  will  give  me  a 
32  per  cent  dairy  ration  using  50  per 
cent  corn  chop  and  as  large  a  per  cent 
of  oats  as  possible.  c.  b.  c. 

West  Virginia. 


UNADILLA 


Not  a  One  Year 
Investment ! 

With  grain  prices  sky  high 
and  your  Unadilla  filled  with 
succulent,  productive  silage, 
you  can  enjoy  a  feeling  of 
real  security. 

And  a  Unadilla  lasts  so 
long,  is  so  strong,  so  dur¬ 
able  that  if  you  spread  the 
first  cost  over  the  years  it  is 
in  use,  you’ll  find  your  year¬ 
ly  cost  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  money  you  save 
by  using  silage. 

It  isn’t  so  much  can  you 
afford  to  own  a  Unadilla — 
it’s  can  you  afford  not  to 
own  one? 

For  years  now,  we’ve  been  mak¬ 
ing  Unadilla  silos.  We  put  the 
result  of  these  years  in  every 
single  silo.  We  are  perfectly  fair 
in  saying:  You  can’t  possibly  buy 
as  good  a  silo  anywhere  near 
the  cost  of  a  Unadilla,  nor  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  at  any  price. 

Write  for  our  big  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  It  tells  the 
story  in  detail  and  gives 
some  information  on  our 
full  line  of  storage  tanks, 
water  tubs  and  vats. 

Liberal  discount  for 
cash. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y, 


b 


It  would  be  impossible  to  formulate  a 
dairy  ration  carrying  32  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  using,  as  you  suggest.  50  per  cent 
of  corn  chop  and  a  large  percentage  of 
oats.  Both  of  thes  products  are  carbo¬ 
hydrate  carriers,  realizing  only  10  or  12 
per  cent  of  protein.  In  order  to  stand¬ 
ardize  a  ration  it  would  be  necessary  to 
use  a  generous  amount  of  such  protein 
carriers  as  corn  gluten  meal  and  a  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  Relying  upon  four  prod¬ 
ucts  to  formulate  such  a  ration,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  mixture  would  be 
palatable.  If  compounded,  however,  in 
the  following  proportions  the  result  would 
be  a  ration  carrying  30  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein. 

From  our  experience  we  are  firm  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
|  wise  to  feed  a  ration  carrying  as  high  a 
|  percentage  of  protein  as  you  propose. 
Seldom  do  conditions  arise  where  a  ra¬ 
tion  carrying  more  than  24  per  cent  of 
protein  (is  essential,  especially  where  Al¬ 
falfa  or  some  legume^  'is  available  and 
where  'the  cows  have  access  to  either 
grass  or  choice  hay.  The  following  com- 

i 

bination  carries  25  per  cent  of  protein, 

!  and  it  is  not  a  mixture  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  adoption :  400  lbs.  of 
corn  chop,  200  lbs.  of  gluten  meal,  300 
lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  of  oats. 

We  dislike  to  propose  a  ration  carry- 
1  ing  as  much  cottonseed  meal  as  this  con¬ 
tains,  and  find  #t  hat  a  reduction  of  the 
cottonseed  to  200  lbs.  and  the  addition 
of  100  lbs.  of  linseed  would  be  advisable. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  utilize  more  protein 
than  this  combination  carries  then  you 
|  can  substitute  Alfalfa  or  clover  hav  for 
j  the  corn  fodder.  There  would  be  an  ad- 
!  vantage  tin  securing  a  cottonseed  meal 
!  carrying  more  than  40  per  cent  of  pro- 
!  i pin.  We  should  prefer  Alfalfa  hay  to 
Alfalfa  meal  on  general  principles. 

F.  c.  M. 


Wild  Statements  About 
Milk 

I  am  enclosing  a  newspaper  clipping 
because  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  'about  the  milk  we  are  shipping 
daily  to  New  York  City.  I  have  milked 
cows  for  36  years  and  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  heard  of  any  thing  like 
this  man  says,  and  cannot  believe  it 
until  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  so.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y.  The  article  in  question  dis¬ 
cusses  the  coffee  situation  of  the  world, 
and  tucked  away  in  the  middle  of  it  is 
the  following : 


PUT  your  horses  in  shape 
for  spring.  Don’t  let  them 
start  the  season  with  minor 
ailments  that  might  put  them 
out  of  commission.  Get  them 

fit — and  keep  them  fit — with  Gom- 
bault’s  Caustio  Balsam.  Known 
everywhere  for  41  years  as  the 
reliable  remedy  for  Spavin,  Capped 
Hock,  Curb,  Splint,  Laryngitis, 
Thoroughpin,  Quittor,  Wind  Galls, 
Poll  Evil,  Sprains,  Fistula,  Barb 
Wire  Cuts,  Calk  Wounds. 

Won’t  scar  or  discolor  the  hair.  Far 
more  effective  than  firing.  Keep  it 
handy  —  always.  Get  your  bottle 
to-day  —  $2.00  at  all  druggists,  or 
direct  from  us  upon  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAULT  S 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


,  By  all  means  send 

-  Tor  my  NewCut  Price 

Catalog  and  see  the  money 4  save 
you  on  Fence,  Gates, Steel  Posts, 1 
Barb  Wire,  Metal  and  Ready 
Roofing,  Paints.  Remember—  . 

I  PAYTHE  FREIGHT 

and  guarantee  the  quality.  Don’t  Jgjgjk 
buy  until  you  get  this  money  sav-  f  -  « 

ing  catalog— see  my  lower  prices  \ 
and  my  money-back  guarantee.  {;|||  W 
It’s  free  postpaid.  4, 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.4305Cleveland,  Ohio 


f<6) 

I 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  $22.03,”  says  I.  F.  Fisher,  kew 
r  Bethlehem,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Orates 

TSELMAN  BROS.  BoxSSO  NIUNCIE,  INDIANA 
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“Now  into  almost,  every  American  cup 
of  coffee  consumed  there  goes  a  small 
portion  of  milk.  Coffee  is  practically  an 
article  of  necessity  to  our  adult  popula¬ 
tion,  but  milk  is  an  article  of  necessity 
to  our  child  population.  Yet  while  we 
pro  best  against  a  limitation  of  shipments 
of  coffee  to  keep  prices  up  to  Brazilian 
planters,  we  overlook  the  fact  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  gallons  of  milk  are  destroyed 
every  lay  in  order  to  ‘stabilize’  the  price 
of  milk.” 

Y  e  never  heard  of  this  before  and  do 
not  believe  for  a  moment  that  “millions 
of  gallons  of  milk  are  destroyed  every 
day”  to  keep  up  the  price.  With  present 
prices  of  cheese  and  butter  that  would 
be  great  nonsense.  This  looks  like  part 
of  the  well-organized  propaganda  used  to 
discredit  farmers  and  farming  enterprises. 
It  crops  out  in  all  forms — everywhere. 


Lancaster  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  we,ek  ending  Mar.  6,  1020. 

Market,  slow.  Little  action  through¬ 
out  week.  Comparisons  with  week  ago: 
Beef  steers,  weak  to  unevenly  lower ; 
most  sales  25c  off ;  several  loads  good 
quality  bullocks  unsold:  top  for  week, 
$10.25;  load,  1,427  lb.  averages;  bulk 
of  sales,  $8.25  to  $9.  Bulls,  she  stock 
and  eanners,  holding  about  -steady;  fair 
movement  of  she  stock ;  bulk  cows,  $4 
to  $5.  Calves,  steady  to  weak.  Top 
vealers.  $15. 

Hogs,  strong,  50  to  75c  higher  for 
week :  top  westerns.  $15. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Mar.  6,  1920: 
Cattle,  51  cars:  89  from  Pennsylvania, 
0  St.  Paul.  8  Virginia,  1  Chicago,  1 
Maryland.  1  Indiana;  containing  1.31S 
head ;  722  head  trucked  in ;  total  cattle 
2.040  head,  80  calves,  378  hogs.  258 
sheep.  Comparisons  with  previous  week : 
Cattle,  47  cars,  containing  1,147  head; 
000  head  trucked  in :  total  cattle  1,753 
bead;  156  calves;  1,034  hogs,  113  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good  to  choice,  $9.25  to 
$10.25 ;  fair  to  good,  $8.50  to  $9.25 ;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair.  $8  to  $8.50;  common  to 
medium,  $6.50  to  $8. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.75 ; 
fair_to  good.  $6  to  $6.75 ;  medium  to  fair, 
$5.25  to  $6  common  to  medium,  $4.50 
to  $5.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime.  $8.50  to  $9 ; 
good  to_ choice,  $8  to  $8.50;  medium  to 
good,  $5.75  to  $S;  common  to  medium, 
$4.50  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.50; 
medium  to  good.  $4.75  to  $6;  common 
to  medium,  $4  to  $4.75;  eanners  and  cut¬ 
ters,  $2.25  to  $4. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.50 
to  $7.25;  fair  to  good,  $5.50  to  $6.50; 
medium  to  fair.  $5  to  $5.50;  common 
to  medium,  $4.50  to  $5. 

Calves.  —  Good  to  choice,  $14  to 
$15.50;  medium,  $11  to  $14;  common, 
$5  to  $11. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.75  to  $14.50 ;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs..  $14.25  to  $15:  lightweights,  100 
to  150  Tbs.,  $14.50  to  $15;  rough  stock, 
$10.75  to  $18.75. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 


aged.  $14  to  $15;  swale.  $18  to  $20; 
rye  straw,  $22  to  $23;  oat  straw.  $14  to 
$15. 

Millfeed. — Prompt  shipment,  per  ton, 
Spring  bran,  $80.50  to  $82.50;  middlings. 
$30.50  to  $87.75;  mixed  feed,  $32  to  $40; 
red  dog,  $39 ;  gluten  feed.  $39 ;  gluten 
meal,  $50.30;  hominy  feed,  $32;  stock 
feed,  $34;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $12;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  $37.50  to  $41.25;  linseed 
meal,  $48. 

*  Ma*s’  yel]ow.  $2.25  to  $3  per 
100-lb.  bag;  native,  $1.40  to  $1.50  box  • 
Spanish,  $1.50  to  $2  per  half  case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountains,  100-lb. 
sack,  $4.40  to  $4.50;  sweet  potatoes,  $2.60 
to  $2.65  bskt. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  33  to* 
35c;  medium,  25  to  30c;  chickens,  35 
to  40c ;  western,  dry  packed  fowl,  fancy 
large,  33  to  35c;  medium,  31  to  33c; 
small,  28  to  33c ;  chickens,  fancy  large, 
35  to  40c-;  medium,  30  to  34c;  turkeys, 
choice,  50  to  58c;  old  cocks,  21  to  28c; 
Ihm  fowl  and  chickens,  30  to  32c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  loose,  $16  to 
$1S  crt. :  beets,  $1  tc  $1.50  box ;  cab- 
bages,  $3.50  to  $4  bbl.  ;  carrots,  $1.50  to 
to  $2  box;  cauliflower.  $2.25  to  $2.75 
vrt.  ;  celery,  $4  to  $5.50  crt.  ;  cucumbers, 
Ao.  1.  $9  to  $10  box;  No.  2.  $5  to  $6; 
e^J>lce’  to  $1.15  box;  iceberg,  $2.50 
to  $4  crt. ;  peppers,  $4  to  $7  crt.;  pars¬ 
nips.  $1.75  to  $2  box;  rhubarb,  hothouse, 
lo  to  loc  lb.  ;  radishes,  $1.50  to  $2.25 
box;  spinach,  $1  to  $1.25  bslct,;  tomatoes. 

•  >0  to  60c  lb.  ;  southern,  repacked.  $5  to 
$6  crt.;  turnips,  $1.25  to  $1.50  box ; 
rutabages,  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  100-lb.  bag; 
squash,  $2.25  to  $8.50  bbl. 


N.  J,  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  cf  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  bas<ed 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
March  8,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
Stales  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
l’rM*re?  i 0 >'  Belvidere,  Washington, 

Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Fleming! on,  Freneh- 
lown,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
viHe,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell.  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover.  Paterson, 
Morristown.  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


No.  2  white  oats  . 

No.  3  white  oats . 

No.  2  yellow^  corn  . 

No.  3  yellow*  coi’n  . 

Per  Bu. 

.  .$0.51  5h 
.50% 

.  -90% 

Spring  bran  . 

Per  Ton 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Yellow  homiuv  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

.  .  31.40 

Flour  middlings  . 

36%  cottonseed  meal  . 

43%  cottonseed  meal  . 

34%  linseed  meal  . 

.  .  37.90 
..  42.40 

Prices 

Paid 

to 

Farmers. 

—  Milling 

(( 

wheat,  bu 

$1-45; 

corn,  72c 

;  hay,  haled, 

Timothy, 

ton,  $16 

to  $18:  straw.  $10  to 

$11. 

Selling 

Price 

of 

Feeds. — B: 

ran,  ton,  $35 

I  am 

to  $36 ;  shorts. 

$35  to  $39; 

hominy,  $37 

milk  as 

m  -mo  .  $-±\f  to  cp-dt.1  ;  imseni, 

$53  to  $54;  gluten,  $44.50  to  $45.50; 
ground  oats.  $38  to  $39 ;  Alfalfa,  regu¬ 
lar,  $41  to  $42;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent, 
$44.50  to  $45.50 ;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent, 
$32.50  to  $33.50;  IS  per  cent.  $36.50  to 
$87.50;  20  per  cent,  $89  to  $40;  24  per 
cent,  $45  to  $46;  25  per  cent,  $48  to  $49; 
horse  feed.  85  per  cent,  $42  to  $43  ;  Al¬ 
falfa  meal,  fine,  $45  to  $46. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  $1  to  $2.25  box ; 
fresh  packed,  $2  to  $4  bbl. ;  storage,  $8  to 
$5.50 :  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $2  bbl. ; 
Greenings.  $2  to  $3.50  bbl. ;  McIntosh 
Reds,  $2.25  to  $4  box ;  Northern  Spies, 
$2.50  to  $4  bbl.;  Russets,  $1.50  to  $4; 
Starks,  $2  to  $3  bbl. ;  western  boxes,  $2 
to  $3. 

Butter. — Fresh  creamery,  extras.  43% 
to  44c ;  firsts,  42  to  43c ;  seconds.  40% 
to  41%c;  boxes  and  prints.  47  to  4So; 
held  extras,  43  to  43%e;  firsts,  41%  to 
42%c;  seconds,  40%  to  41c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  twins,  firsts,  25  to 
25%e:  Young  America,  25%  to  26%c; 
hoi  cl  extras,  27  to  2Sc;  firsts,  25L>  to 
26  %c 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
35  to  86c ;  mixed  colors,  S3  to  34c ;  white 
extras,  31  to  32c;  eastern  extras,  32  to 
38c;  western  extras.  32  to  33c;  western 
extras,  firsts,  30  to  31e;  firsts,  28  to 
29c;  seconds,  26%  to  27%e. 

Fruit. — Cranberries,  $6  to  $13  half  bbl. 
box  ;  grapefruit,  $4.50  to  $6  box  ;  lemons, 
$5  to  $6.25  box ;  oranges,  Florida,  $4.50 
to  $5.75;  California  navels.  $4.50  to  $6; 
pineapples,  Porto  Rico.  $6.50  to  $8  crt. ; 
strawberries,  40  to  50c  box. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1, 
Timothy.  $27  to  $28;  No.  2.  Timothy, 
$25  to  $27  ;  No.  3,  Timothy,  $18  to  $20 ; 
eastern,  $18  to  $24;  shipping,  $14  to  $16; 
Clover  mixed  $23  to  $26;  poor  and  dam¬ 


Drink  More  Milk” 
Campaign 


1  Uium  mu  iUltti  UULU111UI1I- 

ties  need  this  education  more  than  the 
city  people?  I  know  how  good  milk  is. 
I  know  what  it  can  do  for  one’s  health 
(I  was  on  a  strict  milk  diet  for  nearly 
three  years  and  it  made  me  a  new  body), 
but  on  a  trip  through  New  York  State 
and  Vermoht  last  Fall  I  was  able  to 
buy  milk  to  drink  in  but  one  place  out¬ 
side  of  the  large  cities.  And  at  many  of 
the  dairy  farms  at  which  I  stopped  and 
tried  to  buy  milk  they  seemed  surprised 
that  anybody  would  drink  milk.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  was  looked  upon  only  as  a  cash 
product  that  rich  city  people  were  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  use.  Where  I  did  buv 
some  milk  to  drink  in  the  country,  and 
the  only  place  I  could  buy,  the  man  had 
been  sick  and  had  had  a  pail  (about  1 
qt.)  sent  down  to  his  stand  for  his  own 
use,  and  was  glad  to  let  me  have  a 
glassful.  F.  E.  B. 

Massachusetts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


] 


WANTED- WHITE  B4BY  RABBITS 

any  amount.  State  price  and  quantity  in  first  letter 

1  he  Nature  Friend, 2021  Boston  ltd.,  New  York,  N,  V. 

COR  SALE — Oracle  Doe  Kids,  2  and  4  moa.  old 
■  apiece.  Abram  B.  Thomas  New  Danville,  Pa. 


ForSalp  TWO  RegUtered  JERSEY  HEIFERS 
ror  oaie  A  BULLOCK  Burllngham,  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves $35  "U  fr,°,m  * 40 

V.  ,  months  old.  Good 

low  eonSc  c«DuoV  nlarked-  Accredited  herd. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

ducingcows.  Mostly  white  and  well  marked.  Herd  fully 
accredited.  *35  to  $85.  PERKY  tv,  Kit  IN,  Pern,  Vermont 


c*°ir  Ayrshire  Bull  Calf  0,‘tstandinganimal  out  of  high' 

S«LE  HJiailMC  DUIIUdll  producing  cow.  Make  offer  and 
save  her  from  butcher.  E.  tv.  I.EiXING.  Loodonvllle,  N  Y. 


1C 


Can  You  Think 

OF  ANYTHING  FINER 

than  to  wheel  this  Sharpies  Moto 
Milker  into  your  dairy  tonight  and 
milk  your  cows  ? 

It  comes  complete  on  wheels  with 
its  own  electric  motor  (quarter  (]4) 
horse  motor)  ready  to  milk  when 
unboxed. 

SHARPIES 

Requires  no  installation. 

Enables  one  person  alone  to  milk  12  cows 
m  40  minutes. 

A  great  time  saver. 

Makes  you  independent  of  hired  help. 

A.  simple,  perfect,  finely  built  machine  that 
will  give  you  years  of  satisfactory  use. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  family  to 
have  complete  detailed  information  on  this 
wonderful  labor-saver. 

’N  SV  -N 

Write  for  catalog  and  complete  milking 
machine  information  which  is  sent  free. 

In  writing,  state  number  of 
cows  you  milk 

THE  SHARPLES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  F.,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


I 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

8R0QKMEAD’S  MERMAID  won  10  First  Prizes,  o  Second 
Prizes,  1  Senior  and  1  Grand  Championship  at 
7  shows  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  1925. 

Bull  Calves  of  same  Breeding  at  reasonable  prices. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  od- 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dai*t  f4RMf  „  f  JM  g|<  pMi-<  p. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Buh  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


For  Sale-Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds.  Nearby  springers, 
fresh  cows  open  and  bi-ed  heifers.  Young  pure 
bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn 

Sviniiysiclc  Gr  UERNSEYS 

One  yearling  bull  sired  by  Maxim  of  Linda  Vista.  Two 
yearling  heifers  and  six  Fall  and  Winter  calves  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  bl  eeding.  Accredited  herd. 

Jas.  E.  van  Alntyne  Rinderhook,  N.Y. 

Offering  Typey  7-Months  Guernsey  Bull 

A.  R.  sire,  at  $50.  Leon  Emory.  Rushville, N.Y. 

M  A  Y  ROSE  Gr  UERNSEYS 

A  lew  Cows,  Bull*  and  Heifers,  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves. 
Reg.  Write  your  wants.  A.  31.  KENNEL,  Honey  Brook,  l*a. 

The  very  best  breeding. 
Aceredited  h  e  r  d.  Write 

OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y. 


Guernsey  Heifers  For  Sale  Accredited  herd.  w,,ie 

for  information.  '^rnrT,/^  TTT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


J 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanestcounty,  and  save  ^of  cost 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED,  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Prop. 

FERRETS  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
J.  gles,  paiis  or  dozen  lots. 

Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H,  KEGFEK  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size  -  Quality-  Breeding 

Big  type,  fast  growing  Chester  Whites  and  York¬ 
shire  crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 
Barrows,  boars,  sows. 

6-8  weeks  old., . ....$6,50  each 

8-10  weeks  old .  7.00  each 

Shouts,  3  months  old _ 10.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
tor  crating,  WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  854 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.25 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each ;  good,  healthy  stock 
tree  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  3o  Purebred  Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D.,  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  audit  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington 
Street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel  W oh.  1415. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

_  SOLD  OUT. 

RICHARD  E.  WAIS  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

SO  GOOD  PIGS  For  Feeding  or  Breeding 

Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland.  6  wks.  old  $8  each 

I.  R.  TANGIER  2  S<mY ork^ Springs,  Pa.' 


ZDUROCS  Prlon  »nd  Sensation  Breed- 

77  in*’  AH  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrltield,  N.  Y. 


OUROCS-Brpd  Snws  „ elmwood  farms 

wwuvua  UICU  OOWS  p.  O.  Box  15  itraiifoi  d,  X.  Y. 

Brioradipr  Dlirnrc  Summer  and  Fall  pigs  for  s  ite. 

01 uUIUCS  Allen  H.  Post,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Duroc-Jersey  Swine  r.  h.°CK  WAT^jfdt,e”.  v 

REGISTERED  Spotted  POLAND  CHINA  SPRING  PIGS 

vSfy  vo  prices  on  Pairs  and  Trios  m  t 

akin.  Write  Brookside Farm,  Middletown,  Virginia 

0  I  C  Beg.  liar.  pigs.  Bred  from  Grand  Champion.  Big 
p'Vri'r  type-  Easy  feeding  stock.  $12.74  ea.  Unrelated. 
Pans,  3-o.  Ordernow  to  shipMay  1st.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.y. 

COR  SALE — Six-Wkg.-Old  Pigs,  $6  each.  All  breeds 

*  Sunnybrook  Stock  Farm  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


[ 


DOGS 


1 


Am  Offering  T wo  Male  and  Two  Female 

SHEPHERD  (POLICE)  DOGS 

of  extremely  good  blood  lines  for  sale.  These  dogs  are 
very  suitable  as  farm  dogs  having  been  raised  on  a  farm 
of  lorty  acres  and  are  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  ani 
mals.  A  wonderful  opportunity  I  Prices  from  *25  to  $50 
Greenfair  Kennels _ Greenwich,  Conn, 

Cine  POLICE  BITCH,  16  raos.  old.,  reg.,  V  K  C 

'  Marybrook  Orchards  Fannettsburg'  Pa. 


SIX-WEEKS-OLD  PUPPIES 

For  Real  Protection— a  Fox  Ter¬ 
rier.  Best  rat,  pet  or  watch  dog 

WM.  J.  HELMKE,  1224  Brinckerhoff  Ave.,  Utica,  New  York 


COCKER  SPANIEL,  Male,  6  Months  Old 

Orange  and  white,  fully  pedigreed,  $80.  Black  female 
Cockei  s,  three  months  old,  very  well  bred,  all  papers 
Black  Spaniel  dog,  no  papers,  nice  dog,  $25.  Shinned 
on  approval.  Write  wants.  LOUIS  N  EST,  Oceanport,  N.  J 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

assured.  O.  H.  Riley  Franklin,  Vermont 


Two  Beautiful  Young  White  Collies 

Bargains.  ROSELAND  KENNELS  Burkeville,  Virginia 


Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs  bBem,d 

ty.  Registered.  BOWDEN  001, LIB  FA  KM  Mansfield,  Ohio 


nniliP  Pimnioe  the  better  sort.  Illustrated  eircular  free 
UOIlie  ruppies  CbOYEKNOOK  KENlNEI,8,<'h.mt)c,"lmr[.'pa 


)edlgree<l  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 

kind.  Also  Pox  Terriers.  NELSgN  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— LLEWELLIN  and  ENGLISH  SETTERS 

Also  Maryland  bred  rabbit  hounds.  Sent  on  trial.  Pampli- 
let  tree.  O.  K.  Kennels  Marydel,  Maryland 


Lake  Shore  Rpnnpk  Offers.  Fox,  Coonand 

LdM.  unui  G  ncilllGIb  Ha b bit  Hound  Pups  r 


i  on  approval. 


ShpnarH  Plinc  Uted  from  real  farm  dogs.  $7.50  each. 
oneparu  rups  OSCAR  RILEY  franklin;  Vermont 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  Airedales,  all  ages.  Will  =hiD 
C  C.  O.  D.  Shady  Side  Farms  Madison,  N.  Y. 

FnrSaip  English  Setter  Puppies  6  mos. 

rur  Odie  e.  L.  SPAULDING  New  Berlin,  N.  Y 


GREAT  DANE  PT/P5-S25-S35 

Male  and  Female.  W.  G.  HUENKE  Dunellen,  N.  J 

U/ANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
"Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 


HORSES 


BELGIANS-Golts  Registered  and  Grade 

1  to  3  y i'S.  old.  Also  some  well  broken  registered  mares 
with  foal,  by  Echodale  Farceur. 

Ash  Grove  Farms  Saratoga  Springs,  N  Y, 

For  Sale-COLT,  3 y2  YEARS  OLD 

granddaughter  of  Peter  the  Great.  Kind  in  harness 
and  saddle.  J.  T.  LYNN  White  Lake,  H .  Y. 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


TRA  DE-MARK 
REGISTERED 


COST 


Comparative  tests  prove  that 
B-B(RULL  BRAND)  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Feeds  give  greater  pro¬ 
duction  at  lower  costs. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  descriptive  booklets 
MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets.  Buffalo,  N.  Y- 


PRODUCE  MORE 
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‘Jbe  RURAL 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Nail-prick  Lameness 

I  have  *a  horse  which  stepped  on  a  nail 
over  two  months  ago  and  it  has  not 
healed  yet.  I  was  advised  by  a  neighbor 
to  use  carbolic  acid  diluted  in  water  and 
poured  in  twice  a  day,  but  it  has  not 
helped  yet.  Her  hoof  seems  hollow  and 
is  full  of  matter.  ^  J.  K. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  was  right  to  use  carbolic  acid  or 
some  other  effective  disinfectant  to  pre¬ 
vent  infection  from  causing  lockjaw  or 
blood  poisoning  in  the  case  mentioned, 
but  that  does  not  suffice  to  insure  per¬ 
manent  healing  when  the  nail-prick  has 
injured  important  structures  in  the  hoof. 

Treatment  now  necessary  will  be  to 
cast  the  horse  or  lay  him  on  an  operating- 
table,  or  otherwise  restrain  him,  so  that 
the  hoof  can  be  handled  without  injury 
to  the  animal  or  operator.  After  inject¬ 
ing  a  local  anesthetic,  such  as  a  eueaine 
or  cocaine  solution,  upon  the  trunk 
nerves  leading  to  the  foot,  and  after  per¬ 
fectly  scrubbing  the  entire  hoof  clean, 
every  bit  of  loose,  rotten  or  under-run 
horn  of  the  hoof  wall,  froa  and  sole 
should  be  removed  by  means  of  a  clean, 
sharp  lioof-knife.  Then  the  exposed  tis¬ 
sues  should  be  swabbed  with  a  l-to-500 
solution  of  bichlorid  of  mercury,  or  with 
a  five  per  cent  solution  of  mereuro- 
chrome.  The  place  where  the  nail  en¬ 
tered  should  be  laid  bare  and  opened 
freely  to  insure  free  drainage  for  pus. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  diseased  bone 
is  present  and  will  have  to  be  removed, 
if  the  nail  penetrated  close  to  the  toe,  or 
it  may  be  that  the  tendon  running  over 
the.  navicular  bone  of  the  hoof  and  at¬ 
taching  to  the  sole  of  the  hoof  (coffin  or 
pedal  bone)  may  have  been  punctured 
and  become  diseased.  If  that  is  the  case, 
the  cartilage  will  have  to  be  cut  down 
upon  and  the  affected  parts  removed  be¬ 
fore  permanent  healing  can  take  place. 

An  even  worse  condition  is  puncture 
of  the  coffin  joint,  or  synovial  bursa,  for 
synovia  then  leaks  from  the  joint,  and 
healing  is  only  effected  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Indeed,  when  the  value  of  the 
horse  is  small  and  the  joint  has  been 
opened  by  a  nail-prick,  treatment  may 
not  succeed,  or  pay,  and  it  is  then  a 
mercy  to  put  the  suffering  animal  hu¬ 
manely  out  of  its  misery. 

Following  the  operation  upon  the  hoof, 
cover  the  wound  and  exposed  parts  with 
a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of  calomel 
and  bismuth  subnitrate  and  six  parts  of 
finely  powdered  boric  acid,  or  sterilized 
cotton,  to  be  bound  on  with  clean  band¬ 
ages.  This  dressing  should  be  renewed 
twice  daily,  at  first,  and  once  daily  there¬ 
after  until  healing  is  complete.  During 
the  healing  process,  should  lameness  per¬ 
sist,  relief  may  be  given,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  by  applying  a  blister  to  the  hoof- 
head,  after  clipping  off  the  hair.  A  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  should  be  employed,  as 
it  is  unlikely  that  home  treatment  will 
succeed.  A.  s.  a. 


Silage  for  Sheep 

I  have  fed  my  sheep  silage  for  the  last 
six  years,  but  it  lias  not  proved  satis¬ 
factory.  il  will  not  feed  it  to  sheep  any 
more,  but  have  gone  back  to  my  old 
method  of  feeding  oats,  bran  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  Silage  with  green  mold  on  it 
will  kill' sheep.  Silage  also  causes  paral¬ 
ysis  in  suckling  lambs.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  mold  or  the  acid  that 
kills  the  sheep,  but  it  certainly  kills  them 
quickly.  1  have  lost  some  valuable  sheep 
from  that,  cause  very  recently,  as  I  was 
ill  and  obliged  to  hire  some  one  to  feed 
my  'Sheep  who  was  ignorant  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  feeding  moldy  silage. 

ROBERT  WEELWOOD. 

Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 

Regarding  silage  for  sheep,  I  will  say 
that  there  are  all  grades  of  -silage  the 
isame  as  all  grades  of  hay.  Moldy  clover 
hay  is  not  good  for  any  animal.  Neither 
is  moldy  silage.  I  have  been  feeding  sil¬ 
age  to  sheep  for  the  last  ten  years  with 
best  results,  both  to  lambs  and  breeding 
ewes.  I  used  to  grow  turnips  for  them, 
but  silage  is  much  easier  to  grow.  If 
one  will  remember  that  the  -silo  does  not 
add  anything  to  what  you  put  in  it  will 
often  save  trouble.  If  you  put  in  over-ripe 
dry  corn  you  take  out  the  same.  Be  sure 
your  silo  is  tight,  doors  and  all ;  don  t 
cut  your  corn  and  leave  it  on  tlie  ground 
two  or  three  days.  I  wait  until  my  corn 
is  nicely  glazed;  never  cut  more  than 


half-day  ahead  of  the  filler.  I  cut  the 
stalks  fine  1-3  in.  long.  They  all  come 
apart  and  look  like  coafse  sawdust.  Pack 
it  good  and  when  filled  cut  about  two  feet 
straw  and  cover  top.  If  you  wet  straw 
all  the  better.  After  removing  straw, 
you  have  very  little  silage  to  throw  off. 
I  feed  the  silage  once  a  day  with  other 
roughage  for  grain,  cull  beans,  corn  and 


oats.  I  am  feeding  about  300  this  Win¬ 
ter  ;  have  lost  only  one  old  sheep. 

Tuscola  Co.,  Mich.  H.  A.  bishop. 

In  response  to  W.  W.  Reynold’s  re¬ 
quest  for  information  on  silage  for  sheep, 
in  my  experience,  although  rather  limited, 
I  find  that,  in  some  years  there  is  more 
“smut”  on  corn  and  silage  seems  to  cause 
more  trouble  with  sheep  in  those  years 
than  in  years  when  there  is  not  so  much 
smut.  Corn  siloed  when  quite  green  also 
causes  digestive  troubles.  I  find  that 
some  sheep  are  inclined  to  eat  more  than 
is  good  for  them.  The  only  satisfactory 
way  I  ever  found  was  to  feed  in  small 
bunches  (penned  off),  say  8  or  10  in  a 


NEW-YORKER 

pen,  and  give  them  not  to  exceed  %  bit. 
to  the  pen,  using  silage  mostly  as  an 
appetizer  and  conditioner.  To  a  man 
with  200  this  is  next  to  impossible.  I 
would  not  attempt  feeding  silage  myself 
if  I  had  over  50  or  60  head  unless  my 
corn  was  at  least  dented  at  time  of  silo¬ 
ing  and  also  comparatively  free  of  “smut” 
or  ergot.  As  with  dairy  cows  too  sour 
silage  will  cause  digestive  troubles,  as 
will  spoiled  or  frozen  silage. 

Trumbull  Co.,  O.  H.  H,  beers. 

We  feed  a  bushel  of  good  silage  to 
about  20  sheep  twice  a  day  with  all  the 
Alfalfa  hay  they  will  clean  up  3  times  a 


day.  They  get  no  grain  but  they  do 
like  a  basket  of  Alfalfa  leaves  or  chaff 
at  night.  They  are  in  good  order  and 
we  have  one  lamb  that  is  growing  like 
a  weed.  Several  -sheep  growers  in  this 
locality  feed  silage  and  consider  it  good 
for  them  if  it  is  from  fairly  well  matured 
corn  and  not  moldy.  If  it  is  too  losening, 
feed  less.  J-  c.  Gordon. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  see  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Reynolds  (one 
of  the  sheepmen’s  best  friend  asks  about 
silage  for  sheep.  I  fed  silage  to_  sheep 
for  two  Winters,  hut  do  not  like  it  as  a 
feed  for  breeding  ewes,  so  have  discon¬ 
tinued  it  as  I  do  not  think  it  worth  the 


trouble  and  care  it  takes  to  feed  sil¬ 
age  to  breeding  ewes.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  had  any  mortality  from  feeding  silage, 
but  the  general  health  of  the  ewes  was 
not  so  good  as  when  I  used  coru.  bran, 
oats  and  linseed  meal.  One  year  I  had  a 
very  early  lot  of  lambs  and  did  feed  them 
all  the  silage  they  would  eat  with  good 
results,  but  for  breeding  ewes  I  do  not 
care  for  it  at  all.  F.  d.  wood. 

Rappahannock  Co.,  Ya. 

My  sheep  are  Hampshires  and  Hamp¬ 
shire  grades  largely,  a  breed  which  I 
consider  the  best  general  put  pose  sheep 
for  this  section  which  will  produce  1 
or  2  good  iambs  and  an  average  of  6  lbs. 
of  %  blood  wool  per  head  for  the  entire 
flock.  I  breed  my  ewes  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  got  my  first  lamb  this  year, 
Jan.  6 ;  now  have  35  good  husky  lambs 
from  28  ewes,  some  of  these  lambs  will 
weigh  35  lbs.  each.  As  soon  as  a  ewe 
has  her  lamb  she  is  'shut  in  a  small  pen 
alone  or  with  one  or  two  others  and  as 
soon  as  the  lamb  gets  nicely  started  all 
pure-bred  lambs  are  ear-tagged  and  num¬ 
bered  and  a  record  kept  of  their  age  and 
breeding ;  also  all  lambs  are  docked  and 
all  ram  lambs  (except  a  few  of  the  best 
purebred  ones  kept  for  breeders),  are 
castrated.  When  they  are  about  2  weeks 
old  they  are  ready  to  be  put  together  in 
a  pen  with  the  ewes,  away  from  the  ones 
which  have  not  yet  had  lambs.  As  soon 
as  a  ewe  has  lambs  I  begin  feeding  some 
grain  about  1  qt.  per  day  for  the  ewe  and 
lamb  on  full  feed.  I  use  a  mixture  of 
4  bushels  of  oats  and  100  lbs.  of  bran  or 
wheat  feed.  All  the  good  corn  silage 
they  will  eat  and  what  good  clover  and 
Alfalfa  hay  they  want.  I  have  never  seen 
an  ill  effects  from  the  use  of  silage  in 
this  way,  but  I  should  be  afraid  to  feed 
any  that  was  moldy  or  otherwise  not 
first  class.  About  the  middle  of  July  1 
take  all  lambs  that  have  not  been  sold 
before,  away  from  the  ewes  and  put  them 
in  the  meadow  where  they  can  have  an 
extra  chance  until  Winter,  the  ewes  have 
the  run  of  the  orchard  and  get  very  fat 
before  Winter  when  they  go  on  a  ration 
of  clover  and  Alfalfa  until  ready  to  lamb 
again.  Last  year  from  16  pure-bred  and 
34  grade  ewes,  bred,  and  10  ewe  lambs 
and  my  rains  I  sold  stock  and  wool  to 
the  amount  of  $1,045.86  with  a  feed  bill 
of  less  than  $100,  and  have  the  same 
number  of  sheep  on^hand  as  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  The  worthless  dog 
is  the  sheepman’-s  worst  trouble  here. 
We  lost  18  ewes  and  lambs  during  the 
year  by  dogs.  M.  c.  WHITNEY. 

Susquehanna,  Co.,  Fa. 


SUGARED  SCHUMACHER  FEED  plus  high  protein  con¬ 
centrates,  makes  milk  most  economically  and  turns  a  certain 
sure  profit  for  the  dairyman. 

W.  F.  Whittier,  Stockdale  Guernsey  Farm,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  writes: 

“With  my  milking  herd  I  use  the  following  mixture: 

800  lbs.  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed,  200  lbs.  Gluten 
Feed,  200  lbs.  Oil  Meal.  My  herd  returns  me  $3.26 
for  every  dollar  expended  for  feed,  which  is  very 
satisfactory  indeed.” 

SUGARED  SCHUMACHER  FEED  will  improve  the  value 
of  high  protein  feeds  and  rations  by  widening  their  variety, 
adding  to  their  palatability,  enriching  their  mineral  content,  and 
increasing  their  total  food  value. 

MOST  OF  ALL,  SUGARED  SCHUMACHER  FEED  WILL 
DISTINCTLY  LOWER  FEED  COSTS,  MAINTAINING 
HIGHEST  PRODUCTION  and  EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

SUGARED  SCHUMACHER  FEED  stands  ready  to  serve 
everv  dairyman.  Get  your  needed  supply  today. 

Sold  by  Feed  Dealers.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to 


The  Quaker  Line  of  Dairy  Feeds 

Boss  Dairy  Ration  -  -  -  24%  Protein 
Big  Q  Dairy  Ration  -  -  20%  Protein 

Quaker  Dairy  Feed  -  -  -  16%  Protein 


The  Quaker  Qals  (pmpany 


Address 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


(4) 


The  good  yoke  of  oxen  shown  herewith  are  owned  by  Sylvester  Rouscli,  of  Warren 
County  N  Y  Tlnev  are  a  cross  between  Brown  Swiss  and  Guernsey  and  are 
twins.  They  are  eight  years  old  and  weigh  about  3.000  lbs.  The  driver  is  the  son 
who  is  in  partnership  with  his  father  on  a  148-acre  farm.  These  oxen  provide  the 

motive  power  and  do  the  job  well. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Hot  Water  Brooder 

We  are  planning  to  make  a  hot  water 
brooder  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  will 
work  if  we  make  it  according  to  our 
plans.  Wc  are  enclosing  a  drawing.  Can 
you  tell  us  if  the  water  will  circulate  for 
us.  The  brooder  will  be  20  ft.  long.  We 
want  it  level  on  the  floor.  The  heater  is 
lower  than  heating  pipe.  Below  is  shown 
how  we  intend  circulating  the  water. 
Above  shows  the  back  pipe  3  or  4  inches 
from  the  floor,  then  each  pipe  is  a  little 
higher  until  the  eighth  pipe,  which  is  the 
return  pipe.  If  the  heating  pipes  were 
all  the  same  height  from  the  floor  then 
we  would  use  a  manifold,  but  we  do  not 
want  the  heating  pipes  all  the  same 
height.  This  plan  should  give  the  chicks 
a  chance  to  select  the  proper  tempera¬ 
ture.  w.  B. 

The  system  as  you  have  shown  it  in 
the  drawing  would  fail  to  work  because 
the  circulation  should  be  from  the  top 
downward  rather  than  from  the  bottom 
upward  as  you  indicate.  'Study  the  cool¬ 
ing  system  of  an  automobile  and  note 


slopes  from  the  house  to  the  supply  tank 
in  the  milk-house  from  which  the  water 
is  taken  the  line  can  be  arranged  to 
drain  ;  better  plan  to  get  it  below  frost, 
however.  Be  particularly  careful  where 
the  line  passes  under  paths  or  roads,  or 
where  it  passes  through  a  masonry  wall, 
as  the  frost  penetrates  deeply  in  these 
places. 

If  your  spring  has  sufficient  flow  and 
fall  to  operate  a  ram  I  would  suggest 
placing  a  ram  at  the  spring,  pumping  the 
water  to  a  small  tank  in  the  attic,  and 
permitting  the  overflow  to  pass  through 
the  milk-house,  to  the  stock  tank  in  the 
yard.  This  would'  insure  a  steady  supply 
of  fresh  water  for  household  use. 

ROBERT  II.  SMITH, 

Department  Farm  Mechanics. 


Cement  Floor  for  Basement 

How  should  I  mix  cement  for  a  floor 
in  my  basement?  I  want  to  know  how 
much  sand,  gravel  and  cement  to  use, 
how  much  sand  and  gravel  to  a  12-qt. 
pail  of  cement.  My  basement  had  about 
5  ins.  of  water  in  it  at  times.  What 
can  I  use  to  make  it  waterproof?  Must 


Hot  Water  Brooder  Arrangement 


Where  Harness  Break 


Unless  the  friction  which  causes  the  wear  on  the  hame  clips,  trace  loops  and 
breech  dees  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  unexpected  accidents  are  bound  to 
happen.  But  when  you  buy  a  Godfrey  “Metalined”  Anti-Friction  Harness— 


The  Harness  Sensation  ol  the  Age ! 


Y"OU  will  not  have  such  expensive  mis¬ 
haps.  You  will  have  a  harness  that — 
with  the  ordinary  amount  of  care — will 
last  you  for  18  to  20  years. 

At  all  the  usual  points  of  wear,  no 
straps,  not  even  the  hame  tugs  or  trace 
straps,  touch  the  metal  parts  which  really 
withstand  all  the  friction  and  wear.  For 
at  their  connecting  points  they  are  all 
fortified  with  rustless  bronze  bushings  and 
other  wear-resisting  material. 

The  above  cut  shows  in  detail  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  breech  dee  and  connections.  You 
will  see  at  a  glance  how  impossible  it  would 
be  for  the  straps  to  wear  out  before  the  entire 
harness  gives  way. 

What  About  the  Leather? 

All  leather  used  in  our  branded  harness  is 
from  selected  packer  steer  hides  and  only 
from  that  portion  20"  from  the  backbone — the 
toughest  leather  known  It  is  triple  tested 


and  even  the  1"  straps  must  stand  a  pulling 
test  of  over  4000  pounds. 

The  above  description  will  give  you  a  general 
idea  how  all  Godfrey  Harness  are  constructed. 
But  to  really  appreciate  its  exceptional  quality 
and  economy  you  must  see  the  harness  or  per¬ 
mit  us  to  send  you  illustrated  and  descriptive 
literature,  which  will  tell  you  all  about  this 
unrivalled  product. 

Our  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  any  branded  Godfrey  Harness 
for  three  years  against  any  major  repairs.  We 
also  guarantee  to  replace,  without  cost,  any 
strap  or  part  that  breaks  or  fails  to  serve  dur¬ 
ing  the  natural  life  of  the  harntss — if  caused  by 
faulty  workmanship  or  material. 

If  you  need  now  or  will  heed  in  the  near 
future,  the  most  serviceable  and  most  econom¬ 
ical  harness  to  be  obtained,  write  us  today 
for  complete  information  about  this  new 
harness  marvel. 

G.  R.  GODFREY  COMPANY 

(Est.  1869)  Dept.  22  Gardner,  Mass. 


that  the  hot  water  from  the  jacket  flows 
to  the  top  of  the  radiator,  works  dovva 
through  it  and  then  by  the  return  pipe 
to  the  jacket  where  it  is  again  heated 
and  again  flows  through  the  upper  pipe 
to  the  top  of  ijhe  radiator. 

The  circulation  has  to  be  in  this  way 
because  the  water  expands  when  heated 
and  hence  becomes  lighter  and  is  forced 
to  the  top  by  the  colder,  heavier  water. 
At  the  boiling  point  water  weighs  about 
2  2-3  pound's  less  per  cubic  foot  than 
when  at  its  greatest  density  (39.1°). 
This  is  all  the  force  available  to  cause  a 
circulation  so  the  coil  and  piping  should 
be  arranged  with  easy  bends  to  permit 
as  easy  a  flow  as  possible.  I  have  shown 
the  direction  of  flow  by  means  of  arrows. 

R.  H..  S. 


Water  for  Milk-house  and 
Dwelling* 

My  spring  is  about  500  ft.  from  the 
house,  and  the  spring  is  not  high  enough 
to  send  the  water  to  the  sink  in  the 
kitchen.  I  bought  this  farm  last  year, 
and  the  people  who  owned  the  farm  had 
a  trough  in  the  cellar,  the  water  coming 
from  the  spring  to  the  trough.  They 
had  a  pump  in  the  kitchen  down  cellar 
to  the  trough,  and  pumped  the  water  to 
use.  I  did  not  like  the  water  being  in 
the  cellar.  I  had  to  have  a  milk-room  to 
cool  the  milk  and  a  watering  trough  for 
the  cattle,  so  I  connected  the  pipe  direct 
to  the  milk-room  from  the  cellar.  Can 

1  have  a  pump  in  the  kitchen  and  lay  a 

2  in.  pipe  to  the  milk-house  and  pump 

the  water  from  the  milk-house  to  the 
dwelling?  I  am  thinking  of  building  a 
concrete  trough  in  the  milk-house  for 
that  purpose,  the  overflow  from  that 
trough  to  go  into  another  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  for  cattle  to  drink.  Our  house  is 
about  200  ft.  from  milk-house  and  the 
sink  where  the  pump  is  going  to  stand 
is  about  10  ft.  higher  /than  milk-house 
or  trough  where  the  water  is  now.  Can 
I  let  the  water  out  of  pump  so  it  will 
not.  freeze  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  pipe 
below?  Will  a  pitcher  pump  draw  the 
water  /to  the  kitchen?  j.  H. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

You  can  secure  water  as  you  suggest, 
if  I  understand  your  letter  correctly.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  use  a  2  in.  wipe, 
however,  1%  in.  should  be  sufficiently 
large  for  this  200  ft.  run,  and  will  be 
somewhat  lower  in  cost. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  a 
cistern  pump  at  the  sink  on  this  line  is 
the  fact  that  a  cistern  pump  is  designed 
for  light  work  and  consequently  has  a 
short  handle.  This  sometimes  makes 
pumping  a  little  hard.  If  the  pipe  line 


1  take  the  cement  out  put  in  previously, 

as  part  of  the  floor  is  hard  and  the  rest 
is  soft?  J.  R.  F. 

Kipling,  Mich. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  tin*  case  of  a 
wet  cellar  is  to  see  that  all  surface  water 
is  led  away  from  the  building  by  suitable 
drains.  The  roof  water  should  be  col¬ 
lected  by  eaves  troughs  and  carried  away 
from  the  foundations.  Often  this  single 
thing  will  make  the  cellar  dry. 

Where  water  comes  from  a  high  water- 
table  in  the  soil,  however,  other  precau¬ 
tions  must  be  taken.  In  had  cases  a 
double  floor  is  iaid  with  a  membrane  of 
tar  paper  and  hot  asphalt  placed  between 
them  and  also  carried  up  the  side  walls. 
In  your  case  I  .expect  that  a  well-laid 
floor  will  be  sufficient.  If  your  condi¬ 
tions  seem  to  require  it,  clean  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall  thoroughly,  pick  out  the 
mortar  and  plaster  the  lower  IS  ins.  or 

2  ft.  with  a  mortar  made  of  one  part 
cement  and  three  parts  sand.  Before 
laying  the  floor,  place  boards  around  the 
wall  so  that  a  crack  will  be  left  between 
the  floor  and  the  wall  when  the  hoards 
are  removed.  Fill  this  crack  with  hot 
tar  or  asphalt  as  a  seal. 

A  concrete  made  from  1  pail  of  ce¬ 
ment,  2V>  pails  of  clean,  well-graded 
sand  with  a  large  amount  of  coarse  par¬ 
ticles,  and  4  pails  of  screened  gravel  will 
make  a  good  floor.  For  ordinary  cellars, 
this  can  be  laid  as  thin  as  3  ins.  The 
portions  of  your  old  floor  that  are  hard 
can  be  retained,  but  unless  a  joint  is 
made  between  this  and  the  new  work 
and  filled  with  asphalt,  water  will  ooze 
through. 


Power  from  Ford  Car 

Is  there  any  device  that  can  be  attached 
to  the  front  end  of  a  Ford  crank  shaft  so 
that  the  engine  could  be  used  for  sawing 
wood,  etc?  It  would  be  necessary  of 
course  to  remove  the  crank,  and  that  the 
engine  be  equipped  wtili  a  self-starter. 

Morristown,  N.  J.  j.  n.  j. 

There  are  several  power  take-offs  made 
for  Ford  cars.  Power  is  frequently  taken 
from  the  Ford  by  arranging  three  pulleys 
on  a  horizontal  shaft.  The  shaft  is  sup¬ 
ported  in  an  inclined  plait  form  so  that  the 
car  may  be  driven  over  it.  and  the  rear 
wheels  placed  on  two  of  the  pulleys, 
which  are  spaced  the  proper  distance 
apart.  The  machine  to  he  driven  is  then 
belted  to  the  third.  This  arrangement  is 
not  very  portable,  but  it  does  permit  the 
use  of  the  clutch  in  starting  up  machin¬ 
ery,  and  a<t  the  same  time  does  not  cause 
wear  on  the  differential,  as  is  the  case 
where  but  one  wheel  Is  jacked  up  and 
the  power  takn  from  it. 


Orator:  “And  now,  gentlemen,  I  want 
to  tax  your  memories.”  Voice  in  the  Au¬ 
dience:  “Good  heavens,  has  it  come  to 
this.” — Sunset  Magazine. 


PM 


r  . . ..  save  on  manufacturing.  Save 
r  selling  cost  on  direct-  from-fae- 
—  tory-to-fann  plan.  Just  one 
profit  between  you  and  us .  As  good  a  separator  as 
can  be  or  is  built  and  we’ll  prove  it,  for  $60.00  -* 

—  less  than  any  separator  m  the  same  class  " 

[sells  for.  We’U  prove  that  too. 

STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN!  _ 

Don’t  buy  until  you  investigate  the  new  Galloway  . 
Sanitary  Separator,  Compare  it.  Try  it  90  days 
;on  your  own  farm.  If  it  doesn’t  come  up  to  claims' 

Ion  construction,  improvements,  operation,  close  ^ 
skimming  and  all  other  points  that  vou  expect  in  tN 
real  separator  at  any  price,  send  it  back  at  our  expense,  i 

SPREADER  &  ENGINE  BARGAINS 

The  best  that  money  can  buy.  All  latest  improvements.! 

Bo, It  to  iaat,  to  operate*  perfectly  under  all  — = I 

conditions  and  wben  ft  comes  to  prices,  you 
cun 't  equjg  qiem  snywhere  for  same 


SPECIAL  When  writ- 

offfr  mg  for  cat- [ 
,  alog  tell  usi 

whether  interested  in  Sep-, 
arator,  Spreader  or  Engine 
and  we’ll  tell  you  all  about 
nur  Free  Advertising,! 
Friend-Making  Booster 
Proposition  whereby  cus¬ 
tomers  get  32-piece  Din¬ 
ner  Set  or  Nlte-  Brlte  gas¬ 
oline  lamp  or  lantern 
Wonderful  offer.  You’ll  be 
glad  to  hear  all  about  it 
Glad  to  get  and  own  one  of 
tneee  articles.  Write  today. 


- - -  equal  the— _ „llwtv 

I  quality.  Write  for  proof ,  Address 

,  THE  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

|Dept.  277  Waterloo,  Iowa 


90 
Days 

Trial 

180 
Milkings 
on  Your 
TTlllI  Own 
Farm 


TSSBPl 


Made 
I  In  Four 
Sizes 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— -steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Other  wagon  parts. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO,  48  Etai  Street,  Quincy.  UL 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  l“int  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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SPRING 


KEE-Ti 


This  year— 

fence  permanently 
with  PAGE 

Fence  time  again !  Install  PAGE  this  year— 
it’s  the  most  economical,  lasting  protection 
you  can  buy.  Once  installed,  it  requires 
practically  no  attention  or  repair  through 
a  lifetime  of  service. 

Made  of  uniform  wire,  drawn  and  proc¬ 
essed  in  Page  owned  and  operated  plants, 
this  highly  durable  fence  is  heavily  galva¬ 
nized,  to  make  it  weather  resistant  as  well 
as  wear  resistant. 

Thousands  of  farms  are  permanently  pro¬ 
tected  with  PAGE  Fence,  Made  in  all 
styles  for  farm,  poultry  and  lawn  uses.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you — you’ll  find  he 
carries  the  style  you  need. 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

An  Associate  Company  of  the 
American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
Fence  Department 


free 

Write  for  interesting 
literature  describing 
in  detail  the  fence 
that  has  been  first 
choice  for  three  gen¬ 
erations.  No  obliga¬ 
tion. 


PAGE  FENCE 


TRADE  MARK 

America's 
Jint  wire 
fence- 1883 


S® 


District  Sales  Offices 

Chicago  -  New  York  ♦  Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 


Itl  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


E-B  Hay  Tools  are  Dependable 


Things  To  Think  About 


When  the  busy  haying  season  comes  you 
can’t  afford  to  take  a  chance  on  worn  or 
out-of-date  equipment.You  can  depend 
on  E-B  Hay  Tools  to  put  up  your  hay 
with  the  minimum  of  time  and  labor. 
Whatever  you  need  in  hay  tools  — 
mower,  dump  rake,  side  delivery  rake 
or  loader  — you  will  find  it  in  the  E-B 
Line,  and  guaranteed  to  give  you  years 
of  satisfactory  service. 

E-B  Osborne  M outer  —  a  simple  inter¬ 
nal  gear  drive.  One  piece  frame ;  low 
crank  head  reduces  wear  on  knives  and 
cutting  parts;  flexible  cutter  bar,  adjust¬ 
able  and  replaceable  wearing  parts. 
E-B  Osborne  Dump  Rake— all  wearing 


parts  are  reversible  and  interchange¬ 
able  thereby  giving  quadruple  wear; 
teeth  well  curved,  so  they  lift  and  carry 
hay  instead  of  dragging  it. 

E-B  Side  Delivery  Rake  — can  be  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  rake  or  tedder,  changed  by 
simply  shifting  a  lever.  Does  not  shatter 
leaves.  Ideal  for  clover,  alfalfa,  beans. 
E-B  Hay  Loaders— two  types.  The  Qear - 
less  or  Rake  bar  Loader  is  a  one-man 
machine  without  slats,  ropes  or  chains. 
Long  slow  swetip.The  Drop  Deck  Cylin¬ 
der  Loader  rakes  clean  from  light  or 
heavy  windrows.  A  very  practical  loader. 
Mail  coupon  for  full  information  on 
why  the  E-B  Hay  Tools  are  better. 


Is  the  Farm  Bureau  Making 
Good? 

On  page  373  I  note  some  vital  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Farm  Bureau.  We 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  this  or¬ 
ganization  since  its  inception,  and  we 
have  been  looking  for  the  day  when 
through  it.  farmers  might  receive  eco¬ 
nomic  justice  as  well  as  a  better  rural 
life.  Every  thoughtful  farmer  knows 
that  the  old  methods  of  farming,  like  the 
ox-team,  have  gone  into  history.  Agri¬ 
culture  without  an  organization  is  about 
as  helpless  as  a  dove  in  a  nest  of  hawks. 
An  unorganized  business  is  always  the 
victim  of  those  that  are  organized. 

At  the  close  of  the  Great  War  farmers 
were  repeatedly  warned  that  since  all 
other  industries  were  perfecting  an  or¬ 
ganization  it  behooved  them  to  do  like¬ 
wise  or  pay  the  cost.  We  pay  for  the 
things  we  do  not  have,  and  sometimes 
many  times  over.  Until  the  Farm 
Bureau  developed,  farmers  were  too  busy 
producing  to  think  in  terms  of  a  fuller 
country  life.  The  two  blades  theory  had 
also  possessed  our  agricultural  schools, 
and  they  held  the  stage.  The  old-time 
33-cent  dollar  was  an  eloquent  answer 
to  the  question  of  greater  farm  needs. 
How  long  can  an  independent  agriculture 
hope  to  exist  when  it  gives  60  per  cent 
or  more  services  and  receives  33  per  cent 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  in  return? 

On  page  373  the  work  of  one  County 
Farm  Bureau  is  referred  to  as  disap¬ 
pointing.  One  of  the  great  sources  of 
strength  of  our  whole  Farm  Bureau  struc¬ 
ture  is  its  connection  from  the  local  unit 
to  the  national  federation.  The  power  of 
any  farm  movement  must  rest  in  the 
personnel  of  its  local  groups.  Here  must 
grow  the  interest,  vision  and  leadership 
that  can  save  the  day.  Here  also  for  lack 
of  vision  a  local  or  a  county  organization 
may  go  completely  to  seed.  I  regret  that 
the  farm  masses  have  been  running  so 
close  to  the  financial  rocks,  with  long 
hours  of  hard  work  added,  that  they  have 
not  responded  to  the  appeal  for  a  square 
deal  as  did  our  worthy  ancestors  when 
they  threwr  the  tea  overboard..  In  many 
farm  meetings  that  I  have  attended  since 
the  Farm  Bureau  was  started  the  scope 
and  possibilities  of  that  organization 
have  been  widely  accepted,  although  I 
regret  to  add  that  many  places  failed  to 
grasp  the  deeper  significance  of  the  move¬ 
ment  as  a  whole,  and  the  responsibility 
they  have  to  the  general  plan.  In  too 
many  communities  individualism  has 
gone  so  far  that  it  is  hard  to  appeal  to 
such  groups  on  the  basis  of  a  better  and 
more  satisfying  country  life. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  try  to  work  de¬ 
cently  a  good-sizecl  farm  for  many  years; 
also  to  discuss  vital  farm  issues  with 
groups  of  farmers  in  a  dozen  States.  I 
have  helped  to  organize  many  communi¬ 
ties,  counties  and  two  State  Farm 
Bureau  organizations.  Incidentally  also 
to  be  present  and  add  my  mite  to  the 
organization  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

The  reaction  from  these  hits  of  ex¬ 
perience  has  made  me  feel  that  the 
farmer  group  through  the  Farm  Bureau 
is  moving  rapidly  to  a  definite  and  con¬ 
structive  organization  in  spite  of  the 
many  mistakes  this  new  movement  has 
made.  Boiling  this  sentiment  down  to 
the  limit  I  wonder : 

1.  Is  the  farmer  going  to  make  good 
in  the  race  for  home,  business  and  com¬ 
munity  life?  Is  it  worth,  while? 

'1.  Is  the  farmer  as  a  capitalist,  la¬ 
borer  and  farm  manager  entitled  to  a 
fair  return  for  labor,  management  and 
investment? 

3.  Is  the  man  who  produces  the  na¬ 
tion’s  food  supply  entitled  to  the  com¬ 
pensation  the  blacksmith,  the  clerk  or 
the  day  laborer  receives? 

4.  As  a  voice  for  American  agriculture, 
can  there  he  any  question  regarding  the 
(National  Farm  Bureau  in  the  field  of 
national  affairs? 

5.  What  is  the  pure  seed  service  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Michigan  State  Farm 
Bureau  worth  to  Michigan  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States,  not  to  mention  many 
other  departments  of  this  organization 
that  have  become  a  power  for  good  in 
our  State  and  national  agriculture? 

6.  Is  the  Farm  Bureau  from  local  to 
national,  trying  as  (far  as  vision  permits 
to  function  along  the  lines  of  greatest 
need  ? 

7.  Are  mistakes  in  the  main  not  of 
judgment  rather  than  heart,  and  does  not 
the  end  justify  the  means? 

8.  Is  it  not  our  duty  as  citizens  bent 

on  rural  well-being  to  use  our  resources 
to  help  build,  equip  and  stay  an  efficient 
satisfying  rural  life?  c.  B.  cook. 

Michigan. 


The  Massachusetts  “Small 
Claims  Act” 

I  note  on  page  324,  under  the  heading 
“Laws  Which  Protect  Rascals,”  a  com¬ 
plaint  of  difficulty  in  collecting  debts, 
from  time  limitation,  from  minors,  etc. 
As  to  just  this  situation  I  have  no  sug¬ 
gestion  to  make — debts  should  be  col¬ 
lected  in  a  reasonable  time,  but  a  help  to 


collection  we  have  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  “small  claims  act.”  under  which  a 
claim  for  from  $5  to  ,$35  can  he  filed  with 
district  court,  with  a  deposit  of  $1.51) 
for  expense,  which  is  then  sent  by  reg¬ 
istered  mail  to  defendant,  with  charge 
added,  demanding  payment  or  appearance 
in  court  on  a  certain  date  to  defend  suit. 
I11  our  own  district,  the  Clerk  of  court 
told  me  there  was  an  average  of  73  per 
cent  of  straight  collections  by  this  pro¬ 
cess.  I  am  interested  in  this  matter,  for 
I  made  the  first  petition  to  our  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  (this  law  to  he  enacted.  It  has 
accomplished  much  good  with  11s  in  sim- 
plyfying  justice  and  iu  economy  of  debt 
collection,  and  if  not  in  force  in  Ohio 
and  other  States,  it  should  be  adopted 
there.  Details  of  the  law  could  be  had 
from  the  Attorney  General’s  office.  State 
House,  Boston,  Mass.  e.  f.  dickinson. 

Massachusetts. 


The  Law  of  Limitations 

(We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  anyone 
should  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  “sta¬ 
tute  of  limitations”  upon  any  ground,  and 
especially  as  set  .forth  in  an  article  en¬ 
titled.  “Laws  Which  Protect  Rascals,” 
page  324.  I  wonder  if  the  writer  of  said 
article  is  not  aware  that  this  daw  pro¬ 
tects  honest  people  as  well  ns  rogues. 
M  ho  would  dare  run  an  account  with  a 
stove  or  individuals,  in  any  capacity,  if 
they  were  not  protected  against  the  wrong¬ 
ful  acts  of  the  creditor?  Debtors  are  as 
honest  as  creditors,  as  a  rule.  Suppose 
someone  with  whom  you  traded  or  had 
business  dealings  20  or  30  years  ago 
could  put.  in  a  claim  against  your  estate 
for  a  big  balance,  which  they  claimed  was 
their  due,  at  that  time?  The  chances 
are  that  there  would  be  no  evidence  avail¬ 
able  at  the  time  this  claim  was  made  to 
show  the  true  facts,  proving  that  this  ac¬ 
count  had  been  paid  in  full,  which  may 
he  a  fact.  Then  again,  it  is  the  credi¬ 
tor's  own  fault  if  the  account  is  allowed 
to  “outlaw,”  as  an  action  can  be  brought, 
in  court,  and  a  judgment  obtained  which 
will  never  outlaw,  if  it  is  kept  renewed. 

The  law  of  limitations  is  here  to  stay, 
and  rightfully  so,  as  without  it  no  one 
doing  business  would  he  safe  from  the 
rascals  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  easy 
money  by  unscrupulous  means  and  meth¬ 
ods.  The  law  protects  the  .small  dealers 
in  their  work  of  charity,  now — there  is 
no  limitations  on  that — and  it  also  pro¬ 
tects  them  in  extending  the  legitimate 
obligations  of  their  debtors.  It  is  the 
creditor’s  own  fault  if  he  allows  a  debt 
to  outlaw.  The  creditor’s 'interest  is  as 
fully  protected  now  as  it  can  be.  if 
equity  is  shown  the  debtor.  hex. 


Snow  in  the  Old  Colony 

As  a  long-time  subscriber  to  the  wel¬ 
come  R.  N.-Y.  let  me  begin  what  I  de¬ 
sire  to  say  by  repeating,  for  a  reminder, 
your  quotation  from  our  own  (Massa¬ 
chusetts)  Whittier,  which  describes  road- 
breaking  a  hundred  years  ago  : 

“Down  flie  long  hillside,  treading  slow 
We  saw  the  half-buried  oxen  go, 

(Shaking  the  snow  from  heads  nptost, 
Their  steaming  nostrils  white  with 
frost.” 

True  enough.  But  that  day  has  not 
gone  by,  not  even  with  thie  lapse  of  a 
hundred  years.  And  I  have  with  my 
own  eyes  seen  a  lovesick  swain  (his 
eyes  were  blinded  with  adoration)  have 
to  .send  a  couple  of  miles  for  a  yolge  of 
oxen,  and  have  his  new  car  hauled  off 
the  sandy  beach,  on  to  which,  in  love’s 
blindness,  he  had  driven  it. 

And  horse  was  king  again,  through 
this  February’s  storms.  Our  poor  hue 
deserving  little  town,  alongside  Plymouth 
and  Kingston,  la.cks  the  money  for  a 
caterpillar  tractor.  Instead,  therefore, 
we  started  to  gain  road  contact  with  the 
world  again  by  using  a  truck  with 
scraper  attachment.  Your  readers,  but 
you,  Mr.  Editor,  in  your  editorial  snug¬ 
gery,  never,  never,  would  belipve  how 
many  times  within  the  distance  of  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  the  machine  went  “bust.” 
That  method  and  means  had  to  he 
abandoned,  and  our  alert  and  quick¬ 
witted  road  commissioner  put  the  slighted 
horse  on  the  job,  with  the  result  that  we 
cleared  the  highway  in-  each  direction, 
straight  through  to  the  next  town,  as  well 
as  to  railroad  stations,  postoffices,  and 
other  places,  and  enabled  railway  postal 
clerks,  business  men,  and  factory  hands, 
besides  the  doctors,  all  to  carry  on,  the 
Mery  next  day. 

Again,  I  expect  that  you  might  not  be¬ 
lieve  me,  while  your  readers  would,  if 
I  were  to  tell  you  how  long  it  took  other, 
more  well-to-do  towns  hereabouts,  with 
the  latest  motor  machinery  and  devices, 
a-digging  themselves  out.  At  other  sea¬ 
sons,  also,  horse  teaming  beats  motor- 
trucking,  in  carrying  capacity,  and  in 
cost;  as  to  cost  the  difference  being  as 
one  is  to  five. 

For  a  change  from  “God  Save  the 
Commonwealth,”  here  goes :  “God  Save 
the  horse.”  angus  mac  phee. 

Massachusetts. 


MAIL 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 

FARM  MACHINERY 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM,  Rockford,  Ill.,  Dept.  21 

Send  free  circular  on  E-B  Hay  Tools  as  checked. 

□  Mower  □  Dump  Rake  □  Side  Dely.  Rake  □  Loader 


Name. 


THIS 

COUPON 


Toum 


.  State - 


.  R.F.D._ 


I  am  also  interested  in  □  Plows  □  Grain  Binder 
□  Corn  Binder  □  Wagon  □  Spreader  □  Tractor 
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A  man  it  pays  to  know 


You  have  a  neighbor  who  can  help  you  raise 
larger  and  more  profitable  crops  on  your  farm. 

He  can  help  you  because  he  has  back  of  him 
a  large  organization  with  vast  resources  which 
gets  scientific  facts. 

This  man  is  the  A.  S.  A.  (Authorized  Swift 
Agent)  for  your  community.  The  organization 
is  Swift  &  Company  with  a  fifty-year  repu¬ 
tation  for  making  each  product  the  best  of 
its  kind. 

Through  the  A.  S.  A.  you  have  at  your  serv¬ 
ice  the  work  of  Swift  &  Company’s  large  staff 
of  agricultural  experts,  the  facts 
about  your  soils  and  crops  secured 
by  your  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station ,  and  the  results  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  many  success¬ 
ful  farmers  in  your  neighborhood. 

What  the  A.  S.  A.  can  do  for  you 

Different  crops  and  soils  require 
different  kinds  and  amounts  of 
plantfood.  Fertilizers  vary  great¬ 
ly  in  the  kinds  and  combinations 
of  plantfood  they  contain. 

The  A.  S.  A.  knows  which 
analyses  of  Red  Steer  Fertilizer 
to  use  to  secure  profitable  re¬ 
sults  on  your  farm.  He  will  be 


glad  to  tell  you  and  to  co-operate  in  developing 
better  fertilizer  practices. 

He  is  a  capable  man  and  a  reliable  merchant. 
That  is  why  he  has  been  chosen  to  represent 
Swift  &  Company  as  the  A.  S.  A.  That  is  why  he 
chose  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  as  the  brand  he 
wanted  to  sell — because  he  is  the  kind  of  man 
that  knows  a  good  product. 

Why  Red  Steer 1 

Red  Steer  Fertilizers  are  right  because  they 
are  thoroughly  processed  and  mixed  to  give 
you  the  full  benefit  of  every 
pound  of  plantfood  they  contain 
— because  they  always  reach  you 
in  good  drilling  condition  —  be¬ 
cause  Swift  &  Company  knows 
how  to  make  fertilizers  right. 

The  A.  S.  A.  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  more  about  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers.  Look  for  the  sign 
that  marks  his  place  of  business 
— the  sign  of  Quality  and  Service. 


Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Works,  Dept.  3 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  CLEVELAND,  O. 
HAMMOND,  IND.  NORFOLK,  VA. 


Swift  &  Company  maintains  a  large 
staff  of  expert  chemists,  practical 
agriculturists  and  experienced  fac¬ 
tory  men  to  produce  fertilizers  that 
will  give  you  the  best  results  in 
crops  and  profits 


Swift’s  Red 

“It  Pays 


Steer  Fertilizers 

to  Use  Them ” 


It  takes  months  to  cure  fertilizers. 
After  thorough  mixing  by  special 
machinery ,  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
are  piled  away  to  cure.  Months 
later,  this  hard  mass  is  broken  up, 
re  ground  and  reprocessed.  They 
are  cured  fertilizers  and  will  not 
cake  again 


Fertilizers  for 
New  York 

Valuable  information  is  now  avail¬ 
able  to  the  farmers  of  New  York. 
Years  of  research  and  actual  field 
experiments  conducted  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
have  developed  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  analyses  of  fertilizer 
suitable  for  various  crops  and  soils. 

Professor  E.  L.  Worthen  has 


selected  the  five  analyses  re¬ 
quired  for  New  York  crops  and 
soils.  They  are: 

0-10-10 

4-8-10 

4- 12-4 

5- 10-5 

6- 8-4 

For  grain,  the  4-12-4  analysis 
is  recommended.  Other  analyses 
are  for  truck  crops. 

Swift  &.  Company  co-operates 
with  the  New  York  State  College 


of  Agriculture  by  manufacturing 
and  recommending  these  analyses 
to  the  farmers  of  New  York. 

As  Authorized  Swift  Agent  for 
the  sale  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  we  also  co-operate  with 
the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  by  recommending  and 
selling  these  analyses. 

You  are  invited  to  call  and  dis¬ 
cuss  your  fertilizer  problems  with 
us.  Let  us  tell  you  how  other  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  in  this  locality 


have  found  a  liberal  use  of  Swift's 
Red  Steer  Fertilizer  a  means  of  more 
profitable  farming. 

Come  in  and  we  will  help  you 
select  the  analysis  and  decide  on 
the  amount  per  acre  to  make  you 
the  most  profit. 

Authorized  Swift  Agent 


J 
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For  Over  Fifty 
Years 


For  over  fifty  years 

these  double-run  and  fluted- 
feed  grain  drills  have  been  known 
and  used  by  American  farmers. 

Each  year  has  brought  improve¬ 
ments;  today  these  good  drills 
represent  the  finest  seeding  equip¬ 
ment  the  market  offers.  This 
nation-wide  popularity  is  based 
on  their  excellent  design,  long  life, 
and  ability  to  do  good  work  in 
every  soil.  See  these  good  drills  at 
the  store  of  your  local  dealer. 

International  FIarvester  Company 


Plain  Drills 
Fertilizer  Drills 
Double- Disk  Drills 
Single-Disk  Drills 
Hoe  Drills 
Shoe  Drills 
Tractor  Drills 
Horse-Drawn  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
One-Horse  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Grass  Seed  Drills 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


McCORMICK  -  PEERING 

DOUBLE-RUN  AND  FLUTED-FEED 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


j 


like  a 


Lighthouse 


a 

Gale- 


Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos 
stand  firm  and  solid  in  the 
teeth  of  storms  that  twist,  crush 
and  topple  weaker  structures.  Mas¬ 
sive  barns  have  been  flattened  in  high 
winds — and  the  Craine  Silos  next  to  them  never 
budged.  Crainelox  Spiral  Covering  cross- supports 
every  inch  of  silo  and  binds  the  whole  like  the  wire 
around  a  big  gun.  That’s  what  gives  the  Craine  its 
giant  strength — the  strongest,  frost-resisting  wood 
silo  made! 

No  hoops  to  tighten!  No  guy  wires  to  annoy!  No 
repairs  to  make!  Better  kept  silage!  And  insurance 
against  storm  loss!  Get  your  Craine  now! 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.  Box  110-B  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


We  rebuild  many 
twisted  wood- 
stave  silos  at 
half  the  cost  of 
new  ones.  Can 
we  help  you? 
Write  today  for 
full  information. 


Md 


rrUTniTr1  We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
rrl\l  I  [%( I  Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Pence— 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green — -Red — - 
or  Plain  —  made  in  3  or  t-ft.  heights.  For  chickens, 
farms,  yards  and  lawns. 

A 


m 


AA 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL  , 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  Burlington,  N.  J. 


'I 

11 

lull! 


'll . AMBw 

METAL 


i  y  I 

has  stood  the  test  of  wind,  ensilage 
acid  and  fire  hazards  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  of  silage.  Choose  the 
Silo  constructed  of  COPPER -IZED 
METAL  with  Exclusive  Features — and 
Write  Your  Own  Quar anted  C 
Orders  received  now — for  immedi¬ 
ate  or  future  delivery — assure  lower 
price*  than  later  in  season.  We  can 
make  an  interesting  agency  propo¬ 
sition.  Write  for  complete  literature 
THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO 
Dept.  C  London,  Ohio,  Est.  1904 


Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Situation 

FARM  PRODUCTS  INCLINED  TO  SELL  A  LIT¬ 
TLE  LOWER. 

Prices  of  farm  products  have  been  con¬ 
tinuing  slightly  downward  the  past  few 
weeks.  Among  those  which  sold  a  little 
lower  were  grain,  feeds,  hay,  sheep  and 
lambs,  eggs  and  some  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Some  lines  held  up  better.  These 
included  cattle,  hogs,  butter,  potatoes 
and  cabbage.  But  even  with  these  last 
mentioned  products,  it  seemed  easier  for 
them  to  igo  down  than  up  for  the  time 
being;  in  fact  it  was  a  rather  weak  spell 
for  goods  and  products  in  ‘general — one 
of  those  Spring  thaws  which  may  not 
last  long. 

It  is  a  rather  critical  time  with  farm 
prices  when  Winter  weather  begins  to 
lpt  up  and  notching  prevents  shipping 
whatever  supplies  are  available.  Before 
long  it  will  appear  whether  there  is  a 
shortage  in  some  things  that  have  been 
selling  high,  and  the  market  will  go  one 
way  or  the  other.  Especially  .worth 
watching  will  he  the  action  of  grain,-  ap¬ 
ples  and  potatoes,  because  market  opinion 
seems  to  he  about  equally  divided  regard¬ 
ing  whether  they  should  sell  higher  or 
lower. 

DAIRYING  LOOKS  GOOD 

The  dairy  regions  have  stood  the  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions  as  well  as  any  line  of 
farming.  Grain  has  been  fairly  adund- 
ant  and  cheap.  Most  sections  had  fair 
quantities  of  hay  and  a  great  deal  of 
corn  silage  and  fodder.  The  Winter  was 
fairly  mild,  as  a  rule,  and  the  pasture 
season  lias  already  begun  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Prices  of  dairy  products  have 
been  higher  than  last  year,  and  butter 
demand  has  continued  good.  Prices  are 
considerably  below  the  best  of  the  sea¬ 
son  now,  and  production  is  increasing. 
On  the  other  hand,  consumers  are  taking 
hold  well  and  storage  buying  should.be 
as  active  as  usual.  Arrivals  of  foreign 
butter  have  not  been  heavy  enough  to  af¬ 
fect  the  market  much  lately.  Prices  of 
cheese  declined  slightly  during  early  Feb¬ 
ruary,  but  since  then  have  held  better 
although  much  of  the  buying  is  in  small 
lots.  There  is  considerable  cheese  stock 
left  in  storage,  and  production  is  increas¬ 
ing. 

The  egg  situation  lias  been  much  less 
favorable  than  that  of  dairy  products  on 
account  of  the  severe  declines  in  price. 
The  new  storage  season  is  at  hand,  and 
much  will  depend  upon  the  willingness 
of  the  storage  buyers  to  forget  their  loss¬ 
es  of  the  past  season  and  stock  up  again 
liberally.  Production  is  not  increasing 
so  fast  as  it  was  in  the  Winter.  Pullets 
began  laying  early,  and  in  some  sections 
even  the  old  liens  laid  in  the  Winter.  For 
that  reason  they  do  not  produce  quite  so 
actively  in  the  Spring  months  as  in  sea¬ 
sons  when  they  had  a  full  Winters  rest. 
If  buying  for  storage  readies  its  usual 
volume,  the  market  should  act  in  a  more 
settled  manner  before  long. 

MANY  APPLES  LEFT 

Holdings  of  apples  were  equal  to 
about  seven  million  barrels  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  on  February  1.  Nearly  half  were 
in  barrels  and  the  rest  in  boxes  and  bas¬ 
kets.  This  is  about  one-third  heavier 
supnly  than  last  'season.  They  have 
been  coming  out  of  storage  just  about  as 
fast  this  year  but  the  supply  was  great¬ 
er  to  start  with.  Prices  at  present  are 
about  one-third  lower  than  a  year  ago 
for  the  leading  varieties.  Such  special 
varieties  as  Delicious,  McIntosh  and 
Northern  Spy  have  given  good  account 
of  themselves  and  Greenings  have  sold 
relatively  higher  than  Baldwins,  but  the 
two  foremost  varieties,  the  Baldwin  and 
the  Wiinesap,  have  not  made  any  such 
returns  to  holders  as  they  did  last  sea¬ 
son. 

The  weakness  of  the  situation  seems 
due  to  the  large  crop  in  New  York  and 
in  'Washington  and  Idaho.  Shipments 
from  Washington  are  greater  by  one-lialf 
than  up  to  the  same  time  last  year,  and 
Idaho  with  7,000  cars  takes  position 
among  leading  apple  States.  Baldwins 
of  standard  grade  have  been  selling  at 
$3.50  per  barrel  in  Western  N“\v  York, 
and  Winesaps  at  $1.75  per  box  at 
Pacific  Coast  shipping  points. 

Export  trade  has  continued  fairly  ac¬ 
tive  hut  occasional  slumps  in  prices  have 
made  profits  of  the  foreign  trade  some¬ 
what  irregular.  Foreign  demand  has 
been  hurt  a  little  by  the  arsenic  scare, 
which  seems  'to  have  been  made  out  of 
whole  cloth  since  nobody  in  this  country 
has  been  worrying  about  spray  materials 
that  might  be  left  on  -the  apples.  We 
have  not  had  a  spray  material  scare  of 
any  consequence  in  this  country  for  near¬ 
ly  ‘30  vears.  The  fact  is  that  one  would 
need  to  eat  about  a  barrel  of  well-sprayed 
apples  to  get  enough,  spraying  material 
to  be  worth  considering,  and  the  apples 
would  need  to  be  eaten  without  washing 
or  paring.  Eastern  apples,  of  course,  are 
still  more  free  because  the  moist  climate 
quickly  removes  the  spray. 

POTATOES  DRAGGY 

-Potatoes  were  selling  about  the  same 
the  end  of  February  as  the.  first  of  the 
month,  or  a  little  lower.  Shipments  con¬ 
tinue  at  about  three-fourths  the  weekly 


volume  of  a  year  ago,  and  the  prices 
range  from  a  little  below  $3  per  100  lbs. 
in  thie  far  western  shipping  sections  to 
nearly  $o  per  100  lbs.  in  some  eastern 
city  markets. 

Apparently  there  are  about  25.000  car¬ 
loads  more  to  come,  but  estimates  vary 
considerably.  The  southern  potato  sea¬ 
son  is  a  little  later  than  usual,  and  the 
acreage  is  some  10  per  cent  less.  Old 
potatoes  will  have  a  fairly  good  chance 
to  clean  up.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  price  took  an  upward  slant  before 
the  end  of  the  season,  as  it  did  in  some 
other  short  crop  years.  Although  the  price 
is  already  high  the  demand  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  some  extent.  They  are  harvest¬ 
ing  potatoes  in  Argentina  now,  and  the 
average  per  acre  is  not  far  below  that  of 
the  United  States.  Some  time  they  may 
compete  with  Bermuda  and  Florida,  but 
now  the  only  product  they  are  sending 
here  is  fruit.  Argentine  melons  retail  at 
$1.50  each,  and  pears  or  plums  at  25 
cents  each,  etc. — not  much  chance  for  po¬ 
tatoes  on  the  same  scale  of  prices.  The 
Potato  Association  of  America  -makes  a 
good  point  in  its  advice  not  to  be  stam¬ 
peded  into  planting  many  aerjes  and  poor 
seed,  but  “plant  only  normal  acreages, 
using  only  the  best  of  seed.” 

According  to  the  field  manager  of  the 
Colorado  Potato  Growers’  Exchange,  the 
far  western  growers  are  try-ing  «ito  pin 
themselves  down  to  fewer  varieties.  The 
carlot  seed  trade  of  Colorado  calls  have 
about  70  per  cent  Irish  Cobblers,  20  per¬ 
cent  Rural  Nyjw-Yorkers,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance,  Triumphs.  There  is  a  marked 
tendency  toward  increased  production  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  a  decrease  in 
some  less  well-known  varieties,  like  the 
Peoples’  Russet.  Some  potato  districts 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  make  a 
specialty  of  the  Russet  Burbank  which  is 
in  demand  for  baking  and  which  sells 
higher  than  other  potatoes  in  the  region. 
The  trouble  with  big  baking  potatoes  is 
the  tendency  to  hollow  heart. 

If  the  stocks  to  come  are  no  greater 
than  expected,  the  price  should  at  least 
stay  high  to  the  end  of  the  season,  but 
it  always  happens  in  a  short-crop  season 
that  surprisingly  large  quantities  are 
brought  forward.  No  doubt  many  farm 
families  would  sell  themselves  a  little 
short  for  $2  a  bushel  or  more. 

New  potatoes  are  not  coming  fast  but 
rather  heavy  shipments  from  Florida  are 
expected  in  March.  Probably  not  enough 
new  potatoes  to  affect  the  price  of  old 
potatoes  much  -will  be  reaeived  until 
May. 

Work  in  the  ■southern  truck  crop  re¬ 
gion  has  been  delayed  more  and  more  by 
rain.  Most  things  are  a  week  or  two 
later  for  that  reason  and  supplies  have 
been  moderate.  Trices  of  Winter  vege¬ 
tables  would  have  been  high  except  for 
the  daily  supplies  from  California. 

Recent  reports  of  the  orange  crop  show 
production  in  Florida  about  one-third 
less  than  expected.  It  seems  that  the 
combined  output  from  California  and 
Florida  will  be  about  10  per  cent  less 
than  last  season.  The  supply  will  not  he 
excessive  and  it  is  likely  (hat  the  price 
will  hold  at  medium  levels  through  the 
season.  Florida  oranges  are  the  lightest 
crop  since  1921  and  grapefruit,  which  is 
mostly  produced  in  Florida,  is  the  light¬ 
est  crop  in  five  years.  A  fairly  heavy 
orange  crop  in  California  brings  up  the 
average  considerably,  but  the  competition 
with  apples  is  not  likely  to  be  greater 
than  in  the  average  season. 

CHANGES  IN  FERTILIZERS 

Fertilizer  prices  are  a  little  higher  this 
season,  but.  not  much.  Competition  in  the 
raw  material  has  been  enough  to  keep  the 
price  low  compared  with  some  things 
farmers  need  to  buy.  The  French  and 
Germans  compete  in  the  potash  trade. 
Factory-made  nitrogen  fertilizers  com¬ 
pete  with  Chile  nitrate,  and  then  the 
prigte  of  American  phosphate  is  held 
down  by  North  African  phosphate.  Ten¬ 
dencies  in  the  mixed  fertilizer  trade 
are  to  sell  fertilizer  for  cash  to 
farmers  rather  than  on  long  time  cred¬ 
it,  and  to  cut  down  freight  cost  by  put¬ 
ting  up  some  very  condensed  mixtures. 
Certain  of  these  fertilizers  contain  twice 
as  much  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  as  the  old  standard  kinds.  This 
is  possible  by  the  use  of  extra  rich  salt¬ 
peter  and  phosphate.  One  concern  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  increased  its  sales  of  the 
con  centra  fied  mixtures  eight  times  over 
the  season  before. 

Another  tendency  is  to  use  more  pot¬ 
ash  and  nitrogen  in  potato  fertilizers ; 
some  as  high  as  6  per  cent  ammonia,  and 
7  or  8  per  "cent  potash.  To  prevent  burn¬ 
ing  the  seed,  these  strong  fertilizers 
-should  not  come  very  close  to  the  seed. 
When  very  heavy  percentages  are  used 
part,  may  ibe  applied  at  planting  and  the 
rest  later. 

Supplies  of  cattle,  calves,  and  hogs 
have  been  small,  and  prices  fairly  well 
maintained.  Sheep  and  lambs,  however, 
have  been  selling  comparatively  low. 
Cured  and  fresh  meats  encounter  the 
usual  let-up  during  the  Lenten  season, 
and  (Vmand  has  'bet  n  slow  since  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February.  Price  declines,  how¬ 
ever,  have  (been  moderate.  G.  b.  f. 
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Is  it  Overproduction? 

Yes,  it  is  Overproduction  Due  to  Wrong  Motives ,  Wrong 
Principles  and  Bad  Methods 


[Mr.  William  Childs,  who  has  written 
the  following  article,  is  a  capitalist,  a 
business  man,  handling  farm  produce  and 
also  the  owner  of  a  large  farm.  We  are 
sure  That  our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  the  point  of  view  of  a  business  man  of 
large  affairs.  Iiis  suggestions  are  new. 
We  expect  to  print  other  articles  by  lead¬ 
ing  business  men.] 

There  was  a  time  when  farming  was 
the  prime  industry  or  the  principal  occu¬ 
pation  of  most  people.  Then  75  per  cent 
of  the  population  lived  on  the  land,  fol¬ 
lowed  farming  and  got  their  entire  living 
out  of  the  farm.  Their  chief  object  was 
to  provide  for  the  home  and  raise  all  that 
was  needed  for  home  use.  Everything 
needed  for  the  table  and  for  the  stock 
was  raised  that  could  be  raised.  Garden, 
orchard  and  all  farm  operations  were  to 
provide  for  home  consumption  with  or  in 
conjunction  with  a  system  of  rotation  of 
crops  for  market,  but  they  were  first  for 
the  table  and  other  domestic  and  farm 
needs.  Milk,  butter,  eggs,  beef,  -pork, 
mutton  and  chicken  supplied  the  table 
and  left  a  surplus  for  sale.  Consequently 
the  family  lived  well,  had  plenty  to  sell 
and  bought  very. ‘little.  Those  were  the 
days  when  all  the  fine  old  homes,  ex¬ 
amples  of  Colonial  architecture,  that  we 
see  scattered  over  the  county,  were  built. 
They  reflect  a  life  of  thrift,  culture  and 
refinement.  In  those  days  boys  and  girls 
remained  on  the  ‘farms  generation  after 
generation. 

Since  then,  with  the  advent  .of  power 
and  the  age  of  machinery,  industrial  de¬ 
velopments  have  called  people  from  the 
soil  to  a  more  attractive  life  in  the  cities. 
Now  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  people 
live  on  the  land  and  follow  farming  for 
a  living,  and  those  who  do  follow  farm¬ 
ing  are  not  farmers  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word ;  they  are  specialists  or  expan¬ 
sionists.  They  do  not  farm  for  home¬ 
making,  as  did  our  forefathers,  but  for 
money,  hoping  to  get  rich  by  specializing 
in  some  line.  They  work  on  an  extensive 
scale,  use  large  acreage  and  produce  large 
quantities  of  common-quality  commodities 
for  the  general  market.  By  reason  of  this 
system  the  market  is  over-supplied  and 
prices  are  kept  as  low  as  competition  will 
permit. 

The  merchant  or  middleman  profits  be¬ 
cause  he  figures  a  regular  turnover  based 
on  the  cost  of  handling.  The  farmer  and 
consumer  are  subject  to  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand ;  the  merchant  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  competition.  If  the  farmer 
over-produces,  down  go  prices  and  he 
works  for  nothing.  The  consumer,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  loss  because  the  merchant  is  able  to 
hold  up  the  price  by  destroying  the  sur¬ 
plus  for  which  there  is  no  market,  as  is 
said  to  be  done  in  some  instances.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  the  farmer  gets  a  -low 
price  whenever  there  is  overproduction 
and,  due  to  extensive  practices,  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  quite  generally  over-supplied  with 
common  or  ordinary  grade  of  produce.  If 
all  farmers  of  today  would  adopt  the 
practice  of  earlier  days  and  devote  their 
time  to  providing  for  the  home,  accepting 
home-making  as  the  first  principle  and 
money-making  as  the  second,  they  would 
find  a  ready  market  for  their  produce  at 
better  prices.  Besides,  crops  and  produce 
generally  would  be  of  a  better  grade  .and 
command  a  better  price. 

Instead  of  raising  for  the  home,  the 
present  system  of  extensive  farming,  fol¬ 
lowing  more  or  less  a  ‘kind  of  specializa¬ 
tion  of  crop  and  marketing,  sets  Tip  a 
vicious  circle  that  tends  to  destroy  farm 
life,  rather  than  build  it,  and  is  leading 
to  a  new  era  when  farming  will,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  poor  quality  and  the  failure  of 
farmers  themselves  to  exist,  cause  the 
business  to  become  individualized  and 
specialized  for  special  markets.  By  this 
is  meant  that  large  concerns  will  deal 
with  large  producers,  who  will  be  or¬ 
ganized  to  use  land,  capital  and  'labor  to 
produce  special  commodities  for  special 
markets  without  the  merchants  or  mid¬ 
dlemen.  These  large  concerns,  together 
with  the  single-handed  intensive  home¬ 
making  farmers,  will  be  the  farmers  of 
the  future. 

There  are  several  conditions  wanting 
today,  viz :  Better  quality,  better  grading, 
and  better  system  of  living  on  the  farm. 
Bet  the  single-handed  farmer  farm  for 
home-making  on  the  intensive  plan,  pro¬ 
vide  for  home  first  and  market  last,  cul¬ 
tivate  less  land  and  raise  better  crops, 
and  a  better  farm  life  will  emerge  ;  also 
a  check  will  come  to  industrial  farming, 
sure  to  appear  if  the  gradual  degradation 
of  farm  life  continues  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  expansive  system.  The  new  condi¬ 
tions  would  be  money-making,  and  better 
distribution  would  help  the  market,  as 
said  'by  the  editor. 

Farmers  bemoan  and  deplore  the  lack 
of  farm  help,  while  in  reality  there  is  no 
such  shortage,  never  was  nor  will  be  un¬ 
til  farming  becomes  industrialized.  The 
farmer  is  liis  own  helper.  He  is  a  labor¬ 
er,  dependent  only  upon  himself  and 
those  depending  upon  him.  His  family  is 
his  help,  except  as  he  may  be  able  to  get 
an  odd  and  obscure  person  to  work  for 
him.  He  should  not  expect  to  get  his 


work  done  by  hired  labor,  for  there  is  no¬ 
body,  who  is  anybody  now-a-days,  look¬ 
ing  for  such  work.  In  times  past,  in 
periods  of  depression  and  overproduction 
in  industrial  lines,  whien  men  were 
thrown  out  of  work  by  reason  of  the 
shutdown  of  plants,  there  were  men  and 
tramps  to  hire,  but  even  then  the  labor 
was  not  profitable.  At  such  periods  the 
buying  power  was  so  low  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  produce  was  wieak  and  price 
was  low. 

Overproduction,  bringing  idleness  in 
industrial  centers,  caused  poor  buying 
power ;  one  evil  causes  another  as,  vice 
versa,  good  does.  That  is,  when  labor 
is  well  employed  at  good  pay  there  is  a 
strong  buying  power,  making  a  demand 
for  produce.  Labor,  however,  goes  with 
capital  which  now-a-days  seems  to  be 
combined,  organized  and  employed  by  ex¬ 
pert  management  that  requires  labor  that 
is  trained  to  do  special  work.  All  in¬ 
telligent  -labor  likes  best  to  work  under 
such  conditions.  Laborer^  are  less,  rest¬ 
less  and  this  makes  for  greater  efficiency. 

Moreover,  a  farmer,  being  a  laborer 
him-self,  cannot  employ  labor  to  do  to  ad¬ 
vantage  what  he  should  do  himself.  It 
is  not  compatible  for  labor  to  employ 
labor.  The  farmer’s  helper  is  his  brain 
plus  his  family  plus  machinery ;  and  if 
he  will  work  intelligently  along  those 
lines,  following  the  intensive  home-mak¬ 
ing  plan,  he  may  get  rich.  But  his  wealth 
will  be  in  home,  -land  and  securities,  plus 
health  and  .happiness  due  to  excellent 
surroundings,  all  because  of  his  substan¬ 
tial  and  sturdy  methods.  Such  farming 
begets  pride,  evidenced  by  the  life  of 
those  of  our  forefathers  yet  living  with 
us.  All  good  types  of  homes,  commodious 
barns,  and  churches  here  and  there,  with 
their  history,  show  those  fathers  to  be 
men  in  offices  of  honor  and  responsibility. 

All  young  couples  starting  out  upon 
the  farm  should  make  home-making  the 
chief  aim,  not  money-making.  They 
should  endeavor  to  build  up  land,  build¬ 
ings,  stock  and  the  farm  generally  to 
the  high  state  that  commands  the  respect 
of  the  community  because  it  reflects  the 
superior  brains  embodied  in  the  master 
of  the  household. 

Farming,  as  carried  on  today,  is  vicious 
in  its  effect  upon  the  people  engaged.  It 
is  causing  unrest,  dissatisfaction,  discon¬ 
tent.  It  is  not  "only  causing  the  'best  to 
leave,  but  is  making  those  remaining 
look  for  political  help  or  to  listen  to  ex¬ 
pounders  of  theories,  diversions  and  dis¬ 
tractions  whereby  they  may  have  some 
of  -the  good  things  "of  life  which  they  see 
others  enjoying.  This  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  is  causing  the  gradual  death  of  the 
single-handed  farmer.  He  will  give  way, 
some  day  in  the  future,  to  a  capital  plan 
which  will  carry  farming  on»to.the  indus¬ 
trial  plan,  as  is  the  condition  with  all 
kinds  of  manufacturing.  This  probably 
will  come  to  pass,  but  there  always  will 
be  a  place  for  the  family  farm,  the  home¬ 
making  farm. 

By  the  expansion  plan,  a  money-mak¬ 
ing  operation  which  sells  all  and  buys 
all,  this  vicious  circle  is  set  up  'because 
of  the  natural  effect  of  the  plan  to  flood 
the  market,  to  lower  prices,  and  to  make 
it  necessary  to  produce  even  more  to 
supply  the  wherewithal  to  buy  the  needs. 
That  is  .the  vicious  circle,  and  that  is  the 
most  that  is  the  matter  with  farming  to¬ 
day  ;  it  -is  causing  farmers  to  leave  the 
farm  for  some  other  life.  The  market 
is  never  glutted  with  extra  or  prime 
goods.  No  matter  what  conditions  are, 
there  is  a  -demand  for  the  best  grades  at 
owner’s  prices ;  and  if  less  time  were 
used  to  raise  produce  for  the  market  and 
more  for  home  consumption,  household 
and  farm  needs,  the  surplus  only  would 
be  going  to  market  and  prices  would  rise, 
just  because  of  the -natural  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Then  would  end  that 
vicious  circle — farming  to  make  money 
by  following  the  expansion  plan ;  special¬ 
izing  on  one  thing  and  devoting  all  time 
and  effort  to  it ;  selling  all  the  farm  raises 
and  buying  all  the  farm  and  home  need ; 
producing  quantities  of  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  commodities  which  cost  more 
to  market  and  buy  inferior  goods. 

The  farmer,  of  all  men,  should  study 
English  and  learn  the  use  of  qualifying 
adjectives,  make  special  use  of  good,  bet¬ 
ter  and  best,  and  try  to  produce  com¬ 
modities  to  meet  positive,  comparative 
and  superlative  degrees.  By  the  home¬ 
making  system  the  farmer  would  have 
use  only  for  these  adjectives  in  qualifying 
his  produce,  but  by  the  money-making  or 
expansion  plan  he  needs  the  adjectives 
that  express  the  low  degrees  of  medium 
and  common. 

The  farmer’s  problem  is  his  own  and 
will  have  solved  itself  when  it  is  solved. 
It  is  not  political  nor  a  matter  in  which 
the  government  needs  concern  itself  so 
long  as  there  is  an  oversupply  of  produce, 
further  than  that  the  Department  of  Ag- 
culture  may  show  the  farmers  the  way 
to  help  themselves.  Farmers  may  be 
taught  the  futility  of  spending  too  much 
time  raising  crops  that  are  already  a 
burden  on  the  market  and  paying  too 
little  attention  to  raising  commodities 
needed  for  the  home. 


If  all  farmers  were  to  follow  this  plan, 
the  condition  would  solve  itself.  The  re¬ 
sult  would  be  that  from  50  to  75  per 
cent  less  produce  would  come  into  the 
market  and  pi’actieally  all  poor  or  low 
grade  goods  would  be  eliminated.  The 
farmer’s  pride  would  rise  in  keeping  with 
his  better  living,  his  work  would  improve 
in  quality  by  better  methods,  and  all  of 
his  produce  would  be  of  good  grade  or 
quality.  That  is  the  first  remedy. 

The  second  would  follow  naturally. 
Such  would  be  the  result,  that  farming 
would  pay  well  enough  to  invite  capital 
to  enter  the  field  in  a  large  way  to  caiuy 
on  the  work  in  an  organized  fashion,  em¬ 
ploying  labor  at  an  interesting  rate  and 
affording  such  conditions  as  would  be 
congenial  and  beneficial  to  the  employed. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  to  try  to  get  farm  work  done  by 
hired  labor.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
hired,  to  produce  enough  to  pay  the  wage. 
But  if  the  more  reasonable  system  were 
employed  by  the  single-handed  farmer 
and  he  followed  the  intensive  home-mak¬ 
ing  plan,  adopting  i't  as  his  system,  he 
would  in  the  course  of  time  estab¬ 
lish  a  principle  that  would  speak  for 
itself,  and  show  all  communities  that  the 
true  farm  life  is  a  benefit  to  all  society  ; 
none  but  the  blind  would  follow  any 
other  method.  Under  such  a  system  farm 
life  would  appeal  to  all.  It  would  ele¬ 
vate  the  farmer  to  the  respect  due  in  his 
social  circle,  because  it  would  create  in¬ 
dependence  and  power.  The  farmer 
would  gradually  accummulate  wealth  and 
position.  Home-making  being  the  object, 
the  result  would  .be  as  it  was  with  our 
forefathers.  Their  fine  homes  stand  in 
mute  witness  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
past,  indicating  that  they  who  lived  be¬ 
fore  us  were  successful,  prospered  by  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  land.  They  say,  “Why  can’t 
you  who  farm  today?  You  can  if  you 
will  do  as  we  did.”  Our  forefathers 
worked  for  home,  were  proud,  and  did 
things  well.  Yes,  they  kept  a  hired  man 
and  he  was  a  good  one,  lived  as  one  of 
the  family  and  helped  to  do  things  that 
needed  two  men,  things  that  one  man 
could  not  do — brought  up  the  rear. 

Today,  by  the  advent  of  machinery, 
the  single-handed  farmer  may  hate  as 
many  as  60  men  in  horse  power  machin¬ 
ery.  .He  might  possibly  make  use  of 
one  hired  man,  but  probably  he  will  not 
make  a  profit  out  of  his  wage ;  rather  he 
will  most  likely  pay  a  good  part  of  this 
wage  from  his  own  time  and  effort.  For 
all  that,  the  man  hired  may  be  used  as  a 
safety  valve,  a  margin  of  safety.  But 
that  is  not  urgently  recommended  here. 
If  the  family  is  at  all  numerous  and 
healthy,  there  should  be  enough  assist¬ 
ance  within  that  family  circle  to  supply 
all  that  is  needed  in  emergency  times. 
It  is  well  that  all  should  learn  to  work 
rather  than  grow  up  in  idleness  like  the 
town  or  city-bred  boy.  This  would  not 
interfere  with  education ;  it  would  be  an. 
aid  to  uplift.  It  would  give  health  and 
strength  to  the  body  and  training  to  the 
mind,  advantages  to  the  youth  going  to 
college  and  jto  his  after-life. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  jvriter  that 
if  the  government  would  recommend  and 
encourage  these  principles,  it  would  re- 
lievje  itself  of  any  further  responsibility 
for  the  poor  condition  of  the  farmer.  It 
would  show  the  farmer  that  all  he  needs 
to  do.  is  to  help  himself  by  first  raising 
for  his  own  use  all  that  he  needs,  thus 
reducing  his  buying  to  a  minimum.  By 
raising  more  for  home  and  buying  less, 
thereby  economizing  and  buying  more 
wisely,  and  by  forcing  up  the  market  by 
less  and  ‘better  produce ;  and  that  it  is 
not  economical  nor  practical  for  farmers 
to  -hire  help  on  a  small  industrial  scale. 
That  can.be  done  only  by  operating  on  a 
large  capital  and  in  a  special  way  control¬ 
ling  the  market  and  getting  all  the  profit 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  small  farmer 
may  do  this,  too,  if  he  will  make  a  su¬ 
preme  effort  and  find  a  special  market. 
There  generally  exists  a  demand  for  the 
best  at  a  good  price.  It  is  the  poor  com¬ 
modity  that  is  overloading  the  market 
and  bearing  down  the  price.  It  does  not 
cost  as  much  to  raise  big  apples  as  it 
does  to  raise  little  ones,  and  big  fruit 
always  brings  the  best  price.  Big  apples 
require  more  care  and  more  thorough 
methods,  but  in  the  end  the  work  amounts 
to  no  more  than  to  raise  a  crop  of  all 
grades. 

So,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of 
this  article  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  our 
government  to  pass  laws  to  favor  agri¬ 
culture  or  the  farmer  direct,  but  rather 
to  seek  the  truth  and  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  point  the  way  of  true 
economics  and  show  to  both  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  what  is  needed  to  have 
the  right  conditions.  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  having  the  market  oversupplied 
with  poor  materials  or  by  having  one 
class  of  people  working  for  less  than 
normal  wages.  In  fact,  the  low  price 
generally  paid  to  the  farmer  is  not  re¬ 
flected  in  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  produce 
to  the  consumer.  On  its  way  through, 
the  middlemen  seem  to  be  able  to  absorb 
the  gain  or  loss,  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  and  the  retail  market  remains 
normal.  The  produce  is  never  low,  but 
is  sometimes  high. 

The  farmer  should  know  that  his  price 
depends  on  demand;  that  is,  if  the  market 
is  oversupplied,  the  price  must  be  lower 
than  if  the  supply  is  a  bit  short.  In 
other  words,  the  producer  and  consumer 
are  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  principle  working  between 


the  middlemen  is  that  of  competition. 

The  writer  would  suggest  that  our  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  devote  its  facil¬ 
ities  to  furthering  these  natural  forces 
and  forbidding  interference  with  them. 
Then,  our  government  would  emphasize 
the  principle  that  should  be  used  or  com¬ 
plied  with  in  producing  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  farm  products;  our  nation’s  prestige 
and  strength  would  be  enhanced ;  and 
farming  would  gradually  rise  to  its  own 
natural  state — a  most  worthy  occupation, 
important  to  society.  This  basic  condi¬ 
tion  should  be  encouraged  to  rise  to  its 
most  creditable  height  in  the  eyes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  then  all  will  be  well. 

WILLIAM  CHILDS. 


What  Shall  We  Cook? 

On  a  pertain  large  farm  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chicago,  and  owned  by  a 
well-known  millionaire,  the'  farm  man¬ 
ager’s  wife  did  the  cooking  until  she 
overworked  and  had  to  have  help.  With 
five  in  her  own  family,  two  of  them  small 
children,  the  housework,  some  laundry 
work,  and  eight  or  ten  men  to  cook  for, 
perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  the  work  was  too  much  for  one  frail 
woman.  It  was  the  cooking  that  was 
the  great  bugbear,  and  so  when  I  was 
employed,  it  was  as  cook. 

For  breakfast  w‘e  had  cereal — usually 
oatmeal,  eggs  and  fried  potatoes  or  hash. 
There  was  always  bread,  and  I  some¬ 
times  made  muffins  or  baking  powder 
biscuit.  For  a  change  the  potatoes  were 
omitted  now  and  then,  and  pancakes  and 
syrup  substituted.  As  this  was  a  real 
farm,  there  were  liberal  quantities  of 
cream  and  milk  available,  and  perhaps 
this  was  w’hy  the  cereal  was  so  popular. 
It  was  seldom  refused.  My  “lady”  al¬ 
ways  liked  to  have  what  she  called  a 
“spread”  for  the  bread  on  the  breakfast 
table — strawberry  or  pineapple  pre¬ 
serves  or  apple  butter.  The  younger 
men  .  ate  a  good  deal  of  these  preserves, 
but  it.  seemed  to  me  the  older  ones  cared 
very  little  for  it  at  breakfast  time.  When 
the  cooler  weather  came  we  had  both 
bacon  and  eggs.  It  was  a  hearty  break¬ 
fast,  but  some  them  rose  very  early  and 
had  been  up  two  hours  or  more. 

Potatoes  .were  .  served  fried,  creamed, 
mashed,  boiled  in  jackets,  pared  and 
boiled,  and  in  salad.  Potato  salad  was 
the  least  popular.  Once  we  had  scal¬ 
loped  potatoes  and  they  went  like  hot 
cakes. 

Meats  used  W'ere  bacon,  smoked  ham, 
fresh  pork,  roast  beef,  beef  steak  and 
chicken.  Salmon  was  used  in  a  loaf,  in 
fried  patties,  and  creamed. 

Dinner  consisted  of  meat,  potatoes,  one 
other  vegetable  cooked,  and  a  raw  veg¬ 
etable  as  soon  as  the  garden  produced 
them,  bread,  butter,  preserves,  and  a 
dessert.  They  ate  a  good  many  potatoes, 
but  a  small  amount  of  the  other  veg¬ 
etables  sufficed.  Dessert  was  pie  or 
pudding,  usually.  A  fruit  pie  was  our 
ordinary  dessert  for  dinner  and  well  re¬ 
ceived. 

Meat,  fried  or  creamed  potatoes,  some 
other  vegetable,  bread.,  butter,  stewed 
fruit,  and  cake  or  cookies  made  up  our 
supper  with  cottage  cheese  added  at 
times,  or  tomatoes  sliced.  Cabbage  salad 
was  well  liked  when  combined  with  green 
peppers  or  apples. 

It  had  been  my  “lady’s”  plan  to  have 
something  extra  for  Sunday  dinner,  and 
I  think  everybody  was  a  little  happier 
for  it.  We  had  flowers  on  the  table 
when  we  could  find  them,  and  in  the  Fall 
we  could  always  find  beautiful  golden 
rod  near. 

The  table  manners  exhibited  were  of 
all  kinds  from  those  of  the  young  Dan¬ 
ish  herdsman  who  thanked  vou  for  every 
least  thing,  to  those  of  the  Slav  who 
rose  from  his  chair,  reached  for  the  bread 
plate  iand  .  having  seized  it,  sat  down 
again..  With  most  of  them  eating  was 
a  serious  business,  to  be  attended  to 
strictly  and  with  all  possible  despatch. 
Watching  them,  you  might  call  to  mind 
those  lines  of  Wordsworth :  “The  cattle 
are  grazing.  Their  heads  never  raising, 
There  ,  are  forty  feeding  like  one.” 

“Fried  apples !  My  mother  used  to 
fix  them  that  way.”  This  from  A  who 
used  .  to.  boast  of  what  he  did  when  he 
was  in  jail.  “Johnny  cake ;  say,  I’m  get¬ 
ting  nearer  home  every  minute,”  from 
another  who  sometimes  remembered  his 
mother,  but  spoke  bitterly  enough  of 
home  and  step-father.  “These  muffins 
are  better  than,  better  than — cake,”  said 
the  new  man  with  conviction.  Most 
amusing,  perhaps,  was  the  first  supper 
after  the  advent  of  the  new  cook  when 
a  certain  Swede  desired  an  introduction 
to  the  cook  because  the  supper  specially 
appealed  to  him. 

I  enjoyed  these  little  speeches  of  ap¬ 
preciation  and  I  liked,  too,  the  busy  life 
of  a  big.  farm  with  something  happening 
every  minute,  and  important  work  being 
done.  I  must  confess  I  liked  it  better 
than  teaching  school,  but  late  in  the 
Fall  I  said  good-bye  to  the  big  fax-m  and 
went  back  to  a.  little  village  to  cook  for 
a  man  whose  ideas  about  cooking  have 
been  a  part  of  my  knowledge  ever  since 
early  childhood.  I  decided  on  arriving 
that  his  own  cooking,  or  irregular  meals, 
was  not  agreeing  with  him,  and  set  about 
to  remedy  the  situation  with  plenty  of 
soft-cooked  eggs,  pumpkin  pie,  baked 
potatoes  and  more  baked  potatoes,  and 
other  favorite  foods  at  fairly  regular 
hours.  b.  M,  H. 
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Questions  About  Tuberculin 
Test 

We  have  known  of  several  farmers 
whose  stock  was  apparently  in  good 
health,  hut  which  after  the  test  wasted 
away  until  they  finally  died,  and  when 
examined  were  found  to  b,e  “rotten  ’  with 
tuberculosis.  Yet  they  were  tagged  as 
free  from  the  disease.  What  is  the  rem- 
ery?  These  cattle  that  are  too  badlv 
diseased  to  react  seem  to  be  “spreaders” 
and  a  menace  to  the  health  of  consum¬ 
ers.  Tbe  farmer  who  lias  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  liavie  such  (badly  diseased  cattle 
must  lose.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for 
a  law  to  be  enacted  to  have  cattle  that 
die,  or  become  emaciated  and  have  other 
suspicious  symptoms  after  the  test,  ex¬ 
amined  and  killed,  and  the  farmer  receive 
the  pay  from  State,  the  same  as  if  the 
cattle  had  not  been  too  badly  diseased  to 
react?  E-  c- 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  one  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
tuberculin  test  that  it  does  not  detect  the 
advance  cases  of  tuberculosis  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  those  most  likely  to  spread  the 
disease  to  other  cattle.  It  is  said  that 
such  cases  may  be  detected  by  the  ex¬ 
amining  veterinarian  by  physical  exami¬ 
nation,  but  it  seems  very  evident  that 
many  of  them  are  not  so  detected  and 
t-liat  they  are  left  in  the  herds  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  disease.  The  element  of  human 
fallibility  is  too  much  disregarded  in  this 
matter.  Arguments  and  discussions  are 
based  upon  scientific  possibilities,  with 
the  very  important  matter  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  possibilities  left  out.  Vet¬ 
erinarians  who  apply  these  tests  are  hu¬ 
man,  with  all  the  frailties  of  other  hu¬ 
man  beings,  and  the  work  done  in  the 
scientific  laboratory  under  the  most  care¬ 
ful  checks  may  not  be  duplicated  by  the 
veterinarian  on  five  remote  farm  when 
dinner  is  delayed  and  hunger  becomes 
insistent. 

Tliene  is  certainly  no  reason  why  cat¬ 
tle  too  badly  diseased  to  react  to  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  undiscovered  by  the 
examining  veterinarian,  should  not  be 
paid  for  by  the  State,  but  remember  that 
you  and  your  neighbors  are  “the  State.” 
Though  you  pay,  in  your  taxes,  direct 
and  indirect,  but  an  infinitesimal  amount 
of  the  indemnity  that  you,  yourself,  re¬ 
ceive  and  so  seem  to  be  the  gainer,  you 
are  paying  a  like  amount  to  every  one  in 
the  State  and  nation  who  has  cattle  con¬ 
demned,  awl  the  aggregate  of  your  pay¬ 
ments  is  a  very  considerable  sum.  An 
appropriation  of  millions  by  the  State 
is  scarcely  given  a  thought  by  those  who 
have  to  pay  these  millions ;  all  that  they 
realize  is  that  taxes,  some  way,  of  late 
years,  have  become  so  burdensome  as  to 
hardly  be  borne.  M.  b.  d. 


grains  from  the  farm.  Due  to  the  high 
cost  of  grinding  and  the  thought  that 
cobs  contained  little  feeding  value,  the 
practice  has  been  abolished  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  and  farmers  prefer  to  take  only 
shelled  corn  to  the  mili  for  grinding. 
Corncobs,  however,  lend  bulk  to  the 
ration,  and  do  have  some  food  value. 
Approximately  25  per  cent.  of  the  cobs 
can  be  removed  by  an  alkali.  Of  the  <  o 
per  cent  remaining,  10  per  cent  may  be 
obtained  as  zylose  or  sugars;  a  small 
amount  of  starch  and  pentoses  and  about 
60  per  cent  of  cellulose.  j.  w.  B. 


An  Old  Sheep  Man  Talks 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
tbe  various  articles  on  sheep,  and  hope 
to  get  into  sheep  again  in  time  to  teach 
my  two  grandsons  all  I  can  about  the 
sheep  business.  Page  62.  under  the  head¬ 
ing,  “Raising  Sheep.”  that  farmer  must 
have  had  verv  little  experience  with  sheep 
to  think  that  one  lone  man  couhl  care 
for  a  thousand  breeders.  We  wintered 
000  ewes  and  IS  or  20  bucks  one  time 
on  a  480-acre  farm  in  Southern  Wisconsin. 
There  were  my  father,  a  good  hired  man 
and  myself  to  take  care  of  the  sheep, 


six  horses,  a  cow  and  a  few  hens,  and  I 
can  say  we  had  plenty  of  worl^to  keejj 
us  busy.  The  farm  we  were  on  had  an 
unusually  large  amount  of  buildings  in 
the  way  of  barns  and  sheds,  and  we 
needed  them  to  house  our  sheep,  coarse 
wool  mutton  breeds,  Cotswold  and  Lei¬ 
cestershire.  I  think  it  was  023  bead 
we  sheared  and  got  just  about  8,400  lbs. 
of  wool.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
number  of  lambs  we  raised  that  year, 
but  believe  it  was  720-odd.  We  had 
been  in  the  sheep  business  for  years  and 
worked  up  from  a  start  of  70  head.  I 
have  seen  a  flock  of  50  ewes  raise  70-odd 
lambs,  but  when  one  goes  into  breeding 
by  tbe  hundreds  they  cannot  figure  safely 
ou  a  lamb  crop  of  more  than  79  or  80 
per  cent. 

We  had  mixed  hay,  clover,  Timothy 
and  Red-top  raised  on  the  farm  for 
our  sheep.  For  grain  we  fed  oats  and 
bran.  The  oats  were  raised  on  the  farm, 
the  bran  we  hauled  from  a  flour  mill  15 
miles  away.  Our  oat  straw  was  in  a 
large  stack  and  was  hauled  up  as  we 
needed  it.  We  kept  the  pens  and  yards 
well  bedded  with  the  straw  all  Winter  to 
keep  the  sheep  clean  and  to  work  the 
straw  into  manure.  We  had  hay  racks 
or  self-feeders  for  all  the  sheep  in  the 
pens  and  filled  them  twice  a  day ; 
Y-shaped  troughs  in  the  yards  where  we 
fed  grain  once  a  day.  Nearly  half  the' 
water  used  was  pumped  by  windmill.  At 
two  of  the  barns  we  bad  to  pump  all  of 
the  water  by  hand. 


We  always  raised  oats  for  our  sheep 
and  used  the  straw  for  bedding.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  could  keep  their 
sheep  clean  without  plenty  of  bedding. 
We  liked  to  use  plenty  of  coarse  bedding 
for  it  put  needed  humus  into  the  soil 
when  plowed  in  with  the  manure.  One 
great  trouble  with  this  eastern  land  is  it 
lacks  humus  to  hold  the  manure  and 
moisture  until  the  crops  can  utilize  it. 
Very  little  coarse  bedding  is  used,  most 
of  the  manure  is  put  on  the  land  clear, 
and  a  good  share  of  it  leaches  away  with¬ 
out  doing  the  crops  any  good. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  Mr. 
Reynolds  would  tell  us  how  many  ewes 
be  wintered  last  year  and  liow  many 
iambs  they  raised.  Does  he  winter  his 
400  sheep  all  in  one  flock  , or.  divide  them 
into  small  flocks?  How  much  barn  or 
shed  room  do  they  require?  What  style 
of  hay-racks  or  self-feeders  does  he  use? 
How  often  does  he  feed?  I  suppose  he 
has  some  kind  of  waterworks  for  supply¬ 
ing  his  sheep  with  water.  Does  he  shear 
by  hand  or  with  a  machine?  When  shear¬ 
ing  does  he  hold  the  sheep  or.  the  floor 
or  on  a  bench?  Alt  the  pictures  I  have 
seen  of  shearing  machines  in  operation 
show  the  sheep  being  held  on  the  floor, 
and  I  have  wondered  if  that  was  the  way 
they  are  usually  used. 

Massachusetts.  milton  a.  brown. 


Mary:  “I  didn’t  know  Ted  had  any 
idea  of  marrying  you.”  Ann  .  “Tie  hadn’t 
— it  was  entirely  my  own  idea.” — Life. 


Souring  Sweet  Milk 

Will  you  inform  me  of  some  way  to 
tnakp  sweet  milk  sour  quickly  in  cold 
weather,  so  that  I  can  feed  it  to  my 
chickens  as  buttermilk?  I  would  like 
always  to  feed  milk  sour,  so  as  to  keep 
my  rations  uniform,  but  sometimes  I 
cannot  get  it  to  sour  quick  enough.  Are 
there  .anv  chemicals  that  can  be  used  to 
cause  it  to  sour,  that  do  not  destroy  any 
of  the  milk’s  beneficial  properties? 

New  York.  E  K- 

The  most  simple  way  is  to  keep  over 
a  little  sour  milk  to  add  to  the  sweet, 
keeping  the  latter  in  as  warm  a  place 
as  is  practicable.  Sour  milk  isn’t  but¬ 
termilk,  however.  The  latter  is  the  milk 
left-  after  churning,  or  removing  the  but¬ 
ter  fat  from  cream.  It  is  practically  the 
same  as  sour  skim-millt  and  lias  the  same 
feeding  value.  The  only  objection  to 
souring  whole  milk  is  that  one  has  to 
pav  for  the  cream  in  the  whole  milk. 
Skim-milk  or  buttermilk  is  cheaper  and 
contains  the  food  elements  for  winch  nulk 
is  chiefly  fed.  if- 


Value  of  Corn  and  Cob  Meal 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  corn 
ground  with  the  cob,  to  be  mixed  with 
other  feeds?  It  costs  20  cents  per  100 
lbs.  for  grinding.  AV-  H-  Y- 

Montrose,  Pa. 

Corn  and  cob  meal,  which  is  the  whole 
corn  ear  ground  up  into  a  meal,  has  an 
average  analysis  of  6  per  cent  of  crude- 
protein — 6.3  per  cent  carbohydrates  and 
3.7  per  cent  fat.  Its  total  digestible 
nutrients  amount  to  78.1  lbs.  to  100  lbs. 
of  the  meal.  Corn  and  cob  meal  as  such 
was  formerly  used  more  than  today.  The 
common  practice  'was  to  take  whole  corn 
ears  and  grind  them  with  oats  or  other 


Which  Question 

au  Ask.  9 


ARE  you  content  with  ^buying  feed 
l  simply  on  the  basis  of  (  How  much 
does  it  cost?”  Or  are  you  farsighted 
enough  to  look  further  into  the  feed 
question  and  ask“  How  much  milk  will  I 
get  in  return  for  the  cost  of  this  feed?” 

If  all  feeds  produced  the  same  amount  of 
milk — or  kept  cows  in  the  same  condition 
—you’d  be  justified  in  buying  on  price 
alone.  But  they  don’t. 

It  costs  more  money  to  use  only  choice 
ingredients  in  Larro  and  to  blend  each  one 


to  a  fixed  standard,  to  insure  unvarying 
perfection  in  the  finished  feed.  It  costs 
something  to  insure  absolute  cleanliness 
and  freedom  from  tramp  iron  and  steel 
But  those  things  make  Larro  produce 
more  milk.  And  a  feed  that  produces 
more  is  naturally  worth  more. 

Next  time  you  buy  feed  remember  that 
you  are  buying  results — not  price,  nor 
protein,  nor  individual  feeding  theories 
Ask  yourself,  not— “What  does  it  cost?/ 
but,  “What  will  I  get?” — and  you’ll  nevei 
feed  anything  else  but  Larro 


There  is  a  dealer  near  you 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


I  have  been  feeding 
Larro  for  two  years  and 
find  it  the  best  feed  I  can 
buy,  as  it  put  my  cows 
in  better  condition,  also 
gave  me  increase  in  the 
milk  flow. 

Donald  Bemis 
Spencer,  Mass. 


avrof 


The  Safe  Ration  For  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Poultry  Feeds  as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  Dairy  Feed  is  for  your  cows. 


I  have  fed  Larro  for 
about  two  years.  I  have 
fed  a  good  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  feed,  but  I 
am  having  the  best 
results  with  Larro  of 
any  feed  I  ever  fed. 

Clyde  C.  Bates 
Kinsman,  Ohio 
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Save  f/3  anti  Get 
Better  Paints 


ORDER  “Old  Ironsides”  guaranteed  Paint 
right  from  the  factory.  It’s  made  from 
pure  materials,  strictly  fresh  and  backed  by 
an  old  reliable  concern  with  a  reputation 
for  making  durable  paints. 

There’s  an  “Old  Ironsides”  Paint  or 
Varnish  for  every  surface.  Freight  paid 
on  10  gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within 
300  miles. 


Write  for  Prices,  Color  Cards  and  Folders 


Amalgamated  Paint  Company 
372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


free  book 


Lame  horses 
made  sound 


Free  book  tells  how 


You  and  your  horses  need  this  FREE  new  (H-page 
Save-the-Horse  book.  Tells  how  to  find  the  trou* 
ble  and  gives  the  correct  treatment  for  CO 
different  ailments. 

This  new  illustrated  book  tells  all  about  Save- 
the-Horse  itself— the  treatment  sold  under  indi¬ 
vidual,  signed  guarantee,  for  spavin,  thoropin, 
high  ringbone  and  other  lameness.  Mind  you, 
Save-the-Horse  permanently  ends  the  trouble  or 
you  get  every  cent  back.  No  risk,  no  worry, 
no  big  doctor  bills. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  horse  owners  know 
what  Save-the-Horse  cando,  and  insist  on  keeping  it 
handy.  You  should,  too.  Write  today  for  the  book, 
and  copy  of  famous  100#  guarantee-bond.  Ask  any 
veterinary  questions  you  want,  and  we’ll  answer 
by  return  mail,  all  free  of  charge .  Write  today  ? 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Our  special  illustrated  Cura-Bos  booklet  helps  pet  those  sick 
cows  back  to  health,  quickly.  It'sjree,  loo!  Ask  for  it. 


Get  Bigger  Yields 

With  Good  Seed  Beds 


Give  your  seeds  the  right  start — a  fine,  well  cut,  deep 
seed  bed.  Then  they  can  root  well  and  grow  into  stronger, 
hardier  plants.  Seed  beds  will  be  made  this  year  on 
thousands  of  farms  from  coast  to  coast  with 

SINGLE  ACTION  HARROWS 

filted  with  the  famous  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  disks 
of  cutlery  steel  with  edges  forged  sharp.  They  cut 
deeper,  pulverize  finer  and  wear  much  longer.  Send  the 
coupon  below  for  the  FREE  catalog  showing  the  com¬ 
plete  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  line  of  disk  imple¬ 
ments  :  Double  Action  Tractor  and  Horse  Drawn  Har¬ 
rows  ;  Orchard  Harrows  and  Plows ;  Bush  and  Bog  Plows 
for  tough  plowing ;  Right  Lap  Plows  for  fallow  land ; 
Grove  Harrows  ;  One  Horse  Disk  Harrows,  etc.  You 
will  receive  also  a  FREE  copy  of  our  valuable  book, 
"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.”  Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

33  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  and  a  copy  of  your 
book  “  The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.  ” 

Name . 

.Address  . 


Mixing  a  Dairy  Ration 

'Will  you  give  a  dairy  ration  mixed 
from  the  following  materials:  Ground 
corn,  (ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  corn 
gluten  feed,  Alfalfa  meal,  Roughage, 
Timothy  hay,  mixed  hay  and  some  clover? 

Tamaqua,  Pa.  \v.  f.  e. 

You  may  make  up  a  grain  ration  that 
will  “balance”  your  roughage  by  mixing 
100  lbs.  each  of  ground  corn  and  ground 
oats  with.  200  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  or, 
better,  wheat  middlings,  and  200  lbs.  of 
gluten  feed.  In  this  mixture,  you  will 
have  200  lbs.  of  grain  low  in  protein,  the 
corn  and  oats ;  200  lbs  of  grain  having 
a  medium  protein  content,  the  wheat 
bran  or  middlings,  and  200  lbs.  of  a  high 
protein  in  the  mixture,  and  buckwheat 
middlings,  without  hulls,  or  cottonseed 
and  oilmeal  may  replace  equal  parts  of 
the  gluten  feed,  all  being  high  protein 
feeds.  If  you  can  get  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  as  a  local  product,  it  may  replace 
the  gluten  feed  to  advantage,  containing 
a  little  more  protein  and  being  cheaper. 
If  too  many  hulls  are  ground  in  with 
the  buckwheat  middlings,  however,  its 
value  is  reduced  correspondingly.  When 
a  good  product  can  be  obtained,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  milk-producing  feeds  that  the 
farmer  can  use  and  its  comparatively  low 
price  should  be  taken  advantage  of.  The 
usual  rule  for  feeding  is  to  give  a  pound 
of  grain  to  every  three  to  four  pounds  of 
milk  that  the  cow  is  giving.  This  is  a 
matter  for  individual  apportionment, 
however,  some  cows  will  utilize  and  pay 
for  more  grain  than  others.  m.  b.  d. 


Canning  Meat 

Read  era  are  asking  us  to  nepeat  in- 
lo  rm  at  ion  regarding  canning  meat.  We 
reprint  the  following,  which  gives  per¬ 
sonal  experience : 

I  have  canned  poultry,  both  young  and 
old.  a  number  of  times,  and  have  always 
boen  well  satisfied  with  it.  We  prefer  the 
fowls  to  the  broilers,  or  even  the  roasters, 
as  there  is  more  flavor  to  them  when 
ready  to  use.  I  have  canned  them  by 
fhe  cold  pack  method,  and  also  havie  tried 
cooking  the  fowl  till  ready  to  fall  from 
the  bones.  It  is  then  packed  in  jars  and 
the  liquor  poured  over  it  to  within  V2  in. 
of  the  top.  Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt- and 
seal  for  sterilizing.  The  jars  should  be 
sterilized  .before  using,  of  course,  and 
when  filled  placed  in  the  boiler  and  al¬ 
lowed  to ‘boil  IVa  hours.  The  water  in  the 
boiler  will  be  kind  of  greasy  if  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  jars  have  been  cooking.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  the  contents  should 
boil  so  as  to  insure  its  keeping.  I  prefer 
this  method  of  canning  poultry  to  the  cold 
pack  method.  The  breast  is  hard  to  put 
in  a  jar  if  canned  whole,  and  when  open¬ 
ing  the  jar  the  meat  will  all  he  pulled  off 
before  you  have  succeeded  in  getting  it 
out.  For  this  reason  I  like  this  method 
best.  The  first  and  second  joints,  wings, 
gizzard  and  meat  from  back  and  breasts 
just  tills  a  can. 

I  can  beef  the  same  way,  as  I  only  can 
the  boiling  pieces,  and  if  cooked  first  the 
extra  fat  and  whatever  bone  there  is  can 
be  left  out.  Pour  the  liquor  over  it  when 
the  jar  is  filled  and  add  one  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  cook  as  the  chicken. 

Veal  I  can  by  the  cold  pack  method,  as 
I  usually  can  the  whole  of  it.  packing  the 
raw  slices  in  the  jar  and  covering  with 
boiling  water  and  one  teaspoon  of  salt ; 
boil  four  hours.  It  was  very  satisfactory 
and  made  nice  veal  pie  when  hot  weather 
came.  mbs.  elwix  chase. 

I  will  tell  how  I  can  meat,  chicken, 
rabbit  and  soups  and  stews.  I  have 
never  cann-ed  pork,  but  assume  that  it 
can  be  done  the  same  as  the  beef  and 
chicken.  Reef  is  boiled  until  almost 
done,  as  for  a  pot  roast.  Then  bones 
a:\e  removed,  and  salt  and  pepper  added 
to  suit  taste.  I  sometimes  add  celery 
seed  when  cooking.  Pack  the  meat  into 
pint  or  quart  jars  to  about  two-thirds 
'full,  and  fill  up  jar  with  the  broth.  If 
glass  top  jars  are  used,  do  not  fasten  the 
lower  clamp,  and  Mason  top  jars  are 
closed  tightly  first  and  then  turned  back 
a  little  to  loosen.  I  then  put  jars  into 
the  water  'bath,  having  the  water  about 
as  warm  as  the  contents  of  the  jar. 

I  use  the  individual  wire  jar  holders 
with  handles,  and  have  two  20-lb.  lard 
pails  that  will  hold  four  pint  or  quart 
jars.  Have  water  come  within  an  inch 
of  the  rubbers,  and  put  on  tight  cover 
on  pails.  Boil  one  hour  and  remove  from 
water.  Tighten  covers  and  set  aside  to 
cool.  I  have  never  lost  a  jar  yet.  Some¬ 
times  I  brown  the  meat  in  butter  before 
boiling  it.  to  give  a  different  flavor.  I 
use  it  cold,  warm  it  in  its  own  gravy, 
make  stews  of  it  and  also  hash  and  cro- 
uuettes.  When  I  cook  a  chicken  (stew 
it  or  fricassee),  I  take  what  I  do  not 


e  of  Farm 


Edmonds’  a 
Poultry  a 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

rOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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use  for  the  first  lineal  and  pack  the  meat 
in  cans,  putting  the  gravy  over  it,  some¬ 
times  thickened  as  for  the  table,  and 
process  it  for  future  use,  which  often 
comes  in  handy  for  a  hurry-up  meal. 
When  I  cook  dried  Lima  beans  or  red 
kidney  'beans,  I  cook  more  than  for  one 
meal,  and  can  the  surplus  for  a  time 
when  I  am  too  busy  to  fuss  with  a  small 
amount  of  them.  Cook  just  as  for  the 
table  and  can  and  boil  about  an  hour  as 
for  the  meat.  Soups  and  stews  are  pre¬ 
pared  as  for  the  table  and  canned  the 
same  way.  I  like  to  cook  the  meats  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  in  can.  as  the  flavor  is 
better.  mrs.  f.  a.  (?. 
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A  FIELD  of  croaking  bullfrogs 
isn’t  as  profitable  as  a  field  of 
corn.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of  “Land 
Development  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite”  and  learn  how  to  drain  your 
swampy  frog-land  easily  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  propagated  ditch  blast¬ 
ing.  It’s  a  seventy-six-page  booklet 
that  is  worth  reading. 

Name_ _ 
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Address _ 

HERCULES  POWDER^  COMPANY 

(.incOBPOHAjZD) 

904  MARKET  STREET 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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SPECIAL  PRICES 

ON  HOUSE  BILLS 
BARN  BILLS 
SHINGLES 

(plain  or  stained) 

MILL  WORK 

FIELD  DRAIN  TILE  and 

BUILDING  TILE 

Enterprise  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing.  ! 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


EXTRA 

When  you 

_  have  a 

DeLaval  Milker 


IN  a  recent  questionnaire  received  from  1160 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  47  states,  this 
question  was  asked:  “What  saving  in 
time  and  labor  have  you  accomplished  with  the 
De  Laval  Milker?” 


'o  >*  save*  J.|  hours  per  day. 

.  9  *a“  **  save*  entire  time  of  one  man* 
14.3  %  said  it  saves  5#%  in  the  time  and 
labor  of  milking. 

?•*  *a‘*  j*  *aves  entire  time  of  two  men. 

?  **W  **  saves  entire  time  of  three  men. 
•94/0  [or  only  xx  out  of  a  total  of  mo] 
said  it  saves  no  time,  and  four  of 


0Z5 


- - -  tunc,  dull  tour  01  ■ 

these  eleven  said  It  takes  longer  than  1 
by  hand  milking  ^ 


and  up 

for 

De  Laval 
MilRer 
Outfits 


De  Laval  Milker 

rthe  Better  Way  qfAfilbing 

I  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 

I  Sri)  tv-  — _ l _ 


o° 

o*>0^ 


lVcv  * 


The  world  s  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  “  floating  bowl/' 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 


1* 

m 

O 


*■ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  t  eply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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March  20,  1926 


Started  in 
January 


28,000  EGG  CAPACITY 

BUCKEYE  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS' W 


We  sell  first  class  chicks  only  and  guar¬ 
antee  full  count  delivery.  They  must  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  pleased  with  them.  High  flock 
averages  are  the  keynote  to  success  with 
any  flock,  large  or  small.  Pedigreed  males 
are  the  foundation  to  higher  egg-production 
and  we  have  them.  There  is  no  male  bird 
used  in  our  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
with  an  official  trapnest  record  of  less  than 
290  eggs  on  the  male  side  and  253-207  eggs 
on  the  female  side.  Our  parent  flock  which 

March . 22  c 

April . 20c 

Special  Matings  a  matt 


consists  of  120  officially  trapnested  hens  all 
with  records  above  200  eggs  are  mated  to 
males  with  seven  years’  trapnest  record  be¬ 
hind  them;  on  the  male  side  nothing  below 
300  eggs  and  on  tbe  female  side  nothing 
below  292.  293  and  295  eggs.  If  you  •want 
good  chicks  place  your  orders  early  as  there 
are  only  a  few  thousand  more  left.  We  are 
two-thirds  booked  up.  Our  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  as  good  as  anyone  can  have.  Our 
prices  are : 

May. .  18c 

June . 16c 

er  of  correspondence 


NEW  HOME  FARM  HATCHERIES,  R.F.D  3,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


d? 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
The  Marquis  Poultry  Farm 


% 


Wm.  Marquis,  Prop.  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

One  of  the  few  LEADING  POULTRY  PLANTS  with  a  large  number  of  Birds  with  High  Grade  Pedigrees 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  With 
RECOGNIZED  OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

Our  ‘'New  Jersey  Farm  Contest”  record,  949 
birds  averaged  201  eggs  per  bird  for  year. 
Walked  off  with  all  the  honors  irom  the  Ocean 
County,  N.  J.  Trapnesting  and  Breed  Improve¬ 
ment  Project.  Silver  Cup  for  High  Pen.  Silver 


Cup  for  live  highest  birds.  Third  high  bird  in 
BERGEN  County  Contest.  Our  Pen  is  near 
the  top  at  the  STORRS  Contest. 

BABY  CHICK  PRICES 
Before  Apr,  10  Before  May  10  After  May  10 
Less  than  500.  ea  25c  23c  20c 

500  or  over  ”  24c  22c  19c 

1000  or  over  ”  23c  21c  18c 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Fann- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  February  27.  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

With  egg  prices  on  the  usual  Spring 
decline  and  no  blizzard  in  sight  to  shut 
off  shipments  from  our  western  compe¬ 
titors.  that  poultry  man  is  fortunate  who 
retails  his  eggs  at  top  prices  or  who  is 
equipped  'to  turn  -13c  (per  dozen)  eggs 
into  chicks  at  20c  each. 

However,  every  poultryman  can  in¬ 
crease  the  prices  received  for  his  eggs  if 
lie  will  observe  a  few  simple  rules ; 

I.  Wire  the  underside  of  the  roosts 
with  one  inch  mesh  wire  to  keep  the 
birds’  feet  from  getting  all  caked  up 
with  manure. 

2  Use  plenty  of  clean  litter  and  change 
as  often  as  necessary.  Straw  and  wood 
shavings,  used  half  and  half,  are  superior 
to  either  used  alone. 

3.  Use  plenty  of  clean  wood  shavings 
in  the  nests.  If  the  nests  are  not  tight 
enough  to  hold  shavings,  make  them  so, 
or  get  some  of  the  easy-to-clean  all  metal 
nests. 

4.  Close  the  nests  at  night  by  folding 
nest  perches  so  as  to  keep  any  birds 
from  roosting  in  (lie  nests. 

5.  Gather  eggs  more  often  as  warm 
weather  approaches  (or  during  extreme 
cold  waves)  :  twice  daily  is  worth  while 
if  you  have  the  time. 

0.  Keep  your  eggs  in  a  cool  place,  50 
to  55  degrees. 

7.  Ship  your  eggs  every  four  or  five 
days.  If  you  haven’t  enough  to  do  this, 
increase  your  flock  until  you  can  market 
efficiently,  (and  buy  feed  efficiently  also.) 
Fresh  eggs  are  the  ones  that  bring  high 
prices. 

S.  Buy  an  egg  grading  scale  and  learn 
to  grade  your  eggs  correctly  to  suit  your 
particular  tradje. 

9.  If  you  retail  eggs  get  a  candling 
light  and  grade  for  interior  quality. 

10.  Use  new  flats  and  fillers  where 
eggs  are  to  be  shipped,  clean  pads  and 
clean  egg  cases.  A  dirty  insecure  pack¬ 
age  will  reduce  the  price  you  receive  for 
tlie  eggs. 

II.  Don’t  use  newspapers,  straw  or 
anything  else  ’between  the  sides  of  the  egg- 
case  and  fillers  ;  to  do  so  will  increase  the 
breakage. 

12.  Don’t  allow  the  filled  cases  of  eggs 
to  stand  on  the  back  of  a  truck  or  else¬ 
where  in  the  hot  sun  longer  than  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. — C.  R.  Lee,  Head  De¬ 
partment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

❖  ❖ 

During  the  seventeenth  week  of  tine 
fourth  annual  egg-laying  contest  the  1,- 
000  pullets  laid  3.174  leggs  or  45.3  per 
cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  2.0  per  cent 
above  last  week’s  production  and  is  10 
per  cent  less  than  for  the  seventeenth 
week  in  the  1925  contest. 

A  pen  of  Leghorns  owned  by  Kerr 
Chickeries,  Inc.,  and  a  team  of  Barred 
Rocks  entered  by  Howard  A.  Wells,  tied 
for  first  place  with  53  eggs  each.  Cedar- 
hurst  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns,  were  sec- 
*ond  with  51  eggs.  A  team  of  the  same 
variety  entered  h.v  John  Boshler,  Jr., 
came  in  third  with  50  eggs.  A  pen  of 
Barred  Rocks  from  the  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  and  a  pen  of  Leghorns  en¬ 
tered  by  Well  ward  Poultry  Farm,  tied 
with  another  entry  of  Leghorns  owned 
by  Meadowlawn  Poultry  Farm  for  fourth 
place  with  4S  eggs. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  lajd  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are : 

White  Leghorns. — -C.  P.  Misner,  Pa., 
093;  Cedarlmrst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 
606;  Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
Farm,  N.  Y„  044  ;  John  F.  Wineke,  Md., 
616;  Howard  P.  Corsa,  Pa.,  59P. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Sunset  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  671;  Pinecrest  Orchards, 
Mass.,  638;  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass., 
552. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — IT.  W.  Vaa 
Winkle,  N.  Y„  4SS ;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I., 
464;  Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada,  453. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  696;  Harvey  Y.  Byerly,  Pa.,  545. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan 
Newhouse,  W.  Va.,  320. 

Blue  Andalusians.— R.  D.  Bird,  Conn., 


% 


Baby  Chicks,  Pullets,  Breeding 
Stock  and  Pedigreed  Cockerels  c 

25%  deposit  on  all  orders — balance  10  days  before  delivery  C* 


Hubers 


CXilO 

Accredited 


OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  16  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  quality.  Oiiio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  fl°cks  has  been 
selected  and  leg-handed  bv  experts  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 
of'  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU  KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGH¬ 
EST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER’S  CHICKS.  No  guess 
work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  he  produced  we  would  produce 
them. 


FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our 
flocks  and  RELIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers. 
Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  our  combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this 
season.  Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery. 

Main  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure  bred 
stock.  Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock. 
Order  today  and  feel  safe.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  postpaid  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wli.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns . $3.75  $7.25  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Auconas .  . 4.00  7.50  14.00  66.50  126.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minore.as,W.&  Bid.  Rocks,  S.O.&K.C.  Reds  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.00 

•  Buff  Orpingtons,  'White  Wyandottes .  4.25  8.25  16.00  i5  00 

White  Orpingtons . .  4.50  8.75  17.00  7i.OO 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Sit.  Spangled  Hamburgs .  7.00  13.00  25.00  115.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited .  3.50  6.50  12.00  60.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited .  3.00  5.50  10.00  50.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2, 


140.00 

115.00 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 
ORDER  TODAY 


120.00 
100.00 

GIBSONBURG, 


OHIO 


HOYT VILLE  HATCHERY 


Let  Us  Send  You  Oar  Big  Chick  Catalog 


(Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  ion 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  25  ■>" 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks.  4.00  7.75 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minoreas.  Buff  &  White  Rocks . .  4.25  8.00 

Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.00 


100 

$13 

15 

16 
16 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 

77.50 
77.50 


1000 

$120 

140 

150 

150 


WHITE  TODAY 
SAVE  MONEY 


Assorted  Chicks  (heavy  and  light  breeds)  $10  per  100 
Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth  any 
chick  buyer’s  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  AVENUE  S  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From” 


1,000,000  Full  Blooded  “American”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT  HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  on- 

JUixed  or  Broilers  . 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  .  6.(5 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns 
Tanered  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  .... 

Parks  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds.  White  Rocks' . 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minoreas 
1  .  Wliito  Ornnifftnns  Gold 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$11 

$53 

S100 

13 

62 

120 

. .  7.25 

14 

67 

130 

. .  7.75 

15 

72 

110 

16 

77 

150 

. .  9.25 

18 

87 

170 

.  13.00 

25 

122 

240 

chicks 

now. 

5%  cash 

dis- 

Selected 

Free 

Range  Breeders 

-100% 

wensville  National  Bank 


Curwensville.  Pa. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  210.  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


RUY  YOUR  CHICKS 

u  FROM  A  POULTRYMAN  W 

15  years  as  a  successful  poultryman  means  only  one  thing— we  have  the 
right  kind  of  LEGHORNS  bred  for  heavy  production  of  marketable  eggs. 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST.  Dept.  N. 

E1GENRAUCH  FARMS,  INC.,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


“OLio’S  Best”  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

"White  Leghorns  . .  .$3,50  $7.00  $13.00  $62,50  $120,00 

Barred,  tWhite  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72  50  140.00 

White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp. . .  .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150. 0C 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.00.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bonk.  100%  live 
delivery,  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  B.  F.  D.  4A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


let  us  send  you  this 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— Every  breeder 
pert  approved  by  Ohio  State  University 


selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  ex- 


Prices  on  (Postpaid)  — 

,Vh  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Wli.  Brd  and  Buff  Rocks.  S.  O.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

[;lk.  Minoreas,  White  Wyandottes  . . 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons - 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas... . •;••••••- -------  -  . 

Assorted  chicks.  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order 
from  this  ad.  THE  SOUTH  KENTON  PLTRY  FARM,  BOX  13.  KENTON. 


9*J 

50 

100 

500 

..$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

..  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

..  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

.  .  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

10.50 

20.00 

97.00 

direct 

OHIO 


268. 


The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 


plant 

during 

the 

wieek  ending  F 

were 

as 

follows  : 

Date 

High 

Low  Condition 

Feb. 

20 

32 

17 

Clear. 

Feb. 

21 

28 

25 

Cloudy. 

Feb. 

22 

37 

27 

Cloudy. 

Feb. 

23 

40 

20 

Snow,  clear. 

Feb. 

2-1 

49 

14 

Clear. 

Feb. 

25 

43 

12 

Rain. 

Feb. 

26 

45 

36 

Partly  cloudy. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  our  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant 
February  27 :  Whites,  43e ;  browns,  36c ; 
mediums,  39c. 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 
First  Pen  Storrs  Laying  Contest  1924 

Having  the  Greatest  Record  ever  made  in  the  East 

First  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1921 
Third  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1922 
Third  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1923 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

(Free  from  White  Diarrhea) 

Sired  by  sons  of  these  Contest  hens.  % 


CT  FI  A  D  DV  North  Branch 

.  I  .DAIYD  I  New  jersey 


Superior  Stock ! 
Breeders  of  Integrity! 
Ko  Disease! 


PLAY  SAFE! 


MASSACHUSETTS , 

momma 

w 

CERTIFIED 


BREEDERS 

am. 


Buy  stock,  eggs,  and 
chicks  from  breeding 
flocks  absolutely  free 
from  White  Diarrhea 
and  selected  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  for  production  and 
Standard  qualities.  Be¬ 
ware  of  carefully  word¬ 
ed  phrases  which  mav 
mislead.  There's  only 
one  way  to 

BE  SURE 


Insist  on  buying  from  a  member  of  the  M  A  C  P 
B.  List  of  members  on  request. 


Mass.  Association  of  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

AMHERST,  MASS. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-REDS-ROCKS 

MEADOW  BROOK  chicks  are  making  money  for 
others— they  will  make  money  for  ;/ou.  Many  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  will  testify  that  they  feel 
safe  in  buying  our  chicks  because  they  are  all  we 
represent  them— Healthy,  Thrifty,  and  True  to  Type. 


ft|f\  111  I  Order  your  March  and  April  Chirks 
nUYVa  Send  for  CTrenlnr  and  Price  List 


NOW! 


MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Baloy  Cliiolis 

White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Hocks 
Rhode  island  Reds 
Silver-l’c’d  Wyandottes 
Assorted  Chicks 

White  Leghorns,  Spe 
Barred  Rocks,  Specie 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed— Order  from  Ad  or 
Write  for  Circular 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  Richfield.  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50  $0.50 

$12 

$60 

$115 

4  00 

7.00 

13 

65 

120 

4.00 

7  50 

14 

65 

126 

4.50 

8  00 

15 

70 

130 

6.00 

9.00 

17 

80 

— 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

90 

icial  Matings 

.. 

. 

15c 

each 

il  Matings 

- 

- 

- 

18c 

each 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


26 


60  100 

$«.»»  *18  110 
7.25  14.00 

7.75  15.00 

5.85  10.00 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns —  2>3.85 

Barred  Rooks .  8.75 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. .  4.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.75 

Bank  Refer  nee 
prepaid.  Order  direct 

prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Ib  ices  subject  to  change. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  nace,  Medistervtllo,  l’a. 


100”;  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
lirect  front  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 


CHICKS 


White  Leghorns 
Hocks  and  Keds 
Wyandottes 


too  50  25 

*13.00  9(16.50  S3. 50 
14.00  7.50  4.00 

1.5.00  8.00  4.35 


Carefully  selected  —  Delivery  guaranteed — Catalog 


LONG  S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


VHITE 


UncLu  PhioLo  from  free  range 

oltlSKj  UHlCKS  breeders.  Unique  meuba 
tor  equipment  insures  husky,  livable 
chicks.  Ovie’s  strain,  bred  for  profit,  will 
please  you.  Gan  turnisli  Leghorns,  May  hill 
strain.  Ovie’s  chicks  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
Free  cataloK  fully  describes.  OVIE'S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY  26  Boots  St.,  Marlon,  Indiana 

'‘MARTIN'S"  WYANDOTTE  ^U|^|(C 
HI-GRA0E  ROCKS  vrllVIVD 

Best  strains.  Well  bred.  Healthy  stock.  515  hund¬ 
red  ;  5140  thousand.  "Special  Matings,  518  hund¬ 
red'  Heavy  Mixed,  10c  each,  hostage  paid,  Batis- 
faetion  guaranteed.  JAS  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Sprinps,  Pa. 

My  Pure" Blood 

from  high-egg  bred.  Inspected  flocks 
WlUCKd  will  please  you  and  make  you  money. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Leghorns, 

White  Wyandottes,  Minoreas,  Buft  Orpingtons, 

Anconas.  Low  prices. Catalog  free.  Write  me  today. 

Mary  Maude  Farms,  Box  100.  Portland,  Ind.^ 

CHICKS  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 

Barred  Hocks,  13c;  Keds,  14c;  heavy  mixed,  lOc. 
Ail  25  lots  lc  more.  All  50  lots  more.  100$  live 
delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post,  prepaid.  Circular 
free.  B.  W.  AMKY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

Burred  IIOCKS 
Beds,  Leghorns 

Free  Range  Stock,  Every  chick  front  a  White  Diarrhoea 
tested  bleeder,  certified  to  by  the  State  Hoard  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  WM.  I>.  SCOTT,  Qtiulity  Poultry  Farm. 
II A  li  It  IN  CJTON  BELA  W  A  ICE 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


FINE  BABY  CHICKS  Ready  for  Shipment  on  Mar.  15th 

Hatches  weekly.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  from  9S1G  to  S30  per  hundred. 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 

DAD  v  r*  wTtMKQ  <’  "  HI T F 

BA  D  7  Un  IVBO  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  Quality  chicks. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Boxwood  Poultry  Farm  Laurel,  Delaware 


l  A  n  W  Mixed  or  Broiler . tf<  9  per  100 

I  E3  T  s.  <\  W .  Leghorn .  11  per  100 

i  u  |  y  S.  C.  Ban  ed  Rocks .  14  per  109 

#m  S.  C  R.  I-  Reds... .  15  per  100 

tecial  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
lid.  FaIHVIEIV  1'Orr.TKY  FARM,  Mlllerstonn,  Pa.  R.  D.  No.  9 


,-S.  C.  White  Leghorns 


Breeders  on  free  range,  No  lights  used.  Full  cowrit 
and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Price  very  reason¬ 
able.  Free  circular.  C.  A.  CARLIN.  Me Alistervilte J  Pa. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHIC 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock.  White 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Leghorns. Pr 
upon  request,  Carr's  Hatchery,  Box  202.  Round  Lake, 

from  heavy-laying  strain.  Banred 
X.  y  11 1  W  l\w  Rocks.  1 3c:  Mixed.  10c.  100<£  rtn  i 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  MeAllsteiviileAra. 

/ 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


NEW 

Catalog  Ready 


sharples 

SUCTION-FEED  _ 

Cream  separator 

OUR  new  catalog — “Velvet  for 
Dairymen” — should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  farmer  who  knows 
and  appreciates  the  value  of  getting 
all  the  cream  from  his  milk. 

A  Wonderful  Feature 

Every  farmer  knows  that  a  tremendous  amount 
of  oream  is  lost  through  turning  above  or  below 
specified  speed,  but  with  the  famous  Sharpies 
you  get  all  the  cream  at  any  speed.  It’s  also 
the  Separator  with  the  simple  Tubular  bowl. 

H  ^  H 

Write  immediately  for  your  copy  of  “Velvet 
for  Dairymen” — It’s  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

In  writing,  state  number  of 
cozes  you  milk 

THE  SIIARPLES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  S„  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  551. 

FOR  SALE — Well  stocked  poultry  farm.  8  acres, 
half  Woodland,  8  new  lien  houses,  300  laying 
hens;  big  local  retail  market:  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  one  mile  from  Westfield,  N.  J.; 
price  right.  ADVERTISER  254,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  adjoining  small  farms,  12 
acres:  modern  homes  with  every  convenience; 
equipped  for  poultry  and  electrically  filled  1.- 
700-gallon  overhead  tank  on  knoll  make  these 
places  adaptable  to  irrigation  for  ficral  culture 
or  trucking;  fine  neighbors,  near  town;  fine  old 
shade  and  grove  of  maples  and  evergreens; 
some  fruit;  a  real  proposition  for  father  and 
son  or  two  brothers;  820,000  for  both,  half 
cash;  located  at  Vineland  in  Sunny  South  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  2GG.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR.  SALE- — Productive,  up-to-date  dairy  farm, 
175  acres;  beautifully  located  15  miles  east 
of  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  on  State  road;  part  of 
land  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound;  one  10- 
room  house,  one  7-iooni  house,  both  with  batli 
and  furnace,  gas  lighting  systc-m,  excellent 
water  facilities;  stream  running  through  farm; 
never  failing  spring  furnishes  tunning  water 
for  house  and  barns;  stanchion  room  for  74 
head;  DeLaval  milker;  herd  consists  of  70 
head  of  T.B.  tested,  grade  Guernseys;  selling 
500  quarts  milk  daily;  excellent  market;  silos, 
creamery,  ice,  corn,  hen  and  hog  houses;  sheds, 
garage;  200  bearing  apple  trees,  500  peach 
trees;  fine  location  for  fruit;  buildings  in  ex¬ 
cellent  repair;  land  high  state  of  cultivation; 
if  interested  write,  pi  one  or  call  and  see  the 
owners.  WILCOX  BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Oonn. 


FOR  SALE— 1G0  acres  near  Rushford,  N.  Y.; 

15  cows,  3  horses,  poultry;  will  sacrifice: 
reasonable  payment.  ADVERTISER  270,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


165-ACRE  valley  farm  on  State  highway  be¬ 
tween  White  River  and  Montpelier,  Vt. ;  bus 
service:  half  mile  to  store,  church,  school;  414 
miles  to  stirring  town  of  Randolph;  rich,  level 
meadows,  fine  woodland  and  pasturage;  excep¬ 
tional  location;  stock  and  tools;  $7,000.  Con 
suit  It.  G.  MANN,  Randolph,  Vt. 


IN  GREENE  County,  214  miles  from  railroad, 
A£  mile  from  State  road,  00-acre  farm;  40 
acres  fruit,  20  acres  in  pasture  and  woods;  2,- 
500  apple,  pear  and  peach  trees,  mostly  apple, 
ranging  from  18  to  22  years  of  age;  good  ten- 
room  house  with  acetylene  gas  system;  good 
facilities  for  installing  water  in  house;  new 
power  and  milk  horse  combined;  garage;  new 
fruit  house  with  packing  room  and  fruit  cellar, 
each  of  800-barrel  capacity;  eoopersliop;  barn 
40x50  ft.,  with  two  sheds  attached;  running 
wafer  at  barn;  one  smaller  barn  for  storing 
machinery;  new  wagon  house;  new  hen  house; 
new  hog  house;  all  in  first-class  condition;  rea¬ 
son  for  selling  on  account  of  sickness;  no  agent; 
owner,  EDWIN  COLLIER,  R.  F.  D.,  West  Cox- 
sackio,  N.  Y. 


F'ARM  for  rent,  near  Poughkeepsie;  truck 
or  chickens;  owner  will  co-operate;  nominal 
rent;  good  house;  at  once;  address  HERMAN 
HARCOURT,  54  Market  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 

N.  Y. 


ON  BOSTON  Post  road,  Connecticut,  60  miles 
from  New  York  City,  attractive  house,  S  large 
rooms  and  bath,  all  modern  improvements,  large 
basement  barn,  chicken  coop;  small  attractive 
gasoline  and  refreshment  stand;  three  acres 
land;  one-lialf  mile  to  center  big  town,  between 
two  large  cities.  ADVERTISER  289,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 120  acres,  New  Jersey  farm,  G-room 
house,  all  buildings  good;  close  State  road, 
store,  school.  Church,  electric  line  in  neighbor¬ 
hood;  sell  without  or  witli  stock  and  machinery; 
complete  price  $8,000,  $6,000  cash  needed:  this 
is  the  best  place,  and  cheapest  in  this  county; 
do  not  delay,  and  write  for  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  in  Northern  New  York,  GO  acres,  good 
land,  water  piped  to  house  and  barn;  good 
buildings,  trout  stream  runs  through  farm;  pine 
and  hemlock  timber.  MItS.  M.  HENRY,  Mill¬ 
ington,  N.  J. 


Scraps  from  Corre¬ 
spondence 

A  number  of  readers  have  carried  bags 
of  fertilizer  over  from  last  year,  and  they 
want  to  know  if  such  fertilize  will  lose 
any  of  its  plant  food  or  strength.  The 
answer  is  “no,”  provided  the  fertilizer 
has  been  kept  in  a  sheltered  and  dry 
place.  About  the  only  way  in  which  such 
bagged  fertilizer  could  lose  plant  food 
would  be  to  have  it  soaked  out.  If  stored 
where  the  rain  falls  on  the  fertilizer  or 
where  the  dampness  soaks  up  into  it  from 
the  ground,  some  of  the  plant  food  might 
be  leached  out,  but  if  it  is  kept  dry  and 
sheltered,  there  should  be  no  loss.  The 
fertilizer  may  cake  or  harden  into  chunks 
so  that  it  should  he  crushed  before  ap¬ 
plication,  but  this  does  not  show  loss  of 
plant  food. 

>c 

Quite  a  number  of  people  seem  to  have 
saved  a  quantity  of  hard  wood  ashes. 
There  has  been  more  wood  than  usual 
used  for  fuel  and  the  ashes  have  been 
kept  faithfully.  People  want  to  know 
what  form  of  phosphorus  they  can  mix 
with  these  ashes  to  make  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  corn  or  similar  crops.  Fine 
ground  bone  is  the  best  form  of  phos¬ 
phorus  to  use  for  this  purpose,  as  there 
is  so  much  lime  in  the  ashes  that  it 
would  hardly  be  safe  to  use  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  The  ashes  are  so' tine  and  dry 
that  it  would  he  very  difficult  to  get  an 
even  mixture  with  anything  of  this  sort. 
While,  of  course,  it  would  require  extra 
labor,  it  would  he  more  economical  to 
broadcast  the  wood  ashes  and  harrow 
them  in,  and  then  use  acid  phosphate  or 
fine  bone  in  the  hill  or  drill.  Most  of 
the  coal  ashes  this  year  will  have  some 
little  value  as  a  fertilizer,  for  in  country 
places,  more  wood  than  ever  has  been 
used  in  connection  with  coke  or  stove 
coal,  and  the  more  wood  is  burned,  the 
greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  potash 
and  lime  in  the  ashes. 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  tell  of  damage 
done  in  broadcasting  nitrate  of  soda  on 
wheat.  They  claim  it  kills  some  of  the 
young  grass.  This  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  distribution.  The  ordinary  dressing 
of  125  lbs.  per  acre,  if  thoroughly  and 
evenly  distributed  will  not  do  any  dam¬ 
age.  Some  times,  however,  t>he  lumps 
are  not  well  pulverized  and  ithe  distribu¬ 
tion  is  not  even  and  then  where  the 
lumps  of  nitrate  stand  there  may  he  dam¬ 
age  done  to  the  young  grass.  A  good 
way  to  handle  such  trouble  is  to  mix 
the  nitrate  with  about  .three  timps  its 
hulk  of  good  sifted  soil  or  road  dust,  and 
then  broadcast  the  whole  thing  together. 
That  will  give  an  even  distribution  with¬ 
out  ‘trouble  of  burning.  In  some  cases 
the  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  water  and 
sprinkled  over  fine  coal  ashes.  Then 
when  the  ashes  are  dry  these  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed  and  ‘they  will  carry  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  nitrate  evenly  all  over  the 
field. 

'S' 

In  the  South,  cottonseed  meal,  and 
especially  samples  of  what  is  slightly 
damaged,  are  used  for  fertilizer,  and  a 
common  practice  through  the  upper 
South  is  to  use  equal  parts  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  acid  phosphate  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer  for  melons  and  similar  crops.  This 
combination  gives  good  results,  as  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  is  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  organic  nitrogen.  With  the  higher 
price  of  cottonseed  meal  in  the  Xortth, 
it  might  not  pay  so  well,  but  in  the 
South  where  the  meal  is  cheaper,  it 
makes  a  good  fertilizer. 

* 

Some  of  our  peaple  seem  to  have  a 
surplus  of  sweet  corn  seed.  What  is  its 
feeding  value  as  compared  with  ordinary 
corn?  Generally  speaking,  sweet  corn  has 
a  trifle  more  protein'  than  the  ordinary 
dent  corn  and  it  has  a  little  less  of  the 
carbohydrate  and  about  50  per  cent  more 
of  fat.  It  is,  therefore,  a  stronger  feed  on 
the  whole,  but  when  fed  alone  it  is  too 
fattening  for  a  full  poultry  ration.  When 
the  sweet  corn  is  fed  in  the  place  of  field 
corn,  more  meat  crap,  oilmeal  or  other 
protein  feeds  should  be  added. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


FOR  SALE  —  Demonstration  orchard,  1,000 
young  apple  trees  in  bearing,  and  4  acres 
garden;  no  buildings;  city  water  and  electricity 
available;  near  Boston  Post  road;  price  $6,500. 
Owner,  CARL  S0NXICH8EN,  East  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home  on  Boston  Post 
road  in  Madison,  Conn.;  large  colonial  type 
house,  in  good  repair;  electric  lights  and  city 
water;  about  4  acres;  large  home  orchard,  big 
new  poultry  house,  garage  and  other  buildings; 
shore  right  may  be  had;  bargain  at  $6,500. 
Owner,  CARL  SONNICHSEN,  East  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— 23-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm,  3 
miles  to  Vineland,  N.  J.,  on  concrete  highway, 
near  lakes,  schools;  three  minutes  to  railroad, 
poultry  capacity  1,700  layers;  first-class  7-room 
dwelling,  bath,  heat,  running  water  all  over, 
gas;  ground  very  fertile;  good  reason  for  soil¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SO  ACRES,  fine  country  home,  one-fourtli  mile 
Oneonta  City;  macadam  road;  price  $9,000; 
also  tract  of  land  including  20  building  lots, 
sand  and  gravel  bank;  price  $4,500;  write  own¬ 
er.  ADVERTISER  282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-room  house  with  improve¬ 
ments,  nearly  acre  of  ground,  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  flowers,  new  garage,  chicken  house;  con¬ 
venient  to  buses,  schools  and  churches;  price 
$5,500.  cash  $3,500,  balance  on  mortgage.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 63-acre  farm,  22-room  house,  furn¬ 
ished,  steam  heat,  all  improvements;  barn 
44x60  basement  stable;  1.000  hens,  cows,  horses; 
tools,  machinery;  exceptional  bargain.  CHAS. 
HERMAN,  Cailicoon,  Suit  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANT  old  farm,  Catskill  Mountains;  give  full 
particulars  and  lowest  price  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HUDSON  Valley  farm,  must  sell  my  fruit  and 
dairy  farm  account  of  poor  health;  140  acres; 
near  lake:  1.000  apple  and  pear;  large  vineyard, 
full  bearing;  farm  house,  large  barn,  other 
buildings;  team,  young  horses,  power  sprayer 
all  equipment:  $10,250.  terms.  ADVERTISER 
290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  dairy,  general  farm;  prefer 
with  stock  and  tools;  will  buy  on  contract 
later.  RBI  XL,  60  Hamilton  Ave.,  White  Plains, 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station,  large  building,  camp 
grounds,  on  State  road,  and  Berk  shires  and 
Mohawk  trail.  CHAS.  J.  SCHANS.  Ave>-ili 
Park,  N.  Y. 


F’OR  SALE— Farm.  100  acres,  good  buildings; 

$1,760  with  $500  cash.  ADVERTISER  299, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — Farm,  60  acres,  near  Marcellas; 

woodlot,  running  water;  good  buildings  CON¬ 
RAD  LOOS,  701  Townsend  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  122  acres,  good  buildings, 
with  improvements,  water,  woodlot;  near  city 
Chemung  County.  ADVERTISER  298,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


APPLE  orchards,  truck  farm,  60-cow  dairy,  20- 
room  house,  improvements:  situation  and 
condition  O.  K.:  Guernsey  herd:  “a  word  to 
the  wise,”  “last  call.”  ADVERTISER  296, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 16-room  house,  barn,  garage,  ice 
house,  vvood  house.  7  acres;  on  Stato  road- 
country  village;  city  10  miles;  good  location 
for  residence,  tea  room  or  inn.  MILON  HAW¬ 
LEY,  Stepney,  CoDn. 


FOUR  parcels  of  lard,  3  to  30  acres  some 
buildings,  near  village;  fruit;  one- third  cash; 
owner.  BOX  37,  Clinton,  Conn. 


SELL  or  exchange,  160-aere  Elbert  County. 

Colo.,  land:  wh.it  have  you?  ADVERTISER 
313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  85  acres,  near  Late 
Katrine,  N.  Y. .  bordering  on  ffhe  Esonus 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGEXDORF,  100  E.  !2d  St-eet, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  PROFITABLE  100-aere  farm  you  would  be 
proud  to  own;  or.  concrete  road  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  315,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EOT’  SALE — Private  lake  with  acreage.  WM. 
ADAMS,  Glen  Wild,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALF — Large  dairy  or  truck  farm,  one 
mile  to  town:  State  road.  S.  H.  CAREY, 
Hubbard  sville,  N.  Y. 


25  ACRES,  ideal  for  poultry  and  fruit,  modern 
poultry  buildings,  electric  lights;  nice  house 
suitable  Sumo  or  boarders:  reasonable;  for 
particulars  wrile  C.  IT  REED,  206  South  Bur¬ 
nett  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE- — Farm,  376  acres  in  ITnadilla  Val¬ 
iev,  on  State  road;  woll  watered;  with  or 
without  stock;  double  house.  KATHERINE 
ROME,  R.  T).  j,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 380  acre  farm  !n  King  William 
County,  Va.;  good  six-room  dwelling,  neces¬ 
sary  outbuildings:  150  acres  cultivation,  balance 
young  timber:  33  miles  from  Richmond,  three 
miles  from  depot.  on»  mile  to  school,  chare1 
arid  post  office.  105  miles  from  Shenandoah  Na¬ 
tional  Park;  cheap  to  quick  buyer;  immediate 
possession.  Wiite  W.  E.  GARBER,  Palis,  Va. 


loam  soil,  stoneless,  will  grow  any  crops,  bes 
sweet  potato  ground:  700  peach  trees.  *  apples 
pears,  berries;  six-room,  good  house:  barns 
sheds,  poultry  houses:  write  for  particulars 
BOWIE,  It  F.  D.  1,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Camp  Delaware,  a  tract  of  114 
acres  in  Lerdville,  N.  Y.,  with  1.300  feet 
frontage  on  Delaware  River;  thiee  bungalows 
and  a  small  hoi  se,  all  furnished;  nucleus  of  a 
Summer  camp;  splendid  location:  price  $6  000. 
only  $1,000  cash  required.  H.  I.  PFLS,  Queens 
Village.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  100  to  160  acres,  on  good 
road  within  65  miles  of  New  York,  near 
Grade  A.  non-pooling  creamery;  must  have  good 
water  supply,  large  house,  cow-  barn  for  30 
to  36  heads,  with  all  buildings  in  good  condi¬ 
tio-':  will  buy  with  or  without  stock:  state  low¬ 
est  price  and  ail  particulars  in  first  Utter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Sea  skiff  about  25  feet,  hunting 
cabin.  ADVERTISER  309,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion:  clover  or  buckwheat.  3  lbs..  $1.10:  10 
lbs..  $2.  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted,  also  old 
■stamps  used  before  1870  on  the  envelope  or 
off;  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  sec 
a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me,  LILA  PRICE, 
Russell, '  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  finest  quality,  clover,  5 
buckwheat,  $1,  delivered;  comb 
wheat  and  amber,  $4  case  here, 
REDDOUT,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


lbs.,  $1.15; 
honev,  buck- 
EDWARD 


EXTRACTED  Pennsylvania  buckwheat  honey: 

10  lbs.,  $2:  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid;  purity, 

weight,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  FRANK 
WOODRUFF,  R.  1,  Powell,  Pa. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  %  gal,  $1.50; 

gallon.  $2.75,  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katinah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  bean  piles,  dahlia  and  to¬ 
mato  stakes,  also  cedar  for  rustic  work  anv 
size^  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown, 


col..  ijc, — Oliver  typewriter,  price  $25.  GIL¬ 

BERT  TERRELL-,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail.  $1.15;  two.  $2.20.  third 
zone.  II.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


24  BOXES  dark  comb  honey,  $3.75;  for  prices 
on  large  lots  write  ALBERT  BORNING  In¬ 
terlaken,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Model  W  Cletrae  tractor,  in  good 

condition,  $300:  Oliver  disc-harrow  for  same 
also  Iron  Age  potato  sprayer  and  digger,  with 
“'b-P-  engine.  for  botii  combination  $225 
ROGER  PEN  NOCK,  Medford,  N.  J. 


TO  CONSUMERS  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 

three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons 
corn-cob  smoked,  average  weight  about  12%  lbs! 
each;  hams,  38  cents  per  lb. ;  bacons,  35  cents 

Jwi  -oVL  ™ircel  r°st  charges  paid;  any  goods 
not  satifactory  parcel  post  them  back  and  I 
will  return  you  your  money,  postage  added;  you 
pay  the  parcel  post  man.  T.  W.  PURDY  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y.  ’ 


I  WOULD  like  to  buy  some  stock  and  tools  to 
work  loO-acre  farm  at  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y 

cent  of  the  earnings.  JOHN  LEWIS’ 
Mile  Square  Road,  Yonkers,'  N.  Y. 


PL”E  honey.  192o  c-rop,  prices  slashed:  60-lb. 

-a  ,>,K'kwheat  honey,  $4.95;  two,  $9.60;  10 
$46.o0  not  prepaid.  ROSCOE  F.  WjXSON 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y  J  | 


WANTED— -Carload  fence  posts  7  ft.  Ion"-  car¬ 

load  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay;  state  price  an  1 
particulars.  ROBERT  0.  "p.ATT  E aster, 


FTthC  V?  ef™?nt  maple  syrup  direct  to  you  from 

the  best  \ermont  orchards;  finest  flavor  and 
quality,  shipped  in  one  gallon  cans  at  $2  per 

lev  H  °rv rrpea«lyenanT  '!fcure  the  runs. 

r-LE  H.  GALE,  South  Londonderry,  Vt. 


WANTED— A  number  of  hives  of  bees  anv 

kind:  wired  frames,  any  hive  ri-ht  off 
GUSTAV  OLSON,  Wash.  St  ,  Woburn?  Mass! 


!>osta"0  sta“P  collections,  pos- 
nJhS„  r  revenue  stamps,  used  or  unused;  if 
used  preferably  on  the  original  document  or 
envelope^ reference  if  desired.  EZRA  D.  COLE 


PT  RE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  gal  fo  b 

cash  with  order,  H.  P.  HALL,  Jericho.  Vt 


.clover  $1.15:  10,  $2.05;  buek- 
nfieat  $1,  $1.  io  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 

mvnvwiTrlTw;  i6G0:  buckwheat,  $6. 
HTVRi  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


F°i?"  vraavviiD^n’’’’  ,  Newtown  incubator.  R. 
E.  NEWCOMB,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


APPLES— Greenings.  Hubbard  sons,  Baldwins; 

wholesale  and  retail;  choice  fruit.  GEORGE 
F.  ALLEN  Phones:  1572-M-Briarcliff,  177-W- 
Ohai  paqua,  N.  V.,  Millwood,  N.  Y. 


Pounds,  JiAS  prepaid  third  zone. 
N^J  LI  JAM  H-  r  ARS1L,  Monmouth  Junction, 


COUNTRY  board,  comfortable  farmhouse,  bath, 
steam  heat,  electricity;  home  cooking-  $16 

ram'  Co  £n£HESTETt  FAnM-  Mahopae,  P»t- 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J,  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts, 

PART  ONE  The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO— Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE  Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  ot  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  sub  ject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
r  i  niJeP°fic'cs  that  have  proved  success- 
tul.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  20,  1920 


Market  News  and  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  cf  Markets) 

The  apple  market  has  proved  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  Considerable  fruit  which  was 
brought  forth  from  storage  to  meet  the 
demand  for  the  Hebrew  Pur  ini  was  car¬ 
ried  over  unsold  and  this  additional  sup¬ 
ply  tended  to  slow  up  the  market. 
Around  300  carloads  a  week  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  New  York  market,  largely 
from  New  York  State  and  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  Thei  e  is  still  a  little 
common  storage  fruit  arriving.  1  oor 
fruit  meets  a  very  slow  demand,  very 
few  A2 y2  in.  Baldwin  brought  over  $3 
to  $3.50C  although  some  fancy  stock 
brought  $4  a  barrel  and  if.  large  $o  a 
barrel  was  occasionally  obtained.  Basket 
stock  was  draggy.  Florida  strawberry 
receipts  for  the  week  averaged  about 
three  cars  a  day  with  the  best  wholesal¬ 
ing  for  about  55  cents  a  quart.  Imported 
fruit  consisted  of  limited  quantities  of 
peaches,  plums,  several  varieties  of 
grapes,  nectarines  and  ostrich  egg  melons 
from  Argentine  and  Chile  also  hothouse 
grapes  from  Holland.  . 

The  cabbage  movement  has  been  fair 
on  new  stock  and  rather  dull  on  old.  Of 
the  total  of  about  100  carloads  of  cab¬ 
bage  received  in  New  York  during  the 
week,  the  equivalent  of  about  forty  car¬ 
loads  were  imports  from  Holland  and 
Denmark.  Arrivals  of  California  cauli- 
flower  were  heavy  and  the  148  carloads 
of  lettuce,  mostly  from  California,  were 
evidently  fully  as  much  as  the  market 
could  absorb  without  materially  hurting 
the  price  String  beans  continue  rather 
firm  at  high  prices,  $12  to  $14  a  bushel. 
There  was  very  little  demand  for  old  crop 
carrots.  Spinach  ruled  firm  after  a 
period  of  weakness  and  low  prices  and 
good  radishes  worked  out  well.  Quite  a 
lot  of  onions  were  on  hand,  the  quality 
of  much  of  the  stock  was  very  ordinary 
and  the  market  was  dull  and  weak  ex¬ 
cepting  on  fancy  grades.  Receipts  of 
Spanish  onions  have  been  liberal  and  the 
first  shipment  of  Egyptian  onions  con¬ 
sisting  of  4.000  bags  of  112  pounds  each 
or  the  equivalent  of  7,860  bushels  are 
enroute  to  the  United  States.  The  po¬ 
tato  market  has  been  weak  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  although  recent  reports  of  f.o.u 
markets  in  western  potato  growing  sec¬ 
tions  indicate  a  firmer  situation  Eastern 
f.  o.  b.  markets  held  about  steady. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

While  egg  receipts  in  New  York  market 
continue  fairly  liberal,  they  have  been 
running  well  behind  last  year  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  During  the  month  of 
January,  receipts  were  considerably 
heavier  than  a  year  ago,  but  recently 
conditions  have  been  reversed  and  total 
receipts  in  New  York  since  the.  first  of 
the  year  amounted  to  about  1,016,660 
cases'  to  the  end  °f  the  first 
March  compared  with  about  1,060,440 
cases  last  year  for  the  same  period.  Re¬ 
tail  prices  have  been  comparatively  low 
which  has  stimulated  consumption  and 
the  movement  has  been  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  There  was  also  some  buying  tor 
exp'ort  to  South  America  which  heiped 
the  situation  to  some  extent.  Nearby 
receipts  showed  quite  an  increase  during 
the  week  and  prices  were  shaded  in  order 
to  move  stocks  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  quality  is  more  irregular  as  is  usual 
at.  this  season  of  the  year,  as  they  show 
the  selection  for  the  incubators,  lacihc 
Coast  offerings  were  not  quite  as  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  open  market.  Storing  has  al 
ready  begun  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
many  eggs  from  that  section  are  slow  to 
arrive.  •  Some  eggs  are  going  into  cold 

storage  at  this  time. 

Dive  poultry  receipts  have  been  rather 
IDht  with  -the  center  of  interest  around 
live  fowl.  Of  the  nearly  325,000.  pounds 
of  noultrv  received  by  express  in  New 
York  during  the  month  of  February 
117  000  pounds  were  shipped  from  New 
Hampshire,  New  York  State  came  next 
in  line  with  51.000  pounds  followed 
Virginia  with  34,500  pounds,  Maryland 
with  29.600.  North  Carolina  with  20,800, 
Pennsylvania  with  nearly  19,000  pounds, 
Massachusetts  with  12,800  pounds,  and 
all  the  rest  shipped  under  10.000  each. 
Freight  receipts  during  that  month 
eaualed  511  carloads,  according  to  official 
figures  High  prices  prevailed  for  live 
fowl  The  market  on  live  fowl  was  ir¬ 
regular,  but  35  cents  a  pound  was  a 
common  price  for  good  colored  fowl 
whether  express  or  freight  stock.  1  lac- 
ticallv  no  express  chickens  have  been  ar¬ 
riving,  but  broilers  have  been  a  little 
more  plentiful.  The  market  on  live 
broilers  held  steady  to  firm  Capons 
were  wdak,  but  Long  Island  ducks  sold 
fairly  well.  The  dressed  poultry  receipts 
were  light,  but  the  generally  dull  market 
nroved  unsatisfactory  and  prices  were 
irregular.  Some  of  the  smaller  fowl  were 
advanced  a  cent  a  pound  but  the  ad¬ 
vance  was  difficult  to  hold.  Chickens 
were  mostly  staggy.  Nearby  broilers 
brought  around  60  cents  a  pound  and 
southern  averaged  about  45  cents. 
Chickens  being  scarce  caused  a  better 
demand  for  small  capons  than  usual. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

rienty  »f  hay  was  again  offered  and 
as  demurrage  charges  were  mounting  up 


concessions  were  often  made  to  move 
stocks  on  hand.  Medium  No.  2  Timothy 
and  mixed  lots  of  undergrade  hay  com¬ 
posed  the  bulk  of  the  offerings.  Rye 
straw  continues  scarce  and  under  a  good 
demand  prices  advanced  a  dollar  a  ton.  1 

b.  w.  s.  b 

_  |j 
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Local  Up-State  Prices  t 

•  I 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 
Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  51c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  51c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
36c;  smaller,  doz.,  35c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
45  c 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — -Sweet  milk,  qt,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  dry, 
lb.,  10c ;  beets,  best,  qt.,  8c ;  cabbage, 
white,  lb.,  5c ;  carrots,  lb.,  4c ;  celery, 
bch.,  10c ;  horseradish,  jar,  15c ;  lettuce, 

2  head,  25c ;  onions,  lb..  5c ;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c;  peppers,  doz.,  40c;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2.90;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  Hubbard 
squash,  lb.,  4c ;  turnips,  rutabaga,  lb.. 
4c ;  spinach,  lb.,  10c. 

Live  Poultry.— Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  34c ; 
light,  lb.,  30c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  40c;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  36c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats — Hamburg,  lb..  20c;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  40c;  mutton,  lb,.  35c:  pork  chops,  lb., 
35c ;  sausage,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  dressed,  55  to  60c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  35  to  42c;  dressed,  45c; 
chickens,  live,  lb.,  35  to  42c;  dressed.  45 
to  50c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens, 
live,  each.  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair.  75  to 
SOc ;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  65c ;  eggs,  whole¬ 
sale,  doz.,  37  to  38c ;  eggs,  retail,  doz., 
40  to  45e ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  50  to  65c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  white 
kidney,  $6 ;  marrowfat,  bu.,  $4.75 ;  beets, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  celery  hearts,  doz..  90c 
to  $1 :  celery  stalks,  doz.,  75c  cabbage, 
bu.,  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  tc  $1.20; 
honey,  qt..  75  to  85c;  cap,  25c;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Silverskin  onions, 
bu..  $4  to  $4.50;  parsnips,  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2. :  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.60  to  $2.75. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2  ;  pears, 
$1.75  to  $2. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb..  17  to 
18c;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15  to  ISc;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  11  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Mixed  hay,  ton.  $12 
to  $18;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75;  Timothy, 
baled,  ton,  $20. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu.,  70  to  75c; 
cabbage,  doz  heads,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  cucumbers,  hothouse, 
doz.,  $3 ;  lettuce,  hothouse,  curly,  doz., 
35  to  40c- ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  parsley,  doz.  bchs..  20  to  25c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $2.20  to  $2.25;  radishes,  hothouse, 
doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c ;  rhubarb,  hothouse, 
doz.  bclis.,  $1.25;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  10 
lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  turnips,  bu.,  75  to  90c ; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs..  30  to  10c. 

Apples,  Western  New  York.  —  Alex¬ 
ander,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  Baldwins,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25:  Kings,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  Pound 
(Sweet,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Tallman  Sweet, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Stags,  lb.,  30  to  32c; 
fowls,  lb.,  33  to  34c ;  roosters,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  crates, 
30  to  33c;  doz.,  35  to  40c;  storage,  doz., 
20c;  butter,  country,  crocks,  lb.,  40  to 
45e ;  unsalted,  lb.,  45  to  50c. 

Honey. — Strained  clover,  lb.  jars,  22 
to  23c ;  strained  honey,  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c :  strained  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ; 
buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  comb 
clover,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Hay  and  Straw. — No.  1.  Timothy,  $23 ; 
No.  2,  $19  to  $19.50;  Alfalfa,  $20  to 
$26;  oat  straw,  $13  to  $15;  wheat  straw, 
$14  to  $15  ;  rye  straw,  $16. 

Seeds. — Clover,  Mammoth,  bu.,  $21  to 
$23;  medium,  bu.,  $20  to  $22;  Timothy, 
$4.25  to  $4.75;  Alfalfa,  $12  to  $14; 
Alsike,  $15  to  $16.50. 

Beans. — Red  marrow,  $7 ;  white  mar¬ 
row,  $5.50;  Nova  Scotia  marrow.  $6.50 ; 
red  kidney,  $7 ;  white  kidney,  $6.50 ;  pea 
beans,  $4;  medium  beans,  $4.50;  Yel¬ 
low  eye,  $6. 

Raw  Furs. — Mink,  $4  to  $10;  musk¬ 
rat,  Spring,  large,  $1.85  to  $1.90;  V  in¬ 
ter,  large,  $1.65  to  $1.70:  Fall  and  No. 
2,  $1  to  $1.40:  red  fox.  $5  to  $12:  rac¬ 
coon,  $3  to  $8;  weasel,  white,  25c  to 
$1.50:  brown.  10c  to  $1;  hares,  white 
and  clear  gray,  10  to  35c. 


duce  has  to  be  protected  same  as  in  mid- 
Winter. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
lower;  creamery,  42  to  49c:  dairy,  36  to 
39e ;  storage,  33  to  34c ;  common,  25  to 
'80c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies,  flats, 
j  longhorns,  26  to  27c;  Limburger,  block 
j  Swiss,  30  to  32e.  Eggs,  fair  ;  hennery, 
32  to  38c;  State  and  western  candled, 
28  to  32c ;  storage,  20  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  tur¬ 
keys,  49  to  53c;  fowls,  25  to  35c ‘,  capons, 
48  to  SOc ;  chickens,  29  to  33c ;  _old  roost¬ 
ers,  18  to  19c ;  ducks,  33  to  35c ;  geese, 
24  to  27c.  Live  poultry,  firm ;  turkeys, 
45  to  50c;  fowls,  25  to  31c;  springers, 
30  to  31c;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c;  ducks, 
30  to  33c ;  geese,  22  to  25c. 

Apples  ’and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  : 
McIntosh,  lm.,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Greening. 
King,  $1,25  to  $1.75;  Gravenstein,  Bald¬ 
win,  Russett,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes, 
fair;  home-grown,  bu ,  $2.50_  to  $2.75; 
seconds,  State  and  western,  150-lb.  sack, 
$6.50  to  $6.75 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12  to 
$17.50;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $2.50  to 
$3.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  Keiflers, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  other  sorts,  $1.25  to 
$2.  (Strawberries,  qt.,  55  to  75c.  Cran¬ 
berries,  Gape  Cod,  box,  $6.75  to  $7. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  dull ;  red 
and  white  kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10.50; 
marrow,  $9  to  $10;  medium.  $6.35  to 
$7  ;  pea,  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions  _  steady  ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  State 
and  western,  cwt.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  Span¬ 
ish,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Vegetables,  quiet;  lasparagus,  crate, 
$12  to  $14;  artichokes,  box,  $5  to  $5.25 ; 
beans,  green  and  wax,  crate.  $14  to  $16; 
beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25  ;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.30  to 
$1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.50:  celery, 
crate,  84.85  to  $5.75:  cucumbers,  south¬ 
ern.  doz.,  $1.75  to  82.25;  eggplant,  crate, 
$3  lo  $4;  endive,  Louisiana,  bbl.,  $5_to 
85.25;  lettuce,  curly,  basket,  50  to  75c; 
Iceberg,  crate,  $3  to  $4.25 ;  parsely,  doz. 
bchs..  60  to  90c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  ro 
$2.50 ;  peas,  Florida,  hamper,  $4  to 
85.50 ;  peppers,  crate.  $5  to  $6 ;  pieplant, 
southern,  'box,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs..  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  60 
to  S5c;  tomatoes,  repacked  crate,  $6.50 
to  $7.50;  turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu., 
(Sc  to  $1. 

Sweets — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c ;  dark,  9  to  12c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady;  sugar,  lb.,  17  to  20c; 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $21  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to 
821;  rve  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
earlot,  ton,  $26.50;  middlings,  $26.50; 
red-dog.  $36;  cottonseed  meal,  $35;  oil- 
meal,  $43.50;  hominy,  $29.25;  gluten, 
$36.50 ;  oat  feed,  $S.75.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

March  11,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  prices:  Class  1,  $2.80  per 
100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.83  plus  differen¬ 
tials  ;  Class  2B,  $2.08 ;  Class  2C,  $2.03 ; 
Classes  3A,  3B  and  3C,  $1.95. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.30 ,  Class  ®A,  $2 ;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy . $0.44  @$0.4434 

Extras,  92  score  ....  .4314 

First,  88  to  91  score  .4114  @  -4214 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .40 (4  @  .41 

Lower  grades . 3914  @  -40 

Ladles . 32  @  .39 

Packing  stock . 31  (ft),  .32 

Centralized  . 40  @  .4214 

Renovated  . 39  @  .39 14 

Argentine  . 40  @  .4214 

New  Zealand . 4014  @  .4214 

Siberian . 4014  @  .42 

CHEESE 

June  made,  flats,  fancy . $0.2714  @$0.28 

Average  run . 26 

Daisies,  fresh  ....... 

Young  America . 25 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  whites. $0 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts  . 

Mediums  . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  'best 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

LIVE  POULTRY 


.26  @ 

.27 

.241/0  @ 

.25 

.25  @ 

•2514 

1.36  @$0.37 

.3414  @ 

.35 

.3314  @ 

.34 

.32  @ 

.33 

.30  @ 

.31 

.34  @ 

.38 

.33  @ 

.35 

.31  @ 

.32 

.26  @ 

.30 

Geese . 22@  .30 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 60@  .65 

Dark,  per  doz .  2.50  @  3.00 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

Guineas,  pair  . 1.00@  2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0  19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .18 

Culls  . 10@  .14 

Lambs,  head  . 5.00@13.00 

FRUIT 

Barrel  apples  running  irregular  in 
quality  from  scald  and  storage  damage. 
Strawberries  in  open  crates  in  larger 
supply,  but  selling  well. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $2.00@$4.50 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00@  3.25 

Greening  .  2.90@  6  00 

McIntosh  .  5.00@10.00 

Spy  .  2.00@  4.50 

York  .  2.00@  6.50 

Western,  box  .  1.50@  4.33 

Cranberries,  %4M>1.  box. . .  .10.00@15.00 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl .  1.00@  3.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 25@  .55 

Ivumquats,  qt . 12@  .10 

Grapes,  Belgian,  hothouse,  lb.  .75@  .80 

Argentine,  20-lb.  box .  3.00@  4.75 

Homey  Dew  Melons. 

Argentine,  per  crate  of  6.  2.50@  4.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $5.00@20.00 

Beets,  new,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .30 

Cabbage,  ton  . 55.00@60.00 

New,  tou.  bskt . 2.00@  3.00 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  .  1.25@  1.75 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs .  8.00(0'  15.00 

Chicory,  bu .  1.50@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  Cuba,  bu .  1.50@  7.00 

Hothouse,  doz .  1.50@  2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu.  crate  ......  2.00@  3.50 

Crosnes,  Belgian,  lb . 30@  .35 

Dandelions,  Qalif.,  bu .  7.00 

Endive,  Belgian,  lb . 15@  .20 

Escarol,  bu .  1.75@  2.75 

Garlic,  100  libs . 4.00@  6.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00@  2.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 3.00@  6.00 

Leeks,  100  ibohs . 2.50@  3.50 

Lima  beans,  bu.  bskt .  5.0O@  S.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.  bskt...  1.25 @  3.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2.75@  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15@  .40 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag .  1.25@  3.00 

Parsley,  bbl .  S.00@  9.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4.50@  5.00 

Pjeas,  bu .  2.50@  3.50 

Peppers,  bu .  2.00@  5.50 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 3.50@  9.00 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs .  1.25@  1.75 

Spinach,  bu.  bskt . 75@  1.25 

Squash,  bbl . 2.50@  3.00 

String  beans,  bu .  4  00@)12.00 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  2.00f@  8.00 

Turnips,  rutabagas,  100  lbs..  1.10@  1.40 

White,  bbl . 1.50@  2.00 

New,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00@  5.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150-lb.  ba'g. .  .$7.00@$7.25 

State,  150  lbs .  6.25@  6.50 

Idaho,  55-lb.  box .  4.00 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag .  6.50@  7.00 

Bulk.  180  libs .  8.00tf/;  8.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 8.00@)15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  3.50 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1.  Timothv  . . . .  $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  23.00@25.00 

No.  3  .  21.00@22.00 

Clover  mixed  .  18. 00 @21.00 

Straw,  rye  .  20.00@21.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.88*4 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.8214 

No.  2  durum  . 1.5314 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 91 

No.  3  yellow . 88 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 4014 

No.  3  white . 40 

Rye  . 98 

Barley  . 80 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

(Still  the  heavy  Winter,  with  snow  here 
that  fell  last  November.  The  produce 
trade  is  rather  light  and  southern  pro- 


Fowls  . 

. $0.32@$0.35 

. S0@ 

.40 

. 30  @ 

.34 

. 17@ 

.20 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 2S@ 

.30 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Old'  . 

Chickens,  best  .... 
Fair  to  good  .  . . . 

. 35  @ 

. 45  @ 

. °6l@ 

.45 

.47 

.35 

.60 

Roosters  . 

. 20@ 

.27 

.52 

Lower  grades  . . 
Ducks  . 

.  .35  @ 

.45 

.37 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B.  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  loose,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  14  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54@  .55 

Cheese,  lb . 32@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 60@  .65 

Gathered  .  .45@  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .50 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 3S@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 60@  .65 

Potatoes,  lb . 05 @  .07 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 07@  .08 

Onions,  lb . 05@  .07 

Lettuce,  bead . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 05@  .06 

Cauliflower,  head  . 20@  .40 

Apples,  doz . 25 @  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 04  @  .06 

Strawberries,  qt . 50@  .70 
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CHICKS 

PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous  !  Healthy ! 
Prolific  !  Low  Priced ! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

with  canopies  up  to  72  inches  for  big 
estates  and  voluminous  brooding. 

BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 
Sol  Hot  Blue  Flame  OIL  , 

BURNERS  also  Electric 
BROODERS 

Prices  delivered  your  station 

Dealers, Agents,  Breeders 
write  for  catalog 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  PHila. 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 

Prices  per  Hundred 


Mar.  &  Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Mixed 

*11 

*io 

*  » 

*  * 

Wh.&Br.  Leg. 

IS 

11 

10 

9 

Barred  Kooks 

14 

18 

12 

11 

R.  X.  Reds 

15 

14 

18 

12 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  per  chick.  Orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  per  chick; orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  lc  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand¬ 
ling  stamp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $20  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS,  W  HITE  WYAND0TTES.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MIN0RCAS,  BROWN  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  MOTTLED  ANC0NAS, 

20.000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing 
tree  range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspec¬ 
tion.  100$  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  Walden.  N  Y. 


BUV  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 


P  E  111  (J  K  K  E  D  TOM  BARRON 
MALES  bead  our  No.  1  docks  of  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Also  Chicks  from  good, 
pure,  selected  Barron  Strain  docks  at  a  low¬ 
er  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected,  heavy 
laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R. I. Reds. 
Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK 
GIANT  CHICKS.  (let  Catalog,  full  particulars 
at  once.  Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  M-  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


% 


CHICKS 


While  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks— Wh.  Wyandottes 

From  officially-tested  breeders— free 
from  white  diarrhea  infection 

Rapid  Growth -Early  Maturity  High  Production 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  p"!®”  *«  F°4oowfos«o 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $7.00  $13  00  $62.50  $120 


Barred  Kocks 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

H0 

W  Wyandottes 

8.50 

16.00 

— 

K.  1.  Keils 

8.50 

10  00 

— 

— 

Heavy  Mixed 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

Light  Mixed 

0.00 

11.00 

52.50 

10o 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100#  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


STRONG 

Hardy  Chicks 

Produced  in  the  Famous  SHENAN¬ 
DOAH  VALLEY.  VA.,from Free-range 
BRED-TO-LAY  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Barred  Hock  and  R..  1.  Reds. 
Hatohed-To-Live-Ami-Gro.  Try 
’em.  Write  today  for  prices  and  Cir¬ 
cular.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farms 
Box  202  Harrisonburg.  Virginia 


Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  years.  Free  range  flocks  in 
best  of  health.  100#  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Patalog 
free.  Prices  low,  quality  considered. 


Holgate  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  Y,  Holgate,  Ohio 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  X.  J.,  under 
control  of'  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  February  20,  1920: 

Week  Total 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  01  455 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  50  607 

The  Ferguson  Farm,  Tenn .  93  428 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  64  756 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  102  109-1 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  06  583 

Tlios.  D.  Rosser,  Va .  85  1017 

Barred  R.  C.  Farm,  N.  J .  39  370 

Mt.  Kemble  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T .  92  1003 

The  Kerr  Cliickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  89  467 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J .  59  713 

Lewis  Farms.  R.  1 .  78  417 

j  Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J .  60  427 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  O.  Matthews,  Del .  76  688 

John  Hall,  N.  3 . , .  71  1097 

Cl'.as.  W.  Creasey,  Pa .  40  587 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 
Andrew  Petro,  Pa. .  95  504 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  33  509 

Kilbourn  Iltchry  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich..  52  326 

S.  C,  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Lambert  &  Sked,  N.  J .  72  602 

I  Aseutney  Farms,  Vt .  66  860 

Hall  Bros,  Conn .  39  273 

White  Leghorns 

Compton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  J .  84  948 

DeV  ries  Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  81  838 

Stoneleigh  Farms,  N.  Y .  79  1003 

Xoreross  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  54  549 

Wellward  Farm,  N.  Y .  35  915 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  77  9513 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio .  67  751 

Tanglev/old  Farm,  N.  Y .  58  538 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 70  672 

Henry  J.  Fbel,  Pa . 92  1025 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J .  54  490 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  39  1148 

Higbview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  88  584 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm,  N^.  Y .  59  373 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  65  980 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . 72  644 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  57  801 

Whiteaere  Bros.,  Ohio .  48  389 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  55  634 

S.  C.  Price,  Pa .  80  778 

Theodore  R.  Apgar.  N.  J .  63  680 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  .1 .  81  487 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Farm  N.  Y .  28  418 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  X.  .1 .  74  900 

The  Kerr  Cliickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  50  598 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  54  -560 

Ruggipro  Bros.  ,N.  J .  82  836 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  85  454 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  104  1143 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  X  J .  04  610 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  80  990 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  ,T. . .  41  357 

C.  G.  Parker,  N.  Y. . . .  48  832 

Wm.  P.  Flint,  N.  J .  83  662 

A.  DeMarco.  N.  J .  51  L"8 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J .  73  913 

Golden  Oaks  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  27  532 

FnglesiOe  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  64  797 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  X.  J .  27  431 

A.  Turrin,  X.  J .  62  544 

Broad  View  Farm.  X.  ,T .  38  564 

Feinderf  F'arm,  X.  J .  79  814 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  81  1031 

Audley  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . . .  40  326 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  65  541 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  X.  J .  51  520 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  X.  J .  30  343 

Henry  Rapp  Jr.,  X.  J .  72  696 

Rock.vwood  Farm,  X.  J .  57  300 

Lewis;  Farms,  R.  1 .  65  668 

White  Egg  Farm,  X.  J .  60  526 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  X.  J .  54  892 

Forsgate  Farm.  N.  J .  70  823 

Eigen  ranch  Farms,  Inc.,  X.  .T .  31  509 

H.  Rapp.  Sr.,  X.  J .  69  802 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  51  72i 

David  Fox,  X.  J .  43  54.3 

Monmouth  Co.  Jr.  Pltry  Clubs.  X.  J.  61  776 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  X  J .  70  543 

Oakwood  Farms.  N.  .T .  23  538 

Fairfield  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  66  407 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  X.  .T .  98  861 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  X.  Y .  57  50S 

H.  Western  elt,  X.  ,T .  79  810 

Leon  H.  Niece,  X.  J . 58  54.3 

John  Cray,  X.  J .  93  593 

Maplewood  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  51  516 

Mountain  View  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  20  547 

.T.  Mason  Mills,  X.  J .  68  1085 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J  . . 40  602 

G.  Lolbaoh,  X.  J . ' .  67  269 

Turrell  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 52  531 

Weimati  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  57  587 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Fairn,  X.  J .  36  385 

Square  Deal  Pltry  Farm,  X.  .T .  36  541 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Fann.  X.  J .  45  416 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm.  Ohio .  59  413 

Mottled  Houdans 

Sltylands  Farms,  N.  Y . 3  13 


Total  .  017S  64101 


Line  Breeding;  Distinguish¬ 
ing  Sex  of  Geese 

1.  I  am  in  my  third  year  of  breeding. 
Are  the  sons  and  daughters  from  my 
first  mating  discarded  this  year?  I  have 
three  pens  according  to  the  Felch  Chart 
for  this  year,  also  the  sons  and  daughters 
from  my  first  breeding  season.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  chart  these  birds  are  not 
used  any  more  for  breeders.  Is  this  cor¬ 
rect?  At  times  I  get  a  little  .confused  on 
this  chart,  so  far  I  had  success  and  have 
some  wonderful  birds,  not  many,  but 
what  I  have  are  true  to  type  and  all 
workers. 

2.  The  women  folks  are  starting  in  the 
goose  business.  Their  first  difficulty  is 
this :  How  can  they  tell  the  difference 
between  a  goose  and  a  gander?  Sort  of 
a  lump  bangs  down  between  the  legs, 
some  have  two  such  lunfps  while  others 
have  only  one.  If  this  is  the  way  to 
classify  them,  which  is  which? 

Callic-oon,  N.  Y.  c.  j.  p. 

1.  Ton  are  perfectly  right  in  thinking 
that  all  cockerels  and  pullets  from  vour 
first  mating  are  discarded  the  third  year 
according  to  the  Felch  line-breeding 
chart,  as  you  now  have  three  pens,  one 
mated  to  produce  birds  carrving  seven- 
eighths  the  blood  of  the  original  sire, 
one  mated  to  produce  birds  carrying 
seven-eights  the  blood  of  the  original  sm\ 
one  mated  to  produce  birds  carrying 


prevents  and  relieves 

little-chick  ailments 


Indigestion,  bowel  troubles,  leg 
weakness  and  gapes. 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  Nux  Vom¬ 
ica;  that  promotes  digestion;  calls 
into  healthy  action  every  little- 
chick  organ. 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  Quassia, 
which  creates  a  healthy  appetite. 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  laxative 
salts,  which  help  the  bowels  carry 
off  the  trouble-making  poisons. 

Pan  -a-ce-a  contains  iron  to  en¬ 
rich  the  blood,  so  essential  to  chick 
growth. 

Pan-a-ce-a  supplies  the  minerals 
so  necessary  to  chicks  during  that 
period  of  rapid  growth,  bone  and 
feather  development. 

Add  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  ration, 
then  you’ll  forget  all  about  the 
ailments. 

Costs  little  to  use  Pan-a-ce-a 

You  just  add  5  tablespoonfuls  to 
each  1  0  pounds  of  mash — only  1 
pound  to  every  50  pounds  of 
mash. 


REMEMBER - When  you  Buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our  responsibility  does 

not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Other- 
»>z.se,  return  the  empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


"  Marden’s  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 

Vitamin  A  for  Hatchability — Vitamin  D  for  Leg  Weakness 

EXPERIMENT  Stations  and  Poultry  Experts  recommend  COD 
LIVER  OIL  for  breeders,  and  for  baby  chicks. 

Use  MARDEN’S  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  and  be  safe.  It  is  rich  in 
Vitamins  A  and  D.  Vitamin  A  makes  better  eggs  for  hatching — more 
chicks  per  hundred  eggs.  Vitamin  D  prevents  and  cures  Leg  Weak¬ 
ness,  and  insures  a  strong  bone  growth. 

Inferior  grades  are  on  the  market.  Better  be  sure.  NATURAL  UN¬ 
PRESSED  oil  for  Poultry  and  Animal  Food  :  1-gal.  cans,  $2.00  ;  5-gal. 
cans,  $7.50  ;  10-gal.  cans,  $13.50  ;  55-gal.  barrels,  at  $1.00  per  gallon. 
Express  Collect.  Please  ask  for  Circular  No.  3. 

Marden-Wild  Corporation,  500  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 


MAGIC  BROODER 

The  only  brooder  with  a 
gas  chamber.  Famous  for 
high-grade  construction: 
large  coal  capacity:  non¬ 
clinker  grate,  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  draft  regulation;  im¬ 
proved  thermostats:  slide 
for  cleaning  smoke  flue. 

The  Magic  is  positively 
chill-proof,  fire-proof,  gas- 
proof  and  dependable.  ..  .  , 

Grows  chicks  at  a  profit,  about  ®  oSr  UJw'Voo? 
Sold  on  30  days  guarantee,  mue.  A  wonoerful  in- 
V V  I  lt6  for  fie©  Catalogue.  densatlon  above  roof. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO. 
AGENTS  WANTED  301  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


SAVE  MONEY 

By  Grinding  at  Home 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rice,  Spices,  etc. 
Enjoy  the  natural  flavor.  Freshly 
ground  as  needed.  Grinds  quickly, 
coarse  or  fine.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Other  sizes,  large  or 
small.  Satisfaction  guar- 
ameed.  Send  for  catalog:. 

EASTON  ENG.  & 
MACH.  CO. 

Successor  to  Wilson  Bros. 

Dept,  it  Easton,  Pa 


MAKING  CHARCOAL 

A  n  easy  and  lucrative  business,  established  with  small 
Capital.  Can  be  operated  anywhere  by  intelligent  man, 
Summer  or  Winter,  rain  or  shine.  Process  under  com¬ 
plete  control  at  all  times.  Practicable  where  1,000  cords 
or  more  of  wood  are  obtainable.  Plant  easily  set  up  or 
removed.  Write  for  full  particulars  to  manufacturer. 
W.  H  H-  MacHELLAR  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


WASTE  ELIMINATED 

Made  from  LIVE  SHELLS  (recently  opened)  which 
do  not  crumble  into  excessive  dust.  Free  of  dark 
Musscll  shelland  Moss,  which  Poultry  refusesto  eat . 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


If 


LAN  Poultry  Houses 


All  styles,  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs 
and  copy  of  The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL, Dept.  50  ,  Indianapolis.  Imt 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Getting  started  right, 
with  the  right  kind  of 
chicks,  is  the  way  to 
success  in  raising  poultry. 

This  book,  written  in  response 
to  a  real  demand  for  it,  contains 
the  information  that  will  enable 
anyone  to  select  and  buy  baby 
chicks  intelligently  —  in  other 
words,  to  get  started  right. 

It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether 
you  are  an  ex¬ 
perienced  poul¬ 
try  raiser  or  just 
a  beginner — you 
will  find  a  vast 


amount  of  valu¬ 
able  and  helpful 
hintsinthisbook. 

Get  this  book 
now,  before  you 
place  your  orders 
for  1926  baby 
chicks.  It  will  be 
mailed  to  you 
on  request  with¬ 
out  any  charge  or 
obligation.  It  will 
answer  your  question  as  to 
why  some  poultry  raisers 
make  so  much  more  than 
others.  It  will  help  you  make 


7 


more  money. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mats.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Dept.  9 


SENT 

TREE 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


seven-eighths  the  blood  of  the  original  dam 
and  one  mated  to  produce  birds  carrying 
one-half  of  the  blood  of  each.  Next  year 
you  will  have  five  pens  mated,  but  you 
will  not  breed  from  any  pullets  produced 
this  year  from  your  male  line.  Next 
year  you  will  discard  all  pullets  from 
two  pens  carrying  a  preponderance  of  the 
blood  of  the  original  male,  and  you  will 
also  discard  all  males  raised  from  two 
pens  carrying  one-half  and  eleven-six¬ 
teenths  of  the  blood  of  the  original  fe¬ 
male  respectively. 

2.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  sex  of  geese,  but  I  am  sure  you  can¬ 
not  use  the  lumps  of  fat  hanging  from 
the  body  as  a  guide.  A  gander  has.  a 
very  loud,  shrill  voice,  which  he  is  quite 
fond  of  using,  while  the  female  has  more 
of  a  low  quacking  voice.  A  gander  is  a 
little  larger,  has  a  longer  neck  and  has 
a  sort  of  domineering  disposition.  By 
closely  studying  their  individual  charac¬ 
teristics  it  is  possible,  with  a  little  prac¬ 
tice.  to  become  quite  expert  along  this 
line.  c.  S.  GREENE 


March  20,  192G 


l r/TTA/vr  Valley  Chicks 


THE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
the  boxwhen  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record.inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  del’ y  guaranteed. 
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hatched. 


Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns - 

Holly-Tanered  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  .. 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  White  Rocks  . . 
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ing  free  range. 
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Order  now. 

Get 

3000 

$100 
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130 
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150 

170 


\\  U.  VV  ViHIUUllATO,  xna..  -  ,  , 

Pekin  ducklings.  Turkey  eggs.  Six  other  breeds. 

.  -  Tt„„r-  Circular  free. 

MIEFLINTOWN,  PA. 


when  wanted.  10093  live  arrival.  Bank  ref 


NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS, 


Box  406, 


Our  Modern  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks— They  Cost  No  More 

From  stock  selected  and  leg-banded  by  men  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  department  of  Ohio 
State  University.  Write  for  free  catalog.  _  _  siCon  $79  50  S140.00 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds  •  '  7750  150  00 

Y/hite  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  °rp'1 bora's S'  R’  ’ .  'l3.'o0  62.50  120.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . ••  • . 10c  e£!ch  straight 

Assorted  (All  Breeds)  •  • ;  \ . .  . 12c  each  straight 

Assorted  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  ••••-•  7  —  —  "V  *  *  i ^  {ive  arrival  guaranteed. 


Bank  reference. 

MODERN  HATCHERY, 


Postage  prepaid.  1 

BOX  56, 


Niagara  Chicks  &  Dux 


hardy  purebreds. 


Varieties  .  _  _ 

Leyhon.s,  White,  Brown,  and  Buff  . 

I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas 
White  Wyandottes,  Black  Langshans  . . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black  Giants  . ••  1 ‘HiSo  7l00  52.50  105.00 

Assorted  Chicks  . •' •vkknVa  "  YvVoknff  Hollywood  White  Leghorns.  Sheppa  -s  Anconas.  Parks 

|eUdri°Bo?and  JmXCWhUe  Bol  eg]s  “ofha'ching  ’  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 

“ irse ssa™Ti!i?E-  ».  c,. 


MT.  BLANCHARD, 

in 

Northern 

New  York. 

Strong, 

eel, 

high-producing  breeding  stock. 
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healthy. 


1000 
$120.00 
130.00 
140. CO 
170.00 


SCHWEGIERS/ 
/ 


THORO-BRED”  CHICKS 

t  m  _  _  _  _  _  _  rn  —  ■  k  k  *  a  • 


“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
r  breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera- 
w  tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas.  A 
r„ linorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes  12^  and  up.  100%  live 
r  delivery  guaranteed.  **  Postpaid.  Nlember  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book* 

SchwegleR'S  HATCHERY,  20/  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ed  high  * 
ronas,  A 
live 

A 


fHOTCF.  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


*  (  «x*r\Twr>  NTfi  /V\ONEY  'W'JE2-  - —  — -  — - - - 

•"“■K-  ^77  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 

standing  laving  abiflty  P  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 

. <*,1  « «»  « 

Assorted,  Heavy .  o'nn 

Assorted,  Light  ...  . 


Marking  Poultry 

Which  of  the  two  methods  of  marking 
birds  would  you  consider  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient,  the  toe  punch  or  the 
celluloid  spiral  bands,  which,  of  course, 
are  the  most  expensive  method?  P.  11 
New  York. 

The  best  method  to  use  in  marking 
chickens  depends  entirely  upon  their  age 
and  your  object  in  marking  them.  Toe- 
punching  is  usually  used  in  marking  baby 
chicks  when  some  quickly  applied  means 
is  required  to  distinguish  different 
hatches  or  different  strains  of  blood 
where  accuracy  is  not  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial,  as  these  punch  marks  sometimes 
become  indistinct  by  either  pulling  out 
or  growing  together,  so  this  method  can 
only  be  used  for  very  limited  purposes. 
Spiral  celluloid  bands  are  very  useful  for 
banding  mature  birds  when  your  object 
may  be  accomplished  with  some  eight  or 
nine  different  colors.  These  bands  are 
especially  recommended  to  designate  the 
year  in  which  the  birds  were  hatched. 
For  example,  a  pink  band  on  the  right 
leg  would  mean  hatched  in  1925.  The 
different  colors  could  be  used  to  show 
which  matings  produced  them  but  this 
is  getting  into  pedigree  work,  which  re¬ 
quires  accurate  records  of  chicks  from 
the  time  they  are  hatched.  For  this 
purpose  numbered  wing  bands  are  almost 
universally  used  as  they  can  be  placed 
in  the  wings  of  baby  chicks,  where  they 
remain  a  permanent  identification.  Of 
course,  numbered  leg  bands  are  also  used 
on  these  birds  for  pedigree  work  when 
they  mature. 

Where  no  trapnests  are  used  spiral 
bands  are  very  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  good  layers  according  to  a 
'simple  prearranged  plan  something  like 
this :  All  pullets  are  handled  and  those 
which  appear  to  be  in  the  best  laying 
condition  about  the  middle  of  November 
are  banded  with  a  blue  band  on  the  left 
leg.  A  month  later  the  birds  are  again 
handled  and  those  in  good  laying  condi¬ 
tion  are  banded  with  a  red  band  on  the 
left  leg.  This  process  is  repeated  a 
month  later  and  a  white  band  is  placed 
on  the  left  leg  of  all  birds  measuring  up 
to  requirements  at  that  time.  Then  at 
any  time  later  when  selecting  birds  to 
mate  up  a  breeding  pen  those  wearing 
the  red,  white -and  blue  can  be  expected 
to  do  something  for  their  country,  as 
they  were  good  Winter  layers. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Postpaid  prices  on 
S  c.  White  &  Br  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Chicks 

Catalog  g'  ring  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  tree  on  request  —  Write  Now. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Beilefonte,  Pa. 

200,000  CHICKS  1926 

ONE  MATING  ONLY -THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds— Lowest  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  A0"" 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  JplO.UU  ipDZ.DU  *plZU 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  14.OO  67.50  130 

Thompson  Strain 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted  12.00  55.00  105 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Richfield!1  pa! 

Brookside  Chicks 

White  Leghorns— Barred  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds 
1  have  been  supplying  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  with  chicks  for  years  and  this  sea¬ 
son  1  am  better  equipped  than  ever.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  hatching  experience  enables  me 
to  produce  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

190,000  Quality  Chicks  for  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

K.  I.  Heels  culled  for  egg  production.  We  guar- 

Barred  1’.  Knots  autee  our  chicks  to  be  strong  and 
tv.  Wyandottes  healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  also 
Mixed  Chicks  guarantee  100  K  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n ■ 


CHICKS 
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8.25 
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72.00 

75.00 

62.00 

47.60 


i  •  u*  .  .  8.00  °-ou  rv.vv  si.uu 

xl^AbA&raEKlMCTETsTAii^  OHIO.  Reference.First  National  Bank. 


Quality  Chicks 


Extra  selected  purebred  chicks.  -  - -  -- 

live  delivery.  Prices  on  25 

Wh.,  Br.  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $4.25 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  . 4  50 

Bid.  Wh.  Bocks,  S.  C.  &  B.  C.  B.  I.  Beds  .  f.oO 

S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  . 

Sil.  &  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons  .  5.0t) 

Bll;.  Langshans.  White  Minorcas  . •••••• . .  ,  ”  — 

•Assorted  chicks.  $10  per  100.  We  also  offer  trapnested  stock  also 
Write  for  particulars.  J.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY,  O  MAIN  ST., 


Order  from  tins  ad  or  write  lor 
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OTTAWA,  OHIO 


QUALITY  CHIX 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Mixed 
(cheaper)  all  from  free-range,  healthy  stock 

$15  per  100;  50c  extra  per  100  for  postage 
BRAMBLE  poultry  farm 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


F0R  Hartwick BETTER 


SALE 


!  QUALITY 


Chicks 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  STOCK.  THOUSANDS  HATCHING  DAILY 
Leghorns  ;  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  $16  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  18  pei  iw 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  20  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10  per  100 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe 
anteed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  advei- 
tisement.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  < ^ 
tomers  every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  m  buying 
our  chicks.  Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  Quality  and 
vitality.  Satisfaction  pruara’t’d.  Send  for  our  chick  foldei. 

Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  Phone  1604 


Mixed  or  Broilers . P®1) 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  .  \\  P« 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1.000  lots  and  1009C  li'  e  deliveiy 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  Me  AlistervUle,  Fa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  bred  from  late  moulting,  vigorous 
high  producing  hens  that  have  been  selected  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  from  the  State  Poultry  Department  at  Cornell. 
Ttiese  hens  are  mated  to  males  that  are  certified  by  the 
N,  Y.  State  Poultry  Certification  Association.  We  have 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  and  B.  Rocks  from  selected  flocks  10 
weeks  old  and  mature  pullets  in  season.  Place  your  or¬ 
der  for  chicks  and  pullets  now  and  be  assured  of  de¬ 
livery  at  the  time  you  want  them. 

HARTWICK  HATCHERY.  INC.  Dept.  B  Hartwick  N.  Y. 


FREE 
B  00KLET 


WENE  CHICKS 

SPECIALTY  BREEDERS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Limited  Deliveries  on  Barred  Recks,  While  Wy¬ 
andottes,  R.  I.  Reds 

ALL  MATINCS  BLOOD  TESTED 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
Dept.  A  At  Vineland,  N.  J 


DIDV  nilinirc  Ourl5tl»Year 

DAD  I  UnlOAd  Hatching  Chicks 

$9  per  100  and  up  from  heavy  layers.  Hogan 
tested.  100#  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White.  Black.  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas.  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes.  Rhode  Island  Beds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Heating  Brooder 

I  have  a  henhouse  IS  x  20  ft.  which  I 
wish  to  use  for  a  brooder-house  to  start 
1,000  chicks.  Should  I  use  one  or  two 
stoves?  Will  an  oil  brooder  handle  1,000 
chicks?  E.  s.  R. 

I  should  prefer  three  stoves  for  1,000 
chicks,  though  it  'would  be  quite  possible 
to  raise  them  with  one.  It  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  furnishing  enough  beat,  but  one 
of  having  the  chicks  in  sufficiently  small 
flocks  to  permit  each  individual  to  have 
all  needed  opportunities  for  health  and 
growth.  The  smaller  the  flock  the 
greater  the  opportunity  for  even  devel¬ 
opment.  Three  hundred  to  250  chicks 
will  do  better  together  than  will  a  larger 
number.  I  should  consider  500  the  ex¬ 
treme  limit.  Oil  heaters  have  not  been 
fully  satisfactory  in  cold  weather,  not 
giving  out  enough  heat.  Wle  have  had  a 
recent  report  from  a  poultryman,  how¬ 
ever,  giving  an  account  of  a  favorable 
experience  with  an  oil  heater  and  im¬ 
proved  stoves  may  make  the  use  of  oil 
as  satisfactory  as  it  would  he  convenient. 

M.  B.  D. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LLGHORNS-  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thorobred  mat¬ 
ings  to  be  delivered  in  May  at  $14  per  loo ; 
$67  per  500  ;  $180  per  1,000.  10%  books  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CTDIPIfl  CD  JC  may  chicks 

O  I  niUIM.cn  O  Hatches  Ma,1 1-18-25 

Large  Type  Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  269-egg  line  mating.-.  Fisliel  White 
)  Rocks,  K.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes.  All  one  price,  $18  per 
100;  $68  per 500;  $120perl,000.  lOO#  live  pre¬ 
paid  delivery.  10  %  books  order.  Circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

25  50 

W.  Leghorns...  S3. 25  S6.2S 

B.  Rocks .  3.75  7.25 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.25  7.75 

_  Mixed  Chicks...  2.75  5.25 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery,  postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAlt  Sl'KING  IIATCHEBY, 
F.  B.  LEIS'l'EU,  l’rop.  McAlisteiYille,  Pa.  K.  I).  3 

n  \  tj  v  rmrifc  s.  c.  r.  i.  reds 

1>/AD  I  VIHLI19  s.  c.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Standard  Bred.  Production  Bred.  Vermont  State  cer¬ 
tified  stock.  Circular  free. 

BERKSHIRE  POULTRY  FARM  Euosbui  g  Falla,  Vermont 

D  A  DV  Mixed .  $10  per  100 

DAK  I  S.  C.  tV.  Leghorns..  12  per  100 

/-a  fj  f  q  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

CHIUK.O  Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  10(1%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  tiiis  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  1*.  LEISTER  MoAllstervllIe,  J*u. 

STURDY  CHICKS 

LEADING  BREEDS 
BEST  BLOOD 
QUALITY  CHICKS.  HEAVY  LAYERS. 

Special  Inducements  for  Early  Orders. 

Write  today.  Catalogue  Free. 

Linesville  Hatchery  Lines ville,  Pa, 

Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themselves 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3  50  SG.75  SI 3  00 
S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  3.75  7.25  14.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00 

100$  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage,  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 

Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 
SuperiorjFarms,  Inc.,  Box  358,Zeeland,  Mich. 

rUirVQ  Reds . $4.75  $9.00  S17  00 

I  Hll  IV  N  Rocks .  4.50  8  50  16  00 

VlilvIVlJ  Leghorn....  4  00  7  50  14  00 

H’vy  Mixed.  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Free  range.  1004  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 

W,  a.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Chicks  That  Grow— From  Hens  That  Lay 

100%  live  delivery  to  your  door .  on  nn  inn  ROn 

White  Legrhoina 
Brown  Learhorna 
Harred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks 


9y2cup 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$12.00 

$57.50 

3.60 

7.00 

12.00 

57.50 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

3.00 

5.50 

10,00 

47.50 

Hatchery 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop. 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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Feeding:  Egg  Shells 

Is  there  danger  of  white  diarrhoea  in 
feeding  egg  shells  from  a  hatchery  to 
hens?  E.  A.  J. 

Since  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  may  be 
conveyed  through  contaminated  drop¬ 
pings' before  the  chicks  leave  the  incuba¬ 
tor,  there  would  evidently  be  danger  from 
the  soiled  egg  shells.  I  should  not  con¬ 
sider,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  the  old 
shells  would  justify  th,e  risk  in  using 
them,  even  though  the  resistance  of  old 
fowls  to  this  disease  is  considerable. 

M.  B.  D. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— Failure  of  Marshall  J. 
Booth  of  Roselle,  N.  J.,  to  adjust  an  ac¬ 
celerator  rod  on  his  automobile,  which 
it  was  said  he  knew  to  be  defective,  re¬ 
sulted  in  affirmance  March  4  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  a  $26,000  damage  ver¬ 
dict  against  him  in  favor  of  Alfred  K. 
Naugle  of  Roselle  Park,  'N.  .T.,  $20,000, 
and  Walter  S.  Henning  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  $6,000,  for  injuries  sustained  in  an 
autoipobile  crash.  The  plaintiffs  were 
passengers  in  Booth’s  automobile. 

Eight  robbers  armed  with  shotguns  and 
revolvers  raided  the  tractor  branch  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  at 
Chicago,  March  5  and,  after  terrorizing 
30  employes,  escaped  in  two  automobiles 
with  an  $80,000  pay  roll. 

Able-bodied  inmates  of  almshouses 
throughout  New  York  State  have  de¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  since  the  close 
of  the  World  War,  that  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history  these  institutions  have 
been  forced  to  hire  outside  workers  to 
man  their  farms,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  disclosed  at  Albany  in  its  an¬ 
nual  report  submitted  (o  the  Legislature 
March  8.  “Although  almshouse  inmates 
have  increased  slightly  in  numbers  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ended  .Tune  30,  1925,"’ 
the  report  says,  “the  population  of  these 
institutions  is  much  less  than  before  the 
World  War.  As  compared  with  earlier 
years  the  number  of  able  bodied  men  and 
women  in  the  almshouses  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  with  the  result  that  to  maintain 
almshouse  farms,  hired  help  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  almshouses  are  becoming 
more  and  more  homes  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  hospitals  for  the  chronic 
ill.” 

Opposition  to  free  use  of  the  mails  by 
various  departments  of  the  United  States 
government  is  voiced  in  a  resolution 
adopted  March  7  by  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  The  reso¬ 
lution  charges  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
deficit  in  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
due  to  the  expelise  of  handling,  free  of 
charge,  the  mass  of  mail  matter  sent  out 
by  the  various  governmental  bureaus.  If 
each  government  service  bore  its  share 
of  the  .expense,  the  advertisers  say,  the 
heavy  burden  on  private  users  of  the 
mails  in  the  form  of  increased  postage 
rates  would  be  distributed  more  equit¬ 
ably. 

On  the  strength  of  a  report  from  tom- 
misdoner  of  Public  Works  Frederick 
Stuart  Greene,  showing  that  the  $300,- 
000. 00C  Barge  Canal  is  an  overgrown 
white  elephant  rolling  up  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  deficit  for  New  York  State,  Gov. 
Smith,  March  S,  in  a  special  message  to 
i lie  Legislature  asked  authorization  tor 
negotiations  with  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  looking  to  its  development  by  Con¬ 
gress  into  a  ship  canal  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  sea.  Mr.  Greene  in  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  Governor,  which  was  supple¬ 
mentary  to  report  to  the  Legislature  b\ 
the  Barge  Canal  Commission  of  which  he 
is  a'  member,  said  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  the  State  to  pay  the  tariff  by  rail  for 
all  the  freight  the  canal  carried  last  year 
than  to  operate  the  waterway.  It  was 
used  to  onlv  about  one-tenth  its  capacity. 

Fire  in  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad 
shops  at  Frankfort.  Ind.,  March  9,  caused 
a  loss  officials  estimated  would  be  in 
excess  of  $750,000.  A  round  bouse,  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  blacksmith  shop  and  20  lo¬ 
comotives  were  destroyed. 

\lex  Kelso.  Secretary -Treasurer  ot  the 
Carpenters’  District  Council,  announced 
March  8  that  by  the  terms  of  a  new 
agreement  entered  into  with  the  Bund¬ 
ing  Trades  Employers’  Association  the 
wages  of  the  32.000  carpenters  in  New 
York  City  have  been  raised  from  $10.o0 
a  day  to  $12  a  day,  retroactive  to  March 
1  With  the  increases  to  other  trades 
which  the  change  in  the  carpenters’  rate 
indicates,  experts  on  the  building  trades 
estimated  that  the  increase  in  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  120.000  men  in  the  industry 
in  New  York  would  be  from  $50,000.000 
to  $75,000,000  a  year  or,  roughly, 
$1,000,000  a  week.  The  carpenters’  rate 
is  the  base  rate  for  building  trade  me¬ 
chanics.  Like  increases,  therefore,  are 
expected  to  be  given  to  the  other  me¬ 
chanics,  with  the  bricklayers,  plasterers 
and  stone  masons,  whose  rate  has  been 
812  a  day,  receiving  a  somewhat  -larger 
increase.  *  Of  this  special  group,  the 
masons  have  had  an  increase  of  $2  to 
$14.  A  like  wage  has  been  offered  the 
plasterers.  When  the  bricklayers’  scale 
expires  on  May  1,  it  is  expected  that  they 
also  will  receive  an  offer  of  $14.  Set¬ 
tlements  with  the  carpenters  on  the 'basis 
of  $12  disposes  of  the  demands  of  three 
of  the  larger  trades,  the  electricians  hav¬ 
ing  agreed  to  $12.  The  representatives 
of  the  painters  have  also  agreed  to  $12, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  referendum  of 
the  membership. 

WASHINGTON.— A  $300,000,000  r.ro- 
jeet  for  flood  control,  irrigation  and 
power  development  on  the  Colorado  River 
at  Glen  Canyon  and  Bridge  Canyon.  Ariz., 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Boulder  Canyon 
project,  was  proposed  in  a  measure  in¬ 
troduced  March  4  by  Senator  Cameron. 

The  suit  of  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  against  the  State  of  New  York,  as¬ 
serting  jurisdiction  over  the  bed  of  Lake 
Ontario  was  argued  March  4  in  the  Su¬ 
m-erne  Court.  The  case  arose  when 
Rochester  sought  to  condemn  25  acres 


on  the  lake  at  the  Genesee  River  for 
park  purposes.  Title  to  the  land  has 
been  held  by  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  the  Central  Union  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  the  Ontario  Beach  Hotel 
and  Amusement  Company,  the  Bartholo- 
may  Company  and  others.  Massachu¬ 
setts  claim,  it  was  argued,  is  based 
upon  -the  Hartford  Treaty,  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  the  States  Dec.  16,  1786,  in  which 
it  was  said  the  sovereignty  of  New  York 
over  the  territory  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  that  State  was  recognized  by 
Massachusetts.  It  was  contended  by 
Massachusetts  that  the  treaty  conferred 
upon  it  title  to  the  lands  under  the 
waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  that  the 
land  in  controversy  was  not  a  part  of 
the  upland  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  but 
was  subsequently  made  upon  the  bed  of 
the  lake. 

Jacob  Markin  of  New  York  City, 
March  8.  lost  in  the  Supreme  Court  a 
desperate  fight  to  get  his  Russian  wife 
past  the  immigration  barriers.  Since 
Markin’s  naturalization  was  not  effected 
until  after  passage  of  the  Gable  Act  of 
1922,  the  authorities  held  it  did  not  carry 
naturalization  for  his  wife.  When  she 
arrived  at  Ellis  Island  she  was  stopped 
on  the  grounds  that  her  physical  defects 
would  interfere  with  her  earning  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  therefore  she  might  become  a 
public  charge.  The  Courts  declined  to 
intervene  in  her  behalf  and  -she  was  or¬ 
dered  deported. 

Natives  of  Alaska  have  sent  ay-  appeal 
to  Congress  for  protection  against  the 
discriminatory  regulations  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  which  they  claim 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  "pursue 
their  centuries’  old  business  of  salmon 
fishing,  while  giving  all  tiie  advantage 
to  the  great  canneries.,  which  catch  the 
fish  by  the  thousand  in  machines.  The 
appeal  is  from  -the  Grand  Camp  of  the 
A-laska  Native  Brotherhood,  and  is 
signed  by  Frank  D.  Price,  president.  It 
states  that  native  Alaskans  always  have 
subsisted  -by  fishing,  hunting  and  trap¬ 
ping,  and  that  the  present  laws  and  the 
methods  used  by  the  whites  with  the 
consequent  tremendous  -slaughter  of  ani¬ 
mals,  has  made  the  first  two  worthless. 

A  favorable  report  was  ordered  March 
8  by  the  Senate  I-nterstate  Commerce 
Committee  on  the  “Truth  in  Fabric”  Bill, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Capper  (R.,  Kan.). 
Under  the  measure  clothing  oentaining 
any  percentage  of  c-otton  mixed  with  wool 
would  have  to  be  plainly  labeled. 

At  a  bearing  on  the  War  Department 
bill,  March  9,  the  plea  of  the  Army  for 
more  animals  was  so  potent  that  the 
Senate  committee  amended  the  House 
bill  to  provide  $600,000  additional  for 
purchase  of  horses  and  mules.  Major 
C.  L.  Scott  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
told  the  committee  that  on  Julv  1  the 
Army  was  short  3,685  horses  and  2,712 
mules. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Under  the 
provisions  of  the  flexible  tariff  the  duty 
on  foreign  butter  has  been  increased  50 
per  cent,  from  8  to  12  cents  per  pound. 

Farm  relief  delegates  from  the  Middle 
West  had  an  intermission,  March  9,  in 
the  presentation  of  their  case  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  they  heard  Edwin  T.  Meredith, 
who  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
President  Wilson,  outline  a  new  relief 
plan  to  the  House  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Meredith  suggested  a  bill  to 
establish  an  agricultural  stabilization 
commission,  which  would  guarantee*  the 
farmers  a  minimum  price  on  wheat,  corn, 
sugar,  cotton,  butter  and  wool.  These 
prices  would  be  “changed  up  and  down 
eac-h  year  to  influence  more  or  less  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  given  crop  as  the  demand  or 
lack  of  demand  may  make  advisable.” 
The  commission  would  buy  any  surplus 
and  dispose  of  it  or  store  it,  but  Mr. 
Meredith  explained  that  the  purpose  of 
the  plan  was  to  prevent  surpluses  by 
stabilizing  agriculture  through  supply 
and  demand  and  incentive.  To  bear  the 
expenses  of  possible  losses  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  guaranty  or  in  handling  the 
surplus,  an  excise  tax  of  one-ha M  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  value  of  each 
crop  annually  would  be  assessed  against 
the  farmers,  lie  termed  this  an  “insur¬ 
ance  tax.” 


THE  HENYARD 


Increasing-  a  Flock 

I  maintain  a  small  private  sanitar¬ 
ium  for  tuberculous  patients.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  strictly  fresh  eggs  dailv. 
To  that  end  I  have  raised  110  pullets', 
which  are  now  producing  better  than 
50 ' T .  I  would  like  to  increase  the  number 
of  laying  hens  next  Spring  to  1.000. 
Where  could  I  dispose  of"  the  surplus 
eggs?  Ought  February  6  chicks  to 
lay  as  early  as  August,  and  if  they  do, 
would  they  be  apt  to  molt  during  the 
early  Fall  or  Winter?  Ts  it  desirable  to 
kept  laying  hens  for  production  one  or 
two  years.  c. 

My  candid  advice  would  be  to  go  slow¬ 
ly  about  your  proposition  to  increase 
your  flock  from  140  to  1,000.  unless  you 
want  to  devote  your  entire  time  to  the 
Poultry  end  of  your  business.  That  would 
moan  buying  from  2.000  to  3,000  chicks 
in  the  Spring  and  spending  your  time 


with  the  chicks,  instead  of  with  your  pa¬ 
trons.  Don’t  get  too  ambitious  because 
your  small  (lock  has  given  you  a  50% 
egg  production.  At  the  Vineland,  N.  J., 
egg-laying  contest,  where  there  are  1.000 
pullets  selected  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  as  the  very  best  that  their  breeders 
c-ould  pick  out,  and  where  every  effort 
is  made  to  bring  out  all  that  there  is 
in  them  for  a  year,  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  last  week  in  December  was 
only  10%.  Better  keep  to  a  small  flock, 
but,  if  you  will  in  spite  of  anything  that 
I  can  say,  you  will  have  no  trouble  what¬ 
ever  in  disposing  of  your  surplus  eggs 
through  reliable  commission  houses  in 
New  York  city  and  getting  the  current 
market  prices.  Don’t  buy  very  early 
unless  you  are  going  in  for  very  early 
broilers  and  want  to  let  yourself  in  for 
more  trouble  and  loss  than  a  dozen  re¬ 
fractory  patients  can  cause  you.  The  best 
time  to  buy  c-hic-ks  for  the  following  sea¬ 
son's  production  is  in  April ;  May  is  al¬ 
most  equally  as  good.  An  April  chick 
should  begin  laying  in  September,  just 
a  few  eggs.  A  hen  that  cannot  produce 
profitably  for  at  least  two  years  should 
not  be  kept  for  one.  I  should  think  that 
a  flock  of  100  or  200  hens  might  pay  you, 
with  the  care  that  you  can  give  them.  If 
you  go  above  that,  remember  that  I 
warned  you.  m.  b.  d. 


Hemorrhage 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets.  and  some  of  them  start  to  bleed  for 
two  or  three  days ;  then  in  the  morning 
I  find  them  dead  under  the  roost.  I  lost 
five  last  week.  What  can  I  do  for  them? 

Unionville,  Conn.  r.  i„ 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  bird 
bleeding  to  death  from  an  injured  comb, 
but  such  losses  as  you  speak  of  have  not 
often  been  reported.  The  mates  of  the 
injured  fowls  may  be  responsible  for  the 
picking  and  bleeding  of  the  combs  and 
the  flock  should  be  watched  for  offenders. 
Injured  birds  should,  of  course,  be 
promptly  removed  from  the  flock  and,  if 
the  application  of  cold  water  or  ice  to  the 
comb  will  not  stop  the  bleeding,  touching 
the  spot  with  ia  hot  iron  will.  Daubing 
a  little  pine  tar  over  the  comb  will 
probably  discourage  further  attacks,  but 
injured  birds  should  not  be  put  back  in¬ 
to  the  flock  until  tbe  wounds  have  en¬ 
tirely  healed.  When  several  birds  in  a 
flock  get  to  picking  others,  there  is  likely 
to  be  serious  trouble,  as  a  taste  of  blood 
turns  them  into  vicious  cannibals.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  turn  a  flock  loose 
out  of  doors  before  the  vice  can  be  con¬ 
trolled,  but  a  little  watching  may  detect 
the  real  offenders  and  make  it  possible  to 
remove  them.  m.  b.  0. 


Roup 

My  young  pullets  put  in  the  laying 
house  about  a  month  ago  have  developed 
an  eye  infection.  The  eye  runs  and  swells 
and  in  a  short  time  closes.  o.  c.  b. 

This  is  undoubtedly  roup,  sometimes 
called  roup  of  the  eyes,  though  there  is  no 
need  for  giving  it  any  distinctive  name 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  eyes  are  first 
and  most  seriously  affected.  The  disease 
is  very  contagious  and  any  affected  birds 
should  be  removed  from  the  flock.  They 
may  be  treated  by  a  frequent  washing 
out  of  the  eyes  and  nasal  passages  with 
some  mild  disinfectant  solution,  like  boric 
acid,  one  ounce  to  the  quart  of  water,  fol¬ 
lowing^  this  once  daily  by  a  drop  or  two 
ot  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  argyrol  (put 
up  by  the  druggist)  put  into  each  eve. 
Quarters  occupied  by  the  flock  should  ‘be 
kept  clean  and  the  utensils  disinfected  at 
short  intervals  by  scrubbing  with  boiling 

Wa^er*  M.  B.  0. 


PINE  TREE 


Yes,  We  Can  Deliver 
in  March  and  April 

30,000  Pine  Tree  Chicks  a  week  enable  us  to  fill 
March  and  April  delivery  dates  promptly  if  reserva¬ 
tions  are  made  at  once.  A  deposit  will  protect  you. 
Six  leading  breeds. 

You’re  sure  of  good  stock  and  a  square  deal  when 
ordering  from  the  “Oldest  Hatch¬ 
ery  in  the  U.  S.” — Si  years  under 
same  management. 

Write  for  latest  Price  List  and 
big  FREE  Chick  Book 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Asm,.. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


m  >  CHICKS  <-<fi 

Assorted  -  ...  -  10c 

White  Leghorns  (Barron)  -  12e  &  20c 
Barred  Rocks  ....  13c 

The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Millerstown,Pa. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breedeis 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  ehieks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  R  ED  U  I  /**  W  O 

s.  c.  w,  leghorn  vnll/Kd 

Owen  Farm  Strain  Red  Chicks,  dark  color,  good  layers, 
100 — #16;  500 — #75.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  chicks,  100 — #18; 
500 — #55.  Sent  prepaid.  Mating  List  Free. 

Layweli  Farm  lionte  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

QUALITY  AV.  LEGHOEN  CHICKS 

Large  trap-nested  breeders,  200  eggs  and  over  Cocker¬ 
els  by  300-egg  Pains.  11  years.  No  lights.  $150  per  1,000. 
Raymond  Cook  R.  D.  8  Kent,  Ohio 


For  Sale-200  Black  Leghorn  Pullets  hfTrmy’ 

raised  and  laying,  @  $1.50  each,  in  lots  of  10  or  more. 

W.  E.  GORMAN  R.  D.  No.  1  Media,  Pa. 


Westwood  Baby  Chicks  Sigt^od^T^'c"™ 

Send  for  price  list.  WESTWOOD  POULTRY  FARMS,  Westw»d,N.  J. 


CHIdfQls>C-'V.  Leghorns,  18c.  From  onr 
^  ^  \  own  free  range  flock.  100*  live  de¬ 

livery.  Circ.  E.  I..  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Rarrnn’o  white  Wyandotte.  Cockerels,  $4  up  from  stock 
OallUII  5  imported  from  Tom  Barron. England.  Records 
262  to  313  eggs.  Eggs  for  hatch’g.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalachin.  N.r. 


Ben  Ayr  Burred  Rocks,  Reds.  16th  season.  Write 
.j,.  for  special  offer.  Satisfaction  guarantd. 

VfllvKb  Ben  Ayr  Poultry  Farm  Warwick,  N.Y. 


THE  KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 


Led  the  West  Washington  Contest  for  the  month 
of  January.  Eggs— Chicks— Circular. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


Barred Rocks  T  KiSr-  p"k*- 


Henry  Ingalls 


Greenville,  N.Y. 


RARRPn  ROCKS  I  PARKS’.  15  eggs,  $1.25  ;  100— $6:  pre- 
uunncu  paid.  A.  M.  Kennel  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


Breeding  Cockerels- R.  I.  Reds 

A-l.  Raised  on  free  range.  Mahogany  strain.  #5 
each.  S.  M.  WINTERFELD,  R,  R.  1,  Box  77,  Kingston,  N  Y. 


For  Sale-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Sn^chok-e 

young  Toms.  W.  S.  Riley  Franklin,  Vermont 


Wild  Turkeys 


Yearling  hens,  *20-$25.  Bronze  crosses, 

$12-$15.  FARRER  Orange,  Virginia 


Biant  Bronze  Turkeys.  The  large  kind.  Satisfact  on 
°  guaranteed.  Roland  Garnsey  Grindstone,  N.Y. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert# 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W„  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiiii  1 1  Him  ii  mu  iiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiit  min 


Order  Your  Distinctive  Chicks  Now 

li  *<*■;*>’  for  big,  illustrated  catalog  and  price  list  of  the  celebrated  Rosen  nr 

nicks  the  biggest  value  in  the  world.  Sturdy  youngsters  which  come  from  gener-itonl 
of  money-makers  and  which  develop  into  money-makers.  genera  tons 


Send  Your  Order  For 

The  popular  business  breeds:  Leghorn 
big  value,  real  service. 


March,  April  or  Later  Delivery 

s.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants.  Wonderful  quality. 


R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Recent,  Hunterdon  Ce.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
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‘Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  20,  1920 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  gSSS 

Direct.  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks'  Barred  Roeks.  Bar¬ 
ron's  S.  C,  W.  Leghorns.  From  Free  range  stock, 
Prices  light.  ANDREW  B.  CARD,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


Layers-KnightWhite  Wyandotte 

for  sale.  O.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


WHITE  WVANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  F  ree 

BOWDEN  While  Wyendotte  Speciilisl  Mansfield,  Ohio 


ll/Lil.  111,,.  J.ll..  From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs 
iVhltfi  WyandOttBS  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Delaware 


W.  Wyandottes 


Itegal-Dorcas.  A-l  stock.  Eggs,  $2—15; 
$9—100.  E.  HILL  Seneca  FallB,  N.Y. 


1?ANCREDE  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

We  have  800  selected  breeders  of  this  famous  stralu. 
BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Prices  sent. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

7,000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Hatched  Feb.  5th  to  15th.  All  sired  by  pedigreed  cock¬ 
erels.  $1  each  in  100  lots.  April  10th  to  20th  delivery.  We 
guarantee  them  to  please  you  or  your  money  back. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


75,000  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  1926.  Worlds’  Best  Laying  Strains  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Before  you  buy  a  single 
chick— write  us.  Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Boi  R,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs— Trap-nested 
stock.  Circular. 

H,  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y- 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  strains,  Baby  chicks  and  hatch 
iug  eggs.  Chicks,  @18  per  100;  May  chicks,  @15. 

A.  H  PENNY  Mattituck.  N.  Y. 


LALLYFARMS  Production  Bred  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

Foundation  stock,  Barron-Hollywood.  High  record  Ped¬ 
igreed  males  used.  Hatching  Eggs.  Chicks  16c  up. 
Circular.  LALLY  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Wyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Eggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  M. A.  Campbell,  Prop. .Jamestown,  Pa.  BoxH 


CHICKS-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Only 

We  use  our  own  large  white  eggs  only  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  hens  bred  to  pedigreed  males.  $lt>  a  100. 
€E»Alt  GROVE  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J, 


,  for  high  egg  production 


30  Yrs.BRsEEcD^.G  Leghorns  Strong'  robust  baby 

chix.  Prices  right.  Cire.  Free.  A.  FISHER  &  SONS,  Canastota,  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Imperial  Tanereds.  Wom'erfu 
layers.  Wile’s  Egg  Farm  Wooster,  Ohio 


a  a  y  with  trapnested.  pedigreed  Leghorns.  Chicks 
It1  I  BalS  Eggs,  Stock.  W.  E.  ATKINSON,  Wallingford,  Conn 


LEGHORN  Chicks 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  FREE  FROM  DISEASES 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion,  McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.  Emlenton,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  ““.myk 

1JrlU  *  V/IIIVUO  s  c  w  LEGH0RNS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  docks. 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Sealord,  Del 


BABY  CHICKS  “"."ras 

M-*l**J  *  VUIVIlkf  s  c  w  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Rlchflold.  Pa. 


up.  Amer- 
est  free 
id-laying 

breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Kocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery'  guar- 
IUustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEIDEITON  FARMS,  Washlnglenvjlle,  Pi. 


DADV  ^  |||A|f ©  S.  c-  w-  I,eR-  12c>  B.  P.  Rocks  14c 
DAD  I  vniund  It.  I.  lteds,  loc;  mixed,  10c. 

carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100#  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

N.  J.  Ehrenzeller. 


ARISTOCRAT  baby  chicks 


range. 


'7c  each 
'  ica’s  b- 
Certified  r  e  c  o 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS. 
WHITE  nOCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED,  9c  UP 


10(K  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEM0ND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BARRON  BABY  CHICKS 

Breeders  bred  from  trap-nested  stock.  Circular. 
NAUVOO  tfltUIT*  POULTRY  FARM  R.  He.  1  UTTERS,  PA. 


CHICKS 

CLOVl)  SIEMOND 


S.  C.  Wiiite  aud  Buff  Leg. 
Barred  Rock  and  Reds. 

Be  sure  and  get  these  prices. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  Certified  Cocks 
or  Cockerels.  1  will  have  5,000  chicks  for 
delivery  every  Wednesday  after  March  1st. 

$22.00  per  100;  $200  per  1,000 

QUALITY — RELIABILITY 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

J.  T.  KIRKUP 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS- Wyckoff  Strain 

At  HATCHERY  Prices 


Ref.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton. 
Charges  prepaid. 

Free 

Per  100 

circular. 

Per  1000 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

March 

$16 

SI  50 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 

April 

1  5 

1  40 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

May 

14 

1  30 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 

June 

1  3 

1  20 

10-WEEK  OLD  PULLETS,  $1.00  EACH 


■  SINGLE  COMB  - - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeder8  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
Ov/UV/  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lav  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  She  row  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Hamptons  LEGHORN  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

Reports  from  my  customers  prove  that  Hamptons 
Black  Leghorns  average  a  profit  of  12  a  year  per  hen, 
from  large  white  egg  sales.  Is  not  such  proved  profit 
makers,  the  most  desirable  breed  for  you  ? 

Order  now  for  April  chicks  at  $17.50  per  100,  $85.00 
per  500.  $105  per  1000.  Or  May  chicks  at  $16.00  per  100, 
$77.50  per  500,  $150  per  1000.  Terms:  25%  with  ord.r. 
Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaran¬ 
teed  within  1200  miles.  Circular  free. 

A.  E.  Hampton  Box  R  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


traOC  maROj 


M on roe 

O i* n nge  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 

s.  c.  w.  niTfif e 

LEGHORN  tilltlYJ 


Buy  them  from  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  Plant  run  for 
profit  from  the  Egg  Basket.  We 
trapnest  and  select  our  breeders 
for  the  points  a  Poultrymau 
wants.  Quality  and  Profits . 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog  C  aud 
Price  List. 


SUNN  YBROOK  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 

Chicks— Eggs— Cockerels 

From  officially  tested  breeders— free  from  White 
diarrhoea.  Trap-nested  heavy  producing  flocks. 
Chicks  every  week.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
With  every  order  we  send 

Quality— Square  Deal 
A.  H.  FINGAR,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
Box  30  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

We  Purchased  f'^1  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  #5,  #7.60  and 
$10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  In  everyway  or  money  back. 
FIVE  POINT  LEGBORN  FARM  MI.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


Pedigreed.  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  April 
and  May  delivery  from  birds  guaranteed  free  fromWhite 
Diarrhoea.  Same  breeding  as  our  pens  in  Farmingdale 
and  Maryland  contests.  All  males  Certified  and  indivi¬ 
dually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-288  eggs. 
We  hell)  you  brood  them  and  feed  them  correctly.  Free 
Mating  List.  WILLOW  It  KOOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.  Odessa,  N.Y. 


n  A  D  V  PUIPIfC  From  Davis  Strain 
DAD  1  VlllvIVO  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm 
A.  W.  DAVIS.  Prop.  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Barron  Strain,  Also 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  Send 
for  price  list.  A.D.  M0FLER,  Twin  Brook  Farm,  Strawberry  Ridgo,  Pa. 


Chicks— Eggs  Lt.  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Wyandottes, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  neighborhood 
breeders  of  original  lliverdale  stock.  Catalog  free. 

ltlVF.RUALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept.  5  Kiverdale,  K.  1 


Chicks 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  1  2c.  Barred 
Rocks,  13c.  Red.  lie.  Safe  delivery  gunr’td. 
Circular  free.  11.  S.  I1AUT,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


n  ,  /"'L,;—  J.  B.  Giants,  S.  C.  W. Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 

tSaDy  GnlX  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds 

_  tt  .  a.  —  T,  a  fT  w n  v)  +ovrv  1  1  n  TVT 


Grantsville  Hatchery 


_ Write  to 

Grantsville,  Maryland 


ntliOVC  (  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  12c,  from  my  own  free 

UlllwlXv  I  range  flock.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
Wm  F.  Graham  _ McAlisterville,  Pa. 


n  L  OL-  I,-  of  Thor-o-llred  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 

D3DV  UllICKS  horns,  11c, parcel  postpaid.  Free  circular. 
FRANK  BLUM  _ TVciv  Washington,  Ohio 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS,  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN]  vn  i  y  /t  ^  I  tlkir1  C 

INDIAN  RUNNER  {DUCKLINGS 

•‘World*  Best  Strains.”  Hatching  Eggs.  18th  yr  producing 
chicks  that  live.  ALDHAM  P0ULTR1  FARM.  R.  34,  Ph.enlxville,  Pa 


■W'HITE  IPEKI N 

From  best  type,  growth  and  laying  flock,  @55  pei 

100.  K.  BORMAN  Laurelton,  N .  J. 


Simonds  Chicks  and  Ducklings  Leghorns,  Ancouas 

Reds,  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Pekin  Ducklings  Quality  guar 
anteed.  Prices  right.  SIM0H0S  POULTRi  FARM.  Red  Creek,  H.T 


Pii"  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eggs. 

Prices  greatly  red  ed 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip.N  f 


Large  Stock  Poultryjurkeys,  Geese  Tu  rse  s!pu°pnss 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa 


Mammoth  Immense  frames.  Sire,  32-lb. cock’ I 

Bronze  I  urkeys  Miss  IIU  OH»MBI,EY,l>raper, Virginia 


For  Sale-Bourbon  Red  Toms  R.  h.  j 


B.  T.  WEHNER 

l*ort  Jervis,  N.Y 


Vancrest  Poultry  Farm 

Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  from  Barron  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Selected  breeders  of  correct  type, 
large  size  aud  proven  heavy  layers  of  large  white 
eggs.  Chicks,  @15  per  100,  Eggs.  @7  per  100  del. 

Trank  Van  Wagner  Hyde  Park,  N.  V. 


QUALITY  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  pedigreed  and  Trapnested. 
Offering  a  limited  number  ot  eggs  at  S15J  per  100, 
same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y,  State  Contest. 

CED  ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


1I7U1TC  I  rrUADN  and  Rhode  Island  Reds; 

mIIIIC  LLvjTl  v/Ivil  Baby  chicks  aud  hatching 
eggs.  Positively  nothing  better.  Blood  tested.  From 
trapnested  stock.  250  to  315  egg  strain.  Prices  reasonable. 

MAPLE  LEAF  FARM  CO.,  Inc.  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


EVERLAY  LEGHORN S 

The  beautiful  business  hen !  Wonderful  winter  lay¬ 
ers.  Big  white  eggs.  World  Record  layers  Ameri¬ 
can  Egrg  Contest!  Greatest  winners  New  York- 
Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous  money  makers.  Stock 
Eggs,  Chicks,  etc%#  shipped  safely.  Catalog  free, 
EVERLAY  FARM  Box  2B  Portland.  Ind. 


CHICKS  oi  the  Finest  Quality 

range  breeders.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also 
lteds  and  Anconas  at  moderate  prices.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  De  NEEF  Sodus,  N.Y. 


TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks — S18-$28.ftO  per'100.  Postpaid.  Eggs— #10. #12. 
85%  fertility.  2,000 breeders.  23rd yr.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BIRVPUIPIfC  SINGLE  COMB 
MDI  vniVlVO  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  The  kind  that  pays, 
Send  for  price  list. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  0.  Long  Branch,  N.  J, 


ite  Leghorn  thicks  from  lare0.  white 


_  _ -  eggs. 

Shipped  postpaid.  100$  arrival 
n-anteed.  @35  per  100,  and  10$  deposit  with 
ler.  Howard  G.  Stark  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


Feed  for  Breeding  Ducks 

How  should  I  feed  ducks  to  make  them 
lay,  also  care  of  young?  T.  F.  K. 

Elmwood,  Mass. 

A  ration  for  laying  ducks  given  by  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  as  100  lbs  each  of  wheat  bran,  corn- 
meal,  find  standard  wheat  middlings  with 
IS  pounds  of  high-grade  meat  scrap  and 
about  one-tenth  part  by  bulk  of  chopped 
vegetables  and  green  food,  such  as  Al¬ 
falfa  and  clover.  Feed  fairly  wet  in  low 
troughs  morning  and  evening,  allowing 
three  or  four  quarts  for  each  10  ducks 
per  feeding.  Do  not  feed  more  than  they 
will  quickly  clean  up.  however.  Besides 
this  moist  mash,  feed  corn  and  wheat, 
about  one  quart,  to  each  30  ducks,  at 
noon. 

Do  not  feed  young  ducklings  until  they 
are  at  least  36  hours  old.  For  the  first 
two  days,  give  equal  parts  of  rolled  oats 
and  bread  crumbs,  feeding  five  times 
daily.  After  the  third  day,  add  equal 
parts  of  wheat  bran  and  corn-meal.  Some 
sand  for  grit  should  be  added  to  these 
mixtures.  After  the  third  week,  use  two 
or  three  parts  of  wheat  bran,  one  part 
each  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  middlings, 
one-twentieth  part  by  weight  (5  per  cent) 
of  high-grade  meat,  scrap  and  about  one- 
tenth  part  chopped  green  food.  A  small 
amount  of  sand  for  grit  should  be  in¬ 
cluded.  Feed  four  times  daily,  three 
times  after  the  ducklings  are  a  mouth 
old. 

If  only  a  few  ducks  are  to  be  raised, 
hens  may  be  used  for  hatching.  A  lien 
will  cover  from  9  to  11  eggs,  these  hatch¬ 
ing  after  28  days.  Use  a  good  lice  pow¬ 
der  upon  the  hens  before  they  are  set. 
Do  not  allow  ducklings  to  -swim  until 
they  are  fully  feathered,  give  them  shade 
and  keep  in  yards  until  they  are  S  to  10 
weeks  of  age.  after  which  they  he  given 
range.  If  artificially  brooded,  be  careful 
that  they  are  not  either  chilled  or  over¬ 
heated  when  young,  using  about  the  same 
degree  of  heat  as  for  chicks.  M.  b.  d. 


Poor  Laying 

About  Jan.  1  I  purchased  50  pure- 
blood  Barred  Rock  pullets  that  were 
laying  from  18  to  26  eggs  per  day.  I 
placed  them  in  a  pen  built  to  house 
around  60  birds,  cement  floor,  plenty  of 
light  and  air.  I  give  them  2  qts.  of 
sc  rate'll  in  the  morning  and  3  qts.  more 
at  4  P.  M.  Kept  egg  mash  before  them 
all  the  time,  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and 
two  large  beets  a  day.  The  floor  is  kept 
covered  with  clean,  dry  floor-sweepings 
and  straw,  changed  once  or  twice  a  week. 
For  the  first  two  weeks  they ’laid  around 
15  eggs  per  day,  aqd  since  then  have 
fallen  off  so  that  they  are  down  to  five 
and  eight  eggs,  Tonight,  after  their  go¬ 
ing  to  roost,  I  noticed  their  crops  didn’t 
seem  very  full  so  I  gave  them  more 
grain.  Should  their  crops  be  pressed 
full  when  they  go  to  roost?  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  I  am  feeding  them  enough? 
They  clean  up  around  4  qts.  of  mash 
each  day.  Do  pullets  lay  a  number  of 
eggs  and  then  rest?  MRS.  G.  c.  M. 

No,  hens  do  not  lay  out  definite  lit¬ 
ters  or  clutches  of  eggs  and  then  stop 
until  other  clutches  are  formed.  Laying 
is  a  continuous  process,  with  fluctuations 
ivp  and  down  as  circumstances  of  food, 
care,  weather  andl  other  influencing  con¬ 
ditions  determine.  You  seem  to  be  giv¬ 
ing  these  pullets  good  care,  though  they 
should  have  enough  whole  grain  at  night 
to  send  them  to  their  perches  with  full 
crops.  It  is  best  to  give  them  but  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  grain  in  the  morning,  so 
that  they  will  consume  enough  of  the 
mash,  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
day’s  ration  of  grain,  and  then  all  that 
they  will  eat  the  last  thing  at  night.  I 
presume  that  your  pullets  are  not  bating 
as  much  of  the  dry  mash  as  they  should, 
and,  by  giving  a  scantier  feeding  of  grain 
in  the  morning  you  can  induce  greater 
mash  consumption  through  the  day.  The 
mash  is  the  particularly  -stimulating  part 
of  the  ration  for  egg  production.  If, 
upon  handling  these  pullets,  they  seem 
quite  fat,  this  may  be  considered  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  an  excess  of  whole  grain 
in  the  day’s  ration.  Give  the  whole  grain 
for  the  night  feeding  as  late  as  possible, 
that  the  period  of  emptiness  of  crops  in 
early  morning  may  he  as  short  as  may 
be.  ‘  M.  B.  D. 


Hens  with  Leg  Trouble 

I  have  a  flock  of  hens  that  seem  to 
be  all  right;  then  they  go  off  their  feet. 
Their  legs  are  not  broken.  I  have  lost 
one.  Their  heads  and  eyes  look  good. 
It’s  all  in  their degs.  Can  you  give  me  a 
remedy  for  this?  T.  w.  E. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  IN.  Y. 

This  trouble  unfortunately  is  not  all 
in  the  legs,  though  that  is  where  the 
chief  symptoms  appear.  Sudden  paralysis, 
when  otherwise  in  apparent  good  health, 
often  accompanied  by  a  glazed  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  or  both  eyes  and  blindness, 
is  usually  a  -symptom  of  a  nerve  disorder, 
the  cause  of  which  ‘is  not  known  and  for 
which  no  remedy  has  been  found.  It 
may  attack  young  or  old,  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  and  is  apt  to  prove  fatal 
within  a  few  days.  Good  care  and  gen¬ 
erally  healthful  surroundings  are  about 
all  that  present  knowledge  can  offer  in 
the  matter.  M.  b.  d. 


One  “Famous” 
Ancona  laid 
339  eggs  a  year. 
Won  over  80% 
of  first  aud  sec¬ 
ond  prizes  at 
Madison  Square 
Garden  S  li  o  w 
for  19  years. 
Beautif  ul  ! 
Heavy  layers! 
Prize  winners  ! 
Free  72-page  Ancona 
book  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest. 


H.  C.  Sheppard 
Box  539,  Berea,  O. 

Member  International 
Chide  Association 


Ancona  Pullets 

stock.  Circular. 


8  weeks  old,  delivery  in  Slay,  $1.25, 
Also  chic  k  s.  Eggs  from  trapnested 

J.  E  ITIIF.IU.KH  Y  Uuntvulr,  X.  J. 


S.C.R.1.  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 
Records  up  to  314  Eggs 

Our  Seventeenth  Year.  Breeding  and  delivering 
vigorous,  clean,  productive  stock,  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  to  satisfied  customers.  Seventeen  years  of  trap¬ 
nesting  and  selective  breeding  stands  square  behind 
every  bird  we  sell.  This  is  your  assurance  of  success 
when  you  buy  this  kind  of  foundation  stock.  You  are 
not  buying  an  epxeriment,  but  proven  producers.  Our 
old  customers  attest  to  this  by  coming  back  each  year 
for  more.  They  profit  by  low  mortality,  early  maturity 
and  high  production.  Our  chix  are  clean,  vigorous  ami 
satisfy.  BA1IY  CHICK  orders  should  be  placed  early, 
the  demand  exceeds  our  supply.  Our  motto  is  quality, 
not  quantity.  A  few  more  good,  vigorous,  breeding 
COCKERELS  to  spare.  Our  free  Catalog  will  be 
of  interest  to  you. 


WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


New  Hampshire  Red 

CHICKS 


oils  healthy  stock 


Are  you  interested 
in  buying  chicks 
that  will  live  aud 
grow  and  lay?  The 
chicks  that  have 
made  N  e  w  Harnp- 
sliire  famous  as  a 
poultry  State? 
Chicks  free  from 
White  Diarrhea, 
from  strong,  vigor- 
that  matures  in  five 


months?  Get  in  touch  with 

Dr.  E.  M.  Glldow.  Durham,  N  H.,  Secretary  Ass’n. 
of  Accredited  N.  H.  Red  Breeders 


USHER’S 

REDS 

HflCC1  Poultrymen  buy 
VvlwEo  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Beds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Bed  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  1925 
business  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back 
for  more  Usher’s  Beds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton.  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  TRUPNESTED  STOCK 

RECORD  3B0  Eggs  per  year.  Free  from  white 
diarrhoea.  Catalog  free.  Read  Testimonial. 

Deer  Mr.  JJaqopian  :  Andover,  Mass. 

I  am  writing  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  the  chicles  I 
purchased  from  you  are  a  magnificent  lot  of  birds.  One 
of  the  pullets  laidan  egg  today.  She  is  just  j  months  and 
21  dags  old.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  saio  or  owned  a 
strain  of  Reds  that  had  such  vitality  or  that  grew  so  quick. 
The  cockerels  weigh  7  lbs.  each;  they  are  husk;/  fellows. 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  birds  like  these,  they  are  a 
pleasure  to  work  with.  I  cannot  praise  them  too  highly. 

Philip  Dimlich 

EEDBIRD  FARM  -  IVrentham,  Mass. 


Hubbard’s  red  Chicks 

Have  a  Reputation  for  Livability,  Vigor,  Egg  Production 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Northern  Grown  State  Accre¬ 
dited  Birds.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you. 

Hubbard  Farms  Member  I.B.C.A.  Walpole,  N,  II. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

@15  Hundred.  Special  mating,  @18  hundred,  pre¬ 
paid,  Strong  chicks,  from  dark  red,  vigorous,  free 
range,  heavy  producers.  Sat.  guaranteed.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  McClure,  Pa. 


R.  X.  RED  CHIX 

from  my  flock  of  farm  raised  birds,  absolutely  free 
of  all  disease,  FISHER’S  P0ULTHY  FARM,  Plainville,  Mass 


Cn  T  I)  .  Vermont  certified  5  years.  Accre- 
■  1\.  I.  lvcllS  dited  free  from  W.  D.  Bich  col- 
Ilesivy  production.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock, 
i-iy  order  and  cash  discounts.  Circular. 

UTNEIf  FARMS  K10  Hartland.  Vermont 


from  Garden  Winners.  Blue  and 
Buff  Orpingtons,  $5  per  setting. 
Also  Breeding  Stock  for  sale. 

H.  SHEPARD.  MANETT0  HILL  POULTRY  FARM.  IlieksvUle.  1,  I.,  N.Y. 


Hatching  Eggs 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


Now  £12—100.  Pure  Strain.  None  Better. 

Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males,  $18—100 
v  postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock, 
■  strong  chix.  Prompt  delivery  and  yoursatis- 
'  Send  order  to 


faction  guaranteed. 

S.  W.  KLINE 


Box  10 


Middlecreek,  Pa. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Day-Old  Chicks 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock. _  Over  200  eggs 
per  bird  at  Storrs,  Oonn.  Eggs  tor  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Chicks  shipped  every  Weunesday.  Format¬ 
ing  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D,  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass, 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery!  First 
hatch  Nov.  10th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


549 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Chicks  and  Cockerels 


Our  1925JContest 
Records : 

STORRS 

2nd  l’en  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

llth  Pen  2001  Eggs 


Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


BUY  <i\7TTAI  fTV”  DAY- 
HOFF’S  VII  /\L/1  1  I  OLD 

CHICKS  of  QUALITY 

S.  C.  VV .  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
and  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and  vital¬ 
ity.  My  stock  is  noted  for  quick  maturing  and  early  lay¬ 
ing  qualities.  My  chicks  are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  profitable.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby  chick  pro¬ 
ducers  with  38  years  experience,  and  my  plant  is  not  so 
large  but  what  every  order  receives  my  personal  atten¬ 
tion.  It’s  to  your  interest  to  send  for  my  free  illustrated 
catalog  before  you  order  chicks  for  1926. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  Neshanic,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY 

CHIX 


KOSTER 


high  BABY 
QUALITY  CHIX 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Our  flocks  are  all  healthy,  free  range  stock  and 
have  been  culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  size 
and  egg  production.  Don’t  be  misled  in  paying  high 
prices  for  inferior  cliix  as  we  have  been  carefully  hand¬ 
ling  our  breeders  for  years.  Our  prices  are:  White 
Legliorns,  $13  per  100 ;  600  for  $62.60 ;  1,000  for  $120. 
Rocks  are  $11  per  100  ;  500  for  $67.50  ;  1.000  for  $130, 
R.  I.  Reds,  $15  per  100;  500  for  $72.60;  1,000  for  $140. 
Order  front  ad.  KOSTEK  POL'LTHY  PAKBI,  Laurel,  llcla. 


quality  Chicks  at  Utility  Prices 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12c  each 

Barred,  White  and  Partridge  Rocks  14c  each 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  14C  each 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas  13c  each 

Buff  Orpingtonsaud  S.L.  Wyandottes  15c  each 
Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have  been 
carefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  production.  Free 
from  disease  and  guaranteed  100%  alive  upon  arrival. 
Order  direct  or  wiite  for  further  information.  No  or¬ 
der  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Lock  Box  201,  Leipsic,  Ohio 

Hiffh  Rrilrfp  fihiplrc  At  fair  prices.  LEGHORNS.  ROCKS, 
nign urdue unions  REDS  wyandottes,  anconas, 

BLACK  GIANTS  Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

CHAS.  TAYLOR  Box  R  Liberty,  N,  Y, 


CLOVERDALE  STRAIN  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 

Trapuested  since  1912.  No  males  used  under  240-egg  breed¬ 
ing,  Two  large  pens  headed  by  pure  Tancred-Quintoplex- 
300-egg  breeding.  Very  reasonable  prices  on  eggs  and 
cliicks.  Send  toilav  for  our  catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  F.D  No.  1,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


HOLLYWOOD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Greatest  of  all  LAYING  strains.  Husky  Baby  Chicks 
from  high  production  hens.  Hatching  eggs.  Satis¬ 
fy  - 1 1  a r a n t e <3 ( 1 .  Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks, 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM  Mooresville,  Indiana 


VAN  WINKLE’S  1973  eggs  at  N.  Y.  contest,  1925. 
BARRED  ROCKS  Highheavy  breed  hen,  270 eggs. 
Circular.  H.  Van  Winkle  Camden,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs  ?e7o?ds  ifptA^eggs! 

THE  RAMBLERS  FAK1YT  Monsey,  N.Y. 

EGGS  From  Pure  Parks’ Strain  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

free  range  flock.  *1.50-15  :  *8-109.  Jersey  Black  Giant 
Eggs,  20c  each.  H.  W.  BUNK,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

fro npaifJ  R nol/c  leghorns.  Winners  at  Storrs,  Far- 
I  I  dllbdio  nUOKo  mingdale  and  Illinois  contests.  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westliamptou  Beach,  N.Y, 

is.  O.  R.  I.  LLocls 

Pedigreed  stock ;  304-egg  strain.  Hatching  eggs, 
P®1’  100;  $25  for  3UU  eggs.  Cockerels,  $5  ami 
jjo  each.  4  hens  and  cockerel  for  $20.  Trios  for 
®15.  ANNA  M.  JONES  Craryville,  N.Y. 

MAHOGANY  REDS 

layers,  color  and  type.  Eggs,  $2.50  for  15;  $13  for 
100,  Cockerels,  *5  up.  U,  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn. 

Boat  Quality  CHICIiS 

.  .  6  60  100 

•  White  Leghorns .  $3.25  $6.25  $12.00 

BrownLeghorus .  3,25  6  25  12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14  GO 

Mixed  chicks .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  de¬ 
livery,  p  istpaid.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

Grandview  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Chicks 

Improved  English,  Hollywood  and  Tailored 
i  strains  of  250  to  320  foundation  breeding. 
I  Chicks  from  stock  of  same  breeding  as  our 
f 1  flieial  laying  champions.  Get  our  big  free 
catalog  now. 

GRAN0VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  Zeeland,  Mich. 


30  Dags  Trial 


- - -  Freight  Paid  cast  of  Roekles. 

water  copper  tanks,  dou-”  '  - - 

ble  walls,  dead  air  space,* 
double  glass  doors,  ail 
set  up,  ready  to  use. 

WithBrooder,  $18.95 
— 180-Egg, $15. 95,  with  Brooder 
*21.15,  250  -  Egg  Incubator,  \  «  i 

$22.75.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  or  order  direct. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  130  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


Both 
Ma. 
Jchines 
Made  of 
California 
Redwood 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 

^WiV^J%W.WkVW*JW/W,^JW.' 


The  Henyard 

_ 


Electric  Heating  for  Drink¬ 
ing  Fountain 

I  noticed  G.  L,  S.  of  Pennsylvania, 
page  833,  wanted  a  device  for  keeping 
the  water  from  freezing  in  the  chicken- 
house.  I  would  suggest  a  simple  means 
which  I  have  used!  for  the  last  few 
Winters.  I  am  taking  for  granted  that 
he  uses  electricity  for  lights ;  of  course, 
if  he  does  not  this  means  would  not  ap¬ 
ply.  Take  a  common  light  bulb  and  place 
it  under  the  vessel  with  a  cord  attached 
so  that  it  is  not  regulated  as  the  lights, 
if  a  time  switch  is  used.  The  bulb  can 
be  wrapped  in  asbestos  to  prevent  any 
danger  from  fire,  and  a  couple  of  bricks 
to  hold  vessel  from  breaking  the  bulb. 
The  more  the  water  to  be  heated  the 
larger  the  bulb  should  be. 

New  York.  Harris  burton, 

I  would  suggest  that  this  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  very  simply  by  hanging  a 
low  wattage  lamp  on  a  'long  piece  of  lamp 
cord,  so  that  the  lamp  dips  into  the 
water.  Enough  heat  will  be  given  out 
by  the  lamp  so  that  the  water  will  not 
freeze,  and  since  a  large  lamp  is  not  re¬ 
quired  the  cost  of  operation  should  be 
very  reasonable.  Care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  that  the  lamp  socket  and  wire  are 
not  in  contact  with  the  water  .since  this 
might  cause  a  short-circuit  which  would 
blow  a  fuse. 

CHARLES  H.  CHURCHILL,  JR. 

New  York. 


Possible  Tuberculosis 

On  starting  to  dress  a  young  rooster 
it  seemed  liver  was  much  enlarged,  light 
color,  specked  some  with  red.  What  is 
the  trouble?  Would  this  be  contagious? 

Center  Islip,  N.  Y.  mrs.  g.  a. 

A  very  much  enlarged  liver,  in  the 
tissue  of  which  small  nodules  of  grayish 
or  yellowish  color  are  found,  accompanied 
by  emaciation  of  the  bird,  is  suggestive 
of  tuberculosis,  though  small  grayish 
spots  are  sometimes  found  upon  the  liver 
in  the  disease  known  as  coccidiosis.  In 
this  latter  disease,  young  birds  may  con¬ 
tract  the  infection  from  soil  or  water 
and  live  to  maturity,  showing,  however, 
the  various  evidences  of  lack  of  thrift. 
Both  diseases  are  communicable,  both 
are  contracted  from  infection  through 
droppings  which  contaminate  soil,  water 
and  food  and  both  would  better  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  flock  by  getting  rid  of 
affected  birds.  Old  ground,  long  used  by 
poultry,  should  be  avoided  in  raising 
young  chicks,  which  may  contract  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  from  it  and,  though  living, 
never  become  thrifty  and  profitable.  In 
coccidiosis,  the  caeca,  or  blind  guts,  will 
be  found  enlarged,  perhaps  filled  with 
cheesy  matter,  and  to  show  evidence  of 
inflammation.  An  examination  of  one 
of  the  dead  birds  will  show  whether  these 
organs  are  affected  and  probably  clear  up 
the  diagnosis  in  the  case  of  your  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


Drop  in  Laying 

I  have  a  chicken  coop  16  x  16  ft.,  con¬ 
crete  floor;  keep  the  liooi’  covered  with 
o  in.  litter.  Litter  is  changed  every  two 
weeks.  Ventilation  30  x  30  in.,  keeping 
burlap  over  it.  Whole  front  of  building 
glass.  I  have  22  pullets  and  four  one- 
year-old  hens,  all  White  Leghorns. 
They  started  to  lay  Oct.  31,  laid 
112  eggs  in  November  and  381  in  De¬ 
cember.  Dec.  19  they  reached  the  high¬ 
est  point ;  they  laid  111  eggs  in  one  week, 
then  they  began  to  drop,  laid  69  eggs 
last  week.  When  they  laid  the  most 
eggs,  the  feeding  was  as  follows:  Scratch 
feed  1  pint  a  day,  laying  mash  kept  be¬ 
fore  them,  oyster  shell,  gravel,  charcoal, 
certain  amount  of  -beef  scrap  mixed  in 
laying  masli ;  sprouted  oats,  green  cut 
bone,  iy_i  lbs.  per  week.  On  j.an.  7  we 
took  notice  that  the  droppings  on  the 
roost  were  getting  too  thin,  and  roost 
was  wet,  then  stopped  feeding  oats,  only 
fed  the  green.  Dater  stopped  feeding  the 
green  cut  bone,  fed  2  qts.  scratch  feed 
instead  of  1  pt.  I  'bought  scratch,  feed 
mixed  the  same  amount  of  wheat  in  it, 
I  give  them  fresh  water  3  times  a  day, 
also  wash  crocks  out  every  time.  In  cold 
weather  put  a  little  warm  water  in  it. 
Boost  is  cleaned  every  morning,  also 
disinfect  it  once  in  a  while.  Since  egg 
production  is  going  down,  the  eggs  are 
getting  smaller  and  they  lose  the  eggs 
on  the  roost,  some  days  one  and  two 
eggs  before  S  o'clock  in  the  evening,  soft 
shells.  H.  d.  s. 

Northampton,  Pa. 

'I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  the  trouble  is  with  this  flock.  You 
probably  understand  that  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  frequent  or  sudden 
changes  in  the  ration  of  a  flock  of  laying 
Pullets,  any  marked  change  being  liable 
to  produce  a  neck  or  light  moult  and  to 
reduce  egg  production.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  you  have  made  some  such 
change,  in  an  effort  to  correct  condi¬ 
tions  that  you  thought  wrong  and  that 
you  have,  in  that  way,  upset  conditions. 
Pullets,  too,  that  lay  heavily  and  lose 


weight,  because  of  an  insufficient  amount 
of  grain  food,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  over  consumption  of  the 
mash,  are  very  apt  to  slump  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  go  into  a  light  molt.  If 
pullets  are  seen  to  he  losing  weight,  the 
whole  grain  ration  should  be  increased 
and  an  attempt  made  to  keep  their  body 
weight  up.  m.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Small  Flock 

I  have  11  Plymouth  Bock  pullets, 
•hatched  last  April.  Last  week  I  bought 
for  dry  feed  one  part  by  weight  each  of 
whea  t  bran,  flour  middlings,  corn  meal, 
oats  and  meat  scrap,  also  added  25  lbs. 
of  Alfalfa  and  7  lbs.  of  charcoal.  I  be- 
live  you  recommend  this  mash.  I  could 
only  get  corn  and  oats.  Not  any  wheat 
in  town  and  no  chance  to  get  any  until 
the  new  crop  comes  in.  Could  I  feed 
corn  and  oats  from  now  until  the  wheat 
comes  in  (new  crop)  and  have  my  hens 
lay  well  ?  t.  j.  p. 

Illinois. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  wheat  in  the 
scratch  grain  in  order  to  get  good  results, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  best  grain  foods 
for  poultry  and  probably  there  lias  never 
been  a  ration  recommended  that  did  not 
contain  it.  There  arje,  however,  many 
flocks  that  never  see  it  and  that  lay  well, 
despite  that  fact.  Of  the  two,  corn  is 
best  and  you  may  feed  your  little  flock 
upon  corn  and  oats,  with  a  good  laying 
mash  in  addition,  in  full  expectation  that 
the  lack  of  wheat  will  not  make  any  ap¬ 
preciable  difference  with  the  contents  of 
the  egg  basket. 

You  will  remember  though  that  there 
are  many  things  that  influence  laying 
and  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  some 
single  ingredient  of  a  customarily  used 
ration  need  not  be  held  accountable  for 
results.  Oats  may  he  fed  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  in  which  they  will  be  eaten,  usually 
not  a  large  one  if  the  flock’s  washes  are 
regarded.  They  are  liked  better  soaked, 
steamed  or  sprouted,  but  the  ordinary 
light  oat  has  too  much  hull  in  proportion 
to  meat  to  be  a  wholly  desirable  poultry 
food. 

There  is  no  definite  rule  for  quantity 
in  feeding  hens.  If  a  laying  mash  is  kept 
dry  always  befoi-e  a  flock,  they  may  be 
given  a  light  feeding  of  grain  in  the 
morning  and  all  that  they  will  eat  before 
going  to  roost  at  night.  If  given  too  muon 
whole  grain  in  the  morning,  the  hens  will 
not  eat  enough  of  the  mash  to  promote 
laying.  If  yours  are  not  gating  about  as 
much  mash  as  grain  through  the  day,  cut 
down  on  the  morning  feeding  of  grain. 
A  quart  per  day  may  be  too  much. 

M.  B.  D. 


Paralyzed  Birds 

Can  you  tell  me  what  -seems  to  be  the 
trouble  with  my  chickens?  They  lose  the 
power  of  their  feet,  lie  on  their  side,  and 
cannot  get  their  feet  under  them  again. 
I  had  four  birds  in  that  condition  one 
day  and  two  more  later.  So  far  none 
has  died  but  they  all  have  nice  red  combs, 
eat  and  drink  well,  and  all  w?ere  very 
good  layers.  s.  L. 

Delaware. 

I  cannot  tell  you  the  cause  of  this  trou¬ 
ble,  and  I  think  that  no  one  knows.  Give 
each  affected  bird  a  physic,  such  as  one 
to  two  teaspoons  of  castor  oil,  and  place 
by  itself,  with  light  feeding  of  soft  food. 
The  majority  of  these  cases  die  within  a 
week  or  two,  assuming  that  the  trouble 
in  your  flock  is  the  same  one  that  has  be¬ 
come  rather  widely  prevalent  within  the 
last  few  years,  but  for  which  no  cause 
or  cure  has  'been  found.  m.  b.  d. 


White  Diarrhoea 

My  baby  chicks  ar.e  five  days  old  and 
are  dying  by  the  dozen.  The  third  day 
I  fed  them  a  little  rolled  oats  and  chick 
starter  with  water.  I  cut  open  some  of 
them  and  found  nothing  in  their  craw, 
gizzard  was  hard  with  nothing  in  it  but 
a  little  grit.  Also  found  some  yolk  with 
a  little  blood  clod  size  of  a  pea.  J.  L.  K. 

Maryland. 

If,  upon  opening  some  of  these  dead 
chicks,  you  find  unabsorbed  yolk,  a  pale 
and  red  streaked  liver  and  more  or  less 
blood  in  the  intestinal  contents,  you  may 
be  quite  sure  that  tire  chicks  died  from 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  though,  of 
course,  this  is  only  one  of  many  causes 
that  might  have  been  present.  There  is 
no  cure  for  this  form  of  diarrhoea,  which 
is  transmitted  to  the  chick  through  the 
egg  and  causes  its  greatest  number  of 
deaths  within  the  first  two  weeks.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  hatch  from  hens  that 
are  not  carriers  of  this  disease  and  to 
keep  newly  hatched  chicks  from  acquir¬ 
ing  the  infection  by  contact  with  diseased 
chicks.  The  feeding  of  sour  milk  from 
the  start  is  helpful,  but  cannot  cure  a 
bad  infection.  m.  b.  d. 


‘‘John.”  said  the  butcher,  “you  will 
have  to  keep  that  dog  out  of  the  shop.” 
“Why?”  “I  don’t  know  why  he  does  it, 
but  every  time  I  start  to  show  sausage 
he  starts  to  whine.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


authoritative,  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated.  Tells  each  step 
in  feeding  poultry  from  day  hatched 
until  ready  for  market.  Contains 
practical  information  that  will  in¬ 
crease  your  poultry  profits. 

FREE 

Send  your  feed 
dealer’s  name 
and  get  this  val¬ 
uable  book  free. 

COLLIS 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
Dept.  305 

CLINTON, 
IOWA 


HOME 
MADE 
BROODER 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham- 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96.) 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  $4.75 :  or  pure  Aluminum,  $6  2o’ 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  yonr  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  "Poultry  Helps” 


I.  PUTNAM  . 

Route  364-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


drooaer 

Until  you  get  this  catalog  and  see  the  many  superior 
features  of  SOL -HOT  WICKLESS  Oil  Burning 
Brooders.  No  wicks  to  trim — no  smoke— no  trouble 
and  yet  it  COSTS  LESS  than  others  are  asking  for 
old  fashioned  wick  burners.  Equipped  with  Safety 
Screen — no  fire  hazard;  Nonbreak  able  Steel  Oil 
Container — Instant  Oil  Level  Adjustment;  20  exclu¬ 
sive  superior  features.  Why  not  get  the  BEST 
when  it  costs  LESS.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  NOW. 

H.  M.  Sheer  Co.,  Dept.  634  Quincy,  Ill. 


$1<195  Champion  $/^l95 
Belle  City 

140  Egg  Incubator  230  Egg 

80  Egg  Incubator  $11.95;  Hot  Water,  Cop* 
per  Tank,  Self-Rej^ulatod.  $5.95  buys  80- 
Chlck;S7.95  140-Chick;  $9.95  230-Chick 
Hot- water  Brooder. Save  $1.95;Order  both 

140  Siza  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29.95 
80  Size  Incubator  and  Brocder,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
••Hatching  FactSi'*  Jim  Rohan,  Prea. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  48  Racine, Wis. 


X5  A.'  B  Y  C  XX  X  O  K  IS 

„  „  .  25  60  100 

S,  0.  White  Leghorns .  $3.25  $6  25  $12  00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7  25  14  00 

Mhe/l  .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

100%  live  delivery.  Postage  paid.  Special  prices  on  larjre 
Jots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  cir.  T.  J.  EHRENZELLER 
Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  F.  I>.  No.  2 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Permit  me  once  again  to  say  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  at  the  top  of  the -list  in  home 
papers.  Publisher's  Desk  alone  is  worth 
more  to  any  family  than  the  cost  of  the 
whole  paper.  I  like  the  way  you  hit 
those  rascals  who  prey  upon  the  country 
folks.  Give  it  to  them,  and  long  may 
you  live  to  champion  the  cause  of  the 
folks  I  love.  REV.  E.  M.  H. 

Ohio. 

We  like  this  vigorous  talk  from  the 
Ohio  minister,  and  appreciate  liis  ap¬ 
proval  of  Publisher's  Desk.  lie  no  doubt 
voices  the  sentiments  of  the  ‘best  farm 
element  in  the  community.  So  long  as 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  merits  the  approval  of 
this  class  it  can  safely  ignore  the  epithets 
and  sneers  of  those  'bent  on  exploiting  the 
farmer. 


What  is  the  enclosed  bluff?  I  haven’t 
had  the  Pathfinder  in  several  years; 
never  was  dunned  for  bill.  What  is  the 
law  about  overdue  papers?  c.  E. 

-  Connecticut. 

The  legal  status  of  a  claim  for  a  back 
subscription  is  the  same  as  a  claim  for 
any  other  commodity.  If  you  accept  it 
and  use  it  you  are  under  legal  obligation 
to  pay  for  it.  This  practiae  of  publishers 
putting  claims  for  back  subscriptions  in 
the  hands  of  collection  agencies  to  fright¬ 
en  the  alleged  subscriber  has  been  pretty 
well  discredited  among  reputable  publish¬ 
ers.  The  threats  to  bring  suit  in  such 
cases  are  a  “bluff”  as  the  subscriber 
terms  it. 

Are  the  two  concerns  below  any  good? 
Universal  Company,  Desk  10,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  They  want  women  to  sew. 
Kenwood  Company,  1060-D,  Granville 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  They  want  ladies  to 
crochet,  making  caps  and  aprons. 

•New  York.  mrs.  g.  d.  f. 

What  -both  the  above  concerns  are  real¬ 
ly  after  is  this  good  woman’s  money,  and 
have  no  desire  to  furnish  her  with  profit¬ 
able  employment.  We  receive  on  an 
average  a  dozen  letters  a  day  about  this 
class  of  work-at-home  schemes  —  the 
meanest  of  all  frauds. 

Let  me  know  at  once  what  you  think 
about  the  enclosed  circular  in  regard  to 
German  bonds.  Are  these  bonds  safe? 
What  do  you  think  of  W.  M.  Steward  <& 
Co.,  25  Reaver  St.,  New  York  City? 
They  are  selling  these  bonds.  Are  they 
a  reliable  concern?  A.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

The  circular  of  W.  M.  Steward  &  Co., 
presenting  these  bonds  to  investors  is 
headed :  “Put  a  Little  Bet  on  Germany.” 
We  think  that  is  a  fair  presentation  of 
the  speculation  at  least.  We  would  not 
attempt  to  predict  what  the  future  may 
hold  for  these  securities,  but  the  securi¬ 
ties  of  our  own  country  look  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  us.  The  brokerage  house  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

The  latter  part  of  last  May  I  was  in 
the  market  for  500  baby  dhicks.  I  had 
prices  from  three  different  concerns  in 
New  Jersey.  'Would  ship  out  for  first  of 
June  at  10c  apiece.  I  then  wrote  N.  C. 
Jones,  Georgetown,  Del.,  and  told  him 
if  he  could  compete  with  these  prices  for 
chicks  that  were  hatched  from  eggs  that 
were  laid  by  old  hens,  I  would  send  him 
an  order  for  500  White  Leghorns.  He 
shipped  these  chicks  I  suppose  as  soon 
as  lie  received  my  letter,  didn’t  notify 
me,  -and  the  chicks  stayed  at  the  Post 
Office  for  considerable  time,  and  when 
I  tvas  notified  it  was  Saturday  night.  I 
didn’t  feel  very  favorable  towards  re¬ 
ceiving  them  but  I  knew  it  would  be  a 
total  loss  to  Jones  if  I  rejected  them. 
As  there  is  no  transportation  to  or  from 
here  on  Sunday,  I  accepted  tli,em  and 
paid  for  them.  Then  I  wrote  him  as  to 
the  condition  and  the  dead  ones  which 
were  100,  thinking  he  would  gladly  make 
good,  but  "he  ignored  my  letter-  E.  L. 

Maryland. 

The  subscriber  took  from  May  until 
December  to  -report  this  unsatisfactory 
transaction.  Regardless  of  merits  of  the 
case  Mr.  Jones  has  no  -good  excuse  for 
his  failure  to  reply  to  the  customer’s  let¬ 
ter  of  complaint.  He  ignores  our  letters 
also.  The  record  may  save  some  baby 
chick  buyers  from  such  an  experience 
during  the  present  season. 


We  have  received  from  the  B.  &  O. 
Railroad  Company  a  check  for  $G0  in 
full  settlement  of  our  claim  for  damages 
for  loss  of  magnetos  stolen  in  transit. 
I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
untiring  efforts  to  secure  a  settlement. 
I  am  sure  they  would  never  have  paid  us 
a  cent  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  as  they 


absolutely  declined  'to  consider  if.  We 
would  gladly  pay  you  for  your  trouble, 
but  as  you  will  not  accept  any  remunera¬ 
tion  I  am  sending  you  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions.  G.  W.  \v. 

Delaware. 

This  was  a  case  of  five  tractors  ship¬ 
ped,  and  in  -transit  two  magnetos  and 
other  sundries  were  stolen  or  lost.  The 
railroad  took  the  ground  Hint  the  claim 
had  no  merit,  and  would  not  pay  it,  but 
we  insisted  that,  as  the  goods  went  out 
under  their  -bill  of  lading  with  a  full 
valuation,  they  must  pay  the  claim. 
They  again  declined  it,  calling  the  trac¬ 
tors  junk  because  they  were  second-hand. 
We  insisted  that  the  character  of  the 
goods  made  no  difference,  inasmuch  as 
they  accepted  it  and  listed  the  contents. 
They  also  supplied  an  open  car,  from 
which  it  was  very  easy  to  lose  goods. 
After  considerable  correspondence  they 
agreed  to  pay  the  claim. 

You  and  I  just  paved  a  neighbor  $10. 
He  wanted  .to  sell  his  farm,  so  he  an¬ 
swered  an  advertisement.  I  think  he 
said  the  -man’s  name  was  Black  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  was  to  send  him  $10,  and  he 
would  sell  his  farm  right  away.  He 
showed  me  the  letter  he  was  just  going 
to  'send  ;  he  had  it  -all  ready  to  mail  and 
$10  in  it.  I  asked  him  if  he  took  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  lie  said  no.  I  advised  him 
to  write  you  about  it,  but  he  said  he 
would  think  it  over.  He  did  not  send  his 
money.  J.D. 

New  York. 

We  are  very  glad  The  R.  N.-Y.  saved 
$10  for  the  neighbor  of  this  subscriber. 
This  was  wliat  we  call  a  “neighborly 
ac-t.”  This  man  Black  has  been  exposed 
in  the  Publisher’s  Desk  a  dozen  times  at 
least.  Had  he  received  the  $10,  he  would 
have  put  it  in  his  pocket  with  a  chuckle, 
and  the  sender  would  never  hear  from 
him  again. 

I  received  a  box  this  morning  from  .the 
supposed-to-be  poultry  and  stock  farm, 
owner,  II.  W.  Cobb,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

1  could  not  find  words  to  express  the 
kind  of  eggs  that  were  in  that  box ;  eggs 
that  had  Jong,  long  ago  passed  away. 
And  from  the  pasteboard  squares  that 
each  egg  was  supposed  to  have  set  in, 
why  from  counting  the  space  there  was 
not  one  egg  over  70  in  the  hox.  En¬ 
closed  you  will  find  the  card  that  bears 
the  name  and  place  from  which  the  eggs 
were  shipped,  hoping  the  same  will  help 
you  save  some  of  your  subscribers  from 
being  deceived  as  I  was.  Thank  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  ffbe  many  favors  received  from 
you,  also  the  best  of  success  to  this  won¬ 
derful  magazine  and  its  staff.  A.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

This  subscriber  sent  an  order  to  Cobb 
for  100  R.  I.  Red  eggs  to  be  supplied 
from  his  wonderful  breeding  farm  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  most  of  the  poultry  papers. 
The  eggs  were  shipped  from  West  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio.  A  clear  case  of  securing 
money  under  false  pretenses. 

A  number  of  country  high  school  boys 
and  girls  are  being  sold  correspondence 
courses  of  various  kinds.  One  is  that 
of  a  course  in  typewriting  and  shorthand. 
The  price  for  this  course  is  $135.  Of 
this  amount  $35  is  paid  down,  and  a 
Remington  or  Underwood  rebuilt  ma¬ 
chine  is  included  which  may  or  may  not 
be  worth  the  initial  payment.  There  re¬ 
mains  $100  to  be  paid  in  stallments.  Few 
high  school  boys  and  girls  have  the  time 
to  give  to -a  course  in  typewriting  and 
shorthand.  The  fascination  of  a  type¬ 
writer  wears  off  quickly,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  practice  as  persistently  as  is  nec¬ 
essary  'to  become  a  skilled  operator. 
Shorthand  is  difficult.  It  is  like  a  new 
language.  Practice,  eternal  practice,  is 
essential.  Some  few  people  have  ac¬ 
quired  shorthand  without  instruction,  hut 
there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  can  become  competent  stenog¬ 
raphers  through  home  study.  A  rebuilt 
typewriter,  an  instruction  book,  a  short¬ 
hand  textbook,  all'  can  be  bought  for  less 
than  half  the  amount,  and  the  standard 
(typewriter  companies  make  liberal  terms. 


Three  little  girls  were  telling  each 
other  how  easily  their  father  made  money. 
“All  my  father  does,”  said  the  writer’s 
daughter,  “is  to  put  some  words  on  pa¬ 
per  and  the  editor  sends  him  $50.” 
“That’s  nothing,”  spoke  up  the  compos¬ 
er’s  child.  “My  father  makes  a  lot  of 
dots  and  lines  on  paper  and  the  publish¬ 
er  sends  him  $100.”  For  a  minute  the 
minister’s  little  girl  was  silent,  hut  not 
to  be  outdone  she  declared  :  “My  father 
just  says  a  few  words  on  Sunday  and  it 
takes  eight  men  to  carry  all  the  money 
up  to  him.” — Sunset  Magazine. 


GETTING  help  at  harvest  time  is  a  problem  for 
every  farm.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  de¬ 
mand  for  electricity  on  farms  has  grown  so  much. 


The  Committee  on  Relation 
of  Electricity  to  Agriculture 
is  composedof  economists  and 
engineers  representing  the 
U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  the  Interior, 
Amer.  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  National  Grange, 
Amer.  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineers,  Individ¬ 
ual  Plant  Manufacturers, 
General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  American 
Home  Economics  Ass’n., 
National  Ass’n  of  Farm 
Equipment  Manufacturers, 
and  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association. 


In  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  W.  A.  Cady  can  harvest  his 
corn  much  earlier  than  his  neighbors,  because 
he  cures  it  electrically.  He  has  equipment  which 
reduces  the  handling  of  grain  before  it  is  ready 
to  use  as  feed,  from  five  operations  to  one.  He 
has  electric  milkers,  cream  separators,  pumping 
and  heating  equipment  and  other  productive  and 
labor-saving  devices. 

Experiments  in  seventeen  states  are  helping  to 
develop  machinery  which  will  make  electricity 
profitable  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  making  life 
pleasanter  for  him  and  his  family. 

Groups  of  farmers  who  are  ready  to  buy  the 
necessary  appliances  will  always  find  their  light 
and  power  company  ready  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  any  movement  for  farm  electrification 
that  is  economically  sound. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


m  New  Improved 

Martin  Farm  Ditcher  and  Field 
rracer.  Turns  water-soaked  and 
•  *  ** — * —  'ind.  All, 

s  work  of 


ns.  Sena  ior  ireo  _ 

ansboro  Ditcher  A  Grader  Co.,  Inc 
Box  3034  Owensboio,  Ky- 


MUSKRATS  Wanted 


FIIRQ1 

■  B  is  B  B  25,000  AT  ONCE 

BJ  B  B  HIGHEST  N.  V.  PRICES  PAID 

FA  si , 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF,  156  We.t  26th  St,  New  York,  N  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  : 


Cut  Milk  Production  Costs 
with  a  New  Harder  Silo 

Twelve  ordinary  grade  cows  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
averaged  8,313  lbs.  milk  in  one  year,  without  grain.  They  were 
fed  on  silage  and  alfalfa.  Prof.  Savage  advises  Eastern  dairy¬ 
men  to  cut  production  costs  by  growing  more  silage  and  legumes 
and  buying  fewer  concentrates. 

In  order  to  help  carry  out  this  money-saving,  profit-making 
plan,  we  offer  the  improved  Harder  Silo  with  the  patented  Harder- 
Victor  Front  on  very  easy  terms.  After  a  small  first  payment, 
your  cows  will  take  care  of  the  remaining  payments  through 
greater  production  and  lower  feed  cost.  You 
simply  cannot  afford  to  go  without  a  silo 
when  you  can  get  a  genuine  Harder  on  such 
easy  terms.  Even  if  you  have  one  silo,  you 
probably  need  another. 

Let  Us  Send  You  “Saving  with  Silos1* 

We  haven’t  room  here  to  explain  all  the  good  points 
of  this  strictly  high-grade  Silo,  but  we’ll  gladly  send 
you  “Saving  with  Silos”,  free.  It  explains  the  scientific 
principles  of  silage  making  and  illustrates  the  details 
of  Harder  construction.  Ask  also  for  particulars  of  our 
easy-payment  plan  that  makes  a  Harder  pay  for  itself. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP.,  BoxC  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


J 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  yon  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, me. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Oarlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


BUY  WHITE  CEDAR  FENCE  POSTS 
direct  from  forest.  Car  lot  prices  delivered  to  your  sta¬ 
tion.  PEOPLE’S  BANK  Tower,  Michigan 


I  Offer  Aliaifa  Hay  in  Car  Lots  reagoanabie  price. 

I.  C.  HAWKINS  144  West  St.  Syracuse.  N  Y. 


WILL  need  about.  April  1  man  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  practical  side  of  farming;  man 
with  “union”  idea  of  farm  hours  not  wanted; 
must  be  able  to  assume  responsibility  and  be 
willing  to  utilize  to  good  advantage  every  spare 
moment;  full  charge  given  to  right  party;  farm 
comprises  400  acres,  17  head  of  cattle;  good 
home,  $00  a  month  start,  and  one-half  net 
profits  earned;  write  stating  age  experience, 
etc.,  to  BOX  B,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  all  around  handy  man  for  camp  con¬ 
struction  work;  apply  BOY  SCOUT  FOUNDA¬ 
TION  of  Greater  New  York,  220  West  42d  St.; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  board. 


WANTED — A  married  man,  experienced  in  the 
care  of  small  estate,  garden  and  lawns;  cot¬ 
tage  with  improvements  on  place;  wages  $65, 
privileges.  H.  C.  GODFREY.  R.  F.  D.  10, 
Fairfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  couple;  man  to  work  on 
farm;  wife  to  run  farm  boarding  house;  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  287,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wanted,  unmarried,  not  over  35,  for 
intensified  farming  and  orchard  work,  with 
a  good  knowledge  of  ordinary  crops;  permanent 
position  for  e'ficient  man.  IDEAL  FARMS, 
Westfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work;  must 
know  how  to  milk  and  have  clean  hab’ts;  $50 
month,  room  and  board.  MICHAEL  BAUMAN, 
Mlckieton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  cook  for  country  estate 
near  Wilmington,  Del.;  give  references  and 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  316,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager,  or  country  estate,  experienced 
all  branches.  Address  BOX  234,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  fruit  grower  seeks  position,  man¬ 
ager,  superintendent  large  farm;  open  rec¬ 
ord;  personal  references.  ADVERTISER  206, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  21,  good  habits,  poultry,  three 
years  farm  experience;  state  wages.  A. 
DOUGLASS,  State  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  farm  hand.  ADVERTISER  319, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  and  estate  manager  open 
for  position,  exceptional  ability,  agricultural 
education,  highly  recommended;  practical,  scien¬ 
tific;  results  very  profitable;  many  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  dairy,  fruit,  poultry  and  garden¬ 
ing;  export  on  certified  milk,  A.It.O.  and  retail 
marketing;  skilled  in  management  of  modern 
dairy  machinery  and  plant;  capable,  ambitions; 
formerly  employed  by  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College;  will  consider  only  large  prop¬ 
osition  on  share-salary  basis  combination  or 
straight  salary.  I.  J.  COLE,  P.  O.  Box  114, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN.  20  years  experience  all, 
branches;  capable  hatching,  raising  chicks, 
and  egg  geiter;  wants  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager  BOX  183,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Farm  and  fcstate 

Employment  Service 

agency  conducted  by 

C.  Drysdale  Black  &  Co. 

(Agricultural  Engineers) 

90  West  St.  — Rector  6760— New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


c 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — -Single  women  as  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  morth  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT., 
Letch  worth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  A.  Y. 

WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  country,  near 
New  York  City;  small  family  adults;  good 
home  for  middle-aged  woman;  must  be  well 
recommended.  Write  APARTMENT  olo,  -,0- 
West  103d  St.,  New  York. _ _ 

SINGLE  man,  year  around;  state  wages  ajid  ex¬ 
perience  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  207,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker  _ _ 

NEAT  married  couple  to  live  with  owner;  man 
for  orchard  and  nursery  work;  wife  for  house¬ 
work;  good  salaries.  BROOKS  BROS.  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  Monroe,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMEN  wanted  to  study  nursing;  opportunity 
to  learn  a  profession;  earn  While  you  learn. 
Write  SUPERINTENDENT,  Greenville  Hospi¬ 
tal,  1825  Boulevard,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WANTED — 'Two  all  round  experienced  men  for 
farm  and  garden;  single,  drive  team,  milk, 
and  handle  farm  machines;  must  have  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  honesty,  sobriety,  and  reliability, 
state  age,  wages  expected.  EDWARD  FAY, 
Mount  Kisco,  R.  F.  D.  3,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Woman  cook,  boys’  school,  $75  per 
month  and  maintenance  to  start;  if  married 
can  give  work  to  husband;  good  salary.  COUN¬ 
TY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  drive  Ford,  care  for 
two  cows,  chickens,  lawn  and  general  work  on 
place  near  Poughkeepsie;  must  board  groom; 
excellent  house  and  privileges;  first-class  refer¬ 
ences  required;  state  experience  and  wages  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  249,  care  Rural 
New-Yorkar. 


WORKING  poultryman,  private  farm.  Connec¬ 
ticut;  capable  assuming  responsibility;  ex¬ 
perienced,  married,  Protestant;  good  five-room 
tenement;  state  nationality,  wages,  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  shepherd,  good  refer¬ 
ence,  to  care  for  about  400  sheep:  salary  $85 
month,  free  tenement,  milk,  wcod.  ECONOMOU 
SHEEP  FARM,  East  Georgia,  Vt. 

MARRIED  man,  all  around,  handy,  to  drive 
truck  and  deliver  ice  to  family  trade;  good 
house.  ADVERTISER  260,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  wanted  for  farm  in  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty;  steady  employment  all  year  round.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  268,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  gardener  ■  for  the 
care  of  suburban  estate  near  New  York; 
capable  of  handling  vegetable  and  Sower  gar¬ 
dens,  chickens,  horses,  etc.;  able  drive  cars; 
residence  furnished;  only  sober,  experienced, 
earnest  man  wanted;  reply  must  state  age, 
wages  and  previous  experience  on  gentlemen’s 
estate;  do  not  reply  unless  fully  qualified.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  without  children, 
by  April  1;  man  to  do  general  farm  work, 
lady  to  help  cook  and  to  do  general  house 
work;  in  county  home  for  aged  and  infirm;  sal¬ 
ary  $29  to  $25  per  week  and  maintenance;  no 
booze,  references.  EDWARD  J.  GERHARD,  R. 
D.  4,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Gardener,  working  gardener  for  place 
on  Long  Island;  married  man  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  vegetables,  flowers,  fruits,  care  of  cow 
and  horse;  able  and  willing  to  care  for  place 
of  12  acres  with  help  in  Summer;  best  recom¬ 
mendations  required;  state  wages  with  house 
and  vegetables.  ADVERTISER  273,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  dairy  farm, 
in  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.;  preferably  mau 
with  sufficient  cows  or  money  to  own  half  the 
herd.  ADVERTISER  276,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HIGHEST  wages,  good  home  and  regular  hours, 
on  North  Jersey  farm,  for  single  man  able 
and  willing  to  turn  out  lot  of  good  work;  must 
be  able  milk,  operate  Fordson  or  team.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2.77,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1  experienced  sober  farm 
hand,  single;  grain  and  fruit,  farm,  two  miles 
Medina.  N.  Y.;  board  and  laundry;  state  wages, 
age,  nationality.  RAY  GOHEEN,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  the  Children’s  Village,  cottage 
master  and  matron  to  take  charge  of  a  group 
of  20  boys;  man  to  be  either  carpenter,  mason, 
electrician,  blacksmith  or  printer;  fair  salary 
with  complete  maintenance  to  right  parties.  Ad¬ 
dress  MANAGING  DIRECTOR,  The  Children’s 
Village,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


WATCHMAN  wanted  for  game  preserve;  must 
understand  trapping;  wages  $65  per  month, 
house,  garden.  Apply  WILLIAM  SHIELLS,  R. 
F.  D..  Box  59,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable  white  woman  for  house* 
work  and  waiting;  private  family,  steady 
position;  answer  at  once  stating  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  references  for  character.  BOX  217, 
Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AN  ELDERLY  Protestant  couple  to  live  in 
furnished  home,  work  on  smalt  poultry  plant 
and  board  owner.  ADVERTISER  281,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— At  once,  single  man  to  work  on 
farm:  must  be  experienced,  able  to  care  for 
cows  when  necessary;  $60  per  month  with  board; 
modern  room;  chance  for  advancement  to  right 
man;  references  required.  BOX  23,  Wilton, 
Conn. 


POSITION,  permanent,  for  a  good  man;  free 
rent,  heat  and  light  (5  rooms)  and  bath;  mar¬ 
ried  man  with  one  or  two  children  preferred; 
write  or  apply  in  person.  E.  W.  GERBRAOHT, 
P.  O.  Box  262,  Closter,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  on  dairy  farm;  man 
to  do  general  farm  work ;  woman,  housework; 
milker  used;  highest  wages  paid;  single  man 
also  wanted.  BOX  450,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milkers  able  to  milk  30  cows  twice 
daily;  no  other  work;  have  one  house  for  mar¬ 
ried  man.  WALKEIt-GORDON  LABORATORY 
CO.,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  single  men,  experienced  clean 
milkers;  certified  dairy  near  Philadelphia; 
wages  lo  start  $60  month  with  board.  PB^S- 
HURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Fa. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  for  poultry  plant; 

farm-raised,  strong,  reliable:  $00  and  board 
to  start.  A.  H.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  L.  I., 

n.  y. 


WANTED — Single  truek  farmer,,  widower  with 
small  child  considered,  honest,  sober,  in¬ 
dustrious;  good  home;  state  wages.  CHARLES 
MaeCRINDLE,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — June  1,  young  country  woman  who 
understands  cooking  and  care  of  kitchen 
with  all  modern  equipment;  we  have  second 
girl  for  chambermaid-waitress;  laundry  out; 
small  adult  family;  Vermont  village;  good 
Wages;  please  give  particulars  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  293,  care  Rural  Ne>v-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  work  roadside 
market  farm  on  shares;  fine  location  good 
soil;  or  will  lease  for  a  term  of  years;  Maine. 
ADVERTISER  301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  n  an  for  general  farm 

work;  permanent  position:  $75  per  month, 
house,  garden,  wood,  milk  furnished;  location, 
Sussex  Countv,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  302,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CENTRAL  New  Jersey. — I  will  furnish  a  man 
who  don’t  use  tobacco,  his  room  and  board 
and  equipment,  with  running  water,  for  brood¬ 
ing  '15,000  chicks,  me  to  bave  one-half  of  the 
pullets  or  what  arrangement  have  you  +o  offer. 
ADVERTISER  300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  as  milkers  ini 
our  grade  A  herd;  wages  $60  per  month, 
board  and  room :  send  references  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  297,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  April  1,  experienced  middle-age 
man,  on  dairy  farm,  one  who  is  a  good  milk¬ 
er;  small  dairy,  cannot  afford  big  wages;  state 
wages  in  first  letter;  a  steady  job  to  the  right 
man.  MRS.  LOUIS  DOBAS,  New  Kingston,  Del¬ 
aware  Courty,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD,  first-class,  is  open  for  position; 

English;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  226, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  as  working  fore¬ 
man  or  superintendent  of  commercial  farm 
or  private  estate;  fully  competent  and  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  lines;  references.  ADVERTISER 
238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  experienced  farmer,  w’ants  farm  on 
shares  or  salary,  either  working  manager  or 
foreman:  farm  or  estate;  Pennsylvania  or  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred.  P.  O.  BOX  94,  Sanataria  Springs, 
N.  Y. 


CARETAKER  —  Middle-aged,  unmarried  man 
would  like  position  on  private  estate;  good 
mechanic,  do  all  kinds  of  repairing;  15  years’ 
experience  in  farming.  AUGUST  NELSEN, 
Hartford  Turnpike  Road,  care  of  Miller,  North 
Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Light  farm,  garden,  poultry  or  other 
work,  by  experienced  gentleman.  A.  A. 
BUCIvLIN,  Plainville,  Conn. 


SCOTCH,  Protestant  woman,  with  two  girls 
ready  for  school  wishes  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  or  caretaker,  experienced,  capable  of 
handling  a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility 
would  take  position  where  girls  could  be 
boarded  nearby;  references.  MRS.  B.  DAIC- 
ERS,  High  Farm,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  couple  wants  to  run  farm  for  elder¬ 
ly  people;  Connect’cut  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  wishes  position  purebred 
herd;  life  experience  in  A.  R.  work,  fitting 
for  showing;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  superintendent  with  good  theore¬ 
tical  knowledge  and  practical  experience,  is 
looking  for  an  opportunity  for  self  and  wife; 
30  years  old,  no  children;  a  party  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on;  reply  care  J.  E.  CARLZON,  540  40t!h 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  helper  on  poultry  farm, 
one  year’s  experience:  can  do  repair  work, 
also  experienced  in  gardening;  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  L.  MARKWOOD,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


MANAGING  housekeeper,  capable,  executive 
ability,  seeks  position.  ADVERTISER  288, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRACTOR  and  truck  operator  and  repairman, 
experienced,  references,  single.  HENRY 
BROSEN,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  grown  son, 
wants  position;  13  years’  practical  experience 
in  all  branches  of  business;  capable  of  man- 
igement.  estate  or  commercial;  wife  willing  to 
hoard  lie  In.  ADVERTISER  2S5,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


MAN,  exnerience  with  tractors,  trucks  and  re¬ 
pairs  of  same,  desires  position  on  farm  in 
connection  with  other  "work;  reference:  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  284,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  couple,  no  children,  desires  position 
April  1;  man  experienced  general  farmer; 
wife.  house-worker;  references.  ERNEST 
BODHLE,  141-19  Rockaway  Blvd.,  South  Ozcne 
Park,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  dairyman  wishes  position,  private 
estate,  first-class  knowledge  of  cattle  and 
tuttermaking:  reference.  ADVERTISER  278, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  wishes  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate:  life  experience  in  raising,  feed¬ 
ing  and  showing:  reference.  ADVERTISER  279, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wants  position  on  com¬ 
mercial  plant  or  private  estate;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  A  D V  EilTISE R  318,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Farmer,  handy  carpen¬ 
ter,  single,  raise  300  bushels  potatoes  acre; 
$65  month,  good  board.  BOX  10,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  American,  married,  life  experience 
with  registered  cattle,  desires  position  on  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Guernsey  farm,  featuring  record  work  or 
showing:  references.  ADVERTISER  307,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  wishes  position  on  private  estate; 

married,  age  38,  life  experienced  farmer, 
gardening;  also  drive  automobiles  and  tractors, 
make  repairs  on  same;  wife  willing  to  assist  in 
house  or  board  help;  A-l  reference,  five  years  in 
last  position;  small  family.  ADVERTISER 
306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced,  willing  worker,  private  or  com¬ 
mercial;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  305, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  six  years’  practical  experience 
in  all  branches,  commercial;  college  graduate, 
American,  white,  married,  desires  position  where 
ability  is  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  310,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wants  position  on  poultry  farm  In 
Southern  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  or  Delaware; 
married,  37,  two  children;  experienced.  GEORGE 
T.  TILTON,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 


COT  PLE  with  daughter  14;  man,  gardener,  care¬ 
taker,  general  useful,  drive  ear;  wife  Willing 
to  work  in  owner’s  house  occasionally;  cottage 
preferred:  state  all  particulars  including  sal¬ 
ary  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  314,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  25  years  experience,  wishes 
position  private  estate  or  small  commercial 
plant  preferred :  married,  with  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  no  children,  25  years  experi¬ 
ence  poultry  and  gardening;  wife  fine  cook: 
finest  reference.  L  B.  G.,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


POSITION  as  farm  superintendent  or  working 
foreman;  life  experience  in  all  branches;  Ameri¬ 
can,  married;  references.  ADVERTISER  317, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm  of  So  acres,  near  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  the  Esopus 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGENDORF,  100  E.  42d  St 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


MACADAM  road  farm  for  sale,  120  acres,  good 
buildings,  garden  soil,  woodlot,  roadside  and 
city  markets.  SEWARD,  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


ADAPTABLE  truck  and  poultry  farm,  36  acres, 
comfortable  home;  hot  and  cold  water,  bath’ 
six  rooms;  50  miles  out;  Central  Jersey;  near 
station:  $2,000  cash  required.  ADVERTISER 
197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  or  lease,  55-acre  poultry  farm  or  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate:  new  9-room  cement  house  im¬ 
provements;  plant  equipped  for  2,000  layers, 
8.SOO  now  incubator,  farm  machinery;  horse! 
cow,  six-room  cottage  running  water;  stocked" 
700  pullets,  500  breeders:  all  $18,000,  cash  $1  1 
500;  photographs.  SCOTT  S,  Rox  405  Tom’s 
River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  shore  salt  water  front 
poultry  farm  for  less  than  cost  of  buildings- 
beautiful  location;  140  acres,  100  under  cuTti- 
vation;  price  $8,000.  W.  J.  VESSEY,  Shell- 
town,  Md. 


RESPONSIBLE  married  man  for  general  farm 
work.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  595,  Schenectady, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  or  single  man  for  general  farm 
work:  please  state  experience  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  Write  F.  S,  HOLLENBECK,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


POLLTRYMAN,  married,  wanted,  small  com 
marcial  plant,  1,500  layers,  3.000  eggs  in¬ 
cubated;  this  job  tequires  reliable  man  who  is 
willing  to  work;  wages  $75  and  privileges;  ref¬ 
erences  and  full  particulars  -r.  first  letter.  B. 
SCHLAFKE,  R.  F.  D.  44,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  sober  and  industrious;  no  cigarettes; 
good  house,  etc.,  and  $60  per  month.  LOCK 
BOX  652,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  teamster  for  farm  work,  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York:  wages  $50  month  with  beard 
and  room  and  $30  month  for  Winter  months; 
also  tractor  man;  write  giving  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  on  Long  Island,  reliable,  active,  mar¬ 
ried  man  to  Work  in  vegetable  garden  under 
instructions,  and  make  himself  generally  use¬ 
ful;  one  able  to  milk  preferred,  if  necessary; 
good  house  with  privileges  and  permanent  posi¬ 
tion:  must  be  sober  and  have  good  habits.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  1o  work  wiih  mild  mental  cases 
outside:  gardening,  taking  care  of  grounds  or 
general  repairing;  $60  a  month,  board  and 
room;  also  a  middle-aged  woman  as  dish  washer, 
$45  per  month,  board  and  room;  apply  with 
reference.  J.  E.  GILLETTE,  Belie  Mead.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Manager  who  will  consider  taking 
fiunno’al  interest  in  a  purebred  herd  of  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle  and  first-class  dairy,  now  on  a  good 
paying  basis.  ADVERTISER  303,  care  Rural 
NeW-Yorker. 


WANTED — Practical  farmer  and  wife  on  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  312,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  experienced  man,  wants  position  for 
general  farm  work;  good  wages  and  board; 
conveniences.  W.  H.  YERKES,  Jr.,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Pa. 


CARE  beaitiful  home,  grounds,  watchman  or 
similar  work;  handy.  D.  C1PURCHBY,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky. 


WORKING  head  herdsman  open  for  position; 

have  years  of  experience;  if  you  need  a  man, 
not  afraid  cf  work,  and  one  who  can  show  re¬ 
sults;  write,  state  salary  and  living  conditions; 
best  of  references  as  to  character  and  ability. 
ADVERTISER  291,  care  Rural  New1 Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  farm  manager,  no  proposi¬ 
tion  too  large,  no  work  to  difficult:  small 
proposition  not  recognized;  purebred  Guernsey 
preferred,  where  type  plus  production  is  main¬ 
tained,  which  only  through  proper  breeding  can 
be  accomplished:  further  details  on  appoint¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  295,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  single  experienced  me¬ 
chanic,  blacksmith,  on  private  estate,  club  or 
institution;  good  on  farm  tools,  repairs,  gas  en¬ 
gines,  pump,  all  machinery;  no  carpenter, 
plumbing  or  horseshoeing;  must  he  year  round 
position:  state  all  particulars  and  salary  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  294,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wants  position  April  1, 
caretaker  private  estate:  good  reference. 
MATHIAS  MULLER,  R.  D.  1,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  age  33.  married,  no  children; 

experienced  and  reliable,  desires  position  on 
large  commercial  plant;  New  Jersey  or  Long 
Island  preferred;  employer  retiring;  open  May 
1;  references.  W.  L.  TIEMANN,  Wayside 
Poultry  Farm,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


FOS1TION  wanted  hy  up  to-date  practical  farm 
superintendent  with  20  years  successful  ex¬ 
perience  on  management  of  large  dairy  farms; 
,  minimum  wage  $1,200  year  and  board.  Apply 
1  BOX  643,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Alabama;  300  acres  in  cultivation,  30  acres 
pecans  and  pears;  investigate  this  property 
R.  D.  PALMER,  Carson,  Ala. 


NEAR  Oneonta,  240-acre  river  farm;  23  tuber¬ 
culin-tested  cattle,  mostly  thoroughbreds  2 
heavy  horses,  Ford  trucks,  full  equipment  val¬ 
uable  timber,  running  water,  milker,  75  ’acres 
nver  flat,  splendid  site  for  cottages,  several  al¬ 
ready  built;  fine  set  of  buildings;  12- room  2- 
story  colonial  residence,  painted  white,  hot  and 
cold  water,  plumbed  for  bath,  all  chestnut 
trimmed;  large  hennery  for  1,000  hens;  90-ft 
basement  barn,  painted  rod,  concreted,  patent 
swing  stanchions,  extra  well  lighted;  can  make 
Grade  A  milk;  large  silo  filled;  2  miles  town; 
tights  available;  will  carry  50  cows;  every¬ 
thing  included;  price  $14,500,  $3,500  cash- 

worth  more  money  but.  must  sell  quick  and  take 
sacrifice.  FRED  B.  FOWLER,  Sidney,  N  Y 


SUMMER  home  in  Gieen  Mountains,  Windham 
Co.,  Vt. ;  nice  hill  farm,  100  acres;  view 
trout  brook,  good  buildings;  $2,300  ADVFTtl 
'RISER  243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.’ 


FOR  SALE — 120-aere  dairy  farm,  good  12-rooi 
house,  running  water;  good  outbuildings;  sa 
bush:  immediate  possession.  BOX  297,  Berlii 


FOR  SALE — o2-acre  poultry  and  general  farn 
close  to  State  road,  near  large  town  and  lak 
Summer  resort;  good  buildings,  electric  lights 
650  Leghorns,  cow:  other  equipment;  $7,00( 
$3,000  cash.  C.  W.  PRICE,  Ilackettstowi 
N.  J. 


210  ACRES,  10  miles  north  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 

on  State  road,  one-half  mile  to  good  town 
and  bus;  milk  truck  passes  the  house;  good 
buildings:  40  acres  wheat,  60  acres  hay;  fine 
farm;  cheap;  write -to  owner  and  save  rnoaev 
write  for  details.  WM.  E.  DARK,  Clay  N  y’ 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  543. 


Why  you’ll  like  these  paints 


FIRST,  because  you  know  that  any 
product  under  the  Cover-the-Earth 
trade-mark  is  exactly  as  represented. 

Second,  because  you  know  that  every 
product  is  the  best  product  of  the  kind 
it  is  possible  to  make. 

Third,  because  such  extraordinary 
long  life  as  Sherwin-Williams  put  into 
their  products  gives  the  sort  of  real 
economy  that  a  good  business  man 
recognizes. 

You  will  find  these  products  in  the 


live  paint  store  known  as  Paint  Head¬ 
quarters ,  at  your  trading  center.  Look 
for  the  sign  and  for  the  famous 
“Painting  Guide”  which  gives  the  au¬ 
thorized  Sherwin-Williams  recommen¬ 
dations. 

Be  sure  to  fill  in  the  coupon  given 
below  and  get  a  free  book  of  valuable 
information. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  largest 
paint  and  varnish  makers  in  the  world , 
G13-C  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Sfw  '  "Mr  'V0  "•* 


SU  ERWIN-  WILLIAMS 

Flat -Tone  for  Walls 

Beautiful,  Economical,  Washable,  Fade¬ 
less.  Your  choice  of  plain,  blended  or 
beautiful  multicolor  effects  to  harmonize 
with  your  furnishings.  Readily  handled 
by  following  directions.  Specified  on  the 
Farm  Painting  Guide. 


ess><'  45  PSs* 
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SH ERWIN  WILLIAMS 

“Porch  and  Deck”  and  SWP 

“Porch  and  Deck” is  made  expressly  to 
stand  tramping  feet  and  exposure.  Dries 
with  a  tough,  long-wearing  surface. 
Splendid  gloss — eight  attractive  colors. 

SWP  is  the  best  house  paint  money 
can  buy.  It  goes  farther  than  cheap 
paints  and  far  outlasts  them— a  double 
economy.  Thirty-two  beautiful  colors — 
all  non-fading. 


SH  ERWIN-  WILLIAMS 

Ebonol  and  Roof  Cements 


ack  paint  tor  g< 
ity  and  is  specially  valuable 


:eneral  util* 
e  for  roofs. 


Elastic  Roof  Cement  (plastic)  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  repairing  flashing  of  walls 
and  chimneys — Liquid  Roof  Cement  for 
re-surfacing  leaking  metal  and  composi¬ 
tion  roofs. 


©  1926,  The  Sherwin- Williams  Co. 


FARM  4 

PAINTING  GUIDE 


STOPS  MISTAKES  IN  PAINTING 


SURFACE 

TO  PAINT 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  VARNISH 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  STAIN 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  ENAMEL 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

AUTOMOBILES . 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

S-W  Auto  Enamel  Clear 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

AUTOMOBILE  TOPS 
AND  SEATS  . 

S-W  Auto  Top  and  S-W 
Auto  Seat  Dressing 

BARNS,  SILOS,  OUT 
BUILDINGS,  Etc . 

S-W  Commonwealth  Paint 
S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

BRICK . . 

SWP  House  Paint 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

CEILINGS, Interior. . . . 

Flat-Tone 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
Floorlac 

Enameloid 

Exterior  . . . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

CONCRETE . 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish 

DOORS,  Interior  .... 

SWP  House  Paint 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Velvet  Finish  No.  1044 

Floorlac 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 

Enameloid 

Exterior  .... 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

FENCES . 

SWP  House  Paint 
Metalastic 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

FLOORS,  Interior 

(wood). . . . 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Mar-Not  Varnish 

Floorlac 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Concrete  . . . 

S-W  Concrete  Floor  Finish 

S-W  Concrete  Floor 
Finish 

Porch . 

S-W  Porch  and  Deck  Paint 

FURNITURE,  Indoors 

Enameloid 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Floorlac 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

Porch  . . 

Enameloid 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

HOUSE  or  GARAGE 
Exterior . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

IMPLEMENTS, 
TOOLS,  TRACTORS, 
WAGONS,  TRUCKS. 

S-W  Wagon  and  Implement 
Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

LINOLEUM . 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Mar-Not  Varnish 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

RADIATORS . 

Flat-Tone 

S-W  Aluminum  or  Gold 
Paint 

Enameloid 

ROOFS,  Shingle . 

Metal . 

Composition  . 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 
Metalastic 

Ebonol 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

SCREENS  . 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

WALLS,  Interior 
(Plaster  or  Wallboard) 

Flat-Tone 

SWP  House  Paint 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

WOODWORK 

Interior . 

SWP  House  Paint 
Flat-Tone 

Sear-Not  Varnish 

Velvet  Finish.  No.  1044 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
'S-W  Oil  Stain 

Floorlac 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

For  removing  paint  and  varnish  use  Taxite.  For  cleaning  painted  and  varnished  surfaces  use  Flaxoap. 


Sherwin 

PAINTS  AND 


v  ?  --  ispryT 

■  W - L.  J - i 


Williams 

VARNISHES 


SHERWIN-  WILLIAMS 

Enameloid 

The  splendid,  moderate-priced,  decora 
tive  enamel  with  a  wide  range  of  beauti¬ 
ful  colors.  Flows  on  smoothly — idealfoi 
home  use.  Dries  with  a  porcelain-like 
finish  that  can  be  cleaned  again  and  again 
without  injury.  Use  it  on  wooden  furni¬ 
ture,  wicker,  woodwork,  brass  and  iron 
beds,  etc. 


SHERWIN-  WILLIAMS 

Commonwealth  Barn  Red 

A  handsome  red  with  superior  protective 
qualities  but  sold  at  a  moderate  price. 
It  works  easily,  covers  well,  dries  rich 
and  smooth.  Splendid  value.  If  a  gray 
paint  is  desired  ask  your  Paint  Head¬ 
quarters  for  Commonwealth  Barn  Gray 


Free  Book 

Send  us  the  coupon  below  and  receive 
a  remarkably  valuable  and  beautiful 
book  on  painting  and  other  farm  in¬ 
terests.  Don't  miss  it — send  now 


Sberwiri- Williams  Co.  *' 

613- C  Canal  Road.  Cleveland,  O- 

Send  me  tree  copy  or  your  new 
Color  Book.  1  am  interested  in 
painting.  * 

□  House  DSilo  □  Wagons  □  Floor 

□  Bam  □  AntoDRoo/  □  Tractor 

And  in  Insecticides  □  ° 

□Fly  Spray  □  Cattle  Dips  * 

Name - -  * 

Address - 
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er  Sedan 


More  Quality  for  Less  Money 


—The  trim-looking  light-car  classic  pictured  above  is  the  Overland 
Sedan,  a  full-size  5-passenger  4'Cylinder  beauty  patterned  on 
smart  modern  lines,  clean-cut,  rakish,  low.  A  roomy  car,  carrying 
5  full-grown  people  in  cozy  comfort.  Body  finished  in  polished  lac¬ 
quer,  a  rich  deep  blue  with  flashing  black  and  nickel  trimmings— as 
handsome  a  light  car  as  you  ever  looked  at. 

Extra  big  doors — extra  wide — easy  entrance  and  exit  to  both  front 
and  rear  seats  . . .  The  Widest  Seats  of  any  light  car  built — new  single¬ 
piece  undivided  front  seat,  39  inches  wide,  19  inches  deep.  Wider 
back  seat,  45  x  18 — Lots  of  leg  room  .  .  .  Very  latest  one-piece  Wind¬ 
shield — you  can  always  see  where  you’re  going  .  .  . 


11k 

m 

iHH 

k 

The  new  W1LLYS 
FINANCE  PLAN 
offers  easy  time-pay - 
merit  terms  at  the  low¬ 
est  credit-cost  in  the 
industry. 


Big  Wide  Windows — more  than  20  square  feet  of  window  space — 
longer,  deeper  windows  mean  clear,  uninterrupted  vision  ...  New 
Cowl  Ventilator — a  modern  big-car  feature — a  comfort  only  more 
costly  automobiles  give  ...  Triplex  Springs — with  30  inches  more 
spring-base  on  a  100-inch  wheelbase— easier  riding,  easier  driving  . .  • 

A  27-horsepower  engine — sturdy,  reliable — fast  on  the  straightaways, 
great  on  the  hills — extraordinary  economy  on  gasoline  and  oil  .  .  . 
Sliding  Gear  Transmission — three  speed,  selective — at  the  lowest  price 
at  which  you  can  have  a  car  with  this  modern  transmission  .  .  . 

.  .  .  if  you’ve  been  thinking  that  only  one  maker  could  build  the 
car  you  could  afford,  step  in  and  see  this  Overland  Sedan.  Here’s  a 
modern  closed  car,  priced  at  only  $^95. 


Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


OVERLAND 

WITH  SLIDING  GEAR  TRANSMISSION 

WILLYS-OVERLAND  SALES  CO.  LTD.,  TORONTO,  CANAD^ 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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John  and  Susan  Demarest  Our  Oldest  Couple 


IIE  picture  on  this  page  shows  the 
oldest  married  couple  in  the  great 
family  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Demarest  of 
Spring  Lake  Farm,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 
Our  youngest  reader  was  a  six- 
months’  old  boy  who  lived  in  the  Panama  Zone. 
Ilis  “reading”  was  chiefly  confined  to  a  study  of  f lie 
pictures,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Demarest.  who  stand  at 
the  other  extreme,  have  been  with  us  for  many 
years,  constant  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  are 
both  natives  of  the  upper  New  Jersey  hill  country, 
where  Mr.  Demarest  was  born  in  the  section  where 
he  now  lives  on  Mar.  8, 

1828,  while  Susan  Win¬ 
ters.  his  wife,  was  'born 
in  the  adjoining  town 
on  Oct.  4,  1832.  They 
were  married  Mar.  2, 

1850,  so  that  they  have 
just  celebrated  the  sev¬ 
enty-sixth  anniversary 
of  their  wedding.  We  do 
not  believe  there  is  any 
other  couple  in  the 
country  who  can  show 
a  longer  period  of  mar¬ 
ried  life — 'surely  none 
with  a  happier  record. 

At  07  and  03  these  fine 
people  are  still  in  good 
health  and  good  spirits, 
with  few  regrets  and 
many  happy  memories. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we 
have  rarely  seen  a  more 
beautiful  and  pathetic 
picture  than  is  here 
presented. 

Whenever  we  see 
bright  elderly  people 
like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dem¬ 
arest,  the  mind  begins 
to  go  back  across  the 
span  of  history — back 
closer  to  the  origin  of 
things.  How  time  with 
its  matchless  panorama 
of  events  has  passed  be¬ 
fore  their  eyes.  Shortly 
after  their  marriage  in 
1850  they  came  to  New 
York  and  leased  a  farm 
on  Manhattan  Island. 

The  last  census  found 
only  four  farms  on  this 
island,  but  when  the 
Demarests  came  here 
much  of  the  upper 
island  was  rough  and 
uncleared.  Their  farm 
was  at  Thirty-third  St. 
and  Ninth  Ave.,  evident¬ 
ly  on  ground  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  great  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  Sta¬ 
tion.  They  hauled  their 
household  goods  in  by 
ox-team  and  crossed 
the  river  on  a  ferry  boat 

which  was  drawn  by  horse-power.  When  farmers 
came  with  horse  and  wagon  they  unhitched  their 
horses  and  put  them  on  a  sweep  power  which  slowly 
turned  great  paddle  wheels.  When  they  went  back 
llie  following  Winter  the  river  Avas  frozen  over  and 
the  oxen  traveled  on  the  ice.  What  a  commentary 
upon  the  march  of  transportation  and  material 
events!  A  few  feet  below  AVhere  these  toiling  oxen 
struggled  over  the  ice  is  now  a  great  roaring  ca\rern 
of  a  tunnel  through  Avhich  railroad  trains  rush — • 
while  in  a  few  years  high  bridges  will  stretch  far 
above  the  water.  The  Demarests  went  back  to  their 
quiet  life  among  the  Jersey  hills  and  there  they 
have  Ireed  simply,  honestly  and  Avell.  Oh,  they  raise 
good  stock  up  among  these  Jersey  hills — men  and 
women  of  sound,  solid  character,  tough  and  hardy 
men  and  women  whom  you  can  depend  upon.  You 
always  know  AVhere  you  can  find  them. 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dema¬ 
rest  found  this  country  just  aligning  for  the  final 
struggle  over  slavery.  The  Mexican  War  had  pre¬ 


cipitated  this  conflict.  The  fugitive  slave  law  was 
being  debated.  Many  a  black  man  working  his  way 
up  toward  Canada  found  temporary  rest  and  hiding 
place  among  these  Jersey  hills.  Harriet  Beecher 
StOAve  had  just  published  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  The 
land  Avas  on  fire  Avith  excitement.  The  Erie  Canal 
AAms  completed  at  about  the  time  Mr.  Demarest  Avas 
born.  They  were  stirring  times  and  the  Demarests 
took  an  active  part  in  all  of  it.  They  understood  it 
all.  They  lived  it  and  now  these  stirring  events  are 
fresh  in  mind.  They  can  discuss  them.  You  knoAv 
how  sacredly  interesting  history  can  be  when  some¬ 
one  AAiho  had  a  flesh  and  blood  part  in  it  steps  out 


to  come,  with  health  and  mind  and  spirit  to  enjoy 
the  newer  life  that  is  spreading  up  from  the  Hud¬ 
son,  up  into  the  Jersey  hills,  tearing  out  the  old 
life,  but  still  leaving  many  of  the  fine  old  standards. 
We  have  often  asked  our  friends  if  from  choice  they 
would  prefer  to  live  to  four  score  and  over.  Most 
of  them  shrug  their  shoulders  and  seem  to  question 
the  possible  joy  of  living  beyond  that  age.  They 
seem  to  fear  the  years  when  no  new  friends  can  be 
made — when  one  must  live  AA'ith  memories  and  re¬ 
grets.  For  their  lives  have  been  too  busy,  too  much 
of  a  struggle  for  a  living,  for  Avealth  and  power,  to 
enable  them  to  gain  the  peace  and  contentment 

which  alone  can  make 
old  age  endurable.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  right,  but 
as  Ave  study  this  picture 
Ave  seem  to  see  on  the 
face  of  Susan  Demarest 
a  sort  of  glory,  n  beau¬ 
ty  from  within,  which 
teaches  us  that  out  of 
their  quiet,  peaceful, 
perhaps  uneventful  life 
they  come  to  the  end  in 
full  possession  of  those 
most  beautiful  and  sat¬ 
isfying  things  in  all  the 
Avorld  —  love  and  con¬ 
tentment.  What  would 
you  give  to  possess 
them? 


Cost  of  Electric 
Power 


O 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Demarest,  Who  Have  Just  Celeb  rated  Their  70th  Wedding  Anniversary.  Fig.  177 

of  the  past  with  his  personal  story.  Mr.  Demarest 
voted  for  Fremont  in  1850.  Few  of  us  now  living 
can  realize  what  that  election  meant.  There  were 
many  who  thought  history  Avas  to  repeat  itself  Avhen 
they  voted  for  Roosevelt  in  1012 — but  that  passed 
aAATay.  At  the  last  election  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Demarest 
Agent  to  the  polls  together  and  voted  for  President 
Coolulge.  It  must  have  seemed  to  younger  voters, 
as  this  venerable  couple  deposited  their  ballots,  that 
rhey  saAV  the  past  of  the  nation  stepping  out  of  his¬ 
tory  to  perform  their  duty  as  citizens. 

Yes,  indeed,  this  has  been  a  singularly  happy  and 
useful  life'  such  a  life  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  delights  to 
honor.  There  have  been  four  children.  Three  are 
dead.  The  other,  Mrs.  Susan  J.  Pulis  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  P.  S.  Pulis,  live  next  door  to  the  Demarests, 

Avho  still  retain  their  own  cottage  and  do  their  own 
housework.  There  are  six  grandchildren  and  eight 
great-grandchildren  now  living.  Every  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  join  us  in  the  sincere  hope  that 
these  venerable  people  will  be  spared  for  many  years 


NE  paragraph  in 
the  very  intelligent 
and  interesting  letter 
from  Mrs.  Florence 
Cornwall,  page  400,  un¬ 
der  the  title  “Where 
Will  the  Apples  Go?” 
indicates  that  she,  as 
Avell  as  many  others, 
has  been  misled  as  to 
the  practical  results  in 
the  matter  of  the  price 
of  electric  service  to  be 
expected  from  the  sug¬ 
gested  St.  Lawrence  de¬ 
velopment.  Referring  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  River 
Ship  Canal,  she  lists 
certain  arguments,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following : 

“4.  Creation  of  cheap 
electric  power  for  domes¬ 
tic  and  commercial  use 
Avould  justify  the  project 
if  not  ,a  single  ship 
passed  through  the 
canal.” 

Many  misleading 
statements  in  regard  to 
this  subject  have  been 
made,  some  for  political 
purposes  and  scene 
merely  through  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  facts.  When 
they  appear  in  the 
newspapers,  if  we  are 
not  familiar  with  the  situation  Ave  are  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  them  at  face  value,  particularly  if 
they  say  something  Ave  Avant  to  believe. 

The  operating  expenses  involved  in  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  electric  current  at  the  new  steam  electric 
plant  in  Brooklyn  for  the  year  4925  amounted  to 
5%  mills  per  kilowatt  hour.  The  return  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  plant  and  equipment,  when  fully 
equipped — the  plant  is  now  only  one-third  completed 
■ — will  amount  to  three  mills  per  kilcnvatt  hour, 
making  a  total  cost  of  steam  generation  of  SjA  mills. 

The  operating  expenses  involved  in  the  production 
of  electricity  at  Niagara  Falls  amount  to  only  a 
fraction  of  a  mill,  but  the  present-day  cost  of  a 
hydro-electric  station  is  almost  double  that  of  a 
steam  station,  which  would  make  the  fixed  charge 
six  mills  per  killowatt  hour  as  compared  with  three 
mills  for  the  Brooklyn  steam  station.  Omitting  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  hydro  plant  and  assuming 
that  there  was  a  large  AArater  power  in  Brooklyn,  the 
total  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  current  AA'ould  be 
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approximately  2  to  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  gener¬ 
ated.  The  average  use  for  the  domestic  consumer 
is  around  30  kilowatt  hours  a  month,  which  would 
make  a  'total  saving  on  the  water  power  develop¬ 
ment  of  7%  cents  on  a  hill  of  something  over  $2. 

The  water  power,  however,  is  not.  located  at  the 
point  where  the  service  will  he  used,  and  out  of  2V. 
mills  difference  in  cost  there  must  he  taken  the  very 
considerable  item  of  transmission  expenses.  En¬ 
gineers  estimate,  for  example,  that  to  bring  St. 
J-awrence  power  to  New  York  City  would  involve 
an  investment  of  about  $97,000,000.  Some  competent 
engineers  figure  that  the  2 y2  mills  margin  would  be 
sufficient.  Others  equally  competent  figure  that 
there  .would  be  no  saving.  The  most  favorable  es¬ 
timates  are  that  the  saving  would  be  somewhere 
around  %  mill  per  kilowatt  hour,  which  applied  to 
ihe  consumer’s  bill  would  amount  to  l1/*  cents  a 
month. 

With  electricity,  as  with  farm  produce,  the  princi¬ 
pal  item  of  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer  is  distri¬ 
bution  and  not  production.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  public  should  get  the  idea  that  water  power  de¬ 
velopment  will  of  itself  bring  large  reductions  in 
ilie  price  of  electric  service.  No  matter  who  may 
develop  it,  the  difference  in  cost  between  electricity 
generated  by  water  power  and  generated  by  steam 
is  extremely  slight,  and  Avhile  the  consumer  will  of 
course  get  some  benefit,  the  direct  saving  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  small.  c.  H.  B.  CHAPIN. 


Growing  Cotton  in  the  North 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  the  notes  on  growing 
cotton  in  the  North  which  were  published  m  the 
December  and  January  issues  of  Thf  R.  N.-Y.  I  was 
raised  in  the  North,  and  the  first  bale  of  cotton  I 
ever  saw  was  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  had 
been  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  that  State.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  spent  the  last  seven  years  in  the  South, 
and  during  part  of  this  time  have  made  a  special 
study  of  some  of  the  growth  habits  of  the  cotton 
plant.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  I  can  relate  a  few 
things  which  will  be  of  interest  to  such  of  us  (as 
was  the  case  with  me  a  few  years  ago)  to  whom 
cotton  means  only  cheap  shirts  and  overalls. 

I  note  that  the  seeds  in  the  case  of  the  plants 
grown  in  Minnesota,  were  planted  in  June;  the 
plants  came  into  bloom  in  August,  and  the  first  fruit 
matured  in  September.  The  corresponding  dates 
where  I  am  located  are  late  April  or  early  May, 
July  and  late  August.  For  rapidity  of  development 
I  think  these  northern  grown  plants  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  grown  in  the  South.  For 
jield  the  story  is  naturally  quite  different,  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

As  to  the  height,  they  attained  they  also  compare 
very  favorably  with  much  of  the  cotton  grown  in 
the  South.  But  much  southern  cotton  grows  a  good 
deal  taller.  Mr.  Hoppe’s  remark  that  the  plants 
stopped  growing  at  this  stage  is  correct  and  stamps 
him  as  a  good  observer.  The  cotton  plant  does  stop 
growing  long  before  cool  weather  comes,  although 
not  necessarily  at  any  particular  height.  But  that 
is  not  the  whole  story. 

When  the  plant  grows  in  a  warm  or  very  warm 
climate  the  usual  thing  is  for  the  stem  to  elongate 
until  several  bolls  are  set.  The  food  materials  then 
appear  to  be  diverted  from  the  stems  to  the  bolls, 
and  elongation  ceases  until  the  bolls  are  mature, 
just  as  was  observed  for  the  northern  plants.  When 
the  bolls  are  mature,  however,  if  the  weather  is 
moist  enough  and  still  warm  enough,  new  leaves  are 
put  out  and  elongation  begins  again.  Of  course  this 
could  not  happen  with  the  Minnesota  plants  because 
the  growing  season  w7as  too  short,  hut  I  have  ob¬ 
served  it  repeatedly  in  the  South.  Moreover,  if  the 
Winter  is  not  severe  the  plant  lives  over  and  grows 
again  the  following  season.  In  some  places  where 
this  happens  the  old  plants  are  cut  off  near  the 
ground  before  the  second  growing  season  begins. 
This  process  is  called  “ratooning,”  and  the  ratoon ed 
plants  sprout  up  from  the  stubs  in  the  Spring  and 
produce  a  second  season  crop. 

From  this  if  will  be  seen  that,  while  cotton  is 
usually  cultivated  as  an  annual,  it  is  really  a  peren¬ 
nial.  In  many  warm  localities  there  are  wild  species 
of  cotton  which  live  for  many  years  and  reach  a  size 
which  have  earned  for  them  the  name  of  tree  cot¬ 
tons.  An  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  is  that 
the  German  name  for  cotton  is  ‘'BaiimwoUe” — tree 
wool. 

Our  Minnesota  friend  also  noted  that  the  first  boll 
to  open  was  in  the  top  of  the  plant.  This  again  is 
a  good  observation,  although  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
that  the  boll  was  at  the  extreme  tip.  At  least  that 
would  not  normally  be  the  case.  The  cotton  plant 


does  have  a  typical  habit  of  branching  and  fruiting 
which  accounts  for  the  observation.  There  are  two 
distinct  kinds  of  branches  produced  known  respec¬ 
tively  as  vegetative  branches  and  fruiting  branches. 
A  fruiting  branch  is  relatively  short  but  produces 
a  blossom  bud  (square)  at  each  joint.  The  vegeta¬ 
tive  branches  do  not  produce  squares  (and  conse¬ 
quently  blossoms  and  bolls)  at  the  joints  but  in¬ 
stead  produce  .secondary  branches.  These  secon¬ 
dary  branches  are  usually  fruiting  ones  but  may 
be  either.  The  lowest  branches  on  a  plant  are  al¬ 
most  always  vegetative  while  the  higher  ones  are 
fruiting.  The  first  blossom,  and  consequently  the 
first  boll,  is  produced  on  the  lowest  fruiting  branch, 
which,  for  the  reason  just  given,  is  usually  situated 
some  distance  up  the  stem.  It  is  not  till  blooms 
have  formed  on  several  of  these  primary  fruiting 
branches  that  the  flowers  on  the  (lower)  secondary 
fruiting  branches  begin  to  open.  The  earliest  bolls, 
therefore,  are  located  somewhere  about  midway  of 
the  stem  and  the  later  ones  all  over  the  plant,  the 
very  latest  ones  being  near  the  tip  of  the  main 
stem  and  on  the  secondary  fruiting  branches. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  added  that  if  the  cotton 
plants  are  allowed  to  grow  thick  together  there  are 
more  early  bolls  set,  because  there  are  more  plants 
to  the  acre  when  blooming  begins.  At  the  same 
time  the  vegetative  branches,  which  give  rise  to 
late  bolls,  if  they  give  rise  to  any  at  all,  are  pretty 
largely  suppressed.  The  result  is  that  an  earlier 
and,  in  a  short  season,  a  larger  crop  of  cotton  is 
produced.  Those  who  would  raise  cotton  at  or  be¬ 
yond  the  northern  range  of  the  belt  will  do  well  to 
keep  this  in  mind. 

As  to  extending  cotton  culture  northward  the 
opinion  of  the  North  Carolina  experts  quoted  on 
page  4G  seems  to  me  sound.  As  stated  there,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  mature  a  few  bolls  in  the  North. 
A  few  years  ago  I  sent  my  mother  some  seed  and 
she  accomplished  the  feat  in  Indiana.  But  the 
production  of  a  profitable  crop  is  a  different  thing 
and  calls  for  the  ripening  of  a  series  of  bolls  on  each 
plant.  This  takes  a  longer  growing  season  than  is 
available  very  far  north  of  the  present  cotton  belt. 
Some  cotton  is  grown  in  Southern  Illinois  and  the 
extension  service  for  that  State  has  published  a 
circular  on  its  culture.  The  authors  of  the  circular 
consider  that  a  yield  of  one-third  of  a  bale,  about 
165  lbs.,  or  more  per  acre  is  necessary  for  cotton  to 
be  permanently  profitable  in  that  section.  Such 
yields  have  been  secured  as  an  average  of  several 
years  where  the  crop  has  been  given  good  treatment. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  •whether  or  not  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cotton  in  Illinois  will  be  continued  or  will  be 
discontinued.  The  former  is  entirely  possible.  It  is 
also  possible  that  a  still  further  migration  of  the 
crop  to  the  North  will  take  place.  The  need  over 
almost  all  of  the  cotton  belt  now  is  for  early  va¬ 
rieties  of  cotton,  for  it  is  the  early  varieties  which 
produce  a  crop  in  time  to  escape  the  boll  weevil. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  plant  breed¬ 
ers  will  produce  earlier  and  still  earlier  varieties. 
With  these  varieties  it  will  be  possible  to  mature  a 
profitable  crop  further  North.  If,  in  addition,*  an 
increased  demand  should  raise  the  price  level  that 
would  also  tend  to  push  the  crop  northward,  because 
in  that  case  the  crop  would  not  have  to  be  so  large 
in  order  to  be  profitable. 

But  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  plan  some¬ 
times  suggested  of  starting  the  plants  in  hotbed  or 
greenhouse  and  transplanting  to  the  field  will  prove 
feasible  as  long  as  conditions  are  anywhere  near 
like  they  row  are.  Before  a  crop  will  stand  such 
treatment  it  must  produce  a  very  high  value  per 
acre.  It  is  true  that  cotton  produces  considerably 
more  per  acre  than  the  crops  commonly  grown  in 
the  North  hut  it  is  not  enough  for  truck  crop  treat¬ 
ment.  Not  only  that,  it  is  already  loaded  with  a 
high  production  cost  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
hand  labor  normally  needed  to  produce  the  crop. 
The  signs  are  that  there  will  be  a  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  cotton  growing  to  the  North  but  it  is  not  to 
he  expected  that  the  extension  will  be  very  great 
for  some  time  to  come ;  nor  is  it  apt  to  come  siuD 
denly.  It  will  have  to  await  the  slow  and  gradual 
process  of  breeding  and  disseminating  earlier  va¬ 
rieties.  C.  A.  LUDWIO. 

Illinois. 


Wood  Ashes  Have  Value 

WOOD  is  being  used  extensively  as  fuel  this 
season  because  of  the  shortage  of  coal.  Wood 
ashes  have  a  real  value  as  a  fertilizer  and  soil  con¬ 
ditioner.  It  would  be  well  for  readers  at  this  time 
to  consider  the  best  uses  of  their  supply  of  wood 
ashes.  This  material  contains  considerable  potash 


and  much  lime,  all  of  which  is  in  a  quick  acting 
form.  In  fact,  the  valuable  ingredients  act  so 
quickly  that,  if  water  is  allowed  to  run  through 
wood  ashes,  it  will  dissolve  and  carry  away  the 
most  valuable  part.  That  is  why  it  is  so  necessary 
to  keep  wood  ashes  dry  until  they  are  spread  where 
they  are  to  help  produce  crops. 

The  best  result  from  the  use  of  wood  ashes  is  had 
when  applied  to  those  crops  which  respond  to  the 
application  of  potash  and  lime.  The  following  crops 
are  suggested:  beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
cucumbers,  lettuce,  onions,  peppers,  rhubarb  and 
spinach.  We  usually  apply  our  wood  ashes  sep¬ 
arately  on  top  of  the  plowed  ground  before  such 
crops  as  beets,  lettuce,  onions  and  spinach  are 
planted.  However,  for  the  large  crops  such  as  cab¬ 
bage,  cucumbers,  peppers  and  rhubarb  a  moderate¬ 
sized  handful  is  applied  to  each  plant  instead  of 
broadcast. 

It  is  well  to  realize  that  wood  ashes  do  not  con¬ 
tain  all  of  more  important  plant  foods.  They  ai’e 
deficient  in  nitrogen  (ammonia)  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Nitrogen  may  be  economically  supplied  as  an 
ingredient  of  poultry  manure  and  phosphoric  acid 
by  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  which  contains  16  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  Acid  phosphate  may  be 
mixed  with  manure  but  if  wood  ashes  are  mixed 
with  manure  or  a  nitrogen  fertilizer,  the  lime  of 
the  wood  ashes  may  cause  the  nitrogen  to  turn  into 
a  gas  and  go  off  into  the  air.  However,  when  ap¬ 
plied  separately  to  the  soil,  the  wood  ashes  and 
poultry  manure  make  a  very  effective  team,  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  vegetables  I  have  listed.  The  amount  to 
use  per  acre  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  acreage 
and  quantity  of  material  on  hand.  As  a  general 
suggestion  for  economical  use  on  vegetables  I  would 
say  three  to  five  tons  of  poultry  manure  per  acre, 
400  lbs.  acid  phosphate  and  one-half  to  one  ton  of 
wood  ashes  per  acre.  The  point  to  be  remembered 
is  that  if  wood  ashes  are  saved  carefully  they  will 
aid  our  crops  to  grow  and  make  the  manure  which 
is  in  the  soil  more  effective.  roscok  de  batjn. 


Barley,  Oats  and  Canada  Peas 

i  Probably  most  of  our  New  York  readers  have  heard 
of  the  suggested  plan  of  adding  barley7  to  the  common 
seeding  of  oats  and  Canada  peas  for  fodder  and  grain 
crops.  Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  peas 
and  oats  combination.  It  makes  a  very  good  substitute 
for  clover  hay  when  cut  at  the  right  time,  while  the 
mixture  of  grain  is  a  good  one.  It  has  now  been  sug¬ 
gested  to  add  barley  to  this  combination.  The  mixture 
of  the  three  grains  when  ground  into  meal  makes  a 
very  good  balanced  ration  to  feed  with  the  roughage 
usually  found  on  our  eastern  farm.  It  is  a  good  sug¬ 
gestion  in  these  days  when  farmers  realize  that  they 
are  paying  out  too  much  money  for  purchased  grain 
In  the  following  brief  article  Prof.  L.  A.  Dalton,  of 
Cornell,  tells  about  the  new  mixture.] 

WING  to  the  high  price  of  grain  and  other  con¬ 
centrated  feeds,  many  dairy  farmers  in  New 
York  and  other  Eastern  States  are  interested  in  pro¬ 
ducing  as  much  grain  at  home  as  possible.  They 
are  trying  to  meet  this  problem  hv  growing  a  miv- 
ture  of  oats,  barley  and  field  peas.  To  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  some  the  mixture  has  proven  very  satisfac¬ 
tory7.  On  the  other  hand  others  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed. 

The  field  peas  are  seeded  because  of  their  high 
protein  content.  Therefore,  if  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  peas  is  procured  the  farmer  is  disap¬ 
pointed.  Our  experimental  tests  show  a  variation 
of  from  10  per  cent  to  23  per  cent  by  weight  of  peas, 
27  per  cent  of  barley  and  the  remainder  oats.  This 
mixture  is  obtained  by  seeding  one  bushel  of  oats, 
one  bushel  of  barley  and  one-half  bushel  of  Canada 
field  peas  to  the  acre. 

It  is  very  essential  that  proper  varieties  of  each 
grain  be  seeded  in  order  that  they  may  mature  at 
the  same  time.  For  this  reason  we  seed  Cornellian 
oats,  Alpha  (two-row)  barley,  and  the  small  yellow 
variety  of  peas.  The  Alpha  barley  is  a  two-row  va¬ 
riety  developed  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
is  the  one  used  because  it  matures  a  few  days  ahead 
of  the  oats,  is  a  high  yielder  and  grows  tall  enough 
to  be  easily  harvested  by  the  binder.  T  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  advisable  to  use  a  beardless  variety  or  an 
early  six-row  variety.  We  have  never  experienced 
any  difficulty  in  harvesting  when  these  varieties 
were  used. 

After  the  desirable  varieties  have  been  procured, 
it  is  advisable  to  add  one  peck  of  peas  to  the  acre 
if  one  is  to  use  his  own  seed  in  order  to  have  about 
the  right  amount  of  peas  in  the  mixture. 

I-  A.  DALI  ON. 


Evidently  attracted  by  the  name  some  of  our  New 
York  readers  talk  of  investing  quite  heavily  in  Lespedeza 
clover.  Our  advice  is  to  spend  a  few  cents  for  a  trial 
package  if  you  like,  but  to  let  others  spend  the  real 
money.  Good  old  Alsike  will  pay  you  better. 
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In  Favor  of  Hay  Slings 

IN  answer  to  request  for  experience  with  slings  for 
handling  hay  or  grain,  would  say  'that  22  years 
ago  I  sent  to  a  mail-order  house  for  the  trip-locks 
and  other  hardware,  for  eight  slings,  enough  for 
two  wagons,  buying  the  rope  at  local  store.  The 
first  rope  purchased  was  of  low  grade,  but  soon 
found  it  was  a  mistake,  for  it  soon  began  to  break, 
causing  delay  at  a  critical  time,  so  I  replaced  ft 
with  the  best  %  in.  manila,  which  has  stood  the 
strain.  I  also  soon  found  that  the  track  that  had 
held  the  large  hari>oon  fork  I  had  used  needed  re¬ 
inforcing  to  carry  the  heavy  loads.  I 
did  so  by  putting  a  hanger  each  side  of 
most  of  the  rafters,  especially  in  cen¬ 
ter  over  the  wagon  where  strain  was 
the  heaviest.  After  getting  things 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  heavy  loads 
I  found  that  the  slings  were  far  and 
away  ahead  of  the  horse  fork  in  un¬ 
loading  hay  or  grain  of  any  kind.  It 
takes  from  five  to  eight  minutes  longer 
to  load,  as  you  have  to  •stop  three  times 
to  place  the  ropes  as  you  are  loading, 
the  first  one  being  in  place  when  you 
start,  but  four  trips  take  it  off.  and 
take  it  clean.  When  drawing  in  every 
day  there  would  be  scarcely  enough 
scattered  on  the  floor  to  feed  the  two 
teams.  I  have  unloaded  the  two 
wagons  in  22  minutes;  did  not  stop  to 
mow  it  away.  It  was  just  get  it  off 
and  get  hack  after  two  more  loads. 

In  handling  grain  I  found  slings  a 
great  help  especially  when  it  Avas 
bound.  When  loading  bundles  of  grain 
the  load  should  be  built  narrower  or 
some  of  the  bundles  may  slip  out.  ’ 

Also  in  handling  dry  cornstalks,  which 
are  an  unhandy  thing  to  handle  with 
a  fork,  but  the  slings  put  them  right 
up  on  the  mow  without  opening  half 
t lie  bundles.  I  have  used  them  to  ad¬ 
vantage  drawing  in  unhusked  corn,  to 
husk  it  in  the  barn  stormy  days,  by 
hoisting  it  up  on  the  haymow:  could 
go  up  there  and  throw  the  husked 
corn  down  into  the  wagon  box,  and  the 
stalks  AArere  right  up  Avhere  I  Avarnted 
them. 

It  is  well  to  keep  a  horse-fork 
around,  for  if  you  want  to  fill  up  close 
to  the  ridge,  the  large  bundles  need 
more  room  to  dump,  and  by  using  a 
fork  on  last  load  and  taking  small 
forkfuls,  a  little  more  can  be  packed 
away.  c.  e.  haw. 

Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y. 

Advantages  of  a  Sling 
On  page  324,  J.  A.  R.  asks  about  the 
advantage  of  using  hay  slings  over  the 
common  horse  fork.  Where  the  height 
of  the  barn  Avail  permit  the  use  of  the 
sling  it  is  incomparably  superior  to  the 
fork.  In  the  old-fashioned  barn  Avitli 
plain  double-pitch  roof  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  there  is  not  sufficient  room 
between  the  beam  and  roof  to  permit 
the  passage  of  a  slingful  of  hay.  From 
tnis  it  may  readily  be  seen.  too.  that 
with  the  sling  it  is  not  possible  to  fill 
the  barn  as  full  as  with  tlie  fork. 

Where  space  is  limited  this  is  often 
quite  important.  However,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  drag  the  slingful  of  hay  across 
the  beam  far  enough  so  it  AVill  not  roll  back  upon 
the  Avagon  and  work  the  hay  back  by  hand.  While 
this  may  seem  like  hard  Avork  the  saving  of  time  in 
handling  the  main  part  of  the  crop  easily  offsets 
the  extra  labor  invoked  in  mowing  away  the  last 
load  or  two. 

If  there  is  a  clearance  of  about  14  ft.  above  the 
beam  and  the  rafters  are  strong  enough  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  unload  a  ton  of  hay  at  two  drafts.  Many 
use  three  slings  to  the  load,  especially  Avith  grain. 
The  sling  is  more  useful  in  handling  the  latter  crop 
than  even  hay  if  there  is  much  grain  grown  and 
stored  in  the  barn.  Whether  grain  or  hay  is  being 
handled  the  last  slingful  usually  leaves  the  rack 
clean.  This  applies  where  the  flat  rack  is  used.  In 
some  sections  a  combination  liay-nnd-hog  rack  is 
used.  In  this  case  enough  hay  is  first  placed  upon 
the  bottom  to  make  it  comparatively  level  and  this 
is  left  there  until  the  last,  AA'hen  it  may  be  thrown 
off  and  fed. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Even  Avitli  slings  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  saving  of  time  effected,  some  Avith  the 
same  equipment  as  his  neighbor  find  it  possible  to 
unload  in  half  the  time  required  by  the  latter.  Where 
it  is  possible  to  use  the  sling  one  man  can  unload 
alone  as  much  hay  as  tAvo  men  Avith  the  fork.  This 
may  seem  like  a  pretty  strong  statement,  but  thous¬ 
ands  of  tens  of  hay  are  placed  in  the  barn  every 
year  where  the  farmer  lias  no  one  but  Ms  AA’ife  or 
daughter — or  anyone  able  to  dri\-e  a  team — and  Avho 
can  leave  their  Avork  for,  perhaps  15  minutes  at  a 
time.  There  are  many  short  cuts  employed  in  the 


A  Corn  Crop  in  the  Orchard.  Fig.  179 


Corn  as  a  Humus  Producer 

THE  next  few  years  are  going  to  hoar  a  great 
deal  about  the  importance  of  humus  in  the 
soil.  The  advantage  of  litrle  pruning  over  much 
ptruning  has  been  the  talk  for  some  time  in  fruit 
circles  but  the  next  fad  is  apparently  going  to  he 
humus  and  organic  matter  in  the  soil.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  recent  tests  have  shown,  in  or¬ 
chards  at  least,  that  getting  a  good  supply  of  or- 
ganic  matter  is  perhaps  mere  important  than  any 
other  one  soil  management  practice.  It  is  being 
realized  as  neA'er  before  the  important  part  that 
soil  organisms  plajr  in  making  food  ma¬ 
terials  available  to  the  plant,  and  these 
soil  organisms  will  not  thrh'e  unless 
they  have  humus  to  live  upon. 

Where  a  quantity  of  humus  is  the 
thing  most  sought,  corn  is  a  good  crop 
to  grow — not  sown  early,  but  sown 
about  the  first  of  July.  Tf  it  is  sown 
broadcast  the  first  Aveek  in  July  it  will 
make  ft  good  groAvth  by  the  time  frost 
hits  it  and  yet  it  will  be  a  soft,  green 
growth  easily  knocked  doAvn  and 
worked  into  the  soil.  Mature  corn 
stover  is  quite  another  thing  to  deal 
with.  On  a  light  sandy  loam  sown  at 
the  rate  of  2 — 3  bushels  per  acre,  10 
to  14  tons  of  green  matter  have  been 
produced.  Fig.  179  shows  com  used 
this  way  eAen  in  an  older  orchard. 
Avhere  the  trees  are  far  enough  apart 
to  permit  good  growth  of  the  coA-er 
crop.  In  young  orchards  it  does  es¬ 
pecially  AA-ell. 

A  good  practice  is  to  give  the  or¬ 
chard  land  clean  cultivation  until  the 
first  AAreek  in  July,  sowing  the  seed 
broadcast  after  the  last  cultivation  and 
covering  it  with  a  spring-tooth  or  a 
disk  set  shalloAV.  Crows  are  still  fond 
of  corn  sprouts,  even  in  July,  so  that 
it  is  well  to  have  the  tar  pot  around. 
Of  course  no  Winter  protection  is  af¬ 
forded  by  a  crop  of  this  kind,  but 
Avhere  humus  alone  is  desired,  it  offers 
possibilities.  h.  b.  ttjkey. 


Cyanogas  for  Household 
Insects 
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The  New  Chinese  Dogwood.  Fig.  ISO 

use  of  siings  unknown  to  many  users  of  these  most 
A'aluable  time-saving  bits  of  equipment. 

If  a  track  is  used  with  the  horse  fork  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  put  hay  in  long  barns  Avith  wide  mows  AA'here 
it  is  hardly  practical  to  do  so  with  the  old-fashioned 
equipment.  Even  without  a  track  and  with  a  little 
more  rope  it  is  possible  AAith  the  horse  fork  to  place 
hay  in  the  far  end  of  quite  a  deep  mow.  However, 
little  is  known  in  some  sections  about  the  placing 
of  pulleys  and  threading  of  ropes  to  accomplish 
this.  In  an  article  of  this  length  it  is  impossible  to 
give  this  information,  or  to  explain  in  detail  the 
many  short  cuts  in  the  use  of  tlie  sling. 

In  brief,  tlie  sling  enables  tlie  farmer  to  handle 
his  crops  with  much  less  help  and  with  less  hard 
Avork  and,  at  the  same  time,  speed  up  the  handling 
of  the  crop  at  least  100  per  cent  in  many  eases.  The 
value  is  especially  great  when  the  farmer  has  t<> 
Avork  against  time  to  save  the  crop. 

Georgia.  J.  d.  prickett. 


HE  have  advised  our  readers  to 
use  calcium  cyanide  or  cyanogas 
for  killing  woodchucks  and  similar  ver¬ 
min  where  the  igas  can  be  confined  to 
the  ground  or  in  an  apartment.  This 
has  been  very  effective  for  such  pur¬ 
pose.  Farmers  in  particular  have  made 
great  use  of  it.  Now  ayc  have  many 
questions  from  people  who  Avant  to 
know  if  it  is  entirely  safe  to  use  this 
material  in  a  kitchen  closet.  Avhere 
cereals  and  flour  are  kept,  to  destroy 
Aveevils.  If  so,  bow  can  it  be  safely 
used?  Some  of  our  readers  tell  us  that 
they  have  used  the  material  for  aM 
kinds  of  household  pests  aatH1i  great 
success,  and  that  they  considered  it 
very  safe.  We  hesitate.  howcAer.  to 
recommend  gas  of  this  sort  in  any  place 
AA'here  human  beings  may  reach  it. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  fool-proof  and 
we  believe  it  dangerous  to  take  any 
chances  Avith  deadly  poisons  of  this 
sort.  Mr.  Clarence  Winch  ell  first 
called  our  attention  to  this  gas,  and  Ave  know  that 
lie  has  had  large  experience  Avith  it,  so  Ave  have 
asked  his  opinion  regarding  its  use  in  the  house. 
This  opinion  follows.  We  think  P  is  s->;md  and  we 
advise  our  people  to  follow  it. 

I  certainly  cannot  recommend  the  use  of  calcium 
cyanide  (cyanogas)  for  household  insects.  An  intel¬ 
ligent  exterminator  (professional)  probablv  could  use 
it  effectneiy.  Cyanogen,  the  active  gas  that  is  given 
oil  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  in  the  world,  and 
I  feel  the  risk  is  too  great  to  advise  it  to  foe  used  in 
tlie  home.  People  want  to  know  whether  foodstuffs 
absorb  cyanogen.  They  do.  but  the  amount  of  evano- 
gen  absorbed  is  almost  negligible.  Practically  all  food¬ 
stuffs  give  up  the  gas  immediately  >when  exposed  to  air. 

This  seems  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  this  stuff 
is  not  fool-proof,  and  that  the  character  of  most  hu¬ 
man  beings  is  not  proof  against  foolishness !  Most 
of  us  AA'ill  subscribe  to  the  last  named  proposition. 
We  think  this  poison  lias  a  place  quite  large  enough 
iti  inducing  animals  which  crawl  into  holes  to  pull 
the  hole  in  after  them. 
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PROFIT  WITH 

Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Roots 

Giant  "Washington  Asparagus 
sold  for  $15  a  dozen  hunches 
in  the  New  York  market. 

Rust  Resistant,  easily  grown, 
certain  to  thrive  and  sure  to 
live,  these  Giant  Roots  pro¬ 
duce  a  prolific  supply  of  large, 
luscious  stalks,  1  to  2  inches 
in  diameter,  8  to  12  stalks  to 
the  hunch. 

PLANT  BIG  BOOTS,  GET  BIG  RESULTS 
Plant  this  Spring  —  Cut  next  year. 

Attractive  Proposition  to  Commercial  Growers 
Write  today  for  Prices  and  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

Riverview  Farms  Box  262-M4  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Hitt  h  ti  min;:;n  nn 

GARDEN  GUIDE— Encyclopedic; 
complete  guide  to  every  phase  of  gar¬ 
dening;  the  most  popular  amateur 
gardener’s  handbook  ever  published, 
$1.65  cloth,  postpaid.  MODERN 
DAHLIA  CULTURE  (new)  $1.65 
cloth,  postpaid;  best  book;  by  expert 
grower  and  prize  winner.  These  are 
just  two  out  of  800  Garden,  Home 
Ground  and  Country  Life  books  de¬ 
scribed  in  new  Catalog  No.  12.  Free. 
DELAMARE  GARDEN  BOOKS 
448  A  West  37th  St.  New  York  City. 

■i  i  xi  1,1  n  :~n~ci:i :  jLixui 


Best 


Seed 


Potatoes ! 

Direct  from 
Growers 

College  inspection 
record  and  this 
trade  mark  on 
every  bag.  All 
varieties.  Send for 
delivered  prices. 

Seed  Potato  Ass’n..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


200,000  1-Year  Asparagus  Roots  r7" lHD,fiNTG  giant 

Our  stock  came  direct  from  the  Concord  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  where  the  Washington  Rust  proof 
originated,  Buy  Genuine  Washington  Northern 
grown  roots  for  best  results.  Wajhington,  S12  per 
1,000;  Reading  Giant,  $10  per  1,000.  Seed,  $3  per  lb. 
MAPLEHURST  FARM  R.  F.  0.  Concord  Junction,  Mass, 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  ’ASHB 

2-year  size,  per  1,000.  $8;  1-yr.,  per  1.000,  i§5.  Rhu¬ 
barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  100,  S6;  1-yr.,  per  100, 
S3.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  per  lb.,  postage  paid,  S3. 

H.  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 


i  _  „  ROOTS,  1  and2yr.  Mary  Washington,  grown 

ASpalagUS  from  reselected  pedigreed  seed  for  our  own 
planting.  A  few  to  sell.  $3— 100;  $20— 1,000.  Small  orders 
prepaid.  It*  B.  FOOTE,  Glen  Flora  Farms,  I,ake  View,  N.T. 


£BEAUTI  nCflDURHOME 

/  )  Buy  direct  from  grower  and  save 
money.  Fruit,  shade,  ornamental 
trees;  evergreens;  shrubs;  hedge 
plants;  asparagus  and  email 
fruits.  Satisfaction  assured.  Cat¬ 
alog  and  bargain  lists  free. 
Corson  s  Nurseries,  Avondale,  Pa* 


Featherston  and 
Oderbrucker. 
Dakota  and 
Grimm  Alfalfa.  Highest  quality  field,  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds.  Moderate  prices.  *  Write 
Chas.  B.  Winn  Seed  Co.,  Dept. 223,  Mechanicsburp.  Ohio 


LANC. Sure  Crop  Seed  Corn 

Best  for  silage  or  grain.  Free  samples  and  prices. 

NOAH  HERSHEY  _ Parkesburp,  Pa. 

For Sale-CHOICE  SEED  CORN 

Wilson  Soy  Beans.  Write  for  prices. 

SHULL  FARM  Box  107  Tullytown,  Pa. 

ForSale-SEED  POTATOES  EM"y“»  Ml'. 

Get  our  Prices. 

H0RNELL,  N.Y. 


or  any  White  Sprout  varieties. 

GROVER-SCHULTHEIS  CO..  Ine. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  weights6.  Hill  selected,  high 

yielding  strains,  grown  by  R.  APPLETON  &  SONS.Canandaigua.N.Y. 

Choice  Seed  Potatoes  ^rMsf0r“?.S,f,‘iiVK 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  Fairport,  N.  Y, 

Fine  quality,  bill  grown,  Russet  Potatoes,  S3  bushel 
sack.  CAUL  STEWART  Cincinnntus,  N,  Y, 

N.  J.  Certified  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  Red  Jersey. 

Write  for  prices.  Jos.  Roesch,  Egg  Harbor,  N  J. 

CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Developed  by 
the  State  Bean  Labratory  at  Perry,  N.Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEE1>  EAltM  Hall,  N.  Y. 

BEANS  AND  POTATOES-Choice  Seed  Stock 

CERTIFIED  Wells’  Red  Kidney  Beans.  Green 
Mountain  Potatoes.  Write  for  sample  and  prices. 

B.  F.  HUMPHREY  Ira,  N.Y. 


Jumbo 
Strawberry 

Wonderful  new  variety  —  bears  from  early 
to  very  late.  Yields  great 
crops  after  other  varieties 
are  gone.  Those  who  plant 
,  now  will  make  big  money, 
w-  i  My  stock  is  true -to -name. 

©J  S  Fully  described  in  my  Catalog 

KJ,  §  of  Small  Fruits.  Write  today. 

F  L.  J.  FARMER 

Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y . 


STRAWBERRY 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

It  is  OUR  BUSINESS  to  furnish  you  with 
good,  strong  rooted  plants,  the  kind  that 
will  prove  SATISFACTORY  and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Send  for  price  list. 

F.  G.  MANGOS  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


EUf  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  Wl.  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  In  the  World 


Straight  seed  value. 
Sold  without  premiums 
or  in  combination. 
Every  variety  the  very 
best  we  can  grow,  se¬ 
lect  and  pack. 

Write  for  our  128  page 
year  book  and  make 
your  selections  now. 

ROSS’  EUREKA  ENSIL¬ 
AGE  CORN  is  the  world’s 
wonder  corn.  Inquire  prices. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
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[j EuVerybody  /friorvs 

Ross’  Seed  Grows  ” 


Take  Advantage 

OF  THIS 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


SELECTED 

SEEDS 


Buy  $1  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular  price  and 
you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued  at  25  cents  with¬ 
out  extra  charge.  With  a  $2  purchase  you  select 
extra  seeds  valued  at  50  cents.  In  packets  and 
ounces  (Not  in  Bulk). 

Wonderful  values.  68  years  in  business  assures  a 
squaie  deal. 

Write  for  illustrated  Free  Catalog  (No.  426)  today. 


KENDALL  6  WHITNEY 


PORTLAND,  MAINE 
Established  1858 


GENUINE 

Long  Island  Grown 

SEED  CORN 

LUCE’S  FAVORITE 
GOLDEN  NUGGET 

GERMINATION  90%  OR  OVER. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 
$4.00  per  bu.  10  bu.  lots  $3.50 

NASSAU  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

Hicksville,  Long  Island 


HARDY 
Ensilage 
Seed  Corn 

Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 
from  reliable  growers  in  the 
famous  West  Branch  Valley  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
lield  producing  this  Corn  was 
thoroughly  inspected  by  disinterested  representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  Stale  College  and  Cornell  University.  We 
have  only  a  limited  supply  of  good  seed  this  year. 
All  thoroughly  air-dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 

Write  us  for  samples,  prices  and  complete  description. 
Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Box  D  Williamsport,  Pa. 


SENSATION —One 
of  the  most 
five  oats  in 
tion.  75bushelsand 
upward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 

Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  1 5,  Melrose,  Ohio 


produc- 

cultiva- 


addition  to  being  of  the  very  highest  purity  and 
germination,  Positively  Will  Not  Winter-Kill 

Our  guarantee  of  Scott’s  Grimm  Alfalfa  means  some¬ 
thing  definite.  It  means  that  you  have  a  gl  owing  proof 
of  genuineness.  Write  today  for  free  copy  of  our  Seed 
Guide — the  best  book  we  have  ever  offered.  Contains 
valuable  information  on  Alfalfa,  Soybeans,  Clovers,  etc. 
Our  seeds  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind  ;  and 
besides.  We  Pay  The  Freight. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO.,  812  Fifth  St..  Marysville,  Ohio 


Grafting  Cherries  and 
Walnuts 

I  have  done  quite  a  bit  of  apple  graft¬ 
ing  successfully.  Now  I  want  to  try 
cherry  and  walnut  and  would  appreciate 
your  advice.  On  a  piece  of  land  we  are 
clearing,  with  the  intention  of  building, 
are  a  number  of  hickory  and  cherry 
(natural)  trees.  The  cherry  I  will  graft 
to  Ox-heart  and  Tartarian  from  our 
trees,  and  the  hickory  I  should  like  to 
graft  to  English  walnut,  grafts  of  which 
I  can  get  at  a  neighbor’s  from  a  seedling 
of  his  own  planting  bearing  quite  a  crop 
of  tine  nuts.  Can  it  be  done?  How  and 
when?  Of  course,  this  is  not  a  “business” 
proposition,  as  you  understand — "just 
sport.”  ^  ^  F.  F.  M. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cherry  grafting  is  done  the  same  as 
with  the  apple,  although  some  folks  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  a  clean  knife-cut  through 
the  bark  of  the  stub  where  the  cleft  is 
to  be,  because  cherry  bark  usually  breaks 
ragged  when  the  stub  is  split. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  walnut  wiil 
grow  on  the  hickory,  yet  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  trying  the  work  may  be  done 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  cleft-grafting 
or  by  bark-grafting.  The  first  mentioned 
needs  no  description,  consisting  simply 
of  cutting  off  the  larger  branches  and 
splitting  the  resulting  stubs  to  receive 
the  wedge-shaped  scions  placed  so  that 
the  cambium  layers  of  the  scion  come 
into  contact  with  the  cambium  layer  of 
the  stub.  Bark-grafting  is  the  same  in 
principle  as  the  cleft-graft,  excepting 
that  in  this  case  no  cleft  is  made  in  the 
stub.  Instead,  a  slit  is  made  in  the  bark 
parallel  with  the  branch,  and  the  scion 
is  much  flattened  on  one  side  and  inserted 
under  the  bark  through  the  slit,  much 
as  a  hud  is  inserted  in  ordinary  shield- 
budding.  A  small  brad  helps  to  hold  the 
scion  in  place  and  the  -scion  and  stub 
should  be  covered  with  grafting  wax. 
Patch-budding  is  practiced  with  some 
success.  To  do  this  one  merely  cuts  out 
a  little  square  of  bark  along  with  the 
bud  that  is  to  be  implanted  and  removes 
corresponding  piece  of  bark  from  the  limb 
that  is  to  receive  the  bud.  Tight  wrap¬ 
ping  and  covering  with  grafting  wax 
completes  the  job.  n.  b.  t. 

Greenhouse  Questions 

1.  How  is  the  soil  best  prepared  for 
seedling  flats?  2.  What  is  the  best 
method  to  start  vegetable  plants  in  green¬ 
house?  8.  How  much  lap  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  to  give  greenhouse  glass,  Vi  or  Vi  in? 
4.  We  have  pine  shatters  and  leaf  mold 
in  the  woods.  What  percentage  should 
be  used  in  the  soil.  G.  K. 

1.  Mix  sand  and  rich  soil  50  —50. 
2.  Sow  seed  in  rich  soil  Vi  in.  deep  in 
rows  4  in.  apart.  Cabbage,  cauliflower 
and  lettuce  seed  should  be  sown  last  week 
in  February,  tomato,  first  week  in  March, 
eggplants  and  peppers,  middle  of  March. 

3.  Lap  glass  Vs  or  3-16  in.  It  will 
not  crack  with  frost  as  much  as  if  lapped 
Vi  or  V-2  in.  We  use  double  thick  B.  in 
this  section.  Be  sure  in  laying  the  glass 
that  the  bow  is  all  laid  one  way.  It  is 
not  cut  perfectly  straight,  and  is  packed 
in  boxes  with  the  bow  all  one  way,  so  in 
taking  from  the  box  and  placing  in  frame 
the  glass  should  all  be  placed  one  way. 

4.  Do  not  use  pine  shatters  to  mix 

with  soil  for  greenhouse  work.  Leaf  mold 
is  all  right,  but  only  use  Vi  part  mold  to 
%  good  rich  soil.  wm.  perkins. 

Preparing  Ground  for 
Cucumbers 

I  have  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  I 
grew  cucumbers  last  year.  After  the 
crop  was  off  I  disked  and  plowed  and 
sqeded  to  Scarlet  clover  and  rutabagas. 

1  have  a  good  stand  of  both.  This  seed¬ 
ing  was  not  done  until  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  rutabagas  are  only  about 

2  in.  in  diameter.  I  want  to  turn  both 

clover  and  rutabagas  under  and  plant 
cucumbers  again  this  Spring.  I  do  not 
wish  to  use  any  coarse  or  compost 
manure  this  season  on  this  land,  as  I 
used  both  compost  and  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  last  year,  and  only  wish  to  use 
fertilizer  (commercial)  this  season.  Do 
you  think  my  proposition  a  good  one? 
If  so,  what  should  be  the  analysis  of  the 
fertilizer  to  be  used,  and  how  much  should 
I  use  per  acre  in  hills  4  x  6  ft.  apart? 
How  long  should  the  fertilizer  be  in  the 
ground  before  planting  seed,  and  how 
many  plants  should  I  leave  in  the  hill? 
This  land  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  L-  A.  E. 

Laurel,  Del. 

This  proposition  is  all  right  as  far 
as  the  green  crop  plowed  under  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  hill  is  concerned,  but  I  pre- 


i  ar lies’  Trees 


n* 

are  grown  in  New 
■  wk  England  under  the 
j£  9  personal  supervis- 
H  ion  of  experienced 
U  nurserymen  —  34 
years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  These  Trees 
are  hardy  and  true-to-name, 
with  exceptionally  fine  root 
growth.  They  mature  quickly 
into  bearing  orchards.  Apples, 

Peaches,  Pears .  Plums,  Cherries 
and  Small  Fruits. 

Every  reader  interested  in  fruit 
forhomeor  market  should  have  1 
a  copy  of  our  Fruit  Book.  Write 
for  it  today. 

THE  BARNES  BROS. 

NURSERY  CO. 

The  Original  Barnes  Nursery,  Established  1890 
Box  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


DAHLIA 
ZINNIA 
SEED  FREE 

NEW,  Huge  Dahlia 
.Flowered  Zinnias  of 
amazing  colors. 

Originated  by  Cal- 
ifomia’s  flower-wiz¬ 
ard.  Bloom  gloriously  all 
Summer  longin  any  climate.  Send  Name  ;  _ 

Address  for  FREE  SAMPLE  PACKET  and  NEW, 
BIG  1926  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalog. 

Address  Box  608 

JSTARK ^R0^a^^Ye’"s  J 

I*STARK  BRO'S.  Bo*  608  LOUISIANA.  MO. 

Send  me  6  Dahlia-Zinnia  Seed  and  1926  Seed  Book  FREE  _ 

■  Name.— . — . . . — . . . . .  • 

|P.  O . St.  or  R.  R.  No _ State . .J 


GLADIOLUS 


BULBS 


DIRECT  FROM 
THE  GROWER 

Producers  and  Specialists  in  first  quality 
Gladiolus  Bulbs  EXCLUSIVELY.  Open  air 
dried  and  cured.  Dozens  of  varieties.  Priced 
as  low  as  oOc  per  dozen.  Our  SPECIAL 
COMBINATIONS  offer  a  wide  variety  in 
popular  and  exclusive  bulbs — 200  first  quality 
bulbs  $5;  100  for  $3;  others  $2  and  $1.  Write 
today  for  detailed  selective  list — also  illus¬ 
trated  free  catalog.  It  tells  how  and  when 
to  plant  Gladiolus — how  to  grow  them.  Beau¬ 
tify  .vour  home  surroundings  this  season 
with  a  Farnsworth  Gladiolus  bed. 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  CO.,  Inc. 

Farnsworth  Gladiolus  Lunch 

Lancaster  -  -  -  Mass. 


Gladiolus  Book  Free 


W rite  for  my  new  booklet  “THE 
GLADIOLUS  BEAUTIFUL.”  Has 
32  pages,  complete  color-descrip¬ 
tions  of  175  fine  varieties,  (many 
new)  cultural  hints,  collections, 
special  offers,  and  contains  30  illus¬ 
trations.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail.  IT'S  FREE  I 
Rainbow  Collection 
One  bulb  each  of  thirty  different 
varieties,  many  rare  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  lavender,  orange,  rose, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3  if  separately  labeled. 
Will  bloom  this  first  summer,  and 
give  you  pleasure  for  years  to  come. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Sent  postpaid  with  easy 
planting  directions  for  only  $1.00. 


HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 
$27.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

Silver  Columbia,  Templar,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia, 
Mrs  Calvin  Coolidge,  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Premier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Annie  Laurie.  Bloom  from  these  bushes  won 
1st  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show,  New  York 
City,  four  years  in  succession,  1922,  1923,  1924,  1925. 
Ibirdy  CHRYSANTHEMUM  PLANTS,  all  colors, 
$1.25  per  dozen.  $10  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 
LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  one  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
that  grows,  two  year-old  pips,  25  for  $1;  100  for  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  insured  delivery.  Honorable  treatment  guarani ’d. 
Circular  by  request. 

REYNOLDS  FARM  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


36  Gladioli  $1-*2 

Big  healthy  bulbs,  assorted  *•  ^ST 
varieties,  including  a  full 
season  of  bloom  and  range  of  color. 
Send  $1  today.  We’ll  mail  them 
postpaid.  Catalog  of  Iris,  Peonies, 
Gladioli,  etc.,  free. 

Indian  Spring  Farms,  Inc. 

Box  R  Baldwlnsvllle,  N.  Y. 


W.V.^AWyVUVL WVJVW^ 

\  FLOWERING  CRABS  J 

[■  20  kinds,  beautiful  in  bloom  and  in  Fall  J 

NEW  APPLES 

Cortland,  Medina,  Early  McIntosh, 
Delicious  1940,  etc.  t  'ayuga&  Bose  Pears. 
Baldwin  and  R.  I.  Greening  Apple  Trees, 
excellent  type.  Write  for  free  price  list. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  INC. 
Geneseo,  New  York 


20 


SUPERB  GLADIOLUS 

BULBS  only  81,  Prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

WM.  P.  Y EAGLE  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  R 


I  ■  mm  IIG  20  exquisitely  beautiful  varieties,  *1. 
LA  UIU  Lllo  All  colors.  None  alike.  Satisfaction 
a’rtd.  Price  list  free.  Gelser  Bros,  Pulton,  N.Y. 


f»l  Hnini  I  Improved  mixture,  largest  size  bulbs, 
ULHUIULI  blooming  this  season.  $1.50  per  100. 
Cannas,  15,  $1.00.  P.  D.  WHITE,  Norlh  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Gladiolus  Satisfaction  i8rnVroSendUforSwn  by 

E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


on  Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.10. 
DU  Gannas.  Catalogue.  A  SHERMAN  Chleopee  Kalle,  Mass. 
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Plant  Cortland  for 

Crisp ,  Tender,  Juicy  Apples 


From  one  parent,  the  McIntosh,  the 
Cortland  inherits  its  pinkish  white  flesh, 
fineness  and  goodness — and  from  the 
Ben  Davis  the  stamina  and  tenacity 
that  enables  it  to  “stick”  to  the  tree  even 
when  the  severest  winds  are  whipping 
it  about. 


The  Cortland  combines  the  best  qual¬ 
ities  without  the  weaknesses  of  both 
parents.  It  fruits  early  and  keeps  like  a 
late  apple  because  it  has  all  the  strength 
and  hardiness  of  the  Ben  Davis.  Its 
richness  and  tastiness  is  even  more  de¬ 
lightful  than  the  McIntosh. 


The*'True-to-Name”Lead  Seal  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  stays 
on  the  Cortland  tree  until  it  bears,  the  same 
as  many  thousands  of  other  Kelly  varieties. 
You  know  in  advance  that  you  will  get  fruit 
true  to  name  when  you  order  Kellys’. 


Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  big  Kelly 
catalog.  Then  order  soon  to  insure^  getting 
your  share  of  our 
guaranteed  ‘True- 
to  -  Name”  stock. 

We  have  no  agents 
—  you  deal  direct 
with  us. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  in  1880 


KELLYS’ 

CeAMM&ds 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Agawam 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 

Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  bunches. 
Aj>3W<ini  Very  sweet.  Each  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10.00. 

Best  known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed.  Fine 
LOnCOrQ  for  grape  juice  15c;  12,  $1.25;  100,  $8.00. 

(White  Concord).  Best  greenish-white 
1 1  lclgHfc!  grape  grown.  Each  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10. 

IIT-.L.  Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big.  Extra 
t*  OruCn  early,  hardy,  sweet.  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vines  /\\IT  "V 
Set  of  four  best  varieties 

Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Three  Sets  Sor  $17^,77,^ 

one  address  for  SI.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you. 

Free 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  illustrated 
instructionsformaking  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


The  Teitiplin*Bradley  Co. 

5715  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

That’s  one  of  the  secrets  of  Harrison 
Quality.  Our  apple  and  peach  trees 
are  budded  from  selected  trees  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  “Like  produces  like,' 
you  know.  All  Harrison  trees  are 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries,  true-to-name  and  certified  free 
from  disease.  We  grade  liberally  and  pack  carefully. 

Our  1926  Fruit  Guide  gives  many  practical  pointers  on  fruit¬ 
growing.  Describes  all  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  etc.  Also 
small  fruits  and  ornamentals.  You  should 
have  a  copy.  It’s  free.  Send  today. 

Plan  for  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit. 

Harrisons*  Nurseries 

“  Largest  growers  of  fruit  trees  in  the  world.” 

Box  14  Berlin,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Budded  from  bearing  orchards 
This  insures  the  same  traits  in 
the  young' trees  as  in  the  parent — • 
growth,  sturdiness,  and  fruiting 
habit.  Send  for  our  booklet  and 
prices  on  Cortland  and  other  Ap¬ 
ples,  Peaches,  Pears—  "Trees 
Propagated  from  Bearing  Orch¬ 
ards."  Write  today. 

Wallingford  Nurseries  of 

Barnes  Nursery &  Orchard  Co. 

Box  103,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c  ;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  300,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio 


fer  planting  on  ground  that  has  not  been 
used  for  -the  same  crop  the  -previous  year, 
as  the  striped »*bug  and  other  insects  seem 
to  be  more  troublesome.  A  fertilizer 
running  6 — 10 — 6  (ammonia,  6;  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  10,  and  potash,  G)  is  right. 
The  hills  should  be  made,  at  least  two 
weeks  before  planting  the  seed,  and  a 
good-sized  handful  of  fertilizer  mixed 
thoroughly  with  the  soil  when  hill  is 
made.  Do  not  make  much  of  a  hill,  as 
the  soil  will  dry  out  much  quicker  than 
if  level  culture  is  followed.  Leave  three 
or  four  plants  to  a  hill. 

WILLIAM  PERKINS. 


Streak  Disease  of  Tomatoes 

What  is  the  best  remedy  for  a  disease 
called  streak,  which  attacks  greenhouse 
raised  tomato  plants?  G.  w.  H. 

Orient,  N.  Y. 

Tomato  streak  is  found  on  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  greenhouse  and  is  caused  by  a 
bacillus.  Affected-  plants  are  dwarfed, 
beginning  with  light  yellow  •mottlings  on 
the  young  leaves,  which  later  turn  brown 
and  die.  The  fruit  shows  brown  sunken 
spots  which  may  run  together,  the  fruit 
often  dropping  before  mature. 

Poor  ventilation,  irregular  watering, 
and  fluctuating  temperatures  favor  the 
disease,  while  an  over-supply  of  nitrogen 
causes  severe  outbreaks.  The  first  essen¬ 
tial  in  control  is  vigorous  plants  growing 
under  normal  conditions.  It  is  said  that 
in  Canada  3  oz.  of  acid  phosphate  and 
44  oz.  of  potassium  sulphate  added  to 
each  plant  when  the  disease  appeared 
checked  further  development.  H.  b.  t. 


Use  of  Soluble  Nitrogen 

I  have  a  field  I  had  in  corn,  had  a 
fair  crop,  which  I  want  to  put  in  oats 
and  'seed  to  clover  and  Alfalfa.  What 
would  be  a  good  fertilizer  to  use?  I 
once  worked  for  a  man  who  used  nitrate 
of  soda  on  oats  and  had  a  wonderful 
crop.  If  soda  is  a  good  fertilizer  to  use, 
what  is  a  good  filler  to  use  with  it,  as 
nitrate  could  not  very  well  be  put  on 
alone?  I  put  on  this  field  last  Spring 
about  one  ton  of  crushed  limestone  to 
the  acre.  n.  A.  b. 

Nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  will  give  quick  results  on  almost 
any  crop  when  used  alone,  but  it  will 
injure  the  land  if  used  alone  continu¬ 
ously.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  soil 
you  should  use  a  fertilizer  mixture  con¬ 
taining  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid — all  three.  Sometimes,  on  a  strong 
soil,  where  you  know  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  'of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  the 
use  of  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
alone  will  give  fine  results,  but  it  acts 
much  like  a  stimulant  to  a  man  or  as  a 
whip  to  a  horse,  driving  him  on  to  ex¬ 
tra  exertion.  There  are  some  cases 
where  this  use  of  soluble  nitrogen  alone 
is  good  practice,  but  generally  when  you 
have  regard  for  the  land,  it  is  better  to 
use  the  complete  fertilizer.  No  man 
could  do  a  good  even  job  at  broadcast¬ 
ing  the  usual  quantity  of  nitrate  or  sul¬ 
phate  alone.  Better  mix  it  with,  say  five 
times  its  bulk  of  fine  dry  soil  or  sifted 
coal  ashes.  In  some  cases  the  nitrate 
is  dissolved  in  water.  This  solution  is 
poured  over  a  pile  of  coal  ashes  and 
well  mixed  through.  Then,  when  the 
ashes  are  dry,  they  can  he  broadcast 
over  the  field — thus  carrying  the  nitrogen. 


Diseased  Cucumbers 

Last  year  I  had  12  rows  of  cucumbers 
140  ft.  long.  When  the  plants  came  up 
they  were  sprayed  with  Black  Leaf  40, 
and  When  the  rough  leaves  began  to 
grow  were  dusted  with  dry  Bordeaux 
dust.  When  the  fruit  got  to  be  about 
three  inches  long  there  appeared  on  the 
fruit  spots  of  a  bluish  jelly-like  substance, 
Which  dried  a  dull  black,  in  a  few  days. 
The  fruit  grew  crooked  or  did  not  grow 
at  all,  and'  was  unfit  for  sale.  This 
spread  over  the  entire  plot  and  the  crop 
was  a  total  loss.  f.  g.  b. 

The  description  of  the  trouble  fits 
anthraenose,  black  rot,  and  possibly  one 
or  two  other  diseases.  In  other  words, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  at  this  distance 
just  what  the  trouble  may  be.  The  gen¬ 
eral  suggestion  in  all  cases,  however,  is 
for  first  disinfecting  the  seed  by  dipping 
for  five  minutes  in  a  solution  of  one 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  7 y2  gallons 
of  water,  washing  thoroughly  and  drying. 
Then  the  plants  should  be  kept  covered 
with  a  4 — 4 — 50  Bordeaux  spray  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season.  n.  b.  t. 


The  legume  crops  —  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa, 
Soy  Beans,  etc. — add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  only 
when  they  are  inoculated  with  the  right  vari¬ 
ety  of  nodule  bacteria.  Inoculation  of  the  seed 
before  sowing,  insures  a  better  catch,  a  more 
vigorous  growth  and,  when  the  crop  is  finally 
turned  under,  the  addition  ol  nitrogen  derived 
from  the  air  lor  the  benefit  of  the  soil  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  crops.  Department  ol  Agriculture  states 
many  failures  with  Alfalfa,  Soy  Beans  and 
Sweet  Clover  may  be  attributed  to  lack  of 
proper  inoculation.  Inoculation  is  both  crop 
insurance  and  a  profitable  fertilizer  invest - 
ment. 


Nod-O-Gen  is  a  scientifically  prepared 
pure  culture  of  root  nodule  bacteria  —  the 
right  kind  for  each  different  legume  crop.  It 
is  put  up  in  patent  stopper  bottles  on  special 
food  jelly  which  enables  the  bacteria  to  grow 
and  breathe  and  maintain  their  vigor  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Each  bottle  contains  millions  ol  live 
bacteria.  You  do  not  have  to  guess  about- 
them;  you  can  see  for  yourself  — your  dealer 
will  show  you.  Nod-O-Gen  is  quick,  con¬ 
venient  and  easy  to  use.  Nod-O-Gen  re¬ 
sults  are  sure.  For  double  insurance  and 1 
double  profit  sow  “Pine  Tree'  seeds  an<$ 
inoculate  with  Nod-O-Gen. 


ATON  AND 
A  HALF  OF 

NITROGEN 

FERTILIZER 

FROM  A 
ZOZ.  BOTTLE 


of  Nod'O-Gen  Inoculant 


Nod-O-Gen  is  prepared  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  Albert  Dickinson  Company,  and  is  sold  by 
dealers  who  display  the  orange  and  green  “Pine 
Tree”  Sign  of  Good  Crops.  Ask  your  “Pine  Tree” 
dealer  for  free  pamphlet,  giving  latest  facts  on 
Nod-O-Gen  Inoculation. 
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FRUIT  TREES 

PLANTS  and  SHRUBBERY 

from  Call’s  Nurseries,  always  grow. 
Quality  of  production  is  assured. 

Write  today  for  our  illustrated  catalog 
and  note  the  reasonable  prices 

Call’s  Nurseries 

Box  100  (Lake  County)  Perry,  Ohio 

49  Years  Successful  Growing 


Cortland  Apple 

Winner  oj  the  Wilder  Medal 

— the  highest  award  granted 
new  fruits  by  American 
Pomological  Society.  Of 
McIntosh  and  Ben  Davis 
parentage.  Hangs  to  the 
tree,  stands  handling,  rich 
in  taste,  crisp,  tender, 
juicy.  Delicious  for  family 
gardens.  Profitable  for 
commercial  orchards. 

Direct  from  Nursery  to  You 

•*»t  a  definite  saving  and 
only  one  handling. 

Green’s  Money  Saving  Catalog 
Gives  Low  Prices— Discounts 

—for  early  orders  and  tells  how  we  pay  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  Free.  Send  for  It. 

Green'i  Nursery  Co. 

637  Green  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


over  300 
varieties 

— of  growing 
things,  all  with 
Green’s  reputa- 
tionof  nearly  48 
years  standing 
behind  them.  Gaco 
grapes-  Bose  pears . 
Fruit  and  shads 
trees.  Vines* 
shrubs,  hedges* 
perennials*  etc. 


Maloney’s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
Certified  Fruit  Trees  ~  >* 


And  the  New  Cortland  Annlp  hft7°  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the 
rtUU  Ult  HCW  LUI  IldllU  ripple  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to 
each  tree  bearing  the  name  of  the  Association  andthe  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree 
until  it  comes  into  fruiting.  MALONEY'S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 
is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  flrst-class  condition.  For  over  40  years  we 
have  been  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers  prices.  Send  Today  for  our  FREE  Spring  Catalog 
it  tens  tne  things  you  should  know  about  our  business  and  will  save  you  money,  Every  order,  large  or 
small  will  receive  our  careful  painstaking  attention.  We  pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc..  43  Main  Street.  Dansville.  New  York 
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Strawberries 


and  Other  Berry  Fruits 

For  43  years  I've  been 
supplying  home  and 
commercial  growers  with 
choicest  Fruit  Trees, 

Bushes  and  Early,  Late 
and  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berries.  Also  ShadeTrees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Write 
for  Catalog.  Get  my  low 
prices  and  save  money. 

L. J. Farmer,  Eox  25t  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
F reeCfctfiiogS  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
flasket  Foe Cory  in  the  Country, 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany. Ind. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Height.,  Ohio 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants  ;  Hollyhock,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Phlox,  Wallflower, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
flower  plants  ;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants ;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  and 
Canna  bulbs  ;  Hedge  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs  ;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Onion  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

ing  catalogue,  Describes  all  the  best  money 
making  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Dewberries,  Grape  Vines,  and  etc. 
Wholesale  prices  direct  to  growers. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book  on 
Strawberries — the  best  money 
crop.  Delicious — Healthful — 
Profitable.Itpaystogrowthem. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

7Z-E  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


ROADSIDE  MARKETS 

Will  be  made  much  more  profitable  by  selling  these  high 
quality  heavy  producing  Berries.  Columbian,  Purple 
Raspberry,  25  plants,  only  $1;  100  for  $8;  1.000  for  Aii.V 
The  Wonderful  Station  Strawberries  :  BEACON,  ROQUET 
and  BLISS.  50  plants  of  each  (150)  for  only  ft  88.  Wash¬ 
ington  Aspai  agus,  2-year  plants,  100  for  *1.25.  All  plants 
Postpaid.  Cir.  free.  A-  B.  KA TKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.Y 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO,,  Salisbury, Md. 


Raenharrv  Plonlc  Certified  disease  free.  Leading 
ndspueilj  rmillh  varieties  including  Latham, 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Ornamental 
Shrubs.  et<*.  Ail  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List 
flee.  BERT  MAKER  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Fruit  Trees. 
Roses,  Ornamentals.  Bulbs.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  J.  N.  R0KELY  S  SON.  R.  10,  Bridgman,  Mich, 


Strawberry  £laHnt| 


20  v  a  r  i  e  t  i  e  s.  Stocky  plants 
and  ti  ne  to  name.  Catalog  free 

H.  H.  BENNIN8  Clyde,  N.Y. 


PINE  SEEDLINGS 

FOR  SALE  WHITE  PINE  SEEDLINGS 

The  Pine  tree  is  the  King  of  the  forest  and  is 
the  most  valuable  tree  that  can  be  set  out  for  a 
forest  and  one  of  the  best  wind  breaks  to  set  out 
for  fruit  or  buildings  and  atthe  same  time  grow¬ 
ing  into  valuable  timber.  There  is  hardly  a 
farmer  in  New  York  state  or  an  y|other  state  but 
who  would  give  me  an  order  if  he  knew  what 
they  are  worth  as  wind  breaks.  I  have  about 
200,000of  differentsizesreadyfor  sale  this  spring. 
Prices  quoted  below.  Tlie  three  best  months  to 
plant  seedlings  are  April,  May  and  September. 

WHITE  PINE 

15  in.  ave.,  S  5  00  per  100  $25.00  per  1000 

2  ft.  ”  7.00  ”  40.00 

2%  ft.  ”  10.00  ”  65.00 

3  ft.  ”  .50  each 

4  ft.  ”  1.00  ” 

5  ft.  ”  1.50  ” 

Write  for  Special  Prices  on  lots  of  5,000  or  10,000. 

CEDAR 

2h!  ft.  ave.  S  .50  each,  $14  per  50,  $25  per  100 

3  ft.  ”  100  ” 

4  ft.  ”  1.50  ” 

5  ft.  ”  2.50  ” 

These  Seedlings  are  delivered  at  these  prices. 

Address  FRED  VAN  GORDER 
41  Bennet  Street  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


ora 


SILAGE 

and 

CRIB 


Hoffman's  Seeds  PAYll 


Our*  ‘Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  ”  i  s 
the  best  all-around  Corn— a 
great  silage  Cornthat  also  husks 
out  well.  Matures  well  to  the 
north.  Also“H'7iife  CapYellow Dent” 
ajid  other  splendid  varieties. 

Write  today  for  free  Samples  | 
and  complete  Catalog  of  all 
Farm  Seeds. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  15  F  Landisville,  Lane, Co..  Pa. 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

1  Year  Trees,  3-5  ft . 60  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size,  2-3  ft . . . 50  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size,‘l-2  ft . 40  each  postpaid 

Scions  for  Grafting . 10  foot  postpaid 

Above  from  stoek  direct  from  N.  Y,  Agl.  Exp.  Sta¬ 
tion.  No  orders  for  less  than  $1,  please. 

GEO  A  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nukskry  to  you,  XA, 
r  Reach,  Apple,  Rear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

“■  Quince.  Apricot  Trees,  etc.  f 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp-  a  ''‘‘‘J 
berry,  Dewberry,  Goo&eberry,  Yy, 
Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus  VSSsSs*^ 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens.  Shrubs. 
Roses,  Rrivet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  F’REE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B.i  1,  Selbyvillt,  Del. 


GRAPES 


from  your  own  garden. 
Can’t  you  taste  their 
aromatic  juicy  sweet¬ 
ness?  You  can  pick  such  Grapes  if  yon 
plant  our  vigorous  roots.  Concord  is 
the  standard  black  grape  for  vineyard 
and  garden.  Choice  flowering  shrubs 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
Established  59  years. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Box  13,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


^GRAPEVINES 

6fi  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits, Trees, etc.  Best  rooted  stock 
Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  25e.  Descriptive 
catalog  free. West  Hill  Nurseries. Inc.,  Box  3,  Fredonia,  N.Y 


PET  A  f*  U  TREES,  8c  ALL  FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE 
rt-MV/n  VINES,  QUALITY  STOCK. 

BURLING  D-RN  MADISON,  OHIO 


“  PEDIGREED  POTATOES  ” 

Certified  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Inspected  by  N.  V. 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  If  in  want  of  seed 
that  wilt  grow  a  bumper  crop  write 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 


'Jlrawherrv  U Lints.  Well  Rooted,  High  Grade.  Money 
OltdnUcitj  making  varieties  at  Lowest  Prices.  Aspara¬ 
gus  roots.  Catalog  free.  IUYNF.R  BROS.,  SalUbury,  Hid. 


tfallnn  Premier  Strawberry  Plants,  *8.50—1,000. 

iveiiog  ROBERT  SMITH  Nassjavadox,  Virginia 

'tlrauiherru  PLANTS.  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
OllanUclij  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


SEED  SWEET  POTATOES 

JERSEY  YELLOW  AND  REDS,  Free  from  disease.  WASH¬ 
INGTON  ASP.  ROOTS.  Also  a  general  line  of  vegetable 
plants  in  season.  Write  for  free  descriptive  Cata¬ 
log  giving  Culture  directions. 

L.  &  F.  00NDER0  Malaga  Rd.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


DAHLIAS 


Up-to-date  gar  d e n  collection.  25 
selected  varieties,  $3.50,  Catalog 
free.  GEORGE  WALKER,  N.  Uightcn.  Mu,s 


Northern  Grown  Aster  Seed  Ilfl 

tons  and  calendula.  Large  size  pkts.,  XOe;  6  pkts.  to  one 
address  for  50c.  ilrs.WMH.  SMITH,  FI.  Covington  Rd,  Malone,  N.». 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES-BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Frost  Proof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Varieties,  Charleston  and  Jersey  Wakefields.  Suc¬ 
cession,  Flat  Dutch  and  Copenhagen  Market,  Prices, 
parcel  postpaid,  250 — $1;  500— $1.50;  1,000— S3. 50. 
Express,  collect,  1,000 — 81.50;  5,000 — 81.35  per 
1.000;  10,000  and  over,  81  perl.oOo.  We  guarantee  to 
ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  that  will  please  you. 
TIFTON  POTATO  CO.,  Inc.  Tilton,  Georgia 


Cabbage 
Plants 


My  frost-proof  cabbage  plants 
will  mature  hard  heads  three 
weeks  earlier  than  home  grow  n 
plants.  Varieties :  Copenhagen 
Market, Wakefields,  Succession 
and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  par¬ 
cel  post,  500  for  $1.25,  1000  for 
$2.25,  postpaid.  By  express,  1000 
to  4000  at  $1.50  per  1000,  5000  to 
9000  at  $1.25  per  1000.  10,000  and 
over  at  $1  per  1000.  Order  now'. 
Prompt  shimnents— first  class 
plants.  P.  j)  fulWOOD  -  Xifton,  Ga. 


FROST-  p.LU..  PLANTS.  Wakefields, Copenhagen,  Flats. 
PROOF  uauudge  300— $1;500— *1.50:1,000— *2. 50, postpaid. 
10,000,  collect,  $15.  J.  T.  CQUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


H0LG0  Southern  Ensilage  Corn 

makes  the  heaviest  and  thickest  fodder.  Big  money 
maker  for  the  Dairy  Farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEEO  CO.  Box  605  Canton,  Ohio 


Seed  Oats 


Reeleaned,  grown  by  us,  yielding  54 
bu.  to  the  acre,  $i  per  bushel. 

GRIFFIN  FARMS  Box  13  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y 


lit  '  1  .  . 

:  -> 

C-  N,  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine,  $1.75 

Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened. 

GLASS  -  .  $2.50  Per  Box 

Depl.  14  Baltimore,  Md 


Things  To  Think  About 


The  Syrians  of  New  York 

Seasoned  New  Yorker  as  I  am,  I  had 
one  of  the  most  delightful  trips  on  Sat¬ 
urday  that  I  have  had  in  a  long  time. 
Not  only  was  it  delightful  but  it  was 
unique  and  instructive.  A  group  have 
arranged  what  are  known,  as  Reconcilia¬ 
tion!  trips,  and  visits  are  made  to  the 
various  foreign  quarters  in  New  York  to 
give  residents  a  better  understanding  of 
the  conditions  and  habits  of  these  people. 
On  the  6th  of  March  the  trip  was  to  the 
Syrian  quarter.  We  started  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  where  we  were 
given  a  general  history  of  the  Syrians, 
and  were  delighted  with  a  Syrian  soloist 
!  who  sang  the  native  songs.  We  then 
went  to  the  Near  East  Relief  .on  Fifth 
j  Avenue,  and  speakers  told  of  the  work 
done  by  that  association  for  the  Syrian 
people.  Many  typical  Syrian  articles 
were  exhibited  and  sold.  The  pottery 
was  particularly  attractive,  with  its 
gaudy  colorings  and  quaint  patterns. 
This  and  lace  making  are  the  principa 
occupations  outside  of  farming.  From 
there  we  went  to  the  Labor  Temple  on 
14th  St.,  and  a  Bedouin  priest  in  native 
robes  spoke  of  the  general  customs,  and 
he  sang  some  of  the  hymns  they  use. 
The  music  was  totally  different,  and  had 
many  weird  combinations  but  the  tones 
were  clear  and  flute-like.  It  would  take 
some  time  to  get  accustomed  to  the  tonal 
qualities.  A  young  Syrian  Yale  student 
went  into  the  situation  surrounding  the 
French  mandate  control  of  Svria,  and  was 
quite  outspoken  in  his  denunciation  of  it. 
His  principal  theme  was  the  religion  of 
the  countrv.  There  is  no  church  organ¬ 
ization  as  we  know  it,  merely  a  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  any  man  who  is  outstanding  in 
a  village,  and  of  good  habits  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  may  become  the  pastor.  Their 
service  is  devoid  of  the  many  forms  in 
our  churches,  but  all  are  devout.  Another 
speaker,  also  a  college  man,  referred  to 
the  French  occupation.  The  Syrians  feel 
deeply  on  this  subject.  He  claimed  the 
conditions  were  worse  than  under  the 
Turks.  All  they  now  asked  was  to  be 
let  alone  and  to  work  out  their  own  sal¬ 
tation.  They  did  not  ask  the  French  to 
come,  and  did  not  want  them.  They 
could  get  along  themselves  in  their  own 
way. 

Our  next  move  was  for  dinner,  which 
was  to  be  at  a  Syrian  restaurant,  and  was 
down  in  Rector  Street.  They  offered  a 
75-cent  dinner  and  also  a  dollar  dinner. 
Thinking  the  dollar  dinner  would  give 
jmore  variety  in  the  way  of  Syrian  dishes 
we  selected  that.  To  our  amazement  the 
waiter  brought  a  platter  of  food  enough 
I  to  feed  four  people.  We  compromised 
on  two.  and  then  had  much  left.  The 
food  was  good.  There  was  rice  plain 
and  cooked  with  meat,  and  some  vege¬ 
tables;  stuffed  cucumbers  baked ;  a  paste 
of  rice  and  meat  and!  garlic  rolled  in  grape 
leaves  and  boiled.  We  were  told  they  tied 
the  grape  leaves  around  the  mixture  and 
the  result  was  they  looked  like  pickles. 
I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  this  platter 
of  food.  I*t  was  well  arranged,  but  such 
a  quantity.  The  plain  rice  was  down  the 
center  surrounded  by  spinach.  On  one 
side  were  four  meat  cakes,  such  as  we 
call  hamburger  steak ;  on  the  other  the 
stuffed  cucumbers,  and  around  the  edge 
the  grape  leaf  “pickles.”  We  did  our 
best  and  sampled  the  two  platters,  but 
wished  we  had  a  larger  party  to  help  out, 
for  much  was  left.  The  dessert  was 
pastry,  made  of  almond  paste  and  figs, 
and  another  of"  a  macaroon  paste  and 
pistachio  nuts  and1  covered  with  shredded 
cocoanut.  We  were  served  with  small 
pieces  of  lamb  cooked  on  a  skewer.  Th,e 
bread  was  baked  flat  like  a  pie,  and  of 
about  the  same  thickness  as  pie  crust ; 
tough  and  tasteless.  We  topped  off  with 
the  Turkish  coffee,  which  cannot  com¬ 
pare  with  ours.  A  typical  Syrian  water 
bottle  of  red  pottery  was  on  the  table. 
All  the  cooking  is  done  in  oil,  and  while 
the  food  was  delicious  it  was  very  rich. 

We  then  wandered  out  into  the  dif¬ 
ferent  stores  in  that  section — linens,  lace, 
pottery  and  brass  shops,  all  run  by  the 
Syrians.  It  is  a  poor  neighborhood,  but 
some  of  the  people  are  now  moving  up  to 
23rd  Street  and  5th  Avenue,  and  start¬ 
ing  a  second  colony  in  a  better  section. 
We  finished  the  evening  with  a  visit  to 
the  Young  Men’s  Moslem  Society  rooms, 
and  several  Syrians  spoke  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  country.  They  had  been 
to  Washington  before  the  Senate,  and 
asked  relief  in  ridding  the  country  of  the 
French  rule.  They  were  well  received,  and 
claim  the  French  loan  did  not  go  through 
because  of  their  presentation  of  the  case. 
However  this  may  be.  they  stated  the  case 
well  for  Syria  without  rancor  or  malice. 
The  country  asks  for  tolerance  and  a 
right  to  rule  themselves,  and  without 
knowing  the  full  situation  one  came  away 


with  a  tender  feeling  for  Syria,  and  a 
hope  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity 
for  the  self-government  she  craves.  The 
sincerity  of  these  people  was  marked. 
Earnest  and  subdued — not  asking  for 
money — just  the  right  to  live  in  their  own 
way  as  a  nation.  They  did  not  represent 
themselves  as  a  great  nation,  but  a  pas¬ 
toral  nation  who  wanted  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  Many  questions  were  asked  and 
answered  with  a  simplicity  and  thorough¬ 
ness  than  made  one  wonder  if  one  could 
give  as  good  an  account  for  himself  and 
his  country.  They  showed  an  eagerness 
for  education  and  freedom. 

These  Reconciliation  trips  have  gone 
into  the  Russian,  Negro,  Spanish  and 
Italian  quarters,  and  visits  are  proposed 
to  Japanese,  Chinese  and  others,  and  I 
hope  to  be  one  of  the  party. 

PRUDENCE  TRIPPER. 


The  True  Country  Spirit 

[The  other  day  we  had  a  pleasant  call 
from  one  of  our  readers  “down  in  the 
State  of  Maine.”  Now,  Maine  is  a  pe 
culiar  State.  It  has  had  a  remarkable 
history — largely  a  hard  struggle  against 
savage  men,  savage  Winter  weather  and 
savage  conditions.  And  Maine  people  have 
won  their  conflict  against  savage  forces. 
They  have  civilized  the  northeast  corner 
of  this  Republic  and  made  it  a  goodly 
habitation  for  man.  Our  friend  went 
home  and  wrote  us  this  letter.  We  print 
it  because  it  expresses  far  better  than  we 
can  the  ideals  of  life  which  come  to 
those  of  us  who  from  choice  would  al¬ 
ways  live  in  the  country.] 

It  took  me  24  hours’  steady  riding  to 
reach  Caribou,  but  it  was  several  hours 
later  when  I  reached  my  home,  and  the 
last  lap  of  two  miles  was  made  on  snow- 
shoes.  This  because  of  one  of  the  worst 
snowstorms  of  the  season.  Roads  were 
impassable  for  teams  for  a  short  time. 
There  is  a  heavy  body  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  from  three  to  six  feet  or  more  in 
places,  as  it  has  drifted  badly.  While 
we  are  far  from  the  great  centers  of  trade 
up  here  in  Aroostook,  and  have  to  divide 
our  dollars  with  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  brokers  and  tradesmen  both  going 
and  coming,  I  am  grateful  that  I  do  not 
have  to  live  my  life  in  New  York  City. 
Here  on  my  farm  I  can  dwell  in  peace 
and  quiet,  and  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  support  myself  and  family  from  the 
farm  in  comparative  comfort.  We  have 
grown  our  own  wheat  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  while  our  mills 
are  small  they  make  a  nice  grade  of 
flour ;  in  fact,  we  have  better  bread  than 
can  be  bought  from  most  bakeries.  We 
have  our  own  pork,  beef  at  times, 
chickens  and  eggs,  milk  in  abundance  and 
honey  at  all  times.  Our  own  turkeys 
grace  our  Thanksgiving  table,  with  duck 
on  the  side.  We  have  the  apples  that 
can  be  grown  here  in  the  far  North, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  some  blackber¬ 
ries,  currant  and  gooseberries.  With  but¬ 
ter  and  cream  from  our  own  cows,  and 
plenty  of  vegetables  from  our  own  gar¬ 
den.  we  don’t  have  to  worry  about  sup¬ 
plying  the  table.  The  good  wife  started 
the  Winter  with  more  than  500  quarts 
of  fruit,  green  peas,  ripe  tomatoes,  etc., 
in  the  fruit  cellar.  Our  own  wood  lot 
keeps  us  from  the  fear  of  coal  strikes. 

While  the  bank  account  is  small  we 
have  always  been  able  to  pay  our  taxes 
and  necessary  outlay  from  the  cash  in¬ 
come  off  the  farm.  With  all  this  to  come 
back  to  we  did  not  feel  like  locating  in 
the  great  city  where  all  we  had  to  do  was 
press  a  button  when  we  wanted  anything, 
and  pay  the  bill.  Oh,  no  ;  we  prefer  to 
win  these  things  for  ourselves,  and  keep 
our  independence,  with  no  fear  of  los¬ 
ing  our  job  if  we  are  not  careful  with 
our  tongues.  The  lights  of  Broadway 
made  no  appeal,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  some.  We  much  prefer  the  quiet  cor¬ 
ner  of  our  own  home  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 
or  some  other  good  paper  .  or  book,  or 
with  a  group  of  the  neighbors  around 
the  piano  singing  the  songs  and  hymns 
that  we  love.  We  like  the  life  that  is 
real  and  close  to  Him  who  giveth  all 
things,  not  that  which  is  artificial,  where 
one  must  fight  always  to  keep  from  sink¬ 
ing  in  the  mire  of  degrading  things. 

I  do  wish  sometimes  that  I  was  not  so 
far  north,  that  our  Winters  were  not 
quite  so  long,  that  I  could  grow  cherries, 
grapes  and  pears,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  auto  thief  and  the  chicken  and  gar¬ 
den  thief  do  not  reach  us.  We  do  not 
have  to  lock  our  doors  at  night  or  keep 
guard  at  the  garden  gate.  We  know 
that  if  sickness  overtakes  us,  and  we 
cannot  carry  the  load,  kind  neighbors 
will  be  on  hand  to  help  make  the  afflic¬ 
tion  as  light  as  possible,  and  when  the 
time  comes  to  say  our  last  farewell  to 
earthly  things,  those  we  have  known  and 
loved  will  lay  the  tired  body  away  -in 
the  little  country  cemetery  which  we  have 
helped  to  make.  There  amid  things  we 
have  loved  we  shall  sleep  with  our  fathers 
until  He  who  has  given  the  power  over 
death  shall  awaken  us  to  life  eternal,  to 
meet,  and  to  separate  no  more  from  those 
we  have  loved  in  this  life. 

While  we  have  not  all  the  good  things 
of  life  we  feel  that  our  lines  have  been 
cast  in  pleasant  places,  o.  b.  griffin- 
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Baltimore 
House 


Do  Your  Shopping  In 

This  Big  Baltimore  House 


If  this  big  Baltimore  House  of  Ward’s  were 
just  around  the  corner  from  your  home — where 
would  you  do  your  shopping? 

Yet  that  is  almost  true.  Your  Catalogue  en¬ 
ables  you  to  visit,  to  see  every  room  in  this  big 
building,  to  note  the  price  of  every  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  to  shop  at  will  for  everything  you  need. 

Do  you  really  use  your  Catalogue?  Study 
each  page  just  as  you  would  visit  each  mer¬ 
chandise  room  in  this  big  building. 

$50  Can  Be  Your 
Saving  This  Season 

Just  consider  that  $60,000,000  in  cash  was  used 
in  buying  the  merchandise  for  your  Catalogue. 
Think  of  this  vast  buying  power  at  work  for  you 
— to  make  low  prices  for  you,  not  only  on  tires, 
or  furniture,  or  clothes,  but  on  almost  every¬ 
thing  you  buy. 

Every  time  you  look  at  your  Catalogue,  remember 
that  you  and  8,000,000  other  customers  made  this  all 
possible.  That  together  you  have  given  us  the  buying 


power  to  secure  these  low  prices  for  you.  Such  is  the 
advantage  of  your  cooperative  buying,  all  together, 
through  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

“Ward  Quality”  Assures 
Lasting  Satisfaction 

We  try  to  buy  only  goods  of  standard  quality.  We 
make  low  prices  by  big  buying  for  cash.  We  do  not 
cut  quality.  We  never  sacrifice  your  satisfaction  or  the 
wear  any  article  will  give  in  order  to  quote  a  low  price. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  low  price  by  sacrificing  quality. 
It  takes  millions  in  cash,  and  a  complete  buying  or¬ 
ganization  to  visit  every  market  in  America  and 
Europe,  to  enable  us  to  quote  these  low  prices — and 
maintain  Ward  Quality. 

These  are  the  facts  to  consider  when  you  look 
through  your  Catalogue.  These  are  the  reasons  why 
you  should  turn  to  your  Catalogue  for  everything  you 
need  to  buy.  The  Catalogue  brings  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  saving.  This  big,  convenient  Baltimore 
House  is  ready  to  serve  you  quickly.  There  is  a  saving 
this  season  of  at  least  $50  in  cash  for  you — if  you  use 
your  Catalogue — and  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Your  orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within 
24  hours.  That  saves  time.  Our 
big  Baltimore  House  is  near  to 
you.  Your  letter  reaches  us  quicker. 
Your  goods  go  to  you  quicker.  It 
is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  send  all  your  orders 
to  Ward’s. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  Philadelphia  potato  market  has  ’ 
shown  a  firmer  undertone  and  some  slight 
gains  were  made  in  price  during  the  week. 
The  f.  o.  b.  markets  in  the  Western 
States  especially  have  shown  consider¬ 
able  strength  and  the  bullishness  traveled 
eastward  until  all  the  shipping  districts 
reported  either  a  firm  nr  a  stronger 
market.  Local  storage  stocks  are  evi¬ 
dently  getting  low  and  dealers  are  not 
eager  to  sell,  which  caused  a  firm  market, 
but  only  a  moderate  amount  of  trading. 
Florida  has  already  shipped  _  a  few 
straight  cars  of  new  potatoes  which  were 
mostly  very  ordinary  and  fairly  liberal 
supplies  of  new  potatoes  from  Southern 
States  may  be  expected  by  May.  New 
potatoes  brought  $16  a  barrel  in  the 
Philadelphia  market.  The  onion  market 
also  showed  a  little  strength  and  the_de- 
mand  was  limited  to  $2.50  to  $2.75  a 
sack  for  the  large  yellow  varieties  from 
Western  States  and  $2  to  $2.25  for  me¬ 
dium-sized!  stock  from  New  York  State. 
Imports  have  been  unusually  heavy  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  seven  or  eight  months,  over 
1,340,000  bushels  being  imported  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  The  volume  of  imports 
during  the  past  three  seasons  equal  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  average  commercial 
crop.  There  has  been  very  little  change 
in  apple  prices.  Offerings  were  very  lim¬ 
ited  as  the  market  was  very  dull.  e w 
York  A2'%  in.  Greenings  ranged  $3.75  to 
$4  a  barrel,  some  fancy  bringing  $5, 
while  Baldwins  ranged  $3  to  $3.50,  some 
fancy  selling  up  to  $4  a  'barrel.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Ben  Davis  were  quoted  at  $2.<o 
a  barrel.  Very  fancy  New  Jersey  Stay- 
mans  sold  readily  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  per 
bushel  tub,  but  the  market  on  most  of 
the  nearby  apples  was  very  unsatisrac- 
tory.  California  growers  have  been  ship¬ 
ping  some  asparagus  which  ranged  $7  to 
$20  per  dozen  bunches,  and  Florida  string 
beans  continue  scarce  with  prices  rang¬ 
ing  $11  to  $14  per  %  bushel  hamper.  The 
Texas  spinach  season  is  getting  well  ad¬ 
vanced  which  shows  up  in  the  quality  of 
the  offerings.  Virginia  growers  have  be¬ 
gun  to  ship  and  North  Carolina  has  been 
supplying  some  fine  spinach  for  some 
time, '  the  best  selling  at  $2.75  to  $3  a 
barrel.  Old  cabbage  held  steady  at  $50 
to  $60  a  ton  for  the  Danish  type.  Danish 
type  of  imported  from  Holland  and  Den¬ 
mark  sold  at  $2  to  $3  per  basket  and 
crate  holding  approximately  100  pounds. 
Cauliflower  was  a  little  more  plentiful 
with  California  and  Oregon  both  ship¬ 
ping.  Old  carrots  were  dull,  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  held  firm  and  Virginia  turnip  tops 
were  moving  well  at  $2.50  to  $3.25  per 
bushel  hamper. 

EGGS  AND  B0HLTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  been  a  little  more 
liberal  and  prices  dropped.  The  demand 
has  been  fair  as  dealers  have  felt  the 
necessity  of  putting  eggs  low  enough  to 
keep  their  floors  well  cleared.  I  resh  ex¬ 
tra  firsts  have  been  selling  for  29  cents 
and  extras  2714  cents  a  dozen.  Carefully 
selected  candled  fresh  eggs  in  new  cases 
were  quoted1  35  to  40  cents  a  dozen. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  irregular, 
ruling  firm  early  in  the  week,  ;but  later 
showing  some  weakness.  Live  fowl 
dropped  1  cent  a  pound,  best  colored 
stock  selling  34  to  35  cents,  while  Leg¬ 
horns  ranged  23  to  31  cents  a  pound. 
Fancy  Plymouth  Rock  broilers  sold  up 
to  60  cents  and  soft-meated  chickens  sold 
around  35  cents.  Good  prices  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  roosters,  old  averaging  24  cents 
and  staggy  young  roosters  29  cents  a 
pound.  The  dressed  poultry  market  ruled 
firm,  the  demand  absorbing  the  limited 
offerings  of  desirable-sized  stock.  There 
was  a  preference  for  the  4  to  414  3). 
fowl  which  sold  for  33  cents  a  pound, 
barreled  packed,  and  dry-picked,  heavier 
sizes  averaging  32  cents  and  smaller  rang¬ 
ing  24  to  27  cents  a  pound.  Dry-picked 
broilers  worked  out  at  35  to  40  cents  for 
the  barreled  packed  stock  and  nearby 
capons  sold  at  48  cents.  Ducks  were 
quoted  at  34  cents.  Reports  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  of  broilers  in  the  United 
States  as  for  March  1  showed  11,665,000 
pounds,  compared  with  18,588.000  a 
year  ago.  Roasters  were  reported  at 
33,426,000  pounds,  or  10,000,000  pounds 
less  than  a  year  ago,  and  fowl  were 
about  5.000,000  pounds  less,  or  only 
14,09S,000  pounds. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Good  quality  hay  ruled  steady  under 
modei-ate  trading,  but  undergrades  were 
too  freely  offered  and  the  market  on  such 
was  dull  and  irregular.  No.  2  Timothy 
averaged  $24.50  a  ton  and  No.  »>  about 
$20  a  ton.  Light  clover  mixed  sold  at 
$23.50  for  No.  1,  and  $20.50  for  No  2 

Straw  held  firm,  rye  .straw  ranging  $16.00 
to  $17  and  wheat  straw  $16  to  $16.50. 
Oat  straw  sold  for  $1  less  than  wheat 
straw.  B-  w*  s* 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Still  the  steady  'Winter  and  March 
half  gone.  They  are  getting  as  much 
above  the  normal  westward  as  we  are 
getting  below  it.  Butter  is  lower.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  down. 


Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  42  to  4Sc;  dairy,  36 
to  39c;  storage,  33  to  34c;  common,  22 
to  28c.  Cheese,  quiet ;  daisies,  flats  and 
longhorns,  26  to  27c;  Limburger,  block 
Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  active ;  hennery, 
31  to  37c;  State  and  western,  candled, 
26  to  32c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  tur¬ 
keys,  50  to  52c ;  fowls,  25  to  35c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  30  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  21c ; 
ducks,  33  to  34c ;  geese,  25  to  27c.  Live 
poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  40  to  50e : 
fowls,  23  to  33c ;  chickens,  30  to  33c ; 
old  roosters,  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  29  to  32c ; 
geese,  22  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Greening, 
King,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Gravenstein,  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  dull ;  home  grown, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Bermudas,  bbl..  $12 
to  $17.50;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $2.50 
to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  Keiffer, 
bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  other  home  sorts, 
$1.25  to  $2.  Strawberries,  quiet ;  south¬ 
ern,  qt.,  55  to  65e.  Cranberries,  quiet ; 
Cape  Cod,  box,  $6  to  $6.75. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady  ; 
white  kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $10.50 ;  red 
kidney,  marrow,  $9  to  $10 ;  medium, 
$6.50'  to  $7 ;  pea,  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions, 
steady  ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25*; 
State  and  western,  cwt.,  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.65. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  crate, 
$8  to  $9;  beets,  bu.,  90c-  to  $1.25;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
31.75;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2  Jo  $2.50; 
celery,  Florida,  crate,  $4  to  $5 ;  cu cum¬ 
bers, "doz.,  $1.75  to  $2.25  ;  eggplant,  crate, 
$3  to  $4;  endive,  Louisiana,  bbl.,  $5  to 
$5.25;  lettuce,  curly,  bskt.,  50  to  60c; 
iceberg,  crate,  $3  to  $3.75;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs.,  65c  to  $1:  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.65  to 
$2.25;  peas,  Florida,  hamper,  $4.75  to 
$6 ;  peppers,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  pie¬ 
plant,  box,  75c  to  $1 :  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  25  to  30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  tomatoes,  southern,  carrier,  $5.75 
to  $7;  turnips,  white  and  yellow, -bu., 
75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  14  to  16c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady ;  sugar,  lb.,  17  to  20c ; 
syrup,  old.  gal.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

'  Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $19  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to 
$21 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $11  to  $13.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $26.50;  middlings,  $26.50; 
red-dog,  $35;  cottonseed  meal,  $35;  oil- 
meal.  $44.50;  hominy,  $28.75;  gluten, 
$36.50;  oat  feed,  $S.50.  J.  W.  c. 


Timothy,  ton,  $16  to  $18 ;  straw,  $10 
to  $11. 

Selling  Price  of  Feed. — Bran,  ton,  $35 
to  $36;  shorts,  $35  to  $36;  hominy, 
$36.50  to  $37.50 ;  middlings,  $39.50  to 
$40.50;  linseed,  $53  to  $54;  gluten,  $44 
to  845;  ground  oats,  $38.50  to  $39.50; 
Alfalfa,  regular,  $41  to  $42 ;  cottonseed, 
41  per  cent,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  dairy  feed, 
16  per  cent,  $32.50  to  $33.50 ;  18  per 
cent,  $36.50  to  $37.50 ;  20  per  cent,  $39 
to  $40 ;  24  per  cent,  $45  to  $46  ;  25  per 
cent,  $4S  to  $49 ;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent. 
$42.50  to  $43.50;  Alfalfa  meal,  fine,  $45 
to  $46. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Denartment  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  ca  riots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at.  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
March  15,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington. 
Milford,  llighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic.  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belie  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville.  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per.  Bu. 

white  oats  . $0.52% 

white  oats  . 

yellow  corn  . 

vellow  corn  . . . 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Spring  bran  . . . 
Hard  W.  bran  . 
Red-dog  flour  . . 
White  ‘hominy  . 
Yellow  hominy  . 
Gluten  feed 
Flour  middlings 
36%  cottonseed 
43%  cottonseed 


meal 

meal 


34%  linseed  meal 


.51% 


.  .92% 

.  .89% 

Per  Ton 
. .  $32.90 
.  .  33.40 
. .  3S.90 
. .  31.40 
. .  31.90 
.  .  40.40 


37.90 

42.40 

49.05 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Mar.  13,  1926. 

Market,  slow;  reactor  dairy  cows  pre¬ 
dominating  in  week’s  receipts;  compari¬ 
sons  with  week  ago :  beef  steers  steady 
to  strong;  some  sales  25c  higher;  qual¬ 
ity  mostly  medium ;  top,  $9.S5 ;  weight, 
$12.60;  bulk  of  sales,  $8.25  to  $9.  Bulls 
and  heifers  about  steady.  Cows  fairly 
active,  strong  to  25c  higher;  cutter  and 
common  killer  grades  predominating . 
hulk,  $4  to  $5.  Calves  steady  to  strong ; 
top  vealers,  $15.50  ;  few  selects,  $16. 

Hogs,  slow,  tending  stronger ;  top 
westerns,  $14.75 ;  bulk,  $14.25  to  $14.50 

Receipts  for  week  ending  March  13, 
1926;  Cattle,  41  cars;  33  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  2  St.  Paul,  2  Indiana,  1  Chicago, 
1  Virginia,  1  West  Virginia,  1  Iowa  ;  con¬ 
taining  1,097  head ;  1,011  head  trucked 
in  ;  total  cattle,  2,108  head,  32  calves,  9o-:> 
hogs,  125  sheep.  Comparisons  with  pre¬ 
vious  week:  Cattle,  51  cars,  containing 
1.318  head,  722  head  trucked  in ;  total 
cattle,  2.040  head,  80  calves,  378  hogs, 
258  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9  to  $10 ; 
fair  to  good.  $8.50  to  $9;  medium  to 
fair.  $8  to  $S.50;  common  to  medium, 
$6.50  1o  $8. 

Bulls.  —  Good  to  choice,  $6.75  to 
$7.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $6  to  $6.75 ;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair,  $5.25  to  $6;  common  to 
medium,  $4.50  to  $5.25. 

Heifers.  —  Choice  to  prime,  $8.50  to 
$9 ;  good  to  choice,  $8  to  $S.50 ;  medium 
to  good,  $5.75  to  $8 ;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $4.50  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.50; 
medium  to  good,  $5  to  $6 ;  common  to 
medium,  $4  to  $5;  canners  and  cutters, 
$2.50  to  $4. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.50 
to  $7.25;  fair  to  good.  $5.50  to  $6.50; 
medium  to  fair,  $5  to  $5.50;  common  to 
medium,  $4.50  to  $5. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $14  to  $15.50; 
medium,  $11  to  $14;  common,  $5  to  $11. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250^ lbs., 
$13.75  to  $14.50;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $14.25  to  $15:  lightweights,  100 
to  150  lbs.,  $14.50  to  $15;  rough  stock, 
$10.75  to  $13.75. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers  —  Milling 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.40;  corn,  72c;  hay,  baled. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

March  IS,  1926. 
MILK 

League-pool  prices:  Class  1.  $2  80  per 
100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.83  plus  differen¬ 
tials  ;  Class  2B,  $2.0S :  Class  2C,  $2.03 ; 
Classes  3A.  3P»  and  3C,  $1.95. 

Non-pool:  Cliss  1,  $2.70:  Class  2, 
$2.30;  Floss  3A,  $2;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 

BETTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.43  @$0.43% 

Extras,  92  score  ....  .42% 

First,  88  to  91  score.  .41  @  .42% 

Seconds,  84  to  S7  score  .39%  66  .40% 

Lower  grades . 38  66  .39 

i  .  . . 3°  66  .39 

Packing  stock  . 

.32 

66 

.34 

Centralized  . 

.40 

66 

.42 

66 

.39% 

Argentine  . 

.40 

46 

.42 

Siberian  . . . . . 

.40%  66 

.41% 

CHEESE 

June  made,  fiats, fancy. 

$0.27%  @$0.28 

Average  run  . 

.26 

@ 

.27 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . . . . 

.23% 

Average  run . 

.22%  @ 

.23 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  whites. 

$0.37 

@$0.38 

Average  extras  . 

.35 

66 

.36 

Extra  firsts  . 

.33 

66 

.34% 

Firsts  . 

.32 

66 

.33 

Mediums  . 

.30 

@ 

.31 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .. 

.34 

66 

.38 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  .33 

66 

.35 

Gathered,  best  . 

.31 

66 

.32 

Common  to  good . 

.26 

@ 

.30 

LIVE  POELTRY 


.35 

Broilers  . 

. .  .45  @ 

.50 

Turkeys  . 

. .  .3566 

.40 

Ducks  . . 

.30  @ 

.34 

..  .1766 

.20 

.32 

DRESSED  POET  TRY 


Turkeys,  young . 

'Old  . .  ••*•••••• 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

.$0  54  @$0.58 
.35  66  -45 

.  .4566  .47 

.  .2666  .35 

.  .5066  .60 

.  .21  @ 

.28 

.54 

Lower  grades . 

Ducks  . 

;  .35  66 

,  ,35@ 

.  .22  @ 

.45 

.38 

.30 

'Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 

Dark,  per  doz . 

Culls  . 

Guineas,  pair . . 

.  .7066 

.  2.5066 
.  1.5066 
.  1.00@ 

.75 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

King  .  2.5066  5.00 

Western,  box . 1  5066  4.25 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box. .  .  .  10.00@15.00 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl .  1.00@  3.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 50@  .65 

lvumquats,  qt.  . 124/  .16 

Grapes,  Belgian,  hothouse,  lb.  .75@  .80 

Argentine,  20-lb.  box .  1.50@  4.50 

Honey  Dew  Melons, 

Argentine,  per  crate  of  6.  2.75@  4.00 
VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . 

. .  $5.00@11.50 

Beets,  new,  bu . 

.  .  1 .5(0/ 

2.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

.  .  .1066 

30 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

.  .50.00@60.00 

New,  bu.  bskt.  .  -. . 

..  2.0066 

2.75 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 

.  .  1.2566 

1.75 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 

..  1.2566 

1.75 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs. .  .  . 

.  .  S.00@10.00 

Chicory,  bu . 

..  2.25)66 

2.50 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz. 

.  .  1 .5066 

2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu.  crate  .  . . 

. .  1.0066 

2.25 

Ci’osnes,  Belgian,  I'd . 

. .  .30  @ 

.35 

Endive,  Belgian,  lb . 

.1546 

.20 

Escarol,  bu . 

2.00 

Garlic.  100  lbs . 

..  2.0066 

5.50 

Kale,  bbl . 

..  2.50)46 

2.75 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

..  3.0046 

G.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

3.50 

Lima  beans,  bu.  bskt . 

..  3.0046 

7.50 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.  bskt. 

..  1.5046 

4.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate. 

.  .  3.00@ 

4.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

..  ,15@ 

.40 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag  .... 

..  1.2546 

3.00 

Parsley,  bbl . 

8.00 

Pai-snips,  bbl . 

. .  4.5046 

5.00 

Peas,  bu . 

..  2.5046 

7.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

5T.  2.75 @ 

6.00 

Radishes,  bu.-bslct . 

. .  2.5066 

3.50 

Salsify,  ‘doz.  bchs . 

. .  1.50@ 

1.75 

Spinach,  bbl . 

3.50 

Squash,  bbl . 

String  beans  bu .  4.00@10.00 

Tomatoes,  crate .  4.004/  8.00 

Turnips,  rutabagas,  100  lbs..  1.10@  1.40 

White,  bbl .  1.5045)  2.00 

New,  bu . 7545)  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.0046  5.00 

POTATOES 

Tmng  Island.  150-lb.  bag.  .  .$7.2545)$7.50 

State,  150  lbs . 6.00 4/}  6.35 

Idaho,  55-lb.  box .  4.00 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  .  6.5045)  6.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  S.OO@  8.25 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8.0045)15.00 

Sweet,  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  i.00@  3.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy  _ $26.0045)27.00 

No.  2  . .  23.0045J25.00 

No.  3  .  21.0045122,00 

Clover  mixed  .........  20.0045)23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  20.006622.00 

GRAIN 

N.  5b  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.93% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1.88% 

No.  2  durum  .  1.5S% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 91% 


No. 
Oats. 

No. 

Rye 


•  •  yellow  . . .  .88% 

No.  2  white . 50 

3  white . 41' 

98 


Barley  . 81 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0  18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 2S 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.52@  .54 

Cheese,  lb . 3266  .45 

Eggs,  best.,  doz . 5045)  .55 

Gathered . 4045)  .45 

Fowls,  lb . 4045'  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 454/)  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 38@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 5565!  .65 

Potatoes,  lb . 05'@  .07 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.  . 0745?  .08 

Onions,  lb . 0465!  .05 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb.  .  . . 0566  .06 

Cauliflower,  head . 2066  -40 

Apples,  doz . 2566  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 04'@  .06 

Strawberries,  qt . 50@  .70 


COE N TRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.21@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 1566  .18 

Culls  . 10 66  .14 

Lambs,  head  .  5.006612.00 

FREIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $2.0066$  1.50 

Ben  Davis  .  2.0066  3.25 

Greening  .  2.0066  6.50 

McIntosh  .  4.006610.00 

Spy  . .  2.0066  4.50 


That  Line  Fence 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  line  fence 
referred  to  on  page  42S,  the  question  of 
good  friendship,  present  and  future,  en¬ 
ters  largely  in  it.  A  man  who  is  a  good 
friend  to  the  man  whose  land'  adjoins 
his,  and  vice  versa,  will  not  be  a  stickler 
on  the  letter  of  the  law.  He  will  be  a 
Samaritan.  If  any  old  wounds  due  to 
past  fued's  remain  unhealed,  he  will  pour 
in  oil  and  wi ri|C,  and  then  perhaps  go  in 
his  own  pockets  to  meet  a  little  expense. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  wished  to  pasture 
sheep  in  a  field  adjoining  mine.  There 
was  no  fence.  He  set  posts  as  far  as 
the  pasture  would  extend  and  fastened 
woven  wire  fencing  to  them.  When  he 
is  done  pasturing  the  piece,  he  will  take 
up  the  fence  and  move  it.  There  is  no 
expense  to  his  neighbor,  who  does  not 
keep  live  stock  and,  above  all,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  ill-feeling  and  strained  friend¬ 
ship  is  avoided.  C.  M.  drake. 
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Fordson  Power 

Reduces  Production  Costs 

Soil  is  the  farmer’s  working  capital.  On  its  proper  hand¬ 
ling  depends  the  profits  of  the  year’s  work. 

A  perfect  seed  bed,  plowed,  harrowed  and  pulverized  at 
just  the  proper  time  is  the  best  crop  insurance. 

With  Fordson  power  and  modern  tillage  implements  at 
hand, the  delays  of  weather  and  soil  conditions  cannot 
interfere  with  the  raising  of  a  profitable  crop. 

Over  half  a  million  Fordsons  are  in  use  and  farmers 
everywhere  report  their  help  in  building  a  proper  seed 
bed  increases  not  only  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of 
their  yield. 

Ask  your  Ford  dealer  about  the 
payment  plan  which  makes  it  easy 
for  you  to  be  sure  .of  a  better 
crop  this  year  with  Fordson  power. 


On  June  6th  a  year  ago  hnmel 
Bros,  of  Yellow  Bud,  Ohio, 
had  108  acres  in  corn. 

On  that  day  the  Scioto  River 
overflowed  and  covered  their 
corn  field  until  June  12th. 
Replanting,  of  course,  was 
necessary. 

On  June  21st,  using  Fordson 
tractors,  they  started  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  land  again,  finishing 
June  28th.  They  cultivated 
this  corn  three  times  in  ten 
days  with  Fordsons  and  two 
row  cultivators. 

The  certified  yield  was  6,480 
bushels  of  good  quality  corn, 
or  $5,184.00  worth  of  com 
which  would  have  been  a  total 
loss  without  Fordson  power. 


i 


FORD  MOT  OR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Sulphur  for  Vine  Diseases 

The  following  item  occurs  in  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser : 

“Colloidal  sulphur,  one  of  the  by¬ 
products  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  may 
become  an  important  element  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  development  of  vine-yards, 
according  to  recent  reports. 

“It  lias  been  found  that  this  sulphur 
is  not  only  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  but 
as  a  protection  against  various  pests,  and 
that  it  is  superior  to  the  commercial  sul¬ 
phur  hitherto  produced  in  Louisiana  and 
Japan. 

“The  gas-plant  sulphur  comes  from  the 
plant  in  a  form  that  requires  only  the 
addition  of  a  cheap  filler,  and  is  so  fine 
that  it  is  peculiarly  .adapted  to  dusting 
processes. 

“To  produce  a  similar  degree  of  fine¬ 
ness  in  sulphur  it  has  heretofore  been 
necessary  to  precipitate  it  in  a  lime- 
sulphur  solution,  a  process  'both  compli¬ 
cated  and  costly.” 

Can  you  inform  <me  about  this. 

New  York.  G* 

The  writer  knows  of  no  authentic  ex¬ 
periments  over  a  period  of  years  with 
the  use  of  colloidal  sulphur  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  vine  diseases.  Of  course,  there 
are  at  present  no  important  grape  insects 
subject  to  control  by  sulphur.  We  have 
had  many  years’  experience  with  the  use 
of  sulphur  for  the  -control  of  grape 
mildews  of  American  varieties.  The  use 
of  sulphur  as  a  dust  has  long  been  used 
both  in  France  and  California  success¬ 
fully  on  Old  World  varieties.  But  since 
the  leaf  texture  of  American  grapes  is 
very  different  to  that  of  the  Old  World 
species  it  does  not  follow  that  sulphur 
will  act  in  a  corresponding  manner.  Our 
tests  over  many  years  indicate  that  sul¬ 
phur  applied  as  a  dust  to  grape  foliage 
is  very  uncertain  in  its  effects,  wrhich 
are  determined  in  a  large  degree  by  the 
nature  of  the  season,  as  to  rainfall  and 
temperature.  Sulphur  as  a  dust  on  Con¬ 
cord,  if  used  alone  or  with  -but  a  small 
percentage  of  lime,  is  likely  to  result  in 
severe  burning  of  leaf  and  fruit  in  the 
average  season,  while  if  the  dilution  be 
made  to  a  strength  that  will  not  result 
in  burning  the  mildews  are  not  con¬ 
trolled.  Since  no  one  can  predict  the 
amount  of  rainfall  nor  the  temperatures 
that  will  prevail  in  -a  coming  season  the 
use  of  sulphur  dust  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended.  The  higher  the  /temperatures 
the  more  apparent  is  -the  injury. 

Varieties  of  grapes  that  have  a  high 
percentage  of  Old  World  “blood  ’  in  their 
make-up,  as  the  Rogers  Hybrids,  have 
proven  very  resistant  to  burning  from 
the  use  of  sulphur  dust.  In  fact,  better 
control  of  the  mildews  has  been  obtained 
on  them  through  the  use  of  a  sulphur- 
lime  dust  than  from  Bordeaux  mixture, 
especially  in  a  year  of  heavy  infection. 

F.  E.  G. 


Grapes  in  Northern  Ohio 

1.  I  expect  to  set  out  the  following 
grapes :  Delaware,  Brighton,  Salem, 

Diamond  and  Niagara.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  Winter  protection  for  the  vines  in 
Northern  Ohio?  2.  I  have  spaced  my 
Concords  S  ft.  in  the  row.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  I  should  not  space  these  the 
same?  3.  Vineyardists  here  are  adopt¬ 
ing  the  four-cane  Kniffin  system  as  being 
best  for  the  Concord.  Is  there,  any  rea¬ 
son  why  I  should  not  adopt  this  system 
to  the  best  advantage  with  the  above  list 
of  grapes?  4.  I  would  like  to  set  out  a 
few  Yinifera  (grafted)  grapes  for  home 
use.  I  desire  one  large  green  or  white 
variety  and1  one  large  dark  variety  which 
will  yield  a  claret  juice.  Which  two 
varieties  can  you  recommend  for  North¬ 
ern  Ohio?  How  should  they  be  spaced 
and  pruned?  E.  T.  S. 

Cleveland,  O. 

1.  Grapevines  in  Northern  Ohio  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  require 
no  protection  other  than  that  which  na¬ 
ture  provides.  This,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  chief  commercial  varieties.  Some 
little  grown  sorts  ordinarily  winter-kill 
in  the  region  of  the  lake. 

2.  The  spacing  8  ft.  each  way  is  in  the 
main  satisfactory  for  the  varieties  above 
mentioned. 

3.  The  single  stem  four-cane  Kniffin 
method  of  training  is  unquestionably  the 
best  for  all  the  varieties  mentioned  with 
the  exception  of  Diamond.  This  variety 
is  better  trained  to  the  high  renewal 
method. 

For  sections  of  the  East,  as  Northern 


Ohio,  the  earliest  maturing  of  the  Vini- 
fera  must  of  necessity  be  chosen.  We 
have  found  that  Lignan  Blanc  and  Made¬ 
line  Celine,  both  white  and  of  excellent 
quality,  ripen  relatively  early  and  in 
most  seasons,  while  Camay  Teiturier 
and  Blue  Portgueser,  blue  or  black  vari¬ 
eties,  offer  the  greatest  promise  from  all 
standpoints  for  lands  adjacent  to  Lake 
Erie,  although  in  some  seasons  these  fail 
to  .mature  their  fruit  well.  For  all  Vini- 
fera  varieties  the  high  renewal  or  the 
horizontal  arm  spur  method  of  training 
seem  to  offer  the  most  promise. 

F.  E  G. 


Countrywide  Situation 

THE  SPKIXG  SLUMP  IX  PRICES  :  SOME 
PRODUCTS  HOLD  WELL  ;  TOO  MANY  AP¬ 
PLE  VARIETIES. 

Spring  opened  with  a  setback  in  prices. 
A  long  list  of  goods  ranging  from  pota¬ 
toes  to  pig  iron  sold  a  little  lower.  Not 
all  of  the  declines  were  in  farm  products. 

Dealers  lose  more  than  farmer's  when 
produce  sells  downward  at  this  time  of 
year,  but  many  farmers  have  part  of  the 
crop  on  hand,  including  considerable 
quantities  of  the  last  corn  crop  and,  of 
course,  the  heavy  Spring  production  of 
eggs  to  sell,  and  these  two  products  have 
been  almost  as  low  as  before  the  war. 

DAIRY  COST  POSITIOX 
The  dairyman  is  as  well  off  as  most. 
He  can  buy  corn,  oats,  barley,  cottonseed 
and  hay  at  about  prewar  prices,  while 
butter  is  above  40  cents  compared  with 
26  cents  average  from  1909  lo  1914.  II is 
spare  milch  cows  and  his  veal  calves 
bring  one-half  more  than  in  1913.  Hi; 
should  be  doing  fairly  well,  except  that 
his  help  costs  nearly  twice  as  much  by 
the  month  and  the  money  he  receives  does 
not  go  far,  no  matter  what  he  buys  for 
the  general  needs  of  the  farm  and  house¬ 
hold. 

The  different  parts  of  the  country  are 
faring  about  equally  well.  The  South 
has  a  great  deal  of  cotton  and  even  IS 
cents  would  have  looked  good  in  some  for¬ 
mer  years.  The  West  is  doing  well  with 
hogs  but  not  so  well  with  corn  fed  di¬ 
rect  or  fed  to  beef  stock. 

The  Pacific  Coast  had  a  fairly  good 
season  with  its  great  crops  of  peaches, 
grapes,  apples  and  oranges.  The  'East  re¬ 
ceived  good  returns  for  apples,  potatoes 
and  cabbage  and  the  usual  long  list  that 
enables  the  eastern  farmer  to  even  things 
up  in  most  seasons. 

POTATOES,  SOUTH  AXD  NORTH 
The  southern  outlook  for  -potatoes  is 
good,  but  there  is  some  risk  of  over¬ 
planting  late  northern  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage,  'which  sold  high  the  past  season.  It 
is  a  fairly  good  rule  in  the  North  to 
plant  potatoes  when  seed  is  cheap  but 
not  so  many  when  -the  seed  is  high.  In 
past  seasons  much  high  *priced  seed  has 
gone  to  produce  low  priced  crops.  A 
Missouri  potato  farmer  writes  to  com¬ 
plain  that  the  high  price  of  potatoes  has 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  buy  enough 
seed.  Possibly  in  the  crop  season  he  will 
reckon  that  the  scarcity  of  seed  «was  a 
blessing  in  disguise. 

Holdings  of  potatoes  are  nearly  as  light 
as  in  the  Spring  of  1920,  practically  even 
lighter,  allowing  for  the  gain  in  popula¬ 
tion.  Shipments  are  coming  heaviest 
from  Maine,  Minnesota  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  regions,  Avhich  together  supply 
more  than  half  the  weekly  shipments. 
March  is  usually  a  month  of  larger  carlot 
supply  than  February  The  new  crop  is 
moving  -lightly  so  far  and  may  not  come 
in  enough  volume  to  interfere  with  the 
clean-up  of  old  potatoes. 

Holders  of  old  onions  see  a  gleam  of 
hope  in  the  lateness  of  the  Texas  crop 
and  also  of  the  onion  crop  in  Egypt,  both 
of  which  compete  with  old  onions  in 
March  and  especially  in  April.  The 
week  or  two  extra  time  is  much  needed 
to  clean  up  the  old  onions. 

APPLES  DRAGGY 

The  apple  season  drags  along  rather 
dismally  without  much  change.  The  most 
hopeful  development  lately  is  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  prices  in  British  markets,  especial¬ 
ly  for  barreled  apples  which  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  so  much  from  the  poison  spray  scare 
of  the  past  Winter.  It  certainly  is  a 
puzzle  why  British  health  authorities 
should  find  so  much  fault  with  the  same 
apples  which  American  farmers  have 
been  using  for  a  generation  with  no  bad 
effects  and  not  even  a  “scare.”  Some 
apple  shippers  suspect  that  there  is  a 
scheme  among  foreign  dealers  to  discredit 
American  apples  in  favor  of  colonial  and 
home  grown  fruit,  perhaps  as  an  offset 
to  the  American  exclusion  of  British  po¬ 
tatoes  on  account  of  disease. 

A  TEST  OF  APPLE  VARIETIES 
The  recent  investigation  of  apple  va¬ 
rieties  in  Michigan  may  be  of  interest  in 
this  connection.  The  average  commercial 
orchard  in  Michigan  has  about  25  vari¬ 
eties  of  apples,  according  to  reports,  “in¬ 
teresting  but  pathetic,”  comments  one  of 
the  Michigan  experts,  who  suggests  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  list  to  five  or  six. 


Michigan  is  not  the  only  great  apple 
section  that  is  all  cluttered  with  varie¬ 
ties  which  were  popular  once,  or  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  be,  but  which  are  a  nuisance  in 
the  market  now  and  the  despair  of  deal¬ 
ers  trying  to  pack  solid  carlots.  Better 
to  pick  out  the  two  leading  kinds  in  any 
section  and  plant  them  mostly,  adding 
perhaps  a  few  early  apples  for  the  early 
market,  if  there  is  one.  and  letting  it  go 
at  that  if  the  orchard  is  for  profit.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  go  in  strong  for  some 
popular  and  fairly  well  tested  new  kind 
like  the  McIntosh,  Stay-man  and  Deli¬ 
cious.  But  that  is  risky,  for  it  takes,  at 
least  25  years  to  find  whether  a  new  kind 
will  make  good  anywhere  under  new  con¬ 
ditions.  Many  orchardists  have  trees 
that  they  would  like  to  swap  for  the  old¬ 
er  kinds.  By  the  way,  the  six  varieties 
recommended  for  Michigan  were :  Green¬ 
ing,  McIntosh.  Delicious,  Snow,  Baldwin, 
and  Stark.  Some  old-fashioned  orchard¬ 
ists  would  cut  out  four  or  five  of  these. 

G.  B.  F. 
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“18  tons  of  Sutton* s  Mangels 
from  2  pounds  of  seed** 

“Last  year,”  writes  a  dairy  farmer  of 
Westville,  Ohio,  “I  planted  2  pounds  of 
Sutton’s  Pedigree  Seed  and  harvested  over 
18  tons  of  beets.  I  have  never  had  cows 
produce  so  much  milk  on  such  an  econom¬ 
ical  ^ration.” 

Sutton’s  Pedigree  Mangels  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  over  70  years  of  plant  breeding. 
They  are  the  largest  yielding  mangels  known. 

Our  free  illustrated  catalog  gives  prices 
and  complete  cultural  directions.  Also  use¬ 
ful  information  regarding  correct  cattle 
feeding.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

H.  P.  WINTER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Room  406,  64  Wall  St.  New  York  City 


Agent  Sold  1 60  Quick  Action  Morey  RimTools 

3  days.  Profit  $1.25  tool.  Another  13  of  15  demon¬ 
strated.  For  live  agents. 

T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL  CO.  Blissfield,  Micliioan 


RASPBERR  Y  PLANTS 

Latham  (Redpatli)  Herbert,  Cuthhert. Idaho,  Marl 
boro.  King,  St.  Regis,  Columbian  and  Plum  Farm 
er.  Disease  free,  true-to-name,  well  dug  and 
graded.  Also  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  shrubs,  vines 
and  perennials.  Send  for  catalog. 

George  D.  Aiken  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 
“  Grown  in  Vermont — It’s  Hardy.” 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTSKE 

100,85c;  1,000,  $5;  5,000  one  kind,  $23.75.  Cooperand 
Chesapeake,  100— $1  ,  1,000— $6  ;  5,000.  one  kind, 828.75. 

M.  8.  PRYOR  11.  V.  1).  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Asparagus-W a  s  h  i  n  gto  n 

rust-proof,  good  sturdy  roots,  $1.25  ,  Hund.  ;  $8,  Thous., 
prepaid.  I.anc.  Co.  Sure  Crop  or  Sweepstake  Seed  Corn, 

$2.50  Bu.  Pleasantview  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 


Your  Ford  _  / 
Wont  Boil! 


You  can’t  overheat  your  Ford  no  matter  how 
much  or  how  bard  you  run  it. 

Drive  it  for  days— up  hills— over  the  worst 
roads  imaginable— it  simply  CAN’T  overheat  if 
it’s  equipped  with  a  G.  B.  IMPELLER. 

This  remarkable  invention  of  Dr.  De  Bothezat, 
the  well-known  engineer,  absolutely  prevents 
boiling.  University  road  tests  prove  this. 

Two  Fords,  one  equipped  with  a  cooling 
pump,  the  other  with  a  G.  B,  IMPELLER  were 
driven  for  3  days  straight. 

The  pump  equipped  Ford  overheated.  The 
G.  B.  IMPELLER  equipped  Ford  did  not. 

Prolongs  Your  Ford’s  Life 

A  G.  B  IMPELLER  costs  only  $3,  yet  it  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over  by  reducing  repair 
bills  and  prolonging  the  life  of  the  Ford  engine. 

Simple  to  Install 

"  A  child  can  install  a  G.  B.  IMPELLER  in  10 
minutes  with  nothing  more  than  a  screw  driver 
and  a  small  wrench.  There’s  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  No  additional  power  required  to 
drive  it. 

Unlimited  Guarantee 

Order  a  G.  B.  IMPELLER  with  this  guarantee. 
If  your  Ford  overheats  at  any  time  with  G.  B. 
IMPELI.ER,  we’ll  refund  your  money  at  once. 

Clip  the  Coupon  Now ! 


De  Bothezat  Engineering  Corp. 

1922  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Kindly  send  me  a  G.  B.  IMPELLER  with  the 
understanding  that  if  my  Ford  overheats  with 
it  at  any  time  you  are  to  refund  my  money  at 
once.  1  am  enclosing  83.  (If  you  prefer  send 
no  money.  Pay  postman  on  delivery.) 


Same  ... 
Address , 


Dealer  or  garage 


Hofftnan's  Seeds  PAY! 


This  great  nitrogen  gatherer 
grows  more  popular  every  year. 
Many  grow  it  withComfor  silage. 
We  have  best  varieties  for  the 
North  and  East.  Prices  reasona¬ 
ble  for  clean,  sound  seed,  strong 
in  germination. 

Write  today  for  free  Samples 
and  Book  of  Farm  Seeds. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

6ox  15  Landisviile,  Lane.  Co..  Pa. 


ROSS' 


EUREKA  CORN 


Popular  10  years.  Produces  more  tons  of 
good  material’ for  silo.  Regular  grade  55  ets., 
VApk.;  95  ets.,  pk. ;  $3.50  per  bushel;  $3.10  per 
bushel,  10  bushels  or  more.  Inquire  prices  on 
HAND  PICKED  Grade. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Apple  Trees,  28c-Peach  Trees,  16c 

Get  our  specialbargain  catalog.  ROSES,  EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBS.  PERENNIALS.  Price  lowest  ever.  Quality  un¬ 
surpassed.  Order  early  and  get  extra  premium. 

THE  KRIDER  NURSERIES.  Inc.,  Middlebury,  Ind.  Dept.  F 


CDCCIA  I  DHCCV  Dm  A  special  collection  of 

OlLLlAL  mUaJJlj  I  IJLjLs  tell  most  desirable  and 

askv#al  bargain  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

TO  GET  ACQUAINTED.  Also  our  complete  catalog. 

RISLEY’S  PLANT  HOUSE  HAMILTON,  NEW  YORK 


DAHIIAS.  Lab’ld;  alldifferent.  Choice,  10— $2.50; good. 10— 
$1.25;  unlabeled, 15— $1.  ANNA  CORWIN, R.D.  3, Newburgh, N.T. 


DflTATnCC-Carman,  Cobbler,  Enormous,  Hustler,  Ohio, 

lU  I  A  I  UlO— Rose,  Spauld’g.  otll’s.  CHAS.  FORD, Fishers, N.r. 


Farm  Ditch  Digger-Build  Your  Own 

For  particulars  write  0.  U.  ALDEN,  225  fist  Tenlh  St.,  Eric,  I’a. 


50,000 


CONCORD  one-yr.-old  GRAPE  ROOTS. 

W.  D.  ROSS  Dover,  Delaware 


Virginia  Farms 


Every  size.  Priced  reasonable.  Delight¬ 
ful  climate.  GEO.  BEDALL SCO., Blacfcslone.V. 


A  METAL  BOND  BOX  for  YOUR  IMPORTANT  PAPERS 

You  know  where  they  are  and  can  save  them  quickly  in  case  of  fire 

Japanned  Finish— Gilt  Trim— Lock  and  Keys— Price,  One  Dollar 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory— Ref erence— Middletown  National  Bank 

130  cu.  inch  Box  $1—500  cu.  inch  Box— Your  Name  in  Gilt  Letters,  $2 

Pin  here  a  $1  or  f>2  Bill— Your  Name  and  Address — We  do  the  rest 

Name . .  Address. . 

FIRE  PREVENTION  ENGINEERS,  INC.  DRAWER  1000  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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BETTER 

TILLAGE 


Adjust¬ 
able  To 
Any 
Tractor 


BETTER  CROPS 
V2  THE  WORK 

You  get  all  3  when  you  disk  with  a 


Double  Action  Tractor  Harrow. 

For  this  sturdy  machine,  made  with  a  rigid  main 
frame,  cuts  your  land  deeper,  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verizes  the  soil  and  leaves  a  level,  even  seed  bed. 
The  front  disks  throw  the  soil  in  one  direction — 
the  rear  disks  throw  it  in  the  opposite  direction — 
double  disking  with  one  working. 

The  disks  on  all  CLARK  "CUTAWAY”  plows 
andharrows  are  made  ofcutlery  steel  forged  sharp 
forged  for  better  disking  and  longer  service. 
Mail  the  coupon  now  for  catalog  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  CLARK  "CUTAWAY"’ 
Double  Action  Harrow  and  all  CLARK  "CUT¬ 
AWAY”  Farm  Implements.  You  will  also  receive 
free,  a  valuable  book  "The  Soil  and  its  Tillage” 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 

31  Main  Street  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  literature  mentioned  above  also  your 
FREE  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” 


Name _ 

Address _ 

Size  of  Farm 


BOLENS 


Garden 

Tractor 


Does  Seeding, 

Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it 
needs  is  a  guiding 
hand.  Gasoline 
power  does  the 

work.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are 
instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  in- 
dispensible  features,  pat¬ 
ented  arched  axle,  tool 
control,  power  turn  etc. 
A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it 
with  delight.  Write 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  503  PARK  ST.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  W1S. 


|  The  FARMERS’ 

A  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  is  in- 
I  dispensable  —  not  only  in  a  village 
garden  but  on  largest  farms. 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner 
of  vegetables  and  ‘‘live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land.”  Should  provide  succu- 
|  lent  roots  for  Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry, 
and  save  high  priced  fee  ’ 
stuff.  Great  labor-sav 
ing  tools  of  special 
value  for  the  home 
as  well  as  the 
market  gar¬ 
den.  Send 
for  free 
book. 


7f 


Only  One 
of  Many 
Iron  Age  Tools 


The 

most 
complete 
garden  tool 
made 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  COMPANY 

625  So.  Washington  Square  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


mar}{ 
orv  eVert/ 

Genuine 

FISH  BRAND 
SLICKER. 


\  bras^ 

Tor  Meh.Women  Children 

A.J.TOWER  CO. 

**  BOSTON  'Ll* 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  LeRoy  PlowCo.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


The  Trained  Nurse,  a  Pro¬ 
fession  for  Girls 

History. — Caring  for  the  sick  is  one 
of  the  oldest  arts.  For  less  than  half 
a  century  have  women  been  especially 
trained  for  this  important  duty.  Organ¬ 
ized  nursing  has  existed  since  the  year 
300,  but  it  is  only  since  the  Great  War 
that  nurse  organizations  have  wielded 
their  good  influence.  Nursing  the  sick 
today  is  a  profession.  To  Florence 
Nightingale  belongs  the  credit  of  ele¬ 
vating  nursing  to  the  refined  profession 
it  is  today. 

Opportunities.—  The  young  woman 
who  studies  nursing  continues  her  educa¬ 
tion.  After  her  course,  the  hospital  gives 
her  the  title  “Graduate  Nurse"  or  “G.N.” 
and  the  State  confers  “Registered  Nurse” 
or  “R.N.”  A  girl  so  qualified  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  others.  In  her  home  she 
may  be  a  guide  to  the  family  welfare. 
When  she  marries,  her  children  will  have 
the  advantages  that  only  an  intelligently 
trained  mother  can-  give.  Should  sbe 
become  a  widow,  she  is  independent,  for 
she  can  easily  earn  from  $7  to  $10  per 
day.  That  is  the  regular  pay  of  the 
trained  nurse.  In  her  neighborhood  the 
trained  nurse  is  an  authority  and  a 
source  of  comfort  to  people  in  distress, 
be  it  physical  or  mental.  The  trained 
nurse  is  an  educator  and  a  leader  in 
community  life.  A  nurse  is  independent. 
Her  success  depends  upon  her  ability  and 
character.  There  is  no  social  stigma 
attached  to  her  profession.  Many  of  the 
leading  women  of  this  country  have  been 
trained  nurses.  Thousands  of  positions 
are  open  for  graduate  nurses  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  service,  in  State  service,  in 
counties,  in  cities  and  in  smaller  com¬ 
munities.  Insurance  companies,  large 
industries,  charitable  institutions  and  in¬ 
numerable  welfare  organizations  need 
graduate  nurses.  Hospitals  must  have 
nurses,  and  in  very  many  hospitals  a 
trained  nurse  is  superintendent.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  trained  nurses  is  so  great  that 
any  young  woman  who  studies  nursing 
can  get  work  of  a  refined  nature  when¬ 
ever  she  wants  it.  At  times  student 
nurses  do  not  complete  training.  These 
women,  with  incomplete  training,  can 
get  positions  paying  from  two-thirds  to 
thpee-quarters  the  rate  of  the  “R.N.” 

Becoming  a  Nurse. — The  regulations 
governing  applications  for  nurse  training 
state  that  the  candidate  should  be  18 
years  of  age  and  have  one  year  of  high 
school,  preferably  two.  The  more  edu¬ 
cation  a  woman  lias  the  greater  is  likely 
to  be  her  success  as  a  nurse.  Due  to  the 
demand,  some  hospitals  will  accept  girls 
under  IS  and  without  the  high  school 
credits.  In  such  case,  academic  work  is 
given  in  the  hospital  so  that  upon  gradu¬ 
ation,  the  student  nurse  can  get  State 
registration. 

In  the  hospital  the  student  nurse  helps 
the  physicians  and  learns  the  science  of 
nursing.  'She  gets  courses  in  bacteri¬ 
ology,  chemisti’y,  dietetics,  and  medicine. 
Special  work  in  the  care  of  children, 
laboratory  work  and  X-ray  may  be  given. 
Student  nurses  are  furnished  with  rooms, 
board  and  recreation  and  get  about  $500 
cash  while  they  take  the  course.  Train¬ 
ing  is  taken  with  other  girls  of  similar 
interests  and  practically  all  trained 
nurses  look  back  upon  student  days  as 
two  and  a  half  years  of  work  and  fun. 

Future  of  Nursing. — As  a  new  pro¬ 
fession,  nursing  holds  only  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture.  Today  trained  nurses  are  admitted 
to  teaching  in  the  high  schools  and  nor¬ 
mal  schools.  Columbia  University  offers 
one  year’s  credit  towards  a  degree  to 
every  qualified  “R.N.”  In  the  United 
States  Army  nurses  are  commissioned  so 
they  rank  with  the  physicians  and  other 
officers.  Medicine  is  about  to  take  a 
profound  change,  and  the  nurse  of  to¬ 
morrow  will  supplant  the  doctor  of  to¬ 
day.  Nursing  has  come  to  the  fore  as 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  most  diseases.  A  nurse  may 
become  a  specialist  in  any  of  the  branches 
of  nursing,  and  I  have  known  trained 
nurses  who  later  became  doctors  of  medi¬ 
cine.  The  hope  of  the  future  of  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  health  nurse,  who,  having  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  society  and  with  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  right  qualifications  of 
heart  and  mind  can  lift  mankind  from 
a  plane  of  misery,  disease  and  death  to 
one  of  security — to  a  life  of  happiness 
and  productiveness.  Any  young  woman 
who  wishes  to  make  her  own  way  in  the 
world,  who  wants  to  get  away  from  the 
commonplace  and  enter  a  reaim  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  adventure  should  consider  nurse 
training  as  an  opportunity.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  nurse  meets  many  people  she 
could  never  meet  otherwise. 

The  country  girl  makes  the  best  nni’se. 
The  country  girl  is  of  fine  character, 
sturdy  constitution,  willing  to  learn,  and 
lias  a  dependability  and  resourcefulness 
not  common  among  city  girls.  Those  of 
us  close  to  the  situation  know  that  the 
farm  girl  returns  to  her  home  to  become 
a  better  wife,  an  intelligent  mother  and 
a  leader  in  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  her  community. 

CLARENCE  W.  WINCIIELL. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Mother:  “Now  children,  don’t  quar¬ 
rel.  What’s  the  matter?”  Junior: 
“We’re  playing  airplane,  and  Kitty  won’t 
jump  out  the  attic  window  with  your 
new  umbrella.” — Sunset  Magazine. 


Only’S  wiTTfT'” 

WBI’J  V  nil  IE  engine 

Up  to  lO  H-P.—  The  One-Profit  Engine  w 

I  Waist  You  To 
m  Test  It  30  Days 
AT  MY  RISK 


Engine  is 

It  is  really 


For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  ENGINES  which 
thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the 
most  dependable  and 

economical  in  the  world.  But  this  WITTE 
the  masterpiece  of  them  all. 
a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am 
so  proud  of  its  perfection  that  I  want  every 
farmer  to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine 
so  any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do 
almost  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s 
economical  in  operation.  Completely  equipped 
with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up  and 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an 
IRON  CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

CTARTS  easy  in  coldest 
weather.  Special  pis¬ 
ton  construction  meant 
more  power  for  less  fuel. 
Speed  regulator  enablem 
it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heav¬ 
iest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines,  iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee . 

All  Sizes  —  2  to  25  H-P. 


Special  WITTE  ' 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features: 


I  1-Light  Weight  Yet  Durable 
c  2— Valves-in-Head 
i  3— Throttling  Governor,  glv- 
|  ing  even  speed 

€  4— A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil, 
%  Gasoline  or  . Distillate  En- 

£  gine 

*  5— Perfect  High-Tension  Mag- 
?  neto  Ignition 

?  6— Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 

Wi/'ieininiMi/wi 

QUICK  SHIPMENTS 


Nearly  a  Year  To  Pay 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people  boosting  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my 
liberal  30  day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  Bmall  payments  to  suit. 
Scrap  your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 

On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will 
literally  pay  for  itself,  and  make  you  a  big 
profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply  send 
me  your  name  and  address— a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to 
you — the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or.  if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  our 
Log  and  Tree  Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig,  or  Pump  Catalogs 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
1896  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH.  PENNSYLVANIA 
MADE  FROM  NEAREST  OF  THESE  WAREHOUSES: 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y.,  BANCOR,  ME.  AND  10  OTHERS 


hour  sou  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  tertuizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  have  lime. 
The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other ;  20  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

No  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


Soil  Tested 


What  about  your  soil  ?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept  424,  Peoria  Illinois 


Good-bye  WOOD  CHUCKS! 


IET’S  all  go  after  the  woodchucks  at  the  same  time. 

j  That’s  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  for  good. 
A  tablespoonful  of  Cyanogas  A-Dust  in  each  burrow 
will  do  it.  It  gives  off  a  poison  gas  that  kills  them  all. 
Ask  your  County  Agent  about  International  Ground¬ 
hog  Day,  May  3,  1926. 

Kill  them  with 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF, 

"It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them” 

Just  as  effective  against  groundhogs,  prairie  dogs,  ground  squir¬ 
rels,  rats,  moles  and  ants.  Simple,  cheap  and  sure. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas  A-Dust  or  send  us  $2.50  for  a 
5 -lb.  tin,  express  collect. 

Write  for  Leaflet  180 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

511  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Spring  Flights 


The  people  of  New  York  State  who 
hoped  for  an  early  Spring  have  hung  up 
their  garden  rakes  and  gone  for  another 
toad  of  coke.  To  those  to  whom  this 
news  is  of  some  financial  interest  we  am 
nounce  that  here  is  another  late  Spring. 
Our  landscape  is  not  budding  into  pussy 
willows,  and  seems  more  revealing  of 
December  than  March.  A  cold  recep¬ 
tion  it  is  for  the  shorn  capitalists  return¬ 
ing  home  with  nothing  but  thin  clothing 
from  the  Florida  real  estate  bocm.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  these  arc  being  sent 
back  on  half-fare  by  the  Salvation  Army, 
but  that  others  have  too  much  pride  to 
accept  charity  and,  rather  than  send 
home  for  money  are  on  their  way  home 
afoot.  Very  few  communities  are  there, 
which  were  not  represented  in  Florida 
last  Winter. 

The  other  day  over  the  wireless  I 
heard  Donald  MacMillan,  the  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorer,  say  that  the  return  of  birds  to  a 
bleak  place  dike  the  Arctic  Circle  is  only 
explainable  as  a  homing  instinct.  Once 
upon  a  time,  said  he,  it  was  warm  at  the 
poles  and  these  .birds  had  their  home 
here  the  year  round.  This  homing  in¬ 
stinct  ‘has  been  handed  down  from  that 
period.  Migration  seems  to  be  extending 
to  man,  although  we  remark  that  it  is 
just  as  often  the  fatal  lack  of  work  in 
the  Summer  of  the  sunny  South,  as  it  is 
the  homing  instinct  which  is  responsible 
for  the  homeward  flight. 

Perkins,  the  black  man  from  Florida, 
who  serves  us  so  politely  all  Summer,  is 
one  of  those  who  journey  southward  for 
climate  and  northward  for  work.  This 
Winter  he  has  set  out.  orange  trees,  dis¬ 
daining  the  money-making  songs  of 
those  hypnotizing  Florida  promoters. 

“I  reckon  Florida  sun  just  turns  *ome 
of  those  northerners’  heads,”  he  explains. 
“After  seeing  orange  groves  tore  out  to 
sell  the  land  for  building  lots,  I  got  an 
idea  I  would  like  to  set  me  out  tin  acre 
of  orange  trees.  I  have  set  a  hundred 
trees,  and  I  hope  some  clay  you  all  will 
be  able  to  come  down  here  and  pull 
oranges  off  them.” 

That  is  the  end  of  Perk’s  longing  for 
land  of  his  own — somewhere.  At  one 
time  he  thought  seriously  of  buying  a 
few  acres  here  in  the  North,  but  he  was 
deterred  by  the  thought  of  the  long  cold 
Winters  spent  mostly  in  caring  for  stock, 
and  in  loneliness.  There  is  some  land 
on  this  farm  which  has  been  set  aside 
for  his  use,  and  this  he  has  set  out  to 
strawberries.  You  will  understand  that 
these  berries  will  be  cultivated  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  method  from  any  of  the  other  ber¬ 
ry  plants  on  this  farm.  I  believe  lie  is 
thinking  of  using  the  hill  system  instead 
of  the  runner  plant  on  the  broad  row. 
The  ground  is  rome  of  the  best  on  the 
farm,  a  blackish  sand  loam  which  keeps 
moist  in  the  driest  of  drought,  and  never 
bakes  more  than  a  delicate  crust.  We 
look  forward  to  .seeing  some  remarkable 
berries  there.  The  rows  run  next  to  the. 


roadside  fence,  and  a  hedge  of  healthy 
sod.  Perk  spent  a  prodigious  amount  of 
energy  there  hewing  away  with  his  big 
hoe,  which  gave  passing  motorists  a  clear 
view  of  his  effort.  This  was  before  he 
obtained  use  of  the  land.  Men  who  drove 
along  our  road  would  stop  to  watch 
it  seemed  to  them  a 
in  this  workingman’s 


and 

sht 


Perk’s  labor 
wonderful  si 
country. 

“Ain’t  Huger  workin’  you  pretty 

hard?”  would  come  the  amazed  question. 
i.nd  Pei’k  would  lean  up  against  a 
post,  all  politeness,  and  say. 

ah  don’t  reckon  Mistah  Unger 
about  my  doin’  this,  sub !  The 
I’m  just  doin’  this  myself !” 

“Well!  Is  that  so!  But  I  want  to 
ask  you  one  more  question.  What  are 
There’s  lots  of  easier 
off  sod  in  a  hedge 


handy 
“Why, 
knows 
fact  is, 


you  doing  it  for? 
jobs  than  cutting 


rov 


“Yes,  I  know  right  well  they  is.” 
Perk  would  agree  cautiously.  “But  ah 
aims  to  set  me  some  berry  plants  here 
and  try  a  diff’rent  way  o’  raisin’  ’em, 
that’s  all.”  Usually  the  questioner 
passed  on  satisfied,  having  forgotten  for 
the  time  that  Perk  hadn’t  told  him  why 
he  cut  off  the  hedge  of  sod.  For  though 
sod  roots  interfere  with  cultivation,  why 
did  he  need  to  get  so  close  to  the  edge? 
It  was  Perk’s  business  to  keep  them 
from  asking  that,  because  lie  did  not 
want  -to  tell  them  that  there  were  to  he 
only  two  of  these  long  rows  of  plants 
and  lie  planned  to  have  them  as  much 
out  of  the  boss’s  way  as  possible  so  they 
would  be  allowed  to  stay  there,  in  the 
best  land  on  the  farm,  in  easy  reach  of 
the  barn  door  where  he  could  tend  ’em 
with  his  hoe.  The  pleasure  he  found  in 
this  gruelling  task  was  justified  when 
Unger  said  to  him  with  the  last  install¬ 
ment  of  pay  money,  “When  you  come 
back  next  'Spring  you  can  have  those 
rows  of  -berries  by  the  roadside  for 
yours.” 

One  realizes  that  it  was,  no  doubt,  in 
some  such  way  that  Perk’s  father  bought 
himself  out  of  slavery,  then  bought  his 
wife  and  started  a  blacksmith  shop.  Any¬ 
how,  his  spirit  drives  Perk  at  60  to  strug¬ 
gle  against  compelling  odds — quack  grass 
and  the  sod  of  a  hedgerow  —  to  assert 
himself. 

Incidentally,  the  farm  people  of  this 
State  are  meeting  at  the  Capitol  this 
week,  to  struggle  against  what  may  well 
be  overwhelming  odds.  The  whole  politi¬ 
cal  power  of  a  great  State  and  a  great 
city  is  against  them,  and  if  they  gave  up 
and  submitted  to  taxation  without  rep¬ 
resentation,  most  onlookers  would  call 
them  wiser.  No  doubt  these  curious  on¬ 
lookers  will  'feel  moved  to  ask  our  peo¬ 
ple  why  they  came  so  far,  why  they 
wasted  perfectly  good  hard-earned  money 
on  carfare.  Who  made  you  do  it?  they 
will  ask.  And  our  people  from  the  farms 
will  try  to  manage  a  pleasant  smile, 
and  say,  “We  aim  to  run  our  own  schools 


— to  raise  our  own  children  in  our  own 
way !” 

And  these  good  people  will  seem  rath¬ 
er  startled  and  ask,  “Why  should  you 
care  so  much  where  they  are  educated  as 
long  as  they  get  good  teachers?”  And 
the  New  York  farmer  will  turn  his  eyes 
out  of  the  window,  answering,  “Why  did 
the  Puritans  come  to  Plymouth?”  And 
why  later  did  they  resist  a  tax  on  tea? 
Every  generation  has  to  fight  its  own 
battles,  and  this  is  ours.  We  want  only 
the  right  to  decide  for  or  against  con¬ 
solidation  of  our  country  schools.” 

Our  nation  has  progressed  by  flights 
into  the  unknown  made  against  a  hard 
wind.  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


The  Skunk  and  the  Bees 

I  have  been  reading  the  article  on  page 
361  by  E.  R.  Root  on  the  bumblebee,  our 
good  friend,  which  prompts  me  to  ask 
Mr.  Root  if  be  is  aware  that  the  skunk 
will  destroy  a  hive  of  bees.  I  have  been 
aware  for  many  years  that  skunks  rob 
bumblebees’  nests,  but  was  not  aware 
until  a  few  years  back  that  they  would 
destroy  a  colony  of  honey-bees.  When 
I  found  a  very  large  swarm  hanging  on 
a  bush  along  one  of  our  fields  I  put  them 
in  a  hive  and  left  them  setting  there,  as 
they  were  out  of  the  way,  thinking  to 
take  them  up  in  the  Fall  and  secure  a 
nice  hunch  of  honey,  as  it  was  an  im¬ 
mense  swarm.  Some  time  later  I  was 
passing  and  noticed  there  were  very  few 
bees,  and  my  first  thought  was  that  they 
had  left  the  hive,  but  noticing  the  grass 
tramped  flat  and  scratched  back  from  the 
hive  I  set  a  trap.  The  next  day  I  had 
the  skunk  but  at  was  dead,  as  the  bees 
that  were  left  had  stung  it  to  death  as 
soon  as  they  could  see  to  do  it.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  bee  knew  its  worst  enemy,  and 
although  it  meant  death  to  the  bee  as 
well  as  the  skunk,  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  their  stinger  which  mean  death 
to  them  as  well. 

I  have  three  hives  of  bees  in  my  yard, 
and  caught  a  skunk  at  the  entrance  of 
each  hive  last  season ;  also  with  the  help 
of  my  Scotch  shephprd  dog  about  a  dozen 
more  skunks  met  their  finish  during  the 
turkey  breeding  season,  but  not  until 
after  they  had  eaten  most  of  the  second 
laying  of  eggs  from  a  flock  of  *10  pure¬ 
bred  White  Holland  breeders. 

The  law  protecting  skunks  should  be 
l’epealed,  and  farmers  from  each  county 
should  write  their  Assemblyman  to  try 
to  have  it  done,  so  that  trappers  can  get 
busy  and  clean  up  this  nuisance.  The 
open  season  for  trapping  skunks  is  from 
Nov.  10  to  Feb.  10.  During  this  time 
the  skunk  remains  in  its  den  so  closely 
that  there  are  very  few  being  trapped, 
so  that  we  are  simply  breeding  skunks 
to  be  killed  by  autos  along  the  highways, 
as  many  are,  and  around  our  buildings 
when  molesting  poultry,  then  the  fur  is 
a  total  loss. 

Out  here  in  the  fertile  region  of  the 
Genesee  is  some  of  the  finest  clover  land 
in  this  country  where  clover  seed  was 
once  grown  in  large  quantities  and  clover 


hullers  were  running  every  Fall,  but  at 
the  present  time  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
huller.  and  all  on  account  of  the  pilfer¬ 
ing  skunk.  There  was  a  large  acreage 
of  Red  clover  in  this  locality  last  season, 
the  second  cutting  of  which  looked  very 
favorable  for  seed.  A  friend  of  mine 
had  quite  a  large  acreage  which  he  told 
me  would  be  left  for  seed,  as  he  had  all 
the  hay  lie  needed.  I  told  him  that  it 
would  not  fill,  as  there  were  no  bumble¬ 
bees  to  fertilize  the  blossom.  He  didn’t 
think  that  would  make  any  difference, 
but  found  out  later  there  was  no  seed. 
This  is  some  loss  when  you  consider  thi 
man  will  be  obliged  to  pay  out  money  for 
another  seeding.  While  there  is  so  much 
talk  about  helping  the  farmer,  here  is  a 
chance  to  do  something  more  than  talk. 

New  York.  D.  E.  GRAY. 


An  Experience  with  Thieves 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  of  my 
experience  with  fruit  thieves.  My  farm 
is  half  a  mile  outside  of  the  city  limits. 
A  few  years  ago  a  Polander  who  keeps 
a  general  store  in  the  city  here  was 
caught  shaking  one  of  my  Baldwin  apple 
trees  in  my  home  meadow,  and  putting 
the  apples  into  his  wagon.  We  had  him 
arrested  and  the  judge  fined  him  five 
dollars  with  costs,  amounting  to  $15. 

Another  year  two  Polanders  were 
driven  out  of  my  home  orchard  stealing 
apples,  only  to  go  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  farm  where  they  were  putting  apples 
in  a  two-busliel  bag.  I  made  them  empty 
the  bag  and  collared  one  of  them,  and 
dragged  him  part  of  the  way  home,  but 
he  broke  away  and  got  a  club  as  big  as 
a  baseball  bat  and  came  for  me.  As  he 
struck  I  jerked  my  head  one  side  and 
received  a  terrible  blow  on  the  shoulder. 
He  then  picked  up  a  piece  of  rock  and 
threw  it  at  me.  I  dodged  it,  then  he 
thumbed  his  nose  and1  they  ran  away  tak¬ 
ing  the  club  with  him.  An  ofiicer  was 
telephoned  for,  and  by  the  merest  chance 
they  were  caught  on  the  street  later  in 
the  day,  as  they  were  strangers  and  we 
did  not  know  where  to  look  for  them. 
They  were  tried  before  a  different  judge 
on  two  counts,  one  for  trespassing  and 
one  for  striking  me  with  the  club.  One 
dollar  on  each  count  with  costs  amount¬ 
ing  to  $26,  and  the  clubber  laughed  be¬ 
cause  he  got  off  so  easily.  My  shoulder 
swelled  and  a  large  abscess  formed,  and 
though  it  was  several  years  ago,  my 
shoulder  has  troubled  me  more  or  less 
ever  since.  The  clubber  had  no  prop¬ 
erty,  so  I  could  not  get  civil  damages. 
These  same  men  had  been  on  my  farm 
two  or  three  times  previously  stealing 
berries,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  here 
since.  A  few  days  after  this  trial  this 
same  judge  fined  a  man  ten  dollars  for 
striking  another  man  on  the  highway 
with  his  fist,  while  the  man  who  struck 
an  old  farmer  with  a  club  while  defend¬ 
ing  his  property  was  only  fined  one  dol¬ 
lar.  Such  is  the  working  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  mind. 

Connecticut.  wm.  a.  hirden. 
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fertilizer  prices 


the  idea  that  these  of  themselves  represent  genuine  values  and 
desirability  is  all  wrong! 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  fertilizer  buyers  to  get  away  from  the  price- per -ton, 
until  the  more  material  and  all-essential  features  of  a  given  Brand  are  conclusively 
studied. 

You  know  yourselves  that  the  welfare  of  your  soil  and  intended  crops  are  deserving  of  your  first 
and  most  careful  consideration,  the  best  that’s  in  you.  Before  buying  plant  foods  delve  into .  the  whys 
and  wherefors, — insist  upon  knowing  of  what  and  how  a  Brand  is  composed  in  every  last  detail. 

IT  IS  YOUR  RIGHT  TO  KNOW  AND  OUR  OBLIGATION  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
FERTILIZER  INDUSTRY  TO  HAVE  YOU  KNOW. 

Assemble  all  possible  information  for  comparison,  select  those  compositions  which  by  reason 
of  the  character  of  materials  and  balance,  best  adapt  themselves  to  your  soil  and  crops,  then ,  and 
only  then  should  the  element  of  price  come  in.  Outstanding  merit  of  the  goods  for  most  profitable 
crop  production  and  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  the  manufacturer  is  THE  thing,  price  next. 

Go  to  any  fertilizer  factory , — come  to  ours,  and  see  for  yourselves  what  goes  in  at  the  different  places 
to  make  an  analysis.  Anyone  can  make  cheap  fertilizers,  but  we  invariably  stand  for  bigger,  better  and  more 
prosperous  agriculture ,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  high  purpose  we  continue  the  production  of  the  best 
fertilizers  that  can  be  made, — the  “fertilizers  that  fertilize 

Be  a  real  fertilizer  buyer  rather  then  a  check-writer  for  mere  prices  with  a  string  of  cash  and  quantity  discounts.  Let  US  co-operate 
with  you  and  show  you  a  new  standard  of  fertilization  and  individual  service. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FOLDER 

The  Wilcox  Fertilizer  Company 

Mystic,  Connecticut 
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ROOFING 


lOOFt 


Think  of  it.  We  can 
now  sell  Exeell  Metal 
Roofing,  28  gauge  corru¬ 
gated  at  only  $3.15  per  100 
’  sq.  ft.  painted.  Galvanized, 
'  only  $4.60  If  yon  have  been  waiting  for  metal 
roofing  prices  to  come  down,  here  they  are — di¬ 
rect  from  factory  prices — lower  than  you  can 
get  anywhere  else.  Send  for  our  New  Catalog 
covering  all  styles  Metal  Roofing.  Siding,  Shin¬ 
gles,  Ridging,  Ceiling,  etc.,  will  save  you  money. 

PREPARED  ROOFING  ONLY  SI 10 

Don’t  buy  Roofing,  Paints,  Fencing,  Gas  Engines, 
Tires— anything  you  need  until  you  get  our 
latest  catalog.  You  can  see  and  try  our  roofing 
before  you  pay.  All  sold  on  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  Money  Saving  Catalog  today. 

The  United  Factories  Co.,  50 5ci“"ind.Bohi3 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Steel 

Wheels 


USSR 
for  This 

Tag 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 


MUSKRATS  Wanted 


FIIRQ1 

■  a  8  IB  ail  25.000  AT  ONCE 

If  S  55  HIGHEST  N.  Y.  PRICES  PAID 

Fret  Price  List. 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF,  156  West  26th  St.,  New  York,  N-Y. 


This  fret  windmill  book  is  full  of  in¬ 
formation  that  you  should  have.  It 
will  obligate  you  in  no  way  to  write 
for  it.  Send  your  name  and 
address  only , 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

ON  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RY. r 


Write  for  free  booklet  about  fertile  Virginia 
farms  with  improvements.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Livestock,  trucking,  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Fast  transportation  at  reasonable  rates 
to  nearby  markets.  Schools  and  churches 
excellent — good  roads  and  taxes  low. 

K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 

ROOM  It.  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RY..  RICHMOND,  VA» 


Ilf  you  have  plenty  of 
-water  during  an  eight- 
mile  breeze,  it's  because 
your  STAR  is  on  the  job.  If  you  get 
uninterrupted,  efficient  service  over  a 
maximum  span  of  years,  thank  your 
etars  you  have  a  STAR1 

tThe  new  STAR  WINDMILL  with 
Timken  Tapered  Roller  or  No-Oil-Em 
bearings,  running  in  oil,  provides 
water  in  the  lighter  winds  and  re¬ 
quires  almost  no  attention. 

Its  scientific  wheel  construction,  run- 
ning-in-oil  lubrication  and  superior 
quality  throughout  —  PLUS  the 
GALVAZINK  protection  —  mean 
that  your  STAR  will  last  —  and  last 
—  and  LAST! 

FLINT  Sc  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  Y  Kendalville,  Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


EEDHAM 
CROWN 
GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 
CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.Y. 


A  Pollenizer  for  the 
Napoleon  Cherry 

In  my  neighbor’s  yard  is  a  fine  tree  of 
the  Napoleon  cherry.  This  blossoms  full 
eadh  season  but  has  never  borne  fruit. 
I  am  wondering  if  this  variety  may  not 
be  self-sterile.  I  know  that  Bing  is  so 
when  planted  alone.  In  a  nearby  region 
a  cherry  called  Yellow  Spanish  is  bearing 
big  crops;  how  would  this  do  as  a  pol¬ 
lenizer?  F.  E.  B. 

Tryon,  N.  C. 

Napoleon  is  self-sterile,  that  is,  it  will 
set  no  fruit  if  pollinated  with  its  own 
pollen.  In  fact,  all  sweet  cherries  are 
self-sterile  so  far  as  is  at  present  known. 
But  in  addition  some  are  inter-sterile. 
The  notorious  example  is  that  of  the 
Bing,  Lambert,  and  Napoleon  cherries, 
which  if  planted  together  will  produce 
no  fruit.  The  one  will  not  properly  fer¬ 
tilize  the  other.  Black  Tartarian  and 
Windsor  appear  to  be  good  pollenizers 
for  most  varieties.  Yellow  Spanish  will 
pollinate  Napoleon  satisfactorily. 

H.  B.  T. 


Notes  from  the  Vermont 
Hills 

Still  in  the  lap  of  Winter,  but  we  are 
hoping  that  it  may  be  the  last  lap.  Na¬ 
ture  seems  to  have  had  just  so  much  cold 
and  snow  and  blow  in  store  for  us,  and 
we  are  bound  to  get  it  whether  or  no. 
A  row  of  three-year-old  arbor-vitae  on 
the  north  side  of  the  flower  garden  is 
completely  invisible,  and  just  the  tips  of 
the  3-ft.  white  spruces  are  showing.  The 
branches  of  the  larger  pines  are  droop¬ 
ing  and  ice-laden  on  the  snow.  Still  we 
have  reminders  of  Spring  and  I  am  bak¬ 
ing  the  earth  today  to  plant  the  tomatoes, 
peppers,  early  cauliflower  and  seven  vari¬ 
eties  of  asters.  Billy,  the  three-year-old, 
has  been  trying  to  rush  the  season  by 
planting  a  generous  supply  of  Thomas 
Laxtons  on  a  snow  bank  by  the  door- 
stone.  Doubtless  they  might  grow  and 
thrive  like  the  poppy  seeds  or  clover  but 
they  would  be  unfortunately  situated. 
Sou  disregarded  the  fact  that  the  peas 
had  just  arrived  from  the  seedsman  and 
that  I  had  fully  intended  to  plant  them 
in  my  own  garden.  I  think  that  I  may 
fairly  call  it  my  own  garden,  for  the 
menfolk  seldom  intrude,  in  fact,  they  give 
it  a  wide  berth,  albeit  they  are  all  very 
fond  of  fresh  vegetables.  I  do  not  mind 
though,  for  a  wheel  hoe  is  a  very  fas¬ 
cinating  implement  to  use  in  mellow  soil, 
and  I  have  had  sorrowful  experience  in 
digging  tender  young  plants  from  under 
the  improperly  adjusted  teeth  of  a  horse- 
drawn  cultivator. 

A  woodpecker  with  a  snaky  head  and 
long,  powerful  bill  is  hammering  a  tattoo 
on  a  piece  of  frozen  suet  nailed  to  the 
window  ledge.  The  chickadees  scatter 
before  him,  but  they  'have  their  revenge 
on  Helen,  the  cat.  She  -is  in  a  fair  way 
to  succumb  to  nervous  prostration.  She 
sits  on  the  sill  inside  the  room  making 
frantic  and  futile  dives  at  the  glass  while 
the  tiny  gray  and  black  fellows  sit  just 
outside  unconcernedly  pecking  at  the  suet. 
They  were  wary  at  first  but  learn  so 
easily.  They  will  take  food  from  our 
hands  if  there  is  none  on  the  sill.  How 
disgusted  they  are  when  we  offer  them 
breadcrumbs ! 

We  have  a  panther  reported  in  our 
vicinity.  Quite  thrilling,  but  I  fancy  they 
are  poor  neighbors.  I  wonder  what  at¬ 
tracts  so  many  of  the  larger  wild  ani¬ 
mals  the  past  few  seasons?  Hitherto 
they  have  been  almost  unknown  about 
here  save  for  an  occasional  bobcat.  Per¬ 
haps  its  is  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  deer. 

The  sugar  season  promises  to  be  late, 
if  it  comes  at  all.  Last  year  the  heavi¬ 
est  run  was  in  the  latter  part  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  I  wish  I  might  lend  our  Indiana 
farmer  a  few  of  our  idle  maple  trees.  I 
feel  sure  that  she  would  make  good  use 
of  them. 

The  13-year-old  has  just  finished  a 
braided  rug  in  shades  of  light  tans  and 
brown  with  touches  of  old  blue.  It  is 
really  very  attractive.  She  is  beginning 
another  of  gray  and  old-  rose  for  her  own 
room.  It  will  doubtless  be  finished  by 
the  time  that  she  acquires  the  room.  We 
plan  to  remodel  the  whole  house  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permits.  Living  in  a 
‘’roofless”  house  for  a  week,  or  possibly 
two,  is  fraught  with  possibilities  of  ex¬ 
citing  times  if  weather  conditions  are 
right. 

There  is  a  plot  of  ground,  75  x  100  ft., 
on  the  east  of  the  house  that  we  plan 
to  give  over  entirely  to  flowers  save  for 
the  space  occupied  by  two  cherry  trees 
and  three  grapevines.  The  man  of  the 
house  warns  me  that  the  proper  care  of 
them  would  take  the  whole  time  of  one 
man,  but  I  am  willing  to  risk  it.  I  wish 
I  knew  how  to  plan  the  garden  intelli¬ 
gently.  It  is  easy  enough  for  a  small 
place,  but  such  a  large  plot  will  call  for 
an  amount  of  study.  Perennial  phlox, 
columbine  and  Iris  we  have  in  abundance 
and  in  a  riot  of  color.  I  suppose  they 
will  provide  background  for  those  that  we 
have  in  lesser  quantities. 

ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


Top -  Dressing 
Talk  No.  7 

Who  gets  top  prices? 

IT’S  significant  that  the  vegetables  that  fetch 
the  top-notch  prices  at  the  market — the  fancy 
produce  that  the  buyers  bid  for  eagerly — gen¬ 
erally  come  from  fertilized  fields — truck  farms 
where  they  use  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

For  Arcadian  is  guaranteed  to  contain  25%% 
ammonia — one-third  more  than  any  other  top¬ 
dressing  fertilizer.  In  addition  Arcadian  yields 
up  its  nitrogen  fast  enough  for  the  demands  of 
the  plant,  but  is  not  subject  to  waste  through 
leaching.  It’s  kiln-dried  and  screened,  fine  and 
dry,  ready  to  be  applied  by  hand  or  machine. 


Will  you  accept  definite  proof? 

Our  bulletins  showhowpractical  truck  farmers 
have  reaped  bumper  profits  by  the  use  of  Arca¬ 
dian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  to  our  nearest  office — now ! 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal.  Medina,  Ohio 


r 


The  Barrett  Company,  (Address  nearest  office)  K-7 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am 

especially  interested  in . 

( Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above)' . . . 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Name- 


When  You  Poison  Use  a  Peerless 

A  PEAL  HAND  DUST  GUN 

Apply  dust  insecticide  and  fungicide  with  a 
Peerless  Hand  Dust  Gun  and  get  results 

The  load  is  divided  front  and  rear — equally  balanced. 
Dust  can  be  regulated  to  any  density  desired. 

Fan  is  ball  bearing  and  hub  is  packed  in  grease. 

Will  dust  one  ortwo  rows.  Will  dust  underneaththe  leaves 
Can  also  be  used  for  medium  size  trees. 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and 
mention  this  paper 

Peerless  Dust  Gun  Company 

1600  East  24th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


time  you  had 
a  Planet  Jr. 

YOU  have  no  Idea  of  how  much 
time  and  work  Planet  Jr.  Drills 
andWheelHoes  save — unless  you 
have  used  them  yourself.  The 
Planet  Jr.  No.  25  Combination 
Seeder  and  Wheel  Hoe,  for  in¬ 
stance.  It  does  most  of  the  garden 
work,  from  planting  time  up  to 
frost;  plows,  plants,  hoes,  weed3 
and  -ultivates.  No  wonder  it’s 
callel  the  “complete  gardener”. 

Get  a  Planet  Jr.  this  year  and 
enjoy  your  own  corn, peas,  beans, 
etc.,  right  fresh  and  tasty  from 
your  wn  patch.  Write  for 
Planet  Jr.  catalog,  free  with  new 
garden  handbook. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc. 

For  5-?  Years  Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Specialized  Field  and  Garden 
Implements  in  the  World 
Dept  38  5th  &  Glenwood  Ave» 
Philadelphia 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


About  the  most  home-like  thing  that 
has  happened  since  we  entered  this 
“flat"  come  unexpectedly  the  other  night. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  big  chair  trying  to 
imagine  that  the  steam  radiator  at  my 
back  was  a  roaring  lire  of  apple  wood  at 
Hope  Farm,  when  a  small  figure  clad  in 
a  flannel  nightgown  ran  across  the  room 
and  climbed  in  my  lap.  It  was  little 
Camille,  just  ready  for  bed. 

“Won't  you  please  tell  me  a  story? 

I  didn’t  hit  anybody  at  school  today.” 

This  little  girl  has  a  bright,  active 
mind — really  a  wonder  at  memorizing 
and  reasoning  out  her  little  problems  but 
I  imagine  she  is  one  of  those  who 

“Know  my  rights  and  knowing  dare 
maintain.’*' 

Perhaps  some  of  the  other  little  girls 
will  testify  that  Camille,  like  many  an¬ 
other  older  person,  has  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  her  social  rights,  and  full  deter¬ 
mination  to  conduct  both  defensive  and 
offensive  campaigns  to  maintain  them. 
The  wise  human  character  will  content 
himself  with  defending  such  rights  as 
naturally  belong  to  him.  When  he  runs 
out  and  tries  to  rub  his  rights  into  the 
other  fellow  he  puts  himself  wrong,  and 
a  life  spent  in  defending  wrongs  leads 
finallv  to  a  form  of  slavery.  The  Saxons 
found  that  out  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
Had  they'  stood  firmly7  in  their  camp,  on 
the  defensive,  their  battle  axes  would 
have  sheared  the  title  of  “Conqueror” 
away  from  the  great  William’s  name. 
They  ran  out  of  a  safe  post,  tried  to  in¬ 
flate"  their  rights  and  punctured  their 
tires.  When  you  take  the  air  out  of  a 
right  you  make  it  into  a  wrong. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  this  little  flan¬ 
nel-clad  figure  as  the  Saxon  army,  as 
she  cuddled  up  against  me,  yet  she  had 
made  a  brave  struggle  to  do  as  that 
army  should  have  done  and  she  deserved 
some  little  reward.  So  I  got  a  blanket, 
wrapped  it  around  her,  turned  off  the 
electric  light  and  started  a  story.  We 
could  play  that  this  boiling  steam  pipe 
behind  us  was  our  big  fire  at  home,  and 
that  the  flicker  of  the  lights  out  in  the 
alley  represented  the  play  of  the  fire¬ 
light  over  the  books  and  pictures,  the 
old  sword,  the  flag  and  the  other  things 
on  the  walls  of  my  room.  And  just  for 
a  moment  we  saw  our  old  friend  the 
moon  at  the  end  of  the  long  alley  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  It  was  the  same  old 
moon  we  can  see  over  our  hills  at  home. 
There  he  looks  benignly  upon  us.  Here 
he  seems  to  put  on  a  regretful  look  as 
if  to  say: 

••j  feei  sorry  for  you — poor  prisoners 

of  hope.”  j 

x'Le  story  was  about  Cousin  Wood¬ 
chuck.  Mr.  Mouse  and  the  Chase  girls. 
We  should  have  had  Brother  Rabbit, 
Simon  Snake  and  Charlie  Crow  m  it,  1 
suppose,  but  many  a  young  wife  has 
spoiled  the  Christmas  mince  pie  by  try¬ 
ing  to  crowd  in  too  many  things.  I  can 
hardly  think  of  a  place  within  miles  of 
us  where  a  woodchuck  could  find  room 
to  dig  his  hole  but  curled  up  before  the 
radiator,  my  little  auditor  found  the 
story  very  real.  I  wanted  to  bring  in 
a  ghost  or  two,  but  Mother  has  good 
ears,  and  she  thinks  it  well  to  censor  my 
stories,  and  when  I  start  on  a  trip  away 
from  the  solid  earth  she  holds  up  a 

finger  with:  .  ,,  , 

-Now  stop — you  will  frighten  that 

imaginative  little  child !” 

Just  as  I  got  to  the  point  where  the 
robbers  had  Mr.  Chase  tied  to  a  tree 
and  were  bundling  the  Chase  girls  into 
their  car,  I  felt  a  little  sigh  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  the  small  head  fell  against  my 
arm.  The  child  was  asleep.  I  am  sorry 
she  did  not  hear  how  Mr.  Mouse  gnawed 
the  string  which  bound  Mr.  Chase  and 
how  Cousin  Woodchuck  deflated  the 
schemes  of  those  robbers  by  biting 
through  their  tires!  Some  people  think 
the  chief  merit  of  a  story  is  its  power 
to  keep  people  awake.  I  was  not  so 
sure  and  one  of  the  most  useful  things 
in  the  average  family  is  the  power  to 
send  the  children  to  sleep  at  the  proper 
time.  I  carried  my  little  audience  into 
the  bedroom  and  tucked  her  in  beside 
the  two  dolls.  The  child  lay  there  with 
a  smile  on  her  face  perfectly  sure  that 
her  friends,  Mr.  Mouse  and  Woodchuck 
escaped  with  their  usual  luck.  The  big 
doll  lay  there  with  that  vacant  impu¬ 
dent  stare  which  dollmakers  seem  to 
think  befits  their  goods.  I  went  back 
to  my  big  chair  thinking  how  all  through 
the  ages  the  influence  of  little  children 
has  done  so  much  to  change  the  char¬ 
acter  of  men  and  women  and  make  and 
remake  history.  As  I  sat  there  in  the 
shadow  there  came  to  mind  the  story 
Colonel  O’Brien  once  told  me  about  the 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Fredericksburg!  It  was  not  really  a 
battle,  it  was  a  slaughter.  The  Southern 
soldiers  were  entrenched  at  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill.  If  you  walk  over  the  battle¬ 
field  today  you  will  realize  the  horrible 
task  put  upon  the  Northern  soldiers  to 
climb  that  hill  in  the  face  of  those  for¬ 
tifications.  It  was  even  a  harder  task 
than  that  which  faced  txusfcavus  Adolphus 
?,00  years  ago,  when  he  tried  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  a  similar  hill  at  Nuremburg. 


The  battle  should  never  have  been  fought 
but  the  people  of  the  North,  who  did 
none  of  the  fighting,  demanded  a  battle. 
Burnside,  the  Union  general,  was  driven 
into  the  conflict  against  his  judgment. 
My  father  was  killed  in  that  battle.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  trace  it  he  was  shot  down 
on  a  steep  hillside.  He  led  his  company 
up  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  en¬ 
trenchments  .and  there  they  were  mowed 
down  like  grass  before  a  scythe!  So  you 
can  realize  that  this  battle  means  much 
to  me.  And  Col.  O'Brien?  When  I 
finished  college  I  went  to  Mississippi  to 
work  on  a  small  weekly  p.aper  in  a  little 
muddy  town  at  the  end  of  a  short  rail¬ 
road  spur*.  Col.  O’Brien  was  foreman  of 
the  office — a  tall,  erect  man  with  long 
hair  and  a  “goatee”  on  his  chin.  Your 
ordinary  “Mississippi”  colonel  is  supposed 
to  talk  rather  than  work,  but  Colonel 
( VBrien  was  a  worker — seldom  talking. 
There  was  some  mystery  about  this  si¬ 
lent  man.  I  never  could  make  out  what 
it  was.  Now7  and  then  he  would  drink 
a  bottle  of  wine  with  some  old  comrade. 
The  only  effect  it  would  have  upon  him 
would  be  to  loosen  his  tongue.  lie  would 
talk  fluently  in  a  language  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  his  usual  short,  military  com¬ 
mands.  If  I  remember  correctly  there 
had  been  some  reunion  of  old  Confed¬ 
erate  soldiers  and  Colonel  O’Brien  came 
back  from  it  in  one  of  his  talkative 
moods.  It  was  a  dull  Winter  afternoon. 
The  streets  were  knee-deep  in  mud,  the 
air  raw  and  chilly.  Our  office  was  heated 
by  a  big  fireplace  at  one  end.  Work  was 
slack,  and  several  old  soldiers  had  come 
in  to  talk  over  old  times.  I  suppose 
that  as  a  Yankee  my  presence  cast  some¬ 
thing  of  restraint  over  them,  although 
in  the  years  I  spent  at  the  South  I  found 
very  little  of  insult  or  offense. 


Colonel  O’Brien  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  fire  with  his  comrades  around  him. 
He  looked  at  me  curiously. 

“I  reckon  you  told  me  once  your  father 
vras  killed  at  Fredericksburg?” 

"Yes,  that  is  true.  Were  you  there?” 

“Certain  I  was.  These  three  men  with 
me.  We  were  in  Barksdale’s  Mississip- 
pians — the  best  soldiers  in  the  army.” 

“I  reckon  that’s  right,”  broke  in  his 
comrades. 

“Well,  Colonel,  now  you  have  started, 
won’t  you  fell  me  some  of  the  mo-t 
impressive  things  you  can  remember 
about  that  fight?”- 

If  you  are  ever  placed  in  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  you  will  always  remember  it.  There 
I  was,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  My 
father’s  death  had  changed  the  course 
of  my  life  about  as  much  as  any  human 
events  can  obangg  life.  Here  were  four 
men  who  had  fought  against  my  father. 
Any  one  of  them  may  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  death.  Perhaps  you  can 
realize  what  all  this  meant  to  me,  as 
the  colonel  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth 
and  looked  reflectively  at  me.  “Well,” 
he  said,  “I  reckon  the  charge  of  that 
Irish  brigade  against  our  breastworks  hit 
me  hardest.  They  were  all  big  men  with 
green  ribbons  in  their  hats.  They  got 
up  within  20  rods  of  us  once  and  stood 
there  shaking  their  fists  at  us  as  we  shot 
them  down.  I  hated  to  give  the  order. 
‘The  Irish  forever,’  says  I.  The  greatest 
fighters  on  earth — only  on  the  wrong 
side.” 

The  colonel  stopped  to  light  his  pipe — 
pride  of  race  glowing  in  his  eyes.  Then 
one  of  the  comrades  spoke  up. 

“Say,  Colonel,  tell  him  about  that  let¬ 
ter  we  found  !” 

The  colonel  took  a  splinter  from  the 
fire  and  started  his  pipe  into  action. 
Then  with  a  wreath  of  blue  smoke  around 
his  face  he  started  the  story — his  com¬ 
rades  nodding  approval  as  he  went  on. 

I  wish  I  could  give  his  exact  language 
and  imitate  his  gestures,  but  briefly  stated 
here  is  the  story  : 

About  the  middle  of  the  fight  there 
came  a  new  charge — a  mass  of  blue  uni¬ 
formed  men  rushed  up  the  hill.  The 
Southerners  waited  until  they  were  close 
by  and  then  opened  with  rifle  and  can¬ 
non.  They  noticed  one  big  man,  an  offi¬ 
cer.  A  tall  man  with  a  black  beard.  He 
came  on  ahead  waving  his  -sword  -and  call¬ 
ing  to  his  men.  Then  came  a  staggering 
crash  of  muskets  and  cannon,  and  when 
the  smoke  lifted  there  lay  the  big  Yankee 
so  close  to  the  breastworks  that  a  boy 
could  have  hit  him  with  a  stone.  The 
ground  around  him  was  covered  with 
dead  men.  The  Yankee  soldiers  were 
running  back.  There  was  nothing  for 
the  Southern  men  to  do  except  stand 
there  until  another  charge  was  made. 
Suddenly  they  saw  that  big  Yankee  turn 
over  on  his  side  and  painfully  reach  into 
his  breast  pocket  and  pull  out  a  letter. 
There  he  lay  in  the  chilly  air  reading 
that  letter  over  and  over,  glancing  now 
and  then  up  at  the  breastworks.  The 
Southern  soldiers  watched  him.  For  lack 
of  something  better  to  do  they  fell  to 
betting  on  who  the  letter  was  from.  They 
organized  a  sort  of  pool,  putting  up  their 
money.  The  majority  bet  it  was  from 
his  wife;  others  said  it  was  from  his 
sweetheart ;  a  few  said  his  mother ;  others 
his  sister.  As  they  watched  the  big 
Yankee’s  hand  dropped,  his  hand  fell  still 


Leak-proof,  fire-proof ,  lightning-proof 


Use  Channeldrain  Roofing  on  your 
buildings.  Its  scientific  patented  lap 
construction  prevents  leaks.  The  lap 
contains  the  draining  channel  and  rain 
that  gets  under  the  edge  of  the  lap 
drains  off  through  this  channel. 

A  full  weight  base,  heavi¬ 
ly  coated  with  pure  zinc, 
insures  long  life  for  Chan-  /  >— 

neldrain.  The  durability  \  VVlICCllIl 

CORRUGATING  COMPANY  1 


of  a  galvanized  roof  is  combined  with 
this  new  principle  which  prevents  leaks 
and  insures  satisfaction  and  economy. 

Examine  Channeldrain  at  your 
dealer’s  store  and  you  will  be  quick  to 
appreciate  the  exclusive  advantages 
of  this  superior  roofing. 
For  long  life  and  econ¬ 
omy  use  28  gauge 
Roofing  or  heavier. 


Wheeling  Hinge-Joint  Fence 

Best  for  cattle,  hog,  poultry  and  all  farm  enclosures.  Heavily 
coated  with  pure  zinc — not  merely  galvanized — it  stands  up 
year  after  year,  under  all  conditions.  Its  Hinge- Joint,  the 
most  accepted  form  of  knot,  means  greatest  strength  and 
flexibility.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Wheeling  Hinge-Joint  Fence. 


Wheeling  Corrugating  Co.,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


r>  ,  New  York 

Branches —  St.  Louis 


Philadelphia 
Kansas  City 


Chicago 

Chattanooga 


Minneapolis 

Richmond 


USE 
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AGRICO 

FERTILIZERS 

For  AU  Crops 

“AGRICO”  Fertilizers  represent  more 
than  half  a  century  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  guided  by  scientific  research 
and  checked  by  exhaustive  field  tests. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  Street,  New  York 


“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  iu  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  c.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  rieiil. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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No.  3 


This  is  a  favorite  with  farmers,  poultry- 
men,  dairymen  and  in  large  gardens,  etc. 
Unexcelled  for  white  -wash,  cold  water 
paints,  kalsomine,  etc.  Perfect  agitation. 

Heavy  galvanized 
or  brass  12  fial. 
tank.  G  ra  p  b i te 
packing  in  pump. 
No  leather  cups. 
Brass  ball  valves 
and  pump  cylin- 
d  e  r  ;  reinforced 
tank  bottom.  8  ft. 
high  pressure  °8 
in.  hose;  lever 
shut  off;  screen 
nozzle.  2  in.  face 
metal  wheel;  steel 
handles. 

This  is  only  one 
of  many  dif- 
ferent  sizes  and 
styles. 

A  Sprayer  for  Every  Purpose- 
Write  for  Catalog 

The  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

892  Maple  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PICKERING  governor 

Whether  you  operate  a  Fordson,  Wallis  or  any 
other  tractor,  equip  it  with  a  Pickering  Governor  for 
better  and  cheaper  power. 

For  the  Pickering  is  the  only  governor  made  with¬ 
out  joints  or  links,  a  scientific  principle  that  in¬ 
sures  steady,  even  speed  and  the  right  amount  of 
power  for  all  loads. 

This  principle  makes  the  Pickering  the  most  re¬ 
sponsive  governor  manufactured  and  actually  adds 
years  to  the  life  of  your  tractor  by  eliminating  un¬ 
necessary  wear  and  tear. 

The  built-in  Speed  Changer,  found  only  on  the 
Pickering,  permits  a  wide  range  cf  speed  without 
shutting  down  the  motor. 

And  many  farmers  tell  us  that  the  saving  of  fuel 
alone  in  60  days  pays  the  Governor's  cost. 

Mail  coupon  for  free  pamphlet  "A  Better  Day’s 
Work  With  Pickering  Governors.”  It  tells  how  to 
get  better  and  cheaper  power  from  your  tractor. 

The  PICKERING  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn 


Send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  03D. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Name  and  Size  of  Tractor 


FARQUHAR 


Grain  Threshers 

Do  a  nice,  clean  job  of  threshing  any  kind  of 
grain.  The  Perfect  Running  Balance  gives  a 
uniform  motion  to  the  entire  machine.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  grain  is  separated  immediately 
back  of  the  cylinder,  giving  ample  room  for 
cleaning. 

Equipped  with  self-feeder,  weigher,  bagger, 
wind  stacker,  and  every  device  for  clean,  rapid 
threshing. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.  limited 

BOX  530  YORK,  PA. 


STATION  C.M.S.C. 
BROADCASTING  our 

8th  ANNUAL  SALE  of 

LEADCLADandGALVANIZED 
METAL  ROOFING 

WIRE  FENCE— BARBED  WIRE 
POST-GATES— PAINT 

We  have  the  Quality  and  Price 
Write  Us— We  Pay  the  Freight 

CONSUMERS*  MFC.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

P.  0.  Box  342  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  PowerCulti  vator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E„  Minneapolis,  Minn 


clutching  the  letter.  He  had  fainted. 
Then  a  young  fellow  who  had  bet  on 
“sweetheart”  jumped  over  the  'breast¬ 
works,  ran  and  snatched  the  letter  from 
the  Yankee’s  hand.  He  brought  it  back 
and  gave  it  to  the  colonel  to  read  and  de¬ 
cide  the  bet. 

As  the  colonel  told  his  story  the  dark¬ 
ness  had  seemed  to  ooze  in  upon  us  from 
the  outside.  The  room  had  gone  from 
gray  to  black.  The  faces  of  the  com¬ 
rades  were  tense  in  the  firelight.  I  had 
listened  to  the  story  with  strange  feel¬ 
ings  and  II  could  not  resist  the  desire  to 
know  it  all. 

“Well,  Colonel,  who  won  the  bet?” 
That  was  the  best  way  I  could  frame 
my  question. 

“Well,  Sar,  I  reckon  I  never  knew  a 
stranger  tale.  All  that  letter  had  in  it 
was  : 

“ Dear  Father:  I  love  you.  Why  don't 
you  come  home  to  see  us?” 

“Mighty  strange,  it  always  ’pears  to  me. 
And  nobody  won  the  bet.  There  was  a 
chance  for  somebody  to  make  a  heap  of 
money  if  they  had  guessed  right.  But 
say,  boys,  it’s  time  to  go  home.  No  use 
dawdling  here.” 

The  story  came  hack  to  me  as  little 
Camille  slumbered  on  with  the  big  doll 
beside  her.  And  the  same  old  puzzling 
questions  came  back  to  mind.  From  ail 
I  can  learn  my  father  was  a  big,  tall 
man  with  a  black  beard.  Colonel 
O’Brien  tallies  quite  well  with  the  spot 
where  his  regiment  was  in  action.  Per¬ 
haps?  Who  knows?  I  know  not  what 
to  think  of  it. 

Anyway,  I  seemed  to  he  back  in  that 
dark  printing  office  listening  to  the  old 
story  until  I  felt  a  hand  on  my  shoulder  : 

“Come,  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  How 
does  it  happen  that  you  sat  up  so  late.” 

How  does  it  happen,  indeed— that  mem¬ 
ory  can  steal  the  mind  away? 

n.  w.  c. 


Hulled  Corn 

Can  you  give  me  instruction  for  mak¬ 
ing  hulled  corn?  When  I  was  a  girl  a 
man  came  around  selling  what  he  called 
hulled  corn  and  it  was  delicious  to  eat. 
'It  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  just  com¬ 
mon  yellow  corn  'hulled.  Do  you  have 
to  use  wood  ashes?  If  so,  is  there  any 
choice  in  the  kind  of  wood  one  uses  to 
make  the  ashes?  How  long  can  one  keep 
the  corn  after  hulled?  mrs.  j.  k. 

Wood  ashes  are  now  superseded  by 
commercial  potash  or  soda  for  hulling 
corn,  though  the  ashes  were  used  in  olden 
times. 

New  England  taste  demands  a  well- 
ripened  white  flint  corn  for  hulling,  other 
sections  prefer  yellow,  but  it  is  always 
flint  corn.  Babbitt’s  potash  is  used  to 
remove  the  hulls,  the  proportion  being 
one  full  pound  to  a  bushel  of  corn.  Of 
course,  when  preparing  corn  for  home 
use  .the  same  proportion  would  be  ob¬ 
served  in  smaller  quantities.  An  iron 
kettle  halif-filled  with  water  is  put  on  the 
stove,  the  potash  added  when  the  water 
warms,  and  the  corn  put  in  when  it 
comes  to  a  boil.  In  about  an  hour  the 
starch  will  come  out  of  the  corn,  thick¬ 
ening  the  lye.  The  corn  must  be  well 
stirred  from  the  bottom,  to  avoid  burn¬ 
ing,  and  the  kettle  kept  back  on  the  stove, 
so  the  corn  will  simmer  without  boiling 
hard.  After  the  first  hour  corn  must  he 
dipped  out  and  tested  in  cold  water,  to 
see  if  the  hulls  slip.  If  left  in  the  pot¬ 
ash  too  long  it  becomes  dark  and  sodden  ; 
if  too  short,  it  cannot  be  cooked  tender. 
About  1%  to  two  hours  is  the  usual 
time.  The  corn  is  then  washed  in  clear 
water.  When  made  in  large  quantities 
a  clean,  new  broom,  with  about  six  inches 
of  the  straw  cut  off.  is  used  to  rub  off  the 
hulls;  a  stiff  whisk  would  answer  the 
same  purpose  with  small  quantities.  A 
quantity  of  water  will  be  used  during  this 
scrubbing,  the  hulls  being  poured  off  with 
the  water.  Put  the  corn  on  to  boil  in 
clear  water  ;  when  it  reaches  the  boiling 
point  draw  it  back,  so  that  it  may  sim¬ 
mer.  It  should  not  be  stirred,  as  this 
makes  it  mushy.  It  requires  long,  slow 
simmering ;  when  sufficiently  cooked  it 
may  be  salted  to  taste,  and  drained  in  a 
colander.  When  served  it  is  either  eaten 
with  milk,  or  warmed  up  with  butter  in  a 
frying  pan,  and  served  like  a  vegetable. 
In  the  Summer  hulled  corn  would  fer¬ 
ment  very  quickly,  so  its  manufacture 
takes  place  only  after  hard  freezing  has 
started  in  the  Fall. 

Hulled  corn  may  also  he  prepared  as 
follows :  Wash  two  quarts  of  shelled 

corn  to  remove  loose  bits ;  then  place  in 
a  large  iron  kettle  with  two  heaping 
tablespoons  of  saleratus.  cover  with  cold 
water,  let  come  to  a  boil  slowly  and  cook 
about  an  hour.  Remove  the  kettle  from 
fire,  drain  off  the  water,  then  pour  the 
corn,  from  which  the  hulls  will  already 
be  loosened,  into  a  large  pan  of  water. 
Rub  the  corn  between  the  hands  to 
loosen  the  hulls ;  after  taking  off  all  those 
partly  loosened  put  it  on  again  in  warm 
water,  let  boil  about  half  an  hour,  then 
try  to  remove  the  rest  of  the  hulls  by 
rubbing  as  before.  After  all  hulls  are 
removed,  wash  the  corn  in  at  least  half  a 
dozen  clear  waters,  then  put  on  once 
more  in  warm  water,  and  when  it  boils 
drain  and  add  fresh  water.  Let  the  corn 
cook  in  this  last  water  until  tender,  salt¬ 
ing  to  taste.  If  the  hulls  do  not  come  off 
readily  let  the  corn  boil  an  hour  longer, 
adding  a  teaspoon  more  saleratus. 


of  Better  Feeding  Quality 


Every  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  will  teH 
you  that  sound,  well-matured  corn  will  produce  more 
pounds  of  pork  than  soft  or  poorly  developed  ears. 

Cut  down  the  proportion  of  nubbins,  poorly  filled 
and  soft  ears  in  your  crop  by  using  a  well-balanced 
fertilizer  on  every  acre  you  plant  this  spring. 

V-C  Fertilizers  for  Corn  are  made  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  plant  on  the  soils  of  your  State.  They  give 
the  corn  plant  an  early  start,  uniform  growth 
and  produce  sound,  well-matured  ears  before 
frost. 

V-C  Fertilizers  have  an  established  reputa¬ 
tion  among  corn  growers  for  producing  heavy 
yields  of  sound  grain  of  high-feeding  quality. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  V-C  Fertilizers  made 
for  Corn,  or  write 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Richmond,  Virginia 


Write  Our 
Agricultural 
Service  Bureau 

about  your  pro¬ 
blems  of  soils, 
fertilize  rs  and 
crops.  This  ser¬ 
vice  is  free. 

A»k  for  our 

\  booklet,  on  crop*.  j 


Make  Money  for  Potato  Growers 

Eureka  Potato  Machines  take  hard  work  out  of  potato  growing. 
They  reduce  time  and  lqbor  costs.  They  assure  bigger  yields. 

Traction  Sprayer 
Insures  the  crop.  Sizes, 
4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100 
gallon  tanks.  Many 
styles  of  booms. 


Potato  Cutter 
Cuts  uniform  seed. 
Operates  with  both 
hands  free  for  feed¬ 
ing. 


Potato  Planter 
One  man  machines 
doing  five  operations  in 
one.  Over  twenty-three 
years’  success. 


Riding  Mulcher 

Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and 
kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is 
young  and  tender.  8,  10  and  12 
ft.  sizes.  Many  other  use3,  with 
or  without  seeding  attachment. 

All  machines  in  stock  near  you 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 


Potato  Digger 
Famous  for  getting  all  the 
potatoes,  separating  and 
standing  hard  use.  With  or 
without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 

Send  for  complete  catalogue 

Box  1102  Utica,  N.  Y. 


You  need 

SPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High-pressure  Machines 


form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 
A  sprayer  for  every  need — 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

42  Years  at  sprayer  building 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  S2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  *1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise,  =  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  have  found  two  more  pioneers — men  vs ho 
attended  that  first  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
New  York  Horticultural  Society.  Our  old  friend. 
Cyrus  W.  Shaw,  of  Mount, linviHo,  was  there — so  was 
B.  I>.  Van  Buren,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
if  others  are  living  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
Them.  The  original  society  was  called  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  Browers.  In  these  bustling  times  most  people 
are  concerned  directly  with  the  present,  yet  the 
small  handful  of  men  who  tramped  about  Cornwall 
on  that  cold  Winter  day  did  their  best  for  the  Hud¬ 
son  A  alley.  The  baby  they  started  in  the  cradle-  is 
now  a  full-sized  man.  We  think  Mr.  Van  Buren 
may  fairly  be  called  the  father  of  the  valley  so¬ 
ciety.  He  got  the  idea  of  going  to  fruit  meetings 
long  ago  at  Cornell,  when  Prof.  L.  IT.  Bailey  taught 
horticulture  there.  Very  few  men  have  attended 
more  fruit  meetings  than  Van  Buren.  He  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  at  conducting  the  famous  “Question  Box”  which 
is  about  the  last  remnant  of  the  old-time  “Institute” 
program.  Younger  men  will  carry  the  work  of  this 
society  on  until  the  Hudson  Valley  shall  come  to  its 
own  as  the  finest  fruit  growing  section  on  earth. 

* 

IT  is  remarkable  how  the  dust  has  followed  the 
liquid  spray  in  the  campaign  against  insects  and 
plane  diseases.  Liquid  poisons  had  difficulty  in  es¬ 
tablishing  themselves.  We  can  well  remember  how 
farmers  objected  to  them.  They  had  a  dozen  rea¬ 
sons  to  show  why  they  would  fail.  They  succeeded. 
Then  came  dust  as  a  carrier  for  bug  and  germ  kill¬ 
ers.  In  spite  of  all  sorts  of  objections  interest  in 
dust  has  gone  steadily  on.  All  admit  that  it  now 
lias  its  place,  for  killing  insects.  Now  come?  fur¬ 
ther  development.  For  years  we  were  told  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  germs  of  grain  smut  by  soaking  the  seed  in 
a  solution  of  formaldehyde.  It  killed  the  germs 
and  saved  us  from  smut,  but  it  sometimes  killed  the 
seed  as  well.  Now  we  use  dust,  like  carbonate  of 
copper,  and  find  it  as  effective  as  the  liquid.  The 
latest  dust  treatment  is  for  potato  scab  and  diseases. 
Up  to  within  a  few  years  we  all  supposed  it  was 
necessary  to  soak  the  seed  in  a  solution  of  formalin 
or  corrosive  sublimate.  lit  was  effective,  but  expen¬ 
sive  of  labor  and  time.  Now  we  find  that  dusting 
the  seed  pieces  with  an  organic  dust  of  mercury 
will  give  just  as  good  results  as  using  the  liquid, 
with  a  saving  of  more  than  half  the  labor  and  time. 

❖ 

WHEP.E  do  people  get  this  idea  that  they  are 
obliged  to  take  out  accident  insurance  when 
they  employ  a  workman?  There  is  no  more  obliga¬ 
tion  about  it  than  there  is  about  insuring  a  house 
or  barn.  The  insurance  is  a  form  of  security.  If 
the  workman  is  injured  while  insured  the  insurance 
company  will  pay  the  damages.  If  he  is  not  insured 
and  compensation  is  allowed  you  must  pay.  You 
are  under  no  obligation  to  insure.  If  you  do  not 
you  take  the  same  risk  that  you  do  on  your  house. 
If  it  burns,  and  you  carry  an.  insurance,  the  com¬ 
pany  pays  you.  If  you  have  no  insurance  you  lose 
the  value  of  the  house.  You  are  not  forced  to  in¬ 
sure  your  house.  You  do  it  as  a  matter  of  protec¬ 
tion,  and  the  same  is  true  of  insuring  workmen. 

* 

ERHAPS  the  most  puzzling  thing  about  this 
tuberculosis  campaign,  to  most  people,  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  cattle,  evidently  affected  with  the 
disease,  pass  free  to  be  used  as  food.  Their  meat  is 
used  apparently  without  danger  to  the  public.  It 
is  not  generally  known  what  proportion  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle  annually  slaughtered  at  the  inspected  slaughter¬ 
houses  are  afflicted  with  the  disease.  The  follow¬ 
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ing  facts  are  given  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Steddom,  chief  of 
the  Meat  Inspection  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture : 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  March  3  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  ‘  cattle  slaughtered  under  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Service  which  are  found  to  be  af¬ 
fected  with  tuberculosis,  records  compiled  in  this  of¬ 
fice  show  that  from  a  total  of  44.043,100  cattle 
slaughtered  under  inspection  during  the  five-year 
reriod  ended  June  30.  1025,  there  were  retained  1,- 
242,305  carcasses  which  showed  tuberculosis  in  some 
degree  ia  the  carcass  or  internal  organs.  _  On  final  ex¬ 
pert  veterinary  examination  of  these  retained  carcasses 
240.465  were '  tuberculous  to  an  extent  that  required 
condemnation  and  destruction  for  food  purposes  of  the 
entire  carcass,  while  062,470  carcasses  were  passed 
for  food  without  restriction  and  39,460  carcasses  were 
passed  for  cooking  under  inspection.  Of  the  two  latter 
classes,  however,  it  was  first  necessary  to  condemn 
several  hundred  thousands  of  internal  organs  and  <>36,- 
643  significant  parts  of  the  carcasses. 

Thus  it  appears  that  about  3  per  cent  of  all  these 
millions  of  cattle  Thus  inspected  were  found  to  have 
even  traces  of  tuberculosis.  Of  those  afflicted  only 
2  per  cent  were  condemned  as  unfit  for  food.  That 
is  only  about  one  in  135  of  the  cattle  killed  at  the 
slaughter-houses ’  These  facts  go  far  to  upset  the 
dreadful  stories  so  often  told  about  dangers  in  eat¬ 
ing  beef.  Tt  is  not  likely  that  the  per  cent  of  cows 
actually  dangerous  through  the  distribution  of  their 
milk  is  any  larger. 

* 

What  has  become  of  the  manufacturers  of  weeders? 

I  have  not  seen  advertisement  by  them  for  a  coon’s  age. 
For  breaking  crust  on  newly  planted  corn,  hitch  weeder 
behind  double  disk,  set  disks  almost  straight,  hitch 
gentle  team  to  it  and  put  a  boy  on  the  seat,  and  you 
have  the  ideal  combination.  I  was  taking  a  windmill 
home  to  a  neighbor  two  years  ago  and  saw  'one  up  in  a 
havloft  with  the  dust  of  several  years  on  it.  When 
I  asked  the  reason  he  said  they  were  no  good,  so  I 
borrowed  this  one-  and  used  it  as  abovg,  and  when  my 
neighbor  saw  what  fine  work  it  did  he  asked  me  to  re¬ 
turn  it.  as  he  wished  to  use  it.  So  now  I  am  on  the 
market  for  a  good  one.  c. 

Ohio. 

OPR  friend  opens  up  one  of  the  greatest  mys¬ 
teries  of  farm  development.  About  15  or  20 
years  ago  the  farm  papers  were  crowded  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  description  of  weeders.  Thousands  of 
these  tools  were  sold  and  used  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  tool  was  originated  by  Z.  Breed,  an 
elderly  man  who  cared  for  a  large  garden  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  weeds  were  getting  away  with 
him,  so  he  took  a  piece  of  2  x4,  bored  holes  in  it, 
and  stuck  limber  twigs  in  these  holes — so  that  the 
ends  scraped  the  ground.  He  put  handles  on  the 
timber  and  hitched  a  horse  to  it,  and  drove  over  the 
garden.  The  twigs  scraped  and  jumped  along,  pull¬ 
ing  out  the  weeds,  breaking  up  tiie  crust  and  stirring 
the  soil.  It  worked  like  a  combination  of  hen’s 
claws  and  human  fingers.  The  weeder  was  de¬ 
veloped  from  that  crude  beginning  into  a  light 
handy  harrow  with  flexible  steel  fingers  which  some¬ 
how  showed  almost  human  intelligence  in  ripping 
out  weeds  and  leaving  useful  plants.  For  some 
years  these  wreeders  were  “all  the  rage” — the  most 
useful  tool  to  he  found  on  many  a  farm.  We  have 
one  of  the  original  weeders  still  doing  great  work. 
Then  suddenly  the  weeder  faded  out  of  sight  and 
memory.  Its  use  became  one  of  the  lost  arts.  Just 
where  it  -went  to  or  what  drove  it  out  of  use  is  one 
of  the  great  mysteries  of  agriculture.  If  is  needed 
now  more  than  ever.  One  would  think  that  some 
manufacturer  might  make  a  small  fortune  by  re¬ 
viving  the  weeder  and  giving  it  a  fair  chance. 

* 

We  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  great  leadership  as 
enjoyed  by  other  countries  even  to  the  present  day. 
This  lack  of  great  and  able  men  is  one  of  the  faults  of 
democracy.  Public  officials  are  being  elected  by  their 
popularity,  not  upon  their  abilities  as  unusual  thix  It¬ 
ers  nor  as  students  of  public  problems.  The  residents 
of  Ibis  nation  are  more  or  less  as  sheep,  bound  by  con¬ 
ventions  and  following  the  mass. 

ONE  of  our  readers  sends  ns  that,  lie  found  it 
floating  about  the  papers— -and  does  not  know 
who  said  it.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  statements 
—particularly  as  it  applies  to  farm  leadership.  Iu 
most  of  our  farm  organizations  we  have  a  curious 
situation  where  the  leadership  seems  all  out  of 
touch  with  the  membership.  The  plain  farmers  in 
most  of  the  States  have  no  big,  outstanding  figure 
to  give  expression  to  the  things  they  feel  deeply,  j'et 
lack  the  power  to  make  clear!  Before  you  deny 
that  statement  just  think  it  over  in  your  own  case 
and  see  who  you  can  name  as  a  strong  and  fearless 
exponent  of  what  you  truly  believe  about  farming. 
We  think  two  things  are  responsible  for  this  decay 
of  leadership.  One  is  a  form  of  bribery.  The  aver¬ 
age  leader  is  fond  of  power  and  in  most  eases  ho 
will  cater  to  the  men  who  control  power  and  dis¬ 
pense  it.  When  a  man  tries  to  serve  two  masters  he 
becomes  ultimately  the  slave  of  one  and  the  scorn 
of  the  other.  The  other  great  trouble  is  the  failure 
of  our  modern  system  of  education.  The  educators 
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will  be  horrified  at  that  word  failure,  hut  the  truth 
is  that  our  modern  schools  are  not  giving  our  chil¬ 
dren  the  character  and  the  power  which  came 
from  our  simpler  schools  of  the  past. 

* 

SURPRISING  thing  this  year  is  the  number  of 
cases  against  doctors  which  have  been  put  up 
to  ns.  These  doctors  are  accused  of  just  about 
everything,  from  being  Shy  locks  over  their  charges 
to  criminal  carelessness  in  treating  their  patients. 
We  know  personally  of  a  number  of  cases  where 
these  doctors  are  robbers  and  nothing  else.  Sucn 
men  seem  to  have  joined  the  general  conspiracy 
among  professional  men  to  hold  up  the  public.  Yet 
there  is  another  side  to  this,  and  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Here  it  is — well  presented.  The  truth  is 
that  very  few  of  us  live  so  close  to  the  Bolden  Rule 
that  we  are  justified  in  casting  the  first  stone. 

I  sometimes  wonder  that  any  physician  or  surgeon 
has  (he  nerve  to  put  himself  into  a  position  where  he 
can  be  practically  ruined  by  worthless  and  conscience¬ 
less  scamps  who  think  they  see  an  opportunity  to  get 
money  out  of  him.  An  absolutely  worthless  character, 
who  couldn’t  or  wouldn't  pay  a  physician  a  cent  for 
his  services,  can  get  just  as  heavy  damages  as  any  re¬ 
sponsible  person  if  a  lawyer  can  convince  a  jurv  that 
he  is  suffering  from  neglect  or  lack  of  skill" in“ treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  in  many  cases,  no  one 
on  earth  can  tell  how  much  of  a  had  result  of  treat¬ 
ment  was  due  to  natural  causes  and  how  much  to  lack 
of  proper  treatment.  A  jury  can  see  resuits,  but  can 
know  nothing  of  the  causes  which  brought  them  about. 
A  physician,  and  surgeon  takes  his  reputation  and  his 
fortune  in  his  hand  whenever  he  answers  a  call. 

* 

THE  great  hearing  at  Albany  over  the  Joiner 
school  bills  brought  out  several  new  things.  It 
demonstrated  beyond  any  question  that  the  country 
people  of  the  State  are  nearly  or  quite  10  to  1  in 
favor  of  this  legislation.  The  opposition  made  a 
feeble  Showing  in  numbers  and  argument.  And 
here  was  a  fact  which  impressed  the  committee.  For 
years  farmers  have  been  forced  to  fight  on  tie  de 
fensive.  The  other  side  has  done  the  leading:  the 
farmers  have  attempted,  without  prestige  and  or¬ 
ganization,  to  defend  their  right.  Now  they  have 
suddenly  become  strong  enough  to  conduct  an  ag¬ 
gressive  campaign!  They  do  not  wait  this  year 
for  the  other  side  to  start — they  go  right  out  and 
conduct  an  offensive  campaign.  There  is  nothing 
which  so  -impresses  the  average  politician  as  the 
power  to  punch.  The  Rural  iSchool  Improvement 
Society  is  building  up  one  of  the  strongest  organi¬ 
zations  which  New  Yerlc  countrymen  have  ever 
known.  The  political  managers  know  it,  and  they 
also  know  after  that  last  hearing  that,  they  can¬ 
not  bluff,  scare  or  drive  these  farmers.  They  recog¬ 
nize  the  inherent  justice  of  this  demand  for  home 
rule  in  the  schools.  It  cannot  be  shut  off.  If  they 
let  it  grow,  without  fair  treatment,  it  will  sirnplv 
get  beyond  their  control  and  dominate  them.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  give  advice  to  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  if  its  leaders  were  wise  they  would  stop 
opposing  these  bills  and  let  them  pass.  Already 
some  of  the  wisest  of  the  educators  advise  this,  be¬ 
cause  they  know  that  the  provision,  under  the  law, 
enabling  the  towns  to  reach  out  and  rake  in  un¬ 
willing  districts  and  compel  them  to  pay  for  school- 
houses  will  lead  to  bankruptcy  and  provide  an 
awful  scandal.  By  its  opposition  the  department  is 
widening  the  serious  breach  between  it  and  the 
farmers.  If  they  abandoned  their  opposition  they 
would  renew  the  confidence  of  country  people,  and 
make  possible  a  useful  combination.  In  any  event 
we  urge  our  readers  as  strongly  as  possible  to  keep 
up  their  work  on  the  legislation.  Let  no  man  es¬ 
cape  !  Keep  right  after  -them.  Licit  a  stamp  for  the 
little  red  schoolhouse ! 


Brevities 

The  harvest  of  the  sea.  Last  vear  Boston  and 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  received  a  total  of  216,869,265  lbs. 
of  fresh  and  dried  fish  ! 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  reaction  from  the  old 
theory  that  laying  hens  need  great  exercise.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  over-working  a  hen. 

Disappointment  is  in  store  for  those  farmers  who 
think  that  Sweet  clover  can  be  handled  the  same  as 
Red  clover.  The  Sweet  clover  requires  more  lime  than 
Red,  and  -the  first  year’s  cutting  is  about  the  only  one 
making  a  good  hay  crop. 

It  is  hard  to  make  a  just  decision  when  your  in¬ 
former  is  more  anxious  to  make  out  his  own  ease  rather 
than  to  state  the  exact  facts.  Our  experience  is  that 
when  you  try  to  get  “the  other  side”  exactly  you  are 
often  accused  of  playing  favorites. 

A  correspondent  at  Manhattan,  Kan.,  says:  “In 
your  issue  of  February  20  I  noticed  a  picture  and  ar¬ 
ticle  describing  Uncle  Sam  holding  the  rural  mail  box. 
Last  September,  while  making  a  trip  through  Nebraska, 
I  saw  three  of  these  ‘original’  Uncle  Sams  holding 
mail  boxes  along  the  Detroit-!, incoln  and  Denver  high¬ 
way  between  Hastings  and  Lincoln.” 
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The  School  Bill  Hearing  at  Albany 

ABOUT  450  people  attended  the  hearing  on  the 
Joiner-Tliayer  school  bills  at  Albany  on  March 
10.  No  direct  ballot  was  taken,  but  we  should  es¬ 
timate  that  the  company  stood  about  8  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  bills.  The  New  York  Times  puts  it  20 
to  1.  Each  side  had  one  hour  to  present  its  case, 
and  the  opposition  came  first,  and  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  speakers:  E.  It.  Eastman  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  Mrs.  Young.  New  York  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus,  Dr.  Gilbert  of  the  State  Education 
Department,  A.  R.  Stover,  E.  W.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence.  Mr.  Scholar  and  II.  B.  Milligan.  Ilarry  H 
Howe  who  led  the  opposition  closed  the  case.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  these  speakers  were  particularly 
impressive.  Their  argument  seemed  perfunctory. 
They  were  mostly  ill  at  ease.  They  had  little  or 
no  popular  backing.  As  one  man  put  it,  they 
seemed  like  “a  group  of  boys  talking  to  save  their 
supper.”  Their  chief  argument  was  that  the 
present  law  should  be  left  several  years  «o  as  to 
have  a  chance.”  One  speaker  claimed  that  under 
the  law  as  it  is  there  would  be  more  money,  better 
schools  and  a  much  needed  “central  authority.” 

When  D.  Boyd  Devendorf  opened  for  the  friends 
of  the  bills  and  made  an  impressive  showing  the 
scene  changed.  The  audience  woke  up  and  showed 
great  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Devendorf  was  followed  by 
F.  L.  Riley,  secretary  of  the  State  Grange,  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  that  organization,  John  W.  Cottrell,  Assem¬ 
blyman  Gedney  of  Rockland  County,  John  Cos  Jr.. 
S.  D.  Anderson,  Mr.  Potter,  E.  B.  Hiowkes,  George 
Ilasabone,  A.  D.  Ostrander,  H.  W.  Collingwood  and 
others.  These  speakers  clearly  showed  that  a  vast 
majority  of  New  York  farmers  demand  these  bills. 
The  showing  made  by  the  Grange  speakers  was  re¬ 
markable,  and  though  the  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  was  present  he  made  no  effort  to  reply. 
Speaker  after  speaker  gave  facts  proving  the  justice 
of  these  bills  and  the  need  of  giving  our  country 
people  freedom  of  their  schools.  At  the  close  of  the 
hearing  the  farmers  who  support  these  bills  arose 
and  sang  “My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee!”  It  was  an 
embarrassing  moment  for  the  few  people  in  opposi¬ 
tion.  They  had  to  get  up  when  the  National  An¬ 
them  was  sung — but  the  spirit  with,  which  they  sang 
did  not  add  much  to  the  volume.  The  friends  of  the 
joiner  bills  had  both  the  argument  and  the  audience. 
They  presented  a  strong,  compact  and  solid-  case. 
The  other  side  faltered  and  quibbled  and  begged 
the  question.  We  do  not  predict  the  outcome.  Wo 
do  know  that  the  case  of  the  plain  farmer  was 
never  presented  with  greater  power  at  Albany.  We 
can  win  now  if  the  farmers  who  believe  in  these 
bills  will  liclc  a  stamp  tor  the  little  red  schoolhouse ! 


Look  the  Milk  Situation  in  the  Face 

THE  sentiment  at  the  Utica  meeting  was  for  some 
kind  of  a  federation  or  union  of  the  existing 
dairy  groups  without  interfering  with  the  organiza¬ 
tions  as  they  now  exist.  This  does  not  mean  that 
dairymen  believe  this  policy  will  produce  the  most 
desirable  form  of  organization,  but  it  did  express  the 
general  conviction  that,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  worked  out  at 
this  time.  We  share  that  conviction. 

Whatever  name  ■and  form  the  co-ordinated  groups 
may  take,  some  of  the  practices  that  now  hamper 
the  whole  industry  must  be  corrected  before  any  con¬ 
structive  work  can  begin.  Fortunately  the  com¬ 
mittee  need  not  concern  itself  about  the  ill-will  here¬ 
tofore  existing  between  producers.  By  mutual  con¬ 
sent  they  have  wiped  the  slate  themselves,  and  it 
can  never  be  revived.  As  a  further  preliminary  to 
a  plan  of  construction,  however,  price  cutting  in 
local  markets  must  be  eliminated ;  price  discrimina¬ 
tions  by  dealers  in  favor  of  one  group  and  against 
another  -group  or  individual  must  be  discontinued ; 
the  local  plant  must  be  open  to  producers  of  all 
groups  and  the  milk  .paid  for  as  required  by  the 
groups;  the  waste  of  carting  milk  past  one  plant 
long  miles  to  another  plant  must  be  stopped ;  the 
duplication  of  local  plants  that  farmers  ultimately 
pay  for  must  be  discontinued ;  there  can  be  no 
preferences  in  prices  or  privileges  to  one  dealer  over 
another.  To  propose  a  continuance  of  any  of  these 
practices  would  be  to  suggest  a  defeat  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  ispirit  of  the  present  movement.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  these  Changes  will  be  readily  consented  to 
as  a  preliminary,  the  committee  should  have  little 
delay  over  provisions  for  a  form  of  union,  finances 
for  an  economic  administration,  disposition  of  sur¬ 
plus,  and  for  the  negotiation  of  basic  prices.  This 
done  the  new  body  will  be  in  a  position  to  get  right 


down  to  the  business  problem  of  more  money  for 
milk,  and  that  objective  is  the  purpose  of  it  all. 

Under  the  new  order  of  things  then  all  dealers 
would  be  free  to  buy  of  every  group  and  of  every 
producer.  The  basic  price  would  be  the  same  to 
all.  Each  producer  and  each  group  would  bear 
its  own  share  of  the  surplus,  and  the  group  or¬ 
ganizations  would  go  on  as  now  to  do  business  for 
their  «members  without  interference  from  the  central 
body. 

For  pool  patrons  we  want  to  discuss  their  posi¬ 
tion  under  this  arrangement.  Each  group  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  basic  price,  but  the  expense  of  each 
group  must  be  the  same  if  members  of  all  groups 
receive  the  same  price.  But  can  the  pool  keep  up  its 
present  organization  and  reduce  expenses  to  equal 
Sheffield’s  expense  of  %  cent  per  100  lbs.  or  the 
other  groups  at  1  cent  per  100  lbs.?  Its  monthly 
expense  has  run  for  five  years  from  30  to  50  cents 
or  more  in  excess  of  the  other  groups.  It  has  a 
fixed  indebtedness  of  about  $12.000, W0.  Tts  interest 
indebtedness  alone  is  $712,000  a  year.  Within  the 
next  two  years  it  will  have  to  pay  $7,000,000  in 
principal  and  interest.  In  addition  it  has  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  large  organization,  high  rents,  and  official 
salaries.  The  money  for  these  expenses,  if  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  continued,  must  come  out  of  the  milk  returns 
of  the  pool  patrons.  For  the  next  two  years  the  cost 
of  the  certificates  alone  will  average  about  $115  a 
year  for  each  producer,  and  with  monthly  expenses 
we  estimate  the  cost  would  average  about  $25  a 
cow.  Of  course  some  of  the  money  for  fixed  charges 
would  go  back  to  producers  in  payment  of  interest 
and  certificates,  but  there  have  been  70.000  signers 
all  told  and  only  about  30. 0W  active  producers  now. 
Consequently  all  the  deductions  must  come  out  of 
30, W0  present  producers  and  the  payments  must  go 
to  70.0W.  Some  40, 0W  who  withdrew  get  their 
share,  but  new’  contribute  nothing.  As  one  corti¬ 
cate  of  indebtedness  is  paid  another  is  created  so 
that  the  burden  always  remains.  It  increases  as  the 
number  of  producers  declines.  The  members  are  al¬ 
ready  in  rebellion  against  the  deductions,  and  if 
continued  after  a  union  is  effected,  the  disapproval 
and  withdrawals  are  sure  to  increase. 

The  interests  of  the  members  clearly  demand  that 
the  pool  deductions  from  now  on  will  be  no  more 
than  other  groups  take  for  expenses.  No  other  ar¬ 
rangement  would  last  long.  Whether  a  change  can 
be  made  in  the  pool  plan  now  without  loss  to  mem¬ 
bers  only  the  records  can  show,  but  if  a  loss  exists 
the  members  might  better  face  it.  Delay  will  make 
it  no  less  and  may  make  it  very  much  more. 

According  to  official  reports  and  speaking  in  round 
numbers  the  total  debts  are  $17,500, W0.  The  assets 
are  plants  and  equipment,  $7,000,000;  cash,  $2,000,- 
000,  and  current  acount  items,  $8,500,000.  The  debts 
are  fixed  and  definite.  Until  these  assets  are  fairly 
appraised  no  member  can  know  how  he  stands.  Now 
is  the  time  to  find  out.  If  members  are  well  ad¬ 
vised,  they  will  insist  on  turning  the  records  face  up 
on  the  table.  If  good,  the  facts  will  give  new  hope, 
and  make  the  new  adjustments  easy.  If  the  value 
of  the  assets  is  short,  the  members  should  know  now 
how  much  they  lose,  and  be  in  a  position  to  protect 
themselves  from  further  and  future  losses.  The  in¬ 
formation  is  necessary  not  only  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  in  their  investments  and  commitments  but 
also  to  enable  them  to  act  intelligently  in  the  part 
they  are  to  take  in  the  new  alignment  with  other 
groups  and  in  working  out  plans  to  avoid  con¬ 
tinued  heavy  deductions  for  the  future. 

This  is  the  time  for  a  fair  and  impartial  discus¬ 
sion  of  these  problems.  Full  information  and  fair 
discussion  and  unprejudiced  conclusions  will  build  a 
structure  now  to  serve  dairymen  for  future  ages. 


What  is  the  League  Milk  Price? 

Would  you  kindly  explain  by  what  means  the 
League  price  for  milk  is  determined?  Why  it  is  that 
some  papers  quote  a  price  differing  from  others?  Also 
why  do  we  outsiders  who  are  paid  prices  based  on 
that  of  the  League  get  only  the  lowest  price  when  it 
is  changed  during  the  month?  If  you  can  clear  this 
matter  up  for  me  it  will  help,  and  I  shall  'be  grateful. 

New  York.  c.  G.  s. 

IIE  League  price  is  now  and  for  a  considerable 
time  has  been  made  by  the  Borden  Company. 
Under  existing  conditions  no  price  can  he  made  in 
excess  of  what  the  Borden's  want  to  pay.  Some 
dairymen  do  not  yet  realize  it,  or  at  least  they  are 
not  willing  ito  admit  it,  but  the  Utica  meeting  was 
a  general  admission  of  (the  fact.  It  is  well  that  the 
truth  is  acknowledged,  because  it  clears  the  way 
for  the  new  plan. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  any  paper  misquoting  the 
basic  League  price,  but  the  next  pool  price  is 
changed  by  the  fat  test,  by  the  freight  differentia1, 


by  bonuses  which  seem  to  be  paid  in  some  places, 
and  by  the  fact  of  whether  the  price  quoted  is  the 
net  cash  price,  the  gross  price,  or  the  gross  price  less 
reductions  for  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

When  you  sell  on  the  basis  of  the  League  price, 
and  all  milk  is  sold  on  that  basis,  but  fail  to  get  it, 
3’our  dealer  takes  a  chance  of  getting  away  with 
something  that  he  is  not  entitled  to,  and  if  you  let 
him  do  it,  you  encourage  an  act  of  dishonesty  to 
yourself.  You  should  insist  on  his  paying  his 
contract  price.  Of  course  if  other  patrons  let  it  go, 
it  is  hard  for  one  to  enforce  the  claim.  The  experi¬ 
ence  emphasizes  the  need  of  an  organization  of 
producei’s  at  all  local  stations  to  enforce  the  just 
rights  of  all.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  one  dairy¬ 
man  being  independent  of  other  dairymen,  or  one 
location  being  independent  of  another.  The  proper 
form  is  local  associations  for  local  services,  and  a 
simple  federation  of  the  locals  for  the  general  ser¬ 
vice  of  all. 


Some  Facts  About  an  Option 

GOOD  many  farmers  near  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  find  that  their  farms  have  suddenly  come 
into  demand.  Perhaps  some  park  or  public  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  established,  or  perhaps  the  land  is  need¬ 
ed  for  a  watershed  or  a  reservoir.  In  some  cases 
the  city  is  stretching  out  and  real  estate  men  see 
great  future  values  in  it.  So  they  start  out  to  se¬ 
cure  options  on  the  land,  either  for  themselves  or  for 
the  real  promoters.  An  option  is  defined  as  “the 
purchased  privilege  of  buying  or  selling  within  a 
specified  time.”  Usually  a  lawyer  or  some  at  bet 
agent  goes  about  talking  to  land  owners  about  sell¬ 
ing.  There  is  so  much  of  this  being  done,  and  so 
much  question  about  it,  that  our  lawyer  has  drawn 
up  the  following  statement: 

A  corporation  or  lawyer,  or  in  fact  any  other  per¬ 
son,  may  go  out  through  a  farming  section  and  get  an 
option  on  the  farms.  Just  so  long  as  the  party  obtain¬ 
ing  fch,e  option  does  not  do  so  in  a  fraudulent  manner 
and  pays  a  valid  consideration  for  the  option,  of  course 
the  courts  will  sustain  it  and  the  option  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  legal. 

If,  however,  the  party  securing  the  option  does  not 
pay  a  consideration,  of  course  the  option  is  invalid, 
as  there  must  he  some  payment  in  order  to  make  the 
option  legal. 

Further,  an  option  is  a  one-sided  contract.  The  only 
person  it  binds  is  the  party  giving  the  option  and  is 
not  binding  upon  the  party  obtaining  it.  For  instance, 
the  farmer  would  be  compelled  to  enter  into  a  contract 
provided  th,e  same  was  legal  but  if  the  person  obtain¬ 
ing  the  option  did  not  want  to  exercise  his  rights  to 
buy,  be  could  not  be  held  in  anyway  for  damages. 

There  is  one  important  factor  in"  an  option  that  will 
often  let  a  person  out  when  he  has  given  an  option  on 
his  property.  An  option  must  be  for  a  definite  period 
of  time,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  automatically 
expire  and  become  null  and  void.  Provided  the  option 
does  not  specify  any  time  it  can  be  voided  at  once 
upon  notice  to  the  party  obtaining  the  option. 

The  above  are  about  the  only  technicalities  that  can 
be  considered  in  options  aside  from  fraud,  which  is 
always  a  question  of  fact,  and  each  question  must  be 
considered  on  its  merits. 


Got  A  Lemon  in  Orange  County 

One  of  our  farmers  had  an  interesting  and  somewhat 
dangerous  experience  a  few  days  ago  with  a  trespassing 
hunter.  The  farmer  saw  the  hunter  come  on  the  farm 
following  a  rabbit  track  in  the  snow.  The  track  led 
to  and  into  the  farmer’s  stone  wall.  Without  any  hes¬ 
itation  the  hunter — who  also  happened  to  be  a  for¬ 
eigner-started  to  tear  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  farmer 
in  order  to  secure  the  rabbit.  The  farmer,  from  his 
barn,  watched  the  proceedings  for  a  while,  then  he 
strolled  down  to  where  the  fellow  was  destroying  the 
wall  and  said  : 

I  think  that  you  have  had  exercise  enough  pulling 
down  that  wall ;  now  pick  up  your  gun  and  get  out 
and  don’t  come  back  on  this  farm  again.” 

The  fellow  looked  at  the  farmer  for  a  while  then 
picked  up  bis  gun  and  pointing  it  at  the  farmer,  said  : 
“I  gotta  licee  to  gitta  a  rab.  You  go  house  or  I  blow 
head  off.”  The  young  farmer,  who  is  an  athlete  of 
some  reputation,  said  nothing,  but  with  a  quick  jump 
he  landed  a  righthander  on  the  point  of  the  trespasser’s 
jaw,  then  grabbed  him  and  gave  him  a  thorough  shak- 
ink  just  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat.  Then  he  jerked  the 
fellow  to  his  feet,  picked  up  the  gun,  pointed  it  at  the 
thoroughly  scared  hunter  and  yelled  : 

“Now.  I  gotta  license  to  make  you  work.  Get  busy 
and  build  up  that  wall  that  you  tore  down  or  off  goes 
your  head.”  And,  while  the  farmer  kept  him  covered 
the  fellow  rebuilt  the  wall.  But  that  was  not  all. 
When  the  job  was  finished  the  farmer  said  : 

“Now  git,  and  don’t  come  back  again  or  I  will  break 
every  bone  in  your  dirty  body.” 

“I  go,”  said  the  fjellow,  “giva  me  gun.” 

“Gun,  nothing.”  returned  the  farmer,  “I  keep  that 
for  the  damage  you  did  and  if  you  come  back  to  get  it 
I’ll  have  you  arrested  for  carrying  a  gun  without  being 
naturalized.” 

The  farmer  still  lias  the  gun,  which  he  says  is  a 
pretty  good  firearm.  c.  o.  varford. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

U.  N.-Y. — That  is  law  .enforcement  of  the  home¬ 
made  brand.  Doing  it  yourself!  This  athletic  farmer 
can  do  such  work,  but  what  about  the  elderly  man,  the 
invalid  or  woman  farmer.  What  can  they  do  in  such 
a  case?  The  best  answer  is  a  neighborhood  association 
with  members  pledged  to  turn  out  promptly  on  call  and 
serve  as  a  vigilance  committee. 
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Boys  and  Gir 

By  Iva  Unger 

;s 

“Our  Page  Has  Stood  the  Test  Throughout  Each  Passing  Year, 

But  It  Needs  the  Stanch  Support  of  All  Who  Hold  It  Dear.” 

I  don't  know.  Also  quail  and  partridge; 
our  other  friends  are  rabbits,  squirrels, 
deer  and  a  large  fox. — From  Malcolm 
Carter,  New  Hampshire. 


The  lines  in  the  box  are  contributed  by 
Earl  Anderson,  from  the  Granite  State. 


Just  a  Dog 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr,  Pennsylvania, 


Memory  Verse 

— Sent  by  Bertha  Hubbard  (13) 
New  York. 

THE  WIND 

Today  the  wind  is  soft  and  low, 

It  scarcely  lifts  my  curls ; 

It’s  just  the  nicest  kind  of  wind 
To  play  with  little  girls. 

And  then  sometimes  it  shouts  and  roars, 
And  makes  a  frightful  noise, 

That's  just  the  kind  of  wind,  I  think, 
To  play  with  little  boys. 

■When  it  is  rude  and  pushes  me, 

I  turn  about  so  quick, 

For  I  should  like  to  see  the  rogue 
Who  plays  this  naughty  trick. 

But  whether  it  is  soft  and  low, 

Or  roars  with  all  its  might, 

I  cannot  get  one  glimpse  of  it, 

It’s  always  out  of  sight. 

— By  Josephine  Ivribs  George. 


Drawn  by  Mary  E  Blair  (IB), 

New  York 

Nature  Puzzle 

I  guess  last  month’s  puzzle  must  hare 
been  a  “sticker,”  as  Mary  Blair  says. 
That  shows  how  little  we  know  about  the 
bird  which  is  our  national  emblem,  the 
American  Bald  Eagle.  Of  course  there 
were  some  right  answers,  but  not  as 
many  as  usual  have  mentioned  the  an¬ 
swer  at  all.  Here  is  another  odd  bird 
that  we  ought  to  know  about. 

We  belong  to  the  birds  of  the  grouse 
family  found  in  northern  regions.  A 
characteristic  feature  of  ours  is  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  short  feathers  on  our  feet.  Pliny 
named  us  Lagopus  because  of  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  our  foot  to  that  of  a  rabbit. 
Most  of  our  species  have  several  changes 
of  plumage  during  the  year.  Our  Win¬ 
ter  coat  is  pure  white  and  that  of  Sum¬ 
mer  a  mixture  of  reddish  brown,  buff, 
gray  and  black.  This  coloring  serves  at 
different  seasons  to  protect  us  from  dis¬ 
covery  by  our  enemies.  Our  voice  is  a 
low  croaking  cry.  Our  eggs,  11  in  num¬ 
ber,  vary  in  color  from  cream-buff  to 
reddish  and  are  spotted  and  blotched 
with  black  or  dark  brown.  What  are 
we?  — Written  by  Margaret  Gippert, 
New  York.  (16). 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
No.  1  was  “Happiness ;  to  No.  2,  “Our 
Page.” 

Enigma  No.  f 

My  first  is  in  plank  but  not  in  rail, 

My  second  in  jug  but  not  in  pail, 

My  third  in  sunshine  but  not  in  rain, 

My  fourth  in  sorrow  but  not  in  pain, 

My  fifth  in  buy  but  not  in  sell, 

My  sixth  in  write  but  not  in  spell. 

My  seventh  in  sing  but  not  in  song, 

My  eighth  in  bell  but  not  in  gong, 

My  ninth  in  maple  but  not  in  ash, 

My  tenth  in  window  but  not  in  sash, 

My  eleventh  in  borrow  but  not  in  bring, 
My  whole  we  are  glad  to  see  in  Spring. 

— By  Irene  Newton  (13). 
New  York. 

Enigma  No.  2 

My  first  is  in  blue  but  not  in  red. 

My  second  in  lounge  but  not  in  bed, 

My  third  is  in  mut  but  not  in  dog, 

My  fourth  is  in  tree  but  not  in  log. 

My  fifth  is  in  boy  but  not  in  girl, 

My  sixth  is  in  hair  but  not  in  curl, 

My  seventh  in  run  but  not  in .  walk. 

My  eighth  is  in  word  but  not  in  task, 

Mv  wholjP  is  a  herald  of  the  Spring. 

* — Written  by  Sarah  Graham  (11). 
Illinois. 


Riddle 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  riddle  is 
“Noise.” 

1.  Why  is  a  coachman  like  the  clouds? 
— Sent  by  Franklyn  Smith,  New  York. 

2.  If  60  cups  sat  on  a  shelf  and  six  fell 
off,  how  many  were  left? — Sent  by  Ruth 
Eaton,  New  York. 

3.  Why  is  life  the  greatest  of  all  rid¬ 
dles? — Sent  by  Gladys  Soper  (10),  Dei- 
aware. 


Drawn  by  Miriam  Rachel  (16), 
Pennsylvania 

At  My  Feed  Station 

I  have  all  kinds  of  birds  from  chicka¬ 
dees  to  pheasants.  The  chickadees  are 
so  tame  they  eat  out  of  my  hand.  I  feed 
the  birds  cracker  crumbs,  corn,  meat, 
meal,  rolled  oats  and  chaff. — From  Stan¬ 
ley  French  (14),  New  Hampshire. 

I  would  like  to  tell  Grace  Wheat  that 
I  am  feeding  birds  and  wild  animals  this 
Winter.  We  have,  for  visitors,  snow¬ 
birds,  starlings,  pheasants,  nuthatches, 
blue  jays  and  scarlet  birds,  whose  name 


Away  up  in  the  Rockies  there  lived  an 
old  man  called  Harris,  with  his  dog 
Sport,  a  great  big  police  dog  with  the 
courage  of  the  wolf  and  the  quickness  of 
the  mountain  lion.  Harris’s  hut  was  in 
the  forest.  A  little  brook  trickled  by  the 
door  and  then  lost  itself  in  the  pine 
trees.  A  little  way  off  was  another  hut 
in  which  lived  Harris’s  worst  enemy,  a 
miserable  gambler,  drunkard  and  mur¬ 
derer.  He  was  also  Sport’s  enemy. 

Harris  had  a  small  plot  of  ground  on 
each  side  of  the  stream,  and  in  this 
stream  was  gold.  He  felt  that  Black 
Devan  hated  him  and  was  plotting 
against  him  in  his  wicked  evil  mind  to 
kill  him  and  steal  the  gold  mine.  Black 
kept  out  of  reach  of  the  dog's  ready 
teeth  and  watchful  eyes  since  one.  day 
when,  while  very  drunk,  he  had  kicked 
him.  Then  if  Harris  had  not  come  to 
his  aid  it  would  have  gone  hard  with 
Black.  Sport  never  forgot. 

On  the  night  of  May  12,  Black  Devan 
decided  on  attacking  Harris.  Looking 
into  the  hut  he  saw  Harris  poring  over 
some  maps,  undoubtedly  of  the  mine.  His 
constant  companion,  Sport,  lay  close  be¬ 
side  him.  Occasionally  his  master  would 
lean  down,  pat  his  head,  and  speak  soft¬ 
ly  of  his  expectations.  An  hour  elapsed 
—the  hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to  12. 
and  the  hut  was  dark.  Black  Devan  stole 
along  the  little  path  leading  to  the  other 
hut,  smiled  and  drew  out  his  pistol.  He 
softly  tried  the  door  and  found  it  un¬ 
fastened.  Harris  must  have  forgotten 
to  fasten  it.  Everything  seemed  in  his 


M  f  fkvseYveslb-  @  anh  ft  tier 

1'  Lzj\  °  ^  -  - 

Draien  by  Elisabeth  Warne  (13),  New  York 


At  Her  School  Desk 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending  a 
picture  of  myself  taken  at  school.  Every 
month  I  enjoy  reading  Our  Page.  Every 
article  in  it  is  interesting.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Page  before  but  never  had  my 
work  printed.  Hoping  to  see  my  name  in 
this  time.  I  am,  Your  friend,  Flossie 
Kane  (14). 


Playing  the  Elcelele 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  myself  with  my  ukelele.  My  mother 
says  I  look  about  21  here,  but  I’m  only 
14.  The  secret  was,  I  had  my  hair 
curled.  Can  you  hear  me  playing  “Bam 
Bam  Bamy  Shore?” 

Isabella  Thut’s  picture  was  in  the  last 
month,  and  Isabella,  you're  just  my  age 
and  I  wish  you’d  write  to  me.  Bye  to 
everyone,  Ramona  Sawyer,  Massaeu- 
eetts. 


Alice  and  Her  Friends 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  have  beeu 
writing  to  the  Page  for  two  months.  I 
live  on  a  farm  of  120  acres,  eight  miles 
from  Glens  Falls.  I.  have  two  brothers 
and  no  sisters.  We  have  two  St.  Bar¬ 
nard  dogs.  This  picture  is  of  myself  and 
my  little  brother  on  the  right,  my  other 
brother  on  the  left,  and  my  cousin  next 
to  him.  Your  friend,  Alice  Hawkins, 
New  York. 


A  Good  Load  for  Peter 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls. — I  have  never 
written  to  Our  Page  before.  I  have  often 
started  a  letter  to  you  but  have  never 
sent  it.  I  am  12  years  old  and  live  on  a 
farm  of  50  acres.  We  have  a  Shetland 
pony  which  my  grandmother  gave  to  my 
little  sister  and  his  name  is  Peter,  and 
this  is  his  picture.  Clara  and  I  are  on 
his  back.  I  love  to  read.  Your  friend, 
Alice  Naomi  Belt,  (Age  12),  Ohio. 


favor.  Silently  he  opened  the  door.  Be¬ 
fore  he  could  raise  his  arm  Sport  had 
him  by  the  throat.  Harris  said,  “Hold 
him,  Sport !  W  ell,  Black,  you  ane  final¬ 
ly  trapped!”  He  succeeded  in  getting  the 
sheriff,  when  Spore  gave  up  his  enemy. 
In  a  few  months  Harris  struck  a  rich 
vein  of  gold;  lie  always  ascribed  his  good 
luck  to  his  faithful  dog. 

— Written  by  John  W.  Adams  (10). 

New  York. 


JOKE 

X  e.a,cLe  r.S 


Drawn  by  Ramona  Sawyer  (14), 
Massachusetts 


Johnny  was  telling  his  mother  that  he 
got  Chicago  on  his  radio. 

Jimmy  said:  “That’s  nothing.  I  just 
opened  the  window  and  got  Chile.” — 
Sent  by  Walter  Quest er  (13),  New  York. 


“Have  you  heard  about  cousin  Cobb’s 
famous  corn?” 

“No.  Is  it  a  new  variety?” 

_  “Well,  not  exactly.  He’s  had  it  about 
o0  years.”— Sent  by  Norman  HaUock, 
Connecticut. 


If  a  Book  Could  Talk 

-  ^  ,!am  il  l*maih  ’  book.  My  beautiful, 
intellectual  name  “Mathematics”  has  been 
discarded  and  I  am  nicknamed  “math  ’’ 

I  thought,  when  with  other  “math”  books 
I  was  being  printed,  that.  I  would  have 
many  kind  and  loving  owners.  But  alas ! 

I  am  only  two  years  old,  but  I  am 
practically  ruined.  My  first  year  I  was 
m  the  care  of  a  high-spirited  girl.  I  was 
oft  out  over  nighc  in  terrific  blizzards 
and  rains.  My  pages  were  torn,  mv  love¬ 
ly  cover  spotted  so  I  looked  like  a 
leopard.  I  was  thrown  from  the  very 
top  stair,  to  the  bottom  one,  my  once 
snow  white  pages  dirty  and  torn.  Every 
evening  I  was  taken  hon^e  the  draught 
chilled  me  through  to  the  bone,  due  (o  the 
stack  of  papers  between  my  covers.  When 
1  arrived  at  my  owner’s  house  I  was 
thrown  on  the  back  of  a  table  to  shiver 
and  shake  for  fear  I  would  be  picked  up. 
This  would  mean  that  in  the  end  I  would 
land  against  some  wall  or  door. 

And  so  it  was  for  many  months.  Then 
my  mistress  left  town.  I  had  in  her 
place  a  small  nervous  girl  for  the  rest 
of  the  term.  She  did  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  my  contents.  Many  times  the 
teacher  would  scold  her  and  then  her 
nervous  fingers  would  tremble  so  that  I 
W'as  either  badly  shaken  or  dropped.  Sel¬ 
dom  was  t  liege  a  night  tears  did  not 
splash  down  on  my  x’s  and  y’s. 

The  next  year  I  had  a  boy  for  an  own¬ 
er,  but  my  trials  were  far  from  over.  He 
was  the  collegiate  type;  slicked  hair,  bal¬ 
loon  pants,  and  cared  more  for  a  good 
time  than  for  his  studies.  I  was 
crammed  between  a  science  and  English 
book  every  day — and  when  I  was  being 
used  I  was  abused  and  called  the  harsh¬ 
est  of  names.  He  was  quick-tempered 
and  careless.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  cigar¬ 
ette  burned  a  hole  through  one  of  my 
isosceles  triangles.  The  day  before  he 
dropped  my  subject  he  was  standing  io 
the  corridor  asking  a  girl  to  go  to  a 
prom,  and  be  was  so  nervous  he  kept 
bending  my  poor  cover  back  and  forth 
until  I  thought  I  was  crippled  for  life. 

But  today — a  change!  I  have  a  new 
owner ;  he  is  different  from  anyone  else. 
He  is  tall  and  thin  and  wears  glasses. 
They  call  him  a  sissy,  but  he  is  a  god- 
semi  to  lue.  lie  took  me  home,  not 
crushed  by  a  strap,  hitting  every  avail¬ 
able  object,  but  carefully  packed  wirn 
other  books  in  a  Boston  bag.  He  re¬ 
paired  my  broken  binding;  he  erased  my 
dirty  pages  so  I  am  now  proud  of  them  ; 
lie  mended  my  spotted  cover.  For  long 
hours  daily  he  sits  over  me  and  devotedly 
studies  my  contents.  I  am  so  happy. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  of  suffering  I 
have  landed  m  a  haven  of  rest  ' 

--Written  by  Ramona  Sawyer  (14). 

Massachusetts. 


A  LETTER  FROM  COLORADO 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls: — I  live  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Our  farm  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Colora¬ 
do  River  in  Grand  Valley.  Mesa  Coun¬ 
ty.  We  are  just  19  miles  from  the  Utah 
boundary  line,  Mesa  County,  used  to  be 
a  Ute  Indian  Reservation.  You  can  look 
in  any  direction  here  and  see  mountains. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  to 
the  south  there  is  a  place  where  the  cliff 
dw’ellers  used  to  live.  I  have  never  been 
there,  but  I  have  heard  a  lot  about  the 
old  palaces  and  houses  that  are  falling  in. 

We  have  had  only  twro  light  snows 
here  this  Winter,  and  they  all  melted 
off  again.  The  mountains  have  snow  on 
them  now.  Grand  Mesa,  to  the  east,  is 
almost  white.  In  Grand  Junction,  a  city 
near  here,  they  have  pansies  in  bloom. 
It  was  so  sunny  Christmas  Day  that 
we  took  a  walk  in  the  afternoon.  Wre 
had  a  week’s  vacation  from  school. 
Yours  truly,  Florence  Swan  (13). 

Colorado. 
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Drawn  by  Frank  Pennington,  Texas 

30. — Mother’s  birthday.  I  was 
ilie  first  to  think  of  it.  I  shall  make 
some  candy  and  Anna  will  make  a  cake. 
I  helped  feed  the  calves.  They  are  lots 
of  fun.  I  don’t  like  Flossy,  she  is  too 
frisky.  It  was  a  fair  day.  I  could 
hardly  stay  in  the  house  to  wipe  dishes. 
I  have  a  tooth  loose  farther  back  than 
the  two  I  pulled  out  last  week.  I  went 
to  the  library  and  sot  a  book. 

•T'an.  31. — It  was  nice  in  the  morning 
but  clouded  up  toward  noon.  I  read  a 
book  through;  it  was  “Emily  Climbs.” 
I  went  out  and  played  on  the  tree  this 
evening.  1  learned  the  Golden  Text. 

Feb.  1. — The  R.  N.-Y.  came  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  was  proud  of  it.  too.  I  took  it  to 
school  and  showed  the  girls  •  )ur  Page. 
Leone  has  a  .picture  she  -wants  to  send. 
I  wish  Elsie  and  Jane  LTnger  would  do 
something  for  Our  Page. 

Feb.  2 — This  morning  1  got  up  at 
0  :30.  I  ather  went  to  Galesburg  on  the 
S  o’clock  'train.  I  did  the  dishes  and 
then  went  to  school.  I  beat  Miss  Mc¬ 
Connell  there.  When  I  came  in  the  hall 
this  noon  the  boys  had  a  white  dog.  We 
had  fun  playing  with  it.  Recess  the 
boys  tied  it  up  in  the  coal  shed.  When 
school  was  almost  over  we  heard  a  noise 
in  the  hall.  Miss  McConnell  opened  the 
door  and  in  walked  the  dog.  It  did  not 
make  any  noise,  only  Pearl  stepped  on  it. 
VV  e  called  it  “Squeak.”  Leone  sent  her 
picture  to  Our  Page.  I  wasn’t  sure  of 
the  address,  but  I  told  her  right.  The 
groundhog  couldn’t  see  his  shadow  today. 
I’m  glad. — ‘Sally  (lit,  Illinois. 

Feb.  21. — It  is  Sunday.  Read  before 
dinner  and  washed  the  dishes  Then 
went  on  a  hike  to  the  woods  .where  they 
are cutting  logs  for  sawmill. 

Feb.  22. — Washington’s  birthday.  Pri- 
rnarv  scholars  gave  a  program.  1 1  is  an 
awful  hot  day  .for  the  tin  e  of  year,  spec¬ 
ially  when  at  work. 

I  eb.  23. — Pa  and  Ma  went  to  town 
and  got  m>e  some  new  things. 

Feb.  24  — Papa  is  sick  today.  Got 
chilled  getting  the  truck  up  the  big  clay 
hill.  It  is  awful  muddy  from  the  big 
snow. 

Feb.  25 — It  is  raining.  Rained  hard 
last  night.  Papa  is  worse.  T  had  to 
milk.  Didn’t  get  to  go  to  school. 

Feb.  2(>. — 411  the  rest  ill  except  sister, 
as  I  have  the  sore  throat.  Called  th(e  doc¬ 
tor.  lie  said  we  had  the  influenza,  but 
not  badly. 

Feb.  27.— Got  The  R.  N.-Y.,  saw  the 
Page  and  was  glad.  Papa  is  better,  go¬ 
ing  out  to  do  the  w  ork. 

Feb.  2S — Last  day  of  February.  It  is 
awful  windy.  Baby  is  sick.  Can’t  read 
much — hurts  my  eyes. 

March  1. — W  on’t  get  to  go  to  school 
today  or  for  several.  Hate  to  miss.  Had 
not  missed  a  day  until  now.  My  work  is 
ready  to  send  in -for  Our  Page.  All  for 
now.  — From  Marga ref  (14). 

Alleghany  Mts.,  Ya. 


Lines  From  Our  Letters 

“Rather  mean  position  to  place  the 
cat — but  then  the  dog  is  not  much  bet¬ 
ter  off — an  innocent  bystander  drawn  in¬ 
to  the  adventure  by  Sir  Cat.” — 'Norman 
llallock,  Connecticut. 

“Perhaps  you  will  think  it  funny  if  I 
tell  you  I  have  four  ccws  I  can  hitch  up 
like  horses.  I  did  at  one  time  drive  a 
three-year-old  to  school.  I  am  raising  a 
calf  for  the  Junior  Project.  Really  I 
nke  cows  better  than  horses.” — Elizabeth 
Humphrey  (13).  New  York. 

“I  have  planted  trees  in  our  woods  that 
have  grown  to  be  3  in.  in  diameter.” — 
Franklin  Kohler  (15),  Pennsylvania 

“I  think  the  cartoons  are.  fine.  They 
certainly -provoked  a  laugh  in  this  house¬ 
hold  all  right.” — Eden  C.  Rickard  New 
York. 

“We  deliver  milk  every  morning  before 
going  to  school.  Our  trade  is  getting  so 
large  we  can  hardly  pull  our  wagon.  We 
have  an  idea  of  getting  a  "goat  to  pull  it, 
but  we  don’t  know  where  any  are.  We 
want  one  already  broken.  Can  you  help 
us  find  one?” — Garner  and  William 
Grover  (12  and  S),  Maryland. 


Atfl aofch. 

Drawn  by  Frank  Pennington  (14),  Tex  as 


oven  to  bake  one  hou-r.  Stir  once  while 
baking,  and  before  closing  the  oven  door 
add  on,e  tablespoon  butter.  It  should 
brown  nicely  before  taking  from  the  oven. 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Humphrey  (13), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  N.  llallock  (IS), 
Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Ifermie  For  (12), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Virginia  Bullceley  (12), 
New  Hampshire 
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Draicn  by  Harold  Deveney  (15), 
Neic  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Kenneth  Herbert  (15), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Janet  Crayin  (9),  New  York 
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time  of  year.  This  can  be  made  more 
easily  than  the  method,  that  uses  cracker 
crumbs,  and  will  serve  as  the  main  part 
of  the  meal  if  necessary.  We  learned 
this  recipe  from  a  southern  colored  wo¬ 
man  .who  was  an  excellent  cook. — I  U. 

Take  1  qt.  well-cooked  macaroni  and 
its  broth  which  should  not  quite  cover 
the  macaroni.  Beat  two  eggs  in  a  cup. 
and  fill  the  cup  with  milk,  adding  to  the 
cooked  food.  Test  for  saltiness  and  add 
more  if  necessary.  Pepper  to  taste.  Slice 
thinly  about  %  lb.  of  cheese  into  the  mix¬ 
ture  and  stir  well.  Tf  you  have  it,  use 
stale  cheese.  Now  set  the  dish  in  the 
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Drawn  by  J.  Johnson  (13), 

New  York 

Macaroni  and  Cheese 

This  is  the  most  nourishing  of  foods 
because  it  is  composed  of  eggs,  milk,  and 
cheese,  as  well  as  macaroni,  all  of  which 
are  in  abundance  on  most  farms  at  this 


WIND,  THE  GIANT 
I  am  a  giant  strong  and  bold 
Such  jokes  I  play  on  young  and  old — 
1  n-  I  work  hard  from  sun  to  sun. 
And  one  must  have  a  little  fun. 
Sometimes  a  boy  I  chance  to  meet, 

I  blow  his  hat  across  the  street, 

Ihien  toss  his  kite  up  to  the  sky 
And  help  his  mother's  e’othes  to  dry. 

— By  Franklin  Smith  (13  L 
Connecticut. 


ON  OUR  PAGE 

Today’s  Saturday,  O  iov  ' 

It’s  when  The  R.  N.-Y.  comes 
W  nh  a  I 'age  devoted  to  girl  and  boy. 

Our  famous  artist  Esther  Herr — 

It  s  her  xihoto  greets  my  eye ; 

Her  drawings  will  always  be’ a  standby 
Original  poem  by  Albert  Kirk 

Writing  that  must  have  made  “Al” 
work. 

Diaries  by  certain  contributors 

Whose  names  they  will  not  tell — 

All  these  things  and  more  are  here 
To  make  Our  Page  look  well. 

,r  — By  Edna  Koenig  (1(D. 

New  York. 


THE  SPRING  MOOD 
It’s  here,  it’s  here,  it’s  here; 

Spring  is  here  at  last ; 

Now  we  begin  to  till  the  ground 
lee  and  snow  are  past; 

We’re  glad  that  Spring  is  here 
With  moist  and  balmy  breezes — 

We  can  go  in  swimming  now. 

The  ice  no  longer  freezes. 

So  with  a  zest  and  good  spirit 

^ e  start  another  Summer,  our  work 
to  do  • 

W  e  work  for  our  land 

To  her  may  we  be  just  and  true. 

— By  Russell  Thomas  (15). 
New  Jersey. 


THE  SEASONS  AT  WAR 

Our  in  the  meadow  where  the  snow 
Js  battling  with  its  Springtime  foe, 

The  violet  shy  is  peeping  out; 

It  knows  that  Winter’s  put  to  rout. 
The  trees  are  putting  forth  their  leaves. 
They  know  that  all  the  Winter  thieves 
Are  gone  until  they  come  once  more 
As  they  have  done  in  days  of  yore. 

The  grass  is  turning  green  once  more. 

It  knows  that  Spring  has  won  the  war, 
Its  soft  green  blades  all  gently  sing. 
Again,  once  more!  ’Tis  Spring!  ’Tis 
Spring. 

The  flowers,  the  trees  and  grass  together. 
All  proclaim  the  wondrous  weather. 

Gan  you  not  see,  you  hoys  and  girls— 
That  Spring  is  shaking  out  her  curls? 

— By  John  Fredeviekson  (72). 
New  York. 


ROBIN’S  DREAM,  AND  MINE 
I  thought  I  heard  a  robin  yesterday. 
Gan’t  'think  just  what  it  seemed  to  say, 
Though  sung  in  notes  so  sweet  and  clear 
’Twas  a  message  I  couldn’t  see  or  hear 
Till  T  sat  down  and  thought. 

I  saw  new-leafed  trees, 

Green  banks  near  by, 

Forests  with  wide  spread  arms 
Reaching  to  a  clear  June  sky, 

Roses  blooming  sweetly, 

Lily  of  the  valley  in  a  shady  nook. 

I  slipped  along  the  garden  wall 
And  in  every  honeysuckle  bower 
Dimed  bees  in  dainty  toothsome  flower. 
Then  came  to  me  so  soft  and  clear 
The  sound  of  bells — I  awoke  ; 

For  down  the  road  with  lumbering  tread. 
Came  our  neighbor’s  horse  with  a  one- 
horse  sled. 

—Written  by  Elizabeth  Workman 
New  York.  (lot. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

I  saw  as  I  picked  up  the  copy  of  Our 
Page  that  Louise  Wiiedehold’s  Rural 
New-Yorker  Cooks  were  appearing  a* 
hv  Waddie  Kick,  and  that  Waddie’s  ori¬ 
ginal  poems  were  ascribed  to  Louise.  We 
are  sorry  that  the  mistake  occurred. 
There  is  many  a  chance  for  a  sMp  be¬ 
tween  pen  and  printing  press.  In  this 
case  each  artist  used  a  personal  signa¬ 
ture.  For  such  an  event  is  the  personal 
signature  coined!  We  have  a  regular 
Wild  West  yarn  from  John  Adams,  a 
new  writer,  and  it  is  his  first.  John's 
folks  have  always  taken  The  R.  N.-Y. 
though  John  wrote  this  way  over  at 
the  Bermuda  Islands  where  he  ;s  spend- 
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Get  this  FREE 


Teaches  you  how  to  use 

SMOOTH-ON  No.  1 

On  your  car  or  tractor,  stops 
leaks  in  radiator,  bursted  water 
jacket,  gas  tank,  hose  connections 
and  at  gaskets.  Keeps  bolts,  nuts, 
grease  cups  and  hub  cups  from 
loosening. 


2>c iffudJt 

SBOTMH 


In  your  home,  stops  leaks  in 
pipes,  tanks,  boilers,  pails,  etc. 
In  your  shop,  makes  tight 
joints  on  iron,  brass,  lead,  con¬ 
crete,  wood,  etc.  Makes  handles 
and  screws  tight,  anchors  loose 
posts  in  concrete,  etc. 

Write  lor  and  read  the  free 
book.  Get  Smooth-On  No.  1 
in  7-oz.,  or  1  or  S-lb.  tin  at 
your  hardware  store. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  39 

574  Communipaw  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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New  Free 

/fete,..  BOOK 


This  New  FREE  Booh 

Quotesyou  the  lowest  fac* 
tory  prices  on  Quality  heat¬ 
ing  stoves,  furnaces,  porce* 
lain  enamel  combination 
ranges,  coal  and  wood  ranges 
and  gas  stoves,  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Cash  or  easy  terms— aa 
.ow  as  $3.00  monthly.  30  days 
FREE  trial:  860  days  approval 
.test.  24  hour  shipments.  660,000 
'leased  Kalamazoo  customers, 
ike  a  $25  to  $75  saving  by  send- 
postal  for  FREE  book  today. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0.,Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo., 

Reqisterfccf  Direct  to  You” 


ing  the  Winter.  We  would  like  to  have 
him  tell  us  about  Bermuda.  I  wonder 
why  we  don’t  dramatize  darkness,  hid¬ 
den  money,  hidden  greed,  and  the  open 
love  of  a  dog  here  on  the  farm.  We  have 
all  these  things,  but  they  seem  to  slip 
through  ourselves  without  attracting 
much  attention.  Ramona  Sawyer,  an¬ 
other  new  writer,  sees  comedy  and  pathos 
in  an  old  book  and  it  makes  good  read¬ 
ing.  Nothing  is  too  low  to  he  interesting 
if  told  about  in  our  own  way,  especially 
if  we  are  not  self-conscious  about  it.  Not 
that  I  am  “growling”  about  the  quality 
of  tine  material  which  is  here  on  my 
desk,  ready  to  go  into  the  page  this 
month !  We  are  doing  more  thoughtful 
work  than  ever  before,  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  it.  It’s  just  that  our  motto 
is  “better  and  better”  work.  By  help¬ 
ing  thje  Page  we  help  ourselves. 

Charlotte  Booth  says,  “Bet’s  shake 
hands!”  Until  next  month,  then,  hut 
read  Charlotte’s  idea  of  good-bye. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


BIG  F0R0LD  BAGS 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
April  17th,  we  will  pay  for : 

1 00-lb.  bag!  such  as  feeds,  midda  and  bran  5c  each 
1 00-lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  smallfeed  4c  each 

Large  “  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  6c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  3c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  2c  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  I c  each 

We  take  good  and  tom  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bag!  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO^  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Tiie  Snowdrift.— 'In  one  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  you  will  see  the  big  drift  out  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  Parson  suspects 
the  boys  threw  up  some  of  that  snow 
right  over  the  tunnel  so  as  to  make  it 
higher  still.  But  it  was  high  enough 
to  make  a  show,  anyway.  If  you  look 
sharp  enough,  you  will  see  the  little  dog 
sitting  right  on  top.  He  is  so  white 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  him.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  snow  even  more  than  the  boys 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  He  would 
roll  and  rub  himself  in  it  and  have  a 
great  time.  While  speaking  of  dogs,  the 
Parson  has  had  a  letter  from  a  man  in 
New  York  City  about  a  dog  named  Sandy. 
It  seems  that  some  people  picked  up 
this  dog  in  Connecticut  last  Summer  and 
took  him  back  to  New  York  without  so 
much  as  a  “By  your  leave.”  Then  this 
family  got  sick  of  'him.,  or  at  least,  could 
not  keep  the  dog,  and  it  went  to  the  man 
who  now  writes  the  Parson.  He  in  turn 
could  not  keep  it,  and  the  family  where 


tion  and  render  cheer  to  the  boy — a  dog 
big  enough  to  chase  a  cow  out  of  the  corn 
or  a  woodchuck  to  the  wall,  but  not  too 
big  to  come  into  the  house  or  to  sleep  at 
the  foot  of  the  boy’s  bed — even  if  he 
tracks  in  some  dirt  and  leaves  his  foot¬ 
prints  on  the  bedspread.  The  boy  doesn’t 
need  or  want  a  fancy  spread  on  his  bed, 
anyway.  A  good  burlap  one  would  suit 
him  a  great  deal  better. 

Tiie  Ice-IIolse. — In  the  other  picture 
you  see  how  we  pushed  the  ice  right  into 
the  icehouse.  What  a  lot  of  work  this 
saved,  especially  for  us,  as  we  have  to 
draw  with  one  horse  and  it  had  to  go 
through  the  garage  to  get  into  the  ice¬ 
house.  You  can  slide  ice  about  anywhere, 
uphill  or  down,  but  you  never  want  to 
lift  it  if  you  can  help  it,  while  putting  it 
away.  One  of  those  four-fingered  ice 
shavers,  such  as  the  ice  men  have,  is  the 
best  investment  you  ever  made.  But  don’t 
get  the  wooden  handle  ones  at  any  price 
— get  the  solid  iron  handle  and  all.  The 
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loir  need  to  itse  ^YCtiUT 
u  Trt-JL  pen. 


Yours,  Iva  Unger,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOOKED  RUGS 

Send  for  free  lists  showing 

23  illustrations  of  Patterns  of  Hooked 
Rugs  stamped  on  burlap.  1  want  to 
buy  old  Hooked  Rugs,  Do  you  know 
of  any  for  sale? 

R.  W.  BURNHAM,  R.  N. 

Ipswich  Rug  Supplies  Mass. 
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TAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
I  lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 

white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain 
Over  a  million  satisfied  nsera.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  C  Complete  sample, 
1  SOets.  post  paid, stamps  or  coin;3for  $1.25. 
I  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

.  WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

I  C8  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  MicD. 


AGENTS 


i  Our  New  HOUSEHOLD  CLEANING  DEVICE 

i  washes  and  dries  w indows,  sweeps, 

'  cleans  walls,  scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less 
than  brooms.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS  302  3rd  St.  Fairtield.  Iowa 

Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  cwacrkeerycoo%nlgwiare. 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO,,  Portland,  Maine 

S1LESMEN-NEW  INVENTION 

Beats  vacuum  sweeper  and  all  its  attachments.  X  o  elec¬ 
tricity  required.  All  complete,  only  $2.95.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  C.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr..  752  Grimes  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Pnrrlirwv  end  Blanket,  Weaving.  Large  and 
uUSIOul  uaraing  small  bunches  given  equal  attention. 
Write  West  Unity  WoolenMills,  112LynnSI.,WcslUnity,0. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimmmiiiiiiiiiiiimn  M  in 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Booking  Glass 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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{ The  Big  Snowdrift  in  Front  of  the  Parson’s  House 


Sliding  the  lee  into  the  Ice-house 
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Dorothy  Frylinck  (16)  N.  J. 


it  now  is  does  not  seem  to  treat  it  well, 
and  the  boy  teases  it  and  makes  it  cross, 
so  he  wonders  if  the  Parson  could  take 
it  or  find  a  good’  home  for  it.  As  the 
Parson  expects  to  be  down  in  New  York 
on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  on  his  way  to  speak 
at  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Hempstead 
that  night,  he  will  probably  have  an  in¬ 
terview  with  both  Sandy  and  his  guardian 
and  seie  what  can  be  done. 

Teasing. — Teasing  is  certainly  a  mean 
trait  wherever  it  is  found.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  made  it  a  point  to  check  it  in  any 
form  in  the  Parson’s  house — whether  the 
children  were  teasing  each  other  or  the 
dog  or  the  cats.  It  makes  people  or 
children  or  animals  ugly  and  is  out  of 
place  anywhere. 

The  boy  where  little  Sandy  is,  is  said 
to  constantly  do  such  things  as  throw 
a  ball  for  him  and  then  run  and  grab  it 
just  before  the  dog  can  pick  it  up  or  go 
and  get  his  collar  and  chain  as  though 
going  to  take  the  dog  for  a  walk  and  get 
the  little  fellow  all  excited  over  the  happy 
prospect  and  then  not  go,  having  no  idea 
of  going,  anyway.  “Better  bring  lnm 
along  home  with  you,”  says  Mrs.  Parson, 
as  she  would  say  about  any  orphan,  and 
probablv  that  will  be  the  upshot  of  it  all. 
“Then  ‘we’ll  see,”  adds  Mrs.  Parsons. 
“See  another  resident  member  of  the 
family,”  thought  the  Parson  to  himself. 
But  then,  if  one  pet  dog  creates  so  much 
kindly  affection,  perhaps  one  more  will 
create  twice  as  much.  The  Parson  has 
never  tried  this  out.  But  he  will,  never 
forget  what  a  cheer  and  comfort  his  own 
little  spaniel  dog  was  to  him  on  the  old 
farm  and  how  he  used  to  resolve  that,  if 
he  ever  had  a  chance  he  would  l-aise 
spaniel  dogs  and  give  them  away  to  poor 
hoys  on  the  lonely  roads.  But  the  trouble 
is.  every  farmhouse  has  a  great  larrapin 
dog  that  is  about  as  much  of  a  pet  as  a 
good-sized  hedgehog  would  be.  Let  us 
have  something  on  the  farm  not  to  make 
money  or  save  money  but  to  ereat  affec- 


old  pond  looks  like  a  wreck  now  as  the 
frost  heaved  the  dirt  on  the  bank  and Met 
the  water  under  in  several  places.  The 
banks  of  a  pond  must  be  certainly  15 
inches  above  the  water  line  in  a  climate 
as  cold  as  New  England.  The  boys  will 
scrape  out  some  more  dirt  up  on  the 
banks  and  make  them  higher  as.  soon  as 
Spring  comes.  The  Parson  is  in  hopes 
these  hanks  can  be  seeded  down  this  Sum¬ 
mer  to  grass ;  the  ground  would  not 
freeze  nearly  as  deep  under  a  .  sod. . 

No  Geese. — For  the  first  time  in  14 
years,  we  have  no  geese  on  the  place. 
There  seem  to  be  more  people  that  can 
raise  geese  than  can  'do  the  Parson’s  work 
around  the  country  districts.  The  church 
work  and  so  much  speaking  round  the 
country  takes  more  and  more  of  his  time. 
Just  now  the  Parson  has  four  churches 
to  look  after  as  well  as  all  the  school- 
house  work.  Last  week  he  visited  six 
country  schoolhouses  in  one  day.  He 
gave  out  religious  papers  and  talked  with 
the  children  and  told  them  stories.  He 
had  hot  dogs  along  with  him  and  several 
loaves  of  bread  and  at  one  school  we 
had  a  great  dog  roast.  It  was  at  this 
same  place  that  the  Parson  cut  the  hair 
for  every  boy  in  school.  Then  in.  most 
of  the  schools  we  had' talks  about  Lincoln, 
for  the  Parson  has  just  been  reading  the 
new  “Life  of  Lincoln,”  by  Carl  Sandberg. 
This  and  Bruce  Barton’s  book,  “The  Man 
Nobody  Knows”  bring  out  so  many  sim¬ 
ilar  characteristics  in  the  manner  of  life 
of  these  two  persons,  especially  their 
companionableness — men  you  would  “like 
to  go  fishing  with,”  as  Barton  puts  it. 
Both  loved  to  he  round  with  the  crowd 
and  to  be  with  the  children.  “I  do  so 
love  children,”  said  a  society  woman. 
“And  do  they  love  you”?  asked  the  other 
woman.  The  Parson  told  one  of  his  con¬ 
gregations  the  other  day  that  the  best 
test  of  a  Christian  that  we  knew  of  was 
not  creeds  or  church  membership  but 
(Continued  on  Page  581) 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Preparing  for  Spring. — Straw  hats 
always  appear  while  fur  coats  are  still 
with  us,  but  February  and  early  March 
this  year  were  so  unusually  disagreeable 
in  New  York  that  millinery  has  not  been 
quite  as  Spring-like  as  usual.  The  prev¬ 
alence  of  the  jaunty  little  felt  hats  in 
pastel  colors  seems  to  have  kept  them  in 
favor,  and  they  have  certainly  been  more 
popular  for  .Spring  wear  than  straw. 
While  these  felts  are  usually  small  in 
size,  there  are  some  with  wider  brims 
that  are  quite  suitable  for  the  matron, 
and  the  soft  shades  of  blue,  gray  and 
violet  or  orchid  are  especially  becoming 
to  gray  hair.  It  is  usually  quite  easy  to 
clean  these  felt  hats,  when  they  become 
soiled  with  dry  French  chalk.  Spring 
fashions  in  dress  show  a  good  deal  of 
very  bright  color,  especially  a  vivid 
scarlet  shade  sometimes  called  phantom 
red,  which  is  usually  quite  flattering  to 
a  brunette.  There  are  also  some  very 
attractive  tones  of  lettuce  green,  but 
standard  tones  of  brown  and  dark  blue 
are  always  in  fashion.  There  is  also  a 
decided  vogue  for  black  and  white  com¬ 
bination  s. 

Ensemble. — This  Spring  sees 


the  cape 
long, 


to  general  popu- 


A  Cape 
the  return  of 

larity.  It  is  long,  short,  gathered,  plain 
fitted,  as  part  of  a  c-oat  or  suit,  or  as  a 
separate  garment.  In  the  picture,  it 
forms  part  of  an  ensemble  suit  of  light¬ 
weight  woolen  twill,  leaf  brown  in  color. 
1  he  skirt  was  given  a  flare  by  a  group 
of  side  pleats  at  each  side,  and  was 
worn  with  an  overblouse  of  brown  and 


ing  a  V  at  the  neck.  Full  peasant 
sleeves  gathered  into  narrow  wristbands, 
finished  the  dress.  These  full  sleeves, 
either  flowing  as  in  the  green  dress,  or 
gathered  at  the  wrist,  as  in  the  red  one, 
are  very  popular,  and  we  also  see  many 
styles  of  the  jabot,  forming  a  trimming. 

Fagoting  as  a  Trimming. — We  have 
seen  a  good  many  children’s  clothes 
trimmed  with  fagoting  and  the  children 
at  the  right  show  two  examples  of  it. 
This  work  is  usually  done  by  machine, 
except  in  some  very  expensive  hand¬ 
made  garments,  and  the  home  dressmaker 
would  not  have  the  facilities  for  this 
work,  but  the  same  idea  can  be  carried 
out  by  the  use  of  the  trimming  braids 
which  may  be  procured  in  a  variety  of 
designs.  The  first  of  these  dresses  was 
a  little  frock  of  white  handkerchief  linen, 
having  a  pleated  “shirt-front”  set  in 
with  the  fagoting,  which  was  worked 
with  lettuce  green  thread.  A  row  of 
fagoting  outlines  the  top  of  the  hem,  and 
the  little  puffed  sleeve  is  set  into  the 
shoulder  with  the  fagoting  also.  The 
round  collar  was  edged  with  green  picot. 
The  dress  at  the  right  was  yellow  linen 
with  violet  fagoting.  The  fagoting  came 
down  either  side  of  the  front  so  as  to 
form  a  panel,  then  at  the  waist  extended 
at  right  angles,  and  so  down  to  the  hem. 
A  square  of  fagoting  like  a  Roman  key 
motif  ornamented  each  side  where  the 
fagoting  extended  at  an  angle,  and  from 
this  point  a  narrow  sash  was  tied  at  the 
back.  A  narrow  tie  of  the  material  edged 
with  single  picot  went  around  the  neck, 


Spring  Models  in  Cloth,  Sillc  anil  Linen 


lawn  silk.  This  overblouse  had  a  band 
of  the  cloth  at  the  bottom,  also  had  cuffs 
and  neck  binding  of  the  cloth.  The  cape 
was  lined  with  printed  silk,  the  same 
as  the  blouse,  this  carrying  out  the  en¬ 
semble.  This  cape,  which  was  about 
three-quarters  long,  had  'a  collar  of  brown 
fur.  Down  each  side  the  edge  was 
turned  back  to  form  a  rever,  which  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  strap  at  the  top.  These 
straps  were  buttoned  back  under  the  fur 
collar,  but  if  desired  could  be  unbuttoned 
and  the  revers  closed  across  the  front. 
We  also  see  the  silk  capes  made  in  the 
same  way  as  part  of  a  suit.  There  are 
also  separate  capes  of  wool  twill,  very 
full,  having  a  deep  collar  and  revers  of 
velvet.  A  cape  is  always  graceful  and 
becoming,  and  makes  a  very  useful  extra 
wrap.  The  hat  worn  by  this  figure  was 
fawn-colored  felt,  trimmed  with  felt 
bands  of  the  same  color. 

Scallops  Again.  —  Scallops  and 
scalloped  trimmings  are  among  leading 
Spring  fashions,  and  the  second  figure 
shows  an  attractive  model  of  Lanvin 
green  flat  crepe  with  an  original  use  of 
this  idea.  The  dress  was  in  one  piece 
but  had  a  broad  scalloped  band  let  in  so 
as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  separate  blouse. 
The  scallops  were  bound  with  the  same 
material,  and  the  dress  gathered  in  with 
a  separate  belt.  A  long  fichu  of  tan- 
colored  lace  formed  a  collar  and  then  went 
down  the  front  of  the  dress,  passing 
under  the  belt,  with  the  ends  falling  free. 
The  long  flowing  sleeves  were  bordered 
with  scallops,  and  had  a  scalloped  band 
set  in  at  the  elbow.  The  skirt  had  quite 
a  decided  flare.  This  was  a  very  pretty 
and  fresh-looking  dress,  but  very  simple 
in  general  line. 

Red  Ckkpe  de  Chine. — Next  is  an¬ 
other  dress  trimmed  with  rather  shallow 
scallops ;  it  is  crepe  de  chine  in  the  vivid 
shade  known  as  phantom  red.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  scalloped  skirt,  and  a  long 
tunic  blouse  scalloped  at  the  bottom.  The 
blouse  had  a  narrow  belt,  blouse  ana  pep- 
Tum  being  set  into  this  belt.  A  shallow 
yoke  at  the  shoulders  in  front  gave  full¬ 
ness.  The  trimming  consisted  of  a  large 
oval  jabot,  which  sloped  off  to  form  a 
collar  at  the  back,  and  came  down  nearly 
fo  the  waist  in  front.  This  jabot  was 
double,  being  formed  of  the  red  crepe  de 
chine  with  a  second  jabot  of  white 
georgette,  a  trifle  smaller,  laid  over  it. 
The  two  materials  were  separate,  and 
both  were  edged  with  shallow  scallops. 
The  jabot  opened  down  the  front  form- 


and  was  tied  in  a  bow  at  the  side.  This 
sort  of  tie  is  often  employed  this  season, 
and  is  new  and  pretty.  Either  of  these 
little  dresses  would  be  pretty  made  of 
blue,  rose  or  violet  with  insertion  of 
white  trimming  braid.  These  braids  are 
obtained  in  great  variety,  and  when  used 
cleverly  will  make  attractive  trimming 
with  little  extra  time.  One  may  also 
make  much  use  of  the  bias  bindings  w’hich 
are  now  procurable  in  white  and  colored 
cambric  and  lawn.  These  bindings  sim¬ 
plify  work,  and  make  a  very  attractive 
trimming  for  children’s  clothes  and  wash 
dresses. 

Seen  in  tiie  Shops. — Neckties  and 
neckerchiefs  form  a  trimming  with  many 
Spring  dresses  and  suits.  One  style  is 
a  neckerchief  ~2  inches  square  of  Paisley 
printed  chiffon  taffeta,  which  we  have 
seen  at  some  of  the  shops  for  $1.95.  This 
may  be  worn  like  an  Ascot  tie.  as  a 
jabot,  or  tied  in  a  sailor  knot  at  front, 
back  or  side.  We  also  see  rather  narrow 
ties  of  tartan  silk,  which  are  worn  with 
long  ends. 

Polka  dots  have  returned  to  favor,  and 
we  see  some  very  pretty  gowns  of 
georgette,  'white  with  a  red  or  black  dot, 
also  navy  radium  silk  with  white  dot. 
Among  the  printed  silks,  we  noticed  some 
fine  crepe  de  chine  54  inches  for  $3.50 
a  yard  at  a  special  sale.  The  patterns 
included  conventional  Loral  designs  and 
smart  polka  dots,  in  a  great  variety  of 
color  combinations.  The  dresses  art  so 
short  nowadays  that  the  salespeople  told 
us  they  usually  sold  two  yards  of  this 
width  for  a  dress  which  certainly  makes 
a  silk  gown  cheap  enough. 

A  rather  odd  fashion  which  has  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  is  a  man’s  size  silk 
handkerchief  tucked  into  a  woman’s  coat 
pocket.  Why?  We  don’t  know;  we 
merely  accept  it  among  fashion’s  whims. 
A  handsome  tailored  coat  of  navy  blue 
cordeen  had  a  polka-dot  silk  lining. 'a  long 
fringed  silk  scarf,  and  a  man’s  size 
handkerchief,  all  to  match. 

The  newest  color  in  sheer  silk  stock¬ 
ings  is  dust,  which  we  much  prefer  to 
those  startling  nude  shades. 

Many  of  the  new  dress  patterns  show 
a  curved  gore  set  in  at  each  side,  to  give 
a  rippling  flare.  When  making  up  a 
striped  material,  such  as  wash  silk  or 
cotton  broadcloth,  this  side  panel  may 
be  cut  with  horizontal  stripes,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  stripes  being  vertical- 
this  gives  a  panel  effect  back  and  front! 


eaks 

readily  avoided  by 
Bird’s  modern  roofing 


DRIP,  drip,  drip — get  out  the 
pots  and  pans — the  old  roof 
has  started  leaking  again.  With 
the  melting  snows  of  winter,  with 
the  driving  rains  of  summer  it 
has  been  the  same  old  story — - 
drip,  drip,  drip ! 


Forget  the  pots  and  pans  and  the 
crazy  quilt  roof  patches — re-roof! 
Treat  your  house,  your  buildings 
to  a  weatherproof  roof — BIRD’S 
SHINGLE  DESIGN.  It’s  not  ex¬ 
pensive  but  how  it  stands  up  under 
the  extremes  of  climate — snow,  rain 
and  heat !  And  how  it  resists  the  fire 
menace  that  comes  from  sparks,  burn¬ 
ing  embers  and  red  hot  cinders  ! 


BIRD 

NeponseT 

PRODUCTS 


NEPONSET  TWIN  SHINGLES 

PAROID  ROOFING 

Bird’s  Asphalt  Shingles 

Bird’s  Neponset  Wall  Board 

Bird’s  Design  Roofing 

Bird’s  Neponset 
Black  Building  Paper 


Avoid  the  cost,  dirt  and  litter  of  tear¬ 
ing  off  the  shingles.  Bird’s  Shingle 
Design  goes  right  over  the  old  roof — 
double  insulation  that  keeps  out  the 
cold  of  winter  and  the  scorching  heat 
of  summer. 


Handsome  —  comes  in  natural  Red 
or  Green  slate  surfacing — practical  in 
service  and  economical  in  cost. 


Bird’s  Neponset  Rugs 
and  Floor  Coverings 


BIRD  &.  SON,  inc. 

Established  1 795 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 


Chicago  Office  and  Plant,  1472  West  76th  Street 
New  York  Office,  295  Fifth  Avenue 
Bird  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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For  you  to  decide 

Is  Hand  M i l k i 1 1 o n i ical : 


You  keep  cows  for  profit. 
That’s  agreed.  Do  you  get 
all  the  profit  you  are  entitled 
to?  Not  if  you  keep  as  many 
as  ten  cows  and  milk  them 
by  hand. 

I  think  I  can  prove  this  to 
your  satisfaction  if  you  will 
let  me  send  you  some  letters 
received  from  dairymen  who 
use  the  Empire  Milking  Ma¬ 
chine.  Some  may  be  neigh¬ 
bors  of  yours.  They  are  my 
best  salesmen. 

Lots  of  them  are  saving 


the  cost  of  a  hired 
man — $60  to  $80  a 
month  in  wages, 
and  a  dollar  a  day 
for  his  board.  Be¬ 
sides  that  their  cows 
are  giving  more  milk  per 
day  and  the  lactation  period 
is  longer. 

But  let  me  send  you  their 
letters  and  my  book,  “How 
to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits”, 
together  with  my  New  De¬ 
ferred  Payment  Plan  on 
Empire  Milking  Machines. 
Write  today  and  get  my  facts 
and  figures. 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 
05  Ilumbolt  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Branches: 

Elgin,  Ill.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Peterboro,  Ont, 

Other  Farm  Specialties 
Empire  Water  System 
B.  B.  Marvel — Cream  Separator 


President 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


Milking  Machines 

A  SIZE  FOE  EVERY  DAIRY  —  FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  POWER 


3VLEDI C  ATED  WAX 
TEAT  DILATORS 

i 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

35c  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  SI .OO. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R„  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN! 

Send  for  new  Free  Catalog 
showing  milk  cans,  palls,  strain¬ 
ers,  coolers,  scales,  bottles,  bot¬ 
tle  caps,  churns  and  all  dairy 
supplies.  High  quality,  low  price, 
money-back  guarantee. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO. 

74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
er.  Worms,  Most  4or  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ca. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


TWal 

Package 


^THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST 
HEALING  OINTMENT 

'  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  a  won- 
r  derful  healing  ointment  discovered  by  Mr.  L.  G. 
f  Phillips  of  Ohio.  Compounded  from  oil  extracted 
r  from  sheep’s  wool  it  restores  to  the  skin  just  the 
'  healing  properties  it  needs  for  quick  relief.  The 
way  it  takes  the  pain  out  of  Cuts — Burms— Chapped 
.  Hands-Flesh  Wounds,  etc.,  almost  instantly  and 
1  heals  them  quicker  than  anything  you  ever  tried, 

1  will  surprise  you.  For  Eczema— Rash  Chillblmn9 
and  Ski  n  Troubles  it  soothe3  and  relieves^  the  irrita¬ 
tion  almost  like  magic.  It  is  also  the  finest  ointment 

for  BarbedWire  Cuts— Collar  Boils-Scratches, etc. 

on  Horses,  and  Caked  Udders  —  Sore  Teats  on 
Cows.  The  finest  all  around  remedy  for 
home  and  farm. 

RelieE  Guaranteed 

Send  SorFreeTrialBox 

To  prove  the  amazing  healing 
qualities  of  CORONA  —  Mr. 
Phillips  will  send  YOU  a 
FREE  TRIAL  package  with¬ 
out  cost.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  today  and  booklet 
,  telling  its  valuable  uses.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 

^  CORONA  MFC.  CO. 
64CoronaBldg..KENTON.OHIC 


■  _J 


Down  After  Trial 

(and  easy  monthly  payments) 

for  this  COMPLETE 

Milker 

(  Gas  engine  or  electric  motor  included. ) 
Comes  complete  and  ready  to  use— nothing 
to  install  —  PORTABLE.  No  pipe  lines,  no 
pulsator.  The  most  sanitary,  easiest-to-clean 
milker.  Milks  2  or  3  cows  at  once  right 
into  your  own  shipping  can.  No  extra  pails 
to  handle  and  to  wash.  Detachable  in  a 
moment  to  pump  by  hand  if  desired  .  Astound¬ 
ing  rock  bottom  price — because  it’s  so  sim¬ 
ple  AND  the  best  milker  for  you  and  for  your 
cows  just  because  it’s  so  simple. 


Free  Trial  7. SjT 

Aspecial  offer  good  untilwe  have  an  agent  or 
salesman  in  the  territory.  Mr.  Dairyman, 
here’s  your  one  chance  to  find  out  on  a  REAL 
Free  Trial  what  the  milking  machine  will 
mean  for  you,  on  your  own  cows.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  there’s  nothing  to  install;  nothing  to 
build  or  fit  into  your  barn;  just  move  the 
PAGEinand  start  milking!  No  bother,  no  ex¬ 
pense.  If  satisfied  after  trial,  pay  cash  or  easy 
monthly  payments.  Yes,  we’ll  make  that 
milker  pay  for  itself  every  day  as  you  use  it. 


FREE*  Book. 

on  MILKING- 


Burton  Page  Co.,  DJ££  485SicchiacnagAov*in. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial, 
easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milker. 

How  many  cows  have  you? - .... 


Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It  s  full  of 
important  facts  —  an  education  in  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest  milking 
service  at  the  lowest  cost._  Learn  also  how  you 
are  completely  protected  in  giving  our  machine 
a  fair  trial  on  your  own  herd.  Free  trial  where 
we  have  no  agent.  Send  coupon. 


Name _ _ _ 

Address _ — - 

Also  send  me  your  Agents  Oiler  □ 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


That  Disowned  Lamb 

Occasionally  I  have  a  ewe  that  has 
three  lambs,  and  she  generally  disowns 
one.  Sometimes  when  one  lias  twins  the 
mother  disowns  one,  but  not  often.  Can 
you  tell  me  any  way  to  fool  a  ewe?  We 
always  try  to  raise  these  orphan  lambs 
on  cow’s  milk.  It  is  more  _  work  than 
they  are  worth,  and  success  is  not  sure. 
Our  cows  are  Holsteins.  V.  R. 

Maryland. 

Tme  first  thing  essential  is  unlimited 
patience.  It  is  hard  sometimes  to  keep 
one’s  temper,  but  no  one  should  ever  let 
“their  angry  passions  rise”  about  sheep, 
but  especially  about  lambs.  They  both 
understand  their  business  better  than 
their  owner. 

The  next  essential  is  to  have  wards 
4x4  ft.  We  had  over  200  ewes  in  such, 
for  a  day,  or  a  few  days,  so  far.  Put 
the  ewe  in  one  before,  or  immediately 
after  lambing.  Rub  some  of  her  wastes, 
or  milk,  on  the  lambs’  shoulders.  It  may 
work.  If  not,  get  some  milk  into  that 
lamb’s  belly  to  give  it  strength  to  help 
you  fight,  and  after  it  rests,  dose  it  again 
and  try. 


NEW 

Catalog  Ready 


sharples 

^  SUCTION-FEED 

Cream  separatoK 

UR  new  catalog — “Velvet  for 
Dairymen” — should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  farmer  who  knows 
and  appreciates  the  value  of  getting 
all  the  cream  from  his  milk. 

A  Wonderful  Feature 

Every  farmer  knows  that  a  tremendous  amount 
of  cream  is  lost  through  turning  above  or  below 
specified  speed,  but  with  the  famous  Sharpies 
you  get  all  the  cream  at  any  speed.  It’s  also 
the  Separator  with  the  simple  Tubular  bowl. 


The  above  may  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  If  so,  feed  that  lamb  to  make  it 
strong,  and  keep  it  with  her.  A  cat  or 
dog  put  in  with  her  sometimes  helps,  but 
if  the  lamb  is  strong  it  will  compel  affec¬ 
tion.  By  this  time  it  knows  as  soon  as 
you  appear,  that  it  is  its  chance  to  tackle 
the  ewe.  Until  strong  enough,  she  must 
be  held,  and  then  a  switch,  or  a  beating 
with  an  empty  grain  bag  will  make  her 
stand.  Soon  she  will  learn  that  when 
you  appear  on  the  scene  that  it  means 
she  must.  It  may  take  but  five  minutes 
to  get  a  ewe  to  own  any  lamb,  her  own 
or  another’s,  and  it  may  take  two  weeks, 
although  we  never  needed  but  a  few  days. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Methuen,  Mass., 
where  a  girl  gave  me  the  history  of  every 
move  the  iamb,  the  ewe,  she  herself  and 
her  mother  made  for  two  weeks.  I  have 
a  very  large  collection,  on  every  conceiv¬ 
able  phase  connected  with  sheep,  but  this 
is  the  most  entertaining.  Perhaps  all 
know  that  cow’s  milk  is  but  half  the 
richness  of  sheep’s.  Also,  that  the  cream 
is  with  the  latter.  That  accounts  for 
puny  and  dead  cow’s  skim-milk  fed  lambs. 
Not  long  since  I  got  a  lesson  from  one  of 
my  club  boys.  He  showed  me  a  lamb 
at  a  fair,  big  from  grain  fed,  and  told 
me  it  was  a  full-blood  Merino.  I  said 
to  him,  “You  are  mistaken,  my  boy.  That 
white  wool  with  no  oil  on  it  never  grew 
on  a  Merino,”  and  he  replied,  “Oh,  yes 
it  did.  It  was  raised  on  cow’s  milk.” 

W.  YV.  REYNOLDS. 


Feeding  Hens  and  Cow 

I  have  about  225  chickens.  I  have 
(Item  in  three  pens,  39  Anconas  in  one 
pen,  70  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  another, 
and  the  balance  are  Buff  Leghorns  and 
Minorcas  in  the  larger  house.  I  feed 
laying  mash  in  morning,  oats  at  noon, 
and  corn  evening  and  I  also  cut  pump¬ 
kins  and  throw  them  in  to  them  through 
the  day,  and  cabbage  when  I  have  it.  Do 
you  think  this  is  the  right  feed?  I  fed 
40  lbs.  of  poultry  powders  this  Win¬ 
ter  ;  am  not  feeding  any  now.  My  birds 
just  started  to  lay  last  w,eek  and  they 
are  gaining  more  every  day  now.  Would 
vou  give  me  a  good  dairy  ration  also?  I 
have  plenty  of  fodder.  Please  give  me  a 
ration  for  one  cow.  I  have  corn  and 
oats.  c* s* 

Smithsburg,  Md. 

A  laying  mash  is  usually  kept,  dry, 
before  the  fowls  all  of  the  time  and  mixed 
grains  fed  night  and  morning,  with  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  in  the  litter  at  noon  to  in¬ 
duce  exercise.  Whole  oats,  unless  soaked, 
are  not  well  liked  by  hens  but  may  be 
fed  to  the  extent  to  which  they  will  be 
eaten.  All  the  corn  that  the  hens  will 
eat  should  be  given  at  night.  Pumpkins 
or  other  vegetables  may  be  fed  during 
the  day;  they  are  not  “green”  feed  but 
will  take  the  place  of  it  until  the  latter 
can  be  procured.  Any  green  leafy  vege¬ 
tables  are  green  food,  clover,  beet  tops, 
lettuce,  tender  weeds,  young  wheat,  rye 
or  oats,  etc. 

If  you  have  corn  and  oats  and  good 
mixed"  bay  or  clover  for  your  cow,  you 
can  make  up  a  good  grain  ration  by  hay¬ 
ing  the  corn  and  oats  ground  together  m 
equal  parts,  then  mix  .equal  part  by 
weight  of  this  “chop”  with  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  or  mixed  feed,  and  some  high  pro¬ 
tein  feed  like  gluten  feed,  cottonseed  or 
oilmeal.  B<  D- 


Dentist  :  “Which  tooth  is  it,  Sam, 
that  troubles  you?”  Pullman  Porter: 
“Lower  five,  suh.” — Sunset  Magazine. 


*<  H  H. 

Write  immediately  for  your  copy  of  “Velvet 
for  Dairymen” — It’s  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

In  writing,  state  number  of 
cows  you  milk 

THE  SHARPLES  COMPANY,  Inc.  ' 

Dept.  S.,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

JfftssD'zHol 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


DON’T  CUT  OUT 

AShoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2. 50  abottle  delivered.  Book 6  R free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  msnkind,  the  gntiieptic 
liniment  for  Boili.  Bruiiea.  Sorei.  Swellings,  Varicose  Veint. 
Allays  Pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  81.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gist*  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Maas 


No 

mixing 


gi  pow-  W 
.^-ders  orw 
"spreading^ 
of  sticky 
pastes— 


W  Is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
r  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest. . 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  I 
tin  package containsl8"Bis- M 
Kits.”  always  fresh.  35c  at  M 
all drugandgeneral stores  MS. 
Guarantee  coupon 
inevery  package.  JMM 

Sr;  The  Rat  Biscuit  to. 

laasm.  Springfield 


ok 


fhis 


On 

Steel 
Wheels 

It  it  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 

■  Catalog  £  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

t  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
l — save  repair  bills. 

sura  and  writ*  for  catalog  today. 

.  .  >■>■  ■  a  Aft  rim  Qt 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Better  Batteries 

FOR  FARM  ELECTRIC  PLANTS 

STURGES  Multiple  Batteries  are  better 
because  the  material  used  throughout  is 
the  best  obtainable.  Designed  to  give  long 
service  and  still  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  other 
high-grade  batteries.  They  come  in  a  wide 
variety  of  sizes  and  are  suitable  for  all  stand¬ 
ard  lighting  plants  such  as  Delco,  etc.  Cells 
are  complete  with  connections  charged  ready 
to  use.  Every  battery  carries  a  time  guaran¬ 
tee.  All  size  A  and  B  radio  and  auto  batteries 
at  special  low  prices.  Write  today  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  giving  prices  and  interesting 
facts  about  batteries. 

C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  «g*SSE"JS$* 

DEALERS: 

Write  for  my  attractive  terms  to  live  dealers. 


»***  HALP  THl  C0Vi 

•  0  • 

Jf1 Hyde  5.  CO-  i\ 

I  C  A  CO  •' 


SELL  THE  MILK  AND 
RAISE  YOUR  CALVES  ON 
RYDE  SCREAM  CALF  NEAL 

You  can  make  money  by  vising: 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal.  Sell 
the  Cow’s  Milk  and  Cream,  and 
buy  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal 
for  one-third  of  what  you  get 
for  the  milk  and  cream.  Two- 
thirds  of  tno  price  you  get  for  the 
milk  Is  clear  cash  profit.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  an  unequalled  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk.  It  contains  every 
element  necessary  for  rapid  and 
thrifty  growth,  for  calves  and  other 
young  live  stock.  Build  better  calves 
with  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal,  at  your 
Dealers,  or  write 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY 

6434  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Chicago,  III. 


DOGS  | 


SIX-WEEKS-OLD  PUPPIES 


WM.  J. 


For  Real  Protection— a  Fox  Ter¬ 
rier.  Best  rat,  pet  or  watch  dog. 

HELMKE,  1224  Brinckerhoff  Ave.,  Utica,  New  York 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels 


From  Champion  bred,  farm 
raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  ti  mos.  old. 

Box  6BR  West  Chester,  Ps. 


Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  DogsforTr^ln.I  b^m 

ty.  Registered.  BOW  DEN  COLLIE  FA  KM  Mansfield,  Ohio 


For  Sale-Collie  Puppies 

dress  A.  L.  SPENCER 


Finest  bred.  Send  for  prices. 
Cannot  be  registered.  Ad- 

Salisbury  Center,  N.  Y. 


Collie  Puppies 


the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
CLOV E KNOCK  KENNELS, t'hambersbiirg.  l*a 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  l'a. 


Toy  Poodle 


PUPPIES.  Keg.  stock.  $10.  Every  woman 
wants  one.  TOYLiNU,  20th  Year,  Syracuse,  N.V 


FOR  SALE— LLEWELLIN  and  ENGLISH  SETTERS 

Also  Maryland  bred  rabbit  bounds.  Sent  on  trial.  Pamph¬ 
let  tree.  O.  K.  Kennels  Maryclel,  Maryland 


UJANTED — Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
'•  Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 


I  alp  Shnrp  k'ennole  ,,lmro<i>  v-Y-»  offers.  Fox,  Coon  and 
LdkB  enure  RenneiS  Rabbit  Hound  Pups  on  approval. 


A  Small  Adv. in  POLICE  DOGS 

for  Westridge  Kennels,  Danielson,  Conn.  Write  us  today. 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry  a 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 

□  Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 

□  Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  We«t  30th  Street,  New  York 


Goat-pox 

I  am  running  a  goat  farm.  Two  days 
ago  I  was  milking  one  of  the  goats,  and 
•on  her  udder  I  felt  small  bumps  about 
the  size  of  small  peas,  and  -some  like 
small  pimples.  Now  they  are  coming  on 
the  teats.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  milk  is  safe  to  use,  and  is  the  trouble 
contagious  to  man.  r.  m. 

Your  goats  have  wh'at  is  known  as 
goat-pox.  It  is  not  contagious  to  man, 
but  may  easily  be  spread  through  your 
entire  herd,  and  while  this  disease  is  not 
serious,  it  is  nevertheless  unnoj  ing  both 
to  the  owner  and  to  the  goats.  It  is 
caused  by  the  filth  germ  ,and  appears 
when  goats  are  kept  in  damp  or  dirty 
quarters,  although  it  may  appear  when 
conditions  are  at  their  best.  It  is  usually 
a  Winter  disease,  seldom  appearing  in 
the  Summer  when  goats  are  on  green 
pasture. 

Wash  the  udder  with  great  care,  using 
a  soft  sponge  to  break  up  the  scales 
which  you  will  find  have  spread  some¬ 
times  even  to  the  end  of  the  teats.  Wipe 
dry  with  a  soft  towel  ,and  then  anoint 
the  affected  parts  with  fresh  lard,  into 
which  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphur  should 
be  well  mixed.  Repeat  both  washing  and 
anointing  for  three  or  four  days,  and  the 
trouble  will  very  readily  disappear. 

Of  course,  you  should  use  clean,  warm 
water  for  bathing  the  udder  in  the  first 
place,  and  keep  the  animals  indoors,  and 
out  of  drafts,  else  they  may  catch  cold. 
Feed  as  usual,  and  milk  the  affected  does 
last,  so  as  not  to  expose  any  that  are 
not  affected  more  than  is  necessary. 

We  have  used  a  weak  solution  of  cre- 
olin  in  warm  water  which  has  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  lard  and  sulphur. 
Persistent,  or  cases  of  long  standing, 
may  need  more  careful  attention,  though 
in  no  case  that  has  come  under  our  obser¬ 
vation,  have  we  had  the  legist  trouble  to 
eradicate  the  disease  promptly  with  the 
simple  remedies  mentioned. 

New  York.  willet  rand  alt.. 


Dairy  Ration;  Permangan¬ 
ate  of  Potash  for  Hens 

1.  Could  I  improve  on  this  dairy  ra¬ 
tion?  About  600  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal, 
700  lbs.,  fine  ground  oats,  and  300  lbs. 
bran,  mixed  together.  .How  much  would 
you  advise  to  feed  per  day  to  a  cow  giv¬ 
ing  80  lbs.  milk  daily.  I  feed  Alfalfa 
hay  t w  ice  and  corn  fodder  once  a  day, 
also  plenty  of  cut  pumpkins. 

2.  I  am  using  a  little  permanganate  of 

potash  in  the  drinking  water  for  poultry, 
just  a  hit  to  make  it  a  little  pink,  is 
this  a  good  preventive  for  roup,  and  how 
often  should  I  use  it  ?  j.  s.  b. 

Yes,  your  dairy  ration  is  too  low  in 
protein  to  give  the  best  results  in  feed¬ 
ing.  The  corn  and  cob  meal  is  very  low 
in  protein  content,  the  ground  oats  not 
much  higher  and  the  wheat  bran  about 
midway  between  low  and  high  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  A  much  better  mixture  could  be 
made  from  100  pounds  each  of  corn  and 
cob  meal,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran,  and 
wheat  middlings  and  200  pounds  of  glu 
ten  feed.  All  bran,  all  middlings  or  all 
wheat  feed  might  be  used  in  place  of  the 
combination  of  bran  and  middlings  above 
suggested,  using  200  pounds  of  any  one 
of  the  three.  This  would  not  make  a  high 
protein  mixture  but  you  are  feeding  Al¬ 
falfa  bay,  which,  in  itself,  is  a  high  pro¬ 
tein  roughage  and  does  not  call  for  as 
much  of  this  ingredient  in  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion.  A  pound  of  grain  to  each  3  to  4 
lbs.  of  milk  given  is  the  usually  recom¬ 
mended  amount  for  a  cow  in  full  flow  of 
milk. 

2.  Permanganate  of  potash  has  some 
value  as  a  disinfectant  and  germ  des¬ 
troyer  and,  if  used  in  sufficient  strength, 
would  destroy  disease  germs  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  in  which  it  is  placed.  This 
might  be  of  some  value  in  preventing 
roup,  but  it  could  not  be  depended  upon. 
Using  just  enough  to  make  the  water  a 
little  pink  might  add  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  drink,  making  it  resemble 
some  kind  of  pop,  bnt  it  wouldn’t  kill 
any  germs  and  it  is  far  better  to  depend 
upon  cleanliness  always,  and  real  disin¬ 
fection  when  needed.  Keep  the  drinking 
utensils  clean  by  the  use  of  water,  which, 
when  boiling,  is  superior  as  a  disinfect¬ 
ant  to  permanganate  of  potash. 

M.  u.  D. 


Full  Pails 

demand  health  in 
Udder  and  Teats 

When  you  finish  the  milking  with  a  disap¬ 
pointment  that  comes  with  the  poorly-filled 
pail — be  sure  the  trouble  is  not  right  under 
your  very  eyes. 

Remember  this — cows  are  nervouN,  sensitive  ani¬ 
mals.  The  slightest  discomfort  of  the  udder  or  teats 
is  extra  annoying  during  milking.  The  milk  is  held 
back— lost  to  you  as  surely  as  if  the  cow  lacked  the 
ability  to  produce. 

Fight  udder  troubles  constantly.  Fightthem  the 
way  the  best  dairymen  in  the  country  now  do — with 
their  can  of  Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment. 
Bag  Balm  is  a  rapid  antiseptic  healer  of  all  sores  or 
hurts,  chaps,  cracked  teats,  inflammation  of  the  ud¬ 
der,  caked  bag,  bunches,  cow  pox,  etc.  It  is  clean 
and  pleasant  to  use — cannot  taint  the  milk.  For  any 
animal  sore  or  skin  trouble  Bag  Balm  is  sure  relief. 

Besure  to  keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand  and  use  it  liber¬ 
ally  to  keep  your  cows  comfortable.  Big  10-ounce 
package  60c  at  feed  dealers,  general  stores  or  drug¬ 
gists.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied  orderdirect  from 
us.  We  pay  postage.  Booklet,  ''‘Dairy  Wrinkles” 
free  on  request. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  ...  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


"MADE  BY  THE 

KOW  —  RARE  PEOPLE" 


The  Sharpies 

Suction  Feed 

Cream  Separator 

Skims  clean  at 
any  speed! 

Only  the  Sharpies  can  skim  just 
as  clean  whether  you  turn  fast 
or  slow.  Because  only  the 
Sharpies  has  suction  feed. 

The  Sharpies  sucks  up  only  as 
much  milk  as  it  can  separate 
with  absolute  thoroughness. 

This  is  why  the  knee-/ow  sup¬ 
ply  can  is  found  only  in  the 
Sharpies. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  book 
of  separator  facts. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  S-13D  Finance  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  •**  n-p* from  l  to  10 


breeding.  Nicely  marked. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 


mouths  old.  Good 
Accredited  herd. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V, 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves,  good  pro¬ 
ducing  cows.  Mostly  white  and  well  marked.  Herd  fully 
accredited.  $25  to  $35  PEIlllY  tVARREN,  Fern,  Vermont 


L 


GUERNSEYS 


3 


PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

BROOKMEAO'S  MERMAID  won  10  First  Prizes,  5  Second 
Prizes,  1  Senior  and  1  Grand  Championship  at 
7  shows  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  1925. 

Bull  Calves  of  same  Breeding  at  reasonable  prices. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


SPINNERVILLE  FARM 
?  GUERNSEYS 


Most  always  something  good  to  sell. 
Just  now  a  grandson  of  Langwater 
Royal  almost  ready  for  service. 
YOUR  MOVE 

SPINNERVILLE  FARM 

(LION,  NEW  YORK 


I 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  tor  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  SAINT  FARM! .  *!  t.  IH  It..  Phila..  Ft 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale-Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds.  Nearby  springers, 
fresh  cows  open  and  bred  heifers.  Young  pure 
bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn 

Sunnysidc  GUERNSEYS 

One  yearling  bull  sired  by  Maxim  of  Linda  Vista.  Two 
yearling  heifers  and  six  Fall  and  Winter  calves  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  breeding.  Accredited  herd. 

Jas.  E.  van  Alstyne  Klnderhook,  N.T. 

For  Sale-GUERNSEY  BULL-7  Mos. 

1st  and  2nd  dams  each  over  500  lbs.  butter  fat.  Fine  in¬ 
dividual — nicely  grown.  Registered  and  transferred  for 

#50.  II.  C.  CRAFT  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  JY.Y. 

3VIAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

A  few  Cows,  Bulls  and  Heifers,  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves. 
Reg.  Write  your  wants.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  Iloney  Brook,  l’a. 

Guernsey  Heifers  For  Sale  ^S^rew’^ 

for  information.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size  -  Quality-  Breeding 

Big  type,  fast  growing  Chester  Whites  and  York¬ 
shire  crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 
Barrows,  boars,  sows. 

6-8  weeks  old . $6.50  each 

8-10  weeks  old .  7.00  each 

Shoats,  3  months  old.. ..10.00  each 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating,  WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  854 

PiGS~FOiTSALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old.  $6.25 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each;  good,  healthy  stock, 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  57.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  ei'ates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D.,  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  M.  LUX,  306  Washington 
Street,  \\  oburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 

Big  T  y  pe  Polands 

Young  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  April,  #60  each;  Young 
Boars,  #40;  Pigs.  $30  each.  Large,  nice  ones  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  Every  Hog  or  Pig  I  sell  is  Registered 
free.  Hurry  your  order  or  write. 

G.  S.  JIALI,  Farmdale,  Ohio 

0  1  H  >-  Reg.  Mar.  pigs.  Bred  from  Grand  Champion.  Big 
.  I.  U.  S  type.  Easy  feeding  stock.  $12.75  ea.  Unrelated 
Pairs,  $25.  Order  now  to  ship  May  1st.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.V 

Big;  Type  O.  I.  G.  PIGS 

World’s  Grand  Champion  strain,  10  wks.  old,  either  sex 
$13  with  ped.  VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  R.  0.  No.  1,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

V  )||Pnn<i  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed - 
^  ^  **  ^  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merritield,  N.  Y. 

Rpff  Riirnop  AI1  ages  for  saIe.  The  very  best  breeding" 

IlCg.  UUIUbb  ALLEN  H.  POST  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

Duroc-Jersey  Swine  R.  p°3ck  WAT  HmfdMe,^.  y. 
DUROCS— Bred  Sows  P.  0.  BoxTa°0:DIl^.dtm  ^N.  Y. 


F 


OR  SALE — 81x-Wkg.«01d  Pigs,  #6  each.  All  breeds. 
Sunnybrook  Stock  Farm  Wyalusing*,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REG.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Will  make  fine  foundation  stock.  Loraine  Clay, 
calved  Feb.  25,  1924;  bred,  July  17,  ’25.  Wanetta 
Clay,  calved  Dec.  28,  1924;  bred  March  11,  '26.  Gen¬ 
eral  Silver  Clay,  calved  Jan.  21, 1926,  These  heifers 
are  full  sisters,  exactly  matched,  and  grand-daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  world’s  heaviest  bull,  both  bred  to  a 
Glenside  bull.  $435  takes  the  trio. 

VEKNON  R.  LAFLER  Middlesex,  N.Y. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  a4of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
11  ol steins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED.  60  fresh 
and  dose  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

BELGIANS-Golts  Registered  and  Grade 

1  to  3  yrs,  old.  Also  some  well  broken  registered  mares 
with  foal,  by  Eehodale  Farceur. 

Ash  Grove  Farms  Saratoga  Springs,  N  T. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Pittsburgh  Steel  Co, 

702  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE,  the  Farmers  Handy 
Manual  also  Super-Zinced  Fence  Catalogue. 

Name . . . 


1 

I 

I 

“  I 


Address 


GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  American  Fence  your 
dealer  will  give  you  our  written  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  outlast  or  equal  in  service 
any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equal  size 
wires  and  used  under  the  same  condi  t  ions. 

Send  /or  free  booklet  “ How  Fences  Increase  Farm  Earnings.” 

Banner  Steel  Posts 

Railroad  rail  design— the  strongest  known  form  of  construction. 
Large,  slit-winged  anchor  plate  roots  firmly  into  the  ground. 


See  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Vicinity 


Other  Sales  Offices : 

Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul, Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


Sabadilla  for  Lice 

Is  sabadilla  seed  a  desirable  and  ef¬ 
fective  remedy  to  apply  to  cows  to  kill 
lice?  Is  it  poisonous  to  cows,  if  they 
lick  themselves?  I  notice  that  a  few 
cows  on  which  it  has  been  sprinkled  and 
rubbed  in  the  hair  on  their  backs,  when 
they  lick  themselves,  froth  at  their 
mouths  and  the  tongue  appears  swollen 
for  a  short  time.  Can  you  name  a  better 
remedy,  one  that  will  kill  the  lice  and 
not  harm  the  cows,  if  they  lick  them¬ 
selves  ?  c.  AV.  A. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Powdered  sabadilla  is  commonly  pre¬ 
scribed  and  used  by  many  stockmen  for 
the  control  of  lice  on  cattle.  It  has  the 
effect  you  mention  when  licked  off  by  the 
cows ;  but  when  that  powder  has  been 
applied  it  is  best  to  keep  the  cows  so  tied 
or  stanchioned  that  they  cannot  lick 
themselves.  We  also  invariably  advise 
blanketing  of  the  cattle  after  the  appli 
cation,  that  the  fumes  of  the  powder  may 
be  retained  and  help  in  the  destructive 
effect  upon  the  vermin.  When  this  is 
done  the  cattle  should  be  well  combed 
and  brushed,  preferably  outdoors,  a  few 
hours  later.  That  we  have  always  ad¬ 
vised.  By  so  doing  the  lice  that  have 
been  numbed  by  the  drug  are  eliminated 
and  at  the  same  time  the  surplus  powder 
is  removed  from  the  skin,  so  that  the 
cows  will  not  be  injured  by  licking.  How¬ 
ever,  many  stockmen  prefer  to  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  1  part  each  of  powdered  saba¬ 
dilla  and  powdered  pyretlirum,  with  3 
parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  When  this 
mixture  is  freely  dusted  upon  the  skin  it 
is  also  advisable  to  blanket  the  cattle 
and  groom  as  we  have  suggested.  A  novel 
suggestion,  by  one  stockman,  is  that  a 
part  of  Portland  cement  should  be  added 
to  any  powder  dusted  upon  the  skin  to 
destroy  lice.  lie  figures  that  the  dust  of 
the  cement  clogs  the  breathing  apparatus 
of  the  louse  and,  maybe,  that  it  becomes 
concrete  in  the  interior  of  the  vermin. 
Others  have  added  an  equal  part  of  pow¬ 
dered  tobacco  (snuff),  but  we  see  no 
advantage  in  that.  The  latest  application 
bf  sodium  fluoride,  which  has  given  good 
results  when  used  on  poultry.  Reports 
as  to  its  efficacy  on  cattle  are  conflicting, 
but  it  -seems  to  be  irritating  to  both  man 
and  animal,  in  some  instances.  Can  any 
reader  report  experience  with  it  as  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  cattle  lice?  Grooming  the  skin 
with  a  stiff  brush  dipped  in  raw  linseed 
oil  has  -also  been  widely  recommended. 
The  treatment  may  be  effective,  hut  the 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  soon  makes  the 
skin  dirty  by  catching  and  holding  dust 
and  clogging  the  pores.  It  would  he 
highly  objectionable  in  a  modern  dairy 
stable,  where  “certified”  milk  is  produced. 
It  may  be  used  on  calves,  however,  pro¬ 
vided  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body  is  covered  with  the  oil 
at  one  time.  As  lice  are  always  most 
likely  to  infest  cattle  that  are  kept  in 
dark,  dirty,  hot,  badly-ventilated  base¬ 
ment  stables  the  vermin  cannot  well  be 
got  rid  of,  permanently,  unless  those  in¬ 
sanitary  conditions  are  eliminated. 

A.  S.  A. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Treasure  Island,  Stevenson  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift  Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch  Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Kerosene  for  Sheep  Ticks 

Replying  to  J.  V.  D.,  page  302,  re¬ 
garding  “Control  of  Sheep  Ticks,”  one 
of  the  be^t  remedies  I  have  ever  found 
is  to  spray  each  sheep  with  common  ker¬ 
osene  oil  immediately  upon  shearing  and 
before  turning  the  sheep  loose,  using  a 
common  small  hand-spray.  Spray  thor¬ 
oughly  and  this  will  not  only  kill  every 
tick  but  every  nit  or  egg  left  to  hatch 
out  later.  Five  gallons  of  oil  will  easily 
cover  60  sheep,  and  free  from  ticks  the 
next  year’s  fleece  will  almost  double  in 
weight.  This  same  spray  will  also  kill 
lice  on  cattle  and  after  spraying  a  cow 
put  on  old  horse  blanket  on  her  for 
about  five  minutes  or  while  spraying  the 
next  cow.  On  removing  the  blanket  for 
the  next  cow  you  will  find  hundreds  of 
dead  lice  have  come  out  on  the  sprayed 
cow  under  the  blanket.  Another  spray¬ 
ing  a  few  days  later  will  rid  a  cow  of 
every  louse  and  not  remove  the  hair. 

I  also  use  the  sprayer  in  the  hen¬ 
house  and  am  never  troubled  with  lice 
or  mites  when  the  nests  and  roosts  are 
sprayed  every  couple  of  weeks.  I  find 
the  kerosene  spray  quicker  and  easier 
than  dusting  each  hen  with  sodium  fluo¬ 
ride.  ARTHUR  II.  IIILL. 

Vermont. 


Improved- 
Better  than  Ever 
Low  in  Price 

New  cross-tie  makes  the  Crasco 
a  better  silo  than  ever.  Yet  it 
costs  no  more! 


BSifeiKi 


Made  by  Craine — a  good,  reliable 
structure — sold  by  a  reliable  company 
— and  offering  the  biggest  silo  value  in 
our  history. 

Early  orders  earn 
a  roof  frame  as  dis¬ 
count — Act  now. 

Write  at  once  for 
details. 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Box  16) 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRASCO 

STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


heum 

In  my  new  jtsargam  p  ence  Hook  you’ll 
find  prices  cut  to  the  bone— prices  you  have 
been  waiting  for  a  good  long  time— and. 
as  usual,  Jim  Brown’s  prices  are  way  be¬ 
low  all  other  fence  prices.  Quality  highest. 
Now  Is  The  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  See  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  160  different  styles  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  also  steel  posts, 
gates,  barb  wire,  roofing  and  paint.  —Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.W) 
Dept.  4307  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawfis,  Churches, 
Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
.Write  for  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Prices. 

^Kokomo  Fence  M  fg,  Co. 
L  Dept.  4Q7  Kokomo,  Ind. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

"Saved  $22.05,”  saysI.F.  Fisher,  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence, Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


- - - j 

A  Famous  Milker 


SHARPIES 

THE  Sharpies  Pipe  Line  Milkers 
have  demonstrated  complete  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  milking  tens  of  thousands 
of  cows  in  the  past  15  years. 

Only  milker  that  has  the  teat  cup  with 
the  upward  squeeze 
Eliminates  labor  troubles 
Cuts  milking  time  in  half 
A  boy  can  operate 
Cows  take  kindly  to  the  Sharpies 
Produces  cleaner,  purer  milk 
Keeps  the  Boys  and  Girls  on  the  farm 

The  Sharpies  Milker  has  every  desirable 
feature.  Every  farmer  that  owns  and  milks 
cows  should  have  the  valuable  data  we  have 
on  milking  by  the  Sharpies  Milker. — Complete 
facts  sent  free  by  mail  upon  request. 

In  writing  state  number  of 
cows  you  milk 

THE  SHARPLES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  M.,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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Turn  It  I 
Into  Milk' 


With  “Special  Dairy1  * 

Low  big-crop  prices  for  corn  and  other 
homegrown  grains,  with  good  prices 
for  milk,  make  conditions  just  right 
for  the  owner  of  milch  cows.  Don’t 
sell  feed  at  low  prices  when  you  can 
get  more  for  your  crops  by  turning 
them  into  milk. 

This  year  it  will  pay  everyone  to 
turn  corn,  oats,  and  forage  into  milk. 
Milk  contains  protein,  sugar,  fat, 
mineral  and  water.  The  dairy  ration 
must  contain  all  these  ingredients  in 
correct  proportion  to  get  milk  in  paying 
quantities.  Home  grown  grains  are 
excellent  as  part  of  the  ration.  But 
fed  alone,  unbalanced,  are  a  costly 
mistake.  Unbalanced  rations  are 
wasteful.  They  do  not  contain  all 
the  milk  elements. 

INTERNATIONAL 
Special  Dairy  Feed 

is  a  sweet,  tasty,  appetizing  feed  that  rounds 
out  the  ration  so  that  the  cow  is  supplied  with 
every  element  she  needs  to  make  milk. 
Thousands  get  more  milk — quarts  in  place 
of  pints — profits  instead  of  losses — by  using 
Special  Dairy. 

Special  Dairy  makes  cows  turn  feed  into 
milk  faster.  Big  volume  milk  is  low-cost 
milk.  Special  Dairy  contains  rich  cane 
molasses  that  tempts  the  appetite — cows  eat 
more,  drink  more  water,  digest  better,  give 
more  milk — milk  that  costs  you  less  per 
quart. 

Special  Dairy  Guarantee 

Your  interests  are  protected  in  using  Special 
Dairy  by  our  unconditional,  million-dollar 
guarantee  that  every  100-lb.  sack  fed  will 
increase  the  milk  yield  at  least  “20  Extra 
Quarts”  over  any  unbalanced  ration.  Less 
milk  production  brings  prompt  remittance  of 
difference  in  cash. 

Thousands  are  getting  extra  milk  profits 
with  Special  Dairy.  You  can  get  them  too. 
Order  a  trial  ton  from  your  local  dealer  today 
and  insist  on  the  sack 
with  the  red  sawtooth 
border  or  write  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

It  will  pay  you  well. 

International 
Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


20  Extra  Quarts 
from  Every  Sack 

-Guaranteed/ 


Dehorn  with  the  Keystone 

Dehorn  your  cattle  in 
the  modern  huma'ne 
way.  No  crushing— a 
single  stroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cows 
and  steers  are  gentler  and  safer. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-back 
guarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
Bull  Staffs.  Write  for  circular. 

JAS.  SCULLY 

Box  122  Pomeroy,  Pa, 


Milker  on  Wheels 


SHARPIES 

COMES  complete  on  wheels  with 
its  own  engine,  or  electric  motor, 
ready  to  milk  when  unboxed. 

Enables  one  man  alone  to  milk  12  cows  in 
40  minutes. 

A  great  time  saver.  Makes  you  independent 
of  hired  help. 

A  simple,  perfect,  finely  built  machine  that 
will  give  satisfaction  year  after  year. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family  to  have 
complete  detailed  information  on  this  won¬ 
derful  labor  saver. 

x  s  t 

Valuable  Catalog  and  Milker  data 
will  be  sent  by  mail  free  for  the 
asking.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  0.,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaramee  editorial  page. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


“Calf  Cholera” 

On  page  297  I  saw  an  article  referring 
to  dysentery  in  young  calves.  I  raise  and 
rear  a  large  number  of  calves  every  year, 
sometimes  as  high  as  40  and  have  had 
the  same  trouble  but  not  for  years. 
My  cure  is  simple :  A  small  handful  of 
common  salt,  dry,  in  the  calf’s  mouth. 
It  never  fails  with  me.  A.  b.  a. 

Allegany  Co.,  N  Y. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  corre¬ 
spondent  for  reminding  us  of  the  old 
remedy  of  common  salt  placed  in  a  calf’s  j 
mouth  when  the  animal  is  affected  with 
diarrhea.  We  know  that  this  simple 
treatment  helps  in  such  cases  or  may 
prove  remedial  when  given  instead  of 
castor  oil  which  is  the  more  common 
physic  in  cases  of  diarrhea  or  simple 
scours.  There  are  many  other  simple 
remedies  and  some  of  them  are  peculiar. 
Several  readers  have  suggested  that 
when  a  calf  scours  it  should  be  dosed 
with  soot  from  the  kitchen  chimney. 
Others  believe  in  dosing  with  powdered 
alum,  or  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  ginger,  or 
baking  soda,  or  browned  wheat  flour,  or 
give  a  teaspoonful  of  coal-tar  disinfectant 
in  water  or  milk. 

Formalin  is  also  used,  a  tablespoonful 
of  that  drug  being  mixed  with 
ounces  of  boiled  water,  to  be  kept  in  a 
colored  bottle  to  prevent  chemical 
changes  from  taking  place,  and  of  that 
combination  put  1  teaspoonful  in  each 
pint  of  skim-milk  fed  daily.  Blood  meal, 
dose  one  teaspoonful,  is.  by  others,  mixed 
in  the  milk  once  or  twice  daily,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  has  proven  beneficial  in  many 
simple  cases. 

For  such  cases  we  usually  prescribe  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  to  clear  the  bowels  and 
to  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  a  mixture  of 
1  part  of  salol  and  2  parts  of  bismuth 
subnitrate,  given  every  3,  4  or  6  hours. 
The  dose  is  %  to  1  teaspoonful,  accord-  ] 
ing  to  age  and  size  of  calf  and  severity  j 
of  attack.  Larger  doses  may,  in  some  ; 
cases  be  needed,  but  for  the  severer  cases 
triple  sulpho-carbolate  tablets  may  be  j 
given  according  to  directions  printed  on 
the  label  of  the  bottle. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  tha+  j 
the  term  “dysentery,”  as  we  have  used 
it  in  these  columns,  relates  not  to  ordi¬ 
nary  scours  or  diarrhea,  but  to  a  malig-  1 
want,  germ-caused  form  of  scouring 
termed  “calf  cholera”  by  some  owners 
and  “white  scours”  by  others.  It  is  born 
in  the  calf  or  is  at  once  contracted  by 
way  of  the  stump  of  the  navel  or  by  way 
of  the  mouth,  when  the  teats  of  the  cow 
have  not  been  cleansed  and  disinfected. 
The  calf  at  once  becomes  “deathly  sick,” 
bawls,  scours,  dies,  may  bloat,  and  its 
eyes  are  retracted  into  their  sockets.  De¬ 
composition  starts  at  once.  Stockmen 
have  called  such  calves  “living  abortions” 
and  consider  the  disease  closely  associated 
with  the  contagious  abortion  disease. 

Simple  remedies  fail,  but  the  attacks 
have,  in  many  herds,  been  prevented  by 
the  following  method  of  treatment:  Pro¬ 
vide  a  new,  sanitary  calving  pen  and  sim¬ 
ilar  calf  pen.  At  birth  saturate  the 
stump  of  the  calf’s  navel  with  tincture 
of  iodine  and  then  dust  it  with  powdered 
starch  or  finely  sifted  slaked  lime.  Re¬ 
peat  the  treatment  daily  until  the  cord 
perfectly  dries,  falls  off  or  is  removed 
and  no  raw  spot  is  seen.  Also  cleanse 
and  disinfect  that  cow’s  udder  and  teats, 
before  the  calf  is  alowed  to  nurse.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  have  each  calf  im¬ 
munized  with  polyvalent  calf-dysenteric 
serum  or  with  white  scour  bacterin,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  birth.  Consul; 
your  veterinarian  about  that  treatment. 

When  the  disease  has  been  prevalent 
in  a  herd  we  advise  that  new-born  calves 
be  not  given  their  dam’s  milk,  but  that 
they  be  fed  the  milk  of  a  cow  that  has 
been  “fresh”  for  some  time.  It  may  be 
added  that  somewhat  different  combina¬ 
tions  of  germs  are  responsible  for  the 
disease  in  different  herds ;  therefore,  the 
same  bacterin  many  not  prove  effective  in 
all  herds.  The  veterinarian  had  therefore 
best  have  a  herd  autogenous  scour  bac¬ 
terin  prepared  and  use  it  in  each  herd, 
when  many  calves  have  to  be  treated. 
The  biologies  mentioned  have  also  some 
remedial  value,  a.  s.  a. 
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—and  see  this  remarkable  offer! 


’OOK  over  the  newest  1925  American  Separator 
with  all  its  latest  improvements  and  conve¬ 
niences.  The  separator  known  for  its  outstanding  ex¬ 
cellence  of  work  and  service.  Made  by  the  oldest  American 
company  making  cream  separators  only.  Separators  from  850 
pound  capacity  to  one-cow  size.  Seven  sizes  to  select  from  and 
any  size  you  wish  will  be  sent  on  30  DAYS’  TRIAL,  subject  to 
your  own  approval. 

30  DAYS’  TRIAL! 

The  American  Must  Make  Good — or  We  Willi 
FREIGHT  PAID  BOTH  WAYS  IF  RETURNED 

Test  the  American  Separator.  Try  it  on  your  own  place.  Com¬ 
pare  it — in  work,  workmanship  and  service.  When  you  find 
it  the  closest  skimming,  easiest  to  turn,  easiest  to  clean — in 
fact  the  best  separator  for  the  least  money,  you  may  pay  the 
balance  either  in  cash  or  in  easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  If  you  don’t  think  the  American  is  the 
best  separator  for  the  least  money,  return  it 
at  our  expense— and  the  test  will  not  cost  you 
a  centl 


I 
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FACTORY  PRICES 


As  low 
as 


$ 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  FARM 

You  save  all  dealer’s  expense  and  profit. 
Terms  more  liberal  than  ever  before.  Think 
of  itl  A  30-day  trial — and  then 

Payments  $^,15 


as  low  as 


a 

month 


for  a  genuine  guaranteed  American  Separator.  Our  largest 
size  costs  little  more  than  an  ordinary  suit  of  clothes.  So  easy  are 
our  terms  that  the  American  Separator  will  not  only  pay  for  itself 
while  you  enjoy  its  use,  but  will  give  you  a  handsome  profit 
besides.  Shipped  from  convenient  points,  saving  time. 

Jbnetuxvn. 

SEPARATOR 

Successful  for  over  30  years 

Time  tested  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  proved  most  profitable  to  own 

The  machine  with  the  real,  sound,  high  grade  quality  and  long 
life  built  into  every  single  part.  Wonder  bowl  in  perfect  balance; 
short,  detachable  spindle;  ball  bearings  in  hardened  steel  races; 
special  gears  like  those  in  the  highest  priced  automobiles;  inter¬ 
changeable  skimming  discs  of  aluminum  that  can’t  rust;  con¬ 
venient  low  tank  spouts,  and  crank.  It  skims  closely,  either  warm 
milk  or  cold.  It  gets  thick  or  thin  cream— easily  regulated  at  will. 

In  fact,  the  American  Separator  is  a  machine  unmatched  for  easy 
running,  easy  cleaning  and  close  skimming.  And  at  the  easiest 
terms  we  have  ever  offered  you? 

0%^  American 

)  Separator  Co. 

*V  Box  28-P 

Tells  all  about  the  American  Separator— how  easily  it  works—  ^  Bain  bridge  fj,?. 

how  it  saves  time— how  it  gets  more  cream — how  it  makes 
more  money  for  you— tells  what  users  say  about  it.  Tells  f 
all  about  our  free  trial  offer — all  about  our  low  month- 

ly  payments.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today.  Address  Please  ^  me  FpgE 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  ,  vV  new  40-page  illustrated  catalog. 
Box.. 28-P  Bainbridge.  N.Y. 


Start  Making  More  Money 

GET  THIS  CATALOG  FIRST! 


Stocks  also  at  many  conve¬ 
nient  points  throughout 
the  country .  Shipment 
made  from  point  near-  ^ 
est  you  to  insure 
prompt  deli-very. 


Name. 
Address. . ... . 


(Please  print  name  and  address) 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

K  .  FOR  ORDERS ^(oiJ  ,  .1 

BIG  Honey  saving  PLAN 


U/DITP  IIC  regarding  this  big 

If  l\l  I  t  UJ  REDUCTION  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS 

-BUY  NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Following  products  made  of 
rust  resisting  ROSSMETAL 
coppercontent:Silos,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins,  Feed 
Grinders,  Garages,  Brooder 
Houses,  and  all  Purpose 
Buildings. 

Check  items  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  write  today  for 
prices.  Agents  Wanted. 

E.W.  Ross  Ensilage  Cutter  4  Silo  Co.  i 
112  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  • 

Silo — Cutter — Brooder  H. —  Crib —  Garage 


Name . . . 

Address . . . 

R.  F.  D . ......State . _. . 
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|  The  Farmer  | 
1  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  B.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

~  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  tale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

51  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  5 
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25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

4.00 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

140 

4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

4  25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

WRITE  TODAY 
SAVE  MOSEY 


HOYT VILLE  HATCHERY 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on—  25 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  K.  C.  R.  I.  Beds,  Brd.  Bocks.  4.00 

8.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Bocks  . . 4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes . .. . 4 .25 

Assorted  Chicks  (heavy  and  light  breeds)  $10  per  100 

Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tell3  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth  any 
chick  buyer’s  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  AVENUE  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From” 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


x<5^.<£r  _ 

THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE  < 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  bv  Ohio  State  University  for  pure  bred  I 
stock.  Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock.  |Kgvy'<n 
Order  today  and  feel  safe.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  >1 1 

Prices  postpaid  on  s  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns . $3.75  $7.25  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas .  4.00  7.50  14.00  66.50  126.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,W.& Brd.  Bocks,  S.C.&R.C.  Beds  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00  . 

’  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  4.25  8.25  16.00  75.00  145.00  IMMEDIATE 

White  Orpingtons .  .  4.50  8,75  17.00  77.00  CUIPMPNT 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Ham  burgs .  7.00  13.00  25.00  115.00  anirmcni 

Mixed  Clucks  (Heavies)  not  accredited .  3.50  6.50  12.00  60.00  120.00  ORDER  TODAY 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited .  3.00  5.50  10.00  50.00  100.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


1,000,000  Full  Blooded  “American”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT  HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties 

I  Mixed  or  Broilers  . 

’American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . . .  6.(5 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  7.25 

-  1'ancred  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Bocks.  Anconas  .  7.75 

Parks  Bocks  B.  1.  Beds,  White  Bocks  .  8.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorcas  .  9  25 

Brahmas  Blue  Andalusians,  White  Orpingtons,  Golden  Wyandottes .  13.00 

Inhume  Free— White  Pekin  Ducklings— Turkey  eggs— Custom  hatching— Order  chicks 
onim*  on  all  orders  received  and  paid  in  full  30  days  before  chicks  are  wanted.  Selected  Free  Range  Breeders 
in not  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  are  not  chick  brokers— we  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Eeference:  Cur- 
Tcusvme  National  Bank,  CurwensviUe,  Pa.  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  210,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$11 

$53 

S100 

.13 

62 

120 

14 

67 

130 

15 

72 

140 

16 

77 

150 

18 

87 

170 

13.00 

25 

122 

240 

chicks 

now. 

5%  cash 

dis- 

500,000  National  G-uar auteed  Cliiclis 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having  free  range.  Smith 


50  100  500  1000 


3.00  $11  $53  $100 


hatched.  25  _ 

Mixed  or  broilers  . $3.25 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns .  3.50 

Holly-Tanered  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  .  3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  White  Bocks  . 4.25 

Park’s  Barred  Bocks,  R.  I.  Beds  .  4.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas.  Buff  Orpingtons  5.00 
Pekin  ducklings,  Turkey  eggs.  Six  other  breeds.  Order  now. 
when  wanted.  100%  live  arrival.  Bank  ref.  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFPLINTOWN,  PA. 


3.50 

6.75 

13 

62 

120 

3.75 

7.25 

14 

67 

130 

4.25 

7.75 

15 

72 

140 

4.50 

8.50 

16 

77 

150 

5.00 

9.25 

18 

S7 

170 

Get  chicks 


Our  Modern  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks — They  Cost  No  More 

From  stock  selected  and  leg-banded  by  men  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio 
State  University.  Write  for  free  catalog.  100  500  1000 

White  and  Barred  Bocks,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds . ..$15.00  $72.50  $140.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites. ..  .16.00  77.50  150.00 

S  C  Anconas,  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Assorted  (All  Breeds)  . eEC£  straight 

Assorted  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  . . . . 12c  each  straight 

Bank  reference.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  56,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 

rkl/ibr  jP  n,iv  Get  chicks  from  6t.ock  raised  in  Northern  New  York  Strong,  healthy, 
Niaaara  vMCKS  ft  I/llA  hardy  purebreds.  Hogan  tested,  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Varieties  Prices  on—  50  100  500  1000 

I  anhorni  White  Brown,  and  Buff  . 56-75  $>3.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Leghorn.,  wnne,  crown,  aim  • .  7 .25  14.00  67.06  133.00 

r"T  Red.!  Barred'  and'  White'  Rocks.'  Black  Minorcas  .  7.75  15.00  72.00  I40.C0 

White  Wyandottes.  Black  Langshans  . .  9-25  18.00  87.00  l/O.UO 

a  hitr°ted 6  chick.ucklin9S’ Jmey  Black  * S:iB  52.50  105:60 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  W’yckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppars  Ar.eonas,  Parks 
Barred  Rox  and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free  if  vou  wish  Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today,  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  FOULTRY  FARM,  Box  302,  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


SCHWEG1ERS/ 
/ 


THOR-O-BRED”  BABY 


CHICKS 

w  “Live  and  lay” 

~  They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
rMinorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12|3  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ed  high  . 
:onas,  A 
live 

A 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


^END  NO  AAONDY  ~  WE  vSTHIP  C.O.D. 


Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected  100*  alive  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50  100  500 

S  C  White,  Buff.  Brown.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas,  . . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.C.  &k.C.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.25  16.00  75.00 

Assorted.  Heavy .  |-2»  6.00  11.00  62.00 

X HEAL) A  HATCHEKY  ROUTE  15,  APIA,  OHIO.  Reference.First  National  Bank. 


HUY  YOUR  CHICKC 

*■*  FROM  A  POULTRYMAN 

15  years  as  a  successful  poultryman  means  only  one  thing — we  have  the 
right  kind  of  LEGHORNS  bred  for  heavy  production  of  marketable  eggs. 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICE  LIST.  Dept.  N. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  INC.,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 

“Ollio’s  Best”  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio's  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

"White  Leghorns  . ...  .$3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred,  White  Bocks,  R.  I.  Beds .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72  50  140.00 

White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp....  4.25  8.00  13.00  77.50  150. 0C 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.00.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Kef.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live 
delivery,  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  E-  F.  D.  4A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


let  us  send  you  this 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  C H I C l< S— Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  approved  by  Ohio  State  Univerritj^^  2.  5Q  l0()  g00 

Wh  Br  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 

Wh'.’^'d  and  Buff  Rocks,  s"  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds....  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Blk.  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  . . . 4.2a  8.00  15.00  72.00 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00 

tat 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farrn- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  1(M I 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  Mar.  6,  1920,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

A  team  of  White  Leghorns  entered  by 

C.  IT  Misner,  Pennsylvania,  have  tied  for 
the  lead  in  the  fourth  annual  contest 
with  a  Wyandotte  team  owned  by  Byron 
Pepper,  Delaware.  The  latter  succeeded 
in  overtaking  an  entry  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  that  were  leading  up  to  three  weeks 
ago.  Sunset  Poultry  Farm's  Reds  lost 
tlVir  lead  owing  to  an  attack  of  acute 
bronchitis  from  which  all  of  their  birds 
recovered  except  two.  Mr.  Pepper  lost 
two  of  his  birds  from  the  same  cause.  Mr. 
Misner’s  pen  has  been  under  treatment 
for  acute  bronchitis  which  suems  to  have 
hit  this  pen  in  mild  form,  as  there  were 
no  deaths. 

Acute  bronchitis,  or  chicken  flu  as  it 
lias  been  called,  appears  to  be  much  like 
influenza  in  human  beings  in  that  an  en¬ 
tire  group  may  he  affected  or  it  may  at¬ 
tack  only  one  or  two  individuals  in  a 
house.  The  disease  caused  considerable 
mortality  throughout  New  England  last 
year,  as  well  as  in  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York  City,  and  also  through 
the  Middle  West.  It  is  now  believed 
that  many  of  the  deaths  that  were  said 
to  have  been  caused  by  fowl  plague  were 
in  reality  due  to  this  respiratory  trouble. 
Many  diagnoses  wiere  made  by  those  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  symptoms  or  post-mor¬ 
tem  appearance  of  birds  that  died  of  fowl 
plague.  The  symptoms  of  acute  bron¬ 
chitis  are  a  labored  breathing  with  a  pur¬ 
pling  of  the  comb,  accompanied  by  an  oc¬ 
casional  strangling  cough.  A  bloody 
mucus  is  found  on  tnc  lower  portion  of 
the  windpipe  near  the  entrance  to  the 
lungs  ;  unless  the  bird  gets  relief  this  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  mucus  finally  chokes  her. 
Treatment  is  usually  successful  when  the 
affection  is  detected  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  trouble  It  is  essential  that 
during  treatment  the  hens  be  kept  in  a 
warm  room,  preferably  70  degrees.  The 
mucus  can  be  removed  with  the  aid  of  a 
wing  feather  dipped  in  kerosene  or  some 
disinfectant.  Once  a  day  a  capsule,  con¬ 
taining  10  grains  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  ammonium  chloride  and  am¬ 
monium  carbonate  is  worked  down  into 
the  "bird’s  crop.  We  believe  that  keeping 
the  bird  in  a  warm  room  until  she  has  re¬ 
covered,  generally  four  or  five  days,  is  of 
greater  benefit  than  the  drugs  used. — • 

D.  H.  Horton,  Supervisor  Egg-laying 
Contest. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Notice. — In  tbe  report  for  the  month  of 
January  Pinecrest  Orchard’s  Reds  should 
have  been  listed  as  seventh  high  pen  to 
date  with  a  record  of  462  eggs. 

>!:  !i:  *  *  * 

During  the  eighteenth  week  three  pens 
tied  for  first  place  with  55  eggs  each. 
They  were  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm, 

Leghorns,  Norman  C.  Jones,  Leghorns, 
and  W.  J.  Biyan  Ne  who  use  White 
Rocks.  Kilbourn  Hatchery  Leghorns 
and  Howard  A.  'Wells,  Barred  Rocks, 

tied  for  second  place  with  53  eggs.  Kerr 
Chiekeries,  Inc.,  Leghorns,  and  Phiecrest 
Orchards,  Reds,  were  third  with  52  eggs. 
Well  ward  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns,  and 
Eugene  Ddamarter’s  entry  of  the  same 
variety  tied  for  fourth  place  scoring  51 
eggs. 

4  *  *  * 

The  ’leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  Nov.  1,  1925,  are : 

White  Leghorns. — G.  R.  Misner,  Pa., 
738 ;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 
721 ;  Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  693  :  Howard  P.  Corsa,  Pa., 
642:  John  F.  Wineke,  Md.,  640. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — -Sunset  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  710;  Pinecrest  Orchards, 
Mass.,  690;  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass., 
503. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. —  H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y.,  535 ;  Howard  A.  Wells, 
N.  Y.,  514 ;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.,  507. 

White  Wyandottes. — Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  738  ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  586. 

Wlhite  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan 
Newliouse,  W.  Va.,  375. 

Blue  Andalusians, — E.  D.  Bird,  Conn., 
307. 

4  *  i\i  4  ❖ 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  week  ending  March  C, 
wei’ie  as  follows : 


*!•  4  »t*  4 

The|  following  top  wholesale  prices 
govern  our  -sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant,  March  6.  1926:  Whites,  37e; 
browns,  35c  ;  mediums,  32c. 


Poultry- 
raisers  cannot 
afford  to  miss  it 

The  big  secret  of  the  successful  poultry^ 
raisers,  the  men  and  women  who  make 
big  profits,  is  knowing  how  to  buy  their 
baby  chicks. 

This  book  contains  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  that  successful  raisers  have  ac¬ 
quired  through  years  of  experience.  It 
tells  you  how  to  buy  the  kind  of  chicks 
that  will  make  more  profits  for  you. 

Before  you  buy  your  1926  chicks,  get 
this  book  that  gives  you  the  facts  you 
need  to  buy  intelligently. 

Write  today.  The  book  is  free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Address  Dept.  9 


r/rrA/vr  Valley  Clucks 


rpHE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
theboxwhen  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
•and  culled  flocks.  Live  del’y  guaranteed. 
Po-tpnlil  prlees  on  s  25  50  IOO 

S  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns  $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  4.25  7.75  14  50 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  4.75  8.75  16  50 

Broiler  Chicks  3.00  5. 50  10,00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  — Write  Now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

200,000  CHICKS  1926 

ONE  MATING  ONLY  — THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds— Lowest  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  soo  >°«> 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  «pl«3.UO  <po2.50  $120 

BarreTdhcte„°^i„Rocks  14.00  67.50  130 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted  12.00  55.00  105 


Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Cuaranleed.  Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY 


Box  lO 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Brookside  Chicks 

White  Leghorns— Barred  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds 
1  have  been  supplying  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  with  chicks  for  years  and  this  sea¬ 
son  1  am  better  equipped  than  ever.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  hatching  experience  enables  me 
to  produce  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  tor  Booklet  and  Price  List 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

100,000  Quality  Chicks  for  1926 

W.  Leghorns  From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 

It.  I.  lteds  culled  for  egg  production.  We  guar- 

Ilarred  l’.  Rocks  antee  our  chicks  to  be  strong  and 
Vi.  Wyandottes  healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  also 
Dlixod  Chicks  guarantee  WO  %  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loal,  N.  Y 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

CHIC 

IOO  60  25 

White  Leghorns  S13.00  $6.50  *3.50 

Kocks  and  Keds  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Wyandottes  15.00  8.00  4.35 

MIXED  CHICKS .  9  c 

Carefully  selected— Delivery  guaranteed — Catalog 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S  C  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thorobred  mat¬ 
ings  to  be  delivered  in  May  at  $14  per  100 ; 
$67  per  500  ;  $180  per  1,000.  10?S  books  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

Mixed .  $10  per  100 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns..  12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  1*.  LEISTER  McAllstervHle,  I’ a. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Date 

High 

Dow  Conditions 

Feb.  27 

42 

9 

Partly  cloudy. 

Feb.  23 

35 

16 

Clear. 

Mar.  1 

39 

14 

Clear,  rain. 

Mar.  2 

50 

31 

Rain,  cloudy. 

Mar.  3 

46 

25 

Partly  cloudy. 

Mar.  4 

32 

20 

Clear. 

Mar.  5 

37 

17 

Clear. 

9i/2djp 


STURDY  CHICKS 

LEADING  BREEDS 

BEST  BLOOD 

QUALITY  CHICKS.  HEAVY  LAYERS. 

Special  Inducements  for  Early  Orders. 

Write  today.  Catalogue  Free. 
L.INESVILLE  Hatchery  Linesville,  Pa, 


Son  :  “Papa,  what  is  a  peach  cob¬ 
bler?”  Dad:  “A  peach  cobbler,  my  boy, 
is  the  man  who  half -soles  peaches  and 
sells  them  to  you  for  pies.” — Sunset 
Magazine. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themselves 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3  50  $6.75  $13  00 
S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  3.75  7.25  14.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4. 75  9  00 

100$  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage,  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 

Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 
SuperioriEarms,  Inc  , Box  353,Zeeland,  Mich. 

CTRIPIfl  CDJCMAY CHICKS 

o  i  nitjni.cn  OHatcheiMayn-18-25 

Large  Type  Tancred-Bnrron  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  269-egg  line  matings.  Fishel  White 
Kocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes.  All  one  price,  $18  per 
100;  $68  per  500;  $120 per  1,000.  100%  live  pre¬ 
paid  delivery.  10%  books  order.  Circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

LEGHORN  Chicks 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  FREE  FROM  DISEASES 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion,  McCOY  BUGS.  &  CO.  Kmlenton,  Pa. 

CHICKS{  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  13c.  From  our 


livery. 


„  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de- 
Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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The  Pastoral  Parson  and 
His  Country  Folks 

(•Continued  From  Page  574) 
whether  or  not  children  loved  us  and 
wanted  to  hang  around  us  and  climb  on 
our  knees.  And  someone  has  said  that 
no  religion  could  stand  the  test  that  held 
any  precept  or  dogma  that  would  jar 
the  sensibilities  of  a  little  child. 

A  Minister’s  Work. — For  the  sake 
of  some  who  may  wonder  what  good  min¬ 
isters  do,  the  Parson  is  minded  to  tell 
of  an  experience  a  brother  minister  had 
during  the  bad  snow  time  we  had  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  lie  heard  a  man  living  back 
on  the  hills  had  pneumonia.  He  started 
out  to  go  and  see  what  lie  could  do.  He 
had  to  walk  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
through  the  drifts.  At  this  house  where 
there  are  seven  children  he  found  the 
man  dying.  He  stayed  with  the  family 
till  the  end  came.  With  all  the  children 
standing  around  crying  and  the  mother 
quite  distracted,  suddenly  she,  the  mother, 
was  taken  with  a  terrible  fainting  spell 
and  heart  failure  and  sank  to  the  floor. 
The  minister,  with  the  older  children 
had  to  carry  her  to  a  bed  and  it  really 
seemed  as  though  she  were  dying.  They 
all  thought  she  was  dying.  However,  the 
minister  did  what  little  he  knew  how  and 
probably  saved  the  mother’s  life,  but 
when  lie  went  to  the  father’s  bedside 
again  he  was  gone.  It  was  some  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  Parson  wonders  who  else 
would  have  been  far  up  on  this  lonely 
road,  in  the  snow  and  drifts,  trying  to 
stay  ’  the  dread  hand  of  sorrow  and  of 
death  as  it  reached  out  toward  this  iso¬ 
lated  home.  , 

Lincoln’s  Night. — 'Speaking  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  we  had  a  fine  time  down  at  one  of 
the  old  churches  last  Saturday  night  ■— 
one  of  the  very  best  we  ever  had.  It 
was  Lincoln’s  night;  at  least,  we  called 
it  so.  The  school  children  put  on^  some 
little  scenes  from  the  life  of  Lincoln 
which  they  worked  up  themselves,  even 
writing  the  words  themselves.  Little 
Abe  was  there  with  his  little  axe  and 
going  out  and  splitting  his  wood  and 
bringing  it  in,  and  then  coming  in  with 
the  “Life  of  Washington”  all  wet  from  the 
snow  that  had  blown  between  the  logs, 
and  so  on.  Then  they  read  some  com¬ 
positions  about  Lincoln  and  spoke  some 
pieces  and  the  Parson  gave  a  talk  on 
Lincoln’s  religion.  Might  it  not  have 
been  on  too  big  a  scale,  too  broad  and 
comprehensive  to  have  been  fenced  into 
the  dimensions  of  any  sect  or  denomina¬ 
tion  of  his  day,  probably  much  narrower 
in  their  viewpoint  in  their  time  than  ours  . 
Some  have  tried  to  show  that  just  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  belong  to  some  church 
he  did  not  have  any  Christian  religion. 
Rut  how  beautiful  that  story  of  the  night 
he  was  carried  far  out  into  the  country 
to  write  a  will  for  a  dying  woman  and 
when  he  had  finished  the  will  and  the 
poor  soul  lay  dying,  she  _  asked  if  the 
gentleman  would  read  a  little  from  the 
Bible  to  her.  And  the  men  who  carried 
him  out  that  night  brought  Lincoln  a 
Bible  from  the  other  room.  But  Lincoln 
didn’t  open  the  Bible  .He  sat  there  by 
the  dying  woman  and  repeated  the  XXII I 
Psalm  and  then  went  over  into  John 
XIV  :  “Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.” 
and  “In  My  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions,”  etc.  It  is  said  that  Nancy 
Hanks,  his  mother,  used  to  be  ever  re¬ 
peating  these  passages  at  her  work — the 
Parson  started  to  say  at  her  “kitchen’ 
work,  but  then  she  had  no  kitchen — 
never  had  owned  a  kitchen.  What  a  hard 
time  Lincoln's  mother  had.  It  is  for  the 
Nancy  Hanks  of  today  that  the  Parson 
largely  works. 

Refreshments  Sunday. — Here  it  is 
Sunday,  March  14.  and  the  Parson  must 
get  this  letter  off.  The  grip  or  some¬ 
thing  got  hold  of  the  Parson  this  last 
week  and  laid  him  out  for  a  few  days. 
He  is  sitting  up  today  for  the  first  time. 
Yesterday  George  started  in  to  learn  to 
play  on  a  drum.  Were  you  ever  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  grip  and  have  someone  below 
trying  to  learn  to  play  on  a  drum  ?  But 
then  the  boys  have  such  a  good  time  with 
their  music  the  Parson  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  And  it  makes  a  difference  whether 
it’s  your  own  or  another’s  child.  “That 
baby  is  too  heavy  for  you  to  carry,”  said 
a  man  to  a  little  frail  girl  carrying  a 
great  big  fat  baby.  "Oh,  no;  it  isn’t.” 
came  the  answer.  “It’s  my  brother.” 
When  George  would  leave  the  drum,  Ta 
would  take  it  and.  of  course,  he  had  to 
have  the  ticking  thing  that  marks  the 
time  like  a  pendulum  always  going  just 
the  way  George  did.  It  looks  like  about 
a  hundred  dollars  for  a  drum  outfit. 
But  then,  money  put  in  music  for  boys 
instead  of  new  automobiles  may  do  them 
more  good  10  years  from  now.  We  still 
make  the  old  car  “skip  right  along,”  as 
Shelley  says,  and  the  neighbors  have  got 
discouraged  asking  when  we  are  going  to 
get  a  new  car. 

A  New  Hat. — Yes,  Sit  has  gotten  her 
a  new  hat.  Mrs.  Parson  declares  it  a 
good  one  and  becoming  and  all  right 
every  way.  She  says  it  would  cost  well 
towards  $5  at  the  stores,  but  Sit  has 
made  it  herself  at  her  Farm  Bureau 
Club  for  $2.25  just.  A  woman  was  over 
from  Storrs  College  and  the  club  girls 
gathered  at  the  Farm  Bureau  office  and 
did  the  trick  in  just  one  day.  It  would 
appear  that  they  buy  the  frame  for  the 
hat  proper  and  the  frame  for  the  brim 
of  the  hat  and  then  they  sew  these  two 
together  and  line  them  inside  and  cover 
them  outside  and  then  they  adorned  the 


front  with  some  kind  of  a  flower  that 
may  have  been  a  daisy.  It  looks  to  the 
Parson  as  though  it  may  have  been  a 
cross  between  an  ox-eye  or  common  white 
— perhaps  it’s  a  bull’s-eye,  who  knows. 

The  Egg  Check. — To  get  a  check  for 
eggs  and  to  get  it  regularly  just  as  the 
men  get  checks  for  milk  and  get  them 
regularly  was  a  new  experience  on  this 
place.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  new  experience 
and  a  mighty  good  experience  on  many 
a  farm?  Somehow  one  gets  the  idea 
that  you  had  to  have  cows  to  get  regular 
checks  that  you  could  count  on,  but  since 
we  have  joined  the  Connecticut  Cooper¬ 
ative  Poultry  Producers’  Association 
that ’has  been  the  case.  The  check  comes 
every  Saturday  without  fail.  Yester¬ 
day’s  check  was  $12.73  for  a  crate  of 
eggs.  A  few  more  eggs  before  meant  a 
woyry  as  to  where  in  the  world  to  sell 
them.  Now  more  eggs  mean  more  money 
and  you  know  just  when  you  will  get  it. 
No  more  work  to  get  rid  of  two  crates 
or  five  crates  than  one.  This  check  is 
turned  over  to  George  and  Closson  and 
they  pay  the  grain  bill  and  have  the  rest 
for  caring  for  the  hens.  We  still  have 
old  corn  to  feed  and  this  is  a  great  help. 
They  seem  to  do  better  when  we  give 
them  a  wet  mash  during  the  day,  along 
in  the  forenoon  generally.  Our  hens 
have  not  done  as  well  this  year  as  last 
year,  but  now — well,  “Any  old  hen  will 
lay  in  March”  is  the  old  saying. 

But  the  Parson  is  sneezing  and  Mrs 
Parson  declares  he  is  catching  cold  and 
ought  to  be  in  bed  and  probably  he  had. 
So  here  is  hopes  that  none  of  The  R.  i 
N.-Y.  family  get  bitten  by  the  flu,  and 
if  they  do.  let  them  'stay  in  bed  and  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  Parson  plans 
to  preach  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  week  after 
next,  and  from  there  to  go  to  old  Ver¬ 
mont  and  see  if  Old  Blackie  and  Old 
Crotch  and  Old  Claut  will  run  sap  the 
way  they  used  to  40  years  ago  and  tell 
you  about  his  trip  in  the  next  letter. 

Disinfecting-  a  Brooder 
House 

I  have  recently  read  a  fewr  articles  on 
preparation  of  brooder-houses,  such  as 
disinfection  and  other  means  of  control¬ 
ling  a  possible  outbreak  of  eoccidiosis 
or  other  serious  diseases.  These  articles 
deal  with  movable  brooder-houses  and  as 
I  have  a  stationary  one  with  concrete 
floors,  would  like  advice  as  to  what  pre¬ 
cautions  I  may  take  to  be  reasonably 
sure  I  have  killed  any  possible  germs.  I 
used  the  brooder  last  Spring  for  the  first 
time  and  when  through  brooding  eon 
verted  it  into  a  temporary  laying-house^ 
The  hens  have  not  had  any  disease  what¬ 
soever,  outside  of  a  few  slight  colds, 
which  I  easily  cured.  Would  liming  the 
soil  in  the  brooder  yard  have  any  bad 
effect  on  the  chicks?  c.  F.  o. 

There  is  no  difference  in  methods  of 
disinfecting  movable  and  permanent 
brooder-houses,  the  advantage  of  the 
movable  house  being  that  it  can  be  taken 
to  new  ground  each  year  and  thus  the 
use  of  contaminated  soil  near  it  avoided. 
A  concrete  floor  can  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  then  flushed  with  a  disin¬ 
fectant  solution,  such  as  one  of  the  coal 
tar  dips  in  proper  dilution,  and  the  walls 
can  be  whitewashed  with  hot  lime  white¬ 
wash.  Liming  the  soil  outside  should 
not  injure  the  chicks  but  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  kill  disease  germs.  A  re¬ 
cent  correspondent  mentions  using  con¬ 
crete  yards  outside  his  large  brooder- 
house,  these  being  covered  with  sand  that 
can  be  renewed  for  each  hatch,  this 
method  having  proven  satisfactory  in  his 
case.  A  double  yard  which  will  permit 
cropping  one  yard  each  year.  M.  B.  D. 


Amount  of  Feed  for  Hens 

I  have  about  600  White  Leghorn  hens. 
I  feed  them  for  scratch  the  Cornell  ration. 
How  many  quarts  should  I  feed  to  100 
hens?  ’Should  the  same  amount  of  dry 
mash  be  fed  by  measure.  M.  D. 

Laying  pullets  should  eat  about  equal 
quantities  by  weight  of  whole  grain  and 
mash,  a  little  more  whole  grain  before 
coming  into  full  laying,  a  little  more 
mash  when  laying  heavily  or  when  it  is 
desired  to  stimulate  retarded  laying.  If 
a  dry  mash  is  kept  before  them,  as  is 
usually  done,  the  amount  that  they  will 
consume  may  be  regulated  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  by  the  feeding  of  the  whole 
grain.  If  the  latter  is  lightly  fed,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  morning,  more  mash  will 
be  eaten  than  if  a  full  feeding  of  grain 
is  given.  Since  the  amount  of  grain  to 
be  fed  will  vary  from  time  to  time,  no 
definite  quantity  for  all  flocks  and  all 
occasions  can  be  prescribed  but,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  your  Leghorns  will  prob¬ 
ably  eat  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight 
# quarts  of  whole  grain  daily  per  100  if  a 
dry  mash  is  kept  before  them.  They 
should  have  a  light  feeding  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  perhaps  two  quarts  of  grain  per  100 
fowls,  and  all  that  they  will  clean  up 
before  going  to  roost  at  night.  .M.  b.  d. 


SANITARY  tyjftS 

uare’*Chl"ck  FOUIltaillS 


For  feeding  sour  milk  and 
semi  solid,  Buttermilk. 


Thousands  of  chicks  die  from 
metalic  poisoning  from  the 
action  of  lactic  acid  on  gal¬ 
vanized  vessels.  Be  safe — send 
for  prices  and  literature. 

MOSELEY  fi  WARD  CO. 
103u  Seueea  St.  Bnffalo.  N,  V. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Leghorns— Rocks— Reds— W  yandottes 

File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super-qualitv  chicks. 


Shipping  date  Wh.  Leghorn*  R,  I.  Red*  Barred  Rocks  Wb.  Wyandottes 

Jan.  1  to  April  17 . $20.00  $25.00  $28.00  $30.00 

Week  of  April  19 .  19.00  23.00  26.00  28.00 

Week  of  April  26 .  18.00  21.00  24.00  26.00 

Week  of  May  3 .  17.00  20.00  22.00  24.00 

Week  of  May  10 .  16.00  18.00  20.00  22.00 

Week  of  May  17 .  14.00  16.00  18.00  20.00 

Week  of  May  24 .  12.00  14.00  16.00  18.00 


June  1  to  end  of  season. .  10.00  12.00  13.00  15.00 

The  above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  The  same  rate  also  applies  to  larger 
orders.  For  smaller  shipments,  take  the  above  price  per  chick,  but  add  75c  for 
orders  of  25  chicks  or  $1.00  for  orders  of  50  chicks. 

If  you  value  chicks  on  the  basis  of  their  quality  and  earning  capacity  at 
maturity,  you  will  prefer  these  Hall  Chicks.  They  are  better ! 

Hall's  Chicks  are  produced  by  practical  poultrymen  on  a  real  poultry  farm. 
All  breeding  birds  are  of  the  health  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  are  from  bred- 
to-lay  lines,  are  State-tested  to  guard  against  white  diarrhea  infection.  So 
the  chicks  are  healthy  and  husky,  will  earn  good  profits  for  you. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of 
chicks  wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will 
deliver  to  you  youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


© 


Low  April  Prices  Now  In  Effect! 

All  orders  shipped  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Note  these  low  prices  for  wonder¬ 
ful  chicks  from  April  hatches.  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $4.50  $  9.00  $17.00  $80.00  $155.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  5.00  10.00  19.00  92.50  180.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  8.00;  15.00  29.00  142.50  280.00 

These  remarkable  Giants  are  from  magnificent  breeding  flocks,  blood-tested  and  State-certified 
They  are  real  bargains. 

The  demand  for  extra-valuable  April  chicks  is  always  heavy.  Rush  your  order,  direct  from 
this  ad.  Be  sure  of  the  chicks  when  wanted. 

Complete  catalog,  with  prices  of  other  breeds,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosement,  Hunterdon  C#.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


MOSELEY’S 
VITA  VIM 

Starting  &, Growing  Mash 

Made  under  the  supervision 
of 

R.  S.  MOSELEY 

U sed  by  such  particular 
commercial  poultry- 
men  as  Justa  Poultry 
Farm,  Southampton,  L. 
I.,  Newton  B.  Cosh; 
VVene  Chick  Farms, 
Vineland,  N,  J.,  and 
many  other  leading 
poultrymen. 

Write  for  Moseley’s  original 
9  and  A  Feeding  System, 
Pamphlets  and  Prices. 

MOSELEY  &  WARD  CO. 
1035  Seneca  Street 
Buifalo,  N.  ¥. 


PINE  TREE 


Assures  Delivery  in 
Late  March,  Early  April 

as  desired,  by  placing  orders  how.  Enlarged 
capacity  enables  us  to  fill  them  if  placed 

T?BryJOU£Chicks  ‘his  Year  from 
the  Old  Reliable  Hatchery,”  34  years  in 
business.  Send  deposit  today. 
Choose  from  six  leading  breeds. 

Write  for  Chick  Book 
and  Price  List 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  Int.  Baby  Chirk  Assn. 


BABY  CHICKS 


^  PURE  HOLLYWOOD  ^ 

5  Chicks  and  Egg's  i; 

N  Every  hen  we  have  on  our  Farm  is  from  eggs  J 
J  or  stock  we  bought  of  the  Hollywood  Poultry  To 
n*  Farm,  Wash.,  with  records  from  200  to  300  eggs  % 
5  per  hen.  If  you  doubt  us  write  them.  Look  up 
5  our  record  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Con-  ^ 
C  test,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  At  this  writing,  ^ 
C  March  15th,  we  are  3rd  in  the  Leghorn  Class.  C 
t  Won  8th  place  last  year,  100  pens  competing,  c 
r  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  Chicks  or  Eggs.  ^ 
?  Every  Chick  or  Egg  we  sell  is  from  our  own  ^ 
?  1,200  Pure  Hollywood  Hens.  No  special  pens,  ^ 
Jj  when  you  get  our  Chicks  you  get  Chicks  from  jj 
Ji  sisters  or  mothers  from  our  contest  birds.  > 

•J  Visitors  Welcome — Circular 

!;  Chicks  $20  per  100  Eggs  $8  per  100  I; 

V  BARNES*  POULTRY  YARDS,  Malone,  N.  Y.  ^ 


STOCKTON  CHICKS 

Chicks  When  Wanted 


We  are  prepared  to  make  late  March  and 
early  April  deliveries  if  you 
order  now.  Six  breeds.  Send 
deposit  or  write  for  Catalog. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y.  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  Int .  Baby  Chick  Assn.  t 


DAVEY’S  Strain  White  Rocks  White  Leghorns,  Par¬ 
dee’s  strain  Pekin  Ducks,  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Cocks, 
Cock’ls, Drakes.  Mating  list.  THE  ktman  FARM,  Whitehouse, N.  J. 


A  U I  ft  IF  C  <S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  11c,  from  my  own  free. 
UfllulYdl  range  flock.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 


/**  *  _|_  _  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  1  2c.  Barred 
I  .nir.K.V  Bocks,  13c.  Red.  14c.  Safe  delivery  guar’td. 
UlllvIlU  Circular  free.  11.  S.  HAKT,  MeAiistervllle,  I’a 

Layers— Knight  White  Wyandotte  ChiXcoekmels.hens 

and.  eggs  for  sale.  O.  G.  KNIGHT,  Bridgeton,  It.  I. 


Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs  records  up  to  224  eggs. 

THE  RAMBLERS  FARM  Monsey,  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


W.  Leghorns  $3.25 
B.  Rocks  ....  3.75 

R.  I.  Reds _  4.25 

Mixed  Chicks.  2.75 


SO  100 

$6.25  $12 

7.25  14 

7.75  15 

5.25  10 


Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery. postpaid 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  LEISXEIi,  Prop.  McAlisterviUe,  Pa.  It.  D.  2 


Chicks  That  Grow— From  Hens  That  Lay 

100 %  live  delivery  to  your  door.  25  —  — 

Whit©  Leghorns  $3.50 

Brown  Legrhorns  3.60 

Barred  Rocks  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  4.50 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks  3.00 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 


50 

$7.00 

7.00 

7.50 
8.00 

5.50 


100 

$12.00 
12.00 
14.00 
1500 

---  10.00  _ 

Herbert  Miller v  Prop. 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


500 

$57.50 

57.50 

67.50 

72.50 

47.50 


Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-  Wyckoff  Strain 

At  HATCHERY  Prices 


Ref.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton. 

Free 

circular. 

Charges  prepaid. 

Per  100 

Per  1000 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

March 

$16 

$150 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 

April 

15 

1  40 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

May 

14 

1  30 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 

June 

13 

120 

10-WEEK  OLD  PULLETS,  $1.00  EACH 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Northup  lstrain  Minorca  and  Wyckoff  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Also  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Guineas.  Minorca  Farm,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BABY  CHIXof  SUPREME  QUALITY 

FROM  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS 
We  specialize  in  Tom  Barron’s  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  only.  The  I,  a  k  e  v  i  e  w  Poultry  Farm, 
Huntington  Station  L.  I.,N.Y. 


N.  J.  State  Certified  Blood-TestedChicks 

No  other  kind.  Leghorns,  Roeks,  Reds.  Wyand’te«. 

WOODWARD  FARMS  Box  184  Lambertville,  N.  J, 


Chicks — Eggs.  Lt.  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Wyandottes, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Eggs  from  neighborhood 
breeders  of  original  Riverdale  stock.  Catalog  free. 

1UYEKDALE  POULTRY  FARM  Dept,  a  lilverdale,  S.  i 


W.  Wyandottes 


Regal-Dorcasst’n.  A-l  stock.  Eggs, SI. »0 
—15;  $9—100.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Giant  Hatching  Eggs  Tm|,rapTcef1p2o5stepam 

James  T.  Crystell  Middle  Valley,  N.  J 


Uammoth  Bronze  Hens.  Mated  or  unmated.  Eggs. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Tate  Draper,  Virginia 


S/1  I Highest  Quality.  Production  Bred 
.  w.  Anconas  Chicks.  Int.  Circulars. 

OYVNLAND  FARM,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.Y. 


Horning’s  Bourbon  Reds  ners.  Order  hatching  eggs 

early.  FLON A  HORNING  Owego,  N.  Y, 


in 

7 

ILJ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Superior  Stock! 
Breeders  of  Integrity! 
Ko  Disease! 


Buy  stock,  eggs,  and 
chicks  from  breeding 
flocks  absolutely  free 
from  White  Diarrhea 
and  selected  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  for  production  and 
Standard  qualities.  Be¬ 
ware  of  carefully  word¬ 
ed  phrases  which  may 
mislead.  There’s  only 
one  way  to 

be  sure 

Insist  on  buying  from  a  member  of  the  MACP 
U.  List  of  members  on  request. 

Mass.  Association  of  Cert,  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 
AMHERST,  MASS. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality,  bare  aim  ai 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write  ^ 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Greatest  of  all  LAYING  strains.  Husky  Baby  Chicks 
from  high  production  hens.  Hatching  egf^s.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks, 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM  Mooresville,  Indiana 


XjQGICAL  leghorn  chicks 

Buy  from  a  commercial  egg  farmer  who  has  a  limited 
number  above  his  own  use.  To  stay  in  business  1  e  must 
have  productive  stock.  Real  quality.  I .  ei  sonal  atten¬ 
tion.  *30  per  100.  SAM'l  KLEIN  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

mattitucitwhite  leghornfarm 

Barron-Hollywood  strains.  Baby  chicks  and  hatch 
ing  eggs.  Chicks,  *18  per  100;  May  chicks,  *15- 
A.  H  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.  I . 

LALLY  FARMS  Production  Bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Foundation  stock,  Barron-Hollywood.  High  recoid  Ped¬ 
igreed  males  used.  Hatching  Eggs.  Chicks  16c  up. 
Circular.  LALLY  FAii.MS _ Vineland,  N.  J. 

CHICKS-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Only 

We  use  our  own  large  white  eggs  only  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  liens  bred  to  pedigreed  males.  a  100. 

OEDAIt  GROVE  FARM _ Stockton,  A.  J, 

IHTF,  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Imperial  Tanereds.  V  onderfu 

layers.  Wile’s  Egg  Farm  Wooster,  Ohio 


w 


14  Years  Eggs!stock!tew.  E.  ATKINSON,  'Wallingford,  Conn 

30  Yrs.  BRsEcDIw.G  Leghorns  S  t  r  (fn  gf  Robust  baby 

chix.  Prices  right.  Circ.  t  ree.  A. FISHER  S  SOHS.Canaslola.N.r. 

75.000  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  1926.  Worlds’  Best  Laying  Strains  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Before  you  buy  a  single 
chick— write  us.  Slaty  Ridse  Farm,  Box  R,  Palmyra.  Pa. 

QUALITY  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  pedigreed  and  Trapnested. 
Offering  a  limited  number  of  eggs  at  *14  per  1UU, 
same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y,  State  Contest. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,Rahway,N.J. 

254-312 
EGG 
Records 


TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks— S18-$28. 50  per  100,  Postpaid.  Eggs— *1«-*13. 
fertility.  2,000  breeders.  23rd yr.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

aTANCREDE  b.  C.W.  LEGHORNS 

We  have  800  selected  breeders  of  this  famous  strain. 
BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING!  EGGS.  Prices  sent. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

BABYCKICKS  white'legho  rss 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  The  kind  that  pays. 
Send  for  price  list.  „  , 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  0.  lonp  Branch,  N.  J, 

TANGRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs-Trap-nested 
stock.  Circular. 

H,  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

CHICK  Sot  the  Finest  Quality 

range  breeders.  S.  C  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also 
Keds  and  Anconas  at  moderate  prices.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  DeNEET _  feodus,  N.Y. 

MfL'i.,  I  .nlinm  Chicks  from  large  white  eggs. 

White  Leghorn  Shipped  postpaid.  100$  arrival 

guaranteed.  *25  per  100,  and  1D«  deposit  with 
order.  Howard  G.  Stark _ Sodas,  N»  Y« 

I Myckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chiclts  and  Eggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RI0GEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  M.A.Campbetl.Prop..Jaineiitown,P3.  BoxH 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Dorcas 

Direct  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks’ Barred  Rocks.  Bar- 
Ton’s  S  C  W.  Leghorns.  From  Free  range  stock, 
Prices  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD,  Boonton,  N.  J.  B.D.  No.l 

LAYEHS— White  Wyandotte 


o.  G.  KNIGHT 


Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 

Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  White  Wyandotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  OiLlO 

While  Wyandolles  ^ 


BYRON  PEPPER 


and  chicks.  'Write  for  catalogue. 

Georgetown,  Delaware 


Regal 


n -White  Wyandotte  stock.  Quality.  Satis- 

-liorcas  faction.  F.  P.  COOK,  Wastmoreland.  H.Y.  Route  1 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

■  »•  - "”5,  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 

;}DUCKLINGS 


WYANDOTTES,  REDS,  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 

MAMMOTH 

INDIAN  RUNNER} — 

“World's  Best  Strains.”  Hatching  Eggs.  18thyr.  producing 
chicks  that  live  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  34,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 

WHITE  I^EKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  best  type,  growth  and  laying  flock.  P|r 
100.  K.  ROR3IAN  Laurelton,  N.  d. 


P 


ARDEE’S 

ERFECT 

EK1N 


DUCKLINGS 


PARDEE’S  PEKINS.  Islip.H  Y. 


Large  Slock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  H  ares,  pups. 

CHICKS.  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa, 

Immense  f rames.  Sire,  32-lb.  eock’l. 


AI  nmmoth 
Bronze 


t  i  Immense  frames.  Sire,  32-Ib.  cock’l. 
I  urkeys  Miss  lilt  CIIUMHLEY, Hraper, Virginia 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  big  free  1926  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COMPANY 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Cockerels 

Our  1925JContest 
Records : 

STORRS 

2nd  I’en  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

Uth  Pen  2001  Eggs 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 
First  Pen  Storrs  Laying  Contest  1924 

Having  the  Greatest  Record  ever  made  in  the  East 

First  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1921 
Third  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1923 
Third  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1923 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

(Free  from  White  Diarrhea) 

Sired  by  sons  of  these  Contest  hens. 

CT*  rt  A  RV  North  Branch 
•  ■«-  •  L'rVlvD  1  New  Jersey 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  Certified  Cocks 
or  Cockerels.  1  will  have  5,000  chicks  for 
delivery  every  W ednesday  after  March  1st. 

$22.00  per  100;  $200  per  1,000 

QUALITY  —  RELIABILITY 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

J.  T.  KIRKUP 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  and 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

<w 

CERTIFIED 


BREEDERS 

HKKSo 


BUY  i«\/iTAl  ITV”  DAY* 
HOFF’S  VII  ALli  1  I  OLD 

CHICKS  of  QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds 
and  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and  vital¬ 
ity.  My  stock  is  noted  for  quick  maturing  and  early  lay¬ 
ing  qualities.  My  chicks  are  reasonable  in  price,  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  profitable.  One  of  the  pioneer  baby  chick  pro¬ 
ducers  with  38  years  experience,  and  my  plant  is  not  so 
large  but  what  every  order  receives  my  personal  atten¬ 
tion.  It’s  to  your  interest  to  send  for  my  free  illustrated 
catalog  before  you  order  chicks  for  1926. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  Neshanic,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


We  Purchased  l’™*™  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  *5,  *7.50  and 
$10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  everyway  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Hamptons  LEGHORN  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

Reports  from  my  customers  prove  that  Hamptons 
Black  Leghorns  average  a  profit  of  $2  a  year  per  hen, 
from  large  white  egg  sales.  Is  not  such  proved  profit 
makers,  the  most  desirable  breed  for  you  ? 

Order  now  for  April  chicks  at  $17.50  per  100,  $85.00 
per  500.  $165  per  1000.  Or  May  chicks  at  $16.00  per  100, 
$77.50  per  500,  $150  per  1000.  Terms:  25%  with  orci-r. 
Safe  delivery  and  a  square  deal  guaran¬ 
teed  wiihin  1200  miles.  Circular  free. 

A,  E.  Hampton  Box  K  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Monroe 

Orange  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 


S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORN 


CHICKS 


Buy  them  from  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  Plant  run  for 
profit  from  the  Egg  Basket.  We 
trapnest  and  select  our  breeders 
for  the  points  a  Poultryman 
wants.  Quality  and  Profits. 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog  C  and 
Price  List. 


Winter  Green  Feed  for 
Poultry 

The  problem  of  supplying  fresh,  suc¬ 
culent  green  feed  to  both  laying  hens  and 
growing  chicks  during  the  Winter  and 
early  Spring  months  is  perhaps  more 
often  neglected  than  other  problems  of 
equal  importance  for  the  reason  .that  it 
is  not  a  simple  matter  to  provide  tender, 
succulent  green  feed  to  large  flocks  of 
poultry  during  this  period.  However,  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  us  that  modern  methods 
eliminate  a  large  part  of  the  difficulties 
formerly  encountered  in  this  work,  so 
that  success  can  now  be  attained  with 
much  less  labor  and  expense.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  green  feed  can  be  obtained  direct 
from  the  field  at  practically  all  seasons 
of  the  year  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
the  Pacific  Coast  eggs  can  be  sold  at  a 
profit  in  New  York  in  competition  with 
local  producers,  but  in  this  part  -of  the 
country  we  must  prepare  in  advance  for 
Winter  and  grow  at  least  part  of  our 
green  feed  artificially. 

For  late  Fall  and  early  Winter  feeding 
mangels  and  cabbage  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  when  obtainable  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price,  or  when  it  is  possible  to  raise 
them  at  home,  and  plans  should  now  be 
made  for  growing  next  Winter’s  supply. 
The  Golden  Tankard  mangels  have  proved 
very  satisfactory.  But  even  with  good 
root  cellars  for  storage  we  have  never 
been  able  to  keep  these  vegetables  in  the 
best  condition  for  feeding  after  about  the 
first  of  February  without  considerable 
loss.  Therefore,  at  this  time  we  start 
feeding  sprouted  oats,  and  consider  them 
equal  or  superior  to  any  other  form  of 
Winter  green  feed  that  we  have  used. 
Of  course,  we  use  a  very  simple  method 
of  sprouting  the  oats,  which  is  both  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  of  labor  and  equip¬ 
ment.  For  a  flock  of  500  to  S00  fowls 
five  ordinary  butter  tubs  "costing,  second¬ 
hand,  10  cents  each,  complete  the  equip¬ 
ment.  About  %  in.  holes  are  bored 
through  the  bottoms  of  four  of  these  tubs, 
while  the  other  is  used  as  it  is  to  soak 
the  oats.  The  process  consists  of  filling 
this  tub  about  one-third  full  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  oats  and  soak  from  12  to  24  hours, 
depending  upon  the  oats  and  temperature 
of  the  room.  Use  plenty  of  water,  as  the 
oats  will  absorb  considerable  during  this 
time.  The  room  should  be  kept  very  near 
a  temperature  of  60  degrees,  but  it  is 
possible  to  succeed  fairly  well  with  the 
room  temperature  as  much  as  10  degrees 
lower  or  15  degrees  higher  by  using  warm 
water  -on  the  oats  when  too  cold  and  cold 
water  when  too  warm.  A  cellar  where 
there  is  a  furnace,  or  an  incubator  cellar 
which  maintains  a  fairly  even  tempera¬ 
ture,  answers  the  purpose  very  satisfac¬ 
torily.  A  cement  floor  is  desirable,  with 
good  drainage,  and  both  hot  and  cold 
water  should  be  within  easy  reach.  Even 
a  colony-house  with  a  board  floor  may  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose  if  built  quite 
warm  and  provided  with  a  large  size 
coal-burning  brooder  stove. 

After  the  oats  are  sufficiently  soaked 
they  are  poured  into  one  of  the  tubs  with 
holes  in  the  bottom,  and  the  water  drains 
off.  Once  a  day  these  oats  are  poured 
from  one  tub  to  another  to  loosen  them 
up  and  keep  them  from  growing  together, 
and  twice  a  day  they  are  thoroughly  wet¬ 
ted  with  water  varying  in  temperature 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  room. 
In  this  wgy  the  five  tubs  are  filled,  and 
as  fast  as  they  reach  the  fifth  tub  they 
are  used  for  feeding,  and  the  other  moved 
up  a  notch,  making  room  for  a  fresh 
supply  to  be  soaked  every  day.  At  the 
end  of  five  days  the  sprouts  should  be 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  nearly  filling  the  tub,  and  the  fowls 
eat  oats  sprouts  and  all.  We  soak  just 
enough  oats  each  day  to  give  the  birds  all 
they  will  eat  in  about  10  minutes.  For 
very  young  chicks  we  let  the  sprouts 
grow  a  little  longer  and  cut  them  up  into 
short  pieces.  When  warm  weather  ap¬ 
proaches  there  is  danger  of  the  oats  be¬ 
coming  musty,  which  can  usually  be  pre¬ 
vented  with  the  addition  of  a  teaspoon- 
full  of  formalin  in.  the  water  used  for 
soaking  the  oats.  c.  s.  greene. 


1  —SINGLE  COMB  “ 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

QfWTft  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vig  jrous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  babv  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery  . 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed.  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  April 
and  May  delivery  front  birds  guaranteed  free  fromWhite 
Diarrhoea.  Same  breeding  as  our  pens  in  Farmingdale 
and  Maryland  contests.  All  males  Certifled  and  indivi¬ 
dually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-288  eggs. 
We  help  you  brood  them  and  feed  them  correctly.  Fr re 
Mating  List.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Alien  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.  Odessa,  N.Y. 


rn  JL  D  g 11  ■  I g  O  From  Davis  Strain 
PAD  I  vnlv  fvO  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm 
A.  W.  DAVIS,  Prop.  Mt.  Sinai.  L.  I..  N.Y. 


RED-W-FARM  W.  LEGHORNS  WIN 

In  production  class  at  two  of  the  leading  shows  in  this 
country — N.  Y.  State  Fair  and  N.  Y.  State  Production 
Show.  We  are  now  taking  orders  for  eggs  and  chicks 
from  our  grand  matings  at  attractive  prices.  Get  our 

circular.  RED-W-FARM  ,  Wolcott,  New  York 


Soft  Coal  in  Brooder  Stove 

In  reply  to  G.  M.  J.  Ilerndon,  Va., 
will  give  my  experiences.  I  came  to  this 
soft  coal  section  from  New  York  four 
years  ago ;  had  always  raised  chickens 
with  hard-coal  brooder,  so  purchased  one 
and  tried  out  this  soft  coal  in  it.  I 
found  it  will  burn,  but  needs  constant 
attention,  and  if  checked  severely  during 
a  warm  spell  frequently  goes  out.  A 
few  poultrymen  got  together  and  bought 
a  carload  of  hard  coal,  cost  $20  a  toir 
here.  I  found  the  cost  too  great,  so  next 
year  purchased  an  oil  burner  with  a 
wick,  but  found  it  not  large  enough  to 
keep'  up  the  temperature  during  a  cold 
spell.  The  next  year,  not  giving  up  hope, 
I  purchased  a  1,000  capacity  wickless  oil 
burner  and  it  has  proved  very  successful. 

I  do  not  think  I  would  go  back  to  the 
hard-coal  burner  now  even  if  I  were 
back  in  hard-coal  region.  The  big  point 
to  remember  in  buying  an  oil  burner  is, 
buy  the  1,000-chick  size  for  all  houses 
larger  than. 6  x  12  ft.  or  8  x  10  ft.  and 
do  not  put  over  800  chicks  under  it  for 
best  results.  e.  s. 

Latrobe,  Pa. 


She  is 

a  Sheppard's  Famous  Ancona. 
Dad  likes  her  because  she  won 
for  him  some  cash,  ribbons  and 
compliments.  Mother  likes  her 
best  in  winter  when  eggs  are 
scarce  and  prices  high.  Our 
Ancona  hens  keep 
me  carrying  the  egg 
basket  through  the 
snow  every  winter. 

Sheppard’s  Famous 
Ancona  Catalog  FREE 
Just  write  a 

letter  now  to 
H.  CECIL 
SHEPPARD 
Box  632 
Berea,  Ohio 
Member  Inter. 

Baby  Chick  Assn. 


S.C.R.I.  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 

Records  up  to  314  Eggs 

Our  Seventeenth  Year.  Breeding  and  delivering 
vigorous,  clean,  productive  stock,  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs  to  satisfled  customers.  Seventeen  years  of  trap¬ 
nesting  and  selective  breeding  stands  square  behind 
every  bird  we  sell.  This  is  your  assurance  of  success 
when  you  buy  this  kind  ot  foundation  stock.  You  are 
not  buying  an  epxeriment,  but  proven  producers.  Our 
old  customers  attest  to  this  by  coming  back  each  year 
for  more.  They  profit  by  low  mortality,  early  maturity 
and  higli  production.  Our  chix  are  clean,  vigorous  aud 
satisfy.  BABY’  CHICK  orders  should  be  placed  early, 
the  demand  exceeds  our  supply.  Our  motto  is  quality, 
not  quantity.  A  few  more  good,  vigorous,  breeding 
COCKERELS  to  spare.  Our  free  Catalog  will  be 
of  interest  to  you. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


New  Hampshire  Red 

CHICKS 

Are  yoti  interested 
in  buying  chicks 
that  will  live  and 
grow  and  lay?  The 
chicks  that  have 
made  N  e  w  Hamp¬ 
shire  famous  as  a 
poultry  State? 
Chicks  free  from 
White  Diarrhea, 
from  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  healthy  stock  that  matures  in  five 
months?  Get  in  touch  with 
Dr.  E.  M.  Glldow,  Durham.  N.  H.,  Socrotary  Ass’n. 
ot  Accredited  N.  H.  Red  Breeders 


U  SHER’S 

REDS 

gall  ^  p  Poultrymen  buy 
fVI^M  Profitable  Chicks 

TTsker’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They've  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  S0%  of  1925 
business  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back 
for  more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.Red  BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

RECORD  300  Eggs  per  year.  Free. from  white 
diarrhoea.  Catalog  free.  Read  Testimonial. 

Dear  Mr.  Hagopian  :  Andover,  Mass. 

lam  writing  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  the  chicks  I 
purchased  from  you  are  a  magnificent  lot  of  birds.  One 
of  the  pullets  laidancgg  today.  She  is  just  1  months  and. 
SI  days  old.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  saw  or  owned  a 
strain  of  Reds  that  had  such  vitali  tyor  that  grew  so  quick. 
The  cockerels  weigh  7  lbs.  each;  they  are  husky  fellows. 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  birds  like  these,  they  area 
pleasure  to  workwitlu  I  cannot  praise  themtoo  highly. 

Philip  Bimlich 

REDBIRD  FARM  .  YVreutham,  Mass. 


Hubbard’s  Iecd  Chicks 

Have  a  Reputation  for  Livability.  Vigor,  Egg  Production 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Northern  Grown  State  Accre¬ 
dited  Birds.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you. 

Hubbard  Farms  Member  I.B.C.A.  Walpole,  N,  H. 


R.  I.  RED  CHIX 

from  my  flock  of  farm  raised  birds,  absolutely  free 
of  all  disease,  FISHER'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Plainviile,  Mass 


SP  I)  f  I)  ode  Vermont  certified  5  years.  Accre- 
■  Vi,  lx.  !■  Bells  dited  free  from  W.  D.  Rich  col¬ 
or.  Heavy  production.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock. 
Early  order  and  cash  discounts.  Circular. 

ASCUTNE*  FARMS  K10  Hartland.  Vermont 


MAHOGANY  REDS,B,n!, 

layers,  color  and  type.  Eggs,  $2.50  for  15;  $12  for 
100,  Cockerels,  *5  up.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn, 


R  ARY  CHICKS  s>  c<  R-  *•  Reds 

1  LlltVna  s.  c.  \V.  LEGHORNS 

Standard  Bred.  Production  Bred.  Vermont  State  cer¬ 
tified  stock.  Circular  free. 

BERKSHIRE  POULTRY  FA RM  Eiiosburg  Falls,  Vermont 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs 
per  bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Eggs  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wednesday.  For  mat¬ 
ing  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D,  No.  1  HoUiston.  Mass. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for'price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


D  -  Eggs  from  line  bred  layers.  Parks’ 

IvUlKS  strain,  *6  )>er  100. 

Henry  Ingalls  Greenville,  N.Y. 


BARRED 


ROCKS  I  PARKS’.  15  eggs,  $1.95  ;  100— $6;  pre¬ 
paid.  A.  M.  Kennel  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


Emnnaio  Dnnl/n  AND  LEGHORNS.  Winners  at  Storrs,  Far- 
riSnCdlS  nOCKS  mingdale  and  Illinois  contests.  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westlmmptou  Reach,  N.Y, 


Trapnested  BARR  KI>  BOCKS.  Eggs— Stock— Chicks. 
I  Catalog  free.  Arthur  Searles,  B-N,  Milford,  N,  H. 
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INdianheaO 

CHICKS 

PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous !  Healthy ! 
Prolific  !  Low  Priced ! 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

PUREBRED  STOCK.  THOUSANDS  HATCHING  DAILY 
Le (Thorns  ;  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  *16  per  100 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  18  per  100 

White  Wyandotles,  Buff  Orpingtons  20  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10  per  100 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying 
our  chicks.  Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and 
vitality.  Satisfaction  guara’t’d.  Send  for  our  chick  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  Phone  1604 

QUALITY  CHIX 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Mixed 
(cheaper)  all  from  free-range,  healthy  stock 

$15  per  100 ;  50c  extra  per  100  for  postage 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chester  town,  Md. 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  ior  Egg  Production 

Price*  per  Hundred 


CHIX 


Mar.  &  Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Mixed 

*n 

*10 

*  9 

*  8 

Wh.&Br.  Leg. 

12 

11 

10 

9 

Barred  Rocks 

14 

13 

12 

11 

R.  I.  Reds 

15 

14 

18 

12 

’er  50 

100 

500 

1000 

47.00 

413  00 

$62.50 

412% 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

8.50 

16.00 

— 

_ 

8.50 

16  00 

— 

. _ 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  hie  per  chick,  Orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  kjc  per  chick; orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  lc  per  chickT  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand¬ 
ling  stamp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $20  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  W  HITE  WYANDOTTES  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS.  BROWN  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  MOTTLED  ANCONAS. 

20.000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing 
free  range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspec¬ 
tion.  100#  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  BO  Walden,  N  Y. 

BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

|PEL>IGRKEL>  TOM  BAKKON 

IMALES  head  our  No.  1  flocks  of  Barron 
IWhite  Leghorns.  Alsq  Chicks  from  good, 
Ipuie.selectedBarron  Strainfloeksata  low- 
ler  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected,  heavy 
(laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R. I. Reds, 
liteasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK 
GIANT  CHICKS.  Get  Catalog,  full  particulars 
at  once.  Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  7R,CES  ASFOLLOWS! 

S.G.W.  Legh’ns 
Barred  Rocks 
W.  Wyandottes 
R.  I.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
l  Light  Mixed 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabautango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa 

SUNSHINE  IIATCIIEllY  DALMATIA,  PA. 

STRONG 

Hardy  Chicks 

Produced  in  the  Famous  SHENAN¬ 
DOAH  VALLEY.  VA., from  Free-range 
BRED-TO-LAY  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rock  and  R..  I.  Reds. 
Hatehed-To-Live-And-Gro.  Try 
’em.  Write  today  for  prices  and  Cir¬ 
cular.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farms 
Itox  -02  llurrisoiiburg,  Virginia 

Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  years.  Free  range  Hocks  in 
best  of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Catalog 
free.  Prices  low,  quality  considered. 

Holgate  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  Y,  Holgate,  Ohio 

DADV  nillPVC  Our  15th  Year 
DAD  I  UniUlVO  Hatching  Chicks 

*9  per  100  and  up  from  heuvy  layers.  Hogan 
tested.  100%  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White.  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas,  A  nconas,  Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY _ Ickesburg,  Pa. 

Hiffh  firarip  Hhirlt?  At  fair  prices.  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 

mgn uraueumcKS  REDS  wyandoites,  anconas. 

BLACK  GIANTS  Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

CHAS,  TAYLOK  Box  R  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  eentest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  March  6, 
1926,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

Week  Tofat 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  13  593 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  33  274 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  43  175 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  47  534 

W.  H.  B.  Kent  N.  Y .  43  5S0 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.  Y .  51  499 

JuJes  Franeais.  N.  Y . .  31  325 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  38  290 

Woburn  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  22  197 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  34  577 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass . .  41  305 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass .  45  471 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  42  030 

Spring  Brook  Pitry.  Form  Conn .  32  ?34 

Keewaydin  Farm,  Conn .  32  426 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  36  443 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del .  15  327 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  21  436 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  22  215 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass .  32  311 

S.  Bradford  Allyn  Mass .  27  371 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  37  306 

Buff  Rocks 

Littlowood  F'arm,  Mass .  41  370 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  41  385 

Wliite  Wyandottes 

Carterloa  Farm,  Mo .  "C  536 

B.  A.  Barker,  Ill...  .  43  594 

Albert  W.  Bu^k-bee,  N.  Y .  12  340 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  13  262 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  R.  1 .  33  258 

Thomas  H  Matteson,  R.  1 .  40  601 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . .  37  612 

Winiay  W’liite  Wyandottes,  Conn .  48  597 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  48  640 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Ccnu .  22  348 

R.  I.  Reds 

Fabrv  Bros.,  Pa .  42  489 

D.  Plait  Horton,  N.  Y .  44  562 

Chas.  F.  Lindholm.  Minn .  37  373 

F.  E.  Ferguson,  Ohio .  40  437 

II.  D.  Sargent,  Vt. .  46  711 

Ascutnfv  Farms,  Yt .  37  33S 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  II .  29  504 

The  Haynes  Hennery,  N.  H .  47  647 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  II .  38  509 

Hilliard  Bros.,  N.  II .  23  362 

George  B.  Treadwell.  Mass .  ol  i3i 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  45  591 

L.  Sherman,  Adams,  Mass .  31  526 

Lawn  Acre  Turkey  Farm,  Mass .  33  569 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  30  306 

Robert  B.  Parkhnrst,  Mass .  40  269 

Rockhill  Farm,  Mass .  28  300 

Edgemont  Farm,  Mass .  42  4-8 

Gloubus  Pltry.  Farm,  Mass .  2t>  hu 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass .  1<  4-1 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass .  21  640 

Featherfield  Farm,  Mass .  32  ouJ 

Sunset  Pltry.  Farm,  Mass .  29  4_9 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass .  39  4<J 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  39  o0- 

Foxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  1-  1-0 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  •><’  24.1 

Walter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn .  £*2 

Sunnyfield  Farm,  Conn .  24  dbo 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  C-oim .  33  3o4 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  38  .»u 

John  Z.  Lr Belle,  Conn .  .>4  o;2 

Louis  GfTdon,  Conn .  36  oOc 

Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn .  3i  3oJ 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . ••••  *30  167 

Thurlcw  Travis,  N.  Y .  14 

Anconas 

LeRoy  L.  Lambert  R.  I . 

F.  M.  W’istner,  Mich .  -° 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  27  o20 

Hanson's  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore .  3- 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  40  496 

Lewis  I  arias,  R.  I . -  * : .  , .  non 

Imperial  Pltry  Farms.  Ohio .  “  "•’* 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo .  2a  a4 6 

Frank  Heitzman,  Jr.,  Fla .  24  4iu 

Hoffman  Farm.  Texas .  *■-  TU 

George  Lowry,  Conn .  17  T?~ 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  II .  -!?  447 

LesMe  A.  Allen,  Vt . - .  |1  538 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  It .  34 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich..... .  -o  431 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich .  j>9  6-o 

Adam  Glass,  Ala .  36  617 

Marshall  Farm.  Ala .  36  bio 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C .  39  5o8 

J.  C.  Patton.  N.  C .  2o  46- 

Roy  II.  Waite.  Md .  41  684 

Mrs.  C.  Bielefeld,  Md .  34  560 

Edgar  A.  Weimer.  Pa .  31  oil 

Peetcocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa .  47  63- 

Steeiman  Pltry  Farms.  Pa .  34  a60 

Toivonen  Leghorn  'Farm,  Pa .  16  736 

Plank’s  March  Creek  ltry  Farm,  Pa..  40  527 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  32  656 

Meadowedge  Farm.  Mass .  33  oo8 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  3^  48.) 

Mount  Hope  F'arm,  Mass .  45  758 

Wilson’s  Egg  Farm,  Mass .  25  347 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 30  >80 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass . -  25  461 

Cedrr  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  33  608 

Durley  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  41  808 

Pine  Giove  Farm,  Mass .  42  577 

R.  W.  Column.  N.  Y .  47  708 

Richard  L  Slosson,  N.  Y .  27  47r> 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  31  571 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  40  428 

Ruchle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y .  40  056 

W.  D.  Yan Fleet,  N.  Y .  38  522 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  44  719 

Anthony  Abraitys,  N.  Y .  44  716 

M.  J.  Quaekenlmsli,  N.  J . .  35  696 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J .  31  488 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  44  631 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  8  457 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  20  482 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J .  38  522 

Wene  Chick  F'arm,  N.  J .  10  521 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  47  732 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  47  732 

C.  T.  Darby.  N.  J .  .  42  595 

The  Kerr  Cbickerits,  Inc.,  N.  J .  41  638 

Wm.  L  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  41  423 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  37  475 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  34  574 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  40  431 

Andrew  L.  Okr,  Conn .  22  511 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn .  12  467 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  27  584 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 18  444 

Spring  Rrook  Pltry  Faim,  Conn .  41  424 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  40  564 

Wal-Bet  ntry  Farm,  Conn .  42  503 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  29  148 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn .  -JO  53S 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn .  93  510 

Total  .  4757  68642 


“Nurse,  did  you  kill  all  tiho  germs  in 
the  baby’s  milk?”  “Yes,  ma’am.  I  run 
it  through  the  meat  chopper  twice.” — 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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|  A  Word  to  the  Wise  is  Sufficient  | 

=  Order  Your  Chicks  From  A  Reliable  Source  E 

Members  of  the  New  York  State  Cooper-  E 
ative  Poultry  Certification  Associa-  = 
tion,  Inc.  are  offering  for  sale  baby  chicks  = 
and  hatching  eggs  from  high  quality  New  E 
York  State  Certified  Stock.  = 

These  are  Production  Bred  and  will  pay  = 
you  larger  profits  by  the  extra  eggs  they  E 
will  lay.  ~ 

Send  for  free  catalog  giving  list  E 

of  members ,  breeds  kept  and  = 

other  valuable  information.  = 

E  M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secretary  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.  = 
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PARKS' H  BARRED  ROCKS 

have  been  carefully  selected,  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  for  eggs  and  Standard  qualities  since  1889 
IT  IS  THE  STRAIN  THAT  COUNTS  because  a  strain  is  a  h’AMILY  of  a  breed  that 
has  enough  years  of  proper  breeding  back  of  them  to  enable  them  to  reproduce  to  a  fixed  decree 
PARKS’  STKA1N  produces  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s  certified  record  Rock  Llyei®  and 
Contest  winners.  Why?  Because  their  foundation  work  has  been  proper,  being  built  on  years 
of  Higli  Normal  Layers,  instead  of  depending  upon  a  few  phenomenal 
Layers.  Right  now  customers  of  ours  are  making  Laying  History  in 
seven  different  contests. 


THE  WISE  BUYER  will  buy  foundation  stock  with  safe,  sane 

scientific  breeding  back  of  them  instead  of  pinning  his  faith  entirely 
on  the  sensational  phenomenal  Laying  claims. 

HATCHING  EGGS.  Where  you  have  a  way  to  hatch  them  we  in¬ 
variably  advise  buying  eggs.  We  can  ship  eggs  safely  most  anywhere 
I? . S £ c 6  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  full  count 
HARKS’  ROCKS  invariably  live  up  to  claims  made  for  them  and 
it  s  the  strain  that  laid  their  way  into  popularity. 

GET  OUR  37th  ANNIVERSARY  FREE  CATALOG 

«J-  VV.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona.  Pa.  international 

Baby  Chick  AssociaCisn 


Y'S'.® 


FOR  OUR  CHICK  CATALOG 


iBABY  CHICKS/ 

DROPPED  AT  YOUR  DOOR. 


READ  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

Streak  ehicks?  successfully.  Learn  about  Pay 

streak  Chicks  which  are  paying  big  tor  others.  Our  17th  year. 

3  GRADES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM— We  have  what  you  want.  Write  about  yuur  needs. 

eed‘oreed  Laying  Stock— known  high  producers  Trapnested.  1st  and  2nd 
H)gh  Pens.  Quincy,  Illmois.  Contest.  Flock  average  up  to  186 
aftUev6?  haI1'p>ie£.pr05t?A7?  t>er  hen.  Exhibition  Grade— winners 
^el  nd’  Plttsbu,rkh,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  State  Fair.  Select  Grade— 
low  prices,  pure-bred,  free  range  flocks  free  from  disease.  Fine  layers. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  S  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  131  TIRO.  OHIO 


CHICKS 


1-  KUIYi  A  HATCHERY  THAT  SPECIALIZES  IN  miAIITV 

*  £0  50oillsurioyo°ur  "s§r  » 

Patridge  Rocks  . Y" ! ! !  1 ! ! !  i""  4'?5  8  75  iron  in”™ 

White  Minorcas  .  *  4V5  q'2§ 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks.  12c  per  100  Order  from  this  ad.'  Ref :  The  Farmers  & 

MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  R?  MonToevilit 


$120.00 

140.00 

150.00 


Bank.  Free  circular. 


Citizens 

Ohio. 


How  CanYou  Know 
GOOD  CHICKS  ? 

Easily!  Deal  with  a  reliable  producer 
of  good  chicks.  Then  you’ll  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  birds  at  maturity. 
Members  of  the  International  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n  are  pledged  to  supply 
good  chicks  and  give  customers  a 
square  deal.  They  do!  Identify  them 
by  the  words  “Member  Int.  Baby 
Chick  Ass’n”  or 

This  Way- 

Write  for  helpful 
Chick  Bulletins 
andlistofcontrib- 
uting  members 
FREE.  Address 


Managing  Director, 

Int.  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.,  Office  12 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Terminal  Trust  Bldg. 


QUALITY  Chicks  at  Utility  Prices 

White  and  Rrown  Leghorns  Uc  each 

Barred.  White  and  Partridge  Rocks  14c  each 
b.  C.  anil  R.  C.  Reds  14c  each 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas  13c  each 

Buff  Orpingtons  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  15c  each 
(?h',<TS,f1'e  *}}  from  high  producing  flocks  thathave  been 
tunefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  production.  Free 
irom  disease  and  guaranteed  100*  alive  upon  arrival. 
Older  direct  or  write  for  further  information.  No  or¬ 
der  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Lock  Box  201,  Leipsic ,  Ohio 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex- 
;by  Koultrv  Department. 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector  Lesrhorns,  $12 
per  lOO  ;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Minorcas.  $14  per  lOO, 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


~  DOX  102,  V 


New  Poultry  Catalog  Free 

We  hatch  every  week  pure-bred  chicks  from 
eleven  varieties.  These  chicks  will  grow  and 
produce  a  good  profit  to  their  owner.  All  par¬ 
ent  stock  lias  been  rigidly  culled  for  type  and 
egg  production.  You  will  be  pleased  with  an 
order  of  these  chicks.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log.  Established  1905. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Batoy  ClaicKs 

White  Leghorns  $3.50  $6°50  $J2  $60  $115 

Brown  Leghorns  4.00  7.00  13  65  l?n 

Barred  Rocks  4. 00  7.50  14  el  ISS 

Rhode  Island  Reds  4.50  8.00  15  7n 

Rilver-l’c’d  Wyandottes  5.00  9  00  17  so  130 

Assorted  Chicks  3.00  5  50  1(1  ii  727 

White  Leghorns,  Special  Matings  -  .  47  9® 

Barred  Rocks.  Special  Matings  -  -  _  ’  ]gc  |ach 

10°%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed-Order  from  Ad  or 
Write  for  Circular 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHERRYmuTcHTc^ 

t;lf  II  Hii 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  tills  adv.  or  write  for 
puces  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  wm.  hace,  MeilistcrvlUc,  Pa- 

Best  Quality  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns . $3.25  $6°25  $12°00 

Brown  Legliorn  s .  3.25  6.25  12  00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14  00 

Mixed  chicks .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  IOO56  live  de¬ 
livery,  postpaid.  Bank  reference.  Circular  free 
CHEbTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

CHICKS  ?»&■■.:::: sif0  S{jls 

VlXLl  Leghorn 3  75  7  00  13  00 

H’vy  Mixed.  3.25  6  00  11  00 

CHICKS 

Assorted  joc 

White  Leghorns  (Earron)  -  12c .  &  20c 
Barred  Rocks  «...  j3c 

The  Cyclone  Balchery,  Millerslown.Pa. 

WHITE  ■“KSl'BS?™  CHICKS 

ra6,St  cJinTif-  Wel)1  H.6»ithy  stock.  $15  bund¬ 
led;  $140  thousand.  Special  Matings,”  $18  hund¬ 
red;  Heavy  Mixed  10c  each  Postage  paid,  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.  JflS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Sprinos.  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS  ]I"7ed, ,{VCK8 

H  VRKiNf.TON  8€° «-<Hy  PouHry  Far^m. 
IIAkl,lM.I»X _  DEL  A  WAKE 

FINE  BABY  CHICKS  Ready  for  Shipment  on  Mar.  15th 

Kf  'wv?kln  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  W.  Leg- 

1WIWWT  830  per  hundred. 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 

BABY  «Ine1B0rTBroJler . *  »  per  100 

XYi  .  w  «  n  u  ■  LefSor!' .  11  per  100 

CHIX  s  r  na,r  eR  ^ocks .  14  Per  100 

C.  lv.  I.  Reds .  15  ner  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100  %  Live  del.  £ruar  Postairo 
paid-  FAlItVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Mlllersto/rn  Pn.  R  D  M.  1 

,  — .“S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Breeders  on  free  range,  No  lights  used.  Full  count 
‘Til  S!lie  deIl.very  guaranteed.  Price  very  reason¬ 
able.  Free  circular.  C.  A.  CARLIN,  McAlisterville  Pa 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  27,  1926 


Real  Breeding  PRODUCES  RESULTS  For  Our  Customers 

How  would  you  like  to  own  this  kind  of  stock?  _ 


St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Feb.  26,  1926 

Lord  Farms,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Gentlemen. — Please  place  my  order  for  2000  Grade  A  Chicks  for  the  week  of 
M&rch  22* 

My  pullets  from  Nov.  1,  ’24  to  Nov.  1,  ’25  averaged  185  eggs  each,  starting 
the  year  with  1300  and  finishing  with  1000,  which  I  carried  over  and  they 
are  doing  fine.  Started  laying  about  Jan.  1,  and  their  best  day  was  615  on 
Feb.  9,  '26. 

I  raised  741  mature  pullets  from  the  1500  chicks  bought  1925;  began  laying 
at  4  months  and  3  days  with  no  forcing.  These  pullets  have  laid  all  Fall 
and  Winter  without  any  moult,  better  than  50%,  and  expect  to  average 
nearly  200  this  year. 

I  am  marketing  nearly  all  my  eggs  here  at  a  very  good  premium. 

(signed)  H.J.  Wright 


Lord  Farms'  customers  make  more  than  average  good  profits.  We  deliver 
the  kind  of  stock  that  can  make  you  stand  out  as  a  successful  poultry  keeper. 

Our  80-page  catalog  tells  how  we  breed  and  produce  this  kind  of  White  Leghorns 

f  A  0  f\  CADMC  67  FOREST  STREET 

LUKU  i  nnrlO  methuen.  mass. 

Largest  Breeders  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  East  of  the  Mississippi  River 


CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Hocks 


Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds.  14c;  heavy  mixed,  10c. 
100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 

II.  W,  AMEI  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Mixed  or  Broilers....... . 810  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  13  per  100 

Bai  led  Rocks .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lota  and  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  R  ED  L|  If*  Q 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  VllIVlVO 

Owen  Farm  Strain  Red  Chicks,  dark  color,  good  layers, 
100 — tjtlfi;  500 — $75.  S.G.  W.  Leghorn  chicks,  100— *12; 
500 — Sent  prepaid.  Mating  List  Free. 

Laywell  Farm  Route  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Leghorns.Priee  list 
upon  request,  Carr's  Hatchery,  Box  202,  Round  Lake,  N.Y, 


ARISTOCRAT  B£V  chicks;; 


'ceach  up.  Amer- 
•  ica's  best  free 
range.  Certified  retoi  d-laying 
breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
w \  andottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guar- 
Illustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEIOELTON  FARMS,  W«ihln,ton*ille.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  RIchUold.  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  I.  REDS  AND 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


BIDV  ^  UlftlfC  8-  l2c  :  B.  P.  Rocks  14c 

D  Au  I  W  111  VIVO  It.  (.  Reds,  15c;  Mixed,  10c. 

carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100$  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

N.  J.  EHREN7.Br.LRP. . 


BARRED  ROCKS 
S  .  C.  REDS  AND 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Member  I.  8.  C.  A.  Sealord,  Pal 

N.  J.  Certified  Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

All  eggs  and  chicks  produced  on  our  farm  from 
breeders  of  highest  duality.  Free  circular, 

MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J  R.  D.  I 


VANCREST  Poultry  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  BARRON  8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Selected  breeders  of  correct  type,  large  size  and 
proven  heavy;] ay ers  of  large  white  eggs.  Chicks. 
*15  per  100  for  March  and  April.  £a.fen de'ivuervy 
guaranteed.  FRANK  VAN  WAGNER  Hyde  Park,  N  Y, 

5?  BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

9e  and  up.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Mixed.  100*  live  delivery,  Postage  paid.  AU 
_ _  free  range  stock.  Circulars  free. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER  R.  F.  0.  Wo.  2  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

/iifipim  s  C  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BARREO  ROCKS, 

l/lllvlllij  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED,  9c  UP 

jus. r™’ xi  r’”’1 

BARRON  SSS??li-S'oHT'fl  BUT  CHICKS 

Breeders  bred  from  trap-nested  stock. 

NAUVOO  fruit*  poultry  FARM  R.  Mo.  1 

ou  ALITY  CHICKS  Barron  Strain.  Also 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes.  Send 
for  price  list.  A.D.  MOFLER.Twin  Brook  Firm,  Strawberry  Ridgo.  Pa. 

cm  ck 

CLOVD  NIEMOND 

l  from  heavy  Laying  Strains  of  Rocks 

Baby  CltlCKS  and  Reds,  $14 ;  White  Leghorns, 

bki*>.  Mi-rpfl  *9.  Special  prices  on  500  lots. 

MITCHELL  S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Circular. 
FITTERS,  I-A. 


3.  C.  English  White  Leghorns. 

Barred  Rock  and  Reds. 

Be  sure  and  get  my  prices. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


f^HTPICS  range  flocK  100*  guar.’  Special  prices 
II  on  or  1000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  f.  B.  Frymeyer  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

“  _  Barred  Rocks.  Reds.  16th  season.  Write 

Ben  Ayr  for  gpeciai  offer.  Satisfaction  guarant  d. 

CHICKS  Ban  Ayr  Poultry  Farm  Warwick,  N.Y. 

3TT  TT’I  J  B.  Giants,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  L  Reds, 

BabvUllX  Barred  Rooks  and  other  breeds.  W  rite  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville,  Maryland 

n  L  ni*  I  of  Thor-o-Bred  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 

BabY  GniCKS  horns,  11c, parcel  post  paid.  Free  circular. 
FRANK  BLUM  _ New  Washington.  Ohio 

f~vHICKS  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 

val  guar. 


Chicks 

list. 


I  I  L/IIl  aICwT  j  Acx,,y  >  - . -  — 

Rooks,  13c;  Mixed,  10c.  100*  aril- 
Circular  free.  R.  j.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Hanson,  Hollywood,  Beal  White  Leghorn  Strain. 

Certified  and  Trapnested.  $13—100  up.  Mating 

Gabriel’s  Leghorn  Farm  Odessa,  N  Y. 

Sn  1  The  Big  Better  Kind.  Chicks 

.  G.  Brown  Leghorns  $14-100.  aiso  s.  c.  white,  nr. 

E  S.  WILSON  Box  497  Hammond,  N.Y. 

T»  J  D  —1.  P  for  h  a  t  c  h  i  n  g  from  selected 

Barred  Rock  fcyggs  hens.  *6  per  hundred. 


A.  J.  DAY 


It.  8 


Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  v  ith  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  St. 75;  or  pure  Aluminum,  46.25, 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  aud  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  "in  30 
days  and  get  yonr  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  '“Poultry  Helps” 


I.  PUTNAM 

Route  364-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


.  Healthier  Poultry  &  Stock 

Fresh,  ground  Menhaden  Fish  mixed  with  regular 
hog,  poultry  and  cattle  feed,  supplies  the  proteins 
and  minerals  lacking  in  other  than  green  feeds. 

STRUVEN’S  Fish  Meal  builds  bone.  It  stimulates 
laying.  Prevents  leg  weakness  and  rickets.  58  to 
60*  Protein.  6  to  10*  Fats.  20*  mineral.  Less  than 
1*  fiber.  Write  for  prices  and  feeding  instructions. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-0  5.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


H 


LAN  S  ^Poultry  Houses 


All  styles.  150  illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs, 
and  copy  of  “  The  Full  Egg  Basket."  Send  25  cents. 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept$  50  •Indianapolis.IncL 


7,000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

10  weeks  old,  for  delivery 
about  April  15th.  Price, 

$1  each  in  hundred  lots. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


mm  chicks 

SPECIALTY  BREEDERS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Every  Breeder  a  Hen  Certified  and  Blood  Tested 
LIMITED  DELIVERY  ON  BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  R.  I.  RE0S-BL00D  TESTED 

8-10-week  pullets  for  delivery  beginning  May  1st. 
Free  Booklet. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
Drawer  I  At  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BUTLER  POULTRY  FARM 

Buy  our  own  S.C.  W. Leghorn  chicks  at  20c:  May.  17c,  de¬ 
livered.  Our  range  nearly  filled  to  15.000  capacity.  Or¬ 
der  direct  from  this  adv.  Member  International  Baby 
Chick  Assn.  IIUTLEK  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0.  1,  Relmar,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Sired  by  males  recently  imported  from  Tom  Barron. 
Dams  Records  282  to  265  eggs,  all  mated  to  2  yr.-old  fe¬ 
males,  $15  and  $30  per  hundred.  Circular  on  request. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM  Roslyn,  N.Y, 


Electric  Brooder 

Do  you  know  of  an  electric  brooder 
which  you  would  recommend  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  country?  I  want  even  heat  and 
safety  for  250  to  300  chicks.  J.  w.  H. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Unless  you  are  fortunate  in  having 
electric  current  available  at  an  excep¬ 
tionally  low  price,  I  should  not  recom¬ 
mend  an  electric  brooder  for  any  large 
number  of  chicks.  There  is  no  question 
that  electricity  would  furnish  the  ideal 
source  of  the  heat  needed,  being  control¬ 
lable  as  no  other  method  of  heating  is, 
but  few  are  in  position  to  get  it  at  a 
price  that  permits  it  to  compete  with 
coal  or  oil.  For  early  season  use  in  your 
cold  section,  I  do  not  think  that  you 
will  find  anything  superior  to  one  of  the 
standard  coal-burning  brooder  stoves, 
and  I  think  that  you  will  now  be  able 
to  secure  hard  coal  for  it  without  more 
than  the  ordinary  amount  of  trouble. 
Such  stoves  are  safe,  perhaps  safer  than 
electricity  would  be,  and  are  easily  cared 
for.  Oil  burners  are  coming  into  more 
common  use,  some  manufacturers  claim¬ 
ing  for  them  equal  heating  capacity  and 
safety  to  coal  stoves,  but  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  better  for  all  around  satisfactory  use 
iu  a  cold  climate  than  anthracite  coal. 

M.  B.  D. 


Florida  and  the  Hen 
Business 

[Some  weeks  ago  Dir.  F.  L.  Gile  wrote 
an  article  about  poultry-keeping  iu  Flor¬ 
ida.  Almost  immediately  our  readers 
came  writing  for  further  particulars.  Ap¬ 
parently  anything  written  about  Florida 
fires  the  imagination.  As  one  cynical  old 
fellow  puts  it:  "If  people  were  only  as 
anxious  to  learn  ahout  Heaven  as  they 
are  about  Florida  the  world  would 
quickly  show  improvement.”  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Gile  was  beseiged  by  Northern  hen 
men  for  fuller  information.  We  asked 
him  to  state  the  case  fairly  and  feel 
bound  to  print  what  be  has  writ¬ 
ten.  We  are  sorry  be  has  fall,en  into 
the  ordinary  real  estate  .boom  arguments. 
Other  hen  men  tell  us  that  insects,  in¬ 
cluding  mosquitoes,  are  very  bad  ou  poul¬ 
try,  and  that  there  are  several  serious 
diseases  which  afflict  chickens.  It  is  good 
advice  to  our  Northern  friends  to  ‘‘take 
heed  how  ye  hear”  when  listening  to 
Florida  tales.  Florida  may  be  a  "lien 
heaven,”  as  Mr.  Gile  seems  to  think,  but 
we  should  try  a  residence  there  before 
we  invested  all  our  capital  in  poultry.] 

Florida  should  be  the  poultrymau’s 
heaven.  Sunshine  nearly  3G5  days  a 
year,  with  the  maximum  number  of  eggs 
during  the  months  when  the  poultry  in 
the  North  have  found  the  bad  weather 
discouraging  for  egg  production,  with 
complete  freedom  from  the  ailments  which 
are  the  bugbear  of  the  poultrymen  of  the 
North,  it  seems  unbelievable  that  much 
poultry  is  still  shipped  into  the  State. 
All  this  will  soon  be  changed,  and  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  poultry-raising 
will  vie  with  truck-gardening. 

Lice  and  mites  give  us  little  trouble, 
due,  I  think,  to  the  poultry  being  out  of 
doors  every  day  in  the  year,  and  to  our 
open  type  of  house — little  more  than  a 
roof  over  their  heads.  What  few  mites 
do  appear  are  easily  controlled  by  a  bi¬ 
monthly  application  of  coal-oil.  Lice  are 
taken  care  of  by  treating  each  bird  with 
mercurial  ointment.  Eggs  bring  their 
highest  price  at  Christmas  time — $1.25  a 
dozen  was  the  top  retail  price  this  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  today,  Washington’s  Birthday, 
05  cents  is  asked  for  a  strictly  fancy 
white  “yard”  egg.  Eggs  are  shipped  into 
Florida  by  the  thousands  cases,  as  we 
have  not  the  poultrymen  to  produce  them. 
Labor  is  cheap  and  lumber  is  cheap,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  man  who  has 
made  half  a  success  in  the  North  cannot 
make  a  real  success  in  Florida. 

Our  climate  does  not  affect  broodiness. 
As  most  poultrymen  know,  broodiness  is 
brought  about  after  a  lien  lias  laid  her 
litter.  Our  Summer  days  never  go  above 
95  degrees,  and  the  lowest  this  Winter 
has  been  37  degrees  above  for  Pinellas 
County.  We  have  all  types  of  soil.  The 
northern  part  of  the  State,  where  Irish 
potatoes  are  raised,  has  the  Bladen  fine 
sand;  ithis  type  of  soil  also  grows  corn 
and  cow  peas.  Leon  fine  sand  is  not 
adapted  for  farming  unless  subsoiied  by 
blasting;  Norfolk  fine  sand  can  be  farmed 
when  organic  matter  and  lime  are  added, 
although  during  a  dry  period  it  would 
meed  a  lot  of  irrigation.  (Might  say  we 
have  52  inches  of  rainfall  with  over  half 
coming  in  June,  July  and  August.)  The 
Plummer,  Portsmouth  and  Scanton  fine 
sand  is  little  farmed.  The  Parkwood 
sandy  loam  is  a  very  productive  soil, 
growing  almost  anything  except  citrus 
fruit.  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
have  their  wonderful  muck  land,  some 
sections  15  ft.  deep,  and  when  drained 
and  tilled  will  grow  celery,  lettuce,  to¬ 
matoes,  beans,  peppers,  cabbage,  etc.  I 
have  been  told  that  during  1925  a  car¬ 
load  of  vegetables  left  Florida  on  an 
average  of  every  six  minutes,  this  all 
being  shipped  to  the  North,  including  cit¬ 
rus  fruit  and  strawberries. 

Colored  labor  is  cheap,  but  lazy.  A 
good  man  gets  $3  a  day  for  city  work, 
and  around  $2  in  the  country.  We  have 
one  poultry  farm  carrying  over  10,000 
head  of  poultry  and  selling  eggs  and 
broilers  to  local  hotels  and  private  homes. 

FREDERICK  L.  GILE. 


^  Pullets  should  first  of  all 
^  have  a  strong  framework 
in  order  to  be  in  a  good, 
healthy  condition  prior  to 
laying  time.  Plenty  of 
minerals  must  be  fed. 
LIME  and  PHOSPHORUS  build 
bone.  PHOSPHORUS  is  essential  to 
development  of  the  nervous  system. 
You  get  both  in 

FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate-Lime  Grit 

A  special  size  is  made  for  pullets.  Also 
made  in  sizes  for  chicks  and  mature  fowls. 
FOS-FOR-US*  is  a  hard,  harp,  st  able  grit 
which  has  been  used  on  thousands  of  farms 
and  tested  at  experiment  stations 
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At  your  dealer’s, 

■or  direct  from  us. 

FREE:  Three  samples 
and  a  booklet.  Send  to- 


International  Agricultural 
®“  Corporation 

Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tentu 


Name 


Town . . . - .  State. 


_ JCA 

Until  you  get  this  catalog  and  see  the  many  superior 
features  of  SOL -HOT  WICKLESS  Oil  Burning 
Brooders.  No  wicks  to  trim— no  smoke— no  trouble 
and  yet  it  COSTS  LESS  than  others  are  asking  for 
old  fashioned  wick  burners.  Equipped  with  Safety 
Screen — no  fire  hazard;  Nonbreakable  Steel  Oil 
Container — Instant  Oil  Level  Adjustment;  20  exclu¬ 
sive  superior  features.  Why  not  get  the  BEST 
when  it  costa  LESS.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  NOW. 
H.M.SheerCo.,Dcpt.  63*  Quincy,  111. 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  egps  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 


COOP  and  RUN  tor  Hen  and  Chicks 


$-j  '*5  95  Champion  $^195 
1 0~~~  Belle  City  ^1“ 
140  Egg  Incubator  *jo  Egg 


80  Egg  Incubator  $1 1 .95;  Hot  Water,  Con* 
per  Tank,  Self-Retrulated.  $5.95  buys  80- 
Chick;$7.95  140-Chick;  $9.95  230-Chick 
Hot- water  Brooder.Save  $1.95;Order  both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubatorand  Braodtr,  $29.95 
80  Size  Incubator  and  Broodar,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 

Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
••Hatching  Facts./*  Jin»  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  sox  *8  Haoln«,W«. 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances, 
designed  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  contains  many  new,  time-saving,  lab¬ 
or-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poultry  raiser 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


miMlncuhatortyiK 

™  30  Days  Trial  I  J- 


Hot 


_ Freight  Paid  east  of  Rocklaa. 

water  copper  tanka,  dou-" 
ble  walls,  dead  airspace,n 
double  glass  doors,  ail 
set  up,  ready  to  use. 

WithBrooder,  $18.98 

—180-Egg.$1 5.95,  with  Brooder  _ 

*21  .15,  250 -Egg  Incubator,  \  I*  Broodw 

$22.75.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  or  order  direct. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Go.,  Box  130  ,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  'that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Cost  of  Tutoring 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  term 
in  September,  six  pupils,  including  my¬ 
self,  asked  that  we  may  take  solid  ge¬ 
ometry.  The  principal  and  those  desir¬ 
ing  to  take  subject  met  one  afternoon 
and  discussed  it.  He  told  us  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  start  a  class  in 
that  subject,  because  there  was  no 
teacher  in  the  high  school  who  could 
teach  it.  With  this  statement  everyone 
gave  u»'  because  they  thought  that  they 
would  better  carry  another  subject  if  the 
supervising  principal  and  the  principal 
would  put  it  off  as  they  did.  After  a 
month’s  discussion  my  mother  secured  a 
tutor  in  the  subject  and  I  began  to  work. 
Should  my  mother  bear  the  expenses  of 
this  tutoring  or  should  our  township  pay 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  sum  required? 
It  costs  our  town  $100  for  my  tuition 
which  really  means  I  should  get  solid 
geometry  also  for  the  amount  paid. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  G.  E.  H. 

Your  township  cannot  be  required  to 
pay  the  cost  of  your  private  tutoring, 
nor  can  you  compel  your  local  high  school 
to  teach  a  class  in  solid  geometry.  Per¬ 
haps  you  could  attend  a  larger  high 
school  where  a  larger  number  of  subjects 
are  taught.  D.  B.  D. 


Displaying  the  Flag 

What  is  the  law  regarding  the  display 
of  the  American  flag  at  school  while  in 
session?  Can  the  State  withhold  public 
money  if  flag  is  not  displayed?  If  they 
do,  can  the  district  make  the  trustee 
make  up  such  monies.  The  flag  has  not 
been  displayed  at  our  school  for  some 
time,  the  pole  being  down.  We  would 
like  to  know  what  the  law  is. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  mbs.  d.  c.  s. 

Your  trustee  is  required  by  law  to  have 
the  flag  displayed  on  or  near  the  school 
building  each  day  during  school  hours. 
When  weather  conditions  will  not  peiV 
mit.  outside  display  the  flag  must _  be 
placed  conspicuously  in  the  principal 
school-room.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  may  remove  a  trustee  from  office 
for  refusal  to  display  the  flag.  He  may 
also  withhold  the  public  money,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  former  course  would 
be  taken.  The  district  may  sue  the  trus¬ 
tee  to  recover  the  public  money  lost  due 
to  the  wilful  negligence  of  that  official. 
If  the  nole  has  blown  down  the  flag  ought 
at  least  to  be  displayed  in  the  school¬ 
room.  D.  B.  D. 


Improving  Schoolhouse 
and  Grounds 

I  live  in  a  comparatively  well-to-do 
school  district ;  attendance,  19  or  20. 
The  school  building  is  of  the  usual  old 
type ;  three  large  windows  to  a  side,' 
teacher’s  desk  at  end  of  room,  windows 
on  the  east  and  west.  Every  time  the 
children  are  medically  looked  over  three 
or  more  are  requested  to  get  glasses.  So 
far  half  the  school  has  had  to  get  glasses 
or  have  been  asked  to.  It  looks  to  me 
(and  others  have  agreed)  to  be  caused  by 
faulty  lighting  from  the  windows.  They 
have  green  shades  with  fixtures  at  top. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  or  improve¬ 
ment?  Another  thing  lacking  is  recrea¬ 
tion  equipment.  Can  you  make  definite 
suggestions  along  this  line?  What  about 
sandboxes,  teeter-board,  vaulting  bars, 
etc.?  Possibly  even  outdoor  basketball 
court.  The  building  is  well  painted  out¬ 
side  and  in  and  has  good  desks,  etc. 
Chemical  toilets  were  installed  a  few 
years  ago  in  building,  but  have  either 
only  been  used  a  short  time  or  not  at  all, 
old  style  outdoor  toilets  being  used. 
Would  you  advise  the  removal  of  outdoor 
toilets  and  fixing  up  and  use  of  indoor 
ones?  This  school  is  located  1%  miles 
from  town,  and  among  other  things,  we 
don't  want  it  consolidated.  C.  E.  B. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  school-room  with  windows  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  may  cause  faulty  lighting. 
Such  cross-lighting  at  times  will  make  it 
difficult  for  pupils  in  certain  seats  to 
discern  objects  on  the  blackboard.  A 
proper  use  of  curtains  will  remedy  this 
situation  provided  there  is  enough  win¬ 
dow  space  on  the  opposite  side.  In  some 
schools  the  windows  have  been  taken  out 
of  one  side  and  made  larger  on  the  other. 
The  Department  of  Education  has  some 
suggestive  and  useful  bulletins  on  school- 
house  construction,  lighting,  ventilating, 
etc. 

The  average  country  school  needs  more 
equipment  both  for  instruction  and  rec¬ 
reation.  I  like  to  picture  a  neatly-kept 
schoolhouse  on  a  well-kept  lawn  flanked 
by  flowers,  shrubbery  and  trees.  If  the 


schoolhouse  is  located  on  an  exposed  lo¬ 
cation  I  would  plant  a  young  forest 
against  the  prevailing  wind.  All  hands 
should  be  united  toward  making  the 
school  the  beauty  spot  of  the  community. 
Have  ample  playground  and  necessary 
facilities  to  one  side  or  in  the  rear  of 
the  building,  so  that  the  approach  to  the 
school  can  be  as  though  it  were  through 
a  garden.  The  older  boys  should  take 
turns  clipping  the  lawn  each  week  during 
the  Summer  months. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  of  my  own  district  started  a  com¬ 
munity  forest.  Two  thousand  white  pine 
trees  were  planted  in  one  afternoon.  Our 
plan  was  gradually  to  enlarge  this  forest 
until,  in  the  distant  future,  the  revenue 
that  could  be  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
foi’est  products  would  be  sufficient  to 
support  the  school.  But  due  to  the  great 
compulsory  consolidation  crusade  of  the 
Education  Department,  our  plans  were 
abruptly  halted.  Under  the  present  edu¬ 
cation  law  we  can  lose  our  school  and 
forest  without  a  moment’s  notice,  when¬ 
ever  the  district  superintendent  cares  to 
sign  an  order  to  that  effect.  One  district 
superintendent  ordered  the  consolidation 
of  25  country  districts  with  five  villages 
and  then  flew  from  the  wrath  of  the 
people  to  seek  a  city  job.  After  we  se¬ 
cure  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory  con¬ 
solidation  features  of  the  present  law 
we  shall  be  interested  seriously  in  laying 
out  some  money  to  improve  our  schools. 

D.  B.  D. 


Keeping  Small  School  Open 

Our  district  school  has  an  attendance 
of  five  scholars  this  year.  Some  of  these 
children  will  go  to  high  school  next 
year,  and  perhaps  some  wTill  move  away, 
llow  many  scholars  must  we  have  here 
to  keep  the  school  open,  as  some  of  the 
district  want  to  close  it?  m.  S.  R. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  can  keep  your  school  open  for  one 
pupil  if  the  district  so  votes,  provided 
such  action  is  approved  by  your  district 
superintendent.  Districts  having  a  small 
number  of  pupils  frequently  contract  with 
an  adjoining  district.  Your  district  su¬ 
perintendent  may  order  the  consolidation 
of  your  school  district  at  any  time,  but 
he  cannot  force  you  to  contract  with  an¬ 
other  district.  d.  b.  d. 


Payment  of  Tuition  in 
Lower  Grade 

I  send  a  boy  to  a  high  school;  he  takes 
one  subject  in  the  grades.  I  pay  taxes 
in  the  high  school  district.  We  live  in 
an  adjoining  rural  district  and  pay  tax 
here.  Can  they  make  me  pay  $30  a  year 
tuition  for  the  one  subject  in  the  grades 
at  the  high  school?  W.  ii.  s, 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No  apportionment  can  be  obtained 
from  the  .State  toward  paying  your  son’s 
tuition  until  he  shall  have  passed  the 
eighth  grade,  including  all  the  subjects. 
And  your  district  is  not  required  to  pay 
such  tuition  for  the  same  reason.  As 
soon  as  your  son- passes  his  eighth  grade 
subject  the  State  will  apportion  $50  a 
year  toward  his  tuition  and  your  own 
district  must  pay  the  balance,  if  any. 

Under  the  circumstances  you  are  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  entire  tuition,  but  from 
such  tuition  the  high  school  district  is 
required  to  deduct  the  amount  of  school 
taxes  which  are  levied  on  your  property 
in  such  high  school  district,  n.  b.  d. 


Answering  Another  Edu¬ 
cational  Problem 

Being  a  mother  of  some  experience,  I 
shall  try_  to  solve  Mrs.  Unger’s  troubles, 
page  375.  She  states  her  little  girl  is 
six  years  old  and  trying  to  solve  third 
grade  arithmetic.  Since  our  school  laws 
do  not  require  us  to  send  our  children 
to  school  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years, 
why  do  we  do  it?  The  child  starting  at 
seven  years  of  age  is  far  more  ready  for 
work  and  teachers  tell  me,  give  better 
results.  They  will  not  feel  over-burden¬ 
ed,  look  pale  and  tire  out  so  readily. 

Most  children,  if  bright,  do  seem  to 
want  to  learn  before  this  age.  This  can 
be  easily  remedied  by  purchasing  a  read¬ 
ing  book,  which  has  been  advised  by  your 
teacher  in  your  district.  The  teaching 
method  is  plainly  explained  in  book  or 
if  you  desire  I’m  sure  the  teacher  would 
assist  you,  to  allow  the  youngster  a  year 
or  so  yet  of  freedom. 

When  our  Education  Department  ar¬ 
ranged  the  work  for  our  children  to  ac¬ 
complish  they  did  not  expect  us  to  send 
our  babies  to  school,  but  follow  our 
mothers’  example,  for  which  I  am  so 
gratified,  which  was,  “Children  to  be 
sent  to  country  school  at  age  of  seven.” 
Then  assist  them  a  bit  and  watch  the  re¬ 
sults.  Don’t  hurry  and  worry  the  little 
ones  so  through  school,  never  mind  age. 
Remember,  “health  is  their  wealth.” 

Keep  them  babies,  just  a  bit  longer,  al¬ 
low  them  to  remain  at  home  to  grow  a 
bit  stronger.  mbs.  m.  e.  b. 


A  Milker  on  Wheels 

Saves  80  hours 
of  labor  on  each 
cow  every  year 

“I  found  that  my  Sharples 
Moto-Milker  took  45  minutes  to 
milk  15  cows.  It  would  have 
taken  me  2  hours  to  milk  them 
by  hand.” 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
letterstell  thesame  storyof  time 
and  labor  saved — of  increased 
profits  from  bigger,  cleaner 
milk  yield. 

The  Sharples  Moto-Milker 
runs  on  electric  light  current — 
costs  about  lc  an  hour.  No  in¬ 
stallation  necessary.  Unpack 
your  Moto-Milker  at  4  o’clock 
and  start  milking  at  five. 

So  simple  that  many  a  boy  of 
eleven  or  twelve  now  does  all  Z 
the  milking  with  a  Sharples. 

If  you  have  a  large  herd,  or  no 
electricity,  the  Sharples  Pipe 
LineMilkersolvesyour  problem. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  book 
of  facts.  If  you  own  cows,  you 
can’t  afford  not  to  read  it. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  M-13D 

FINANCE  BLDG.  PHILA.,  PA. 


Subscribers,  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  587 . 


FOR  SALE — 9-room  semi-bungalow,  all  city  im¬ 
provements,  commuting  distance  to  New 
York,  1’4  acres  bearing  fruit  trees,  berries 
and  grapes;  also  6-rocm  house;  plot  80x100.  L. 
Schlitt,  Harrington  Park,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — New  Jersey,  poultry  farm,  capa¬ 
city  1,200  layers  ar.d  2,100  chix;  60  miles 
from  New  York;  good  chance  to  get  started 
with  small  capital:  800  breeders  on  farm;  act 
quick.  ADVERTISER  338,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 148-acre  dairy  farm,  one  miles  from 
railroad  town,  12  miles  from  Albany  and 
Schenectady;  new  house;  all  outbuildings  in 

food  condition;  28  head  cattle,  3  horses,  80 
owl;  milking  machine  and  farm  implements; 
price  $10,000,  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  339, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 13-acre  State  highway  chicken-truck 
farm,  with  or  without  equipment;  six-rooms, 
other  buildings;  wood.  A.  R.  WAND,  Owner, 
Marydel,  Md. 


TO  LET  on  share,  300-acre  dairy  farm;  pro¬ 
ductive.  well  watered,  new  buildings;  State 
road.  842  WESTCOTT  ST.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nine-room  house,  with  30  acres 
fine  meadow  land;  half  mile  from  center 
town  of  2,000  people;  on  cement  State  highway; 
house  has  all  modern  conveniences;  land  in 
high  state  of  cultivation;  suitable  for  market 
garden;  a  fine  (home  in  small  town;  beautiful 
mountain  views;  located  at  Canaan,  Conn.,  in 
the  Berkshire  Hills.  WALLACE  CANFIELD, 
Canaan,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 02 16  acres,  in  Pennsylvania,  good 
land  and  good  buildings;  no  agents.  D.  GEH- 
MAN,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 


HILLOREST  dairy,  200  acres,  large  house,  new 
barn,  3  chicken  coops;  telephone,  rural  de¬ 
livery;  milking  machine;  1  Vi  miles  to  cement 
road.  2Vj  miles  to  village,  mills,  churches, 
depot;  fully  equipped:  35  cattle,  part  registered 
Holsteins.  Address  owner,  CLIFFORD  SQUIRES, 
Jewett  City,  Conn. 


QUOGT7E.  Long  Island — 08  acres,  old  house  and 
barn,  ideal  tor  poultry,  truck  farming;  good 
location,  fine  markets;  $500  per  acre,  te-ms 
Inquire  H.  IIOYT,  Amagansett,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  5  to  10  acres  of  partly 
broken  land,  within  30  miles  of  New  York; 
all  information  to  BANKS,  49  East  8th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 30-aere  farm,  good  soil,  half  mile 
frontage  on  two  roads;  10-room  house  in  good 
repair;  excellent  for  chicken  farm.  HAROLD 
F\  DAVIS,  Coram,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRES,  large  buildings,  grain,  hay,  fruit, 
pasture;  $10,000.  CHAS.  MILLER,  R.  D.  2, 
Box  36,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding  house,  turkey  and  fruit 
farm;  wonderful  opportunity;  50  miles  New 
York  City;  write  for  description.  LOCK  BOX 
63,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — A  modern  dairy  on  the  State  road 
near  Morristown;  best  milk  market;  modern 
house  for  large  family  and  modern  comfort¬ 
able  farm  building;  long  lease,  reasonable  rent. 
Write  ADVERTISER  348,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 

» — _  i 

HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion.  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted,  aiso  old 
stamps  used  before  187b  on  the  envelope  or 
off;  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  %  gal,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75,  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  bean  poles,  dahlia  and  to¬ 
mato  stakes,  also  cedar  for  rustic  work,  any 
size.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown, 
N.  Y.  , 


HONEY  —  "Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.20,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PURE  honey,  1925  crop,  prices  slashed;  60- lb. 

can,  buckwheat  honey,  $4.95;  two,  $9.60;  10 
$46.50,  not  prepaid.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON. 
Dept.  G,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Old  postage  stamp  collections,  pos¬ 
tage  or  revenue  stamps,  used  or  unused;  if 
used  preferably  on  the  original  document  or 
envelope;  reference  if  desired.  EZRA  D.  COLE. 
Albion,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  gal.,  fob, 
cash  with  order.  H.  P.  HALL,  Jericho,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 6,000-egg  Newtown  incubator.  R. 
E.  NEWCOMB,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


APPLES — Greenings,  Hubbardsons,  Baldwins; 

wholesale  and  retail;  choice  fruit.  GEORGE 
B’.  4LLEN,  Phones:  1572-M-Briarcliff,  177-W- 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  Millwood,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
WILLIAM  H.  PARS1L,  Monmouth  Junction, 

N.  J. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  416 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


UNPOLISHED  or  natural  brown  table  rice,  a 
delicious  and  nutritious  food;  100  pounds 
choice  unpolished  rice,  so  milled  that  all  of 
the  heart  is  left  on  in  the  milling;  delivered  in 
double  sacks,  freight  prepaid,  $9.75.  J.  ED. 
CABAN1SS,  Box  100,  Katy,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE — Greenwood  heading  turner,  $140; 

Greenwood  heading  jointer,  $150;  saw  filing 
machine,  $70;  heading  press.  $20;  all  in  first- 
class  condition.  JOHN  OIZEK,  Germania,  Pa 


PRIVATE  Christian  home  for  elderly  people  op 
child;  best  care;  rates  reasonable.  MRS.  H 
HARRIS,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 00-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat,  $6;  two 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  thirl 
zeme,  $1.80;  clover,  $2  05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  garden  tractor;  state  condi 
tion  and  price.  WM.  W.  DAVIS,  liy.  East 
29th,  New  York  City. 


syrup,  $2.2o  gallon;  sugar,  $2.75  10-lb.  pails 
cash  with  order.  ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea 
Farm,  South  Ryegate,  Vt. 


WANTED — White  Jerusalem  artichokes,  send 
sample  and  price.  W.  B.  OLNEY,  «eekonk. 
Mass. 


W IDOW  would  be  glad  to  share  comfortable* 
pie  c sent  country  home  with  a  refined  appre¬ 
ciative  woman.  MRS.  IDA  M.  TOWLE,  R  6 
Bay  View  I'arm,  Dover,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — 6,000-egg  Newtown  incubator. 
E.  NEWCOMB,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  buckwheat  honey,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10 
lbs.,  $1.65,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAs’  B 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  Kincaele  tractor,  tools  and 
equipment;  one-half  cost.  M.  L.  GIBSON 
Ricliford,  Vt. 


BEST  quality  new  Vermont  maple  syrup  in 
•  cans,  $2.50;  same  grade  maple  sugar 

In  10-lb.  pails,  $4;  10  per  cent  discount  on  or¬ 
ders  that  amount  to  over  $15;  cash  with  order. 
H.  D.  GROW,  Westford,  Vt. 


15  BEAUTIFUL  hand  painted  birthday  or 
Easter  greeting  cards  sent  for  $1.  MRS.  L.  G. 
WINANS,  R.  D.  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Riding  cultivator  in  good  condition; 

state  price,  make,  condition.  L.  A.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  greenhouse,  30x50,  40-acre  garden, 
farm  underlaid  with  valuable  coal;  leased  for 
gas:  six-room  house,  bank  barn,  stock  and 
equipment:  $6,500,  terms.  DAYTON  GREEN¬ 
HOUSE,  Dayton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Two-acre  poultry  farm,  two  miles 
from  Huntington  station,  reasonable.  A.  DE- 
HARDE,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  Room  201,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  SALE — South  Jersey  farm,  main  road, 
good  buildings  and  soil;  particulars  write 
MELVIN  JERRELL,  Route  5,  Millville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  witli  option  of  buying,  small 
equipped  New  York  State  farm  for  poultry, 
fruit,  vegetables,  stocked  with  100  or  more  hens. 
L.  SPRONG,  Carter  Camp,  Pa. 


HUDSON  Valley  general  farm;  112  acres,  easily 
tractorized;  abundance  fruit,  handy,  never 
failing  water;  11-room  stone  house,  wonderful 
shade;  good  outbuildings,  tools:  5  cows,  horse; 
convenient  markets,  village,  station.  State  road; 
widow  unable  handle:  $12,000.  $5,000  cash,  terms; 
worth  $15,000.  WELLS,  Box  96,  Ulster  Park, 
1  N.  Y. 


WANTED — American  shingle  machine,  up-to- 
date.  BOX  137,  Lakehurst,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  27,  1926 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


Enclose  find  check  to  renew  my  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  For  the  last 
30  years  I  have  been  at  some  time  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  20  or  more  different  farm  pa¬ 
pers  ;  some  good;  some  indifferent :  some 
bad.  The  bad  ones  I  call  so  'for  the  rea¬ 
son  they  carried  sc  many  advertisements 
of  fakes  as  to  be  a  menace  to  their  read¬ 
ers ,  fakes  like  Ostrander,  E.  G.  Lewis, 
Auto  Knitters  and  other  work-at-home 
schemes,  to  gather  in  the  dollars  of  poor 
people.  w*  s- 

New  York. 

The  publications  carrying  fraudulent 
advertising  lightly  come  under  the 
class  “bad.”  The  amount  of  money  lost 
through  dishonest  advertising  would  pay 
the  subscription  .price  of*  publications 
barring  unworthy  advertising  for  many 
years  to  -come.  The  work-at-home  schemes 
referred  *to  are  the  lowest  type  of  petty 
swindlers  *as  they  rob  those  who  are 
least  able  to -lose  teven  a  small  amount  of 
money. 

Would  you  look  up  the  Madden  Silent 
Wheel  and  Madden  Safety  Razor  Cor¬ 
poration  'for  me,  as  I  have  had  stock  in 
that  concern  -for  a  number  of  years.  At 
the  beginning  they  sent  out  their  reports 
every  three  months,  then  every  six 
months.  Now  it  has  'been  a  year  and  a 
half  since  I  have  had  a  report,  and  when 
I  write  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  delay, 
they  say  the  renort  will  be  out  in  a  few 
days.  The  letter  I  'am  enclosing  is  in 
answer  to  the  last  one  I  wrote  them. 
Have  not  received  the  report  yet. 

Delaware.  E-  s- 

The  Madden  Silent  Wheel  Corporation 
was  a  promotion  of  a  few  years  back.  As 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  no  attempt 
to  engage  in  manufacturing  has  been  at¬ 
tempted.  The  company  has  no  standing 
and  the  stock  apparently  no  value.  The 
same  applies  to  the  razor  enterprise. 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  fountain  pen 
from  the  Signet.  Pen  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  This  pen  was  not  ordered. 
Thev  claim  that  it  is  $7  which  they  will 
Fjell  me  for  $2.85.  I  am  wondering  if 
this  is  another  E.  P.  Beaumont,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  scheme.  W.  II.  C. 

New  York. 

This  is  employing  the  same  methods 
in  selling  fountain  pens  that  are  used  by 
E.  P.  Beaumont  in  selling  neckties.  No 
law  is  violated  in  sending  out  goods  not 
ordered,  but  good  ethics  in  -business  do 
not  countenance  such  practices.  The 
claim  that  a  $7  pen  is  being  sokl  for 
$2.85  is,  of  course,  bait.  No  one  re¬ 
ceiving  goods,  not  ordered  is  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  pay  for  the  article  or  to  return 
it.  The  receiver  must  not  use  it.  Then 
if  the  Signet  Pen  Company  wants  it  back 
let  it  come  and  get  the  pen. 

In  regard  to  TJ.  B.  B.’s  note  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  27  issue.  We  were  one  of  the 
“easy  marks”  for  th,e  $42.50  auto  fakers. 
If  we  had  been  taking  your  paper  before 
hand  we  would  be  $42.50  ahead,  L.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  refers  to  the  fake  automobile 
associations  selling  “service  contracts” 
leading  automobile  owners  to  believe  that 
they  are  buying  insurance.  The  agents 
for  these  schemes  will  be  on  the  war¬ 
path  again  as  soon  as  the  roads  are  in 
good  condition.  We  trust  this  item  may 
save  many  readers  from  getting  caught 
on  these  “service  contract”  schemes. 

The  Herald  Square  Tailoring  Com¬ 
pany  claims  that  they  make  clothes  to 
measure,  something  on  the  club  _  plan, 
paying  one  dollar  each  week  until  the 
total  of  $39  has  been  paid— “but,”  giving 
vou  a  chance  to  “win”  a  suit  for  one 
dollar  “if”  your  number  is  drawn  and  a 
chance  of  winning  five  dollars  each  week, 
or  a  grand  prize  of  $500.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  this  is  a  fair  plan,  and  that  the 
goods  are  as  represented?  This  com- 
panv  is  located  in  New  York  City,  and 
looks  rather  “fishy.”  A  good  many 
young  -fellows  ’have  fallen  quite  hard  for 
this,  and  I  am '  wondering  where  the 
catch  is.  E- 

New  York. 

It  is  quite  surprising  the  number  of 
people  who  .take  part  in  schemes  of  this 
sort.  The  inducement  is  .the  gambling 
spirit  to  get  something  without  paying 
a  fair  price.  Too  often  those  participat¬ 


ing  in  such  schemes  pay  in  their  money 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  get  noth¬ 
ing  in  return.  In  the  first  place,  sub¬ 
stantial  houses  do  not  adopt  such 
gambling  schemes  to  sell  clothes,  or 
household  goods.  There  is  no  assurance 
that  irresponsible  concerns  will  conduct 
the  scheme  fairly  or  that  it  will  be  in 
business  at  all  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
which  is  39  weeks  in  this  case.  There 
are  always  those  who  want  to  gamble  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  such  following 
their  desires — we  are  merely  pointing 
out  the  danger  of  such  schemes.  We 
find  no  record  of  the  Herald  Square 
Tailoring  Company  that  would  indicate 
the  concern  has  an  established  respon¬ 
sibility. 

I  have  subscribed  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  a  long  time  and  find  it  indispensable, 
especially  the  Publisher’s  Desk ;  have 
never  found  meed  for  the  wonderful  serv¬ 
ice  it  affords.  Now  it  is  my  -turn  and 
if  you  can’.t  do  anything  it  may  at  least 
post  someone  thinking  of  buying  from 
the  same  firm.  This  is  my  story  :  I  ‘have 
received  several  letter  and  telegrams 
from  .the  Island  White  Kennels  of  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wis.,  who  advertise  in  high  class 
sporting  magazines,  and  send  fine  pic¬ 
tures  and  literature  using  Captain 
Amundson’s  name  as  buying  12  dogs  from 
them,  also  President  Coolidge’s  name  as 
a  buyer  and  on  -their  billheads  is  printed 
“Home  of  the  White  House  Collie.”  This 
naturally  all  looked  good  to  me,  so  I 
selected  two  dogs,  and  on  Dec.  8,  1925, 
sent  them  a  certified  check  for  $90,  the 
dogs  to  be  delivered  early  in  January. 
That  was  the  last  I  heard  from  them ; 
have  written  several  times  registered,  and 
the  card  comes  back  signed  but  no  reply. 

New  York.  l.  b. 

We  have  another  similar  complaint 
against  the  Island  White  Collie  Kennels, 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  The  individual  using  the 
above  name  is  S.  C.  Radford.  Reports 
from  Bis  neighborhood  are  unfavorable 
to  •him,  and  financial  condition  bad.  Se¬ 
curing  money  through  the  United  States 
mails  in  this  way  leaves  Mr.  Radford 
subject  to  prosecution  by  the  Federal 
authorities. 

On  November  24  I  sent  a  check  for  $24 
to  the  Atlas  Egg  Case  Company,  56  E. 
106th  St.,  New  York  City,  for  200  egg 
cases.  Not  hearing  from  them  by  Jan¬ 
uary  20,  I  wrote  them,  and  getting  no 
reply  I  wrote  again  cancelling  the  order 
and  requested  the  return  of  the  $24.  Of 
course  the  long  delay  forced  me  to  quick 
action  elsewhere  for  cases  and  not  need¬ 
ing  these  I  prefer  the  $24.  I  will  appre¬ 
ciate  your  services  in  getting  me  action 
from  these  people.  W.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  unable  to  get  anything  but 
promises  from  Atlas  Egg  Case  Company. 
The  firm  has  no  responsibility  and  the 
customer  is  simply  helpless.  The  con¬ 
cern  may  fill  the  order  some  time,  but 
from  November  to  March  is  a  long  time 
to  wait  for  egg  cases.  The  subscriber 
would  have  an  accumulation  of  eggs,  if 
lie  were  unable  to  get  egg  cases  from 
other  sources. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  generous 
mar;?  I  read  your  weekly  and  instruc¬ 
tive  paper  with  great  pleasure  and  profit. 

New  York.  M.  A. 

The  genei-ous  individual  is  C.  E.  Moore, 
president  Home  Builders  Club,  Batavia, 
Ill.  He  proposes  in  language  too  clear 
to  misunderstand  to  give  away  a  six- 
room  bungalow  and  is  just  begging  for 
some  one  to  accept  it.  The  man  con¬ 
victs  himself  of  deceit  so  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  for  anyone  to  accuse  him. 

The  Victor  Page  Motors  Corporation 
promotion  was  brought  into  the  lime¬ 
light  again,  recently,  thi*ough  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Attorney-General’s  Anti- 
Fi-aud  Bureau.  This  corporation  was 
organized  in  1921,  and  its  principle  ac¬ 
tivity  since  has  been  to  sell  stock  by 
one  means  or  another.  It  is  admitted 
that  no  cars  have  been  marketed  or 
offered  for  sale.  Testimony  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  showed  about  half  a  million  dollars 
have  been  paid  by  the  public  for  stock, 
more  than  half  of  which  has  gone  for 
promotion  expenses.  Mr.  Page  testified 
that  the  troubles  of  the  company  were 
the  l'esult  of  false  representations  made 
by  the  stock  promoter.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
warned  its  readers  that  the  project  had 
all  the  earmarks  of  the  get-rich-quick 
promotion  from  the  start.  The  prospects 
for  stockholders  realizing  anything  on 
their  investment  are  anything  but  rosy. 
We  havte  yet  to  find  anything  good  com¬ 
ing  from  such  promotions. 


Paralysis 

What  do  you  think  is  the  trouble  with 
our  pullets?  They  get  lame  all  at  once 
and  finally  die.  We  thought  it  might  be 
leg  weakness,  so  gave  cod  liver  oil  to  some 
of  them  with  no  results.  They  usually 
seem  to  get  lame  in  only  one  leg  at  first, 
and  finally  are  unable  to  get  about.  I 
have  noticed  their  feet  are  twisted  out 
of  shape.  They  all  look  fine,  fat,  and 
red  combs,  and  get  lame  with  no  warn¬ 
ing.  They  are  in  a  new  house  with 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  good  ventilation. 
We  do  not  have  cement  floors,  as  we 
like  them  to  be  on  the  ground,  which  is 
gravel.  On  that  we  have  a  good  litter 
of  straw.  Can  you  suggest  what  this 
is,  and  what  is  the  cause?  I.  E. 

This  is  very  likely  to  be  a  form  of 
pai'alysis  that  has,  for  several  years, 
afflicted  poultry  flocks,  coming  on  sud¬ 
denly,  without  apparent  cause,  and,  in 
many  cases,  causing  severe  losses.  The 
symptoms  are  sudden  loss  of  the  use  of 
one  or  both  legs  while  the  bird  is  appar¬ 
ently  in  full  health.  The  bird  may  squat 
on  both  legs  or  one  or  -both  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  front  or  behind.  Blindness, 
with  a  hazy  appeax-ance  of  the  pupils  of 
one  or  both  eyes,  may  accompany  the 
paralysis.  Death  may  occur  within  a 
few  days  or  after  several  weeks.  This 
disease  has  been  studied  since  3921  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College,  from 
which  Bulletin  202,  giving  the  results  of 
this  study,  has  recently  been  issued. 
Among  the  conclusions  of  the  investi- 
gatoi-s  at  this  college  are  the  following : 

Paralysis  in  epidemic  form  has  ap- 
peared  in  the  State  only  in  l-eeeut  vears, 
and  in  an  affected  flock  the  disease  shows 
considerable  variation  from  year  to  year. 
All  breeds  are  apparently  equally  sus¬ 
ceptible  and  mild  oases  sometimes  par¬ 
tially  recover  after  confinement  in  small 
cages,  probably  because  of  the  enforced 
rest. 

The  disease  could  not  be  traced  to  any 
particular  food  or  method  of  feeding,  and 
the  use  of  yeast  or  cod  liver  oil  did  not 
bring  about  recovery,  even  in  mild  cases. 

The  disease  usually  appears  in  flocks 
on  range,  but  may  attack  those  kept  in 
confinement.  The  presence  of  pai*asites 
had  apparently  nothing  to  with  the  cases, 
paralysis  appeai-ing  in  birds  with  or  with¬ 
out  intestinal  or  other  parasites. 

Attempts  to  transmit  the  disease  by 
contact,  by  feeding  infective  material  or 
by  inoculation  failed  to  produce  any  re¬ 
sults.  The  seat  of  the  disease  appears 
to  -be  in  the  central  nervous  system,  all 
other  organs  appeai-ing  noimal 

The  final  conclusion  is  that  the  cause 
of  the  disease  is  unknown  but  that  rota¬ 
tion  to  new  ground  and  sanitary  methods 
of  care  promise  to  keep  Rounder  control. 

M.  B.  D. 


Six  Reasons 

for 

Unadilla 

Leadership 


r 


It  doesn’t  just  happen  that 
more  Unadilla  silos  are  sold  each 
year  than  any  others.  Here  are 
six  of  the  reasons: 

A  Unadilla  cures  and  keeps  silage 
better. 

The  air-tight  fitted  staves  defy 
frost  and  save  all  the  valuable  silage 
juices. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  well-built  of 
selected  lumber. 

The  famous  Unadilla  laddermakesfor 
the  greatest  silo  safety  and  easy  use. 

Every  hoop  can  be  taken  up  12 
inches  at  the  door  front. 

Continuous  opening  at 
feed  level.  You  just  push 
out  the  silage. 

Order  early  while  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  not  rushed  and  effect 
a  real  saving  of  money.  Lib¬ 
eral  discount  for  cash. 

Write  for  our  silo  catalog, 
containing  information  on 
our  strongly  built  storage 
tanks,  water  tubs  and  vat3. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


PRICE 

$393.00 
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Profitable 
Work 

You  Can  Do  NOW 

Winter  won’t  prevent 
you  from  making 
money  if  you  own  a 
Lane  Portable  Saw¬ 
mill.  You  can  simply 
hitch  upyour  idle  trac- 
torand  cash  in  onevery 
woodlot  in  your  vicin¬ 
ity, large  or  small. 
Write  for  particulars. 


.LANE  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Montpelier,  Vermont 


Cutter  *76 at  Does  M>t  Clog” 


THE  light-running  Papec  is  just  the  Cut¬ 
ter  for  home  and  neighborhood  filling. 

It  requires  less  help  and  less  power  than 
any  other  cutter  of  equal  capacity. 

The  entire  feeding  mechanism  is  now  so  nearly  human  in  action 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table.  Given  suit¬ 
able  power,  the  Papec  never  clogs  under  any  load  or  any  silo. 

Simple,  rugged  construction  assures  long  life  with  few  repairs. 
Many  are  giving  good  service  after  ten  years’  heavy  use. 
Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at  and  adjust.  There  are  no  wor¬ 
ries  and  no  delays  when  you  get  a  Papec  on  the  job.  Built  by 
men  who  have  specialized  in  Papec  construction  for  25  years. 

Our  1926  Catalog  describes  four  sizes  of  Papec  Cutters  and 
shows  how  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two  seasons. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Papec  machine  Company 

110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.Y, 
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Orer  50  ’Distributing  Centers 
cAssure  Drompt  Service 


Ifour  Neighbor  Has  One  -  Ask  Him” 


SIL 

IMTX 


os 


Genuine  Yellow  Fir 

Famous  Automatic  take-up-hoop 
Write  for  Winter  Price  and  Discount.  Save  Money  and  order  NOW . 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Department  1,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  Offer  Alfalfa  Hay  in  Car  Lots  reasoanabie  price. 

.  C.  HAWKINS  144  West  St.  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  women  as  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPT., 
Letchworth  Village.  Tliiells,  Rockland,  Oo.,  N.  X. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper,  country,  near 
New  York  City;  small  family  adults;  good 
home  for  middle-aged  woman;  must  be  well 
recommended.  Write  APARTMENT  515,  202 
AVest  103d  St.,  New  York. 


HELP  wanted  male — Single  young  or  middle- 
aged,  good  teamster,  for  general  work  on  an 
estate  in  Westchester  County,  30  miles  from. 
New'  York  City;  good  wages  and  board  for  a 
competent  steady  man;  write  or  telephone. 
NORTH  CASTLE  FARM,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Bedford  Village  24-F-ll. 


HELP  wanted  male  —  Married,  middle-aged; 

must  understand  farming  in  -all  its  branches; 
drive  a  tractor  and  team;  milker;  steady  posi¬ 
tion  on  an  estate  in  Westchester  County,  30 
miles  from  New  York  City;  good  modern  house 
on  place  and  good  wages  to  right  man;  school 
near  house;  w'rite  ar  telephone  NORTH  CASTLE 
FARM,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.  Phone  Bedford  Vil¬ 
lage  24-F-ll. 


WANTED — A  family  to  work  on  a  farm  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  the  woman  to  do  some 
housework  for  the  owner;  steady  work  for  two 
men  or  a  man  and  a  boy;  house  rent  free;  re¬ 
ply's  should  state  full  particulars  of1  family. 
ADVERTISER  33G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  housekeeper  in  family  of  two, 
myself  and  son;  live  in  the  little  village  of 
New  Kingston;  no  dairy  work,  grow  cauliflower; 
house  has  modern  improvements;  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  E.  E.  FAULKNER,  New'  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  for 
dairy  work;  good  dry  hand  milker  preferred; 
house,  privileges  and  $77.50  per  month:  posi¬ 
tion  open  April  1.  GOBEL  FARMS,  Annandale, 
N.  J. 


TWO  maids  wanted,  one  as  cook  and  general 
housework,  other  children’s  nurse,  chamber¬ 
maid;  good  home  ard  wages;  repiy  MRS.  J.  W. 
MOFFAT,  8  Kraft  Ave.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN  wanted  to  study  nursing;  opportunity 
to  learn  a  profession;  earn  while  you  learn. 
Write  SUPERINTENDENT,  Greenville  Hospi¬ 
tal,  1825  Boulevard,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  the  Children’s  Village,  cottage 
master  and  matron  to  take  charge  of  a  group 
of  20  boys;  man  to  be  either  carpenter,  mason, 
electrician,  blacksmith  or  printer;  fair  salary 
With  complete  maintenance  to  right  parties.  Ad¬ 
dress  MANAGING  DIRECTOR,  The  Children’s 
Village,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

WATCHMAN  wanted  for  game  preserve;  must 
understand  trapping;  wages  $65  per  month, 
house,  garden.  Apply  WILLIAM  SH1ELLS,  R. 
F’.  D.,  Box  59,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milkers  able  to  milk  30  cow's  twice 
daily;  no  other  work;  have  one  house  for  mar¬ 
ried  man.  WALKEU-GORDON  LABORATORY 
CO.,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


ORCHARDISTS — Experienced  men  who  under¬ 
stand  spraying  and  spray-rigs;  state  what  you 
can  do.  HALLOCK,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm  and 
operate  Cleveland  tractor  part  of  time;  $75 
per  month  and  “board;  experienced  man  only 
need  apply.  Address  BOX  155,  Spring  Grove, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Two  good  dry  hand  milkers,  $65  per 
month  and  board;  good  living  conditions  and 
close  to  a  town.  Address  BOX  155,  Spring 
Grove,  Pa. 


RESPONSIBLE  married  man  for  general  farm, 
work.  P.  O.  BOX  595,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


LADY’S  maid,  young  white  girl  to  attend  semi¬ 
invalid  who  is  not  confined  to  bed,  but  is 
able  to  go  out;  must  be  cheerful  and  obliging; 
no  housework;  excellent  home:  wages  $60  a 
month.  Address  MRS.  FRANK  B.  LOWN, 
College  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  as  milkers  in 
our  grade  A  hard;  wages  $60  per  month, 
board  and  room;  send  references  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  297,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  sober  and  industrious;  no  cigarettes; 
good  house,  etc.,  and  $60  per  month.  LOOK 
BOX  652,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Protestant  housekeeper,  preferring 
heme  to  high  wages.  Address  It.  2,  BOX  28, 
Ariel,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  by  first  of  Ap-il;  two 
in  family;  middle-aged  to  105.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  young  man  around  farm  and  plumbing 
shop.  Write  BOX  151,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  capable  Protestant  American 
women,  willing  to  share  same  room,  with 
bath,  and  work  together  in  attractive  modern 
country  house;  electric  range,  dish  washer,  re¬ 
frigerator,  washing  machine  and  ironer;  one  to 
cook,  other  waitress:  both  to  do  general  house 
and  laundry  work:  take  position  April  15;  ref¬ 
erences  required;  for  further  particulars  address 
MBS.  LINCOLN  PIERSON,  Madison,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  single  reliable  man  who  has  expe¬ 
rience  with  flowers:  will  pay  $60  a  month 
and  board;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
P.  O.  BOX  12,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farn 
work,  or  handy  man  on  private  estate:  m 
children.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


CARETAKER-GARDENER,  good  plain  cook, 
middle-aged,  sober,  reliable,  single,  knows  all 
inside  and  outside  work,  drives  F’ord  car;  give 
full-  particulars  in  first  letter.  J.  PALMER, 
Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  manager  Wishes  position  for  April  1 
o’-  May  1;  three  years  with  present  employer; 
would  prefer  a  place  where  given  full  control 
over  help  to  get  bast  results;  all  branches,  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  poultry,  cattle,  tractors,  crops, 
machinery,  making  lawns,  roads,  ditching;  ref¬ 
erence  A-l;  fruits  all  kinds,  greenhouse;  38 
years  old;  wife,  one  child  four  years;  salary 
$1,800  per  year;  if  produce  sold,  commission 
expected;  distance  no  object.  Address  A.  J.  B.. 
Box  15,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  middle-aged  American,  married, 
childless,  position  as  superintendent  small 
farm  or  estate:  will  prove  experience  and 
qualifications;  best  of  references.  W.  F. 
COI.EY,  424  Essex  Ave.,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 
Phone  043  Spring  Lake. 


TRUSTWORTHY,  experienced,  refined  woman 
wishes  steady  position,  lady’s  companion, 
housekeeper  or  cook;  good  wages;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  please  state  wages  ADVERTISER  340, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  clean,  honest,  dependable,  Jer¬ 
sey  license,  handy  with  tools,  able  to  fit  in 
anywhere:  foreman,  charge  farm  work  or  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk;  no  milking;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  desired;  good  home  with  clean  surround¬ 
ings;  American,  Protestant.  ADVERTISER  341, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  single,  age  25,  wishes  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  herdsman  or  dairyman  on  private 
place;  can  furnish  unquestionable  references; 
no  tobacco  or  alcohol;  will  be  Teady  tor  en¬ 
gagement  April  1.  ADVERTISER  342,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MR.  COMMUTER,  suburbanite  or  small  farmer. 

your  ideal  hired  man  is  available  April  15 
by  addressing  ADVERTISER  327,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  looking  for  better  position  and 
better  pay;  14  years’  experience  in  all 
branches;  at  present  manager  of  80-acre  poultry 
farm;  married,  age  43,  family.  HARRY  WIDE- 
NER,  Saxonburg,  Pa. 


FIRST-CLASS  working  farm  manager  open  for 
engagement;  practical  in  all  branches;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  343,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  reliable, 
hard  worker;  for  any  job  with  poultry  or 
fruit:  produce  results;  Cornell  poultry  and  fruit 
certificates;  best  references:  desires  place  100 
miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  344,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  20  years  practical  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches,  capable  chick  raiser  and 
egg-getter,  wants  position.  BOX  183,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa, 


WOMAN,  Holland,  with  two-  children,  wishes 
position  country;  good  housekeeper,  plain 
cooking,  nurse.  ADVERTISER  347,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HIGHLY  trained  and  experienced  poultryman 
and  teacher,  college  graduate  (4  years),  seeks 
position  in  executive  capacity  with  a  large 
poultry  concern.  ADVERTISER  346,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  married  man,  middle-aged,  wants 
position  on  farm  or  private  estate,  capable 
of  managing  same;  reference  furnished.  WIL¬ 
SON  SMITH,  Reids  Lane,  F'ar  Rockaway,  N.  X. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  farmer  and  wife  on  pri¬ 
vate  farm  of  23  acres  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J. ; 
man  capable  handle  Fordson,  two  cows,  good- 
sized  garden;  wife  to  do  housework,  family  two 
adults,  except  laundry;  live  in  employer’s  house; 
state  references  and  wages  expected  in  first 
tetter  and  when  available.  ADVERTISER  324. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man  to  work  on  poultry  farm, 
open.  M.  VOGEL’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
Wliitesville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  plow  and  cut  wood: 

Sussex  County,  N.  J. ;  steady  job,  house  and 
privileges;  $50  month  F'.  KENT,  235  Chest¬ 
nut  St.,  Kearny,  N.  J. 


WANTED — White  woman  of  about  middle-age 
to  run  farm  boarding  house;  farm  is  close  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  all  conveniences  such  as  gas, 
water  and  electricity;  usually  about  10  men; 
would  consider  married  couple  without  children; 
state  experience,  qualifications  and  w’ages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Address  STONY  HILL 
FARMS,  Glemhaw,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  competent  working  head  farmer 
rncl  his  wife  (wirhout  children)  to  take  charge 
of  ike  farm  and  grounds  of  the  Brace  Farm 
School  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  at  Valhal¬ 
la.  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.;  150  acres,  gen¬ 
eral  crops,  orchard  and  pasture,  herd  15  cows, 
Improved  barn  and  silo  and  modern  machinery. 
i'0  butter  making,  large  truck  garden,  residence 
furnished,  six  to  eight  boys  between  14  and  18 
to  Ic-arn.  dairy  work  and  farming,  cne  or  two 
hired  men:  healthy  locality,  1%  miles  from  sta¬ 
tion,  4  miles  tc  White  Plains;  salary  $90  per 
month  for  the  farmer,  $45  for  his  wife  as  cot¬ 
tage  mother  and  living  expenses;  w'rite  particu¬ 
lars  to  THE  CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY,  105 
E.  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work;  must 
be  capable  of  handling  young  horses;  not  too 
large  a  family:  state  wages  expected  and  other 
particulars.  FRANK  BEAN,  Jr.,  R.  D.  2, 
Sckuylerville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  general  handy  man  who  is  an  ex¬ 
perienced  painter  and  carpenter,  on  a  modern 
farm  estate;  one  who  is  willing  to  do  other 
farm  work  when  needed;  wages  for  married 
man  $80  and  perquisites;  single  man  $60  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  328,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  large 
modern  dairy  farm;  must  be  an  expert  milk¬ 
er;  xvages  $60  a  month  with  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  329.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ _ _ _ * _ 

WANTED — Reliable  couple:  man  to  be  good 
gardener,  hardy  xvilh  tools  and  take  care  of 
stock;  woman  to  do  general  housework,  and 
cook;  German  preferred;  good  wages  paid  to 
r’git  party.  Write  HARRY  JACOB,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Elderly  woman,  preferably  Christian 
.  character  to  exchange  service  as  home  helper 
in  small  pleasant  country  home;  one,  sometimes 
two  adults,  for  goed  comfortable  heme;  no 
washing,  ironing,  most  conveniences:  near  vil¬ 
lage  ADVERTISER  332,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  having  bulit  and  operated  larg¬ 
est  successful  plant  in  East  ivishes  communi¬ 
cation  with  party  having  capital  to  start  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  337,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  strong,  single,  capable,  experi¬ 
enced  young  man;  experienced  teeder,  milker 
and  calf  raiser;  agricultural  graduate  good  ref¬ 
erences;  state  wages.  FRANZ  SCHOLZ,  Re¬ 
formatory  for  Women,  Framingham,  Mass. 


COMMERCIAL  fruit  grower  seeks  position,  man¬ 
ager,  superintendent  large  farm:  open  rec¬ 
ord;  personal  references.  ADVERTISER  206, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGING  housekeeper,  capable,  executive 
ability,  seeks  position.  ADVERTISER  288, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  experience  with  tractors,  trucks  and  re¬ 
pairs  of  same,  desires  position  on  farm  in 
connection  with  other  work;  reference;  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  284,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  wants  position  April  1, 
caretaker  private  estate;  good  reference. 
MATHIAS  MULLER,  R.  D.  1,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  age  33,  married,  no  children; 

experienced  end  reliable,  desires  position  on 
large  commercial  plant;  New  Jersey  or  Long 
Island  preferred;  employer  retiring;  ‘  open  May 
1;  references.  W.  L.  TIEMANN,  Wavside 
Poultry  Tarm,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Avilling  AA’orker,  privatp.or  com¬ 
mercial;  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  305, 
care  Rural  NeAV-Yorker. 


MAN  and  Avife,  no  children,  25  years  experi¬ 
ence  poultry  and  gardening;  wife  fine  cook* 
finest  reference.  L.  B.  G.,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Vegetable  gardening  or  greenhouse 
work  on  private  place.  S.  V.  ANDERSON, 
54  Central  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

POSITION  wanted — Farmer,  manager,  life  long 
experience,  best  reference:  single,  middle- 
aged,  American.  ADI  ERTISER  321,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BOY,  15,  with  working  papers,  wants  work  on 
a  farm.  Address  (HAS.  RASMUSSEN,  160 
Main  St.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  American  woman  desires  position  in 
private  family  adults;  plain  sewing,  light 
housework,  no  cooking:  $65  per  month.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FIRST-CLASS  carpenter  would  like  a  position 
on  a  farm;  Avilling  tc  do  other  work  besides; 
married.  C.  J.  SCHOUTEN,  25  Mina  Place, 
Clifton,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man,  middle-age,  reliable,  wants 
position  as  caretaker  on  private  estate;  30 
years  experience  in  farm  work,  very  handy  Avitli 
all  kinds  of  tools,  loA'er  of  horses  and  stock: 
good  rider  and  driver;  knorvs  hoAv  to  take  care  of 
lawn,  floAvers,  tlirubbery  and  garden;  AA’ife  ex¬ 
cellent  housekeeper  and  good  cook;  Avilling  to 
work  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  325,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  married,  no  family,  thoroughly 
competent  and  reliable  in  barn  or  creamery; 
12  years  experience,  excellent  character  and  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  330,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  good  habits,  wants 
Avork  on  first-class  dairy  or  poullry  farm- 
good  reference.  T.  E.  COMLY,  Wyoming,  Del! 


SUPERINTENDENT — Retired  estate  manager 
of  long  experience  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening,  landscaping,  construction,  etc., 
is  open  for  position  to  oversee  upkeep  of  an  in¬ 
active  property  at  nominal  salarv;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  SUPERINTENDENT,  Box  174,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  college  man  as  manager, 
near  Nerv  York  City,  on  estate  or  large  farm; 
single;  long  experience  with  crops,  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  poultry,  automobiles,  tractors;  handy  on 
mechanics,  farm  bookkeeping,  farm  planning 
and  draughting  furnished:  administrative  abil¬ 
ity;  interview  solicited.  Address  ADVERTISER 
349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARN  work,  modern  stock  farm,  by  one  or  two 
single  men.  ADVERTISER  345,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SALE  or  lease,  55-acre  poultry  farm  or  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  neAv  9-room  cement,  house,  iiu- 
proAemcnts;  plant  equipped  for  2  000  layers, 
8,800  new  incubator,  farm  machinery;  horse, 
cow.  six-room  cottage  running  AA'ater;'  stocked, 
700  pullets,  500  breeders:  all  $18,000  cash  $1,- 
500-  photographs.  SCOTT’S,  Box  405,  Toms 
liner,  N.  J. 


F'OR  SALE — Eastern  shore  salt  water,  front 
poultry  farm  for  less  than  cost  of  buildings; 
beautiful  location:  140  acres,  10O  under  culti¬ 
vation;  price  $8,000.  W.  J.  VESSEY  Shell- 
town,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 52-acre  poultry  and  general  farm, 
close  to  State  road,  near  large  totvn  and  lake 
Summer  resort;  good  buildings,  electric  lights; 
650  Leghorns,  cow;  other  equipment;  $7,000, 
$3,000  cash.  C.  W.  PRICE,  Hackettstown, 
N.  J. 


210  ACRES,  10  miles  north  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
on  State  road,  one-half  mile  to  good  town 
and  bus;  milk  truck  passes  the  house;  good 
buildings;  40  acres  Avheat,  60  acres  hay;  fine 
farm;  cheap;  Avrite  to  oAvner  and  save  money; 
Write  for  details.  WM.  E.  DARK,  Clay,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Well  stocked  poultry  farm.  8  acres, 
half  woodland,  8  new-  hen  houses,  300  laying 
hens;  big  local  retail  market:  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences:  one  mile  from  Westfield,  N  J  • 
Price  right.  ADVERTISER  254,  care  Rurai 
NeAv-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Tavo  adjoining  small  farms,  12 
acres;  modern  homes  with  every  convenience; 
equipped  for  poultry  and  electricallv  filled  1,- 
7 00-gallon  overhead  tank  on  knoll  make  these 
places  adaptable  to  irrigation  for  floial  culture 
or  trucking;  fine  neighbors,  near  town:  fine  old 
shade  and  grove  of  maples  and  evergreens: 
some  fruit;  a  real  pioposition  for  father  and 
son  or  two  brothers:  $20,000  for  both,  half 
cash;  located  at  Vineland  in  Sunny  South  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  266,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


165-ACRE  valley  farm  on  State  higlnvay  be¬ 
tween  White  River  and  Montpelier,  Vt. ;  bus 
service;  half  mile  to  store,  church,  school  414 
miles  to  stirring  town  of  Randolph:  rich,  leA-el 
meadows,  fine  woodland  and  pasturage:  excep¬ 
tional  location:  stock  and  tools;  $7,000.  Con¬ 
sult  R.  G.  MANN,  Randolph,  Vt. 


WANT  old  farm,  Catskill  Mountains;  give  full 
particulars  and  loAvest  price  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  rent,  near  Poughkeepsie;  truck 
or  chickens;  owner  will  co-operate;  nominal 
rent;  good  house;  at  once;  address  HERMAN 
HARCOURT,  54  Market  St.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Demonstration  orchard,  1,000 
young  apple  trees  in  bearing,  and  4  acres 
garden;  no  buildings;  city  water  and  electricity 
available;  near  Boston  Post  road;  price  $6,500. 
Owner,  CARL  SONNIC'HSEN,  East  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home  on  Boston  Post 
road  in  Madison,  Conn. ;  large  colonial  type 
house,  in  good  repair;  electric  lights  and  city 
Avater;  about  4  acres;  large,  home  orchard,  big 
new  poultry  house,  garage  and  oiher  buildings; 
shore  right  may  be  had;  bargain  at  $6,500. 
OAvner,  CARL  SONNICHSEN,  East  River,  Conn. 


HUDSON  Valley  farm,  must  sell  my  fruit  and 
dairy  farm  account  of  poor  health;  140  acres; 
near  lake;  1,000  apple  and  pear;  large  vineyard, 
full  bearing;  farm  house,  large  barn,  other 
buildings;  team,  young  horses,  power  sprayer, 
all  equipment;  $10,250,  terms.  ADVERTISER 
290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station,  large  building,  camp 
grounds,  on  State  road,  ar.d  Berkshires  and. 
MohaAAk  trail.  CHAS.  J.  SCHANS,  Averill 
Park,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALF — Farm,  122  acres,  good  buildings, 
Avith  improvements,  water,  woodlot;  near  city 
Chemung  County.  ADVERTISER  298,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 16-room  house,  barn,  garage,  ice 
house,  wood  house,  7  acres;  on  State  road- 
coui  try  village;  city  10  miles;  good  location 
for  residence,  tea  room  or  inn.  MILON  HAW¬ 
LEY,  Stepney,  Conn. 


FOR  SALF — Private  lake  Avith  acreage.  WM 
ADAMS,  Glen  Wild,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  or  truck  farm,  one 
mile  to  town;  State  road.  S.  H.  CAREY 
Hubbardsviiie,  N.  Y. 


rOR  SALF — Farm,  376  acres  in  Unadilla  Val¬ 
le?-,  on  State  road:  well  Avatered;  with  or 
without  stock;  double  house.  KATHERINE 
ROME,  R.  D.  1,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3S0-a-re  farm  in  King  William, 
County,  Va. ;  good  six-room  dwelling,  neces¬ 
sary  outbuildings:  150  acres  cultivation,  balance 
young  timber;  33  miles  from  Richmond,  three 
miles  from  depot,  one  mile  to  school,  church 
and  post  office;  105  miles  from  Shenandoah  Na¬ 
tional  Park;  cheap  to  quick  buyer;  immediate 
possession.  Wiite  W.  E.  GARBER,  Palls,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  all  tillable,  to.  mile 
from  railroad  station,  %  mile  from  "state 
road;  fair  building:  milk  route:  would  make 
an  ideal  place  for  Summer  home:  a  great  vieAV 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  Green  Mountains;  lto 
miles  from  the  lake.  GEORGE  BEARDSLEY". 
Essex,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — 23-acre  poultry  farm,  on  good  road 
12  miles  from  Syracuse:  buildings  AVill  house 
1.000-  hens:  for  particulars  write  EARL  W. 
BORT,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


WANT  small  farm,  Ne%v  York  State.  Hudson 
River  Valley  preferred.  C.  GULJCK,  Loma 
Lmda,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine  opportunity  for  retired. 

farmer  to  educate  his  family;  beautiful  10- 
room  house,  electricity,  hot  water  heat,  bath 
enclosed  perch,  well,  cistern  and  citv  water; 
large  lot  and  barn:  plenty  of  fruit:  conA'enient- 
ly  located  for  high  s-liool  and  agricultural  col¬ 
lege:  Cobieskill.  Schoharie  County,  N  Y.  MRS. 
HARRY  L.  VEDDER,  Executrix,  Cobieskill, 


WONDERFUL  bargain  for  farm  and  milk 
route,  buildings  cost  over  twenty  thousand: 
300  sugar  trees.  25  cows:  lots  machinery;  easy 
terms.  W.  HENRY  HELMS,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Track  of  land  with  swamp  or 
mucky  pond.  ADVERTISER  326,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  Avithln  100  miles  of 
New  York  City;  not  over  20  acres;  about  5 
acres  tillable;  woodiot,  pasture,  some  fruit, 
good  6-8  room  house;  good  road:  handy  water; 
give  full  particulars  and  directions  in  ‘first  let¬ 
ter.  EDWARD  ROTH,  864  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn 
N.  Y 


room 


.uiuw,  iruir,  poultry  an-1  dairy; 
house,  barn,  new  stable,  poultry  houses  -K 
acre  berries,  sugar  bush,  fertile  soil;  building 
insured  $2,500;  price  $2,700:  located  DeRuvter 
N.  Y  CARL  TASSELL,  111  W.  Grand,  Eliza! 
beth,  N.  J. 


DUE  to  poor  health  I  avIII  sell  at  once,  my  in¬ 
tensive  148-acre  dairy  farm  and  milk  route: 
on  State  road,  half  mite  from  flourishing  A'illa'to 
on  site  neAv  water  project:  two-famiiy  house! 
modern  equipped  dairy  barn.  si’o,  steam 
equipped  creamery,  DeLaval  irylker,  tractor, 
truck,  all  farm  machinery,  electricity,  running 
water  under  pressure.  Inquire  ADVERTISER 
o31,  care  Rural  NeAv-Yorker. 


nine-room  house,  bain,"  8  acres  woods;  tele¬ 
phone,  daily  mail;  splendid  water;  cheap-  easv 
terms.  E.  O.  HANNAHS,  Addison,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fruit  farm, 
suitable  for  boarders; 
JULIUS  HOFF,  Highland, 


neAv  15-room  house; 
for  information  write 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 12-room  house,  garage,  acreage  de¬ 
sired,  spring  Avater.  magnificent  views  near 
union  station;  price  $6,500.  D.  KJ SSELBURGH. 
Owner,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


wilt  aawT— ’ to  private  family  for  Summer 
season,  my  beautifully  situated  country  home 
L>  roc  ms.  ADVERTISER  333,  care  Rural  New! 
j.  or  ter. 


FOR  RENT — To  right  party  my  beautiful 
country  home;  ideal  for  fashionable  inn  or 

New-Yorker  ADVKKTISER  334'  care  Rural 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms  adjoining;  one  50,  other 

cores;  tAvo  houses,  plenty  outbuildings, 
good  Avater  supply;  10  acres  wood  and  limber: 
Corneil  l  Diversity  3’4  miles.  MOORE,  717 
North  Tioga  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  farmer  who  wishes  to  re- 

tire  or  has  children  to  educate:  12-room 
house,  two  blocks  Cornell  University  campus  ■ 
large  basement  and  laundry,  steam  heat,  tA\o 
baths,  hardwood  throughout,  excellent  'condi¬ 
tion-  yields  sure  income  of  $160  month  besides 
owners  apartment:  will  trade  for  improved 
Nerv  York  fruit  farm  with  good  commercial 
apple  orchard.  ADVERTISER  335,  care  Rural 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ' 
H Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  585 . 


He  and  his  three  sons  all  wear  them 

Monroe,  Mich.,  August  4,  1925. 

W  rj 

My  three  sons  and  I  have  been  wearing  “Ball-Band”  Footwear  for 

1  'M  •  Pi  1 

years  and  I  guess  we  always  will  wear  them,  for  we  have  had  the 

iff  \ H  J 

best  kind  of  service  out  of  them.  We  run  a  dairy  farm  of  120  acres. 

milking  a  dozen  cows.  I  feel  that  any  footwear  with  the  Red  Ball 

Trade  Mark  is  bound  to  be  good. 

sssfsai 

.  GEO.  GODFRIED. 
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What  a  big  Iowa  farmer  says 

i  <  Jp 

Clinton,  Iowa,  July  9,  1925. 

hJP  , 

I  have  been  a  continuous  user  of  the  “Ball-Band”  Footwear  forthree 

J  :  4  •  } 

years  and  find  them  more  serviceable  and  better  adapted  for  my 

use  as  I  am  operating  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  acre  farm  and  am 

forced  to  be  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  I  wish  to  notify  you  that 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  your  “Ball-Band”  Footwear 

to  anyone.  LEE  C.  KELLY. 

A  FREE  BOOKLET 

“More  DaysWear ” 

If  the  stores  where  you  usually  buy  do  not 
sell  “Ball-Band”  Footwear,  write  us.  We 
will  send  you  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  can 
supply  you.  Our  free  booklet, “More  Days 
Wear, ’’shows  many  kinds  of  Boots,  Arctics, 
Galoshes,  Light  Rubbers, Work  Shoes,  Sport 
Shoes,  Wool  Boots,  and  Socks  —  something 
for  every  member  of  the  family. 


Look  for  the 
RED  BALL 


Millions  of 
Farmers  Know 

That  “Ball-Band”  Footwear 
Gives  More  Days  Wear 

Farmers  soon  find  out  the  things  that  give 
them  the  most  for  their  money.  Over  thirty 
years  ago  farmers  discovered  the  wearing 
qualities  of  “Ball-Band”  Footwear. 

Since  then  millions  have  worn  boots,  arctics, 
rubbers  and  other  rubber  and  woolen  foot¬ 
wear  as  well  as  leather  work  shoes  bearing 
the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark. 

Read  what  the  men  say  who  are  quoted  on 
this  page.  Ask  your  own  neighbors  what 
they  think  of  “Ball-Band.”  Many  will  tell 
you  that  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  be¬ 
fore  them  wore  footwear  with  the  Red  Ball 
Trade  Mark. 

That  same  foot  protection  and  comfort  are 
today  possible  for  every  member  of  your 
family.  There  are  styles  and  sizes  for  every  - 
man  and  woman  and  every  boy  and  girl. 

Boots  for  Spring  Weather 

Three  “Ball-Band”  products  are  shown  here. 
The  short  boot  is  something  every  farmer 
needs,  particularly  at  this  time  of  year.  No 
wet,  cold  feet  to  interfere  with  farm  work 
and  endanger  health  when  you  wear  these 
boots. 

These  “Ball-Band”  boots  are  vulcanized  by 
our  Vacuum  process.  Rubber  and  fabric  are 
welded  together.  Seams  and  ridges  are 
rolled  out  so  that  there  is  perfect  foot  com¬ 
fort  inside  and  absolute  protection  outside. 

A  Work  Shoe  With  a  Tougher  Sole 

The  same  high  quality,  the  same  “more 
days  wear,”  are  built  into  the  Mishko  Sole 
leather  work  shoe,  also  illustrated.  Nothing 
equals  it  for  everyday  use  about  the  farm, 
and  workingmen  in  town  also  find  it  out-wears 
any  other  shoe.  The  upper  is  full  grain 
leather,  soft  and  pliable.  The  sole  is  a  special 
“Ball-Band”  product.  It  is  surprisingly 
tough,  yet  flexible  and  waterproof. 

Light  Rubbers  for  Everyday  Wear 

“Ball-Band”  lightweight  rubbers, one  style 
of  which  is  shown  here,  are  just  the  thing  to 
wear  over  leather  shoes.  They  are  light, 
they  protect  the  shoe,  fit  snugly  and  look 
well  on  the  foot.  “Ball-Band”  light  weight 
rubbers  have  a  gloss  finish  that  lasts  un¬ 
usually  long.  See  your  dealer  for  other 
types  of  “Ball-Band”  rubbers  and  get  fitted. 
Look  for  the  Red  Ball  and  get  the  same  serv¬ 
ice  and  “more  days  wear”  that  millions 
of  others  are  enjoying. 

“BALL-BAND” 

Rubber,  Leather  &  Woolen 

FOOTWEAR 


We  make  nothing  but  footwear 
and  we  know  how 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  <&.  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

333  WATER  STREET,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


“T he  House  That  Pays 
Millions  for  Quality ” 
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A  Practical  Spraying  Rig,  in  Operation 


Because  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Buicks  bought  each 
year,  and  because  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  the  savings  of  great 
volume  goes  back  into 
Buick  value,  Buick’s  mo¬ 
derate  price  buys  quality. 

Buick  can,  and  does  build 
its  cars  the  way  all  motor 
car  engineers  would  like  to 
build  theirs,  if  their  volume 
or  selling  price  permitted. 

Only  on  the  most  expensive 
cars  will  you  find  chassis 
elements  in  any  way  com¬ 


parable  in  cost  and  quality 
to  Buick’s  Torque  Tube 
Drive;  “Triple-Sealed”, 
Valve-in-Head  Engine; 
Full  Pressure  Engine  Lu¬ 
brication ;  “Sealed  Chassis”; 
Controllable  Beam  Head¬ 
lights  and  Mechanical  4- 
Wheel  Brakes. 

Buick  is  selling  more  cars 
today  than  ever  before  in 
Buick  history.*  The  public 
wants  finer  transportation 
at  lower  cost.  And  in 
Buick  they  get  it. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motor a  Corporation 

Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN -BUICK,  Oshawa.  Ontario 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Pioneer  Builders  of 

Cities — Dealers  Everywhere  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 


•Sjf1  For  eight  consecutive  years  Buick  has  led,  in  volume  of  sales,  all 
members  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


SeSeUferSUlCK 


< 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 
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The  Inequality 


of  Farm 


T  axation 


LIVE  SUBJECT.— In  this  day  of 
high  taxes  articles  are  as  ever  pres¬ 
ent  as  ears  on  State  roads.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  income  and  inheritance 
taxes,  unincorporated  business  taxes 
and  the  like  are  live  questions,  and 
it  is  right  that  they  should  be  widely  debated.  But 
when  it  comes  to  actual  effect  on  the  average  pocket- 
book,  the  real  property  tax  and  its  administration 
are  the  things  which  deserve  closest  study.  The 
income  tax  paid  by  the  farmer  is  small  and  grow¬ 
ing  smaller.  If  he  builds  up  an  estate  large  enough 
for  his  heirs  to  struggle  over  he  is  a  mighty  good 
manager.  But  every  year  he  digs  down  in  the  old 
pouch  and  fishes  up  a  larger  and  larger  roll  with 
which  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  municipal  tax 
collector. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  TAXES.— In  1924  the 
Federal  Government  raised  approximately  three  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  third  in  total  revenue  for  federal  pur¬ 
poses,  which  amount  is  decreasing,  as  so  much  of 
it  was  necessary  for  war  purposes.  In  the  same 
year  the  States  and  minor  municipal  subdivisions 
raised  four  billion  eight  hundred  million,  of  which 
nearly  four  billion  was  by  a  direct  tax  on  real  prop- 


great  army  of  assessors  and  supervisors  who  actual¬ 
ly  divide  this  great  tax  burden,  it  is  right  that  we 
should  inquire  into  the  method  of  distributing  that 
tax,  and  ask  whether  that  distribution  is  equitably 
carried  on. 

VALUATION  AND  EQUALIZATION. — The  State 
Tax  Commission  observes  in  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  forest  taxation,  “First:  Real  estate  should 
be  properly  valued  for  tax  purposes.  It  is  possible 
that  the  correct  administration  of  our  present  real 
estate  tax  will  do  much  to  solve  the  problem.”  After 
several  months  of  study  of  equalization  and  local 
assessments  in  Yates  County,  Cheeking  our  results 
by  less  minute  examination  of  surrounding  coun¬ 
ties,  I  wish  to  subscribe  to  that  statement  my 
hearty  endorsements,  and  utter  the  wish  that  some 
day  we  might  see  it  tried.  I  honestly  believe  and 
have  voluminous  figures  which  go  to  prove  that 
rural  property  is  assessed  at  a  much  higher  rate 
than  urban,  public  service  and  industrial  property, 
and  that  the  less  productive  a  property  is  the 
heavier  the  tax  load  it  has  to  hear.  It  is  right  there 
that  the  greatest  unfairness  occurs.  Why  monkey 
with  tax  laws  when  we  do  not  properly  administer 
what  we  have?  This  unevenness  of  assessments  be- 


ignore  or  be  outstripped  by  the  ever  occurring 
changes  in  property  value. 

STATE  TAX  OFFICIALS.— The  State  equaliza¬ 
tion  table  in  turn  is  prepared  by  a  'bureau  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  paid  an  average  of  $3,000  a  year  for 
determining  the  values  of  rates  of  assessment  of 
every  town  in  the  State,  and  dividing  up  the  State 
tax  among  the  counties.  They  perform  prodigies 
with  the  material  at  hand,  but  when  you  consider 
that  the  difference  of  a  single  point  in  a  county’s 
rate  will  mean  a  difference  of  from  $2,000  to  $1,- 
000.000  in  the  allottment  of  the  year’s  State  taxes 
of  the  particular  county  affected,  according  to  its 
size,  and  when  you  remember  that  owing  to  the 
volume  of  work  and  the  small  size  of  the  bureau 
final  dependence'  must  be  had  on  sales,  and  that 
sales  have  certain  very  serious  weaknesses  as  a 
means  of  establishing  town  and  county  rates,  it  is 
not  hard  to  see  how  great  inequity  it  is  possible  to 
introduce  into  so  vital  a  business.  I  hope  when  the 
time  comes  for  the  reorganization  of  the  tax  de¬ 
partment,  machinery  will  be  provided  that  will 
make  accurate  equalizing  possible. 

CHANGES  IN  URBAN  PROPERTY.— We  are  un¬ 
dergoing  a  tremendous  transition  from  an  agrieul- 


A  Husky  Calf  and  a  Shy  Youngster.  Fig  204 


erty.  If  this  were  a  stationary  tax  or  a  decreasing 
one  it  would  not  be  so  bad.  But  it  is  increasing  at 
a  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year.  Today  real  property 
is  paying  more  than  half  of  the  total  tax  bill  in  the 
country,  and  the  proportion  is  getting  worse  every 
day.  Where  other  taxes  are  administered  by  ex¬ 
perts  the  most  vital  part  of  the  administration  of 
the  real  property  tax,  especially  as  it  affects  farm¬ 
ers.  ,is  handled  by  small  officeholders  who  do  the 
work  as  a  sideline. 

THE  BURDEN  ON  REAL  ESTATE.— In  New 
York  State  in  1924  there  were  collected  nearly  six 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  millions  in  taxes  for 
State  and  local  purposes,  of  which  about  three-quar¬ 
ters,  or  five  hundred  eighteen  millions  plus,  came 
from  the  real  property.  These  are  large  sums,  but 
it  is  not  to  call  attention  to  their  size  or  to  raise 
any  questions  as  to  the  necessity  of  raising  them 
or  to  the  efficiency  of  spending  them  that  I  am 
bringing  them  forth.  That  is  a  question  which  de¬ 
serves  inquiry,  but  which  is  complicated  by  so  many 
things  that  most  people  do  not  argue  about  it,  they 
just  get  mad.  What  I  want  to  call  attention  to  in 
this  series  of  short  articles  is  that  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  our  tax  bill  in  this  State  and  nation  is  paid 
by  the  owner  of  real  property  and  that  a  large  part 
of  the  administrative  work  is  done  by  amateurs.  In 
view  of  the  method  of  election  and  make-up  of  the 


gins  in  the  hands  of  local  assessors,  and  extends 
without  adequate  correction  up  through  the  equali¬ 
zations  of  counties  to  the  State  itself.  There  are 
exceptions.  There  are  cities  where  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  of  appraisal  are  in  effect,  so  that  small  property 
and  large  find  their  true  place  on  the  roll.  There 
are  towns  where  every  piece  of  property  bears  its 
fair  share,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  mixed 
towns  show  an  overbalanced  condition.  The  urban 
part  is  under-assessed  and  the  rural  part  is  over¬ 
assessed. 

THE  ASSESSOR’S  WORK.— This  is  altogether 
natural.  The  assessor  cannot  from  the  very  nature 
of  his  task  and  payment  be  an  expert.  lie  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  tremendous  pressure,  and  asked  to  fulfill  a 
part  calling  for  infinite  wisdom.  The  equalization 
committee  of  the  boards  of  supervisors  are  confront¬ 
ed  with  the  task  calling  for  expert  knowledge  of 
values,  judicial  mentality  for  dealing  with  indi¬ 
vidual  problems  that  come  up,  and  Spartan  forti¬ 
tude  in  resisting  the  temptation  to  juggle  things  a 
bit  for  the  good  of  the  county  or  some  individual 
town.  Moreover,  each  of  these  classes  of  men  is 
rarely  approached  in  friendship  while  performing 
its  tasks.  Hard  words  are  their  lot  or  hypocritical 
fawning  in  the  attempt  to  gain  advantage.  It  is 
human  nature  under  such  circumstances  to  cling  to 
what  got  by  the  year  before,  dread  change  and  so 


tural  to  a  manufacturing  country.  We  have  reached 
the  point  where  less  than  40  per  cent  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  is  rural.  One  necessary  concomitant  of  the 
fact  is  that  demand  for  urban  property  has  jumped. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  affecting  prices 
holds  today  as  it  always  has,  and  urban  values  are 
mounting  by  leaps  and  bounds.  As  the  demand  has 
withdrawn  from  the  country  so  has  the  value.  Un¬ 
der  the  present  conditions  assessors  do  not  follow 
thiflt  swing  closely  enough  properly  to  express  the 
condition.  They  have  lagged  behind  both  the  high 
village  and  city  property  and  the  lowering  rural 
property.  The  result  is  that  an  unfair  part  of  the 
load  in  on  that  part  of  the  property  least  able  to 
bear  it.  It  is  a  discouraging  picture  that  our  inves¬ 
tigation  drew  for  us  from  one  point  of  view.  From 
another  it  is  most  hopeful.  The  assessor  and  the 
vsupervisor  are  directly  elected  by  the  voters  who 
pay  the  taxes.  In  their  hands  is  the  administration 
of  the  final  division  of  that  great  load.  No  man 
can  say  that  it  is  in  Washington  or  Albany — -way 
beyond  his  reach — that  the  worst  inequality  of  the 
whole  tax  system  occurs.  It  is  not.  It  is  in  our  home 
town,  and  the  men  Who  are  responsible  are  elected 
every  two  years  by  our  votes.  If  we  want  a  fair 
division  of  the  load  we  can  have  it.  That  is  wlrat 
a  democracy  is  for.  james  p.  long. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Split-pit  Peaches 

REESTONES  PREFERRED. — Consumers  in  the 
cities  and  towns  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
have  a  decided  preference  for  freestone  peaches,  or 
those  varieties  whose  flesh  may  be  readily  parted 
from  the  stone  or  pit,  when  the  fruit  is  mature.  A 
ripe  peach  may  be  eaten  with  more  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  if  it  can  be  broken  in  halves  and  the 
stone  easily  removed.  Even  the  very  appearance  of 
the  flesh  as  it  breaks  from  the  pit  freely  is  enticing. 
Freestone  peaches  can  also  be  sliced  and  prepared 


thicker  than  normal  fruits  or  in  other  words,  over¬ 
developed  in  the  cheek  to  cheek  diameter.  Frequent¬ 
ly,  the  two  halves  of  such  fruits  are  so  enlarged  that 
the  suture  lines  appear  to  constrict  the  fruit.  The 
suture  diameter  of  the  fruit  is  less  in  proportion  to 
the  cheek  to  cheek  diameter  than  in  the  case  of 
normal  fruits. 

DIMENSION  RATIOS  OF  NORMAL  AND  AB¬ 
NORMAL  SPECIMENS. — If  we  consider  the  length 
of  the  fruit  of  a  peach  as  a  unit  (1),  and  figure  the 
suture  diameter  and  the  cheek  to  cheek  diameter  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  length  we  establish  what  might  he  termed 
a  dimension  ratio ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  very 
small  fruit,  if  it  had  a  length  of  1  in.,  a  suture 
diameter  of  %  in.,  and  a  cheek  to  cheek  diameter  of 
%  in.,  the  dimension  ratio  would  be  1-75-50.  The 
normal  specimen  of  Delicious  peach  illustrated  in  Fig. 
205  had  a  dimension  ratio  at  maturity,  of  1-1.03-1.03, 
while  the  dimension  ratio  of  the  split-pit  specimen  was 
1-.97-1.17.  Varieties  of  peaches  that  tend  to  be  oval 
in  shape,  such  as  Elberta  and  Belle,  are  not  as  wide 
and  thick  in  proportion  to  their  length  as  the  so-called 
round  peaches.  For  example,  two  normal  specimens 
of  Elberta  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  in  1925,  had  the 
following  dimension  ratios,  1-.97-.S7  and  1-.92-.SS, 
while  a  typical  split-pit  specimen  of  Elberta  had  a 
dimension  ratio  of  1-.94-.9S,  showing  that  it  was  rela¬ 
tively  larger  in  the  cheek  to  cheek  diameter  than  nor¬ 
mal  specimens. 

CAUSE  OF  SPLIT-PIT.— It  has  been  observed  at 


Normal  Delicious  Peach.  Fig.  205 

more  readily  for  the  table  than  clingstones.  A 
freestone  peach  whose  pit  splits  apart  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  each  half  from  the  flesh  is  not. 
nearly  so  objectionable  as  a  clingstone,  but  peaches 
that  have  spliLpits  are  a  disadvantage.  In  the  case 
©f  the  most  advanced  forms  of  split-pit,  the  fruits 
are  abnormal  in  form,  are  likely  to  ripen  a  few  days 
in  advance  of  normal  fruits,  do  not  pack  and  ship 
as  well,  and  consumers  do  not  like  them.  The 
Pacific  Coast  canners  of  clingstone  peaches  object 


Section  of  Fig.  209,  Showing  Sprouted  Pit.  Fig.  206 

to  using  split-pit  fruits,  in  fact,  they  must  be  sep¬ 
arated  out  from  the  best  grade  of  peaches  for 
canning. 

NATURE  OF  THE  INJURY.— In  pronounced 
eases  of  split-pit,  the  two  halves  of  the  stone  have 
separated  along  the  suture  lines  and  the  kernels  act 
as  in  the  case  of  germination.  The  separation  may 
be  partial  or  complete,  and  callus  may  form  along 
the  cleft  or  break  in  an  attempt  to  knit  or  unite  the 
divided  parts.  The  embryo  or  embryos  inside  the 


Ingold  Peach  Normal.  Fig.  207 


stone  often  show  an  advanced  state  of  development, 
sometimes  even  having  sprouted  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe.  All  degrees  of  so-called  split-pit  symptoms 
may  be  found  on  a  tree.  In  the  more  advanced 
cases,  the  pit  is  so  enlarged  in  one  diameter  as  to 
■make  the  form  of  the  fruit  easily  recognized.  In 
the  less  advanced  cases,  the  pit  is  broader  along 
one  suture  than  normal  and  the  fruit  is  not  as  much 
off  type  as  where  the  pit  is  actually  cracked  open. 
Mature  fruits  in  pronounced  cases  of  split-pit  are 


Section  of  Normal  Delicious.  Fig.  208 

the  New  Jersey  Station  that  split-pit  specimens  com¬ 
monly  occur  upon  vigorous  trees  that  have  been 
girdled  partially  by  Winter  injury,  borers  or  some  other 
factor  which  interferes  with  the  downward  movement 
of  the  elaborated  food.  In  other  words,  they  are  what 
is  termed  today  as  high-carbohydrate  trees,  but  with 
considerable  vigor.  Trees  may  be  relatively  high  in 
carbohydrates  but  so  weak  in  general  vigor  that  the 
fruits  are  small,  and  in  such  cases  split-pits  may  not 
appear.  Split-pits  are  also  found  upon  individual 
branches  and  twigs  that  are  injured  or  affected  in  a 
manner  which  interferes  with  the  downward  movement 
of  the  food. 

WHEN  DOES  SPLIT-PIT  OCCUR?  —  Careful 
measurements  of  the  rate  of  development  of  -Elberta 
peaches  in  three  dimensions  secured  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  1925,  showed  that  split-pit  specimens  were  rela¬ 
tively  larger  in  the  cheek  to  cheek  diameter  than  nor¬ 
mal  specimens  as  early  as  July  6.  In  other  words,  the 
forcing  effect  of  the  large  food  supply  made  available  to 
the  fruit  takes  place  early  in  the  season,  before  the 
pits  have  become  hardened.  Split-pit  peaches  are 
therefore,  the  result  of  nutritional  conditions  in  the 
tree  early  in  the  season.  The  largest  fruits  are  the 
ones  affected  if  any,  if  the  pits  are  normal  in  size  until 
they  have  become  thoroughly  hardened,  there  will  be 
no  split-pits. 

EXCESS  RAINFALL  NOT  RESPONSIBLE.— The 
cause  of  a  large  number  of  split-pit  fruits  at  maturity 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  due  to  the  excess  of  rain  just 
previous  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruit.  Such  can  hardly 
be  the  case.  Split-pit  specimens  may  attain  a  larger 
size,  the  flesh  may  be  more  watery  and  the  fruits  less 
desirable,  if  the  weather  just  before  the  maturity  of  the 
fruit  is  wet  rather  than  dry. 

CAN  SPLIT-PIT  BE  CONTROLLED  OR  PRE¬ 
VENTED? — Where  peach  trees  are  kept  growing  nor¬ 
mally,  so  that  an  excess  of  carbohydrates  and  other 
foods  are  not  sent  into  the  fruits,  there  should  be  a  very 
small  percentage  of  split-pits.  If  the  trees  tend  to 
become  checked  in  growth  by  Winter  injury,  or  other 
factors,  stimulation  by  means  of  available  plant  foods 
may  help  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  In  the  East,  how¬ 
ever,  injury  or  checks  which  are  sufficient  to  cause 
split-pit  fruits  are  usually  of  such  a  nature  that  appli¬ 
cations  of  plant  food,  especially  nitrogen,  may  not 
modify  growth  sufficiently  to  change  the  nutritive 
status  in  the  tree  to  a  degree  that  will  prevent  split- 
pits.  If  the  trees  can  be  gradually  brought  to  a  normal 
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nutritional  condition  by  tillage  and  applications  of 
plant  food  the  tendency  toward  production  of  split-pit 
may  be  overcome.  m.  a.  blake. 


Protection  from  Game  and  Hunters 

YOUR  efforts  to  help  the  farmers  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  the  depredation  of  the  automobile 
bandits  are  appreciated.  We  have  organized  a  vigil¬ 
ance  association,  through  our  Farm  Bureau,  to  prose¬ 
cute  anyone  caught  stealing  farm  produce.  It  is  all 


Split-pit  Specimen.  Fig.  209 

right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  farmers  should  unite 
in  demanding  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
anyone  to  hunt  on  a  farm  which  is  occupied  by 
owner  or  tenant,  without  their  consent.  The  hunt¬ 
ers  do  a  lot  of  damage,  and  carry  off  considerable 
produce.  A  farmer  ought  not  be  obliged  to  be  to  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  of  posting  his  farm  any  more 
than  a  mac.  living  in  city  is  on  his  home. 

-  --  -  9 

I  am  pleaded  to  read  your  articles  opposing  the 
plan  of  stocking  up  this  State  with  jack  rabbits. 
The  so-called  sportsmen  claim  that  pheasants  are 


Other  Section  of  Peach  Above.  Fig.  210 

harmless  to  farm  crops.  This  section  has  been 
stocked  with  them,  and  they  are  protected  by  law, 
and  they  did  hundreds  of  dollars  damage  to  crops 
in  this  town  last  Summer.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
collect  damage  from  someone.  The  game  protector 
in  charge  of  tnis  locality  says  that  no  farmer  should 
be  allowed  to  post  his  farm  against  hunters,  as  all 
should  have  the  privilege  of  hunting  mid  game. 

Rexford,  N.  Y.  a.  o. 

R.  N.-Y. — Any  farmer  who  thinks  it  is  not  necee- 


Ingold  With  Abnormally  Wide  Pit.  Fig.  211 

sary  for  him  to  do  it  himself  would  better  get  out 
of  business.  Granted  that  there  are  law  officers 
who  would  like  to  help — how  can  they  be  every¬ 
where — as  is  made  necessary  by  rapid  cars?  Or¬ 
ganize  for  protection.  Why  should  any  farmer  be 
compelled  to  post  his  farm? 


In  England  there  is  a  demand  for  legislation  which 
will  compel  husbands  to  pay  wages  to  wives — when  they 
do  the  housework. 
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How  Electricity  Makes  Cold 

kARM  AND  HOUSEHOLD  USE. — Those  of  you 
who  are  supplied  with  electricity  have  found 
what  a  wonderful  servant  it  is.  When  our  farm 
customers  first  came  to  us  as  a  power  company  they 
asked  whether  or  not  they  could  get  lights.  The 
electric  light  has  been  so  well  advertised  that  this 
was  the  only  phase  which  they  considered.  Many 
of  our  friends  doubted  whether  they  could  use  say 
three  dollars  worth  of  the  current  during  a  month. 
Some  of  these  folks  are  now  using  between  nine 
and  ten  dollars  worth  of  current,  and  assure  us  they 
will  need  more  in  the  future.  We  have  seen  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  electric  motor  for  doing  such  jobs 
as  operating  the  milking  machine,  the  hay  hoist, 
the  silage  cutter,  the  grindstone,  the  hay  press,  the 
feed  grinder,  the  water  pump,  etc.  In  the  home  we 
have  seen  it  cook  a  meal,  wash  dishes,  wash  and 
iron  clothes,  make  coffee,  heat  water,  clean  rugs, 
make  waffles,  charge  radio  batteries  and  a  dozen 
and  one  odd  jobs  about  the  house. 
iSome  of  the  future  developments  point 
toward  washing  eggs,  drying  fruit, 
curing  hay  in  the  barn,  etc.,  but  the 
queerest  thing  of  all  seems  to  be  how 
electricity  irons  clothes  and  keeps  a  re¬ 
frigerator  cool  all  the  same  time.  One 
job  uses  heat,  the  other  cold. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  COOLING.  — 

When  we  place  a  kettle  on  the  stove 
it  takes  heat  to  make  the  water  evap¬ 
orate.  When  we  place  our  hand  in 
water  on  a  hot  day  and  hold  it  in  the 
air  we  feel  a  very  cool  effect.  For  the 
same  reason  if  we  sprinkle  water  on  a 
hot  concrete  floor  it  cools  off  the  room. 

The  reason  is  that  it  takes  heat  out 
of  the  air  to  evaporate  the  water  and, 
therefore,  it  cools  off  the  air.  This  is 
exactly  what  happens  in  the  case  of 
electric  refrigeration.  Let  us  look  at 
Fig.  212.  We  see  a  liquid  in  the  cool¬ 
ing  coil  which  is  evaporating.  This 
liquid  evaporates  very  quickly  and  at 
a  very  low  temperature  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  waiter  in  the  kettle  on  the  stove, 
it  requires  heat  to  do  this.  The  heat 
can  come  from  no  place  except  the  re¬ 
frigerator  box,  so  as  a  result  the  box 
gets  very  cold.  After  this  gas  evap¬ 
orates  we  lead  it  back  to  the  com¬ 
pressor  and  condensing  coil,  which 
takes  the  heat  out  of  the  gas  and 
changes  it  back  to  a  liquid.  Here  it 
is  in  a  nutshell.  All  the  electric- 
driven  refrigerator  machine  does  is  to 
pick  up  heat  in  the  refrigerator  box 
and  dump  it  into  the  air  outside.  The 
only  thing  electricity  is  used  for  is  to 
drive  the  compressor.  When  the  re¬ 
frigerator  box  is  cold  enough  a  little 
automatic  valve  shuts  the  machine  off. 

COOLING  MILK.  —  But,  you  say, 
how  does  this  cool  milk?  Well,  Mr. 

Stockwell,  of  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y., 
with  our  help,  bulit  a  concrete  tank  lagged  with 
corkboard  to  keep  the  beat  out.  We  filled  the  tank 
with  water  and  put  our  cooling  coil  in  the  water; 
the  liquid  in  the  cooling  coil,  by  virtue  of  its  evap¬ 
orating,  takes  the  heat  out  of  the  wafer  and  dumps 
it  out  into  the  air.  Now,  after  milking.  Mr.  Stock- 
well  sets  his  40-quart  caus  in  the  cold  water,  and 
the  heat  in  the  milk  flows  into  the  water.  He  shuts 
down  the  cover  and  forgets  it  until  morning,  for  he 
knows  the  little  automatic  attachment  will  make 
the  machine  work  until  the  milk  is  50  degrees  Fahr. 
or  any  temperature  he  wishes.  This  machine,  on  a 
very  hot  day,  will  use  one  kilowatt-hour  per  can. 
If  you  build  your  cork  lagged  concrete  tank  your¬ 
self,  the  refrigerating  outfit  and  cork  shouldn’t  cost 
over  $350  in  the  four-can  size.  Your  local  power 
company  or  electrical  store  can  tell  you  more  about 
it  should  you  desire  more  information.  During 
these  days  of  clean  milk  and  insistent  demand  for 
better  cooling,  I  am  sure  a  great  many  farmers  will 
look  upon  this  application  of  electricity  as  a  useful 
and  money-saving  device.  b.  ii. 


therefore  assured  failure  for  legumes.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  I  sold  part  of  the  hay  crop  for  $12  an  acre. 
I  put  up  about  10  acres  myself,  and  thrashed  three 
for  seed.  The  balance  of  the  crop  remained  on  the 
land,  and  we  had  to  burn  it  in  order  to  plow.  The 
seed  crop  was  bound  with  a  binder.  Walt  Bird, 
who  bound  it,  took  two  days  to  the  job,  and  claimed 
it  was  the  worst  mess  he  ever  put  a  binder  in,  in  all 
his  68  years.  Due  to  a  number  of  causes,  including 
jury  service  and  difficulty  in  getting  a  huller,  it  was 
the  middle  of  December  before  we  hulled.  The  three' 
acres  yielded  810  lbs. — 13%  bushels.  The  seed  crop 
was  good  but  had  shattered. 

None  of  the  hay  was  put  up  in  good  condition. 
Much  of  it  was  6  ft.  tall ;  none  was  less  than  three. 
The  stems  being  hollow  we  though  it  would  cure 
easily,  but  it  did  not.  By  the  time  the  stems  were 
fairly  dry  the  leaves  were  so  dry  they  were  lost.  A 
lot  of  the  hay  was  rained  on  twice  and  kicked  over 
with  the  side-delivery  rake  until  it  looked  nearly 


no  effect  on  quack,  but  easily  dominates  and  kills 
Canada  thistles.  It  leaves  soil  in  wonderful  tilth 
and  fertility.  Last  year  barley  following  corn 
which  had  followed  Sweet  clover  stubble  went  49 
bushels,  machine  measure;  by  weight  60  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Last  year  was  au  excellent  year  for  grain, 
but  I  attribute  part  of  that  yield  to  the  Sweet 
clover.  My  experience  is  that  Sweet  clover  likes 
rich  land,  but  does  well  even  on  poorly  drained 
spots.  I  sowed  15  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre. 

Twelve  acres  of  the  land  which  I  sowed  to  Sweet 
clover  in  1922  were  plowed  for  corn  in  1924  and 
followed  with  barley  in  1925.  Part  of  this  12  acres 
of  corn  stubble  was  disked  and  the  rest  plowed. 
Although  I  sowed  a  mixture  of  Red  clover  and 
Timothy  with  the  barley  the  Sweet  clover  appears  to 
be  the  only  crop  since  the  barley  was  removed.  If 
one  wanted  to  prevent  the  crop  from  self-sowing 
he  would  need  to  cut  it  twice,  for  although  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop  amounts  to  little  it  doesn’t  take  much  to 
put  a  bushel  of  seed  back  into  the 
ground.  I  have  over  40  acres  not  cut 
at  all  last  year  on  which  there  are  five 
to  ten  bushels  of  Sweet  clover  seed  per 
acre.  To  some  people  I  have  that 
much  weed  seed,  but  I  am  not  worry¬ 
ing  because  my  experience  has  been 
that  in  corn  it  is  easy  to  control,  and 
that  in  grain  it  is  only  likely  to  dam¬ 
age  by  making  the  butts  of  the  bundles 
difficult  to  cure.  However,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  grain  is  cut  the  Sweet 
clover  makes  a  rapid  growth.  By  Sep¬ 
tember  on  the  lowest  land  it  is  2  ft. 
tall.  One  of  my  neighbors  cut  some 
for  hay  in  September,  although  the 
oat  shocks  had  not  been  removed  until 
the  middle  of  August. 

Racine  Co.,  Wis.  glenn  w.  biricett. 


Experience  With  Sweet  Clover 

I  N  the  Spring  of  1922  I  sowed  40  acres  to  Sweet 
clover  with  barley  as  a  nurse  crop.  The  land 
was  rather  level,  some  of  it  wet.  The  catch  was 
excellent,  although  T  had  been  told  by  an  expert 
that  a  certain  weed  present  indicated  acidity,  and 


A  Border  of  Tall  Bearded  Iris.  Fig.  213 

• 

as  smooth  and  attractive  as  rye  straw.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  animals  would  eat  it.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  calves  still  sucking  and  eating  grain  like 
it  better  than  do  grown  cattle.  My  sheep  like  it. 
but  leave  much  of  the  stems.  Like  other  crops  it 
is  valued  differently  by  various  farmers.  My  horses 
do  not  like  it,  and  yet  one  of  my  neighbors  who 
bought  from  me  says  his  horses  do. 

Of  the  five  people  who  bought  the  standing  Sweet 
clover  from  me  in  1923  three  have  since  sown  it  on 
their  own  places.  I  put  in  50  acres  in  1924,  and 
had  a  rank  crop  in  1925.  I  cut  only  a  few  loads 
and  the  rest  is  still  standing.  Last  July  some  of  it 
was  7  ft.  tall.  However  up  on  'the  clay  it  was  less 
than  two. 

I  like  it  fairly  well  as  hay,  but  I  dread  handling 
it.  It  is  hard  on  the  rake  and  the  hay-loader.  Two 
swaths  make  a  windrow  too  heavy  for  both  rake 
and  loader.  The  rake  makes  a  long  rope  of  a  win¬ 
drow,  and  when  this  rope  comes  up  the  loader  I  am 
not  man  enough  to  handle  it  with  any  pleasure. 
Four  years  ago  one  of  the  buyers  cocked  three 
acres,  and  although  it  was  rained  upon,  bis  hay  was 
bright  and  held  its  leaves,  and  was  comparatively 
pleasant  handling.  I  believe  any  cocked  hay  is 
better. 

My  main  reason  for  sowing  Sweet  clover  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  was  its  beneficial  effect  on  the  land.  It  is 
in  my  experience  excellent  as  a  weed  killer.  It  has 


Tall  Bearded  Iris  for  the  Farm 
Home 

ERHAPS  it  is  asking  too  much 
that  the  farmstead  in  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  its  surroundings  should 
vie  with  the  suburban  dweller’s  half 
acre  of  garden  and  lawn,  where  if  the 
possessor  foregoes  the  pleasures  of  golf 
for  the  greater  pleasures  of  a  garden 
he  may  surround  his  home  with  loveli¬ 
ness  as  a  matter  of  sheer  recreation, 
outside  the  day’s  confinement  in  office; 
store  or  factory.  It  is  difficult  with 
the  average  family  on  the  farm.  The 
business  of  the  farm  requires  that  most, 
of  the  energy  be  spent  upon  the  provid¬ 
ing  of  food  and  feed  for  life  upon  the 
farm,  or  for  such  crops  as  may  be  ex¬ 
changed  in  the  form  of  money  for  other 
necessary  or  desirable  commodities. 
For  the  farmer  or  his  wife  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  time  from  the  busy  day,  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  making  and  maintaining 
of  beautiful  home  grounds,  cannot  be 
charged  in  a  similar  sense  to  recrea¬ 
tion,  for  it  involves  largely  the  same  kind  of  labor 
that  lias  made  up  the  regular  work  day.  Still,  no 
good  American  family  is  content  to  pursue  the  essen¬ 
tial  things  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  beauty  in  its 
surroundings,  and  if  the  farm  cannot  spare  time  for 
a  pleasure  garden  on  the  scale  indulged  in  by  the 
suburban  home,  it  is  all  the  more  desirable  that 
the  farm  home  should  make  use  of  the  garden  mate¬ 
rials  that  give  the  greatest  returns  for  the  amount 
of  labor  involved. 

This  usually  means  the  use  of  perennials  and 
shrubs,  things  that  once  well  planted  will  for  the 
most  part  take  care  of  themselves,  and  it  is  just 
along  these  lines  that  the  tall  bearded  Iris  is  here 
suggested  as  one  of  the  most  serviceable  things  in 
the  whole  realm  of  garden  materials.  It  is  peren- 
nal.  hardy,  not  seriously  subject  to  insect  pests  or 
diseases,  and  therefore  makes  no  demands  for  labor 
of  spraying.  Growing  well  wherever  corn  will  grow, 
it  asks  for  only  a  bit  of  clean  soil  for  its  own,  good 
surface  drainage,  and  some  open  sunshine.  Given 
these  simple  requirements  it  will  gladden  and  beau¬ 
tify  as  few  other  flowers  will  do.  Once  planted  it 
need  not  be  disturbed  for  a  number  of  years,  or 
until  the  rhizomes  become  too  thickly  matted  to 
bloom  freely,  when  they  should  be  lifted  and  reset. 

Tall  bearded  Irises  are  now  obtainable  in  myriad 
combinations  of  form  and  color,  from  pure  white  and 
soft  cream,  to  yellow  of  all  degrees;  from  the  most 
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You  cant  judge  a  tire 
by  the  outside 

You  can’t  tell  by  looking  at  wa  cow  how  much  milk  she 
will  give. 

Neither  can  you  tell  by  looking  at  a  tire  how  much  mileage 
is  built  into  it. 

A  big,  thick  tread  doesn’t  always  mean  mileage ;  the  rubber 
may  not  be  new,  live  rubber. 

Every  ounce  of  rubber  used  in  the  tread  and  carcass  of  a 
Kelly-Springfield  Balloon  or  Flexible  Cord  tire  is  tough,  new  rubber. 

When  you  buy  a  Kelly,  you  are  buying  not  only  the  finest 
workmanship  but  the  best  possible  material  and  hence  the  greatest 
amount  of  mileage  that  can  be  built  into  a  pneumatic  tire. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  St.,  New  York 

KELLY  FLEXIBLE  CORD 


STRAWBERRY 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

It  is  OUR  BUSINESS  to  furnish  you  with 
good,  strong  rooted  plants,  the  kind  that 
will  prove  SATISFACTORY  and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Send  for  price  list. 

F.  G.  MANGUS  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson's  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO,,  Salisbury, Md. 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
perfect  flower.  A  big  moneymaker. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
Fruits,  also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

100,85c;  1,000,  $5  ;  5,000  one  kind,  $28.75.  Cooperand 
Chesapeake,  100— #1 ,  1,000— $6  ;  5,000.  one  kind,  S28.?ft. 
M.  8.  PltYOIt  B.K.1).  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  etc.  Fruit  Trees. 
Roses,  Ornamentals.  Bulbs.  Prices  Reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  J.  N.  R0KELY  &  SON,  R.  10,  Briduman,  Mich. 


e  t  i  e  s.  Stocky  plants 
to  name.  Catalog  free 

Clyde,  N  Y. 


Strawberry  P,aHnt| 


20  v  a  r  i 
and  true 

BENNING 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Roots 

Rust  resistant  and  easily 
grown,  a  prolific  producer  of 
deliciously  tender  gigantic 
stalks,  1  to  2  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter — 8  stalks  to  the  hunch. 

Sold  in  New  York  market  for 
$15  a  dozen  hunches. 

A  direct  co-relation  exists 
between  the  size  of  Root 
planted  and  the  subsequent 
growth  and  yield — or,  briefly 
“The  Bigger  the  Root  the  Bet¬ 
ter  the  Crop,’’  Plant  our  Giant 
Roots  this  Spring — cut  next 
year. 

50  Roots  plant  three  60-foot  Rows,  a  plentiful 
supply  forbthe  average  family, 

50  Giant  Roots,  $5.00  25  Giant  Roots,  $3.00 

(By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid  Anywhere) 
Complete  Cultural  Directions  with  each  order. 

Prices  on  larger  quantities  and  an  Attractive  Proposition 
to  Commercial  Growers,  on  request. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS  iridgeton,  N.  J. 
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ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  ff»S5 

2-year  size,  per  1,000.  *8;  1-yr.,  per  1.000,  *5.  Rhu¬ 
barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  100,  186;  1-yr.,  per  100, 
S3.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  per  ib.,  postage  paid,  *2. 

H.  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 


PLANTS.  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
OiraWDerry  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


RASPBERR  Y  PLANTS 

Latham  (Redpath)  Herbert,  Cuthbert.  Idaho,  Marl¬ 
boro,  King.  St.  Regis,  Columbian  and  Plum  Farm¬ 
er  Disease  free,  true-to-name,  well  dug  and 
graded.  Also  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  shrubs,  vines 
and  perennials.  Send  for  catalog. 

George  D.  Aiken  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 
“  Grown  in  Vermont— It’ s  Hardy.” 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Open'field  grown  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home 
grown  plants,  will  head  three  weeks  earlier.  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenha¬ 
gen  Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Postpaid: 
100,  40c;  500,  SI. 35;  1,000,  *2.85.  Express  Col. 
lect:  1.000,  *1.50  ;  5,000.  *6.25;  10,000,  *10.  Sat- 
isf action  Guaranteed.  Write  for  Plant  Catalog. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  Albany,  Georgia 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry ,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants  j  Hollyhock,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Phlox,  Wallflower, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
flower  plants  ;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  and 
Canna  bulbs  ;  Hedge  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs  ;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Onion  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Developed  by 
the  State  Bean  Labratory  at  Perry,  N.Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  general  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Oats 


Recleaned,  grown  by  us,  yielding  51 
bn.  to  the  acre,  $1  per  bushel. 

GRIFFIN  FARMS  Box  13  Hudson  Falls,  N  Y 


delicate  of  pink  and  blue-toned  lavenders 
to  the  richest  of  blue  and  red-purples, 
and  of  all  manner  of  indescribable  blend¬ 
ings,  a  vast  array  unequalled  anywhere 
unless  it  be  in  the  pansy. 

Thus  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  flags  of 
our  grandmothers’  gardens,  the  common 
blue  and  the  pearly  white  Florentine, 
with  occasionally  one  or  ’two  others,  to 
the  hundreds  of  new  patterns  in  color  and 
fonn  produced  in  recent  years  by  the 
plant  breeders  who  have  chosen  to  work 
with  this  beautiful  flower.  Of  course 
these  newest  creations,  where  really  fine 
and  distinct,  are  as  yet  too  expensive  for 
the  average  garden.  Prices  range  all  the 
way  up  to  as  much  as  $50  a  plant,  but 
fortunately  they  range  downward  also  to 
a  point  where  some  very  fine  things  can 
be  bought  for  25  cents  or  even  less,  so 
ther,e  is  no  need  for  any  farm  home  being 
without  them;  and  in  a  very  few  years 
single  plants  multiply  and  develop  into 
fine  clumps  with  many  flower  stems. 

In  choosing  varieties  for  planting  it 
is  well  to  secure  in  the  first  place  those 
of  high  quality  that  have  been  in  exis¬ 
tence  long  enough  and  are  good  enough 
growers  to  make  them  available  at  mod¬ 
erate  prices,  since  high  price  often  signi¬ 
fies  little  more  than  the  newness  of  the 
variety.  Still  it  should  he  borne  in  mind 
that  it  requires  no  more  ground  and  no 
more  care  to  grow  a  very  fine  variety 
than  to  grow  an  inferior  one. 

And  now  as  to  the  best  varieties  to 
grow,  among  the  whites  is  the  old  Flor- 
entina,  still  indispensable  because  of  its 
earlinoss.  A  little  later  Mrs.  II.  Darwin 
will  make  fin,e  masses  of  rather  crowded 
flowers,  and  then  there  are  the  hewer 
and  better  Cashmere  White  and  Sophro- 
nia,  which  is  quite  recent.  Practically 
white  and  .exceptionally  desirable  is 
Fairy,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Plieates,  and 
the  older  Mine.  Chereau  with  its  pur¬ 
plish  frill  on  white  is  still  worth  grow¬ 
ing,  though  surpassed  by  the  more  re¬ 
cent  Ma  Mie. 

For  delicate  lavender  tones  every  gar¬ 
den  should  possess  the  fine  old  Pallida 
Dalmatica,  dating  away  back  to  1500, 
but  still  one  of  the  best  to  be  had.  It  is 
frequently  listed  under  the  name  of  Prin¬ 
cess  Beatrice,  but  by  either  name  it  is 
equally  good.  Celeste  is  also  good  among 
the  older  things,  and  is  bluer  in  tone.  A 
more  recent  and  therefore  somewhat 
more  expensive  but  very  fine  variety  is 
Queen  Cateriua,  still  in  these  sami  pearly 
lavender  tones.  Somewhat  darker  are  Al¬ 
bert  Victor  and  Juniata,  leading  on  to 
Miranda  and  that  exceptionally  fine  dark 
blue-purple,  Souvenir  de  Mine.  Gau- 
diehau.  The  name  is  too  long  and  cum¬ 
bersome,  as  many  of  the  French  names 
are  apt  to  he,  but  the  flowers  deserves 
to  be  in  ev,ery  garden  and  perhaps  event¬ 
ually  it  will  he  known  simply  as  Gau- 
dichau. 

_  Queen  of  May  is  'still  a  very  valuable 
pink-toned  variety,  with  Lohengrin 
somewhat  lighter  and  with  a  whitish 
throat,  also  very  desirable.  It  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  really  satisfactory 
varieties  carrying  these  tones  to  great 
depth  have  been  produced,  so  that  such 
things  as  Seminole,  Opera,  and  Morning 
Splendor  are  still  rather  high-priced,  hut 
the  best  of  them  give  wonderfully  glowing 
ireds  when  the  sun  is  seen  through  them. 
For  v°ry  dark,  Ivochii  is  still  one  of  the 
very  best  and  not  at  al'l  expensive.  Then 
there  is  a  type  of  blended  color  which  in 
its  darker  shades  is  well  represented  by 
Jacquesiano,  still  a  great  favorite  with 
many,  and  the  still  finer  though  quite 
distinct  and  more  recent,  Ambassadeur. 
Of  the  lighter  blends  Quaker  Lady  is  one 
of  the  finest,  and  should  find  a  place  in 
every  garden. 

Aurea  is  still  advertised  in  many  cata¬ 
logs  as  ’the  best  yellow,  and  it  is  still  good 
in  form  and  habit,  hut  the  color  has  been 
so  much  surpassed  in  more  recent  pro¬ 
ductions  that  it  can  no  longer  take  first 
place.  Flavescens  is  still  a  valuable  pale 
yellow  for  landscape  massing,  hut  is  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  creamy  in  color.  Virginia 
Moore  is  the  best  tall  yellow  to  be  had 
at  a  moderate  price  at  present.  It  is  the 
same  color  as  the  lemon  lily,  a  particular¬ 
ly  luminous  yellow  that  glows  in  the  twi¬ 
light  as  if  compelling  the  sunshine  to  lin¬ 
ger  a  while  after  it  has  departed  from 
the  rest  of  the  garden.  Shekinah  is  a 
beautiful  light  yellow  of  rather  recent  in¬ 
troduction,  and  so  a  little  higher  in  price. 

A  few  other  types  remain  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  the  combination  of  yellow  and 
maroon  being  almost  barbaric  in  its  rich¬ 
ness  in  some  of  the  more  recent  ones, 
but  of  moderate  priced  sorts  probably 
Iris  King  is  the  most  desirable  variety. 
In  this  the  yellow  is  clouded  to  old  gold, 
but  the  form  is  particularly  fine,  and  all 
in  all  it  is  very  desirable.  Of  this  same 
type,  but  wfith  the  yellow  omitted,  is  such 
a  fine  thing  as  Rhine  Nixe  with  white 
standards  and  with  deep  purple  falls 
beautifully  bordered  with  clear  white. 

Those  mentioned  here  are  only  a  few 
of  the  hundreds  of  varieties  listed  in  the 
catalogs  of  the  Iris  specialists,  but  they 
have  been  selected  -with  care  to  cover  a 
wide  range  and  to  include  nothing  not 
well  worth  growing  about  any  country 
home.  j.  Marion  shull. 


“Why  do  so  many  young  men  want  to 
leave  the  farm?”  “Hadn’t  noticed  that 
they  do,”  replied  Farmer  Corntossel. 
“Most  of  ’em  around  here  seem  to  have 
discovered  that  it  is  a  heap  harder  to  eat 
without  workin’  in  the  city  than  it  is  at 
the  dear  old  home.” — Washington  Star. 


Hardy,  dependable  seeds,  costing 
you  no  more  than  GOOD  seeds 
should. 

On  the  market  80  years,  making 
good  year  after  year. 

EVERY  SEED  YOU  NEED 
Flower,  Garden  or  Vegetable 

Buy  Ross’  Seed  and  pay  for 
Quality,  not  premiums,  etc.  You 
will  be  as  delighted  as  ourselves  if 
you  plant  Ross’  Seed  this  year. 
Send'  for  our  1926  Year  Book.  It 
is  interesting  reading,  is  profusely 
illustrated,  gives  prices,  etc.  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Buy  $1  worth  of  seeds  at  our  regular  price 
and  you  can  select  extra  seeds  valued  at 
25  cents  without  extra  charge.  With  a  $2 
purchase  you  select  extra  seeds  valued  at 
50  cents.  In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in 
bulk). 

The  brand  of  a  house  established  in 
1858.  Have  produced  wonderful  results.  We 
have  made  hosts  of  new  friends  yearly. 
K.  &  W.  Seeds  are  dependable,  handy; 
just  what  you  want,  for 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS,  etc. 

write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  profusely 
illustrated  catalog  No.  328. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY.  PORTLAND,  MAINE 


GENUINE 

Long  Island  Grown 

SEED  CORN 

LUCE’S  FAVORITE 
GOLDEN  NUGGET 


GERMINATION  90%  OR  OVER. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 
$4.00  per  bu.  10  bu.  lots  $3.50 


NASSAU  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

Hicksville,  Long  Island 


HARDY 
Ensilage 
Seed  Corn 


Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 
from  reliable  growers  in  the 
famous  West  Branch  Valley  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every 
, ,  .  .  field  producing  this  Corn  was 

-thoroughly  inspected  by  dlKintereMted  representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  Cornell  University.  We 
°,,,y  .?  limited  supply  of  good  seed  this  year. 
All  thoioughly  air-dried,  graded  and  shipped  in  new  bags. 


Write  tis  tor  samples,  prices  and  complete  description. 
Order  direct  from  growers  and  he  safe. 


Box  D 


GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 


Williamsport,  Pa. 


SENSATION -One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  75bushelsand 
upward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 

Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  15,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Rest 


Seed 


Potatoes ! 

Direct  from 
Growers 

Collegeinspection 
record  and  this 
trade  mark  on 
every  bag.  All 
varieties.  Send  for 
delivered  prices. 

kN.  Y.  Seed  Potato  Ats’n.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


My  frost-proof  cabbage  plants 
will  mature  hard  heads  three 
weeks  earlier  than  home  grown 
plants.  Varieties :  Copenhagen 
Market,  Wakefields,  Succession 
and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  par¬ 
cel  post,  500  for  $1.25,  1000  for 
$2.25,  postpaid.  By  express,  1000 
to  4000  at  $1.50  per  1000,  6000  to 
9000  at  SI. 25  per  1000.  10,000  and 
over  at  $1  per  1000.  Order  now. 
Prompt  shiraneuts— first  class 
P.  D.  FULWOOD  .  Tifton,  Ga. 


EUf  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  NURSERIES 

■  VV>  I  SALISBURY,  MD.  Catalog  FREE 

Largest  Growers  of  Strawberry  Plants  in  the  World 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


595 


Three  Sets  for  $l^Ve.en.(,o 

one  address  for  SI.  Save  50c.  Get  two  neighbors  to 
take  one  set  each,  from  you. 

Free 

Illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  and  illustrated 
instructionsfor  making  a  beautiful  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


Agawam 

Hardiest  kinds.  Once  planted  and  growing  you 
won’t  part  with  them  for  ten  times  their  cost. 
Every  home,  if  only  a  city  lot,  has  room  for  them. 
A  Large  amber-red  berries  on  big  bunches. 

Very  sweet.  Each  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10.00. 
Best  known  grape.  Sure  to  suceed.  Fine 

loncora  for  grape  juice  15c;  12.  $1.25;  100,  $8.00. 

XI I  (White  Concord).  Best  greenish- white 

grape  grown.  Each  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10. 

Ilf _ 1 _ Large  black  berries.  Bunches  big.  Extra 

f*  OiflCII  early,  hardy,  sweet.  20c;  12,  $1.50;  100,  $10. 

Strong,  well-rooted  vine*  ONI  Y  CA<* 
Set  of  four  be*t  varieties 

Postpaid  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


The  Templin-Bradley  Co. 

5716  Detroit  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  500.000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio 


The  Rockfall  Nursery  Co. 

Rockfall,  Connecticut 

OfFering:  Certified  Fruit  Trees  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  for  19I25-‘26 

Ask  About  Our  New  CORTLAND  APPLES 

Full  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubs.  Get  our  Catalogue. 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

1  Year  Trees,  3-5  ft . 60  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size,  2-3  ft . 50  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size,T-2  ft . 40  each  postpaid 

Scions  for  Grafting . 10  foot  postpaid 

Above  from  stock  direct  from  N.  Y,  Agl.  Exp.  Sta¬ 
tion.  No  orders  for  less  than  $1,  please. 

GEO.  A  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 
$27.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 
SilverColumbia,  Templar,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia, 
Mrs  Calvin  Coolidge.  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Premier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney.  Amer¬ 
ica,  Annie  Laurie.  Bloom  from  these  bushes  won 
1st  prize  at  the  International  FlowerShow,  New  York 
City,  four  years  in  succession,  1922,  1923,  1924,  1925. 
Hardy  CIIKYSAM'IIEMIM  PLANTS,  all  colors, 
$1.25  per  dozen.  $10  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 
LIL'k  OK  TIIE  4  ALLEY,  one  of  the  sweetest  Rowers 
that  grows,  two  year-old  pips,  25  for  $1;  100  for  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  insured  delivery.  Honorable  treatment  guarani  ’J. 
Circular  by  request. 

REYNOLDS  FARM  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


i BEAUTI  FY^QUR-  HOME 

[  )  Buy  direct  from  grower  and  save 
money.  Fruit,  shade,  ornamental 
trees;  evergreens;  shrubs;  hedpre 
)lants;  asparagus  and  email 
ruits.  Satisfaction  assured.  Cat¬ 
alog  and  bargain  lists  free. 
Corson  s  Nurseries,  Avondale,  Pa. 


WSTREIS 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine.  Cheap.  2  sample  Grape-Vines  mailed  for  25c. 
Catalog free.WestHlll  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box3  Fredonia,  N.T, 


DCArU  TREES,  8c  ALL  FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE 
rt-MVn  VINES,  QUALITY  STOCK. 

B0RLING  0-RN  MADISON.  OHIO 


ROSS’ 
EUREKA  CORN 


RN  -J 


The  wonder  Ensilage  Corn,  hs  pk.  55  cts.,  pk.  95  cts. 
bushel  (56  lbs.)  $3.50.  10  bushels  or  over  $3.40 

per  bushel.  Every  bushel  put  up  in  our  Trade- 
marked  bags.  Write  for  our  128-page  free  Catalog, 

KOSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


H0LG0  Southern  Ensilage  Corn  S^roTm^ 

makes  the  heaviest  and  thickest  fodder.  Big  money 
maker  for  the  Dairy  Farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO.  llox  605  Csnion,  Ohio 


LANC.Sure  Crop  Seed  Corn 

Best  for  silage  or  grain.  Free  samples  and  prices. 

NOAH  HERSHEY  Parkesburo,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Choice  Yellow  State  Seed  Corn 
(Test  94).  $»  bn.  Victory  Seed  Oats,  $1  bu.  Bags  Free. 
F.  W.  COHOON  Kent,  New  York 


DeLUE’S  Golden  Giant  SWEET  CORN 

Black  wax  bush  beans,  25c  lb. ;  $1  5  lbs.,  prepaid;  $12  100 
lbs.,  f.  o.  b.  UURT8.BROWN  Hollis,  N.  II. 


0(]  Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.10. 
UU  Cannas.  Catalogue.  A.  SHERMAN  Chicopee  Falle,  Blass. 


ftl  A  Rif!!  IIC  20  exquisitely  beautiful  varieties,  $1. 
U  LMUIULUd  All  colors.  None  alike.  Satisfaction 
gua’rtd.  Price  list  free.  Gelser  Bros,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS 


Beautiful  assorted  colors 
#1  per  doz.,  Postpaid. 

STUART  BRIGGS. Port  Gibson, N.Y 


Gladiolus  Satisfaction 

E.  N.  TILTON 


is  result  from  bulbs  grown  by 
us.  Send  for  list. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Overhead  Irrigation 

I  am  planning  overhead  irrigation  on 
a  small  scale  this  coming  Summer.  Has 
it  proven  a  paying  thing  on  garden  truck, 
especially  onions  and  head  lettuce?  I 
plan  on  three  lines  of  pipe  each  150  ft. 
long,  getting  the  water  from  a  creek  525 
feet  away  from  garden  and  I  should 
judge  30  ft.  below  garden  level.  How 
large  should  the  sprinkler  pipes  be?  How 
large  should  the  feed  pipe  be  to  use  the 
three  lines  at  one  time?  I  think  100  ft. 
of  pipe  with  nozzle  3  ft.  apart  takes 
seven  gallons  per  minute.  What  kind  of 
force  pumps  are  generally  used  with 
sprinkler  system?  Would  a  three-horse 
gasoline  engine  take  care  of  outfit?  Are 
those  automatic  pipe  turners  successful 
and  necessary  to  good  irrigation?  What 
percentage  of  the  'New  York  variety  head 
lettuce  forms  good  marketable  heads, 
under  good  conditions,  such  as  irriga¬ 
tion,  good  soil,  etc.?  ii.  w.  p. 

Ludington,  Mich. 

Overhead  irrigation  is  proving  to  be  a 
very  profitable  thing,  especially  on  soils 
that  are  not  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
for  those  crops  which  require  quick 
growth  and  much  water,  such  as  onions, 
lettuce,  celery,  cabbage,  beets  and  so  on. 

Distributing  lines  less  than  300  ft. 
long  may  be  of  1-in.  pipe  ,and  the  last 
75  ft.  of  that  may  be  of  %-in.  pipe  if 
the  operator  wants  to  save  a  little  ex¬ 
pense  on  the  cost  of  installation.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  use  it  because  it  gets 
bent  easily,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  it 
perfectly  straight  again.  A  feed  pipe 
1^2  in.  in  diameter  would  be  large  enough 
for  three  distributing  lines,  each  150  ft. 
long.  However,  if  the  feed  line  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  ground,  I  would  put  in 
a  2-in.  pipe,  so  that  additions  may  be 
made  at  a  future  time,  without  digging 
up  the  pipe  line. 

The  very  finest  pumps  are  run  by  elec¬ 
tricity  and  are  equipped  with  the  auto¬ 
matic  switch,  so  that  it  will  maintain 
a  desired  pressure  without  attention.  The 
next  best  is  the  gasolene  engine  with  the 
pump  built  as  part  of  the  engine.  A 
separate  pump  with  belt  attachment  is 
an  added  nuisance.  A  pressure  of  about 
40  lbs.  is  required  at  the  nozzles  in  the 
overhead  lines.  When  the  pressure  is 
below  30  the  streams  are  short  and  spat¬ 
ter  ;  a  pressure  over  50  lbs.  causes  the 
stream  to  break  up  info  a  mist  so  that 
it  does  not  carry ;  if  about  the  right 
pressure  is  carried  the  tiny  streams  from 
each  nozzle  will  carry  25  feet  and  come 
down  in  an  ideal  sprinkle,  so  that  the 
ground  will  absorb  it  nicely.  It  required 
an  additional  pound  of  pressure  at  the 
pump  for  every  2  ft.  the  pump  is  below 
the  overhead  sprinkling  lines.  With  an 
electric  pump  the  pressure  gauge  could 
be  set  and  the  operator  could  run  one  oi 
more  lines  at  a  time ;  however,  with  a 
gasolene  engine  it  is  more  difficult  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  flow. 

A  three-horsepower  engine  would  be 
plenty  large  enough  for  your  needs. 

The  automatic  pipe-turners  are  success¬ 
ful  and  profitable,  but  not  necessary,  es¬ 
pecially  on  a  porous  soil. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  say  what 
percentage  of  New  York  lettuce  will  head. 
I  have  grown  50  acres  of  it  during  the 
last  six  years.  When  plants  are  set  out 
very  early  in  the  Spring  and  have  plenty 
of  room  a  very  large  percentage  will  form 
splendid  heads  under  favorable  conditions, 
while  late  Spring  crops  and  early  Fall 
crops  are  more  uncertain.  The  moder¬ 
ately  late  crops  usually  cut  quite  a  high 
per  cent.  We  average  about  65  per  cent 
cut  for  market  on  the  Pine  Brook  Farm 
in  Northern  New  Jersey. 

BOSCOE  DE  BAUN. 


Effects  of  Nitrogen  and 
Phosphoric  Acid 

There  are  many  questions  about  the 
effect  of  chicken  manure  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  the 
maturity  of  the  crop.  Generally  when  a 
large  quantity  of  available  nitrogen  is 
used  the  ripening  of  the  crop  is  delayed. 
The  nitrogen  pushes  the  plant  into  quick 
and  active  growth,  and  if  there  is  a  good 
supply  of  it  this  growth  is  often  con¬ 
tinued  past  the  time  when  naturally  the  | 
plants  would  mature.  So  that  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  a  supply  of  available  nitro¬ 
gen  will  prolong  growth  and  retard  de¬ 
velopment. 

Phosphoric  acid  will  act  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  manner  and  serve  to  develop  fruit 
and  seed  earlier.  That  is,  the  phosphor¬ 
us  will  hasten  maturity  and  seed  de¬ 
velopment  while  nitrogen  acts  to  prolong 
growth,  and  retard  ripening. 


And  Backed  By  A  Big 

Reliable  Growers*  Association 


Profit  this  year  by  the  efforts  of  the  largest 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers’  Organization  in 
the  world,  who  are  producing  and  marketing 
only  reliable  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed  from  State 
Certified  fields,  packed  in  sealed  bags  bearing 
the  Blackfoot  Brand  and  with  the  official  Cer¬ 
tification  tag  of  the  State  of  Idaho  attached. 

All  reliable  dealers  can  supply  you . 

Idaho  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed  Growers*  Association 

BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO 

GRIMM 


Takes  the  “Guess”  Out 
of  Your  Fruit  Growing 

This  big,  handsome  book  tells  how,  in  1925, 
85,000  of  the  million  Kelly  Trees  were  certified 
to  be  “True-to-Name”  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  whose  Lead  Seal 
stays  on  the  tree  until  it  bears.  Contains  much 
valuable,  helpful  fruit-growing  information. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Kellys’  Trees. 
All  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings  —  not  piece  roots  —  which  means 
better  and  larger  crops. 

Writenowforyourcopy  of  thebig  Kelly  Cat¬ 
alog.  Then  order  soon  to  insure  getting  your 
share  of  our  guaranteed  “True-to-Name”  stock. 
We  have  no  agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Cherry  St.  Established  1830  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals .  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
Certified  Fruit  Trees  ~ 


And  the  forflanii  Annie  ,la7e  thousands  Of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the 

^  1  ,*7  ,  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to 

. U.  beanll.£  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree 
tint!  it  comes  into  fruiting.  MALONEY’S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 
is  all  guaianteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition.  For  over  40  years  we 
have  been  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers  prices.  Send  Today  for  our  FREE  Spring  Catalog. 
It  tells  the  things  3  ou  should  know  about  our  business  and  will  save  you  money,  Every  order,  large  or 
w 'Li  '  P  unstaking  attention.  We  pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  44  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 
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Gladiolus  Book  Free 


Write  for  my  new  booklet  “THE 
GLADIOLUS  BEAUTIFUL.”  Has 
32  pages,  complete  color-descrip¬ 
tions  of  175  fine  varieties,  (many 
new)  cultural  hints,  collections, 
special  offers,  and  contains  30  illus¬ 
trations.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail.  IT’S  FREE  I 
Rainbow  Collection 


One  bulb  each  of  thirty  different 
varieties,  many  rare  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  lavender,  orange,  rose, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3  if  separately  labeled. 
Will  bloom  this  first  summer,  and 
give  you  pleasure  for  years  to  come. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Sent  postpaidwith  easy 
planting  directions  for  only  $1.00. 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET.  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 

Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ers.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  these  at  small  outlay. 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry 

Plum  and  Pear  Trees — all  budded  from  bear¬ 
ing  orchards .  Also  Grapes,  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  of  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  ;  also  Price  List. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 
Box  1  4  Berlin,  Maryland 


FROST-  P-LL„~„  PLANTS.  Wakefields, Copenhagen,  Flats 
PROOF  uauoage  300— $X;500— $1. 50;  1,000— $2 .50,  postpaid. 
10,000,  collect,  $45.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin.  Virginia 


DflTATnCQ  Bliss,  Cobbler,  Green  Mt.,  Ohio.  Queen,  Rose, 
rU  I  fl  I  UCO  Russet. SixWks.  Others.  CHAS.  FORD, Fishers, N.Y. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


■y  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  "  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Height!,  Ohio 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
FreeGatalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  baying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country, 

Hew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  til  New  Albany,  but. 


TREES  £  PLANTS 

LOW  PRICES -CHOICE  STOCK 


'"THOUSANDS  of  Fruit  Trees,  all  best 
I  varieties.  Peaches  aspeeialty.  Ever- 
greens.Shrubbery, including  unusual 
ly  fine  California  Privet  and  Japan 
ese  Barberry.  Buy  direct  from  the  grower 
at  growers  low  prices.  Write  for  price  list 
WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Dept.  129  Westminster,  Maryland 
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i*  SIMPSON'S  „ 
PURITY  BRAND 


$q  oo 

*7 1 


99.0%  Pure:  80.0%  Growth. 

Tested  in  Washington.  %7Perh"- 
Highest  Grade  Seed  obtainable. 
Also  Alsike  Clover.  Red  Clover,  White 
Clover,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover. 
Orchard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Timothy,  Red  Top.  Soja  Beans,  Cow 
Reas,  Seed  Oats,  Alaska  Seed  Peas, 
Pasture  Mixtures,  etc.  Inoculation  for 
Legumes. 

Write  today  for  free  samples,  complete 
Price  List  and  valuable  information 
THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 
320  Palderst on  Street,  Baltimore,  lid. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1926  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
W rite  today  foryour  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 
72  Market  St.,  Salisbury, 


’JfH' 


I 


>  L.V 


f 


FLOWERING  CRABS 

20  kinds,  beautiful  in  bloom  and  in  Fall 

NEW  APPLES 

Cortland,  Medina,  Early  McIntosh, 
Delicious  1940,  etc.  Cayuga  &  Bose  Pears. 
Baldwin  and  R.  I.  Greening  Apple  Trees, 
excellent  type.  Write  for  free  price  list. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  INC. 
Geneseo,  New  York 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  PowerCultivator 
Gardeners  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Catalog 
Freo 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  AS£SSfsus 

Plant  our  Plants  for  BIG  PROFITS 

Well  rooted,  high  grade,  fresh  dug  Sen.  Dunlap,  Dr. 
Burrell,  75c  pet  100,  $3.75per  1000.  Aroma,  BigLate, 
Big  Joe,  Luptou,  PREMIER,  85c  per  100,  $4.50  per 
1000.  Klondyke,  Gandy ,  Missionary,  80e  per  100,  $4.00 
per  1000.  Chesapeake,  Horsey,  Eaton,  $1.25  per  100, 
$7  00  per  1000.  Bubacli,  Cooper,  90c  per  100,$5.00per 
1000.  Champion  E.  B.,  $1.50  per  100,  $9.00  per  1000. 
Progressive  E.  B.,  $1.30  per  100,  $7.50  per  1000.  Free 
descriptive  catalog  giving  cultural  directions. 
RAYNER  BROS.  COMPANY  •  SALISBURY,  MD. 


SPRING  SPECIALS  Prepaid. 
6  Delphinium  Plants,  1  year,  Hardy.  (Blue.) 

8  Beautiful  Cannas,  mixed  colors  ;  20  S  u  p  er  b 
Gladiolus  Bulbs,  mixed  colors;  3  selections, 
only . $2.50.  Catalog  free. 

WM.P.  YEAGLE  Bristol  Pa.  Dept.  R 


Rocnhorrv  Plante  Certified  disease  free.  Leading 
tido)JUCIIjf  ilalllo  varieties  i  n  c  1  n  d  i  u  g  Latham, 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List 
free.  15EKT  BAKER  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


|/.|L„  Premier  Strawberry  Plants,  $8.50—1,000. 

RGIIOg  ROBERT  SMITH  Nassawadox,  Virginia 

/-»»  HUAI  I  5  large  varieties.  26  bulbs,  $1;  100.  $8.  4 

^iL/lllIULI  large  named  Dahlias.  $1.35.  List  free. 
Floral  Croft  a.  »v  mover  Perkasie,  Pa. 


PI  JiniAl  I  Improved  mixture,  largest  size  bulbs, 
ULHUIUL!  blooming  this  season.  St. 50  per  100. 
Cannas,  15,  S1.O0.  P.  D.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Good  named,  mixed ,  unlabeled,  15  for  6  4 

Choice  named,  unlabeled,  12  for . v  I 

Choice  named,  labeled,  12  for .  $2 

H.  O.  BENEDICT  Meadow  Brook,  N,  Y . 


HA  111  IH  Dill  DC  Price  list  free.  This  adv.  good  for 
UnllLIH  BULDv  S0c  on  your  first  order  for  $1,50  or 
over.  Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Kendall  Belfast,  Maine 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  weights.  Hill  selected,  high 

yieldingstraius,grownby  R. APPLETON  &  SONS. Canandaigua, N. V. 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333W. 30th St., N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  If  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "sQuare  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


modern,  attractive  outfit  is  strictly 
high-grade  throughout.  It  is  guaranteed  as 
such.  Regular  sizes.  Even  your  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed.  Price  quoted  includes  free  delivery. 


Freight  Paid  on  All  Smyth-Despard  Products 

On  orders  amounting  to  $  1  O  or  over 

PITCHER  5POUT  PUMP,  a  most  popular  and 

serviceable  kitchen  pump  for  wells  or  cisterns 
20  ft.  deep  or  less.  Revolving  top;  handle 
turns  in  any  direction .  Strong  and  well-made . 
Seh-drained.  Tapped  in  base  •%  Ef 
to  receive  iron  pipe,  only  ,  . 
pipe  guaranteed  new,  absolutely  At*  a  ft 
1  11  highest  grade.  3  sizes— only  a  ,l* 

SAVE  ONE-THIRD  —  Get  Wholesale  Prices 
with  the  Smyth-Despard  FREE  CATALOG, 
on  heating  and  plumbing  supplies,  water  systems,  etc. 
Sail  faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  on  all 
products.  Freight  prepaid. 


SMYTH-DESPARD  COMPANY, 7-13  Hubbell  Si.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


KESTER 

READY  TO  USB 

METAL  MENDER 

The  Household  Solder 


Right  on  the  road,  where  most 
troubles  occur,  ia  where  Kester 
Metal  Mender  proves  its  value. 
A  little  heat — a  touch  of  Kester 
—and  many  a  rattle,  squeak 
or  leak  is  remedied  forever. 
Always  keep  a  can  of  this  gen¬ 
uine  solder  Metal  Mender  in 
your  tool  kit. 

Tour  Dealer  Can  Supply  Tou 


Soldering 

Booklet 

“It’«  a 
Cinch  to 
/  Solder” 

Upon 

Request 


Sh 


CHICACO  SOLDER  COMPANY 

4201-122  Wrightwood  Ave., Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


J 


eV<> 


Repair 

ma%. 


your 


start  easy. 


This  rut  shows  the  Atlwood 
End  Thrust  Bearing  installed',  _  ,  „  .  ,  „  . 

behind  the  lower  fan  belt  IllSt3.ll  &n  AttWOOd  Lnd 

pulley.  Remove  two  bolts  and  Thrust  Bearing  in  10  min- 
the  bearing  slips  in  place.  utes  with  screw  driver  and 

wrench.  Holds  maprneto  in  place.  Hot  spark  and  easy 
starting  assured.  Holds  crankshaft  in  right  position. 
Prevents  piston  slap.  Saves  wear  on  bearings.  Cuts 
down  vibration.  Makes  smooth  motor.  Stops  knocks 
in  many  cases.  A  $20.00  repair  job  for  $1.00. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  them,  send  $1.00  money 
order  and  we’ll  mail  you  one  postpaid.  Money  back  if 
you’re  not  satisfied. 

ATTWOOD  BRASS  WORKS  G^5d  K.sffiTa„ 


SI 

PI 

BAY  TO  DOUBLE 
KAI  THE  DOLLARS 

1  AT  HARVEST 

_ 1 

For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles 


You  Need  OSPRAYMO  Sprayers 


The  wheels  do  the  pumping  and  the  air  chamber 
holds  a  strong,  constant  pressure  which  drives  line 
spray  mixture  home  to  every  part  of  foliage — 
above  and  below.  Sprays  potatoes,  beans,  vege¬ 
tables — 4  or  G  rows  at  once.  No  cost  for  power 

Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 
until  vou  know  the 
OSP11AYMO  line, 
Includes  power  pr- 
chard  rigs,  barrel, 
bucket,  knapsack 
and  hand  sprayers. 
Write  direct  today 
for  catalog  to  Field 
Force  Pump  Co., 
Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.Y 


FROST  PROOF 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

VARIETIES-.  CHARLESTON  and  JEltSEV  WAKEFIELDS, 
COI'EMIAIIEN  MARKET,  SUCCESSION  and  ELAT  DUTCH. 
TOMATO,  RONNIE  REST,  EA ULIANA,  LIVINGSTON  GLOItEand 
GREATER  BALTIMORE.  Prices, ParcelPostPaid, 500— $1.50; 
1.000— $2.50;  5,000and  over,  express  collect,  $1.25  per  1,000. 
We  guarantee  to  ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  that 
will  please  you.  Tilton  Potato  Co..  Inc.,  Tlfton,  Georgia 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

We  have  between  one  and  two  millions  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field  and  two  and  three  millions  Copenhagen  Market 
cabbage  plants  which  will  be  ready  for  shipment  about 
April  the  fifteenth  to  twentieth.  Copenhagen  planted 
ill  February.  Prices  by  express,  F.  O.  B.  here  :  1,000  to 
4.000  at  $1.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000  to  9,000  at  $1.25  ;  10,000  and 
over  at  $1.00  Money  with  order.  Should  you  desire  ship¬ 
ment  by  parcel  post,  add  $1.00  per  1,000  to  above  prices 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.,  Yonges  Island,  S.  C. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  you,  \ 
Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc.  f  ^ 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp-  K 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Khubarb,  Asparagus 
plants,  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs. 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


The  LeadingCALIFORNIA  PRIVET  Hedge  Plant 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots.  Sweet  Potato  Plants, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  L.  &  F.  Donclero,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


sale  Certified  Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Grop  Seed  Corn 

from  my  own  farm.  Shelled  and  graded,  $2.25  per  bu. 
F.  O.  li.  JOHN  K.  HERSHEY  It.  2  Ronks.  Pa. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Dimensions  of  Apple  Boxes 

What  is  size  of  the  “Boston  box”  and 
also  the  Northwestern  apple  box,  the  in¬ 
side  dimension,  together  with  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  material  and  kind?  s.  m.  g. 

Baldw'.nsville,  N.  Y. 

The  Massachusetts  standard  box  for 
farm  produce  measures  17%  x  12%  x 
7 1-16  in.  inside  measurements.  The 
standard  apple  box  of  the  Northwest  is 
IS  x  11%  x  IO14  inside  measurements. 

The  Boston  box  is  usually  made  of 
pine,  %  in.  one-piece  ends,  and  %  in. 
sides  and  bottoms.  When  apples  are 
packed  in  the  box  two  “risers”  %  in. 
square  are  needed  for  the  ends  of  the 
box,  and  three  slats  %  x  1%  in.  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  cover. 

Of  course  boxes  are  made  of  all  mate¬ 
rials.  Chestnut,  wormy  pine  or  spruce, 
and  knotty  lumber  as  are  sometimes  used 
make  unattractive  and  unserviceable 
boxes.  In  the  long  run  it  is  found  that 
little  is  saved  by  putting  up  good  articles 
in  cheap,  unattractive  containers,  so 
that  for  the  most  part  good  pine  without 
too  many  knots  is  the  material  most 
used. 

The  standard  Western  apple  box  is 
made  of  %  in.  ends  and  %  in.  sides. 
Top  and  bottom  are  %  in.  stuff  in  two 
pieces  each.  H.  B.  T. 

Bottle-grafting  the  Avocado 

The  picture  accompanying  is  taken 
from  a  government  publication — a  report 
of  the  experiment  station  in  Porto  Itico. 
Various  methods  of  propagating  the 
avocado  or  “alligator  pear,”  are  given  in 


this  report,  including  the  plan  of  bottle¬ 
grafting  shown  in  the  picture.  In  using 
this  method  an  oblique  slit  is  made  well 
up  on  a  long  scion.  This  is  then  placed 
saddle  fashion  on  a  stock  that  has  been 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  the  union  be¬ 
ing  secured  by  waxed  tape.  The  base  of 
the  scion  is  put  into  a  bottle  of  water 
until  the  new  growth  has  developed  and 
hardened. 


Grapes  for  Massachusetts 

1.  My  land  is  suited  to  Concord 
grapes,  but  too  late  for  varieties  matur¬ 
ing  after  Concord.  What  grapes  would 
you  advise  me  to  plant  to  have  a  good 
rotation  from  early  up  to  and  including 
Concord?  2.  Of  the  following  varieties 
what  would  you  advise  for  my  trade : 
Agawam,  Barry,  Brighton,  Concord, 
Delaware,  Early  Daisy,  Herbert,  Bindley, 
Ducile,  Lutie.  Moore,  Niagara,  Salem, 
Winchell  and  Worden?  3.  Of  this  selec¬ 
tion  of  15,  which  would  you  class  as 
best  commercial  varieties,  best  quality, 
hardiest,  highest  producers,  highest  pop¬ 
ularity?  H.  F.  R. 

Littleton,  Mass. 

1.  Portland,  Ontario,  Daisy,  Lutie, 
Worden,  Brighton,  Delaware,  Lucile,  Ni¬ 
agara. 

2.  Agawam,  Brighton,  Concord,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lucile,  Lutie,  Niagara,  Daisy  and 
Worden. 

3.  Commercial  varieties,  Brighton,  Con¬ 
cord,  Delaware,  Daisy,  Lucile,  Lutie, 
Moore,  Niagara  and  Worden.  Best  qual¬ 
ity,  Agawam,  Brighton,  Concord,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Herbert,  Bindley,  Salem  and 
Worden,  Hardiest,  Agawam,  Concord, 


Delaware,  Daisy  and  Worden.  Highest 
producers,  Agawam,  Brighton,  Concord, 
Delaware,  Daisy,  Lucile,  Niagara,  Win¬ 
chell  and  Worden.  Highest  popularity, 
Concord,  Delaware,  Niagara  and  Worden. 

F.  E.  G. 

Hybridizing  Yam  and 
Sweet  Potato 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  cross  a 
sweet  potato  with  a  yam?  I  have  heard 
that  it  can  be  done,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  do  it.  D.  II.  G. 

Dayton,  N.  J. 

In  order  to  cross  or  hybridize  two 
plants  such  as  the  yam  and  the  sweet 
potato,  it  is  necessary  to  have  them 
flower  and  produce  seed.  The  yam  and 
the  sweet  potato  do  not  do  this  in  New 
Jersey.  In  fact,  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  attempting  to  do  crossing 
work  with  yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  has 
been  obliged  to  seek  out  such  places  as 
the  Virgin  Islands.  In  other  words,  the 
season  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  not 
long  and  warm  enough  for  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  to  produce  flowers  and  seed. 

M.  A.  BLAKE, 

Chief  in  Horticulture. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
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for  Economical  Transportation 


Price  £xr  Price 

Value  for  Value 

Think  how  low  the  recent  reduction  of 
Chevrolet  prices  brings  the  cost  of  a  fully 
equipped  automobile.  Compare  what  you 
get  for  Chevrolet’s  new  low  prices  with 
any  other  car  in  the  world. 

Remember  that  Chevrolet  equipment  in¬ 
cludes,  three-speed  transmission,  disc 
clutch,  Duco  finish,  Alemite  lubrication 
—on  closed  models  Fisher  Bodies  and  bal¬ 
loon  tires  and  scores  of  other  features 
essential  on  a  modern  motor  car. 

Remember  that  Chevrolet  provides  a 
performance  so  smooth — so  powerful  that 
it  will  amaze  you.  Skim  over  country 
roads.  Plow  through  mud  and  sand.  Rush 
up  hills  that  balk  bigger  and  higher 
priced  cars.  One  ride  in  the  Improved 
Chevrolet  will  convince  you  that  equal 
power,  flexibility,  comfort  and  beauty 
cannot  be  obtained  at  anywhere  near 
its  price. 


Now,  more  than  ever  before,  check  price 
for  price  and  value  for  value — and  you 
will  buy  a  Chevrolet! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
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Making  DOLLARS 


grow  on  TREES 


“The  use  of  twenty  cents  worth  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per 
tree  resulted  in  an  increased  yield  of  more  than  a  barrel 
of  fruit  per  tree” — so  says  the  Maine  Agricultural  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  in  a  recent  Bulletin.  That  is  certainly 
making  dollars  grow  on  trees. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  ideal  form  to  apply  nitrogen  in  the  sod  or¬ 
chard.  It  furnishes  the  trees  with  just  the  right  plant  food  at  just  the 
right  time.  Five  to  ten  pounds  spread  about  the  roots  of  each  tree 
about  three  weeks  before  the  pink  blossom  stage,  will  show  remark¬ 
able  results  when  the  crop  is  harvested. 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


Nitrate  of  Soda  for  orchards  has  been  tried  out  and  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  Ohio  and  others. 

Our  free  bulletins  contain  valuable  information  which  has  helped 
thousands  of  farmers  to  grow  bigger  and  better  crops.  They  tell  how 
and  when  to  apply  Nitrate  of  Soda  for  best  results.  A  postal  10  our 
nearest  office  will  bring  them  to  you.  Name  crops  in  which  you  are 
most  interested  and,  for  our  information,  mention  the  number  2008. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda — educational  bureau 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 

Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  401  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

701  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  55  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


BURBANK 

TOMATO 


Earliest  of  All 

“By  far  rhe  earliest,  smooth¬ 
est,  largest,  most  productive 
and  best  of  all  early  Tomatoes,” 
says  Luther  Burbank.  The  skin  slips  freely  from 
the  firm  flesh,  making  it  especially  desirable  for 
salads.  Unsurpassed  for  canning.  Your  garden  is 
not  complete  without  this  wonderful  Burbank  cre¬ 
ation.  Send  15c  for  packet;  or  25c  for  two  packets 
(postage  or  coins). 

Our  1926  Catalog  has  over  150  pictures  and  de¬ 
scribes  all  the  best  Vegetables  and  the  loveliest 
Flowers.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

15  Elm  Street  Marblehead,  Mass 

In  Business  Since  1856 


GREGORY'S  Seed? 


FRUIT  TREES 

Evergreens,  Grape  Vines.  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 
\  1  T.soo  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 

Apple  IlcCS  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  years, 
i  to  o  feet,  2oc  each. 

Peach  Trees  Elberta,  J.  H,  Hale.  2  to  314  ft.,  15c  each. 

Concord  Grape  Vines  l fS^ueeSSSi,9iM !«!•  \Z. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offered 
strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
"The  Heme  of  Coed  Nursery  Sleek"  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“PEDIGREED  POTATOES” 

Certified  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Inspected  by  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  If  in  want  of  seed 
that  will  grow  a  bumper  crop  write 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y . 

For  Sale-SEED  POTATOES  Russets  G  r  6  6  n 


-SIMPSON'S- 


jlPUiyTY  BRAND 
$1 722  per  bu. 

Best  grade,  hardy  northern 
grown.  99.50%  pure;  90%  growth.  Test¬ 
ed  in  Washington.  Adapted  to  your  soil. 

Also  Alsike  Clover,  Alfalfa  Clover, White 
Clover.  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Or¬ 
chard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Red  Top,  Soja  Beans, Cow  Peas,  Seed 
Oats,  Alaska  Seed  Peas,  Pasture  Mixtures, 
etc.  Inoculation  for  Legumes. 

Write  today  for  free  samples,  complete 
price  list  and  valuable  information. 

THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 

202  Balderston  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


orn 


SILAGE 

and 

CRIB 


Hoffman's  Seeds  PAY! 


or  any  White  Sprout  varieties. 

GROVER-SCHULTHEIS  CO  .  Inc. 


M  o  u  n  tains, 
Get  our  Prices, 

HORNELL,  N.Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

N,  A.  BAKER  &  SONS _ Fairport,  N.  V. 

Certified  Rural  Russets  disease  free.  Attractive  prices. 

Offer  Alpha  Earley.  Write  today.  LEWIS  T0AN,  Perry,  N.  T. 

GERMAN  IRIS- Tawny  Day  Lily 

Six  strong  roots  of  either  sent  postpaid  for  HI. 

T.  B.  SHAW  Lincoln,  Mass. 


Our*  ‘Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  ”  i  s 
the  best  all-around  Corn — a 
great  silage  Corn  that  also  husks 
out  well.  Matures  well  to  the 
north.  Also ‘‘ White  CapYellowDent” 
and  other  splendid  varieties. 

Write  today  for  free  Samples 
and  complete  Catalog  of  all 
Farm  Seeds. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  15  F  Landisville,  Lane.  Co. ,  Pa. 


IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  BERRY  PLANTS 

and  I  believe  my  plants  will  please  you. 


NOW 

COLUMBIAN  PURPLE  RASPBERRY 

stands  supreme  as  a  heavy  yielder  of  delicious  berries. 

25  plant*  only  *1  ;  lOO  for  $«  ;  1,000  lor  $25.  The 
N.  Y.  Station  Strawberries— Beacon,  Boquet  and  Bliss — 
100  plants  only  $1.25.  Two-year  Washington  Aspar¬ 
agus— lOO  plants  $1.25.  All  plants  postpaid.  Circ.  free, 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

300  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $2  ”” 

150  Sen.  Dunlap  150  Warfields 

HAMPTON  &  SON  It.  7  Bangor,  Michigan 

WILSON  SOJA  BHNS 

order.  Richard  Wolter,  Greenwood,  Delaware 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Charcoal  for  Fertilizer 

Is  charcoal  dust  used  to  any  extent  as 
fertilizer,  and  would  it  be  of  any  value 
on  a  clay  soil  except  in  a  mechanical 
way?  Would  it  be  any  better  or  as  good 
as  sharp  sand  for  loosening  up  a  clay 
garden  Soil  ?  c.  E.  w. 

Grosse  He,  Mich. 

Charcoal  dust  is  quite  frequently  used 
by  market  gardeners,  especially  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  The  charcoal  contains 
little  if  any  actual  plant  food,  but  it  has 
the  power  of  containing  gases,  and  will 
hold  some  forms  of  nitrogen  quite  well. 
It  also  has  some  little  effect  in  sweeten¬ 
ing  the  soil.  It  has  the  power  of  opening 
up  a  clay  soil  and  would,  we  think,  on 
the  whole  be  better  for  Ibis  purpose  than 
ordinary  sand.  The  chief  value  of  the 
charcoal  in  farming  or  gardening  seems 
to  be  in  darkening  the  color  of  the  soil. 
The  dark  colored  soil  is  more  likely  to 
attract  and  retain  heat,  and  soils  treated 
with  charcoal  or  soot  are  often  earlier 
for  that  reason.  As  a  deodorizer,  char¬ 
coal  is  very  good.  Its  power  of  absorb¬ 
ing  gases  is  remarkable.  This  can  be 
seen  by  covering  the  body  of  a  rat  or 
similar  animal  with  a  pile  of  charcoal. 
Little,  if  any  odor,  will  be  apparent  in 


Twig  is  one  of  those  varieties  which  are 
classed  as  shy  bearers.  Lack  of  proper 
pollination  may  be  playing  its  part  in 
your  case,  poor  vigor  may  be  resulting 
in  poorer  set  of  fruit,  and  frost  injury 
may  be  another  contributing  factor,  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  the  very  nature 
of  the  variety  is  light  cropping.  Accord¬ 
ingly  there  is  really  little  to  do.  If, 
however,  the  trees  bloom  heavily  but  set 
no  fruit,  try  an  application  of  3  or  4  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  just  as  the  buds  are 
showing  green  this  Spring.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  making  excessively 
long  growth — 2  to  3  ft. — then  it  is  quite 
in  order  to  slow  them  up  by  putting 
them '  into  sod,  ringing,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Ordinarily  ringing  is  no-t  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  It  is  an  emergency  measure, 
and  the  harmful  effect  that  may  show 
up  in  later  years  may  offset  any  possible 
advantage.  The  procedure  is  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  downward  movement  of 
sap  by  removing  some  of  the  bark.  Some¬ 
times  a  knife  cut  alone  is  sufficient.  At 
other  times  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  bark 
may  be  removed  and  in  extreme  cases 
a  half-inch  is  taken  off  completely  around 


An  Attractive 

this  pile,  yet  after  a  time,  it  will  be 
found  that  practically  all  the  body  ex¬ 
cept  the  bones,  has  been  absorbed  and 
retained  by  (he  charcoal. 

Phosphorus  for  Beans 

I  plowed  five  acres  of  one-year  clover 
sod  in  the  Fall,  turning  under  the  second 
growth.  Most  of  the  field  was  coated 
with  straw  before  plowing.  I  wish  to 
plant  beans,  and  have  about  two  bushels 
per  acre  of  wood  ashes  for  it.  What 
would  you  advise  to  mix  with  this  to 
make  it  drill  well  and  fertilize  the  beans 
to  best  advantage?  My  idea  is  that  lied 
Kidney  beans  need  potash  to  stimulate 
growth  and  prevent  blight.  What  is  the 
best  . form  of  commercial  potash  to  use? 
Would  stone  lime  be^  good  to  mix  with 
the  ashes  for  drilling?  C.  M.  D. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

While  .a  moderate  amount  of  potash 
will  pay  on  many  soils,  phosphorus  is  the 
element  most  needed  in  bean  culture. 
Many  farmers  who  grow  beans  commer¬ 
cially  in  a  rotation  which  includes  clover 
use  acid  phosphate  alone  and  get  good 
crops.  Two  bushels  of  wood  ashes  per 
acre  would  be  a  very  small  dose  for  an 
acre — giving  only  about  4  lbs.  of  potash 
We  have  never  found  it  satisfactory  to 
try  to  mix  wood  ashes  with  other  chem¬ 
icals.  The  ashes  are  so  fine  and  powdery 
that  they  do  not  make  a  good  mix¬ 
ture.  If  you  feel  that  potash  is  needed 
or  desirable  we  should  use  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  acid  phosphate,  by  weight,  to 
one  part  muriate  of  potash,  say  500  lbs. 
of  the  mixture  per  acre. 


Arkansas  Trees  Do  Not 
Bear 

About  a  year  ago  IT.  B.  T.  told  that 
by  cutting  a  strip  of  bark  from  the  under 
side  of  an  apple  tree  limb  it  would  make 
the  limb  bear  fruit,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
I  have  100  Black  Twig  trees,  12  years 
old,  that  have  never  borne  to  any  extent. 
In  fact,  they  never  bear  but  a  dozen  or 
so  apples  per  tree  and  I  should  like  to 
know  if  I  can  bring  these  trees  into  bear¬ 
ing  by  the  above-mentioned  method. 

Clearbrook,  Ya.  H.  b. 

The  Arkansas  or  Mammoth  Black 


Garden  Corner 

the  tree  trunk.  It  is  a  practice  with 
little  to  recommend  it.  Less  cultiva¬ 
tion  or  some  cultural  change  of  that 
type  is  to  be  preferred.  n.  b.  ttjkey. 


Poor  Keiffer  Pears 

We  have  50  Kieffer  pear  trees  which 
had  produced  fine  pears,  for  which  we 
had  ready  market,  and  paid  better  than 
the  Bartletts.  For  several  years  the 
foliage  on  the  lower  branches  has  turned 
yellow  and  dropped.  This  happens  the 
beginning  of  September,  leaving  the 
pears  hanging  covered  with  many  black 
spots  the  size  of  pinheads.  These  trees 
have  never  been  sprayed.  A.  G.  w. 

Ephrata,  Pa. 

The  trouble  may  be  pear  scab,  a 
fungous  disease  which  attacks  both  fruit 
and  foliage,  causing  rather  large  rough 
black  spots  on  the  fruit  and  somewhat 
the  same  type  of  injury  on  the  leaves, 
which  eventually  drop  when  severely  af¬ 
fected.  Yet  Kieffer  is  a  fairly  resistant 
variety,  andshould  not  be  affected  by 
scab.  At  any  rate  a  3 — 3 — 50  Bordeaux 
spray  just  before  the  blossoms  have 
opened  and  again  when  the  petals  have 
dropped  will  give  good  control. 

Another  guess  is  pear  psylla,  a  tiny  in¬ 
sect  that  sucks  the  juices  from  the  tree, 
and  which  by  the  secretion  of  a  sticky 
honey-dew  spots  the  fruit  with  black 
smudges.  Control  is  difficult,  depending 
upon  the  season  more  than  an  other  fac¬ 
tor.  The  most  helpful  sprays  are  (1) 
Lime-sulphur  1  to  8  applied  when  the 
blossoms  are  separating  in  the  cluster 
and  (2)  3  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate,  30  lbs. 
of  lime,  and  one  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate, 
all  in  100  gallons,  applied  when  the  blos¬ 
soms  have  dropped.  By  adding  2 y2  lbs. 
of  arsenate  of  lead  to  this  last  spray  com¬ 
plete  protection  will  be  afforded  from  all 
major  pests  of  the  pear.  H.  b.  tukey. 


“I  have  no  appetite  and  just  do  not 
care  to  eat  a  thing,”  complained  the  pa¬ 
tient.  “H’m,”  said  the  doctor,  “sounds 
bad,  but  I  guess  'I  can  change  that.  I’ll 
put  you  on  the  strictest  kind  of  a  diet 
and  then  you’ll  want  to  eat  everything 
you  see.” — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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First  Floor  Plan 


Second  Floor  Plan 
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5,000  Spring  Building 
Material  Bargains  I 


200  Other  Plans 
In  Our  Free  Book! 

WRITE! 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
Home  No.  508 


A  Wonderfully  Convenient  Farm  Home— Materials  $  l  W  CtA 

This  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  planned  coun-  The  living  and  dining  A  w 


try  homes  ever  designed,  but  gives  you  an  im 
pressive  looking  house  at  an  economical  price. 

Note  the  floor-plan  at  the  left.  Six  good- 
sized  rooms,  with  entrance  hall,  bath,  plenty 
of  closets,  nook  for  ice-box  in  rear  entry,  built- 
in  features,  attic,  big,  roomy  front  porch. 

The  square  floor-plan,  of  course,  keeps  down 
the  cost  of  building,  and  at  the  same  time,  al¬ 
lows  equal  light  and  air  in  each  room.  As  you 
enter  the  front  hall,  you  find  a  handy  coat 
closet  at  the  right.  A  window  on  the  stair 
landing  admits  light. 


rooms  are  joined  by  a 
cased  opening,  so  these  two  rooms  stretch  the 
full  length  of  the  house,  seeming  like  one  big 
room,  with  windows  on  three  sides. 

The  kitchen  is  roomy  and  cheerful,  with 
two  windows.  Note  the  built-in  pantry  case 
and  splendid  arrangement.  The  upstairs 
rooms  are  well  placed;  a  linen-closet  is  most 
convenient.  The  bath  is  large  and  well 
equipped.  This  is  an  amazing  value  at  the 
price — the  most  popular  farm  home  in  our 
book.  200  others  in  our  Free  Book! 


Why  Not  Enjoy  That 
New  Home  This  Spring? 


Everything  for  building,  repairing  or  remodel¬ 
ing  at  wholesale  prices.  Biggest  stock  in  the 


country. 

Lumber 

Shingles 

Lath 

Flooring 

Windows 

Doors 

Roofing 

Mouldings 


Wallboard 

Screens 

Garages 

Stairs 

Porch 

Columns 

Cabinets 

Furnaces 


Plumbing 
Supplies 
Paints  and 
Varnish 
Glass 

Hotbed  Sash 
Tinners’ 
Supplies,  etc. 


Jap-a-Top  Slate 
Surfaced  Roofing 

Green  or  red.  85  lbs.  to  roll. 
Fire  resisting;  guaranteed  15 
years. 


$230 


Per 

Roll 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
Quality  Paint 

Goes  further.  Lasts  longer. 
Special  kinds  for  every  purpose. 
Highest  qual- 
ity  house  paint,  $  O  8 1 
all  colors. 


Per 

Gal. 


Garages 

$89Up 


Clear  White 
Pine  5X 
Panel  Door 

The  Standard  Door  of 
America.  Finest  manu¬ 
facture,  lumber  "A”  qual¬ 
ity  white  pine.  Size,  2-6  x 
6-6— 1^8  inch  thick. 

A  Special 
Gordon-Van 
Tine  Bargain 


All  material  com¬ 
plete.  Lumber 
ready-cut,  bun¬ 
dled  and  marked. 
Build  it  yourself 
and  save  money. 


We  have  but  one  life  to  live  in  this  old  world.  Why  spend  it  in  an  out-of-date,  cramped,  dingy, 
uncomfortable  house?  Why  put  up  with  the  drudgery  and  inconvenience  which  only  become 
harder  as  the  years  go  by?  Why  make  the  children  live  under  conditions  that  drive  them 
from  the  farm  as  soon  as  they  can  get  away?  You  don’t  know  what  comfort  there  is  in  a  new 
home  like  this!  Lighter  housework,  step-saving,  the  pride  of  ownership,  the  joy  of  having 
everything  modern  and  easy  to  take  care  of.  The  cost  is  so  small — and  you  can  even  reduce 
that  cost  if  you  do  part  of  the  building  yourself,  as  many  do. 


Buy  Direct  From  Mill 

-Save  $200  to  $2,000! 

The  Gordon-Van  Tine  system  means  wholesale  prices  for  you. 
We  make  all  our  own  mill-work,  cut  material  for  hundreds  of 
houses  at  a  time,  saw,  notch  and  fit  heavy  joists  and  timbers 
by  machinery  at  the  mill,  and  sell  to  200,000  customers.  All 
of  this  saves  you  from  30%  to  50%.  Ask  your  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor  about  Gordon-Van  Tine  quality  and  savings. 

Send  Us  Your  Bills  to  Figure 


654  Sizes  and  Kinds  of 
Barns 

We  are  barn  specialists.  Get 
posted  on  latest  ideas.  Tell  us 
what  type  of  barn  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  and  we  will  design 
floor  plan  to  suit. 

Barn  No.  408 

Size  28  x  36 

Gambrel  roof  —  strong,  big 
loft  capacity.  ^  ^ 

Other  sizes  in  3%  rT  Kfi 
Barn  Book.  v  •  JFlf 


Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

760  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Book  of  200  Building  Book  of 

Some  Plans  Material  Barns 

Photos,  floor  Catalog  654  sizes  and 
dans,  specifi-  5,000  Bar-  kinds  of  farm 
ations,  color  gains.  Whole-  buildings. 


cola 


Tear  Out  and 
Mail  Coupon! 


Gordon-VanTine  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1865 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

760  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


20-Year 

Guarantee! 

We  are  the  only 
concern  in  the  build- 
ing  business  that 
gives  you  a  20-year 
guarantee  on  your 
home. 


Send  me  Free  Books  and  September  Sale  prices. 
I  expect  to 

□  Build  a . . . 

□  Repair  a  . 

Name . 

Address . . . . . . - . . 


We  ship  your  home  or  other  building  direct  to  your  railroad  station 

Buy  from  mill  at  wholesale  prices. 
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Spot  Dust 
To  Control 

Apple  Aphis 

The  surest,  safest  and  most  economical 
method  of  controlling  Apple  Aphis  and  Apple 
Leafhopper  is  spot  dusting  with  Cyanogas 
S-Dusting  Mixture.  Just  fill  a  Cyanogas  Knap¬ 
sack  Duster,  go  out  in  the  orchard  and  dust 
the  infested  places. 

Scientists  have  agreed  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
good  time  and  material  to  dust  whole  trees 
when  this  simple  and  effective  remedy  will 
keep  the  Aphis  in  check  at  a  much  lower  cost. 


PEG.  U  S.  PAT.  OFF, 

S-Dusting  Mixture 

is  easy  to  use  — just  dust  it  on  the  trees.  The 
dust  on  striking  the  air  gives  off  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas.  Contact  with  the  dust  particles  is 
not  necessary  as  the  gas  reaches  all  the  in¬ 
fested  foliage  and  does  the  killing. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas  S-Dusting  Mix¬ 
ture,  or  send  us  fifteen  dollars  for  a  hundred 
pound  drum,  freight  collect. 

rTt’s  the  gas  that  kills  them” 

Send  for  leaflet  199  which  gives  full  information 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

511  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 


One  Horse 
Disk  Harrows 


Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” — 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 

IE  ROYTVhhp 

15  packers 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  In  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Bale  Hay 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

You  can  nvske  good  money  baling  hay  and 
straw.  The  Farquhar  "Peerless”  putsup  a 
nice,  attractive  bale  which  commands  the 
high  price— more  money  for  the  operator 
and  the  farmer.  Has  largest  capacity  and 
long  life.  The  simplest  Baler  built. 
Write  for  Bulletin  which  contains 
valuable  information. 

Also  ask  about  Farquhar  Dependable 
Steam  Power,  Sawmills,  Threshers, 
Cider  Presses.  You  can  make  money 
operating  a  F'arquhar  Rig. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  Limited 
Box  830  York,  Pa. 


\Wear  Hie 
Cjenuine 

FISH 
BRAND 
SLICKER 


THE  BEST  SINCE  1836 

jjfw  MeN.WoMEN&ChILDREN 

A.  I.  TOWER  CO. 

‘  **  BOSTON 


THE  MAILBAG 


Cement  Drain  Tile 

Experience  with  cement,  tile  was  re- 
eently  asked  for.  We  put  in  about.  300 
rods ;  they  worked  nicely  for  about 
three  years,  then  quit.  When  we  took 
them  up  we  could  not  find  mo-re  than  one- 
half  of  them.  The  acid  in  the  soil  ap¬ 
pears  to  eat  the  cement. 

Michigan.  Sidney  s.  Hastings. 


Treating  Shingles  for 
Lasting 

About  20  years  since,  or  more,  I  re¬ 
shingled  my  Summer  cottage,  using  a 
good  grade  ot  cedar,  galvanized  cut  nails, 
and  a  free  coat  of  heavy  crude  petroleum 
on  each  course  of  shingles,  as  they  were 
laid.  This  prevented  absorption  of 
water,  hence  there  was  no  warping  and 
splitting,  consequently  the  only  evidence 
of  age  is  the  wearing  out  of  the  face  of 
the  shingles,  due  to  the  action  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  No  leaks  are  in  evidence  from 
the  heaviest  rains  and  strongest  winds. 
I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reshingle  in  the  next  30 
years.  chas.  f.  jones. 

Maine. 


Yield  From  Maple  Trees 

On  page  174,  in  answer  to  E.  G.’s 
map’e  sugar  questions.  “Mother  Bee” 
speaks  of  “2  qts.  syrup  or  4  lbs.  sugar 
to  the  bucket,”  but  we  are  not  told  the 
size  of  •bucket.  In  this  vicinity,  a 
sugar-making  country,  a  ban  el  of  sap 
is  said  to  produce  one  gallon  syrup,  and 
a  gallon  of  syrup  not  more  than  8  lbs. 
sugar,  syrup  legal  weight,  11  lbs.  to 
gallon.  Average  yield  per  tree,  3  lbs. ; 
there  is,  of  course  a  slight  variation,  dif¬ 
ferent  years,  different  trees.  Ever  since 
I  was  a  small  child.  I  have  lived  where 
we  make  from  1,500  tc  2.000  -lbs.  of 
maple  sugar,  so  I  am  familiar  with  the 
subject,  even  to  the  “suga  ring-off”  of  the 
same.  When  “Mother  Bee”  speaks  of 
the  terrible  steam  of  sap-boiling,  she 
knows  whereof  she  speaks. 

Rochester,  Vt.  MRS.  w.  G.  B. 


Running  a  Wood  Fire 

I  wrould  like  to  say  a  word  regarding 
the  art  of  running  a  wood  fire,  perhaps 
a  lost  art  in  some  households.  Mrs  A.. 
M.  G.,  page  251,  speaks  of  standing  the 
wood  on  end,  which  is  good  practice, 
especially  in  coal-burning  stoves.  But 
why  not  add,  start  a  good'  fire  and  when 
the  house  is  warm  enough,  close  all  drafts 
except  funnel  damper,  partly  closed,  then 
supply  the  furnace  with  wood  enough  to 
keep  it  warm?  Having  a  good  bed  of 
coals  and  one  or  more  burning  sticks  we 
fill  the  fire  pot  with  two  or  three  chunks 
of  green  wood,  cut  one  foot:  then  there 
is  room  to  stand  one  or  two  more  on 
top  of  these.  The  top  ones  will  not  burn 
much  until  they  have  fallen  into  the  pit. 
well  charred,  and  ready  to  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  domestic  affairs.  The  red- 
hot  embers  of  a  good  bed  of  coals  will 
smolder  all  night,  or  half  the  day,  but 
the  drafts  must  be  closed  or  they  will 
be  quickly  exhausted. 

Maine.  david  t.  doyen. 


Zinnias;  Golden  Pop  Corn 

• 

On  page  276  Mrs.  J.  D.  H.  asks  what 
to  grow  in  front  of  a  row  of  sunflowers. 
Let  me  suggest  instead  of  French  mari¬ 
golds,  which  are  very  dwarf,  a  row  of 
the  new  Dahlia-flowered  Zinnias  in 
mixed  colors.  This  would  give  much 
greater  variety  and  the  .plants  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  tall  and  sturdy  to  conceal  the 
lower  stalks  of  the  sunflowers  which  are 
always  ugly.  The  colors  are  so  soft  they 
will  harmonize  with  anything. 

On  page  269  G.  L.  H.  speaks  of  grow¬ 
ing  popcorn  for  market.  I  have  often 
wished  that  someone  would  put  Queen’s 
Golden  popcorn  on  our  northern  markets. 
It  is  greatly  superior  to  white  rice  pop¬ 
corn,  which  is  the  only  kind  I  can  find 
here.  Queen’s  Golden  i-equires  a  longer 
season  and  warmer  weather  than  we  cau 
usually  provide  here  in  Central  New 
Hampshire.  L.  A.  E. 

Epsom,  N.  H. 


Late  Planted  Sweet  Peas 

This  is  my  way  to  plant  sweet  peas. 
Nearly  everyone  thinks  that  sweet  peas 
must  be  planted  on  St  Patrick’s  Day  to 
be  successful.  My  way  is  to  wait  till 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  I  have 
planted  as  late  as  May  1.  Place  seed 
in  an  old  pail,  covering  with  warm  water. 
Place  where  it  will  keep  warm.  I  leave 
mine  behind  stove  in  kitchen.  In  three 
or  four  days  they  will  be  swollen  up  and 
beginning  to  sprout.  Plant  in  well-pre¬ 
pared  ground  and  use  plenty  of  manure 
or  fertilizer.  The  sweet  peas  will  bloom 
just  as  early  and  he  just  as  nice  as  the 
ones  planted  in  March.  I  use  the  same 
method  of  soaking  with  my  garden  peas 
and  early  sweet  corn.  L.  K. 

Quaker  City,  Ohio. 


Y  ear  Round 
Dependability 

YY^HEN  you  select  a  water 
’  *  system  for  your  farm, 
the  first  question  you  ask  is, 
“Can  I  depend  on  it?” 


WATER 

SYSTEMS 

are  designed  and  built  to  give 
daily,  uninterrupted  service — 
year  in,  year  out — with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  attention.  Their  sat¬ 
isfactory  performance  is  guar¬ 
anteed  by  a  nation-wide  or¬ 
ganization  of  Sales  and  Service 
men— by  the  makers  of  the 
famous  Delco-Light  Electric  * 
Plants — and  by  General 
Motors. 

The  new  line  includes  a 
pump  that  will  exactly  meet 
your  requirements.  Whether 
you  have  central  station 
current  or  a  farm  electric 
plant — whether  yours  is  a 
shallow  or  a  deep  well — we 
have  just  the  system  you  want 
in  our  new  book,  “Water.” 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dept.  G-16,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Mahers  of  Delco-Light  Form  Electric  Plants,  Electric 
Pumps  and  Frigidaire  Electric  Refrigeration 
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POWER 


If  your  motor  is 
sluggish  and  lacks 
power  in  rough  go- 
ing,  install  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  depend- 
able  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  and 
note  the  improve¬ 
ment-  Your  car  will 
have  new  power, 
speed  and  accelera¬ 
tion-  It  is  because 
motorists  the  world 
over  know  this 
that  Champions 
are  outselling  two 
to  one. 

A  new  set  of  dependable  Cham* 
pion  Spark  Plugs  every  10,000 
miles  will  restore  power,  speed 
and  acceleration  and  actually 
save  their  cost  many  times  over 
in  less  oil  and  gas  used. 

Champion  X — 

exclusively  for 

Fords  —  packed 


packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 

75' 

Champion 

Dependable  for  Every  Engine, 


Toledo*  Ohio 


Sawdust  for  Strawberry 
Mulch 

I  have  noticed  several  of  your  readers 
have  inquired  regarding  the  use  of  saw¬ 
dust  as  a  mulch  for  strawberries.  I  have 
used  sawdust  as  a  mulch  for  berries  with 
excellent  results.  The  crowns  of  the 
plants  were  left  uncovered  and  the  saw¬ 
dust  scattered  over  the  bed  about  three 
inches  in  depth  and  brought  up  close 
around  the  stems  of  the  plants  to  protect 
the  roots.  None  of  the  plants  winter 
killed,  and  not  only  bore  a  heavy  crop 
the  following  season,  but  the  bed  which 
previously  had  been  rather  weedy  was 
practically  free  from  weeds.  The  saw¬ 
dust  also  kept  the  berries  perfectly  clean. 

The  soil  was  inclined  to  be  moist  and 
heavy,  but  in  working  the  plot  after  re¬ 
moving  the  berries  it  appeared  much  im¬ 
proved,  being  drier  and  friable.  It  might 
be  unwise  to  use  sawdust  each  year  un¬ 
less  the  greater  part  was  removed  in  the 
Spring,  as  it  would  have  no  tendency  to 
enrich  the  soil  like  straw  or  the  green 
manures.  w.P.J. 

New  Hampshire. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  seen  several  cases 
where  sawdust  was  heavily  used.  It 
packed  down  close  over  the  plants  and 
smotherjed  many  of  them. 


Geranium  With  Dropsy 

I  am  forwarding  a  specimen  geranium, 
Beaute  Poitevine,  for  your  inspection. 
Can  you  enlighten  me  upon  the  trouble 
affecting  same?  If  a  disease,  tell  me 
the  best  cure  or  the  best  way  to  avoid 
it.  Does  it  accrue  from  close  tempera¬ 
ture  and  too  much  moisture?  F.  c  W. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

The  geranium  sent  showed  two  differ¬ 
ent  disease— dropsy  and  leaf  spot,  both 
clearly  marked.  Dropsy  is  a  serious 
trouble  affecting  both  leaf  blades  and 
stems.  On  the  stems  and  petioles  it 
forms  peculiar  corky  ridges.  On  the 
leaf  it  makes  numerous  watersoaked 
spots,  which  are  a  clear  whitish  amber 
when  held  up  to  the  light.  Such  leaves 
soon  lose  their  natural  color  turning 
yellow  in  spots,  until  the  whole  leaf  is 
dead.  When  the  plant  is  badly  affected 
all  the  leaves  are  dwarfed  and  small, 
showing  the  specks  before  they  unfold. 
The  trouble  is  worst  in  the  early  Spring, 
attacking  young  pot  plants,  but  they 
usually  recover  when  .  planted  outside. 
Dropsy  results  from  poor  light,  wet  soil 
and  high  temperature.  It  is  controlled 
by  light,  ventilation,  and  a  cooler,  drier 
soil. 

Leaf  spot,  which  existed  on  one  of  the 
leaves,  shows  first  as  minute  transparent 
dots,  which  later  turn  to  a  reddish  brown. 
The  trouble  usually  begins  at  the  margins 
of  the  leaves,  and  extends  inwards.  The 
spotted  leaves  turn  yellow  and  drop  pre¬ 
maturely.  The  organism  causing  this 
lives  in  the  soil  and  is  spread  by  splash¬ 
ing  water  about.  Diseased  leaves  should 
be  removed  and  burned,  and  care  should 
be  observed  in  watering. 

As  a  rule,  disease  is  most  likely  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  pot  geraniums  during  late  Y/in- 
ter  and  early  Spring,  with  long  nights 
and  short,  dull,  cloudy  days.  Poor  ven¬ 
tilation,  inducing  a  close  warm  atmos¬ 
phere,  too  much  water  and  lack  of  sun 
are  all  contributing  factors.  Sunshine, 
fre»h  air  and  careful  watering  are  the 
best  control  measures. 


Cesspool;  Night  Soil  for 
Fertilizer 

1.  I  want  to  dig  a  cesspool  for  an  out¬ 
side  toilet,  intending  some  day  to  have 
a  bathroom  in  house,  and  have  drain 
pipes  from  same  lead  to  cesspool,  also 
drain  from  kitchen  sink.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  how  deep  to  have  cesspool  and  how 
wall  up  sides  to  allow  water  to  drain  out, 
to  soak  into  ground?  I  want  to  build 
a  double  toilet,  about  5  x  S  feet.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  to  clean  out  cesspool 
too  often.  2.  Is  it  proper  to  use  night 
soil  on  garden.  w.  H.  A. 

Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  cesspool  about  5  ft.  across  and  0 
ft.  deep  would  probably  answer  your 
purpose,  though  much  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  dug. 
An  open  gravelly  soil  will  take  care  of 
house  sewage  with  a  much  smaller  cess¬ 
pool  than  will  a  heavy  soil,  the  latter, 
in  fact,  being  unsuitable  for  this  type  of 
sewage  disposal.  Dig  a  cesspool  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  any  well  and,  if 
practicable,  on  the  down-hill  side  from 
the  nearest  well.  Contamination  of  wells 
is  possible  from  any  cesspool  and.  unless 
they  can  be  built  at  some  distance  fi;om 
the  source  of  domestic  water  supply,  they 
are  not  to  be  advised.  The  wall  or  curb¬ 
ing  of  a  cesspool  should  be  of  field,  or 
other,  stones,  laid  up  without  mortar. 
It  should  be  covered  with  earth. 

2.  There  is  probably  some  danger  in 
the  use  of  night  soil  on  gardens  where 
vegetables  that  are  eaten  raw.  as  lettuce, 
radishes,  etc.,  are  raised.  If  such  veg¬ 
etables  become  contaminated  with  typhoid 
germs  from  the  night  soil,  they  may  con¬ 
vey  the  disease  to  those  who  eat  them. 
While  the  danger  is  probably  not  great, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  non-existent. 

M.  B.  D. 


There  never  has  been  a  John  Deere  imple¬ 
ment  discarded  because  the  user 
couldn’t  get  repairs. 


John  Deere 
NJ 

Two-Row 


Save  Wages  of  One 
Man,  One  Horse 

One  man,  with  three  horses  and  the  John  Deere  NJ  Two- 
Row,  does  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  two  men,  with  four 
horses  and  two  single-row  cultivators.  That  means  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  approximately  $4.50  a  day. 

Built  Especially  for 
All  Narrow-Row  Crops 

This  two-row  cultivator  can  be  used 
in  rows  from  28  to  40  inches  wide — just 
what  you  need  to  reduce  your  costs  in 
cultivating  potatoes,  beans,  tobacco, 
cabbage,  etc. 

Cultivates  rows  planted  with  either 
single-row  or  two-row  planter.  Spacing 
lever  in  front  of  seat  enables  you  to 
space  gangs  instantly  to  conform  to 
rows  as  they  vary  in  width. 

Master  lever  raises  or  lowers  all  rigs 
at  same  time — no  stops  at  ends  of  rows. 

Easy  guide  through  pedal  control. 

Rigs  always  work  parallel — shovels  al¬ 
ways  point  straight  ahead  and  cut  out 
full  width  of  gangs.  Tractor  hitch  can 
be  furnished. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  free  folder  describ¬ 
ing  the  type  of  cultivator  in  which  you  are 
interested.  Address  John  Deere.  Moline, 
Illinois.  Ask  for  Folder  OE-4 37. 


John  Deere  KH 
Cultivator 

The  popular  single  -  row 
cultivator  for  narrow-row  or 
wide-row  crops.  Quickly  ad- 
j  us  table  to  rows  from  28  inch¬ 
es  narrow  to  48  inches  wide. 

Quick,  easy  lever  control  to 
meet  all  requirements  of 
thorough  work.  Quick  and 
wide  dodge  in  crooked  rows. 
You  will  like  its  strength — 
frame  will  not  sag,  wheels 
will  not  spread. 


RE 


[THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS! 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRADIDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Do  Your  Garden  Work 

This  Easier,  Quicker  Way 


“BEST  WEED  KILLER 
EVER  USED” 

Mulches  the  Soil  —  Cultivates 

A  boy  with  this  machine  -can 
do  more  and  better  work  than 
ten  men  with  hoes. 


Keep  Your  Garden  Free 
From  Weeds  — There’s  an  easy  way. 

It  saves  the  moisture-Makes  your  vegetablesGRO  W. 

BARKER  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a 
level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch — all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against  a  sta¬ 
tionary  underground  knife  —  like  a  lawnmower. 
Aerates  the  soil.  Cuts  runners.  Works  right  up  to 
plants.  Has  leafguards;  also  shovels  for  deeper  culti¬ 
vation.  Work  as  fast  as  you  can  walk— no  stooping, 
tugging,  jerking.  Used  by  thousandsof  men  and  wom¬ 
en  on  market  gardens  and  home  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens.  Fivesizes.  Inexpensive.  Write  today  forFREE, 
illustrated  book  and  Special  Factory-to-tJser  Offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  70,  David  City,  Nebr. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Paying  Academic  Tuition 

I  am  trustee  of  my  school  district. 
One  of  the  children  is  going  to  the  Utica 
free  academy  but  has  not  finished  all  of 
her  preliminary  subject ;  English  and 
writing  she  didn’t  get.  Is  the  district  ob¬ 
liged  to  pay  part  of  her  tuition  money 
or  are  her  parents  supposed  to  pay  it? 

Oneida,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  s. 

Your  district  is  not  required  to  pay 
the  tuition  of  a  pupil  who  has  not  com¬ 
pleted  the  eighth  grade,  nor  will  State 
aid  be  apportioned  toward  the  tuition 
cost  of  such  pupil.  But  as  soon  as  the 
pupil  under  question  is  able  to  satisfy 
the  eighth  grade  requirements  in  writing 
and  English  the  cost  of  her  academic 
tuition  will  be  a  charge  upon  the  State 
and  district  from  which  she  attends. 

D.  B.  D. 


Employing  Relatives  as 
Teachers 

Do  school  directors  have  a  right  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  own  children  or  children  of 
school  directors  for  teachers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania?  IX.  B.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  school  director  or  a  board  of  school 
directors  in  Pennsylvania  is  without  le¬ 
gal  authority  to  employ  as  teacher  any 
person  who  is  a  close  relative  'to  any 
member  on  such  board,  without  the  af¬ 
firmative  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all 
members  on  the  board. 


isted  ‘for  a  period  of  one  year  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  condemnation  proceed¬ 
ings. 

3.  A  yard  or  enclosure  or  any  part 
thereof,  necessary  to  the  use  or  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  buildings. 

4.  Fixtures  or  erections  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trade  or  manufacture  wilicli  have 
existed  for  a  period  of  one  year  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  condemnation  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

5.  The  second  and  third  subdivisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  acquisition  by  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  of  a  city  or  village  lot 
together  with  the  erections  and  improve¬ 
ments  thereon,  nor  shall  subdivision  one 
of  this  section  be  construed  as  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  acquisition  by  condemnation  of 
property  in  a  city  or  union  free  school 
district  for  which  a  superintendent  of 
schools  has  been  appointed  as  provided 
by  this  chapter. 

The  above  section  applies  to  all  school 
districts  except  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class.  d.  b.  d. 


Liability  for  Transportation 

A  farmer  living  on  a  rented  farm  in 
a  district  with  a  closed  school  has  two 
children  to  send  to  the  high  school  in  the 
village ;  one  is  in  high  school,  and  the 
other  in  grade.  Is  he  entitled  to  trans¬ 
portation  money?  He  has  received  no 
money,  as  the  district  argues  he  pays  no 
taxes  and  is  therefore  not  entitled  to  if. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  p. 

A  school  district  is  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  instruction  for  all  normal  pupils  of 
school  age  who  reside  therein.  If  school 
is  not  kept  within  the  district  provision 
for  such  instruction  must  be  made  else¬ 
where.  Presumably  your  district  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  village  as  you  state  that 
your  district  school  is  closed.  If  such  is 
the  case  your  district  should  provide 
transportation  wherever  the  distance  to 
school  would  sensibly  require  it.  Your 
district  contract  must  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  and  the  policy  of  the 
Department  is  to  withhold  approval  un¬ 
less  necessary  transportation  is  provided 
for.  The  fact  that  the  parents  of  such 
children  are  not  direct  taxpayers  is  of 
no  consequence.  d.  b.  d. 


Your  Orchard — apples,  pears,  stone  fruit,  grapes,  ber¬ 
ries —  represent  a  definite  investment  you  have  made. 

The  Land  they  occupy,  i.  e.,  its  assessed  value,  repre¬ 
sents  another. 


Your  Time  spent  in  spraying  represents  perhaps  the 
most  important  one  of  all. 

And  your  Spray  Rig  is  still  a  fourth. 

Question — Does  it  pay  to  jeopardize  this  big  compos¬ 
ite  Investment  of  yours  by  using  unknown  or  untried 
Spray  Materials? 

Specify  Grasselli  Insecticides  and  Fungicides — and 
CERTAINTY. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  CALCIUM  ARSENATE  LIME  SULPHUR 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  CASEIN  SPREADER 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND 

Founded  in  1839 


Grasselli  Grade 

C4  Standard  9/c/d  High.  for  $  7  9eanv 


Paying  Tuition  for  Pupils 
Who  Do  Not  Pass 

Our  district  is  now  paying  $30  each 
for  several  academic  pupils  who  are  at¬ 
tending  a  nearby  high  school.  At  a  re¬ 
cent  examination  three  more  pupils 
passed  all  subjects  except  one.  Our 
school  superintendent  advised  our  teacher 
to  send  these  three  pupils  to  the  high 
school,  and  that  the  district  would  have 
to  pay  the  extra  tuition,  the  same  as 
the  other  full  academic  students.  Our 
local  teacher  says  the  high  school  offi¬ 
cials  can  give  them  extra  examinations 
and  if  they  pass,  the  district  will  have 
to  pay  just  the  same.  The  trustee  has 
not  been  consulted,  and  yet  they  are 
attending  the  high  school.  Some  of  the 
taxpavers  have  warned  the  trustee  not 
to  pay  for  these  three.  Will  the  district 
have  to  pay?  w.  n.  v. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  district  is  not  required  to  pay 
the  academic  tuition  of  pupils  who  have 
not  attained  the  full  academic  grade.  All 
preliminary  subjects  must  be  passed  and 
accredited  by  the  State  before  your  dis¬ 
trict  shall  become  liable  to  pay  such 
tuition.  D.  B.  D. 

Acquiring  School  Site 
by  Condemnation 

Has  the  Board  of  Education  of  a 
school  district  a  right  to  obtain  land  ad¬ 
joining  the  present  school  site  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  school  building 
by  condemnation?  The  present  building, 
erected  30  years  ago  at  a  large  expense, 
is  not  large  enough  today*  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  property  owners  on  each  side  re¬ 
fuse  to  sell.  The  only  way  -they  can 
enlarge  the  building  seems  to  be  to  build 
on  a  playground  in  the  rear,  which  plot 
is  just  about  large  enough  to  hold  the 
necessary  structure,  and  is  only  access¬ 
ible  by  a  narrow  driveway  at  one  side  of 
the  present  building.  The  taxpayers  do 
not  feel  they  could  afford  to  buy  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  site,  and  erect  a  new  building 
for  about  what  the  addition  would  cost, 
because  the  cost  of  maintenance  would 
be  so  great.  Two  school  buildings  would 
require  two  principals,  two  janitors  and 
posibly  a  superintendent.  G.  E.  S. 

Oneida  Co  .  N.  Y. 

A  Board  of  Education  -may  acquire  real 
property  through  condemnation  proceed¬ 
ings,  subject  to  the  following  limitations : 

Section  4G4.  The  following  property 
cannot  be  acquired  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner : 

1  A  homestead  occupied,  as  such  by  the 
owner,  except  such  portion  thereof  as 
may  appear  to  the  court  to  be  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  reasonable  use  -and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  homestead. 

2.  A  garden,  orchard  or  .  any  part 
thereof,  not  within  a  city,  which  has  ex¬ 


Raising  Barrack  Roof 

In  reply  to  inquiry  as  to  raising 
and  lowering  a  barrack  roof,  the  simplest 
way  that  I  know  of  is  by  using  one  or 
four-chain  hoist,  one  at  each  corner  at 
each  post.  They  can  be  left  there  per- 
mently  with  a  little  housing  over  them 
to  keep  the  weather  out.  Get  chain  hoist 
from  one-half  ton  up,  according  to  the 
weight  of  roof.  If  the  roof  weighs  four 
tons,  get  one-ton  hoist  at  each  post. 

Maryland.  E.  A.  iioffman. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


A  definite  mileage  Guarantee 
Backed  by  a  54  year  old  Company 


But  when  we  put  a  54  year 
old  guarantee  back  of  River¬ 
side  tires,  when  we  guarantee 
them  to  give  you  the  last  pos¬ 
sible  yard  of  mileage,  paying 
an  extra  price  is  only  extrava¬ 
gance. 

When  we  guarantee  our  over¬ 
size  cords  for  12,000  miles — 
our  balloons  for  10,000  miles — 
made  with  new  live  rubber,  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  skidding — 

Our  Auto  Supply  book 


what  better  tire  value  can  you 
get  at  a  higher  price? 

If  you  pay  one-third  more,  what 
do  you  get  for  the  extra  money? 
You  get  no  longer  mileage,  no  bet¬ 
ter  service,  no  better  guarantee  of 
satisfaction.  So  why  pay  more? 

Why  Ward’s  Prices  are  Low 

We  are  the  largest  retailers  of  tires 
in  the  world.  We  buy  our  own  live 
rubber,  millions  of  dollars’  worth, 
and  pay  cash— when  rubber  is  low 
in  price. 

Riversides  are  made  in  our  own 
molds,  under  our  own  supervision. 
We  see  that  super-quality  is  built 
into  the  tire.  And  yet  our  one-profit 
method  of  selling  by  mail  saves  you 
full  one-third,  that  otherwise 
would  go  as  profit  and  cost  of  selling. 

is  free — Write  for  it. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  _ Oakland,  Calit. _ Fort  Worth 
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Texas  Notes 

February  weather  was  perfect;  warm, 
sunny  days  and  ithe  feel  of  Spring  in  the 
air.  But  we  all  know  Texas  weather  is 
most  uncertain  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
At  any  time  a  norther  may  come 
roaring  out  of  the  north  and  then  we 
realize  that  Winter  is  still  with  ns.  The 
farmers  are  busy  planting  oats,  also  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  the  early  vegetables.  It 
is  best  in  this  part  of  the  State  to  plant 
all  garden  early,  even  if  the  frost  does 
nip  the  young  plants  sometimes,  for  more 
often  than  not  they  escape  damage.  We 
are  fortunate,  then,  in  having  a  nice  gar¬ 
den.  We  have  an  asparagus  bed  which 
we  commence  to  cut  about  the  first  of 
March  and  it  continues  to  yield  until 
other  vegetables  come.  Last  year  Texas 
suffered  from  drought,  this  section  was 
hard  hit.  Cotton  was  almost  a  failure. 

All  of  it  was  very  poor  and  the  price 
was  low.  We  had  a  hard  freeze  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  which  ruined  most  of  the  feed  stuff. 
But  after  all  the  misfortunes  of  last  year 
'the  farmers  are  again  planting  and  hop¬ 
ing  for  a  better  crop  this  coming  season. 
There  is  more  grain  being  planted  tins 
year,  maybe  a  change  will  be  beneficial 
and  grain  bring  a  good  price.  We  have 
had  a  very  cold  disagreeable  Winter.  In 
January  we  had  a  heavy  snow  which 
lasted  nearly  a  week.  but.  of  course,  it 
benefited  the  land  more  than  a  heavy 
rain  would  have  done. 

I  have  been  reading  in  our  R.  N.-Y. 
about  the  hard  times  some  are  having 
getting  a  lawn  started.  Did  anyone  in 
that  part  of  the  country  ever  try  Ber¬ 
muda  grass?  Here  it  is  the  only  grass  for 
lawns.  It  kills  out  all  weeds,  makes  a 
thick  mat  of  grass  that  is  hard  to  kill 
even  in  the  driest  weather.  But  I  must 
be  honest  and  say  that  it  will  kill  small 
trees  and  must  foe  kept  out  of  the  flower 
beds. 

In  every  paper  and  magazine  we  read 
of  the 'big  boom  in  Florida,  how  the  State 
is  overcrowded  with  land  seekers.  I  have 
a  daughter  living  in  that  beautiful  land 
of  flowers.  I  visited  her  some  years  ago. 
before  the  rush  to  invest.  It,  seems  to 
me  there  must  foe  plenty  of  land  for 
everyone  who  cares  to  go  there.  My 
son’s  place  was  about  three  miles  from 
a  small  town  on  the  Dixie  Highway. 
Tfyere  were  no  houses  between  him  and 
town.  The  road  wound  through  tall 
pines,  oaks* and  palmettos  across  a  good- 
sized  river,  that  had  a  very  high,  bridge 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  river  in 
'flood  time,  which  came  while  I  was  there, 
and  kept  us  at  home  for  a  week.  We 
walked  one  day  to  see  the  high  water. 
The  path  was  under  high  trees,  pines, 
oak.  camphor  and  cypress,  moss  hung 
down  and  vines  grew  up  with  ferns  al¬ 
most  as  high  as  my  head.  I  am  sure  the 
sun  never  shone  in  there.  I  walked  in 
fear  of  rattlesnakes  every  step,  but  saw 
none  all  the  time  of  my  two  months’  visit. 
'They  raise  such  fine  gardens,  several 
plantings  during  the  year.  The  land  has 
to  be  fertilized  before  -  planting.  If  the 
land  was  cleared  of  the  pines  and  palmet¬ 
tos,  settled  up  and  cultivated  I  should 
like  it  better.  I  felt  so  shut  in.  I  was 
always  wanting  to  get  to  where  I  could 
see  beyond  the  tall  pines. 

I  have  much  hand  work  planned  to  do 
this  Spring  and  Summer.  I  have  a 
hooked  rug  started;  am  going .  to  finish 
it  so  my  daughter  can  have  it  in  her 
room  at  college,  to  which  we  hope  to 
•send  her  next.  Fall.  She  expects  to  help 
with  her  expenses  by  working  part  of  her 
time.  All  colleges  help  the  students  in 
that  way,  which  is  a  good  thing  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  not  the  means  to  pay  all 
their  expenses.  If  a  girl  or  boy  works 
to  help  with  cost  of  the  college  course 
th,ey  will  appreciate  their  education  when 
they  do  get  it,  and  will  be  all  the  better 
for  the  work  in  the  end. 

I  have  a  crocheted  counterpane  on 
hand  to  finish  when  T  have  the  time, 
also  nine  handkerchiefs  to  make,  a 
chair  back  in  tapestry  work  to  fill 
in  the  background.  I  am  also  plan¬ 
ning  a  comfort  filfo'd  with  wool  that  I 
have  already  washed  ready  to  card.  So 
if  all  my  plans  are  carried  out  I  shall 
not  have  many  idle  minutes  for  some 
time,  for  with  the  work  that  any  woman 
is  expected  to  do  on  a  farm,  reading  the 
papers,  magazines  and  books  to  keep  up 
with  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  the 
days  are  not  long  enough  to  get  all  done. 

A  goodly  number  of  us  have  found 
life’s  highway  rough  and  full  of  pitfalls, 
hard  work,  long  days  of  it.  But  there  is 
compensation  in  the  love  of  children  and 
home  and  the  companion  that  shares  our 
life,  and  work,  and  too.  the  thought,  that 
our  path  is  directed  by  a  Higher  Power 
is  an  uplifting  one.  One  of  my  favorite 
verses  is  Proverbs  111  :6 :  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledges  Him,  and  He  will  direct 
thy  paths.” 

In  pastures  green?  Not  always,  some¬ 
times  He 

Who  knoweth  best,  in  kindness  leadeth 

.  me 

In  weary  ways,  where  heavy  shadows  foe. 

So.  whether  on  the  hilltops  high  and  'fair 
'I  dwell,  or  in  the  sunless  valleys,  where 
The  shadows  lie,  what  matter  He  is  there. 

MKS.  M.  H.  M. 


Only  Chrysler58Combines 
These  Results  That  Set  The  Standard 
For  Cars  In  The  MOOO  Price  Class 


CHRYSLER“58" — TouringCar, 
$845;  Roadster  Special,  $890;  Club 
Coupe,  $895;  Coach,  $935 ;  Sedan, 
$995.  Disc  wheels  optional.  Hy¬ 
draulic  four-wheel  brakes  at  slight 
extra  cost. 

CHRYSLER  “70‘‘ — Phaeton, 
$1395;  Coach,  $1445;  Roadster, 
$1 625 ;  Sedan,  $1695 ;  Royal  Coupe, 
$1795;  Brougham,  $1865;  Royal 
Sedan,  $1995;  Crown  Sedan, 
$2095.  Disc  wheels  optional. 

CHRYSLER  IMPERIAL  "80" 
— Phaeton,  $2645 ;  Roadster  ( wire 
wheels  standard  equipment;  wood 
wheels  optional),  $2885;  Coupe, 
four-passenger,  $3195;  Sedan,  five- 
passenger,  $3395;  Sedan,  seven- 
passenger,  $3595 ;  Sedan  -  limou¬ 
sine,  $3695. 

All  prices  /.  o.  b.  Detroit,  subject  to  cur¬ 
rent  Federal  excise  tax. 

All  models  equipped  with  full  balloon  tires. 

There  are  Chrysler  dealers  and  superior 
Chrysler  service  everywhere.  All  dealers 
are  in  position  to  extend  the  convenience 
of  time-payments.  Ask  about  Chrysler's 
attractive  plan. 

All  Chrysler  models  are  protected 
against  theft  by  the  Fedco  patented  car 
numbering  system,  exclusive  with  Chry¬ 
sler,  which  cannot  be  counterfeited  and 
cannot  be  altered  or  removed  without 
conclusive  evidence  of  tampering. 

CHRYSLER 

“58” 


58  Miles  an  Hour — 

5  to  25  Miles  in  8  Seconds — 

25  Miles  to  the  Gallon — 

— and  Now  $845 


Enthusiastic  owners  — 
increasing  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  ten  thousand 
a  month  —  assert  that 
Chrysler  “58”  delivers 
more  of  power,  sustained 
speed,  pliability,  fuel 
mileage  and  charm  of 
appearance  than  any 
other  car  even  remotely 
approaching  its  electri¬ 
fying  new  low  price* 

Its  speed  of  58  miles  an 
hour  is  given  with  the 
smoothness  and  comfort 
of  20,  and  it  holds  its  own 
on  any  road  with  cars 
that  cost  vastly  more* 

Like  a  flash  it  whisks 
you  away  in  traffic,  doing 


its  5  to  25  miles  in  8 
seconds  with  delightful 
swiftness  and  handling 
so  easily  that  you  can 
drive  it  all  day  long  with 
comfort. 

And  with  this  super-per¬ 
formance,  Chrysler  “58” 
is  capable  of  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  25  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  gasoline. 

Your  nearest  Chrysler 
dealer  is  eager  to  show 
you  why  only  Chrysler 
can  produce  such  un¬ 
paralleled  performance 
and  quality  at  the  price 
which  makes  Chrysler 
“58”  the  supreme  motor 
car  value  of  today* 


CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  OE  CANADA,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Federation  for  the  Deaf 

We  find  that  many  of  our  readers  are 
hard  of  hearing  or  deaf.  There  must  be 
12,000  to  15.000  who  at  least  feel  the 
need  of  some  instrument  for  hearing.  The 
deaf  of  all  people  need  companionship 
and  organized  friendship,  and  like  every 
other  class  of  people  except  farmers,  they 
have  a  national  organization  arranged 
for  them.  It  is  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Organizations  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  at  1601  35th  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  This  is  a  live  organization  which 
does  all  the  work  such  societies  are  or¬ 
ganized  to  do.  Every  deat  person  in  the 
country  ought  to  look  this  up  for  himself. 


This  Government  Employee 
Worked 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  the  story 
of  Congressman  Davey  of  Ohio,  on  page 
481,  and  I  humbly  wish  to  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  same,  being  that  I  was  a  Fed¬ 
eral  government  employee  myself  from 
1909  to  1920  when  my  health  failed  me 
owing  to  over-exposure,  etc.,  _  to  pad 
weather  and  when  in  the  office,  improper 
heating  conditions.  No  doubt  our  friend 
Mr.  Davey  was  not  thinking  of  the  let¬ 
ter  carrier,  his  trials  and  tribulations 
heavy  packs  of  mail,  etc.,  out  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  rain  or  shine,  and  always  on 
the  job. 

In  my  11  years  of  service  I  have  had 
many  kinds  of  hours  to  put  in  each  day. 
First  I  was  a  substitute  for  three  long 
years,  averaging  two  days’  work  a  week. 
My  first  year’s  salary,  1912,  was  $600. 
There  was  a  time  six  days  a  week  I  re¬ 
ported  6.30  A.  M.  and  finished  never  be¬ 
fore  7.15  P.  M.  Of  course,  I  only  put 
in  eight  hours’ '  work,  but  my  time  was 
cut  up  so  as  to  take  in  both  extremes 
of  time.  Another  time  I  had  two  trips 
a  day,  beginning  at  0.30  A.  M.  to  11 
A.  M.  and  then  swing  until  5.10  P.  M. 
to  S.30  P.  M.  Easy  hours?  Almost  as 
bad  as  a  farmer.  This  all  happened  in 
the  Flushing,  N.  Y..  P.  O.  district.  In 
those  days  we  had  no  30  days’  sick-leave 
(although  they  have  it  now)  and  15  days 
vacation  (not  thirty). 

In  the  war  years,  when  men  were 
scarce,  we  worked  our  daily  shift.  6.30 
A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  and  then  at  night 
had  to  take  turns  making  a  three-hour 
collection  on  account  of  lack  of  “subs.” 
Our  salary  then  was  $3.33  a  day,  when 
men  and  women  with  little  or  no  experi¬ 
ence  were  making  from  $8  a  day  in  the 
war  factories,  etc. 

There  is  a  pension  service  now,  but  a 
man  must  be  62  years  old  before  he  can 
retire.  Then  he  will  receive  $60  a  month. 
1,  after  giving  11  of  the  best  years  to 
the  Government,  have  been  kicked  out 
without  any  pension  whatsoever.  Had  I 
put  in  15  years’  service  I  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  big  .sum  of  $5  weekly. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Congressman 
Davey’s  mail  is  delivered  by  carrier,  or 
he  calls  for  it  at  his  post  office,  but  I 
will  say  that  if  the  honorable  Congress¬ 
man  still  thinks  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  Post  Office  carrier  is  a  tax-earing 
drone,  let  him  put  a  bag  of  mail  weigh¬ 
ing  upwards  of  40  to  50  lbs.  on  his  back 
and  start  delivering  by  the  ounce,  either 
fair  or  rainy  weather.  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  then  he  will  know  he  was  a  busy 
bee.  WM.  P.  CAMERON. 

New  York. 


“Take  Heed  How  Ye  Hear” 

Six  or  seven  years  ago  I  saw  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  where  a  young 
blacksmith  made  a  study  of  veterinary 
medicine  along  with  his  blacksmith  trade, 
and  was  given  a  State  license  to  practice 
veterinary  medicine.  He  located  his  of¬ 
fice  over  his  shop,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right.  The  R.  N.-Y.  spoke  as  if  the 
blacksmith  vet.  might  be  able  to  explain 
some  foot  difficulty  to  the  farmers.  I 
wish  to  locate  this  man  if  I  can,  and 
what  State  he  lives  in.  thinking  you 
might  have  some  record  of  him.  I  haven’t 
the  paper  it  was  in  but  think  it  was  about 
six  years  ago.  F-  k. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  is  an  illustration  of  the 
way  some  folks  read  and  remember.  The 
case  was  as  follows:  An  intelligent 
blacksmith  wrote  us  asking  how  he  could 
obtain  a  license  to  practice .  veterinary 
medicine.  He  understood  his  business 
well  and  had  a  good  practical  knowledge 
of  animals.  It  would  seem  as  if  such  a 
man  would  be  ideal  for  practical 
veterinary  work  in  any  country  town, 
but  upon  investigation  we  found  that  he 
could  not  enter  a  veterinarian  college  be¬ 
cause  he  had  never  had  a  full  high  school 
education.  It  would  take  him  nearly  two 
years  to  master  the  requirements  for  en¬ 
trance.  With  a  family  to  support  he  could 
not  do  that.  The  college  was  out  of 
reach  and  no  license  would  be  given  with¬ 
out  a  diploma.  That  was  all  there  was 
to  it.  Our  friend  seems  to  have  imagined 
the  rest. 


How  Music  Has  Lightened 
Our  Load 

Being  fond  of  music,  some  years  ago 
1  purchased  a  cornet.  It  afforded  us  so 
much  pleasure  my  wife  took  up  the  bass 
horn.  This  added  fire  to  fury,  and  our 


enthusiasm,  seemingly,  knew  no  bounds. 
I  then  added  a  boss  drum  and  cymbals; 
which  I  found  easy  to  operate  with  my 
foot  by  using  attachment  shown  in  pic¬ 
ture.  In  a  few  months  we  found  our 
way  through  beginner’s  book  and  ready 
for  real  music.  This  done,  our  pleasures 
began  in  earnest.  We  made  good  prog¬ 


ress  from  the  very  start,  and  it  mattered 
not  how  hard  the  day’s  work  nor  how 
long  the  hours,  night  invariably  found 
us  rehearsing  our  band  music,  in  Sum¬ 
mer  out  of  doors,  in  Winter  in  the  house. 
Neighbors,  judging  by  calls,  both  in  per¬ 
son  and  by  phone,  must  have  enjoyed  our 
music  as  well  as  ourselves.  At  any  rate, 
we  continued  to  improve  till  we  reached 
third  grade  music,  which  we  are  playing 
today  in  all  ease.  However,  we  are  still 
improving  and  enjoying  our  music  more 
and  more  each  day.  Our  little  girl,  now 
eight,  years  of  age,  is  joining  our  ranks 


with  all  enthusiasm  imaginable.  Mrs. 
Conger,  contrary  to  her  expectations, 
found  the  bass  horn  much  easier  to  tone 
than  she  imagined,  and  if  more  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  only  knew  the  pleasure  derived  from 
a  little  family  band,  why  they  would  dot 
the  country  instead  of  being  so  rare.  Our 
little  band  has  lightened  our  hearts  of 


many  a  load  of  troubles  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  taken  to  bed  and  rolled 
and  tumbled  out  during  the  night. 
Virginia.  c.  c.  conger. 


More  About  Antiques 

I  certainly  agree  with  your  note  of 
value  of  antique  furniture  on  page  324; 
it  does  make  a  difference  where  you  buy 
antiques,  as  I  know  that  we  get  no  such 
prices  here  in  our  section  of  Maine.  I 
live  on  a  State  road  within  seven  miles 
of  seven  beaches.  If  we  did  get  these 
prices  I  would  be  two-thirds  wealthy,  as 
I  live  in  a  house  that  is  123  years  old. 
and  have  Windsor  and  ladder-back 
chairs,  mahogany  parlor  set  with  hand- 
carved  roses  that  cost  less  than  $25.  up¬ 
holstery  and  all  ;  a  butterfly  card  table, 
mahogany,  mahogany  bureaus,  a  closet 
with  over  300  pieces  of  old  glass  and 
china,  hand-woven  coverlids  (that  I  paid 
$3  for),  blankets  and  tablecloths. 

Most  buyers  of  antiques  are  tricky : 
they  will  offer  immense  prices  for  things 
that  aren’t  of  any  value,  and  tell  you 
that,  something  they  want  isn’t  any  good. 
A  man  came  to  the  house  years  ago  and 
told  me  he  knew  a  lady  that  would  pay 
$25  for  old  corded  beds,  and  wanted  to 
give  me  75  cents  for  a  silver  luster 
pitcher. 

A  buyer  and  dealer  for  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Boston  went  across  the 
road  from  here  and  gave  an  old  lady  a 
big  price  for  some  glassware  that  came 
from  the  5  and  10-cent  store,  so  you 
see  the  best  of  us  get  stung  once  in  a 
while.  J.  s.  G. 


A  clegyman  who  was  a  widower  had 
Ihree  grown-up  daughters.  Having  oc¬ 
casion  To  go  away  for  a  few  weeks,  he 
wrote  home  from  time  to  time.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  informed  them  that  he 
had  married  a  widow  with  six  children. 
This  created  a  stir  in  his  household. 
When  the  minister  returned  home,  one 
>f  the  daughters  said,  very  anxiously: 
“Wlhere’s  the  widow  you  married, 
father?”  “Oh,  I  married  her  to  another 
man.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that.” — 
London  Tit-Bits. 


COACH  or  COUPE 


NEW-  yet  three  years  old 


In  the  sense  that  it  combines  ele* 
ments  of  stamina,  size,  beauty  and 
power  heretofore  undreamed  of 
at  its  price,  the  Pontiac  Six  is  an 
entirely  new  car.  Yet  more  than 
three  years  have  passed  since 
General  Motors  set  out  to  develop 
a  Six  of  such  high  quality  and 
low  price  as  to  gain  immediate 
leadership. 

During  those  years,  the  Pontiac 
Six  was  not  only  designed,  refined 


and  developed,  but  also  subjected 
to  such  brutal  and  unremitting 
tests  under  every  conceivable 
driving  condition  as  to  warrant, 
without  reservation,  the  following 
statement: 

No  new  car  ever  came  to  the 
public  so  maturely  engineered — 
or  more  clearly  meriting  such 
universal  admiration  as  is  now 
being  accorded  this  new  General 
Motors  Six. 


Oakland  Six,  companion  to  Pontiac  Six— $1025  to  $1295.  All  prices  at  factory 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


PONT 


CHIEF  •  OF 


six 
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A  Home  Band  on  a  Virginia  Farm 
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. . .  never  before  a 
Fre^h  Water  System 
like  this 


THE  best  engineering  brains  in  the 
air-controlled  equipment  field  pro¬ 
duced  it.  And  a  tremendous,  un¬ 
satisfied  demand  for  a  simple  fresh  water 
system — plus  the  confidence  and  re¬ 
sources  of  a  strong,  world-renowned 
company — kept  this  expert  talent  at 
the  task.  So  now  you  can  have  fresh 
water — direct  from  the  well  to  any 
faucet — and  from  a  system  as  mechan¬ 
ically  perfect  as  any  equipment  on  your 
farm.  In  fact,  National  “O.K.”  Fresh 
Water  Systems  have  already  delivered 
over  200,000,000  gallons  of  water  with¬ 
out  a  single  case  of  pump  trouble 
reported  to  us. 

Bigger  Milk  Checks 

Fresh  water,  always  at  well  temperature 
the  year  ’round,  will  increase  the  milk 
yield  50  pounds  a  day  from  a  herd  of 
12  to  20  cows.  It  is  nothing  unusual 
for  a  National  owner  to  report  that 
increased  milk  checks  pay  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  (with  piping,  drinking  cups,  bath¬ 
room,  laundry  and  kitchen  fixtures) 
in  two  years. 

Less  Work — Better  Health 


The  Beginner's  Garden 
Perennials 

The  beginning  gardener  wants  peren¬ 
nials,  but  too  often,  especially  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  there  is  little  money  left  for 
plants.  Irises,  Phlox  and  peonies  are 
perhaps  the  most  desired  of  perennials, 
and  it  is  usually  best  to  get  plants  of 
these.  I  have  been  making  out  the  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  annual  seed  order,  and  I  wond¬ 
ered  if  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  experi¬ 
ence  might  encourage  another  who  was 
as  ignorant  as  I,  and  had  very  few  helps 
except  from  the  very  helpful  catalogs.  I 
began  alphabetically  and  ordered  Aquile- 
gia  or  columbines  and  many  times  since 
have  I  ordered'  the  newer  varieties.  Re¬ 
member  as  a  whole  perennial  seeds  are 
longer  germinating  .than  annuals,  and 
have  patience.  Do  not  let  the  seed  bed 
or  box  get  dry  ;  a  damp  burlap  sack 
placed  over  the  seed  bed  at  9  A.  M.  and 
removed  at  5  P.  M.  is  excellent,  and  a 
paper  over  the  boxes  in  the  house.  I 
seldom  sow  perennials  in  the  open  ground 
until  the  last  week  in  May,  except  hardy 
poppies.  Iceland  poppies  bloom  the  first 
year  if  sown  early,  and  for  poppies  pre¬ 
pare  the  bed  very,  very  mellow,  sift  on 
the  seeds  and  pat  down,  don’t  cover  any 
more,  as  the  seeds  are  so  fine,  and  don’t 
sow  too  thick. 

The  Canterbury  bells  are  biennials; 
that  is,  sown  this  year,  they  bloom  next 
year,  but  if  allowed  to  perfect  seed  often 
self-sow,  and  are  among  the  loveliest  of 
hardy  flowers,  the  delicate  pink  ones  be¬ 
ing  especially  beautiful.  But  I  tried 
three  years  before  a  seed  germinated. 
Why?  Because  I  was  not  careful  enough 
and  let  the  soil  get  a  bit  dry. 

Digitalis  is  another  showy  biennial 
easily  raised  from  seeds  and  that  also 
self-sows.  These  are  tall  plants,  good  in 
groups  between  roses  and  shrubs  or  in 
the  background. 

The  Shasta  daisy  is  one  of  the  most 
glistening  white  flowers,  long  suffering 
and  long  keeping  in  bouquets. 

Now  I  expected  Delphinium  would  be 
very  difficult  to  raise  from  seed,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  easiest.  This  is  another  of 
the  tall  plants  that  can  be  used  like 
Digitalis.  The  newer  varieties  do  not  al¬ 
ways  come  true  from  seed. 

Dianthus  barbatus  is  commonly  called 
Sweet  William,  and  is  a  border  plant  or 
makes  a  fine  bed.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  too  many,  but  the  be¬ 
ginner  won't  reach  that  place  for  many 
years.  To  those  familiar  with  the  older 
varieties,  the  new  large  brilliant  reds, 
dainty  pinks  and  wonderful  combina¬ 
tions  will  be  a  delight. 

For  a  bit  of  sunshine  all  Summer  in 
your  hardy  border  plant  Gaillardia  seeds 
in  the  bed.  in  groups  of  a  half  dozen 
seeds  two  or  more  feet  apart.  It  is  best 
of  perennials  in  yellow  shades. 

Everyone  knows  the  hollyhocks  and 
others  as  desirable  as  these  mentioned 
are  Lychnis  Chalcedonies,  forget-me- 
not,  Beilis,  Platyeodon  and  Pyrethrum, 
and  then  you  will  want  to  choose  some 
varieties  for  yourselves.  mother  bee. 


General  E-lectric 
equipment  has  eased 
burdens  and  in¬ 
creased  profits  of 
modern  industry. 

In  sections  where 
farms  are  electrified 
you  will  also  find 
the  G-E  Farm  Book 
used  as  a  guide.  Ask 
your  electric  power 
company  for  a  copy 
or  write  us  at  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y. 


One  farm  woman — Mrs.  P.  C. 
Engle  of  Indiana — uses  an  alarm 
clock  to  wake  her  275  white  leg¬ 
horns. 

The  clock  throws  the  switch  auto¬ 
matically,  flooding  the  roost  with 
electric  light.  Mrs.  Engle  sets  it 
back  fifteen  minutes  every  other 
day,  so  that  by  the  last  of  August 
the  birds  are  getting  out  at  three 
in  the  morning — and  the  day’s  lay 
has  come  to  118  eggs. 

Automatic  devices,  motors  to  do 
farm  work  better,  light  to  make 
day  out  of  night — are  the  common 
benefits  of  electricity. 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


The  turn  of  a  faucet  replaces  the  hard 
work  of  pumping  and  carrying  water 
by  hand.  No  more  running  out  in  the 
rain  or  cold.  Home  becomes  a  happier, 
healthier  place  for  everyone.  With  only 
one  power  unit,  water  is  pumped  from 
several  sources  at  the  same  time — well, 
cistern,  stream  or  lake.  Any  lift  up  to 
150  feet;  any  capacity  from  200  to 
2,000  gallons  per  hour.  No  water  stor¬ 
age  tank  to  freeze  in  Winter;  no  stored 
water  to  get  stale  or  warm  in  Summer. 

Our  new  free  book,  "FRESH  WATER” 
should  be  inyour  hands.  Write  for  it  today. 

It  is  a  real  text  book  on  u/ater  systems. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORPORATION 
303  Belle  view  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Subsidiary  of  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake 


FOR.  FARM  &■  SUBURBAN  HOMES' 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Pruning*  Everbearing 
Raspberries 

I  have  about  1.000  St.  Regis  raspber¬ 
ries  set  14  in.  apart  in  the  row,  rows 
4  ft.  apart.  Last  Spring  all  canes  were 
removed  except  such  as  grew  late  the 
Fall  before,  and  I  never  saw  such  a  crop 
of  berries  as  I  had  last  Summer  and 
Fall  right  up  until  the  frost.  They  were 
larger  than  any  thimble  I  ever  saw,  and 
as  sweet  as  honey,  but  these  bushes  have 
not  been  beaded  back  nor  thinned  out 
since  last  Spring,  and  as  a  result  there 
are  dead  canes,  canes  that  had  berries 
on  when  the  frost  struck,  and  also  canes 
that  had  just  come  up.  Do  those  canes 
that  still  show  immature,  berries  that 
the  frost  killed  come  out,  or  do  you 
leave  them  to  bear  again  (if  they  do 
such  a  thing)  until  what  are  now  whips 
come  into  bearing?  Or  do  you  trim  them 
out  with  the  dead  wood  and  leave  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  whips,  which  are  about  3  ft. 
high  now?  The  canes  that  bore  last  Fall 
late  are  as  large  around  as  mv  finger 
and  are  so  healthy  and  straight  it  seems 
a  shame  to  cut  them,  but  I  am  after 
berries,  not  sentiment.  A.  w.  G. 

Not  every  grower  of  small  fruits  is  as 
keen  an  observer  of  the  growing  habits 
of  his  plants  as  is  A.  W.  G.  It  is  a 
commendable  thing  to  understand  where 
and  how  the  fruit  is  borne  on  all  classes 
of  fruit.  In  the  case  of  the  red  rasp¬ 
berry,  fruit  is  carried  on  lateral  shoots 
from  one-year-old  canes,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Fall-hearing  varieties,  the 
fruit  is  borne  on  lateral  shoots  that  are 
formed  late  that  Summer  on  canes  of  the 
current  season's  growth.  In  either  case 
the  principle  is  the  same,  only  that  some 
varieties  tend  to  bear  in  the  Fall  of  the 
first  year  rather  than  the  Spring  of  the 
next.  Accordingly  the  old  canes  that 
have  borne  berries  have  done  their  work 
and  will  not  bear  again.  It  makes  no 
difference  that  the  fruit  was  frozen  or 
that  it  failed  to  mature.  Those  canes 
have  done  their  work.  Remove  the  old 
canes  that  have  fruited  and  leave  the 
others  for  this  year’s  crop. 

II.  B.  TUKEY. 


f  Use  More  Concrete  ^ 

'  ON  THE  FARM  ^ 

Fence  posts,  feed  troughs, 
water  troughs,  culverts, 
drains,  floors  and  founda¬ 
tions — cost  less  and  last 
longer  when  made  with 
concrete.  Also  fine  for  mix¬ 
ing  feeds,  fertilizers,  etc. 

H&Z’ 

CONCRETE  MIXER 

— is  a  simple,  portable, 
labor-saving  machine,  built  for  use  on  the 
farm.  All-steel  construction.  Mixes  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  full  a  minute.  Use  hand  power,  or 
belt  the  mixer  to  your  Ford.  Sold  at  a  low 
price,  on  easy-to-own  plan.  Shipped  on  thirty- 
day  trial.  Write  today  for  full  information. 
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HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  COMPANY 
Box  202,  Belleville,  Pa. 
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Our  RURAL 
HERITAGE 


By  Dr.  James  Mickel  Williams 


THIS  notable  study  of  Rural  Tradi¬ 
tions,  Development,  Psychology, 
Economic  Attitude,  etc.,  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  Farm  Home.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  reading.  Price  $4. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Are  You  raying  For  a  March  System 
—Without  Owning  One? 

You  are  paying  the  price  of  a  complete  MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 
once  a  year  as  long  as  you  continue  to  grow’  without  it.  Sounds  absurd,  doesn’t  it?  But 
its  true!  You’re  paying  for  it  in  half  crops,  drought  and  frost  losses. 

A  MARCH  AUTOMATIC  SYSTEM  gives  you  positive  protection  from  loss  by  drought 
-a  .  It;  not  only  makes  your  crops  and  proflts  certain  but,  increases  them 

4)U  to  1U0%. 

The  protection  it  gives  is  worth  many  times  its  small  cost.  The 
extra  profits  it  earns  pays  its  complete  cost  iu  one  season.  It  means 
double  the  dollars  in  the  bank  from  then  on. 

Write  Today  For  Our  “Be  Convinced’’  Booklet- It’s  FREE! 

It  is  full  of  convincing  proofs  of  the  big  profits  to  be  made  with 
a  MARCH  SYSTEM.  It  also  illustrates  the  many  exclusive  patented 
features  found  only  in  the  MARCH  SYSTEM. 

Make  a  rough  sketch,  with  dimensions,  of1  your  gardens  or 
greenhouses,  and  our  Engineering  Department  will  plan  an  efficient 
and  economical  installation  for  you.  All  without  cost  or  obligation. 
As  you’re  paying  the  price,  might  as  well  own  one! 

MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

333  W.  Western  Avenue  Muskegon,  Michigan 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


OVER  THE  HEADS 
OF  THE  MIDDLEMEN 


FROM  FACTORY 


TO  CONSUMER 


IncersoU- 


fOR UHMERS  HOTltfe 


MlNGERSOUSI 


If"-"-  ' 


0BB£Ris^_ 


IERAL  STORE 


p\RECT  DEALING  SAVES  YOU  If 
-ALL  THESE  MIDDLEMENS 
a  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS. 


Lowest  prices  to  all  v 

SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE  . 


«EST  POSSIBLE  QUALITY 
LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICK. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PAINT  BOOK.  It  will  (ell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
ami  painting — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  chalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

We  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  .  ctual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  the  value  of  the  Paint 
furnished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can 
offer  you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  expense  of  FREQUENT  REPAINTING. 
THE  INGERSOLL  FAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  of  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  ail  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  52  years 

We  can  refer  you  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  The  order 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and’  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-four  hours.  Let 
us  send  you  our  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  fw  a  beautiful  set  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Us.  Do  It  Now.  We  Can  Save  You  Money 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  Established  1842 
No.  2-48  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


POTASH 


is  an  essential  element  in  the 
production  of  crops  that  pay. 
It  should  be  applied  as  a  part 
of  a  complete  fertilizer.  For 
many  of  the  Eastern  crops  and 
soil  types  the  best  farmers  use 
fertilizers  containing  10  percent 
or  more  potash. 


FRENCH  POTASH  SOCIETY 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Information 
905  Hurt  Bldg.,  Atlanta  —  25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Radio  Department 


Building  Radio 

I  am  thinking  about  building  a  radio 
for  pastime.  I  think  the  reflex  or  re¬ 
generative  are  the  best.  The  set  that  I 
have  in  mind  is  a  three-tube  type,  the 
first  tube  being  regenerative  circuit  and 
remainder  two  tubes  of  amplifiers.  What 
material  would  I  need  to  balance  every¬ 
thing  up?  What  condensers  would  I  need 
to  get  the  very  best  results?  What  trans¬ 
formers  would  I  need?  w.  c.  t. 

Hudson.  N.  Y. 

The  reflex  or  regenerative  receivers  are 
among  the  best  on  the  market  today,  but 
as  the  regenerative  receiver  does  cause  a 
lot  of  interference  with  neighbors’  sets, 
it  is  condemned  a  great  deal — yet  if  han¬ 
dled  properly  it  is  hard  to  beat  for  dis¬ 
tance  and  volume;  the  reflex  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  with  three  or  four  tubes 
you  can  get  the  same  effect  as  five  tubes 
will  give  you  without  any  regeneration. 

The  reflex  als-o  sometimes  gives  the 
builder  trouble,  so  a  regenerative,  or  a 
neutrodyne  or  radio-frequency  set  would 
be  what  we  would  recommend.  If  it  is 
to  be  for  three  tubes  we  would  suggest 
that  you  build  a  three  circuit  regenera¬ 
tive  receiver  with  two  steps  of  audio¬ 
frequency  amplification.  This  will  give 
you  a  three-tube  set  that  will  get  good 
distance  and  plenty  of  volume  for  a  loud 
speaker.  We  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  has  kits  put  up  of  all  the  parts  for 
such  a  set,  as  usually  they  are  built  by 
people  who  prefer  to  buy  their  parts 
where  they  wish.  Wlhen  it  comes  to  the 
reflex  type  there  are  several  makes  that 
come  in  ready  grouped  kits,  and  all  that 
you  will  need  is  to  get  the  batteries, 
speaker,  tubes  and  cabinet  to  assemble 
the  set.  J.  H.  F. 


Lightning  Danger  from 
Aerial 

I  have  installed  a  high  aerial  on  a  1-in. 
galvanised  iron  pipe  20  ft.  above  the 
roof  of  house  and  barn,  which  is  200  ft. 
distant.  This  places  aerial  50  ft.  above 
the  ground.  Is  there  any  danger  of  light¬ 
ning  to  my  buildings?  The  guy  wires  are 
anchored  to  roof  also.  Aerial  and  lead 
in  are  all  one  piece,  250  ft.  long,  with 
lightning  arrester  and  porcelain  tube.  It 
seems  to  have  plenty  of  static.  A.  J.  w. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  your  house  and  barn  are  rodded  for 
lightning  we  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  danger  of  lightning  damage  from  the 
poles,  but  if  they  are  not  rodded  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  run  a  heavy  wire  from 
the  bottom  of  each  pole  (pipe)  to  a  good 
earth  connection,  as  the  tail  pipes  act  as 
lightning  rods  that  are  not  grounded.  If 
you  have  lightning  rods  then  connect 
the  pipes  to  the  rods  with  a  piece  of 
heavy  copper  wire.  You  have  such  a  long 
aerial,  that  you  are  sure  to  have  more 
static  than  with  a  short  aerial  as  it  will 
pick  up  more  stray  static  than  a  short 
aerial. 


Trouble  with  Batteries 

I  bought  a  radio  about  a  month  ago; 
after  using  it  for  about  a  week  I  had  to 
change  the  four  A  dry  cell  batteries,  as 
they  only  registered  from  five  to  eight 
amperes.  Now  after  three  more  weeks 
the  second  set  ran  out,  or  it  only  regis¬ 
tered  from  eight;  to  ten  amperes,  and  as 
I  happened  to  have  saved  the  four  cells 
that  I  discarded  before  I  thought  that 
I  would  connect  them  with  the  four  I 
have  on  so  that  they  would  increase  a 
little  the  power  of  the  other  four  cells. 
When  I  put  them  on  I  noticed  a  great 
improvement  in  the  radio  performance, 
even  more  than  I  expected,  so  it  made 
me  think  that  maybe  •!  tested  them 
wrong,  and  by  the  new  testing  it  showed 
all  the  eight  cells  from  IS  to  22  amperes, 
so  I  disconnected  them  and  it  shows  the 
same  as  before.  When  I  connected  them 
again  they  showed  from  18  to  22  amp¬ 
eres.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  ac¬ 
tion?  Is  it  injurious  to  the  radio  to  have 
eight  cells  instead  of  four?  H.  ii. 

East  Green  bush,  N.  Y. 

The  action  of  your  batteries  is  peculiar 
and  we  cannot  tell  you  why  they  should 
read  a  higher  amperage  when  connected 
than  when  disconnected,  except  that  the 
binding  posts  may  be  loose  on  the  bat¬ 
teries  and  give  you  a  lower  reading.  If 
your  radio  is  using  TJV-11  or  WD-12 
tubes  the  voltage  is  what  you  need  and 
not  amperage,  and  this  amperage,  indi¬ 
cated  by  your  test,  means  nothing.  The 


four  or  eight  batteries  can  be  used  and 
must  be  connected  in  multiples,  that  is 
all  center  posts  connected  together  and 
all  outer  posts  connected  together.  This 
connection  will  give  you  a  higher  am¬ 
perage  reading,  as  you  are  then  getting 
the  reading  of  all  the  cells  connected,  and 
when  you  disconnect  them  each  cell  will 
read  lew.  After  a  dry  cell  stands  idle 
for  a  few  days  or  weeks  the  voltage  picks 
up  and  you  can  use  them  again. 

You  should  use  the  special  A  dry 
cells  which  cost  a  little  more  but  will 
give  about  twice  the  useful  life  that  the 
ordinary  dry  cells  give.  It  will  not  hurt 
your  set  to  use  eight  cells  or  even  more 
if  they  are  connected  in  parallel  or  mul¬ 
tiple,  so  that  the  voltage  that  your  tubes 
get  is  not  more  than  1%  volts.  J.  h.  f. 


Changing’  Tube;  Current 
Consumption 

1.  I  have  a  single  circuit  regenerative 
set  with  two  stages  of  audio.  This  set 
has  been  working  my  loud  speaker  for 
the  last  few  years  to  my  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  I  have  been  using  a  U.  V.  200 
tube  for  the  detector  and  the  201A’s 
for  the  amplifiers.  Would  like  to  use  all 
201A  tubes,  as  they  will  of  course  be 
easier  on  the  battery  consumption,  but 
if  [  substitute  one  for  the  old  U.  V.  200 
in  the  detector,  the  set  will  not  work. 
Why  not?  As  soon  as  I  put  the  200  back 
it  works  fine.  Have  tried  several  different 
201 A  tubes  in  that  socket  with  the  same 
result. 

2.  Does  a  set  consume  B  battery 
current  if  it  is  turned  on,  but  no  station 
is  tuned  in?  Don’t  the  electrons  flow 
from  the  B  battery  through  plate  and 
filament  as  soon  ss  the  filament  is  turned 
on,  even  if  no  sound  comes  from  the  loud 
speaker?  Is  the  drain  on  the  B  battery 
determined  on  the  volume  of  music? 

Erwinia,  Pa.  e.  l.  s. 

Just  why  the  set  does  not  work  with 
the  201 A  tube  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  is 
possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  different 
value  of  gridleak  is  required  for  it  than 
for  the  200  tube.  Also  sometimes  the  A 
battery  is  connected  in  one  way  to  the 
200  rube  and  the  wires  are  reverse!  for 
the  201A  tube.  We  have  found  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  majority  of  sets  where  the 
tubes  are  interchanged,  except  that  with 
the  201A  tube  the  rheostat  should  be 
turned  way  down  as  it  does  not  want 
much  current,  the  filament  just  being  lit 
to  make  it  work.  Try  it  with  the  filament 
rheostat  turned  way  down  and  with  a 
gridleak  of  3  or  4  megohms. 

2.  If  the  filaments  are  not  lit,  no  B 
battery  current  is  used,  hut  if  they  are 
lit  some  B  battery  current  is  flowing  all 
the  time,  a  greater  or  less  amount  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  volume  of  sound  that 
comes  from  the  speaker.  The  drain  on  the 
P»  batteries  is  greater  if  the  volume  of 
mu-ie  is  loud  than  when  it  is  not  so 
loud.  ,r.  h.  F. 


Running  Radio  with 
Lighting  Set 

I  would  like  to  use  my  lighting  plant 
to  run  my  radio  set,  but  plant  is  too 
far  away  to  wire  from  three  cells.  It  is 
a  110-volt  plant.  Is  there  any  way  I  can 
cut  this  down  to  run  the  set  or  charge 
my  storage  battery,  which  is  a  Ford  bat¬ 
tery’ll  tli ink  the  battery  would  stand  20 
or  25  volts  as  it  would  get  that  much 
if  used  in  the  car.  a.  j.  s. 

It  is  not  possible  to  u^e  your  light 
battery  for  an  A  battery  if  you  are  too 
far  from  the  batteries,  but  you  can 
charge  the  Ford  battery  by  using  four 
or  five  100-watt  lamps  as  resistance. 
This  will  charge  the  battery  at  a  four 
or  five  ampere  rate.  The  charging  should 
be  done  at  whatever  time  you  are  running 
the  generator  for  the  light  plant.  You  can 
also  use  a  water  resistance  and  an  am¬ 
meter  to  tell  if  you  are  charging  the  bat¬ 
tery  at  the  right  rate,  which  should  not 
be  over  15  amperes.  The  plates  for  the 
water  resistance  can  be  old  pieces  of 
copper  or  sheet  iron  and  should  be  hung 
in  a  four  or  five  gallon  earthen  crock, 
about  C  in.  apart,  and  when  you  start 
to  charge  if  the  charging  rate  is  too  low 
move  the  plates  a  little  closer  together. 
There  will  be  a  lot  of  gas  made  from 
the  water  which  is  harmless  to  you,  but 
do  not  bring  a  match  near  it  as  it  will 
ignite  anu  possibly  explode.  .7.  n.  f. 
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Better  Light 

For  Your  Farm 

Better  light  all  through 
your  house  will  give  you  the 
bright,  cheerful  rooms  which 
help  make  home  life  a  real 
pleasure. 

Excellent  light  for  reading 
and  sewing — safq  light  in  the 
barns  and  yard — electric 
power  and  light  relieve  the 
drudgery  of  chores — all  these 
comforts,  always  ready  at  the 
touch  of  a  button,  are  yours 
with  a  Fuller  85  Johnson 
Power  and  Light  plant. 

These  plants  are  built  by 
makers  of  individual  lighting 
plants  since  1918.  They  are 
of  che  modern,  direct  con¬ 
nected  type,  designed  to  give 
the  battery  a  life-prolonging 
tapering  charge. 

Write  for  complete  information 

FULLER  &.  JOHNSON  MFC.  CO. 

Engine  Specialists — Established  18-fQj 

416  Roid  St.  Madison,  WIS. 


Fuller  &  Johnson 

**OWER  X.  LIGHT 


fid** 

Blizzard  - 


says  W.  B. 
speakingof  his 
—  the  moat  re¬ 
markable  we’ve  pro¬ 
duced  in  over  25  years 
of  building  Blizzarda. 
He  also  says  The  Fordson 
handled  the  machine  easy; 
the  way  Blizzard  500  feeds 
itself  ia  really  a  wonder." 

SEE  BLIZZARD  AT 
WORK  FILLING  SILOS 

Many  dealers  will  show  the 
film.  The  next  beat  thingr  ia 
seeing:  in  our  catalog*  the  pic- 
turea  from  the  film— the  Blizzard 
feeding:  itself  fast  as  two  men  can  throw  bundles  of  corn  off 
the  load— elevating:  125  ft.  usinjf  Fordson  power,  etc. 

Read  the  Remarkable  Performance  as 
Told  by  Users.  "Filled  2  ailoe  10  x  36, 

8x36  in  less  than  9  hra. ' '  *  ‘With  old  cut¬ 
ter.  it  took  two  men  to  operate  tractor 
ana  cutter;  now  one  can  do  it  easily." 

"1  am  hardly  able  to  express  in  writ¬ 
ing  how  well  pleased  I  am."  "Most 


everyone  was  sure  it  was  a  16  inch  cut¬ 
ter  until  I  told  them  different  —  13  in." 

WRITE  for  CATALOG 

describing  this  truly  remarkable  ensilage 
cutter,  with  moving  parts  steel  encased— 
gears  running  in  oil.  It  will  cut  your  cost 


gears  running _ 

silo  filling  and  do  better  work. 

The  JOS.  DICK  Mfg.Co, 
Dept.  12*  Canton,  Ohio 

Stock  Carried  at 
»  Convenient 
%  Center • 


Wgjr 


Distributed  by 

S.  Woodhouse  Co.,  New  Vork  Ci'y 
Malvern  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Malvern,  Pa. 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver's  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  War  Department  of 
IKE  UNITED  S1ATES  OF  AMERICA 

RECOGNIZES  IN  THIS  AWARD  FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
THE  LOYALTY  ENERCY  AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  PERFORMANCE 
OF  THE  WAR  WORK  BY  WHICH 

Clip  rftittcriratt  CdppfeottPA'  Orgrnptt  (fumpanv 

AIDED  MATERIALLY  IN  OBTAINING  VICTORY  FOR  THE  ARMS 

of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  war  with 
the  Imperial  German  Government  and  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government 


«A  ..... 


Telephone  Preparedness 


Manure  Not  Worth  Hauling 

Can  you  help  us  solve  a  problem  in 
connection  with  our  farm  manure?  The 
value  of  manure  from  our  herd  in  one 
year,  can  he  estimated  at  $1,800,  as  we 
have  170  head,  aud  the  pasture  season 
is  short.  To  haul  this  manure  to  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  farm  takes  one  team 
most  of  the  Winter  season,  and  costs, 
on  a  time  basis,  $1,500  per  year.  The  ac¬ 
tual  value  of  manure  as  a  fertilizer  could 
not  be  worth  more  than  $1,000  per  year, 
as  our  total  crops  are  not  worth  over 
$5,000,  and  these  consist  almost  (entirely 
of  hay,  as  we  have  found  that  others  do 
not  pay.  We  cannot  sell  the  manure, 
and  yet,  the  hauling  alone  costs  more 
than  the  value.'  One-half  of  the  manure 
would  he  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  fertil¬ 
ity.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  we  could 
treat  the  manure,  to  reduce  the  hauling 
charge?  Any  information  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  j.  r.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  have  to  refer  this 
to  our  readers — -scientific  and  practical. 
There  may  be  someone  who  has  been 
forced  to  .settle  this  point.  We  have 
rarely  heard  of  such  a  case  before. 


An  Estate  in  England 

The  heirs  to  an  estate  in  England  are 
living,  some  of  them  in  this  country,  and 
need  what  belongs  to  them.  My  daugh¬ 
ter  married  one  of  them.  Could  you  fell 
us  how  they  could  have  what  belongs 
to  them?  I  understand  it  is  a  large  es¬ 
tate  and  goes  to  the  government  there  if 
not  divided.  c.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

This  inquiry  comes  to  us  without  any 
address,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  reply 
to  it  personally.  The  writer  gives  no 
data  as  to  the  alleged  estate  in  England. 
Under  English  law  property  reverts  to 
the  Crown  when  an  intestate  (a  person 
who  leaves  no  will)  dies  without  next  of 
kin.  Search  is  made  for  such  heirs,  and 
as  records  have  'been  kept  in  parish  reg¬ 
isters  for  several  centuries  it  is  possible 
to  trace  relationships  for  a  long  period. 
A  person  in  this  country  who  believes 
himself  to  ibe  among  next  of  kin  to  some 
English  person  deceased  must  first  of  all 
secure  sworn  copies  of  marriage  and 
birth  certificates  which  will  show  his  re¬ 
lationship,  or  refer  the  English  lawyers 
to  parish  registers  in  Great  Britain 
through  which  his  descent  may  be  traced. 
Unfortunately  vital  statistics  have  not 
been  very  carefully  kept  in  this  country 
until  of  recent  years  and  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  obtain  such  facts. 

If  the  person  married  to  this  inquir¬ 
er's  daughter  was  born  in  England  his 
birth  would  be  registered  in  the  parish 
where  he  was  born.  It  is  not  likely  that 
there  would  be  any  division  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  without  a  very  thorough  search  for 
all  the  heirs,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
abroad.  Where  some  of  the  family  have 
emigrated  it  is  usual  for  the  lawyers 
engaged  in  the  settlement  to  advertise  for 
the  missing  heirs  in  the  United  States 
and  the  British  colonies.  It  is  inferred 
that  these  American  heirs  know  their 
place  of  origin  in  England  and  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  intestate  whose  heirs, 
direct  or  collateral,  they  are  believed  to 
be :  also  that  they  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  estate.  There 
are.  unfortunately,  unscrupulous  people 
'both  here  and  abroad,  who  seek  to  obtain 
money  by  telling  their  victims  of  huge 
estates  awaiting  claimants.  For  this 
reason  it  is  wise  to  be  very  cautious  in 
proceedings  of  this  sort  though  naturally 
conditions  are  different  where  relation¬ 
ship  is  clearly  shown,  and  where  it  is 
known  that  the  owner  of  considerable 
property  died  intestate. 


Cheap  and  Effective  Snow 
Stops 

At  this  time  of  year  we  are,  in  this 
part  of  New  York,  quite  frequently  con¬ 
fronted  with  'snowdrifts,  and  many  times 
we  have  to  travel  in  fields  to  reach  our 
destination.  On  my  own  farm  I  have  40 
rods  of  road  running  north  and  south. 
The  west  winds  have  full  control  across 
a  large  field  at  the  west  of  this  stretch  of 
road.  So  for  years  as  soon  as  snow 
began  to  fly  this  road  was  with  drifts 
piled  high.  In  the  Winter  of  .1920  we 
plowed  a  heavy  hack  furrow  about  four 
rods  from  the  road  and  parallel  with  it. 
This  caused  the  snow  to  drift  there  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  road.  Since  that  time 
we  have  each  Fall  built  a  brush  row  in 
the  same  place  as  the  furrows  with  very 
good  success.  In  the  Spring  we  burn 
the  brush.  In  many  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try  either  of  'these  snow  stops  is  inex¬ 
pensive.  In  most  places  either  way  will 
prevent  snow  piling  up  in  the  highways, 
and  will  he  much  cheaper  than  to  have 
the  road  commissioner  remove  the  ex¬ 
cess  snow.  E.  E.  CALLAHAN. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Nine  years  ago,  when  this  na¬ 
tion  was  preparing  for  war,  it 
found  the  Bell  Telephone  Sys¬ 
tem  ready  for  service  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  war  found  the 
Bell  System  prepared.  From  its 
technical  forces  so  needful  to 
meet  our  war-time  activities  in 
this  country,  fourteen  battalions 
were  organized  to  carry  to  the 
front  the  highest  developments 
of  the  telephone  art.  No  other 
nation  had  so  complete  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  communication  to  aid 
in  mobilizing  its  resources.  No 
other  nation  was  able  to  put 
into  the  field  a  military  com¬ 
munication  system  of  equal 
effectiveness. 

Fifty  years  ago  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of 
the  telephone,  gave  to  the 
world  a  new  art.  He  had  the 


vision  of  a  nation-wide  telephone 
system  by  which  people  near  at 
hand  and  far  apart  could  talk 
to  one  another  as  if  face  to  face. 
He  foresaw  a  usefulness  for 
the  telephone  which  could  not 
be  achieved  without  innumer¬ 
able  developments,  inventions 
and  improvements,  to  him  un¬ 
known.  But  not  even  he  foresaw 
the  marvelous  application  of 
telephony  which  gave  to  the 
American  armies  that  fighting 
efficiency  which  is  possible  only 
when  there  is  instant  exchange 
of  complete  information. 

Since  the  completion  of  its 
service  in  time  of  war,  the  Bell 
System  has  devoted  itself  to 
the  extension  of  the  telephone 
art  as  one  of  the  great  agencies 
for  the  development  of  the 
pursuits  of  peace. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  Associated  Companies 


BELL 


SYSTEM 


IN  ITS  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  YEAR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  LOOKS  FOR¬ 
WARD  TO  CONTINUED  PROGRESS  IN  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 


LESS  WORK-BETTER  RESULTS 


Are  you  willing  to  do  less  hard  work  if  you  can 
get  better  results— without  needless  drudgery. 

If  you  are  and  you  have  fruit  trees  or  field  crops 
to  spray— you  will  be  interested  in  “Friend” 
Sprayers. 

LESS  WORK,  because  the  “Friend”  Spragun 
breaks  the  spray  up  into  a  fine  mist  the  instant  it 
leaves  the  nozzle,  and  this  fine  penetrating  spray 
quickly  covers  fruit,  leaves  and  branches  with  a 
fine  film  of  spray. 

With  a  coarse  narrow  stream  it  takes  a  lot  of 
time  and  effort  to  spray  a  tree  and  then  it’s  only 
half  done.  The  old  low  pressure  wheezy  sprayer 
can’t  combat  modern  diseases  and  pests. 

Steady  high  pressure  every  minute  with  a 
“Friend,”  no  costly  delays  or  breakdowns — sim¬ 
plicity  and  reliability  in  every  feature. 

BETTER  RESULTS  because  the  fine  cloud  of 
mist-like  spray  thoroughly  sprays  the  tree  instead 
of  just  drenching  parts  of  it.  Every  bit  of  surface 
is  protected  with  a  minimum  amount  of  material. 

which  means  Profits. 


CUT  UNDER  TYPE  SPRAYER 


BED  TYPE 


Coarse  spray  injures  the  tree,  is  costly,  and 
gives  little  protection.  Our  nozzle  boom  equipment  for  vegetable 
spraying  produces  the  same  fine  spray. 

The  Bed  Type  sprayer  shown  at  the  left  has  the  same  motor  pump 
unit  as  regular  cut  under  type,  hut  is  made  for  mounting  on  farm 
wagon  or  truck,  Sold  with  or  without  truck.  Because  of  simpler 
construction  it  sells  for  less.  Price  within  reach  of  every  fruit 
grower.  5  sizes.  We  make  garden,  orchard  and  vegetable 
sprayers  for  every  purpose.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO,,  120  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  book;  -:-  -:- 

This  book  is  written  in  three'parts.l 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  fn  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


:-  -:-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  school  hearing  at  Albany  on 
March  16  was,  in  many  ways,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ever  held  at  the  State 
capital.  One  man  who  has  lived  a  long 
life  in  that  city,  and  who  knows  much 
of  politics,  said  it  introduced  new  ele¬ 
ments  which  he  had  never  noticed  so 
clearly  cut  before,  and  which  gave  prom¬ 
ise  of  growing  into  great  strength.  I 
suppose  all  of  us  understand  what  a 
“hearing”  is.  A  great  legislative  body 
like  the  New  York  Legislature  cannot 
possibly  give  full  consideration  to  all  the 
bills  brought  before  it.  There  are  there¬ 
fore  various  committees  appointed.  They 
run  all  the  way  down  from  agriculture 
to  ways  and  means.  The  object  is  to 
have  the  various  bills  put  into  one  of 
these  committees  for  consideration  and 
examination.  Thus  our  school  bills  were 
given  to  the  Education  Committee.  The 
names  of  these  committeemen  were 
printed  on  page  528'.  If  these  men  or 
a  majority  of  them  consider  these  bills 
worthy  of  passage  they  are  reported  out 
— that  is  they  are  reported  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  with  the  recommendation  that  they 
pass.  Or  they  may  be  reported  with  the 
suggestion  that  they  be  not  passed  or 
they  may  not  be  reported  at  all.  The 
first  struggle  was  therefore  to  get  our 
bills  out  of  the  Education  Committee 
with  a  favorable  report.  The  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  which  opposes  the  bills, 
naturally  tried  in  every  way  to  kill  these 
bills  by  having  the  committee  decide 
against  them.  Our  side  demanded  the 
hearing  as  the  most  effective  way  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  case. 

*  *  *  $  * 

Usually  in  an  important  case  the  two 
committees  of  Senate  and  Assembly  meet 
together.  Senator  Cole  of  the  Senate 
committee,  who  seems  to  oppose  our  bills, 
though  he  comes  from  a  rural  district, 
wanted  the  hearing  held  in  a  little  cubby¬ 
hole  of  an  office.  There  are  many  poli¬ 
ticians  at  Albany  who  will  not  permit  us 
to  make  any  public  demonstration  of 
strength  if  they  can  prevent  it.  That 
objection  was  overcome,  however,  and  the 
hearing  was  finally  held  in  the  large  As¬ 
sembly  chamber.  The  committeemen 
were  grouped  at  one  end  under  the  speak¬ 
er’s  stand,  with  Mr.  Devendorf,  our  lead¬ 
er.  at  one  side  and  Mr.  Howe,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  leader,  at  the  other.  The  chamber 
was  packed.  Every  seat-  occupied,  with 
a  deep  fringe  of  standees  and  a  good 
sprinkling  in  the  galleries.  'Senator  Cole 
told  us  wTe  were  to  have  one  hour  each 
for  argument,  with  the  opposition  start¬ 
ing.  The  very  faint  and  perfunctory 
applause  which  greeted  Mr.  Howe  was 
the  first  “show  of  hands.”  It  revealed 
about  50  persons  in  opposition.  _  About 
40  of  them  were  from  the  Education  De¬ 
partment,  or  members  of  some  organiza¬ 
tion  which  would  benefit  from  a  law  per¬ 
mitting  enforced  consolidation.  If  there 
was  a  single  specimen  of  what  we  call 
a  plain  farmer  present  favoring  the  op¬ 
position  he  did  not  show  himself.  The 
opposition  speakers  did  not  present  a 
happy  appearance.  They  acted  like  men 
and  'women  who  knew  they  were  just 
about  as  popular  with  their  audience  as 
King  Louis  of  France  and  his  nobles 
would  have  been  with  that  company  which 
marched  out  of  Paris  and  over-ran  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  the  French  Revolution.  Most 
of  these  speakers  were  able  and  conscien¬ 
tious  men  who  probably  believe  in  their 
cause,  even  if  it  were  separated  from  the 
job,  but  thev  faced  a  multitude  of  hard- 
faced  farmers,  unused  to  subterfuge  or 
craft,  who  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  had  left  their  home  and  their 
job  and  paid  their  expenses  to  come  and 
give  expression  to  the  anger  that  was 
within  them.  I  watched  the  members 
of  that  committee  as  they  listened.  They 
knew!  Some  of  them  are  lawyers  and 
agents  and  business  men  who  deal  with 
country  people  every  day  and  know  them 


I  know  what  they  had  in  mind,  and 
later,  when  I  had  a  chance  to  talk.  I 
tried  to  illustrate  it  with  a  verse  from 
one  of  Kipling’s  poems.  He  pictures  the 
old  Norman  baron,  one  of  William  the 
Conqueror’s  soldiers,  on  his  deathbed 
telling  his  son.  who  is  to  succeed  him, 
how  to  manage  the  Saxons.  Here  is  the 
verse : 

“When  he  stands  with  his  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row 

With  sullen  eyes  bent  on  your  own, 
And  grumbles — it  isn’t  fair  dealing 
My  son — let  the  Saxon  alone!” 

And  with  apologies  to  Kipling  I  tried 
to  paraphrase  that  as  follows  : 

“When  he  eyes  you  without  fear  or  favor, 
With  countenance  hard  as  a  stone 
And  fells  you  “I  want  my  school  free¬ 
dom 

My  son — let  the  farmer  alone!’” 

And  surely  that  is  what  a  wise  man 
would  do  when  he  saw’  that  grim-faced 
audience  in  the  Assembly  chamber,  and 
realized  what  it  meant  for  them  to  be 
there.  Thus  the  speakers  in  opposition 
to  the  bills  did  not  seem  to  present  their 
case  with  full  power.  Their  chief  argu¬ 


ment  seemed  to  be  for  delay — a  chance 
for  the  present  law.  Give  it  a  fair 
chance !  It  has  started  well !  Let  it 
work  out.  Of  course  we  all  remember 
that  wTas  the  argument  when  we  fought 
the  old  township  law.  And  of  course  we 
realize,  too,  that  if  we  were  to  give  this 
present  law  what  they  call  a  “fair 
chance”  there  would  be  very  few  rural 
districts  left  anywhere  within  reach  of 
the  small  towns.  If  I  may  speak  as  an 
observer  and  not  as  a  partisan,  I  should 
say  that  the  opposition  to  these  bills 
made  a  fatal  mistake  in  failing  to  show 
any  spirit  of  compromise  or  co-operation. 
Without  perhaps  meaning  to  do  so  they 
impressed  one  with  the  thought  that  their 
word  is  law.  They  propose  to  run  the 
schools  in  their  own  arbitrary  way.  They 
know  better  than  the  parents  what  the 
children  need  and  that’s  all  there  is  to 
it.  Many  of  the  superintendents  who  work 
in  the  field  are  different,  and  their  per¬ 
sonal  relations  to  the  people  are  fine, 


but  the  department  people  as  a  group 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  they 
have  managed  to  convey  the  impression 
that  their  enforcement  is  an  attempt  at 
arbitrary  rule  which  is  deeply  resented, 
and  which  has  caused  most  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  now  existing. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  hour  allotted  to  the  opposition 
crawled  slowly  to  its  end,  and  then  the 
audience  woke  up.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  greater  change  in  the  appearance  of 
500  people.  When  the  last  opposition 
speaker  sat  down  the  people  were  half 
asleep,  heads  were  bent  down,  some  were 
reading  newspapers — others  looking  idly 
about.  It  was  not  unlike  a  body  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  a  dead  calm.  But  when  Mr.  Dev¬ 
endorf  arose  to  open  for  the  other  side 
it  was  as  if  a  sudden  strong  gust  of  wind 
had  blown  over  the  water,  stirring  it  up 
into  great  waves  of  power.  There  was 
no  sleeping  then.  Heads  went  up,  hands 
crashed  together.  Here  was  the  real 
spirit  of  the  meeting.  These  people  who 
had  come  in  from  the  farms,  had  found 
a  way  to  express  themselves.  Our  case 
was  thoroughly  presented,  and  it  im¬ 
pressed  the  committee.  The  injustice  of 
the  present  law  was  fully  exposed.  The 


farmers  are  not  opposed  to  every  case  of 
consolidation.  They  agree  that  there 
may  be  cases  where  it  would  be  better  to 
throw  several  schools  together.  What 
they  object  to  is  forced  consolidation — 
the  jamming  of  school  districts  together 
against  the  vote  and  protest  of  the  home 
taxpayers  and  voters.  To  deprive  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  right  to  conduct  their  own 
school  by  forcible  means  is  un-American 
and  foolish,  because  it  destroys  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  department  and  without  that 
confidence  on  the  part  of  parents  there 
cannot  'be  any  worth-while  school. 

*  *  *  *  * 

So  far  as  plain  statement  of  fact  and 
argument  go  there  could  hardly  be  a 
more  one-sided  debate  than  was  given  at 
that  hearing.  The  extravagance  of  the 
department  was  noted ;  its  arbitrary 
methods,  its  favoritism,  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  for  some  years  really  desired  to 
retain  the  true  district  schools.  It  is 
determined  to  get  rid  of  .them  through 
consolidation.  If  at  any  time  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  had  come  frankly  to  the 
farmers  and  said,  ,“We  want  to*eo-oper- 
ate  with  you  and  make  an  honest  effort 
to  build  up  your  school.  Go  in  without 
fear  and  build  it  up” — -all  this  school 
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More  than  200,000  Caloric 
Users  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Alaska.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  them  in  New  York. 


CALORIC  PIPE 


CALORIC  PIPELESS 


'T'HIS  wonderful  invention,  for  admitting 
a  hot  blast  of  air  above  the  fuel  bed,  is 
the  outstanding  improvement  in  warm-air 
furnaces.  It  prevents  valuable,  un burned 
gases  from  being  wasted  through  chimneys. 

The  Calorie  Smoke  Consumer  supplies 
enough  additional  air  to  thoroughly  burn 
these  gases  and  thereby  increase  heat,  re¬ 
duces  smoke  and  saves  fuel.  It  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  designed  and  built  into  the  feed  door 
1  not  merely  an  attachment)  on  the  latest 
models  of  Caloric  Pipe  and  Pipeless  Furn¬ 
aces.  Worth  $30  extra,  but  no  additional 
charge  is  made  for  it. 

Caloric  Furnaces  have  fewest  seams  and 
joints  due  to  the  use  of  one-piece  radiators 


Noie  Heat  ^mLess  Fuel 

with  this  Built  -  in 

Smoke  Consume! 


and  lirepots.  This  improved  construction 
insures  gas  and  dust  tight  heating  systems. 
Unusually  heavy  castings  and  extra  size 
casings  are  also  superiorities  that  greatly  in¬ 
crease  Caloric  heating  efficiencv. 


Stop  Wasting  Fuel! 

American  homes  waste  $45,000,000  yearly  in 
unburned  gases  that  escape  through  chim¬ 
neys  because  only  50%  of  the  air  required 
for  proper  combustion  can  be  admitted 
through  the  furnace  grates.  The  other  50% 
should  be  supplied  above  the  fuel  bed — the 
Caloric  way. 

A  demonstration  will  convince  you  of  Ca¬ 
loric  advantages.  See  the  nearest  Caloric 
Agency  today.  There  you  will  find  men  who 
are  experienced  in  heating  and  ventilating 
practice.  If  no  agent  is  near  you.  write 
direct  for  free  booklet. 


Convenient  Time  Payments  Arranged 

Caloric  Furnaces  are  sold  and  installed  through  dealers  only.  You  can  depend  upon 
these  responsible  local  representatives  to  satisfactorily  solve  your  heating  problems. 


Akron . Fimke  &  Hawley 

Amityvilie . . . F.  J.  Nienburgh 
Balls  ton  Spa 

F.  S.  Streever  Const.  Oo. 
Binghamton  .James  Dalrymple 

Bolivar . Stimson  &  Bell 

Buffalo . Carl  I.ongyie 

Canandaigua. Homer  E.  Barber 
Oooperstown.  Kenneth  W.  Root 
Delhi... .H,  S.  Graham  &  Son 


Dunkirk.  .Geo.  H.  Graf  &  Co. 
Bast  Hampton,  L.  I. 

J.  W.  Hand 

Freedom . Edgar  Williams 

Oeneva . John  A.  Pontius 

Grant  City . John  Cullman 

Herkimer.Herkitner  H'lwe.  Co. 

Jamestown . F.  K.  Bucklin 

Johnson  City 

Central  Pig.  &  Htg.  Co. 


Kingston. .  .Brown  &  Dressell 
Boekport.  .Morris  Hdwe.  Corp. 
Marcellus.E.  I>.  Blake  &  Son 
Middletown.  ,T.  C.  Northrup 

Naples . Bolles  Hdwe.  Co. 

Newburgh 

The  Caloric  Furnace  Co. 

Nyaclt . F.  B.  Straukamp 

Oswego . James  Kernan 

Oyster  Bay . H.  G.  Vail 


Rochester. ...  .Frank  J.  Horn 

Rochester . H.  Von  Buren 

Seneca  Falls. Vine  &  Glanville 
Syracuse.  .Calorie  Furnace  Co. 

Tonawanda . H.  B.  Koenig 

Watertown.McCrady  Pig.,  Inc. 

Westfield . A.  J.  House 

White  Plains 

Fowler  &  Sellers  Co. 


Caloric  Furnaces  are  manufactured  by  the  same  institution  that  is  famous 
for  the  Monitor  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Heaters  of  the  past  century. 

The  Monitor  Furnace  Company 

107  Years  of  Service 

1500  Woodrow  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SYSTEMS  OF  CIRCULATING  HEAT 
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CIDER 

Sells  Undergrades 
— At  Big  Profits — 

THE  wise  orchardist  of  today  depends 
as  much  on  his  cider  production  for 
profits  as  upon  his  grade  A  fruit.  Cider  — 
pure,  sweet  and  sparkling  —  is  now  in  great  and 
growing  demand,  and  offers  the  sure  way  to  a 
PROFIT-MARKET  for  undergrade  apples. 

^/fount  Giiead 

HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESSES; 

Have  led  the  field  in 
cider  making  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  Rug¬ 
gedly  built  for  years  of 
dependable  service, 
they  press  the  great¬ 
est  possible  amount  of 
juice  from  your  fruit 
and  assure  you 
thoroughly  efficient, 
trouble-free  operation 
—always.  They  range 
in  capacity  from  80 
bushels  of  apples  per 
day  to  the  largest  cus¬ 
tom  sizes  that  press 
1,500  bushels  per  day, 
and  include  roadside, 
orchard  and  custom 
presses. 

The  Mount  Gilead  Process 

Is  a  recently  developed  Process  for  refining  and  bot¬ 
tling  all  kinds  of  fruit  juices.  It  produces  a  pure, 
delicious  juice  that  remains  sweet  indefinitely  without 
the  use  of  any  preservatives  or  other  adulterants. 
Write  us  today  for  our  interesting  book  “A  Golden 
Harvest  from  Undergrade  Apples.”  Contains  com¬ 
plete  descriptions  of  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider 
Presses  and  the  Mount  Gilead  Process. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRE //  MFG.CO. 

Originators  of  the  .Hydraulic  Oder  Press 

802LINCOLN  AVE,  MOUNT  GILEAD, O. 


The  most  complete  line  of  machinery  for  fruit  products 
plants,  including  cider  presses  for  every  need. 


Protect 
Your  Crops 
with  an  ACME 

Fighting  bugs  and  pests  is  serious  business. 
It  can’t  be  put  off  and  it  must  be  done 
right.  You  must  have  tools  that  work 
right.  Years  and  years  of  experience  have 
taught  us  how  to  build  them  that  way. 

Every  ACME  Tested 
and  Guaranteed 

The  Powder  Gun  and  the  Compressed 
Air  Sprayer  are  two  items  from  our 
large  line  that  are  most  popular 
with  growers — the  finest  made 
in  their  line.  The  popularity  of 
“Acme”  Tools  and  our  large  out¬ 
put,  makes  the  price  right. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

to  show  you  an  "Acme.”  The 
brand  name  on  every  sprayer  is 
your  assurance  of  satisfaction. 

Write  for  catalog  to  Dept.  17  1 


POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

TRAVERSE  CITY, MICH. 


Paragon  Sprayers 

do  not  clog 

Are  so  satisfactory 
in  operation,  so  easy 
to  pump  and  so  mod- 
eratein  pricethatthey 
make  spraying  a  joy 
insteadof  adrudgery. 

There  is  no  other 
like  a  PARAGON 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
them  to  you.  If  he  does 
not  carry  them  • write for 
descriptive  Catalogue. 

F.  H.  R.  CRAWFORD  CO. 

50  Church  Street  New  York  City 


BUY  Your  FERTILIZER  NOW 

I’URE  CANADA  UNI.EACIIED  HARDWOOD  ASHES.  The  Best 
Proven  Fertilizer  by  actual  test.  Prices  and  Cull  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  on  request.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
JOHN  JOYNT  CO.  Lucknow,  Ont. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

trouble  would  have  been  avoided.  Even 
now  it  is  not  too  late  to  bring  about  a 
good  feeling  between  the  department  and 
the  farmers.  The  wisest  thing  the  de¬ 
partment  could  possibly  do  would  be  to 
support  these  Thayer-Joiner  'bills  and 
put  them  through.  That  would  simply 
give  the  farmers  local  control— a  con¬ 
ceded  right  in  all  other  lines  of  human 
life.  It  would  not  interfere  with  the  es¬ 
sential  features  of  the  present  law.  In 
fact  there  are  a  good  many  strong  friends 
of  the  Education  Department  who  are 
farseeing  enough  to  know  that  so  many 
of  the  towns  are  planning  to  force  out¬ 
lying  districts  into  consolidation  so  as 
to  build  expensive  sehoolhouses,  that 
scandal  and  bankruptcy  are  inevitable. 
These  bills  will  prevent  such  a  calamity. 
Better  than  that,  such  action  by  the  de¬ 
partment  would  be  accepted  as  a  fair  at¬ 
tempt  at  compromise  and  would  lead  to 
the  ability  to  work  with  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  in  a  solid 
effort  to  improve  the  schools.  We  know 
that  once  assured  that  the  department 
will  work  with  them  and  not  drive  them, 
our  farmers  will  give  the  best  they  have 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  schools.  They 
will  give  their  money,  their  manhood  and 
their  time  to  make  the  local  school  what 
it  should  be.  The  department  has  made 
a  dismal  failure  of  the  job  because  it 
has  through  arbitrary  measures  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  farmers.  They  dis¬ 
trust  its  motives  in  trying  to  force  con¬ 
solidations.  Here  is  the  opportunity  of 
a  century  to  settle  this  rural  school  prob¬ 
lem  by  withdrawing  opposition  to  these 
bills  and  giving  the  country  people  a 
chance  to  make  good.  To  fight  and  de¬ 
feat  these  bills  will  simply  intensify  the 
bitterness  and  increase  the  demand  for 
home  rule. 

***** 

A  very  dramatic  thing  occurred  at  this 
hearing — perhaps  the  most  dramatic  event 
known  in  the  State  Capitol.  I  had  just 
finished  my  remarks  to  the  committee 
about  as  follows: 

“We  believe  in  America !  Not  the 
America  of  brick  and  stone  and  concrete, 
but  the  America  of  hills  and  green  fields, 
of  sparkling  water,  of  sun-painted  clouds, 
of  solitudes  where  God  is  found.  We  be¬ 
lieve  still  in  men  of  the  old  stamp,  not 
creatures  of  a  bureau  or  department,  not 
slaves  to  arbitrary  rules,  but  men  of 
power  and  vision  who  carried  the  right  to 
rule.  Give  us  the  right  and  power  to  de¬ 
fend  our  schools  as  these  bills  will  do. 
and  we  will  pledge  all  that  we  have  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  to  make  them 
what  they  should  be— cradles  of  char¬ 
acter  and  liberty  in  this  boiling  and  rest¬ 
less  age — a  true  offering  to  America. 
These  men  who  come  to  you  today  are  of 
a  sound  and  enduring  breed.  Their  breed 
made  America.  They  fought  for  it.  They 
civilized  it.  They  gained  their  power 
from  the  thought  that  they  were  self- 
governed.  If  they  ever  lose  their  power 
to  preserve  America  it  will  he  when  bu¬ 
reaus  and  committees  attempt  to  rule 
their  life  for  them.  These  bills  help  re¬ 
tain  the  old  American  ideal  of  local  con¬ 
trol.  As  Thackeray  said  in  Henry  Esmond 
of  the  love  of  a  true  man  for  the  one 
woman,  ‘To  think  of  her  is  to  praise  God’ 
— and  so  with  these  men  though  they 
may  not  be  able  to  express  their  thought, 
to  think  of  the  Goddess  of  America  as 
she  seems  to  them  is  like  a  prayer.  You 
may  well  have  a  care  how  you  deprive 
such  men  of  a  right  which  they  believe 
to  be  far  more  divine  than  that  of 
kings  !” 

I  had  hardly  pronounced  the  last  word 
when  a  man  sprang  to  his  feet  and  be¬ 
gan  singing  America — “My  Country  ’Tis 
of.  Tlie.e !”  Our  folks  jumped  up  and 
joined  in  the  song.  Then  the  committee 
rose  and  stood  at  attention  !  Those  who 
opposed  the  bill  were  put  in  a  hard  posi¬ 
tion.  They  are  good  Americans  and  they 
had  to  he  patriotic,  yet  by  standing  they 
put  themselves  momentarialy  on  our 
side.  They  reminded  me  of  a  group  of 
men  affected  with  rheumatism  as  they 
slowly  stood  up  and  sang.  I  am  no  judge 
of  music  and  I  am  told  that  the  first 
verse  started  far  too  high.  They  went 
through  with  it,  however,  and  the  next 
ones  went  easier.  But  what  a  noise  they 
made.  What  a  roar  went  through  the 
Assembly.  It  was  a  throat  sound  which 
a  few  centuries  ago  would  have  sent 
some  robber  baron  in  his  hill  castle  to 
his  knees  trembling  with  fear.  Here  was 
patriotism  of  the  original  crude  sort,  not 
polished  and  weakened  by  softness .  or 
culture  hut  strong,  earthly,  and  just  a 
suggestion  of  savagery  ringing  through  it. 

“Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom’s  holy  light 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  king.” 

Why,  it  was  just  a  renewal  of  the  old 
world-wide  contest  between  aristocracy 
and  plain  people,  always  going  on,  never 
settled,  but  always  gaining  in  larger  hu¬ 
man  rights.  ii.  w.  c. 


Alice  had  learned  the  story  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  at  school  and  was  telling  it  lo 
her  mother.  “An’  his  ships  were  named 
the  Nina,  the  Pinfa  and — *and — ”  “Santa 
Maria,”  prompted  (her  mother.  “Yes, 
and  the  queen's  name  was — was — “Is¬ 
abella.”  suggested  the  mother.  “Mother,” 
demanded  Alice,  with  sudden  suspicion, 
“have  you  ever  heard  this  story  before?” 
— Sunset  Magazine. 


Ditchar-Tarracar  -  Grader 

I  All  steel.mdiustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tillmr  or  Irrl- 
Iffation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
I  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Sand 
I  for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

1  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  GraderCo.^. 
Inc. -Box  1054 

I  Owensboro, 

I  Ky. 


Federal  Garden  Tractor  and  Lowered 
Lawn  Mower 

Plows,  cultivates 
1,  2  or  3  rows, 
mows  the  lawn. 

Free 
Circular 

THE  'r^TlJERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPrLY  CO 
8648  E.  79th  St. _ Cleveland,  Ohio 


This  tiny,  destructive  insect 
~  causes  dwarfed  fruit  and  culls 
and  is  one  of  the  great  foes  to  or¬ 
chard  profits.  ‘‘Black  Leaf  40,”  the  ‘‘old 
reliable”  nicotine  spray,  rids  your  trees  of 
Aphis,  Red  Bug,  Pear  Psylla,  Thrips,  and  other 
ruinous  insects.  Equally  effective  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  standard  sprays  and  saves  labor 
by  combining  two  protective  measures. 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 
recommend  it. 

Your  Dealer  has  ** Black  Leaf  40" 

and  new  leaflets.  i 

i  TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  A  CHEMICAL  CORP.  J 

B  Incorporated 

A  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


^  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Spray 


40 % 

Nicotine 


\ 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  new  danger  now  confronts  the  Joiner  Mil  in 
the  New  York  Legislature.  The  hill  has  been 
amended  in  the  Assembly  so  that  the  poicer  to  pre¬ 
vent  forced  consolidation  is  taken  from  it.  This  is 
done  in  an  attempt  to  play  the  vote  of  the  town  and 
villages  against  the  country  and  would  destroy  the 
real  value  of  the  laiv.  Our  people  must  now  re¬ 
double  their  efforts  with  letters  and  telegrams  to 
their  members  of  the  Legislature  or  surrender  their 
right  to  control  the  school.  Get  busy  with  double 
energy  at  once. 

* 

“It  would  mean  the  virtual  usurpation  of  the  rights 
of  the  small  communities  by  the  larger  municipalities. 

“It  would  operate  to  destroy  the  very  vitality  of  gov¬ 
ernment — the  interest  which  now  is  indicated  by  the 
people  in  local  government.  It  further  operates  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  direction  of  centralization  of  power,  the 
very  complaint  registered  now  against  the  focusing  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  government  at  Washington. 
Take  away  from  the  small  neighborhoods  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  propinquity  to  the  government  seat  and  the 
result  must  be  to  dispirit  the  communities.” 

INE  !  A  perfect  presentment  of  the  political  rea¬ 
son  for  passing  the  Joiner  bills!  Unless  they 
are  passed  that  is  just  what  will  happen  in  the  rural 
school  districts!  Who  offered  that  fine  argument? 
A  very  able  man,  Senator  John  Knight,  president  of 
the  New  York  Senate.  What,  has  he  come  out  for 
the  Joiner  bills?  We  think  he  is  coming,  but  quite 
likely  you  will  have  to  help  pull  him  through  the 
last  inch  or  two.  These  splendid  remarks  were  de¬ 
livered  by  Senator  Knight  on  another  consolidation 
scheme — the  Governor's  suggestion  to  reorganize 
county  governments.  One  of  our  readers,  a  woman, 
has  very  properly  pinned  the  statement  right  onto 
the  Senator’s  coat  where  he  must  see  it.  How  can 
any  consistent  man  be  hot  against  one  form  of  con¬ 
solidation  and  cold  against  another  even  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  boasted  liberties  of  communities?  You 
know  that  is  impossible,  and  so  does  Senator  Knight. 
He  has  manufactured  the  logic  of  the  situation^- 
and  done  an  excellent  job.  He  is  joined  to  the 
Joiner  bills  by  his  own  argument.  It  took  a  smart 
woman  to  turn  that  point  effectively.  Now  then, 
keep  up  the  battle.  It  has  only  begun,  but  it  is  well 
begun.  You  can  hardly  imagine  what  great  things 
lie  beyond  this  exhibition  of  power.  If  the  politi- 
cans  continue  to  let  it  grow  it  will  show  that  they 
are  frightened  or  they  are  losing  their  grip.  Lick 
a  stamp  for  the  little  red  schoolhouse.  The  two- 
eent  stamp  is  red.  Color  them  up! 

* 

EOPLE  are  still  coming  by  the  dozen  to  ask 
about  seeding  Spring  wheat  in  New  York  State. 
Someone  has  told  them  that  it  will  grow  well  and 
give  a  fine  yield.  We  do  not  advise  seeding  it.  The 
Marquis  variety  will  under  the  best  conditions  give 
a  fair  yield,  but  it  will  not  equal  oats  or  barley  in 
amount  of  food’  produced.  Far  better  stick  to  the 
old-timers  that  you  know  will  succeed.  Every  plant 
has  its  place.  There  are  certain  conditions  under 
which  it  will  do  best.  Spring  wheat  does  not  find 
such  conditions  in  this  territory.  Let  us  stick  to  our 
latitude  limit.  Some  years  ago  New  Yorkers  or¬ 
ganized  a  society  for  importing  and  breeding  camels 
to  be  grown  for  their  hides  to  be  used  in  making 
fur  coats!  Glowing  promises  were  printed.  They 
looked  plausible — but  everyone  failed. 

* 

THE  Truth-in-Fabrics  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Capper  of  Kansas  has  been  reported  favorably 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 
It  is  known  as  Senate  bill  161S.  This  is  the  first 
time  this  bill  has  gotten  out  of  committee  since  1913, 
and  there  will  be  a  hard  fight  for  its  passage.  It 
has  the  backing  of  the  great  national  farm  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  bill  is  intended 


To  prevent  deceit  and  unfair  prices  that  result  from 
the  unrevealed  presence  of  substitutes  for  virgin  wool 
in  woven  or  knitted  fabrics  purporting  to  contain  wool, 
and  in  garments  or  articles  of  apparel  made  therefrom, 
manufactured  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  transported  or  intended  to 
be  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.,  and 
providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Manufacturers  of  mixed  woolen  goods  must  reg¬ 
ister  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  secure 
a  registration  number  which  must  be  branded  on 
each  piece  of  cloth  offered  for  sale.  We  shall  give 
a  more  detailed  statement  about  the  bill  later.  This 
is  to  inform  our  readers  that  such  a  bill,  long  called 
for,  is  now  before  the  Senate.  It  is  an  effort  to 
enforce  honesty  in  the  sale  of  cloth,  and  may  be 
ranked  with  oleo  legislation  as  a  protection  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  pure  butter.  The  following 
definitions  of  terms  used  in  the  bill  are  given : 

(c)  The  term  “virgin  wool”  means  wool  of  the  sheep 
or  lamb  or  hair  of  the  camel  or  the  Angora  or  Cash- 
mere  goat  that  has  never  previously  been  spun  or 
woven  ; 

(d)  The  term  “mixed  woolen  goods”  means  any 
yarn  and  any  woven  or  knitted  fabric  which  purports 
to  contain  wool  and  which  does  not  contain  virgin 
wool  only,  and  any  garment  or  article  of  apparel  made 
from  any  such  woven  or  knitted  fabric. 

This  is  a  form  of  legislation  our  wool  growers  and 
wearers  have  long  been  fighting  for.  Some  men  ap¬ 
parently  cannot  be  honest  unless  they  are  squeezed 
by  the  law. 

* 

Some  men  who  have  had  years  of  experience  in  caring 
for  and  studying  hens,  claim  that  the  rich  yellow  yolk 
of  the  eggs  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Reds,  etc.,  contains 
vitamins  A.  B,  C,  while  the  pale  yolk  of  the  Leghorn 
contains  only  A.  The  inability  of  the  Leghorn  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  nutritious  an  egg  as  the  other  breeds  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  its  withered  spleen.  I  know  many  invalids 
will  not  eat  the  eggs  of  Leghorns  and  eat  the  rich, 
yellow-yolk  eggs  with  avidity.  It  is  well,  once  in  a 
while,  to  puncture  the  babble  of  content  of  some  ex¬ 
perts  and  scientists,  and  as  a  good  newspaperman  you 
should  be  able  to  prod  the  scientists  into  making  a 
thorough  investigation.  J.  W.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

E  do  not  know  Who  these  men  are  or  how 
much  they  know  about  it,  but  we  intend  to 
keep  right  after  the  subject  until  it  has. been  settled. 
It  is  a  big  question,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  full 
examination  will  show  that  there  are  differences  in 
the  food  values  of  various  eggs.  The  richer  milk 
seems  to  be  given  by  the  more  nervous  breeds  of 
cattle.  It  may  not  prove  the  same  with  hens.  At 
any  rate  it  seems  to  us  close  to  nonsense  to  keep 
driving  on  the  theory  that  “an  egg  is  an  egg.”  How 
far  -would  -we  get  if  we  handled  the  dairy  business 
on  the  theory  that  “milk  is  milk?” 

* 

E  are  trying  to  tell  you,  the  best  we  can,  what 
you  may  expect  from  Sweet  clover.  You  see 
already  that  there  are  two  sides  to  it,  one  very  good 
and  the  other  quite  bad.  The  trouble  will  be  in  ac¬ 
cepting  one  side  or  the  other  without  reserve.  When 
a  farmer  seeds  Alfalfa  or  clover  there  is  only  one 
side  to  it  (a  good  one),  provided  he  can  get  a  good 
stand.  Sweet  clover  has  some  fine  traits  and  some 
that  are  close  to  being  mean.  We  notice  that  Prof. 
Willard  of  Ohio  says  that  seedsmen  are  having  a 
great  rush  with  this  seed,  and  he  says: 

A  rush  to  Sweet  clover  because  the  seed  is  cheap  is 
likely  to  result  in  disappointment  for  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  handle  it  exactly  as  they  have  been  handling 
Red  clover.  Sweet  clover  is  fully  as  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  stand  of  as  is  Red  clover  or  Alfalfa. 

* 

What  right  has  a  wife  to  the  property  when  willed 
to  husband,  though  the  wife  earned  it  by  caring  for  the 
old  people?  When  wife  takes  in  boarders,  who  should 
claim  the  board?  Husband  takes  it.  MRS.  F.  F. 

URING  the  year  we  have  at  least  a  thousand 
questions  just  about  like  the  above.  No  one 
can  answer  them  satisfactorily.  Yet  we  are  able 
to  read  between  the  lines,  and  perhaps  give  a  little 
understanding  sympathy.  There  are  so  many  sen¬ 
sitive  people  who  go  through  the  Avorld  carrying 
a  heavy  load  of  depression  and  a  sense  of  injustice, 
with  no  near  friend  to  whom  they  may  turn.  When 
they  turn  to  us  in  their  trouble  we  regard  it  as  a 
rare  confidence  and  privilege.  While  we  cannot 
often  be  of  any  great  financial  service,  we  can  per¬ 
haps  make  life  a  little  easier  with  a  word  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  Tn  this  great,  busy  material  world  there  are 
too  many  of  us  who  wait  too  long  in  dealing  with 
the  tender,  sensitive  souls  about  us. 

“The  words  the  living  long  for — he  spoke  in  the 
ear  of  the  dead.” 

In  such  a  case  as  is  here  presented  we  do  not 
know  the  particulars,  but  at  law  the  right  to  prop¬ 
erty  vests  in  the  title.  If  the  husband  inherits  by 
will  in  his  own  name  the  property  is  legally  his.  If 
the  wife  “earned  it  by  caring  for  the  old  people,” 


she  would  seem  to  have  a  moi*al  right  in  it  and  her 
husband  ought  to  recognize  that  right  by  sharing  in 
some  way  with  her.  Some  husbands  claim  the  right 
to  the  wife’s  earnings,  but  if  the  wife  takes  boarders 
and  does  the  work  she  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
income,  and  the  husband  has  certainly  no  moral 
right  to  take  it  all.  We  know  nothing  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  this  case,  but  neither  husband 
nor  wife  should  take  any  arbitrary  advantage  over 
the  other  in  such  matters.  There  should  be  fair  play 
in  the  home,  if  anywhere. 

QUITE  a  number  of  our  readers  have  asked, 
quite  insistently,  that  we  express  an  opinion 
regarding  Luther  Burbank  and  the  value  of  his 
services  to  humanity.  Such  opinions  were  expressed 
very  freely  a  few  years  ago  in  that  rather  hectic  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  wonderberry.  At  that  time  we  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  Burbank  ranked  well  with  P. 
T.  Barnum,  as  a  master  at  the  art  of  advertising 
himself.  Time  may  have  softened  the  view,  but  it 
has  not  changed  the  conviction.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  done  much  for  Mr.  Burbank.  Whether  he 
has  given  full  return  is  not  for  us  to  say.  His 
latest  claim  that  he  is  an  infidel  and  that  there  can 
be  no  future  life  might  well  be  taken  with  a  smile 
as  the  pessimistic  outburst  of  an  elderly  man  who 
has  lived  a  sour  and  rather  selfish  life,  except  that 
there  are  many  people  of  rather  flippant  and  shal¬ 
low  minds  who  have  always  taken  Burbank  too 
seriously.  We  like  the  explanation  given  by  William 
N.  Craig,  of  the  New  England  Nurserymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  : 

“Mr.  Burbank,  in  his  declining  years,  seems  to  me  a 
rather  pitiful  figure.  He  feels  so  sure  that  death  ends 
all,  that  there  is  no  soul,  that  there  is  no  future  ex¬ 
istence.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  have  given  so 
morose  an  interview  and  that  it  should  have  been  given 
so  much  publicity. 

“The  longer  I  live  the  more  firmly  I  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  kind  beneficent  Creator,  who  made  all 
things  and  directs  all  things,  and  that  the  human  spirit 
is  immortal.” 

A  pitiful  figure,  indeed! 

AS  readers  know  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  issued  a  very 
neat  blotter  showing  a  typical  picture  of  a 
“little  red  schoolhouse.”  It  has  become  very  popu¬ 
lar,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  are  being 
distributed.  The  little  schoolhouse  for  years  stood 
in  its  place  and  blotted  out  the  ink  of  ignorance  and 
ignoble  thought.  One  of  our  people  spent  part  of 
his  vacation  in  Cuba,  and  carried  one  of  these  blot¬ 
ters  with  him.  While  there  he  met  Mr.  Rosa,  Vice- 
president  of  Cuba,  and  showed  him  this  blotter.  The 
Vice-president  was  interested  at  once,  not  only  in 
the  picture,  but  he  quickly  saw  just  what  it  stood 
for — education  close  to  the  rural  home.  The  great 
need  of  education  in  Cuba  today  is  some  form  that 
will  bring  knowledge  to  the  worker  in  such  shape 
that  he  can  understand  it  and  adapt  it  to  his  own 
life.  The  trouble  with  education  all  over  the  world 
seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that  it  aims  to  pull  the 
country  child  away  from  his  home  and  fill  him  with 
facts  and  suggestions  which  are  better  adapted  to 
a  life  in  town  or  city.  At  least  it  must  be  evident 
to  anyone  who  will  observe  without  prejudice  that 
the  great  majority  of  children  thus  educated  seem 
most  desirous  to  seek  a  “white  collar  job.”  We  still 
believe  that  our  district  schools  can  be  improved 
and  graded  so  that  they  will  serve  a  direct  pur¬ 
pose  in  fitting  children  for  farm  life.  They  can 
even  be  so  well  directed  along  this  line  that  chil¬ 
dren  from  town  and  city  who  have  a  natural  desire 
for  farm  life  would  go  out  to  them  from  choice. 


Brevities 

Can  beef  producing  as  a  business  be  made  to  pay  at 
the  East?  There  seems  to  be  a  dispute  over  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Some  of  our  people  say  yes— -without  question — 
while  others  insist  they  have  tried  it  and  found  too 
many  obstacles  in  the  way. 

“I  have  read  your  article  on  planting  melons  in  cold 
frames  with  interest.  Note  what  you  say  in  reference 
to  the  use  of  paper  bands.  I  have  used  eggshells  with 
good  success.  In  transplanting  they  can  be  crumbled 
up  without  injuring  the  rootlets,”  says  S.  S.  L.,  New 
York. 

A  large  number  of  people  have  been  spending  time 
in  arguing  over  the  question  as  to  whether  George 
Washington  used  profane  language.  It  is  of  little 
importance  now,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  ayes  have 
it,  and  that  Lincoln  was  not  always  nice  in  his -language. 
We  value  real  men  by  what  they  do — not  by  what  they 
say. 

Here’s  what  a  New  England  reader  says:  “I  made 
a  special  trip  to  the  State  capital  to  learn  from  the 
State  chemist  about  a  certain  recommended  chemical. 
About  all  I  learned  was  that  he  is  better  qualified  to 
draw  his  salary  than  he  is  to  impart  knowledge  about 
that  drug.”  There  are  others !  It  is  one  thing  for  the 
mind  to  retain  knowledge  and  quite  another  to  im¬ 
part  it. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


A  Few  Pleasant  Personalities 

MR.  E.  R.  EASTMAN,  editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  was  the  leading  speaker  for  the 
opposition  at  the  recent  school  hearing.  He  opposed 
the  Thayer- Joiner  bills.  A  part  of  his  remarks  was 
devoted  to  scolding  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
what  Eastman  seemed  to  call  misrepresentation  of 
his  views  on  consolidation.  We  might  discuss  the 
good  taste  in  bringing  such  personal  matters  up  at 
a  school  hearing,  hut  at  any  rate  Mr.  Eastman  made 
it  clear  that  he  stands  against  the  Joiner  bill.  That 
is  enough  for  the  present.  The  only  time  Mr.  East- 
man's  name  has  been  mentioned  of  late  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  was  in  the  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Deven- 
dorf.  We  repeat  the  reference  here : 

For  what  does  it  profit  a  district  to  expend  large 
sums  for  improvements  when  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  controlling  influences  in  the  Legislature, 
the  Governor,  the  Teachers’  Association,  the  Associated 
Academic  Principals,  the  Association  of  District  Super¬ 
intendents,  the  leadership  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau 
and  State  Grange  and  the  editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  are  in  league  in  support  of  a  most  ambi¬ 
tious  policy  to  force  wholesale  consolidation  of  our 
country  schools? 

Years  ago  at  a  district  school  we  were  punished 
for  one  of  many  bits  of  mischief  by  being  compelled 
to  write  500  copies  of  an  old  adage: 

“A  man  is  known  by  tlic  company  he  keeps.” 

Thus  we  come  to  know  that  by  heart,  and  long  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  it  to  be  true.  All  the  others 
named  or  suggested  in  this  group  seem  to  be  proud 
that  they  favor  forced  consolidation.  Mr.  Eastman 
was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  famous  Committee  of 
Twenty-one.  He  and  the  others  concluded  their 
mountainous  labors  by  producing  the  Downing  school 
bill.  This  bill  surely  called  for  enforced  consolida¬ 
tion.  Had  it  become  law  it  is  not  likely  that  20 
per  cent  of  our  district  schools  would  now  be  under 
local  control.  It  was  abandoned  in  the  face  of  farm 
opposition.  The  Hindenburg  plan  of  smashing 
things  through  was  exchanged  for  the  Focli  plan  of 
working  around  and  pinching  off  one  district  after 
another.  Last  year  Mr.  Eastman  stated  in  a  rather 
boastful  way  how  he  and  a  few  choice  spirits  got 
together  and  devised  the  Cole  bill  which  passed  last 
year.  This  contains  not  only  what  is  essentially  a 
bribe  with  State  money  to  induce  rural  districts  to 
combine,  but  a  direct  and  brutal  plan  to  permit 
central  towns  to  force  outlying  districts  into  com¬ 
bination  with  them.  The  chief  reason  for  demand¬ 
ing  the  Thayer-Joiner  bills  is  to  prevent  this  out¬ 
rage.  This  is  without  doubt  enforced  consolidation 
and  fathered  and  fostered  by  Mr.  Eastman. 

Now  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  opposed  now  and  all  the 
time  to  enforced  consolidation.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
some  cases  where  we  would  approve  of  combining 
several  schools,  but  we  stand  for  the  Thayer-Joiner 
bills  openly  and  without  any  dodging  because  the 
principle  they  cover  is  right.  If  we  understand  Mr. 
Eastman,  he  is  on  record  as  favoring  enforced  con¬ 
solidation,  yet  in  public  he  is  trying  to  run  away 
from  his  record  and  get  on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 
We  never  tried  to  do  that,  but  judging  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  we  have  seen  on  the  faces  of  people  who 
have  been  caught  in  the  act  it  must  be  about  as 
comfortable  as  riding  on  a  rail. 


Truth  Finding  Milk  Guild 

THE  Guild  is  working  on  a  line  of  information 
which  was  recently  requested  by  pool  members, 
and  which  will  be  most  valuable  to  the  industry, 
if  it  can  be  acquired.  Members  of  the  Guild  may 
later  on  have  an  opportunity  to  help  release  it. 
The  following  items  are  within  its  scope: 

About  three  weeks  ago  the  Tariff  Commission 
reported  its  findings  on  the  cost  of  producing  but¬ 
ter  in  this  country  as  compared  to  the  countries 
importing  to  this  country,  and  the  President  has 
issued  a  proclamation  increasing  the  duty  on  butter 
by  4c*  a  pound,  which  will  make  12c  a  pound  duty 
hereafter. 

The  commission  is  now  investigating  the  cost  of 
milk  production  in  the  importing  country  or  coun¬ 
tries,  and  if  it  reports  a  lower  cost  of  production 
abroad  than  our  cost  of  production  here,  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  may  under  the  law  increase  the  tariff  on  fresh 
milk,  sour  milk,  buttermilk  and  cream. 

The  Borden  Company’s  financial  report  for  the 
year  1925  shows  net  profit  for  the  year,  .$6,297,235, 
after  paying  all  charges  and  Federal  income  taxes, 
and  dividends  on  preferred  stock,  a  gain  of 
$SS4,530  over  the  net  earnings  of  1924.  The  gross 
gain  for  the  year  was  $13,686,200;  the  gross  for  the 
year  1925  being  $123,352,833.  The  company  added 
$1,080,943  to  its  surplus  from  the  year’s  earnings. 
The  par  or  face  value  of  the  stock  is  now  $50  a 
share,  two  shares  being  issued  for  each  of  the 


previous  shares  which  were  $100  par.  The  common 
shares  were  increased  over  63,000  during  the  year. 
The  net  earnings  were  $20.46  on  the  $100  of  com¬ 
mon  stock.  There  is  nothing  in  the  report  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Borden  Company  desires  any  changes 
in  the  dairy  situation. 


Old  Faces  in  a  New  Company 

The  Brown- W right  Dairy  Company,  Inc.,  which  sold 
pool  milk  in  Scranton,  Pittston  and  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
at  a  cut  rate  for  a  couple  years  prior  to  January  last, 
has  sold  out  to  what  is  reported  to  be  a  group  of  finan¬ 
ciers.  At  a  meeting  of  the  new  stockholders  last  week 
Allen  D.  Miller,  a  lawyer  of  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  and  a 
son  of  John  D.  Miller,  vice-president  of  the  League, 
was  elected  president;  Fred  II.  Sexauer,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
a  director  of  the  League,  was  elected  vice-president ; 
Port  W.  Ferris,  a  New  York  City  public  accountant, 
was  made  secretary;  and  Chester  A.  Young,  of  Ellen- 
vi He,  N.  Y.,  treasurer  of  the  League,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer.  .  C.  B.  Donnee,  of  Binghamton,  becomes  manager. 
.  This  seems  to  indicate  either  that  the  League  is  the 
real  purchaser,  or  that  League  men  are  making  a 
venture  in  the  dairy  business.  The  price  paid  was 
not  revealed.  The  inference  from  information  available 
is  that  the  purchasers  desired  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  purchase  was  made  by  the  group  of  individuals. 
Ihe  company  runs  about  75  wagons  and  emplovs  150 
people.  It  is  believed  here  that  the  policies  adopted 
since  the  company  has  been  handling  pool  milk  have 
not  been  profitable.  However  that  may  be  as  to  the 
company,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  farmers’ 
money  has  been  recklessly  used  here  in  selling  pool 

mi'k  „  „  MILKER. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Tale  of  Roaring  Brook 

Roaring  Brook  school  house,  a  landmark  for  SO  years, 
is  doomed.  A  Chinese  emperor  once  decided  that 
books  were  bad.  and  so  painstakingly  set  about  their 
destruction  that  few  remained.  So  now,  with  a  Chinese 
efficiency,  does  the  Department  of  Education  doom  the 
district  school,  to  be  replaced  with  something  bigger 
and  better. 

In  good  faith,  we  rebuilt  our  school  house  in  1911, 
with  all  conveniences  under  one  roof  (a  thing  unusual 


District  No.  7,  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

at  that  time,  and  not  required  of  us).  A  generous  tax¬ 
payer  purchased  additional  land  for  us,  A  like  spirit 
of  helpfulness  has  added  other  improvements,  and  a 
public-spirited  citizenry  has  attended  the  meetings,  and 
has  voted  large  budgets,  the  last  one  $3,900.  We  have 
maintained  the  building  and  grounds  in  attractive  and 
sanitary  condition. 

But  our  most  earnest  watchfulness  and  our  com¬ 
munity  pride  was  not  for  the  electric  lights  nor  the 
piano,  but  for  those  imponderable  qualities  of  education 
which  in  the  early  years  make  for  strong  and  fine  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood.  From  our  school  and  from  the 
Chappaqua  village  school  pupils  have  gone  to  the  Pleas- 
antville  High  School,  the  principal  of  which,  Mr.  John 
E.  Morgan,  states  that  he  has  found  our  pupils  better 
fitted  for  high  school  than  those  from  the  village 
district. 

But  the  Chappaqua  village  school  is  overcrowded,  and 
the  site  unavailable  for  additions.  Hence  the  desire  of 
many  there,  fostered  by  Mr.  George  II.  Covey,  district 
superintendent,  to  annex  enough  districts  Ito  enable 
them  to  build  a  new  school — and,  incidentally,  to  in¬ 
clude  a  high  school.  So  we  have  been  disturbed  for 
nearly  two  years.  First  by  the  attempt  to  get  our 
trustee  to  dissolve  the  district  (in  politics  it  is  well  to 
get  some  one  else  to  do  the  dirtier  work).  Next  by 
the  threat  of  early  dissolution,  causing  us  to  appeal 
to  Commissioner  Graves  in  behalf  of  our  existence, 
showing  reasons  why  we  were  worthy  of  life.  We  also 
retained  an  attorney,  only  to  find  that  the  Department 
of  Education  is  above  other  laws  than  its  own. 

We,  as  a  self-governing  community,  a  survival  of 
the  ancient  Saxon  witenagemot  and  the  New  England 
town  meeting,  are  extinct.  And  in  dying  we  urge  all 
district  school  meetings  in  this  State  to  act  quickly  by 
resolution  signed  by  every  legal  voter  (not  merely 
school  voters)  addressed  to  your  Senator  and  to  your 
Assemblyman,  urging  them  to  vote  for  the  Thaver- 
Joiner  bills.  This  is  no  plea  for  poor  schools,  poorly 
taught,  in  tumbledown  houses,  in  penurious  communi¬ 
ties,  but  for  the  kind  of  school  the  writer  remembers 
with  gratitude,  and  for  all  the  better  eountrv  schools 
now  able  and  willing  to  carry  their  own  burdens  and 
responsibilities.  joiin  cox,  jr. 


In  Regard  to  Apple  Prices 

In  the  current  issue  I  observe  the  article  on  page  4S3, 
“This  Organization  Ought  to  Succeed,”  in  reference  to 
the  Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  There 
are  opportunities  and  plenty  of  them  for  that  institu¬ 
tion  to  make  improvements  in  policies  and  methods. 
Some  day  fruit-growers  will  wake  up  and  realize  the 
one  thing  that  they  have  persistently  neglected.  I 
think  that  some  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
now  sense  it.  I  think  we  may  wisely  cut  out  most  of 
this  talk  about  improving  the  pack,  high  grade,  etc., 
and  devote  attention  to  developing  a  market  for  B 
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apples  in  bulk.  In  other  words,  if  you  afford  a  reason¬ 
ably  satisfactory  market  price  for  this  grade  of  apple 
they  never  will  go  into  the  barrel,  and  if  so  your  high- 
grade  pack  is  assured.  Until  our  friends  who  grow 
indifferent  apples  are  taken  care  of,  they  are  going  to 
try  to  crowd  their  stuff  into  barrels  and  get  the  No.  1 
price.  Bulk  trade  in  car  lots  is  increasing,  but  only 
slowly  as  compared  with  what  it  might.  It  is  increas¬ 
ing,  but  on  a  basis  of  price  of  the  lowest  grade.  At 
present  no  buyer  has  a  bit  of  assurance  as  to  quality 
he  will  receive,  and  he  protects  himself  by  buying  at 
a  price  that  will  protect  him.  The  State  of  Colorado 
has  a  large  bulk  apple  trade  and  I  believe  the  reason 
is  its  grading  provisions  for  bulk  apples.  Indifferently 
grown  apples  are  the  curse  of  the  East,  and  some  way 
must  be  devised  to  take  care  of  them.  a  grower. 


“An  Old  Vermonter  Sleeps” 

The  finest  editorial  on  the  death  of  the  father  of 
President  Coolidge  is.  printed  in  The  Sun  of  New  York. 
Portions  of  it  are  given  below.  These  words  are  pe-- 
culiarly  apt  today  when  these  fine  old  characters  and 
the  firm  principles  they  stood  for  are  passing  off  the 
stage  and  out  of  mind.  Youth  cannot  remember  the 
past,  and  thus  may  lose  the  best  of  its  inheritance. 
The  boy  who  gladly  accepts  his  father’s  money,  yet 
cannot  estimate  the  true  value  of  father’s  manhood 
or  moral  training  has  much  to  learn.  This  is  a  rather 
dangerous  age  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  old  actors 
of  a  generation  and  more  ago  are  being  called  up  for 
dismissal  ,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  what  they  have 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  past  experience  is  far  more 
useful  to  America  than  the  jazz  and  comedy  which 
the  public  now  crave.  Men  like  Col.  Coolidge  learned 
how  to  live.  That  is  the  great  lesson  of  life : 

“Colonel  Coolidge  was  like  his  forbears.  We  cannot 
separate  them  from  granite  and  hills  and  incessant 
struggle.  They  came  to  fight  and  to  pass  the  contest 
with  nature  down  to  their  children.  They  were  hard 
as  the  rocks,  serene  as  the  hills,  cool  and  open  as  the 
aiP-.  .  Colonel  Coolidge,  asked  whether  his  son  was  a 
politician  or  a  statesman,  replied  that  he  was  neither, 
but  ‘a  good,  plain,  ordinary,  hard  working  man.’  So 
wjth  all  these  Coolidges.  Their  devotion  was  not  to 
ambition  or  riches  but  to  life  and  the  living  of  it  in 
their  own  way,  unsparing  of  themselves. 

“One  of  Colonel  Coolidge’s  official  posts  brought  him 
m  the  end,  more  fame  than  he  ever  desired.  But  for 
being  a  notary  public  he  would  not  now  be  imperish-  - 
ably  engraved  on  the  American  page.  It  was  in  the 
capacity  of  notary  that,  early  one  August  morning  in 
lJ_o,  he  swore  m  his  son  as  President  of  the  United 
btates.  ihe  pictures  is  as  permanent  as  Lincoln  read¬ 
ing  by  the  light  of  pine  knots;  the  parlor  at  Plymouth 
the  mahogany  ,  table  surmounted  b>  the  kitchen  lamp’ 
the  family  Bible,  the  new  President — and  John  c’ 
Coolidge.  The  form  of  the  oath  came  by  wire  from 
Washington  and  Notary  Coolidge  administered  it  Later 
when  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  repeated 
the.  ceremony,  Colonel  Coolidge  did  not  go  to  the 
national  capital  but  stayed  at  home  to  get  in  the  hav 

todo  d°ne  h5S  Part;  that  Was  a11  a  Coolidge  had 

“There  never  was  any  show  about  the  man.  ‘I  some¬ 
times  think,  he  said  once,  ‘that  people  hang  out  more 
than  they  wash — and  I  don’t  want  to  be  reckoned 
among  that  kind.’  This  sounds  like  Lincoln,  and  there 
was  much  of  Lincoln  in. him.  He  had  the  epigrammatic 
twist,  the  habit  of  plain  speaking.  ‘I  don’t  think  of 
my  boy  as  President  of  the  United  States,’  he  said ; 

1  think  of  him  as  a  good,  honest  boy  who  will  do  his 
best  with  any  job  given  him.  He  has  always  been 

™at  an?  1  guess  he  aIwa-vs  will  be.’  It  mav  be 
difficult  for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  mind  of  old  New 
Lngland  to  understand  this  point  of  view.  But  none 
who  knows  the  ancient  type  will  doubt  the  father’s 
frankness  To  fear  God,  to  keep  the  children  and  the 

in- th?,  righ1t  path’  'Yere  the  aims  of  these  pioneers. 

It  Calvin  Coolidge  had  done  no  more  than  take  up  the 
farm  and  his  civic  duties  as  his  ancestors  had  taken 
them  up,  the  old  Colonel  would  have  stepped  out  con- 
the  Presidency  was  a  great  honor;  but 
life,  after  all,  was  the  real  task. 

It  is  not  alone  the  father  of  a  President  who  passes 
but  a  specimen  rock  from  the  human  mountains  of  a’ 
wonderful  era.  Far  and  wide  in  a  rich  land  the  glorv 
of  primitive  struggle  has  faded.  Simplicity  has  yielded 
to  the  erosion  of  wealth  and  luxury.  Here  was  a  man 
who  after  seventy-eight  years  of  work  paid  an  income 
tax  ot  .>o.41 ;  whose  conveyance  was  a  sidebar  bu°-<w 
drawn  by  an  old  Morgan  horse,  and  who  admitted  the 
telephone  and  the  radio  to  his  house  only  because  it 
was  the  only  way  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  beloved  and 
distant  son. 

“If  Colonel  Coolidge  had  died  childless  he  would 
still  have  more  honor  among  his  own  people  than  most 
prophets  attain.  .  As  it  is  he  has  become  part  of  a 
lmtional  legend  tied  in  with  l.og  cabin  traditions.  He 
and  his  lamp  and  his  Bible  are  central  in  a  historic 
picture  that  carries  memory  back  to  American  begin¬ 
nings.  A  ‘good,  plain,  ordinary,  hard  working  man.’ 
who  was  the  most  formative  influence  in  the  life  of 
the  President  sleeps  with  his  forefathers  in  the  land 
they  conquered.” 


Chautauqua  Grape  Producers  to  Use 
New  Package 

Grape  producers  are  of  the  opinion  that  their  future 
outlet  will  be  table  grapes.  An  association  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  will  ship  about  30  carloads  this  sea¬ 
son,  according  to  present  plans.  A  new  package  will 
be  used  which  will  provide  a  better  displav  of  the 
fruit,  by  the  retailer,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the 
packing  of  table  grapes  in  the  vineyard,  thus  doin^- 
away  with  house  packing. 

,  Jhe  package  that  is  now  in  process  of  manufacture 
is  a  4  lb.  basket  with  splint  sides  and  no  cover.  The 
packages  will  be  shipped  in  a  crate  with  slatted  sides 
and  bottom  and  closed  ends  and  tops.  The  basket  is 
of  such  proportions  that  it  will  allow  the  better  pack¬ 
ing  of  large  bunches  on  the  top  and  underneath,  than 
is  possible  in  the  present  two-quart  climax  basket  It 
is  planned  to  fill  the  basket  fuller  than  the  use  of 
covers  permits,  so  that  the  baskets,  although  field  packed 
will  arrive  on  the  market  filled  at  least  to  the  top. 

“Between  the  layers  of  baskets  in  the  crate  there 
will  be  a  wooden  separator  which  will  keep  the  fruit 
on  the  top  of  the  baskets  from  being  crushed  or 
bruised  and  will  allow  good  ventilation  in  transit. 

u.  J. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Renascence 

“I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.” 
So  spoke  the  Man,  long  centuries  ago. 
And  every  year  His  words  are  manifest 
In.  flowers  springing  upward  through  the 
snow, 

In  grass  that  turns  a  magic  green  again, 
In  trees  that  burgeon  with  the  new  sap’s 
flow. 


“I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.” 
And  hearts  that  have  been  sad  lift  and 
sing 

In  happiness  that  wells  from  founts  of 
hope 

When  they  perceive  His  truth  in  every¬ 
thing,' 

When  all  the  world  bears  witness  to  His 
love, 

And  life  resurgent  comes  with  every 
Spring. 

— Adele  de  Leeuw  in  Evening  Sun, 

* 

In  the  directions  for  renovating  floors 
on  page  240,  one  necessary  ingredient 
appeared  as  blue,  instead  of  glue.  Th  ■. 
correct  formula  is :  With  prices  now : 
Y»  lb.  glue,  20c ;  dissolve  in  pint  of  water ; 
4  lbs.  yellow  ocher,  20c;  whiting,  2  lbs., 
20c ;  4  quarts  water.  Save  out  some 
thick  as  putty,  fill  cracks,  leave  the  dirt 
in,  fill  as  you  paint,  brush  over  smooth 
Much  depends  on  work  before  cracks  dry. 
Second  coat  makes  darker ;  lVi  quarts 
boiled  oil,  50c;  1  pint  turpentine,  25c; 
thin  ;  some  will  dry  faster.  Third  coat, 
2  quarts  floor  varnish,  $4. 


Another  formula  for  removing  paint 
and  varnish  from  old  furniture  advised 
by  a  correspondent  is  */>  lb.  dry  am¬ 
monia  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water.  Apply  very  hot  with  a  brush  or 
cloth,  then  rinse  off.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  getting  the  ammonia  solution  on 
the  hands,  as  it  is  quite  corrosive. 

* 

We  receive  a  good  many  questions 
from  women  who  complain  they  are  too 
stout  for  comfort  or  beauty,  and  want  to 
know  how  they  may  reduce  their  weight. 
The  great  danger  of  long-range  advice 
is  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  inquir¬ 
er’s  true  physical  state,  and  thus  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  results  from  ill-health  may  be 
treated  merely  as  excess  flesh.  However, 
the  great  fat  producers  in  ordinary  diet 
are  potatoes,  white  bread  (especially  hot 
breads,  muffins,  etc.),  pastry  and  sweets. 
One  helpful  rule  observed  by  many 
women  is  not  to  eat  bread  and  potatoes 
at  the  same  meal.  New  bread  should  be 
avoided ;  zweibaek  and  toast  are  prefer¬ 
able.  Leafy  vegetables  and  green  salads 
and  such  fruit  as  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
apples  are  advised.  The  starchy  banana 
is  taboo.  The  patient  is  not  to  be 
starved,  but  is  to  avoid  excess  in  eating, 
and  is  to  have  a  rational  diversified  diet 
of  simple  foods,  suited  to  her  individuai 
taste.  Every  medical  authority  will  ad¬ 
vise  against  efforts  to  reduce  by  taking 
unknown  nostrums  that  may  seriously 
affect  digestion  and  assimilation.  Among 
women  of  comfortable  means,  we  think 
the  greatest  aids  to  corpulence  are  lack 
of  exercise  and  the  candy  habit.  When 
a  woman  who  has  little  active  work  to 
do  is  forever  nibbling  at  candy,  and  rid¬ 
ing  in  her  automobile  instead  of  walking, 
she  can  hardly  expect  to  retain  a  girlish 
figure. 


Jelly-Making  the  Year 
Around 

Now  that  women  conserve  the  Win¬ 
ter’s  supply  of  meats  and  vegetables  by 
canning  them  for  future  use,  Winter  is 
often  almost  as  busy  a  canning  season 
as  is  the  Summer  or  Fall.  Using  com¬ 
mercial  pectin  I  have  found  new  possi¬ 
bilities  in  Winter  preserving.  By  using 
canned  fruit  juices  or  canned  fruit  one 
can  make  up  a  supply  of  delicious  jelly 
and  preserves  in  a  very  short  time,  with 
no  tedious  cooking  or  testing  as  by  the 
old  method,  and  results  are  certain  it 
directions  are  followed  carefully. 

Yesterday  there  was  a  batch  of  mince¬ 
meat  to  can,  a  few  jars  of  meat  and 
several  glasses  each  of  jelly  _  and  jam. 
For  the  jelly  I  used  apple  juice  for  the 
foundation,  using  the  full  amount  of 
juice  called  for  in  making  apple  jelly, 
and  one-half  the  amount  of  raspberry 


juice  required  for  raspberry  jelly,  the 
combined  amount  requiring  one  bottle 
pectin.  The  raspberry  juice  was  saved 
when  making  pies  4  the  canned  berries. 
Of  course,  raspberry  jelly  made  with  a 
foundation  of  apple  juice  is  not  as  full- 
flavored  as  the  raspberry  alone  would  be, 
but  it  has  a  very  nice  flavor  that  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  apple  jelly  alone.  If  anyone  does 
not  care  f  »r  jelly  with  apple  juice  as  the 
foundation  they  'have  only  to  use  the 
berry  juice  alone  ;  another  time  I  used  the 
berry  juice  alone,  and  a  prettier  jelly  it 
would  be  hard  to  make.  A  cup  and  a 
half  of  juice  would  hardly  be  worth  cook¬ 
ing  down  by  the  old  method  but  the  ex¬ 
tra  bulk  made  by  adding  sugar  and  this 
prepared  pectin  gives  one  a  few  glasses 
of  delicious  jelly. 

Early  in  the  Autumn,  being  short  of 
jelly-making  material,  the  children 
brought  me  choke  cherries,  and  I  com¬ 
bined  the  choke  cherry  juice  with  apple 
juice,  proceeding  as  with  the  raspberry- 
apple  jelly.  Earlier  in  the  Winter  I 
used  cranberry  juice  in  the  same  way. 
When  cooking  cranberries  I  added  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  hot  water  and  allowed  them  to  cook 
a  few  minutes,  then  poured  off  some  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


300.  Long-waisted  Cut  in  sizes  10 
Slip-on  Dress.  Cut  years,  30,  38,  40, 

in  sizes  14,  16  years,  42  and  44-in.  bust 
36,  38,  40  and  42-  measure.  Size  30 
in.  bust  measure,  requires  2%  yds.  of 
Size  30  requires  3%  30-in.  material, 

yds.  of  40-in.  ma-  Twenty  cents. 


201.  Girls’  Dong-  Cut  in  sizes  16 
waisted  Dress.  Cut  years,  36,  38,  40 

in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  42-in.  bust 
and  14  years.  Size  8  measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
requires  2%  yds.  of  quires  3%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with  30-in.  material  with 
i/2  yd.  of  27-in.  eon-  %  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty  trasting.  Twenty 
cents.  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


the  juice  before  adding  sugar.  The  cran¬ 
berries  still  had  sufficient  tartness _  and 
■flavor  after  pouring  off  some  of  the  juice. 

Having  some  berries  that  were  canned 
without  water  I  used  them  for  preserves, 
making  allowances  for  the  sugar  used  in 
canning,  and  following  the  recipe  for 
raspberry  jam  from  fresh  berries,  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  cook  two  or  three  minutes  longer 
according  to  directions.  The  result  was 
all  that  one  could  wish  for,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  not  hard  as  is  often  the  case  by 
the  long  cooking  method. 

EDNA  M.  NORTHROP. 


Fried  Cakes 

For  those  who  like  homemade  fried 
cakes  I  will  give  my  recipe.  I  have  used 
it  several  years,  and  they  will  stay  soft 
and  fresh  for  several  days.  One  egg 
beaten  light,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  of 
milk,  two  tablespoons  of  melted  shorten¬ 
ing.  three  cups  of  flour,  three  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  each  of  salt 
and  nutmeg.  Roil  these  out,  a  table- 
.  spoon  of  dough  at  a  time,  on  a  well- 
floured  board.  Roll,  cut  and  fry  in  hot 
fat.  Be  careful  not  to  use  too  much 
flour,  as  that  makes  them  hard.  This 
recipe  makes  about  four  dozen,  and  is 
fine.  MRS.  L.  J.  F. 
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Bring  City  Service 
to  Country  Homes 

The  sensational  success  of  the  THER¬ 
MO  Electric  Washer  with  its  high  tem¬ 
perature  washing  process  has  created 
a  big  demand  from  country  homes  for  the  new  THERMO 
Gasoline  Motor  Washer.  The  same  exclusive  and  highly 
efficient  heat-retaining  construction  is  used  in  this  latest 
model.  Ample  power  is  supplied  by  a  4-cycle,  sileut,  de¬ 
pendable  gasoline  motor  built  like  an  auto  engine,  with 
oil  pump,  magneto,  etc.  Not  an  ordinary  gas  engine.  Easy 
starting  and  so  simple  that  a  child  can  operate  it.  Costs 
only  3c  per  hour  to  run. 

The  Boss  Washer  line  includes  many  different  models  in  electric, 
gasoline  motor,  hand,  water  and  belt  power.  These  quality  wash¬ 
ers  can  be  bought  from  your  dealer  at  present  low  prices  from  $f.*o 
up.  Only  a  few  are  shown  in  this  ad.  More  than  1  000,000  in  use. 

For  more  than  30  years  Boss  Washers  have  eliminated  the  drudg¬ 
ery  of  wash  day  in  thousands  of1  homes.  Many  bought  20  years 
ago  are  still  serving  their  original  owners.  Boss  Washers  are 
strongly  made  and  wash  beautifully.  Unsurpassed  fcr  fast  and 
thorough  work.  The  THERMO  models  are  the  only  insulated, 
beat-retaining  washers  made.  In  coldest  weather  they  keep  the 
wash  water  Hot  throughout  the  biggest  washing;  and  when  sultry 
summer  makes  washing  by  ordinary  means  a  most  disagreeable 
task  THERMO  eliminates  the  hottest  part — the  boiling  of  clothes. 


Guaranteed  by  the  Pioneer  washer  manufacturers — 
makers  since  1889  of  the  well-known  and  time-tried  Boss 
Washers.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  we  will  ship 
direct.  FREE  booklet.  Use  the  coupon,  today! 

THE  BOSS  WASHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
2382  Harris  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Boss  Washing  Machine  Co.,  2382  Harris  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  O. 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  Q  Hand,  □  Water,  H2  Elec¬ 
tric,  □  Engine,  or  □  Gasoline  Motor  Washer. 

Name  . . . .  •  . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No .  I 

Town  and  State  .  I 

Dealer’s  Name  .  I 
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Dwinell -Wright  Company 

Boston  Chicago  Portsmouth,  Va. 


The  Tlavor  is, 'Roasted  In! 


Fine  BLANKETS  in 
exchange  for  WOOL 


The 

“Royal” 

A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  or 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


We  pav  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 • 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


A  GREAT  opportunity  for  wool 
growers!  Send  us  your  surplus 
wool  and  we  will  make  it  up  into  at¬ 
tractive,  serviceable  blankets  or  auto 
robes  at  a  nominal  charge. 

We  started  this  work  at  the  request 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  to  help  find  a 
market  for  wool,  but  we  are  continu¬ 
ing  it  at  the  request  of  the  wool 
growers  themselves.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  and  wool  refunded. 
Write  for  booklet  explaining  plan  to  Dept.  E-4 

CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Sure  Relief 
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INDIGESTION 

->«  r.FNTS  Jt 

6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


J ^  j  Sure  Relief 

Bell-ans 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  and  75$  Pkgs.Sold  Everywhere 


A  fTXTTO  0ur  New  HOl)SEHOLD  CLEANING  DEVICE 

Alii*  11  I  N  washes  "and  dries  windows,  sweeps, 
ZlULlll  1  U  cleans  walls,  scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less 
than  brooms.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS  302  3rd  Si.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


SALESMEN-NEW  INVENTION 

Beats  vacuum  sweeper  and  all  its  attachments.  No  elec 
tvicity  required.  All  complete,  only  S3. 95.  Over  halt 
profit.  Write  C.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.,  752  Grinus  St.,  Foirfield,  fowl 
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Running  Water 


Direct  from 
Well,  Spring, 
Lake,  Cistern 

with  this  system 


MILWAUKEE  AIR 
POWER  PLANT 


'J'HIS  is  the  water  system  with  the 
famous  double  cylinder  air  power 
pump.  Provides  complete,  high-pres¬ 
sure  water  service.  Delivers  water  any 
distance,  direct  from  a  number  of  sources 
— well,  spring,  cistern,  lake.  Water  is 
always  fresh  and  pure,  never  stale  and 
flat  as  when  kept  in  a  storage  tank. 
System  is  simple,  compact,  absolutely  de¬ 
pendable,  completely  automatic.  Capac¬ 
ities :  100  to  5,000  gal.  per  hour.  Over 
25,000  Milwaukee  Air  Power  Systems 
in  use,  15  years’ experience  behind  them. 
Write  for  catalog  and  dealer’s  name. 


MILWAUKEE 

AIR  POWER  WATER  SYSTEM 

Also  builders  of  the  Combustion 
Fuel  Oil  Burner 

15  Keefe  Avc.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


BRIGHTNESS  of  SUNLIGHT 
from  COMMON  KEROSENE 


Here’s  a  new  wonder  lamp — 20  times  as  bright  as 
old  style  lamps — burns  only  one- 
sixth  the  fuel.  No  wicks,  no 
chimney.  Absolutely  safe.  No 
light  in  the  world  likedt  l  £> 

I  More  Light  -  Less  Cost 

300  candle  power!  —  and  actual  fuel 
saving  pays  for  it  in  a  few  months. 
Only  real  kerosene  vapor  lamp  —  no  clog¬ 
ging —  only  one  mantle — flame  regulated  up 
and  down.  Safest,  simplest  lamp  known. 


Agents  Make 
Big  Money 


brings  brilliant 
daylight  and  joy 

to  your  home.  Nothing  gives  more  pleasure 
than  this  brilliant,  soft  white  light.  Beau- 
-  tiful  crystal  shade  and  nickel  base. 

New  Libera!  Trial  Offer 

Special  introductory  price  to  those  who 
write  quick.  Send  no  money— just  write 
tor  description  and  special  offer— NOW. 

THE  RADIOLITE  CO. 

1049  Cold  Spring  Ave.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorb,  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  HO  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  Vt. 


NATURAL 

YARN 


Cotton  Socks 


Fnr  Tpndpp  Foot  Enjoy  real  foot  comfort. 

rwi  it'iiut'i  reel  Not  dyed  or  b)eaclie(]  Give 

Better  wear  than  dyed  socks.  Send  20  cents  for  a 
sample  pair,  95  cents  for  half  dozen,  or  #11.80  for 
dozen.  Prices  West  of  .Mississippi  River  #1.90 
per  dozen.  State  size  of  Shoe. 

NATURAL  YARN  HOSIERY  MILLS 

FLEETWOOD.  PA. 


Cuticura  Soap 

Best  for  Baby 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


HOOKED  RUGS 

Send  for  free  lists  showing 

23  illustrations  of  Patterns  of  Hooked 
Rugs  stamped  on  burlap.  1  want  to 
buy  old  Hooked  Rugs,  Do  you  know 
of  any  for  sale? 

R.  W.  BURNHAM,  R.  N. 

Ipswich  Rug  Supplies  Mass. 


The  Confidence  Corner 


A  Young  Girl’s  Laundry 

Our  farm  is  near  a  Summer  resort 
where  many  wealthy  people  have  cot¬ 
tages.  There  is  no  local  laundry,  and 
these  visitors  find  it  very  hard  to  get 
washing  done,  as  their  help  will  not  do 
it.  We  have  an  electric  washer  and 
electric  iron,  and  my  mother  and  I  (I 
am  18)  do  our  washing  very  easily.  I 
want  to  earn  money  for  an  education 
and  thought  I  might  do  laundry  work  for 
some  of  these  visitors.  Their  chauffeurs 
would  bring  the  wash  and  take  it  back, 
and  I  should  charge  regular  laundry 
prices,  and  do  it  well.  My  father  and 
mother  are  willing,  hut  my  married  sis¬ 
ter  says  she  would  be  ashamed  to  take 
in  washing.  She  lives  on  a  rented  farm 
and  washes  for  the  hired  man,  without 
any  washing  machine.  I  tell  her  I  would 
sooner  wash  dainty  clothes  for  someone 
who  paid  well  than  wash  dirty  overalls 
for  nothing.  Do  you  think  my  plan  is 
anything  to  fuss  about?  Perhaps  some 
gossips  will  talk  but  they  will  do  that 
anyway.  jane. 

We  think  Jane  is  showing  good  Amer¬ 
ican  sense  and  independence.  Compare 
her  plan  with  trying  to  sell  ladylike 
crochet  or  embroidery  that  buyers  do 
not  really  want.  Of  course,  it  would  not 
be  wise  for  an  lS-year-old  girl  to  over¬ 
work  herself,  and  she  must  remember 
that  hanging  out  clothes  and  ironing, 
even  with  the  electric  iron  call  for  con¬ 
siderable  exertion.  She  must  not  take 
more  work  than  she  can  do  well  and 
comfortably,  but  her  idea  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  should  work  into  a  profitable 
business.  It  should  be  run  on  a  strictly 
cash  basis,  however,  for  there  are  people 
of  means  who  are  slow  to  pay  small  bills, 
and  if  many  are  allowed  to  get  in  arrears 
they  will  make  the  business  unprofitable. 
So  let  it  be  understood  the  work  is 
strictly  C.O.D.,  with  no  exceptions. 


Unappreciative  Husbands 

My  husband  is  very  good,  kind  and 
hard-working,  and  I  do  everything  I  can 
to  help  him  along,  but  he  never  says  a 
word  that  shows  he  appreciates  my  work. 
Before  we  were  married  he  would  notice 
if  I  wore  new  clothes,  and  tell  me  how 
pretty  I  looked,  but  now  I  might  just  as 
well  dress  in  overalls,  for  all  he  would 
notice.  jxrs.  clara. 

We  all  know  the  old  story  of  the  hus¬ 
band  who  was  reproached  by  his  wife 
because  he  never  paid  her  such  compli¬ 
ments  as  he  used  to  offer  before  marriage. 
He  explained  that  anyone  would  run  to 
catch  a  train  but  he  would  be  foolish  to 
keep  on  running  after  he  had  caught  it. 
We  fear  that  is  the  point  of  view  of  many 
husbands ;  very  few  realize  that  most 
women  prefer  the  plain  fare  of  everyday 
life  to  be  served  with  what  our  slangy 
youngsters  call  “applesauce.”  But  a  hus¬ 
band  who  is  good,  kind  and  hard-working 
is  a  jewel  to  be  cherished,  for  actions 
speak  louder  than  words.  If  “Mrs. 
Clara”  never  has  any  more  cause  for 
complaint  than  a  lack  of  appreciative 
words  she  will  be  envied  by  many  other 
wives.  But  still  we  do  think  that  both 
husbands  and  wives  are  entitled  to  spoken 
appreciation  as  well  as  to  silent  kindness. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Paul,  the  only  lad  at  home,  has  the 
Iowa  fever.  Tobacco  is  very  uncertain ; 
one  ri^ever  knows  just  what  is  best.  The 
heart  says  stay  at  home,  the  head  says 
go,  so  my  lips  are  dumb.  Tonight  it’s  a 
fox  chase,  and  though  vei*y  cold  many 
are  out  with  hounds  listening  to  their 
music?  Though  I  am  like  the  old  fel¬ 
low  who  declared  he  could  not  hear  the 
music  for  the  dogs  making  such  a  racket. 
Sometimes  I  step  out  ou  the  porch  and 
listen,  and  it  is  anything  but  music  to 
me.  yet  it  is  some  people’s  enjoyment, 
and  I  have  learned  that  all  of  life  is  not 
for  me  alone,  or  the  things  I  alone  en¬ 
joy.  As  we  advance  in  years  we  grow 
more  tolerant  of  the  other  fellow’s  fan¬ 
cies  and  viewpoints  of  life,  for  we,  too, 
have  been  from  hobby  to  hobby  seeking 
the  elusive  thing  called  happiness.  Some¬ 
times  we  thought  we  held  it  close  within 
our  grasp.  Alas,  like  the  morning  mist 
dispelled  before  the  sun,  or  like  the  glit¬ 
tering  dewdrop,  quivering  in  the  sunlight, 
it  had  disappeared,  but  never  so  utterly 
as  not  to  leave  a  bit  of  radiance  behind. 
After  all,  what  is  faith?  St.  Paul  says 
it  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  And  we 
can  confirm  ;  it  is  the  greatest  moving 
factor  in  the  world  today.  It  builds 
everything  from  a  chicken  coop  to  an 
empire  in  material  things.  It  raises 
crops,  works  mines,  invents,  writes, 
raises  up,  and  alas,  does  it  really  de¬ 
stroy?  .  Yes,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
it  ofttimes  ruthlessly  destroys  whatso¬ 
ever  stands  in  the  way  of  its  desires. 

But  after  all,  it  is  the  mainspring  of 
our  existence,  for  when  we  cease  to 
hope  w\e  cease  to  live.  If  I  were  an  evil 
genie  I  could  work  no  greater  evil  than 
to  rob  the  human  life  of  hope,  or  if  I 
were  a  good  fairy  I  could  give  no  greater 
gift  than  a  heart  full  of  love  and  hope. 
We  can  well  say  with  Campbell  : 

“Gease,  every  joy,  to  glimmer  in  mv  mind, 
But  leave,  oh,  leave  the  light  of  hope  be¬ 
hind.”  MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


DON’T  hanker  for  health? 

Have  it!  Sleep  right!  Get 
yourself  a  bedspring  that  prop¬ 
erly  supports  your  spine.  Get 
yourself  a  bedspring  that  takes 
the  strain  from  your  spinal  col¬ 
umn  and  other  nerves.  Give 
your  muscles  and  internal  or¬ 
gans  a  chance  for  perfect  rest. 
Can  you  expect  to  be  healthy 
when  you  sleep  on  a  sagging 
bedspring?  Can  you  expect 
Nature  to  revamp  your  body 
when  a  poor  bedspring  simply 
handicaps  her  efforts?  Give 
Nature  an  opportunity  to  help 
you.  Sleep  on  a  Foster  Ideal. 

It’s  a  Better  Bedspring 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY^ 
UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Spiral  Bedspring  that  Supports  the  Spine 


Pail  After  Pail 

Do  you  enjoy  pumping  water?  No¬ 
body  does.  It’s  a  back-breaking  job  and 
a  nuisance  —  winter  or  summer. 

Pump,  pump,  pump;  pail  after  pail, 
pail  after  pail.  Tiresome,  unnecessary 
labor;  labor  that  you  can  avoid  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  a  week. 

A  Goulds  Autowater  System  does 
away  with  this  old  time  drudgery  and 
does  it  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  a 
week.  Surely  it  is  worth  it  to  save  your 
back,  your  temper  and  your  time. 

Ask  for  our  Booklet  O  which  describes 
our  complete  line  of  electric  and  engine 
driven  pumps  and  water  systems. 

Qoulds  Auto  water  Systems  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  deferred  payments. 

GOULDS  PUMPS,  Inc. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  t 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 
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Healthy  Cow\ 
the 

Hungry  Cow 

is  the  Business  Cow 

Every  cow  in  your  Herd  can  be  put  in  milking 
trim  with  a  course  of 

Dr.Hess  StockTonic 

A  Cow  Tonic  and  Regulator 

It  contains  Nux  Vomica,  the  dairyman’s 
favorite  remedy;  the  greatest  of  all  nerve 
tonics. 

It  contains  Quassia — a  stomach  tonic; 
iwkets  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion. 

It  contains  Calcium  Carbonate  (Lime 
Salts),  so  necessary  to  cows  in  milk  and 
during  pregnancy. 

It  contains  Calcium  Phosphate  (Bone- 
meal),  one  of  nature’s  important  minerals. 

It  contains  Diuretics  to  keep  the  kidneys 
active  and  Laxatives  to  keep  the  bowels 
regular,  so  that  there  is  no  clogging  of  the 
system  during  heavy  feeding. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving  time.  Feed 
it  before  freshing.  Good  alike  for  all  cattle. 

Costs  Little  to  Use.  Mix  just  2  pounds 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  with  each  1  00  pounds 
of  feed. 

REMEMBER - When  you  buy  any  Dr.  H ess  product,  our  responsibility  does 

not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Other¬ 
wise,  return  the  empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  gel  your  money  bacl(. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


PRICES 

25  lb.  Pail  $2.25 
100  lb.  Drum  8.00 
1000  lbs.  75.00 
20001b*.  140.00 

Except  Far  West, 
Canada  and  F ar 
South 


wain 

'ROOFING 

Channeldrain  Roofing,  coated  for 
long  service  with  pure  zinc,  is  fire¬ 
proof,  lightning-proof,  easily  put  on 
and  will  not  leak.  Patented  lap  con¬ 
tains  draining  channel,  through 
which  any  rain  that  gets  under  edge 
of  lap  drains  off.  No  rain  can  get 
under  roof  itself.  For  long  life  and 
economy,  use  28  gauge  roofing  or 
heavier.  Get  the  genuine  Wheeling 
Channeldrain. 


It  Will  Pay  You 
to  Fence  NOW 

Although  many  of  the  products  you  buy  to¬ 
day  have  advanced  in  price  since  1920,  Wheel¬ 
ing  Hinge- Joint  Fence — one  of  the  real  neces¬ 
sities  of  good  farming — has  not  increased 
in  price.  It  pays  to  fence  now — it  pays  to 
buy  good  fence — it  pays  to  buy  the  best. 

Go  to  your  dealer’s  and  compare  Wheeling 
Fence  with  all  other  makes.  Note  its  full 
gauge  wires,  full  weight  and  full  value.  Note 
the  heavy  zinc  coating  which  means  long 
life  under  all  weather  conditions.  Note  the 
perfect  Hinge- Joint  construction  which  in¬ 
sures  fullest  strength  and  flexibility. 

A  comparison  will  prove  the  superiority  as 
well  as  the  greater  economy  of  Wheeling  Fence. 

Wheeling  Corrugating  Co, 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

Branches: 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Minneapolis 

St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Chattanooga  Richmond 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Sheep  Situation 
Reviewed 

The  American  sheep  industry  is  on  the 
way  to  the  place  it  belongs.  Formerly 
careless  owners  have  become  aware  that 
sheep  are  as  essential  for  mankind’s  wel¬ 
fare  as  any  other  animal,  and  they  are 
taking  as  good  care  of  them,  as  of  their 
other  livestock.  Again,  they  know  the 
scarcity  of  wool,  how  all  humanity  needs 
it,  and  its  serviceability  as  compared 
with  any  fiber  grown,  or  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it.  This  knowledge  has  in¬ 
fluenced  a  psychological  effect  of  growers, 
and  dealers  and  manufacturers  know  it. 
Once  a  cringing  mortal,  the  wool  grower 
now  holds  his  head  up.  It  lias  been 
necessary  to  boost  the  industry,  but  not 
now.  The  people  are  awake  to  its  worth, 
as  well  as  to  the  palatability  of  lamb, 
and  the  backward  industry  now  has 
friends.  'It  is  essential  that  we  hold 
what  has  been  gained.  Every  grower 
should  continue  to  educate  for  virgin  wool 
so  he  will  not  have  to  compete  stren- 
ously  with  the  junkman,  and  'should  in¬ 
duce  folks  to  wear  it,  and  clothing  men 
to  sell  it.  This  last  can  be  done  by  call¬ 
ing  for  it  in  stores,  and  walking  out  un¬ 
less  given  satisfactory  proof  that  there 
is  no  shoddy  in  the  material. 

Then  lamb  must  be  protected.  Chops 
from  wethers,  old  ewes,  and  even  rams 
are  passed  on  the  housewife  in  shops,  and 
I  have  had  them  brought  to  me  in  high 
cost  hotels  and  restaurants.  If  all  cus¬ 
tomers  knew  lamb  as  I  do,  there  would 
be  no  damage  except  to  the  feelings,  but 
many  will  shun  them,  and  injure  their 
use.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
sheep-owner  to  order  “lamb  chops”  every 
opportunity,  regardless  of  cost,  with  the  j 
proviso,  “They  must  be  genuine  and 
cooked  so,  or  I  will  refuse  them,  and 
not  pay  for  them.” 

The  above  is  one  side  of  our  duty. 
The  other  is  to  make  all  we  can  out  of 
sheep.  Farmers  must  make  money  some 
way  to  meet  fierce  taxes,  and  high  ex¬ 
penses,  and  we  who  have  sheep  are  for¬ 
tunate  'in  possession  of  something  that 
brings  a  fair  price.  Our  products  may 
be  higher,  and  again  they  may  be  lower, 
but  we  can  fortify  by  fixing  the  flock  for 
future  to  get  maximum  returns.  This 
can  be  done  first  by  breeding,  and  second 
by  care.  It  is  said,  “The  ram  is  half  the 
flock.”  He  is  all  of  it.  He  will  change 
any  old  wild  woods  breed  to  anything  a 
man  desires  in  a  few  generations.  If  he 
is  what  he  should  be,  one  can  advance 
the  flock  toward  maximum  fiber,  fineness, 
strength,  length,  and  fix  the  shape  and 
size  of  sheep.  Nothing  can  be  more  un¬ 
wise  than  foolish  economy  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  rams. 

The  second  thought  is  care.  I  have 
known  men  that  never  neglected  a  want 
of  their  other  livestock,  to  neglect  their 
quiet,  innocent  sheep  most  scandalously. 
Then  “Sheep  didn’t  pay.”  Proper  care, 
from  one  generation  to  another,  will  in¬ 
sure  strong  healthy  ewes,  plenty  of  milk 
when  needed,  and  a  minimum  of  trouble 
at  lambing  time.  It  will  also  come  handy 
to  ward  off  and  resist  ailments.  There 
are  drawbacks  in  any  enterprise,  and 
with  the  best  of  care,  there  will  b«  with 
sheep.  The  earth  is  swarming  with  in¬ 
sects  and  bacteria.  Nature  is  in  a  per¬ 
petual  fight  of  destruction  and  rebuild¬ 
ing,  and  everything  in  nature  has  its 
enemies.  Moisture  on  wool  furnishes  a 
damp,  warm  place  for  certain  flies  to 
incubate.  The  same  heat  and  dampness 
in  the  nostrils  makes  a  congenial  home 
for  the  propagation  of  another  class  of 
insects.  Filth  between  the  division  of 
the  feet  makes  them  sore,  and  bacteria 
utilize  it  for  the  propagation  of  multi¬ 
tudes.  Dogs  were  created  killers,  and  the 
cowardly  ruffians  know  that  sheep  can 
not  fight.  This  shows  that  sheep  should 
be  under  the  owner’s  eye  to  protect  them 
from  natural  enemies.  These  two  es¬ 
sentials,  breeding  and  care,  will  insure 
a  profitable  healthy  flock.  Personally, 
we  have  382  head,  each  and  every  fellow 
with  its  head  up  and  its  feet  the  right 
distance  apart.  Their  mothers,  grand¬ 
mothers  and  great-great-grandmothers 
had  as  good  care  as  they  deserved. 

Our  230  Delaine  ewes  have  223  lambs 
(Continued  on  Page  616) 


KEEP  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam  in  your  barn 
— ready  for  emergencies. 
For  42  years  a  reliable  and 
effective  remedy  for  Spavin, 
Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Splint, 
Laryngitis,  Thoroughpin, 
Quittor,  Wind  Galls,  Poll 
Evil,  Sprains,  Fistula, 
Grease,  Barb  Wire  Cuts, 
Calk  Wounds,  Shoe  Boils. 

Treat  these  ills  with 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam. 
You  can  apply  it  yourself 
easily.  Directions  with  every 
bottle.  Won’tscar  or  discolor 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle  at  drug 
stores,  or  direct  on  receipt 
of  price. 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAVLTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 
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Stop 

Lameness! 

Keep  your  horses  working 

New  free  book,  tells  how  to  keep  lame  horses 
at  work.  1 00%  guarantee-bond  protects'  you 
fully.  No  risk,  no  worry,  no  big  doctor  bills. 

Save-the-Horse  permanently  ends  spavin  ; 
high  ringbone;  thoropin;  shoulder,  knee,  ankle, 
hoof  or  tendon  disease. 

The  1826  Save-the-Horse  book,  64  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  beats  anything  we’ve  ever  issued. 
Simple  directions  tell  how  to  diagnose  every 
case,  how  to  treat  66  different  ailments. 

Veterinary  questions  answered  without 
charge.  Write  today— hook  and  advice,  both  free, 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ever  had  sick,  or  ailing  cmvs  1  Then  you  sure 
need  the  new  Cura-Bos  book,  too. 

IT'S  FREE— ask  for  it. 


MINERALS!,,. 
^COMPOUND 

jk.  FOR 

Booklet 

Free  — —  ■  - — ■ — 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Kill  Rats 


New 

Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la 
boratoryhas  discovered agerm that 
tills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 

-  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 

pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

__  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

ROOK  mice,tellingaboutVIRUS 
1  1  u  v  w  and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


DANA’S 
STOCK _ 

T  A  DFT  Cl"  identify  all  live  stock. 
I  U  LnJ  Standard.  Free  samples. 

Breeders’  Supplies 

Punches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  books,  bull  rings, 
veterinary  instruments.  Free  catalog. 

C.  H.  D  AN  A  CO.,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon.  N.  H. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 
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A  Milker  on  Wheels 

Saves  80  hours 
of  labor  on  each 
cow  every  year 

“I  found  that  my  Sharples 
Moto-Milker  took  45  minutes  to 
milk  15  cows.  It  would  have 
taken  me  2  hours  to  milk  them 
by  hand.” 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
letters  tell  the  same  story  of  time 
and  labor  saved — of  increased 
profits  from  bigger,  cleaner 
milk  yield. 

The  Sharples  Moto-Milker 
runs  on  electric  light  current- 
costs  about  lc  an  hour.  No  in¬ 
stallation  necessary.  Unpack 
your  Moto-Milker  at  4  o’clock 
and  start  milking  at  five. 

So  simple  that  many  a  boy  of 
eleven  or  twelve  now  does  all 
the  milking  with  a  Sharples. 

If  you  have  a  large  herd,  or  no 
electricity,  the  Sharples  Pipe 
Line  Milker  solvesyour  problem. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  book 
of  facts.  If  you  own  cows,  you 
can’t  afford  not  to  read  it. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  M-14A 

FINANCE  BLDG.  PHILA.,  PA. 


MISCELLANEOUS  J 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  tjof  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 

Wanted— 20  Young  Pigs,  10  Young  Goats ,?„ybereaeS: 

To  clean  up  laud.  H.  J,  NEWTON,  Riverhead,  L,  1.,  N.Y. 

|  .*.  DOGS  J 

GERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES 

Best  of  breeding.  Just  the  dog  for  your  farm. 

D.  WATSON  ATKINSON  Wrightstown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs fo1" bfa?usaandbBeaud 

ty.  Registered.  BOWDEN  COLLIE  FA  KM  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Qedlgrced  Oolite  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IROS.,  Drove  City,  Pa, 

FOR  SALE— LLEWELLIN  and  ENGLISH  SETTERS 

Also  Maryland  bred  rabbit  hounds.  Sent  on  trial.  Pamph¬ 
let  free.  O.  K.  Kennels  Maryclel,  Maryland 

TnuPnndla  pliI,pIES-  Reg.  stock.  $10.  Every  woman 
lUjlUUUIQ  wants  one.  TOYMND,  20th  Year, 'Syracuse,  N.K 

Wanted-Pekeguese  Pup  “eaie9onnabd/f  esLte  pnee! 

JOHN  H.  YOUNG  Pelham,  N.Y. 

Guardian  Airedales  pups' foRrEs“e 

Age,  2  months.  Males,  825;  Females,  815.  Also 
adult  stock  and  young  male  dogs  at  reasonable 
prices.  Intelligence,  stamina  and  sweet  disposition 
have  made  Guardian  Airedales  famous.  Address 

P.  BRANDKETH  White  Birches  BETHEL,  CONN. 

For  Sale— Airedale  Pups  &nsf  8¥5old‘ 

guaranteed.  Meric  Phillips  Red  Creek,  N  Y. 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W,  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Gnawing  Hogs 

V/hat  makes  hogs  gnaw?  I  have  two 
shotes  about  four  months  old,  they  are 
the  keenest  gnawers  I  ever  saw.  We 
feed  them  skim-milk  with  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  bran  with  stock  tonic  in  it 
and  a  little  corn.  I  keep  fine  coal  chai> 
coal  and  salt  in  self  feeder,  they  eat  it 
daily,  delight  in  gnawing  the  trough  or  a 
board.  Still  they  are  in  good  condition. 

Virginia.  j.  a.  c. 

The  voracious  gnawing  done  by  the 
hogs  in  question  indicates  that  they  are 
affected  with  chronic  indigestion.  In  all 
probability  intestinal  worms  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  trouble  and  treat¬ 
ment  for  them  should  be  given  on  general 
principles.  It  should  consist  in  with¬ 
holding  feed  for  24  hours  and  then  giving 
each  hog  30  drops  of  oil  of  chenopodium 
and  one-half  ounce  of  castor  oil  for  each 
50  pounds  of  body  weight.  Give  it  by 
means  of  a  dose  syringe  or  bottle. 

If  worms  are  seen  in  the  feces,  follow¬ 
ing  administration  of  the  medicine,  the 
treatment  should  be  repeated  in  two 
weeks ;  for  a  new  brood  of  worms  is 
liable  to  hatch  out  from  eggs  (or  embryo 
worms)  left  in  the  intestines. 

After  the  second  treatment  has  had  its 
desired  effect  move  the  hogs  into  new, 
sanitary  quarters  and  give  all  feed  and 
water  from  scrupulously  cleansed  and  dis¬ 
infected  utensils  else  they  will  soon  be¬ 
come  reinfested  with  worms.  The  worms 
are  taken  in  with  feed  or  water  from 
contaminated  feeding  and  watering 
troughs,  or  from  the  ground  when  ear 
corn  is  thrown  there,  or  when  the  hogs 
root  for  feed. 

Next,  it  is  imperative  that  the  hogs  be 
allowed  to  take  active  exercise,  outdoors, 
every  day.  They  need  direct  sunlight 
and  fresh  air  also  benefits  the  health.  A 
change  in  feed  will  also  be  advisable. 
Continue  to  provide  skim-milk,  as  a 
drink,  giving  it  once  or  twice  daily. 
Supply  Alfalfa  hay,  as  that  feed  is  rel¬ 
ished  by  hogs,  furnishes  needed  vita- 
mines,  is  rich  in  protein  and  lime  and 
also  causes  lime  salts  to  be  absorbed  or 
assimilated. 

Do  not  feed  much  wheat  bran  to  hogs. 
It  is  irritating  and  tends  to  make  the 
bowels  too  loose.  A  small  amount  niay 
be  fed,  along  with  ground  corn  or  barley 
and  wheat  middlings,  in  addition  to  some 
oilmeal  or  10  per  cent  of  digester  tank¬ 
age.  Feed  the  meals  dry  from  a  self- 
feeder,  and  from  another  self-feeder  pro¬ 
vide  salt,  slaked  lime  or  ground  liestone 
and  wood  ashes  or  steamed  bonemeal. 

When  hogs  develop  the  gnawing  habit 
or  eat  all  manner  of  foreign  objects,  Jack 
of  mineral  matters  in  the  feed  may  be 
suspected  as,  at  least,  a  contributing 
cause.  TV  hen  such  Alfalfa,  and  milk,  are 
fed,  or  when  hogs  are  pasturing  green 
legume  crops,  tankage  may  be  withheld, 
but  a  little  oilmeal  may  be  fed  to  regu¬ 
late  the  bowels.  If  you  wish  to  make 
ground  oats  a  part  of  the  ration  first 
screen  out  the  hulls.  a.  s.  a. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
March  22,  1920,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Haekettstown,  Lebanon, 

Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Brancli- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth.  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.50% 

No.  3  white  oats  . 49% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . SS% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 85% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $33.90 

Hard  TV.  bran  .  33.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  40.40 

White  hominy  .  31.90 

Yellow  hominy  .  31.90 

Gluten  feed  .  40^40 

Flour  middlings  .  34M0 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  3S.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  42.40 

1  34%  linseed  meal  .  5L15 


“What  Does 

This  Mean?" 

ult  means  Orange  County  Pro- 
ducersmust  meet  this  competition 
and  prepare  to  do  it  quickly 

THE  foregoing  quotations  are  from  an  article  in  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Press  on  “the  prospects  of 
an  invasion  of  their  territory  by  middle  Western  and  West¬ 
ern  milk. 

The  statement  is  very  true  and  the  way  in  which  the 
competition  can  be  met  quickly  and  most  effectively  is  in 
lowering  the  cost  of  production. 

We  have  records  of  Eastern  Dairies  that  have  saved  from 
50c  to  $1.00  per  100  pounds  in  the  cost  of  milk  produced 
by  their  herd.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
Red  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed  and  Tioga  Mineral  Food. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  meet  the  competition  and  it 
will  be  worth  your  while  to  make  the  same  saving.  You  can 
do  it  by  using  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  and  Tioga  Mineral  Food 
as  directed  on  tags  attached  to  every  bag. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  or  Tioga 
Mineral  Food  advise  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

On  request  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  copy  of  a  letter 
to  feeders  on  “Who  will  control  the  market  for  milk ” 
written  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Palmer,  President  of  our  company 
and  which  we  believe  you  will  find  of  interest. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.,Waverly,N.Y. 

( Every  claim  made  for  Tioga  Feeds  has  been 
proven  in  actual  feeding ) 
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Use  the  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


n 


IO-GA 

FEED  SERVICE 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


GUERNSEYS— For  Sale 

14  Pure  Bred  Guernseys 

(1  Bull— 13  Females) 

16"High  Grade  Guernsey  Females 

(7  Cows— 9  Heifers) 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  118040 
(last  test — January  1926) 

For  prices  and  particulars  apply  to 

R.  E.  MacMurchie,  Supt.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Peck 

Black  Maples  Farm  qj-  107  East  67th  Si. 
Newtown.  Conn.  New  York  City 


PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

BRDOKMFAD’S  MERMAID  won  10  First  Prizes,  5  Second 
Prizes,  1  Senior  and  1  Grand  Championship  at 
7  shows  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  1925. 

Bull  Calves  of  same  Breeding  at  reasonable  prices. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  FARM!.  22  t.  126  It.,  pkila.,  Pt 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  tor  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale -Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds.  Nearby  springers, 
fresh  cows  open  and  bred  heifers.  Young  pure 
bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn 

Simnysicie  GUERNSEYS 

One  yearling’ bull  sired  by  Maxim  of  Linda  Vista.  Two 
yearling  heifers  and  six  Fall  and  Winter  calves  of  Ne 
Pius  Ultra  breeding.  Accredited  herd. 

Jus.  E.  van  Alstyue  Rinderhook,  N.Y. 

BLUEBARNSFARMGUERNSEYS^aU'.T.jiS 

Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Heifers  For  Sale 

for  information.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y. 

c  AYRSHIRES 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED.  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tally,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  *^np.  L»>  10 

breeding.  Nieely  marked. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size-Quality-Breeding 

Big  type,  fast  growing  Chester  Whites  and  York¬ 
shire  crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed 
Harrows,  hoars,  sows. 

6-8  weeks  old . $7.00  each 

8-10  weeks  old .  7.50  each 

Slioats,  3  months  old _ 10.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating,  WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexinuton.  Mass.  Tel.  854 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Bei'kshire  and  Chester  Cross.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.25 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each;  good,  healthy  stock 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  3o  Purebred  Chesters,  57.50  each 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D.,  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  31.  LUX,  306  Washington 
street,  V\  obnr n,  31  ass.  Tel  33  ob  1 4 1  ;> 


Accredited  herd. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y, 


Purebred  PIGS 

CHESTEKS  OR  DUROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs. 

<i  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pio-s 
C.O.D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS 


Piff«  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Duroes,  6  wks.  old 
*  Si.oO  each  ;  7  wks,  old.  $8  each.  Pigs  are  readv 
to  ship,  if  you  will  not  return  our  crate  include  extra 
SI  (each  six  or  less  pigs.)  House  Hroe.,  Onshore.  Pa. 


500  Chester  W  hite.Berkshire-Duroc  PIGS 

for  April,  May,  June  delivery,  6  wks.  old.  *7  each.  Pure 
tired  and  liieh  grade  pigs,  $8  each. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyalusing,  Fa 

Two  Choice  Young  Registered  Chester  White  Sows 

bred,  E.  L.  ASIIBItIDGE,  West  Chester,  Fa. 

0  1  P.  ’c  Reg.Mar.  pigs.  Bred  from  Grand  Champion.  Ibg 
.  I.  U.  0  type.  Easy  feeding  stock.  $12.75  ea.  Unrelated 
Pairs,  $23.  Order  now  toshipMay  1st.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

Big  Type  O.  I.  O.  PIGS 

World's  Grand  Champion  strain.  10  wks.  old,  either  sex 
$13  with  ped.  VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  R.  D.  No.  I,  Middlesex,  N.  r! 

DUROCS-Bred  Sows  , 

IDUROCS 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrltield,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Duroes  $Liaf^%s0a&  rheveynT:ntz%'T. 

Duroc-Jersey  Swine  y 
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A  POSTAL  card  from  you  will  bring  you  by  return 
mail  the  new  edition  of  the  “Farmers’  Handbook 
of  Explosives” — 100  pages  of  interesting  and  valuable 
information  profusely  illustrated. 

The  book  will  show  you  how  to  clear  your  land  of 
stumps  and  boulders,  blast  your  ditches  and  plant 
your  trees  with  dynamite.  It  gives  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  in  handling  explosives,  and  explains  how  to  apply 
them  successfully  and  economically  to  many  kinds  of 
farm  work.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg.  Harvey  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 


Water  Pumps  Water 

Upon  nearly  20.000  farms.  Rife  Rams  are  pumping  water 
steadily  without  expense  to  their  owners.  These  Rams 
use  the  force  of  falling  water  from  streams  or  springs  to 
pump  a  part  of  the  water  into  the  houses,  stables,  feed 
lots  and  irrigation  systems.  They  work;  night  and  day, 
winter  and  summer.  INSTALL  A 

RIFE  RAM 

ON  YOUR  FARM 


A  Rife  Ram  cannot  blow  down;  there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  It 
needs  no  coal,  gasoline  or  other  fuel.  Costs  nothing  to  run  and  requires 
practically  no  attention.  Wherever  conditions  permit  its  use,  the  Rife  Ram 
is  by  far  the  most  economical  water  system  to  be  had.  Someone  near  you 
uses  a  Rife  Ram  and  will  verify  this.  ! 

Our  experts  will  advise  you  fully  how  to  install  and  use  the 
Ram.  This  service  is  yours  for  the  asking.  If  you  have  a 
stream  or  spring  with  a  flow  of  3  gallons  per  minute  and  a  fall 
of  3  feet,  we  can  save  you  money.  Write  for  particulars. 


90-D 


RIFE  ENGINE 

West  Street 


COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


EDWARDS 

■METAL 


imam 

Greatest  Va/ues-Lowest  Prices ' 

Forty  thousand  home  owners  have  answered  our 
advertisements.  Ten  thousand  have  accepted 
our  money-saving  offer  on  “REO”  Cluster  Shin¬ 
gles,  V-Crimp,  Corrugated.  Standing  Seam, 
Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings,  Sidings,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  WT allboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof 
Garage*.  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Out’ast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  quality, 
lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  H3  or  for 
Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

423-473  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


KANT-KICKHANDO PER ATED  STARTER 

switch  for  Fords.  Installed  15  minutes.  Leaves  feet  free 
for  brakes.  Operation  guaranteed.  Every  Ford  owner 
wants  one.  Sample,  $2. 

RAPP  *  CHENEY,  439-F,  I.  >V.  Heilman  llldg.,  Los  Angeles 


Freshen  Up 
with  Paint 


Buy  Direct  from  Makers-Save  Vz 

/''IRDER  “Old  Ironsides’’  Guaranteed  Paint  right 
from  the  factory.  It’s  made  by  paint  special¬ 
ists  with  twenty  years’  record  for  making  high- 
grade,  long-wearing  Paints. 

House  Paint,  $2.20  per  Gal.;'Barn  Paint,  $1.35 
per  Gal.  Shingle  Stains,  Flat  Finish,  Varnishes, 
etc.,  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  Freight 
paid  on  10  gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within 
300  miles. 


Write  for  Color  Cards,'  Prices  and  Folders 


Amalgamated  Paint  Company 
372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Reviewed 

The  Sheep  Situation  - 

(Continued  on  Page  614) 
playing,  with  two  dozen  to  hear  from  yet. 
But  six  have  failed  to  live,  and  not  a 
sheep  has  been  lost  for  years.  Seventy- 
five  fat  Delaine  yearlings  will  he  sheared 
next  week  and  go,  and  with  them  will 
go  perhaps  30  half-blood,  three-months 
lambs.  Later  their  will  be  90  more  of 
the  latter.  There  will  be  130  or  more 
fine  lambs  to  stay  and  keep  up  a  pure 
blood  flock. 

On  lambing  I  remark  that  some  are  too 
penurious  about  the  number  of  rams  used. 
We  have  four  full-blood  Delaines,  and 
four  full-blood  coarse  wools.  Their 
fleeces  pay  for  their  keep  and  rams  are 
getting  more  valuable.  The  fine  rams 
are  used  with  the  best  ewes,  and  no  ram 
has  over  30  in  his  harem.  I  have  known 
men  to  turn  with  60,  and  one  man  over 
100,  which  means  a  lot  of  poor  things  to 
die  during  Summer.  Not  always  sure  of 
our  rams,  they  are  changed  among  the. 
bunches.  During  the  years  that  farmers 
had  bank  accounts,  and  traded  with  each 
other,  we  sold  the  cull  breeding  ewes  and 
the  cull  owe  lambs,  which  were  not  so 
awful  cull  after  all,  hut  when  these  pork, 
wheat,  milk  and  potato  growers  had  no 
money,  we  turned  to  the  stockyards  with 
coarse  wools. 

Now  let  me  insist  on  this  breeding  and 
care.  Also  to  ask  you  to  remember  the 
value  of  wool,  the  delicacy  of  lamb  and 
how  essential  it  is  that  each  works  pri¬ 
vate  propaganda  on  these  things,  and 
then  you  may  want  to  know  something 
about  the  price  of  wool  this  year,  and  for 
the  future.  I  don’t  know,  but  think  like 
this.  On  one  hand  it  is  scarce,  and  the 
wool  buyers  know  that  the  growers  know 
it.  Psychology  is  worth  considerable.  On 
the  other  hand,  many,  who  must  have 
money,  sell  as  soon  as  clipped,  and  others 
from  lhabit.  The  mills  have  enough  to 
run  awhile,  and  are  not  foolish  enough  to 
pay  big  prices  when  they  can  get  it  for 
little.  They  are  fixing  right  now  by  buy¬ 
ing  foreign  wTool  and  inciting  low  mar¬ 
kets  here.  Besides,  mills  and  dealers  con¬ 
tracted  100.000,000  lbs.  in  the  West,  on 
the  sheep.  They  paid  from  one  to  two 
dollars  a  head  down,  which  was  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  stringent  growers. 

Again,  the  source  of  one-half  the  money 
that  should  go  into  the  circulation  is 
nearly  dry.  The  buying  power  of  farm¬ 
ers  is  poor,  regardless  of  the  optimistic 
utterances  of  business  and  politics.  Times 
are  hard.  Further,  since  woolens  are  so 
high,  folks  have  found  they  don’t  need 
many,  and  millions  go  on  vacations  in 
any  old  duds.  Retail  clothiers  have  killed 
sales,  and  the  prospect  for  extensive 
clothing  sales  is  small,  for  some  time. 
Shoddy  is  much  cheaper  than  wool,  and 
every  rag  available  will  be  used.  That 
is  a  view  of  the  situation.  As  we  said, 
wool  may  be  higher,  and  again  it  may 
be  lower,  but  it  is  hound  to  bring  fair 
prices  because  there  isn’t  much  of  it,  and 
it  cannot  be  a  glut  during  this  genera¬ 
tion.  Careless  sheepmen  and  the  taste 
for  lamb  will  prevent  the  census  increas¬ 
ing  seriously.  It  is  lowering  in  nearly  all 
foreign  countries  and  the  homesteader  is 
crowding  the  western  range. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Wool  Quito 

The  lady  whose  wool  comforters  are 
no  comfort  to  her,  has  my  sympathy,  for 
we  had  the  sanve  experience,  and  after 
awhile,  learned  what  the  trouble  was,  and 
I  imagine  the  cases  are  similar. 

We  were  told  by  our  friends  who  had 
had  more  experience  than  we  had  with 
wool  that  our  wool  was  too  coarse  to  be 
used  in  quilts.  After  the  natural  oil  is 
washed  out  of  the  wool  it  is  harder  to 
keep  it  together,  and  if  it  is  coarse,  it  is 
all  the  more  apt  to  igo  traveling.  It 
seemed  as  though  ours  had  a  point  like 
a  needle  on  each  end  of  each  separate 
hair,  and  both  ends  would  work  through 
the  cover.  We  finally  ripped  the  old 
covers  off,  covered  each  hat  with  a  good 
quality  of  cheesecloth,  and  bought  for  the 
outer  covering,  a  material  called  “quilt¬ 
ing”  by  the  storekeepers  here.  It  is  the 
material  that  our  friends  who  had  had 
many  wool  quilts  used.  We  have  had  no 
trouble  since,  and  we  have  used  the  wool 
quilts  several  years  since  recovering 
them.  CLARA  G.  JONES. 


“WHAT  is  your  philosophy  in  life?” 
“Friend,  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  phi¬ 
losophy.  I  ain’t  never  studied  much. 
All  I  do  is  to  take  things  as  they  come 
and  make  the  best  of  ’em.”— Detroit  Free 
Press. 
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PERMANENT 
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COMFORTABLE 
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NATCO  Hollow  Building  Tile 
is— in  itself — a  protection 
against  fire;  An  effective  insula¬ 
tion  against  extreme  weather;  A 
complete  unit  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  home  as  good  to  look  at  as 
it  is  comfortable  to  live  in.  And 
it  is  inexpensive  to  use.  Write  for 
the  book. 

NATIONAL- FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY 
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HARD 
SJILOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  13  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
ofoureasy  payment  plan  and 
our  FREE  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder-Vic¬ 
tor  Front.  Learn  how  others 
are  making  extra  profits. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Roofing  9 

smZ"" 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  Rust 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  I  twill  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 


American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  22  Middletown,  O. 

m 


Protect  your  live9  and  buildings  with  the 
Silver  Strand  System,  a  high  grade  scientifi¬ 
cally  developedlightningprotection.  Exceeds 
Fire  Underwriters’Standard9.  Reduces  cost 
ofinsurance.  You  take  no  chances  when  you 
insist  on  the  “ Silver  Strand.”  It’s  your 
protection  when  you  buy  and  for  genera¬ 
tions  after.  Before  you  have  your  buildings 
equipped  let  me  send  you  free  booklet.  Write 
for  it  today.  Address 

F.  E.  STEHLIK,  Pres. 

ELECTRA  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO. 

Dept.  C,  30  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  bo 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Henhouse  Burglar  Alarm 

On  page  1424  C.  L.  F.  asked  how  to 
wire  a  bell  for  a  henhouse  alarm.  While 
(lie  system  you  describe  is  good  it  fails 
if  the  thieves  think  far  enough  to  out  the 
wire  at  any  point. 

I  am  enclosing  a  plan  of  a  system 
which  can  be  put  up  at  a  small  cost  and 
will  be  found  just  the  thing  for  the  open- 
front  henhouses  which  are  so  common 
in  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  windows  and  doors  are  fitted  with 
a  small  fitting  which  will  keep  the  cir¬ 
cuit  closed  when  they  are  closed,  but 
if  they  are  opened  the  bell  will  ring  in 


ground  corn  or  ground  barley  and  oil- 
meal  or  digester  tankage.  If  you  have 
to  use  oats,  grind  them  fine,  and  screen 
out  the  hulls.  Unless  the  screening  is 
done,  the  hulls  greatly  irritate  the  tender 
lining  membrane  of  the  intestines  and 
cause  piles  or  scouring,  or  pave  the  way 
for  necrotic  enteritis.  The  latter  disease 
is  caused  by  the  filth  germ  Bacillus  ne- 
crop horns  invading  the  abraded  or  lacer¬ 
ated  mucous  membranes.  Ulceration  fol¬ 
lows  and  the  pig  then  is  ill  in  a  manner 
much  like  that  caused  by  the  chronic 
form  of  hog  cholera. 

Many  deaths  are  due  to  the  necrotic 
disease  and  allowing  pigs  to  eat  ear  corn 


the  base  of  the  fountain  so  it  is  close  to 
the  bottom  of  the  waterer. 

In  case  the  waterers  have  no  base  a 
wooden  frame  can  be  made  to  hold  the 
pan  and  the  waterer  set  on  this.  A  25- 
watt  lamp  has  kept  a  5-gallon  fountain 
from  freezing,  and  a  40-watt  lamp  an 
8-gallon  one,  at  10  degres  below  zero. 

In  case  G.  L.  S.  is  doing  his  own  work, 
a  diagram  of  the  wiring  necessary  to  do 
this  best  is  shown.  Test  the  wiring  by 
using  an  extension  cord  and  lamp.  Con¬ 
nect  one  cord  to  a  piece  of  iron  or  any¬ 
thing  that  goes  to  the  ground,  touch  the 
other  cord  to  bare  spots  on  the  wires 
leading  to  the  source  of  power,  the  one 
which  lights  the  lamp  is  the  live  one 
from  which  all  circuits  may  be  made. 
Electricity  costs  more  than  oil,  but  is  less 
care  and^  probably  safer. 

New  York.  kobt.  i.  evans. 


PVindcw  and  Door  Fittings 


Crossfoot  Batteries 
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(^)  Switch 


Dry  Cells 


Henhouse  Wired  for  Burglar  Alarm 

ihe  house.  If  windows  are  covered  with 
poultry  wire,  then  No.  IS  bell  wire  can 
Vie  run  through  it  about  six  inches  apart, 
if  the  thieves  try  to  cut  into  it  they  will 
cut  off  one  of  the  bell  wires  and  give  the 
alarm.  a.  c.  m. 

Browne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fits  of  Pigs 

Wle  are  raising  two  small  pigs  and 
one  gets  fits  as  soon  as  he  gets  up  to  eat. 
Before  he  can  swallow  the  first  mouthful 
he  falls  over,  and  goes  stiff;  then  he  will 
jump  up  and  starts  to  eat.  but  gobbles 
the  largest  pieces  he  can  find.  a.  a. 

It  often  happens  that  when  an  extra 
hungry  or  thirsty  pig  starts  guzzling 
skim-milk  or  thin  slop,  the  too  fast  swal- 


Line  to  Power  /louse 


•Switches  -= 


Dimmer  circuit 


Waterer  circuit 


from  the  ground  or  drink  dirty  water, 
or  take  their  feed  from  dirty  utensils 
commonly  starts  the  disease.  Scrupulous 
cleanliness  is  imperative,  if  pigs  are  to 
do  well  and  prov,e  profitable.  Such 
cleanliness  has  much  to  do  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  pigs  from  injurious  intestinal 
parasites  and  from  germ  diseases,  includ¬ 
ing  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague  (hem¬ 
orrhagic  septicemia)  as  well  as  the  ne¬ 
crotic  disease  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  the  feed  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  supply  Alfalfa  hay  and  from  a 
self-feeder  supply  salt,  slaked  lime  or 
ground  limestone  and  wood  ashes  or 
steamed  bonemeal,  as  these  minerals  are 
absolutely  necessary.  Have  the  pigs  take 
active  outdoor  exercise  daily.  Direct 

Ceiling  of  Poultry  House 


dive  wire 


Bright  tight (q 


Dim 


Bor  Waterer  fo 


Cable 


Wiring  Plan  Above;  Pan  Below 

lowing  causes  spasm  of  the  gullet  and 
that  induces  a  convulsion  or  fit.  We 
usually  find  that  the  affected  pig  has 
chronic  indigestion  and  that  worms  are 
the  common  cause.  On  general  princi¬ 
ples,  therefore,  we  should  advise  you  to 
feed  skim-milk  at  least  twice  daily  and 
at  all  times  to  furnish  pure  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  so  that  the  pigs  may  not  become  ex¬ 
tra  thirsty. 

To  expel  worms  which  are  probably 
Present,  fast  the  pigs  for  24  hours  and 
then  give  each  of  them  30  drops  of  oil 
of  chenopodium  and  one-half  an  ounce  of 
castor  oil  for  each  50  lbs.  of  body  weight 
°f  pig.  Give  it  by  means  of  a  dose 
syringe  or  from  a  bottle.  Repeat  the 
treatment  in  two  weeks,  if  worms  are 
seen  in  the  feces  after  giving  the  first 
treatment. 

In  addition  to  feeding  skim-milk  sup¬ 
ply  from  a  self-feeder  wheat  middlings, 


sunlight  is  as  necessary  for  good  health 
as  suitable,  adequate  feed  and  pure  drink¬ 
ing  water.  a.  s.  a. 


Electric  Heat  for  Water  Pan 

Replying  to  G.  L.  S.  concerning  elec¬ 
tric  heat  for  waterers,  in  a  poultry  house, 
here  is  a  scheme  used  by  the  writer  to 
convert  a  lamp-heated  waterer  to  elec¬ 
tricity.  Fountans  can  be  bought  equipped 
for  electricity. 

Get  a  pan  the  size  of  the  bottom  of 
the  waterer,  line  the  pan  with  asbestos 
paste  one  inch  thick,  to  keep  the  heat 
from  being  diffused  to  the  bottom,  and 
concentrated  under  the  water.  Fasten  a 
piece  of  -wood  one  inch  by  two  across 
the  pan  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
from  one  edge.  Put  a  keyless  socket  on 
this  so  the  lamp  will  be  horizontal  in  the 
pan.  A  piece  of  armored  cable  two  feet 
long,  run  from  this  to  the  circuit  through 
holes  in  the  side  of  the  pan  and  base  of 
waterer  will  prevent  the  line  being  worn- 
out  by  the  hens.  Support  the  pan  in 


Cod  Liver  Oil;  Egg  Prices 

I  have  500  laying  pullets  now  and  I  in¬ 
tend  to  have  about  $1,000  next  Fall.  I  shall 
have  about  1,000  early  chicks  to  which  I 
would  like  to  feed  cod  liver  oil  What  does 
the  oil  usually  cost  when  bought  in  quanti¬ 
ties?  Is  it  customary  with  New  York  com¬ 
mission  men  not  to  pay  prices  as  quoted. 
I  ship  my  eggs  to  a  dealer,  and  lately 
prices  are  as  much  as  5  to  7  cents  less 
than  market  quotations.  I  grade  and 
weigh  my  eggs  carefully.  Last  week  I 
received  43  cents  a  dozen  for  extras, 
that  is,  eggs  that  weigh  24  and  over  to 
Vo6  d2f-en‘  The  m'arket  price  was  47  to 
48.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any 
change  shipping  direct  to  hotel,  res¬ 
taurants,  etc.  and.,  getting  better  prices? 

Newark,  Del.  l.  f. 

1.  You  will  find  reliable  sources  of 
cod  liver  oil  for  chicks  mentioned  in  our 
advertising  columns,  the  price  being 
around  $2  per  gallon  in  single  gallon 
lots,  considerably  cheaper  in  5-gailon 
quantities.  You  do  not  need  the  refined 
oil  prepared  •  for  human  use,  but  crude 
cold-pressed  oil  put  up  for  animal  feeding. 

2.  The  prices  that  shippers  receive  for 
their  eggs  usually  vary  considerably  from 
published  market  quotations  and  the  vari¬ 
ation  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  shipper.  Just  what 
‘market  quotations”  mean  is  a  mystery 
to  most  of  us ;  personally,  I  suspect  that 
they  are  a  lure,  a  sort  of  will-o-the-wisp 
to  be  constantly  chased  but  never  caught 
up  with.  You  have  received  as  much  as 
the  ordinary  poultryman  who  has  no 
special  connections  gets  but  should  try 
to  establish  a  connection  with  a  reliable 
commission  merchant  who  will  treat  you 
tairly  in  the  matter  of  grading  and 
prices.  Prove  to  him  that  you  are  re¬ 
liable  and  a  customer  to  be  desired  and 
thus  make  yourself  an  asset  that  he  will 
want  to  keep,  but  do  not  expect  anyone 
to  sell  eggs  for  you  without  commission. 
Business  in  New  York  City  isn't  done  for 
the  pleasure  in  working  and,  if  anyone 
tells  you  that  he  will  work  for  you  for 
nothing,  give  him  a  wide  berth.  No, 
commission  merchants  are  not  all  alike; 
some  are  far  worse  than  others,  but  there 
are  reliable  ones  that  may  be  dealt  with. 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  outlet  for 
your  eggs  through  hotels  or  restaurants. 

I  hat  idea  is  another  will-o’-the-wisp  to 
lure  city  people  out  in  to  the  country 
upon  a  poultry  farm.  You  get  it  from 
writers  upon  poultry  topics  w ho  exude 
hot  air  as  a  foundry  chimney  does  black 
smoke  and  who  keep  as  far  from  sordid, 
unpleasant  facts  as  a  college  graduate 
does  from  a  hoe  handle.  Large  hotels 
use  great  quantities  of  eggs,  but  they 
must  have  them  of  known  quality  and  the 
year  around.  Only  dealers  who  have  a 
constant  supply  and  can  guarantee  qual¬ 
ity  can  supply  such  hotels;  no  small 
poultryman  could  be  depended  upon  to 
always  have  the  quantity  wanted  of  the 
grade  desired.  There  is  a  strong  sus¬ 
picion  upon  the  part  of  some  of  us,  too, 
that  a  private  understanding  with  the 
hotel  steward  is  necessary  for  good  busi¬ 
ness  relations,  but  perhaps  we  do  the 
producer  who  would  in  any  way  attempt 
to  unduly  influence  a  city  employee  in  a 
business  transaction  injustice.  If  so,  we 
apologize  to  the  producer.  It  is  some¬ 
times  possible,  however,  to  find  a  grocer 
or  other  dealer  in  eggs  wffio  will  pay  an 
extra  price  for  eggs  that  he  can  depend 
upon  as  always  being  of  the  grade  speci¬ 
fied  and  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to 
try,  as  you  go  along,  to  find  such  a 
market,  but  look  out  for  the  man  who 
makes  big  promises,  and  fulfills  them, 
for  a  time,  gradually  getting  more  and 
more  of  your  product  into  his  hands, 
unpaid  for.  There  are,  sad  to  say,  dis¬ 
honest  men  in  New  York  City  who  make 
a  business  of  fishing  in  country  waters 
and  some,  who,  if  they  do  not  make  a 
business  of  it,  like  to  take  a  flyer  now 
and  then  in  what  they  believe  wall  prove 
profitable  trickery.  m.  b.  d. 

Canary  Eats  Feathers 

What  causes  a  male  canary  to  eat  the 
feathers  as  he  sheds  them?  J.  M.  s. 

Flanders,  N.  J. 

Probably  some  lack  in  his  diet,  he  may 
crave  a  bit  of  fat.  German  breeders 
sometimes  give  a  tiny  bit  of  pork,  salted 
or  unsalted  when  a  bird  does  not  act  just 
right.  'Of  course  your  bird  may  have 
formed  the  habit  of  eating  the  feathers 
but  it  should  cease  if  you  stop  the  cause. 
Does  he  shed  feathers  irregularly  or  more 
than  he  should?  What  do  you  feed  him? 

EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 


The  Sharpies 

Suction  Feed 

Cream  Separator 

Shims  clean  at 
any  speed! 

Only  the  Sharpies  can  skim  just 
as  clean  whether  you  turn  fast 
or  slow.  Because  only  the 
Sharpies  has  suction  feed. 

The  Sharpies  sucks  up  only  as 
much  milk  as  it  can  separate 
with  absolute  thoroughness. 

This  is  why  the  knee-low  sup¬ 
ply  can  is  found  only  in  the 
Sharpies. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  book 
of  separator  facts. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  S-14A  Finance  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


A  GOOD 

Stave  Silo 
LOW  in  Price 

|i  Get  a  Crasco  and  you  get  a  silo  that’s 
well  made  of  quality  materials.  Years 
of  experience  behind  it — experience  in 
making  superior  silos  such  as  the 
famous  Craine  Triple 
Wall. 


‘II 


->v. 


Early  orders  earn 
a  roof  frame  as  dis¬ 
count— Act  now. 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

Box  160 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


m  CRASCO 

STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


Turn 

lean  months! 
into  profit  months;  cash  ■ 
|  in  on  your  spare  time.  Hundreds  of  farmers  - 
and  farmers’  sons  are  adding  to  their  in- 1 

I  comes  by  repairing  autos,  trucks  and  tractors  1 
on  their  farms  during  stormy  days  and  off  seasons.  _ 

.  Double-Barreled  Profits 

|  Fix  your  own  machinery  and  save 

I  repair  bills;  fix  your  neighbors’  ma-  I 
chinery  and  make  big  wages.  How  much  does  * 
a  breakdown  sometimes  cost  in  time,  trouble  ■ 

Ian“rSJPePse‘>  Save  it  and  get  paid  for  doing  I 
so.  This  is  an  age  of  machinery.  Man  power  * 
is  rnore  costly  than  mechanical  power.  Farm  ■ 

I  efficiency  means  keeping  machines  in  good  I 
working  order.  The  demand  for  men  who  " 
can  do  this  is  increasing  and  the  pay  is  good.  ■ 

Iu aln  y°urs^lf  ^or  this  work  and  you  will  add  to  I 
the  prpnts  of  your  farm,  also  substantially  increase  ■ 
your  income  by  overhauling  cars,  trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  engines  and  light  plants  for  your  neighbors.  £ 


A  Good  Business 

*  Plan  to  come  to  » 

I  Detroit  this  year. 

Come  yourself  or 
send  your  son.  Any  p 
one  with  the  training  ® 
our  courses  give,  can 


I  sena  your  son.  Any  jmMre.BBPl 

one  with  the  training  clBjfrear- 
our  courses  give,  can 

I  set  up  a  garage  or  re- 

pair  shop  for  himself.  There  is  big  money  in  I 
it.  I  f  you  can  use  a  bic’D'er  income  wrifA  n<a  rniiracaaro 


it.  1  r  y ou  can  use  a  bigger  income  write  us. Courses  are 

■  practical,  endorsed  by  government  and  leading  auto  ■ 

factories.  Costa  nothing  to  investigate.  For  full  details  write;  I 

A.  G.  ZELLER,  President 
Michigan  State  Automobile  School  _ 
404  Auto  Building  Detroit,  Mich.  I 


[ 


When  you  write  -idvertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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fe^Vout.Giandadd) 

built  that  fence 


TODCK  HWffitH! 


Take  your  knife  and  shave 
a  piece  of  LEADCLAD  wire. 
Note  how  thick  the  pure  lead 
jacket  is.  You  can't  scrape 
all  the  lead  off,  even  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Bend,  twist  and 
hammer  a  piece.  Note  that  it 
can  be  completely  flattened 
without  chipping,  cracking 
or  peeling  the  protecting 
lead  jacket. 


AND  FULL  I Kl  FORMATION 


LEADCLAD  Fence  is  built  for  generations  of 
service.  It  is  protected  from  wear  and  weather 
by  a  jacket  of  imperishable  lead,  seven  times 
heavier  than  the  zinc  coating  on  ordinary  fence. 

When  you  put  up  LEADCLAD  Fence,  it  is 
up  for  good.  Even  your  children  will  not  have 
replace  expenses. 

The  pure  lead  jacket  of  LEADCLAD  is  not 
affected  by  heat,  frost  or  moisture.  It  is  the  most 
effective  rust  resistant  possible  for  wire  fence. 
The  small  illustration  at  the  side  shows  how 
thick  and  tough  the  protecting  lead  jacket  is. 

Read  what  Mr.  Berry  says  of  his  experience 
with  LEADCLAD — 

Leadclad  Wire  Co.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Gentlemen  :  Four  years  ago  I  bought  20  rods 
of  your  Leadclad  Poultry  Fence  to  fence  a 
lot  in  a  locality  of  coal  mines  and  near  a 
large  smelter  plant,  where  fence  never  lasted 
over  two  or  three  years. 

After  4  years  the  Leadclad  Poultry  Fence 
is  apparently  as  good  as  the  day  I  put  it  up. 

The  heavy  leadcoat,  if  anything, hastaken  on 
a  film  or  added  coat,  which  I  believe  it  natural 
for  lead  to  do,  and  it  adds  a  further  protection. 

This  is  sufficient  proof  for  me.  If  I  ever 
build  a  galvanized  fence  again  it  will  be 
because  I  can’t  get  Leadclad.  J.  M.  BERRY, 

LEADCLAD  Fence  is  sold  to  you  at  a  single 
profit,  direct  from  the  factory  basis.  We  pay  the 
freight  and  allow  5  °Jo  discount  on  club  orders. 

Sign  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  for  samples 
of  LEADCLAD  wire  and  full  information. 


THE  FENCE  WiTH  THE  JACKET  OF  PURE^EAD 

LEADCLAD  WIDE  CO. 

1200  Plainfield  St.,  Moundsville.  W.  Va. 

Gentlemen  Please  send  me  samples  and  information 
about  Leadclad  and  full  details  of  5%  Club  Offer. 

Name .  . 

Address . 

Town... . ...State...  .  . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

**l  Saved  26^c  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
•  Londry,Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence, Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


Before 
and  After  a 
Hard  Bays 
Work 


See  Your 
De  Laval  Agent 


NE  of  the  reasons  why  the  De  Laval 
Milker  is  so  well  liked  is  the  fact 
that  its  owners  are  not  tired  out  by  hand 
milking  before  they  start  their  day’s  work; 
and  when  they  come  in  at  night  after  a  hard 
day  they  can  rest  while  the  De  Laval  does 
the  milking. 

You  can  figure  that  a  De  Laval  will  do 
your  milking  in  at  least  half  the  time  it 
now  takes.  But  saving  in  time  is  only  one 
of  several  distinct  advantages.  It  pleases 
the  cows  with  its  uniformly  gentle 
and  stimulating  action,  which 
causes  them  almost  invariably 
to  produce  more  milk.  It 
keeps  udders  and  teats  in 
better  condition.  It  is  easy 
to  wash  and  keep  clean, 
therefore  it  aids  in  pro- 
ducing  cleaner  milk,  /jr 


Be  Laval  Milker 

*The  Better  Way  of  Milking 


[  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  ] 

The  world’s  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  ‘‘floating  bowl. 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 


A  V  e* 


/  s/  * 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Good  Word  for  Goats 

About  milk  goats,  I  feel  that  I  owe  a 
great  deal  to  them.  When  our  now  big 
daughter  was  a  little  girl,  about  five 
years  old,  she  would  not  eat  and  was 
frail  and  medicine  did  no  good.  The  doc¬ 
tor  gave  her  tonics  and  all  that,  to  no 
benefit.  He  said  that  she  had  a  “low 
infection,”  whatever  that  may  mean.  I 
always  thought  that  it  was  some  sort  of 
malaria.  Anyhow,  nothing  seemed  to  do 
her  any  good. 

I  had  heard  that  goat’s  milk  was  good 
for  babies  that  do  not  thrive  well.  I 


common  goats,  mostly  Angoras,  I  think, 
if  any  special  blood  at  all.  There  are 
many  goats  in  some  parts  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  also  in  Mexico. 
They  are  used  more  it  seems  in  warmer 
climates.  h.  r.  mosxat. 

Illinois. 


Ill-flavored  Milk 

1.  We  have  a  family  cow,  a  Jersey, 
and  in  the  last  month  or  too  her  milk 
has  got  very  strong.  When  we  make 
butter  it  gets  strong.  What  is  the 
trouble?  2.  What  could  be  the  cause  of 


Toggenberg  Milk  Goat 


knew  that  the  little  girl  had  drunk  goat’s 
milk  and  liked  it  warm.  So  I  bought  a 
doe  goat  that  was  to  kid  soon.  Nannie 
was  just  a  cheap  goat,  bred  to  a  pure¬ 
bred  Toggenberg  milk  goat  buck.  I 
could  not  afford  to  buy  an  expensive 
animal.  She  cost  only  $25.  Had  a  doe 
kid. 

Had  a  lot  of  kaffir  corn  cut,  the  whole 
stalk  and  they  liked  that.  Nannie  did 
not  give  much  milk,  but  was  gentle  and 
easy  to  milk.  Goats  are  great  climbers. 

The  little  girl  picked  up  right  away. 
In  a  few  weeks  one  would  hardly  have 


chickens  losing  power  of  legs.  Birds 
seem  to  be  in  good  health.  N.  r. 

1.  The  food  given  the  cow  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  strong  taste  to  the  milk,  turnips 
and  other  savory  vegetables  sometimes 
imparting  a  disagreeable  taste  or  odor  to 
the  milk,  and  either  failure  to  sufficiently 
disinfect  milk  utensils  by  the  use  of  bon¬ 
ing  water  or  exposure  to  sunlight  or  too 
long  keeping  of  the  cream  before  churn¬ 
ing  may  ruin  the  taste  of  butter.  If  the 
milk  itself  is  affected,  look  to  the  food 
that  the  cow  is  eating;  see  that  nothing 
capable  of  imparting  an  odor  is  fed  be¬ 
fore  milking  and  that  no  musty  feed  or 
hay  is  given  at  any  time.  If  the  milk 


The  Children  Thrived  on  Goat  Milk 


known  that  she  was  the  same  puny  lit¬ 
tle  child.  She  is  now  very  large  for  her 
age,  taller  than  her  mother  and  not  yet 
14.  l"ou  will  notice  that  in  the  tree 
with  her  brother,  two  years  older,  she  is 
plump  and  healthy.  (About  nine  when 
tree  photo  was  taken.) 

Without  the  goat’s  milk  I  feel  that  we 
would  have  never  raised  her.  She  lias 
always  been  as  tall  as  her  brother  and 
nearly  as  heavy.  He  says  she  got  some 
“but-in-sky”  traits  from  the  goat’s  milk. 
This  is  about  all  I  know  about  goats. 

A  good  many  milk  goats  are  kept  in 
some  parts  of  California  and  I  have  seen 
herds  of  goats  in  West  Florida  used  to 
clear  brushy  land.  I  have  seen  that 
also  done  in  Iowa.  Those  were  just 


seems  all  right  hut  the  butter  does  not, 
thoroughly  cleanse  all  milk  utensils  with 
boiling  water — you  can’t  expose  them  to 
a  great  deal  of  sunlight  after  cleansing 
in  the  Winter  time — and  make  a  fre¬ 
quent  change  in  the  washcloths  used  upon 
the  utensils.  Various  bacteria  find  lurk¬ 
ing  places  in  the  seams  of  milk  utensils 
and  in  the  cloths  used  in  washing  them, 
some  of  these  bacteria  being  capable  of 
imparting  disagreeable  odors  and  tastes. 
With  one  cow,  too.  cream  is  often  held 
so  long  before  enough  is  accumulated  for 
churning  that  it  becomes  stale,  the  stale¬ 
ness  appearing  in  the  butter  if  not  in 
the  cream.  The  remedy  is  more  frequent 
churning. 

2.  Very  competent  investigators  have 
been  unable  to  find  the  cause  of  this  leg 
paralysis  in  apparently  healthy  fowls, 
usually  young  fowls  and  more  often  pul¬ 
lets  than  cockerels.  Neither  do  I  know. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Market  News  and  P 


rices 


New  York  Produce  Markets  ,  Butter’  cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter  42c;  medium  31  to  34c;  turkeys,  choice,  Cauliflower,  doz .  1.00@  1.50 

< Supplied  by  New  Jersey  state  Department  of  .  OTfeamery,  42  to  48c ;  dairy,  41  50  to  oSc ;  old  cocks,  24  to  29c ;  live  fowl,  Crosnes,  Belgian,  lb .  .30 

Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets)  to  44c,  stoiage,  40  to  41c ,  common,  2—  ow  to  o4c ;  chickens,  fancy,  32  to  31c ;  Dandelions,  California,  bu. .  6  00 

.  ,  ,  1°  2^c.  Cheese,  steady;  flats,  daisies,  stags,  26  to  28c.  Endive.  P»el<nnn  lh  *oo 

Slightly  higher  prices  on  potatoes  were  longhorns,  new,  20  to  27c;  Limburger,  Vegetables.— Asparagus,  .$4  to  $5.50  EscaJoi.  bu  .  .  ’  175@  2  50 

iioned^ ^^haT^he'^on^lo^d  foarK\ls^aiin  £lock  Swi3  30  32c-  ESSS>  steady;  doz.;  beans,  $3  to  $7  bskt. ;  beets,  25  to  Garlic,  100  lbs .  2!oO@  B!50 

fheP  market  had  Kn  However^  t£  he“^y.  32  to  34c;  state  and  western  •  60c  box;  cabbage.  Texas,  $4.75  to  $5  Kale,  ’bbl .  1.50®  2.00 

iiie  iiidiKec  iiau  ueguii.  nowcvcr,  me  candled,  28  to  32c;  no  storage.  HKi  •  r* ox  a?i  rrx  rr~~ - lu  n  ✓x/x.x  ^  ^ 

advance  was  small,  15  to  25  cents  a  -  - 

sack,  and  the  market  is  barely  holding  its 
own.  Supplies  'have  been  heavy,  350 
carloads  a  week,  and  with  a  limited  de¬ 
mand,  dealers  had  to  he  content  to  hold  _ 

2 SI  AVISOS ^parsnips,  $2  to  $”50f  Onions,  100-lb.  bag . .  l!25@  4.00 

old  roosters,  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ;  spring  dug,  $2.60  to  $3  box;  rhubarb,  Parsley,  bu .  1.004?  1.50 

geese,  to  2oc.  hothouse,  15  to  16c  lb. ;  radishes.  $2.25  Parsnips,  bbl . 4.50@  5.00 

A™',“  . ■  * .  baskt.;  Peas,  bu . 2.50@  8.00 

.50  to  Peppers,  bu .  2.25  @  6.00 

box;  Radishes,  bu.-bskt . 1.50i@  3.75 

bag;  Salsify,  doz.  behs .  1.004?  1.50 

bbl.  "  Spinach,  bbl .  4.004?  5.00 

Squash,  bbl .  2.504?  4.00 


were  helped  somewhat  by  the  steady  to 
firm  markets  prevailing  at  shipping 
points.  Recent  Federal  reports  of  in¬ 
tentions  to  plant  in  Southern  and  West-  McIntosh  *1 
ern  States  indicate  an  increase  in  potato  King, 
acreage  of  about  15  per  cent  over  the 
192"  - -  - - - — .1  -  ,1-- -  *  . 


1925  crop,  compared  with,  a  decrease  of  quiet;  home  grown,  bu.,'“  $2.50  to  $2  squash  $2  to  *3  50 
11  per  cent  reported  as  for  February  1,  $2.75 ;  seconds,  $1.50  to  $2;  Bermudas,  ' 

A1*  a  ;/:aC!:on  b^l.,  $12  to  $l<.o0;  sweets,  Jersey  ham-  AT  V  WlinG 


the  first  report.  North  Carolina  had 
planted  about  90  per  cent  of  its  acreage 
by  March  1,  and  Florida  has  an  increase 


per,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  quiet, 
Keiffers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  straw- 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


of  1,000  acres,  but  yields  so  far  have  berries,  So.  qt,  50  to  60c;  Cranberries, 
been  rather,  small.  There  was  some  lm-  Cape  Cod  box.,  $6  to  $6.75 ;  grapes, 
provement  m  the  onion  situation.  T>~  "  ’  " 


String  beans,  bu .  4.004?  S.00 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  4.004?  8.00 

Watercress,  100  behs . 4.00@  6.00 

_  POTATOES 

pague-pool  April:  Class  1,  $2.80  per  st™!.  . b"5: !  /Jill*!:!® 


March  25,  1926. 


MILK 


v  .  3  ,  Re-  Oal.  Emperors,  keg,  $5.50  to  $6.’  ’  100  lbs, ;  Class  2A,  $1.83  plus  differen-  MaW  1 50  1h'  w . 

ceipts  were  limited  and  prices  on  the  Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  steadv ;  tials ;  Class  2B,  $2.08 ;  Class  2C,  $2.03 ;  M"“fi  1iSJ\Qbas .  q  nnl  oo- 

better  grade  stock  tended1  upward,  best  ’  -  - -  --  ni" - OT>  ~~J  "UiK.  imi  ins .  s  }  ' 

Ohio  yellows  bringing  $4  a  sack.  Sweet 

potatoes  were  rather  quiet,  the  advance  _ _ f  ^ _ _  ^  }  iw 

el -|5c  a  hamper  made  sometime  ago  still  to  $6.25.  Onions,  steady,  home  grown,  butter 


holding.  Receipts  of  Southern  cabbage  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  state  and  western’  Creamerv  fancv  <R0  41 U  4?)<RO 

have  been  fairly  heavy,  but  old  cabbage  cwt,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  Extra  92  score . ’  *  X  41% 

offerings  were  very  limited  and  trading  to  *2  50  pL*  00  ini  ^ 


ading  to  $2.50. 

was  slow,  some  of  the  best  Danish  work-  Vegetables,  firm ;  asparagus,  crate,  $6 
ing  out  at  $o0  to  $55  a  ton.  Three  to  $S.25 ;  beans,  green  and  wax.  hamper, 
straight  carloads  of  asparagus  were  re-  $13  to  $15 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25  ;  cab- 
ceived  from  California  during  the  week  bage,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  new  So.,  hamper, 
and  prices  dropped  to  a  range  of  $5  to  $2.75  to  $3.25;  carrots,  bu..  $1.40  to 
$10  a  dozen  bunches,  according  to  grade.  $1.65 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3 ; 
Kong  Island  Brussels  sprouts  are  about  celery,  Florida,  hamper,  $3.75  to  $5; 
done.  Old  carrots  held  about  steady,  cucumbers,  doz.  $1.75  to  $2.25;  endive, 
Spinach  sold  well  and  the  movement  of  Louisana,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5  ;  lettuce,  curly, 
lettuce  was  fairly  satisfactory.  The  apple  basket,  50  to  60c ;  Iceberg,  do.,  crate, 


First,  SS  to  91  score. 

.29%  @ 

Seconds,  S4  to  S7  score 

.39  @ 

Lower  grades  . 

.3S  @ 

Ladles  . 

.34  @ 

Packing  stock  . 

.33%  @ 

Centralized  . 

.38%  @ 

Renovated  . 

.39%  @ 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.44  @ 

Extra  . 

.43  @ 

Firsts  . 

.40%  @ 

Seconds  . 

Argentine  . 

.39%  @ 

Siberian  . 

.39%  @ 

Danish  . 

.46  @ 

New  Zealand  . 

-  x_  ^  1  clUlollcO)  UOA.  UUHtUCOj  LU  Out  ,  cJUIldtllj 

tosh  taken  from  local  storage  sold  up  to  bu.,  75c  to  $1 :  tomatoes,  So.  carrier,  $6 
$10  a  barrel,  but  ordinary  fruit  ranged 
from  $4  to  $6.50  a  barrel.  Quite  a  lot 
of  fruit  is  being  imported,  including  Ar 


CHEESE 


help  to  increase  the  variety  of  fiuits 
available  in  the  wholesale  markets. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


to  $7.50;  turnips  white  and  yellow,  bu., 

75c  to  $1. 

, .  -  -  _  Sweets. — Honey,  dull ;  white  comb,  20 

gentine  grapes,  melons,  peaches  and  nec-  to  22c;  dark,  11  to  13c.  Maple  products, 

,  fines.  Porto  Rican  pineapples  also  active;  sugar,  lb.,  17  to  20c;  syrup,  gal, 

■—  old,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  new,  $2.25  to  $3. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed.  $19  to 

New  York  egg  receipts  have  been  run-  $21 5  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and  .  . 

ndng  about  165.000  cases  the  past  two  wheat  straw,  $11  to  $13..  Wheat  bran.  Pacific  Coast,  whites  .. 

weeks,  but  the  demand  has  been  fairly  car  l°t.  ton,  $28,  middlings,  $28  red  Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  .37 

active.  In  the  neighborhood  of  30,000  $35.50 cottonseed  meal,  $35.75;  Gathered,  best  . 33 

cases  were  reported  as  being  bought  for  od  meal,  $45.50 ;  liominy,_  $28.75 ;  glu-  Common  to  good . 27 

export  to  South  American  countries  and  ten*  $35.65;  oat  feed,  $S.25.  J.  w.  c. 

there  has  also  been  the  usual  good  de-  - - 

mand  which  precedes  the  Jewish  and 
Easter  Spring  holidays.  Then,  too,  many 
buyers  have  sought  “seconds,”  “dirties,” 
and  other  undergrade  eggs  for  the  pur- 


June  made,  flats,  fancy  .$0 

.27%  @$0.28 

Average  run  . 

.26* 

@  .27 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .... 

.22%  @  .23 

Average  run . 

.21 

@  -22 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  whites. $0.40 

@$0.41 

Average  extras  . 

.38 

@  .39 

Extra  firsts  . 

.34 

@  .37 

Firsts  . 

.32 

M  .33 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

.34 

m  .39 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  , 

.37 

@  .38 

Gathered,  best  . 

.33 

@  .33% 

Common  to  good . 

.27 

@  .30 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  8.004?  8.25 

Bermuda,  -bbl .  8.004?15.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  1.00@  3.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $27.00@28.00 

No.  2  .  25.00 4? 26.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@23.00 

Clover  mixed .  21.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  20.00@21.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $184 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  l!s0 

No.  2  durum  .  1  51 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  8754 

No.  3  yellow  .  \<m£L 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  49 

.40%  Kj\3  white . :  :« 

Bari.y  I:::;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:  :9si% 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

•MRk,  Grande  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.1S 


.41 
.39i/2 
.38% 
.39 
.341/2 
.401/2 
.401/2 
.441/2 
.431/2 
.421/2 
.40 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  $1  to  $2.25  box ; 


LIVE  POULTRY 
Freight  due  this  week,  364  cars. 


igher  priced 

stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dealers  ern  Spies,  $2.50  to  $4 ;  ;  Russets,  $1.50 
have  felt  that  prices  were  still  too  high  to  $4;  Starks.  _$1.50  to  $2.50  bbl.;  west- 
to  realize  a  profit  on  eggs  placed  in  ware-  ern  boxes,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 
houses  and  there  has  been  the  tendency  Butter. — Fresh  creamery  extras,  41 % 

to  keep  stocks  moving.  However,  prices  to  42 ;  firsts,  40  to  41e ;  seconds,  38% 
on  nearby  eggs  advanced  slightly  as  the  to  39%c;  boxes  and  prints,  45  to  16c; 
large  white  eggs  were  in  an  exceptionally  held  extras,  40%  to  41c;  firsts,  39  to 
good  demand.  Storage  stocks  are  con-  40c-;  seconds,  3S  to  38%c. 
siderably  short  as  compared  with  a  year  Cheese. — Fresh  twins,  firsts.  23%  to 

ago,  only  202,099  cases  being  reported  as  24c;  Young  America.  25%  to  26%c;  held 
the  total  in  ten  principal  cities  of  the  extras,  26%  to  27%c;  firsts,  24%  to 
country  on  March  20,  compared  with  25%c. 

305.816  eases  last  year.  Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 

Express  live  fowl  were  in  light  supply  35  to  36c;  mixed  colors,  33  to  34c;  white 
and  the  freight  market  controlled  the  extras,  31  to  32c;  eastern  extras,  32  to 
situation  which  is  not  unusual.  Express  33c;  western  extras.  32  to  32%c;  west- 
live  broilers  were  in  very  good  demand  ern  extras,  firsts,  30%  to  31  %c;  firsts, 
and  with  receipts  light  the  market  trend  29  to  30c;  seconds,  26%  to  27%e;  stor- 
was  upward.  The  freight  market  on  live  age  packed  extras,  31%  to  32c;  extra 
poultry  was  very  strong  early  in  the  week  firsts,  30  to  31c ;  firsts,  29  to  29%c. 


Fowls  . 

. 31@ 

.33 

Broilers  . 

.55 

Turkeys  . 

. 35  @ 

.40 

Ducks  . 

. 30@ 

.36 

Geese  . . 

. 17@ 

.20 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 30@ 

.33 

dressed  poultry 

Fresh  broilers  very 

scarce  and  hi 

igher 

Turkeys,  young . 

. $0.54  @$0.60 

Old  . 

.45 

Chickens,  best  . 

. 45  @ 

.47 

Fair  to  good . 

. 26  @ 

.35 

Broilers  . 

. 60  @ 

.75 

Roosters  . 

. 22  @ 

.29 

Capons,  best . 

.56 

Lower  grades . 

. 35  @ 

.45 

Ducks  . 

. 35  @ 

.38 

Geese  . 

. '  .22® 

.32 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb.. 

.75 

Dark,  per  doz . 

. 3.00@ 

4.00 

Gulls  . 

2.50 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. .. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. ... 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. . .  . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  lb . *  ] 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . . . . .  . 

Boasting  chickens,  lb.  .' ! . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb. 

40  ?n/fons’  ]ub-  . . 

^  Lettuce,  head . 

tjo  Cabbage,  lb . 

-O  Cauliflower,  head  . [  | 

•00  Apples,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb . 


.$0 


52  @ 
32  @ 
50@ 
40@ 
40@ 
50@ 
3S@ 
55  @ 
05@ 


.15 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.29 

.54 

.45 

.55 

.45 

.50 

.60 

.45 

.65 

.06 


07 @  ,0S 

04  @  .05 


10@ 

05@ 

20@ 

25@ 


.15 

.06 

.40 

.50 


04@  .06 

75@  .90 


due  to  light  receipts  and  the  week  opened 


with  high  prices,  but  heavier  offerings  bbl.  box;  grapefruit.  Florida,  $4  to  $6 
toward  the  close  caused  a  weaker  feeling  box;  Porto  Rico,  $3.50  to  $5.50  box; 

1a  T 1  _ ; 1 _  ii  t-»  i nr  j.  .•»  /-»  s\  1 


MTiat  Chance  Has 
Democracy? 

On  page  376,  the  account  of  the  barn 
that  was  burned  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  of  the  cow  that  was  filled 
With  shot  m  the  State  of  New  York  bv 
licensed  hunters  brought  forth  a  train 
-f  thought.  Some  centuries  ago  a  daring- 
navigator  discovered  a  new  continent  ? 
portion  of  this  new  continent  became 
peopled  with  liberty-loving  souls  who 
■sought  freedom  from  the  imperial  do- 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20  Ume  ^hese  fihe^v^1-*1'  In  tbe  course  of 

Good  to  prime .  .17®  .19  r  m  t  t  people  formed  a 

***.  . ^  •» 

n  cmmurnn/lnl  A.f  Ll -i  ,  .  _  J  9  0 


Guineas,  pair .  1.00@  2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Fruit. — Cranberries. ^  $6.  to  $13  half  Lambs,  head  .  5.00@12.00 

FRUIT 


a  government  of  the  people,  by  the’  peo- 
r.  ,  1  •  pIe  and  for  the  people.  This  cLemoc- 

to  develop.  >  Just  previous  to  the  Pass”  lemons,  $5.25  to  $6.50  box  ;  oranges!  boSs^elHn^^lowly  ^  reSd?Do?S  bnows-  yas 

over  there  is  always  a  good  demand  for  Florida,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  tangerines.  $3.50  gentine  steamer  brought  about  100’  tons  tb-e  and  eouifv  'V+vf tK>n  stones  Jus- 
Lcavy  fowl.  Only  .comparatively  few  ...  $5  :  California  nayols  83.50  to  85.50 :  Jf  grabs'  15.000  hineydew^ melons  ami  old Jorld  w  ntTfllXT  .«« 

chickens  were  received  which  sold' readily  pineapples,  Porto  Rico.  $o  to  $6  crt. ;  a  few  peaches  and  plums.  perialistic  war  on  Sic  1C  im' 

and  capons  were  scarce  and  in  demand,  strawberries,  55  to  56c  box.  Armies  Baldwin  hhl  (VWhu  ,I7k,-aV.  u.. a  aiY*.  t,lls  democracy, 

Roosters  held  firm.  Dressed  poultry  sold  Hay  and  Straw.-Hay.  per  ton,  No.  X’C  ’  „  ! ! ! ! ! !  o.?  iTK  a  terge  and 

on  a  strong  market.  Barreled  packed  1  Timothy,  $27  to  $29;  No.  2  Timothy 
fowl  were  in  light  receipts  and  prices  ad-  $25  to  $27 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to  $20 
vanced.  Hothouse  broilers  have  been  eastern.  $18  to  $24 ;  shipping.  $14  to  $16 
rl  prices  jumped  10  to  15  cents  clover  mixed,  $25  to  $26 ;  poor  and  dam 


Ben  Davis  .  2.00@  3.2. 

Greening .  2.00@  6.00 

McIntosh 


5  richly  stored  domain,  and  numbered 


q  o  «?«”  «  hundred  nnllion^  peopie?lwent°to 
von  aid  Ahe  war-weaned  peoples  of  the  old 


Spy  .  2.00@  7.00 

King  .  2.50@  5.00 

Western,  box .  1.00@  4.25 


are  about  done.  Cold  storage  holdings 
are  short,  in  New  York  amounting  to 
only  17.015.341  lbs.  on  the  20th.  com¬ 
pared  with  29, OSS, 540  lbs.  a  year  ago. 
IIAY  AND  STRAW 


world,  not  for  the  purpose  of  annihilat¬ 
ing  one  people  that  another  people  might 

$14  Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box. . .  .12.00@15.00  forever  ~~~ Eurpos^  crushing  and 


$1  to  $2  a  ton.  The  bulk  of  the  offerings 
was  ordinary  mixed  quality  hay,  but  it 


was  moved  without  difficulty.  Rye  straw 
held  about  steady.  n.  w.  s. 


to  $15.  Pears.  Ivieffer,  bbl .  1.50@  3.00  monster  fmoeidalisin  -In a  ^Jdra-headed 

Millfeed. — Prompt  shipment.,  per  ton,  Strawberries,  qt . 50@  .65  whole  world  safe"  fo-  llf!  make  *thS 

Spring  bran.  $31.75  to  $32;  middlings,  Ivumquats,  qt . 10@  .16  ?h is  democrat  fo?'  JST' 

$32  to  $38.75;  mixed  feed,  $33.50  to  $39;  Grapes,  Belgian,  hothouse,  lb.  .75@  .80  iovin- ^  forefathers  foi.^h l  \ 

ml  clog.  $39,50 ;_  gluten  feed.  $38.90;  _  Argentine,  20-lb.  box .  2.00®  7.00  democracy Ifr^ ISich  wJ  a.  1  2? 

.ificed  so  much  in  lives  and  property,  and 
not  so  much  for  our  own  sake  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  of  other  countries,  this 
democracy  that  was  forever  to  annihilate 
the .  monster  injustice  and  bring  ever- 


seed  meal,  $50.25. 

Onions. — Yellow  globes,  $2.25  to  $3.25 
per  100-lb.  bag:  native.  $1.30  to  $1.50 
box ;  Spanish.  $1.75  to  $2  per  half  case. 


California  .  2.00@  5.95 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $3.50@$6.00  lasting  peace  and  tranquility" to^a  war- 

Leets,  new,  bu .  1.25@  1.7o  sick  world,  this  democracy  reared  udou 

aw-io.  Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .30  the  foundation  stones  of  justice  and 

$  7°;  SWeet  P°tatoes’  Cabbage  ton  . 50.00@55.00  equity  in  its  practical  everyday  working 

$2  Jo  to  $3  bskt.  New,  bu.  bskt . 2.00@  3.00  detail,  is  summed  up  in  these  fe^  wo -dl 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  cojd  weather  went  last  week,  but  &  itSk.' ' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  SI  lf5  fr 

P  tltul*  30  to  32e;  chickens,  fancy,  large,  36  to  Cucumbers,  Cuban,  bu . 1.50@10.00  just?  r.  w! 
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If  You  Are  Entering  The 

$15,000.— 

PRIZE  FEEDING  CONTEST 

and  practically  all  good  feeders  are,  you  need 
a  ration  rich  in  protein,  high  in  total  digests 
ble  nutrients  and  made  up  of  the  kinds  of 
feeds  that  are  easily  convertible  by  the  cow 
into  milk  and  butter  fat* 

25%  of  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED  is  necessary 
—one  of  the  conditions  of  this  contest.  But 
do  you  know  that  the  addition  of  only 
10%  more  of 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

will  mean  80  lbs.  more  protein  and  168  lbs. 
more  total  digestible  nutrients  per  ton  Z  ♦  ♦  . . 
With  your  ration  containing  25%  Buffalo  and 
10%  Diamond  you  can  fill  out  with  bran  and 
oats  almost  entirely  if  you  have  good  hay.  If 
your  hay  is  of  poor  quality,  add  10%  oilmeal 
and  10%  choice  cottonseed  meal  to  the  35% 
of  gluten  feed  and  meal,  and  fill  out  the  rest 
with  bran  and  ground  oats,  or  your  home¬ 
grown  grains.  This  makes  a  24%  protein 
ration,  which,  if  your  cows  are  good  ones, 
will  send  you  a  long  way  toward  a  prize. ... 
Remember  the  combination: 

25%  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
10%  Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 


This  Service  is  Free! 

TAKE  advantage  of  our  established 
Ration  Service.  We  can  help  you 
if  you’ll  let  us  know  the  kinds  of  hay, 
silage  and  homegrown  grains  you 
have,  and  the  breed  of  your  cows. 

Ration  Service  Dept. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

17  Battery  Place  N.  Y.  City 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT  ARE 
IN 

EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND 

EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


40%  Protein 


23%  Protein  ( 

I 

ISO  PQVN& 


m 


too  POUNDS  HIT 

CORN 


gluten  meal 


'Jr>jp*xR 5  £ 


■swaxl.  mtctx-KV*  rne.K  mk. 

/WAI.Y5SS 

xvZtr-K  ,  AiJSi: 

;*T 

tmr  k»x 

mm  gluten  mm 

J  usr.  m>  wwf. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  c.  bkanson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I'm  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  bieiil. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Cost  of  Feeding  Animals 

What  is  a  fair  estimate,  at  present 
prices,  for  the  cost  feed  and  care,  each, 
for  one  horse,  one  cow  and  50  chickens? 

North  East,  Pa.  J.  II.  c. 

No  “fair  estimate”  of  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  any  animal  can  be  made  until  all 
the  circumstances  of  care  are  known.  It 
is  obvious  that  figures  would  vary  so 
widely  in  actual  practice  as  to  make  any 
one  set  very  misleading  if  applied  under 
different  conditions.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  estimate  food  consumption, 
leaving  other  factors  to  be  included  by 
those  who  have  some  idea  of  theii  cost. 
The  average  food  consumption  of  five 
horses,  weighing  about  1.200  lbs.  each 
and  working  an  average  of  seven  hours 
daily,  as  mentioned  by  Henry  in  “Feeds 
and  Feeding,”  was  4,952  lbs.  of  grain 
and  3,S73  lbs.  of  roughage.  Lighter 
horses  or  horses  doing  lighter  work  would, 
of  course,  eat  less.  The  cost  of  feeding 
a  dairy  cow  varies  much  more  widely, 
since  a  greater  variety  of  foods  is  used 
and  so  much  depends  upon  the  feeder’s 
effort  to  obtain  maximum  production. 
Here,  too,  the  indefinite  item  of  pastur¬ 
age  enters  into  the  calculation.  In  rec¬ 
ords  kept  over  a  term  of  years  by  five 
experiment  stations  in  Eastern  States, 
it  was  found  that  the  average  grain  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  cows  concerned  was  al¬ 
most  exactly  one  and  one-eighth  tons, 
silage  or  its  equivalent  in  roots  averaged 
four  and  one-quarter  tons  per  cow,  hay 
one  and  three-eighths  tons.  There  was 
an  average  of  135  days’  pasturage.  If 
full  fed,  a  hen  will  consume  about  S5  lbs. 
of  grain  yearly,  with  an  indefinite  amount 
of  green  stuff  and  other  secondary  foods, 
her  food  being  the  highest  in  cost  of  the 
three  because  chiefly  high  priced  concen¬ 
trates.  The  “overhead”  in  all  cases  de¬ 
pends  upon  conditions  too  widely  varying 
to  make  any  estimate  possible. 

M.  B.  D. 
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Against  the  Tuberculin  Test 

Personally  I  am  an  unbeliever  in  the 
tuberculin  test  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  Those  interested  in  the  test  are  as¬ 
sociating  themselves  with  every  kind  of 
coercive  measures  to  perpetuate  a  thing 
hitherto  thoroughly  unreliable.  For  facts 
of  unreliability  I  refer  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
1915,  page  532,  an  article  which  should 
be  reprinted,  also  pages  24  and  79,  192(1, 
also  Farm  Journal,  December,  1925, 
page  7. 

2.  Those  interested  in  the  test,  so  far 
as  my  own  observation  goes,  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  genuine  healthful  and  cleanly 
conditions  for  animal  life  in  general  or 
their  own  animals  in  particular.  They 
tell  me,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  under¬ 
take  the  job. 

3.  Those  interested  in  the  test  are  un¬ 
willing  to  co-operate  in  showing  wherein 
the  tests  fail,  as  we  know  they  do  in 
many  eases.  They  wrould  have  us  be 
lieve  that  tuberculin  is  an  uu failing  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  extermination  of  tubercular 
cows,  whereas,  the  remedy  as  at  present 
applied  condemns  perfect  animals  and 
permits  the  affected  to  live  on.  If  serum 
manufacturers,  doctors  and  veterinarians 
were  compelled  to  be  inoculated  with 
their  own  nostrums  the  humans  and 
bovines  alike  would  enjoy  a  better  day. 
In  closing  I  would  like  to  ask  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

What  proof  is  there  that  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  was  ever  imparted  to  any  hu¬ 
man  being? 

How  long  are  the  tested  and  passed 
cows  immune  from  tuberculosis  or  how 
often  ought  the  test  be  given?  How 
many  farmers  have  been  financially 
ruined  by  the  test  during  the  last  five 
years?  G.  B.  B. 

Durhamville,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  no  proof  that  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  has  ever  been  communicated  to 
human  beings.  The  assumption  that  it 
may  be  rests  upon  the  finding  in  a  very 
small  proportion  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
in  young  children  of  tuberculosis  germs 
of  the  “bovine  type.”  This  proportion 
is  now  Stated  by  perhaps  the  foremost 
exponent  lof*  this  assumption  in  this 
country  as  “about  4  per  cent.”  This 
percentage  is  not  large  enough,  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  error  in  differentiating 
bovine  from  human  “types”  of  tubercle 
bacilli  are  too  numerous  to  make  this 
evidence  at  all  convincing  to  the  writer. 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  in¬ 
vestigators,  too,  that  bovine  tuberculosis, 
is  a  negligible  factor  in  the  production  of 
human  tuberculosis,  a  conviction  which 
we  confidently  expect  to  see  a  general  one 
in  the  near  future. 

Testing  cows  with  tuberculin  does  nor 
produce  immunity  to  the  disease  at  all ; 
it  is  merely  a  diagnostic  agent,  and  one 
of  great  value,  though  far  from  being  in¬ 
fallible. 

We  have  no  statistics  to  show  how 
many  farmers  have  been  ruined  by  the 
tuberculin  test.  Those  interested  in 
compiling  figures  for  publication  are  not 
interested  in  individual  losses,  or  losses 
to  farmers  in  the  aggregate.  m.  b.  d. 
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1  FIXTURES 


MYERS 
SURE 
LOCK 
SLING  UNLOADER 


My¬ 
ers  Hay 
Unloading 
Tools  you  can 
get  your  hay  in 
the  barn  or  on  the 
stack  quicker,  easier, 
at  less  expense — and 
more  satisfactorily! 

The  Myers  line  is  so  large  that  you  can 
get  exactly  the  tools  you  want — unload¬ 
ers  for  slings  or  forks,  forks  for  any  kind 
of  hay  or  grain;  slings  for  handling  hay, 
grain  and  fodder;  steel  tracks,  pulleys 
and  fixtures. 

We  have  exactly  the  Hay  and  Grain 
Unloading  Tools  you  need — and  they 
are  absolutely  the  best  you  can  buy. 
Our  reputation  protects  your  investment, 
and  Myers 
Hay  Tools 
save  your 
time  and 
money.  See 
your  Myers 
dealer  or 
write  us  for 
catalog. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BR0.  CO. 
232  Chmrch  St.  Ashland,  Ohi* 
Flaps,  Wiler  lystemi,  Hi;  Tiilt,  Diar  Haap.ri 
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RELIABLE  VACCINES 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 

The  Pellet  Form — Single  Doses 
Vials  of  10  doses  -  -  10c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10  and  50  doses  -  13c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10,  20  and50doses,  15c  PER  DOSE 


PURCHASE  OUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINES  FROM 
YOUR  VETERINARIAN  OR  DRUGGIST 


ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT 

PARKE,  DAYIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Write  Us  for  Our  Free  Blackleg  Booklet 


WF  \  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
SEL|\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

FENcJ 
•Nq 


CORRUCATED  -  PLAIN  -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


SMALL  FARMS  California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  year.  Where?  In  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia-just  the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  few 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  living  in  a  delight 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  organization’ 
are  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  a 
climate  you  will  like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months’ 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere,  Nearby 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts.  Let  me  mail  you 
our  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent. 

Santa  Fe  lty.,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 

VIRGINIA  FARMS 


ON 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RY. 

Write  for  free  booklet  about  fertile  Virginia 
farms  with  improvements.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Livestock,  trucking,  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Fast  transportation  at  reasonable  rates 
to  nearby  markets.  Schools  and  churches 
excellent — good  roads  and  taxes  low. 

A  "  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 
room  12.  Chesapeake  8e  Ohio  ry.,  Richmond.  Vai 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page.  : 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Why  Plant  ’em  by  Hand  ? 


V* 


You  Can  Do  It  Better  with 
the  McCormick-Deering 

Planter ! 

Government  Bulletin  No.  1188  says:  “it  is  significant  that 
the  yield  of  potatoes  is  less,  and  the  cost  of  production 
greater  on  farms  where  planting  is  done  by  hand  than 
on  those  planted  with  machines.” 

The  McCormick-Deering  potato  planter  handles  cut  seed 
and  small  whole  seed  with  an  accuracy  as  nearly  one 
hundred  per  cent  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  a  mechan¬ 
ical  planter.  It  possesses  new  and  distinctively  McCormick- 
Deering  features,  and  employs  the  latest  and  approved 
principles  of  potato  planter  construction. 

McCormick'Deering  Potato  Digger 

The  McCormick-Deering  digger  is  made  in  a  6-ft.  size  for 
two  horses  and  a  7-ft.  size  for  four  horses.  The  rear  shaker 
thoroughly  separates  the  potatoes  from  the  dirt,  and  the 
vine  turners  throw  vines  and  weeds  to  the  side,  leaving 
the  potatoes  in  a  clean  row  behind  the  digger. 

Your  local  dealer  can  show  you  these  McCormick- 
Deering  planters  and  diggers.  See  him  without  delay. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick  -  Deering 

Potato  Planters  and  Diggers 


A»Harness  Guarantee 

Which  Lasts  ‘Its  Natural  Life  / 

This  sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  doesn’t  it?  Nevertheless  it  is  a  positive  fact.  We 
absolutely  GUARANTEE  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  strap  or  part  of  a 
branded  Godfrey  Harness  that  breaks  or 
fails  to  serve,  during  the  natural  life  of 
the  harness,  if  caused  by  faulty  work¬ 
manship  or  material.  Moreover,  we 
GUARANTEE  all  our  branded  harness 
against  major  repairs  for  at  least  three 
years. 


The  Latest  Harness  Sensation 


Remedy  for  Damp  Cellar 

My  house  is  located  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  water  comes  into  collar  under 
cellar  wall  on  side  toward  hill.  There  is 
a  concrete  floor  in  cellar  with  6-in. 
space  along  between  wall  and  floor  on 
this  side  of  tile  drain,  but  drain  is  not 
low  enough,  so  that  water  remains  in  this 
open  space  during  all  wet  seasons.  When 
this  cellar  is  shut  dampness  collects  in 
drops  on  walls  and  on  bottom  of  house 
floor  above  cellar.  I  kept  my  potatoes 
in  barn  until  two  weeks  ago,  then  put 
them  in  cellar  nice  and  dry,  and  now 
they  are  real  wet  in  bin ;  they  have  been 
so  wet  every  year.  This  is  an  excellent 
cellar  to  keep  apples  in  but  this  damp¬ 
ness  rots  all  wooden  things  put  in  it. 
What  can  I  do  to  stop  this  dampness? 
If  this  tile  drain  was  lowered  so  that  all 
water  drained  out  of  cellar  at  once  would 
this  help,  or  could  a  ventilation  pipe  he 
placed  from  cellar  so  as  not.  to  cause  cel¬ 
lar  tc  be  colder?  A.  J.  L. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  they  are  not 
already  in  place,  eavestroughs  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  ditches  made  on  the  hillside 
to  divert  the  surface  water  now  finding 
its  way  toward  the  house.  If  the  tile 
drain  in  the  cellar  is  then  lowered  and 
provided  with  a  good  outlet  it  should 
keep  your  cellar  free  from  water.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  dampness  is  beneficial 
in  the  storage  of  vegetables,  and  after 
draining  your  cellar  you  may  find  it  all 
right.  If  still  tooo  damp  ventilation  will 
help.  This  cannot  be  obtained  except  at 
a  certain  expense  of  heat,  however.  Ven¬ 
tilation  may  be  secured  through  opposite 
windows,  or  an  outlet  flue  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  running  up  beside  the  chimney,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  house,  with  inlets  at 
the  windows. 


Ventilating  a  Barn 

I  would  like  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to.  ventilation  for  a  basement  barn 
I  put  up  last  Spring.  This  barn  is 
66x60  ft..  1-1-ft.  post,  with  gambrel  roof, 
two  16-ft.  bays,  two  14-ft.  floors,  with 
basement  36x60xS  ft.  high.  The  base¬ 
ment  is  very  damp,  especially  on  north¬ 
west  and  west  ends.  o.  G. 

The  dampness  in  your  stable  Is  the 
result  of  poor  ventilation,  as  you  suggest, 
and  is  most  noticeable  in  the  west  end 
of  your  stable  because  this,  due  to  the 
lack  of  animals,  is  probably  the  coldest 
part.  The  construction  of  the  wall  at 
this  end  may  also  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  Ventilation  of  your  stable  is 
difficult,  due  to  the  large  open  space  and 
the  few  animals  stabled.  The  air  move¬ 
ment  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  difference  in  temperature  be¬ 
tween  inside  and  outside  air,  and  ani¬ 
mal  heat  is  the  only  way  of  securing  this 
difference  to  any  extent. 

If  you  cows  face  in,  I  would  suggest 
a  single  out-take  flue  behind  them.  This 
should  be  approximately  three  square 
feet  in  cross  section,  should  be  built 
warm  and  tight,  double  or  triple-boarded 
with  paper  between  each  layer,  and 
should  extend  from  a  point  about  one 
foot  above  the  floor  to  two  feet  above 
the  roof  ridge  by  the  most  direct  route 
possible.  At  the  ceiling  level  a  door 
should  be  fitted  into  this  flue  that  might 
be  opened  on  warm  days  to  hasten  air 
movement  in  the  flue. 

Intakes  can  he  placed  along  the  north 
and  west  walls.  They  should  be  small  iu 
size,  about  6x10  ins.,  or  12  ins.,  and  well 
distributed.  The  opening  should  lx*  about 
3  ft.  above  the  ground  level  on  the  out¬ 
side,  and  the  air  should  discharge  at  the 
ceiling  level  on  the  inside.  This  result 
can  bo  secured  by  bringing  the  air  up 
through  a  pipe  or  flue  on  the  outside  of 
the  wall.  Where  a  barn  is  being  built 
the  flues  can  be  built  directly  in  the  wall 
for  sake  of  appearance.  The  total  area 
of  the  intake  flue  openings  should  he 
approximately  the  same,  or  somewhat 
less,  than  th(e  area  of  the  out-take  flues. 
Some  air  will,  of  course,  get  in  around 
leaky  windows  and  doors  and  through 
imperfect  walls.  To  have  a  ventilating 
system  work  perfectly,  the  building  must 
be  built  tight  and  warm,  so  that  air  cur¬ 
rents  can  be  controlled  and  animal  heat 
conserved. 


Lifting  Water  From  Well 

I  want  to  lift  water  from  a  well  about 
20  ft.  deep  to  a  bathroom  about  15  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  well. 
If  I  should  construct  a  siphon  of  1 14-in. 
iron  pipe  with  the  short  arm  in  the  well 
and  carry  the  horizontal  section  165  ft. 
to  the  edge  of  a  hill  with  the  long  arm 
extending  100  ft.  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  reaching  thus  a  level  10  ft.  below 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  will  a  ram  at- 
taehted  at  that  point  have  power  to  force 
a  small  stream  up  the  hill  again  (100 
ft.)  horizontally  to  the  house  (115  ft.) 
and  to  the  'bathroom  level  of  15  ft.  above 
the  ground?  Will  the  friction  on  the 
pipe  be  too  great?  Will  a  ram  work  at 
the  end  of  a  siphon?  I  happen  to  have 
on  hand  an  abundance  of  pipe,  so  that 
expense  for  it  is  not  a  factor  in  the 
problem.  0.  w.  p. 

University,  Va. 

Like  many  another  plan,  your  scheme 
is  all  right  in  the  theory,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  it  would  prove  a  disappointment 
when  put  to  the  practical  test.  A  ram 
is  designed  to  pump  constantly  from  a 
flowing  source  of  water,  as  a  spring,  and 
while  it  can  be  arranged  to  be  slopped 
and  again  started,  1  do  not  know  of  any 
way  that  this  can  be  done  automatically 
as  often  as  it  would  be  necessary  in  your 
case. 

Then,  too,  a  ram  actually  pumps  but 
a  small  quantity  of  the  water  flowing  to 
it,  the  exact  amount  depending  upon  the 
distance  and  the  relation  of  the  lift  in 
the  service  pipe  to  the  fall  in  the  drive 
pipe.  From  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  are 
commonly  taken  as  average  figures.  The 
remainder  of  the  water  is  used  as  motive 
power,  and  is  wasted.  There  are  few 
wells  that  can  stand  this  drain.  A  ram 
would  work  at  the  end  of  a  siphon  by 
putting  in  a  standpipe  and  then  placing 
the -ram  at  the  proper  distance -below  it. 
The  standpipe  would  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  head  or  fall  of  water  up  to 
within’  working  distance  of  the  ram. 
The  practical  difficulties  tliat-I  have  men¬ 
tioned  would,  however,  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  system. 


Rust  from  Spring 

In  1913  I  bought  a  spring  from  a 
neighbor,  nearly  1,200  ft.  from  my  house. 
I  laid  1-in.  pipe  from  spring  to  barn, 
which  is  about  half  way  and  -lias  very 
little  drop  or  fall  till  there,  as  it  has  to 
climb  some  up-grade,  and  then  from  •barn 
to  house  reduced  to  %-in  galvanized  pipe. 
The  main  line  runs  past  -the  barn,  but 
a  10-ft.  length  'branched  into  the  barn, 
which  more  or  less  always  causes  an  air 
lock.  To  improve  that  I  got  a  double- 
acting  force  pump  at  the  end  of  the  10-ft. 
branch,  and  about  once  a  week  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  after  the  air.  Then  it 
starts  up  again  in  good  shape.  For  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  after,  water  is  rusty  looking. 
In  about  six  months  thebe  will  be  four 
ore  more  inches  of  settlings  in  the  trough. 
When  it  reaches  the  house  it  is  not  as 
rusty,  but  now  and  -then  comes  in  strips 
like  as  if  thin  muslin  or  paper  had  been 
ripped  in  small  -pieces,  some  about  the 
size  of  large  snowflakes  and  larger,  and 
after  a  while  settles  to  the  bottom.  How 
can  this  be  improved?  j.  m.  e. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  trouble  is  doubtless  caused  by  the 
spring  water  coming  from  an  iron  ore 
deposit  somewhere,  or  at  least  coming  in 
contact  with  ore.  The  only  method  I 
know  of  that  would  help  it  is  to  use  a 
coagulant  which  would  throw  this  ma¬ 
terial  down,  and  you  already  get  this 
effect.  The  little  that  I  know  about  it  is 
so  hazy  that  a  chemist  will  be  of  more 
help  to  you.  In  the  old  ore  bed  sections 
of  St.  Lawrence  County  you  frequently 
see  water  in  the  condition  that  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  ditches. 


Speed  of  Water- wheel 

I  am  building  an  undershot  water¬ 
wheel,  IS  ft.  in  diameter.  The  water 
head  is  five  ft.  Would  like  (o  know  how 
many  revolutions  the  wheel  would  make 
per  minute?  F.  M. 

The  speed  of  your  wheel  will  depend 
primarily  upon  the  velocity  of  the  current 
operating  it.  If  it  were  frictionless  it 
would  revolve  with  a  rim  velocity  equal 
to  the  .velocity  of  the  water  flowing  under 
it.  With  a  homemade  wheel  operating 
uncker  load  I  would  not  expect  a  rim 
velocity  much  higher  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  race. 

Determine  the  velocity  of  the  race  wat¬ 
er  by  timing  a  chip  oner  a  measured  dis¬ 
tance,  getting  the  velocity  of  the  water 
in  feet  per  minute  and  ’divide  this  result 
by  56.5,  which  is  the  circumference  of  an 
18  ft.  wheel.  From  one-haif  to  three- 
fourth  of  this  result  will  be  the  probable 
number  of  revolutions  made  per  minute. 

Why  make  an  undershot  wheel?  It  is 
the  least  effective  type.  A  breast  wheel 
or  an  overshot  will  give  you  more  power. 


E  are  introducing  this  season  a 
*  ”  super-team  harness  that  will  last 
for  18  to  20  years,  with  proper  care. 
It  has  been  named  the  “Godfrey  — 
Metalined  —  Anti  -Friction  Harness.  ” 

The  above  illustration  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  from  an  actual  photograph.  You  will 
note  that  twelve  vital  points  of  superior¬ 
ity  are  numbered.  Ask  your  harness  deal¬ 
er  to  show  you  this  harness  and  explain 
just  what  these  12  exclusive,  vital  points 
can  mean  to  you.  Or,  if  you  wish,  write 


u^and  we  will  send  complete  illustrated 
and  descriptive  literature. 

If  you  need  a  set  of  harness  now  or  will 
need  a  set  in  the  near  future,  it  will  be  to 
your  interest  to  thoroughly  investigate  th  e 
Godfrey  “long-lasting  and  cheapest  in  the 
end  harness.”  You  will  make  no  mistake. 
Payments  can  be  arranged  to  suit  all  buy¬ 
ers.  Consult  your  dealer  or  write  the 

G.  R.  GODFREY  COMPANY 


Dept.  24  Gardner,  Mass. 

( Established  1869) 

When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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In  the  Ration 


You  may  have  been  feeding  some  Linseed  Meal 
for  its  conditioning  value,  but  do  you  realise 
that  it  is  often  a  100%  investment,  as  regards 
its  protein  value?  Investigation  may  bring  you 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Kit 
,,  Vickery,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  who  says: 

“After  reading  Prof. 
Morrison’s  booklet,  I  find 
I  have  been  feeding  only 
half  as  much  Linseed 
Meal  as  I  should.” 

What  Dairymen  Report 

Walter  Kerr,  Cohasset,  Mass.:  “Linseed 
Meal  is  the  most  essential  part  of  our 
rations — 20%. ” 

F.  H.  McClellan,  Wellington,  Ohio: 
“Dropping  Linseed  Meal  would  mean  a 
5  to  8%  drop  in  milk  production.” 

Ed.  Tansky,  Greensburg,  Pa.:  “My  ration 
is  always  15  to  20%  Linseed  Meal  regardless  of  cost.” 


Rolla  Oliver,  Independence,  Mo.: 
Linseed  Meal  to  16  cwt.  of  other 

What  Cattlemen  State 

W.  E.  Siglin,  Dunlap,  Iowa:  “My 
cattle,  finished  on  4  lbs.  Linseed 
Meal  a  day,  topped  the  market.” 
R.  J.  Barrett,  Dallas  Center, 
Iowa:  “Shortens  finishing  period 
thirty  to  forty  days.” 


“We  never  feed  less  than  100  lbs. 
feed.” 

What  Hog  Growers  Say 

J.  H.  Rigdon,  Waterloo,  Iowa: 
“As  a  substitute  for  tankage  it 
showed  surprising  gains.” 

Doran  Bros.,  Ohio,  Ill.:  “Worth 
$75.00  last  season  feeding  hogs.” 


PROFITABLE  ALSO  FOR  FEEDING  SHEEP, 
HORSES  AND  POULTRY.  How  much  you  should 
use  in  your  rations,  the  books  listed  in  the  coupon 
below  will  tell  you,  and  our  Secretary  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  in  any  feeding  problems. 


Linseed  Crushers  Meal  Advertising  Committee  Dept  J-4  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  either  or  both  of  the  books  I  have  checked. with  an  "X"  below: 

□  Booklet  “Dollars  and  Cents  RESULTS  as  told 

by  Practical  Feeders,  Breeders  and  Dairymen.”  Name . 

□  Booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money  With  Linseed 

Meal,”  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  author  with  Town . . . . 

W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Recognized  Authority  on 

Stock  Feeding — “Feeds  and  Feeding.”  R.  F.  D . State . 

Feed  Costs  Little.  Earns  Much 

EAL 


§  THE 

milk  aTL***^ 

ifR yde  sTco  A 


“  SELL  THE  MILK  AND 
m  RAISE  YOUR  CALVES  ON 
RYDE  S  CREAM  CALF  MEAL 

You  can  make  money  by  using: 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal.  Sell 
the  Cow’s  Milk  and  Cream,  and 
buy  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal 
for  one-third  of  what  you  get 
for  the  milk  and  cream.  Two- 

thirds  of  tno  price  you  get  for  the 
milk  is  clear  cash  profit.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  an  unequalled  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk.  It  contains  every 
element  necessary  for  rapid  and 
thrifty  growth,  for  calves  and  other 
young  live  stock.  Build  better  calves 
with  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal,  at  your 
Dealers,  or  write 

RYDE  AND  COMPANY 

6434  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Chicago,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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My  New 

CUT  PRICES 


DON’T  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING 

Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Metal  or  Ready  Roofing.  ■ 
Paints,  etc.,  until  you  get  my  new  Cut  Price  Catalog.  1] 
want  you  to  see  the  big  savings  I’m  giving  this  season. 4 
Write  today  for  my  Big  112-page  Bargain  Book.  Get  my  cutj 
prices  before  you  buy.  I  pay  the  freight,  guarantee  the  i 
quality.  —  Jim  Brown.  J 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept4304.  Cleveland,  0.  | 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence- 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  — 
or  Plain  —  made  in  3  or  1-ft.  heights.  For  chickens, 
farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


100  FT.  TO  ROU 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Weak  and  Paralyzed 
Pregnant  Cows 

I  would  like  very  much  to  know  what 
to  do  for  cows  fresh  or  about  to  freshen 
when  they  become  weak  and  have  to  be 
helped  in  order  that  they  can  get  up.  I 
realize  now  that  the  feed  has  much  to  do 
in  causing  the  condition  so  am  feeding 
clover  hay  and  chop  (ground  oats,  ground 
corn  and  cob,  and  ground  wheat)  once 
a  day  with  all  the  corn  fodder  they  want, 
besides.  Wheat  straw  is  iised  for  bed¬ 
ding  so  they  eat  a  lot  of  it,  too.  The 
cows  are  not  milked  for  at  least  two 
months  for  they  are  due  to  freshen.  I  know 
of  a  man  who  lost  a  cow  due  to  freshen 
about  a  week  ago.  About  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  she  was  to  be  fresh  she  got  down. 
She  would  eat  anything  placed  in  front 
of  her ;  bowels  in  good  condition.  She 
lay  thus  for  about  1  %  weeks,  then  one 
evening  ate  only  a  little  and  the  next  day 
died.  On  skinning  and  cutting  her  up 
nothing  could  be  found  that  seemed  un¬ 
natural.  Now  one  of  his  others  needs 
assistance  to  rise.  His  main  roughage 
is  corn  fodder  though  he  feeds  oats  and 
perhaps  chop  (buckwheat  and  corn) 
twice  a  day.  MRS.  M.  M. 

Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 

These  questions  bring  up  a  subject 
which  should  be  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance  and  interest  to  all  owners  of  dairy 
cows.  It  involves,  principally,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  adequate  and  complete  nutrition 
during  pregnancy  and  especially  the 
furnishing  of  sufficient  mineral  elements 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  cow 
and  her  calf. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  every  cow  should  be 
tested  with  tuberculin  to  make  sure  that 
she  is  or  is  uot  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
That  disease  is  prevalent  and  as  it  is  in¬ 
curable  and  contagious  there  will  be  no 
sense  in  maintaining  and  treating  af¬ 
fected  animals.  If  it  has  not  recently 
been  done  the  tuberculin  test  should  be 
applied  to  your  cows  and  those  of  the 
neighbors  and  all  reacting  animals 
should  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  by  State  law.  The  new,  intra- 
dermic  or  “tail  test”  simplifies  matters 
greatly,  as  no  preliminary  or  subsequent 
temperatures  have  to  he  taken,  nor  need 
any  change  be  made  in  the  feeding,  wa¬ 
tering,  housing  or  general  management 
of  the  cow  during  the  test. 

If  tuberculosis  is  absent  it  may  be 
taken  as  practically  certain  that  the  af¬ 
fected  cows  have  been  inadequately  and 
incompletely  nourished.  Every  eow  in 
calf  requires  in  addition  to  the  feed  re¬ 
quired  to  support  her  own  body,  a  sup¬ 
plementary  amount  from  which  to  nour¬ 
ish  the  calf.  If  she  is  not  so  fed,  the  cow 
or  her  calf,  or  both,  have  to  suffer.  Abor¬ 
tion  possibly  may  occur,  or  the  cow  may 
go  down  paralyzed,  after  being  stiff, 
lame  or  weak.  When  that  occurs,  min¬ 
eral  matters,  as  a  rule,  have  been  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  ration.  In  consequence  the 
cow  has  had  to  draw  upon  her  only  bony 
frame  for  the  needed  lime  and  becomes 
stiff,  lame  and  then  goes  down,  in  the 
worst  class,  as  her  bones  no  longer  sup¬ 
port  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  nerves 
and  all  tissues  of  the  body  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  weakened  in  such  cases. 

Certain  feeds  supply  needed  vitamins 
and  lime  salts,  as  well  as  protein  and 
other  needed  nutritional  elements.  Others 
are  deficient  in  these  needed  elements. 
It  has  been  proved  by  the  chemists  who 
have  done  extended  Research  work  relat¬ 
ing  to  nutrition  that  the  legumes  are 
rich  in  the  needed  vitamins  and  lime 
salts,  as  well  as  other  needed  nutrient 
elements.  Alfalfa,  for  example  is  won¬ 
derfully  rich  in  protein  and  also  in  lime. 
But  in  addition  it  contains  a  vitamin 
that  causes  lime  to  be  assimilated  into 
the  system  and  deposited  in  the  bones. 
Clover  has  some  of  the  same  effect.  The 
pregnant  cow  and  indeed,  every  cow  that 
is  yielding  milk,  needs  legume  hays  in 
Winter  and  legume  green  crops  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  wise  dairyman  now  pro¬ 
vides  these  crops  for  feed.  The  grains 
do  not  supply  the  ueeded  quantities  of 
minerals  and  vitamins.  The  ration  is 
balanced  and  contains  practically  all 
needed  elements  when  clover  and  Alfalfa 
hay,  or  other  legumes  roughages  are  fully 


supplied,  in  addition  to  mixed  ground 
grains,  wheat  bran  and  oilmeal  and  a 
full  supply  of  sound  corn  silage  or  roots. 

There  is  less  need  of  added  mineral 
elements  when  cows  are  grazing  green 
crops,  especially  legumes,  or  being  given 
legumes  as  soiling  crops,  when  on  grass. 
Salt  is  an  absolutely  necessary  mineral. 
The  dairy  eow  needs  at  least  one  ounce 
of  salt  daily  and  may  get  most  of  it  in 
her  ration,  when  that  is  complete,  hut 
often  it  is  necessary  to  add  minerals,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  hay  is  poor,  and  from 
acid  soil,  and  it  and  other  feeds  lack  lime. 
Salt,  slaked  lime  or  ground  limestone, 
ground  phosphate  rock  (“floats”)  or 
steamed  bonemeal,  or  wood  ashes,  serve 
the  purpose  and  may  readily  be  supplied. 
Full  information  on  that  subject  will  be 
found  in  bulletin  350  of  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Mad¬ 
ison,  entitled  “Minerals  for  Livestock.” 
Other  stations  can  supply  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  bulletins  and  these  should  he  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  all  dairymen.  Preven¬ 
tion  is  all  important.  The  “down”  cows 
seldom  can  be  profitably  treated,  but  re¬ 
cover,  in  some  cases,  when  given  cod 
liver  oil,  fluid  extract  of  mix  vomica,  un¬ 
der  direction  of  the  veterinarian  and  fed 
in  the  way  we  have  suggested.  A.  s.  A. 


Capped  Hock 

My  horse  has  had  capped  hock  about 
two  months.  Horse  is  14  years  old  and 
weights  1,400  lbs.  j.  l. 

“Capped  hock”  is  the  term  used  by 
horsemen  to  describe  a  puffed  condition 
of  the  point  of  the  hock  joint,  usually 
caused  by  the  horse  kicking  against  the 
stall  post  in  the  stable,  or  bruising  the 
part  when  shipped  in  a  railroad  car,  or  by 
bruising  upon  the  stall  floor.  The  condi¬ 
tion  at  first  consists  in  distension  of  a 
sac  with  serum  which  sometimes  contains 
clots  of  blood  or  fibrin.  It  is  exactly  of 
the  nature  of  a  “shoe-boil,”  which  is  a 
capped  condition  of  the  point  of  the  el¬ 
bow  joint,  also  caused  by  bruising. 

If  the  liquid  is  not  quickly  resorbed 
the  wall  of  the  containing  sac  thickens 
and  in  time  a  hard  lump  or  tumor  forms 
and  is  practically  incurable,  by  external 
applications  hut  can,  if  thought  necessary, 
be  removed  by  dissection.  For  that  oper¬ 
ation  an  expert  veterinarian  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  it  is  not  very  commonly  done. 
You  do  not  describe  the  capped  condition 
present  in  the  case  in  question,  nor  do 
you  tell  us  how  long  it  has  been  there,  so 
that  one  cannot  quite  confidently  give 
the  advice  desired,  but  we  can  advise  you 
on  general  principles. 

When  a  capped  hock  is  first  discovered 
it  is  advisable  to  tie  the  horse  up  short 
so  that  he  will  be  unable  to  lie  down.  He 
will  soon  learn  to  sleep  in  the  standing 
posture,  but*  if  he  is  lame  or  evidently 
quite  uncomfortable  he  may  be  supported 
with  veterinary  slings,  or  by  folding  a 
wagon  or  stock  cover  lengthwise,  passing 
it  under  the  belly  and  attaching  it  on 
each  side  to  the  stall  partition. 

When  this  has  been  done  try  to  cause 
resorption  of  the  fluid  in  the  sac  by  per¬ 
sistently  bathing  the  swelling  with  cold 
water  and  vinegar,  or  by  poulticing  it 
with  pipe  clay  and  vinegar,  each  evening 
also  paint  it  with  tincture  of  iodine.  It 
is  best  not  to  blister  the  part  and  the 
applications  of  iodine  tincture  should  be 
discontinued  for  a  time,  when  the  skin 
becomes  irritated. 

Gentle  massage,  done  frequently,  may 
also  help  to  cause  resorption  of  the  fluid. 
If  that  does  not  result  in  due  time  a 
veterinarian  may  he  employed  to  remove 
the  fluid,  by  aspiration,  and  then  apply 
a  compress  and  astringent  lotions. 

At  the  present  stage,  if  we  are  right  in 
supposing  that  a  large,  hard  lump  or 
tumor  has  formed,  we  scarcely  think  that 
local  application  will  prove  remedial,  hut 
a  proprietory  reducing  preparation,  to  he 
bought  at  a  drug  store,  should  be  tried,  if 
that  has  not  been  done.  If  that  fails  re¬ 
moval  of  the  lump  by  operation  will  be 
the  only  effectual  treatment.  A.  s.  A. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.— CorpJ.  S.  P.  Rush,  of 
the  Twelfth  Observation  Squadron,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  was  killed  and  Lieut.  L. 
P.  Holcomb,  pilot,  of  the  Second  Division 
Air  Service  was  seriously  hurt  March 
19,  when  the  plane  they  were  flying 
crashed  from  an  altitude  of  100  feet  at 
Camp  Bullis,  near  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Truck  operators  from  all  parts  -of  the 
country  met  March  20  in  Washington 
to  prepare  their  opposition  to  the  Cum- 
mins-Parker  bill,  a  hearing  on  which 
was  given  March  22  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The 
Cummins-Parker  bill  would  place  motor 
truck  operation  under  the  control  and 
regulation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Forty-six  years  after  birth,  Frederick 
Gustave  Greene’s  birth  certificate  was 
filed  with  the  town  clerk  at  Manchester, 
Conn.,  March  22.  Mr.  Greene  planned 
a  trip  abroad,  when  lie  learned  his  birth 
certificate  was  not  on  file.  A  search 
among  family  records  revealed  a  slip  of 
paper  jn  the  family  Bible  recording  his 
birth  and  baptism,  which,  when  sworn  to 
by  two  friends  of  his  parents,  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  part  of  the  permanent  town 
records. 

A  Chicago  record  for  automobile  deaths 
in  one  day — 12 — was  established  there 
on  the  first  day  of  Spring.  In  addition, 
more  than  a  dozen  persons  were  serious¬ 
ly  injured  in  the  Sunday  accidents,  which 
increased  the  Cook  County  motor  death 
toll  to  109  since  January  1.  Fatalities 
for  a  similar  period  last  year  were  125. 
the  1920  figures  showing  an  increase  of 
34  per  cent. 

America’s  automobile  bill,  including 
cost  of  cars,  insurance,  upkeep,  gasoline 
and  other  items,  exceeds  $14,000,000,000 
annually,  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Tech¬ 
nology  estimates  in  a  r  port  made  public 
March  21.  On  the  average,  it  costs  the 
automobilist  more  than  $700  a  year  to 
own  and  operate  his  car.  The  figures 
were  computed  from  statistics  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Motors  and  Accessories  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  tire  producers  organiza¬ 
tions,  insurance  companies,  labor  organ¬ 
izations  and  gasoline  and  oil  distri¬ 
butors.  The  bureau’s  survey  revealed, 
as  the  Associated  Press  reported,  that 
the  nation's  annual  retail  investment  in 
automobiles  is  twice  as  great  as  the  an¬ 
nual  investment  in  ne  buildings.  The 
average  retail  value  of  cars,  including 
accessories,  was  found  to  be  $1,000.  Of 
the  present  output  at  the  rate  of  4,000.000 
automobiles  annually,  approximately 
$250,000,000  worth  are  exported. 

The  death  list  resulting  from  an  unex¬ 
plained  explosion  of  Furnace  No.  2  of 
(he  Woodward  Coal  and  Iron  Company’s 
plant  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  stood  at  22, 
March  21,  and  four  men  were  reported 
to  be  in  a  serious  condition  in  hospitals. 
The  blast  sent  400  tons  of  molten  metal 
swirling  across  the  foundry  floor. 

The  heaviest  fall  of  snow  in  six  years 
was  recorded  at  the  University  of  Maine 
meteorological  station  for  the  Winter  just 
ended,  March  20,  the  last  day  of  Win¬ 
ter,  102  inches  of  snow  had  fallen — a 
total  of  8%  feet.  The  Great  North¬ 
ern  Paper  Company  has  unofficially  re¬ 
ported  a  fall  of  120  inches  at  Ripogenus 
Dam.  and  all  water  basins  filled.  The 
snowfall  last  year  was  65.5  inches  at  the 
University  station.  In  1919-20  the  fall 
was  122.8  inches. 

Rejected  as  a  volunteer  with  the  Union 
forces  of  the  Civil  War  because  physi¬ 
cians  said  he  was  “not  strong  enough,” 
Jaazaniali  C.  Pierce,  of  Danvers,  Mass., 
entered  upon  his  104th  year,  March  22 
with  cheery  good  health  and  an  active 
interest  in  the  changed  world  about  him. 
Impaired  hearing  and  sight  keep  him  in 
(he  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Leland 
.T.  Ross,  but  he  is  up  and  about  every 
dav  and  enjoys  having  newspapers  read 
to  him.  His  father  was  a  veteran  of  the 
War  of  1812,  his  grandfather  lived  to 
be  90.  and  a  brother  to  the  age  of  84. 

After  hours  of  questioning  of  Chief 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Pecora  of 
New  York  City,  March  22,  Richard 
Reese  Whittemore,  Baltimore  bandit,  was 
said  to  have  made  virtually  a  complete 
confession  of  a  series  of  robberies  in  this 
city  in  which  police  officials  estimated 
the  loot  totaled  $750,000.  Whittemore, 
his  wife  and  four  members  of  the  gang 
who,  he  said,  operated  with  him,  were 
arrested  March  19. 

Dean  Christian  Gauss  of  Princeton 
University,  revealed  March  22  that  he 
had  asked  the  Federal  officials  to  con¬ 
trol  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor  in  the  vicini¬ 
ty  of  the  university.  He  said  that,  the 
illicit  drink  evil  and  the  automobile  nui¬ 
sance  go  hand  in  hand  throughout  the 
country.  “The  Princeton  authorities,” 
he  said,  “have  requested  that  parents 
withdraw  from  undergraduates  the  per¬ 
mission  to  own  cars  while  in  residence, 
and  I  have  asked  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  to  put  a  stop  to  the  illegal  sale  of 
liquor  in  our  territory.”  In  its  efforts 
to  stop  the  sale  of  liquor  the  university 
will  begin  a  drive  against  “hot-dog” 
stands  and  roadhouses  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  university.  Dean  Gauss  is 
understood  to  have  given  the  Federal 
authorities  a  list  of  the  “hot-dog”  stands 
and  roadhouses  which  are  objectionable. 


Floods  at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  excited  much 
apprehension  March  23,  a  portion  of  its 
business  district  being  submerged  by 
back  water  from  the  Allegheny  River 
ice  gorge. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Hebert  M. 
Whiting,  head  of  the  Whiting  Nursery 
Company  of  Geneva,  N.  Y..  died  recent¬ 
ly  at  the  sanitarium  at  Clifton  Springs, 

N.  Y. 

Petitions  are  pending  for  dissolution  of 
two  co-operative  tobacco  marketing  as¬ 
sociations  at  Louisville,  Ivy.,  following 
a  statement  issued  in  Richmond,  Va.,  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Tobacco 
Association  of  the  United  States  that  a 
large  crop  this  year  would  bring  financial 
ruin  for  tobacco  growers.  Seventy-one 
Tennessee  members  of  the  Dark  Tobacco 
Growers’  Co-operative  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation  filed  suit  seeking  receivership 
and  dissolution,  and  five  members  of  the 
Tri-State  Tobacco  Growers’  Co-operative 
Marketing  Association  filed  a  similar  suit 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Offering  the  Legislature  figures  to 
prove  that  it  is  costing  the  State  $6,100 
for  each  pupil  graduated  from  the  Farm- 
ingdale,  L.  I..  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Gov.  Smith  in  a  special  message  to 
the  Legislature  March  22  said  it  was 
useless  waste  of  money.  He  proposed 
transfer  of  the  institution  to  the  Creed- 
more  division  of  the  Brooklyn  State 
Hospital  for  use  as  a  farm  colony  for 
insane  patients.  The  Governor  has 
found  that  agriculture  is  a  fast  dwin¬ 
dling  occupation  on  Long  Island  and 
that  with  a  boosting  of  values  of  prop¬ 
erty.  .  as  farms  have  been  formed  into 
building  lots,  the  demand  for  an  agri¬ 
cultural  training  school  on  Long  Island 
has  vanished. 

The  farm  which  was  deeded  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  shortly  before  his  father’s 
death  received  a  new  tenant  March  23. 
Linn  Cady,  who  leased  the  place  a  few 
weeks  ago  moved  into  the  old  Coolidge 
house  in  preparation  for  the  Spring 
work.  The  President’s  farm  includes 
225  acres  and  has  been  in  the  family  for 
several  generations.  Col.  John  C.  Cool¬ 
idge.  the  President’s  father,  was  born  in 
the  little  house  which  Cady  will  occupy. 
It  -stands  back  from  the  roadway  some 
distance  from  (the  white  farm  house 
which  was  the  Colonel’s  later  abode,  and 
where  the  President  spent  his  boyhood. 

WASHINGTON. — Pointing  out  seri¬ 
ous  flaws  in  all  proposals  for  farm  relief 
legislation  now  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee,  Representative  Tincher  (R. 
Ivan.),  one  of  the  outstanding  members 
from  the  Grange  States,  March  19,  prac¬ 
tically  sounded  the  death  knell  of  all 
such  proposals.  Mr.  Tincher  declared 
that  the  farmers  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  are  in  a  bad  plight,  that  they 
are  not  getting  fair  prices  for  their 
products,  but  he  asserted  no  program  yet 
has  been  devised  to  solve  their  problem, 
lie  declared  that  many  of  the  pending 
bills  were  introduced  apparently  for 
“political  reasons”  and  had  -little  or  no 
merit. 

The  $512,000,000  independent  offices 
bill,  carrying  $463,000,000  for  the  Veter¬ 
ans’  Bureau  and  $23,900,000  for  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Board,  was  passed  March  22  by  the 
Senate.  It  now  goes  to  conference  to 
smooth  out  differences  between  House 
and  Senate  provisions. 

The  wet  and  dry  issue  was  projected 
still  further  to  the  front  in  the  Senate 
March  23  when  Senator  Edwards,  of 
New.  Jersey,  made  public  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  sweeping  investigation  of 
prohibition  in  all  its  phases  by  a  joint 
committee  of  three  Senators  and  three 
members  of  the  House.  Senator  Edwards 
takes  the  position  that  the  hearings 
which  will  be  held  by  a  sub-committee 
of  the.  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  will 
be  entirely  too  brief  and  inadequate,  and 
that  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
inquiry  is  demanded. 

Four  Americans  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Mexico  have  been  attacked  recently  by 
Mexicans,  and  the  American  Embassy 
has  requested  the  Mexican  government 
to  punish  the  guilty  persons.  Two  of 
the  Americans  were  killed  and  one  wound¬ 
ed.  The  ranch  of  the  fourth  was  raided 
by  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  fired  many 
shots. 


Vacating  Rented  Farm 

I  have  rented  this  farm  four  years. 
Now  the  farm  is  about  to  be  sold.  How 
long  have  I  a  right  to  stay?  I  have 
never  had  a  lyease.  On  March  2  the  owner 
wrote  asking  how  soon  I  can  vacate. 
Have  I  not  a  right,  to  stay  another  year? 
It  is  too  late  to  rent  another  farm  this 
season.  w.  l.  a. 

In  renting  a  farm  from  year  to  year 
where  it  is  understood  by  the  tenant  that 
he  is  taking  it  for  a  year,  the  tenant  is 
entitled  tc  remain  upon  the  premises  for 
another  year  provided  the  landlord  does 
not  give  him  three  months’  notice  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term.  This  notice 
must,  be  three  months’  prior  to  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term.  For  instance,  if  A 
rented  a  farm  from  B  from  year  to  year 
beginning  March  1,  1924,  his  vear’s  term 
would  expire  on  March  1,  1925.  If  B 
did  not  notify  A  three  months  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  term,  which  would  be  De¬ 
cember  1,  1924,  that  he  was  to  vacate. 
A  could  remain  upon  the  premises  for 
another  year.  h.  r. 


New  Wrist  Watches  ^ 

,’t  do  justice  to 


ILLUSTRATIONS  Can 

the  new  tonneau-shape  Ingersoll 
Wrist  Watches.  They  can’t  show  the 
real  character  ot  the  design  nor  how 
the  watch  and  strap  shape  themselves 
to  lie  flat  on  the  wrist — with  no 
strap  beneath. 

Metal  Dial 


Radiolite 


New  Waterbury 

And  now  we  add  greater  beauty 
jL~\ ,  and  style  to  the  Waterbury, 
the  lowest  priced  jeweled  watch 
made  in  America. 

Notice  the  beauty  of  the  new  bow 
and  crown,  and  how  the  lines  of  the 
bow  “flow”  into  the  circular  case, 
giving  the  watch  a  grace  of  line  you 
would  expect  only  in  very  much 
.  higher  priced  watches. 


WM 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 

Radiolite 

$6*50 


Gverybody  Knows  the  Yankee 

The  Most  Fbpular  Watch  in  theWorld 


XT  that  a  tribute  to  any  article  to  say  that  over 
'  *  a  period  of  thirty  years  time  more  people 
have  chosen  it  than  any  other! 

Ingersoll  Yankees  have  been  chosen  by  6o  mil¬ 
lion  people — in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

Is  there  any  better  demonstration  of  the  quality? 
Of  dependability?  Of  value?  Of  genuine  service? 


“Plant  your  corn,  and 
forget  about  the  crows” 

is  the  message  that  W.  'E.  Tyler,  of  Dewittville,  N.  Y.,  sends  us,  and  per¬ 
mits  us  to  broadcast  to  the  thousands  of  corn-growers  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Tyler,  like  every  other  corn-grower,  had  been  losing  hill  after  hill  of 
corn.  Scare-crows  nor  shot-guns  could  keep  his  fields  clear  of  the  pests. 
And  what  the  crows  didn’t  spoil,  the  moles,  squirrels  and  gophers  got  away  with 
as  fast  as  they  could.  What  to  do,  what  to  do,  what  to  do,,  was  Mr.  Tyler’s 
daily  worry.  Every  day  it  became  necessary  to  replant,  costing  him  valuable 
time  and  valuable  seed-corn.  Then  he  heard  of 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Like  most  other  corn-growers,  Mr.  Tyler  didn’t  believe  that  anything  could 
stop  the  awful  waste  caused  by  the  pesky  crows.  But  he  was  willing  to  try 
almost  everything.  So  he  sent  for  some  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  He  coated 
his  seed-corn  with  it,  and  planted  it  at  once,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
for  it  to  dry,  nor  does  it  clog  the  planter.  And  from  that  day,  Mr.  Tyler’s 
worries  over  crows  were  over  for  good  and  all  time.  If  you  want  to  stop  your 
worries  too,  then  do  as  hundreds  of  corn-growers  are  doing.  Large  can,  enough 
for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half  size  ca.n,  $1.00.  “Money 
Back”  guarantee.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Heavy- 

Laying 

SNOW-FLECKED 

Beauties 


Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas  hold  the  egg 
production  record  for  flock  and  single  bird. 
Noted  winter  layers.  Eggs  are  large  and 
white.  These  beautiful,  practical  chickens 
also  win  highest  prizes.  Send  for 
illustrated  book  that  tells  a 
about  them.  FREE.  Address- 
11.  Cecil  Sheppard,  Preaident  International ' 

Ancona  Club,  Box  S-357,  Berea,  Ohio 


PURE  HOLLYWOOD 

Chicks  and  Eggs 

Every  hen  we  have  on  our  Farm  is  from  eggs 
or  stock  we  bought  of  the  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  with  records  from  200  to  300  eggs 
per  hen.  If  you  doubt  us  write  them.  Look  up 
our  record  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  At  this  writing, 
March  15th,  we  are  3rd  in  the  Leghorn  Class. 
Won  8th  place  last  year,  100  pens  competing. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  Chicks  or  Eggs. 
Every  Chick  or  Egg  we  sell  is  from  our  own 
1,200  Pure  Hollywood  Hens.  No  special  pens, 
when  you  get  our  Chicks  you  get  Chicks  from 
sisters  or  mothers  from  our  contest  birds. 

Visitors  Welcome — Circular 

Chicks  $20  per  100  Eggs  $8  iJIt*  100  f 

J  BARNES’  POULTRY  YARDS,  Malone,  N.  Y._  _  *, 


VERMONT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  chicksfrom  Vermont  State  certified 
and  Blood  Tested  Breeders,  820  per  100.  Eight- 
week-old  pullets  now  ready. 

T  R  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 


254-312 

EGG 

Records 


QUALITY  HATCHING  EGGS 

S  C.  White  Leghorns,  pedigreed  and  Trapnested. 
Offering  a  limited  number  of  eggs  at  #12  per  100, 
same  bl  eeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y,  State  Contest. 

CED  ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.J. 

TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks — $18-$28.50  per  100.  Postpaid.  Eggs— $10-#12. 
85%  fertility.  2,000  breeders.  23rd  yr.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysbura,  Pa. 

75,000  White  Leghorns 

Baby  chicks  for  1926.  Worlds’  Best  Laying  Strains  at 
prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  Before  you  buy  a  single 
chick— write  us.  Slaty  Ridge  Farm,  Box  R.  Palmyra,  Pa. 

Bi  n  y  11  I  P  If  C  SINGLE  COMB 

Adi  vnluho  white  leghorns 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  The  kind  that  pays, 
Send  for  price  list. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  0 _ Long  Branch.  N.  J, 

TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs-Trap-nested 
stock.  Circular. 

H,  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  of  the  FinestQuality 

range  breeders.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Also 
Beds  and  Anconas  at  moderate  prices.  Circular. 

ADRIAN  De  NEEF _ Sodus,  N.Y. 

I Vyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Eggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  M.A.Cemphetl,Prep..Jjnie«tewn,Pa.  BoxH 

N.J.  Cer tified Chicks 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

All  eggs  'and  chicks  produced  on  our  farm  from 
breeders  of  highest  Quality.  Free  circular, 

MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM  Stockton,  H.  J  R.  D.  I 


7,000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

10  weeks  old,  for  delivery 
about  April  15th.  Price, 

$1  each  in  hundred  lots. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 
First  Pen  Storrs  Laying  Contest  1924 

Having  the  Greatest  Record  ever  made  in  the  East 

First  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1921 
Third  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1922 
Third  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1923 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

(Free  from  White  Diarrhea) 

Sired  by  sons  of  these  Contest  hens. 

CT*  rv  A  D  DV  North  Branch 
.  1  .LP/AIVIJ  I.  New  jer8ey 


VANCREST  Poultry  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS  PROM  BARRON  S.  C-  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  breeders  of  correct  type,  large  size  and 
proven  heavy^iayers  of  large  white  eggs.  Chicks. 

ssswr  w.avaWMU-  ssfjttirc 

BUTLER  POULTRY  FARM 

Buy  our  own  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  chicks  at  20c:  May,  17c,  de¬ 
livered  Our  range  nearly  filled  to  15,000  capacity.  Or¬ 
der  direct  from  this  adv.  Member  International  Baby- 
Chick  Assn.  llUTLtlt  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0.  1.  Ilelmar,  N.  J. 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  Certified  Cocks 
or  Cockerels.  1  will  have  5,000  chicks  for 
delivery  every  Wednesday  after  March  1st. 

$22.00  per  100;  $200  per  1,000 

QUALITY  —  RELIABILITY 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

J.  T.  KIRKUP 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  yice  Farm  Standard  Bred  Utility 

w.,  mniao  .-ooontiv  imnorfftri  from  Tom  Barron.  I  ^ 

CHICKS 


Sired  by  males  recently  imported  from  Tom  Barron. 
Dams  Records  282  to  205  eggs,  all  mated  to  2  yr.-old  fe¬ 
males  #15  and  $20  per  hundred.  Circular  on  request. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM _ Roslyn,  N.Y, 

nt.  I  Hanson,  Hollywood, Beal  White  Leghorn  Strain. 

LniCKS  Certilied  and  Trapnested.  $12— 10U  up.  Mating 

list.  Gabriel's  Leghorn  Farm  Odessa,  N  Y. 

PULLETS^ 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

Ages  8-10  weeks;  3-4  5  months  old. 

Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 

Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS- WyckoII  Strain 

At  HATCHERY  Prices 

Free  circular. 

Per  100  Per  1000 

March  $16  $150 

April  15  140 

May  14  130 

June  13  1 20 


Monroe 

Orange  Comity 
New  York 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORN 

Buy  them  from  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  Plant  run  for 
profit  from  the  Egg  Basket.  We 
trapnest  and  select  our  breeders 
for  the  points  a  Poultryman 
wants.  Quality  and  Profits. 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog  C  and 
Price  List. 


Pedigreed.  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  April 
and  May  delivery  from  birds  guaranteed  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Same  breeding  as  our  pens  in  Farmingdale 
and  Maryland  contests.  All  males  Certified  and  indivi¬ 
dually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-288  eggs. 
We  help  vou  brood  them  and  feed  them  correctly.  Free 
Mating  List.  WILLOW  BROOK  l'Oll.TUY  FARM 

Odessa,  N.Y. 


Mating 

Alien  H.  Bulkley,  Prop. 


Jtef.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton. 
Charges  prepaid. 


BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 


10-WEEK  OLD  PULLETS,  $1.00  EACH 


SINGLE  COMB1 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

*3  Ann  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUY/W  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
e-'gs  and  babv  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  She  row  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HOFFS  “VITALITY”  MS 

SCW.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I-  REDS  AND 
JERSEY  B  GIANTS 

They  are  satisfactory  and  profitable.  Send  for  my 
reasonable  prices  aud  catalogue.  Established  1888. 

D  C  R,  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  NESHANIC,  H,  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

We  Purchased  ”!•„«  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $5,  #7.50  and 
810  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  everyway  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  strains.  Baby  chicks  and  hatch 
ing  eggs  Chicks,  818  per  100;  May  chicks,  815. 

A.  H  PENNY 


Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


XjOGICAL  XjiEGHORN  CHICKS 

Buy  from  a  commercial  egg  farmer  who  has  a  limited 
number  above  his  own  use.  To  stay  in  business  he  must 
have  productive  stock.  Beal  quaiity.  Personal  atten¬ 
tion.  #20  per  100.  SAM’L  KLEIN  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

LALLYFARMS  Production  Bred  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns 

Foundation  stock,  Barron-Hollywood.  High  record  Ped¬ 
igreed  males  used.  Hatching  Eggs.  Clucks  16c  up. 
Circular.  ULLYTAIillS _ Vineland,  N.  J. 

CHICKS-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Only 

We  use  our  own  large  white  eggs  only  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  hens  bred  to  pedigreed  males.  $10  a  100. 

CEDAR  GROVE  FARM _ Stockton,  N  ■  J, 

IIITF.  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Imperial  Tancreds.  Wonderfu 
layers.  Wile’s  Egg  farm  Wooster,  Ohio 


From  Davis  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  aud  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm 
A.  W.  DAVIS,  Prop.  Mt.  Sinai.  L.  I..  N.Y. 

IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 
R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 


100%  PURE 
TANCRED 

We  have  800  selected  breeders  of  this  famous  strain. 
BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS.  Prices  sent. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


W 


30  Yrs.  BRsEcDw.G 

chix.  Prices  right.  Circ. 


nrno  f°r  high  egg  production 
urns  Strong,  robust  baby 

ree.  A. FISHER  S  SONS.Caaastota.N.V. 


Proper  Way  to  Kill  Fowls 

Can  you  give  me' any  information  in 
regard  to  killing  chickens  and  fowls?  I 
have  been  told  that  there  is  a  way  to 
stick  them  so  that  the  feather  can  be 
removed  very  easily.  G.  D. 

Sticking  fowls  for  dry  picking  can  best 
be  learned  from  observation.  Its  success 
depends  upon  penetrating  the  brain  with 
the  blade  used  and  consequent  loosening 
of  the  feathers.  The  fowl  is  suspended 
head  downward,  the  mouth  is  held  open 
with  the  lingers  of  the  left  hand,  a  nar¬ 
row  sharp  blade  is  inserted  and  a  cross 
cut  made  at  the  proper  place  to  sever 
a  large  vein,  this  to  permit  quick  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  the  brain  is  then  pierced  by  a 
thrust  of  the  blade  along  the  groove  in 
the  centre  >of  the  mouth  until  it  reaches 
this  organ  at  the  back  of  the  skull.  When 
the  brain  is  reached,  the  bird  will  give  a 
convulsive  shudder  and  the  feathers  will 
loosen.  Unless  the  large  vein  is  severed 
bleeding  will  not  he  satisfactory  and,  un¬ 
less  the  brain  is  quickly  reached  by  the 
blade  and  penetrated,  loosening  of  the 
feathers  will  not  occur.  This  is  an  opera¬ 
tion  that  one  should  learn  under  personal 
instruction,  to  prevent  unnecessary  cru¬ 
elty,  though,  when  skillfully  done,  the 
penetration  of  the  brain  produces  quick 
loss  of  feeling.  M.  B.  D. 

Black  Jersey  Giants  as 
Layers 

I  notice  several  times  in  speaking  of 
Black  Jersey  Giant  fowls,  they  were  said 
to  be  a  fine  breed  for  meat,  but  poor  egg 
producers.  I  have  a  small  pen  that  I 
thought  were  doing  very  well  in  the  egg 
business,  but  had  them  running  with  a 
flock  of  Anconas,  and  could  not  tell  just 
what  they  were  doing.  In  order  to  sat¬ 
isfy  my  curiosity  I  put  them  in  a  pen 
by  themselves  and  tbte  following  is  the  re¬ 
sult  for  one  week.  I  just  have  nine  hens 
in  their  second  year:  Feb.  27,  7  eggs; 
Feb.  28,  5  eggs  ;  Mar.  1,  6  eggs  ;  Mar.  5, 
G  eggs ;  Mar.  2,  7  eggs ;  Mar.  3,  5  eggs ; 
Mar.  4,  6  eggs.  Total,  42  eggs  in  seven 
days  for  nine  hens.  Not  iso  ’had?  And 
they  have  been  doing  this  all  Winter.  I 
have  a  flock  of  Anconas  and  one  of  White 
Leghorns  in  the  same  house,  all  given 
the  same  attention,  and  the  Giants  are 
laying  more  than  either,  the  Leghorns 
laying  50  per  cent,  Anconas  30  per  cent 
and  the  Giants  66  2-3  per  cent. 

Maryland.  d.  v.  pike. 

R.  N.-Y. — From  our  experience  this 
seems  a  very  good  record  for  Black 
Giants. 


Brick  Floors  for  Henhouse 

I  (hope  J.  E.  €.,  Iowa,  page  345,  has 
not  laid  the  ibriek  floor.  The  essentials 
of  a  good  floor  are  that  it  is  moisture- 
proof,  and  has  a  good  smooth  surface 
for  cleaning.  Brick  is  very  porous,  and 
water  would  come  up  through  it  by  capa- 
iiary  attraction  just  as  a  blotter  takes 
up  ink.  Keeping  the  poultry-house  clean 
is  one  of  the  most  laborious  tasks  in  the 
business,  therefore  the  smoothest  kind 
of  a  floor  is  most  desirable  as  an  aid  to 
scraping  the  droppings  that  will  stick  to 
it.  Brick  could  not  be  laid  even  enough 
to  make  a  smooth  surface,  and  it  would 
he  necessary  to  pour  concrete  into  the 
joints  to  make  it  tight,  and  then  apply 
some  kind  of  waterproofing  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  all  of  which  would  make  a  very 
expensive  floor.  robt.  X.  EVANS. 

'New  York. 


Feeding  Sprouted  Oats 

How  much  sprouted  oats  should  450 
chickens  have,  and  what  time  of  the  day 
should  it  he  fed?  I  have  been  feeding 
cabbage,  and  since  I  am  feeding  sprouted 
oats  my  egg  production  has  slightly  de¬ 
creased.  I  have  been  feeding  one  bushel, 
and  thought  it  was  because  I  fed  too 
much.  T.  C.  B. 

Sprouted  oats  are  usually  fed  by  break¬ 
ing  up  the  matted  layer  of  growing  stuff 
and  'giving  from  one  to  two  square  inches 
per  hen  to  the  flock.  Such  vegetable  and 
green  stuffs  are  probably  best  fed  at 
noon.  Sprouted  oats  do  not  seem  to  be 
in  as  high  favor  as  they  once  were  but 
they  form  a  possible  source  of  green  food 
when  cabbages  or  other  green  vegetable 
stuffs  are  not.  m.  b.  d. 


Cannibal  Hens 

My  flock  of  liens  seem  to  ea't  well ; 
give  them  scratch  feed  and  all  the  dry 
mash  they  can  eat  with  plenty  of  good, 
clear  water  to  drink.  They  lose  all  their 
feathers  at  the  rear  and  are  entirely 
bare  there  and  get  a  bright  red,  then 
'they  turn  into  cannibals  and  eat.  each 
other  right  through  to  th,e  vital  organs. 

Schwenksville,  Pa.  MRS.  H.  B. 

Remove  the  affected  hens  and  grease 
the  bare  places  thoroughly  with  some 
simple  grease,  to  destroy  any  mites  that 
may  causae  the  loss  of  feathers.  When 
the  skin  becomes  bare  and  reddened,  it 
attracts  the  other  fowls,  which  are  likely 
to  pick  at  it  until  they  get  a  taste  of 
blood  and  then  become  unmanageable. 
The  only  safe  place  for  the  affected  birds 
is  by  themselves  until  they  get  a  new 
covering  of  feathers.  Daubing  the  bare 
■spots  with  pine  tar  might  discourage  the 
cannibals,  (however.  M.  B.  D. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
Trapnested  Pedigreed 


EIGHTEENTH  YEAR.  The  original  “Sanborn 
Stock.”  Records  up  to  314  eggs. 

To  be  successful  you  must.  fir?tof  all,  have  clean 
vigorous  and  healthy  chix.  They  must  have  the  lay 
instinct  bred  in  them  to  develop  into  profitable 
layers.  Our  old  customers  attest  to  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  our  chix  by  comine  back  year  after  year  for 
more,  and  they  cost  no  more.  So,  why  not  buy  the 
best  and  insure  your  success.  Eiehteen  years  of 
trapnesting  and  selective  breeding  behind  our  stock 
is  your  guarantee  of  receiving  this  super-quality 
chick  that  will  develop  early  and  with  the  body 
capacity  and  vitality  to  go  the  full  distance. 


Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Superior  Stock! 
Breeders  of  Integrity! 
No  Disease! 


PLAY  SAFE! 


Buy  stock,  eggs,  and 
chicks  from  breeding 
flocks  absolutely  free 
from  White  Diarrhea 
and  selected  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  for  production  and 
Standard  qualities.  Be¬ 
ware  of  carefully  word¬ 
ed  phrases  which  may 
mislead.  There’s  only 
one  way  to 

BE  SURE 


Insist  on  buying  from  a  member  of  the  M  ACP 
B.  List  of  members  on  request. 


Mass.  Association  of  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

AMHERST,  MASS. 


WMgi  C.  r  Poultrymen  buy 
WvlwEi  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They've  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  80%  .of  1925 
business  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back 
for  more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR.,  Box  R.  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.Red  BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  TRAP  NESTED  STOCK 

RECORD  300  Eggs  per  year.  Free  from  white 
diarrhoea.  Catalog  free.  Read  Testimonial. 

Deer  Mr.  Hagopian  Andover.  Mass. 

I  am  writing  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  the  chicks  I 
purchased  from  non  are  a  magnifioent  tot  of  birds.  One 
of  the  pullets  laidan  egg  today.  She  is  just  A  months  and 
2t  days  old.  To  tell  yon  the  truth,  I  never  saw  or  owned  a 
strain  of  Reds  that  had  such  vitality  or  that  grew  so  quick. 
The  cockerels  weigh  7  lbs.  each;  they  are  husky  felloics. 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  birds  like  these,  they  are  a 
pleasure  to  icork  with.  I  cannot  praise  them  too  highly. 
_  Philip  Dimlich 

REDBIRD  FARM  .  Wrentham,  Mass. 


from  my  flock  of  farm  raised  birds,  absolutely  free 
of  all  disease.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  white 
diarrhoea.  Chicks  $20  per  100. 

FISHER'S  POULTRY  FARM  Plainville,  Mass 


Horning’sBourbon  Reds 

early.  FLONA  IIOKMN 


Garden’s  2  First  Prize  Win¬ 
ners.  Order  hatching  eggs 
G  Owego,  N.  Y, 


MAHOGANY  REDS®''d„!) 

layers,  color  and  type.  Eggs.  $2.50 for  15;  $12  for 
100,  Cockerels.  85  up.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien.  Conn. 


RARY  CHICKS  s<  c-  R  r-  reds 

1  LniLna  Si  Ct  Wt  leghorns 

Standard  Bred.  Production  Bred.  Vermont  State  cer¬ 
tified  stock.  Circular  free. 

ItEUKSIIIIll-:  POULTRY  FA  KM  Enosblirg  Falla,  Vermont 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


Now  #12 — 100.  Purs  Strain.  None  Better. 

Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males,  $18—100 
postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock, 
strong  chix.  Prompt  delivery  and  your  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  to 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  gStfE 

From  officially  trap  nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs 
per  bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Eggs  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wednesday.  For  mat¬ 
ing  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston.  Mass, 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

D Eggs  from  line  bred  layers.  Parks’ 
ROCKS  strain,  #0  per  100. 


Henry  Ingalls 


Greenville,  N.Y. 


n„„„j  T>  nnL  for  hate  bin  g  from  selected 

rSarrefl  IvOCK  HggS  hens.  #0  per  hundred. 

A.  J.  DAY  It.  8 


Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Ernnooio  RnnLc  LEGHORNS.  Winners  at  Storrs,  Far- 
rldllUdlo  nublth  mingdale  and  Illinois  contests.  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS.  IVestliuiuptoii  Itoacli,  N.Y, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Direct,  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks’  Barred  Rocks.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  From  Free  range  stock. 
Prices  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD.  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  0.  No.  I 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  White  Wyandotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 


LAYERS-White  Wyandotte  MS" 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


W\U.,„„  J.llnn  Regal-Dorcasst’n.  A-l  stock.  Eggs,$1.50 

.  WyandOtteS_l5;$9-100.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falla,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

815  Hundred.  Special  mating,  818  hundred,  pre¬ 
paid,  Strong  chicks,  from  dark  red.  vigorous,  tree 
range,  heavy  producers.  Sat.  guaranteed.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  McClure,  Pa. 


PL;„L„  Dnllalc  Wt  ckoff  Sc  Dan  Young  Breedei^. 

Eggs,  UhlCKS,  PUlletS  ADAM  SCABURV.  8ayrille,  L.  I.  8.  V 

Member  National  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Club. 


Ih*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers> 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  631. 


LONG  ISLAND  village  farm,  four  acres  high, 
clear,  fertile  land,  with  220-feet  front  on 
main  road;  nine-room  house,  very  substantial, 
fine  repair,  also  chicken  house,  work  shop, 
barn;  one  block  from  shore;  right  in  bungalow 
section;  beautiful  view  of  Moriches  Bay;  $7,800, 
terms.  ALLAN  WARRERN,  East  Moriches, 
N.  Y. 


40-ACRE  village  poultry  farm,  coops  for  1,300 
hens,  used  one  season;  board  floors,  running 
water;  7-room  house,  bath,  electricity,  fruits 
and  berries;  bargain  at  $5,800.  MOSES  BAY¬ 
LOR,  Buckley  Ave.,  Oxford,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  abandoned  or  run  down  fann 
with  liveable  house;  option  to  buy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROPERTY  for  sale  —  Lakewood  corner,  two 
acres,  shade  and  lawn;  10-room  house,  two- 
car  garage,  poultry  house;  price  $0,500,  terms; 
more  acreage  if'  desired.  OWNER,  Box  84, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Stnall  farm  or  country  home  suit¬ 
able  for  small  garden  and  few  hens;  must  be 
convenient  to  railroad  in  New  York  commuting 
zone.  ADVERTISER  308,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  the  heart  of1  the  Berkshires, 
one  of  the  best  farms  in  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  100  acres;  new  modern  dairy  barn  for 
50  head;  new  8-room  bungalow;  located  on  con¬ 
crete  State  highway,  half  mile  from  post  office 
and  high  school,  three  miles  from  hustling  city 
of  30,000;  on  this  property  is  one  of  the 
finest  sites  for  a  Summer  home  in  the  State; 
wonderful  view  of  the  Berkshire  Hills;  abund¬ 
ant  supply  of  purest  spring  water,  also  electric 
lights,  gas  and  telephone;  price  very  reason¬ 
able:  address  owner,  ADVERTISER  372,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OWING  to  illness,  lady  will  sell  one  farm,  13 
buildings,  over  155  acres,  and  adjoining  farm 
over  100  acres;  great  sacrifice;  owner,  WAND- 
KA,  Honey  Farms,  Standfordville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 105-aere  apple  orchard,  7,000  10- 
year-old  bearing  trees,  Sta.vmans,  Williams 
Early  Reds,  Yorks,  Grimes  Golden;  selling  ac¬ 
count  ill  health;  on  concrete  road  near  Berlin; 
$11,000  cash,  $11,000  mortgage.  S.  PICKENS, 
Berlin,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  equipped  and  stocked 
with  heavy  laying  strain  White  Leghorns; 
baby  chick  business  and  breeding  plant;  Mam¬ 
moth  incubators,  fine  buildings  and  range;  vil¬ 
lage  water  and  electric  lights;  nine  acres  on 
improved  road;  near  village  line;  good  yeanv 
income;  well  established:  $12,000:  come  and  see 
or  write  YOUNKIN  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted,  also  old 
stamps  used  before  1870  on  the  envelope  or 
off;  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey,  %  gal,  $1.50; 

gallon,  $2.75,  delivered.  HARRY  J.  BORE- 
MAN,  Katonah,  N  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  gal.,  f.o.b, 
cash  with  order.  H.  P.  HALL,  Jericho,  Vi. 

ATPLES — Greenings,  Hubbard  sons,  Baldwins; 

Wholesale  and  retail,  choice  fruit.  GEORGE 
F.  ALLEN,  Phones:  1572-M-BriarclIff,  177-W 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  Millwood,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


UNPOLISHED  or  natural  brown  table  rice,  a 
delicious  and  nutritious  food:  10C  pounds 
choice  unpolished  vice,  so  milled  that  all  cf 
the  heart  is  left  on  in  the  milling:  delivered  in 
double  sacks,  freight  prepaid,  $9.75.  J.  ED. 
CABANISS,  Box  100,  Katy,  Texas. 


PRIVATE  Christian  home  for  elderly  people  or 
child:  best  care;  rates  reasonable.  MRS.  H. 
HARRIS,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 


Legal  Questions 


Foreclosure  of  Mortgage 

A  sold  B  a  farm  on  contract.  A  took 
a  chattel  mortgage  on  B’s  personal  prop¬ 
erty  to  secure  first  payment.  A  sold 
mortgage  to  C.  D  holds  a  first  mortgage 
on  farm  against  A.  D  wants  to  foreclose 
his  mortgage  against  A.  If  he  does  can 
C  collect  his  chattel  mortgage  on  B’s 
personal  property  to  satisfy  a  claim  for 
which  A  cannot  deliver  the  goods? 

R.  M. 

If  B  bought  the  farm  on  a  contract 
and  in  that  contract  assumed  and  agreed 
to  pay  the  mortgage  held  by  D,  then,  of 
course,  the  chattel  mortgage  is  good.  If 
C  is  a  purchaser  of  the  chattel  mortgage 
in  good  faith  and  all  the  records  show 
that  he  is  the  rightful  owner  then  C  can 
foreclose  his  chattel  mortgage  H.  t. 


Joint  Promissory  Note 

I  signed  a  promissory  note  with  my 
husband  concerning  land  he  bought  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  His  homestead  and  this 
land  are  held  jointly,  I  believe;  the  per¬ 
sonal  property,  such  as  stock  machinery, 
etc.,  in  my  name  alone.  Should  I  earn 
money  aside  from  the  farm  work,  such 
as  teaching  school,  writing  or  nursing, 
can  the  holders  of  that  note  attach  my 
salary?  mbs.  j.  m. 

South  Dakota. 

The  promissory  note  which  you  signed 
will  hold  you  as  well  as  your  husband 
for  the  payment  thereof  according  to  its 
terms.  As  a  promissory  note  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  obligation,  any  moneys  that  you 
might  have  or  your  husband  might  have 
would  be  subject  to  a  levy  to  pay  the 
sam,e.  In  other  words,  if  you  should 
teach  school  or  go  out  nursing,  any  in¬ 
come  which  you  derive  from  such  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  business  would  be  subject  to 
the  payment  of  the  note.  Y.  r. 


Naturalization  Questions 

I  am  about  to  take  an  examination  to 
become  a  citizen.  Could  you  give  me  any 
information  on  the  questions  asked  and 
where  I  could  get  the  same?  M.  R. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  set  form  of 
questions  to  be  asked.  Apart  from 
purely  legal  questions  those  asked  will 
be  intended  to  show  intelligence  and 
moral  standards.  In  petition  for  citizen¬ 
ship  the  petitioner  must  set  forth  that  he 
is  not  opposed  to  organized  government, 
or  connected  with  any  organization  op¬ 
posed  to  organized  government,  that  he 
is  not  a  polygamist,  or  a  believer  in  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  and  that  he  abso¬ 
lutely  renounces  all  allegiance  and  fidel¬ 
ity  to  any  foreign  country  of  which  he 
may  be  a  subject.  It  is  usual  to  ask  the 
petitioner  to  give  names  of  President  and 
of  Governor  of  the  State,  or  other  offi¬ 
cials,  or  such  other  questions  as  will 
show  the  general  knowledge. 

Contract  With  Teacher  in 
New  Jersey 

Can  you  tell  me  to  what  degree  the 
relationship  of  a  trustee  and  a  teacher 
extends  in  the  'State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
requires  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  in  a  common  school  district,  to 
legalize  the  contract?  I.  D.  E. 


To  Men  and  Women  who  $ 
were  Cold  Last  Winter  • 


in  aCold  house - 


Plan. NOW  to  be  warm  the  rest  of  your  life— don’t  put  it  off  till  fall. 
Get  in  touch  with  the  STEWART  Dealer  in  your  vicinity  and  find 
out  how  inexpensively  you  can  install  one  of  these  newest  types  of 
Waim  All  Heateis  that  do  away  forever  with  the  bother  of  stoves 

—  with  unsightly  stove¬ 
pipes,  wood  boxes  and 
coal  hods  and  that  best  of 
all— 

Heat  your  whole  house 
thoroughly  and  SAVE 
about  H  A  L  F  your  fuel 
expense.  The 


‘STewarJ 


PIPELESS 
FURNACE 

is  a  big,  powerful,  durable 
furnace  that  includes  ALL 
the  best  features  of  this 
newest  method  of  warm 
air  heating.  Burns  either 
Wood  or  Coal. 

It  is  NOT  expensive  to 
buy  or  to  install  and  it 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

But  BEFORE  you  buy  THIS  or  ANY  heater  for  your  home 
talk  with  the  STEWART  Dealer 

the  STEWART  LINE  includes  MANY  different  types  of  FUR- 
N  AC  IIS  ail(J  Home  Heating  Plants — each  one  of  them  built  to  meet 
a  SI  EC  IF  1C  condition.  In  the  line,  there  is  just  exactly  the  one 
that  will  give  you  the  very  best  possible  satisfaction.  The  STEW¬ 
ART  Dealer  has  made  a  study  of  Home  Heating  and  will  gladly  tell 
you  all  about  the  many  advantageous  features  of  these  furnaces. 
Don’t  wait  till  Fall— Decide  now  so  that  installation  can  be  made 
easily  and  without  hurry  THIS  SPRING  OR  SUMMER. 

I  he  Coupon  Below  is  for  Your  Convenience. 


FULLER  &  WARREN  CO., 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


Makers  cf  the  famous  STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges  and 

Furnaces  Since  1832. 


Special 

Invitation  to 


Clip,  fill  out  and  mail  this  Blank 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  without 
cost  your  SPECIAL  GROUP  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  your  NEW  TYPE  of 
(  )  Furnaces  (  )  Ranges  (  )  Super- 

Heaters  and  Heating  Stoves. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  oat:  lure,  buckwheat.  $6;  two. 

$10.80;  clover.  $7.70;  10  IDs.  within  third 

zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  -wanted, 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


WANTED — To  take  good  boy,  good  home.  L. 
JOHNSON,  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon; 

sugar  in  5  and  10-lb.  pails,  35  cents  per  lb.; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  FLOYD  WOFFEN- 
DEN,  Wilmington,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Dederick  hay  press,  good  condi¬ 
tion  low  price.  E.  A.  CHUBB,  Schuylerville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Delco  light  plant  with  bat¬ 
teries,  32  volts;  in  perfect  condition;  $150 
cash:  and  one  super  hatcher,  hot  water  incuba¬ 
tor,  240-egg  size,  $15.  R.  DeVRIES,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  44,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large-size  Mann  power  bone  cut¬ 
ter  like  new;  will  trade  for  Leghorn  baby 
chick's.  BROOKSIDE  FRUIT  FARM,  Frank  J. 
Fuller,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  products: 

4  gals,  or  more,  $2; 
not  prepaid;  casli  with 
TON,  Irasburg,  Vt. 


syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.; 
sugar,  10-lb.  pail,  $3; 
order.  GEO.  B.  FUL- 


FOR  SALE — Grand  Detour,  24-in.  brush  break¬ 
er,  new;  parts  for  9-18  Case  tractor.  HU¬ 
BERT  D.  GAGE,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


BEES  and  queens — Italian;  none  better:  queens 
guaranteed  purely  mated,  each  $1.25;  two- 
pound  package  with  queen,  $5;  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  VALLEY  BEE  &  HONEY  CO., 
Box  703,  Weslaco,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  bean  poles,  Dahlia  and  to¬ 
mato  stakes,  also  cedar  for  rustic  work;  any 
size  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS — 4800  Wishbone,  4008  Buckeye 
and  oilier  poultry  equipment.  MAPLEWOOD 
POULTRY  FARM,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


There  is  no  law  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  providing  that,  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  of  the  school  district  shall  pass 
upon  a  contract  between  the  trustees  of 
the  school  board  and  a  teacher.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  school 
law : 

“A  board  of  education  may  make  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  engage¬ 
ment  and  employment  of  teachers  and 
principals,  the  terms  and  tenure  of  such 
employment,  and  the  promotion  and  dis¬ 
missal  of  such  teachers  and  principals, 
the  salaries,  and  the  time  and  mode  of 
payment  theerof,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  change,  amend  or  repeal  such  rules 
and  regulations.  The  employment  of  any 
teacher  by  such  board,  and  the  rights  and 
duties  of  such  teacher  with  respect  to 
such  employment,  shall  be  dependent  upon 
and  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  and 
regulations  in  force  with  reference 
thereto.  If  a  board  of  education  shall 
not  have  made  rules  and  regulations  as 
aforesaid,  then  no  contract  between  such 
board  of  education  and  a  teacher  shall 
be  valid  unless  the  same  be  in  writing, 
or  .partly  written  and  partly  printed,  in 
triplicate,  signed  by  the  president  and 
district  clerk  or  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education  and  by  the  teacher.  One  copy 
thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  board  of 
education,  one  copy  with  the  teacher  and 
one  copy  with  the  county  or  city  super¬ 
intendent.” 

From  the  above  you  will  see  that  the 
board  of  education  has  the  power  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  method  of  securing  teachers. 
If  you  are  able  to  prove  that  they  have 
heretofore  employed  their  teachers  with¬ 
out  a  referendum  to  the  voters  and  there 
was  never  a  motion  passed  at  the  school 
board  meeting,  I  believe  you  could  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  putting  the  case  before 
the  people  at  this  time.  h.  b. 


Name  . 
Address 


WANTED — For  adoption  by  Christian  family, 
bright  boy,  American  or  British:  age  prefer¬ 
ably  four  to  ten.  J.  CARRUTHERS,  Route  1, 
Eden,  Md. 


TO  ENJOY  the  delicious  flavor  of  Vermont 
maple  sugar  in  its  most  appetizing  form  try 
Story’s  pure  maple  cream;  a  10-oz.  package  sent 
prepaid  for  35  cents.  L.  L.  STORY,  East  Fair- 
field,  Vt. 


BUTTER  wanted:  wish  a  small  quantity  of 
good  grass  butter  for  family  use:  four  pounds 
a  month.  WALTER  A.  THACHER,  Maysland- 
ing,  N.  J. 


M APLENUT  fudge,  75c  lb. ;  first  run  syrup, 
$2.75  gal.;  later  runs,  $2  gal.;  not  prepaid; 
price  list  free.  OAKLAND  FARM,  Route  2, 
Woodstock,  Vt. 


LADIES — In  that  tangled  box  of  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


WILL  party  that  hired  Robert  Young  of 
Wayne,  N.  J.,  as  poultryman  or  herdsman 
through  advertisement  in  Rural  New-Yorker, 
February  13,  communicate  with  me;  very  im¬ 
portant.  H.  VAN  PELT,  Gen.  Del.,  West 
New  York,  N.  J. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  $2.20;  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Children,  three  to  six  years,  to 
board;  first  grade  taught:  experienced  teach¬ 
er;  country  home.  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c:  red  hickory.  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


False  Teeth 

Klutch  holds  them  tight 

can  t  drop,  can  t  chafe,  ean’t  be  “played  with  ”  and 
not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  Yon  can  eat,  talk, 'laugh 
we  i  y°u  ever  did  with  your  natu¬ 
ral  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months  of  joy. 

Our  claim  for  Klutch  sounds  extravagant  but  it’s 
the  simple  truth.  To  prove  it,  let  us  mail  vou 
a  box  without  deposit  or  payment  of  any 

^  .  G,AAer-30day!?  tria1’  if  you  ale  not  satisfied 
that  Klutch  is  worth  its  price,  don’t  pay  us  a  cent 
It  satisfied ,  send  us  50c.  You  shall  be  the  judge.' 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2118,  Elmira,  New  York 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 
For  sale  by " 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 

333  W„  30th  St..  N.  V. 
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HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 


50 


100  500  1000 


$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

Rocks.  4.00 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

140 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  23 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

S.  C.  Anconas.  S.  C.  &  K.  C.  R.  I.  Beds,  Brd.  Bocks.  ’  ““ 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minoreas,  Buff  &  White  Bocks . .  4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons - -  - , -  . 

Assorted  Chicks  (heavy  and  light  breeds)  $10  per  100 

C.et  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth  any 
chick  buyer’s  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  AVENUE  S  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

"Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From" 


WHITE  TODAY 
SAVE  MONEY 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure  bred 
stock.  Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock. 

Order  today  and  feel  safe.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  postpaid  on!  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns . $3.75  $7.25  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas .  4.00  7.50  14.00  66.50  126.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas.tV.A  Bi  d.  Bocks,  S.C.&B.C.  Beds  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00  _ _ 

■  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  4.25  8.25  16.00  75  00  145.00  IMMEDIATE 

White  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.75  17.00  77.00  cuidment 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs .  7.00  13.00  25.00  115.00  anirmcill 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited .  3.50  6.50  12.00  60.00  120.00  ORDER  TODAY 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited .  3.00  5.5.0  10.00  50.00  100.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


500,000  National  Gruarauteedl  Chich.s 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having  free  range.  Smith 


hatched. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Mixed  or  broilers  . 

$6.00 

$11 

$53 

$100 

Araer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

. 3.50 

0.75 

13 

02 

120 

Holly-Tanered  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  ... 

7.25 

14 

67 

130 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  White  Rocks  . . . . 
Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 

7.75 

15 

72 

140 

8.50 

10 

77 

150 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minoreas,  Buff  Orpingtons  5.09 

9.25 

18 

S7 

170 

Pekin  ducklings,  Turkey  eggs.  Six  other 

breeds.  Order  now. 

Get 

chicks 

when  wanted.  100%  live  arrival.  Bank  ref.  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


HORO-BRED’cmcKs 


“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  highj 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  120  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  hatchery,  201  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


r  genera* 
ed  high  a 
:onas,  A 
live 

A 


4  fit 


Ollio’S  Best”  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 


fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25 

Whits  Leghorns  . . $3.50 

Barred,  White  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds .  4.00 

White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp. . . .  4.25 
Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.00. 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Bef.:  Van  Wert 
delivery,  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  E.  F.  D.  4A, 


bred  males. 

50  100  500  1000 

$7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 
7.75  lo.OO  72  50  140.00 

8.00  16.00  77.50  150. 0C 

Order  from  this  ad.  We 
National  Bank.  100%  live 

VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


let  as  send  you  this 


50 


100 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS — Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by 
pert  approved  b?  Ohio  State  University. 

Prices  on  (Postpaid) —  25 

Wh.,  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.75 

Wh.  Brd  and  Buff  Bocks,  S.  C.  &  B.  C.  B.  I.  Beds....  4.25 

Blk.  Minoreas,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons .  4.50 

Blk.  Lar.gshans,  Light  Brahmas . 5.50 

Assorted  chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  todnv  for  catalog,  or  order 
from  this  ad.  THE  SOUTH  KENTON  PLTRY  FARM.  BOX  13.  KENTON. 
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Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  vears.  Free  range  flocks  in 
best  of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Catalog 
free.  Prices  low,  quality  considered, 

ilgate  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  Y,  Holgale.  Ohio 

iunshine  Baby  Chicks  PP™SS  AS  FOLLOvys 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $7.00 
Barred  Bocks 
W.  Wyandottes 
i  R.  I.  Beds 
Heavy  Mixed 
i  Light  Mixed 

1  Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  y ou 
,  can  remit  one-fourtli  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 

ouauty  Chicks  at  Utility  Prices 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12c  each 

Barred.  White  and  Partridge  Bocks  14c  each 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  14c  each 

Black  Minoreas  and  Anconas  13c  each 

Buff  OrpingtonsandS.L.  Wyandottes  15c  each 
Chicks  are  all  fromliigh  producing  flocks  that  have  been 
carefully  culled  forcolor,  type  and  egg  production.  Free 
from  disease  and  guaranteed  100%  alive  upon  arrival. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  further  information.  No  or¬ 
der  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Lock  Box  201,  leipsic,  Ohio 

BOY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON 
VIALES  head  our  No.  1  flocks  of  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Also  Chicks  from  good. 
pure.selectedBarron  Strainflocksata  low¬ 
er  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected,  heavy 
laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  KJ.Reds. 
Reasonable  prices.  JKKSItX  black. 
IANT  CHICKS.  Get  Catalog,  full  particulars 
;  once  Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
M  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

s  T  R  O  N  G 

Hardy  Chicks 

Produced  in  the  Famous  SHENAN¬ 
DOAH  VALLEY.  VA., from  Free-range 
BRE0-T0-LAY  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rock  and  R..  I.  Reds. 
Hatehed-To-Live-And-Gro.  Try 
’em.  Write  today  for  prices  and  Cir¬ 
cular.  Valley  View  Poultry  Farms 
Box  202  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 

ARRED  ROCKS 
„.  1.  REDS  AND 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

TONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS! 


\ctTTANr  Valley  Chicks 


THE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
theboxwhen  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  del’y  guaranteed. 


PoHtpuld  prices  on  : 

S-  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Hocks.  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Hocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Chicks 


25 
$3.75 
4.25 
4  75 
3.00 


fiO 

too 

$6.75 

$12.50 

7.75 

14  50 

8.75 

16.50 

5.50 

10,00 

and  prices  on 

larger  lots  free  on  request  —Write  Now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY ,  Box  104,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

200,000  CHICKS  1926 

ONE  MATING  ONLY -THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds— Lowest  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  eio’nn 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  3>1»3.UU 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  14.00  67.50 

Thompson  Strain 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted  12.00  55.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranleed.  Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  RICHFIELD?  PA° 


1000 

$120 

130 

105 


BABY 


high  BABY 


CHIX  KOSTER  QUALITY  CH1X 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Our  flocks  are  all  healthy,  free  range  stoek  and 
have  been  culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  size 
and  egg  production.  Don’t  be  misled  in  paj-ing  high 
prices  for  inferior  chix  as  we  have  been  carefully  hand¬ 
ling  our  breeders  for  years.  Our  prices  are:  White 
Leghorns,  $13  per  100;  500  for  $62.50;  1.000  for  $120. 
Rooks  are  $14  per  100  ;  500  for  $67.50  ;  1,000  for  $130, 
R.  I.  Reds,  $15  per  100;  500  for  $72.50;  1,000  for  $140. 
Older  from  ad.  KOSTF.lt  POl’LTItY  KAlt.ll,  Laurel,  l)cla. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $20  PER  100 

BARRED  AN0  WHITE  ROCKS.  W  HITE  WYANDOTTES  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MIN0RCAS,  BROWN  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED  ANCONAS. 

20.000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing 
free  range  stoek  under  Cornell  University  inspec¬ 
tion.  100#  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  Walden,  N  Y. 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  for  Egg  Production, 

Prices  per  Hundred 

M  Mar.  &  Apr.  May  June  July 

Mixed  *11  *10  *9  *8 

ft  HI  I  Wh.&Br.  Leg.  13  11  10  9 

VfllA  Barred  Rocks  14  18  1*  tl 

R.  I.  Reds  15  14  18  13 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  kc  per  chick,  Orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  k,c  per  chick; orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  le  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand- 
lingstamp.  Letus  book  your  order  early.  Reference  liicii- 
lield  Bank.  Junlutu  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  1  a. 


Arrangement  of  Brooder- 
house 

How  many  chickens  can  I  accommo¬ 
date  in  a  house  size  13  ft.  8  in.  by  11  ft. 

4  in.  It  is  not  a  regular  chicken-house 
but  formerly  a  kitchen.  The  people  liv¬ 
ing  here  before  me  used  it  as  a  chicken- 
house,  tout  never  had  a  floor  put  in.  Do 
you  advise  laying  a  cement  floor  with 
two  thicknesses  of  wood  flooring  on  top 
to  make  it  damp  and  rat-proof.  Do  you 
think  there  will  fee  any  danger  of  disease 
inside  and  out  in  the  run?  I  have  or¬ 
dered  100  day-old  chicks.  Which  is  the 
best  place  to  set  the  (brooder  stove,  in 
the  center  or  near  the  side  of  the  house? 

Basking  Ridge,  N  J.  R.  M. 

This  room  would  accommodate  up  to 
500  chicks,  as  many,  or  more,  than  you 
should  keep  together  upon  one  brooder 
heater.  I  should  put  in  a  concrete  floor 
without  the  boarding  over  it.  If  well 
covered  with  litter,  this  will  be  suitable 
for  the  chicks  and  will  be  ratproof.  Dan¬ 
ger  from  disease,  inside  and  out,  will 
come  from  infection  from  previous  occu¬ 
pants.  If  poultry  has  been  kept  before, 
the  most  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfec¬ 
tion  you  can  give  will  be  advisable.  Place 
the  stove  near  the  center,  or  at  least  well 
away  from  any  wall,  and  have  several 
inches  of  open  space  about  the  smoke 
pipe  where  it  goes  through  a  wooden  wall  j 
or  roof.  The  pipe  should  extend  a  foot 
or  more  above  the  roof,  or  above  the  j 
highest  part  of  the  roof  if  it  does  not 
go  through  the  peak.  m.  b.  d. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  March  13,  1926: 

Week  Total 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  71  072 

Ontario  Agri.  Col..  Canada .  71  818 

The  Ferguson  Farm,  Tenn .  101  718 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  88  994 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  89  1385 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  74  809 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  78  1258 

Barred  Rock  Chicken  Farm,  N.  J .  18  394 

Mt.  Kemble  Pltrv  Farm,.  N.  J .  82  1259 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  88  736 

Forsgate  Farm.  N.  J .  43  859 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . .  101  684 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J .  86  659 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  U.  Matthews,  Del .  105  973 

John  Hall,  N.  J .  90  1359 

Chas.  W.  Creasy.  Pa .  86  810 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock 
Andrew  Petro,  Pa .  79  773 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss.  N.  J .  34  016 

Ivilbourn  H.  &  P.  Farm,  Mich .  83  542 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Lambert  &-  Sked,  N.  J .  83  840 

Aseutney  F’arms,  Vt .  73  1054 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  45  407 

White  Leghorns 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  F.  Farm.  N.  J .  95  1237 

DeVries  G.  Pltry  Farm,  Mich .  97  1112 

Stonleigli  Farms.  N.  Y .  51  1196 

Norcross  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  84  753 

Wellward  Farm,  N.  Y .  26  1075 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  98  1222 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio .  90  1002 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  92  794 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 84  910 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  80  1276 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J .  72  672 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  53  1249 

High  view  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  97  806 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y .  74  587 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  101  1256 

S.  Olsen.  N.  J .  93  893 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley.  Mich .  85  1036 

Whitacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  07  579 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  80  875 

S.  C.  Price,  Pa .  88  1035 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  70  904 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  89  748 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  54  508 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  103  1159 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  92  847 

Karols  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  58  751 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  107  1134 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,.  N.  J .  92  731 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr..  Wash .  104  1468 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  72  810 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  83  1246 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  59  519 

C.  G.  Parker,  N.  Y .  78  1026 

Wm.  P.  Flint,  N.  J .  89  925 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  84  088 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J .  91  1103 

Golden  Oaks  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  25  583 

Engleside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  80  1032  | 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  N.  J .  73  613 

A.  Turrin,  N.  J .  82  703 

Broad  View1  Farm,  N.  J .  73  748 

Feinderf  Farm,  E.  P.  Nief,  Mgr.,  N.  J  01  1079 

Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  79  1269 

Audley  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  57  473 

Wene  Farms.  N.  J .  83  758 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  J .  75  732 

Kostenbaden  Bros.,  N.  J .  77  549 

Henry  Rapp.  Jr.,  N.  J .  87  935 

Rocky  wood  Farm,  N.  J .  87  553 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  102  937 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . w..  39  725 

F.  C.  Lawlenberger,  N.  J .  58  1042 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J .  87  1041 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  08  092 

H.  Rapp.  Sr.,  N.  J .  103  1075 

Butler  Poultry  Farms,  N.  J .  84  942 

David  Fox,  N.  J .  71  735 

Monmouth  Co.  Jr.  Pltry  Clubs,  N.  J..  72  982 

Ernest  J  Bear,  N.  J .  96  789 

Oakwood  Farms,  W  C.  Weeks,  N.  J..  20  579 

Fairfield  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J... .  73  005 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J .  104  1153 

A.  K.  Holimann,  Nanuet,  N.  Y .  78  717 

H.  Westervelt,  N.  J .  102  1093 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J .  97  801 

John  Cray,  N.  J .  101  898 

Maplewood  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J .  79  713 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.  .  61  714 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  105  1303 

United  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  80  811 

G.  Lelbach,  N.  J .  87  484 

Turrell  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  77  731 

Weiman  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  80  758 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  86  575 

Square  Deal  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  66  722 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  71  603 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm.  Ohio .  72  017 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farms,  N.  Y .  55  135 


Total .  7801  80013 
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CHICKS 

PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Vigorous  !  Healthy ! 
Prolific  !  Low  Priced  l 
Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

CN!  Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


& 

I 


money- 


No  matter  whether^ 
you  have  ever 
bought  baby  chicks  or 
not  —  don’t  order  1926 
chicks  until  you  have  read  this  book. 

Written  in  response  to  hundreds  of 
requests  for  such  a  book,  it  contains 
information  that  will  enable  any 
poultryman  to  select  the  kind  of 
chicks  that  will  produce  bigger 
profits. 

Write  for  it  now.  It  takes  the 
risk  out  of  buying  chicks.  At  one 
reading  it  will  give  you  the  same 
knowledge  that  the  most  successful 
poultrymen  have  taken  years  to 
obtain  through  experience. 

Send  for  it  today.  Sent  free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Springfield,  Mass.  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Address  Dept.  9 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGH0RNS-REDS-R0CKS 

MEADOW  BROOK  chicks  are  making  money  for 
others— they  will  make  money  for  you.  Many  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  will  testify  that  they  feel 
safe  in  buying  our  chicks  because  they  are  all  we 
represent  them— Healthy,  Thrifty,  and  True  to  Type. 


NOW! 


Order  your  March  and  April  Chicks 


NOW! 


MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Batoy  CLiicKs 


26 

60  - 

100 

600 

1000 

White  Leghorns 

$3.60 

$6.50 

$12 

$60 

$116 

Brown  Leghorns 

4  00 

7.00 

13 

65 

120 

Barred  Rocks 

4.00 

7  60 

14 

65 

125 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

4.50 

8.00 

15 

70 

130 

Silver-l’c’d  Wyandottes  6.00 

9.00 

17 

80 

— 

Assorted  Chicks 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

90 

White  Leghorns, 

Special  Matings 

. 

. 

16c  each 

Barred  Rocks,  Special  Matings 

- 

- 

18c  each 

100 %  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed— Order  from  Ad  or 
Write  for  Circular 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  Richfield,  Pa. 


Brookside  Chicks 

White  Leghorns— Barred  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds 
1  have  been  supplying  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  with  chicks  lor  years  and  this  sea¬ 
son  1  am  better  equipped  than  ever.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  hatching  experience  enables  me 
to  produce  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  SergeantsviUe,  N.  J. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


'QUALITY  CHIX’* 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 
Rocks,  Reds.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minoreas,  Mixed 
(cheaper)  all  from  free-range,  healthy  stock 

$15  per  100 ;  50c  extra  per  100  for  postage 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  STOCK.  THOUSANDS  HATCHING  DAILY 
Leghorns  ;  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  $10  per  ICO 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minoreas  18  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  20  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10  per  100 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Bettor  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying 
our  chicks  Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and 
vitality.  Satisfaction  guara’t’d.  Send  for  our  chick  folder. 
Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  Phone  1604 


H’nrh  Rrorio  Phiolec  At  fair  prices.  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 

nign  braae  uniCKS  REDS  wyandottes,  anconas. 

BLACK  GIANTS.  Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

CHAS.  TAYLOR  Bax  R  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


7b t  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 


In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 


I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  milking  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  $4.75 ;  or  pure  Aluminum,  $t>.25,' 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  “Poultry  Helps” 


I.  PUTNAM 
Route  464-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


I  Until  you  get  this  catalog  and  see  the  many  superior 
features  of  SOL -HOT  WICKLESS  Oil  Burning 
Brooders.  No  wicks  to  trim — no  smoke — no  trouble 
and  yet  it  COSTS  LESS  than  others  are  asking  for 
old  fashioned  wick  burners.  Equipped  with  Safety 
Screen — no  fire  hazard;  Nonbreakable  Steel  Oil 
Container — Instant  Oil  Level  Adjustment;  20  exclu¬ 
sive  superior  features.  Why  not  get  the  BEST 
i  when  it  costs  LESS.  Send  for  Free  Catalog  NOW. 

H.  M.  Sheer  Co.,  Dept.  63*  Quincy ,  Ill. 


Oyster  Shell  meal 

For  Afore  and 
Better  Eggs 

Used  all  of  the  time  in 
the  North  American  Egg 
Laying  Competitions. 
Fed  to  Hens  and  Chicks, 
because  faster  assimila¬ 
tion  makes  more  eggs 
and  faster  growth. 
Specially  prepared  from 
selected  oyster  shells. 
Used  in  either  dry  or 
wet  mash.  If  your  dealer 
cannotsupply  you — send 
us  his  name  and  $1.00  for 
100-lb.  bag  F,  O.  B.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
Sole  Manufacturers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(REG  USA) 


-  GENUINE 

,  OYSTER  SHELL; 

MEAL 

r°R  MASH  MIXING 


MARVEL 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

Coal  Stove  Brooders 

Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

EXTRAORDINARY  HEATERS 

with  canopies  up  to  72  inches  for  big 
estates  and  voluminous  brooding. 

BROILERS  IN  SIX  WEEKS 
Sol  Hot  Blue  Flame  OIL 
BURNERS  also  Electric 
BROODERS 

Prices  delivered  yolir  station 

Dealers,  Agents,  Breeders 
write  for  catalog 

Liberty  Marvel  Co. 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Phila, 


CLEAN  BONE  MEAId 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 

Ton  $35.00  |  Ton  $20.00  2  Bags  $5.00 

Pure,  sweet,  clean;  free  from  disease 
germs.  Feed  if,  to  every  growing  animal 
and  plant.  Gives  wonderful  results 
with  liens,  pigs,  calves,  lawns,  fruits 
and  flowers.  Descriptive  folder. 

2  Bags  BEEF  SCRAI’and  d>i  n  ryj- 

3  Bags  Bone  Meal  for  «P  i-  /  O 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


WENARIU. 


Trade  mark 

GARBOLINEUM 


Applied  Once 
a  Year 


^^Recommended 


Highly 


or 

Money 
Refunded! 


Write  for  Circulars 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 

Dept  210  Milwaukee,  W  is. 


Questions  About  Pigeons 

I  am  a  new  beginner  with  pigeons.  I 
have  22  birds  or  had ;  all  look  well  one 
day,  and  next  morning  one  was  dead.  One 
more  does  not  act  right ;  seems  to  breathe 
heavily  and  if  it  flies  it  is  short  of  wind. 
I  keep  their  house  clean  and  give  them 
grit,  charcoal  and  cracked  feed.  They 
are  in  good  flesh.  Their  fly  is  60  ft. 
long  and  15  ft.  high.  How  do  you  tell 
male  from  female  before  they  mate? 
What  kind  of  nest  do  you  think  best? 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  c. 

Although  pigeons  usually  have  fewer 
ailments  than  chickens  we  must  realize 
that  when  they  are  kept  in  confinement 
it  is  necessary  to  supply  them  with  every¬ 
thing  they  requine  for  health,  growth  and 
reproduction,  and  failing  to  do  this  will 
surely  result  in  “something  going  wrong” 
sooner  or  later.  If  you  are  feeding  a 
good  grain  mixture  of  whole  corn,  wheat, 
kaffir  corn,  peas,  millet  and  hemp  or  its 
equivalent,  and  provide  a  continuous  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh,  clean  water  besides  pigeon 
grit,  crushed  shells  and  charcoal  your 
birds  should  be  in  good  physical  condi¬ 
tion.  Only  the  best  quality  feeds  should 
be  used,  as  pigeons  are  very  susceptible 
to  disease  which  may  be  caused  from 
moldy  or  damaged  grain  of  any  kind. 

When  you  see  a  bird  which  does  not 
act  properly  examine  its  throat  for 
canker,  as  that  might  cause  difficult 
breathing  which  you  mention.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  common  ailments  of 
pigeons  and  is  caused  by  musty  grain, 
drafts  or  colds  caused  by  other  tinhealth- 
ful  conditions.  I  would  feed  rather 
sparingly  for  awhile,  especially  of  corn 
and  hemp,  and  treat  the  canker  by  dip¬ 
ping  a  piece  of  cotton  into  some  ichfliyol 
and  swabbing  the  bird’s  throat  once  or 
twice  a  day.  Do  not  allow  any  to  run 
down  the  bird’s  throat.  Once  a  week  put 
one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  pint  of 
drinking  water.  This  acts  as  a  tonic  and 
disinfectant. 

For  nests  pigeons  require  two  for  each 
pair,  or  what  is  usually  called  a  double 
nest,  as  both  male  and  female  set  part  of 
the  time.  These  are  made  in  banks  four 
nests  high  and  as  long  as  required,  each 
nest  being  11  x  12  in.  high,  with  a  parti¬ 
tion  between,  but  connected  in  front  with 
a  running  board  6  in.  wide.  This  run¬ 
ning  board  is  partitioned  off  from  the 
next  pair  of  nests  with  a  solid  partition. 
All  bottoms  of  nests  are  made  movable 
so  as  to  be  easily  taken  out  for  cleaning. 

There  are  many  signs  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  s^ex  of  pigeons.  Usually  the  male 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  female  and  has 
a  coarser  look,  thicker  neck  and  larger 
legs  and  feet.  The  best  way,  however, 
to  tell  the  sex  is  to  watch  the  actions  of 
the  birds  in  their  everyday  life.  The 
male  will  usually  get  in  the  nest  and  call 
his  mate  by  long  cooing  monotonous 
sounds,  when  they  are  mating  just  prior 
to  building  a  nest.  The  male  will  fight 
quicker  and  harder  than  a  female.  A 
male  will  whirl  clear  around  when  he  is 
cooing  on  the  floor  or  in  the  fly  pen, 
while  the  female  only  turns  a  quarter  or 
half  way  round.  A  male  will  strut  along 
after  another  bird  and  coo  and  drag  his 
tail  on  the  ground,  walking  around  in  a 
proud,  prancing  way  with  his  head  up 
and  his  neck  swelled  out.  A  female  acts 
more  docile  and  carries  her  body  more 
horizontally,  doing  very  little  cooing  or 
strutting.  As  a  result  the  ends  of  the 
tail  feathers  of  the  male  become  v;erv 
much  worn  and  soiled,  while  those  of  the 
female  remain  in  perfect  conditionn. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Open  Front  or  Closed  House 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  new  poul¬ 
try-house  and  would  like  to  get  your 
opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
open  fronts  and  closed  house,  w.  c.  P. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

The  open  front  type  of  house  has  long 
been  used  and  has  become  the  generally 
accepted  type,  though  this  is  no  evidence 
that  other  systems  may  not  be  equal  or 
even  superior  to  it.  It  is  a  matter  which 
you  will  have  to  decide  for  yourself,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  amount  that 
you  are  willing  to  spend  upon  the  pro¬ 
posed  ‘building.  M.  B.  D. 


Egg-eating-  Hens 

What  will  stop  hens  from  eating  their 
eggs?  ^  A.  E.  s. 

Oanajoharie,  N.  Y. 

We  wish  we  knew  ;  it  is  a  great  prob¬ 
lem,  though,  at  the  present  prices  of 
eggs,  it  doesn’t  matter  so  much  after  all. 
In  a  small  flock,  the  hen  or  liens  that 
eat  the  eggs  may  usually  he  detected 
after  a  little  watching  hv  their  actions 
about  the  nests  and  possibly  by  streaks 
of  yellow  yolks  upon  their  faces  or  beaks. 
Frequently  only  one  or  two  birds  have 
the  habit.  If  found,  the  culprits  can  he 
removed  for  a  few  days  and  reasoned 
with  as  to  the  enormity  of  their  crime. 
A  very  potent  argument  may  be  found  in 
a  sharp  ax.  Turning  the  flock  out  of 
doors,  if  it  has  been  confined,  will  usually 
break  up  the  practice.  Eggs  should  he 
gathered  frequently,  nests  darkened, 
blown  shells  filled  with  red  popper,  a 
little  vinegar  mixed  with  the  mash  and 
other  well  known  remedies  applied.  They 
may  all  he  needed,  hut  the  first  measures 
that  we  have  recommended  are,  we  think, 
most  effectual.  M.  B.  D. 


OE L-O-GLA SS  is  the  only  glass  sub¬ 
stitute  that  has  a  tough  wire  mesh 
base.  IT  IS  NOT  A  CLOTH  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  coated  cloth  ma¬ 
terials.  It  is  more  transparent  than 
cloth  and  therefore  lets  through  more 
of  .'the  stimulating  Ultra-Violet  rays  of 
the  snn. 

It  will  pay  you  in  many  ways  to  use 
OEL-O-GLA'SS  for  your  poultry  houses 
and  scratch  sheds.  Because  it  is  un¬ 
breakable  you  do  not  have  to  constantly 
replace  broken  windows.  It  is  so  dur¬ 


able  you  can  use  it  over  and  over  again 
season  after  season.  It  lets  through  so 
much  of  the  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the 
sun  that  your  chicks  will  grow  faster 
and  healthier  and  will  lay  more  eggs. 

Be  sure  to  insist  on  genuine  CEL-O- 
GLASS  if  you  want  real  economy.  If 
your  hardware  or  supply  dealer  cannot 
furnish  you  with  CEL-O-GLASS,  send 
us  $3  for  ia  3  foot  by  6  foot  trial  roll, 
postpaid.  Only  one  to  each  person. 
Write  for  instructive  folder  No.  28. 


*RODUCTS  INCORPORATED,  21  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City 

CEL-OGLASS 


Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


MAGIC  BROODER 


agents  wanted 


UNITED  BROODER  CO. 

301  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  only  brooder  with  a 
gas  chamber.  Famous  for 
high-grade  construction; 
large  coal  capacity;  non¬ 
clinker  grate,  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  draft  regulation;  im¬ 
proved  thermostats;  slide 
for  cleaning  smoke  flue. 
The  Magic  is  positively 
chill-proof,  fire-proof,  gas- 


Write  for  free  Catalogue. 


;  proof  and  dependable. 
j  Grows  chicks  at  a  profit. 
Sold  on  30  days  guarantee. 


Write  for  particulars 
about  our  new  roof 
pipe.  A  wonderful  in¬ 
vention. Catches  all  con¬ 
densation  above  roof. 


28,000  EGG  CAPACITY 

January  BUCKEYE  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS  ^Ir0.? 

consists  of  120  officially  trapnested  hens  all 


Started  in 


We  sell  first-class  chicks  only  and  guar¬ 
antee  full  count  delivery.  They  must  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  he  pleased  with  them.  High  flock 
averages  are  the  keynote  to  success  with 
any  (lock,  large  or  small.  Pedigreed  males 
are  the  foundation  to  higher  egg-production 
and  we  have  them.  There  is  no  male  bird 
used  in  our  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
with  an  official  trapnest  record  of  less  than 
200  eggs  on  the  male  side  and  253-267  eggs 
on  the  female  side.  Our  parent  flock  which 

March . 22c 

April . 20c 


with  records  above  200  eggs  are  mated  to 
males  with  seven  years’  trapnest  record  be¬ 
hind  them;  on  the  male  side  nothing  below 
300  eggs  and  on  the  female  side  nothing 
below  292,  293  and  295  eggs.  If  you  want 
good  chicks  place  your  orders  early  as  there 
are  only  a  few  thousand  more  left.  We  are 
two-thirds  booked  up.  Our  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  as  good  as  anyone  can  have.  Our 
prices  are: 

May .  18c 

June . 16c 


Special  Matings  a  matter  of  correspondence 

NEW  HOME  FARM  HATCHERIES,  R.F.D  3,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


LTH  YEAR.  For  16  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  quality.  Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  has  been 
selected  and  leg-banded  by  experts  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 
of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU  KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGH¬ 
EST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER’S  CHICKS.  No  guess 
work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would  produce 
them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our 
Hocks  and  RELIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers. 
Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  our  combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this 
season.  Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


OHIO 

Accredited 


1,000,000  Full  Blooded  “American”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT  HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  on- 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . . . 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . ...  6.75 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  7.25 

Tanered  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  Aneonas  .  7.75 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  White  Rocks  .  8.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minoreas  .  9.25 

Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  White  Orpingtons,  Golden  Wyandottes .  13.00 

Catalogue  Free— White  Pekin  Ducklings— Turkey  eggs— Custom  hatching— Order  chicks  now.  5%  cash  dis¬ 
count  on  all  orders  received  and  paid  in  full  30  days  before  chicks  ate  wanted.  Selected  Free  Range  Breeders 
—100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  are  not  chick  brokers — we  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Reference:  Our- 
wensville  National  Bank,  Curwensville,  Pa.  AMERICAN  CH1CKERIES,  Box  210,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$6.00 

$11 

$53 

S100 

13 

62 

120 

.  7.25 

14 

67 

130 

.  7.75 

15 

72 

140 

.  8.25 

16 

77 

150 

.  9.25 

18 

S7 

170 

13.00 

25 

122 

240 

Niagara  Chicks  &  Dux 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  Northern  New  York.  Strong,  healthy, 
hardy  purebreds.  Hogan  tested,  high-producing  breeding  stock. 
Varieties  Prices  on — 

Leyhorus,  White,  Brown,  and  Buff  . $6.75 

Aneonas  . .  7.25 

H.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minoreas  .  7.75 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Lanyshans  .  9.25 

Whito  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black  Giants  . 18.50 

Assorted  Chicks  . .  ..  6.50 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  1 
Barred  Rox  and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today. 

free  if  you  wish.  Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today, 'we’ll  treat  you  right 

NIAGARA  FOULTRY  FARM,  Box  302,  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


-  50 

100 

500 

1000 

$(3.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

15.00 

72.00 

1 40.00 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

35.00 

140.00 

1 1.00 

52.50 

105.00 

hite  Leghorns,  Shepps  -s  Aneonas,  Parks 

100%  live 

delivery  guaranteed. 

Circular 

623 


April  3,  1926 
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Development  of  o 


ir  Pekin  Ducks. 


rms,  Theresa 


‘Jbc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Poor  Laying  Ration 


eeks 


mr  .1  n  1  •  n  1  Ten  weeks  old  ducklings  weigh  6  pounds;  young  drakes  reach 

Mammoth  rekin  DUCKS  9  pounds  by  Thanksgiving.  Our  breeders  are  not  kept  in  idle¬ 
ness,  they  have  to  work  for  a  living.  The  only  time  we  feed  them  is  at  night.  This  gives 
us  ducklings  with  plenty  of  stamina. 

Strong  Pekin  Babv  Ducklings . 12,  $4.80,  2o,  $9,  50,  $1<_,  100,  $3- 

. n  '  n  1  Best  layers  of  all.  One  of  our  ducks  layed  276  eggs  in  2<6  con- 

lndian  Kunner  Ducks  secutive  days,  another  280  eggs  in  her  first  year.  They  are  also 
great  foragers  and  can  turn  any  worthless  swamp  into  a  well-paying  piece  of  laud. 

Strong  Indian  Kunner  Ducklings . 12,  $4.50;  25,  $8.50;  50,  $16;  100,  $30 

Closelv  culled,  well-kept  flocks.  Bred  for 

Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  «**  productmn.^An^income  of  about  $5  per 

Finest  Quality  Baby  Chicks . 25,  $4;  50,  $7.25;  100,  $l¥;  500,  $62;  1,000,  $120 

Our  breeders  have  been  carefully  inspected  with  the  aid  of  an  expert  appointed  by  the  poultry 
department  of*  Cornell  University.  We  pay  postage  on  all  shipments  and  guarantee  safe 
arrival.  No  C.  O.  D.  Please  send  money-order  or  check, 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  Theresa.  Jefferson  Co..  New  York 


Our  Modern  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks — They  Cost  No  More 

Front  stock  selected  and  leg-banded  by  men  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio 
State  University.  Write  for  free  catalog.  100  500  1000 

White  and  Barred  Bocks.  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds . . . $15.00  $72.50  $140.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites - 16.00  77.50  150.00 

S  C  Anconas,  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Assorted  (All  Breeds)  . -10c  each  straight 

Assorted  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  . 12c  each  straight 

Bank  reference.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  j 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  56,  MX.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


)40  ^Incubator  $1 775 
30  Days  Trial  1J~ 


Freight  Paid  east  of  Rockies,  Hot 
water  copper  tanka,  dou' 
ble walls, dead  airspace, 
double  glass  doors,  all 
set  up,  ready  to  use. 

WithBrooder,  *18.95 
-180-Egg, *15.95,  with  Brooder 
*21  .15,  250 -Egg  Incubator, 

*22.75.  Send  for  FREE  Catalog  or  order  direct. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.,  Box  130  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


Both 
Ma* 

;  chines 
f  Made  of 
California 
Redwood 


_ ip 

Brooder 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Only  a  pamphlet,  but  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  to  anyone  raising  chickens. 
Sent  FREE.  Write  for  it  to 

GREENE  CHICK  FEED  CO. 

1  Spring  Street  Marblehead,  Mass. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


25 


S.  C.  White  Leg. .$8.25 
8.  C.  Broivn  Leg..  8.25 
8.  C.  Bar.  Rocks..  8.75 
Mixed .  2.76 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery, 
paid.  Order  from  adv.  or  circular  free. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


60 

$6  25 
6.26 

7.25 

6.25 


100 

$12 

12 

14 

10 

Post- 


BARR0N-H0LLYW00D  BREEDERS  M  A  T  E  D  TO 

COCKERELS  FROM  CERTIFIED  STOCK.  Circular, 
NAUV00  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  0,  I  Etters,  Pa, 

r'ki.lrc  from  heavy  Laying  Strains  of  Rocks 
JHabylniCKS  and  Reds,  $14;  White  Leghorns, 
*12:  Mixed,  $9.  Special  prices  on  500  lots. 

MITCHELL’S  REUABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa. 

S.  C.  English  White  Leghorns 

Barred  Rock  and  Reds. 

Be  sure  and  get  my  prices. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICK 

CLOYD  NIEMOND 


Chicks 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes.  Send 
for  price  list.  A.O.  M0FLER,  Twin  Brook  Farm.  Slr1wkerrjRid9a.P1. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  1  2c.  Barred 

Rocks,  1 8c.  Red.  14c.  Safe  delivery  guar’td.  , 

Circular  free.  II.  8.  IUUT,  McAlisterville.  Pb 

y-..,  ,|Airp  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12e,  from  our  free 
■  Hit  K  S  range  flock.  100*  guar.  Special  prices 
on  500  or  1,000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  P0ULTRT  FARM  F.  B.  Fijmoyer  McAlisterville.  P», 

peUIAlFCfB.C.W.  Leghorns,  1 2c.  From  our 
^  M I  ^  IV  w  \  own  free  range  flock.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


flUinVC  (8.C.W.  Legh 
ullluKd  l  range  flock. 
Wm.  F.  Graham 


100*  live  delivery.  Circular. 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


n  l  «L--1  -  of  Thor-o-Bred  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 

BaDY  UniCKS  horns,  lie, parcel  post  paid.  Free  circular. 
FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington.  Ohio 

¥>  J.  B.  Giants,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 

ISaDYUniX  BRrred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  Write  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville,  Maryland 

e  el  Al/  P  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
!■  I IVw  Rocks,  18c:  Mixed,  10c.  100*  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAH.  McAlisterville,  P*. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  Thai  Live 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  ROCKS  END  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN1  ti  /iff  |  l\T/in 
GIANT  ROUEN  V  (J  Ilf  K  LINliS 

INDIAN  RUNNER  JJ-'y 

“World’sBestStrains.”  Hatching  Eggs.  18thyr.  producing 
Chicks  that  live.  AL0HAM  POULTRI  FARM.  R.  II,  Pboenl*ville,  Pe. 


■\7S7"HITE  DE»EKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  best  type,  growth  and  laying  flock,  #36  per 
100.  K.  BORMAN 


Laurelton,  N.  J, 


P 


ARDEE'S 

ERFECT 

EK1N 


nilP.KLINGSr“^“® 

UUUIVLII1UO  PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip.N  I. 

Large  Stock  Poultry ,T urkoys,  Goose  hUare  s.1  pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford. Pa, 


L“$T8 


50,  E.  L.  ECKERT 


East  Berlin,  Pa, 


M 


AMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  EGGS,  50c  each. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  FAILE  Saion  Wood  Rd.  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS 

Gold  Bank  strain,  50c  apiece.  Pardee  strain  Duck  Eggs, 
i)-$1  85.  Prepaid  any  where.  Mt.  Lebanon  Stock 
Farm,  Port  Murry,  N.  J.  E.  L.  SHARKER,  Prop. 


T.. _|._,.  r_ Purebred  Bourbon  Reds,  86  per  dozen, 

1  urkey  tggs  Mrs. Thurston  Smith,  Wappingers Falls, N.Y 


Mammoth 
IE  r  o  11  z  e 


Turkeys 


Bu,“STAR  QUALITY”  SS  CHICKS  | 


FOR  THEY  SATISFY! 

Thoroughbred,  heavy  laying,  personal  super¬ 
vised  flocks.  10U%  live  delivery,  post  prepaid. 


PRICES: 


50 


100 


300 


S.C.  Wh..  Buff.  Br. 

Leghorns  $0.50 

$12.00 

$35.00 

14.00 

40.00 

R.I,  Reds . 

14.00 

40.00 

S.  C.  Bl.  Minoreas. 

14.00 

40.00 

Wh.  Rocks . 

15.00 

43,00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .. 

.  -v  ....  8.50 

16.00 

45.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

12.00 

35.00 

All  Breeds,  Mixed . 

.  6.00 

10.00 

28.00 

25%  deposit  books  your  future  order. 
Order  direct  from  above  prices  or  send  for  our 


Re  ference: 


free  literature. 

The  Studnbaker  Bank 
The  Wells  County  Bank 


STAR  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  043  225  E.  Wabash  Street 

BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 


I 


D  ADV  DUIPIfC  Our  15th Year 
DAD  I  UHlUltd  Hatching  Chicks 

*9  per  100  and  up  from  heavy  layers.  Hogan 
tested.  100*  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minoreas,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  leghorn,  15c.  100*  live 
delivery.  Hollywood  Strain. 

Wilson  Holden  Felton,  Delaware 


Chicks  That  Grow— From  Hens  That  Lay 

100%  live  delivery  to  your  door.  25  50  „i0nn  trj0en 

White  Lotfhorns  *io  nn  ' r.n 

Brown  I.esrhorna  8.60  7.00  }2.00  57.60 

TTarrod  Rooks  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Rhode  Island  Reda  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.60 

Assorted  o?  Mixed  Chicks  3.00  6;50  10,00  47.60 

Plnecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 


O.OU  iw.uu  ■»  I 

Herbert  Miller ,  Prop, 

RICHFIELD*  PA. 


CHICKS 


25 

60 

100 

W.  Leghorns 

*3.28 

96.25 

*1 

2 

B.  Rocks  .... 

3.78 

7.25 

1 

4 

R.  I.  Reds _ 

4  25 

7.75 

* 

5 

Mixed  Chicks. 

.  2.75 

5.25 

1 

O 

I  have  a  flock  of  Leghorn  fowls  con¬ 
fined  in  Winter  quarters.  They  are 
somewhat  over-crowded,  I  admit,  500  ft. 
of  space  being  given  them.  The  egg  yield 
is  poor,  IS  eggs  average  a  day.  They  suf¬ 
fer  from  no  colds  or  disease  thatjve  can 
see.  We  ere  feeding  at  present  15  or  16 
lbs.  of  grain,  3’4  lbs.  of  hot  bread  and 
boiled  oats,  mash  always  before  them. 
Grain  given  to  them  on  three  feedings, 
bread  at  noon.  As  we  only  gave  them 
about  12  lbs.  grain  per  hundred  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  no  oats  we  have  been  under  im¬ 
pression  that  they  were  underfed,  so  do 
not  stint  them  in  way  of  food.  They  have 
all  the  greens  of  all  sorts  they  care  to 
eat,  oyster  shells,  grit.  etc.  Wle  killed 
four  of  the  poorest  specimens  in  way  of 
looks  and  actions,  and  found  that  they 
were  fat-bound,  impossible  for  them  to 
lay,  so  take  it  for  granted  that  the  rest 
are  iu  a  like  condition.  It  is  costing  us 
$10  to  $12  a  week  to  feed  less  than  200 
chickens,  so  you  see  we  are  steadily  pos¬ 
ing  money.  Is  is  likewise  your  opinion 
that  they  are  overfeed  and  if  so  what 
is  the  best  course  to  follow,  let  them 
have  free  range,  or  reduce  their  grain, 
or  both?  E.  s. 

Absecon  Highlands,  N.  J. 

I  judge  that  you  are  overfeeding  these 
fowls  upon  the  fat-making  parts  of  their 
ration  and  that  they  are  not  eating 
enough  of  the  dry  mash,  the  latter  being 
the  special  stimulant  to  egg  production; 
15  or  16  lbs.  of  whole  grain  per  100  birds 
daily  is  not  excessh  e,  but  you  are  giving, 
addition,  a  daily  feeding  of  a  fatten- 
mixture,  bread  and  boiled  oats,  and, 


in 


ing 

with  the  grain  and  oats,  both  fattening 
in  their  nature,  the  liens  and  pullets 
probably  do  not  care  for  much  of  the  less 
palatable  mash  mixture.  The  fact  that 
your  poorest  birds  are  fat,  confirms  this 
deduction.  Do  not  get  rid  of  them  now, 
their  fat  will  enable  them  to  lay  all  the 
better  in  the  coming  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  cut  out  the  bread  and  boiled 
oats,  or  reduce  the  amount  of  grain,  and 
feed  the  mash  so  that  you  can  note  the 
amount  consumed,  preferably  in  guarded 
troughs  or  boxes.  They  should  eat  as 
much  mash  as  grain,  or  more  when  laying 
heavily,  and  they  can  be  induced  fo  eat 
more  mash  by  withholding  grain.  Bread 
about  equivalent  to  wheat  middlings 
feeding  value,  though,  because  of  its 
large  water  content,  it  takes  about  twice 
as  much  of  it  to  equal  middlings  in  com¬ 
parative  quantity.  Hot  bread  and  boiled 
oats  would  make  an  excellent  fattening 
h,  but  not  one  conducive  to  egg  pro- 


19 

in 


mas 

ductiou. 


M.  B.  D. 


Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  lire  delivery,  postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CI.EAlt  8PKIN (i  HATCHERY. 
V.  1(.  LUSTER,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  It.  1).  8 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Northup  Istrain  Minorca  and  Wyckoff  White  Lee- 
liorns.  Also  Heal  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Guineas.  Minorca  Farm,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds,  14c;  heavy  mixed,  IOC, 
100^  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  iree. 

B.  AY .  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

9c  and  up.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
Mixed.  100*  live  delivery,  Postage  paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Circulars  free. 

t7J.  EHRENZELLER  R.  F.  0.  No.  2  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


7c  each  up.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  best  free 
range.  Certified  recor d-laying 
breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minoreas,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guar- 
Illustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEI0EIT0H  FARMS,  Washlngtonville.  Pe 


ARISTOCRAT  BABY  CHICKS; 


Immense  frames.  Sire,  32-lb.  cock’l. 
Bliss  IIIA  OIIUMIILEY,  Draper, Virginia 


Mammoth  Bronze  Hens. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Tate 


Mated  or  unmated.  Eggs. 
Draper,  Virginia 


BABY  CHICKS! 


RINGNECK  PHEASANTS,  $5  pair, 
ver  Pheasants.  JOSEPH  M0SE* 


BARRED  ROCKS 
S.C.  REDS  AND 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Member  I.  B.  C.  «.  Seaford,  Del 

Bronze  Turkeys,  Sil- 

fcast  Maucli  Chunk,  Pe. 


100,000  Quality  Chicks  for  1926 


IV.  Leghorns 
K.  1.  Reds 
Barred  P.  Rocks 
IV.  Wyandottes 
Mixed  Chicks 


From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 
culled  for  egg  production.  We  gu  r- 
antee  our  chicks  to  be  strong  and 
healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  also 
guarantee  100*  live  delivery  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf.  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

26  50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns....  *8.25  $6.25  *12.00 

Barred  Rocks .  8.75  7.25  14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  15.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.75  5.25  10.00 

Bank  Reference.  100*  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  yvrite  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  MACE,  MeAlliterriile.Pa- 


STURDY  CHICKS 


91/2c  Dp 


LEADING  BREEDS 

BEST  BLOOD 

QUALITY  CHICKS.  HEAVY  LAYERS. 

Special  Inducements  for  Early  Orders. 

Write  today.  Catalogue  Free. 
Linesvilue  Hatchery  Linesville,  Pa, 


CHICKLS 

100  SO  25 

White  Leghorns  #12.00  #6.50  #3.50 

Kocks  and  Keds  14.00  7.50  4.00 

Wyandottes  15.00  8.00  4.35 

MIXED  CHICKS .  9  c 

Carefully  selected— Delivery  guaranteed — Catalog 
LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN.  PA. 


CTRiniri  CD  JC  MAY  CHICKS 

VlIHUUbkll  WHatchei  May  11-11-25 

Large  Type  Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  269-egg  line  matings.  Fishel  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Bai  led  Rocks  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes.  All  one  price,  $18  per 
100 ;  $C8  per  500 ;  $120perl,000.  100*  live  pre¬ 
paid  delivery.  10*  books  order.  Circular. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Heus  weigh  i  to  7  lbs.  each 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thorobred  mat¬ 
ings  to  be  delivered  in  May  at  $14  per  100  , 
$67  per  500  ;  $180  per  1,000.  10*  books  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfellersville.  Pa. 

That  Represent 
Themselves 

60  100 

S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3  50  S6.75  $13.00 
S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  3.75  7.25  14.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00 

1004  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage,  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1.000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks 


HuskyGhicks 


breeders.  Unique  Incuba¬ 
tor  equipment  insures  husky,  livable 
chicks.  Ovie’s  strain,  bred  for  profit,  will 
please  you.  Can  furnish  Leghorns,  Mayhill 
Strain.  Ovie’s  chicks  guaranteed  to  satisfy 
Free  catalog  fully  describes,  OVIE’S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY  26  Boots  St.,  Marion,  Indiana 


Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching 
Some  of  world’s  beet  blood  lines.  Free  catalog 
Superior  Farms,  lac.,  Box  358,Zeeland,  Mich. 


LEGHORN  Chicks 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  FREE  FROM  DISEASES 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion,  McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.  Exnlenton,  Pa. 


Poultry  Buildings 

I  am  going  to  build  a  chicken  and  a 
brooder-house.  The  chicken-house  will  be 
for  layers.  The  weather  here  is  very  cold 
in  the  Winter,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
make  any  mistakes  in  the  buildings.  I 
shall  have  600  baby  chicks  for  the  brood¬ 
er-house,  and  hope  to  have  300  pullets 
for  the  laying  house.  A  number  of  these 
will  be  hatched  by  hens,  and  they  will  be 
Barred  Rocks.  Will  you  advise  what  size, 
and  the  way  these  houses  should  be 
built  for  this  climate?  We  have  a  good 
sunny  location,  and  houses  facing  south 
would  get  the  sun  till  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  T- 

Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

There  are  so  many  types  of  poultry- 
houses  that  give  satisfactory  service  it 
is  difficult  to  advise  you  in  other  than 
general  terms.  Any  building  should  be 
tightly  and  warmly  built,  with  attention 
to  free  admittance  of  sunlight  and  fresh 
air.  It  may  have  any  kind  of  roof,  walls 
of  any  material,  a  floor  of  several  kinds 
and  be  long,  round  or  square,  if  sunlight, 
ventilation,  freedom  from  drafts  and  in¬ 
terior  dryness  are  made  certain.  A  build¬ 
ing  35  feet  square,  with  straw  loft,  gable 
roof,  concrete  floor,  open « front,  air  tight 
wails,  one  or  more  windows  in  east  and 
west  sides  and  three  cellar  sashes  in  rear 
wall  beneath  droppings  board  for  addi¬ 
tional  light  would  make  a  good  borne  for 
300  birds.  An  equally  satisfactory  one 
might  be  made  20  feet  deep  and  60  to  6o 
feet  long,  this,  too,  to  have  open  front 
ventilation  and  tight  walls  upon  the  oth¬ 
er  three  sides,  but  a  shed  or  double-pitch 
roof.  I  should  prefer  the  square  house, 
though  provision  for  a  straw  loft  adds 
something  to  tl^e  expense.  It  is  worth 
having,  however.  A  request  to  your, State 
Agricultural  'College,  at  State  College, 
Pa.,  will  doubtless  bring  you  bulletins 
upon  poultry-house  construction  that  will 
be  of  value  to  you. 

A  brooder-liouse  12  ft.  square  will  give 
vou  room  for  600  chicks,  though  two 
houses,  each  8x10  or  12  ft.,  and  built 
upon  runners,  so  as  to  he  movable 
team,  will  give  you  opportunity 
vide  a  flock  of  600  and  keep  it 
more  healthful  conditions.  This 


Mixed  or  Broilers . #11)  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  13  per  100 

Bai  led  Rocks .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on 500  and  1,000  lots  and  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Fa. 


by 
to  di- 
under 
would 


require  two  heaters,  of  course,  but  you 
would  find  an  opportunity  to  keep  fewer 
chicks  together  of  great  advantage. 

At.  SS.  D. 


CHICKS 


25  SO  100 

Reds.  ..  ....  $4.00  $7.50  S14.0Q 

Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  00 

Leghorn....  3  75  7.00  1 3.00 

H’vy  Mixed.  3.25  8.00  11.00 

Free  range.  1004  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 

W.  A.  LAUVKR  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FINE  BABY  CHICKS  Ready  for  Shipment  on  Mar.  15th 

Hatches  weekly.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  from  #13  to  #16  per  hundred. 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS  Beds,  Leghorns 

Free  Range  Stock,  Every  chick  from  a  White  Diarrhoea- 
tested  breeder,  certified  to  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  WM.  1».  SCOTT,  Quality  Poultry  Farm, 
II A K KIN  6TON  DELAWARE 


□  ADV  Mixed  or  Broiler . *  9  per  100 

DMD  T  s.  <’.  W.  Leghorn .  II  per  100 

U  I  Y  S-  c-  Bar,'ed  Rocks .  14  per  100 

V  II  I  A  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100*  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FaIKYIEIY  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Dlillerstonn,  Pa.  R.  0.  Re.  1 


SINGLE  COMB  RED 


CHICKS 


Owen  Farm  Strain  Red  Chicks,  dark  color,  good  layers, 
100— *16;  500— *75.  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  chicks,  100— *18; 
500 — *55.  Sent  prepaid.  Mating  List  Free. 

Layweli  Farm  Route  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


rs.c.w.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  20c  Each  ! 

■  from  200  Super  Hens  mated  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  | 
I  Dams  with  records  of  from  228  to  268  eggs  in  36j  days.  | 

|  Send  for  Free  Circular  ..  v  ■ 

I  STEWART’S  POULTRY  FARM  Oeeansids*  li#  I  »  *•  J 

Cm  m  mm  mmm  mmmmm  mmmmm  mmmm  mm  ■  ■■'* 


BABY  C  H IX  ®’BOIV¥-,rBAP— 


LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM 


Free  Range  isreetlera 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


62& 


The  Henyard 


Improving  a  Ration 

I  have  a  flock  of  40  White  Leghorns, 
and  feed  them  as  follows :  Laying  mash 
is  before  them  all  day,  a  meat  scrap 
mixed  in  oats  which  were  allowed  to 
stand  in  warm  water  for  24  hours  is  fed 
every  evening  for  four  days  during  the 
week.  The  days  in  which  I  do  not  feed 
this  preparation  of  meat  scrap  and  oats 
I  feed  cracked  corn,  letting  them  eat  all 
they  can  before  going  to  roost.  Grit  is 
before  them  all  the  time,  and  greens,  such 
as  lettuce,  etc.,  are  fed  every  other  day. 
My  Leghorns  are  at  the  present  time 
laying  from  five  to  10  eggs  per  day.  I 
•think  this  can  be  increased  by  a  proper 
feeding  system.  How  can  I  increase  my 
present  egg  yield?  c.  G. 

New  York. 

If  your  laying  mash  contains  the  usual 
amount  of  beef  scrap,  about  one-fifth  part 
by  weight,  you  do  not  need  to  feed  an 
additional  amount  at  night,  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  whole  grain  ration  would  be  cracked 
corn  and  wheat,  with  or  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  oats  and  other  grains  in  small¬ 
er  amounts.  The  oats  may  be  fed  soaked, 
as  you  are  doing,  however,  but  I  should 
feed  them  in  the  morning  or  at  noon  and 
give  corn  at  night.  There  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  virtue  in  soaked  oats  over  dry 
oats,  save  that  they  are  more  palatable 
and  will  be  more  readily  eaten.  A  light 
whole  grain  ration  in  the  morning,  dry 
laying  masli  always  before  the  flock,  and 
all  the  whole  grain,  principally  corn,  at 
night,  with  greens  and  other  supplemen¬ 
tary  feeds  given  at  noon,  is  a  rational 
plan  of  feeding.  If  you  wish  to  take 
special  pains  with  the  feeding,  try  the 
Farmingdale  plan  recently  outlined  in 
these  columns,  if  you  can  obtain  the 
milk.  You  will  find  this  plan  described 
in  the  issue  of  January  16  and  23. 

M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Chicks 

Two  weeks  ago  I  put  100  chicks  in 
my  coop.  I  have  two  brooder-houses, 
each  with  heater.  I  put  50  chicks  into 
each.  After  they  were  a  few  days  old  I 
gave  each  about  nine  square  feet  outside 
the  houses,  bedding  of  fine  clover  hay.  I 
feed  them  buttermilk,  occasionally  cod 
liver  starting  feed.  After  10  days.  I 
began  to  spray  a  little  fine  scratching 
feed  into  the  hay.  I  keep  fine  charcoal 
and  sand  there  all  the  time,  water  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  After  those  chicks 
■were  a  week  old  they  began  dying  two  or 
three  a  night,  always  overnight.  Some 
have  white  diarrhea,  but  some  show  no 
sign  of  sickness  at  all.  I  heat  the  coop 
with  a  kerosene  heater,  and  keep  the  heat 
outside  the  brooders  from  50  degrees  to 
60  degrees.  The  coop  is  double-walled, 
inside  beaver-boarded..  For  airing  I 
drilled  1-in.  holes  into  the  outside  wall, 
south,  1  ft.  above  floor.  For  the  inside 
wall  1  y2  ft.  above  the  outside_  airholes. 
I  cut  a  slot  into  beaverbord  1x7  in.  hop¬ 
ing  thus  to  cut  off  sharp  draft.  Is  the 
ventilation  sufficient?  Should  I  heat  out¬ 
side  the  brooder-house.  I  feed  them 
every  morning  a  little  sprouted  oats, 
which  I  cut  up  fine  and  spray  a  little 
starting  feed  over  it.  0.  I.  M. 

Gates  Mills,  O. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  whether 
the  ventilation  of  this  brooder  building  is 
sufficient  without  personal  inspection,  but 
there  should  be  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh  air,  without  drafts  upon  the  floor. 
If  the  only  means  of  ventilating  that  you 
have  is  through  the  holes  bored  through 
the  walls,  I  should  be  inclined  to  suspect 
a  lack  of  good  air,  but  your  own  obser¬ 
vation  will  determine  this.  Chicks 
should  have  a  temperature  of  from  90.  to 
100  degrees  beneath  their  hover,  to  which 
they  can  return  when  cold ;  outside,  they 
may  have  access  to  a  much  cooler  room, 
where  they  can  run  about  after  they  have 
learned  where  the  source  of  the  heat  is 
and  to  return  to  it  when  they  need  more 
warmth  They  should  also  have  sunlight 
that  has  not  passed  through  glass,  or  in 
the  absence  of  this,  cod  liver  oil  as  a  part 
of  their  ration.  White  diarxdiea  may  be 
a  disease,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  im¬ 
proper  feeding  or  brooding.  In  the  first 
case,  it  is  incurable ;  in  the  second,  faulty 
conditions  should  be  remedied.  There 
are  so  many  possible  causes  of  lack  of 
thrift  in  baby  chicks  that  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  point  out  the  one  at 
fault  without  personal  knowledge  of  all 
conditions  present.  M.  B.  D. 


Ventilation  of  Henhouse 

I  have  a  brooder-house  facing  south. 
It  is  8  x  10  ft.,  7  ft.  front,  5  ft.  S  back, 
with  door  and  one  single  sash  S  x  10 
light  window  in  front,  another  window, 
same  size,  on  west  side  of  building.  It 
has  a  board  floor  and  sits  about  6  in. 
above  the  ground.  The  windows  are  not 
hung  on  hinges,  they  just  slide.  Will 
you  tell  me  just  how  to  ventilate  this 
building  properly?  C.  K. 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

I  presume  that  you  will  get  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  by  hinging  your  sash  in 
front  at  the  top  and  arranging  a  catch 


at  the  bottom  to  hold  it  out  from  the 
building  at  any  desired  distance.  By 
swinging  it  out  in  this  way  you  will  keep 
out  storms  and  can  keep  it  sufficiently 
open  to  admit  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
air.  The  window  on  the  west  side  may 
be  kept  closed.  The  chicks  should  not 
be  subjected  to  direct  drafts  upon  the 
floor,  but  should  have  an  unlimited 
amount  of  fresh  air,  kept  sufficiently  warm 
by  your  brooder  stove,  or  from  90  to 
100  decrees  under  the  hover  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  room  warmth  near  the  brooder 
house  walls.  m.  b.  d. 


Blood  Spots  in  Yolk 

I  have  40  year-old  hens  apparently  in 
the  best  of  health,  have  the  best  of  care; 
feed  cracked  corn  at  night,  wheat  morn¬ 
ings  and  mash,  Cornell  mixture,  all  they 
will  eat.  They  have  a  good  range.  Five 
times  since  last  Spring  I  have  broken  an 
egg  with  a  spot  of  blood  as  large  as  a 
penny  on  the  yolk,  and  today  one  with 
yolk  half  covered  with  blood.  Do  you 
think  it  is  one  particular  hen  and  what  is 
cause  of  it?  How  can  I  tell  which  one 
it  is?  j.  h.  b. 

These  blood  clots  found  within  eggs 
are  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  small 
blood  vessel  within  the  oviduct,  usually 
a  blood  vessel  of  the  ovary,  and  the 
pouring  out  of  a  small  amount  of  blood, 
which  is  included  within  the  egg  as  it  is 
formed.  There  is  no  method  of  prevent¬ 
ing  it,  but  eggs  with  these  “blood  spots” 
may  be  detected  by  candling  before  they 
are  opened.  It  may  be  one  bird  that  is 
responsible  or  several.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  most  common  when  pullets 
are  laying  heavily.  The  egg  is  r.ot  in¬ 
jured,  except  in  appearance,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  frequently  repulsive  if  the  amount 
of  blood  is  large  and  all  eggs  served  in 
•the  shell  are  candled  before  cooking  in 
hotels  or  restaurants  where  the  serving 
of  a  bad  egg  would  call  for  an  apology 
from  the  proprietor.  M.  B.  D. 


Food  Poisoning 

A  flock  of  70  pullets  up  to  10  days  ago 
were  in  good  condition  and  gaining  in 
production.  All  at  once  they  appeared 
to  “go  off  their  feed.”  Next  the  dropping 
became  somewhat  loose,  and  light  brown 
in  color,  later  becoming  watery  and 
white  and  very  abundant.  Egg  production 
dropped  to  less  than  a  dozen  in  four  or 
five  days.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  sick, 
buy  lazy  and  logy.  They  were  fed  whole 
oats  in  the  morning  and  cracked  corn  at 
night,  with  dry  mash  constantly  before 
them.  Once  a  jar  of  spoiled  preserved 
sweet  corn  was  allowed  them.  At  another 
time  they  had  access  to  a  pop  beer  mash 
(malt  hops  and  yeast)  thrown  out  by  a 
neighbor,  but  this  has  happened  before 
without  ill  effect.  What  in  your  opinion, 
is  the  matter,  and  what  is  to  be  done? 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  ill  as  yet,  yet 
I  know  that  all  is  not  well.  c.  J.  B 

North  Easton,  Mass. 

Giving  spoiled  food  of  any  kind  would 
reasonably  account  for  the  trouble  that 
you  are  having  and  I  should  suspect  the 
can  of  spoiled  corn.  Food  poisoning,  for¬ 
merly  called  ptomaine  poisoning,  though 
incorrectly,  may  result  from  eating 
spoiled  corn  or  beans  from  cans  that 
show  evidence  of  not  having  kept  proper¬ 
ly.  The  contents  of  such  cans  should  be 
discarded,  there  is  too  much  risk  involved 
in  using  them.  A  dose  of  castor  oil,  one 
teaspoonful  to  each  fowl,  or  Epsom  salts, 
1  lb.  to  each  100  birds,  dissolved  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  water  and  mixed  with  a  wet  mash, 
should  be  given  when  such  poisoning  is 
suspected.  It  may  be  of  value  now. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Henry,  it’s  raining  cats  and  dogs. 
We  must  lend  Mrs.  Whitaker  an  um¬ 
brella  or  she  will  get  drenched  going 
home.”  “My  dear,  it’s  impossible.  The 
only  umbrella  we’ve  got  has  her  hus¬ 
band’s  name  engraved  on  it.” — Path¬ 
finder. 


MASTA-BILT 

Chicken  Houses,  Brooders 
and  Coops 

Send  for  our  24-page  Catalog  showing  16  different 
MASTA-BILT  Chicken  Houses,  Brooders  and  Coops. 
Every  conceivable  size.  Prices  ranging  from  $4.80 

MASTA-BILT  PORTABLE  BUILDING  CO. 
1528  Tribune  Building  New  York  City 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  and  Lawnmowerfor 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen, 
Suburbanites,  Estates,  Parks,  Cemetariee. 

Does  4  Men’s  Work. 

Discs,  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Runs  Belt 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

3260  Como  Ave.  S.  E,,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Your  Poultry  Needs  Digestible  Protein 

Laying  hens  and  growing  chicks  must  have  ample  animal  protein  in  digestible, 
available  form.  If  this  food-element  is  indigestible,  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  birds.  Due 
to  the  superior  quality  of  materials  used  and  our  advanced,  exclusive  method  of 
manufacture,  the  45%  to  50%  protein  in  DIAMOND  PICK  is  practically  100%  digestible. 
That  explains  why  thoughtful  poultrymen  are  feeding 

DIAMOND  PICK 

i  Meat  and  Bone  Scraps 

Ef  1  W  ’  wT  in  preference  to  so-called  “high  protein  scraps.” 

m  Thus,  they  secure  the  largest  amount  of  digest- 

ible  protein  for  each  dollar  invested.  That 
means  lower  production  costs  and  bigger  profits. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  the  genuine 
Diamond  Pick  we  will  ship  you  a 

lOO-Ib.  Bag  Freight  Prepaid  Only  $3.50 

To  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Conn..  Pa.  Del.,  Md.,  Va„  and  W.  Va.  only 

Get  a  bag  at  once.  Test  it  in  any  way.  Feed  it  and  watch  results.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  we  will  promptly  return  your  money.  Tell  us  when  to  ship  your  bag! 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142- 146- A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Here  Are  the  Sure  Winter  Layers 
Wonderful  Quality  But  Low  Prices 

April  chicks  are  always  in  big  demand.  At  these  favorable  prices  we  prepay  delivery 
charges  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Shipments,  weeks  April  5,  12,  19  and  26. 

25 

White  Leghorns  . $4.50 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  .  5.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 6.25 

White  Rocks  .  5.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  8.00 

( Blood-tested, ,  State  certified) 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemant,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$  9.00 

$17.00 

$80.00 

$155.00 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

180.00 

12.00 

23.00 

110.00 

220.00 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

15.00 

29.00 

142.50 

280.00 

Order  direct 

from  this  ad. 

Catalog  free. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Smith 


Buy  Smith  Hatched 
CHICKS 

A  Smith  Hatchery 
near  you  will  supply 
you  with  baby  chicks 
hatched  in  a  Smith 
47,000  Forced  Draft 
Incubator.  Insist  on 
having  quality  chicks, 
proven  by  the  growth  of  Forced 
Draft  Incubator  Sales; 

1917,  $1700  —  1921,  $270,000  —  1925, 
$2,204,212.38.  No  hot  spots.  Even 
moisture  and  temperature — constantly 
circulating  air,  insuring  quality  and 
quantity  hatching. 

If  you  do  not  know  of  a  Smith  Hatchery 
in  your  vicinity  write  us. 

The  Smith  Incubator  Company 

1999  W  74th  St.  y  Cleveland.  Ohio 


PINE  TREE 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

at  Low  April  Prices 

NOW,  when  everybody  wants  Chicks  at  once,  Is  the 
time  to  depend  upon  an  old  established  Hatchery  with 
capacity  of  30,000  Chicks  a  week.  50  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  $  9  $17 

Barred  Rocks  10  19 

R.  I.  Reds  19 

Wh.  Wyandottes  12  23 

PREPAID— SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

Sand  your  order  today;  a  deposit  wh'] 
reserve  your  shipping  date. 

Write  for  FREE  Chick  Book 
and  Quantity  Prices 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

CaAUTvIszRVtCfc  Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Rosemont 

Weaned  Pullets 

Hatched  at  Rosemont — grown  at  Rosemont. 
That  statement  guarantees  the  quality. 

Now,  note  the  low  prices  for  these  extra- 
early,  selected  pullets  past  the  trouble¬ 
some  brooding  stage.  All  they  require 
now  is  plenty  of  good  feed  and  clean,  com¬ 
fortable  quarters.  Almost  before  you 
know  it  they  begin  to  lay  as  Rosemont 
stock  can  and  does  lay  ! 

Delivery  Weeks,  April  21  and  28 
5,000  Pullets,  10  Weeks  Old 
One  Dollar  Each 

Delivery  First  Week  of  May 
3,000  Pullets,  12  Weeks  Old 
$1.25  each 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Only 

These  pullets  will  sell  quick.  File  your 
order  at  once. 

ROSEMONT 

POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  New  Jersey 


C  Certified 

L  Blood-Tested 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Specialty  Breeders 
Barred  Rocks,  Wh .  Wyandottes,  R.  I. Reds 

Old  customers  have  reserved  every  chick  op  to  April 
20th.  From  this  date  until  May  31st,  we  can  sup-  1 
ply  Select,  Special  and  Pedigree  Matings  in  Leg- 
horns.  Every  chick  from  a  mature  hen  of  proven 
|  laying  ability,  selected,  blood-tested  and  certified  , 
under  State  supervision.  Also  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  1 
8-week-old  Pullets,  $1.25  each. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  prices. 

Wene  Chick  Farms, 


CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (only)  bred  for  heavy 
production  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 

A  line  of  Leghorns  that  have  made  good 
tinder  the  strict  test  of  commercial  egg 
farming  in  the  great  Vineland,  N.  J.  district. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
TAN-STAG  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 
Box  A,  R.F.D.  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Hubbard’s  >%c»  Chicks 

Have  a  Reputation  for  Livability,  Vigor,  Egg  Production 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Northern  Grown  State  Accre¬ 
dited  Birds.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you. 

Hubbard  Farms  Member  I.B.C.A.  Walpole,  N,  H. 

HOLLYWOOD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Greatest  of  all  LAYING  strains.  Husky  Baby  Chicks 
from  high  production  hens.  Hatching  eggs.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM  Mooresville,  Indiana 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS, 
WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED,  9c  UP 

100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WYCK0FF-H0LLYW00D  LEGHORNS 

The  one  breed  and  of  real  quality.  Eggs,  chicks,  pullets. 
Prices  right.  Circular.  RED-W-PARM,  Wolcott.  N.  Y. 

s.  C  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

from  State  Bloodtested  Hens.  Positively  no  pullet  mat¬ 
ings.  May,  18c;  June,  15«. 

T.  TIEDEMANN  Greenbrook  Farm  Bound  Brook,  V.  J. 

RoseGomb  Brown  Leghorn  Sin£regg8' 

Whifp  WvanHnllpc  From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs 
nmie  nyanUOTieS  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown.  Delaware 

Barred  Rock  Hatching  Eggs  upctboS22i°“ 

THE  RAMBLERS  FARM  Mousey,  NT Y. 

Mixed .  $10  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular, 
C.  1’.  LEISTER  McAlintervIlle,  Pa. 

SP  I)  ¥  Rosie  Vermont  certified  6  years.  Accre- 
•  Vx.  1\.  I.  l\CUa  dited  free  from  W.  D.  Ilich  col¬ 
or.  Heavy  production.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock. 
Early  order  and  cash  discounts.  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS  K10  Nniltnd.  it, meat 

“ON  THE  SQUARE” 

I  rrUnRN  fHIY  fronl  Tested  OLD  HEN 
LLUIlOllli  LillA  Breeders  on  Free  Range.  The 
LIVABLE,  HARDY,  PROFITABLE  kind. 

Delivered  prices —  100  600  1000 

April  5th— May  1st. .  $20  $90  $175 

May  5th .  18  86  ICO 

Reduction  of  *2  per  100  per  week  in  May.  After  May 
24th ,  $12  per  100— $50  per  500.  Illustrated  Catalog.  You 
buy  Substantial  Chix  when  you  buy  from — 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  i 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  It.  N.-Y.  is  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  next  best  farm  paper  published. 
All  others  are  far  behind  it.  It  cham¬ 
pions  the  farmer  as  no  other  paper  has 
ever  done  or  probably  will  do.  It  has  in 
my  opinion  a  wonderful  future  if  it 
only  keeps  to  its  present  high  standard 
of  usefulness,  originality  and  honesty  of 
purpose.  Good  luck  and  long  life  to 
everybody  connected  with  it.  c.  E. 

Maine. 

From  no  place  in  the  world  do  you  get 
a  more  sincere  appreciation  of  honest 
service  and  high  ideals  than  from  the 
farm  homes  of  New  England. 

With  the  closing  of  the  Equitable  Mu¬ 
sic  Corpoxaition,  1658  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  under  a  fraud  order  issued  by 
Postmaster  General  New,  the  last  of  the 
■big  song  shark  operators,  who  have  been 
under  fire  by  the  Music  Industries  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  is  out  of  business.  II.  B.  Kohler, 
owner  and  proprietor  of  the  Equitable, 
who  has  a  long  series  of  song  shark  op¬ 
erations  behind  him,  is  reported  to  have 
gone  to  Chicago.  The  fraud  order  issued 
by  the  postoffice  authorities  against  the 
Equitable  and  its  officers  and  agents 
charges  them  with  obtaining  money  from 
amateur  song  writers  throughout  the 
country  by  means  of  false  and  fraudulent 
pretenses.  At  a  hearing  in  Washington 
on  the  application  for  fraud  order,  it  was 
asserted  that  nearly  $700,000  had  been 
obtained  from  would-be  song  writers  by 
the  Equitable  and  other  concerns  operated 
by  Kohler  during  the  last  few  years. — 
Bulletin  of  Music  Industries  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  song  publishing  pirates  seem  to 
have  reached  the  end  of  their  rope,  due 
to  the  activities  of  the  Musical  Indus¬ 
tries  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
newspaper  publicity  given  these  easy- 
money  schemes.  The  concerns  pretend¬ 
ing  to  sell  the  productions  of  amateur 
writers  of  fiction,  plays,  etc.,  are  of  the 
same  order.  On  one  pretext  or  another 
these  sharks  get  an  advance  remittance 
from  the  writers  and  then  lose  interest 
in  them  entirely. 


The  Steber  Machine  Company  by 
Frank  G.  McLoughlin,  president,  Tues¬ 
day  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  here.  Assets  are  given 
at  $59,937.63  and  liabilities  at  $48,641.13. 
There  are  no  preferred  creditors. 

These  assets  are  given  as  $59,937.63, 
among  them  are:  Personal  property 
office  equipment,  $2,S30.76,  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  $3,339.31 ;  installments  ac¬ 
counts  in  sale  of  knitting  machines,  about 
465  in  number,  $17,425.76;  policies  of 
insurance,  $530.66;  deposits  of  money  in 
bank,  $2,140.46;  balance  in  machinery, 
deposits  of  money  in  bank,  $2,140.46. 

The  company  has  in  the  last  five  years 
entered  into  contracts  with  knitters  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  furnish 
yarn  to  the  knitters  and  pay  for  socks 
knit  in  sums  from  $2  to  $2.25  per  dozen. 
There  are  about  12,000  of  these  contracts 
outstanding. — Daily  Paper. 

This  is  the  third  of  the  four  prominent 
work-at-home  knitting  machine  schemes 
to  go  into  bankruptcy.  The  Auto  Knitter 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  the  one  so  far 
escaping  this  fate.  The  stock  of  this 
Auto  Knitter  Co.  which  was  floated  by  a 
Wall  Street  house  at  $22  a  share,  has 
been  selling  during  the  past  Winter  as 
low  as  $1  a  share. 

The  newspaper  item  shows  that  there 
are  at  least  12,000  victims  of  this  work- 
at-home  scheme ;  465  of  this  number  pur¬ 
chased  the  machine  on  the  installment 
plan,  on  which  there  is  a  balance  due  of 
some  $17,000.  Since  the  Steber  Machine 
Co.  has  fallen  down  on  carrying  out  its 
pant  of  the  agreement  we  doubt  that  the 
above  amount  can  be  collected  from  the 
purchasers  of  the  machine. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  opposed  all  the  knitting 
machine  schemes  from  the  start,  and  pre¬ 
dicted  the  final  result.  A  fake  can  pros¬ 
per  for  a  time,  but  sooner  or  later  Bar- 
num’s  theory  that  “a  sucker  is  born 
every  minute,”  must  go  in  the  discard. 
Nothing  has  proved  more  clearly  than 
these  knitting  machine  work-at-home 
propositions,  the  truth  of  the  old  adage 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Portrait  Co.?  Their  agent  was 
around  here,  and  got  a  lot  of  suckeis, 
but  not  me.  I  class  them  the  same  as 
the  Chicago  Portrait  Co.  I  know  a  friend 
had  some  experience  with  the  latter. 

Arkansas.  c-  K- 

We  repeat  what  has  been  stated  many 
times  in  this  department,  that  an  honest 


portrait  agent  is  as  scarce  as  white  crows. 
We  have  never  encountered  either.  The 
agents  invariably  secure  orders  by  one 
deceptive  practice  or  another.  Chicago 
Portrait  Co.  had  its  “lucky  envelope” 
scheme.  Others  deliver  a  cheap  frame 
at  an  exorbitant  price  with  the  picture — 
and  you  have  to  take  the  frame  to  get 
the  picture.  These  concerns  as  a  rule 
make  their  money  on  the  frames.  The 
only  sane  course  is  to  nave  nothing  to 
do  with  portrait  agents  of  any  sort. 

I  am  sending  you  a  'bill  of  the  Adams 
Paint  Co,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  ordered 
one-half  barrel  of  roofing  paint  in  1924,  I 
think  about  the  first  of  September.  When 
the  paint  came  there  were  40  gallons.  I 
had  no  use  for  that  amount.  I  asked 
them  why  they  sent  that  amount.  They 
said  that  was  one-lial'f  barrel.  One  of 
my  neighbors  ordered  one  barrel  and  got 
40  gallons.  F-  s- 

New  York. 

Here  is  the  old  deception  again  in 
shipping  farmers  as  a  half  barrel  of 
paint  40  gallons.  Adams  Paint  Company 
say  40  gallons  are  urrivied  at  as  a  half 
barrel  because  this  is  the  amount  pur¬ 
chasers  usually  require  to  make  a  dwell¬ 
ing  waterproof.  We  offer  the  explana¬ 
tion  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  We 
should  have  no  objection  to  these  Cleve¬ 
land  houses  calling  100  gallons  a  half 
barrel,  providing  it  is  made  clear  at  time 
of  purchase  the  amount  the  customer  is 
ordering.  When  the  number  of  gallons 
is  concealed,  it  amounts  to  sharp  prac¬ 
tice,  to  put  it  mildly. 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  to  Jas.  H. 
Gush  am,  Wheeler,  Miss.,  a  certified  check 
for  $100  and  wrote  on  the  back  10  days 
trial.  He  cashed  this  check.  The  check 
was  for  one  coon  hound ;  he  was  to  be 
black  and  tan,  but  he  sent  a  cur  dog, 
liver  and  white,  with  a  bobbed  tail,  and 
no  good  as  a  hunter,  only  run  rabbits, 
and  he  guaranteed  him  against  them.  I 
sent  his  dog  'back  and  he  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  him,  so  'they  sold  him  for  express 
charges.  He  also  sent  me  a  booklet  say¬ 
ing  all  dogs  sold  on  trial.  I  wish  you 
would  write  this  man  and  see  what  he 
intends  to  do.  tv.  P. 

New  York. 


The  Big  Four  oS  a 
Perfect  Silo 


The  ZJnadilla  Silo  provides  convenience,  safety,  efficiency, 
profits,  and  satisfaction  to  its  owners. 

Silage  Keeping  Qualities 

Air-tight — water-tight  staves  and  doors.  Feed  settles  com¬ 
pactly  and  cures  evenly.  Heating  and  fermenting  processes 
aided  by  air-tight  wood  construction. 

Strength 

Sound,  close  grained,  tight-jointed  wood.  Silo  is  firmly 
anchored  to  ground.  Truly  called  a  tower  of  strength. 

Safety 

Ladder  formed  by  door  fasteners— a  great  silo  convenience 
and  safety  device.  Hoops  start  and  end  at  front.  You  can 
easily  take  up  every  hoop  12  inches  at  front. 

Fine  Appearance 

Straight,  graceful,  outstanding— the  Unadilla  silo  is  an 
addition  to  any  farm,  however  fine. 

You’ll  never  know  real  silo  comfort  until  you  have  a 
Unadilla.  It  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms  if  you 
like.  There  is  a  saving  for  you  on  early  shipment 
orders  with  liberal  discount  for  cash. 

Send  for  our  handsome,  big,  illustrated  catalog  tell¬ 
ing  you  of  all  Unadilla  advantages — also  describ¬ 
ing  Unadilla  storage  tanks,  water  tubs  and  vats. 

Unadilla,  New  York 


Jas.  H.  Gusham  of  Wheeler,  Miss., 
qualified  as  a  “dog  gyp”  in  the  record  of 
this  transaction.  He  absolutely  ignores 
all  letters. 

I  am  writing  in  the  hope  that  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  may  be  able  to  enlighten 
me  as  to  whether  this  Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  as  described  in  en¬ 
closed  letter  for  your  perusal,  is  a  re¬ 
liable  man  to  have  further  dealings  with. 
Probably  there  are  other  readers  who, 
like  myself,  are  deaf  and  would  willing¬ 
ly  send  the  cash  requested  by  this  gentle¬ 
man  if  they  could  have  the  assurance  of 
knowing  they  would  get  the  relief  that 
Dr.  Coffee  promises.  F.  e.  B. 

•Connecticut. 

Dr.  Coffee  is  a  quack !  He  proposes 
treating  those  afflicted  with  deafness  in 
its  various  stages  by  mail — a  three 
months’  treatment  for  $25.  For  anyone 
afflicted  with  deafness  of  any  degree  to 
depend  upon  treatment  of  any  kind  with¬ 
out  a  personal  diagnosis  by  a  specialist 
in  this  line  would  be  worse  than  folly. 
Failure  to  secure  proper  treatment  of 
any  ear  trouble  might  result  in  serious 
or  total  deafness. 

Some  time  ago  you  printed  an  article 
about  the  $10  banker’s  shares  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada.  I 
would  appreciate  it  muchly  if  you  would 
send  me  (he  data  contained  in  that  ar¬ 
ticle  as  I  cannot  find  it  and  I  have  a 
friend  who  needs  to  be  convinced.  Has 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  ever  tried  to 
discourage  the  purchase  of  these  certi¬ 
ficates?  C.  A.  L. 

Connecticut. 

The  banker’s  shares  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  of  Canada  are  a  very 
simple  problem.  At  this  writing  Ford  Mo¬ 
tor  Company  of  Canada  shares  are  quoted 
at  $650  per  share.  The  banker’s  shares 
are  one  one-hundredth  of  a  regular  share 
and  are  therefore  worth  $6.50.  When 
anyone  pays  $10  for  these  shares  they 
are  stuck  for  $3.50  a  share.  The  Ford 
Company  is  apparently  not  concerned 
and  could  not  prevent  hi’okers  from  buy¬ 
ing  up  the  stock  which  is  sold  in  the 
open  market.  Some  of  the  brokers  pro¬ 
moting  these  banker’s  shares  were 
driven  from  the  city  a  year  ago  by  the 
action  of  the  State  Attorney  General’s 
office. 


ONLY  $39.00 

For  This  Highest 
Grade  Auto  Trailer 

Other  styles  o f  body,'  same  price 
Just  the  thing  for  light,  speedy  hauling.  Absolute 
monev-back  guarantee.  Catalogue  free.  — _ 

BOWER  MFG.1CO.,  9  Ade  St..  Fowler,  Ind 


J<-ton  capacity. 
Jus . 


§Z92S  fetus  this  CONCRETE  PHXQL 

direct  from  factory.  A  quality 
mixer  at  low  mai  1  order  prices. 
Turns  out  a  wheelbarrowful 
of  concrete  a  minute. 

Write  for  free  catalog  showing 
mixers,  blook  molds,  garden 
tools,  etc. 

GILSON  BROTHERS  CO., 
Bex  600  Fredenia,  Wis. 


Down  Boys  Any 

WIJTE  Engine 


Up  to  10  H-P •  — »  The  One-Profit  Engine 

1  Want  You  To 
Test  It  30  Days 
AT  MY  RISK 


For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  engines  which 
thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the 
most  dependable  and 
economical  in  the  world.  But  this  WITTE 
Engine  is  the  masterpiece  of  them  all. 
It  is  really  a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am 
so  proud  of  its  perfection  that  I  want  every 
farmer  to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine 
so  any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do 
almost  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  __  It’s 
economical  in  operation.  Completely  equipped 
with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up  and 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an 
IRON  CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 

ww/’iftWM'wni'iTOWM 

Special  WITTE  I 
Features  1 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special  £ 

WITTE  Features:  £ 


1—  Light  Weight  Yet  Durable 

2—  Valves-in-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

|  5— Perfect  High-Tension  Mag- 
I  neto  Ignition 
£  6— Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 

QUICK  SHIPMENTS 
ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  NEW 


Runs  on  Kerosene 
Gasoline,  Distillate* 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

CTARTS  easy  in  coldest 
"  weather.  Special pis- 
ton  construction  meant 
more  power  for  less  fueU 
Speed  regulator  enables 
it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  ae  the  heav¬ 
iest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee, 

All  Sizes  —  2  to  25  H-P, 

Nearly  a  Year  To  Pay 

The  best  advertising:  I  can  do  Is  to  have  people  boosting:  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  in  every  county  In  America,  so  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my 
liberal  80  day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  ana 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit. 
Scrap  your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 


FREE 


On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will 
literally  pay  for  itself,  and  make  you  a  big 
profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply  send 
me  your  name  and  address— a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to 
you — the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or.  if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  OUC 
Log  and  Tree  Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig,  or  Pump  Catalogs 
CD.  H.  WITTE,  r»res. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
1896  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH.  PENNSYLVANIA 
MADE  FROM  NEAREST  OF  THESE  WAREHOUSES: 
YORK  CITY,  N.  Y.,  BANGOR,  ME.  AND  10  OTHERS 


631 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Oarlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Farm  and  Estate 

Employment  Service 

ayeitey  conducted  by 

C.  Drysdalc  Black  &  Co. 

(Agricultural  Engineers) 

90  West  St. — Rector  6760— New  York 


00  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 


We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  wbrnen  as  ■  attendants  in 

State  institution  for  feeble-minded;  salary 
$50  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply  STJPT., 
Letcbworth  Village,  Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN  wanted  to  study  nursing;  opportunity 
to  learn  a.  profession;  earn  while  you  learn. 
Write  SUPERINTENDENT,  Greenville  Hospi¬ 
tal,  1825  Boulevard,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — At  the  Children’s  Village,  cottage 
master  and  matron  to  take  charge  of  a  group 
of  20  lx>ys;  man  to  be  either  carpenter,  mason, 
electrician,  blacksmith  or  printer;  fair  salary 
With  complete  maintenance  to  right  parties.  Ad¬ 
dress  MANAGING  DIRECTOR,  The  Children’s 
Village,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Milkers  able  to  milk  30  cows  twice 
daily;  no  other  work;  have  one  house  for  mar¬ 
ried  man.  WALKER-CORDON  LABORATORY 
CO.,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Protestant  housekeeper,  preferring 
home  to  high  wages  Address  It.  2,  BOX  28, 
Ariel,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  by  first  of  April;  two 
in  family;  middle-aged  to  105.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  young  man  to  work  on  poultry  farm, 
open.  M.  VOGEL’S  POULTRY  FARM, 
Whitesville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — White  woman  of  about  middle-age 
to  run  farm  boarding  house;  farm  is  close  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  all  conveniences  such  as  gas, 
water  and  electricity;  usually  about  10  men; 
would  consider  married  couple  without  children; 
state  experience,  qualifications  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  Address  STONY  HILL 
FARMS,  Glenshaw,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  general  handy  man  who  is  an  ox- 
jerienced  painter  and  carpenter,  on  a  modern 
farm  estate;  one  who  is  willing  to  do  other 
farm  work  when  needed;  wages  for  married 
man  $80  and  perquisites;  single  man  $00  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  328,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  large 
modern  dairy  farm;  must  be  an  expert  milk¬ 
er;  wages  $00  a  monlll  with  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  for 
driry  work;  good  dry  hand  milker  preferred; 
house,  privileges  and  $77.50  per  month;  posi¬ 
tion  open  April  1.  GOBEL  FARMS,  Annandale, 
N.  J. 


LADY’S  maid,  young  white  girl  to  attend  semi¬ 
invalid  who  is  not  confined  to  bed,  but  is 
able  to  go  out;  must  be  cheerful  and  obliging; 
no  housework;  excellent  home;  wages  $00  a 
month.  Address  MRS.  FRANK  B.  LOWN, 
College  Ave.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm 
work,  or  handy  man  on  private  estate;  no 
children.  W.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  gardener  for  small  fam¬ 
ily  in  Darien,  Conn.;  good  wages;  telephone 
Regent  8555  for  appointment.  113  EAST  62d 
St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  wanted,  single,  experienced  man  for 
general  farm  work;  good  wages  and  board; 
conveniences.  W.  H.  YERKES,  Jr.,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Pa. 


■  TRACTOR  operator,  one  who  understands  farm¬ 
ing;  can  drive  truck  or  car;  good  reference. 
ADVERTISER  355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  farmer  to  assist  small  Westchester 
farm;  all  round  experience;  wages  $55  until 
Winter;  $45  Winter,  with  bonus  to  steady  work¬ 
er;  write  giving  experience  and  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Mother  and  daughter,  do  entire 
work  and  care  for  two  school  boys;  must  be 
good  cook  and  experienced  housekeeper;  daugh¬ 
ter  take  charge  of  children;  must  be  over  14; 
good  borne,  reasonable  salary,  in  American 
family;  two  adults  and  two  small  school  boys; 
in  country.  Wyckoff,  N.  J. ;  state  ages,  refer¬ 
ences,  nationality  and  salary.  ADVERTISER 
357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  plain  cook  for  modern  home 
in  country.  Apply  to  MRS.  VERNON  K. 
MELHARDO,  Green  Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem, 
Ta. 


WANTED — Select  Hotel  (Christian)  will  re¬ 
quire  refined  girls  for  Summer  season;  state 
experience;  references  exchanged.  Address 
THE  PINES,  Branc-hville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  woman  as  waitress  and  as¬ 
sist  with  housework;  private  family;  other 
help  kept;  Protestant;  good  home;  good  wages. 
BOX  56,  Commack,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  young  farmer,  age  21  to  35, 
good  home  comforts  with  fair  wages  to  right 
party  able  to  turn  out  lots  of  good  work  with 
team,  plow,  harrow,  help  gather  produce,  plant, 
drive  Ford  and  gear  shift  car  when  necessary; 
sober  With  good  habits,  experience  and  (refer¬ 
ence  in  first  letter) ;  stone  free  land.  LAM¬ 
BERT  J.  KOENEN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Montville,  N.  J. 


RESPONSIBLE  married  man  for  general  farm 
work  with  knowledge  of  ordinary  crops  and 
preferably  experienced  with  registered  cattle 
and  hogs;  permanent  position  for  efficient,  ener¬ 
getic  man;  $75  month,  tenement,  milk,  wood, 
potatoes.  P.  0.  BOX  97,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


^^^1UD — Single  man  as  blacksmith  on  coun¬ 
try  estate,  experienced  in  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools;  wages  to  start  $85  per 
month,  board  and  room:  best  of  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Apply  with  references  to  JAMES  R. 
O’GRADY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


YOUNG  houseworker,  willing  to  learn  general 
housework  in  family  of  three;  attractive 
room  and  bath;  references.  Write  2  ISEECH- 
WOOD,  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  single  man,  dairy  work  and  not 
afraid  to  work:  prefer  Gorman  or  Hollander, 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  362,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  coun¬ 
try;  no  washing;  all  conveniences,  easy  work 
and  good  home.  MRS.  GEO.  TICE,  I{.  D.  2, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 


TV  ANTED — Coiijde,  man  on  farm,  $100  month; 

wife  to  board  help,  four  to  six  men,  $35 
month  each.  L.  M.  YOUNG,  Orient,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED — Man  to  take  charge  Summer  place, 
New  Canaan,  Conn;  flower  culture  knowl¬ 
edge  required;  home  and  usual  facilities  of¬ 
fered;  references  required  after  qualifications 
given.  AD  V  EKTISER  364,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  as  assistant  to 
poultryman  for  modern  plant  near  Pittsburgh; 
give  full  details,  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  BEECHWOOD  FARMS, 
Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm  hand,  year  round,  good  board 
and  room.  Northern  Jersey.  HUDSON  GUILD 
FARM,  Andover,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  reliable  man,  good  with  team, 
to  do  carting  of  coal,  feed,  grain,  etc: ; 
permanent  job,  house  provided;  references  re¬ 
quired.  A.  D.  RUNYON  CO.,  Millington,  N.  J. 


DOMESTIC  science  teacher;  nurse  and  house¬ 
mother;  assistant  in  charge  of  buildings; 
these  positions  available  in  community  board¬ 
ing  school  in  the  country  where  children  and 
teachers  take  part  in  doing  all  the  work;  no 
servants  on  the  place;  work  begins  September. 
ADVERTISER  365,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Both  single  and  married  men  for 
steady  places  in  gardens  and  at  general  farm 
work ;  also  a  first-class  dry-hand  milker. 
STRATIK :  I. ASS  FARM,  A.  H.  Xryon,  Manager, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Couple,  no  ineumberances,  farmer- 
gardening,  expert  with  animals,  poultry;  wife, 
cook  and  housekeeper;  small  10-acre  place  near 
Ambler,  I'a.:  German  or  Swiss  preferred;  ref¬ 
erence.  HARRINGTON  S.  DICKINSON,  Gwy¬ 
nedd  Valley,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN’S  assistant  wanted;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  to  learn  the  business; 
one  hour  from  New  York  in  New  Jersey;  steady 
position.  ADVERTISER  367,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  for  general 
work  on  homestead;  cottage,  garden,  wood 
and  milk;  references  required.  E.  C.  MILLER, 
West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


HELP  wanted — A  neat,  willing  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  family  four  adults;  willing 
to  do  small  washing,  machine  used;  $40  month¬ 
ly.  MRS.  L.  BEHRENS,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 


FAMILY  to  do  general  farm  work  on  certified 
dairy  and  in  which  there  are  several  available 
milkers  to  help  when  needed,  and  one  who  is 
cajiable  in  driving  truck;  bouse  and  garden  and 
good  wages  to  reliable  party;  best  to  apply  in 
person.  BELLE  ALTO  FARMS,  Weroersville, 
Pa. 


SINGLE,  experienced  and  capable  farm  teamster 
wanted  for  steady  position;  first  month  $50. 
P.  D.  BRAGG,  R.  D.  1,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  tractor  and  general 
truck  gardening;  good  wages  and  board.  Ap¬ 
ply  or  write  WILLIAM  II.  ENGELBRECHT, 
707  Valley  Rd.,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


OOUPLE  wanted  for  season  on  farm  in  Berk- 
shires  of  Massachusetts;  woman  as  cook; 
man  to  drive  car  and  do  chores;  family  of  four. 
Address  GEO.  J.  CROSMAN,  215  Astor  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


CLEAN,  dry-liand  milkers  for  certified  dairy;  15 
cows;  wages  $60,  maintenance;  age,  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY 
FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm;  state 
age,  experience,  reference  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  BOX  772,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  a  good  man,  married  or  sin¬ 
gle;  must  be  a  good  teamster  and  milker; 
preference  to  man  who  can  run  tractor;  appli¬ 
cants  must  be  over  20  and  under  40  years  old; 
no  children;  state  wages  and  full  part  eulars; 
bouse  lias  all  improvements.  SOUTHWOLD 
FARM,  Goldens  Bridge,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Manager,  experienced  in  the  care 
and  breeding  of  purebred  Guernsey  cattle,  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  of  Grade  A  or  certified 
milk,  and  general  farm  work;  one  who  will 
consider  partnership  in  a  high-class  herd  and 
dairy  on  a  good  paying  basis.  ADVERTISER 
370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Teamster  on  farm,  between  30  and 
50  years  old;  wages- $50  per  month,  goou  room 
and  board.  W.  B.  STARK,  Mohegan  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  married,  with  experience 
in  A.R.  work,  with  Guernseys;  modern  barns 
and  excellent  house:  state  experience,  wages 
expected  and  references  in  first  letter.  GREEN 
MEADOW  FARM,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


GIRL  wanted,  waitress  and  genera]  cleaning; 

salary  $40  per  mouth  ami  maintenance.  SUF¬ 
FOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL, 
Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  general  farm,  small 
dairy;  must  know  how  to  milk;  $50  month, 
room  and  board.  G.  ILUTER,  Box  203,  Ulster 
Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Practi( 
farm ;  five  o 
CHARLES  V.  KE: 


farmer  on 
;  '  two-room 
Pine  Brook, 


small  truck 
bungalow. 
N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN,  experience  with  tractors,  trucks  and  re¬ 
pairs  of  same,  desires  position  on  farm  in 
connection  witli  other  work;  reference;  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  284,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Farmer,  manager,  life  long 
experience,  best  reference;  single,  middle- 
aged,  American.  ADVERTISER  321,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  middle-aged  American,  married, 
childless,  position  as  superintendent  small 
farm  or  estate;  will  prove  experience  and 
qualifications;  best  of  references.  AV.  F. 
COLEY,  424  Essax  Ave.,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 
Plicr.e  043  Spring  Lake. 


POULTRYMAN  looking  for  better  position  and 
better  pay;  14  years’  experience  in  all 
branches;  at  present  manager  of  80-acre  poultry 
farm;  married,  age  43,  family.  HARRY  WIDE- 
NER,  Saxonburg,  Pa. 

FARM  manager  desires  position  on  large  farm, 
institutional  or  estate;  experienced  in  dairy, 
poultry,  bogs,  grain,  hay,  truck  and  fruit  farm¬ 
ing;  married,  no  family.  ADVERTISER  352, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  married  man  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  farm;  some  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Combination  work  about  June  1; 

mature  woman,  broad  experience — business, 
gardening,  housekeeping;  on  estates,  tea  rooms, 
institutions,  private  families:  congenial  work 
and  pleasant  surroundings  paramount;  salary 
commensurate;  former  hustler;  now  in  position 
ease  up.  ADVERTISER  351,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  foreman,  all  round  farmer,  four  years 
foreman  last  place;  middle-aged,  single,  Ger¬ 
man.  Care  IIILLIS,  202  West  23d  St.,  New 
York. 

POSITION  wanted  by  American  young  man, 
private  estate  or  small  farm;  experienced  in 
all  general  farming.  SAMUEL  DICKENS,  Gen. 
Del.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

CARETAKER  or  gardener  would  like  position 
on  private  estate;  married,  age  27;  wife  and 
a  child;  life  experience;  state  wages  given; 
best  references.  G.  HAMILTON,  Chesterfield, 
N.  H. 

FARMER  wants  position  German,  married, 
one  child;  chauffeur.  BLAU,  1913  Lexington 
Ave.,  care  Boecker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  superintendent,  German,  24  years 
old,  single,  best  theoretical  and  jiractical  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  farm  branches,  wants  position 
oil  large  farm  or  estate.  HEINZ  GECHTER, 
care  Karl  Stoll,  Mamaroneek,  N.  Y. 

PRACTICAL  working  manager  wishes  position 
on  private  estate;  married,  Protestant,  28 
years  of  successful  experience  in  all  branches 
of  dairy  farming;  expert  with  thoroughbred 
Guernseys  and  calf  raising;  highly  recommend¬ 
ed.  ADVERTISER  360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Experienced,  single,  age  40, 
good  character,  trustworthy,  reliable,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  373,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  28,  American,  willing  worker, 
wishes  permanent  job  on  farm;  expert  on  all 
types  of  machinery,  also  knowledge  of  business 
management.  ADVERTISER  366,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  superintendent — Owing  to  the  dispersal 
of  the  Guernsey  herd  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Peck  of 
Newtown,  Conn.,  I  will  be  ojien  for  a  position 
May  1;  experience,  ability  and  character  rec¬ 
ommended;  four  years  present  position.  R.  E. 
MACMURCHIE,  Newtown,  Conn. 

DAIRY  farm  superintendent  would  like  posi¬ 
tion;  American,  farm  raised,  married,  age 
38;  agricultural  training,  12  years’  purebred 
stock,  used  to  A.R.  work,  farm  crops,  farm 
machinery,  handling  men,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted  —  First-class  commercial 
dairyman  and  good  general  farmer,  life-time 
experience  purebred  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep, 
poultry;  good  feeder  and  calf  raiser;  dry-hand 
milker;  farm  raised,  agricultural  and  high 
school  training,  knowledge  certified  milk,  A.  R. 

O.  work,  retail  marketing,  plant  operation,  es¬ 
tate  management;  thoroughly  conversant  mod¬ 
ern  cultural  methods,  all  crops,  soil  conserva¬ 
tion,  rotation;  along  with  capable,  dependable, 
100  per  cent  services  I  offer  a  knowledge  of 
modern  dairy  practice,  machinery,  herd  man- 
aginent,  that  lias  enabled  me  to  build  up  and 
maintain  high  producing  herds;  with  the  ability 

To  show  profitable  results,  and  a  genuine  love 
for  live  stock  and  enthusiasm  for  the  business; 
married,  family,  plenty  good  help,  Protestant, 
American,  40  years  old;  consider  any  proposi¬ 
tion  in  any  capacity,  on  shares,  percentage, 
wages,  and  prove  that  I  can  deliver  the  goods; 
no  profit,  no  pay;  not  looking  for  “white  col¬ 
lar"  job,  but  capable  assuming  full  charge  any 
size  operation;  can  handle  help  efficiently  but 
arefer  to  “do  it  myself.”  W.  H.  KNIGHT, 
300  Fulton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — 52-acre  poultry  and  general  farm, 
close  to  State  road,  near  large  town  and  lake 
Summer  resort;  good  buildings,  electric  lights; 
650  Leghorns,  cow;  other  equipment;  $7,000. 
$3,000  cash.  C.  W.  PRICE,  Hackettstown, 
N.  J. 


165-ACRE  valley  farm  on  State  highway  be¬ 
tween  AA'liite  River  and  Montpelier,  At.;  bus 
service;  half  mile  to  store,  church,  school,  4Vj 
miles  to  stirring  town  of  Randolph;  rich,  level 
meadows,  fine  woodland  and  pasturage;  excep¬ 
tional  location:  stock  anti  tools;  $7,000.  Con¬ 
sult  It.  G.  MANN,  Randolph,  A't. 


HUDSON  A'alley  farm,  must  sell  my  fruit  and 
dairy  farm  account  of  poor  health;  140  acres; 
near  lake:  1.000  apple  and  pear;  large  vineyard, 
full  bearing;  farm  bouse,  large  barn,  other 
buildings;  team,  young  horses,  power  sprayer, 
all  equipment;  $10,250,  terms.  ADVERTISER 
290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 16-room  house,  barn,  garage,  ice 
bouse,  wood  house,  7  acres;  on  Stat»>  road; 
country  village;  city  10  miles;  good  location 
for  residence,  tea  room  or  inn.  M1L0N  HAW¬ 
LEY,  Stepney,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  or  truck  farm,  one 
mile  to  town:  State  road.  S.  LI.  CAREY, 
Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — To  private  family  for  Summer 
season,  my  beautifully  situated  country  home, 
15  rooms.  ADVERTISER  333,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorl  or. 


FOR  RENT — To  right  party  my  beautiful 
country  home;  ideal  for  fashionable  inn  or 
road  house.  ADVERTISER  334,  care  Rural 
New-Yci  ker. 


FOR  SALE — 9-room  semi-bungalow,  all  city  im¬ 
provements,  commuting  distance  to  New 
York,  1  'j  acres  bearing  fruit  trees,  berries 
and  graphs;  also  6-rooni  house:  plot  80x100.  L. 
Schlitt,  Harrington  Park,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALF — Private  lake  with  acreage.  WM. 
ADAMS,  Glen  Wild,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  good  soil,  half  mile 
frontage  on  two  roads;  10-room  house  in  good 
repair;  excellent  for  chicken  farm.  HAROLD 
F.  DA  AMS,  Coram,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two-acre  poultry  farm,  two  miles 
from  Huntington  station,  reasonable.  A.  DE- 
HARDE,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  Room  201,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — Farm,  well  stocked,  either  dairy  or 
chicken;  will  give  as  first  payment  434  acres 
land,  no  buildings,  worth  $7,600.  T.  N.  SEDG¬ 
WICK,  Cherry  Creek,  Chaut.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


* V  ^  UU  J  *  J  i«nuf  intuiu  j, 

Connecticut  or  Westchester;  $3,000  cash.  158 
PROSPECT  ST.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres  or  any  part  thereof,  in 
Lincoln  County,  Wis..  with  good  timber  on 
it.  WM.  MOELLER,  Meehanicsville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  and  dairy  farm,  year 
round  pasturage,  on  Georgia-Florida  line; 
splendid  state  cultivation.  MRS.  GORDON 
CHASON,  Miami,  Fla. 


SKOWHEGAN,  Maine.  —  Farm  of  105  acres, 
good  orchards  and  pasture,  buildings  in  good 
repair,  beautifully  situated  in  a  rich  farming 
section;  for  full  particulars  write  CHARLES 
E.  DANFORTII,  231  Slade  St.,  Belmont,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 108  acres  good  productive  land, 
$2,750  cash  or  terms.  CHARLES  EDWARDS, 
R.  R.  2,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FARM  on  Long  Island,  70  miles  from  New 
York:  400  acres  to  rent  without  buildings 
for  $250,  AVM.  FLOYD,  114  E.  31st  St.,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Grand  A'iew  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Farm.  4  miles  from  Hudson  City  on  New 
York -Albany  road;  best  soil;  nice  location;  56 
acres;  cheap.  FRANK  HAM,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  orchards,  truck  farm,  60-cow  dairy;  20- 
room  house,  improvements;  situation  and  con¬ 
dition  O.  K. ;  Guernsey  herd;  “a  word  to  the 
wise— last  call.”  ADVERTISER  296,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale,  fully 
equipped;  1,200  Leghorns;  great  money  maker; 
all  kinds  choicest  fruits;  also  white  and  black 
Leghorn  cockerels  for  sale.  W.  A.  JONES. 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy,  medium-sized  farm  suitable 
for  truck:  markets  and  soil  essential;  state 
full  particulars,  lowest  price  and  terms.  CIIAS. 
LEES,  Totowa  Boro,  N.  J. 

VILLAGE  farm  on  main  street,  112  acres; 

keeps  50  bead:  best  farm  in  Susquehanna  Val¬ 
ley,  near  Oneonta;  would  cost  $30,000  to  replace 
buildings;  beautiful  home;  profitable  farm; 
price  right,  terms  easy:  stock,  tools,  crops  ini 
eluded;  write  owner,  ADVERTISER  353,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Five  acres  with  or  without  house- 
Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  354,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  Vermont  hill  farm;  130  acres- 
rare,  restful  view,  including  Camel’s  Hump- 
comfortable,  convenient  year  round  nine-room 
house;  two-room  tenement;  never  failing  spring 
water:  plumbing:  insured  $12,000:  six  miles 
from  Montpelier,  five  from  Northfield  creamery; 
within  mile  of  school,  post  office.  Central  Ve'r- 
mont  Railroad  Station.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
2,  Riverton,  Vt. 

SILICA  Sand  Farm  (Pa.)  for  lease;  quarry, 
mill,  111  acres,  good  buildings;  established 
sand  trade,  carloads;  write  for  details.  OWN¬ 
ER,  1835  Derry  St.,  Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

DELAWARE  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  15  acres, 
good  buildings,  bearing  orchards.  G.  FRANK¬ 
LIN  SMITH,  Georgetown,  Del. 

FARM  of  90  acres  on  State  road,  9-room  house, 
large  barn.  2-car  garage,  outbuildings:  all 
modem  improvements  and  tools;  bargain  for 
quick  sale.  MRS.  DAVID  STRONG,  Hebron, 
Conn. 

47-ACRE  hilltop  farm,  beautifully  located;  7- 
room  house,  large  barn,  poultry  houses,  ca¬ 
pacity  500,  other  buildings:  running  spring 
water  in  house  and  barn;  4V»  miles  Easton 
Pa.;  excellent  market.  ADVERTISER  359.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  dairy  farm:  165  acres,  50 
acres  tillable;  fully  equipped,  including  tractor, 
milking  machine;  two  large  houses  with  mod- 
ern  improvements,  three  barns,  spring  water 
in  brook  and  in  pipes  to  buildings;  400  cords 
wood  and  timber;  can  be  divided  into  sections; 
excellent  location  and  view;  near  excellent 
markets;  cement  road  through  farm.  RALPH 
EARLE.  Dighton,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Orchard  land,  no  buildings,  along 
main  State  highway;  best  varieties  apple 
trees,  11  years  old.  T.  ENSLIN,  Hackettstown. 
N.  J. 

32’ -.-ACRE  farm  and  Summer  boarding  house, 
14  rooms  furnished,  near  Eldred.  Snll.  Co  , 
N.  Y.;  easy  terms.  CHAS.  P.  MYERS,  Eldred, 

FRUIT  and  dairy  farm  for  sale,  109  acres;  80- 
acre  orchard  and  crop,  balance  pasture,  wood 
and  timber;  land  nearly-  all  level,  no  stones; 
raises  bumper  crops;  Alfalfa  does  well:  half 
mile  Hudson  River,  three  miles  Coxsaekie, 
Greene  County:  new  8-room  house  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  hardyvood  floors,  water,  porch;  large  old 
barn  in  fair  condition;  insurance  $4,500;  stalls 
four  horses.  20  cows;  700  bearing  pear  trees, 
all  varieties;  apples,  peaches,  plums,  grapes, 
currants,  berries,  cherries,  asparagus  home  use; 
on  improved  road;  milk  truck  passes  door  each 
day;  telephone,  R.  F.  D.,  half  mile  school;  50 
M  ft.  timber;  sugar  bush;  $2,000  cash,  $3,400 
Federal  Land  Rank  mortgage:  no  agents;  im¬ 
mediate  possession.  ADVERTISER  301,  care 
Rural  Neyv-Yorker. 

WANTED — Around  25  acres  of  land  on  State 
liighyvay;  give  full  description  and  price. 
CHRISTO  PARTENOFF,  300  W.  30th  St.,  Neyv 
York  City. 

FORTY-ACRE  farm  located  six  miles  from 
Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  one-half  mile  from  State 
road  and  electric  car:  modern  seven-room  dwell¬ 
ing  with  all  conveniences;  tenant  house,  two 
barns,  tyvo-ear  garage,  large  chicken  house, 
ice  house  and  other  buildings;  420  fruit  trees 
set  out  two  years  ago:  attractive  terms  to  re¬ 
liable  party.  ADVERTISER  303,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — The  Golden  Rod  Cheese  Factory 
and  equipment;  located  at  Camptoyvn,  Brad¬ 
ford  Co.,  Pa.  Address  J.  H.  STEVENS, 

Wyalusing,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  625. 
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Breaking,  Up  the  Clods  With  a  Tooth  Harrow 


Prompt  delivery  and  Ser 
viceable  Merchandise 


“  I  wish  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  prompt  service  I 
always  receive  in  delivery.  This 
makes  the  fourth  tire  I  have 
ordered  from  the  Ward  Co.  and 
am  greatly  satisfied.  I  know  by 
my  own  experience  that  the 
Riverside  Tire  can  easily  double 
its  mileage  guarantee  and  is  ser¬ 
viceable  on  every  kind  of  road. 

“I  always  will  say  a  good 
word  for  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.” 

David  De  Smith, 

Newark,  N.  Y. 


"You, too,  Can  Save  on 
Everything  "ibu  Buy 


Each  year  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  saves 
Millions  of  Dollars  for  the  American  people  ! 

This  big  saving  is  possible  because  you  and  our  eight 
million  other  customers  together  give  us  a  buying  power 
so  vast,  so  tremendous ! — that  we  are  always  able  to  secure 
for  you  lower-than-market  prices. 

Consider  stoves,  for  example.  Our  customers  always 
bought  a  great  many  stoves  from  us.  But  in  the  last  four 
years  our  low  prices  have  actually  doubled  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  customers!  So  that  today  we  are  able  to 
contract  for  all  the  stoves  a  factory  can  make.  Your  aver¬ 
age  saving  on  a  Ward  stove  is  now  at  least  $15. 

Automobile  tires,  furniture,  shoes,  everything  for  the 
Home,  for  the  Farm,  for  the  Family,  is  bought  in  the 
same  large  quantities  at  equally  low  prices,  bringing  you 
savings  equally  large. 

$60,000,000  in  Cash 
Secures  Low  Prices  for  You 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  that  your  Ward  Catalogue  brings 
you  all  the  saving,  all  the  price  advantage  that  $60,000,000  in  cash 
can  secure  for  you? 

That  buying  by  the  car  load,  by  the  train  load,  buying  in  every 
important  market  in  the  world — and  paying  cash,  must  secure  for 
you  absolutely  the  lowest  possible  prices!  That  there  is  no  possible 
way  you  can  secure  a  bigger  opportunity  for  saving  than  by  using 
regularly  your  copy  of  Ward’s  Catalogue! 

And  low  prices  at  Ward’s  are  made  without  sacrificing  quality. 
We  never  cut  the  quality  of  a  tire,  a  shoe,  or  a  rug,  to  make  the  price 
seem  lower.  Ward  Quality  always  is  maintained.  Ward’s  54  year 
old  guarantee  is  back  of  every  article  we  sell:  “Your  money  back  if 
you  want  it.” 

Use  Your  Catalogue  Regularly 


Saved  Money  at  Ward’s 
for  35  years 

“I  must  write  and  tell  you 
how  pleased  we  are  with  your 
prompt  shipments,  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  low  prices.  We  have 
been  buying  from  Ward’s  for 
35  years,  and  every  time  every¬ 
thing  is  just  as  represented.  My 
married  daughters  are  also  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Ward’s.  Once  a  cus¬ 
tomer  always  a  customer.  With 
the  quick  service  and  savings 
from  10  to  40%,  Ward’s  is  the 
place  to  buy.” 

Mr s.  Florence  Wright, 

Jetmore,  Kansas 


Satislied  Customer  for 
53  years 

“I  am  seventy-eight  years 
old  and  have  sent  our  orders 
to  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
since  you  started  your  Grange 
Store  in  Chicago,  in  1873.  For 
years  you  have  saved  me  money 
and  filled  my  orders  perfectly. 
Thank  you  so  much;  I  am 
sending  you  another  order.” 

Mrs.  Susie  E.  Hamersby, 
Box  4, 

New  Pine  Creek,  Oregon 


Ward’s  Quality  and 
Low  Prices 

“Just  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  your  goods 
and  your  low  prices.  I  order 
almost  all  of  the  things  we  use 
including  household  furnish¬ 
ings,  groceries,  hardware,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  notions,  and  send  for 
all  of  it  to  you  practically;  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the 
goods  and  service.” 

J.  D.  Klaassen, 

Route  3, 

Colony,  Ohio. 


So  use  your  Catalogue — regularly.  Take  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  true  cooperative  buying.  Share  the  saving  made  possible 
by  $60,000,000  in  cash  used  to  secure  low  prices  for  you.  There  is 
for  you,  too,  a  saving  of  $50  if  you  use  your  Catalogue — and 
send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 
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Inequality  of 

Part  II 


Farm  Taxation 


UTY  OF  ASSESSORS.  —  Every 
Spring  in  every  tax  district  in  the 
State  the  board  of  assessors  begins 
its  task  of  placing  a  value  on  every 
piece  of  real  property.  Their  task 
appears  simple.  They  have  sworn 
in  their  oath  of  office  to  “support  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  .  .  .  faithfully 


discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of  assessor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  of  my  ability.”  When  their  work  is 
completed  in  the  late  Summer  they  close  the  assess¬ 
ment  roll  by  swearing  that  they  'have  “set  down  in 
the  foregoing  assessment  roll  all  the  real  estate 
situated  in  the  tax  district  of  which  we  are  as¬ 
sessors,  according  to  our  best  information  and  that 
we  have  estimated  the  value  of  the  real  estate  at 
the  sums  which  a  majority  of  the  assessors  have  de¬ 
cided  to  he  the  full  value  thereof  .  .  .” 

ABILITY  REQUIRED.— Simple?  Maybe!  But 
the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  one  class  of  town 


State  and  county  taxes  to  be  alloted  to  that  town 
should  be. 

EQUALIZATION. — But  who  are  the  assessors? 
They  are  our  neighbors.  They  are  men  and  women 
made  of  the  same  stuff  and  with  the  same  weak¬ 
nesses  as  ourselves.  They  are  folks  who  want  to  do 
what  is  right  but  who  are  subject  to  a  pressure 
from  tradition,  from  the  individuals  with  whom  they 
must  work  and  from  the  community,  which  renders 
the  number  of  towns  which  have  actually  lived  up 
to  the  State  laws  and  have  a  100-per-cent  assess¬ 
ment  a  rarity.  Almost  as  rare  is  the  town  which 
has  a  level  assessment  with  nobody  paying  twice  or 
three  times  his  share.  After  all  it  does  not  matter 
greatly  if  a  town  is  assessed  at  30,  50  or  100  per 
cent  so  long  as  all  share  alike.  Equalization  takes 
care  of  the  difference  between  towns.  The  hardship 
comes  in  when  there  is  a  difference  of  rates  of  as¬ 
sessment  within  the  town.  Even  the  town  boards  are 
antagonistic,  haggle  over  the  paltry  bills  which  are 


same  rate  as  the  small  farms  and  village  property. 
In  fairness  to  the  assessors  of  our  State  I  might 
state  right  here  that  this  describes  the  majority  of 
assessors.  The  thing  that  makes  our  government 
what  it  is  is  the  way  men  in  these  minor  offices 
will  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  good  of  the  State. 
Assuming  all  these  things,  what  does  the  assessor 
find  when  he  tries  to  revise  the  assessment  roll  and 
get  away  from  the  generation-long  custom  of  copy¬ 
ing  it  and  making  only  such  changes  as  are  neces¬ 
sitated  by  new  business  or  transfers? 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  APPRAISAL.  —  The  first 
thing  he  discovers  is  that  the  labor  of  appraising 
all  the  property  is  enormous  and  the  individual  de¬ 
cisions  are  difficult  and  each  one  a  problem  in  itself. 
Property  which  is  selling  freely,  such  as  village  and 
city  homes,,  pleasure  property  and  vineyards,  presents 
no  great  difficulty  because  there  is  the  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  which  can  be  studied  and  applied  to 
the  property  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  value  of 


A  Pair  of  Enthusiastic  Gardeners.  Fig.  222 


officers  whose  work  stirs  up  more  of  a  fuss,  no  one 
who  works  under  harder  pressure,  and  no  one 
whose  work  calls  for  more  varied  knowledge  and 
study  and  stricter  honesty.  The  man  who  can  take 
the  required  oath  that  he  has  assessed  his  town  at 
its  full  value  and  look  everyone  in  the  eye  has  a 
right  to  a  personal  satisfaction  that  is  the  lot  of 
few.  He  knows  then  that  each  class  of  property  in 
the  town  is  bearing  its  rightful  share  of  the  load, 
that  by  an  all  too  common  tardiness  in  following 
the  great  swings  of  value  that  are  always  taking 
place  he  is  not  unduly  favoring  some  class  that  is 
enjoying  unusual  prosperity  and  penalizing  some 
other  class  who  are  all  but  down  and  out  and  can 
be  injured,  possibly  permanently,  by  being  asked  to 
carry  an  undue  share  of  the  load.  He  knows  that 
no  all-powerful  local  industry  is  having  a  share  of 
its  taxes  paid  by  its  employees  and  the  small  farm¬ 
ers  who  buy  its  products.  And  he  knows  that  his 
supervisor  can  meet  with  the  equalization  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  board  of  supervisors  or  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  and  know  just  what  the  fair  share  of  the 


put  in  for  the  work,  urge  that  less  time  be  spent  heed¬ 
less  of  the  inaccuracy  of  scamped  work,  and  not  rare¬ 
ly  interfere  with  no  legal  right  and  induce  careless 
or  inefficient  assessors  to  follow  their  advice.  The 
path  of  the  assessor  does  not  lie  in  pleasant  places. 
The  resident  of  a  town  with  an  even  assessment  and 
with  an  equitable  equalization  rate  can  call  himself 
one  of  the  favored  few. 

HARD  WORK. — But  let  us  assume  that  the  as¬ 
sessors  of  any  given  town  are  able  men,  not  elected 
as  charity  because  they  were  incapacitated  and 
needed  help,  nor  superannuated,  that  they  are  open- 
minded  and  convinced  that  all  is  not  right  with  the 
town’s  assessments.  Let  us  assume  that  they  are 
so  fixed  financially  that  they  can  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  time  from  their  private  business  and  work  for 
the  town  for  less  than  the  pick  and  shovel  men  on 
the  road  are  getting.  Let  us  assume  that  they  are 
so  confident  of  the  righteousness  of  their  stand  that 
they  are  willing  to  affront  the  moneyed  interests 
in  their  towns,  the  railroads,  the  factories  and  their 
own  friends  by  raising  their  assessments  to  the 


that  property  fairly  obvious.  But  there  is  property 
which  does  not  sell.  Corporate  property,  railroads, 
factories,  salt  plants,  rarely  change  hands  except 
in  the  form  of  stock  shares.  To  fix  their  value  re¬ 
quires  a  physical  examination  of  the  property,  an 
estimate  of  its  cost  of  reproduction  and  the  amount 
of  depreciation  due  to  time,  misuse,  business  changes 
and  the  like.  It  also  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
multitude  of  court  decisions  on  the  methods  of 
making  these  estimates.  Remember,  too,  that  these 
big  companies  maintain  tax  agents  who  have  all 
this  information  and  know  intimately  the  rates  of 
assessment  of  everything  in  the  town.  It  is  their 
business ;  they  are  trained  and  paid  for  it.  If  the 
assessor’s  town  board  will  let  him  apply  to  the 
State  for  an  appraisal  of  the  property  or  employ  a 
firm  of  experts  he  is  lucky.  If  he  is  not,  and  has  to 
go  into  Grievance  Day  with  no  definite  knowledge, 
liis  town  is  out  of  luck.  That  is  all  that  there  is  to 
it.  If  he  has  any  poorer  grade  farms,  or  abandon¬ 
ed  property,  or  woods  in  his  town  he  will  be  lucky 
if  he  finds  enough  good  faith  sales  to  aid  him  in  es- 
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tablishing  their  value.  An  appraisal  founded  on 
knowledge  two  years  old,  even,  is  of  little  value  and 
an  appraisal  based  on  the  cost  of  reproduction  less 
depreciation  is  valueless  because  there  are  no  tables 
to  give  the  depreciation.  All  he  can  do  is  go  to  the 
place  and  guess.  If  he  is  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son  lie  might  g^  it  right.  Even  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  land-owner,  assuming  he  honestly  tried 
to  be  helpful,  would  not  be  without  chance  of  error. 
Merely  the  possession  of  land  does  not  by  some 
mysterious  process  endow  the  owner  with  the  power 
of  stating  how  much  it  is  worth. 

IMPORTANT  WORK— But  the  work  has  to  be 
done.  The  assessor  is  the  supreme  power  in  the 
town  when  it  comes  to  saying  how  the  -taxes  of  the 
year  shall  be  divided.  There  is  no  appeal  from  his 
decision  except  by  court  action  which  is  laborious 
and  expensive.  There  is  machinery  for  allotting 
the  proper  share  of  the  State  and  the  county  taxes 
to  the  town,  but  the  final  division  to  the  individual 
owner  is  Ms  work.  A  single  instance  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  will  show  the  importance  of  -that  function.  In 
the  work  of  the  equalization  committee  of  Yates 
County  a  farm  was  found  which  was  assessed  for 
.$1.2, S00.  It  was  a  big  farm,  rough,  the  buildings 
oiit  of  repair  and  the  land  on  an  inferior  type  of 
soil  fit  for  general  and  not  specialized  farming.  The 
land  was  owned  on  a  contract,  and  by  taking  the 
contract  price  and  applying  the  local  rate  of  de¬ 
preciation  in  farms  of  that  type  which  we  had  es¬ 
tablished  on  sales  at  5  per  cent  a  year,  we  worked 
out  its  present  value  at  $13,000,  or  practically  a 
hundred  per  cent  assessment.  We  also  had  three 
appraisals  which  averaged  $12,000.  The  average 
assessment  for  the  town  was  39,  for  the  village 
homes  34,  and  for  the  public  service  corporations 
and  railroads  39  (one  electric  light  plant  was  19). 
That  meant  that  that  farmer  paid  roughly  2*4  times 
as  much  on  the  actual  value  as  the  avex-age  of  all 
the  propei'ty  in  the  town,  almost  three  times  as 
much  as  the  owner  of  the  village  home  and  3% 
times  as  much  as  the  railroads,  etc.  A  table  given 
in  an  address  by  Pi*ofessor  WaiTen  before  the  con¬ 
ference  of  assessors  at  Albany  this  Winter  gave  the 
pi’oportion  of  income  taken  by  taxes  on  6,631  farms 
in  i*egions  of  moderate  land  values  as  13%  per  cent 
for  the  average  of  1921-23. 

THE  FARM  BURDEN. — With  an  unbalanced  as¬ 
sessment  like  this  and  argxxing  from  other  facts 
which  would  take  too  long  to  pi’esent  I  have  esti¬ 
mated  this  farmer’s  share  of  income  devoted  to 
taxes  at  2S  per  cent.  He  has  besides  to  pay  inter¬ 
est  on  his  debt  and  payment  on  the  principal  as  well 
as  support  his  family.  I  do  not  say  that  the  effect 
of  his  assessment  will  be  the  deciding  one  in  his 
gamble  with  that  farm,  but  I  do  say  that  it  might 
well  be.  Over-assessment  such  as  that  which  has 
no  justification  in  either  law  or  economics  and  which 
is  typical  of  the  State  of  a  large  class  of  property,  is 
a  considerable  element  among  the  forces  which  are 
driving  New  York  State  farms  into  the  unoccupied 
class.  The  assessor  is  there.  We  elected  him  and 
we  must  abide  by  his  decisions.  But  we  have  two 
years  before  we  choose  again.  In  that  length  of 
time  let  us  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  work. 
Let  us  really  study  it.  The  assessment  rolls  are 
filed  with  the  town  clerk  for  your  inspection.  Get 
a  line  on  the  rate  of  assessment  of  properties  in 
your  town  and  find  out  why  it  is  as  it  is.  When 
you  talk  to  him  do  not  spend  all  your  time  abusing 
him.  Let  him  tell  you  his  troubles.  He  has  them. 
Form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  his  qualifications 
and  point  of  view.  Then  act  on  your  decision.  If 
yoxi  find  that  your  town  has  an  even  assessment 
thank  the  assessor.  He  will  appreciate  it.  If  it 
has  an  unbalanced  rate  and  the  assessor  is  capable 
and  willing  to  make  it  right,  but  hesitant  because 
of  lack  of  popular  support,  jump  in,  assure  him  of 
your  support  and  talk  him  up,  don’t  talk  him  down. 
If  you  have  someone  who  cannot  or  will  not  talk 
right  thi’ow  him  out  when  you  get  the  chance  and 
vote  for  the  best  man  that  you  can  get  to  run.  The 
best  man  in  your  town  is  not  wasted  in  the  job,  but 
no  matter  how  good  he  is  he  needs  support.  He 
can’t  buck  everybody.  james  p.  long. 


about.  That  doesn’t  matter.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  whether  the  white-headed  bumblebees  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  kind  *1  held  in  my  hand  as  a  boy  with¬ 
out  fear  of  being  stung.  a.  m.  h. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

THERE  are,  as  you  know,  three  castes  in  a 
bumblebee  colony — queens,  workers  and  drones. 
All  species  of  bumblebees  sting,  that  is,  the  queens 
and  workers  do ;  the  drones  or  males  do  not  in  the 
case  of  any  species  of  bee.  I  have  neai'ly  all  the 
eastern  species  of  bumblebees  in  my  collection,  but 
there  are  none  of  them  that  would  be  called  “white- 
headed.”  Many  species  have  yellow  hairs  on  the 
thorax  and  the  vertex  of  the  head ;  this  in  fading 
sometimes  turns  nearly  white.  Such  fonns  do  not 
appear  to  be  common  enough  to  give  rise  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  there  is  a  species  with  white  heads. 

As  yoxxr  coi’respondent  made  his  observations 
when  he  was  a  boy  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some 
other  insect  has  been  mistaken  for  a  bumblebee.  Cer¬ 
tain  flies  are  often  mistaken  for  bees.  Let  him  send 
in  a  specimen  and  the  matter  can  be  easily  decided. 
Massachusetts.  joiin  h.  lovell. 

The  question  presented  by  A.  M.  H.  is  rather  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  exact  identity  of  the  “white-headed 
bumblebees”  which  he  mentions  can  only  be  inferred. 


Difference  in  Bumble-bees 

The  article  by  E.  R.  Root,  on  bumblebees,  in  which 
he  tells  of  a  way  to  see  the  inside  of  a  nest  without 
setting  stung,  seems  to  imply  that  all  bumblebees  have 
a  stinger  When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  country,  sixty- 
odd  vears  ago,  we  had  no  fear  of  the  white-headed 
bumblebees,  as  they  could  not -sting.  We  handled  them 
without  gloves — “bareheaded,  barefaced  and  barehand¬ 
ed'’ _ but  apparently  in  these  days  the  small  boy  en- 

iovs  no  such  immunity.  Have  the  white-headed  bees 
changed  their  nature?  I  am  not  “up”  on  entomology, 
and  do  not  know  whether  the  white-headed  is  the  fe¬ 
male  and  the  black-headed  the  male,  or  the  other  way 


A  furnace  hotbed  in  South  Jersey.  The  bed  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boards,  heated  by  a  crude  furnace; 
wood  fuel  being  used.  Fig.  223. 

We  can  eliminate  at  once  with  advantage  to  our  dis¬ 
cussion,  however,  the  idea  that  immunity  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  “boys”  today  are 
stung  -by  bumblebees  and  those  of  “sixty-odd  yeai*s 
ago”  were  not.  Furthermore,  the  “natui-e”  of  bum¬ 
blebees  has  not  changed  within  recent  times.  In 
fact,  judging  by  the  stnxcture  of  the  fossil  progeni- 
toi’s  of’ the  bumblebees  now  playing  such  an  import¬ 
ant  l-ole  in  the  pollination  of 'Red  clover  and  other 
flowering  plants,  bumblebee  nature  has  been  much 
the  same  for  a  very  long,  long  time. 

Now  as  to  the  identity  of  the  “white-headed  bum¬ 
blebees”  that  did  not  sting  A.  M.  IL  If  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  letter  whether  he  had  captured  them 
on  flowers  or  taken  them  in  nests  our  pi-oblem  of 
hazarding  a  guess  as  to  their  exact  identity  would 
have  been  somewhat  simplified.  As  it  is  there  are 
three  possible  ways  in  which  to  account  for  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  I  will  discuss  them  one  at  a  time. 

In  the  first  place  they  may  not  have  been  bumble¬ 
bees,  but  some  other  kind  of  bees  greatly  resembling 
bumblebees  and  commonly  confused  with  them.  In 
this  connection  I  particularly  recall  a  solitary  bee 
(found  in  Illinois,  Teti'alonia  speciosa),  which 
sometimes  is  very  common  in  clover  fields  and  as¬ 
sociated  with  true  bumblebees.  Closely  related  bees 
of  similar  appeai'ance  and  habits  are  common  in 
New  York.  The  males  of  these  bees  might  well  be 
spoken  of  in  popular  language  as  having  a  white 
face  or  head.  These  bees  are  as  large  as  many 
workers  of  species  of  bumblebees  found  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  ‘might  easily  be  confused  with  the 
true  bumblebees.  The  males  cannot  sting,  but  the 
females  (without  a  white  or  light-colored  face)  can 
sting.  The  biology  of  these  bees  is  not  well  worked 
out,  but  we  do  know  that  they  do  not  establish  col¬ 
onies  in  the  same  sense  as  do  the  bumblebees  and 
social  wasps.  Now  if  A.  M.  H.’s  “white-headed” 
bees  were  picked  up  in  the  field  from  flowers  there 


is  a  good  possibility  that  they  were  stingless  males 
of  this  genus  of  bees.  The  writer  has  frequently 
picked  up  in  his  hands  from  flowers  the  males  of 
these  bees  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  non- 
entomological  friends. 

If  the  bees  in  question  were  really  true  bumble¬ 
bees,  and  picked  from  flowers  by  hand,  they  were 
without  doxxbt  males.  The  qxieens  and  workei's 
(both  females)  of  all  species  of  North  American 
bumblebees  can  sting,  and  as  far  as  I  know  do  sting 
if  l'oughly  handled.  The  males  are  not  provided 
with  a  sting  and  thei’efore  are  perfectly  harmless. 
Some  species  of  bumblebees  are  more  docile  than 
othei’s  and  under  certain  conditions  can  be  safely 
handled.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of  handling, 
however,  I  believe  that  the  females  of  all  species 
would  sting.  I  know  of  no  species  of  matui’e  adult 
bumblebee  occurring  in  New  York  that  has  a  white 
head.  It  is  true  that  the  males  of  some  species 
have  more  light  colored  hail’s  on  their  heads  than 
do  the  females.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  l'egion  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  there  occurs  a  species  of 
bumblebee  which  really  does  have  a  white  head — 
that  is,  the  pubescence  on  the  head  is  whitish. 

The  last  possibility  .that  I  can  conjure  up  at  this 
wi’iting  to  explain  Mr.  H.’s  experiences  of  bygone 
days  is  that  he  handled  bumblebees  that  were  not 
quite  mature.  When  bumblebees  first  emerge  from 
their  cocoons  much  of  the  pubescence  covering  their 
bodies  is  silvery-white  or  a  dirty-grey  in  appearance. 
Such  freshly  emerged  specimens,  both  male  and  fe¬ 
males,  are  very  feeble  and  can  be  handled  with  im¬ 
punity.  A  friend  of  mine  from  Scotland  once  told 
me  that  in  that  country  they  called  such  bumblebees 
“bakers,”  and  they  certainly  do  suggest  a  visit  to 
the  flour  bin.  The  normal  coloi*  of  the  pubescence 
of  bumblebees  is  acquired  within  a  day  or  two  after 
emergence.  Bumblebees  rarely  leave  the  nest  until 
the  color  of  the  pubescence  has  changed  to  that  char¬ 
acteristic  for  the  mature  adult.  Nests  opened  in  the 
late  Fall  of  the  year  are  frequently  fi'ee  from  ag- 
gi-essive  workers  and  contain  many  of  these  freshly 
emerged  queens  and  males.  If  A.  M.  H.  opened  nests 
of  bumblebees  he  pi-obably  handled  such  freshly 
emerged  bees.  Theodore  it.  frison. 

Illinois  State  Natural  History  Survey. 


Why  Ferrets  Are  Outlawed 


MANY"  of  our  orchard  men  are  greatly  troubled 
by  rabbits.  These  animals  gnaw  ti'ees,  eat 
shrubs  and  make  nuisances  (if  themselves  generally. 
Under  the  law  farmers  may  kill  such  rabbits  if  they 
can  catch  them  in  the  act  of  destroying  property 
but  that  is  not  satisfactory.  With  a  good  ferret  they 
could  clean  out  (heir  premises  and  save  much  ti'ou- 
ble  and  expense.  But  the  conservation  law  will  not 
peiunit  the  use  of  ferrets — and  fai'mers  want  to 
know  why?  We  therefore  asked  the  secretary  of 
the  Conservation  Commission  to  explain.  Here  is 
what  he. says: 


As  you  know,  x'abbits  are  one  of  the  species  of  game 
protected  by  law,  and  can  only  be  legally  taken  during 
the  open  season  for  the  same  with  a  gun  fired  at, 
arm’s  length  without  rest  between  sunrise  and  sunset, 
except  that  the  owner  or  occupant  of  farm  lands  may 
take  rabbits  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  in  any  mar- 
ner,  except  by  the  use  of  ferrets,  where  they  are  doing 
damage  to  pi'operty. 

The  habits  of  the  rabbit  when  not  foraging  for  food 
are  to  live  in  buinows,  and  when  hunted  they  will  im¬ 
mediately  take  to  the  burrows  for  protection  and, 
therefore,  can  bo  very  easily  captured,  in  the  event 
that  the  use  of  a  ferret  is  permitted.  The  ferret  is 
placed  iii  the  burrow  and  either  kills  the  rabbits  that 
it  finds  in  there  or  drives  them  out,  and  they  are  then 
leadily  captured  by  the  hunter,  either  in  a  bag  or  in 
their  hands  or  taken  by  means  of  shooting.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
use  of  ferrets  in  hunting  rabbits,  .toxin  t.  sic  corm'ick 


Hold  Fast  to  Local  Government 

So  it  is  just  as  well  to  hold  to  every  bit  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  unless  there  is  a  most  convincing  argument 
for  giving  it  up.  Once  a  bureau  gets  a  taste  of  power 
and  an  annual  appropriation  it  fights  tenaciously  to 
bang  on. 

SO  says  the  Utica  Observer  in  commenting  on  a 
recent  remark  by  Herbert  Hoover:  “I  want  to 
kick  to  local  authority.”  What  he  meant  was  that 
the  closer  the  avei'age  man  can  get  to  the  power 
which  governs  him  the  moi*e  likely  are  his  com¬ 
plaints  to  be  noticed.  Anyone  will  listen  to  your 
praises  (and  ask  for  more),  but  it  is  easy  to  have 
a.  loss  of  hearing  when  complaints  are  made.  There 
is  always  an  expensive  loss  of  power  when  we  try 
to  reach  some  Federal  or  State  bureau  for  redress. 
There  is  a  good  argument  in  this  for  retaining  the 
local  school  government.  The  trustee  is  closer  to 
us  than  the  distant  State  official  and  we  can  make 
the  tnistee  as  we  will.  Hang  onto  all  that  is  left  of 
local  self  government.  That  ought  to  be  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  every  countryman. 
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Soft  Water  for  the  Home 

WHY  WATER  IS  HARD. — The  teacher  asked 
the  class  what  “hard  water’  consists  of.  The 
“bright  boy”  readily  answered,  “Why,  ice,  of 
course.”  There  is  no  denying  that  ice  is  a  hard 
form  of  water,  but  our  idea  of  “hard  water”  is 
quite  different.  Water  which  requires  an  excessive 
amount  of  soap  to  form  a  lather,  or  water  which 
forms  much  crust  on  vessels  in  which  it  stands  or 
is  heated  is  commonly  called  “hard  water.”  Water 
which  has  lime  compounds  or  other  minerals,  as 
magnesium,  or  iron  and  aluminum  dissolved  in  it, 
causes  the  absence  of  lather  with  soap  and  causes 
crust.  Rain  water  is  always  soft.  Only  after  water 
has  run  over  or  through  the  earth  does  it  become 
hard.  During  seepage  it  dissolves  the  minerals  that 
impart  the  undesired  qualities  to  it. 

HOW  HARD  WATER  ACTS. — Hard  water  re¬ 
quires  more  heat  energy  to  warm  it  than  does  soft 
water.  The  minerals  in  solution  raise  the  boiling 
point.  This  increases  fuel  hills,  and  is 
an  important  item  in  liot-water  sys¬ 
tems.  There  is  even  a  greater  waste 
of  fuel  from  the  use  of  hard  water  be¬ 
cause  scale  forms  on  the  inside  of 
boilers,  pipes  and  radiators,  and  pre¬ 
vents  heat  from  getting  out  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  water.  In  any  heating  plant 
requiring  water,  hard  water  forms 
acids  that  eat  the  iron  pipes  and  boil¬ 
ers,  and  materially  shorten  the  life  of 
the  plant.  This  water  problem  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  to  have  the  water  tested  by  chem¬ 
ists  and  treated  according  to  his  rec¬ 
ommendations.  In  the  laundry,  hard 
water  causes  an  immense  waste  of 
soap,  requires  the  purchase  of  wash¬ 
ing  soda,  borax  or  soap  powders.  Even 
if  soap  or  soap  powders  are  added  to 
the  water  much  energy  is  needed  to 
rub  the  clothes  clean.  The  soap  makes 
a  scum  that  is  likely  to  get  into 
the  clothes  and  retain  the  dirt. 

Hard  water  causes  the  fabrics  to  wear 
out  rapidly,  as  the  minerals  make  the 
threads  brittle.  Some  hard  water, 
where  the  hardness  is  due  to  iron, 
causes  a  brown  streakiness  to  appear 
on  the  clothing  during  drying.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  remove  this  iron 
rust  discoloration  without  damaging 
the  cloth.  Often  this  sort  of  hard  wa¬ 
ter  contains  the  curious  plant  creno- 
thrix,  that  clogs  pipes,  makes  the  wa¬ 
ter  turbid  and  nearly  always  imparts 
a  disagreeable  odor  and  taste  to  the 
water.  The  failure  of  home  dyeing  is 
often  due  to  the  use  of  hard  water. 

HOW  WATER  IS  SOFTENED.  — 

When  the  minerals  making  water  hard 
are  removed,  the  water  becomes  “soft.” 

The  chemist  has  worked  out  many  ways  for  remov¬ 
ing  minerals.  These  methods  are  not  hit  and  miss, 
but  are  all  based  on  scientific  studies.  A  few  of  the 
more  common  ways  are  discussed. 

Soap. — If  enough  soap  is  added  to  hard  water,  it 
wall  become  soft.  This  method  is  probably  the  most 
common  one  used  by  housewives.  Soap  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive  when  used  for  this  purpose.  The  soap 
forms  a  scum  that  gets  into  the  fabrics  and  no 
amount  of  rubbing  will  remove  it.  Often  women 
complain  that  clothes  look  dirtier  after  laundering 
than  they  did  before.  This  is  due  to  the  soap  scum 
getting  into  the  fabric. 

Washing  Soda. — One  pound  of  washing  soda  is 
worth  0  lbs.  of  soap  for  softening  water.  Washing 
soda  is  very  much  cheaper  than  soap  and  it  pays  to 
use  it.  There  is  some  danger  of  using  too  much. 
Usually  no  scum  is  formed  if  the  right  amount  of 
washing  soda  is  used. 

Borax. — Borax  has  long  been  used  as  a  water 
softener.  It  is  effective  and  its  use  is  not  attended 
with  danger  to  the  cloth  if  too  great  amounts  are 
not  used.  Borax  is  often  used  with  washing  soda. 

Washing  Powders. — Almost  all  washing  powders 
consist  of  a  cheap  soap  that  has  been  powdered  and 
washing  soda  or  borax  or  both  are  added.  Washing 
powders  are  very  useful  although  they  are  expen¬ 
sive.  The  proper  way  to  use  washing  powders  is  to 
use  them  according  to  the  directions  on  the  label 
and  then  skim  off  the  film  they  form  before  using 
the  water  for  laundry  purposes.  In  adding  any 
chemical  to  water  to  soften  it  we  make  it  unfit  to 
drink.  Hard  water  does  not  taste  as  good  as  soft 
water.  There  is  some  evidence  that  hard  water  is 


a  menace  to  health.  The  ideal  way  to  make  water 
soft  is  by  removing  the  minerals  that  makes  it  hard, 
and  adding  nothing  that  makes  the  water  unfit  for 
drinking.  It  is  possible  to  do  this  by  several 
methods. 

Boiling. — Some  water  gets  soft  by  merely  boiling 
it.  This  sort  of  water  is  known  as  “temporary  hard 
water.”  It  requires  considerable  fuel  to  boil  water, 
and  the  resulting  water  may  have  a  bad  odor  and 
is  sure  to  have  a  “flat”  taste.  Boiled  water  that 
has  had  air  blown  through  it  is  palatable.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  boiling  water  and  aeration  has  made  it 
impracticable  on  a  wholesale  basis. 

Distilling. — The  United  States  Navy  distils  sea 
water  and  uses  it  on  the  ships.  That  is  the  only 
place  where  Avater  is  distilled  in  large  amounts  to 
be  used  for  drinking  and  cooking.  Distilling  con¬ 
sists  of  boiling  the  water  and  condensing  the  steam. 
It  requires  much  heat  energy  and  special  apparatus 
properly  to  distil  water.  Objectionable  gases  are 


often  carried  over  in  the  water  vapor.  Aeration 
Avill  remove  the  gases  and  make  the  Avater  palatable. 
It  is  likely  that  all  water  supplies  of  the  future 
Avill  be  obtained  by  distillation,  but  at  the  present 
that  means  is  not  practicable. 

Rain  Water. — All  the  fresh  Avater  in  the  world 
has  been  distilled.  The  evaporation  from  the  land 
and  sea  due  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  condensation  in  the  form  of  rain  is  an  im¬ 
mense  distillation  process.  Many  people  have  cis¬ 
terns  and  collect  rain  water  before  it  dissoh’es 
minerals  to  make  it  hard.  The  cistern  has  many 
disadvantages.  The  cost  is  considerable,  it  is  likely 
to  break  from  freezing,  the  Avater  usually  contains 
dirt  and  organic  matter  collected  from  the  roof. 
The  cistern  is  a  distinct  menace  to  health.  Besides 
a  breeding  place  for  the  annoying  house  mosquito 
it  may  harbor  the  dangerous  malarial  mosquito.  In 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  a  typhoid  epidemic  Avas  definitely 
traced  to  a  cistern.  Dishes  had  been  washed  in 
water  from  the  cistern  and  had  infected  -those  who 
ate  from  the  dishes. 

Permutite  Filters. — One  of  the  most  unique  meth¬ 
ods  devised  by  the  chemists  for  softening  water  is 
the  permutite  filter.  This  is  not  a  mechanical  filter, 
but  is  a  chemical  filter.  It  does  not  remove  impuri¬ 
ties  in  Avater,  but  hard  Avater  goes  in  it  and  soft 
Avater  comes  out  of  it.  It  may  be  installed  in  any 
place  that  has  running  water.  Anyone  handy  with 
tools  can  put  one  of  these  permutite  filters  in  the 
supply  line  and  be  assured  of  soft  water  ever  after- 
Avards.  The  cost  is  between  $100  and  $150  for  the 
domestic  size.  The  Avriter  has  studied  these  devices 
and  has  found  them  based  on  scientific  principles 


and  practical  in  operation.  The  small  tank  con¬ 
tains  a  mineral  that  may  be  artificial  or  natural. 
This  is  called  a  zeolite  and  consists  of  the  oxide  of 
sodium,  silicon  and  aluminum.  It  remoA’es  the  min¬ 
erals  that  make  the  Avater  ha’-d,  and  it  places  noth¬ 
ing  harmful  in  the  water,  /fte  ‘use  over  a  period 
of  time,  these  zeolites  have  to  be  regenerated.  This 
is  a  simple  process,  and  consists  of  flushing  the 
tank  with  cheap  brine.  After  the  brine  has  been 
drawn  off.  the  zeolite  Avorks  as  well  as  ever.  In¬ 
dustrial  concerns  have  their  water  analyzed  before 
attempting  to  instal  any  device  for  softening.  It 
Avould  pay  the  home  owner  to  follow  suit  and  ha\re 
the  water  examined  before  installing  softeners.  A 
chemist  can  best  advise  the  type  of  softener  for  a 
particular  water. 

SUMMARY. — Hard  water  is  due  to  certain  dis¬ 
solved  minerals.  Hard  water  renders  inefficient  the 
heating  plants  and  shortens  the  life  of  the  plant. 
Hard  water  wastes  soap,  Avashing  soda  and  wash¬ 
ing  poAvders.  It  wastes  energy  and 
renders  the  clothing  less  clean  than 
soft  water.  Soft  water  removes  the 
scale  that  hard  AA-ater  makes.  Soft  wa¬ 
ter  is  better  to  drink  than  is  the  hard 
water.  The  best  method  of  softening 
Avater  is  the  zeolite  filter. 

CLARENCE  W.  AVINCHELL. 


Discussing  the  Cortland  Apple 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  March  5— Michi¬ 
gan  fruit  growers  are  being  advised  by 
pomologists  not  to  set  Cortland  apple 
trees  in  their  new  plantings  this  year, 
as.  some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  merits  of 
this  new  variety  developed  by  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Under  Michigan  conditions  the  variety 
has  not  proved  satisfactory,  it  is  re¬ 
ported.  Some  say  the  fruit  is  of  the 
Ben  Davis  type  and  is  a  very  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  McIntosh,  which  groAVS 
Avell  in  this  State.  They  admit  the 
Cortland  hangs  better  than  the  McIn¬ 
tosh,  but  the  quality  is  said  to  be  little 
or  no  better  than  the  Ben  DaAris. 

HAVE  just  received  the  above  clip¬ 
ping  from  a  Michigan  paper  disr 
couraging  the  planting  of  Cortland’ 
and  believe  I  should  say  a  little  some¬ 
thing  both  in  fairness  to  the  variety, 
and  if  possible,  to  allay  fear  that, 
might  arise  in  many  who  haA’e  propa¬ 
gated  and  planted  Cortland,  which  I 
still  believe  the  most  valuable  variety 
introduced  in  many  years,  and  in  time, 
will  be  generally  changed  to  AvhereA’er 
introduced.  I  beliet’e  I  am  warranted 
in  feeling  my  information  is  as  good 
as  -any  living  man's  in  regard  to  Cort¬ 
land.  I  haA-e  grown  and  fruited  it 
now  for  a  number  of  years  tinder  like 
orchard  conditions,  and  in  comparison 
with  McIntosh  and  most  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties,  also  many  of  the  newer 
and  highly  advertised  varieties.  I  have  also  had 
reports  from  good  practical  growers,  over  a  wide 
range  of  territory  and  conditions,  this  latter  of 
course  being  mostly  on  tree  groAA’th,  and  quality  and 
keeping  of  fruit  sent  to  them. 

I  have  also  seen  some  of  my  neighbors  who  used 
to  delight  in  referring  to  Cortland  as  a  “glorified 
Ben  Davis”  become  conA’erted  and  plant  it  heavily, 
while  the  past  season  one  of  my  near  neighbors 
and  a  large  groAver  Avorked  oirer  1,200  trees  to  Cort¬ 
land.  As  another  example  of  faith  I  might  point 
to  one  of  the  largest  growers  in  Western  New  York 
who  Avas  in  as  close  touch  with  the  Experiment 
Station  as  anyone  in  the  State,  and  avIio  propagated 
nearly  5,000  trees  of  Cortland  for  tiis  own  planting. 

I  feel  nothing  in  connection  Avith  the  Avhole  subject 
of  the  Cortland  would  be  of  more  interest  than  how 
many  bearing  trees  of  the  variety  were  observed  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  which  caused  the  doubts  as 
to  its  merits?  In  fact  I  should  be  interested  to 
know  there  Avas  a  bearing  tree  in  an  orchard  in 
the  State.  However,  to  those  who  have  tasted  a 
ripe  Cortland  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  state¬ 
ment  AA-ill  be  that  it  is  no  better  than  Ben  DaA’is  in 
quality.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Cortland  does  not  re¬ 
semble  Ben  Davis  either  in  flai’or  or  flesh  more 
than  it  does  Baldwin. 

Cortland  does  not  have  the  pronounced  musky 
flavor  McIntosh  does  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  but  its 
flesh  is  just  as  white  and  tender,  and  its  quality  as 
good  Avlien  ripe,  in  my  estimation,  as  McIntosh  or 
any  other  variety  I  know.  The  past  Fall  we  sold  a 
number  of  bushels  at  the  roadside,  mostly  in  small 
quantity  for  eating  at  once.  It  was  always  the  fore- 
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^JLRTRAC’S  abundant  power,  low  operating  cost,  and 
^  extremely  easy  handling  make  it  a  farm  tractor  of 
unusual  ability.  With  Cletrac  on  the  farm,  it  is  easy  to  set 
a  new  record  of  economy  and  speed  on  all  the  big  jobs. 
Labor  costs  are  cut,  work  is  done  quicker  and  easier,  time 
is  saved  and  power  expense  is  cut  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Plowing,  discing,  seeding,  cultivating — heavy  field  and 
belt  jobs — Cletrac  wades  through  them  all  and  puts  big¬ 
ger  profits  in  the  pockets  of  its  owners. 


You  Can  Depend  on  a  Cletrac— Always! 


Cletrac  Power  is  always  “on  the 
job”  —  whether  in  the  field,  the 
bam,  the  woodlot  or  on  the  high¬ 
way,  building  and  maintaining 
roads.  It  is  dependable  power 
— easily  controlled — and  quickly 
available. 

The  broad  tracks  of  Cletrac 
Tractors  afford  positive  traction 
and  substantial  fuel  saving. 
There  is  no  wasted  power.  And 
their  short  turning  radius  and 
low  heighth  make  them  ideal  for 
thorough  work  in  tight  places. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  Cletrac  Power  earns 
large  profits  on  every  class  of  farm  work. 
Write  us  today  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer 
who  will  demonstrate  the  Cletrac 
for  you. 

THE  CLEVELAND 
TRACTOR  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


IB 


Maloney’s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
Certified  Fruit  Trees  ~  ^ 


l_  J  .i, _  fcT/w.r  r’nntlnnil  Annin  tVe  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the 
fxlltl  tile  llU IV  vOrlidllU  HJipi"  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to 
each  tree  bearing  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree 
until  it  comes  into  fruiting.  MALONEY’S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 
is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition.  For  over  10  years  we 
have  been  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers  prices.  Send  Today  for  our  FREE  Spring  Catalog. 
It  tells  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business  and  will  save  you  money,  Every  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  our  careful  painstaking  attention.  We  pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Ino*  45  Main  Street.  Dansville,  New  York 


Get  our  Special 
Cash  Discount 


Your  harvest  is  assured 
Your  success  is  guaranteed 
You  get  the  best  that  grows 
We  save  you  dollars 
Gregory’s  Honest  Seed  the  medium 
Catalog  explains — it’s  free 

70  Years  in  business 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

Lynn ,  Mass.  Marblehead ,  Mass. 

Dept.  It  Dept.  S 


SENSATION— One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  75  bushelsand 
upward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large,  white  meaty  grains 
weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bushel 
of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished 
as  low  as  65c  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 

Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  1 5,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Seed  Oats 


Recleaned,  grown  by  us,  yielding  51 
bu.  to  the  acre,  $1  per  bushel. 

GRIFFIN  FARMS  Bo,  13  Hudson  Falls,  N.T 


The  Leading  CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  Hedge  Plant 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots,  Sweet  Potato  Plants, 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Jj.  &  F.  Donclero,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


-S  IMPSON'S- 

^PURITY  BRAND'/v^estN 
9 1 722  per  bu.  \p)own/ 

Best  grade,  hardy  northern  '  - - 

srown.  99.50%  pure;  90%  growth.  Test¬ 
ed  in  Washington.  Adapted  to  your  soil. 

Also  Alsike  Clover,  Alfalfa  Clover. White 
Clover,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Or¬ 
chard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Red  Top,  Soja  Beans, Cow  Peas,  Seed 
Oats,  Alaska  Seed  Peas,  Pasture  Mixtures, 
etc.  Inoculation  for  Legumes. 

Write  today  for  free  samples,  complete 
price  list  and  valuable  information. 

THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 

202  Balderston  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENUINE 

Long  Island  Grown 

SEED  CORN 

LUCE’S  FAVORITE 
GOLDEN  NUGGET 

GERMINATION  90%  OR  OVER. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 
$4.00  per  bu.  10  bu.  lots  $3.50 

NASSAU  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

Hicksville,  Long  Island 


sale  Certified  Lancaster  Go.  Sure  Grop  Seed  Corn 

from  my  own  farm.  Shelled  and  graded,  $2.25  per  bu. 
F.  O,  B.  JOHN  K.  HERSHEY  it.  2  Bonks,  Pa. 


runner  of  numerous  questions,  and  the 
subject  of  highest  praise. 

To  sum  up  briefly  Cortland  stands  as 
high  in  my  estimation  as  it  ever  did.  It 
has  qualities  which  should  make  it  a 
heavily  planted  and  leading  variety.  The 
tree  is  a  strong  rapid  grower,  healthy 
and  hardy.  It  is  a  young  and  prolific 
bearer,  bearing  on  both  spurs  and  ter¬ 
minal  buds,  makes  it  almost  annual  in 
its  bearing.  The  fruit  is  good  size,  good 
color,  hangs  well  to  the  tree,  handles 
well,  and  will  be  pronounced  the  best  eat¬ 
ing  and  cooking  apple  grown  by  as  many 
people  as  will  any  other  single  variety 
now  grown.  And  all  this  will  not  hinder 
those  who  haven’t  it,  or  who  can’t  get 
it,  from  saying,  either  by  words  or  im¬ 
plication,  disparaging  things  about  it  un¬ 
til  they  can.  WM.  hotaling. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Peach  Troubles 

I  have  an  El'berta  peach  tree,  four 
years  old,  that  bears  ft  good  crop  of 
peaches,  but  they  rot  on  the  tree  before 
ripe.  What  can  I  do  to  correct  this? 
If  it  is  spray  what  must  it  be  and  where 
can  it  be  procured?  I  have  also  read  of 
a  kind  of  gas  that  will  kill  the  borers. 
The  roots  grow  deep  and  they  seem  to 
get  into  the  roots.  Can  you  advise  me 
what  this  is  and  where  to  procure  it? 

Peek  ski  11,  N.  Y.  J.  F.  W. 

For  brown  Tot  of  the  peach  spray  with 
sulphur-lime,  dry-mix,  (1)  when  the 
blossoms  show  pink,  (2)  when  the  shucks 
are  falling,  and  (3)  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  shucks  fall. 

The  material  referred  to  for  borers  is 
probably  paradichlorobenzene,  a  white 
crystalline  material  which  is  used  for 
just  this  purpose.  Try  your  hardware 
dealer,  druggist,  or  seedsman  if  you  de¬ 
sire  only  a  small  amount  of  these  mate¬ 
rials.  There  is  always  someone  in  town 
who  keeps  spray  materials.  H.  B.  T. 


Curculio  and  Rose  Bugs 

I  have  a  Black  Tartarian  cherry  tree, 
■four  years  old,  that  bore  some  last  year. 
Most  of  the  fruit,  however,  was  stung 
by  some  insect.  What  can  I  do  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  evil?  W!e  have  beautiful  roses 
and  peonies,  and  the  rose  bugs  have  de¬ 
stroyed  them  the  last  five  or  six  years.  I 
have  sprayed  them  with  pyrox  and  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead,  but  they  seem  to  thrive  on 
•that.  Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do 
to  discourage  them?  J.  T.  w. 

Whether  the  stung  fruit  was  the  work 
of  the  curculio  or  the  maggot  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  from  this  distance.  For 
curculio  a  spray  should  be  applied  when 
the  petals  fall  and  again  when  the  shucks 
have  fallen.  For  maggot  make  the  first 
spray  when  Early  Richmond  cherries 
show  red  on  one  side  and  a  second  spray 
when  Montmorency  shows  red  on  one  side. 
The  material  to  be  used  is  2^  gallons 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  2%  gallons  of  lime- 
isulphur,  all  in  100  gallons  of  water.  The 
lime-sulphur  will  control  leaf-spot  and 
■brown-rot. 

The  easiest  way  to  handle  the  rose  bug 
is  to  pick  the  beetles  off  by  hand  into  a 
bath  of  kerosene — that  is,  of  course,  if 
there  are  not  too  many  plants  to  go  over. 
These  pests  do  not  stay  long,  and  if  they 
are  picked  off  each  day  for  a  few  days 
they  will  soon  have  disappeared.  If  you 
want  to  -spray,  use  8  lbs.  of  arsenate  of 
lead,  2  gals,  of  molasses,  and  100  gallons 
of  water,  spraying  when  the  bugs  first 
appear.  H.  B.  T. 


Pecan  Nuts  Drop 

1.  Have  a  pecan  tree  about  30  years  old 
which  'has  made  a  good  growth.  There 
seems  to  'be  nothing  the  matter  with  it, 
but  it  has  only  borne  a  good  crop  twice 
in  its  life.  There  are  no  other  pecan 
trees  on  the  place.  2.  I  am  trying  to  clear 
up  some  new  ground,  mostly  hardwood 
stumps  on  ordinary  low,  flat  ground.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  much  damage  I  would 
do  the  ground  by  burning  the  coat  of 
leaves  off  before  I  plow  it?  It  plows 
lots  better  with  the  leaves  burned  off. 

Marion  Station,  Md.  B.  F.  N. 

1.  The  clue  to  your  trouble  may  be  in 
the  statement  that  you  have  only  one 
tree  on  the  place.  That  means  that  your 
tree  probably  lacks  proper  cross-pollina¬ 
tion.  In  a  year  favorable  to  pollination 
the  results  may  have  been  satisfactory, 
but  normally  not.  It  has  been  shown, 
however,  that  vigorous  trees  are  less  con¬ 
cerned  about  proper  pollination  than  are 
weaker  -trees.  A  little  manure  or  some 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  may  help  tre¬ 
mendously  by  giving  just  that  little  ex¬ 
tra  vigor  necessary  to  hold  the  nuts  on 
the  tree. 

2.  Burning  leaves  will  merely  destroy 
that  much  useful  humus,  a,  B.  T. 


Write 


FREE 


It  tells  how,  in  1925,  85,000  of  the  million  Kelly- 
Trees  were  certified  to  be  “True-to-Name”  by  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  whose 
Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  bears.  Contains 
much  valuable  fruit-growing  information. 

All  Kellys’  Trees  are  propagated  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings — not  piece  roots— which 
means  better  crops. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  big  Kelly  cata¬ 
log.  Then  order  soon  to  insure  getting  your  share 
of  our  guaranteed  “True-to-Name”  stock.  We 
have  no  agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bro*.  Norierie*.  1160  Cherry  Si.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 

CeAMJluufr 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Tree® 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 
$27.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 
Silver  Columbia,  Templar,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia, 
Mrs  Calvin  Coolidge,  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Premier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Annie  Laurie.  Bloom  from  these  bushes  won 
1st  prize  at  the  International  Flower  8how,  NewYork 
City,  four  years  in  succession,  1922,  1923,  1924,  1925. 
Hardy  CHRYSANTHEMUM  PLANTS,  all  iolors, 

Jl-25  per  dozen,  $10  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 
LIL\  Oh  T  HE  VALLEY,  one  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
that  grows,  two  year-old  pips,  25  for  $1;  100  for  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  insured  delivery.  Honorable  treatment  guarani ’d. 
Circular  by  request. 

REYNOLDS  FARM  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3^4  ft.  Apple,  25c ;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohio 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

1  Year  Trees,  3-5  ft . 60  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size,  2-3  ft . 50  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size, 1-2  ft . 40  each  postpaid 

Scions  for  Grafting . 10  foot  postpaid 

Above  from  stock  direct  from  N.  Y,  Agl.  Exd.  Sta¬ 
tion.  No  orders  for  less  than  $1,  please. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 

Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ers.  Let  ns  show  you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  these  at  small  outlay. 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry 

Plum  and  Pear  Trees— all  budded  from  bear¬ 
ing  orchards.  Also  Grapes,  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  of  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  ;  also  Price  List. 

HARRISONS'  NURSERIES 
Box  1  4  Berlin,  Maryland 


FRUIT  TREES 


Evergreens,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 
A  T_„„_  Baldwin,  Delicious.  Greening,  McIntosh 
Apple  trees  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  years, 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each. 

Peach  Trees  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  2  to  3%  ft.,  15c  each. 


Concord  Grape  Vines 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offered 
strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  S  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock"  Wilsuil,  Niauara  Co.,  N.  V. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  nukskry  to  you,  ' 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  — 
Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Hasp- 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Khubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs. 
Hoses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUAKAN- 
TEED.  Our  FltEE  CATALOG  giveB  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B«i  1,  Selby, ill.,  Del. 


GRAPES 


from  yonr  own  garden. 
Can't  you  taste  their 
aromatic  juicy  sweet¬ 
ness?  You  can  pick  such  Grapes  if  yon 
plant  our  vigorous  roots.  Concord  is 
the  standard  black  grape  for  vineyard 
and  garden.  Choice  flowering  shrubs 
and  small  fruit  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
Established  59  years. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO..  Box  13,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


iiSEAUTI  FY-TOURHOME 

/  'l  Buy  direct  from  grower  and  save 
‘  -  money.  Fruit,  Bhade,  ornamental 
trees;  evergreens;  shrubs;  hedge 
plants;  asparagus  and  small 
fruits.  Satisfaction  assured.  Cat- 

oIaot  nn<l  hornmin  1 1  q  f  Q  frfifi. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating:  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Height*,  Ohio 


LANC. Sure  Crop  Seed  Corn 

Best  for  silage  or  grain.  Free  samples  and  prices. 

NOAH  HERSHEY  Parkesburo.  Pa 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


639 


Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Garden  Seeds 

Especially  grown, 
carefully  selected  and 
packed  by  a  house  in 
business  80  odd  years. 
Select  now. 

Write  for  128-page 
Free  Catalog  (m) 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Ross’  Eureka  Ensilage 
Corn  is  the  world’s 
Wonder  Corn.  Use  it! 
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Everybody  Knows 
Ross' Seed  Grows' 
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Quality  Seeds 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected  seeds; 
having  a  worth  while  reputation  for  results. 
Join  the  thousands  who  annually  reap  a 
satisfactory  harvest  from  K  &  W  seeds. 
Take  advantage  of  this 
SPFflAI  OFFFR  Buy  51  worth  Of 

tJI  fvI.lL  UI I  Lit  seeds  at  our  regular 
price  and  you  can  select  extra  seed3  valued 
at  25c  without  extra  charge.  With  a  $2  pur¬ 
chase  you  select  extra  seed  valued  at  50c. 
In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  hulk).  Select 
from  our  illustrated  catalog  No.  126  we 
mail  FREE  immediately  on  request.  What 
address,  please? 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY  po«hDe'dMi^NE 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

The  Sure  Profit  Crop 

A  Planting  of  these  Massive 
Roots  this  Spring,  can  he  Cut 
Next  Year,  and  every  year 
thereafter  for  15  to  20  years. 

Specially  selected  for  size 
and  vigor,  to  produce  a  pro¬ 
lific  supply  of  Giant  Stalks  1 
to  2  inches  in  diameter,  8  to 
12  stalks  to  the  hunch, 

Rust  Resistant— Easily  Grown— Sure  to  live 
50  Giant  Roots,  85.  25  Giant  Roots,  83. 

By  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid,  cultural  directionsincluded 
Prices  on  larger  quantities,  and  Attractive  Offer 
to  Commercial  Growers,  sent  upon  request 

IV rite  Today  for  Illustrated  Booklet — It  is  Free 

R1VERVIEW  FARMS  Box  262  A2  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS  RftftTS  Washington,  palmetto 
Adr  rtlYrtUUO  iwuio  AND  qiant  argentine 

2-year  size,  per  1,000.  88;  1-yr.,  per  1.000,  85.  Rhu¬ 
barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  100,  8G;  1-yr.,  per  100, 
83.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  per  lb.,  postage  paid,  82. 

H.  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 


Cabbage 

Plants 


My  frost-proof  cabbage  plants 
will  mature  hard  heads  three 
weeks  earlier  than  home  grown 

Slants.  Varieties :  Copenhagen 
[ark  et, Wakefields,  Succession 
and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  by  par¬ 
cel  post,  500  for  $1.25,  1000  for 
$2.25,  postpaid.  By  express,  1000 
to  4000  at  $1.50  per  1000,  5000  to 
9000  at  $1.25  per  1000.  10,000  and 
over  at  $1  per  1000.  Order  now. 
Prompt  shiDments— first  class 


plants.  p.  p  FULWOOD  .  Tifton,  Ga. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

We  have  between  one  and  two  millions  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field  and  two  and  three  millions  Copenhagen  Market 
cabbage  plants  which  will  be  ready  for  shipment  about 
April  the  fifteenth  to  twentieth.  Copenhagen  planted 
in  February.  Prices  by  express,  F.  O.  B.  here  :  1,000  to 
4,000  at  $1.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000  to  9,000  at  $1.25  ;  10,000  and 
over  at  $1.00  Money  witli  order.  Should  you  desire  ship¬ 
ment  by  parcel  post,  add  $1.00  per  1,000  to  above  prices. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.,  Yonges  Island,  S.  C. 

~FWo^t~p^ooT^ 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

VARIETIES:  CHARLESTON  and  JERSEY  WAKEFIELDS. 
COPENHAGEN  MARKET,  SUCCESSION  and  FLAT  DUTCH 
TOMATO,  BONNIE  BEST,  EARLIANA,  LIVINGSTON  GLOBE  and 
GREATER  BALTIMORE.  Prices, PareelPostPaid, 500— $1.50; 
1,000— $2,50;  5,000 and  over,  express  collect,  $1.25  per  1,000. 
We  guarantee  to  ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  that 
will  please  you.  Tilton  Potato  Co,.  Inc.,  Tifton,  Georgia 


FROST-  Pohhoirn  PLANTS.  Wakefields, Copenhagen,  Flats. 
PROOF  UdUUdgB  300— $ls500— $1.50;  1,000— $2.50,  postpaid. 
10,000,  collect,  $15.  J.  T.  C0UNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 

BERRY,  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants  ;  Hollyhock,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Phlox,  Wallflower, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
flower  plants  ;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants  ;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  and 
Canna  bulbs  ;  Hedge  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs  ;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Onion  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Garden  Fertilizer 

It  is  surprising  how  many  people  are 
writing  us  this  year  about  their  gardens. 
All  have  pretty  much  the  same  story. 
The  land  is  rich  and  they  have  used  for 
a  good  many  years  not  much  of  anything 
except  large  quantities  of  stable  manure, 
with  perhaps  a  little  compost  added.  The 
result  is  that  while  they  get  a  heavy 
growth  of  leaf  and  stem,  they  do  not 
make  seed  and  fruit  as  they  would  like. 
What  is  the  trouble?  It  is  one  of  the 
easiest  problems  in  the  business.  The 
stable  manure  is  strong  in  nitrogen,  but 
has  only  a  small  quantity  of  either  phos¬ 
phorus  or  potash.  Nitrogen  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  which  drives  plants  into  a  quick 
active  growth  and  frequently  does  not 
permit  them  to  harden  or  ripen  up  so  as 
to  develop  seed  and  fruit  properly.  The 
elements  needed  for  hardening  and  ripen¬ 
ing  are  phosphorus  and  potash.  The  rem¬ 
edy  in  this  case  is  very  simple.  Use  a 
quantity  of  acid  phosphate  and  potash 
well  worked  into  the  soil.  One  of  the 
ready-mixed  fertilizers  high  in  these  ele¬ 
ments  will  answer,  or  if  thought  desir¬ 
able  to  home-mix  three  parts  of  acid 
phosphate  and  one  part  of  muriate  of 
potash  will  give  a  very  good  mixture. 

Shipping  Asparagus 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  handle  a 
crop  of  asparagus  for  shipment  to  mar¬ 
ket?  The  patch  is  three  years  old,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  varieties,  Palmetto  and  Ar- 
genteuil,  and  never  cut  as  yet.  Is  it 
advisable  to  place  in  shallow  water  after 
being  bunched  before  being  packed  for 
shipment?  M.  c.  H. 

Asparagus  growers  in  this  section  cut 
the  shoots  when  they  are  about  6  in. 
above  the  surface,  cutting  2  in.  below  the 
surface,  making  the  stalks  8  in.  long. 
These  are  laid  in  piles  between  every 
fourth  row,  then  a  cart  or  wagon  without 
sides,  with  wheels  wide  enough  to  strad¬ 
dle  two  rows,  is  driven  hack  and  forth 
through  the  patch  and  the  asparagus 
placed  in  crates,  driven  to  the  wash¬ 
house,  where  the  crates  are  emptied  in¬ 
to  a  large  tub.  After  washing  the  shoots, 
they  are  laid  out  on  a  draining  board. 
After  they  are  bunched,  they  are  packed 
in  strawberry  crates,  24  bunches  to 
each  crate,  and  are  carried  by  truck  to 
market  that  night,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
market  at  3  A.  M.  If  they  are  carried 
over  a  day  the  bunches  are  set  in  water 
flats  with  about  1  in.  of  water  in  flat. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Tomatoes  in  Hotbed 

What  temperature  should  the  soil  in 
hotbed  be  when  tomato  plants  are  set  in 
bed  (plants  that  were  started  in  the 
house)  ?  How  can  I  get  rid  of  the  gray 
bugs  that  stay  in  hotbed?  What  is  the 
best  fertilizer  for  tomatoes?  I  have  had 
considerable  trouble  with  tomatoes.  It 
seems  as  though  the  first  bloom  drops  off; 
no  tomatoes  set  until  second  blooming, 
and  after  the  tomatoes  are  a  good  size 
they  will  turn  black  and  rot.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  to  use  for  a  s  •  ay  to  pre¬ 
vent  tomato  blight?  MRS.  c.  L.  p. 

The  temperature  should  be  about  60 
degrees  when  plants  are  first  set  in  hot¬ 
bed  ;  after  they  are  rooted,  from  45  to 
50  degrees,  so  as  to  make  good  stout 
plants.  To  kill  the  gray  hugs  in  bed, 
spray  with  %  solution  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  one  tablet  in  three  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  For  tomato  blight  spray  with  Bor¬ 
deaux,  direction  on  package. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Hen  Manure  in  Hotbed 

I  note  in  telling  how  to  construct  a 
hotbed  properly  that  horse  manure 
should  he  used  in  the  bottom.  We  have 
here  large  amounts  of  poultry  manure 
that  we  should  like  to  use  for  some  pur¬ 
pose,  and  as  we  should  have  to  buy  the 
horse  manure,  should  like  to  know  if  the 
poultry  droppings  could  not  be  used  in¬ 
stead..  If  so  would  you  give  me  the  de¬ 
tails  in  regard  to  same?  g.  d.  s. 

Hen  manure  can  be  used  to  heat  a  hot¬ 
bed,  if  it  is  dry  when  put  in  bed ;  then 
sprinkle  one  pail  of  hot  water  to  every 
3x3  ft.  of  surface.  The  manure  should 
be  2  ft.  deep  in  pit,  and  at  least  6  in. 
of  good  soil  on  top  of  manure.  One  ob¬ 
jection  in  using  hen  manure  for  hotbed 
is  that  so  much  ammonia  escapes  from 
the  manure  when  it  is  heating  that  it  is 
apt  to  injure  the  young  plants,  unless 
plenty  of  fresh  air  is  admitted. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Of  course  you’re  going  to  spray 
this  year  with  the  more  effec¬ 
tive,  more  convenient  Pyrox,  so 

why  not  save  money  by 
getting  your  Pyrox  in 
the  five,  ten  or  twenty- 
five  pound  drums? 

You'll  save  money  and  time  and  run  absolutely 
no  risk,  because  the  new  improved  Pyrox  will  keep 
its  creamy,  easy-working  consistency  until  used. 

Last  season  the  success  of  the  new  Pyrox  was 
nothing  less  than  sensational.  Its  increased  ef¬ 
fectiveness  as  a  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide 
spray,  and  its  greater  convenience,  were  revela¬ 
tions  to  the  thousands  who  used  it. 

With  Pyrox,  five  minutes,  and  you're  ready  to 
spray.  Pyrox  saves  time,  labor  and  money.  It 
goes  farther.  It  sticks,  making  frequent  spray¬ 
ings  unnecessary.  Lengthens 
the  growing  season,  increases 
the  yield  and  improves  quality. 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

REG. U  S. PAT.  OFF. 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


the  powerful  triple-duty  spray  ^  ^ 

Kills  Bugs  Controls  Diseases 
Improves  Foliage 


Its  loft,  creamy  con¬ 
sistency  is  guaranteed 
by  28  years  of  manu¬ 
facturing  experience. 


Made  by  BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  West  Street,  New  York 

Manufacturers  also  of  Bowker’s  Arsenate  of  Lead;  Bowker’e 
Calcide  (high-grade  calcium  Arsenate);  Bowker’s  Bordeaux; 
Bowker’s  Bordeaux  Arsenate;  Bowker’s  Lime  Sulphur;  Bowker’e 

Copper-Lime  Dust. 


Get  the  ('cmiptete  Story  of 

Centaur  Tractors 


WRITE  today  for  full  information  regarding  this  sturdy,  compact 
“power  plant  on  wheels’*  which  is  making  farm  work  easier — 
more  pleasant  and  more  profitable  —  on  farms  in  every  section 
of  the  country.  Just  mail  the  coupon  or  drop  us  a  postal  for  catalog 
which  tells  the  complete  story  of  this  truly  remarkable  low-cost,  small- 
size,  big-job  tractor. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  jobs  the  sturdy  CENTAUR  can 
handle.  It  will  plow  7  inches  deep  in  heavy  sod.  On  a  small 
farm  it  will  handle  all  of  the  field  work  —  plowing,  harrowing, 
seeding,  cultivating,  mowing,  etc.  Unequalled  for  cultivating 
corn — 'either  over  the  row  or  between  the  rows. 

If  you  want  a  dependable  farm  tractor — one  that  is  low  in  cost  and 
inexpensive  to  operate  and  that  is  good  for  years  of  trouble-free  service 
—  get  the  Centaur .  It  is  a  stay-on-the-job  profit- maker  for  both 
large  and  small  farms. 

Get  the  complete  story.  The  low  price,  the  low  cost  for  fuel  and  the 

unfailing  dependability  of  this 
sturdy  tractor,  as  proved  by  six  years 
of  field  service,  make  it  a  real  money¬ 
making  labor -saver  for  you.  Mail  the 
coupon  or  letter  today. 

The  Central  Tractor  Co. 

66  Central  Ave.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


The  Central  Tractor  Company, 
66  Central  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 
Please  send  CENTAUR  Catalog  to 

Name _ _ 


Address. 
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Walter  A.  Wood  Line  Re-Established 


Two-Horse 
Walter 
A.  Wood 
Mower 


on  a  Permanent  Basis 

The  famous  Walter  A.  Wood  Mower  is  again 
offered  for  sale.  This  splendid 
machine,  long  an  Eastern  institu¬ 
tion,  is  now  available  in  one  and 
two-horse  sizes. 

One  Horse,  3 1/2  ft.  cut 
Two-Horse,  4,  4 Vi,  5  and  6  ft. 


Repairs  for  all  Walter  Wood  machines — no  matter  how  old.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  direct  to  us. 


Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 


BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc.,  (New  Owners) 

2015-A  Market  Street,  Philadelphia  Pa.,  &  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Honesty  or  Moonseed 

I  would  like  information  on  the  “hon¬ 
esty”  or  satin-flower  described  in  a  re¬ 
cent  article  about  Winter  bouquets. 

North  Branch,  N.  J.  N.  K.  D, 

Honesty  or  moonseed  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  plant,  annual  or  biennial,  and  very 
hardy.  It  is  found  wild  from  Canada  to 
Georgia  but  is  not  apparently  common. 
Its  botanical  name  is  Menispermum  Can- 
adense.  It  is  grown  for  the  large  flat 
seed  pods,  from  which  the  sides  fall  in 
late  Autumn,  leaving  the  inner  partitions 
(dissepiments),  which  are  thin  and 
satiny ;  these  are  cut  for  Winter  bou¬ 
quet.  If  seeds  are  sown  early  in  Spring, 
the  plants  will  fruit  the  same  year;  if 
sown  later  it  lives  over  Winter  and  seeds 
the  next  year.  The  purplish  flowers  are 
not  showy,  nor  is  the  plant  specially  at¬ 
tractive.  apart  from  the  seed  vessels.  It 
grows  well  in  partial  shade,  and  used  to 
be  found  in  neglected  corners  of  old  gar¬ 
dens.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  offered  by 
many  seedsmen. 


There  is 


far*.  Teiephot* 


Money  in  Raising  Peas 

and  the  one  essential  is  good  seed 


We  are  large  handlers  of  strictly  high  gr*de 
Seed  Peas.  All  of  our  stock  is  grown  in  Idaho, 
which  section  produces  the  best  quality  of  Peas. 
We  offer  the  following  varieties,  all  1925  grown 
and  of  high  germination. 

Order  direct  from  this  Adv. 


Dark  Pod  Telephone  , 

,  .  $  8.00 

per 

bushel 

Alderman  .  ,  « 

.  ,  8.00 

Thomas  Laxton  .  , 

#  .  9.00 

Gradut  .  .  ,  « 

*  .  10.00 

" 

Laxtonian  .  .  , 

.  *  12.00 

** 

Prince  of  W*le»  .  , 

,  .  8.50 

•* 

" 

Little  Marvel  .  ,  . 

«  .  10.00 

** 

Prince  Edward  .  , 

.  .  8.50 

u 

Freight  prepaid  on  4  bus.  or  over.  Bogs  free 


A$k  for  umple  of  our  No.  Grown  Alfalfa  and  Sweep- 
•take*  Corn 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

Cenetee  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  our  Seed  Catalog 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1926  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 
The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

72  Market  St,  Salisbury,  Md. 

WT 


RASPBERR  Y  PLANTS 

Latham  (Redpath)  Herbert,  Cuthbert, Idaho,  Marl¬ 
boro,  King.  St.  Regis,  Columbian  and  Plum  Parm¬ 
er.  Disease  free,  true-to-name,  well  dug  and 
graded.  Also  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  shrubs,  vines 
and  perennials.  Send  for  catalog. 

George  D.  Aiken  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 
“  Grown  in  Vermont— It’s  Hardy.” 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^ 

'*  Honey,”  the  great  new  Early  Berry.  48  other 
varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Dewberry  plants.  As¬ 
paragus  roots,  Soy  Beans,  etc,  Catalog  ready. 

i.  KEIFFORD  HALL  R.  No.  2  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


PEACH 


BQRLING 


WHIPS,  8c;  LOTS  300.  ALL  FRUIT 
TREES.  GRAPE  VINES.  QUALITY  STOCK. 
D-RN  MADISON,  OHIO 


MAMMOTH  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS 

Strong,  healthy  roots  of  a  select  rust  resisting  strain,  $2 
per  hundred,  $S  for  five  hundred:  $15  per  thousand. 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT  Fulton,  N.Y. 

MY  IRISH  COBBLERS  tVeVt  LCEV  ^UliitON 

at  our  State  Fair  last  year.  My  present  stock  is  very 
good.  $3.50  per  bush.  Shipped  two  bush,  in  a  bag. 
Freight  paid  on  orders  received  before  April  15th. 
After  April  15th— F.  O.  B.  Clay.  Cash  with  order. 

A.  G.  MOVER  CLAY,  N.  Y. 

Puetnm  (Hr  Hi  no  anti  Blanket,  Weaving.  Large  and 
UUolUIII  uaiuillg  small  bunches  given  equal  attention. 
Write  West  Unity  WoolenMills,  H2LynnSt.,WcstUniiy,o. 

till . I  llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll  III 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  Y ork  City 
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Gladiolus  Book  Free 


Write  for  my  new  booklet  “THE 
GLADIOLUS  BEAUTIFUL.”  Has 
32  pages,  complete  color-descrip¬ 
tions  of  175  fine  varieties,  (many 
new)  cultural  hints,  collections, 
special  offers,  and  contains  30  illus¬ 
trations.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail.  IT'S  FREE  ! 

Rainbow  Collection 
One  bulb  each  of  thirty  different 
varieties,  many  rare  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  lavender,  orange,  rose, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3  if  separately  labeled. 
Will  bloom  this  first  summer,  and 
giveyoupleasurefor  yearstocome. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Sent  postpaidwith  easy 
planting  directions  for  only  $1.00. 


HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 

B|t  T  O  C  DIRECT  from 
U  JL  O  THE  grower 

Producers  and  Specialists  in  first  quality 
Gladiolus  Bulbs  EXCLUSIVELY.  Open  air 
dried  and  cured.  Dozens  of  varieties.  Priced 
as  low  as  50c  per  dozen.  Our  SPECIAL 
COMBINATIONS  offer  a  wide  variety  in 
popular  and  exclusive  bulbs — 200  first  quality 
bulbs  $5;  100  for  $3;  others  $2  and  $1.  Write 
today  for  detailed  selective  list — also  illus¬ 
trated  free  catalog.  It  tells  how  and  when 
to  plant  ^Gladiolus — how  to  grow  them.  Beau¬ 
tify  your  home  surroundings  this  season 
with  a  Farnsworth  Gladiolus  bed. 

J.  E.  FARNSWORTH  CO.,  Inc. 

Farnsworth  Ola<liolu8  launch 

Lancaster  -  -  -  Mass. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant  IRIS 

There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  beautiful 
IRIS  growing  around  every  AMERICAN  ROME. 
Collection  of  Iris  No.  /— 

12  Different  kinds  of  Iris . $1.00 

25  same  ae  above .  2.00 

Collection  No.  2 — 

12  Different  kinds  named,  all  colors . $2.00 

25  same  as  above .  4.00 

Address,  Lake  Iris  Botanical  Experimental  Grounds 

Box  371  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


SPECIAL— DELPHINIUM  PL  ANTS 

6  1-yr.  Plants  (blue)  at  planting:  time 
prepaid,  1  doz.  $1.85.  Catalog:  free. 

Wm.  P.  Yeagle  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  It 


1 5  "id  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias  $1pr°dst‘ 

SMITH  &  SON  450  460  Chancellor  Ave,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Sweet  Cherries  in  Northern 
New  Hampshire 

Will  Black  Tartarian  cherry  trees 
thrive  and  bear  fruit  iu  Northern  New 
Hampshire?  I  have  some  Montmorency 
cherry  trees  that  are  hardy  and  bear 
fruit,  but  would  like  to  plant  some  that 
bear  fruit  later  in  the  season,  c.  F.  P. 

Haverhill,  N.  IT. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  sweet  cherry 
would  prove  satisfactory  in  Northern 
New  Hampshire.  While  the  tree  might 
survive,  yet  the  fruit  buds  would  be  fre¬ 
quently  killed  by  Winter  cold  so  that 
there  would  be  no  great  satisfaction  in 
trying  to  grow  it.  So  far  as  lateness  of 
season  is  concerned,  Black  Tartarian  is 
earlier  than  Montmorency.  If  something 
later  than  Montmorency  is  desired,  try 
English  Morello,  a  black  sour  variety 
several  weeks  later  than  Montmorency 
Other  varieties  that  might  be  considered 
are  Brusseler  Braune,  Suda,  and  Vladi¬ 
mir,  all  hardy  sour  varieties. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 
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Yfc  \  II  {  f  A  C  1  dozen,  all  different,  fine  collec- 
”  AE  E_i  E  r E  ij  tion,  $1.50.  postpaid. 

SEYBERT  DAHLIA  GARDENS  R.  0.  2  East  Brady.  Pa. 


Gladiolus  Satisfaction 

E.  N.  TILTON 


is  result  from  bulbs  grown  bj 
us.  Send  for  list. 

Ashtabula,  Ohlc 


n  A  UI  T  A  C  Good  named,  mixed ,  lmlabeled,  15  for  O  4 
I1AMI.IAA  Choice  named,  unlabeled,  12  for...  w> 
i/miumu  Choice  named,  labeled,  12  for .  $2 

H.  O.  BENEDICT  Meadow  Brook,  N,  Y. 

nil  UI  IE  pill  DC  Price  list  free.  This  adv.  good  for 
IlHIlLIH  DULDd  50c  on  your  first  order  for  51,50  or 
over.  Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Kendall  Belfast,  Maine 


IJ|  finiAl  I  Improved  mixture,  largest  size  bulbs, 
ULHUIUH  blooming  this  season.  $1.60  per  100. 
Gannas,  15,  $1.00.  P.  D.  WHITE.  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


OH  Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.10. 
UU  Canilas.  Catalogue.  A.  SHERMAN  Chicopee  Falle,  Mass. 


“PEDIGREED  POTATOES” 

Certified  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Inspected  by  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  If  iu  want  of  seed 
that  will  grow  a  bumper  crop  write 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 


ForSale— SEED  POTATOES  ^“un 

or  any  White  Sprout  varieties.  Get  our  Prices, 

GROVER-SCHULTHEIS  CO.,  Inc.  HORNELL,  N.Y. 


Certified  bead  Potatoes  weights, "hui"  selected,’  „ 

yieldingstrains,  grown  by  R.APPLETOH&  SONS, Canandaigua, 

Certified  Rural  Russets 

Offer  Alpha  Barley.  Writetoday.  LEWIS  LOAN,  Perry,  I 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes ^rMrIa*VaRra,?U; 


ri  S. 

guaranteed 

prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  Sc  SON  Fairport,  N.Y. 


HOLCO  Southern  Ensilage  Corn  tGanTro!m£ 

makes  the  heaviest  and  thickest  fodder.  Rig  money 
maker  for  file  Dairy  Parmer.  Write  for  prices. 

HOIMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  CO.  Box  605  Canton,  Ohio 


WILSON  S0»  BEANS— Cow  Peas.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices.  Simpson  Bros.  Milford,  Delaware 


OATS 

OWiM.AMl  FARM 


JEFFERSON  343.  $lBushel. 
Freight  allowance  on  10  Bushel. 

Box  497  Hammond,  N.Y. 
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TOWNSEND’S 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  DIRECT  TO  GROWERS 
10%  Discount  for  Cash  with  order 
C,  O.  D.  Shipments  if  preferred 


1000 

5000 

PREMIER 

$25.00 

Howard  17  . 

25.00 

Delicious  . 

22.50 

EATON  . 

50.00 

COOPER  . 

50.00 

AROMA 

22.50 

Missionary  . 

18.25 

Klondyke  . 

18.25 

BIG  JOE  . 

25.00 

BRANDYWINE  . 

_ 6.00 

25.00 

Glen  Mary  . 

30.00 

GIBSON  . 

22.50 

Parsons  Be»uty  . 

22.50 

PAUL  JONES  . 

22.50 

T  BIG  LATE  . 

30.00 

FORD  . 

22.50 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

27.50 

GANDY  . 

27.50 

FENDALL  . 

.  6.00 

27.50 

McALPINE  . 

.  5.00 

22.50 

LUPTON  Late  . 

25.00 

SAMPLE  . 

.  7.00 

30.00 

WM.  BELT  . 

.  6.00 

22.50 

World’s  Wonder  . 

Champion  E.  B. 

.  2.50 

per  100 

Progressive  E.  B . 

per  100 

Lucky  Strike  E.  B . 

per  doz. 

Standard  varieties,  $1.25  per  100  postpaid 

We  have  a  complete  stock  of  all  varieties 
listed  above  strictly  high-grade  plants  —  none 
better — at  any  price.  And  guarantee  prompt 
delivery.  Make  all  orders  payable  to 

500  of  one  variety  at  the  1,000  rate 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


“Cuts  Out  Feed  Loss19 


“The  ‘Jay  Bee*  Grinds  all  Roughage 
as  Well  as  Grain  or  Anything  Else 
Raised  on  the  Farm— -to  any  degree  of 

fineness.  Grinds  everything  into  nutritious  and 
palatable  ieeds.  It  eliminates  costly  feed  losses. 


“JAY  BEE” 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY 

HUMDINGER 

Crusher  -  Grinder  *  Pulverizer 


is  a  boon  to  the  American  farmer.” 
Hay  C.  Rittlison.  Larsen,  Wis. 

Grinds  any  feed,  dry,  damp,  wet  or 
oily— to  any  fineness.  Any  roughage;  hay 
— Kaffir  corn — fodder — snapped 
com,  husks  on — leaves  no  sharp  IS  la? 
edges  to  cause  ,ee“ 

sore  mouths  as 
with  buhr  mills. 

No  metal  touches 
metal.  No  fric¬ 
tion.  No  heat.  No, 
breakdowns.  No; 


Biggest  Capacity 
Lowest 
Grinding  Cost 


throat 


repairs.  Uses  Fordson  or  eqc 
power.  Turns  cheap  feeds  into  big 
profits.  Write  for  FREE  Book, 

“Economy  in  Feeding.’’ 

Crushers,  Grinders,  Pulverizers  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  Made  in  30  types  and  sizes.  If  you  have  any  crushing,  grind¬ 
ing  or  pulverizing  to  do  write  us. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc. 

242  Hickory  St..  Utica,  N.Y. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  All  Infringements  Will 
be  Vigorously  Prosecuted.  


Power  Cultivator 

Powerful- Sturdy 

Does  work  of  4  * 
men  or  1  horse  £?. 


Heavy  cultivating  or  light 
—fast  or  slow.  4  H.  P.,  4-cycle 
aircooled.  Differential  wheels, 
dust  proof.  Operation  easy 
and  simple.  Kelt  pulley 
work  year  ’round. 

Write  us. 

PIONEER  MFG.  CO. 

525 -62nd  St,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upcq  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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,  SIMPSON'S  * 
'PURITY  BRAND 

99.0%  Pure;  80.0%  Growth.  $Q  OO 
Tested  in  Washington.  JJperbu. 
Highest  Grade  Seed  obtainable. 
Also  Alsike  Clover,  Red  Clover,  White 
Clover,  Japan  Clover,  Sweet  Clover. 
Orchard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Timothy,  Red  Top,  Soja  Beans,  Cow 
Peas,  Seed  Oats,  Alaska  Seed  Peas, 
Pasture  Mixtures,  etc.  Iuoculation  for 
Legumes. 

Write  today  for  free  samples,  complete 
Price  List  and  valuable  information 
THE  W.  A.  SIMPSON  CO. 

8(13  Iialderston  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ONION  SEED 

■ 

High  germinating  YelloW 
Globe  Danver  Onion  Seed  i* 
very  high  and  scarce.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  a  very 
nice  stock  of  fancy  seed  to 
i  offer.  We  have  bought  ouf 

R  seed  from  the  same  grower  for 

■  the  past  sixteen  years,  and 

■  only  from  one.  This  one 

■  statement  explains  the  high 

F  quality. 

Until  our  present  stock  is 
exhausted  we  are  offering  at 
the  following  prices  t 

1  pound  lota  «  . 

«  •  $6.00  per  lb. 

5  pound  lota  •  » 

t  •  5.75  per  lb. 

10  pound  lota  «  * 

.  *  5.50  per  lb. 

25  pound  lots  .  . 

•  .  5.25  per  lb. 

50  pound  lota  .  . 

.  5.00  per  lb. 

Parcel  Poet  or  Express 

Prepaid.  Bags  Free . 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  Weat  Genesee  St. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  Seed  Catalog 

ROSS’ 

EUREKA  CORN.. 

The  Wonder  Ensilage  Corn  55  cts.  I  pk.; 
95c  pk.;  $3.50  bushel;  $3.40  per  bushel,  10 
bushel  or  more.  Hand  picked  a  few  cents 
higher.  Write  for  128  page  free  catalog. 

Ross  Bros.  Co.(  Worcester,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  As£$g?fus 

Plant  our  Plants  for  BIG  PROFITS 

Well  rooted,  high  grade,  fresh  dug  Sen.  Dunlap,  Dr. 
Burrell,  75c  per  100,  S3.75per  1000.  Aroma,  Big  Late, 
Big  Joe,  Lupton,  PREMIER,  85c  per  100,  $4.50  per 
1000.  Klondyke,  Gandy,  Missionary,  80c  per  100,  $4.00 
per  1000.  Chesapeake,  Horsey,  Eaton,  $1.25  per  100, 
$7.00  per  1000.  Bubach,  Cooper,  90c  per  100, $5.00  per 
1000.  Champion  E.  B.,  $1.50  per  100,  $9.00  per  1000. 
Progressive  E.  B.,  $1.30  per  100,  $7.50  per  1000.  Free 
descriptive  catalog  giving  cultural  directions. 

RAYNER  BROS.  COMPANY  -  SALISBURY.  MD. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and  p— 

Baskets  |S||1 

Write  for  our  MBi  g 


.  .  _  TTiuciuruur 

free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
fiasket  Factory  in  the  Country 


Hew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  1 1 1  New  Albany , In 


STRAWBERRY 

KC«V£  raspberry  plants 

ItisOUR  BUSINESS  to  furnish  you  with 
good,  strong  rooted  plants,  the  kind  that 
will  prove  SATISFACTORY  and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Send  for  price  list. 

F.  G.  MANGUS  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


The  Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 

Spring  and  Fall.  Great  yielder  of  big  beau¬ 
tiful  berries.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of 
Berry  Fruits, Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Peren- 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CQ„  Salisbury, Md. 


You  appreciate  the  choice  berries  you 
ScH  0  A  MU  canned  last  S  u  m  m  e  r.  Time  to  set  out 
Wm  WIT  SO,ne  new  Plants-  COLUMBIAN 

PURPLE  RASPBERRIES 

Oh>  Boy  !  What  pies.  Larger  pieces,  please.  25  plants 
only  $1;  100  for  #8;  1,000  for  #25.  Those  Wonderful  N. 
Y.  Station  Strawberries — Beacon,  Boquetand  Bliss — only 
SI  for  100  plants.  Washington  Asparagus,  2-yr.  plants. 
100  for  $1.25.  All  plants  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

A,  B.  Katkamier  Macedon,  N.Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTSSK 

100,  S5e  ;  1,000,  $5  ;  5,000  one  kind,  *28.75.  Cooperand 
Chesapeake,  100- *1 ,  l,000-$«  ;  5,000.  one  kind,  $28.75. 
M.  8.  I  ltY  Oil  It.  F.  1).  Salisbury,  Maryland 

Rasoberrv  Plants  Certified  disease  free.  Leading 
nd&pueny  ridnis  varieties  including  Latham, 
btrawberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Ornamental 
bhrubs,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Brices  low.  List 
free.  BERT  BAKER  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

300  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0 

w  w  150  Sen.  Dunlap  150  Warfields 

HAMPTON  &  SON 


It.  3 


150  Warfields 
Bangor,  Michiga 


Plank  ^varieties.  Stocky  plat 
dirawoerry  *  and  true  to  name.  Catalog  fr 

-  H.  H.  BENNING 


Clyde,  N. 


Strawhprrw  PLANTS.  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
oil qwuei l j  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Kpllncr  f ™ ! ‘‘ r  . f*. 1  ^ a w J* e r r y  Plants.  $8.50—1.000. 

"  ROBERT  SMITH  Nassawadox,  Virginia 


Spray  for  Peach 

Can  you  tell  me  what  spray  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  is  recom¬ 
mending  for  this  coming  season  to  control 
brown  rot  on  peaches?  The  growers  in 
this  section  are  not  entirely  “sold”  on 
“dry-mix.”  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  there  has  been  considerable  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  twigs  by  arsenate  of  lead 
owing  to  a  proportionately  smaller  lime- 
content  in  the  accompanying  dry-mix 
than  was  the  case  when  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  was  used.  This  refers  of  course 
to  the  shuck-fall  spray  and  the  one  fol¬ 
lowing  two  weeks  later.  As  a  late  Sum¬ 
mer  spray  the  dry-mix  stains  the  fruit 
and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  customers 
that  they  are  not  eating  poison.  N.  S.  P. 

Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  still  recommending  dry- 
mix  sulphur-lime  as  a  Summer  fungi¬ 
cide  for  peaches  for  the  control  of  scab 
and  brown  rot.  Four  pounds  of  high 
calcium  lime  should  he  added  to  every 
50  gallons  of  S-4-50  dry-mix  used  in 
combination  with  lead  arsenate  in  order 
to  avoid  arsenical  injury.  Growers  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  dry-mix  should  use  S  lbs. 
of  lime  with  every  8  lbs.  of  sulphur  when 
preparing  mixtures  to  be  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  lead  arsenate.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  the  amount  of  lead  ar¬ 
senate  be  limited  to  1  lb.  of  the  powder¬ 
ed  form  to  50  gallons  of  spray  mixture. 
Special  care  should  be  exercised  in 
measuring  or  weighing  lead  arsenate 
since  more  than  the  recommended  amount 
may  cause  serious  injury  to  twigs  and 
foliage. 

We  have  never  had  any  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  with  dry-mix  so  far  as  staining  the 
fruit  is  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  fruit  staining  caused  by  dry-mix  is 
much  less  than  that  caused  by  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur.  Growers  who  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  spray  their  peaches  for  brown 
rot  within  a  week  or  ten  days  of  picking 
should  use  straight  sulphur  mixed  with 
casein  lime  or  powdered  sweet  skim- 
milk,  or  if  a  duster  is  available,  substi¬ 
tute  an  application  of  straight  sulphur 
dust  for  the  dry-mix  or  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur.  a.  J.  F. 


Multiplier  Onions 

Spring  of  1924  I  bought  a  quart  of 
onion  sets,  and  set  them  out ;  had  plenty 
green  onions  for  table  use,  and  later 
enough  nice  large  onions  (perhaps  a 
bushel)  for  our  Winter  use.  At  the 
same  time  a  neighbor  gave  me  two  hills 
of  what  he  called  “Multipliers.”  I  di¬ 
vided  the  roots,  set  separately  in  a  row. 
All  lived,  grew  vigorously,  and  last  Fall 
produced  about  a  bushel  of  sets,  appar¬ 
ently  similar  to  those  sold  as  onion  sets. 
Will  these  produce  the  green  onions  as 
sold  in  bunches  in  early  Spring  in  local 
markets,  and  finally  bottom  and  produce 
the  nice,  large  yellow  or  red  onions  for 
Winter  use,  rather  than  the  tough 
bunches  of  “scallions”  from  which  they 
were  gathered?  h. w. 

Olive  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

The  Multiplier  onion  is  only  used  for 
growing  green  onions;  the  bulb  will  not 
make  an  onion  the  same  as  grown  from 
other  sets.  The  small  sets  grow  on  the 
end  of  the  tops,  and  are  planted  in  the 
Spring  for  green  onion.  Those  not 
pulled  for  that  purpose,  are  let  remain 
in  the  ground  to  bear  sets  for  another 
season,  but  the  old  bulbs  are  of  no  use 
for  cooking.  william  perkins. 


Kitchen  Bouquet 

I  do  not  think  the  kitchen  bouquet 
inquired  about  recently  is  a  mixture 
of  spices  and  vinegar  or  a  bunch  of 
herbs.  There  is  a  proprietary  article 
called  kitchen  bouquet  which  is  im¬ 
ported  from  France;  it  is  much  used 
by  chefs  and  first-class  cooks.  It  is  a 
strong  and  very  dark-colored  flavor¬ 
ing  that  will  keep  indeflniielv  after 
being  opened.  It  is  quite  expensive  but 
a  little  goes  a  long  way  in  flavoring 
gravies  and  sauces,  A  teaspoonful  will 
transform  a  bowlful  of  ordinary  white 
sauce  into  rich  brown  gravy.  It  is  not 
generally  sold  at  country  stores;  I  can 
sometimes  get  it  in  one ‘of  our  smaller 
cities,  hut  not  always.  I  think  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  make  it 
at  home,  at  least  so  that  it  would  keep 
after  being  opened.  Bouillon  cubes  an¬ 
swer  the  same  purpose  but  do  not  give 
as  rich,  color.  I  dislike  to  mix  either 
with  milk.  When  I  use  kitchen  bouquet 
I  make  a  drawn  butter  sauce,  brown¬ 
ing  the  flour  and  butter  together,  then 
adding  the  required  quantity  of  boil¬ 
ing  water,  after  which  I  stir  enough 
kitchen  bouquet  to  give  the  right  color 
and  flavor.  mrs.  s.  c. 

B.  N.  Y — The  rich  brown  coloring  is 
we.  believe  caramel,  or  burnt  sugar. 
This  is  often  used  to  color  soup  or 
gravy. 


Goodrich 

‘Best  in  the  Long  Run " 


4  „ 

Individual 

Cord  Tire 

Types  for  the 
farmerand 

j,  ‘ 


BEFORE  you  buy  any  tire 
go  toyour  Goodrich  dealer* 
Let  him  show  you  the  com¬ 
plete  Goodrich  Line.  The  same  money  you 
were  going  to  spend,  you’ll  find,  will  buy  a 
Goodrich. 


Goodrich  builds  a  tire  for  every  type  of 
car  and  kind  of  service.  All  Goodrich  tires 
are  cords.  All  Goodrich  cords  are  built  with 
the  same  wonderful  construction  principles 
as  the  famous  Silvertown. 


Goodrich  provides  you  with  the  wide 
choice  of  four  individual  types  of  cords  and 
guarantees  your  choice.  You  are  assured  100 
per  cent  returns  in  service  for  every  dollar 
you  spend. 


Be  fair  to  yourself  in  this  question  of  tire 
economy.  Drive  in  and  see  your  Goodrich 
dealer.  Learn  how  it’s  possible  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  tire— priced  right! 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron ,  Ohio 
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The 

Fence  For  Your  Farm 

The  farm  well  fenced  is  the  farm  well 
managed.  And  you  know  that  the  farm 
of  many  small  fields  properly  fenced  is 
easier  to  operate  and  pays  bigger 
profits. 

Wheeling  Hinge  -  Joint  Fence — zinc 
coated — is  built  to  stand  up  season 
after  season — in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
It  is  tough — resisting — strong — yet 
flexible.  It  gives  under  pressure,  but 
readily  springs  back  when  the  strain  is 
removed. 

For  cattle,  hog,  poultry  and  all  farm 
enclosures — Wheeling  Fence  is  best. 
See  it  at  your  dealer’s  where  you  can 
compare  its  full  gauge  wires,  full 
weight  and  full  value. 

Wheeling  Corrugating  Co. 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

Brand vest  New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Minneapolis  St.  Louis  Kansas  City 
Chattanooga  Richmond 


Channeiarain 

UpOFING 

Channeldrain  Roofing,  coated  for  long 
service  with  pure  zinc,  is  fire-proof, 
lightning-proof,  easily  put  on  and  will 
not  leak.  Patented  lap  contains  drain¬ 
ing  channel,  through  which  any  rain 
that  gets  under  edge  of  lap  drains  off. 
No  rain  can  get  under  roof  itself.  For 
long  life  and  economy,  use  28-gauge 
roofing  or  heavier.  Get  the  genuine 
Wheeling  Channeldrain. 
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POWER  AND  PRESSURE 

1  TO  SPRAY 

RIGHT  TO  THE  TREE  TOPS 

A  fine  driving  spray  to  the  tree  top  and  to 
every  leaf,  twig  and  branch  is  the  only  way  to 
completely  control  fruit  pests  and  diseases. 

Be  prepared  to  protect  your  fruit  quickly  and 
at  a  minimum  cost  with  a  “Friend”  sprayer. 

Spraying  is  a  real .  pleasure  with  a  “Friend” 
high  pressure  power  sprayer,  maintaining  a 
steady  300  lbs.  pressure  and  the  “Friend” 
Spragun  breaking  the  spray  up  into  a  fine  mist 
the  instant  it  leaves  the  nozzle.  This  fine  mist 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  thorough  work. 

A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

“Friend”  durable,  simple  high  pressure  spray¬ 
ers  are  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  5  to  20 
gallons  per  minute.  A  size  suitable  for  any 
orchard. 

Replace  your  old  motor  and  pump  with  the 
new'  “Friend”  DXA  6  H.  P.,  15  gal.  per  minute 
motor-pump  with  Wico  magneto  and  Automatic 
controller.  Ask  about  it. 

We  make  both  traction  and  power  potato  and 
vegetable  sprayers  for  every  purpose.  Choice 
of  many  nozzle  arrangements.  See  nearest 
dealer  at  once  or  write  for  F'ree  Catalog  de¬ 
scribing  “Friend”  Sprayers. 

“FRIEND”  Manufacturing  Co.,  1gasportt*n^  vVE 
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McWhorter 

No.  21  Hand 
Fertilizer 
Distributor 


Capacity: 
80  lbs. 


Extreme 
width 
30  inches 


SPREADS  FERTILIZER  EVENLY 

Every  market  gardener  needs  this 
McWhorter  Fertilizer  Distributor— long  the 
standard  throughout  the  Eastern  and  South¬ 
ern  States.  Spreads  fertilizer  (or  lime)  in  the 
furrow,  beside  the  growing  crop  or  broadcast 
to  a  width  of  30  inches.  Instantly  regulated 
to  sow  from  200  lbs.  to  a  ton  per  acre.  Force 
Feed  Belt  assures  even  distribution.  Strong, 
light  and  simple.  Any  man  or  boy  can  handle 
it  and  do  a  first-class  job.  Quickly  pays  for 
itself  in  time  and  fertilizer  saved. 

Write  for  price  and  FREE  booklet.  . 


Shipping wt. 85 lbs.  BATEMAN  BROS.,  Inc.,  2015-A  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FEDERAL 


7th 


TRACTOR  FEDERAL 

successful  season  for  Utilitor — 

4- HP  on  belt;  2-HP  on  draw  bar. 

Made  in  both  riding  and  walking  models* 
Uses  8"  plow,  12"  disc  harrow.  7 cultivator  tools. 
Fine  for  buzz  saw  work.  Carries  three  lawn 
mowers  30"  units,  cutting  swath  84"  wide.  Field 
mower  42".  All  models— 500-501  and  502  in  stock. 
Parts  and  spares  in  New  York.  Experienced 
service  men  available  for  overhauling.  Federal 
carries  Planet  Jr.  hand  tools  and  30"  mower. 


A.  D.  GRANGER  CO.,  15  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  City,  Tel.  1492  Rector 


UTILITOR 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child’s  Garden  of 
Treasure  Island,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 


Verses,  Stevenson 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Fire  at  Long  Beach, 
Cal.,  March  25,  ate  its  way  through  the 
northwest  extension  of  Signal  Hill  oil 
field,  destroying  two  derricks  and  four  oil 
tanks  and  enveloping  in  flames  three 
other  rigs  The  damage  was  estimated 
at  $250,000. 

Several  hundred  persons  figured  in  the 
rush  March  25  for  the  new  gold  camp 
in  the  Kramer  Hills,  on  the  Mojave  Des¬ 
ert,  California.  Airplanes  wTere  used  in 
addition  to  automobiles  to  reach  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  country  has  been  staked  out 
for  many  miles  by  prospectors.  Ed  Her- 
kelrath,  who  made  the  strike,  reported 
at  San  Bernardino  it  contains  values  run¬ 
ning  to  $1,000  a  ton. 

A  nationwide  campaign  against  under¬ 
takers  who  capitalize  bereavement  by 
charging  the  highest  prices  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  for  funerals  is  rapidly  taking  shape 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company.  A  committee 
of  business  men,  church  men,  sociologists 
and  public  health  workers  is  now  being 
formed  to  undertake  a  survey,  including 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  appropriated  $25,000  for  the 
work. 

Fifteen  men  are  reported  to  have  been 
killed  in  a  head-on  collision  on  the  Bir¬ 
mingham-Southern  Railroad  at  Edgewa- 
ter,  Ala.,  when  a  workers’  accommoda¬ 
tion  train  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
and  Railroad  Company,  collided  with  a 
freight  train  March  29. 

A  Chinese,  Dana  Yung  Kwai,  senior 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University,  has  been  voted  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  man  in  the  class  by  his  classmates. 
He  also  was  voted  the  second  most  ver¬ 
satile  and  second  most  likely  to  succeed. 
Ilis  father  is  a  Yale  graduate.  ’S4,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Chinese  Legation  in 
Washington.  Kwai’s  ancesteral  home  is 
in  Sink  ui,  province  of  Ivwang-Tong, 
China. 

March  30  a  huge  rock  at  123d  St. 
and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  split 
suddenly  while  drillers  were  at  work, 
crushing  five  men  to  death.  Blasting  . 
and  drilling  had  been  in  progress  on  the 
site  at  the  southeast  corner  of  123d  St. 
and  Broadway  for  some  weeks  but  little 
progress  had  been  made  against  the  tow¬ 
ering  face  of  Fort  Horn  Rock  which 
covers  half  the  block  and  rises  50  ft. 
from  the  street  level.  A  65-story  struc¬ 
ture,  taller  than  the  Woolworth  Build¬ 
ing,  is  to  be  erected  there,  containing  a 
hotel,  a  hospital,  a  church,  hanks,  stores 
and  12  roof  gardens. 

The  death  penalty  as  punishment  for 
first  degree  murder  was  assailed  and  de¬ 
fended  at  a  hearing  before  the  Joint 
Code’s  Committees  of  the  New  York  Leg¬ 
islature,  March  30,  on  the  'Nicoll-Moore 
bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment.  Op¬ 
ponents  of  the  death  penalty,  led  by 
Warden  Lewis  E.  Lawes  of  Sing  Sing, 
where  the  State  puts  its  murderers  to 
death,  marshaled  most  of  the  speakers, 
including  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  of  New 
York,  Di*.  F.  L.  Hoffman  of  Boston,  con¬ 
sulting  statistician  for  insurance  com- 
pannies ;  John  M.  O’Hanlon,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  ;  Miss 
Cecile  Scheuer.  attorney,  of  New  York, 
and  Clarence  Darrow,  Chicago  criminal 
lawyer,  who  telegraphed  his  opposition  to 
the  death  penalty.  Stewart  Browne,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  Real  Estate 
Owners  of  New  York  City,  was  the  sole 
opponent  of  the  bill.  Those  who  would 
abolish  the  death  penalty  argued  that  it 
was  ineffective,  and  discriminatory. 

•  March  30  heavy  storms  caused  dam¬ 
age  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Snow  extended  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  into  Kansas,  Missouri,  Northern 
Oklahoma  and  the  Texas  Panhandle. 
The  preceding  cold  wave  damaged  fruit 
in  many  sections,  but  the  snow  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  wheat  growers.  Two  employes 
of  an  oil  company  at  Liberty,  Texas, 
were  killed  and  a  third  was  injured  dan¬ 
gerously  March  30  when  a  wind  storm 
swept  a  path  about  half  a  mile  wide 
through  the  South  Liberty  oil  field.  Re¬ 
ports  from  Houston  said  the  same  storm 
tore  through  a  residence  district  of  the 
city  causing  damage  estimated  at  $250,- 
000. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Representative 
Hamilton  Fish  Jr.  (R.,  N.  Y.)  March 
29  introduced  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  to  base  action  on  coal 
prices  by  Congress.  He  said  it  has  been 
reported  in  the  public  press  that  an¬ 
thracite  mine  owners  since  the  settlement 
of  the  recent  strike  are  profiteering  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  to  the  extent 
of  $250,000  a  day. 

The  Administration  hill  to  regulate 
grazing  on  the  public  domain  and  the  na¬ 
tional  forests  was  approved  unanimous¬ 
ly  March  30  by  the  Senate  Public  Lands 
Committee. 

Richard  H.  Lee  of  New  York,  attorney 
for  the  National  Council  of  Business 
Mail  Users,  is  forever  barred  from  ap¬ 
pearing  before  the  Joint  Congressional 
Postal  Committee  of  Congress  because 
he  criticized  Senator  Moses,  its  Chair¬ 
man,  and  others.  The  committee  by 
unanimous  vote  reached  that  decision 
March  30  that  Mr.  Lee  could  not  come 
before  it  again.  Mr.  Lee  wrote  a  letter 
to  some  of  his  employers,  and  it  fell  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  He  advised  business  men  to 


bombard  Chairman  Moses  with  letters, 
and  they  did.  Mr.  Moses  did  not  like 
the  bombardment,  and  he  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  it. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN —A  shrinking 
in  the  value  of  American,  farms  and 
farm  buildings  from  66,316,002,602  in 
1920  to  $49,546,523  759  in  1925  was  es¬ 
timated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
March  30  in  a  preliminary  report  on 
the  latest  agricultural  census.  The  de¬ 
crease  amounts  to  a  little  over  25  per 
cent.  Farm  acreage  in  the  same  period 
declined  from  955.883,715  to  924,889,3S6 
acres,  and  the  Division  of  Land  Eco¬ 
nomics  calculated  the  decline  in  the 
average  acre  value  of  land  and  buildings 
at  22  per  cent,  and  for  land  alone  at  3S 
per  cent.  The  value  of  farm  buildings  it 
explained  increased  6  per  cent.  The  1925 
figures  compared  with  those  for  1910,  in¬ 
dicated  an  increase  of  35  per  cent  in 
the  average  farm  value,  but  considering 
the  drop  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  the  economists  concluded  there 
was  actually  a  net  decline  of  10  to  12 
per  cent,  during  that  period.  The  shrink¬ 
age  in  values  was  greatest  in  the  range 
country,  the  wheat  and  corn  belts,  and 
the  eastern  cotton  States,  while  a  slight 
increase  was  recorded  in  New  England 
and  t lie  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

A  bill  making  unlawful  the  abandon¬ 
ment,  destruction  or  dumping  of  perish¬ 
able  farm  products  of  any  character  by 
commission  merchants  or  the  making  of 
false  reports  by  such  merchants  to  any 
person  or  organization  from  whom  any 
produce  was  received,  concerning  the  han¬ 
dling,  condition,  quality,  quantity  or  sale 
or  disposition  or  the  failure  truly  and 
correctly  to  account  therefor,  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  by  Rep.  Hare  of  'South  Carolina. 
The  peyafiy  for  violations  would  be  a 
fine  of  from  $100  to  $3,000,  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 
Enforcement  would  be  vested  in  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  who  would  be 
given  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for 
the  purpose. 

Rej).  Summers  (Washington)  on 
March  22  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  joint  resolution  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act 
of  1912,  to  allow  the  States  to  quaran¬ 
tine  against  the  shipment  into  or  through 
it  of  plants,  plant  products  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  found  to  be  diseased  or  infested, 
when  not  already  covered  by  a  quaran¬ 
tine  ‘established  by  the  'Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Similar  measures  are  al¬ 
ready  pending,  having  been  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Sen.  Jones  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  call  for  this  legislation  fol¬ 
lowed  the  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  holding  a  Wash¬ 
ington  State  quarantine  against  Alfalfa 
invalid. 

The  American  people  are  eating  less 
bread,  it  is  indicated  in  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  report  showing  per  capita 
consumption  of  flour  is  24  per  cent  low¬ 
er  than  in  1S79  and  that  the  rate  of  the 
decline  is  increasing.  Substitution  of 
other  grains  for  wheat  during  the  war  ; 
the  decrease  in  home  'baking;  the  change 
in  composition  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  new  items 
of  food  in  the  American  diet  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  wheat,  were  mentioned,  as  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  decrease. 


Water  Core  of  McIntosh 

Last  Fall  when  we  picked  McIntosh 
and  Baldwin  we  found  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  McIntosh  were  hard  and 
glossy  as  if  frozen — -some  only  on  one 
side.  The  Baldwins  were  much  better, 
not  so  many  having  the  trouble.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  soil  might  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  orchard 
was  kept  plowed  up  until  about  two  years 
ago,  when  I  sowed  it  down  in  grass. 
Other  varieties  of  apples,  such  as  Jona¬ 
than  and  Greening,  were  all  right.  The 
fruit  was  picked  about  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  frost.  t.  s. 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

If  T.  S.  had  said  “Tompkins  King” 
instead  of  “McIntosh”  we  should  have 
said  that  the  apples  were  water-cored. 
The  “hard,  glossy”  description  could  not 
be  better.  Furthermore,  Baldwin  water- 
cores  some,  and  Jonathan  and  Greening 
not  at  all,  so  that  the  water-core  explana¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  agree  with  the  facts 
as  presented  excepting  for  McIntosh. 
McIntosh  does  not  water-core. 

In  the  case  of  Baldwin  there  is  the 
possibility  of  sunburn,  in  which  the  fruit 
has  a  brown  or  highly-colored,  glossy 
spot.  This  is  often  due  to  .spraying  with 
lime-sulphur  in  too  hot  weather.  Water- 
core  is  caused  by  a  fluctuating  water 
supply.  Sod  orchards  are  especially  apt 
to  produce  water-cored  fruit.  Anything 
that  tends  to  give  an  even  water-supply 
throughout  the  season  helps  to  prevent 
water-core.  Thinning  is  said  to  reduce 
the  damage.  But  water-core  of  McIn¬ 
tosh  is  unusual.  Has  anyone  else  had 
a  similar  experience?  n.  B.  tukey. 


“Why  do  we  say  the  sun  sets  in  the 
West,  William?”  “If  we  said  anything 
else,  people  would  laugh.”— Boston 
Globe. 
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The  Lafayette 

6  rooms,  bath, 
handy  rear  hall, 
2  good  closets. 
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This  Home 


A  NEW  WAY 

and  Saved  *650" 


New  "skyscraper''  method  saves  home  builders  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  I  No  middlemen's  profits — no  waste  of 
oostly  materials — no  sklmping>-no  worry — hslf  the  tlmel 

Owners  tell  of  actual  savings  of  1200  to 
*1500  on  single  houses  by  buying  direct 
from  mill.  All  lumber  cut  to  size 
ready  to  erect.  All  materials— lumber, 
hardware,  nails,  roofing,  paints  in¬ 
cluded  in  wholesale  price  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  you  freight  prepaid  (north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  east  of 
Mississippi.River.) 


25  DESIGNS 

Master  architects— latest  construc¬ 
tion  practice— every  thing  planned  for 
comfort  and  convenience.  Colonial, 
English  or  American  design.  Homes 
from  three  rooms  at  <373  to  seven 
rooms  and  bath  at  11375.  Complete 
with  porches,  (lower  boxes,  built-in 
alcoves,  etc.  Some  houses  with  several 
alternate  plans.  One  and  two  story. 
Easy  toheat  in  winter,  cool  in  summer. 
Pleasing  inside  and  out. 

FREE  PLANS 

Plans,  pictures  and  complete  specifi¬ 
cations  gladly  mailed  to  you.  New 
method  clearly  explained.  Know  how 
much  you  can  get  for  your  money. 
Don’t  build  until  yon  yet  this  free 
book.  Mail  post  card  today  for  these 
free  plans. 

LIBERTY  HOMES  CO. 

Dept.  D-30  Bay  City,  Mich. 


Liberty  Homes  Co.,  Dept.  D>30,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Send  your  free  illustrated  book  of  plans  explaining 
how  “skyscraper”  methods  will  save  me  money. 


READ! 

“Every  stick  of  tlm 
ber  was  satisfactory. 
Am  highly  pleased 
with  the  Senator."’ 

D.  C.  Stine.  Md 
“It  met  all  my  ex' 
pectations  In  quality 
and  quantity.  The 
way  other  people  are 
paying  for  houses  I 
saved  from  $1000  to 
$1500  on  mine." 

F.  E.  Pavia,  N.  Y. 
“It  is’a  real  pleasure 
to  put  up  a  Liberty 
Home.  One  of  my 
friends  has  decided 
to  order  from  you  " 
Mrs.  L.  N.  Austin, 
Mich. 

“Local  materials 
would  have  cost  me 
much  more  and  they 
cannot  compare  with 
the  fine  quality  you 
furnished  .  ’  ’ 

Wra.  Dunn,  N.  J. 


Name. 


Address. 


Town . * . State 


|  Town . 
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How  Long 

Should  Engines  Last? 

We  don’t  know  yet.  Many  Fuller  &  Johnson 
Engines  that  have  been  in  use  for  20  years  or 
more  are  still  running  fine. 

For  example:  Mr.  A.  E.  Cattermole,  one  of  our 
Iowa  dealers,  writes: 

“We  have  a  great  many  Fuller  A  Johnson 
Engine s  in  our  territory  running  18  and  19 
years ;  and  one  voe  believe  hasn’t  missed 
a  day  running  in  about  22  years.’’ 

That’s  because  Fuller  &  Johnson  Engines  are 
designed  and  built  to  give  this  longer  service  at  a 
big  additional  saving  in  fuel  and  maintenance  cost. 

Our  1926  Models  are  fully  described  in  bulletin 
430.  Gladly  sent  to  power  users  on  request. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 
426  Rowe  St.,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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POWERFUL 


THE  new  Featherweight  Long  Range 
Excelsior  Telescope  is  scientifically 
constructed,  brass  bound  with 
powerful  ground  lenses.  Open  for 
observation  measures 

Over  3  ft.  Lona 

Closed  only  13  1-2  Ineh< 

Letters  received  by  custon 
ers  claim  :  —  “Could  count 
cattle  20  miiea  away."  — 

* ‘Could  count  windows 
In  house  17  miles  dis¬ 
tant." -“With  aid 
of*  Solar  Eye- Piece 
saw  the  sun  spots 
for  first  time  in 
life. 


BIGGEST 

VALUE 

EVER 

OFFERED 


COMPLETE 
WITH  SOLAR 
EYE-PIECE 


Hitherto  only  telescopes  costing 
$8  to  $10  had  a  Solar  Eye-Piece. 
The  Solar  Eye-Piece  enables  one  to 
observe  the  mysterious  sun  spots. 
A  strong  waterproof  carrying  case  and 
sling  strap  sent  FREE  if  you  order  within  30 
days.  SEND  NO  MONEY  just  your  name. 
Pay  postman  upon  arrival  $1,15  plus  few  cents 
postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

EXCELSIOR  IMP.  C0.90M^CYoa“sv: 


[ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


THE  MAILBAG 

- 


Budding  Cherries 

W'hat  is  the  proper  method  to  bud  or 
graft  the  Mahaleb  cherry  seedliugs  to 
such  varieties  as  Montmorency  and  Early 
Richmond?  I  can  bud  and  graft  apples, 
but  I  do  not  know  about  cherries. 

Brandon,  Yt.  A.  M.  G. 

The  methods  used  in  budding  and 
grafting  cherry  are  the  same  as  for  work¬ 
ing  the  apple.  If  you  can  do  the  one  you 
will  have  no  trouble  with  the  other. 

H.  B.  T. 


Sowing  Celery 

When  and  how  should  celery  seed  be 
sown  ?  a.  R. 

Celery  seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
last  week  in  April.  Prepare  the  ground 
by  raking  the  soil  fine  and  level.  Strike 
out  rows  one  foot  apart  and  sow  seed 
with  a  drill  about  %  in.  deep,  using  1 
oz.  seed  to  every  400  ft.  of  row.  After 
sowing  seed  run  over  ground  with  light 
hand  roller.  william  perkixs. 


Asclepias  Curassavica 

The  Ascelepias  mentioned  by  Mother 
Bee,  page  511,  is  Asclepias  curassavica,  a 
tender  greenh  use  perennial,  and  not  our 
native  A.  tuberosa.  The  latter  does  not 
bloom  first  year  from  seed.  A.  curassa¬ 
vica  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful  exotics 
introduced  by  the  Federal  Agricultural 
Department  in  1922  or  1923. 

Pennsylvania.  geo.  h.  Bedford. 


A  Way  to  Grow  Good  Apples 

Many  of  the  best  varieties  bear  only 
on  alternate  •  years,  and  then  so  many 
that  they  do  not  produce  good  fruit.  If 
thrifty  varieties  are  set,  and  after  a  year 
or  more  you  bud  or  graft  part  of  the 
branches  and  'the  rest  the  next  year,  it 
will  cause  part  to  bear  one  year  and  the 
other  the  next,  and  produce  good  fruit 
if  things  are  favorable.  Trees  that  only 
part  bear  can  be  thinned  easily,  and  that 
is  important  in  growing  good  fruit.  This 
is  nothing  new.  It  has  been  done  for  a 
long  time,  but  mostly  by  chance,  without 
planning.  I  prefer  the  Rhode  Island 
Greenings  to  set.  They  are  good  growers 
and  the  limbs  will  not  split  from  the 
trunk.  ELIAS  GATES. 


Beurre  Bose  Pear 

The  Beurre  Bose  pear  is  too  good  to 
go  without.  There  are  many  trees  that 
do  not  bear  good  fruit,  and  they  should 
be  grafted  to  Bose.  It  is  a  good  plan, 
as  they  have  to  "be  top-worked.  They 
grow  so  crooked  they  cannot  be  grown 
from  the  ground  up.  Nurserymen  as  a 
rule  do  not  furnish  good  Bose  trees.  A 
good  way  to  get  them  is  to  get  hardy 
stock  that  are  good  growers  and  set  them, 
and  after  the  second  year  bud  and  graft 
in  the  limbs.  Supply  yourself  with  them. 
It  was  said  years  ago  that  the  market 
would  never  be  over-<supplied  with  Bose 
pears,  and  it  was  the  truth. 

New  York.  elias  gates. 


Cellar-stored  Geraniums 

What  should  I  do  with  geraniums  that 
I  hang  up  by  the  roots  down  cellar? 
They  are  still  alive  this  Spring,  but  I 
cannot  put  them  out  before  the  last  of 
May  or  first  of  June  here,  for  it  is  too 
cold !  Some  told  me  to  put  them  in  a 
tub  or  pail  and  put  dirt  on  them  and 
others  tell  me  to  leave  them  there  until 
it  is  warm  enough  to  put  them  out. 

Grand  Isle,  Yt.  mrs.  w.  p,  b. 

These  geraniums  should  be  brought  to 
the  -light,  planted  in  a  tub,  box,  or  other 
receptacle  and  encouraged  to  grow  before 
they  are  set  out.  In  their  dry  condition, 
just  starting  into  growth,  they  are  rather 
unsightly,  and  they  should  be  cut  back, 
the  branches  being  shortened  so  that  they 
will  leaf  out  without  showing  a  bunch 
of  foliage  at  the  end  of  a  long  bare 
shoot.  Plant  firmly  in  a  sandy  loam, 
give  full^  light,  and  water  rather  spar¬ 
ingly.  This  should  give  you  nice,  vigor¬ 
ous  plants  when  it  is  safe  to  set  them 
out. 


Filtering  Brook  Water 

What  can  be  -done  to  filter  brook  wa¬ 
ter  which  cows  drink,  after  it  has  passed 
through  a  hogyard  in  the  next  pasture? 

Amesbury,  Mass.  p.  l.  ii. 

Water  may  be  filtered  by  passing  it 
through  a  bed  of  sand,  but  the  idea  of 
filtering  the  water  of  a  brook,  unless  in 
small  quantity,  does  not  appear  to  me  a 
very  practical  one.  If  this  brook  water 
is  so  contaminated  as  to  make  it  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  cattle  to  drink,  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  the  use  of  water  from  some  other 
source,  as  from  a  well,  to  be  more  prac¬ 
ticable  than  the  installation  of  a  filter 
bed.  If  the  ground  through  which  the 
brook  passes  is  one  of  open  sand  and 
gravel,  a  shallow  well  dug  near  the  brook 
might  supply  you  with  naturally  filtered 
water  from  the  stream.  m.  b,  d. 


/  '  ^  T  jv-  ’• 

New  Tbrk  Central’s 


first  hundred  years 


New  York  Central  this  year  joins  that  growing  company 
of  American  institutions  with  hundred-year  records  of 
service. 


It  was  on  April  17,  1826,  that  New  York  State  granted 
the  charter  for  the  construction  of  the  first  link  in  the 
New  York  Central  Lines — the  pioneer  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Rail  Road,  over  which  was  first  operated  in 
1831  the  historic  De  Witt  Clinton  train,  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady. 


That  courageous  experiment  of  a  century  ago  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  12,000-mile  railroad  system  that  now 
stretches  across  the  richest  industrial  region  in  the  world, 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes  region 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  carries  one-tenth  of  the 
rail-borne  commerce  of  the  nation. 


New  York  Central  enters  its  second  century  of  service 
with  a  record  of  achievement  that  is  an  in¬ 
separable  part  of  the  story  of  American 
progress. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany  Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. _ 68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  EVER 

Improved  dust-proof  design,  differentia!  wheels  for 
easy  turning,  automatic  tool  steering  device,  perman¬ 
ently-timed  direct-driven  magneto — and  many 
°tber  features.  Does  work  of  4  menand  1  horse 
-both  heavy  and  light  cultivating,  using  hand 
or  light-horse  tools.  4  H.  P. ,  4  cycle,  air¬ 
cooled  engine  with  belt  pulley. 

JTWte  for  descriptive  literature 
RED-E  MFC.  Co.f  382  Davidson  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

POWER 
CULTIVATOR 


The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  tractors,  etc.,  ride  east.  It 
absorbs  the  SIOE-shocks  that 
Bare  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
land  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
’  machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsolicited  testimonial, 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
,  .  parcel  post  for  $4.00.  Send  for  cir¬ 

cular.  Agents  wanted.  GEO.  J.  KRUM.  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Royal  Fence 
Baimer;E;Posts 


7 


With  every  roll  of  Royal  Fence  your 
dealer  will  give  you  our  written 
guarantee  that  it  will  outlast  or 
equal  in  service  any  other  fence 
now  made,  of  equal  size  wires  and 
used  under  the  same  conditions. 

Banner  Steel  Posts 

Railroad  rail  design— the  strongest  known  form  of  con¬ 
struction.  Large,  slit-winged  anchor  plate,  roots  firmly 
into  the  ground. 

See  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Vicinity 

Other  Sates  Offices:  Chicago,  New  York ,  Boston ,  Cleveland ,  Worcester ,  Philadelphia . 

Pittsburgh ,  Buffalo ,  Detroit ,  Cincinnati ,  Baltimore ,  Wilkes  Barre ,  St.  Louis ,  Kansas 

City,  St.  P  aul,  Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham ,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver, Salt  Lake  City 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
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Market  News  and 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  most  outstanding  feature  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  has  been  the  rapid 
advance  in  potatoes.  Terminal  markets 
have  all  strengthened  and  offerings  at 
shipping  points  have  been  light  as  the 
prices  climbed  upward.  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  State  round  whites  were 
selling  the  last  of  the  month  around 
$7.50  a  sack  and  Maine  stock  up  to  $8 
a  sack  containing  150  lbs.  Receipts  of 
Florida  potatoes  continue  light,  about 
two  carloads  a  week,  and  they  have  been 
following  the  trend  of  old  stock.  A  few 
Texas  Bliss  Triumphs  ungraded  brought 
$8  per  100-lb.  sack.  Sweet  potatoes  con¬ 
tinue  firm,  best  Delaware  yellows  rang¬ 
ing  $2.75  to  $2.90  a  bushel  and  Jersey 
stock  sold  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  %  bushel 
basket.  Asparagus  is  arriving  quite 
freely.  California  growers  are  now  ship¬ 
ping  a  good  deal  to  Eastern  markets  and 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  help  to  swell 
the  volume.  As  many  as  ten  carloads 
wrere  received  in  one  day  which  naturally 
caused  a  decline  in  prices, _good  Southern 
stock  ranging  $2.50  to  $5  with  a  little 
fancy  bringing  $7  to  $7.50  per  dozen 
bunches.  Strawberry  receipts  have  in¬ 
creased  from  one  carload  a  week  to  three 
to  five  carloads  a  week  and  prices  dropped 
steadily  from  around  60  cents  a  quart 
to  35  cents.  Easter  holidays  seem  to 
have  caused  a  little  better  demand  for 
lettuce  and  other  salad  crops.  Onions 
were  weak,  the  market  on  medium  sizes 
holding  around  $3,  while  fancy  Ohio 
yellows  sold  up  to  $3.65  a  sack  of  100 
pounds.  A  few  early  greens  are  arriv¬ 
ing  from  nearby,  but  the  market  weak¬ 
ened  as  supplies  increased.^  Dandelion 
greens  ranged  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  %  bu. 
and  scallions  $1.25  to  $2  per  100 
bunches.  A  little  nearby  rhubarb  was 
also  received.  Virginia  spinach  showed 
a  wide  range  in  price,  $1.25  to  $2.50  a 
barrel,  as  to  condition,  and  Texas  beets 
and  carrots  are  selling  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $1.75  a  bushel,  these  crops  being 
shipped  in  bushel  baskets,  bunched,  as  a 
good  deal  of  the  tops  are  left  on.  To¬ 
matoes  have  been  bringing  good  prices, 
prices  ranging  $3  to  $7  a  crate.  The 
Florida  crop  is  very  short,  but  imports 
from  Mexico,  Cuba  and  the  Bahama 
Islands  have  shown  considerable  increase 
over  last  year. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs  are  being  put  into  the  refriger¬ 
ators  slowly  and  dealers  will  probably 
proceed  to  do  so  until  after  Easter.  They 
have  felt  that  prices  were  too  high  to 
purchase  for  storage  purposes  and  have, 
therefore,  moved  their  current  receipts 
along  as  fast  as  possible.  However,  the 
demand  for  the  Easter  trade  has  tended 
to  strengthen  the  market  and  fine  fresh 
eggs  advanced.  Fresh  extra  firsts  were 
quoted  at  32%  cents  and  seconds  at  30 
cents  a  dozen.  Some  carefully  selected  can- 
died  fresh  eggs  in  new  cases  brought  as 
high  as  38  cents  a  dozen.  While  total 
egg  receipts  since  January  1  are  some¬ 
what  heavier  than  last  year,  supplies 
during  the  past  week  are  considerably 
lighter.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  latter  part  of  March 
amounted  to  about  1,400  cases,  compared 
with  over  16,000  cases  a  year  ago.  The 
total  cold  storage  holdings  for  ten  prin¬ 
cipal  markets  are  only  about  one-half 
as  large  as  last  year  to  date. 

Offerings  of  live  fowl  were  fairly  lib¬ 
eral  and  the  market  was  quiet  and  in¬ 
clined  to  be  weak  until  just  previous  to 
the  Hebrew  Passover  when  an  active 
demand  caused  a  firmer  situation.  There 
were  some  recoveries  from  the  slump 
earlier  in  the  week  and  heavy  colored 
fowl  ranged  32  to  35  cents  a  pound. 
Medium  weights  sold  for  about  30  cents 
and  Leghorns  ranged  26  to  29  cents. 
Fancy  Plymouth  Rock  broilers  averaged 
59  cents  and  a  few  soft-meated  spring 
chickens  worked  out  at  35  to  36  cents  a 
pound.  Offerings  of  dressed  poultry  were 
very  light  and  a  firm  market  prevailed 
with  the  heavier  fresh-killed  barrel- 
packed  fowl  selling  33  to  34  cents,  a 
preference  being  shown  for  the  four  to 
five-pound  birds.  Lighter  fowl  sold  as 
low  as  26  cents.  Chickens  sold  for  about 
the  same  price  as  fowl  and  barreled- 
packed  broilers  were  quoted  from  35  to 
45  cents.  Nearby  capons  worked  out  at 
48  cents  a  pound.  Receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  in  Philadelphia  since  January  1 
amount  to  about  6,800,000  pounds,  a 
little  short  of  last  year’s  receipts  for  the 
same  period,  and  cold  storage  holdings 
are  about  one-half  as  large.  The  same 
holds  true  of  Boston,  and  New  York  has 
about  two-thirds  as  much  on  hand  as  a 
year  ago.  The  shortage  in  Chicago  is 
not  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  other  cities. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

High  grade  hay  sold  well  at  top  prices, 
but  undergrade  hay  was  plentiful  and 
the  market  on  such  was  dull  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  No.  2  Timothy  was  quoted  at  $24 
to  $25  a  ton,  wdiile  No.  3  dropped  to  an 
average  of  $20.50  a  ton.  Best  light  clover 
mixed  sold  for  $22  to  $23.  There  has 
been  little  if  any  change  in  the  straw- 
market,  rye  straw  selling  up  to  $16  a 


ton.  Wheat  straw  sold  for  $1  less  and 
oat  straw  brough  $2  a  ton  under  rye 
straw.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c ; 
creamery,  lb.,  50c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
35e ;  smaller,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
45c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Beans,  dry, 
lb.,  10c ;  beets,  best,  qt.,  Sc ;  cabbage, 
white,  lb.,  5c;  carrots,  lb.,  4c;  celery, 
bch.,  10c ;  horseradish,  jar,  15c ;  lettuce, 
2  heads,  25c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  40c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2.75;  pk.,  70c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c;  turnips,  Ruta¬ 
baga,  lb.,  4c ;  spinach,  lb.,  10c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  34c ; 
light,  lb.,  30e;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  40c;  fowls,  under  4  "lbs.,  lb.,  36c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats.  —  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  40c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c;  sausage,  lb.,  25e;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  35c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  lb.,  35c;  dressed,  50  to  55c; 
fow-ls,  live,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  dressed,  45  to 
50c;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  dressed, 
50  to  55c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35c ;  guinea 
hens,  live,  each,  50  to  60c;  squabs,  pair, 
75  to  80c;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  eggs, 
wholesale,  doz.,  28  to  32c;  eggs,  retail, 
38  to  40c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  55  to  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  white 
kidney,  $6  marrowfat,  bu.,  $4.75 ;  beets, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery  hearts,  doz.,  90c 
to  $1 ;  celery  stalks,  doz.,  75c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10; 
honey,  qt.,  75  to  S5e ;  cap,  25c ;  onions, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2.60  to  $3. 

Fruits.— Apples,  bu.,  75e  to  $2 ;  pears, 
$1.75  to  $2. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17c; 
dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15c ;  veal,  dressed, 
lb.,  12  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Mixed  hay,  ton,  $12 
to  $18;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  doz.  head.  $1.40 
to  $1.60;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  85c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  hothouse,  doz.,  $3 ;  lettuce,  hothouse, 
curly,  doz.,  35  to  40c;  onions,  yellow, 
bu..  $1*10  to  $1.15 ;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  25c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2.40  to  $2.60 ;  radishes,  hothouse,  doz. 
bchs.,  hothouse,  20  to  25c ;  rhubarb,  hot¬ 
house,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  toma¬ 
toes,  hothouse,  10  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  65  to  90c ;  vegetable  oysters, 
doz.  bchs.,  35  to  40c. 

Apples. — Western  New  York. — Alex¬ 
ander,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50  Baldwins,  75c  to 
$1.25;  Gravenstein,  $1  to  $1.25;  Kings, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Northern  Spy,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  Pound  Sweet,  75c  to  $1 ;  Tallman 
Sweet,  75c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Stags,  lb.,  30  to  32c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  33  to  35c;  roosters,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
28  to  31c ;  doz.,  33  to  36c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey. — Strained  clover,  lb.  jars.  22 
to  23c;  strained  honey,  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pails,  75c;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4. 

Shipped  in  Produce. — Artichokes,  box, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  asparagus,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50 ; 
bananas,  bunch,  $3  to  "3.25 ;  beets,  bu., 
hamper,  $2.35  to  $2.50;  cabbage,  crate, 
$6.25  ;  hamper,  $3 ;  carrots,  bu.  hamper, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.25;  celery,  crate,  $5  to  $6;  cocoanuts, 
bag,  $6  to  $6.25 ;  cucumbers,  crate.  $5.25 
to  $5.50 ;  endive,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  en¬ 
dive,  French,  lb.,  20c ;  escarole,  bbl.,  $4.25 
to  $4.50 ;  grapefruit,  box.  $4.50  to  $6.50 ; 
green  peppers,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  lem¬ 
ons,  California,  box,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  lemons, 
Sicily,  box,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  lettuce,  Iceberg, 
crate,  $4.75  to  $5.25 ;  mushrooms,  bskt., 
$1.15  to  $1.35  ;  onions,  State,  100-lb.  bag, 
$3  to  $3.25 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2  ; 
oranges,  California,  navel,  box.  $4.50  to 
$6 ;  oranges,  Florida,  box,  $5.25  to  $6 ; 
pineapples,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5;  potatoes, 
Bermuda,  bbl.,  $16.50  to  $17.50 ;  shallots, 
doz.  bc-hs.,  60  to  75c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.35;  strawberries,  qt.,  52  to  55c; 
tomatoes,  Cuban,  10  lbs.,  $3.25. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  $1  to  $2.25  box ; 
fresh  packed,  $2  to  $3  bbl.  ;  storage,  $3 
to  $4.50 ;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $2  bbl.  ; 
McIntosh  Reds,  $2.25  to  $4  box ;  North¬ 
ern  Spies,  $2.50  to  $4  bbl. ;  Russets, 
$1.50  to  $4  ;  Starks,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. ; 
western,  boxes,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 


Butter. — Fresh  creamery,  extras.  40% 
to  41c;  first,  39  to  40c;  seconds,  37  to 
3Se;  boxes  and  prints,  45  to  46c;  stor¬ 
age,  firsts,  3S  to  39c ;  seconds,  36  to  37c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  twins,  firsts,  23  to 
23%c;  Young  America,  24  to  25c;  held 
extras,  26  to  27%c;  firsts,  24%  to  25%c. 

Eggs. — 'Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
36  to  37c;  mixed  colors,  34  to  35c;  white 
extras,  32  to  36c ;  eastern  extras,  32  to 
33c ;  western  extras,  32  to  33c ;  western 
extras,  firsts,  31  to  31%e;  firsts,  29% 
to  30%c;  seconds,  28  to  29c;  storage 
packed  extra  firsts,  32  to  32%c;  firsts, 
31  to  31%c ;  seconds,  30  to  30%c. 

Fruit. — Cranberries,  $6  to  $13  half 
bbl.  box ;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $4.25  to 
$6.50  box  ;  Porto  Rico,  $5  to  $6.75  box ; 
lemons,  $4.50  to  $6  box ;  oranges,  Flor¬ 
ida,  $4  to  $6 ;  tangerines,  $3  to  $4 ;  Cal¬ 
ifornia  navels,  $4  to  $6;  pineapples, 
Porto  Rico,  $5  to  $6.50  crt. ;  straw¬ 
berries,  20  to  50c  box. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $27  to  $29 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $25 
to  $27 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to  $20 ;  east- 
tern,  $18  to  $24;  shipping,  $14  to  $16; 
clover  mixed,  $25  to  $26  ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $14  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ;  rve 
straw,  $24  to  $24.50;  oat  straw,  $14  to 
$15. 

Millfeed. — Prompt  shipment,  per  ton, 
Spring  bran,  $31.50  to  $33;  middlings, 
$31.50  to  $38.75 ;  mixed  feed,  $33.50  to 
$39  ;  red-dog,  $39.50 ;  gluten  feed,  $3S.90 ; 
gluten  meal,  $48.65  ;  hominy  feed.  $31.50; 
stock  feed,  $33.50 ;  oat  hulls,  reground, 
$12 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $3S  to  $42.25  ;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  $50.25. 

Onions. — Yellow  globes,  $3.25  to  $4 
per  100-lb.  bag;  native,  $1.50  to  $1.85 
box;  Spanish,  $1.85  to  $2  per  half  case; 
Egyptian,  $4.35  to  $4.50  per  112-lb.  bag. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountains,  100-lb. 
sack,  $5.15  to  $5.25 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
$2.60  to  $3  bskt. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  35  to 
37c;  medium,  28  to  32c;  broilers,  55c; 
western  dry  packed  fowl,  fancy,  large, 
36  to  37c;  medium,  33  to  35c;  small,  30 
to  32c ;  turkeys,  choice,  50  to  58c ;  old 
cocks,  24  to  29c ;  live  fowl.  32c ;  chickens, 
fancy,  28  to  32c ;  stags,  24  to  26c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  $3.50  to  $5.25 
doz. ;  beans,  $4  to  $6  bskt. ;  beets,  40  to 
90c  box;  cabbage,  Texas,  $5  to  $5.35 
bbls. ;  carrots,  $1.25  to  $2  box;  cauli¬ 
flower,  $1  to  $1.50  crt. ;  celery,  $2  to 
$3.50  crt. ;  cucumbers,  No.  1,  $8  to  $9.50 
box ;  No.  2,  $5  to  $7 ;  eggplant.  $4.50  to 
$6  crt.;  lettuce,  $1  to  $1.75  box;  Ice¬ 
berg,  6  to  4  doz.,  $3.50  to  $6.50  crt. ; 
peppers,  $5  to  $7.50  crt.  ;  parsnips,  $2 
to  $2.50;  spring  dug,  $2.50  to  $3  box; 
rhubarb,  hothouse,  14  to  14%c  lb. ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  $2.50  to  $3.50  box ;  spinach,  90c 
to  $1.25  bskt. ;  tomatoes,  southern,  re¬ 
packed,  $6  to  $8  crt. ;  turnips,  75c  to 
$1.50  box ;  rutabagas.  $1  to  $1.35  per 
100-lb.  bag;  squash,  $3.50  to  $5. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

April  1,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  April :  Class  1,  $2.80  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.83  plus  differen¬ 
tials;  Class  2B,  $2.08;  Class  2C,  $2.03; 
Classes  3A,  3B  and  3'C,  $1.95. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.70 ;  Class  2, 
$2.10;  Class  3A,  $2;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.41  @$0.41% 


Extra,  S2  score . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.29%® 

.40% 

.41 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score 

.39 

@ 

.40% 

Lower  grades  . 

.37%  @ 

.38% 

Ladles  . 

@ 

.39 

Packing  stock  . 

.35 

@ 

.36 

Centralized  . 

.38 

@ 

.40 

Renovated  . 

@ 

.3S% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.43 

@ 

.43% 

Extras  . 

.42 

@ 

.42% 

Firsts  . 

.41% 

Seconds . 

.38%  @ 

.39 

Argentine  . 

.39 

@ 

.40 

Siberian  . . 

.40 

CHEESE 


June  made,  flats,  fancy . 

.$0.27 

@$0.28 

Average  run . 

.  .26 

@ 

.27 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .  .  .  , 

22 

@ 

.22% 

Average  run  . 

.  .21 

@ 

■21% 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  wdiites. $0.37 

@$0.38 

Average  extras  . 

.35 

@ 

.36 

Extra  firsts  . 

.33 

@ 

.34 

Firsts  . 

.  .32 

@ 

.33 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

.33 

@ 

.40 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  .35 

@ 

.36 

Gathered,  best  . 

.31%® 

.32 

Common  to  good . 

.27 

@ 

.30 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls 


.  $0.29@$0.32 


Broilers . 50@  .60 

Turkeys  . 35 @  .45 

Ducks  . 30®  .36 

Geese . 17@  .20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  young . 

. $0.54@$0.60 

Old  . 

.45 

Chickens,  best  . 

. 45® 

.47 

Fair  to  good  . 

.35 

Broilers . 

.75 

Roosters  . 

.29 

Capons,  best . 

.56 

Lower  grades . 35@  .45 

Ducks  . 35  @  .38 

Geese  . 22@  .32 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb .  .SO 

Dark,  per  doz . 3.00@  4.00 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.50 

Guineas,  pair .  1.0O@  2.00 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.17  @$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .16 

Colls  .  . . 10@  .12 

Lambs,  head  .  5.00@12.00 

FRUIT 

Strawberries  low  because  of  poor  con¬ 
dition. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $1.50@$4.50 

Ben  Davis  .  2.00@  3.25 

Greening .  2.00@  6.00 

McIntosh  . *. .  3.50®  9.00 

SPY  .  2.00@  6.00 

Kms  .  2.50@  5.00 

Western,  box  .  1.50@  4.25 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box - 12.00@16.00 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl . 1.00@  3.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 15@  .45 

Kumquats,  qt . 10®  .16 

Grapes,  Belgian,  hothouse,  lb.  .75@  .SO 

Argentine,  20-lb.  box .  1.50@  7.00 

Iloneydew  melons 

Argentine,  crate  of  6 . 2.50@  4.25 

Oranges,  Florida  box  .  3.00@  7.25 

California,  box . 2.75  @  6.00 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . $3.50@$6.50 

Beets,  new,  bu .  1.25@  1.75 

Broccoli,  Va.,  bu .  1.00®  2.50 

Cabbage,  new,  bu.  bskt .  2.00®  3.00 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 2.00@  2.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00®  1.50 

Celery,  knobs,  100  bchs . 10.00@16.00 

Chicory,  bu . 1.50@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  Cuban,  bu .  3.00®  9.00 

Cauliflower,  doz .  1.00®  1.50 

Endive,  Belgian,  lb . 18®  .20 

Esearol,  bu . 1.00@  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs.  . 2.00@  5.50 

Kale,  bbl . 2.00@  2.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 3.00®  6.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.50®  3.00 

Lima  beans,  bu.  bskt .  4.00®  6.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.  bskt...  1.25®  4.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  3.00®  7.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15@  .40 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag . 1.25®  3.25 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00®  2.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4.50®  5.50 

Peas,  bu . 4.00®  5.50 

Peppers,  bu . 2.50®  5.50 

Radishes,  bu.-bskt . 2.00®  4.00 

Rhubarb.  L.  I.,  100  bchs...  8.00@12.00 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs . 1.00®  1.50 

Sorrel,  Texas,  bu . 2.50®  3.00 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.00@  2.50 

Squash,  new,  bu . 1.00®  3.00 

String  beans,  bu . 2.50®  6.50 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  1.00®  8.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  4.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150-lb.  bag. .  .  .$S.00@$8.25 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag . 7.00®  7.90 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 9.25®  9.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  8.00@15.00 


Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  2.75@  4.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy . $27.00@28.00 

No.  2  .  25.00@26.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@23.00 

Clover  mixed  .  21.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  20.00@21.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.89% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.83% 

No.  2  durum .  1.55 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 88% 

No.  3  yellow . 85% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 51 

No.  3  white . 50 

Rye  . 97% 

Barley  . 83 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. .  .  . 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. . . . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

. $0.18 

. 10 

. 10 

. 2S 

.  .17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. .  .  . 

.29 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.$0.50® 

.51 

Cheese,  lb . 

.  .32® 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.  .42® 

.45 

Gathered  . 

.  .35® 

.40 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  .40® 

.50 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

.  .50® 

.60 

Ducks,  lb . 

.  .38® 

.45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .55® 

.65 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .06® 

.07 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

.  .07® 

.08 

Onions,  lb . 

.  .04® 

.05 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.  .10® 

.15 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.  .05® 

.06 

Cauliflower,  head  . 

.  .20® 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

.  .25® 

.50 

Cooking,  lb . 

.  .04  @ 

.06 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.  .50® 

.75 

“So  you’ve  got  one  of  those  dial  sys¬ 
tem  telephones.  How  do  you  like  it?” 
“Well,  it  has  one  advantage.  A  fellow 
can  select  his  own  wrong  numbers.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 
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Traction  Sprayer 

Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  etc. 

The  Eureka  has  1 ,  2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  100  gal.  tanks  with  double  or 
triple  action  pumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 
In  stock  near  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 

Eureka  Mower  Co., Box  880  Utica,  N.Y. 


No.  1 

A  Sprayer  for  Every  Need 


u  is  made  as  substan¬ 
tially  as  a  steam  boiler 
and  even  more  so.  It  is 
lock  seamed  and  then 
closely  riveted  and  final¬ 
ly  soldered  inside  and 
out.  Thats  why  it  stands 
hard  usage. 

Easily  and  quickly 
loaded  and  cleaned.  Suit¬ 
able  for  any  liquid,  in¬ 
secticide,  fungicide,  dis¬ 
infectant,  whitewash, 
C^ld  water  paint,  etc. 
Gives  misty  cloud  under 
blgh  pressure  or  solid 
Stream. 


Every  Sprayer  Guaranteed 

Equipped  with  clog  proof  nozzle.  3Vfe  gal.  brass  or 
galvanized  tank.  Many  otherstyles.  Send  for  catalog 
THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

892  Maple  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PoWer- 


The  Edwards 
Hitch  makes  the 
Fordson  the  most  power¬ 
ful  tractor  of  its  size.  Keeps 
ail  four  wheels  on  the  ground 
all  the  time.  Saves  fuel;  permits 
shorter  turns;  increases  working 
speed;  prevents  "skidding.” 

Thousands  in  Use 
Owners  of  Edwards  equipped  Ford- 
sons  everywhere  say  they  can  now 

plow  up-hill  or  thru  tough  sod.  pull  - - 

stumps,  haul  larger  loads  and  climb  steep  grades 
with  absolute  safety  because  the  harder  the  pull, 
the  harder  all  four  wheels  hug  the  ground. 
Deulers  Wanted  Money  Itnck  If  not  Satisfied 
Attractive  proposition  Don't  hesitate;  you  can't  lose.  Order 
for  Dealers  ever,-  on  Edwards  Hitch  todav.  If  it  doesn’t 
where.  Write  today  do  all  we  claim,  send  it  back  and 
for  full  particulars.  we’ll  return  your  money. 


wfchr 

far  Bordson 
Tractors 


3 

HE 

» 

hi 

EDWARDS 

Main  SI., 

BROTHERS  CO. 
Lelpslc,  Ohio 

r— — ■ 

KIN 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical  Proven  Power 
CultivatorforGardeners,  Sub- 
burbxnites,  Truckers,  Florists,^ 

Nurserymen ,  Fruit  Growers,! 

Country  Es  tates  &  Lawn  work. " 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

lots  33rd  Are,  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


BOLENS 


Garden  Tractor 


Does  seeding.  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  All  Itneeds  Isa  guiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work. ."  ‘ 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
are  Instantly  interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indispenslblef  cap¬ 
tures,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  It  with  delight.  Write 
Gilson  Mfo.  Co..  503  Park  St.  Port  Washington  WiS 


Fruit  Questions  from 
Connecticut 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  raise 
quinces  and  apricots,  giving  general  cul¬ 
ture,  soil,  and  fertilizers  needed  for  Con¬ 
necticut?  What  kind  of  cherry  and 
plums  should  I  plant  in  this  locality? 

Avon,  Conn.  c.  R.  F. 

The  first  real  question  is  whether  or 
not  you  really  want  to  raise  quinces  and 
apricots.  Bushes  of  the  former  blight 
badly  and  fruits  of  the  latter  are  usually 
undersized  in  your  locality.  If  you  have 
observations  o'f  your  own  that  lead  you 
to  believe  you  can  raise  'both  fruits  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  then  well  and  good.  This  is 
just  a  word  of  warning,  so  that  you  may 
be  aware  of  factors  that  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  that  you  mention. 

In  general,  quinces  are  put  on  the 
heavier  soils,  while  apricots  perfer  lighter 
types.  Clean  cultivation  should  be  the 
rule,  but  care  must  he  taken  not  to  force 
the  quince  hushes  too  fast — they  will  be 
more  subject  to  blight.  Ordinarily  with 
clean  cultivation  they  will  need  no  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

For  sour  cherry  varieties  Montmorency 
and  English  Morello  are  standard.  For 
sweet  Black  Tartarian  and  Windsor 
stand  in  the  front  rank.  Among  plums 
are  Burbank,  Abundance,  and  Santa 
Rosa,  of  the  Japanese  varieties;  and 
Bradshaw,  Lombard,  and  Reine  Claude, 
of  the  European  sorts.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  dozen  or  two  more  that  might  be 
suggested  but  these  that  have  been  given 
will  stand  up  before  considerable  argu¬ 
ment.  H.  B.  T. 


Apple  Maggot  in  Fall 
Pippins;  Peach  Spray 

1.  I  sprayed  with  oil  spray  and  three 
times  with  arsenate  of  lead,  and  when 
my  apples  began  to  mature  they  were 
“knurly”  all  through  them.  The  tree 
was  a  Fall  Pippin,  and  set  a  fine  crop, 
but  very  few  of  the  apples  were  perfect. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  this  disease  is? 
What  can  I  do  to  overcome  this  trouble? 
2.  A  hat  spray  should  I  use  on  my  peach 
tr^es?  I  have  several  nice  young  trees, 
but  got  no  good  fruit  last  year.  c.  E.  j. 

1.  If  we  understand  your  description 
correctly  it  is  likely  that  your  apples 
were  infested  with  apple  maggot  or  rail¬ 
road  worm.  This  pest  was  especially 
bad  last  season  and  is  fond  of  Fall  Pip¬ 
pins.  It  burrows  all  through  the  flesh 
leaving  brownish  trails  and  tunnels.  A 
spray  of  2 lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
100  gallons  of  water,  applied  about  the 
first  week  in  July  will  usually  'hold  this 
pest  in  check.  Where  it  is  especially 
bad,  however,  special  pains  must  be 
taken  to  rid  the  orchard,  so  that  a  second 
spray,  about  10  days  later,  should  be  ap¬ 
plied.  It  is  advisable  to  combine  a  fungi¬ 
cide,  such  as  lime-sulphur  with  the  spray, 
as  precaution  against  Summer  scab  in¬ 
fections  and  other  disease  troubles. 

2.  As  for  peach  trees  your  spray  sched¬ 
ule  should  he  something  like  this:  (1) 
Lime-sulphur,  11  gallons  to  100  of  water 
applied  before  the  buds  open,  for  scale 
and  leaf-curl ;  (2)  sulphur-lime,  dry-mix, 
when  blossoms  show  pink,  for  brown  rot 
on  blossoms;  (3)  the  same  spray  plus 
2%  lbs.  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  to 
100  gallons,  for  brown  rot,  scab,  curculio, 
applied  when  the  shucks  are  falling. 

H.  B.  T. 


Spray  Material  on  Apples 

What  is  the  reason  for  some  grav- 
looking  dust  on  apples?  This  can  be 
plainly  seen  on  stem  and  blossom  ends 
It  is  wiped  off  the  nest  of  the  apple. 
Still  I  have  seen  it  all  over  apples.  I 
get  it  constantly  on  apples  I  buy  on  city 
streets.  Is  it  a  spray  for  insects  or  a 
preservative  for  the  apples?  j.  m.  h. 

The  dust  is  very  likely  particles  of 
spray  materials  used  for  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  control,  which  are  still  adhering  to 
the  fruit.  In  some  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  codling  moth  has  been  so  severe  and 
spraying  so  heavy  that  fruit  shows  the 
material.  Fruit  from  Japanese  beetle 
sections  sometimes  shows  spray  also. 
There  is  no  reason  to  be  concerned  over 
the  matter.  It  has  been  figured  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  eat  a  bushel  of 
apples  at  one  sitting  before  any  ill  effects 
might  be  noticed  from  the  spray.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  most  people  wipe  any  ex¬ 
cess  dust  or  foreign  matter  off  the  fruit 
before  they  eat  it,  thus  making  it  almost 
impossible  to  eat  enough  spray  to  make 
one  ill.  Bt  T< 


The  better  your  spray  materials 
the  better  your  fruit  crop  thisyear 
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For  sure  results  from 
your  investment  in 
spraying  you  must  start 
right — by  buying  spray 
material  that  you  know 
will  be  100%  quality. 
There's  no  surer  way 
to  satisfaction  than 
standardizing  on 


Lime  Sulphur 
Solution 

Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
A rsenite  of  Zinc 
Atomic  Sulphur 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 
Oil  Emulsion 
B  T  S 


ORCHARD  BRANu 

INSECTICIDES 
AND  FUNGICIDES 

Not  alone  because  you  have  known  them  for 
20  years — but  because  they  are  being  manufac¬ 
tured  to  1926  standards  of  quality  and  uniformity 
which  make  them  your  most  effective  crop 
insurance. 

And  on  the  basis  of  that  effectiveness  Orchard  Brand 
Quality  Products  are  the  least  expensive  in  the  end. 
Confirming  the  judgment  of  thousands  of  other  growers, 
American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.  have  made  them  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  all  spraying  in  their  far  flung  orchards. 

You  will  profit  by  doing  the  same  thing' 

Your  dealer  will  tell  you  so  tool 


General  Chemical  Company 

ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 


LOS  ANGELES 


Every  200 -pound  bag  of 
Y-C  Fertilizer  used  per 
acre,  on  Corn  will  pro¬ 
duce  under  good  cul¬ 
tural  conditions ,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10  bushels  of 
grain,  equivalent  to  100 
pounds  of  pork. 


Fertilize 
For  a  Full  Ear 
Well  Matured 


Back  of  every  fully  matured  ear  was  a 
stalk  that  was  well  supplied  with  plant 
food  during  the  growing  season. 

Make  more  bushels  of  sound  ears  by 
selecting  a  fertilizer  for  your  Corn  that 
will  feed  it  at  every  stage  of  growth  and 
mature  it  early. 

Y-C  Fertilizers  for  Corn  not  only  nomv 
ish  the  plant  while  small,  but  when  it  is 
forming  and  filling  the  ear.  They  give  the 
corn  a  quick  start  in  the  spring,  grow  it 
rapidly,  uniformly,  and  mature  large, 
heavy,  well-developed  ears  before  frost. 

Y-C  Fertilizers  ha,ve  an  established  rep- 
utation^  among  leading  Com  growers  for 
producing  heavy  yields  of  sound  grain. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  V-C  Fertilizers  made 
for  Corn,  or  write 

VIRGINIA -CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Home  Office: 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
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E'B  Osborne 

Special  features  enable  you  to  get  all 
the  grain— even  down  and  tangled — 
because  cutter  bar  can  be  run  very 
close  to  ground.  Guards  are  mounted 
on  a  special  Z-bar  which  forms  edge 
of  platform.  Reel  is  easily  adjusted 
by  one  lever  from  4  to  34  inches 
above  guards.  There  is  also  ample 
adjustment  of  reel  forward  and  back. 
Power  for  the  binding  head  is  taker* 
from  front  end  of  pitman  shaft  with 
a  short  chain  — giving  a  divided  drive 
with  power  distributed  evenly,  mak¬ 
ing  a  balanced  machine. 


Grain  Binder 

And  forperfectbinding  theE-BOsbome 
is  famous.  The  knotter  head  is  so  effi¬ 
cient  that  only  small  refinements  have 
been  made  in  over  30  years. 

Built  in  6,  7  and  8  ft.  sizes,  and 
furnished  with  special  hitch  for  trac¬ 
tor  use. 

E-B  Osborne  Corn  Binder  made  in  two 
sizes  —  one  regular,  the  other  for  kaffir 
and  other  short  row  crops.  Perfectly 
balanced  without  side  draft  or  neck 
weight.  Very  strong  but  light  weight 
and  with  wide  binding  range. 


Fruit  Notes  From  Missouri 

Campbell’s  Early.  —  Experiments  in 
grafting  weak-growing  grapes  on  stocks 
distinguished  for  their  vigor  as  hereto¬ 
fore  described  in  these  columns  by  Mr. 
Gladwin,  should  be  of  great  practical 
value.  The  king  of  all  grapes,  as  I  have 
found  them,  is  Campbell’s  Early,  and  this 
variety  is  plagued  by  a  weak  growth,  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  phylloxera  and  by  imper¬ 
fect  setting  of  its  fruit.  If  these  defects 
can  be  eliminated  by  its  union  with 
sturdy  stocks,  as  tests  have  seemed  to 
demonstrate,  there  will  emerge  a  grape  of 
incomparable  superiority.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  vines  grafted  on  such  stocks 
will  soon  be  on  the  market  at  prices  not 
prohibitive  to  the  man  of  moderate 
means.  A  tendency  to  overbear  is  a  de¬ 
fect  in  any  fruit.  Wise  pruning  is  able 
to  remedy  that  in  the  grape  but  there 
are  many  wTho  do  not  distinguish  in  prun¬ 
ing  between  varieties.  While  over-prun¬ 
ing  diminishes  the  yield  it  at  least  results 
in  a  fine  growth  of  wood  for  the  next 
year  but  under-pimning  is  truly  ruinous. 
The  vine  is  weakened  by  an  overload  of 
fruit ;  there  is  a  feeble  growth  of  new 
wood  and  sometimes  the  vines  die  or 
fail  to  recover  for  several  years.  The 
fruit,  too,  does  not  ripen  evenly. 

Grapes  That  Overbear. — The  disposi¬ 
tion  of  Campbell’s  Early  to  overbear 
must  be  met  by  close  pruning ;  16  to  20 
buds  are  enough,  and  even  then  the  vine 
will  retaliate  by  developing  double  in¬ 
stead  of  single  buds.  Woodruff's  Red  is 
another  fine  grape  whose  value  is  greatly 
impaired  by  its  tendency  to  overbear. 
Worden,  too,  with  the  pruning  of  a  Con¬ 
cord,  habitually  overbears  and  fails  to 
ripen  evenly.  It  sets  a  wealth  of  splen¬ 
did  clusters,  with  berries  of  the  largest 
size,  and  sweeter  than  those  of  Concord, 
but  unless  pruned  almost  to  the  severity 
of  Campbell’s,  its  fruit  falls  into  the 
jelly  class.  Although  too  prolific  I  have 
found  Lucile  one  of  the  best  red  grapes 
for  market,  always  coming  up  with  a 
crop  of  long  showy  clusters,  and  display¬ 
ing  unusual  capacity  to  mature  them. 
Vergennes  is  a  rival  with  a  larger  berry 
and  better  quality,  but  for  filling  the 
market  basket  I  prefer  Lucile.  Caco  is 
not  a  success  with  me.  The  new  grape 
Hubbard  is  also  a  disappointment. 
Green  Mountain  is  our  best  early  white 
grape,  but  requires  close  pruning. 

Less  Prolific  Sorts. — As  a  rule  all 
grapes  are  prolific  in  yield,  but  there  are 
a  few  exceptions.  Herbert  is  one  of  my 
most  vigorous  growers,  making  yards  of 
handsome  'canes,  but  its  clusters  run 
small  and  few  in  number.  Moore’s  Early 
is  another  much  better  known  variety 
that  likes  to  shirk  its  duty,  although  the 
most  popular  early  black  grape  from  the 
Rockies  to  the  Atlantic.  I  give  it  a  third 
more  wood  than  the  Concord,  and  at  that 
the  latter  outyields  it.  It  will  produce 
three  times  as  much  wood  as  Campbell’s. 
Concord  deserves  its  place  as  the  most 
popular  of  all  grapes,  for  it  will  yield 
good  crops  under  the  most  adverse  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  appearance  and  quality 
of  its  fruit  satisfies  the  public  who  are 
accustomed  to  using  it  as  a  standard  for 
judging  all  other  varieties.  There  has 
been  a  good  profit  in  grape  growing  in 
the  Ozark  region  of  Southern  Missouri 
and  Northern  Arkansas,  and  I  read  of 
thousands  of  aci-es  being  planted,  mostly 
to  Moore's  and  Concord.  Brighton  is  a 
good  dependable  variety  here.  It  ripens 
little  later  than  Green  Mountain,  and  its 
fruit  is  thin-skinned  and  of  fine  quality. 
Goethe  is  the  best  quality  very  late 
grape ;  it  demands  close  pruning  for  its 
short  joints,  but  as  a  market  grape  it  has 
fatal  defects.  Muench,  a  Munson  crea¬ 
tion,  continues  to  confirm  its  claim  as  the 
best  late  market  grape  in  my  collection. 
Each  season  adds  to  my  appreciation  of 
this  grape,  whose  parentage  is  Herbe- 
mont  crossed  with  a  wild  Post  Oak  vine 
found  in  Missouri.  Its  wild  blood  gives 
it  unusual  vigor  of  growth,  and  it  is  a 
heavy  producer  of  long  cylindrical  clus¬ 
ters,  that  are  good  keepers  and  do  not 
shatter.  By  the  time  it  is  ripe  the  de¬ 
structive  oriole  has  about  departed  and 
its  generous  crop  sex-ves  as  a  welcome 
reserve  to  belated  customers  who  have 
just  remembered  that  they  want  to  put 
up  some  grape  juice.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


FARQUHAR 

STEAM  POWER 

You  can  depend  upon  steam  to  furnish 
abundant  power  under  all  conditions. 

Farquhar  Locomotive  Rigs  are  depend¬ 
able  and  have  long  life.  The  engine  is 
mounted  on  Flat  Steel  Saddles  which  are 
riveted  to  and  made  a  permanent  part  of 
the  boiler.  Farquhar  Ajax  Center  Crank 
Engine  ha9  been  built  for  many  years.  It 
has  been  proven  economic  anddependable. 

Farquhar  Boilers  are  easy  and  quick 
steamers.  They  furnish  abundant  dry, 
hot  steam.  Built  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Code. 

If  you  need  a  dependable 
engine,  boiler  or  complete 
rig,  write  for  Bulletin  426. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  430,  York,  Pa. 


If  you  want  better  and  cheaper  tractor  power  mail 
coupon  for  free,  illustrated  pamphlet  "A  Better  Day’s 
Work  With  Pickering  Governors." 

It  tells  how  Pickering  Governors  insure  steady, 
even  power  and  uniform  speed  under  all  loads. 

How  they  add  years  to  tractor  life. 

How  they  save  enough  fuel  in  60  days  to  pay  their 
cost. 

How  the  exclusive  Pickering  design — no  joints  or 
links — makes  Pickering  Governors  the  most  respon¬ 
sive  governors  manufactured. 

It  also  explains  the  built-in  Speed  Changer,  found 
only  on  Pickering  governors,  a  device  which  permits 
a  wide  range  of  speed  without  shutting  off  the  motor. 

Mail  the  coupon  NOW 

The  PICKERING  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn. 


Send  me  a  F'REE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  03E. 

Name  . 

Address  . . . 


Name  and  Size  of  Tractor 


GET  better  RESULTS 
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PLOWS-H  ARROWS 

CULTIVATES-BELT  POWER 

THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  LEADER- 
LESS  LABOR— GREATER  PROFITS 

See  Your  Leading  Implement  Dealer  or  Write  for  Catalogue 

THE  UTILITOR  CO.,  Dept.  F.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 
1539-1549  Cover!  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


25,000  AT  ONCE 
HIGHEST  N.  Y.  PRICES  PAID 

Free  Pnice  List . 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF,  156We«t  26th  St,  New  York,  N  Y. 


Our  RURAL 
HERITAGE 

By  Dr.  James  Michel  Williams 

THIS  notable  study  of  Rural  T radi- 
tions,  Development,  Psychology, 
Economic  Attitude,  etc.,  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  Farm  Home.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  reading.  Price  $4. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


“Qood  Equipment  Makes  a  Qood  Farmer  Better” 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM 

FARM  MACHINERY 

EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM,  Rockford,  Ill.,  Dept.21  \ 


Top-  Dressing 
Talk  No.  8 


Try  this  at  our  expense- 

Let  us  send  you ,  free, 

enough  Arcadian  Sulphate  to 
fertilize  25  sq.  ft.  of  soil! 

TRY  before  you  buy  !  Here’s  your  chance  to  test 
out  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on  your  own 
soil.  We’re  ready  to  send  you,  free ,  enough  Arcadian 
to  fertilize  25  sq.  ft.  of  soil. 

You’ll  find  Arcadian  Sulphate  a  fast  worker.  Con¬ 
tains  one-third  more  ammonia  ( one-third  more  active 
plant  food)  than  any  other  nitrogenous  top-dressing. 

Fine  and  dry  and  easy  to  spread.  Apply  the  sample 
as  directed  and  check  up  on  the  results.  Send  in  the 
coupon  today- 

Helpful  bulletins— also  free 

When  writing  for  your  sample,  mention  what  crop 
(or  crops)  you  raise.  We’ll  send  you  free  bulletins 
telling  you  how  to  increase  those  crops.  The  bulletins 
are  the  work  of  noted  authorities — they’re  brimfull  of 
sound  information  for  farmers,  vegetable  growers  and 
fruit  growers.  Send  the  coupon  in  today  to  our  near¬ 
est  office  for  sample  and  bulletins. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  Cal.  Medina,  Ohio 

The  Barrett  Company,  (Address  nearest  office)  K-8 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am 
especially  interested  in. 

f 
I 

|  Name - 

•  Address- 


( Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above)  j 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Walnuts  Fail  to  Set 

I  have  an  English  walnut  tree  in  my 
yard  which  usually  has  about  six  nuts 
on  it.  The  tree  is  large  and  apparently 
healthy.  The  blossoms  form,  but  fall  be¬ 
fore  many  nuts  are  set.  Does  it  need 
fertilizer,  or  what  shall  I  do  with  it? 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.  w.  E.  H. 

Experiences  of  this  kind  are  not  un¬ 
common.  I  have  in  mind  half  a  dozen 
English  walnut  trees  that  blossom  each 
year  but  have  never  borne  fruit  in  the 
20  years  they  have  been  set.  A  satis¬ 
factory  answer  for  the  behavior  of  these 
trees  has  never  been  given.  First,  of 
course,  there  is  the  question  of  pollina¬ 
tion.  Walnuts  must  be  cross-fertilized, 
and  not  all  varieties  will  fertilize  each 
other.  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
frost  injury,  and  finally  there  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  low  vigor,  not  omitting  the  shy 
bearing  characteristics  of  some  varieties. 

Just  to  satisfy  yourself  try  applying 
J/4  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonium 
sulphate  for  each  year  the  tree  is  old, 
making  applications  just  as  the  buds 
show  signs  of  growth.  H.  b.  t. 


What  About  the  Albino 
Peaches? 

I  am  in  search  of  a  few  white  peaches 
with  white  flesh.  E.  c. 

Salem,  Ohio. 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  fruit  from  its  primitive  con¬ 
dition  to  its  present  acknowledged  per¬ 
fection,  many  types,  colors  and  flavors 
would  be  found.  Among  these  peculiar¬ 
ities  are  the  albino  types  which  appear 
in  practically  all  the  fruits — as  the  White 
Dutch  in  currants  and  the  White  Sugar 
in  strawberries — but  nowhere  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  in  the  peach.  There  has 
been  noted  in  the  peach  literature  of 
America  nearly  a  score  of  white  or  albino 
varieties  but  none  of  them  was  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  generally 
grown  either  for  commercial  purposes  or 
for  use  in  the  private  fruit  garden. 

I  take  it  that  E.  C.  has  inquired  re¬ 
garding  those  varieties  designated  by 
pomologists  as  of  the  albino  type  and 
not  those  varieties  that  are  known  com¬ 
mercially  as  white-fleshed  peaches  such 
as  Champion  and  Morris  White.  The 
Champion  is  used  as  a  standard  to 
gauge  the  quality  of  others  of  its  type, 
and  where  it  thrives,  its  tree  beauty  and 
its  tender  flesh,  juiciness,  and  the  honied 
sweetness  of  its  flavor  give  it  a  pleasing 
individuality.  But  the  skin  of  the  Cham¬ 
pion  is  not  that  of  an  albino  peach  but 
is  “creamy-white  with  splashes  of  car¬ 
mine  mingled  with  a  blush  of  darker  red.” 

The  Morris  White,  sometimes  called 
White  Rareripe,  comes  nearer  to  quali¬ 
fying  as  an  albino  peach  than  do  others 
of  the  Champion  type,  as  its  skin  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  pale  white,  though  when  well 
grown  some  specimens  may  have  a  faint 
bronze  blush.  While  the  flesh  of  the 
Champion  is  white,  in  nearly  every  peach 
there  will  be  more  or  less  red  color  next 
to  the  pit.  In  the  Morris  White  the 
flesh  is  white  clear  to  the  pit  with  no 
trace  of  red  even  on  the  surface  or  next 
to  the  stone. 

Of  the  true  albino  type  of  peaches  the 
best  known  variety  is  Summer  Snow,  as 
it  comes  nearest  to  being  without  pig¬ 
ment  of  any  color  in  its  skin,  and  from 
skin  to  pit  its  flesh  is  white  as  snow. 
Other  albino  peaches  have  a  slight  bronze 
or  pink  touch  to  the  skin  on  the  side 
exposed  to  the  sun,  or  may  have  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  red  in  the  flesh  touching  the 
pit. 

None  of  the  albino  peaches  can  meas¬ 
ure  very  high  in  quality  and  most  of  them 
are  clingstone.  The  Summer  Snow  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  as  its  flesh  clings 
tenaciously  to  the  pit.  Although  its  flesh 
is  juicy,  meaty  and  mildly  sweet,  it  has 
no  value  as  a  dessert  peach.  When 
canned  it  has  a  distinctive  sprightly  flavor 
and  is  also  an  excellent  peach  for 
pickling.  The  albino  peaches,  however, 
do  not  have  any  qualities  superior  to 
other  peaches  and  are  minus  of  many 
qualities  possessed  by  most  commercial 
varieties  and  hence  will  never  be  grown 
except  as  a  curiosity.  Yet  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  fruit  lovers  who 
delight  in  growing  and  having  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes  and  for  observation 
among  their  friends  and  neighbors,  the 
unusual  in  fruits  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a 
sort  of  hobby  with  them,  and  while  it 
may  return  no  profit  in  money,  it  does 
yield  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasur¬ 
able  interest  and  satisfaction,  which  is 
a  condition  greatly  to  be  desired  either 
in  the  excitement  of  business  life  or  after 
its  fever  and  rash  have  begun  to  slow 
down. 

Inquiries  directed  to  several  of  the 
largest  nurseries  fail  to  locate  a  source 
of  supply  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  the 
albino  peach  trees. 

New  York.  A.  b.  katkamieb. 


“Great  times  we  live  in.”  “How 
now?”  “Heard  a  farmer  today  telling 
the  druggist  his  soil  was  impoverished ; 
and,  by  gum,  the  druggist  had  some¬ 
thing  good  for  it.” — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Scene  in  White  House,  1862.  Lincoln  signing  the  famous  Land  Grant 
Act ,  which  u>as  sponsored  by  Justin  S.  'Morrill  (at  left).  It  was  largely 
Morrill’s  sagacity  and  vision  which  made  possible  the  development  of 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 


Proving  by  Test 


Just  as  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
help  farmers  produce  better  crops,  so  at 
Firestone  factories  tire  improvements  are 
developed  by  scores  of  engineers  working 
in  the  extensive  Firestone  experimental 
laboratories. 

Every  step  forward  is  founded  on  facts 
gathered  in  the  most  thorough  testing  meth¬ 
ods  known  to  the  tire  industry. 

Throughout  the  year.  Firestone  operates 
a  large  fleet  of  test  cars  comprising  repre¬ 


sentative  types,  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest.  One  great  fleet  of  2500  taxicabs, 
Firestone  equipped,  totals  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  tire  miles  per  day,  of  severest  service— 
all  supervised  by  Firestone  engineers  and 
inspectors. 

You  should  use  only  those  tires  which 
are  being  continually  checked  and  proved 
by  road  test — tires  whose  known  name  and 
high  reputation  are  demonstrated  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  of  records  of  superiority.  See 
the  nearest  Firestone  Dealer  today. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  . 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

ON  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RY. 

$  Write  for  free  booklet  about  fertile  Virginia 
farms  with  improvements.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Livestock,  trucking,  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Fast  transportation  at  reasonable  rates 
to  nearby  markets.  Schools  and  churches 
excellent — good  roads  and  taxes  low. 

^  K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 
Room  j*;  Chesapeake  a  Ohio  ry..  Richmond,  Vas 
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Killing 
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ANYBODY  can  do  it.  Simply  place  a  tablespoonful 
■  of  Cyanogas  A-Dust  inside  the  mouth  of  each  bur¬ 
row  and  close  carefully.  Cyanogas  A-Dust  gives  off 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  when  the  air  strikes  it,  and  the  gas 
kills  the  woodchucks.  It  reaches  all  parts  of  the  burrow. 

Kill  them  with 


REG.  U  S.  PAT.  OFp, 

"It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them” 

Just  as  effective  against  rats,  moles  and  ants.  Simple,  cheap 
and  sure.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas  A-Dust  or  send  us 
$2.50  for  a  five-lb.  tin,  express  collect. 

Write  for  Leaflet  181 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

511  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FISH  BRAND  SLICKERS 

EVERYBODY'S 
WEARING  ’EM 

^/Trom 

Varsitys 

To  Tfio  old Roliabio 

Slickers 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


TO  DOUBLE 
THE  DOLLARS 
AT  HARVEST 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles  ' 

You  Need  OSPRAYMO  Sprayers 


The  wheels  do  the  pumping  and  the  air  chamber 
holds  a  strong,  constant  pressure  which  drives  fine 
spray  mixture  home  to  every  part  of  foliage — 
above  and  below.  Sprays  potatoes,  beans,  vege¬ 
tables— 4  or  6  rows  at  once.  No  coat  for  power 

Don’t  buy  any  sprayer 
until  you  know  the 
OSPRAYMO  line, 
Includes  power  or¬ 
chard  rigs,  barrel, 
bucket,  knapsack 
and  hand  sprayers. 
Write  direct  today 
for  catalog  to  Field 
Force  Pump  Co., 
Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

f  |  'HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 

A  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


These  flat-dwelling  people  seem  to 
spend  a  good  share  of  their  time  think¬ 
ing  out  the  food  question.  They  are  a 
can-eating  people.  It  would  astonish 
many  country  folks  to  see  what  large 
proportion  of  the  city’s  food  comes  out  of 
cans  and  bottles.  We  all  seem  to  get  the 
habit  as  we  come  to  the  city.  The  fact 
is  that  city  life  is  at  best  lived  inside  a 
bandbox  and  a  can.  Life  in  the  open 
air  was  the  original  existence.  _  As  the 
years  have  come  and  gone  cities  have 
gained,  and  with  that  gain  life  has  come 
to  be  much  like  canned  goods  as  com¬ 
pare  1  with  the  old  freedom  of  country 
life.  O'  course,  there  are  different 
grades  of  goods.  Very  likely  in  this  city 
there  are  places  where  you  can  buy  a 
can  of  tomatoes  for  10  cents.  There  are 
other  cans  of  superior  quality  which  cost 
40  cents  or  more.  But  flat  life  as  I  see 
it  is  an  effort  to  provide  food  as  easily 
as  possible.  Some  of  these  delicatessen 
stores  interest  me  greatly.  They  sell  all 
softs  of  canned  and  cooked  foods.  I  have 
sefen  women  buying  a  loaf  of  bread,  say 
3  oz.  of  butter,  two  slices  of  cold  meat, 
10  cents  worth  of  potato  salad  and  half 
a  small  pie.  Out  of  that  they  will^  ar¬ 
range  dinner  for  three  or  four.  _  They 
open  a  small  can  of  soup  and  heat  it  over 
the  gas,  buy  a  small  head  of  lettuce  and 
trim  the  meat  and  the  potato  so  skilfully 
that  it  looks  like  an  elegant  meal.  Surely 
these  flat  housekeepers  learn  how  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  eye  in  preparing  food.  Some 
of  these  women  seem  able  to  invest  50 
cents  at  the  delicatessen  store  and  so 
dress  it  up  with  greens  and  combinations 
of  colors  that  you  would  think  it  was  a 
•$2  dinner,  it  is  wonderful  what  some  of 
these  food  artists  can  do  with  a  bunch 
of  beets  or  carrots.  They  will  arrange 
the  colors  so  as  to  make  a  plate  of  veg¬ 
etable  hash  look  as  pretty  as  a  flag. 
Our  folks  had  a  salad  the  other  night 
which  I  surely  thought  was  made  of 
canned  salmon.  Come  to  find  out  it  was 
grated  carrot  flavored  with  some  sort  of 
oils  and  dressings. 

I  can  see  how  this  sort  of  diet  is  chang¬ 
ing  the  food  habits  of  people,  and  in  this 
way  changing  the  markets.  While  people 
still  eat  great  quantities  of  meat,  when 
they  can  get  it,  they  are  without  question 
becoming  more  and  more  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etable  consumers.  I  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved1  it  possible  that  a  few  chemists  in 
their  laboratories  by  working  out  this 
vitamin  question  could  so  profoundly  af¬ 
fect  the  food  habits  of  a  great  city  and 
then  reach  out  and  affect  markets  and 
crop  production.  But  are  these  vitamin 
hunters  really  getting  enough  of  real 
food?  They  get  the  bulk,  but  are  they 
retting  the  required  substance?  Is  this 
generation  playing  out  some  great  food 
experiment  which  may  sadly  affect  the 
future?  That’s  worth  consindering.  I 
see  more  and  more  of  the  substitution  of 
other  foods  for  potatoes.  This  season’s 
high  retail  prices  have  made  potatoes  a 
luxury  with  many  people,  some  of  them 
will  never  come  back  to  a  full  use  of 
potatoes.  Asparagus  is  in  the  market 
and  selling  rapidly.  You  can  buy  a  bunch 
of  about  20  stalks  for  40  cents.  It  comes 
from  California.  Most  of  it  seems  to  be 
Martha  Washington,  neatly  packed  and  in 
fair  condition,  though,  of  course,  butts 
are  dry  after  the  long  journey.  _  I  find 
people  buying  asparagus  who  will  have 
to  skimp  on  other  food  in  order  to  pay 
for  it.  The  system  of  distribution  for 
these  Western  and  Southern  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  wonderful.  _  You  see  them 
everywhere,  uniform  in  size  and  quality 
and  easily  handled.  The  more  I  see  of 
the  city  milk  trade  the  more  remarkable 
it  seems.  Our  own  milk  bills  averages 
larger  than  our  meat  bills,  yet  we  do 
not  use  half  as  much  as  we  do  on  the 
farm.  I  object  to  the  “cooked”  taste  of 
this  pasteurized  milk,  and  I  find  that 
many  people  are  prejudiced  because  they 
read  so  much  about  the  harm  of  milk 
from  untested  cows.  They  get  the  idea 
that  if  milk  is  so  bad  that  it  must  be 
cooked  it  is  dangerous  stuff  to  use.  Of 
Course,  the  sanitary  experts  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  pushing  all  this  testing  and 
pasteurizing  may  deny  this,  but  I  am 
telling  what  the  consumers  say.  It  will 
be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  build  up 
a  full  milk  trade  in  this  great  city  so  long 
as  all  this  great  need  of  cooking  milk  is 
featured  in  the  papers. 


I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  effect  of  Prohibition  upon  the  trade 
in  food.  There  is  not  much  to  be  learned 
on  this  West  Side  of  town  where  the 
apartments  are  of  the  better  class.  Over 
on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  where 
population  is  dense  and  people  are  not 
so  well-to-do  is  the  place  to  look  for 
Prohibition  results.  I  have  been  over 
there  looking  about  carefully,  and  I  have 
talked  with  many  people,  workingmen, 
their  wives  and  children,  storekeepers, 
policemen  and  charity  officers.  They  all 
agree  that  the  people  as  a  wdiole  are  bet¬ 
ter  fed,  better  cared  for  and  better  clad 
than  in  the  old  saloon  days.  It  seems 
to  be  comparatively  easy  to  buy  liquor 
in  New  York,  but  as  compared  with  the 
old  days,  only  a  small  part  of  the  work¬ 


ingman’s  wages  is  spent  that  way.  Every 
storekeeper  I  have  talked  with  agrees 
that  the  average  family  is  buying  more 
food,  more  meat,  more  fruit  and  more 
milk  than  in  former  days.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  people  are  opposed  to  Pro¬ 
hibition  and  want  to  be  able  to  buy  beer 
and  light  wine,  but  tk-y  all  agree  that 
the  average  poor  family  is  better  off  now 
than  in  the  old  days.  There  is  a  very 
large  foreign  element  here — people  who, 
in  Europe,  will  drink  beer  and  wine  like 
water.  They  want  some  modification  of 
the  saloon  back — they  will  agree  that  the 
women  and  children  are  now  better  fed 
and  cared  for  than  ever  before.  There 
is,  too,  evident  propaganda  conducted  by 
three  classes  of  people.  There  are  folks 
who  believe  in  what  they  call  personal 
liberty.  I  think  that  some  of  these  men 
honestly  believe  that  violation  of  the 
liquor  law  are  breakin  down  respect  for 
law  and  its  general  enforcement,  and  add¬ 
ing  greatly  to  other  crimes.  Yet  I  have 
talked  with  some  of  them  and  they  are 
ready  to  admit  that  probably  the  liquor 
laws  are  as  well  enforced  as  those 
against  theft,  assault  or  similar  social 
crimes.  Yet  the  man  who  bootlegs  liquor 
considers  himself  far  higher  morally 
than  the  thief  or  robber.  Politicians 
who  see  a  good  political  issue  in  the 
“wet”  cause,  and  brewers  who  want  to 
come  back  with  the  sale  of  a  mild  beer, 
as  I  see  it  these  classes  are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  “wet”  propaganda  in 
the  cities,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  Prohibition  laxly  en¬ 
forced  as  it  has  been  thus  far  has  meant 
far  better  living  conditions  for  millions 
of  people  in  this  great  city.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  women  and  children  who  are 
unquestionably  benefiting  by  the  law 
have  anyone  to  express  their  sentiments. 
In  fact  I  find  quite  a  number  of  these 
women  who  oppose  the  law — largely  from 
what  they  read  in  the  papers.  I  found 
one  man  of  large  affairs  who  put  it  this 
way.  “It’s  a  hard  law  to  enforce,  but 
this  country  simply  cannot  stand  both  the 
gasolene  bill  and  the  rum  bill  as  it  used 
to  be.  The  two  together  would  break  any 
nation.” 

Some  of  these  women  who  buy  food  at 
the  little  corner  stores  are  as  close  buyers 
as  the  world  ever  saw.  They  have  to  be. 
The  family  income  is  limited  and  rent 
takes  the  lion’s  share  of  it.  The  number¬ 
less  little  tailor  and  cleaning  shops  will 
show  how  carefully  the  average  New 
Yorker  must  guard  his  clothes  in  order 
to  keep  them  presentable.  With  rent  and 
clothing,  carfare,  “amusements,”  sickness 
and  such  incidentals  there  is  little  left 
for  food,  and  the  woman  must  know  how 
to  buy.  You  should  see  them  figuring 
on  a  few  “lamb”  chops  or  a  piece  of  ham. 
They  watch  the  scales  and  even  question 
their  accuracy,  quarrel  about  the  amount 
of  fat  left  on,  the  thickness  of  the  bone 
and  the  trimming.  Our  folks  seem  to  get 
the  habit.  At  home  they  appear  to  trust 
the  country  butcher  and  accept  what  he 
brings.  Here  they  keep  an  eye  on  every 
movement,  and  take  nothing  for  granted. 
I  could  not  endure  even  five  such  cus¬ 
tomers  in  succession.  Six  would  drive 
me  insane,  and  I  should  be  tempted  to 
throw  the  meat  at  them.  These  clerks 
smile  and  bow  politely  and  seem  to  give 
their  customer  an  idea  that  their  criti¬ 
cisms  and  sharp  comments  are  very  help¬ 
ful  and  constructive.  As  I  watch  them  I 
conclude  that  their  smile  is  mechanical 
and  shopworn  and  that  inside  and  behind 
that  smile  are  thoughts  that  are  unfit  for 
publication.  This  sort  of  trade  demands 
a  smile,  and  the  good  salesman  is  one 
who  can  twist  the  muscles  of  his  face 
into  the  most  natural  imitation.  In  fact, 
most  of  city  life  is  artificial  and  a  form 
of  simulation.  I  am  told  of  a  girl  who 
acted  as  a  cashier  in  a  fashionable  res¬ 
taurant.  She  went  to  one  of  l^er  com¬ 
panions  in  great  trouble : 

“Say  Kate,  am  I  falling  off  in  my 
looks?” 

“No,  I  can’t  see  it.  That  bob  you  have 
might  be  improved,  but  your  face  is  all 
right  and  those  eyes  are  soulful.” 

“Maybe  I’d  better  try  some  new  face 
powder  or  make  up  a  new  smile  !” 

“Why,  what’s  wrong?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  somehow  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  begun  to  count  their  change 
even  when  I  throw  a  look  into  them  !” 


What  do  all  these  millions  of  people 
do  for  a  living?  I  see  them  rushing  about 
crowding  the  subways,  tramping  the 
streets  or  in  stores  or  factories.  It  seems 
to  me  that  barely  25  per  cent  of  them  are 
engaged  in  what  we  may  call  productive 
labor.  The  rest  seem  to  be  handlers, 
passing  goods  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
serving  other  people,  adding  to  the  cost 
of  food  and  other  necessities  without 
improving  it  or  adding  to  its  value.  Yet 
the  strange  part  of  it  is  that  these  para¬ 
sites  seem  to  think  their  labor  is  of  far 
greater  value  to  the  world  than  that  of 
the  farmer.  I  met  a  man  the  other  day 
who  expressed  this  thought  in  a  way  I 
never  heard  before.  He  said  the  farmer 
was  a  sort  of  necessary  evil.  The  nation 
had  to  endure  him  for  a  while,  but  he 
(Continued  on  Page  665) 


An  angry  mountain  of  sea  falls  with  a  deafen- 
>-  ing  impact.  Furiously  ^  tons  of  water  hurl 
their  seething  force.  Pounding  through  hours 
and  years — against  the  sturdy  structure  that  re¬ 
sists  it.  The  rigid  concrete  refuses  to  yield.  The 
sea  has  met  its  master. 


Pennsylvania  Portland  Cement  is  made  only  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Cement  Company,  which  has  offices 
in  New  York ,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo. 


Engineers  know  that  Pennsylvania  Portland 
Cement  will  stand  powerful  stresses.  Whether 
cement  is  used  for  a  heavily  travelled  state  high¬ 
way  or  a  small  fence-post,  each  bag  must  be  per¬ 
fect.  The  famous  Pennsylvania  Pre-test  insures 
the  reliability  of  every  bag  before  it  leaves  our 
plant. 


There  is  a  building  supply  dealer  near  you 
who  wrill  deliver  Pennsylvania  Cement  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  you  need  it. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 
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The  Trapper  a  Spy 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  item, 
“The  Trapper  is  a  Spy,”  page  498,  by 
H.  D.  Newcomb.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Newcomb  has  any  other  au¬ 
thority  besides  himself  when  he  says  that 
trapping  is  of  a  lower  degree  of  cruelty 
than  the  Spanish  bullfight?  Here  in 
Vermont  great  destruction  is  wrought  by 
the  fur-bearers  that  are  trapped  in  the 
Fall.  My  father  lost  over  $1,000  worth 
of  turkeys  and  broilers  in  1925.  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Newcomb  thinks  an  animal 
enjoys  being  torn  to  shreds  by  a  pack  of 
hounds,  but  I  can  tell  'him  that  with 
the  present  laws  in  Vermont  an  animal  is 
never  in  a  trap  more  than  12  hours,  and 
then  he  is  very  mercifully  killed.  Also 
that  a  foot  caught  in  a  trap  rapidly 
numbs  and  so  is  not  painful.  Perhaps  if 
Mr.  Newcomb  had1  lost  some  money 
through  the  ravages  of  the  fox  he  would 
be  more  likely  to  look  at  fox  trapping  in 
an  entirely  different  light.  K.  I. 

Vermont. 

It.  N.-Y. — Very  few  items  of  recent 
publication  have  called  forth  more  ad¬ 
verse  comment  than  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Newcomb  of  Virginia.  We  printed  it 
in  order  to  give  all  sides  of  the  question 
a  fair  hearing.  That  is  what  we  try  to 
do  with  all  such  things.  Our  readers  un¬ 
derstand  this  fully.  We  understand  Mr. 
Newcomb  takes  the  view  of  a  country 
gentleman  who  likes  to  ride  “after  the 
hounds”  or  a  fox  hunt,  ^his  aristocratic 
form  of  “sport”  is  still  popular  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  its  devotees 
seem  to  have  little  respect  for  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  others.  The  story  is  told  of  the 
old  English  farmer  who  day  after  day 
saw  an  army  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  rid¬ 
ing  behind  a  pack  of  hounds  right  over 
his  fields  and  through  his  crops.  They 
were  chasing  a  fox — but  somehow  they 
never  caught  him.  They  would  ride  home 
later  in  the  day  cursing  that  smart  fox  for 
getting  away  from  them.  Now  all  the 
old  farmer  knew  was  that  the  fox  robbed 
(his  henhouse,  and  he  supposed  these  red- 
coated  gentlemen  had  a  similar  grievance. 
He  decided  to  help.  So  one  night  he 
loaded  his  gun,  hid  beside  the  henhouse 
and  waited  for  the  fox.  When  that 
rascal  came,  intent  upon  obtaining  a 
chicken  dinner,  the  farmer  shot  the  rascal 
dead.  In  the  mansion  on  the  hill  the 
hunters  were  having  a  fine  celebration. 
In  order  to  add  to  their  joy  this  farmer 
put  on  his  best  coat,  took  the  dead  fox 
by  the  tail  and  made  his  way  to  the  great 
house.  He  walked  right  in  proud'  of  the 
worthy  part  he  had  played. 

“Here.”  he  said,  holding  up  the  fox. 
“I’ve  killed  the  rascal.  He  got  away 
from  you.  but  I’m  too  much  for  him  !” 

Then  the  master  of  the  house  spoke  up 
in  great  anger  : 

“You  idiot,  you  wooden-lieaded  block¬ 
head.  What  did  you  do  that  for?  We 
didn’t  want  that  fox  killed.  He's  the 
best  friend  we  have.  He’s  a  friend  in 
sport.  We  wanted  to  keep  on  chasing 
him  for  six  months  yet.  You  have  killed 
our  occupation!” 

That  is  about  the  difference  between  a 
fox  hunter  and  a  farmer.  Do  not  take 
them  too  seriously. 


The  Destructive  Weasel 

At  three  o’clock  P.  M.  last  Thursday 

1  was  asked  to  come  home  to  where  my 
56  chickens  were  kept.  You  may  imagine 
my  surprise  when  I  viewed  45  all  dead, 
five  or  six  injured  and  three  or  four  un¬ 
harmed.  It  seems  that  at  11  o’clock 
A.  M.  these  chickens  were  fed  and  were 
all  right.  At  about  two  o’clock  a  woman 
living  about  40  ft.  from  the  coop  heard 
a  funny  noise  and  went  out  to  look  at 
her  chickens,  but  as  everything  there 
was  O.  K.,  she  did  not  bother  further, 
however,  the  commotion  must  have  been 
in  my  coop.  Two  of  the  killed  chickens 
were* Leghorn  roosters.  The  damage  done 
amounted  to  a  stab  or  puncture  on  the 
neck  of  each  hen,  but  the  ribs  of  one 
rooster  were  exposed.  Another  notice¬ 
able  feature  was  the  great  loss  of  feath¬ 
ers  which  to  me  indicates  that  the  chick¬ 
ens  put  up  a  great  fight. 

This  happened  in  the  residential  sec¬ 
tion,  more  than  one-half  mile  from  any 
body  of  water,  in  broad  daylight,  no  ani¬ 
mals  of  any  kind  having  ever  been  no¬ 
ticed  in-the  vicinity  at  any  time,  except¬ 
ing  two  medium-sized  rats  were  caught 
in  a  trap  two  months  ago.  By  the  set¬ 
ting  of  a  trap,  another  medium-sized 
rat  was  caught  in  the  coop,  the  morning 
after  my  chickens  were  killed.  All  of 
the  dead  chickens  were  lying  on  the  floor 
of  the  coop.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  only  entrance  to  this  coop  is 
through  a  rat  hole  in  the  coop,  or  through 
a  one-inch  mesh  wire,  or  through  slats 
less  than  2  in.  apart. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  chickens  were 
in  the  yard,  enclosed  with  a  1-in.  mesh 
wire,  a  grate  with  opening  of  less  than 

2  in.,  so  the  attacking  force  came  through 

a  rat  hole,  the  wire  mesh  or  slats  in  the 
gate,  chased  the  chickens  into  the  hen 
coop  and  there  destroyed  them.  The 
opinion  of  my  neighbors  is  that  a  weasel 
was  the  attacking  animal.  Have  I  given 
you  sufficient  information  to  guide  you 
in  determining  what  caused  the  death 
of  those  chickens,  if  a  weasel,  was  it 
more  than  one?  John  bauek. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — 'Our  guess  is  that  this  was 
the  work  of  a  weasel. 


McCormick 
Deering 

Corn 
Planters 

and 

Drills 

Time'Proved  Features  in 

a  1926  Model 


1*  Variable  drop. 

2*  Improved  clutch. 


6*  Any  type  openers. 
7*  Automatic  markers. 


3»  Plunger- type  valve  action.  8.  Improved  fertilizer  attach 


4*  Improved  check  heads. 
5*  Check-row  or  drill. 


ment. 

9*  Built-in  power  hill-drop. 


Flat,  edge,  or  fulbhill  drop .  Plates  interchange.  Plant  peas  and 
beans  with  corn  with  the  1926  M cCormich-Deering  Planters . 


McCormick  -  Deering 

1  and  2-Row  Cultivators 

For  as  long  as  many  can  remember,  McCormick -Deering 
cultivators  have  been  helping  grow  good  crops  wherever  row 
crops  are  grown.  This  year  will  see  these  easy-to-operate, 
thorough  tools  again  at  work.  Perhaps  on  your  farm  there  is 
a  need  for  a  new  2-row  in  place  of  worn  out  single-row  culti¬ 
vators.  Or  perhaps  you  are  going  to  replace  a  walker  with  a 
rider.  Whatever  your  need,  remember  the  quality  of  McCor- 
mick-Deering  cultivators  and  the  complete  service  rendered  by 
McCormick-Deering  dealers.  Give  your  local  dealer  a  chance 
to  show  you  these  good  planters  and  cultivators. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °Unco£frateijA  Chicago,  Ill. 
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to  every  farmer  whose  income  can 
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THIS  seventy-six-page  booklet, 
"Land  Development  with  Her- 


be  increased  by  draining  swampy 
land  or  clearing  away  stumps  and 
boulders.  It  tells  you  how  to  do 
propagated  ditch  blasting  easily  and 
successfully.  Write  for  a  free  copy. 


Name 


Address 


HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 

(mcoKpoq/WEP) 

904  MARKET  STREET 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE— The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established.- 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise,  o  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WORD  comes  from  Washington  that  there  may 
be  no  “farm  relief”  legislation  this  season 
after  all.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  inability 
of  farmers’  representatives  to  get  together  and  agree 
upon  the  form  of  relief  most  needed.  The  issue 
seems  to  have  arisen  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
with  the  South  standing  by  not  quite  able  to  decide 
just  what  is  best  for  its  staple  products  of  cotton 
and  tobacco.  The  Western  farmers  want  some  form 
of  direct  government  assistance  in  maintaining 
prices  by  keeping  any  surplus  off  the  home  markets. 
They  are  not  agreed  on  any  particular  plan  for 
doing  this,  but  in  general  they  want  some  sort  of 
commission  with  enough  government  power  and 
enough  of  government  financing  to  enable  them  to 
buy  up  and  hold  surplus  farm  products  whenever, 
in  consequence  of  over-production,  the  price  in  the 
home  market  falls  below  a  standard  figure.  The 
government  is  to  finance  such  operation  and  hold  the 
surplus  either  against  a  lean  year,  or  may  sell  it  in 
foreign  markets.  There  are  many  details  to  this 
plan,  but  these  are  the  essential  features.  This  plan 
or  one  like  it  is  popular  with  those  who  speak  for 
the  Western  farmer,  but  not  so  in  the  East  where 
conditions  are  different.  The  East  is  largely  a  con¬ 
sumer  of  grain  and  meat,  while  the  West  is  a  pro¬ 
ducer  and  it  will  be  hard  for  them  to  agree  on  such 
a  plan.  It  would  be  likely  to  mean  larger  and  more 
even  prices  for  what  the  western  farmer  sells, 
and  larger  prices  for  what  the  Eastern  man  buys. 
One  fear  at  the  East  is  that  any  sort  of  government 
help  such  as  is  proposed  would  lead  to  inflation  of 
production.  This  would  mean  a  greatly  increased 
surplus,  which  would  not  operate  as  a  part  of  supply 
and  demand  to  reduce  prices,  and  yet  the  Eastern 
farmer  feels  that  he  would  be  taxed  to  help  buy  up 
this  surplus  and  hold  it  at  a  loss.  Thus  we  can 
easily  see  how,  with  such  widely  separated  ideas, 
it  is  hard  to  get  these  factions  to  agree  on  any 
definite  legislation. 

* 


the  pathway  between  two  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  world,  and  also  to  the  greatest  seaside  resorts, 
and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  swarm  over  her 
roads.  Tim  drunkards  have  caused  great  damage. 
Even  the  most  ardent  “wet”  will  admit  that  a  drink¬ 
ing  man  has  no  place  at  the  wheel  of  a  motor  ve¬ 
hicle,  and  New  Jersey  has  determined  to  separate 
them  from  it.  A  new  law  gives  first  offenders  a 
heavy  fine  or  jail  sentence  for  first  offence  at  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate.  If  caught  at  it  again 
the  drunken  driver  is  given  six  months  in  jail  with 
no  appeal  and  a  perpetual  loss  of  the  driver’s  license. 
These  laws  should 'be  enforced  up  to  the  last  letter. 
A  rum  hound  has  no  right  whatever  at  the  wheel 
of  a  car.  Make  him  walk — and  live  on  prison  fare. 


THIS  incident  will  illustrate  the  curious  lines  of 
research  we  often  get  into.  A  reader  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  asked  us  to  help  obtain  a  pension  for  a 
Negro  woman.  Iler  husband  served  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  drew  a  small  pension  regularly  until  his 
death.  Then,  his  widow  failing  to  receive  it,  our 
help  was  requested.  The  case  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  some  dishonest  official  has  lost  or  de¬ 
stroyed  the  papers.  The  Washington  officials  made 
for  us  a  thorough  search  but  could  find  no  record 
that  any  such  man  had  ever  served  in  the  Union 
Army.  Then  it  was  found  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made.  The  Negro  in  question  had  been  a  servant 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  the  pension  which 
came  to  him  had  been  paid  by  the  State  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  Southern  States 
took  care  of  their  veterans  in  this  way  and  this 
Negro  was  one  of  them.  This  pension  had  been 
confused  with  the  payments  made  by  the  Federal 
government  to  Union  soldiers.  It  is  not  generally 
known  at  the  North  that  a  number  of  Negroes  are 
cared  for  in  this  way.  Surely  our  readers  bring  us 
everything  in  life — from  comedy  to  tragedy. 

THE  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  has 
ibsorbed  the  Breyer  Ice  Cream  Company,  Inc., 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  said  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  ice  cream  business  in  the  world,  having  a  net 
income  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  The  officers  of  the 
business  take  in  part  payment  $5,000,000  preferred 
7  per  cent  stock  of  the  National  Dairy  and  also 
some  of  the  common  stock. 

The  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  has 
issued  a  preliminary  report  showing  net  sales  of 
$105,377,151  for  1025,  or  a  little  more  than  five 
times  the  sales  for  1024.  The  net  earnings  for  1025 
were  $4,033,258,  or  $6.55  a  share  on  752,216  shares 
of  common  stock.  Total  assets  are  given  at 
$14,061,270.  and  liabilities,  $S,S4S,0S7.  It  was  the 
organization  of  this  corporation  and  its  absorption 
of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  that  developed  the 
scare  of  Western  milk  for  the  New  York  market 
and  the  demand  for  a  get-together  of  the  dairy 
organizations  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 


a  bunch  when  the  season  finally  opens,  and  upset 
some  of  the  plans  already  laid.  Many  of  us  will 
have  to  make  a  lightning  change  if  we  expect  to  get 
through  with  the  help  now  available.  No  use  trying 
to  give  long  range  advice  about  farming,  but  we  do 
want  to  add  a  word  about  the  danger  in  over¬ 
planting  potatoes  this  year.  Last  season’s  high 
prices  were  due  to  a  slump  in  the  crop.  Usually  a 
season  of  high  prices  will  induce  too  many  farmers 
to  “plunge”  on  the  crop  and  overdo  it.  This  means 
a  swing  back  to  lower  prices  than  ever,  and  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss.  Seed,  labor  and  equipment  are  all  high 
this  year,  and  every  principle  of  good  management 
indicates  the  wisdom  of  very  moderate  planting.  In 
former  years  such  advice  has  rarely  been  taken, 
with  the  resuP  that  each  season  of  higher  prices  has 
been  followed  by  the  disaster  of  low  prices.  This 
year  it  ought  to  be  somewhat  different  if  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  co-operative  working  has  taught  any 
lesson. 

* 

BILL  before  Congress  would,  if  passed,  go  far 
to  break  down  the  efficiency  of  our  pure  food 
laws.  It  would  permit  the  use  of  corn  sugar  or 
glucose  to  be  mixed  with  other  foods  without  any 
statement  of  the  fact  on  the  label.  This  would  lead 
to  heavy  adulteration  of  cane  sugar,  honey  and  pure 
syrups  with  cheaper  grades  of  sugars.  It  would  be 
in  a  way  much  like  removing  the  restrictive  regula¬ 
tions  now  covering  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
oleomargarine,  and  thus  permitting  the  use  of  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  cheap  fat  in  imitation  of  butter. 
Corn  sugar  is  manufactured  from  cornstarch.  It 
has  less  than  half  the  sweetness  of  cane  sugar  and 
the  cost  of  its  manufacture  is  very  small.  Its  use 
when  properly  labelled  and  when  it  is  sold  for  just 
what  it  is  may  be  legitimate,  but  Congress  should 
never  permit  its  use  for  mixing  with  or  adulterating 
other  sweets.  The  bee-keepers  would  suffer  greatly 
through  this  proposed  government  permission  to  en¬ 
courage  a  fraud.  The  argument  used  in  Congress 
is  that  this  wider  use  of  corn  sugar  will  lead  to  new 
markets  for  corn  and  this  is  supposed  to  carry 
weight  with  western  Congressmen.  In  truth  this 
argument  is  worthless,  for  even  with  a  heavy  use  of 
this  cheap  sugar  there  would  be  a  demand  for  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  corn  crop.  This  bill, 
breaking  down,  as  it  does,  the  foundation  principles 
of  our  pure  food  laws,  never  shoald  pass.  It  en¬ 
courages  substitution  and  fraud.  Let  corn  sugar  be 
sold  for  just  what  it  is,  to  those  who  know  it,  but 
never  give  permission  to  have  it  masquerade  for 
what  it  is  not.  Yet  there  is  danger  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill  unless  the  friends  of  pure  sweets  use 
their  influence  upon  Congress. 

>k 

I  am  sending  you  some  stationery  used  by  the  Red 
Apple  Hotel  in  Michigan  City,  Ind.  Every  morning 
a  boy  leaves  a  big  red  apple  in  every  guest’s  room,  and 
it  has  made  a  big  hit.  Only  “an  apple  a  day  keeps 
the  doctor  away”  and  strange  to  say  a  doctor.  Frank 
R.  Warren,  owns  the  hotel,  and  at  a  cost  that  is 
trifling,  with  kindness  that  never  fails,  he  is  winning 
in  this  sand  dunes  country.  When  I  come  to  New 
York,  I  hope  the  hotel  man  will  always  have  a  big  red 
apple  in  my  room  every  morning. 

Indiana.  clarence  monahan. 

N  this  stationery  is  printed  the  picture  of  a  big 
red  apple  carrying  a  picture  of  the  hotel.  All 
such  things  help  th>  sale  of  apples,  and  we  like  to 
pass  the  word  along.  As  for  the  hotels  in  New  York, 
very  few  of  them  would  think  of  giving  away  a  good 
apple.  If  they  left  the  fruit  at  your  door  you  would 
probably  get  a  bill  of  one  dollar  for  “apple  and  ser¬ 
vice.”  These  are  the  people  who  charge  50  cents 
for  a  glass  of  milk ! 


Brevities 

Give  farmers  flesh-and-blood  leaders  and  they  will 
quickly  have  followers.  Who  wants  to  follow  a  leader 
of  the  dishrag  type? 

A  bill  before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  to  compel 
all  dogs  to  be  inoculated  against  rabies  failed,  though 
it  passed  one  house.  Hereafter,  however,  all  unli¬ 
censed  dogs  may  be  killed. 

Report  comes  from  Illinois  that  successful  crops  of 
upland  rice  are  being  grown  at  least  halfway  up  the 
State!  The  steady  development  of  this  crop  will  in 
time  affect  both  corn  and  potatoes. 

There  is  an  over-production  of  school  graduates  who 
demand  white-collar  jobs.  There  is  a  shortage  of  such 
jobs.  New  government  jobs  will  have  to  be  created  if  all 
the  white-collar  men  are  to  be  supplied!  That  will  mean 
increased  taxation — mostly  paid  by  real-estate  holders, 
who  are  now  taxed  to  the  limit. 

In  years  past  several  people  have  told  us  great 
stories  about  clearing  out  all  the  mosquitoes  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  by  erecting  “bat  roosts.”  There  are  high 
buildings  where  thousands  of  bats  are  colonized.  They 
come  out  at  night  and  destroy  the  mosquitoes.  Many 
communities  in  the  North  have  been  tempted  to  invest 
in  a  “bat  roost.”  Now  comes  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  saying  there  is  little  truth  in  these  reports. 


YOU  will,  of  course,  read  the  articles  on  farm 
assessments  and  taxation  now  being  printed. 
They  are  simple  and  clear  and  true,  and  they  touch 
the  point  of  the  matter  where  we  should  look  for 
relief.  A  great  noise  is  being  made  over  excessive 
taxation.  Much  of  this  noise  is  directed  at  matters 
over  which  the  farmer  has  little  or  no  control.  The 
system  is  without  question  wrong,  but  most  of  the 
people  who  discuss  it  seem  to  have  the  prevailing 
idea  that  reform  and  power  come  from  the  top 
working  down.  That  is  the  idea  which  has  wrecked 
so  many  so-called  co-operative  enterprises.  It  is  like 
starting  a  fire  at  the  top  of  a  pile  of  brush,  when 
every  farmer  knows  that  he  must  start  at  the 
bottom  and  pile  the  brush  on  the  fire.  Mr.  Long 
begins  at  the  bottom  and  takes  a  typical  farm 
county,  or  township.  Ilis  target  is  the  local  as¬ 
sessor — not  some  distant  high  executive  or  some 
remote  Legislature.  The  assessor  is  within  reach. 
He  puts  down  the  foundation  of  the  structure,  and 
he  and  his  work  should  be  studied  by  the  local  tax¬ 
payer.  The  truth  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
seems  to  be  slowly  cutting  down  expenses.  It  has 
still  far  to  go,  but  it  is  on  the  way.  Our  greatest 
burden  lies  in  the  local  and  State  taxes,  which  are 
piling  up  through  the  failure  of  local  taxpayers  to 
*ake  a  firm  stand  against  them.  It  is  high  time  we 
all  began  at  the  bottom,  where  we  can  control 
things. 

NEW  JERSEY  leads  the  country  in  stiff  legisla¬ 
tion  against  drunken  automobile  drivers.  These 
creatures  swarm  all  over  the  State.  Not  all,  or  in 
fact  many  of  them,  are  natives,  but  New  Jersey  is 
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THE  other  day  a  New  York  restaurant  served 
reindeer  meat  from  Alaska  and  honeydew  mel¬ 
ons  from  Argentina.  That  covers  a  wide  stretch  of 
country,  and  gives  one  something  of  an  idea  of  the 
way  food  distribution  has  progressed.  It  is  plain¬ 
ly  indicated  that  within  a  few  yeai’s  reindeer  meat 
will  be  a  quite  common  food,  and  Alaska  will  con¬ 
tribute  quite  a  little  to  the  nation’s  food  supply. 
Some  enthusiasts  say  that  within  50  years  the  rein¬ 
deer  of  Labrador  and  Northern  Canada  will  com¬ 
pete  with  our  cattle  in  producing  butter.  That  is 
something  of  a  dream,  but  there  seems  no  question 
about  the  coming  supplies  of  reindeer  meat.  And 
South  America  has  hardly  begun  to  send  us  fruits 
and  vegetables.  They  will  come  in  increasing  vol¬ 
ume  as  part  of  the  trade  which  this  country  is  de¬ 
veloping  with  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  who  are  grouped  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  must  be  fed,  and  even  now,  in  spite  of 
tariffs  and  trade  restrictions,  every  corner  of  the 
earth  is  helping  to  fill  this  enormous  mouth — here 
by  the  ocean.  If  this  great  army  would  demand 
American  food  only,  all  would  be  well,  but  there  is 
not  that  brand  of  patriotism  here. 
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ALL  over  the  North  and  East  the  season  seems 
about  two  weeks  late.  On  a  recent  visit  to 
Southern  New  Jersey  we  were  surprised  to  see  prac¬ 
tically  no  plowing  or  attempts  at  plowing.  This 
delayed  visit  of  Winter  will  help,  or  ought  to,  in 
holding  the  fruit  buds  back  so  as  to  escape  injury 
from  late  frosts,  but  it  will  drive  farm  work  into 
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History  of  the  Joiner  Bills  to  Date 

WHATEVER  happens  to  the  Thayer-Joiner  bills 
now  before  the  New  York  Legislature,  we  in¬ 
tend  that  our  readers  shall  know  the  story  of  their 
legislative  life.  It  reads  like  a  romance.  It  is  now 
so  woven  into  the  political  and  social  life  of  New 
York  farmers  that  nothing  can  separate  it.  The 
hearing  on  these  bills,  already  described  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  came  like  a  shock  to  the  politicians  and  educa¬ 
tors.  They  had  no  idea  that  the  farmers  could 
stage  any  such  public  display,  and  the  so-called 
leaders  decided  that  it  must  be  killed  at  once. 

We  are  told  that  the  opposition,  “licked  to  a  fraz¬ 
zle”  at  the  hearing,  got  into  immediate  communica¬ 
tion  with  school  superintendents  and  teachers  all 
over  the  State,  and  instructed  them  to  see  that  at 
least  10  telegrams  opposing  the  Joiner  bills  were 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Legislature.  These  tele¬ 
grams  came  chiefly  from  State  employes  and  some 
of  them  were  no  doubt  paid  for  by  the  State!  There 
were  floods  of  them  and  they  made  a  temporary 
impression.  The  Republican  leaders  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  were  amazed  at  the  power  back  of  these  Joiner 
bills,  and  they  endeavored  to  stop  them.  They 
thought  they  could  control  every  other  farm  move¬ 
ment  through  its  leaders,  but  here  was  one  that 
they  could  not  handle.  It  must  be  headed  off  or 
stopped.  Their  plan  evidently  was  to  bottle  these 
bills  up  in  committee.  Thus  members  would  be 
kept  out  of  the  necessity  of  going  on  record. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing  it  was  reported  on 
sound  authority  that  the  Assembly  committee  on 
education  stood  nine  to  four  in  favor  of  reporting 
the  bills  favorably.  Then  pressure  seems  to  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  Assemblyman  Joiner,  by 
trying  to  arouse  the  towns  and  villages  in  his  county 
against  the  farmers.  Under  the  present  law  these 
villages  have  the  power  to  force  the  adjoining  rural 
districts  into  conbination  with  the  town,  even 
against  the  will  of  the  districts.  The  State  pays 
what  amounts  to  a  bribe  in  State  money  for  this 
act,  and  the  rural  districts  lose  their  identity.  The 
Joiner  bill  would  prevent  that,  but  these  political 
educators  seem  to  have  successfully  raised  the  issue 
of  town  against  country,  and  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Joiner  weakened  under  fire  and  attempted  to  com¬ 
promise  by  amending  his  bill,  so  that  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  might  be  driven  into  consolidation,  but  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  courts.  A  lot  of  good  that 
would  do  to  a  small  and  feeble  district! 

It  looked  for  a  moment  like  a  hopeless  situation, 
but  in  an  eternal  conflict  such  as  is  now  being 
fought  there  is  never  a  time  when  hope  is  lost.  The 
farmers  rallied  like  an  army.  They  were  slower 
than  the  hirelings  on  the  other  side,  but  when  they 
got  going  they  came  like  a  landslide.  The  Republican 
leaders  have  been  given  to  understand  just  where 
they  will  get  off  if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  these 
Joiner  bills.  The  Senate  education  committee  is 
dominated  by  Senator  E.  E.  Cole.  He  represents 
the  43d  district  covering  the  counties  of  Steuben. 
Yates  and  Ontario.  He  has  probably  done  more  to 
hold  up  and  defeat  these  school  bills  than  any  other 
man  in  the  Legislature.  There  may  be  a  special  rea¬ 
son  for  this,  for  it  is  rumored  at  Albany  that  he  is 
slated  for  a  high  position  in  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  appear  that  00 
per  cent  of  those  who  oppose  these  Joiner  bills  are 
State  employes,  or  will  gain  some  personal  or 
financial  advantage  from  the  present  law.  Senator 
Cole  represents  a  rural  district,  and  his  people 
should  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  him  understand. 

And  so  the  fate  of  the  Joiner  bills  now  depends 
on  the  power  which  our  country  people  are  able  to 
exert.  It  has  become  a  part  of  the  political  situa¬ 
tion.  If  these  .bills  go  through  we  must  blast  the 
way  with  ink.  It  can  be  done,  but  it  means  hard 
and  constant  work.  Load  up  the  guns  and  give 
them  another  volley.  Here  are  the  targets: 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  McGinnies. 

Hon.  John  Knight. 

Hon.  Ernest  E.  Cole. 

Hon.  Seymour  bowman. 

Hon.  Eberly  Hutchinson. 

These  may  all  be  reached  at  Albany.  There  are 
many  others,  and  your  own  representatives  must  be 
warmed  up.  If  these  Joiner  bills  are  defeated  we 
expect  to  print  the  names  of  members  who  vote 
against  them,  and  keep  the  list  standing  all  Summer. 

The  latest  from  Albany  is  that  strong  efforts  will 
be  made  to  kill  these  bills  in  committee  so  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  may  avoid  going  on  record. 
These  efforts  may  succeed  but  we  must  all  keep 
right  on  working. 


Natural  Milk  in  Connecticut 

D\IRY  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  have  formed  an  organization  to  furnish 
what  they  call  natural  milk  to  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Hartford.  They  take  the  name  Natural  Milk 
Association  of  Hartford  County.  All  told-  there  are 
already  about  200  members.  Some  of  them  with 
large  dairies  deliver  the  milk  direct  to  families 
in  routes  that  they  have  developed  in  the  city  and 
receive  23  cents  a  quart  for  milk  as  it  runs.  It 
probably  runs  above  4  per  cent  butter  fat.  Other 
members  of  the  association  with  smaller  dairies 
supply  certain  distributors,  who  gather  it  at  the 
farms,  and  pay  lO^t  cents  a  quart. 

These  dairymen  have  eliminated  the  cost  and  ob¬ 
jection  of  pasteurization,  the  surplus  problem,  and 
dealers’  prices.  They  establish  their  own  high  qual¬ 
ity,  their  own  regulations,  and  make  their  own  prices 
for  their  product.  They  test  the  cows,  keep  them 
clean  and  healthy.  They  allow'  nothing  to  get  into 
the  milk  while  they  are  milking,  see  to  it  that  the 
.attendants  are  clean  and  healthy,  bottle  the  milk 
promptly,  and  cool  it  at  once.  That  is  all.  Dr. 
W.  J.  Esten,  bacteriologist  of  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  says  such  milk  will  keep  in  good 
condition  for  four  days. 

The  second  annual  banquet  of  the  association  was 
held  at  Hotel  Garde,  Hartford,  on  the  evening  of 
March  23,  with  more  than  200  members  and  guests 
present.  Mr.  F.  E.  Duffy,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  acted  as  toastmaster.  The  speakers  were : 
Dr.  C.  P.  Bostford,  president  Board  of  Health ;  J.  M. 
Whittlesey,  Commissioner  of  Domestic  Animals; 
Dr.  G.  E.  Corwin,  State  Veterinarian ;  Thomas 
F.  Flannigan,  inspector  Board  of  Health:  Thomas 
Holt,  Dairy  Commissioner;  Prof.  B.  G.  Southwick, 
Farm  Bureau;  Dr.  W.  J.  Esten,  bacteriologist,  and 
John  J.  Dillon,  New  York.  When  these  speakers 
got  through,  it  seemed  that  there  was  little  more 
that  could  be  said  about  milk.  Dr.  Esten  does  not 
like  to  pasteurize  milk  because  the  process  destroys 
the  vitamin  C,  which  prevents  scurvy,  but  if  his  talk 
on  the  value  of  natural  milk  could  be  heard  by  the 
consuming  public  generally,  which  means  about 
115,000,000  people  in  this  country,  the  consumption 
of  milk  ought  to  be  increased  at  least  500  per  cent. 
It  was  not  exaggerated ;  but  it  reflected  his  30-year 
study  of  milk  and  was  exhaustive.  President  Duffy 
tersely  expressed  the  ideal  of  the  movement.  He 
said  when  milk  gets  dirty  something  must  be  done 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  dirt,  but  the  idea  of 
the  Natural  Milk  Association  is  to  make  it  clean 
and  keep  it  clean  through  to  the  consumer.  It  was 
said  that  27  per  cent  of  the  Hartford  supply  is 
natural  milk. 


February  Milk  Prices 


NET  cash  prices  for  February  for  3  per  cent  milk 
were:  Sheffield  Farms  Producers,  $2.00; 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association  $2.21 ; 
Model  Dairy  Company,  $2.5S.  Pool  deductions  were 
17  cents,  making  the  gross  price  $2.3S. 

The  League  figures  for  February  are  as  follows: 


Class  1 
Class  2A 
Class  2B 
Class  20 
Class  3A 
Class  3B 
Class  3C 
Class  4 A 
Class  4B 


047,505.70 

204.108.00 

34.740.57 

15.258.52 

105.5S1.01 

11.070.36 

5.010.11 

13,197.02 

234.31 


X$2.S0  : 
X  2.10  : 
2.20  : 
2.15  : 
2.00  : 
2.00  : 
2.00  : 
1.54  : 
1.795: 


:  $2,653,015.90 
:  617.S15.0S9 

:  76.429.25 

:  32,805.818 

:  211.163.82 

:  23.958.72 

:  10.020.22 

:  20,323.41 

420.5S6 


Total  ... 
At  gross  pi 


ice 


1,427. 705.50  $3.645,053. 777 

1,427,705.59  x$2.3S  =  3.307,039.304 


Unaccounted  for  February,  1026 . $  248.014.473 

Unaccounted  for  February,  1925 .  547/252Y9 

Unaccounted  for  February,  1924  .  539,991191 

The  amount  unaccounted  for  is  17.3  cents  per 
pound,  and  added  to  the  deduction  of  17  cents  for 
certificates  and  expenses  makes  a  total  of  34.3  cents. 

Compared  ’with  February,  1925,  there  was  a  loss 
of  2,S37  members,  30,786  reported  against  33,623 
last  year.  There  was  a  loss  in  volume  of  11,707,321 
lbs.  Last  year  the  pool  plants  sold  S5  per  cent  in 
Class  1,  and  the  dealers  62  per  cent  of  their  pooled 
milk  in  Class  1.  This  February  the  plants  sold  82 
per  cent  in  Class  1  and  the  dealers  66.4  per  cent. 

Borden’s  price  for  milk  for  February,  1915,  and 
1916,  when  their  authority  to  make  the  price  was 
undisputed,  was  $1.65  per  100  lbs.  The  price  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  1916  fight  with  the  dealers  was  $2.15 
for  February,  1917.  Irving  Fisher,  the  economist 
of  Yale  University,  estimates  the  present  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  as  compared  with  prewar  value 
at  61  cents.  Consequently  to  equal  the  1915-16  price 
we  should  have  had  $2.70  this  February.  To  equal 
the  1917  price,  it  should  be  $3.52  in  February,  1926. 
If  dairymen  who  have  a  record  of  the  cost  of  their 
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supplies  and  home  needs  in  1915-16,  will  estimate 
the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  it  took  then  to  buy 
them,  and  then  estimate  the  amount  of  milk  re¬ 
quired  to  buy  the  same  quality  of  the  same  supplies 
at  these  prices,  they  will  probably  find  on  the  aver¬ 
age  that  even  at  our  estimate  of  $3.52  for  milk, 
the  supplies  cost  more  in  quarts  than  they  did  ten 
and  eleven  years  ago.  This,  then,  is  the  value  of 
milk  based  on  cost  of  production  and  an  exchange 
value.  To  compare  prices  now  with  prices  then  is 
misleading  and  futile.  Now  $3.52  is  no  better  than 
$2.15  in  1917.  It  is  the  present  value  of  milk.  Let 
us  go  out  to  get  it. 


Story  of  a  Milk  Bootlegger 

TTARRY  DANZIGER,  long  a  figure  in  the  New 
X  lYork  City  milk  trade,  was  arrested  last  week 
as  the  alleged  head  of  the  bootleg  milk  syndicate- 
As  the  story  goes  in  the  city  press,  Danziger  in¬ 
duced  a  considerable  number  of  milk  dealers  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  had  connections  with  the  Board  of 
Health  that  made  it  easy  for  him  to  protect  them 
in  selling  adulterated  and  bootleg  milk  in  violation 
of  law,  and  to  pay  him  two  cents  a  can  for  the 
alleged  protection.  His  revenue  is  given  by  him¬ 
self  as  $1,500  a  week,  but  estimated  to  be  very 
much  more.  His  followers  w'ere  accustomed  to  hold¬ 
ing  occasional  banquets,  and  one  of  them  is  said  to 
ha\e  cost  $S0  a  plate.  With  apparent  innocence, 
the  news  story  says  that  his  pretense  of  “pull”  with 
the  Health  Department  convinced  the  dealers  and 
permitted  him  to  carry  on  operations  for  two  years 
without  suspicion. 

The  truth  is  Danziger’s  alleged  bootlegging  of 
milk  and  cream  into  New  York  was  exposed  nearly 
a  year  ago  by  Harold  G.  Aron,  of  the  Republican 
Club,  and  his  alleged  operations  and  “rake-offs” 
have  been  subjects  of  comment  throughout  the  trade 
for  much  more  than  a  year.  He  was  credited  with 
being  the  advance  agent  of  bootleg  cream  from  the 
M  est  at  50  cents  a  can.  If  no  “suspicion”  of  his 
doings  reached  official  circles  during  all  this  time, 
the  leaks  between  the  city  officials  and  the  milk 
trade  must  be  sealed  tight.  Aside  from  the  city 
trade  circles,  suspicions  came  to  us  all  the  way  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


Just  Where  Does  He  Stand 

Over  here  in  Connecticut  we  are  watchina-  with 
great  interest  the  fight  of  common  sense  over  the  other 

%ZLaS  rta^d  by  -your  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society.  In  Connecticut  we  have  learned  from  many 
sad  experiences  that  consolidation  of  schools  is  some¬ 
thing  like  Burns  that  “Best  laid  plans  o’mice  and  men 

For  promis“edTors.”  “S  n°Ueht  but  grie£  and  I>ai" 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  statement  in  vour  March 
27  issue  “and  though  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange 
was  present  lie  made  no  effort  to  reply.”  Was  he  ilP 
Was :  h.  speckle*,?  If  he  was  not,  then  why  would 
not  Ins  Grange  flock  be.  justified  in  seeing  to  it  that  he 
had  something  to  say  in  behalf  of  rural  school  bills ’ 
The  Master  is  the  same  Master  of  1023,  and  in  that 
year  he  was  silent  on  this  same  question.  If  you  can 

ofUnhw  why  MlV  Str,ivin»s  stands  as  the  leader 

of  ab°nt  900  Granges  when  he  attends  the  annual  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  national  body,  but  appears  to  abdicate  his 
privileges  and  obligations,  when  rural  school  bills  are 
before  the  Assembly,  you  will  likely  do  the  entire  order 
a  good  turn.  If  you  cannot  readily  do  that,  would  you 
,.w  .  nS  to  ask  Mr.  S.  i-.  Strivings  to  do  it  for  him¬ 
self — m  the  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker? 
Does  Mr.  Strivings  hold  any  public  o'ice  that  would  be 
endangered  by  his  active,  instead  of  passive,  leader- 
ShiP  •  ,  ,  G.  WARREN  DAVIS 

vy  e  have  already  extended  an  invitation  to  Mr. 
Strivings  to  explain  his  position  on  this  school  bilk 
Many  Patrons  of  the  Grange  joins  us  in  this,  but 
thus  far  no  answer  has  come.  Mr.  Strivings  was  at 
Albany  attending  the  school  bill  hearing — apparently 
in  excellent  health.  Three  prominent  members  of  the 
Grange  spoke  and  claimed  definitely  that  the  members 
of  the  order  supoort  the  Joiner  bills.  Mr.  Strivings 
must  have  heard  them,  but  he  remained  silent.  We  are 
told  on  good  authority  that  Mr.  Strivings  is  working 
against  the  passage  of  these  bills.  Various  newspapers 
state  that  he  has  written  letters  ag.  hast  them.  When 
it  comes  to  expl  ining  his  positkn  he  seems  to  be 
affected  with  pen  palsy.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Davis  that 
it  would  “do  the  entire  order  a  good  turn”  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Strivings.  We  offer  him  space  for  an  explana¬ 
tion. 


The  Great  Milk  Problem 

Milk  is  a  commodity  of  commerce,  subject  to  the 
principles  and  laws  governing  other  commodities  as 
far  as  price  is  concerned.  The  market  will  absorb  a 
limited  quantity  at  a  very  high  price  and  a  larger 
quantity  at  lesser  price,  continuing  downward  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  cost  of  production  where  a  final 
point  of  saturation  is  reached.  This  is  adjudged  to  be 
true  of  all  commodities.  The  only  milk  problem  for 
producers  to  consider  is  to  balance  production  to  that 
amount  that  the  market  will  absorb  at  price  to  give 
such  a  profit  over  cost  of  production  that  men  will 
continue  to  produce  milk,  and  the  consumer  is  just  as 
much  interested  in  securing  such  a  condition  as  the 
producer  is,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 

Prof.  Warren  tells  us  that  we  have  lost  some  thous¬ 
ands  of  dairy  cows  in  the  past  few  years.  He  did 
not  so  far  as  I  noted  tells  us  that  mortgage  fore- 
( Con  tin ued  on  Page  655) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


To  April 

March  went  capering  up  the  hill 

As  you  came  sauntering  down. 

You  did  not  look,  for  your  eyes  were  dim, 
And  so  you  failed  to  notice  him, 

As  he  left  the  misty  town. 

Then  I  heard  you  tap  at  my  window- 
pane, 

And  your  tears  fell  thick  on  the  glass ; 
You  shook  my  casement  again  and  again. 
But  I  knew  your  mood  would  pass. 

For  I  glimpsed  the  sash  around  your 
waist ; 

’Twas  a  rainbow,  softly  shining, 

And  the  clouds  that  made  your  gown 
were  placed 

To  show  a  silver  lining. 

— May  Barling  Street  in 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipe  for  measure  cake,  which  was 
printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  more  than  CO 
years  ago :  One  teacup  butter,  two  tea¬ 
cups  sugar,  beaten  to  a  cream,  four 
eggs,  a  pint  of  flour,  nutmeg  to  taste. 
We  think  it  would  be  a  good  cake,  rather 
on  the  order  of  pound  cake. 

* 

The  following  is  a  favorite  recipe  for 
lemon  pudding :  Cream  together  one 
cup  sugar  and  two  tablespoons  butter. 
Now  add  two  beaten  egg  yolks  and  two 
tablespoons  flour,  1%  cups  milk,  then 
the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon. 
Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  fold  in. 
Set  the  pudding  dish  in  a  pan  of  water 
and  bake  45  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Serve  cold.  It  is  a  delicious  pudding ; 
does  not  need  a  sauce. 

Here  is  a  very  useful  suggestion : 

“Would  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  be  interested 
in  the  budgets  of  farm  women?  Would 
you  ask  them  how  they  plan  their 
household  expenditures?” 

We  know  that  household  budgets  are 
quite  difficult  to  plan  in  a  farm  home, 
because  the  income,  and  consequent 
housekeeping  expenses,  vary  from  sea¬ 
son  to  season,  and  from  year  to  year. 
We  are  quite  sure  some  of  our  readers 
have  worked  out  a  satisfactory  plan,  and 
we  should  like  to  hear  their  views.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  a  budget  is  not  com¬ 
plete  if  articles  produced  by  the  farm 
are  not  properly  accounted  for.  The 
wife  of  a  dairy  farmer  in  New  York 
State  wrote  us  that  her  grocery  bill  was 
$50  to  $75  a  month,  her  family  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  man,  two  women,  and  four 
children.  This  seemed  to  us  a  large 
amount  for  groceries,  though  we  do  not 
know  anything  of  the  items  involved. 
The  farm  carried  no  pigs  or  hens,  so 
they  would  buy  eggs,  ham  or  bacon,  and 
they  also  bought  all  their  butter,  none 
being  made  on  the  farm.  It  may  be 
that  this  grocery  bill  included  some 
meats. 


“Some  Punkins” 

My  last  year’s  Hubbards,  raised  (or 
rather  “self-raising,”  like  the  patent 
flours)  on  a  bit  of  ground  where  an 
old  horse-barn  had  stood,  were  so  num¬ 
erous,  large  and  fine  that  we  have 
found  many  ways  of  using  them.  Cook¬ 
ing  is  usually  done  in  the  oven:  the 
squash  cut  in  halves,  or  in  smaller 
pieces,  seeds  and  fibre  removed,  invert¬ 
ed  in  a  pan  with  just  enough  water  to 
prevent  buying,  and  baked  for  two 
hours,  or  until  the  rind  will  cut  like 
card-board,  and  the  flesh  is  sweet,  dry 
and  mellow.  It  is  then  ready  to  be 
mashed  or  put  through  a  vegetable 
press,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  peppc-r 
and  butter  if  it  is  to  be  eaten  with 
meat,  or  “according  to  taste”  if  one 
has  other  operations  in  view. 

Perhaps  our  favorite  dish  is  squash 
pudding,  made  as  follows :  tine  cup 
of  squash,  one  pint  whole  milk,  one 
egg.  two  tablespoons  brown  sugar,  a 
generous  handful  of  seedless  raisins, 
a  bit  of  salt,  and  a  spicy  seasoning  of 
ginger  combined  with  either  cinnamon 
or  nutmeg.  Bake  until  firm,  in  a  deep 
dish  set  in  water,  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Squash  pie  is  made  by  the  same  rule; 
and  by  the  way,  if  you  have  never 
eaten  squash  pie  topped  off  with  honey 
and  whipped  cream,  you  have  missed 
one  of  the  delights  that  make  Hub¬ 
bards  “some  punkins.” 

Squash  muffins  are  fat  and  golden — 
they  make  a  hearty  addition  to  the 
breakfast  fare,  or,  with  syrup,  a  sub¬ 


stantial  dessert  for  kmcheon  or  sup¬ 
per.  To  make  them,  sift  1*4  cups  of 
flour  with  four  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one 
tablespoon  of  sugar.  Add  %  cup  of 
milk  to  one  cup  of  sifted  squash,  with 
one  beaten  egg  and  cne  tablespoon 
melted  shortening;  a  dusting  of  cinna¬ 
mon  gives  a  pleasant  flavor.  Bake  in 
muffin  pans,  in  a  hot  oven.  For  dessert, 
or  the  children's  lunch-box,  I  often 
add  raisins  or  dates.  Squash  is  a 
starchy  vegetable  and  helps  to  fill  the 
place  of  potatoes,  now  that  these  are 
at  a  premium. 

Richness  of  hue  and  flavor,  and  a 
certain  melting  texture  are  imparted 
to  cornbread  or  to  old-fashioned  ginger¬ 
bread  by  the  addition  of  \\  cup  of 
squash  to  an  ordinary  “batch”  of  eith¬ 
er.  And  for  afternoon  tea,  what  dain¬ 
tier  than  nuggets,  as  large  as  an  Eng¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


304.  Dress  With 
Godets.  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust 


317.  Slip-on  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  40-in.  material 
with  1  yd.  18-in. 
contrasting.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


measure.  Size  36 
requires  4  yds.  40- 
in.  material  with 
2%  yds.  of  ribbon. 
Twenty  cents. 


323.  Dress  for  Tots. 
Cut  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
30-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


311.  —  Afternoon 

Frock.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38, 

40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3 '4  yds. 
40-in.  material  with 
Vj  yd.  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


lish  walnuts  and  as  yellow  as  sun¬ 
shine? 

Nuggets. — 14  cap  butter,  six  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  two  tablespoons  honey 
or  karo  syrup,  one  cup  sifted  squash, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  Vi  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  %  teaspoon  grated  orange 
peel,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  i  V2  cups  flour. 
Beat  thoroughly,  break  off  small  pieces, 
roll  in  balls  aud  bake  in  a  moderate 

oven.  RACHEL  F.  DAHLGREN. 

Silk  Shades  on  Acetylene 
Lamp 

Regarding  silk  shades  on  acetylene 
lamps,  we  have  been  using  acetylene  gas 
for  nearly  four  years,  and  much  enjoy 
our  pretty  lamp  with  its  colorful  silk 
shade.  There  is  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  scorch.  It  is  made  over  a  wire  frame 
specially  made  for  all  sorts  of  gas  for 
lights,  and  has  a  large  open  top.  These 
frames  can  be  purchased  in  our  city’s 
large  department  stores  where  a  splendid 
variety  of  sizes  and  shapes  may  be  found. 
While  we  do  not  do  our  chores,  nor  go 
visiting  with  this  lamp  lighted,  I  have 
no  fear  of  fire  in  using  it.  A  buckeye. 


German  Onion  Cake 

For  German  onion  cake,  take  the  same 
dough  as  for  coffee  cake.  Roll  out  into 
pans,  peel  and  slice  onions,  and  lay  them 
on  top,  just  as  you  do  apples,  for  apple 
cake.  A  coal  stove  is  better  to  bake  it 
than  gas,  as  the  onions  take  a  long  time 
to  get  soft.  Put  sugar  and  cinnamon 
on  top.  The  fresher  the  onions  are  the 
better  the  cake  will  be.  j.  A.  s. 


A  hairpin  tells  the  story 


THIS  unusual  test  demonstrates  conclusively  the 
intense  heat  of  the  Nesco  burner. 


A  hairpin  inserted  in  a  potato  and  placed  over  a  Nesco 
burner  glows  red  hot  in  an  instant.  It  is  this  intense 
heat,  so  necessary  for  perfect  cooking  results  that  has 
won  the  endorsement  of  thousands  of  women  and  made 
Nesco  nationally  known  as  the  Gas  Cooking  Oil  Stove. 
For  though  it  burns  kerosene,  Nesco  cooks  with  gas. 


It  lights  like  an  ordinary  oil  stove  but  quickly  develops 
that  intensely  hot  blue  gas  flame  that  strikes  and 
spreads  directly  against  the  base  of  the  cooking  utensil. 
A  clean  flame.  No  smoke.  No  soot.  No  smell. 
Economical,  too.  A  Nesco  burner  will  cook  24 
hours  on  a  single  gallon  of  fuel. 


And  with  its  better  cooking  results  Nesco  brings  to 
farm  homes  the  beauty,  cleanliness  and  work-reduc- 
ing  features  of  a  city  gas  range. 


Go  to  your  dealer  and  see  it.  Note  its  graceful  colo- 
nial  lines,  its  pleasing  colors,  its  smooth,  easily  cleaned 
surfaces,  its  extra  shelf  room.  Have  him  demonstrate 

the  burner — over  a  million  of  which 
are  in  use;  the  patented,  long-last- 
ing  Rockweave  Wick  that  requires 
no  cutting  and  cleans  by  burning. 

Then  have  him  send  a  Nesco  to 
your  kitchen  and  see  for  yourself 
how  this  new  day  gas  cooking 
oil  stove  solves  your  every  cook¬ 
ing  problem. 


The  intense  heat  of  a  gas 
stove  burner  is  due  to  the 
flame  striking  and  spread¬ 
ing  under  the  entire  base 
of  cooking  utensils. 


So  also  the  blue-gas  flame 
of  the  Nesco  Burner  strikes 
and  spreads  under  the  en¬ 
tire  base  of  the  utensil, 
producing  an  intense  gat 
flame  cooking  heat. 


Advertising  Dept.,  425  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Branches  at  :  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Granite  City,  Ill.,  St. 
Louis,  NewOrleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore. 

Licensed  Canadian  Manufacturers  :  Dominion  Stove  and 
Foundry  Company,  Penetanguishene,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Nesco’s  patented  Rock- 
weave  Wick  of  wire 
woven  asbestos.  Non¬ 
burning.  No  trimming. 
Flexible.  Long  lasting. 


OIL  COOK  STOVE 

With  the  Blue  Gas  Contact  Flame 


Ufa* 


National  Enameling  Sl  Stamping  Co.,  Inc.,  425  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Send  me  the  Ten  Day 
Money  Backj  Trial  Plan 
and  booklets  “Gas  Cook¬ 
ing  With  An  Oil  Stove” 
and  “What  Women  Say". 

. .  ' 


Name _ 

Address _ 

Your  Hardware 
Dealer’s  Name  . 


a®* 
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First  Quality  Bathroom  Outfit 

Coi 


This  modern,  attractive  outfit  is  strictly 
high-grade  throughout.  It  is  guaranteed  as 
such.  Regular  sizes.  Even  your  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed.  Erice  quoted  includes  free  delivery. 

Freight  Paid  on  All  Smyth-Despard  Products 

On  orders  amounting  to  $1  O  or  over 

PITCHER  SPOUT  PUMP,  a  most  popular  and 
serviceable  kitchen  pump  for  wells  or  cisterns 
20  ft.  deep  or  less.  Revolving  top;  handle 
turns  In  any  direction.  Strong  and  well-made. 
Self -drained.  Tapped  in  base  ^  j  OS 


to  receive  iron  pipe,  only 

PIPF  guaranteed  new,  absolutely  A/%  <%  ft 
1  11  fc  highest  grade.  3  sizes— only 
SAVE  ONE-THIRD -Get  Wholesale  Prices 
with  the  Smyth-Despard  FREE  CATALOG, 
"n  heating  and  plumbing  supplies,  water  systems,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  on  all 
products.  Freight  prepaid. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  COMPANY, 7-13  Hubbell  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOLT  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DQ  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


s 


ell  My  Candy  &  Gum 


I  need  an  agent  to  sell  my  Candy,  Chewing  Gum  and 
Mints.  Large  variety.  Everybody  will  buy  from  you.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Samples  free.  Write  today. 

Milton  Gordon.  1414  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  0.  Dept.  1095 


HOOKED  RUGS 

Send  for  free  lists  showing 

23  illustrations  of  Patterns  of  Hooked 
Rugs  stamped  on  burlap.  1  want  to 
buy  old  Hooked  Rugs,  Do  you  know 
of  any  for  sale? 

R.  W.  BURNHAM,  R.  N. 

Ipswich  Rug  Supplies  Mass. 


IUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKER 

CATALOG  FREE 

(Either  pin  shown  made  with  any  3  letters  and 
Wigures  I  or  2  colors  enamel.  Silver  plate  25? 
ea.  52.50  dot.  Steriino  ailver.  ♦0?  ea_  54.00  dot. 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO 

645  Bastian  Bldg Rochester,  N  Y. 


KeepMusterole 

on  the  6ath-room  shelf 

Years  ago  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  was  the  favor* 
ite  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  colds  on  the  chest 
and  sore  throat. 

It  did  the  work,  but  was  sticky  and 
messy  and  burned  and  blistered. 

Musterole  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
mustard  plaster,  without  the  blister. 

Keep  this  soothing  ointment  on  your 
bathroom  shelf  and  bring  it  out  at  the 
first  cough  or  sniffle,  at  rheumatism’s 
first  warning  tingle. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  with 
the  blister  and  sting  taken  out,  Mus¬ 
terole  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes 
to  the  seat  of  trouble. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Jars  &  Tubes 


better  than  a  MUSTARD  plaster 


American  Fruits 


THE  CONFIDENCE  CORNER 


Arranging  a  Simple 
Wedding 

Our  youngest  daughter  is  expecting  to 
be  married  before  long,  and  would  like  to 
be  married  at  borne,  but  our  home  is  very 
small.  Can  I  serve  the  meal  on  trays, 
and  is  it  necessary  to  set  a  table  for  the 
bridal  couple  and  attendants?  We  can 
only  have  the  immediate  relatives.  Who 
should  meet  his  people  on  their  arrival? 
After  ceremony,  who'  offers  congratula¬ 
tions  first,  is  it  the  bride’s  parents?  Is 
it  necessary  to  send  a  note  of  invitation 
to  each  of  the  bridegroom's  brothers  and 
sisters  (as  they  are  all  home)?  Please 
give  me  some  form  to  go  by.-- 

UOilEKEEPING  MOTHER. 

It  is  entirely  proper  to  serve  the  wed¬ 
ding  collation  to  the  guest's  as  they  sit 
about  the  rooms,  and  H li is  is  very  often 
done,  the  bridal  party  being  served  First, 
but  just  .dike  the  rest.  A  family  wedding 
in  a  small  home  Would  not  be  very  for¬ 
mal  in  any  case,  but  even  where  a  city 
caterer  ,  serves  the  refreshments  it  as 
commonly  done  in  this  way,  what  is  called 
a  “stand-up”  affair.  In  a  small  home 
wedding  no  doubt  all  the  guests  would 
be  seated,  but  in  a  fashionable  “crush” 
many  may  have  to  stand  and  manage 
their  plates  or  cups  of  coffee  as  best  they 
can.  The  menu  should  be  planned  care¬ 
fully  so  that  it  may  be  served  witliout 
confusion,  and  if  there  is  no  outside  help 
each  one  who  assists  should  be  well 
drilled  beforehand.  If  chicken  salad  or 
chicken  patties  form  the  main  dish  each 
portion,  put  on  the  plate  in  the  kitchen 
or  butler’s  pantry,  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  roll  or  thin  bread  and  butter  sand¬ 
wiches,  and  the  person  serving  cups  of 
coffee  should  be  followed  immediately  by 
one  with  cream  and  lump  sugar.  Do 
not  serve  rich,  sticky  layer  cakes;  they 
are  always  awkward  when  guests  are  not 
seated  at  the  table.  Caterers  usually 
serve  little  cakes  in  great  variety,  which 
are  convenient  to  handle.  An  ordinary 
simple,  menu  for  such  a  collation  would 
be  chicken  bouillon,  chicken  salad,  ice 
cream  with  little  cakes,  and  coffee.  The 
bouillon,  made  from  the  soup  in  which 
the  chickens  for  the  salad  were  boiled, 
would  be  served  in  cups,  with  some 
saltines  or  other  small  crackers  by  the 
side.  This  would  be  followed  by  the 
chicken  salad,  then  the  ice  cream  and 
cake.  Salted  nuts  would  be  offered  with 
the  salad ;  it  is  convenient  to  have  little 
paper  cases,  like  little  pleated  cups  to 
put  nuts  in;  these  are  very  cheap,  and 
many,  people  do  not  like  to  get  their  salted 
nuts  in  the  salad  dressing. 

The  bride’s  parents  should  meet  the 
bridegroom’s  people  on  their  arrival.  The 
bride  is  not  expected  to  be  visible  until 
she  enters  the  room  for  the  ceremony. 

Usually  the  officiating  minister  is  the 
first  to  offer  congratulations,  followed  by 
those  close  at  hand.  Where  there  are 
many  young  people  there  is  usually  a 
scramble  to  kiss  the  bride,  which  pre¬ 
vents  any  formality. 

Where  it  is  a  small  wedding,  without 
engraved  invitations,  the  bride  writes 
little  informal  notes  of  invitation  to  her 
friends.  There  is  no  set  form,  but  she 
might  write  to  her  fiance’s  mother  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

“Dear  Mrs.  Smith  :  You  know  Jim  and 
I  are  to  be  married  at  my  home  on 
Wednesday,  April  21,  at  eight  in  the 
evening.  I  hope  you  and  Mr.  Smith  will 
be  present,  and  also  Jim’s  brothers  and 
sisters.  With  kindest  regards, 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“Mary  Brown.” 

While  not  obligatory,  it  would  be  well 
to  write  a  little  note  to  the  oldest  brother 
and  oldest  sister,  something  like  this : 
“Dear  Harold :  You  know  Jim  and  I 
are  to  be  married  at  my  home,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  21.  at  eight 
o’clock.  Of  course,  we  expect  you  and 
William  to  be  with  us. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Mary  Brown.” 

A  friendly  note  to  the  elder  sister 
should  include  younger  ones,  all  very  in¬ 
formally,.  but  it  prevents  anyone  from 
feeling  slighted,  and  the  same  idea  should 
be  carried  out  in  writing  to  other  rela¬ 
tives.  When  this  courtesy  is  observed, 
no  one  can  fell  “touchy” ;  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  seems  to  cast  such  a  damper  on 
a  wedding  party  as  a  relation  who  feels 
slighted,  and  won’t  mix  with  the  others. 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  SI., N.Y. 


Two  Household  Helps 

Ring  for  Towels. — If  no  ring  is  handy 
to  sew  upon  towels,  holders,  etc.,  a  heavy 
cord  sewed  to  the  edge  in  form  of  a  ring 
will  take  no  longer  to  make  than  an  or¬ 
dinary  loop,  but  save  effort  in  hanging 
up.  Buttonhole  stitch  it  all  around  with 
twine  and  it  will  be  firm. 

For  Dark  Corners. — A  good  sturdy 
flashlight  is  a  help  to  any  housekeeper, 
whether  her  house  be  lighted  with  kero¬ 
sene  or  electricity.  To  poke  into  dark- 
closets,  clothes  presses,  attics,  it  is  in¬ 
valuable  where  a  lamp  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  and  a  lantern  a  time  killer  to 
light.  Again,  to  examine  fussy  viands 
baking  in  the  oven,  the  flashlight  is  a 
joy  to  manipulate,  l.  l.  trott. 


of  the  fton»e 


a  beautiful 
porcelain  enamel 

STEWART  RANGi 

The  Most 
Important 


to  the  Bride! 


Gift 


A  Range  for  a  LIFETIME  of  Good  Meals! 

A  Range  that  adds  wonderfully  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
Kitchen ! 


A  Range  that  will  save  fuel — that  is  easy  to  operate  and  Best 
of  All — that  will  cook  and  bake  perfectly. 


Beautiful  Gray  Porcelain  Enamel  Finish  that  is  so 

Easy  to  Keep  Clean  and  Never  Requires  Blacking 

Also  in  the  regular  finish  if  preferred.  There  are  many 
models  for  you  to  select  from — with  or  without  reservoirs  as 
desired. 


RANGES 


are  unusually  well  built,  with  big,  roomy  ovens,  large  fire 
boxes,  EXTRA  heavy  castings  and  grates,  and  are  especially 
fine  for  farm  homes.  They  bake  and  cook  perfectly  with 
either  coal  or  wood.  The  NEW  192<3  MODELS  include 
EVERY  latest  improvement. 

Built  with  94  years  of  Range-making  experience,  these  Ranges 
are  more  efiieient  and  more  beautiful  than  ever  before. 

And  there’s  a  Style,  a  Size  and  a  Trice  to  meet  every  re¬ 
quirement. 


tive  these  new  Ranges  are. 


FULLER  &  WARREN  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  STEWART  Stoves,  Ranges 
and  Furnaces  Since  1832. 


Name  . 
Address 


Clip,  fill  out  and  mail  this  Blank 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  witliout 
cost  your  SPECIAL  GROUP  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  your  NEW  TYPE  of 
(  )  Furnaces  (  )  Ranges  (  )  Super- 

Heaters  and  Heating  Stoves. 


Your  local  dealer  can 
promptly  get  from  a  nearby 
CRAN  e  branch  any 


CRAN 


VALVES  *  FITTINGS 

plumbing  fixtures,  water 
system,  or  softeners.  See  him 
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Lowest  Cost  Milk  Ration 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 
Plus  Protein  Concentrates 


Your  Cows  Will  Produce  More 
A  Big  Saving  In  Feed  Costs 

Read  this  letter  from  R.  L.  Swanson  &  Son:— 


HERSEY  MEADOW  FARM 
R.  L.  Swanson  &  Son, 

Auburn,  Rhode  Island  January  13,  1926 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company: 

About  six  months  ago  one  of  your  salesmen  called  and  advised  a 
home  mixed  ration  with  SUGARED  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  a  base, 
which  has  averaged  to  save  me  eight  dollars  per  ton. 

My  milk  production  has  increased,  feeding  this  ration  and  the  cows 
are  in  excellent  condition.  The  appearance  of  the  cows’  hair  and  skin 
has  improved  since  we  started  feeding  this  ration — due  to  the  molas¬ 
ses  in  SUGARED  SCHUMACHER  FEED. 

My  grain  ration  is  composed  of: 


2  parts  Cottonseed  43  % 
2  “  Bran 


2  parts  Gluten  Feed 

4  “  SUGARED  SCHUMACHER  FEED 


(Signed)  R.  L.  Swanson  &  Son 


Lowest  Cost  — Greatest  Production  —  Least  Labor 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  supplies  your  cows  with  all  the  requirements  for  bodily  mainte¬ 
nance  and  also  adds  to  the  food  value  of  your  high  protein  feeds  by  adding  to  their  palatability 
and  enriching  their  mineral  content. 

Let  Sugared  Schumacher  help  you  reduce  the  cost  of  your  milk  production.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you. 


The  Quaker  Line  of 
Dairy  Feeds 

Boss  Dairy  Ration,  24%  Protein 
Big  Q  Dairy  Ration,  20  %  Protein 
Quaker  Dairy  Feed,  16%  Protein 


The  Quaker  Oafs  (ompany 

Address 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


TRADE-MARK 

REGISTERED 


Ho 

More 
SORE 
TEATS 

Eliminate  troubles  oi  the  udder  and  teat9, 
and  you  are  rid  oi  one  oi  the  constantly  oc- 
curing  causes  oi  6hort  milk  yield.  Bag  Balm 
has  solved  this  problem  on  thousands  oi 
iarms.  Once  used,  you’ll  never  be  without  it. 

For  most  cuts,  chaps  and  injuries  to  udder 
or  teats  Bag  Balm  effects  a  healing  between 
milkings.  This  iamou-  ointment  has  won¬ 
derful  power  oi  penetration  and  healing.  It 
is  compounded  especially  for  use  on  the  deli¬ 
cate  tissues  of  udder  and  teats.  For  all  inflam¬ 
mation,  caked  bag,  bunches,  cow  pox,  cracked 
teats,  teats  stepped  on,  etc.  the  relief  is  quick. 
Big  10-ounce  package,  60,.,  at  feed  dealers, 
general  stores,  druggists.  If  you  have  trouble 
getting  Bag  Balm  order  direct  from  us.  Book¬ 
let,  ‘  Dairy  Wrinkles,”  free  on  request. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


COST 


B  B  (BULL  BRAND)  Dairy 
Ration  eliminates  feeding 
troubles  and  makes  dairying 
profitable  and  pleasant. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCE  MORE 


1908— the  year  Taft  was  elected 
President,  saw  the  first  Hinman 
Milker.  Eighteen  years  have 
passed.  What’s  the  record? 

Each  year  more  Hinmans  put  to 
work.  Prize,  pedigreed  cows  milked 
with  it  for  records.  Certified  and 
Grade  A  milk  produced  regularly. 

Letters  from  dairies,  big  and  small, 

\  Hinman  Standard 

Simple!  Easy  to  clean. 
Picture  shows  every¬ 
thing  but  power.  The 
milker  with  the  greatest 
record  of  success. 


all  over  the  country,  telling  of  hard 
work  made  easy— much  valuable 
time  saved  — low  cost  —  dependable, 
daily  operation  —  profits  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

That’s  the  record  l  Get  a  Hinman 
and  you’ve  got  the  proved  milker! 
Use  it  and  you’ll  wonder  how  you 
got  along  without  its  wonderful 
every-day-in-the-year  help. 

Hinman  Electric 

The  Hinman  Milker  for  the  barn  supplied 
with  electric  current.  All  Hinman  proved 
advantages.  Milks  one  or  two  cows  as  de¬ 
sired.  Turn  the  switch — 
and  let  It  milk  ! 


Whether  it’s  the  Standard  or  the  Electric 
that  will  best  suit  your  needs,  write  for  infor¬ 
mation  thatwill  interest  you  as  adairyowner 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO, 
Fourth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

A  (rants!  No  other  milker  hu  a  record  like  the 
^  Hinman  for  aucceas.  satisfaction  and 

profit  to  It.  owner..  Few  opportunities  left.  Write  at  once 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Pasturing  Hogs  on  Alfalfa 

Help  is  scarce  and  I  want  to  change 
my  style  of  farming.  I  have  five  acres 
of  Alfalfa  which  I  would  like  to  pasture 
with  hogs.  When  is  the  right  time  to 
turn  hogs  into  Alfalfa?  How  many 
young  pigs  will  five  acres  support?  Is 
it  better  to  divide  the  lot,  letting  the 
hogs  eat  down  half  while  the  other  half 
is  recuperating?  I  would  rather  turn 
in  the  whole  five  acres  if  it  is  as  good. 
Would  it  be  all  right  to  put  in  seven 
acres  of  barley  which  is  next  to  the 
Alfalfa  lot,  and  turn  in  the  hogs  when 
the  barley  is  ripe.  Would  you  plant  the 
whole  seven  acres  to  barley  or  part  of 
the  seven  acres  into  some  other  crop? 
Will  seven  acres  of  barley  that  will  yield 
about  40  bu.  per  acre  be  enough  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  number  of  hogs  run  on  five 
acres  of  good  Alfala  ?  IIow  many  sheep 
will  one  acre  of  good  pasture  keep?  Will 
it  pay  to  pasture  a  good  Timothy  meadow 
that  will  cut  about  a  ton  and  a  half  per 
acre  to  sheep?  Are  there  any  crops  over 
in  the  Genesee  Valley  I  can  plant  to  pas¬ 
ture  sheep  to  finish  them  for  market? 
Livonia,  iN.  Y.  l.  p.  z. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  divide 
the  five-acre  Alfalfa  for  hog  pasture ; 
100  hogs  can  be  pastured  on  five  acres 
of  good  Alfalfa  besides  a  crop  of  hay.  I 
have  two  acre?  good  Alfalfa  and  had  75 
head  on  all  Summer,  and  I  made  a  fair 
crop  of  No.  1  hay  besides.  Of  course, 
the  hogs  had  an  acre  of  old  apple  orchard 
and  a  few  acres  of  Sweet  clover.  This 
year  ll  have  three  acres  of  rye,  three  acres 
of  Sweet  clover,  three-acre  field  corn,  one 
acre  old  apple  orchard,  and  two  acres 
good  Alfalfa.  I  have  nine  sows,  one  boar 
and  I  intend  to  put  all  in  with  their 
litters.  Rye  is  the  first  pasture,  and  on 
about  May  1  I  shall  shut  them  out  of  the 
rye  bill  dead  ripe,  when  they  may  eat 
the  grain.  By  this  time  (Mayl)  the 
Sweet  clover  and  Alfalfa  is  ready.  After 
the  grain  in  the  rye  field  is  all  cleaned 
up  the  corn  is  about  ready.  The  Alfalfa 
field  is  open  to  them  all  Summer,  as  well 
as  the  Sweet  clover,  but  with  the  rye  and 
corn  I  am  a  little  particular  when  they 
go  in  there.  Of  course,  I  feed  them  with 
corn,  tankage,  wheat  middlings,  etc.,  but 
I  figure  half  their  feed  they  find  in  the 
fields,  and  besides  this  exercise  gives  them 
thrift.  I  raise  two  litters  a  year,  and 
this  year  I  sell  hogs  for  $40.  Hogs  are 
my  best  single  money  crop. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  E.  bashore. 

Tubercular-testing  and 
Quarantine 

Cow  testing,  for  tuberculosis,  is  on  in 
this  town.  They  claim  to  have  over  90 
per  cent  signers.  In  one  family  I  know 
of  they  had  three  separate  signatures. 
In  this  particular  cases  the  two  oldest 
.sons  in  partnership  are  'buying  the  old 
homestead  from  their  father  who  lives 
in  town  and  does  no  farming  except  to 
hold  the  boys’  mortgage ;  still  all  three 
made  separate  signatures.  Another  sig¬ 
nature  came  from  a  family  owning  no 
cattle  except  one  calf  under  six  months 
old,  and  then  say  they  they  don’t  intend 
to  keep  any  cattle.  There  are  several 
other  signers  of  this  quality  I  could  cite. 
All  kinds  of  propaganda  have  been  usied 
to  obtain  signatures.  1.  Can  they  force 
me  to  test?  2.  Can  they  quarantine  me 
if  I  refuse  to  test?  3.  Can  I  order  them 
to  keep  their  quarantine  off  my  build¬ 
ings?  4.  Can  I  use  physical  force  to 
prevent  them  from  quarantining  my 
buildings?  5.  Can  I  destroy  any  quar¬ 
antine  they  might  put  up?  Can  they 
order  me  to  keep  my  milk  products  at 
home?  E.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

1.  A  recent  amendment  to  the  Farms 
and  Markets  law  changes  Section  76  to 
read  “whenever  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
in  a  town  shall  have  been  tuberculin 
tested,”  intend  of  “whenever  90  per  cent 
of  the  herds  have  been  subjected  to  the 
tuberculin  test.”  I  am  not  sure  whether 
this  amendment  has  yet  been  adopted, 
but  should  expect  it  to  be,  if  it  has  not. 
This  makes  the  number  of  owners  of 
cattle  immaterial  if  those  responsible  for 
the  cattle  place  90  per  cent  of  them 
under  test. 

2.  Yes.  under  the  above  mentioned  cir¬ 
cumstances,  you  can  be  forced  to  test 
your  cattle.  3.  The  Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets  at  Albany  can,  and 
doubtless  will,  quarantine  your  premises. 
The  quarantine  doesn’t  consist  of  a  card 
placed  upon  your  buildings,  but  in  the 
order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and 

I  Markets.  4.  You  cannot  control  the 
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Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  by 
physical  force.  You  cannot  destroy  a 
quarantine,  because  it  is  an  intangible 
thing  emanating  from  the  office  of  thie 
Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  at 
Albany.  5.  Yes,  they  can  order  you  to 
keep,  not  only  your  milk  but  all  of  your 
livestock  and  their  products  at  home. 

You,  your  neighbors  and  the  rest  of  the 
dairymen  of  the  State  permitted  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  law,  why  not  abide  by  it 


The  Great  Milk  Problem 

(Continued  from  Page  665) 
closures  accounted  for  quite  a  proportion 
of  the  loss.  It  is  unquestionably  true 
that  milk  prices  are  below  the  cost  of 
production  on  hundreds  of  farms  still.  It 
is  improbable  that  the  cost  of  production 
is  exactly  the  same  in  any  two  plants  for 
every  day  even  for  one  week.  In  those 
places  where  the  cost  is  greatest  the 
sheriff  is  gradually  closing  down  produc¬ 
tion.  The  problem,  balanced  production, 
will  eventually  be  reached  through  this 
process.  The  cost  of  this  process  is  very 
far-reaching.  The  loss  in  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  country,  the  uncertainty  of 
supply  for  the  consumer,  and  the  direct 
loss  to  the  producer  can  be  lessened  very 
much  by  a  common  sense  arrangement  to 
limit  and  vary  production  up  and  down 
to  fit  the  amount  that  the  market  will 
absorb  at  a  profitable  price.  Of  course 
there  are  many  difficult  factors  to  be 
controlled,  chief  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  if  a  profitable  price  be  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  the  farms  now  lying  idle  will  im¬ 
mediately  begin  producing.  Cattaragus, 
Chautauqua,  Allegany,  and  Wyoming 
counties  could  double  their  present  pro¬ 
duction  without  overstocking  the  idle 
farms.  J.  h.  nc  cluer. 

New  York. 


on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
March  29,  1926.  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all-  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford.  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilaekettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Pert  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.51% 

No.  3  white  oats  . 50% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . S8% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  .  .85% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $32.40 

Hard  W.  bran  .  32.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  3S.90 

White  hominy  .  31.40 

Yellow  hominy  .  30.90 

Gluten  feed  .  39.40 

Flour  middlings  .  34.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  37.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  40.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  50.90 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Recent  quotations  are:  Fine  strictly 
combing,  47  to  48c ;  fine  clothing,  41  to 
42c ;  half  blood  strictly  combing,  47  to 
48c;  half  blood  clothing,  42  to  43c; 
three-eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  47 
to  48c ;  one-fourth  blood  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  46  to  47c ;  low  one-fourth  blood 
strictly  combing,  44  to  45c ;  common  and 
braid,  41c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Winter  still  refuses  to  leave  us,  so  the 
produce  trade  has  to  be  careful  about 
the  handling  of  tender  crops.  There  is  a 
downward  tendency  in  butter,  potatoes 
and  a  few  other  things,  but  it  needs  a 
lot  of  warm  weather  to  start  southern 
crops  downward. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
quiet;  creamery,  42  to  47c;  dairy,  36 
to  39c;  storage,  33  to  34c;  common,  25 
to  30c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies, 
flats,  24  to  25c ;  longhorns,  25  to  26c. 
Limburger,  block,  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
active;  hennery,  30  to  35c;  State  and 
western  candled,  28  to  31c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  active  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  50  to  53e;  fowls,  25  to  35c;  chick¬ 
ens,  30  to  32c;  old  roosters.  20  to  22c; 
ducks,  32  to  34c;  geese,  25  to  2Sc.  Live 
poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  40  to  50c ; 
fowls,  27  to  35c;  chickens,  28  to  30c; 
ducks,  30  to  32e ;  geese,  23  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  quiet ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  King, 
Greening,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Baldwin, 
Gravenstein,  Russett,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  quiet ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.60;  State  and  Michigan,  130-Ib.  bag, 
$6.50  to  $6.75 ;  Cuban,  crate,  $5.25  to 
$5.75 ;  Jersey  sweets,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  California, 
crate,  $5.25  to  $6 ;  strawberries,  qt.,  55 
to  70c ;  cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  box,  $6 
to  $6.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  easy ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $9.50;  arrow,  $6.25 
to  $8.50;  white  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8;  me¬ 
dium,  $5.75  to  $6 ;  pea,  $5.35  to  $6. 
Onions,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  State  and  western,  100-lb.  bag, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$1.75. 

Vegetables,  liberal  supply ;  asparagus, 
crate,  $4  to  $7 ;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $11  to  $13 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c; 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2,  Florida,  hamp¬ 
er,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.45;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2; 
celery,  Florida,  hamper,  $3.75  to  $4.50; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  endive, 
Louisiana,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  lettuce, 
curly,  basket.  50  to  60c;  Iceberg,  crate, 
$3.75  to  $4.25;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to 
75c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  peas, 
Florida,  hamper.  $5  to  $6 ;  peppers, 
Florida,  box.  $6.50  to  $7  ;  pieplant,  south¬ 
ern,  box.  75c  to  $1;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.40; 
tomatoes,  southern,  carrier,  $7  to  $7.50 ; 
turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu.,  60  to  90c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  11  to  14c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  active ;  sugar,  lb.,  25  to  35c ;  syrup, 
new,  gal.,  $2.35  to  $2.50. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to 
$21;  rye  straw.  $12  to  $14;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $27.50 ;  middlings,  $27.50 ; 
red-dog,  $35 ;  cottonseed  meal.  $35.95 ; 
oilmeal,  $45.50 ;  hominy,  $28.75 ;  gluten, 
$36.15  ;  oat  feed,  $3S.75.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 


The  Modern  Milk  Goat 

It  is  two  years  since  we  bought  our 
first  milch  goat,  and  in  that  time  the  milk 
has  saved  the  lives  of  five  babies,  two 
small  children,  and  put  a  tuberculosis 
patient  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  stock  giving  milk,  1 
bought  a  young  doe,  sending  to  New 
York  for  her.  She  freshened  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  Soon  after  buying  the  first 
one  we  found  one  nearer  home  that  gave 
a  small  amount  of  milk.  My  daughter, 
who  was  under  weight,  drank  this,  and 
in  five  weeks  gained  five  pounds  in  weight. 
It  is  a  wonderful  help  in  cases  of 
aenemia.  A  lady  told  me  of  the  case  of 
a  man  in  Utah,  given  up  by  the  doctors, 
and  told  there  was  no  help  for  him.  A 
friend  advised  him  to  try  goat’s  milk 
and  to  go  up  in  the  mountains  where 
they  were  pastured  and  stay  with  them, 
saying  that  they  would  lie  near  him  and 
keep  him  warm ;  he  did  so,  drank  the 
milk  and  recovered  his  health. 

The  tuberculosis  patient  that  we  fur¬ 
nished  milk  for,  gained  in  weight  and 
also  in  vitality.  When  he  entered  the 
sanitarium  (to  which  he  had  made  appli¬ 
cation  before  trying  the  milk)  they  told 
him  that  he  was  in  the  best  condition  of 
any  patient  they  had  ever  received,  and 
if  he  had  kept  on,  would  not  have  needed 
to  enter  the  sanitarium.  The  first  baby 
we  furnished  milk  for,  had  convulsions 
brought  on  by  improper  feeding.  He  was 
about  a  year  old  and  had  been  fed  griddle 
cakes  and  other  hearty  food.  He  re¬ 
covered  speedily.  The  father,  a  Russian, 
rode  his  wheel  nearly  four  miles  each 
day  to  get  this  milk,  although  they  had  a 
coxv.  The  people  of  Europe  know  the 
value  of  goat’s  milk  much  better  than  we 
Americans,  but  the  value  of  the  goat 
and  her  product  is  coming  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  wherever  they  have  been  given  a 
trial.  The  second  baby  had  a  form  of 
indigestion ;  they  saw  improvement  the 
first  day  and  he  also  recovered  speedily. 
Then  a  very  serious  case  of  malnutrition 
needed  the  milk.  The  baby  was  nine 
weeks’  old  and  weighed  only  a  very  few 
ounces  more  than  when  she  was  born. 
The  mother  phoned  me  that  she  couldn’t 
get  her  baby  warm,  although  it  was  mid- 
Summer.  I  put  the  cherries  I  was  pit¬ 
ting  in  the  cellar,  called  a  taxi  and  went 
over  there.  I  never  saw  such  a  pitiful 
sight ;  it  reminded  me  of  pictures  I  had 
seen  of  the  famine  sufferers  of  India. 
The  mother  told  me  later  that  she 
thought  the  baby  was  dying  when  she 
phoned  me.  She  soon  began  to  gain  and 
is  now  a  healthy,  normal  child. 

The  doctor  who  knew  of  these  cases 
had  a  pair  of  twins  brought  to  him  for 
treatment.  They  were  much  the  same 
as  the  last  case,  malnutrition.  The  par¬ 
ents  in  both  cases  had  tried  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  brands  of  baby  food  on  the  market 
to  no  avail.  When  the  twins  were 
brought  to  us,  the  mother  said  :  “I  think 
it  is  too  late  for  this  one,  Mrs.  Betts” 

I  said,  “You  don’t  mean - ”  “Yes,  I 

do.”  And  my  daughter  thought  the  baby 
was  already  dead.  It  looked  ashy  and 
such  a  peculiar  pallor.  We  milked  one 
of  the  goats  and  fed  the  babies  and  the 
father  said  they  were  much  better  the 
next  morning.  They  were  nine  weeks’ 
old  and  had  gained  but  a  few  ounces  since 
they  were  born.  In  five  weeks’  time  they 
doubled  their  weight  on  the  goat’s  milk. 

East  Winter  two  children,  one  two 
and  the  other  four  years’  old.  though  in 
different  families,  had  intestinal  influ¬ 
enza,  and  in  both  cases  the  mothers 
thought  they  were  dying.  One  was  so 
low  she  had  kept  nothing  on  her  stomach 
from  Thursday  until  Monday  ,and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  milk,  diluted,  every  two  hours, 
was  all  they  could  give  her.  'She  showed 
improvement  at  once,  and  both  children 


recovered,  in  both  cases  the  parents  give 
the  credit  to  the  milk. 

It  is  highly  recommended  for  stomach 
trouble,  as  the  milk  i«  alkaline  in  its 
nature,  while  cow’s  milk  is  acid.  The 
cow’s  milk  forms  large  curds  after  en¬ 
tering  the  stomach,  while  goat’s  milk 
forms  tiny  flakes.  Its  composition  is  al¬ 
most  identical  with  human  milk,  and  al¬ 
most  invariably  agrees  with  infants,  even 
when  everything  else  fails. 

The  milk  goat  is  a  very  interesting 
and  intelligent  little  animal,  and  very 
cleanly  in  her  habits.  8he  will  not  eat 
anything,  no  matter  how  fond  of  it  she 
may  be,  if  a  person,  or  another  goat  has 
bitten  from  it.  They  are  not  expensive 
to  keep,  from  seven  to  eight  can  be  kept 
for  about  the  same  cost  as  one  cow. 
They  will  eat  most  kinds  of  weeds  and 
seem  to  need  some  element  in  many  of 
them,  especially  yellow  dock.  They  will 
leave  the  best  Alfalfa  hay  for  a  root  of 
dock.  MRS.  CLAUDIA  BETTS. 

Michigan. 


Carbolic  Acid  for  Chicks 

Some  time  ago  an  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bowel  trouble  in  baby  chicks  ad¬ 
vised  using  crude  carbolic  acid.  If  so, 
what  amount  to  day-old  chicks.  I  am 
able  to  buy  tablets  in  drugstore  for  this 
trouble.  Is  it  advisable  to  give  them 
this  as  a  preventive.  j.  w.  s. 

Quakertown,  Pa. 

I  have  never  recommended  giving 
chicks  carbolic  acid  as  a  preventive  of 
or  cure  for  diarrhea,  and  do  not  know 
how  it  should  be  given,  if  it  should  be 
given  at  all.  It  is  better,  I  think  to 
prevent  diarrhea  in  young  chicks  by 
proper  feeding  and  keeping  them  away 
from  the  contagion  of  white  diarrhea 
and  coccidiosis  the  two  most  prevalent 
diarrheal  diseases,  than  it  is  to  let  it 
occur  and  then  try  to  cure  it.  M.  b.  d. 


Laying  Mash 

Let  me  know  how  to  mix  up  a  good 
dry  mash  for  laying  hens.  I  feed  scratch¬ 
ing  feed,  100  lbs.  cracked  corn  and  25 
lbs.  oats.  How  much  would  you  advise 
me  to  feed  of  this  grain  to  300  birds 
per  day  ?  m.  R. 

Mildred,  Pa. 

You  may  make  up  a  good  laying  mash 
to  go  with  your  scratch  grain  by  mixing 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
middlings,  wheat  bran,  ground  heavy 
oats  and  meat  scrap.  If  you  like,  you 
may  add  another  part  of  gluten  feed. 
Most  poultrymen  keep  such  a  mash  dry 
before  their  hens  all  of  the  time,  feed¬ 
ing  it  from  hoppers  or  troughs  protected 
by  slats,  and  feed  scratch  grain  night  and 
morning.  The  amount  of  scratch  grain 
fed  should  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
hens  from  eating  about  an  equal  amount 
of  the  less  palatable  dry  mash  and  will 
probably  run  around  eight  quart  per  day 
for  each  100  fowls.  About  a  fourth  part 
of  this  should  be  fed  in  the  morning,  the 
rest  at  night,  giving  at  that  time  all  the 
hard  grain  that  the  hens  will  eat  be¬ 
fore  going  to  roost.  m.  b.  d. 


* 
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GUERNSEYS 

1 

GUERNSEYS— For  Sale 

14  Pure  Bred  Guernseys 

(1  Bull — 13  Females) 

16JHigli  Grade  Guernsey  Females 

(7  Cows — 9  Heifers) 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  118040 
(last  test — January  1926) 

For  pr  ices  and  particulars  apply  to 

R.  E.  MacMurchie,  Supt.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Peck 

Black  Maples  Perm  or  107  East  67th  St. 
Newtown,  Conn.  New  York  City 


PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

BROOKMEAD'S  MERMAID  won  10  First  Prizes,  5  Second 
Prizes,  1  Senior  and  1  Grand  Championship  at 
7  shows  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  1925. 

Bull  Calves  of  same  Breeding  at  reasonable  prices. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  ofTer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W,WA  DAIRY  FARM!.  !!  I.  up  it.,  rw,.,  r. 


For  Sale -Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds.  Nearby  springers, 
fresh  cows  open  and  bred  heifers.  Young  pure 
bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calve6  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 


herd.  Write  for  description  and  price: 

FHITZE.YN  FARMS  Pipersville,  Fa 


Sunnyisiclo  GUERNSEYS 

One  yearling  bull  sired  by  Maxim  of  Linda  Vista.  Two 
yearling  heifers  and  six  Fall  and  Winter  calves  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  breeding.  Accredited  herd. 

Ju*.  E.  van  Aletyne  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


Guernsey  Heifers  For  Sale  ILerevdeSdbhefrdbree^fe 

for  information.  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y. 


SWINE 

^Purebred  PIGS' 

CHESTERS  OR  DDROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs. 

6  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
C.O.D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size  -  Quality-  Breeding 

Big  type,  fast  growing  Chester  Whites  and  York¬ 
shire  crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 
Barrows,  boars,  sows. 

6-8  weeks  old . $7.00  each 

8-10  weeks  old .  7.50  eaeh 

Shoats,  3  months  old _ 10.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge 

for  crating.  WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  854 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  6  to  7  weeks  old  S6  25 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  *5.75  each,  good,  healthy  stock, 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers ;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  *7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D.,  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  M.  LUX,  806  Washington 
Street,  W  oburn.  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1416. 

DUROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed  - 

77  ,7  °  ,nK>  A11  “2  83  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merritteid,  N.  Y. 

DURQCS-Bred  Snw?  elmwood  farms 

UUIIUUU  DICU  0UW5  p.  O,  Box  15  Bradford,  N.Y. 

Duroc-Jersey  Swine  r^k waterfarm  y 

Pigs  'VIlite5  a“d  Berkshires.  Duroes,  6  wks.  old 

I'®?,* 4 *®°  each  !  7  wks.  old,  SS  each.  Pigs  are  ready 
to  ship.  If  you  will  not  return  our  crate  include  extra 
SI  (each  six  or  less  pigs.)  Rouse  Bros.,  Dushore,  Pa. 

0  1  G  J*eS.  Mar.  pigs.  Bred  from  Grand  Champion.  Big 
plilV  tyPf- Easy  feeding  stock.  $12.75  ea.  Unrelated. 

Pairs, $2o.  Order  now  to  ship  May  1st.  R.  HJLL,  Seneca  FsHs.N.!, 

DOGS 

For  Sale-™*  White  Scotch  Collie  sFp0^,-e  Pups 

Absolutely  all  white,  $50;  Sable  head  markings, 
$25  each.  Bred  from  beststoek obtainable.  Spayed 
temalesnrebest  dogs  lor  house,  stock  or  children 

Park  Hill  Kennels  New  fane,  N.Y. 

mi  I  IP  PUPPirC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
LULLIL  I  urri£a>  raised  stock;  natural  born 
_  .  _  ...  „  heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Bu  S6R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

ty.  Registered.  BOWDEN  OOI.LIK  Ft  itM  Ms„sneldfoi.i« 

Beautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind  Males 

U  Spay  females,  $10  each.  H.  IURD,  Thorndike,  Jlaiee 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 

r  kind.  Also  Pox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City?  l'«. 

Guardian  Airedales  ffiSe 

Age  2  months.  Males,  $35;  Females,  $15.  Also 
adult  stock  and  young  male  dogs  at  reasonable 
prices,  Intelligence,  stamina  and  sweet  disposition 
have  made  Guardian  Airedales  famous.  Address 

1  .  BRANDRETH  White  Birches  BEtHEL,  CONN. 

Airerlalpc  Puppies  and  brood  matrons.  Will  ship  C  O 

nireoaies  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.y! 

i  IREDXLE  PUPS  and  grown  Airedales.  Intelligent  and  easily 

H  trained.  Best  watchdog.  Esbenihsde  Turkey  Farm,  R0„ke,  P«. 

F emale  Red  COCKER  Spaniel 

U2  yrs,;  bred  to  best  hunting  cocker  in  Vermont 
Due  to  whelp  April.  First,  $40.  Red  Female,  7 
mos„  $15.  Cocker  Pups,  4  mos.  old,.  $15.  Hound 
Pups,  4  mos,,  $15.  0.  H.  RILEY  Franklin  Vermont 

GERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES 

Best  of  breeding.  Just  the  dog  for  your  farm 

D.  WATSON  ATKINSON  Wrightstown  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 

GERMAN  POLICE  REGISTERED  BITCHES 

Wolf  gray,  $25;  large  black,  $50.  Both  proven  breeders 
Registered  pups,  $25  to  $35;  Champion  bred. 

BURLEIGH  A.  JONES  Lakeport,  N*  II, 

CEMALE  FOX  TERRIER,  3  years,  guaranteed  as 
*  follows:  White,  with  tan  on  head.  Great  watch  dog  pet 
housebroke, clever,  No.lskunk andcoon  dog,  auto  broke* 
drives  cows  at  heels,  A  No. -1  on  woodchuck,  squirrel  mice 
and  rats.  Good  matron.  First  $40.  o.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

BEAUTIFUL  POLICE  PUPPIES 

formerly  known  as  the  German  Stock  Dog.  Priced  very 
reasonable,  considering  breeding.  GEO.  RAUCH 
Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm  freehold,  Greene  Co.,  N.Y* 

Male  ShpnarH  7  y?ars-  Good  cow  and  watch  dog.  Can’t 
IlldlC  OllCUdIU  be  beat  on  woodchuck  and  skunk.  First 

0.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

FOR  SALE-LLEWELLIN  and  ENGLISH  SETTERS 

Also  Maryland  bred  rabbit  hounds.  Sent  on  trial.  Pamph¬ 
let  free.  O.  K.  Kennels  Marydel,  Maryland 

Wanled-Pekeguese  Pup 

JOHN  H.  YOUNG  Pelham,  N.Y. 

Fntrlieh  or  Welsh  Shephards.  Natural  heelers.  Beau- 
Liignaii  ties.  Geo.  Boorman  Marathon,  N,Y. 

j  •*.  AYRSHIRES 

AYRSHIRES  and  HOLSTEINS 

Tuberculin  tested  and  ACCREDITED,  60  fresh 
and  close  springer  cows;  20  heifers  due  this  winter 

SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.Y.  J.  C.  REAGAN.  Prop. 

For  Sale— ^\.yx*jslxiroOattle 

Fresh  Cows,  Bulls  and  Heifers  all  ages,  All  regis¬ 
tered  stock.  Herd  fully  accredited  Prices  light. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  &  DAIRY  CORP.  Freeland  Pa 

S.  S.  HESS,  Mer. 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  *?05X  Good 

breeding.  Nicely  marked.  Accredited  herd. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y, 

MISCELLANEOUS  j 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  ^of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jersey  s  and  Ay  rshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 

Shetland  Ponies  HAS!;,!“UK“S- 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 
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Some  morning  before  long  your  pastures 
are  going  to  spring  into  life;  and  as  the 
grass  shoots  up — fresh,  green  and  invit¬ 
ing — your  natural  thought  is  going  to  be, 
“Time  to  turn  the  cows  out." 

But  wait!  You  will  pay  later  for  haste 
now — pay  in  lower  milk  production  next 
fall  and  winter;  pay  heavily  in  poorer 
condition  of  your  cows;  pay  in  damage 
to  your  pasture. 

Succulent,  new  grass  is  deceptive.  True, 
it  has  a  tonic  effect  on  cows — stimulates 
both  them  and  their  milk  flow  for  a  while. 
But  the  increase  won’t  keep  up  because 
tender  spring  grass  is  mostly  water  and 
cows  can’t  eat  enough  grass  to  get  the 
nourishment  needed  for  milk  production 
and  body  maintenance.  Milk  produced 
on  a  ration  of  grass  alone  is  literally  taken 
off  the  cow’s  back,  and  sooner  or  later  you 
will  pay  the  bill  when  the  milk  yield  drops. 


Further,  the  constant  trampling  of  soft 
new  pasture  injures  it  immeasurably; 
close  cropping  tears  and  kills  the  tender 
grass  roots.  There  is  no  surer  way  to 
ruin  good  pasture  than  to  graze  cows  on 
it  too  early  in  the  year. 

Feed  your  cows  their  full  ration  of  Larro 
for  another  month,  and  you  protect  your 
pasture  and  keep  up  steady  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Feed  enough  Larro  throughout  the 
summer  to  supply  the  food  values  that 
pasture  lacks,  and  you  not  only  maintain 
milk  production  now,  but  bring  your  cows 
into  the  fall  season  of  highest  milk  prices 
in  condition  to  earn  the  biggest  possible 
profits. 

Obey  this  warning  of  experience — keep 
off  the  grass — stay  on  Larro  at  least  30 
days  longer  than  your  eyes  tell  you  is 
necessary.  This  policy  will  pay  you  back 
two-fold. 

MILLING  COMPANY 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Abortion  Disease  Infection 

I  have  a  registered  Ayrshire  cow  com¬ 
ing  four  years  old,  bought  from  an  ac¬ 
credited  herd.  At  the  time  of  buying  she 
was  supposed  to  be  just  fresh,  calf  hav¬ 
ing  died  while  in  pasture.  I  bred  her 
and  she  was  due  to  freshen  about  .Tune 
10.  1926,  but  March  15  she  dropped  her 
calf.  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  has 
done  this  at  least  once  before  and  that 
the  breeder  knew  so  when  he  sold  me 
the  cow.  I  am  now  having  a  veterinary 
care  for  her  and  he  thinks  by  inoculation 
and  treatment  she  can  be  made  to  carry 
her  calf  the  full  period.  w.  w.  C. 

New  York. 

The  first  step  in  this  case  should  be 
to  isolate  the  cow  and  then  cleanse,  dis¬ 
infect  and  whitewash  the  stall  she  has 
occupied,  including  the  floor  and  gutter. 

If  that  is  not  done  other  cows  may  con¬ 
tract  the  contagious  abortion  disease 
from  the  one  in  question.  The  infection 
is  spread  chiefly  by  the  discharges.  If 
they  happen  to  contaminate  feed  and  that 
feed  is  eaten  by  a  susceptible  cow  or 
heifer  it  will  communicate  the  disease. 

Heifer  calves  may  be  raised  free  from 
the  disease,  if  absolutely  kept  away  from 
infected  premises.  As  a  disinfectant  use 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  compound  cresol 
solution  and  30  parts  of  water,  or  of  one 
part  of  coaltar  disinfectant  and  20  parts 
of  water.  Also  mix  1  lb.  of  fresh  chlorid 
of  lime  with  each  three  gallons  of  fresh¬ 
ly  made  lime  wash.  Flood  it  on  to  the 
stall  floor  and  into  the  gutter,  after  the 
cleansing  and  disinfecting  process.  A 
'strong,  hot  solution  of  concentrated  lye 
is  best  for  the  cleansing  process. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  have  a 
sample  of  blood  drawn  from  the  cow’s 
jugular  vein  and  forwarded  to  the  veter¬ 
inary  department  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  to  be  tested 
by  the  agglutination  method.  If  your 
State  station  does  not  undertake  such 
work  your  veterinarian,  who  should  at¬ 
tend  to  the  matter,  can  have  it  tested  for 
abortion  infection  by  some  firm  that 
makes  biologies  and  does  testing  for  vet¬ 
erinary  practitioners.  If  the  cow  reacts 
to  the  test  she  may  be  considered  affected 
with  the  contagious  abortion  disease  and, 
unfortunately,  no  specified  remedy  has,  as 
yet,  been  devised  for  that  disease. 

Wlhen  a  cow  has  aborted  two  or  four 
times  she  may  become  individually  im¬ 
mune,  without  treatment,  so  that  she 
then  carries  calves  the  full  period  of 
gestation,  but  she  is  likely  to  remain  in¬ 
fected  and  capable  of  infecting  suscepti¬ 
ble  cows  and  heifers,  through  the  medium 
of  feed  contaminated  by  her  discharges 
just  after  she  calves.  An  immune  cow 
is  therefore  to  be  considered  a  “carrier” 
of  the  infection  and  to  be  kept  strictly 
isolated,  if  she  is  retained. 

Vaccination  of  unaffected  cows,  with 
true  vaccine  which  contains  the  live 
germs  of  the  disease,  is  fairly  successful 
as  a  means  of  immunization.  It  is  done 
two  or  three  months  before  the  cow  or 
heifer  is  bred.  'Such  vaccination  is  much 
practiced  in  Europe,  but  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  adoption  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  causes  a  mild,  protective  attack 
of  the  disease,  but  does  not  eliminate 
the  infection  tout,  may,  in  fact,  tend  to 
perpetuate  or  spread  it  in  a  herd.  It 
should  only  toe  done  when  cows  are  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated  with  the  infection  and 
there  is  no  other  way  of  combating  the 
disease. 

Serum  and  bacterin  which  do  not  con¬ 
tain  live  germs  of  the  disease,  are  also 
available  and  have  been  considerably 
used,  but  they  have  not  given  satisfactory 
results.  When  valuable  cows  are  af¬ 
fected,  isolation  and  treatment  by  a  veter¬ 
inarian,  applied  just  after  an  abortion 
or  calving,  and  again  before  service,  or 
when  there  is  an  abnormal  dischaige, 
may  prove  profitable,  but  when  common 
or  scrub  cows  are  affected  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  it  is  not  most  profitable  to 
isolate  them,  fit  them  for  the  butcher  and 
meanwhile  start  afresh  with  tested,  un¬ 
affected  heifers  and  cows  in  new  quarters 
or  those  which  have  been  made  absolutely 
sanitary  in  the  way  we  have  suggested, 
perfect  ventilation  and  adequate  sun¬ 
lighting.  also  being  necessary.  The  bull 
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The  Safe  Ration  For  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Poultry  Feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  Dairy  Feed  is  for  your  cows. 
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3VXEDIC  ATED  WAX 
TEATJ3ILATORS 
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For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

85c  doz.,  or  5  doz.,  SI  .00. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R„  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


J.C.SMITH 


DANA’S 
STOCK 

T  A  D  T?  T  C  To  Identify  all  live  stock. 
|_y/\D  Il/LO  Standard.  Free  samples. 

Breeders’  Supplies 

Punches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  hooks,  bull  rings, 
veterinary  instruments.  Free  catalog. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO., 74  MainSt.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


r dot  Trial 

*  Afifi  Package 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 

Price,  S1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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"THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST 
HEALING  OINTMENT 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  a  won- 
T  derful  healing  ointment  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
r  Phillips  of  Ohio.  Compounded  from  oil  extracted 
f  from  sheep's  wool  it  restores  to  the  skm  just  the 
1  healing  properties  it  needs  for  quick  relief.  The 
way  it  takes  the  pain  out  of  Cuts  Burns— Chapped 
.  Hands— Flesh  Wounds,  etc.,  almost  instantly  and 
f  heals  them  quicker  than  anything  you  ever  tried, 
will  surprise  you.  For  Eczema  Rash  Chillblains 
and  Skin  Troubles  it  soothes  and  relieves  the  irrita¬ 
tion  almost  like  magic.  It  is  also  the  finest  ointment 
for  BarbedWire  Cuts— Collar  Boils— Scratches, etc. 

on  Horses,  and  Caked  Udders — Sore  Teats  on 
Cows.  The  finest  all  around  remedy  for 
home  and  farm. 

,  Relief  Guaranteed 

SendforFreeTrialBox 

To  prove  the  amazing  healing 
qualities  of  CORONA  —  Mr. 
Phillips  will  send  YOU  a 
k  FREE  TRIAL  package  with- 
k  out  cost.  Write  for  FREE 
i  Sample  today  and  booklet 
J  telling  its  valuable  uses.  Ad- 
aress,  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 

■&r  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

w  FOR  ORDERS^Oif  ..I 

BIG  Honey  saving  PLAN 


M/DITC  IIC  regarding  this  big 

WKIIk  Ud  REDUCTION  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS 

•BUY  NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Following  products  made  of 
rust  resisting  ROSSMETAL 
coppercontent:Silos,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins,  Feed 
Grinders,  Garages,  Brooder 
Houses,  and  all  Purpose 
Buildings. 

Check  items  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  write  today  for 
prices.  Agents  Wanted. 

E.W.  Ross  Ensilage  Cutter  &  SiloCo.  jflf 
112  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  “ 

Silo — Cutter — Brooder  H. —  Crib —  Garage 


Name . 

Address . 

R.  F.  D . 


......State.. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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absorbine 

**  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
(Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
uie;  does  not  blister  or  remore 
(be  hair,  and  you  can  work  (be  boric. 
$2. 50  per  bottle,  delivered. 

Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veim.  Went.  Straini,  Bruiseis 
•tops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  $1.25  per  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  Stamoi. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  gas  engine  milker  that  does  everything  the  big  elab- 
orate  milkers  can  do,  in  one  complete,  compact,  simple 
unit— and  at  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost.  The  sensible 
milker  at  last  for  the  practical  farmer. 


Your  Choice  on  Free  Trial 

Mr.  Dairyman,  here’s  your  chance  to  find  out  on  a  REAL  Free  Trial 
what  the  milking  machine  will  mean  for  you,  on  your  own  cows.  A 
special  offer  good  until  we  have  a  salesman  or  agent  in  the  terri¬ 
tory.  Comes  complete  and  ready  to  use— PORTABLE  —  nothing 
“Jftajl;  nothing  to  build  up  or  fit  into  your  bam;  just  move  the 
rAGb  in  and  start  milking!  A  real  free  trial,  without  risk,  bother 
or  expense.  No  money  down,  no  C.  O.  D.  You  decide. 


For  the  farmer  who  has  electricity  here's  the  Id 
milker.  One-sixth  horsepower  runs  it.  Can  be  run  fri 
the  battery  of  an  ordinary  lighting  plant  without  sta 
ing  engine.  Utmost  simplicity;  utmost  service. 


Down  AFTER  Trial  f  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■• 

(Gas  engine  or  motor  in-  ■  Burton  Page  Co. 
eluded).  Astounding  rock- 

bottom  price  direct  to  you.  AT 


$5 

simple !  And  it  costs  a  fraction  of 

these  big  outfits - because  it’s 

.  ,  ,  .  simple !  Milks  2  or  3  cows  right 

into  your  own  shipping  can.  No  extra  pails  to  handle 
and  to  wash.  The  most  sanitary,  easiest-to-clean 
milker.  At  last:  the  milking  machine  problem  solved! 
Investigate !  Write  while  this  special  offer  lasts. 

Cash  or  easy  monthly  payments.  We’ll  make  that 
milker  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it. 


FREE 

Book  on 
Milking 


LAST!  The  Perfect  Milker:  the 
wonderful  New  Page  Milker !  So 
simple  //  So  easy  for  you,  so  good 
for  your  cows - because  it  is  so 


Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the 
facts  on  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your 
free  trial,  easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable 
Page  Milker. 


How  many  cows  havo  you?.. 


Name _ 


Addreus . 


□  Chock  horo  it  you  want  Assnt’s  Olfar 


should  also  be  isolated  and  cows  brought 
to  him  for  service.  The  bred  cow  should 
then  be  quarantined  for  three  or  four 
days  in  a  place  not  otherwise  visited  by 
cows,  and  before  being  allowed  to  re¬ 
join  her  mates  her  hind  parts  should  be 
sprayed  or  washed  with  a  strong  smell¬ 
ing  disinfecting  solution.  Study  bulletins 
on  abortion  which  you  can  obtain  from 
the  government  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  A.  s.  A. 


Ascites  Suspected 

I  have  a  flock  of  35  sheep  in  my  care. 
East  Fall  an  old  ewe  side  stuck  out  as 
if  she  was  to  have  twin  lambs  but  did 
not.  During  the  Winter  she  lost  flesh. 
I  decided  she  must  have  worms  and  fed 
her  a  commercial  stock  feed  in  a  pint  of 
12  per  cent  grain  every  day.  Under  this 
treatment  she  is  gaining  in  flesh  and  her 
sides  are  sticking  out  as  before.  I  now 
find  that  she  has  a  discharge  from  the 
nostrils,  a  rattle  in  her  breathing  and 
almost  chokes  if  I  try  to  handle  her.  Ts 
this  a  sign  of  “grub  in  the  head,”  if  so 
what  can  I  do  for  it.  Rest  of  flock  are 
looking  fine  and  fat.  All  have  good  hay 
for  roughage  and  a  bit  of  grain  three 
times  a  week.  w.  M.  d. 

Rhode  Island. 

We  suspect  that  the  ewe  may  be  af¬ 
fected  with  ascites,  which  is  dropsy  of 
the  abdomen.  In  some  instances'  dropsy 
of  the  womb  is  the  cause  of  the  distended 
appearance  of  the  abdomen,  the  ewe  be¬ 
ing  with  lamb.  When  the  latter  disease 
is  present,  it  is  possible  to  save  the  ewe 
by  drawing  off  the  fluid  by  means  of  a 
long  trocar  and  canula  introduced  by  the 
natural  passage,  but  the  lambs  usually 
succumb.  Dropsy  of  the  amnion  is  com¬ 
paratively  common  in  the  cow,  but  cor¬ 
respondingly  rare  in  the  ewe. 

Ascites  is  more  probably  present.  In 
that  disease  the  abdominal  cavity  con¬ 
tains  a  large  quantity  of  straw-colored 
liquid  from  the  blood.  This  may  some¬ 
times  be  heard  to  slosh  about  when  the 
abdomen  is  pressed  from  side  to  side,  by 
an  attendant,  while  the  observer  holds 
his  ear  to  the  side  of  the  sheep’s  body 
and  listens. 

In  many  eases  one  can  also  hear  liquid 
drip  into  the  collected  serum,  with  a 
tinkling  sound,  such  as  is  heard  when  an 
animal  is  affected  with  acute  pleurisy 
and  there  is  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.  Ascites  may  be 
caused  by  disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  or 
kidney  and  sometimes  is  associated  with 
chronic  peritonitis.  There  is  no  certain 
remedy,  as  the  condition  is  likely  to  recur 
after  the  fluid  has  been  removed  from  the 
abdominal  cavity  by  tapping  with  a  suit¬ 
able  trocar  and  canula.  Clutterbuck’s 
tincture  of  elaterium  (squirting  cucum¬ 
ber)  has  given  good  results  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  affected  dogs,  but  we  never  have 
had  occasion  to  give  it  to  a  ewe  and 
scarcely  think  it  would  be  worthwhile. 
It  only  gives  temporary  relief,  as  a  rule, 
for  the  disease  to  which  ascites  is  inci¬ 
dental  usually  is  incurable.  £[f  you 
mean,  however,  that  the  paunch  is  dis¬ 
tended  with  gas  (bloated)  that  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  chronic  indigestion  and  is 
usually  associated  with  constipation. 
Nodular  disease  of  the  intestines  (“knot¬ 
ty  guts”)  may  also  be  a  contributing 
cause  and  that  is  incurable. 

Try  the  effect  of  feeding  roots,  if  the 
ewe  is  bloated.  Also  feed  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  oats  and  one  part  of  wheat 
bran  and  oilmeal.  In  each  feed  mix  a 
heaping  teaspoon  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  powdered  wood  charcoal  and  one 
part  each  of  granular  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  powdered  ginger  root  and  powdered 
fenugreke.  Start  the  treatment  with  a 
four-ounce  doses  of  Glauber  salt,  in 
warm  water  well  sweetened  with  black¬ 
strap  molasses.  If  the  ewe  is  carrying 
dead  lambs  they  will  have  to  be  removed. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  gad-fly  grubs  in 
the  head.  a.  s.  a. 


Protect  Butter  from  Light 

A  European  scientist  has  discovered 
that  exposure  to  light  causes  butter  to 
become  rancid  very  quickly.  When  I  read 
this  it  explained  to  me  why  butter 
which  I  have  left  on  an  open  shelf  in  a 
glass-covered  dish  has  sometimes  become 
suddenly  stale.  To  test  the  theory,  I  have 
recently  placed  a  little  butter,  under 
glass,  in  a  sunny  window.  Only  a  few 
hours  were  required  to  give  it  a  strong 
odor.  G.  A.  TIMMERMAN. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151 — FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tells 
bow  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157-DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  doe 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160— HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  hoe  diseases. 

No.  185  NOG  WALLOWS.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hoe  wallow. 

No.  163 — POULTRY.  How  to  eet  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Salo 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parkef  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
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SELL  THE  MILK  AND 
RAISE  YOUR  CALVES  ON 
RYDE  SCREAM  CALF  MEAL 

You  can  make  money  byusing' 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal.  Sell 
the  Cow’s  Milk  and  Cream,  and 
buy  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal 
for  one-third  of  what  you  get 
for  the  milk  and  cream.  Two- 

thirds  of  tno  price  you  get  for  the 
milk  Is  clear  cash  profit.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  an  unequalled  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk.  It  contains  every 
element  necessary  for  rapid  and 
thrifty  growth,  for  calves  and  other 
young  livestock.  Build  better  calves 
with  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal,  at  your 
Dealers,  or  write 

ryde  and  company 

6434  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Chicago,  III. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Cordltlon- 
er.  Worms. .Most  ior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2S 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Romody  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Every  Day  You  Need 

ssDtffQ. 


(STANDARDIZED) 


TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 


All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 


Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 
For  Scratchesy  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


after 
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RIFLES  AMMUNITION  SHOTGUNS  CAME  LOADS  CUTLERY  CASH  REGISTERS 
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SEPARATOR 

FREIGHT  PAID  BOTH  WAYS 
IF  RETURNED 

Y ou  don’t  have  to  take  our  word.  For  30  days, 
try  any  size — from  the  small,  1-cow  separator, 
to  large  850  lb.  capacity.  Test  it.  Compare  it. 
When  you  find  it  the  best  separator,  for  the 
least  money,  you  ever  saw  or  used,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  monthlypayments. 
The  American  is  sold  only  direct  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

You  get  a  separator  that 
turns  easily,  gets  all  the 
cream,  is  sanitary  and 
easy  to  clean.  Prices  as 
low  as  $24.95.  Install¬ 
ment  as  little  as  $2.15 
a  month. 

Shipping  points  near 
you  insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

Send  for  CATALOG 

Don’t  fail  to  get  our  fully  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  first.  See  our  very 
low  prices,  guarantee,  extreme¬ 
ly  easy  terms.  Absolute  fair 
dealing.  Write  today.  ^ 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  2S-K  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


Pocket  Knives  for  Farm  Surgery 


FOR  farm  surgery,  altering,  docking,  mark¬ 
ing,  or  dewlapping,  you  need  a  knife  with 
a  surgical  blade  that  makes  clean,  quick-heal¬ 
ing  cuts. 

Remington  knives  are  scientifically  designed 
for  cattlemen,  stockmen,  farmers,  ranchers, 
sheep  and  hog  raisers.  Each  has  a  correctly 
shaped  blade  for  veterinary  surgery,  and  other 
blades  for  general  use.  Professional  cutters 
endorse  them. 

Linings,  bolsters,  and  shields  are  of  nickel 
silver  which  will  not  rust  or  corrode  and  cause 
blood  poisoning.  Two  popular  patterns  are 
illustrated.  At  your  dealer’s  you  will  find 
many  other  styles,  with  different  blade  com¬ 
binations  and  handles,  at  prices  to  suit  every 
pocketbook. 

REMINGTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc. 

Established  1816 

25  Broadway  New  York  City 


R4113 

Cattleman’s 
and  Ranchman’s 
Knife.  3blades— a  large 
clip  blade  for  hard  use, 
a  sheepfoot  or  tobacco  blade, 
anu  a  correctly  shaped  surgical 
blade  for  altering,  etc.  Stag  handle. 
Nickel  Silver  linings,  bolsters,  and 
shield.  Length,  closed,  3%  inches. 
Price  $2.50 


1916  R.A.Co. 


R4513 

Sheepman’s  and  Cat¬ 
tleman’s  Knife.  3  blades 
—a  large  clip  blade,  a  long, 
curved,  correctly  shaped  surgica  1 
or  docking  blade,  and  a  punch 
blade  for  drilling  holes  in  leather  and 
general  repair  jobs.  Stag  handle.  Nickel 
Silver  linings,  bolsters  and  shield.  Length, 
ised,  3/e  inches.  Price  $2.50. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t  ;  : 
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Only  Two  Parts  to  the 
New  Perfection  Teat  Cup 


THIS  year  the  old  Reliable  Perfection  Milker 
comes  out  with  another  great  improvement — the 
simple  2  piece  teat  cup.  One  pull  and  its  all  apart 
and  is  put  together  again  just  as  quickly.  The  Per¬ 
fection  has  always  been  easier  on  cows  because 
it  uses  less  vacuum  than  any  other  milker.  Low 
vacuum  means  contented  cows.  Contented  cows 
means  more  milk.  With  these  new  teat  cups  the 
vacuum  is  again  reduced.  Furthermore  the  new 
teat  cup  milks  faster  and  cleaner. 

A  set  of  these  new  teat  cups  will  make  any  in¬ 
flation  type  milker  better.  Why  milk  by  hand 
any  longer?  Perfection  has  proven  its  economy 

in  hours  and  drudgery  saved 
for  thirteen  years  already. 

Easy  terms  if  desired.  A 
special  proposition  for 
owners  or  old  Perfections. 
Our  new  catalog  is  just  out. 
Ask  for  it. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co. 

2115  East  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
—  or  — 

245  West  Jefferson  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 


CRAINELOX 


pAINE-i 


HOW  LONG 
Will  My  SUo  Last? 

Will  it  get  out  of  shape  and  eventually  fall?  Will  it  continually  need 
repairs,  meaning  trouble  and  expense?  Can  I  forget  it  or  must  I  worry 
about  tightening  lugs  or  loops?  Will  it  keep  my  silage  in  the  proper  succu¬ 
lent  condition? 

The  Craine  owner  has  no  such  worries. 

He  simply  uses  his  silo  season  after  season 
without  thought  of  its  condition.  It’s  a 
Strong,  handsome,  durable,  weather¬ 
proof  and  frost  resisting  structure  that  will 
stand  up  and  save  money  for  many  years. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  descriptive 
literature. 

Early  orders  earn  a  roof  frame 
as  discount — Act  now. 

Craine  SUo  Company 


Bo*  lio-B 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINEXleSILOS 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  March  27, 
1926. 

Market  slow  and  draggy.  Practically 
no  demand  for  beef  steers  early.  Com¬ 
parisons  with  week  ago :  Beef  steers, 
weak  to  25c  lower  ;  spots  off  more  ;  qual¬ 
ity  mostly  plain ;  top,  $9.50  for  load  of 
heavies ;  bulk  of  sales,  $8  to  $9.  Bulls, 
steady;  she  stock,  sharing  decline;  most 
sales,  25c  lower ;  bulk,  nearby  cows,  $4 
to  $5.  Calves,  steady  to  weak  ;  top  veal- 
ers,  $15.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  March  27, 
1926 :  Cattle,  20  cars :  16  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  2  Tennessee,  1  Chicago,  1  In¬ 
diana  ;  containing  490  head ;  936  head 
trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  1.426  head,  25 
calves,  411  hogs,  152  sheep.  Compared 
with  week  previous:  Cattle  26  cars,  con¬ 
taining  629  head  ;  935  head  trucked  in  ; 
total  cattle,  1,564  heads,  61  calves,  508 
hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9  to  $9.50; 
fair  to  good,  $S.50  to  $9;  medium  to  fair, 
$7.75  to  $S.50 ;  common  to  medium,  $6.50 
to  $7.75. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $7  to  $7.75 ; 
fair  to  good,  $6  to  $7 ;  medium  to  fair, 


crop,  but  they  have  paid  quite  well  when 
fed  to  farm  live  stock. 

POTATO  AND  COTTON  PLANS 

An  increase  of  4  per  cent  in  potato 
acreage  would  not  bring  a  crop  as  large 
as  the  unprofitable  production  of  1924. 
Much  of  the  increase  proposed  would  be 
in  the  South  and  the  Far  West.  The 
danger  lies  in  a  possible  change  of  plans 
when  the  report  is  known.  Southern 
farmers  changed  their  minds  within  a 
month  to  the  extent  of  nearly  25  per 
cent.  If  anything  like  that  happened  in 
the  northern  and  eastern  potato  sections 
the  markets  would  be  swamped  in  any 
fairly  good  potato  growing  season.  Pres¬ 
ent  plans  would  indicate  just  a  fairly 
large  production  with  enough  potatoes  to 
supply  the  markets  at  a  living  price. 

The  southern  cotton  situation  is  an¬ 
other  feature  of  interest.  This  season’s 
large  crop  was  a  disappointment  in  price. 
Cotton  sells  about  6c  under  last  season's 
level.  But  the  yield  was  large  enough 
to  encourage  increased  acreage  for  the 
coming  season.  It  is  reported  that  many 
of  the  weevils  came  through  the  Winter 
in  active  condition  and  ready  to  cause 
trouble.  Otherwise  too  much  may  be 
grown.  In  Western  Texas  producers 
have  some  advantage  because  the  weevils 
do  not  thrive  in  that  dry  climate  and  the 
farmers  have  always  contrived  to  raise  a 


A  Truck  Load  of  Hay  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


$5.25  to  $6;  common  to  medium,  $4.50 
to  $5.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8.50  to 
$9 ;  good  to  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.50 ;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $5.75  to  $7.75 ;  common 
to  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.25 ; 
medium  to  good.  $5  to  $6 ;  common  to 
medium,  $4  to  $5  ;  canners  and  cutters, 
$2.50  to  $4. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.50 
to  $7.25 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.50  to  $6.50 ; 
medium  to  fair,  $5  to  $5.50;  common  to 
medium,  $4.50  to  $5. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $14.25  to 
$15.75 ;  medium.  $11.25  to  $14.75 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $5  to  $11.25. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.50  to  $14.25 ;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $14.00  to  $14.75;  lightweights, 
100  to  150,  $14.25  to  $14.75;  rough 
stock,  $10.75  to  $13.50. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers.  — -  Milling 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.40;  corn,  67c;  hay,  haled, 
Timothy,  ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  straw,  $10 
to  $11. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds. —  (Cash  at 
warehouse). — Bran,  ton,  $36  to  $37 ; 
shorts,  $36  to  $37 ;  hominy,  $35.50  to 
$36.50 ;  middlings,  $40  to  $41 ;  linseed, 
$55  to  $56;  gluten,  $43  to  $44;  ground 
oats,  $38  to  $39 ;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent, 
$43  to  $44;  dairy  feed.  16  per  cent.  $33 
to  $34 ;  18  per  cent,  $37  to  $38 ;  20  per 
cent,  $39  to  $40;  24  per  cent,  $45  to 
$46  ;  25  per  cent,  $48  to  $49 ;  horse  feed, 
85  per  cent,  $42  to  $43. 


Countrywide  Situation 

FARMERS  PLANNING  FEW  CROP  CHANGES  ; 

SPRING  SLUMP  CONTINUES  IN  FARM 

PRICES. 

The  usual  report  of  intentions  to  plant 
indicates  that  for  most  crops  farmers  are 
going  ahead  about  as  usual.  Corn,  hay, 
tobacco  and  rice,  most  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  will  be  planted^ in  about  the  same 
quantities  as  in  1925.  Increases  of  4 
per  cent  in  potatoes  and  over  20  per  cent 
in  sweet  potatoes  are  features  worth 
noting. 

The  apparent  decision  to  raise  another 
big  corn  crop  after  all  the  complaint 
made  of  low  prices  this  season  indicates 
that  the  Corn  Belt  producers  hopes  to 
ride  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  on  the 
hog’s  back.  Plenty  of  corn  will  be  raised 
and  hogs  enough  to  use  it.  An  increase 
in  the  oat  crop  points  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Oats  have  not  paid  as  a  market 


fair  crop.  This  year  they  are  worrying 
a  little  over  the  appearance  of  a  new 
weevil  which  seems  able  to  stand  dry 
weather  without  losing  its  appetite  for 
cotton. 

HENS  BUSY 

The  egg  storing  season  nears  its  height 
with  prices  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago 
and  production  now  a  little  heavier  owing 
to  somewhat  larger  flocks  on  the  farms. 
If  storage  buying  continues  fairly  active 
the  surplus  will  be  taken  care  of  and 
prices  ought  not  to  go  lower.  A  large 
hatch  of  chickens  is  expected  because  of 
the  ample  supply  of  feeding  material  in 
most  farming  districts  and  the  fairly  good 
returns  the  past  year  for  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try.  The  prospect  is  for  another  year  of 
rather  high  prices  for  meats  of  all  kinds. 
The  supply  of  these  cannot  be  increased 
so  fast  as  the  supply  of  poultry,  and  the 
situation  ought  to  be  favorable  for  poul¬ 
try  producers. 

Onions  closed  the  season  in  a  blaze  of 
glory.  The  last  good  stock  sold  about  50c 
higher  than  the  general  run  of  Winter 
prices.  The  improvement  happened  long 
after  most  growers  had  sold  out  but  the 
change  is  at  least  encouraging  for  the 
success  of  the  new  southern  crop  just 
about  ready  to  come  to  market.  It  is 
hoped  the  slightly  better  feeling  will  not 
lead  to  heavy  planting  of  northern 
onions.  Acreage  the  past  few  years  has 
been  plenty  large  enough.  Nothing  but 
injury  to  a  part  of  the  middlewestern 
crop  last  season  prevented  over  produc¬ 
tion. 

Apples  have  been  dragging  along  with¬ 
out  any  great  change  in  (price.  Foreign 
trade  the  past  two  months  has  been  hurt 
considerably  by  the  foolish  scare  among 
British  consumers  regarding  spray  ma¬ 
terial  on  apples.  Apparently  everybody 
who  felt  a  little  out  of  condition  wrote 
to  the  newspapers  blaming  American 
apples.  Nobody  stopped  to  think  that 
most  of  the  same  packs  of  apples  were 
consumed  in  America  without  making 
anyone  ill.  Probably  the  scare  will  sub¬ 
side  before  another  season.  But  shippers 
will  need  to  be  careful.  G.  b.  f. 


Wife  :  “I  am  to  see  the  doctor  today 
and  I  expect  lie  will  order  me  to  Palm 
Beach.  Hub :  “Guess  not !  I  saw  him 
yesterday  and  told  him  if  he  sent  you 
there  I  couldn’t  pay  his  bill.” — Boston 
Transcript. 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  'that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Requirements  for  School 
Vote 

1.  Where  can  I  obtain  a  book  on  rules 
of  order  that  will  be  an  aid  in  conduct¬ 
ing  school  meetings?  2.  A  man  in  our 
district,  having  no  children  in  school, 
sold  his  farm  last  Fall,  but  is  going  to 
live  there  until  about  the  middle  of  May. 
Will  he  be  entitled  to  a  vote  at  our 
annual  school  meeting?  E.  E.  K. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  You  may  obtain  a  simple  manual  on 
“Rules  of  Order”  at  almost  any  book 
store  for  about  50  cents.  _  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  has  issued  a  law 
pamphlet  which  is  useful  in  conducting 
school  meetings.  Such  pamphlets  are 
available  by  addressing  the  Department 
of  Education.  Albany. 

2.  Since  this  man,  who  resides  in 
your  district  has  sold  his  farm  he  will 
not  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school 
meeting  unless  he  can  satisfy  one  of  the 
following  conditions : 

1.  He  must  own,  hire  or  lease  some 
other  real  property  in  the  district  which 
is  taxable  for  school  purposes,  or 

2.  He  must  be  the  parent  of  a  child 
of  school  age,  or  a  guardian  of  such  child, 
who  shall  have  attended  school  _  for  a 
period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  during  the 
preceding  school  year,  or 

3.  He  must  own  personal  properly  as¬ 
sessed  for  a  sum  in  excess  of  fifty  dollars. 

D.  B.  D. 


Equalizing  Tax  Assessments 

I  own  a  farm  in  one  township  border¬ 
ing  the  line  of  another  town.  Farm  is 
within  one  mile  of  high  school  in  second 
township  and  in  that  district.  The  first 
township  assesses  for  full  valuation,  and 
other  town  does  not,  which  fact  forces 
me  to  pay  twice  as  much  school  tax  as 
my  nearest  neighbor  pays  in  the  same 
district.  He  is  assessed  for  $5,000  on 
72  acres  while  I  am  assessed  $5,800  on 
36  acres,  value  of  land  per  acre  about 
the  same.  Is  there  any  way  this  can  be 
adjusted?  H-  T* 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  may  secure  an  equalization  _  of 
taxes  within  your  joint  school  district. 
Upon  the  written  request  of  three  or 
more  persons  residing  in  your  school  dis¬ 
trict  the  trustees  or  board  of  education 
is  required  to  secure  and  place  a  list  of 
all  the  property  assessments  in  such  por¬ 
tions  of  the  two  towns  of  which  your 
joint  school  district  is  composed  before 
the  district  superintendent  of  schools  who 
is  required  to  ascertain  from  the  State 
Tax  Commission  the  ratio  of  assessed  to 
true  valuation  of  such  properties  in  the 
two  towns  and  thereupon  is  required  to 
compute  an  equalized  tax  rate.  Under 
such  equalization  a  town  assessed  at  full 
value  will  bear  a  tax  rate  one-half  less 
than  a  town  which  is  assessed  at  half 
value.  D* 


Presents  to  Teachers 

I  would  like  to  have  advice  concerning 
the  receiving  of  presents  from  parents  by 
teachers  of  our  public  schools.  I  know 
of  one  teacher  who  received  IS  boxes  of 
candy  and  also  many  other  presents. 
There  are  about  30  pupils  under  this 
teacher’s  care,  so  it  makes  the  parents 
of  the  poorer  children  feel  badly.  My 
child  came  home  and  told  me  that  the 
teacher  was  nicer  to  the  children  who 
gave  the  presents  and  that  they  were 
“teacher’s  pets.”  So  he  wanted  a  pres¬ 
ent  so  he  too  could  be  a  “pet.”’ 

Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  c.  c. 

The  best  way  to  handle  such  questions 
is  to  discuss  them  with  your  neighbors 
in  your  local  school  district  organiza¬ 
tion.  Many  districts  have  formed  a  local 
branch  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  which  meets  monthly  or  bi¬ 
monthly.  Any  question  pertaining  to  the 
schools  is  considered  at  these  meetings. 
Occasionally  a  social  is  held.  By  organ¬ 
izing  in  this  way  the  families  in  your 
district  can  formulate  a  uniform  policy 
in  handling  school  matters.  d.  b.  d. 


Corporal  Punishment;  Rais¬ 
ing  Flag;  Report  Card 

1.  Can  a  teacher  in  a  common  district 
school  punish  a  child  by  slapping  him  be¬ 
side  the  head?  2.  Who  is  supposed  to 
raise  the  flag  and  take  it  down  at  night? 
The  janitor  gets  only  $1,400  per  year  for 
building  fires  and  keeping  schoolhouse 
(clean  and  paths  shoveled.  Is  it  the 
teacher’s  business  or  the  janitor’s  to  see 


that  the  flag  is  raised  each  morning  of 
school?  3.  Is  a  child  of  seven  years  who 
has  attended  school  two  years  supposed 
to  have  a  report  card  and  to  bring  it 
home  once  every  month  for  parents  to 
look  over  and  approve?  c.  X.  b. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  teacher,  subject  to  the  regulations 
which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  trustee, 
may  employ  any  form  of  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  provided  the  force  xisetl  is  rea¬ 
sonable  and  moderate. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  your  trustee  to 
determine  who  shall  raise  the  flag. 

3.  Your  trustee  is  empowered  to  estab¬ 

lish  rules  for  the  discipline  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  your  school.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  such  pupils  should  have  re¬ 
port  cards.  d.  b.  d. 

Inefficient  Teacher;  Tutor¬ 
ing  Out  of  School  Hours 

1.  I  have  two  boys  going  to  our  school; 
one  in  third  grade  and  one  fourth.  They 
have  the  same  teacher,  and  she  is  not 
efficient,  and  certainly  lacks  in  discipline.. 
A  number  of  our  school  patrons  have 
taken  their  children  from  the  school  and 
are  sending  them  to  a  nearby  city  school, 
paying  for  their  tuition.  Is  it  not  to 
the  interest  of  the  trustees  to  investigate 
why  these  children  have  been  sent  to 
another  school?  These  children  have 
been  put  back  a  grade  in  the  city  school. 
2.  Can  a  principal  accept  a  fee  for  tutor¬ 
ing  a  child  who  is  of  school  age  (nine 
years),  but  does  not  go  to  school  during 
school  hours',-  coming  for  one  hour  in  the 
evening  after  the  other  pupils  have  gone 
home.  j.  ax. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  Of  course  the  trustees  should  inves¬ 
tigate.  They  should  know  at  all  times 
whether  a  teacher  is  neglecting  her  duty 
and  should  discover  promptly  whether 
such  teacher  is  incapable  of  her  position. 
Any  person  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  who,  alone, 
is  empowered  to  remove  a  teacher  from 
office  when  he  is  satisfied1  there  exists 
sufficient  rea son  for  such  removal. 

2.  I  can  find  no  provision  of  law  which 
would  make  it  illegal  for  a  principal  to 
accept  a  fee  for  tutoring  outside  of  the 
time  required  under  his  contract.  I 
should  rule  that  he  is  just  as  free  to 
spend  his  surplus  time  tutoring  as  he  is 
to  spend  such  time  working  his  garden. 

D.  B.  D. 


School  Meeting  By  Petition 

Is  there  any  provision  in  the  rural 
school  law  to  permit  the  calling  of  a 
school  meeting  without  the  consent  of 
the  trustees?  There  is  an  opinion  here 
that  a  petition  of  15  qualified  voters  can 
be  made  to  the  clerk  to  achieve  this  end. 
Others  say  it  must  go  to  the  district 
superintendent.  Is  such  the  case? 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  Y.  o. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  trus¬ 
tee  or  the  board  of  trustees,  alone,  is 
empowered  to  call  a  special  school  meet¬ 
ing.  On  condition  that  a  district  has 
failed  to  hold  its  annual  school  meeting 
either  the  trustee  or  clerk  may  issue  a 
call  for  a  special  meeting  to  transact  the 
business  of  such  annual  meeting.  In  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  trustee  or  clerk 
to  act  within  a  period  of  10  days  next 
following  the  date  of  the  annual  school 
meeting  the  district  superintendent  or 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  di¬ 
rect  any  inhabitant  to  call  such  meeting. 
The  district  -superintendent  may  call  a 
special  meeting  when  the  office  of  trustee 
or  clerk  is  vacant.  The  law  needs  amend¬ 
ment  to  provide  a  more  democratic  means  | 
for  the  calling  of  special  school  meetings. 

D.  B.  D. 


Control  of  Tuberculosis 

Why  do  not  the  scientists  and  veter¬ 
inarians  of  New  York,  instead  of  endeav¬ 
oring  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  by  slaugh¬ 
tering  dairy  cattle,  turn  their  attention 
to  some  means  of  curing  the  disease  or 
rendering  cattle  immune  to  it?  Vaccines 
and  serums  have  been  found  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  cure  of  many  other  germ 
diseases.  There  must  be  one  for  tuber¬ 
culosis  awaiting  discovery.  F.  s.  J. 

Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

That’s  just  the  trouble,  a  successful 
vaccine  or  serum  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  is  still  awaiting  discovery. 
There  are  announcements  from  time  to 
time  of  such  much-to-be-desired  discov¬ 
eries  but  none  has  yet  made  good  after 
prolonged  trial.  Tuberculsosis  as  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  human  family  is  waning;  it 
is  thought  by  some  that  this  may  be  be¬ 
cause  the  human  race  is  gradually  ac¬ 
quiring  an  immunity  to  it.  Those  who 
believe  that  this  disease  may  be  conveyed 
to  humans  through  the  milk  of  tubercular 
cows  do  not  argue  that  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  among  cattle  is  decreasing; 
on  the  contrary,  they  view  with  alarm 
the  increasing  spread  of  the  bovine  type 
of  the  disease,  a  spread  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  “threaten  the  industry.”  Where 
little  is  known,  much  is  predicated,  and 
consistency  is  not  over-valued  by  those 
engaged  in  any  form  of  propaganda. 

it.  B.  D. 


UESTION’^ 

What  is  it  that  makes  the 


and  loss  tP  the  Dairyman? 


The  Extra  Cream  that  either 
Goes  into  the  Cream 
or  into  the  skim  milk. 


THERE  is  a  question  whether  or  not  you  are 
getting  all  the  cream  from  your  milk.  You 
can  answer  it  easily  and  without  cost.  Ask 
your  De  Laval  Agent  to  bring  out  a  new  De  Laval 
Separator  and  run  your  skim-milk  through  it. 
The  new  De  Laval  skims  so  clean  that  it  will 
recover  any  butter-fat  you  have  been  losing. 
Then  you  can  tell  exactly  whether  you  are 
losing  or  making  money  from  your  separator. 

You  may  be  surprised  at  the  cream  re* 
covered.  Hundreds  have  tried  this  plan 
and  have  Sound  they  were  losing  from 
$25  to  $200  per  year. 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  separator  ever 
made,  since  Dr.  De  Laval  invented  the  first  cen¬ 
trifugal  separator  48  years  ago.  It  has  the  won¬ 
derful  “floating  bowl” — the  greatest  separator 
improvement  in  25  years.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  skim  cleaner.  It  also  runs  easier  with  milk 
going  through  the  bowl,  and  lasts  longer. 


SEE  and  TRY  the  New 

De  Laval 

TRADE  in  your  old  Separator 


M' 

/7  s 


&  £  . 


THDCK  TOQJffiM 

JM 
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Take  your  knife  and  shave  a 
piece  of  LEADCLAD  wire. 
Note  how  thick  the  pure  lead 
jacket  is.  You  can’t  scrape 
all  the  lead  off,  even  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Bend,  twist  and 
hammer  a  piece.  Note  that  it 
can  be  completely  flattened 
without  chipping,  cracking  or 
peeling  the  protecting  lead 
jacket. 


AND  FULL  INFORMATION 


Adds  \hlue 

to  Jour  farm/ 

Your  farm  isn’t  for  sale,  likely,  but  if  it  should 
be,  good  fences  would  be  mighty  important.  Folks 
want  good  fences,  just  as  they  want  good  build¬ 
ings.  It’s  always  the  tidy,  well  fenced  place  that 
brings  the  highest  figure. 

Leadclad  Fence  is  protected  with  a  jacket  of 
pure  lead,  seven  times  heavier  than  the  zinc  coat¬ 
ing  of  ordinary  fence.  In  that  heavy  jacket  lies 
the  secret  of  its  long  life. 

Leadclad  Fence,  put  up  now,  will  add  many  times  its 
cost  to  the  value  of  your  farm.  It  will  look  good  and 
stay  good.  Years  to  come  will  see  no  change  in  its 
appearance  or’  usefulness.  You’ll  find  Leadclad  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  pays  generous  dividends 

Read  whatjMcClellan  Brothers  say: 

Leadclad  'Wire  Company  : 

Please  send  as  your  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
Leadclad  fencing  and  wire. 

A  number  of  years  ago  we  bought  Leadclad  for 
use  in  making  gutters  for  our  barn.  There  was 
not  quite  enough,  so  the  job  was  finished  with 
a  widely  advertised  material  of  another  maker 
which  was  obtainable  right  here  in  town. 

About  four  years  ago  we  discovered  leaks  in 
the!  gutters  and  found  out  that  the  other  stuff 
had  rusted  through.  The  Leadclad  seemed  to  be 
alright  and  still  is,  so  we  expect  to  use  Leadclad 
for  any  roofing  or  fencing  we  will  require. 

Yours  very  truly, 

.McClellan  Brothers,  Whitehall  Farm, 

R.  D.  No.  2,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Leadclad  Fence  is  ^nanufactured  [in  every  style*  for 
farm  use,  as  well  as  for  poultry  and  lawn  and  is  sold 
direct  to  you  at  a  single  profit.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  today  for  samples,  full  particulars  and  our 
Special  5%  Club  Discount  Offer. 

Leadclad  Wire  Company,  Moundsville,  West  Va. 


■— - ~  ~~  ■  •  wr  rit.c 

THE  FENCE  WITH  THE  JACKET  OF  PURE^AD 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO., 

1200  Plainfield  St.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  samples  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  Leadclad  and  full  details  of  5%  Club  Offer. 

Name .  . 

Address . 

Town . . . State . 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.\N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  strains,  Baby  cliicks  and  batch 
ing  eggs.  Chicks,  SB  18  per  100;  May  cliicks, &15. 
A.  H  PENNY  Mattituck.  N.  Y. 

IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Greatest  of  all  LAYING  strains.  Husky  Baby  Chicks 
from  high  production  hens.  Hatching  eggs.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM  Mooresville,  Indiana 

VERMONT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  chicks  from  Vermont  State  certified 
and  Blood  Tested  Breeders,  *30  per  100.  Eight- 
week-old  pullets  now  ready. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 

QUALITY  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  pedigreed  and  Trapnested. 
Offering  a  limited  number  of  eggs  at  8$  12  Per  100, 
same  breeding  as  our  peu  at  N.  Y,  State  Contest. 

CED  ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.J. 

TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks— $18-$28.50  per  100.  Postpaid.  Eggs— *10-#12. 
85%  fertility.  2,000  breeders.  23rd  yr.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct)  '.-..Wf!:: 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs-Trap-nested 
stock.  Circular. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y- 

WYCKOFF-HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS 

The  one  breed  and  of  real  quality.  Eggs,  chicks,  pullets. 
Prices  right.  Circular.  RED-W-FARM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


i  S.C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  20c  Each  , 

■  from  200  Super  Hens  mated  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  | 
|  Dams  with  records  of  from  228  to  268  eggs  in  305  days.  | 

Send  for  Free  Circular 


254-312 

EGG 

Records 


STEWART’S  POULTRY  FARM 


Oceanside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


VAN  CREST  Poultry  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  BARRON  S.  C-  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Selected  breeders  of  correct  type,  large  size  and 
proven  heavyjlayers  of  large  white  eggs.  Chicks. 
SIS  per  100  for  March  and  April.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  FRANK  VAN  WAGNER  Hyde  Park,  NT. 

BUTLER  POULTRY  FARM 

Buy  our  own  S.C.  W. Leghorn  chicks  at  20©s  May,  17c,  de¬ 
livered  Our  range  nearly  tilled  to  15,000  capacity.  Or¬ 
der  direct  from  this  adv.  Member  International  Baby 
Chick  Assn.  BUTLER  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  1.  Helmar,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Sired  by  males  recently  imported  from  Tom  Barron. 
Dams  Records  282  to  205  eggs,  all  mated  to  2  yr.-oJd  fe¬ 
males,  *15  and  $30  per  hundred.  Circular  on  request. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM _  Rnslyn,  N  Y, 

XjiOGICAL  IjEGHORN  CHICKS 

Buy  from  a  commercial  egg  farmer  who  has  a  limited 
number  above  his  own  use.  To  stay  in  business  he  must 
have  productive  stock.  Real  quality.  Personal  atten¬ 
tion.  #20  per  100.  SAM’L  KLEIN  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


LALLYFARMS  Production  Bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Foundation  stock,  Barron-Hollywood.  High  record  Ped¬ 
igreed  males  used.  Hatching  Eggs.  Chicks  16c  up. 
Circular.  LALLY  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Eggs 


_ _ ,  - - ADAM  SEABURY.  Sayvilie,  I.  I  N.  Y. 

Member  National  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Club. 

itlU'E  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Imperial  Tancreds.  Wonderful 

layers.  Wile’s  Egg  Farm _ Wooster,  Ohio 

hatching  eggs.  BRUSH  8  SON 
Vermont 


W 


RoseComb  Brown  Leghorn  Milton 


Sn  n  .....  I  The  Big  Better  Kind.  Chicks— 

.  G.  Brown  Leghorns  $14—100.  Also  s.  c.  white,  cn*. 

E.  S.  WILSON  Box  497  Hammond,  N.Y, 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  big  free  1926  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COMPANY 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYAND0TTES,  REDS,  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  I’EKINlj-.jrtjr.  iVpQ 
GIANT  BOUEN}r)IJ(  K  L  lJNLlO 

INDIAN  EUNNERj  ^  u 

“World’s  Best  Strains.”  Hatching  Eggs.  18thyr.  producing 
chicks  that  live.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenlxvillc,  Pa. 

'K7S7-HITE  IF»EKIN  33  U  C  K  L  I  N  G  S 

From  best  type,  growth  and  laying  flock  «35  per 
100.  K.  BORMAN  Laurel  ton,  N.J. 


P 


ARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
E  KIN 


DUCKLINGS^^^ 


PARDEE'S  PAINS,  Islip.N  ». 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  huarse's! 'pups5 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa, 


M 


ammoth  Bronze  Hens. 
Miss  Elizabeth.  Tate 


Mated  or  unmated.  Eggs. 
Draper,  Virginia 


BEAUANDOT  _  Bred.  Right.  Hatched  Right. 

MAMMOTH  lllir.k  infDt  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guarantee. 

PEKIN  Beauandot  Duck  Rsnch,  Sag  Harbor. L.I-.N.y 

Mammoth  toulotjse  geese  eggs,  50c  each. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  FAILE  Saxon  Wood  Rd.  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

r Wild  Mallards,  White  Muscovy —  Duck  s,  12 — 00 

**oo”  O.  Hendrickson  Richmondvllle,  N.Y.  vO 


(INGNECK  PHEASANTS,  $5  pair. 
I  ver  Pheasants.  JOSEPH  MOSER 


Bronze  Turkeys,  Sil- 

East  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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7,000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  5 

PULLETS 

10  weeks  old,  for  delivery 
about  April  15th.  Price, 

$1  each  in  hundred  lots. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM  f 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

J* 


J  PURE  HOLLYWOOD 

5  Chicks  and  Eggs 

Every  hen  we  have  on  our  Farm  is  from  eggs 
or  stock  we  bought  of  the  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  with  records  from  200  to  300  eggs 
per  hen.  If  you  doubt  us  write  them.  Look  up 
our  record  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test.  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  At  this  writing, 
March  15th,  we  are  3rd  in  the  Leghorn  Class. 

V  Won  8th  place  last  year,  100  pens  competing. 

«!  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  Chicks  or  Eggs, 
i  Every  Chick  or  Egg  we  sell  is  from  our  own 
r  1,200  Pure  Hollywood  Hens.  No  special  pens, 

?  when  you  get  our  Chicks  you  get  Chicks  from 
JJ  sisters  or  mothers  from  our  contest  birds. 

»,  Visitors  Welcome — Circular 

I;  Chicks  $20  per  100  Eggs  $8  per  100 

*i  BARNES’  POULTRY  YARDS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

AW.V.V.V/AW.W.VAVM 

KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  Certified  Cocks 
or  Cockerels.  1  will  have  5,000  chicks  for 
delivery  every  Wednesday  after  March  1st. 

$22.00  per  100;  $200  per  1,000 

QUALITY  —  RELIABILITY 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

J.  T.  KIRKUP 

MATTITUCK,  -:-  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS 

FROM  A  POULTRYMAN 

15  years  as  a  successful  poultryman  means  one 
thing— we  have  the  right  kind  of  LEGHORNS 
bred  for  heavy  production  of  marketable  eggs. 

Write  ior  folder  and  price  list 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  INC. 

Dept.  Y  Red  Bank  New  Jersey 

Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-  WyckofI  Strain 

At  HATCHERY  Prices 

Ref.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton.  Free  circular. 
Charges  prepaid.  Per  100  Per  1000 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM  March  * 1  6  *]50 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop.  April  15  140 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.  M®y  l 4  130 

l'hone  Plainsboro  628  June 


1  3 


i  ao 


10-WEEK  OLD  PELLETS,  S1.00  EACH 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

O  AAA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OvMJv/  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous. Leghorns  that 
lav  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
e(igs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


TRADE  Tocce~c 


Monroe 

Orange  County 
New  \  ork 


^dceF arrry  Standard  Bred  Utility 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Buy  them  from  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  Plant  run  for 
profit  from  the  Egg  Basket.  We 
trapnest  and  select  our  breeders 
for  the  points  a  Poultryman 
wants.  Quality  and  Profits. 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog  C  and 
Price  List. 

We  Purchased  *17,7  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  *5,  $7.50  and 
$10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  everyway  or  money  back. 
FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Pedigreed.  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  April 
and  May  delivery  from  birds  guaranteed  free  fromWhite 
Diarrhoea.  Same  breeding  as  our  pens  in  Farmingdale 
and  Maryland  contests.  All  males  Certified  and  indivi¬ 
dually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-288  eggs. 
We  help  you  brood  them  and  feed  them  correctly.  Free 
Mating  List.  WILLOW  BROOK  FOULTliY  FARM 


Mating 

Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop. 


Odessa,  N.Y. 


HOFFS  “VITALITY” 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I-  REDS  AND 
JERSEY  B.  GIANTS 

They  are  satisfactory  and  profitable.  Send  for  my 
reasonable  prices  and  catalogue.  Established  1888. 

0.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

n  A  Q V  PUir’IfC  From  Davis  Strain 
DAD  T  VnlVjIYO  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  ID  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm 
A.  W.  DAVIS.  Prop.  Mt,  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

S.  C  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

from  State  Bloodtested  Hens.  Positively  no  pullet  mat¬ 
ings.  May,  18e;  June,  loo. 

T.  TIEDEMANN  Greeubruok  farm  Bound  Brook,  N,  J. 


THE  HENYARD 


Choice  in  Commercial 
Poultry 

I  have  a  dairy  farm  of  85  acres,  an 
ideal  place  to  keep  poultry.  At  present 
I  keep  about  125  R.  I.  Reds.  We  hatch 
and  raise  around  200  chicks  every  year 
from  our  own  hens,  that  have  never  been 
culled.  I  feed  cracked  corn,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat  and  buttermilk  inash,  and  am 
getting  around  two  dozen  eggs  a  day  the 
whole  Winter,  so  figure  they  just  pay  for 
the  feed  and  there  is  no  profit  left.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  told  me  they  would  not 
keep  Reds  if  they  could  get  them  for 
nothing.  I  believe  them,  because  the 
white  eggs  bring  the  best  prices,  and  that 
is  what  I  want,  poultry  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  I  want  to  send  for  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs,  and  want  the  very  best  I 
can  getj  so  I  can  raise  good  foundation 
stocks.  What  kind  of  chicks  should  I 
choose?  If  Leghorns,  what  bind,  white 
or  brown?  Do  Brown  Leghorns  lay  nice 
white  eggs,  and  are  they  better  for  meat 
as  the  white  ones?  J.  K. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  is 
found  upon  most  commercial  poultry 
farms  Where  eggs  are  the  chief  product 
and  this  breed  is  salable  as  meat  after 
the  usefulness  of  the  fowls  as  layers  is 
past.  The  carcass  is  not  as  desirable  for 
the  table,  however,  as  is  that  of  the  larger 
breeds  and  many  prefer  the  “dual  pur¬ 
pose”  bird,  that  iis,  the  good  layer  of 
brown  eggs  with  a  good  carcass  for 
market  when  profitable  laying  is  over. 
The  choice  must  be  made  with  the  end 
in  view.  If  one  wishes  his  chief  poultry 
product  to  be  largely  white  eggs,  he  must 
take  the  breed  or  one  of  the  breeds,  that 
produces  these  eggs.  If  he  wishes  market 
poultry,  or  a  combination  of  good  market 
poultry  and  eggs  that  bring,  'in  most 
markets,  a  little  less  than  white  eggs,  he 
may  well  choose  one  of  the  American 
breeds.  Each  has  its  advantages  and  its 
disadvantages,  no  one  breed  can  he  said 
to  be  the.  best.  Brown  Leghorns  of  a 
good  strain  lay  large  white  eggs  and  are 
very  desirable  fowls,  though  the  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  'has  probably  been  more 
intensively  and  longer  bred  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  egg  machine,  giving  it  some  advan¬ 
tage  over  its  brown  sister  when  the  vari¬ 
ety  as  a  whole  is  considered.  This  does 
not  mean  that  individual  fowls  or  flocks 
or  strains  of  either  variety  may  not  excel 
individuals  of  the  other.  Leghorns  should 
prove  profitable  layers  for  at  'least  two 
years.  Your  preference  for  the  White 
Leghorns  need  not  be  criticised  if  egg 
production  for  the  large  Eastern  markets 
is  your  aim.  M.  B.  D. 


Scaly  Legs 

What  is  the  cause  of  scaly  legs  and 
the  best  remedy  for  it?  Hens  are  White 
Rock  pullets,  10  months  old ;  there  are 
40  out  of  50  hens  that  have  thick  crust 
on  their  legs.  One  of  the  hens  has  it  so 
badly  she  cannot  stand  up.  I  am  now 
using  kerosene  and  lard ;  first  I  paint 
their  legs  with  the  oil  and  then  I  rub 
lard  on  them.  MBS.  H.  H. 

Kent,  Ohio. 

Scaly  legs  are  more  a  cosmetic  defect 
than  a  serious  disease  but  they  may 
spread  from  one  fowl  to  another  and 
should  be  cured.  They  are  caused  by  a 
small  mite  that  works  beneath  the  scales 
of  the  feet  and  shanks  and  may  be  killed, 
if  you  can  get  at  it,  by  such  applications 
as  you  are  using.  When  there  are  thick 
crusts,  these  should  be  soaked  in  warm 
water  and  removed  as  far  as  possible. 
An  ointment  of  lard  and  kerosene  may 
then  be  rubbed  in,  taking  care  not  to  wet 
the  feathered  portion  of  the  leg,  lest 
blistering  occur.  This  may  he  repeated 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so  until  a  cure 
is  effected.  Simply  dipping  the  legs  into 
kerosene  will  often  effect  a  cure  in  mild 
cases.  M.  B.  D. 


Disinfecting  After  White 
Diarrhoea 

Last  Spring  I  got  baby  chicks,  and 
they  began  immediately  to  die  with  white 
diarrhoea,  which  had  never  been  on  the 
place.  Out  of  26  I  saved  nine.  I  kept 
them  in  a  large  pen  on  sod,  but  before 
they  were  confined  they  infected  consid¬ 
erable  ground  where  chickens  must  run. 
The  only  treatment  I  have  given  is  dry 
garden  soil.  Can  I  d'o  anything  further 
to  imake  the  pen  and  other  places  safe 
for  chicks  which  will  be  home-hatched? 

New  Canaan,  Conn.  MRS.  w.  K.  s. 

If  the  quarters  and  utensils  used  by 
these  Chicks  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected,  I  do  not  think  that  you  will 
have  any  trouble  with  the  adjoining 
yards,  there  having  been  but  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  in  them.  The  pen  may  be 
cleaned  and  whitewashed  and  the  utensils 
cleaned  in  boiling  water.  White  diarrhoea 
is  contracted  from  the  eggs  used  in  hatch¬ 
ing  and  by  contact  with  infected  chicks 
or  litter  within  the  first  two  or  three  days 
of  life.  M.  B.  D. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
Trapnested  Pedigreed 

EIGHTEENTH  YEAR.  The  original  "Sanborn 
Stock.”  Records  up  to  314  eggs. 

To  be  successful  jou  must,  first  of  all,  have  clean, 
vigorous  and  healthy  chix.  They  must  have  the  lay 
instinct  bred  in  them  to  develop  into  profitable 
layers.  Our  old  customers  attest  to  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  our  chix  by  coming  back  year  after  year  for 
more,  and  they  cost  no  more.  So,  why  not  buy  the 
best  and  insure  your  success.  Eighteen  years  of 
trapnesting  and  selective  breeding  behind  our  stock 
is  your  guarantee  of  receiving  this  super-quality 
chick  that  will  develop  early  and  with  the  body 
capacity  and  vitality  to  go  the  full  distance. 

Our  Free  Catalog  ivill  interest  you. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Superior  Stock! 
Breeders  of  Integrity! 
No  Disease! 


PLAY  SAFE! 

Buy  stock,  eggs,  and 
chicks  from  breeding 
flocks  absolutely  free 
from  White  Diarrhea 
and  selected  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  for  production  and 
Standard  qualities.  Be¬ 
ware  of  carefully  word¬ 
ed  phrases  which  may 
mislead.  There’s  only 
one  way  to 

BE  SURE 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


CERTIFIED 

IPOTOW 

BREEDERS 


2B3®. 


Insist  on  buying  from  a  member  of  the  MACP 
B.  List  of  members  on  request. 

Mass.  Association  of  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

AMHERST,  MASS. 


USHER’S 

Reds 

VAfl  ^  C  Poultrymen  buy 
fvlwb  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  1025 
business  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back 
for  more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER.  JR..  Box  R.  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I. Red  BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

RECORD  300  Eggs  per  year.  Free  from  white 
diarrhoea.  Catalog  free.  Read  Testimonial. 

Deer  Mr.  Hagopian  :  Andover,  Moss. 

I  am  writing  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  the  chicks  I 
purchased  from  you  are  a  magnificent  lot  of  birds.  One 
of  the  pullets  laid  on  egg  today.  She  is  just  i  months  and 
21  days  old.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  saw  or  owned  a 
strain  of  Reds  that  had  such  vitality  or  that  grew  so  quick. 
The  cockerels  weigh  7  lbs.  each;  they  are  husky  fellows. 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  birds  like  these,  they  are  a 
pleasure  to  work  with.  I  cannot  praise  them  too  highly. 

Philip  Dimlich 

REDBIRD  FARM  .  Wrentham,  Mass. 


R.  I.  RED  CHIX 

from  my  flock  of  farm  raised  birds,  absolutely  free 
of  all  disease.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  white 
diarrhoea.  Chicks  $20  per  100. 

fISHER’S  POULTRY  FARM  Plainville,  Mass 


Hubbard’s  r  ed  Chicks 

Have  a  Reputation  for  Livability,  Vigor,  Egg  Production 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Northern  Grown  State  Accre¬ 
dited  Birds.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you. 

Hubbard  Farms  Member  I.B.C.A.  Walpole,  N,  H. 


MAHOGANY  REDSJM 

layers,  color  and  type.  Eggs,  $2.50  for  15;  $12  for 
100,  Cockerels,  !$5  up.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn. 


Horning’s  Bourbon  Reds  Seorder  hatewng  7e% 

early.  FLONA  HORNING  Owego,  N.  Y, 


|  PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


Vow  $12 — 100.  Pure  Strain.  None  Better. 

„  Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males.  $18 — 100 

postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock, 
strong  chix.  Prompt  delivery  and  your  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  to 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


RARREn  ROCKS  !  PARKS’.  15  eggs,  $1.25  ;  100— .?«;  pre- 
DfinnCU  paid.  A.  M.  Kennel  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


Trnpiiested  II  Alt  It  El*  HOCKS.  Eggs — stock — Chicks. 
•  Catalog  free.  Arthur  Searles,  H-N,  Milford,  N.  H. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  gJME 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs 
per  bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Plggs  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Format¬ 
ing  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D,  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatcli  Nov.  lOth.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Barred 


T?  noire  Eggs  from  line  bred  layers.  Parks’ 
HULKS  strain,  $0  per  100. 


Henry  Ingalls 


Greenville,  N.Y. 


Frenooio  Rnnl/c  AND  LEGHORNS.  Winners  at  Storrs,  Far- 
ridllbdlo  rtUblio  mingdale  and  Illinois  contests.  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  WestUampton  lleuoli,  N.Y, 


WHITE  WY ANDOTTES  KJ" 

Direct,  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks’ Barred  Docks.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  S.  C,  W,  Leghorns.  From  Free  range  stock. 
Prices  right.  ANDREW  B,  CARD,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D  No.  1 


LAYERS-White  Wyandotte  pSi,WSf“'- 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


WHITE  WY  ANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  While  Wy.ndolte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 


UfUiU  Ulii.nilnlUa  From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs 

Wnite  Wyanaottes  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Delaware 


W.  Wyandottes 


Regal -Dorcas  st ’n.  A-l  stock.  Eggs,  $1.50 
— 15;$9— 100.  K.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


n..«l:Lif  DUinlrn  Reds,  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  #15  per 
Qliailty  UuICKS  100.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 

O’CONNELL’S  FARMS  Beaver  Bams,  N.Y. 


Ben  Ayr 
1  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks.  Reds.  16th  season.  Write 
for  special  offer.  Satisfaction  guarant’d. 

Ben  Ayr  Poultry  Farm  Warwick,  N.Y. 
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Health  Notes 


Iodized  Salt  for  Goiter 

A  friend  of  mine  had  a  goiter,  and  as 
it  was  growing  larger  all  the  time  it 
caused  her  much  anxious  thought.  She 
knew  that  cities  spend  large  sums  an¬ 
nually  to  place  iodine  in  the  reservoirs 
that  supply  them  with  water.  She  hesi¬ 
tated  about  putting  it  in  the  water  she 
drank  but  determined  to  try  iodized  salt 
In  one  week  her  neck  measured  one  inch 
less  around  it,  and  afterward  there  was 
a  marked  improvement,  but  not  so  much 
as  in  the  first  week.  I  have  nothing  to 
sell,  but  goiters  are  so  common  in  our 
Northern  States,  I  hoped  it  would  help 
some  sufferer  from  this  painful  and  dan¬ 
gerous  malady.  rosina. 

There  is  always  great  danger  in  gen¬ 
eralizing  from  an  insufficient  number  of 
individual  cases  or  in  assuming  that  what 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  necessarily  sauce 
for  the  gander.  Goiter  is  not  a  simple 
disease,  having  but  one  form  and  one 
cause;  unfortunately,  it  takes  a  variety 
of  forms,  these  requiring  different  meas¬ 
ures  for  their  control.  Treatment  that 
would  benefit  one  kind  of  goiter  might  be 
disastrous  to  another.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  not  safe  to  recommend  that  a  person 


with  “goiter”  take  iodine.  It  is  necessary, 
first,  to  know  just  what  kind  of  goiter  is 
present  and  whether  or  not  iodine  will  be 
likely  to  do  good  or  harm.  There  are  two 
forms  of  goiter  that  differ  widely  in  their 
nature,  but  both  so  common  as  to  be 
known  to  almost  everyone.  These  are  the 
simple  goiters  of  growing  children,  found 
more  often  in  girls  than  in  boys  and  pro¬ 
ducing  few,  if  any,  symptoms  of  constitu¬ 
tional  disturbances,  and  what  are  known 
as  exophthalmic  goiters,  marked  by  more 
or  less  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  nervous  and  other  symp¬ 
toms.  The  word  “exophthalmic”  means 
with  protruding  eyeballs  and  is,  conse¬ 
quently,  applied  to  this  form  of  goiter. 
These  forms  of  goiter  require  different 
methods  of  treatment  and  illustrate  the 
danger  of  advising  people  who  know  only 
that  they  have  a  “goiter”  to  take  iodine 
for  it.  This  drug,  in  fact,  is  quite  capable 
at  times  of  converting  a  simple,  compara¬ 
tively  harmless  goiter  into  a  dangerous 
form,  and  it  cannot  be  safely  recommend¬ 
ed  unless  given  under  the  eye  of  a  phy¬ 
sician  who  understands  its  use  and  can 
observe  the  patient. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  goiterous  dis¬ 
tricts  in  this  and  other  countries  where, 
from  the  lack  of  iodine  in  the  drinking 
water  and  commonly  used  foods,  simple 
goiters  are  very  prevalent,  a  surprising 
number  of  school  children  having  them. 
In  some  of  these  districts  the  practice  of 
giving  iodine  indiscriminately  to  every¬ 
one,  but  only  in  exceedingly  minute 
amounts,  has  been  instituted,  and  it  is 
only  in  very  small  amounts  indeed  that 
iodine  is  needed.  In  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  iodine  is  added  to  all  the  table  salt 
sold.  The  Avater  supply  of  some  cities  has 
iodine  added  at  stated  intervals  and,  in 
other  places,  school  children  are  supplied 
from  time  to  time  with  candy  or  tablets 
containing  sufficient  iodine  to  insure  that 


their  bodies  will  have  the  needed  amount. 
It  is  the  simple  goiters,  particularly 
those  of  children,  that  ai*e  favorably  af¬ 
fected  by  this  practice  and  there  is  much 
to  commend  it  as  a  public  health  meas¬ 
ure,  but,  Avith  all  that  may  be  said  in  its 
favor,  there  is  becoming  a  certain  reac¬ 
tion  evident  in  the  minds  of  physicians 
Avlio  feel  that,  perhaps  after  all,  it  is  not 
quite  wise  to  dose  everybody  with  even 
minute  amounts  of  iodine  in  order  to 
insure  that  those  Avho  need  it  will  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Further  experience  will  doubtless 
demonstrate  the  expediency  or  lack  of  it 
in  this  measure,  but  the  safest  plan  for 
the  adult  with  a  goiter  of  unknown  na¬ 
ture  is  to  consult  a  competent  physician 
Avith  regard  to  the  use  of  iodine  and  be 
guided  by  his  advice.  M.  B.  D. 


Surgeon’s  Fees 

It  became  necessary  for  my  wife  to 
undergo  an  operation,  and  she  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  a  doctor  in  Brooklyn  to 
perform  it ;  in  fact  it  was  on  his  advice 
that  she  underwent  this  operation.  He 
told  her  she  Avould  not  feel  right  unless 


she  was  operated  upon.  He  gave  no 
guarantee  that  the  operation  Avould  be  a 
success.  It  was  not  a  success,  and  be¬ 
fore  my  wife  will  become  well  she  will 
have  to  be  operated  upon  again.  My  wife 
made  arrangements  with  this  doctor  as 
to  his  charges,  and  he  told  her  he  would 
charge  between  $125  and  $150.  He  now 
sends  me  a  bill  for  $219,  and  when  I 
Avrote  him  about  it  he  sent  me  a  bill  for 
$228,  but  said  he  would  only  charge  me 
$219.  He  said  further  that  he  only  gives 
the  usual  10  visits  after  the  operation 
and  the  extra  charges  are  for  the  extra 
visits.  He  made  no  agreement  Avith  my 
wife  as  to  the  number  of  visits  or  any 
extra  charges  whatever.  He  mentioned 
only  the  $125  or  $150.  If  the  work  he 
did  was  a  success  I  would  pay  and  say 
nothing,  but  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  my  wife  I  feel  the  extra  charges 
are  unjust,  and  not  in  accordance  with 
his  agreement.  What  should  I  do  in  the 
matter.?  I  am  not  trying  to  avoid  pay¬ 
ing  my  just  debts,  but  I  consider  this  a 
hold-up.  J.  C. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer 
without  knowing  more  about  the  circum¬ 
stances.  If  the  surgeon  who  operated 
agreed  to  perform  the  operation  and  give 
the  needed  subsequent  care  for  a  fixed 
price,  he  cannot,  of  course,  legitimately 
ask  for  more,  and  more  should  not  be 
paid,  but,  if  the  agreed-upon  charge  Avas 
for  the  operation  only,  a  further  charge 
for  subsequent  services  might  legally  be 
made.  In  all  probability,  there  was  no 
clear  understanding  between  you  and  the 
surgeon  to  begin  with,  thus  affording  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  disagreement.  In  this 
case,  the  custom  prevailing  in  your  lo¬ 
cality,  or  that  of  the  hospital,  Avculd  prob¬ 
ably  govern  any  decision  made  by  a  court 
if  the  case  reached  the  courts.  This 
only  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  a  clear 
understanding  when  a  contract  of  any 
kind  is  entered  into,  with  at  least  a  writ¬ 
ten  memorandum  of  terms.  Where  legal¬ 
ly  drawn  papers  are  not  considered  to 
be  necessary,  a  simple  written  memoran¬ 


dum  will  often  prevent  future  trouble. 

It  is,  of  course,  harder  to  pay  a  sur¬ 
geon’s  bill  when  the  results  of  his  Avork 
are  not  what  were  expected,  but  no  re¬ 
putable  surgeon  would  guarantee  the  out¬ 
come  of  even  a  simple  operation,  such 
outcome  being  beyond  his  control  in  many 
instances.  A  surgeon  is  paid  for  his  skill, 
knowledge  and  care,  not  for  results,  and, 
if  he  exercises  the  former  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  he  should  not  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  failure  to  accomplish  the 
results  looked  for,  this,  of  course,  if,  as 
the  law  requires,  he  does  his  work  Avith 
the  care  and  skill  commonly  exercised  by 
the  profession  of  his  locality.  If  he  does 
not  use  such  care  and  skill,  he  lays  him¬ 
self  liable  to  prosecution  for  malpractice. 

M.  B.  D. 


Expelling-  Tapeworm 

May  I  have  your  good  advice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  treatment  of  tapeworm  in  a 
little  boy  seven  years  of  age?  He  has 
been  “doctored”  a  number  of  times,  and 
although  many  feet  of  the  worm  has  been 
expelled,  the  head  persists.  The  poor 
little  felloAv  has  been  starved  72  hours 
at  a  time,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  this 
can  be  continued  with  him  a  great  many 
times  more,  and  yet,  I  am  told  he  will 
die  if  we  do  not  get  the  head.  We  have 
no  doctor  at  present — lost  faith. 

New  York.  c.  A. 

Your  loss  of  faith  in  doctors  will  prob¬ 
ably  do  no  harm,  for  it  may  be  advisable 
to  discontinue  your  efforts  to  get  the 
entire  tape  worm  for  a  few  months. 
When  the  appearance  of  a  large  number 
of  segments  of  the  worm  in  the  stools 
indicate  that  the  parasite  is  full  grown 
again  another  effort  should  be  made  to 
expel  the  head.  There  are  a  number  of 
remedies  for  tapeworm,  all  of  which  have 
successes  to  their  credit  and  none  of 
which  may  not  fail  at  times ;  perhaps 
the  simplest  is  the  meat  of  pumpkin 
seeds,  ground  and  taken  in  doses  of  two 
or  three  ounces  after  a  day  or  more  upon 
a  light  liquid  diet.  There  are  other  drugs 
that  are  generally  -more  dependable,  but 
they  are  of  such  nature  that  they  should 
only  be  administered  by  a  physician  Avho 
can  keep  the  patient  under  observation. 
The  administration  of  any  tapeworm 
remedy  should  be  folloAved  within  a  few 
hours  by  a  physic,  and  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  head  of  a  tapeworm 
may  be  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a 
pin,  and  not  likely  to  be  found  unless 
the  stools  are  liquefied  in  water  and 
strained  through  gauze.  '  Your  fear  of 
death  if  the  head  of  the  worm  is  not  ex¬ 
pelled  is  probably  exaggerated,  it  would 
be  only  under  very  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  that  this  could  occur ;  still  a 
tapeworm  is  not  a  nice  companion,  and 
I  should  advise  submitting  the  child  to 
treatment  by  a  competent  physician 
again  after  a  time,  or  at  any  time  that 
the  appearance  of  symptoms  referable 
to  the  presence  of  the  worm  seem  to 
make  it  advisable.  I  am  sure  that  you 
are  within  reach  of  good  medical  advice, 
and  that  you  will  be  safer  in  following 
such  advice  than  in  depending  upon  that 
of  friends  and  neighbors.  M.  B.  D. 


Oregon  Baked  Apples 

Fill  the  holloAV  where  the  cores  were 
with  finely  chopped  nuts,  raisins  and 
dates,  then  sprinkle  them  with  brown 
sugar,  cinnamon  and  a  little  nutmeg. 
Bake  slowly.  When  they  are  about  ready 
to  come  from  the  oven  put  a  marshmal¬ 
low  on  top  of  each  apple  and  let  it  broAvn 
slightly.  When  ready  to  serve  them,  top 
the  marshmallow  with  a  candied  cherry. 
Apples  baked  in  this  way  are  very  de¬ 
licious.  J.  w.  R. 


ADRIANCE  -PLATT 
REPAIRS 

For 

MOWERS  REAPERS 
BINDERS  RAKES 

Buy  from  owners  of  original 
patterns,  dies  and  jigs. 

Send  for  Price  List 

BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

2015-A  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  667. 

SALE  or  rent,  riverflat,  79  acres,  level;  straw¬ 
berries,  asparagus,  grapes,  all  kinds  of  fruit; 
suitable  for  chickens  or  any  kind  of  farming; 
8-room  house,  barn,  garage,  chicken  houses,  in 
good  order:  near  station  and  town;  easy  terms. 
RIVERSIDE  FARM,  Pond  Eddy,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


THIRTY-ROOM  house,  big  cellars,  one  lower; 

60-cow  orchard  farm;  level  macadamized  road; 
electricity;  never  failing  water;  soil  well 
drained;  unsurpassed  production,  quality  apples; 
best  markets,  lowest  taxes;  insurance  house, 
main  barn,  $10,000;  three  other  large  stock 
barns;  ice,  DeLaval  milker,  hay,  ensilage  ready; 
heavy  production  milk  taken  door;  registered 
Guernseys,  horses,  tools;  terms.  TWIN  FARMS, 
AVest  Simsbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — A  50-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  a 
beautiful  woodlot;  cuts  30  tons  of  hay;  beau¬ 
tiful  shade  trees,  orchard  and  strawberries; 
four  cows  and  young  stock;  spring  water,  farm¬ 
ing  tools;  State  road;  a  splendid  one  man  farm 
near  a  beautiful  lake.  M.  G.  BAKER,  R.  D. 
4,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  colonial  house,  14  rooms, 
10  acres  clear,  choice  buildings;  fruit;  houses 
for  890  hens;  21  miles  from  Boston  main,  high¬ 
way  to  Taunton,  macadam  road;  $7,000,  $2,000 
down;  will  meet  any  train  at  North  Easton; 
telephone  North  Easton  355.  C.  H.  BALDWIN, 
South  Easton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  ultra  modern  dairy  and 
fruit  farm;  3,000  hearing  trees;  land  tiled 
drained;  every  modern  improvement;  buildings 
the  best;  $12,000  dairy  barn,  silos,  ice  house, 
office  building,  hay  barns  and  implement  sheds, 
nice  residence;  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  close  es¬ 
tate;  $19,500,  half  cash.  FLOYD  MILLER, 
Athens,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  a  small  farm  in  Ulster  County;  nice 
place  for  chickens  or  ducks.  ADVERTISER 
396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  four  acres,  dwelling,  seven- 
rooms,  bath,  electric  lights,  town  water, 
furnace,  mail  delivered,  near  stores;  50  miles 
out.  Central  Jersey;  good  roads;  barn,  built- 
in  garage,  poultry  houses;  place  fruited;  $3,500 
cash  required;  particulars  write  ADVERTISER 
398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy.  State-  road  poultry  farm, 
Westchester  or  Connecticut,  commuting  dis¬ 
tance.  158  PROSPECT  ST.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs..  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


APPLES — Greenings,  Hubbardsons,  Baldwins, 
wholesale  and  retail,  choice  fruit.  GEORGE 
F.  ALLEN,  Phones:  1572-M-Briarcliff,  177-AV- 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y.,  Millwood,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

N.  J. 


INCUBATORS — 4800  Wishbone,  4608  Buckeye 
and  other  poultry  equipment.  MAPLEWOOD 
POULTRY  FARM,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat,  $0;  two, 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 
zone,  $1  80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted, 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE — Dederiek  hay  press,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  low  price.  E.  A.  CHUBB,  Sehuylerville, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  products;  syrup,  $2.25  per  gal.; 

4  gals,  or  more,  $2;  sugar,  10-lb.  pail,  $3: 
not  prepaid;  cash  with  order.  GEO.  B.  FUL¬ 
TON,  Irasburg,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Grand  Detour,  24-in-,  brush  break¬ 
er.  new;  parts  for  9-1S  Case  tractor.  HU¬ 
BERT  D.  GAGE,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  bean  poles.  Dahlia  and  to¬ 
mato  stakes,  also  cedar  for  rustic  work;  any 
size.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown. 
N.  Y. 


TO  ENJOY  the  delicious  flavor  of  Vermont 
maple  sugar  in  its  most  appetizing  form  try 
Story’s  pure  maple  cream;  a  10-oz.  package  sent 
prepaid  for  35  cents.  L.  L.  STORY,  East  Fair- 

field,  Vt. 


LADIES — In  that  tangled  box  of  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Children,  three  to  six  years,  to 
board;  first  grade  taught;  experienced  teach¬ 
er;  country  home,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Basswood,  white  wood,  hard  maple 
and  elm  timber.  LEROY  CHAFFEE,  R.  7, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  best  try  Oliver’s  pure  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.25  gal.:  sugar,  $2.75  10-lb.  pa;l«: 
cash  with  order.  ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea 
Farm,  South  Ryegate,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Bees  and  honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10; 

bees,  $5  to  $8  per  hive.  ALVAN  B.  THOM¬ 
AS,  New  Danville,  Pa. 


4  ROYAL  500  capacity  coal  brooder  stoves; 

used  once,  guaranteed  perfect;  $15  each.  W. 
E.  PALLMAN,  R.  1,  Clarks  Summit,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  little  girl,  8-11  years,  for  the 
Summer  or  permanently;  beautiful  country 
home.  ADVERTISER  381,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HONEY,  finest  quality,  clover,  5-lb  pails,  $1.15; 

buckwheat,  $1:  delivered  third  zone;  clover, 
60-lb.  can,  $7.80;  buckwheat.  $6:  two  buck¬ 
wheat,  $11,  here.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10.000  ft.  of  glass,  house,  barn, 
etc. ;  terms  very  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.,  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones. 

HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  home  for  elderly  people,  in  Catskill 
Mountains,  near  Ashokan  reservior;  best  care; 
rates  reasonable.  MRS.  BERTHA  SEIPLE,  ' 
Krumville,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  also  old 
stamps  used  before  1870  on  the  envelope  or 
off;  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Warburton  Bldg.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE — 5x10  Avery  tractor  ready  to  run; 

nearly  new:  must  be  sold  to  settle  estate; 
$85  f.o.b. ;  will  load  and  ship  free  of  charge. 
LOUIS  D.  LEFEVRE,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 

Big  Price  Reductions 
Utility  Matings 

White  Leghorns 

$4.25  for  25  . $15.00  for  100 . $  72.50  for  500 

$8.00  for  50 . $140.00  for  1,000 

Barred  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds 

$4.75  for  25 . $17.00  for  100 . $  82.50  for  500 

$9.00  for  50 . $160.00  for  1,000 

SPECIAL  MATINGS — Add  8c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

Prices  effective  for  delivery  after  April  5th. 

Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  each  week , 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  and  special  hand¬ 
ling  charges  prepaid.  No  chicks  sent  C.  O.  D. 

No  order  for  less  than  25  chicks.  If  you  wish 
chicks  sent  special  delivery,  remit  15c  for 
25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100  chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Address  Dept.  9 


KOYTVILLE  M/1TCHERV 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  bv  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  lou 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . •••••• 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  B.  I.  Beds,  Brd.  Bocks. 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Bocks . .  4.  ..5 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes . .  4. 23 

Assorted  Chicks  (heavy  and  light  creeds)  $10  per  100 

C.et  onr  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth  any 
chick  buyer’s  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  AVENUE  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From” 


25 
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.$3.50 

$7.00 
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$120 
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8.00 
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WRITE  TODAY 
SAVE  MONEY 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


■ihSass 

THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-bred  ■  , 

stock.  Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock.  ■ 

Order  today  and  feel  safe.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  _  » 

Brices  postpaid  on  1  Si  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns . $3.75  $7.25  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

S.  0.  Mottled  Anconas .  .  4.00  7.50  14.00  66.50  126.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  W.&  Brd.  Rocks,  S.C.&B.C.  Beds  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

►  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes .  4.25  8.25  16.00  75.00  145.00  IMMEDIATE 

White  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.75  17.00  77.00  CUIPMFNT 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Ilamburgs .  7.00  13.00  25.00  115.00  onirmen  I 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited .  3.50  6.50  12.00  60.00  120.00  ORDER  TODAY 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited .  3.00  6.50  10.00  50.00  100.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO..  Box  2.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


500,000  National  Gi-uar anteod  Clilclvs 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having  free  range.  Smith 


25 


50 

$6.00 


100 

$11 


500 

$53 


1000 

$100 


hatched 

Mixed  or  broilers  . $3.25 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns .  3.50 

Holly-Tanered  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  White  Ifocks  . 4.25 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons  5.00 
Pekin  ducklings,  Turkey  eggs.  Six  other  breeds 
when  wanted.  100%  live  arrival.  Bank  ref.  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 
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Is.  Order  now. 

Get 

chicks 

Our  Modern  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks— They  Cost  No  More 

Prom  stock  selected  and  leg-banded  by  men  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio 
State  University.  Write  for  free  catalog.  ioo  500  1000 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds . $15,00  $72.50  $140.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites. ..  .16,00  77.50  150.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Assorted  (All  Breeds)  . 10c  each  straight 

Assorted  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  . 12c  each  straight 

Bank  reference.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  56,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


Let  us  send  you  this 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS — Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  approved  by  Ohio  State  University. 

Prices  on  (Postpaid) —  25  50  100  600 

Wh..  Br.,  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 

Wh  Brd  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds....  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Elk.  Minorcas,  White  Wvandottes  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes.  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77-00 

Blk.  Lar.gslians,  Light  Brahmas .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.00 

Assorted  chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad.  THE  SOUTH  KENTON  PLTRY  FARM.  BOX  13,  KENTON,  OHIO 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farrn- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  March  20,  with  com 
ments  by  the  director : 

Among  the  more  serious  chick  diseases 
that  have  become  common  during  the  past 
few  years  aspergillosis  holds  a  prominent 
place.  Aspergillosis  is  otherwise  known 
by  the  name  of  brooder  pneumonia  and 
affects  the  respiratory  tract  of  the  chicks. 
This  disease  also  attacks  adult  stock  but 
more  particularly  chicks  at  the  age  of 
from  one  day  to  about  four  weeks.  The 
causes  are  drafts,  exposure,  chilling,  un¬ 
even  temperature  and  dampness.  The 
spores  from  a  very  common  fungus 
growth  found  frequently  in  litter,  straw 
and  grains  is^ probably  largely  responsible 
for  its  common  occurrence.  External 
symptoms  in  chicks  are  sleepiness,  dumpi¬ 
ness,  rapid  breathing  and  drooping  of  the 
wings.  The  above  symptoms  are  general 
and  a  post  mortem  examination  is,  in 
most  cases,  necessary  to  determine  the 
trouble.  Upon  opening  the  chicks  and 
examining  the  lungs  you  will  find  a  dark¬ 
ened  and  congested  condition  accompan¬ 
ied  by  small,  yellowish  tubercules.  In 
some  cases  these  tubercules  are  found  in 
the  liver,  mesentery  and  intestines.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  locate  any 
tubercules  at  all  in  some  diseased  speci¬ 
mens.  According  to  the  best  authorities 
no  treatment  has  as  yet  been  recom¬ 
mended.  This  disease  is  fatal  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  case.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  when  rigid  measures  of 
sanitation  and  careful  inspection  and 
handling  of  the  litter  and  food  is  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  of  time.  Unsanitary  con¬ 
ditions  encourage  disease  and  disease  is 
the  greatest  problem  with  which  the  poul- 
tryman  has  to  contend. — E.  B.  Banner, 
Instructor  Dept.  Poultry  Husbandry. 

HIGH  PENS  FOR  TWENTIETH  WEEK 

First. — Barred  Rocks,  Howard  A. 
Wells,  64  eggs. 

Second. — Barred  Rocks,  H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  59  eggs. 

Third. — White  Leghorns,  Barnes  Farm, 
58  eggs.  White  Leghorns,  Eugene  Dela- 
marter,  58  eggs. 

Fourth. — White  Leghorns,  Howard  P. 
Corsa,  56  eggs. 

Fifth. — Barred  Rocks,  R.  W.  Davis  & 
Son,  55  eggs. 

During  the  twentieth  week 
Fourth  Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000 
pullets  laid  4,164  eggs,  a  yield  of  59.4 
per  cent.  This  is  a  gain  of  4  per  cent 
over  last  week’s  production  but  is  4.4 
per  cent  less  than  for  the  same  week  in 
the  previous  contest.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  to  date  is  47,241  eggs,  this  is  5,858 
more  than,  the  total  for  the  first  twenty 
weeks  in  the  1925  competition. 

3j»  $  «1!  v  v 

The  leading  teams  of  ten  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are: 

White  Leghorns. — C.  R.  Misner,  Pa., 
825 ;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 
820;  Barnes  Hollyavood  Strain  Leghorn 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  799 ;  Howard  P.  Corsa.  Pa., 
749;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio, 
722. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  800;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  756 ;  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass., 
693. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y.,  647;  Howard  A.  Wells, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  638;  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  Ont.,  606 

White  Wvandottes. — Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  811 ;  Harvey  Y.  Byerly,  Pa.,  676. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan 
Newhouse,  W.  Va.,  476. 

Blue  Andalusians. — E.  D.  Bird,  Conn., 
394. 

*  :Ji  *  :J: 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  week  ending  March  20, 
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CHICKS 

PULLETS 

from  high  producing 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Vigorous !  Healthy ! 
Prolific  !  Low  Priced  I 

Send  for  Booklet 

Indianhead  Poultry  Farm 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Davis  & 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Younfi:  and  Barron  Strains 

too 

$13.00 

500 

$62.50 

1000 

$120 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Thompson  Strain 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

of  the 

12.00 

55.00 

105 

SCHWEGLERS> 
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riTTANY  Valley  Chicks 


THE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
theboxwhen  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  del’y  guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on  : 

S.  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Chicks 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request — Write  Now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

200,000  CHICKS  1926 

ONE  MATING  ONLY  —  THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds— Lowest  Prices 


25 

50 

100 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$12.50 

4.25 

7.75 

14  50 

4  75 

8.75 

1650 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free 

R-l-  Box  10 
RICHFIELD,  PA. 


THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  RICF  B°*  10 


Brookside  Chicks 

White  Leghorns— Barred  Bocks— R.  I.  Reds 
1  have  been  supplying  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  with  chicks  for  years  and  this  sea¬ 
son  1  am  better  equipped  than  ever.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  hatching  experience  enables  me 
to  produce  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $20  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  W  HITE  WYANDOTTES.  RH00E 
ISLAND  REDS.  SLACK  MINORCAS.  DROWN  AN0 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED  ANCONAS, 

20.000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing 
free  range  stock  uniter  Cornell  University  inspec¬ 
tion.  100$  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Sox  60  Walden,  N  Y. 


“LIVE  AND  LAY" 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12yS  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

Schweqler’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ed  high. 
:onas,  A 
live 

A 


“Ohio’s  Best”  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  ..,....••••....•..•...••••,•,.$3.50  $7 •  00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred,  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  4,00  7.75  15.00  72. 50  140.00 

White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp. . , .  4.25  8.00  13.00  77.50  150. 0C 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.00.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.B.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live 
delivery,  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  R.  4A>  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 

Prices  per  Hundred 

Mar.  &  Apr.  May  June  July 
Mixed  >M1  #1**  *  •>  *  8 

Wh.&Br.  Leg.  12  If.  12 

Barred  Rocks  14  18  1  ~ 

R.  I.  Reds  15  14  18 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  %<s  per  chick,  Orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  He  per  chick ; orders  for  1000  °>  nioie  de¬ 
duct  lc  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand¬ 
ling  stamp.PLet  us  book  your  order  early.  ^-e.feccncc  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  Juuiuta  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  I  a. 


J 

CHIX 


9 

11 

12 


QUALITY  CHIX 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Mixed 
(cheaper)  all  from  free-range,  healthy  stock 

$15  per  100 ;  50c  extra  per  100  for  postage 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


were  as 

follows : 

Date 

High 

Dow 

Conditions 

Mar.  13 

38 

15 

Clear 

“  14 

37 

13 

Clear 

“  15 

43 

12 

Partly  cloudy 

“  16 

43 

13 

Partly  cloudy 

“  17 

42 

IS 

Clear 

“  18 

54 

16 

Clear 

“  19 

50 

22 

Clear 

*  * 

*•» 

*  * 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant, 
March  19,  1926 :  White,  38c ;  browns, 
35e ;  mediums,  33c, 


Roup 


My  hens  have  some  disease  in  which 
the  side  of  the  head  swells  and  closes  the 
eye,  and  matter  runs  from  it.  Some 
are  only  one  side  and  some  are  both. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  regard¬ 
ing  what  to  do  to  cure  them  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  rest  from  having  it? 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  MRS.  E.  F.  C. 

This  is  roup  affecting  the  eyes  chiefly. 
Remove  the  sick  birds  from  the  flock  and 
treat  by  frequent  cleansing  of  the  eyes 
and  passages  about  the  head  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  boric  acid,  one  ounce  to  the 
quart  of  water,  after  which,  once  daily, 
place  a  drop  or  two  of  a  15  per  cent 
solution  of  argyrol,  to  be  made  by  your 
druggist,  in  each  eye.  This  disease  is 
contagious  and  requires  cleanliness  and 
disinfection  of  utensils  and  poultry  quar¬ 
ters  and  strict  isolation  of  all  sick  birds 
from  those  that  are  healthy.  M.  b.  d. 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  STOCK.  THOUSANDS  HATCHING  DAILY 
Leghorns  ;  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  $10  per  ICO 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  18  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  20  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10  per  100 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying 
our  chicks.  Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and 
vitality.  Satisfaction  guara’t’d.  Send  for  our  chick  folder. 

Schoenbom’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  Phone  1604 

BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

[PEDIGREED  TOM  HA  RRON 
MALES  head  our  No.  1  flocks  of  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Also  Chicks  from  good. 
pure.selectedBarron  Strain  flocks  at  a  low¬ 
er  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected,  heavy 
'laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R. I. Reds. 
iReasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK 
GIANT  CHICKS.  Get  Catalog,  full  particulars 
at  once.  Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  M.  LONGENECKER.  Box  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 

PRICES  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

Per  50 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $7.00 
Barred  Rocks  8.00 

W.  Wyandottes  8.50 

R.  I.  Reds  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed  7.00 

Light  Mixed  6.00 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120 

15.00 

72.50 

HO 

16.00 

— 

— 

16.00 

— 

— 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

11.00 

62.50 

10o 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourtli  with  order,  bal 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa 

SUNSHINE  IIATCIIEItY 


DALMATIA,  PA. 


Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  years.  Free  range  flocks  in 
best  of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Catalog 
free.  Prices  low,  quality  considered. 

Holgate  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  Y,  Holgate.  Ohio 


BABY 


Mixed .  $10  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  12  per  100 

5 1 p  is-  p  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

CHICK-b  Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  priees  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  forfree  circular. 


C.  P.  LEISTER 


McAllstervIlie,  Pa. 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Are  you  sure  you  are  feeding  the 
proper  ration  for  best  results?  “Feed 
From  the  Egg  to  the  Market”  tells 
each  step  in  feeding  poultry  from 
the  day  hatched  until  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  complete,  concise,  authori¬ 
tative  and  contains  a  wealth  of  prac¬ 
tical  information  that  will  increase 
your  poultry  profits. 
Write  for  your  copy 
today. 

FREE 

Send  us  your  feed 
dealer's  name  and  we 
will  send  you  this 
valuable  book  free. 

COLLIS 

PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  305 
CLINTON,  IOWA 


HOME 
?  MADE 
BROODER 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

1  want  yon  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
tor  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  84.75;  or  pure  Aluminum.  $0.25, 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  it  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  yonr  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  "Poultry  Helps” 


I.  PUTNAM 

Route  464-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Better, 
Healthier 
Poultry 
and  Stock 


Fresh,  ground  Men¬ 
haden  Fish,  mixed  with 
regular  hog,  poultry 
and  cattle  feed,  supplies  the 
proteins  and  minerals  lacking 
in  other  than  green  feeds. 
Struven’s  Fish  Meal  builds 
bone.  It  stimulates  lay  ing.  Pre¬ 
vents  leg  weakness  and  rickets. 
58  to  60%  Protein.  6  to  10%  Fats.  20% 
mineral.  Less  than  1%  fiber. 

Write  for  prices  and  feeding  instructions. 


CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-0  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 


16  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances, 
designed  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  contains  many  new,  time-saving,  lab¬ 
or-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poultry  raiser 
Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 

TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


QUALITY 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


PHILADELPHIA  MADE 

It’s  Better  than  the  “Just  as  Good”  kind  and  is  made 
only  in  Philadelphia  by  us.  Your  dealer  has  this 
Better  Brand  or  can  get  it  for  you.  If  not,  write  us. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  Alarcli  20, 
1920,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

Week  Total 


R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  42  6S0 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  29  32.1 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada... .  60  589 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  43  626 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  44  665 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.  Y .  47  592 

Jules  Francais,  N.  Y .  45  402 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  35  365 

Woburn  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  25  244 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  33  645 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass .  40  449 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass .  48  564 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  46  728 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  35  405 

Keewaydin  F'arm,  Conn .  49  519 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  45  534 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  27  368 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . . .  37  494 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass..... .  24  264 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  35  378 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  28  414 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  38  374 

Buff  Rocks 

Littlewood  Farm,  Mass .  44  439 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  50  472 

White  Wyandottes 

Carterloa  Farm,  Mo... .  39  621 

B.  A.  Barker,  Ill .  51  689 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y .  19  373 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  10  278 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  R.  1 .  29  319 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  39  677 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  31  673 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn .  30  664 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  49  729 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  32  410 

R.  I.  Reds 

Farby  Bros.,  Pa .  54  590 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y .  51  669 

Chas.  F.  Lindliolm,  Minn .  49  467 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  45  526 

R.  D.  Sargent,  Vt .  51  846 

Aseutney  Farms,  Vt .  39  4x2 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H . 40  581 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  52  749 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  II .  43  591 

Hilliard  Bros.,  N.  H .  26  406 

George  B.  Treadwell.  Mass .  38  820 

Ferd  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  50  686 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass .  38  594 

Lawn  Acre  Turkey  Farm,  Mass .  43  641 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  38  380 

Robert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass . , ...  43  340 

Rockhill  Farm,  Mass .  37  379 

Edgemont  Farm,  Mass .  52  519 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  33  437 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass .  24  460 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass .  48  727 

Featlierfield  Farm.  Mass .  25  409 

Sunset  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  40  499 

Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass .  51  577 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  51  589 

Foxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  24  167 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  .Conn .  51  338 

Walter  J.  Sorrow.  Conn .  35  306 

Sunnyfield  Farm.  Conn .  34  445 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  44  413 

E.  Newton  Searles.  Conn .  37  646 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  51  995 

Louis  Gordon,  Conn .  33  574 

Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn .  35  421 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  36  235 

Thurlow  Travis,  N.  Y .  40  296 

Anconas 

LeRoy  L.  Lambert.  R.  1 .  20  199 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich .  24  504 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  2S  580 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore .  47  738 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  28  554 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  33  618 

Imperial  Pltry  Farms,  Ohio .  17  421 

St.  John’s  Pltry  F'arm.  Mo .  29  498 

Frank  Heitzman,  Jr.,  Fla .  24  454 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas .  30  508 

George  Lowry,  Conn .  39  512 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  H .  35  504 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  34  602 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  35  676 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  31  553 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son.,  Mich .  26  678 

Adam  Glass,  Ala .  40  686 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala .  37  680 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C .  37  636 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C .  22  510 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  44  773 

Mrs.  C.  Bielefeld,  Md .  35  02S 

Edgar  A.  Weimer,  Pa .  36  587 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa .  45  716 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa .  34  631 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  50  829 

riank’s  March  C.  P.  Farm,  Pa .  42  612 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  46  739 

Meadowedge  F'arm.  Mass .  31  602 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  42  568 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  46  846 

Wilson’s  Egg  Farm,  Mass .  17  382 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mass .  34  646 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  21  503 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  24  664 

Dudley  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  45  890 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  Mass .  39  65Y 

R.  W.  Colman,  N.  Y .  49  802 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y .  23  521 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  36  642 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  30  499 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y .  35  727 

W.  D.  VanFleet,  N.  Y .  33  "597 

Amaltassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  41  800 

Anthony  Abraitys,  N.  Y .  41  801 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J . .  37  773 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter,  N.  J. .  30  541 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  46  721 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  8  472 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  16  512 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J .  45  COO 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J .  39  606 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  41  819 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  34  808 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  41  669 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  45  723 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  40  501 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  34  544 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  29  630 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  39  507 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  29  566 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn .  13  496 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  27  632 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  33  49S 

Spring  Brook  Farm,  Conn .  46  512 

Ernest  II.  Scott,  Conn .  44  652 

Wal-Beth  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  25  559 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  21  495 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn .  33  613 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn .  34  581 


Total  .  5119  78513 


It  might  save  a  good  many  lives  if  the 
railroads  would  quit  running  trains  on 
Sunday  and  make  the  grade  crossings 
safe  for  fools  at  least  one  day  in  the 
wqek. — 'Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Do  you  know  what 

ih*  COD  LIVER  MEAL 


and  OIL  do  in 


mo 


STARTER 


No  matter  whether  you  have 
ten  baby  chicks,  or  a  thousand, 
you  really  should  know  what 
the  Cod  Liver  Meal  and  Oil  in 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  can 
do  for  them. 

In  most  cases,  these  new  invig¬ 
orating  ingredients  reduce  chick 
mortality  to  an  insignificant  per¬ 
centage.  No  longer  need  you 
expect  to  lose  chicks  because  of 
diarrhea,  or  constipation.  No 
longer  must  you  regard  leg- 
weakness  or  toe-picking  as  un¬ 
avoidable  chick  ailments. 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  which  has  already 
proved  its  effectiveness  in  pre¬ 
venting  leg-weakness,  is  aided 
by  the  Cod  Liver  Meal.  These, 
blended  with  the  good  oatmeal 
and  other  ingredients  of  Ful-O- 
Pep  Chick  Starter,  give  chicks 
a  healthy  digestion.  Every 
mouthful  of  this  mash  gives  the 
chick  a  proper  balance  of  just 
the  things  it  needs. 

The  results  are  (1)  decreased 
mortality; (2)  abetter  digestive 
condition;  (3)  smoother,  tighter 
feathers;  (4)  stronger  bones; 
(5)  more  rapid  growth. 

It’s  in  Ful-O-Pep 
Qrowing  M ash,  too 

Cod  Liver  Meal  has  been  added 
to  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash, 

,  too,  so  that  the  young  birds  may 


have  the  benefits  of  complete 
assimilation.  Get  your  young 
flocks  on  this  wonderfully  good 
Growing  Mash  right  away.  Of 
course,  Ful-O-Pep  Growing 
Mash,  fed  to  flocks  that  have 
come  through  the  first  six  weeks 
on  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter, 
develops  unusually  husky  early 
birds. 

Both  are 

“W eather 'Proof’9  Feeds 

Both  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter 
and  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash 
give  flocks  an  extra  stamina 
that  enables  them  to  thrive 
through  unfavorable  weather  or 
a  late  season.  It’s  the  Cod 
Liver  Meal — found  only  in  Ful- 
O-Pep  feeds — that  provides  this 
“weather  insurance.’* 

Somewhere  in  your  vicinity 
there  is  a  good  dealer  who  sells 
the  Ful-O-Pep  line.  He  can 
supply  you  today. 

Write  for  the  1926  Ful-O-Pep 
poultry  book.  It  is  free  to  poul¬ 
try  keepers.  Use  the  coupon. 

Th«  Quaker  O (pmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  first 
six  weeks,  for  strong 
bones  and  swift 
growth 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Crowing  Majfifrom 
sixth  week  through 
five  months 


Be gi  n  f  ee  ding 
Ful -  O  -  Pep  Egg 
Mash  at  fifth  month 
and  feed  all  year 
round 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
FineChickFeed 
from  second  to 
sixth  week 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Coarse  Chick  Feed 
from  the  sixth  week 
to  the  fifth  month 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch  Grains  from 
sixth  month  on 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
49  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  new  poultry  book  with  full  information  on  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter  with  Cod  Liver  Meal  and  Oil  and  how  to  feed  it. 


Name. 


Address. 


Dealer’s  Name. 
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Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  10v  1026 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Leghorns— Rocks— Reds— W  y  andottes 

File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super-aualitv  chicks. 


Shipping  date  Wh.  Leghorn*  R,  I.  Red*  Barred  Rock*  Wh.  Wyandotte* 

•Tan.  1  to  April  17 . $20.00  $25.00  $28.00  $30.00 

Week  of  April  19 .  19.00  23.00  26.00  28.00 

Week  of  April  26 .  18.00  21.00  24.00  26.00 

Week  of  May  3 .  17.00  20.00  22.00  24.00 

Week  of  May  10 .  16.00  18.00  20.00  22.00 

Week  of  May  17 .  14.00  16.00  18.00  20.00 

Week  of  May  24 .  12.00  14.00  16.00  18.00 


June  1  to  end  of  season. .  10.00  12.00  13.00  15.00 

The  aboye  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  The  same  rate  also  applies  to  larger 
orders.  For  smaller  shipments,  take  the  aboye  price  per  chick,  but  add  75c  for 
orders  of  25  chicks  or  $1.00  for  orders  of  50  chicks. 

If  you  value  chicks  on  the  basis  of  their  quality  and  earning  capacity  at 
maturity,  you  will  prefer  these  Hall  Chicks.  They  are  better ! 

Hall's  Chicks  are  produced  by  practical  poultrymen  on  a  real  poultry  farm. 
All  breeding  birds  are  of  the  health  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  are  from  bred- 
to-lay  lines,  are  State-tested  to  guard  against  white  diarrhea  infection.  So 
the  chicks  are  healthy  and  husky,  will  earn  good  profits  for  you. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now.  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of 
chicks  wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will 
deliver  to  you  youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association, 


PARKS  lS  BARRED  ROCKS 

have  been  carefully  selected.  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  for  eggs  and  Standard  qualities  since  1889. 

IT  IS  THE  STRAIN  THAT  COUNTS  because  a  strain  is  a  FAMILY  of  a  breed  that 
has  enough  years  of  proper  breeding  back  of  them  to  enable  them  to  reproduce  to  a  fixed  degree. 
PARKS’  STRAIN  produces  the  greater  part  of  the  world  s  certified  record  Rock  Layers  and 
Contest  winners.  Why?  Because  their  foundation  work  has  been  proper,  being  built  on  years 
of  High  Normal  Layers,  instead  of  depending  upon  a  few  phenomenal 
Layers.  Right  no w  customers  of  ours  are  making  Laying  History  in 
seven  different  contests.  .  '  ,  . 

THE  WISE  BUYER  will  buy  foundation  stock  with  safe,  sane, 
scientific  breeding  back  of  them  instead  of  pinning  his  faith  entirely 
on  the  sensational  phenomenal  Laying  claims. 

HATCHING  EGGS.  Where  you  have  a  way  to  hatch  them  we  in¬ 
variably  advise  buying  eggs.  We  eau  ship  eggs  safely  most  anywhere. 

BABY  CHIX.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  full  count. 

PARKS’  ROCKS  invariably  live  up  to  claims  made  for  them  and 
it’s  the  strain  that  laid  their  way  into  popularity. 

GET  OUR  37th  ANNIVERSARY  FREE  CATALOG 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa.  Baby  Chick  Association 


<f txgle  A test 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/- 


Every  Eagle  Neat  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns - *  7.2o 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rooks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorca*,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds -  8.25 

Whito  and  Silver*  Laced  Wyandottes -  8.75 

Jumbo  Brahmas  and  Buff  Minorcas - ....  11.00  n  . 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light  10c  :  Heavy  12o.  TERMS  CASH.  Future 
orders  104  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  1004  Live 
Delivery.  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement.  Bank  References. 
THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  Dept.  23  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


100 

13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

20.00 


300 

38.00 

43.50 

47.00 

58.00 


500 

62.00 

72.00 

75.00 

95.00 


1000 

120.00 

140.00 

145.00 


1,000,000  Full  Blooded  “American”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT  HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  on— 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . $6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  .  6.75 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  7.25 

Tapered  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Ancoua3  .  7.75 

■Pari-*  Rocks,  R.  I.  Red3,  White  Rocks  .  8.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas  .  9.2a 

llZas  Blue  Andalusians,  White  Orpingtons,  Golden  Wyandottes . 

77,  faUiffue  Free White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs — Custom  hatching — Order  chicks  now. 

cimiv  on  all  orders  received  and  paid  in  full  30  days  before  chicks  ate  wanted.  Selected  Free  Range  Breeders 
—ion tv  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  are  not  chick  brokers — we  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Reference:  C’ur- 
weusviUe  National  Bank,  CurwensviUe,  Pa.  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  210,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$11 

$53 

S100 

13 

62 

120 

14 

67 

130 

15 

72 

140 

16 

77 

150 

18 

87 

170 

13.00 

25 

122 

240 

chicks 

now. 

5%  cash 

dis- 

...  ___  _  pv ; 0|. „  jp  n,fv  Get  chicks  from  6tock  raised  in  Northern  New  York.  Strong,  healthy, 

[\|13Q3F3  Llllvno  OL  l/UA  hardy  purebreds.  Hogan  tested,  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

varieties  Prices  on —  50  100  500  1000 

Leglmru^^White,  Brown,  and  Buff  ... . .  ••••■  “*“””*’*  ’  ’ '  ‘ '  ’  ‘  ” '  ’*7.25  *,'?$  W  $!!o.OO° 

H?Ci)naRed8;  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  .  7.75  15.00  72.00  I40.C0 

White  Wyandotte!,  Black  Langshans  .  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

Whito  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black  Giants  . 18.50  35.00  140.00  ...... 

Assorted  CtilcKi  . 6.50  1 1.00  52.50  105.00 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppa -s  Anconas.  Parks 
Barred  Rox  and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free  if  you  wish.  Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today,  we’U  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  302.  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  P..  Curtiss  Co.,  Prop*.) 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


^END  INTO  7V\ONEY  ~  WE  vS\HIP  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  highogg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  1004  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  60  100  600 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas,  . . $3.60  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.00 

White.  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  OrpingtonB .  4.25  8.25  16.00  75.00 

Assorted,  Heavy .  $-25  6.00  11.00  62.00 

Assorted  Light..... . 3.00  6.60  10.00  47.60 

THE  AbA  HATCHERY  ROUTE  15,  A1»A,  OHIO.  Reference.First  National  Bank. 


SE 
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IBABY  CHICK 

DROPPED  AT  YOUR  DOOR. 


READ  OUR  BIG  CATALOG 

It  tells  how  to  raise  chicks  successfully.  Learn  about  Pay 

Streak  Chicks  which  are  paying  big  for  others.  Our  17th  year. 

3  GRADES  TO  CHOOSE  FROM— W*  have  what  you  want.  Write  about  your  needs. 

Pedigreed  leaving  Stock— known  high  producers.  Trapnested.  1st  and  2nd 
High  Pens.  Quincy,  Illinois.  Contest.  Flock  average  up  to  186 
eggs  per  hen.  Net  profit  $4.76  per  hen.  Exhibition  Grade— winners 
at  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  State  Fair.  Select  Grade- 
low  prices,  pure-bred,  free  range  flocks  free  from  disease.  Fine  layers. 

COOPERATIVE  BREEDING  S  HATCHING  CO.  BOX  131  TIRO.  OHIO 


IYIONROEVILIE  CHICKS 


OUT  YOUK  CHICKS  FROM  A  HATCHERY  THAT  SPECIALIZES  IN 


QUALITY 

100% 


live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on- 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.  Wh.  &  Bid.  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes  . . 

Patridge  Rocks  . 

Wliite  Minorcas  . . 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks.  12c  per  100.  Order  from  this 
Bank.  Ftea  circular.  MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  Monroeville.  Ohio. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

4.75 

8.75 

17.00 

80.00 

*  -  t 

4.75 

9.25 

18.00 

85.00 

ad. 

Ref:  The  Farmers  * 

Citizens 

Tomato  Juice  for  Chicks 

One  of  my  chick  customers  is  using 
tomato  juice  instead  of  sprouted  oats  or 
any  green  feed.  Will  this  take  the  place 
of  green  food?  He  is  also  feeding  cod 
liver  oil,  but  no  gi\  n  food.  w.  A.  R. 

West  Lafayette,  Ohio. 

Cod  liver  oil  is  a  substitute  for  green 
food,  when  the  latter  is  not  available, 
being  one  of  the  best  sources  of  the 
vitamins  for  which  green  stuffs  are  fed. 
Tomato  juice  is  also  rich  in  vitamins 
needed  for  growing  chicks,  and  its  use 
is  rational.  Outdoor  sunlight,  or  sun¬ 
light  that  is  not  strained  through  glass, 
and  tender  green  stuffs  are  cheaper  than 
cod  liver  oil  or  canned  tomatoes,  but  are 
not  always  available  for  early  hatched 
chicks,  hence  the  value  of  the  substi¬ 
tutes  that  your  customer  is  using. 

M.  B.  D. 


Enlarged  Liver 

Dressing  a  chicken  I  found  that  the 
liver  was  large.  The  chicken  weighed 
four  lbs.,  the  liver  was  iy±  lbs.  It  com¬ 
pletely  filled  the  bird’s  frame.  What  was 
the  cause  of  -this?  The  chicken  appeared 
otherwise  very  healthy  but  was  very  slow 
in  getting  around.  H.  W. 

Apponaug,  It.  I. 

Enlarged  livers  are  found  in  various 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  as  *vell 
as  in  some  birds  that  have  been  artifi¬ 
cially  fattened  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
ducing  these  oversized  organs.  The  mere 
fact  of  an  enlarged  liver  being  found 
does  not  give  any  clue  to  the  actual 
trouble  present.  Since,  however,  when 
the  enlarged  liver  is  found  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  bird,  an  accurate  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  is  not  very  important. 

M.  R,  D. 


Blue  Vitriol  for  Coccidiosis 

Is  blue  vitriol  a  preventive  of  coccidi¬ 
osis  in  young  chickens?  Two  years  ago 
we  lost  600  with  the  disease  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  six  weeks.  Four  years 
ago  the  same  number  with  the  same  ail¬ 
ment.  How  much  should  be  put  in  10 
gallons  drinking  water,  and  what  age 
•to  commence  to  give  it  to  them?  J.  L. 

Arnold,  Pa. 

Blue  vitriol  is  not,  I  am  sure,  a  cure 
for  coccidiosis  in  chicks,  or  even  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  though  it  may  have  been  used 
and  recommended,  as  have  scores  of 
other  things.  I  know  of  but  one  kind  of 
blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  is  sometimes  called  green 
vitriol  or  copperas.  This  is  used  in  some 
poultry  remedies.  Keeping  young  chicks 
from  infested  ground  long  used  by  poul¬ 
try  is  the  best  preventive  of  coccidiosis 
and  the  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  has  recently  .published  the  results 
of  .their  endeavor  to  prevent  coccidiosis 
by  the  usual  sanitary  measures  and  the 
addition  of  dried  milk  in  considerable 
quantity  to  the  chick  ration.  While  they 
believe  that  milk  in  any  form  is  useful, 
they  seem  to  especially  favor  dry  skim 
milk  in  the  proportion  of  40  per  cent  of 
the  mash  used,  this  replacing  meat  scrap. 
A  formula  that  they  recommend  is  dry 
skim  milk,  40  lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  10  lbs. ; 
yellow  corn  meal,  30  lbs. ;  ground  bar¬ 
ley,  20  lbs.,  this  mash  to  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  chicks  in  hoppers  from 
the  time  that  the  disease  is  suspected. 
They  also  feed  grain  once  or  twice  daily 
but  only  in  the  quantity  of  from  one- 
third  to  one-lialf  the  weight  of  mash  con¬ 
sumed.  Because  of  the  high  percentage 
of  milk  protein  in  this  ration,  they  do 
not  recommend  its  feeding  for  more  than 
three  or  four  weeks  before  gradually 
changing  to  ordinary  rations,  but  this 
should  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  chicks 
over  the  particularly  dangerous  period. 
Good  sanitation  should  not  be  neglected 
while  using  the  milk  treatment. 

M.  B.  D. 


Building  Brooder 

I  intend  to  build  a  brooder  10  x  50  ft. 
and  use  hot-water  system.  The  pipes 
would  be  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  brood¬ 
er-house.  I  intend  to  use  four  1V>  in. 
pipes  6  in.  apart.  It  is  8  in.  high  from 
the  floor.  I  intend  to  partition  the  brood¬ 
er-house  10  ft.  square.  Would  you  think 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  use  this 
plan  or  would  stove  be  better?  I..  M. 

New  York. 

Satisfactory  brooders  are  built  with 
cither  hot  water  or  brooder  stove  meth¬ 
ods  of  heating.  ’Where  there  is  sufficient 
land  available,  I  think  it  best  to  use 
colony  brooders  that  can  be  moved  to 
new  ground  from  time  to  time.  This 
avoids  saturation  of  the  ground  near  the 
brooder  with  disease  germs  and  makes 
the  raising  of  healthy  chicks  less  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Brooder  stoves  may  also  be  used  in 
long  permanent  brooder  houses,  one  in 
each  compartment,  and  I  think  that  I 
should  prefer  them  to  a  fixed  hot  water 
system  of  heating.  A  poultry  man  has  re¬ 
cently  reported  good  results  from  the  use 
of  a  concrete  yard  in  front  of  his  brood¬ 
er-house,  this  having  fo.ur  oil  stove  heated 
compartments.  This  yard  is  covered  with 
sand  and,  after  one  lot  of  chicks  is  re¬ 
moved  to  colony  houses,  the  sand  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  concrete  disinfected  and  new 
sand  put  into  place.  M.  R.  d. 


BLUE  HEN  BROODERS 


mean  healthier  chicks — be¬ 
cause  they  eliminate  deadly 

floor  drafts:  less  cost— because 
of  theirspecially-construct 
ed  lar  ge  -  magazine 
stove  ;  less  labor—  be- 
causetheirauto- 
matic  controls 
always  work. 

Larger  & 

Heavier 
-yet  cheaper- 

A  20% 
extra  value 

Send  for  our  Free 
'26  Bine  Hen  Book 
of  Facts  showing 
you  why. 


$21.00 

500  chick  cspscity 
(delivered) 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and  User- 
Agents 
Plan 


$26.00 

1000  chick  capacity 
(delivered) 


LANCASTER  MFC.  CO.  E2S  «V.d 


r  CLEAN  BONE  MEAL  4 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 

Ton  $35.00  §  Ton  $20.00  2  Bags  $5.00 

Pure,  sweet,  clean ;  free  from  disease 
germs.  Feed  it  to  every  growing  animal 
and  plant,  Gives  wonderful  results 
with  hens,  pigs,  calves,  lawns,  fruits 
and  flowers.  Descriptive  folder. 

2  Bags  BEEF  SCRAP  and  *  n  eye 

3  Bags  Bone  Meal  for  A  /  O 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


200-300  Egg  Strain 


20  to  50%  Reduction  • 


on  all  chicks,  egg*  and 
breeding  stock  ot  the 
famous 

REAM  STRAINS 

of  World’s  Champion  Layers 

Write  for  new  prices  and 
story  of  Mrs.  Hoffman,  Texas, 
who  made  $10,000  profit  last 
year  from  her  flock  ot  Ream 
Strain  foundation. 

Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farm 
Box  R_ Lancaster.  Pa. 


Profitable 

Poultry 

Known 


E 


100 

500 

1000 

$20 

$90 

$175 

18 

86  ' 

100 

Certified 

Blood-Tested 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Specialty  Breeders 
Barred  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds 

Old  customers  have  reserved  every  chick  up  to  April  i 
20th.  From  this  date  until  May  31st,  we  can  sup¬ 
ply  Select,  Special  and  Pedigree  Matings  in  Leg¬ 
horns.  Every  chick  from  a  mature  hen  of  proven 
laying  ability,  selected,  blood-tested  and  certified  i 
under  State  supervision.  Also  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  I 
8- week-old  Pullets,  $1.25  each. 

W rite  for  free  folder  and  prices. 

Wene  Chick  Farms, v&suv,. 

“ON  THE  SQUARE” 

I FfHORN  PHIY  from  blood  Tested  OLD  HEN 
libUUUIVlf  vlUA  Breeders  on  Free  Range.  The 
LIVABLE,  HARDY,  PROFITABLE  kind. 

Delivered  prices—  100 

April  6tli— May  1st.... . $20 

May  6th .  18 

Reduction  of  $2  per  100  per  week  in  May.  After  Mav 
24th ,  $12  per  100— $50  per  600.  Illustrated  Catalog.  You 
buy  Substantial  Chix  when  you  buy  from— 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

quality  Chicks  at  Utility  Prices 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  J2c  each 

Barred,  White  and  Partridge  Rocks  I4e  each 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  J4C  each 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas  13c  each 

Buff  Orpingtons  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  15c  each 
Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have  been 
carefully  culled  for  color,  type  ami  egg  production  Free 
from  disease  and  guaranteed  100 %  alive  upon  arrival 
Order  direct  or  write  for  further  information.  No  or¬ 
der  accepted  for  less  than  26  chicks. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Lock  Box  202,  Leipsic,  Ohio 

NewPoultryCatalogFree 

We  hatch  every  week  pure-bred  chicks  from 
eleven  varieties.  These  chicks  will  grow  and 
produce  a  good  profit  to  tlieir  owner.  All  par¬ 
ent  stock  lias  been  rigidly  culled  for  type  and 
egg  production.  You  will  be  pleased  with  an 
order  of  these  chicks.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log.  Established  1905. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  Y,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Qtmllty  hlfirher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbnnded  by  ex¬ 
pert  tby  *>ou,trV  Department. 

Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  Inspector  Leghorns.  $12 
per  1C»0  ;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Minorcas,  $14  per  100, 

Writ e  for  apodal  pricaa  on  largo  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Silver-l’c’d  Wyandottes 
Assorted  Chicks 
■  White  Leghorns,  Spe 
Barred  Rocks,  Specia 

lOO %  Live 


25 

50 

100 

600 

1000 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12 

$60 

$115 

4.00 

7.00 

13 

65 

10 

4.00 

7.60 

14 

65 

125 

4.50 

8.00 

16 

70 

130 

6.00 

9.00 

17 

80 

, , - 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

90 

cial  Mating’s 
l  Matings 

■-  ■ 

-  I  t 

15c  each 

- 

- 

18c  each 

Delivery  Guaranteed— Order  from  Ad  or 
Write  for  Circular 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  Richfield,  Pa. 


^CHICKS: 


Our  10th 
Y  Bar 

$9  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range;  Stock.  Rocks  and  Reds,  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn,  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown.  Pa.  Box  50 

U‘i«vk  a  pUiolfc  At  fair  prices.  LEGHORNS.  ROCKS. 

High  brafle uhicKs  RE0S  wyandottes,  anconas, 

BLACK  GIANTS  Write  for  circular  and  price  list. 

CHAS.  TAYLOit  Box  R  Liberty,  N.  Y . 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


665 


F 


BABY  CHICKS 


Our  15th  Year 
Hatching  Chicks 

*9  per  100  and  up  from  lievvy  layers.  Hogan 
tested.  100#  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas/Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  island  Reds  and 
Broilers  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY 


Ickesburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale-CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS 

10-week-old  pullets  in  June.  15  years  line  breeding. 
My  strain— S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Tor  size,  shape, 
white  eggs.  No  disease.  Only  my  eggs  incubated. 
‘6  ounces  to  dozen.  All  pens  mated  to  certified 
males.  Member  N.  Y.  S,  C.  P.  A.  Inc,  Guarantee 
—  Reference— Circular, 

j.  h.  McClelland  Stamford,  n.  y. 


baby  chicks 

25  60  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $3.00  $5.75  $n 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6.75  13 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.60  4.75  9 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100  #  live  delivery,  postpaid. 

Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAllstervltle,  Pa. 


Chicks  and  Hatching  Pure  llarrcn  S.C.  W.Leghorns 

9  years  breeding  for  Egg  Production.  Winners  at 
Cornell  and  Rochester  Production  Shows.  My  cus¬ 
tomers  call  them  the  Laying  Tools.  Eggs,  SIO  and 
$112  per  100,  Chicks.  W25  per  100.  Special  Mating, 
$6  per  setting.  WILFRID  H.  H0RREX  Hilton.  N  Y. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks  well  bred 

Healthy  stock.  $15  hundred.  Special  matings,  $18 
hundred.  White  Rocks  same  price.  100#  live  deliv¬ 
ery,  postpaid.  JAS  0.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


25 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $3.00 
8.  C.  B.  Rocks  3.50 
S.C.  R.I.  Reds  3.75 
Mixed  Chicks.  2.50 


60  100 

$5.76  $11 

6.75  13 

7.26  14 

4.75  O 


Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100#  live  delivery. postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPKIN  «  II  A  T  C  II  H  R  V . 
1.  B.  I.EISTEIt,  Prop.  Metlistervllle,  I’n.  It.  1).  2 


Chicks  That  Grow — From  Hens  That  Lay 

J00°h  live  delivery  to  your  door  ~~  - —  — 


White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks 


25 

$3.50 

3.50 
4.00 

4.50 
3.00 


Plnecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 


50  100  500 

$7.00  $12.00  $57.50 
7.00  12.00  57.60 

7  50  14.00  67.60 

8  00  16.00  72.50 

5.50  10,00  47.50 

Herbert  Milter f  Prop. 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS  From  HEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds,  14c;  heavy  mixed,  10c, 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 

B.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamns,  Pa, 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Northup  Istrain  Minorca  and  Wyckoff  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Also  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 

Guineas.  Minorca  Farm,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 

I  S.C.  REDS  AND 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  Hocks. 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Member  I.  B.  C.  3.  Sealord,  Del 


To  each  up.  Amer 
lea’s  best  fret 


ARISTOCRAT  baby  chicks 

range.  Certified  record-lay  in 
breeders.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Red! 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Postpaid.  Live  delivery  guai 
lllustra’ed  catalog  free.  SEIOELTON  FARMS,  Wishlngtonville,  P; 


3BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  lie.  100%  live  delivery, 
P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  T.  J.  Ell  KEN  ZELLER 
K.  F.  1).  Ho.  2  MeAllHterville.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  i.  REDS  AND 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 

s  c  buff  leghorns,  barred  rocks, 

WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED,  9c  UP 


10(1#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2 


Circular  free. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


!I4  Q  S.  O.  W.  Legh  or  ns,  15 

'  n  I  v  IV O  Rocks.  14c.  Mixed,  lOc. 
y  guaranteed.  Order  director  circular  fi 

K 


2c.  B. 

~  — - wocks.  ivnxeu,  iuc.  Deliv- 

aranteed.  Order  director  circular  free. 

STKAWSER  McAlisterville."  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


from  heavy  Laying  Strains  of  Hocks 
and  Reds,  $14;  White  Leghorns, 
>M2;  Mixed,  $9.  Special  prices  on  500  Jots. 

MITCHELL'S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  Barron  Strain.  Also 

Bai  l  ed  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  Send 
for  price  list.  A.D.  MOFLER.Twin  Brook  Farm,  Strawberry  Ridgo,  Pa. 

BARR0N-H0LLY WOOD  ^s,kmna  tcK 

COCKERELS  FROM  CERTIFIED  STOCK.  Circular, 
NAUV00  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  1  Ellers.  Pa, 

C'!/'  Q  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12o,  from  our  free 
m.  , M  1 1  IV .  y  range  rtock.  100#  guar.  Special  prices 
^ v  on  500  or  1,000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  0.  Frymoyer  McAli'terville,  Pa. 


OHICKS 

val  gnar. 


from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
Rocks,  13c:  Mixed,  10c.  100%  arri- 
Uil-cular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  I*a. 


C  *  8.  CL  W.  Leghorns  lie*  from  my  own  free. 
DsllvlVO  )  range  dock.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Rahu  P  hioko  of  Thor-o-Bred  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
DdUj  ulllulvo  horns,  11c, parcel  postpaid.  Free  circular. 
FRANK  13LUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Save  $3.50  on  Every  1 00  white  LeghornChicks 

SLATY  KIDGEFARM  Box  R  Palmyra,  Pa, 


Chicks 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  1  2c.  Barred 
Rocks,  18c.  Red,  14c.  Sate  delivery  guar’td. 
Circular  free.  II.  S.  11.4 KT,  BlcAilstervlIle,  I»a 


HAMPTON'S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  lay.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn 
chick  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best 
layers  you  ever  had.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Hox  ll  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Ancona  &>& 


Delivery  May  11th,  from  trap- 
nested  pedigreed  stock,  *20  a 
hundred.  Also  8-weeks  pullets,  *1.25. 

J,  ETCHEBERRY  Mont  vale,  N.  J. 


Sp  1  «*«««»  Highest  Quality.  Production  Bred 
.  W.  AnCOlUS  Chicks.  Int.  Circulars. 

OWNLAND  FARM,  Box  497.  Hammond,  N.Y. 


S.  C.R-I.  Reds 

Pedigreed  stock;  304-egg  strain.  Hatching  eggs, 
1*10  per  100:  #35  for  300  eggs,  Pens  of  four  hens 
and  cock  for  $30.  Trios  for  $15. 

ANNA  M.  JONES  CraryvlUe,  N.Y. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


Vermont  ce "titled  5  years.  Accre- 


or.  Heavy  production.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock. 
Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS  K10  Hjrtland.  Vermont 


Rai1«  Hatching  eggs,  $2—15 ;  $10  per  100,  Chix, 
vlvlld  25©  each.  Produced  from  my  own  eggs. 

NELLIE  RPS8ELL  Woodbury,  Conn. 


Prevention  of  Worms; 
Raising  Mangels 

1.  I  want  to  put  lime  on  the  chicken 
yard  to  prevent  worms  in  my  chickens. 
How  is  it  done  and  how  much  lime  is 
needed  for  one-half  acre?  2.  I  intend  to 
raise  mangel  beets  (or  poultry  use.  Do 
they  grow  on  sandy  sod  and  what  kind 
is  best  in  this  case".  '  h.  d. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

1.  Lime  upon  the  ground  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  chickens  from  getting  worms.  This 
is  done  by  raising  and  keeping  chicks 
upon  ground  that  has  not  become  infested 
by  worms  and  their  eggs  from  long  con¬ 
tinued  Use  by  poultry. 

2.  Either  the  red  or  yellow  mangels 

may  be  raised,  and  of  the  standard  va¬ 
rieties  adapted  to  the  locality  being  suit¬ 
able.  Yellow  corn  and  yellow  vegetables 
are  higher  in  vitamin  content  than  the 
white  varieties  and,  so,  probably  to  be 
preferred  for  poultry  feeding.  Carrots 
are  also  excellent  vegetables  for  the 
poultry  keeper  to  raise.  Your  soil,  if 
well  fertilized,  will  probably  raise  these 
vegetables  satisfactorily,  though  neigh¬ 
boring  gardeners  can  tell  you  more  about 
that  than  I.  M.  B.  d. 


Hope  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  648) 
would  be  put  in  his  proper  place  yet 
where  his  kicks  and  growls  would  not 
matter.  Now  he  was  in  a  business  of 
unlimited  possibilities — an  uplifting  busi¬ 
ness  that  was  improving  conditions  all 
over  the  world.  Now  what  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  this  "business  is?  It  is  making  face 
powders  and  various  “creams”  for  the 
complexion  !  They  take  certain  fine  clays 
and  starch,  perfume  and  color  them  with 
chemicals  and  develop  a  trade  which  runs 
up  into  the  billions.  And  this  man  says 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  trade,  for  when 
the  so-called  civilized  nations  are  well 
powdered  the  rest  of  the  world  will  fall 
in.  The  woman  in  Lapland,  or  Senega m- 
bia.  or  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert  and  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
all,  all,  will  finally  come  to  the  use  of 
face  powder !  That  will  lead  to  a  great 
demand  for  night  shirts,  felt  hats,  tooth¬ 
brushes,  vanity  bags  and  all  these  other 
evidences  of  modern  civilization.  Com¬ 
pare  this  tremendous  trade  outlook  with 
the  limited"  prospect  for  farmers.  Why, 
even  now  they  are  talking  overproduction 
and  low  prices,  while  the  demand  for  face 
powder  goes  soaring  on  !  Honestly,  now 
■ — when  a  so-called  intelligent  man  actu¬ 
ally  believes  that  and  talks  it  openly, 
what  can  you  say  in  reply?  Face  pow¬ 
der  vs.  food.  Well,  I  confess  that  I  never 
expected  to  hear  the  like  as  a  serious 
proposition.  And  can  you  deny  it? 

li.  w.  c. 


Property  Held  in  Maiden 
Name 

When  my  wife  and  I  were  married  she 
owned  a  lot  in  New  York  State,  held  in 
her  maiden  name.  Now  she  wants  the 
property  changed  to  her  married  name. 

Connecticut.  j.  o.  s. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  change  the  name 
on  the  deed.  If  she  wants  to  sell  she 
can  sell  under  her  present  name  and  state 
her  former  name.  h.  t. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Baby  Chicks 

We  are  offering  chicks  from  our  Will-Lay- 
Well  English- American  Leghorns  for  May 
delivery  at  the  following  prices: 

50  Chicks  $  10  15  Eggs  S  2 

100  •*  18  100  ”  s 

1000  ”  160  1000  »»  80 

Laurel  Locks  Farms  Poultry  Dept-  Pottstown,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


Marred  ROCKS 
Redo,  Leghorn** 

Free  Range  Stock,  Every  chick  from  a  White  Diarrhoea 
tested  breeder,  certified  to  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 

SCOTT,  Quality  Poultry  Farm, 
II A  RR  IIS  I,  ION  DELAWARE 


FINE  BABY  CHICKS  Ready  for  Shipment  on  Mar.  15th 

Hatches  weekly.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  W.  Leg- 
horns.  Prices  from  J$J3  to  $16  per  hundred. 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mittiin,  Pa. 


CU  I  Mf  8.  C.  English  White  Leghorns 

|  »,  j-M  Barred  Hock  and  Reds. 

Be  sure  and  get  my  prices. 

C LOYI)  NIEMOND  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS-S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Only 

We  use  our  own  large  white  eggs  only  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  liens  bred  to  pedigreed  males.  $16  a  100. 

OEDAU  GROVE  FARM  Stockton,  N.  J, 


Oinliiv  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  from  profitable 

\/ UdlllJ  VxlllA.  commercial  strain.  Hatched  from 
rigidly  culled'and  selected  hens  only.  $30-22  per  100. 
STONELEIGH  FARMS  Carmel,  N.Y, 


"*•  Giants,  S.  C.  W.Leghorns,  R.  1.  Reds, 
Dally  V  , II 1 A  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  Write  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville,  Maryland 


Westwood  Baby  Chicks :%S£iJrt2Sk  XZ'Wr 

price  list.  WEST  WOOD  FOUf.TKY  FA  It  M  8  Westwood,  N.  J. 


Wyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Kggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  M.A. Campbell, Prsp.,  Jimcatawn,  Pa.  laiH 


Ruff  P.nrhine  Gock  bird  «n<1 3  hens- 

DUIIbUCmnS  m.  a.  MANGY  Fall*  Village,  Conn, 


(JIANT  Bronze  TURKEY  EGOS,  from  better  stork. 
*»  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm  lioi  it  Ronks,  Pa. 


MARDEN’S  PURE 
COD  LIVER  OIL 


Specially  prepared 
for  Poultry  Feeding 

NATURAL  LIGHT,  YELLOW 
MEDICINAL  OIL 

(STEAM  RENDERED) 


1-gal.  can. 
5-gal.  can. 
10-gal.  can. 
30-gal.  bbls 
55-gal.  bbls 


$2.00  each 
7.50  each 
13.50  each 
.1.10  per  gal. 
1.00  per  gal. 


BROWN  SUNTRIED  OIL 


l-gal.  can. 
5-gal.  can. 
10-gal.  can. 
30-gal.  bbls 
55-gal.  bbls 


$1.50  each 
5.75  each 
10.00  each 
.  .85  per  gal. 
.  .75  per  gal. 


Shipment :  Cans  by  express  ;  barrels 
by  freight.  Charges  collect. 
Terms  :  Immediate  shipment  upon 
receipt  of  remittance. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  3 

MARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

500  Columbia  St.  Somerville,  Mass. 


•  «V""/ 


One  “Famous” 
Ancona  laid 
339  eggs  a  year. 
Won  over  80# 
of  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  prizes  at 
Madison  Square 
Garden  Show 
for  19  years. 
Beautif  ul  ! 
Heavy  layers! 
Prize  winners  ! 
Free  72-page  Ancona 
book  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest. 

H.  C.  Sheppard 
Box  S39,  Berea,  O. 

Member  International 
Chick  Association 


CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (only)  bred  for  heavy 
production  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 

A  line  of  Leghorns  that  have  made  good 
under  the  strict  test  of  commercial  egg 
farming  in  the  great  Vineland,  N.  J.  district. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices . 
TAN-STAG  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 
Box  A,  R.F.D.  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MASTA-BILT 

Chicken  Houses,  Brooders 
and  Coops 


Send  for  our  24-page  Catalog  showing  16  different 
MASTA-BILT  Chicken  'Houses,  Brooders  "and  Coops. 
Every  conceivable  size.  Prices  ranging  from  $4.80 

MASTA-BILT  PORTABLE  BUILDING  CO. 
1528  Tribune  Building  New  York  City 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 


DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 


ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


INCUBATORS 

JUSTfl  PUULTRY  FARM 


2-390  Cyphers;  1-390 Prairie 
State.  $35  each:  $90  for  3. 
Complete  &  perfect  condition. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  N.Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  ALJI/M^O 
S.  C.  W,  LEGHORN  VlUUIVd 

Owen  Farm  Strain  Red  Chicks,  dark  color,  good  layers, 
100— $16;  500— $75.  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  chicks,  100 — $12; 
500— $55.  Sent  prepaid.  Mating  List  Free. 

Laywell  Farm  lionte  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


p  ADV  Mixed  or  Broiler . $  »  per  100 

u  *-»  ■  S.  C.  W .  Leghorn .  It  per  100 

PUIV  S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

-'V  s.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  Jots.  100#  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  KaIKVIEW  POULTUY  FA ItSI,  llillerstonn,  l’a.  R.  D.  Re.  3 


PINE  TREE 


THE  Country’s  Oldest  Hatchery  again  proves 
its  leadership  in  Baby  Chick  Values.  Tre- 
mendous  capacity  and  straight-forward 
business  methods  make  possible  rock-bottom 
prices  for  April  and  May  Chicks. 


50  100 

Le«h°rns..  $8.50  $16.00 

|B.  Rocks  and  Reds  9.50  18.00 

',Wh.  Wy an.,  (  ,  „ 

nocks,  Anc.  J  . 12.00  23.00 


500 

$75.00 

87.50 

110.00 


Join  w?thfH«ni'Je  c5iek,va)ues  of  the  season. 
Join  with  Inends  and  order  at  quantity  prices. 

Prepaid  —  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 

FREE  Chick  Book  on  request , 
the  best  in  34  years 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  RSt,  ockton.  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 

OWUTV 


BABY  CHICKS 


100,000  Quality  Chicks  for  1926 


W.  LetrUorns 
It.  I.  Itrds 
Barred  P.  Itaebe 
" .  Wyandottes 
Mixed  Lb  irks 


From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 
culled  for  egg  production.  We  gu  r- 
antee  our  chicks  to  be  strong  and 
healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  also 
guarantee  100#  live  delivery  postpaid. 


Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 


Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y, 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  60  100 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns —  $8.25  $t>.25  $12,00 

Barred  Rocks .  8.75  7.25  14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  15.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.77>  5.25  10.00 

Bank  Reference.  100#  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 


prices  on  500  and  1.000  lots.  Priees  subject  to  change. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  RACE,  Me  tii8terTille,l*a- 


STURDY  CHICKS 

LEADING  BREEDS 

BEST  BLOOD 


91/2dJp 


QUALITY  CHICKS.  HEAVY  LAYERS. 

Special  Inducements  for  Early  Orders. 

Write  today.  Catalogue  Free. 

Linesville  Hatchery  Linesville,  Pa, 


STRONG 

Hardy  Chicks 

Produced  in  the  Famous  SHENAN¬ 
DOAH  VfllLEY.  VA..from  Free-range 
BRE0-T0-LAt  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rock  and  R..  I.  Reds. 
Hatched-To-Live-And  Gro.  Try 
’em.  Write  today  for  priees  and  Cir¬ 
cular.  Valley  View  Pouliry  Farms 
Box  202  Harrisonburg-,  Virginia 


CTRinifi  may  chicks 

W  I  niUALCn  W  Hatches  M,y  1 1-18-25 

l  Large  Type  Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  White 
I  Leghorns, 269-egg linematings.  Fishel  White 
1  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Silver 
Laeed  Wyandottes.  Ail  one  price,  $13  per 
100;  $63  per  500;  9120per  1.000.  100#  live  pre¬ 
paid  delivery.  10#  books  order.  Circular. 
LEONARD  F.  STR1CKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thorobred  mat¬ 
ings  to  be  delivered  in  May  at  $14  per  100 ; 
$67  per  500  ;  $130  per  1,000.  10#  hooks  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themselves 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg}iorns-S3”50  S675  S 1 3  00 
S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  3.75  7  25  14  00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00 

1004  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage,  Low 
priees  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 
Superior  Farms,  Inc  ,  Box  358,Zeeland,  Mich. 


LEGHORN  Chicks 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  FREE  FROM  DISEASES 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  priees  and  informa¬ 
tion,  McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.  Emienton,  Pa. 

EaTay  Cliiclis 

Mixed  or  Broilers . *lo  per  300 

S.  G.  W.Leghorns  .  12  per  101) 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1.000  lots  and  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  - 

White  Leghorns  (Barron)  -  12o  &  20c 
Barred  Rocks  ....  J3C 

The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Millerstown, Pa. 


CHICKS 


Free  range.  100#  delivery 
W.  A.  LAUVER 


_  25 

Reds....  ....  S4.00 

Rocks .  4.00 

Leghorn....  3  75 
H’vy  Mixfed.  3.25 


50  100 

$7.50  S14.00 
7.50  14  00 

7  00  13  00 

6.00  11.00 


guaranteed.  Circular 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAGIC  BROODER 


AGENTS  WANTED 


The  only  brooder  with  s 
gas  chamber.  Famous  for 
high-grade  construction ; 
large  coal  capacity:  non¬ 
clinker  grate,  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  draft  regulation;  im¬ 
proved  thermostats ;  slide 
for  cleaning  smoke  flue. 
The  Magic  is  positively 
chill-proof,  fire-proof,  gas- 
proof  and  dependable. 
Grows  chicks  at  a  profit. 
Sold  on  30  days  guarantee. 
Write  for  free  Catalogue. 


Write  for  particulars 
about  our  new  root 
pipe.  A  wonderful  in¬ 
vention. Catchea  all  con¬ 
densation  above  roof. 


UNITED  BROODER  CO. 

301  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


I 


666 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  glad  to  know  we  have  one  good 
farm  journal  that  is  not  afraid  to  expose 
the  easy-monev  schemes.  It  seems  to  me 
for  all' The  R.  N.-Y.  is  exposing  such 
schemes  and  the  post  office  department 
bitting  them  hard,  that  they  seem  to 
be  springing  up  faster  and  thicker  all 
the  time.  Enclosed  you  find  two  post 
cards.  Please  look  at  the  addresses.  I 
call  such  advertising  a  fraud  and  easy- 
money  schemes,  and  I  believe  1  he  K. 
N.-Y.  will  agree  with  me.  I  have  a  pair 
of  these  glasses  and  find  the  same  glasses 
can  be  bought  at  the  five  <  and  ten-cent 
counter.  I  hope  people  will  be  warned 
against  buying  such  spectacles.  A.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

TVle  entirely  agree  with  the  above  sub¬ 
scriber  with  regard  to  ordering  glasses 
by  mail.  People  having  trouble  with 
their  eyes  should  go  to  an  oculist  or  an 
eye  doctor  and  have  their  eyes  properly 
measured  for  glasses.  For  those  who 
want  cheap  glasses,  as  the  subscriber 
suggests,  they  can  be  secured  at  the  ten- 
cent  stores  instead  of  paying  from  $3 
to  $5  for  them,  which  is  the  price  asked 
by  the  concerns  advertising  glasses. 


Irving  >Sass  and  Harry  L.  Gold  were 
found  guilty  by  a  jury  in  Federal  Court, 
New  York  City,  of  conspiracy  to  use  the 
mails  to  defraud  in  the  promotion  of 
Armor  Plate  and  Non-Shatterable  Glass 
Corporation  stock,  about  $450,000  ot 
which  is  said  to  have  been  distributed  to 

the  public.  , 

According  to  the  evidence  presented 
the  corporation  was  represented  to  have 
several  factories  in  Canada,  hew  Jersey, 
Brooklyn  and  Pittsburgh  and  to  be  in 
possession  of  valuable  patents.  Actually 
the  company  possessed  neither  patents 
nor  factories  and  used  glass  produced  by 
another  company  in  tests  for  the  benefit 
of  prospective  investors. — hew  York  ln- 
bune. 


For  many  years  back  we  have  advised 
our  people  not  to  buy  this  stock  as  we 
anticipated  the  above  result.  The  money 
put  into  this  and  similar  stock  proposi¬ 
tions  is  lost  beyond  recall  the  minute 
these  promoters  get  it. 


Three  or  four  years  ago  I  invested 
more  money  than  I  wish  I  had  done  m 
the  Guarantee  Egg  Corporation,  <  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  It  has  proved  a 
poor  investment,  but  I  have  felt  their 
patents  valuable.  Recently  the  corpor¬ 
ation  reorganized.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
prospect  there  is  of  its  paying  a  divi¬ 
dend?  What  would  you  advise  doing 
with  the  stock?  E.  L.  w. 

New  York. 


Putting  money  into  projects  such  as 
the  above  cannot  be  considered  an  invest¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  contribution  to  the  pro¬ 
moter.  The  only  useful  purpose  to  which 
this  stock  can  be  put  is  to  keep  it  to 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  avoid  such  pit- 
falls  in  the  future.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  displayed  the  red  signal  several 
time's  when  the  Guarantee  Egg  Corpora¬ 
tion  stock  was  being  exploited. 


The  National  Automobile  Service  Cor¬ 
poration,  Nasco  Building,  1231  Race  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  soliciting  member¬ 
ship,  promising  accident  and  collision  pro¬ 
tection  with  free  counsel  provided,  also 
material  discount  on  gas,  tires  and  otner 
accessories  to  all  members  throug.i  a 
coupon  system  ;  fee  $22.50.  Can  you  give 
any  specific  information  concerning  this 
particular  corporation?  F.  H.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  National  Automobile  Service  Cor¬ 
poration  proposition  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  the  “service  contract”  scheme  that 
has  been  exposed  in  these  columns  con¬ 
tinuously  for  the  past  three  years.  It 
is  tli at  long  ago  since  the  fraud  appeared 
in  country  districts.  We  have  jet  to 
find  a  concern  with  any  established  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  adopt  the  scheme.  We 
find  no  rating  for  this  Philadelphia  cor¬ 
poration.  The  “membership”  and  con¬ 
tract  is  an  easy  money  scheme.  If  the 
fee  were  22  cents  we  should  consider  it 


no  bargain. 


WTould  vou  give  me  some  information 
on  the  Neverman  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. . 
Is  it  a  reliable  firm?  G- s- 

New  Hampshire. 

The  Neverman  Co.  employs  a  puzzle 
scheme.  Of  course  everyone  wins  a  $10 
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gift  bond.  This  bond  is  to  apply  on  a 
string  of  pearls  (?)  alleged  to  be  worth 
$13.50.  All  the  winner  has  to  pay  for 
the  pearls  is  $3.50.  It  is  such  a  palpable 
fake  that  the  scheme  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  receiver  of  the  propo¬ 
sition. 


Can  you  help  me  in  regard  to  some 
nursery  stock  my  wife  signed  up  for  with 

an  agent  of  -  Company,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  when  I  was  away  from  home? 
Can  I  be  made  to  take  the  goods  and  pay 
for  them,  as  I  did  not  sign  the  order  or 
wasn’t  home?  I  am  enclosing  the  order. 
Please  look  it  over  and  see  at  What  un¬ 
heard-of  prices  they  sell  their  goods. 

New  Jersey.  o.  b.  f. 

We  submitted'  this  subscriber’s  state¬ 
ment  to  the  nursery  but  the  firm  refused 
to  accept  cancellation  of  the  order  on 
the  grounds  that  a  commission  had  been 
paid  to  the  agent  and  the  stock  had  been 
reserved  for  the  customer.  The  firm 
agreed  to  accept  cancellation  upon  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  subscriber  of  $4.40.  This 


order  calls  for : 

One  standard  pear  tree . $  3.00 

Two  cherry  trees  .  0.00 

One  plum  tree  .  3.00 

Four  peach  trees .  4.00 

One  rose  .  1.75 


Total . $17.75 


As  between  paying  this  $4.40  to  have 
the  order  cancelled  and  accepting 
the  stock  and  paying  for  it  at 
these  prices,  of  course,  this  subscriber 
paid  the  $4.40,  because  he  could  purchase 
equally  good  stock  from  equally  good  nur¬ 
sery  houses  at  about  one-third  of  the 
prices  charged  on  this  order.  In  other 
words,  after  paying  the  $4.40  hold-up 
the  subscriber  can  duplicate  the  order 
for  half  of  the  balance.  This  transac¬ 
tion  was  with  one  of  the  old  established 
nursery  houses  claiming  to  have  been  in 
the  nursery  business  for  68  years.  We 
merely  want  fruit  growers  to  know  just 
how  this  business  is  conducted  and  what 
may  be  expected  when  they  sign  orders 
with  agents  for  the  Rochester,  Geneva, 
and  Newark,  N.  Y.,  nursery  concerns. 
The  stock  can  be  duplicated  for  one-half 
the  price  quoted  or  less.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  $4.40  could  be  collected  in  the 
courts. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  North 
American  Insurance  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
is  a  reliable  company  to  deal  with.  I 
have  a  friend  who  received  a  policy  to 
fill  out  from  an  agent ;  I  looked  it  over, 
and  I  do  not  think  much  of  it.  He  is  go¬ 
ing  to  wait  until  I  hear  from  you  before 
he  gives  out  his  good  money.  H.  F.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

The  circular  inclosed  with  the  above 
inquiry  describes  a  policjr,  the  premium 
on  which  is  $10  a  year.  This  policy  of¬ 
fers  better  protection  at  the  price  than 
those  peddled  around  by  subscription 
agents  at  50  cents  to  a  dollar  a  year.  The 
country  is  flooded  with  this  class  of  “lim¬ 
ited  policies,”  but  we  have  yet  to  find  any 
of  the  insurance  companies  issuing  them 
or  the  agents  selling  these  “limited  pol¬ 
icies”  fairly  describing  them  as  such. 
Either  by  failing  to  make  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  character  of  these  policies, 
or  falsely  representing  the  policies  as  full 
insurance,  the  public  is  deceived.  They 
are -usually  sold  with  the  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  that  he  is 
getting  full  accident  and  health  insurance 
at  a  bargain  price.  We  merely  want  the 
public  to  understand  the  limited  protec¬ 
tion  they  are  purchasing  in  these  “bar¬ 
gain”  policies. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  what  I  would 
call  an  easy-money  scheme  for  Mr.  Mit¬ 
chell,  provided  the  suckers  take  the  bait. 
Several  of  my  neighbors  received  Mitchell 
mail  todav,  and  one  is  very  anxious  to 
send  for  the  letter  and  relieve  himself 
of  $3.  A.  B.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Mitchell  Letter  Service,  Alton,  N..H., 
wants  to  show  everyone  how  to  make  $1,- 
000  for  the  small  sum  of  $3.  The  amaz¬ 
ing  part  of  the  proposition  is  if  Mr. 
Mitchell  can  so  easily  show  others  how 
to  make  a  thousand  dollars  each,  why 
doesn’t  he  make  a  million  or  so  himself? 
Perhaps  he  is  so  philanthropic  and  un¬ 
selfish  that  he  prefers  picking  up  $3 
at  a  time,  and  let  the  other  fellows  make 
the  $1.000 !  We  do  not  know  that  there 
is  anything  fraudulent  about  the  propo¬ 
sition,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  the  subscriber 
has  sized  it  up  right  when  he  calls  it  an 
“easy-money  scheme.” 


Anlw$E  Down  Buys  Any 

umy  0  WITTE  Engine 

Up  to  tO  #f-P.  —  The  One-Profit  Engine 

I  Want  You  To 
Test  It  30  Days 
AT  MY  RISK 


Engine  is 

It  is  really 


For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  ENGINES  which 
thousands  of  fanners 
have  pronounced  the 
most  dependable  and 
economical  in  the  world.  But  this  WITTE 
the  masterpiece  of  them  all. 
a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am 
so  proud  of  its  perfection  that  I  want  every 
farmer  to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine 
so  any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do 
almost  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s 
economical  in  operation.  Completely  equipped 
with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up  and 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an 
IRON  CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


Huns  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

CTARTS  easy  in  coldest 
weather.  Special  pis - 
ton  construction  means 
more  power  for  less  fuel. 
Speed  regulator  enables 
it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heav¬ 
iest  work.  Takes  the  placs 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
Clad  Lifetime  G  uarantee . 

All  Sizes  —  2  to  25  H-P. 


Special  WITTE  * 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features: 

1—  Light  Weight  Yet  Durable 

2 —  Valves-in-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension  Mag- 
|  neto  Ignition 
1  6— Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 

«flin<nin>n<ni)wwti 
QUICK  SHIPMENTS 
ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  NEW 


Nearly  a  Year  To  Pay 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  Is  to  have  people  boosting  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  in  every  county  In  America,  so  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my 
liberal  80  day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit, 
Scrap  your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 

On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will 
literally  pay  for  itself,  and  make  you  a  big 
profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply  send 
me  your  name  and  address— a  card  will  do— to  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to 
you — the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or.  if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  out 
Log  and  Tree  Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig.  or  Pump  Catalogs 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pros. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896 


FREE 


Witt*  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
1896  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH.  PENNSYLVANIA 
MADE  FROM  NEAREST  OF  THESE  WAREHOUSES: 
YORK  CITY,  N.  Y.,  BANCOR,  ME.  AND  10  OTHERS 


CUTS 

prices 

AGAIN 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

any  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
Barb  Wire,  Poultry  Fence,  Metal  or  Ready  Roof- 
fin*:,  House  and  Bam  Paints,  write  for  my  new  112-pago 
Cut  Price  Catalog.  My  new  cut  prices  will  surprise  you. 
Having  increased  my  customers  to  a  million,  I  can  now 
give  far  blGGER  values  at  BIG  savings  in  price.  My 

Freight  Paid  Factory  Prices 

are  LOWEST — my  QUALITY  guaranteed  the 
HIGHEST.  Send  for  my  Cut  Price  Bargain  Book 
today— see  for  yourself  the  BIG  savings  I  offer  this 
season.  A  postal  brings  it  Postpaid.  Jim  Brown, 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.4306  Cleveland, 


•  no  ■  I 
K>k  ! 
his  ■ 

,0.  S 

mm 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawris,  Churches, 
Cemeteries.  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
.Write  lor  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Prices. 

^Kokomo  Fence  Mfg.Co. 
,  4 07  Kokomo,  InA 


DIRECT 
FACTORY 


TE  FOR  THIS  FREE  B00I 


Use  More  Concrete 


ON  THE  FARM 

Fence  posts,  feed  trough*, 
water  troughs,  culverts, 
drains,  floors  and  founda¬ 
tions — cost  less  and  last 
longer  when  made  with 
concrete.  Also  fine  for  mix¬ 
ing  feeds,  fertilizers,  etc. 


H&Z 

CONCRETE  MIXER 


— is  a  simple,  portable, 
labor-saving  machine,  built  for  use  on  the 
farm.  AU-steel  construction.  Mixes  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  full  a  minute.  Use  hand  power,  or 
belt  the  mixer  to  your  Ford.  SottUat  a  low 
price,  on  easy-to-own  plan.  Shipped  on  thirty- 
day  trial.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  COMPANY 
Box  202,  Belleville,  Pa. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

*‘l  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry  .  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Boxg.'tO  MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


Increase  Your  Share 

of  the  Milk  Check 


Other  Empire  Farm 
Machinery 

Empire  Water  Systems 
B.  B.  Marvel  Cream 
Separators 


The  part  of  the  milk  check  that  stays  with  you 
measures  your  profit. 

Using  the  Empire  Milking  Machine,  with  its 
sucking-calf  action,  scores  of  dairymen  report 
that  they  get  more  milk  per  day,  that  the  lacta- 
tion  period  of  their  cows  is  lengthened,  and  that 
(hey  can  cut  out  a  hired  man  who  costs  $15  to 
$20  a  week  and  add  his  wages  to  their  share  of 
the  milk  check. 

Let  me  send  you  copies  of  their  letters,  my  book 
How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits”  and  my  New 
Deferred  Payment  Plan  that  allows  you  to  pay 
for  the  Empire  Milking  Machine  while  ‘t  is  sav¬ 
ing  and  earning  money  for  you.  Don’t  delay, 
write  today. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
68  Humbolt  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE 

TR ADC  MANK  NCO  O. 

Milking  Machines 


A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY  — FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  POWER 


r 

t  do  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,!*0- 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Oarlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  tins  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thorsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Milkers  able  to  milk  30  cows  twice 
dailv;  no  other  work:  have  one  house  for  mar¬ 
ried  man.  WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY 
CO.,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  gardener  for  small  fam¬ 
ily  in  Darien,  Conn.;  good  wages;  telephone 
Regent  8555  for  appointment.  113  EAST  62d 
St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  tractor  and  general 
truck  gardening;  good  wages  and  board.  Ap¬ 
ply  or  write  WILLIAM  II.  ENGELBRECHT, 
707  Valley  IUL,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  farmer  to  assist  small  Westchester 
farm;  all  round  experience;  wages  85,7  until 
Winter;  $45  Winter,  with  bonus  to  steady  work¬ 
er:  write  giving  experience  and  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  plain  cook  for  modern  home 
in  country.  Apply  to  MRS.  VERNON  K. 
MELHARDO,  Green  Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem, 
Ta. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  blacksmith  on  coun¬ 
try  estate,  experienced  in  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools;  wages  to  start  $85  per 
month,  board  and  room;  best  of  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Apply  with  references  to  JAMES  It. 
O’GRADY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


WANTED — •Farm  hand,  year  round,  good  board 
and  room,  Northern  Jersey.  HUDSON  GUILD 
FARM,  Andover,  N.  J. 


GIRL  wanted,  waitress  and  general  cleaning; 

salary  $40  per  month  and  maintenance.  SUF¬ 
FOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL, 
Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  experienced  in  all  branches, 
fruit,  orchard  work,  grafting,  understand 
fanning:  location  Adirondack  Mountains.  In¬ 
quire  GRANT  COCHRAN,  Grand  Mountain  View, 
I. non  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  on  farm  an  industrious  boy  or  miil- 
dle-aged  man;  references  required.  W.  K. 
KREYMER,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  hand,  single,  reliable:  state 
wages.  L.  H.  YOUMANS,  New  Scotland, 
N.  Y. 


GOOD  home,  permanent  job  for  single  farm 
hand;  state  lowest  yearly  wages;  share  basis 
with-  monthly  allowance,  if  desirable.  VET¬ 
TER,  Kingston,  N.  J. 

WANTED— A  boy  16-17  years  old  on  small  dairy 
farm:  state  wages  and  experience.  NELSON 
L.  MILLER,  R.  D.  2,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  middle-aged  woman  for 
companion  and  do  general  housework,  for  lady  iu 
the  country.  Address  BOX  NO.  144,  Copake, 
Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  working  farm  manager 
and  wife  (without  children)  to  take  charge 
of  farm  and  grounds;  total  160  acres,  small 
herd,  chickens,  etc.;  supervision  of  group  of 
hoys  who  work  on  farm;  good  home,  living 
conditions  fine;  write  particular's  to  CONNEC¬ 
TICUT  JUNIOR  REPUBLIC,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  experienced  reliable 
man  for  season  work  on  small  fruit  farm 
Western  New  York;  mostly  horse  cultivating 
and  hoeing,  no  dairy;  through  at  6  P.  M., 
every  other  Sunday  off;  modern  house,  good 
meais,  half  mile  from  town:  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  wages  wanted  and  when  you  can  come. 
L.  M.  IIAHN,  East  Bethany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  1,  single  experienced  farm 
hank!  for  fruit  and  general  farming:  honest 
with  good  habits;  must  furnish  good  references: 
only  those  filling  the  above  requirements  need 
apply  wages  $45  to  $50  per  month,  board  and 
lodging.  ADVERTISER  380,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted,  private  estate,  Long 
Island;  Protestant;  assume  sole  charge  small 
herd  and  chickens;  single;  quarters,  good 
wages,  no  board.  ADVERTISER  379,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper ;  Protestant; 

country;  six  rooms,  modern  improvements; 
two  adults,  four  children.  BOX  385,  Iloues- 
dale,  Pa. 

WANTED — Farmer,  married,  without  children; 

must  be  thoroughly  honest  and  reliable;  to 
do  general  gardening,  handy  with  tools,  to 
handle  sawmill  and  keep  place  in  wood,  and  to 
do  any  necessary  work  required  on  the  farm; 
wife  to  board  first-class  mechanic  and  secre¬ 
tary,  and  make  own  arrangements;  farmer 
should  be  able  to  handle  tractors  and  power 
machinery  where  needed;  four-room,  unfurn¬ 
ished  apartment  and  bath  provided;  state  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages  expected;  give  full  name, 
nationality  and  date  of  birth;  only  first-class 
couple  need  apply.  BOX  25,  Alpine,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcbworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  good  dry-hand  milker, 
good  teamster,  general  farmer:  permanent 
position  to  the  right  party.  JOHN  S.  WAKE- 
MAN,  Westport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Settled  white  woman,  housework, 
waiting,  no  cooking,  no  washing,  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  private  family;  answer,  stating  age,  capa¬ 
bility  and  when  available:  wages  $55  a  month. 
Answer  to  BOX  217,  Sinithtown  Branch,  I,.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  man  to  work  on  farm 
and  dairy;  must  be  good  milker,  good  habits, 
reliable.  M.  E.  BASEHOAR,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


UNMARRIED  potiltryman,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  and  capable  of  properly  handling  twelve 
hundred  layers,  plus  Incubation,  brooding  and 
maturing  two  thousand  ehix;  this  is  a  one-mau 
plant  and  a  permanent  place  for  the  right  man; 
also  need  services  good  girl  or  Woman  in 
owner’s  home.  MARSH  BARBER,  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general 
dairy  farm;  good  milker;  $45  per  month, 
•hoard,  room  and  washings.  ADRIAN  BOLTON, 
Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  barn  where 
cows  are  milked  four  times  daily:  $75  month 
witli  board  and  room.  ARTHUR  BOLTON,  East 
Northfield,  Mass. 


WOMAN — Cook  in  small  home  school  for  little 
children;  state  nationality  religion,  wages. 
MRS.  M.  L.  BURT,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  young  man,  willing  and  am¬ 
bitious,  for  work  on  up-to-date  New  Jersey 
poultry  farm;  good  opportunity;  farm-raised 
lad  preferred;  wages  $50  per  month  and  board 
to  start.  ADVERTISER  387,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  immediately,  a  good  family  cook  and 
also  a  competent  chambermaid,  waitress  in 
a  Westchester  County  suburban  home,  20  miles 
from  New  York  City;  exceptionally  good  place 
for  competent  help;  give  experience,  references 
and  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  390,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Ex-farmer,  married,  as  working 
foreman  on  gentleman’s  farm;  cottage  pro¬ 
vided:  references  required.  PERCY  P.  AN¬ 
DERSON,  306  Fairfield  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  to  work  on 
dairy  farm  and  wife  in  boarding  house;  no 
children.  WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY 
CO.,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN.  married,  with  practical  experi¬ 
ence  for  assistant  on  large  commercial  farm; 
good  wages,  attractive  home  with  conveniences; 
give  references  and  experience.  TREXLER 
FARMS,  Allentown,  Pa. 


WIDOW  would  be  glad  to  share  comfortable 
pleasant  country  home  with  a  refined  appre¬ 
ciative  woman.  ADVERTISER  3S9,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Couple  Without  children;  man  who 
is  not  afraid  of  work  and  can  be  relied  upon, 
who  fully  understands  shrubbery,  lawns,  and 
gardens;  also  knowledge  of  chickens  and 
fruit;  wife  who  is  a  good  plain  cook  and  will¬ 
ing  to  assist  in  housework;  fine  living  quarters 
with  all  improvements;  110  miles  from  New 
York;  excellent  situation  for  the  right  couple 
who  will  appreciate  good  living  quarters  and 
good  salary:  references  required:  position  open. 
ADVERTISER  394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Cook  capable  of  taking  entire  charge 
of  kitchen  in  small  modern  hotel  accommo¬ 
dating  30  guests:  also  kitchen  helper,  waitress, 
and  gardener  wanted.  THE  GARDEN,  Peeks¬ 
kill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  Guernseys,  May  1; 

must  understand  balanced  rations  and  A.  R. 
work;  wages  $100  per  month  with  modern  house, 
heat,  electricity,  ice,  milk  and  some  vegetables 
furnished;  must  furnish  meals  for  one  or  two 
men  for  which  $28  per  month  will  be  paid  for 
each  man  boarded;  state  age,  nationality,  ex¬ 
perience  and  religion.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS, 
Ivatonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  private  estate,  40  miles  from 
New  York,  young  man  to  bottle  milk  and 
keep  dairy  building  and  milk  utensils  clean; 
May  1;  wages  $65  per  month  with  board  and 
room.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  girl  between  16  and  20  to 
help  with  housework  where  there  are  young 
children;  must  be  willing,  strong,  intelligent 
and  love  children:  wages  $30  a  month;  refer¬ 
ences  given  and  required.  MRS.  GERALD  B. 
GOULD,  Philipe  Manor,  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


FARM  hand  wanted  for  steady  position  on 
poultry  plant,  Long  Island;  wages  $50  month¬ 
ly  with  board  and  cottage.  MILLER,  5S  Third 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— Single  Protestant  young  man  for 
general  farm  work;  good  milker  and  teamster; 
cleanliness  and  good  habits  essential:  slate  sal¬ 
ary  desired;  room  and  board  furnished.  BOX 
502,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  man  for  general  farm  work,  one 
with  some  orchard  experience  preferred; 
wages  according  to  ability.  ADVERTISER  401, 
care  Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  practical  young  farmer,  prefer¬ 
ably  single,  experienced  in  dairy  and  other 
lines  of  farming,  who  would  enjoy  working  and 
living  on  t lie  same  176  with  50  lively  children 
(who  form  a  community  boarding  school)  in 
the  democratic  control  of  which  lie  would  be 
expected  to  take  part:  if1  interested,  communi¬ 
cate  with  MANUMIT  SCHOOL,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — First-class  single  farm  hand  for 
permanent  position  on  dairy  farm;  $60,  board 
and  washing.  BOX  450,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  dairy  farm;  man, 
willing,  reliable,  for  general  farm  work; 
wife  assist  with  housework:  permanent;  $80, 
board,  washing.  BOX  450,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer,  to  rent,  or  work  large  mod¬ 
ern  farm  on  shares.  H.  B.  CROASDALE, 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  small  farm. 
ADVERTISER  397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  couple  capable  of  doing  entire 
work  of  house  and  garden  for  a  family  of 
three  adults;  modern  house  with  every  con¬ 
venience:  near  Boston:  woman  must  be  a  good 
cook,  clean  and  reliable:  man  generally  able 
and  a  willing  worker  botii  indoors  anil  out; 
best  references  required;  $100  per  month,  two 
pleasant  rooms  and  bath.  ADVERTISER  399, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife,  plain  cooking; 

no  objection  one  or  two  children.  VOLUN¬ 
TEER  CHILDREN’S  HOME,  Tottenville,  S.  I., 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work  on  fruit 
and  truck  farm:  pleasant  room,  board,  laun¬ 
dry  and  good  wages.  ALBERT  W.  WIGHT- 
MAN,  Morristown,  R.  F.  D.  2,  N.  J.  Phone 
Bernardsville  371-M. 


*  667 

WANTED — Girl  or  woman  to  assist  in  cooking 
and  housework  in  a  commuter’s  family;  Wil¬ 
ton,  Conn.;  fair  wages.  ADVERTISER  400,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN,  experience  with  tractors,  trucks  and  re¬ 
pairs  of  same,  desires  position  on  farm  in 
connection  with  other  work;  refe-ence;  state 
wages  and  particulars,  ADVERTISER  284,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  desires  position  on  large  farm, 
institutional  or  estate;  experienced  in  dairy, 
poultry,  hogs,  grain,  hay,  truck  and  fruit  farm¬ 
ing;  married,  no  family.  ADVERTISER  352, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  young  man,  single,  agricultural 
education  and  experience  dairy.  poultry, 
fruits;  only  first-class  position  considered.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  young  man.  single,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  agricultural  education  and  experience. 
ADVERTISER  376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYWOMAN  wants  small  place  to  man¬ 
age.  Write  ADVERTISER  378,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  women  with  boy  nine  years  as 
house  worker  or  housekeeper;  small  family,  no 
washing;  good  reference.  MRS.  NORA  LUND- 
IX,  care  Marnell,  769  Union  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  desires  position  on  farm; 

preferably  fruit;  experienced  in  all  lines.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  (horses),  potatoes,  etc.;  single.  30 
years  experience,  no  liquor,  tobacco,  profan¬ 
ity,  milk  6  cows,  w'ants  guarantee  year’s  work; 
no  misrepresentation;  $65-$75  month,  large  room, 
good  board,  laundry;  mighty  good  man;  tell 
hours.  Care  BOX  533,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Work  by  temperate  reliable  gen¬ 
tleman.  A.  A.  BUCKLIN,  Plainville,  Conn. 


GARDENER,  superintendent,  32,  private  es¬ 
tate,  life  experience  in  all  branches;  refer¬ 
ences;  married,  one  child.  ADVERTISER  386, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  farmer  wants  small 
farm  to  work  on  shares;  would  consider  posi¬ 
tion  by  month.  ADVERTISER  388,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  in  creamery,  milk  plant  or 
certified  dairy  by  an  agriculture  college  grad¬ 
uate,  who  has  had  three  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence  and  understands  all  phases  of  caring  for 
dairy  products;  for  information  write  C.  G. 
PECK,  Sherborn,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN  having  built  and  operated 
largest  successful  plant  in  East,  wishes  com¬ 
munication  with  party  having  capital  to  start 
commercial  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  391, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  having  life  experience  on 
large  estates  is  open  for  engagement;  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  everything  essential  to 
operation  and  upkeep  of  high-class  place; 
experienced  in  breeding  show  animals;  tactful, 
energetic,  resourceful,  economical  man,  with 
exceptional  references,  who  can  operate  place 
to  please  owner.  ADVERTISER  392,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  married  man,  modern  farm,  to 
work  on  shares,  fully  equipped;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  WM.  BROWN,  870  W.  180th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position  May  1;  Scotch, 
age  34.  married,  one  child,  girl,  age  5;  life 
experience  live  stock;  12  years  A.  R. ;  good 
calf  raiser;  two  o-year  references;  no  hoarders; 
wife  experienced  in  dairy  work.  WILLIAM 
AULD,  Herdsman,  Girdle  Ridge  Farm,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


GARDENER  or  foreman,  American,  single,  41 
years  old,  desires  position  on  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUTCHER,  00,  wants  position;  would  also  buy 
store  in  good  town.  ADVERTISER  395,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  hand,  young  man,  desires  employment; 

have  good  experience,  best  of  references'.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  or  truck  farm,  one 
mile  lo  town:  State  road.  S.  H,  CAREY, 
Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — To  private  family  for  Summer 
season,  my  beautifully  situated  country  home, 
15  rooms.  ADVERTISER  333,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


I  OB  PENT — To  right  party  my  beautiful 
country  home;  ideal  for  fashionable  inn  or 
road  house.  ADVERTISER  334,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres  or  any  part  thereof,  in 
Lincoln  County,  Wis.,  with  good  timber  ou 
it.  WM.  MOELLER,  Mechaniesville,  Md. 


SKOWIIEGAN,  Maine.  —  Farm  of  105  acres, 
good  orchards  and  pasture,  buildings  in  good 
repair,  beautifully  situated  in  a  ricli  farming 
section:  for  full  particulars  write  CHARLES 
E.  DANFORTH,  231  Slade  St.,  Belmout,  Mass. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale,  fully 
equipped:  1,200  Leghorns;  great  money  maker; 
all  kinds  choicest  fruits:  also  white  and  black 
Leghorn  cockerels  for  sale.  W.  A.  JONES, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  Vermont  hill  farm;  130  acres; 

rare,  restful  view,  including  Camel’s  Hump; 
comfortable,  convenient  year  round  nine-room 
house;  two-room  tenement:  never  failing  spring 
water:  plumbing:  insured  $12,000:  six  miles 
from  Montpelier,  five  from  Northfield  creamery: 
within  mile  of  school,  post  office,  Central  Ver¬ 
mont  Railroad  Station.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
2,  Riverton,  Vt. 


DELAWARE  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  15  acres. 

good  buildings,  bearing  orchards.  G.  FRANK¬ 
LIN  SMITH,  Georgetown,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  dairy  farm:  165-acres,  50 
acres  tillable:  fully  equipped,  including  tractor, 
milking  machine:  two  large  houses  with  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  three  barns,  spring  water 
in  brook  and  in  pipes  to  buildings;  400  cords 
wood  and  timber;  can  be  divided  into  sections; 
excellent  location  and  view;  near  excellent 
markets;  cement  road  through  farm.  RALPH 
EARLE.  Dighton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard  land,  no  buildings,  along 
main  State  highway:  best  varieties  apple 
trees,  11  years  old.  T.  ENSLIN,  Hackettstown, 
N.  J. 


321/2-ACRE  farm  and  Summer  boarding  house, 
14  rooms  furnished,  near  Eldred,  Sull.  Co., 
N.  Y. ;  easy  terms.  CHAS.  P.  MYERS,  Eldred, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Around  25  acres  of  land  on  State 
highway;  give  full  description  and  price. 
CHRISTO  PARTENOFF,  360  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


FORTY-ACRE  farm  located  six  miles  from 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  one-half  mile  from  State 
road  and  electric  car;  modern  seven-room  dwell¬ 
ing  with  all  conveniences;  tenant  house,  two 
barns,  two-car  garage,  large  chicken  house, 
ice  house  and  other  buildings;  420  fruit  trees 
set  out  two  years  ago;  attractive  terms  to  re¬ 
liable  party.  ADVERTISER  363,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — The  Golden  Rod  Cheese  Factory 
and  equipment;  located  at  Camptown,  Brad¬ 
ford  Co..  Pa.  Address  J.  H.  STEVENS, 
Wyaiusing,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  equipped  and  stocked 
with  heavy  laying  strain  White  Leghorns; 
baby  chick  business  and  breeding  plant;  Mam¬ 
moth  incubators,  fine  buildings  and  range;  vil¬ 
lage  water  and  electric  lights;  nine  acres  on 
improved  road;  near  village  line;  good  yearly 
income;  well  established;  $12,000;  come  and  see 
or  write  YOUNKIN  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


3,500  BU.  POTATOES  raised;  1,200  sap  buckets 
hung;  fine  cauliflower  and  garden  soil;  216 
acres,  12-room  white  house;  new  basement  barn, 
concrete  milk  and  ice  house;  running  water, 
spring  brook;  apples,  cherries,  berries;  half 
mile  to  creamery,  high  school,  churches,  vil¬ 
lage;  telephone,  R.  D.  route;  with  splendid 
equipment  for  $10,500,  first  payment  $4,500. 
RALPH  DART,  Jefferson.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 140  acres  level  sandy  loam  farm; 

fine  large  house;  28  miles  from  Utica.  Ad¬ 
dress  DR.  C.  F.  RINKLE,  Winston  Bldg., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


10-ACRE  farm.  136  hens;  $400.  SHEPHERD- 
SON,  Eden,  Md. 


HUDSON  Valley  Orchard,  83  acres,  3  dwell¬ 
ings:  profitable,  beautiful;  near  Kingston; 
$12,000.  YOUNG,  215  Lincoln  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


CATSKILLS — Use  farm  free  for  one  year  to 
buyer  of  stock  and  bouse.  ADVERTISER 
377,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  18- room  house  with  over  200 
acres  of1  land  for  sale;  near  town,  macadam 
road.  SEWARD,  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  Wayne  County  village  farm; 

good  buildings,  good  land;  4  cows,  3  horses, 
25  hens,  5  tons  hay,  100  lbs.  oats,  30  lbs.  seed 
potatoes,  farming  tools;  price  $4,600,  $1,600 

down.  WILLIAM  KOON,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 35-acre  poultry  farm,  7-room  house, 
basement  barn,  henhouse;  price  $1,650,  $300 
down.  WILLIAM  KOON,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 180-aere  farm  in  Connecticut,  good 
location,  on  State  road.  RUDOLF  A,  REAL, 
Eagleville,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  general  store,  good  lo¬ 
cality.  Address  BOX  62,  Appleton,  Niagara 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  HOME  and  going  business,  fully  equipped 
poultry  plant,  located  in  the  best  poultry 
section  in  the  country;  5-room  and  bath  bun¬ 
galow;  all  improvements;  800  laying  birds; 
price  $9,800,  reasonable  cash.  ROBERT  A. 
S ELMAR,  Elmer  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


VINELAND  poultry  farm;  modern  bungalow, 
5  rooms,  garage,  poultry  house,  5  acres;  well 
located:  price  $3,500.  only  $750  needed.  II.  N. 
BROTMAN,  537  Landis  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — A  modern  dairy  on  the  State  road 
near  Morristown;  best  milk  market;  modern 
house  for  large  family  and  modern  comfort¬ 
able  farm  buildings;  long  lease,  reasonable  rent. 
A\  rite  ADVERTISER  348,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modernly  equipped  dairy  farm  of 
160  acres,  on  good  road,  three  miles  from 
city;  225-quart  retail  milk  route;  42  head  of 
tuberculin  tested  stock;  75  fruit  trees;  2  horses, 
4  barns,  running  water,  12-room  house:  must 
sell  to  close  estate.  JOHN  A.  MCCARTHY,  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  R.  F.  D.  8,  Norwichtown,  Conn. 


WANTED  to  rent,  privilege  of  buying,  farm 
in  Summer  boarding  locality,  in  mountains 
or  hilly  country  on  or  near  lake  or  river,  and  main 
highway;  place  must  be  sightly,  house  good 
condition,  some  improvements;  New  England 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersev  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  please  answer.  H.  McNEICE,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


TO  LEASE  or  rent,  farm,  83  acres,  7-room 
house,  large  barn;  situated  on  State  road 
near  good  markets.  H.  POUSAZ,  P.  O.  Box  3, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm  of  85  acres  near  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  the  Esopus 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGENDORF,  100  E.  42d  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  dairy  or  poultry  farm,  two  miles  from 
Jersey’s  Lincoln  highway,  35  miles  New  York- 
plenty  good  buildings.  ADVERTISER  384,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ABOUT  200-acre  farm,  two  houses,  extensive 
barns,  full  line  of  modern  machinery,  large 
orchard,  2  teams,  35  head  cattle;  farm  located 
about  three  miles  from  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  with 
population  of  47,000;  price  $30,000;  this  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  anyone  who  would 
like  a  real  farm  located  at  the  door  of  a  first- 
class  market.  GEORGE  BROOKMAN,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 


run  sAnrj— igu  acres,  Otsego  Co.,  1 V,  miles 
from  village  and  concrete  road;  20  acres 
wood,  80  tillable:  sugar  maples,  fruit;  14-room 
house,  painted,  shutters;  basement  barn  36x60; 
telephone,  mail;  $2,000  or  $1,500  cash.  CLARE 
GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


60-ACRE  poultry  farm,  7-room  house;  Summer 
home  section;  340  laying  hens;  bargain  price- 
account  of  sickness.  ZIEGLER,  Dingmans 
Ferry,  Pa. 


-lavl  v  ix  i in  ior  saie;  oo  acres, 


XUUIilS  ami 


cellar,  4-room  tenement,  dwelling  located  at 
Rhodesdale.  Maryland;  write  for  particulars 
GEO.  E.  ADSHEAD,  40S  E.  18th  St.,  Paterson, 

»  J . 


IOR  SALE — Swamp  and  creek  and  woodlands 
for  Summer  home  or  resort.  ADVERTISER 
38o,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ror  rent  ana  one  ror  sale: 


Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


F’.  MULVEY,  645  3rd 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  661. 
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How  One  Crop  paid  the  cost  of  draining 
20  acres 

It  cost  H.  M.  of  Otoe  County,  Nebraska, 
$520  to  tile  drain  a  20  acre  field.  Before 
draining,  the  field  was  under  water  so  much 
of  the  time  that  it  was  scarcely  fit  for  pas¬ 
ture  land.  But  the  first  year  after  the  tile 
was  laid ,  the  field  produced  a  crop  ofi  corn  that 
paid  the  entire  draining  bill. 


How  Savings  return  Mobiloil’s  higher  price 


Like  this  draining  bill,  Mobiloil’s  few  cents 
extra  per  gallon  is  not  additional  expense 
but  a  profitable  investment. 

First,  Mobiloil  users  frequently  report  a 
reduction  in  oil  consumption  of  10%  to 
50%.  And  the  marked  decrease  in  carbon 
and  other  troubles  paves  the  way  to  impor¬ 
tant  savings  in  yearly  repair  bills.  It  is 
because  Mobiloil  is  the  cheapest  oil  to  use 
that  Mobiloil  is  asked  for  by  more  farmers 
than  any  three  other  oils  combined. 


c A(ake  the 
C  H  AR.T 
your  guide 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  .shown  below.  “Arc”  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  tempera¬ 
tures  from  32°  F  (freezing)  to  0°  F  (zero)  prevail. 
Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except 
Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete 
Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 
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No  one  oil  will  do ! 


You  wouldn’t  think  of  taking  the  pistons  out 
of  your  automobile  engine  and  putting  them 
in  your  truck  or  tractor  engine.  But  do  you 
realize  that  the  different  pistons  in  these  en¬ 
gines  may  require  entirely  different  grades  of 
oil  to  properly  lubricate  and  seal  them?  One 
grade  of  oil  cannot  possibly  give  you  the  best 
results  in  all  your  farm  engines. 

The  piston  design  and  other  factors  that 
affect  the  selection  of  oil  for  your  engines  have 
all  been  carefully  studied  by  the  Mobiloil  Board 
of  42  engineers.  They  have  supplied  your 
Mobiloil  dealer  with  a  complete  lubrication 
Chart  of  Recommendations.  This  Chart  has 
the  approval  of  465  manufacturers  of  automo¬ 
biles,  trucks  and  other  automotive  equipment. 
Ask  your  Mobiloil  dealers  about  it. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  branches  in  principal 
cities.  Address:  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  or  Minneapolis. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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No,  the  Do£  is  All  Right — the  Boy  is  Only  Practicing,  His  "First  Aid”  Lesson 


In  30  seconds  the  Studtoaker  Duplex  can  be  converted 
into  a  snug,  enclosed  car.  No  hunting  for  torn,  ill- 
fitting  curtains.  No  need  to  getoutofi  the  car 


Half  the  Buyers  of  Quality  Open  Cars 

Select  Studebaker  Duplexes 


— thousands  are  buying  this  new-type  open  car  because  it  offers  closed-car 

protection  in  30  seconds — plus  One-Profit  value 


THE  Studebaker  Standard  Six  Duplex-Phaeton 
gives  you  the  freedom  and  utility  of  an  open 
car — plus  the  big  advantage  of  closed-car  protec¬ 
tion  always  at  your  finger  tips. 

In  its  steel-framed  top  are  roller  side  enclosures 
which  may  be  lowered  in  30  seconds  —  affording 
complete  protection  from  rain,  snow,  cold  or  wind 
and  giving  wide,  clear  vision.  The  enclosures  may 
be  lowered  without  getting  out  of  the  car. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  car,  the  Duplex  curtains  are 
designed  for  long  life.  In  a  recent  test,  one  of  the 
curtains  was  raised  and  lowered  over  500,000  times 
without  sign  of  wear. 

So  obvious  are  the  advantages  of  the  Duplex  that 
approximately  half  the  buyers  of  open  cars  in  the 
Studebaker  price  field  selected  it  last  year.  Thou¬ 
sands  more  will  purchase  it  this  year.  It  has  made 
all  other  open  touring  cars  obsolete. 

Ideal  for  farmers 

The  convenience  of  the  Duplex  appeals  particularly 
to  farmers,  for  it  retains  the  freedom  and  extra 
utility  of  an  open  car.  Bulky  crates,  baskets  and 
tools — difficult  to  handle  in  a  closed  car — can  be 
easily  loaded  into  the  roomy  rear  compartment. 
The  seat  back  is  removable,  allowing  for  additional 
carrying  space  without  injury  to  upholstery. 

Most  powerful  car  of  its  size 

According  to  the  rating  of  the  Society  of  Auto¬ 
motive  Engineers,  the  Studebaker  Standard  Six 
Duplex- Phaeton  is  the  most  powerful  car  of  its 
size  and  weight  in  the  world.  24  makes  of  five- 
passenger  open  cars  have  less  power,  yet  sell  for 
from  $5  to  $5505  more. 


The  chassis  is  world-famous  for  dependability 
and  exceptional  freedom  from  repair  expense.  Tre¬ 
mendous  mileage  records,  achieved  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  testify  to  its  amazing  strength  and  sturdi¬ 
ness.  Factory  repair  parts  sales  in  1925  averaged 
only  $10  per  car. 

Superior  quality  throughout 

In  every  detail,  this  car  is  a  worthy  representative 
of  Studebaker  quality.  Crankshaft  is  completely 
machined  to  eliminate  vibration,  as  in  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  cars.  Body  framework  is  of  choice  hard¬ 
wood.  Other  advanced  features  include:  oil  and 
gas  filters  and  air  cleaner;  tapered  roller  bearings; 
automatic  spark  control.  Full-size  balloon  tires 
(with  specially  designed  steering  gear),  plus  long, 
resilient  springs,  assure  maximum  riding  comfort. 
Upholstery  is  genuine  leather  over  deep,  restful 
cushions. 

Completely  equipped 

Numerous  outward  refinements  reflect  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  design,  such  as:  gasoline  gauge  on  the 
dash;  improved  one-piece  windshield  with  auto¬ 
matic  cleaner;  rear-view  mirror;  special  coinciden¬ 
tal  lock  to  ignition  and  steering  gear,  which  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  same  key  used  for  the  spare-tire 
carrier;  foot-controlled  cowl  ventilator.  Lights  are 
operated  by  a  steering-wheel  switch.  Durable 
metallic  blue  finish. 

One-Profit  •value 

Studebaker  is  able  to  offer  the  famous  Standard  Six 
chassis  and  the  exclusive  Duplex  body  at  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  price  because  of  advantages  gained 
through  One-Profit  manufacture. 


Like  Ford  in  the  low-price  field,  Studebaker  saves 
the  profits  of  outside  parts  and  body  makers  by 
manufacturing  all  engines,  bodies,  clutches,  gear 
sets,  brakes,  springs,  differentials,  steering  gears, 
axles,  gray-iron  castings  and  drop  forgings  in  its 
own  modern  plants.  Savings  thus  effected  enable 
Studebaker  to  use  finer  materials  and  more  pains¬ 
taking  workmanship  —  without  charging  higher 
prices. 

Unit-Built  construction 

Studebaker’s  unique  manufacturing  facilities  result, 
too,  in  cars  designed,  engineered  and  built  as  units. 
The  hundreds  of  parts  in  a  Studebaker  function  as 
a  smooth-working  unit,  giving  scores  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  excess  transportation,  greater  riding 
comfort  and  minimum  repair  expense. 

The  factory  has  received  reports  from  more  than 
300  owners  who  have  each  driven  their  Unit-Built 
Studebakers  over  100,000  miles — some  200,000  and 
even  300,000  miles.  That  is  proof  of  the  tremendous 
reserve  mileage  built  into  every  Studebaker. 

Before  you  buy  any  car,  open  or  closed,  see  this 
new-type  Studebaker  Standard  Six  Duplex-Phaeton. 
Remember:  because  all  phases  of  manufacture  are 
directly  under  Studebaker  control,  Studebaker  cars 
are  kept  constantly  up-to-date,  thus  stabilizing  re¬ 
sale  values. 

Studebaker  Standard  Six  Duplex  •  Phaeton 

If  desired  purchase  can  be 
arranged  on  a  fair  and  lib¬ 
eral  Budget  Payment  Plan 
at  the  lowest  time-payment 
/.  o.  b.  factory  rates  known  to  the  industry. 


Authorized  Studebaker  Sales  and  Service  throughout  every  State 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMS — Dell  Greenley  &  Sons 
AKRON— A.  C.  Hollenbeck 
ALBANY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 

ALBION— E.  Kirk  Bell 
AMSTERDAM — Amsterdam  Motor 
Sales  Co. 

ANTWERP— Alton’s  Garage 
ARCADE — Reynolds  &  Kohler 
ASTORIA — Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ATTICA— C.  R.  Stroh 
AUBURN — George  H.  Leonard 
BABYLON — Stoddard  Garage 
BALLSTON  SPA — Roy  C.  Vrooman 
BARKER — Barker  Garage 
BATAVIA — Chas,  Mancuso  &  Son 
BATH— D.  S.  Rider 
BAY  SHORE — Barrett-Delemarre 
BEACON — Frander  Motor  Sales 
BINGHAMTON — Baxter-Murray 
Motor  Co. 

BREWSTER — Brewster  Garage 
BRIDGEHAMPTON — Tucker  &  Mur¬ 
ray  Co. 

BROCKPORT — Economy  Motor  Co. 
BUFFALO — Meyer  Motor  Car  Co.,  Inc. 
CALLICOON — Thomas  F.  Bennedum 
CANAJOHARIE — Canajoharie  Motor 
Sales 

CAPE  VINCENT— Leon  L.  Peo 
Garage  Co. 

CARTHAGE— Carthage  Mtr.  Car  Co. 
CATSKILL— The  Catskill  Auto  Co. 
CEDARHURST— Donner  Auto  Sales 
Co. 

CLAYTON— Francis  M.  McKinley 
CLIFTON  SPRINGS— Francis  J. 
Maslyn 

CLYDE— Arthur  L.  Schlede 
CLYMER— W.  J.  Deuink 
CO  BLESKILL— Motor  Inn  Auto  Co., 
Inc. 


COLLINS  CENTER— L.  A.  Johengea 
CORNING— W.  J.  Morrow,  Inc. 
CORTLAND— Clifford  M.  Smith 
DANSVILLE— Fred  G.  Mullett 
DELEVAN— T.  Jay  Titus 
DELHI— Delhi  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
DE  RUYTER— Hays  &  Wood 
DOBBS  FERRY— Blue  Ribbon  Service 
Co. 

DUNKIRK— Henry  Schafer 
E.  AURORA— W.  A.  Kelver 
E.  ROCHESTER— George  H.  Ano 
ELMHURST— Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ELMIRA — Silvertown  Motor  Co. 
FALCONER — Progressive  Mach.  & 
Garage 

FAR  ROCKAWAY — Donner  Auto 
Sales  Co. 

FAUST— Fred  Lang 
FLORAL  PARK— Westpfal  Motors 
FLUSHING— Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
FRANKLINVILLE— Ernest  Stringham 
FREEPORT— Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
FULTON— Geo.  D.  DeWolfe 
GENESEO — Conlon  &  O’Leary 
GENEVA — Geneva  Auto  Co. 

GLEN  COVE— Gregory  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
GLENS  FALLS— Barber  Sales  Corp. 
GLOVERSVILLE— Busse  Motor  Co. 
GOUVERNEUR— W.  E.  Lytle 
GRANVILLE— L.  A.  Rathbun 
GREAT  NECK— Russell  B.  Collins 
GREENWICH— David  Carnohan 
HAMBURG— W.  Henry  Bruce 
HAMILTON— E.  C.  Still’s  Garage 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON— A.  F 
Murnhy 

HEMPSTEAD— Baldwin  Motor  Co. 
HIGHLAND  FALLS— Weyant’s  Gar. 
HONEOYE  FALLS— Fred  C.  Stetner 
HORNELL— C.  A.  Burdett 
HUDSON — The  Crescent  Garage 
HUNTINGTON— Walter  H.  Flessel 
ITHACA— J.  B.  Lang.  Eng,  &  Gar.  Co. 
JAMESTOWN— Wm,  N.  Gokey 


JOHNSTOWN— The  Best  Garage 
JORDAN— The  Motor  Inn 
KINGSTON— Van  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 

LAKE  PLACID— D.  W.  Jenney,  Inc. 
LAKEVILLE— E.  I.  Tripp 
LANCASTER— Gordon  J.  Walter 
LEROY — Chas.  Mancuso  &  Son 
LEWIS — D.  M.  Johnson 
LEWISTON— Fred  Seick 
LIBERTY— Libeity  Auto  Sales  Co. 
LOCKPORT — Timkey  Motor  Car  Co. 
LOWVILLE — Schantz  Bros. 
LYNBROOK— Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
LYONS— Arthur  L.  Schlede 
MALONE— L.  G.  Ryan  &  Co. 
MANLIUS— Jacob  Cohen 
MARLBORO — Sundstrom  Motor  Co. 
MASSENA — Frank  Payment 
MECHANICSVILLE — Cowen’s  Garage 
Co. 

MEDINA— Clark  H.  Butts 
MIDDLETOWN— Creeden  &  Addy 
MILLBROOK— Ralph  Waterman 
MINEOL  A— Wallace  Motors 
MONTICELLO— Blue  Ribbon  Auto 
Sales 

MONTOUR  FALLS— A.  V.  Covert  & 
Son 

MORAVIA — M.  E.  Springer 
MT.  KISCO— Mt.  Kisco  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
MT.  MORRIS— Conlon  &  O’Leary 
MT.  VERNON— Clover  Motor  Sales 
NAPLES— H.  P.  Parish 
NEWBURGH— James  S.  Tyler 
NEW  ROCHELLE— Clover  Motor  Sales 
NEW  YORK— Studebaker  Corporation 
of  America 

NIAGARA  FALLS— Wm.  McVittie 
NORTH  CREEK — Pereau’s  Garage 
NORWICH— L,  A.  Cevasco 
NUNDA— C.  H.  Holmes 
NYACK— Albert  A.  Coneys 
OGDENSBURG— J.  Frank  Sharp 
OLD  FORGE— Woodruff  Bros. 

OLEAN — Fred  W.  Forness,  Jr. 


OSSINING — Cornells  Motors 
OSWEGO — Cayuga  Garage,  Inc. 
OWEGO— Burt  W.  Miller 
OYSTER  BAY— Stedman  Motor  Co., 
Inc. 

PALMYRA — Red  Pole  Garage 
PARMA— Albert  E.  Smith 
PEEKSKILL — Snowden  &  Janney,  Inc. 
PENN  YAN— H.  B.  Parish 
PERRY— S.  T.  Gilboy 
PINE  PLAINS— Pine  Plains  Motors 
PLATTSBURG— L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PLEASANTVILLE — H.  P.  Brundage 
PORT  CHESTER— Clover  Motor  Sales 
PORT  HENRY— L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PORT  JEFFERSON— J.  S.  Kessler 
PORT  JERVIS — Port  Jervis  Garage 
PORT  RICHMOND — Island  Motor 
Corp. 

PORT  WASHINGTON— Seaman  & 
HICKS 

POTSDAM— J.  R,  Lindley 
POUGHKEEPSIE— A.  F,  Allen  Motor 
Corp. 

RANSOMVILLE— Glenn  H.  Foote 
RAVENA — Snyder  Bros. 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS— C.  B.  Os¬ 
trander 

RIPLEY— White  Star  Garage  Co. 
ROCHESTER— Gallagher  Motor  Co. 
ROCKVILLE  CENTER— Smith  & 
Goodall 

ROME — Corts-Kenyon  Motor  Car  Co. 
ROSLYN — Seaman  &  Hicks 
SALAMANCA — Frank  A.  Forness 
SALEM — J.  Leland  Sherman 
SARANAC  LAKE— Taylor  &  Jackson 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS— Roy  C. 
Vrooman 

SCHENECTADY— R.  D.  Thomson, 

Inc. 

SCHUYLERVTLLE— Paul  A.  Hespelt 
SENECA  FALLS — Mike  Cosentino 
SHORTSVILLE — George  D.  McGurk 
SILVER  SPRINGS— L.  R.  Grover 


SINCLAIRVILLE— Carl  E.  Peterson 
SKANEATELES— R.  V.  Surdam 
SNYDER— Anthony  Fisher 
SODUS— W.  W.  Dufloo 
S.  DAYTON— S.  E.  Brown 
S.  FALLSBURG — David  Feinberg 
SPRINGVILLE— Wm.  J.  Ellis 
STAPLETON — Island  Motor  Corp. 
STONY  POINT — Stony  Point  Garage 
SUFFERN — Irven  Shuart 
SYRACUSE— Gere  &  Willis,  Inc. 
TARRYTOWN — Augustine  F.  Murphy, 
Inc. 

TONAWANDA— Echo  Motor  Co. 
TOTTENVILLE— Island  Motor  Corp. 
TROY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 
TRUMANSBURG— A.  I.  Stover 
TUXEDO  PARK— Garage  Co.  of 
Tuxedo 

UTICA— The  Welch  Motor  Car  Co. 
VALOIS — Valois  Garage 
VARYSBURG — Varysburg  Garage,  Inc. 
VESPER — French  &  Pierce 
WALTON— D.  W.  Coulter 
WARSAW— S,  J.  Crawford 
WASSAIC — Morse,  Stevens  &  Smith 
WATERTOWN— Ward  P.  Smith 
WAYLAND— Mark  M.  Bowles 
WEBSTER — Bonenblust  &  Buekman 
WEEDSPORT— W.  H.  Smith  &  Son 
WELLSVILLE— Fred  D.  Rice 
WESTFIELD— Grape  Bolt  Motor  Co. 
WESTHAMPTON  BEACH — Westhamp- 
ton  Beach  Garage 
WHITEHALL — Barter  Sales  Corp. 
WHITE  PLAINS— Russell  Motor  Co. 
WHITNEY  POINT— N.  W.  Tappan 
WILLIAMSON — Moorman  &  Jennings 
WILTON— J.  W,  Angell 
WOLCOTT— G.  R.  Carkner  &  Son 
YONKERS— Sax  &  Rosenfeld,  Inc. 
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Woolly  Rabbits  an  d  Rabbit  Wool 

An  Impression  of  the  Rahbit  Wool  Industry  as  it  is  Springing,  Up 
in  England — in  Many  Places  as  a  Co-Partner  of  the  Poultry  Industry 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson ,  B.Sc., 

Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Harper  Adams  Agricultural  College,  Newport,  Shropshire,  England 


N  INTERESTING  PROJECT— Just 
the  other  day  a  letter  came  to  me 
from  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ask¬ 
ing  me  if  in  my  travels  over  Eng¬ 
land  I  had  ever  seen  rabbits  which 
were  being  raised  for  wool,  as  he 
had  read  an  article  in  which  an  English  agricul¬ 
tural  writer  had  intimated  that  such  a  business  was 
becoming  a  rather  important  affair  in  England. 
My  correspondent  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Englishman  was  trying  to  unload  a  rather  big  stoiy 
on  Innocent  readers.  I  hasten  to  assure  my  friend, 
and  anyone  else  who  is  interested  in  this  little 
story  of  mine,  that  I  have  run  across 
not  only  a  few  but  many  of  these  rab¬ 
bit  wool  farms  as  I  have  been  travers¬ 
ing  the  country  from  time  to  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  months.  For  instance 
up  in  Northumberland,  a  large  county 
in  the  north  of  England,  one  may  see 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  sev¬ 
eral  tremendously  interesting  Angora 
wool  farms.  My  itinerary  for  the 
Easter  holiday  includes  calling  on  all 
of  these  plants.  I  do  wish  I  might  take 
my  American  readers  with  me.  Lady 
George  Carter,  for  one,  has  seen  the 
commercial  and  economic  possibilities 
of  developing  Angora  rabbit  breeding. 

At  this  moment  she  (one  of  the  An¬ 
gora  industry’s  enthusiastic  support¬ 
ers),  has  something  like  400  wool¬ 
bearing  Angora  rabbits,  all  snow 
white,  and  all  tremendously  interest¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  really  beautiful.  An 
impression  which  strikes  one  at  once 
on  seeing  any  number  of  these  woolly 
balls  together  is  that  there  is  a  strong 
appeal  put  forth  by  this  industry  to 
newcomers  into  it.  If  they  are  nature 
lovers,  and  especially  animal  lovers, 
they  will  be  drawn  to  the  lovely, 
friendly  little  animals  which  are  the 
basis  of  this  new  business,  a  type  of 
production  business  which  has  sprung 
up  in  England  mostly  since  the  war. 

Lady  Rachel  Byng,  another  prom¬ 
inent  Northumberland  Angora  breeder, 
mentions  another  appeal  which  this 
particular  type  of  rabbit  culture  makes 
to  one  about  to  embark  into  it,  which 
is  that  the  Angora  is  raised  for  its 
coat  of  wool.  The  wool  is  clipped 
from  it  from  time  to  time,  and  rabbit 
goes  merrily  on.  Its  death  is  no  es¬ 
sential  to  the  salable  product.  One 
surely  would  hate  dreadfully  to  kill 
anything  so  very  attractive  as  the 
white  Angora. 

NEW  FABRICS.— Lady  George  Carter  has  been 
so  kind  as  to  send  me  pictures  of  her  Angoras,  and 
so  I  venture  to  tell  this  story  largely  about  her  ef¬ 
forts,  because  I  feel  that  readers  generally  like  to 
know  that  the  story  they  are  reading  is  of  a  gen¬ 
uine  and  actual  experience.  In  the  first  place,  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  Angora  rabbits  on  any¬ 
thing  like  commercial  lines  has  been  made  possible 
because  certain  members  of  the  woolen  industry 
have  expressed  a  demand  for  the  very  soft,  fine 
wool  which  is  procurable  from  the  Angora  rabbit. 
One  great  English  woolen  mill  is  now  taking  the 
great  bulk  of  the  supply.  From  their  factories  are 
coming  thousands  of  children’s  wraps,  little  sweat¬ 
ers,  etc.  trimmed  with  the  softest,  whitest,  purest 
wool  imaginable.  That  beautiful  trimming  wool 
is  from  these  Angora  rabbits.  It  is  entirely  probable 
that  other  woolen  mills  will  soon  become  users  of 
this  superior  wool  as  well.  It  hardly  seems  like 
a  flash  that  might  be  attributed  to  a  novelty  of  the 
moment. 

SHEARING  THE  RABBITS.— Rabbit  wool  of 
the  first  grade,  which  is  fine  in  fiber,  long  in  staple, 
and  strong,  is  selling  anywhere  about  30  to  35  shil¬ 
lings  per  pound  at  this  time.  That  means  from 
seven  to  eight  dollars  in  American  money.  Not  so 


bad !  Of  course,  it  is  very,  very  light  in  weight  and 
it  takes  a  lot  to  make  a  pound.  For  example,  at 
Healey,  Lady  George  Carter  expects  something  like 
three  ounces  of  wool  from  each  clipping  of  her 
Angoras,  and  each  animal  is  sheared  either  three 
or  four  times  per  year,  thus  making  the  yield  in 
wool  from  each  rabbit  near  five  dollars.  And  it  is 
not  hard  to  produce  fix-st  grade  wool.  The  secret 
largely  lies  in  the  securing  of  sound  foundation 
breeding  stock.  Young  Angoras  are  first  sheared 
when  about  three  months  of  age,  although  in  cases 
some  have  been  clipped  as  young  as  six  weeks.  The 
Angoras  are  sheared  much  like  sheep,  except  that 


Punch  Fashion,  Stud  Buck  Used  Only  for  Healey  Stock.  Fig.  228 


Three  Fashion  Young  Does.  Fig.  229. 

they  very  willingly  stand  still  on  a  high  stool 
while  the  clipper  works  away  at  his  job.  We  have 
recently  sheared  the  Angora  stock  here  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  and  we  have 
easily  averaged  about  two  and  three-quarters  ounces 
per  clip  per  rabbit.  In  the  picture  accompanying 
this  story,  the  fluffy,  fine  coat  of  some  of  Lady 
George  Carter’s  Angoras  is  splendidly  shown. 

GROOMING  THE  STOCK.— It  is,  of  course, 
rather  a  job  to  keep  the  long  wool  of  the  Angora 
rabbit  in  good  condition  after  it  begins  to  get  grown 
out  to  'length  again  before  it  is  shearing  time  once 
more.  As  the  wool  becomes  rather  more  than  three 
inches  long,  it  is  necessary  to  blow  out  or  fan  the 
woolly  coat  once  a  day,  or  so,  to  keep  it  from  mat¬ 
ting  or  cotting.  The  rabbit  is  placed  on  the  high 
stool,  with  which  it  soon  becomes  very  familiar, 
and  the  bellows,  or  fans,  are  turned  onto  the  poor 
thing.  But  it  is  done,  and  it  is  worth  doing.  The 
coats  are  frequently  brushed  out,  and  these  rab¬ 
bits  must  be  kept  in  clean  hutches.  I  have  found 
that  this  “grooming”  is  very  often  done  as  a  means 
of  helping  to  produce  a  superior  quality  of  rabbit 
wool. 

THE  HUTCH  SYSTEM.— The  hutch  system  is 
used  very  largely  here  in  England.  On  plant  after 


plant  one  may  see  long  rows  of  hutches,  built  fre¬ 
quently  in  tiers  of  three  hutches  high,  one  after  the 
other  down  the  length  of  an  ordinary  well-lighted 
and  well-aired  shed.  Each  hutch  is  about  30  in. 
square,  provided  with  a  wire  door,  and  a  shelter 
door  which  can  be  lowered  to  darken  off  half  the  pen 
at  time  of  kindling.  These  rabbits  always  remain 
in  these  hutches,  being  kept  always  under  inten¬ 
sive  conditions,  and  they  thrive  on  it.  It  means 
that  rabbit  raising  is  made  a  possibility  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  living  in  more  or  less  cramped  city 
conditions  to  go  into  rabbit  rearing  even  though  the 
available  space  is  limited. 

BREEDING. — Angora  rabbits,  like 
other  rabbits,  are  prolific  reproducers 
of  their  race.  This,  again,  makes  An¬ 
gora  raising  an  economic  success.  The 
generations  are  frequent,  and  the  lit¬ 
ters  fairly  large  in  size.  One  may  ex¬ 
pect  four  to  six  or  seven  young  in  a 
litter,  although  many  much  larger 
families  are  often  found.  The  gesta¬ 
tion  period  of  the  rabbit  is  only  30 
days,  and  therefore  new  families  are 
produced  very  frequently,  all  of  which 
go  on  growing  more  and  more  wool.  In 
most  studs  each  breeding  doe  is  usual¬ 
ly  held  to  a  maximum  of  about  four 
families  of  youngsters  per  year.  This 
allows  fully  eight  weeks  to  elapse 
after  a  litter  is  born  before  another 
service  is  allowed.  The  Angora  does 
are  usually  allowed  to  reach  an  age  of 
from  10  to  12  months  before  they  are 
bred  for  the  first  time.  Their  average 
life  of  economic  usefulness  in  the 
breeding  pens  is  about  three  years.  At 
the  Institute  department  here  where 
my  work  now  calls  me  we  are  to  be 
interested  in  studying  longevity  in  An¬ 
gora  rabbit  breeding.  Perhaps  we  can 
breed  into  races  of  Angoras  longer  and 
longer  ages  of  usefulness.  The  young 
Angoras  grow  rapidly  and  at  six  weeks 
have  a  very  fair  length  of  coat.  Many 
of  these  English  Angora  breeders  are 
finding  their  best  business  nowadays 
in  the  supplying  of  breeding  stock  to 
others  who  are  beginning.  Always  in 
an  industry  of  this  kind  there  will  be 
plenty  of  room  for  the  development  of 
breeding  stock  as  a  side  line  to  wool 
production,  as  is  true  in  almost  any 
line  of  stock  breeding. 

FEEDING  AND  CARE.  —  The  An¬ 
gora  rabbit  is  a  dainty  and  economical 
eater,  being  very  really  a  vegetarian 
in  habits.  The  ordinary  vegetables, 
like  the  carrot  and  mangel  beet,  are 
useful  in  Angora  feeding;  he  likes  his  daily  feeding 
of  oats.  I  must  digress  a  moment  to  say  that  I  have 
never  seen  finer,  plumper,  fatter  oats  anywhere 
than  I  have  seen  here  in  England;  they  are  mar¬ 
velous.  Clover  hay  is  useful,  and  milk  is  given  to 
the  does  when  nursing  the  young.  There  are  sys¬ 
tems  and  systems  of  rabbit  feeding,  but  most  of 
them  seem  to  make  use  of  these  simple  foods  just 
mentioned.  The  average  Angora  does  not  cost  more 
than  a  dollar  to  maintain  for  a  year.  Apparently 
one  person  can  comfortably  take  care  of  something 
like  300  to  400  Angoras.  Of  course,  the  nature  of 
development  of  the  business  will  alter  this  figure. 
The  human  element  shows  up  strongly  in  Angora 
production,  as  elsewhere.  The  right  sort  of  person 
can  do  far  more  than  the  one  whose  personal  in¬ 
terest  and  love  for  the  work  is  something  to  be  im¬ 
proved  upon. 

The  Angora  skin,  when  finally  the  animal  is  no 
longer  useful  as  a  wool  bearer,  is  often  used  for 
one  purpose  and  another,  and  brings  in  a  bit  of 
added  income,  as  does  also  the  meat  carcass.  One 
learns  many  lessons  in  thrift  by  visiting  European 
countries.  I  have  seen  rabbits  being  l’aised  in 
France  and  in  Belgium,  where  every  foot  of  ground 
is  most  zealously  cared  for  and  made  useful.  By 
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the  way,  Belgium  especially  is  a  very  great  rabbit 
wool  and  fur  producing  country.  The  peasants, 
many  of  them,  have  their  rabbit  hutches.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  many  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  rab¬ 
bit  furs,  wool,  and  rabbit  meat  are  imported  even 
yet  into  England  every  year.  The  Angora  does 
actually  produce  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  wool,  it  does  this  over  and  over 
again,  and  it  does  it  economically.  It  is  almost 
bound  to  be  a  solid,  sound  undertaking  for  many 
people  in  the  future.  To  me  personally  it  has  made 
a  strong  appeal.  I  am  delighted  that  my  duties 
have  made  me  come  to  knovy  the  English  Angora 
rabbit  industry. 


Farming  in  Mexico 

ORX  PLANTING  TIME — We  are  planting  corn. 
The  date  on  which  everybody  begins  planting 
here  is  February  20,  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  frost 
is  over.  Often  we  still  have  light  frosts  even  in 
April  and  May,  but  they  usually  do  no  harm.  In 
the  Bajio  country  to  the  north  of  us  they  begin 
planting  the  first  of  February,  but  they  are  warmer 
and  the  danger  of  frost  is  less.  The  Bajio  country 
is  so  named  because  it  is  lower  than  us.  It  is  a 
great  valley  about  a  hundred  miles  long  and  many 
miles  wide,  reaching  from  Queretaro  to  Leon  and 
Lagos.  It  is  slightly  warmer  than  us,  and  is  better 
for  nearly  all  crops.  We  are  on  the  great  table¬ 
lands  of  the  interior,  between  the  mountain  ranges 
that  fall  away  on  each  side  to  the  coasts,  where  the 
climate  is  warmer  and  they  plant  earlier  or  later 
as  they  have  rains. 

A  DIFFERENCE. — We  are  separated  from  the 
United  States  only  by  the  Rio  Grande  River  from 
Brownsville  on  the  gulf  to  El  Paso,  and  from  El 
Paso  by  a  straight  line  west  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  But  what  a  difference  in  the  way  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Our  crops  are  different.  We  grow  some  Win¬ 
ter  wheat,  but  it  is  very  short  and  mostly  cut  by 
hand.  Our  corn  is  different.  I  have  never  seen 
any  flint  corn  here.  We  have  a  corn  called  Cacahua- 
zintle  that  is  used  to  make  tamales.  It  is  especial¬ 
ly  light  and  starchy.  This  is  early  and  might  make 
a  good  table  corn,  but  little  corn  is  used  green  here 
The  corn  we  plant  now  is  a  March  corn  called  here 
“Mais  Marzena’2  because  it  is  a  variety  planted  in 
this  month.  It  is  very  dry,  as  we  have  but  little 
or  no  rain  in  Winter.  The  ground  is  broken  very 
deep,  so  the  seed  can  be  put  well  down  where  there 
is  a  little  moisture.  The  plants  grow  slowly  until 
the  rains  begin  in  June,  when  they  grow,  normally 
ripening  in  September  or  October. 

SUMMER  CORN.  —  Then  we  have  the  corns  that 
are  planted  and  grow  with  the  rains  of  Summer. 
This  corn  is  called  “Mais  de  Temporal.”  It  is  the 
principal  corn  we  grow,  and  gives  our  main  crop. 
Without  it  starvation  would  stare  us  in  the  face. 
The  soil  for  this  is  broken  just  before  the  rains  in 
April  and  May.  With  the  first  rains  the  seed  is 
planted,  and  by  October  it  is  ripening.  If  the  rains 
are  good  we  will  have  a  fair  crop.  If  the  rains  are 
uneven,  and  this  usually  happens,  we  have  a  poor 
to  medium  crop.  As  we  have  an  immense  variety 
of  climates  nearly  always  there  are  localities  that 
suffer  from  drought,  hailstorms,  grasshoppers  or 
other  damage.  Our  last  year’s  crop  was  short  in 
many  parts,  and  now  we  are  using  thousands  of 
bushels  of  corn  from  the  States.  The  March  corn 
is  planted  mostly  on  level  and  moist  land,  or  where 
there  is  water  for  irrigation.  The  Summer  corn  is 
planted  everywhere,  usually  on  the  poorer  and  more 
distant  fields,  on  the  hills  and  mountainsides.  Every¬ 
where  in  August  one  can  see  the  fields  on  the  moun¬ 
tains.  They  look  like  great  squares  of  green.  In  the 
haciendas  the  farm  laborers  are  usually  given  a 
piece  of  land  to  cultivate  on  halves  or  on  their  own 
account  that  there  may  be  corn  for  their  families. 

A  STEADY  DIET  OF  CORN. — It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  live  on  corn.  It  is  our  principal  food, 
and  even  more  important  than  the  wheat  with  you 
or  rice  in  Asia.  Of  our  fifteen  millions  of  people 
twelve  millions  live  almost  exclusively  on  this  grain. 
The  women  grind  it  on  the  stone  metates,  getting  up 
at  three  or  four  in  the  morning  to  prepare  and  have 
it  ready  for  breakfast.  They  make  the  familiar 
tortillas  which  everyone  has  seen  or  heard  of.  It 
may  be  served  in  many  ways,  but  with  it  always 
goes  a  plate  of  beans  of  some  of  the  many  kinds 
that  grow  everywhere  in  this  country.  They  make 
up  the  balanced  diet.  The  corn  gives  the  starch 
or  heat  element  and  the  beans  the  growing.  To¬ 
gether  they  make  a  diet  unequalled  for  the  laborer 
at  hard  work.  It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  work 
a  laborer  will  do  on  this  food. 
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ALL  KIND  OF  CORN.— We  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  corn  country.  Owing  to  our  greatly  varied 
climate  we  have  many  kinds.  In  the  Guadalajara 
country  the  ears -are  large  and  long,  the  grain  broad 
and  not  so  deep.  In  the  Toluca  district  the  ears  are 
smaller,  with  small  cob  and  long  grain.  There  the 
season  is  short,  and  they  have  a  short  season  va¬ 
riety.  In  one  or  two  parts  we  have  a  still  earlier 
corn,  a  40-day  corn  they  call  it  (Mais  quarentena). 
Naturally  this  is  a  very  small  kind.  Every  district 
with  us  grows  a  distinct  type.  Each  village  grows  a 
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kind  that,  through  years,  has  become  exactly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  climate  and  conditions  of  that  locality. 
For  this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  save  the  seed 
corn  and  send  it  everywhere,  as  is  done  in  the 
North.  Each  locality  selects  seed  from  its  own 
fields.  There  is  little  or  no  exchange  of  seed  as  in 
other  parts.  To  bring  in  seed  from  outside  usually 
results  only  in  disappointment.  Every  now  and 
then  someone  brings  in  other  well-known  kinds  with 
no  success.  More  than  in  any  other  way  we  must 
depend  on  improved  culture  to  increase  our  crop. 
Our  methods  of  culture  are  very  backward. 

THE  FUTURE. — Our  great  problem  is,  if  we  can 
again  grow  enough  corn  for  our  own  needs  without 
getting  in  from  the  North.  It  is  now  20  years  since 


The  modern  “Village  Blacksmith”  at  Shiloh,  N.  J.  He 
makes  “antiques”  in  his  spare  time. 


we  have  grown  enough  for  local  wants.  We  use 
more  wheat,  but  still  do  not  have  enough  corn. 
Once  it  sold  for  three  pesos  the  earga  but  now  it 
brings  15.  A  carga  is  about  six  bushels.  But  little 
is  given  to  the  animals  and  nearly  all  is  consumed 
by  the  people.  The  two  billions  of  bushels  grown 
each  year  in  the  United  States,  if  eaten  as  we  use 
it,  would  keep  a  population  of  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  and  the  wheat  would  be  extra.  It 
is  only  by  a  greatly  improved  culture  can  we  hope 
to  supply  our  wants.  e.  b. 


April  17,  1920 

Laying  Out  a  Plowed  Field 

Would  you  give  brief  instructions  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  laying  off  parcels  of  ground  to  be  plowed, 
with  an  explanation  of  such  terms  as  back  furrow* 
dead  furrow,  “land,”  etc.?  What  would  be  the  best 
way  to  go  about  plowing  small  irregular  patches  as 
compared  ith  large  broad  fields,  using  the  ordinary 
walking  plow?  What  information  I  have  picked  up 
along  this  line  has  been  from  talk  with  others,  but  I 
find  nothing  on  the  subject  in  any  book  or  bulletin  in 
my  possession.  j.  c.  A. 

Connecticut. 

TARTING  THE  WORK.— I  feel  more  at  home 
doing  these  things  than  I  do  in  telling  others 
how  they  are  done.  The  first  move  toward  plow¬ 
ing  a  field  is  to  strike  or  line  out  the  headlands  at 
either  end  of  the  lot,  starting  as  close  to  the  fence 
as  the  plow  can  be  used.  Pace  off  four  paces,  place 
stakes  on  this  line  as  guides,  then  run  a  shallow 
furrow  to  mark  out  the  width  of  the  headland.  This 
is  done  by  turning  the  plow  over  on  the  land  side 
so  that  the  point  or  share  will  just  make  a  good 
mark.  Repeat  at  the  other  end  of  the  lot.  Now  we 
have  the  headlands  about  12  ft.  wide  to  turn  on. 
Now  pace  off  on  the  sides  the  same  width,  so  as  to 
have  a  headland  the  same  width  all  around  the 
field.  Now  pace  off  from  these  stakes  10  paces  for 
a  20-pace  land,  and  set  stakes  to  strike  out  this 
back  furrow  ridge.  Plow  around  this  line  turning 
to  the  right  or  gee  at  the  ends,  until  we  come  to 
the  side  headline  stakes.  This  is  now  a  back  fur¬ 
row  land  20  paces  or  about  60  ft.  wide.  Next  pace 
off  30  paces  from  the  last  furrow,  and  set  stakes 
to  strike  out  another  back  furrow  land  and  gee 
around  this  until  it  is  20  or  25  paces  wide,  as  it  is 
easier  for  both  team  and  man  to  gee  around  than 
to  haw  or  turn  to  the  left.  This  strip  of  unplowed 
ground  between  these  two  back  furrows  is  called 
the  middle  furrow  land,  and  when  finished  leaves 
a  dead  furrow  in. the  middle  if  for  any  reason  one 
end  of  this  land  is  wider  than  the  other.  Plow 
short  furrow  on  either  side  to  even  up  the  width, 
as  it  shows  good  plowmanship  to  finish  off  the  land 
with  one  straight  furrow  the  whole  length  of  the 
field. 

PLOWING  THE  HEADLAND.— Now  as  to  plow¬ 
ing  the  headland.  If  it  is  a  sod  it  is  usually  better 
to  gee  around,  throwing  the  furrow  toward  the 
plowed  field,  and  finish  off  the  last  two  furrows 
next  the  fence  with  two  horses,  as  we  can  get  closer 
in  this  way.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  turn  the  head¬ 
land  toward  the  fence  every  time,  as  a  ridge  will 
soon  be  formed  and  a  corresponding  hollow  will 
occur  next  the  plowed  land. 

FINISHING  THE  FIELD.— I  am  not  good  at 
drafting  sketches,  so  we  will  have  to  make  descrip¬ 
tion  answer.  That  back  furrow  ridge  and  the  dead 
furrow  are  objectionable  features  in  a  field,  and  are 
doubly  so  in  gardens.  There  is  a  two-way  sulky 
plow  in  quite  general  use  in  our  section  that  en¬ 
tirely  eliminates  these  features.  There  are  two 
plows  right  and  left;  going  across  the  lot  the  right- 
hand  plow  is  operated ;  at  the  other  end  this  is 
hung  up,  and  the  left-hand  plow  is  engaged.  Go¬ 
ing  over  the  off  horse  is  in  the  furrow,  and  returning 
the  near  horse  has  the  furrow.  There  is  consider¬ 
ably  more  draft  to  this  plow  than  where  the  walk¬ 
ing  plow  is  used.  We  always  use  three  horses 
abreast  for  plowing  and  harrowing,  and  often  run 
four  abreast  on  a  wide  harrow.  At  one  time  I 
lived  near  a  village,  and  was  in  some  demand  for 
plowing  gardens,  and  I  will  say  to  the  inexperienced 
this  is  a  hard  proposition. 

ODD  PLOTS  OF  LAND. — The  inquirer  mentions 
those  odd-shaped  plots  of  land.  Each  one  of  these 
is  a  problem  that  the  plowman,  if  he  is  on  the  job, 
will  have  to  figure  out  for  himself.  If  possible  avoid 
plowing  around  and  throwing  the  furrows  outward. 
Too  often  this  is  unworkmanlike,  and  also  results  in 
forming  a  ridge  on  the  outside,  and  leaving  the  lot 
with  a  sag  in  the  center,  where  water  will  collect. 
A  poor  growth  of  crop  will  result.  If  a  lot  has 
been  plowed  in  this  manner  try  to  start  plowing 
in  the  center  and  turn  the  soil  back  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  If  this  brings  the  furrows  out  uneven  on  the 
outside,  it  does  no  harm  to  cross  the  furrows  by 
dragging  the  plow  over  the  plowed  land  until  all  the 
ground  is  plowed  as  close  to  the  fence  as  may  be 
desired. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  more  inspiring  picture 
than  the  well-trained  three-horse  plow  team  ;  strong 
in  the  collar,  even  on  the  bit,  eveners  and  single¬ 
trees  vibrating  to  the  evener  steps  of  the  team.  The 
man  between  the  plow  handles  with  the  reins 
around  his  waist,  not  over  his  shoulders,  whistling: 
“Down  on  the  Swanee  River,”  or  some  other  fa¬ 
miliar  tune,  turning  a  furrow  as  straight  as  the 
arrow  flies,  tells  a  story  of  happy  contentment  that 
defies  the  brush  of  the  painter.  ii.  e.  cox. 
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The  Inequality  of  Farm  Taxation 

Part  III 

QUALIZATION. — It  may  have  fallen  to  your 
lot  to  have  gone  to  the  tax  collector  to  pay 
your  taxes  and  received  an  unpleasant  surprise. 
You  knew  that  your  assessment  for  the  year  was 
the  same  as  the  year  before.  You  had  read  in  the 
paper  that  there  was  a  drop  in  amount  of  money 
that  had  to  be  raised  that  year.  In  spite  of  that 
your  tax  was  higher  than  it  had  been  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  The  little  fairy  which  wished  that  extra  tax 
onto  you  is  called  “Equalization.”  It  is  an  attempt 
by  your  board  of  supervisors  to  even  up  the  work 
of  the  different  boards  of  assessors,  and  since  it  is 
merely  a  shuffling  of  figures  from  one  town  to  an¬ 
other  you  may  comfort  yourself  that  someone  got 
the  good  of  that  extra  tax  that  you  had  to  pay,  and 
paid  less  than  he  had  expected.  There  is  a  widely 
held  belief  that  by  intimidating  assessors  and  keep¬ 
ing  down  assessments  in  the  town  it  is  possible  to 
keep  down  the  taxes  that  the  town  has  to  pay.  Even 
a  brief  and  superficial  study  of  the  administration 
of  tax  law  shows  the  error  of  that  belief.  The 
town’s  share  of  the  State  and  county  tax  is  allotted, 
not  on  the  total  of  assessments  as  put  on  the  book, 
but  on  an  amount  calculated  by  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors  which  in  their  opinion  would  be  the  total  if 


urban  community.  The  machinery  for  detecting 
the  effects  of  that  swing  is  not  flexible  enough  to 
follow  it,  and  so  year  after  year  equalization  rates 
tend  to  lag  behind  the  changing  property  value. 

RATES  OF  ASSESSMENT.— The  actual  ma¬ 
chinery  of  effecting  equalization  looks  somewhat 
complicated  but  if  one  will  keep  in  mind  the  object 
it  is  soon  understood.  As  laid  down  by  the  law  it 
involves  only  four  operations.  First,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  rate  of  assessment  of  each  town. 
This  is  a  sticking  point.  There  is  no  really  scien¬ 
tific  way  to  do  this  because  a  town  is  made  up  of 
so  many  different  types  of  property,  some  of  which 
are  selling  so  that  value  can  be  determined  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  sales,  some  of  which  have  absolutely 
no  market  value,  such  as  certain  types  of  farms  and 
hill  lands  generally,  and  some  of  which  have  high 
value  but  never  appear  in  sales  lists  because  of 
their  size  and  method  of  transfer  by  stock  shares. 
All  these  types  and  others  appear  on  the  rolls  and 
have  their  effect  in  making  up  the  rate,  and  should 
be  considered.  And  all  of  them  are  rising  and 
lowering  in  value  as  economic  laws  work  upon  them, 
necessitating  an  annual  study  of  conditions.  The 
second  step  is  to  determine  what  the  assessed  value 
of  the  towns  would  have  been  if  each  had  been 
assessed  at  100  per  cent.  This  is  done  by  dividing 


variety  of  soil  conditions.  The  treatments  have 
varied  slightly  but  all  have  received  lime,  either  as 
ground  limestone,  hydrated,  or  both,  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  Muriate  of  potash  has  been  applied  in  a 
number  of  instances  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  only 
a  few. 

MEASURING  EFFECTS.— The  effects  of  these 
treatments  have  been  measured  in  three  ways.  On 
every  plot,  estimates  in  changes  of  flora  have  been 
made.  In  a  few  instances,  wire  cages  have  been 
used  to  prevent  grazing,  the  growth  harvested, 
weighed  and  analyzed.  In  others,  farmers  have 
treated  areas  large  enough  to  graze  a  number  of 
animals  and  thus  determine  the  carrying  capacity. 
Clark  Bros,  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  have  been  pains¬ 
taking  in  observing  the  effect  of  lime  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  on  30  acres  of  badly  run-down  pasture  with 
a  soil  not  so  good  as  the  Charlton  series.  Records 
of  milk  production  and  grain  fed  are  kept  religiously. 
“The  best  investment  I  ever  made  on  the  farm,” 
was  Robert  Clark’s  recent  evaluation  after  records 
were  kept  for  three  Summers. 

VARYING  RESULTS. — As  might  be  expected  un¬ 
der  such  varying  soil  conditions  as  exist  in  this 
State,  the  response  to  fertilizer  applications  has  been 
far  from  uniform.  Some  have  given  no  perceptible 
response  whatever,  others  have  changed  from  mosses. 


Pasture  trial  on  farm  of  Judd  brothers,  Watertown,  Conn.  Left,  Growth  with  no  fertilizer  treatment,  June  6-August  2,  1024,  S00  lbs.  dry  matter  per  acre.  Right,  Growth 
for  same  period,  2,762  lbs.  dry  matter  per  acre.  Treatment,  600  lbs.  acid  phosphate,  1.500  lbs.  hydrated  lime  applied  April,  1921.  Note  the  high  percentage  of  White 

*  clover  on  treated  plot  and  observe  on  untreated. 


your  town  were  assessed  at  the  same  average  rate 
as  the  other  towns  in  the  county.  In  this  way  the 
town  which  tries  to  obey  the  law  and  assess  full 
value  is  protected  by  having  its  assessed  value  de¬ 
creased,  and  the  town  which  tries  to  dodge  taxes 
by  a  low  assessment  has  enough  added  to  its  total 
assessment  to  make  it  pay  its  share.  Thus,  in  1924 
the  town  of  Victor,  in  Ontario  County,  with  a  rate 
of  assessment  of  91  per  cent,  had  its  assessed  value 
reduced  from  $4,265,S04  to  f3.602.S91,  while  Naples, 
in  the  same  county,  had  its  taxes  levied  on  $1,496,- 
552  instead  of  on  the  $1,031,035  on  its  books. 

LOW  ASSESSMENTS. — There  are  just  two  ways 
a  low  assessment  will  spare  the  owner.  The  first 
is  for  one  man  to  have  his  property  assessed  at  a 
lower  rate  than  other  property  in  the  town.  The 
board  of  assessors,  being  the  only  equalizing  body 
in  the  town  and  working  under  difficulties,  this  con¬ 
dition  is  unfortunately  too  frequent.  In  its  effect 
it  is  the  same  as  if  the  owner  of  the  low  assessed 
property  dipped  into  the  other  fellow’s  pocket  for 
a  part  of  his  tax  money.  Thus,  when  a  board  of 
assessors  deliberately  keeps  the  assessment  low  on 
a  new  factory  because  “it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
town”  they  are  compelling  the  factory  workers  who 
live  in  the  small  and  usually  highly  assessed  homes 
to  pay  a  part  of  that  factory’s  taxes.  The  second 
case  is  when  the  equalization  committee  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  does  not  do  accurate  work 
Just  as  the  assessor  decides  what  share  of  the  tax 
each  piece  of  property  shall  pay,  so  the  committee 
or  an  equalization  commission  decides  what  share 
of  the  State  and  county  tax  each  town  shall  pay. 
If  a  town  with  a  low  rate  of  assessment  is  given  too 
high  a  rate  the  other  towns  have  to  chip  in  to  pay 
a  share  of  that  town’s  taxes.  Unfortunately  for  the 
farmer,  where  inequality  does  occur  today  it  is  the 
strictly  rural  town  which  is  not  given  a  high  enough 
rate,  while  the  town  including  a  city  or  village  is 
given  too  much.  The  reason  is  simply  the  same 
swing  of  population  and  value  from  the  fai'in  to  the 


the  assessed  value  by  its  rate  of  assessment  to  get 
one  per  cent,  and  multiplying  by  100  for  the  full 
value.  The  third  step  is  the  division  of  the  total 
of  the  assessed  values  by  the  total  of  the  artificially 
calculated  full  values  to  get  an  average  rate  of  as¬ 
sessment  for  the  county.  The  fourth  step  is  the 
multiplication  of  the  assessed  values  of  each  town 
by  the  average  rate  for  the  county  to  get  the  figure 
which  represents  the  assessment  of  the  individual 
town  if  it  had  been  assessed  at  the  average  rate. 
The  total  of  the  State  and  county  tax  levy  is  then 
apportioned  to  the  various  towns  on  this  last  figure, 
which  is  called  the  equalized  value. 

JAMES  P.  LONG. 

fTo  Be  Continued) 


Some  Pasture  Fertilization  Tests  in 
Connecticut 

EPLETED  SOILS.— There  are  1.900,000  acres 
in  farms  in  Connecticut.  Of  this  area  700,000 
acres  are  improved  land,  and  of  this,  300.000  acres 
are  not  accounted  for  as  producing  harvested  crops. 
Some  1.500,000  acres  are  then  in  farms  and  not 
growing  crops  other  than  forests  or  pastures.  Surely 
one-tliird  or  500,000  acres  are  then  in  pasture;  that 
is  grazed  whether  producing  pasture  or  not.  This 
is  a  large  area,  and  its  utilization  in  a  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  State  is  important.  The  tests  with  fertilizer 
on  permanent  pasture  conducted  in  co-operation 
with  the  Agricultural  College  scattered  over  the 
State,  were  started  in  response  to  a  real  demand 
from  farmers  for  aid  in  pasture  improvement.  Many 
farmers  have  recognized  that  pastures  are  of  great 
value,  and  that  nearly  all  pastures  are  becoming 
poorer  and  poorer.  The  very  long  period,  one  hun¬ 
dred  or  even  two  hundred  years,  Connecticut  pas¬ 
tures  have  been  grazed,  suggests  immediately  that 
plant  food  elements  have  been  seriously  depleted  in 
our  soils.  On  this  assumption,  beginning  in  1919, 
about  75  test  plots  have  been  started  under  a  large 


wire  grass  and  other  very  inferior  plants,  to  masses 
of  Red-top,  Blue  grass  and  White  clover.  Prelim¬ 
inary  examinations  of  these  tests  seem  to  clearly 
Indicate  a  relation  of  the  response  to  the  moisture 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil.  The  best  responses 
have  been  on  such  as  Mr.  Charles  Judd’s  farm  in 
Watertown  or  Mr.  Sam  Hurd’s  in  Monroe.  Such 
soils  are  loams  or  fine  sandy  loams  of  the  Charlton 
or  Beckett  series,  and  are  underlain  with  compact 
gravel  and  sand  at  a  depth  of  IS  in.  to  3  ft.  This 
“hardpan”  conducts  moisture  well  and  there  is  never 
serious  effects  from  drought.  Their  nitrogen  con¬ 
tent  is  also  high.  The  least  responsive  are  those 
with  loose  sand  or  gravel  formation  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  There  is  little  capacity  to  hold  either  mois¬ 
ture  or  organic  matter  in  such  soils.  Here  the 
prairie  grasses  (andropogons)  are  common  and  not 
easily  superseded  by  types  which  require  more 
moisture.  I  believe  these  trials  are  sufficient  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  every  pasture  cannot  be  economically  im¬ 
proved  by  fertilizer  application.  But  they  indicate 
equally  well  that  others  give  responses  that  are  re¬ 
markable.  To  pick  out  the  extreme  is  easy  but  at 
the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  good  and  pool*.  Small  trials  on  doubtful 
soils  will  give  indications  as  to  what  response  may 
be  expected. 

FURTHER  TRIALS  REQUIRED.— The  experi¬ 
ments  now  being  conducted  by  the  Storrs  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  are  to  measure  more  accurately  than 
is  possible  on  the  farm,  just  of  what  value  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  treatment  may  be.  The  trials  on  the  many 
soil  types  are  to  pick  out  the  conditions  under 
which  response  may  be  expected.  Further  soil 
chemical  and  plant  relationship  studies  under  these 
varied  field  conditions  are  being  carried  on,  and  give 
promise  of  giving  valuable  aid  in  solving  our  pasture 
problem.  It  is  of  interest  that  our  results  to  appli¬ 
cations  of  lime  and  acid  phosphate  are  essentially 
in  agreement  with  extensive  English  experiments 
and  many  tests  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New 
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4  STALKS  TO  THE  POUND 


GIANT  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS 


TheTRust  Resistant  Asparagus,  noted  for  its 
delightful  nutlike  flavor,  beautiful  verdant  foli¬ 
age,  9  to  11  feet  tall,  and  enormous  size  of  its 
stalks.  Stalks  are  rich  green  with  a  delicate 
purple  overtone,  ranging  from  1  to  2  inches  thick 
and  often  weighing  a  quarter  pound  apiece. 

PLANT  THIS  SPRING— CUT  NEXT  YEAR-A 

Planting  of  these  Massive  Roots  this  Spring,  can  be 
Cut  Next  Year,  and  for  15  to  20  years  thereafter. 

YOUR  ORDER  SOLICITED— The  smallest  orders  we  have 
booked  for  shipment  this  Spring  are  our  Special  Prepaid  Parcel- 
Post  Package  of  25  Giant  Roots — the  largest  order  is  for  250,000 
Roots  to  one  customer  (2  carloads — a  50-acre  planting.)  The 
same  Quality  Roots  and  the  same  courteous  service  to  all. 

.  SUCCESS  GUARANTEED 
100%  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single  dissatisfied  customer  on  our 
lists,  which  cover  shipments  to  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
many  foreign  countries. 


Giant  Washington  brought 
$15  a  doz,  bunches  in 
N.  Y.  market 


Plant  our  Giant  One-Year-Old  Roots,  follow  our  Complete 
Cultural  Directions  (copy  free  with  each  order)  and  you  are 
positively  assured  of  a  successful  planting.  We  Guarantee 
90%  to  100%  Stand,  or  money  refunded  if  you  wish  it. 


Write  Today  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Price-List 

R1VERVIEW  FARMS,  Box  262-A3  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


[Are  Dependable  Seeds 


Y our  Qrandfather  Bought 
Them— You  Can  Buy  Them 


Mail  Your  Order  Today 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers 

251  MECHANIC  ST.  -  JACKSON,  MICH. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Evergreens,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 
A  _„1_  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 

Apple  irCCS  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  years, 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each. 

Peach  Trees  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  2  to  3 y2  ft.,  15c  each. 

Concord  Grape  Vines  2  years  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  A11  stock  offered 
strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  S  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Slock”  Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  T. 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
perfect  flower.  A  big  moneymaker. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
Fruits,  also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  As£§gf!us 

Plant  our  Plants  for  BIG  PROFITS 

Well  rooted,  high  grade,  fresh  dug  Sen.  Dunlap,  Dr. 
Burrell,  75c  per  100,  $3. 75 per  1000.  Aroma,  Big  Late, 
Big  Joe,  Laptop,  PREMIER,  85c  per  100,  $4.50  per 
1000.  Kloudyke,  Gandy,  Missionary,  80c  per  100,  $4.00 
per  1000.  Chesapeake,  Horsey,  Eaton,  $1.25  per  100, 
$7  per  1000.  Banach,  Cooper,  90c  per  100, $5 per  1000. 
Free  descriptive  catalog  giving  cultural  directions. 

RAYNER  BROS.  COMPANY  -  SALISBURY,  MD. 


CUMBERLAND  RASP.-Sl  2 

Certified  Stock.  BANGOR  NURSERY  Bangor,  Michigan 


Mary  &  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Large  selected  Northern  grown  roots,  $15  per  1,000;  $2 
per  100.  Smaller  roots,  $8  per  1,000;  $1.25  per  100.  500 
roots  at  1.000  rate.  Howards  17  strawberry  plants,  $10 
per  1,000.  Postage  extra. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 


ASPARAGUS  S 

True  to  name.  1  year.  Washington.  SI  per  100; 
S 6  per  1.000.  NIC0L  NOOK  GARDENS.  Millord,  Delaware 


linorauiii  Washington.  Newrustproof;  100Roots,$1.25; 
ASparagUS  1,000,  $8,  Prepaid.  Pleisantview,  Sadsburyville.P*. 


D|  AftlTC  Asters,  Beets,  Cabbage,  C.  Flower,  Lettuce, 
I  LH  Hid  Tomato,  Transplanted  Plants,  all  varieties, 
8  doz.,  $1;  500,  $4;  1,000,  $7.60.  Satisfaction.  Del.  guar. 
Catalog.  Rohrer’s  Plant  Farms,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Gladioli  Bulbs 


Bargain. 


Van  Wyngarden  Bros. 
Hebron  Indiana 


PEACH 

BORLING 


WHIPS,  8c;  LOTS  300.  ALL  FRUIT 
TREES.  GRAPE  VINES,  QUALITY  STOCK 
D-RN  MADISON,  OHIO 


GLADIOLUS  SEASON  LATE 

If  you  haven’t  our  list,  order  one  at  once.  Fair  profit 
made  in  roadside  selling  of  flowers.  Planting  stock  in 
many  of  the  leading  varieties.  Deduct  15  %  from  list 
price  and  send  along  the  orders.  Good  all  tliroughApril 
and  May.  E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


DELAYS  are  COSTLY ! 
C?  “FRIEND” 

Sprayers 

ELIMINATE  THEM 

15  REASONS  WHY 

1  Low-down- easy  to  fill;  cut  clear  under — 
extreme  short  turn;  low-center  of  gravity 
—will  not  tip  over  on  steep  hillsides. 

2  Weight  of  solution  on  high  wheels — 
easy  draft. 

3  Tank  made  of  best  quality,  knot  free, 
?  cypress. 

4  Direct  propeller  agitator — no  gears, 
belts  or  chains  to  loosen  or  break. 

5  Motor  and  pump  in  one  unit — stress 
self-contained — compact  and  light. 

j  6  Straight  gear  transmission — no  chains 

1  or  belts  to  break,  loosen  or  slij) — no 

*r  loss  of  power. 

7  Dual  cooling  device — motor  does  not 
overheat. 

8  Dual  lubrication — drip  and  splash.  All 
moving  parts  submerged  in  deep  oil  bath 
on  big  20-gallon  per  minute  outfits. 

9  Simple,  powerful,  durable  pump; 
Hyatt  High  Duty  Roller  Bearings  on 

V  Jackshaft. 

10  Adjust  packing  with  one  finger  while 
pumping  at  high  pressure. 

11  Remove  only  two  screws  to  replace 
plunger  tube  and  packing. 

12  Loosen  only  one  screw  to  remove 
valve  cage  and  seat. 

13  Handy  valve  lifters  for  loosening  in¬ 
take  valves  if  stuck,  and  drain  plugs 
on  all  valves. 

14  The  “Friend”  Spragun,  the  only  real 
Spragun,  sprays  fine  and  wide,  me¬ 
dium  or  extremely  high  or  instantly 
shut-off,  all  with  a  slight  turn  of  the 
controlling  valve. 

15  All  “Friend”  parts  made  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality  materials  obtainable,  and 
extreme  simplicity  throughout  means 
long  life  and  low  upkeep.  All  parts 
easy  to  “get  at”  to  adjust  or  replace. 

There  are  many  more  reasons 

Get  our  Free  Catalog  for  details  <>f  these  wonder¬ 
ful  sprayers.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

120  East  Avenue,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


The  best  friend  a  pie  ever  had  is  the 
COLDMBIAN  PURPLE  RASPBERRY.  Such  a  pie 
keeps  a  fellow  good  natured.  Don’t  wait 
a  minute  sending  in  your  order  for  these 
Columbian  plants:  25  for  only  $1;  100  for  $3;  1,000 
for  $25.  The  Station  Strawberries,  large,  produc¬ 
tive,  rich  in  taste,  Beacon,  Boquet  and  Bliss,  50 
plants  of  each  (150)  for  only  $1.88.  All  plants  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier  Macedon,  N.Y. 


Pansies  and  Sweet  William  Plants 4  ‘po®tnpa°d  *1, 

IV.  S.  FORD  &  SON  Hartly,  Delaware 


SEED  CORN— Golden  Nugget  JSSo  flJS‘  earsdto 

acre.  Germination  CJC>%.  $8  per  Bushel. 

HOUEWOOll  FAltMS  llopeireil  Jet.,  liutehess  Co.,  N.  T. 


CPCn  SWEEPSTAKES  OR  LANC.  CO. 

^9  to  fc-  m9  Sure  crop  $2.25  Bu.  Freight  paid  in  25 
^  B  U  Bu.  lots.  95<  Germinat’n.  Sample  free 

— ^  la  Pleisanl  View  Farm  Boa  15  Sadsburyvillc,  Pi. 


York.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

With  the  present  fund  of  local  and  gen¬ 
eral  information,  I  believe  that  certain 
soils  may  be  fertilized  without  a  doubt  of 
profit.  Six:  hundred  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  and  a  ton  or  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  lime  for  an  acre  will  represent  a 
cash  outlay  from  .$10  to  $20.  Treatments 
applied  in  1919  were  showing  as  great  a 
change  in  flora  in  1925  as  any  previous 
season.  The  cost  of  material  is  only  $2 
to  $5  per  acre  per  year.  This  amount 
of  money  will  buy  a  very  small  amount 
of  grain,  but  when  invested  in  pasture 
may  double  or  quadruple  the  feed  secured 
for  an  acre.  c.  J.  S. 

Home-grown  Tobacco 
Insecticide 

I  have  noticed  several  articles  in  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  about  control  of  root  maggots 
in  cabbage,  etc.  In  the  past  I  have  been 
greatly  troubled  with  root  maggots  in 
both  cabbage  and  squash.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  what  I  tried  out  last  Summer  with 
100  per  cent  efficiency.  The  year  before 
I  raised  some  tobacco  and  hung  it  up  in 
the  barn  to  cure,  which  is  all  I  did  to  it. 
Thep  last  Spring  as  soon  as  my  squash 
were  2  or  3  in.  high  and  soon  after  set¬ 
ting  the  chbbage  plants,  I  soaked  some 
tobacco  leaves  in  cold  water  for  24  hours 
or  more,  using  enough  to  make  the  liquor 
real  strong.  I  set  the  nozzle  on  my 
knapsack  sprayer  to  throw  a  solid  stream 
the  size  of  a  small  knitting  needle.  Then 
I  went  along  the  rows  and  directed  the 
stream  against  the  stalk  of  each  plant 
at  the  surface  of  the  ’ound,  using  just 
enough  so  as  to  be  sure  the  tobacco  juice 
went  well  down  to  the  roots,  perhaps  a 
teacupful  to  six  plants.  The  operation 
w*as  repeated  once  a  week  until  both 
cabbage  and  squash  were  well  started  and 
danger  of  maggots  wTas  practically  over. 
In  former  years  I  lost  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  plants.  Last  year  there  was 
not  a  single  plant  affected.  Very  simple, 
very  cheap  and  very  effective  for  small 
patches.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  rem¬ 
edy  would  not  be  all  right  for  radishes, 
carrots  and  parsnips,  and  it  is  much 
easier  and  safer  to  handle  than  corrosive 
sublimate.  r.  F. 

Scio,  N.  Y. 
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BEAUTIFY  IT  WITH 


II 


DIAMOND  DYES” 


Just  Dip  to  Tint  or  Boil 
to  Dye 


Each  15-ceut  pack¬ 
age  contains  direc¬ 
tions  so  simple  any 
woman  can  tint  soft, 
delicate  shades  or  dye 
rich,  permanent  col¬ 
ors  in  lingerie,  silks, 
ribbons,  skirts, 
waists,  dresses,  coats, 
„  .....  stockings,  sweaters, 

n|J|  J  j  II  draperies,  coverings, 

/  hangings  —  every- 

•  thing ! 

Buy  Diamond  Dyes— no  other  kind— 
and  tell  your  druggist  whether  the 
material  you  wish  to  color  is  wool  or 
silk,  or  whether  it  is  linen,  cotton  or 
mixed  goods. 


fatablished  in  your  great  grand-dad’s  day— 1 843 

I""®  Everybody  Knows 

ROSS’  SEED 

KJr  Grows 
V  egetable-Grass-  Flowers 

Good  old  reliable  New  England 
quality  seeds — known  by  their  deeds 
— their  prolific  productivity. 

Sold  without  premiums.  Their  qual¬ 
ity  alone  occasions  the  enormous 
demand. 

72  pages  profusely  illustrated  of  our 
130-Page  1926  Year  Book  devoted  to 
careful  detailed  description  and 
prices  ofRoss  Seeds,  You  will  surely 
find  just  what  you  want.  Write  for 
your  iree  copy  today. 

Order  Now 

'  Have  your  seeds  in  hand  just 
when  you  want  them.  Avoid 
shipping  delays. 

Ross  Brothers  Co. 

„  Worcester,  Mass.  (1724) 


GUARANTEED 

FRUIT  TREES 

APPLE  TREES,  5-6  ft.,  $25.00  per  100 

In  all  varieties 


ELBERTA;  3,/2-4,/2  ft.  $25.00  per  100 
MONTGOMERY  CHERRY 

4-5  ft.  $25.00  per  100 
CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES,  No.  1. 

2-yr.,  $12.00  per  100 

COLUMBIAN  RASPBERRIES,  No.  1, 
The  best  for  canning  $25.00  per  1,000 

Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Hedging. 
At  Special  Prices.  All  fresh  dug. 
Fruit  Trees  budded  from  bearing 
orchards,  propagated  on  imported 
French  seedlings 

Get  our  catalogue  of  money-saving 
prices  on  all  nursery  stock.  It’s  FREE. 


400  Washington  Street 


FINGER  LAKES  NURSERIES  GENEVA .  N.Y. 


3KE  O  W  A.  R  D  1  7 

Just  the  money  makeryou  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted  Northern  grown 

StrawToorryFlants 

carefully  packed.  881.25  hundred,  prepaid.  Write 
for  circular.  J.  Britton  Chepachet,  K.  I. 


EARLY  PLANTS-TOMATO,  BERMUDA  ONION.  1,000,  $1.75 

Cabbage,  $1.25.  Sweet  Potatoes,  $2.50.  Lots  cheaper. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

PROGRESS  PLANT  CO.  Ashburn,  Georgia. 


GRIMM  Alfalfa  Seed  f'ancy  alfalfa, 

$14.75,  Timothy, alsike,  clover,  blackeye  whitecow  peas. 
Write  for  prices.  Z.  T.  NICHOLS  &  SONS  Waynesburg,  P«. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  DAIRY  FARM: 

175  acres  ;  State  Road  ;  bus  line  ;  near  good  town  ;  12- 
room  house;  basement  barn  ;  stanchions  for  60  cows; 
electric  ;  80  acres  rich  loamy  soil  in  one  field  without  a 
stone.  Stocked  with  30  cows,  4  horses,  fai  nting  imple¬ 
ments  and  crops.  Price:  $20,000.  Possession  at  once. 
II.  A.  TILLSON  Walden,  N.  Y. 


Fairfax  Co.,  Virginia 

Mild  climate  ;  good  roads  ;  127  acres  ;  good  dairy  farm  ; 
2  barns;  silo;  10-room  house;  20  miles  from  Washington; 
tine  market  ;  $7,000.  Other  bargains. 

H.  H.  MILLARD  1701  II  Street,  X.  W.  Wuahlnrton,  D.  0. 


CYANOGAS  5-lb.  Carton,  $2 

Sure  death  to  woodchucks,  rats,  moles,  etc. 

CLIFFORD  A.  JOHNSON  R.  0.  No.  2  Box  185  Dover,  N.  J. 
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Get  our  Special 
Cash  Discount 


Your  harvest  is  assured 
Your  success  is  guaranteed 
You  get  the  best  that  grows 
We  save  you  dollars 
Gregory’s  Honest  Seed  the  medium 
Catalog  explains — it’s  free 

70  Years  in  business 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

Lynn.Masg.  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Dept.  K  Dept,  o 


Send  for  our  Seed  Catalog 


ONION  SEED 


High  germinating  Yellow 
Clobe  Danver  Onion  Seed  ii 
very  high  and  scarce.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  a  very 
nice  stock  of  fancy  seed  to 
offer.  We  have  bought  ouf 
Seed  from  the  same  grower  fof 
the  past  sixteen  years,  and 
only  from  one.  This  one 
statement  explains  the  high 
quality. 


Until  our  present  stock  is 
Exhausted  we  are  offering  at 
the  following  prices t 


1  pound  lots 
5  pound  lots 
10  pound  lots 
25  pound  lots 
pound  lots 


$6.00  per  lb. 
5.75  per  lb. 
5.50  per  lb. 
5.25  per  lb. 
5.00  per  lb» 


fare  si  Post  or  Express  Prepaid.  Bags  Fret. 


B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  We.t  Genesee  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SmALFAIFA 


Genuine  Grimm  Seed  produces  plants  with  low  crown  and 
large  branching  roots.  Individual  plants  larger,  leafier, 
easier  to  cure  and  of  better  feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 
Resists  winter  conditions.  Grows  early  in  Spring.  Requires 
less  seed.  I  specialize  in  Grimm  Alfalfa  only.  Booklet  Free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer, 

250  Water  Street  EXCELSIOR.  MINN. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

We  have  between  one  and  two  millions  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field  and  two  and  three  millions  Copenhagen  Market 
cabbage  plants  which  will  be  ready  for  shipment  about 
April  the  fifteenth  to  twentieth.  Copenhagen  planted 
in  February.  Prices  by  express,  F.  O.  B.  here  :  1,000  to 
4,000  at  $1.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000  to  0,000  at  $1.25  ;  10,000  and 
over  at  $1.00  Money  with  order.  Should  you  desire  ship¬ 
ment  by  parcel  post,  add  $1.00  per  1,000  to  above  prices. 

S.  M.  GIBSON  CO.,  Yonges  Island,  S.  C. 


FROST  PROOF 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

VARIETIES:  CHARI, ESTON  and  JERSEY  WAKEFIELDS. 
OOI'EMIAUEN  MARKET,  SUCCESSION  and  ELAT  DUTCH 
TOMATO,  BONNIE  BEST,  EA ULIANA,  LI VINOSTON  OLOIlEand 
OR  EATER  BALTIMORE.  Prices,  Parcel  Post  Paid,  500— $1.50; 
1,000— $2,50;  5,000  and  over,  express  collect.  $1.25  per  1,000. 
We  guarantee  to  ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  that 
will  please  you.  Tilton  Potato  Co,.  Inc.,  Tlfion,  Georgia 


FROST-  p«kk«ira  PLANTS,  Wakefields, Copenhagen,  Flats 
PROOF  uaDUage  300— $1;500— $1.60;  1,000— $2.50.  postpaid. 
10,000,  collect,  $15.  J.  T.  C0UNCILL  S  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


200,000  1-Year  Asparagus  Roots  r'eTo'In^gunt 

Our  stock  came  direct  from  the  Concord  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  where  the  Washington  Rust  proof 
originated.  Buy  (Genuine  Washington  Northern 
grown  roots  for  best  results.  Washington,  #12  per 
1,000;  Reading  Uiant,  $10  per  1,000.  Seed,  $3  per  lb. 
CHARLES  WILLETT  R.  F.  D.  Concord  Junction,  Mass, 


ASPARAGUS  ROftTS  WASHINGTON,  PALMETTO 

ivuuij  AND  giant  argentine 

2-year  size,  per  1,000.  #8;  1-yr.,  per  1.000,  $5.  Rhu¬ 
barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  100,  86;  1-yr.,  per  100, 
S3.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  per  lb.,  postage  paid,  S3. 

H.  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 


H0LC0  Southern  Ensilage  Corn  tcXp.oim£ 

makes  the  heaviest  and  thickest  fodder.  Big  money 
maker  for  tire  Dairy  Farmer.  Write  for  prices. 

HOLMES-LET HFRM AN  SEED  CO.  Box  605  Canton,  Ohio 

LANC. Sure  Crop  Seed  Corn 

Best  for  silage  or  grain.  Free  samples  aud  prices. 

NOAH  HERSHEY  Parkesburg.  Pa 


Seed  Oats 


Recleaned,  grown  by  us,  yielding  54 
bu.  to  the  acre,  $1  per  bushel. 

GRIFFIN  FARMS  Boa  13  Hudson  Falls.  N.V 


OATS 

OHaNLAND  farm 


JEFFERSON  343.  $1  Bushel. 
Freight  allowance  on  10  Kushel. 

llox  497  Hammond,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-Sood  Corn 

Certified  by  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey-  REED’S  YELLOW  DENT 

High  yielding  strain.  Suitable  for  silage.  Single  bushel 
lots,  $3.50  a  bushel  ;  five  bushel  or  more,  $3  bushel.  , 

John  H.  Hankinson,  R.  0.  No,  I.  Pennington,  N.  J. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  S1.S0. 
For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKEB 

333  W,  30th  St..  N.  V. 


Insect  Injury  to  Grape  Buds 

Last  year  as  the  buds  on  my  grape¬ 
vines  were  about  the  size  of  peas,  some¬ 
thing  seemed  to  eat  right  into  the  buds, 
and  they  then  fell  off.  I  could  find  noth¬ 
ing  eating  them.  While  the  larger  vines 
were  not  troubled  much,  I  barely  saved 
the  smaller  ones  by  screening  them.  I 
also  sprayed  them,  but  do  not  know  if  it 
helped.  a.  b. 

Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

The  injury  to  the  swelling  grape  buds 
suggests  the  grapevine  steely  beetle  as 
the  probable  cause  of  the  injury.  The 
insect  is  a  steel  blue  beetle,  perhaps  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  hiber¬ 
nate  in  rubbish  along  waste  places,  and 
often  migrate  from  nearby  wild  vines. 
They  will  usually  be  noted  on  the  vines 
during  the  warm,  sunny  days  of  early 
Spring  when  they  eat  into  the  swollen 
buds,  thus  destroying  them  completely  in 
most  cases.  The  surest  way  to  control 
this  pest  is  to  knock  them  from  the  vines 
into  a  dish  containing  kerosene  oil.  This 
has  to  be  done  rather  quietly  since  they 
quickly  get  out  of  sight  at  the  approach 
of  man.  By  going  over  the  vines  two  or 
more  times  on  warm,  sunny  days  in  this 
manner  the  beetle  may  be  effectually 
controlled.  F.  E.  G. 


Pruning  Vines  for  Porch 

I  have  two  Wiorden  grapevines,  one  on 
either  side  of  a  little  porch.  They  are 
four  years  old  this  Spring,  and  while  I 
have  tried  to  trim  them  some  each  year 
they  have  never  been  trimmed  properly. 
The  long  branches,  two  on  each  vine, 
meet  over  the  door  and  I  want  to  keep 
them  this  way  permanently,  if  possible, 
but  the  many  canes  of  last  year’s  growth 
that  branch  out  on  all  sides  from  these 
main  stems  should  be  trimmedvback.  I  am 
sure.  IIow  many  of  them  shall  I  leave? 
Someone  said  that  every  other  one  should 
be  cut  off  entirely  and  the  rest  (be  left 
as  they  are  without  cutting  at  all,  while 
another  friend  advised  me  to  leave  all 
canes  on  hut  cut  all  back  so  -that  only 
two  buds  are  left  on  each  cane.  Can  you 
tell  me  which  method  is  right,  or  is  there 
a  better  way  than  either  of  these?  They 
bore  well  last  year.  c.  D.  D. 

It  is  usually  unsatisfactory  to  attempt 
to  get  good  fruit  and  ample  shade  effect 
from  grapevines  at  the  same  time.  If 
enough  cane  is  left  to  insure  a  dec¬ 
orative  effect  the  vine  is  likely  to  fruit 
so  heavily  that  the  quality  is  poor,  i.  e., 
the  clusters  scraggly,  the  berries  small 
and  often  immature.  It  is  suggested  that 
all  canes  that  arise  from  the  two  trunks 
on  each  vine  from  the  ground  level  to  a 
height  of  4  ft.  be  cut  off  closely  each 
year,  and  that  from  this  height  all  the  re¬ 
maining  canes  arising  from  the  branches 
be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  bud  spurs. 
The  next  season  all  the  cane  growth  that 
lias  arisen  from  the  upper  bud  of  each 
spur  is  entirely  cut  away,  and  a  two-bud 
spur  of  new  growth  is  obtained  from  the 
cane  that  grew  from  the  basal  bud.  In 
time  these  spurs  will  lengthen  too  much, 
and  one  must  go  back  again  to  one-year 
canes  that  have  developed  directly  from 
the  stems  or  branches,  and  which  are  in 
turn  spurred.  If  the  aggregate  number 
of  buds  on  the  spurs  ranges  not  greater 
than  from  40 — 50  fruit  of  fair  quality 
should  result  and  the  vines’  energies  are 
conserved.  F.  E.  G. 


Grafting  Cherries 

Can  sweet  cherries  be  suceesfully 
grafted  and  how  can  it  be  done?  I  have 
three  large  trees  that  very  often  bloom 
but  seldom  have  fruit.  They  are  com¬ 
mercially  called  red  hearts.  Now  there 
are  two  or  three  smaller  trees  springing 
up  near  by  them  and  about  5-in.  in  diam¬ 
eter.  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  some 
other  variety  could  be  put  on  these 
smaller  trees  the  larger  ones  would  soon 
be  brought  into  bearing  from  being  cross- 
pollenized.  Would  also  like  recipe  for 
grafting  wax.  c.  n.  F. 

Your  idea  of  providing  pollenizers  is 
quite  proper.  The  common  cleft  graft  is 
most  often  used  for  the  sweet  cherry,  in 
which  the  stubs  of  main  branches  are 
split  and  a  wedge-shaped  scion  inserted 
on  each  side  in  such  a  way  as  to  match 
the  cambiums.  Wax  is  used  as  a  protec¬ 
tive  covering.  One  formula  is :  Resin, 
four  parts  by  weight;  beeswax,  two  parts 
by  weight;  tallow,  (rendered)  one  part 
by  weight.  Melt,  but  do  not  boil,  the  in¬ 
gredients  and  pour  quickly  into  a  pail 
of  cold  water.  After  it  has  cooled  but 
not  become  brittle,  pull  it  with  greased 
hands  until  the  desired  consistency, 

H.  B.  T. 


Now  Reo  Has  Improved 
the  Mighty  Speed  Wagon 
for  Rural  Service 

— Improved  its  appearance  with  a  length¬ 
ened  hood  and  cowl,  a  longer  wheelbase 
and  lower  body,  new  front  fenders  and  a 
more  attractive  finish. 


— Improved  its  handling-ease  and  comfort- 
qualities  by  new  steering  mechanism  to 
eliminate  road  shocks,  a  completely  venti¬ 
lated  cab,  Tilt- Ray  headlights,  vacuum 
gasoline  system  with  the  tank  under  the 
seat,  and  a  fully  equipped  instrument  panel. 


— So  that,  today,  the  Speed  Wagon  is  more 
firmly  established  as  the  world’s  dominant 
l^-ton  commercial  car  than  ever  before. 


4-Cylinder  Chassis 

$1090 


6-Cylinder  Chassis 

$1240 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY, 
Lansing,  Michigan 


Gladiolus  Book  Free 

Write  for  my  new  booklet  “THE 
GLADIOLUS  BEAUTIFUL.”  Has 
32  pages,  complete  color-descrip¬ 
tions  of  175  fine  varieties,  (many 
new)  cultural  hints,  collections, 
special  offers,  and  contains  30  illus¬ 
trations.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail.  IT’S  FREE  ! 
Rainbow  Collection 
One  bulb  each  of  thirty  different 
varieties,  many  rare  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  lavender,  orange,  rose, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3  if  separately  labeled. 
Will  bloom  this  first  summer,  and 
give  you  pleasure  for  years  to  come. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Sent  postpaid  with  easy 
planting  directions  for  only  $1.00. 
:  HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 

Box  253  ^  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  S3. 95  per  doz. 
$27.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

SilverColumbia,  Templar,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia, 
Mrs  Calvin  Coolidge.  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Premier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Annie  Laurie.  Bloom  from  these  bushes  won 
1st  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show,  New  York 
City,  four  years  in  succession,  1922,  1923,  1924,  1925. 
Hardy  CHRYSANTHEMUM  PLANTS,  all  colors, 
SL25  per  dozen,  $10  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 
LILY  OF  T1IE  VALLEY’,  one  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
that  grows,  two  year-old  pips,  25  for  $1;  100  for  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  insured  delivery.  Honorable  treatment  guarant’d. 
Circular  by  request. 

REYNOLDS  FARM  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


SPRING  SPECIALS  Prepaid 
6  Delphinium  Plants,  i  year.  Hardy,  (Blue.) 

8  Beautiful  Oannas,  mixed  colors  ;  20  Superb 
Gladiolus  Bulbs,  mixed  colors;  3  selections, 
only . $2.50.  Catalog  free. 

WM.  P.  Y EAGLE  Bristol  Pa.  Dept.  R 


|Y  A  ITT  T  A  O  Good  named,  mixed,  tmlabeled,  15  for  04 
UAMLiA^  Choice  named,  unlabeled,  12  for.. ..  01 

Choice  named,  labeled,  12  for .  $2 

H.  O,  BENEDICT  Meadow  Brook.  N,  Y. 


1 5  "ed  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias 

SMITH  &  SON  450-4B0  Chancellor  Ave,  NEWARK,  N  J 


IJI  Anmi  I  Improved  mixture,  largest  size  bulbs 
blooming  this  season.  SI. SO  per  100 
Cannas,  15,  $1.00.  P.  D.  WHITE.  North  Attleboro,  Mass 


On  Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.10 
Uo  Cannas.  Catalogue.  ».  SHERMAN  Chicopee  talle,  Mass 


Roaiilifiil  f  Intuor  Great  \alue.  Get  List.  100  Gladiolus, 
DoaUIllUI  riOnoT  12  Dahlias,  40  Extra  Pansies, 20  Iris,  12 
Cannas.  4  Peonies,  $1  each.  All  six,  $5,  prepaid. 

Stonerode,  Yeagertown,  Pa.  Free  flowers,  Boys,  Girls, 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants  ;  Hollyhock,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Phlox,  Wallflower, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
flower  plants  ;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  and 
Canna  bulbs  ;  Hedge  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs  ;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Onion  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES-BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  Is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  In  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  In  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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1  .Jnd 


U»AJ*° 


Coawni»' 


RIMM 


A  GUARANTEE 

oC  Reliability  on  Every  Bag 

Blackfoot  Brand  Genuine  Grimm  Alfalfa  Seed  is  produced, 
graded  and  packed  under  the  close  supervision  of  the 
largest  and  most  reliable  Grimm  Growers’  organization  in 
the  world  and  is  Certified,  Sealed  and  Tagged  by  the  Seed 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Idaho-  A  double  protection 
for  Buyers.  Insist  on  Blackfoot  Brand. 

Your  local  dealer  can  supply  you. 

IDAHO  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 
BLACKFOOT  IDAHO 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
'  Certified  Fruit  Trees  — 


An<t  thn  Vni„  rnnllanil  Annin  We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the 
/lllU  1I1C  lieW  vUI  lldllU  rippie  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to 
each  tree  bearing  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree 
until  it  comes  into  fruiting.  MALONEY’S  HAKDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 
is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition.  For  over  10  years  we 
have  been  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  growers  prices.  Send  Today  for  our  FREE  Spring  Catalog. 
It  tells  tlie  things  you  should  know  about  our  business  and  will  save  you  money,  Every  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  our  careful  painstaking  attention.  We  pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Ir»c.,  46  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Height!,  Ohio 


ROSS’  le> 

EUREKA  & 

Ensilage;  Corn 


Never  equalled  or  excelled  in  40  years. 
%  pk>  55  cts.,  pk.  95  cts.,  Bu.  (56  lbs.} 
S3. 50.  10  bu.  or  over  $3.40  per  bu.  Every 
bu.  put  up  in  our  Trade-marked  bags. 
ROSS  BROS.  C0.9  Worcester,  Mass. 


STRA  WBERR  Y  Plants 

Johnson’s  Pure-bred  plants  are  backed  by  our  For¬ 
ty-five  years  experience  in  the  plant  and  berry  busi¬ 
ness.  Our  experience  protects  you.  Write  for  Free 
descriptive  catalogue  giving  culture  directions, 
worth  dollars  to  you.  E.  W.  JOHNSON  CO,,  Salisbury, Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SX 

100,  88c  i  1,000,  $6  ;  5,000  one  kind,  #28.75.  Cooperand 
Chesapeake,  100— $1,  1,000— $0  ;  5,000.  one  kind,  £28. « 5. 

M.  8.  1*11  Y  OR  It.  F.  1).  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Raenhnrru  Plante  Certified  disease  free.  Leading 
naspoerry  nanis  varieties  i  nclu  d  i  n  g  Latham, 
Strawberry.  Blackberry,  Grape.  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  low.  List 

free.  BERT  BAKER  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


OnO  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0 

150  Sen.  Dunlap  150  Warfields  “  PAID 

RCAMPTON  &  SON  It.  7  Bangor,  Michigan 


Cl,.uik«,ru  PLANTS.  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
OiraWDeilJ  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


1/  II  ~  Premier  Strawberry  Plants,  §8.60—1.000. 

ABIIOg  ROBERT  SMITH  Nassawauox,  Virginia 


MY  IRISH  COBBLERS 


AGAIN  CAPTURED 
the  BLUE  RIBBON 


it  our  State  Fair  last  year.  My  present  stock  is  very 
mod.  $3.50  per  bush.  Shipped  two  bush,  in  a  bag, 
Freight  paid  on  orders  received  before  April  15th. 
After  April  15th— F.  O.  B.  Clay.  Cash  with  order. 

G.  MOYER  CLAY,  N.  Y. 


“  PEDIGREED  POTATOES  ” 

Certified  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Inspected  by  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  If  in  want  of  seed 
that  will  grow  a  bumper  crop  write 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 

For  SaU-SEED  POTATOES 

Get  our  Prices, 

H0RNELL,  N.Y. 


or  any  White  Sprout  varieties. 

GROVER-SCHULTHEIS  CO..  Inc. 


•  i  e  t  i  c  s. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes ^W^naVa^ieed 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SON  Fairport,  N.Y. 


prices. 


TOWNSEND’S 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  DIRECT  TO  GROWERS 


10 r'o  Discount  for  Cash  with  order 
C.  0.  D.  Shipments  if  preferred 


1000 

5000 

PREMIER.  . 

$25.00 

Howard  17 . 

25.00 

Delicious  . 

.  5.00 

22.50 

EATON  . 

50.00 

COOPER  . 

50.00 

AROMA  . 

.  5.00 

22.50 

Missionary  . 

18.25 

Klondyke  . 

. 4,00 

18.25 

BIO  JOE  . 

25.00 

BRANDYWINE  . 

.  6.00 

25.00 

Glen  Mary  . 

30.00 

GIBSON  . 

22.50 

Parsons  Beauty  . 

.  5.00 

22.50 

PAUL  JONES  . 

22.50 

T  BIG  LATE  . 

30.00 

FORD  . 

22.50 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

.  6.00 

27.50 

GANDY  . 

27.50 

FENDALL  . 

.  6.00 

27.50 

McALPINE  . 

.  5.00 

22.50 

LUPTON  Late  . 

25.00 

SAMPLE  . 

30.00 

WM.  BELT  . 

. 6.00 

22.50 

World’s  Wonder  . 

Champion  E.  B . 

.  2.50 

per  100 

Progressive  E.  B . 

.  2.50 

per  100 

Lucky  Strike  E.  B . 

per  doz. 

Standard  varieties,  $1.25  per  100  postpaid 

We  have  a  complete  stock  of  all  varieties 
listed  above  strictly  high-grade  plants  —  none 
better — at  any  price.  And  guarantee  prompt 
delivery.  Make  all  orders  payable  to 

500  of  one  variety  at  the  1,000  rate 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

It  is  OUR  BUSINESS  to  furnish  you  with 
good,  strong  rooted  plants,  the  kind  that 
will  prove  SATISFACTORY  and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Send  for  price  list. 

F.  G.  MANGUS  Pulaski,  N  Y. 


RASPBERR  Y  PLANTS 

Latham  (Redpath)  Herbert,  Cuthbert, Idaho,  Marl¬ 
boro.  King,  St.  Regis,  Columbian  and  Plum  Parm¬ 
er.  Disease  free,  true-to-name,  well  dug  and 
graded.  Also  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  shrubs,  vines 
and  perennials.  Send  for  catalog. 

George  D.  Aiken  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 
“  Grown  in  Vermont — It’s  Ilardy." 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS*™ 

Honey,”  the  great  new  Early  Berry.  48  other 
varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Dewberry  plants.  As¬ 
paragus  roots,  Soy  Beans  etc,  Catalog  ready. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  R.  No.  2  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


Strawberry  £Ia"t|  J 


20  v  a  r  i  e  t  i  e  s.  Stocky  plants 
and  true  to  name.  Catalog  free 

H.  H.  BENNING  Clyde,  N  Y. 


Budding  Peaches 

I  have  some  one-year-old  peach  seed¬ 
lings  which  I  should  like  to  bud  to  an 
improved  fruit.  Can  I  take  a  bud  from 
one  tree  and  put  it  into  a  seedling?  I 
should  like  to  know  how  and  when  to  do 
it.  T.  w.  R. 

Geneva,  Ohio. 

The  peach  is  perhaps  the  fruit  most 
easily  budded.  The  operation  consists 
in  making  a  T  shaped  cut  into  the  bark 
of  the  seedling  about  2  in.  above  the 
ground,  slipping  a  hud  from  the  lesired 
variety  into  the  incision,  and  tying  it 
firmly  in  placi  with  raffia  or  string.  In 
about  a  month  the  bud  will  have  set  and 
then  the  string  should  be  cut  so  as  not 
to  strangle  the  bud.  The  operation  is 
done  some  time  in  August,  though  it  may 
be  done  any  time  that  the  hark  will  slip. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Retailing  Sugar  Maples 

I  have  a  hundred  or  so  young  sugar 
maple  trees  and  wish  to  sell  them.  Could 
you  tell  me  about  cutting  them  and 
pruning,  also  the  right  time  to  dig-  them 
and  what  price  to  charge  for  different 
sized  trees  from  5  to  10  ft.  high? 

Thompson  Ridge,  N.  Y.  j.  w. 

The  trees  may  be  dug  either  in  the 
F all  or  in  the  Spring.  If  they  are  dug 
in  the  Fall  they  must  be  stored  over 
Winter,  while  if  they  are  dug  in  the 
Spring  they  must  be  got  out  early  enough 
to  satisfy  the  trade.  Little  cutting  need 
be  done.  Leave  that  for  the  buyer.  He 
prefers  to  do  his  own  cutting.  Any  low 
sprouts  may  be  removed  or  any  unman- 
agable  long  shoots  may  be  shortened. 
One  nursery  concern  lists  sugar  maples 
at  $1.75  for  S  to  10  ft.  in  height  and 
$2.25  for  10  to  12  ft.  in  height.  Another 
quotes  $1.25  for  5  to  6  ft. ;  $1.60  for 
6  to  S  ft.,  and  $2.25  for  S  to  10  ft. 

ir.  B.  T. 


Propagating  Grapevine 

Several  years  ago  I  had  a  hotbed  stand¬ 
ing  between  some  apple  trees  in  such  a 
position  that  it  was  shaded  most  of  the 
time  after  the  leaves  came  out.  One  sea¬ 
son.  after  the  plants  had  been  taken  out 
and  the  heat  had  died  down,  about  50 
cuttings  of  a  very  refractory  Southern 
fox  grape  were  put  in  there  and  the  glass 
left  on.  By  the  end  of  Summer  about 
half  the  cuttings  had  made  some  new 
growth.  About  70  of  them  made  some 
root  growth.  Some  of  these  were  de¬ 
stroyed  intentionally,  and  others  through 
accident,  but  one  survived  and  made  a 
good  growth  for  several  years.  The  se¬ 
cret  of  success  in  this  case  as  in  Coville’s 
experiment  with  blueberries,  from  which 
it  was  copied,  lay  in  keeping  the  cuttings 
in  a  cold  frame  without  ventilation  and 
with  shade  enough  to  prevent  the  temper¬ 
ature  from  going  too  high.  My  cold  frame 
received  some  sun,  mainly  late  in  the 
afternoon.  In  his  blueberry  culture  Co- 
ville  found  that  his  cuttings  could  stand 
little  or  no  direct  sunshine  on  the  glass. 
If  D.  A.  P.,  page  471,  is  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  some  plants  of  this 
vine  for  his  garden  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  knoek  together  a  frame  large 
enough  for  one  hotbed  sash,  put  it  in  a 
place  where  it  will  get  a  little  sun  either 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  fill  it  with  very  rich  earth  and 
put  in  a  hundred  or  more  three  or  four- 
hud  cuttings.  The  glass  should  never  be 
raised  except  when  necessary  to  water 
the  bed.  Good  drainage  and  light  soil 
will  tend  to  promote  root  production. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


New  Growth  of  Injured 
Spruce 

On  page  4S2  I  took  note  of  A.  B.  tell¬ 
ing  of  a  blue  spruce  tree  being  broken 
off.  About  nine  years  ago  a  Norway 
spruce  in  my  yard  as  broken  off  by  my 
herd  sire.  I  immediately  planted  a  na¬ 
tive  hemlock  close  by  the  stump,  as  I 
did  not  want  a  gap  in  the  row  of  trees. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  the  limb  near¬ 
est  to  top  of  the  stump  began  to  turn 
(straighten)  and  grow  upward.  It  is 
now  10  ft.  or  more  in  height,  healthy 
and  still  growing.  Only  for  the  stump, 
which  extends  a  few  inches,  would  any¬ 
one  know  it  is  not  the  original  tree.  The 
hemlock  promptly  died.  There  were  three 
limbs  left  on  the  stump;  two  are  still 
growing  near  the  ground  and  the  one 
•that  now  forms  the  tree  is  between  three 
and  four  inches  through  ;  it  has  been  an 
object  of  much  interest  to  me  to  watch 
the  growth  of  it.  Spruce  trees  grow  a 
ring  of  limbs  each  year;  it  took  this 
limb  five  years  to  grow  its  first  full  row, 
of  which  it  now  has  four,  thus  proving 
to  me  it  now  has  a  right  to  be  called  a 
full-fledged  tree.  Thus  the  limb  nearest 
to  the  top  of  the  break  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  parent  tree.  H.  K. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


True 


The  Cortland  Apple 
“Sticks”  to  the  Tree 

The  Cortland  resists  the 
whipping  of  the  winds  and 
hangs  tenaciously  to  the  tree. 
This  means  less  falling  and 
spoiling.  It inheritsits strength 
from  the  Ben  Davis  and  its 
tastiness  and  color  from  the 
famed  McIntosh — these  two 
apples  being  the  parents  of 


The  hardy  Cortland  fruits  early  and 
keeps  like  a  late  apple.  It  is  as  large  or 
larger  than  the  McIntosh,  bright  red  in 
color,  crisp,  tender  and  juicy. 

Like  many  thousands  of  other  Kellys’ 
fruit  trees,  the  Cortland  is  certified  to  be 
“True-to-Name”  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association.  Their  Lead 
Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  bears. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of 
the  big  Kelly  catalog.  Then  or¬ 
der  soon  to  insure  getting  your 
share  of  our  guaranteed  “True- 
to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no 
agents — you  deal  directwith us. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  in  1880 


There  is 

Money  in  Raising  Peas 

and  the  one  essential  is  good  seed 

n 

We  are  large  handlers  of  strictly  high  gr?d< 
Seed  Peas,  All  of  our  stock  is  grown  in  Idaho, 
which  section  produces  the  best  quality  of  Peas. 
We  offer  the  following  varieties,  all  1925  grown 
and  of  high  germination. 

|K: 

Order  direct  from  this  Ada. 

1 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  •  .  •  $  8.00  per  bushel 

Alderman  .  »  .  .  «  8.00  “  " 

Thomaa  Laxton  «  ,  <  ■  9.00  “  “ 

Gradus  ...«•*  10.00  **  “ 

Prince  of  Wales  .  .  .  •  8.50  "  " 

Little  Marvel  ,  •  •  •  .  10.00  “  “ 

Prince  Edward  .  ,  .  •  8.50  "  " 

ipfiiff 

Freight  prepaid  on  4  bus.  or  over.  Bags  free 

pBI 

Aak  for  sample  of  our  No.  Crown  Alfalfa  and  Sweep- 
stakes  Corn 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

200  West  Genesee  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 

Dark  Pod  Tela  phono 

Send  for  our  Seed  Catalog 

FRUIT  TREES 

Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach.  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohi# 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

1  Year  Trees,  3-5  ft . 60  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size,  2-3  ft . 50  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size,'l-2  ft . . 40  each  postpaid 

Scions  for  Grafting . 10  foot  postpaid 

Above  from  stock  direct  from  N.  Y.  Agl.  Exp.  Sta¬ 
tion.  No  orders  for  less  than  $1,  please. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON.  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 

•Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ers.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  these  at  small  outlay. 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry 

Plum  and  Pear  Treea — all  budded  from  bear¬ 
ing  orchards.  Also  Grapes,  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  of  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  ;  also  Price  List.BBtt 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES 
Box  14  Berlin,  Maryland 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Freeh  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  yoUt 
Peach,  Apple,  Fear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants,  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs. 
Roses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B.i  1.  Sdbyrilk,  Del. 

^BEAUTIFY-TOURHOME 

f  )  Buy  direct  from  grower  and  save 
money.  Fruit,  shade,  ornamental 
trees;  evergreens;  shrubs;  hedge 
plants;  asparagus  and  small 
fruits.  Satisfaction  assured.  Cat¬ 
alog  and  bargain  lists  free. 

CoriOD  •  Nurseries,  Avondale,  Pa. 


WILSON  SOY  BEANS— Cow  Peas.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices.  Simpson  Bros.  Milford,  Delaware 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  weights.  Hill  selected,  high 

yieldingstrains, grown  by  R. APPLETON  A  SONS, Canandaigua. N.Y. 


Certified  Rural  Russets  disease  free.  Attractive  prices. 

Offer  Alpha  Barley.  Writetoday.  LEWIS  T0AN,  Perr,,  N.  Y. 


\ 
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CHAMPION  X- 
exclusively  for 
Fords  —  packed 
in  the  Red  Box 


CHAMPION 
for  cars  other 
than  Fords  — 
packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 


75^ 


PRICE 


Think  of  Forty-Mil¬ 
lion  spark  plugs  a 
year.  Only  such  a  vast 
production  could 
build  Champion  su¬ 
perior  quality  at  such 
low  prices  as  60  and 
75  cents.  The  savings 
of  our  enormous  out¬ 
put  are  enjoyed  by 
two  out  of  every 
three  motorists  the 
world  over. 


a 4  new  set  of  dependable 
Champion  Spark  Plugs  every 
10,000  miles  will  restore 
power,  speed  and  acceleration 
and  actually  save  their  cost 
many  times  over  in  less  oil 
and  gas  used. 


Champion 

■  Dependable  for  Every  Engine 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Expense  of  Highway  Work 

I  have  noted  an  article  on  “Passing 
the  Buck  in  Highway  Work,”  page  404, 
by  C.  O.  Warford,  and  there  is  so  much 
injustice  in  it  that  I  am  tempted  to  an¬ 
swer.  I  assume  that  Mr.  Warford  lias 
a  practical  knowledge  of  township  affairs 
and,  if  so,  he  should  know  that  the  high¬ 
way  superintendent’s  work  is  laid  out 
for  him,  and  that  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
agreement  between  him  and  the  town 
board  filed  with  the  town  clerk,  and  that 
this  is  available.  When  he  kisses  good¬ 
bye  the  money  that  is  spent  for  highway 
purposes  he  can  ascertain  just  how  this 
money  is  to  be  spent.  The  highway 
superintendent  has  the  moneys  alloted 
to  him  in  various  funds,  as  bridge, 
machinery,  general  repairs,  etc.,  and  for 
every  cent  expended,  he  draws  an  order 
on  the  supervisor,  telling  how  this  money 
is  spent.  When  this  money  is  paid  out, 
receipts  are  turned  in,  and  these  are 
audited  by  the  town  board  and  later  by 
a  State  auditor.  A  good  superintendent 
should  keep  his  balances  up  to  date,  and 
as  a  highway  superintendent,  I  am  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  tell  any  taxpayer  just  how 
the  funds  are  spent  and  what  balances 
are  available. 

When  a  man  complains  to  me  about  a 
bad  piece  of  road,  I  write  a  note  of  it', 
make  the  inspection,  and  start  repairs 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  There 
is  no  need  of  passing  the  buck  (except 
to  the  few  who  won’t  understand  condi¬ 
tions).  If  the  funds  aren't  sufficient  for 
the  work,  say  so  frankly  and  do  the 
best  you  can.  Our  local  funds  are  never 
enough,  and  we  constantly  have  to  stretch 
them  to  make  them  go  around. 

Now,  here  is  where  the  shoe  really 
pinches.  The  traffic  on  our  roads  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
taxes  now  collected  for  that  purpose, 
and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  predicament 
of  ever-increasing  demands  for  money 
for  highways.  Most  of  our  hard-headed 
taxpayers  understand  the  situation  and 
they  are  longing  for  something  to  relieve 
them  of  the  injustice  of  this  taxation. 
The  gasoline  tax  bill  looks  good  to  them, 
because  of  the  justice  back  of  it.  Forty- 
four  States  have  gasoline  taxes  ranging 
from  one  to  five  cents  per  gallon,  and 
only  three  of  these  States  have  a  one- 
cent  tax,  while  Kentucky  has  recently 
passed  a  five-cent  tax.  Last  year  it  is 
estimated  that  over  $125,000,000  were 
collected  from  this  sort  of  taxation. 

G.  W.  LOUGII. 
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Does  Not  Crack  or  "Chalk” 

SWP  house  paint  lasts  longest 
and  covers  most  surface. 
Holds  its  high  gloss  and  its 
colors  are  fast.  Recommended 
on  the  Farm  Painting  Guide. 


Not  Affected  by  Moisture 

Varnish  your  door  with  Rex- 
par.  Withstands  exposure  to 
rain,  sleet,  snow,  extreme  cold 
or  hot  sun.  Recommended  on 
the  Farm  Painting  Guide. 


Looks  New.  Holds  its  Looks 

SW  Auto  Enamel  dries  hard 
with  a  beautiful  lustre.  Flows 
on  easily.  Broad  range  of  pop¬ 
ular,  fast  colors.  Recommend¬ 
ed  on  the  F arm  PaintingGuide. 


Notes  from  Northern 
Oregon 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  de¬ 
scriptive  story,  “From  the  Susquehanna 
to  the  Yellowstone”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  In 
the  Summer  of  1921  we  came  to  Oregon 
over  practically  the  same  route.  We 
started  in  our  automobile  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  the  morning  of  August  5,  trav¬ 
eling  over  the  Yellowstone  Trail  through 
Northern  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Iowa, 
and  Nebraska.  We  traveled  through  the 
two  latter  States  over  the  Lincoln  High¬ 
way.  At  Cheyenne  we  turned  northwest 
and  into  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
where  we  camped  for  several  days  en¬ 
joying  the  wonderful  scenery.  Our  car 
was  equipped  with  “grub”  boxes  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  necessary  to  a  long 
camping  trip.  Whoever  described  this 
journey  from  their  home  in  Tioga  County, 
New  York,  was  very  accurate  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  roads,  etc.  I  only  wish 
that  they  could  have  come  on  west  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  There  is  a  splendid 
highway  from  Y'ellowstone  National  Park 
down  the  Snake  River  and  through  East¬ 
ern  Oregon,  over  the  Cascade  Mountains 
into  Western  Oregon  to  Portland  on  the 
Columbia  River.  This  highway  is  known 
as  the  Oregon  Trail  Highway. 

I  was  also  interested  in  “Notes  from 
the  Vermont  Hills”  I  read  :  “A  perfect 
Winter  day,  the  sun  shining  from  a 
cloudless  sky  of  bright  blue,  and  the  frost 
particles  sparkling  on  the  evergreens  and 
white  birches  along  the  roadside.  Such 
a  day  holds  forth  just  as  compelling  an 
invitation  to  come  out  into  the  open  as 
does  a  balmy  Spring  or  Summer  day.  A 
thin  blanket  of  snow  is  on  the  ground.” 

We  are  acquainted  with  those  Winters, 
Anyhow,  with  the  Winters  about  Cleve¬ 
land,  but  here  in  Western  Oregon  they 
are  quite  different.  We  have  not  seen 
even  a  snowflake  fall  this  past  Winter. 
Flowers  and  roses  are  blooming  in  the 
yards.  Vegetables  are  growing  in  the 
gardens.  A  few  vegetable  gardeners  are 
planting  out  onions,  lettuce,  kale,  peas, 
etc.  (Feb.  S).  We  do  not  have  much 
sunshine  here  during  the  Winter  months ; 
instead,  it  rains  nearly  one-half  the  time, 
but  it  never  amounts  to  a  downpour.  The 
rain  is  warm  and  people  go  right  along 
and  never  notice  it.  The  Winters  are 
warm  and  mild  and  the  Summers  are 
cool  and  dry ;  in  fact,  you  do  not  realize 
that  Summer  has  come,  as  this  is  an 
evergreen  country,  and  there  is  no  great 
difference  in  the  temperature. 

Rainier,  Ore.  j.  w.  u. 
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The  farmers  don’t  buy  as  much  pat- 
medicine  as  they  used  to,  do  they?” 
inquired  the  lounger  in  the  rural  drug 
store.  “No,”  replied  the  druggist,  “most 
them  now  own  flivvers  and  have  to 


inciu  no  vv  uvyii  mv  veto  cinvt  imvt  i.u 

spend  all  their  spare  change  for  arnica.” 
—Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Think  of  your  paint 

like  a  ten- acre  field 

YOU  know  many  a  ten-acre  field  which  you  would 
rather  own  than  others  of  the  same  size.  Why? 
Character  of  the  land. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  quality  in  land  or  in  paint. 
Follow  the  Farm  Painting  Guide  and  use  finishes 
which  last  longest  and  which  require  the  least  quantity 
because  they  cover  the  most  surface.  Look  for  the 
store  displaying  the  “Guide”  and  the  sign  “Paint 
Headquarters.” 

Why  not  write,  today,  for  a  free  copy  of  our  beauti¬ 
ful  and  practical  new  Farm  Painting  Book? 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  largest  paint  and  varnish 
makers  in  the  worlds  13- D  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 


Williams 


FARM 

PAINTING  GUIDE 

STOPS  MISTAKES  IN  PAINTING 


— 

TO  PAINT 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  VARNISH 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  STAIN 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  ENAMEL  f 

USE  PRODUCT  fl 
NAMED  BELOW 

g  AUTOMOBILES . 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

S-W  Auto  Enamel  Clear 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

1  AUTOMOBILE  TOPS 

3  AND  SEATS . 

S-W  Auto  Top  and  S-W 
Auto  Seat  Dressing 

g  BARNS.  SILOS.  OUT- 
g  BUILDINGS.  Etc . 

S-W  Commonwealth  Paint 
S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

BRICK . 

SWP  House  Paint 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

CEILINGS.  Interior.... 

Flat-Tone 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
Floorlac 

Enameloid 

Exterior  . . . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

CONCRETE . 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish 

DOORS,  Interior . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Velvet  Finish  No.  1044 

Floorlac 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 

Enameloid 

i  \ 

Exterior  . . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

FENCES . * . 

SWP  House  Paint 
Metalastic 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

FLOORS,  Interior 

(wood) - 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Mar-Not  Varnish 

Floorlac 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Concrete  . . . 

S-W  Concrete  Floor  Finish 

S-W  Concrete  Floor 
Finish 

Porch . 

S-W  Porch  and  Deck  Paint 

5  FURNITURE.  Indoors 

Enameloid 

i  Scar-Not  Varnish  |  Floorlac 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

^  Porch  . . 

Enameloid 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

a  HOUSE  or  GARAGE 
Exterior . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

IMPLEMENTS. 
TOOLS.  TRACTORS. 
WAGONS.  TRUCKS 

S-W  Wagon  and  Implement 
Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

LINOLEUM . 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

|  Mar-Not  Varnish 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

RADIATORS . 

Flat-Tone 

S-W  Aluminum  or  Gold 
Paint 

• 

Enameloid 

ROOFS,  Shingle . 

Metal . 

Composition  . 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 
Metalastic 

Ebonol 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

§  SCREENS . 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

Jl  WALLS,  Interior 

gg  (Piaster  or  Wallboard) 

Flat-Tone 

SWP  House  Paint 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

Enameloid 

@  WOODWORK 

Interior . 

SWP  House  Paint 
Flat-Tone 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Velvet  Finish  No.  1044 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
S-W  Oil  Stain 

Floorlac 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

For  removing  paint  and  varnish  use  Taxite.  For  cleaning  painted  and  varnished  surfaces  use  Flaxoap. 
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Market  News  and  P 


rices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Unfavorable  weather  has  delayed  the 
movement  of  Southern  potatoes  and  the 
growing  shortage  of  Northern  potatoes 
has  caused  prices  to  tend  upward,  reach¬ 
ing  the  highest  figures  of  the  season.  The 
supply  of  Long  Island  potatoes  is  get¬ 
ting  low  at  primary  points  and  they  have 
recently  sold  as  high  as  $11  per  ISO 
lbs.  in  the  New  York  market,  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes  selling  for  about  $1  less  than  Long 
Island’s.  Some  Bermuda  and  Cuban  po¬ 
tatoes  were  received  and  occasionally  a 
few  from  Florida  were  in  the  offerings. 
Not  since'  1920  have  prices  reached  any¬ 
where  near  the  figures  at  which  potatoes 
are  now  selling.  The  cabbage  market 
has  broken  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Florida  has  been  supplying  New  York 
with  cabbage,  but  it  was  the  big  jump 
in  shipments  from  Texas  that  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  break.  South  Carolina 
has  already  shipped  a  few  carloads  this 
season.  The  season  for  imported  cab¬ 
bage  is  about  done.  The  onion  market 
was  dull  and  irregular.  The  higher  prices 
received  a  few  weeks  ago  were  evidently 
attractive  to  those  holding  onions  in  stor¬ 
age  as  receipts  i-  creased  to  112  carloads 
for  the  week,  but  following  the  decline 
in  prices  receipts  dropped  to  about  40 
carloads  the  next  week.  Imports  of 
Spanish  onions  this  season,  which 
amounted  to  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total, 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  domestic  onions  this  season. 
Asparagus  receipts  from  California  have 
been  heavy  and  prices  are  about  as  low 
as  when  good  supplies  are  coming  in 
from  nearby  States.  Long  Island  rhu¬ 
barb  was  rather  quiet  and  spinach  sold 
only  fairly,  a  good  deal  of  stock  from  the 
South  being  very  ordinary.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  hold  up  well  in  price  and  have 
gradually  advanced  this  Spring  to  $3.50 
to  $4  a  bushel  for  the  better  graded  New 
Jersey  stock.  The  apple  situation  shows 
little"  change.  Considerable  quantities 
show  scald  or  for  other  reasons  are 
thrown  out  of  the  fancy  class  and  on 
such  the  trading  is  dull  and  market 
weak.  Anything  really  good,  however, 
moves  promptly  at  top  prices.  The  straw¬ 
berry  season  is  coming  along  slowly. 
Louisiana  now  shipping  as  well  as  Flor¬ 
ida,  good  strawberries  wholesaling  50  to 
65  cents  a  quart. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  market  on  nearby  eggs  has  been 
working  more  or  less  independently  of 
the  market  for  the  Middle  Western  stock. 
Bad  roads,  the  recent  snow  storm  which 
extended  from  Texas  to  the  Great  Lakes 
and  covered  the  Middle  Western  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  area  with  a  white  blanket  several 
inches  deep  together  with  low  tempera¬ 
tures  made  it  very  difficult  to  get  eggs  to 
shipping  stations.  The  result  has  been 
a  firm  market  at  shipping  points  and  in¬ 
terior  distributing  markets  with  prices 
ruling  as  high  or  higher  than  in  New 
York.  Then,  too,  many  dealers  feel  that 
prices  are  still  too  high  for  storing  freely 
and  they  are  disposed  to  move  their  cur¬ 
rent  arrivals  along  as  fast  as  possible 
which  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
price  of  eggs  in  New  York  below  country 
costs  in  the  West.  Prices  on  Western 
eggs  held  about  steady,  but  the  market 
on  nearby  eggs  dropped  several  cents  a 
dozen.  The  demand  for  nearby  eggs 
slacked  up  considerably  early  in  the  week 
as  the  demand  for  the  Easter  trade  be¬ 
came  satisfied.  Receipts,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  heavy,  stocks  began  to  accumulate 
and  prices  declined.  Receipts  of  Pacific 
Coast  eggs  were  hardly  adequate  until 
the  trade  turned  to  the  cheaper  nearbys 
and  then  the  market  was  a  little  unset- 
led,  but  dealers  soon  regained  confidence 
and  the  market  ruled  firm.  During  the 
month  of  March  813,223  cases  of  eggs 
were  received  in  New  York,  according  to 
government  statistics,  or  about  60.000 
cases  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  “in” 
storage  movement  is  comparatively  slow, 
only  about  77.000  cases  being  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  in  the  metropolitan  area  on  April 
5,  compared  with  227,000  cases  last  year 
on  the  same  date. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  unsettled. 
Receivers  of  Middle  Western  and  South¬ 
ern  poultry,  which  arrives  by  freight, 
and  which  on  account  of  the  large  quan¬ 
tities  received  from  those  sections,  gen¬ 
erally  controls  the  market,  endeavored  to 
push  up  the  price  on  live  fowl  as  con¬ 
ditions  the  first  of  the  week  seemed  to 
warrant  such  an  advance.  However,, 
buyers  were  not  disposed  to  pay  the 
prices  asked,  receipts  later  in  the  week 
were  ample  for  all  requirements  and 
prices  were  dropped  two  to  three  cents 
a  pound  in  the  effort  to  clear  the  stock 
on  hand.  Very  few  broilers  arrived  from 
distant  States,  but  express  receipts  were 
fairly  liberal.  A  good  demand,  however, 
enabled  dealers  to  hold  their  prices  on 
live  broilers  around  58  cents  a  pound. 
For  the  month  of  March  live  poultry  re¬ 
ceipts  amounted  to  935  carloads  by 
freight  and  628,218  pounds  by  express. 
New  Hampshire  continues  to  ship  heav¬ 
ily  to  New  York,  241.659  lbs.  for  the 
month,  while  New  York  State  supplied 
84,326  lbs..  Massachusetts  about  70.000 
lbs.  and  several  Eastern  States  shipped 


from  25,000  to  35,000  lbs.  Receipts  of 
dressed  poultry  barrel-packed  were  light, 
but  as  the  market  did  not  clear  well, 
especially  on  ordinary  stock,  the  tone 
was  weak.  Dressed  broiler  offerings  were 
very  limited,  due  largely  to  high  prices 
received  for  live  broilers,  and  exception¬ 
ally  high  prices  were  received  for  fancy 
stock. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Supplies  of  hay  were  liberal  and  most 
of  the  offerings  were  light  grass  and 
clover  mixed,  high  grade  Timothy  being 
very  scarce.  Buying  has  been  for  im¬ 
mediate  needs  only  and  with  rainy 
weather  further  restricting  trade  prices 
declined  $1  per  ton.  The  market  for  rye 
straw  was  well  supplied  and  prices 
dropped  about  $1  per  ton.  b.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY -EN  DICOTT 

Butter. — Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  52c ; 
creamery,  lb.,  50c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed,  colors,  large,  doz., 
33c;  smaller,  doz.,  30c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
45c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2;  beans,  dry,  lb..  10c;  beets, 
best,  bch.,  10c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c; 
carrots,  lb.,  4c;  celery,  bch.,  10c;  horse¬ 
radish,  jar,  15c;  horseradish  roots,  lb., 
15c;  lettuce,  head,  10c;  onions,  lb..  5c; 
parsnips,  lb.,  6c ;  peppers,  doz.,  40c  ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $2.90;  pk.,  75c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  turnips,  rutabaga, 
lb.,  4c ;  spinach,  lb.,  10c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  lb.,  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  ISc; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  37c ; 
geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Hamburger,  lb..  20c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  40c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c;  suasage,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  lb.,  35c;  dressed,  50  to  55c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  36  to  40c;  dressed,  50c; 
chickens,  live,  lb.,  36  to  40c ;  dressed. 
55  to  60c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35c ;  guinea 
hens,  live,  each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair, 
75  to  80c;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c;  eggs, 
wholesale,  doz.,  32  to  35c ;  retail,  38  to 
40c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  55  to  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  white 
kidney,  $6 ;  marrowfat,  bu.,  $4.75 ;  beets, 
bu.,  7 5c  to  $1 ;  celery  hearts,  doz.,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  celery  stalks,  doz.,  75  to  90c ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  honey,  qt..  75  to  85c;  cap, 
25c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  head.  4c ;  onions,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.70  to  $3 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.,  40c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $2. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17 
to  18c ;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15c ;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  12  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Mixed  hay,  ton,  $12 
to  $18;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  doz.  heads,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  carrots,  bu..  60  to  75c;  cucum¬ 
bers.  hothouse,  doz..  $3  ;  greens,  beet,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  lettuce,  hothouse,  curly,  doz.,  35 
to  40c;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.10  to 
$1.15;  green,  doz.,  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.40  to  $2;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.65  to  $2.S5  ; 
radishes,  hothouse,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c; 
rhubarb,  hothouse,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.40  to 
$1.60;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  10  lbs..  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  turnips,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c. 

Apples. — Western  New  York. — Alex¬ 
ander.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Baldwins.  75c 
to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Kings,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Northern  Spy, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Pound  Sweet,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  Tallman  Sweet,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Stags,  lb.,  30  to  34c; 
fowls,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  roosters,  lb.,  2S  to 
30c;  ducks,  lb..  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
30  to  32c ;  doz.,  33  to  36c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey. — Strained  clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to 
23c;  qt.  jars.  60  to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10; 
buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  comb 
clover,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buck¬ 
wheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  weather  holds  up  most  outdoor  op¬ 
erations,  but  it  is  reported  that  early 
southern  and  southwestern  produce  is  in 
great  quantity.  Local  prices  are  mostly 
steady  and  unchanged. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  42  to  47c ;  dairy,  36  to 
39c ;  storage,  33  to  34c ;  common,  22  to 
25c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies,  long¬ 
horns,  flats,  24  to  25c;  Limburger,  block 
Swiss.  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  active;  hennery, 
30  to  35c ;  State  and  western  candled,  29 
to  32c;  no  storage. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  tur¬ 


keys,  50  to  53c ;  fowls,  25  to  35c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  30  to  33c;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c, 
ducks,  34  to  38c ;  geese,  26  to  2Sc.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  40  to  50c; 
fowls,  29  to  34c;  chickens,  30  to  33c;  old 
roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks,  31  to  35c ; 
geese,  22  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Green¬ 
ing,  King,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Gravenstein, 
Baldwin,  Russett,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$2.85;  seconds,  $1.50  to  $2;  State  and 
Michigan,  130-lb.  sack,  $6.50  to  $6.75 ; 
Bermuda,  bbl.,  $17  to 


crate,  $5.25  to  $5.50; 


$18.50 ;  Cuban, 
sweets,  Jersey, 


hamper,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Strawberries, 
quiet,  southern,  qt.,  50  to  65c.  Cranber¬ 
ries,  steady;  Cape  Cod.  box,  $6  to  $6.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  lower ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $9.50;  marrow,  $S.25 
to  $8.50;  white  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8;  me¬ 
dium.  $5.75  to  $6;  pea,  $5.25  to  $5.50. 
Onions,  dull ;  home-grown,  bu..  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  Ebenezer,  bag,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  Span¬ 
ish,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  asparagus,  crate, 
$4.75  to  $6 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamp¬ 
er,  $9  to  $13;  beets,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  35c  ;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2;  Florida,  hamper,  $4  to  $5; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $1.25_to  $2 ;  celery,  Florida,  hamp¬ 
er,  $4  to  $5  ; ^cucumbers,  southern,  doz., 
$1.75  to  $2.25 ;  endive,  Louisiana,  bbl., 
$4  to  $4.50;  lettuce,  curly,  bskt.,  60  to 
SOc ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3.75  to  $5 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $3;  peas,  Florida,  hamper,  $5  to  $6; 
peppers,  Cuban,  crate,  $7.25  to  $7.75; 
pieplant,  southern,  box,  75c  to  $1 ;  rad¬ 
ish,  doz.,  25  to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.10 
to  $1.30 ;  tomatoes,  southern,  carrier, 
$6.75  to  $7.25;  turnips,  white  and  yel¬ 
low,  bu.,  50  to  90c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  white,  comb, 
10  to  22c;  dark,  11  to  14c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  active;  sugar,  lb..  25  to  35c;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.75  (old)  to  $°.50  (new). 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $20  to  $22 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to 
$21 ;  rye  straw.  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw  .$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $2S ;  middlings,  $28;  red-dog, 
$35;  cottonseed  meal,  $36.25;  oilmeal, 
$46;  hominy,  $2S.25 ;  gluten,  $36.15; 
oat  feed,  $3S.75.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

April  S,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  April :  Class  1,  $2.80  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.83  plus  differen¬ 
tials;  Class  2 B ,  $2.08 ;  Class  2C.  $2.03; 
Classes  3A,  3P»  and  3C,  $1.95. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$2.10;  Class  3A,  $2;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.40 14 @$0.41 


Extra,  92  score 

•  •  •  • 

.40 

Firsts,  88  to  91 

score 

.39  @ 

.39% 

Seconds.  84  to  S" 

f  score 

.37%  @ 

.38 

Lower  grades  . . 

.36  47 

.37 

Ladles  . 

.38 

Packing  stock  . .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.35  @ 

.36 

Centralized  . 

.10% 

Renovated  . 

..... 

GO 

.38% 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.43%  @ 

.44 

Extras . 

.  .  ,  .  , 

.42%  @ 

.43 

Firsts  . 

•  •  •  •  . 

.38%  @ 

.39 

Seconds  . 

.37%  @ 

.38 

Argentine  . 

.39  @ 

.39% 

Siberian  . 

CHEESE 

.39  %@ 

.40 

June  made,  flats,  fancy  .$0 

.27  (3$0.28 

Average  run . 

.26  @ 

.27 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy 

.... 

.21 

Average  run  .  .  . 

.20 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  whites. $0.37 


Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 
Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 


35  @ 


.3,3 

.35 

.32 

.27 


@ 

@ 

@ 


.38 

.36 

.34 

.32 

.40 

.36 

■33% 

.31 


Fowls 

Broilers 

Turkeys 


LIVE  POULTRY 


.$0.25  @$0.32 


.50@ 


.o5@ 

Ducks  . 30@ 

Geese  . 17@ 


.60 

.45 

.38 

.20 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fresh  killed  poultry  in  moderate  sup¬ 
ply.  A  few  nearby  broilers  have  sold  up 
to  75c  per  lb.  Some  broilers  packed  in 
ice  are  coming  from  California,  mainly 
selling  around  65c.  Most  of  the  poultry 
trade  is  now  from  frozen  stock  which 
sells  at  uniform  prices  week  after  week, 
as  it  is  put  on  the  market  only  as  fast  as 
it  will  be  absorbed  readily. 


Turkevs,  young . 

Old  . 

.  .  .35  @ 

.45 

Chickens,  best . 

. .  .454/1 

.47 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .  .26@ 

.35 

Broiler’s . 

.75 

Roosters  . 

.  .  ,->2@ 

.29 

Capons,  best  . . 

.  .  .54@ 

.56 

Lower  grades . . 

.45 

Ducks  . . 

.38 

Geese  . 

.32 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 

.80 

Dark,  per  doz . . 

, .  3.00@ 

4.00 

_  Culls  .  1.50@  2.50 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.00@  2.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.1S@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 14@  17 

£ul,s.  •  •  •  •  . . 10@  .12 

Lambs,  head .  7.00@14.00 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $1.50@$4.50 

Ben  Davis  .  1.50@  3.00 

Green  mg .  2.00®  7.00 

McIntosh  .  4.00@10.00 

•  •  •, .  2.00@  6.00 

Albemarle  .  6.0040  9  00 

Western,  box  .  L50@  4  25 

Cranberries,  %-bbI.  box - 17.00@20  00 

Pears.  Kieffer,  bbl .  1.0047  3.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 15@  65 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .16 

Grapes,  Belgian,  hothouse,  lb.  ,75@  80 

Argentine,  20-lb.  box .  1.50@  6.00 

Honeydew  melons, 

Argentine,  crate  of  6 . 2.5040  3  50 

Oranges,  Florida,  box  .  .3.0040  7.50 

California,  box  .  2.75@  6.25 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $3.5040$5.00 

Beets,  new.  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Broccoli,  la.,  bu . 75 @  1.50 

Cabbage,  new,  bu.  bskt .  1.50'@  •>  25 

Carrots,  new.  bn .  1.5040  2  50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.0040  150 

Celery,  knobs,  100  bchs . 10.004016.00 

Chicory,  bu .  1.50®  2.00 

Cucumbers,  Cuban,  bu .  3.004010.00 

Cauliflower,  doz .  1.5040  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  2.0040  5^50 

Kale,  bbl .  2.0040  2.50 

Horseradish,  bbl .  3.0040  6  50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.5040  3  50 

Luna  beans,  bu.  bskt .  4.0040  5.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.  bskt...  1.5040  3.25 
Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2.0040  6.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 1547) 

Onions.  100-lb.  bag .  1.2540  3  50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Parsnips,  bbl .  4.5040  5.50 

£eas<  .  2.5040  5.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50@  5.00 

Radishes,  bu.-bskt .  1.0040  3.50 

Rhubarb.  L.  I..  100  bchs...  8.00@10.00 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs .  1.00@  1.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.50@  2.50 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1.004/)  2  50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.50®  K00 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  1.50®  8.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  2.00@  4.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150-lb.  bag - $S.75@$9.00 

Maine.  150-lb.  bag .  8.25@  8.50 

Bulk.  ISO  lbs . 10.00(3)10.50 

Bermuda,  bbl . 8.00@16.50 

Florida,  bbl . 14.00@16.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  2.75@  4.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  running  poor;  practically  no  No. 

1  here. 

Hay,  No.  2,  Timothy . $25.00@27.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@23.00 

Clover  mixed  .  21.00®23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  20.00@21.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.87% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1  793/ 

No.  2  durum .  1.53% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . SS% 

No.  3  yellow . S5% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 51% 

No.  3  white . 50 1 t 

g*® . 97% 

Barley  . S3 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk.  Grade  A.  bottled,  qt . $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. . . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.48@  .50 

Cheese,  lb . 32@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45@  .50 

Gathered  . 35@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .50 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 384?  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 55 @  .65 

Potatoes,  lb . 06 @  .07 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 07®  .08 

Onions,  lb . 06@  .07 

Lettuce,  head . 104?  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 05 4?  .06 

Cauliflower,  head . 20@  .40 

Apples,  doz . 254?  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04@  .06 

Strawberries,  qt . 50@  .75 


Wool  Market 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are:  Fine 
strictly  combing,  47c;  fine  clothing,  40 
to  41c;  half  blood  strictly  combing,  46 
to  47c;  half  blood  clothing,  42;  three- 
eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  46  to  47; 
one-fourth  blood  strictly  combing,  45  to 
46c;  low  one-fourth  blood  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  42  to  43c ;  common  and  braid,  41c. 
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Sudan  Grass  and  New 
Apples 

I  noticed  that  you  requested  reports 
of  Sudan  grass.  We  have  grown  it 
more  or  less  since  1921.  It  seems  to  fill 
a  place  as  a  substitute  for  corn  when 
time  cannot  be  spared  to  cultivate.  1 
would  prefer  peas  and  oats  on  poor  soil 
or  ill  very  cold  wet  season,  but  give  it 
“corn  weather”  and  it  will  grow  two 
cuttings.  The  roots  are  very  tough,  so 
it  makes  the  sod  difficult  to  turn  in 
heavy  land,  where  it  seems  to  grow  best. 
Most  of  the  farmers  who  tried  it  around 
here  have  gone  back  to  corn. 

Last  Winter  was  cold  enough  to  test 
the  relative  hardiness  of  Cortland,  Ma- 
coun,  Melba,  Labo,  Golden  Delicious, 
Niobe,  Elmer,  Spiotta,  etc.,  as  compared 
with  McIntosh.  We  have  35  Cortland 
and  10  McIntosh  top-grafted  on  Hiber¬ 
nal  three  years  ago.  Of  these  two  Mc¬ 
Intosh  were  killed  and  three  crippled, 
and  three  Cortland  killed  and  seven 
crippled.  The  others  came  through  all 
right,  but  as  I  only  had  a  few  trees  of 
each  most  of  them  were  in  rather  pro¬ 
tected  situations.  The  Spy  seedlings 
Niobe,  Elmer  and  Spiotta  kill  back  on 
the  tips  somewhat.  Golden  Delicious 
seems  hardy  and  bore  in  three  years,  as 
did  Melba.  Melba  is  seemingly  the  most 
blight-resistant  variety  we  have.  I  have 
grafted  it  on  roots  on  which  McIntosh, 
Tollman,  etc.,  blighted  without  it  proving 
susceptible.  I  have  only  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  few  of  the  grafted  varie¬ 
ties  of  nut  trees  here.  Of  these  the 
Thomas  black  walnut  succeeds  better 
than  the  Stabler,  Ohio  and  Ten  Eyck, 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  superior  vigor. 
It  winter-kills  some — mostly  in  the 
crotches.  The  Aiken  butternut  is  the 
only  other  one  I  have  been  able  to  es¬ 
tablish  fully,  except  Dr.  Morris’s  Merry- 
brook  hazel,  which  promises  well.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Deming  or  the  Aiken  butternut 
will  prove  to  be  the  one  you  prophesied 
would  be  found  growing  on  hillside.  I 
located  a  fairly  good  cracking  one  in 
Maine.  feed  l.  asiiwortii. 


Plums  Do  Not  Bear 

I  have  a  plum  tree,  a  Burbank,  and 
for  two  Springs  has  blossomed  but  has 
borne  no  plums.  I  have  found  a  soft 
worm  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  but  I  have 
sprayed  two  oi*  three  times.  I  have  two 
other  trees  15  to  20  ft.  from  this  one, 
and  have  no  trouble  with  these.  C.  E.  H. 

Reading,  Mass. 

If  any  variety  bears  it  should  be  Bur¬ 
bank.  Bearing  is  one  of  its  virtues,  and 
why  it  does  not  bear  may  hardly  be 
guessed  at.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
worm  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
more  likely  that  cold  weather  or  Spring 
rains  and  frosts  were  responsible.  An¬ 
other  possibility  is  lack  of  vigor  of  the 
tree.  In  that  case  try  an  application  of 
.some  nitrogenous  fertilizer!  early  this 
Spring.  H.  B.  T. 


Plum  Questions 

1.  I  have  a  Lombard  plum  tree  just 
below  my  henyard  beside  a  Burbank. 
The  Burbank  fruits  are  perfect,  but  the 
Lombards  shrivel  up,  turn  dark  blue, 
with  a  green  solid  pulp  and  hang  to  the 
tree.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  plums 
will  not  be  injured  by  an  over  abundance 
of  hen  manure.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  and  remedy  for  my  trouble?  2. 
Are  the  Hansen  plums  desirable?  How 
do  they  compare  in  size  with  the  Japan 
plums  ?  E-  TI" 

Windham,  N.  H. 

1.  Plums  that  have  not  been  properly 
pollinated  are  frequently  immature  and 
undeveloped.  Again,  in  wet  places  dur¬ 
ing  cool,  moist  seasons  the  Lombard  is 
often  immature.  An  instance  called  to 
our  attention  a  year  ago  showed  the 
burro  wings  of  the  apple  maggot  or  rail¬ 
road  worm  to  be  responsible  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  condition  to  that  described  by  E. 
A.  II.  All  these  are  only  suggestions. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  diagnose  the 
trouble  without  being  on  the  ground. 

2.  The  Hansen  plums  are  desirable 
mainly  because  of  their  hardiness.  For 
the  riains  States  they  are  wonderful 
acquisitions.  Opata  and  Sapa  are  small 
in  size,  while  Waneta  is  large,  some 
specimens  running  to  2  in.  in  diameter. 
The  Japanese  plums  will  average  larger. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Make  Choice  Hay  the  John  Deere  Way 

Cure  It  Properly  in  the  Windrow  and  Save  the  Leaves 

Which  Contain  65%  of  the  Feeding  Value 

% 


The  hay  is  raked  as  soon  as  cut. 
Curved  teeth  work  against  heads. 
Foliage  is  turned  to  center  of  loose, 
fluffy  windrows,  placed  on  clean 
stubble. 

Stems  are  turned  out  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  foliage  parts  from  the  sun’s 
rays.  The  leaves  are  kept  active, 
drawing  water  from  stems — Na¬ 
ture’s  way. 

The  wind  circulates  through 
loose  windrows  and  absorbs  mois¬ 
ture. 

Good  hay  is  made  in  24  hours 
under  favorable  conditions. 

It’s  a  real  labor-saving  method. 


The  John  Deere  Way  of  Air-Curing  Hay  has  led 
many  a  hay  grower  out  of  the  “no-grade”  producing 
class  with  its  low  prices  and  established  him  as  a 
producer  of  high-quality  hay  that  sells  for  $5  to  $10 
more  per  ton. 

The  John  Deere  Way  is  the  quickest,  safest  and 
most  economical  method.  The  only  tool  needed  is 
the  John  Deere  Left-Hand  Side-Delivery  Rake  with 
Curved  Teeth  and  Inclined  Frame.  This  rake  with 
its  exclusive  features  handles  hay  so  that  the  max¬ 
imum  of  feeding  value  is  preserved. 


-Then  Use  This  Hay  Loader 


The  John  Deere  Single- Cylinder  Hay  Loader 
is  specially  adapted  for  loading  hay  from  wind¬ 
rows  made  by  the  John  Deere  Left-Hand,  Side- 
Delivery  Rake. 

This  loader  is  extremely  light  draft.  Easily 
operated  in  uneven  ground.  Has  few  parts. 
Rakes  clean.  Has  adjustable  carrier — handy 
when  starting  load  in  windy  weather.  All- 
steel  frame.  Hot-riveted  corner  plates.  Han¬ 
dles  hay  gently  from  ground  to  top  of  load. 
Leaves  do  not  shatter  and  fall  off. 


FREE!  Write  for  descriptive  literature.  Also  tell  us  what 
implements  you  plan  to  buy  and  we’ll  send  you  “Bookkeeping 
on  the  Farm.’’  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for 
Folder  HO-3  37. 


John  Deere 
Single  Cylinder 
Hay  Loader 
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Federal  Garden  Tractor  and  Powered 
Lawn  Mower 

Plows,  cultivates 
1,  2  or  3  rows, 
mows  the  lawn. 

Free 
Circular 


THE  i?  JiiGERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
2648  E.  79th  St:  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  and  Lawnmower 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen 
Suburbanites,  Estates,  Parka,  Cemetaries. 

Does  4  Men's  Work. 

Discs,  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Runs  Belt 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

3260  Como  Ave.  S.  E,,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Do  Your  Garden  Work 

This  Easier,  Quicker  Way 


“BEST  WEED  KILLER 
EVER  USED  ” 

Mulches  the  Soil  —  Cultivates 

A  boy  with  this  machine  can 
do  more  and  better  work,  than 
ten  men  with  hoes. 


Keep  Your  Garden  Free 

From  Weeds  — There’s  an  easy  way. 

It  saves  the  moisture-Makes  your  vegetables  GROW. 
BARKER  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a 
level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch — all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against  a  sta¬ 
tionary  underground  knife  —  like  a  lawnmower. 
Aerates  the  soil.  Cuts  runners.  Works  right  up  to 
plants.  Has  leafguards;  also  shovels  fordeeper  culti¬ 
vation.  Work  as  fast  as  you  can  walk— no  stooping1, 
tugging,  jerking.  Used  by  thousands  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  on  market  gardens  and  home  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens.  Five  sizes.  Inexpensive.  Write  today  for  FREE, 
illustrated  book  and  Special  Factory-to-User  Offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  70,  David  City,  Nebr. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  tlje  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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For  your  light  truck, 
use  Kelly  CusliionTires 

KELLY  Demountable  Cushion  tires  are  in¬ 
tended  to  replace  pneumatic  tires  on  Ford 
and  other  light  trucks  in  service  where  the  wear 
on  pneumatic  tires  is  excessive. 

Kelly  Cushions  are  practically  as  easy-riding  as 
pneumatics  and  while  theycost  a  little  more  they 
are  far  cheaper  in  the  end  because  they  will  stand 
up  under  heavier  loads,  are  not  subject  to 
puncture  and  will  last  two  or  three  times  as  long. 

They  come  in  sizes  to  fit  30x3^,  30x5  and 
33x5  rims. 

KELLY- SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  St.  New  York 

ITI7I IV  demountable  Tinrr 

nJLLLi  cushion  IIKlj 


Arc  You  raying  For  a  March  System 
—Without  Owning  One? 


Yoa  are  paying’  the  price  of  a  complete  MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 
once  a  year  as  long  as  you  continue  to  grow  without  it.  Sounds  absurd,  doesn’t  it?  But 
it’s  true!  You’re  paying  for  it  in  half  crops,  drought  and  frost  losses. 

A  MARCH  AUTOMATIC  SYSTEM  gives  you  positive  protection  from  loss  by  drought 
and  frost.  It  not  only  makes  your  crops  and  profits  certain  but,  increases  them 
50  to  100%. 

The  protection  it  gives  is  worth  many  times  its  small  cost.  The 
extra  profits  it  earns  pays  its  complete  cost  in  one  season.  It  means 
double  the  dollars  in  the  bank  from  then  on. 

Write  Today  For  Our  “Be  Convinced”  Booklet — It’s  FREE ! 

It  js  full  of  convincing  proofs  of  the  big  profits  to  be  made  with 
a  MARCH  SYSTEM.  It  also  illustrates  the  many  exclusive  patented 
features  found  only  in  the  MARCH  SYSTEM. 

Make  a  rough  sketch,  with  dimensions,  of'  your  gardens  or 
greenhouses,  and  our  Engineering  Department  will  plan  an  efficient 
and  economical  installation  for  you.  All  without  cost  or  obligation. 
As  you’re  paying  the  price,  might,  as  well  own  one! 

MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

333  VV.  Westerp  Avenue  Muskegon,  Michigan 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  in  three'parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 

Bound  in  Cloth 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

.  Price  $1.00 
West  30th  Street,"1  f  New  York 


A  Railroad  Engineer’s  Farm  and  Home 


Part  I 

Tiie  Old  Home. — Our  little  place  of 
4%  acres  situated  on  the  main  highway 
between  Cleveland  and  Ashtabula  was 
for  50  years  the  home  of  my  husband’s 
parents.  They  were  able  to  make  a  com¬ 
fortable  living  by  raising  small  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Both  lived  to  toe  over  80 


The  Barn  Across  the  Road 

years  old.  When  my  husband,  an 
engineer  on  the  road,  became  tired  of 
boarding-house  hash  and  lunch-counter 
fare  he  would  hike  for  home,  where  on 
the  hottest  Summer  days  the  house, 
shaded  by  magnificent  maple  trees,  was 
cool  and  comfortable.  On  bitter  cold 
days  of  Winter  the  fire  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  wood  stove  sent  out  an  abundance 
of  warmth  and  cheer.  Mother  Rush’s 
cupboard,  unlike  the  proverbial  Mother 
Hubbard’s  was  always  filled  with  good 
homemade  bread,  thick  juicy  pies  in  sea¬ 
son,  and  never-to-be-forgotten  large 
round  cookies  with  a  raisin  in  the 
center.  Riding  through  the  country  for 


during  the  season.  We  consider  this  verv 
reasonable  for  the  quality  and  amount 
of  work  done  and,  in  our  case,  it  is 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  than  keep¬ 
ing  a  horse.  All  the  rest  of  the  work  is 
done  by  hand  tools,  which  consist  of  a 
small  cultivator,  designed  by  an  old  mar¬ 
ket  gardener,  bright  well-sharpened  hoes 
rakes,  pruning  shears,  lime  sifter  and 
small  sprayer.  Also  an  Italian  grape  hoe 
shaped  like  an  adze  with  an  8  in.  blade 
and  crooked  handle.  This  is  the  best 
tool  for  digging  out  a  fence  row.  These 
are  all  kept  under  cover  and  within 
easy  reach. 

Intensive  Gardening. — -We  have  3 y2 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  on  it  we 
raise  a  large  variety  of  fruit,  vegetables 
and  flowers.  We  utilize  all  we  can  our¬ 
selves,  on  the  table  and  for  canning,  and 
sell  the  surplus.  We  specialize  on  aspar¬ 
agus,  grapes  aund  melons  and  try  to 
excel  in  producing  a  high-grade  article. 
We  also  plan  to  set  out  something  new 
each  year.  Three  years  ago  we  set  out 
1,000  plants  of  Martha  Washington  as¬ 
paragus.  We  dug  a  trench  8  in.  wide 
and  oue  ft.  deep,  put  in  a  thich  layer  of 
manure,  covered  it  with  a  couple  of 
inches  of  dirt  set  plants  in  and  covered 
level.  We  did  not  allow  a  weed  to  grow 
in  it  that  season.  The  second  year  we 
sold  enough  to  pay  for  the  roots  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  is  put  in  nice  large  even  bun¬ 
ches,  held  together  with  two  rubber  bands, 
and  always  set  out  for  sale  in  a  pan  of 
cool  fresh  water.  As  asparagus  com¬ 
mences  to  lose  its  flavor  quickly  after  it 
is  cut  we  try  to  cut  each  day  only  what 
we  think  we  can  dispose  of.  Most  of  the 
time  we  could  not  supply  the  demand. 

Small  Fruit. — We  have  one  acre  of 
grapes  including  some  of  five  varieties ; 
Worden,  Concord,  Agawam,  Niagara,  and 
Delaware.  We  found  the  best  way  to  sell 
them  was  in  314  lb.  baskets.  We  packed 
them  to  look  as  attractive  as  possible 


The  Steady  Cultivator  Horse 


so  many  years  and  observing  how  many 
of  the  once  beautiful  and  fertile  farms 
had  been  left  to  go  to  destruction, 
while  the  younger  generation  were  work¬ 
ing  in  the  cities,  my  husband  resolved 
to  build  up  and  beautify  the  old  home. 
He  has  succeeded  even  beyond  his  anti¬ 
cipations  and  iu  that  success  we  have 
found  much  happiness. 

■Soil  Fertility. — The  first  thing  to 
consider  in  having  a  beautiful  and  pro¬ 
fitable  garden  is  the  soil.  Did  you  ever 
hold  in  your  hand  some  garden  earth 
and  think  of  the  marvelous  possibilities 
that  lie  therein?  Given  proper  fertiliza¬ 
tion  and  care  it  will  produce  anything. 
The  best  fertilizer  is  statol-  manure, 
where  it  can  be  procured.  We  have 
found  sheep  manure  as  good  a  substitute 
as  any.  Use  a  plenty;  don’t  “spare  the 
fertilizer  and  spoil  the  garden”.  No 
matter  what  the  nature  of  the  ground 
is  give  it  plenty  of  lime. 

Good  Drainage. — It  is  essential  that 
the  land  be  well  tiled.  There  was  one 
spot  almost  in  the  center  of  our  ga.rden 
where  the  water  would  stand  at  times 
during  rainy  spells.  It  was  impossible 
to  raise  anything  on  it.  We  put  in  tile 
in  a  Y  shape  and  drained  it  into  the 
larger  tile.  The  expense  was  small  in 
comparison  with  the  result  obtained.  Now 
this  patch  of  ground  comes  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  the  rest  of  the  garden. 
The  tile  not  only  carries  off  all  excess 
water,  but  during  continued  dry  spells 
keeps  the  ground  loose  by  allowing  the 
air  to  circulate  around  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  It  is  astonishing  low  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  soil  there  are  on  a  few  acres. 
We  have  found  by  experimenting  just 
what  sorts  of  vegetables  or  fruits  thrive 
best  in  certain  places. 

Tillage. — We  hire  our  plowing  done 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring  by  an 
expert  farmer  of  the  old  school ;  he  plows 
deep  and  straight.  He  also  cultivates 
the  garden  thoroughly  about  four  or  five 
times  during  the  season.  We  pay  him 
$1  an  hour,  which  amounts  to  about  $50 


with  the  several  varieties.  Some  people 
prefer  all  blue,  some  all  red  and  some 
mixed.  'We  try  to  be  prepared  to  satisfy 
all  tastes.  We  have  two  rows  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries  about  150  ft.  long-  bearing  now. 
We  sold  last  year  over  100  quarts  at  not 
less  than  40  cents  per  qt.,  some  at  45 


The  Youngster 

cents.  We  had  our  boxes  well  rounded 
up  and  they  sold  readily. 

MRS.  I.  W.  RUSH. 
(To  Be  Continued) 


“Is  that  a  genuine  antique?”  “Yes,” 
replied  the  dealer.  “I  hy,  here’s  a  mark 
that  indicates  it  was  made  only  20  years 
ago.”  “We  are  living  in  a  very  rapid 
age,  madam.  It  doesn’t  take  nearly  as 
long  to  make  an  antique  as  it  used  to.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 


The  white  patch 
that  never  fails. 

Sticks  instantly  without  fire. 
Becomes  self-vulcanized 
(fused)  by  tire  heat  from 
driving.  BEST  FOR  BAL* 
LOON  TUBES,  truck  and 
all  tubes,  because  e-lastic. 
Stretches  with  tire,  can’t 
tear  out.  50c — Worth  it. 

Las-Stik  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


EDWARDS 

■METAL 

■roofs 


Greatest  Va/ues~Lowest  Prices 1 

Forty  thousand  home  owners  have  answered  our 
advertisements.  Ten  thousand  have  accepted 
our  money-saving  offer  on  “REO”  Cluster  Shin¬ 
gles,  V-Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings,  Sidings,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof 
Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easy 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Out’ast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  quality, 
lasting  satisfaction.  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  ITS  or  for 
Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

423-473  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


Paragon  Sprayers 


do  not  clog 

Are  so  satisfactory 
in  operation,  so  easy 
to  pump  and  so  mod- 
eratein  pricethattliey 
make  spraying  a  joy 
insteadof  adrudgery. 

There  is  no  other 
like  a  PARAGON 

A  sk  your  dealer  to  show 
them  to  you.  If  he  does 
not  carry  them  write  for 
descriptive  Catalogue. 


F.  H.  R.  CRAWFORD  CO. 

50  Church  Street  New  Fork  City 


Wf  I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
SE[[\  all  freight  PAID 


CORRUGATED  — PLAIN- V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


llus  CONCRETE  PIKER. 

direct  from  factory.  A  quality 
mixerat  low  mailorder  prices. 
Turns  outs  wheelbarrowful 
of  conorete  a  minute. 

Write  for  free  catalog  showing 
mixers,  blook  molds,  garden 
tools,  eto. 

GILSON  BROTHERS  CO., 
Bax  600  Frcdcnia,  Wi*. 


American  Fruits 


Rural  New-Yorker 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

333W.30th  St.,N.Y. 
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Your  house 
needs  paint  now 


The  Dutch  Boy  trademark  is 
on  every  keg  of  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead.  It  guarantees 
your  getting  l  ead  t>aint  of  the 
highest  quality.  In  addition 
to  white-lead,  there  are  also 
made  under  this  trademark: 
flatting  oil  for  use  with  white- 
lead  in  decorating  interiors; 
also  red-lead,  solder,  and 
babbitt  metals. 


THE  MAILBAG 


Controlling  Narrow  -  leaved 
Plantain 

Is  the  narrow-leaved  plantain  a  per¬ 
ennial  plant?  It  is  in  my  lawn.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  any  way  to  eradicate  it? 

Wellesley,  Mass.  c.  d.  d. 

Na  rrow-leaved  plantain  is  a  perennial, 
propagated  by  seeds.  In  a  lawn  it  may 
be  eradicated  by  deep  cutting  with  a 
spud  or  by  piercing  each  plant  to  tire 
root  with  a  skewer,  and  pouring  a  small 
quantity  of  carbolic  acid  into  the  crown. 

Questions  About  Jesse 
James 

Will  you  state  what  has  become  of  the 
widow  of  Jesse  James?  Did  he  leave 
her  any  wealth?  Where  was  their  native 
home?  What  become  of  the  man  who 
killed  Jesse  James?  What  was  the  re¬ 
ward  he  got?  Did  Jesse  or  his  men 
kill  anyone?  Hew  much  money  did  lie 
approximately  get?  Is  Jesse’s  widow 
living  and  where  are  the  children?  Did 
they  make  good  law-abiding  citizens? 
There  seems  to  be  quite  a  diversity  of 
opinions  as  to  the  above  parties.  There 
is  a  song  going  over  the  grap'hophones 
which  has  awakened  some  curiosity  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  end  of  these  parties. 

Luray,  Va.  d.  w.  h. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  we  must 
pa'ss  on  to  our  readers.  We  have  read 
several  lives  of  Jesse  James.  He  sunny 
led  a  strenuous  life  and  he  had  a  family. 
We  do  not  know  what  became  of  them. 
As  a  study  in  biology  we  should  like  to 
find  out.  As  The  R.  N.-Y.  goes  every¬ 
where  and  to  all  sorts  of  people  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  relatives  of  Jesse 
James  may  read  this  and  supply  the  in¬ 
formation.  They  all  come  together  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  family 


Cabbage  Club-root 

A  remedy  is  asked  for  club-root  on 
cabbage.  I  will  tell  you  how  we  treated 
this  trouble.  When  we  set  the  plants  we 
punched  a  hole  in  the  ground  about  6  in. 
deep,  put  into  the  holes  a  tablespoon  of 
salt,  iand  packed  the  soil  about  the 
plant.  Where  the  soil  is  infected  I  have 
used  salt,  about  one  quart  to  a  rod 
square,  and  after  this  treatment  we  were 
not  troubled  with  elub-root  on  cabbage. 
Another  thing  I  learned  of;  a  lady  dis¬ 
covered  in  her  greenhouses  that  worms 
would  come  up  out  of  the  soil  and  de¬ 
stroy  her  flowers.  To  head  them  off  she 
tried  spirits  of  turpentine  applied  to 
the  soil  around  the  plant.  That  settled 
the  worms.  si.  E. 

'  Warren,  Ohio. 


The  Best  Country  Season 

I  have  read  article  by  the  Hope  Farm 
man  continued  in  two  papers,  and  all 
through  them  he  intimates  that  the  city 
is  not  .so  good  a  place  to  live  as  the  coun¬ 
try.  Now  I  wonder  if  he  doesn’t  know 
that  such  talk  is  hopelessly  out  of  sea¬ 
son?  This  is  the  season  when  we  are 
told  how  much  better  off  city  children 
are  than  country  children,  morally, 
financially,  and  physically.  I  just  thought 
I  would  set  the  Hope  Farm  man  right 
on  it,  the  season  for  the  talk  that  coun¬ 
try  is  better  than  city  is  next  June  and 
July,  when  wie  are  rushed  with  gardens, 
chickens  and  extra  help  for  haying,  and 
are  asked  to  take  a  few  thousand  city 
children  onto  farms  and  board  and  take 
care  of  them  for  two  weeks  with  no  pay, 
when  perhaps  we  would  like  to  do  a  lit¬ 
tle  going  ourselves  after  being  shut  in 
for  six  months  by  poor  roads,  o.  b.  a. 

Vermont. 


Keeping1  Smoked  Beef 

Can  some  one  tell  me  how  to  care  for 
beef  after  we  have  pickled  and  smoked 
it?  1  have  thought  of  canning  it  in  glass 
jars,  but  this  would  entail  a  lot  of  work. 

Port  Matilda,  Pa.  z.  e. 


Steam  for  Boiling  Syrup 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  who 
are  now  using  or  have  used  steam  for 
boiling  maple  sap,  as  to  system  used, 
measure  of  success,  etc.  I  am  now  hang¬ 
ing  about  1,000  buckets  and  expect 
to  increase  around  1,400  next  Spring. 

New  York.  M.  h.  demmon. 


Capturing  Young  Wood¬ 
chucks 

When  could  I  dig  out  the  holes  to  get 
young  woodchucks  to  tame?  I  have  tried 
every  year  to  catch  them  in  traps,  hut 
those  that  I  did  catch  were  so  large  that 
they  would  bite  and  jump  around  a  lot. 

Vermilion,  Ohio.  c.  s. 


“Do  you  think  you  can  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  agriculture?”  “Yes,”  answered 
Farm  Corntossel.  “By  bangin’  on  till 
suburban  development  comes  our  way, 
mebbe  I'll  git  to  be  a  realtor.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 


IF  the  paint  film  has  worn  down 
thin,  or  if  the  paint  film  has 
broken,  decay  and  deterioration 
threaten  your  house  and  other  farm 
buildings,  and  they  need  painting, 
NOW!  They  need  a  covering  of 
an  all-lead  paint  made  of  Dutch 
Boy  white-lead  and  pure  linseed 
oil.  This  lead  paint  covers  farm 
buildings  with  a  moisture-proof 
film  that  is  tough  and  elastic,  and 
will  not  crack  or  scale. 

If  your  farm  buildings  look  old 
and  worn,  if  they  have  begun  to 
drop  in  value — they  need  Dutch 
Boy  white-lead  paint,  NOW!  A 
covering  of  Dutch  Boy  white-lead 
paint  makes  any  farm  building 
better-looking,  more  valuable  to 
all  who  see  it. 

Dutch  Boy  white-lead  paint  is 
economical,  reasonable  in  price. 
The  economy  of  this  paint  lies  in 


its  durability,  which  saves  the  cost 
of  many  repairs  and  frequent  re¬ 
paintings. 

Write  for  new  paint  booklet 

“Decorating  the  Home”  is  a  new 
free  booklet,  illustrated  in  color, 
which  suggests  decorative  treat¬ 
ments  for  exteriors  and  interiors. 
It  will  be  sent  you,  along  with  a 
booklet  that  gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  painting  wood,  plaster, 
metal  and  masonry  about  the  farm, 
if  you  will  write  our  nearest  branch 
for  Booklets  F. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston,  131  State  Street; 
Buffalo,  li6  Oak  Street;  Chicago,  900  West  18th 
Street;  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Avenue;  Cleve¬ 
land,  820  West  Superior  Avenue;  St.  Louis,  722 
Chestnut  Street;  San  Francisco,  485  California 
Street;  Pittsburgh,  National  i-ead  St  Oil  Co.of  Pa., 
316  Fourth  Avenue;  Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis 
St  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  Street. 


Dutch  Boy  White- Lead 

Makes  an  all-lead,  paint 


“Scoot,  for  the  v# 
love  o’  Mike!” 


is  the  wail  of  the  crows  when  once 
they  light  on  a  corn-field  where  the 
seed-corn  has  been  coated  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent.  One  taste  i3 
enough.  And  every  crow,  every 
squirrel,  every  mole,  every  gopher, 
every  pest  of  any  kind,  keeps  off  that 
field.  It  doesn't  kill  them,  for  it  isn’t 


poisonous,  but  it’s  worse  than 
any  other  “white  mule”  in  all 
crow-dom.  And  your  crow  worries 
are  over.  You  won’t  have  to  re¬ 

plant  hill  after  hill.  Much  of  your 
valuable  time  is  saved,  besides  all  the 
extra  cost  of  seed-corn  to  replant 
with.  And  for  every  $1.00  you  spend 
for 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


you  will  reap  from  SO  to  40  more 
bushels  of  corn  at  harvest  time.  It’s 
easy  to  use — simply  mix  it  with  your 
seed-corn.  You  don’t  have  to  wait 
for  it  even  to  dry.  And  it  never 
clogs  the  planter.  If  you  have  any 
doubts  as  to  what  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  will  do  for  you,  ask  us  to 
send  you  copies  of  hundreds  of  letters 


we  have  received  and  every  one  of 
these  testimonials  unsolicited.  Large 
can.  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn 
(8  to  10  acres), .$1.50.  Half  size  can, 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  “Money  Back”  guar¬ 
antee.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae 
Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


(Best  it , 
maria,  txat/ 
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Seed  coated  with.  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent 
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Fires  every  shot  instantly,  safely,  surely 


Eyeready  Coin  m- 
bia  Hot  Shot  Bat¬ 
teries  contain  4,  5 
or  6  cells  in  a  neat, 
water-proof  steel 
case.  It  is  not  a 
"Hot  Shot”  unless 
it  is  an  Eyeready 
Columbia 


Popular 

uses 

include— 

firing  blasts 
gas  engine 
ignition 
starting  Fords 
tractor  ignition 
lighting  tents  and 
outbuildings 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor  boat 
ignition 
heat  regulators 
ringing  burglar 
alarms 
protecting 
bank  vaults 
telephone  and 
telegraph 
electric  clocks 
calling  Pullman 
porters 
running  toys 


FOR  blasting  stumps,  rocks,  ditches,  wherever 
powder  or  high  explosive  is  used,  Eveready  Colum¬ 
bia  Dry  Batteries  are  instant  in  action,  sure  and  safe. 
Professional  blasters  use  them  constantly.  They 
banish  the  uncertainties  and  danger  of  slow-burn¬ 
ing  fuses  that  sometimes  tempt  you  to  investigate 
just  as  the  blast  goes  off.  Electrical  firing  with 
Eveready  Columbia  Dry  Batteries  is  the  quickest, 
surest  way.  When  the  blasting  is  done,  these'  bat¬ 
teries  are  still  good  for  weeks  of  work  about  the 
farm,  starting  Fords,  running  gasoline  engines, 
a  hundred-and-one  tasks.  There  is  an  Eveready 
Columbia  dealer  nearby. 


EVEffiAB' 

COIUmWA. 

-JswrrartL 

&RT'  Ctik 
’AOto.'lGNITlO* 


1  %  volts. 
Fahnestock 
spring  clip 
binding 
posts  on  the 
Eveready 
Columbia 
Ignitor  at 
no  extracost 


eVEREADy 

COLUMBIA 

Diy  Batteries 

-they  last  longer 


Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC. 
New  York  San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


USE 

“ BLACK  LEAF  40” 

It  gives  you  _ 

Extra  Insurance 
Against  Aphis 

Take  advantage  of  this  2 -fold  control.  When  you  spray 
with  “Black  Leaf  40“  you  kill  Aphis,  Thrips,  Leaf  Hopper, 

Psylla,  Apple  Red-Bug,  etc.,  not  only  by  direct  contact  (or 
hitting)  but  also  because  of  the  “gassing”  effects  of  the  volatile 
Nicotine  fumes  which  arise  through  the  trees.  Likewise,  when  you 
dust  with  Nicotine  Dust,  insects  are  killed  by  actual  contact  of  the 
dust  with  their  bodies  and  also  by  the  powerful  nicotine  gas. 


Tobacco  By-Products  Chemical  Corp,9  Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE,  KV. 


Black  Leaf 40 

40%  Nicotine 


Kills' 
.  Aphi 


ASK  YOUR 
EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


"When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Things  To  Think  About 


The  Massachusetts  Farm 
Bureau 

One  of  our  members  has  just  sent  us 
an  article  in  criticism  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  and  asked  that  we  reply  to  it 
and  to  similar  articles  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  your  paper.  Let  me  say  that 
as  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned  the 
Farm  Bureau  stands  on  its  own  feet,  is 
supported  entirely  by  dues  from  its  mem¬ 
bers,  with  no  aid  from  taxation..  We  co¬ 
operate  heartily  with  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice,  but  have  no  direct  connection  with  it. 

Our  organization  is  to  all  practical 
purposes  a  “farmers’  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce.”  I  want  to  make  this  clear,  be¬ 
cause  it  disposes  of  a  number  of  mis¬ 
conceptions  that  may  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  your  readers  from  your  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  in  general. 
We  believe  that  the  Massachusetts  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  been  proven  a 
worth-while  organization  which  merits  the 
support  of  its  members  and  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests. 

HOWARD  S.  RUSSELL. 


A  Billboard  Battle 

I  have  recently  purchased  a  farm,  on 
one  of  the  barns  of  which  was  a  large 
billbard.  No  contract  for  this  billboard 
was  given  me  nor  mentioned  when  I  pur¬ 
chased  the  place.  I  wrote  the  advertis¬ 
ing  company  requesting  them  to  remove 
it,  and  a  man  came  to  see  me  about  it, 
trying  in  every  way  to  persuade  me  to 
allow  him  to  keep  it  there,  but.  I  do  not 
care  to  have  my  buildings  decorated  that 
way  and  quietly  but  firmly  refused.  After 
a  month  of  delay  I  wrote  again.  This 
time  he  showed  me  a  contract  (or  what 
purported  to  be  a  contract)  signed  by  the 
man  who  sold  me  the  place.  I  told  him 
in  that  case  he  would  have  to  see  him 
and  straighten  it  out  with  him,  but  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned  I  did  not  want 
it  on  my  barn.  After  a  while  he  removed 
the  sign,  but  said  to  me.  “When  you  see 
how  it  is  going  to  look  you  will  wish 
you  had  left  it  where  it  is.”  I  thought 
lie  meant  my  barn  would  look  so  bare 
without  his  sign. 

Now,  along  the  southern  boundary  of 
my  place,  next  to  the  main  highway,  but 
not  on  my  property,  were  two  more  big 
billboards,  back  to  back,  so  that  one  faces 
my  house  and  one  down  the  street.  In¬ 
cidentally  these  completely  cut  off  my 
view  down  the  street.  When  they  re¬ 
moved  the  billboard  from  my  barn  they 
placed  it  beside  one  of  those  on  the 
boundary,  with  its  back  to  my  house.  I 
wish  to  place  a  screen  of  vines  to  cover 
these  unsightly  structures  from  my  view7. 
If  in  putting  up  this  screen  it  stands  in 
front  of  their  sign  so  it  cannot  be  seen 
form  the  street  and  so  renders  it  useless 
for  advertising  purposes,  am  I  liable  for 
damages?  Have  I  no  right  to  protect 
myself  from  those  blots  on  the  landscape? 

I  may  say  that  the  sign  is  so  close  to 
my  line  that  they  have  to  stand  on  my 
property  in  order  comfortably  to  wield 
their  long-handled  brushes.  Whether 
they  have  done  it  or  not  I  do  not  know 
but  just  along  their  sign  my  fence  is 
down,  the  posts  lying  there  on  the 
ground,  the  wire  torn  from  them.  We 
can,  of  course,  prevent  them  standing  on 
our  property  after  our  fence  is  put  up 
properly  once  more,  and  it  wTill  make 
putting  on  the  pictures  quite  uncomfort¬ 
able.  But  can  they  prevent  me  from 
putting  up  a  screen  that  hides  the  bill¬ 
boards  from  my  sight?  MRS.  G.  P.  II. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  know  of  any  ease 
exactly  like  this.  This  owner  was  wise 
in  having  the  billboard  removed  from  the 
barn,  and  she  is  justified  in  planting  the 
screen  on  her  own  land  so  as  to  hide  the 
sign.  If  more  farm  owners  would  act 
in  this  way  the  countryside  would  be  far 
better  looking. 


New  England  Thrift  and 
Character 

The  recent  stories  about  the  burial  of 
Col.  .John  C.  Coolidge  have  generally  in¬ 
terested  the  American  public.  The  pic¬ 
tures  show  great  snowdrifts — the  burial 
ground  piled  high  with  drifts  and  mourn¬ 
ers  making  their  way  through  deep  snow. 
South  of  New  England  the  ground  is 
bare,  and  most  people  look  at  these  snow- 
covered  scenes  with  wonder  that  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  endure  life  in  these 
snowy  wastes.  The  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  speaks  of  the  terrible  Winter 
climate  of  upper  New  England  and  the 
vigor  and  thrift  of  the  people  who  live 
there.  Very  plainly  and  properly  it  puts 
the  case : 

Yet,  despite  handicaps  of  snow  and 
cold  and  rocky  farms,  the  traveler  in  New 
Hampshire  in  the  Summer  season  sees 
everywhere  the  signs  of  prosperity.  The 


villages  all  along  show  neat,  substantial 
homes,  well  painted,  fences  in  good  order, 
clean  roads,  and  general  absence  of  trash 
and  cheap  shacks  such  as  are  on  display 
through  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  where 
nature  is  kinder,  and  a  comfortable  livinv 
obviously  easier  to  obtain,  either  m 
towns  or  country,  than  in  rocky,  thin- 
soiled  New  England. 

Why  is  it  that  success  shows  -so  plain¬ 
ly  m  the  less  favored  section?  There  is 
but  one  answer :  Economy,  saving  and 
thrift  prevail  there.  New  generations 
do  not  squander  what  dying  generations 
eave  them.  Families  live  there  who 
have  come  into  their  sixth  generation. 
In  the  little  town  of  Putney,  some  twen¬ 
ty  miles  north  ol  Brattleboro,  there  were 
a  few  years  ago  bank  deposits  four  times 
as  great  as  those  in  two  towns  with  ten 
times  Putney’s  population,  which  lie  in 
rich  and  fertile  soil  in  a  midwestern 
8tate.  These  deposits,  in  many  instances 
represent  family  savings  through  four 
generations.  New  England  saving  has 
earned  its  reputation,  and  continues  in 
spite  of  natural  disadvantages  unknown 
where  the  Winters  are  milder  and  short¬ 
er.  Character  breeds  thrift  and  thrift 
strengthens  character. 

The  sturdy  New  England  families 
lrom_  Maine  to  Connecticut,  save  their 
pennies.  Their  children  are  not  taught 
to  be.  extravagant.  In  one  town  we 
know  in  the  midwest,  families  spend  more 
tor  picture  shows  in  a  Winter  week 
than  some  Vermont  families  spend  for 
the  necessities  of.  life  in  the  same  per¬ 
iod.  And  the  midwestern  families  live 
m  rented  houses  while  those  in  Vermont 
own  the  soil  on  which  they  dwell.  Waste 
is  a  potent  cause  of  poverty— waste  and 
the  gratification  of  every  whim,  both  by 
adults  and  children.  But  waste  is  just 
about  eliminated  in  northern  New  Eng¬ 
land.  .  There  is  no  room  for  it  there,  and 
that  is  wliy  Colonel  Coolidge  inherited 
his  Plymouth  homestead  and  Calvin 
Coolidge  now  inherits  it  in  turn.  In  the 
nch,  fertile  northwest  territory  too 
many  generations  inherit  and  cultivate 
desire  to  gratify,  rather  than  strength 
in  self-denial,  and  therein  lies  the  great 
difference  between  New  England  char¬ 
acter  and  that  of  many  other  sections  of 
the  United  States. 


Prune  Blossom  Parade  in 
Washington 

Prune  orchards  were  in  full  bloom, 
March  28,  all  over  Western  and  South¬ 
western  Washington.  We  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  most  pleasant  motor  trip 
up  to  Vancouver,  Washington.  Today 
is  Prune  Blossom  Day  in  Clark  County, 
and  an  invitation  was  extended  to  all 
lovers  of  nature  by  the  Prunarians  of 
that  city  and  county  to  participate  in 
the  Prune  Blossom  Day  parade.  It  was 
a  perfect  day,  indeed  it  was  a  typical 
Summer  day,  and  there  were  thousands  of 
cars  from  all  over  the  country.  It  was 
a  most  beautiful  sight ;  thousands  of 
acres  of  prune  trees,  pears,  cherry  and 
other  fruit  trees  in  full  bloom.  It  was 
estimated  that  there  were  more  than  30,- 
000  visitors  to  those  famous  prune  or¬ 
chards  today  in  Clark  County.  Three 
roads,  were  mapped  Ly  the  Prunarian 
Association,  so  that  the  routes  would 
not  become  too  congested.  Fruit 
Valley,  the  great  prune  center,  was  the 
scene  of  thousands  of  visitors.  Our  trip 
lay  up  oyer  the  wonderful  scenic  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  Highway.  Points  of  in¬ 
terest  on  this  run  are  a  splendid  view 
of  stately  old  Mt.  Hood,  Mt.  St.  Helens 
and  a  few  more  distant  snow  mountains, 
Farquhar  Lake,  Trout  Haven  Lodge  fish 
farm,  Battleground  Lake  and  whirling, 
leaping  trout  streams.  We  returned  via 
the  Pacific  Highway  on  the  Washington 
side  of  the  rivei\  mrs.  J.  w.  R, 

Rainier,  Ore. 


A  New  Deafness  Treatment 

I  read  recently  of  people  with  de¬ 
fective  hearing  going  to  great  heights 
in  aeroplanes  and  dropping  suddenly 
several  thousand  feet  in  order  to  give  a 
sudden  and  great  variation  in  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  their  hearing,  and  according  to 
one  newspaper  account,  a  single  cure  is 
reported ;  also,  a  second  failure.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  anything  in  this  theory;  but 
it  could  be  easily  tried  without  the  use 
of  an  aeroplane,  by  having  one’s  head 
placed,  in  an  airtight  container  with  a 
breathing  tube  for  the  mouth  and  with  a 
sudden  use  of  an  air  pump,  alternated 
with  plus  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
if  necessary,  even  greater  changes  of 
pressure  might  be  as  suddenly  and  as 
effectively  obtained.  h,  m.  s. 

We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  trying  such  a 
“cure.”  Where  there  is  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure  there  might  be  danger  in  sueli  a 
sudden  variation  of  air  pressure.  Some 
unfortunates  try  everything  suggested  in 
the  way  of  a  cure.  We  think  it  wiser 
to  strive  to  gain  a  form  of  philosophy 
and  be  reasonably  content. 
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ROWER'S 


VSH  BRAS^ 

Reflex 
Slicker 

is  the  wet  weaker 
service  uniform 
for  the  regular  men 
who  make  every 
day  count? 


A.J. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


BOLENS 


Garden 

Tractor 


Does  Seeding, 

Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it 
needs  is  a  guiding 
hand.  Gasoline 
power  does  the 

work.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are 
instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  in- 
dispensible  features,  pat¬ 
ented  arched  axle,  tool 
control,  power  turn  etc. 
A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it 
with  delight.  Write 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  503  PARK  ST..  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


p  —  Nsw  Improved 

Martin  Farm  Ditcher  and  Field 
Terraeer.  Turns  water-soaked  and 


100  men.  Open  Drainage,  tiling  .Irrigation, 
terracing,  road  grading.  Low  prices  liberal 
terms.  Send  for  free  book.  . 

Owensboro  Ditcher  *  Grader  Co..  Inc..' 
Box  3034  Owensboro,  Ky. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARMS  ,  California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  .year.  Where?  In  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia — just  the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  few 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  living  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  organization’ 
are  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  a 
climate  you  will  like — an  enjoyable  twelve  months’ 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere,  Nearby 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts,  Let  me  mail  you 
our  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent. 

Santa  Fe  Ry.,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

ON  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RY. 

W  rite  for  free  booklet  about  fertile  Virginia 
farms  with  improvements.  Delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  Livestock,  trucking,  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Fast  transportation  atreasonable  rates 
to  nearby  markets.  Schools  and  churches 
excellent — good  roads  and  taxes  low. 

K.  T.  CRAWLEY,  Land  Agent, 

ROOM  IS*  CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RY.,  RICHMOND,  VAS 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
G  ardeners,  Suburbanites;  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

New  Improved  1926  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors 
and  Power  Cultivators! 

They  plow,  harrow,  cultivate,  etc. 

/fTs  Also  do  belt  work. 
f  Built  in  2  sizes.  riTffln  Prices  $185 
For  full  informa-  pjjaUgyl  anJ 
tion,  write  the 
NEW  BEEMAN  < 

Tractor  Co. 

3807  Fifth  St.N.B. 

Minueapolis.Miim. 


KANT-KICK  FORD  HAND  STARTER  SWITCH 

AND  THEFT  ALARM.  Feet  free  for  brakes.  Installed 
quickly.  Big  seller  to  ALL  Ford  owners.  Territory  going 
fast.  Sample,  $2.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

RAPP  &  CHENEY  439F— I.  W.  Heilman  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 

: — — — 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Horseradish?  Killing  Quack 

Grass 

1.  What  causes  horseradish  to  grow 
mess  of  side  roots  with  a  small  main 
root?  I  planted  two  rows  across  an  acre 
patch,  using  both  long  and  short  sets, 
from  3  to  7  in.,  soil  a  river  bottom  silt, 
fertilized  with  a  heavy  mat  of  stable 
manure — and  at  rate  of  1,400  lbs.  per 
acre  of  5—9 — 10  fertilizer,  a  mixture  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate  and  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash.  Other  crops,  such  as 
mangels,  cabbage  and  sweet  corn,  made  a 
good  crop  with  half  the  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  season  was  a  little  drier 
than  usual,  but  the  other  truck  did  well. 

2.  I  have  a  small  patch  of  quack  grass, 
say  20  ft.  square.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  kill  this  with  chemicals  such  as  blue- 
stone  or  sheep  diip,  or  some  form  of 
arsenic?  If  so,  how  should  it  be  used? 

Sauk,  Wash.  B.  E.  M. 

1.  Horseradish  •will  make  side  roots  if 
grown  in  heavy  soil,  or  if  stable  manure 
is  used.  Large  single  clean  roots  can  be 
grown  on  a  good  sandy  loam,  such  as  the 
best  parsnips  are  grown  on.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  running  5 — 9 — 10  was  all  right, 
but  I  would  not  use  any  stable  manure. 

2.  If  you  put  chemical  on  the  quack 

grass  strong  enough  to  kill  it,  you  will 
spoil  your  soil  for  any  other  crop  you 
might  want  to  plant.  If  it  is  only  a  plot 
20  ft.  square  it  would  be  a  very  short 
job  to  dig  it  out  and  carry  it  off  the 
ground.  WM.  pekkins. 


Test  the  Seed  Beans 

The  robust  pea  beans  are  generally 
grown  in  this  locality.  This  past  season 
a  great  many  crops,  in  fact  the  great 
majority  of  them,  were  rendered  worth¬ 
less  by  the  long-continued  rains  during 
the  harvest.  There  were  20  acres  on  this 
farm  grown  from  the  best  seed.  As  the 
season’s  weather  was  very  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  there  was 
apparently  a  20-bushel  crop  in  evidence 
at  harvest  time.  This  crop  was  a  little 
later  than  usual,  and  was  not  ready  for 
the  early  September  harvest.  Then  the 
long-continued  rain  came  on,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  harvested.  They  were  left  to 
stand  while  the  rains  let  up.  The  beans 
had  been  ripe  a  long  time ;  then  they 
were  cut  and  hauled  to  the  barn  in  good 
dry  condition.  The  lower  pods  that 
touched  the  ground  came  first  and  were 
totally  ruined,  while  those  on  the  super¬ 
structure  of  'the  plants  were  pretty  good- 
looking  beans.  These  beans  were  recently 
thrashed,  and  -showed  a  pick  of  about  20 
lbs.  to  the  bushel.  I  had  no  idea  that 
these  best  beans  had  been  injured  for 
seed,  or  that  germination  bad  been  im¬ 
paired  ;  still  I  have  just  tested  them  out. 
and  not  one  of  them  showed  even  signs 
of  germination.  Most  fields  around  here 
tvere  a  total  loss,  many  being  hauled  off 
or  burned  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of 
the  wheat  seeding.  Knowing  of  these 
conditions  growers  will  be  wise  to  test 
their  seed  this  Spring  or  there  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  many  disappointments. 

I  believe  it  will  pay  this*  year  to  plant 
a  moderate  acreage,  using  seed  from  a 
section  where  the  crop  was  not  damaged, 
and  giving  the  crop  special  care  all 
through.  This  will  be  a  much  safer  pro¬ 
gram  than  to  over-plant,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  after  a  year  of  great  loss.  The 
effort  to  make  a  big  strike  on  one  partic¬ 
ular  crop  has  proved  too  often  disastrous 
to  many  farmers..  H,  E.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Brown-rot  and  Scab  on 
Peaches 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  peaches? 
They  have  been  bearing  about  six  years. 
When  I  get  a  sound  peach  it  has  splen¬ 
did  flavor,  but  for  the  most  part  the  fruit 
starts  to  decay  before  ripening.  They 
also  become  covered  with  seams  and 
cracks.  Trees  are  in  our  only  chicken 
run,  and  hence  I  am  afraid  of  Summer 
spraying.  Furthermore,  they  are  in  a 
valley  and  get  direct  sunlight  only  from 
9  A,  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  but  very  hot  at  mid¬ 
day.  F.  M.  B. 

Beverly,  Mass. 

The  trouble  is  probably  either  brown- 
rot  or  scab  or  both  ;  brown-rot  causing 
the  fruit  to  rot,  and  scab  causing  it  to 
split  when  badly  attacked.  Spray  with 
the  dry-mix  lime-sulphur  spray  when  the 
blossoms  show  pink,  again  when  the 
shucks  are  off.  and  again  two  or  three 
weeks  later.  This  should  give  you  a  per¬ 
fect  control  of  both  fungous  troubles  and 
will  not  bother  the  chickens.  h.  b.  t. 


OthiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOht 


FAMOUS 


PULVERIZER 


Gives  Your  Seed  A  Chance 

Water,  food  and  air — three  things  the  roots 
of  every  vigorous  crop  must  have — can  be 
increased  in  any  field  by  a  Famous  Ohio 
Pulverizer. 

Oats,  spring  wheat,  other  small  grains,  corn 
and  all  the  field  crops  will  make  a  better 
stand — get  a  quicker  start  and  make  faster 
growth  if  sown  on  pulverized  soil. 

A  Famous  Ohio  Pulverizer  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  every  wise  farmer  who 
wants  to  give  his  seed  a  chance  to  grow. 

“Good  Equipment  Makes  a  Good 
Farmer  Better ” 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co. 

Bellevue,  Ohio 


Black  Hawk  Planters 


OlhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiOhiQhiOhiOhilO 


The  cost  of  threshing  is  influenced  by  power,  labor  and  time. 
And  the  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  each  of  these  items  is  to  have 
a  tractor  and  a  separator  that  are  big  enough  for  your  job. 


A  24x38  Rumely  Ideal  Separator, 
fully  equipped,  for  example,  can 
be  operated  by  a  15-25  OilPull  (3- 
plow  size)  with  utmost  ease  and 
economy.  It  requires  a  minimum 
of  power.  And  the  OilPull  supplies 
the  power  at  minimum  cost.  This 
is  real  economy. 

The  Rumely  Continuous  Flow 
Principle  of  Grain  Separation  se¬ 
cures  maximum  capacity  and  thor¬ 
ough  separation.  This  means  saved 
time — and  saved  time  is  saved 
money. 

Another  time-saving  feature  is 
the  easy  accessibility  of  all  parts. 
Every  oil  cup  and  adjustment  is 
easily  reached  from  the  outside. 


This  means  labor  saved — another 
important  economy  factor. 

Altogether  these  features  reduce 
the  cost  of  power,  labor  and  time, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  threshing 
to  a  surprisingly  low  point  per  bushel. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  proved 
the  efficiency  of  the  Rumely  Ideal. 
For  over  70  years  it  has  been  a 
leader.  But  at  no  time  has  its  won¬ 
derful  economy  been  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  now.  There  are  sizes 
of  the  separator  and  the  OilPull  to 
suit  the  needs  of  both  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer  and  the  professional 
thresherman.  Write  us  for  catalogs 
or  see  nearest  Advance-Rumely 
representative.  Address  Dept.  ZZ. 


Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc.,  La  Porte,  Indiana 

(Incorporated) 

Columbus,  Ohio  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Advance-Rumely  line  includes  kerosene  tractors,  steam  engines, 
grain  and  rice  threshers,  husker-shredders,  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers, 
bean  hullers,  silo  fillers,  com  shelters,  motor  trucks  and  tractor  winches 

Serviced  Through  33  Branches  and  Warehouses 

Light-Weight 

OilPull 


RUMELY  IDEAL 
SEPARATORS 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


While  life  has  been  a  little  flattened 
out  in  “Hope  Flat”  for  the  past  few 
weeks  Hope  Farm  has  not  been  neg¬ 
lected.  It  has  been  a  cold  and  snow- 
drifted  Winter,  but  things  have  been 
going  on  at  good  speed.  Spring  is  late, 
as  is  the  case  everywhere  this  season,  but 
our  folks  are  ready  for  the  battle.  There 
is  a  pile  of  wood  fuel  as  luge  as  a  small 
house  sawed  and  under  the  sheds,  and  a 
big  pile  of  logs  at  the  sawmill  ready 
to  be  turned  into  lumber.  We  expect 
to!; put  up  one  or  two  small  buildings  this 
year.  Posts  and  wires  have  been  put  in 
the  vineyard,  orchards  trimmed  where 
most  needed,  grass  and  clover  seed  ready 
to  go  on  the  rye,  and  what  is  better,  a 
full  plan  laid  out  for  the  season’s  work. 
You  remember  that  last  Fall  I  told  about 
Philip,  who  went  back  to  his  old  home 
in  Norway  after  many  years  at  Hope 
Farm.  He  felt  at  the  time  that  he 
would  want  to  stay  over  there,  but  after 
a  time  he  grew  tired  of  European  life 
and  here  he  is  back-in  what  he  calls  “the 
good  old  U.  S.  A.”  He  says  labor  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  good  on  the  other  side, 
and  that  whatever  the  pessimists  and 
the  wall-eyed  critics  may  say,  America 
is  still  the  land  of  opportunity.  When 
Philip  went  back  to  Norway  I  had  sev¬ 
eral  letters  from  people  who  practically 
said  “I  told  you  so !  Those  decent, 
well-bred  Europeans  know  that  America 
is  a  sham  and  fraud — a  land  of  no  man¬ 
ners  or  culture  or  solid  worth.  These 
sound  Europeans  may  endure  it  for  a 
time,  but  they  will  go  back  to  their  old 
home  for  what  the  soul  really  needs!” 
There  was  much  more  of  the  same  sort. 
These  folks  ought  to  hear  Philip  talk 
about  conditions  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  At  any  rate,  Philip  has  come 
back  more  of  an  American  than  ever. 


It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  true  mak¬ 
ing  of  an  American  it  is  necessary  for 
the  European  to  have  some  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  soil.  There  may  be  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  where  foreigners  have 
come  here,  spent  their  lives  in  the  great 
cities  and  come  to  be  real  Americans,  but 
I  doubt  if  any  man  or  woman  can  ever 
come  to  realize  just  what  Americanism 
means  unless  a  part  of  their  life  has 
been  spent  on  a  farm  or  in  some  way 
close  to  the  independent  life  of  a  farmer. 
T  know,  of  course,  that  many  immigrants 
were  country  people  on  the  other  side, 
and  that  love  of  the  soil  “runs  in  the 
blood,”  but  it  was  different  from  our 
country  life  here.  The  real  roots  of 
Americanism  run  deep  in  the  soil.  The 
modern  craze  for  manufacturing  and  the 
service  trades  of  city  life  are  not  yet 
rooted  with  America.  It  is  more  in  the 
form  of  a  parasite,  without  roots— living 
on  another  plant  or  tree.  In  this  case 
the  parent  plant,  supporting  the  parasite 
is  farming.  For  nearly  2o0  years  this 
was  an  agricultural  nation,  and  the  roots 
of  public  life  are  deep  in  the  soil.  The 
great  cities  are  not  developing  the  brand 
of  Americanism  which  made  this  nation 
strong  and  solid.  That  will  have  to  be 
done  in  the  country,  on  the  farms,  and 
if  “modern  civilization”  can  have  its  way, 
the  sense  of  injustice  among  country 
people  will  grow  until  our  farms  will,  no 
longer  teach  the  kind  of  Ameiicamsm 
that  we  need.  IVIost  of  us  have  seen 
some  great  tree  with  a  bunch  of  parasitic 
plants  growing  on  it.  They  twine  about 
trying  to  strangle  the  tree  and  thrust 
their  thieving  fingers  in  through  the 
bark.  Thus  they  live  on  the  sap  and 
before  long  we  notice  how  the  tree  is 
failing.  Its'  leaves  show  a  yellow  color 
and  there  is  little  growth.  The  parasites 
are  sucking  it  to  death.  .  That  seems  to 
me  something  like  what  is  happening  in 
4merica.  With  all  their  splendor  and 
wealth  and  power  the  great  cities  and  the 
industrial  sections  are  living  much  like 
parasites — sucking  the  very  sap  out  of 
agriculture.  Take  for  example  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  has  run  to  manufacturing  so 
that  the  vast  proportion  of  its  food  must 
be  brought  in  from  sections  1,000  miles 
or  more  distant.  Can  a  section  long 
continue  to  live  in  that  way?  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  make  more  farming  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  of  needed  food  nearby.  I  think 
one  solution  of  this  will  be  the  overflow 
of  those  large  towns  and  cities  into  the 
country.  It  will  not  be  the  old  “back 
to  the  land”  movement,  but  back  to  the 
suburbs.  That  will  mean  a  fringe  of 
country  homes— for  20  miles  or  more 
around  the  cities— where  men  will  secure 
homes  with  half  an  acre  or  more  of 
land  go  and  come  to  their  city  work  and 
thus  grow  more  into  country  living. 


It  seems  to  me  this  is  to  be  the  next 
"reat  movement  in  American  life.  It  is 
a  breaking  out  of  the  old,  ingrained 
American  demand  for  land.  That  is  a 
definite  part  of  what  we  call  American¬ 
ism,  and  we  cannot  get  away  from  it. 
I  have  always  been  glad  that  I  had  a 
part  in  those  romantic  old  days  of  50 
years  and  more  ago  when  “Uncle  Sam 
was  rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm. 
The  independent  spirit  of  those  days 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  all  knew 
that  if  life  failed  us  in  town  we  could 
always  go  west  to  the  frontier  and  get 
free  or  cheap  land.  I  am  reading  a  great 


book  by  Mark  Sullivan,  “Our  Times,” 
in  which  he  traces  American  history  since 
1900  and  shows  the  underlying  facts 
which  were  responsible  for  the  rise  to 
power  of  Bryan,  Roosevelt  and  Wilson. 
He  says  there  were  certain  fundamental 
forces  working  in  the  minds  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  ad  especially  farmers,  which 
made  the  influence  of  Bryan  possible. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  fact  that  in¬ 
crease  of  population  had  destroyed  the 
possibility  of  giving  free  land  to  all  who 
desired  it.  Another  was  the  fact  that 
while  population  increased  the  increase 
in  the  supply  of  gold  fell  off  in  propor¬ 
tion.  and  the  supply  of  money  was  not 
sufficient  to  do  the  nation’s  full  business. 
This  reduced  rices  and  brought  ruin  to 
the  debtor  classes.  I  can  well  remember 
back  in  1878.  of  talking  with  men  in 
Colorado  who  had  borrowed  money  on  the 
security  of  wheat  at  one  dollar  a  bushel, 
and  were  forced  to  pay  their  debt  with 
wheat  for  which  they  could  only  get  56 
cents— while  the  cost  of  production  per 
bushel  increased  with  each  year.  Sulli¬ 
van  shows  that  the  cure  for  this  gold 
shortage  was  largely  affected  by  two  men 
of  science,  McArthur  and  Forrest,  who 
invented  what  is  known  as  the  cyanide 
process  of  extracting  gold  from  low- 

grade  ore.  This  in  a  few  years  nearly 
doubled  the  annual  production  of  gold, 
and  released  that  part  of  the  economic 
pressure  by  making  gold  more  plentiful. 
'Sullivan  says :  “Although  Bryan  prob¬ 
ably  never  heard  of  these  two  mining 

engineers,  it  was  they  who  frustrated  his 
political  career.” 
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After  a  careful  study  of  conditions  in 
this  big  city  during  the  past  Winter  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  future  is  preparing 
to  follow  the  past.  Since  Bryan’s  time 
we  have  heard  much  less  about  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  government  to  provide  free 
land.  The  McKinley  administration  gave 
such  encouragement  to  big  combinations 
of  trade  that  the  great  swing  has  been 
toward  manufacturing  and  the  developing 
of  great  cities.  The  great  thought  has 
been  not  how  to  give  farmers  a  better 
chance  but  how  to  get  along  without 
them.  For  a  generation  the  desire  for 
“free  land”  or  for  life  in  the  open  has 
been  dulled  out  of  popular  imagination, 
and  a  glorification  for  city  life  has  been 
substituted.  Now  I  can  see  signs  of  a 
change  in  the  psychological  forces  which 
control  city  life.  The  old  human  desire 
for  land  is  coming  back  out  of  the  past, 
into  the  mind  of  the  common  man.  Many 
are  weary  of  the  endless  struggle  to  live 
in  the  city  and  big  town.  Others  see 
what  their  children  are  coming  to.  I 
predict  that  before  many  years  all  this 
will  flare  up  into  a  new  public  issue — 
through  a  desire  to  own  land.  It  will 
not  be  a  movement  back  to  outlying 
farms,  but  out  to  small,  individual  places 
in  the  suburbs,.  This  shifting  away  from 
the  city  will  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  life  of  America.  It  will  not  so  much 
plant  city  ideas  in  the  country  as  it  will 
countrify  city  people — and  that  will  be 
all  to  the  good  of  America. 


Another  thing  that  is  coming  is  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  the  influence  of  those 
two  mining  engineers  in  Mr.  Bryan’s 
career.  That  is,  changes  of  diet  on  the 
part  of  city  people.  That  is  sure  to 
affect  crops  and  markets.  I  already  see 
how  Dr.  McCollum  and  a  few  other 
scientists,  by  their  laboratory  work  on 
vitamins,  have  changed  the  eating  habits 
of  millions  of  our  people.  Such  veg¬ 
etables  as  spinach  and  carrots  have  been 
popularized  to  such  an  extent  that  other 
foods  are  being  abandoned.  When  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar  lived  on  the  grass  of  the 
field  he  seems  to  have  illustrated  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  what  our  modern  scientists 
are  teaching.  I  think  the  next  move  will 
be  to  give  up  the  use  of  many  of  our 
modern  breakfast  foods.  Other  changes 
in  diet  are  likely  to  come,  and  they  will 
affect  our  farmers  by  reducing  the  de¬ 
mand  for  certain  foods.  Right  now  while 
these  changes  are  going  on  is  the  time, 
if  ever,  to  put  the  idea  of  using  more 
milk  into  the  mind  of  the  city  housewife. 
I  cannot  understand  what  the  milkmen 
are  thinking  of  to  let  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  pass.  Then  I  think  it  likely  that 
many  synthetic  foods  will  be  provided. 
The  effort  now  being  made  in  Congress 
to  break  the  force  of  our  pure  food  laws 
by  permitting  the  use  of  corn  sugar 
without  stating  what  it  is  seems  typical 
of  the  scheme  to  admit  for  sale  dozens 
of  synthetic  foods  which  the  chemists 
have  worked  out.  The  city  people  will 
gladly  eat  them — in  fact,  they  eat  them 
now — and  it  is  all  a  part  of  the  plan  to 
make  the  cities  independent  of  the  farm. 
All  these  things  are  working  often  in 
ways  that  cannot  be  traced  on  the 
surface. 

•*4  J. 

V  V  »•*  V  V 

Last  week  I  spoke  of  these  shopkeep¬ 
ers  and  clerks  and  the  way  they  are 
treated  by  some  of  these  women  buyers. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  man  with  respect 
can  smile  and  keep  good-natured  under 
the  barrage  of  words  which  these  cus¬ 
tomers  spray  upon  them.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  part  of  the  game — an  unmeaning  comedy 


PEAR  PSYLLA 

Can  Be  Controlled  ! 


Cyanogas  S-Dusting  Mixture  destroys  Pear 
PsyUa  quickly  and  economically.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  safe  to  use  and  will  not  injure  the  trees 
when  applied  according  to  directions. 

Cyanogas  S-Dusting  Mixture  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  material  for  destroying  Pear  Psylla. 
It  is  positive  in  action  and  certain  in  results. 
Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  insects 
escape  its  fumes. 


y 


PEG.  u.s.pat.  off. 

S-Dusting  Mixture 

is  easy  to  use — just  dust  it  on  the  trees.  The 
dust  on  striking  the  air  gives  off  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas.  Contact  with  the  dust  particles  is 
not  necessary  as  the  gas  reaches  all  the  in¬ 
fested  foliage  and  does  the  killing. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas  S-Dusting  Mix¬ 
ture,  or  send  us  fifteen  dollars  for  a  hundred 
pound  drum,  freight  collect. 

"It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them” 

Send  for  leaflet  200  which  gives  full  information 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

511  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Spray  Nozzles  Ever  Clog? 

Possibly  foreign  matter  in  the  copper  sulphate, 
as  bits  of  wood  or  other  impurities  cause  the 
trouble.  This  will  not  happen  if  you  use 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

(Blue  Vitriol) 

It  is  pure,  clean  and  packed  in 
specially  made  barrels  and  kegs. 

For  Years  the  Standard 

Large  Crystals  —  Small  Crystals  —  Pulverized 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York 
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_ but  it  would  upset  me.  I  sometimes 

watch  these  clerks  as  they  take  this  talk 
sweetly,  and  wonder  what  happens  to 
their  women  folks  at  home.  The  average 
man  is  prone  to  go  home  and  avenge  his 
fancied  insults  'by  making  remarks  to 
his  wife  or  mother  or  daughter  when¬ 
ever  he  finds  that  these  ladies  will  stand 
and  patiently  absorb  such  remarks.  It 
probably  helps  such  a  man  to  endure  such 
talks  to  think: 

“All  right,  let  her  talk.  I’ve  got  a 
woman  at  home  who  won’t  talk  back.” 

Oh,  I  knew  a  man  once  who  was  clerk 
in  a  drygoods  store.  Day  after  day  he 
hunted  the  store  over  to  show  the  goods 
to  women  customers.  When,  after  much 
toil,  he  got  them  well  displayed  the 
•woman  would  say : 

“I  thought  you  kept  a  store !  These 
are  no  good.  I’m  going  where  they  have 
something  to  sell.” 

That  man  determined  to  hunt  for  some 
wife  who  would  stand  and  absorb  all  the 
mutinous  thoughts  which  these  customers 
aroused  in  his  heart.  He  thought  he 
had  found  a  very  gentle,  confiding  crea¬ 
ture,  who  would  never  complain  if  he 
went  home  and  tried  to  use  her  as  a 
chopping  block  on  which  to  sharpen  the 
point  of  his  dulled  manhood.  They  were 
married,  and  one  day,  after  several 
women  customers  had  insulted  him 
deeply,  he  went  home  in  bad  spirits. 

“Say,”  lie  said,  “this  is  no  way  to  keep 
house !  I  want  a  full  understanding 
about  this !” 

And  the  gentle  creature  made  him  un¬ 
derstand. 

“All  right — we’ll  understand.  I’m 
your  wife  and  not  your  doormat,  and  if 
you  bring  home  any  grouch  you  can't 
work  it  off  on  me.  Go  out  and  shovel 
snow  or  saw  wood.” 

Could  these  storekeepers  smile  and 
smirk  if  they  had  a  wife  like  that? 

There  are  some  strange  trades  and 
lines  of  business  in  this  city.  I  hear 
of  one  man  who  goes  around  buying  up 
tough  accounts  from  dentists.  These 
tooth-pullers  cannot  collect,  and  they  will 
sell  some  of  their  accounts  at  10  cents  on 
the  dollar.  The  collector  will  haunt  the 
debtor  until  he  settles  at  25  or  30  cents ! 
A  great  business  that.  Some  of  these 
dentists  certainly  put  teeth  into  their 
bills,  and  as  for  these  experts  ! ! ! ! !  My 
daughter  one  day  turned  her  ankle  in 
stepping  from  a  curbstone.  A  friend, 
who  was  with  her,  suggested  Dr.  K.  He 
bandaged  the  ankle,  looked  wise  and  said : 

“My  fee  is  $20  in  cash  !” 

Well,  what  can  you  do  about  it?  The 
highbinders  are  not  all  bound  in  jail,  nor 
are  they  bound  for  jail !  H.  w.  c. 


Disputed  Doctor’s  Bill 

Can  a  doctor  collect  pay  for  calls  when 
he  was  not  sent  for?  Is  there  any  law 
fixing  the  rate  that  he  may  charge?  Do 
you  know  anything  about  the  Medical 
Audit  Association  of  Toronto,  Canada? 
Nearly  two  years  ago  my  arm  went 
wrong  and  I  called  at  a  certain  doctor’s 
office.  He  gave  me  such  a  long  examina¬ 
tion  that  I  was  completely  exhausted. 
I  paid  him  for  the  call  and  afterward  he 
made  several  trips  to  the  house,  al¬ 
though  I  did  not  send  for  him.  He  told 
us  he  was  looking  after  the  case  for 
his  own  benefit,  and  it  would  not  cost 
us  anything.  He  did  me  no  good  what¬ 
ever,  and  I  went  to  another  doctor.  As 
soon  as  he  found  this  out  lie.  sent  me 
an  extremely  large  bill.  I  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  him,  and  now  he  has  turned 
the  matter  over  to  the  Medical  Audit 
Association  for  collection.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  several  letters  from  them  and  they 
threaten  a  lawsuit.  What  can  I  do,  or 
what  can  they  do?  A.  E. 

New  York. 

There  is  no  law  fixing  the  amount  of 
physician’s  fees,  though,  in  case  of  suit 
to  collect  such  fees,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
any  obvious  attempt  at  extortion  would 
be  considered  by  a  jury  or  the  court.  The 
fees  ordinarily  prevailing  in  the  locality 
for  the  kind  of  work  performed  would 
probably  be  considered  the  measure  of 
value.  I  should  not  pay  a  bill  for  serv¬ 
ices  which  the  medical  attendant  assured 
me  were  free,  though,  if  I  had  accepted 
such  services  as  are  ordinarily  performed 
by  a  physician  in  charge  of  a  case,  I 
should  like  some  corroboration  of  my 
statement  that  they  had  been  offered  me 
gratuitously.  The  Medical  Audit  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  which  you  speak  is  doubtless 
but  one  of  the  collecting  agencies  which 
physicians  sometimes  patronize.  They 
have  no  authority  or  power  not  enjoyed 
by  any  private  citizen,  and  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  that  the  physician  employing  them 
cannot  himself  do.  Any  physieian  may 
bring  suit  to  recover  for  his  services,  and 
any  patient  may  defend  such  suit.  It 
will  be  left  to  a  jury  or  to  the  court  to 
decide  which  is  in  the  right,  and,  as  the 
natural  sympathy  of  the  public  is  always 
with  the  patient,  not  with  the  physician, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  former 
will  have  any  injustice  doue  him  by  a 
jury  of  his  peers.  The  fact  that  a  pa¬ 
tient  received  no  benefit  from  treatment 
would  not  release  him  from  obligation 
to  pay  for  it,  a  physician  cannot  always 
govern  results,  though  he  tries  to.  If  you 
honestly  owe  this  physician  for  his  serv¬ 
ices,  pay  him.  If  you  don’t,  refuse. 
There  is  little  likelihood  that  he  will 
permit  any  unjust  claim  to  get  into  court. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  Coach  $1095 

Body  by  Fisher  with  VV  one-piece  windshield,  automatic 
windshield  cleaner,  rear  view  mirror,  dome  light,  window 
lifts,  extra  quality  upholstery,  transmission  lock,  four-wheel 
brakes,  balloon  tires,  air  cleaner,  full  pressure  oiling  and 
the  Harmonic  Balancer. 


A.  New  Oakland  Six 
engine  with  Har¬ 
monic  Balancer- 
uni  form  ly  smooth 
at  all  speeds. 

Readings  taken  with  the  crank¬ 
shaft  indicator,  a  device  for 
measuring  torsional  vibration. 


B.  Six-cylinder  engine 
■without  Harmonic 
Balancer — not  uni¬ 
formly  smooth- 
having  vibration 
periods. 


It  would  almost  seem  that  this  beauti¬ 
ful,  capable  Oakland  Six  was  expressly 
designed  for  country  use.  Its  rugged 
construction  and  powerful  six-cylin¬ 
der  engine  make  it  absolute  master  of 
bad  roads  and  hard  work.  Advanced 
engineering  features  contribute  still 
further  to  the  car’s  capacity  to  serve 
strenuously  and  livelong.  Air  Cleaner 
excludes  dust  and  dirt;  Oil  Filter  keeps 
lubricant  clean  and  pure;  Full 


Pressure  Oiling  insures  a  constant 
flow  of  oil  to  all  working  parts;  The 
Harmonic  Balancer  prevents  vibra¬ 
tion  and  reduces  wear.  You  desire 
all  of  these  features  in  your  next  car 
— you  demand  the  very  utmost  in 
reliability  and  economy — and  only 
Oakland  offers  this  combination 

i 

at  prices  so  unexpectedly  low. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Pontiac,  Michigan 


Touring  $1025;  Coach  $1095;  Landau  Coupe  $1125;  Sport  Roadster  $1175;  Sedan  $1195;  Lar.dcu  Sedan  $1295.  Pontiac  Six,  companion  to  the 
Oakland  btx,$825  Coupe  or  Coach.  All  prices  at  factory.— General  Motors.  Time  Payment  Rates ,  heretofore  the  lowest,  hare  been  made  still  lower . 


OAKLAND  SIX 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Plant  Supports  and  Flower  Stakes 


Made  of  Heavy  Galvanized  Steel  Wire 


Extension  Carnation 

Supports 
SINGLE  RING 
TWO  RING 
THREE  RING 

Celery  Staples 

Heavily  Galvanized 

IGOE 


Wire  Plant  Supports 

Plain,  with  Loop 
with  Loop  pointed 
with  Loop  and  Anchor 
with  Anchor 


Galvanized  Tie  Wire 

In  l lb,  51b,  1  zlb. coils 

BROTHERS 


75  Metropolitan  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


Get  Bigger  Yields 

With  Good  Seed  Beds 


Give  your  seeds  the  right  start — a  fine,  well  cut,  deep 
seed  bed.  Then  they  can  root  well  and  grow  into  stronger, 
hardier  plants.  Seed  beds  will  be  made  this  year  on 
thousands  of  farms  from  coast  to  coast  with 


A  Save  $300  to  $1250 


84  Others 
to  Choose 
From 


On  a  Home  of 

A  Bennett  Ready-Cut  home  saves  you 
the  middlemen’s  profits,  also  weeks  of 
labor  because  it  is  easier  and  quicker 
erected. 

Highest  quality  seasoned  lumber, mach¬ 
ine  sawed  to  perfect  fit — no  waste.  And 
you  know  the  exact  cost  in  advance. 


Distinctive  Beauty 

~  Desirable  built-in  conveniences.  Fire- 
1  stop  construction  -  double  walls  and 
floors  -  notched  wall  plates-characteristic 
Bennett  features  that  assure  lifetime 
service  and  permanent  value. 

See  the  Bennett  homes  near  you- write 
us  for  names  of  the  owners. 


New  Book  of  Homes  FREE 

Photo  illustrations  and  plans  of  85 charming 
homes  and  10  styles  of  garages,  all  sizes.  Also 
special  lumber  and  millwork  catalog 
with  low,  wholesale  prices  if  you 
prefer  building  to  your  own 
plans  or  for  remodeling. 

oenneff  uomec 

L/BetterBuiltVV  I  f  Ready  Cut»J 


BENNETT  HOMES 

163  Main  St.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

□  1  expect  to  build  (Check  which.)  Send 

□  I  expect  to  remodel  proper  Catalog  FREE 

Name . 

No.  and  St . 

Town . State . 


SINGLE  ACTION  HARROWS 

fitted  with  the  famous  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  disks 
of  cutlery  steel  with  edges  forged  sharp.  They  cut 
deeper,  pulverize  finer  and  wear  much  longer.  Send  the 
coupon  below  for  the  FREE  catalog  showing  the  com* 
plete  CLARK  “CUTAWAY"  line  of  disk  imple¬ 
ments  :  Double  Action  Tractor  and  Horse  Drawn  Har¬ 
rows  ;  Orchard  Harrows  and  Plows  ;  Bush  and  Bog  Plows 
for  tough  plowing ;  Right  Lap  Plows  for  fallow  land ; 
Grove  Harrows ;  One  Horse  Disk  Harrows,  etc.  You 
will  receive  also  a  FREE  copy  of  our  valuable  book, 
"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.”  Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.. 

33  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  and  a  copy  of  your 
book  “-The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.  ” 

Name . . . 


Address 


Size  of  Farm 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  isso 


I'nbllshrd  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  383  West  30th  Street,  Sew  Tort 

Herbert  W.  Collingyvood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager 
Wsi.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Morphy',  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line— 7  tvords.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  lo^s 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise „  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  Massachusetts  State  Grange  has  developed 
a  department  of  “community  service”  which  seems 
to  be  very  popular  and  useful.  The  Grange  en¬ 
courages  this  work  by  cash  prizes  and  publicity, 
and  records  are  kept  of  the  work.  In  the  records 
for  1924  we  find  listed  384  of  these  bits  of  service 
to  others.  Here  are  a  few  of  them:  Conducted 
Memorial  Day  exercises,  secured  medical  treatment 
for  poor  children,  planted  shade  trees,  improved  a 
cemetery,  May  Day  party  to  children,  shoveled  snow 
for  shut-ins,  loaned  dishes  for  entertainment.  It 
seems  that  these  members  of  the  Grange  did  all 
sorts  of  little  things  right  in  the  home  community 
without  any  great  parade  or  fuss.  When  a  group  of 
farmers  can  go  out  with  their  shovels  and  clear 
paths  through  the  snow  for  invalids  or  feeble  people 
they  are  doing  real  community  service.  It  is  out 
of  these  little  homely  bits  of  help  that  the  true  com¬ 
munity  spirit  or  brotherhood  is  developed.  The 
farmer  with  his  shovel  in  the  snow  is  learning  how 
he  may  in  a  larger  way  combine  with  other  farmers 
and  shovel  away  larger  drifts  that  threaten  to  bury 
the  State. 

THE  argument  which  seems  to  have  been  used 
against  the  Joiner  bill  was: 

“Let  us  alone — give  the  present  bill  a  chance  to 
prove  itself.” 

We  do  not  see  that  the  Joiner  bill,  prohibiting  as 
it  would  any  forced  consolidation  could  have  in¬ 
terfered  seriously  with  any  just  and  fair  working  of 
the  present  law.  What  the  advocates  of  that  law 
evidently  want  is  the  power  to  coax  or  force  the 
outlying  districts  near  a  central  town  into  a  com¬ 
bination — without  any  chance  for  these  districts  to 
protect  themselves.  That  is  evidently  a  part  of  the 
scheme  and  “give  us  a  chance”  or  “let  us  alone”  is 
a  pretext  for  carrying  on  in  an  unjust  course  until 
it  is  too  late  for  farmers  to  protect  themselves.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War  Jefferson  Davis  and  other  Con¬ 
federate  leaders  adopted  the  same  argument.  It 
was : 

“All  ice  ask  is  let  its  alone .” 

And  letting  them  alone  meant  putting  their  plan 
over  until  there  was  no  chance  of  calling  it  back. 

IT  seems. to  us  that  Hon.  Silas  L.  Strivings,  Master 
of  the  New  York  Grange,  occupies  a  position 
which  few  men  of  fine  sensibilities  would  care  to 
assume.  It  was  made  very  clear  at  the  recent  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  Joiner  bills  that  the  Grange  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  approves  of  these  measures.  A  reason¬ 
able  canvass  of  the  membership  will  show  that  at 
least  80  per  cent  of  the  subordinate  Granges  favor 
legislation  against  forced  consolidation  and  the 
Joiner  bills  offer  such  legislation.  There  was  no 
other  way  this  year  to  stand  for  Grange  sentiment 
on  this  question  than  to  advocate  these  bills.  Mr. 
Strivings  has  not  done  this.  On  the  other  hand  he 
has  given  indirect  if  not  open  support  to  those  who 
have  worked  to  kill  these  measures.  Openly  he 
sits  on  the  fence.  Secretly  —  there  are  serious 
charges  that  he  has  been  working  to  defeat  these 
measures,  and  that  there  has  been  some  suggested 
trade  for  position  in  this  action.  This  suspicion  is 
growing  into  a  belief,  and  we  think  that  for  the 
good  of  the  order  Mr.  Strivings  should  meet  it 
openly  and  squarely.  For  the  third  time  The  R. 
N.-Y.  offers  him  space  in  which  to  do  it.  There  has 
always  been  and  always  will  he  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  officer  of  an  organization  or  of  a  State 
or  a  party  should  carry  out  the  expressed  wishes 
of  his  constituents  or  ignore  them  and  use  his  own 
judgment  whenever  he  felt  that  was  the  right  thing 
to  do.  We  confess  an  admiration  for  the  strong  man 
who,  convinced  that  he  is  right,  will  openly  defy  the 


men  who  put  him  in  office  and  stand  for  what  his 
conscience  tells  him  is  right.  It  may  be  said  that 
Mr.  Strivings  has  either  ignored  the  wishes  of  the 
Grange  or  has  represented  it  as  a  rather  colorless 
and  non-committal  organization  in  this  day,  when, 
if  ever,  our  farmers  need  a  champion.  We  think 
it  important  to  the  Grange  and  to  the  public  that 
we  should  know  where  this  leader  stands.  Is  he 
one  of  those  great  characters  who 
“Stand  foursquare  to  every  wind  that  blows,” 

Or  shall  his  followers  say  of  him  as  Browning 
says  in  “The  Lost  Leader,” 

“Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 

Just  for  a  ribbon  to  pin  on  his  coat!” 

Again  we  offer  Mr.  Strivings  full  opportunity  to 
make  his  case  clear. 

EVERY  year  we  find  it  necessary  to  have  some¬ 
thing  emphatic  to  say  about  oats  and  Canada 
peas.  There  are  farmers  who  have  plowed  up  their 
old  meadows  expecting  the  new  seeding  to  give 
them  a  full  supply  of  hay.  This  seeding  has  been 
killed  out  so  there  will  be  very  little  hay  this  season. 
Such  farmers  must  either  find  some  Spring  seeded 
substitute  for  hay  or  face  the  need  of  buying  their 
supply.  What  is  the  best  emergency  crop  in  such 
case?  Without  hesitation  we  answer — a  combina¬ 
tion  of  oats  and  Canada  peas  for  sections  north  of 
Philadelphia.  Both  are  cold  weather  crops  and  can 
be  seeded  at  once.  We  use  one  'bushel  of  the  peas 
and  2 y.2  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  You  may  mix 
the  seed  and  drill  the  mixture,  or  broadcast  the  peas 
and  plow  them,  under  shallow,  then  spread  the  oats 
and  harrow  in.  They  will  grow  up  together  and 
the  oats  will  hold  up  the  peas  off  the  ground.  Cut 
when  the  oats  are  in  the  soft  “milk”  state  and  cured 
together  like  clover  hay  they  make  the  best  hay  sub¬ 
stitute  we  know  of.  Grass  seed  may  be  put  in  with 
the  crop,  and  if  the  season  is  reasonably  moist  there 
will  be  a  fair  stand.  Be  sure  to  remember  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  tlie  southern  cow  pea.  That 
would  not  do  to  sow  with  oats.  It  is  the  small, 
round  Canadian  pea  that  makes  the  ham  in  the  cat¬ 
tle  sandwich. 

ONE  of  the  saddest  things  connected  with  the 
school  bill  discussion  is  the  apparent  inability 
of  the  educators  to  understand  the  affection  and  sen¬ 
timent  which  country  people  hold  for  their  local 
school.  The  modern  school  administrator  comes  to 
be  more  and  more  a  sort  of  automaton,  a  machine- 
made  person  who  seems  to  think  only  of  the  amount 
of  money  he  can  squeeze  out  of  the  State  or  nation, 
or  of  some  new  experiment  he  can  try  on  a  new  set 
of  children.  We  think  that  aside  from  its  educa¬ 
tional  value  the  district  school  has  a  definite  place 
in  American  history  for  the  influence  it  exerts, 
through  memory  and  association,  upon  our  farmers. 
That  very  dramatic  incident  at  the  school  hearing 
when  those  farmers  sprang  to  their  feet  and  sang 
“America”  is  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean.  The 
music  was  rocky  and  the  voices  were  untrained,  but 
for  the  moment  those  men  and  women  were  back  in 
the  brave  old  days  when  patriotism  was  measured 
by  something  more  than  an  appropriation  and  a  yard¬ 
stick.  It  is  regrettable  that  our  modern  educators 
do  not  seem  to  understand  what  such  things  mean. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  mighty  good  reading  in  it,  and 
best  part  of  it  is  it  is  printed  so  that  anybody  can 
understand  it.  You  don’t  need  a  dictionary  lying  on 
your  lap  to  find  your  words  in  it.  j.  b.  a. 

“Speak  as  Ihe  common  people 
Think  as  ihe  wise.” 

HAT  has  always  seemed  to  us  good  advice  for 
an  editor.  Most  people  will  probably  say  that 
it  is  easier  to  think  with  the  wise  than  to  speak  as 
the  common  people  do.  Ry  common  consent  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  is  regarded  as  a  master  at  presenting 
high  and  glowing  thoughts  in  such  language  that 
the  humblest  of  his  hearers  understood  them.  In  the 
excellent  life  of  William  Dempster  Hoard  we  are 
told  how  young  Hoard  traveled  far  to  hear  Lincoln 
speak.  Hoard  says  that  when  Lincoln  arose  to  speak 
“he  had  never  seen  so  awkward  a  human  being.”  All 
this  appearance  was  forgotten  as  the  man  proceeded 
to  develop  his  argument.  He  would  make  his  point 
and  then  stop  and  address  some  farmer  in  the 
crowd : 

“Ain’t  that  so,  Tom?” 

And  the  answer  would  come  back, 

“You’re  mighty  right,  Abe !” 

It  was  not  culture,  literature  or  oratory,  but  it 
convinced  those  honest  people,  and  they  understood 
it.  We  well  know  that  there  are  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  who  have  a  vocabulary  of  less  than  500 
words.  There  are  others  who  probably  understand 
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20,000  words.  When  we  talk  to  the  500-word  man 
all  understand  it,  and  we  are  talking  to  try  to  make 
folks  understand. 

* 

NOT  long  ago  the  newspapers  printed  a  startling 
story  about  milk  conditions  in  the  city  of  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.  The  school  children  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  milk  from  a  certain  dairy.  A  number  of 
children  became  ill,  and  finally  suspicion  rested  upon 
the  cows  in  this  herd.  They  were  tuberculin-tested 
and  29  out  of  34  reacted.  It  was  at  once  broadcast 
over  the  country  that  here  was  definite  proof  that 
tuberculosis  was  directly  transmitted  to  children 
from  reaching  cows.  This  is  an  important  matter 
for,  so  far  as  we  know,  direct  evidence  of  this  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  disease  is  difficult  to  obtain.  So  we 
started  in  to  run  this  matter  down.  The  following 
letter  is  explanatory : 

It  was  determined  the  illness  that  affected  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  drank  the  milk  was  due  to  a  streptococcus 
type  of  infection,  from  a  cow  that  had  mastitis  (gar¬ 
get).  The  herd  was  tuberculin  tested,  incidentally, 
and  out  of  34,  29  were  found  to  be  reactors,  although, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cow  mentioned,  they  were 
apparently  in  excellent  physical  condition. 

C.  B.  SMALL, 

City  Health  Officer. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  reacting  cows  apparently 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  children’s  illness.  The 
tuberculin  testers  should  not  try  to  prove  too  much. 

* 

6  i  1}  ARB  ITS  for  wool!”  Prof.  Thompson  tells 
■tx.  us  this  week  about  the  Angora  rabbit  in¬ 
dustry  in  England.  This  idea  of  clipping  four  ounces 
of  fur  off  a  rabbit  will  not  appeal  to  many  of  our 
readers,  but  this  fur  brings  about  .$5  a  pound  and 
the  annual  clip  from  a  single  rabbit  will  sometimes 
run  from  15  to  18  ounces.  It  will  take  a  sheep  of 
good  quality  to  give  a  yearly  clip  worth  $5.  That 
Puts  a  different  face  on  it,  yet  still  this  rabbit  fur 
production  will  be  voted  small  business.  We  do  not 
see  much  chance  for  it  in  this  country.  Except  in 
very  limited  sections  we  have  not  come  to  the  day  of 
such  small  things  yet.  In  England  many  of  these 
small  enterprises  have  come  about  as  a  result  of 
the  hunt  for  employment  since  the  war.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  people  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  they 
must  do  everything  possible  to  increase  farm  pro¬ 
duction,  and  thus  make  their  country  more  nearly 
self-supporting  in  food  and  fiber.  And,  after  all, 
rabbits  with  an  earning  capacity  of  $5  a  year  are 
not  so  bad.  Very  likely  we  shall  have  a  “boom”  in 
rabbit  culture  as  one  result  of  this  news.  Be  pre¬ 
pared  to  puncture  or  discount  it. 

* 

N  page  570  we  made  the  statement  that  farmers 
are  not  obliged  to  insure  their  employees  un¬ 
less  they  care  to  do  so.  Several  people  write  us  that 
such  insurance  is  mandatory  and  that  it  must  be 
taken  whether  the  farmer  desires  it  or  not.  So  far 
as  New  Jersey  is  concerned  at  least  the  following 
letter  settles  the  question: 

It  is  not  mandatory  in  this  State  for  an  employer  of 
farm  laborers  to  carry  workmen’s  compensation  insur¬ 
ance  covering  such  employees,  as  the  Compulsory  Com¬ 
pensation  Insurance  law  expressly  excludes  from  its 
provisions  farm  laborers  and  domestic  servants.  These 
employers,  however,  are  liable  under  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Law  for  compensation  in  the  event  of  the  ac¬ 
cidental  death  or  injury  of  their  employees  but,  as 
aforestated,  are  not  required  by  law  to  secure  the  same 
by  insurance,  as  is  required  of  other  employers. 

c.  A.  GOUGH,  Assistant  Deputy. 

The  situation  in  New  York  State  is  much  the 
same,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter: 

The  law  specifically  exempts  farm  laborers  and  do¬ 
mestic  servants.  It  is  not  mandatory  for  a  farmer  to 
insure  farm  employees,  but,  of  course,  there  might  be 
an  occasion  when  the  employee  would  go  outside  of 
his  employment  as  a  farm  laborer  and  do  other  work 
for  the.  same  employer,  get  hurt  and  then  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  compensation  law.  We  advise 
farmers,  when  they  question  us  about  it,  to  cover  their 
employees.  However,  it  is  purely  optional  with  them, 
but  it  does  relieve  them  for  a  certainty  of  any  possible 
responsibility.  v.  t.  Holland, 

Assistant  to  the  Industrial  Commissioner. 


Brevities 

From  five  to  eight,  ounces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
to  the  grapevine  is  a  fair  dose. 

Plowing  when  the  wind  is  blowing  hard.  It  will  pay 
to  harrow  each  day’s  work.  This  prevents  much  loss 
of  moisture. 

We  want  reliable  information  regarding  the  dura¬ 
tion,  cost  and  length  of  service  as  between  metal  and 
wooden  fence  posts. 

It  seems  that  in  some  section  so  much  trapping  is 
done  that  cats  are  often  caught.  Many  people  feel 
that  they  are  obliged  to  keep  their  cats  confined  while 
trapping  is  on. 

If  this  Spring,  you  plow  under  green  rye  as  a  ma¬ 
nure  crop,  be  sure  to  pack  it  down  hard  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Otherwise  air  will  work  in  and  there  will  be 
dangerous  fermentation. 

Everybody  knows  how  often  we  have  stated  that  we 
do  not  answer  unsigned  letters  and  do  not  discuss  di¬ 
vorce  cases.  Yet  we  have  recently  had  several  letters 
asking  for  divorce  information,  and  not  giving  any 
name  or  address ! 
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Milk  Committee  of  Eleven 

HAIRMAN  Peter  Ten  Eyck  has  officially  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  members  of  the  Milk 
Committee  of  Eleven : 

Independent  Group. — F.  W.  Bander,  Fort  Plain,  N. 
Y.,  F.  C.  Pinckney,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers. — C.  Fred  Bos- 
hart,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  W.  Halliday,  North 
Chatham,  N.  Y.  . 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association.  Inc. — 
G.  W.  Slocum,  president,  Milton,  I’a.,  and  New  York 
City  and  .T.  D.  Miller,  vice-president,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 
and  New  York  City. 

Eastern  States  Milk  Producers,  Inc. — M.  B.  Gar- 
lock,  president.  100-102  Paul  Bldg..  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and 
Roscoe  Sargent,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Non-pooling  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc. — Wm.  S.  Rhodes,  president,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 
and  Ralph  C.  Baldwin,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 

Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  chairman,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held  at 
the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel  in  Albany,  April  13,  at  9 :30 
A.  M. 

It  is  understood  that  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  decide  by  a  majority  vote  whether  or 
not  the  meeting  will  be  open  to  representatives  of 
the  press. 


Amending  the  Co-operative  Law 

RS.  Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  who  represents  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  St.  Lawrence  County  in  the  State  As¬ 
sembly,  has  introduced  a  bill  amending  the  co¬ 
operative  law  so  as  to  cut  out  the  provision  which 
now  makes  it  unlawful  to  disclose  information  in 
reports  to  the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  and 
by  adding  two  new  sections  to  the  law  requires  co¬ 
operative  associations  to  make  annual  reports  to  the 
council,  showing  receipts  of  the  association  includ¬ 
ing  payments  to  officers,  stockholders  and  agents, 
and  showing  also  the  expenditures  and  for  what 
expended.  The  bill  also  provides  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  council  of  farms  and  markets  or  its 
agents  to  visit  the  organizations  annually  and  often- 
er  if  necessary  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  including  its  reports  and  to  see  that  it  is  not 
conducted  in  an  irregular  or  unsafe  manner. 

The  author  files  a  memorandum  to  explain  that 
the  bill  has  a  purpose  friendly  to  co-operative  as¬ 
sociations.  She  says:  “If  there  is  any  one  thing 
that  can  get  the  confidence  of  the  people,  keep  it  and 
make  these  associations  strong,  sound  and  lasting, 
it  is  examinations  of  their  affairs  by  a  competent 
accountant  and  with  publicity  of  their  condition. 
This  is  needed  since  unlimited  powers  are  demanded 
by  co-operative  contracts.” 

Before  the  coming  of  the  centralized  associations 
full  information  and  publicity  were  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  co-operation.  It  was  the  lawyers  and 
promoters,  who  introduced  secretive  provisions  in 
the  law,  and  brought  scandal  into  the  work.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  insisted  from  the  first  that  the  interest  of 
farmers  and  the  future  of  co-operation  demanded 
full  information  and  publicity.  The  farmer  has 
nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain  by  it.  We  indorse 
the  principle  of  this  bill,  and  for  the  reason  that  its 
author  states,  but  we  would  go  further  and  require 
that  the  receipts  and  expenditures  be  reported  in 
sufficient  detail  to  show  sources  of  income  and  the 
direction  of  the  outgo.  In  addition  the  law  should 
give  members  access  to  the  records  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  business  and 
financial  condition.  The  essence  of  farm  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  in  doing  it  themselves,  and  no  man  can  do 
his  best  in  the  management  or  direction  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  until  he  has  full  and  complete  information. 


A  Statement  About  Banks 

What  is  the  difference  between  national  banks,  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  farmers’  banks  and  mechanics’  banks,  labor 
banks,  etc.?  Most  of  us  put  our  money  in  the  nearest 
banks  without  knowing  much  about  them.  Which  are 
safest?  If  they  fail,  what  chance  have  we  of  getting 
our  money?  I  think  many  of  your  readers  would  be 
interested  in  an  article  on  this  subject.  M.  H. 

New  York. 

ATIONAL  banks  are  chartered  by  the  Federal 
government  with  capital  of  $25,000  or  more. 

•They  are  owned  by  stockholders  in  the  company 
which  owns  and  runs  the  bank.  They  must  be 
members  of  the  Reserve  Bank  System,  and  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  the  banking  laws.  They  may 
issue  their  own  notes  which  we  use  in  exchange  as 
money.  They  are,  however,  obliged  to  deposit  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  with  the  U.  S.  Treasury  to  guar¬ 
antee  payment  of  these  notes.  They  are  subject  to 
inspection  by  government  agents,  but  if  they  fail  and 
the  assets  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  de¬ 
positors  lose.  Failures  of  this  kind  are  rare. 

The  next  of  importance  are  the  State  banks  and 
trust  companies.  These  are  chartered  by  the  States. 
They  are  also  owned  by  private  capital  invested  in 


the  capital  stock  of  the  companies.  The  Federal 
law  imposes  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  notes  issued  by 
State  banks,  and  this  makes  it  unprofitable  for 
them  to  issue  notes.  The  law  was  intended  to  give 
the  national  banks  a  monopoly  in  the  issue  of  notes 
as  money.  The  trust  companies  have  broader 
powers  than  the  banks.  These  State  institutions 
may  become  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem,  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  do  so.  They  are 
also  subject  to  inspection  by  State  agents,  but  if  one 
of  them  fails  and  the  assets  do  not  exceed  the  obli¬ 
gations  the  depositors  lose. 

The  so-called  farmers’,  mechanics’  and  labor 
banks  are  either  national  banks  or  State  banks 
which  assume  these  names  either  because  the  people 
in  these  industries  are  the  principal  stockholders,  or 
because  the  banks  propose  to  cater  especially  to 
these  classes. 

Savings  banks  are  in  a  measure  mutual  institu¬ 
tions  organized  under  State  laws.  They  are  in¬ 
tended  to  encourage  thrift  in  people  of  small  means. 
Legally  they  are  owned  by  the  depositors.  A  pass 
book  is  issued  to  every  depositor,  and  the  amount 
of  the  deposits  made  from  time  to  time  is  entered 
in  this  book.  The  total  amount  any  one  person  can 
deposit  is  usually  limited  to  something  less  than 
$10,000.  Interest  is  added  regularly.  It  runs  from 
3 V-2  to  4%  per  cent  annually.  The  money  may  be 
withdrawn  in  whole  or  in  part  by  presenting  the 
pass  book  and  identification,  but  the  savings  banks 
have  no  checking  accounts.  The  funds  are  loaned 
on  first  mortgages  on  real  estate  or  invested  in 
securities  specified  by  State  law.  When  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  running  the  bank  and  the  interest  to  de¬ 
positors  are  deducted  from  the  earnings  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  added  to  the  reserve  account.  Some  of 
these  reserves  run  into  many  millions.  This  gives 
stability  to  the  bank,  but  when  the  reserve  is  un¬ 
duly  increased  it  deprives  the  depositors  of  their 
proper  share  of  the  earnings.  The  savings  banks 
are  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  which  is  large¬ 
ly  self-perpetuating.  As  the  name  implies,  these 
banks  are  for  small  savings  accounts.  They  are  not 
suited  to  business  purposes. 

Aside  from  the  above  we  have  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Banks  and  Joint  Stock  Farm  Loan  Banks  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  farm  mortgages.  The  Federal 
government  made  an  investment  in  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bank  stock  originally  to  get  the  system 
started,  but  this  is  being  paid  back,  and  these  banks 
are  ultimately  to  be  owned  entirely  by  the  borrow¬ 
ers.  The  Joint  Stock  Banks  are  owned  by  private 
capital.  These  loan  banks  are  authorized  under  re¬ 
strictions  of  law  to  sell  bonds  based  on  the  mort¬ 
gage  as  security.  The  Federal  government  is  not 
responsible  for  these  bonds,  as  many  people  think. 
The  value  of  the  bonds  depends  on  the  value  of  the 
mortgages,  and  the  stock  value  of  the  banks. 

Then  we  have  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New 
York  which  is  a  part  of  the  savings  and  loan  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  State.  Its  function  is  to  furnish  money 
to  help  the  local  associations  to  finance  first  mort¬ 
gages  on  homes  and  farms.  This  system  is  purely 
mutual  or  co-operative  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  frugal  small  investor  is  one  of  the  most  efficient, 
economic  and  beneficial  institutions  in  the  country. 


Latest  About  the  Joiner  Bills 

TILE  latest  news  from  Albany  is  that  the  Joiner 
bills  are  still  waiting  in  the  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Assembly.  That  committee  voted  by 
a  close  vote  not  to  report  them.  A  little  later  we 
shall  tell  our  people  just  what  influence  worked  to 
bring  about  this  result.  The  school  superintendents 
and  many  teachers  spent  much  time  trying  to  kill 
these  bills.  It  is  significant  that  there  was  another 
bill  before  the  legislature  which  if  passed  would  in¬ 
crease  the  salary  of  school  officials.  Thus  it  was 
natural  that  at  the  school  hearing  the  speakers 
against  the  bill  acted  like  “boys  talking  for  their 
supper.”  All  sorts  of  arguments  have  been  used 
against  these  bills — among  others  the  claim  that  the 
Joiner  bills  would  prevent  the  schools  from  obtain¬ 
ing  the  $9,000,000  promised  by  the  State.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  in  that  argument.  The  farmers 
and  country  people  have  done  great  work  in  present¬ 
ing  their  side  and  they  are  still  working.  If  these 
Joiner  bills  are  finally  defeated  it  will  be  through 
political  work  by  the  leaders  in  the  legislature. 
These  men  know  that  they  have  a  hard  campaign 
before  them  this  year.  They  have  worked  to  keep 
these  bills  off  the  floor  of  the  legislature  so  that 
members  need  not  go  on  record.  It  is  strange  that 
men  usually  shrewd  and  long-sighted  cannot  see 
that  in  doing  this  they  are  making  the  worst  sort  of 
trouble  for  themselves.  They  are  doing  it  with  their 


eyes  open  and  inviting  defeat  by  their  action.  Coun¬ 
try  people  should  not  let  up  for  a  moment  in  their 
campaign  for  these  school  bills.  The  battle  has 
only  begun.  There  is  a  principle  at  stake  and  we 
will  “fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  Sum¬ 
mer.”  Keep  right  after  the  men  we  have  named. 


Gasoline  Tax  Figures 

A  STATEMENT  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shows  that  in  1925  the  exact  amount 
collected  for  gasoline  taxes  was  $146,028,940.  This 
was  collected  from  motor  vehicle  operators.  It  was 
an  increase  of  83  per  cent  over  the  total  for  1924, 
and  4 %  times  the  total  for  1923.  Of  this  total  tax 
$102,065,216  was  available  for  State  highways,  and 
$32,721,704  for  county  and  local  roads.  No  tax  was 
assessed  in  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  although  efforts  are  being  made  in  all 
these  States  to  put  over  such  a  tax.  The  money 
collected  in  the  44  States  which  levy  the  tax  came 
from  the  taxation  of  the  total  of  6,457,7S3,2S4  gal¬ 
lons  of  gasoline.  This  makes  the  average  con¬ 
sumption  per  vehicle  about  430  gallons  and  the 
average  tax  rate  2.26  cents  per  gallon.  It  seems  that 
the  average  amount  paid  by  a  single  operator,  tak¬ 
ing  the  entire  44  States  was  $9.22.  The  heaviest 
tax  was  in  California — this  was  a  2c  tax  on 
14,956,789  gallons.  The  lowest  returns  •were  from 
Nevada,  where  the  tax  is  4c  a  gallon.  The  heavi¬ 
est  rate  of  taxation  is  in  South  Carolina  where  the 
rate  is  5c.  Four  States  levy  a  tax  of  4c  a  gallon, 
three  States  3^c  and  12  3c. 


Fewer  People  on  Farms 

pj'IGURES  showing  the  comparative  number  of 
iL  people  now  living  on  farms  have  been  given  out 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  has  been 
a  continued  decrease  in  farm  population.  Jan.  1, 
1926,  there  were  479,000  fewer  people  on  farms 
than  one  year  before.  The  total  farm  population 
on  Jan.  1st  is  put  at  30,655,000,  which  means  a 
decrease  of  iy2  per  cent  in  one  year.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  during  1925  2,035,000  people  left  the 
farms  for  cities,  towns  and  villages;  the  same  time 
the  movement  back  to  the  farm  from  the  cities 
represented  1,135,000. 

The  births  on  farms  during  1925  are  estimated 
at  710,000  and  the  deaths  at  2SS,000.  For  the  year 
before,  or  1924,  there  was  a  net  loss  in  farm  popu¬ 
lation  of  182.000  persons,  so  that  the  loss  in  1925 
was  greater  than  in  the  year  before.  The  greatest 
loss  in  farm  population  is  found  in  the  mountain 
States  of  the  West,  where  nearly  4  per  cent  of  the 
people  have  left  the  farm.  In  New  England  the 
decrease  is  put  at  1.2  per  cent,  while  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  the  decrease  was  less  than  1  per 
cent.  Evidently  the  great  loss  in  farm  population 
is  due  to  the  movement  to  the  cities  which  is  now 
going  on,  and  will  continue  to  go  on  for  some  years 
to  come.  Some  of  it  is  due  to  economic  reason  and 
is  serious. 


That  Aroostook  Potato  Exchange 


Failure  of  the  Aroostook  Potato  Exchange  was  due 
to  several  causes.  In  the  first  place  it  was  built  on  a 
theory  plan  and  did  not  have  practical  policies.  The 
paid  officials  never  had  had  experience  in  that  kind  of 
business,  and  when  it  came  to  a  two-million  dollar  job 
they  were  lost.  The  members  never  could  get  any 
facts  in  regard  to  the  financial  standing  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  two-thirds  of  the  members  did  not  know 
that  Aaron  Sapiro  received  $17,500  and  also  $200  per 
month  as  a  retainer  until  the  thing  blew  up. 

They  paid  such  high  salaries  and  incurred  such  over¬ 
head  expenses  there  was  little  left  for  the  farmer  and 
after  two  years  of  losses  he  just  quit  the  thing.  The 


per  barrel  more  than  they  should  have  and  sold  them 
for  less  than  the  independent  dealers  paid. 

When  the  salaried  officers  received  their  pay  there 
was  not  much  left  for  the  farmer.  And  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  bookkeeping.  While  the 
prices  they  got  were  ruinous  it  is  alleged  that  some 
ot  the  members  were  overpaid  as  to  others  to  the 
amount  of  $90,000.  You  will  find  the  Aroostook  Co¬ 
op.  is  just  like  the  Southern  Tobacco  Exchange.  When 
the  committee  looked  up  that  business  Sapiro  wanted 
to  call  them  off.  Ihey  sure  did  find  something  objec¬ 
tionable  and  I  hope  it  will  reach  to  Washington,  and 
.Tardine.  and  Hoover  will  get  a  smell  of  it.  Everv 
farmer  in  the  United  States  should  have  a  copy  of  that 
investigation,  as  our  Aroostook  papers  are  silent  in 
i  egard  to  the  matter.  If  the  promoters  were  to  come 
to  Aroostook  and  try  to  organize  another  exchange  they 
would  leave  with  the  smell  of  stale  eggs. 

The  far  lers  are  thinking  of  having  an  investigation 
ot  the  exchange  as  the  tobacco  co-ops  did,  and  if  they 
do  they  will  find  that  it  was  run  on  the  same  plan 
They  would  like  to  know  what  “Mr.  Miscellaneous” 
did  with  all  the  cash  charged  up  to  him.  He  was  a 
very  expensive  man.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
trying  to  collect  the  $90,000  of  over  payments,  and 
have  sued  some  members.  p.  H  vail 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Path  of  Duty 

Long  I  rebelled  and  would  not  set  my 
feet 

In  Duty’s  path,  but  ever  turned  aside, 
Seeking  for  ways  I  thought  to  find 
more  wide, 

Questing  for  things  I  thought  to  find 
more  sweet. 


I  said  :  “Hard  is  this  task  I  ought  to  do, 
What  shall  I  gain  if,  working  till  the 
end 

I  take  this  broken  bit  of  chain  and 
mend 

Its  sundered  links  and  make  them  firm 
and  new? 


“Cannot  another  do  it  quite  as  well, 
Aye,  better ;  wherefore  should  my  life 
be  spent 

In  thankless  labor,  why  was  this  work 


I 


sent? 

want  it  even 


less  than  I  can  tell !” 


There  came  a  voice  that  whispered  down 
the  wind 

In  answer  to  my  cry,  it -bade  me  turn, 

Beseeching  me,  “Take  up  the  task  you 
spurn, 

In  it  alone  shall  you  true  solace  find. 

At  last  I  went,  obedient  to  the  call. 

And  what  a  glorious  harvest  did  I 
reap ! 

I  found  the  road  was  neither  rough 
nor  steep, 

And  Duty’s  path  the  fairest  path  of  all. 

— Elizabeth  *Scollard 
in  New  York  Sun. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


397.  One-piece  Tail¬ 
ored  Frock.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
The  36-in.  size  takes 
3%  yds.  of  36-in. 
material.  Twenty 
cents. 


garment.  Cut  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  The  8-year 
size  takes  only  2’i 
yds.  of'  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  whole 
garment.  Twenty 
cents. 

The  Home 
structor 


298.  Sl^>-on  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  14,  16 
years,  36.  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material.  Twenty 
cents. 


Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40, 

42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  takes  3!4  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  lVi  yds.  of  18- 
in.  contra  sting. 
Twenty  cents. 


Dressmaker,  Needlework  In- 
and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


Hot  Cross  Buns 

Heat  one  pint  of  milk  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  then  allow  it  to  cool  until 
lukewarm.  Add  to  this  two-thirds  of  a 
cake  of  compressed  yeast  dissolved  in  one 
cup  of  lukewarm  water,  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  one  tablespoon 
sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  one  egg  well 
beaten.  Stir  into  this  enough  flour  to 
make  a  batter  like  a  thick  cream,  and  s*t 
it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  W  hen  it.  Is 
light  stir  in  flour  enough  to  make  it  like 
bread  dough,  but  not  stiff  _  enough  to 
knead;  add  a  few  seeded  raisins  and  a 


little  chopped  citron  peel  when  stirring 
in  the  flour.  Set  away  to  rise ;  when 
very  light  mould  into  small  round  buns, 
slash  each  across  the  top  with  a  sharp 
knife  to  form  a  cross,  and  set  aside  to 
rise  again  until  very  light.  When  putt¬ 
ing  in  the  oven  wash  over  the  top  with 
a  glaze  of  sugar  and  water,  or  brush 
with  melted  butter  and  dust  with  con¬ 
fectionery  sugar  when  taken  out  of  the 
oven.  The  same  recipe,  without  the 
raisins  and  citron,  makes  delicious  rusks. 

Tested  Recipes  for  German 
Onion  Cake 

Take  four  slices  of  salt  pork,  cut  in 
cubes,  and  cook  a  little.  Add  the  onions, 
which  must  be  cut  very  fine,  and  cook 
till  done,  stirring  all  the  time.  Let  cool, 
and  add  one  or  two  eggs,  one  tablespoon 
flour,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  a  little  salt 
and  pepper  and  %  cup  of  cream,  sweet  or 
sour.  Mix  well,  and  pour  ou  raised 
dough,  and  bake  a  nice  brown.  Should 
be  eaten  warm.  A  coffee  cake  dough  is 
fine  for  this.  MRS.  J.  T.  II. 

Qne  lb.  flour,  one  egg,  one  cake  yeast 
(compressed),  one  tablespoon  butter,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  tablespoon  lard, 
two  cups  milk.  Dissolve  yeast  cake  with 
a  little  lukewarm  milk,  and  add  to  flour 
(sifted)  with  other  ingredients.  Mix 
slowly,  adding  milk  (warm).  Let  dough 
stand  to  rise  for  one  and  one-half  hours. 


When  dough  has  risen  put  on  rolling 
board  and  roll  out  until  the  size,  of  large 
pie  plate  or  baking  pan.  Grease  pan 
and  place  dough  in  pan.  Pour  onions 
over  the  top  and  bake  in  hot  oven  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Prepare 
onions  as  follows :  Six  medium-sized 
onions,  one  slice  bacon.  Cut  onions  and 
bacon  in  small  cubes.  Place  in  sauce¬ 
pan  one  tablespoon  butter  and  one  table¬ 
spoon  lard,  small  pinch  of  salt.  Melt 
butter  and  lard,  then  add  onions.  Let 
simmer  gently  until  soft.  Do  not  brown. 
Then  put  aside  to  cool.  Add  to  cake. 

MRS.  3r.  w. 

Peel  six  to  eight  onions,  mince  fine. 
Put  into  spider  with  •butter  or  drippings 
and  let  them  stew  but  not  brown.  Let 
them  get  cold,  then  add  about  Vi  tea¬ 
spoon  of  caraway  seed,  salt  to  taste,  two 
eggs,  %  cup  of  sweet  or  sour  cream. 
Spread  this  mixture  on  the  prepared 
dough  which  has  been  rolled  out  to  fit 
pan  or  pieplate.  Then  cut  two  oz.  of 
bacon  into  cubes,  put  over  the  onions, 
and  bake  in  a  medium  oven.  P.  R.  it. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  German  onion 
cake,  Bavarian  style:  Take  two  lbs. 
wheat  flour,  one  cake  compressed  yeast, 
one  cup  lukewarm  milk.  Put  flour  in 
pan,  press  down  on  one  side,  leave  a  hole 
for  sponge.  Dissolve  yeast  in  milk,  and 
make  a  sponge  like  cream.  Let  it  raise 
in  warm  place  until  it  starts  to  settle 
down.  Then  add  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  six 
oz.  soft  butter,  another  cup  warm  milk, 


make  a  dough  not  too  stiff  nor  too  soft. 
Work  dough  good  and  smooth,  and  let 
rise  a  while  in  a  warm  place.  In  the 
meantime  peel  and  slice  in  strips  a  quart 
of  onions.  Put  a  lump  of  butter  iu  deep 
pan,  a  little  salt  and  steam  contents  over 
fire  25  to  30  minutes,  always  stirring. 
Afterwards  roll  dought  out  even  with 
rolling  pin  and  put  on  a  greased  baking 
pan,  size  30x22,  or  a  couple  smaller  ones. 
Brush  top  with  milk  and  distribute 
smothered  onions  over  dough  evenly  with 
spoon.  Let  rise  again  a  while  and  bake 
in  hot  oven  half  an  hour,  or  golden 
brown ;  serve  hot  or  cold.  The  same 
recipe  can  be  made  with  baking  powder. 
Some  people  like  kummel  seed  on  top, 
others  slice  bacon  in  small  squares  and 
distribute  them  over  the  top  of  the  cake. 

s.  z. 


Mother  Bee’s  Soft  Molasses 
Cookies 

Two  cups  brown  molasses,  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  soft  lard,  or  lard 
and  butter,  half  and  half,  one  cup  rich 
buttermilk,  one  teaspoon  each  ginger  and 
cinnamon.  Dissolve  two  even  teaspoons 
soda  in  two  tablespoons  hot  water  and 
mix  all  together  with  enough  flour  to 
make  very  stiff.  Let  stand  several  hours 
(overnight,  if  convenient)  before  baking. 
Roll  rather  thick. 


.  \  ^  \  1 1  ~Tf  I  1  / 

cAt  the  fouc/t-'f  taRwSns  Automatically 
of  a  button,-  \  ^  Stops  /  / 


Distributor : 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

43  Warren  Street 
New  York  City 


HERE  is  the  new  automatic 
Delco-Light.  It  is  backed  by 
ten  years  of  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  pioneers  and  leaders  in  the 
farm  electric  field.  It  represents 
years  of  research  and  experiment 
and  test.  And  now  it  is  ready — 
the  Delco-Light  that  starts  itself, 
runs  itself,  stops  itself,  at  the  touch 
of  a  button. 

This  new  automatic  plant  completes 
the  Delco-Light  line.  There  are 
battery  plants  in  several  sizes — self¬ 
cranking  plants  without  storage 
batteries — and  now  the  fully  auto¬ 
matic  plant  at  a  surprisingly  low 
price — a  type  and  size  of  Delco- 
Light  for  every  need  and  every  purse. 

Write  today  for  full  information 
about  the  low  prices,  easy  terms  and 
other  details  of  our  complete  instal¬ 
lation  offer.  Mail  the  coupon  below 
to  the  nearest  Delco-Light  Distri¬ 
butor,  or  direct  to  us. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dept.  G-17  DAYTON,  OHIO 


- 1 

J  DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 

I  Dept.  G-17  Dayton.  Ohio  . 

Please  send  me  complete  Information  about  tne 
J  new  automatic  Delco-Light.  This  request  does  not  ■ 

J  obligatejme  in  any  way. 

I 

:  Name _  I 

* 

J  Address -  ■ 

J  City _ State -  £ 
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A  Little  Faucet 

Ends  Backaches 


NO  more  back-breaking 
hand  pumping  or  carry¬ 
ing  of  water  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 


You  can  have  all  the  run¬ 
ning  water  you  want  at  the 
turn  of  a  faucet,  even  if  you 
live  beyond  the  reach  ofwater 
mains. 


A  Goulds  Auto  water  System 
will  give  you  running  water 
in  abundance  at  a  cost  of  only 
a  few  cents  a  week. 

Ask  for  Booklet  O  which 
describes  our  complete  line  of 
electric  and  engine  driven 
pumps  and  water  systems. 

Qoulds  Autoivater  Systems 
may  be  purchased  on  deferred 
payments. 


GOULDS  PUMPS,  Inc. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Better  Light 

For  Your  Farm 


Better  light  all  through 
your  house  will  give  you  the 
bright,  cheerful  rooms  which 
help  make  home  life  a  real 
pleasure. 

Excellent  light  for  reading 
and  sewing — safe  light  in  the 
barns  and  yard — electric 
power  and  light  relieve  the 
drudgery  of  chores — all  these 
comforts,  always  ready  at  the 
touch  of  a  button,  are  yours 
with  a  Fuller  85  Johnson 
Power  and  Light  plant. 

These  plants  are  built  by 
makers  of  individual  lighting 
plants  since  1918.  They  are 
of  the  modern,  direct  con¬ 
nected  type,  designed  to  give 
the  battery  a  life-prolonging 
tapering  charge. 

W rite  for  complete  information 


FULLER  &.  JOHNSON  MFC.  CO, 

Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 
436  Reid  St.  Madison,  Wis. 


Beauty 

Jig  3 

1  Of  Hair  and  Skin 

I®  £\ 

>  Preserved  By 

Cuticura 

-)  '  Mill 

kv  Soap  to  Cleanse 

v  (uuTOl  Ute 

Ointment  to  Heal 

THE  CONFIDENCE  CORNER 


Another  Lonely  Woman 

The  hired  mail’s  wife  who  gives  her 
experience  on  page  530  is  no  lonelier  than 
a  renter’s  wife  in  a  neighborhood  where 
all  the  others  own  their  farms.  No  one 
ever  calls  except  some  of  the  men  on 
business  and  we  might  just  as  well  be 
on  a  Western  ranch,  20  miles  from  town. 
The  young  people  go  off  in  the  family 
car  to  their  amusements,  and  the  elders 
visit  among  their  own  friends.  A  new 
comer  who  rents  is  just  ignored. 

LONELY  RACHAEL. 

How  many  letters  like  the  above  we 
receive  during  the  course  of  the  year ! 
We  know  that  all  country  neighborhoods 
are  not  like  this.  There  are  many  where 
a  newcomer  is  welcomed  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  activities  and  made  to  feel  that  she 
has  a  place  among  them.  But  farm 
women  are  busy,  and  it  is  easier  to  visit 
old  friends  than  to  make  acquaintance 
with  new  ones.  We  have  wondered  many 
times  whether  the  decline  in  the  power 
of  the  country  church  may  not  be  due 
in  part  to  this  ignoring  of  “the 
stranger  that  is  within  your  gates” — 
not  only  011  the  part  of  the  people,  but  of 
the  pastor  also. 

Selling-  Homemade  Bakery 
Goods 

A 

Do  you  know  of  some  reliable  market 
for  fresh  homemade  doughnuts  to  be 
shipped  by  parcel  post?  I  make  them 
plain  or  sugared,  and  cookies,  too,  plain, 
sugared  or  frosted,  strictly  homemade, 
fresh.  If  you  know  of  any  reliable  ad¬ 
dresses  for  a  market  of  this  kind  will 
you  please  inform  me?  L.  N. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  find  buyers 
for  homemade  bakery  goods  close  at 
hand.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  find 
city  buyers  through  Summer  visitors  who 
become  acquainted  with  your  skill  in 
baking,  but  as  a  rule  we  should  not  think 
doughnuts  very  satisfactory  for  shipping, 
for  they  would  need  careful  packing  and 
prompt  delivery.  Many  people  prefer  to 
buy  them  the  day  they  are  made,  and 
there  might  be  delay  in  the  mails.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  study  local  needs 
first.  Are  there  people  in  your  vicinity 
who  would  be  probable  customers?  Is  it 
possible  to  talk  it  over  with  your  grocer? 
He  may  know  women  who  do  not  care 
to  do  their  own  baking,  and  who  would 
like  to  buy  a  better  product.  He  might 
be  willing  to  take  orders  for  you,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  commission  on  the  sales. 

Cookies  always  sell  well  at  the  “food 
sales”  given  to  raise  money  for  charity, 
and  if  not  too  plain  they  keep  well,  so 
that  they  would  be  suitable  for  parcel 
post  shipments.  Customers,  however, 
can  only  be  found  by  individual  effort, 
since  the  only  general  outlet  is  through 
a  woman’s  exchange.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers,  who  have  had  experience  in 
this  line,  will  tell  us  how  they  made  their 
start. 


A  Word  About  Old  Age 

I  am  a  woman  nearing  fourscore  years, 
well  cared  for  by  my  family,  but  I  find 
it  hard  to  submit  to  my  increasing  in¬ 
firmities.  I  wish  I  could  be  more  philo¬ 
sophical  about  it ;  I  get  cross  because  I 
can’t  do  the  things  I  used  to  do. 

GRANDMOTHER  MARTHA. 

A  dear  friend  of  ours,  now  S6  years 
old,  recently  sent  11s  the  following  item 
which  may  help  “Grandmother  Martha,” 
since  it  makes  the  distinction  between 
the  frail  earthly  tabernacle  and  the  real 
personality  within. 

When  John  Quincy  Adams  was  SO 
years  of  age  he  met  in  the  streets  of 
Boston  an  old  friend,  who  shook  his 
trembling  hand  and  said  : 

“Good  morning,  and  how  is  John 
Quincy  Adams  today?” 

“Thank  you,”  was  the  ex-President’s 
reply.  “John  Quincy  Adams  himself  is 
well,  quite  well,  I  thank  you,  but  the 
house  in  whis  he  lives  at  present  is  be¬ 
coming  dilapidated.  It  is  tottering  upon 
its  foundation.  Time  and  seasons  have 
nearly  destroyed  it.  Its  roof  is  pretty 
well  worn  out.  Its  walls  are  much  shat¬ 
tered,  and  it  trembles  with  every  wind. 
The  old  tenement  is  becoming  almost  un¬ 
inhabitable,  and  I  think  John  Quincy 
Adams  will  have  to  move  out  of  it  soon. 
But  he  himself  is  quite  well,  yes,  quite 
well.” 

Old  age  has  its  temptations  no  less 
than  youth,  though  differing  in  kind. 
Regrets  over  the  loss  of  physical  vigor 
are  hard  to  banish,  but  the  words  of  the 
great  statesman,  who  kept  his  intellectual 
power  apart  from  the  frailties  of  his 
aged  body,  may  lead  us  toward  his 
philosophy.  And  we  may  add  to  this  the 
words  of  the  courageous  veteran  who, 
when  an  untactful  friend  lamented  that 
he  had  reached  the  shady  side  of  seventy, 
retorted : 

“You  mean  the  sunny  side,  for  it’s  the 
side  nearest  to  glory  !” 


Son  :  “Can  you  sign  your  name  with 
your  eyes  shut,  daddy?”  Father:  “Cer¬ 
tainly  !”  Son :  “Well,  shut  your  eyes 
and  sign  my  school  report.” — People’s 
Journal. 


Ward’s  New  Spring  Catalog  ue 

Is  Now  Ready  for  You 


We  say  your  Catalogue  is  now  ready  for 
YOU.  And  we  mean  exactly  that. 

Because  this  page  is  printed  to  offer  you 
this  book — and  to  give  you  Five  Good 
Reasons  why  Ward’s  new  Catalogue  with 
its  wonderful  money-saving  opportuni¬ 
ties  should  be  in  your  home  this  Spring. 

Reason  No.  1 

A  $50  Saving  In  Cash 
May  Just  as  Well  be  Yours 

This  year,  yes,  even  in  the  first  six  months, 
there  can  be  a  cash  saving  of  $50.00  for  you— 
if  you  write  for  this  book — if  you  use  this  book 
— if  you  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 
Because— Every  Ward  price  is  a  Money-Saving 
Price. 

We  used  over  $60,000,000  in  cash  to  secure 
these  low  prices  for  you.  Cash  always  gets 
the  lowest  price.  And  buying  in  the  largest 
quantities,  by  the  car  load,  by  the  trairt  load, 
yes,  even  contracting  for  the  entire  output  of  a 
factory',  we  are  always  able  to  secure  a  price 
that  means  a  saving  for  you. 

Reason  No.  2 

We  Search  the  Markets 
ol  the  Whole  World 

Our  complete  organization  of  buyers,  our  ex¬ 
perts  in  qjl  kinds  of  merchandise,  go  to  every 
market  in  their  search  for  the  new  thing,  the 


new  pattern  or  design,  for  bigger  bargains,  or 
for  better  quality  at  the  price. 

All  the  year  round  we  have  buyers  in  Europe 
— the  rubber  for  our  tires  comes  direct  from 
the  Orient,  we  buy  silk  in  Japan— we  buy  wher¬ 
ever  and  whenever  we  can  secure  the  best  bar¬ 
gains  for  you. 

Reason  No.  3 

We  never  sacrilice  Quality 
lo  make  a  low  Price 

At  Ward’s  your  satisfaction  is  our  first  thought 
always.  Will  this  shoe,  or  this  chair,  or  this 
stove  give  our  customers  complete  satisfaction? 
That  is  the  first  thing.  We  never  "cheapen’' 
an  article  to  make  the  price  seem  lower 
A  low  price  at  Ward's  always  is  a  genuine 
low  price  because  it  is  never  a  low  price  made 
at  the  sacrifice  of  quality. 

Reason  No.  4 

You  Always  Buy  On 
Approval— at  Ward’s 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  published  the  first 
mail  order  guarantee:  "Your  money  back  if 
you  ask  for  it  ”  That  was  the  Golden  Rule 
policy  upon  which  this  business  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  which  we  have  lived  up  to  for  fifty- 
four  years. 

This  "deal  as  you  would  be  dealt  by  ”  policy 
will  govern  every  transaction  with  you.  And 
furthermore,  when  you  write  to  us  or  order  from 
us,  you  can  be  sure  that  your  orders  and  letters, 


your  confidence  and  your  patronage  are  alway* 
appreciated  at  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Reason  No.  5 

The  Proof  of  the  Saving 
and  Service  we  oiler  You 

In  the  last  four  years  twice  as  many  families 
have  commenced  sending  their  orders  to 
Ward’s.  The  growth  of  Ward's,  our  success 
in  pleasing  our  customers,  in  giving  them  ster¬ 
ling  values,  has  made  us  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  new  fnends. 

The  same  opportunity  for  saving  and  satis¬ 
faction  is  now  yours.  We  say  to  you — this  new 
Spring  Catalogue  is  yours  free.  But  the  next 
step  must  be  yours.  Send  us  your  name  on 
the  coupon  below  and  our  complete  Spring 
Catalogue  will  be  sent  you  free. 

Your  orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  given  immediate  attention 
and  shipped  within  24  hours.  That  saves  time. 
But  besides,  one  of  our  seven  big  houses  is  near 
to  you.  Your  letter  reaches  us  quicker.  Your 
goods  go  to  you  quicker.  It  is  quicker  and 
cheaper,  and  more  satisfactory  to  send  all  your 
orders  to  Ward’s. 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  fit,  CO  .  Dept. 04H 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  SC  Paul 
Portland.  Ore.  Oakland.  Call!.  Fort  Worth 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.i 
Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward's 
complete  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City.  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Name . 

Local  Address. 
Post  Office. . . . 


State . 

A  copy  of  our  Wall  Paper  Sample  Book 
will  be  sent  you  free  if  you  arc  interested. 
Shall  we  send  you  a  copy? 


_  A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
1  lumblng  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80. 

SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
.wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains;  no  dangerous  applications 
|  of  acids  and  poisons. 

Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in- 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
—  healing.  Big  spool,  tiO  square  inches, 

lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY.  Box  R.  Burlington,  Vt. 


Sure  Relief 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  and  75<t  Pkgs.Sold  Everywhere 

HOOKED  RUGS 

Send  for  free  lists  showing 

23  illustrations  of  Patterns  of-Hooked 
Rugs  stamped  on  burlap.  1  want  to 
buy  old  Hooked  Rugs,  Do  you  know 
of  any  for  sale? 


R.  W.  BURNHAM.  R.  N. 
Ipswich  Rug  Supplies 


Mass. 


Hlietnm  Harding  and  Blanket,  Weaving.  Large  and 
OUSIQm  uaramg  small  bunches  given  equal  attention. 
W rite  West  Unity  W oolenMills,  1 1 2  L,nn  Si..  Wcsi  Unify,  o 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

.  Your  Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  ot  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it.  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  fehe  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
m  her  keeping  to  be^  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  c.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1.  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I'm  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  rieiil. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family— aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Corn  Gluten  Feed  Is 
Manufactured  by 

American  Maize  Products  Co. 
New  York  and  Chicago 

Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 

St.  Louis 

Clinton  Corn  Syrup  Refining  Co. 
Clinton,  Iowa 

Com  Products  Refining  Co. 
New  York  and  Chicago 

The  J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co. 
Keokuk,  Iowa 
The  Huron  Milling  Co. 

Harber  Beach,  Michigan 
The  Keever  Starch  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Penick  &  Ford  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co. 
Decatur,  Illinois 

Union  Starch  and  Refining  Co. 
Columbus,  Indiana 

If  Your  Dealer  Does  Not  Handle  Corn 
Gluten  Feed,  Any  of  the  Above  Named 
Manufacturers  Will  Supply  You. 

This  Book— FREE 
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Associated  Corn  Products  Mfrs.  R.N.-Y. 

Feed  Research  Dept.  A  pi, 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  mail  copy  of  “The  Gospel  of  Good  Feeding’ 


Fill  Out  and 
Mail  This 


-FREE: 


Name. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 
Town _ 


.State_ 


[71  Dealer’s  Name. 
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Mail  the  Coupon  for  a  Free  Copy  of  this 
very  helpful  book,  and  be  sure  to  give  the 
name  of  your  dealer. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 


208  5.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Proportion  of  Cheese  to 
Butterfat 

Will  5-per-cent  milk  make  any  more 
elieese  than  3  per  cent?  At  the  cheese 
factory  some  say  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  much  milk  tests,  poor 
milk  makes  as  much  cheese  as  good  milk 
does.  a.  L. 

Eummerfield,  Fa. 

As  the  fat  in  milk  increases,  the 
□  pounds  of  cheese  made  from  100  lbs.  of 
that  milk  increases,  but  the  amount  of 
cheese  made  for  each  pound  of  fat  in  the 
milk  does  not  increase.  The  following 
table  from  New  York  (Geneva)  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Bulletin  02,  1893,  shows 
this  relation  of  fat  in  milk  to  yield  of 
cheese : 


Very  soon  your  cows  will  go  to  fresh  pasture.  They 
like  it  and  it  stimulates  them.  It  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  they  cannot  eat  enough  to  maintain  their 
condition  and  their  full  flow  of  milk  on  grass  alone. 

In  ioo  pounds  of  average  pasture  grass  there  is  3.7  pounds  of 
digestible  protein,  but  only  15.9  pounds  of  total  digestible  feed. 
That  is  not  enough.  Your  cows  would  have  to  eat  150  to  170 
pounds  of  grass  a  day.  They  cannot  graze  or  hold  1 00  pounds. 

The  Voice  of  Authority 

By  Prof.  W.J.  Fraser,  Illinois  Experiment  Station:  ‘’It  would 
require  30  acres  of  pasture  to  support  an  ordinary  coiv.  To  graze 
this  area  she  would  have  to  travel  30  miles  a  day  and  have  a  muzzle 
two  feet  wide." 

By  Prof.  Hopper,  Kentucky  Experiment  Station:  “I  clipped 
loo  pounds  of  bluegrass  and  it  filled  three  gunny  sacks."  A  cow 
cannot  hold  this  much  grass. 

Your  cows  will  go  right  on  making  milk  but  they  will  not  make 
it  all  out  of  grass.  They  will  draw  protein,  fat  and  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  from  their  own  bodies  to  fill  the  milk  pail.  They  will  get 
poor,  exhaust  themselves,  become  unprofitable  and  go  dry  weeks 
or  months  before  they  should. 

Give  your  cows  a  balanced  grain  mixture  with  their  grass.  Feed 
three  to  eight  pounds  daily  per  cow  according  to  yield.  Grass  is  laxative, 
therefore  you  should  avoid  laxative  concentrates.  The  following  ration  is 
one  of  the  best  you  can  feed : 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  300 pounds;  ground  corn  300  pounds ;  ground 
oats  200  pounds ;  wheat  bran  200  pounds.  Start  this  ration  when  cows  go  to 
pasture  and  they  will  go  through  the  summer  and  into  the  fall — in  fine  con¬ 
dition  and  full  production. 

This  Valuable  Book  Free 

“The  Gospel  of  Good  Feeding"  is  a  brand  new  book  of  64  pages.  It  gives 
you  the  newest  ideas  on  feeding.  It  will  help  you  to  make  more  money- 
day  in  and  day  out— summer  and  winter.  It  contains  28  rations  for  dairy 
cows,  steers,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry. 


Average 

Lbs.  Green 

Lbs.  Green 

I’er  Cent 

Cheese  From 

Cheese  for  1 

F'at  In  Milk 

100  Lbs.  Milk 

Lb.  Fat  In  Milk 

3.35 

9.14 

2.73 

3.72 

10.04 

2.73 

4.15 

11.34 

2.70 

4.74 

12.85 

2.71 

5.13 

13.62 

2.66 

New  York 

( Geneva ) 

Experiment  S 

Amt.  of 
Cheese 
From  100 
Lbs.  Milk 


jtion,  Bulletin  30S,  190S,  shows  the  fol- 
I  lowing  effect  of  the  fat  content  of  nor- 
!  mal  milk  on  the  yield  of  cheese : 

Fer 
Cent 
Casein 
in  Milk 

2.10  8.3 

2.20  8.88 

2.30  9.45 

2.40  10.03 

2.50  10.60 

2.60  11.17 

I  dare  say  these  statements  and  tables 
will  answer  your  inquiry.  j.  w.  B. 


Ter 

Cent 

Fat 

in  Milk 
3.00 

3.25 
3.50 
3.75 
4.00 

4.25 


Amt.  of 
Cheese  for 
Each  Lb. 
Fat  in  Milk 
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2.67 

2.65 

2.63 
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Hard  Churning 

I  have  a  cow  seven  yeai.,  old;  she  is 
in  good  health.  She  has  hay  and  corn¬ 
stalks  and  mixed  feed.  She  came  in 
about  three  months  ago.  At  first  milk 
churned  well,  we  got  butter  in  15  min¬ 
utes.  Now  I  cannot  get  butter,  e.  w.  K. 

Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 

'Some  cows  will  often  produce  milk  in 
Winter  which  will  not  make  good  cream 
for  churning.  This  is  because  the  fat 
globules  are  too  small  for  easy  churning. 
Then,  too,  dry  Winter  feeds  will  make 
those  fat  globules  hard.  The  small,  hard 
fat  globules  together  make  churning  dif¬ 
ficult  and  often  impossible.  This  trou¬ 
ble  is  not  found  in  fresh  cows  or  those 
on  green  feeds  such  as  pasture,  silage  and 
roots.  Ilay  and  cornstalks  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  cream  which  will  not  churn.  I 
should  advise  your  feeding  some  roots, 
such  as  beets  or  carrots,  since  you  do 
not  have  silage.  The  chances  are,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you  cannot  get  the  proper 
feed  now.  In  that  ease  your  difficulty 
will  continue  (until  the  cows  go  on  to 
Spring  pasture. 

Ripening  or  souring  your  cream  a 
little  more  and  churning  at  a  warmer 
temperature  (about  60  degrees  Fahr. ) 
may  help  solve  your  difficulty.  I  believe, 
however,  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  your  cow  and  the  Winter 
feeding.  J.  W.  B. 


Keep  your  horses  at 
work— new  free 
book  tells  how! 

Thousands  of  horse  own¬ 
ers  have  been  helped  by 
our  FREE  “Save-The- 
Horse"  book.  The  new 
1926  edition  is  the  best 
yet.  Tells  how  to  treat 
any  lame  horse.  For  32 
years  “Save-The-Horse” 
has  been  used  success¬ 
fully  on  thousands  and 
thousands  of  lame  horses. 
There  are  four  big  reasons  for  using 
“Save-The-Horse”: 

1.  Prevents  serious  complications. 

2.  Relieves  pain  and  suffering. 

3.  Horse  works  while  being  treated. 

4.  Sold  under  a  signed  guarantee. 

Write  today  for  new  “Save-The-Horse” 
book,  doctor’s  advice  and  sample  guarantee 
—FREE I 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN! 

Send  for  new  Free  Catalog 
showing  milk  cans,  pails,  strain¬ 
ers,  coolers,  scales,  bottles,  bot¬ 
tle  caps,  churns  and  all  dairy 
supplies.  High  quality,  low  price, 
money-back  guarantee. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO. 

74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


In.  use 

over 


MINERAL,,,, 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  — — - — — - 

$3  25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $110  BoX  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  do*., 
$1 ,  8  doz.,  $1.80.  ■ 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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PURITY  COTTON  DISCS  ora 

mode  in  airj  size  from  5‘2  in.  In  7 
in.  diitm.,  for  alt  makes  of  strainers 
or  tillers.  Soul  for  a  trial  order. 


Many  creameries  and  condensaries  in  the  United  States 
require  that  all  milk  supplied  them  be  strained  through  Dr. 
Clark’s  Purity  Strainers.  In  fact,  many  supply  their  pro¬ 
ducers  with  Purity  Strainers  as  a  means  of  insuring  clean  milk. 

Purity  Strainers  are  recognized  as  the  one  and  only  way  of  re¬ 
moving  ALL  dirt  and  sediment  from  milk.  We  guarantee  those  re¬ 
sults  or  refund  your  money.  Easy  to  use  and  easy  to  clean.  No 
fuss  or  muss — saves  time  and  labor.  Endorsed  by  U.  o.  Gov* 
ernment. 

Made  in  two  sizes— 10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  can't  supply  you.  write  us  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices,  giving  your  dealer's  name. 

Purity  Stamping  Company 

QCpt  a  {tattle  Creek,  Michigan 

rA 


Churning  Sweet  Cream 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  butter 
from  sweet  cream?  We  keep  one  Guern¬ 
sey  cow  and  use  a  water  separator. 
She  has  been  fresh  now  about  a  month, 
and  her  cream  is  very  rich.  L.  b. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  advise  in  detail 
how  to  churn  sweet  cream.  Cream  is 
soured  for  one  reason  because  it  makes 
churning  easier  and  more  exhaustive. 
Therefore  with  sweet  cream  one  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  churn  longer  and  try  to  make 
the  churning  easier  *by  some  other  means. 
This  is  usually  by  control  of  temperature. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  churning  determines  the  time.  A 
high  temperature  shortens  the  time.  Of 
course,  if  too  high,  the  quality  of  the 
butter  will  he  affected.  A  good  churning 
temperature  will  enable  one  to  churn  in 
not  less  than  20  minutes  nor  more  than 
40  minutes.  These  conditions  apply  to 
the  churning  of  sour  or  ripened  cream 
in  any  amounts. 

In  your  case  I  should  recommend  using 
higher  temperatures  and  at  this  time  of 
year  I  should  use  60  degrees  to  65  de¬ 
grees  F.  You  will  probably  have  to  churn 
for  about  40  to  60  minutes.  Have  your 
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DOGS 


For  Sale-greed  White  Scotch  Collie  Female  Pups 

Absolutely  all  white,  $50;  Sable  head  markings 
»25  each.  Bred  from  beststockobtainable.  ISpayei 
females  are  best  dogs  for  house,  stock  or  children 

Park  Hill  Kennels  Newfane,  N.Y 


Cocker  Spaniel  P“ps 


2  mos.  old.  well  bred,  from 
1  Hunting  stock,  make  great 
pets,  eompanionsand  watchdogs. 
Males,  $10;  Females,  $6.  o.  II.  IIILEV,  Franklin,  Vermont 


Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs  for  brains  and  beau¬ 
ty.  Registered.  BOWDEN  COLLIE  FA  KM  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  INOS.,  drove  city,  l*a. 


Beautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind.  Males, 
Spay  females,  $10  each.  II.  IHJItl),  Thorndike,  Maine 


BLACK  COCKER  spaniels.  5  mos.  old,  natural  born  Hunters. 
Males, $15;  females, $10.  Oscar  Riley,  Franklin,  Vt. 


P..1.L  PftIlioe_Wolsh  Shepherds.  Pups  and  dogs. 
OCuIUfl  UUIIlco  Native  born  heelers.  Half  pricewhile 
they  last.  Maple  Grove  Farms  Pope  Mills,  N  Y. 


THREE  Be»utiful  Registered  COLLIES,  one  nearly  all  white. 
Mrs.  Frank  Richmond  Sugar  Grove,  Pa 


Great  Danes-Puppies 

and  Stud  Hogs.  Good  blood  lines.  Reasonable  prices. 
Will  trade  for  yearling  hens.  MAX  LEVI  Mi,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


Guardian  Airedales  p^?&e|S0 

Age,  2  months.  Males,  $35;  Females,  $15.  Also 
adult  stock  and  young  male  dogs  at  reasonable 
prices,  Intelligence,  stamina  and  sweet  disposition 
have  made  Guardian  Airedales  famous.  Address 

P.  BRANDRETH  While  Birches  BETHEL,  CONN. 

3  Litters  Airedale  Puppies 

Eligible  to  registration  in  A.  K.  C.  Parents— black  and 
tan.  C.  NYE  Lakewood,  Pa. 


Choice  /t{pp<fqlnc  $  mos.  old,  husky,  well  grown, 
Oorang  rxil  cuaica  the  kind  you  would  be  proud  to 
own,  5  champions  in  blood  lines.  Males,  $25  and  $35,  Fed. 
furnished.  Ship  C.O.H.  on  ap’l.  E.  A.  SHEARN.  Wayville,  N.Y. 

AirorDIno  Puppies  and  brood  matrons.  Will  ship  C.  O. 

flireuaies  D.  SlUllY  SIDE  FARM  Madison,  N.Y. 

pedigreed  Airedale  Pups.  Males,  $15;  Females,  $10 
•  Sat.  guaranteed.  F.  L.  Crowe,  Stuyvesant,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE-LLEWELLIN  and  ENGLISH  SETTERS 

Also  Maryland  bred  rabbit  hounds.  Sent  on  trial.  Pamph¬ 
let  free.  O.  K.  Kennels  Marydel,  Maryland 

Wanted-Pekeguese  Pup  ^o^fbVr T& 

JOHN  H.  YOUNG _ Pelham,  N.Y, 

Thorobred  Groat  Dane  Pups,  $15  and  $20  if  taken  at 
once.  Maude  Faulknham  Gouverneur,  N.Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  POLICE  PUPPIES 

formerly  known  as  the  German  Stock  Dog.  Priced  very 
reasonable,  considering  breeding.  GEO.  RAUCH, 
Catskill  Mountain  Stork  Farm  Freehold,  Oreene  Co.,  N.  V. 

FOR  SALE— Several  well  started  young  foxhounds ;  1  male 
English  Bloodhound.  Bargains.  F.  0.  HEYEN,  Barryville,  N.Y. 

U/ANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
ii  Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

Fnorliofl  or  Welsh  Shepherds.  Natural  heelers.  Beau- 
Liigiidii  ties.  Geo.  Boorman  Marathon,  N.Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  x4  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holstems,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  lSenjamiu,  Barre,  Vermont 


For  Sale-Registered  Jerseys  HThI'I'S'* 

Seven  cows,  two  to  four  years  old,  springers  tall  of 
cows,  one  yearling,  five  heifer  calves  under  three 
months  Bull  calves,  the  best  in  Jap-Sayda  blood. 
Will  sell  all  or  any  one.  Write  today. 

HUDSON  C.  BULL  Rt.  1  Watertown,  N.Y, 


PpwllDrfknc  la!i\bl«ek  mares,  5  yrs.;  sound; 
1  vl  vllCI  Ullo  well  broken;  good  waiters;  heavy 
,  ,  ,  in  foal;  weight.  3,600.  Price.  S750. 

Showy  hi  ack  m  are,  coming  3  yrs . ,  heavy  in  foal ,  5325. 
Also  1  and  2-yr.  olds.  WILLIAM  A.  ItEID,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


1  berdoen-Angus  Beet 

«  breeding.  Aeereditec 


Cattle  for  sale.  The  very  best 
o  i ,  redited  herd.  Write  for  information. 

S.  I).  HICKS  Sylvan  Lea  Farm  II.  F.  II. No,  2  Syracuse,  N.Y 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold— “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  up^n  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

!  The  Business  Farmer’s  Paper 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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cream  rich  in  fat,  about  3S  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent  by  test.  The  approved 
methods  for  churning  ripened  cream  have 
been  printed  frequently  in  these  columns. 
About  the  only  change  for  sweet  cream 
are  those  of  using  a  higher  temperature, 
a  little  richer  testing  cream  and  longer 
time.  j.  w.  b. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  $1  to  ,$2.25  box ; 
fresh  packed,  .$2  to  $3  bbl.  ;  storage,  $3 
to  $4.50;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $2  bbl.; 
McIntosh  Beds,  $2.25  to  $4  box ;  North¬ 
ern  Spies,  $2.50  to  $4  bbl. ;  Russets,  $1.50 
to  $4;  Starks,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl.;  west¬ 
ern,  boxes,  $1.35  to  $2.50. 

Butter. — Fresh  creamery,  extras,  41% 
to  42c ;  firsts,  39  to  41c ;  seconds,  37  to 
38e;  boxes  and  prints,  45  to  46c;  stor¬ 
age  firsts,  38  to  40c;  seconds,  36%  to 
37  %e. 

Cheese. — Fresh  twins,  firsts,  23  to 
23%c;  Young  America,  23  to  23%;  held, 
24  to  25c;  held  extras,  26  to  27%c;  firsts, 
24%  to  25  %c. 

Eggs. — -Nearby  hennery  brown  extras, 
36  to  37c;  mixed  colors,  34  to  35c;  white 
extras,  32  to  33c ;  eastern  extras,  33  to 
33 %c ;  western  extras,  32%  to  33c; 
western  extras,  firsts,  3%1  to  32c ;  firsts, 

31  to  31%c ;  seconds,  30  to  30%c;  stor- 
western  extras,  firsts,  31%  to  32e ;  firsts, 
age  packed  extra  firsts,  33  to  33%c  firsts, 

32  to  32%e  seconds,  31  to  31%c. 

Fruit.— Cranberries,  $7  to  $13  half 

bbl.  box ;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $3.75  to 
$6.15  box;  Porto  Rico,  $4.50  to  $6  box ; 
lemons,  $4  to  $6  box ;  oranges,  Florida, 
$5  to  $6.50;  California  navels,  $4  to 
$6.10;  pineapples,  Porto  Rico,  $5  to  $6 
ert. ;  strawberries,  best,  35  to  55c  box ; 
poorer,  10  to  30c. 

Ilay  and  Straw. — Ilay,  per  ton.  No.  1 
Timothy,  $27  to  $29;  No.  2  Timothy, 
$25  to  $27 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to  $20 ; 
eastern,  $18  to  $24  ;  shipping,  $14  to 
$16  ;  clover,  mixed,  $25  to  $26 ;  poor  and 
damaged,  $14  to  $15;  swale,  $18  to  $20; 
rye  straw,  $24  to  $24.50;  oat  straw,  $14 
to  $15. 

Millfeed. — (Prompt  shipment,  per  ton, 
Spring  bran,  $32  to  $33;  middlings, 
$31.75  to  $38.75 ;  mixed  feed,  $33.50  to 
$39 ;  red  dog,  $39.50 ;  gluten  feed,  $38.90 ; 
gluten  meal,  $48.65 ;  hominy  feed,  $31.50 ; 
stock  feed,  $33.50;  oat  hulls,  reground, 
$12 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $38.50  to  $42.25  ; 
linseed  meal,  $51.25. 

Maple  Products. — Syrup,  new,  $2.25  to 
$2.50  gal. ;  old,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  sugar,  2  oz. 
cakes,  35  to  38c  lb. ;  1  lb.  cakes,  33  to 
36c. 

Onions. — Yellow  globes,  $2.75  to  $3.75 
per  100-lb.  bag;  native.  $1.50  to  $2  box; 
Spanish,  $1.65  to  $1.75  per  third  case; 
Egyptian,  $4.35  to  $4.50  per  112-lb.  bag. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountains,  100-lb. 
sack,  $5.75  to  $5.85;  sweet  potatoes,  $2.50 
to  $3  bskt. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  35  to 
37c;  medium,  28  to  32c;  broilers,  55  to 
60e ;  western  dry  packed  fowl,  fancy, 
large,  36  to  37c;  medium,  33  to  35c; 
small,  30  to  32c ;  turkeys,  choice.  50  to 
5Sc ;  old  cocks,  24  to  29e ;  live  fowl,  32c ; 
chickens,  fancy,  2S  to  30c;  stags,  24  to 
25c ;  broilers,  50c. 

Vegetables.- — Asparagus,  $2.50  to  $4.75 
doz. ;  beans,  $1.50  to  $6.50  bskt. ;  beets, 
80  to  75c  box ;  cabbage,  Texas,  $5  to 
$5.25  bbl. ;  carrots,  $1.50  to  $2  box ; 
cauliflower,  $1.50  to  $2.50  crt.  ;  celery, 
$2.50  to  $4  ert. ;  cucumbers,  $5  to  $10 
box ;  lettuce,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  Iceberg,  6 
to  4  doz.,  $4  to  $7  ert. ;  peppers,  $4.50  to 
$7  crt.  ;  parsnips,  $2.40  to  $2.75;  Spring 
dug,  $2.75  to  $3  box  ;  rhubarb,  hothouse, 
12  to  13c  ib. ;  radishes,  $2.75  to  $3.50 
box ;  spinach,  $1.75  to  $2.25  bbl. ;  to¬ 
matoes,  southern,  repacked,  $6  to  $7.50 
crt. ;  turnips,  50c  to  $1.25  box ;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  $1  to  $1.35  per  100-lb.  bag ;  squash, 
$3.50  to  $5  bbl. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
April  5,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
I  igures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Brancli- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette.  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bn. 

No.  2  white  oats  . . $0.52% 

No.  3  white  oats . 51% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . SS% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 85% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $34.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  32.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  38.90 

White  hominy  .  31.40 

Yellow  Hominy  .  30.40 

Gluten  feed  .  .' .  3945 

Flour  middlings  .  34.65 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  38.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  4L90 

34%  linseed  meal  . 5CK65 


Easy  to  produce  Grade  A  Milk 
at  every  milking 

One  man  writes :  “No  trouble  at  all  to  get  clean 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count,  with  my  Sharpies 
Milker.  Also,  it  saves  me  a  milker’s  wages.”  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Sharpies  owners  tell  similar  stories. 

You  can  get  not  only  cleaner  milk,  but  usually 
more  milk  from  every  cow— and  milk  them  three 
times  as  fast,  in  the  bargain. 

The  Sharpies  Pipe  Line  Milker  is  recommended 
where  large  herds  are  milked,  or  where  there  is 
no  electric  service.  It  will  milk  30  cows  an  hour. 

The  Sharpies  Moto-Milker  carries  its  own  pump 
and  motor  on  wheels,  and  requires  no  installation. 

It  runs  on  lighting  current  and  milks  20  cows 
an  hour. 

Send  for  important  illustrated  book  of  dairy¬ 
ing  facts.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  M-14C 

Finance  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Purebred  PIGS- 

CHESTEKS  OR  DUROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs. 

6  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
C.O.D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS- 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size  -  Quality-  Breeding 

Big  type,  fast  growing  Chester  Whites  and  York¬ 
shire  crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 
Barrows,  boars,  sows. 

6-8  weeks  old . $7.00  each 

8-10  weeks  old .  7.50  each 

Shoats,  3  months  old..  ..10.00  each 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating,  WILLIAM  DAILEY,  Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  854 


GUERNSEYS 
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GUERNSEYS— For  Sale 

14  Pure  Bred  Guernseys 

(1  Bull — 13  Females) 

16  High  Grade  Guernsey  Females 

(7  Cows— 9  Heifers) 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  118040 
(last  test— January  1926) 

For  prices  and  particulars  apply  to 

R.  E.  MacMurchie.  Supt.  Or.  Charles  H.  Peck 

Black  Maples  Farm  or  107  East  B7th  Si. 
Newlewn.  Conn.  Mew  York  City 


PEGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.25 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each;  good,  healthy  stock, 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkexs;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D.,  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival, 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  M.  LUX,  806  Washington 
Street,  Woburn,  Muss.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE-For  Sale 

4  Boars  and  3  Sow  Pigs,  farrowed  Mar.  6, 1926,  out  my  best 
Brood  Sow.a litter  of  12.  S.  S.  HOCHSTETLFR.R.  7, Meyersdale.Pa. 


DU  ROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son 


All  ages  for  sale. 
Merrilield,  N.  Y. 


O.I.C 

litters 


Rpn-  flump,  prepv  Pine  6  wks-  old  5  both  sexes.  Fine 
ncg.  uuruu-jersey  rigs  for  breeding  stock.  Write  for 
prices  and  pedigrees.  CLIFFORD  M.  BUCK,  Salt  Point,  X.  T. 

Reg.  Durocs  T,le  very  best  breeding 


ALLEN  H.  POST 


Ensenore,  N.Y. 


DUROCS-Bred  Sows 


Duroc-Jersey  Swine  u.  m°3 


ROCK  WATER  FARM 

Hilisdale,  N.  Y. 


Duroc-Jersey 

Chester  While  Pigs  t5SeZ|flh.„Ta,„£*,lo,"a 

CliOTJDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

500  Chester  W  hite.Berkshire-Duroc  P|  GS 

for  April,  May,  June  delivery,  6  wks.  old,  #7  each.  Pure 
bred  ami  hitrh  grade  pigs,  $8  each. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyalusiug,  Pa. 


PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

BR00KMEA0-S  MERMAID  won  10  First  Prizes,  5  Second 
Prizes,  1.  Senior  and  1  Grand  Championship  at 
7  shows  m  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  1926. 

Bull  Calves  of  same  Breeding  at  reasonable  prices. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May-Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  namy  „gMt  n  f  ^  ^  ^ 

For  Sale  Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds.  Nearby  springers, 
fresh  cows  open  and  bred  heifers.  Young  pure 
bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

A.  K.  dams  and  sires.  May  Rose  breeding.  Federal 

MSyIta SSS for 

S^nyside  GUERNSEYS 

Sl'‘e7eal'  !nYr ',uil  sired  by  Maxim  of  Linda  Vista.  Two 
yearling  heifers  aud  six  Fall  and  Winter  calves  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  breeding.  Accredited  herd. 

Jns.  E.  van  Aletyne  Klnderhook,  N.Y. 


Guernsey  Heifers  For  Sale  S^SSd^^'Sg 

for  mtormation,  OTTO  W.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.Y? 

j  ayrshires  | 

For  Sale-.A.y-r  JSllil-oOattle 

Fresh  Cows,  Bulls  and  Heifers  all  ages  All  renis- 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves $3S  ",p-  fr,om  i  to  10 

ASHGROVE  FARMS7  ,narked’  AccSdi’ted  herd.  G°°d 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS _  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  T. 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  cow^Hel/ers  Kit? 

Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY*  N  Y 
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Are  Reacting  Cows  Always 
Unprofitable? 


How  Our  Experts 
Work  For  You 

IN  a  recent  issue  we  called  attention  to  the  increased  cost  of  feed 
resold  to  the  users  by  special  salesmen  sent  out  by  manufacturers  for 
this  purpose. 

We  called  attention  to  this  as  we  did  to  the  high  prices  due  to  pool¬ 
ing  feed  orders,  because  we  feel  that  we  have  only  partly  done  our  duty 
in  making  feeds.  Our  interest  extends  to  you  as  a  feeder  and  our  policy 
is  to  give  you  all  the  assistance  we  can,  to  help  you  prosper. 

When  we  called  attention  to  what  the  specialty  salesmen  were  cost¬ 
ing,  we  promised  to  tell  you  of  the  men  in  our  organization  who  give 
their  time  in  looking  after  your  interests— helping  you  to  save  money 
and  make  more  money. 

Who  These  Men  Are 

PROFESSOR  J.  F.  LANTZ,  a  recognized  authority  on  Animal  Nutri¬ 
tion  who  gives  personal  attention  to  supervision  of  formulas  and  the 
ingredients  used  in  manufacturing.  The  one  purpose  of  Professor  Lantz 
is  to  have  the  feeds  make  more  milk  at  lower  cost  and  keep  cows  in  the 
best  condition. 

We  make  the  same  profit  on  good  feed  that  we  would  on  poor  feed.  We 
believe  it  is  good  business  to  have  the  feeds  make  you  more  money  so 
that  you  can  pay  your  bills,  have  something  left  and  be  back  for  more. 

When  not  busy  at  the  office  Professor  Lantz  spends  his  time  with 
dairymen  checking  results  obtained  with  Tioga  Feeds  and  comparing 
results  with  other  feeds. 

Nothing  is  taken  for  granted. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DORSETT  for  nine  years  an  institute  instructor,  has  had  a  life¬ 
long  experience  in  feeding  on  his  own  farm.  Before  coming  with  us  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Markets  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  There  are  few  men  as  widely  known  among  farmers  as  lecturer 
and  advisor.  Mr.  Dorsett  gives  all  his  time  helping  you  and  other  feeders 
with  your  problems. 

Mr.  M.  L.  ROGERS,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  originally 
specialized  in  Poultry  Husbandry  in  which  he  is  a  recognized  authority. 
He  later  devoted  himself  to  the  subject  of  nutrition  for  all  farm  animals 
and  is  well  qualified  to  help  feeders  with  their  problems. 

The  work  of  these  three  men  backed  by  the  policy  of  our  company 
has  turned  many  dairies  from  losing,  to  making  money.  We  have  never 
known  of  a  case  that  did  not  show  increased  gain  when  Tioga  Dairy 
Feeds  and  Tioga  Mineral  Food  were  fed  as  directed. 

TIOGA  MILL  &  ELEVATOR  CO.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


X! 


i-O-GA 

FEED  SERVICE 


spend  the 
best  hours  of 
your  life  on 
,  a  milk  stool 
ft*  under  a  cow? 


rAND  milking  is  at  best  a  slow,  tiresome, 
disagreeable  and  costly  job.  It  comes 
before  and  after  a  hard  day’s  work. 

There  is  now  a  better  way  of  milking — 
the  De  Laval  Milker.  Today  more  than  half  a 
million  cows  are  milked  the  De  Laval  Way — 
and  the  number  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that 
hand  milking  will  soon  be  as  old-fashioned  as 
harvesting  grain  with  a  cradle. 

The  De  Laval  does  a  better  job  in  much  less 
time,  and  because  of  its  gentle  and  stimulating 
action  almost  invariably  enables  cows  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk.  It  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep 
clean,  and  therefore  produces  cleaner  milk. 

De  Laval  Milker 

The  Better  Way  qfMUking 


See  Your 
De  Laval 


and  up 

fin-  r 

De  Laval 
MilKer 
Outfits 
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|  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  | 

The  world's  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.” 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur* 
Dished  In  seven  sizes,  with  band, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Aside  from  the  question  of  transmit¬ 
ting  tuberculosis  by  milk  from  a  diseased 
cow,  it  seems  to  me  the  question  of  profit 
alone  would  be  sufficient  reason  for  any 
farm  paper  to  promote  the  widest  use  of 
the  tuberculin  test  for  cattle.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  no  diseased  cow  is  as  profit¬ 
able  as  a  healthy  one?  Then  why  should 
an  intelligent  farmer  wish  to  maintain 
at  a  loss  a  tubercular  cow  to  bring  him 
in  debt  and  transmit  tuberculosis  to  his 
healthy  cattle?  In  our  State  the  author¬ 
ities  are.  most  liberal  and  reasonable  and 
to  receive  two-thirds  of  the  price  of  a 
healthy  cow  for  one  that  is  diseased 
seems  to  me  a  condition  that  should  he 
welcomed  by  every  cow  owner.  The  pub¬ 
lication  that  has  its  best  interests  at 
heart  should  do  everything  possible  to 
educate  its  clientele  to  a  hearty  co-op¬ 
eration  with  the  -movement  to  eradicate 
this  dread  disease  from  our  herds. 
Maryland.  J.  moorel 

If  your  assumption  is  true  that  no 
diseased  cow  can  be  as  profitable  as  a 
healthy  one,  and  that  all  tubercular  cows 
are  kept  at  a  loss,  bringing  their  owners 
into  debt,  your  contention  is  most  rea¬ 
sonable.  I  believe  that  you  err,  however, 
in  assuming  that  tuberculosis  is  always 
necessarily  a  disabling  or  fatal  disease 
and  that,  to  whatever  extent  or  in  what¬ 
ever  organ  it  may  he  found,  it  renders 
a  cow  dangerous  to  her  mates  and  a 
source  of  loss  to  her  owner.  Tubercul¬ 
osis,  in  both  man  and  the  lower  animals, 
is  so  widespread  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  men  and  cattle  are  infected  by  it 
to  some  degree,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
tuberculin  test  makes  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  dangerous  infection  and  that  that 
will  never  result  in  appreciable  harm. 
The  chances  are  more  than  equal  that  you, 
yourself,  are  tubercular ;  that  is,  that  in 
some  part  of  your  body  a  tubercular 
process  has  been  set  up  and  has  reached 
some  stage  of  development.  If  you  enjoy 
the  degree  of  health  common  to  most 
men,  the  chances  are  also  more  than 
equal  that  you  will  never  know  of  this 
tubercular  process  and  will  die  of  some 
other  disease,  reaching,  I  trust,  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age  and  being  able  to  employ  and 
enjoy  yourself  usefully  to  the  end.  If, 
however,  some  test  delicate  enough  to  de¬ 
tect  tuberculosis  in  any  organ  or  at  any 
stage  had  been  employed  upon  you  at 
some  time  in  the  past  and  you  had  been 
condemned  because  a  reaction  occurred, 
you  would,  in  all  probability,  have  gone 
into  the  discard  and  had  your  useful  and 
profitable  life  cut  short. 

It  seems  fully  evident  to  me  that  this 
same  thing  must  he  true  with  cattle. 
Some  are  so  seriously  infected  and  have 
so  little  resistance  .to  the  disease  that 
they  die  within  a  short  time  and  are  a 
loss  to  their  owners.  Others,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  large  part  of  those  that  react 
to  the  tuberculin  test,  are  so  slightly  in¬ 
fected  and  enjoy  such  a  degree  of  re¬ 
sistance  as  to  be  capable  of  living  out 
their  full  terms  of  life  without  danger 
to  their  mates  or  to  humans.  If  you 
have  observed  the  autopsies  conducted 
upon  the  bodies  of  condemned  cows,  you 
have  noted  the  diligent  search  that  is 
often  made  to  find  even  a  small  tuber¬ 
cular  gland  somewhere,  upon  which  cor¬ 
roboration  of  the  result  of  the  tuberculin 
test  may  he  rested.  And,  again,  you  will 
have  noted  advanced  cases  of  tubercul¬ 
osis  which  this  test  did  not  reveal.  You 
have  probably  seen  whole  herds  of  splen¬ 
did  cows  going  to  the  block,  presenting, 
in  their  external  appearance,  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  health  and  vigor,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  of  years  will 
probably  lead  you  to  at  least  wonder 
whether,  if  these  cows  had  been  left 
alone,  they  would  have  ever  given  any 
indication  of  disease. 

As  to  educating  our  clientele,  there  are 
opposed  views  as  to  the  proper  function 
of  a  farm  paper  in  the  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion.  My  personal  view  of  the  best  serv¬ 
ice  that  any  agricultural  paper  can  ren¬ 
der  its  readers  is  that  it  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  place  facts  before  them,  per¬ 
mitting  them  then  to  form  their  own  con¬ 
clusions.  I  have  little  sympathy  with 
those  farm  paper  editors  and  self-consti- 
tued  “leaders”  who  look  upon  their  cob 
lege  diplomas  as  evidence  of  divine  ap¬ 
pointment  over  the  thoughts  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  those  less  well  educated  than 
they. 

M.  B.  D. 


You  Can't 

Cheat  Boss? 
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If  you  cheat  “Bossy”  she  will  cheat 
you.  If  you  feed  her  just  enough  to 
live  Ion,  and  expect  her  to  give  pails 
of  rich,  creamy  milk,  you’re  going  to 
be  disappointed.  She  can’t  make  milk 
in  paying  quantities  out  of  scanty  or 
unbalanced  rations,  any  more  than  you 
can  “squeeze  blood  out  of  a  turnip.” 
If  the  feeds  you  give  her  do  not  con¬ 
tain  all  the  milk-making  elements  in 
correct  proportion  she  can’t  turn  them 
into  milk,  for  “Bossy”  is  a  cow,  not  a  magician. 

Milk  consists  of  protein,  sugar,_  fat,  mineral 
and  water.  Are  all  these  things  in  “Bossy’s” 
feed?  If  any  are  missing  you  won’t  get  milk 
in  paying  quantities.  “Bricks  cannot  be 
made  without  straw,”  a  puzzle  cannot  be  put 
together  with^one  piece  missing;  a  fire  cannot 
be  started  without  kindling — and  milk  cannot 
be  made  unless  it’s  in  the  feed. 

INTERNATIONAL 
Special  Dairy  Feed 
Is  Milk  in  the  Making 

This  great  ration  is  specially  compounded  to 
secure  maximum  feeding  results  from  all 
homegrown  feeds.  Special  Dairy  does  just 
what  you  want  a  dairy  feed  to  do — make  more 
milk  at  less  cost. 

Special  Dairy  consists  of  choice  ingredients 
— rich  in  nutrients,  proteins,  fats,  starches, 
sugar  and  necessary  minerals  in  required 
amounts.  Contains  pure  rich  cane  molasses, 
keeps  cows  eating  and  drinking  to  full 
capacity — and  makes  every  cow  give  more 
milk  without  increased  feed  cost. 

Get  Bigger  Milk  Checks! 

Special  Dairy  is  guaranteed  to  increase  milk 
production  at  least  “20  Extra  Quarts”  per 
each  100-lb.  sack  over  any  unbalanced  ration. 
If  less  production,  difference  is  promptly 
refunded  in  cash. 

You  can  utilize  home  grown  feeds  to  best 
advantage,  get  more  milk,  save  on  feed,  and 
make  more  money  at  every  turn  by  feeding 
Special  Dairy — the  ideal  concentrate.  See 
local  dealer  for  trial  ton 
today  and  insist  on  sack 
with  the  red  sawtooth 
border,  or  write  for 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

International 
Sugar  Feed  Co. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.. 


20  Extra  Quarts  J 
From  Every  Sack 
-Guaranteed./^ 


Save  %  and  Get 
Better  Paints 

QRDER  “Old  Ironsides”  guaranteed  Paint 
right  from  the  factory.  It’s  made  from 
pure  materials,  strictly  fresh  and  backed  by 
an  old  reliable  concern  with  a  reputation 
for  making  durable  paints. 

There’s  an  “Old  Ironsides”  Paint  or 
Varnish  for  every  surface.  Freight  paid 
on  10  gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within 
300  miles. 

Write  for  Prices,  Color  Cards  and  Folders 

Amalgamated  Paint  Company 

372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Save  Your  Strength 

for  loading  the  hay.  Do  your  mowing 
away  quickly  and  easily  with  the 

hf  ALLAH  AH  ^ 

HAY  guidF 

Saves  HAND  forking-^* 

Successfully  Used  4  Years 

FREE  Booklet  tells  how  you  can  save  from  one  to 
three  men  and  put  more  hay  into  your  mow  ia 
better  condition. 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 
24  Cortlandt  St.  Wellsboro.  Pa. 

Agent  Sold  1 60  Quick  Action  Morey  Rim  Tools 

3  days.  Profit  $1.25  tool.  Another  13  of  15  demon¬ 
strated.  For  live  agents.  . 

T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL  CO.  Blissfield,  Micliioait 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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FARM  MARKETS  RATHER  DEPRESSED  ;  SOME 

THINGS  STAY  HIGH. 

The  sagging  Spring  market  carried  the 
general  level  of  prices  about  down  to  last 
year’s  level.  Some  things  are  higher  of 
course,  mainly  potatoes,  cattle  and  poul¬ 
try.  Others  are  much  lower,  especially 
grain  feeds,  cotton  and  wool. 

Corn  and  rye  are  down  to  about  the 
prices  before  the  war  and  barley  even 
lower.  Cotton  is  nearer  the  old-time 
level  than  it  is  to  the  price  a  year  ago. 
The  farmer’s  average  dollar’s  worth  of 
produce  buys  about  four-fifths  as  much 
as  it  did  befoi’e  the  war  and  a  trifle  less 
than  it  did  a  year  ago,  but  some  are  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  others.  Grain  farmers  find 
the  income  light  and  expenses  high,  but 
they  did  fairly  well  with  wheat.  They 
also  fed  much  of  the  cheap  grains  to  hogs 
worth  about  12c  a  lb.  on  the  farm,  which 
is  not  so  bad.  Hay  is  too  close  to  old- 
time  prices  to  give  much  encouragement 
to  the  market  end  of  the  business,  but 
of  course  hay  production  must  continue 
heavy  as  the  backbone  of  live  stock  and 
dairying.  The  large  yield  of  cotton  part¬ 
ly  made  up  for  the  low  price.  Wool 
growers  are  not  complaining.  Dairymen 
get  the  benefit  of  cheap  grain  and  prob¬ 
ably  are  as  •well  situated  as  any  large 
class  this  season,  excepting  of  course  the 
potato  growers. 

FIRM  POTATO  POSITION 

Potato  growers  seem  to  be  still  in 
favorable  position.  The  outlook  has  im¬ 
proved  a  little  lately  because  rain  and 
cold  weather  in  the  South  have  delayed 
the  new  crop  and  reduced  its  quantity 
10  or  15  per  cent  in  some  sections,  which 
means  that  old  potatoes  will  have  the 
market  mostly  to  themselves  for  some 
weeks  more.  A  good  many  old  potatoes 
are  still  being  shipped.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  can  be  scraped  together  in  al¬ 
most  any  shipping  section  provided  the 
shipper  is  not  particular  about  the  grade. 
It  pays  to  ship  even  low  grade  potatoes 
from  the  most  distant  sections  this  year. 
“We  are  shipping  potatoes  that  we  would 
have  fed  to  hogs  last  season.”  said  an 
Ida'ho  farmer.  Even  in  Idaho  they  are 
getting  about  .$4  per  100  lbs.  for  good 
potatoes  and  about  half  that  for  low 
grade  stock.  Because  of  cleaning  up  the 
shipping  territory  so  closely,  shipments 
may  come  closer  to  last  year’s  total  than 
would  have  been  anticipated  from  a  crop 
25  per  cent  lighter.  Present  shipments 
are  at  the  rate  of  about  600  cars  a  day. 
In  the  short  crop  Spring  of  1017  only 
about  10.000  cars  of  old  potatoes  were 
shipped  in  April,  May  and  .Tune.  In  the 
latest  short  season  in  1920  shipments 
were  not  much  larger  than  in  1017  for 
the  same  months,  but  shipping  records 
are  somewhat  more  complete  now  and 
probably  one-fourth  or  possibly  one-third 
should  be  added  to  show  the  real  ship¬ 
ments  of  those  two  seasons.  On  this 
basis  we  might  have  15.000  or  20.000 
carloads  more  this  Spring  and  prices 
might  hold  or  even  advance  with  demand 
as  good  as  it  is  now  and  while  the  new 
crop  supply  continues  light.  Tn  short 
the  outlook  is  good  until  the  middle  of 
May ;  after  that,  something  depends  on 
the  supply  of  new  stock. 

INTENDED  PLANTINGS 
The  report  of  intended  plantings  in 
the  intermediate  potato  sections,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Kaw  Valley  of  Kansas,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Maryland.  Kentucky,  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas,  show  plantings  about  8  per 
cent  below  last  year  and  considearbly  the 
lightest  plantings  in  the  past  five  years. 
These  intentions  may  not  mean  much, 
as  shown  by  the  way  in  which  the  south¬ 
ern  potato  planters  increased  their  ideas 
after  the  first  report.  The  intended  de¬ 
crease  in  the  middle  section  seems  to  be 
mostly  in  New  Jersey,  which  plans  only 
24,000  acres  compared  to  31,000  last  sea¬ 
son  and  as  high  as  41,000  in  1023.  New 
Jersey  had  very  poor  luck  with  potatoes 
last  year  and  seed  is  scarce  and  high.  Per¬ 
haps"  the  Jersey  farmers  are  acting  wise¬ 
ly  in  cutting  down.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  potatoes  in  the  market  by  August  and 
September  when  the  New  Jersey  crop  is 
most  active  in  the  markets. 

The  intended  acreage  of  some  other 
crops  show  that  all  the  talk  about  ex¬ 
panding  acreage  has  had  some  effect.  It 
appears  that  several  crops  are  to  be  cut 
down  a  little  or  held  at  about  the  same 
as  a  year  ago.  These  include  string 
beans,  early  cucumbers,  early  and  inter¬ 
mediate  cabbage,  and  early  but  not  the 
intermediate  tomatoes.  Lettuce  growers 
are  disposed  to  increase  plantings  a  little, 
also  onion  growers  who  plan  the  largest 
acreage  in  five  year,  in  the  States  of 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Virginia 
and  Washington,  the  only  mid-season 
States  reporting  so  far.  None  of  the 
expected  increases  in  vegetables  look  es¬ 
pecially  dangerous  as  the  figures  stand 
now.  except  perhaps  onions.  There  is 
much  agitation  to  raise  the  tariff  of  lc 
a  pound  to  21/£c.  This  might  take  care 
of  a  moderate  crop  increase. 

Early  tomatoes  in  California  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  frost  by  little  tents  of  brush¬ 
wood  tied  together  at  the  top  over  each 
plant.  Sometimes  paper  caps  are  used 
but  it  is  claimed  the  brush  tents,  being 
larger  can  be  left  longer  on  the  ground 
and  give  better  protection.  This  may 


be  a  hint  for  the  northern  grower.  Early 
tomatoes  might  pay  well  this  year  be¬ 
cause  the  early  southern  acreage  is  re¬ 
duced  and  because  the  whole  northern 
tomato  region  over-planted  last  year  and 
will  be  likely  to  go  light  this  season. 

MORE  BERRIES  COMING 

The  strawberry  situation  is  interesting. 
The  bearing  acreage  is  about  3  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year,  but  it  is  still  7  to 
10  per  cent  below  the  three  or  four  sea¬ 
sons  preceding.  Last  year  was  a  bad 
season  for  strawberries  because  of  dry 
weather  through  the  South.  With  acre¬ 
age  a  little  larger  this  year  and  probably 
a  better  season,  we  may  look  for  consid¬ 
erably  larger  supplies  from  the  South  and 
West.  Shipments  last  year  were  between 
12,000  and  13,000  cars.  This  year  they 
will  hardly  be  up  to  the  18,000  cars  of 
1924  nor  as  low  as  last  year,  but  with  a 
fair  season  might  reach  16,000,  to  make 
a  guess  based  on  average  producing  and 
shipping  conditions.  The  vines  came 
through  Winter  in  rather  bad  order 
owing  to  the  lasting  effects  of  the  drought 
bf  1925,  but  plants  look  fairly  good  now 
and  so  far  there  is  more  trouble  from 
rain  than  from  drought,  also  some  dam¬ 
age  from  late  freezing.  Altogether  the 
prospect  is  for  more  berries  and  prices 
somewhere  between  those  of  last  year  and 
the  year  before.  Prices  last  season  were 
10  to  25  per  cent  higher  than  in  1924. 

The  long  range  berry  outlook  contin¬ 
ues  fairly  good.  Despite  the  increase  of 
4  per  cent  in  bearing  acreage  this  year, 
the  total  area  of  strawberries  is  not  es¬ 
pecially  large  and  a  fairly  large  setting 
this  season  will  be  required  to  bring  it 
up  to  normal.  In  the  past  we  have  usual¬ 
ly  had  about  three  years  of  light  acre¬ 
age  followed  by  three  years  of  too  many 


plants  and  too  many  berries  for  the  profit 
of  producers.  On  that  basis  this  year 
and  next  year  ought  to  be  fairly  good 
market  years  for  strawberries,  provided 
business  conditions  continue  good  enough 
to  encourage  liberal  buying  on  the  part 
of  consumers.  q.  F> 


Hematuria  or  “Red  Water” 

What  is  the  cause  of  “red  water”  in 
cows?  Is  it  curable,  or  will  it  tend  to 
debilitate  a  cow  quickly?  *.  h.  w. 

Washington. 

When  urine  is  colored  red  with  blood, 
or  the  coloring  matter  of  blood,  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  termed  “red  water”  by  cattlemen 
and  technically  is  termed  hematuria. 
That  disease  is  comparatively  common  in 
the  farming  regions  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
We  receive  most  reports  of  it  from 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experiments  of  those  States 
have  been  investigating  the  malady  for 
years.  Unless  some  progress  has  of  late 
been  made,  no  specific  medicinal  remedy 
has  been  found  for  the  disease,  nor  has 
its  exact  cause  been  determined. 

In  all  probability,  however,  it  is  caused 
by  a  microorganism  taken  in  with  the 
feed  or  water.  It  is  most  probably  a 
microorganism  of  the  protozan  type,  but 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  bacterium  or 
bacillus.  Apply  to  your  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  at  Pullman,  Wash.,  for  a 
bulletin  on  the  disease.  Possibly  the 
Oregon  station,  at  Corvallis,  may  also 
have  a  similar  bulletin  and  these  bulle¬ 
tins  should  be  carefully  studied  and  their 
instructions  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
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Meanwhile  we  should  advise  you  to 
keep  the  cows  off  pastures  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  contracted  and  supply 
them  with  sound  feed,  produced  on 
worked  land,  and  furnish  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  from  a  deep  well.  It  would  appear 
that  cows  generally  contract  the  disease 
when  grazing  on  wild  land  and  drinking 
surface  water.  Not  only  should  such  pas¬ 
tures  be  abandoned,  but  wild  hay  from 
meadows,  sloughs  or  prairies  would  bet¬ 
ter  not  be  fed.  Alfalfa  hay  is  excellent 
feed  for  dairy  cows,  but  it  is  somewhat 
stimulating  to  the  kidneys ;  therefore  we 
should  advise  feeding  an  affected  cow 
clover  or  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay, 
bright  corn  stover  and  oat  straw. 

Do  not  feed  wheat  bran,  but  allow 
ground  barley  or  corn,  ground,  screened 
oats,  and  linseed  meal.  The  latter  meal 
is  sufficiently  loosening  to  the  bowels  and 
may  help  to  soothe  the  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der.  It  would  be  well,  if  possible,  to  sub¬ 
stitute  soft  for  hard  drinking  water  and 
to  make  tea  of  that  water  and  flaxseed 
meal  to  be  given  instead  of  plain  water. 

When  a  postmortem  examination  has 
been  made  in  an  established  case  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  found 
ulcerated  and  there  is  no  known  remedy 
in  such  cases.  It  has  been  usual  to  ad¬ 
minister  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  or  potas¬ 
sium  iodide,  in  dram  doses  twice  daily, 
but  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory. 
As  an  experiment,  we  should  advise  giv¬ 
ing  30  grains  or  more  of  acid  phosphate 
urotropin  two  or  three  times  daily. 

A.  s.  A. 


On  the  Farm  of  H.  L.  Chase,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Chase  Says : 

“We  have  been  using  our  Burrell  Milker  since  1 909.  It  always  Milks  the 
Cows  Clean — and  we  never  have  to  strip  by  hand.  It  has  always  given 
satisfactory  service,  and  we  have  not  missed  a  milking,  except  in  1911, 
when  the  engine  stopped  once  and  could  not  be  started.” 


BX  T]U£/cs  ifu  Cowt 

Clean 


For  the  Next  17  Years 
Let  a  Burrell  Do  Your  Milking 

In  1909,  Mr.  Chase  installed  a  Burrell  —but  in  daily  use  on  his  farm  for  17  years. 
Milker  on  his  farm  at  Edmeston,  New  This  is  fhe  kind  of  proof  you  want  that  the 

_  *  1  1  1  •  t  1  t  »  1  t  *  tY»  1  1  I."  tT/M  1  it  2 11  ~  ^  — _ _  u _ _ 1  _  _ 


York,  Daily,  he  has  milked  with  his 
Burrell  machine,  and  daily  he  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  satisfactory  service  that  the 
Burrell  Milker  gives. 

It’s  Proven  Practically  Perfect 

When  Mr.  Chase  says  it  always 
‘‘Milks  the  Cows  Clean”  and  it 
has  “always  given  satisfactory  service” 
he  speaks  with  an  authority  that  can¬ 
not  be  disputed.  He  has  tested  the 
Burrell  Milker— not  in  the  laboratory 


St  StimsifuTflM. 
C tun 


milker  you  buy  will  continue  to  please 
you  20  years  hence. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

That  phrase  epitomizes  the  ideal 
milking  machine.  The  positive 
Relief  Pulsator  insures  natural  circu¬ 
lation  and  prevents  congestion  in  the 
teats.  The  Automatic  Controller  reg¬ 
ulates  the  suction  to  suit  each  individ¬ 
ual  cow.  That  is  why  the  Burrell  milks 
the  cotvs  clean .  And  that  is  why  you 
want  a  Burrell  Milker — and  no  other 


D.H. BUrrell  &Co.Inc, 


Two  Valuable  Books  —  Free  to  You 

One  of  these  books  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  in  detail.  No  dairy- 
man.  can  afford  to  select  a  milking  machine  without  first  reading  this  book*  The 
other  book  tells  all  about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — about  its  wonder¬ 
ful  Link  Blades  that  give  the  Burrell  greater  capacity  to  a  given  size  of  bowl,  to  a 
given  speed  and  to  a  given  amount  of  power  than  any  other  separator.  It  tells  all 
about  its  simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the  Milk  Clean”. 
Send  for  these  two  helpful  books  today.  They’ re  valuable  but  free  to  dairymen. 


20  Albany  St, 


trade  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  on  . 


Little  Falls,  New  York 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 
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reasons 


Uniform  steel  wire,  drawn,  woven  and 
processed  in  PAGE  owned  and  operated 
plants.  No  flaws,  no  “weak  spots.” 
“Weather”  proof  as  well  as  wear  proof — 
heavily  galvanized  to  resist  rust  and 
corrosion. 

Easily  erected  over  hills  and  hollows  as 
well  as  level  surfaces. 

Concentration  on  a  few  standard  types 
recommended  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  results  in  greater 
economy  and  lower  price  to  you. 

Strict  adherence  to  original  high  standards, 
introduced  by  J.  Wallace  Page  in  1883, 
insures  the  most  durable,  economical  pro¬ 
tection  you  can  buy. 

A  dealer  near  you  carries  a  complete  stock 
— correct  types  for  all  farm  uses,  field, 
poultry,  lawn  or  garden. 

The  best  is  by  far  the  cheapest  — ask  your  hardware 
dealer  to  show  you  the  various  Page  styles.  You  11  hnd 
he  carries  the  pattern  you  need.  Write  us  for  illustrated 
literature— no  obligation. 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

An  Associate  Company  of  the 
American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
Fence  Department 


free 

Write  for  interesting 
literature  describing 
in  detail  the  fence 
that  has  been  first 
choice  for  three  gen¬ 
erations.  No  obliga¬ 
tion. 


Live  Stock  Notes 


PAGE  FENCE 


.  TRADE.  MAKK, 


America' t 
/rtf  wire 
fence- 1  S3} 


District  Sales  Offices 

Chicago  •  New  York  •  Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 


A  lot  of  Silo 
for  Your 
Money! 

No  question  about  it — if  you  want  a  single 
wall  stave  silo,  a  Crasco  is  a  good  buy. 

Selected  tongue  and  grooved  stock, 
bound  with  steel  rods.  Tight-fitting 
doors,  easy  to  open.  New  reinforced 
cross-tie  ladder,  with  rigid  refrigerator 
door  system. 

Get  full  information 
and  our  low  prices. 


Early  orders  earn  a 
.  roof  frame  as  discount 
— Act  Now. 

CHAINS  SILO 
COMPANY.  INC. 

Box  160. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 


!!!!H!!!1  steel  rodded 


mT/'i  We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
P  r.  1 1\  IT  Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Pence— 
1  uiiviiiu  interwoven  — Painted  Green  — Red  — 
or  Plain  — made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens, 
farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


(too 

J00  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Kurllugton,  N.  J. 


WATCH  your  horses 
carefully  these  days. 
Guard  them  against  strained 
tendons,  stiff  joints,  trouble¬ 
some  growths.  Treat  them 
with  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Balsam.  Keep  this  wonderful 
remedy  ready  for  emergen¬ 
cies.  For 42  years  it  has  been 
giving  quick  relief  for 
Sprains,  Spavin,  Splint,  Cap¬ 
ped  Hock,  Curb,  Fistula, 
Thoroughpin,  Shoe  Boils, 
Poll  Evil,  W ire  Cuts,  Muscu¬ 
lar  Inflammation. 

Won’t  scar  or  discolor  hair.  Apply 
it  yourself.  Directions  with  bottle. 
Get  it  at  drug  stores  for  $2.00  or 
direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrenee-Williams  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAULT  S 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Starting  in  the  Sheep 
Business 

I  hope  to  be  a  “to-the-lander”  this 
Spring.  I  am  tired  of  tight  binding 
clothes  and  stiff  collars,  and  the  money- 
grubbing  of  the  city,  where  one  earns 
several  times  what  a  farmer  makes  and 
pays  it  all  out  as  fast  as  it  comes  in.  I 
once  owned  a  farm  and  foolishly  sold  it 
to  get  in  the  big  fight.  Now  I  want  free¬ 
dom,  peace,  quiet,  health  and  content¬ 
ment,  and  believe  that  one  can  only  get 
that  in  the  country. 

I  can  buy  my  farm  clear  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  tools,  etc.  I  am  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  sheep.  I  have  seen  sheep  quo¬ 
tations  from  East  Buffalo  stating.  “Sheep 
from  $2.50  to  $8”  or  “Culls,  $3.”  Could 
one  buy  these  low-priced  sheep  and  with 
the  aid  of  good  rams,  breed  profitably? 
Or  are  these  culls  past  the  breeding  age? 
My  idea  was  to  get  a  car  of  them  and 
then  dispose  of  them  after  getting  one  or 
two  lambs.  How  many  sheep  does  a 
car  hold.  How  high  a  fence  should  be 
used?  K.  u. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  think  the  $2.50  to  $3  sheep 
would  be  any  good ;  they  are  wornout 
ewes  just  waiting  for  the  undertaker. 
The  $8  sheep,  if  they  had  good  mouths, 
would  do  for  a  year  or  two  and  then 
could  be  fattened  and  sold.  There  are 
two  models  of  stock  cars,  single  and 
double  deck.  Single  deck  will  hold  100 ; 
the  double  deck  cars,  200.  If  I  were  go¬ 
ing  into  the  sheep  business  for  “keeps” 
I  would  rather  buy  young  ewes.  They 
cost  now  around  $20  per  head ;  think 
they  will  be  cheaper  next  Fall,  around 
$15. 

In  regard  to  fence  we  used  to  buy 
six-bar  fence  which  costs  35  cents  per 
rod.  We  use  S-bar  now,  which  costs  45 
cents  per  rod,  and  with  a  barbed  wire 
on  top  will  stop  any  kind  of  stock.  I 
think  the  best  breed  of  ewes  is  %  Oxford 
Hampshire,  Cotswold  or  Lincoln 
Merino.  Then  use  Oxford,  Hampshire 
or  Dorset  rams.  The  main  thing  in 
keeping  sheep  is  to  give  them  plenty  to 
eat  and  keep  them  on  dry  land  in  the 
Summer,  and  keep  them  out  of  storms 
and  give  them  a  good  dry  bed  in  the 
Winter.  l.  c-  w- 


Good 
to  the  last 
f  ork£ ul 


This  Unadilla  makes  good 
silage  and  keeps  it  good. 
One  farmer  writes  us,  “al¬ 
though  we  did  not  open  the 
Unadilla  for  almost  a  year, 
our  silage  was  in  perfect 
condition.  ’* 

There  is  no  waste — no  mouldy 
silage — no  oozing  out  of  valuable 
juices,  for  the  Unadilla  doors  are 
so  made  (of  wood  least  affected  by 
moisture)  that  they  are  air  tight, 
frost  repellant,  strong  and  durable. 
They  are  important  factors  in  in¬ 
suring  good,  palatable,  succulent, 
and  productive  silage. 

Safe,  efficient,  convenient,  and 
moderately  priced,  the  Unadilla 
can  solve  your  silo  problems  as  it 
has  those  of  thousands  of  other 
farmers. 

Write  today  for  our  big 
catalog.  It's  well  worth  your 
while.  Ask  too,  about  our 
special  discount  on  early 
cash  orders. 

Our  water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  \  ats  are  moderate¬ 
ly  priced  ar.d  sturdily  built. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 
BS  SILOS 


HARDBR 
SILOS 


Stomach  Worms  in  Sheep 

As  a  sheep  man  I  am  interested  in  the 
following  treatment  for  stomach  worms 
advised  by  our  Virginia  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  have  kept  50  to  75  ewes 
all  my  life  and  have  tested  stomach  worm 
treatment  for  three  years  with  success. 

I  never  treat  hut  four  times  in  a  jear. 
but  the  first  two  treatments,  week  to  10 
days  apart,  must  be  before  grass  comes, 
so  the  worms  are  killed  after  expulsion 
in  the  field  by  cold  or  freezing  weather. 
This  is  my  second  drenching  syringe,  be¬ 
cause  my  neighbor  will  borrow.  A.  c.  b. 

Dissolve  four  ounces  of  copper  sulphate 
(Milestone  or  blue  vitriol)  in  a  con¬ 
venient  amount  of  water  (any  amount 
from  a  pint  up  to  three  gallons).  Inas¬ 
much  as  copper  sulphate  will  corrode 
most  metals,  the  solution  should  be 
mixed  in  a  wooden,  glass  or  earthenware 
receptacle.  When  the  copper  sulphate 
has  dissolved,  before  using  add  enough 
water  to  bring  the  solution  up  to  a  total 
of  three  gallons.  This  makes  enough  to 
treat  approximately  100  mature  sheep. 
All  weights  and  measurements  of  the 
copper  sulphate  and  water  should  be 
made  accurately.  The  table  of  dosage 
given  should  be  followed  carefully:  Ma¬ 
ture  sheep,  4  ounces;  yearling  sheep,  3 
ounces;  six-month  lamb,  2  ounces;  three 
month  lamb,  1  ounce. 

The  above  dosage  is  for  healthy,  strong 
sheep.  Dose  pregnant  ewes,  or  weak 
animals,  somewhat  lighter. 

If  there  is  much  parasitic  infestation 
in  the  flock,  this  treatment  should  be  re¬ 
peated  every  four  or  five  weeks,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  time  that  the  animals 
are  on  pasture. 

Method  of  Treatment. — The  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  administered  by  means  of 
a  metal  dose  syringe,  a  bottle,  or  a 
drenching  tube.  The  former  is  the  most 
convenient  and  should  be  of  a  two-ounce 
size.  The  drenching  tube,  consists,  of  a 
rubber  tube  with  a  funnel  inserted  in  one 
end  and  a  metal  tube  in  the  other.  The 
solution  is  poured  into  the  funnel  while 
the  metal  tube  is  placed  in  the  animal’s 
mouth. 

Precaution  — (Stir  the  solution  occa¬ 
sionally  while  using. 

When  administering  the  solution  keep 
the  animal  standing  on  all  four  feet,  not 
tipped  up  on  its  rump. 

Don’t  raise  the  head  too  high  (the  nos 
trils  should  be  about  level  with  the  eyes) 

Don’t  try  to  drench  too  fast. 

Don’t  put  the  instrument  back  too  far 
in  the  mouth,  as  this  makes  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  animal  to  swallow. 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 

The  new  patented  Harder- Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy  payment  plan  and 
our  FREE  book,  "Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder-Vic- 
tor  Front.  Learn  how  others 
are  making  extra  profits. 

HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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METAL 


SILO 


For  fifteen  years  the  METAL  Silo 
has  stood  the  test  of  wind,  ensilage 
acid  and  fire  hazards  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  of  silage.  Choose  the 
Silo  constructed  of  COPPER  -IZED 
METAL  with  Exclusive  Features — and 
Write  Your  Own  Guarantee l 
Orders  received  now — for  Immedi¬ 
ate  or  future  delivery — assure  lower 
prices  than  later  in  season.  We  can 
make  an  interesting  agency  propo¬ 
sition.  Write  for  complete  literature 
THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  E  London,  Ohio,  Est.  1904 


Protect  your  lives  and  buildings  with  the 
Silver  Strand  System,  a  high  grade  scientifi¬ 
cally  developedlightningprotection.  Exceeds 
Fire  Underwriters’Standards.  Reduces  cost 
ofinsurance.  You  take  no  chances  when  you 
insist  on  the  *  ‘  Silver  Strand.’  ’  It’s  your 
protection  when  you  buy  and  for  genera¬ 
tions  after.  Before  you  have  your  buildings 
equipped  let  me  send  you  free  booklet.  Write 
for  it  today.  Address 

F.  E.  STEHLIK,  Pres. 
ELECTRA  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO. 

Dept.  C,  30  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  I 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  j 
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Nature  Notes 


How  to  Make  Skunk  Oil 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  skunk 
oil?  There  are  skunks  killing  the  chickens 
and  I  trap  them  and  throw  them  away. 
A  friend  told  me  that  you  would  tell  me 
how  to  make  skunk  oil,  and  then  I  will 
have  a  use  for  these  skunks.  L.  F. 

Massachusetts 

The  making  of  skunk  oil  is  not  parti¬ 
cularly  different  from  making  lard.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  cutting  off  the  fat 
from  the  carcass  and  trying  it  out.  Put 
a  little  water  in  the  kettle  to  prevent 
burning  the  meat  and  giving  the  oil  a 
burned  odor.  Skunk  oil,  snake  oil, 
turtle  oil  and  other  similar  products  Lave 
a  great  hold  on  the  popular  imagination. 
The  theory  seems  to  be  that  the  animals 
from  which  these  oils  come  have  to  live 
in  unpleasant  surroundings  and  therefore 
have  developed  some  special  protection. 
Turtle  oil  is  supposed  to  be  very  helpful 
to  persons  who  have  to  work  in  the  water 
much  of  the  time.  Because  the  snake  is 
quite  limber  its  oils  is  supposed  to  pre¬ 
vent  stiffness  of  the  joints.  The  skunk 
lives  underground,  in  places  supposed  to 
be  more  or  less  damp  and,  therefore,  un¬ 
healthy.  Its  oil  is  supposed  to  be  good 
for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  diseases  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  caused  by  dampness. 

Probably,  to  be  most  effective,  the 
skunk  oil  should  contain  some  of  the 
peculiar  perfume  for  which  the  animal 
is  noted.  However,  a  very  small  amount 
of  this  will  generally  be  considered  quite 
sufficient.  In  dressing  the  skunk  for  oil 
it  will  probably  be  best  to  cut  away  the 
scent  bags  first  to  avoid  getting  the  stuff 
on  the  meat.  The  openings  of  the  scent 
glands  are  under  the  .tail,  at  each  side  of 
the  little  patch  around  the  vent.  In 
young  animals  the  glands  are  small  and 
rounded,  but  with  age  they  become  larger 
and  spread  out  through  the  muscles  until 
a  good  deal  of  meat  must^be  cut  away  in 
an  old  skunk.  Do  not  press  on  the  glands 
while  cutting  them  out,  as  it  is  very 
unpleasant  to  get  even  a  small  drop  of 
the  scent  in  an  eye.  Those  who  wish  to 
see  just  where  the  openings  are  located 
usually  find  their  curiosity  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  after  the  first  time. 

Before  using  the  skunks  for  oil  it 
would  be  well  to  find  out  what  the  game 
law  says  about  it.  Most  States  now  have 
laws  protecting  skunks  at  certain  seasons 
and  generally  hold  that  those  which  are 
killed  to  protect  chickens  must  not  be 
used  in  any  way.  Alfred,  c.  weed. 


on  the  floor  they  seem  to  climb  the  walls, 
and  we  are  afraid  they  will  go  to  other 
parts  of  the  house. 

A  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  SUBSCRIBER. 

This  inquirer  does  not  give  any  name 
or  address,  and  the  description  is  so 
meager  that  we  can  only  guess  the  an¬ 
noying  insects  are  the  silvery,  quickly 
moving  creatures  known  as  silver  fish. 
The  silver  fish  feeds  on  starch  and  glue 
that  it  finds  in  the  binding  of  books,  and 
on  starch  that  it  finds  in  laundered 
clothes,  in  starched  curtains  and  other 
similar  materials.  Books  in  damp  rooms 
or  basements  are  most  apt  to  be  injured. 
This  suggests  that  there  are  some  stored 
materials  where  the  insects  breed,  per¬ 
haps  old  newspapers  or  magazines  that 
are  stored  for  future  disposal.  Such 
places  should  be  cleared  out,  and  a  per¬ 
sistent  use  made  of  insecticides  until  the 
nuisance  is  abated.  It  is  customary  among 
librarians  to  make  a  sweetened  flour  or 
starch  .paste  and  mix  in  it  a  'little  white 
arsenic.  Bits  of  this  material  are  then 
spread  on  pieces  of  cardboard  and  placed 
about  on  the  shelves  among  the  books 
that  are  being  injured.  The  silver  fish 
will  eat  of  the  poison  paste  and  eventu¬ 
ally  be  exterminated. 

Another  material  that  may  be  used 
with  .  satisfactory  effect  is  sodium 
fluoride.  This  is  a  white  powder  that 
may  be  purchased  atffhe  drug  store.  It 


generally  goes  to  the  same  place,  it’s  a 
safe  bet  that  someone  there  has  been 
feeding  him.  Have  them  stop  it  if  you 
can.  Never  punish  him  for  running  away 
when  at  home. 

Some  dogs  are  natural  rovers  that  it 
is  impossible  to  break,  but  if  this  dog 
stayed  four  months  at  a  place,  probably 
he  can  be  broken.  People  will  feed  stray 
or  runaway  dogs,  but  if  you  can  per¬ 
suade  anybody  the  dog  goes  to  not  to 
feed  it,  and  punish  him  or  have  you  pun¬ 
ish  him,  and  this  is  repeated  a  few  times, 
the  dog  will  realize  that  home  is  a  pretty 
good  place  to  stay. 

Tying  the  dog  up  will  prevent  his  run¬ 
ning  away,  but  not  cure  him.  Sometimes 
.a  dog  has  pretty  good  reasons  for  run¬ 
ning  away.  I  knew  a  family  of  elderly 
women  who  had  a  young  collie  in  the  city. 
Life  not  being  very  exciting  at  home  he 
used  to  run  away  and  play  with  children. 
In  despair  his  owners  gave  him  away  to 
a  farmer.  The  dog  decided  there  was 
plenty  of  excitement  on  the  farm,  so  he 
never  ran  away  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

BRYANT  STRONG. 


More  About  Woodchucks 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  some 
letters  sent  in  from  old  subscribers. 
While  I  cannot  come  in  as  an  old  sub¬ 
scriber,  having  taken  The  B.  N.-Y.  only 
25  or  30  years  myself,  my  father  took 
it  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  in  looking 
through  some  old  chests  I  found  copies 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  in  Rochester  in 
the  Summer  of  1S52.  So  74  years  in  one 
family  gives  us  quite  a  start. 


A  “Real  Hunter”  Talks 

I  read  your  article  on  the  curse  of  the 
hunters,  which  seems  to  class  all  men 
who  carry  a  gun  a  hunter  and  the  same. 
That  is  just  why  so  many  farmers  post 
their  land,  and  is  all  wrong.  The  real 
hunter  and  sportsman  protects  the  game 
and  also  feeds  them  in  the  cold  Winter. 
When  the  Winter  freezes  most  of  the 
birds  does  the  farmer  replace  them 
again?  Not  on  your  life.  The  I'eal  hunt¬ 
er  and  sportsman  stocks  up  the  game 
again  and  the  farmer  posts  his  land  for 
his  own  selfish  use.  His  alibi  is  the 
hunter  tears  down  fences  and  cuts  wires. 
I  have  heard  that  before  but  I  have 
never  had  a  farmer  show  me  a  fence  or 
wire  cut  by  hunters. 

A  farmer  reported  to  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  a  hunter  that  some  men  were 
shooting  pheasants  before  the  season 
opened  ;  he  reported  it  to  the  game  war¬ 
den.  The  next  morning  they  got  five 
men.  All  had  guns  and  not  one  had  a 
license  and  were  not  Americans.  That 
is  the  kind  of  hunter  most  of  the  farmers 
class  with  the  real  hunter  and  it  is  not 
right.  I  wish  some  of  the  farmers  would 
go  to  some  of  the  sportsman  clubs.  They 
would  change  their  mind  and  take  their 
signs  down.  No  hunter  goes  on  posted 
land  if  he  knows  it,  for  he  thinks  too 
much  of  his  license.  Let  the  farmers 
give  the  real  hunter  a  chance  and  they 
will  have  plenty  of  game  and  good  hunt¬ 
ing  but  tlie  farmer  can’t  expect  the 
sportsman  to  place  birds  and  game  near 
posted  land.  But  if  he  wants  to  meet 
the  sportsman  half  way  he  will  meet  the 
best  class  of  men  as  a  rule  that  I  know 
of.  Give  the  real  hunter  a  chance. 

Massachusetts.  m.  n.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — Surely  tfhe-real  hunter  ought 
to  have  “a  chance”  but  how  are  we  to 
give  it  to  him  unless  we  know  who  he  is? 
What  is  his  trademark  or  sign? 


Silver  “Bugs” 

We  are  greatly  troubled  by  an  insect, 
a  small  silver  bug.  It  seems  to  be  that 
it  comes  onto  our  kitchen  floor  at  night 
in  great  numbers.  It  seems  especially  to 
be  around  the  range  which  is  a  large 
two-oven  range,  with  canopy-top.  They 
seem  to  do  no  harm,  except  when  they 
are  seen  once  in  a  while  in  the  sugar 
or  rice  containers  in  the  supply  closet. 
They  come  when  the  room  is  dark,  mov¬ 
ing  very  rapidly  when  we  enter  the  room. 
Can  anyone  tell  us  what  they  are  and 
where  they  breed?  Insect  powder  seems 
to  kill  them,  but  if  we  do  not  keep  it  up 
they  keep  coming  and  when  that  is  put 


A  Relic  of  Pioneer  Days — This  is  one  of  1 
maining  on  my  father’s  farm  in  Franklin 
with  a  wire  one  and  the  old,  half  decayed 
for  boiling  down  maple  syrup.  When  tlie  la 
of  maple  syrup  will  have  to  be  discontinued 
to  justify  continuing  the 

should  be  sifted  about  rather  freely 
where  the  insects  run.  Sodium  fluoride 
is  somewhat  poisonous  to  human  beings, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  out 
of  food  materials. 


The  Jack  Rabbit  at  Home 

I  noticed  an  editorial  on  jack  rabbits. 
To  us  who  live  on  the  western  plains  the 
idea  of  anyone  wanting  to  start  them  in 
a  place  that  is  so  fortunate  as  not  to 
have  them  seems  crazy.  The  jacks  were 
so  thick  here  a  few  years  ago  that  they 
damaged  sugar  beets,  corn  and  anything 
else  they  could  get  at  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  farmers  started  a  drive  to  thin 
them  out.  The  eastern  part  of  Colorado 
shipped  22  carloads  to  different  cities  ro 
be  given  to  the  poor.  lTou  can  imagine 
what  that  means,  for  it  takes  6,000  jacks 
for  a  carload. 

This  year  they  constructed  traps  very 
much  as  you  described  bur  the  jacks 
don’t  get  out.  They  club  them  to  death  ; 
that  may  sound  cruel,  but  it  is  really 
more  humane  than  shooting,  for  it  takes 
a.  very  light  stroke  to  kill  them,  and 
none  is  injured  and  gets  away.  A  good 
many  thousand  have  been  killed  in  this 
way  and  sold  to  the  silver  fex  farms  for 
food  for  the  foxes,  others  are  sold  to  be 
made  into  tankage,  etc.  If  the  “sports” 
will  come  west  almost  any  Winter  they 
can  shoot  all  they  want  to,  and  we  will 
have  all  we  want  left.  w.  p.  e. 

Colorado. 


A  Runaway  Dog 

Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  break  my 
fox  terrier  of  running  away?  He  is 
about  four  years’  old,  and  ran  away  from 
two  homes  before  I  got  him.  I  had  him 
about  four  months,  and  he  was  devoted 
to  me,  but  he  left  me  and  went  to  a  place 
several  miles  from  here.  I  expect  to  get 
him  back  and  I  want  to  know  how  to 
treat  him.  He  is  a  great  pet  and  very 
friendly.  e  0.. 

With  a  young  dog  punishment  by  the 
owner  or  friends  when  the  dog  is  away 
from  home  will  sometimes  work.  For 
instance,  if  you  or  someone  in  the  house 
meet  the  dog  when  roaming,  give  him  a 
good  smart  whipping,  or  if  someone  calls 
you  up  and  tells  you  the  dog  is  at  their 
house,  go  up  there  and  punish  him,  at  the 
same  time  telling  him  to  go  home.  If  he 


hree  small  stretches  of  rail  fence  still  re- 
Co.,  Ind.  It  will  be  replaced  this  Spring 
rails  will  be  sawed  up  into  furnace  wood 
st  of  the  old  rail  fence  is  gone,  the  making 
,  for  the  cost  of  fuel  will  then  be  too  great 
enterprise. — c.  A.  ludwig. 

I  was  quite  amused  to  read  the  article 
some  time  ago  about  the  7-lb.  Leghorn 
hen,  and  that  nobody  ever  ate  wood¬ 
chucks.  Personally  I  do  not  like  them, 
although  they  are  a  very  clean  animal, 
but  I  know  of  lots  of  people  who  eat 
them  whenever  they  can  get  a  nice  fat 
young  chuck.  Forty  years  ago  I  knew 
a  man  who  every  Summer,  after  haying 
would  take  a  rifle  and  go  out  and  get 
chucks,  clean  them  and  salt  them  down 
same  as  pork  for  Winter  meat.  He  would 
put  down  300  or  400  lbs.  of  them  each 
Summer  and  Fall.  t.  w.  styker, 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Waterproofing  Canvas  With 
Paraffin 

In  M.  B.  D.’s  recent  article  on  trip  to 
the  Yellowstone  he  mentions  treating 
cloth  with  paraffin  dissolved  in  gasolene 
to  make  it  waterproof.  How  much  gaso¬ 
lene  is  required  to  the  pound  of  paraffin? 
Would  this  make  as  good  a  job  as  melt¬ 
ing  the  paraffin  by  heat  and  applying  it 
hot  to  the  cloth?  Muslin  cloth  for  cold 
frames  is  what  I  have  in  mind.  l.  g. 

Stoyestown,  Pa. 

My  experience  in  waterproofing  cloth 
has  been  limited  to  painting  a  solution 
of  paraffin  upon  lightweight  (S  oz.)  duck. 
For  this  purpose,  I  dissolved  what  par¬ 
affin  the  liquid  would  take  up  in  gasolene, 
paying  no  attention  to  proportions.  By 
shaving  the  paraffin  cakes,  the  solution 
was  hastened,  but  standing  over  night 
gave  a  mushy  solution  that  cleared  up 
after  stirring.  This  solution  was  then 
painted  upon  the  canvas  with  a  whisk 
broom,  while  the  cloth  was  suspended 
upon  an  outside  wall  of  the  house.  I 
presume  the  use  of  dissolved  paraffin  in 
this  way  would  be  more  economical  than 
an  attempt  to  use  a  melted  product,  tak¬ 
ing  less  to  cover  the  cloth.  The  idea,  of 
course,  is  that  the  paraffin  in  solution 
will  be  carried  into  the  pores  of  the  cloth 
by  the  gasolene,  which  latter  then  evap¬ 
orates  and  leaves  the  solidified  paraffin 
in  place.  If  enough  was  not  used  at  the 
first  dressing,  another  application  could 
easily  be  made.  The  directions  given  me 
were  to  “use  what  paraffin  the  gasolene 
would  dissolve,”  and  I  followed  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


York  signed  the  Phelps  and  Bouton  "bills 
for  the  reduction  of  the  State  income  tax 
April  1.  The  Phelps  measure,  which  is 
temporary,  applying  only  to  incomes  on 
which  returns  are  due  to  be  filed  in  1926. 
effects  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.  The 
Bouton  bill,  which  is  permanent,  raises 
the  exemptions  to  those  established  by 
the  Federal  income  tax  levy  this  year — 
Sl.oOO  for  single  persons  and  $3,500  for 
married  persons  or  heads  of  families.  The 
State  law  already  provides  a  $400  exemp¬ 
tion  for.  each  dependent.  Under  the 
Phelps  bill  the  State  income  taxes,  due 
April  15,  will  be  the  same  as  last  year— 

lineAA^Ulths  of.  1  per  cent  on  the  first 
$10,000  of  net  income  above  exemptions, 

i¥g.  per  Tent  on  incomes  between  $10,- 
000  and  $50,000  ond  244  per  cent  on  in¬ 
comes  above  $50,000.  The  two  bills  will 
taxpayers  of  the  State  about  $14,- 
000.000  m  their  income  tax  bills.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Bouton  bill  will  re¬ 
lieve  300,000  persons  of  the  necessity  of 
paying  State  income  taxes. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor  is 
accused  of  failing  to  co-operate  with  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  deportation  of 
insane  aliens,  in  the  annual  report  of 
Dr.  Spencer  L.  Dawes,  Medical  Exam- 
lner,.  included  in  the  State  Hospital  Com¬ 
mission  report  to  the  Legislature  The 
report  reveals  that  of  the  40,000  patients 
in. the  State’s  hospitals  for  mentally  de- 
bcien t,  10,000  are  aliens  and  7,000  natur¬ 
alized.  foreigners.  Five  years  ago  the 
commission  presented  to  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  a  claim  for  $17,500,000  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  these  aliens  up  to 
August  1,  1921.  Nothing  has  been  done 
about  it.  Since  then  it  is  estimated  the 
amount  due  the  State  from  the  govern- 
^oeAAAhAAAbeen  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
•Vi, 000.0(H)  a  year,  but  there  are  no  signs 
of  recognition  of  the  claim  by  the  United 
States. 


April  1  the  New  York  police  arrested 
two  men  running  a  photograph  gallery 
on  TV  est  40th  St.,  only  a  few  doors  a  wav 
from  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau, 
who  were  charged  with  fraudulent  traffic 
in  automobile  licenses.  They  were  said 
to  be  associated  with  former  inspectors 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau,  and  they 
obtained  licenses  for  persons  unable  to 
obtain  them  legally  charging  $20  for  the 
service. 

Fred  Clevenger,  26,  who  by  wholesale 
theft  of  lumber  and  other  ‘building  ma¬ 
terial  built  a  farmhouse  on  a  four-acre 
tract  near  Rushville,  Ind.,  and  then 
stocked  the  place  with  chickens  and  hogs 
stolen  from  neighbors,  was  sentenced 
April  2  to  two  terms  of  one  to  14 
years  each  in  the  Indiana  reformatory. 
Clevenger  pleaded  guilty  of  grand  lar¬ 
ceny  in  the  theft  of  lumber  and  poultry. 

TT  ASHINGTON. — By  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote  of  306  to  62  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  April  1  impeached  Federal 
Judge  George  TV.  English,  of  the  East¬ 
ern  District  of  Illinois.  His  trial  by  the 
Senate  is  expected  to  be  held  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  present  session.  This 
is  the  seventh  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  that  a  Federal  judge  has  been 
impeached.  It  will  be  the  tenth  time  in 
the  country’s  history  that  the  Senate  has 
tried  a  Federal  official.  By  its  action  the 
House  registered  its  conviction  that  there 
was  enough  apparent  foundation  to  war¬ 
rant  the  trial  of  Judge  English  by  the 
Senate  on  charges  of  “high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,”  tyranny  and  corruption 
in  office,  use  of  obscene  and  blasphemous 
language  in  the  courtroom,  threatening 
a  jury  and  being  the  central  figure  of  a 
bankruptcy  ring,  through  which  he  is 
alleged  to  have  deposited  the  bankruptcy 
funds  in  a  certain  bank  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  give  his  son  a  job. 

Improvement  of  waterways  in  this 
country  has  been  “exceedingly  disappoint¬ 
ing.”  Representative  Burton  (R.,  O. ) 
told  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
April  2,  while  testifying  in  opposition  to 
the  proposal  for  developing  the  Illinois 
River.  Mr.  Burton,  who  was  Chairman 
of  the  committee  for  10  years,  created 
a  real  sensation  by  his  blanket  indict¬ 
ment  of  inland  waterways  as  an  aid  to 
the  transportation  problems  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  was  heckled  considerably 
by  various  committee  members. 

.  A  protest  to  the  Senate,  signed  by  110 
bishops  of  the  Episcopal  church,  against 
ratification  of  the  pending  treaty  with 
Turkey  was  made  public  April  5  by  the 
American  committee  opposed  to  the 
Lausanne  treaty.  The  “Christian  senti¬ 
ment,  of  America  is  opposed  to  ratifica¬ 
tion  in  the  present  form,”  the  document 
declared,  adding  that  “as  Americans  we 
should  be  as  solicitous  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  our  moral  duty  as  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  material  rights.”  Attached 
to  the  protest  was  the  text  of  two  official 
reports  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  regarding  alleged  Turkish  atroc¬ 
ities  in  the  Mosul  in  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  of  1925. 

April  5  the  House  by  a  yote  of  218  to 
44,  extended  the  operation  of  the  Shep- 
pard-Towner  Maternity '  Law  from  five 
to  seven  years.  The  Sheppard-Towner 
maternity  act  provides  that  the  Federal 
government  shall  appropriate  funds 
which  each  State  must  match,  for  ma¬ 
ternity  and  infant  welfare  bureaus  to 
care  for  prospective  mothers  by  means  of 
lectures,  instruction  and,  if  possible,  hos¬ 
pitalization. 
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7h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  17,  1926 


100,000  Quality  Chicks  for  1926 


Yi .  Leghorns 
It.  I.  lieds 
Barred  I*.  Itoeks 
Yf.  Wyandottes 
Mixed  ('hicks 


From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 
culled  for  egg  production.  We  gu  r- 
antee  our  chicks  to  be  strong  and 
healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  also 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 


Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loal,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns _  $8.85  $6.85  $18.00 

Barred  Itocks .  8.75  7.85  14.00 

S.  C.  K.I.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  15.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.75  5.85  10.00 

Bank  Reference.  100'S  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  600  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  MCE,  MeAllstervill*,lv 


9y2cUp 


STURDY  CHICKS 

LEADING  BREEDS 

BEST  BLOOD 

QUALITY  CHICKS.  HEAVY  LAYERS. 

Special  Inducements  for  Early  Orders. 

Write  today.  Catalogue  Free. 

Linesville  Hatchery  Linesville,  Pa, 


CHICKS 


BEJT  LAYING- 
PROFIT  .STRAINS 


ROCK.  BOTTOM  PRICCJ 

From  high  grade  Ilogan  tested  flocks. 

rigidly  culled  for  egg  production  and  #ig- 
or.  Leading  varieties.  Postpaid.  Live  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  catalog  and  details  how 
we  insure  chicks  thru  critical  period. 

GLOBE  HATCHERY,  Bax  112, BERNE, IND 

CTDIPin  ED  JO  MAY  CHICKS 
O  I  niUllkCn  Oll«tehe.M»|  11-11-25 

l  Large  Type  Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  White 
I  Leghorns, 269-egg  linematings.  Fishel  White 
|  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  and  Stiver 
Laced  Wyandottes.  All  one  price,  $18  per 
100 ;  $68  per 500 ;  $120perl.000.  100%  live  pre¬ 
paid  delivery.  10%  books  order.  Circular. 

LEONARD  F.  STR1CKLER  Boi  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thorobred  mat¬ 
ings  to  be  delivered  in  May  at  $14  per  100  ; 
$67  per  600  $180  per  1,000.  10%  books  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themaeirea 

25  60  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns-S3  50  $6.75  $13  00 
S.  0.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  3.75  7.25  1 4.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00 

100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage,  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 


Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 
Superior  Farms,  Inc.,  Boa  358,Zeeland,  Mich. 


LEGHORN  Chicks 


FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  FREE  FROM  DISEASES 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion,  McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.  Fmleuton,  Pa. 


Mixed  or  Broilers . 810  per  100 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  . . .  13  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  600  and  1,000  lots  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


25  60  100 

Reds . $4.00  $7.50  S14.00 

Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  00 

Leghorn....  3.75  7  00  13.00 

H’vy  Mixed.  3.25  6.00  11.00 

Free  range.  100*  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FINE  BABY  CHICKS  Ready  for  Shipment  on  Mar.  15th 

Hatches  weekly.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  from  813  to  816  per  hundred. 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


White  Leghorns  (Barron) 
Barred  Rocks 


-  12c  &  20c 
13c 


The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Millerstown,Pa. 

UncUPtiiMre  flom  rugged,  free  range 
nuaLjUIIILLo  breeders.  Unique  incuba¬ 
tor  equipment  insures  husky,  livable 
chicks.  Ovie’s  strain,  bred  for  profit,  will 
please  you.  Can  furnish  Leghorns,  Mayhill 
strain.  Ovie’s  chicks  guaranteed  to  satisfy. 
Free  catalog  fully  describes.  OVIE’S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY  26  Boots  St.,  Marion,  Indiana 

BARRED  ROCKS 
S.C.  REDS  AND 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C  ALLEN  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Sealord,  Del 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS. 
'-'*1*^**‘5  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED,  9c  UP 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEM0ND  Box  2  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


'Doksr  Pkinlrc  from  heavy  Laying  Strains  of  Bocks 
Dduy  A-IUtHS  and  Reds,  $14:  White  Leghorns, 
♦  18;  Mixed,  $0.  Special  prices  on  509  lots. 

MITCHELL’S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Barron  Strain.  Also 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  Send 
for  price  list.  A.D.  MOFLER.TwinBroakFarin,  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


B  ARR0N-H0LLYW00D  SSrmNa  t'eTtS 

COCKERELS  FROM  CERTIFIED  STOCK.  Circular. 
NAUV00  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  0.  1  Etters,  Pa 


OHICKS 

val  guar. 


from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
Rocks,  18e:  Mixed.  10m  100%  an  i- 
Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


p  a!  I A  V  C  (  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  1 1  o,  from  my  own  free. 
UlllUIVd  |  range  flock.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
"Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


n.Ly  PUinto  o{l  Thor-o-Bred  S.  C.  White  andBrown  Leg- 
DaOy  UffiCKS  horns,  11c, parcel  post  paid.  Free  circular. 
FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington.  Ohio 

Save  $3.50  on  Every  100 1 white  LeghornChicks 

SLATY  RIDGE  FARM  Box  R  Palmyra,  Pa. 


CHICK 

CLOYIJ  NIEMOND 


8.  C.  English  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rock  and  Reds. 

Be  sure  and  get  my  prices. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Jersey 

ton.  E| 


nt  L  fiinnle  Farmers’ Fowls.  Season's  live  big 
DI3CK  OianiS  wins  including  best  display  Bos- 
Iggs,  cliix  and  stock.  FISH  FA  HUS  Myjtlo,  Conn, 


M ARDEN’S  PURE 
COD  LIVER  OIL 


Specially  prepared 
for  Poultry  Feeding 

NATURAL  LIGHT,  YELLOW 
MEDICINAL  OIL 

(STEAM  RENDERED) 

1-gal.  can . $2.00  each 

5-gal.  can .  7.50  each 

10-gal.  can . 13.50  each 

30-gal.  bbls . 1.10  per  gal. 

55-gal.  bbls . 1.00  per  gal. 


BROWN  SUNTRIED  OIL 

l-gal.  can . $1.50  each 

5-gal.  can .  5.75  each 

10-gal.  can . 10.00  each 

30-gal.  bbls . 85  per  gal. 

55-gal.  bbls . 75  per  gal. 

Shipment :  Cans  by  express  ;  barrels 
by  freight.  Charges  collect. 
Terms  :  Immediate  shipment  upon 
receipt  of  remittance. 


Ask  for  Circular  No.  3 

MARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

500  Columbia  St.  Somerville,  Mass. 


CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (only)  bred  for  heavy 
production  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 

A  line  of  Leghorns  that  have  made  good 
under  the  strict  test  of  commercial  egg 
farming  in  the  great  Vineland,  N.  J.  district. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
TAN-STAG  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 
Box  A,  R.F.D.  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-REDS- ROCKS 

MEADOW  BROOK  chicks  are  making  money  for 
others— they  will  make  money  for  you.  Many  Ru¬ 
ral  New-Yorker  readers  will  testify  that  they  feel 
safe  in  buying  our  chicks  because  they  are  all  we 
represent  them— Healthy,  Thrifty,  and  True  to  Type. 


NOW! 


Order  yonr  March  and  April  Chicks  M  H  UU  f 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List  ll  U  ft  ■ 


MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


BABY 

CHIX 


K0STER 


high  BABY 
QUALITY  CHIX 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Our  flocks  are  all  healthy,  free  range  stock  and 
have  been  culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  size 
and  egg  production.  Don’t  be  misled  in  paying  high 
prices  for  inferior  chix  as  we  have  been  carefully  hand¬ 
ling  our  breeders  for  years.  Our  prices  are:  White 
Leghorns,  $13  per  100;  600  for  $62.50;  1.000  for  $120. 
Rocks  are  $14  per  100  ;  500  for  $67.59  ;  1,000  for  $130, 
R.  I.  Reds,  $15  per  100 ;  500  for  $72.50;  1,000  for  $140. 
Order  from  ad.  KOSTFIt  POULTRY  FARM.  Laurel,  Kola. 


quality  Chicks  at  Utility  Prices 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12c  each 

Barred.  White  and  Partridge  Rocks  14c  each 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  14c  each 

Black  Minorcas  and  Aneonas  13c  each 

Buff  Orpingtons  and  S.L.AVyandottes  15c  each 
Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have  been 
carefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  production.  Free 
from  disease  and  guaranteed  100%  alive  unon  arrival. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  further  information.  No  or¬ 
der  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Lock  Box  202,  Leipsic.  Ohio 


BaTDy  CliicKs 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Whit©  Leghorns 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12 

$60 

$115 

Brown  Leghorns 

4.00 

7.00 

13 

65 

120 

Barred  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

65 

125 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

4.50 

8.00 

15 

70 

130 

Silver-l’c’d  Wyandottes 

5.00 

9.00 

17 

80 

— 

Assorted  Chicks 

3.00 

5.50 

10 

47 

90 

White  Leghorns,  Special  Matings 

• 

- 

15c  each 

Barred  Rocks,  Special  Matings 

- 

- 

18c  each 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed— Order  from  Ad  or 
Write  for  Circular 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  Richfield,  Pa. 


B  ADV  OUlPIfC  Our  15th  Y  car 

|  DAD  I  UmUAO  Hatching  Chicks 

♦  9  per  100  and  up  from  hewy  layers.  Ilogan 
tested.  100%  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White.  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas.  Aneonas,  Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY _ Ickesburg,  Pa. 

D  a  n  V  Mixed  or  Broiler . ♦  9  per  100 

uHu  I  8.  C.  W .  Leghorn .  11  per  100 

f*.  II  a  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

ll  I  W  S.  C  It.  I.  R*ds .  15  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FaIKYIEW  POULTRY  F  ARM,  Millerston  n.  Pa.  R.  D.  No,  3 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS  l.eda.  Leghorns 

Free  Range  Stock,  Every  chick  from  a  White  Diarrhoea 
tested  breeder,  certified' to  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  WM.  I>.  SCOTT,  Quality  Poultry  Fnrin, 
II A  It  It  I N  GTON  I>  I  .  L  A  IV  A  It  E 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baity  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  liens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 
R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RED  AU  I  R/'  O 
S.  C.  W,  LEGHORN  WnlUlVD 

Owen  Farm  Strain  Red  Chicks,  dark  color,  good  layers, 
100 — »kl  45;  600—  $75.  R  C.  W.  Leghorn  chicks,  100— $18; 
500— $55.  Sent  prepaid.  Mating  List  Free. 

Laywell  Farm  Route  5  Beaver  Spring's,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds,  14c;  heavy  mixed,  lOc. 
100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

It.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


The  Henyard 


Low  Production 

I  have  400  pullets,  April  hatch, 
and  when  I  put  them  in  their  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  they  weighed  3  Vi.  to  4 y2 
lbs.  I  have  100  in  each  pen.  I  am  only 
getting  23  to  28  eggs  per  day.  I  feed  them 
mash ;  it  is  always  before  them.  Mash 
consists  of  100  lbs.  bran.  IDO  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  tbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs. 
meat,  100  lbs.  corn  meal,  5  lbs.  salt. 
Their  grain  feed  is  cracked  corn  and 
wheat,  5  lbs.  in  the  morning,  10  lbs.  at 
night  to  100  birds.  My  coops  are  18x22, 
dirt  floor,  3-in.  of  straw.  I  also  feed  cab¬ 
bage  every  now  and  then  and  give  a  pan 
of  milk  every  day  and  fresh  water  twice 
a  day.  Some  of  the  'birds’  ear  lobes  are 
yellow.  They  seem  to  be  in  good  health. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  best  for  me 
to  get  rid  of  those  birds  with  yellow 
lobes,  or  should  I  keep  them?  Coops  aro 
nice  and  warm  and  sunlight  all  day.  I)o 
you  think  cabbage  that  is  frozen  lias  any¬ 
thing-  to  do  with  it?  .  G.  R. 

There  is  nothing  in  your  description 
that  indicates  any  lack  in  feeding  or 
care  that  should  keep  pullets  from  laying. 
They  seem  to  have  gone  into  Winter 
quarters  in  good  flesh,  if  they  are  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  you  are  feeding  a  good  ra¬ 
tion.  Yellow  lobes  indicate  that  laying 
has  not  been  continued  long  enough  to 
get  rid  of  the  pigment  there ;  the  same 
yellow  pigment  may  be  found  in  the  eye 
ring,  the  neck,  the  shanks  and  about  the 
vent,  disappearing  from  the  soft  parts, 
as  about  the  vent.  First,  frozen  cab¬ 
bages  should  be  thawed  out  in  cold  water 
before  being  fed.  They  are  'all  right  if 
kept  frozen,  hut  become  spoiled  by  al¬ 
ternate  freezing  and  thawing.  I  see  no 
occasion  for  giving  salts  to  this  flock. 
Two  or  3  lbs.  of  table  salt  to  each  500 
lbs.  of  mash  is  sufficient.  It  is  certainly 
aggrevating  to  have  such  a  flock  fail  to 
lay  during  Winter,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  your  letter  which  suggests  a  possible 
cause.  M.  B.  d. 


Corn  and  Buckwheat  for 
Hens 

How  much  whole  corn  and  buckwheat 
should  he  fed  to  50  laying  hens  in  Win¬ 
ter  quarters?  I  know  there  are  pre¬ 
pared  laying  mashes  which  would  be 
better.  D.  j.  O. 

Corn  and  buckwheat  alone  would  not 
be  apt  to  induce  very  heavy  laying  out¬ 
side  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  sea¬ 
sons,  but  they  might  be  fed  as  a  main¬ 
tenance  ration  until  the  happier  days  of 
the  year  made  their  appearance.  About 
the  only  rule  for  feeding  would  he  to 
give  the  fowls  all  that  they  wish,  twice 
or  three  times  daily,  though,  under  this 
system,  the  older  fowls  would  doubtless 
become  very  fat,  while  the  pullets,  if 
there  are  any  in  the  flock,  would  not 
get  too  much.  The  flock  might  eat  G 
to  8  quarts  of  grain  daily.  There  are  so 
many  conditions  that  influence  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  that  no  definite  amounts 
can  be  laid  down,  any  rule  being  sug¬ 
gestive  only.  Laying  hens  should  have 
all  the  food  that  they  want,  but  their 
wants  vary  with  a^e.  season  of  the  year, 
egg  production,  housing,  etc.  M.  B.  D. 


Pigeons  Going  Light 

I  am  very  fond  of  pigeons  and  like  a 
few  around.  One  of  my  favored  breeds 
are  the  fantails,  but  have  trouble  in  los¬ 
ing  them  at  times  with  what  one  told 
me  was  “the  lights.”  They  sit  around, 
stop  eating,  get  light,  and  very  weak, 
only  last  four  or  five  days,  then  die.  They 
seem  to  have  yellowish  diarrhea.  Is 
there  any  help  for  it?  c.  o.  p. 

Going  light  is  rather  a  common  ail¬ 
ment  of  pigeons,  sometimes  caused  by 
lack  of  feed  and  care,  especially  during 
the  moulting  season.  Growing  new 
feathers  causes  an  extra  strain  on  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  birds.  Sour 
or  impure  food,  contaminated  drinking 
water,  damp,  dirty  lofts  and  unsanitary 
conditions  generally  tend  to  reduce  the 
vitality  of  the  stock,  and  the  result  is 
loss  of  appetite  and  going  light,  which 
should  be  treated  more  as  a  result  of 
these  conditions  than  as  a  specific  ail¬ 
ment  or  disease.  Affected  birds  should 
be  removed  from  the  remainder  of  the 
flock  and  given  special  care,  with  plenty 
of  good,  clean  grain,  charcoal,  grit,  oyster 
shell,  salt  and  fresh  water.  A  dose  of 
Epsom  salts,  used  in  the  ratio  of  a  table¬ 
spoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water,  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  drink  for  birds  in  a  rundown 
condition.  This  will  also  help  the  bowel 
trouble.  If  the  birds  will  not  drink  the 
water  with  salts  in  it  they  should  be 
deprived  of  water  entirely  for  an  after¬ 
noon,  and  then  given  the  salts  and  water 
the  next  morning.  A  little  sunflower 
seed  mixed  in  the  regular  ration  aids  in 


keeping  the  birds  healthy.  We  have  also 
had  good  results  with  nux  vomica  in  the 
drinking  water  once  a  week,  using  one 
drop  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  once  a  week 
we  add  the  same  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  during  Summer  and  early  Fall 
months.  Do  not  give  both  the  same  day. 
These  are  used  simply  as  a  tonic  and 
preventive  of  disease.  There  are  many 
ailments  which  affect  pigeons,  any  of 
which  will  cause  them  to  go  light,  so  it 
is  necessary  to  find  the  actual  cause  in 
your  cases  before  you  can  he  sure  of  the 
proper  remedy.  It  is  possible  your  grain 
mixture  is  causing  your  trouble.  We 
feed  a  mixture  of  Kaffir  corn  three  parts, 
whole  corn  four  parts,  red  wheat  three 
parts,  Canada  peas  two  parts,  golden 
millet  one-half  part  and  hemp  one-quar¬ 
ter  part.  We  also  feed  a  mixture  of  fine 
shell,  grit,  charcoal  and  salt.  This  is 
just  as  necessary  as  the  feed. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Poultry  Questions 

1.  A  Leghorn  hen  going  on  two  years, 
did  not  have  a  well  developed  comb  by 
March  1.  Is  that  lien  likely  to  produce 
100  eggs  before  October  1  of  same  year? 

2.  Occasionally  I  find  blood  in  the 
chicken  droppings.  What  does  it  mean? 

3.  When  a  chicken  has  a  little  touch  of 

roup,  is  it  safe  or  healthy  for  man  to 
eat  that  meat?  F.  j.  s. 

1.  A  yearling  hen  should  be  in  laying 
condition  by  March  first.  If  markedly 
out  of  condition  then,  I  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  100  eggs  by  the  first  of  October. 
Many  hens  could  not  accomplish  this 
feat  of  production,  no  matter  what  their 
physical  health.  2.  Blood  may  appear 
occasionally  in  the  droppings  without 
signifying  anything  more  than  some  tem¬ 
porary  disturbance  or  accident.  It  has 
no  definite  significance.  3.  No  sick  fowl 
should  be  offered  others  as  food.  If  an 
owner  wishes  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a  hen 
slightly  sick  from  roup,  I  know  of  no 
danger,  though  I  should  not  consider  the 
meat  desirable  or  particularly  wholesofhe. 
Hens  are  not  valuable  enough  to  make 
the  eating  of  a  sick  one  necessary  in  this 
country.  M.  B.  D. 


Mixing  Feed;  Managing 
Flock 

I  have  200  pullets,  White  Leghorns, 
and  100  yearling  liens.  I  am  feeding 
table  scraps  from  two  large  boarding¬ 
houses  for  breakfast,  sprouted  oats  at 
noon,  corn,  wheat  and  oats  at  night,  also 
mash  before  them  all  the  time.  I  am 
paying  $3.80  per  100  lbs.  I  believe  I 
can  mix  this  mash  cheaper  myself  with 
just  as  good  results.  What  kind  of  ma¬ 
chine  would  you  suggest  for  power  mixer, 
gasoline  engine,  or  jack  up  the  hind 
wheel  of  a  Ford,  belt  driven.  What  ra¬ 
tion  should  I  use?  I  have  500  Feb.  7 
hatched  pullets;  expect  them  to  lay  mid¬ 
dle  of  July  or  first  of  August.  What 
grain  and  mash  mixture  should  I  feed 
them  to  make  them  grow  into  layers? 
I  also  have  500  more  pullets,  10  weeks 
old,  hatched  April  15,  shipped  to  me  June 
15.  Should  I  feed  those  to  grow  same 
as  February  hatched,  and  if  the  same 
ration  when  start  to  laying?  I  shall  have 
free  range  for  all  these  birds.  Will  keep 
la  vers  shut  up.  J.  R. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

You  will  hardly  need  a  power  mixer 
for  a  few  hundred  fowls.  Spread  the 
ingredients  of  your  mash  upon  any 
smooth  floor  and  turn  them  over  with  a 
scoop  shovel  by  hand  until  they  are 
thoroughly  combined.  You  can  mix  a 
ton  of  mash  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  scoop  shovel  and  a  little  good 
exercise. 

Be  careful  with  your  February  hatched 
chicks.  If  you  have  them  laying  by  the 
middle  of  July,  you  will  probably  have 
them  molting  in  November  and  lying  idle 
the  rest  of  the  Winter.  There  is  more 
to  chick  raising  than  regulating  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  calendar.  Feed  them  any 
good  growing  mash  and  corn  and  wheat 
for  hard  grain  and  hold  them  back  by 
feeding  more  hard  grain  than  mash.  Sep¬ 
tember  is  amply  early  for  laying  to  be¬ 
gin.  Your  April  hatched  chicks  will  be 
be  apt  to  do  better.  Feed  them  a  good 
growing  mash  and  hard  grains  also.  If 
they  display  a  tendency  to  ripen  too  fast 
and  begin  laying  in  August,  give  less 
mash  and  more  hard  grain,  trying  to  have 
them  come  into  laying  condition  late  in 
September,  with  plenty  of  fat  upon  their 
bodies.  Pullets  cannot  all  be  fed  alike; 
some  will  need  holding  back  because  of  a 
disposition  to  mature  too  early ;  some 
will  need  forcing  to  bring  them  into  lay¬ 
ing  condition  by  late  Fall  or  early  Win¬ 
ter.  If  possible,  divide  your  flocks  by 
mid-Summer  and  treat  each  group  as  its 
condition  demands.  You  will  have  to 
learn  the  art  by  reading,  observation  and 
experience.  Some  of  the  lessons  are  ex¬ 
pensive.  M.  B.  D. 


“Colonel,  are  they  amphibious?” 
asked  a  visitor  to  a  Florida  alligator 
farm  of  the  colored  caretaker.  “Dey  sho’ 
is,  boss.  Dey’ll  bite  yo*  quicker’n  yo’ 
c’n  say  scat  effen  dey  git  a  chance.”  — 
Capper’s  Weekly. 
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MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

niirriirc  Biff  Price  Reductions 

CHitKO  Beginning  May  6th 

WEANED  PULLETS 

'MASSACHUSETTS 


8  Weeks  Old,  $125 
Each.  Ready  May 
18  and  May  25. 


ffl? 

CERTIFIED 

WWfflR 

BREEDERS 


Our  1925  Contest 
Records : 

STORRS 

2nd  I’en  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  22*8  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

]  1th  Pen  2001  Eggs 


Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


She  is 

a  Sheppard’s  Famous  Ancona. 
Bad  likes  her  because  she  won 
for  him  some  caslr.ribbonsand 
compliments.  Mother  likes  her 
best  in  winter  when  eggs  are 
scarce  and  prices  high.  Our 
Ancona  hens  keep 
me  carrying  the  eg 
basket  through  th 
snow  every  winter. 

Sheppard’s  Famous 
Ancona  Catalog  FREE 
Just  write  a  E|e 
letter  now  to 
H.  CECIL 
SHEPPARD 
Box  632 
Berea.  Ohio 
Member  Inter. 

Babu  Chick  Assn. 


CHICKS 


WENE  bmS 

,  S.  C.  White  Leghorn,  Specialty  Breeders  t 
Barred  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandotte*,  R.  I.  Reds 

Old  customers  have  reserved  every  chick  up  to  April  1 
20th.  From  this  date  until  May  31st,  we  can  sup¬ 
ply  Select,  Special  and  Pedigree  Matings  in  Leg-  , 
horns.  Every  chick  from  a  mature  hen  of  proven  ( 
laying  ability,  selected,  blood-tested  and  certified  ' 
under  State  supervision.  Also  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  | 
8-week-old  Pullets,  $1.25  each. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  prices. 

Wene  Chick  Farms, 


Send  No  Money-  Chicks  Shipped  C.O.D. 

You  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  see 
them  Pure- hied  stock  selected  by  the 
ownersof  thishatchery.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
$13  per  1UU.  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas,  $15  per  100. 
Urd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  $15  per  100.  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  $16  per  100.  Assorted 
heavy  breeds,  $12;  light  breeds,  $10  per  100. 
BUTLER  CHICK  HATCHERY  Main  St.  BUTLER,  IND. 


N.J.  Certified  SI  Chicks 

produced  on  our  own  farm  from 
our  highest  quality  free-range 
breeders.  Write  for  our  reason¬ 
able  prices  for  May. 

MAPLECREST  POULTRY  FARM  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


CHICKS:°;r 

$9  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range;  Stock.  Rocks  and  Reds,  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn,  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


Do  You  Want  to  Increase  YprofVts?*Y 

Then  order  your  chicks  from  North  American  con¬ 
test  winning  strain.  Pure  Tom  Barron  S.  O,  White 
Leghorns.  Records,  260  to  321  eggs.  Catalogue. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  Port  Koyal,  Pa 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333West  30th  St..  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Testing  for  White 
Diarrhoea 

How  are  hens  tested  for  white  diar¬ 
rhoea?  H.  r.  E. 

The  test  for  the  presence  of  white 
diarrhoea  in  fowls  is  a  blood  test,  for 
which  samples  of  blood  taken  and  trans¬ 
mitted  in  proper  condition  must  he  sent 
to  a  laboratory  properly  equipped  to 
make  examinations.  This  may  be  done 
at  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  with  which  college  you 
should  communicate  if  you  have  breed¬ 
ing  stock  that  you  wish  tested.  Mature 
hens  that  are  infected  and  capable  of 
transmitting  the  germs  to  their  chicks 
may  often  be  detected  upon  post  mortem 
by  the  appearance  of  the  ovary,  or  egg 
ci uster.  Some  of  the  developing  egg 
yolks  will  be  misshapen,  dark  in  color 
and  angular  in  form  and  firm  to  the 
touch.  The  only  test  for  living  fowls 
is  the  blood  test,  and  this  should  be 
made  in  the  case  of  all  breeding  flocks 
when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  disease.  M.  B.  D. 


An  Obscure  Disease 

• 

A  disease  is  taking  our  chickens  one 
by  one.  The  bird  first  gets  sluggish, 
then  there  is  a  film  comes  over  her  eyes, 
then  her  neck  becomes  twisted.  When 
she  flies  she  lands  on  her  back.  w.  B. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  word  “chicken” 
were  applied  only  to  very  young  fowls, 
older  ones  being  cockerels  or  pullets  and 
mature  birds  hens  and  cocks.  It  is  con¬ 
fusing  when  one  writes  of  chickens,  say¬ 
ing  nothing  as  to  age  but  really  referring 
to  mature  fowls,  since,  to  most  people, 
chickens  are  the  infants  of  the  poultry 
flock.  I  judge  that  the  “chickens”  that 
you  refer  to  are  mature  birds  and  that 
the  disease  from  which  they  are  suffering 
is  an  obscure  one  of  the  nerve  system, 
either  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Its  cause 
is  not  certainly  known,  though  irritation 
from  intestinal  worms  or  other  parasites 
may  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  and  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  a  dead  bird  should  be  opened  for 
their  length,  to  discover  these  if  present. 
If  worms  are  found  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  appropriate  treatment  should  be 
administered  the  flock.  The  food  given 
should  be  looked  to,  also,  lest  spoiled 
stuff  of  some  kind,  particularly  spoiled 
meat,  be  found  included.  A  simple  physic 
of  castor  oil  (one  teaspoonful)  or  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  may  be  given.  If  these 
measures  do  not  relieve,  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  be  likely  to.  M.  B.  D. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  April  3,  1926. 

Market,  increased  activity  on  part  of 
buyers  was  noted  at  the  week’s  close, 
with  bidding  steady  to  strong  on  all 
classes  killing  stock.  Compared  with 
week  ago :  Beef  steers  fully  steady ;  firm 
undertone  on  best  grades :  quality  of  of¬ 
ferings  improved ;  top  mediumweights, 
$9.50 ;  several  loads.  $9.25  to  $9.40 ;  bulk, 
$S.50  to  $9.25.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  can- 
ners  also  show  good  movement  at  prices 
fully  steady ;  bulk  cows.  $4.25  to  $5. 
Calves,  weak;  bidding  sharply  lower; 
most  vealers,  75c  to  $1  lower ;  top,  $15. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  3, 
1926 :  Cattle!  24  ears ;  21  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1  Chicago,  1  St.  Paul,  1  Indiana  ; 
containing  562  head ;  773  head  trucked 
in ;  total  cattle,  1,335  head,  35  calves, 
33S  hogs.  Compared  with  previous  week  : 
Cattle,  20  cars,  containing  490  head ;  936 
head  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle,  1,426  head, 
25  calves,  411  hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice.  $9  to  $9.50 ; 
fair  to  good,  $S.50  to  $9 ;  medium  to 
fair,  $7.75  to  $S.50;  common  to  medium, 
$6.50  to  $7.75. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $7  to  $7.75 ; 
fair  to  good,  $6  to  $7 ;  medium  to  fair, 
$5.25  to  $6 ;  common  to  medium,  $4.50 
to  $5.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $S.50  to 
$9 ;  good  to  choice.  $7.75  to  $S.50 ;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $5.75  to  $7.75 ;  common 
to  medium.  $4.50  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.25 ; 
medium  to  good,  $5  to  $6;  common  to 
medium,  $4  to  $5 ;  canners  and  cutters, 
$2.50  to  $4. 

•Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.50 
to  $7.25;  fair  to  good.  $5.50  to  $6.50; 
medium  to  fair,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  common  to 
medium,  $4.50  to  $5. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $14  to  $15 ; 
medium,  $11  to  $14 ;  common,  $5  to  $11. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.25  to  $14 ;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $13.75  to  $14.50 ;  lightweights, 
100  to  150,  $14  to  $14.50;  rough  stock, 
$10.75  to  $13.25. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers.  —  Milling 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.40;  corn,  67c;  hay,  baled. 
Timothy,  ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  straw,  $10 
to  $11. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds.  —  Bran,  ton, 
$36  to  $37 ;  shorts,  $37  to  $3S ;  hominy, 
$35  to  $36;  middlings,  $40  to  $41;  lin¬ 
seed,  $55  to  $56 ;  gluten,  $43  to  $44 ; 
ground  oats,  $39  to  $40;  cottonseed,  41 
per  cent,  $43  to  $44 ;  dairy  feed,  16  per 
cent,  $33  to  $34 ;  IS  per  cent,  $37  to  $38 ; 
20  per  cent,  $39  to  $40 ;  24  per  cent,  $45 
to  $46 ;  25  per  cent,  $48  to  $49 ;  horse 
feed,  S5  per  cent,  $42  to  $43. 
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So  Easy  to  Use 

—  In  Poultry  Houses,  Cow  Barns*  Etc. — 

Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and  powerful  disinfectant  combined  in  powder  form. 
Simply  stir  the  powder  in  a  pail  of  water  and  it  is  ready  for  brush  or  sprayer — 
no  waiting  or  straining.  Does  not  clog  sprayer.  Won’t  peel  or  flake. 

The  powerful  disinfectant  does  not  evap'orate  but  keeps  its  strength  on  the 
walls.  Carbola  will  not  spoil  even  in  water  and  may  be  kept  standing  in  pail 
to  be  used  as  wanted.  One  pound  covers  about  100  square  feet. 

Results  Are  Sure  and  Certain 

Carbola  is  neither  poisonous  nor  caustic — harmless  to  the  smallest  chick  or 
stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface.  It  gives  walls  and  ceilings  a  smooth,  white 
finish,  increases  the  light,  improves  the  appearance,  and  helps  make  buildings 
clean,  sweet-smelling  and  free  from  mites  and  contagious  disease  germs.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  Carbola  for  dairies,  poultry  houses,  cellars,  dog  kennels, 
rabbit  hutches,  garages,  tree  trunks,  etc. 

It  has  been  used  for  years  by  more  than  100,000  dairy  and  poultry  farmers 
and  by  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  We  have  a  big  file  of 
letters  from  farmers  and  storekeepers  praising  it.  Give  it  a  trial — you  will 
never  regret  it. 

AS  A  LOUSE  POWDER  for  use  on  cattle,  poultry,  horses,  hogs,  dogs,  etc.,  the  dry  pow¬ 
der  will  be  found  most  satisfactory.  The  dry  powder  is  applied  like  any  other  louse  powder,  and 
is  very  effective — a  first-class  louse  powder  at  10c  a  pound. 

Your  hardware,  feed,  seed,  poultry  supply  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it. 

If  not,  order  direct — prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express. 

5  lbs.  75c  and  10c  postage  10  lbs.  $1.25  and  15c  postsge  20  ibs.  $2.50  delivered 

50  Ibs.  $5.00  delivered  200  Ibs.  $18.00  delivered 

Add  25°/o  ior  Texas,  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  Points  West 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.  106  Oak  St.,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

L,u-— . . n— .  . . .  ■  ^ . . 


Prompt  Service  from  Oldest  Hatchery  in  U.  S. 

can  fill  your  orders  at  once  from  April  hatches,  but  you  must  act  quickly,  or  April 
be  gone,  also  the  opportunit  y  to  start  early  fall  layers.  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns .  $4.50  $8.00  $14.50  $72.50 

Barred  Rocks . . \ .  5.00  9.00  16.50  80.00 

R- !  Reds...... .  5.25  9.50  17.00  82.50 

White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks  &  Anconas  ....  6.00  11.25  22.00  110  00 

Mixed  Chix . 4.00  6.75  12.00  55!oO 

Special  Matings,  $4.00  per  hundred,  extra.  Prepaid— Safe  Arrival  and  Full  Count  Guaranteed. 
FREE  Chick  Book  tells  complete  story.  Write  for  it. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1S92.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Chicks  That  Grow — From  Hens  That  Lay 


live  delivery  to  your  door. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

White  Legho;  ns 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$12.00 

$57.50 

Brown  Leghorns 

3.50 

7.00 

12.00 

57.50 

Barred  Rocks 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

4.50 

8.00 

15  00 

72.50 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks 

3.00 

5.50 

10,00 

47.50 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 


Herbert  Miller ,  Prop . 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.,.. ..  $3.00  $5. <5  $11 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6.75  13 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.50  4.75  D 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100  %  live  delivery,  postpaid. 

Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  S3. OO  $5.75  S 1  t 

S.C.B.  Rocks  3.50  6.75  13 

S.  C.  R. I.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks.  2.50  4.75  9 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery. postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPILING  II  A  T  C  II  E  It  Y, 
F.  II.  LEISTER,  Prop.  MoAlisterville,  Pa.  It.  D.  2 


VAN  CREST  Poultry  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Selected  breeders  of  correct  type,  large  size  and 
proven  heavy;iayers  of  large  white  eggs.  Chicks. 
$15  per  100  for  March  and  April.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  FRANK  VAN  WAGNER  Hyde  Park,  N  Y. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Novthup  Istrain  Minorca  and  Wyckoff  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Also  Heal  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Guineas.  Minorca  Farm,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SCOTT’S  QUALITY  CHICKS-1/2  Price 

12150  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Over  20  yrs.  of  culling  and  trap- 
nesting  is  bound  to  give  you  a  strain  that  will  please 
you.  See  Laying  Contest  at  B'armingdale,  a  charter  and 
continuous  member.  ALFRED  R.  SCOTT,  Boi  405.  Toms  River,  H.  J. 


Fuprlau  Sfruin  Brown  Leghorn  Chicks.  World  fa 
Lie  I  lay  till  dill  mous  for  egg  production.  Circular  Free 
Hugh  E.  Patterson  Clayton,  N.  Y.  Route! 


U  I  ^  I (t  O  (  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  lOo.  From  our 
n  I  \e  w  ,  own  free  range  flock,  if 


livery. 


\  own  free  range  flock.  100*  live  de- 
Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


VAN  WINKLE’S  19W  eggs  at  N.  Y.  contest,  1925. 
BARRED  ROCKS  Highheavy  breed  hen,  270eggs. 
Circular.  H.  Van  Winkle  Camden,  N.Y\ 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Hundred 

White  Leghorns,  $10  hundred,  prepaid.  Strong 
chicks,  free  range.  Guarantee  satisfaction.  Circu¬ 
lar.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  McClure,  Pa. 


Turboue  White  Holland— Garden  winner  1922-23-24.  Stock 
I  Ul  MJJb  and  Eggs.  E.  J.  NIVEN  Darien,  Conn. 


Tnrbou  Purro  Purebred  Bourbon  Reds,  $6  per  dozen. 

I  Ul  Ktsy  Lggb  Mrs.  Thurston  Smith,  WappineersEalls.N.Y. 


White  Holland  Turkey  Eggs f0! e£iei£ %Tch 

Geo.  E.  Burrowes  Ashokan,  N.Y. 


nuiCE  REDUCTION.  Breeding  stock  and  Eggs.  Dark  Cor- 
>  nish  and  Brahmas,  H.  BOICE  Martinsville,  N.  J. 


BIG 
OFFER! 

You  Need 

EXCELSIOR 
EGG  CASE 
CUSHIONS 

(6  to  the  case  as  illustrated)  to  keep  eggs  from  breaking 
when  shipped.  Leading  egg  shippers  use  them. 


OUR  3  bundles  of  Cushions . $  2.00 

^PFCI  AI  [{enough  J  or  packing  25  cases.  6  to  case) 

frfrriiy1"  10  bundles  (packs  83  cases) .  5  50 

OFFER:  20  bundles  (packs  166  cases)...  .  10.00 


Send  check  or  Money  Order  with  order  and  pay  smal 
transportation  charge  on  delivery. 

ATLANTIC  EXCELSIOR  CO. 

507  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


ANCONA 


VALLEY  FARM 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  pro- 
ductlon  bred,  free  range 
stock.  State  inspected.  $13  to 
$25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

RD  60  WALLKILL,  N  Y. 


I  mmn  n  flhipke  Delivery  May  11th,  from  ti  ap- 
/eIIvOIIu  ^ nested  pedigreed  stock,  $20  a 
_  _ _  hundred.  Also  8-weeks  pullets,  $1  25. 

J,  ETCHEBERRY _ Montvale,  N.J. 

SC  Anunnae  Htehest  Quality.  Production  Bred 
•  U.  MflCUnaS  Chicks.  lilt.  Circulars. 

OWNLAND  FARM,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.Y. 


Unusual  Values  in  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOMESTEAD  LEGHORNS  have  demonstrated  in  Egg  Con¬ 
tests  and  Production  Poultry  Shows  that  they  make  good. 
This  is  because — Every  Breeder  Is  a  hen— no  pullels. 
Every  Breeder  Is  certified  by  Penn.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Every  Breeder  officially  tested  lor  Baclliary  White 
Diarrhoea.  All  males  used  in  breeding  pens  are  from 
hens  with  pullet  year  traonest  reoords  of  251-311  eggs. 
Write  for  free  mating  list  and  price  list. 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  1,  Box  16,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


Leghorn  Chicks  of  proven  value  for 
1*  years  from  our  trapnested  flocks. 
Strong,  vigorous  and  big  producers. 
Satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  Our 
2,500  selected  layers  produce  our 
chicks.  Price  for  March  and  April,  18c,  delivered. 
COLD  SPRING  FARM  Meadville,  Pa. 


ARISTOCRAT  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Orders  now  booked  for  May  shipments— the  ideal  month 
for  success.  Large  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Mottled  Anconas,  $J2,  ProliflcWbite  Wyandottes, 
$14,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds,  $18. 100%  live 
delivery.  Circular.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  IVashingtonville,  I*a. 


Valley  View 

Chicks 


25  50  100 

B.  Rocks....  $3.50  $6.75  $13 
W.  Legh’ns..  3.00  5.75  11 

Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9 

Carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100 fo  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  VII  W 
POULTRY  FARM,  N.  J.  EHRENZEUER.  McAlister ville.  Pa. 


Chicks 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  12c.  Barred 
Rocks,  13e.  Red.  lie.  Safe  delivery  guar’td 
Circular  free.  II.  S.  HART,  HeAiisterville,  Pa. 
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Vht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 

First  Pen  Storrs  Laying  Contest  1924 

Having  the  Greatest  Record  ever  made  in  ihe  East 

First  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1921 

Third  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1922 

Third  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1923 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

(Free  from  White  Diarrhea) 

Sired  by  sons  of  these  Contest  hens. 

np  rv  \  D  DV  North  Branch 
L.  1  .UAIVD  I  New  Jersey 

Chicks  and  Hatching  S.G.  W.Leghorns 

9  years  breeding  for  Egg  Production.  Winners  at 
Cornell  and  Rochester  Production  Shows.  My  cus¬ 
tomers  call  them  the  Laying  Tools.  Eggs,  SIO  and 
S12  per  100,  Chicks.  #25  per  100.  Special  Mating, 
$6  per  setting.  WILFRID  H.  HORREX  Hilton,  N.Y. 

CHICKS— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Only 

We  use  our  own  large  white  eggs  only  from  high  pro¬ 
duction  hens  bred  to  pedigreed  males.  $16  a  100. 

CEDAK  GROVE  FARM  Stockton.  N.  J, 

HOLLYWOOD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Greatest  of  all  LAYING  strains.  Husky  Baby  Chicks 
from  high  production  hens.  Hatching  eggs.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Fancy  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks, 

WHITE  WINGS  FARM  Mooresville,  Indiana 

VERMONT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  chicksfrom  Vermont  State  certified 
and  Blood  Tested  Breeders,  #20  per  100.  Eight- 
week-old  pullets  now  ready. 

T.  R.  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Roily  wood  strains,  Baby  chicks  and  hatch 
ing  eggs.  Chicks,  p©r  100;  Mfty  chicks, 

A.  H  PENNY  Mattituck.  N.  Y. 

TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks— $18-$28.50  per  100,  Postpaid.  Eggs— $10-*12. 
85*  fertility.  2, 000  breeders.  23rd yr.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs-Trap-nested 
stock.  Circular. 

H,  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

I  S.C.W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS  20c  Each  \ 

1  from  200  Super  Hens  mated  to  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  I 
|  Dams  with  records  of  from  228  to  268  eggs  in  305  days.  . 

■  Send  lor  Free  Circular 

1  STEWART’S  POULTRY  FARM  Oceanside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  J 

Chicks  from  vigorous,  productive  hens.  Only  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  to  offer  for  May  delivery.  The  kind  we  raise  for  our 
own  layers.  Real  quality.  Personal  attention.  $15  for 
May.  S.  S.  KLEIN  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  lay.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn 
chick  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best 
layers  you  ever  had.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  It  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

BUTLER  POULTRY  FARM 

Buy  our  own  S.C.  W.Leghorn  chicks  at  20c:  May,  lie,  de¬ 
livered  Our  range  nearly  filled  to  15,000  capacity.  Or¬ 
der  direct  from  this  adv.  Member  International  Baby 
Chick  Assn.  BUTLER  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0.  1.  Ilelmnr,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Sired  by  males  recently  imported  from  Tom  Barron. 
Dams  Records  282  to  265  eggs,  all  mated  to  2  yr.-old  fe¬ 
males,  #15  and  $20  per  hundred.  Circular  on  request. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM  Roslyn.  N.Y, 

mDVnilPVCSINGLE  COMB 

dAdI  vHIURo  white  leghorns 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production.  The  kind  that  pays. 
Send  for  price  list. 

HIRAM  SOUTHGATE  R.  U.  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

LALLYFARMS Production  Bred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Foundation  stock,  Barron-Hollywood.  High  record  Ped¬ 
igreed  males  used.  Hatching  Eggs.  Chicks  16e  up. 
Circular.  LALLYFARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 

r  _ _ fti;„i/„  n11||.ieWyckoff&Dan  Young  Breeders. 

Eggs,  U nicks,  r U 1  lets  ADAM  SEABURT.  Sayville,  L.  1.  N.  Y. 

Member  National  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Club. 

ru:„  J.  B.  Giants,  S.C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
|}3Dy  vi niX  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  Write  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville,  Maryland 

1 Vyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicles  and  Eggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  M. A.  Campbetl,  Prop., Jamestown,  Pa.  BoxH 

WYCK0FF-H0LLYW00D  LEGHORNS 

The  one  breed  and  of  real  quality.  Eggs,  chicks,  pullets. 
Prices  light.  Circular.  RED-W-FARM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

OnVro  BREEDING!  offLrn„  for  high  egg  productiou 
ull  I  TSi  S.C.W.  Legnorns  Strong,  robust  baby 
chix.  Prices  right.  Circ.  Free.  A. FISHER  &  SONS, Canastota, N.Y. 

ruirif  C  S.  C.  W.  Ij  e  s  h  o  r  n  s,  l%c.'  B. 

Will  VlVO  Rocks.  14c.  Mixed,  10c.  Deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  director  circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

^-^1  If /ll/’  P  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  12e,  from  our  free 
f  H|(  K  >  range  flock.  100*  guar.  Special  prices 
on  500  or  1,000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYANOOTTES  REUS,  RUCKS  ANU  LEGHURNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN1  r\|Y/nir  1  IXT/"*0 
GIANT  ROUEN  TjUfKIINljS 
INDIAN  RUNNERjy  ^  VIYIilHUD 

“World’s  Best  Strains.”  Hatching  Eggs.  18th  yr.  producing 
chicks  that  live.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenlxwilli,  Pi. 

WHITEPEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  best  type,  growth  and  laying  flock,  835  per 
100.  K.  BORMAN  Laurel  ton,  N.  J. 

?m  DUCKLINGS 

Large  Stock  Poultry.Turkeys,  Geese  huarses!  pups8 

CHICKS.  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Tellord, Pa, 

r__-  Wild  Mallards,  White  Muscovy—  Duck  s,  12—#*] 

tggs  O.  Hendrickson  Rlchmondville,  N.Y.  «>«> 

|  7,000  | 

?  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  i 

| PULLETS 


10  weeks  old,  for  delivery 
about  April  15th.  Price, 

$1  each  in  hundred  lots. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


BEAUANDOT  , 


Bred  Bight.  Hatched  Bight. 
MAMMOTH  Ducklings  Ship|)ed  right.  Liberal  guarantee. 

PEKIN  “"""“"o®  Beaumdot  Duck  Ranch.  S15  Harbor, L,  I,  N,Y 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  Certified  Cocks 
or  Cockerels.  1  will  have  5,000  chicks  for 
delivery  every  Wednesday  after  March  1st. 

$22.00  per  100;  $200  per  1,000 

QUALITY  —  RELIABILITY 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

J.  T.  KIRKUP 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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‘‘ON  THE  SQUARE 

irCUADU  PUIY  from  Blood  Tested  OLD  HEN 
LEiUllUKlT  LIllA  Breeders  oil  Fre# Range.  The 
LIVABLE,  HARDY,  PROFITABLE  kind. 

Delivered  prices—  100 

April  5th— May  1st .  $20 

May  5th .  18 

Reduction  of  #2  per  100  per  week  in  May.  After  May 
gtth.  $12  per  100— $50  per  500.  Illustrated  Catalog.  Y'ou 
buy  Substantial  Chix  when  you  buy  from— 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


100 

500 

1000 

$20 

$90 

$175 

18 

85 

160 

PULLETS 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

Ages,  810  weeks;  3-4  5  months  old. 

Also  n  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM.  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS 

FROM  A  P0ULTRYMAN 

15  years  as  a  successful  poultryman  means  one 
thing — we  have  the  right  kind  of  LEGHORNS 
bred  for  heavy  production  of  marketable  eggs. 

Write  for  folder  and  price  list 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  INC. 

DepL  Y  Red  Bank  New  Jersey 


Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS- Wyckoff  Strain 

A*  HATCHERY  Prices 

Free  circular. 


Kef.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton. 
Charges  prepaid. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 


March 

April 

May 

June 


Per  100 
SI6 
15 
14 
1  3 


Per  1000 
SI  50 
140 
1  30 
1  20 


10-WEEK  OLD  PULLETS,  $1.00  EACH 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  nil  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  She  row  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


^4ceFam\^  Standard  Bred  Utility 

CHICKS 


M  onroe 

Orange  County 
New  \  ork 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORN 

Buy  them  from  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  Plant  run  for 
profit  from  the  Egg  Basket.  IVe 
trapnest  and  select  our  breeders 
for  the  points  a  Poultryman 
wants.  Quality  and  Profits . 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog  C  and 
Price  List. 


We  Purchased  "!•«  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  #5,  #7.50  and 
810  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  everyway  or  money  bad;. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  MI.  Ephraim.  N.  J. 


Pedigreed,  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  April 
and  May  delivery  from  birds  guaranteed  free  fromWhite 
Diarrhoea.  Same  breeding  as  our  pens  in  Farmingdale 
and  Maryland  contests.  All  males  Certified  and  indivi¬ 
dually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-288  eggs. 
We  help  vou  brood  them  and  feed  them  correctly.  Er  e 
Mating  List.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FA  II  M 


Mating 

Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop. 


Odessa,  N.Y. 


HOFFS  “VITALITY” 

S.  C.  w.  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS  AND 
JERSEY  B  GIANTS 

They  are  satisfactory  and  profitable.  Send  for  my 
reasonable  prices  and  catalogue.  Established  1888. 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  NESHANIC,  N,  J 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


n  A  DV  DUIDIFC  From  Davis  Strain 
DAD  I  VrllvIYO  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm 
A.  W.  DAVIS.  Prop.  MI.  Sinai.  L.  I..  N.Y 


S.  c.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

from  State  Bloodtested  Hens.  Positively  no  pullet  mat 
ings.  May,  18c;  June,  15c. 

T.  TIEUEMANN  Ureenljroot  Farm  Bound  Brook,  N.  1 


The  Southern  Poultry 
Question 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your 
article  “Florida  and  the  Hen  Business,” 
page  5S4.  Your  warning  to  northern 
poultrymen  to  “look  before  they  leap” 
into  Florida  was  timely.  It  strikes  me 
that  Mr.  Gile  must  be  in  the  real-estate 
business.  I  have  been  living  in  the 
South  10  years,  five  of  which  were  spent 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  States,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  that  no  part  of  it  could  be 
considered  n  “hen  heaven”  for  any  of 
the  breeds  now  being  raised  in  America. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  argue  with  any¬ 
one.  but  some  of  Mr.  Gile’s  statements 
leads  me  to  believe  that  he  is  indeed  a 
lucky  man  if  poultry  insects  are  less 
troublesome  than  elsewhere.  I  have  been 
a  chicken  fancier  for  some  time,  and  my 
experience  has  been  that  there  are  a 
thousand  poultry  insects  in  the  South  to 
one  in  the  North.  Not  only  are  there 
more  of  them,  but  there  are  more  kinds, 
some  of  which  are  more  deadly  than 
anything  found  in  the  North.  Take  for 
instance  the  sand  flea  (this  is  apparently 
the  same  as  live  on  dogs)  which  literally 
eat  young  chicks  up.  Even  with  a  week¬ 
ly  application  of  “Vaseline”  and  blue- 
ointment  their  heads  will  become  black 
with  them.  These  applications  must  be 
kept  up  until  they  become  broiler  size. 
Then  there  are  the  poultry  diseases.  We 
not  only  have  all  of  those  prevalent  in 
the  North  but  several  others  besides.  The 
most  dreadful  of  all  poultry  diseases  to 
my  mind  is  “sorehead.”  Individual  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  only  thing  I  have  found  that 
will  cure  it.  You  can  imagine  the  work 
involved  in  daily  applying  an  ointment 
to  a  large  flock  of  chickens.  And  even 
if  they  are  cured  the  chances  are  that 
they  would  have  been  better  off  dead. 

Then  there  is  the  feed  situation.  Nine¬ 
ty-nine  per  cent  of  the  things  that  we 
buy  here  in  the  South  have  northern 
trademarks,  which  means  big  freight  bills. 
This  applies  to  chicken  feed  also.  Mr. 
Gile  speaks  of  egg  prices  being  $1.25 
at  Christmas  and  05  cents  on  February 
22.  I  don’t  doubt  the  statement  at  all, 
but  here  (200  miles  north)  they  were 
00  cents  at  Christmas  and  25  cents  on 
February  22.  (I  presume  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  years  1025  and  1920.)  The 
Gulf  Coast  "  district  has  one  advantage, 
and  that  is,  that  green  feed  can  be 
raised  the  year  round.  I  am  not  saying 
all  this  to  discourage  poultrymen  in  the 
South,  for  they  certainly  need  all  of  the 
help  they  can  get. 

I  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with  Flor¬ 
ida,  but  living  so  close  to  her  'border 
has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  see  both 
sides  of  the  real  estate  boom.  Three 
months  ago  all  traffic  through  here  was 
going  south ;  now  they  are  going  back 
“sad  but  wiser,”  broke  but  glad  to  get 
back  home.  My  warning,  like  your  own, 
is  for  the  would-be  hen  man  to  look  the 
ground  over  carefully  before  lie  invests 
in  Florida,  for  as  soon  as  the  real  estate 
dealers  get  through  trading  dollars,  or 
the  advertising  money  gives  out,  Flor¬ 
ida  will  be  a  “sad  memory”  to  many. 
That  may  be  10  years  off,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  hold  them  outside  of  real 
estate. 

Mr.  Gile  says  “colored  labor  is  cheap 
but  lazy.”  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  “but  lazy”  part.  A  white  man  at 
$5  per  day  is  cheaper  than  a  lazy  Negro 
at  $2.  Laying  mash  is  selling  here  at 
$3.75  to  $4.40  per  hundred,  and  eggs 
are  bringing  30  cents.  Figure  it  out  for 
yourself !  subscriber. 

South  Carolina. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
Trapnested  Pedigreed 

EIGHTEENTH  TEAK.  The  original  "Sanborn 
Stock.”  Records  up  to  314  eggs. 

To  be  successful  you  must,  first  of  all,  have  clean, 
vigorous  and  healthy  chix.  They  must  have  the  lay 
instinct  bred  in  them  to  develop  into  profitable 
layers.  Our  old  customers  attest  to  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  our  chix  by  coming  hack  year  after  year  for 
more,  and  they  cost  no  more.  So.  why  not  buy  the 
best  and  insure  your  success.  Eighteen  years  of 
trapnesting  and  selective  breeding  behind  our  stock 
is  your  guarantee  of  receiving  this  super-quality 
chick  that  will  develop  early  and  with  the  body 
capacity  and  vitality  to  go  the  full  distance. 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Weak  Legs;  Egg-bound 
Hens ;  Feed  for  Chicks 

1.  What  can  I  do  for  the  chickens  that 
get  weak  in  the  legs  and  cannot  stand 
up?  2.  What  can  I  do  for  chickens  that 
cannot  lay  eggs?  3.  What  should  I  feed 
baby  chicks?  S.  c. 

Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. 

1.  Getting  weak  in  the  legs  may  come 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  this  being  only 
a  symptom  of  general  weakness  in  many 
cases.  One  would  have  to  know  the 
cause  to  prescribe  a  remedy,  and  then, 
possibly,  he  might  not  be  able  to  offer 
a  cure."  2.  A  hen  that  is  egg-bound  may, 
possibly,  be  helped  by  using  vaseline  or 
other  grease  to  soften  the  egg  passages 
and  aid  in  the  extrusion  of  the  egg. 
3.  Baby  chicks  are  fed  upon  finely 
cracked  grains,  like  corn,  wheat  and  pin¬ 
head  oatmeal,  and  upon  mixtures  of 
ground  grains.  If  yon  wish  an  experi¬ 
ment  station  formula,  the  following  from 
Cornell  may  be  used:  Hard  grain,  five 
parts  finely  cracked  corn,  three  _  parts 
cracked  wheat  and  two  parts  of  pinhead 
oatmeal.  Dry  mash,  25  lbs.  yellow  corn 
meal,  20  lbs.  flour  middlings,  20  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  10  lbs.  ground  heavy  oats, 
10  lbs.  beef  scrap,  10  lbs.  dry  buttermilk, 
5  lbs.  bonemeal  and  one-half  pound  salt. 
Parts  of  grain  are  parts  by  weight.  The 
Cornell  recommendation  as  to  quantities 
is,  for  the  first  week,  six-tenths  grain 
and  four-tenths  mash ;  for  the  next  two 
weeks,  four-tenths  grain  and  six-tenths 
mash  and  from  that  time  on  to  maturity 
six-tenths  grain  and  four-tenths  mash. 
These  are  the  proportions  in  which  grain 
and  mash  should  be  fed  daily,  not  the 
quantity  that  should  be  fed.  M.  b.  d. 


Superior  Stock! 
Breeders  of  Integrity! 
No  Disease! 


PLAY  SAFE! 

Buy  stock,  eggs,  and 
chicks  from  breeding 
flocks  absolutely  free 
from  White  Diarrhea 
and  selected  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  for  production  and 
Standard  qualities.  Be¬ 
ware  of  carefully  word¬ 
ed  phrases  which  may 
mislead.  There’s  only 
one  way  to 

BE  SURE 

Insist  on  buying  from  a  member  of  the  HACP 
lh  List  of  members  on  request. 

Mass.  Association  of  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

AMHERST,  MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS , 

MU 

CERTIFIED 

iMmrar 

BREEDERS 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 


Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things,  in  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  1025 
business  was  from  old  customers.  They  come  back 
for  more  Usher’s  Reds.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER.  JR.,  Box  R,  Grafton.  Mass. 

S.C.R.I.Red  BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

RECORD  300  Eggs  per  year.  Free  from  white 
diarrhoea.  Catalog  free.  Read  Testimonial. 

Dear  Mr,  Hagopian  :  Andover,  Mass. 

I  am  writing  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  the  chicks  I 
purchased  from  yon  are  a  magnificent  lot  of  birds.  One 
of  the  pullets  laiilun  egg  today.  She  is  just  i  months  and 
SI  days  old.  To  tell  yon  the  truth.  I  never  saw  or  owned  a 
strain  of  Reds  that  had  such  vitality  or  that  grew  so  gu  ick. 
The  cockerels  weigh  7  lbs.  each;  they  are  husky  fellows. 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  birds  like  these,  they  are  a 
pleasure  to  work  with,  I  cannot  praise  them  too  highly. 

Philip  Dimlich 

KGDRIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 

R.  I.  RED  CHIX 

from  my  flock  of  farm  raised  birds,  absolutely  free 
of  all  disease.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  white 
diarrhoea.  Chicks  S20  per  100. 

FISHER'S  POULTRY  FARM  Plainville,  Mass 

Hubbard’s  S&  Chicks 

Have  a  Reputation  for  Livability,  Vigor,  Egg  Production 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  Northern  Grown  State  Accre¬ 
dited  Birds.  Our  catalog  will  help  and  interest  you. 

Hubbard  Farms  Member  I.B.C. A.  Walpole,  N,  H. 

MAHOGANY  REDSflsedf^ 

layers,  color  and  type.  Eggs,  $2 .50  for  15;  $6  for  50. 
$10  for  100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn. 

S/"i  D  |  |>  Vermont  certified  5  years.  Acere- 
.  Li.  1\.  I.  lxctlS  dited  free  from  W.  D.  Rich  col¬ 
or.  Heavy  production.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock. 
Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS  K10  Hartland,  Vermont 

rin- 
...  eggs 

early.  I'LONA  HOICKING  Onego,  N.  Y, 


Horning’s  Bourbon  Reds  ners.  Order  hatching  eg( 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


Vow  #12— 100.  Pure  Strain.  None  Belter. 

Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males,  $18 — 100 
postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock, 
strong  chix.  Prompt  delivery  and  your  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  to 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa- 


nipnrn  ROCKS  1  PARKS’.  15  eggs.  $1.25  :  100— $6;  pre- 
DttmiLU  paid.  A.  M.  Kennel  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  fiKa; 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs 
per  bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Eggs  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Format¬ 
ing  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Croncoio  Rnol/c  AND  LEGHORNS,  Winners  at  Storrs,  Kar- 
rrailCaiS  nUuKo  mingdale  and  Illinois  contests.  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  IVestlmmptou  Beach,  N.Y, 


'  Marlin’s  Strain  ” 

WELL  BRED 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks  V 

Healthy  stock.  S15  hundred.  Special  matings,  SIS 
hundred.  White  Rocks  same  price.  100$  live  deliv¬ 
ery,  postpaid.  JAS.  D.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  WY ANDOTTES 

Direct,  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks’ Barred  Rocks.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  S.  C,  W,  Leghorns.  From  Free  range  stock. 
Prices  right.  ANDREW  B,  CARD.  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  0.  No.  I 


LAYERS-White  Wyandotte  ’’SSr 

o.  G.  KNIGHT  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  While  Wjindglte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 

UluAndnUao  From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs 
Wnlt8  WyanuOtteS  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Regal-Doreasst’n.  A-l  stock.  Eggs, $1.50 

.  nyanuoiies  —15;  $9-100.  R.  HILL. Seneca  rails,  N.Y. 

Ben  Avr  Barred  Rocks.  Reds.  16th  season.  Write 
“T  ,  /I;  ‘  for  special  offer.  Satisfaction  guarant’d. 

CHICKS  Ben  Ayr  Poultry  Farm  Warwick,  N.Y. 
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Laying  hens  must  have 
plenty  of  minerals  before 
them  at  all  times  if  you 
want  high  egg  production. 
LIME  is  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  egg  shell. 
PHOSPHORUS  is  es¬ 
sential  to  blood  and  nerve 
cells  and  in  building  bone. 


FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate-Lime  Grit1 

is  a  hard,  sharp,  soluble  grit — made  in  three 
sizes — for  hens,  pullets  and  chicks.  Tested 
by  leading  experiment  stations  and  used  on 
thousands  of  farms. 

At  your  dealer’s, 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE:  A  new  booklet 

and  samples  of  FOS- 
FOR-US.  Send  today. 

"™  A 

International  Agricultural 
l  Corporation 

Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 
Please  Send  the  Free  Booklet 


Name  . . . — . — 

Address  . 

4 

Town . 

.  State . 

—4 

HOME 
MADE 
BROODER 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  yon  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  $1.75:  or  pure  Aluminum.  *0.25, 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  aud  get  yonr  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  ofTer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  * ' Poultry  Helps” 


L PUTNAM 

Route  464-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


75  Post 
Paid  I 


Burns  IQ.days  without  attention 


r  CLEAN  BONE  MEALi 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 

Ton  $35.00  f  Ton  $20.00  2  Bags  $5.00 

Pure,  sweet,  clean;  free  from  disease 
germs.  Feed  it  to  every  growing  animal 
and  plant.  Gives  wonderful  results 
with  hens,  pigs,  calves,  lawns,  fruits 
and  flowers.  Descriptive  folder. 

fi  Bags  BEEF  SCRAP  and  <11  1  O 
3  Hags  Hone  Meal  for  ^  A  *— '•  /  O 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


QUALITY 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


WASTE  ELIMINATED 


Made  from  LIVE  SHELLS  (recently  opened)  which 
do  not  crumble  into  excessive  dust.  Free  of  dark 
Mussell  Shell  and  Moss,  which  Poultry  ref  usesto  eat. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MASTA-BILT 

Chicken  Houses,  Brooders 
and  Coops 

Send  for  our  24-page  Catalog  showing  1C  different 
MASTA-BILT  Chicken  Houses,  Brooders 'and  Coops. 
Every  conceivable  size.  Prices  ranging  from  $4.80 

MASTA-BILT  PORTABLE  BUILDING  CO. 
1528  Tribune  Building  New  York  City 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Baby  Chicks 

We  are  offering  chicks  from  our  Will-Lay- 
Well  English-American  Leghorns  for  May 
delivery  at  the  following  prices : 

GO  Chicks  *10  15  Eggs  S  2 

100  "  18  1t>0  ’•  0 

lOOO  ”  160  1000  ••  80 

Laurel  Locks  Farms  Poultry  Dept-  Pottstoivn,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  March  27,  1926,  with 
comments  by  the  director : 

Certain  mineral  elements  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  growth  and  produc¬ 
tivity.  Two  outstanding  elements  are 
calcium  and  phosphorous.  Sulphur,  salt 
and  possibly  iodine  are  beneficial  when 
fed  in  small  quantities.  In  order  to 
properly  develop  the  rapidly  growing 
frame-work  of  young  stock  or  supply  the 
larger  requirements  of  egg  shell  build¬ 
ing  material,  or  to  furnish  phosphorous 
for  the  yolk  in  case  of  the  laying  flock, 
an  ample  supply  of  the  essential  minerals 
should  be  constantly  available.  Chickens 
will  instinctively  eat  according  to  their 
body  requirements  if  such  material  is 
accessible.  Small  amounts  of  minerals 
are  found  in  grains  and  their  by-products, 
such  as  Alfalfa  meal  and  bran,  while 
larger  amounts  are  to  be  found  in  meat 
scraps  and  bonemeal.  The  minerals  in 
grains  are  inadequate  and  while  the  min¬ 
eral  content  of  animal  material  is  some¬ 
what  higher  the  latter  is  an  expensive 
source  of  ash.  Oyster  shell  alone  does 
not  offer  a  balanced  mineral  ration  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  entirely  com¬ 
posed  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

There  are  different  ways  of  supplying 
a  complete  mineral  ration  satisfactorily. 
We  are  beginning  tests  at  this  station  on 
certain  types  of  poultry  grit  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  offer  considerable  promise  to¬ 
wards  solution  of  the  problem  of  min¬ 
eral  deficiencies. 

*  *  *  *  * 

High  Pens  for  Twenty-first  Week. — 
White  Leghorns :  Ruehles  S.  Farm,  58 ; 
Barnes  Jrlolly wood  Farm,  57;  Norman  C. 
Jones,  57 ;  Eugene  Delamarter.  57 ;  Ced- 
arhurst  Poultry  Farm.  56;  Howard  P. 
Corsa,  56;  John  Bosliler,  Jr.,  56;  Al¬ 
fred  R.  Scott,  55. 

v  :J<  #  $ 

During  the  twenty-first  week  of  the 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pullets 
laid  4,261  eggs  or  60.9  per  cent.  This  is 
an  increase  of  1*4  per  cent  over  last 
week’s  production  but  is  6  per  cent  less 
than  the  production  for  -the  same  week 
during  the  1925  contest.  The  birds  have 
laid  55.666  eggs  to  date  which  is  5,422 
more  than  were  laid  during  the  first  21 
weeks  of  the  previous  competition. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are ; 

White  Leghorns. — Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  S76 ;  C.  R.  Misner,  Pa., 
859;  Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 
Farm.  N.  Y.,  S56 ;  Howard  P.  Corsa,  Pa., 
805;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio, 
774. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  846;  Sunset  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  777 ;  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  741. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y..  696;  Howard  A.  Wells, 
N.  Y..  691 ;  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Canada,  650. 

White  Wyandottes. — Byron  Pepper, 
Del..  S43 :  Harvey  V.  Byerly.  Pa.,  718. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan 
INewhouse,  W.  Va.,  530. 

Blue  Andalusians. — E.  D.  Bird,  Conn., 
446. 

***** 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  week  ending  March  27, 
were  as  follows : 


Date 

Hi* 

h  Low 

Conditions. 

Mar.  20 

47 

31 

Partly 

cloudy. 

Mar.  21 

61 

34 

Clear. 

Mar.  22 

55 

20 

Clear. 

Mar.  23 

60 

18 

Rain. 

Mar.  24 

60 

35 

Clear. 

Mar.  25 

60 

28 

Partly 

cloudy. 

Mar.  26 

70 

25 

Snow. 

❖  ❖  *  £ 


The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant 
March  27:  Whites,  41c;  browns,  39c; 
mediums,  33c. 

Converting  Incubator  Into 
Brooder;  Sowing  Clover 
Alone 

1.  I  have  an  old  incubator  that  I  would 
like  to  make  over  into  a  brooder.  It  is 
now  18x24  ft.  and  12  ft.  high.  If  I  can 
do  away  with  the  oil  lamp  i  can  make  it 
1Sx32  ft.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
many  chicks  this  size  brooder  should 
house,  and  also  is  there  some  way  I  could 
heat  it  with  an  electric  bulb  or  electricity 
in  some  form?  At  what  temperature 
should  I  keep  a  brooder?  2.  Would  it 
be  practical  in  seeding  to  use  all  clover 
instead  of  part  Timothy?  I  would  like 
to  cut  two  or  three  crops  the  first  year, 
one  or  two  the  second  year  and  then  plow 
under.  Would  clover  alone  grow  as  well 
as  it  would  planted  with  Timothy?  When 
used  alone  how  much  clover  should  he 
used  to  an  acre?  v.  D.  s. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

1.  I  should  think  that  such  an  incuba¬ 
tor  might  be  made  into  a  brooder  by  re¬ 
moving  the  legs  and  the  interior  fittings, 
leaving  the  lamp  heater  to  furnish  the 
necessary  warmth.  With  the  door  taken 
off,  this  would  furnish  a  warm  chamber, 
to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  90 
to  100,  into  which  the  chicks  could  go 
from  a  cool  outside  run  when  they 


PANACEA 

prevents  the  back-sets 


If  you  want  early  broilers — 

If  you  want  November  layers — 

You  must  avoid  the  back-sets  in. 
your  growing  flock. 

Add  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
to  the  ration  daily. 

Then  never  mind  about  disease, 
bowel  troubles,  leg  weakness  and 
gapes. 

Pan-a-ce-a  takes  care  of  all 
that. 

Pan-a-ce-a  tones  up  the  appetite 
— promotes  digestion. 


Pan-a-ce-a  helps  your  flock  to 
turn  the  feed  to  good  account — 
growth,  bone,  flesh,  feathers. 

You  can  tell  a  Pan-a-ce-a  flock 
every  time  by  the  good  feeling — 
always  happy  and  industrious. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  two-pound 
broiler  pays  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a 
200  chicks  will  eat  in  sixty  days. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many 
chicks  you  have.  He  has  a  right- 
sized  package  for  every  flock. 


REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back9 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohi^ 


J  Dr.Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice  ^ 


28,000  EGG  CAPACITY 


W  BUCKEYE  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS 


YVe  sell  first-class  chicks  only  and  guar¬ 
antee  full  count  delivery.  They  must  be 
healthy  and  vigorous  and  you  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  pleased  with  them.  High  flock 
averages  are  the  keynote  to  success  with 
any  flock,  large  or  small.  Pedigreed  males 
are  the  foundation  to  higher  egg-production 
and  we  have  them.  There  is  no  male  bird 
used  in  our  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
with  an  official  trapnest  record  of  less  than 
290  eggs  on  the  male  side  and  253-267  eggs 
oil  the  female  side.  Our  parent  flock  which 


consists  of  ^20  officially  trapnested  hens  all 
with  records  above  200  eggs  are  mated  to 
males  with  seven  years’  trapnest  record  be¬ 
hind  them;  on  the  male  side  nothing  below 
300  eggs  and  on  the  female  side  nothing 
below  292,  293  and  295  eggs.  If  you  want 
good  chicks  place  your  orders  early  as  there 
are  only  a  few  thousand  more  left.  We  are 
two-thirds  booked  up.  Our  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  as  good  as  anyone  can  have.  Our 
prices  are: 


March . 22c  May .  18c 

April . 20c  June . 16c 

Special  Matings  a  matter  of  correspondence 

NEW  HOME  FARM  HATCHERIES,  R.F.D  3,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 

Big  Price  Reductions 
Utility  Matings 

White  Leghorns 

$4.25  for  25  . $15.00  for  100 . $  72.50  for  500 

$8.00  for  50 . $140.00  for  1,000 

Barred  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds 

$4.75  for  25 . $17.00  for  100 . $  82.50  for  500 

$9.00  for  50 .  $160.00  for  1,000 

SPECIAL  MATINGS — Add  8c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

Prices  effective  for  delivery  after  April  5th. 

Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  each  week. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Address  Dept.  9 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  and  special  hand¬ 
ling  charges  prepaid.  No  chicks  sent  C.  O.  D. 
No  order  for  less  than  25  chicks.  If  you  wish 
chicks  sent  special  delivery,  remit  15c  for 
25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100  chicks. 


700 


April  17,  1926 


<lht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 

White  Leghorns 

Send  for  ‘Booklet 


\ 


Low  Priced! 
Vigorous! 
Prolific! 
Healthy! 


I  Inwanhead 


POULTRY  FARM  g 

Freehold  Road,  Tom*  River,  N.  J. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  tor  pure-bred 
stock.  Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock. 

Order  today  and  feel  safe.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  „„  „„„„ 

Prices  postpaid  on :  25  50  100  600  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buffi  Leghorns . $3.75  $7.25  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas . . .  1.00  7.50  11.00  66.50  126.00 

S.  C. Blk.  Minorcas, W.& Bid.  Rocks,  S.  C.&R.C.  Reds  1.00  7.75 

■  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  1.25  8.25 

White  Orpingtons .  1.50  8.75 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs .  7.00  13.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited .  3.50  6.50 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited .  3.00  6.50 

WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


15.00  72.00 
16.00  75.00 
17.00  77.00 
25.00  115.00 
12.00  60.00 
10.00  50.00 


110.00 

115.00 


120.00 

100.00 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 
ORDER  TODAY 


HOYT VILLE  M/ITCHERY 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 


.$3.50 

$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

4.00 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

.  4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

.  4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

1000 

$120 

140 

150 

150 


WHITE  TODAY 
SAVE  MONEY 


Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University,  ion 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

S.  C.  Anconas.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  B.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks.  4.00 

S.  C.  Bik.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks . .  4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

Assorted  Chicks  (heavy  and  light  breeds)  $10  per  100 
Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tell3  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth  any 
chick  buyer’s  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  AVENUE  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From’’ 

• - - - — — - - 

1,000,000  Full  Bloodied  “American”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT  HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties '  Prices  on— 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . . . . . .  .$6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . . . •  •••  6.75 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . . 7.25 

Tancred  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  . . . 7.75 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  1.  Beds,  White  Rocks  . 8.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas  . . .  »-2o 

(Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  White  Orpingtons,  Golden  Wyandottes. .......... .  13.00 

Icsralomie  Free— White  Pekin  Ducklings— Turkey  eggs— Custom  hatching— Order  chicks  now.  5%  cash  dis- 
lrn,:“;  %,  all  orders  received  and  paid  in  full  30  days  before  chicks  are  wanted.  Selected  Free  Range  Breeders 
Cliniw  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  are  not  chick  brokers— we  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Reference:  Cur- 
WnsvUle  National  Bank,  CurwensviUe,  Pa.  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  210,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 
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Is.  Order  now. 

Get 

Let  us  send  you  thts 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CH ICKS— Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  approved  by  Ohio  State  University. 

Prices  on  (Postpaid) —  25  50  100  600 

Wh  Br  .  Black  St  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . ..$3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 

Wh  Brd  and  Buff  Rocks.  SCAB.  C.  E.  I.  Reds....  4.25  8.00  15  00  72.00 

l;lk.  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  . . 4.2o  8.00  15.00  72.00 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes.  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00 

t>ii-  T ,o r* £r«;h a rm  Licht  Br&hm&s.  ••••••  . . 5.50  10.50  20.00  y7.uu 

Assorted  chicks’  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad  THE  SOUTH  KENTON  PLTRY  FARM.  BOX  13.  KENTON.  OHIO 


SCHWEGLERS/ 


THORO-BRED”  BABY 


wished  to  warm  up.  To  use  the  lamp, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  have  this  brood¬ 
er  elevated  upon,  short  legs,  with  a 
broad  inclined  runway  to  the  chamber. 
There  are  heating  units  for  the  use  of 
electricity  that  may  he  purchased  and 
installed,'  but  I  should  consider  it  better 
to  purchase  a  brooder  than  to  attempt 
to  make  one  from  an  incubator  with  ex¬ 
pensive  electric  heat.  The  latter  would 
be  little  more  than  a  makeshift  at  best, 
though,  with  plenty  cf  time  and  ingej 
unity,  one  might  care  for  from  50  to  75 
chicks  in  such  a  brooder  for  several 
weeks.  The  essential  things  are  that 
you  should  have  a  warm  chamber  that 
may  be  depended  upon  and  in  which  there 
will  he  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air. 
While  little  chicks  will  need  the  heat 
above  spoken  of  accessible,  they  must  not 
he  confined  to  it  hut  given  opportunity 
to  move  away  from  it  into  cooler  areas 
at  any  time.  A  number  of  electric 
bulbs  with  carbon  filaments  might  he 
suspended  from  the  eeilinS  of  the  brooder 
chamber  to  furnish  the  needed  warmth, 
though  I  should  not  expect  this  to  be  a 
very  satisfactory  method  of  heating  un¬ 
less  you  have  but  a  few  chicks  and  do  not 
mind  expense  or  trouble. 

2.  Yes,  you  may  sow  clover  alone, 
using  from  8  to  16  lbs.  of  Red  clover 
seed  per  acre.  Most  farmers  would  like 
to  cut  two  or  three  crops  the  first  year, 
one  or  two  the  second  and  then  have  a 
crop  to  plow  under  the  following  year, 
but  unfortunately,  few  have  the  ground  to 
produce  such  growths.  Clover  runs  out 
after  two  years.  In  your  locality,  it  is 
customary  to  seed  clover  and  Timothy  in 
the  Spring,  oats  being  the  most  used 
nurse  crop  for  this  purpose.  The  oats 
are  cut  the  first  season ;  on  the  next, 
there  will  be  from  one  to  two  cuttings 
of  clover,  the  amount  depending  upon 
the  soil  and  the  season.  The  following 
season  a  mixture  of  Timothy  and  clover, 
the  clover  probably  predominating,  will 
he  produced  and  usually  hut  one  crop 
cut.  After  that,  the  clover  disappears 
and  Timothy  holds  the  ground  until  run 
out  or  plowed  under.  You,  of  course, 
may  seed  with  clover  alone  and  plow  the 
crop  under  at  any  time  during  the  first 
two  years  of  its  growth.  If  you  wait 
longer,  to  get  two  season’s  crops,  you 
will  probably  have  little  to  plow  under 
thereafter.  It  is  a  case  of  being  unable 
to  eat  your  cake  and  have  it,  too.  You 
may  feed  the  clover  to  stock  or  to  the 
soil.  If  both  could  be  done  at  the  same 
time,  clover  would  soon  make  all  farms 
rich,  but  as  there  is  always  something 
to  take  the  joy  out  of  life,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  something  to  prevent  miracles 
working  with  crops.  M.  B.  D. 


500,000  National  Grixar anteeci  01a.icl5.isi 

Bred  from  fine  sturdy  carefully  selected  breeders  having  free  range.  Smith 

...  ...  1000 

$100 
120 
130 
140 
150 
170 


hatched. 

Mixed  or  broilers  . . . ....$3.25 

Amer.  or  Eng.  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns . 3.50 

Holly-Tancred  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  White  Rocks  . 4.25 

Park’s  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons  5.00 
Pekin  ducklings,  Turkey  eggs.  Six  other  breeds.  ( 
when  wanted.  100%  live  arrival.  Bank  ref  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 

Our  Modern  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks — They  Cost  No  More 

From  stock  selected  and  leg-banded  by  men  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio 
State  University.  Write  for  free  catalog.  100  500  ioi)0 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  Rose  and  Single  Comb  Reds . $15.00  $72.50  $140.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  Cl  R.  I.  Whites. .16.00  77.50  150.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White,  Brown*and  Buff  Leghorns . - .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Assorted  (All  Breeds)  . -J®0  each  straight 

Assorted  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  . . 12c  each  straight 

Bank  reference.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  56,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


*  CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY*’ 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera* 
r  tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  1 
linorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12^  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  20/  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Ylttany  Valley  Chicks 


'T'HE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred.high  egg  record, inspected 
(and  culled  flocks.  Live  del’ y  guaranteed. 
Post  paid  prices  on  :  25  50  loo 

s.  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns  $3.75  $6.75  $12.5$ 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  4.25  7.75  14.50 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  4.75  8.75  16 .50 

Broiler  Chicks  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request — Write  Now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  104,  Bellefonle.  P«. 

200,000  CHICKS  1926 

ONE  MATING  ONLY -THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds— Lowest  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  v.1.0™ 

Younpr  and  Barron  Strains  3>1«3.UU  DU  $IcU 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  14.00  67.50  130 

Thompson  Strain 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted  12.00  55.00  105 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  RICHFIELD*  PA® 

Brookside  Chicks 

White  Leghorns— Barred  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds 
I  have  been  supplying  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  with  chicks  for  years  and  this  sea¬ 
son  1  am  better  equipped  than  ever.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  hatching  experience  enables  me 
to  produce  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


$12  TO  $20  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  W  HITE  WYANDOTTES  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS.  BROWN  AN0 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED  ANCONAS. 

20.000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing 
free  range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspec¬ 
tion.  100#  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  Walden.  N  Y. 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  STOCK.  THOUSANDS  HATCHING  DAILY 
Leghorns  ;  \V  hi te,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  $16  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  18  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  20  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10  per  100 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying 
our  chicks.  Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and 
vitality.  Satisfaction  gunra’t’d.  Send  for  our  chick  folder. 
Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  Si.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  Phone  1604 


ed  high  * 
:onas,  A 
live  ^ 

A 


“Ohio’s  Best”  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

Whits  Lee-horns  . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  White  Ro'cks.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72  50  140.00 

White,’  Silver  Laced  ’Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp - 4.25  8.00  13.00  77.50  150.00 

Asst  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.00.  Order  from  tins  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live 
/loliverv.  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  R.  T,  D.  4A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


Niagara  Chicks  &  Dux 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  Northern  New  York.  Strong,  healthy, 
hardy  purebreds.  Hogan  tested,  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Varieties  .  „  „  Prices  on~J^ 

Leghorns.  White.  Brown,  and  Buff  . . 

Anconas  .  •■■•••••••••. . 

R.  I,  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  . 

White  Wyandottes.  Black  Minorcas  .  . . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black  Giants  . lo  ad 

Send^for  prices*  on'  special'  matings.'  Youngs'.'  Wyckoff,'  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  Sheppars  Anconas  Parks 
Barred  Rox  and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free  if  vou  wish  Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today,  well  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  FOULTRY  FARM.  Box  302,  RANS0MV I LLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 
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Molt  and  Poor  Laying 

•My  600  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets 
are  beginning  to  molt.  I  feed  cracked 
corn,  buckwheat,  oats  and  wheat,  also 
dry  and  wet  mash,  Cornell  ration,  skim- 
milk,  all  they  can  drink.  The  wet  mash 
I  mix  with  beef  soup.  I  get  a  lot  of 
beef  bones  and  cook  them  for  12  hours 
and  use  it  for  the  mash.  The  laying  is 
now  very  poor  (130  per  day).  What 
is  the  reason  of  the  molt  and  poor  lay¬ 
ing  and  what  could  I  do  to  increase  lay¬ 
ing?  R.  d. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  molting 
and  poor  laying  upon  the  part  of  pullets. 
A  frequent  one  is  some  sudden  change 
in  rations,  method  of  feeding  or  care. 
Another  is  an  undue  loss  of  flesh  from 
heavy  previous  laying,  and  consumption 
of  too  much  mash  and  too  little  grain, 
these  inducing  production  at  the  expense 
of  keeping  up  body  weight  and  vitality. 
To  carry  a  large  flock  of  pullets  through 
the  Winter,  get  a  satisfactory  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  up 
the  body  condition  of  the  birds  so  that 
they  will  not  lay  off  too  much  of  their 
flesh  and  go  into  more  or  less  of  a  molt, 
is  the  task  of  the  poultryman  and  re¬ 
quires  experience  and  skill ;  it  cannot  he 
taught  in  a  few  words  by  mail.  Frequent 
weighing  of  marked  birds  or  close  obser¬ 
vation  otherwise  will  detect  an  undue 
loss  of  weight.  If  this  accompanies 
heavy  production,  more  whole  grain  and 
less  mash  should  be  given  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  a  molt  and  slump  in  egg  produc 
tion.  All  this  cannot  he  done  by  fits  and 
starts,  however,  it  is  a  matter  for  steady 
attention  and  constant  care  on  the  part 
of  the  feeder,  and  all  this  helps  to  make 
poultry-keeping  upon  a  large  scale  a 
good  deal  less  of  a  joke  than  most  people 
-think  it.  M.  B.  D. 

Enlarged  Liver 

One  hen  has  just  died ;  she  seemed  to 
act  well  up  to  two  weeks  ago,  only  lost 
her  appetite  and  lost  weight.  I  gave  her 
Epsom  salts,  castor  oil,  olive  oil  and 
lard,  tincture  of  aconite.  She  seemed 
better,  then  she  died.  Her  liver  was 
half  size  larger  than  _  normal ;  it  was 
covered  with  little  white  spots.  S.  P. 

An  enlarged  liver  with  spots  of  yel¬ 
lowish  or  grayish  tissue  upon  the  surface 
and  within,  forming  small  nodules,  is 
tubercular.  If  the  liver  that  you  noted 
had  these  spots  only  upon  the  surface 
and  unattached  to  it,  some  fungus  growth 
may  have  been  responsible.  There  is 
nothing  you  can  do  for  such  a  fowl,  as 
the  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  during  life 
and  few  birds  are  sufficiently  valuable  to 
justify  much  time  spent  in  individua' 
treatment.  M-  B*  D- 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 


Prices  per  100 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Mixed 

#11 

#10 

#  9 

#  8 

Wh.&Br.  Leg. 

12 

11 

10 

9 

Barred  Rocks 

14 

18 

18 

11 

R.  I.  Reds 

15 

14 

18 

18 

Marcy  si'flJ.B.  Giantj 

BO 

85 

88 

80 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  k.c  per  chick;  orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  )6c  per  chick; orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  lc  per  chick'  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or¬ 
ders  tilled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand- 
lingstamp.  Letus  bookyourorderearly.  Reference  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Fa. 


iby  Chicks 

PRICES  AS 

Per  50  100 

FOLLOWS  : 

600  1000 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120 

Barred  Rocks 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

HO 

W.  Wyandottes  8.50 

16.00 

_ 

R.  I.  Reds 

8.50 

16.00 

— 

_ 

Heavy  Mixed 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

Light  Mixed 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

SUNSHINE 


Postpaid  to  your  door.  100 X  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa 

IIATCIIEKY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  years.  Free  range  flocks  in 
best  of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Catalog 
free.  Prices  low,  quality  considered. 

Holgate  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  Y,  Holgate,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHIX 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Mixed 
(cheaper)  all  from  free-range,  healthy  stock 

$15  per  100;  50c  extra  per  100  for  postage 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


D  A  DV  Mixed .  $10  per  100 

DAD  I  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  12  per  100 

GLIirPC  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

L  IT  1 L  Iv  J  Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular, 
C.  F.  LEISTER  McAHsterville,  Fa. 

2>BEST  QUALITY  BABTcHICKS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  11c.  100%  live  delivery, 
P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  T.  J.  EH  HEN  ZELLER 

It.  K.  U.  No.  2  McAHsterville.  Fa. 

s  c  w  Leghorns 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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There’s  only  one  separator  with 
this  wonderful  improvement— 
the  Sharpies.  That’s  because  the 
Sharpies  bowl  is  fed  by  suction 
— from  below.  And  there’s  no 
other  SUCTION-FEED  sepa¬ 
rator  on  the  market. 

The  Sharpies  bowl  sucks  up 
the  milk  for  skimming  only  as 
fast  as  it  can  skim  clean. 

The  feed  from  below  makes  the 
convenient  Sharpies  Knee-low  sup¬ 
ply  can  possible.  All  other  supply 
cans  MUST  feed  from  above — a 
shoulder-high  lift  for  your  milk-pail. 

W rite  for  free  separator  book,  full 
of  interesting  information  about 
dairying. 


SHARPLES  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  S-I4C.  Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 3 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  703. 


WANTED — Children,  three  to  six  years,  to 
board;  first  grade  taught;  experienced  teach¬ 
er;  country  home.  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SATE — Bees  and  honey:  5-lb.  pail,  St. 10; 

bees,  $5  (o  $8  per  hive.  ALVAN  1!.  THOM¬ 
AS,  New  Danville,  Pa. 


HONEY,  finest  quality,  clover,  5-lb  pails,  SI. 15; 

buckwheat,  $1;  delivered  third  zone;  clover, 
60-lb.  can,  ST. 80;  buckwheat,  $0:  two  buck¬ 
wheat,  $11,  here.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 10.000  ft.  of  glass,  house,  barn, 
etc.:  terms  verv-  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.,  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones. 

HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  also  old 
stamps  used  before  1S70  on  the  envelope  or 
off;  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Warburton  Bldg.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  Utilitor  tractor  No.  502.  one 
rolling  coulter,  one  disc  harrow  (not  cultivat¬ 
ing),  one  corn  planter  with  fertilizer,  and  pea 
attachment  preferred:  state  price  in  reply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fairbanks-Morst>,  110-volt  electric 
lighting  plant;  in  fine  condition;  cost  $1,200, 
sell  for  $550;  reason  for  selling,  am  connecting 
witii  countv  service  extension  just  completed. 
H.  GORLEY,  Route  2,  Peekskill,  N.  Y\ 


WANTED — Pair  grid  iron  grip  wheels  for  Pird- 
son;  state  condition,  lowest  price.  It.  MUR¬ 
PHY',  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 


FASHION  plates  wanted,  Godey's,  Peterson’s, 
colored,  before  I860,  good  condition,  25c! 
MILDRED  STREET,  Woodbridge,  Conn. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  per  gallon 
delivered  in  third  zone;  write  for  prices  in 
larger  quantities.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS. 
North  Underhill,  Vt. 


INOUBA  I  OR,  1.600-egg  Wishbone  Mammoth, 
slightly  used;  price  $260  C.  H.  BOWDEN 
Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


OLD-FASHIONED  patchwork  quilts 
order;  100  designs  and  variations. 
G OLDTHWAIT,  R.  D.  2,  Nunda,  N. 


pieced  to 
ISABELLE 
Y. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1 10  • 
100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  Tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Oxen  on  Cuban  Plantation 

The  little  picture  shows  how  oxen  or 
bulls  are  hitched  for  work  on  Cuban 
plantations.  Instead  of  a  neck  yoke  a 
pad  is  placed  on  the  head  under  the 
horns  and  the  ox  pulls  or  pushes  against 
it  instead  of  using  his  neck  against  the 
ordinary  yoke.  The  Cubans  insist  that 
the  bulls  can  pull  more  with  this  head 
pad.  On  the  island  of  Jamaica  the  neck 
or  shoulder  yoke,  such  as  is  used  in  New 
England,  is  still  used,  but  the  Cubans 
claim  that  their  system  is  better.  Prob- 


W orbing  Oxen  in  Cuba 

ably  some  day  there  will  be  scientific 
tests  to  decide  this  point.  This  transpor¬ 
tation  problem  is  a  large  one,  for  the 
bulls  haul  each  season,  from  January  to 
May,  50,000,000  tons  of  sugar  cane  to  the 
mills. 


Training  a  Yoke  of  Cattle 

I  have  a  pair  of  Guernsey  and  Short¬ 
horn  cross-bred  steers  about  six  months 
old.  I  wish  to  work  them.  Will  you 
tell  me  how  to  make  a  yoke,  how  to  train 
them,  how  to  hitch  them  to  wagon  and 
farm  implements?  e.  G.  s. 

Virginia. 

Of  course,  you  realize  that  oxen  are 
not  disposed  to  do  any  serious  work  until 
they  are  three  years  old.  Many  people, 
however,  do  work  up  calves  of  the  age 
of  yours  and  train  them.  It  is  easier  to 
do  it  at  that  age  than  after  they  are 
older.  In  the  country  where  oxen  are 
used  for  farm  work,  however,  they  are 
not  broken  until  they  are  around  three 
years  of  age  and  ready  to  go  to  work. 
It  would,  of  course,  do  these  calves  no 
harm  if  you  had  them  trained  to  do  light 
jobs  with  them,  but  any  heavy  work 
would  interfere  with  their  growth  and 
development. 

The  first  thing  in  breaking  steers  is  to 
break  each  of  them  to  lead  by  a  rope. 
Then  you  can  tie  (lie  animals  together 
with  a  rope  and  put  the  yoke  on  them. 
If  your  barn  door  is  wide  enough,  you 
can  yoke  them  iu  the  stable  and  lead 
them  out.  After  you  have  them  broken 
to  lead,  you  have  no  trouble  to  lead  the 
two  animals  yoked  together  with  t  lie 
rope.  The  next  thing  is  to  teach  them 
to  stop  when  you  say  “Whoa.”  You  can 
do  this  by  pulling  slightly  on  the  rope 
when  you  say  the  word  and  touching 
them  over  the  head  with  the  lash  at  the 
same  time.  Then  you  can  teach  them 
to  back  up  in  t lie  same  way. 

In  driving  them  you  stand  at  the  side 
of  the  left  ox  or,  in  the  terms  of  the  ox 
driver,  t lie  “near”  ox.  You  teach  them 
to  go  to  the  right  when  you  say  “gee” 
by  touching  the  off  side  ox  over  the  head 
with  the  lash  and  at  the  same  time  spur¬ 
ring  the  near  side  ox  to  go  a  little  faster. 
To  teach  them  haw.  (lien  just  reverse 
the  process  by  touching  the  near  side  ox 
over  the  head  with  the  lash  and  spur¬ 
ring  the  off  side  one. 

Of  course  any  one  pair  of  cattle  has 
to  be  handled  different  from  another,  de¬ 
pending  upon  their  temperaments.  When 
training  the  animals  young  there  is  little 
trouble  to  train  them  and  after  a  little 
time  they  will  obey  the  word  as  well  as 
or  better  than  a  team  of  horses.  The 
oxen  are  usually  hitched  to  a  wagon  or 
farm  implement  with  a  single  chain 
from  the  center  of  the  yoke  to  the  wagon 
or  implement. 


Take  Your  Full  Profit 


Established 

1842 


For  eighty -four  years  this 
Company  has  specialized 
on  machines  that  made 
more  money  for  farmers. 
The  Case  thresher,  trac¬ 
tor  and  combine,  are  all 
examples  of  the  high 
earning  capacity  stand¬ 
ards  of  Case  products. 


ANY  man  who  can  thresh  his  grain 
whenever  he  wants  to  is  better  off 
than  the  man  who  can’t. 

He  can  save  more  of  his  grain.  He  can  get 
it  to  market  in  better  condition.  He  saves 
both  himself  and  his  wife  a  lot  of  hard 
work.  He  can  get  at  his  Fall  work  earlier. 
He  makes  more  money. 

To  make  the  most  of  these  advantages,  own  a 
Case  Steel  Thresher.  More  than  50,000  Case 
owners  will  tell  you  that — 

The  Case  is  simple — you  can  do  good  threshing  the 
first  time  you  use  it. 

It  is  light  running — every  Case  machine  has  great 
capacity  for  the  power  required. 

It  threshes  all  grains  and  seeds — fast,  clean  and 
without  waste. 

It  lasts  for  years — most  of  the  first  Case  steel 
machines,  built  in  1904,  are  still  at  work,  and  the 
present  machines  are  much  more  durable. 

It  is  fireproof,  weatherproof,  and  demands  little 
expense  or  work  for  its  upkeep. 

These  are  money  making  advantages.  The  Case 
has  all  of  them.  Therefore,  you  can  make  more 
money  with  a  Case.  Write  for  “Profit  by  Better 
Threshing,”  which  tells  the  whole  story. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 

Incorporated 

Dept.  R22  Racine  Wisconsin 


Marietta  Woodandl 

Concrete  * 
Stave  Silos! 


A  Better  Silo 
for  Less  Money 

Built  by  an  Old  and 
Reliable  Company 

A  prominent  agricul¬ 
turist  and  writer  says: 
“My  Marietta  Concrete 
and  Wood  Silos  are 
fine,  the  Redwood 
Hinge  Doors  are  the 
best,  and  Company 
honest  and  reliable.” 

Write  for  Special  Offer 
and  Big  Discounts 


MAPI  EIIA 


MARIETTA  OHIO 


Clipped  Cows- 

Give  More,  Richer 
and  Cleaner  Milk! 

Clipping  improves  the  health 
of  all  kinds  of  your  live  stock. 
GILLETTE  PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC  CLIPPING  OR 
GROOMING  MACHINES 
will  save  you  time  and  money. 
Machines  operate  on  the  light 
circuit  furnished  by  any  electric 
light  and  power  company,  or  on 
any  makeof  farm  lighting  plant. 
Write  for  our  price  list  or  order 
through  your  dealer. 


GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 
129-131  West  31st  St.,  Dept.  R,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MUSKRATS  Wanted 

25,000  AT  ONCE 
HIGHEST  N.  Y.  PRICES  PAID 

Free  Price  List. 


FUERST  &  STEINLAUF,  I56We.t  26th  St,  New  York.  N  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  quite  often  hear  the  remark  you 
don’t  get  something  for  nothing  nowa¬ 
days  and  while  this  is  very  true  in  most 
oases  I  think  all  subscribers  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  are  getting  a  great  many  dol¬ 
lars  worth  for  one.  The  Publisher’s 
Desk  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  price 
of  the  paper  and  the  advice  and  informa¬ 
tion  given  for  the  asking  are  beyond  my 
estimation.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  family  for  over  five  years  and  will 
continue  to  be  as  long  as  I  can  get  that 
dollar  and  if  you  raise  the  price  I  will  get 
it  anyway.  E< 

New  York. 

A  real  service  is  invariably  appreciat¬ 
ed  in  the  long  run.  Not  long  ago  a  sub¬ 
scriber  compared  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  at  $1  a 
year  to  a  20-mile  ride  on  the  subway 
for  5c  and  the  postal  service  which  car¬ 
ries  a  letter  across  the  continent  for  2c. 

Perhaps  vou  can  gi\e  us  some  good  ad¬ 
vice  and  help  in  the  following  matter: 
In  August,  1925,  an  agent  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Portrait  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill.,  called 
at  the  house.  My  husband  and  children 
had  gone  to  town.  This  agent  knocked  at 
the  door  and  walked  in.  I  had  seen  tlieir 
pictures  and  knew  what  they  were,  aud 
did  not  want  one.  I  told  him  we  could 
not  afford  any  such  thing.  He  talked 
and  talked  and  finally  I  got  him  out  of 
the  house;  then  he  wanted  to  know  it 
he  could  wait  and  see  my  husband,  as  I 
expected  him  home  every  minute.  I  told 
him  he  could  wait  in  his  car  if  he  wanted 
to.  I  knew  he  wouldn’t  get  any  order 
from  him  if  I  did  not  want  it.  He  got 
tired  of  waiting  and  drove  away,  but 
he  met  my  husband  on  his  way  home, 
stopped  him,  and  told  him  I  wanted  one 
of  the  pictures  but  would  not  order  it 
without  his  consent,  so  lie  got  the  order. 
Inside  of  a  week  I  wrote  to  this  company 
and  told  them  their  agent  had  obtained 
the  order  by  lying  and  we  should  not 
pay  for  the  picture,  and  to  cancel  the 
order.  About  the  middle  of  October  we 
received  a  card  saying  their  agent  would 
be  around  at  such  a  date  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  (but  no  address  on  the  card). 
When  he  came,  (a  different  man)  I 
told  him  wliat  the  other  agent  had  done 
and  how  lie  had  lied  to  get  the  order,  and 
we  would  not  accept  the  picture.  I 
would  not  have  one  of  the  things  in  the 
house.  Now  we  receive  the  enclosed  let¬ 
ters  which  I  have  not  answered,  and 
would  you  please  tell  us  what  to  do  !  We 
do  dislike  to  pay  $6  for  something  w  e 
do  not  want.  Their  pictures  are  cheap 
things  and  their  agents  are  a  nuisance 
in  a  community.  hrs.  f.  k. 

Massachusetts. 

As  usual  the  portrait  agent  resorted 
to  deception  in  order  to  secure  an  order 
. — this  good  woman  is  justified  in  using 
the  “short  and  ugly  word.”  The  collec¬ 
tion  agency  is  probably  a  name  assumed 
by  the  Chicago  Portrait  Company  to 
frighten  those  signing  orders  as  a  result 
of  one  sort  of  deception  or  other.  M  e 
advise  this  woman  not  to  be  bulldozed 
into  paying  the  Chicago  Portrait  Com¬ 
pany  under  the  circumstances,  or 

even  Gc.  The  company  will  not  dare  go 
into  court  in  such  a  case.  And  once 
more  we  issue  a  general  warning  against 
all  portrait  schemes  and  the  agents  pro¬ 
moting  them. 


Will  you  give  me  the  standing  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co..  Kan¬ 
sas  Citv,  Ivan.?  I  have  not  “bit.”  but 
if  I  find  they  are  reliable  may  deal  some 
with  them.  M-  n-  ir 

Kansas. 

The  financial  standing  of  the  above- 
named  insurance  company  is  good.  The 
company  claims  assets  of  $l,<o0,000.  But 
this  doesn’t  change  the  nature  of  'the 
limited  policies  issued  by  the  concern. 
All  this  class  of  policies  appear  like  a 
great  bargain  to-  the  average  individual. 
Even  experienced  insurance  officials  are 
sometimes  baffled  by  the  provisions  and 
limitations  of  these  policies  to  know  just 
what  coverage  the  insured  is  buying. 
There  are  a  number  of  insurance  con¬ 
cerns  selling  the  limited  variety  here  in 
the  East,  but  not  by  what  are  known  as 
the  “old  line  insurance  concerns.”  We 
challenge  any  of  the  companies,  East  or 
West,  selling  these  limited  policies  to 
show  that  those  who  take  out  their  pol¬ 
icies,  understand  the  limitations  of  them. 
Certainly  the  policies  used  as  a  “bait” 
to  secure  subscription  to  publications  are 
not  sold  by  fair  means. 

Complaints  received  by  the  State  Seed 
Analyst  at  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  from  various  parts  of  the  State 
tell  of  seeds,  principally  seed  oats  and 
cabbage,  purchased  from  unknown  agents 
who  solicited  orders  on  the  buyers’  farms 
that  are  not  always  as  represented  when 


delivery  is  made,  although  sometimes 
this  is  not  detected  until  the  crop  is  ma¬ 
ture.  Usually  the  orders  are  drawn  up 
in  such  a  way  that  the  purchaser  is  help¬ 
less  and  must  accept  the  shipment,  and 
later  assume  the  loss,  says  the  Seed  An¬ 
alyst,  while  in  many  cases  the  seed  is 
sold  at  an  exorbitant  price  and  is  often 
unsuited  to  the  locality  where  it  is  to 
be  used. 

“It  is  hard  to  understand  why  any 
farmer  will  permit  himself  to  be  taken 
in  by  an  unknown  agent  who  tries  to  sell 
seed  about  which  the  farmer  knows 
nothing  whatsoever,”  says  this  station 
authority.  “No  farmer  should  accept 
any  seed  unless  it  is  sold  subject  to  all 
the  provisions  of  the  State  seed  law,  and 
he  should  insist  upon  knowing  the  vari¬ 
ety  and  source  of  the  seed.  Our  tests 
have  never  shown  these  goods  to  be  above 
the  average  market  grade,  and  often  they 
are  below.  Frequently  they  are  bin-run 
goods  or  ‘scrub’  stock  of  no  recognizable 
variety.” — New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Circular. 

The  above  is  along  the  line  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  seed 
agent  pirates  work  largely  out  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  representing  Geo.  K.  Iligbie 
&  Company,  and  its  alliances.  The  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  house  selling  the  seeds  is  the 
only  guarantee  the  farmer  can  have  as 
to  their  character.  The  wonderful  va¬ 
rieties  sold  by  agents  invariably  prove 
inferior  or  no  better  than  the  old  va¬ 
rieties  grown  in  the  neighborhood. 


Enclosed  is  an  advertisement  of^  the 
Allied  Merke  Institute  of  New  York, 
making  wonderful  claims  for  a  new 
method  for  growing  hair.  It  impresses 
me  as  a  fake,  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
exposed.  Don’t  you  think  so?  N.  E.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  little  new  in  the  statements 
of  the  hair-restoring  fakers,  they  ring  the 
changes  upon  “new  discoveries,”  “scien¬ 
tific  investigations,”  “perfected  experi¬ 
ments,”  “allied  institutes/’  “years  of 
study”  and  those  “hair  roots”  which  are 
not  dead  but  sleeping.  The  fact  that 
hair  has  no  roots  and  does  not  grow 
from  roots  means  nothing  in  the  life  of 
these  purveyors  of  optimism,  the  belief 
that  it  has  and  does  is  well  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  laity,  and  there  is  no  up¬ 
rooting  the  vanity  which  makes  man,  of 
all  creatures,  the  most  susceptible  to  al¬ 
luring  promises  of  enhanced  beauty.  Just 
why  hair  departs  and  does  not  return 
has  never  been  discovered,  but  it  will 
not  take  long  for  those  who  believe  the 
glittering  statements  of  the  hair-growing 
fakers  to  discover  that  their  money  can 
do  the  same  thing.  Ferhaps  the  regret¬ 
table  thing,  after  all,  is  that  the  idea  of 
banishing  fraudulent  advertising  from 
their  columns  has  never  taken  root  in  the 
minds  of  many  publishers  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  publishers  of  some  journals  whose 
high  character  naturally  leads  their  read¬ 
ers  to  place  confidence  in  the  advertising 
columns. 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  a  package  of  furs 
to  the  Tucker  Fur  Company  of  Fulton, 
Ivy.,  which  at  the  lowest  quotation  on 
the  firm’s  price  list  should  be  valued  at 
$12.30.  The  returns  were  $4.60.  I  re¬ 
turned  the  check  by  the  next  mail  and 
asked  them  to  return  the  furs.  After 
more  than  two  weeks  they  wrote  me  they 
had  mixed  my  furs  with  others  and  said 
they  had  paid  me  the  full  amount  of  the 
furs.  They  had  offered  to  keep  furs  sep¬ 
arate  until  they  heard  from  shippers. 

B.  W.  M. 

We  have  written  the  Tucker  Fur  Com¬ 
pany  three  times  with  reference  to  this 
complaint.  The  firm  ignores  our  letters. 
Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  complaint, 
the  Tucker  Fur  Company  is  not  doing 
itself  credit  in  ignoring  complaints  of 
this  kind.  Wie  have  other  complaints 
of  the  same  nature  from  other  shippers. 
Raw  fur  shippers  can  draw  their  own 
conclusions  from  the  above  statements. 


I  am  sending  you  a  letter  and  card  of 
Mutual  Cooperative  Realty  Co..  Yrork, 
Pa.,  which  will  explain  itself.  Is  there 
anvthing  to  this  offer,  except  for  them 
to ‘get  the  $39?  G.  F.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  a  result  of  writing  his  name  and 
address  on  a  card  this  subscriber  “has 
been  selected  to  receive  a  $200  lot  for 
$39.”  Bunk !  These  fake  schemes  have 
been  employed  for  30  years  at  least.  It 
does  not  appear  where  the  lot  in  question 
is  located.  If  the  inquirer  is  an  “easy 
mark”  and  falls  for  this  scheme,  he  will 
be  played  as  a  sucker  the  second  time  in 
an  effort  to  sell  him  another  lot  at  a 
higher  price. 


0nlys5wTrrBEEnS 

Up  to  lO  H-P.  —  The  One-Profit  Engine  u 

I  Want  You  To 
c  »  1  Test  It  30  Days 
AT  MY  RISK 


Engine  is 

It  is  really 


For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  engines  which 
thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the 
most  dependable  and 
economical  In  the  world.  But  this  WITTE 
the  masterpiece  of  them  all. 
a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am 
so  proud  of  its  perfection  that  I  want  every 
farmer  to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine 
so  any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do 
almost  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s 
economical  in  operation.  Completely  equipped 
with  WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up  and 
deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an 
IRON  CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 

Special  WITTE  | 

Features  1 

Only  6  of  the  S 0  Special  £ 

WITTE  Feature t:  £ 


1—  Light  Weight  Yet  Durable 

2 —  Valves-ln-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  glv- 

|  ing  even  speed 

€  4— A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil, 
|  Gasoline  or  Distillate  En- 
1  gine 

f  5 — Perfect  High-Tension  Mag- 
|  neto  Ignition  ~ 

1  6— Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 

QUICK  SHIPMENTS 
ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  NEW 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

C  TARTS  maty  in  coldett 
weather.  Special  pit - 
ton  conetruction  meant 
more  power  for  lett  fuel. 
Speed  regulator  enablet 
it  to  be  uted  on  lighteit 
jobt  at  well  at  the  heap* 
ieit  work.  Taket  the  place 
of  teoeral  engine!,  iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee. 

All  Size t  —  2  to  25  H-P. 

Nearly  a  Year  To  Pay 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  la  to  have  people  boosting  this  won¬ 
derful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my 
liberal  80  day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit. 
Scrap  your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 


On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will 
literally  pay  for  itself,  and  make  you  a  big 
profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply  send 
me  your  name  and  address— a  card  will  do— to  get  a  free  copy  of  my 
big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to 
you — the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or.  if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  our 
Log  and  Tree  Saw.  3-in-l  Saw  Rig,  or  Pump  Catalogs 
CO.  h.  WITTE,  Rree. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1896  Witt*  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
1896  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 
MADE  FROM  NEAREST  OF  THESE  WAREHOUSES: 
YORK  CITY,  N.  Y.,  BANCOR,  ME.  AND  10  OTHERS 


FARQUHAR 
THRESHERS 

Do  fast,  clean  threshing.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  the  busy  thresh¬ 
ing  season  ’  Farquhar  Threshers  are  designed  and  constructed  in  full  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  best  experience  of  thousands  of  threshermen  who  have 
made  money  operating  a  threshing  rig.  With  this  thresher  you  too 
can  make  good  money.  Built  in  8  sizes. 

Send  for  catalogs  of  Threshers  and  Engines  and  determine  for  your¬ 
self  which  will  meet  the  needs  in  your  community.  Ask  also  for 
Bulletins  on  Sawmills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  YORK,  ^  PA. 


SAVE  HALF 

four  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ILY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

rHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

GERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  abont  Paint 
d  Painting  for  Durability..  1’REE  TO  VOU  with 
mpie  Oards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
RITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

lest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


m ■. 


My  prices  are  muehlower 
this  year  on  Fence,  Gates, 
Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Hoofing  and  Paint.  My  new 
catalog  is  a  money  saver, 

A  Million  Farmers  Save  Money 


_ _ 

L  kJj  on  my  Factory-to-Farm,  Freight 
Paid  plan.  You  can  savo  money, 
too— quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Sendfor  my  New  Cut  Price  catalog  NOW. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.4303,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “Rural  New- 
Yorker”— on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


703 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most- 
lv  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work, 
if  vou  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,! INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

w  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


Farm  and  Estate 

Employment  Service 

agency  conducted  bu 

C.  Drysdale  Black  &  Co. 

(Agricultural  Engineers) 

on  West  St.— Rector  6760— New  York 


A  Paying  Position 


open  to  representative  of 

ch  i 


i  a  r  a e  t  e  r.  Take  orders 
SHOES-H OSIEEY  di- 
wearer.  Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now. 

TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.  CO.  4-1 17C  St.  BOSTON,  MASS] 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  ts  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man,  experienced  in  all  branches, 
fruit,  orchard  work,  grafting,  understand 
farming;  location  Adirondack  Mountains.  In¬ 
quire  GRANT  COCHRAN,  Grand  Mountain  View, 
Eoon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  on  farm  an  industrious  boy  or  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man;  references  required.  W.  K. 
KREYMER,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  band,  single,  reliable;  state 
wages.  L.  H.  YOUMANS,  New  Scotland, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  middle-aged  woman  for 
companion  and  do  general  housework,  for  lady  in 
the  country.  Address  BOX  NO.  144,  Copake, 
Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted,  private  estate,  Long 
Island;  Protestant;  assume  sole  charge  small 
herd  and  chickens;  single;  quarters,  good 
wages,  no  board.  ADVERTISER  379,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Settled  white  woman,  housework, 
waiting,  no  cooking,  no  washing,  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  private  family;  answer,  stating  age,  capa¬ 
bility  and  when  available;  wages  $55  a  month. 
Answer  to  BOX  217,  Smith  town  Branch,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general 
dairy  farm;  good  milker;  $45  per  month, 
board,  room  and  washings.  ADRIAN  BOLTON, 
Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  immediately,  a  good  family  cook  and 
also  a  competent  chambermaid,  waitress  in 
a  Westchester  County  suburban  home,  20  miles 
from  New  York  City;  exceptionally  good  place 
for  competent  help;  give  experience,  references 
and  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  390,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  with  practical  experi¬ 
ence  for  assistant  on  large  commercial  farm; 
good  wages,  attractive  home  with  conveniences; 
give  references  and  experience.  TREXLER 
FARMS,  Allentown,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  practical  young  farmer,  prefer¬ 
ably  single,  experienced  in  dairy  and  other 
lines  of  farming,  who  would  enjoy  working  and 
living  on  the  same  17C>  with  50  lively  children 
(who  form  a  community  boarding  school)  in 
the  democratic  control  of  which  he  would  he 
expected  to  take  part;  if1  interested,  communi¬ 
cate  with  MANUMIT  SCHOOL,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  small  farm. 
ADVERTISER  397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young,  single  man,  light  weight  and 
reliable,  to  work  around  saddle  horses;  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary.  ADVERTISER  403, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  gamekeepers,  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  pheasant  raisers;  wages  $125  month. 
NASH,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


GARDENER — Married  man,  to  take  care  of 
sjnall  place  on  eastern  end  of  Long  Island; 
care  of  lawn,  shrubs,  vegetables,  flowers,  chick¬ 
ens  and  cows;  good  place  for  right  man;  please 
state  wages  wanted,  experience  and  by  whom 
employed.  ADVERTISER  404,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — By  May  1  or  after,  single  experi¬ 
enced  farmer;  no  liquor;  references;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  410,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Milkers  for  certified  dairy,  15  cows; 

wages  $75,  board;  single  men  only.  CAIt- 
WYTHAM  FARM,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  who  will  board 
one  or  two  men;  modern  farm,  two  miles 
from  Kingston;  house  seven  rooms  and  bath;  a 
good  position  for  the  right  man.  Write  A.  H. 
CHAMBERS,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Refined  executive  couple,  take 
charge  family  boys,  also  stock,  cooking,  din¬ 
ing-room;  salary  $1,500  and  maintenance. 
COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Head  farmer,  good  moral  char¬ 
acter,  understands  farming  and  dairying; 
good  personality,  capable,  executive,  and  alive; 
three  references;  state  salary  wanted;  live  in 
institution;  no  tobacco;  if  married  wife  must 
take  position.  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work, 
or  handy  man  on  large  farm.  ADVERTISER 
413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  reliable  men  for  Whitney  farm, 
Loudonville,  N.  Y. ;  one  to  tend  furnaces  and 
do  general  chores  about  houses;  other,  first- 
class  milker  to  assist  herdsman;  Protestants 
preferred;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  P.  J. 
GUPTILL,  Supt.,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm;  must  be  good 
milker;  $60  per  month  and  board;  no  old  men 
or  boys.  ADVERTISER  416,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Immediately,  single  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  fruit  farm  with  small  dairy;  state  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages.  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  Holley, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  general  handy  man  who  is  an  ex¬ 
perienced  painter  and  carpenter,  on  a  modern 
farm  estate;  one  who  is  willing  to  do  other 
farm  work  when  needed;  wages  $80  and  perqui¬ 
sites;  no  objection  to  large  family.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  experienced  single  man  for 
general  farm  work;  no  tobaeeo;  $60  month, 
board,  room.  E.  C.  FISHER,  R.  4,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

GOOD  home  with  young  couple  for  capable 
liouseworker;  good  plain  cooking;  $35.  HEMP¬ 
STEAD,  Edgemere,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN,  net  over  40,  for  cbamberwork  and 
waiting  in  household  of  lady  alone  on  Jersey 
shore;  wages  $60;  best  references  required; 
good  place.  ADVERTISER  422,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Boy  about  16  years  old  to  Work  on 
dairy  farm;  good  opportunity  to  bright  boy. 
ADVERTISER  423,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

WANTED — Reliable  married  couple;  man  for 
milking  and  general  farm  work;  wages  $70 
per  month,  with  house,  wood  and  milk;  woman 
to  help  with  housework,  more  or  less;  wages 
accordingly.  BOX  95,  Rocky  Point,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — German  boy  or  couple;  general 
farming;  state  wages,  etc.;  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  427,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ALL-AROUND  handy  working  man,  poultry 
farm  near  Lakewood,  N.  J. ;  good  pay  and 
living  conditions;  position  permanent,  com¬ 
mencing  immediately;  married  or  single;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  ADVERTISER  429,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Elderly  man  to  mow  lawn  and  hoe 
vegetable  garden;  Winter  help  with  poultry; 
good  permanent  home  to  right  party,  with 
small  wages.  L.  M.  HAHN,  East  Bethany, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  manager,  private  es¬ 
tate;  married,  not  over  40;  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity;  four-room  furnished  house,  $130  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  432,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— Couple,  capable,  painstaking,  for 
work  of  village  home;  must  be  able  to  pre¬ 
pare  attractive  meals,  served  with  nicety;  man 
to  work  outside  as  well  as  in,  drive  car,  etc.; 
$125  per  month.  H.  L.  HUNTER,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN — Manager  at  large  country  school  (cot¬ 
tage  system),  100  miles  from5 New  York,  to 
supervise  purchasing  and  use  of  food  and  sup¬ 
plies,  upkeep,  etc.;  exceptional  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  thoroughly  competent  intelligent  wo¬ 
man;  answer  fully  in  own  hand,  giving  tele¬ 
phone  number,  age,  religion,  family,  salary  de¬ 
sired,  previous  employers,  with  position  occu¬ 
pied  with  each,  and  why  interested  in  this 
position;  applicants  replying  fully  will  be  first 
considered.  ADVERTISER  440,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Men  of  good  appearance  between 
2S  and  40  years  of  age,  to  act  as  uniformed 
agents  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  New  York 
City;  starting  salary  $1,500  per  year;  must 
be  at  least  5  feet  8  inches  in  height;  weight 
not  less  than  150  pounds.  F.  E.  CARTHAY, 
Superintendent,  50  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

GARDENER — Must  be  thoroughly  experienced, 
and  first-class  on  growing  and  care  of  vege¬ 
tables;  available  May  1  to  15;  wages  $65  per 
month  and  board,  single  men;  state  age,  and 
references  first  letter;  no  cigarettes  allowed; 
amateurs  do  not  apply.  KILLINGLY  FARM, 
Barre,  Mass. 

WANTED — Couple,  white,  Protestant,  young, 
no  children,  on  place  30  acres;  raise  noth¬ 
ing  to  sell;  one  other  man  is  kept;  three 
adults  in  family;  no  laundry;  house  has  all 
conveniences;  woman  for  cook  and  housework; 
man  to  help  in  house  but  mostly  outside;  per¬ 
manent;  state  wages  wanted  in  first  letter. 
J.  W.  JACKSON,  Syosset,  N.  Y.  Tel.  S05-J- 
Syosset. 

WANTED — May  1.  reliable,  single  man,  good 
character  and  willing,  as  assistant  on  large 
squab  plant  with  long  successful  record;  share 
in  profits  after  six  months;  call  or  give  full  in¬ 
formation.  MEADOW  FARM,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  in  garden 
and  on  farm  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  house 
provided.  ADVERTISER  437,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— F'armer,  married,  work  on  poultry 
farm;  wife  to  pack  eggs,  25  cents  case;  6- 
room  cottage,  garden,  wood;  give  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  religion.  ADVERTISER  43S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man,  experienced  gardener 
and  dairyman,  drive  Ford;  good  habits,  will¬ 
ing;  reference  required;  $70  and  board.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  SHAW,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

WANTED — Couple,  permanent  helpers  on  small 
country  place,  Putnam  County;  mainly  fruits, 
vegetables,  flowers  and  help  in  house;  state  age 
and  compensation.  ADVERTISER  441,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  man,  general  farm 
work,  immediately;  $60  month,  board,  lodg¬ 
ing;  also  boy,  16  to  22,  farm,  garden  work; 
$40  to  $50  month  and  keep.  SPRING  BROOK 
FARM,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  wanted  in  creamery,  milk  plant  or 
certified  dairy  by  an  agricultural  college  grad¬ 
uate,  who  lias  had  three  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence  and  understands  all  phases  of  caring  for 
dairy  products;  for  information  write  C.  G. 
PECK,  Sberborn,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  single,  one  with 
good  references;  state  salary;  poultry  plant 
of  2,500  birds.  ADVERTISER  417,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CULTURED  English  woman  seeks  responsible 
post,  housekeeper,  matron,  social  or  welfare 
work.  ADVERTISER,  Box  55,  Avonport,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada. 


YOUNG  man,  Swedish,  single,  good  habits, 
willing  worker,  experience  poultry,  wants 
permanent  position  on  small  commercial  plant 
or  private  estate;  please  state  full  particulars 
and  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  406, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  sober  and  trustworthy  farmer, 
seeks  position  as  managing  caretaker  of  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  home  or  estate:  three  in  fam¬ 
ily,  Christians.  Address  H.  POYER,  2150  65th 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  manager  on  estate  or  commercial 
farm;  experienced  ail  branches,  poultry  and 
dairy  are  my  specialties:  agricultural  graduate; 
best  of  references;  would  consider  share  basis. 
ADVERTISER  408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  cook-housekeeper  wants  position 
in  home  or  farm  boarding  house;  good  man¬ 
ager;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  411,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  Jersey  license,  drive  ear  or 
truck,  handy  with  tools,  rough  carpenter 
work,  painting,  plumbing,  some  tractor  experi¬ 
ence,  familiar  with  most  farm  machinery;  wants 
steady  position,  farm  or  estate;  good  home, 
clean  surroundings,  no  milking  or  cow  barn  job 
wanted;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  414,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


F’ARMER-GARDENER,  married,  no  family, 
wants  position  small  place  Westchester  or 
Putnam  County.  ADVERTISER  419,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  no  children,  wants  work  on  a 
poultry  or  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  420, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted,  steady  colored  man  and 
wife,  age  32,  with  boy  age  7  -  years;  man  a 
harness  maker,  all  around  good  map  around 
horses  and  farm;  wife  a  neat  good  cook  or 
(house  girl;  Christians.  Address  JOHN  C. 
CONNOLLY,  Box  152,  Suffield,  Conn. 


VERMONT  woman  wants  work  on  farm,  take 
full  charge:  good  cook;  references.  MRS. 
H.  A.  MITCHELL,  1S9  West  End  Ave.,  care 
Mrs.  M.  Coburn,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  opening  on  private  or  large  commer¬ 
cial  plant;  single,  conscientious  worker;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  424,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  superintendent,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement;  American,  married,  skilled  all 
branches;  trustworthy,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  working 
farm  foreman;  grade  A  or  certified  dairy; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  428,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  with  family  wants  position  in 
garden  and  poultry  work.  ADVERTISER  431, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  and  experienced  farm  manager  seeks 
position  where  thorough  knowledge  of  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle  would  be  appreciated.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  on  farm  or  estate  by  prac¬ 
tical  experienced  woman;  good  correspondent, 
familiar  with  general  oflice  management,  official 
registry  and  pedigree  work.  ADVERTISER 
434,  care  Rural  New>-Yorker. 


MAN,  experience  with  tractors,  trucks  and  re¬ 
pairs  of  same,  desires  position  on  farm  in 
connection  w'ith  other  work;  reference;  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  436, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  to  capable  farm  manager, 
by  American  woman  with  years  of  practical 
farm  experience  plus  college  training.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  or  truck  farm,  one 
mile  to  town;  State  road.  S.  H  CAREY, 
HubbardsviJie,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale,  fully 
equipped;  1,200  Leghorns;  great  money  maker; 
all  kinds  choicest  fruits;  also  white  and  black 
Leghorn  cockerels  for  sale.  W.  A.  JONES, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Orchard  land,  no  buildings,  along 
main  State  highway;  best  varieties  apple 
trees,  11  years  old.  T.  ENSLIN,  Hac-kettstown, 

N.  J. 


FORTY-ACRE  farm  located  six  miles  from 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  one-half  mile  from  State 
road  and  electric  car;  modern  seven-room  dwell¬ 
ing  with  all  conveniences;  tenant  house,  two 
barns,  two-car  garage,  large  chicken  house, 
ice  house  and  other  buildings;  420  fruit  trees 
set  out  two  years  ago;  attractive  terms  to  re¬ 
liable  party.  ADVERTISER  363,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  equipped  and  stocked 
with  heavy  laying  strain  White  Leghorns: 
baby  chick  business  and  breeding  plant;  Mam¬ 
moth  incubators,  fine  Imildings  and  range;  vil¬ 
lage  water  and  electric  lights;  nine  acres  on 
improved  road;  near  village  line;  good  yearly 
income:  well  established:  $12,000;  rome  and  see 
or  write  YOUNKIN  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  18-room  house  with  over  200 
acres  of  land  for  sale;  near  town,  macadam 
road.  SEWARD,  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


TO  LEASE  or  rent,  farm,  83  acres,  7-room 
house,  large  barn;  situated  on  State  road 
near  good  markets.  H.  POUSAZ,  P.  O.  Box  3, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


100-ACRE  dairy  or  poultry  farm,  two  miles  from 
Jersey’s  Lincoln  highway.  35  miles  New  York; 
plenty  good  buildings.  ADVERTISER  SS4,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  rent  and  one  for  sale;  Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  P.  MULVEY,  645  3rd 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


TO  RENT  a  small  farm  in  Ulster  County;  nice 
place  for  chickens  or  ducks.  ADVERTISER 
396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  buy.  State  road  poultry  .farm, 
Westchester  or  Connecticut,  commuting  dis¬ 
tance.  158  PROSPECT  ST.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  —  Farm  of  85  acres,  near  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  the  Esopus 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGENDORF,  100  E.  42d  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  house,  \V<i  acres  land,  in 
village;  $325.  BAUER,  Box  92,  Seaford,  Del. 


WANTED — Farm,  50  to  100  acres,  with  brook 
furnishing  steady  water  supply;  located  New 
Jersey,  50  to  75  miles  from  New  York  City; 
easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  409,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 165-acre  apple  orchard,  7,000  10- 
year-old  bearing  trees;  Staymans,  William 
Early  Reds,  Yorks,  Grimes  Goldens;  selling  ac¬ 
count  ill  health;  on  concrete  road  near  Berlin; 
$11,000  cash,  $11,000  mortgage.  S.  PICKENS, 
Berlin,  Md. 


WANTED  —  Private  pond,  lake  or  stream  with 
acreage;  part  marshy,  suitable  for  raising 
wild  fowl.  ADVERTISER  407,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SAWMILL,  worth  $3,000,  and  several  thousand 
cords  of  oak,  pine  and  cedar;  situated  on  good 
road;  ready  market  assured;  must  sell;  $4,000, 
terms;  account  ill  health  and  settle  partnership. 
WM.  A.  APPLEGATE  SAWMILL,  R.  D.  1, 
Box  170,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 111-acre,  all  level,  no  stone,  dairy 
and  truck  farm;  located,  Albany-Binghnmton 
State  highway;  fine  buildings,  improvements, 
suitable  tourists’  home,  all  State  road  activi¬ 
ties;  28  head  stock,  two  horses,  farm  machin¬ 
ery;  write  for  photo,  price.  F.  M.  CAMPBELL, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm,  15  acres  or  more;  good 
house,  improvements,  near  station;  describe 
location,  road,  house,  outbuildings,  orchard  and 
grounds;  give  best  terms;  $1,500  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 237-aere  farm,  Otsego  County,  level 
tractor  land;  50  acres  woodland;  good  14-room 
house,  white;  well  watered  pasture;  bargain 
at  $4,800.  ADVERTISER  415,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 137-acre  dairy  farm,  stock  tuber¬ 
culin  tested,  all  new  tools;  on  State  road, 
one  mile  from  village,  school  and  station;  am 
compelled  to  move.  ALFRED  PELMEAR,  R. 
D.  17,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


278-2  CRE  poultry -dairy  farm,  on  State  road, 
near  town;  all  conveniences,  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  418,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  60  acres,  level  and  produc¬ 
tive;  apple  orchard  bearing  200  to  600  barrels; 
other  fruits;  large  buildings,  good  repair;  poul¬ 
try  houses;  fine  water,  plenty  wood;  near  State 
road;  well  equipped;  good  markets.  MRS.  E. 
H.  PARMELEE,  Williamsburg,  Mass. 


FARM  wanted  on  terms,  not  under  40  acres; 

Mercer,  Burlington  county  offer  to  a  constant 
reader.  WM.  POLLMANN,  Box  21,  Mercerville, 

N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Country  home  and  farm,  50  acres, 
9-room  colonial  house,  built  four  years  ago; 
all  modern  improvements,  outbuildings  and  two- 
car  garage;  all  in  best  of  condition;  abundance 
of  good  water;  in  the  Catskills,  Woodstock, 
N.  Y.  Write  MRS.  E.  B.  REYNOLDS,  Bar¬ 
clay  Heights,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


TEN-ACRE  poultry  farm,  stock;  half  mile  vil¬ 
lage;  macadamized  road;  bargain  for  quick 
sale.  W.  WHELPLEY,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 28-aere  poultry  farm  and  prize 
Leghorns;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia;  one 
mile  Perkasie;  capacity,  1,000  head;  stone 
house,  fruit,  shade,  deep  well,  13  acres  Alfalfa; 
include  pen  19  F’armingdale  contest  and  about 
150  f-ull  sisters.  HOWARD  P.  CORSA,  Per¬ 
kasie,  Pa. 


FARM  wanted  to  rent  yearly,  30  acres  or 
more;  New  York  or  Connecticut.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  — -  Gristmill,  sawmill,  planing-mill 
and  cider-mill,  located  at  Gallupville,  Scho¬ 
harie  County,  N.  Y.  Inquire  of  or  write  0.  J. 
DAILEY,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 42-acre  general  farm,  near  State 
road,  125  miles  from  New  York;  9-room  house, 
large  barn,  new  2-ear  garage,  3  chicken  houses, 
wood  shed,  plenty  of  water;  buildings  all  in 
good  condition;  reasonable;  selling  because  of 
death.  ADVERTISER  435,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Grocery  store  and  business  with 
six  rooms  and  bath,  over  store;  all  modern 
improvements  and  hot  water  heat;  in  growing 
section,  on  main  highway,  and  no  other  store 
near:  $6,000  cash  needed.  A.  C.  HOTALING, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


25  ACRES,  one  mile  out  of  Oneonta  city;  will 
keep  10  cows  and  team;  modern  9-room  house, 
new  barn,  new  garage,  poultry  house  for  300; 
abundance  fruit  and  water;  situated  on  Stam- 
ford-Kingston  State  road.  LEONARD  MET¬ 
CALF,  Route  3,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 165-acre  apple  orchard,  7,000  10- 
year-old  bearing  trees,  Staymans,  William 
Early  Reds,  Yorks,  Grimes;  selling  account 
ill  health;  on  concrete  road  near  Berlin;  $12,- 
000  cash,  $12,000  mortgage.  S.  PICKENS,  Own¬ 
er,  Berlin,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home,  high  elevation,  won¬ 
derful  view;  brooks,  pond,  woods,  fruit,  hunt¬ 
ing;  isolated  yet  convenient.  LOCK  BOX  63, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm,  four  acres,  dwelling  seven 
rooms,  bath,  electric  lights,  town  water,  furn¬ 
ace,  mail  delivered;  near  stores,  50  miles  out 
Central  Jersey;  good  roads;  barn,  built  in  ga¬ 
rage,  poultry  houses;  place  fruited:  $3,500 
cash  required;  particulars  write  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARS1L,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat  $6;  two, 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  Within  third 
zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted, 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE — Dederick  hay  press,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  low  price.  E.  A.  CHUBB,  Schuylerville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  bean  poles,  Dahlia  and  to¬ 
mato  stakes,  also  cedar  for  rustic  work;  any 
size.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 


LADIES — In  that  tangled  box  of  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  701 . 
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Choose  your  POWER 

MAYTAG 


G# 


SOV'*^c^c«Y 


1  Washes  faster. 

2  Washes  cleaner. 

3  Largest  hourly  capaci¬ 
ty.  Tub  holds  21  gal¬ 
lons. 

4  Most  compact  washer 
made  —  takes  floor 
space  only  25  inches 
square. 

5  Cast  aluminum  tub — 
can’t  warp,  rot,  swell, 
split  nor  corrode  — 
cleans  itself. 


6  Easily  adjusted 
your  height. 

7  Clothes  can  be  put  in 
or  taken  out  with  the 
washer  running. 

8  All  metal  wringer. 
Self  adjusting.  In¬ 
stant  tension-release. 

9  Electric  motor  for 
wired  homes — Gaso¬ 
line  motor  where  no 
electricity  is  available. 


Any  farm  home  with  or  without  electricity  can  own  and  use  the 
world’s  fastest-selling  washer — the  MAYTAG. 

The  MAYTAG  is  the  only  washer  with  the  in-built  gasoline 
Maytag  Multi-Motor  as  pictured  here.  This  sturdy,  reliable  little 
gasoline  engine  starts  with  a  turn  of  the  foot  lever  and  does  a  big 
washing  with  a  few  cents  worth  of  gasoline. 

For  homes  with  electricity  the  MAYTAG  is  equipped  with  a 
standard  electric  motor. 

No  longer  need  any  farm  wife  deny  herself  the  convenience  of 
the  MAYTAG  Washer  with  the  cast-aluminum  tub,  that  cleans 
itself,  drains  itself,  and  holds  the  heat  longer  than  others — the 
tub  shaped  to  give  water  action,  in  every  inch  of  its  space,  all  of 
the  time. 

No  longer  need  any  farm  wife  forego  the  time-saving  advantage 
of  the  MAYTAG  GYRAFOAM  principle,  that  washes  twice  as 
fast  as  other  washers — washes  cuffs,  collars,  wristbands,  even  greasy 
overalls,  perfectly  clean,  without  hand-rubbing — and  that 
washes  the  dainty  things  carefully  as  by  hand. 

Free  Trial  R,r“  wh0,e 


Weeks  Wash 


Deferred 

Payments 

You’ll 

Never 

Miss 


Read  the  nine  MAYTAG  features 
listed  here.  Then,  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation,  have  the  nearest  MAYTAG 
dealer  loan  you  a  MAYTAG  for  your 
next  washing.  Prove  all  the  nine  feat¬ 
ures  by  washing  with  it  under  your  own 
home  conditions.  Prove  for  yourself 


that  it  washes  faster,  cleaner;  that  the 
all-metal,  automatic  tension  wringer, 
the  adjustable  legs,  the  hinged  lid  and 
the  satin-smooth,  self-cleaning,  life¬ 
time  cast-aluminum  tub,  are  the  handi¬ 
est  features  you  ever  saw.  Call  the 
nearest  MAYTAG  dealer  today. 


^  Reasons  for  World  Leadership 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton ,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851-53  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Call  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


NEW  YORK 

Afton . Harry  C.  Horton 

Albany . G.  C.  Reardon.  Inc. 

Albion . Tlie  Maytag  Store 

Auburn . Allen  Maytag  Co. 

Batavia.  .Charles  Maneuso  &  Son 
Binghamton.  .  .  .Crocker  &  Ogden 

Blooiuville. . . . E.  W.  Simons 

Boonville . Palmer  Bros. 

Brooklyn . Peter  J.  Tarzian 

1224  Fulton  St. 

Brooklyn . Peter  J.  Tarzian 

1238  Broadway 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros. 

Callieoon . R.  S.  Walker 

Camden... W.  H.  Dorranee  &  Son 
Canandaigua.  .Young  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel . J.  R.  Cole 

Catskill .  Catskill  Hdwe.  &  Lbr.  Co. 
Chatham  .Charles  M.  Canham,  Inc. 

Corning . Young  Maytag  Co. 

Cortland . G.  H.  Wiltsie 

Croton  Falls 

George  Juengst  &  Son 

Dundee . Carpenter  Elec.  Co. 

Dunkirk . Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Eaton . E.  B.  Robie 

Ellenville . R.  S.  Walker 

Elmira ..  Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 

Frankfort.... . A.  G.  Jonas 

Franklin . Ira  Bradley 

Fulton . T.  J.  Johnson 

Geneseo..F.  G.  Batehellor  &  Co. 

Geneva . Young  Maytag  Co. 

Gowanda . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hancock . E.  B.  Tarbox 

Hayts  Corners . H.  T.  Covert 

Herkimer . Domestic  Appl.  Co. 

Honeoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Hornell. . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hudson. Berkshire  Elec.  Supply  Co. 

Huntington . .  .C.  M.  Felt 

Interlaken . Case  &  Rappleye 

Ithaca . ..Amos  Barnes 

Jamaica .  .Long  Island  Maytag  Co. 
Jamestown. .  .Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Jordan . Brace  Hdwe.  Co. 

Kings  Ferry . Roy  A.  Tuttle 

Kingston . R.  S.  Walker 

Lacona . Mrs.  C.  S.  Hooper 

Leicester . B.  P.  Reynolds 

Liberty . George  M.  Sloan 

Livonia . Kemp  Brothers 

Loc-kport . The  Maytag  Store 

Malone . C.  F.  Mason 

Medina . The  Maytag  Store 

Middletown . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Moores . R.  E.  Lewis 

Mount  Vernon 

Mount  Vernon  Maytag  Shop 

Naples.. . John  M.  Vierhile 

Newark  Valley.. V.  G.  Saddlemire 
New  Berlin..  F’.  A.  .Ballard  &  Co. 
Newburgh. Newburgh  Maytag  Shop 
Newfane. . . . Newfane  Hdwe.  Co. 
Niagara  Falls. ..  .Louis  G.  Brown 

Norwich . F.  E.  Skinner 

Nunda.Nunda  Elec.  Light  Co..  Inc. 
Ogdensburg. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Olean . Langs  Hdwe. 

Oswego . Smith  Hdwe.  Co. 

Owego . Crocker  &  Ogden 

Pawling . E.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill . Wm.  J.  Donovan 

Pine  Plains . Paul  G.  Roberts 

Port  Jefferson .  .Lerch  Music  Shop 

Port  Jervis . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Port  Richmond 

F.  E.  Drucker  &  Bro. 
Poughkeepsie. Charles  P.  Raymond 
Richfield  Springs 

Buchanan  Hdwe.  Co. 


Rochester 

Sibley  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 

Rome . A.  E.  Snell 

Roscoe . Roscoe  Hdwe.  Co. 

Salamanca ....  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 
Schenectady 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop 

Sc-henevus . Grover  T.  Chase 

S.  New  Berlin. '.T.'  B.  Parker  Co. 
Spring  Valley 

Ramapaugh  Elec.  Co. 

Syracuse . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Tivoli . ..Edmond  P.  Redder 

Tonawanda . Id.  B.  Koenig 

Tupper  Lake . Tupper  Lake 

Garage  &  Supply  Co. 

Utica . H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Son 

Walden . T.  L.  -Alillspaugh 

Walton . J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

Watertown .  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Watkins . Thompson  &  Pellet 

Wellsville . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Whitehall . C.  C.  Teamans 

Williamson . C.  M.  DeZutter 

Woodhaven,  L.  I. 

Long  Island  Maytag  Co. 
Yonkers . Yonkers  Maytag  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown.  Edwin  P.  Saeger 

Arnold. . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Bethlehem  .The  Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Braddock . It.  H.  Hunt 

Bristol . M.  I.  Ardrey 

Catasauqua . .  . .  W.  T.  Kleppinger 

Chester . Chester  Maytag  Co. 

Clairtou . Glenn  &  Richards 

Clearfield.  Routch  &  Swartzle  Co. 
Coatsvilte.  .......  .Carl  B.  Sherer 

Columbia.  St  raw  bridge  &  Tredway 
Conneaut  ville .  1  .  M.  D.  Thompson 

Coraopolis . Ferree  Elec.  Co. 

Corry . H.  L.  Weeks 

Creseo . J.  A.  Seguine 

Dormont. ..  .George  S.  Hards  Co. 
Doylestown.  .Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 
DuBois 

Woodridge  &  Foreey  Elec.  Co. 

Duqnesue . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Easton . James  E.  Hauck 

Epbrata .  .Strawbridge  &r  Tredway 

Erie. . . . Lawrie  Brothers 

Hauover ..  Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Harrisburg 

The  Maytag  Washer  Co. 
Homestead .  Homestead  Maytag  Co. 
Kennett  Square. John  H.  VoorUees 
Lancaster 

Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Latrobe.  .Latrobe  Elec.  Appl.  Co. 
Ligouier . L.  B.  Weller 


McKeesport 

F.  C.  Wampler  &  Sou,  Inc. 

Malvern . Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Manor . Race  Street  Market 

Mansfield. ..  .G.  L.  Strait  &  Sou 

Meadvilte . Dewey  W.  Hanes 

MOuessen .  .  Monessen  Maytag  Co. 

Montrose . .  ...Cooley  &  Sou 

Alt.  Oliver 

Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store 
Norristown 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 

Oxford . Earnhart  Brothers 

Penusburg. Charles  V.  Rotenberger 
Philadelphia  (Upper  Darby) 
Delaware  County  Maytag  Co., 
7103  West  Chester  Pike, 
Upper  Darby 
Philadelphia — ■ 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
3039  Germantown  Ave  at 
Erie. 

W.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
5200  Chestnut  St. 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
2017  S.  Broad  St.' 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 

70  W.  Chelten  Axe. 

Plhoenix ville. AtcCarrBher  Brothers 
Pittsburgh — 

Espy  Maytag  Store, 

2325  Carson  St. 

Espy  Maytag  Store, 

109  Me.vrau  Ave. 

Loeffler  Maytag  Co., 

5904  Penn  Ave. 

Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

204  Brownsville  Road. 

N.  Side  Maytag  Store, 

410  E.  Ohio  St. 

Pottstown . Pomeroy’s  Inc. 

Pottsville.  .  .  Reiley  Maytag  Store 

Reading . E.  R.  Snyder 

Royersford ....  Gamble  Urner  Co. 

Salina . Frank  Weister 

Sayre . Harden  Bros. 

Shenandoah . J.  W.  Reiley 

Slatington.  .Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 

Souderton . J.  M.  Landis  &  Co. 

Stroudsburg . J.  A.  Seguine 

Susquehanna .  .  O.  Shay  Washburn 
Tamaqua ...  Williams  Maytag  Co. 

Towanda . Harden  Bros. 

Troy . Preston  &  Jaquish 

Vandergrift . ...George  Wiant 

Warren . Metzger-Wright  Co. 

Wellsboro .  .  .  .  Wellsboro  Elec.  Co. 
Westchester. ...  Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 
West  Newton.  ..  .Ace  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 


Wilkinsburg.  ...  Regent  Elec.  Co. 
Williamstown 

Wtlliamstown  Maytag  Co. 

Yardley . William  C.  Beener 

York . Strawbridge  &  Tredway 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Athol . Abare  Maytag  Co. 

Boston. Anthony  B.  Cassedy,  Inc. 

Brockton . Bliss  Maytag  Co. 

Cambridge 

Anthony  B.  Cassedy,  Inc. 
Dan  vers.  .....  Harry  C.  Burnham 
E.  Douglas ...  Provost  Maytag  Co. 
Fall  River.  Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 

Falmouth . Dyer  Elec.  Co. 

Fitchburg . W.  E.  Aubuehou 

Framingham 

Framingham  Maytag  Co. 

Gardner . J.  N.  Sylvester 

Gloucester. L.  E.  Smith  Co.,  Inc. 
Greenfield 

Joel  M.  Stearns  Maytag  Store 

Haverhill . .  Alex  Roberts 

Holyoke. .  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 
of  Holyoke 

Hyannis . Dyer  Elec.  Co. 

Hyde  Park . E.  C.  Clark 

Jamaica  Plain 

Maytag  Sales  Co..  Inc. 
Lawrence. .  .P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Lowell . P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Lynn . Harry  C.  Burnham 

Maiden . Malden  Maytag  Co. 

Maynard . Alvin  H.  Fletcher 

Melrose . S.  S.  Porter 

Milford. .  .The  Beacon  Supply  Co. 
New  Bedford 

New  Bedford  Maytag  Shop 
Newburyport.  .Albert  P.  Wilson 
North  Adams. .Joel  Ad.  Stearns 
Maytag  •  Store 

Northampton . Sharpe  Maytag 

Store  of  Northampton 
Norwood.  .Norwood  Ala.vtag  Shop 
Pittsfield 

Joel  M.  Stearns  Ala.vtag  Store 

Plymouth . Bliss  Hdwe.  Co. 

Quincy . Quincy  Maytag  Shop 

Southbridge .  . .  .G.  C.  Winter  Co. 
Spencer.  ..  .AI.  Lamoureux  &  Co. 
Springfield 

Graham’s  Maytag  Store 

Taunton . The  Flint  Co. 

Webster.  .  .Webster  Alaytag  Store 

Westfield . .Bryan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Wincheudon.  .  .Abare  Alaytag  Co. 
Worcester 

Charest  Brothers  Alaytag  Co. 


ftlummum  Washer 


CONNECTICUT 

Abington . C.  M.  Sharpe 

Bridgeport . . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Bristol . George  T.  Bachand 

Canaan . H.  A.  Weaver 

Collinsville . Guy  E.  Davis 

Danbury . Henry  Dick  &  Sou 

Derby . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Granby . Granby  Supply  Co. 

Hartford 

The  Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

Litchfield . Harry  B.  Alorse 

Alanchester . Alfred  E.  Grezel 

Aleriden 

Zimmer-Champlin  Elec.  Co. 
Aliddletown .  .Caulkins  &  Post,  Inc. 

New  Haven . F.  Hallock  Co. 

New  Loudon.  .  .George  J.  Findlay 

Norwich . Carl  M.  Sharpe 

Patella  tig . Wm.  P.  Holmes 

South  Coventry. .  .Alex  D.  Prouix 

Putna  m ....  . c.  M.  Sharpe 

Stafford  Springs. ..  George  H.  Lord 
Stamford ...  Alaytag  Service,  Inc. 

Torrington - Airs.  J.  Diachenko 

Wallingford . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Waterbury . F.  Hallock  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park . F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City 

So.  Jersey  Alaytag  Go. 
Bayonne.  .Devlin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Bloomfield.  Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 

Bound  Brook . Smith  Elec.  Co. 

Camden ....  .Camden  Maytag  Co. 
Egg  Harbor  City.  ..  .George  Senu 
Elizabeth.  .Maytag  Appliance  Go. 

Elmer . Schiekedauz  &  Harker 

Hammonton. .  .  .  .Rice  Hdwe.  Co. 
High  Bridge. Servu  Appliance  Co. 
Hightstown ...  Radio  Sport  Shop 
Hopewell .  .  .  Hopewell  Elec.  Shop 
Kearney.  .Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 
Lambertville .  .Servu  Appliance  Co. 

Metuehen . David  A.  Powers 

Alilville . Dan  Henderson  Co. 

Morristown . James  E.  Hauck 

Newark ..  Bannister  &  Pollard  Co. 
New  Brunswick 

The  Elec.  Ala  id  Shop 
Newton. W.  F.  Howell  Hdwe.  Co. 

Passaic . The  Maytag  Shop 

Paterson ......  .The  Alaytag  Shop 

Penns  Grove. Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 
Perth  Amboy. Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Pitman . C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Plainfield. .  .Winn  &  Higgin,  Inc. 

Port  Norris . J.  R.  Prichard 

Princeton . L.  L.  Zapf 

Red  Bank ..  .Charles  K.  Hopping 
Roebling.Roebling  General  Store 

Salem . D.  J.  McOIoskey 

Summit . Charles  Z.  Willever 

Sussex . Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Toms  River . A.  W.  Dorsett 

Trenton . Trenton-AIaytag  Co. 

Vineland . Ted  Lenore 

West  New  York 

Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 
Wildwood . R.  W.  Ryan 

DELAWARE 

Seaford . N.  Nathan  Estate 
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Halifax;  A  Yankee  Town  Gone  Red 

Not  In  Politics  But  In  Poultry 

How  The  Hens  Brought  Prosperity 

By  Eben  Wood 

Part  I 


| The  following  article  was  written  in 
February  at  about  the  time  of  the  great, 
blizzard  which  left  the  roads  in  about 
the  condition  shown  in  the  Adirondack 
pictures  on  this  page.  The  Winter  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  country  and  its  roads 
arc  omitted  from  this  article.  Halifax 
lias  come  back.  It  was  on  the  way  to¬ 
ward  the  class  of  abandoned  towns  at 
one  time,  but  the  Red  lien  lias  put  it 
fully  on  the  map  once  more,  and  made 
it  the  satisfactory  home  of  a  contented 
and  prosperous  people,  where  you  may 
find  the  old-time  New  England  stock  at 
its  best.] 

An  OLD  town.— The  Plymouth 
County  Poultry  Association  re¬ 
cently  met  at  Halifax.  Mass.,  for  its 
regular  meeting.  It  was  a  good  one 
as  usual  and  it  was  after  four  o'clock 
before  I  left  and  as  I  came  away  I 
fell  to  thinking  of  the  changes  that 
have  come  to  the  old  town  since  I  can 
remember.  It  happens  that  T  was  born 
there,  and  spent  all  of  my  time  there 
for  many  years,  so  that  a  trip  back  is 
going  home  to  me.  The  soil  of  Hali¬ 
fax  is  mostly  a  light  sandy  loam.  Along 
the  south  side  is  a  little  valley  of 
heavy  clay  loam,  but  on  only  two 
farms  in  the  town  can  any  stones  he 
found  big  enough  to  lay  a  wall  or  foun¬ 
dation.  As  a  boy  I  well  remember  the 
older  people  telling  of  a  time  only  a 
few  years  before  when  there  had  been 
but  one  family  in  the  town  that  was 
not  native  to  the  place.  The  only 
business  in  the  town  was  one  box  mill, 
if  we  except  the  many  small  saw¬ 
mills  that  ran  only  in  Winter  when 
there  was  water  for  power.  Many  of 
the  men  were  in  the  lumber  business 
Winters  and  farmed  Summers.  Most 
of  the  remainder  worked  for  them  to 
got  what  ready  money  they  had.  Hali¬ 
fax  had  been  a  great  shoe  town  when 
shoes  were  made  by  hand,  and  many 
of  the  small  shoe  shops  were  still  to 
l>e  found  with  the  tools  rusting  in  the 
racks.  Machines  had  taken  the  work 
to  Brockton,  and  many  of  the  men  had 
followed.  Therefore  at  my  earliest 
recollections  farms  were  cheap,  and 
people  from  Canada  were  beginning  to 
move  in  and  buy  up  these  cheap 
places.  Most  of  them  chopped  wood 
and  drove  teams  for  the  lumbermen 
just  as  the  remaining  natives  did. 

CRANBERRIES  AND  LUMBER.  — 
A  few  years  later  the  cranberry  craze 
struck  town  and  everyone  went  to 
work  building  hogs  in  Summer  and 
hack  to  wood  cutting  in  Winter.  We 
had  one  class  that  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  that  had  a  lot  more  voice  in 
town  affairs  than  their  number  would 


seem  to  justify.  That  was  the  Civil 
War  veterans  who  had  a  pension  and 
did  not  care  whether  they  worked  or 
not.  This  gave  them  plenty  of  time 
to  run  things  that  other  men  were  too 
busy  to  look  after.'  and  probably  did 
no  harm,  but  it  always  seemed  queer 
to  me,  as  a  boy,  to  see  how  a  few  of 
those  men  could  control  a  meeting. 
Back  to  the  cranberry  bogs.  Most  of 
them  were  complete  failures.  Later 
many  good  bogs  have  been  built  there, 
but  the  first  ones  were  not  built  as 
they  should  have  been,  and  many  of 
them  were  built  where  they  were  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure  from  their  location. 
For  the  most  part  the  generation  that 
my  parents  belonged  to  had  gone  to 
Brockton  along  with  the  shoemaking, 
and  as  the  old  folks  dropped  out  more 
farms  came  on  the  market  and  still  the 
price  was  ridiculously  low.  If  there 
were  any  pine  trees  on  these  places 
they  were  bought  by  the  lumbermen 
and  stripped  of  everything  worth  cut¬ 
ting.  and  then  sold  for  whatever  could 
be  got.  Usually  some  city  man  bought 
them  with  the  idea  of  reselling  at  a 
much  higher  price  (because  it  seemed 
to  him  with  his  ideas  of  city  valua¬ 
tion  that  they  were  dirt  cheap)  or  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  farming  was  just  a 
case  of  watching  the  crops  grow  and 
taking  in  the  money.  As  soon  as  his 
money  was  used  up  the  farm  came  on 
the  market  again  and  while  he  tried 
to  get  his  money  back  the  condition 
that  the  farm  was  in  after  his  stay 
was  such  that  it  seldom  sold  for  as 
much  as  it  cost  him. 

THE  LOWEST  EBB.— The  lumber 
was  rapidly  disappearing,  sawmills 
burned  and  were  never  rebuilt.  Now 
and  again  a  bouse  was  burned,  and  in 
half  the  cases  none  was  built  to  take 
its  place.  Halifax  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb  in  those  years.  Then  a  change  be¬ 
gan  that  has  slowly  built  up  the  town 
and  made  it  quite  a  different  place. 
The  auto  came.  Down  in  the  north 
end  of  the  town  a  large  Summer  col¬ 
ony  had  built  up  around  Monponsett 
l  ake,  hut  this  did  not  help  the  town 
very  much  outside  of  the  taxes.  With 
the  coining  of  the  auto,  however,  a 
different  class  of  people  began  to  move 
into  the  old  town,  and  some  of  the 
hoys  growing  up  there  stayed  on  and 
began  to  make  a  real  business  of  farm¬ 
ing.  On  the  better  land  better  cows 
appeared,  and  Halifax  was  one  of  the 
very  first  towns  to  be  able  to  say. 


Noble  and  Barney ,  Good  Snow  Horses.  Fig.  593.  (See  Page  70S) 


Neighbor  Janies  Fagan  Helping  Break  Out  the  Hoad.  Fig.  594 
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Garage  and  Letter  Bon  at  Randall's.  Fig.  595.  (See  Page  708) 
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“There  is  not  a  scrub  bull  in  town.”  For  a  number 
of  years  now  every  bull  in  town  has  been  registered. 
These  things  did  not  put  Halifax  on  the  map,  how¬ 
ever;  we  come  to  that  now. 

SMALL  BEGINNING  IN  POULTRY.— Let  us  go 
back  40  years.  Practically  every  house  had  a  small 
henhouse  in  the  backyard  and  a  few  hens  there.  The 
houses  were  cleaned  out  in  the  Spring  when  £he 
garden  was  planted.  All  houses  were  built  tight, 
with  glass  windows  and  no  one  expected  any  eggs 
in  the  Winter.  Most  of  the  flocks  were  mongrels. 
Everyone  used  hens  for  hatching,  and  as  they  did 
not  lay  in  Winter  they  did  not  sit  until  late  in 
Spring.  Most  people  raised  about  30  to  50  chickens 
per  year.  In  all  the  town  there  were  probably  not 
more  than  1.200  or  at  most  1,500  adult  fowls,  and 
that  would  include  all  the  roosters  kept  along  to  be 
eaten  in  Winter.  About  that  time  a  German  woman 
moved  into  our  neighborhood,  and  well  do  I  re¬ 
member  how  people  looked  in  the  Spring  when  they 
said,  “Mrs.  D.  has  got  a  hundred  chickens,”  much 
as  you  might  say  it  if  your  neighbor  suddenly 
stocked  up  with  a  thousand  buffaloes.  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  unheard-of  to  have  so  many  at  such  an  early 
date.  I  don’t  know  now  how  she  hatched  them. 
Slowly  the  price  of  eggs  began  to  creep  up.  There 
was  always  a  cash  market  for  them.  The  maga¬ 
zines  began  to  advertise  new  kinds  and  varieties  of 
poultry.  Some  of  the  more  adventurous  began  to  get 
purebred  birds.  One  of  the  best  that  I  recall  was 
a  flock  of  Golden  Wyandottes,  and  I  wish  that  I 
knew  where  I  could  buy  some  today  that  had  the 
size  and  bone  of  those  birds.  None  of  the  natives 
ever  got  very  far  with  poultry.  It  was  small  stuff 
to  fool  with  after  throwing  box  logs  around,  and 
the  real  poultrymen  of  Halifax  that  have  made  it 
stand  out  as  a  poultry  town  have  all  moved  in  there 
within  the  past  30  years. 

AN  INCREASING  BUSINESS.— The  population 
of  Halifax  is  a  little  more  than  500,  the  poultry 
number  22.000.  Of  this  number  more  than  21,000 
are  pure  R.  I.  Reds.  I  have  been  asked  why  the 
town  went  Red  when  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
-was  the  home  of  the  celebrated  South  Shore  roast¬ 
ers.  that  were  known  the  world  over  for  quality 
years  ago,  and  was  already  stocked  with  Brahmas 
and  White  Rocks.  The  Red  didn’t  get  hold  at 
first.  Some  tried  the  Rocks.  They  were  not.  for¬ 
tunate  in  getting  a  good  laying  strain,  and  as  eggs 
were  the  main  object  they  tried  out  other  kinds. 
Some  tried  Leghorns,  but  they  lay  a  white  egg,  and 
before  the  use  of  lights  the  heavy  breeds  would  lay 
circles  around  them  in  Winter  when  the  eggs  pay 
the  real  profit.  White  Wyandottes  make  the  best 
layers  in  Winter  but  do  not,  as  a  rule,  hatch  well. 
At  the  same  time  the  college  at  Amherst  has  bred 
up  a  flock  of  Reds  that  have  proven  wonderful  lay¬ 
ers.  They  lay  the  brown  egg  that  we  want,  and  they 
hatch  like  a  Leghorn.  No  one  who  is  honest  claims 
that  they  make  a  good  broiler,  but  under  the  present 
marketing  system  they  bring  just  as  much  per 
pound  as  the  better  meated  birds.  Unless  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  pay  a  premium  for  real  chickens  the  Reds 
will  continue  to  hold  the  stage  in  Halifax.  Only 
a  few  hundred  broilers  are  raised  there,  outside  of 
the  50  per  cent  of  all  chicks  that  still  persist  in 
coming  cockerels,  and  must  be  sold  as  broilers  to 
get  them  out  of  the  way.  This  mass  production  of 
Reds  has  a  wonderful  pulling  power. 

MASS  PRODUCTION. — For  years  it  has  been 
known  that  Wisconsin  had  large  numbers  of  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle.  No  one  ever  claimed  that  the  best 
Guernseys  were  there,  but  when  a  dealer  wants  a 
carload  of  Guernseys  he  goes  there  for  them.  The 
County  Agent  told  me  that  when  anyone  asked  him 
where  they  could  buy  Reds,  he  always  sent  them 
to  Halifax.  There  are  plenty  of  Reds  just  as  good 
in  other  towns  in  the  county;  but  the  very  amount 
of  them  centered  there  makes  it  possible  for  any¬ 
one  to  find  someone  who  has  what  he  wants,  when 
he  wants  it.  There  are  three  big  men  in  the  game, 
with  mammoth  incubators  and  flocks  running  up 
to  over  3.000  birds.  The  rest  have  farm  flocks  run¬ 
ning  from  100  up  to  600  birds.  The  success  of  the 
large  farms  with  the  Reds  has  influenced  the  rest. 
Many  of  the  flocks  are  replaced  each  year  with 
chicks  bought  from  one  of  the  big  plants. 


The  Inequality  of  Farm  Taxation 

Part  IV 

TIIER  CLASSES  OF  PROPERTY. — There  are 
two  classes  of  property  which  are  not  included 
in  this  calculation  but  are  added  on  separately. 
These  are  personal  property  and  special  franchise. 
It  is  obvious  that  personal  property  could  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  because  of  its  nature.  Special  franchise 


property,  which  involves  not  only  the  actual  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  streets,  roads,  etc.,  but  also  the  rights  to 
use  the  same,  presents  considerable  technical  diffi¬ 
culty.  and  is  assessed  by  the  State  and  equalized  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  State  rates,  the  final  equalized  value 
being  reported  to  the  assessors. 

STATE  RATES. — The  preparation  of  these  rates 
just  spoken  of,  the  State  rates,  presents  exactly  the 
same  condition  as  the  county  rates  already  described. 
The  State  has  the  task  of  determining  the  rate  of 
assessment  of  each  town  and  county,  and  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  an  equalization  table  for  the  levying  of  the 
State  taxes  as  well  as  for  the  equalization  of 
special  franchise  assessments.  If  the  task  of  the 
county  boards  is  a  big  one,  how  much  greater  must 
be  the  task  of  the  State  bureau  of  local  assessments 
and  equalization!  The  main  stand-by  of  the  deputy 
commissioner  in  charge,  Mr.  Spratt,  is  of  course 
sales.  It  is  difficult  to  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
a  sale  is  an  honest  expression  of  opinion  backed 
by  real  money  by  someone  who  is  interested  not  to 
pay  a  fictitious  price.  However  the  same  weakness 
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ization  is  the  first  step  and  the  ultimate  key  to 
good  assessing.  An  estimate  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  is  that  the  income  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  New  York  State  is  .$9,797,000,000.  The 
total  taxes  collected  last  year  were  $679,000,000, 
about  7  per  cent  of  the  income.  Prof.  Warren's 
figures  for  6,631  average  farms  for  1921-23  was  13.5 
per  cent,  and  taxes  are  higher  now.  I  read  that 
as  meaning  that  better  equalization  is  needed.  Just 
so  long  as  a  town  can  get  by  with  improper  assess¬ 
ing,  which  shoves  part  of  its  load  off  on  the  other 
fellow,  just  so  long  will  there  be  a  temptation  so 
to  assess,  and  just  so  long  will  the  men  who  are 
the  losers  struggle  under  a  smarting  sense  of  in¬ 
justice  and  talk  against  their  officials.  When  each 
town  in  a  county  is  properly  equalized  the  problem 
of  the  equalization  of  property  assessments  in  the 
towns  is  brought  very  near  to  the  people  in  that 
town.  The  tax  rate  summons  their  attention  and 
economic  pressure  spurs  the  inequitably  assessed 
property  holder  into  action  and  only  by  action  can 
he  get  results.  >'-• 

TAX  RATES. — The  mere  existence  of  a  high  tax 
rate  does  not  presuppose  that  you  are  paying  a  high 
tax,  because  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  town  assessed 
at  50  per  cent  of  its  value  would  have  to  pay  twice 
as  high  a  rate  on  the  same  property  to  produce  the 
same  tax.  But  when  there  is  property  in  the  50 
per  cent  town  which  is  assessed  at  100  per  cent,  and 
other  property  assessed  at  25  per  cent,  the  100  per 
cent  farmer  is  going  to  be  hurt  badly  enough  so  that 
he  will  look  into  it  and  do  his  bit  toward  bringing 
about  proper  assessing  in  that  town.  And  he  has  a 
right  to  be  aggrieved.  He  is  paying  twice  as  heavy 
a  tax  as  the  man  with  the  100  per  cent  assessment, 
in  the  town  which  is  all  100  per  cent,  and  four  times 
as  much  as  the  low  assessed  property  in  his  own 
town.  The  hopeful  thing  about  it  is  that  he  be¬ 
longs  to  a  large  class  of  men,  and  every  one  of  them 
has  a  vote  in  his  hand. 

“Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny!”  is 
just  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was.  The  man  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  town  and 
county  officials  is  without  representation,  but  he 
cannot  protest  with  right,  because  he  hired  them 
and  is  paying  them.  If  he  does  not  want  to  oversee 
their  work  and  attempt  to  understand  its  effect  on 
him,  it  is  his  own  fault.  james  p.  long. 


Black  Knot  of  Damson  Plum. — This  is  a  very  severe 
case  of  black  knot  on  Damson  pin. ».  The  best  thing 
to  do  in  a  ease  of  this  kind  is  to  cut  the  tree  down  and 
start  with  new  sprouts.  But  the  condition  is  the  child 
of  neglect  and  need  not  have  come  about.  Careful 
trimming  out  of  the  knots,  preferably  Fall  and  Spring, 
with  complete  burning  of  the  brush,  will  keep  the 
disease  well  under  control  and  permit  the  production 
of  normal  crops. — c.  A.  ludwig. 

as  in  the  use  of  sales  for  establishing  county  rates 
holds  here.  A  rate  in  which  sales  of  a  certain  type 
of  property  predominate  is  unfair  to  the  other 
property.  He  has  a  staff  of  experts  who  travel 
through  the  State  collecting  these  sales  and  tabu¬ 
lating  them,  and  picking  up  any  other  material 
which  they  can.  find  which  will  show  the  trend  of 
assessments.  He  also  has  expert  appraisers  who 
check  up  on  the  value  of  industrial  properties,  and 
a  considerable  volume  of  reports  from  various  pub¬ 
lic  service  and  industrial  corporations.  The  table 
works  out  exactly  on  the  same  principle,  and  over¬ 
assessments  and  under-assessments  between  counties 
are  corrected  by  adding  or  subtracting  amounts  to 
average  the  State. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  staff  available  for 
a  work  of  such  great  importance  is  not  larger.  By 
the  very  nature  of  the  State  it  is  impossible  for  an 
investigation  to  be  made  of  every  town  or  county 
every  year.  With  the  tremendous  swing  that  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  three  years  will  tend  to  throw  certain 
types  of  town,  notably  the  purely  agricultural  hill 
towns,  out  of  line  with  the  rest  of  the  property. 
Fortunately  the  State  authorities  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  receive  facts  and  figures  from  any  town 
which  feels  aggrieved,  and  a  town  which  has  been 
overlooked  too  long  has  a  hearing  ever  waiting  for 
its  spokesman. 

IMPORTANT  WORK.— It  is  difficult  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  importance  of  accurate  equalization.  The 
tax  commission  estimates  the  tax  rate  on  the  State 
as  a  whole,  as  0.97  per  cent.  This  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  taxes  of  all  sorts  by  the  total 
property.  Throwing  out  the  exempt  would  give  a 
rate  of  close  to  1.4  per  cent.  If  that  were  all  I 
had  to  pay  it  would  divide  my  present  tax  by  three. 
And  if  all  property  in  the  State  were  properly  as¬ 
sessed  and  equalized  that  is  all  that  I  would  have 
to  pay.  I  believe  that  an  absolutely  accurate  equal- 


A  Water  Filter  and  its  Value 

Will  you  inform  me  how  to  filter  rain  water  for 
drinking  and  household  use.  and  how  to  build  a  filter? 
Is  filtered  rain  water  considered  a  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute  for  well  water?  We  have  several  Summer 
camps  situated  on  a  hill  (200  ft.  elevation)  in  the 
Adirondacks,  and  our  only  available  water  supply  is 
a  spring  at  the  bottom  of  this  hill,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  camps.  We  are  unable  to  dig  or  drive 
a  well  on  account  of  the  many  large  boulders.  Would 
the  filtering  process  take  out  any  impurity  taken  up 
by  the  rain  water  from  smooth  surface  asphalt  roofing? 

Old  Forge,  N.  Y.  jr.  w.  o. 

Filters  are  simply  layers  of  such  substances  as 
sand,  gravel  or  charcoal,  or  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  these,  through  which  water  is  made  to 
pass  to  cleanse  it  of  visible  impurities.  Their  con¬ 
struction  and  size  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
water  which  it  is  desired  to  purify.  A  filter  may 
be  a  barrel  partly  filled  with  clean  sand  or  a  half¬ 
acre  bed  of  sand  and  gravel.  A  large  box  or  a 
concrete  cistern  of  any  size  may  contain  clean  sand, 
gravel  or  charcoal,  or  a  layer  of  each,  and  space 
enough  above  to  hold  the  water  that  is  to  seep 
through.  The  deeper  the  layers  of  filtering  material 
and  the  finer  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed  the  more  thorough  the  process. 

Filters  cleanse  water  only  of  the  visible  impur¬ 
ities,  making  it  clear.  They  do  not  remove  germs 
and  may,  indeed,  themselves  become  breeding  places 
for  germs,  as  their  interstices  become  filled  with 
substances  upon  which  germs  may  thrive.  They 
are  not,  therefore,  to  be  depended  upon  to  make 
polluted  water  safe  for  human  consumption.  Filter 
beds  used  to  purify  water  for  the  use  of  a  city  or 
town  have  to  be  frequently  renewed  or  cleansed. 
Like  a  sponge,  they  hold  impurities,  but  themselves 
necessarily  become  fouled  after  a  time.  Cisterns 
are  sometimes  built  with  a  small  compartment 
walled  off  with  porous  brick.  The  water  seeping 
through  the  brick  wall  is  filtered  and  made  clear, 
though  not  necessarily  freed  from  dangerous  im¬ 
purities  small  enough  to  pass  through  the  pores  in 
the  bricks. 

For  temporary  use,  I  think  that  yon  might  ar¬ 
range  a  small  filter  bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  per¬ 
haps  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness,  through  which  the 
water  from  your  house  roof  would  pass  before  use. 
It  might  be  collected  in  a  cistern  first  and  then 
filtered  slowly  from  that,  since  you  would  probablv 
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have  trouble  in  building  a  receptacle  large  enough 
to  liokl  the  direct  flow  from  the  roof  while  it  was 
passing  through  the  filter  bed.  You  would  under¬ 
stand  that  this  method  would  only  make  the  rain 
water  more  attractive  to  sight  and  perhaps  taste. 
It  could  not  purify  water  that  had  previously  been 
contaminated  with  disease  germs  of  any  sort  and, 
if  neglected,  might  become  a  source  of  danger  rather 
than  safety.  By  arranging  a  cut-off  to  keep  the 
first  flushing  of  a  roof  out  of  a  cistern,  and  then 
having  some  one  always  at  hand  to  operate  the 
cut-off  in  a  shower,  cistern  water  might  be  made 
attractive  to  use  without  filtering.  The  impurities 
that  rain  water  collects  are  chiefly  from  the  roof 
and  gutters  over  which  it  flows.  Some  of  these  are 
soluble  in  water  and  would  not  be  removed  by  a 
filter,  but  most  of  them  would  be.  By  a  little  care 
in  keeping  the  roofs  clean,  it  might  be  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  the  water  directly  from  them,  without 
filtering.  In  some  sections  of  our  country,  cistern 
water  is  the  only  water  used  for  household  pur¬ 
poses.  It  might  not  .  atisfy  the  acquired  taste  of 
Summer  campers,  tqit  would  very  likely  be  quite 
as  safe  for  use  as  spring  water,  the  latter  not  nec¬ 
essarily  being  safe  because  “pure  and  sparkling.” 
Springs  may  become  contaminated  if  not  guarded, 
and  the  appearance  and  taste  of  water  are  no 
criterion  of  purity.  All  water  is  safe  until  it  has 
become  contaminated  by  some  impurity  of  danger¬ 
ous  character  after  leaving  the  clouds.  m.  b.  d. 


How  Forced  Consolidation  Works 

WE  have  at  least  a  dozen  cases  on  hand  where 
under  the  present  school  law  the  district  su¬ 
perintendent  has  evidently  determined  to  jam  half 
a  dozen  or  more  districts  together  and  compel  them 
to  unite  with  the  central  town.  In  each  case  the 
farmers  in  these  outlying  districts  are  opposed  to 
consolidation.  In  most  of  these  cases  each  single 
district  has  voted  against  joining  the  town  in  the 
school  district,  and  the  people  have  done  everything 
they  could  to  show  their  disapproval  of  the  plan. 
These  people  are  almost  entirely  of  the  old  Ameri¬ 
can  stock.  They  are  law-abiding  citizens,  and  want 
to  retain  their  home  school.  They  see  themselves 
forced  into  a  consolidation  which  they  do  not  want, 
by  their  school  superintendent,  who  is  evidently  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Education  Department  at  Albany. 
They  want  to  know  what  they  can  do  as  Americans 
to  maintain  their  own  school,  and  whether  they  will 
be  obliged  to  give  up  their  legal  rights  just  because 
the  superintendent  thinks  that  it  will  be  better  for 
them  to  consolidate.  The  situation  here  outlined 
is  typical  of  what  is  found  in  many  of  our  school 
districts.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  superintend¬ 
ents  and  the  department  at  Albany  are  detei mined 
to  force  these  people  into  a  combination  which  they 
do  not  want.  Some  of  them  hesitate  because  they 
hardly  dare  to  come  out  openly  and  state  what  they 
are  after,  but  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  understand  clearly  just  exactly  what  they 
are  up  to. 

The  following  statement  covers  the  situation,  and 
will  show  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  fight  against 
these  arbitrary  conditions  which  exist  under  the 
present  school  law.  The  Joiner  bills,  which  we  have 
worked  to  put  through  the  Legislature,  would  take 
care  of  this  situation,  and  prevent  this  outrage 
without  interfering  with  any  reasonable  or  just  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law. 

When  your  district  superintendent  gets  ready  he 
will  have  15  taxable  inhabitants,  they  may  all  be 
residents  of  the  town  district,  sign  a  petition  favor¬ 
ing  the  calling  of  a  union  school  meeting  of  all  the 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  voting  (as  a  unit)  on 
the  question  of  consolidation.  When  this  meeting 
is  held  a  majority  vote  will  establish  the  consoli¬ 
dated  district.  The  vote  of  your  district,  individual¬ 
ly,  will  be  without  effect.  Your  only  remedy  to 
stop  this  form  of  consolidation  is  to  see  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  residents  of  the  10  districts  vote 
against  it. 

If  your  district  superintendent  were  bold  enough 
to  use  authority  which  he  lias,  lie  could  put  through 
orders  dissolving  the  10  districts  and  reforming 
them  into  a  consolidated  district  whenever  he  cares 
to  use  his  signature  to  that  effect. 

It  would  be  very  inadvisable  to  spend  money  on 
permanent  improvements  until  this  question  .is  set¬ 
tled.  and  the  question  never  will  be  settled  until 
farm  people  organize  stiff identity  to  defeat  the  com- 
pulsory  consolidation  policy  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  passage  of  the  Tliayer-Joiner  bills 
which  are  before  the  Legislature  would  provide  a 
complete  remedy.  Under  the  terms  of  these  bills 
no  district  would  be  consolidated  without  the  ap¬ 


proval  of  a  majority  vote  of  the  individual  district. 
Farm  people  can  secure  this  remedy  if  they  will 
work  for  it.  Find  out  how  your  Senator  and  As¬ 
semblyman  stand.  One  county  dispatched  60  tele¬ 
grams  in  one  day.  The  lid  would  blow  off  if  all 
counties  worked  as  energetically. 

There  can  be  no  remedy  without  a  change  in  the 
l  a  iv. 


The  Changes  of  a  Half  Century 

FIFTY  years  ago,  when  you  and  I  were  boys,  I 
often  heard  people  speak  of  the  great  changes  in 
economic  conditions  which  had  taken  place  since 
1S25,  and  the  remark  would  be  made,  “I  suppose 


The  bog  in  the  irrigating  ditch.  “My  position  in  re¬ 
gard  to  irrigation  is  one  of  unconscious  opposition.  I 
am  in  favor  of  it  especially  on  a  hot  Summer  day.” 


changes  just  as  great  will  take  place  in  the  next  50 
years.”  The  time  has  now  arrived  and  I  ask  my¬ 
self  the  question  as  to  how  the  economic  transfor¬ 
mations  of  the  past  half  century  compare  with  those 
of  the  previous  one.  I  will  say  that  my  observation 
covers  life  in  a  New  England  country  town  whose  in- 


The  picture  of  the  decorated  mail  box  was  taken  on 
the  grounds  of  S.  II.  Brown,  the  “Loganberry  King”  of 
Oregon.  Mrs.  Brown  is  the  decorative  genius  of  the 
place.  A  little  trellis  and  a  'Rambler  rose  have  made 
a  thing  of  beauty  out  of  what  is  often  more  or  less  of 
an  eyesore.  Why  should  we  not  have  more  beauty 
in  the  common  things  of  farm  life?  It  costs  very  little 
to  add  this  touch  of  beauty,  and  how  it  does  add  to 
the  real  joy  of  life. 

habitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  farming,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  and  whose  population  has  not 
changed  greatly,  either  in  numbers  or  racial  stock 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  while  the  changes  since  IS75  may  possibly  be 
more  spectacular,  the  changes  in  the  period  between 


1825  and  1875  were  of  more  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  economic  life  of  the  people. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  earlier  period.  My  father's 
memory  went  back  to  1840,  and  it  was  my  rare 
privilege  to  have  all  four  of  my  grandparents  living 
within  two  minutes  walk  of  my  home,  so  I.  had  n 
good  opportunity  in  my  boyhood  days  to  learn  how 
our  people  lived  in  earlier  times.  In  1825  farming 
was  done  mostly  by  main  strength,  and  practically 
none  of  the  modern  labor-saving  tools  were  in  use. 
The  plows  were  heavy  and  cumbersome,  but  before 
my  time  they  had  been  replaced  by  the  improved 
chilled  plow  which  was  not  radically  different  from 
those  now  in  use.  This  period  saw  the  introduction 
and  general  use  of  the  cultivator  and  horse  hoe.  In 
1S25  they  dragged  a  spike-tooth  harrow  along  the 
rows,  and  did  the  rest  of  the  work  with  hand  hoes. 
In  my  father’s  boyhood  grass  was  all  cut  by  scythes 
and  raked  by  hand,  but  the  mowing  machine  and 
horse  rake  had  come  into  general  use  before  my  time. 
Oxen  were  used  for  nearly  all  farming  operations 
in  1S25.  Ic  was  not  until  1850  or  thereabouts  that 
two  horses  were  used  together  for  teaming  or  farm 
work,  but  long  before  1875  the  transition  from  ox 
power  to  horses  had  been  practically  completed.  In 
1825  commercial  fertilizers  were  almost  unknown, 
but  by  1875  they  were  in  common  use. 

Living  conditions  underwent  a  radical  change  dur¬ 
ing  this  earlier  period.  In  1S25  our  people  made 
much  of  their  clothing  and  raised  most  of  their 
food.  My  grandmother  has  told  me  how  one  morn¬ 
ing  she  started  weaving  a  web  of  cloth.  She  finished 
the  weaving,  cut  out  a  dress  from  the  cloth,  made 
the  dress,  and  that  same  evening  she  went  out  call¬ 
ing  on  a  neighbor  and  wore  the  dress.  Such  com¬ 
mon  conveniences,  we  might  almost  say  necessities 
as  matches,  stoves  and  vulcanized  rubber  were  prac¬ 
tically  unknown.  If  the  fire  went  out  during  the 
night  it  was  the  usual  practice  to  borrow  fire  from 
one  of  the  neighbors. 

Let  us  come  down  to  1S75.  I  do  not  think  that 
living  conditions  in  our  town  were  radically  differ¬ 
ent  from  these  of  today  as  far  as  reasonable  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  were  concerned.  Our  food 
and  clothing  were  much  the  same  as  now,  except 
that  styles  have  changed.  A  dinner  of  beefsteak 
is  certainly  a  much  rarer  treat  for  the  average 
family  than  it  was  50  years  ago.  Our  railroad 
trains  were  comparable  in  speed  and  comfort  with 
those  of  today  and  the  telegraph  was  in  general  use. 

The  outstanding  changes  of  the  last  50  years  have 
been  the  introduction  of  the  telephone,  electric  light 
and  power,  the  automobile,  moving  pictures,  air¬ 
craft,  and  the  radio.  These  may  still  ’be  considered 
conveniences  and  luxuries  rather  than  necessities. 
They  certainly  make  life  more  interesting,  but  some 
of  our  families  seem  to  get  along  very  well  without 
them.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  man  in  business  needs 
the  telephone,  and  for  all  of  us  it  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience,  as  are  electric  lights,  but  many  country 
people  are  still  beyond  reach  of  the  power  lines.  The 
airplane  does  not  affect  the  life  of  the  average  citi¬ 
zen.  and  many  people  have  never  used  or  greatly 
needed  the  automobile  or  the  radio,  although  both 
of  them  are  often  very  desirable. 

It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  while  the  inven¬ 
tions  and  changes  of  the  past  half  century  have 
been  spectacular  and  wonderful,  they  have  not.  with 
the  exception  of  the  telephone  and  other  electrical 
developments,  been  comparable  in  importance  to  the 
epoch-making  changes  of  the  previous  50  years, 
without  which  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  our  coun¬ 
try  could  have  reached  its  present  standard  of  civi¬ 
lization.  E.  m.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

R-  N.-Y. — To  many  of  our  younger  readers  who 
can  hardly  imagine  a  life  without  cars,  telephones, 
gas  engines  or  radios,  the  above  comparison  may 
seem  strange  if  not  ridiculous,  but  to  those  who  have 
been  all  through  the  past  50  years  and  were  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  elders  who  lived  through 
all  the  changes  from  1S25  to  1850,  the  statement 
seems  reasonable.  The  invention  and  general  dis¬ 
tributions  of  the  friction  match  probably  forced  as 
great  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people  as  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  modern  electric  light.  We  think  that 
the  invention  of  the  hand  scythe  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago  was  of  as  great  importance  to  the  world 
as  that  of  any  agricultural  invention.  Probably  the 
introduction  of  the  mowing  machine  had  as  great  an 
effect  upon  farming  as  that  of  the  tractor.  But  the 
point  is  that  people  of  this  generation  need  not  in¬ 
flate  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  are  living 
in  the  “most  wonderful  era  of  farming  the  world 
has  ever  known.”  Not  entirely  so.  There  have 
been  former  “eras”  that  seemed  just  as  wonderful, 
and  there  are  others  to  come. 
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BIRD’S 

SHINGLE  DESIGN  ROOF 
DLOW,  Blow,  Blow 


the  last  lap 
-LI  has  been  completely  cemented 
and  nailed— Bird’s  Shingle  Design 
Roof  forms  a  solid  barrier  against 
the  elements. 

It  was  not  always  that  way  !  With  the 
old  roof,  time  without  number,  the 
wind  found  an  entrance  and  set  the 
whole  home  shivering:  snow  sifted  in, 
rain  was  driven  in  to  spoil  and  damage. 
And  there  was  always  that  ever  pres¬ 
ent  menace  of  fire  from  sparks  blowing 
from  the  chimney. 

Now,  a  Bird’s  Shingle  Design  Roof 
protects!  It  laughs  at  snow,  rain  and 
flying  sparks.  Best  of  all,  it  was  laid 
at  a  saving !  Laid  right  over  the  old 
worn-out  roof ! 

Bird’s  Shingle  Design  Roof  is  practical 
in  service  and  economical  in  cost.  It 


NEPONSET  TWIN  SHINGLES 
PAROID  ROOFING 
Bird’s  Asphalt  Shingles 
Bird’s  Neponset  Wall  Board 
Bird’s  Design  Roofing 
Bird’s  Neponset 
Black  Building  Paper 
Bird’s  Neponset  Rugs 
and  Floor  Coverings 


is  handsome  in  appearance  —  Red  or 
Green  in  natural  crushed  slate  finish 
with  a  design  much  like  shingles. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation  regarding  Bird’s  Roofs, 
Slate  Surfaced  Design  Roofing  or 
Asphalt  Twin  Shingles;  Waterproof 
Building  Paper,  Wall  Board,  Plastic 
Cement,  Roof  Coatings,  and  Hail 
and  Wind  Insurance. 


BIRD 

Neponset 

PRODUCTS 


BIRD  &.  SON,  inc. 

Established  1795 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

Chicago  Office  and  Plant,  1472  West  76th  Street 
New  York  Office,  295  Fifth  Avenue 
Bird  &.  Son,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 


Life  In  The  Snowy 
Wilderness 

Many  of  our  readers  are  working  now 
among  peach  or  apple  bloom — with  birds 
singing,  the  grass  green,  and  all  around 
them  the  happy  smell  of  the  freshly 
turned  soil.  These  folks  will  wonder 
why  we  print  those  snow  pictures  on  the 
first  page.  One  reason  is  that  they  are 
true  to  life;  another  is  that  they  help 
us  to  realize  what  a  mixed-up  and  di¬ 
versified  country  this  America  of  ours  is 
and  always  will  be.  Well,  these  snowy 
scenes  represent  part  of  the  outlook  on 
Easter  Sunday  near  the  home  of  Willet 
Randall  in  the  Adirondack®!  It  doesn’t 
seem  possible  that  there  could  be  such  a 
wilderness  of  snow  while  the  gay  and 
festive  throng  was  proceeding  up  Fifth 
Avenue  or  walking  about  under  the 
orange  trees  in  Florida,  yet  there  they 
were,  gray  horses  and  all.  A  fur  cap 
makes  a  suitable  Easter  bonnet  in  such 
weather. 

\\  hy  do  people  inhabit  such  a  country 
when  there  are  flowers  and  sunshine  and 
balmy  winds  within  a  few  hours’  travel 
to  the  south?  The  chief  reason  prob¬ 
ably  is  the  truth  of  the  old  heart-warm¬ 
ing  song,  “There’s  no  place  like  home!” 
But  here  are  a  few  sentences  from  Mr. 
Randall  s  last  letter.  Very  likely  you 
will  get  his  meaning  from  them  : 

Since  I  wrote  the  inclosed  letter  we 
have  been  in  the  midst  of  another  Adi¬ 
rondack  blizzard  ;  tonight  it  is  so  blind¬ 
ing  that  one  can’t  go  a  rod  without  los¬ 
ing  his  lantern.  The  equal  I  have  not 
seen  since  my  stay  of  nearly  17  years  in 
this  place,  and  am  just  wondering  how 
the  rest  of  the  outside  world  are  going 
to  fare? 

I  fancy  some  disappointed  people  to¬ 
day  !  Easter  bonnets  will  not  be  so  much 
in  evidence,  if  women  persist  in  appear¬ 
ing  half-clad,  as  seems  to  be  the  fashion. 
They  will  probably  get  a  severe  “chill”; 
they  sure  will  in  these  parts  today. 

Fig.  .193,  first  page,  shows  Noble  and 
Ba  rney,  my  neighbor,  James  Fagan’s 
team,  expert  snow  horses.  The  next  pic¬ 
ture  shows  Neighbor  Fagan  and  the 
horses,  where  we  are  breaking  road.  At 
Fig.  595  you  see  the  letter  box  and 
garage  at  Randall’s.  The  road  shown, 
part  of  18  miles,  is  kept  clear  by  the 
tractor  owned  by  town  of  Indian  Lake. 

There  have  been  weeks  at  a  stretch 
when  I  saw  no  one,  and  didn't  leave  the 
wilderness  this  Winter,  and  while  the 
Winter  has  surely  been  a  “humdinger,” 
still  there  is  always  a  whole  lot  to  en¬ 
joy.  because  I  make  it  my  business  to 
find  just  “that  something.”  If  I  had 
no  animals  to  fuss  with,  no  chores,  and 
nothing  but  idleness,  I  would  be  “bug- 
house,”  and  some  of  my  relatives  even 
go  so  far  as  to  hint  that  this  already 
is  so,  else  I’d  never  stay  in  a  place  like 
this. 

I  confess  I  have  twice  the  work  one 
man  should  ever  attempt  to  handle,  and 
each  year  I  say  I  shall  cut  down  the 
etock,  but  the  first  I  know  I  have  more 
instead  of  less.  This  Winter  I  have  six 
cows,  <a  team,  about  80  goats,  more  than 
50  sheep,  about  125  dogs,  pheasants  and 
fancy  birds,  a  large  flock  of  hens,  22 
turkeys  (including  14  pure  wild),  50 
mated  pairs  of  squab  homers,  several 
varieties  of  little  bantams,  some  fancy 
wild  water  fowl,  and  17  cats. 
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ONION  SEED 


High  germinating  Yellow 
Globe  Denver  Onion  Seed 
is  very  high  and  scarce 
We  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  very  nice 
stock  of  fancy  seed  to 
offer.  We  have  pur¬ 
chased  our  seed  from 
the  same  grower  for 
the  past  sixteenyears 
and  only  from  one. 
This  one  statement  ex¬ 
plains  the  high  quality. 
Until  our  present  stock  it 
exhausted  we  are  offering  at  the  following  prices 


1  lb.  lots  $6.00  lb.  5  lb.  lots  $5.75  lb. 
10  lb.  lots  5.50  lb.  25  lb.  lots  5.25  lb. 
50  lb.  lots  $5.00  lb. 


Parcel  Post  or  Express  Prepaid.  Bage  Free. 


B.  F.  M  ETCALF  &.  SON,  Inc. 

200  West  Genesee  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  oar  Seed  Catalogue. 


I;  FLOWERING  CRABS 

20  kinds,  beautiful  in  bloom  and  in  Fall 

NEW  APPLES 

Cortland,  Medina,  Early  McIntosh, 
Deli  cions  1940,  etc.  Cayuga*  Bose  Pears. 
Baldwin  and  R.I. Greening  AppleTrees, 
excellent  type.  Write  for  free  price  list. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  INC. 
Geneseo,  New  York 

.V.V.VAW.VWAVW.V 


OUR  GET-ACQUAINTED  OFFER 


DAHLIAS 


15  strong  tubers  labeled,  no  two  alike  and  6  Gladio¬ 
lus,  mixed  colors,  for  51.50  prepaid  if  ordered  from 
this  ad.  Others  ask  25c  to  50c  each  for  these  vari¬ 
eties.  This  is  only  a  trial  offer  and  we  know  you 
will  be  pleased.  Catalog  free  on  request— Mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MRS.  R.  B.  WITT  Overhack  Farm  E.  Grecnhush,  N  i 


Buy  Your  Whipple’s 
New  Yellow  Sweet  Corn 

Direct  from  the  Grower 

A  wonderful  early  corn,  as  early  as  Golden  Bantam 
and  nearly  twice  as  large,  and  of  finest  quality. 
15  cents  per  lb.;  50  lbs.  or  more,  12  cents  per  lb. 
Selected  ears  $5  per  hundred.  Shipping  charges 
paid  on  orders  of  $5  or  more. 

D.  L.  CLARKE  A  SONS  MILFORD,  CONN. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NunSKRY  to  yon. 

Reach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Hasp-  { 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry,  yv.  jjr 
Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrub6. 
Hoses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES.  Bu  I,  Selbyviile,  Del. 


RASPBERR  Y  PLANTS 

Latham  (Redpath)  Herbert,  Cuthbert. Idaho,  Marl¬ 
boro,  King,  St.  Regis,  Columbian  and  Plum  Parm¬ 
er.  Disease  free,  true-to-name,  well  dug  and 
graded.  Also  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  shrubs,  vines 
and  perennials.  Send  for  catalog. 

George  D.  Aiken  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 
“  drown  in  Vermont — It’s  Hardy.” 


22  years  ago  aenstomer  bought  Co¬ 
lumbian  Purple  Raspberry  plants 
of  me  and  these  same  plants  have 
been  producing  annual  crops  of 
choice  berries  ever  since.  He  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  a  new  location  and  wants  more 
Columbian  plants.  25  plants  only  91; 
100  for  $3:  1,000  for  S2o.  TheStation  Strawberries,  Beacon, 
Bliss&Boquet,100for$1.25,  All  plants  postp’d.  Circ.  tree. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER _ Macedon,  N.  Y, 


GrLADIOLUS  at  Wholesale  Prices,  Prepaid 

Largest  3-4  to  1  inch 
size  Should  bloom 

Herada  (mauve)  5  bulbs .  SOe  .25c 

1.  V.  Bieren  (blue)  5  bulbs .  $1  .35* 

L’imacurlee  (white)  5  bulbs .  30e  ,20c 

Orange  Glory,  5  bulbs .  40e  ,25e 

Souvenir  (yellow)  5  bulbs .  45o  ,25e 

Order  from  adv.  (cash,  please)  or  get  list  many  varieties, 
all  sizes  and  bulblets. 

ALBERT  LOWENFELS  33  Laurel  Place  HewRocheUe,  H  V 


Bargains  in  Gladiolus,  Iris,  Dahlias  2d°&iS5£ 
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CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties.  By  Express.  500— GOc ;  1,000— 
51.  By  mail.  100— 40c;  500— 51  25:  1.000— $2.  Satis¬ 
faction  guar.  Address  W.  L.  BEARDIN,  Coolidge.  Georgia 


n „ of  Cortland  and  Kalnler  Apple*,  00,  100. 
nOOIgl  alTS  Should  make  nice  trees  by  Fall.  Older  sorts 
#8.50—100.  H.  E.  Markle  Martinsburg,  W,  Va. 


4  0  Dahlia  &  12  Gladiolus  bulbs,  beautiful  mixed  colors, 
\L  t  r  $1,  prepaid.  W.  J4KKOVSKY  Middlrbnrgh,  Ji.T. 


Pakkaira  PLANTS.  Jersey,  Charleston,  Wakefield,  Flat 
UaUUagc  Dutch,  Drumhead,  Balihead,  extra  early,  Co¬ 
penhagen  Market,  1,000,  92;  500,  91.25.  postpaid.  Toma¬ 
toes,  Pepper,  Cauliflower  plants  ready  in  May.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.  Oakdale  Farm  Franklin,  Va. 


EARLY  PLANTS-TOMATO,  BERMUDA  ONION.  1,000,  $1.75 

Cabbage,  $1.25.  Sweet  Potatoes,  $2.50.  Lots  cheaper. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

PROGRESS  PLANT  CO. _ Aahbnrn.  Georgia. 


Vanalakla  Dlanla  shipped  anywhere  United  States. 
ICgOlaDIB  rlaniS  Will  ship  prepaid,  mail,  50  Wakefield 
or  Allhead  cabbage  plants  and  50  Bonny  best  or  Baltimore 
Tomato  plants  (garden  full),  all  for  50c.  Cauliflower 
and  Pepper  plants  65c  hundred,  prepaid.  Descriptive 
list  fl-ee.  CARI.ISI.K  I’KODUCK  CO.,  log,,  Valdnuta.  (ieorgia 


“PEDIGREED  POTATOES” 


Certified  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Inspected  by  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  If  in  want  of  seed 
that  will  grow  a  bumper  crop  write 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tolly,  N.Y. 


ForSale-SEED POTATOES tVfn " 


or  any  White  Spront  varieties. 

GROVER-SCHULTHEIS  CO  ,  Inc. 


Get  our  Prices, 

H0RNE11,  N  Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes  Write  aforlage i luranteed 

prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SON  Fairport.  N.Y. 


Certified  Rural  Russets  dlseasefree.  Attractive  prices. 

Offer  Alpha  Barley.  Write  today.  LEWIS  TORN.  Perry,  N,  t. 


Frostproof  CARR  AGE  PLANTS.  Standard  varieties. 
17500,  91.25;  1,000,  92.35,  postpaid ;  10.000,  collect,  915.  We 
grow  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Pepper.  Sweet  Potato.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.  MAH.E0R0VE  PLANT  HAMS,  Franklin,  <«• 


Frostproof  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Flats,  300,  $1.00 ;  500,  $1.50 ;  1,000  *2,50,  postpaid.  10,000, 
collect,  $12.50.  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower  in  season. 
Price  list  free.  1.  T.  COUHCII.I.  A  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  THEE*.  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Asparagus, 
Currants,  Grapes,  etc.  Catalogue  and  Bargain  Lists 
free.  Our  stock  will  grow  and  please  get  our  garden 
for  little  money.  CO  SON'S  NURSEMES,  AvanAale,  Clmtsr  C«.,  Pa. 

nAHUAS.  10  choice  varieties.  $2.50;  lOgood  varieties,  *1.25; 
u  unlabeled,  15— $l,po8tp’d.  Ann*  Corwin, R  0.1. Ntwlurjh, N  T 
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Seeds 

One  Profit  — 

our  own  is  all  you  pay 
when  you  buy  the  ever 
popular,  hardy  depend¬ 
able  Ross’  Seeds.  All 
seeds  — no  premiums. 
Make  early  selection. 

W  rite  for  our  128  p age 
FREE  year  book  NOW. 

Inquire, too, about  ROSS’ 
EUREKA  ENSILAGE 
CORN. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

(526) 


T 

n 

Everybody  Knows ^ 
Ross' Seed  Grows” 

L! 

L 

i  f 

!  S 

I 

1 

n 

The  Lead  Seal 


Wrue-io-^g1^ 


fruit 


'freeSi 


JcorrruNfiuJ 


Be  Sure  o!  Your 
Fruit  Before  You  Plant 

The  "True-to-N&me”  Lead  Seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
remains  on  the  Kelly  tree  until  it  bears. 

And  whether  certified  or  not.  you  can  be 
sure  of  bigger  and  better  crops,  because 
every  Kelly  tree  is  guaranteed  and  propa¬ 
gated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings— 
not  by  grafting  on  piece  roots.  . 

There  are  Kelly  trees  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Talk  to  their  owners  whose  names 
we  will  gladly  send  you. 

Ask  About  Our  New  Cortland  Apple 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  big  Kelly 
Catalog.  Then  order  soon  to  insure  getting 
your  share  of  our  g  u  a  ran  teed 
“True-to-Name”  stock.  We  have 
no  agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.f  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  in  1880 


FRUIT  TREES 

Evergreens,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

> _ it _ Baldwin,  Delicious.  Greening,  McIntosh 

Apple  irees  lied.  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  years, 
4  to  5  feet,  25c  each. 

Peach  Trees  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  2  to  315  ft.,  15c  each. 

r>  j  rt  it*  i  year  10c  each,  $0. 00  per  100. 

loncord  hrape  Vines  2 years  15c  each,  $8.00 per  100. 

Hydrangea  Bushes,  P.  G.  25c  each. 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  offered 
strictly  first  class,  fresh  dug  and  guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  True  to  Name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Slock’’  Wilson,  NiaQara  Go.,  N.  I. 


PROFIT  WITH 

Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Root* 

Giant  Washington  Asparagus 
sold  for  $15  a  dozen  hunches 
in  the  New  York  market. 

Rust  Resistant,  easily  grown, 
certain  to  thrive  and  sure  to 
live,  these  Giant  Roots  pro¬ 
duce  a  prolific  supply  of  large, 
luscious  stalks,  1  to  2  inches 
in  diameter,  8  to  12  stalks  to 
the  hunch. 

PLANT  BIG  ROOTS,  GET  BIG  RESULTS 
Plant  this  Spring  — Gut  next  year. 

Attractive  Proposition  to  Commercial  Growers 
Write  today  for  Prices  and  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

Riverview  Farms  Box  262-A4  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Mary  &  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Large  selected  Northern  grown  roots,  $15  per  1,000  ;  $2 
per  100.  Smaller  roots,  $8  per  1,000;  $1.45  per  100.  500 
roots  at  1.000  rate.  Howard  17  Strawberry  Plants,  $s 
per  1,000.  Postage  extra, 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  Washington,  palmetto 
/\orrti\rtuuo  ivuuio  AND  giant  argentine 

2-year  size,  per  1,000.  $8:  1-yr.,  per  1.000,  885.  Rhu¬ 
barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  100,  $6;  1-yr.,  per  100, 
883.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  per  lb.,  postage  paid,  883. 
H.  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 


200,000  1-Year  Asparagus  Roots  reTd,nintg  giant 

Our  stock  came  direct  from  the  Concord  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  where  the  Washington  Rust  proof 
originated,  Buy  Genuine  Washington  Northern 
grown  roots  for  best  results.  Washington,  8812  per 
1,000;  Reading  Giant,  $10  per  1,000.  Seed,  $3  per  lb. 
CHARLES  WILLETT  R.  F.  D.  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


Aenoreirnc  Washington.  New  rustproof;  100  Roots.  $1.25; 
ASpaidgUb  1,000,  $8,  Prepaid.  Plessaniview,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 


W  H  I  P  S  8c;  LOTS  300  ALL  FRUIT 
TREES  GRAPE  VINES,  QUALITY  STOCK 
B0RLING  D-RN  MADISON.  OHIO 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

M.L  SIZES— BEST  BRUNOS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Acid  Phosphate  for  Fruits 

I  have  corn  and  other  vegetables, 
blackberries,  strawberries  and  raspber¬ 
ries,  grapes,  apples  and  pears.  Will 
acid  phosphate  help  mixed  in  the  soil, 
and  about  how  much  to  the  acre?  When 
I  use  hen  manure  I  put  some  acid  phos¬ 
phate  with  it.  Will  it  be  any.  good 
spread  on  the  ground  and  worked  in?  I 
have  considerable  and  would  like  to  use 
it.  J.  c. 

Monson,  Mass. 

From  300  to  400  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  the  acre  is  a  fair  application. 
No  immediate  or  large  response  may  be 
expected,  but  it  will  help.  In  the  case  of 
the  fruit  plants,  the  biggest  benefit  will 
come  through  increasing  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  the  cover  crops.  As 
for  the  hen  manure  you  could  use  no 
better  fertilizer.  You  are  fortunate  in 
having  it.  H.  b.  t. 

Black  Walnuts 

We  have  16  acres  of  land  we  had 
thought  of  setting  to  black  walnut,  and 
as  I  am  50  years  old  I  could  not  expect 
to  realize  anything  from  the  timber,  yet 
I  believe  that  it  would  enhance  the  value 
of  the  farm.  This  land  is  a  little  low, 
and  is  inclined  to  stand  in  water  during 
a  wet  season.  Its  texture  is  mostly 
loose,  dark  gray  color,  and  some  almost 
black.  Our  idea  was  to  set  this  field 
to  some  good  variety  so  that  we  might 
derive  some  benefit  from  the  nuts  while 
the  timber  is  growing.  Is  there  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  black  walnuts  and  where? 

Georgetown,  Del.  H.  E.  B. 

There  is  a  market  for  black  walnuts, 
at  least  there  is  enough  of  a  market  so 
that  nut-cracking  machines  have  been 
developed  to  handle  the  nuts.  The  price 
is  now  35  cents  a  pound.  Every  large 
city  has  its  wholesale  dealer  in  nuts. 
Baltimore  received  large  shipments  from 
Eastern  Tennessee  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  h.  B.  T. 

Cover  Crop  in  Wheat 

I  had  five  acres  in  corn,  and  after 
clearing  and  disking  the  land  seeded  in 
wheat  about  October  21.  rhosphate  was 
applied  sparingly  to  the  corn.  The  soil 
lacks  humus  and  needs  lime.  Would  it 
be  practical  to  sow  on  something  like 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  early  Spring  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  a  stand  worth 
thrashing?  I  would  like  to  follow  the 
wheat  with  some  kind  of  a  leguminous 
soil  improvement  program,  and  would 
like  to  have  your  opinion  on  sowing 
sweet  clover  in  the  young  wheat  stand. 

Narberth,  Pa.  w.  H.  s. 

You  can  sow  100  lbs.  per  acre  of  either 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulpha te  of  ammonia 
in  the  wheat  in  early  Spring  and  increase 
the  yield  of  straw  and  grain  more  than 
enough  to  pay.  Why  not  sow  Red  clover 
seed,  or  a  mixture  of  Red  and  Aisike 
on  the  wheat  just  after  the  last  hard 
freeze  in  Spring  ?  That  will  give  you 
better  hay  than  the  Sweet  clover. 

Inspection  of  Nursery  Stock 

1.  All  nurserymen  put  inspection  tags 
on  their  shipments.  For  what  sort  of 
stock  is  this  necessary?  2.  Is  this  nec¬ 
essary  for  perennials  as  wTell  as  for  trees 
and  Shrubs?  3.  Is  this  inspection  only 
for  shipments  by  common  carriers?  4. 
Is  it  necessary  only  for  shipments  to 
other  States  or  is  it  for  local  shipments 
also?  5.  What  is  the  charge  for  these 
inspections?  C.  z. 

New  York. 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  inspection  laws 
of  the  State  is  to  prevent  the  distribution, 
by  transportation  and  otherwise,  of  dele¬ 
terious  insects  and  plant  diseases.  Per¬ 
sons  having  such  plants  for  sale  receive 
inspection  from  this  department  and  if 
found  satisfactory,  certificates  are  issued 
for  the  current  year.  The  regulations 
of  this  and  other  States  embrace  all 
plants,  Shrubs,  etc.,  commonly  called 
nursery  stock,  which  might  be  infested  by 
deleterious  insects  or  plant  disease. 

2.  Perennials  are  included  under  the 
above  definition  of  nursery  stock. 

3.  Copy  of  the  certificate  of  inspection 
must  be  attached  to  each  shipment  that 
is  made  by  mail,  express  or  common  car¬ 
riers. 

4.  The  regulations  apply  to  all  ship¬ 
ments  that  are  made  within  the  State, 
no  matter  what  the  destination  may  be. 
Persons  shipping  to  other  States  should 
receive  information  contained  in  the  De¬ 
partment  Circular  No.  295,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  “Inspection,  Certification  and 
Transportation  of  Nursery  Stock.”  This 
circular  gives  a  brief  of  the  requirements 
of  other  States,  of  Canada  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  A  person  within  the 
State  who  has  received  a  certificate  of 
inspection  may  sell  from  his  premises 
without  attaching  copy  of  his  certificate, 
provided  always  that  he  holds  a  valid 
certificate  from  this  department. 

5.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 

GEO.  G.  ATWOOD. 

New  York  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


Does  your  spray 

defy  THE  WEATHER? 


What  happens  when  a  rainstorm 
comes  up  just  as  you  have  finished 
spraying?  Or  when,  night  after  night, 
your  orchards  are  drenched  with  dew  ? 

Does  your  spray  run  off,  and  go 
to  waste  on  the  ground? 

But  that’s  not  the  worst  of  it! 
The  loss  of  the  spray  materials  and 
your  labor  isn’ t  nearly  so  important 
as  the  danger  to  your  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables?  With  the  spray  gone,  the 
trees  and  plants  are  no  longer  pro¬ 
tected  against  insect  pests  and  fun¬ 
gous  diseases. 

Kay  so  saves  the  spray 
and  the  fruit 

Adding  Kayso  to  your  spray  is 
like  taking  out  weather-insurance. 

Kayso  is  a  calcium  caseinate  prep¬ 
aration  which  increases  the  efficiency 
of  spraying  in  at  least  three  impor¬ 
tant  ways: 

1 —  By  keeping  the  spray  mixture  in  uni¬ 
form  suspension  it  overcomes  settling  and 
clogging  in  the  tank.  The  last  gallon  is  as 
strong  as  the  first.  As  a  result  the  mixture 
covers  more  trees  and  plants  than  the  same 
mixture  without  Kayso. 

2 —  A  mixture  containing  Kayso  covers 
completely  with  an  even,  all-over  coating. 
This  assures  better  protection  than  a  spray 
that  dries  in  spots,  leaving  much  of  the  sur¬ 
face  unprotected. 

3 —  Kayso  makes  the  spray  stick.  It  over¬ 
comes  much  of  the  run-off  in  liquid  spraying, 
and  safeguards  the  spray  against  rain  and 
dew. 


The  cost  of  adding  Kayso  to 
your  spray  is  so  slight,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  so  great  and  so  profitable, 
that  you  can’t  afford  not  to  use 
Kayso  in  all  your  spray  mixtures, 
wet  and  dry. 

Thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  using  it  year  after  year. 
Editors  and  government  experts  rec¬ 
ognize  it  as  the  ideal  spreader  and 
adhesive. 

But  prove  it  out  to  your  own  satis¬ 
faction.  Order  a  trial  quantity  for 
use  in  your  next  spray.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  particulars 
about  your  own  spray  problems. 

GOLDEN  STATE  SALES 
CORPORATION 

175  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


KAYSO 


SPRAY  SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE 


SPREADS  THE 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


EVERGREENS 

Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ers.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  beautify 
your  home  with  these  at  small  outlay. 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry  ^ 

Plum  and  Pear  Trees— all  budded  from  bear¬ 
ing  orchards.  Also  Grapes,  Strawberry  and 
Raspberry  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  of  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  ;  also  Price  I,ist.Si>£a 

HARRISONS'  NURSERIES 
Box  1  4  Berlin,  Maryland 


CORTLAND  APPLE 

1  Year  Trees.  3-5  ft . 60  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size,  2-3  ft . 50  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size, '1-2  ft . . 40  each  postpaid 

Scions  for  Grafting . 10  foot  postpaid 

Above  from  stock  direct  from  N.  Y,  Agl.  Exp.  Sta¬ 
tion.  No  orders  for  less  than  $1,  please. 

GEO  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubbery 

3-4  ft.  Apple.  25c ;  3-ft.  Peach,  20c  each,  postpaid. 
Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and  Garden 
Seed.  VVe  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact,  our  1926  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm,  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE,  Geneva,  Ohi® 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co..  Box  1 1 1  New  Albany  .Ind. 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals .  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses ,  Berries 
^  Certified  Fruit  Trees  — 


And  thp  IVpTA/  f  firtliinH  Annlo  We  ^ave  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the 
niiu  me  1XCW*  LUI  lldUU  tipple  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to 
each  tree  bearing  the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the  variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree 
until  it  comes  into  fruiting.  MALONEY’S  HARDY  UPLAND  GROWN  NURSERY  STOCK 
is  all  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition.  For  over  40  years  we 
have  been  sel  mg  direct  to  the  planter  at  grow-ers  prices.  Send  Today  for  our  FREE  Spring  Catalog, 
it  tells  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business  and  will  save  you  money,  Every  order,  large  or 
small,  will  receive  our  careful  painstaking  attention.  We  pay  Transportation  Charges.  See  Catalog. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  47  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 
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Get  our  Special 
Cash  Discount 


Your  harvest  is  assured 
Your  success  is  guaranteed 
You  get  the  best  that  grows 
We  save  you  dollars 
Gregory’s  Honest  Seed  the  medium 
Catalog  explains — it’s  free 

70  Years  in  business 
I.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

Lynn ,  Mass.  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Dept.  K.  Dept.  S 


[GENUINE 

Long  Island  Grown 

SEED  CORN 


TOWNSEND’S 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  DIRECT  TO  GROWERS 


10%  Discount  for  Cash  with  order 
C,  0.  D.  Shipments  if  preferred 


1000 

5000 

PREMIER  . 

$26.00 

Howard  17 . 

25.00 

Delicious  . 

22.50 

EATON  . 

M.00 

COOPER  . 

M.OO 

AROMA  . 

.  5.00 

22.50 

Missionary  . 

.  4.00 

18.25 

Klondyke  . 

4.00 

18.25 

BIG  JOE  . 

.  6.00 

25.00 

BRANDYWINE  . 

.  6.00 

25.00 

Glen  Mary  . 

30.00 

GIBSON  . 

.  5.00 

22.50 

Parsons  Beauty  . 

.  5.00 

22.50 

PAUL  JONES  . 

22.50 

T  BIG  LATE  . 

30.00 

FORD  .  .  .  t . 

22.50 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

27.50 

GANDY  . 

27.50 

FENDALL  . 

.  6.00 

27.50 

McAEPINE  . 

.  5.00 

22.50 

LUPTON  Late  . 

25.00 

SAMPLE  . 

30.00 

WM.  BEET  . 

.  6.00 

22.50 

World’s  Wonder  . 

. 10.00 

Champion  E.  B . 

.  2.50 

per  100 

Progressive  E.  B . 

.  2.50 

per  100 

Lucky  Strike  E.  B . 

per  doz. 

Standard  varieties,  $1.25  per  100  postpaid 


We  hare  a  complete  stock  of  all  varieties 
listed  above  strictly  high-grade  plants  —  none 
better — at  any  price.  And  guarantee  prompt 
delivery.  Make  all  orders  payable  to 

500  ot  one  variety  at  the  1,000  rate 


LUCE’S  FAVORITE 
GOLDEN  NUGGET 

GERMINATION  90%  OR  OVER. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 
$4.00  per  bu.  10  bu.  lots  $3.50 

NASSAU  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

Hicksville,  Long  Island 


ROSS’ 


EUREKA  CORN 


Popular  40  years.  ^Produces  more  tons  of 
good  material  for  silo.  Regular  grade  55  cts., 
Hpk.;  95  cts.,  pk. ;  13.50  per  bushel;  §3.40  per 
bushel,  10  bushels  or  more.  Inquire  prices  on 
HAND  PICKED  Grade. 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


LANC. Sure  Crop  Seed  Corn 

Best  for  silage  or  grain.  Free  samples  and  prices. 

NOAH  HERSHEY  Parkesburg.  Pa 

SEED  CORN-Golden  Nugget  ^  ^  iRlX 

acre.  Germination  96 % .  *8  per  Bushel. 

HOMEWOOD  FARMS  Hopewell  Jet.,  Dntehess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CP  C  n  sweepstakes  ORLANC.  CO. 

w  fc.  t.  U  Sure  crop.  $2.25  Bu.  Freight  p  id  in  125 
tj  M  Bu.  lots.  95*  Germinat’n.  Sample  free. 

”  Pleasant  View  Farm  Bax  15  Sadskuryville,  Pa. 


Gladiolus  Book  Free 


Write  for  my  new  booklet  “THE 
GLADIOLUS  BEAUTIFUL.”  Has 
32  pages,  complete  color-descrip¬ 
tions  of  175  fine  varieties,  (many 
new)  cultural  hints,  collections, 
special  offers,  and  contains  30  illus¬ 
trations.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail.  IT’S  FREE  ! 

Rainbow  Collection 
One  bulb  each  of  thirty  different 
varieties,  many  rare  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  lavender,  orange,  rose, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3  if  separately  labeled. 
Will  bloom  this  first  summer,  and 
give  you  pleasure  for  years  to  come. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Sent  postpaid  with  easy 
planting  directions  for  only  $1.00. 


HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  263  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 
$27.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

8ilverColumbia,  Templar,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia, 
Mrs  Calvin  Coolidge,  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Premier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Annie  Laurie.  Bloom  from  these  bushes  won 
1st  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show,  NewYork 
City,  four  years  in  succession,  1922,  1923,  1924,  1925. 
Hardy  CHRYSANTHEMUM  PLANTS,  all  colors, 
$1.25  per  dozen.  $10  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 
LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  one  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
that  grows,  two  year-old  pips,  25  for  $1;  100  for  $3.  Post¬ 
paid  insured  delivery.  Honorable  treatment  guarant'd . 
Circular  by  request. 

REYNOLDS  FARM  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


GLADIOLUS  SEASON  LATE 

If  you  haven’t  our  list,  order  one  at  once.  Fair  profit 
made  in  roadside  selling  of  flowers.  Planting  stock  in 
many  of  the  leading  varieties.  Deduet  15 %  from  list 
price  and  send  along  the  orders.  Good  all  throughApril 
and  May.  E.  N.  TILTON  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Cl-u,--  Great  Value.  Get  List.  100  Gladiolus, 
DGaUtllUi  rlOWBr  12  Dahlias,  40  Extra  Pansies, -20 Iris,  12 
Carinas.  4  Peonies,  $1  each.  All  six,  $5,  prepaid 

Stonerode,  Yeagertown,  Pa.  Free  flowers,  Boys,  Girls, 


E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md, 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


•y  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
yonr  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  *s£2S fsus 


Plant  our  Plants  for  BIG  PROFITS 

Well  rooted,  high  grade,  fresh  dug  Sen.  Dunlap,  Dr. 
Burrell,  75c  per  100,  $3.75 per  1000.  Aroma,  Big  Late, 
Big  Joe,  Lupton,  PREMIER,  85e  per  100,  $4.50  per 
1000.  •Klondike,  Gandy,  Missionary ,  80c  per  100,  $4.00 
per  1000.  Chesapeake,  Horsey,  Eaton,  $1.25  per  100, 
$7  per  1000.  Bubach,  Cooper,  90c  per  100, $5 per  1000. 
Free  descriptive  catalog  giving  cultural  directions, 
RAYNER  BROS.  COMPANY  •  -  SALISBURY,  MD. 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants  ;  Hollyhock,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Phlox,  Wallflower, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
flower  plants  ;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants ;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  and 
Canna  bulbs  ;  Hedge  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs  ;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Onion  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


The  Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 

Spring  and  Fall .  Great  yielder  of  big  beau¬ 
tiful  berries.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of 
Berry  Fruits, Trees,  SbrubB,  Vines,  Peren¬ 
nials,  etc. 

1.  J.  FARMER,  Box  251  Pula.ki,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^ 

"  Honey,”  the  great  new  Early  Berry.  48  other 
varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Dewberry  plants,  As¬ 
paragus  roots,  Soy  Beans  ete,  Catalog  ready. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  R.  No.  2  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


_ O  W  A.  FI  3D  1  7 

Just  the  money  makeryou  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted  Northern  grown 

Stra  wberryPlants 

carefully  packed.  81. 25  hundred,  prepaid.  Write 
for  circular.  J.  Britton  Chepachet,  R.  I. 


QOn  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0 

150  Sen.  Dunlap  150  Warfields  “ 

HAMPTON  &  SON  It.  5 


POST 
PAID 

Bangor,  Michigan 


Strawberry  P,aHnty 


20  varieties.  Stocky  plants 
and  true  to  name.  Catalog  free 

H.  H.  BENNING  Clyde,  N  Y. 


Clrauiharru  PLANTS.  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
OIIaWDcirj  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


K  II  _  Premier  Strawberry  Plants,  SS.tiO— 1.000. 
RcllOg  ROBERT  SMITH  Nassawadox,  Virginia 


FROST  PROOF 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

VARIETIES:  CHARLESTON  and  JERSEY  WAKEFIELDS. 
COPENHAGEN  MARKET,  SUCCESSION  and  ELAT  HUTCH 
TOMATO,  RONNIE  REST,  EARLIANA,  LIVINGSTON  GLOREand 
G  REATE  K  BA  LTlMGItE.  Prices,  Parcel  Post  Paid,  500— *1.50; 
1,000— $2.50:  5,000and  over,  express  collect,  $1.25  per  1,000. 
We  guarantee  to  ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  that 
will  please  you.  Tilton  Potato  Co..  Inc.,  Tilton,  Georgia 


Dl  AkITC  Asters,  Beets,  Cabbage,  C.  Flower,  Lettuce, 
I  LA  II  I  O  Tomato,  Transplanted  Plants,  all  varieties, 
8  doz.,  $t ;  500,  $4;  1,000,  $7.50.  Satisfaction.  Del.  guar. 
Catalog.  Rohrer’s  Plant  Farms,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Seed  Oats 


Recleaned,  grown  by  us,  yielding  54 
bu.  to  the  acre,  $1  per  bushel. 

GRIFFIN  FARMS  Box  13  Hudson  Falls,  H. I 


1  III  TAG  Good  named,  mixed ,  unlabeled,  15  for  1 4 

li  A  Hi  I  A.l  Choice  named,  unlabeled,  12  for .  *J  > 

1/Jiiinniu  choice  named,  labeled,  12  for .  52 

H.  O.  BENEDICT  Meadow  Brook,  N,  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

THIS  Is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  In  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  In  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00,  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


WILSON  SOT  BEANS— Cow  Peas.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices.  Simpson  Bros.  Milford,  Delaware 


SPECIAL— DELPHINIUM  PLANTS 
6  1-yr.  Plants  (blue)  at  planting  time 
prepaid,  1  doz,  $1,85.  Catalog  free. 

Wm.  P.  Yeagle  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  It 


1 5med  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias**,^*' 

SMITH  A  SON  450-460  Chancellor  Ave,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


pi  Anim  I  Improved  mixture,  largest  size  bulbs, 
ULHUIULI  blooming  this  season.  *1.50  per  100. 
Cannas,  15,  *1.00.  P.  D.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


M  Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.10. 
Cannas.  Catalogue.  A.  SHERMAN  Chicopee  Falle,  Mass. 


Pansies  and  Sweet  William  Plants 4 

W.  S.  FORD  &  SON  Hartly,  Delaware 


Gladioli  Bulbs 


( 'losing  out. 

B  a  r  ga  i  n. 


Van  Wyngarden  Bros 
Hebron  Indiana 


A  Railroad  Engineer’s  Farm  and  Home 


Part  II 

Melons. — We  had  less  than  y2  acre 
of  muskmelons  which  proved  a  wonderful 
success.  There  is  nothing  that  sells  bet¬ 
ter  or  pays  as  much  as  melons,  if  you  can 
get  a  crop.  When  this  ground  was  plowed 
eight  loads  of  stable  manure  were  turned 
under.  They  were  planted  in  rows  using 
some  sheep  manure  also  in  the  row.  We 
sold  $400  worth  of  Burpee’s  Spicy, 
Millers  Cream,  and  Lake  Champlain  at 
an  average  of  ten  cents  per  lb.  This 
same  piece  of  ground  has  been  in  melons 
every  year  for  over  18  years. 

Planting  the  Fence  Rows.  —Close 
to  fences  around  the  place,  where  it 
would  be  impossible  to  raise  anything 
else  we  have  planted  fruit  trees.  Along 
one  fence  row  there  was  a  strip  of 
quack-grass  sod  S>  ft.  wide.  We  peeled 
off  the  sod  and  piled  it  up  in  layers  by 
the  side  of  the  fence  where  the  roots 
dried  out  and  died.  Then  we  planted 
10  Elberta  peach  trees  there.  As  soon  as 
(he  quack-grass  roots  that  were  still  in 
the  ground  would  spring  up  we  would 
keep  cutting  them  off  with  a  sharp  hoe. 
This  killed  it  out  in  one  season.  Result, 
on  this  strip  of  waste  ground,  10  thrifty 
and  well  developed  trees.  Another  strip 
given  the  same  treatment  was  planted 
with  gooseberries,  blackberries  and  cur¬ 
rants.  In  the  last  three  years  we  have 
set  out,  around  (he  house,  along  fence 
rows,  and  any  place  where  we  could  tuck 
in  a  tree.  Go  peach  trees  and  about  40 
of  the  following :  plum,  pear,  sweet  and 
sour  cherries  and  apples. 

The  Selling  End. — Raising  a  crop  is 
one  thing  and  disposing  of  it  at  a  good 
price  is  another.  For  so  many  years  the 
average  farmer  has  accepted  for  his  prod- 


his  business.  When  my  husband  was 
told  of  the  incident  he  at  once  called  up 
this  lady  and  asked  her  to  come  out  and 
get  her  24  cents  back  explaining  that  we 
did  not  intend  to  rob  anyone.  Of  course, 
she  wouldn’t  come  after  her  money — said 
she  was  only  fooling. 

Canning  the  Surplus. — Selling  every¬ 
thing  at  a  stand  in  front  of  the  house* 
it  is  hard  always  to  estimate  correctly 
what  the  demand  will  be  for  the  day,  but 
I  am  ready  to  to  can  all  surplus.  I  have 
a  cooker  that  is  easy  to  handle,  and  will 
hold  eight  pint  cans.  I  have  learned 
that  almost  any  fruit  is  improved  by 
cold  pack  canning,  and  it  is  the  only 
way  to  can  vegetables  safely.  If  those 
who  are  not  over  fond  of  canned  peaches 
will  take  them  when  they  are  ripe  and 
juicy — too  ripe  to  sell  for  canning  and 
slice  them  as  they  would  for  the  table, 
pack  them  in  cans,  pour  over  them  a 
medium  syrup,  and  process  them  12  to 
15  minutes,  they  will  change  their  mind, 
I’m  sure,  about  not  liking  canned  peaches. 
They  are  simply  delicious  with  that  fresh, 
juicy  flavor.  I  have  found  that  by  using 
two  quarts  of  black  raspberries  to  one 
of  red  I  have  the  ideal  mixture  for  berry 
pies.  I  prefer  Country  Gentleman  or 
Evergreen  corn  for  canning,  as  I  find 
the  Bantam  is  apt  to  be  toughened  by 
three  hours’  cooking — the  required  time 
for  cold  pack.-  I  always  try  to  can  more 
grape  juice  than  we  need  ourselves,  as 
it  makes  such  an  appropriate  gift  to 
take  to  a  sick  friend.  I  also  can  plenty 
of  Swiss  chard,  beet  greens  and  aspara¬ 
gus.  I  think  they  help  to  keep  us  all  so 
well  in  the  Winter.  Our  children  eat 
every  vegetable  that  grows  in  the  garden 
— both  fresh  and  canned.  That  is  one 


A  Directors’  Meeting  on  the  Engineer’s  Farm 


lice  just  what  is  offered  him  that  he 
lacks  the  nerve  to  demand  a  fair  price 
for  what  he  grows.  You  will  never  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  you  ask.  On  account 
of  our  location  we  are  able  to  sell  almost 
everything  we  have  at  a  stand  in  front 
of  the  lliouse.  After  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  went  into  effect  we  succeeded 
in  purchasing  a  large  counter  for  $4. 
We  painted  it  white  and  covered  the  top 
with  linoleum.  The  counter  has  many 
advantages.  As  it.  is  high  it  serves  as 
an  excellent  place  to  exhi'  it  the  produce. 
The  shelves  underneath  furnish  a  con¬ 
venient  spot  to  store  empty  baskets, 
sacks,  scales  and  ordered  goods  to  be 
called  for. 

Studying  the  Customers. — A  little 
stand  on  the  highway  is  a  great  place  to 
study  human  nature.  Our  selling  ex¬ 
periences,  mostly  pleasant,  are  varied  and 
amusing.  A  banker  from  Pittsburg, 
camping  with  his  family  at  the  lake  near 
here  for  the  Summer,  stopped  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  melon  season  and  asked 
the  price  of  them.  We  told  him,  and  he 
said  he  thought  we  were  too  high.  My 
husband  asked  him  what  was  the  first 
principle  to  consider  in  any  business, 
lie  answered  immediately  “Overhead  ex¬ 
pense.”  “Exactly,”  we  told  him,  “it  was 
underground  expense  or  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  that  was  taken  into  consideration  in 
marking  our  melons.”  lie  proved  to  be 
one  of  our  satisfied  customers  through¬ 
out  tlie  season,  using  about  two  baskets 
a  week.  Ilis  wife  told  us  that  those 
wonderfully  fine  melons  put  the  gilt-edge 
on  her  vacation.  Not  all  of  our  experi¬ 
ences  are  pleasant,  however.  One  woman 
picked  over  a  basket  of  melons,  pinching 
and  squeezing  them  till  she  finally  se¬ 
lected  one  of  the  best  and  asked  the  price. 
The  melon  came  to  24  cents.  She  paid 
for  it,  but  remarked,  as  she  stepped  into 
her  $2,000  car,  that  she  considered  that 
highway  robbery.  _  Her  husband  is  a 
prominent  dentist  in  town,  and  only  the 
week  before  T  bad  paid  him  $3  for  five 
minutes’  work.  Though  I  thought  he 
was  a  little  high  I  considered  that  was 


of  (lie  advantages  of  a  garden.  By 
having  a  large  variety  of  vegetables,  with 
that  wonderful  fresh-from-the-soil  flavor, 
it  is  easy  to  teach  the  children,  while 
they  are  young,  to  relish  them. 

Busy  Place. — The  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  on  a  place  like  ours  are  certainly 
busy,  but  the  joy  of  watching  things  grow 
from  day  to  day  and  the  satisfaction  of 
gathering  and  selling  an  A  No.  1  quality 
product  more  than  pays  for  the  labor. 
When  my  husband’s  work  on  the  road 
is  hard  and  tedious  and  the  hours  drag, 
the  thought  of  his  garden  at  home  cheers 
him,  and  often  when  he  is  nervous  and 
grouchy,  as  all  men  are  at  times,  a  couple 
of  hours  in  his  beloved  garden  (fre¬ 
quently  by  moonlight)  will  clear  up  his 
vision  and  turn  up  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  again.  Maybe  you  have  heard  the 
story  of  the  soldier  who,  when  his  regi¬ 
ment  was  engaged  in  conflict,  was  seen 
by  his  captain  to  be  running  away.  The 
captain  called,  “Here,  you  coward,  where 
are  you  going?”  The  soldier,  without 
stopping,  yelled :  “Going  to  the  rear  to 
rally,  sir."  So  the  garden  is  a  splendid 
place  for  the  man  of  the  house,  when  he 
is  tired  of  the  conflict  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation,  to  take  his  hoe  and  go  to  rally. 
Many,  times  when  people  have  asked  him 
how  he  managed  to  keep  his  garden  so 
clean,  I  have  heard  my  husband  say,  “By 
keeping  ahead  of  my  work — never  letting 
it  get  ahead  of  me.  The  more  weeds  I 
cut  and  rake  off  today  the  less  I’ll  have 
to  cut  tomorrow.”  Plants  and  seeds  are 
like  animals;  they  will  respond  to  good 
treatment,  and  I  believe  they,  too,  know 
who  love  them. 

Beauty  With  Utility. — Our  garden 
is  planted  with  a  thought  for  beauty  as 
well  as  utility.  The  rows  are  straight, 
and  as  far  as  possible  in  line  with  trees, 
berries  or  whatever  happens  to  be  in 
front.  We  have  Gladiolus,  Dahlias, 
asters,  and  some  mixed  flowers  planted 
in  rows  along  with  the  vegetables.  They 
brighten  the  effect  of  the  garden,  furnish 
bouquets  for  the  table  and  cemetery,  and 
sometimes  we  have  a  few  to  sell.  We 
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PRESS 


APPLES 


INTO 


MORE 


With  A 


FARQUHAR 


CIDER  PRESS 


Big  Money  in  custom  pressing  if  you 
install  a  Farquhar  Cider  Press.  Apple 
Growers  in  your  community  will  keep 
the  press  busy  through  the  entire  season. 
— and  you  will  have  a  profitable  income 
each  year. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog 
No.  I  26.  Ask  about  our  Engines  and 
Sawmills,  Grain  Threshers  and  Hay 
Balers. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 

Box  130  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  ts  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

2ne  Horse 

&  Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 


Send  for  book  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” — 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 


Save  Your  Strength 

for  loading  the  hay.  Do  your  mowing 
away  quickly  and  easily  with  the 


Successfully  Used  4  Years 


FREE  Booklet  tells  how  you  can  save  from  one  to 
three  men  and  put  more  hay  into  your  mow  in 
better  condition. 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 
-44  Cortlandt  St.  Wellsboro.  Pa. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


LWs 

W rite  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


IV  GRAIN  rwii  l 

Pioneer  bea  n  1  hreshers 

Built  in  a  number  of  sizes  suit¬ 
able  for  all  kinds  of  power. 

Out •  22"  x  36"  fully  equipped 
Junior  an  ideal  size  for  Fordsort. 

PIONEER  THRESHER  CO.,  INC.  Shwtsville,  N.  Y. 
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have  found  the  pamphlets,  containing 
time  of  planting  and  culture,  of  all  veg¬ 
etables  and  flowers,  printed  by  some  of 
the  seed  firms  and  sent  free  on  request, 
a  considerable  help  in  gardening. 

Absent  Asparagus. — In  driving  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  25  miles  last  Summer  to 
Pomona  Grange  we  looked  carefully,  but 
could  see  only  a  very  few  well-kept  gar¬ 
dens  and  not  one  asparagus  bed.  We 
have  very  little  sympathy  with  the  man 
who  admitted  lie  was  glad  his  wife  didn’t 
read  The  R.  N.-Y.  so  she  would  not  dis¬ 
cover  how  easy  it  was  to  possess  an  as¬ 
paragus  bed.  His  confession  showed  that 
lie  felt  a  little  guilty  about  his  apparent 
neglect.  Maybe  he  believes,  “Where  ig¬ 
norance  is  bliss  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.” 
That’s  a  mighty  poor  adage  for  a  good 
farmer,  however.  Ev^ry  farmer’s  wife  is 
entitled  to  and  should  possess  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed.  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  health¬ 
giving  foods  that  grow. 

Useful  Reading. — We  consider  the 
three  leading  periodicals  that  come  into 
our  home  are  the  Locomotive  Engineer’ s 
Journal ,  which  tells  us  what  is  going  on 
in  the  labor  world  ;  Labor ,  published  by 
the  16  railroad  organizations,  which 
keeps  us  posted  on  legislative  affairs  at 
Washington ;  and  The  R.  N.-Y..  which 
covers  in  such  a  concise  form  everything 
pertaining  to  the  farm  and  garden.  You 
must  boil  down  and  sift  out  all  news  so 
that  in  a  half-hour  spent  reading  Tite 
R.  N.-Y.  one  can  come  into  possession 
of  more  real  facts  in  connection  with 
gardening  than  could  otherwise  be  gained 
by  many  hours’  study  elsewhere.  One 
of  the  many  things  that  we  are  indebted 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  is  a  large  tub  of 
rhubarb  growing  wonderfully  fast  in  our 
cellar.  We  have  had  one  delicious  pie 
already  and  will  have  many  more  soon. 
One  prominent  business  man  stopping  to 
make  a  purchase,  asked  permission  to 
look  over  the  garden.  W'e  were  proud 
to  show  it  to  him.  and  after  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  inspection  he  said,  “Do  you 
really  appreciate  what  you  have  here 
Do  you  realize  that  you  live  better  than 
many  wealthy  families  in  the  city,  for 
what  you  have  within  easy  reach  in  your 
garden  cannot  always  be  purchased  fresh 
at  any  money.”  We  told  him  we  were 
so  contented  here  that  we  would  not  trade 
our  little  place  here  for  any  mansion  in 
New  York  City — provided  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  in  it. 

MRS.  L.  TV.  RUSH. 

Summer  Care  of  Greenhouse 
Azalea 

What  should  be  done  with  an  Azalea 
(from  the  florist)  when  it  has  ceased  to 
bloom?  MRS.  R.  s. 

East  Falls  Church,  Ya. 

As  the  Azalea  plant  goes  out  of  bloom. 

pick  off  the  faded  flowers,  so  that  no 
seeds  are  formed.  Water  the  plant  as 
before,  keeping  it  in  a  cool,  light  window, 
thus  encouraging  it  to  make  growth.  If 
any  very  long  straggling  shoots  form, 
they  may  be  pinched  back,  so  as  to  keep 
the  shape  symmetrical.  When  danger  of 
frost  is  past,  put  the  plant  outside ;  if 
the  room  in  which  it  was  kept  was 
warm,  move  it  to  a  cooler  room  before 
putting  outside.  Put  the  plant  in  par¬ 
tial  shade ;  under  a  tree  is  good.  Plunge 
the  pot  in  the  soil  to  prevent  it  from 
drying  out,  putting  some  coal  ashes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  prevent  worms 
from  entering  the  pot.  Water  regularly, 
spraying  the  top  in  very  dry  weather, 
to  prevent  red  spider  attacks.  Bring 
indoors  before  frost.  If  repotting  is  re¬ 
quired,  do  this  in  September  before  the 
plant  is  brought  indoors.  Pot  firmly  in 
a  mixture  of  one-half  peat,  one-half  leaf 
mold,  with  some  loam  added;  base  of 
stem  should  not  be  below  the  surface. 
Firm  potting  and  good  drainage  are  the 
great  needs  in  potting  Azaleas. 

Ammonium  Sulphate  for 
Ants 

Do  you  know  that  ammonium  sulphate 
is  the  best  remedy  for  little  red  ants? 
I  used  ammonium  sulphate  for  a  very 
coarse  kind  of  moss,  that  grows  in  Grove 
Hill  Cemetery,  according  to  advice  from 
a  professor  at  Stores  College,  but  this 
did  not  work  satisfactorily,  so  I  am  going 
to  go  at  it  again  this  Spring.  I  experi¬ 
mented  on  a  'burial  plot  'that  was  com¬ 
pletely  undermined  by  the  little  red  pests, 
with  ammonium  sulphate,  after  I  tried 
everything  else,  as  there  is  dime,  soapsuds 
and  finally  kerosene,  which  I  put  on  a 
small  piece  of  ground,  but  which  killed 
the  grass  and  did  not  have  any  effect  on 
the  ants.  I  then  sprinkled  through  a  hair 
screen  some  of  the  sulphate  on  a  small 
piece  of  ground  where  the  ants  were  the 
most  plentiful.  Next  morning  I  sprinkled 
water  over  the  same  and  in  three  weeks  I 
could  not  find  a  single  ant  on  that  place, 
although  the  whole  plot  6x10  ft.  was 
alive  with  them.  I  felt  encouraged,  and 
used  the  ammonium  sulphate  over  the 
whole  place  with  the  best  results.  You 
wouldn’t  think  it.  is  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  the  grass  grew  well  and  it  has 
a  darker  color.  frank;  r.  rau. 
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Goodrich  Line 

^Tou'U find  the  RjghtTire 

Priced 

Right/ 

GO  to  your  Goodrich  dealer.  He  will  show  you 
every  type  of  tire  for  every  kind  of  service.  He 
will  show  you  the  right  tire  for  your  purpose — priced 
right! 

If  it’s  a  Goodrich  you  are  assured  100  per  cent 
returns  in  service  on  each  dollar  you  spend. 

There’s  no  gamble  with  any  Goodrich  tire.  Every 
one  you  buy  is  built  with  the  same  wonderful  com 
struction  principles  as  the  famous  Silvertown.  You 
can  absolutely  depend  upon  its  quality. 

All  Goodrich  tires,  to-day,  are  cords.  Goodrich  has 
concentrated  all  its  vast  resources  and  manufacturing 
facilities  in  building  cord  tires,  only.  The  result  is  a 
matchless  line— dollar  for  dollar. 

See  your  Goodrich  dealer.  Learn  what  Goodrich 
service  can  mean  to  you.  At  the  price  you  want  to 
pay,  you’ll  get  a  better  tire.  That  is  economy! 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron ,  Ohio 


Goodrich 

"Best  in  the  Long  Run” 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

While  there  were  very  few  radical 
changes  in  the  Philadelphia  fruit  and 
vegetable  market  during  the  week,  there 
were  some  items  worthy  of  note,  among 
them  the  potato  market  which  continues 
its  upward  trend.  Maine  shipments  have 
been  decreasing  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  but  a  fairly  heavy  movement  con¬ 
tinues  out  of  Idaho  and  Colorado,  some 
of  the  former  reaching  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board.  The  demand  for  potatoes  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  has  been  fairly  active  even  at 
$8.50  to  $9  per  150  lb.  sack.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  have  also  been  doing  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  Delawares  and  Marylands  bringing 
$2.50  to  $3.25  a  bushel,  and  New  Jer¬ 
seys  ranged  $3.25  to  $3.60  a  bushel  for 
the  better  graded  product.  Apples  wTere 
very  dull.  Prices  held  fairly  steady,  but 
the*  demand  was  limited  at  $6  a  barrel 
for  Maryland  Yorks  wrapped  in  oil  paper. 
Fair  quality  Baldwins  from  York  State 
were  quoted  at  $2.50  to  $3.25  a  barrel. 
Cabbage  was  irregular.  Old  cabbage  is 
off  the  market  and  the  peak  of  shipments 
of  Texas  cabbage  has  been  reached  and 
passed.  Florida  shipments  have  been 
lighter  than  usual  and  the  first  carload 
from  South  Carolina  was  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  and  movement  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  heavy  by  the  last  of  the  month. 
Intended  plantings  of  cabbage  in  eleven 
intermediate  States  are  estimated  at 
about  the  same  as  last  season,  or  15,270 
acres,  according  to  Federal  reports. 
Texas  stock  sold  in  Philadelphia  around 
$55  a  ton  bulk,  and  Florida  cabbage, 
round  and  pointed  types,  sold  for  about 
$1.75  per  half-barrel  hamper. 

The  season  is  backward,  but  evidences 
of  Spring  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand 
when  walking  through  the  market.  The 
increasing  supply  of  various  types  of 
greens  has  caused  a  weakness  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  market  on  this  kind  of  prod¬ 
uce.  Dandelion  greens  dropped  from  $2 
to  $2.50  per  five-eights  bushel  basket  to 
$1  to  $1.25.  Virginia  kale  declined  50 
cents  a  barrel  to  $1.75  and  turnip  tops 
dropped  from  $2  a  hamper  to  around  $1. 
Oood  Virginia  spinach  sti’engthened,  sell- 
in  $2  to  $2.75  a  barrel.  The  little  nearby 
rhubarb  arriving  was  quickly  absorbed 
by  the  trade  at  from  6  to  9  cents  a  bunch 
as  to  size  and  quality  of  the  product 
offered.  Mushrooms  were  very  dull. 
Western  and  Southern  asparagus  has 
been  plentiful,  the  first  straight  carload 
to  arrive  from  South  Carolina  being  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  week.  Prices  are  about 
the  same  as  later  in  the  season  when 
nearbv  asparagus  is  being  received,  large 
white  California  asparagus  selling  $3.25 
to  $4.50,  and  the  best  green  $4.50  to  $5 
per  dozen  bunches. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  unsettled  with 
prices  fluctuating  within  narrow  limits. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  generally  sold  around 
32  cents  a  dozen  and  firsts  at  29%  cents. 
Seconds  sold  closely  to  first,  2S%  cents, 
while  closely  selected  candled  fresh  eggs 
ranged  34  to  40  cents,  the  high  price 
being  received  for  selected  stock  sold  in 
cartons.  The  into  storage  movement  has 
been  slow,  but  is  gradually  increasing. 
The  season  is  two  weeks  or  more  late,  as 
Western  eggs  have  been  slow  in  coming 
forward  due  to  adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions  in  producing  areas.  For  the  -week 
ending  April  10  a  year  ago,  Philadelphia 
received  72.600  cases  of  eggs,  according 
to  Federal  reports,  and  this  year  only 
37,288  cases  were  received  for  a  similar 
period.  Prices  have  been  higher  than 
many  dealers  felt  justified  in  paying  for 
storage  purposes,  consequently  only 
17.300  eases  were  reported  on  hand  in 
the  warehouses  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
12th,  compared  with  over  72,600  on  the 
same  date  last  year. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  by  freight  were 
fairly  liberal,  but  express  offerings  were 
generally  light.  The  better  quality  fowl 
sold  readily  up  to  36  cents,  medium  to 
small  sizes  generally,  being  preferred. 
Foghorns  ranged  30  to  33  cents  as  to 
quality.  Plymouth  Rock  broilers  topped 
the  market  *at  58  to  59  cents,  while  1 
to  1%-lb.  broilers  ranged  50  to  55  cents 
and  smaller  sold  as  low  as  45  cents  a 
pound.  Live  ducks  brought  good  prices, 
36  to  38  cents  for  White  Pekins.  Fresh- 
killed  poultry  ruled  firm  under  Jight  of¬ 
ferings.  Receipts  were  only  295,200  lbs. 
for  the  week,  about  50,000  lbs.  less  than 
for  the  week  previous  and  the  market 
was  kept  well  cleared  of  all  desirable 
stock.  Dry-packed  fowl  in  barrels  sold 
up  to  35  cents  for  the  4  to  5-lb.  sizes, 
heavier  weights  selling  for  about  33  cents 
and  small  stuff  ranging  downward  to  26 
cents  a  pound.  The  government  report 
for  storage  holdings  for  April  1  show  only 
8  956,000  lbs.  of  broilers,  compared  with 
15.611.000  a  year  ago.  Holdings  of  fowl 
were  only  9,400.000  lbs.  as  against 
14,711,000  lbs.  last  year  and  there  were 
similar  shortages  in  other  lines  of 
poultry. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

The  Philadelphia  hay  market  has 
changed  very  little  for  several  weeks. 
Trading  has  been  rather  quiet  with  No. 
2  Timothy  selling  at  $24  and  No.  3  at 
$20  to  $21  a  ton.  Light  clover  mixed 


worked  out  at  $22  to  $23  for  No.  1  and 
$20  to  $21  for  No.  2  grade.  Rye  straw 
was  steady  at  $16.50  to  $17,  wheat  at 
$16  to  $16.50  and  oat  straw  at  $15  to 
$15.50  a  ton.  The  unseasonable  cold 
weather  has  delayed  pasturage  which  has 
increased  the  demand  for  hay  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  B.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


The  Spring  still  refuses  to  arrive,  but 
certain  early  vegetable  crops  are  cheaper, 
such  as  string  beans  and  cabbage. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  ac¬ 
tive;  creamery,  42  to  47c;  dairy,  36  to 
39c;  storage,  33  to  35c;  common,  22  to 
25c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  flats,  daisies, 
longhorns,  24  to  25c ;  Limburger,  block 
Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  steady  ;  hennery, 
30  to  35c ;  State  and  western,  candled, 
26  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  quiet ;  turkeys,  50 
to  53c ;  fowls,  26  to  33c ;  chickens,  30  to 
33c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  21c ;  ducks,  33 
to  34c;  geese,  24  to  26c.  Live  poultry, 
steady  ;  turkeys,  40  to  50c ;  fowls,  24  to 
28c;  chickens,  29  to  32c;  ducks,  30  to 
32c ;  geese,  22  to  25c ;  old  roosters,  IS  to 
20c. 


Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  King, 
Greening,  Gravenstein,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
in  bbls.,  Baldwin,  $3  to  $3.75  ;  Spy,  $4.50 
to  $4.75.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  seconds.  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
State  and  Michigan,  150-lb.  sack,  $8.25 
to  $8.50;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $19  to  $21; 
sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3.25; 
Cuban,  crate,  $5.35  to  $5.50. 

Fruit  and  Berries. — Pears,  out  of  mar¬ 
ket  ;  strawberries,  Florida,  qt..  50  to  60c ; 
cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  box,  $6  to_$6.75 ; 
grapes,  California,  Tokay,  lb.,  15c  (re¬ 
tail  ) . 

Beans  and  Onions. — -Beans,  quiet ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $9.50;  marrow,  $8.25 
to  $8.50 ;  white  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 :  me¬ 
dium,  $5.75  to  $6;  pea,  $5.25  to  $5.50. 
Onions,  quiet;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $2.75;  Ebenezer,  bag,  $2.50  to  $3; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  south¬ 
ern,  crate,  $3.25  to  $5  ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $8  to  $10  ;  beets,  southern, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
25  to  35c ;  carrots,  bu..  $1.50  to  _  $1.75 ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.50;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  celery,  Florida, 
hamper,  $4  to  $4.50;  cucumbers,  south¬ 
ern.  doz.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  endive,  Loui¬ 
siana,  bbl.,  $4  to  $5;  lettuce,  curly,  bskt., 
50  to  75c ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3.75  to  $5 ; 
oyster  plant,  doz.  behs.,  95c  to  $1 ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c;  parsnips, _  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50;  peas,  hamper,  $4.75  to 
$6.25;  peppers,  crate,  $6.50  to  $7.25; 
pieplant,  southern  box,  75c  to  $1;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  35c;  spinach,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  southern,  carrier, 
$6.75  to  $7.75 ;  turnips,  white  and  yel¬ 
low,  bu.,  50  to  90c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
lb.,  20  to  22c;  dark,  11  to  14c;  maple 
products,  active ;  sugar,  lb.,  25  to  35cj 
syrup,  gal.,  old,  $1.75  to  $2;  new,  $2.3o 


to  $2.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton  $20  to  $22;  clover  mixed,  $20  to 
$21;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton.  $28.50 ;  middlings,  $28.50  ;  red- 
dog.  $35;  cottonseed  meal.  $37.50;  oil- 
meal,  $45 ;  hominy,  $28.75 ;  gluten, 
$36.15;  oat  feed,  $8.75.  j.  w.  C. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  April  10,  1926. 

After  a  dull  draggy  week  today’s 
market  showed  considerable  life,  both 
steers  and  cows  being  in  demand.  Re¬ 
ceipts  mostly  from  nearby  feed  lots.  Com¬ 
parisons  with  a  week  ago :  Beef  steers, 
steady ;  quality  improved ;  top  heavies, 
$9.75 ;  medium  weights,  $9.65 ;  several 
lots.  $9.25  to  $9.50;  bulk,  $8.50  to  $9.25. 
Bulls  and  heifers,  slow,  about  steady. 
Butcher  cows  and  canners,  fairly  active, 
fullv  steady ;  bulk  cows,  $4.25  to  $5.2o. 
Calves,  steady,  with  Friday’s  market,  or 
50c  lower  for  week  ;  top  vealers,  $14.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  10, 
1926,  cattle,  twelve  cars  :  10  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  1,  St.  Paul;  1,  Indiana,  con¬ 
taining  285  head;  7S6  head  trucked  in; 
total  cattle.  1.071  head;  13  calves,  212 
hogs,  157  sheep.  Compared  with  previ¬ 
ous  week  ;  Cattle,  24  cars,  containing  562 
head  ;  773  head  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle, 
1,335  head  ;  35  calves,  338  hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 


Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9  to  $9.75; 
fair  to  good,  $S.50  to  $9  ;  medium  to  fair, 
$7.75  to  $8.50;  common  to  medium,  $6.50 
to  $7.75. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $7  to  $7.75 ; 
fair  to  good,  $6  to  $7 ;  medium  to  fair, 
$5.25  to  $6;  common  to  medium,  $4.50 
to  $5.25. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8.50  to 
$9 ;  good  to  choice,  $7.75  to  _$8.50 ;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $5.75  to  $7.75 ;  common 
to  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.25; 
medium  to  good,  $5  to  $6 ;  common  to 
medium,  $4  to  $5 ;  canners  and  cutters, 
$2.50  to  $4. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.50 


to  $7.25 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.50  to  $6.50 ; 
medium  to  fair,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  common 
to  medium,  $4.50  to  $5. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $13.25  to 
$14.50;  medium.  $10.50  to  $13.25;  com¬ 
mon,  $5  to  $10.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.25  to  $14 ;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $13.75  to  $14.50:  lightweights, 
100  to  150  lbs.,  $14  to  $14.50 :  rough 
stock,  100  to  150  lbs.,  $10.75  to  $13.25. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers.  —  Milling 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.40;  corn.  6Sc :  hay,  baled, 
Timothy,  ton.  $15  to  $17 ;  straw,  $10  to 
$11. 

Selling  Prices  of  Feeds. —  (Cash  at 
warehouse). — Bran,  ton,  $37  to  $38; 
shorts,  $38  to  $39 ;  hominy,  $36  to  $37 ; 
middlings,  $41  to  $42 ;  linseed,  $5S  to 
$59 ;  gluten,  $43  to  $44 ;  ground  oats, 
$40  to  $41  ;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent.  $43 
to  $44;  dairy  feed.  16  percent,  $33  to 
$34;  18  per  cent,  $37  to  $38;  20  per  cent. 
$39  to  $40 ;  24  per  cent,  $45  to  $46 ;  25 
per  cent.  $48  to  $49;  horse  feed,  85  per 
cent,  $42  to  $43. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

April  15,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  April:  Class  1,  $2.80  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A.  $1.83  plus  differen¬ 
tials ;  Class  2B.  $2.08:  Class  2C.  $2.03; 
Classes  3A.  3B  and  3C.  $1.95. 

Non-pool:  Class  1.  $2.70:  Class  2. 
$2.10;  Class  3A,  $2;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.39% @$0.40 

Extra,  92  score  ....  .39 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  .37  %@  .38% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .36%  @  .37% 

Lower  grades  . 36  @  .36%. 

Unrlloc  24.  @  37L. 

Packing  stock  . 

.32  @ 

.33 

Centralized  . 

.36%  @ 

.38% 

Renovated  . 

.37  @ 

.37% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.41%  @ 

.42 

Extras  . 

.40%  @ 

.41 

Firsts  . 

.38%  @ 

.40 

Seconds  . 

.37%  @ 

.38 

CHEESE 

June  made,  flats,  fancy. 

$0.26  @$0.27 

Average  run  . 

.25  @ 

.25% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .... 

.21 

Average  run  . 

.20 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  whites.  $0.35%  @$0.37 

Average  extras . 34  @  .35 

Extra  firsts . 32  @  .33% 

Firsts  . 31  @  -31% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . .  .33  @  .38 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  .35  @  .36 

Gathered,  best . 32  @  .33 

Common  to  good . 26  @  .31 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.33  @$0.36 

Broilers  . 50(8)  .55 

Turkeys  . 30@  .35 

Ducks  . 30(8)  .36 

Geese  . 17@  .20 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  . 

Chickens,  best  . 

. 45  @ 

.47 

Fair  to  good  . . 

. 26  @ 

.35 

Broilers  . . . 

. 60  @ 

.75 

Roosters  . 

. 22  @ 

.29 

Capons,  best  . 

. 54  @ 

.56 

Lower  grades . 

. 35  @ 

.45 

.38 

Geese  . 

. 22  @ 

.32 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb. . 

.80 

Dark,  per  doz . 

4.00 

Culls  . 

2.50 

Guineas,  pair  . 

....  1.25@ 

2.25 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.18@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 14(8)  .17 

Culls  . 10(8!  .12 

Lambs,  head .  7.00@14.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.85@$9.25 

Cows  .  3.50@  4.25 

Bulls  .  o.7o@  6.;j0 

Calves  . ll.00@lo.00 

Lambs  . 13.25@17.50 


FRUIT 

Barrel  apples  firm  for  sound  stock  and 
good  marks.  Strawberries  arriving  from 
Louisiana.  Argentine  steamer  brought 
about  300.000  lbs.  of  grapes  and  7.000 


honeydew  melons. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Greening  . 

Spy  . 

Albemarle  . 

Western,  box  . 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Kumquats,  qt . 

Grapes,  Belgian,  hothouse,  lb 
Argentine,  20-lb.  box.... 
Honeydew  melons, 

Argentine,  crate  of  6.  .  .  . 

Oranges,  Florida,  box  . 

California,  box  . 


$1.50@$4.50 
1.50@  3.00 
3.00@  6.00 
2.00@  7.00 
6.00@  7.00 
1.50@  4.25 
18. 00  @20.00 
L00@  3.00 
.20@  .55 

.10@  .16 
,  .75@  .80 

2.00@  5.50 

4.00@  5.00 
3.80@  S.40 
4.00@  7.65 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $3.50@$5.00 

Beets,  new,  bu .  1.50@  1.75 

Bi’occoli,  Va.,  bu . 50(8)  2.00 

Cabbage,  new,  bu.  bskt .  1.50@  2.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  .  1.00@  1.50 

Celery,  knobs,  100  bchs . 10.00@16.00 


Chicory,  bu . 1.50@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  bu.  . . .  6.00@  7.50 

Cauliflower,  doz .  1.50@  3.00 

Dandelions,  bu .  1.25(8)  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  2.00@  5.00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.25@  2.25 

Horseradish,  bbl . 3.O0@  6.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.50(8)  3.50 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.  bskt...  1.50@  2.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.00(8)  4.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15(8)  .40 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.25@  3.00 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4.50@  5.50 

Peas,  bu .  2.50 @  7.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.50(8)  5.00 

Radishes,  bu.-bskt . 1.00@  3.50 

Rhubarb,  L.  I.,  100  bchs....  8.OO@1O.O0 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs .  1.00@  1.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00@  2.25 

Squash,  new,  bu . 2.O0@  3.50 

String  beans,  bu . 1.75@  4.50 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  1.50@  8.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  4.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag.  .  .  .$9.75@10.00 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag .  9.50@  9.85 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs . 11.50@12.00 

Florida,  bbl . 14.00@18.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  2.75(8)  4.25 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  2,  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  3 .  21.00@22.00 

Clover  mixed  .  21.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  20.00@21.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.93% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1.85% 

No.  2  hard  Winter  .  1.87% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 90% 

No.  3  yellow  . 87% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 53 

No.  3  white  . 52 

Rye  .  1.01% 

Barley  . 81 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  $1  to  $2.25  box ; 
fresh  packed,  $2  to  $3  bbl. ;  storage,  $3 
to  $4.50;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $2  bbl.; 
McIntosh  Reds,  $2.25  to  $4  box;  North¬ 
ern  Spies,  $2.50  to  $4  bbl.  ;  Russets,  $1.50 
to  $4  ;  Starks,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl.  ;  west¬ 
ern,  boxes,  $1.40  to  $2.50. 

Butter. — Fresh,  creamery,  extras,  39 
to  39% c;  firsts,  27%  m  38%c ;  seconds, 
35%  to  37c;  boxes  and  prints,  45  to  46c; 
storage,  firsts,  36%  to  38c;  seconds,  35 
to  36c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  twins,  firsts,  21%  to 
22c;  Young  America,  23  to  23%e;  held, 
24  to  25c ;  held  extras,  26  to  27%c ; 
firsts,  24  to  25 %c. 

Eggs.- — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras 
36  to  37c;  mixed  colors,  <34  to  35c;  white 
extras,  32  to  33c ;  eastern  extras,  33  to 
33% c ;  western  extras,  32%  to  33c; 
western  extras,  first,  31%  to  32c ;  firsts, 
30  to  30%c;  seconds,  29  to  29%c;  stor¬ 
age,  packed,  extra  firsts,  32%  to  33c ; 
firsts,  31%  to  32c ;  seconds,  31c. 

Fruit. — Cranberries,  $7  to  $12  half 
bbl.  box;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $3.50  to 
$6.40  box ;  Porto  Rico,  $4.50  to  $6.50 
box ;  lemons,  $3.25  to  $5  box ;  oranges, 
Florida,  $4  to  $7.50;  California  navels, 
$4  to  $6.50;  pineapples,  Porto  Rico,  $4 
to  $5  crt.  ;  strawberries,  best,  40  to  50c 
qt. ;  Louisiana,  pts.,  20  to  25c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $27  to  $29 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $25 
to  $27  ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to  $20 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $18  to  $24;  shipping,  $14  to  $16; 
clover,  mixed,  $25  to  $26 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $14  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $24  to  $25 ;  oat  straw,  $14  to  $15. 

Millfeed. — Prompt  shipment,  per  ton, 
Spring  bran,  $34  to  $35 ;  middlings, 
$33.50  to  $40 ;  mixed  feed,  $34  to  $39 ; 
red  dog,  $39.50;  gluten  feed,  $38.90; 
gluten  meal,  $4S.65 ;  hominy  feed,  $31; 
stock  feed,  $33.50 ;  oat  hulls ;  reground, 
$12 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $39  to  $43 ;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  $52  to  $53.50. 

Potatoes. — ‘Green  Mountains,  100  lb. 
sack,  $6.35  to  $6.50;  sweet  potatoes,  $2.50 
to  $3.25  bskt. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  35  to 
37c;  medium,  28  to  32c;  broilers,  55  to 
60c ;  western  dry  packed  fowl,  fancy, 
large,  36  to  37c;  medium,  33  to  35c; 
small,  30  to  32c ;  live  fowl,  32  to  33c ; 
stags,  24  to  25c ;  broilers,  50c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  $2  to  $4.25 
doz. ;  beans,  $2  to  $4  bskt. :  beets,  25  to 
65c  box ;  cabbage.  Texas,  $3.50  to  $3.75 
bbl. ;  carrots,  $1.75  to  $2.50  box ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  $2  to  $3  crt. ;  celery,  $2.25  to 
$3.50  crt.  ;  cucumbers,  $5  to  $9.50  box ; 
lettuce,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Iceberg,  6  to  4 
doz.,  $1.50  to  $5.50  crt. ;  peppers,  $4  to 
$7  crt. ;  parsnips,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Spring 
dug,  $2.25  to  $2.75  box ;  rhubarb,  hot¬ 
house,  10  to  12c  lb. ;  radishes,  $2.75  to 
$3.50  box  ;  spinach,  $1.50  to  $2.25  bbl. ; 
tomatoes,  Southern,  repacked,  $6  to  $8 
crt.;  turnips,  50c  to  $1.25  box;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  100-lb.  bag; 
squash,  $4  to  $5.50  bbl. 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  46  to  47c ;  fine  cloth¬ 
ing,  40  to  41c;  half  blood  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  46  to  47c ;  half  blood  clothing,  42c ; 
quarter  blood  strictly  combing,  45  to 
46c;  new  quarter  blood  strictly  combing, 
42  to  43c, 
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More  Power 

when  you  Spray! 

When  you  spray — spray  right! 

A  heavy,  coarse  spray  will  not 
stick.  It  drops,  and  is  wasted. 
What  you  need  is  a  fine,  misty 
fog  that  covers  top  and  bottom 
of  leaf  with  a  liberal  coat  of 
insect  poison. 

And  that  requires  power — 
engine  power.  Power  that  will 
generate  the  great  pressure 
necessary  and  maintain  that 
pressure  constantly. 

Hercules  engines  supply  this 
consistent  power.  They  gen¬ 
erate  the  pressure  that  assures 
quick,  economical  and  com¬ 
plete  spray  coverage. 

Leading  sprayer  manufactur¬ 
ers  equip  their  products  with 
Hercules  engines,  which  fact 
in  itself  is  proof  of  Hercules 
supremacy.  Correct  design, 
Wico  magneto,  indestructible 
malleable  iron  cam  gears,  hard 
bearings,  .4  5  carbon  steel 
crankshaft  and  connecting 
rods,  interchangeable  repair 
parts  and  many  other  features  in¬ 
sure  dependabilityand  longlife. 

Be  sure  the  Spray  equipment  you 
buy  is  Hercules-powered.  Write 
us  and  we  will  gladly  refer  you  to 
manufacturers  who  use  Herculss 
engines  in  their  sprayers. 

THE  HERCULES  CORPORATION 

Engine  Division,  Dept.  R.  IV. 
EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  witli 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


No^ 

mixing 


£. :  pow- 
j..,ders  or^ 
spreading^ 
of  sticky 
pastes— 


IWRAT 

BIS-KIT 


W  Is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
“  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest,  i 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  I 
tin  packagecontainsl8"Bis-  m 
Kits,"  always  fresh.  35c  at  «j 
alldrugandgeneralstores  A H 
— .  Guarantee  coupon 

IHk  in  every  package  Alt' 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co. 

Springfield 

Ohio 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof, 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Roofing  C*.  ,Stl.  22  Middletown.  Ohio 


l£ttMCo| 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Suggestions  for  the  Flower 
Garden 

I  am  much  interested  to  know  what 
Mrs.  Lyons  will  decide  to  put  into  her 
75x100  ft.  plot,  of  which  she  wrote  on 
page  567.  I  agree  with  her  'better,  or 
worser,  half  that  the  care  of  a  garden 
of  that  size  is  a  man’s  job,  for  I  can  get 
a  very  comfortable  backache  working 
over  my  six-foot  wide  perennial  border. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  endless  pleasure  to 
be  found  in  a  thriving  flower  garden  and 
I  wouldn’t  be  without  one. 

Informal  gardens  are  much  the  easiest 
to  care  for,  and  to  my  mind  the  prettiest. 
A  border  of  flowering  shrubs  or  a  fence 
on  which  Rambler  roses  climb,  to  shut 
the  garden  off  from  surrounding  fields, 
would  be  a  good  start.  Some  very  ef¬ 
fective  shrubs  for  this  purpose  are  lilacs, 
both  purple  and  white,  also  some  of  the 
newer  hybrids,  which  are  to  be  had 
in  many  beautiful  shades ;  syringas, 
Hydrangeas,  both  early  and  late  flower¬ 
ing,  snowballs,  dogwoods,  several  kinds 
of  spiraea,  Forsythia,  flowing  crab- 
apples  and  Weigelas  in  pink,  red  and 
white.  With  the  tall-growing  shrubs  in 
the  background  and  the  lowers  ones  in 
front,  some  will  be  in  blossom  nearly  all 
season.  A  sprinkling  of  one’s  favorite 
rose  bushes  would  be  nice  to  plant  with 
this  shrub  border.  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
is  a  beautiful  white  rose,  blossoming  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  a  season.  George  Ahrends 
and  Mrs.  John  Laing  are  lovely  pink 
ones  and  Gruss  an  Teplitz  is  the  best 
red  rose  for  outdoor  culture,  as  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  bloom  till  frost  comes.  Per¬ 
sian  Yellow  and  the  new  Hugonis  are 
lovely  yellow  roses,  while  Austrian  Cop¬ 
per  is  a  charming  shade  of  burnt  orange. 
For  Rambler  1’oses  to  climb  on  your  fence 
I  would  suggest  the  pink,  white  and  red 
Dorothy  Perkins,  the  pink  American 
Pillar,  Crimson  Rambler,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  all,  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  which  is 
a  pale  pink. 

Now  that  we  have  the  edge  of  the  gar¬ 
den  planned,  what  shall  we  do  next? 
Well,  I  would  mark  off  some  paths. 
Stones  are  nice  for  this  if  plentiful 
enough.  I  would  suggest  a  walk  at  least 
five  feet  wide  running  from  the  house 
through  the  center  of  the  garden  to  the 
farther  side,  and  around  the  inside  of 
three  sides  of  the  shrubbery  border.  Then 
from  the  middle  path,  narrower  ones 
could  be  made  running  to  the  walk 
around  the  edge,  thus  making  it  easy  to 
care  for  the  flowers,  which  would  be 
planted  in  spaces  perhaps  four  or  five 
feet  wide. 

I  think  all  flowers  look  better  when 
massed.  For  instance,  a  clump  of  pink 
Phlox  is  much  prettier  than  a  single 

plant,  and  the  same  is  true  of  nearly 

every  flowering  plant.  Some  flowers 

should  be  set  out  in  the  Fall,  such  as 
tulips,  daffodils,  Crocuses  and  some  of 

the  lilies.  Virginian  cowslip,  one  of-  the 
daintiest  Spring  flowers  I  have  ever  seen, 
also  should  be  planted  in  the  Fall.  I  am 
going  to  suggest  a  few  flower  combina¬ 
tions  which  may  appeal  to  some  of  you 
who  are  planning  to  start  a  garden  this 
Spring. 

Dark  red  Sweet  William  planted  with 
that  odd  but  effective  Digitalis  lanata, 
makes  a  charming  combination  and 
everybody  admires  a  mass  of  Newport 
Pink  Sweet  William,  also  the  white  vari¬ 
ety.  A  large  bed  of  piuk,  purple,  white 
and  lavender  Canterbury  bells  is  a  joy 
to  look  at,  and  in  another  bed  could 
be  planted  columbines,  Vienna  pinks, 
peach  bells,  Anthemis,  Polemonium  and 
Chrysanthemums.  In  another,  perennial 
bachelor’s  buttons,  Artemisia,  Coreopsis, 
foxgloves  and  the  snow-white  foliage  of 
the  Cerastium  makes  a  veritable  mat  for 
pink  Darwin  tulips  when  planted  to¬ 
gether. 

Another  bed  might  be  filled  with  lu¬ 
pins,  Linum,  German  Iris,  baby’s  breath, 
forget-me-nots  and  pale  C-orydalis.  The 
two  last  named  make  the  daintiest  bou¬ 
quet  imaginable.  One  whole  bed  ought 
to  be  given  over  to  perennial  Phlox,  and 
another  to  Gladiolus,  while  another  might 
be  planted  to  Japanese  Iris.  Blue  Del¬ 
phinium,  pink  Astilbe  and  the  lovely  lav¬ 
ender  Kansas  gay-feather  should  not  be 
forgotten,  also  the  Cimicifuga  (snake- 
root),  whose  lacy  white  blossoms  should 
Jtave  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Nearly  everyone  likes  Dahlias  and 
there  are  so  many  varieties,  one  whole 
bed  of  them  ought  not  to  be  too  much, 
while  your  favorite  peonies,  Pyrethrum, 
azure  Salvia,  Shasta  daisies  and  Ver¬ 
onica  might  fill  another.  A  pretty  edg¬ 
ing  plant  is  Saponaria  with  tiny  pink 
flowers.  Another  perennial  which  isn’t 
often  seen,  is  hardy  Gloxinia  with  lovely 
rose-colored  blossoms  borne  on  stalks  18 
in.  tall.  [Of  course,  this  is  not  really  a 
Gloxinia :  it  is  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  a 
showy  plant  from  Western  China. — 
Eds.].  Of  course,  there  are  many  more 
perennials  that  might  be  mentioned  but 
the  above  would  give  a  wide  variety.  I 
rather  prefer  perennials  to  annuals  be¬ 
cause  every  year  makes  them  bigger  and 
better  than  they  were  the  year  before. 

However,  the  right  selection  of  annuals 
will  make  an  equally  attractive  garden 
with  less  expense.  I’ll  not  try  to  enu¬ 
merate  any  of  them  as  they  are  so  well 
known,  but  I  hope  every  one  of  you  can 
have  a  garden  of  some  kind.  If  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  time  or  room  for  one, 
why  not  at  least  plant  a  row  of  that 
loveliest  of  annuals,  sweet  peas,  out  in 
the  vegetable  garden?  Some  people  com- 


Potatoes  is  today  being  recognized 
as  the  approved  progressive  practice 


It  has  been  adopted  and  enthusiastically  recommended  by  leading  growers  everywhere 
because  it  lias  produced  results.  They  know  that,  because  it  was  possible  to  make  applica¬ 
tions  at  the  right  time.  Dusting  lias  brought  crops  through  to  a  clean,  beautiful  harvest 
— which  would  have  been  impossible  with  the  old,  slow,  more  cumbersome  methods. 
These  growers  almost  to  the  man  have  Dusted 

THE  NIAGARA  WAY 

Dusting  the  “Niagara  Way”  means  that  the  growers  are  using 

1.  NIAGARA  DUSTERS.  2.  NIAGARA  DUSTS.  3.  NIAGARA  SERVICE 

1.  NIAGARA  DUSTERS  “are  made  right,  work  right,  and  dust  right.”  They  put 
the  Dust  where  it  belongs,  in  such  a  physical  condition  that  it  will  cover  all  exposed 
parts.  They  are  so  light  you  can  get  “in  and  over”  even  a  hillside  plating  during  those 
wet  cloudy  times  when  Blight  comes  to  destroy  your  crop. 

2.  NIAGARA  DUSTS  are  mechanically  correct  and  scientifically  accurate.  They 
are  processed  at  “Dusting  Headquarters,”  the  factory  of  the  Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 

3.  NIAGARA  SERVICE  is  a  service  backed  by  the  Niagara  Scientific  and  Extension 
Division — a  service  that  teaches  you  When  and  How  to  Dust  and  What  to  Use.  This 
service  will  make  you  an  enthusiastic  Duster— and  add  you  to  that  big  list  of  growers 
who  no  longer  fear  the  ravages  of  Insects  and  Diseases. 

It  will  pay  you,  too,  to  dust  the  NIAGARA  WAY 

Talk  zvith  your  dealer  or  write  us. 

cNiagava  Sprayer  Company  Middleport,  N.  Y. 
I  Hand ,  Traction  and  Power  Dusters 

cMaga  ra 

DUSTS  and  DUSTERS 


Good  Housekeepers 
DESERVE  to  Have 
Untroubled  Kitchens 


V. 


Every  hour  of  cooking  and  baking 
is  a  happier  hour  and  a  more  , 
confident  hour  in  the  kitchen 


equipped  with  one  of  the  new 
STEWART  RANGES. 


Supreme  in  design,  in  con¬ 
struction,  in  day  to  day 
performance,  and  in  gene¬ 
ration  after  generation  of 
wear,  the  STEWART  has 
been  the  wise  choice  of 
better  home-makers  for  94 
YEARS ! 


The  famous  sheet  flue  ovens, 
the  newest  mercury  thermom¬ 
eters,  and,  if  desired,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  gray  porcelain  enamel  finish. 


&.  WARREN  CO.,  TROY.  N.Y. 


Clip,  fill  out  and  mail  this  Blank 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  without  cost  your 
SPECIAL  GROUP  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  your  NEW  TYPE  of  (  )  Furnaces,  (  )  Ranges, 

(  )  Super- Heaters  and  Heating  Stoves. 


Name 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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One  farmer  writes:  “It  is  easy  to  see 
that  my  Sharpies  Milker  has  paid  for  itself 
in  help  saved  alone.  And  my  cows  give 
more  milk.” 

Many,  many  other  users  of  the  Sharpies 
Moto- Milker  report  money,  time  and  labor 
saved,  and  extra  profits  earned  when 
milking  with  a  Sharpies  Milker. 

The  Moto-Milker  requires  no  installation. 
It  carries  its  own  pump  and  motor,  and 
runs  on  the  lighting  current. 

The  Moto-Milker  is  so  simple  that  11- 
year-old  boys  milk  large  herds  on  many 
farms.  The  Moto-Milker  will  milk  20  cows 
an  hour. 

If  you  have  a  very  large  herd,  or  no  elec¬ 
tricity,  the  Sharpies  Pipe  Line  Milker  solves 
your  problem. 

W  rite  and  ask  for  valuable  book  of  facts 
that  will  show  you  the  way  to  dairying 
It’s  free. 


profits, 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept,  m 

Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  You  Poison  Use  a  Peerless 

A  REAL  HAND  DUST  GUN 

Apply  dust  insecticide  and  fungicide  with  a 
Peerless  Hand  Dust  Gun  and  get  results 

The  load  is  divided  front  and  rear — equally  balanced. 
Dust  can  be  regulated  to  any  density  desired. 

Fan  is  ball  bearing  and  hub  is  packed  in  grease. 

Will  dust  one  ortwo  rows.  Will  dust  underneath  the  leaves 
Can  also  be  used  for  medium  size  trees. 

Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and 
mention  this  paper 

Peerless  Dust  Gun  Company 

1600  East  24th  Street  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Working  in  your  Gar¬ 
den  —  Flowers  showing 
bud — Vegetables  coming 
up;  maturing.  Fruits  rip¬ 
ening.  But  here  and 
there  things  don’t  look 
just  right.  What’s  to  be 
done?  Consult  “1001;” 
it  solves  innumerable  gar¬ 
dening  problems.  Then, 
too,  there’s  a  wealth  of 
other  related  gardening 
information  to  be  found  in 
this  practical  and  reliable 
320-page  book,  companion  to  our  famous  Garden 
Guide.  Four-color  cover,  paper,  $1.65;  cloth,  $2.15; 
postpaid.  Catalog,  free,  describes  800  garden  books. 
A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co.  Inc.  448A  West  37th  St.  N.  Y.  City 


QUESTIONS 

ANSWERED 


BETTER  THAN  EVER 

Improved  dust-proof  design,  differential  wheels  for 
easy  turning,  automatic  tool  steering  device,  perman¬ 
ently-timed  direct-driven  magneto— and  many 
other  features.  Does  work  of  4  men  and  1  horse 
—both  heavy  and  light  cultivating,  using  hand 
or  light-horse  tools.  4  H.  P.,  4  cycle,  air¬ 
cooled  engine  with  belt  pulley. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature 
RED-E  MFC.  Co.,  302  Davidson  Slrcel 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

tL 


POWER 
CULTIVATOR 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25*  TO  40* 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  48-page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO. 
425  Geld  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WE  PAY  BIG  MONEY  FOB  THEM 
We  pay  cash.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  our 
prices,  0W0SC0  BAG  CD,.  Cleveland  St.,  Rochester,  H,Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  i 


"FRIEND” 
TRACTION  SPRAYERS 
PRODUCE  PROFITS 


Thorough  spraying  with  a  reliable  high 
pressure  sprayer  means  money  in  your 
pocket.  No  costly  breakdowns  or  de¬ 
lays  with  a  “Friend” — always  on  the 
job. 


The  “Friend”  Traction  potato,  vege¬ 
table  and  field  crop  sprayer  is  a  wonder 
ior  producing  high  pressure  and  main¬ 
taining  it. 

The  direct  eccentric  drive  and  simple 
double  action  pumps  mounted  along 
either  side  of  tank,  giving  a  quadruples 
pump  action  puts  the  “Friend”  Trac¬ 
tion  sprayer  in  an  exclusive  class. 

Can  lie  furnished  with  two  or  one  dou¬ 
ble  action  pump  as  desired.  Double  pump 
has  10  gallons  per  minute  capacity. 
Single  pump  has  5. 

Our  combination  power  sprayers  are 
ideal  if  you  have  both  vegetables  and 
fruit  to  spray. 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 


“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
120  East  Avenue  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


plain  that  they  just  do  not  have  any 
success  with  them.  Perhaps  a  few  hints 
as  to  their  culture  would  not  come  amiss. 
Dig  a  trench  6  in.  deep,  fill  with  well- 
rotted  manure  to  within  two  inches  of 
the  top,  cover  with  an  inch  of  soil  and 
plant  the  seeds  one  inch  apart,  then 
cover  with  an  inch  of  soil.  When  the 
plants  are  three  or  four  inches  tall,  care¬ 
fully  hoe  the  soil  up  around  them  and 
continue  this  several  times  as  they  make 
their  growth.  Thus  the  roots  will  be 
prevented  from  drying  out,  and  you 
should  be  able  to  pick  all  the  sweet  peas 
you  could  wish  for.  I  always  buy  the 
Spencers  as  they  are  the  best,  producing 
four  blossoms  to  the  stem. 

Spring  cannot,  be  far  off,  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  found  Hepatica  buds  a  few  days  ago 
and  brought  them  into  the  house  to 
watch  them  open.  Spring  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  welcome  at  our  house,  for  the  head 
of  the  family  has  been  ill  since  late  last 
Fall  and  the  doctor  thinks  he  will  not 
fully  recover  until  he  can  lie  out  in  the 
warm  Spring  sunshine.  He  has  spent 
all  the  sunny  days  for  two  weeks  (which 
haven’t  been  many)  on  the  porch,  but 
the  cold  wind  blows  continually  and  off¬ 
sets  all  the  good  the  sun  alone  might 
do.  However,  we  are  patiently  waiting 
and  in  the  meanwhile  doing  everything  we 
can  to  make  him  comfortable.  The  radio 
has  been  a  source  of  much  entertainment 
for  him  all  during  his  illness,  as  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  he  often 
says  that  he  could  not  get  along  without 
one  now.  Radios  are  not  a  luxury,  as 
some  people  think,  but  the  means  of 
much  enjoyment  and  instruction ;  in  fact, 
they  are  almost  indispensable  to  those 
who  live  on  farms  and  in  rural  com¬ 
munities.  It  is  little  short  of  marvelous 
to  sit  in  our  cozy  living  room  with  a  bliz¬ 
zard  raging  outside  and  listen  to  music 
from  some  city  hundreds  of  miles  away ! 

BEATRICE  II.  AIKEN. 


Be’s  and  Would-be’s 

“Hope  Farm  Notes”  in  the  April  10th 
issue  interested  me  probably  more  than 
most  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y,  I 
am  the  manager  of  a  grocery  store  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  number  of  apartment 
houses.  Most  of  the  inmates  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Be’s  and  the 
Would-be’s.  The  Be’s  are  the  ones  who 
have  means  and  do  not  make  a  false 
show.  The  Would-be’s  are  those  who  are 
aping  the  Be’s  and  striving  to  make  the 
world  think  they  are  somebody.  They 
buy  in  small  quantities,  thus  paying  more 
than  the  others. 

When  our  best  butter  was  selling  at 
53c  per  lb.  I  had  to  charge  14c  for  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  and  this  made  the 
price  56c  for  the  full  pound.  The  same 
with  eggs  at  49c  per  dozen.  Buying 
three  at  a  time  brought  the  price  up  to 
52c.  Buying  rice  in  quarter-pound  lots 
is  not  economy  when  the  pound  price  is 
only  10c.  Fresh  grape  fruit  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  yet  many  of  the  apartment  dwellers 
buy  the  canned  variety.  The  same  thing 
occurs  with  peas,  beans,  pineapple  and 
other  fruit.  Scarcely  a  day  goes  by,  but 
someone  comes  in  with  fingers  tied  up, 
cut  when  opening  a  can.  This  is  un¬ 
necessary,  for  there  are  good  can-openers 
on  the  market,  hut  they  go  to  some  five 
and  10-cent  store  and  buy  an  inferior 
article. 

I  find  most  of  these  apartment  people, 
men  and  women  both,  have  very  little 
mechanical  ingenuity,  and  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary  is  an  unknown  problem 
to  them.  Some  of  them  are  college  grad¬ 
uates  and  know  only  the  one  thing  they 
studied  for.  Many  do  not  know  how  to 
build  a  fire,  hence  the  apartment  house 
where  there  are  no  fires  or  ashes  to 
bother  with.  They  simply  press  the  but¬ 
ton  and  the  janitor  does  the  rest. 

One  of  the  apartment  houses  near  my 
store  is  a  veritable  “Old  Curiosity  Shop” 
as  far  as  the  inmates  are  concerned. 
There  is  one  family  consisting  of  a  mother 
and  a  grown  son  and  daughter.  The  son 
has  the  only  bedroom  and  the  others 
sleep  on  a  couch  in  the  living-room.  That 
is  the  whole  apartment  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  small  bathroom  and  a  kitchen¬ 
ette  about  the  size  of  a  child’s  play-house, 
at  least  not  much  larger. 

In  another  apartment,  a  little  larger, 
a  lady  lives  alone,  but  she  has  a  colored 
maid  through  the  day.  When  she  and 
others  of  her  kind  come  into  the  store 
they  talk  and  act  like  millionaires,  some 
very  affected  and  soft  and  smooth,  but 
when  they  buy  it  is  more  like  people  on 
the  way  to  the  poor-house.  A  quarter  of 
a  pound  here  and  five  cents  worth  there, 
and  their  whole  purchase  of  nearly  a 
dozen  articles  amounts  to  less  than  one 
dollar.  It  takes  just  as  long  as,  and  per¬ 
haps  longer  to  serve  them  than  it  would 
a  purchase  of  10  times  that  amount. 
They  have  lived  on  canned  goods  so  long 
they  do  not  know  what  to  buy,  and  often 
times  ask  for  advice  what  to  have  for 
lunch  or  dinner.  I  pity  some  of  the 
young  husbands  who  live  on  toast,  beans, 
canned  fruit,  baker’s  bread  and  cake,  and 
sometimes  for  a  change,  bacon  and  eggs. 

Many  of  my  customers  are  students 
connected  with  a  nearby  college,  and 
they  with  their  wives  are  forced  to  live 
more  economically  and  do  light  house¬ 
keeping  where  best  they  can.  They  can¬ 
not  afford  the  apartment  houses,  and 
when  they  buy  they  are  more  liberal  in 
their  views,  and  buy  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  have  come  from  the  open 
and  are  anxious  to  get  back  again. 


April  24,  1926 

Truly  “One  half  of  the  world  does  not 
know  how  the  other  half  lives.”  I  have 
learned  more  facts  in  the  past  six  months^ 
regarding  apartment  life  than  I  ever  con¬ 
ceived  of.  I  am  getting  to  be  quite  a 
mind  reader,  for  when  I  see  customers 
coming  I  can  most  always  guess  what 
they  are  going  to  buy  and  how  much. 
One  customer  told  me  she  was  going  to 
have  company  and  wanted  about  two 
ounces  more  of  butter.  They  have  no 
excuse  for  buying  in  such  small  quan¬ 
tities,  for  they  have  ice  boxes  and  the 
janitor  puts  in  the  ice  for  them,  yet  they 
seem  to  hate  to  pay  out  more  than  a  few 
cents  at  a  time. 

Young  people  of  today  are  not  taught 
household  management  and  therein  lies 
the  whole  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
apartment  owners  and  managers. 

R.  R.  C. 


OBITUARY. — Luther  Burbank  died  at 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  April  11.  He  was  born 
on  a  farm  near  Lancaster,  Mass.,  on 
March  7,  1849.  At  the  Lancaster  Acad¬ 
emy  he  became  specially  interested  in 
freehand  drawing  and  designing.  His 
father  interfered,  and  lie  turned  to  wood¬ 
working  department  of  a  factory  in  Wor¬ 
cester.  Dust  from  the  lumber  impaired 
his  health  and  forced  him  to  quit.  Then 
for  one  year  he  studied  medicine,  but  the 
death  of  his  father  interfered,  and  he 
turned  to  the  work  of  growing  things 
from  the  soil,  with  which  he  had  been 
familiar  and  which  had  interested  him 
from  his  earliest  years.  Ilis  first  im¬ 
portant  production  was  a  potato,  derived 
from  a  seedball  of  the  Early  Rose.  He 
gave  his  own  name  to  the  product.  The 
seed  sold  well  and  be  thus  got  'his  start 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  on  a  farm  he 
had  bought  at  Lunenburg,  Mass.  He 
spent  freely  for  experiments  with  fruit 
and  vegetables  on  the  farm,  but  made  it 
yield  him  enough  so  that  in  1875  he  was 
able  to  move  to  California  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ms  calculations,  he  would  find 
a  soil  more  favorable  to  his  purposes 
than  in  Massachusetts.  Some  years  ago 
the  Luther  Burbank  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized,  composed,  of  admirers  who  under¬ 
took  the  publication  of  liis  discoveries 
and  attention  to  the  detail  of  corres¬ 
pondence  concerning  them.  The  society 
yielded  him  comfortable  remuneration.  He 
was  helped  also  in  1903  by  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $10,000  a  year  for  ten  years  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  in  1912 
Congress  voted  him  a  grant  of  7,680  acres 
of  lion-irrigated’  land,  on  which  to  extend 
Ins  cactus  experiments. 


Moonseed  and  Moonwort 

The  item  on  page  640,  “Honesty  or 
Moonseed”  confuses  two  different  plants. 
“Honesty”  also  known  as  “Moonwort” 
is  Lunaria  biennis  and  the  description 
and  culture  given  are  correct,  but  it  is 
a  native  of  Europe.  Menispermum 
Canadense,.  which  is  mentioned  as  being 
the  same,  is  known  as  “Moonseed”  and 
is  correctly  described  as  growing  wild 
from  Canada  to  Georgia,  but  is  a 
perennial  vine  bearing  clusters  of  purple 
berries  (or  technically  drupes)  resem¬ 
bling  small  grapes.  e.  b.  harger. 


AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1!)12 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
^eek!y  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1, 


S.tate  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  savs  that 
he  is  the  editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  embodied 
in  Section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publishers:  The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodcliff 
Lake,  N.  J. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood, 
Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Herbert  W.  Collingwood.  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or 
other  security  holders. 


.  4-  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus¬ 
tee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
nc  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  se¬ 
curities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  Editor. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th 
day  of*  April,  1926. 

H.  G.  KOHL,  (Seal) 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  No.  586. 
Certificate  filed  in  all  counties  in  New  York. 
Register  No.  8416.  My  commission  expires 
March  30,  1928, 
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Buffalo,  smoke-veiled  Queen  of  the 
Great  Bakes.  To  be  specific,  the  street 
entrance  to  the  jackknife  bridge  over  the 
canal,  its  weighted  end  swung  low, 
barring  the  path  to  the  bank  beyond 
where  one  might  end  disastrously  in  mur¬ 
ky  water.  We  who  sit  here  in  the  dusty 
sedan  en  route  from  Central  New  York, 
find  the  atmosphere  of  this  tremendous 
machinery  of  the  bridge  about  as  cheery 
as  a  gallows,  and  in  the  light  of  10  min¬ 
utes  to  seven  in  the  morning  a  little 
more  chilly  than  usual.  Ten  minutes 
must  pass  before  the  bridge  will  accom¬ 
modate  land  traffic,  and  I  find  myself 
beginning  to  shiver  gently,  from  teeth  to 
ankle.  I  am  annoyed  with  myself  for  I 
have  only  to  look  at  my  sister-in-law, 
Pearl,  to  see  that  she  is  waiting  much 
more  calmly  for  the  10  minutes  to  pass. 

My  thoughts  hurry  back  for  the  thou¬ 
sandth  time  to  the  children  that  Pearl  and 
I  have  left  in  the  care  of  that  good 
trained  nurse.  Undoubtedly  their  fathers 
and  mothers  will  be  more  interesting 
story-tellers  after  this,  but  farm  mothers 
cannot  be  emancipated  as  easily  as  get¬ 
ting  into  a  car  and  driving  off  like  that. 
We  have  planned  for  months  on  this 
getting  away  and  here  we  are.  Our  hus¬ 
bands  in  front,  being  brothers,  have  little 
to  say  to  each  other,  anyhow,  but  I’ll 
wager  their  thoughts  are  back  there  at 
the  farm,  considering  accidents  that 
might  happen. 

Forward,  among  the  machinery,  a 
whirring  grind  begins  as  the  great  weight 
of  concrete  which  was  lowered  before  us. 
ascends  30  ft.  into  the  air,  letting:  down 
a  solid  roadway  across  the  canal,  just  as 
the  ferryboat,  beyond,  leaves  for  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  Another  10  minutes 
wait,  spent  staring  at  our  British  cousin, 
Canada.  Needless  to  say,  Canada  does 
not  appear  excited;  over  our.  impending 
visit. 

The  word  ferry  gives  one  no  notion 
of  the  floating  bridge,  with  a  roof  and  a 
smokestack,  which  presently  comes  toot¬ 
ing  back  to  the  wharf.  This  is  Pearl’s 
turn  to  shivex*.  We  are  driving  onto  the 
floating  bridge,  and  Pearl  recalls  one 
yoixng  man  who  drove  his  car  right  on 
into  the  water.  I  have  too  much  faith 
in  Dinah  Sedan’s  past  behavior  when 
threading  the  beams  of  some  stripped 
South  Carolina  bridges,  also  too  much 
confidence  in  the  hand  at  the  wheel,  to 
feel  the  slightest  qualm.  Other  machines 
have  followed  us;  the  dark  water  begins 
to  churn  like  cream  when  the  dasher  is 
x-aised  and  lowered  gently  under  the  sur¬ 
face.  Fort  Erie  on  the  opposite  hill 
stands  out  more  and  more  clearly  until 
there  it  is  at  the  very  edge  of  the  boat. 
There  is  a  general  hum  as  motors  are 
started  for  the  grade. 

At  this  time  we  are  in  the  position  of 
being  on  our  way  without  knowing  where 
to  go.  Apparently  Fort  Erie  is  still  at 
breakfast,  for,  except  at  the  custom  office, 
the  business  section  has  a  deserted  look. 
Even  the  garages  return  our  inquiry  with 
blank  stare.  We  register  at  the  grimy 
little  custom  office  on  the  river  bank 
without  ever  thinking  of  asking  about  the 
road.  The  distance  is  said  to  be  about 
250  miles  to  Windsor,  which  is  opposite 
Detroit  on  the  Canadian  ^de  of  Detroit 
River.  We  ask  directions  of  a  man  driv¬ 
ing  a  Ford,  and  of  a  pedestrian.  They 
apparently  do  not  agree,  except  that  the 
usual  route  is  under  construction.  We 
can  take  our  choice  of  an  extremely 
southern  detour  by  Port  Colbourne,  or  a 
preposterously  northern  detour  on  good 
government  roads.  The  southern  toads 
are  described  “Take  ’em  as  you  find  ’em” 
but  they  skirt  Lake  Erie,  and  seem 
shorter  on  the  map,  so  we  start  off  down 
what  was  probably  the  wrong  road — a 
line  of  dry  ruts  in  a  setting  of  broken 
rail  fences  that  have  been  employed  as 
first  aid  to  fainting  motorcars.  “This  lasts 
until  an  efficient  young  man  in  another 
Ford  puts  us  on  a  better  road  for  Port 
Colbourne,  by  directing  us  to  a  village 
named  Ridgemont,  wliose  smoke  and 
steeples  we  descry  in  the  horizon  of  the 
flat  country.  Here  we  find  a  street  cor¬ 
ner  where  signs  are  displayed  indicating 
tihe  l’oads  to  all  destinations,  from  which 
we  select  ours  and  proceed  with  a  flutter 
of  thankfulness.  On  the  way  at  last. 

Tort  Colboupie  is  an  interesting  little 
town,  but  I  shall  ever  remember  it  as  the 
place  where  we  took  breakfast.  By  luck, 
we  came  into  a  cafe  run  by  Chinese, 
although  I  am  speaking  only  from  obser- 
vation  of  the  servants  who  waited  upon  us. 
Breakfast  was  served  in  a  breakfast 
room  with  high-backed  settles,  and  the 
breakfast  was  as  exquisite  as  the  l-oorn. 
We  expected  to  be  charged  a  dollar  a 
plate  and  were  surprised  to  find  the  bMl 
50  cents.  At  this  time,  8  o’clock  in  the 
morning  we  had  been  on  the  road  so  long 
that  it  seemed  like  noon,  and  Pearl 
ordered  dinner  for  four.  Did  the  China¬ 
man  smile?  No,  he  only  said  that  at  this 
hour  only  the  breakfast  menu  would  be 
served.  He  took  our  order  shouting 
“Four  ham  and  eggs”  which  af  the  time 
surprised  us  a  great  deal,  though  later 
we  connected  it  with  the  disappearance 
of  a  white-coated  chef  through  a  side 


door*.  All  the  servants  were  in  white 
linen  coat  and  trousers — and  all  for  50 
cents.  I  may  say  that  we  did  not  find 
the  equal  of  this  anywhere  on  our  route. 

On  to  Dunnville.  There  is  a  glimpse 
of  Lake  Erie,  not  the  broad  panorama 
for  which  I  had  hoped,  but  a  mere  peep 
through  the  deviation  of  the  horizon  lines. 
Dunnville  Says  “Welcome”  on  the  way  in. 
We  now  buy  a  very  good  road  map  at  a 
drugstore  and  bid  her  goodbye.  A  sign 
at  the  outskirts  says  kindly  in  quaint 
Scotch,  “Will  ye  no’  come  back?”  The 
road  is  nice  new  macadam,  but  the  gas,  a 
brand  called  Imperial,  has  jumped  from 
18  cents  to  30  cents.  It  seems  that  a 
Canadian  gallon  is  one  pint  larger  than 
the  U.  S.  standard  gallon,  which  would 
cause  a  little  higher  price  for  the  Im¬ 
perial  unit. 

Apparently  the  people  of  Canada  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  disposal  of 
traffic,  for  the  road  is  almost  deserted. 
The  houses  seem  withdrawn  from  the 
road,  more  discreet  than  our  home  ar¬ 
rangement.  I  have  time  to  remember 
that  the  good  trained  nurse  was  brought 
up  in  Dunnville  vicinity.  These  good 
people  have  not  departed  from  British 
ways,  have  not  assumed  the  individual¬ 
ity  that  one  expects  of  a  new  country. 
Though  I  love  the  English,  yes,  for  their 
very  faults,  I  expected  this  country,  with 
its  mjxture  of  English,  French,  Scotch 
and  Irish,  a  mixture  much  like  ours,  to 
have  progressive  ways  all  its  own,  no 
better,  but  let  us  say  adapted  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  clime  and  population.  Plowever, 
these  people  are  not  as  much  like  us  as 
they  are  the  British,  though  they  do  turn 
to  the  right  when  they  meet  in  the  road. 


Here  we  are  as  different  as  we  would  be 
in  England,  and  they  call  us  Yankees,  not 
knowing  what  a  joke  this  is  on  the  true 
United  States  Yankee.  Funny  word — - 
we  hear  it  oftener  on  this  side  than  we 
hear  it  in  a  lifetime  at  home. 

Where  are  the  tractors  of  Ford  origin 
that  we  expected  to  find  in  this  new 
country?  Perhaps  they  are  under  cover 
somewhere,  but  as  signs  of  drought  ap¬ 
pear  we  wonder  why  they  are  not  out 
plowing  for  Spring.  The  farm  truck,  too, 
is  absent.  Cattle,  veal  calves,  and  pigs 
are  hauled  by  horse  power  and  lumber 
wagons.  In  fact,  we  come  to  dread  the 
appearance  of  a  lumber  wagon  on  the 
road  ahead.  Unless  it  is  coming  our 
way,  we  have  to  signal  the  driver  in  no 
uncertain  manner  and  wait  for  him  to 
draw  his  horses  over  to  one  side  before 
we  can  pass.  A  great  quantity  of  to¬ 
matoes  are  on  their  way  to  canning  fac¬ 
tory,  drawn  on  huge  racks  that  take  up 
three-quarters  of  the  road.  Sometimes 
the  driver  of  the  team,  who,  no  doubt, 
was  on  his  way  before  dawn,  lies  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  and  jolts 
along  asleep,  making  a  real  problem  for 
us.  But  this  is  sectional ;  the  largest 
stretch  of  the  road  is  empty  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  Before  noon  comes 
we  have  passed  the  first  hundred  miles, 
and  the  men  exchange  positions  that  a 
fresh  hand  may  guide  the  wheel. 

I  suspect  that  Fred,  the  new  driver, 
has  long  felt  that  Dinah’s  natural  pace 
has  been  underestimated  at  30  miles  an 
hour.  Anyhow,  he  has  planned  to  make 
Detroit  by  nightfall  and  we  begin  rolling 
along  at  40  miles  an  hour,  as  a  steady 
rate  of  speed.  I  confess  that  I  never 
have  felt  much  curiosity  as  to  how  fast 
old  Dinah  could  cut  off  miles,  and  I  feel 
less  now.  But  the  road  is  smooth  and 
we  are  alone  on  it. 

Cayuga,  Gx-and  River,  Jarvis,  is  the 
thriftiest  section  we  have  seen  today. 


There  are  windmills,  large  dairy  barns 
and  silos,  but  still  no  tractors  or  trucks. 
Beyond  Simcoe  we  find  ideal  truck  gar¬ 
dening  land,  level,  stoneless  sand  loam, 
but  no  trucker’s  hand  has  touched  it  so 
far.  The  roads  are  now  of  loose,  crushed 
stone  and  there  is  a  warning  posted  at 
each  fresh  area  of  newly  laid  surface. 
We  have  never  traveled  on  a  loose  sur¬ 
face  such  as  this  before,  but  so  far  it 
does  not  seem  dangerous. 

The  dangerous  part  of  the  crushed 
stone  road  is  where  the  hills  dip  down 
into  narrow  valleys.  We  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  crashing  off  into  a  deep  gully  at 
one  of  these  valleys.  The  machine  can¬ 
not  be  held  to  the  middle  of  the  road 
because  of  the  shifting  surface  of  that 
roadbed.  I  am  rather  terrifically  fright¬ 
ened,  for  I  really  though  we  would  never 
see  the  children  again,  regardless  of  our 
well-meant  promises.  As  we  come  to  the 
next  garage  and  stop  for  gas  I  read  the 
sign  chalked  outside,  “How  Uncommon 
Is  Common  Sense !”  The  shoe  fits,  and 
I  feel  ashamed.  The  width  of  a  hand, 
such  a  little,  had  saved  us  from  swerving 
into  the  gully — at  forty  miles  an  hour. 
At  intervals  we  come  to  a  stretch  of 
natural  dirt  and  here  we  are  taught  why 
dirt  roads  are  no  longer  possible.  These 
roads  are  a  bad  dust-eating  proposition, 
though  in  smoothness  they  leave  little 
to  be  desired. 

A  lunch  at  St.  Thomas  with  all  the 
earmarks  of  warmed-over  food.  It  pays 
to  stop  in  the  noon  hour,  for  the  best  is 
none  too  good.  Here  we  find  a  friendly 
Canadian  who  offers  to  show  us  the  way 
out  of  town,  there  being  some  doubt  as 
to  which  point  we  shall  strike  for  next. 
I  hope  he  will  read  this  and  be  thanked 
for  his  careful  insti’uctions.  The  next 
gai’age  blackboard  remarks,  “A  promise 
is  a  mortgage  until  it  becomes  a  deed !” 
Another  hundred  miles  ;  again  we  change 
drivers.  mbs.  f.  h.  unger. 
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SPRING’S  WORK  is  swift  and  efficient 
when  McCormick  -  Deering  Tractors, 
Plows,  Tillage  Tools,  and  Seeding  Ma¬ 
chines  are  taken  out  on  the  fields.  The  ample 
power  of  these  tractors  and  the  quality  and 
broad  scope  of  the  attached  implements  as¬ 
sure  full  use  of  valuable  Spring  time  and  the 
maximum  saving  of  expensive  labor  charges. 
The  burdens  of  production  costs  are  kept 
down,  giving  you  that  early  advantage  to¬ 
ward  profit,  and  the  quality  of  the  work 
adds  appreciably  to  crop  yield. 

Then,  when  the  seed  is  in  the  soil,  the  ex¬ 
treme  versatility  of  the  McCormick-Deering 
Tractor  carries  on  throughout  the  year. 

These  tractors,  besides  being  always  ready 
for  field  and  belt  work,  have  the  power 
take-off  feature  for  running  the  mechanism 
of  binders,  corn  pickers,  and  other  field 
machines.  They  are  equipped  with  throttle 
governor,  adjustable  drawbar,  wide  belt  pul¬ 


ley,  platform,  fenders,  removable  lugs,  brake, 
etc.  They  have  removable  cylinders,  unit 
main  frame,  and  ball  and  roller  bearings  at 
28  points.  They  come  to  you  complete — no 
extras  to  buy.  They  have  plenty  of  power 
and  long  life.  Made  in  two  sizes,  10-20  and 
15-30  h.  p. 

Now,  with  the  full  producing  season  ahead, 
see  this  popular  tractor  at  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer’s.  Sit  in  the  seat  at  the  wheel 
to  get  the  effect  of  running  it  yourself.  The 
dealer  will  demonstrate  the  tractor  at  the 
store  or  at  your  home.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  catalog. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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Plows 

McCormick-Deering  P  Sc  O  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga— all  types  walking  plows  and  middle- 
breakers,  steel  and  chilled.  Two,  three,  and 
four-furrow  moldboard  and  disk  tractor 
plows.  Sulky  and  gang,  moldboard  and  disk 
riding  plows.  Orchard  and  vineyard  plows. 
Special  plows  for  every  purpose.  All  standard 
types  and  sizes.  , 


Tillage  Implements 

McCormick-Deering  Disk  Harrows  in  seven 
sizes,  with  or  without  tandem.  Special 
orchard  disk  and  reversible  types.  Tractor 
disk  harrows.  Spring-tooth  harrows,  eight 
sizes.  Peg-tooth  harrows,  25,  30,  or  35  teeth 
to  section.  Wood-bar  harrows.  One-horse 
cultivators  with  5,  7  and  9  shovels;  also 
7,  9,  and  14  teeth. 


Grain  Drills 


McCormick-Deering  drills  furnished  in  sizes 
5  to  24  furrow  openers;  4,  6,  7,  and  8-inch 
spacing ;  all  types  of  furrow  openers.  Press 
drills  and  press  wheel  attachments.  Also 
fertilizer  drills,  beet  drills,  alfalfa  drills,  one- 
horse  drills,  end-gate  and  broad-cast  seed¬ 
ers.  McCormick-Deering  lime  sowers. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


For  most  of  i.s  this  year  farming  will 
mean  more  of  a  struggle  and  more  care¬ 
ful  planning  than  ever.  The  season  with 
us  is  very  late.  I  do  not  remember  any 
year  at  Hope  Farm  when  we  were  so 
slow  at  getting  into  the  soil.  If  you  say 
such  a  thing,  however,  you  are  always 
confronted  by  government  figures  to  prove 
(hat  your  “old-fashioned  Winter”  is 
nothing  unusual — there  have  always  been 
such  things — so  the  experts  say.  We 
may  know  better,  but  since  we  have  no 
figures — what  can  we  do?  The  man  with 
the  figures  always  has  the  advantage. 
But  at  any  rate,  it  feels  late  to  a 
farmer  this  year,  and  no  man  is  better 
at  farming  than  liiS  feelings  permit.  We 
are  late  and  some  of  us  must  change  our 
plans  even  at  this  late  hour.  For  one 
thing,  more  farmers  than  ever  before 
have  been  keeping  some  sort  of  figures. 
We  know  what  we  have  been  doing  and, 
in  most  cases,  the  knowledge  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  stimulating.  Even  when  you  put 
on  rainbow  glasses  the  figures  of  a  year’s 
farming  are  not  as  a  rule  calculated  to 
make  a  man  run  out  and  hire  more  land 
or  plow  up  a  Ft  of  old  meadows  and 
pastures  in  order  to  have  more  work  to 
do.  I  think  at  last  most  farmers  have 
come  to  the  idea  that  a  bumper  crop 
where  anyone  grows  more  than  he  ever 
did  before,  is  the  most  unprofitable  re¬ 
sult  the  farmer  can  bring  about.  We 
make  some  money,  if  at  all,  when  there 
is  only  a  medium  crop,  so  that  no  great 
surplus  is  rushed  upon  the  public.  As 
there  is  no  way  to  regulate  such  crops 
by  law,  farmers  seem  to  be  coming  to  the 
idea  somewhat  by  instinct,  and  will 
slowly  reduce  their  crop  area — putting  in 
fewer  acres  and  giving  each  one  better 
care.  I  can  see  indications  that  this 
plan  will' be  carried  out  this  season.  That 
is  our  own  plan,  at  least. 

#  #  :’.t  $ 

Yet  it  will  be  hard  to  regulate  any 
such  plan,  for  what  suits  one  group  of 
farmers  may  be  quite  opposed  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  another  group.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  case  of  bulk  shipments  of 
apples  from  Western  New  York  and 
other  apple-growing  districts.  That  is 
just  about  the  worst  thing  that  can  hap¬ 
pen  to  our  farmers.  These  apples  are 
usually  second  or  third  grade.  They  are 
dumped  into  a  freight  car  without  any 
packages,  and  when  they  reach  the 
market,  sold  usually  at  auction  to  ped¬ 
dlers  who  hawk  them  out  from  house 
to  house  at  a  price  far  below  what  we 
can  sell  for.  Those  distant  apple  grow¬ 
ers  ought  to  realize  what  it  means  to 
us  when  we  take  a  load  of  fruit  to  Pater¬ 
son,  Newark  or  some  local  market  and 
find  the  market  and  the  price  dominated 
by  this  carload  stuff.  It  takes  all  the 
profit  out  of  us  and  ruins  our  market 
for  days,  while  these  bulk  apples  do  not 
bring  enough  to  return  any  profit  to  the 
growers.  On  the  other  hand,  these  dis¬ 
tant  orchard  men  seem  to  be  satisfied  if 
they  can  get  for  this  stuff  enough  to 
pay  a  good  share  of  their  expenses — leav¬ 
ing  the  first-class  fruit  to  be  boxed  and 
sent  to  market.  Then  I  find  another 
class  of  people — the  buyers,  who!  say 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  six  to  nine 
cents  a  pound  for  fruit.  They  want  the 
cheaper  grades  for  pie  and  sauce,  but 
cannot  find  them.  Some  Western  New 
York  growers  are  bitter  because  no  effort 
is  made  to  sell  this  cheap  stuff.  I  know 
it  hurts  our  trade  beyond  belief.  What 
ought  to  be  done  is  to  use  the  lower 
grades  for  making  pasteurized  apple 
Juice,  and  all  work  to  have  that  and  grape 
juice  substituted  for  the  “pop”  -and  soft 
drinks  so  commonly  used.  If  that  could  be 
done  we  could  keep  this  cheap  stuff  off 
the  market  and  still  get  a  fair  price  for 
it.  I  speak  of  this  to  show  the  difficulty 
of  getting  groups  of  farmers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  agree  on  a  def¬ 
inite  farm  policy. 

*  #  *  s<  *  * 

Our  own  problem  this  year  is  made  a 
little  more  simple  by  our  rye  seeding. 
Last  Fall  our  apple  crop  was  light,  and 
we  had  time  for  grain  seeding.  So  we 
plowed  a  good  share  of  the  farm  outside 
the  orchards  and  seeded  rye.  It  comes 
out  from  under  the  snow  green-  and  smil¬ 
ing.  I  have  actually  been  advised  by 
several  people  to  plow  12  or  15  acres  of 
this  rye  under  and  make  a  great  plunge 
on  potatoes!  These  folks  say  potatoes 
are  now  high  in  price,  and  that  most 
growers  know  that  low  figures  usually 
follow  high  ones.  Therefore,  many  farm¬ 
ers  will  refuse  to  plant  heavily  and  there 
will  be  another  short  crop.  There  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  mutual  understanding 
among  farmers  to  go  light  on  potatoes 
this  year.  Therefore,  those  who  plunge 
will  get  the  advantage.  This,  I  think,  is 
the  poorest  sort  of  reasoning.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  reports  indicate  a  little  heavier 
acreage  than  last  year.  With,  a  fair 
growing  season  that  means  a  big  crop. 
Then  I  think  that  in  a  way  we  are  all 
under  a  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  work 
together  and  keep  the  crop  within  nor¬ 
mal  limits.  When  I  lived  in  the  South 
there  was  an  over-production  of  cotton, 
and  farmers  held  a  big  meeting  at  the 
court  house  to  plan  for  a  reduction  of 
crop.  They  finally  all  “resolved”  to  cut 
down  their  acreage  by  one-third.  Yet, 
as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  over,  a  fair 
share  of  those  farmers  proceeded  to  ar¬ 


range  for  “another  mule  and  another  nig¬ 
ger,”  so  as  to  increase  their  own  crop. 
As  the  rest  were  all  going  to  cut  down — 
here  was  the  chance  for  them  to  increase. 
When  I  was  a  boy  a  half  lunatic  who 
called  himself  “professor”  came  through 
our  town  with  a  scheme  for  reaching  the 
inhabitants  of  the  planet  Mars.  At  ex¬ 
actly  12  o’clock  on  a  certain  day  every¬ 
body  m  the  world  was  to  shout  as  loud 
as  lie  could : 

“ What  hath  God  wrought!” 

The  idea  was  that  it  would  make  such 
a  volume  of  sound  that  the  people  on 
Mars  would  hear  it.  The  experiment 
was  harmless,  at  least,  but  when  the 
time  came  each  one  was  so  anxious  to 
hear  the  thunderous  noise  that  no  one 
ever  made  a  sound.  Each  was  looking 
to  the  other  to  do  the  shouting  and  thus 
no  one  spoke !  The  men  from  Mars  have 
not  reported  their  disappointment !  There 
are  too  many  co-operative  schemes  which 
flare  out  like  that.  A  ferment  among  the 
individual  atoms  always  breaks  them  up. 

A  ;•»  A  A  A  • 

We  expect  to  plant  our  regular  rota¬ 
tion  of  potatoes,  something  over 
acres.  Last  year  it  was  in  Alsike  clover. 
The  sod  was  plowed  in  September  and 
seeded  in  rye.  It  is  now  a  good  stand. 
If  the  weather  permits  this  rye  will  be 
plowed  under  when  about  two  feet  high 
and  the  soil  packed  with  a  roller  or 
heavy  harrow.  It  will  then  be  chopped  up 
with  a  cutaway  and  smoothed  with  the 
Acme  so  as  to  make  a  fine  surface  and 
not  tear  up  too  much  of  the  rye.  The 
field  will  then  be  marked  off  into  hills  30 
inches  apart  each  way,  and  seed  pieces 
dropped  by  hand  and  lightly  covered. 
A  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  will  be 

used  either  on  top  of  the  hills  or  put  in 

with  the  fertilizer  distributer  of  a  po¬ 
tato  planter.  In  case  this  planter  is 
used  the  covering  disks  will  be  taken  off 
and  the  plow  on  the  planter  used  to 

open  the  furrow.  The  hill  planting  gives 
us  a  chance  to  work  the  field  both  ways 
and  leaves  it  in  better  shape  for  rye 

seeding  after  the  potato  vines  cover  the 
field.  We  think  we  get  larger  potatoes 
and  about  as  large  a  crop  from  this  hill 
planting.  Our  short  rotation  in  three  of 
Ike  lower  fields  is  corn  with  rye  seeded 
in  the  crop,  rye  and  clover,  potatoes  with 
heavy  fertilizing  on  the  potatoes.  Or  we 
can  cut  out  the  rye  and  grow  Alsike  be¬ 
tween  the  corn  and  potatoes. 

On  the  rest  of  the  rye  we  are  seeding 
a  mixture  of  Alsike  clover  and  Timothy. 
This  is  not  the  best  combination,  for  the 
Alsike  ripens  too  early  for  the  Timothy 
to  make  its  best  growth,  but  while  the 
hay  crop  is  not  large  the  quality  is  very 
fine,  and  there  is  a  good  second  growth 
of  Alsike.  Some  of  this  rye  will  be  cut 
vei’y  early  for  hay — the  rest  will  mature 
for  seed.  Of  course,  most  of  rye  hay  is 
very  poor ;  hard  stuff  unless  it  is  cut 
very  early.  It  is  the  poorest  of  all  grain 
hay.  One  large  field  of  rye  will  be 
plowed  under  for  corn,  and  we  have  an¬ 
other  good-sized  field  where  the  seeding 
has  run  out.  This  will  also  go  into  corn. 
We  use  what  we  call  the  Hope  Farm 
flint  variety.  This  is  an  improved  and 
selected  strain  of  Canada  flint,  with  large 
ears  and  stalk  and  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  two  good  ears  to  a  stalk.  There 
was  a  time  when  corn-growing  was  not 
profitable  in  our  part  of  the  country.  We 
used  to  grow  sweet  coni,  sell  the  ears 
and  buy  our  grain.  Now  the  entire  world 
seems  to  be  competing  for  the  sweet  corn 
market,  and  the  price  of  feeding  corn 
is  likely  to  remain  high.  So  I  think  it 
will  pay  to  grow  fair-sized  crops  if  we 
can  find  a  variety  suited  to  our  location. 

The  strawberries  have  come  through 
their  long  Winter’s  doze  in  fair  shape. 
We  have  abundant  supplies  of  Howard, 
Big  Joe,  Chesapeake  and  Progressive 
plants,  with  a  fair  supply  of  Marshall. 
I  would  like  to  sell  most  of  them  as 
plants  this  year  if  that  were  possible, 
for  the  problem  of  picking  the  fruit  is 
always  a  hard  one.  We  expect  to  plant 
almost  the  usual  acreage  this  year.  We 
are  more  and  more  pleased  with  Howard 
each  year.  It  is  well  adapted  to  our 
soil  and  conditions.  There  ought  to  be 
a  good  apple  crop  this  year  if  “signs” 
mean  anything.  The  buds  have  been 
held  back  and  are  not  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  late  frosts.  The  bloom 
will  be  late.  The  heavy  snows  seem  to 
have  left  the  soil  well  supplied  with 
water.  Last  year  there  was  a  small  crop 
and  this  is  our  natural  bearing  year.  I 
am  giving  each  bearing  tree  4  to  5  lbs. 
of  strong  sulphate  of  ammonia,  scattered 
on  the  ground  out  about  as  far  as  the 
branches  hang.  The  average  man  will 
want  to  put  this  strong  stuff  up  close 
to  the  trunk.  Do  not  let  him  do  it — 
keep  it  out  where  the  feeding  roots  run. 
Last  year  these  trees  showed  a  dim  yel¬ 
lowish  color — a  sure  sign  that  they  need 
nitrogen.  Now  they  will  surely  get  it. 
Most  of  these  trees  had  a  good  rest  last 
year.  Now  they  ought  to  be  ready,  and 
this  sulphate  of  ammonia  ought  to  act 
like  the  crack  of  a  whip  to  urge  them 
on.  So,  in  spite  of  the  hard  Winter  and 
the  late  season  we  are  ready  for  the 
battle,  and  at  least  have  our  plans  in 
good  shape.  Now  give  us  good  weather. 

H.  W.  C. 


“On  15  acres  of  corn,  I 
lost  but  3  or  4  hills”- 

writes  A.  B.  Wilmot,  of  E.  Thetford,  Vt.  And  it  cost  Mr  Wilmot 
only  about  $3.00  to  save  from  1-4  to  1-3  of  his  entire  crop.  Previously, 
the  crows  and  other  pests  had  fairly  picnicked  on  his  corn-lields.  Hill 
after  hill  was  entirely  pulled  up.  Hill  after  hill  he  had  to  replant  every 
season.  This  cost  him  not  only  money  but  it  cost  him  a  lot  of  his  valuable 
time  right  at  planting  time.  Then  someone  told  him  of  a  way  to  coat  his 
seed  corn  in  a  mixture  that  no  crows  or  any  other  pests  would  touch,  after 
they  once  had  a  taste  of  it.  This  corn-saver  was 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Mr.  Wilmot  sent  for  some.  He  mixed  it  with  his  seed  corn.  He  did  not  have 
to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  but  planted  it  at  once.  And  it  did  not_  clog  the  planter. 
It  did  not  injure  the  seed  corn.  It  was  not  poisonous,  so  it  would  not  km 
oirds  or  animals.  But  it  did  keep  every  crow,  mole,  squirrel  and  other  pest  off 
of  his  corn-field,  after  they  got  the  first  whiff  of  it.  Now  there  are  no  more 
scare-crows  in  Mr.  Wilmot’s  field.  There’s  no  more  worry  over  not  getting 
a  full  crop,  so  far  as  pests  are  concerned.  And  Mr.  Wilmot  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  who  have  written  us  that  they  would  never  plant  a  hill  of  corn  again 
without  coating  their  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  Money  Back 
guarantee.  Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  size,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn  t  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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Good-bye  WOOD  CHUCKS! 

IET’S  all  go  after  the  woodchucks  at  the  same  time. 

j  That’s  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  for  good. 

A  tablespoonful  of  Cyanogas  A-Dust  in  each  burrow 
will  do  it.  They  don’t  have  to  eat  it  or  even  touch  it. 

It  gives  off  a  poison  gas  that  destroys  them. 


Kill  them  with 


PEG.  u.s.pat.  off. 

''It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them” 

Just  as  effective  against  ground  hogs,  prairie  dogs,  ground  squir¬ 
rels,  rats,  moles  and  ants.  Simple,  cheap  and  sure. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas  A-Dust  or  send  us  $2.50  for  a 
5-lb.  tin,  express  collect. 

W rite  for  Leaflet  182 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

511  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FURS 


MUSKRATS  Wanted 

25,000  AT  ONCE 
HIGHEST  N.  Y.  PRICES  PAID 

Free  Price  List. 


FUERST  &  STEINLAUF,  156We*t  26th  St.,  New  York.  N  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  DAIRY  FARM: 

175  acres  ;  State  Road  ;  bus  line  ;  near  good  town  ;  12- 
rooni  house;  basement  barn  ;  stanchions  for  50  cows; 
electric  ;  SO  acres  rich  loamy  soil  in  one  field  without  a 
stone.  Stocked  with  30  cows,  i  horses,  farming  imple¬ 
ments  and  crops.  Price:  520,000.  Possession  at  once. 
II.  A.  TILLSOJi  Walden,  N.  Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Would  not  Operate  my  Tractor 
Without  a  PICKERING  governor 


Hundreds  of  letters  to  us  from  power  farmers  end  up  by  saying 
this  about  the  Pickering  Governor. 

For  they  find  that  the  Pickering  makes  their  tractor  deliver 
steady,  even  power  and  uniform  speed  under  all  operating  condi¬ 
tions,  while  repair  bills  are  fewer  and  the  saving  in  fuel  in  60  days 
more  than  pays  the  Governor’s  cost. 

These  are  Pickering  results — distinctly  Pickering— because  only 
the  exclusive  Pickering  design — no  joints  or  links — can  make  them 
possible.  It  is  this  construction  that  makes  the  Pickering  the  most 
responsive  Governor  manufactured. 

The  PICKERING  Governor  Co.,  Portland,  Conn. 


The  built-in  Speed  Changer 
— l  ound  only  on  the  Picker¬ 
ing  allows  a  wide  range  of 
speed  adjustment  without 
shutting  off  the  motor. 

Mail  coupon  for  FREE 
pamphlet,  “A  Better  Day’s 
Work  with  Pickering  Gov¬ 
ernors.” 


I  Send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  No.  03A. 
I  Name . 

I 


Address  . 


Name  and  Size  of  Tractor. 


7bt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Massey- 
Harris 

Corn  Binder 


is  the  only  Corn  Binder  handling  the  stalks 
in  an  inclined  position  on  which  the  knot- 
ter  and  needle  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
without  stopping  the  machine  or  leaving 
the  seat.  Built  low — no  danger  of  tipping 
over.  Free  from  neckweight  or  side-draft. 
Largest  drivewheel  used  on  any  corn  bind¬ 
er  makes  draft  light. 

Gets  All  the  Corn 

The  corn  is  handled  gently  by  special  fingers  instead 
of  by  packers.  The  Binder  picks  up  and  binds  all  the 
corn  without  breaking  off  the  ears.  Folding  or 
power  bundle  carriers  are  supplied  if  wanted. 

However  long  you  may  use  the  Corn  Binder  you  can 
always  get  repair  parts.  This  holds  good  also  for  every 
Massey-Harris  Machine. 

Write  for  our  large  Catalog  and 
name  of  Massey-Harris  dealer. 


This  is  a  favorite  with  farmers,  poultry- 
men,  dairymen  and  in  large  gardens,  etc. 
Unexcelled  for  whitewash,  cold  water 
paints,  kalsomine,  etc.  Perfect  agitation. 

Heavy  12-gal.  gal¬ 
vanized  or  brass 
tank.  Graphite 
packing  in  pump. 
No  leather  cups. 
Brass  ball  valves 
and  pump  cylin- 
d  e  r  ;  reinforced 
tank  bottom.  8  ft. 
high  pressure  % 
in.  hose  ;  lever 
shut  off;  screen 
nozzle.  2  in.  face 
metal  wheel ;  steel 
handles. 

This  is  only  one 
of  the  many  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  and 
styles. 

A  Sprayer  for  Every  Purpose — 
Write  for  Catalog 


The  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

!j  892  Maple  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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'Spraying 
Economy 

When  you  buy  a  Hand  Spray¬ 
er,  Atomizer  or  Duster,  insist 
on  the  “Acme.”  For  years  it 
has  proven  its  right  to  the 
growers’  confidence. 

Quality  Guaranteed 

Designed'right ;  built  right,  work 
right — always.  Every  practical 

style.  Good  dealers  everywhere  sell  and 
recommend  them.  It  will  pay  to  specify 
Acme.  Every  tool  tested 
and  guaranteed  Write 
for  catalog  to  Dept.  17 

POTATO 

IMPLEMENT  CO. 
Traverse  City,  Mich 


Power  Cultivator 

Powerful- Sturdy 

Does  work  of  4 
men  or  1  horse 

Heavy  cultivating  or  light 
—fast  or  slow.  4  H.  P.,  4-cycle 
aircooled.  Differential  wheels, 
dust  proof.  Operation  easy 
and  simple.  Kelt  pulley 
work  year  ’round. 

Write  us. 

PIONEER  MFG.  CO, 

525 -62nd  St,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 

[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Qualifications  for  School 
Vote 

1.  Have  both  a  property  holder  (and 
taxpayer)  and  his  wife,  having  no  chil¬ 
dren,  a  right  to  vote  at  school  meeting? 
2.  Have  both  a  man  and  wife  the  right 
to  vote  when  husband  has  been  natural¬ 
ized  two  or  three  years,  and  wife  has 
not  been  naturalized?  -3.  A  widower 
rents  his  farm  to  his  son,  with  whom  he 
lives.  Son  pays  taxes  and  rent  and  has 
children  of  school  age.  Have  father,  son, 
and  son’s  wife  all  three  the  right  to 
vote?  4.  Does  acting  as  chairman  at 
annual  meeting  disqualify  an  otherwise 
legal  voter?  G.  w.  P. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y, 

1.  The  wife  is  not  entitled  to  vote  un¬ 
less  she  is  a  party  to  the  ownership, 
lease  or  rental  of  real  property  in  the 
district  or  owns  personal  property  as¬ 
sessed  for  an  amount  in  excess  of  .$50. 

2.  No  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  qualified  to  vote  at  any 
school  meeting. 

3.  All  are  qualified  voters  provided 
they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
21  years  of  age  and  .  residents  of  the 
school  district  for  a  period  of  at  least 
30  days  next  preceding  the  school  meet¬ 
ing.  In  order  that  the  wife  may  vote 
at  least  one  child  must  have  attended 
school  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks 
during  the  preceding  school  year,  unless 
she  is  a  party  to  the  lease. 

4.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting  may 
vote  only  in  case  of  a  tie  vote. 


Payment  of  Tuition 

There  are  two  families  that  are  going 
to  send  their  small  children  to  the  village 
school  in  another  town.  Our  district 
school  teaches  the  seventh  grade :  they 
are  all  under  that.  Can  they  make  the 
district  pay  tuition  for  those  little  ones? 
We  do  not  think  so,  that  is,  the  others 
outside  those  two  families..-.  Would  you 
please  answer  this  question? 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  s.  w. 

Your  district  will  not  be  liable  to  pay 
tuition  to  the  village  district  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  such  grades  as  are  being  taught 
in  your  local  school.  Any  charge  under 
such  circumstances  must  be  settled  by  the 
parents. 


Trustee  Not  a  Taxpayer; 
Road  Taxes 

1.  Is  it  legal  for  a  man  to  hold  office 
as  trustee  when  not  a  taxpayer  at  all? 
He  has  a  child  of  school  age.  2.  There 
are  a  number  of  cars  on  the  road 
that  do  not  pay  road  tax  at  all.  only 
license,  same  as  a  farmer  pays.  Why  not 
tax  light  cars  $5  per  year,  heavier  cars 
$10?  It  would  help  oiit  in  most  every 
district.  If  a  man  can  afford  to  keep  a 
car  let  him  pay  road  tax,  the  same  as 
anyone  who  pays  taxes.  ix.  J.  W. 

New  York. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  taxpayer 
in  order  to  hold  office  in  your  school  dis¬ 
trict,  provided  you  are  a  parent  of  a 
child  of  school  age  who  shall  have  at¬ 
tended  school  for  a  period  of  at  least 
eight  weeks  during  the  preceding  year. 

2.  In  proportion  to  income  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  farm  people  are  bear¬ 
ing  a  heavier  tax  burden  than  any  other 
class.  A  great  deal  must  be  done  before 
this  situation  can  be  remedied.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  our  high  taxes  is  that  the 
“spenders”  are  well  organized  while  the 
more  conservative  and  practical  element 
of  our  people  are  not  taking  the  time  to 
investigate.  The  bonded  indebtedness  in 
all  classes  of  our  taxation  units,  except 
the  Federal  government,  is  climbing 
frightfully ;  $300,000,000  voted  in  one 
lump  sum  for  elimination  of  grade  cross¬ 
ings  is  a  case  at  point  showing  the  ex¬ 
travagant  tendencies  of  our  own  State. 
Now  it  is  figured  that  3300.000.000  is 
less  than  half  enough.  Of  course,  dan¬ 
gerous  grade  crossings  should  be  elim¬ 
inated  as  fast  as  possible  and  practicable. 
But  when  we  consider  that  a  very  small 
fraction  of  automobile  fatalities  occur  at 
grade  crossings  it  becomes  apparent  at 
once  that  the  seriousness  of  this  question 
has  been  grossly  over-emphasized.  It  is 
far  more  important  to  rid  the  roads  of 
drunken  and  careless  drivers  than  it  is 
to  vote  millions  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
stalling  foolproof  bumpers  on  each  tele¬ 
phone  pole.  And  as  a  practical  aid 
toward  reducing  our  road  tax  why  not 
sentence  every  bootlegger  to  a  long  term 
of  hard  labor  to  help  build  our  roads? 

D.  B.  D. 


COLT 

LIGHT 

IS 

SUNLIGHT 


SAFEST 
AND  BEST 
BY  TEST 


Daylight  after  Dark 


Perhaps  you've  visited  a 
friend  who  owns  a  Colt 
Light  Plant.  If  you  have, 
you  know  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  convenience  it  is.  Per¬ 
haps  you’ve  wanted  a  Colt 
Plant  in  your  own  home — 
but  have  never  bought  one 
because  you  didn't  think  you 
could  afford  it. 

The  truth  is  that  Colt 
Light  actually  pays  for  it¬ 
self!  For  if  you  own  a 
Colt  Plant,  you  can  spend 
every  hour  of  daylight  in  the 
field.  You  don’t  have  to 
quit  work  before  dark  to 
milk  and  feed  up.  You  know 
that  with  your  Colt  barn 
light,  you  can  do  all  your 
odd  jobs  as  easily  after  dark 
as  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
You  know  that  Colt  Light 
pays  for  itself  because  of  the 
extra  hours  you  can  spend 
with  your  crops. 

And  think  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  your  whole  family  will 
have — with  Colt  Light  in 
the  home!  Your  wife  can 
iron  with  the  Colt  Iron  and 
stay  cool  even  in  midsum¬ 
mer.  She  has  no  dirty  oil 


The  sale  of  Colt  Light  offers 
a  great  opportunity  for  the 
ambitious  farm-trained  man. 
Write  our  nearest  office  for 
full  particulars. 


lamps  to  bother  with.  She 
can  always  get  a  quick  meal 
with  the  Colt  Hot  Plate. 
Your  children  will  enjoy 
studying,  and  you  will  en¬ 
joy  reading  at  night — for 
Colt  Light  does  not  strain 
the  eyes.  Your  wife  and 
daughters  can  easily  see  to 
sew. 

Scientific  tests  prove  that 
Colt  Light  is  practically  sun¬ 
light.  It  is  made  by  Union 
Carbide  Gas.  On  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  two  or  three  fill¬ 
ings  of  Union  Carbide  a  year 
give  plenty  of  Colt  Light,  at 
a  cost  of  a  few  dollars. 

Colt  Light  Plants  are 
priced  very  moderately  — 
and  payments  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  long  period 
if  you  own  your  farm. 

Get  in  touch  with  our 
nearest  branch  office  today! 
Write  for  free  booklet, 
“Safest  and  Best  by  Test." 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York  -  -  -  30  E.  42nd  St. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  -  31  Exchange  St. 

Chicago,  III.  -  1001  Monadnock  Block 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  6th  8C  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8th  8C  Brannan  Sts. 


LIGHT 


You  need 

SPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High-pressure  Machines 


form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 
A  sprayer  for  every  need — 
high-pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

42  Years  at  sprayer  building 


Why  Crows? 

MICE,  WEEVILS,  ^ 
WIREW0RMS,  etc.  • 

Plant  with 

CORBIN 


Special 

Price 

$1.50 

per 

2-lb. 

can 

Wo  I’ny 
Pontage 


Treat  your  seed  with  COKBIN  and  pro¬ 
tect  it  against  Crows,  other  birds,  Mice, 
Wireworm8,  Weevils,  etc.  COKBIN 
protects  seed  a  ainst  rotting  in  damp 
soil.  Easily  applied.  Treated  seed  can 
be  used  in  a  planter.  Costs  about  10c  per 
acre  of  corn.  If  it  fails  to  do  what  we 
claim  return  empty  can  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  vour  money.  One  2-lb.  can  holds 
enough  to  treat  about  SOO  lbs.  of  seed. 

American  Corbin  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


BOLENS 


Garden  Tractor 


At- 


Does  seeding,  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  All  it  needs  isa  guiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work, 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
are  instantly  Interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indispensable  fea¬ 
tures,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  It  with  delight.  Write 
Gilson  Mfs.  Co.,  503  Park  St.  Port  Washington  Wl* 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  PowerCultivator  for  4 
Gardeners  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Are.,  S.  £.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertise,,,  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notiee  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  last  New  Jersey  Legislature  passed  a  bill 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken : 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  removing,  cutting,  break¬ 
ing,  injuring  or  destroying  any  tree,  shrub,  flower,  vine 
or  moss,  or  attempting  to  do  so,  without  the  personal 
direction  or  written  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  .$10 
nor  more  than  $100,  in  an  action  in  debt. 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  taking  any  tree,  holly, 
laurel,  Rhododendrons,  winterberry  or  ground  pine, 
without  personal  supervision  or  written  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  property,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100,  in  an  action  in 
debt. 

Action  must  be  taken  within  three  months  of  the 
time  the  offense  was  committed.  If  this  law  can 
be  promptly  and  efficiently  enforced  it  will  securely 
ring  many  of  these  auto  hogs.  We  have  had  them 
come  and  break  oft'  great  branches  of  apple,  cherry 
or  peach  and  partly  fill  the  car  with  fruit  blooms 
and  flowers.  Here  is  the  chance  to  stop  them — in 
New  Jersey  at  least.  Copies  of  this  law  printed  in 
large  type  should  be  posted  on  every  farm,  and  farm¬ 
ers  should  make  it  their  business  to  see  that  the 
law  is  enforced.  Organize  for  that  at  once.  If  we 
catch  the  first  offenders  the  news  will  spread. 

'h 

I  believe  I  am  as  near  satisfied  as  a  living  person  can 
be;  those  who  are  fully  satisfied  are  dead  either  in 
reality  or  practically  so.  In  my  cellar  is  a  barrel  of 
salt  pork,  eight  smoked  hams  and  shoulders,  one-half 
barrel  of  corned  beef,  four  dozen  quarts  of  beef  canned, 
apples,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables;  I  have  milk 
and  eggs  galore;  am  immune  from  coal  strikes,  and 
enjoying  good  health,  at  the  age  of  66.  B.  B. 

Vermont. 

THAT  seems  like  living  back  in  1S70  or  in  near¬ 
by  years  on  the  New  England  farm.  We  should 
add  a  quintal  of  salt  cod,  a  bushel  of  beans,  several 
bushels  of  yellow  turnips  and  a  barrel  of  rye  meal 
and  flint  corn  to  be  ground  as  needed.  What  more 
was  needed  for  domestic  happiness  in  those  days? 
There  were  no  movies,  no  candy  or  ice  cream  stores 
nearby,  no  automobile,  no  radio  or  telephone.  Were 
people  with  such  a  limited  outlook  as  all  this  meant 
happy?  They  were;  probably  happier  than  most 
farm  families  are  today.  There  was  far  more  solid 
reading  and  thought,  more  neighborly  charity,  more 
enduring  character,  and  far  more  interest  in  public 
affairs.  Will  such  times  ever  come  back?  No,  only 
in  the  memory  of  old-timers.  The  trouble  is  that 
youth  and  modern  efficiency  are  trying  to  pull  these 
old  traditions  out  by  the  roots,  instead  of  following 
the  far  more  sensible  plan  of  leaving  the  roots  in  the 
soil  and  grafting  new  ideas  on  the  top  of  the  plant. 

"p 

Old  potatoes  are  selling  at  $12  Avholesale  for  a  bag 
of  180  lbs.  Bermuda  new  potatoes  sold  as  high  as  $22 
a  barrel  of  about  160  lbs. 

OF  course  this  puts  potatoes  as  a  food  out  of 
the  reach  of  ordinary  buyers,  and  few  actual 
producers  get  these  prices.  It  is  like  butter  at  $1.50 
a  pound  or  bread  at  50  cents  a  loaf.  Most  people 
cannot  pay  such  prices  and  will  hunt  for  substi¬ 
tutes.  The  common  potato  substitutes  are  rice,  mac¬ 
aroni  and  cornmeal,  and  in  the  large  cities  they  are 
being  used  in  great  quantities.  They  are  so  easy  to 
prepare  and  so  tasty  when  well  cooked  that  people 
come  to  prefer  them  to  potatoes,  and  thus  form  the 
habit  of  going  without  that  vegetable.  Thus  even 
when  potato  prices  fall  as  the  result  of  a  large 
supply  these  people  do  not  buy  them  as  they  for¬ 
merly  did.  It  is  often  hard  for  country  people  to 
realize  how  changes  in  diet  and  substitution  of  one 
food  for  another  are  changing  the  markets.  The 
truth  is  that  an  abnormal  price  for  potatoes  gives 
a  temporary  advantage  to  growers  but,  in  the  end, 
reduces  the  demand  to  a  considerable  extent.  All 
this  gives  an  additional  reason  for  not  planting 
heavily  to  potatoes  this  year. 


In  case  a  teacher  has  trouble  with  a  large  and  vulgar 
boy,  what  is  the  limit  of  punishment  that  she  can  ad¬ 
minister?  What  can  the  trustee  do?  Is  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  against  the  law  in  rural  schools?  Would  I 
be  liable  for  damages  if  I  gave  him  a  good  spanking? 

New  York.  mrs.  r.  l. 

HE  penal  law,  Sec.  246,  subdivision  4,  provides 
that  corporal  punishment  is  lawful  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cases: 

When  committed  by  a  parent  or  the  authorized 
agent  of  a  parent  or  by  any  guardian,  master  or  teach¬ 
er,  in  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  authority  to  restrain  or 
correct  his  child,  ward,  apprentice  or  scholar,  and 
the  force  or  violence  used  is  reasonable  in  manner  and 
moderate  in  degree. 

If  we  caught  this  vulgar  boy  right  in  the  act  of 
his  mischief  we  should  spank  him  with  a  piece  of 
rubber  hose  or  almost  anything  that  came  handy. 
It  would  do  him  good  and  probably  help  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  In  the  old  days  such  a  question  would 
have  caused  wonder.  You  remember  old  man  Means 
in  “The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  “No  lickin',  no  lam¬ 
in'  '’  was  his  slogan.  Many  of  us,  half  a  century 
ago,  had  to  use  the  club  more  than  we  did  the  dic¬ 
tionary.  In  those  softer  days  the  teacher  is  shorn 
of  most  of  his  police  powers. 

S  for  that  matter  of  compensation  insurance,  it 
is  not  mandatory  for  farmers  to  insure  their 
hired  men  in  Massachusetts.  The  following  letter 
settles  that : 

There  is  no  obligation  upon  any  employer  to  carry 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  act  is  entirely  elective. 

If,  however,  an  employer  does  not  insure  his  em¬ 
ployees,  then  in  a  suit  at  law,  he  is  not  allowed  to  set 
forth  the  normal  defenses  that  an  employee  was  negli¬ 
gent,  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
a  fellow  employee  or  that  the  employee  had  assumed 
the  risk  of  the  injury. 

In  the  case  of  farm  laborers  or  domestic  servants, 
there  is  no  provision  under  the  act  whereby  they  are 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  act.  If  a  farmer 
wishes  to  insure  his  employees  he  may  do  so,  but  if  he 
does  not,  then  the  defenses  indicated  above  are  not  de¬ 
nied  him.  ROBERT  E.  GRANFIELD. 

vt- 
'P 

HE  past  year  or  two  has  seen  a  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  chestnut  and  a  very  much  happier 
interest  than  that  of  a  dozen  years  ago  when  the 
chestnut  blight  disease  was  sweeping  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  slaughtering  trees  wholesale.  Now  the  im¬ 
pression  seems  to  be  that  the  chestnut  is  coming 
back,  either  because  it  is  developing  resistance 
against  the  disease  or  because  the  disease  is  not  as 
active  as  it  formerly  was.  In  1924  an  area  of  land 
was  laid  off  and  the  new  growth  measured.  It  was 
found  that  IS  times  as  much  growth  was  produced 
that  season  as  was  killed.  In  1925,  a  dry  season, 
the  new  growth  was  only  three  times  that  killed, 
but  any  gain  at  all  is  significant.  Trees  in  wood- 
lots  that  were  overlooked  are  producing  seed,  and 
sprouts  from  old  trees  are  doing  likewise.  The 
procedure  now  is  to  leave  the  trees  alone.  There  is 
nothing  to  gain  by  trying  to  check  the  disease 
through  cutting  out  the  dead  trees.  Who  knows 
but  that  if  the  chestnut  can  be  kept  alive  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  seed  by  which  to  perpetuate  itself 
that  it  may  yet  return  to  its  former  position  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  trees  of  eastern  America? 

* 

WESTERN  reader  wants  us  to  tell  him  why 
the  eastern  farmers  do  not  rush  to  support 
the  western  plan  of  providing  for  the  surplus  crop 
by  keeping  it  off  the  market  through  a  buying 
agency.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  our  west¬ 
ern  friends  realize  how  far  eastern  farming  has 
moved  away  from  the  western  idea.  Many  eastern 
farmers  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  grow  fruits, 
vegetables  and  poultry,  rather  than  plain  bread  and 
meat.  We  think  many  of  them  would  be  better  off 
if  they  went  back,  in  part  at  least,  to  old-fashioned 
farming,  but  the  popular  plan  now  is  to  buy  most  of 
their  flour,  feed  and  meat  and  grow  the  things 
which  are  in  demand  in  the  local  market.  That  is 
a  condition  which  the  western  farmer  does  not  seem 
to  understand.  If  the  government  should  step  in 
and  either  directly  or  indirectly  buy  up  the  surplus 
of  any  farm  product  so  as  to  maintain  a  high  price 
the  eastern  farmer  cannot  see  how  he  would  receive 
any  benefit.  Prices  to  him  for  western  farm  produce 
would  remain  high.  He  could  obtain  no  benefit  from 
any  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  for 
no  matter  how  large  the  western  crop  of  wheat  or 
corn  might  be  the  surplus  would  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  government,  so  that  whether  the  crop  was  large 
or  small  the  price  would  be  standard.  And  the 
eastern  farmer,  judging  human  nature  by  what  he 
sees  all  about  him,  thinks  that  when  the  western 
farmer  finds  that  he  is  guaranteed  standard  prices 
he  will  “plunge”  and  produce  such  bumper  crops 
that  the  cost  of  buying  up  and  disposing  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  will  run  far  into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  The 


eastern  farmer  knows  that  he  must  pay  his  share 
of  the  taxes  needed  to  meet  these  great  sums  of 
money.  What  compensating  advantage  does  he  re¬ 
ceive?  Our  western  friends  do  not  seem  to  have 
considered  these  things.  Yret  they  represent  ihe 
feeling  of  most  eastern  farmers  on  the  subject,  for 
the  plan  of  taking  care  of  the  surplus  could  hardly 
he  applied  to  most  of  the  things  which  eastern  farm¬ 
ers  produce. 

THERE  is  danger  at  Washington  that  the  Cole  bill, 
No.  39.  may  pass  and  become  a  law.  This  bill 
would  make  it  legal  to  use  “corn  sugar”  iu  food 
products  without  plainly  stating  the  fact  that  it 
was  used.  This  corn  sugar  is  a  chemical  product 
made  from  starch.  It.  is  only  half  as  sweet  as  cane 
or  beet  sugar  or  honey,  and  its  use  without  proper 
labelling  would  be  an  adulteration — worse  even  than 
the  use  of  cotton  oil  or  beef  fat  in  making  oleo.  It 
is  claimed  that  increased  use  of  this  corn  sugar 
would  provide  a  great  demand  for  corn  and  thus 
help  western  farmers.  The  same  claim  was  original¬ 
ly  made  for  oleo — it  was  to  increase  sales  of  cot¬ 
ton  oil  and  lard.  It  was  pointed  out  that  these  fats 
and  oil  could  be  sold  at  any  time  so  long  as  it  was 
plainly  stated  on  the  package — just  what  they  were. 
It  then  came  out  that  the  manufacturers  did  not 
want  to  sell  them  for  irhat  then  were — they  wanted 
to  sell  them  disguised  as  butter.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  this  corn  sugar.  The  design  is  to  sell  it 
so  that  people  will  think  they  are  Rating  cane  sugar 
or  honey.  One  argument  is  that  both  cane  sugar 
and  corn  sugar  are  composed  of  the  same  elements. 
Charcoal  and  diamonds  are  much  the  same  chemical¬ 
ly.  but  we  hardly  think  the  corn  sugar  manufac¬ 
turers  would  be  willing  to  blacken  their  shirt-front 
with  a  piece  of  charcoal  and  call  it  a  diamond.  We 
regard  this  as  an  attempt  to  break  down  the  pure 
food  laws.  Tf  this  bill  is  passed  it  will  open  the 
way  for  dozens  of  other  evasions,  and  all  country 
people  and  consumers  should  write  to  kill  the  bill. 

BE  good  enough  to  read  carefully  the  article  on 
the  next  page  about  that  school  trouble  at 
Laurens,  N.  Y.  The  vote  against  consolidation  in 
this  case  was  161  to  SO  yet,  as  we  see,  the  authori¬ 
ties  would  disregard  such  an  expression  of  opinion 
and  force  an  offensive  system  upon  the  people. 
There  are  other  cases  where  such  arbitrary  tactics 
have  been  worked  out,  and  we  shall  present  them 
from  time  to  time.  The  Joiner  bills  would  have 
prevented  such  work.  That  is  why  we  support 
them  and  why  we  shall  continue  to  make  this  school 
issue  prominent  until  the  country  people  secure  fair 
protection.  The  Department  of  Education  in  New 
York  occupies  a  position  which  gives  it  a  peculiarly 
autocratic  power.  It  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  people.  There  have  been  several  cases  in  recent 
history  where  the  Governor  of  the  State,  thinking 
himself  secure  in  political  power  undertook  to  defy 
public  sentiment.  He  was  promptly  washed  out  of 
office  by  the  rising  flood  of  popular  disapproval.  It 
is  very  safe  to  say  that  just  that  would  happen  to 
the  educational  authorities  if  the  common  people 
could  get  at  them.  They  are,  however,  safely  en¬ 
trenched  behind  red  tape  and  protective  laws,  and 
can  only  be  reached  through  the  Legislature.  We 
have  now  seen  the  futility  of  trusting  to  politicians 
for  any  relief.  To  them  any  desired  relief  of  this 
sort  simply  offers  a  chance  for  political  trading — - 
playing  for  the  advantage  of  some  candidate  or 
party.  Very  well — the  country  people  now  under¬ 
stand  all  about  this.  They  will  ask  no  more,  they 
will  no  longer  trust  the  people  who  have  made  false 
promises.  They  will  now  act  and  carry  the  war 
right  into  Africa.  It  will  mean  organization  in 
every  school  district  in  the  State,  and  if  the  politi¬ 
cians  do  not  know  what  that  means  they  will  surely 
find  out. 


Brevities 

The  cure  for  an  egg-eating  hen  is  to  kill  and  eat  her. 

The  recent  article  by  Prof.  Blake  on  split-pit  peaches 
calls  to  mind  that  in  South  ALica  such  peaches  are 
not  accepted  for  the  export  trade. 

Some  of  those  farmers  who  are  looking  for  substi¬ 
tute  hay  crops  seem  to  think  millet  will  suit.  It  is  good 
for  cattle,  but  do  not  feed  it  to  horses. 

The  English  parliament  once  passed  a  law  requiring 
that  all  corpses  should  be  buried  in  wool  clothing.  The 
design  was  to  promote  the  production  of  sheep  and  wool. 

Why  do  people  regard  the  earth  (or  angle)  worm 
as  a  destructive  insect?  It  is  really  a  helper  in  mak¬ 
ing  over  mixing  the  soil.  Same  of  the  toad!  It 
is  a  helper. 

WIe  have  been  reading  an  old  diary  written  in  1764. 
Peddlers  went  about  London  calling,  among  other 
things,  “dirty  butter  for  servants.”  Not  even  oleo  in 
those  days. 
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A  Case  of  School  Law  Injustice 

.  Why  the  Joiner  Bills  Are  Needed 

Concerning  the  present  controversy  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  consolidated  high  school  district  No.  2  at  vil¬ 
lage  of  Laurens,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  Laurens  township  has  about 
1.400  inhabitants;  about  350  at,  and  nearby,  Laurens 
village  and  about  650  in  the  consolidated  school  dis¬ 
trict.  The  population  of  the  township  in  1850  was 
around  2.000,  and  there  were  industries  about  Laurens 
village,  as  the  Otsego  Cotton  Mills,  employing  about 
100  people,  a  woolen  mill,  bag  factory,  hammer  shop 
and  numerous  shoe  and  blacksmith  shops  and  lumber 
mills.  At  present  the  only  industries  are  a  wooden- 
ware  factory  employing  two  persons,  and  the  town 
highway  maintenance  paying  their  help  the  munificent 
sum  of  35  cents  per  hour  for  labor.  The  entire  town¬ 
ship  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  $651,000. 

Prior  to  1874  there  were  two  one-room  stone  school- 
houses  at  Laurens  village  with  about  125_  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  a  private  school  with  at  least  50  students. 
In  1874  the  two  village  schools  were  discontinued  and 
a  larger  school  building  erected ;  two  teachers  were 
employed  with  over  120  pupils  in  attendance.  About 
1913  the  State  Department  of  Education  induced  the 
people  of  the  district  to  vote  a  high  school  with  a  two- 
year  course  ;  the  first  graduating  class  numbered  seven, 
and  finished  the  course  at  the  Oneonta  high  school. 

The  3925  graduating  class  numbered  two,  and  the 
school  attendance  was  less  than  70  in  grades  and  high 
school  combined,  10  of  whom  were  being  kept  in  the 
district  by  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  (children’s  welfare)  tem¬ 
porarily.  It  cost  $3,400  in  high  school  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  to  graduate  two  students. 

But  the  State  Department  of  Education,  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  a  future  rural  central  school  here,  dis¬ 
regarded  conditions,  and  District  Superintendent  Cos- 
saart  started  proceedings  June  1,  1923,  by  filing_  no¬ 
tice  of  consolidation  of  rural  districts  Nos.  1,  4,  5.  of 
town  of  Laurens,  with  the  village  district.  All  the 
districts  appealed  to  Education  Department,  and  dis¬ 
trict  five  was  allowed  to  withdraw.  A  large  majority 
of  the  residents  of  the  village  district, 
and  practically  all  of  the  people  of  the 
outlying  districts,  opposed  the  consoli¬ 
dation. 

The  matter  of  consolidation  was  not 
pressed  by  the  Department  of  Education 
until  early  in  1925.  An  order  was  filed 
by  District  Superintendent  Cossaart  con¬ 
demning  the  present  school  building  (re¬ 
modeled  in  1913  to  meet  requirements 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education)  and 
ordering  the  erection  of  a  new  school 
building,  on  a  new  site  at  Laurens  vil¬ 
lage. 

The  people  of  the  district  after  due 
consideration,  and  careful  examination 
of  reports  from  other  localities  where 
new  school  buildings  had  been  planned 
at  costs  estimated  of  $80,000  to  $100,000, 
decided  the  Department  of  Education 
would  be  likely  to  insist  on  erection  of 
a  school  building  at  a  cost  that  the  tax- 
pavers  could  not  afford.  It  was  known 
that  officials  of  the  department  had 
stated,  “The  ability  of  the  people  to  pay 
does  not  concern  the  Department  of 
Education,  but  concerns  their  poor- 
master,”  knowing  that  those  persons  in 
district,  owning  suitable  building  sites 
were  going  to  ask  exorbitant  prices  for 
same.  Furthermore  high  school  students 
in  north  portion  of  town,  in  western  sec¬ 
tion  and  in  south  and  east  part,  were 
attending  and  will  attend  the  excellent 
high  schools  at  Hartwick,  Morris  and  Oneonta,  and 
considering  the  future  probable  small  attendance  at 
Laurens  village  it  was  decided  it  would  be  advisable 
to  discontinue  the  high  school  and  make  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  to  present  school  building  and  maintain  a  com¬ 
mon  school.  Accordingly  a  special  school  meeting  was 
held  July  8,  1925.  District  Superintendent  Cossaart 
had,  previous  to  special  meeting,  stated  that  _  if  the 
proposition  -to  dissolve  the  consolidation  carried,  he 
would  not  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  Mr.  Cossaart,  however,  issued  and  circulated 
July  3  throughout  the  school  district  a  scare  letter  to 
frighten  the  people  into  opposing  the  dissolution,  and 
at  the  special  school  meeting  was  present  outside  of 
the  room  where  the  election  was  held,  urging  voters 
to  vote  against  dissolution,  as  is  alleged,  and  sustained 
by  affidavits. 

The  proposition  to  dissolve  consolidation  was  carried 
by  a  two  to  one  vote,  the  only  instance  we  believe  in 
this  State.  Supt.  Cossaart,  disregarding  his  previous 
promises,  vetoed  the  result.  On  appeal  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  they,  while  admitting  that 
the  proposition  carried  and  that  three  challenged  votes 
against  the  proposition  were  illegal,  sustained  Supt. 
Cossaart’s  veto.  While  a  two-thirds  vote  will  over¬ 
rule  a  Presidential  veto,  impeach  a  President  or  .U.  S. 
Senator,  or  remove  a  Governor  of  this  State  from 
office,  it  avails  nothing  when  the  people  of  this  State 
run  up  against  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Does  not  this  seem  unconstitutional?  A  case  for  the 
courts  to  decide? 

It  is  improbable  that  the  Joiner  bills  will  become 
law  at  this  legislative  session,  and  the  fight  in  the 
Legislature  will  be  postponed  for  one  year.  During 
that  time  the  Department  of  Education  will  impose  on 
the  people  as  many  rural  central  school  projects  as 
possible,  instead  of  trying  out  the  merits  of  the  law  in 
one  individual  locality.  The  thing  to  do  is  for  Mr. 
Devendorf  to  incorporate  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  if  necessary. 

Let  the  rural  school  districts  of  the  State  at  once 
by  personal  subscription  (what  rural  taxpayer  cannot 
give  at  least  $1)  raise  a  fund  that  can  be  used  for 
taking  into  courts  of  the  State  such  matters  as  seem  ad¬ 
visable.  Start  going  at  it  now  !  Our  local  matter  here 
would  have  been  taken  into  courts  on  question  of 
constitutionality,  if  we  had  been  able  financially  to 
take  it  up.  w.  c.  s. 


press  were  not  admitted.  The  doors  were,  how¬ 
ever.  open  late  in  the  afternoon,  giving  the  report¬ 
ers  a  glimpse  at  least  of  the  general  trend  of  the 
meeting,  and  full  access  to  the  record. 

For  the  most  part  the  proceeding  was  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Fif¬ 
teen  two  years  ago.  Of  the  10  delegates,  six  were 
members  of  the  old  committee.  The  main  difference 
is  that  the  chairman  is  not  a  delegate  of  any  group, 
and  the  League  is  represented  by  its  president  and 
vice-president,  instead  of  two  minor  representatives 
as  two  years  ago.  The  general  spirit  is  better.  Two 
years  ago  there  was  evident  a  suppressed  under¬ 
current  of  antagonism,  which  is  not  now  apparent. 
The  approach  among  the  delegates  is  free  and  coi*- 
dial.  The  distant  attitude  of  the  League  two  years 
ago  has  given  place  to  an  apparent  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  walls  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  room  revealed  the  warnings  dairymen  have 
been  sounding  through  their  local  papers  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York.  These  dairymen  express  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  the  committee  is  again  so  fully  official. 
They  would  have  preferi-ed  to  see  it  dominated  with 
lay  dairymen.  They  say  so.  They  have  openly  ex¬ 
pressed  fear  that  nothing  will  be  accomplished,  and 
give  warning  that  if  so,  the  next  time  they  will 
take  matters  in  their  own  hands.  “The  executives 
of  the  groups  are  -on  trial,”  is  the  way  E.  B.  John.- 
son,  the  father  of  the  Utica  resolution,  puts  it.  These 
farmers  are  now  ready  to  do  it  themselves.  This 
open  detei’mination  of  producers  to  see  it  through 


each  group  free  to  give  its  own  members  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  group  saving  so  that  the  economic  group  would 
pay  its  members  more  than  the  extravagant  gi-oups. 
The  League  proposes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all 
producers  receive  the  same  basic  price  irrespective 
of  the  groups  to  which  they  belong.  To  face  the 
issue  raised  by  these  opposite  policies  would  be  to 
discuss  the  present  financial  conditions  of  the 
groups,  their  operating  loss  or  gain,  their  debts,  the 
actual  value  of  their  assets,  and  the  readjustment 
of  positions  and  salaries.  To  do  this  fairly  every 
fact  in  the  business  record  of  the  groups  would  have 
to  be  revealed  face  up  on  the  table.  No  one  asks 
for  full,  frank,  candid  statement  in  concrete  form 
of  financial  and  business  conditions,  but  all  must 
realize  the  necessity  of  it  before  any  intelligent  and 
permanent  unified  plan  of  readjustment  can  be  even 
approached.  Without  it  the  committee  is  gi-oping 
with  large  financial  obligations  in  the  dark.  This 
timidity  will  pi-obably  be  overcome  as  the  delega¬ 
tions  settle  down  to  work.  Only  approaches  to  the 
problem  could  be  expected  at  the  first  meeting.  After 
the  next  session  we  hope  to  report  substantial 
progress. 


Laurens  Village,  N.  Y.,  high  school  building.  Remodeled  in  1913  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  of  Department  of  Education.  District  has  not  been  allowed  to  make  repairs 
and  now  District  Superintendent  Cossaart  condemns  building  as 
totally  unfit  for  school  purposes, 


is  a  background  the  15  did  not  have  and  it  gives  a 
new  hope  for  the  pi’ospects  of  the  Committee  of 
Eleven. 

In  turn  each  delegation  expressed  its  ideas,  in  its 
own  way,  as  to  the  pi’ocedure,  just  as  was  done  two 
years  ago.  They  differed  some  in  minor  detail  and  in 
degree  of  powers  to  be  adopted  and  duties  to  be  as¬ 
sumed,  hut  in  the  main  the  Non-pool,  Eastern  States, 
Independents  and  Sheffields  propose  to  keep  the 
groups  as  they  are  and  ci’eate  a  conference  board  or 
a  formal  federation  to  unify  and  standardize  the 
work  of  all.  The  League  delegation  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  for  a  single  ineoroprated  organization  whose 
membership  may  consist  of  both  individual  producers 
and  similarly  organized  groups.  In  effect  this  would 
be  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
or  a  similar  coi’poration  so  revised  that  the  other 
groups  may  become  members  of  it.  These  positions 
were  expressed  in  very  concilatory  and  diplomatic 
language.  The  casual  observer  would  hardly  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  significance  of  the  different  viewpoints. 
But  for  the  present  at  least  it  leaves  the  gi’oups 
exactly  where  they  have  been  for  nearly  five  years. 
The  League  is  willing  to  take  the  other  groups  in. 
The  gi-oups  are  willing  to  federate,  but  unwilling 
to  be  absorbed.  This  issue  was  not  joined  in  the 
meeting,  but  every  delegate  recognized  the  old 
propositions.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
same  place  on  May  4.  In  the  meantime  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  have  time  for  reflection  and  opportunity 
for  discussion  with  producers.  They  express  as¬ 
surances  of  a  sincei*e  purpose  to  get  togethei*.  The 
problem  must  be  faced  at  the  next  meeting. 


Joiner  Bills;  Monkeying  with  a  Buzz  Saw 

‘Ihe  Joiner  bills  are  dead  for  sure  unless  the  lead¬ 
ers  should  turn  over  suddenly  in  the  graves  which 
they  have  dug  for  themselves.” 

/TSHAT  is  the  final  report  from  Albany.  These 
J-  political  leaders  have  had  so  many  postage 
stamps  and  telegrams  plastered  on  their  backs  that 
they  cannot  get  their  old  clothes  on, 
but  they  are  tough,  and  need  some¬ 
thing  sharper.  Let’s  try  the  ballot 
next.  That  will  wann  them.  It  is 
probable  that  Senator  Ernest  E.  Cole, 
of  Bath.  N.  Y.,  who  represents  the 
43d  Senatorial  District  of  Steuben, 
Yates  and  Ontario  counties,  is  the  man 
most  responsible  for  the  killing  of 
these  bills.  Partly  to  prevent  his  be¬ 
ing  thrown  to  the  lions  in  his  dis¬ 
trict,  the  Department  of  Education  has 
offered  to  protect  him  in  a  $9,000  job 
at  Albany,  where  he  would  act  as  legal 
interpreter  for  the  school  bill  which 
Permits  the  towns  to  play  the  part  of 
wolf  among  a  flock  of  school  district 
lambs.  There  are  many  interesting 
things  connected  with  the  legislative 
history  of  these  Joinei*  bills  which, 
when  plainly  related  will  give  New 
York  farmers  a  new  understanding 
of  the  way  they  are  goveimed. 

A  further  report  from  Albany  states  the  Assembly 
Education  Committee  voted  as  follows;  For  our 
bills :  Lyons,  Knapp,  Austin ;  against :  Dominick, 
Messer,  Whitcomb,  Copley,  Hall,  Hutt,  Feld,  Auleta, 
Livingston  (if  they  were  all  present).  Chairman 
Rice  turned  out  to  be  our  worst  opponent  in  the 
Assembly  Committee.  He  made  the  statement  before 
the  committee  that  he  wanted  these  bills  killed. 

Now  we  want  to  be  exact  in  all  these  statements 
about  the  school  law.  If  we  have  placed  any  of 
these  gentlemen  on  the  wrong  side,  or  misrepre¬ 
sented  their  stand,  we  want  to  be  corrected,  and 
we  will  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  such  correction. 
Then  we  will  print  the  full  names  and  addresses  of 
these  parties  and  keep  them  on  record.  There  is 
plenty  of  time,  for  we  shall  keep  up  the  campaign 
every  week  from  now  until  election  day,  and  we  may 
safely  assert  that  somebody  is  going  to  pay  for  this 
political  performance. 


The  New  Milk  Committee  at  Work 

MILK  producers  will  turn  anxiously  to  this  page 
this  week  for  a  report  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  Eleven.  There  is  little  yet  to 
tell.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Albany  on  Tuesday, 
April  13.  All  members  were  present.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  session  representatives  of  the 


While  the  individual  sentiment  is  friendly  and 
cordial,  the  proceedings  seem  to  the  observer  to  lack 
confidence  and  candor.  Significant  and  important 
points  of  differences  are  expressed  foi’inally  in 
diplomatic  statements,  but  these  differences  are  not 
faced  candidly  as  business  men  do  in  their  own 
personal  affairs.  For  example,  the  delegations  of 
the  four  groups  in  their  proposed  federation  would 
sell  all  milk  at  a  uniform  price  to  dealers,  but  leave 


The  New  York  City  Milk  Situation 

L^OR  some  years  and  particularly  during  the  past 
five  years  we  have  been  continuously  informed 
and  reinformed  that  New  York  City  has  had  the 
best  and  purest  milk  supply  in  the  world.  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  death  rate  of  the  city  has  decreased, 
the  infant  mortality  rate  is  lower  than  formerly, 
and  as  a  result  of  it  all,  the  consumption  of  milk 
has  increased.  The  City  Board  of  Health  has  told 
us  the  good  results  that  have  come  fi'om  city  regu¬ 
lation  and  rigid  inspection ;  the  milk  dealers  say 
it  was  due  to  their  initiative  and  practice  in  the 
handling  and  delivery  of  milk,  and  Dairymen’s 
League  officials  proclaim  that  the  health  of  the 
cities,  the  lives  of  the  babies  and  the  increased 
consumption  of  milk  is  one  of  their  achievements. 

Recently  the  propaganda  has  taken  a  new  turn. 
Now  we  are  officially  told  that  bootleg  milk  and 
cream  have  been  sold  in  the  city  for  two  years;  that 
a  certain  dealer  has  collected  large  sums  of  money 
fi'om  many  dealers  for  the  alleged  privilege  of  selling 
(Continued  on  Page  725) 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Iva  Unger 


“Our  Page  Is  a  Road  to  Success” 


Riddles 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  riddles 
were,  No.  1 — He  holds  the  reins;  No.  2— 
None  of  the  six  tea  cups  were  left :  No. 
3 — Because  we  all  have  to  give  it  up. 
The  answer  to  each  of  the  following 
riddles  is  the  abbreviation  of  the  name 
of  a  State. 

1.  What  State  has  never  married? 

2.  What  State  is  always  busy  on  Mon¬ 
day? 

3.  What  State  can  never  be  you? 

New  York. 

— Sent  by  Arne  Jatko  (12). 


the  house.  Later,  when  the  baby  birds 
begin  to  peep,  cats  will  begin  to  turn 
their  eyes  upward  in  their  direction.  We 
will  be  startled  to  hear  the  voices  of 
the  parent  birds  crying  in  their  distress, 
and  running  out  to  the  tree,  will  find 
good  old  pussy  climbing  out  on  the  limb 
toward  the  nest.  Quick  work  only  will 
avert  the  tragedy. 

Too  often  this  thing  happens  when  we 
are  not  there  to  stop  it.  Nothing  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  punishing  the  cat,  but  we 
can  stop  cats  from  climbing  a  tree  with 
a  section  of  old  stove  pipe.  Find  a 
piece  that  is  about  14  in.  long  and  slit 
it  open  with  tin  shears.  Wrap  this 
about  the  trunk  of  the  tree  at  a  height 
of  from  5  to  6  ft.  off  the  ground.  If 
the  tree  is  large  it  may  require  two  or 
three  pieces  of  stove  pipe  to  complete  the 
metal  band  around  the  trunk.  Of  course, 


Drawn  by  Anna  Graham  (16), 
Illinois 

Memory  Verse 

RAIN  IN  APRIL 

Bain  has  such  fun  in  April, 

It  patters  through  the  trees, 
Talking  to  all  the  leaf  buds 
And  robins  that  it  sees. 

It  splashes  in  the  puddles 
And  skips  upon  the  walks, 

Goes  coasting  down  the  grass  blades 
And  dandelion  stalks. 

It  dips  in  all  the  flowers 

And  when  the  clouds  blow  by 
It  paints  with  flower  colors 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky ! 

— Eleanor  Hammond  in  Child  Life. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  nature 
puzzle  was  ptarmigan.  Wasn’t  it  a 
strange  bird?  And  did  you  ever  hear  of 
anything  so  odd  as  a  bird  with  a  foot 
like  a  rabbit?  Now  we  will  lay  that 
away  in  our  mental  storehouse  and  turn 
to  the  study  of  another  rare  and  lovely 
species,  this  time  a  Spring  flower.  The 
pilgrim  settlers  found  it  abundant  in  the 
Plymouth  woods,  a  welcome  harbinger 
of  Spring  before  all  the  snow  of  their 
first  dreary  Winter  had  gone.  Today  we 
consider  ourselves  very  lucky  to  find  it 
at  all,  for  it  is  such  a  temptation  to 
snatch  it  up  from  the  ground  that  the 
plant  itself  is  often  destroyed  at  the 
plucking  of  the  flower.  It  doesn’t  grow 
in  my  woods  at  all,  and  how  I  wish  it 
did. 


Do  You  Know  Me? 

My  name  is  given  to  a  number  of 
evergreen  plants.  Though  tiny  and  in¬ 
conspicuous,  I  am  prized  for  my  beauty 
and  fragrance.  I  am  found  in  Eastern 
and  Central  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  a  creeping  plant  with 
shining  evergreen  leaves  and  dainty  white 
or  pink  flowers  which  have  a  delicious 
perfume.  I  am  one  of  the  earliest  Spring 
wild  flowers  and  one  of.  the  best  loved. 
I  can  be  found  in  all  city  florist  shops 
and  am  demanded  by  all  flower  lovers 
with  means  who  live  in  the  city.  What 
am  I?  You  know — many  of  you  have 
picked  me. — Written  by  Margaret  Gip- 
pert  (16). 

New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
No.  1  was  pussy  willow,  to  No.  2,  blue¬ 
bird. 


Cross-word  Enigmas 

My  first  is  in  see  but  not  in  hear, 

My  second  in  head  but  not  in  ear. 

My  third  is  in  over  but  not  in  under 
My  fourth  is  in  wind  but  not  in  thunder, 
My  fifth  is  in  each  but  not  in  all, 

My  sixth  is  in  stair  but  not  in  hall, 

My  seventh  in  slay  but  not  in  kill, 

My  whole  is  something  that  April  has. 
— Written  by  Edna  Garlick  (14). 
Connecticut. 


My  first  is  in  van  but  not  in  truck 
My  second  in  kick  but  not  in  buck, 

My  third  is  in  out  but  not  in  in, 

My  fourth  is  in  love  but  not  in  sin, 

My  fifth  is  in  beat  but  not  in  whip, 

My  sixth  is  in  mouth  but  not  in  lip, 

My  whole  is  something  we  soon  will  see, 
We  will  go  to  look  for  it  out  in  the  lea. 

— Written  by  John  Frederickson 
New  York.  (10). 


Drawn  by  Waddie  Kick  (14),  New  York 

Have  You  a  Cat? 

The  birds  have  come  back  to  us.  They 
are  making  their  nests  in  the  trees  near 


any  kind  of  metal  sheet  will  do  the  work. 
After  trying  a  tree  thus  protected,  even 
the  most  determined  cat  will  come  away 
looking  foolish.  I.  u. 


Bird  Notes 

Does  Our  Page  notice  we  have  letters 
from  Texas  to  Nova  Scotia?  Would  it 
not  be  nice  if  readers  would  send  in  dates 
of  birds  seen  and  locality?  I  am  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  Madison,  next  to 
Chenango  and  Cortland  counties. 

March  21. — 'Saw  three  blackbirds,  a 
.iunco  and  starlings,  they  being  here  all 
'Winter.  Four  were  mimicking  guinea 
hens,  blackbirds,  warblers  and  bluebirds. 
They  answered  me  when  I  whistled,  and 
when  tired  of  whistling  they  say 
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Drawn  by  Ellen  C.  Rickard  (-IS),  New  York 


A  High  School  Friend 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  have  been 
contributing  to  this  page  for  three  times, 
but  I  only  have  succeeded  once.  This 
photo  of  me  was  taken  month  before  last. 
I  am  14  years  of  age  and  in  my  first 
year  high  school.  I  wish  some  of  you 
would  write  me  sometime.— Your  friend, 
Amy  Rhinesmith,  New  Jersey. 


Tug  of  War  With  the  Goat 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending 
you  a  photo  of  my  pet  goat  “Bex”  who 
often  has  a  pushing  contest  with  me  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  Bex  and  I  are 
great  chums  and  we  often  have  good 
times  together.  Rex  is  a  pedigreed  Tog- 
genberg  and  is  very  strong.  Very  truly 
your,  Bobby  McCormack,  New  Jersey. 


A  New  Hampshire  Boy 

Dear  Friends  of  Our  Tage :  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  a  photo  of  myself.  I  wrote  you 
about  my  feeding  station  last  month  and 
I  would  have  sent  the  picture  then  but 
I  did  not  have  it  then.  I  would  like  to 
get  letters  from  some  of  our  readers.  Sin¬ 
cerely,  Stanley  French  (14),  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


The  line  in  the  box  was  sent  us  by 
Marie  Allies  (13),  New  York. 


Elva  at  School 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending 
you  my  picture  taken  in  school.  Every 
night  when  I  come  home  I  gather  sap. 
We  hav^  10  trees  tapped  and  we  get  a 
lot.  Mamma  makes  little  sugar  cakes. 
Yours,  Elva  Turner  (10),  New  York. 


“grease  it”  for  our  slang  “can  it.”  Mr. 
Downy,  redhead,  is  getting  very  tame. 
A  blue  jay  came  one  day  to  eat  pan¬ 
cake — the  only  one  seen.  In  1924  they 
were  here  until  Dec.  15  and  again  Jan. 
1,  1925.  Not  here  before  that  in  Winter. 

March  23. — Counted  14  robins ;  they 
went  south.  Junco  has  a  ditty  almost 
like  the  chippy  but  never  keeps  at  it  so 
industriously.  lie  comes  near  the  sta¬ 
tion  but  does  not  eat,  only  sings.  A 
screech  owl  was  once  seen  near  the  sta¬ 
tion  ;  two  deer  mice  were  on  the  station 
eating,  just  before  daybreak.  Noticed 
first  lilac  buds.  Sugaring  began  the  21st 
in  some  bushes. 

My  log  station  is  a  round  stick  of 
wood  and  three  different  size  holes  bored 
in  a  little  way  and  stuffed  with  suet, 
etc.,  a  staple  driven  in  each  end  of  the 
block  and  strung  up  between  two  things. 
Can  be  either  way,  vertical  or  horizontal. 
How  about  bird  boxes  now? — From 
Grace  Wheat. 

New  York. 

The  starling  seems  to  be  pushing  his 
way  through  New  York  State.  We  have 
never  seen  him  until  this  Winter.  Some 
people  say  that  these  birds  are  a  worse 
pest  than  the  English  sparrow ;  that  they 
nest  in  great  numbers  and  drive  away 
other  birds.  Others  say  that  the  spar¬ 
row  has  been  known  to  drive  out  star¬ 
lings.  Do  you  know  the  starling?  He 
is  almost  the  size  of  a  robin,  coal  black 
except  for  a  tiny  patch  of  white  on  the 
wings.  Watch  this  bird  when  he  arrives 
at  your  barn  and  let  us  know  what  you 
think  of  him.  i.  u. 


Drawn  by  Norman  Hallock  (IS), 
Connecticut 


Jokes 

Johnny  came  home  from  the  circus 
very  much  excited. 

“Oh!  Mother!”  he  cried.  “Kate 
spilled  some  peanuts  and  the  elephant 
picked  them  up  with  his  vacuum  cleaner.” 
— Sent  by  Clarice  Gilpin  (10),  Vermont. 


“Ah  came  to  see  how  mah  friend  Joe 
was  getting  along,”  said  a  caller  at  the 
hospital. 

“Why  lie’s  getting  along  fine;  he's  con¬ 
valescing  now,”  returned  the  nurse. 

“Well,”  said  the  caller.  “I’ll  just  set 
down  an’  wait  till  lie's  through.”— Sent 
by  Constance  Yost  (16),  New  York. 


Teacher:  “Johnny,  this  is  the  worst 
composition  in  class  and  I’m  going  to 
write  your  father  and  tell  him  so.” 

Johnny :  “Don't  keer  if  you  do.  He 
wrote  it  fer  me !” — Sent  by  Charlotte 
Booth,  New  York. 


The  Thoughts  of  a  Setting  Hen 

Cluck-cluck-cluck!  I  wish  my  owner 
would  hurry  up  and  take  this  box  off  of 
me.  For  I’m  nearly  smothered  (I’ve 
been  used  to  plenty  of  fresh  air),  and 
I’m  awfully  hungry  besides.  (I  haven’t 
had  anything  to  eat  for  two  days).  Won¬ 
der  what  he  put  it  on  for,  anyway?  If 
lie  thinks  I  might  run  away  lie's  greatly 
mistaken,  for  I  intend  to  hatch  a  family. 
But  if  I  didn’t  want  to  stay  here,  this  lit¬ 
tle  box  wouldn’t  stop  me ! 

That  boy’s  got  a  lot  to  learn,  he  has. 
For  one  who  claims  to  know  so  much,  too. 
lie  gave  me  a  couple  of  china  eggs  to  sit 
on  when  he  put  me  on  this  nest  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday.  As  if  he  expected  me  to 
hatch  anything  out  of  those ! 

All!  Here  he  comes  now  (I  can  just 
see  him  through  a  little  crack  in  the 
box)  and  that  old  good-for-nothing  dog 
of  his  that  he  calls  Rover  is  with  him. 
He  doesn’t  do  much  but  eat  and  sleep. 
I've  heard,  though  I  have  seen  him 
catch  a  few  mice  occasionally.  Look  out, 
Mr.  Rover !  Keep  your  distance,  or 
you’ll  get  a  peck  on  that  inquisitive  nose 
of  yours ! 

Hurrah!  My  master’s  taking  the  box 
off  at  last.  You  ought  to  see  me  eat. 
I  was  nearly  starved.  But  here  lie’s 
putting  me  back  on  the  nest  again  so 
quick.  Don't  he  think  I  know  enough 
to  go  on  myself?  He  says  that  lie  is  go¬ 
ing  to  put  the  real  eggs  under  me  to¬ 
night.  He  has  a  special  setting  of  15 
that  are  very  valuable  that  he  is  going 
to  trust  me  with.  I’m  not  up  to  these 
new-fangled  ideas.  It’s  all  incubator 
nowadays  anyway.  Next  thing  they’ll 
have  a  machine  to  lay  eggs,  then  what 
will  happen  to  us  poor  hens? 

The  boy  dusted  some  awful  smelling 
powder  into  my  feathers  before  he  gave 
me  the  eggs.  Wlmt’s  that  he  said?  To 
kill  the  lice?  He’d  better  take  a  second 
guess  if  he  thinks  I’ve  got  any  of  those 
things  around  me.  I’m  a  respectable  hen 
if  I  do  say  it. 

Well,  here  it  is  two  weeks  now  I’ve 
been  setting  on  the  eggs,  and  I’ve  been 
pretty  attentive  to  them.  Haven’t  hard¬ 
ly  taken  time  to  eat  at  all.  Thank  good¬ 
ness,  my  master  left  the  box  off  me.  He 
took  away  all  my  eggs  yesterday  for  a 
while  but  soon  brought  them  back  again. 
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He  was  goim*  to  test  them  and  see 
whether  they  contained  pullets  or  roost¬ 
ers,  so  he  told  me.  The  idea !  Whoever 
heard  of  such  a  thing?  If  these  humans 
had  only  part  of  the  sense  we  hens  have 
they’d  be  a  good  deal  wiser  than  they 
are  and  probably  wouldn't  act  quite  so 
foolish  either.  I’ll  say  one  thing  for 
him,  though,  he  didA.  keep  the  eggs  off 
long  enough  to  get  chilled.  That  shows 
he’s  got  some  sense. 

Peep-peep-peep.  The  chicks  have 
started  pipping.  Don’t  you  hear  them 
There!  One  is  out  already!  I  hey  11  ail 
be  hatched  by  tomorro 

Well,  well!  Every  egg  hatched.  Im 
some  proud,  I  can  tell  you,  of  my  big 
family.  Fifteen  nice  fluffy  youngsters. 
Rover  came  around  with  his  master  this 
morning  and  got  too  inquisitive  so  I  gave 
him  a  peek,  right  on  the  nose..  iou 
ought  to  have  seen  him  run.  Ki-yi-mg 
at  the  top  of  his  voice.  I  guess  he  won  t 
come  around  again  in  a  hurry.  My  chil¬ 
dren  are  calling  me,  so  I’ll  have  to  hus¬ 
tle  and  find  them  some  bugs  and  worms. 
Cluck-cluck. — Mrs.  Biddy,  per  Earl  An¬ 
derson. 

Now  Hampshire. 


Drawn  by  Frank  Pennington 


My  Diary 


March  6.  —  The  aurora  borealis 
(Northern  lights)  were  very  brilliant 
tonight,  streaming  way  up  into  the  sky, 
making  an  awe-inspiring  spectacle,  though 
they  are  frequently  seen  here  in  Winter. 
They  say  it  is  caused  by  the  sun  shining 
on  the  snow  and  ice  up  north.  I  wou  d 
like  to  go  there  some  Summer,  but  toi 
the  Winter  let  me  stay  where  I  am  or  go 
south.  Heard  a  crow  th!s  moping. 

Mother  saw  one  flying  1n0,rt^A^i“'J.1.|r0(]a 
the  week.  Did  the  usual  chores  and  odd 
jobs.  This  evening  read  awhile  and 
wrote  in  my  diary.  What  pleasanter 
pastime  on  a  Winter  evening  than  plan¬ 
ning  the  different  places  you  hope  to  be 
able  to  go  some  day-or  the  work  you 
want  to  accomplish  next  Summei  • 

March  9.— Washed  dishes  and  peeled 
potatoes  for  dinner.  This  afternoon 
helped  my  brother  saw  down  some  trees, 

then  sawed  some  wood.  t 

March  12. — A  great  day.  Milked  at 
home,  then  went  up  to  the  neighbor's  and 
did  the  chores.  It’s  fun  to  milk.  .  I  like 
to  see  the  pail  rapidly  filling  with  the 
foamy  liquid!  I  well  remember  the  firs 
few  times  I  tried  old  Daisy,  lhe  milk 
just  did  not  want  to  come  down,  though, 
by  perseverance  I  succeeded  m  getting  a 
little  It  seemed  as  if  the  eowT  were  col  ¬ 
ouring  against  me  (as  perhaps  she  was) 
for  she  must  have  recognized  a  new  hand. 
I  started  the  incubator  going  this  morn 
ing  Will  probably  put  the  eggs  m  Sun¬ 
day.  Mother  sowed  tomatoes  yesterday. 
Wo  raised  over  30  dozen  last  yeai. 

March  20,-Spidng  dawns  tomorrow 
of  4  -02  A.  M.  and  I’m  mighty  glad.  1 
wish  ’  the  snow  would  hurry  up  amigo 
for  I  want  to  plant  my  garden,  people 
were  planting  peas  this  time  last  .  — 
Went  to  Grange  meeting  last  night,  xnu 
afternoon  cleaned  the  store-room. 

March  21.— A  fine  Spring  day.  The 
sun  is  very  warm  and  the  snow  is  me  t- 
ing  very  fast.  Sleighing  will  soon  be 
gone. — Yours,  Skinny. 

'New  Hampshire. 


March  10. — Press  report  President  s 
father  resting  better  today.  He  has  been 
ill  for  a  long  time.  I  am  taking  a  se¬ 
ries  of  exercises  for  retaining  ones  eoi- 
rect  body  weight ;  an  installment  appears 
each  day  in  the  paper  Am  reading  a 
book,  “Ilick  and  Buddy  Afloat.  This 
boy  and  his  dog  went  on  a  long  crulf® 
together.  I  weigh  85  lbs.  Most  people 
say  I  am  small  of  my  age  and  I  suppose 


X  111 «  .  .  i  . 

March  17. — Dreaming  this  morning 
when  mother  called  for  me  to  get  up. 
was  up  with  a  start  before  you  could  say 
Jack  Robinson.  It  is  strange ;  when  you 
are  dreaming  you  are  just  enough  awake 
to  hear  a  call  and  realize  what  -is  means. 
The  President’s  father  is  worse  today. 
A  neighbor’s  cattle  wandered  into  our 
wheat  fields.  I  drove  them  out  twice. 
The  neighbor  hasn’t  got  enough  fence 


to  keep  them.  .  , .  „ 

March  IS. — March  is  changeable,  all 
right!  There  have  been  all  kinds  of 
weather  in  this  month.  Hard  clap  of 
thunder  this  morning  right  after  books 
had  been  taken  up;  seemed  as  though  it 
•shook  the  schoolhouse.  Had  it  been  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  earlier  I  should  have 
been  reading  about  a  boy  out  in  a  storm. 
His  canoe  was  wrecked  out  in  the  river. 
Our  school  spent  about  two  hours  this 
afternoon  practicing  for  Public  School 
Day.  On  a  certain  day  all  the  schools 
of  this  district  meet  at  one  of  the  schools 
to  decide  which  is  the  best  school,  by 
ciphering,  spelling,  and  athletic  stunts 
also.  For  winning  in  a  certain  thing 
it  counts  so  many  points  for  that  school. 
The  school  that  receives  the  most  points, 
wins.  Last  year  our  school  got  fourth 
place.  So-so. — “Imp,”  (12). 

West  Virginia. 


APRIL 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (11),  New  York 


E.W. 


THE  Tk  ovJT 

Drawn  by  Albert  Kirk  (17), 
Conecticut 


Bermuda  Lilies 

Drawn  by  Ellen  C.  Rickard  (18), 
New  York 


April  Showers 

Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (17),  Pa. 


Drawn  by  Paul  Wiring  (15),  New  York 


Drawn  by  Louise  Wiederhold  (15), 
New  York 


The  Zoo  in  the  Clouds 
Drawn  by  Miriam  Kachel  (16), 
Pennsylvania 


The  Goose  Nest 

Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (15), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Norman  Hallock  (18), 
Connecticut 


A  Joke 


Drawn  by  Kenneth  Herbert  (15), 
New  York 

Rural  New-Yorker  Cooks 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Following  is  a 
recipe  for  scalloped  potatoes,  one  of  my 
favorite  dishes  : 

Pare  the  potatoes  and  cut  them  in 
cubes  or  thin  slices.  Place  a  layer  of 
these  in  a  buttered  baking  dish,  sprinkle 
with  salt,  pepper,  butter  and  flour,  three 
tablespoons  flour,  one  teaspoon  of  salt. 
y±  teaspoon  of  pepper,  two  cups  of  milk, 


and  four  tablespoons  of  butter,  to  a  quart 
of  raw  sliced  potatoes.  Put  in  first  a 
layer  of  potatoes,  then  a  portion  of  the 
seasoning,  and,  repeat  until  materials 
are  used.  Then  add  enough  sweet  milk 
to  almost  cover.  Bake  in  the  oven  un¬ 
til  the  potatoes  are  tender. — Sent  by  C. 
Fredrickson,  New  York. 


Here  is  my  favorite  kind  of  cake, 
called  Spanish  cake : 

To  make  it  take  %  cup  shortening, 
one  cup  sugar,  two  eggs,  1%  cups  flour, 
ihree  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  or  more  of  cinnamon,  and  %  cup 
of  milk.  Cream  shortening,  add  sugar 
and  yolk  of  eggs.  Beat  well.  Sift  in 
the  flour,  baking  powder  and  cinnamon, 
adding  alternately  with  the  milk ;  fold 
in  beaten  whites  of  eggs.  May  be  served 
with  whipped  cream  or  plain  with  just 
powdered  sugar  spread  over.  —  From 
Edna  Koenig  (16),  New  York. 


Have  Our  Cooks  found  that  when  bak¬ 
ing  powder  is  beaten  into  a  cake  just 
before  turning  into  the  pans,  the  results 
are  even  better?  And  that  shortening 
is  creamed  with  greater  ease  when 
warmed  until  soft?  Both  methods  add  to 
efficiency  and  the  finished  product. 


Drawn  by  Ellen  C.  Rickard  (IS), 
New  York 


Original  Poems 

TROUT  FISHING 
In  the  pool  that  is  so  deep, 

There’s  where  my  trout  lies  asleep, 

Right  there  where  two  big  rocks  show 
And  the  water  ripples  in  the  shadow 
below, 

There’s  where  the  trout  lies. 

Where  the.  alders  grow  along  the  shore, 
And  the  birches  bend  to  the  loud  wind’s 
roar ; 

When  the  sky  o’er  head  is  blue, 

And  the  sun  is  shining,  too, 

There  I’ll  cast  my  flies. 

A  swish  of  line  and  a  buzz  of  reel ; 

A  tug  upon  the  rod  I’ll  feel ; 

The  trout  will  put  up  quite  a  fight. 
But  finally  I’ll  bring  him  to  light, 

A  beautiful  speckled  prize. 

— By  Albert  Kirk  (17). 
Connecticut. 


ANTICIPATION 

I  look  at  my  fish  pole  with  earnest  eve, 
And  say  with  many  a  deep  drawn  sigh  ; 
“It  seems  so  long — my  dear  old  friend, 
Before  I  see  your  body  bend 
Under  the  strain  of  some  young  fish 
Who  thought  my  bait  a  dainty  dish. 

But  no  use  pouting — the  day  will  come 
When  I  will  make  your  old  reel  hum !” 
— By  John  Fredrickson  (12). 
New  York. 


OUR  MARCH  RAGE 

Got  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  Friday  night, 

And  to  my  utmost  delight, 

Found  that  I  had  something  printed ! 
Admired  heading  by  Esther  Herr, 

Also  book  story  by  Ramona  Sawyer, 

To  them  goes  praise  unstinted ! 

And  from  my  native  State  I  see 
The  names  of  contributors  three. 

I  find  the  puzzles  lots  of  fun, 

'Tis  joy  to  solve  them  when  work  is  done. 
But  at  photos  first  I  most  always  look. 
For  they  have  quite  my  fancy  “took;” 
The  diaries,  too,  are  well  worth  reading. 
They’re  just  what  Our  Page  was  needing ! 
Last  are  the  poems.  Say,  I  like 
These,.  best  of  all  on  Our  Page.  Good- 
t  night !  — By  Earl  Anderson. 

New  Hampshire. 


BLOWING  BUBBLES 

While  without  the  cold  winds  blow, 
Though  it’s  Spring  that’s  here  I  know, 
I  content  myself  with  taking 
Out  a  bowl  and  bubbles  making. 

They  go  floating  in  the  air, 

Rainbow  colors  in  them  flare, 

Then  come  down  and  fade  to  dust 
As  a  pipe-dream  always  must. 

— By  Edith  Korn. 

Connecticut. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

So  many  of  us  have  written  in  this 
month,  wondering  about  the  ideal  stand¬ 
ard  size  for  drawing,  that  we  will  use  a 
little  space  and  settle  the  question  for 
every  one  interested.  The  size  and 
shape  of  a  drawing  for  the  Art  Column 
doesn't  really  matter  so  much  as  its 
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“DIAMOND  DYES" 

COLOR  THINGS  NEW 


Just  Dip  to  Tint  or  Boil 
to  Dye 


Each  15-cent  pack¬ 
age  contains  direc¬ 
tions  so  simple  any 
woman  can  tint 
soft,  delicate  shades 
or  dye  rich,  perma¬ 
nent  colors  in  lin¬ 
gerie,  silks,  ribbons, 
skirts,  waists  dress¬ 
es,  coats,  stockings, 
sweaters,  draperies, 
coverings,  hangings 

— everything ! 

Buy  Diamond  Dyes — no  other  kind — - 
and  tell  your  druggist  whether  the 
material  you  wish  to  color  is  wool  or 
silk,  or  whether  it  is  linen,  cotton  or 
mixed  goods. 


The  Fuller  fit  Johnson  Fann  Pump 
Engine  is  considered  by  its  many 
thousands  of  users  a  guaranteed 
water  supply  for  the  stock,  for  the 
house,  for  sprinkling  lawns,  watering- 
gardens,  washing  windows,  and 
automobiles,  fire  protection,  etc. 

This  engine  is  air 
cooled,  can’t  freeze, 
won't  overheat.  Comes 
complete.  Fits  .any 
pump — direct  connect¬ 
ed.  No  belts,  pulleys 
or  extras  needed. 

Very  economical  on 
the  use  of  fuel.  Runs  12 
to  1 5  hours  on  3  quarts 
of  gasoline.  Pumps  100 
to  1000  pails  per  hour. 

Write  for  free  catalog 
17B.  It  tells  all  about 
theFarmPumpEngine, 
and  how  it  is  used  to  get 
plenty  of  fresh  water. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.CO. 

Engine  Specialists— Established  J840 

446  Rowe  St.,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


<7 f\is  mmml{ 
Jon  eVerxj 

Genuine 

FISH  BRAND 
SLICKER 


■^sn 

Tor  Men.Wcmen  trChiLORH 

A.LTOWE.R  CO 

BOSTON  52  5 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawns,  Churches. 
Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
JVVrite  for  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Prices. 

sgwj.  VKokomo  Fence  Mfg.Co. 
Dept.  4q7  Kokomo,  Ind. 


DIRECT 
FACTORY 


trWRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


SAVED 
$3 


.  v .  JfetBtom&Me# 
UUAcut  prices 


W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
‘Fence  received  yesterday.  1 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 
you."  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1920  cut  price 
catalog  —  eee  the  dollars  you  save 
150  styles. Double  galvanized, open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.4301  Cleveland.  Ohio 


IADIO  TUBE  RENEWER  FOR  USE  ON  FARMS 

OPERATES  ON  THE  BATTERIES  OF  THE  RADIO  SET 

- NO  C|TY  UGHT1NC  CURRENT  REQUIRED 

1  RESULTS  EQUAL  ANY  REJUVENATOR  REGARDLESS  K  PRICE 

RUN-DOWN  TUBES  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW 

N.-LIFE  LASTS  FOR  YEARS  SAVES  MANY  TIMES  ITS  COST 

i  m.  r _ _ —  (satisfaction  coarahteed  or  mm  bach 

'tTNir^Mn  MnNEYil «*  S,ATC  im  °r _ 

3EL.ND1INU  D'lUINC.IJ  ,  T  b.  ProtcElor  Company 

PAY  P  □  S  THAN  r  - -  u  i  a  i,  i  r.  a  n 


ON  DELIVERY  i 


MARQUETTE.  MICHICA 
OEAUJU  WRITE  FOR  OiSCOUVTS. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t  :  : 


The  Drum. — Yes,  the  big  drum  outfit 
the  Parson  wrote  about  last  time  has 
arrived,  and  all  the  boys  are  pleased  be¬ 
yond  measure.  The  head  of  the  drum 
facing  the  audience  has  a  great  painting 
of  Niagara  Falls  on  it.  The  boys  arrange 
an  electric  bulb  inside  the  drum  and  it 
makes  quite  a  wonderful  sight.  It  is  col¬ 
ored  to  produce  a  sunrise  effect — the  sun 
coming  up  over  the  falls.  At  the  outset 
George  must  have  produced  some  won¬ 
derful  noises.  A  man  and  wife  at  one 
of  the  neighbors’  the  other  night  were 
just  retiring  when  a  wonderful  wave 
length  reach  the  ear-drum  of  the  woman. 
It  sounded  to  her  like  a  red-hot  furnace 
with  drafts  roaring  through  a  burning 
chimney.  The  husband  clapped  on  his 
slippers  and  tore  madly  down  through 
the  house  to  the  cellar,  only  to  find  the 
furnace  as  fast  asleep  as  the  babies. 
Then  they  both  listened  intently.  Finally 
it  dawned  upon  them  that  this  never- 
heard-of-before  sound  was  George  prac¬ 
tising  on  his  drums.  For  there  are  two 
drums — the  snare  drum  and  the  big  bass 
drum,  and  innumerable  cymbals  and 
clangers  and  triangles  and  a  crank  thing 
you  turn  that  would  drive  a  coal  heaver 
into  St.  Vitus  dance.  After  only  three 
lessons  George  and  his  drums  took  their 
part  in  playing  for  quite  a  large  enter¬ 
tainment  and  dance  last  night.  The  drums 
are  certainly  a  great  addition  and  seem 
to  carry  the  dancers  along  with  so  much 
greater  ease.  George  swaps  off  for  the 


low-wheeled  trucks  headed  for  a  saw 
mill,  might  be  expected  to  have.  It  really 
was  a  torturous  ride,  those  seats  were 
so  hard.  One  thing,  there  was  plenty 
of  room  in  the  car — and  no  wonder.  A 
couple  of  women  got  on  the  train  to¬ 
gether  along  by  Putney,  somewhere.  How 
one  of  those  women  did  grumble!  “Got 
up  at  four  o’clock,”  she  pouted.  “Haint 
had  no  breakfast.”  “Didn’t  you  have 
time  for  breakfast?”  asked  the  other 
sweetly.  “Yes,  but  didn’t  feel  like  eat¬ 
ing.  I’ve  got  a  terrible  cold,”  and  then 
she  launched  off  on  a  tirade  about  the 
weather.  Evidently  she  was  going  vis¬ 
iting,  and  the  Parson  mused  on  what 
kind  of  sunburst  it  would  he  wherever 
she  entered  that  night.  More  like  a 
cloudburst  thought  he  to  himself.  How 
much  some  people  seem  to  enjoy  their 
ailments !  Someone  has  been  writing 
about  the  sense  of  humor  that  Jesus 
must  have  had.  There  was  that  man 
that  lay  by  the  pool  of  Bethesda. 
Wasn’t  he  the  prize  specimen  of  the  lot? 
Hadn’t  he  been  there  for  38  years,  fuss¬ 
ing  and  complaining  all  the  while  for 
3S  years.  Somebody  had  supported  him 
while  he  lay  there,  too.  “Do  you  want 
to  get  well?”  said  Jesus.  Probably  a 
great  many  had  wondered  whether  the 
old  man  didn’t  enjoy  lying  there  doing 
nothing  but  complain  and  grumble. 
“Come,  get  up  a  and  move  along,”  he 
was  ordered.  And  up  he  got  and  move  he 
did.  And  as  Jesus  sat  at  His  supper 
that  night,  He  thought  of  the  surprise 
the  man’s  family  got  when  he  walked  in 
to  supper  that  night — and  how  the  old 


West  Simsbury,  Conn.,  Community  Ball 


cornet  some  of  the  time  and  when  Mrs. 
Parson  plays  the  piano  Shelley  plays  the 
tenor  banjo.  When  George  first  started 
in  on  an  old  drum  that  had  in  it  all  the 
music  of  a  clapboard  against  the  barn, 
Mrs.  Parson  came  upstairs :  “I  have 
stood  most  everything  in  the  line  of  so- 
called  music,  but  whether  my  nerves  are 
going  to  stand  this  is  a  question.” 

Apparently. — Which  makes  the  Par¬ 
son  think  of  a  fellow  who  went  out  to 
call  at  a  neighbor’s  one  night.  Such  a 
racket  as  there  was.  The  dog  tore  around 
and  barked  and  the  young  ones  were 
yelling  everywhere  underfoot,  and  at 
last  the  man  of  the  house  rushed  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  began 
loudly  to  call  off  his  orders.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  dog  to  go  lie  down  under  the 
table,  he  ordered  three  young  folks  to 
bed,  told  one  boy  to  wash  his  face,  sent 
another  one  after  wood,  and  turning  to 
the  company  remarked  that  “  It  seemed 
as  though  the  evil  one  himself  was  run¬ 
ning  that  house  that  evening.”  Perhaps 
that  was  the  same  dog  that  so  interfered 
with  a  minister’s  sermon  one  time.  The 
minister  made  a  sudden  stop  in  reading 
his  sermon  and  apologized,  saying  that 
the  dog  got  hold  of  it  and  tore  up  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  last  pages.  There  happened 
to  be  another  minister’s  son  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  he  waited  around  after 
service,  trying  to  get  a  chance  to  speak 
to  the  minister  of  the  abbreviated  ser¬ 
mon.  At  last  his  time  came.  “I  heard 
you  say  how  your  dog  chewed  up  the  last 
part  of  your  sermon  and  I  just  wanted 
to  say  that  if  that  dog  ever  had  any 
puppies,  I  want  you  to  be  sure  to  save 
me  one.” 

Old  Vermont  Again. — Yes,  the  Par¬ 
son  rolled  up  the  Connecticut  Valley 
,once  more,  as  he  said  he  planned  to  in 
his  last  letter.  It  was  Saturday,  Mar  27, 
and  he  left  the  house  here  a  little  after 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  We  used  to 
have  to  hurry  our  heads  off  in  Spring- 
field  to  catch  the  train  north  there,  but 
now  one  has  a  half-hour  to  wait.  The 
Parson  reads  how  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  wants  to  abandon  about  half 
of  its  tracks,  and  substitute  trucks  and 
busses.  He  hopes  that  if  it  does,  it  will 
have  some  decent  riding  cars  to  spare  for 
all  its  trains,  for  certainly  the  cars  from 
Springfield  to  White  River  Junction  had 
all  the  ease  and  spring  in  the  seats  that 
the  bark  of  a  hemlock  log  mounted  on 


man  would  feel  when  he  had  to  go  to 
work  the  next  morning. 

Cold  and  Snow. — The  amount  of 
■snow  on  the  ground  did  not  increase  so 
very  much  as  the  Parson  went  along  up 
the  river.  One  could  go  without  rub¬ 
bers  at  White  River  Junction.  But  when 
he  left  the  train  and  started  four  miles 
up  to  where  his  old  home  was,  how  the 
depth  of  snow  increased,  till  it  was  fully 
two  feet  on  the  level.  He  never  saw 
such  thank-you-marms  and  so  many  of 
them,  showing  how  deep  the  snow  was  un¬ 
der  the  horses’  feet  right  in  the  track.  He 
had  expected  sugaring,  but  one  might  as 
well  sugar  at  the  North  Pole.  Each 
morning  the  windows  were  covered  with 
ice.  But  such  a  wonderful  crust  as  there 
was,  for  there  had  been  a  big  thaw  the 
week  before.  In  the  Parson’s  day  as  a 
boy  he  would  have  been  wild  to  have 
been  sliding  on  this  crust.  But  the  sleds 
that  belonged  to  the  four  children  where 
he  Avent  all  stood  out  front  in  a  row 
like  horses  hitched  to  a  bar.  It  is  all 
skiing  now.  Some  had  worn  one  set 
clear  through  the  bottom  and  were  ou 
the  second  pair.  Off  the  little  youngsters 
go,  headed  for  the  biggest  and  the  steep¬ 
est  hills.  The  banks  in  the  woods  where 
the  Parson’s  sled  used  to  make  its  mark 
were  now  all  grooved  with  the  tracks  of 
the  skis.  For  he  took  a  turn  on  the 
crust  over  to  the  old  sugar  place.  Some 
of  the  old  trees  had  gone  for  wood,  but 
most  of  his  old  friends  were  there — Old 
Crotch,  Old  Slant,  etc.  They  did  not 
seem  to  have  grown  so  very  much,  but 
many  younger  ones  had  come  on.  They 
could  tap  1,000  trees  ou  the  old  place 
if  it  were  possible  to  get  help. 

To  Broadcast. — By  the  way,  while 
the  Parson  thinks  of  it,  he  must  tell 
you  all  that  he  is  booked  to  broadcast 
from  WTIC,  Hartford,  on  the  evening 
of  Friday,  April  30,  from  7.30  to  7.45. 
Most  of  you  people,  probably  all,  will  get 
this  paper  on  Thursday,  the  day  before, 
and  if  you  read  the  paper,  as,  of  course, 
you  should,  the  first  evening  after  you 
get  it,  you  will  see  this.  The  Parson  is 
not  quite  sure  yet  what  he  will  talk 
about,  but  it  will  be  on  matters  about 
farming,  and  particularly  from  the 
woman’s  point  of  view.  The  great  move¬ 
ment  away  from  the  farm  is  a  woman’s 
movement — we  must  make  the  farm  so 
the  women  want  to  stay  on  it. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  721) 
clearness.  For  instance,  the  drawing  in 
this  month  by  Ellen  Rickard  is  very 
large,  9x12  in.,  Esther  Herr’s  is  4x4  in., 
Norman  Hallock’s  4x5  in.  As  all  of 
these  have  to  be  reduced  by  the  engraver, 
one  can  hardly  see  that  it  makes  much 
difference  how  much  or  how  little,  the 
reduction.  Certainly  we  wouldn’t  want 
a  standard  shape  for  drawings. 

But  for  captions  it  is  a  different  story. 
The  object  of  a  caption  is  to  carry  the 
title.  Here,  shape  is  the  first  considera¬ 
tion.  The  ideal  shape  for  a  caption  is 
1x4  in.,  or  that  ratio.  Many  otherwise 
good  captions  have  had  to  be  put  aside, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  Our  Page  sore¬ 
ly  needed  them,  simply  because  they  were 
too  deep  for  their  width.  Using  a  large 
captiou  is  always  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  printed  matter  that  follows  and 
would  put  us  in  the  laughable  position 
of  having  our  story  all  title.  Louis 
Wiederhold’s  cooking  caption,  while 
beautifully  drawn,  is  almost  too  deep  to 
be  usable.  Louise  will  remember  that 
once  we  cut  the  top  off  her  caption  and 
put  the  lettering  farther  down  in  the 
picture.  Such  measures  are  of  course 
only  used  in  extremity. 

May  is  here  waiting.  While  I  con¬ 
gratulate  our  list  of  contributors  upon 
the  excellent  material  received  from 
them  this  month,  I  think  on  into  next 
month  with  its  possibilities  in  desigu 
and  pose,  wondering  what  we  shall  find 
there.  Don’t  forget  the  fifth  of  the 
month  is  the  date  when  we  go  to  press. 

Wishing  the  best  of  Springtime  fun  to 
everyone,  I  remain,  Sincerely  yours,  Iva 
Uuger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lines  from  Our  Letters 

“Have  you  ever  heard  any  more  from 
that  mysterious  fellow  D.  J.  Williams?” 
— John  Fredrickson  (12),  New  York. 

“Norman  Hallock  will  be  a  comic  pa¬ 
per  editor  some  day  no  doubt.” — Edna 
J.  Koenig  (10),  New  York. 

“Here  I  am  again  with  another  poem 
and  a  picture,  too.  In  case  you  don’t 
know  what  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  pic¬ 
ture  of.  I  put  the  name  under  it.” — 
Albert  Kirk  (17),  Connecticut. 

“I  think  Our  Page  is  wonderful.  I 
never  tire  looking  at  it.” — Esther  Herr 
(17).  Pennsylvania. 

“The  poem  I  am  sending  was  made 
when  I  was  blowing  bubbles,  and  they 
looked  so  pretty  I  simply  could  not  re¬ 
sist  trying  it  out  on  paper.” — Edith 
Korn,  Connecticut. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  late¬ 
ly  come  to  Our  Page,  let  me  say  that  let¬ 
ters  mailed  to  this  office  in  stamped  en¬ 
velope  in  care  of  Boys  and  Girls  will  be 
supplied  with  complete  address  and 
mailed  to  the  person  for  whom  intended. 
See  “Letters  Wanted,”  at  the  bottom  of 
Contributors’  List. 


List  of  Contributors  (195) 

♦Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York:  Barbara  Hoyt  (13),  Jean  Dnren 
(12),  Frances  Rooth  (14),  Lilian  Regis  (131 , 
Georgians  Hicks  (13),  Arlie  Croft  (13),  Leon¬ 
ard  Croft,  Anna  Hall  (8),  *Paul  Wiring  (15), 
Kate  Kramers,  Frances  Ackerman  (15),  Natalie 
Curtis  (11),  Rose  Howlet  (13),  *Constanee 
Yost  (10),  Beatrice  Howell  (11),  Paul  West- 
man  (13),  Emogene  Miner  (11 V  Robert  Wesl- 
man  (10),  William  Mears  (16),  Percy  Hears 
(14),  Maxine  Nutting  (13),  Herman  Weber  (151, 
Alice  Coykendall  (7),  Anna  Rohrmoser  (lo), 
♦Edna  Koenig  (10),  Louise  Palmerone  (101. 
♦Aubrey  Gregory  (15),  Gladys  Wood  (15),  Helen 
ITilor  (11),  Jessie  Griffin  (13),  Iona  Welker  (14), 
♦Marie  Allies  (13),  Dorothy  Rockwell,  Dorothy 
Vincent  (12),  John  Waldron.  Edttli  Moser  (71. 
Justine  Crandall  til),  Mildred  Cooper,  Cath¬ 
erine  Crandall  (11),  Theodore  Ruekel  (101. 
♦Kenneth  Herbert  (15),  James  St.  Clair  (151. 
Alice  Yellin  (9),  Irving  Burnham,  Janice 
Crowley  (4),  *Grace  Wheat,  *Louise  Weider- 
hold  (10),  B.valy  Miller  (10),  Bob  Kaleiski 
(16),  Ruth  Miller  (12),  Sophie  Hoezdak  (13), 
Onnolee  Haney.  Roy  Bergman  (14),  Carl  Ebert 

(12) ,  *Margaret  Gippert  (15).  Luoile  Woelir- 
man  (13),  Hazel  Gardinier  (15),  Adelia  Sobles 

(14) ,  Agnes  Barber  (10),  Margaret  Westeott 

(13) ,  Eillene  Lucas  (10),  Hildegarde  Horenden 

(12) ,  *Jolm  Fredrickson  (12).  C.  Fredrickson, 
Paulino  Burgess  (10),  Lucille  Bruise  (10), 
Editli  O’Brien  (10),  L.  Mead,  *Arne  Jatko  (12). 
Beatrice  Brusie  (10),  Bernice  Rork  (9),  *Waddie 
Kick  (13),  Gladys  Baxter,  Alice  Hawkins, 
♦Mary  Blair  (13),  *Eleanor  Weaver  (11),  *Elva 
Turner  (10).  Grace  Miles  (10).  Margaret  Clark 

(15) ,  Elizabeth  Workman  (15),  Ethel  Fries 

(13) .  Martha  Dudley  (12),  Roberta  Cook  (11). 
William  McLaughlin  (13),  Isabel  Tliut,  Virginia 
Valentine,  Lynn  Munson  (14),  Olga  Maroldt, 
♦Charlotte  Dolly  (12),  *  Ellen  Rickard. 

Pennsylvania:  Viola  Wayman  (13),  Harold 
Clemens  (11),  Helen  Ranek  (12),  Helen  Chryz- 
anowski  (12),  Alverta  Hoot  (13),  Luther  Gruv- 
er  (13),  Ira  Unger  (17),  Mary  Hoover  (12), 
Marian  Oestrieh  (7),  Kathryn  Connell  (11). 
Floyd  Holbert.  *Miriam  Kaehel  (10),  Loren 
Yentoch  (15),  Edith  Smith,  Helen  Clapper  (14), 
Lulu  Harvey,  Warren  Weiler,  Edna  Ross  (15). 
Harlan  Ross  (8),  Cora  Andrews  (14),  Russell 
Shank  (11),  Carl  Glick  (13),  Dorothy  Coveney 
(13),  Helen  Ranck,  *Esther  Herr  (17),  Rena 
Cook  (10),  Kenneth  De  La  Vegne  (8). 

Connecticut:  Laura  Brax  (12),  *Edith  Korn. 
Julia  Stowe  (10),  *Albert  Kirk  (17),  Ethel 
Waterwortli  (12),  *Edna  Garlick,  Doris  Brown 

(Continued  on  Page  720>) 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Reluctant  Spring. — The  season  is  so 
late,  and  the  cutting  winds  were  so  per¬ 
sistent,  that  Spring  coats  and  suits  were 
decidedly  chilly  at  Easter.  Generally 
speaking,  new  Spring  clothes  were  later 
in  appearing  on  the  street  than  for  many 
years.  The  simple  hat  of  silk  or  felt  has 
continued  to  hold  favor,  the  usual  flow- 
cry  Spring  millinery  being  absent.  Some 
especially  pretty  silk  hats  are  quilted  in 
elaborate  patterns ;  they  are  made  with 
a  rather  high  folded  crown  and  narrow 
brim.  No  trimming  is  used  on  these 
quilted  hats.  We  were  promised  a  re¬ 
vival  of  ostrich  feathers,  but  we  rarely 
see  them  on  hats,  though  ostrich  fringes 
and  bands  are  much  used  to  trim  evening 
dresses.  As  usual  in  Spring,  there  are 
many  new  shades  of  green,  artichoke  and 
palmetto  being  especially  popular.  These 
are  both  soft  shades  approaching  willow, 
without  any  yellowish  tinge.  A  brighter 
shade  lighter  in  tone  is  called  printemps 
(Spring).  Vivid  reds  remain  popular, 
also  red  combined  with  dark  blue.  Deli¬ 
cate  French  gray  and  similar  pastel 
shades  are  shown  in  ensemble  suits  and 
coats.  The  shops  are  all  featuring  fox 
scarfs  again,  for  wear  with  suits  and 
top  coats,  but  the  fancy  artificial  shades 
of  a  few  seasons  ago  are  less  popular 
than  soft  brown,  fawn  and  creamy  tones, 
or  natural  red.  Of  course,  the  beautiful 


flare.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  variable 
waist  line  is  moving  up  a  little. 

Smocking  for  Fullness. — The  center 
figure  shows  a  pretty  use  for  smocking. 
This  was  a  frock  of  artichoke  green  silk. 
The  long  sleeves  were  cut  so  as  to  ex¬ 
tend  up  the  shoulder,  raglan  style,  to 
form  a  yoke.  The  front  of  the  waist 
was  gathered  into  this  with  smocking, 
embroidered  in  shades  of  green  and  black, 
the  front  of  the  waist  being  open  to 
show  a  white  crepe  de  chine  vestee  with 
rolled  collar.  Long  ends  of  green  and 
black  ribbon  extended  from  the  shoulder 
to  below  the  waist,  hanging  loose ;  the 
ribbon  could  be  tied  below  the  vestee  if 
preferred.  The  skirt  had  a  front  panel, 
with  smocked  fullness  inserted  at  each 
side.  The  smocking  was  loose  at  the 
top,  so  that  it  formed  a  pocket.  The 
remainder  of  the  skirt  was  plain,  these 
smocked  portions  giving  the  fashionable 
fullness.  The  sleeves  were  dong,  and 
gathered  into  a  cuff,  a  narrow  cuff  of 
white  crepe  de  chine,  with  sleeve  links, 
being  put  over  it. 

A  Matronly  Model. — Next  is  a  gown 
of  gray  fiat  crepe,  that  is  pretty,  but 
more  matronly  than  many  popular  styles. 
It  is  given  something  the  shape  of  a 
redingote,  but  is  all  in  one  piece.  The 
slanting  panel  in  front  of  the  skirt  has 
a  pleat  in  the  center  to  give  fullness ; 
the  waist  has  a  narrow  shawl  collar,  the 
opening  filled  with  a  vestee  of  white  or¬ 
gandie.  A  row  of  silver  buttons  extends 
to  the  waist  which  is  outlined  with  a 
narrow  belt  of  black  and  silver  ribbon. 
The  open  sleeves  were  faced  with  black. 


and  expensive  silver  fox  is  most  fashion¬ 
able  of  all.  A  fox  scarf  of  good  quality 
can  be  restored  to  freshness  after  con¬ 
siderable  wear;  a  competent  furrier  will 
cleanse  and  fluff  it  up  until  it  looks  like 
new.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  this 
done,  for  nothing  gives  a  shabbier  look 
to  the  wearer  than  a  draggled,  soiled 
piece  of  fur. 

The  Pictures. — The  figure  at  the  left 
certainly  has  a  very  short  skirt,  but  we 
are  showing  the  actual  gown  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  shop.  The  idea  that  skirts 
would  become  longer  is  not  apparent  in 
any  Spring  styles,  but  the  length  may 
be  varied  according  to  the  wearer’s 
taste.  Instep  length  would  seem  awk¬ 
ward  now,  even  for  an  elderly  woman. 
The  ruffly  little  dress  shown  would  be 
especially  suitable  to  a  young  girl.  The 
material  was  dark  blue  taffeta,  the  four 
ruffle's  being  edged  with  bright  red  rib¬ 
bon  velvet.  These  ruffles  went  around 
the  front  and  sides  of  the  skirt,  but  did 
not  extend  across  the  back.  The  plain 
waist  had  no  trimming,  but  the  long 
sleeves  were  gathered  at  the  wrist,  and 
finished  with  a  cuff  of  the  ribbon  velvet. 
The  collay  was  formed  by  a  scarf  twisted 
around  the  neck,  one  end  falling  at  the 
back,  the  other  at  the  front.  This  scarf 
was  made  of  the  blue  silk,  edged  with 
the  red  ribbon  velvet.  This  dress  was 
so  simple  that  the  home  dressmaker  could 
copy  it,  and  was  really  very  pretty.  Dark 
blue  is  very  often  trimmed  with  red,  but 
we  also  see  such  dresses  all  in  black, 
black  taffeta  trimmed  with  black  ribbon 
velvet.  The  hat  shown  was  dark  blue 
silk  with  red  trimming. 

Ribbon  Trimming. — The  next  model 
is  sand-colored  crepe  de  chine,  with  very 
simple  ribbon  trimming.  The  plain 
waist  had  a  group  of  pin  tucks  at  the 
shoulder  to  give  slight  fullness.  The 
open  neck  was  outlined  by  a  tie  of  sand- 
colored  ribbon  bordered  along  one  side 
with  a  narrow  ribbon  of  darker  brown, 
which  was  stitched  flat  so  as  to  outline 
one  side  and  the  slanting  end.  This  tie 
was  fastened  by  a  button  and  buttonhole, 
which  made  a  pretty  trimming,  the  but¬ 
ton  being  filagree  silver.  The  long 
slevees  were  gathered  into  bands  with 
hanging  ends,  made  of  the  two  shades  of 
ribbon,  and  fastened  with  a  button.  A 
plain  belt  of  the  material  was  fastened 
in  front  with  three  silver  -buttons.  The 
skirt  was  circular,  so  as  to  provide  a 


This  style  would  be  becoming  to  a  rather 
full  figure.  The  hat  worn  by  this  figure 
was  gray  quilted  silk,  with  a  rather  high 
square  crown. 

_  A  Sports  Suit. — The  last  figure  at  the 
right  shows  one  of  the  simple  tailored 
suits  that  are  not  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  home  dressmaker,  the  cpat  being  as 
simple  as  a  sweater.  Such  suits  are 
made  of  light-weight  woolens  or  flan¬ 
nels,  and  also  of  heavy  silks,  such  as 
rajah.  The  plain  skirt  had  two  flat 
pleats  at  each  side  of  the  front  panel ; 
the  plain  coat  had  no  trimming  except  a 
line  of  stitching  around  the  bottom  and 
on  the  sleeves.  This  was  a  light  brown 
flannel,  with  brown  bone  buttons ;  the 
blouse  worn  with  it  was  natural  pongee, 
the  hat  brown  felt.  Such  a  suit  will 
be  very  useful  through  the  Summer  for 
travel  or  for  a  day’s  outing. 

Seen  in  the  'Shops.  —  The  balloon 
sleeves,  large  and  full  at  the  bottom, 
where  they  are  gathered  into  a  cuff,  are 
often  very  _  elaborately  braided,  embroid¬ 
ered  or  trimmed  with  applique  on  the 
full  portion.  One  black  cloth  dress  noted 
had  the  “balloon”  part  of  the  sleeves 
trimmed  with  an  elaborate  pattern  of 
colored  taffeta  flowers,  appliqued  on,  the 
taffeta  being  double,  pleated  in  to  make 
a  round  petal,  with  French  knots  in  the 
center.  This  was  very  pretty,  and  not 
hard  to  make. 

Some  new  Spring  coats  are  of  taffeta 
lined  with  Scotch  plaid  kashmir  cloth — 
a  silk  coat  with  a  woolen  lining,  instead 
of  a  woolen  coat  with  a  silk  lining.  Navy 
blue  taffeta  with  gay  plaid  lining,  also 
black  or  blue  with  white  woolen  lining 
were  shown.  The  only  trimming  was 
rows  of  stitching,  like  quilting,  around 
the  bottom  and  on  the  cuffs,  the  patch 
pockets  being  solidly  quilted. 

_  Among  the  cotton  dress  goods  printed 
dimity  is  shown  in  greater  variety  than 
for  some  seasons  past.  It  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  some  of  the  ne\y  one- 
piece  dresses  having  a  skirt  seamed  on 
with  a  little  fullness  at  the  sides.  Printed 
zephyr,  a  fine  soft-finished  cotton,  is  very 
desirable  for  house  dresses  and  children’s 
clothes;  it  is  32  inches  wide,  and  costs 
29  to  35  cents  a  yard.  It  looks  like  a 
soft-finished  percale.  Another  fabric  dis¬ 
played  this  Spring  is  printed  linene, 
mostly  in  checks  and  stripes;  it  is 
smooth  and  linenlike  in  texture  and 
would  make  pretty  house  dresses. 


If  Alcazar  Combination 
Kerosene  Gas  Range  and 
Ns.  Built-in  Kitchen  Heater 


Alcazar 

Kerosene  G as  Range  / 


Quality 

Kitchen 

Ranges 


Alcazar 
Oil  Duplex 
Range 


Farm  Cooking  Can  Be  Improved 


The  Alcazar  Oil  Duplex  Kitchen  Range 
wHl  improve  it  by  eliminating  the  untidy 
appearance  of  the  old-fashioned  farm 
range,  and  by  regulating  the  degree  of  heat. 

The  Alcazar  Oil  Duplex  will  give  your 
kitchen  the  luxury  formerly  possible  only 
to  the  city  home — and  with  much  less  cost 


in  time  and  fuel,  for  it  burns  kerosene  andl 
wood  or  coal — together  or  singly — can  be 
regulated  to  any  degree  of  heat  instantly. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  the  old  way  of 
cooking  when  the  Alcazar  Oil  Duplex 
offers  you  so  much  for  so  little — and  saves 
you  hours  of  kitchen  drudgery? 

Let  Your  Dealer  Explain  These  Wonderful  Ranges 


Your  local  Alcazar  dealer  will  tell  you 
about  this  wonderful  range,  its  many  fea¬ 
tures  not  found  in  other  ranges  and  its 
time  and  fuel-saving  qualities,  or  write  for 
illustrated  booklet  showing  styles  and  sizes 


of  the  Alcazar  Oil  Duplex  and  the  Alcazar 
Kerosene  Gas  Cook. 

For  the  town  house  there  is  an  Alcazar 
Duplex  which  burns  gas  and  coal  or 
wood.  Ask  us  to  send  this  free  booklet 


Alcazar  Range  &.  Heater  Co.,  429  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

c yllcazxir 


White  House 

COFFEE 


Dwinell  -Wright  Company 

Boston  Chicago  Portsmouth,  Va. 


The  Tlavor  is 
Roasted  In! 


■inis  modern,  attractive  outfit  is  strictly 
high-grade  throughout.  It  is  guaranteed  as 
such.  Regular  sizes.  Even  your  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed.  Pricequoted  includes  free  delivery, 


Freight  Paid  on  All  Smyth-Despard  Products 

On  orders  amounting  to  $1  O  or  ovor 

PITCHER  5POUT  PUMP,  a  most  popular  and 

serviceable  kitchen  pump  for  wells  or  cisterns 
20  ft.  deep  or  less.  Revolving  top;  handle 
turns  In  any  direction.  Strong:  and  well-made. 
Self-drained.  Tapped  in  base  OT 
to  receive  iron  pipe,  only  ,  . 

PIPP  guaranteed  new,  absolutely  A*%  a  ft 
r,rt  highest  grade.  3  sizes— only  o  IU 

SAVE  ONE-THIRD  — Get  Wholesale  Prices 
with  the  Smyth-Despard  FREE  CATALOG, 
on  heating  and  plumbing  supplies,  water  systems,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  on  all 
products.  Freight  prepaid. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  COMPANY, 7*13  Hubbtll  St,  Utica,  N.Y. 


HOOKED  RUGS 

Send  for  free  lists  showing 

23  illustrations  of  Patterns  of  Hooked 
Rugs  stamped  on  burlap.  1  want  to 
buy  old  Hooked  Rugs,  Do  you  know 
of  any  for  sale? 

R.  W.  BURNHAM,  R.  N. 

Ipswich  Rug  Supplies  Mass. 


A  ECMTC  0ur  New  HOUSEHOLD  CLEANING  DEVICE 

A  If  r  ll  I  N  washes’and  dries  windows,  sweeps, 
*  *  VI Uii  A  cleans  walls,  scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less 

than  brooms.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS  302  3rd  St  Fairfield,  Iowa 


A  Paying  Position 


c  h  a  r  a  c  t  e  r.  Take  orders 

SHOES-H OSIERY  di¬ 
rect  to  wearer.  Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now. 

TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.  CO.  4-117C  St.  BOSTON,  MASS 


ftlictnm  Hardina-  ■nd  Blanket,  Weaving.  Large  and 
tlUSlOIn  uaromg  small  bunches  given  equal  attention. 
Write  West  U  nity  Woolen  Mills,  11 I  Lynn  ft..  Wet  Unity,  0. 
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The  Roofing  That  Drains  Perfectly 

Leak-proof — Fire-proof — Lightning-proof 


Channeldrain  can’t  leak  because  it  is 
made  with  a  patented  lap  which  con¬ 
tains  the  draining  channel,  through 
which  all  rain  that  gets  under  the  edge 
of  the  lap  drains  off.  It  prevents  rain 
from  getting  under  the  roof  itself. 

Channeldrain  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  every  good 
durable  feature  a  galvan¬ 
ized  roof  ever  had  plus 


Wheeling 


this  scientific  design  that  means  satis* 
faction  and  economy  to  you. 

Heavy  pure  zinc  coating  on  all  Chan¬ 
nel-drain  and  a  full  weight  base  insure 
durability.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Chan¬ 
nel-drain.  It  is  giving  satisfaction  every¬ 
where.  Why  not  for  you? 
For  long  life  and  econ¬ 
omy  use  2  8  gauge 
Roofing  or  heavier. 


Hinge- Joint  Fence 


All  that  is  best  in  fence,  at  a  fair  price  to  you.  Not  merely  galvanized,  but 
heavily  coated  with  pure  zinc,  Wheeling  Fence  resists  wear  and  weather.  Its 
Hinge-Joint,  the  most  accepted  form  of  knot,  insures  maximum  strength  and 
flexibility.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Wheeling  Fence. 

Wheeling  Corrugating  Co.,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


Branches- 


_New  York 
“St.  Louis 


Philadelphia 
Kansas  City 


Chicago 

Chattanooga 


Minneapolis 

Richmond 


Every  Day  You  Need 

(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151-FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tells 
bow  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157 — DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  doe 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160— HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  hoe  diseases. 

No.  185-HOG  wallows.  Gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hoe  wallow. 

No.  163— POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Salo 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parkef  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


1VEEDICATED  'WAX 
TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spidera,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

35c  do/..,  or  5  doz,,  IS  1  .OO. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month - 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog: 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery . 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


|  W  - 


=  °r  milk  aTL«*»^ 

MALA  THE  C©*^ 

•  •  • 

f  RYde  S.CO  A 


SELL  THE  MILK  AND 
RAISE  YOUR  CALVES  ON 
RYDE  S  CREAM  CALF  MEAL 

You  can  make  money  by  using: 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal.  Sell 
the  Cow’s  Milk  and  Cream,  and 
buy  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal 
for  one-third  of  what  you  get 
for  the  milk  and  cream.  Two- 
thirds  of  tne  price  you  get  for  the 
milk  Is  clear  cash  profit.  Ryde’s 
Cream  Calf  Meal  is  an  unequalled  sub¬ 
stitute  for  milk.  It  contains  every 
element  necessary  for  rapid  and 
thrifty  growth,  for  calves  and  other 
young  live  stock.  Build  better  calves 
with  Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal,  at  your 
Dealers,  or  write 

RYDE  AND  CONIPANY 

6434  W.  Roosevelt  Road 
Chicago,  III. 


Feed  B  B  ( BULL  BRAND ) 
Dairy  Ration  and  save  your 
cows.  Good  cows  are  ruined  by 
wrong  mixtures. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TRADE-MARK 

REGISTERED 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 


DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


PRODUCE  MORE 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Hog  Cholera  Infection 

I  'have  a  new  sanitary  hog  house  with 
cement  block  for  walls,  concrete  floors 
and  steel  troughs,  partitions,  etc.  I  had 
last  Fall  about  65  hogs  in  this  house 
ranging  in  size  from  pigs  to  fat  shoats 
when  I  got  a  dose  of  cholera.  When  the 
first  one  died  I  at  once  had  a  veterinary 
in  who  pronounced  it  cholera,  so  I  sold 
that  day  all  of  the  fat  ones  and  had  him 
send  for  the  serum  and  the  next  day  in¬ 
oculated  all  of  the  others.  The  inocula¬ 
tion  had  no  effect  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
for  every  one  of  the  30  treated  developed 
the  disease  during  the  next  six  weeks. 
Five  of  these  were  300-lb.  brood  sows 
and  all  were  “shot”  back  of  the  ear. 
Should  they  have  been  treated  under  the 
fore  legs?  Was  the  job  done  right?  I 
have  sprayed  the  house  several  times  and 
then  covered  walls  and  floor  with  lime 
and  have  had  the  doors  open  all  Winter 
so  that  it  has  frozen  hard.  Also  have 
covered  the  yards  with  lime.  Now  I 
want  to  make  a  new  start  in  ’the  Spring. 
How  shall  I  do  it?  My  idea  is  to  buy 
one  brood  sow  and  four  pigs  to  raise  get¬ 
ting  a  young  bred  sow  and  three  sow 
pigs  and  a  boar,  and  have  them  immuned 
by  the  double  system,  but  I  also  would 
like  to  go  out  and  buy  a  bunch  of  com¬ 
mon  pigs  for  fattening  to  keep  us  in  pork 
until  the  full  broods  are  producing. 
Would  it  be  safe  to  put  these  feeders  in 
with  the  immune  stock.  This  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  that  thousands  of  people  visit 
every  year  and  for  that  reason  I  think  is 
more  liable  to  get  infestation  of  cholera 
than  would  an  isolated  farm  where  few 
visitors  go.  T.  D.  c. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  the  first  place  we  suggest  that  spe¬ 
cial  farrowing  pens  should  be  put  in  with 
board  floors,  over  the  concrete  floors,  and 
with  wooden  walls  inside  those  of  con¬ 
crete.  We  have  found  that  moisture  con¬ 
denses  on  the  concrete  walls  and  freezes 
in  Winter,  unless  there  is  a  perfct  sys¬ 
tem  of  ventilation,  and  that  concrete 
floors  in  farrowing  pens  are  too  cold, 
even  when  plenty  of  bedding  is  put  in. 
It  might  even  be  better  to  prepare  far¬ 
rowing  pens  in  an  entirely  different, 
clean,  dry,  comfortable  stable,  with 
wooden  floors  and  partitions,  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  disinfected  and  whitewashed  before 
use  by  sows. 

All  hogs  that  are  fed  the  garbage  and 
slop  of  hotels,  restaurants,  camps,  pub¬ 
lic  institutions,  etc.,  have  to  be  kept 
doubly  vaccinated,  else  they  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  certain  to  contract  cholera.  Pork 
products  are  a  source  of  the  infection. 
Much  soap  and  soap  powder  and  great 
quantities  of  coffee  grounds,  or  broken 
glass,  razor  blades,  etc.,  also  have  made 
such  feed  deadly  to  swine,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  that  have  come  to  our  attention. 

As  to  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  jour 
herd,  in  all  probability  the  hogs  vac¬ 
cinated  after  the  first  one  died  probably 
were  already  infected.  In  such  cases  one 
has  to  take  the  temperature  of  each  hog 
before  vaccinating  and  if  it  is  found  above 
normal  (virus  should  not  be  injected,  but 
the  veterinarian  may  consider  it  advis¬ 
able  to  inject  serum  alone,  as  it  may  give 
some  resistance  against  the  infection. 

The  biologic  used  by  your  veterinarian 
apparently  was  correctly  injected.  It  is 
no  longer  thought  well  to  inject  it  into 
the  hams,  as  abscesses  in  some  cases  re¬ 
sult  and  damage  the  meat.  The  virus 
and  serum  should  be  injected  at  differ¬ 
ent  piaces,  and  gerat  care  taken  to 
cleanse  the  site  of  injection  and  to  have 
the  instruments  sterilized. 

When  cholera  has  been  present  the 
hog  house  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed 
with  a  strong  solution  of  concentrated 
lye,  used  hot,  and  then  disinfected  by 
spraying  with  a  mixture  1  part  of  com¬ 
pound  cresol  solution  and  30  parts  of 
water,  which  should  also  be  flooded  on 
the  floors.  After  the  disinfected  places 
have  dried,  fresh  made  lime  wash,  con¬ 
taining  a  pound  of  fresh  ehlorid  of  lime 
to  each  3  gallons,  should  be  sprayed  upon 
all  parts  of  the  peris  and  flooded  on  the 
floors.  Exposure  to  frost  and  direct  sun¬ 
light  will  also  help  and  is  best  done  be¬ 
fore  applying  the  disinfecting  solution 
and  limewash.  Crude  carbolic  acid,  or 
a  solution  of  1  part  of  coal-tar  disin¬ 
fectant  and  20  parts  of  water  may  be 
used  for  disinfection  of  yards,  etc.,  and 
lime  may  afterward  be  applied. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  start  afresh 
with  immunized  sows,  but  the  pigs  of 
such  sows  only  have  some  degree  of  im¬ 
munity  from  cholera  for  a  short  time 


No  small  part  of  the  “knack”  of  making 
money  from  dairying  lies  in  keeping  a  con¬ 
stant  watch  of  the  udder  and  teats.  If  the 
delicate  tissues  of  this  important  organ  are 
always  normal  and  comfortable  the  milk-flow 
is  free  and  generous — the  job  of  milking  is 
made  easy. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  wonderful  healing,  pene¬ 
trating  ointment — prepared  especially  for  the 
quick  healing  and  restoring  of  injured  udder 
or  teats.  For  chaps,  teat  sores,  cracked  or 
stepped-on  teats,  cuts,  inflammation,  caked 
bag,  bunches  or  cow  pox  Bag  Balm  has  no 
equal.  Healing  begins  at  once;  all  irritation 
goes  promptly. 

Bag  Balm  cannot  taint  the  milk;  it  is  clean 
and  pleasant  to  use.  Big  10-ounce  package 
goes  a  long  way  and  has  hundreds  of  uses  for 
all  animal  sores,  harness  galls,  etc.  60c,  at  feed 
dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists — or  di¬ 
rect  from  us  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept*  R  Lyndonville,  Vt. 
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'THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
HEALING  OINTMENT 

,  CORONA  WOOL  FAT  ia  the  name  of  a  won¬ 
derful  healing  ointment  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
i  Phillips  of  Ohio.  Compounded  from  oil  extracted 
/  from  sheep’s  wool  it  restores  to  the  skin  just  the 
r  healing  properties  it  needs  for  quick  relief.  The 
way  it  takes  the  pain  out  of  Cuts— Burns-Chapped 
■  Hands— Flesh  Wounds,  etc.,  almost  instantly  and 
f  heals  them  quicker  than  anything  you  ever  tried, 

'  will  surprise  you.  For  Eczema — Rash — ChiUblaina 
and  Skin  Troubles  it  soothes  and  relieves  the  irrita¬ 
tion  almost  like  magic.  It  is  also  the  finest  ointment 
for  BarbedWire  Cuts — Collar  Boils— Scratches, etc. 
on  Horses,  and  Caked  Udders  —  Sore  Teats  on 
Cows.  The  finest  all  around  remedy  for 
home  and  farm. 

,  Relief  Guaranteed 

SendforFreeTrlalBox 

To  prove  the  amazing  healing 
qualities  of  CORONA  —  Mr. 
Phillips  will  send  YOU  a 
,  FREE  TRIAL  package  with- 
1  out  cost.  Write  for  FREE 
,  Sample  today  and  booklet 
J  telling  its  valuable  uses.  Ad- 
*aress,  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 
CORONA  MFC.  CO. 

C  /I  »  Rlrfr.KENTON.OHIO 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hit 
ankle,  hock,  ttifle,  knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBING 

**  TRADE  MARK  ftEG.US.PAr.  OFF. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drop#  required  at  an  application.  $2.50  per 

bottle  delivered.  Deacribe  your  case  for  apeclal  inatructiona. 
and  Book  8  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR„  the  anti- 
aeptic  liniment  for  mankind,  reducei  Painful  Swelling!. 
Enlarged  Glindi,  Went,  Brulaea,  Varicose  Veina;  allay* 
Pain  and  Inflammation,  Price  £1.25  a  bottle  at  druggists  or 
delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  poatDaid  for  I^c. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Maes. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms,  (e  Most  Itor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  SI. 23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10: 
100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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The  Dutchess  Employment Ollice,  2i!r«,,,n 

Poughkeepsie,  N  Y.,  need  single  Milkers,  Teamsters  and 
Dairy  Farmers.  Wages,  *50  to  $65  per  month  with  main¬ 
tenance.  Cooks  and  couples  for  estates  atgood  salaries. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  731. 

TENANT  farmer  wanted  for  finest  300-acre 
Maryland  farm,  paying,  with  40  acres  as¬ 
paragus;  about  85  acres  orchard,  almost  all  bear¬ 
ing  no  old  trees,  some  coming  on;  best  varieties 
apples,  peaches;  various  crops;  private  steam¬ 
boat  dock;  boathouse;  IVj  miles  water  front, 
headwaters  Chesapeake  Bay;  right  man  can 
make  very  desirable  arrangement;  knowledge 
asparagus  and  orchard  essential.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IN  BEAUTIFUL  Williamstown,  home  of  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  within  one  mile  of  college  and 
post  office,  100  acres  of  finest  land,  bordering  on 
concrete  State  highway;  new  dairy  barn  30x140 
feet,  tile  silo  for  200  tons  ensilage,  James 
stanchions  for  50  head,  8-room  bungalow;  all 
buildings  built  during  1923;  wonderful  view  of 
Berkshire  Hills;  never  failing  supply  of  finest 
spring  water;  near  best  markets;  all  modern 
improvements;  price  very  reasonable  as  other 
business  demands!  my  attention;  come  and 
look  this  over  if  interested;  we  can  agree  on 
price  and  terms.  GEO.  G.  WALKER,  Owner, 
Williamstown,  Mass. 

FOR  RENT — On  my  farm,  cottage,  furnished, 
5  rooms;  season  $200.  BOX  1,  Walker  Val¬ 
ley,  X.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

HONEY  _  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 

tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat  $6;  two, 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 

zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  C.  11  1LCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted, 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE — Roderick  liar  press,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  low  price.  E.  A.  CHUBB,  Schuylerville, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Cedar  bean  poles,  Dahlia  and  to¬ 
mato  stakes,  also  cedar  for  rustic  work;  any 
size  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown, 

N.  Y. 

LADIES— In  that  tangled  box  of  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me.  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Children,  three  to  six  years,  to 
board;  first  grade  taught:  experienced  teach¬ 
er;  country  home.  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR.  SALE — Bees  and  honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10; 

bees.  $5  to  $8  per  hive.  ALYAN  B.  THOM¬ 
AS,  New  Danville,  Pa. 

HONEY,  finest  quality,  clover,  5-lb  pails,  $1.15; 

buckwheat,  $1;  delivered  third  zone;  clover, 
60-lb  call,  $7.80;  buckwheat.  $6:  two  buck¬ 
wheat,  $11,  here.  EDWARD  REDBOUT,  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  5  lbs.,  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones. 

HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  also  old 
stamps  used  before  1870  on  the  envelope  or 
off;  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Warburton  Bldg.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y\ 

PURE  Ohio  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon  on  oars 
here,  cash  with  order.  GEO.  L.  MARVIN, 
Andover,  Ohio. 

24  BOXES  dark  comb  honey.  $3.75;  for  prices 
on  large  lots  write  ALBERT  BORNING,  In¬ 
terlaken,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  butternut  fudge,_  75c  ner  pound;  small 
fancy  sugar  cakes.  50c,  ajlivered.  MRS. 

FRANK  KEZER,  Rochester,  Vt. 

HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 

BEES  for  sale,  17  hives,  warranted  free  from 
disease;  majority  in  10-frame,  double  walls, 
supers,  etc.:  $8  and  $5.  MRS.  F.  K.  STEVENS, 
Gladstone,  N.  J. 

EXTRACTED  honey,  white  clover,  blended  with 
Fall  flowers,  or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5 
per  60-pound  case.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Used  garden  tractor;  state  condi¬ 
tion  and  price.  P.  O.  BOX  129,  Closter,  N.  J. 

AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellliark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 

2,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Clark  harrow'  and  leveler,  1  com¬ 
bination  plow  for  tractor,  3  Syracuse  plows, 

1  corn  planter,  1  harvester,  1  grain  combination 
drill,  1  iron  corrugated  roller,  1  portable  cream¬ 
ery  for  10  cows,  1  sub-soil  plow,  8  wild  cherry 
Puts  2 14  ft.  long,  1  to  2 Vi  diameter.  ALEX 
CONKLIN,  R.  D.  3,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

WANT  to  buy  a  two  or  three  thousand  gallon 
tank  and  tower,  good  and  cheap,  for  cash. 
OORSONS  NURSERIES,  Avondale,  Chester  Co., 
Pa. 

COMB  honey,  No.  2  white  clover,  24-section 
cases,  average  weight  per  section  12  ounces, 
$3.25  per  case.  FORREST  C.  DYGERT,  South 
Hammond,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Double  John  Deere  tractor  disc, 
noarlv  new;  price  reasonable.  LeROY  F. 

SMITH,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 

McCORMICK  tractor  with  plow's;  plowed  only 
40  acres;  price  $800;  No.  17  DeLaval  sepa¬ 
rator,  good  as  new.  L.  VETTER,  Meehanics- 
vllle,  N,  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Reasonable:  typewriter,  Hassler 
shock  absorbers,  rim  tool,  freeze-proof  Ford 
radiator,  spring  tooth  harrow,  cultivator,  plow, 
buzz  saw,  gasoline  engine,  and  milking  machine. 
GRANT  WOLLABER,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


after  birth.  It  will,  therefore,  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  vaccinate  pigs  by  the  double  or 
simultaneous  method,  else  they  will  be 
likely  to  contract  cholera.  All  hogs  in¬ 
troduced  will  have  to  be  doubly  immu¬ 
nized  and  have  all  pigs  born  on  the  place 
similarly  immunized.  If  thought  best  by 
your  veterinarian,  a  pig  or  two,  not  im¬ 
munized,  may  be  placed  in  the  infected 
buildings  and  given  the  run  of  the  yards, 
after  the  premises  have  been  disinfected, 
to  determine  if  the  infection  is  still  pres¬ 
ent  ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  will  be  best 
to  keep  all  hogs  vaccinated.  The  feeders, 
also  immunized,  should  be  fattened  abso¬ 
lutely  apart  from  the  breeding  herd.  If 
they  are  only  to  be  fed  for  a  short  time 
they  may  be  given  passive  or  temporary 
immunity  by  injection  of  serum  alone, 
at  short  intervals,  to  prevent  cholera. 

a.  s.  A. 


The  N.  Y.  Milk  Situation 

(Continued  from  page  719) 
bootleg  milk ;  that  several  inspectors  and 
one  important  employee  of  the  Board  of 
Health  are  accused  of  participating  in 
the  “graft”  and  that  75  to  SO  per  cent 
of  the  city  milk  has  been  adulterated. 

If  we  accept  the  present  information 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  least 
some  of  it  is  true,  we  must  logically  dis¬ 
pute  some  of  the  claims  made  by  the 
officials,  distributors  and  leaders  during 
recent  years.  They  credit  themselves  for 
the  health  of  the  city,  the  lives  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  consumption  of  milk  be¬ 
cause  they  say  they  kept  it  clean  and 
unadulterated,  but  now  they  admit  it 
was  not  inspected ;  much  of  it  came 
without  approval,  and  80  per  cent  was 
adulterated  during  the  very  time  that  the 
children  used  the  most  of  it,  and  grew 
fat  on  it.  Our  candid  opinion  is  that 
more  children  have  died  from  the  want 
of  milk  than  from  the  use  of  uninspected 
or  adulterated  milk,  and  these  two  ar¬ 
guments  seem  to  confirm  that  convic¬ 
tion. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  bootleg 
milk  from  the  West  originated  in  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Board  of  Health  by  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  Borden’s,  (Nestle’s  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  dealers  in  August,  1924.  Every¬ 
one  of  them  knew  that  the  inspection 
was  not  and  could  not  be  efficient  or 
that  it  was  more  than  a  pretense.  It 
was  an  act  of  treachery  to  the  dairymen 
of  the  local  territory.  The  spirit  of  the 
thing  was  taken  up  by  the  inspectors  and 
irresponsible  dealers,  and  the  perfidy 
once  started  spread  and  multiplied. 

There  is  a  suspicion  that  the  present 
hysteria  has  a  purpose.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  number  of  inspectors  should  be 
increased.  One  of  the  needs  given  for 
more  inspectors  is  to  inspect  milk  from 
a  greater  distance  than  before,  and  the 
other  is  to  keep  milk  producers  guessing 
as  to  when  the  inspectors  will  swoop 
down  on  them  at  the  farm. 

Another  possible  purpose  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  flood  of  inspired  newspaper  propa¬ 
ganda  is  found  in  the  suggestion  that  all 
milk  for  city  consumption  be  sold  only 
in  bottled.  If  carried  out  this  policy 
would  cost  $30,000,000  more  than  now 
for  distribution,  and  seriously  check  or 
decrease  the  consumption  of  milk.  Those 
of  us  who  were  brought  up  on  the  now 
much  despised  milk  of  50  to  70  years 
ago,  can  hardly  escape  the  feeling  that 
more  milk  would  be  a  greater  blessing 
to  children  than  new  laws  and  more 
regulation. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 2S 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 


Cheese,  lb . 32(d)  .45 

Eggs,  per  doz . 45(d)  ,50 

Gathered . 35(d)  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40(d)  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 40(a)  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 55(d)  .65 

Asparagus,  bch . 35<d)  .60 

Potatoes,  lb . 07(d)  .OS 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 07(d)  .OS 

Onions,  lb . 07(d)  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 05(d)  .06 

Cauliflowers,  head . 20(d)  .30 

Apples,  doz . • . 25(d)  .50 

Cooking,  lb . Old1  .06 

Strawberries,  qt . 50(d)  .75 


The  Annual  Index 

Readers  who  have  not  received  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  Index  for  1925,  and 
desire  a  copy,  will  be  supplied  free  by 
addressing  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires, 
wagon  parts, 
fit  any  run- 
Catalog  il- 
colors  Free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  48  B a  St.. Quincy, (tt. 


For  Sale-5-Acre  POULTRY  FARM 

6-room  semi-bungalow,  bath,  gas,  electric,  running 
water.  Housing  capacity  1,600  layers,  2,500  chicks, 
garage,  feed  house,  incubators,  brooders,  1,000  W. 
Leghorn  layers  and  2,200  baby  chicks, go  with  the 
place.  Price,  $13,200,  part  cash.  Terms  to  suit. 
Have  farms  from  $3,000  up. 

L0PER  8  PROSSER  517  Landis  Ave.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

DOGS  J 

ForSalc-gr'td  White  Scotch  Collie  S  Pups 

Absolutely  all  white,  S50;  Sable  head  markings, 
S2oeach.  Bred  from  best  stock  obtainable.  Spayed 
females  are  best  dogs  for  house,  stock  or  children 

Park  Hill  Kennels  Newfane,  N.Yi 

mi  I  IC  DTTDDIEC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
UULLllj  rUir  ILuJ  raised  Stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Btx  66R  Weal  Chester,  Pa. 

Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

ty.  Registered.  BOWDEN  COLLIE  FA  KM  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Srnfph  flnllipc— 5Yelsh  Shepherds.  Pups  and  dogs. 
OGDipn  UUlllcS  Native  born  heelers.  Half  price  while 

they  last.  Maple  Grove  Farms  Pope  Mills,  N.Y. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Beautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind.  Males, 

u  Spay  females,  *10  each.  11.  HERD,  Thorndike,  Maine 

BEAUTIFUL  POLICE  PUPPIES 

formerly  known  as  the  German  Stock  Dog.  Priced  very 
reasonable,  considering  breeding.  GEO.  RAUCH, 
Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm  Freehold,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Guardian  Airedales  SSe 

Age,  2  months.  Males,  S25 ;  Females,  $15.  Also 
adult  stock  and  young  male  dogs  at  reasonable 
prices.  Intelligence,  stamina  and  sweet  disposition 
have  made  Guardian  Airedales  famous  Address 

1’.  BKANDRETH  White  Birches  BETHEL,  CONN. 

pedigreed  Airedale  Pups.  Males,  $15;  Females,  $10. 
Sat.  guaranteed.  F.  1».  Crowe,  Stuyvesant,  N.Y. 

AirpHalpo  PuPP'es  and  brood  matrons.  Will  ship  C.  O. 

AireaaicS  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  MadDon,  N.Y. 

U/ANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
"laid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE— LLEWELLIN  and  ENGLISH  SETTERS 

Also  Maryland  bred  rabbit  hounds.  Sent  on  trial.  Pamph¬ 
let  free.  O.  K.  Kennels  Marydel,  Maryland 

pair  Pedigreed  English  Beagles,  male,  11  mos.,  female  9 

1  mos.  old.,  *85.  THOMAS  TOTH,  Henderson,  Md.  Box  21 

SflCrifif'P  Re?-’  trained.  Police  dog.  No  faults.  House 
UCUl  l  II  vG  and  auto  broken.  PUEDHOUK  Fords,  N.  J. 

COR  SALE— lO-Week  Old  SETTER  PUPPIES. 

1  H.  Schoenlg  Saugertles,  N.  Y.  Box  1  76  R.  3 

Pnfflich  or  Welsh  Shepherds.  Natural  heelers.  Beau- 

Liigiioii  ties.  Geo.  Boorman  Marathon,  N*Y. 

BODICE  l’UPS  and  matured  bitches.  Stock  registered 

1  Foster  B.  Cody  Box  1453  Middletown,  N.  Y 

Deautiful  POLICE  PUPS.  Males,  6  wks.,  pedigreed,  best 
u  breeding,  *25.  FORBES  Spring  Talley,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  J 

GUERNSEYS— For  Sale 

14  Pure  Bred  Guernseys 

(1  Bull — 13  Females) 

16  High  Grade  Guernsey  Females 

(7  Cows— 9  Heifers) 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  118040 
(last  test — January  1926) 

For  prices  and  particulars  apply  to 

R.  E.  MacMurchie,  Supt.  Or.  Claries  H.  Peck 

Bl.ck  Maples  Farm  QP  107  E“t  67th  St. 

Newtown,  Conn.  New  York  City 

PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

BROQKMEAO'S  MERMAID  won  10  First  Prizes,  5  Second 
Prizes,  1  Senior  and  1  Grand  Championship  at 

7  shows  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  1925. 

Bull  Calves  of  same  Breeding  at  reasonable  prices. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  ot  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  seenre  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  F„Mf  „  ,  „  pfcjl<  p. 

For  Sale -Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds.  Nearby  springers, 
fresh  cows  open  and  bred  heifers.  Young  pure 
bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

A.  It.  dams  and  sires.  May  Rose  breeding.  Federal 
Ace  r  ed  itedh©  l-d.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS  Pipersville,  Pa. 

Sxiniiysicie  GUERNSEYS 

One  yearling  bull  sired  by  Maxim  of  Linda  Vista.  Two 
yearling  heifers  and  six  Fall  and  Winter  calves  of  Ne 
Pius  Ultra  breeding.  Accredited  herd. 

Jas.  E.  van  Aletyne  Klnderhook,  N.Y. 

Voung  Grandaons  and  Granddaughters  of  Langwater, 

»  foremost  Herdeire  of  Emmadine  Farm;  dams  advanced 
reg.  or  cow  ass’n  tests;  reg.,  accredited.  Farmers7  price. 

BR00KLANDS  GUERNSEY  FARM.  Poughkeepsie.  N  Y. 

[  AYRSHIRES 

For  Sale— -A.yx-jslxiroOattle 

Fresh  Cows,  Bulls  and  Heifers  all  ages.  All  regis¬ 
tered  stock.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Prices  right. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  &  DAIRY  CORP.  Freeland  Pa. 

S.  S.  HESS.  Msr. 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  from  1  to  10 


breeding.  Nicely  marked. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS 


months  old. 
Accredited  herd. 

Saratoga  Springs.  N 


Good 


Y, 


Maine  Virgin  Wool  Suits  for  Boys 

Tweeds  and  Cashmeres,  two  pairs  knickers.  Ages  8  to  iz 
*11  ;  13  to  16,|*il*.  Navy  blue  worsted,  age  8  to  if,  *16  ; 

13  to  16,  *17.  MAINE  SHEEP  AN0  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSN..AuSud.,Me 


SWINE 


■Purebred  PIGS 

CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs 
6  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
O.O.D.on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


FEEDING  PIGSI*°l1 

«tu°viSobe1tnnea.  fester  and  Berkshire  and  YoriT 
aanlL^h®st?r  Cross  pigs,  8  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.75 
each,  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7.25  each,  all  good  Feeding 
Pigs  Also  30  Purebred  Chester  White  Pigs,  sows 
Unrelated  Boar  or  Barrows,  6  weeks  old,  $8  00 
No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  I  ship  all 
;  •  C-  P-  to  your  approval,  and  if  you  cannot 
y0111'  Depot,  keep  them  a  week, 
and  it  not  satisfactory  return  pigs  and  your  money 
will  be  returned.  J 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size-Quality-Breeding 

Fast  Growing  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed.  Shipped 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  Expressman  if  satisfied, 
it  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crat- 
mg  Ship  any  number.  6-weeks  old,  $7  each;8- 
weeks  old,  $7.50  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly 
and  satisfaction  assured. 

William  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Bei  kshire  and  Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.25 
each:  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each;  good,  healthy  stock. 
£SLfrom  ?lse^®e>  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
poikeis;  also  3o  Purebred  Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

ebmJv'i&fo  n1 3nSUPPJ?e2  freew.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
r?lch  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
yom  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival 

^aUnyKeXpe’^'  A'  M'  LlX-  80«  Washington 
street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel  Wob.  1415. 


DUROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed - 

ic  \t  p J,,  .  ;  in*-  An  for  sale, 

l?.  Me  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrifieid,  N.  Y. 


Duroc-Jersey  Swine  „.^0Bcg  WATE„^fdA™  y. 


Reg. Ourocs  allenh^doct  The verz best breedins 

° m-t-EM  H.  POST  Ensenore,  N.Y. 


Duroc-Jersey  wm°R;Hiii  ™e-  ?®st  —  D,ir°93>  write 

Duroc  Boar 


,  Bridge  ville,  Delaware. 


New  York  Sensation. 

Elmwood  Farms 


*125. 

Bradford,  N.Y. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE-For  Sale 


0  C  pigs, *12. 75  each.  Unrelated  p’rs,  *25. 

n  basY  feeders.  Quick  growers,  Big  type.  Big 
litters.  Order  now  to  ship  Mayl&15.  R.  HILL.  Sonica  Falla,  N.Y 


Chester  White  Purs  B  g  *£5  Wlth  Tiauty.  National 

CT  OTTm  a  vT,  'ip*  „  Champion  bloodlines. 
CLOCDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


Pj ore  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old 

.  8  -pH  each  ;  7  wks.  old,  $8  each.  Pigs  are  ready 
hip-  If  you  will  not  return  our  crate  include  extra 
81  (each  six  or  less  pigs.)  Rouse  Bros.,  Dusliore,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For  Sale  Jersey  Cows 

Registered;  Tuberculin  Tested. 

H.  Do  KOUNTZE  Hook  Road,  Bedford,  N.Y- 

I>AIRY  COWS  For  Sale 

A  large  number  of  highest  quality  Wisconsin  T.  B. 
tested  tresh  cows  and  springers  always  on  hand  to 
select  from.  Aaron  Mintz,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

FOR  SiVLE 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  No.  13989 

5  mos.  old,  Sire— Nellie’s  Stasis  No.  6721.  Dam 
Primula  ot  Milton.  No.  16446.  Very  reasonable. 

Write  for  details.  Waidhof,  Oak  Ridge,  N  J. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  laof  eost 
100  l  resh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins.  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F. Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 

Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  for  sale.  The  very  best 
*  breeding.  Accredited  herd.  Write  for  information. 
S.  D.  W lCKS  Sylvan  Lee  Farm  R.  F.  11.  No.  3  Syracuse,  N.Y 


c 


HORSES 


ZD 


;A5WMA(WWVWYWVWV%W^ 

BELGIAN  HOR$ESF°rSaiei 

!  1  3-year-old  mare,  weight .  1650 ! 

jl  2-year-old  mare  “  .  1350, 

1 1  1-year-old  stud  “  .  1150 

1  A 11  Red  Roans.  Price,  $1,200  for  the  three. 

1  Show  bred  stock. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


Percherons 


Pair  black  mares,  5  yrs.;  sound; 
well  broken;  good  walkers;  heavy 
01  ,  in  foal;  weight.  3,600.  Price.  $750. 

showy  black  mare,  coming  3  yrs..  heavy  in  foal,  $325 

Also  1  and  2-yr.  olds.  WILLIAM  A.  REID,  Uoant  Holly,  N.  J. 

HOLSTEINS  ~ 


Registered  Holsteins 

For  Sale  at  Grade  Prices 

Fresh  Springers  and  Fall  eows.  Also  a  car¬ 
load  of  Fall  heifers.  Accredited  tubereulin- 
tested  cow*.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 


CBH  SALE— My  entire  herd  Reg.  Holsteins.  Z-yr.-old  sire. 
1  L.  Vetter  Mechanicaville,  N.  Y. 
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PARKS' H  BARRED  ROCKS 


to 
Lay 

It’s  Not  Too  Late  to  Buy  Park’s  Rocks  Because— 

YOU  CAN  REAR— Park’s  strain  Rooks  later  than  most  strains  on  account  of  their  early  maturity. 
“ Raised  17  Pullets  from  the35  chicks.  We  tried  every  way  to  keep  them  from  laying  too 
soon,  but  they  started  at  4  mos.  and  13  days,  etc.”  S.  C.  Davis,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

Poducpfl  Best  Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock  14  price  after  May  15th 

"Jr  "  Grade  Eggs  for  Hatching  % . 20th 

PriCCS  Day  Old  Chicks  ^  “  "  June  1st 

Yes,  They’ll  Mature  iu  Time  for  Winter  Layers. 

"My  late  chicks  did  so  well  I'll  want  more.  They  are  better  layers  than 
the  early  ones.  Outlayed  everything  around  here,  etc.”  TJ.  Johnson, 

Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Now  is  your  chance  to  get  the  cream  of  the  World’s  oldest  and 
greatest  layers  at  prices  that  come  only  once  in  a  year. 

Full  Count  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 


Prompt  Shipment. 

J.  W.  PARKS 


Box  Y 


ALTOONA,  PA. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 


Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-bred 
stock.  Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock. 
Order  today  and  feel  safe.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  postpaid  oil :  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns . $3.75  $7.25  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 


S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas . .  4.00  7.50  14.00  66.50 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  W.  &  Bi  d.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &R.C.  Reds  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.00 

*  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  4.25  8.25  16.00  75.00 

White  Orpingtons .  .  4.50  8.75  17.00  77.00 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs .  7.00  13.00  25.00  115.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited .  3.50  6.50  12.00  60.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited .  3.00  5.50  10.00  50.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box 


126.00 

140.00 

145.00 


120.00 

100.00 


IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 
ORDER  TODAY 


2.  CIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department.  Ohio  State  University.  You 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks.  4.00  7.75  15  72.50  140 

S.  C.  Blk.  Jlinorcas.  Buff  &  White  Rocks .  4.25  8.00  16  77.50  150 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  4  25  8.00  16  77.50  150  WRITE  TODAY 

Assorted  Chicks  (heavy  and  light  breeds)  $10  per  100  SAVE  MONEY; 

Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tell3  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth  any 
cluck  buyer's  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  AVENUE  S  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From” 


1,000,000  Full  Blooded  “American”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S,h,<ckeries>  BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT  HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  oh- —  50  100  500  1000 

|  Mixed  or  Broilers  . .$6.00  $11  $53  $100 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . 6.75  13  62  120 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 7.25  1.4  -  67  130 

Tancred  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  . . 7.75  15  72  140 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks  .  8.25  16  77  150 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas  . 9.25  18  87  170 

Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  White  Orpingtons,  Golden  Wyandottes .  13.00  25  122  240 

Catalogue  Free — White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs — Custom  hatching — Order  chicks  now.  5%  cash  dis¬ 
count  on  all  orders  received  and  paid  in  full  30  days  before  chicks  aie  wanted.  Selected  Free  Range  Breeders 

_ 100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  are  not  chick  brokeis — we  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Reference:  Cur- 

wensrille  National  Bank.  Curwensville.  Pa.  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  210,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Let  us  send  you  this 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  approved  by  Ohio  State  University. 

Prices  on  (Postpaid) —  25  50  100  600 

Wh..  Br..  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 

Wh.  Bid  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds....  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Blk  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

S  Laced  VVvandottes.  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00 

Blk.  Lar.gshans,  Light  Brahmas .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.00 

Assorted  chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Write  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct 
front  tills  ad.  THE  SOUTH  KENTON  PLTRY  FARM.  BOX  13.  KENTON.  OHIO 


HOR-OBRED" BABY 


CHICKS 


“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
egg.  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12d  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed. ' «  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  20/  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ed  high  . 
:onas,  A 
live 

A 


i 


“Ohio’s  Best”  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  ate  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

Whits  Leghorns  . . .$3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120-00 

Barred,  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7,75  15.00  72  50  140.00 

White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp. . . .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150. 0C 

Asst,  for  broilers,  §10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.00.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live 
delivery,  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  R.  F.  D.  4A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  722) 

(13) ,  Marian  Hopper  (13),  Norman  Hallock 
(18),  Edmund  Wallace  (11),  Alice  Lewis  (12), 
Grace  Lewis  (17),  Julia  Frant  (12),  Gertrude 
Stephenson  (11),  Lois  Macken  (12). 

New  Jersey:  Steve  Chrappa  (13),  Mary  Bla- 
but,  Mary  Wieringa,  Marie  David,  Emma  Hil¬ 
dreth  (12),  Elizabeth  Zapp  (11),  Walter  Scott 
(16),  Edla  Jurgenson  (12),  Marie  Ardin  (14), 
Dorothy  Bozarth  (16),  Alice  Chew  (14),  Margaret 
Schreiber  (17),  *Harold  Deveny  (16),  Sadie  Hel- 
tema  (12),  Dorothy  Ivrantz,  Frances  Draee  (9), 
Russell  Thomas  (15),  Dorothy  Frylinck  (15), 
Amy  Rhinesmith  (15),  Kathryn  Rice. 

Vermont:  Alice  Dunham  (10),  Leonard  White, 
*Clnrice  Gilpin  (10).  Eloise  Smith.  *Grace  Down¬ 
ward  (10),  Janet  Kibbie  (8),  Alyee  Sprague, 
Irene  Jennings  (15). 

Massachusetts:  Allen  Reney,  Joseph  Jacobs, 
Gladys  Zurcher.  Ruth  Eaton  (11).  Eleanor 
Martin,  Clara  Carrutliers  (13),  Charlotte  Car- 
nithers  (11). 

Rhode  Island:  Helen  Newman  (13).  Ediili 
Whitaker  (8),  Helen  Gardinier  (13).  Elizabeth 
Whitaker  (12). 

Ohio:  Eli  Hirsinah  (15),  Mildred  Eaton  (12). 
Loyd  Danklefsen  (11),  Martha  Thompson  (12), 
Clara  Giugeriueli  (10). 

Maine:  Sidney  Humes  (11),  Frederick  Erskine 

(14) ,  Leona  McKnight. 

Maryland:  Doris  Fuelitner  (14),  Louise  Mitch¬ 
ell  (14),  Ruth  Harvey  (13). 

Indiana:  Elsie  Terpstra,  Mildred  Pariseau 
(13). 

Iowa:  Ecelene  Furgason  (11),  Edith  Picker¬ 
ing  (12). 

North  Carolina:  Ruth  Boggs. 

West  Virginia:  *Clark  Allendor  (15). 

Delaware:  Mildred  Atherton  (13). 

New  Hampshire:  Virginia  Bulkeley  (12), 
Earl  Anderson  (19).  Stanley  French  (16). 

Illinois:  Sarah  Graham  (11),  Anna  Graham 
(16).  Margaret  Armstrong. 

Nova  Scotia:  Jean  Anderson  (12). 

Letters  Wanted:  Kate  Grnmers,  N.  Y. :  Doris 
Brown  (13),  Conn.;  Doris  Fuelitner  (14),  Md.: 
Gladys  Baxter,  N.  Y.:  Amy  Rhinesmith  (14). 
N.  J.:  Elsie  Terpstra,  Ind.;  Alyce  Sprague  (14), 
Vt. ;  Warren  Weiler,  Pa. 


Diarrhoea 

T  bought  .200  lihocle  Island  Red  chicks 
about  a  week  ago.  As  soon  as  they  ar¬ 
rived  I  gave  them  a  drink  and  started 
feedin  t  them  the  next  day.  but  with  all 
the  care  and  cleanliness  they  began  to 
die  and  are  still  dying.  I  do  not  know 
what  else  to  do  for  them.  I  feed  them 
with  mash  and  grain,  enough  room  to 
scratch  around  brooder  which  has  been 
surrounded  with  sand.  They  are  given 
Summer  heat  and  fresh  air,  fresh,  clean 
water  every  hour.  All  I  have  seen  so 
far  is  that  the  droppings  do  not  go  to 
the  floor  but  remain  on  the  chicks  and 
thev  soon  die,  no  matter  how  I  force 
them  to  eat  or  drink.  Is  there  anything 
I-  can  do  for  them?  J.  A. 

Millstone,  N.  J. 

Chicks  that  begin  to  die  within  a  day 
or  two  from  hatching  and  continue  to 
die  for  a  week  or  two — I  refer  to  the 
flock,  not  to  individual  chicks — and  dis¬ 
play  a  whitish  discharge  that  causes  them 
to  become  “pasted  up  behind”  are  very 
likely  to  be  suffering  from  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea,  a  disease  contracted  from  the 
mother  liens  and  conveyed  through  the 
eggs.  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  to 
kill  chicks  through  improper  feeding  or 
brooding,  and  a  light-colored  diarrhoea 
is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  disease 
mentioned,  but,  assuming  that  proper 
care  is  taken  of  the  flock,  and  the  loss 
occurs  as  described,  the  chances  are  that 
true  white  diarrhoea  is  present,  was 
present  when  the  chicks  were  hatched, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  save 
them.  Little  chicks  should  not  be  fed 
at  all  for  at  least  48  hours  from  hatch¬ 
ing,  late  teaching  is  that  00  hours  is  not 
too  long  to  wait,  since  the  newly  hatched 
chick  lias  within  its  body  the  yet  undi¬ 
gested  yolk  of  the  egg  from  which  it  was 
hatched  and  which  should  be  absorbed 
before  other  food  is  given.  Its  first  food 
should  he  milk  and  hard  cracked  grains 
of  suitable  size,  a  dry  mash  being  added 
later.  You  may  have  fed  too  soon,  over¬ 
fed,-  or  fed  upon  improper  foods,  or  have 
allowed  the  eliieks  to  have  become  over¬ 
heated  or  chilled.  Only  detailed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  care  given  could  determine 
upon  these  points,  but  I  suspect  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  disease  mentioned,  one  that  an¬ 
nually  kills  thousands  of  little  chicks, 
hatched  from  disease  carrying  mothers. 
The  remedy  is  to  know  that  you  are  pur¬ 
chasing  chicks  from  disease-free  stock ; 
a  possible  matter  in  your  State,  where  so. 
many  breeders  guarantee  this  point. 

M.  B.  D. 


«tj  dil/slrc  Xr  flilV  Oct  Glides  from  stock  raised  in  Northern  Neev  York.  Strong,  healthy, 

illaydl  d  LiIlLKs  OL  UUA  hardy  purebreds.  Hogan  tested,  high-producing  breeding  stock, 


Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  an!  Buff 

Anconas  . 

H.  I,  Reds.  Barred 
White  Wyandottes, 


White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black 
Assorted  Chicks 


Prices  on—  50 

. $6.75 

.  7.25 

and  White  Rock .  7-75 

Black  Minorcas  . 9.25 


Giants  . . 18.50 

6.50 


100 

$13.00 
14.00 
15.00 
18.00 
35.00 
1 1.00 


500 

$62.00 

67.00 

72.00 

87.00 

140.00 

52.50 


1000 

$120.00 

133.00 

I40.C0 

170.00 


105.00 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings,  Youngs.  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns.  Sheppa  -s  At.conas,  Parks 
Barred  Rox  and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free  if  you  wish.  Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today,  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  FOULTRY  FAFiM,  Box  302,  RANSOMVII.LE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co..  Props.) 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


^END  NO  mON  EV  ^  WE  vSHIP  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  10096  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50  _  100  600 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas,  ...... . $3.50 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  4.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 4.25 

Assorted,  Heavy .  3.25 

Assorted  Lipfht  o.OO 

THE  Ail  A  HATCHERY  ROUTE  15,  A1)A,  OHIO.  Reference. First  National  Bank. 


$3  50 

$6.76 

$13.00 

$62.00 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

.  4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

.  3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

62.00 

.  8.00 

5.60 

10.00 

47.60 

CHICKS 


25  50  100 

Reds . $4.00  $7  50  S14.00 

Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  00 

Leghorn....  3  75  7  00  13.00 

H’vy  Mixed.  3.25  6.00  11.00 

Free  range,  inn*  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  Chicks 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  FREE  FROM  DISEASES 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion,  McCOY  BROS.  &  CO.  Emlentou,  Pa, 


Sour  Crop 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  remedy  for 
chickens  that  have  their  crops  full?  If 
I  turn  their  heads  down  or  squeeze  their 
crop  warm  water  runs  from  their 
mouths.  I  have  about  four  or  five  of 
these  birds  and  am  afraid  that  the  rest 
may  be  affected  too.  They  have  been 
like  this  for  the  last  three  days.  s.  B. 

Matawan,  N.  J. 

These  fowls  have  “sour  crop,”  prob¬ 
ably  induced  by  indigestible  or  spoiled 
food  of  some  kind.  They  may,  too,  have 
eaten  such  indigestible  substances  as  dry 
grass,  feathers  or  like  matter.  If  the 
sick  fowls  are  not  crop  bound,  so  that 
they  cannot  eat,  give  each  one  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  or  two  of  castor  oil  as  a  physic 
and  feed  by  itself  for  a  few  days  upon  a 
limited  quantity  of  soft  food.  Cases 
that  are  crop  bound  may  be  relieved  by 
giving  warm  water  or  oil  and  gently  man¬ 
ipulating  the  crop  to  soften  the  mass  and 
perhaps  permit  its  removal.  Sometimes 
an  incision  into  the  crop  is  necessary, 
this  being  later  sewed  up  with  fine 
thread,  a  surgical  procedure  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  than 
in  those  of  a  clumsy  man.  M.  b.  d. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (only)  bred  for  heavy 
production  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 

A  line  of  Leghorns  that  have  made  good 
under  the  strict  test  of  commercial  egg 
farming  in  the  great  Vineland,  N.  J.  district. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices . 

TAN-STAG  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 
Box  A,  R.F.D.  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


E|  Certified 

^Blood-Tested 


i 


Until  further  notice,  we  can  supply  Select,  Special 
and  Pedigree  Matings  in  Leghorns.  hatched 
from  onr  own  farm  flocks.  Every  Chick  from  a 
mature  hen  of  proven  laying  ability,  selected, 
blood-tested  and  certified  under  State  supervision. 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Our  Own  Matings 
Barred  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  R.  I.  Reds 
S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets.  8  weeks,  $1.25 

Write  for  Chick  Brices  and  free  folder 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  V  .. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Specialty  Breeders 


quality  Chicks  at  Utility  Prices 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12c  each 

Railed.  White  and  Partridge  Rocks  14c  each 
S.  C.  and  It.  C.  Reds  14c  each 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas  I3c  each 

Buff  Orpingtons  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  15c  each 
Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have  been 
carefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  production.  Free 
from  disease  and  guaranteed  ICC  %  alive  fipon  arrival. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  further  information.  No  or¬ 
der  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Lock  Box  202,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


Yittany  Va lley  Chicks 


THE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  del’y  guaranteed. 


Postpaid  prices  on  : 

sr> 

r>o 

ion 

S-  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds 

4.25 

7.75 

14  50 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wli.  Wyandottes 

475 

8.75 

16.50 

Broiler  Chicks 

3.00 

550 

10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  — Write  Now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1926 


ONE  MATING  ONLY-  THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds— Lowest  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Younff  ami  Barron  Strains 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Thompson  Strain 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted 
Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  ^„fie^pa° 


100 

$13.00 

600 

$62.50 

1000 

$120 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

12.00 

55.00 

105 

Brookside  Chicks 

White  Leghorns— Barred  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds 
1  have  been  supplying  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  with  chicks  for  years  and  this  sea¬ 
son  1  am  better  equipped  than  ever.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  hatching  experience  enables  me 
to  produce  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $20  PER  100 

BARRED  AN0  WHITE  ROCKS.  W  HITE  WYANDOTTES  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS.  BROWN  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED  ANCUNAS. 

20.000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing 
free  range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspec¬ 
tion.  10H  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  Walden,  N  Y. 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  BRED  STOCK  THOUSANDS  HATCHING  DAILY" 
Leghorns  ;  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  $16  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  18  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  20  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overg  10  per  100 

Cliicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying 
our  chicks.  Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and 
vitality.  Satisfaction  guara’t’d.  Send  for  our  chick  folder. 
Schoenbora’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  Phone  1604 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  /eTro'"^  Jun5oo,nd 

S.C.W.  Legli’ns  $5.50  $10  00  $47.50  $  #0 

Barred  Rocks  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

W.  Wyandottes  7.50  14.00  -  - 

R.  I.  Reds  7.50  14  00  - - 

Heavy  Mixed  6.00  11.00  62.50  100 

Light  Mixed  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 
SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Chicks  With  Pep 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed 
by  inspector  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  Ohio 
State  University.  Prize  winners  at 
many  shows  from  National  down. 
Developed  for  high  egg  production 
for  many  years.  Free  range  Hocks  in 
best  of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds  Catalog 
free.  Ibices  low,  quality  considered. 


Holgate  Chick  Hatchery,  Box  Y,  Holgate,  Ohio 


/•QUALITY  CHIX", 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Mixed 
(cheaper)  all  from  free-range,  healthy  stock 

$15  per  100;  50c  extra  per  100  for  postage 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themselves 

25  50  100 

S.  O.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2  75  S5.25  $10  00 
S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.. ..  3  25  6  25  12.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9  00 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage,  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

Only  a  pamphlet,  but  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  to  anyone  raising  chickens. 
Sent  FREE.  Write  for  it  to 

GREENE  CHICK  FEED  CO. 

1  Spring  Street  Marblehead,  Mass. 


PULLETS-^ 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

Ages,  8-10  weeks:  3-4  5  months  old. 

Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 

HUBBARD’S  S.C.Red 

CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy  northern  grown  stock, 
which  has  been  State  certified  to  be  free  from  .White 
Diarrhoea  for  six  consecutive  years.  Reduced  prices 
for  May  chicks.  They  have  a  reputation  for 

LIVABILITY*  VIGOR-EGG  PRODUCTION 
Catalog  free.  It  wilt  help  and  interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Memkar  I.  I.  C.  A.  Walpole,  N.  H. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thorobred  mat¬ 
ings  to  be  delivered  in  May  at  tit  per  IDO ; 
$07  per  500  ;  $130  per  1,000.  10 74  books  or¬ 
der.  Circular  free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleiofeltersville,  Pa. 


rm 


Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  nf  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modem  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 
Superior, Farms,  lnc.,Boi  358, Zeeland,  Mich. 


Mixed  or  Broilers . #10  per  100 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  .  12  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  10074  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS’1"  » 

U-mL  ILF  1  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  fiocks. 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Memkar  I.  B.  C.  A.  Seaford,  Del 

QUALITY  CHICKS  Barron  Strain.  Also 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  Send 
for  price  list.  A.D.  MOFLER.TwinBraeliFarni,  Strawberry  Ridgo,  Pa. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Northup  strain  Minorca  and  Wyckoff  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Also  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Guineas.  Minorca  Farm,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

FINE  BABY  CHICKS  Ready  for  Shipment  on  Mar.  15th 

Hatches  weekly.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  from  #13  to  #16  per  hundred. 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 

U:~k  pL;-Lo  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  W. 

High  bradfl UhlCKS  Leg.,  J8<-;B.  Leg.  and  Ancona*,  He; 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  loe;  W.  Wyandottes.  16c;  Assort¬ 
ed,  10c.  lc  less  in  lots  of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for 
Circular  and  Price  List.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Be«  B,  Liberty,  N.Y. 

rj  A  P  V  Mixed  or  Broiler . 9  per  100 

LJ  D  T  S.  C.  W .  Leghorn .  11  per  100 

Cl  I  I  V  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

n  I  A  S.  e.  R.  I.  Reds .  IS  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  10074  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FilllVlEW  1’OIMUY  KAMI,  Miileretonn,  l’a.  0.  D.  Me.  3 

Valley  View  B.  Rocks....  $8.50  $6.15  $18 

Ck  ■  a  L  c  W.  Legli'ns..  3.00  5.75  11 

II  I  C  H  3  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9 

Carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100 %  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed  Circular  free.  V AL1.FY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM,  M.  J.  EHRENZEILER,  MoAILtervllIa.  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS  lied*,  Leghorns 

Free  Range  Stock,  Every  chick  from  a  White  Diarrhoea 
tested  breeder,  certified  to  by  tiie  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Quality  Poultry  Farm. 
BARRINGTON  DELAWARE 

STRICKLER’S  JUNE  CHICKS 

Hatches,  June  1-S  15-22-29.  Large  Type  Tan- 
cred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

I  269  egg  line  matings.  No  lights  used;  chicks 
I  are  extra  hardy  and  vigorous.  Thorobred 
'  chicks  from  these  matings  shipped  parcel 
post,  prepaid  ,10074  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
at  $10  per  100,  $48  per  500,  $95  per  1,000.  Cir¬ 
cular.  1074  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

nilini/O  S.C.  W.  Legs.  S3?00  •6.°76  *1°  1 
I  M||  H  V.S.  C.  B.  Rocks  3.60  6 .76  13 

I  |  n  1 1  |  1%  8.C.  R.I.  Reds  3.75  7.26  14 

V  I  I  I  W  I  Mixed  Chicks.  2.60  4.76  9 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  10074  live  delivery. postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  II  A  T  C  II  E  R  Y, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  P«.  It.  I*.  2 

Hollywood  Strain  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

from  cockerels  sired  by  male  from  301-egg  dam.  Private 

flock.  $14  per  100  Circ.  Stonewolri  Leghorn  Farm,  Flemiiiglon.N.  J. 

BARRON-DOLLY  WOOD  KfggifiK  tceTtos 

COCKERELS  FROM  CERTIFIED  STOCK.  Circular, 
NAUVOO  FRUIT  &  POULTRY  FARM  R.  D.  1  Etters.  Pa 

/^UlPirC  S.  O.  W.  Legh  or  ns,  10c.  B. 

VsIVO  Rocks.  12c.  Mixed,  8c.  Deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  director  circular  free. 

L.  E.  STKAWSER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

nmnirc  ( S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  lie,  from  my  own  free. 
UniUlYO  1  range  Hock.  lOO#  live  delivery.  Circular. 
Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

from  heavy  Laying  Strains  of  Rocks 
o3Dy  U11CKS  and  Reds,  $14;  White  Leghorns, 
($11;  Mixed,  $9.  Special  prices  on  600  lots. 

MITCHELL  S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown.  Pa. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Milton  Vermont 

IV  1  Eggs  from  line  bred  layers.  Parks’ 

Karrpfl  HOCKS  strain,  ♦  per  100. 

uai  1  vU  Henry  Ingalls  Greenville,  N.Y. 

WANTED — 800  Broilers,  roosters,  6  weeks  old.  State 
price.  Paul  Scholx  Stanfordvllle,  N.Y. 

Anconas,  Sheppard  Strain  S.  C.  hatching  eggs  and  baby 
chicks.  Geo.  K.  Bowdish  Esperance,  N.Y. 

Sf»  D..m.  I  „ „L „ „  The  Big  Better  Kind.  Chicks — 

.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  $14-106.  aiso  s.  c.  white,  ar. 

E.  S.  WILSON  Box  497  Hammond.  N.Y. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
April  12,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highhridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Pert’.  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats . 52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  . 88% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 86% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $34.40 

Hard  W.  bran  .  34.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  39.40 

White  hominy  .  31.40 

Yellow  hominy  .  30.40 

Gluten  feed  .  39.65 

Flour  middlings  .  34.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  38.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  41.90 

34%  linseed  meal  . 53.90 

Curing  Egg-eating  Hens 

I  notice  some  are  inquiring  for  a  way 
to  cure  hens  of  the  egg-eating  habit. 
When  I  was  on  the  farm  a  pen  of  exhi¬ 
bition  birds  acquired  this  very  bad  habit 
and  I  worked  out  a  scheme  which  cured 
them  and  saved  their  necks.  They  were 
using  a  row  of  nests  under  the  roosting 
platform  and  open  in  front.  I  built  a 
new  set  wfith  a  hinged  board  in  front  to 
give  access  to  the  eggs,  and  all  boxed  in 
to  shut  out  light  when  this  hoard  was 
closed.  The  only  opening  was  a  hole  at 
one  end  12  in.  square  admitting  the  hens 
to  a  passage  between  the  nests  and  the 
wall.  The  nests  were  now  so  dark  the 
hens  cou.d  not  distinguish  between  the 
china  nest  egg  and  the  genuine. 

I  had  been  feeding  hone  and  oyster 
shells,  so  there  was  no  trouble  about  soft 
shells.  I  pared  off  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
of  the  hard  point  <>f  their  beaks  w':h 
which  they  had  lea  ”ied  to  break  every 
egg  as  soon  as  laid,  then  dropped  one  at 
a  tune  a  few  china  eggs  on  the  floor.  At 
first  they  flew  at  them  as  they  would  at 
a  broken  egg.  but  after  au  hour  of  un¬ 
successful  picking  they  gave  it  up  and 
would  take  no  notice  of  real  eggs.  I  left 
the  glass  eggs  on  the  floor  a  few  days 
and  had  no  further  trouble.  s.  E.  S. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
highest  quality  meat  and 
bone  scrap  by  name: 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Free  sample  proves  its  superiority 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


THE  KENTBARRED  ROCKS 

In  the  West  Washington  egg-laying  contest  have 
averaged  114  eggs  per  bird  from  Nov.  1  to  April  1 
Hatching  eggs.  Chicks.  Catalogue. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT _ Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

OWEN  FARM’S  STRAIN 

SINGLE  COM  B  RED  CRICKS 

Utility  and  Special  matings,  $13  per  100  and  up. 
Folder  free. 

LAYWELL  FARM  Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 

R  A  R  Y  Mixed  .  $  9  per  100 

■*-*-^*i  *  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  11  per  100 

c  H  I C  ^  Barred  Rocks .  13  per  100 

emervj  Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  forfree  circular. 
C.  1*.  LK18TKR _  McAlisterville,  Fa. 

BABY  CHICK  REDUCTION  FOR  MAY 

Barred  Rocks,  10c  each.  White  Leghorns,  12c  each. 
Pareel  Post  Prepaid. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM _ Milford.  Delaware 

Phioke  of  the  finest  quality  from  purebred,  free  range 
UIIIOK&  breeders.  S.  O.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Also  R.I.  Reds.  Moderate  prices.  Circular.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  ADRIAN  lie V KEF,  Sadat,  N.Y. 

/^niry  C  s-  C-  w-  Leghorns,  l«c,  from  our  free 
%  .11  II.IXil  range  flock.  10074  guar.  Special  prices 
^  on  500  or  1,000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POUETRT  FARM  F.  B.  Fryn.ayer  McAlirtemlle.  Pa. 


CHICKS  5  c  BUFF  hghorns.  barred  rocks, 

WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED,  9c  up 

100{4  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND _ Box  2 _ McAlisterville,  P*. 


CtllcllS  ®,npl0  Comb  White  Leghorns,  1  2c.  Barred 


Rocks,  I3e.  Red,  14a.  Safe  delivery  gunr’td. 
Circular  free.  11.8.  TIAKT,  HeAllsterrille.  Pa. 


^  U  I  ^  I €  C  f  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10c.  From  our 
■■  1  ■»  w  \  own  free  range  flock.  10074  live  de- 

livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Save  $3.50  on  Every  100  white  LeghornChicks 

SLATY  RIDGE  FARM  Bax  R  Palmyra,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  ti  Thor-o-Bred  S.C.  White  andBrown  Leg- 


FRANK  BLUM 


rns,  lie, parcel  post  paid.  Free  circular. 

New  Washington.  Ohio 


RaKxr  Phiv  J-  B-  Giants,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Hally  Vi  1 1 1 A  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  Write  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville,  Maryland 


30  Yrs.  BRsEc?wG  1 

cliix.  Prices  right.  Circ.  Free.  X.  FISHER  «  SOWS. CannloH.il.  V. 


nrne  for  high  egg  production 
Ul  llh  Strong,  robust  baby 


Gu 


■  nooc  Both  kind.  $1.50  each.  Eggs  same  as  selling. 

IlCdh  s.  A.  Everett  B.  F.  D.  I  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 

Big  Price  Reductions 
Utility  Matings 

White  Leghorns 

$4.25  for  25  . $15.00  for  100 . $  72.50  for  500 

$8.00  for  50 . $140.00  for  1,000 

Barred  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds 

$4.75  for  25 . $17.00  for  100 . $  82.50  for  500 

$9.00  for  50 .  $160.00  for  1,000 

SPECIAL  MATINGS. — Add  8c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

Hatches  Tuesday ,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  each  week 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  and  special  hand¬ 
ling  charges  prepaid.  No  chicks  sent  C.  O.  D. 
No  order  for  less  than  25  chicks.  If  you  wish 
chicks  sent  special  delivery,  remit  15c  for 
25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100  chicks. 


Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Address  Dept.  9 


Order  Direct  from  Oldest  Hatchery  in  U,  S. 

pretty 


close;  but 

50 


we  can 

100 


make 

500 


Pine  Tree  customers  cleaned  up  our  April  hatchings 
prompt  deliveries  from  early  May  hatches.  25 

White  Leghorns .  $4.50 

Barred  Rocks . 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks  &  Anconas 

Mixed  Chix .  . 

Special  Matings,  $4.00  per  hundred,  extra.  Prepaid — Safe  Arrival  and  Full  Count  Gnaranteed. 

FREE  Chick  Book  tells  complete  story.  Write  for  it. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

*  JOS.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

3UALI  ERVIC6  r -  - - - - 


$4.50 

$8.00 

$14.50 

$72.50 

5.00 

9.00 

16.50 

80.00 

5.25 

9.50 

17.00 

82.50 

6.00 

11.25 

22.00 

110.00 

4.00 

6.75 

12.00 

55.00 

BUTLER  POULTRY  FARM 

Buy  our  own  S.C.  W.Leghorn  chicks  at  20e;  May,  17c,  de¬ 
livered.  Our  range  nearly  filled  to  15,000  capacity.  Or¬ 
der  direct  from  this  adv.  Member  International  Baby 
Chick.Assn.  BUTLER  POULTRY  FARM,  ».  0.  1.  Hclmar,  N.  J. 


Leghorn  Chicks  of  proven  value  for 
14  years  from  our  trapnested  fiocks. 
Strong,  vigorous  and  big  producers. 
Satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  Our 
2,500  selected  layers  produce  our 
chicks.  Price  for  March  and  April,  18c,  delivered. 
COLD  SPRING  FARM  Meadville,  Pa. 


YES 


BABY  CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  I.  REDS  AND 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 

^BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

■  S.C.  White  Leghorns,  10c.  10074  live  delivery, 
P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  T.  5.  ElIHENZELLEJt 

R.  K.  1).  No.  2  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

ARISTOCRAT  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Orders  now  booked  for  May  shipments— the  ideal  month 
for  success.  Large  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Mottled  Anconas,  i$13,  ProlificWhite  Wyandottes, 
$14, Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds,  $18. 10074  live 
delivery.  Circular.  SEI0ELT0N  FARMS,  Woihingtonville,  l’a. 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks  well  bred 

Healthy  stock.  $15  hundred.  Special  matings,  S18 
hundred.  White  Rocks  same  price.  100$  live  deliv¬ 
ery,  postpaid.  JAS.  D.  ULSH  Beaver  Sprinos,  Pa. 


VP.  Leghorns 
K.  I.  Reds 
Barred  1*.  Hoeks 
VP.  Wyandottes 
Mixed  Chicks 


WYANDOTTES  Martin 


WHITE  rr  i  /livi/v/i  x  Dorcas 

Direct,  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks’ Barred  Rocks.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  S.  C,  W.  Leghorns.  Prom  Free  range  stock, 
Prices  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  0  No.  1 

LAYERS-White  Wyandotte  p£iS“rs- 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  While  Wyandotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 

U/L:l„  Ilfu.iiLlha  From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs 

White  Wyandottes  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Delaware 


W1  U/uonrlnffee  Regal-Dorcas .  A-l  stock.  Eggs, $1.50-15; 

.  njanuuties  $8— 100.  a.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  big  free  1926  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COMPANY 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKINT  _XTTr,iri 
GIANT  KOU  EN  V|jl  I  F  It  I  |N(,V 

INDIAN  KUNNER  JLfGvIlbUYUJ 

“World’sBest Strains.”  Hatching  Eggs.  18th yr.  producing 
Chicks  that  live.  XLDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenliville,  Pa. 


P 


ARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
E  K  IN 


DUCKLINGS  p^S^LyEr?d>d. 


PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip.N  V. 


14  If*  If  Q  from  heavy-laying  strain.  Barred 
^ S  I*  I  F\  Rocks,  1S«:  Mixed,  10r.  I00i£  arri- 
yal  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAR,  McAlisterville,  l’a. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  dhua  rse  s'pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telf'ord.Pa! 

■WHITE  FEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  best  type,  growth  and  laying  flock,  #35  per 
100.  K.  BORMAN  Laurelton,  N.  J. 

White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs $5 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  Port  Rojal,  Pa. 

Rnclinoc  wh,*e  Chinese,  one-day  old,  $1  each,  postage 

UUSIIIIgb  collect.  LILLIE  SiMMENROTH  French  town,  X.  i. 

BEAUAND0T 
MAMMOTH 
PEKIN 


_  .  Bred  Bight.  Hatched  Right. 

Ducklings  dipped  right.  Liberal  guarantee. 

°  Beiumdot  Duck  Ranch,  Si,  Harbor, L.I..N.Y 

Fctrc  wild  Mallards,  White  Muscovy — Ducks,  12— Po 

L55d  O.  Hendrickson  Rlchmondvllle,  N.Y. 

White  Holland— Garden  winner  1922-23-21.  Stock 
and  Eggs.  E.  J.  NIVEN  Darien,  Conn. 


Turkeys 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  50c  per  egg. 
Mrs.  H.  MEIER  ~  .  .  . 


Coxsackie,  N.Y, 


Lally  Farms  Production  Bred 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS  -  CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

Breeders  —  Barron-Hollywood  blood  lines.  Long  deep 
bodied  egg  type,  tested  and  selected  for  health  and  vigor ; 
late  molters,  layers  of  large  chalk  white  premium  eggs. 
Mated  to  high  record  pedigreed  males,  from  famous  Mor¬ 
gan  Imperial  mating.  Acknowledged  superior  laying 
strains.  Circular. 

April  delivery  $18  per  100  May  delivery  $16per  700 
June  delivery  $14  per  100 

LALLY  FARMS  Vineland,  N.J. 

100,000  Quality  Chicks  lor  1926 

From  vigorous,  free-range  stoek 
culled  for  egg  production.  We  gu  r- 
antee  our  chicks  to  be  strong  and 
healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  also 
guarantee  10074  live  deliverypostpaid. 

Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y . 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns -  $8725  $fi'25 

Barred  llocks .  8.75  7.25  143)0 

C-R-LReds .  4.00  7.75  15.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Bank  Reference.  10074  live  arrival  guar.  Pareel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  nace,  McAllatervlile,i>a- 

STURDY  CHICKS  QlZcUn 

LEADING  BREEDS  Jf  /9  H 

BEST  BLOOD  v  •  ** 

QUALITY  CHICKS.  HEAVY  LAYERS. 

Special  Inducements  for  Early  Orders. 

Write  today.  Catalogue  Free. 
Linesvilee  Hatchery  Linesville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  Hatching  Chicks 

*9  per  100  and  up  from  heavy  layers.  Hogan 
tested.  10074  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black Minoreas,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
-  White  Wyandottes.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY _ lekesburg.  Pa. 

BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

‘  PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON 

'MALES  head  our  No.  1  flocks  of  Barron 
.  ,  JWhite  Leghorns.  Also  Chicks  from  good. 
w4^|pure,  selected  Barron  Strainflocksata  iow- 
'^ler  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected,  heavy 
\  [laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.I.Reds. 

- —IReasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BLACK 

GIANT  CHICKS.  Get  Catalog,  full  particulars 
at  onee.  Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

Unusual  Values  in  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOMESTEAD  I.E0H011X8  have  demonstrated  in  Egg  Con¬ 
tests  and  Production  Poultry  Shows  that  they  make  good. 
This  is  because — Every  Breeder  la  a  hen — no  pullets. 
Every  Breeder  Is  certified  by  Penn.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Every  Breeder  officially  tested  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea.  All  males  used  in  breeding  pens  are  from 
hens  with  pullet  year  trapnest  records  of  261-311  eggs. 
Write  for  free  mating  list  and  price  list. 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  1,  Box  16,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

3CHICKS:°“rrr 

$9  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range;  Stock.  Rocks  and  Reds,  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn,  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 

Chicks  That  Grow— From  Hens  That  Lay 

100%  live  delivery  to  your  door.  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns  $3.60  $7.00  $12.00  $57.50 

Brown  Leghorns  3.50  7.00  12.00  57.50 

Rarred  Rocks  4.00  7.60  14.00  67.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  4.50  8.00  15  00  72.60 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks  3.00  5.50  10,00  47.50 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  ^ Richfield,’ pa.op‘ 

CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds,  14c;  heavy  mixed,  10c, 
100i4  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

B.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
Trapnested  Pedigreed 

EIGHTEENTH  TEAK.  The  original  “Sanborn 
Stock.”  Records  up  to  314  eggs. 

To  be  successful  you  must,  first  of  all,  have  clean, 
vigorous  and  healthy  chix.  They  must  have  the  lay 
instinct  bred  in  them  to  develop  into  profitable 
layers.  Our  old  customers  attest  to  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  our  chix  by  coming  back  year  after  year  for 
more,  and  they  cost  no  more.  So,  why  not  buy  the 
best  and  insure  your  success.  Eighteen  years  of 
trapnesting  and  selective  breeding  behind  our  stock 
is  your  guarantee  of  receiving  this  super-quality 
chick  that  will  develop  early  and  with  the  body 
capacity  and  vitality  to  go  the  full  distance. 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WISE 


Poultrymen  buy 
Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher's  Red  chicks,  you 
mav  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They’ve  been  bred  for  those  things.  80%  of  1925 
business  was  from  old  customers.  Reduced  prices  be¬ 
ginning  April  26th.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER.  JR.,  Box  R.  Grafton,  Mass. 

S.C.R.I.Red  BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

RECORD  300  Eggs  per  year.  Free  from  white 
diarrhoea.  Catalog  free.  Read  Testimonial. 

Dear  3Tr.  Hagopian  .-  „  Andover  Mass. 

Inm  writing  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  the  chicks  I 
purchased  from  yon  are  a  magnificent  lot  of  birds.  One 
of  the  pullets  laidan  egg  today.  She  is  just  4  months  and 
2)  days  old.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  saw  or  owned  a 
strain  of  Reds  that  had  such,  vitality  or  that  grew  so  quick. 
The  cockerels  weigh  7  lbs.  each ;  they  are  husky  fellou-s. 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  birds  like  these,  they  are  a 
pleasure  to  work  with.  I  cannot  praise  them  too  highly. 

Philip  Dimlich 

BEDBIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 


from  my  flock  of  farm  raised  birds,  absolutely  free 
of  all  disease.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  white 
diarrhoea.  Chicks  $20  per  100.  . 

FISHER'S  POULTRY  FARM  Plainville,  Mass. 


MAHOGANY  REDS®”d,^ 

S/~,  n  T  ..A „  Vermont  certified  5  years.  Accre- 
,  U .  K .  I  •  KCOS  dited  free  from  W.  D.  Rich  col¬ 
or  Heavy  production.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock. 
Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS  K10  Midland,  Vermont 


Horning's  Bourbon  Reds  8  mnc 


early. 


ners. 

,ON A  HORNING 


g  e 

Onego,  N.  Y, 


a  n  V  *“»  l_l  I  /"V  If  C  From  Davis  Strain 
OAUT  VnlVlVO  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

For  19  years  have  culled  and  bred  for  size,  vigor 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Contest  winners  with 
pedigree  records  from  200  to  330  eggs  per  year.  Ped¬ 
igree  furnished.  No  better  chicks.  Order  early. 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm 
A  W.  DAVIS,  Prop.  Mt,  Sinai,  L.  I..  N.Y. 

VERMONT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  chicks  from  Vermont  State  certified 
and  Blood  Tested  Breeders,  #20  per  100.  Eight- 
week-old  pullets  now  ready. 

T,  R  THOMAS  The  Maples  Bristol,  Vermont 


254-312 
E  G  C 
Records 


TANCRED’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks— $18-$28. 50  per  100.  Postpaid.  Eggs— *10-*  1*. 
85%  fertility.  2,000  breeders.  23rd  yr.  Descriptive  catalog. 

PLANK’S  MARSH  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  strains.  Baby  chicks,  #15  per  100. 
After  Mav  loth,  #18.50  in  lots  of  600.  June  chicks  #10 
per  100.  Circular.  A.  II.  PENNY  Mattituck,  N.Y. 


Do  You  Want  to  Increase 


Your  POULTRY 

_ _  PROFITS? 

Then  order  your  chicks  from  North  American  con¬ 
test  winning  strain.  Pure  Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  Records,  260  to  321  eggs.  Catalogue. 

PLue  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  Port  Royal,  Pa 

VANCREST  Poultry  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  BARRON  8.  C- WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Selected  breeders  of  correct  type,  large  size  and 
proven  heavy;iayers  of  large  white  eggs.  Chicks. 
Si  15  per  100  for  March  and  April.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  FRANK  VAN  WAGNER  Hyde  Park,  N  Y. 

SCOTTTqUAUTY  CHICKS-V2  Price 

12V,e  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Over  20  yrs.  of  culling  and  trap- 
nesting  is  bound  to  give  you  a  strain  that  will  please 
you  See  Laying  Contest  at  Farmingdale,  a  charter  and 
continuous  member.  ALFRED  R.  SCOTT,  Box  405,  Toms  River, N.  J. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs-Trap-nested 
stock.  Circular. 

H,  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

WYCK0FF-H0LLYW00D  LEGHORNS 

The  one  breed  and  of  real  quality.  Eggs,  chicks,  pullets. 
Prices  right.  Circular.  RED-W-FARM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  from  vigorous,  productive  hens.  Only  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  to  offer  for  May  delivery.  The  kind  we  raise  for  our 
own  layers.  Real  quality.  Personal  attention.  $15  for 
May.  S.  S.  KLEIN  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

KAMPTON’S  black  leghorn  chicks 

The  kind  that  lay.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn 
chick  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best 
layers  you  ever  had.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  It  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

r  n  1  •  I  _  n..||.l„Wvckoff&Dan  Young  Breeders. 

Eggs,  Chicks,  rullets  adaM  SEABURY.  Sayvllle,  I.  I  N.  Y. 

Member  National  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Club. 

_ _ _ — 

1 Myckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Eggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM.  M. A. Campbell, Prop., Jamestown, Pa.  BoxH 

s.  c.  W.  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

from  State  Bloodtested  Hens.  Positively  no  pullet  mat¬ 
ings.  May,  18o;  June,  16c. 

T.  TIEliEMANN  Grecnbrook  Farm  Bound  ltrook,  N.  J. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

F'lll  C'X/'  C  Big  Price  Reductions 
^illUIViJ  Beginning  May  6tli 

WEANED  PULLETS 

8  Weeks  Old.  SI  25 
~  Each.  Ready  May 

MASSACHUSETTS/  18  and  May  25. 


.  Our  1925  Contest 

®7  l  Records : 

STORRS 

2nd  Pen  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

US®-  OTTAWA,  Canada 

lltli  Pen  2001  Eggs 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


CERTIFIED 

warn 

BREEDERS 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  Certified  Cocks 
or  Cockerels.  1  will  have  5,000  chicks  for 
delivery  every  Wednesday  after  March  1st. 

$22.00  per  100;  $200  per  1,000 

QUALITY  —  RELIABILITY 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

J.  T.  KIRKUP 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Superior  Stock! 
Breeders  of  Integrity! 
No  Disease! 


PLAY  SAFE! 

Buy  stock,  eggs,  and 
chicks  from  breeding 
flocks  absolutely  free 
from  White  Diarrhea 
and  selected  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  for  production  and 
Standard  qualities.  Be¬ 
ware  of  carefully  word¬ 
ed  phrases  which  may 
mislead.  There's  only 
one  way  to 

BE  SURE 

Insist  on  buying  from  a  member  of  the  MACP 
If.  List  of  members  on  request. 

Mass.  Association  of  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

AMHERST.  MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS , 

tssmtsm 

®7 

CERTIFIED 

WKEM 

BREEDERS 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Baby  Chicks 

We  are  offering  chicks  from  our  Wtll-Lay- 
Wei.l  Englisli-American  Leghorns  for  May 
delivery  at  the  following  prices : 

50  Chicks  SIO  15  Eggs  $  2 

100  ”  18  100  ”  9 

lOOO  ”  160  lOOO  ”  80 

Laurel  Locks  Farms  Poultry  Dept-  Pottstown,  Pa. 


B 


UY  YOUR  CHICK 

FROM  A  POULTRYMAN 


s 


and  get  White  Leghorn  Chicks  that  will  lay  Next  Fall 
Eggs  that  will  grade  for  Top  Prices  New  York  Market. 

LAST  CALL  FOR  APRIL  CHICKS 
DELIVERY  APRIL  28  I 

Write  for  Reduced  Prices  on  May  Chicks. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  Px  epaid. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS.  Inc. 
Dept.  Y,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 


ylce  Farrr^ 


TRA0C 

Monroe 

Orange  County 
New  York 


Standard  Bred  Utility 

s.  c.  w.  pmfif e 

LEGHORN  LIUUYiJ 

Buy  them  from  a  leading  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  Plant  run  for 
profit  from  the  Egg  Basket.  We 
trapnest  and  select  our  breeders 
for  the  points  a  Poultry-man 
wants.  Quality  and  Profits. 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog  C  and 
Price  List. 


Everlav  Strain  motis  for  egg  production.  Circular  Free 
Hugh  E.  Patterson  Clayton,  N.Y.  Route  l 


•SINGLE  COMB' 


-  a  I  n  L.  Es  V.  vy  1V1  U 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onoA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
jUUU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lav  large  white  eggB.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
e>'g8  and  babv  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS- Wyckolf  Strain 

At  HATCHERY  Prices 


Charges  prepaid. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  II.  Chandler,  Prop. 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 

10-WEEK  OLD  PULLETS,  S1.00 


toil. 

Free 

circular. 

Per  100 

Per  1000 

March 

St  6 

SI  50 

April 

15 

140 

May 

14 

1  30 

Juno 

1  3 

120 

EACH 


Pedigreed.  Certified  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  April 
and  May  delivery  from  birds  guaranteed  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea.  Same  breeding  as  our  pens  in  Farmingdale 
and  Maryland  contests.  All  males  Certified  and  indivi¬ 
dually  pedigreed  from  dams  with  records  200-288  eggs. 
We  heln  vou  brood  them  and  feed  them  correctly.  Free 
Mating  List.  WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.  Odessa,  N.Y. 


>2  Day-Old  CHICKS 
of  QUALITY 


HOFFS  “VITALITY 

S.  C.  w.  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS  AND 
JERSEY  B  GIANTS 

They  are  satisfactory  and  profitable.  Send  for  my 
reasonable  prices  and  catalogue.  Established  1888. 

D  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  NESHANIC,  N,  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 
R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


THE  HENYARD 


Pigeon  Feeding 

I  have  in  my  charge  GO  pairs  of  pig¬ 
eons,  3Q  pairs  of  lied  Carneaux  and  30 
pair  White  Homers  which  we  keep  for 
raising  squabs.  I  am  feeding  them  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  45  lbs.  red  wheat,  45  lbs.  cracked 
corn,  10  lbs.  Canadian  peas,  10  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat  and  5  lbs.  hemp  seed.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  ration?  R.  J.  M. 

Long  Island. 

You  could  improve  your  feeding  form¬ 
ula  for  pigeons  by  adding  some  Kaffir 
corn  and  using  whole  corn  instead  of 
cracked  corn,  especially  during  warm 
weather  as  the  cracked  corn  becomes 
musty  much  quicker  than  whole  corn  if 
any  happens  to  he  left  on  the  ground  or 
floor  where  there  is  any  dampness.  I 
would  also  add  a  little  millet  and  dis¬ 
continue  the  buckwheat  Which  would 
make  the  formula  about  as  follows :  30 
lbs.  Kaffr  corn,  30  lbs.  red  wheat,  40 
lbs.  whole  corn,  20  lbs.  peas,  5  lbs.  mil¬ 
let.  5  lbs.  hemp. 

If  you  find  that  your  birds  are  not  eat¬ 
ing  any  one  kind  of  feed  properly  the 
amount  of  that  grain  can  he  reduced 
somewhat.  Buckwheat  is  rather  high  in 
price  and  its  effect  is  rather  heating 
which  is  not  required  when  feeding  whole 
corn  and  Kaffir  which  can  be  purchased 
at  lower  figures  as  a  rule.  c.  s.  greenk. 


DUnk  Farmers’  Fowls.  Season’s  five  big 

Jersey  black  biants  wins  including  best  display  Ros- 

ton.  Eggs,  chix  and  stock.  FISH  FARMS  Mystic,  Coim, 


Mar.  27 

56 

30 

Partly  cloudy. 

Mar.  28 

55 

26 

Clear. 

Mar.  29 

44 

24 

Clear. 

Mar.  30 

52 

22 

Clear. 

Mar.  31 

66 

23 

Rain. 

Apr.  1 

39 

31 

Partly  cloudy. 

Apr.  2 

44 

31 

Clear. 

N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm¬ 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  April  3,  1926,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

A  team  of  Barred  Rocks  owned  by 
Howard  A.  Wells.  N.  Y.,  established  a 
new  high  weekly  pen  record  for  the  fourth 
Farmingdale  contest,  when  in  a  burst  of 
speed  this  entry  laid  65  eggs  during  the 
twenty-second  lap  of  the  annual  race. 
This  production  of  93  per  cent  for  the 
week,  gives  this  entry  a  lead  of  five  eggs 
over  that  of  H.  W.  Van  Winkle  for 
Barred  Rock  honors.  The  latter  led  this  j 
class  last  week  by  the  same  margin  but  j 
this  week  the  tables  have  been  turned. 
In  addition  Lewis  Farm’s  entry  goes 
into  third  place  in  the  same  variety  class. 
The  only  other  shift  during  the  week  was 
the  exchange  of  places  in  the  Leghorn 
class  made  by  C.  R.  Misner  and  Barnes 
Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm.  The 
latter  went  into  second  place  while  the 
former  dropped  from  second  to  third. 

*  *  #  *  * 

A  Rhode  Island  Red  entry  owned  by 
Pinecrest  Orchards  and  a  team  of  Leg¬ 
horns  owned  by  Howard  P.  Corsa  tied 
for  second  place  with  64  eggs  each. 
Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm 
Leghorns  came  in  third  with  63  eggs. 
Leghorns  owned  by  John  Boshler,  Jr., 
an  entry  of  the  same  variety  entered  by 
Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm  and  C.  T. 
Darby’s  Leghorn  entry  all  tied  for 
fourth  honors  with  a  score  of  60  eggs 
each. 

sjs  j{:  Jjs 

Total  production  for  the  week  was  4,- 
614  eggs  or  65.9  per  cent,  which  is  an 
increase  of  5  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production  but  is  l.S  per  cent  less  than 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  contest. 

14  4  4  4 

The  1.000  pullets  have  produced  60.2S0 

eggs  to  date  or  60.2  per  pullet.  This_  is 
5,298  more  eggs  than  were  laid  during 
the  first  22  weeks  of  the  third  annual 
contest. — II.  D.  Horton,  Supervisor  Egg- 
Laying  Contest. 

X:  4=  *  4=  4= 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 

with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1.  1925,  are : 

White  Leghorns. — Cedarliurst  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J..  926;  Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  919;  C.  R. 
Misner,  Pa.,  909  ;  Howard  P.  Corsa,  Pa., 
869;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio, 
823. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  910;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  815;  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass., 
796. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Howard  A. 
Wells,  N.  Y„  756;  II.  IV.  Van  Winkle, 
N.  Y.,  751  ;  Lewis  Farm,  R.  I.,  712. 

White  Wvandottes.  — -  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.  8S0 :  Harvev  V.  Byerl.v,  Pa.,  766. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan 
Newhouse,  W.  Va.,  5S9. 

Blue  Andalusians. — E.  D.  Bird,  Conn., 
501. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  for  the  week  ending  April  3,  were 
as  follows : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 


The  following  top  wholesale  prices 
govern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant  April  3 :  Whites,  38c ;  mediums, 
32c ;  browns,  36c. 


Get  busywitbyout 
SPRINKLING 
CAN 


Spring  is  the  time  to  clean 
up  and  disinfect. 

Time  to  get  busy  with  the 
sprinkling  can  charged  with 
a  solution  of  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant. 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  poultry- 
house — in  the  nests,  roosts, 
floors.  Spray  it  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices  to  kill  the  mites. 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  cow 
barns,  in  the  pig-pens,  sinks, 
drains  and  closets — wherever 
there  is  filth  or  a  foul  odor. 

It  kills  the  disease  germs, 
keeps  everything,  everywhere, 
healthful  and  clean-smelling. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 

DR.HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 


HOME 

MADE 

BROODER 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater. 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  $4.75;  or  pure  Aluminum.  $6.25, 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  iu  30 
days  and  get  yonr  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him.  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  ’ ‘ Poultry  Helps” 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  464-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


$4.  75  Post 

feT  Paid 

Burns  10  days  without  attention 


Hoavy- 

Uaying' 

SNOW-FLECKED 

Bcauiki 


Sheppard’s  Famous  Anconas  hold  the  egg 
production  record  for  flock  and  single  bird. 
Noted  winter  layers.  Eggs  are  large  and 
white.  These  beautiful,  practical  chickens 
also  win  highest  prizes.  Send  for 
illustrated  book  that  tells  all 
about  them.  FREE.  Address^^ 

H.  Cecil  Sheppard,  President  International 
Ancona  Club,  Box  S-357,  Berea,  Ohio 


ANCONA 


VALLEY  FARM 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  pro- 
duction  bred,  free  range 
stock.  State  inspected  #18  to 
#25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

RD  BO  WALLKILL.  N  Y. 


SP  Anonnoc  Highest  Qualify.  Production  Bred 
•  U.  Hncunah  Chicks.  Int.  Circulars. 

OWN  LAN!)  FARM,  Box  497,  Hammond,  N.Y. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  fiJoicfSi 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs 
per  bird  .at  Storrs,  Conn.  Eggs  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Format¬ 
ing  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  I  Holliston,  Mass. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

Frononic  R  noire  #ND  LEGHORNS.  Winners  at  Storrs.  Far- 
l  I  allbalo  llUlito  mingdale  and  Illinois  contests.  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  JULES  F.  FRANC4IS.  Westkaiuptoit  Beach,  N.Y, 


T 


riipnesteil  IIA1tIiF.Il  HOCKS.  Eggs— stock — Chicks. 
Catalog  free.  Arthur  Searles,  ll-K,  Milford.  N.  H. 


VAN  WINKLE’S  10~3  eggs  at  N.  Y.  contest,  1925. 
BARRED  ROCKS  High  heavy  breed  hen.  270 eggs. 
Circular.  H.  Van  Winkle  Camden,  N.Y. 
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“6,  8,  12  Chicks 
Dying  Every  Day” 
'Started  B-K — NoMore  Losses1 

—  That's  what  Mrs.  Fred  Bradenbnrg 
writes.  "Have  never  lost  a  single  chick  with 
White  Diarrhea  since  using:  B-K." 

White  Diarrhea  is  a  germ  disease  of  the  bow¬ 
els.  B-K  tills  the  germs.  Start  feeding  B-K  in 
drinking  water  from  the  very  firstday.  Disinfect 
I  inoubators  and  brooders  with  B-K  before  each 
hatch  goes  in.  Effective  also  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  cholera,  dysentery  and  other  poultry 
diseases.  B-K  is  a  safe,  non-poisonous  germ  killer 
and  disinfectant.  Clear  as  water  but  powerful  — 
i  without  any  poison — chicks  drink  it  freely -kills  the 
germs  at  once.  B-K  is  concentrated.  Costs  about  \H 
cents  a  gallon  of  dilution  ready  to  use.  Get  a  jug 
from  your  dealer  today.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 

Write  for  4 
F'ree  4 
Bulletin  A 

on  prevention  I 
and  treatment  i 
of  poultry  dis»*  f 
eases.  It  may 
save  you  hun- 

dredeof  dollars  this  seasotL  ' 


* & 


General 
Laboratories 

Dept.l31D;i 

Madison, 
Wi«. 


MARDEN’S  PURE 
COD  LIVER  OIL 

Specially  prepared 
far  Poultry  Feeding 

NATURAL  LIGHT,  YELLOW 
MEDICINAL  OIL 

(STEAM  RENDERED) 

1-gal.  can . $2.00  each 

5-gal.  can .  7.50  each 

10-gal.  can . 13.50  each 

30-gal.  bbls  . 1.10  per  gal. 

55-gal.  bbls . 1.00  per  gal. 

BROWN  SUNTRIED  OIL 

l-gal.  can . $1.50  each 

5-ga3.  can .  5.75  each 

10-gal.  can . 10.00  each 

30-gal.  bbls . .85  per  gal. 

55-gal.  bbls . 75  per  gal. 

Shipment :  Cans  by  express  ;  barrels 
by  freight.  Charges  collect. 
Terms  :  Immediate  shipment  upon 
receipt  of  remittance. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  3 

MARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

500  Columbia  St.  Somerville,  Mass. 


Better, 
Healthier 
Poultry 
and  Stock 


Fresh,  ground  Men¬ 
haden  Fish,  mixed  with 
regular  hog,  poultry 
and  cattle  feed,  supplies  the 
proteins  and  minerals  lacking 
in  other  than  green  feeds. 
Struven’s  Fish  Meal  builds 
bone.  It  stimulates  laying.  Pre¬ 
vents  leg  weakness  and  rickets. 
58  to  60%  Protein.  6  to  10%  Fats.  20% 
mineral.  Less  than  1%  fiber. 

Write  for  prices  and  feeding  instructions. 
CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-OS.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

H  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 

Size  60x21x16 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


CLEAN  BONE  MEAL 

GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  EAT 
Ton  $35.00  |  Ton  $20.00  2  Bags  $5.00 

Pure,  sweet,  clean ;  free  from  disease 
germs.  Feed  it  to  every  growing  animal 
and  plant.  Gives  wonderful  results 
with  hens,  pigs,  calves,  lawns,  fruits 
and  flowers.  Descriptive  folder. 

2  Bags  BEEF  SCRAP  and  a*  1  O  »7eS 

3  Bags  Bone  Meal  for  «P  •  U 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 
Stock  Yards  Philadelphia 


Laying  Mash 

I  wish  a  good  laying  mash  for  my 
April  Leghorns,  as  I  hardly  get  any  eggs. 
One  dozen  a  day  out  of  over  500  hens 
and  I  wish  to  feed  the  best  mash  I  can 
get.  It  looks  like  the  legs  of  the  chickens 
are  paralyzed.  They  sit  down  the  first 
day  and  don’t  walk  any  more.  After  a 
few  more  days  they  stretch  out  the  legs, 
let  their  wings  hang  down  and  die.  I 
lost  over  a  dozen  hens  that  way.  Only 
a  few  are  able  to  get  up  again  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  c.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

A  good  laying  mash  for  pullets  may  he 
made  from  equal  parts  hv  weight  of  corn- 
meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  oats  and  meat  scrap.  This  may 
be  varied  by  substituting  skim-milk  in 
all  the  quantity  that  the  birds  will  drink 
for  the  meat  scrap  in  the  mash,  or  dried 
skim  or  buttermilk  may  be  used  in  the 
mash  as  a  substitute  for  part  or  all  of 
the  meat.  Some  poultrymen  add  about 
80  lbs.  of  dried  milk  to  the  mash,  leaving 
all  the  iNeat  scrap  in  it. 

I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  legs,  though  it  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  due  to  intestinal  worms.  A 
physic  of  castor  oil,  one  to  two  teaspoons 
or  of  Epsom  salts,  a  teaspoon  dissolved 
in  a  little  water,  may  he  of  service  when 
the  first  symptoms  are  noted.  A  dead 
bird  should  be  opened  and  the  intestines 
examined.  If  worms  are  found  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  the  tobacco  or  some 
other  worm  treatment  should  be  given  the 
flock.  M.  B.  D. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 


This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  X.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  March  27,  1920: 

Week  Total 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . .*  82 

Ontario  Agri.  Col.,  Canada .  92 

The  Forgate  Farm,  Tenn .  96 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  98 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  91 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  93 

Thos.  Jj.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Ya .  85 

Barred  R.  C.  Farm,  N.  J .  51 

Mt.  Kemble  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  82 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass....  99 

Forsgate  Farm,  X.  J. . .  7 .  55 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  94 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  X.  J .  93 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  98 

John  Hall,  X.  J .  99 

Chas.  Creasy,  Pa .  97 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Andrew  Petro,  Pa .  100 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  X.  J .  42 

Kilbourn  Htchry  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  90 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Lambert  &  Sked,  X.  J .  93 

Aseutney  Farms,  Vt .  85 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  47 

White  Leghorns 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  X.  J _  105 

DeVries  Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  100 

Stoneleigh  Farms,  N.  Y .  90 

Norcross  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  88 

Wellward  Farm,  X.  Y .  53 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  103 

Puritas  Spgs.  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio .  83 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  97 

Amakassin  Farm,  X.  Y .  89 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  74 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  X.  J .  82 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  67 

Highview  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  105 

Locust  Cor.  Pltry  Farm,  X.*  Y .  81 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  X.  Y .  99 

S.  Olsen,  X.  J .  94 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  105 

Whiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  79 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  50 

S.  0.  Price,  Pa .  98 

Theodore  It.  Apgar,  X.  J .  80 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  X.  J .  100 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  X.  Y .  75 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  X.  J .  94 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  X.  J .  75 

Karols  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  58 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  X.  J .  113 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  105 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  Ill 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  X.  J .  90 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  83 

Paul  Madsen,  X.  J .  81 

C.  G.  Parker,  X.  Y .  101 

Wm.  P.  Flint,  X.  J .  90 

A.  DeMarco,  X.  J .  83 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  X.  J .  90 

Golden  Oaks  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  75 

Engleside  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  92 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  X.  J .  89 

A.  Turrin,  N.  J .  92 

Broad  View  Farm,  X.  J .  99 

Feinderf  Farm,  X.  J .  108 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  100 

Audley  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  75 

Wene  Farm's,  X.  J .  89 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  X.  J .  87 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  X.  J .  97 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  X.  J .  91 

ltockywood  Farm,  X.  J .  74 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  109 

White  Egg  Farm,  X.  J .  50 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  X.  J .  45 

Forsgate  Farm,  X.  J .  97 

Eigeuraueh  Farms,  Inc.,  X.  J .  75 

IF.  Happ,  Sr.,  X.  J .  93 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  90 

David  Fox,  N,  J .  82 

Monmouth  Co.  Jr.  Pltry  Clubs,  X.  J.  79 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  X.  J .  107 

Oakwood  Farms,  X.  J .  80 

Fairfield  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  77 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  X.  J .  106 

A.  K.  Ilohmann,  X.  Y .  89 

II.  Westervelt,  X.  J .  108 

Leon  H.  Niece,  X.  J .  102 

John  Cray,  X.  J .  110 

Maplewold  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  102 

Mountain  View  FUry  Farm,  X.  J. . . .  81 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  105 

United  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  9S 


G.  Lelbach,  X.  J .  100 

Turrell  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  87 

Weirnan  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  89 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  93 

Square  Deal  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  63 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm.  X.  J .  99 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 


Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm.  Ohio .  87 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farms,  X.  Y .  80 


827 

994 

909 

1192 

1557 

983 

1430 

482 

1432 

925 

900 

808 

845 

1174 

1551 

1001 

973 


094 

724 

1023 

1227 

500 

1443 

1308 

1357 

921 

1163 

1419 

1175 

983 

1091 

1431 

834 
1378 
1005 

752 
1455 
1081 
122  S 
734 
1010 
1219 
1000 
947 
053 
1354 
1010 
809 
1353 
932 
16S8 
994 
1416 
008 
1211 
1108 
804 
1350 
704 
1215 
770 
937 
936 
1291 
1455 
614 
920 

899 
730 

1115 

092 

1143 

809 

1140 

1234 

835 
1272 
1130 

890 

1139 

998 

711 

751 

1302 

8S0 

1296 

1013 

1120 

893 

808 

1572 

1000 

082 

900 
931 
757 
845 
789 

789 

262 


Total 


8823  103134 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Leghorns— Rocks— Reds— W  y  andottes 

File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super-qualitv  chicks. 


Shipping  date 

Wh.  Leghorns 

R,  I.  Reds 

Barred  Rocks 

Wh.  Wyandottes 

■Tan.  1  to  April  17 . 

.  .$20.00 

$25.00 

$28.00 

$30.09 

Week  of  April  19 . 

.  .  19.00 

23.00 

26.00 

28.00 

Week  of  April  26 . 

.  .  18.00 

21.00 

24.00 

26.00 

Week  of  May  3 . 

.  .  17.00 

20.00 

22.00 

24.00 

Week  of  May  10 . 

.  .  16.00 

18.00 

20.00 

22.00 

Week  of  May  17 . 

.  .  14.00 

16.00 

18.00 

20.00 

Week  of  May  24 . 

.  .  12.00 

14.00 

16.00 

18.00 

June  1  to  end  of  season 

.  .  10.00 

12.00 

13.00 

15.00 

The  above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  The'  same  rate  also  applies  to  larger 
orders.  For  smaller  shipments,  take  the  above  price  per  chick,  but  add  75c  for 
orders  of  25  chicks  or  $1.00  for  orders  of  50  chicks. 

If  you  value  chicks  on  the  basis  of  their  quality  and  earning  capacity  at 
maturity,  you  will  prefer  these  Hall  Chicks.  They  are  better ! 

Hall’s  Chicks  are  produced  by  practical  poultrymen  on  a  real  poultry  farm. 
\  11  breeding  birds  are  of  the  health  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  are  from  bred- 
co-lay  lines,  are  State-tested  to  guard  against  white  diarrhea  infection.  So 
the  chicks  are  healthy  and  husky,  will  earn  good  profits  for  you. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 


Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of 
chicks  wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will 
deliver  to  you  youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 


HALL  BROS. 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Low  May  Prices  Now  Apply  to  Orders 
for  Immediate  Delivery  and  Weeks 
Beginning  May  3,  10,  17  and  24 


You  eau  now  grow  chicks  easily,  at  low  cost  and  with  little  loss.  But  get  good  chicks  if  you 
want  profitable  adult  stock!  You  do  not  experiment  when  you  order  Rosemont  "distinctive  chicks 
from  qualified  breeding  flocks.”  Their  outstanding  quality  has  been  demonstrated  for  years. 
The  following  low  prices  are  in  effect  now: 


25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $4.00  $8.00  $15.00  $72.50  $145.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 4.50  9.00  17.00  82.50  160.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  4.75  9.00  18.00  85.00  170.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  5.50  10.00  20.00  95.00  185.00 

White  Rocks  .  5.00  10.00  19.00  90.00  180.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . . 7.00  13.00  23.00  112.50  220.00 


(Blood-tested,  State  Certified) 


We  prepay  delivery  charges  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Hurry  your  orders  direct  from  this  ad.  for  immediate  delivery.  The  days  are  slipping  by.  And 
file  your  order  quickly  for  May  shipments.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  delaying  and 
"taking  a  chance.” 

Chick  catalog  mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 


Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 

White  Leghorns 

Send  for  ‘Booklet 


\ 


Low  Priced! 
Vigorous! 
Prolific! 
Healthy 
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POULTRY  FARM  I 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

m 
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OHIO 

CREDITED 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  16  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  quality.  Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  has  been 
selected  and  leg-banded  by  experts  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 
of'  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU  KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGH¬ 
EST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER’S  CHICKS.  No  guess 
work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would  produce 
them. 


FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our 
flocks  and  RELIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers. 
Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  our  combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this 
season.  Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 


Prices  per  100 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Mixed 

*11 

*10 

*  » 

*  8 

Wh.&Br.  Leg. 

12 

11 

10 

9 

Barred  Rocks 

14 

IS 

12 

11 

R.  I.  Reds 

15 

14 

18 

12 

Msrcy  st'a  J.  1.  Gisnts 

80 

25 

28 

20 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  fee  per  chick;  orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  He  per  chick ;  orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  le  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand- 
lingstamp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  Junluta  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


Send  No  Money-  Chicks  Shipped  C.O.D. 

You  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  see 
them.  Pure- bred  stock  selected  by  the 
owners  of  this  hatchery.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
$13  per  100.  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas,  $15  per  loo’ 
Brd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  $15  per  100  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  $10  per  100.  Assorted 
heavy  breeds,  $12;  light  breeds,  $10  per  loo. 

BUTLER  CHICK  HATCHERY  Main  St.  BUTLER.  IND. 


MASTA-BILT 

Chicken  Houses,  Brooders 
and  Coops 

Send  for  our  24-page  Catalog  showing  16  different 
MASTA-BILT  Chicken  (Houses, t  Brooders  "and  Coops. 
Every  conceivable  size.  Prices  ranging  from  $4.80 

MASTA-BILT  PORTABLE  BUILDING  CO. 
1528  Tribune  Building  New  York  City 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex- 
£*>•*  ot.ra.,n7?  , by  Poultry  Department. 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  Inspector^  Leghorns,  $12 
per  lOO  .  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes. 
Anconas,  Minorcas,  $14  p«r - 


Write  for  special  prices  on  large  o 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  C 
Box  102.  WHARTON, 


730 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Not  long  ago  I  enrolled  in  a  course  put 
out  bv  the  Standard  Extension  Univer¬ 
sity.  1S9  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  The 
agent,  one  Mr.  Clyde  Chambers,  prom¬ 
ised  to  come  to  my  town  one  night  each 
week  to  give  speed  tests  and  shorthand 
exercises.  He  organized  a  class  and 
after  two  or  three'  trips  and  after  he  had 
received  the  contracts  and  part  of  the 
money  down — and  in  my  case  all  of  it 
his  visits  ceased. 

I  would  not  have  enrolled  with  the 
understanding  that  it  was  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  without  personal  instruc¬ 
tion  because  I  believe  that  I  could  not 
derive  full  benefit  of  such  a  course 
the  amount  of  money  put  into  R.  The 
course  gave  a  choice  of  paying  $35  down, 
then  to  receive  a  typewriter,  and  $10  a 
month  until  paid  for  or  10  per  cent  off 
for  cash.  I  chose  the  latter  method  and 
paid  $121.50,  the  price  being  $135.  They 
claim  to  be  a  reliable  institution  and  I 
want  them  to  refund  my  money  for 
which  I  will  return  the  typewriter  and 
what  course  material  they  sent  me. 

Michigan.  A- 

The  Standard  Extension  University  of 
Chicago  maintain  that  the  contract 
signed  by  this  young  woman  and  others 
in  the  vicinity  is  strictly  a  mail  course 
and  does  not  provide  for  any  personal  in¬ 
structions.  The  representative  of  the 
university,  Mr.  Chambers,  apparently 
fis^rood  to  give  personal  instructions  in 
the  work  and  secured  the  orders  with  this 
understanding.  Our  subscriber,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  cash  discount  and 
made  full  payment,  will  hardly  be  able 
to  secure  the  refund  of  her  money  or  any 
part  of  it.  The  others  who  have  made 
only  partial  payments  under  the  con¬ 
tract,  however,  can,  we  think,  success¬ 
fully  refuse  to  make  payment  for  the 
balance  on  the  contracts.  The  testimony 
of  the  several  young  women  to  the  same 
effect  that  they  signed  the  contract  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  personal  instructions  should  be  con¬ 
clusive.  We  doubt,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  if  the  Standard  Extension  Uni¬ 
versity  will  take  any  court  action  to 
force  settlement  from  the  others. 


What  can  you  tell  me  in  regard  to  the 
George  S.  Cullen  Poultry  Farm  at  Elk- 
view.  Pa.?  I  was  about  to  place  an  or¬ 
der  for  500  chicks  and  brooder,  then 
thought  I  would  better  consult  The  R. 
N.-Y.  w.  A.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Some  of  our  subscribers  had  an  unsat¬ 
isfactory  experience  with  George  S.  Cul¬ 
len  a  few  years  ago.  We  found  Mr.  Cul¬ 
len  unsatisfactory  in  his  dealings  and 
untrustworthy.  Our  records  show  that 
legitimate  claims  against  Mr.  Cullen 
could  not  be  collected  some  three  years 
ago. 


I  clipped  the  following  advertisement 
from  the  Youth's  Companion : 

“Raise  Guinea  Pigs  For  Us.  Clean 
tiny  pets,  easy  to  raise  in  small  place. 
Multiply  rapidly;  eat  grain,  hay,  veg¬ 
etable  scraps.  We  supply  breeders  cheap 
and  buy  all  you  raise  at  top  prices,  Con¬ 
tract,  price  list,  etc.,  free.  D.  Breeders 
Eeague,  4583  Davison  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.’’ 

Their  advertisement  sounds  good,  as 
I  am  interested  in  raising  guinea  pigs, 
and  would  like  to  make  some  extra 
money.  Is  this  Breeders’  League  a  reli¬ 
able  firm?  I  would  like  to  have  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  an¬ 
swered  the  advertisement  this  morning. 

Maryland.  P-  V.  g. 

Here  is  the  old  “buy-back”  pet  stock 
scheme  again.  The  so-called  Breeders’ 
League  has  no  financial  responsibility 
that  we  can  discover.  That  there  is  any 
real  league  of  breeders  we  very  much 
doubt.  The  name  adopted  by  whoever 
may  be  behind  this  scheme  is  a  decep¬ 
tion  in  itself.  We  have  yet  to  learn  of 
any  pet  stock  concern  operating  on  this 
basis  that  carried  out  the  offer  in  good 
faith  to  buy  any  of  the  offspring  when 
raised. 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  Hosher 
Presby  &  Co.,  who  are  selling  the  Berry 
grease  cup  stock?  Nearly  every  week 
I  get  a  letter  from  them  telling  me  it 
is  best  to  exchange  the  Ford  stock  units 


I  have  for  their  stock.  They  also  say 
the  registrar’s  office  in  New  York  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  buy  up  these  units  and  liquidate 
them.  Can  you  tell  me  what  this  office 
is  and  how  much  they  pay  for  the  units. 

New  York.  c.  d.  clark. 

We  know  of  no  plan  to  liquidate  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada  shares  or 
units.  The  units  were  sold  for  about 
50  per  cent  more  than  the  market  price 
of  the  stock.  It  has  a  definite  and 
market  value.  The  Berry  grease  cup 
stock  has  no  market  value  that  we  can 
find.  This  proposition  is  a  scheme  to 
exchange  valuable  stock  for  a  very  ques¬ 
tionable  one. 

I  shipped  the  West  Side  Watercress 
Co.,  9  Little  12th  St.,  New  York,  six 
barrels  of  watercress  and  they  paid  me 
$3  per  100  instead  of  $4  as  you  will  no¬ 
tice  inclosed  letter  stating  they  were  pay¬ 
ing  $4.  The  cress  was  shipped  as  soon  as 
I  received  the  letter.  Also  you  will  no¬ 
tice  their  letterheads  have  marked  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  in  watercress.  And  they 
charged  me  $8  for  labor.  I  shipped  other 
parties  cress  the  same  time  and  received 
$4  for  it.  I  wrote  them  a  letter  and  you 
will  notice  what  they  said.  I  am  out  of 
$S  for  labor  and  $26.70  on  cress,  making 
a  total  of  $34.70.  I  would  be  pleased  if 
you  will  try  and  collect  this  amount  for 
me.  L.  it.  F. 

Virginia. 

West  Side  Watercress  Co.,  in  soliciting 
shipment  from  this  subscriber  wrote : 
“Cress  is  bringing  $4  per  100.  Now  is 
the  time  to  ship.”  While  this  is  not  a 
definite  quotation  a  fair  assumption 
from  it  is  that  the  shipper  would  receive 
$4  per  100.  The  company  explains  the 
$S  for  labor  is  their  profit  on  handling 
the  shipment.  Thus  the  record  stands. 


There  are  men  listing  farms  in  Cat¬ 
taraugus  Co.,  N.  lr.,  for  the  Mid-west 
Ilomeseekers’  Service  Bureau  at  $35 
each.  Let  me  know  about  this  company 
as  to  whether  it  is  reliable  and  on  the 
square.  There  have  been  a  number 
signed  in  this  town.  J.  s.  J. 

New  York. 

Here  is  the  same  old  scheme  to  get 
money  from  farm  owners,  which  was  in¬ 
augurated  by  W.  M.  Ostrander  25  years 
ago,  and  imitated  by  real  estate  pirates 
ever  since.  We  have  never  known  real 
estate  concerns  asking  an  advance  fee 
that  ever  made  any  attempt  to  sell  prop¬ 
erty  after  receiving  the  fee. 


I  here  enclose  a  letter  that  I  received 
from  the  Irving  Butter  &  Egg  Co.,  566 
West  207th  St.,  New  York  City.  On 
March  8  I  shipped  them  two  cases — 60 
doz.  fancy  hennery  white  eggs.  On  the 
27th  I  received  their  check  for  $12.78. 
They  paid  23  cents  per  doz.  less  express. 
At  the  same  time  I  got  37  cents  for 
same  eggs  from  my  other  party  I  ship 
to.  I  would  like  you  to  take  this  up 
with  them  and  the  bank  and  trust  com¬ 
pany  they  refer  to.  That  is  just  like 
highway  robbery.  C.  H. 

New  York. 

We  submitted  the  above  complaint  to 
the  Irving  Butter  &  Egg  Co.  and  the  firm 
responded  that  returns  had  been  made 
and  sent  an  extra  10  cents  a  dozen. 
Other  shippers,  however,  report  the  same 
sort  of  returns.  The  Irving  Bank-Colum- 
bia  Trust  Co.,  which  is  given  as  refer¬ 
ence  on  the  circulars  soliciting  egg  ship¬ 
ments,  write  us  that  the  Irving  Butter 
&  Egg  Co.  used  their  name  absolutely 
without  the  company’s  knowledge  or 
consent  and  have  requested  that  it  be 
discontinued.  The  firm  also  does  busi¬ 
ness  at  321  Greenwich  St.  These  facts 
should  be  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of 
other  shippers. 

There  are  a  couple  of  stock  salesmen 
here ;  they  are  promoting  the  Champion 
Rotary  Motors  Co.,  Inc.,  licensed  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Augustine  rotary  air¬ 
cooled  gas  engine ;  shares  $25  each.  I 
heard  that  they  have  sold  a  lot  of  their 
stock  around  here.  They  claim  they  have 
a  factory  rented  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  proposition? 

New  York.  c.  H.  L. 

The  public  has  been  fleeced  on  two 
other  rotary  engine  propositions  within 
the  past  ten  years.  If  the  idea  of  rotary 
engines  were  practical  or  efficient,  the 
engine  manufacturers  with  ample  capital 
would  take  up  the  idea.  No  doubt  the 
promoters  of  this  enterprise  will  tell  you 
that  they  want  to  keep  this  wonderful 
invention  for  the  dear  public  and  not  let 
the  capitalist  get  a  hold  of  it.  Such  ar¬ 
guments  are,  of  course,  “bunkum.”  If 
the  experience  of  the  past  means  any¬ 
thing  this  project  is  a  good  one  to  leave 
alone. 


No  need 
<&uge 


THDCIK  TKDWIH) 


Take  a  knife  and  shave 
apiece  of  LEADCLAD 
wire.  Note  how  thick 
the  pure  lead  jacket  is. 
You  can’t  scrape  all  the 
lead  off,  even  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Bend,  twist 
and  hammer  a  piece. 
Note  that  it  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  flattened  with¬ 
out  chipping,  cracking 
or  peeling  the  protect¬ 
ing  lead  jacket. 


AND  FULL  INFORMATION 


to  buy  heavy 
if  you  use 

EJVDCLAD 


FARMERS  everywhere  have  been  buying  and  pay¬ 
ing  extra  for  fencing  ot  a  heavier  gauge  than  is 
actually  necessary. 

In  galvanized  fence,  heavy  wire  is  recommended 
because  of  the  short  life  of  galvanized  coating  which 
soon  wears  off  and  permits  rust  to  attack  the  wire. 
The  heavier  the  wire,  of  course,  the  longer  it  will  take 
rust  to  finally  destroy  it. 

Using  LEADCLAD  fence,  wire  three  or  four  gauges 
lighter  will  give  the  same  protection  and  last  many 
times  longer. 

LEADCLAD  wire  is  coated  with  pure  lead,  seven 
times  heavier  than  the  best  galvanized  wire  obtain¬ 
able.  Changes  in  temperature,  frost  or  moisture  does 
not  affect  the  lead  coating,  it  will  not  check,  chip  or 
peel  off.  Read  what  Mr.  Pierce  says: — 

Canonsburg,  Penna.,  March  9,  1926 
Mr.  G.  W,  Campbell,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  Spring  of  1920,  erected  30  rods  of 
your  5  strand  lead  clad  wire  fence.  It  was  run 
thru  a  dense  thicket  where  it  would  be  subject 
to  trying  conditions.  On  examination  this 
Spring,  I  did  not  find  a  sign  of  rust.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  fence  will  last  as  long  as  the  posts. 

At  the  same  time  erected  30  rods  ofgalvanized 
wire  in  open  field.  Its  condition  is  such  that  it 
will  have  to  be  replaced  at  once. 

Yours  truly,  S.  D.  PIERCE. 

LEADCLAD  fencing  is  made  in  all  standard  types 
for  stock  or  poultry.  Special  5 °/o  discount  on  club 
orders.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Return  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you 
samples  of  LEADCLAD  wire  andcomplete  information. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO.,  1200  Plainfield  St.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


THE  FENCE  WITH  THE ^CKET OF  PURe/eAD 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO. 

1200  Plainfield  St.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  samples  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  LEADCLAD  and  full  details  of  5% 
Club  Offer. 

Name . 

Address . . . 

Town  . . State . . 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

«.  FOR  ORDERS^b&r  -  .1 

BIG  Money  saving  PLAN 


WRITE  US 


REGARDING  THIS  BIG 
REDUCTION  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS 

•BUY  NOW- 
PAY  LATER 

Following  products  made  of 
rust  resisting  ROSSMETAL 
copper  content:Silos,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Cribs,  Bins,  Feed 
Grinders,  Garages,  Brooder 
Houses,  and  all  Purpose 
Buildings. 

Check  items  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  write  today  for 
prices.  Agents  Wanted. 

E.W.  Ross  Ensilage  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
112  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio  " 

Silo — Cutter — Brooder  H. —  Crib —  Garage 


Name. 


Address . . . 

R.  F.  D . . . . State. 


UNADILLA 


the  most 
convenient  silo 
made 


Instead  of  laboriously  pitching 
tons  of  silage  out  over  your  head 
twice  a  day  for  seven  or  eight 
months  every  year,  push  it  out 
the  Unadilla  way! 

Air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
repellent  doors  that  just  can't 
freeze  or  stick — give  a  continu¬ 
ous  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
silage. 

The  money  you  put  in  a  Unadilla 
is  insurance  of  good  silage,  well  kept 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  convenience 
found  in  any  silo  made. 

Write  for  prices  and  big  illustrated 
catalog.  Worth-while  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  on  early  shipment,  cash  orders. 

Makers  of  sturdy  storage  tanks, 
vats  and  water  tubs — ask  for  litera¬ 
ture  regarding  this  Unadilla  line. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

•yhese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
A  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, ■«<!. 

301  E.  14th  Sired  Hew  York  City 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  H 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse, 

ay 

N.  Y 

Subscribers’ 

Exchange 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcbworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  V. 


WANTED  immediately,  a  good  family  cook  and 
also  a  competent  chambermaid,  waitress  in 
a  Westchester  County  suburban  home,  20  miles 
from  New  York  City;  exceptionally  good  place 
for  competent  help;  give  experience,  references 
and  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  390,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  gamekeepers,  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  pheasant  raisers;  wages  $125  month. 
NASH,  Wellington,  Ohio. 


WANTED — By  May  1  or  after,  single  experi¬ 
enced  farmer;  no  liquor;  references;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  410,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Milkers  for  certified  dairy,  15  cows; 

w'ages  $75,  board;  single  men  only.  CAR- 
WYTHAM  FARM,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Refined  executive  couple,  take 
charge  family  boys,  also  stock,  cooking,  din¬ 
ing-room;  salary  $1,500  and  maintenance. 
COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WOMAN — Manager  at  large  country  school  (cot¬ 
tage  system),  100  miles  from  New  York,  to 
supervise  purchasing  and  use  of  food  and  sup¬ 
plies,  upkeep,  etc.;  exceptional  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  thoroughly  competent  intelligent  wo¬ 
man;  answer  fully  in  own  hand,  giving  tele¬ 
phone  number,  age,  religion,  family,  salary  de¬ 
sired,  previous  employers,  with  position  occu¬ 
pied  with  each,  and  why  interested  in  this 
position;  applicants  replying  fully  will  be  first 
considered.  ADVERTISER  440,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  dairy  farm  on  shares; 

stocked  with  20  cows;  must  give  good  ref¬ 
erence.  R.  P.  THATCHER,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  middle-aged  Woman  of1 
refinement,  who  can  be  treated  as  one  of 
Protestant  family  consisting  of  husband  and 
wife;  spend  Summers  in  country,  Winters  in 
City;  wages  $35  month.  ADVERTISER  459, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  5-acre  place  in 
Huntington,  Long  Island,  to  occupy  three- 
room  cottage  with  bath  and  electric  light;  man 
to  take  care  of  family  poultx*y  and  cow,  for 
rent,  light,  milk,  eggs  and  land  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  for  garden:  wife  can  have  part  time  em¬ 
ployment  to  help  with  housework;  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  man  having  or  seeking  other  oc¬ 
cupation  such  as  painting  or  carpentering  to 
pay  the  most  of  his  living  expenses  by  an 
hour’s  work  nights  and  mornings;  or  a  mother 
with  son  having  farm  training  wishing  to  at¬ 
tend  high  school  would  answer  requirements, 
ADVERTISER  465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  single  Christian  man  over 
20  years,  strong  and  healthy,  to  learn  poultry 
business  or  experience;  $60  month,  room,  board. 
M.  VOGEL,  Whitesville,  N.  J. 


GIRL  wanted  as  waitress  and  chambermaid  in 
country  house,  40  miles  from  New  York;  $40 
per  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  452,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  wanted  to  take  full  charge  of 
small  country  boarding  house  for  Summer; 
$100  a  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  453, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  at  once,  an  experienced  man  to  help 
develop  and  manage  the  finest  camp  site  on 
the  Connecticut  River.  W.  H.  BROWN,  East 
Hampton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  agriculturally  in¬ 
clined,  to  assist  in  office  and  garden;  new  section 
of  Florida  frontier;  give  references,  experience, 
education,  salary.  “C,”  Lynn  Haven,  Florida. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  on  village 
fruit  farm;  highest  wages  to  willing  worker; 
state  experience,  age,  weight  and  desired  wages. 
GEO.  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonville,  Orleans  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  sJLngle  man  for  general 
dairy  farm;  good  milker;  board  and  room. 
Address  ALFRED  BOWNE,  Box  86,  Pember¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Strong  clean  boy,  help  with  gar¬ 
dens;  good  home,  little  money.  HIMWICH, 
Mountain  View,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Shepherd  able  to  fit  and  show;  also 
help  with  other  work;  give  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  474, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  on  farm,  all  around  helper; 

49  to  60  years;  used  to  farm  life.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  married,  wants  position  May 
1;  thoroughly  experienced  with  farm  life, 
from  dairy  to  repairing  farm  machinery;  will 
furnish  references  with  first  letter.  J.  E. 
GORDON,  Supt.,  Locust  Lodge  Farm,  Bemus 
Point,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  manager,  winner  of  first  prizes  at 
egg-laying  contests  and  firsts  at  Madison 
Square  Garden;  over  20  years  experience  in 
breeding  of  high  egg  producers,  also  pheasants 
and  water  fowls,  wants  to  take  full  charge  of 
first-class  plant.  ADVERTISER  464,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  would  like  position  on 
farm,  located  in  Central  New  York;  no  chil¬ 
dren,  no  booze;  husband  as  working  farm  man¬ 
ager;  institutional  or  estate;  who  understands 
all  lines  of  stock  and  crops,  as  well  all  modern 
farm  machinery,  tractors,  etc.,  repair  same; 
can  handle  help;  wife  to  assist  with  housework, 
cook,  etc.;  life  experience,  references  exchanged; 
or  would  accept  position  as  supervision  of 
group  of  boys  on  farm;  will  be  at  liberty  June 
1  or  before.  ADVERTISER  470,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SWEDISH  man,  single,  29  years  old,  wants 
position,  take  care  of  riding  horses  and  small 
kennel;  I  am  dependable  and  sober;  references. 
ADVERTISER  478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  20  years’  experience, 
capable  all  branches,  wishes  position  on 
modern  plant.  BOX  183,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


MARRIED  German  man  desires  position  in 
country  as  blacksmith  and  horseshoer;  state 
Wages.  BOX  118,  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  or  truck  farm,  one 
mile  to  town:  State  road.  S.  H  CAREY, 
Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale,  fully 
equipped;  1,200  Leghorns;  great  money  maker; 
all  kinds  choicest  fruits;  also  white  and  black 
Leghorn  cockerels  for  sale.  W.  A.  JONES, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  18-room  house  with  over  200 
acres  ofi  land  for  sale;  near  town,  macadam 
road.  SEWARD,  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Farm  of  85  acres,  near  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y..  bordering  on  the  Esopus 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGENDORF,  100  E.  42d  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  50  to  100  acres,  with  brook 
furnishing  steady  water  supply;  located-  New 
Jersey,  50  to  75  miles  from  New  York  City; 
easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  409,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 137-acre  dairy  farm,  stock  tuber¬ 
culin  tested,  all  new  tools;  on  State  road, 
one  mile  from  village,  school  and  station;  am 
compelled  to  move.  ALFRED  PELMEAR,  R. 
D.  17,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  in  garden 
and  on  farm  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  house 
provided.  ADVERTISER  437,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer,  married,  work  on  poultry 
farm;  wife  to  pack  eggs,  25  cents  case;  6- 
room  cottage,  garden,  wood:  give  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  religion.  ADVERTISER  438,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  without  children;  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  general  farming;  wife  to  do 
half  day’s  housework;  $100  per  month,  board 
and  large  room;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Reliable  experienced  single  man  for 
general  farm  work;  no  tobacco;  $60  month, 
board,  room.  E.  C.  FISHER,  R.  4,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  general  handy  man,  who  is  an 
experienced  carpenter  and  painter,  and  who 
has  his  own  tools,  for  large  institution  in  the 
country.  ADVERTISER  447,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— At  once,  middle-aged  couple;  gar¬ 
dener,  with  greenhouse  experience  preferred; 
wife,  housework  and  cook  for  three;  honest, 
willing,  clean;  commercial  reference,  experience 
and  wages  expected  first  letter.  BOX  658,  Oak¬ 
dale,  L.  !•,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  on  a  tobacco  and  dairy  farm; 

woman  to  take  full  charge  and  do  all  the 
housework;  man  for  general  farm  work;  state 
wages  expected  with  board  and  room;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  D.  E.  GOLDEN,  Hazardville, 
Conn.,  Telephone  67-4  Thompsonville  Division. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  as  general  house- 
worker,  mostly  cooking;  farm  near  New 
York:  all  modern  improvements;  state  wages 
and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


COUPLE,  middle-aged  man  for  lawn,  garden  or 
poultry,  no  cows;  wife,  good  plain  cook  or 
housework,  no  laundry;  references;  permanent. 
ADVERTISER  448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED 

poultry, 

housework 

references. 


man,  middle-aged,  for  garden  or 
handy;  wife  willing  to  assist  in 
or  cook,  no  laundry;  permanent; 
ADVERTISER  449,  care  Rural. 


New-Yorker. 


A  SUPERINTENDENT  of  buildings,  capable  of 
supervising  upkeep  in  a  farm  school  of  50 
children;  he  should  know  heating,  lighting  and 
plumbing;  he  should  be  able  to  supervise  re¬ 
pair  work  and  general  upkeep  in  co-operation 
with  the  shop  teacher  and  the  children.  MAN- 
UMI/T  SCHOOL,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  and  his  wife  wanted  on  dairy  and 
fruit  farm;  those  who  have  run  their  own 
place  preferred;  seven-room  house,  running  wa¬ 
ter;  couple  must  be  between  30  and  40  and  old 
style  reliable  farmers  with  good  references,  who 
take  pride  in  their  work  and  wish  to  advance; 
drifters  need  not  answer;  woman  not  to  milk.. 
ADVERTISER  450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


"WANTED — Experienced  single  man  for  general 
farm  work;  good  milker  and  teamster:  wages 
$65  per  month  with  board.  ADVERTISER  451, 
care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


SMALL  dairy  wants  reliable  man  of  good  habits 
and  disposition;  must  milk,  care  stock;  daily 
milk  route;  $50  month,  board.  ADVERTISER 
477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  farmer  to  assist  small  Westchester 
farm;  all  round  experience;  wages  $55  unul 
Winter:  $45  Winter  with  bonus  to  steady  work¬ 
er;  write,  giving  experience  and  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  479,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Immediately  single,  experienced 

poultryman  who  knows  feeding  management 
and  has  had  real  success  in  brooding;  modern 
plant;  services  wanted  two  or  three  months; 
good  room  and  board,  private  family,  furnished; 
write  stating  salary  desired.  STOCKTON 
HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARMS,  Stock- 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man,  good  dry-hand  milker. 

to  help  care  for  herd  of  30  head.  NORMAN 
W.  ROE,  Patc-hogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  gardener,  handy  man, 
for  private  estate,  at  Ossining,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  teamster  for  farm 
work,  Central  New  York;  wages  $50  month, 
board  and  room:  $30  Winter.  ADVERTISER 
481,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  cook;  country  gentle¬ 
man’s  home;  self  and  guests;  three  in  help. 
ADVERTISER  483,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WORKING  manager  on  estate  or  commercial 
farm;  experienced  all  branches,  poultry  and 
dairy  are  my  sjtecialties;  agricultural  graduate; 
best  of  references;  would  consider  share  basis. 
ADVERTISER  408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  opening  on  private  or  large  commer¬ 
cial  plant;  single,  conscientious  worker;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  424,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  experience  with  tractors,  trucks  and  re¬ 
pairs  of  same,  desires  position  on  farm  in 
connection  with  other  work;  reference;  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  436, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  farm,  small  dairy: 

some  team  work;  room,  board  and  washing: 
state  wages  per  month,  age  and  experience. 
EUGENE  F.  WELLS,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on  large  farm; 

three  years’  experience,  wide  knowledge  in 
raising  young  stock,  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted;  man  as  gardener  and  handy 
man;  wife  to  do  general  housework;  wages 
$125  per  month,  good  board,  room  and  bath 
provided;  permanent  job  if  satisfactory;  write, 
giving  experience  and  frill  particulars. 
CHARLES  W.  BONNER,  Sharon,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  boy  to  do  farm  work.  Ad 
dress  THOS.  DOODY,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager,  married 
preferred,  for  small  farm  of  35  acres  with 
herd  of  8  cows;  new  barn,  dairy  as  well  as 
new  cottage  with  water,  heat,  electricity  and 
bath;  state  wages  expected,  references  and 
experience.  ADVERTISER  457,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wanted  to  care  for 
three  children,  oldest  7  years,  the  youngest 
4  years;  woman  with  one  or  two  children  no 
objection.  ADVERTISER  45S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AS  HELPER  on  apiary  or  poultry  farm,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  or  Eastern  New  York;  educated  young 
man,  23,  learner;  desires  seven  hours’  work  a 
day;  board  and  $4  per  week.  MORRILL  ARCH- 
AMBAULT,  General  Delivery,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  hand;  good  milk¬ 
er,  dry,  feeder,  teamster;  life  experience; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  460,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  herdsman  with  long  experience 
wishes  position  with  Jersey  or  Guernsey  herd; 
thoroughly  understand  my  business,  feeding  and 
calf  raising;  will  be  open  for  position  May; 
good  character  and  trustworthy;  A  No.  1  but¬ 
ter-maker;  married  with  family;  Protestant. 
ADVERTISER  445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  or  herdsman,  Scotch,  married,  age 
30  years,  open  April  25:  life  experience  farm¬ 
ing;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  462,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


278-ACRE  poultry-dairy  farm,  on  State  road, 
near  town;  all  conveniences,  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  418,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 28-acre  poultry  farm  and-  prize 
Leghorns;  30  miles  from  Philadelphia;  one 
mile  Perkasie;  capacity,  1,0<K>  head;  stone 
house,  fruit,  shade,  deep  well,  13  acres  Alfalfa; 
include  pen  19  Farmingdale  contest  and  about 
150  full  sisters.  HOWARD  P.  CORSA,  Per¬ 
kasie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  - —  Gristmill,  sawmill,  planing-mill 
and  cider-mill,  located  at  Gallupville,  Scho¬ 
harie  County,  N.  Y.  Inquire  of  or  write  C.  J. 
DAILEY,  Gallupville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  within  one  hour  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  446,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — A  modern  dairy  on  the  State  road 
near  Morristown;  best,  milk  market;  modern 
house  for  large  family  and  modern  comfortable 
farm  building;  long  lease,  reasonable  rent. 
Write  ADVERTISER  348,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  merchandise  business.  New 
York  State;  12-room  dwelling  attached,  all 
improvements,  also  tea  room,  garages,  gas 
station  and  other  outbuildings;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  live  wire.  ADVERTISER  443,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 14314-acre  boarding  house  farm 
with  two  houses;  price  $4,500.  WILLIAM 
AHLF,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE— Excellent  110-acre 
dairy,  grain,  potato  farm;  splendid  modern 
buildings;  ten-room  house;  cement  barn  floor 
passes  high  inspection;  ice;  best  never  failing 
water;  15  acres  woods,  500  sugar  maples  and 
tools;  27  acres  plowed  last  Fall;  farm  lays  good; 
can  use  tractor;  five  miles  railroad,  two  miles 
milk  station  and  State  road;  half  mile  church 
and  school;  price  $2,500,  $1,500  cash:  also 

10  cows,  team,  harnesses,  farm  machinery; 
household  furniture  if  desired  reasonable:  my 
health  greatly  improved  warrants  my  return  to 
ministry.  CLINTON  J.  COON,  DeRuyter,  Mad¬ 
ison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding  house,  21  rooms,  all  im¬ 
provements,  fully  equipped;  farm  of  64  acres; 
1,300  ft.  elevation:  for  price  and  further  par¬ 
ticulars.  address  FAIR  VIEW,  Box  84,  Spar- 
rowbush,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  farm  for  sale;  about  150  acres,  fenced 
for  sheep;  seven-room  house,  large  barns, 
plenty  of  wood;  near  railroad;  magnificent 
views,  and  excellent  water;  price  $30  per  acre. 
D.  KISSELBURGH,  Owner,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding  house,  poultry  farm,  near 
lake  and  Delaware  River;  large  house  and 
barn  in  good  repair:  excellent  terms  to  reliable 
party.  L.  OSTRANDER,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -165-acre  apple  orchard,  7,000  10- 
year-old  bearing  trees:  Staymans,  William 
Early  Reds.  Yorks,  Grimes  Goldens;  selling  ac¬ 
count  ill  health;  on  concrete  road  near  Berlin; 
$11,000  cash,  $11,000  mortgage.  S.  PICKENS, 
Berlin,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  on  eastern  shore  of  Mary¬ 
land,  three  miles  from  town;  suitable  for  all 
crops;  may  be  divided  into  at  least  three  farms; 
price  and  terms  reasonable:  also  small  water 
front  farm.  ADVERTISER  455,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AN  UNUSUALLY  worth-while  farm  at  Acton, 
Maine,  for  sale;  65  acres,  well  divided,  pas¬ 
ture,  tillable,  good  wood  and  timber;  plenty 
of  fruit;  on  State  road  from  Sanford  to  White 
Mountains;  excellent  buildings;  first-class  con¬ 
dition;  very  desirable  purchase  at  fair  price; 
best  reasons  for  selling.  Address,  ISAAC 
HUSSEY,  Acton,  Maine. 


4- ACRE  farm,  fruit,  asparagus;  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  town;  large  residence;  owner,  THOMAS 
BAN,  Mellenville,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  apple  orchard  and  Leghorn 
poultry  farm  in  Delaware;  mile  from  railroad 
station;  1,000  early  apples,  500  hens,  1,000 
chicks;  house,  part  new,  sitting,  dining, 

kitchen,  bath,  four  bedrooms;  electric  light, 
running  water;  tractor  and  power  sprayer;  $8.- 
500.  ADVERTISER  454,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM,  50  miles  from  New  York;  9-room  house, 
other  buildings,  horses,  cows,  300  chickens, 
machinery,  running  water,  suitable  for  board¬ 
ers;  price  reasonable,  part  cash.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TO  SETTLE  ESTATE,  at  a  bargain,  a  fine 
country  home  in  hilly  region;  bracing  climate 
and  delightful  scenery;  large  modem  10-room 
house,  running  water,  bath,  toilet,  all  conven¬ 
iences;  1  1/3  acres  land,  more  available  if  de¬ 
sired;  garage;  price  $5,500.  C.  M.  HOLLEN¬ 
BECK,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  party  has  $2,000  as  cash  payment 
on  dairy  farm,  preference  given  those  withiu 
100  miles  of  New  York;  give  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 10  acres  land  suitable  for  Summer 
home  or  small  farm,  in  Sommerset  County, 
N.  J,  ADVERTISER  463,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  NURSERYMAN  or  poultry  farmer,  for 
rent,  5  acres  of  land  in  North  Tarrytown, 
Westchester  County,,  with  long  lease  and  rea¬ 
sonable  rent;  new  stucco  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements;  garage,  henhouse  for  800  birds; 
for  further  information  address  No,  220  E.  15th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — -Poultry  farm  equipped  and  stocked 
with  heavy  laying  strain  White  Leghorns; 
baby  chick  business  and  breeding  plant;  Mam¬ 
moth  incubators,  fine  buildings  and  range;  vil¬ 
lage  water  and  electric  lights:  nine  acres  on 
improved  road;  near  village  line;  good  yearly 
income;  well  established:  $12,000;  come  and  see 
or  write  YOUNKIN  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM, 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  about  200  acres;  well 
equipped,  modem  machinery;  50  head  of 
stock;  milk  route;  two  Reo  trucks;  can  be 
bought  on  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  466, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THIRTY-ACRE  village  Alfalfa  farm,  near  Cay¬ 
uga  Lake;  two  schools  near;  good  house,  barn, 
henhouse,  brooder  house,  garage;  fruit,  berries. 
ADVERTISER  467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Very  good  90-acre  farm  on  ma¬ 
cadam  road;  large  yields  of  hay  and  general 
crops,  extra  large  yields  of  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bage;  good  large  buildings,  stock,  equipment, 
feed,  seed,  etc.;  only  $4,000,  reasonable  terms. 
N.  M.  ROWLEY,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Modern  chicken  farm;  6  acres;  in 
city  6,000;  cheap-  with  stock.  SCHMIDT,  12 
River  St.,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  210  acres,  Columbia  Co.,  N. 

Y. ;  State  road,  telephone,  rural  delivery; 
large  barns,  12-room  house,  water;  adapted  for 
dairy  or  sheep;  ideal  Summer  home;  $10,000, 
terms.  ADVERTISER  468,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Two  farms,  joining;  State  road; 

140  acres,  fine  buildings,  good  soil;  70  acres, 
no  buildings:  good  markets;  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  409,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm  and  boarding  house, 
near  State  road  and  good  market  town;  spring 
watered  pastures,  two  valuable  woodlots,  sugar 
maples,  fruit  and  berries;  2-car  garage;  hot  and 
cold  water  and  bathroom  in  house;  pleasant 
surroundings,  borders  on  lake;  overshot  barn, 
tie  up  for  40  cows;  completely  stocked,  first- 
class  equipment,  including  31  head  cattle,  4 
horses  and  100  hens;  price,  equipped,  $10,000; 
without  equipment,  $6,000;  reasonable  terms. 
ROBERT  A.  RUSTON,  Andes,  N,  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Eight-acre  farm,  six-room  house, 
and  other  necessary  outbuildings;  near  sta¬ 
tion,  post  office,  store  and  school;  located  in 
South  Jersey,  about  30  miles  from  Atlantic 
City  and  Philadelphia.  ADVERTISER  471,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

110  ACRES,  good  10-room  house,  bathroom,  hot 
and  cold  water,  range,  wash  trays,  furnace: 
large  barn,  chicken  house,  garage,  silo;  5  miles 
to  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  will  sell  or  exchange;  price 
$o,000.  ADVERTISER  472,  care-  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Seven-room  house,  bath,  town  wa¬ 
ter,  electricity,  heating  system;  several 
acres;  barn;  beautifully  located;  near  bus, 
stores;  85  miles  New  York  City;  $6,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Delaware  County  dairy  farm  of 
108  acres.  MRS.  SARAH  J.  FINCH,  Sidney 
Center,  N.  Y. 

300-ACRE  farm,  30  miles  from  Utica;  fair 
buildings;  near  lake  and  club  house;  edge 
Adirondacks;  suitable  Summer  camp;  hunting 
fishing;  $4,800,  cash  or  exchange.  N.  GID- 
DINGS,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

250-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  three  miles  from 
Poultney,  Vt.,  only  one  mile  from  main  State 
road;  100  acres  in  cultivation;  1  two-story 
house  31x41  ft.,  large  cellar;  1  two-story  house 
43x47  ft.,  cellar  under  all;  1  cattle  barn  30x73 
ft.,  32  stanchion,  cement  floor  in  basement, 
main  barn  20  ft.  to  plates;  1  silo  14x28  ft., 
Harder  white  pine;  4  other  good-sized  barns; 

1  sap  house  30x20  fit.  and  sugar  grove  for  700 
buckets;  all  buildings  slate  roofs  and  in  good 
condition;  $800  gravity  water  system  recently 
installed;  immediate  possession  at  a  low  price; 
write  for  prices,  pictures!  and  description. 
GEO.  H.  NORTON,  care  Citizens  National 
Bank,  Poultney,  Vt  . 

FOR  SALE — Profitable,  stocked  and  equipped, 
1,000-hen  poultry  farm,  account  sickness;  for 
quick  sale  will  accept  reasonable  price;  this  is 
an  unusual  opportunity,  investigate.  L  P 
SCHELL,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 

EDUCATIONAL  opportunities.  Central  New 
York;  12-room  house,  bath,  electricity,  sta¬ 
tionary  tubs;  barn,  garage,  ice  and  poultrv- 
houses;  $4,000;  high  school.  State  Agricultural 
College,  with  two-year  normal.  ADVERTISER 
482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GOOD  poultry  farm,  bargain;  fair  buildings 
good  shade,  fruit;  mild  climate;  level  land; 
running  water;  possession;  write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars;  price,  terms  right.  0.  E.  TURNER 
Federalsburg,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  desirable  citv 
property  my  high  producing  dairy  farm  of  120 
acres.  40  miles  south  ofi  Buffalo;  excellent 
buildings;  price  $10,000,  half  cash.  Address 
OWNER,  111  Concord  Place,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  725 . 
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Thorough  cultivation  and  good 
seed  contribute  largely  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  any  crop. 

But  no  matter  how  well  the  soil  is 
prepared  or  how  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  the  seed,  the  best  yields  can¬ 
not  be  produced  unless  the  seed  is 
put  in  the  ground  properly. 

It  should  be  deposited  in  the  ground 
and  covered  at  an  even  depth  in 
order  that  it  will  grow  and  ripen 
evenly,  producing  a  uniform 
quality  of  grain. 

With  Fordson  plenty  of  time  is 


allowed  to  do  a  thorough  and  care¬ 
ful  job  of  putting  the  seed  into  the 
ground.  More  acreage  can  be 
planted  in  a  day  and  at  a  lower 
cost  with  the  Fordson. 

Plant  on  time  and  plant  right  this 
year  with  Fordson  power.  Then 
have  your  Fordson  ready  for  the 
heavy  work  of  crop  cultivation  and 
harvest  which  taxes  the  power  on 
every  farm.  Your  nearest  Ford 
dealer  will  explain  the  payment 
plan  that  makes  it  easy  to  put  the 
Fordson  to  work  on  your  farm. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Buick  makes - 
a  Dollar  Last  Longer 


Buick  design  protects  your  money 
both  when  you  buy,  and  as  you  drive. 

Great  volume  enables  Buick  to  offer 
the  finest  of  fine-car  construction  at 
moderate  cost.  Cars  built  to  similar 
standards  of  quality  must  be  sold  at 
higher  prices,  when  built  in  smaller 
quantities. 

Better  design  means  extra  depend¬ 
ability  and  lower  operating  cost. 
Only  Buick  has  the  “Sealed  Chassis”, 
with  its  “Triple-Sealed”  engine. 
Every  operating  part  is  enclosed  in  an 
iron  or  steel  housing  to  keep  out  dirt, 
water  and  resulting  wear.  Every 
point  of  entry  for  dirt  and  grit  sealed! 


The  Buick  engine  is  full-pressure 
lubricated,  with  a  constant  film  of  oil 
at  every  point  where  metal  would 
rub  metal.  The  Buick  clutch  is  a  ten- 
plate,  multiple-disc  type,  instead  of 
the  usual  single  plate.  Buick  has 
Controllable-Beam  Headlights  with 
steering-wheel  control,  to  make  night 
driving  a  pleasure.  Buick  mechani¬ 
cal  4 -wheel  brakes  add  safety,  and 
save  tire  wear. 

All  these  fine  features  of  Buick  design 
add  expense  to  Buick  manufacture, 
but  they  save  expense  for  you. 

T o  get  more  and  better  transportation 
at  lower  cost— to  make  your  dollars  go 
farther  and  last  longer — buy  a  Buick! 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN  -  BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Pioneer  Builders  of 

Cities  —  Dealers  Everywhere  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 
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Halifax;  A  Yankee  Town  Gone  Red 

Not  In  Politics  But  In  Poultry 
How  The  Hens  Brought  Prosperity 

By  Eben  Wood 

Part  II 


EEDING  THE  CHILDREN. — It  lias 
been  said  there  is  more  poultry 
science  in  Halifax  than  in  half  a 
dozen  States  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Two  of  the  County  Exten¬ 
sion  lady  workers  were  talking  with 
the  wife  of  a  poultryman  one  day  about  starting  a 
class  to  study  better  food  values  for  the  children 
of  the  schools.  Mrs.  Poultryman  thought  it  might 
be  a  good  thing,  and  said  that  she  often  wondered 
if  her  children  were  being  given  the  proper  things 
for  growing  girls,  and  would  like  to  join  such  a 
group.  “Oh,”  said  one,  “you  don't  need  it.  We 
always  find  that  on  a  poultry  farm  the  man  is 
making  so  much  of  a  study  of  nutrition  for  chicks 
that  his  wife  always  knows  what  to  give  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  eat.” 

WHOLESOME  SURROUNDINGS.— They  have  to 
study  the  latest  in  feeding  as  well  as  sanitation. 
Here  is  where  science  steps  in  and  helps  them  to 
make  the  big  success  that  they  have.  The  little, 
old,  foul  yard  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  chicks  are 


bird  tested.  These  Halifax  men  have  tested  and 
re-tested  until  the  flocks  are  clean. 

CERTIFIED  STOCK.— The  Massachusetts  Cer¬ 
tified  Poultry  Breeders’  Association  is  the  one  great¬ 
est  poultry  association  in  the  world.  That  is,  from 
a  practical  standpoint.  The  word  “certified”  is  .used 
with  different  meaning  by  some  other  associations 
which  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  strict 
Massachusetts  association.  You  will  notice  from 
the  name  that  the  breeders  are  certified  as  well  as 
the  birds.  The  breeder  must  be  the  right  kind  of 
a  man  or  he  cannot  get  into  this  association.  Cer¬ 
tification,  as  the  term  is  used  for  poultry,  means 
identification  and  approval  of  certain  birds,  or  flocks 
of  birds,  as  superior  and  especially  desirable  for 
breeding  purposes.  Every  hen  must  wear  a  copper 
band  put  on  by  the  official  manager.  Any  hen  that 
is  not  in  the  pink  of  condition  does  not  get  a  band. 
Any  hen  that  is  not  known  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  white  diarrhoea  does  not  get  one.  No  flock 
can  be  certified  until  every  bird  on  the  farm  has 
passed  two  consecutive  non-reacting  tests.  A  lot  of 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY.— Most  of  the  houses  have 
running  water.  All  of  the  large  ranges  have  water 
piped  over  them  for  use  in  Summer.  Water  is  the 
one  biggest  labor  problem  in  chick-raising.  When 
it  is  right  there  at  the  turn  of  the  faucet  the  labor 
vanishes.  Perhaps  no  one  thing  shows  the  difference 
between  the  Halifax  of  my  boyhood  more  than  the 
water  supply.  I  did  not  know  of  a  single  farm  with 
a  real  water  supply  at  that  time.  Today  many  of 
the  farms  have  all  of  the  plumbing  that  the  city 
houses  have.  One  man  can  care  for  1.000  birds  with 
modern  conveniences  and  properly  arranged  houses. 
He  will  need  some  help  in  raising  the  chicks  to  re¬ 
place  the  stock.  Practically  no  stock  is  carried 
over  the  second  Winter.  That  means  I'aising  about 
3,000  chicks  each  season.  The  man  who  does  that 
does  not  belong  to  any  labor  union.  He  works  more 
every  day  than  our  city  friend  does  in  four.  He 
must  have  his  eyes  open  every  minute,  also  to  see 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  his  flock.  One  bag 
of  musty  feed  can  knock  the  profits  out  in  two  days, 
and  it  will  take  weeks  to  get  things  back  to  normal. 


This  picture  was  sent  us  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Axford,  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.  He  calls  it  “Two  Animal  Friends.”  Dr.  Axford  says:  “I  think  many  lovers  of  animals  will  be 

pleased  to  see  the  picture  of  these  pals  in  print  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.” 


raised  on  grass  ranges.  Every  year  the  fences  are 
moved  to  inclose  a  new  piece  of  ground.  The 
brooder  houses  are  built  on  runners,  so  that  a  pair 
of  horses  can  pull  them  to  the  new  range.  The  old 
range  is  plowed,  cultivated  and  sown  to  grass.  In 
the  Fall,  if  there  is  the  least  suspicion  that  there 
may  be  worms  in  the  flock,  they  are  given  the  to¬ 
bacco  treatment  just  before  housing.  When  the  pul¬ 
lets  go  into  the  big  houses  for  Winter  the  houses 
are  clean.  The  cleaning  is  not  of  the  old-fashioned 
shovel  kind  only.  The  houses  are  thoroughly  dis¬ 
infected  and  whitewashed,  as  well  as  having  all  of 
the  visible  dirt  removed.  No  yards  are  used  for 
these  birds.  This  gives  a  clean  pullet,  kept  in  a 
clean  house,  with  very  little  chance  of  picking  Tip 
any  disease  germs.  And  when  everything  else  is 
said,  disease  is  what  puts  the  poultryman  out  of 
business.  Coccidiosis  is  the  most  deadly  enemy  that 
the  poultryman  has  today.  The  changing  of  ranges 
for  the  chickens  every  season,  using  the  land  but 
once  in  three  years,  or  better  once  in  four  years,  is 
the  best  advice  that  science  has  been  able  to 
give  us  to  date.  The  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  Experiment  Station  have  a  grand  vet¬ 
erinary  department.  They  have  an  absolute  test  for 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea.  This  is  the  worst  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  lot  for  the  chicken  buyer,  because  if 
you  buy  chicks  loaded  with  this  germ  no  power  on 
earth  can  raise  them.  It  costs  10  cents  for  every 


certified  chicks  went  out  of  Halifax  last  season  and 
a  lot  more  will  go  out  this  year.  They  sell  them¬ 
selves.  You  do  not  see  any  big  spread  advertise¬ 
ments  from  the  Halifax  breeders;  the  thing  that 
keeps  them  busy  is  getting  out  the  stock  to  fill  the 
orders.  There  are  strict,  sanitary  rules  that  must 
be  complied  with  to  remain  in  the  M.  C.  P.  P>.  A. 
Most  of  the  houses  have  cement  or  wood  floors. 
These  are  cleaned  frequently.  The  large  farms  give 
the  manure  to  anyone  who  will  clean  it  out  to  have 
it.  This  is  partly  to  help  out  on  the  labor,  but  more 
because  they  do  not  want  any  more  of  the  droppings 
around  the  land  than  is  necessary.  Too  many  cases 
of  disease  in  growing  chicks  have  been  traced  to 
droppings  from  old  stock  that  carried  some  disease 
in  chronic  form,  to  take  any  chances. 

PURCHASED  FEED.— They  all  grow  green  feed 
for  Summer  use  and  some  mangels  and  cabbage  for 
Winter.  No  grain  is  grown.  Many  people  seem  to 
think  that  the  farmer  can  raise  much  of  his  feed, 
but  this  is  not  practical  here.  The  raising  of  chicks 
is  a  business  of  infinite  detail  that  lasts  all  day, 
seven  days  every  week.  Under  these  conditions  the 
feed  can  be  purchased  much  better,  than  raised. 
Formerly  corn  was  planted  quite  extensively  in  the 
runs,  giving  both  shade  and  grain.  The  coming  of 
the  European  corn-borer  and  the  law  that  all  corn 
stubble  must  be  plowed  down  at  least  seven  inches 
before  the.  ground  freezes,  has  put  an  end  to  that. 


He  has  skunks,  foxes,  hawks  and  thieves  to  watch 
out  for.  Shotguns  are  always  handy  and  dogs  are 
scattered  around  the  farms. 

THE  GO-GETTERS. — When  these  Halifax  men 
want  anything  they  go  after  it  and  stick  until  they 
get  it.  Two  years  ago  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
that  an  electric  line  was  being  put  up  dpwn  there. 
It  was  about  the  last  place  to  look  for  electric 
lights,  knowing  the  distance  from  a  power  plant  and 
the  thinly  settled  conditions.  I  asked  how  they 
got  it  and  here  is  the  answer:  They  wanted  it,  so 
one  of  the  poultrymen  who  was  delivering  eggs  in 
Brockton,  where  the  nearest  company  was  located, 
about  12  miles  away,  called  on  the  electric  light 
company  and  asked  them  about  it.  Of  course  they 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  going  so  far,  but  to  let  him 
down  easy  told  him  to  come  in  again  when  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  town.  He  went  to  Brockton  every 
week,  so  he  went  to  see  the  Edison  Company  every 
week.  After  about  a  year  of  this  they  went  and 
looked  over  the  lay-out  to  get  rid  of  him.  They  made 
a  price  and  the  people  signed  up  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  today  they  enjoy  all  the  light  and  power  they 
need. 

COMFORTS  FROM  HARD  WORK.— The  houses 
are  painted,  lawns  kept  up,  they  have  the  comforts 
of  the  city  without  the  dirt  and  noise.  Practically 
every  family  has  an  auto.  They  can  get  to  a  movie 
when  they  want  about  as  quickly  as  the  average 
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city  person  can,  and  without  the  crush.  Just  what 
the  income  of  these  men  is  I  do  not  know.  The  three 
large  plants  represent  about  $30,000  per  plant  in 
real  estate,  buildings,  equipment  and  stock.  Interest 
must  be  paid  on  this  before  a  real  labor  income  can 
be  figured.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  hens 
earned  this  money.  The  men  who  are  running  these 
plants  are  keen,  interesting  men.  They  work  hard, 
but  they  are  alive  every  minute.  They  find  time  to 
help  out  in  the  boys’  and  girls’  club  work.  Last 
Summer  there  were  seven  county  champions  from 
the  4-H  clubs  at  Amherst  for  a  week  in  camp.  Out 
of  the  seven,  two  were  from  Halifax,  two  from 
Plympton,  just  over  the  line  from  Halifax,  and  the 
State  champion  chicken  raiser  was  also  from  Hali¬ 
fax.  Everyone  realizes  that  the  poultry  business 
h a£€b o uH^laetretf  the  point  of  saturation  as  far-aS 
quantity  is  concerned.  It  is  going  to  take  quality 
to  win  from  now  on.  They  are  all  working  for 
more  and  more  quality.  As  the  poultrymen  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  come  to  realize  that  tlieyean  get 
the  best  chicks  and  fowls  in  the  woidd  from  the 
Massachusetts  breeders  the  demand  will  continue 
to  expand.  The  Halifax  men  will  continue  to  grow 
Plymouth  County  is  a  wonderful  poultry  county,  and 
Halifax  is  the  brightest  spot  at  present.  There  is 
no  town  debt  there.  The  valuation  is  conservative. 
The  tax  rate,  which  covers  schools,  roads  and  every 
expense  of  running  the  town  affairs,  is  $17  per 
thousand. 


The  Possibilities  of  “Artificial  Manure” 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  gardening  industry 
of  the  reagent  which  was  discovered  or  perfected  by 
the  Rothamsted  Station  in  England?  This  reagent, 
as  I  understand  the  matter,  in  some  manner  furnishes 
food  for  certain  micro-organisms  that  are  found  in 
straw,  sawdust,  cornstalks  and  other  farm  refuse,  and 
which  by  their  activity  convert  the  refuse  into  true 
fertilizer  with  all  the  properties  that  are  furnished  by 
the  animal  product.  I  understand  that  this  reagent 
under  different  trade  names  is  now  on  the  market,  The 
directions  are  to  “Collect  all  straw,  weeds  and  othei 
refuse  and  build  a  heap,  sprinkling  on  the  reagent  as 
the  heap  grows.”  It  is  said  that  in  a  short  time  a 
fermentation  starts  and  the  heap  is  soon  converted  into 
•in  excellent  fertilizer  which  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  that  the  gardeners  have  ever  used.  Aow, 
as  I  understand  gardening  conditions,  the  passing  or 
the  horse  and  the  inability  to  secure  great  quantities 
of  stable  manure  has  to  a  certain  extent  hampered  the 
market  gardener  but  it  also  has  done  something  else 
of  much  greater  importance  to  him.  This  inability  to 
secure  manure,  while  simply  annoying  the  professional 
market  gardener,  absolutely  crippled  and  put  out  of 
business  the  back-yard  home  gardener.  lhe  market 
gardener  could  get  around  the  problem  by  purchasing 
some  more  land,  which  is  the  cheapest  factor  m  vege¬ 
table  production.  With  this  land  lie  could  grow  cover 
crops  to  keep  up  his  supply  of  humus.  But  the  home 
gardener  when  his  garden  stopped  producing  fioni  lack 
of  humus,  also  had  to  stop,  as  his  neighbor  had  use 
for  what  little  land  he  possessed.  So,  because  of  the 
lack  of  stable  manure,  the  home  gardener  with  las  com¬ 
petition  was  eliminated  to  a  certain  extent.  Now  comes 
the  diseoverv  and  placing  on  the  market  of  this  new 
reagent  which  “turns  into  stable  manure  all  kinds  of 
animate  rubbish.”  This,  to  my  mind,  means  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  home  garden  competition.  Practically  every 
home  in  the  city  suburbs  has  a  tree  or  two  in  front, 
and  the  leaves  from  these  trees  are  now  raked  up  and 
burned.  With  this  new  discovery  these  leaves  will  be 
saved,  built  up  into  a  heap,  sprinkled  with  the  reagent 
and  used  in  the  home  garden.  It  will  be  a  case  of 
“doing  it  themselves,”  and  it  will  cost  them  nothing 
while  the  regular  gardener  will  have  to  purchase  his 
straw,  cornstalks,  etc.,  if  he  attempts  to  make  the 
stable  manure  substitute. 

Perhaps  I  am  pessimistic  in  this  case,  but  I  still  re¬ 
member  what  the  home  gardener  did  to  me  in  my  mar¬ 
ket  when  he  was  being  urged  by  all  public  agencies  to 
'‘produce  to  the  utmost.”  And  I  fear  what  he.  again 
may  do  to  me.  I  realize  that  his  garden  plot  is  still 
there,  and  also  that  his  hoe  is  in  the  shed,  and  the 
papers  are  still  telling  him  that  the  way  to  kill  the 
food  trusts  is  to  get  Us  garden  busy.  And  so  when 
someone  waxes  very  enthusiastic  and  tells  me  what 
great  things  science  is  doing  for  the  farmer  I  feel  like 
turning  about  and  telling  how  science  also  is  “doing 
the  farmer.”  c.  o.  warford. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  WARFORD  probably  refers  to  the  “Adco 
Reagent”  for  making  what  is  known  as  arti¬ 
ficial  stable  manure.  It  is  much  the  same  as  the  old 
compost  heap.  The  following  notes  from  several  of 
the  experiment  stations  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  what 
the  material  is  and  how  it  may  be  expected  to  help. 
We  doubt  if  it  ever  comes  into  general  use  or  goes 
far  enough  to  give  such  competition  to  gardeners 
as  Mr.  Warford  fears.  It  seems  to  have  originated 
in  England  during  the  Great  War  when  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  all  sorts  of  food. 


To  Be  Tried  in  New  England 


The  “Adco  Reagent”  is  the  result  of  investigations 
at  the  Rothamsted  Station,  England.  The  idea  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  cereal  straws  or  corn  stover 
do  not  contain  sufficient  nitrogen  to  feed  the  bacteria 
necessary  to  produce  rapid  decomposition.  As  you 
know,  a  fair  amount  of  animal  manure  mixed  with 
a  large  amount  of  straw  will  furnish  the  nitrogen 


necessary  ta  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  straw. 
The  “Adco  Reagent”  is  chiefly  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
which  furnishes  the  necessary  nitrogen  for  the 
growth  of  bacterial  forms. 

At  present  I  cannot  see  any  great  value  in  this  for 
the  Northeastern  States,  where  there  is  no  surplus 
of  straw.  Cornstalks  can  be  used  if  chopped  and 
we  are  planning  to  try  out  the  process  this  year. 
However,  the  only  surplus  corn  stover  we  have  is 
from  sweet  corn,  and  our  farmers  seem  to  plow  that 
under  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  harvested.  To  manu¬ 
facture  manure  as  is  proposed  would  require  cut¬ 
ting  the  stover,  hauling  it  to  a  pile,  running  it 
through  a  chopper  and  watering  the  pile  frequently. 
However,  we  are  going  to  try  it  at  our  Mt.  Carmel 
fa'tm. '  We  are  also  planning  to  try  it  with  tobacco 
stalks  raY' our  tobacco  ^station  at  Windsor.  '  : 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  w.  l.  slate,  jr. 

The  subject  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  is  an  old  one,  and  has  been  undertaken  in  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  doing  work  in  soil  bac¬ 
teriology  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  These  or¬ 
ganic  materials  are  widely  varied,  such  as  organic 
debris,  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  and  indeed, 
the  very  soil  itself  in  such  cases  as  peat.  A  peat 


Sprinkling  Sand  Along  lhe  Rows  of  Plants  in  Frame 
to  Help  in  Prevention  of  “ Damping-off ” 


soil  mostly  or  entirely  composed  of  organic  matter 
may  be  decomposed  by  micro-organisms.  This  Sta¬ 
tion  has  had  experiments  running  on  the  bacterial 
decomposition  of  peat  for  a  number  of  years  and  is 
continuing  such  experiments. 

I  think  this  whole  subject  received  a  great 
stimulus  from  the  war.  The  English  sod  lands  at 
the  time  of  the  submarine  crisis  were  plowed  up  and 
put  into  cereals.  Furthermore  there  was  a  deple¬ 
tion  in  the  animal  manures  necessary  to  decompose 
the  straw  from  the  cereals.  Consequently  the  Eng¬ 
lish  landscape  was  dotted  with  straw  stacks,  with 
inadequate  means  of  utilizing  the  straw  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  of  the  country.  Consequently  ex¬ 
perimentalists  in  England  became  interested  in  de¬ 
composing  the  straw  by  '  means  of  bacteria.  The 
thing  was  apparently  done  successfully  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way.  Following  the  war  the  process  was 
syndicated.  I  have  not  determined  to  what  extent 
the  procedure  has  been  established  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  past  several  years,  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  not  to  a  great  degree. 

I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  preparation  referred  to 
and  consequently  cannot  pass  an  opinion  as  to  its 
value.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  artificial  de¬ 
composition  of  some  organic  wastes  is  possible,  and 
that  such  procedures  will  gain  more  and  more  im¬ 
portance  as  they  are  developed  with  further  re> 
search.  R.  m.  snyder. 

Michigan  Experiment  Station. 

This  station  does  not  have  any  experimental  re¬ 
sults  with  artificial  manure  prepared  by  the  “Adco” 
method.  We  have  recently  started  some  compost 
piles  using  straw  and  corn  stover  in  which  the 
“Adco”  process  is  being  compared  with  a  process  in 
which  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  limestone  are  be¬ 
ing  used.  The  resulting  manure  will  be  used  in  a 
field  trial  to  determine  the  relative  value  from  the 
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standpoint  of  crop  production.  When  the  results 
from  this  work  are  available,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
supply  you  with  the  information  secured. 

If  the  artificial  manure  process  proves  practical, 
it  would  appear  to  have  possibilities  of  some  im¬ 
portance,  particularly  for  truck  farmers  and  market 
gardeners  or  for  greenhouse  culture.  Tt  may  also 
be  found  valuable  as  a  method  of  utilizing  corn 
stover  in  those  sections  of  our  State  in  which  the 
live  stock  industry  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
permit  use  of  the  stover  for  feed  or  bedding. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  process  as  a 
possible  means  of  utilizing  corn  stover  in  these  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  event  that  the  European  corn  borer  in¬ 
festation  proves  serious  enough  to  make  necessary 
the  removal  of  all  cornstalks  from  the  land. 

— Ohio_Experiment  Station.  wBqbt.  m.  salter. 


Sweet  Corn,  Yellow  or  White? 

YELLOW  sweet  corn  seems  to  be  coming  onto 
the  market  in  increased  amounts  each  season. 
Its  popularity  started  with  the  original  Golden 
Bantam,  which  is  a  small  quick-growing  variety  of 
great  tenderness  and  sweetness.  After  the  consum¬ 
ers  have  once  enjoyed  its  delicious  flavor  they  are 
quite  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  small  ears. 
Yes  indeed,  the  Golden  Bantam  has  aroused  a  keen 
interest  in  yellow  sweet  corn.  Now  the  growers 
are  anxious  to  develop  a  yellow  sweet  corn  of  larger 
size.  Several  promising  varieties  are  appearing, 
but  fact  is  they  do  not  maintain  quite  the  wonder¬ 
ful  high  quality  of  the  Golden  Bantam. 

A  majority  of  the  sweet  corn  growers  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  produce  white  sweet  corn.  However,  they 
have  learned  a  lesson  from  the  small-growing 
Golden  Bantam.  The  growers  have  been  made  to 
realize  that  the  great  big  ear  of  sweet  corn  is  not 
desired  by  the  avei’age  householder,  restaurants  or 
hotel.  They  prefer  a  medium-sized  ear  with  the  cob 
well  filled  to  the  ends  with  sweet  juicy  kernels.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  there  will  be  a  reduced  planting  of  the 
old-fashioned  big  varieties  such  as  Mammoth,  Long 
Island  Beauty  and  Stowell’s  Evergreen.  Varieties 
of  white  sweet  corn  which  are  gaining  rapidly  are 
Champion,  Double-barrelled  Best  and  Howling  Mob. 
The  popularity  of  the  well-known  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  variety  demonstrates  that  there  always  has 
been  a  real  demand  for  the  medium  sized  ear  of  high 
quality.  This  variety  usually  fills  out  nicely  to  the 
very  tip  of  the  ear,  the  kernels  are  close  together 
and  deep,  but  the  one  drawback  of  the  Country 
Gentleman  variety  always  has  been  that  when  it 
gets  a  little  too  old  it  becomes  tough  and  stringy. 

The  introduction  of  the  yellow  varieties  of  sweet 
corn  will  undoubtedly  have  another  effect  upon  the 
trade  besides  eliminating  the  enoimious  ears.  The 
grower’s  attention  is  being  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  demand  for  sweet  corn  depends  first  of  all  upon 
quality.  Freshness  is  the  most  essential  part; 
within  one  day  after  sweet  corn  is  picked  from  the 
stalks,  half  of  the  sugar  in  it  will  have  turned  to 
tasteless  starch.  A  few  years  ago  we  used  to  pick 
our  sweet  corn  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  while 
it  was  “fresh  with  the  dew,”  the  result  was  by  the 
next  morning  when  the  canvas  was  rolled  back  in 
the  market  a  lot  of  “steam”  would  come  up  out  of 
the  sweet  corn.  Nowadays  we  harvest  our  sweet 
corn  in  the  afternoon  if  possible  and  pick  it  in  a 
lot  of  second-hand  hampers.  The  corn  is  taken 
promptly  to  the  cool  packing-house.  The  very  last 
minute  before  the  trucks  are  to  be  loaded  for  market, 
the  baskets  full  of  corn  are  dumped  into  the  truck. 
This  prevents  heating  and  brings  the  sweet  corn 
onto  the  market  cooler  and  sweeter  than  it  -would 
be  otherwise. 

After  all,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
sweet  corn  is  yellow  or  white.  Each  grower  would 
do  well  to  produce  whatever  his  particular  market 
may  want.  (New  York  prefers  white  eggs,  Boston 
pays  a  premium  for  brown  eggs,  everybody  wants 
fresh  eggs.)  Any  grower  of  sweet  com  can  create 
a  demand  for  his  product  by  having  a  constant 
supply  and  excellent  quality.  roscoe  de  baun. 
Northern  New  Jersey. 


Aeration  of  milk  means  blowing  cool  air  up  through 
it.  Will  it  pay?  Depends  on  the  kind  of  air  you  blow. 
We  know  of  a  case  where  splendid  milk  was  ruined  by 
blowing  air  from  a  foul  stable  into  it. 

We  hear  from  a  man  who  says  he  goes  without  food 
for  three  days  in  preparation  for  a  church  supper.  Has 
that  man  a  form  of  true  religion,  or  is  he  interested 
in  the  cook  or  one  of  the  waiters? 
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Corn  and  Soy  Bean  Silage 

1  I  am  interested  in  increasing  the  protein  content 
of  corn  silage  by  planting  Soy  beans  with  it.  Will 
these  Soy  beans  do  well  when  planted  with  the  corn 
on  ordinary  corn  land,  or  do  they  require  a  richer  soil? 
<>  will  they  do  well  on  soil  that  has  not  been  thor¬ 
oughly  limed?  That  is,  well  enough  to  make  it  pay  to 
"lant  them.  3.  Must  they  be  inoculated?  4.  Is  such 
silage  palatable  to  cattle?  5.  Do  the  Soy  bean  vines 
trouble  the  corn  harvester  to  any  extent?  6.  If  rea¬ 
sonable  success  is  had  in  procuring  such  silage,  to 
what  extent  will  it  raise  its  protein  content,  and  to 
what  extent  will  this  replace  high  protein  feeds  in  the 
grain  mixture?  11  •  R- 

New  York. 

SOY  beans  will  do  well  when  planted 
with  corn,  on  ordinary  corn  land, 
and  relatively  better  if  the  corn  crop 
is  decreased  by  reason  of  the  land's 
being  poorer  or  not  as  well  fertilized. 

In  other  words  this  means  that  the 
Soy  beans  do  relatively  better  when 
not  competing  with  a  large  crop  or 
variety  of  corn. 

2.  Soy  beans  grow  practically  as  well 
on  unlimed  as  on  limed  soils,  provided 
the  field  is  fairly  fertile.  However,  for 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  crop  the 
roots  should  be  well  covered  with 
nodules  and  thereby  gather  most  of  the 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  It  has  been 
shown  that  these  nodules  are  larger 
and  more  numerous  on  limed  than  on 
unlimed  soil.  This  means  that  less 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  wrould  be  re¬ 
quired  in  a  given  rotation  if  lime  is 
used. 

3.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
inoculate  Soy  beans,  but  for  many  of 
the  reasons  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  it  is  advisable  to  do  so.  It 
is  an  inexpensive  practice,  requiring 
only  a  few  pounds  of  soil  from  a  field 
which  has  grown  Soy  beans  before, 
or  a  bottle  of  commercial  culture.  We 
prefer  the  soil  method. 

4.  The  silage  from  the  corn  and  Soy 
bean  crop  has  not  been  fed  to  any 
great  extent  at  this  station,  but  as  far 
as  we  know  it  is  entirely  satisfactory 
and  palatable  for  cattle.  Silage  made 
of  Soy  beans  alone  would  not  be  pal¬ 
atable,  due  to  its  large  protein  content. 

5.  Soy  bean  vines  do  not  bother  the 
corn  harvester.  However,  in  order  to 
avoid  waste,  stiff-stemmed  varieties 
which  will  stand  erect  under  the 
partial  shading  of  the  corn  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Varieties  which  have  given  sat¬ 
isfaction  for  this  purpose  here  are 
Guelph  (Medium  Green)  and  Holly- 
brook  (Middle  West). 

0.  During  four  years  in  which  this 
station  tested  the  combination  of  corn 
and  Soy  beans,  approximate  average 
increases  would  not  be  obtained.  It  is 
well  to  point  out  that  these  increases 
would  not  be  obtained  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  late  and  large  variety  of  corn 
like  Eureka,  and  that  three  Soy  bean 
plants  to  each  stalk  of  corn  were  nec¬ 
essary  to  obtain  the  results  just  men¬ 
tioned.  In  other  words,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  Soy  beans  in  the  total 
weight  of  silage  should  be  12  to  15. 

The  average  percentage  of  protein  of 
all  the  corn  and  Soy  bean  tests  for 
four  years  was  1.S2  for  corn  and  Soy 
beans  and  1.54  for  corn  alone.  Defer¬ 
ring  to  the  increased  pounds  of  pro¬ 
tein  due  to  the  addition  of  Soy  beans 
one  can  easily  see  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  over  300  lbs.  of  36  per  cent  cottonseed  meal 
or  SOO  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  to  replace  that  amount. 

It  might  be  said  in  general  that  the  question  of 
whether  a  farmer  should  plant  Soy  beans  with  his 
silage  corn  depends  on  the  individual  conditions. 
For  example,  the  writer  would  not  recommend  the 
combination  if  a  corn  harvester  was  not  available, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  requires  about  twice 
as  long  for  a  man  to  cut  by  hand  the  same  acreage 
of  the  mixture  as  corn  alone.  Furthermore,  the 
planting  should  be  done  at  the  same  operation  as 
the  corn  by  either  mixing  the  Soy  beans  with  the 
corn,  having  an  additional  hopper  for  the  beans,  or 
mixing  them  with  the  fertilizer  and  drilling  through 
the  fertilizer  tube.  In  all  events,  some  experiment¬ 
ing  will  be  necessary  with  the  planter  to  obtain  the 
desired  stand.  b.  a.  brown. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Rotation  of  Corn  and  Hay 

I  have  two  small  fields,  well  drained,  fairly  good 
loamy  soil.  I  wish  to  handle  these  fields  so  that  each 
year  one  will  be  in  hay  and  the  other  in  corn  in  the 
proper  rotation,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  fer¬ 
tility.  I  expect  to  use  lime,  fertilizer  and  some  ma¬ 
nure.  Will  you  advise  what  you  consider  the  best 
method  of  seeding  and  handling  these  fields?  w.  J.  M. 

F  you  could  divide  this  land  into  three  fields  you 
would  do  better,  for  that  would  give  a  three- 
year  rotation  and  a  better  chance  to  get  a  good  hay 


cultivator  and  be  careful  to  keep  the  surface  as 
level  as  possible.  In  August,  just  before  you  would 
naturally  cultivate  for  the  last  time,  seed  to  grass 
and  clover  right  in  the  corn.  Use  a  mixture  of 
Timothy  and  Red-top  and  Red  and  Alsike  clover. 
Scatter  evenly  over  the  ground  right  in  the  corn  and 
work  in  the  seed  by  going  both  ways  with  a  light 
cultivator  or  harrow.  Half  a  section  of  an  Acme 
harrow  is  sometimes  used  for  this.  Take  an  iron 
rake  and  scratch  the  ground  between  the  corn  hills 
so  as  to  make  a  full  seeding.  Cut  the 
corn  early  and  shock  it.  When  it  is 
dry  enough  haul  the  stalks  out  of  the 
fields  so  as  to  give  the  grass  seeding  a 
better  chance.  In  cutting  the  corn  get 
as  close  ,  to  the  ground  as  possible,  so 
as  to  leave  very  short  butts.  Usually 
if  you  work  carefully  you  can  get  a 
fair  grass  seeding  in  this  way.  The 
following  Spring  use  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  the  grass. 
While  you  will  not  get  as  large  a  crop 
as  you  would  in  another  year  you  will 
get  some  good  hay.  Next  year  put 
corn  where  you  grow  oats  and  peas 
this  year  and  follow  the  same  plan. 
This  can  be  kept  up  indefinitely  and 
gives  you  corn  and  grass  each  year. 


An  Improved  Road  Brag. 

Many  readers  will  doubtless  remember  how  25  or  30  years  ago  there  was  quite  a 
little  excitement  over  what  was  known  as  the  King  split-log  drag  for  working  public 
roads.  A  log  of  medium  size  was  split  and  arranged  so  that  the  two  pieces  were 
separated  about  4  ft.  by  a  frame  of  timbers.  Then  these  halves  of  the  split  log  were 
hauled  on  a  slant  over  the  rough  road.  They  mowed  down  the  ruts,  smoothed  the 
ground  and  left  the  surface  of  the  road  in  good  condition,  if  used  just  as  the  muddy 
ruts  began  to  dry  up.  For  a  good  many  years  the  King  drag  was  a  great  institution 
— it  is  now,  in  fact.  Of  course,  all  such  ideas  are  developed  and  improved  as  time 
goes  on.  As  a  rule  this  improvement  is  along  the  line  of  adapting  the  implement  to 
the  increased  power  which  has  come  with  the  tractor  and  small  portable  engine. 
Thus  the  picture  shows  the  latest  development  of  the  King  drag.  This  gives  very 
much  more  scraping  surface  and  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  any 

slope  and  curve  of  the  road. 


Sowing  Seeds  for  Onion  Sets.  Fig.  629.  (See  page  73S) 


A  Mangel  That  Keeps 

ON  page  5S2,  Mr.  Greene  speaks  of 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  man¬ 
gels  beyond  February.  I  do  not  think 
one  could  find  harder  conditions  for 
vegetables  to  survive  under  than  our 
cellar,  as  dug  into  a  steep  hill  with  one 
side  entirely  above  ground,  north  side 
at  that,  makes  the  temperature  ex¬ 
tremely  variable,  and  last  year  I  fed 
the  last  of  my  mangels  the  first  week 
of  June,  in  perfect  condition.  That's 
keeping,  isn't  it?  I  think  I  tried  near¬ 
ly  every  kind  of  mangel  or  sugar  beet 
listed  in  the  seed  books  before  I  found 
one  that  would  keep  beyond  midwinter. 
This  kind  which  I  have  grown  for  four 
years  now  is  listed  as  Giant  Half 
Sugar  mangel,  a  pink-skinned,  white- 
fleshed  wedge,  growing  about  one-third 
above  ground.  The  skin  is  paper  thin 
at  harvest,  so  I  gather  them  myself 
so  they  won't  be  bruised,  separating 
the  small  ones  to  use  first.  They  do 
not  keep  nearly  as  long  as  the  full- 
sized  ones.  Last  year  I  had  a  cart¬ 
load  at  potato  planting  time,  and  they 
were  starting  to  sprout  so  I  got  them 
outdoors  and  covered  them  with  grain 
sacks  till  they  were  gone.  As  we 
Plant  potatoes  about  May  20,  that  must 
have  been  into  June.  They  were  firm 
and  solid.  I  had  a  poor  crop  last  year 
owing  to  a  very  dry  season  and  will 
be  out  in  a  week  or  so,  but  the  beets 
are  as  good  as  when  pulled  and  this  is 
quite  a  bit  beyond  February.  I  think 
careful  handling  and  using  the  small 
ones  first  has  a  lot  to  do  with  their 
keeping  so  well.  s.  o.  m. 

Wells,  Me. 


Cultivating  Onion  Sets.  Fig.  630. 


( See  page  73S) 


crop.  If  you  use  the  two  fields  our  advice  would 
be  to  start  this  Spring  and  plow  the  land  early. 
Put  such  manure  as  you  have  on  the  field  where 
you  are  to  plant  corn.  You  cannot  hope  to  get  a 
crop  of  grass  this  year,  and  you  will  have  to  put  in 
some  substitute  hay  crop.  You  can  experiment 
with  Sweet  clover,  Sudan  grass  and  other  things 
but  you  will  do  better  to  seed  a  mixture  of  oats  and 
Canadian  peas — as  we  have  often  described.  Tut 
lime  and  fertilizer  on  this  crop,  and  we  advise  you 
to  seed  about  5  lbs.  of  Alsike  clover  to  the  acre 
with  it.  This  can  be  cut  in  July,  and  when  cured 
like  clover  will  make  a  fine  hay  substitute.  The 
Alsike  will  follow  and  give  you  a  small  cutting  in 
September.  That  takes  dire  of  one  field  for  this 
season. 

Plant  corn  on  the  other  field  in  hills  3  or  3%  ft. 
apart  each  way.  Keep  the  field  clean  with  hoe  and 


Compensation  for  Child 

WE  have  many  questions  about 
the  right  of  a  child  to  collect 
compensation  for  services  rendered  a 
parent.  In  most  of  such  cases  a  grown¬ 
up  son  or  daughter  remains  at  home 
or  on  the  farm  and  works  for  the  old  folks.  After 
a  time  the  question  of  wages  arises,  or  the  old  folks 
may  pass  away.  Then  the  son  or  daughter,  often 
not  fairly  provided  for  in  the  will,  brings  in  a  bill 
for  services  rendered.  The  last  question  of  this 
sort  comes  from  New  Jersey  and  we  give  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  that  State  covering  it : 

When  a  child,  after  arriving  at  the  age  of  majority, 
continues  to  reside  in  her  parents’  home  supported  by 
them  and  performing  useful  services  in  return,  the  law 
will  not,  except  under  special  circumstances,  imply  a 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  pay  for  such 
services.  If  the  child  demands  pay,  it  is  encumbent 
upon  the  child  to  show  affirmatively  that  compensation 
was  to  be  made  and  that  the  child’s  parents  expected 
to  pay  compensation  to  the  child,  or  that  the  services 
were  performed  under  such  circumstances  a-s  made  the 
compensation  reasonable  and  just. 
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“Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop”  Variety 

HERE  is  seed  for  you,  selected  from  our  best  corn  crop  in  many  years. 

And  it  is  the  best-liked,  most  valuable  double-purpose  (crib  and  silo) 
variety.  Indeed  a  sure  cropper.  True-to-name,  cleaned,  graded,  tested, 
sound  seed.  And  it  costs  you  only  30c  to  40c  an  acre ! 


Makes  Rich  Silage  —  Good  for  Husking,  too 


When  planted  for  the  silo,  makes 
heavy  tonnage.  Fodder  tall,  very  leafy, 
specially  good  in  dry  seasons.  Makes 
silage  of  highest  feeding  value,  very 
nutritious.  Endorsed  by  many  leading 
State  and  Federal  Authorities.  Adopted 
by  many  hundred  leading  feeders  and 
dairymen  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  New  Eng¬ 
land  States,  and  others.  Gaining  many 
new  friends  every  year.  It  does  fill  the 
silo  !  , ,  , 

Husks  out  extra  well.  Makes  good 
hard  corn  ahead  of  many  other  varie¬ 
ties.  Averages  about  110  days — used 
well  into  the  north.  Easy  to  husk.  Makes 


very  few  nubbins.  Ears  are  long,  rows 
closely  set,  cob  thin,  grain  rather 
squarish — a  rich  yellow  with  sort  of  a  red¬ 
ish  cast  between  the  rows.  Tests  show 
high  protein  content — greatest  feeding 
value.  Don’t  need  the  richest  soils — does 
well  there  of  course,  but  succeeds  on 
many  poorer  soils  where  other  corns  fail. 
Its  ability  to  produce  well  under  unfav¬ 
orable  conditions,  accounts  for  much  of 
its  greatness  today.  66  to  68  pounds  of 
ear  corn  easily  shells  a  bushel  of  grain. 
Not  a  prize-winner  for  appearance,  but 
“Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop,”  for  feed¬ 
ing  quality  and  yielding  ability,  will  com¬ 
pete  with  any  corn.  It  does  fill  the  crib  ! 


Order  Today — Immediate  Shipment  Guaranteed 


When  the  seed  arrives,  it  must  please  you,  or  return  it  and  we’ll  return  your 
monev  Test  it  if  you  like — our  tests  averaged  close  to  95%.  Prices:  Per  bushel 
(56  lbs.).  $3.00;  yi  bushel,  $1.75;  peck,  $1.00;  lA  peck,  60c.  All  bags  free.  Postage 
extra  Express  collect.  Freight  paid  on  shipments  of  300  lbs.  or  over  to  any  rail¬ 
road  ’station  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  15,  Landisville  (  County  ),  Pa. 


ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 
$27.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 

SilverColumbia,  Templar, Commonwealth  Ophelia, 

Mrs  Calvin  Coolidge,  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Premier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney,  Amer¬ 
ica.  Annie  Laurie.  Bloom  from  these  bushes  won 
1  st  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show,  New  York 
City,  four  years  in  succession,  1922,  19-3,  1924,  19~5. 
Hardy  CHRYSANTHEMUM  PLANTS,  all  colors, 
*1.25  per  dozen.  *1#  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 
LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  one  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
that  crows,  two  year-old  pips,  25  for  *1;  100  for  *3.  Post¬ 
paid  insured  delivery.  Honorable  treatment  guarani  d. 
Circular  by  request. 

REYNOLDS  FARM  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

CORTLAND  APPLE 

1  Year  Trees,  3-5  ft . 60  each  postpaid 

Mail  Size,  2-3  ft . i50  each  postpaid 

Scions  for  Grafting . 10  foot  postpaid 

2  year  McIntosh,  R.  I.  I  .  ., 

Greening,  Wagener  J . 20  each  postpaid 

No  order s  for  less  than  $1,  please. 

6E0.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

$J  SPECIAL-DELPHINIUM  PLANTS 

I  6  1-vr.  Plants  (Blue)  at  planting  time.  Prepaid 
I  1  doz.,  $1.85.  Catalog  free. 

■  WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  R 

1 5  ni”f  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias  $p£d*’ 

SMITH  &  SON  450-460  Chancellor  Ave,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Pansies  and  Sweet  William  Plants  postpaid. 

W.  S.  FORD  &  SON  Hartly,  Delaware 

n  n  IL«  Old  fashioned  variety,  small  flowers,  75c 
Ganna  DUlDS  dozen,  postpaid. 

R.  0.  ASELTINE  16  Talcott  Are.,  West  Springfield,  Mats. 

PLANTS-Bonny  Best  JZ™  Baltimore  Tomato 

Hand  selected.  Also  Bermuda  Onion,  200,  50c;  500, 
$1-  1  000  $1.75.  Leading  varieties  cabbage,  300,  oOe;  oOO, 
75c:  i  000  $1.25.  Large  lots  cheaper.  Live  delivery  guar. 
Catalogue  free.  REINHARDT  PLANT  CO.,  Ashburn,  Qa, 

Set  Our  Frostproot  Cabbage  Plants  nocopInhaglnds’ 

Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession.  500-$1.25;  1,000— $2.25, 
prepaid.  5,000  and  up  $1.50  per  1,000  expressed.  Prices  on 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower  and  Sweet  Potato  plants  on 
request.  Tidewater  Plant  Co.,  Franklm,  Virginia 

n  i  xi  of  Cortland  and  Rainier  Apples,  $6,  100. 

Rootgratts  Should  make  nice  trees  by  Fall.  Older  sorts 
»8  50—100.  H.  E.  Markle  Martinsburg,  W,  Va. 

BINDER  TWINE 

Best  quality  guaranteed.  Farmer  agents  wanted 
to  solicit  orders  from  their  neighbors.  Write  us  f<>l 
circular  and  sample.  We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SON  Box  15  Melrose,  Ohio 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Gladiolus  Book  Free 

Write  for  my  new  booklet  “THE 
GLADIOLUS  BEAUTIFUL.”  Has 
32  pages,  complete  color-descrip¬ 
tions  of  175  fine  varieties,  (many 
new)  cultural  hints,  collections, 
special  offers,  and  contains  30  illus¬ 
trations.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail.  IT’S  FREE  ! 
Rainbow  Collection 
One  bulb  each  of  thirty  different 
varieties,  many  rare  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  lavender,  orange,  rose, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3  if  separately  labeled. 
Will  bloom  this  first  summer,  and 
give  you  pleasure  for  years  to  come. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Sent  postpaid  with  easy 
planting  directions  for  only  $1.00. 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253  New  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


Buy  Your  Whipple’s 
New  Yellow  Sweet  Corn 

Direct  from  the  Grower 

A  wonderful  early  corn,  as  early  as  Golden  Bantam 
and  nearly  twice  as  large,  and  of  finest  quality. 
15  cents  per  lb. ;  50  lbs.  or  more,  12  cents  per  lb. 
Selected  ears  $5  per  hundred.  Shipping  charges 
paid  on  orders  of  to  or  more. 

D.  L.  CLARKE  &  SONS  MILFORD,  CONN. 


The  wonder  Ensilage  Corn,  %  Pk.  55  cts.,  pk.  95  cts. 
bushel  ( 56  lbs. )  $3.50.  10  bushels  or  over  $3.40 

per  bushel.  Every  bushel  put  up  in  our  Trade- 
marked  bags.  Write  for  our  128-page  free  Catalog, 

ROSS  BROS.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


LANC. Sure  Crop  Seed  Corn 

Best  for  silage  or  grain.  Free  samples  and  prices. 

NOAH  HEHSHEY  Parkesburo,  Pa 


r«»!xrllii»nii  rnfn  The  be8t  husking  variety  for 
mriy  nUrOU  LUrll  short  season  localities.  $2.50  a 
bushel.  Sacks  free.  MOK.NI.NGSIUE  FARM  Sjlvanix,  l‘a. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Freeh  dug,  direct  from  NUBSKRY  to  you 
Beach,  Apple,  Bear,  Blum,  Cherry, 
luince.  Apricot  Trees,  etc.  r  'Wiuw  .SI 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Hasp-  | 
berry.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant.  Khubarb.  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs. 
Hoses,  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B»x  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


n  ;  ,  Mammoth  European  Sorts  in  Bloom.  English 
lanSICS  Daisies,  Hardy  Carnations,  Dianthus,  Sweet 
Williams,  Salvia,  Snapdragons.  You  will  enjoy  these 
strikingly  beautiful  blooms  all  summer.  Strong  Plants 
Postp’d,  Doz.,  50c;  100,  $2.75.  Mixed  Asters,  4  Doz.,  50c;  100, 
75c;  1,000,  $5.50.  Glix  SunnykrooK  Gardena,  Lancaaler,  Pa.  R.  D.  G 


Cfl  Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No2alike.  12 Dahlias, $1.10. 
DU  Cannas.  Catalogue.  A.  SHERMAN  Chicopee  Falle,  Mass. 


Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Growing  Onion  Sets  in 
Illinois 

The  pictures  on  previous  page  show  a 
machine  which  is  becoming  very  popu¬ 
lar  here  in  the  growing  of  onion  sets. 
The  greater  percentage  of  onion  sets  we 
raise  are  shipped  East.  The  growers 
here  in  Cook  Co.,  Ill.,  within  a  25-mile 
radius  of  Chicago,  grow  about  90  per 
cent  of  sets  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Up  to  about  five  years  ago  these  sets 
were  seeded  and  cultivated  entirely  by 
hand.  Now  garden  tractors  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  (made  by  a  local  farmer)  are  used 
extensively.  A  man  with  either  of  these 
tools  can  do  the  work  of  four  men  doing 
hand  work,  and'  also  do  better  work. 

The  first  picture  shows  the  cart,  as  we 
call  it,  with  seeders  attached.  You  will 
notice  the  tank  on  the  cart  which  is 
used  for  a  formaldehyde  solution  to  con¬ 
trol  onion  smut.  The  tank  has  a  hose 
leading  to  the  seeders  and  branches  off 
to  each  individual  seeder.  The  formal¬ 
dehyde  is  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  of 
formaldehyde  to  12  gallons  of  water,  and 
this  solution  is  used  at  the  rate  of  two 
gallons  to  one  pound  of  seed,  which  will 
sow  about  one  row  of  40  rods.  The  seed 
is  sown  at  the  rate  of  about  GO  lbs.  per 
acre. 

The  second  picture  shows  the  culti¬ 
vator  in  operation.  The  cultivator  'is 
used  usually  for  four  operations  during 
the  season.  These  pictures  show  two 
men  cultivating  six  rows  at  a  time ;  if 
worked  by  one  man  only  three  rows  are 
cultivated.  Arnold  dalenberg 

Illinois. 


Multiplier  Onions 

On  page  641  II.  W.  asks  about  mul¬ 
tiplier  onions,  and  the  answer  was  rather 
confusing.  The  multiplier  he  has  grows 
in  the  ground,  multiplying  like  garlic. 
The  top  multiplier  forms  its  sets  on  the 
top  of  the  stalk,  where  an  ordinary  onion 
grows  seeds.  The  former,  about  which 
H.  W.  asks,  does  not  grow  larger  on  re¬ 
planting,  but  repeats  the  previous  year's 
performance,  produces  a  bunch.  We 
often  pull  up  a  bunch  of  these  small 
green  onions  for  table  use.  What  we 
have  in  excess  of  next  year’s  seed  we  use 
for  pickles  or  in  stews  in  the  Winter.  The 
bunches  can  be  divided  and  set  out  in 
the  Fall,  as  they  will  winter  in  the  gar¬ 
den. 

The  top  multiplier  is  a  handy  onion. 
A  row  or  patch  will  come  up  year  after 
year,  producing  onion  sets  of  various 
sizes  according  to  the  age  of  the  root. 
If  these  sets  are  planted  in  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  when  they  grow  they  will  make  nice 
early  top  onions  the  following  Spring, 
and  the  following  Fall  may  be  used  as 
ordinary  onions,  but  are  rather  strong. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  good  to 
cat  after  they  have  been  in  the  ground 
another  year.  I  never  tried  them. 

Another  kind  of  multiplier  I  have 
been  told  of  is  known  as  the  potato  onion. 
The  set  produces  a  full-sized  onion  which 
in  turn  is  surrounded  by  other  sets.  I 
would  like  to  hear  of  someone  who  has 
this  last  kind.  A.  F.  T. 

Connecticut. 


Evergreen  Hedges 

An  advertiser  quotes  white  pine  seed¬ 
lings  and  young  cedars  for  wind-breaks. 
We  would  very  much  like  to  have  such 
a  wind-break  as  our  house  sets  among 
open  fields.  Would  white  pine  be  prac¬ 
tical,  however,  with  fruit  trees  and  ber¬ 
ry  bushes,  as  the  wind-break  would  not 
be  more  than  100  ft.,  mostly  less  than 
that,  from  these  trees?  How  far  apart 
should  white  pine  or  cedars  be  planted? 
Our  idea  is  more  a  hedge  8  to  10  ft. 
high,  rather  than  larger  trees  a  great 
distance  apart.  J.  E.  T. 

Springfield  Gardens,  N.  Y. 

White  pine  would  be  quite  suitable 
for  the  wind-break,  with  one  possible 
drawback,  namely,  the  susceptibility  of 
the  white  pine  to  blister  rust  disease, 
which  spreads  from  currant  and  goose¬ 
berry  bushes.  If  you  are  growing  these 
plants  the  combination  with  white  pine 
would  be  none  too  good. 

If  you  want  a  low  hedge  arbor  vitae 


would  be  excellent.  It  makes  a  clean, 
compact,  beautiful  growth.  Some  of  the 
finest  hedges  are  of  this  material.  The 
plants  are  set  two  to  three  feet  apart, 
depending  upon  their  size.  h.  B.  T. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  embargo 
on  the  importation  of  flower  bulbs  into 
the  United  States  is  being  seriously  felt 
by  growers  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
means  of  reprisal  are  being  sought.  At 
a  congress  of  growers,  held  in  Toulon  and 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  syn¬ 
dicates  and  associations  of  the  bulb  in¬ 
dustry,  a  resolution  was  adopted  which 
those  present  believe  will  prove  embar¬ 
rassing  to  American  producers.  The 
American  government,  while  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  bulbs,  grants  its  na¬ 
tionals  special  permits  to  renew  planting 
stock  for  cultivation  by  importing  young 
Narcissus  bulbs  or  offsets.  The  congress 
of  growers  decided  that  all  French  grow¬ 
ers  should  bind  themselves  not  to  sell 
these  offsets  for  export. 

The  House  on  April  7  adopted  the  joint 
resolution  previously  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  vesting  in  the  States  the  authority 
to  quarantine  against  the  shipment  there¬ 
in  to  or  through  of  plants,  plant  products, 
and  other  articles  found  to  be  diseased  or 
infested  when  not  affected  by  a  quaran¬ 
tine  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture.  The  need  for  this  amendment 
of  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act  was  created 
by  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  holding  that  the  States 
did  not  then  have  such  power  and  thus 
invalidating  quarantine  orders,  presum¬ 
ably  in  force.  The  House  has  also  passed 
the  bill  introduced  in  December  by  Rep. 
Haugen  of  Iowa,  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  inspect  and  cer¬ 
tify  as  free  from  injurious  plant  diseases 
and  insect  pests,  seeds,  nursery  stock  and 
other  plants  for  propagation,  when  of¬ 
fered  for  export.  The  legislation  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  va¬ 
rious  foreign  countries,  which  demand  as 
a  requisite  for  importation  that  such  com¬ 
modities  shall  be  accompanied  by  certi¬ 
ficates.  The  secretary  is  authorized  to 
impose  charges  for  making  such  inspec¬ 
tions  and  furnishing  certificates. 


Counsel:  “Now,  sir,  tell  me,  are  you 
well  acquainted  with  the  prisoner?” 
Witness:  “I’ve  known  him  for  twenty 
years.”  Counsel “Have  you  ever  known 
him  to  be  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace?”  Witness:  “Well — er— he  used  to 
belong  to  a  band.” — Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 
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TOWNSEND’S 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

WHOLESALE  PRICES  DIRECT  TO  GROWERS 
10%  Discount  for  Cash  with  order 
C.  0.  D.  Shipments  if  preferred 


PREMIER  . 

Howard  17  . . 

Delicious  . 

EATON  . 

COOPER  . 

AROMA  . 

Missionary  . 

Klondyke  . 

BIG  JOE  . 

BRANDYWINE  ... 

Glen  Mary  . . 

GIBSON  . 

Parsons  Beauty  .... 

PAUL  JONES  . . 

T  BIG  LATE  . 

FORD  . 

CHESAPEAKE  _ 

GANDY  . 

FENDALL  . 

McALPINE  . 

LUPTON  Late 

SAMPLE  . . 

WM.  BELT  . 

World’s  Wonder  .... 
Champion  E.  B.  .. 
Progressive  E.  B. 
Lucky  Strike  E.  B. 


1000 

5000 

$6.00 

$25.00 

6.00 

25.00 

5.00 

22.50 

6,00 

25.00 

25.00 

5.00 

22.50 

4.00 

18.25 

18.25 

6.00 

25.00 

6.00 

25.00 

7.00 

30.00 

5.00 

22.50 

5.00 

22.50 

5.00 

22.50 

7.00 

30.00 

5.00 

22.50 

6.00 

27.50 

6.00 

27.50 

6.00 

27.50 

5.00 

22.50 

6.00 

25.00 

30.00 

6.00 

22.50 

10.00 

per  100 

per  100 

per  doz. 

Standard  varieties,  $1.25  per  100  postpaid 

We  have  a  complete  stock  of  all  varieties 
listed  above  strictly  high-grade  plants  —  none 
better — at  any  price.  And  guarantee  prompt 
delivery.  Make  all  orders  payable  to 


Notes  from  Missouri 

An  Ancient  Goddess.  —  About  the 
year  2500  B.  C.  there  was  a  goddess  Bail, 
one  of  whose  offices  w7as  patroness  of  the 
poultry  yard.  A  statue  of  her  was  re¬ 
cently  discovered  by  excavators  at  the 
ancient  Ur,  near  Babylon.  It  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  correspondent  as  “a  squat 
and  solid  figure  in  an  elaborately  flounced 
dress  seated  on  a  throne  supported  by 
geese.”  So  it  appears  that  the  poultry 
yard  had  a  genealogy  that  runs  hack 
much  further  than  any  royal  dynasty, 
and  that  the  goose  and  the  hen  might 
have  been  respected  members  of  man’s 
entourage  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
Therefore  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to 
take  off  our  hats  to  mesdames  hen  and 
goose  and  salute  them  as  descendents  of 
an  ancient  nobility  who  at  one  time  were 
honored  with  a  goddess  of  their  own. 

A  Cold  Spring. — The  weather  of  last 
year  ran  in  abnormal  streaks  of  drought, 
intense  heat  and  excessive  rainfall,  and 
while  the  past  Winter  was  normal  and 
without  extremes,  the  Spring  is  showing 


500  of  one  variety  at  the  1,000  rate 


symptoms  of  last  year’s  eccentricities. 


E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons 

25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Mtl. 


Gant  Washington  Asparagus 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Roots 

Rust  resistant  and  easily 
grown,  a  prolific  producer  of 
deliciously  tender  gigantic 
stalks,  1  to  2  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter — 8  stalks  to  the  hunch. 

Sold  in  N.  Y.  market  for  $15 
a  dozen  hunches. 

A  direct  co-relation  exists 
between.  the  size  of'  Root 
planted  and  ttie  subsequent 
growth  and  yield — or,  briefly, 

“The  Bigger  the  Root  the 
Better  the  Crop.”  Plant  our 
Giant  Roots  this  Spring — cut 
next  year. 

50  Roots  plant  three  50-foot  Rows,  a  plentiful 
supply  for_the  average  family 

50  Giant  Roots,  $5.00  25  Giant  Roots,  $3.00 

(By  Tarcel  Post,  Prepaid  Anywhere) 
Complete  Cultural  Directions  with  each  order. 

Prices  on  larger  quantities  and  an  Attractive  Proposition 
to  Commercial  Growers,  on  request. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

RIVERV1EW  FARMS  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Baskets 

.'hat  secure  highest  prices 
your  fruit.  Write  for 
ee  List  illustrating  and  de- 
bing  our  line  and  obtain 
ir  berry  baskets  and  crates 
Winter  Discounts. 

e  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants  ;  Hollyhock,  Oriental  l’oppy, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Phlox.  Wallflower, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
flower  plants  ;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster.  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants  ;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  and 
Canna  bulbs  ;  Hedge  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs  ;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Ouiou  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERR  Y  PLANTS 

Latham  (Redpath)  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  Idaho,  Marl¬ 
boro.  King,  St.  Regis,  Columbian  and  Plum  Farm¬ 
er.  Disease  free,  true-to-name,  well  dug  and 
graded.  Also  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  shrubs,  vines 
and  perennials.  Send  for  catalog. 

George  I).  Aiken  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 
“  Grown  in  Vermont— It’s  Hardy." 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


I  Berry 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ™ 

”  Honey,”  the  great  new  Early  Berry.  48  other 
varieties.  Also  Raspberry,  Dewberry  plants,  As¬ 
paragus  roots,  Soy  Beans  etc,  Catalog  ready. 

J.  KEIFFORD  HALL  R.  No.  2  Reids  Grove,  Md. 


300  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $9  post 

150  Sen.  DuiiIhu  150  Warfields  » 


150  Sen.  Dunlap 

HAMPTON  &  SON 


15.  7 


150  Warfields  PAID 
Bangor,  Michigan 


Ci^„.,,L  Plante  20  varieties.  Stocky  plants 

Mrawoerrv  *  RHUS  and  truetoname.  Catalog  free 

u  "  N  H.  H.  BENNING  Clyde,  N.Y. 


200,000  1-Year  Asparagus  Roots  rveIhd,,intg  giant 

Our  stock  came  direct  from  the  Concord  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  where  the  Washington  Rust  proof 
originated,  Buy  Genuine  Washington  Northern 
grown  roots  for  best  results.  Washington,  8812  per 
1,000;  Reading  Giant,  $10  per  1.000.  Seed,  $3  per  lb. 
CHARLES  WILLETT  R.  F.  D.  Concord  Junction,  Mass, 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  Washington,  palmetto 
/\OTrtI\rtliUO  IWUfO  and  giant  argentine 

2-year  size,  per  1,000.  #8;  1-yr.,  per  1.000,  85.  Rhu¬ 
barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  100,  86;  1-yr.,  per  100, 
83.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  per  lb.,  postage  paid,  83. 

H.  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 


Mary  &  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Large  selected  Northern  grown  roots,  $15  per  1,000  ;  $2 
per  100.  Smaller  roots,  $8  per  1,000;  $1.25  per  100.  500 
roots  at  1.000  rate.  Howard  17  Strawberry  Plants,  $8 
per  1,000.  Postage  extra. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 


Aenaromie  Washington.  Newrnstproof;  100Roots.$l.25; 
HopdldgUo  1,000,  $8,  Prepaid.  Pleasanlview,  SaUsbu.yville,  Pa.  j 


March  was  cold  all  through  and  now 
April  presents  us  with  coolness  and  rain 
of  a  degree  that  permits  the  grass  and 
weeds  to  grow  undisturbed.  It  is  now 
April  12,  and  flower  seeds  not  sown. 
Peaches,  pears  and  most  of  the  plums  are 
in  full  bloom,  but  the  cold  rains  may  in¬ 
terfere  with  pollination.  Fruit  buds  on 
elevations  are  uninjured  but  on  lower 
levels  are  killed.  No  better  object  les¬ 
son  of  the  importance  of  choosing  wisely 
in  selecting  an  orchard  site  could  be 
presented.  On  high  ridges  early  plums 
and  apricots  withstood  a  temperature  of 
about  24  degrees  while  in  full  bloom.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking.  Southern  Illinois  and 
Southern  Missouri  are  forecast  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fair  crop  of  peaches. 

Spking  Bulbs.  —  I  notice  that  the 
fruit  and  flowers  do  not  pay  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
weather,  but  follow  a  private  calendar 
of  their  own.  Despite  the  uncommon 
March  cold  the  Narcissus  and  bedded 
hyacinths  came  into  bloom  with  their 
usual  perfection.  The  new  giant  trumpet 
Narcissus,  such  as  King  Alfred,  Van 
Waveren  Giant  and  Treserve  more  than 
fulfilled  expectations.  They  were  grand 
and  glorious,  and  excited  the  admiration 
of  all.  Ue  measured  a  flower  of  the 
Treserve  that  had  been  brought  in  with¬ 
out  design  and  found  the  perianth  or 
outer  circle  of  leaves  to  be  4 y2  in.  from 
tip  to  tip  and  the  trumpet  2%  in.  It  is 
indeed  a  magnificent  achievement  of  hu¬ 
man  genius  to  assist  nature  in  produc¬ 
ing  such  a  flower,  and  we  owe  it  to  the 
enthusiastic  gardeners  of  Holland,  the 
greatest  bulb-producing  state  in  the 
world.  There  is  now  a  Federal  quaran¬ 
tine  against  further  importation  of  Nar¬ 
cissus  and  we  shall  see  how  their  propa¬ 
gation  succeeds  under  American  condi¬ 
tions.  '  Now  that  the  Gladiolus  Society 
of  this  country  has  proclaimed  that 
Gladiolus  shall  be  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  “o”  instead  of  on  the  “i” 
as  the  dictionary  says  and  that  there 
shall  be  no  change  in  the  plural  but  that 
Gladiolus  shall  signify  both  singular  and 
plural,  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  the  same 
rule  as  to  the  plural  of  Narcissus,  or  any 
other  Latin  proper  names  ending  in  “us.” 
To  follow  the  Latin  plural  by  changing 
the  “us”  into  “i”,  is  too  cumbersome 
and  pedantic  for  this  prosaic  age.  So  in 
the  future  let  us  all  say  50  Gladiolus  and 
50  Narcissus  instead  of  50  Gladioli  and 
50  Narcissi. 

Cutting  Flowers.  —  Although  our 
business  is  to  sell  flowers  and  bulbs,  I 
found  a  strange  difficulty  presenting  itself 
when  customers  began  to  come  in.  I  found 
I  had  such  a  distaste  for  cutting  those 
beautiful  flowers  in  whose  beauty  my 
senses  revelled  that  it  amounted  to  a  re¬ 
luctance  that  was  really  painful.  I 
wanted  them  all  for  myself,  and  it  seemed 
a  sacrilege  to  apply  the  knife  to  their 
stems.  And  when  the  long  bed  was  well- 
nigh  cleared  of  its  glow  of  color,  and 
those  forms  of  loveliness  had  vanished, 

I  felt  a  little  of  the  pangs  of  the  parent 
bereft  of  its  offspring.  I  think  I  shall 
have  to  set  aside  a  small  bed  that  shall 
be  sacred  from  any  despoiling  hand.  A 
few  of  the  early  tulips  are  in  bloom,  but 


FORD  CARBON 
ARITHMETIC 

Why  cheap  oils 
cost  more  than 
Mobiloil  "E” 


PARMERS  who  use  Mobiloil  “E”  in  their  Fords,  re- 
A  report  two  things:  “I  use  less  oil  than  ever 

before.”  “I  have  less  carbon  than  ever  before.” 

These  two  things  are  related.  Low  oil  consumption  with 
Mobiloil  “E”  means  that  less  oil  reaches  the  combustion 
chamber.  There  is  less  oil  to  burn  and  leave  carbon.  And 
Mobiloil  “E”  carbon  is  a  light,  dry  soot  that  blows  out 
the  exhaust. 


More  Power  on  Hills 

You  notice  this  new  freedom 
from  carbon  particularly  on 
the  hills.  You  can  drive  with 
the  spark  further  advanced. 
You  go  up  easier  —  quieter. 
You  go  up  on  less  gas. 


Cleaner  Spark  Plugs 

You  have  cleaner  spark  plugs. 
The  spark  comes  free  and  hot. 
Full  power  is  assured  from  the 
fuel.  So  you  get  along  faster. 
You  buy  new  plugs  less  often. 
You  save  on  gasoline  con¬ 
sumption. 


Four  Quarts  Prove  It 


Drain  off  the  old  oil  in  your 
Ford  engine.  Pour  in  4  quarts 
of  Mobiloil  “E.”  Then  drive 
up  some  familiar  hill  and  note 
the  result.  You  will  find  new 
smoothness  in  running.  As  the 
months  pass,  you  will  notice  a 
reduction  in  carbon  and  spark 
plug  troubles. 

For  the  differential  of  your 


Ford,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“CC”  ’  as  specified  in  the  Chart 
of  Recommendations.  For  your 
Fordson  tractor,  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “  BB  ”  in  summer  and 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in 
winter.  Vacuum  Oil  Company, 
Branches  in  principal  cities. 
Address:  New  York,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City  or  Minneapolis. 


for  Fords 


VAC  U  U  M 


OIL  COM  PAN  Y 
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WATER 


SYSTEMS 


This  new  direct-pressure  D-L 
Water  System  can  be  used 
either  with  central  station 
current  or  with  a  farm  elec¬ 
tric  plant.  It  delivers  a  full 
200  gallons  an  hour  and 
sells  for  only — $85,  f.  o.  b. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Never  before,  in  the  history 
of  the  Delco-Light  Company, 
has  it  been  possible  to  buy  a 
D-L  Water  System  at  such  a 
low  price.  This  $85  system 
delivers  a  full  200  gallons  an 
hour — operates  automatically 
— and,  like  all  D-L  systems, 
is  built  to  give  years  of  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 


The  Delco-Light  Company 
— a  subsidiary  of  General 
Motors  Corporation — manu¬ 
factures  a  complete  line  of 
water  systems  for  city  or  coun¬ 
try  use — for  shallow  or  deep 
wells — for  use  with  central 
station  current  or  farm  elec¬ 
tric  plants. 


A  post  card  will  bring  you 
our  new  book  “Water” 
which  tells  you  all  about  them. 
Write  for  it  today. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Dept.  G-18,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


their  stems  are  too  short  for  cutting.  The 
Darwins  are  the  kind  for  the  cut  flower 
trade,  but  they  are  much  later. 

That  the  power  of  dramatic  oratory 
has  not  diminished  in  the  least  is  proven 
by  the  Billy  Sunday  meetings  which  have 
come  to  a  close  after  five  weeks  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service.  People  poured  in  from 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  around,  and 
the  interest  mounted  rather  than  fell 
towards  the  end.  More  than  a  thousand 
were  converted,  more  than  that  number 
reconsecrated,  and  several  local  organi¬ 
zations  of  a  religious  nature  formed  to 
keep  alive  the  active  aggressive  spirit  of 
the  evangelist.  All  in  all  the  meeting 
was  pronounced  a  great  success. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Control  of  the  Clothes  Moth 

There  is  an  excellent  bulletin  on 
“Clothes  Moths  and  Their  Control.”  is¬ 
sued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1853). 
This  bulletin  does  not  suggest  .that  cam¬ 
phor  is  fully  effective  in  moth  control, 
but  considers  naphthalene  and  paradi- 
chlorobenzene  better  if  -used  in  .tight  con¬ 
tainers.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
frequent  brushing,  beating,  .sunning  and 
cleaning  of  articles  subject  to  moth  at¬ 
tack,  special  attention  being  paid  to  crev¬ 
ices,  seams  and  pockets.  Sunning  is  a 
valuable  aid  and  the  eggs  of  clothes  moths 
may  be  crushed  by -beating  and  .brushing. 
If  clothing  is  well  brushed  every  two 
weeks  it  is  not  likely  to  be  infested.  The 
worst  breeding  ground's  for  moths  are 
woolen  fabrics  folded  and  laid  away 
where  they  are  undisturbed,  especially  in 
a  dark  place.  Clothing  that  is  dry- 
cleaned  is  -freed  from  moth  infestation 
by  the  process,  and  if  it  is  then  protected 
by  being  wrapped  in  paper  or  placed  in 
treated  closets  or  tight  receptacles  it  will 
remain  free  from  the  pests. 

Naphthalene,  either  in  flakes  or  moth 
balls,  is  only  partially  effective  in 
drawers,  closets  or  boxes  that  are  not 
tight,  or  are  frequently  opened.  Used 
in  a  tight  trunk,  closet  or  bag  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  to  each  6  to  10  cubic  feet 
of  space  it  will  kill  the  moths  in  all 
stages,  and  -prevent  'the  eggs  from  hatch¬ 
ing. 

Suits  and  coats,  which  cannot  be  stored 
in  trunks  without  creasing,  should  be 
brushed,  ‘beaten,  hung  in  sunlight,  and 
then  stored  in  paper  'bags.  Clothes  moths 
do  not.  eat  into  paper  to  get  at  woolen, 
but  the  bag  must  'be  -tightly  closed  and 
without  cracks.  If  the  handle  of  a 
hanger  protrudes  from-  the  bag,  paper 
must  be  closely  pasted  all  around  it,  so 
that  there  is  -no  orifice  for  the  moth  to 
enter.  Small  furs  .and’  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing.  if  put  in  boxes,  should  have  strips 
of  paper  pasted  along  the  edges  of  the 
lids,  so  that  the  moths  cannot  enter. 
Parcels  wrapped  in  paper  should  have 
the  edges  of  the  paper  doubled  over  in 
deep  folds,  so  that  the  insects  cannot 
crawl  in. 

If  camphor  is  used,  it  is  most  effective 
when  broken  into  small*  pieces ;  used  in 
a  tight  receptacle  at  the  rate  of  y2  to 
1  lb.  to  each  5  cubic  feet  of  space  at  will 
kill  all  stages  of  the  moth.  Gum  cam¬ 
phor  does  kill  some  eggs  and  larvae  when 
sprinkled  in  'small  pieces  upon  infested 
cloth  in  such  places  as  bureau  drawers, 
pockets  in  clothing,  etc.,  but  is  not  to 
be  depended  upon  unless  the  fumes  are 
closely  confined.  Pepper,  borax,  red 
cedar  leaves,  and  a  variety  of  other  dust¬ 
ing  materials  are  worthless. 

Fumigation  with  certain  chemicals 
that  cannot  be  used  safely  in  a  dwelling 
house,  and  cold  storage  are  certain 
methods  of  moth  control,  but  they  will 
not  help  a  housekeeper  .who  is  .battling 
with  a  moth-infested  house.  In  addition 
to  careful  storing  of  fabrics,  efforts  must 
be  made  to  control  the  insects  in  the 
house.  Woolen  lint,  hair  and  similar 
wastes  will  accumulate  in  the  form  of 
dust  in  floor  cracks,  behind  baseboards, 
in'  the  crevices  behind  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture,  etc.  Both ‘carpet  beetles*and  clothes 
moths  can  live  in  this  sort  of  waste  and 
may  spread  over  the  house  from  it.  Such 
cracks  should  .be  'treated  with  gasoline 
after  cleaning  as  much  as  possible,  and 
efforts  should  be  made  to  fill  up  such 
crevices.  The  vacuum  cleaner  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  help  in  controlling  house¬ 
hold  -insects.  If  gasoline  is  used  never 
forget  .that  it  is  inflammable,  explosive, 
and  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  careless 
person. 

The  average  trunk  is  not  tight  enough 
to  keep  out  moths.  Cedar  chests  usually 
close  very  tightly,  and  the  cedar  does  kill 
the  newly  hatched  larvae,  but  will  not 
kill  the  eggs,  the  half-grown  larvae,  or 
the  moths.  Clothing.put  in  a  cedar  chest 
or  closet  should  ‘either  be  dry-cleaned,  or 
thoroughly  brushed  (especially  seams 
and  pockets)  and  exposed  to  sunlight  be¬ 
fore  storing.  Furs  should  be  examined 
with  special  care  before  storing,  or 
cleaned.  If  stored  promptly,  they 
should  not  be  infested  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions. 

An  old  house  sometimes  becomes  badly 
infested  with  the  moth  because  it  has 
many  waste  or  dusty  spaces  where  the 


insects  may  breed.  Sweeping,  vacuum 
cleaning  and  abundant  soap  and  hot 
water  will  be  discouraging  to  all  house¬ 
hold  insects.  Sunlight  is  always  a  help. 
Cleaning,  sunning  and  tight  paper  cov¬ 
ering  will  protect  clothing.  Newspaper 
is  no  better  than  any  other  paper ;  the 
chief  thing  is  to  be  sure  there  are  no 
cracks,  crevices  or  holes  through  which 
the  moth  will  enter.  Use  naphthalene  in 
closed  receptacles.  If  woolen  garments 
must  be  stored  in  a  closet  in  regular  use, 
take  them  out  for  brushing,  sunning  and 
examination  at  least  every  two  weeks. 
The  clothes  moth  is  extremely  sedentary 
in  its  habits,  and  like  most  evil-doers,  it 
prefers  darkness  to  light. 

The  White-headed 
Bumblebee 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  bumble¬ 
bee  discussion.  I  remember  way  back  in 
the  days  of  “the  little  red  schoolhouse,” 
where  one  sultry,  drowsy  June  afternoon 
a  bumblebee  flew  in  through  an  open 
window,  and  as  it  buzzed  from  one  side 
of  the  room  to  the  other,  it  threw  the 
pupils  into  a  state  of  more  or  less 
feigned  panic.  It  finally  flew  to  the  win¬ 
dow  near  which  I  was  sitting. 

“Please,  ma’am,”  I  said  to  the  teacher, 
“hadn’t  I  better  put  him  out?” 

“Yes,  do  !”  she  replied,  “but  take  the 
blackboard  cloth  and  put  it  over  him  so 
he  doesn’t  sting  you.” 

Such  opportunities  to  play  the  “Smart 
Aleck”  or  as  they  say  now  to  “play  to 
the  grandstand,”  only  come  once  in  a 
schoolboy’s  life.  Disregarding  the  black¬ 
board  eraser,  I  cautiously  and  gingerly 
approached  the  winged  enemy,  while 
every  eye  in  the  room  was  uopn  me.  When 
I  had  come  within  a  step  or  two  of  the 
windows  I  stopped  and  then  proceeded 
to  make  mystic  signs  or  passes  in  the 
air.  And  I  would  say  now,  that  the 
motions  must  have  been  very  much  like 
a  combination  of  the  Granger’s  sign  of 
distress,  the  Mason’s  high  hailing  sign, 
and  Ku  Klux  sign.  I  then  briskly  ap¬ 
proached  the  window,  gently  picked  up 
the  bumble  with  forefinger  and  thumb, 
placed  it  in  my  mouth  and  walked  out 
of  the  room  where  I  liberated  it.  Of 
course,  I  got  the  credit  of  having  mes¬ 
merized  or  hoodooed  the  critter,  whereas, 
the  matter  of  fact  was  that  I  had  simply 
got  a  glimpse  of  the  insect  and  had  seen 
that  it  was  a  “white-head”  bumblebee. 
As  I  am  not  an  entomologist,  I  cannot 
properly  classify  this  insect,  but  I  had 
always  supposed  it  was  the  male  of  our 
ordinary  bumblebee.  But  one  time  while 
standing  in  the  unpainted  door  frame  of 
a  building,  I  noticed  a  lot  of  round  holes 
in  the  top  and  sides  as  if  done  with  a 
five-eighths  bit — only  the  holes  were  very 
much  truer  and  smoother  than  could  be 
made  by  a  bit.  Upon  investigation  I 
found  each  hole  contained  a  “white-head” 
bumblebee.  As  the  building  was  not 
mine  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  cut  down 
into  the  burrows  to  see  if  they  contained 
spiders  or  anything  of  that  sort.  But 
since  that  time  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  “white-head”  bumblebee  was  a  species 
by  itself.  HARVEY  losee. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Memories  of  Bumblebees 

I  have  been  reading  the  little  article 
on  page  G36  about  the  white-faced  bum¬ 
blebees,  and  I  wish  to  place  my  endorse¬ 
ment  on  that  one-time  lad’s  story.  I  was 
a  small  boy  some  SO  years  ago  and  the 
lads  of  that  day  used  to  catch  white- 
faced  bumblebees.  Yes,  we  did ;  one  of 
our  games  was  to  catch  two  or  three  in 
our  hands  and  quietly  hold  them  to  the 
ears  of  our  sisters,  or  better,  the  sister 
of  some  other  boy,  just  to  hear  the 
squeals.  The  place  Avhere  one  was  sure 
to  find  that  kind  of  bee  was  on  catnip 
when  in  blossom,  generally  found  num¬ 
bers  of  them  on  a  bunch  of  catnip.  It 
required  some  judgment  to  get  the  right 
brand.  I  have  been  badly  deceived  at 
times  to  my  sorrow,  but  if  the  bee  had 
a  white  face  (not  a  white  head),  just  a 
white  face,  one  never  was  deceived.  My 
father  kept  many  bees  and  I  knew  hon¬ 
ey-bees.  We  always  thought  these  white¬ 
faced  chaps  were  bumble  drones.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  truth,  whether  they 
were  drones  or  some  insect  very  closely 
resembling  bumblebees.  They  were  about 
the  size  of  bumblers.  I  think  one  will 
easily  find  them  on  catnip  when  that  is 
in  blossom,  though  I  have  not  looked 
for  them  in  very  many  years  and  had 
forgotten  many  of  my  boy  tricks  of  most 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

Let  me  add  that  while  I  was  in  those 
days  a  great  robber  of  bumblebees,  as 
all  farmer  boys  are,  yet  I  never  noticed 
a  white-faced  bumblebee  in  a  nest.  In¬ 
deed,  on  such  excursions  we  were  not 
looking  for  white-faced  bees  but  for 
honey.  There  is  a  small  species,  about 
half  as  large  as  the  ordinary  one,  that 
has  a  red  band  across  his  (or  her)  back. 
There  are  more  in  a  nest,  and  they  are 
very  lively  chaps  and  decidedly  scrappy. 
One  Summer  in  haying,  in  my  later 
years,  I  was  helping  load  on  a  wagon 
loading  by  machine  from  the  windrow.  I 
was  in  the  load  when  the  loader  threw 
up  with  the  hay  a  very  lively  nest  of 
those  red-banded  chaps,  and  very  gen¬ 
erously  spread  them  over  the  top  of  the 
load,  and  the  bees  blamed  us  for  the 
whole  matter.  I  will  leave  the  rest  to 
your  imagination.  F.  M.  smith. 


SPRAY 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES 
WITH  “FRIEND”  COMBINATION 


Sprayers 


I.arge  growers  who  use  power  sprayers 
for  spraying  vegetables  cannot  afford  to  use 
anything  but  the  “Friend”  Combination 
Sprayer. 

A  very  economical  sprayer  to  own  as  it 
can  be  used  for  field  or  orchard  work  with 
equal  success.  The  single  unit  motor-pump 
is  a  giant  for  work  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  whole  machine  makes  it  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  reliable  and  economical  to  operate. 

Can  be  furnished  with  5,  8,  10  or  12  gal¬ 
lon  per  minute  pump  capacity.  All  have 
150  gallon  tank. 

Several  types  of1  nozzle  booms  can  be 
furnished  as  desired.  Write  for  Catalog. 

“  FRIEND  ”1  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

120  EAST  AVENUE  GASP0RT,  N.  Y. 


Lymans 

GRIMM. 


ALFALFA 


Genuine  Grimm  Seed  produces  plants  with  low  crown  and 
Urge  branching  roots.  Individual  plants  larger,  leafier, 
easier  to  cure  and  of  better  feeding  value  than  other  varieties. 
Resists  winter  conditions.  Grows  early  in  Spring.  Requires 
less  seed.  1  specialize  in  Grimm  Alfalfa  only.  Booklet  Free. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer, 
250  Water  8treet  EXCELSIOR,  MINN. 


FROST  PROOF 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

VARIETIES:  CHARLESTON  and  JERSEY  WAKEFIELDS 
COPENHAGEN  MARKET,  SUCCESSION  and  FLAT  IM1TCII 


, - - - - per  J 

We  guarantee  to  ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  that 
will  please  you.  Tiflon  Potato  Co..  Inc.,  Tilton,  Georgia 

Frostproof  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Fiats,  300,  $1.00  ;  500.  $1.50;  1,000  $2,50,  postpaid.  10,00o! 
collect,  $12.50.  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower  in  season. 
Price  list  free.  J.  T.  COUNCIL!,  te  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 

Plants  Transplanted  Plants,  all  Varieties,  Postpaid- 
*  Beet,  Cabbage,  Celery,  Lettuce,  Sweet  Potato, 

Pepper,  Tomato  :  3  Doz.,  40c;  100,  $1;  500,  $4  Egg  Plants 
Snapdragons,  Sweet  Williams  :  Doz.,  50c;  100,  *2.75.  Cat¬ 
alog.  Rhorer’s  Plant  Farms  Smoketown,  Pa, 

frostproof'CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Standard  varieties. 
I  '500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.25,  postpaid;  10,000,  collect,  $15.  We 
grow  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Pepper.  Sweet  Potato.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  MAPLEGR0VE  PLANT  FARMS.  Franklin  Va. 


toes,  Pepper,  Cauliflower  plants  ready  in  May.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Oakdale  Farm  '  Franklin,  Va. 

FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Asparagus 
Currants,  Grapes,  etc.  Catalogue  and  Bargain  Lists 
free.  Our  stock  will  grow  and  please  get  our  garden' 
for  little  money.  CORSON’S  NURSERIES.  Avondale.  CheslerCo.,  Pa 

FOR 
SALE 

shipped 


Hall’s  improved  Ensilage 

pedon approval.  $2.50 Bush.  W.E. 


SEED  CORN.  Highest  qual 
■  Graded,  tested  and 

HALL,  Mediums  River,  Va. 


NewWnrjft’sRppnrrf  C0RN  YIELD-  1,000  bu.  on  10 acres, 
new  norm  SFigCOIU  We  have  this  strain  of  improved 
CLARAGE  corn,  line  forensilage.  JOHN  H.  DUNLAP,  Williamsport,  0. 

Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Corn.  Excellent  quality  seed 
1  lb.,  25c,  postpaid.  It.  I),  BAILEY  Litchfield,  Conn.’ 

“  PEDIGREED  POTATOES  ” 

Certified  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Inspected  by  N  Y 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  If  in  want  of  seed 

Tully,  N.Y. 


that  will  grow  a  bumper  crop  write 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400 


Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Berry  and 
Vegetable  plants.  Garden  roots,  etc.  Write  now 
lor  prices  and  Culture  directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  240  Vineland.  N.  J. 

Choice  Seed  Potatoes 


prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SON 


Fairport,  N.Y. 


Certified  Rural  Russets  Ninos  practicallv 


Offer  Alpha  Barley.  Write  today. 


ee.  Attractive  prices. 

LEWIS  T0AN,  Perry,  N,  T. 


Cnod  Anln  Recleaned,  grown  by  us,  yielding  54 
JvlQ  Ualh  hu.  to  the  acre.  $1  per  bushel. 

GRIFFIN  FARMS  Box  13  Hudson  Falls,  N  T 


w 


ILSON  SOT  BEANS— Cow  Peas, 
prices.  Simpson  Bros. 


Write  for  samples  and 
Milford,  Delaware 


Soja  Beans 


WM.  11ANN 


High  germination. 

Menden,  Va. 


best 


For  home  use  or  for  market  the 
buy  iu  Raspberries  is  the 

COLUMBIAN  PURPLE. 

,  ..  Hardy,  vigorous,  most  productive  and  most 

delicious.  Every  garden  should  grow  all  the  family  can 
use— and  some  for  the  minister.  Columbian  plants.  25 
for  $1;  100  for  $8;  1,000  for  $25.  The  Station  Strawberries, 
Beacon,  Boquet  and  Bliss,  50  of  each  (150)  for  only  $1  ns 
All  plants  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  Macedon,  N.Y. 

Mary  Washington  Asparagus  erd°ped.°!eeds  “strong 

1  yr.  plants,  *15  per  1,000.  F.  It.  CRAWFORD,  North  East,  l>i. 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRUNOS 
BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St„  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Ike  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


741 


CHAMPION 

NATIONAL 

CHANGE 

WEEK 

MAY  2to9 


Champion  X  — 
exclusively  for 
Fords  —  packed 
in  the  Red  Box 


Champion— 
for  cars  other 
than  Fords— 
packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 

75* 


Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  motorists  will 
make  certain  of  better 
engine  performance 
for  another  year  by 
installing  new  spark 
plugs  during  Cham¬ 
pion  National  Change 
Week,  May  2  to  9.  If 
you  have  used  your 
spark  plugs  more  than 
10,000  miles,  install  a 
full  set  of  dependable 
Champions  note.  They 
will  bring  back  engine 
power  and  speed,  fore¬ 
stall  tinkering  and 
costly  repairs;  and  save 
their  cost  many  times 
over  in  less  oil  and 
gas  used. 


Champion 

1  Dependable  for  Every  Engine 
Toledo.  Ohio 


GrcrcrcfKVfwrrub 


Shade  Trees 

A  few  years  ago  I  dug  up  some  maple 
trees  from  a  swampy  meadow  on  my 
farm,  and  planted  them  around  my 
house.  They  grew  a  little  the  first  year, 
and  now  each  Spring  they  make  a  rapid 
growth  for  a  month  or  so  and  then  the 
tender  new  leaves  just  seem  to  curl  up 
and  turn  brown,  consequently  ending 
growth  for  that  season.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  causes  this,  and  if  there  is  anything 
I  can  do  to  keep  them  growing?  It  may 
be  that  the  maple  cannot  be  transplanted 
successfully.  It  grows  luxuriously  in 
its  native  location,  and  the  leaves  are 
gorgeous  in  the  Autumn — my  reason  for 
trying  to  make  it  grow  here  at  my  resi¬ 
dence.  What  objection,  if  any,  is  there 
to  the  locust  tree  as  a  shade  tree? 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  N.  s.  M. 

The  wilting  and  browning  of  maple 
tree  foliage  is  quite  common.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  serious  enough  to  cause  damage  to 
the  tree,  but  is  at  least  unsightly.  The 
wilting  is  due  to  more  rapid  loss  of  water 
from  the  leaves  than  the  roots  can  sup¬ 
ply.  Any  of  a  number  of  factors  may 
be  responsible — Winter  injury  to  the 
roots,  Summer  drought,  or  a  sudden  dry 
spell  following  a  wet  season.  As  the 
trees  get  established  they  will  tend  to 
outgrow  the  trouble. 

Both  the  honey  locust  and  black  locust 
are  desirable  shade  trees.  They  are  not 
planted  more  because  there  are  so  many 
other  trees  of  possibly  more  desirable  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  honey  locust  does  not 
give  heavy  shade,  and  the  black  locust 
is  liable  to  injury  by  the  locust  borer 
and  the  leaf  miner.  The  honey  locust  is 
the  more  valuable  of  the  two  for  Eastern 
planting,  being  a  vigorous,  clean,  fine- 
foliaged  tree,  well  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  by  those  contemplating  shade  tree 
plantings.  The  black  locust  is  more 
valuable  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the 
Southwest.  H.  b.  T. 

Differences  in  Pear  Varieties 

I  have  planted  three  Sheldon  pear 
trees  on  the  lawn  to  the  south  of  my 
house.  I  set  these  trees  out  five  years 
ago,  and  they  were  Vbearing  age”  trees 
at  planting.  The  first  two  years  after 
planting  I  used  a  little  nitrate  of  soda 
around  them,  and  when  I  found  out  that 
pear  trees  should  not  have  nitrate  of 
soda  I  discontinued  using  it.  The  trees 
are  in  good  soil,  are  worked  around, 
sprayed,  and  are  fine,  liealthy-looking 
trees.  One  is  G  in.  diameter  at  the 
trunk,  and  the  other  twro  are  over  4  in. 
in  diameter.  They  look  fine  and  healthy, 
but  have  never  had  a  blossom.  To  the 
north  of  the  house  I  have  a  Flemish 
Beauty  tree  which  was  set  out  at  the 
same  time.  This  looks  fine  also,  and  last 
Spring  it  had  a  few  blossoms— the  first 
it  has  had.  Over  in  the  chicken  yard 
100  ft.  from  these  pear  trees  I  have  six 
Bartlett  trees,  same  age,  set  out  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  have  had  blossoms 
for  the  past  three  years.  The  land  is 
gravel  there,  and  not  such  good  soil. 

Meehanicsville,  N.  Y.  w.  R.  M. 

Your  experience  answers  the  question 
why  Bartlett  is  the  leading  commercial 
pear  in  America,  and  why  Sheldon  i.i 
not.  Bartlett  seems  to  do  well  in  most 
sections — an  early,  heavy  and  regular 
bearer.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
Sheldon  has  a  vigorous,  sturdy  tree,  it 
is  a  shy  bearer  and  late  in  coming  into 
bearing.  The  fruit  is  of  the  best,  how¬ 
ever,  and  once  it  begins  to  fruit  it  will 
fruit  regularly,  although  not  heavily. 

Flemish  Beauty  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  pears.  If  you  can  keep  the  scab  off 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  your  choice. 
It  should  begin  bearing  soon.  Although 
the  difference  in  treatment  you  have  given 
may  be  responsible  in  part  for  the  early 
bearing  of  the  Bartlett  and  the  late  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  others,  yet  the  biggest  differ¬ 
ence  is  due  to  varietal  characteristics. 
In  time  you  will  have  fruit  from  all 
three  varieties,  and  then  you  will  be 
well  satisfied.  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty, 
and  Sheldon  are  three  of  the  best. 

II.  B.  TUKEY. 

Stocks  for  Ornamental  Trees 

Can  the  white  weeping  birch  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grafted  on  native  birch?  Cooper 
beech  on  native  beech?  Japanese  blood- 
leaf  maple  on  native  maple?  c.  w.  M. 

The  white  weeping  birch  is  commonly 
grafted  and  budded  on  the  black  birch, 
red  birch,  weeping  birch,  and  paper  birch, 
so  that  you  have  a  wide  choice  of  stocks. 
Native  beech  will  do  for  your  variety 
of  beech.  For  the  Japanese  maple,  an 
imported  Japanese  maple  (Acer  pal- 
matum)  is  used  as  stock.  Whether  it 
would  do  well  on  our  native  maples,  we 
do  not  know.  H.  b.  t. 


\fou  get  what  you  pay  for 
in  any  Kelly  tire 


A  SIDE  from  comfort,  when  you  buy  tires  you  buy  them 
J-*-  for  just  one  thing — mileage.  When  you  buy  Kelly- 
Springfield  tires,  you  get  it. 

Every  tire  that  leaves  the  great  Kelly-Springf ield  plant 
is  as  perfect  as  we  know  how  to  make  it. 

Every  ounce  of  rubber  in  the  carcass  and  tread  of  a 
Kelly  tire  is  tough,  new,  live  rubber. 

You  get  what  you  pay  for  when  you  buy  a  Kelly  tire.  Y ou 
get  an  honestly  built  product  containing  the  best  materials 
and  the  most  skilled  workmanship  obtainable.  That  means 
mileage.  And  in  addition,  you  get  the  extra  comfort  that 
comes  from  the  flexible  Kelly  construction. 

KELLY -SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  St.  New  York 

KELLY  FLEXIBLE  CORD 


Plant  Supports  and  Flower  Stakes 


Made  of  Heavy  Galvanized  Steel  Wire 


Extension  Carnation 

Supports 
SINGLE  RING 
TWO  RING 
THREE  RING 

Celery  Staples 

Heavily  Galvanized 


Wire  Plant  Supports 

Plain,  with  Loop 
with  Loop  pointed 
with  Loop  and  Anchor 
with  Anchor 

Galvanized  Tie  Wire 

In  i  lb,  5 lb,  i  2 lb.  coils 


IGOE  BROTHERS 

75  Metropolitan  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


“BEST  WEED  KILLER 
EVER  USED” 

Mulches  the  Soil  —  Cultivates 

A  boy  with  this  machine  can 
dt>  more  and  better  work  than 
ten  men  with  hoes. 


Do  Your  Garden  Work 

This  Easier,  Quicker  Way 


Keep  Your  Garden  Free 

From  Weeds  — There's  an  easy  way. 

It  saves  the  moisture-Makes  your  vegetables  GROW. 

BARKER  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 

Kills  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a 
level,  porous,  moisture-retaining  mulch — all  in  one 
operation.  Eight  reel  blades  revolve  against  a  sta¬ 
tionary  underground  knife  —  like  a  lawnmower. 
Aerates  the  soil.  Cuts  runners.  Works  right  up  to 
plants.  Has  leafguards;  also  shovels  fordeeper  culti¬ 
vation.  Work  as  fast  as  you  can  walk— no  stooping, 
tugging,  jerking.  Used  by  thousands  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en  on  market  gardens  and  home  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens.  Fivesizes.  Inexpensive.  Write  today  forFREE, 
illustrated  book  and  Special  Factory-to-User  Offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  70.  David  City,  Ncbr. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Women  As  Home  Soldiers 

Some  of  the  stories  which  come  here 
direct  from  readers  are ,  remarkable.  In 
what  is  known  as  the  Rural  family  all 
sorts  of  things,  from  low  comedy  to  the 
most  pathetic  of  tragedies,  are  enacted. 
Our  people  come  to  us  with  all  sorts  of 
troubles.  Sometimes  we  are  quite  un¬ 
able  to  help  them,  at  other  times  we  can 
give  suggestion  or  even  more  substantial 
help  to  occupation,  or  a  clear  under¬ 
standing.  We  have  thought  that  it  might 
be  well  if  we  could,  without  violating 
any  confidence,  tell  our  readers  something 
of  what  these  humble  people  are  trying 
to  do  in  order  to  live  a  finer  life  or  make 
it  possible  for  others  to  do  so.  This  week 
we  give  brief  stories  of  what  two  women 
have  done,  one  in  the  West — the  other 
in  New  England. 

There  was  a  happy  little  family  in  a 
town  in  Oklahoma — a  young  married 
couple  and  their  baby  girl.  One  day  the 
husband  was  killed  by  lightning.  A  flash 
and  he  passed  on.  The  young  people  had 
been  so  happy  and  confident  that  no  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  made  for  insurance  or 
for  future  expenses.  The  young  mother 
was  simply  left— by  a  blinding  flash — 
alone  with  her  baby.  After  weeks  of 
shock  she  found  she  must  face  the  situ¬ 
ation  alone.  There  was  something  of 
the  blood  of  pioneers  in  her  veins — that 
meant  a  love  for  the  soil.  The  prairies  rep¬ 
resent  her  home.  She  did  what  her  grand¬ 
mother  probably  would  have  done — went 
back  to  the  land.  She  filed  on  a  tract 
of  government  land,  put  up  a  two-room 
house,  dug  a  “cave”  and  borrowed 
money  with  which  to  buy  a  few  cows. 
There  she  lived  alone  with  her  baby,  do¬ 
ing  her  own  milking  and  making  butter 
and  pot  cheese  which  she  sold  at  the 
stores  in  nearby  towns. 

She  says  she  was  happy  at  this  work. 
It  meant  home  and  future  for  her  little 
girl.  She  might  have  given  the  little 
thing  over  to  friends  or  relatives  and 
gone  on  in  her  own  way — but  she  wanted 
the  rare  privilege  of  knowing  her  own 
child  and  fully  understanding  her.  She 
prospered — each  year  brought  her  nearer 
to  full  ownership  of  her  land. 

Finally  the  little  girl  came  to  be  five 
years  old.  It  was  time  to  begin  to  teach 
and  train  her  for  the  great  adventure  of 
life.  She  might  be  sent  away  to  school 
but  here  again  the  mother  felt  that  she 
must  keep  up  with  the  little  one’s  men¬ 
tal  development  as  she  had  with  her  bod¬ 
ily  growth.  Perhaps  this  mother  would 
have  been  satisfied  for  herself  to  go  on 
with  her  work,  but  I  think  she  reasoned 
that  she  wanted  to  “get  out  of  the  barn¬ 
yard”  if  her  child  was  to  walk  along 
higher  lines.  That  feeling  comes  to  many 
a  mother  as  she  plans  and  works  for  the 
future  of  her  children.  She  knows  in 
her  heart  that  her  children  may  grow 
away  from  her  in  their  newer  life  unless 
she  can  in  some  way  keep  pace  with  them 
mentally  and  in  the  spiritual  x-elation 
which  education  may  give.  Probably 
that  thought  lies  at  the  root  of  many  a 
life  tragedy  as  plain  people  of  middle- age 
see  their  children  passing  away  with  a 
new  and  superior  life. 

This  woman  solved  her  problem  by  go¬ 
ing  to  college  and  taking  the  little  girl 
with  her.  She  sold  her  stock  and  re¬ 
ceived  enough  for  it  to  give  her  two 
years  at  a  teachers’  college.  There  she 
studied  domestic  science  while  the  little 
girl  entered  the  primary  department!  We 
sometimes  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
parents  who  attend  college  with  their 
children- — both  working  together  in  the 
same  class-room — but  we  seldom  hear  of 
such  a  case  as  this. 

After  two  years’  of  college  work  the 
mother  became  assistant  matron  in  a 
school— the  little  girl  going  along  with 
her.  The  640  acres  are  now  paid  for. 
It  is  good  land,  well  fenced.  It  will  grow 
in  value  and  will  be  kept  as  an  “anchor 
to  windward”  for  mother  and  daughter. 

The  mother  wants  to  earn  enough  to 
take  her  back  to  college  for  two  years 
more,  when  she  will  qualify  as  an  expert 
dietitian — and,  of  course,  the  child  will 
go  with  her  and  study  along  the  lines  for 
which  she  is  best  fitted.  This  woman  re¬ 
cently  renewed  her  subscription  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  She  dropped  it  during  her  col¬ 
lege  years,  but  she  says  it  was  like  com¬ 
ing  back  to  an  old  friend — it  helped  her 
during  the  hard  years.  This  is  a  true 
story,  typical  of  what  happens  out  in 
the  great  West,  where  human  nature  is 
still  hardy  and  adventurous. 

And  these  evidences  of  what  a  deter¬ 
mined  woman  will  do  to  help  her  children 
are  not  confined  to  the  West.  They  are 
everywhere  in  America.  Sometimes  the 
woman’s  efforts  are  misguided.  You  will 
find  in  every  home  for  the  aged  perhaps 
a  majority  of  elderly  women  who  were 
once  in  reasonable  financial  condition, 
but  who  gave  all  they  had  to  their  chil¬ 
dren — without  reserve.  The  money  was 
usually  wasted,  but  now  in  their  retreat 
these  'old  ladies  are  likely  to  glory  in 
the  fact  that  they  gave  John  or  Mary  all 
they  had. 

We  have  another  case  in  New  England 
Where  years  ago  a  woman  had  a  position 
as  stenographer.  She  married  a  man 
who  was  seized  with  the  back-to-the-land 
fever.  They  gave  up  their  city  positions, 


borrowed  money  and  bought  an  old  farm. 
The  children  came,  but  profit  or  com¬ 
petence  moved  away.  They  dragged  on 
through  the  years  until  the  husband  died. 
The  land  may  bring  a  fair  price  in  time, 
but  the  family  must  be  held  together. 
So  this  woman  went  to  the  city  and  took 
up  a  new  job.  Typewriting  again?  No 
- — young  women  are  wanted  for  that.  This 
woman  cooks  in  a  restaurant.  There  are 
reasonable  hours,  and  she  can  drive  to 
and  fro  from  her  farm  most  of  the  time. 
Her  employers  understand  and  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible.  The  children  are 
growing  up  and  the  home  is  held  together. 
So  here  are  two  cases,  one  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  other  in  the  far  West — where 
women  have  done  their  full  duty  as  sol¬ 
diers  of  society. 


Right  of  Search  for  Liquor 

What  right  has  a  Deputy  Custom 
House  officer  in  regard  to  searching 
people’s  i‘igs,  either  in  the  road  or  on 
private  property?  Last  night,  while 
driving  to  town  on  an  errand,  he  searched 
my  rig  on  private  property.  Has  he  a 
right  to  do  that  without  warrant?  We 
live  a  mile  from  the  Canadian  line,  but 
I  never  can  recollect  buying  any  beer  in 
my  life.  Have  I  any  right  left  and  does 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  have  to 
stand  for  this  abuse?  As  1  understand 
the  law7  they  have  no  right  to  search  you 
unless  they  are  suspicious.  What  do 
you  estimate  a  fellow  w7ould  have  to  do 
to  be  called  suspicious?  w.  A.  M. 

New  York. 

The  rights  of  prohibition  officers  in 
such  cases  are  controlled  by  Section  26 
of  Title  II  of  the  National  Prohibition 
Act.  Under  this  section  by  virtue  of 
court  decisions,  no  search  of  any  ve¬ 
hicle  may  be  made  by  an  officer  unless 
that  officer  has  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  vehicle  is  being  used 
for  violation  of  the  National  Prohibition 


lawTs.  There  can  be  no  search  without 
legal  probable  cause  therefor. 

Chief  Justice  Taft  in  the  case  of  Car- 
roll  vs.  United  States,  367  U.  S.  Re¬ 
porter,  page  132,  holds  that  probable 
cause,  in  such  cases,  is  derived  from 
facts  and  circumstances  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  searching  officer  ;  that 
the  officer  must  have  x-easonable  trust¬ 
worthy  information,  sufficient  in  itself, 
to  warrant  the  belief  in  a  man  of  rea¬ 
sonable  caution  that  intoxicatiixg  liquor 
is  being  ti-ansported  in  an  automobile  or 
other  vehicle  which  he  proposes  to  search. 
In  other  words,  a  search  cannot  be  made 
upon  the  basis  of  ungi'ounded  suspicion. 

c.  P.  MILLS, 

Federal  Prohibition  Administrator, 
Second  District  of  New  York. 


Women  on  the  Jury 

“Confessions  of  a  juryman”  set  me 
thinking  about  the  attitude  of  the  women 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  big  family,  and  I 
wondered  how  many  of  them  had  served 
and  how-  they  felt  about  it.  No  one 
could  have  been  more  frightened  than  I 
was,  when  I  received  my  notice  that  I 
had  been  drawn,  as  I  happened  to  be 
the  first  woman  drawn  in  the  county. 
What  troubled  me  most  was  the  fear  that 
I  could  not  keep  the  evidence  in  mind 
and  really  decide  fairly  in  any  given 
case.  My  fears  on  that  score  wei\e  ground¬ 
less,  as  it  was  no  hax-der  than  the  de¬ 
cisions  xve  have  to  make  almost  every 
day.  Any  woman  who  has  raised  a 
family  ought  to  be  a  good  juror.  The 
work  is  hard  and  monotonous,  but  it  is 
a  liberal  education  in  itself.  I  would 
urge  every  woman  who  possibly  can  to 
serve,  if  drawn.  I  would  not  serve  in 
a  murder  trial  if  I  could  help  it,  and  I 
■would  not  advise  axxy  woman  to  serve  on 
such  a  jury,  as  the  strain  is  too  great, 
but  iix  our  country  towns  and  counties 
the  murder's  are  fortunately  few,  and 
what  we  are  called  upon  to  decide  are 
not  matters  of  life  aixd  death.  Automo¬ 
biles  and  moonshine,  or  a  combination 
of  the  two,  cause  most  of  the  cases  here. 
One  wonders  what  people  used  to  quarrel 
about,  and  yet  the  courts  have  always 
been  busy. 


Hay  1,  1926 

My  father  and  my  grandfather  were 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  municipal 
judges,  and  they  always  advised  every¬ 
one  to  keep  out  of  the  courts.  But  the 
full  force  of  that  advice  did  not  come 
home  to  me  until  I  had  been  in  the  jury 
room  myself.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
cases  that  came  before  the  court  never 
should  have  been  tried  at  all.  And  the 
lawyers,  the  jury,  and,  I  am  sure,  the 
judge  himself,  must  feel  exasperated  at 
(he  inability  of  people  to  settle  their 
own  quarrels. 

One  lesson  that  I  learned,  I  hope  every 
woman  will  learn,  if ‘she  has  not  already, 
and  that  is  to  make  haste  slowly.  Mv 
ancestors  were  New  England  people  who 
thought  it  a  crime  to  waste  time,  so  we 
have  always  driven  ourselves  as  lxard  as 
xve  could,  and  fi-etted  at  the  least  delay 
that  interfered  with  our  plans.  When 
Ave  saw  hoAV  calmly  the  court  Avent  about 
its  business,  taking  interruptions  and 
delays  as  a  matter  of  course  and  still 
accomplishing  the  wox'k  to  be  done,  xve 
decided  that  the  next  time  the  pigs  got 
in  the  clover,  and  the  bees  swarmed  when 
xve  xvanted  to  get  xvashing  done,  xve  would 
think  xv hat  a  hard  time  the  court  had 
to  assemble  the  lawyers  and  the  xvit- 
nesses,  and  get  them  all  there  at  the 
right  time.  By  “we”  I  mean  the  other 
Avomen  on  the  jury,  xvho  xvere  farmers’ 
daughters,  and  never  had  to  kill  time  to 
make  it  fly.  The  judges  sometimes  grew 
impatient,  and1  sometimes  some  of  the 
lawyers  did  at  the  delays,  but  on  the 
xvhole  there  xvas  an  air  of  being  ready 
for  work,  and  any  emergency,  xvitliout 
the  tension  that  1  bad  been  in  the  habit 
of  working  under,  except  when  a  mur¬ 
der  case  was  to  be  tried ;  then  evei'ybody 
in  the  courtroom  xvas  keyed  to  such  a 
high  tension,  that  I  expected  to  hear 
something  snap.  It  is  too  bad  that  our 
young  people  necessarily  hear  so  much 
criticism  of  our  courts,  judges  and  law¬ 
yers;  they  are  people  like  our  fathers 
and  brothei's,  and  for  the  most  part  try 
to  do  their  duty.  If  boys  could  sit  in 
the  courtroom  xvlion  a  serious  case  is 
being  tided,  and  sense  the  attitude  of  the 
lawyers  and  judge,  I  am  sure  it  xvould 
be  a  valuable  lesson  in  good  citizenship. 

Wisconsin.  Clara  g.  jones. 


COACH  OR  COUPE 


Big  In  Every  Sense 


Designed  specifically  to 
dominate  the  field  of  low 
priced  sixes,  the  new  Pontiac 
Six  introduces  into  that  field 
an  element  of  bigness  that 
is  entirely  new. 

It  is  a  big  car  in  every  sense 
of  the  word — big  in  the  size 
of  its  powerful  six 'Cylinder 
engine;  big  in  the  roominess 
of  its  well  proportionedFisher 


Body;  big  in  the  restful  com 
fort  it  provides  at  top  speeds 
over  country  roads;  big  in  the 
stamina,  long  life  and  dura¬ 
bility  resulting  from  its 
quality  construction — 

—and  biggest  of  all  in  the 
startling  value  it  offers  —  a 
value  that  is  unmatched,  be¬ 
cause  only  General  Motors 
could  achieve  such  quality 
at  so  low  a  price. 


Oakland  Six,  companion  to  the  Pontiac  Six,  $1025  to  $1295.  All  prices  at  factory 
OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


PONT 


CHIEF 


OF 


six 
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EDWARDS 

SAVES 
YOU 
MONEY 


ON  METAL  RDOFS\ 

We  own  our  own  sheet  mills;  roll  our  own  sheets/* 
make  them  Into  high  grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles, 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  of  type  and  style 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Also  R««dy-Mado 
Garages  and  Farm  Buildings.  We  control  every 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  the 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer  1  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Edwards  Metal  Roofs  are  weather-proof,  Hght- 
nlng-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 

Ten  thousand  farmer  friends  are  our  best  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Write  today  I  Get  our  low  price* 
and  free  samples.  Save  money, 
get  better  quality,  Ask  for  Roof¬ 
ing  Book  No.  173,  or  for  Gar¬ 
age  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

523-573  Butler  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Protect  your  lives  and  buildings  with  the 
Silver  Strand  System,  a  high  grade  scientifi¬ 
cally  developed  lightning  protection.  Exceeds 
Fire  Underwriters 'Standards.  Reduces  cost 
of  insurance.  You  take  no  chances  when  you 
insist  on  the  “ Silver  Strand.”  It’s  your 
protection  when  you  buy  and  for  genera¬ 
tions  after.  Before  you  have  your  buildings 
equipped  let  me  send  you  free  booklet.  Write 
for  it  today.  Address 

F.  E.  STEHLIK,  Pres. 
ELECTRA  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO. 

Dept.  C,  30  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


FEED 
THE 

MICE,  WEEVILS,  0 
WIREWORMS,  etc.  • 

Plant  with 

CORBIN 


Special 

Price 

$1.50 

per 

2-lb. 

can 


Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  pro¬ 
tect  it  against  Crows,  other  birds,  Mice. 
Wireworms.  Weevils,  etc.  COKBIN 
protects  seed  a  ainst  rotting  in  damp 
soil.  Easily  applied.  Treated  seed  can 
be  used  in  a  planter.  Costs  about  10c  per' 
acre  of  corn.  If  it  fails  to  do  what  we 
claim  return  empty  can  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money.  One  2-lb.  can  holds 
enough  to  treat  about  300  lbs  of  seed. 


We  Pay 
Postage 


American  Corbin  Co 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Save  Your  Strength 

for  loading  the  hay.  Do  your  mowing 
away  quickly  and  easily  with  the 


Successfully  Used  4  Years 


FREE  Booklet  tells  how  you  can  save  from  one  to 
three  men  and  put  more  hay  into  your  mow  in 
better  condition. 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 
^4  Cortlandt  St.  Wellsboro.  Pa. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY! 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

CORRUGATED- PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  CUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

WORLD'S  BEST  IRON  A  NO  STEEL  MARKET 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

rPHIS  is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Chewing-  Insect  on  Poplars 

What  treatment  do  you  advise  to  be 
given  Lombardy  poplars  to  prevent  those 
small  yellow  worms  from  destroying  the 
foliage?  Last  year  they  almost  com¬ 
pletely  ruined  the  foliage,  and  I  found 
nothing  that  would  kill  them.  c.  W. 

Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Insect  attacks  on  shade  trees  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  combat  because  the  owner  is 
seldom  equipped  to  meet  them,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  damage  is  frequently  done  be¬ 
fore  any  protective  measures  are  taken. 
For  the  chewing  insects  either  arsenate 
of  lead  or  calcium  arsenate  are  used, 
applied  early  enough  to  give  a  protective 
covering  to  the  foliage.  The  pest  may 
have  been  the  large  elm  sawfl.v,  charac¬ 
terized  by  coiled,  yellowish-white  worms 
with  a  black  line  along  the  back ;  the 
white-marked  tussock  moth,  which  has 
yellow  caterpillars  with  red  and  black 
hair-pencils  on  their  backs ;  or  the  cot¬ 
tonwood  dagger  moth,  characterized  by 
the  caterpillars  being  covered  with  long, 
soft,  drooping,  yellowish  hairs  with  five 
long  stiff  tufts  of  black  hair  on  their 
backs.  The  chances  are  even  that  you 
will  not  be  seriously  troubled  another 
year.  If  you  are,  you  should  get  some 
(Community  action  going.  It  is  difficult 
to  clean  up  these  pests  single-handed. 

II.  B.  T. 


Asters  Blooming  in 
Succession 

What  are  the  earliest  asters  after  the 
Queen  of  the  Market  and  their  general 
treatment  for  early  bloom?  e.  0. 

Saskatchewan,  Can. 

) 

The  early  Asters,  such  as  Queen  of  the. 
Market,  begin  blooming  in  July,  and 
these  are  followed  by  mid-season  vari¬ 
eties.  Queen  of  the  Market  is  usually 
blooming  at  the  same  time  as  Early  Won¬ 
der  and  Lavender  Gem.  These  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  early  branching  asters  and , 
after  these  are  the  late  flowering  kinds 
which  bloom  from  the  end  of  August  to' 
October.  Any  good  seedsman  will  offer 
you  a  succession  of  good  market  vari¬ 
eties. 

For  early  flowering,  the  seed  should  be 
started  iu  the  house,  hotbed  or  cold 
frame,  in  April,  transferring  them  to  the 
place  where  they  will  flower  as  soon  as 
danger  from  frost  is  over.  For  August 
and  later  flowering,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
sow  them  outdoors  in  May,  preferably 
in  a  well-prepared  seed  bed,  from  which 
they  are  transplanted  when  two  or  three 
inches  high.  They  may  also  be  sown 
where  they  are  to  flower  but  should  be 
given  plenty  of  room  to  develop.  To  he 
sure  of  getting  fine  asters,  you  want  a 
rich  soil,  frequent  cultivation  and  ample 
room  to  develop.  When  wanted  for  cut¬ 
ting  with  long  stems,  they  should  he  12 
in.  apart  in  the  rows,  with  rows  2  ft. 
apart.  It  is  often  found  that  the  vari¬ 
eties  will  do  best  when  not  transplanted 
if  in  a  locality  where  there  is  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  disease  known  as  “yellows.” 
New  soil  is  desirable  for  disease  is  likely 
to  come  in  where  they  are  grown  for 
many  seasons  in  the  same  place. 


Latest  Developments  in  Cu¬ 
cumber  Beetle  Control 

The  latest  development  in  the  control 
of  the  cucumber  beetle  consists  of  a 
duster  equipped  with  a  length  of  tub¬ 
ing  and  a  metal  cone  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  cone,  or  hood,  is  placed 
on  the  ground  over  the  plant  and  the 
dust  applied.  The  beetles  have  no 
chance  for  a  getaway. 

Another  refinement  is  for  four  tubes 
inside  the  cone  which  carry  the  dust 
close  to  the  ground  so  as  to  reach  the 
under  side  of  the  plant.  Holes  at  the 
top  of  the  cone  provide  an  upward  draft 
and  assist  in  giving  excellent  application. 
The  material  used  is  nicotine  dust  con¬ 
taining  a  high  percentage  of  nicotine. 

Of  course,  the  old  way  is  still  effective, 
namely,  repelling  the  beetles  by  dusting 
with  1  lb.  of  calcium  arsenate  and  15 
lbs.  of  gypsum,  or  with  1  lb.  of  calcium 
arsenate,  5  lbs.  of  wheat  flour,  and  10 
lbs.  of  lime.  The  new  method,  however, 
gives  that  added  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  killing  the  pest  outright ! 

II.  B.  T. 


Spot  Dust- 
Save  Your  | 


•JU 


•  «/ 


Crop 


\A 


CONTROL  Apple  Aphis  by  spot  dusting  with 
Cyanogas  S-Dusting  Mixture — cheaper  and 
more  effective  than  dusting  whole  orchards.  All 
you  need  is  a  Cyanogas  Knapsack  Duster  and 
a  can  of  Cyanogas  to  keep  these  pests  in  check. 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

"It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them” 

is  easy  to  use — just  dust  it  on  the  trees.  The  dust  on 
striking  the  air  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  which 
penetrates  the  infested  foliage  and  does  the  killing. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  for  the 
following  special  spot  dusting  outfit: 

1—25  lb.  can  Cyanogas  S-Dusting  Mixture  (Regular  Price)  $5.00 
1— Cyanogas  Knapsack  Duster  (Regular  Price)  14.00 

$19.00 

Both  for  $17.50,  express  collect 

Saving  you  $1.50 

Send  for  leaflet  201  which  gives  full  information 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

511  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  B1GL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


THE  jaDERAL  FOUNDRY 


2648  E.  79th  St. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Federal  Garden  Tractor  and  Towered 
Lawn  Mower 


Plows,  cultivates 
1,  2  or  3  rows, 
mows  the  lawn. 


Free 

Circular 


Crows  pulled  one 

hill  y  and  said:  "Good  night!” 


writes  C.  H.  Barrett,  Thetford  Cen¬ 
ter,  Vt.  “I  wouldn’t  plant  without  it.” 

Hundreds  of  corn-growers  write  us 
letters  like  these:  ‘‘Had  no  corn 
pulled  that  I  could  discover.” — F.  G. 
Vincent,  W.  Tisbury,  Mass. 

“Crows  nor  nothing  seem  to  bother 
it” — M.  Crockwell,  Red  Hook.  N.  Y. 

“It  does  the  job” — L.  Varnurn,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Me. 


‘'One  kernel  was  pulled  by 
crows.  None  were  eaten.  Yet 
crows  were  in  fields  all  the  time 
catching  bugs.”  says  M.  S.  Taite, 
Turnhannock,  Pa. 

“The  crows  pulled  only  one  hill  of 
my  corn”— L.  Martin.  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

“Saw  hut  one  hill  taken” — A.  J. 
Hicks.  New  Carlisle,  Ind. 

“Did  not  pull  one  hill  in  1%  acres 
of  corn" — G.  Post.  Dover,  Mass. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

is  what  they  are  talking  about.  And  we  can  give  you  scores  and  scores  of 
more  letters  all  saying  the  same  thing.  Why  do  you  worry  about  your  corn 
crop,  when  for  $1.00  you  can  save  from  1  to  2  acres  of  corn  for  every  bushel 
of  seed  you  plant  ?  “Money  Back”  guarantee, — you  to  be  the  only  judge. 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half  sized 
can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn! 


Keep  Oat. 

This  field 
is  mined 


Arid  this  used  N 

to  be  our  best  J 
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The  Gamble  With  Sweet 
Corn 

Growing  early  sweet  corn  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  games  that  a  market 
gardener  can  play.  It  really  is  a  gamble, 
but  with  the  chances  two  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  gardener.  I  say  two  to  one  be¬ 
cause  I  figure  it  in  this  way.  It  has  to 
be  a  tremendously  poor  season  when  the 
crop  will  not  produce  enough  ears  which, 
if  allowed  to  ripen  and  fed  to  poultry, 
will  cover  cost  of  production,  and  should 
the  grower  by  early  planting  and  taking 
his  chances  be  fortunate  enough  to  es¬ 
cape  frosts  and  reach  the  early  market 
the  returns  are  more  than  satisfactory. 
There  is  one  thing  about  early  planting 
of  sweet  corn  that  differentiates  it  from 
practically  all  other  market  garden  crops, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  if  a  person 
plants  cabbage,  lettuce,  tomatoes  or  pep¬ 
pers  early,  expecting  to  reach  the  high 
market,  and  frost  comes  along  and  nips 
the  plants,  he  is  badly  hurt,  for  the  plants 
cost  a  lot  of  money,  but  should  he  make 
an  early  planting  of  corn  and  frost 
comes  about  the  time  it  is  a  few  inches 
high  and  kills  it  he  has  lost  but  a  few 
dollars’  worth  of  seed  per  acre,  and  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  reharrow  the  field  and 
try  it  again  with  the  certainty  of  having 
the  crop  come  in  the  regular  medium  or 
late  season  when  if  the  price  is  low  the 
corn  can  be  ripened  and  fed  to  poultry. 

Light  soil,  early  planting,  heavy  fer¬ 
tilization,  the  proper  selection  of  early 
varieties  and  constant  cultivation  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture  are  the  essentials  if  one 
expects  to  get  the  cream  of  the  sweet 
corn  growing. 

Given  all  these  the  grower  who  plants 
the  earliest  will  be  the  first  in  market 
always  provided  that  he  escapes  the  late 
frosts.  That  is  where  the  gamble  comes 
in.  One  man  may  plant  on  Monday  and 
another  on  Tuesday.  The  Monday  corn 
may  come  through  just  as  a  frost  comes 
and  be  nipped  while  the  Tuesday’s  plant¬ 
ing,  not  being  through  the  soil,  will  es¬ 
cape  and  come  on  the  market  at  the  time 
of  peak  prices.  The  most  successful 
sweet  corn  grower  in  my  section  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  farm  which  has  a  light  loam 
soil  with  a  southeasterly  slope.  He  gen¬ 
erally  plows  down  a  clover  sod  in  the 
late  Fall,  leaving  it  in  the  rough  during 
the  Winter.  In  early  Spring  he  cross 
plows  this  sod  and  harrows  once  a  week 
until  planting  time.  At  the  last  har¬ 
rowing  he  distributes  a  half  ton  of  high 
grade  fertilizer,  using  a  drill,  following 
the  drill  with  an  Acme  harrow.  Then  he 
marks  out  the  field  in  check  rows,  3  ft. 
one  way  and  30  in.  the  other.  He  soaks 
the  seed  over  night.  He  claims  that 
soaked  seed  will  germinate  two  days 
sooner.  In  the  morning  the  seed  is 
spread  on  a  sieve-like  frame  to  dry  the 
outside  moisture  so  that  it  will  run 
through  the  regular  planter,  which  is  the 
ordinary  “jab”  planter  which  is  used  to 
plug  about  six  grains  in  each  crossing. 
Careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
planter,  as  the  damp  seed  easily  clogs  and 
makes  an  uneven  planting.  A  few  days 
after  planting,  the  field  is  lightly  har¬ 
rowed,  and  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  up  a 
very  light  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  is 
given,  perhaps  100  lbs.  per  acre,  and 
this  is  repeated  every  ten  days  until 
harvest  time.  When  6  in.  high  the  hills 
are  thinned  so  they  contain  but  two 
stalks  each.  This  grower  every  year  is 
first  in  market,  and  for  several  days  vir¬ 
tually  sets  his  own  price.  He  grows  a 
yellow  corn  which  he  says  is  Golden 
Bantam,  and  saves  his  own  seed.  Some¬ 
times  he  fails  on  his  first  plantings,  but 
when  he  fails  everyone  else  seems  to  be 
In  the  same  boat,  and  as  he  makes  a 
planting  every  five  days  from  the  first  he 
always  is  as  well  off  as  any  of  his  com¬ 
petitors. 

I  have  tried  starting  the  corn  in  dirt 
bands  and  transplanting  into  the  field 
when  danger  of  frost  is  past.  It  has 
given  fair  results,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  gauge  the  time  for  planting  in 
the  bands,  and  if  the  outside  conditions 
are  not  right  just  when  the  plants  are 


ready  for  setting  the  operation  is  a  fail¬ 
ure,  for  you  cannot  hold  back  the  corn 
plant  as  you  can  tomatoes  and  pepper 
plants.  Also,  the  roots  of  the  corn  plant 
grow  as  long  as  the  plant  itself,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  from 
growing  down  and  out  of  the  bottoms  of 
the  bands,  so  I  would  say  that  except  on 
a  small  scale  for  early  home  planting  or 
for  starting  plants  late  in  Summer  for 
the  purpose  of  transplanting  into  spaces 
made  vacant  by  other  crops  the  dirt  bands 
are  of  little  use.  Early  and  frequent 
plantings  are  still  the  best  gamhle’Tn 
growing  the  early  sweet  corn  crop. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  o.  warford. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


(DOMESTIC.  —  For  the  first  time  in 
Bronx  County  Court,  New  York  City, 
a  jury  April  16  convicted  of  manslaughter 
a  motorist  accused  of  driving  while  in¬ 
toxicated.  He  was  John  Cassidy,  29,  of 
125  West  Kingsbridge  Road,  the  Bronx, 
whose  car  struck  a  milk  wagon  last  June 
and  killed  John  Powers  of  309  West 
127th  Street,  father  of  five  children.  De¬ 
nouncing  drunken  drivers  as  “more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  a  bandit  with  a  gun,”  Judge 
Albert  Cohn  sentenced  Cassidy  to  serve 
from  one  year  and  nine  months  to  seven 
years. 

A  family  of  six,  father,  mother  and 
four  children,  were  swept  to  their  deaths 
in  a  flood  of  the  Athabasca  River,  April 
15,  according  to  report  sent  to  the  Al¬ 
berta  Provincial  police  at  Edmonton. 

Trial  of  the  suit  brought  by  Attorney 
General  Ottinger  to  annul  the  charter  of 
the  Community  Live  Poultry  Corpora¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  price¬ 
fixing  combine,  was  begun  April  19  before 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Callaghan  and  a 
jury  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  witnesses 
were  called  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Israel  M.  Lerner,  and  the  testimony  fol¬ 
lowed  that  green  before  Harold  L.  Turk, 
referee,  at  public  hearing  during  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  corporation.  The  wit¬ 
nesses,  Max  Ginsberg  and  Michael  De- 
Bare,  former  manager  of  branch  mar¬ 
kets  operated  by  the  corporation,  testi¬ 
fied  that  they  withdrew  from  the  concern 
after  its  price-fixing  committee  had  fixed 
prices  for  live  poultry  so  high  that  their 
customers  objected. 

The  village  of  Hoopuloa,  on  the  south¬ 
west  shore  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  was 
destroyed  April  18  by  an  avalanche  of 
lava  that  burst  forth  from  the  volcano 
Mauna  Loa.  Ten  to  15  homes  were  en¬ 
gulfed,  but  there  is  no  report  as  to  what 
became  of  the  inhabitants.  A  flood  of 
molten  rock  pouring  out  from  the  crater 
struck  the  sea  at  6:21  A.  M.,  starting 
the  ocean  boiling  several  hundred  feet 
out  at  sea.  Plunging  into  the  water  just 
south  of  Hoopuloa,  the  lava  turned  in  the 
direction  of  Kona,  filling  the  bay  and 
completely  burying  the  landing  and  from 
10  to  15  homes  in  the  vicinity.  Hoopuloa 
was  one  of  the  few  typically  Hawaiian 
villages  remaining  in  the  islands.  It 
comprised  a  cluster  of  10  to  15  homes  of 
the  old  Hawaiian  style,  numbering  a 
population  of  approximately  100  persons. 

April  20  Gov.  Moore  of  New  Jersey 
named  a  committee  to  attempt  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  textile  strike  involving  wool¬ 
en  mills  in  the  Passaic  and  Lodi  area. 
This  strike  is  outside  the  influence  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  committee  followed  a  con¬ 
ference  between  Gov.  Moore  and  Henry 
F.  Ililfers,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  Labor,  who  stated  the 
Federation  did  not  look  with  favor  on 
the  use  of  force  or  the  reading  of  the 
riot  act  to  the  strikers,  and  that  dele¬ 
gates  would  start  at  once  to  bring  the 
workers  into  A.  F.  of  L.  unions.  The 
Governor  stated  that  most  of  the  strik¬ 
ers  agreed  that  the  issues  involved  could 
best  be  settled  for  both  sides  by  local 
rather  “than  outside  influences.”  Ililfers 
expressed  the  opinion  that  his  labor  or¬ 
ganization  did  not  approve  the  actions 
of  Albert  Weisbord,  the  strike  organizer 
and  that  “outside  influences  should  be 
eliminated  if  the  strike  is  to  be  settled.” 

A  check  for  $1,000  was  transmitted 
across  the  ocean  by  wireless  April  20  in 
exact  reproduction  and  20  minutes  after 
it  was  made  out  in  London  was  received 
in  New  York  and  accepted  and  deposited 
by  a  bank.  The  check  was  made  out  by 
Gen.  J.  G.  Ilarbord,  president  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America.  With 
American  Ambassador  Houghton  and 
Owen  D.  Young  he  'went  to  the  office  of 
the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph _  Com¬ 
pany  in  London  and  presented  his  per¬ 
sonal  check  for  $1,000  made  out  on  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company  in  New  York 
to  the  Radio  Corporation.  The  check 
was  applied  to  a  glass  cylinder  on  the 
transmitter  equipment  of  the  photoradio¬ 
gram  system  of  Capt.  Richard  H.  Ranger. 
The  reproduction  of  it  registered  here  by 
wireless  waves  was  given  to  Col.  Samuel 
Reber  of  the  Radio  Corporation,  who  pre¬ 


sented  it  to  the  trust  company,  of  which 
Gen.  Ilarbord  is  a  director. 

Both  Houses  of  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture  April  20  passed  in  amended  form 
the  Nicoll-Ilofstadter  bill,  which  pledges 
New  York  State  to  a  $5,000,000  appro¬ 
priation  toward  financing  the  $50,000,- 
000  bridge  to  span  the  Hudson  River 
from  125th  Street,  New  York  City,  to 
Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  The  measure  was 
amended  in  the  Assembly  to  provide  that 
if  the  New  York  State  funds  ai'e  raised 
by  a  special  bond  issue  requiring  a  refer¬ 
endum,  this  will  take  place  next  election 
day. 

Two  members  of  the  crew  of  40  men 
on  the  submarine  S-49,  sister  ship  of  the 
ill-fated  S-51  which  was  sunk  last  Sep¬ 
tember  with  the  loss  of  33  lives,  died 
April  20  in  the  Submarine  Base  Hospital, 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  when  hydrogen  gas  from  the  stor¬ 
age  Jjattery  exploded  as  ~the  vessel  was 
lying  at  dock  there.  They  are  Ralph  Ed¬ 
ward  McCormack,  gunner’s  mate  second 
class,  of  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  Ollie  J. 
Cooke,  seaman  first  class,  of  Danville, 
Va.  Theodore  Hoist,  Jr.,  chief  boat¬ 
swain’s  mate,  of  Groton,  and  Mathew 
Timothy  Greenville,  quartermaster  first 
class,  of  Saco,  Me.,  were  imported  dying 
and  five  others  are  in  a  critical  condi¬ 
tion. 

WASHINGTON.— The  United  States 
Army  will  observe  Mother’s  Day  on  May 
9.  Adjutant  Gen.  Davis  has  directed  that 
officers  and  men  be  informed  that  “it  is 
the  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
each  officer  and  enlisted  man  write  a  let¬ 
ter  home  on  Mother’s  Day,  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  love  and  reverence  we  owe  to 
the  mothers  of  our  country.” 

Only  the  income  tax  payer  and  his  at¬ 
torney  may  inspect  his  individual  income 
return  under  new  rules  governing  pub¬ 
licity  of  returns  authorized  by  President 
Coolidge  and  made  public  April  16  by 
Secretary  Mellon.  Publication  of  the 
amounts  of  income  tax  payment,  which 
was  allowed  under  the  old  law,  or  of  any 
part  of  the  return,  is  a  misdemeanor  un¬ 
der  the  new  regulations,  punishable  by  a 
$1,000  fine.  They  provide  that  an  officer 
of  a  corporation  may  inspect  his  cor¬ 
poration  tax  return,  and  a  State  officer 
may  also  inspect  a  corporation  tax  re¬ 
turn.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  tax¬ 
payer,  his  next  of  kin  or  executor  may 
inspect  the  return.  Government  officers 
may  inspect  the  returns  at  the  discretion 
of  Secretary  Mellon. 

Stout  opposition  to  any  board  of  ar¬ 
bitration  to  adjust  disputes  between 
miners  and  operators,  coupled  with  a  firm 
stand  against  granting  power  to  the 
President  to  intervene  in  any  emergency, 
expressed  April  19  by  officials  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  before 
the  House  Interstate  Committee  virtually 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  Administra¬ 
tion  forces  to  enact  pending  legislation 
to  end  strikes.  Philip  Murray,  interna¬ 
tional  vice-president  of  the  United  Min¬ 
ers,  and  Thomas  Kennedy,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  that  organization,  told  the 
committee  in  forcible  language  that  the 
miners  will  not  stand  for  arbitration  in 
disputes  and  they  filed  serious  objections 
to  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
President  in  the  event  of  a  walkout  at 
the  mines.  “The  miners  do  not  want  any 
system  that  spells  arbitration  in  the  coal 
industry,”  is  the  positive  way  in  which 
Mr.  Murray  stated  their  attitude. 


Hardy  Chrysanthemums 


Spring  planting  Is  best.  Order  NOW.  White, 
Pink,  Yellow,  Bronze,  Red,  Lavender.  These 
are  beauties.  Flowers  measure  4-6  Inches 
across.  Success  culture.  We  ship  at  planting 
time. 

6  Plants  for  $1.10 ;  Postpaid 

Hardy  Large  Flowering  Perennial  Phlox — 

Diversified  and  brilliant  colors.  6  Plants  for 
$1.10. 

Oriental  Poppy — Scarlet,  Orange,  Pink,  Flow¬ 
ers  measure  6  inches  in  diameter.  (Last  for¬ 
ever).  12  Plants  for  $1.10. 

Delphinium  (Perennial  Larkspur) — A  dark 
blue  and  light  turquoise  blue.  6  Plants  for 
$1.10. 

Hardy  Carnations — Large,  flowering,  fragrant; 
all  colors;  field  grown.  6  Plants  tor  $1.10. 

Hardy  Butterfly  Bush  or  Summer  Lilac — A 
pretty  shrub.  3  Plants  for  $1.10. 

25,000  feet  of  glass.  60  acres  of  flowers. 
FREE  CATALOG 

Adolph  Fischer  &nthemum 

Greenhouse  at  24th  St.  and 
Wm.  Penn  Highway 
EASTON,  PA. 


Illlllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

IlllllllllllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllCIIIII 


USE 

“BLACK  LEAF  40" 

It  gives  you  _ 

Extra  Insurance 
Against  Aphis 

Take  advantage  of  this  2 -fold  control.  When  you  spray 
with  “Black  Leaf  40”  you  kill  Aphis,  Thrips,  Leaf  Hopper, 

Psylla,  Apple  Red-Bug,  etc.,  not  only  by  direct  contact  (or 
hitting)  but  also  because  of  the  “gassing”  effects  of  the  volatile 
Nicotine  fumes  which  arise  through  the  trees.  Likewise,  when  you 
dust  with  Nicotine  Dust,  insects  are  killed  by  actual  contact  of  the 
dust  with  their  bodies  and  also  by  the  powerful  nicotine  gas. 


Tobacco  By-Products  Chemical  Corp .»  incorporated 
LOUISVILLE ,  KY. 


Black  Leaf 40 

40%  Nicotine 


Kills’ 
,Aph 


ASK  YOUR 
EXPERIMENT 
STATION 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Part  II 

Potatoes  in  Vermont.  —  The  scarc¬ 
ity  of  help  reminds  one  of  the  woman 
who  was  weeping  on  the  train.  The  con¬ 
ductor  came  along  and  was  very  sorry 
for  her  and  asked  if  he  could  do  any¬ 
thing.  “No,”  she  says,  “nothing  can  be 
done.  I  have  just  lost  my  third  hus¬ 
band,  and  I  have  had  them  all  cremated 
and  keep  their  ashes  in  this  locket  about 
m.v  neck.  No,  nothing  can  be  done  to 
comfort  me.”  The  very  next  trip  down 
the  car,  I  declare,  if  there  wasn’t  an¬ 
other  woman  crying  her  eyes  out  just 
across  the  aisle  from  the  other  one.  The 
conductor  was  upset  and  tried  to  com¬ 
fort  her.  “Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you?”  said  he.  “No,  nothing  in  the 
world.  How  can  I  help  crying.  There 
is  that  woman  across  the  aisle,  she  has 
had  men  to  burn  and  I  never  could  get 
a  single  one.”  So  there  is  no  help  to 
burn  on  the  farms  in  Vermont,  and  the 
Parson’s  brother  will  probably  only  put 
in  about  half  as  many  potatoes  as  last 
year.  Even  if  the  farms  got  a  good  price 
last  Fall— $2 — they  had  such  a  terrible 
time  getting  them  harvested  that  it  quite 
discouraged  not  a  few.  One  big  raiser 
of  seed  got  so  used  up  and  was  so  sick 
that  he  nearly  died,  and  in  fact  has  not 
regained  his  strength  ready  for  the 
Spring  again.  One  man.  on  being  asked 
bow  he  came  out,  said  he  considered  he 
cleared  $2,500 — $500  in  money  and  $2,000 
in  experience.  Those  old  Vermont  cel¬ 
lars  are  wonderful  for  keeping  seed  po¬ 
tatoes.  No  more  sign  of  their  sprouting 
April  first  than  there  was  last  October 
and  as  for  shrinkage — a  bushel  crate  will 
come  out  in  the  'Spring  with  not  enough 
shrinkage  to  take  into  account.  Those 
experts  up  there  claim  you  never  want 
to  let  a  potato  sprout  before  you  plant 
it  if  you  can  help  it,  and  they  are  also 
stressing  the  benefit  of  planting  a  whole 
potato — a  small  whole  potato,  if  from 
a  good  family  or  hill,  being  better  than 
a  big  potato  from  the  same  hill  cut  in 
pieces.  The  Parson  has  been  told  that 
in  England  they  always  plant  whole  po¬ 
tatoes.  We  have  decided  we  have  a  few 
potatoes  to  spare  so  they  picked  out 
three  bushels  and  sold  them  instantly  for 
$0 — $3  a  bushel,  and  a  man  in  town  is 
begging  them  to  bring  in  him  some  for 
the  same  price.  We  are  going  to  turn 
to  macaroni  and  beans — a  potato  isn’t 
worth  that  to  eat — not  to  poor  people. 
We  just  had  beans  for  supper  and  the 
Parson  and  the  boys  agreed  that  Mrs. 
Parson  can  cook  beans.  She  puts  in  a 
liberal  application  of  black  molasses  and 
two  or  three  onions  and  a  piece  of  salt 
pork  in  the  middle. 

A  Freak  Goose. — Last  Fall  the  Par¬ 
son  sent  a  couple  of  geese  up  to  the 
home  foks  for  Thanksgiving.  They  were 
the  only  geese  in  town  and  attracted 
much  attention  from  those  who  came  for 
their  mail,  as  the  Parson’s  sister  is  post¬ 
mistress.  In  due  time  one  was  eaten  and 
the  other  is  still  wandering  about.  He 
seemed  to  take  a  great  fancy  to  the  stage 
driver.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  and 
no  one  need  believe  this  if  they  don’t 
want  to.  But  he  will  actually  distinguish 
the  sound  of  the  stage  driver’s  auto  and 
make  the  greatest  fuss  you  ever  heard 
of.  One  of  the  mornings  the  Parson  was 
there,  he  flew  right  into  the  air,  brush¬ 
ing  a  woman’s  face  with  his  wing  as  he 
went  past  her,  so  as  to  go  and  meet  this 
man  in  his  stage-auto.  He  will  follow 
at  this  man’s  heels  just  like  a  dog  wher¬ 
ever  he  goes.  Others  who  come  round 
meet  with  decided  disfavor,  and  some 
will  even  get  a  nip  on  the  leg  if  they 
don’t,  like  Orphan  Annie,  watch  out. 

Contentment. — The  Parson  wonders 
if  anyone  between  here  and  Florida  no¬ 
ticed  a  house  built  on  a  ton  Ford  truck 
going  south.  You  would  remember  it  if 
you  saw  it  for  it  was  painted  bright  yel¬ 
low  and  on  the  front  was  printed  “Miami 
or ’Bust;  on  the  rear,  “Randolph  Center, 
Vermont,”  and  on  each  side,  “Content¬ 
ment.”  The  Parson  has  known  this  fel¬ 
low  for  years.  He  is  odd  as  old  Mr. 
Odd  himself.  He  is  a  great  naturalist, 
natural  born,  and  knows  more  about  the 
ways  of  wild  animals  than  any  man  the 
Parson  ever  saw.  He  was  planning  to 
have  a  great  time  fishing  on  the  way 
down  so  as  to  see  what  kind  of  fish  they 
were.  He  also  took  bee  boxes  along  and 
was  going  to  “line  bees,”  whatever  that  is. 
The  Parson,  hears,  however,  that  Florida 
“Contentment”  isn't  all  that  it  is  cracked 
up  to  be  and  that  he  wants  to  come  back 
to  Old  Vermont. 

Olu  TniNGS.— He  was  the  greatest 
collector  of  old  things  at  auctions  and 
everywhere  that  you  ever  saw.  Wagon 
wheels,  bee  hives,  old  hinges  and  door 
latches,  piazza  posts,  old  umbrellas, 
everything  you  could  think  of.  When 
lie  got  ready  to  go  he  sold  everything  off 
for  little  or  nothing.  These  things  that 
he  had  treasured  and  gathered  for  years 
were  all  gone  in  a  few  hours.  He  didn’t 
seem  to  mind  seeing  them  go.  Isn’t  it 
quite  possible  that  we  gather  and  save 
so  much  stuff  and  it  gets  round  and  you 
don’t  use  it  and  at  last  you  get  sick  of 
seeing  all  these  things  round  and  glad 
to  get  rid  of  them  or  run  off  and  leave 


them.  A  good  many  things  around  this 
place  seem  quite  valuable  to  the  Parson 
the  first  year,  and  a  good  deal  less  so 
the  next  year,  and  about  the  third  year 
he  hurls  them  into  the  wagon  going  up 
to  the  dump  as.  though  he  were  mad  at 
them. 

Late  Spring. — Well,  here  it  is  April 
8  and  rained  steadily  for  two  days..  Noth¬ 
ing  done  on  the  land,  and  snow  and  ice 
on  the  roof  yesterday,  so  cold.  We 
planned  to  do  so  much  on  the  farm  this 
week  of  the  boys’  vacation,  but  have  done 
nothing.  The  boys  got  about  105  eggs 
a  day  from  1S5  hens.  We  shall  put  in 
about  two  acres  of  corn  and  sow  the  rest 
of  the  old  land  to  oats  and  grass  ,  seed. 
It  seems  so  hard  to  get  any  time  to  put 
in  on  the  farm.  More  and  more  church 
work  and  more  and  more  going  off  to 


speak.  This  Summer  the  Parson  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  out  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
from  .Tune  28  to  July  10,  and  to  be  at 
Cornell  for  two  weeks  immmediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  other.  Perhaps  he  could  stop 
off  and  see  his  old  friends  out  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  way  back — 
he  would  certainly  love  to.  He  never 
was  treated  better  in  his  life  than  he 
was  out  there. 

Easter. — The  going  was  so  bad  we  did 
not  have  a  large  crowd  down  to  the 
country  church  on  Easter — the  Parson 
had  to  go  with  a  horse.  But  at  the 
church  we  have  in  a  village  with  two 
other  churches  we  had  a  fine  day  of  it. 
At  the  request  of  the  Congregational  and 
Methodist  ministers,  the  early  community 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  in 
our  Episcopal  church,  with  both  these 
ministers  taking  part  in  the  service  and 
both  coming  up  to  communion  together. 
The  Methodist  minister  preaehed  from 
the  Episcopal  pulpit,  and  at  a  union  ser¬ 
vice  a  while  ago  the  Methodist  minister 
took  most  of  the  prayer  book  service  and 
the  Parson  preached.  In  this  way  can  vil¬ 
lage  churches  get  together  in  spirit  and 
work,  until  the  time  shall  inevitably 


come  when  they  will  be  together  in  one 
church  and  the  extra  church  building  be 
turned  into  libraries,  gymnasiums,  com¬ 
munity  houses,  etc.  A  while  ago  the 
Parson  went  to  West  Simsbury  to  help 
these  people  get  money  to  build  their 
new  Community  House,  and  the  other 
day  they  sent  him  the  picture  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  result  of  their  labors  shown  on  page 
722  last  week.  The  Parson  would  like 
to  pull  off  a  big  old-fashioned  party  and 
dance  in  that  hall — it  looks  shaped  just 
right  for  one. 


Breed  for  Small  Broilers 

I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  in 
answer  to  S.  TJ.’s  question  on  small  broil¬ 
ers  with  a  fat  breast,  page  453.  If  S.  U. 
would  purchase  a  good  White  or  Dark 
Cornish  cock  and  mate  with  the  White 
Leghorn  hen  I  believe  he  will  obtain  re¬ 
sults  desired.  I  have  tried  Barred  Rock, 
Buff  Orpington,  Leghorn  and  Dark  Corn¬ 
ish,  but  the  Leghorn  and  Cornish  cross 
was  best.  l.  k. 

West  Sayville,  N.  Y. 


Of  Course  You 
Want  a  “Six” 


300,000  Essex  Owners 

They  Know  Its  Time  Proved  Values,  Its  Rare  Smoothness 
and  Performance,  Its  Sturdiness  and  Economy 


Lowest  Price  in 
History 

AT  YOUR  DOOR 

With  Nothing  Else  to  Pay 

Hudson-Essex  Dealers  now 
quote  “At  Your  Door”  prices, 
including  freight,  tax  and 
following  equipment: 

Automatic  Windshield  Cleaner,  Front 
and  Rear  Bumpers,  Rear  View  Mirror, 
Transmission  Lock  (built-in).  Radiator 
Shutters,  Moto-Meter,  Combination 
Stop  and  Tail  Light. 


This  is  the  year  of  “Sixes”.  The  trend  is 
more  irresistible  than  ever.  What  300,000 
owners  know  of  Essex  is  turning  new 
hundreds  daily  to  its  Super-Six  advantages 
of  smoothness,  lasting  performance  and 
reliability — its  riding  ease,  comfort  and 
fine  appearance. 

Today’s  Essex  is  the  finest  ever  built.  In 
materials  and  precision  standards  it  is 
equalled  only  in  the  costliest  cars.  It  is 
economical  in  fuel,  tires  and  oil,  and  in 
its  freedom  from  repair  needs  in  long 
hard  service. 

You,  too,  want  such  advantages.  In  Essex 
they  cost  but  little  more  than  the  lowest 
priced  “Fours”. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR’S 

NAME 


Allis  Chalmers  (6-12) . 

Allis  Chalmers  (all  others) . 

Allwork . .' . 

Aultman  Taylor. . 

Avery  (Cultivator  &  Model  C). 
Avery  (All  others). . 


Bailor . 

Bates  Steel  Mule. 

Bear . 

Best . 


Case. . . 
Cletrac. 


Dart  Blue  J. 
Depue. 


E.  B 
Evans. 


Fageol . 

Farm  Horse . 

Fordson . . 

Frick  (12-20) . 

Frick  (AH  others) . 


Gray . 

Great  Western. 


Hart  Part . 

Helder  (Cultivator).... 
Heider  (All  others) . . . 

Holt  (Caterpillar) - 

Huber . 


Indiana. . 

J.  T.  . 


1926 

1925 

.  TRACTOR'S 

NAME 

1926 

1925 

Summer 

Winter  | 

1— 

o> 

E 

£ 

p 

1 

Winter  | 

|  Summer 

|  Winter 

Summer 

|  Winter 

H 

M 

Lauson . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

11 

M 

M 

M 

M 

EH 

H 

Little  Giant . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

M 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

Minneapolis . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

Moline  Universal.  .  .  ., . 

1> 

H 

H 

11 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Nllson . . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Ohio.  . . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Oil  Pull . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Peoria . . . 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

Pioneer . 

EI1 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Reed . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Reliable  . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Russell  (Giant) . 

EH 

11 

M 

H 

EH 

M 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Shawnee . . 

M 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Stinson . • . 

EH 

11 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Topp  Stewart . 

II 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Toro . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

H 

H 

Traylor . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Twin  City . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

11 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Uncle  Sam . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wallis . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Waterloo  Boy . 

H 

M 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Wisconsin . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Yuba . 

1 

1 

H 

H 

Key  to  Chart:  LM — Socony  Light  Medium; 
Socony  Extra  Heavy. 


M — Socony  Medium;  H — Socony  Heavy;  EH— 


HELV  that  wont  quit 


SOCONY  Motor  Oil  is  extra  “help” — help 
for  you  and  help  for  the  tractor,  no  matter 
how  tough  or  how  long  the  job. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  literally  adds  and  conserves 
power  to  your  tractor.  It  gives  added  compres-1 
sion  by  maintaining  as  completely  as  possible  an 
unbroken  leak  proof  seal  between  piston  rings 
and  cylinder  walls. 

It  everlastingly  fights  friction  between  moving 
metal  parts  by  maintaining  an  impenetrable 
Lubricoat*  of  oil  at  all  times. 

Furthermore,  it  resists  remarkably  high  engine 
temperatures.  In  fact,  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  built 
for  the  tough,  rough  work  of  tractor  usage. 

There’s  a  proper  grade  for  each  type  of  tractor. 
Consult  the  Socony  Lubrication  Chart  above  for 
further  details. 

Remember  your  nearest  Socony  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  quote  you  prices  on  metal  thirty  or  fifty 
gallon  drums  with  faucet.  Costs  no  more— mighty 
convenient  on  the  farm. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 

SDCDNY 

REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 

MOTOR  OIL 

c  for  Tractor  Lubricoating 


* 


*Lubricoat:  To  cover  with  an  impenetrable  coat  of  oil  all  moving  and 
frictional  parts :  best  done  with  the  proper  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil. 


We  are  back  on  the  farm  and  glad  to 
get  back  there,  although  the  weather  is 
cold  and  the  season  far  behind.  Cold 
raw  winds  still  come  roaring  from  the 
north.  But  the  sky  is  bright  and  the 
hills  smile  at  us  in  the  old  kindly  way. 
The  few  weeks  in  the  city  were  interest¬ 
ing  to  me,  for  it  gave  a  new  chance  to 
study  conditions  there.  It  seems  sure 
that  for  the  next  generation  at  least  an 
increasing  proportion  of  our  people  are 
to  congregate  in  city  or  town,  and  thus 
have  a  great  influence  upon  the  thought 
and  habit  of  the  nation.  What  the  bio¬ 
logists  call  mass  or  herd  psychology 
comes  up  or  out  in  the  habits  and  actions 
of  city  people.  To  a  countryman  coming 
here  for  a  visit  many  of  the  things  which 
city  people  do  seem  amazing.  No  one 
seems  to  teach  them — it  comes  as  a  sort 
of  instinct  working  toward  self-preserva¬ 
tion.  I  remember  how  years  ago  I  drove 
a  team  one  Winter  in  a  lumber  camp  in 
Northern  Michigan.  Some  city  people 
came  out  to  camp  one  day  and  were 
frightened  half  out  of  their  wits  by  the 
silence  and  solitude.  They  insisted  on 
going  back  to  town  at  once  though  we 
knew  a  great  blizzard  was  ready  to  drive 
in  from  the  lake.  So  the  boss  ordered 
two  of  us  to  start  with  these  frightened 
people.  Off  in  the  woods  we  broke  down 
and  the  storm  broke  upon  us  like  a  whirl¬ 
wind.  Those  city  folks  were  as  helpless 
as  little  children.  They  hadn’t  the  faint¬ 
est  idea  of  what  to  do,  and  they  would 
have  died  there  in  the  storm  if  left  alone. 
Tom  and  I  built  a  big  roaring  fire  of 
pine,  found  four  trees  growing  so  as  to 
make  a  square,  and  in  half  an  hour  had 
a  shelter  of  pine  boughs  into  which  those 
frightened  cits  huddled  under  the  horse 
blankets.  They  did  not  even  have  the 
nerve  to  keep  up  the  fire !  Tom  stayed 
with  them  while  I  hunted  along  the  road 
and  found  the  house  or  cabin  of  a  squat¬ 
ter.  He  was  away  from  home  but  we  got 
those  city  folks  into  the  house,  milked 
the  squatter’s  cow,  killed  a  couple  of.  his 
chickens  and  made  a  comfortable  night 
and  day  there.  It  was  easy  when  you 
knew  how,  but  those  city  folks  did  not 
even  know  enough  to  go  to  the  spring 
for  water  or  to  get  a  supply  of  fuel  into 
the  house  before  the  snow  covered  it. 


Yet,  there  is  another  side  to  all  this. 
The  other  day  I  saw  a  man  evidently 
right  out  of  the  hill  country  trying  to 
make  his  way  in  this  great  city.  Lose 
him  in  the  woods  or  the  desert  or  dump 
him  on  the  north  pole,  and  the  instinct 
for  self-preservation-  which  had  been 
handed  down  to  him  through  generations 
of  outdoor  workers  would  have  promptly 
directed  him.  Here,  surrounded  by  an 
army  of  eager  and  selfish  people  'he  was 
lost."  I  saw  him  try  to  enter  a  crowded 
train  on  the  subway.  The  entrance  was 
blocked  and  he  could  not  get  past  the 
door.  Then  four  big  men  came  running 
in  football  fashion  and  threw  themselves 
like  a  battering  ram  against  this  country¬ 
man.  He  went  in  like  a  cannon  ball.  A 
dozen  men  and  women  ahead  of  him 
crumpled  up  and  came  together  like  hay 
in  a  hay  press.  Before  they  were  done 
20  more  people  were  jammed  into  the  car 
when  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  there  could 
not  be  found  room  for  even  a  small  child. 
Our  countryman  was  lost.  The  strange 
thing  to  him  was  that  no  one  seemed  to 
be  offended.  They  took  it  all  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  was  a  part  of  life  this 
lack  of  elbow  room — just  as,  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  physical  independence  and  air  space 
represent  a  part  of  personal  privilege. 
A  philosopher  might  reason  that  this 
jamming  and  herding  together  gives  the 
city  man  about  all  he  wants  of  personal 
contact,  so  that  in  his  home  life  lie  does 
not  know1  what  the  word  “neighbor  ’ 
means.  In  fact  it  seems  to  me  that  here 
we  have  the  worst  tendency  of  city  life. 
The  kindly  old  word  neighbor,  seems  to 
be  dropping  out  of  the  language.  Many 
years  ago  a  certain  man  asked  a  famous 
question  : 

“ And  who  is  my  neighbor f” 

For  answer  he  was  given  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  My  opinion  is 
that  one  leading  difference  between  coun¬ 
try  and  city  life  is  the  fact  that  a  farmer 
would  go  out  of  his  way  to  give  such  a 
wounded  man  personal  service  while  in 
the  city  most  people  would  turn  him  over 
to  the  police  or  the  charity  organization ! 

*  $  :Jc  *  ❖ 

One  thing  that  has  interested  me  great¬ 
ly  is  the  life  of  the  “bachelor”  girl  or 
woman.  It  is  estimated  I  believe  that 
there  are  in  this  city  over  250,000  wo¬ 
men  who  live  alone  or  in  small  groups. 
Most  of  them  are  skilled  workers — either 
at  some  intricate  form  of  manufacturing 
or  some  business  occupation.  Hundreds 
of  apartments  have  been  built  especially 
for  them.  There  will  be  perhaps  a  set 
of  single  rooms  grouped  around  a  com¬ 
mon  kitchen.  These  rooms  are  convenient 
— a  sort  of  jack-of-all  trades  in  the  way 
of  apartments.  A  few  changes  will  turn 
them  into  sitting-room,  bedroom  or  ward¬ 
robe.  The  little  kitchen  will  enable  these 
women  to  get  their  breakfast  or  other 
meals  if  they  like — though  most  of  them 
eat  at  restaurants.  In  other  cases  a 
group  of  such  women  will  club  together 
and  hire  a  small  apartment.  Sometimes 


half  a  dozen  such  women  will  live  to¬ 
gether  and  appoint  one  of  their  member 
housekeeper.  They  pay  her  an  accepted 
price  each  week  or  month  and  she  pro¬ 
vides  the  food,  pays  the  rent  and  furn¬ 
ishes  the  “home.”  I  confess  to  surprise 
at  the  way  this  form  of  living  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  New  York.  It  has  grown 
wonderfully  during  the  past  10  years, 
and  bids  fair  to  grow  faster  in  the  future. 
Such  stories  as  Frank  Norris’s  “Bread” 
give  a  fair  account  of  it.  The  women 
who  live  in  this  way  seem  generally 
superior  in  mind  and  character.  I  should 
say  that  as  a  rule  they  feel  that  they  are 
better  fitted  to  do  some  form  of  business 
work  than  to  perform  the  duties  of  wife 
and  housekeeper.  Dorothy  Canfield  in 
her  excellent  book  “The  Home  Maker” 
tells  of  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and 
ability  who  was  remarkably  efficient  as 
mother  and  housekeeper,  yet  who  failed 
somewhat  in  providing  a  “home.”  Her 
husband,  a  man  of  rather  feeble  will 
power,  met  with  an  accident  which  left 
him  a  hopeless  cripple.  The  woman  took 
his  place  in  business  and  made  a  brilliant 
success,  while  the  husband  managed  the 
household  and  made  it  far  more  of  a 
home  for  the  children.  It  is  a  very 
thoughtful  story,  with  much  of  human 
nature  in  it.  The  exchange  of  the  duties 
of  bread-winner  and  bread-maker  in  that 
household  was  best  for  all.  These  “bache¬ 
lor  women”  are  mostly  of  superior  type. 
As  a  rule  I  think  they  are  better  fitted 
to  conduct  a  business  and  support  them¬ 
selves  than  they  would  be  to  take  charge 
of  a  home — at  least  such  a  home  as  the 
usual  city  apartment  provides.  The  ex¬ 
pert  business  woman  does  not  yet  receive 
the  salary  that  would  be  paid  to  a  man 
who  did  the  same  work.  I  think  such 
equality  will  finally  come,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  this  manner  of  living  will  in¬ 
crease.  It  is  a  genuine  product  of  city 
life.  Most  of  the  biologists  are  quite 
concerned  about  the  future.  They  say 
that  these  brainy  and  capable  women 
should  be  the  mothers  of  the  future  lead¬ 
ers  and  great  men.  Will  not  the  race 
deteriorate  if  these  capable  women  leave 
child-bearing  to  those  who  are  less  intel¬ 
ligent  or  capable?  It  is  one  of  the  great 
American  problems  wished  upon  us  by 
city  civilization.  It  is  also  fair  to  say 
that  in  a  much  slower  and  smaller  way 
some  of  these  city  women  are  moving  into 
the  country  and  taking  up  small  places. 
They  are  conducting  greenhouses,  breed¬ 
ing  dogs  or  poultry.  I  knew  of  one  who 
bred  white  mice  and  rats  for  laboratory 
purposes.  These  women  do  well  and  say 
they  are  happy.  They  are  doing  what 
suits  them  best.  Have  you  ever  thought 
that  the  happiest  world  will  be  the  one 
in  which  all  people  can  do  the  work  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted,  and  not  feel 
that  they  are  chained  to  an  uncongenial 
job? 


Another  thing  that  interests  me  great¬ 
ly  is  the  condition  of  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  in  New  York.  About  30  years  ago 
I  went  to  Tuskegee,  Ala.  At  the  college 
for  colored  young  people  I  met  a  young 
fellow  who  said  lie  intended  to  come  to 
New  York  City  as  soon  as  he  finished  his 
course.  The  standard  advice  to  such 
boys  at  that  time  was  to  stay  in  the 
South  where  colored  labor  was  most 
ueeded.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
a  great  'migration  of  colored  people  to 
the  northern  cities.  This  attempt  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  transfer  a  people  peculiarly 
adapted  to  farm  labor  into  the  complex 
problem  of  city  life  is,  it  seems  to  me. 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  events  we  have 
in  all  history.  Through  the  center  of 
New  York  City,  north  of  125th  St.,  I 
found  a  city  within  a  city,  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  people  of  Negro  blood. 
If,  is  .said  that  there  are  nearly  500.000 
colored  people  in  this  quarter.  I  walked 
over  a  mile  through  this  section  and  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  people  I  met  had 
more  or  less  Negro  blood.  They  ran  all 
the  way  from  the  darkest  ebony  up  or 
down  to  light  cream.  It  gave  one  a 
curious  feeling  to  realize  that  the  grand¬ 
parents  of  many  of  these  well-dressed 
people  of  middle  age,  lived  in  the  African 
jungle.  Were  they  any  more  savage 
than  the  white  men  who  came  and  tore 
them  away  from  their  native  land?  Was 
it  necessary  for  this  race  first  to  pass 
through  slavery  in  order  to  win  its  place? 
Has  any  other  race  in  recorded  time 
made  greater  process  from  savagery  in 
two  generations?  Take  this  well-dressed 
man  sipping  his  coffee  in  that  hotel ! 
Does  he  ever  think  of  his  ancestor  eat¬ 
ing  salt  fish  and  rice  on  a  sla-ve  ship? 
Has  the  great  American  melting-pot  ever 
turned  out  a  more  wonderful  transforma¬ 
tion?  That  is  what  comes  to  mind  as 
one  walks  along  these  streets,  and  views 
the  people  who  live  there.  They  have 
developed  lawyers,  doctors,  (architects, 
bankers,  builders — all  the  professions 
from  their  own  race.  They  have  their 
own  newspapers  and  magazines  and  a  lit¬ 
erature  of  their  own.  I  passed  a  dozen 
well-patronized  “beauty  shoppes,”  so  it 
seems  evident  that  all  the  arts  flourish. 
The  traffic  policemen  are  black  as  your 
hat.  It  gave  one  a  curious  sensation  to 
realize  that  the  waving  black  hand  had 
all  the  power  of  New  York  City  back 
of  it.  I  saw  one  of  those  ebony  limbs 


SMALL  FARMS  California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  .year.  Where?  In  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia— just  the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  few 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  living  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  organization’ 
are  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  a 
climate  you  will  like— an  enjoyable  twelve  months’ 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere,  Nearby 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts.  Let  me  mail  you 
our  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 

Santa  Fe  lly.,  814  Raihvay  Exchange ,  Chicago 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
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Traction  Sprayer 

Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  etc. 

The  Eureka  has  1 ,  2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  100  gal.  tanks  with  double  or 
triple  action  pumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 


Eureka  Mower  Co.,Boa  880  Utica,  N.Y. 


Freshen  Up 
with  Paint 


Buy  Direct  from  Makers-Save 

/~\RDER  “Old  Ironsides”  Guaranteed  Paint  right 
from  the  factory.  It’s  made  by  paint  special¬ 
ists  with  twenty  years’  record  for  making  high- 
grade,  long-wearing  Paints. 

House  Paint,  $2.20  per  Gal.;’Barn  Paint,  $1.35 
per  Gal.  Shingle  Stains,  Flat  Finish,  Varnishes, 
etc.,  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  Freight 
paid  on  10  gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within 
300  miles. 


Write  for  Color  Cards, 'Prices  and  Folders 

Amalgamated  Paint  Company 

372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Make  this  year’s  farm  work  easy!  Do  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing.  planting,  cultivating  and  other  work  in  less 
time,  with  less  labor  tnd  with  hi||*r  pratit  than  ever 
before.  Costs  15c  an  hour  to  run.  The 

Centaur  Tractor 

has  an  implement  attachment  for 
every  job  on  the  farm.  Does  all  belt 
and  draw  bar  work.  Write  for  book- 
let  and  low  price  TODAY.  Address 

^  THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO. 

y  61  Central  Ave.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Get  FREE  BOOK 


It  shows  what  you  need!  New  Fold- 
1"*  “°“t’  Whall'a  Tents,  Air  Mat- 
K?™!S’u&lSeplnK.  Robes,  Fishing 

*•  L,WlVJ;iS '  etc-  FocKet  size;  many 
pictures.  Write  now.  METROPOLITAN 
>  Camp  Goods  Folks 

ATIiOL,  MASS. 

I^r  Dept.  RN-1 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 


A  New  Book  By  John  J,  Dillon 


This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 


PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE— Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


of  the  law  hold  up  a  man  whose  grand¬ 
father,  I  am  sure,  counted  his  slaves  by 
the  hundred.  What  a  contrast  between 
a  meeting  of  the  black  and  white  grand¬ 
fathers  !  There  was  every  “evidence  of 
civilization,”  including  a  large  sign  an¬ 
nouncing  the  headquarters  of  “The  Col¬ 
ored  Tammany  Democrats.”  Now  this  is 
one  of  the  things  which  city  civilization 
seems  to  have  done  for  a  race.  You  may 
incite  half  a  million  Negroes  but  you 
cannot  indict  them  on  any  social  laws. 
These  people  of  Negro  blood  are  here  to 
stay.  They  are  a  definite  part  of  city 
life.  They  will  increase  in  numbers  and 
in  wealth.  They  have  already  sent  men 
of  their  race  to  Albany  and  Washington. 
Once  they  sent  an  ex-slave  to  Albany, 
and  I  am  told  that  on  Lincoln’s  birthday 
the  Legislature,  by  unanimous  consent, 
had  him  read  the  Emancipation  Procla¬ 
mation.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  this  city  life  to  me  is  the  way  these 
Negroes  have  taken  on  poise,  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  pride  of  race  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  Probably  some  of  you  have 
seen  the  great  moving  picture  “The 
Vanishing  American” — a  story  of  the  In¬ 
dian.  You  will  remember  that  group 
of  broken  pitiful  Indian  soldiers  coming 
home  from  the  World  War.  They  were 
told  when  they  were  under  fire  that  they 
were  “Americans” — fighting  for  liberty 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  So  they  came  back 
to  their  old  home  at  the  agency,  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  well  received  by  the  white  man 
for  whom  they  had  fought.  I  regard  it 
as  the  saddest,  most  pathetic  picture  I 
have  ever  seen — this  forlorn,  broken 
group  of  veterans  going  from  white  man 
to  white  man,  only  to  be  received  with 
cold  indifference.  The  fire  of  their 
patriotism  dies  out  as  they  go.  I  can 
see  no  such  feeling  among  these  city 
colored  people.  The  Indians  have  been 
treated  like  wards,  paupers  and  beggars 
— the  Negroes  have  been  forced  to  work 
out  their  success.  Perhaps  that  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  difference.  It  surely  does 
account  for  similar  differences  in  white 
men.  n.  w.  c. 


Skin  Cancer 

About  four  years  ago  I  had  a  small 
bunch  cut  from  side  of  my  face,  which 
all  doctors  who  saw  it  said  it  was  skin 
cancer.  Then  about  two  years  ago  an¬ 
other  came  on  edge  of  nose,  just  a  small 
spot.  I  went  to  State  Hospital  at  Buf¬ 
falo  for  X-ray  treatment.  I  had  sev¬ 
eral  treatments.  And  now  this  last  Win¬ 
ter  another  has  come  on  side  of  nose, 
little  larger  than  a  pea.  At  the  hospital 
they  told  me  to  use  a'  toilet  cream.  It 
made  the  crust  look  white,  started  from 
something  like  a  wart.  I  saw  in  a  doctor 
book  that  what  is  called  lumps  is  often 
taken  for  cancer.  I  have  no  pain  in  any 
of.  the  places,  but  itching.  This  book 
said  to  use  ichthyol,  4  dr.,  rose  kayloim. 
2*4  dr.,  lard,  benzoated,  2  oz.  Would 
that  help  or  injure  it  more?  Since  I 
have  been  here  I  have  had  grippe  about 
every  Winter.  I  take  a  cold  from  any¬ 
one  so  easy  and  goes  to  grippe.  I  have 
been  to  many  doctors  hut  I  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  these  troubles. 
I  had  diphtheria  when  but  a  baby  and 
measles.  When  about  12  years  old  was 
very  sick.  I  was  never  fully  able  to  get 
the  measles  out  of  the  blood.  I  have 
trouble  inside  my  head  which  fills  up. 
Is  this  skin  cancer  catching  or  is  there 
any  way  to  get  rid  of  it?  I  won’t  have 
it  cut  out  again  :  it  does  no  good,  but 
am  willing  to  take  X-ray.  mrs.  b. 

New  York. 

Not  all  growths  that  appear  in  the  skin 
are  cancerous  by  any  means,  though 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  any 
growth  assuming  a  malignant  nature. 
Since  one  cannot  tell  whether  a  growth 
is  a  source  of  danger  or  not,  the  only 
sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  advice 
of  those  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
and  he  guided  by  it.  You  should  have 
no  trouble  at  any  of  the  excellent  hos¬ 
pitals  in  Syracuse  or  Buffalo  in  obtain¬ 
ing  expert  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  growth  from  which  you  suffer.  The 
microscope  will  aid  in  determining  this 
and  the-,  surgeons  in  charge  may  be 
trusted  to  advise  you  wisely.  The  X-ray 
is  often  efficient  in  the  treatment  of  su¬ 
perficial  cancerous  growths,  and  those  of 
the  skin  may  yield  satisfactorily  to  the 
caustic  pastes  used  more  frequently  for¬ 
merly  than  now.  The  only  safe  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  be  guided  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  competent  surgeons,  and  avoid 
the  advertising  quacks  who  find  cancers 
in  every  growth  and  “roots”  where  no 
roots  exist.  Cancers  of  any  kind  are  not 
catching.  Their  cause  is  not  known  and 
no  cure  has  ever  been  found.  They  seem 
to  be  of  a  local  nature  at  first,  and  if 
removed  before  their  poison  has  spread 
through  the  system,  the  chances  that  they 
will  not  return  are  very  good  indeed. 
This  is  the  reason  that  medical  authori¬ 
ties  so  strongly  advise  removal  as  soon 
as  their  nature  is  determined  or  rea¬ 
sonably  suspected.  To  delay  is  only  to 
increase  the  probability  that  they  will  get 
beyond  control.  Until  more  is  known 
about  the  nature,  cause  and  cure  of  can¬ 
cer  than  medical  science  has  yet  been 
able  to.  discover,  prompt  removal  must 
be  considered  the  only  wise  course. 

M.  B.  D. 


Mother  (at  dinner)  ;  “Peggy,  darling, 
you  should  not  scratch  vour  nose  with 
your  spoon.”  Peggy:  “Oh,  mother— 
ought  I  have  used  a  fork?”— Boston 
Transcript. 
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WHEREVER  you  see  the  GRASSELLI  signs  in 
a  dealer’s  window  or  warehouse,  there  you 
will  know  is  Headquarters  for  Spray  Products; 
because  the  dealer  who  announces  that  he  is  sat¬ 
isfied  with  no  lesser  quality  than  GRASSELLI 
GRADE  is  a  dealer  who  puts  your  interests  first, 
by  offering  you  unfailing  crop  protection. 

And  while  protecting  your  orchard,  don’t  forget 
your  truck  crops  and  small  fruit— they  also  need 
spraying  at  this  time. 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND 

Founded  in  1839 


Grasselli  Grade 

CA  Chemical  Standard 
QHeld  cHiqh  for  §  7  Aears 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

( Blue  Vitriol) 

The  basis  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 

(Copper  Sulphate  and  slaked  lime) 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

Large  and  small  crystals,  pulverized— 99%  Pure. 

The  only  known  control  for  fung¬ 
ous  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Make  Your  Own  Bordeaux 

Bordeaux  Mixture  loses  its  efficiency  on  standing  and 
should  be  freshly  made.  Use  Triangle  Brand  Copper 
Sulphate  and  prepare  your  mixture  when  you  need  it. 

Triangle  Brand  is  clean  and  pure.  Packed  in  strong 
new  barrels  and  kegs. 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York 


Just  How  Sure  Are  You  of  Getting  Enough  Rain? 

your  money  invested,  your  tune,  your  crops  and  your  prolits. 

ivheu°and^herB  w»n‘tcHf^n0l.igh  ra>“ a  March  Automatic  Irrigation  System.  With  it  you  get  rain 
'  * 6\- „ ,  .v'leV.e.  "auted  at  a  turn  of  the  valve.  Ram  will  he  certain,  crops  safe  and  your  profits  sure. 

Not  only  willjmu  be  free  from  Drought  losses— but  Frost  as  well. 

Your  profits  will  not  only  be  safe  but  larger  as  well.  It  is  unusual  when  a  March 
System  does  not  pay  its  complete  cost  in  one  season’s  time. 

March  Systems  are  preferred  by  experienced  irrigation  users  because  of  their 
many  superior  features.  Investigate  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  a  March 
System  before  buying, 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR  “BE  CONVINCED  BOOKLET ’’—IT’S  FREE! 

It  is  full  of  convincing  proof  of  the  big  profits  to  be  made  with  a  March  System. 
A  rough  sketch,  with  dimensions  of  your  gardens  or  greenhouses,  will  bring  you  a 
carefully  laid  out  installation  plan  with  price  quotations— no  obligations. 

MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  C|OMPANY 
333  W.  WESTERN  AVENUE  MUSKEGON.  MICHIGAN 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise,!,  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  eonfused'with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


PLEASE  read  tlie  article  by  Mr.  Devendorf  on 
the  next  page  carefully.  The  legislature  leaders 
have  no  doubt  killed  the  Joiner  bills  for  this  year, 
but  the  spirit  back  of  them  is  very  much  alive.  Now 
we  move  on  to  another  phase  of  the  battle.  The 
school  meetings  on  May  4  will  give  us  all  a  chance 
to  show  our  colors  and  get  ready  for  the  new  fight 
that  is  coming.  You  remember  how  two  years  ago 
we  called  for  volunteer  school  meetings  to  protest 
against  the  Downing-Porter  bill.  There  was  no  or¬ 
ganization — it  was  just  a  call  for  minute  men  to 
come  to  the  front.  In  spite  of  bad  weather,  fierce 
opposition,  ridicule  and  lack  of  organization  over 
2.000  of  such  meetings  were  held.  It  was  the  power 
generated  at  these  little  schoolliouses  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  passage  of  the  Downing  bill.  It  was  like 
going  back  to  the  old  days  before  the  Civil  War, 
when  in  these  same  little  schoolliouses  was  de¬ 
veloped  the  public  sentiment  which  strangled 
slavery.  Now  there  is  even  greater  work  to  do.  This 
year  it  is  not  merely  a  defensive  campaign  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  an  offensive  law — it  is  an  aggressive 
campaign  to  wipe  out  an  unjust  measure.  The  fight¬ 
ers  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  were  without 
much  experience.  As  the  war  went  on  they  became 
veterans.  So  in  this  school  battle  veterans  are  ap¬ 
pearing,  and  they  must  lead  in  organizing  the 
home  units.  On  May  4  get  out  every  man  and  wo¬ 
man  in  the  district.  Make  them  understand  the 
importance  of  this  school  issue,  and  go  on  record 
as  opposed  to  forced  consolidation.  Do  not  let  any¬ 
one  bluff  or  bribe  or  bulldoze  you  away  from  your 
purpose.  Put  this  night’s  duty  ahead  of  any  other, 
and  make  May  4  the  greatest  school  meeting  night 
ever  held  in  New  York.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never 
asked  its  readers  to  do  anything  that  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  farmers.  Do  it  yourself  this  year. 

* 

THE  cold  weather  continues,  and  this  season  is 
likely  to  make  the  record  for  backwardness.  It 
has  put  many  farmers  in  a  serious  position.  In 
many  cases  not  a  furrow  has  been  turned  where, 
in  an  ordinary  season,  half  the  plowing  would  have 
been  done.  With  the  shortage  of  help  this  year  it 
will  hardly  be  possible,  when  warm  weather  finally 
comes,  to  carry  out  the  season’s  program.  Land 
plowed  in  these  cold  windy  spells  does  not  pulver¬ 
ize  well,  and  is  never  fitted  as  it  should  be.  The 
gardeners  on  the  warmer  sandy  soils  are  likely  to 
make  a  killing  this  year  if  they  can  carry  their 
plants  through  without  frost  injury.  The  heavier 
soils  cannot  compete  with  the  sands  this  year,  and 
the  latter  are  likely  to  produce  crops  which  will 
come  on  the  market  without  much  competition. 
Later,  when  the  heavier  soils  produce,  there  is  more 
likely  to  be  over-production.  The  dark  side  of  such 
a  season  is  very  evident.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
a  season  is  often  a  blessing  for  fruit  growers.  These 
cold  winds  hold  the  buds  back  and  there  is  little 
damage  from  late  frosts.  At  this  moment  the  indi¬ 
cations  are  for  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 


The  Chicago  Producers’  Commission  Association,  one 
of  the  largest  co-operative  live  stock  market  concerns 
in  the  country,  was  suspended  for  30  days  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  agency  by  Secretary  Jardine  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  March  7.  The  action  was  taken  under 
the  packers  and  stockyards  act,  after  an  investigation 
begun  in  December  by  the  secretary  into  whether  there 
had  been  collusion  in  pricing  live  stock  for  sale,  re¬ 
bating  and  other  unjust  price  discrimination. — Dispatch, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THIS  is  encouraging.  We  hope  Secretary  Jardine 
will  keep  it  up.  There  are  many  promising  fields 
for  similar  work,  and  they  all  need  cultivation. 


A  CERTAIN  restaurant  here  in  New  York  has  in¬ 
creased  its  staff  of  employees  by  30  per  cent 
during  the  past  10  years  by  “making  jobs.”  For¬ 
merly  guests  would  walk  in  and  hang  up  their  coat 
and  hat.  Now  a  flunky  is  delegated  to  take  the  hat 
or  coat  and  care  for  it.  Of  course  he  expects  a  tip. 
Another  flunky  hands  out  a  paper  towel  when  a 
guest  washes  his  hands.  Still  another  stands  ready 
with  a  whisk  broom  to  brush  away  any  speck  on 
hat  or  coat.  Others  stand  around  and  “look  wise” — 
doing  nothing  really  helpful,  but  all  expecting  tips. 
You  cannot  get  good  service  unless  you  pay  half  a 
dozen  of  these  human  puppets  for  doing  things 
which  you  might  better  do  yourself.  These  jobs  are 
not  necessary.  They  involve  no  real  utility — they 
are  simply  “made”  in  order  to  furnish  a  job  and  an 
income  for  dependents.  It  all  adds  to  the  cost  of 
the  service  and  no  possible  gain  results  from  it. 
Patrons  pay  the  extra  tax — not  because  they  believe 
in  it  or  obtain  benefit,  but  because  they  know  if 
they  do  not  they  will  be  classed  as  “mossbacks”  or 
stingy  cranks.  It  has  become  the  habit  of  such 
patrons  to  submit  to  this  extortion  because  it  is  the 
fashion  to  do  so.  In  a  larger  way  it  seems  that  the 
same  plan  is  being  worked  out  in  many  public  of¬ 
fices.  Jobs  are  being  created  and  paid  for  which  are 
as  unnecessary  as  that  of  the  parasite  who  takes 
your  hat  and  hangs  it  on  a  nail  for  you.  Many  of 
these  newly  created  white-collar  jobs  are  of  no  more 
use  than  that  of  the  hat  holder.  Yet  the  people 
pay  for  it  all,  and  make  no  effective  protest.  Poli¬ 
ticians  have  their  friends  who  must  be  taken  care 
of;  schools  and  colleges  are  turning  out  claimants 
for  white-collar  jobs,  and  since  there  are  not  enough 
necessary  jobs  to  go  around  new  ones  must  be 
created.  Thus  the  army  of  tax-eaters  increases  and, 
in  the  end.  the  man  on  the  soil  pays  for  it  all,  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  tax-eater  comes  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  superior  to  the  taxpayer! 


There  has  been  much  talk  about  the  effect  of 
these  “ultra-violet  rays”  of  light  upon  the  growth 
of  chickens.  The  scientists  have  determined  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  these  rays  influence  “calcium 
metabolism,”  which  means  the  proper  deposit  of  lime 
in  the  bones  of  young  animals.  We  are  not  here  to 
discuss  the  scientific  aspects  of  all  this.  Leave  that 
to  those  who  understand  it  fully.  We  do  not.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  proper  use  of  these  rays 
has  proved  helpful  to  chickens.  Apparently  there 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  there  is  a  better 
and  stronger  development  of  bone  in  young  animals 
when  these  violet  rays  are  increased.  Now  comes  a 
group  of  dairymen  who  ask  why  much  the  same  plan 
cannot  be  successfully  used  in  handling  calves.  Will 
it  pay  them  to  try  one  of  the  machines  used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  violet  rays  and  give  the  calves  a  daily  ray 
bath?  The  Experiment  Station  of  Maine  is  con¬ 
ducting  some  experiments  along  this  line.  In  due 
time  they  will  be  reported,  but  nothing  is  ready  for 
publication  yet.  In  Wisconsin  these  rays  produced 
by  a  mercury  vapor  lamp  improved  the  growth  and 
vigor  of  a  number  of  smaller  animals,  and  they  in¬ 
creased  the  milk  flow  of  goats.  So  far  as  we  know 
there  have  been  no  conclusive  experiments  with 
calves.  The  chances  are  that  these  rays  would  help 
in  developing  young  stock,  but  cod  liver  oil  gives 
much  the  same  effect  and  its  use  is  far  more  prac¬ 
tical.  If  anyone  feels  like  going  to  the  expense  of 
buying  or  leasing  one  of  the  machines  needed  to 
produce  these  rays  he  will  probably  give  the  calves 
a  better  start  and  add  something  to  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  we  think  cod  liver  oil  will  give  him  much 
the  same  results. 

* 

WE  have  had  many  questions  this  year  from 
commuters  or  people  with  small  gardens — 
running  about  like  this: 

“For  the  past  few  years  my  garden  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  The  plants  grow  tall  and  rank,  but 
they  do  not  ripen  in  time  and  are  not  good  flavor 
when  they  do  ripen.  We  use  plenty  of  horse  manure 
every  year  and  still  I  do  not  get  the  crops  we  need.” 

That  is  not  hard  to  answer.  The  land  needs 
phosphorus  and  probably  potash.  There  are  many 
farmers  who  have  grown  crops  all  their  lives  who 
still  believe  that  good  stable  manure  contains  all 
that  any  crop  needs.  When  they  do  not  get  good 
grain  or  when  crops  are  slow  to  ripen  they  blame 
the  season  or  the  soil.  The  trouble  nine  times  in 
ten  of  such  cases  is  a  lack  of  available  phosphorus. 
When  this  is  supplied,  with  the  manure,  there  is 
immediate  improvement.  Manure  contains  fair  sup¬ 
plies  of  nitrogen  and  some  potash,  but  it  is  very  de¬ 
ficient  in  phosphorus.  Hay  does  not  contain  much 
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of  this  substance  while  in  most  cases  cattle  feeds 
have  had  most  of  what  the  grain  originally  con¬ 
tained  removed  before  the  feeds  were  mixed.  Many 
of  the  soils  in  the  Eastern  States  are  deficient  in 
phosphates,  and  in  all  cases  of  dairy  farming  large 
quantities  of  these  phosphates  have  been  removed 
from  the  farm  in  live  stock  and  milk.  There  are 
very  few  farms  on  the  upper  Atlantic  slope  that  do 
not  need  available  phosphates  if  they  are  to  give 
fair  crops.  Thus  by  adding  say  50  lbs.  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  to  each  ton  of  manure  it  often  happens  that 
the  crop  is  increased  by  50  per  cent.  This  crop  is 
not  only  increased  but  it  ripens  earlier  and  is  of 
better  quality.  There  is  no  question  about  this. 
From  the  back-yard  garden  to  the  great  estate, 
whenever  the  symptoms  of  trouble  are  as  indicated 
in  our  question,  the  need  is  phosphorus — and  a 
phosphate  of  some  sort  should  be  used. 

* 

THE  hen  saved  Halifax!  Mr.  Wood’s  story  of 
the  come-back  of  that  little  Plymouth  County 
town  ought  to  give  us  all  a  good  lesson.  Halifax 
is  located  in  one  of  the  lean  streaks  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  that  section  can  be  very  lean  when  it 
tries  hard.  Within  10  miles  of  the  “stern  and 
rock-bound  coast”  where  the  Pilgrims  landed  there 
are  only  two  farms  in  Halifax  where  there  are 
stones  large  enough  for  house  foundation.  It  was 
a  good  type  of  the  vanishing  town  until  the  Red 
hen  came  upon  the  stage.  She  stopped  the  funeral 
and  turned  it  into  a  period  of  rejoicing.  In  this 
town  of  500  people  there  are  now  nearly  25,000  hens 
with  thousands  more  sent  away  as  young  stock.  New 
England  has  about  7  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  but  if  you  consider  the  influence  of  the 
millions  she  has  sent  out  for  missionary  work  and 
money  she  looms  large  in  history.  The  same  of 
Halifax  in  the  poultry  world.  A  hen  town  and 
hence  a  good  one.  But  do  not  pack  up  and  head 
for  Halifax  in  search  of  the  land  of  contentment. 
You  can  make  your  own  town  just  as  prosperous 
and  just  as  happy  if  you  will  do  what  the  Halifax 
men  have  done.  Get  together,  find  the  crop  or  the 
stock  best  suited  to  the  town,  have  faith  in  that  and 
put  the  best  you  have  into  it.  The  rest  will  be  easy. 

DR.  RAYMOND  PEARSON,  well-known  to  many 
of  our  New  York  friends,  has  served  since  1912 
as  president  of  the  Iowa  State  College.  He  made  a 
bi illiant  lecord  at  that  institution,  but  has  now 
resigned  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Maryland  Col¬ 
lege.  Dr.  Pearson  was  connected  with  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  for  five  years  and  for  four  years  was  New 
York  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  We  understand 
that  Iowa  tried'  to  hold  him  by  offering  a  large  sal¬ 
ary  increase,  but  Dr.  Pearson,  an  eastern  man  by 
birth  and  education,  chose  to  return  and  finish  his 
work  in  the  East,  where  he  believes  agricultural  op¬ 
portunity  is  to  be  found. 

❖ 

N  page  C50  we  mentioned  the  New  Jersey  law 
aimed  at  drunken  automobile  drivers.  In  the 
first  case  under  this  new  law  in  our  county  a  drunk¬ 
en  driver  was  fined  $200  and  costs  and  deprived  of 
his  license  for  two  years.  This  man  was  a  car¬ 
penter,  and  asked  permission  to  drive  his  business 
car  or  truck.  This  was  denied  as  the  law  gives  no 
such  powers  to  the  judge.  A  very  good  beginning 
that.  If  it  be  kept  up  the  roads  will  be  much  safer. 
A  rum  hound  at  the  wheel  of  a  car  should  rank 
with  a  mad  dog  as  an  object  for  the  law  to  handle. 


Brevities 

The  use  of  acid  phosphate  will  not  increase  the 
acidity  of  soils.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  has  some  little 
acid  effect,  but  hardly  noticeable  where  lime  is  used 
regularly. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  has 
three  new  strawberry  varieties,  originated  at  the  station 
for  distribution.  These  are  Beacon,  Bouquet  and  Bliss 
— ripening  in  the  order  of  their  naming. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  claim  that  cow  manure  made 
from  corn  silage  will  sour  the  land.  Sometimes  mouldy 
silage  is  thrown  into  the  manure.  This  might  make  a 
sour  spot  but  the  manure  itself  is  not  soured  by  feeding 
the  silage. 

We  would  like  to  have  figures  showing  the  actual 
stumpage  value  of  timber  in  various  parts  of  New 
York  and  New  England.  This  means  what  reputable 
timber  men  are  willing  to  pay.  Can  you  help  us  for 
your  locality? 

The  recent  remarks  about  the  use  of  a  weeder  have 
called  out  many  letters.  It  seems  that  the  tool  is  stiff 
freely  used,  and  that  several  manufacturers  still  offer 
it.  For  certain  kinds  of  soil  work  there  is  no  imple¬ 
ment  that  will  quite  substitute  for  the  weeder. 

Some  of  our  people  who  live  near  the  ocean  say  that 
the  use  of  driftwood — that  is  wood  soaked  by  salt  wa¬ 
ter — increases  the  amount  of  soot  in  the  chimney.  We 
do  not  see  how  this  could  follow,  and  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  people  who  have  used  such  wood  as  fuel. 


The  Milk  Situation  at  Buffalo 

IN  its  issue  of  April  16  the  League  News  does  not 
give  its  members  a  correct  or  a  candid  report  of 
Buffalo  conditions.  J.  J.  Horn  seems  on  the  record 
to  have  bought  the  milk  business  of  J.  M.  Sparks. 
It  was  practically  a  wholesale  business.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  took  a  mortgage  on  it  for  $120,000, 
and  Mr.  Sparks  took  another  for  $85,000. 

It.  W.  Jones,  Inc.,  which  had  a  small  milk  busi¬ 
ness,  took  title  to  the  People’s  Milk  Co.,  and  gave 
the  Dairymen’s  League  a  mortgage  covering  his  en¬ 
tire  property  for  $176,000.  It  is  understood  that  the 
League  also  advanced  more  money  on  the  equipment 
and  that  it  holds  the  stock  in  escrow.  The  League 
may  not  be  the  real  owner,  but  it  is  clearly  the  cash 
investor  in  both  cases. 

The  League  claims  that  by  these  changes  the 
greater  proportion  of  milk  sold  in  Buffalo  is  pool 
milk.  The  truth  is  they  over  state  the  milk  han¬ 
dled -by  the  two  plants  by  100  of  their  32-quart  cans, 
but  allowing  them  what  they  claim  and  adding  to  it 
the  36S  cans  of  pooled  milk  sold  by  other  dealers 
gives  them  12,323  gallons  a  day.  All  the  rest  is 
non-pool  milk,  and  according  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
Buffalo  uses  50,000  gallons  daily,  making  37,676  gal¬ 
lons  daily  of  non-pool  milk,  or  about  three  times  the 
pool  volume  with  its  purchased  markets.  The  Jones 
merger  is  not  the  largest  Buffalo  distributor.  The 
Queen  City  Dairy  Co.  is  double  its  size,  and  the 
Wm.  Weckerle  &  Sons  is  fully  as  large.  The  claim 
of  new  members  in  the  Buffalo  district  is  equally 
untrue.  The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  district, 
and  finds  no  indication  of  any  trend  to  the  pool. 

The  price-cutting  policy  of  the  pool  in  Buffalo  has 
resulted  in  a  serious  loss  to  all  dairymen  here.  For 
several  months  last  year  while  it  refrained  from 
cutting  the  price,  farmers  here  got  $2.S4  per  cwt. 
They  renewed  the  price-cutting  October  1,  and  since 
then  their  Class  1  price  here  has  been  $2.42,  and 
their  net  cash  price  to  members  here  for  March  was 
$2.10 1.  The  net  cash  non-pool  price  to  producers 
was  $2.37.  If  the  League  had  not  cut  the  price,  it 
would  be  $2.S4  now. 

The  short  of  the  story  therefore  is  that  the  pool 
management  is  collecting  money  from  dairymen  in 
other  sections,  and  investing  it  here  without  prov¬ 
ocation  or  cause  to  force  low  prices  and  losses  on 
dairy  farmers  of  this  section.  It  compels  dairy 
farmers  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  official  organ, 
and  uses  it  to  misinform  and  mislead  them.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  members  in  Northern  New  York  ex¬ 
press  distrust  of  their  leaders  through  their  local 
press.  A  PRODUCER. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

City:  Chicago,  Ill.,  $1.20;  Reedsburg,  Wis.,  $1.74; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  $1.97. 

The  railroads  refuse  to  reveal  the  names  of  ship¬ 
pers  or  receivers.  The  information  is  important  to 
New  York  producers,  and  the  help  of  the  members 
of  the  Guild  may  be  necessary  before  we  can  get  it. 


Truth  in  Milk  Guild 

RECENTLY  one  of  our  good  friends  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.,  a  pool  patron,  wrote  us  the 
following  suggestion : 

Find  out  what  dealer  or  dealers  were  taking  milk  from 
the  western  creameries  which  Commissioner  Harris  shut 
out.  Show  what  dealers  are  going  outside  of  our  ter¬ 
ritory  for  milk  when  there  is  butter  and  cheese  manu¬ 
factured  in  York  State.  When  the  milk  producer  in 
this  territory  can  pick  up  his  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
read  what  dealers  are  trying  to  bring  in  western  milk, 
maybe  they  will  be  willing  to  co-operate  for  their  pro¬ 
tection. 

We  had  already  been  trying  to  get  this  informa¬ 
tion  for  more  than  a  year,  but  on  receipt  of  this  re¬ 
quest  doubled  our  efforts.  We  learned  at  the  city 
board  of  health  that  in  August,  1924,  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  department  for  permission  to  bring  a 
supply  of  milk  from  Western  States  by  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  Borden’s,  Nestle’s,  Jansen’s,  and  other 
dealers,  and  that  on  the  representation  of  the 
League  representative  that  the  League  was  unable  to 
supply  the  needs  of  its  customers  the  request  was 
granted.  The  milk  was  shipped  from  Burlington, 
Menominee,  Valders,  Reedsburg  and  Cameron,  all 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  admitted  by  the 
officials  that  there  was  sufficient  milk  in  New  York 
to  supply  the  city  needs.  The  information  was  that 
shipments  were  made  by  Mark  H.  Fox,  of  Chicago, 
and  by  Nestle’s  Food  Company,  also  that  shipments 
had  been  made  to  the  Borden  Company. 

From  other  sources  we  learned  that  shipments 
had  been  made  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Belmont,  St.  Catherines  and  Brownsville, 
Canada,  and  in  all  from  15  plants  in  Canada. 

During  1925  shipments  from  Maryland,  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Iowa  by  the  Pennsylvania  road  alone  amounted  to 
13,508,965  lbs.  cream,  11,701,484  lbs.  milk,  and  IS, 910 
gallons  condensed  milk.  Shipments  were  also  made 
by  the  Erie,  Ontario  and  Western,  and  Lackawanna. 
Freight  rates  on  cream  were  as  follows  to  Jersey 


The  Joiner  Bill  and  the  May  School 
Meetings 

A  ho  shall  have  authority  to  order  the  consolidation 
of  our  country  schools?  Shall  the  power  to  consolidate 
schools  arbitrarily  lie  with  the  district  superintendent 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Albany  or  shall 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  school  district,  who  are  di¬ 
rectly  affected,  be  permitted  to  determine  whether  there 
shall  be  maintained  a  convenient  school  for  small  chil¬ 
dren  within  reasonable  walking  distance  of  the  home? 
The  disposition  of  this  question  vitally  affects  every 
rural  dweller  in  'New  York  State. 

First  of  all  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  stands  staunchly  in  support  of  enforced  con¬ 
solidation  of  country  schools.  Under  its  provisions 
any  district  superintendent  can  order  the  consolidation 
of  any  or  all  school  districts  under  his  supervision  with- 
°}jt  advance  notice,  even  though  every  resident  affected 
should  be  opposed  to  such  act.  And,  upon  approval  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  any  village  may  steal 
the  surrounding  country  districts  by  simply  out-voting 
such  districts  in  a  forced  union  school  meeting. 

Happily,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is’ on  rec¬ 
ord  in  support  of  the  most  fundamental  principle  of 
our  democracy.  'Speaking  at  the  joint  legislative  hear- 
ing  in  support  of  the  Downing-Porter  compulsory  con¬ 
solidation  school  bill,.  March  19,  1924  he  said  '“I  be¬ 
lieve  as  fully  as  the  opponents  of  the  bill  do  in  the 
autonomy  of  the  people.  This  is  a  democracy  and  the 
people  must  rule.”  And  after,  he  said  “Nobody  wants 
this  consolidation  to  take  place  any  faster  than  the 
PUfiu®  want  it  and  are  ready  to  vote  it.” 

But  very  unhappily  the  commissioner  has  turned  his 
back  on  these  declarations.  He  has  not  practiced  what 
he  preached  before  that  joint  legislative  committee  and 
the  hundreds  of  interested  farm  people  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  as  witnesses.  With  one  hand  he  has  assured  farm 
people  that  he  would  not  force  consolidations,  while 
with  the  other  hand  he  has  yanked  our  country  dis- 
££'*•  |sainst  the  overwhelming  wish  of  the  people 
dnectly  affected  Six  months  had  not  passed  from  the 
time  of  these  declarations  when  one  district  superin¬ 
tendent  in  Wayne  County  forced  the  consolidation  of 
-5  country  districts  with  five  villages.  Approximately 
1-5  country  districts  have  been  consolidated  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  number  of  consolidations  is  rapid- 
Jy  mounting.  Seventeen  country  districts  about 
Th2CfPn  .are  threatened  with  forced  consolidation. 
Ihe  fofiowmg  illustration  will  show  how  it  was  done 
at  McLean  : 

“On  July  16,  1925.  District  Superintendent  J.  Paul 
Munson  recommended  the  consolidation  of  three  coun- 
tiy  districts  with  McLean.  The  department  represen¬ 
tative  who  came  to  investigate  called  on  but  one  elec- 
tor  in  district  12  two  in  district  13  and  one  in  dis- 
tuct  _  His  chief  source  of  information  was  the  vil- 
lage  district  No  20.  His  report  is  full  of  inaccuracies, 
but  states  that  consolidation  could  be  carried  bv  a 
good  majority  (village  vote).  The  outlying  districts 
heard  nothing  of  these  preliminaries  until  notices  were 
posted  December  3,  1925,  announcing  a  meeting  on 
December  S.  at  which  all  districts  were  to  vote  to¬ 
gether  on  the  question  of  consolidation.  That  short 
notice  was  given  under  the  suggestion  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Bulletin  822)  though  the  educa- 
tion  law  plainly  states  that  not  less  than  20  days  no- 
tme  shal!  be  given.  No  notices  were  posted  in  dis¬ 
tricts  12  and  13. 

“McLean’s  majority  of  voters  enabled  it  to  carry 
everything’  voting  down  even  a  motion  to  adjourn  for 
10  days  to  enable  all  to  properly  consider  the  ques- 
tion.  All  but  one  elector  in  district  22  and  two  in  dis¬ 
trict  13  were  strenuously  opposed  to  the  union.  Yet 
the  stronger  district,  under  the  suggestion  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  is  able  to  “hog-tie  and  dra°- 
into  camp”  three  neighboring  districts  just  to  lieln  it 
pay  its  taxes.” 

Instead  of  honoring  the  determined  protest  of  coun¬ 
try  people  by  stamping  out  this  abuse  of  misplaced 
authority  the  Legislature  of  1925  fastened  the  yoke 
still  tighter  about  our  necks.  When  our  people  have 
asked  bread  they  have  been  given  a  stone.  When  we 
said  the  Downing-Porter  bill  shall  not  pass  the  Le<ds- 
lature  retorted  :  “Farmers  are  not  to  flood  this  place. 
We  shall  force  country  districts  into  consolidation  with 
the  villages  whether  they  like  it  or  not.”  And  the 
result  is  that  Article  6-B  as  amended  last  year  by  the 
(  ole  bill  is  accomplishing  in  piecemeal  fashion  exaet- 
ly  what  the  Downing-Porter  bill  would  have  accom¬ 
plished  throughout  the  entire  State  at  once.  The  Mc¬ 
Lean  consolidation  is  one  of  11  large  consolidations 
that  have  been  effected  under  Article  6-B  during  the 
past  year.  Many  other  large  consolidations  are  on 
the  way.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  article  country 
districts  are  being  clubbed  into  submission  by  the  power 
of  money. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  situation  that  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  secured  the  introduction  of  the 
Thayer-Joiner  “home  rule”  school  bills.  One  of  these 
bills  repeals  the  compulsory  consolidation  authority 
now  vested  with  the  department.  The  other  bill  amends 
Article  6-B  to  provide  that  each  existing  district  shall 
decide  the  question  of  consolidation  for  itself  instead 
of  being  compelled  to  vote  in  with  the  village  as  a  unit 
which  usually  means  that  the  village  vote  is  abundant¬ 
ly  sufficient  to  compel  the  consolidation  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  districts. 

Immediately  following  their  introduction  these  bills 
were  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  many  up¬ 
state  legislators.  And  they  grew  in  favor  during  the 
succeeding  weeks  and  months  under  the  pressure  of 
thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams  which  were  poured 
into  the  Legislature  by  farm  people.  I  have  had  the 
umque  experience  of  having  had  strange  members  of 
the  Legislature  walk  purposely  across  the  lobby  in 
order  to  inform  me  that  they  had  received  stacks  of 
letters  from  home  and  that  they  were  heartily  in  favor 
of  our  bills.  At  the  joint  legislative  hearing  held  on 
March  16  we  were  credited  by  the  press  of  the  State 
with  a  representation  of  20  to  1  in  support  of  these 
bills.  After  the  hearing  it  appeared  to  be  general  in¬ 
formation  that  the  Assembly  committee  stood  8  to  5 
m  favor  of  the  Thayer-Joiner  bills. 

Then  something  dropped.  A  number  of  the  legisla¬ 
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tive  leaders  decided  that  these  bills  must  be  killed  in 
committee  where  it  could  be  done  behind  closed  doors. 
It  was  argued  that  it  would  not  do  to  permit  these 
bills  to  come  out  on  the  floor  because  they  would  be  in 
danger  of  passing.  And  fundamentally  important,  cer¬ 
tain  influential  members  of  the  Legislature,  who  are 
opposing  our  bills,  could  save  their  faces  back  home 
among  their  constituents  if  they  could  avoid  voting 
openly  against  these  bills. 

The  legislative  leaders  are  not  bold  enough  to  defeat 
this  legislation  alone.  They  are  supported  by  the  full 
power  of  the  Education  Department,  which  is  organ¬ 
ized  out  into  every  community  in  the  State;  by  the  cen¬ 
tralized  power  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell, 
expressed  in  part  by  the  zealous  opposition  offered  by 
the  Home  Bureau  ;  by  the  American  Agriculturist  un- 
der  the  editorship  of  E.  R.  Eastman ;  by  the  Conference 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations;  by  representatives  of 
bonding  houses,  who  are  anxious  for  farm  people  to 
pay  interest  on  a  large  bonded  indebtedness ;  and  by 
the  motorbus  and  gasoline  interests,  for  business  rea¬ 
sons. 

.  At  this  writing  the  final  outcome  is  in  doubt  The 
bills  were  defeated  by  the  Assembly  Committee  on 
Education  primarily  because  such  action  was  directed 
by  the  legislative  leaders.  In  the  Senate  our  bills  are 
very  much  alive  in  the  Rules  Committee.  Their  fate 
lies  in  the  hands  of  Senators  John  Knight,  Charles  J 
IJewett.  Warren  T.  Thayer,  .Tames  L.  Whitley  and 
Bernard  Downing.  Whatever  the  immediate  legisla¬ 
tive  result  may  be  farm  people  have  won  a  smashing 
victory.  They  have  gained  serious  recognition  before 
the  Legislature,  and  respect  even  at  the  hands  of  their 
opponents.  And  they  have  established  themselves  in  a 
position  to  act  effectively  at  once  on  such  questions  of 
vital  concern  as  “forcible  consolidation  of  our  #ountry 
schools.” 

On  Tuesday  evening,  May  4,  at  least  8.000  country 
school  meetings  will  provide  8.000  opportunities  for 
discussing  this  question.  Introduce  the  Thayer-Joiner 
“home  rule”  school  bill  as  a  subject  for  discussion  and 
determination  at  that  meeting.  And  do  not  fail  to 
record  a  vote  on  these  bills.  You  will  need  that  rec¬ 
ord  before  the  next  general  election  to  convince  pros¬ 
pective  candidates  for  the  Senate  and  Assemblv  that 
you  mean  business  in  demanding  the  passage  of  these 
home  rule”  bills. 

.  ,Th«  8-000  country  school  districts  in  the  State  should 
join  hands  on  the  evening  of  May  4  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  protection.  When  you  stop  to  think  how  easily 
this  can  be  done  it  is  truly  unthinkable  that  any  dis¬ 
trict  could  be  so  lacking  in  gumption  that  it  would 
neglect  to  take  this  step.  When  we  are  willing  to  act 
m  self  defense  many  of  us  are  doomed  to  play  the  part 
of  Jonah. 

You  may  proceed  to  organize  in  the  following  simple 
manner : 

1.  Pass  a  motion  or  resolution  to  join  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society. 

2.  Select  your  most  active  citizen  to  serve  as  the 
official  representative  of  your  school  district  in  this 
society. 

,  “•  Contribute  a  free-will  offering  toward  the  support 
of  this  work. 

4.  Report  the  action  of  your  meeting  and  send  any 
contribution  to  A.  D.  Ostrander,  secretary.  New  York 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  Ivnowlesville  Or¬ 
leans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  seed  which  is  sown  now  will  yield  twenty-fold 
another  year.  d.  boyd  devendorf. 

President  !N.  Y.  R.  S.  I.  S. 


Milk  Inspection  and  Blindness 

TTARRY  DANZIGER,  who  was  recently  arrested 
iCX  on  a  charge  of  extortion  in  collecting  $150,000 
from  milk  dealers  for  his  alleged  power  to  protect 
them  in  the  sale  of  bootleg  milk  has  pleaded  guilty, 
it  is  said  that  the  graft  amounted  to  $1,000,000. 
Sentence  was  suspended  to  give  him  time  to  turn 
“State’s  evidence”  and  tell  all  he  knows  about  city 
milk  graft.  Danziger  is  thought  to  be  abundantly 
qualified  for  the  role.  If  a  dairy  farmer  up-State 
had  the  reputation  Danziger  has  enjoyed  in  the 
city  for  several  years,  the  farmer’s  milk  would  be 
rejected  in  short  time,  and  he  would  find  himself 
in  the  clutches  of  the  law.  We  have  no  wish  to 
screen  a  farmer  who  deliberately  adulterates  milk. 
M  liat  we  want  to  make  clear  is  the  discrimination. 
Bootleg  milk,  changing  of  tags,  low  fat  test,  skim¬ 
ming  and  other  violations  have  gone  on  w7ith  im¬ 
punity  more  or  less  regularly  for  years'.  Therefore 
this  sudden  discovery  and  burst  of  righteous  indig¬ 
nation  does  not  ring  true.  A  year  ago  it  w’as  all 
made  a  matter  of  detailed  public  record.  In  the 
meantime  city,  State  and  Federal  inspectors  have 
been  paid  to  enforce  the  law  in  the  city  as  w7ell  as  in 
the  country.  They  could  not  help  knowing  the  con¬ 
ditions,  if  they  tried  to  avoid  it.  Their  superiors 
must  have  known  what  is  common  knowledge  on  the 
street.  Why  did  they  all  remain  deaf,  blind  and 
inactive? 


The  Multiple  Price  Plan 

Where  the  milk  is  sold  on  the  multiple  price  plan, 
bow  does  the  producer  or  his  representative  know  how 
much  the  dealer  uses  in  each  class?  L  J  H 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

T^TEITHER  of  them  knows  anything  about  it.  The 
A  N  dealer  alone  makes  his  own  record.  Weeks 
afterwards,  w'hen  the  milk  is  consumed,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  may  go  in  and  check  up  the  figures,  but 
he  cannot  tell  whether  the  dealer  reported  the  cor- 
icct  amount  in  each  class  or  not.  Commissioner 
Harris  says  that  $1,000,000  has  been  paid  by  deal¬ 
ers  to  buy  exemptions  from  prosecution  for  skim¬ 
ming  and  watering  and  adulterating  milk  for  a 
(Continued  on  Page  753) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


In  Our  Town 

The  little  old  town  is  all  a-flutter, 

The  clotheslines  flap  in  a  smart,  clean 
breeze,  . 

And  in  all  the  gardens  they  re  clearin 
the  clutter 

Old  Winter  left,  and  prunin’  the  trees. 

In  every  maple  the  saps  a-springin’, 
The  sparrows  are  buildin’  new  dom- 
idles 

And  little  red  tin  pails  are  swingin’ 

In  twinklin’  rows  from  a  hundred 
spiles. 

Neighbor  comes  out  to  chat  with 
neighbor 

Over  last  year’s  hedge,  of  this  years 
plans  , 

For  paintin’  the  house,  and  the  cost  o 
labor, 

And  movin’  your  goods  in  them  cov¬ 
ered  vans. 


Young  Kate  and  the  kiddies  are  laughin’ 
and  racin’ 

To  beat  the  band!  and  the  boys  have 

begun  ,  .  ,  ,,  , 

To  play  baseball ;  and  their  dad  s  been 
tracin’ 

Fresh  '  tracks  _  in  the  wallers,  and 
cleanin’  his  gun. 


In  yonder  fields  they’ve  started  the 
plowin’ ;  ,  , 

Bob’s  coaxin’  a  kite  at  the  end  of  a 
string  ] 

And  there  don’t  seem  to  be  a  thing  alive, 
I’m  vowin’,  . 

Aint  pleased  ez  Punch  becuz  it  s 
Spring. 

— Grace  Clementm  II o we 

in  New  York.  Sun. 


* 

Salsify  is  one  of  those  aggravating 
vegetables  that  stain  the  hands  badly 
when  peeling  it.  One  of  our  friends  told 
us  to  do  the  peeling  in  a  bowl  of  water 
made  milky  with  flour,  frequently  cleans¬ 
ing  the  hands  in  it.  We  have  tried  it 
with  excellent  results.  There  is  very 
little  staining  when  the  peeling  is  done 
in  this  way. 

* 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  issued  a  bul¬ 
letin  on  child  management  entitled  “Dis¬ 
obedience,  Lying,  Stealing,  Environ¬ 
ment.”  It  is  brief,  but  would  repay 
careful  study  on  the  part  of  both  parents 
and  teachers. 

* 

Several  readers  have  written  to  ask 
us  where  they  can  obtain  a  boy  or  girl 
from  14  to  IS  years  old,  to  wdiom  they 
would  give  a  good  borne,  in  return  for 
services  within  their  capacity.  We  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  we  do  not  know 
agencies  now  engaged  in  finding  homes 
for  young  people  under  such  conditions. 
The  various  organizations,  both  public 
and  private,  which  care  for  dependent 
children,  seek  adoption  for  them  wdiile 
they  are  under  12  years  old,  preferably 
in  infancy.  If  they  remain  under  guardi¬ 
anship  until  they  are  older,  effort  is  made 
to  teach  them  some'trade,  and  make  them 
self-supporting.  Older  boys  and  girls 
committed  to  institutions  are  likely  to 
be  of  a  delinquent  class,  who  need  spe¬ 
cial  environment  and  guardianship.  All 
philanthropic  agencies  aye  extremely 
careful  in  sending  out  young  people,  for 
fear  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
undesirable  persons.  Especial  care  is 
taken  in  finding  homes  for  young  girls 
who  are  sometimes  exposed  to  moral  dan¬ 
gers  in  households  apparently  respectable. 
In  the  old  days,  when  few  occupations 
were  open  to  women,  it  was  possible  for 
a  friendless  young  girl  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  slave,  working  for  her  scanty 
daily  bread,  but  now  there  are  number¬ 
less  openings  in  well-paid  work  and  many 
societies  and  official  departments  to  see 
that  she  gets  her  chance.  We  believe 
that  there  are  many  country  households 
where  a  boy  or  girl,  receiving  no  pay 
except  board  and  clothes,  would  be  well 
trained  and  prepared  for  a  useful  future, 
but  it  seems  as  though  this  phase  of 
child  care  is  now  past  —  the  “bound  ’ 
girl  or  boy  no  longer  exists.  We  are 
often  obliged  to  give  a  discouraging  an¬ 
swer  to  worthy  country  people  who  could 
give  the  finest  training  to  this  sort  of 
help,  and  incidentally  obtain  some  relief 
in  their  daily  work.  It  is  unfortunate 
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that  so  many  people  still  have  a  snob¬ 
bish  attitude  toward  domestic  workers 
which  drives  from  it  so  many  who  are 
better  suited  to  housework  than  to  cler¬ 
ical  or  factory  work.  A  girl  trained  by 
a  good  farm  housekeeper  especially  in 
excellent  cooking,  would  not  only  be  sure 
of  high  wages  in  city  or  suburban  town, 
but  would  really  be  in  a  position  to  pick 
out  the  sort  of  family  she  wished  to  work 
for. 


The  Lengthening  Days 

The  days  are  surely  growing  longer 
and  some  days  it  has  seemed  as  if  Spring 
was  almost  here,  and  I  simply  had  to 
see  how  those  Chinese  regal  lily  seedling 
bulbs  were,  and  so  I  transplanted  them, 
finding  every  one  alive,  and  growing. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material  with 
3  yds.  of  binding. 
Twenty  cents. 


measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  V-i  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  24-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  2  yds. 
of  binding.  Twenty 
cents. 


Cut 

in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  %  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting. 
Twenty  cents. 


Dress,  Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  36- 
in.  material  and  % 
yd.  of  binding. 
Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


Most  of  us  are  probably  looking  over 
accumulations  and  finding  uses  for 
much  of  it.  'Coats,  especially  the  long, 
loose  ones  of  women’s  wear,  cut  over 
splendidly  for  blazers.  Study  a  ready- 
made  one  and  a  blouse  pattern  can  read¬ 
ily  be  altered  to  cut  the  blazer.  Knitted 
tilings  wear  out,  these  can  be  unraveled, 
wound  in  skeins,  washed  in  tepid  water 
to  remove  the  crinkle,  redyed  if  neces¬ 
sary  and  used  for  the  old-time  moss  rug 
or  "the  Swiss  wool  embroidery  done,  over 
a  pasteboard  pattern.  This  embroidery 
is  pretty  for  pillows  and  cushions  as 
wells  as-  rugs. 

A  correspondent  asked  about  knitting 
rugs.  For  knitting,  the  rags  are  torn 
about  the  same  as  for  weaving,  not  as 
wide  as  they  are  for  crocheting.  We 
knit  ours  in  strips  three  or  four  inches 
wide  and  knit  squares  or  oblongs  of 
each  color.  The  rugs  w.ere  prettier  when 
knitted  of  only  two  or  three  colors,  then 
a  border  was  knitted  of  one  color,  sewed 
across  the  ends,  then  a  strip  knitted  as 
long  as  the  entire  rug  and  sewed  to  each 
side. 

It  is  hard  for  one  accustomed  to  using 
many  potatoes  to  feed  a  family  without 
-them,  but  we  who  have  them  can  use 
smaller  potatoes  than  usual,  and  have 
plarthaps  a  few  to  -sell  to  the  less  for¬ 
tunate,  and  incidentally  help  out  the  fam¬ 
ily  pockettbook.  Small  potatoes  are  just 


as  good  in  all  soups,  mashed  and  escal- 
loped  potatoes,  etc 

I  wouldn’t  mention  injuries  again  if 
it  were  not  for  the  hope  of  helping  even 
oue.  A  neighbor  some  years  ago  cut  his 
foot  badly.  The  family  dressed  it,  he 
wrapped  "it  warmly  and  worked  every 
day.  I  think  it  took  almost  three 
months  to  heal.  Another  cut  his  foot 
and  a  colored  bandage  was  used.  Can 
you  imagine  the  rest?  There  was  poison¬ 
ing,  much  suffering,  a  sizable  doctor’s 
bill"  and  a  number  of  weeks’  lost  time. 
Last  week  I  was  writing  quietly  when 
I  heard  hurried  steps.  “'What  is  it?’ 
“I  cut  my  foot  a  little.”  Fred  hadn’t 
exaggerated.  I  have  dressed  many  bad 
cuts,  but  this  was  the  worst.  Charles 
got  a  basin  of  warm  water  and  held  the 
blood  vessels  and  I  prepared  tourniquets, 
my  first  experience  in  doing  this  when 
needed,  but  I  learned  long  ago  in  school 
and  later  taught  it.  Then  the  iodine 
was  put  in  the  cut  and  a  clean  sterilized 
cloth  wras  spread  with  salve  and  laid 
e  ver  the  injury  and  a  worn  sheet  wrapped 
about  the  foot.  Then  a  small  pillow 
was  laid  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  and  the 
foot  put  up  'there.  The  doctor  was,  of 
course,  busy,  and  it  was  four  and  a  half 
hours  before  be  came  to  take  the  nteces- 
sary  sitebes  and  also  to  say,  “You  did 
it  right.”  He  came  again  the  fifth  day 
and  it  vras  really  healed  and  he  said  in 
three  days  more  Fred  could  go  about  his 
usual  work  if  he  would  he  careful  to 
watch  his  steps.  Yet  this  was  as  bad  a 
cut  as  either  of  the  others. 

Every  family  ought  to  learn  all  that 
they  possibly  can  about  first  aid  and  it 
should  he  emphasized  in  school.  But  re¬ 
cently  a  high  school  student  was  asked, 
“How  should  you  try  to  revive  a  person 
rescued  from  the  -water?  And  the.  reply 
was,  “Throw  a  -glass  of  water  in  his 
face.” 

MOTHER  BEE. 


THE  CONFIDENCE  CORNER 


Those  Uninvited  Guests 

The  communications  you  have  printed 
aneut  the  unwelcome  guest  have  tilled 
me  with  wond'er,  and  the  complaint  of 
INI  J.  D.  in  the  issue  of  Jan.  -3  is  the 
fagot  that  has  caused  me  to  boil  over. 
No  carloads  of  “men.  women  and  chil¬ 
dren”  swoop  down  upon  our  home  -on 
Sunday  Our  friends  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  Sunday-school- 
chu rch -attending  habit.  We  are  not  friend¬ 
less.  One  guest  happened  to  come  at 
pig-killing  time,  and  she  did  all  the  work 
about  that  job  that  usually  falls  to  the 
farmer’s  wife.  One  friend’s  visit  was 
during  the  Spring  months,  and  she  did 
most  of  the  Spring’s  housecleaning.  _ 

We  never  invite  people  we  do  not  wish 
to  entertain.  We  may  not  have  such  a 
host  of  friends  as  the  imposed-upon 
women  who  write  to  you.  nevertheless 
those  we  have  do  not  abuse  us  and  we 
enjoy  them.  Some  -farmers  wives  need 
to  shed  -their  wishbones  and  develop  back¬ 
bones.  There,  now  I  feel  better. 

MRS.  C. 

We  endorse  Mrs.  C/s  attitude  and 
hope  busy  women  will  remember,  the 
coming  Summer,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  furnish  free  board  to 
parasitic  visitors  who  have  no  claim  to 
kinship,  friendship,  or  necessity.  Cases 
reported  to  us  Show  that  they  are  not 
at  all  likely  to  entertain  angels  unawares 
in  snob  cases. 


Inarticulate  Husbands 

I  have  read,  with  sympathetic  interest, 
the  letter  from  Mrs.  Clara  on  page  613, 
and  feel  moved  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
consolation.  Dear  Mrs.  Clara,  we  women 
are  earth’s  greatest  hoarders,  sentiment¬ 
ally  speaking.  We  never  want  to  let 
go  "of  anything,  no  matter  liow  valuable 
the  compensation  life  offers  us.  *  We 
want  to  keep  our  youth,  keep  our  good 
looks,  keep  our  illusions.  Most  of  all.  I 
think,  we  married  ones  want  to  keep  the 
thrills  of  courtship.  My  dear,  it  cannot 
be  done.  Life  is  relentless,  it  pushes  us 
on  from  one  phase  to  another,  but  to  get 
the  full  joy  and  sweetness  out  of  each 
one,  we  must  relinquish  possession  of 
that  which  went  before.  After  marriage 
to  the  woman  he  loves  and  has  chosen 
from  among  all  others  to  cherish  and  pro¬ 
tect  a  man  settles  down  to  the  stern 
business  of  so  ordering  his  life  find  his 
work  that  the  cherishing  and  protection 
may  become  an  accomplished  fact ;  but 
does  she  move  equally  undisturbed  over 
into  her  new  realm  of  wifehood  and  po¬ 
tential  motherhood?  Very  rarely!  Hers 
are  the  “reluctant  feet”  and  the  back¬ 
ward-turning  mind  sighing  for  lost  de¬ 
lights  and  blind  to  the  joys  that  await 
her  as  a  true  helpmate  to  her  husband. 
Take  heart ;  if  he  is  kind,  if  he  works 
for  you,  then -he  loves  you,  even  though 
he  never  tells  you  so.  Mating  time  is  a 
kind  of  blossoming  time  for  a  man ;  lie 
breaks  forth  in  sweet  words  and  pleasant 
gifts,  even  in  poetry ;  but  the  choice 
made,  the  mating  achieved,  his  gay  pet¬ 
als  shrivel  and  fall.  Now  is  the  time  to 
look  for  the  fruit.  The  man  who  keeps 
in  constant  blossom  is  not  one  to  put 
trust  in  ;  he  bears  no  fruit  of  cherishing 
and  protection.  It  is,  furthermore,  not 


Water 
Hard 
Soft 
Hot 
Cold 

EVERYWHERE 


Direct 
from 
Well - 
Spring- 
Cistern,’ 
Lake 


The  Milwaukee  Air  Power  is  the  only 
water  system  with  the  famous  double 
cylinder  air  power  pump.  Gives  complete 
high  pressure  water  service  from  well, 
spring,  lake,  cistern with  one  outfit. 
Pumps  any  distance  direct.  No  water  stor¬ 
age  tank.  No  interruptions  to  service. 
Clean,  fresh,  pure  water  always. 

Any  size— for  the  cottaee,  stock  farm, 
school  or  golf  course.  Backed  by  15  years’ 
experience.  Over  25,000  in  use. 

Write  for  catalog  and  dealer’s  name 

MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER  PUMP 
COMPANY 

15  Keefe  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Also  builders  of 

Combustion  Fuel 
Oil  Burner 


MILWAUKEE 

Air  Power  Water. Systems 


BRIGHTNESS  of  SUN  LIGHT 
from  COMMON  KEROSENE 


Here’s  a  new  wonder  lamp — 20  times  as  bright  as 
old  style  lamps — burns  only  one- 
sixth  the  fuel.  No  wicks,  no 
chimney.  Absolutely  safe.  No 
light  in  the  world  like  it  1 

More  Light  -  Less  Cost 

I  300 candle powerl  —  and actualfuel 
’  saving  pays  for  it  in  a  few  months, 
real  kerosene  vapor  lamp — no  clog¬ 
ging —  only  one  mantle — flame  regulated  up 
and  down.  Safest,  iimplest  lamp  known. 


TfrffWfffr 


brings  brilliant 
daylight  and  joy 

to  your  home.  Nothing  gives  more  pleasure 
than  this  brilliant,  soft  white  light.  Beau¬ 
tiful  crystal  6hade  and  nickel  base. 

New  Liberal  Trial  Offer 

Special  introductory  price  to  those  who 
write  quick.  Send  no  money— just  writo 
for  description  and  special  offer— NO  W. 

THE  RADIOLITE  CO. 

1054  Cold  Spring  Ave.,  Milwaukee, Wis. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
B-ithtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


We  pnv  the  freight.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  80- 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Clear  Your  Skin 

Of  Disfiguring  Blemishes 

Use  Cuticura 

Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address: 
Cntlcora  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Maflf.  __  _ 


HOOKED  RUGS 

Send  for  free  lists  showing 

23  illustrations  of  Patterns  of  Hooked 
Rugs  stamped  on  burlap.  I  will  buy 

Old  Hooked  Rugs  and  Old  Braided  Rugs 

Big  money  paid  for  large  sizes.  Sendf  or  lists 

R.  W.  BURNHAM.  R.  N. 

Ipswich  Rug  Supplies  Mass. 


Kill  Rats  K 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effeots.  It  is  called  Danyas  Virus. 


_ m  __  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

Free  Book  mice,telllngaboutTIKU3 

"  and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 
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impossible  to  train  a  husband  to  utter 
an  occasional  endearing  complimentary 
word,  but  it  calls  for  tact  and  patience 
and  time,  and  the  results  are  often 
meager.  They  are  dumb  creatures,  these 
husbands.  MRS.  E.  s. 

■  —  ■  -  ? 

Homemade  Service  Wagon 

Last  Winter,  as  I  was  convalescing 
after  the  birth  of  my  little  daughter,  an 
old-fashioned  washstand  in  the  corner 
of  our  bedroom  bothered  me.  It  seemed 
utterly  useless  standing  there;  it 
matched  the  rest  of  the  bedroom  furni¬ 
ture  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  said 
for  it.  One  hasn’t  much  use  for  a  wash- 
stand  when  there  is  a  lavatory  with  run¬ 
ning  water  in  the  next  room.  One  day 
a  happy  thought  struck  me.  Why  not 
make  a  service  wagon  of  it?  Somewhere 
it  seemed  to  me  I  had  read  that  it  could 
be  done.  I  had  wanted  one  for  a  long 
time,  because  my  dining-room  is  large, 
and  quite  a  few  steps  from  stove  and 
pantry. 

I  rummaged  through  some  women’s 
magazines  until  I  came  across  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  a  firm  that  maizes  service 
wagons.  I  wrote  and  asked  them  if  they 
would  sell  me  a  set  of  four  rubber-tired 
swivel  wheels,  such  as  they  used  on  their 
product.  They  replied  that  they  would, 
as  a  very  special  favor,  for  $3  and  ship¬ 
ping  charges.  This  seemed  like  quite  a 
lot  for  a  beginning,  but-  proved  to  be 
the  only  expensive  thing  about  the  job. 
My  husband  sawed  off  the  legs,  of  the 
stand  (to  provide  for  the  extra  height 
added  by  the  wheels)  and  bored  a  hole 


and  tying  the  corners  about  8  in.  in 
toward  the  center  in  hard  knots,  then 
dyeing  them  any  favorite  color.  WThen 
the  knots  are  untied  an  uneven  pattern 
of  white  against  the  color  will  result. 
Nothing  could  be  cheaper,  for  a  yard 
square  1  uneheloth  and  four  napkins  can 
be  made  for  30  cents.  The  material 
grows  softer  and  prettier  with  each  trip 
to  the  laundry,  and  literally  wears  for¬ 
ever.  M.  B.  S. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

Firstly  and  foremostly,  Johnny  is  get¬ 
ting  well.  He  has  been  in  bed  more 
than  a  month,  and  is  just  beginning  to 
walk  again,  but  the  fever  is  all  gone,  and 
he  is  gaining  each  day.  He  has  had  so 
many  presents  that  it  has  been  like  an¬ 
other  Christmas.  And  as  an  example  of 
the  early  sprouting  of  jealousy,  Catherine 
asked  her  mother,  “Do  you  suppose  E 


The  Washstand  That  Became  a 
Sendee  Wagon 

in  each  one  and  put  in  the  wheels.  How 
easily  it  rolled  with  only  a  touch  of  the 
finger!  _  The  washstand  had  a  back  about 
6  in.  high,  which  was  removed,  and  one 
of  its  arms  was  also  taken  off.  A  nar¬ 
row  wood  molding  such-  as  Carpenters 
use  for  finishing  inside  work  was  tacked 
around  the  edge  of  the  top  and  shelf  un¬ 
derneath.  The  nail  'holes  were  puttied 
and  the  whole  thing  given  several  coats 
of  gray  enamel,  with  blue  knobs  on  the 
drawer  and  blue  trim  around  the  edge 
of  the  shelves.  *It  is  really  very  good 
looking,  and  the  most  wonderful  help.  At 
meal-time  one  load  of  dishes,  silver, 
bread,  butter,  etc.,  goes  into  the  dining¬ 
room — is  emptied  *and  returned  to  the 
side  of  the  kitchen  stove  with  serving 
dishes  all  ready  to  receive  the  hot  food. 
Two  trips  in  and  usually  one  trip 
back  to  the  kitchen  with  the  soiled  dishes. 
When  removing  the  books  from  the  book¬ 
case  at  housecleaning  time  or  washing 
the  woodwork  it  is  a  great  help,  for  I 
can  carry  *a  pail  of  warm  water,  soap 
and  cloths  for  cleaning,  tack  puller,  ham¬ 
mer,  nails  and  the  many  other  things 
one  •always  seems  to  need.  The  drawer 
is  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  crumb  tray, 
hot  dish  mats,  extra  silver  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  bibs.  I  am  thinking  of  putting  a 
nickel  towel  rod  on  one  end  to  carry 
the  table  linen.  When  we  eat  on  the 
porch,  as  we  do  so  •much  in  the  Summer, 
or  in  by  the  fireplace  in  Winter,  it  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

With  this  pretty  new  'Serving  wagon 
I  just  had  to  *give  the  breakfast  table 
and  chairs  a  fresh  coat  of  paint,  gray 
with  bright  blue  seats  and  bands.  After¬ 
ward  I  gave  them  one  or  two  coats  of 
varnish  which  keeps  them  bright  and 
.  wear-resisting.  New  curtains  for  the 
three  windows  facing«south  and  east  were 
very  inexpensive  and  everyone  remarks 
about  them ;  they  are  unbleached  muslin, 
yard  wide,  split  so  that  1%  yards  makes 
one  pair  of  curtains  and  valance.  The 
valance,  of  course,  is  made  full  width 
and'  the  curtains  drawn  well  back  so  we 
have  a  nice  view  outdoors  and  yet  the 
windows  do  not  look  bare.  In  the  corner 
of  each  curtain  and  the  center  of  the 
valance  a  motif  of  circles  and  leaves  of 
everfast  suiting  in  orange,  blue  and  green 
was  vippliqued  with  heavy  -black  floss. 
The  1-in.  hems  were  put  in  with  black 
also,  in  the  well-known  long  and  short 
or  darning  stitch.  I  found  in  applique- 
ing  the  motifs  it  was  easier  to  dip  them 
in  hot  starch  and  paste  them  right  where 
I  wanted  them.  Thus  the  edges  did  not 
fray  and  no  basting  was  necessary.  A 
very  few  evenings  of  pick-up  work  and 
my  curtains  were  all  ready  to  hang.  With 
blue  and  gray  linoleum  rugs  and  a  blue 
porcelain  stove  my  kitchen  really  is  as 
bright  and  pretty  as  any  room  in  the 
house. 

Pretty  luncheloths  and  napkins  can  be 
made  for  the  breakfast  table  by  failing 
unbleached  muslin  cut  the  desired  size 


would  be  so  worried  about  me,  if  I  got 
sick  ?”  There  is  so  much  amusement 
packed  in  a  box  of  modeling  clay  (one  of 
Johnny’s  gifts)  that  Catherine  is  to  have 
one  too,  without  getting  sick.  My  own 
childhood  missed  that  joy,  but  I  did  have 
a  natural  blue  clay,  probably  from  some 
well-digging,  that  could  be  ‘molded  into 
cups  and  bowls  and  slate-pencils.  A  few 
miles  away,  a  family  of  artists  have  dem- 
strated  the  surprising  beauty  and  variety 
of  native  clays  in  their  potteries.  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  be  a  valuable 
project  for  a  growing  family  to  work  on 
— furniture  from  native  woods  and  pot¬ 
tery  from  native  clays.  Just  recently  I 
have  learned  that  our  sycamore,  common 
along  all  watercourses,  is  called  “'White- 
water  mahogany”  in  the  furniture  fac¬ 
tories,  and  used  and  valued  accordingly. 

There  is,  or  has  been  sickness  in  almost 
every  house  in  the  neighborhood.  Yet  in 
spite  of  handicaps  of  health  and  weather, 
the  entertainment  committee  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  put  on  quite  a  play,  following  a 
supper — the  whole  affair  being  designed 
to  entertain  the  families.  The  families 
gave  every  evidence  of  being  entertained 
and  one  woman  compared  our  play  with 
a  much  heralded  one  she  had  attended 
ui  ^  town,  to  our  advantage.  Of  course, 
this  w-as  balm  to  our  weary  spirits.  But 
as  “Grandma”  in  the  play  states,  “Char¬ 
ity  begins  at  home,”  and  we  are  reallv 
entitled  to  attend  to  our  own  affairs  for 
a  little  while.  There  is  simply  too  much 
going  on  all  the  time,  for  people  who 
have  anything  else  to  do.  and  one  is  con¬ 
sidered  crabbed  if  she  refuses.  I  remem¬ 
ber  reading  a  good  while  ago,  of  one 
woman  who  had  “Mother’s  nerves”  for  a 
handy  alibi  against  anything  -she  didn’t 
want  to  do!  Evasions  are  not  nice — 
but  few  have  the  courage  to  sav,  “No.  I 
don  t  want  to  !” 

My  letters  manage  to  get  written  on 
the  instalment  plan  only.  Marv  has  been 
sick  for  more  than  a  week,  aiid  I  have 
been  helping  in  there  a  bit.  My  educa¬ 
tion  in  care  of  children  is  being  broad¬ 
ened !  Johnny  was  past  two  when  he 
came  here,  blit  Wilbur  was  only  three 
months  old;  it  is  such  fun  to  watch  him 
develop.  He  will  be  a  handful  in  an¬ 
other  half-year,  for  he  has  a  perpetual 
roguish  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  and  a  pro- 
pensity  to  grab  Sister’s  playthings;  there 
will  doubtless  be  many  a  scrap,  since  she 
has  been  “monarch”  so  long.  “Daddy” 
is  up  in  the  attic  at  this  moment,  making 
a  pen  for  the  youngest — to  jail  him  for 
his  own  good  and  that  of  society ! 

It  has  been  blizzarding  most  "of  the 
day.  There  was  to  be  baling  here  this 
afternoon,  but  the  day  is  too  stormy. 
b;traw  is  in  good  demand,  as  there  was 
little  last  year,  and  so  many  people,  who 
got  no  wheat  sown,  will  have  none  this 
year.  There  has  not  been  stock  enough 
here  to  work  the  straw  down,  and  the 
wheat  was  sown,  practically  insuring  the 
new  crop,  so  we  are  selling'straw.  though 
ll  ns  contrary  to  our  farming  custom  and 
I)i‘lilc'p,p-  Many  reports  are  coming  in 
ot  failure  to  save  early  pigs,  owing  to  the 
outrageous  weather.  Neither  pigs  nor 
lambs  will  be  early  here;  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  m  early  lambs,  for  the  price  is  just 
as  high  all  Summer,  and  thev  do  so 
much  better  a  little  later. 

My  newest  antique  is  a  pretty  article 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry  bureau,  but 
has  only  one  shallow  drawer,  with 
shelves  and  doors  below.  Probably  it 
was  a  buffet.  One  cherry  door  is  gone 
replaced  by  one  of  pine  boards.  In  buy¬ 
ing  it,  I  saw  a  desk  in  it,  requiring  very 
little  new  material,  aside  from  a  drop 
lid.  Desks  (of  the  slant-top  variety) 
are  about  the  scarcest  articles  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  antique  dealer 
whom  I  have  mentioned  has  gone  fifty 
miles  or  more  on  the  trail  of  an  old 
cherry  desk,  bringing  it  home  in  triumph. 
Ihe  ordinary  non-professional  collector 
hasn’t  much  chance,  unless  he  happens  on 
something  in  a  private  house,  or  at  a 
small,  poorly  advertised  sale.  I  am  not 
yet  wise”  to  values  in  old  glass,  but  am 
learning.  The  proprietor  of  an  establish¬ 
ment  in  Richmond  told  me  of  the  demand 
for  bird  salts.”  I  have  never  seen  any 
yet,  and  would  have  passed  them  bv 
carelessly  ;  -but  I’ll  watch  for  them  now 
Since  hearing  about  the  “bird  salts,”  I 
have  acquired,  very  cheaply,  a  little  blue 
glass  swan  lamp,  on  suspicion  that  it 
also  may  be  old  enough  to  be  desirable 
to  some  collector.  It  is  quaint  and 
pretty,  anyway.  E.  M  c 


DO  you  wish  it?  Try  proper 
spine  support  at  night. 
Sleep  on  a  bedspring  that  sup- 
•  ports  your  spine  in  all  of  its  nat¬ 
ural  curves.  Let  every  one  of 
your  vertebrae  rest.  Save  the 
strains  on  your  spinal  cord.  Get 
yourself  a  FOSTER  IDEAL 
SPRING  and  take  the  nerve 
dragging  sag  out  of  your  bed. 
Give  yourself  an  opportunity 
for  real  rest  and  recuperation. 
Nerves  treated  right  will  treat 
you  right.  You’ll  find  the 
FOSTER  IDEAL  SPRING  a 
true  relief  because 

It’s  a  Better  Bedspring 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Spiral  Bedspring  that  Supports  the  Spine 


JVrear  the 
vCjenuine 

FISH 
BRAND 
SUCKER 

\OW ERf 


"  oWivIcAfAiAM  cufp  oST 
THE!  BEST  SINCE  18361 

IJor  MeN.WoMEN^ChIIOREII 

AJ. TOWER  CO.  i 

x  J  BOSTON 


False  Teeth 

Klutch  holds  them  tight 

Klutch  forms  a  comfort  cushion  between  the  plate 
and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  that  itcan’t  rock, 
can  t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be  "played  with  ”  and 
not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  Yon  can  eat,  talk,  laugh 
°v  sine  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did  with  your  natu- 
Tat  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months  of  joy. 

Our  claim  for  Klutch  sounds  extravagant  but  it’s 
the  simple  truth.  To  prove  it,  let  us  mail  you 
a  box  without  deposit  or  payment  of  any 
kind.  After  30  days  trial,  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
that  Klutch  is  worth  its  price,  don’t  pay  us  a  cent. 
If  satisfied,  send  us  50e.  You  shall  be  tire  judge. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2118,  Elmira,  New  York 


Easy  to  Start 

When  you  are  busy  in  the  field 
and  the  chores  must  be  done  in  a 
hurry,  there  is  real  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  your  engine-  will 
start  right  off  and  run  emoothly, 
quietly,  and  continuously  until  the 
job  is  done. 

That's  why  the  Fuller  &  John¬ 
son  Model  NB  Easy-To-Start 
Engine  is  the  most  satisfactory 
power  you  can  buy. 

Write  for  catalog  and  learn  all 
about  these  Easy-To-Start  En¬ 
gines  that  give  so  many  years 
of  constant,  economical  service. 


FULLER  ft  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Engine  Specialist s — Established  1840 
516  Rowe  Si.  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


WE  PAY  BIG  MONEY  FOB  THEM 
We  pay  cash.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write  for  cut- 
prices,  0WASC0  BAG  CO..  Cleveland  St.,  Rochester,  N,Y. 


Maine  Virgin  Wool  Suits  for  Boys 

Tweeds  and  Cashmeres,  two  pairs  knickers.  Ages  8  to  12, 
$11  ;  13  to  16,($13.  Navy  blue  worsted,  age  8  to  12  $16; 

13  to  16,  $17.  MAINE  SHEEP  ANO  WOOL  GROWERS-  ASSH..Au9us!a,  Me 


Our  RURAL 
HERITAGE 

By  Dr.  James  Mickel  Williams 

'T'HIS  notable  study  of  Rural  Tradi- 
A  tions,  Development,  Psychology, 
Economic  Attitude,  etc.,  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  Farm  Home.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  reading.  Price  $4. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  1,  192(1 


De  Laval  Milker  Users 
from  47  States  Say— 

RECENTLY  a  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  De  Laval 
Milker  Users  selected  at  random  and  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Replies  were  received  from  1160, 
from  every  state  except  one.  Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
questions  and  answers : 

Q.  Have  you  increased  your  milk  production  compared  with 
hand  milking? 

A.  58.3%  say  the  De  Laval  does  increase  their  production 
over  hand  milking. 

29.8%  say  it  does  about  the  same. 

10.6%  say  they  do  not  know. 

More  than  98%  say  they  produce  as  much  as  or  more 
milk  with  the  De  Laval  than  they  do  with  hand  milking. 

Q.  How  does  it  agree  with  your  cows? 

A.  98.5%  answer  favorably. 

Q.  What  saving  of  time  and  labor  have  you  accomplished  with 
the  De  Laval  Milker? 

A.  34.6%  save  2.1  hours  per  day. 

25*7%  save  entire  time  of  one  man. 

14.3%  save  50%  in  time  and  labor  of  milking. 

9.1%  save  entire  time  of  two  men. 

1.2%  save  entire  time  of  three  men. 

The  results  of  this  questionnaire  show  that  the  De  Laval 
Milker  has  made  good  in  a  remarkable  way.  Already  more 
than  half  a  million  cows  are  milked  with  De  Laval  Milkers 
and  the  number  is  increasing  rapidly.  Write  your  nearest 
De  Laval  office  for  complete  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


World’s  Record  made  with 

EMPIRE  MILKER 


Sales  and  Service  Branches: 
Elgin,  111.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Peterboro,  Ont. 


EMPIRE 

Milking  Machine 


Lucia  Kent’s  Ola,  milked  with  an  Empire  Milker , 
recently  smashed  all  previous  305-day  records 
for  Jerseys  over  1 2  years  of  age  by  33.58  lbs.  of 
butter  fat.  She  finished  365  days  with  766  lbs. 
of  fat  and  14,807  lbs.  of  milk,  a  record  for  Class 
AAA  cows. 

M.  P.  Ladd,  Worcester,  Vt.,  official  tester  for 
these  records,  writes:  January  9th  1926 

“I  commenced  doing  official  testing  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  and  have  made  a  world’s  record,  a  state 
record,  two  gold  medals  and  a  silver  medal.  They 
were  all  milked  with  the  Empire  for  the  entire  year.” 

The  above  speaks  well  for  the  efficiency  of 
Empire  Milkers;  but  you  don’t  need  to  go  out 
after  world’s  records  to  get  full  benefit  from  an 
Empire.  If  you  have  six  or  more  cows  and  are 
milking  by  hand — an  Empire  will  actually  make 
you  more  money .  Let  us  send  our  booklet — '  ‘  How 
to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profi  ts”  and  explain  our  new 
Deferred  Payment  Plan— which  lets  an  Empire 
Milker  pay  for  itself  out  of  profits  while  it  is 
working  for  you. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
69  Humbolt  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY — FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  POWER 


like  a 


Lighthouse 


"in  a 

Gali 


Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos 
stand  firm  and  solid  in  the 

teeth  of  storms  that  twist,  crush  // 

and  topple  weaker  structures.  Mas 
sive  barns  have  been  flattened  in  high 
winds — and  the  Craine  Silos  next  to  them  never 
budged.  Crainelox  Spiral  Covering  cross-supports 
every  inch  of  silo  and  binds  the  whole  like  the  wire 
around  a  big  gun.  That’s  what  gives  the  Craine  its 
giant  strength— the  strongest,  frost-resisting  wood 
silo  made! 

No  hoops  to  tighten!  No  guy  wires  to  annoy!  No 
repairs  to  make!  Better  kept  silage!  And  insurance 
against  storm  loss!  Get  your  Craine  now! 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.  Box  110-B  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAIN  Etwall  SILOS 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


Wt  rebuild  many 
twisted  wood  - 
stave  silos  at 
half  the  cost  of 
new  ones.  Can 
we  help  you? 
Write  today  for 
full  information. 


Mm 


ILlc 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Old-time  Surgery 

I  wonder  how  many  readers  know  what 
a  fleam  is?  When  passing  through  the 
Adirondacks  we  stayed  at  a  comfortable 
little  hotel,  in  9.  clean  hamlet  named 
Nieholsville.  After  supper  I  walked  over 
to  a  farmstead  in  sight  and  found  the 
elderly  owner  and  his  wife  on  their  porch. 
After  telling  my  name,  we  found  many 
subjects  of  mutual  interest.  Some  of  the 
land  in  sight  looked  like  a  paradise  for 
goats,  but  there  are  pure  breeds  of  all 


A  Fleam  Used  in  Old-lime  Blood  Letting 


kinds  of  stock  in  that  section,  and  reg¬ 
istered  breeders  ship  to  more  congenial 
climes. 

The  talk  ran  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  present  live  stock  and  that  of 
our  boyhood  days.  It  was  similar  there 
to  my  home  in  Ohio’s  backwoods  where 
the  pioneers  were  strangers  to  pure 
blood,  also  to  a  knowledge  of  how  to  care 
for  the  kind  they  had.  Cattle  lived  mostly 
on  straw  and  brush  over  Winter,  and 
hogs  on  the  roadsides  and  in  the  woods. 
The  farmer  hunted  up  a  fleam  and  asked 
me  if  I  knew  what  it  was,  and  I  could 


thread  I  get  from  the  housewife.  How 
wise  those  old  “vets”  looked,  and  how 
they  ordered  everyone,  even  women 
about.  They  needed  rags,  grease  and 
thread,  and  while  they  moved  deliber- 
atively,  all  were  expected  to  fly.  They 
would  solemnly  take  a  dirty  bundle  from 
their  saddle  bags,  slowly  and  carefully 
unwrap  it  and  expose  their  sacred  im¬ 
plements.  They  had  fleams  knives,  gim¬ 
lets,  a  hickory  club  and  a  broken  piece 
of  whetstone  with  a  long  history.  After 
the  operation  they  never  neglected  to 
take  an  old  book  from  an  ins.de  pocket, 
untie  the  shoestring  and  show’  some  in¬ 
valuable  receipts,  written  with  pokeberry 
ink.  Boylike  I  thought  when  those  wise 
men  died  the  farm  livestock  would  be¬ 
come  extinct  and  I  aspired  to  learn  some 
of  their  wisdom  to  save  it.  There  were 
no  ailments  then  except  as  the  result  of 
malnutrition.  Animals  were  germ-re- 
sistent,  a  case  of  survival  of  the  fittest, 
and  nothing  hut  accident  or  starvation 


A  few  “smart  Alicks”  w’ho  housed  and 
fed  their  animals  Pad  the  temerity  to  say 
that  there  wras  no  such  thing  as  “hollow 
horn,”  that  it  wras  hollow  stomachs.  They 
got  the  contempt  of  the  neighbors  because 
we  knew  the  horns  had  nothing  in  them 
hut  dried  pith.  We  learned  that  after 
the  cattle  died  and  the  horns  were  sawred 
off  for  pow’der  horns.  We  did  not  know 
that  all  the  blood  Lad  left  the  extremities 
for  the  vital  organs.  Animals  were  “on 
the  lift”  at  several  farms  every  Winter. 
The  treatment  they  got  made  them 
weaker,  but  if  the  owner  gave  them  good 
feed,  sometimes  Ihey  lived,  and  then 
bleeding  got  credit  for  the  cure.  I  can 
see  those  old  “vets”  as  if  it  was  yester¬ 
day  boring  a  -hole  with  a  big  gimlet  and 
putting  turpentine,  Epsom  salts  and 
other  specifics  into  horns,  as  well  as 
mailing  a  slit  in  the  tail  ,and  tying  it  up 
after  loading  with  salt,  soft  soap  and 
things. 

Now,  CO  years  after,  there  are  happy 
animals  because  men  learned  that  ani¬ 
mals  needed  feed  and  care.  Elderly 
readers  can  recall  mental  pictures  of 
running  gears  standing  bumped  up  in  the 
shelter  of  a  rail  fence  with  the  sleet 
pelting  them.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
in  tw'o  generations.  Who  says  “Only  a 
farmer”  or  “only  a  cattleman.”  See  the 


A  Razorltaclc  Ilog 


tell  him  that  I  had  held  the  basin  for 
the  educated  eye  of  the  old-time  vet¬ 
erinary  to  measure  the  exact  amount  of 
blood  to  “let.”  No  difference  what  was 
the  matter  with  an  animal  in  those  days 
they  always  hied  it. 

He  said  he  wanted  me  to  have  the 
three-dart  instrument  of  torture,  and 
when  I  remonstrated,  saying  we  were  in 
the  land  of  antiques,  and  it  W’as  worth 
$10,  he  insisted,  so  I  have  it  here,  and 
a  liberal  education  on  the  method  of 
using  it.  I  am  fixed  to  doctor  colic, 
lung  fever,  bloat,  lump-jaw,  hollow  horn, 
wolf  in  the  tail,  or  a  cow  choked  on  a 
salty  bone  or  apple,  likewise  any  ailment 
of  horses.  All  I  need  do  is  to  touch  one 
of  these  wicked  lances  to  the  hide  above 
the  vein,  and  hit  the  back  of  the  shaft 
it  is  on  w’ith  a  club.  After  that  it  will 
he  easy  to  guess  at  the  amount  of  bad 
blood  to  let  run  ont  of  the  “critter,” 
and  sew  the  place  up  with  needle  and 


results  of  intelligence.  I  remember  when 
there  were  only  “razorbacks”  in  Ohio, 
except  in  the  southwestern  part.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  McGee  and  men  like 
him  there  never  would  have  been  any 
hog  cholera.  How  well  I  remember  the 
narrow  mansard  roofs,  and  the  flat  sides 
but  three  inches  apart,  also  the  “wattles,” 
chunks  of  gristle  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  plumb-bob,  that  hung  on  each  jowl. 
And  oh,  how  those  hogs  could  run ! 

A  few  farmers  began  the  change  that 
brought  good  stock.  Father  started  be¬ 
fore  day  in  the  “Buffalo  wagon”  and  got 
back  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  a 
so-called  Chester  "White  hog-tied.  That 
hog  got  more  care  than  any  two  litters 
before  its  day.  The  neighbors  came  to 
visit  her  and  thought  her  a  gold  brick. 
A  neighbor  brought  in  a  Short-horn,  and 
some  Vermonters  unloaded  little  knotty, 
wrinkly,  greasy  sheep,  which  before  they 
died  raised  the  clip  above  the  old  pound 
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SHMtatj 


SKIM  (LEAN 
AT  ANY 
SPEED 


There’s  only  one  separator  with 
this  wonderful  improvement — • 
the  Sharpies.  That’s  because  the 
Sharpies  bowl  is  fed  by  suction 
— from  below.  And  there’s  no 
other  SUCTION-FEED  sepa¬ 
rator  on  the  market. 

The  Sharpies  bowl  sucks  up 
the  milk  for  skimming  only  as 
fast  as  it  can  skim  clean. 

The  feed  from  below  makes  the 
convenient  Sharpies  Knee-low  sup¬ 
ply  can  possible.  All  other  supply 
cans  MUST  feed  from  above— a 
shoulder-high  lift  for  your  milk-pail. 

W rite  for  free  separator  book,  full 
of  interesting  information  about 
dairying. 


SHARPLES  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  S-15A,  Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Guardian  Airedales  SSe 

Age,  2  months.  Males,  S35;  Females,  »15.  Also 
adult  stock  and  young  male  dogs  at  reasonable 
prices,  Intelligence,  stamina  and  sweet  disposition 
have  made  Guardian  Airedales  famous.  Address 

1'.  BRANDKKTH  White  Birches  BETHEL,  CONN. 

pedigreed  Airedale  Pups.  Males,  $15;  Females,  $10. 
rsat.  guaranteed.  F.  L.  Crowe,  Stuyvesant,  N.Y. 

KnaupH  Airorlaloc  Hea,thy.  lively  pups,  $10. 
opajfeo  Aireuaies  *FT0N  KAUM  Dumra.rston,  Vermont 

Finger  Lakes  Collies  months  old.  white 


Mrs.  E.  HITCHCOCK 


and  White  with  Sable. 

Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs  fj" Saand'beaud 

ty.  ltegistered.  BOWDEN  COLLIE  FA  KM  Mnusfield,  Ohio 


B 


eautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind.  Males, 
Spay  females,  $10  eaeh.  H.  Ill' HI),  Thorndike,  Maine 


Bedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  INNS.,  Orote  City,  i'a. 

Spnfoh  finllioo— Welsh  Shepherds.  Pups  and  dogs, 
ubulbll  UUIIIca  Native  born  heelers.  Half  price  while 
they  last.  Maple  Grove  Farms  Pope  Mills,  N.Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  POLICE  PUPPIES 

formerly  known  as  the  German  Stock  Dog.  Priced  very 
reasonable,  considering  breeding.  GEO.  RAUCH, 
Catsklll  Mountain  Stork  Farm  Freehold,  tireene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-LLEWELLIN  and  ENGLISH  SETTERS 

Also  Maryland  bred  rabbit  hounds.  Sent  on  trial.  Pamph¬ 
let  tree.  O.  K.  Kennels  Marydel,  Maryland 

Fntrlieh  or  Welsh  Shepherds.  Natural  heelers.  Beau- 
Liigildll  ties.  Geo.  Boorman  Marathon,  N.Y. 

UJANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
ii  Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

10- Week-Old  SETTER  PUPPIES. 

Box  175  R.  3 


Fnr Sale  10- Week-Old  SETTER  PU1 

TUI  udIC  h.  Sehoenig,  Saugerlies.  N.  V. 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  HORSESF-.s.kj 

1 1  3-year-old  mare,  weight .  1650  5 

1 1  2-year-old  mare  “  .  1350, 1 

ii  1-year-old  stud  “  .  1150 

i  All  Red  Roans.  Price,  $1,200  for  the  three. 
y  Show  bred  stock.  ,• 

^  ^  JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y.  i| 

PERCHERON  DISPERSAL 

8-yr.  Black  Stallion;  weight, 1800;  a  good  horse  and 
a  proven  sire,  $750.  Black  mare,  8-yr.,  good 
worker,  heavy  in  foal,  weight,  1600,  $300.  Three 
Rood  2-yr.  mares  at  $235  each,  3  clean  2-yr.  Stal- 
each.  Two  last  year’s  colts  and  a  (illy 
tor  $350.  WilliamA.  Reid,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ZD 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  and  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county,  and  save  Liof  cost. 
100  h  resh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins.  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 


and  a  half,  and  all  began  ro  iearn  what 
stock  and  feed  were  for.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  we  are  from  perfection,  but  do 
know  that  if  I  used  this  fleam  on  any 
animal  now  every  stockman  would  want 
to  get  a  shot  at  me. 

W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


The  Multiple  Price  Plan 

(Continued  from  Page  749) 
period  of  several  years.  These  are  the 
men  we  expect  to  go  behind  closed  doors 
and  put  down  in  the  daily  record  the 
portion  of  milk  he  is  to  pay  for  at  $2. SO 
per  100  lbs.,  and  the  portion  he  will  pay 
for  at  $1.54  per  100  lbs.  The  bigger  the 
dealer  the  easiest  it  is  for  him  to  make 
the  figures  to  suit  himself.  If  an  honest 
dealer  gives  correct  figures,  he  would  be 
driven  out  of  the  business  through  pay¬ 
ing  more  than  his  competitors.  This  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  new.  It  was  always  worked 
secretely  in  estimating  flat  prices.  It  is 
now  worked  openly.  That  is  the  only 
difference.  As  long  as  it  is  used  secret¬ 
ly  or  openly  the  big  dealers  will  have  it 
in  their  power  to  make  the  price  of  milk. 

If  the  scheme  is  so  good  why  don’t  the 
dealers  adopt  it  with  consumers?  They 
could  deliver  a  supply  to  the  family  every 
morning  and  make  class  prices,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  use  made  of  it ;  say  20c  for 
adults,  15c  for  children,  10c  for  servants, 
and  5c  for  the  cat.  The  daily  record  of 
portion  used  in  each  class  would  be  kept 
by  the  servants  and  paid  for  by  the 
housewife.  Then  the  dealer  could  check 
up  the  account  and  welcome.  The  cat 
would  probably  astonish  all  of  us  for  its 
capacity  to  consume  milk? 


Holsteins  in  Bradford 
Co.,  Pa. 

Bradford  County  has  about  60,000 
dairy  cattle,  Holsteins  predominating. 
About  200  dairymen  have  registered  IIol- 
steins.  The  county  leads  in  cow  testing 
work,  and  this  has  enabled  the  thrifty 
dairyman-breeder  to  improve  his  herd. 
Many  have  been  members  year  after  year. 
Another  feature  of  equal  importance  has 
been  the  activity  in  the  use  of  high- 
quality  sires.  For  their  Spring  sale  to 
be  held  at  Troy,  Pa.,  May  15,  23  breed¬ 
ers  are  offering  62  head  of  registered 
Holsteins,  all  from  herds  under  the  ac¬ 
credited  herd  plan!  for  the  control  of 
tuberculosis,  and  all  but  five  head  are 
qualified  to  enter  accredited  herds.  With 
the  Cow  Testing  Association  and  Herd 
Sire  Improvement  work  as  a  foundation, 
this  year’s  sale  offers  a  desirable  con¬ 
signment  of  cattle. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

May  3-4.  —  Holsteins.  Ohio  State 
Breeders  ^Guaranty  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

May  6-7. — Holsteins.  Brentwood  Farm, 
Abington,  Pa.,  (near  Philadelphia). 

May  10-11-12.  —  Holsteins,  consign¬ 
ment  sale.  Earlville  Pavilion,  Earlville, 
N.  Y. 

May  14. — Holsteins,  consignment  sale. 
Exposition  Grounds,  Springfield,  Mass. 

May  14.  —  Guernseys,  dispersal  sale. 
vSheldon  Farm  herd,  Chicago  Riding  Club, 
Chicago.  Ill. 

May  20. — Guernseys,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 
consignment  sale  from  Coventry  and 
Florham  Farms. 

June  15. — Guernseys.  Vermont  State 
Association  Sale,  Randolph,  Vt. 

Wool  Market 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  45  to  46c ;  fine  cloth¬ 
ing,  40  to  41c;  half  blood  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  45  to  46c ;  half  blood  clothing,  42c ; 
quarter  blood  strictly  combing,  45  to 
46c ;  low  quarter  blood  strictly  combing, 
40c. 

N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
April  19,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere.  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town.  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Rraneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown.  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bn. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.54% 

No.  3  white  oats . 53% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 92% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . S9% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $35.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  35.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  39.90 

White  hominy  .  33.90 

Yellow  hominy  .  33.40 

Gluten  feed  . 39.65 

Flour  middlings  .  35.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  39.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  42.90 

34%  linseed  meal  .  55.40 
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NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  AUCTION  SALE  225  Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

THREE  BIG  DAYS-MAY  lO,  11,  12,  1926 
EARLVILLE  SALE  PAVILION,  EARLVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Every  animal  from  a  herd  under  State  and  Federal  Supervision — many  from  Fullv  Accredited! 
Herds — 60-day  retest  guarantee.  ° 

1 OO  fresh  Cows  and  heavy  springers 
75  bred  and  open  heifers,  all  richly  bred  for  generations 
25  heifer  calves  by  the  best  bred  sires  in  the  State 

Every  animal  perfect — free  from  blemishes,  and  just  a  great  aggregation  of  outstanding 
foundation  animals.  Many  have  official  cow  testing  and  barn  records — that  show  their  sunerior 
producing  qualities.  1  > 

THESE  CATTLE  WILL  SELL  AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PAY 

They  have  been  bred  by  breeders,  who  take  pride  in  offering  their  best,  who  are  anxious  to 
improve  the  breed,  and  who.  want  to  see  every  buyer  get  his  money’s  worth  and  more  You  can 
buy  at  this  sale  assured  of  a  square  deal.  You  can  buy  assured  that  you  will  set  cows  of  —koT 
capacity,  and  heifers  that  will  have  a  wonderful  future.  6  sreat 

JUST  THINK  OF  IT!  You  can  sit  in  your  comfortable  seat  in  this  fine  sale  pavilion  anrl 
watch  75  head  of  cattle  go  through  the  ring  every  day  for  three  days— isn’t  this  a  splendid 
manner  to  buy  your  cattle?  Then  when  the  sale  is  over  they  are  loaded,  bedded,  fed  and  shinned 
free  of  charge.  The  papers  follow  from  the  sales  manager,  and  everything  is  handled  with  n 
system  that  makes  it  imperative  and  an  object  for  you  to  buy  in  a  public  sale. 

40  DIFFERENT  CONSIGNORS  HAVE  SELECTED  THEIR  BEST  E0R  THIS-SALE 
-Hi ff  DOZEN  BULLS  ALSO  GO  AT  YOUR  PRICE 

These  are  mostly  ready“for  service,  with  a  few  younger  ones.  Their  dams  have  records  nn  to 
3o  lbs.  at  full  age  1,200  lbs.  in  a  year,  34  lbs.  at  three  years;  others  from  30-lb.  cows,  and  then 
there  are  bulls  to  head  grade  herds,  good  individuals,  of  royal  breeding  that  will  sell  at  a  price 
any  dairyman  can  afford  to  buy.  You  should  write  at  ohee  for  a  catalog  to  P 

Auctioneer :  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 


Sale»  Manager :  COLONEL  GEORGE  W.  BAXTER,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BRADFORD 

COUNTY 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

62  TROJ’  PA*»  SaIes  Pavilion,  SATURDAY,  MAY  15th  1*0 

49  Cows,  fresh  or  due  soon,  S  Heifers,  8  Bulls 

ul<?pp,ortun,i,^  to  secure  exceptional  Quality  Holsteins.  All  cattle  under  Accredited 

r nG A  T T T)  t 'Vm*-  a16'  iT'°  enter  Accredited  Herds.  60-day  retest  privilege.  PLAN 
to  AIlitND  this  sale.  Apply  promptly  for  catalog  to 

R.  H.  FLEMING,  TOWANDA,  PA. 


J  GUERNSEYS  ,\  | 

PRODUCTION  BULLS 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

BRQOKMEAD'S  MERMAID  won  10  First  Prizes,  5  Second 
Prizes,  1  Senior  and  1  Grand  Championship  at 

7  shows  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  1925. 

Bull  Calves  of  same  Breeding  at  reasonable  prices. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Pbila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rear 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  ealesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WJ,  o AIRY  FARMS.  1!  S.  IU  Si.,  Pkil*..  pa 

For  Sale-Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds.  Nearby  springers, 
fresh  cows  open  and  bred  heifers.  Young  pure 
bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Buli  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  It.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  cows^tel/e^luiit 

Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES 

For  Sale— x*silxix*0  Oattle 

Fresh  Cows,  Bulls  and  Heifers  all  ages,  All  regis¬ 
tered  stock.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Prices  right. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  &  DAIRY  CORP.  Freeland;  Pa. 

S.  S.  HESS,  Mgr. 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Cal»es  '&'! 

breeding.  Nicely  marked.  Accredited  herd. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y, 

MISCELLANEOUS  J 

Registered  Holsteins 
For  Sale  at  Grade  Prices 

Fresh  Springers  and  Fall  cows.  Also  a  car¬ 
load  of  Fall  heifers.  Accredited  tuberculin- 
tested  cows.  J  C.  KliAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y, 

IDAIRY  COWS  For  Sale 

A  large  number  of  highest  quality  Wisconsin  T.  B. 
tested  fresh  cows  and  springers  always  on  hand  to 
select  from.  Aaron  Mintz,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

FOR  SAXjS 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  No.  13989 

5  mos.  old,  Sire— Nellie’s  Stasis  No.  6721.  Dam, 
Primula  of  Milton.  No,  16446.  Very  reasonable. 

Write  for  details.  Waidhof,  Oak  Kidge,  N  J. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa. 

Iberdoen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  for  sale.  The  very  best 

M  breeding.  Accredited  herd.  Write  for  information. 

S.  1).  WICKS  Sylvau  Lea  Farm  R.  F.  II.No.  3  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size  -  Quality-Breeding 

Fast  Growing  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Grossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed.  Shipped 
G.  O,  i>.  on  approval.  Pay  Expressman  if  satisfied, 
it  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing.  bhip  any  number.  6- weeks  old,  $7  each;  8- 
weeks’old,  $*  .50  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly 
and  satisfaction  assured. 

William  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1065 

Purebred  PIGS 

CHESTEKS  OH  DUROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs 
6  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
G.O.D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE.  MASS 


FEEDING  PIGS  SA°L1 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Berkshire  and  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  Cross  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S6  75 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7.25  each,  all  good  Feeding 
Pigs.  Also  30  Purebred  Chester  White  Pigs,  sows, 
Unrelated  Boar  or  Barrows,  6  weeks  old  $8  00 
each.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  I  ship  all 
Pigs  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval,  and  if  you  cannot 
examine  pigs  at  your  Depot,  keep  them  a  week 
and  it  not  satisfactory  return  pigs  and  your  monev 
will  be  returned. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass, 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  6  to  7  weeks  old  S6  BO 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  S6.75  eaeh;  good,  healthy  stock, 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C. O.D. ,  which  enables  you  to  examine  Dicrs  at 


DUROCS  Prion  and  Sensation  Breed  - 

Jug.  A]I  ae6S  for  g  a  ]  e. 

E.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  MerriHeld,  N.  Y. 


flnmp  Rnar  New  York  Sensation 

uuroc  DOar  Elmwood  Farms 


SI  25. 

Bradford,  N.Y. 


Roar  nurnpc  A11  »kes  for  sale.  The  very  best  breeding 

neg.  UUIOCS  ALLEN  H.  POST _ Ensenore,  N.Y. 

Dlirnp-  Iprcpv  IL  ^on  want  The  Rest  In  Dnrocs,  Write 
UUrOC  JcrSc}  Wm.  R.Hill, Bridge ville, Delaware 

PiffC  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old 
'  'S»  $4.oO  each  ;  7  wks.  old.  $8  each.  Pigs  are  ready 
to  ship.  If  you  will  not  return  our  crate  include  extra 
SI  (each  six  or  less  pigs.)  House  Itros.,  Dushore,  Pa. 

500  Chester  W  hite.Berkshire-Duroc  PIGS 

for  April,  May,  June  delivery,  6  wks.  old,  #7  each.  Pure 
Jiikh  grade  pigs,  $8  eaeh. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

ChfiSfPr  While  Pioe  Bif*  type  with  quality.  National 
r'8*  Champion  bloodlines. 

CLOUDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

n  I  R  Mar.  pigs,  $12.75  each.  Unrelated  p’rs,  $25. 

u.  i.u.  »  Easy  feeders.  Quick  growers.  Big  type.  Big 
litters.  Ordernowtoship  Mayl&15.  R.  HILL,  Soneca Fills, N.Y. 

Hampshire  Pias  '^“1*  ite 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM 


belted  beauties.  Free  Circular. 

Box  R  Elverson,  Pa. 


For  Sale-20  Pure-bred  Hampshire  Pigs 

Eligible  to  registration  ;  born  February  15;  just  weaned, 
at  bargain  price  of  $  l  5  each  now,  $20  next  month. 

PHILIP  B.  ADAMS  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Treasure  Island,  Stevenson  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift  Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch  Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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§  L.  J.  Stark  (at  left)  and  his  father, 
Theodore  Stark,  comprise  the  firm  of 
Theodore  Stark &Son.,  Salem,  Ohio., 
owners  of  the  Stark  Herd  of  purebred 
Holsteins, 


. . — 

These  Two  Men 

Fed  their  first  bag  of  Unicorn 
eleven  years  ago. 

They  found,  by  test,  that 
it  made  milk  for  less  feed- 
money.  ^ 

Since  then,  they  have  tried 
out  a  dozen  or  more  grain 
rations,  ready-mixed  and 
home-made.  ^ 

They  have  made  certain 
that  Unicorn  continues  to 
deliver  the  milk  at  lowest 
feed  cost.  ^ 

Right  now  is  a  good  time 
to  find  out  that  Unicorn  will 
do  the  same  in  your  herd. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Walter  A.  Wood  Line  Re-Established 

on  a  Permanent  Basis 

The  famous  Walter  A.  Wood  Mower  is  again 
offered  for  sale.  This  splendid 
machine,  long  an  Eastern  institu¬ 
tion,  is  now  available  in  one  and 
two-horse  sizes. 

One  Horse,  3V2  ft-  cut 
Two-Horse,  4,  4]/2,  5  and  6  ft. 

Repairs  for  all  Walter  Wood  machines— no  matter  how  old.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  direct  to  us. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc.,  (New  Owners) 

2015-A  Market  Street,  Philadelphia  Pa.,  &  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Your 
Horses 
at  work ! 

New  “Save-The-Horse” 
Book  for  1926  tells  what 
to  do  when  your  horses 
go  lame  or  get  sick— tells 
how  to  locate  lameness 
and  ailments  and  gives 
the  humane  and  proper  treatment.  It  shows 
how  “Save-The-Horse”  Remedies  have 
done  the  job  forthousands  of  serious  and  com¬ 
plicated  cases  when  everything  else  failed. 

They  are  so  sure,  we  sign  a  written  guar¬ 
antee:  the  trouble  is  permanently  removed 
or  your  money  is  returned. 

Get  the  new  “Save-The-Horse”  Book 
now.  Be  prepared,  keep  your  horses  sound 
and  keep  them  working.  This  unique  book, 
a  copy  of  our  guarantee,  and  any  veterinary 
advice  you  want,  absolutely  free l  Writo 
today!  I 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

324  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MINERAL!!* 
.COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


HORSES  are  mighty 
important  right  now. 
Don’t  let  a  minor  ailment  lay 
uponeofthemforasingleday. 
Keep  Gombault’s  Caustic 

Balsam  ready  to  apply.  It’s  a  wonder* 
ful  remedy  for  Spavin,  Capped  Hock, 
Curb,  Splint,  Laryngitis,  Thorough- 
pin,  Quittor,  Wind  Galls,  Poll  Evil, 
Sprains,  Fistula,  Barb  Wire  Cuts, 
Calk  Wounds. 

Used  everywhere  for  41  years.  Con. 
sidered  a  positive  necessity  on 
thousands  of  farms.  Won’t  scar  or 
discolor  hair.  Easy  to  use.  Full 
directions  with  every  bottle.  S2.00 
per  bottle  at  druggists  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price.  The  Lawrence* 
Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


Our  New  HOUSEHOLD  CLEANING  DEVICE 

washes  and  dries  window  a.  sweeps, 
cleans  walls,  scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less 
than  brooms.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS  302  3rd  Si.  Fairlield,  Iowa 


AGENTS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.''  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Rations  for  Herefords 

Would  you  advise  the  quantity,  and 
the  best  kind  of  a  ration  for  Hereford 
cows  that  are  due  to  freshen  soon?  What 
ration  should  I  feed  two  Hereford  calves 
six  months  of  age.  and  also  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  a  ration  for  two  yearling 
Hereford  heifers?  w.  J.  L. 

Alleghene.v  Co.,  Pa. 

It  is  always  good  judgment  to  have 
either  beef  or  dairy  animals  of  any  .  breed 
that  are  approaching  freshening  time 
carrying  considerable  flesh  and  appear¬ 
ing  in  relatively  high  condition.  It  is 
not  so  important,  however,  to  have  beef 
cattle  in  relatively  high  condition  as  this 
period  approaches,  as  it  is  to  have  dairy 
cows  conditioned,  for  the  former  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  put  on  flesh  and  the 
dairy  breeds  are  more  inclined  to  avoid 
flesh-making  characteristics. 

The  object,  of  course,  is  the  same.  With 
the  body  well  nourished,  with  the  organs 
all  functioning,  with  the  blood  stream 
laden  with  food  nutrients  necessary  for 
making  milk  or  building  up  the  fetus,  it 
is  only  natural  to  assume  that  the  calf 
will  be  stronger  and  the  cow  lierself 
placed  in  a  better  position  to  go  on  and 
make  more  flesh  or  produce  more  milk  as 
conditions  might  warrant. 

For  your  Hereford  cows  that  are  about 
to  freshen  soon  we  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing  ration :  150  lbs.  hominy  meal,  200 
lbs.  ground  oats,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  50 
lbs.  linseed  meal. 

This  combination  can  he  compounded 
in  units  of  500  or  1.000  lbs.,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  your  herd,  and  should 
be  fed  in  an  amount  approaching  7  or 
8  lbs.  per  day  for  milk  animals  after 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  this  ra¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  they  should  he  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  of  the  roughage  they  will 
consume  and  have  free  access  to  salt 
and  possibly  cornstalks  or  other  fodder 
that  is  available.  Much  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  degree  of  flesh  they  are 
carrying  and  the  condition  they  expose. 
It  is  never  profitable  to  allow  beef  ani¬ 
mals  to  get  run  down  in  flesh  or  condi¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  much  more  expensive  to 
build  up  lost,  energy  than  it  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  reasonably  high  condition. 

For  the  Hereford  calves  six  months 
of  age,  a  ration  consisting  of :  200  lbs. 
of  ground  oats,  150  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100 
lbs.  yellow  cornmeal,  50  lbs.  linseed  meal, 
is  proposed.  Oats  are  very  low  in  cost 
and  very  valuable  in  young  animals  that 
are  growing  and  produce  an  excellent 
quality  of  bone  and  muscle  that  are  so 
essential  for  developing  animals.  The 
calves  can  he  fed  in  such  quantities  as 
they  will  consume  with  relish  although 
care  should  be  exercised  in  forcing  them 
into  high  condition  unless  it  is  intended 
that  they  should  go  to  market  as  baby 
beeves  and  not  carrying  them  on  in  the 
herd  as  breeding  animals.  F.  c.  M. 


Feeding  Sows 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  considered 
the  best  ration  for  sows  in  pig,  also 
what  is  best  for  the  first  eight  weeks 
after  farrowing?  s.  R.  w. 

A  useful  ration  for  sows  in  pig  would 
result  from  combining  the  following  con¬ 
centrates  :  Cornmeal,  five  parts ;  ground 
oats,  three  parts ;  wheat  middlings,  three 
parts ;  digester  tankage,  one  part. 

It  is  not  contended  that  this  is  the  best 
ration  for  breeding  animals,  but  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  combination  that  will  sup¬ 
port  brood  sows  during  this  critical  por¬ 
tion  of  her  reproduction  period.  Its 
value  would  be  increased  by  allowing  the 
animals  access  to  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay, 
or  better  still,  the  use  of  the  leaves  or 
the  finer  portions  of  the  roughage  prod¬ 
ucts  that  belong  to  the  legume  family. 
The  purpose  of  this  supplemental  feed  is 
to  supply  ash  and  mineral  matter  so  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  up-building  of  developing 
animals,  and  it  encourages  bone  and 
muscle  development  and  establishes  a 
vigor  and  stand  that  enables  them  to 
function  promptly  and  easily  during  their 
initial  parturition. 

Then  again,  brood  sows  that  are  fed 


stimulating  rations  of  this  character 
come  to  their  flow  of  milk  with  prompt¬ 
ness  and  the  increasing  of  the  ration 
naturally  increases  the  flow  of  milk  and 
enables  the  mothers  to  take  care  of  the 
pigs  as  their  demands  increase.  Exer¬ 
cise  is  essential,  for  brood  sows  that  are 
confined  in  small  quarters  become  easily 
irritable  and  are  less  apt  to  develop  into 
the  type  and  temperament  so  essential 
for  the  rearing  of  large  litters.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  number 
of  pigs  raised  rather  than  the  number  of 
pigs  farrowed  to  establish  profits  in  pork 
production,  and  for  this  reason  every  pig 
that  is  born  should  be  saved  if  at  all  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  daily  rations  for  brood  sows  should 
be  relatively  scant  during  the  first  10 
days  following  farrowing,  after  which  the 
ration  can  be  increased  until  the  pigs  are 
three  weeks  old,  on  and  after  which  time 
the  brood  sows  can  be  easily  placed  on 
full  ration ;  that  is,  they  can  he  given  all 
the  roughage  and  grain  products  that 
they  will  clean  up  with  avidity.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  early  gains 
that  are  established  by  young  pigs  are 
the  most  economical  ones  and  if  they 
are  given  a  good  start  they  will  continue 
to  grow  and  increase  in  weight  and  ad¬ 
vance  in  structure  at  considerably  less 
cost  than  prevails  if  they  are  stunted 
during  the  early  stages  of  growth  and 
have  to  make  up  the  losses  thus  estab¬ 
lished.  F.  C.  M. 


Feeding  Two  Guernsey 
Cows 

I  wish  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  dairy 
ration  for  two  Guernseys,  both  very  good 
cows.  I  have  corn  and  cob  ground,  ex¬ 
pect  to  grind  oats  and  buckwheat.  Do 
I  need  linseed  meal?  I  have  corn  stover, 
mixed  hay ;  will  soon  have  good  clover. 
Have  had  nice  pumpkins,  but  they  are 
nearly  gone.  Is  soaked  dried  beet  pulp 
useful?  G.  c.  N. 

With  clover  hay  as  roughage,  and  buck¬ 
wheat  and  corn-and-eobmeal  and  oats 
ground  together  as  carbohydrate  feeds, 
you  have  an  excellent  base  for  an  in¬ 
tended  ration  for  Guernsey  cows.  The 
moistened  beet  pulp  will  serve  admirably 
with  succulent  feed,  comparing  favorably 
with  silage  and  being  superior  to  pump¬ 
kins  or  by-products  of  this  character  that 
merely  serve  as  appetizers  and  do  not 
contribute  very  much  feeding  value  to  the 
ration  itself. 

I  know  of  no  product  equaling  beet 
pulp  as  a  supplement  to  a  carefully  se¬ 
lected  grain  ration,  and  when  used  as  a 
substitute  for  silage  it  proves  an  eco¬ 
nomical  stimulant  to  the  increased  flow 
of  milk.  Under  average  conditions,  how¬ 
ever.  it  is  more  expensive  than  silage,  but 
in  the  absence  of  silage  it  should  enjoy 
first  place  in  the  selection  of  succulent 
feed.  For  avei’age  Guernseys  testing 
milk  about  5  per  cent,  a  ration  carrying 
from  20  to  22  per  cent  of  protein  is  con¬ 
centrated  enough,  and  if  well  supported 
with  i-oughages  and  succulents  mentioned, 
will  enable  you  to  produce  milk  eco¬ 
nomically,  provided,  of  course,  your  cows 
have  been  eai'efully  selected. 

Buckwheat  middlings  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  ground  buckwheat  and 
it  would  even  be  profitable  for  you  to 
take  the  buckwheat  to  a  mill  and  convert 
it  into  middlings  and  supplement  your 
corn  and  oats  with  this  product  rather 
than  with  the  gi'ound  buckwheat,  unless 
you  px-opose  grinding  the  oats  and  corn- 
and-cobmeal  and  buckwheat  together  in 
a  sort  of  home-grown  basic  ration.  Then, 
of  course,  it  is  not  profitable  to  go  to 
extra  expense  in  the  prepai'ation  or  han¬ 
dling  of  the  buckwheat.  The  combina¬ 
tion  proposed  is  as  follows :  250  lbs. 
corn-and-cobmeal,  150  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs. 
buckwheat,  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200 
lbs.  gluten  meal,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100 
lbs.  linseed  meal. 

This  combination,  if  the  ingredients 
are  of  standard  and  high  analysis,  will 
yield  about  22  per  cent  of  crude  protein 
and  will  prove  a  palatable  and  attractive 
mixture. 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Situation 

interest  in  dairy  products,  eggs  and 

rOTATOES;  VALUES  IN  FARM  PROPERTY. 

Markets  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
Most  tilings  are  selling  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  Prices  seem  unable  to  move  far  in 
either  direction.  Even  potatoes  have  been 
hesitating  at  the  $3-per-bushel  line  in 
eastern  producing  sections,  but  some 
farmers  had  been  holding  a  long  time 
for  this  price  and  were  made  quite  hap¬ 
py  when  they  reached  the  selling  point. 
Various  products  including  butter,  cheese, 
live  stock  and  a  few  of  the  early  vege¬ 
tables  are  in  rather  heavy  supply.  Cheap 
grain  has  led  to  liberal  feeding  of  dairy 
stock  and  encouraged  feeding  meat  ani¬ 
mals  to  heavyweights. 


MORE  MILK,  FEWER  EGGS 
Eastern  milk  production  in  March  and 
early  April  was  5  to  6  per  cent  ahead  of 
last  season.  Cheese  production  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  now  the  leading  producing  sec¬ 
tion,  has  increased  by  12  per  cent.  But¬ 
ter  output  too  is  generally  heavier  than 
last  season.  The  laying  flocks  in  the 
East  were  10  to  15  per  cent  more 
numerous  this  year,  and  more  eggs  were 
being  laid  last  Winter,  but  this  Spring 
they  have  not  done  so  well  as  a  year  ago, 
partly  because  the  season  was  cold  and 
backward  in  the  East  and  in  part  because 
heavy  Winter  laying  always  cuts  the 
Spring  rate  of  production  to  some  extent. 
E«-«-  prices  refused  to  go  down  much 
further  after  February.  They  might  even 
go  up  now  if  storage  buyers  get  back 
their  usual  courage  and  decide  to  put 
away  some  late  Spring  eggs. 


POTATO  MONEY  HELPS 

Probably  there  never  was  a  time  when 
so  many  old  potatoes  were  being  sold  for 
so  much  money,  although  actual  price  by 
the  bushel  was  higher  for  the  more  scanty 
supplv  late  in  the  Spring  of  1920.  The 
present  rise  seemed  more  inclined  to 
hesitate  after  the  middle  of  April.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  quiet  in  producing  regions  ,  or¬ 
ders  from  the  cities  were  light,  some 
holders  did  not  want  to  sell  at  going 
prices,  anvway,  and  were  reported  hold¬ 
ing  for  still  higher  figures.  In  cities, 
demand  is  slow  and  some  families  are  go¬ 
ing  without  rather  than  pay  S  to  10 
cents  a  pound  for  old  potatoes  or  10  to 
90  cents  for  new  ones.  On  the  other 
hand,  families  that  usually  have  potatoes 
of  their  own  raising  or  from  nearby 
farms  are  compelled  to  go  to  market  for 
them  now.  This  makes  a  fairly  good  de¬ 
mand  in  the  market  centers,  even  though 
the  price  is  high.  Distant  potato  regions 
have  been  scraping  up  every  kind  of 
stock,  good  or  poor,  and  shipping  it  away. 

It  appears  that  about  one-lialf  of  the 
number  of  two’s  are  being  shipped  and 
they  are  bringing  as  much  now  as  the 
number  one’s  brought  in  the  Fall.  Much 
of  the  potato  shortage  was  m  States 
which  -had  to  bring  their  supply  from  a 
long  distance,  thus  increasing  the  carlot 
movement.  Over  200.000  carloads  have 
been  shipped  this  season  compared  with 
225.000  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 

Canada  has  been  sending  some  to  New 
York,  and  Boston,  but  these  markets 
have  quoted  prices  fully  as  high  as  any 
most  of  the  time.  Supply  is  still  fairly 
heavy.  The  carlot  movement  is  falling 
off  quite  slowly.  Old  stock  seems  likely 
to  have  its  own  way  in  the  markets  for 
several  weeks  longer. 


FARM  BARGAINS 

The  census  figures  show  that  farm 
buildings  often  have  been  going  up  in 
value  while  farm  land  has  been  going 
down.  In  several  of  the  Northeastern 
States,  even  now  some  farms  are  good 
bargains  for  the  buildings  alone.  As  for 
the  land,  when  it  stops  going  down  it 
must  soon  start  going  up  again  if  it  is 
land  that  can  be  worked  by  machines. 
Speaking  of  the  market  value  of  farms  a 
farm  value  expert  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  remarked:  “This  is  a  good 
time  to  buy  a  good  farm,  it  is  never  a 
good  time  to  buy  a  poor  farm.  _  By  a 
“good  farm”  he  meant,  good  soil,  improve¬ 
ments  and  markets;  a  real  business  farm. 
At  the  same  time,  all  honor  to  the  chap 
who  takes  the  rough  home  farm  because 
he  loves  it  and  because  the  family  roots 
have  gone  deep.  There  is  a  kind,  of  suc¬ 
cess  that  counts  for  more  than  big  crops 
and  money  in  the  bank,  and  it  often 
comes  to  the  fine  old  families  on  the 
plain,  old  farms. 

APPLES  NO  HIGHER 

Little  change  is  shown  in  the  apple 
situation.  Supplies  continue  heavy  and 
prices  show  no  special  change.  Apple 
holders  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  view  the  closing  season  with 
disappointment  and  some  disgust.  Here 
is  a  man  from  the  very  farthest  corner 
and  tip  end  of  the  apple  orchard  terri¬ 
tory.  Ilis  50  or  60  acres  are  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  up  the  mountain  side  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  not  far  from  Los  Angeles.  Ap¬ 
ples  do  not  flourish  in  the  southwestern 
valleys  but  on  the  high  mountain  farms 
there'  is  snow  until  April.  Growers  irri¬ 
gate  of  course,  and  get  1.000  boxes  to 
the  acre  in  good  years.  “It  is  easy  to 
raise  good  crops.  Our  trouble  is  in  the 
marketing,”  complained  the  grower. 
“Some  years  the  apples  did  not  bring 


enough  in  the  Spring  to  pay  for  picking 
and  packing,  not  to  mention  the  storage 
costs.  We  have  tried  co-operation,  di¬ 
rect  storage,  putting  up  canneries,  selling 
to  peddlers,  to  retail  stores,  and  to  con¬ 
sumers,  or  selling  at  retail  from  our  own 
fruit  stands,  but  the  competition  is  heavy 
with  northwestern  apples  and  wTe  have 
found  nothing  that  would  turn  a  poor 
market  season  into  a  good  one.  It  is  a 
tragedy  for  some  of  us  with  heavy  ex¬ 
penses  to  meet.  I  have  tried  for  20 
years  to  solve  the  problem  of  low  prices. 
All  I  have  learned  is  that  I  must  raise 
fine  fruit,  cut  expenses  and  put  a  lot  of 
thought  into  selling  each  crop.”  G.  B.  F. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Not  a  sign  of  Spring  yet,  spite  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  no  snow.  It  froze  in  the  shade 
all  day  on  April  19.  Hence  slow’  produce 
receipts. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
easier;  creamery,  39  to  45c;  dairy,  36  to 
39c ;  storage,  33  to  34c ;  common.  20  to 
25c.  Cheese,  lower ;  new  flats,  daisies, 
longhorns,  22  to  23c ;  Limburger,  block 
Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  firm  ;  hennery, 
30  to  33c;  State  and  western  candled, 
25  to  31c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  quiet;  tur¬ 
keys,  50  to  53c;  fowls,  25  to  35c;  chick¬ 
ens,  29  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  21c ; 
ducks,  32  to  34c ;  geese,  25  to  26c.  Live 
poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  45  to  50c ; 
chickens.  29  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c;  ducks,  28  to  30c;  geese,  23  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak; 
McIntosh,  bu..  $2.25  to  $2.50;  King, 
Greening,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Baldwin,  Spy, 
Kussett,  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $4.  Potatoes,  quiet ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $2.90  to  $3.25 ;  seconds, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  State  and  western,  150- 
lb.  sack,  $8.25  to  $S.50 ;  Cuban,  crate, 
$5.25  to  $5.50;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper, 
$2.50  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  Cape 
Cod,  box.  $6  to  $6.25 ;  strawberries, 
Florida,  qt.,  45  to  50c;  grapes,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Tokays,  lb.,  15c  (retail). 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $9.50 ;  marrow.  $6.25 
to  $8.50 ;  white  kidney,  $7.50  to  $S ;  me¬ 
dium,  $5.75  to  $6 ;  pea,  $5.25  to  $5.50. 
Onions,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2.25 
to  $2.75;  Ebenezer,  bag,  $2.25  to  $3; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  south¬ 
ern,  hamper,  $S  to  $10;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $S  to  $10;  beets,  south¬ 
ern,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.50; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  25  to  30c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  celery,  Flor¬ 
ida,  crate.  $3  to  $3.25  :  cucumbers,  Flor¬ 
ida.  hamper,  $6  to  $6.50;  endive,  Lousi- 
ana,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  lettuce,  bskt.,  50 
to  75c;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
parsely,  doz.  behs.,  35  to  50c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.90  to  $2.25;  peas.  Florida,  hamp¬ 
er.  $4.75  to  $6;  pieplant,  southern,  box, 
75c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz.  behs.,  25  to 
30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes, 
southern,  carrier,  $6.75  to  $7.75 :  tur¬ 
nips,  white  and  yellow,  bu..  50  to  90c. 

Feed. — Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$21  to  $23 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $22  ~T 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton,  $30 ;  middlings.  $39 ;  red-dog,  $36 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $37;  oilmeal,  $45.50; 
hominy,  $30.25 ;  gluten,  $36.15 ;  oat  feed, 
$8.75.  or.  w.  c. 


Docking  Adult  Sheep; 
Cough 

Kindly  let  me  know  if  I  can  cut  the 
tails  off  some  two-year-old  sheep  without 
having  trouble?  If  I  can  cut  the  tails 
when  to  do  it.  What  can  I  give  sheep 
that  cough  very  hard  and  have  a  light 
discharge  at  nose?  c.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  best  to  dock  lambs  when  not 
over  two  weeks  old.  The  operation  may 
then  safely  be  performed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  males  are  castrated.  The 
tails  may,  at  that  age  be  cut  off  with  a 
sharp,  strong  knife  blade  that  has  been 
cleansed  and  disinfected,  or  an  emaseu- 
lator  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  That 
instrument!  is  Used  for  castration  of 
colts  and  other  animals.  The  blades 
first  crush  the  tissues  and  then  cut  them 
off,  so  that  little  if  any  bleeding  ensues. 

Clean  cut  wounds  heal  quickest  and 
there  seldom  is  any  serious  bleeding, 
even  when  the  knife  is  used.  1  f  bleeding 
does  give  trouble,  in  any  case,  it  may 
readily  be  stopped  by  burning  the  stump 
of  the  tail  with  a  cherry  red  hot  iron. 

Older  lambs  are  best  docked  with  red- 
hot  docking  pinchers,  but  when  that  in¬ 
strument  is  used  the  healing  is  a  rather 
tardy  process.  The  tail  is  pulled  through 
a  hole  in  a  piece  of  board  which  then 
protects  the  skin  of  the  rump.  The  tail 
is  then  grasped  between  the  edges  of  the 


pincher  jaws  and  cut  and  seared 

The  adult  sheep  may  be  docked  with 
the  red-hot  pinchers,  in  that  way,  or 
they  may  be  docked  with  docking  shears, 
after  tying  a  band  of  heavy  twine  around 
the  tail,  close  to  the  body  of  the  sheep, 
so  that  bleeding  will  be  prevented.  The 
stump  of  the  tail  (wound)  should  then 
be  well  seared  with  a  cherry-red  hot 
iron  and  the  ligature  at  once  removed. 
A  small  rubber  tube  is  effective  as  a 
ligature  for  such  use.  Never  leave  the 
ligature  long  in  place,  as  it  shuts  off 
circulation  of  blood  and  if  not  removed 
blood  poisoning  may  result  and  prove 
fatal.  *When  a  cord  is  used  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  tie  a  bow  knot  in  it,  and  that 
may  be  loosened  now  and  then  to  see  if 
bleeding  will  result  if  it  is  removed  and, 
when  it  is  found  that  that  will  not  oc¬ 
cur,  the  cord  may  be  removed.  Do  the 
work  on  any  fine,  dry  day,  but  not  when 
the  weather  is  intensely  cold.  Afterward 
keep  the  sheep  in  a  clean  pen  for  a  few 
days. 

The  cough,  in  cases  such  as  you  de¬ 
scribe,  is  caused  by  catarrh  and  some¬ 
times  by  gadfly  grubs  in  the  upper  pas¬ 
sages  and  sinuses  (cavities)  of  the  head. 
Shepherds  usually  apply  a  little  pine 
tar  and  that  may  help.  Syringing  the 
nostrils  with  warm  water  containing  two 
tablespoons  of  boric  acid,  per  quart,  gives 
relief  when  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
discharge  to  harden  and  block  the  nos¬ 
tril.  There  is  no  certain  remedy  for  gad¬ 
fly  grubs.  Prevent  their  formation  by 
keeping  flies  from  depositing  their  em¬ 
bryo  grubs  (larvae)  in  the  nostrils  dur¬ 
ing  fly  time  in  Summer.  Keeping  the 
nose  daubed  with  pine  tar  will  accomp¬ 
lish  that.  For  cough  give  when  need¬ 
ed,  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  pare- 
gorice,  wine  of  ipecac  and  compound 
syrup  of  squills.  The  dose  is  one  to  four 
teaspoons,  given  two  or  three  times  daily, 
according  to  age  and  size  of  sheep  and 
severity  of  cough.  Keep  the  sleeping 
place  clean,  cool,  and  perfectly  venti¬ 
lated.  A.  S. A. 


lean  months 
into  profit  months;  cash 
|  in  on  your  spare  time.  Hundreds  of  farmers 
and  farmers’  sons  are  adding  to  their  in 
comes  by  repairing  autos,  trucks  and  tractors 
on  their  farms  during  stormy  days  and  off  seasons. 

,  .  Double-Barreled  Profits 

I  Fix  your  own  machinery  and  save 

I  repair  bills;  fix  your  neighbors’  ma- 1 
chinery  and  make  big  wages.  How  much  does  * 
a  breakdown  sometimes  cost  in  time,  trouble  ■ 

I  and  expense?  Save  it  and  get  paid  for  doing  B 
so.  This  is  an  age  of  machinery.  Man  power  * 
is  more  costly  than  mechanical  power^Earm  ■ 

I  efficiency  means  keeping  machines  in  good  | 
working  order.  The  demand  for  men  who  9 
can  do  this  is  increasing  and  the  pay  is  good.  ■ 
Tram  yourself  for  this  work  and  you  will  add  to  | 
the  profits  of  your  farm,  also  substantially  increase  R 
your  income  by  overhauling  cars,  trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  engines  and  light  plants  for  your  neighbors. 

A  Good  Business 

Plan  to  come  to 
|  Detroit  this  year. 


■  Gome  yourself  or 

I  send  your  son.  Any 
one  with  the  training 
our  courses  give,  can  j  ij 

I  set  up  a  garage  or  re-  ***  "  ‘ 

pair  shop  for  himself.  There  is  big  money  in  I 
it.  If  you  can  use  a  bigger  income  write  us.Courses  are 

I  practical,  endorsed  by  government  and  leading  auto 
factories.  Costs  nothin?  to  investigate.  For  fuU  details  write: 

A.  G.  ZELLER,  President 
Michigan  State  Automobile  School , 

405  Auto  Building  Datrolt,  Mich. 


FORD  HAND  STARTER  SWITCH  AND  THEFT  ALARM 

Leaves  feet  free  for  pedals.  Sells  like  hot  cakes.  Quickly 
installed.  Exclusive  territory  for  live,  hustling  agents. 
Apply  quickly,  stating  territory  wanted. 

RAPP  &  CHENEY  43»K,  I.  W.  Heilman  Bldg.  Eos  Angeles 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 


THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  page 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Easy  to  produce  Grade  A  Milk 
at  every  milking 


One  man  writes:  “No  trouble  at  all  to  get  clean 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count,  with  my  Sharpies 
Milker.  Also,  it  saves  me  a  milker’s  wages.”  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Sharpies  owners  tell  similar  stories. 

You  can  get  not  only  cleaner  milk,  but  usually 
more  milk  from  every  cow — and  milk  them  three 
times  as  fast,  in  the  bargain. 

The  Sharpies  Pipe  Line  Milker  is  recommended 
where  large  herds  are  milked,  or  where  there  is 
no  electric  service.  It  will  milk  30  cows  an  hour. 

The  Sharpies  Moto-Milker  carries  its  own  pump 
and  motor  on  wheels,  and  requires  no  installation. 

It  runs  on  lighting  current  and  milks  20  cows 
an  hour. 

Send  for  important  illustrated  book  of  dairy¬ 
ing  facts.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  M-15A 

Finance  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PURE  HOLLYWOOD 

Chicks  and  Eggs 

Every  hen  we  have  on  olir  Farm  is  from  eggs 
or  stock  we  bought  of  the  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash  ,  with  records  from  200  to 300  eggs 
per  hen.  If  you  doubt  us  write  them.  Look  up 
our  record  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  At  this  writing, 
March  15th,  we  are  3rd  in  the  Leghorn  Class. 
Won  8th  place  last  year,  100  pens  competing. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  Chicks  or  Eggs. 
Every  Chick  or  Egg  we  sell  is  from  our  own 
1,200  Pure  Hollywood  Hens.  No  special  pens, 
when  you  get  our  Chicks  you  get  Chicks  from 
sisters  or  mothers  from  our  contest  birds. 

Visitors  Welcome — Circular  r 

Chicks  $20  per  100  Eggs  $8  per  100  ;■ 

BARNES’  POULTRY  YARDS,  Malone,  N-  Y.  ■. 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 
First  Pen  Storrs  Laying  Contest  1924 

Having  the  Greatest  Record  ever  made  in  the  East 

First  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1921 
Third  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1922 
Third  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1923 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

(Free  from  White  Diarrhea) 

Sired  by  sons  of  these  Contest  hens. 

Cf  r\  \  n  D  V  North  Branch 
•  1  t.  jvjew  Jersey 


M£ADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


PROMPT  DELIVERIES! 

We  are  offering  our  high  grade  quality  chicks  at  the 
following  reduced  prices,  effective  after  May  1st. 

8.  C  W.  Leghorns  10c  ea.  It.  I.  Reds  18c  ea. 
Barred  Bocks  18c  ea.  Mixed  Chicks  8c  ea. 

For  orders  of  100  or  less,  please  send  25c  additional 
for  special  handling.  Order  direct  from  this  od  or 
send  for  circular.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  4  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


BABY  l/ACTfP  HIGH  BABY 
CHIX  HUM  LK  QUALITY  CH1X 

S  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds.  Our  flocks  are  all  healthy,  free  range  stock  and 
have  been  culled  by  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  size 
and  egg  production.  Don’t  be  misled  in  paying  high 
prices  for  inferior  chix  as  we  have  been  carefully  hand¬ 
ling  our  breeders  for  years.  Our  prices  are:  White 
Leghorns,  $13  per  100;  500  for  862.50;  1,000  for  ?120. 
Rocks  are  $14  per  100  ;  500  for  $6 *.59  ;  1,000  for  $130, 
R  I  Reds,  $15  per  100;  500  fir  $72.50;  1,000  for  $110. 
Order  from  ad.  KOSTEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Ucla. 

Chicks  That  Grow— From  Hens  That  Lay 

100V^ted&lyosyOUr  dOOT'  $3?50  $7600  $12d>0  $57.60 

Rr„wn  I  eehorna  3.60  7.00  12.00  57.50 

Rocks  4  00  7.50  14.00  67.60 

RhnHe  TVland  Reds  4.60  8.00  15  00  72.60 

Assorted  o?  Mixed  Chicks  3.00  6d>0  10^0  47  50 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Richfield,’  pa.,p‘ 

t>  A  DV  Mixed .  $9  per  100 

tSAB  1  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  11  per  100 

/-*  »  j  f  /-a  if  c  Barred  Rocks .  13  per  100 

CHICK. 5  Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  forfree  circular. 

C.  1*.  LEISTER  Me  Allstervllle,  Pa. 

BABY  CHSCKSESIi 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS!^™ 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C- ALLEN  Member  1.  B.  C.  A.  Seaford,  Del 

U-_L  PUIaLo  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  W. 

Hlgn  brade  UniCKS  Leg.,  1S<-;  B.  Leg.  and  Anconas,  14c; 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  15c;  W.  Wyandottes.  16c:  Assort¬ 
ed  10c  1c  less  ill  lots  of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for 
Circular  and  Brice  List.  CHAS.  TAYLOR.  Box  R,  Liberty,  K.Y. 

r»  «  n  v  Mixed  or  Broiler . $  9  per  100 

DAP  I  S.  O.  W .  Leghorn .  11  per  100 

CU  |  S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

MIA.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  15  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100*  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FaIKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstonn,  Pa.  R.  D.  No,  3 

Valiev  View  B.  Rocks....  $3?50  $6*7 5  $18 

r*.  t-  ;  _  If  W.  Legli’ns..  3.00  5.75  11 

G  DICKS  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  0 

Carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100*  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  VIK4Y 
POULTRY  FARM,  N.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  McAlistervtlle.  Pa. 

FINE  BABY  CHICKS  Ready  for  Shipment  on  Mar.  15th 

Hatches  weekly.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  W.  Leg- 

HATcSisVf  815  p"  MBS;  r.. 

„  a.BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

\  gQ  White  Leghorns,  10c.  100*  live  delivery, 
*■  p  6.  paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  T.  J.  KU  RENZELLER 
11.  F.  1).  No.  2  McAlistervllle.  Fa. 

aristocrat  quality  baby  chicks 

Orders  now  booked  for  May  shipments— the  ideal  month 
for  success^  Large  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100.  Beau- 
tiful  Mottled  Anconas,  $13.  ProliflcWiute  Wyandottes, 
$14  Barred  and  White  Rock  sand  S.C. Reds  S18. 100*  live 
delivery.  Circular.  SEIDELT0N  FARMS.  Baslilngtonvllle,  I  a. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


'Now  $13-100.  Pure  Strain.  None  Better 

Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males,  $18—100 
postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock, 
strong  chix.  Prompt  delivery  and  your  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  to 

S.  W  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa 


T>  l  Eggs  from  line  bred  layers.  Parks’ 
KOCKS  strain,  $«  per  100. 

Henry  Ingalls  Greenville,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICK  REDUCTION  FOR  MAY 


Barred  Rocks,  10c  each.  White  Leghorns.  12c each. 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM _ Miltord,  Delaware 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  HS2"‘W 


CEL-O-GLASS 


This  useful  material  resembles  glass  but  is  «b- 
breakable,  weatherproof,  flexible,  and  very  light 
in  weight.  It  is  made  of  tough  wire  mesh  coated 
with  a  transparent  substance  that  will  not  crack 
or  peel  off.  IT  IS  NOT  A  CLOTH.  It  will  not 
sag  or  tear.  It  is  unaffected  by  hot  burning  sun. 
It  is  hail-proof  and  durable. 

CEL-O-GLASS  lets  through  the  vitalizing 
Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the  sun  in  great  quantities. 
Ordinary  glass  keeps  them  out.  When  used  for 
poultry  house  windows  it  makes  chicks  grow 
faster  and  healthier  and  lay  more  eggs,  because 
it  brings  them  the  pure,  stimulating  Ultra-Violet 
rays  indoors.  It  lets  through  practically  as  much 
light  as  clear  glass. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  fine  for  garage,  barn  and 
cellar  doors  and  windows  and  most  any  other 
place  where  you  use  fragile,  costly  glass.  Any¬ 
one  can  put  up  CEL-O-GLASS.  Hammer  and 
tacks  are  the  only  tools  you  need.  Thousands  use 
and  endorse  CEL-O-GLASS.  Try  it. 

If  your  hardware,  seed  or  implement  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  with  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS 
send  us  $3.00  for  a  3  foot  by  6  foot  trial  size  roll, 
postpaid.  Only  one  to  each  person.  Write  for 
instructive  folder  No.  28. 

CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 
21  Spruce  Street  -  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CELOGLASS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  $4.75:  or  pure  Aluminum,  $6.25, 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s 
tile  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  yonr  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet ,  "Poultry  Helps’ ' 


I.  PUTNAM 

Route  564-B,  Elmira,  N.V. 


75  Post 

Paid  i 


Burns  10  days  without  attention 


Shell  Meal 


For4  More  anti 
Better  Eggs 

Used  all  of  the  time  in 
the  North  American  Egg 
Laying  Competitions. 
Fed  to  Hens  and  Chicks, 
because  faster  assimila¬ 
tion  makes  more  eggs 
and  faster  growth. 
Specially  prepared  from 
selected  oyster  shells. 
Used  in  either  dry  or 
wet  mash.  If  your  dealer 
cannotsupply  you — send 
us  his  name  and  $1.00  for 
100-lb.  bag  F,  O.  B.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
Sole  Manufacturers 
Philadelphia;  Pa. 


Oyster 


l/£A/AP/OS^.  RecommenfJe(] 


' TRADE  MAO 


IRBOUNEUM 

pplied 

Year  Refunded!  | 

Write  for  Circulars 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Dent  210 


FOR  SALE 


5000  Wild  Mallard  Duck  Eggs 

March  and  April  delivery. 
$20.00  per  hundred,  May  delivery. 

$18.00  per  hundred. 

LOUIS  F.  SUTTON  -  Akron,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  April  10,  1926,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
poultrymen  who  were  quite  evidently 
feeding  too  much  protein  and  thereby 
suffering  heavy  loss  from  sickness  or 
death  in  the  laying  flock.  Chicks  often 
suffer  from  the  same  cause. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  persons  feeding  ordinary  commercial 
mashes,  containing  IS  to  22  per  cent 
protein,  should  not  add  to  the  ration 
more  meat  scrap,  liquid  milk,  condensed 
buttermilk,  fish  meal,  or  other  concen¬ 
trated  animal  protein. 

It  is  possible,  for  example,  to  use  the 
germinated  oats  and  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  mixture,  which  is  such  an  important 
part  of  the  Farmingdale  ration,  only 
when  a  dry  mash  is  used,  which  contains 
not  more  than  S  to  10  per  cent  of  ani¬ 
mal  protein  feeds.  These  animal  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  are  commonly  meat  scrap,  fish 
meal,  or  dried  milk,  used  singly  or  in  any 
desired  combination.  Many  poultrymen 
seem  to  have  made  the  mistake  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  milk  and  oat  mixture  with  a 
mash  already  containing  the  maximum 
amount  of  protein  which  it  is  desirable 
to  feed. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  liquid 
skim-milk  or  buttermilk  is  so  cheap  and 
easy  to  get  locally  that  the  purchase  of 
much  meat  scrap,  fish  meal,  or  com¬ 
mercial  mashes  containing  much  animal 
protein  is  mighty  poor  business  for  the 
poultryman. 

The  more  progressive  commercial  feed 
concerns  are  now  putting  on  the  market 
special  mashes  which  may  be  fed  either 
where  liquid  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  is 
available  or  where  Hie  poultryman  de¬ 
sires  to  use  condensed  buttermilk  in  his 
feeding  plan. 

The  poultryman  mixing  his  own  feed 
should  likewise  be  sure  that  his  formula 
conforms  to  the  standards  noted  above. 
— C.  E.  Lee.  Head  Department  of  Poul¬ 
try  Husbandry. 

$  :H  $  * 

During  the  twenty-third  week  of  the 
fourth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1.000  pul¬ 
lets  produced  4,579  eggs,  a  yield  of  65.4 
per  cent,  which  is  .5  per  cent  less  than 
last  week’s  production  and  is  2.6  per 
cent  below  the  production  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  last  year.  The  birds  have 
laid  64.S44  eggs  to  date;  this  is  5.100 
more  eggs  than  were  laid  during  the  first 
23  weeks  of  the  1925  contest. 

The  high  pens  for  the  week  were : 
Barred  Rocks,  Howard  A.  Wells.  62 ; 
White  Rocks,  W.  J.  Bryan  Newhouse, 
62;  White  Leghorns,  John  Boshler,  Jr., 
61 ;  R.  I.  Reds,  Pinecrest  Orchards,  61 ; 
White  Leghorns,  Howard  P.  Corsa,  59 ; 
Barred  Rocks.  Lewis  Farms,  5S ;  Barred 
Rocks,  A.  C.  Jones,  57. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  team 
since  November  1.  1925.  are  : 

White  Leghorns. — Cedarlnirst  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J..  979 ;  Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  972;  C.  R. 
Misner,  Pa.,  963 ;  Howard  P.  Corsa,  Pa., 
92S:  Norman  C.  Jones,  Del.,  S75. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  951 ;  Sunset  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  S59;  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  S45. 

Barred  Plvmouth  Rocks. — Howard  A. 
Wells,  N.  Y.  SIS;  H.  W.  Van  Winkle, 
N.  Y.,  797;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.,  770. 

White  Wyandottes.  — -  Byron  Pepper, 
Del..  923  ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly.  Pa.,  806. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan 
Newhouse,  W.  Ya.,  651. 

Blue  Andalusians. — 'E.  D.  Bird,  Conn., 
553. 

The  following  are  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  week  ending  April  10: 


Date 

Hig 

li  Low 

Conditions 

Apr. 

3 

60 

40 

Bain. 

Apr. 

4 

48 

26 

Clear. 

Apr. 

5 

54 

26 

Partly 

cloudy. 

Apr. 

0 

57 

27 

Partly 

cloudy. 

Apr. 

7 

56 

28 

Rain, 

partly  cloudy, 

Apr. 

8 

54 

24 

Rain. 

fog. 

Apr. 

9 

4S 

36 

Clear. 

3= 


The  following  are  the  top  wholesale 
prices  which  govern  our  egg  sales  at  the 
contest  plant  April  10:  Whites,  37c; 
browns,  36c ;  medium,  32c. 


Too  Much  Meat  Scrap 

I  am  having  trouble  with  finding  my 
poultry  dead  with  blood  around  the  vent. 
The  ones  that  have  died  are  pullets.  I 
find  them  with  blood  on  the  feathers 
around  the  vent.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  trouble?  I  feed  them  meat  scrap, 
all  they  will  eat,  scratch  feed,  and  keep 
oyster  shell  by  them  all  the  time.  Is  the 
trouble  a  disease  or  is  it  in  the  feed  I 
am  feeding.  G.  B. 

It  is  wrong  to  feed  birds  all  the  meat 
scrap  that  they  will  eat,  that,  in  itself 
being  sufficient  to  cause  inflammatory 
troubles  with  the  organs  involved  in  egg 
production.  Do  not  make  their  mash  ra¬ 
tion  more  than  one-fifth  part  meat  scrap, 
one-sixth  part  may  be  better,  these  parts 
by  weight.  Cut  down  the  meat  scrap 
that  you  are  feeding  accordingly  and  add 
plenty  of  green  or  vegetable  stuff  to  their 
ration.  M.  B.  p. 


OXYGEN  in  Incubation  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity.  More  fresh  air  is 
goingthrough  the  Smithforced  draft 
incubator  at  all  times  than  in  any 
other  type  of  incubator  ever  made.  An 
abundance  of  moisture,  scientifically 
and  constantly  supplied,  is  another 
important  feature.  The  quality  of 
baby  chicks  hatched  in  a 

Smith’s  47,000 

forced  draft  incubator  is  insured.  No  cold 
corners  or  hot  spots,  even  moisture  and  tem¬ 
perature  and  constantly  circulating  air  make 
certain  quality  hatching  and  quantity  service. 
Insist  on  having  your  chicks  hatched  in  the  Smith 
incubator.  A  Smith  hatchery  near  you  will 
supply  you  with  baby  chicks  hatched  in  a 
47,000. 

If  you  do  not  know  of  a  Smith  hatchery 
in  your  vicinity  write  us. 

The  Smith  Incubator  Company 

1 999  W  74th  St.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


100,000  Quality  Chicks  for  1926 


W.  Letrhorns 
K.  I.  Keds 
Burred  I*.  Hocks 
W.  Wyandottes 
Mixed  (hicks 


From  vigorous,  free-range  stock 
culled  for  egg  production.  We  gu  r- 
antee  our  chick*  to  be  strong  and 
healthy  at  time  of  shipment.  We  abo 
guarantee  100#  live  delivery  postpaid. 


Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List 


THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 


STURDY  CHICKS 

LEADING  BREEDS 
BEST  BLOOD 
QUALITY  CHICKS.  HEAVY  LAYERS. 

Special  Inducements  for  Early  Orders. 

Write  today.  Catalogue  Free. 

Zanesville  Hatchery  Zinesville,  Pa, 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns _  $8.35  $8.35  $13.00 

Barred  Hocks .  8.T5  7.35  14.00 

S.  C.  R.I.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  15.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.75  5.35  10.00 

Bank  Reference.  100*  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  race,  Mc.uisterviiic,  ra¬ 


il  ADV  OUinifC  Our  15th  Y  ear 
DUD  I  UVllOlVd  Hatching  Chicks 

$!>  per  100  and  up  from  heavy  layers.  Hogan 
tested.  100*  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White.  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas, Barred  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Urge. illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Unusual  Values  in  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

1I0MFSTEA1>  I.FlillOltNS  have  demonstrated  in  Egg  Con¬ 
tests  and  Production  Poultry  Shows  that  they  make  good. 
This  is  because — Every  Breeder  is  a  hen— no  pullets. 
Every  Breeder  Is  certified  by  Penn.  Dept,  ol  Agriculture. 
Every  Breeder  officially  tested  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea.  All  males  used  in  breeding  pens  are  from 
liens  with  pullet  year  trannest  records  of  251-311  eggs. 
Write  for  free  mating  list  and  price  list. 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  1,  Box  16,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


CHICKS:0!.1.;" 

$9  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range]  Stock.  Rocks  and  Reds.  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn.  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


LUNG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYANDOTTES.  REUS,  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN 4 
GIANT ROUEND 
INDIAN  RUNNER JJ 

“World’s  Best  Strains.”  Hatching  Eggs.  18th  yr.  producing 
Chicks  that  live.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoeulxville.  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


ARDEE’S  mini/ 1  IIIOO  Hatching  Eggs. 

w™  llUbKUNuo Ziisss.fis&j 


BEAUAND0T 

MAMMOTH 

PEKIN 


A  re  u  nexceiled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  ha  rse  s1 1  pups8 

CHICKS,  EGGS.  low.  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford. Pa, 


■W^HITE  :e*ekin  ducklings 

From  best  type,  growth  and  laying  flock,  $835  per 
100.  K.  BORMAN  Laurelton,  N.  J . 


White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs $5pe." d;oe“ e1,’: 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


Rnoliniro  White  Chinese,  one-day  old,  $1  each,  postage 
UUSIIIIgo  collect.  LILLIE  SIMMENR0TH  Freuehtown,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Itronze  Turkey  Eggs,  54>e  per  egg. 

Mrs.  H.  MEIER  Coxsackie,  N.Y, 
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Vacation  Five  Days  to  Detroit  and  Return 

Part  II 


We  find  sections  devoted  to  close- 
clipped  evergreen  trees,  as  if  some  man 
bad  set  the  fashion  and  given  his  com¬ 
munity  a  style  in  landscaping.  There 
are  whole  miles  of  white  tile  lying  by 
(lie  ede  of  the  road,  and  white  tile  laid 
out  like  network  in  a  field.  Ah !  this 
must  be  a  trucking  section.  We  pass  a 
field  of  workers  where  they  are  putting 
late  tomatoes  into  baskets,  and  these 
workers  lift  faces  that  seem  somehow 
almost  familiar.  Why  are  there  no  cows, 
no  chickens,  no  dogs,  and  above  all,  no 
children?  Tobacco  sections,  apple  sec¬ 
tions,  peach  sections,  but  aside  from 
those  in  the  tomato  field,  no  men  and 
women  except  in  towns.  Lake  Erie 
comes  into  view  ;  it  is  a  day  for  white- 
caps.  There  seem  to  be  a  great  number 
of  gas  wells  stuck  about  in  odd  places. 
We  even  smell  gas.  Here  the  road  skirts 
the  shore  very  closely  and  as  we  pass 
over  a  tiny  bridge  now  and  then,  we 
look  down  into  what  reminds  me  of  a 
fiord,  a  deep  cut  made  in  the  hill  of  the 
shore  by  the  action  of  water.  It  must 
be  a  hundred  feet  down  to  the  bottom. 
At  Leamington  we  say  goodbye  to  Lake 
Erie  and  turn  the  wheel  for  Windsor. 
Here  is  an  unexpected  detour,  and  twi¬ 
light  falls  on  us  in  a  dusty  road  meeting 
continual  adventures  in  the  shape  of  to¬ 
mato  racks  with  drowsy  drivers.  Night 
draws  a  curtain,  and  an  hour  later  we 
come  to  Windsor  on  a  flat  road  dotted 
with  auto  lights  as  far  as  the.  eye  can 
reach.  Coming  into  Windsor  is  like  a 
bad  dream.  Every  time  we  find  a  sen¬ 
sible,  quiet  street,  a  sign  looms  at.  us, 
saying  “One  Wiay  Traffic,”  and  we  hasti¬ 
ly'  make  for  another.  Yet  we  are  not 
interfered  with  and  manage  to  find  our 
way  safely  to  the  ferry.  Detroit  is 
sparkling  across  the  river,  a  fine  elec¬ 
trical  display,  although,  regrettably,  there 
is  nothing  dignified  about  a  sign  of  chew¬ 
ing  gum.  I  find  the  Big  Dipper  overhead 
more  spectacular  when  it  comes  to  that, 
but  for  a  man-made  article  Detroit  is  a 
welcome  sight.  The  speedometer  reads  a 
few  miles  over  300  and  we  are  a  little 
tired. 

The  river  between  Windsor  and  De¬ 
troit  is  a  busy  place  even  at  night.  It 
is  a  street  of  darkness  where  lights 
dance  and  glide,  and  behind  each  light  a 
black  shape  follows.  It  is  easy  for  these 
1o  elude  the  ferry,  ablaze  with  electricity, 
but  I  wonder  how  they  manage  to  keep 
clear  of  each  other.  As  we  drive,  on 
shore  we  are  asked  some  odd  questions 
by  the  immigration  officials  of  our  own 
country,  but  we  try  to  be  serious  hi. as¬ 
serting  that  we  were  born  in  the  United 
States.  I  believe  these  officials  must  ac¬ 
quire  a  remarkable  proficiency  in  char¬ 
acter  analysis.  I  shall  always  feel  a 
great  curiosity  as  to  how  that  official 
listed  us  in  his  mental  files.  Interest¬ 
ing  to  know  that!  But,  at  any  rate,  we 
are  allowed  to  pass,  and  here  we  are, 
four  simple  country  folk  in  a  large  mod¬ 
ern  city  at  night. 

Perhaps  our  plan  of  coming  to  this 
great  city  and  finding  our  way  to  our 
destination  without  help  from  our  city 
cousins  may  seem  reckless  and  uncalled- 
for.  The  fact  is  these  cousins  of  ours 
have  assumed  in  our  hearing  that  we 
would  be  perfectly  helpless  under  such 
conditions.  This  stunt  of  landing  in  De¬ 
troit  at  night  has  been  planned  to  prove 
to  them,  and  ourselves,  too,  that,  we  are 
able  to  adapt,  ourselves  to  the.  situation. 
The  first  thing  Daddy  does  is  to  park 
the  car  and  go  to  summon  a  taxi  driver 
from  a  nearby  garage;  we  wait  in  a 
darkish,  narrow  street  full  of  slumber¬ 
ing  automobiles.  The  taxi  man  takes 
Daddy’s  place  at  the  wheel,  and  takes 
us  through  a  maze  of  narrow  escapes  to 
the  place  where  our  cousins’  street  leaves 
that  maelstrom  of  traffic  called  Cadillac 
Square.  We  avoid  a  great  many  colli¬ 
sions  by  use  of  the  brakes,  but  after  the 
first  two  episodes  I  begin  to  regard  them 
as  similar  to  moves  on  a  checkerboard, 
just  a  part  of  the  game.  Which  is  more 
necessary  to  a  Detroit  automobile,  its 
brakes,  or  its  motor,  is  a  question  I  have 
not  yet  decided.  The  stop-street  system 
has  just  lately  been  inaugurated,  I  am 
told.  This  is  a  godsend  to  a  traffic-rid¬ 
den  city,  though  it  is  a  bit  exasperating 
to  be  obliged  to  come  to  a  stop  at  an 
intersection  when  there  is  not  a  car  in 
sight,  and  start  again  just  in  time  to 
nearly  run  against  one. 

At  the  beginning  of  Gratiot  Ave.  our 
guide  leaves  us  (his  fee  is  50  cents)  and 
we  are  left  to  fend  for  ourselves.  The 
stop-light  system  is  one  that  we  have 
learned  quite  well  in  our  smaller  cities 
at  home,  so  we  have  no  further  difficulty 
evcept  the  slight  one  of  locating  the 
street  where  our  cousins  live,  which  is 
Maxwell.  We  found  their  number  only 
a  few  doors  from  Gratiot,  and  when  we 
walk  in  on  these  town-mice  relatives  of 
ours,  what  do  you  suppose  we  found 
them  doing?  No  one  would  be  liable  to 
guess,  so  I’ll  tell.  They  are  taking  up 
plaster  from  the  front  room  rug.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  plaster — 
which  had  fallen  just  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore — bad  fallen  in  honor  of  our  arrival. 
Very  few  persons  are  gifted  in  the  art 
of  taking  up  plaster  in  the  best  room 
and  looking  clever  at  the  same  time,  es¬ 
pecially  when  company  is  looking  in  at 
the  door.  I  suppose  we  look  tired  and 


dirty  with  travel,  but  our  relatives  are 
weary  and  white  under  the  plaster,  and 
we  may  at  least  be  said  to  meet,  for  once, 
on  common  ground.  I  have  decided  that 
we  will  have  a  mattress  of  the  brand 
on  which  we  sleep  this  night. 

Although  parks,  fountains  and  fine 
houses  are  a  soul  necessity  to  the  man 
of  the  city,  they  are  only  mildly  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  country  man,  for  it  is  easy 
to  duplicate  them  in  almost  any  large 
city.  It  is  our  city  cousins’  tendency 
to  lead  us  past  buildings  instead  of  in¬ 
side  them.  However,  by  wilful  manage¬ 
ment  we  get  into  a  great  new  library,  a 
colorful  theater,  also  modern  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  building  that  houses 
the  Detroit  Neivs.  I  have  only  to  shut 
my  eyes  when  I  wish  to  visit  them  again. 
Another  phase  of  life  into  which  I  long 
to  pry,  is  the  inside  of  Ford’s  auto  plant. 
This  is  where  my  cousin  works  and  earns 
$8  a  day.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
an  absorbing  life,  but  it  is  mostly  spent 
in  riding  to  work  in  a  street  car  where 
he  fights  for  a  place,  and  in  riding  home 
again  to  sleep  all  day,  or  all  night,  as 
die  management  of  the  shop  decrees.  You 
will  realize  what  a  fight  it  is  to  get  to 
work  six  miles  across  city  when  I  tell 
you  that  he  has  an  injured  rib  as  the 
result  of  one  of  these  human  jams.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  in  such  a  jam  is 
something  that  I  am  glad  not  to  have 
to  witness  every  working  day  of  my  life ! 


It  is  the  naked  soul  of  a  cave  man  in 
desperate  combat  that  seems  to  appear 
in  the  faces  of  these  people  who  struggle 
for  a  place  on  the  street  cars.  Not  a 
nice  thing  to  come  to  elbows  with. 

It  is  10  o’clock,  lunch  time  at  Ford’s, 
as  we  park  on  the  street  bordering  the 
factory.  Push-carts,  several  tiers  high, 
laden  with  sandwiches,  milk  and  coffee 
disappear  in  a  doorway,  and  there  pours 
past  us  a  stream  of  men  bound  for  the 
restaurants.  I  find  it  a  great  game  to 
attempt  to  analyze  these  faces  as  they 
pass,  either  as  mechanical  workers,  book¬ 
keepers,  or  creative  types.  Most  of  these 
appear  to  be  from  the  office.  Our  cousin 
is  using  his  daytime  sleeping  hours  to 
show  us  about  the  plant,  and  hurries  us 
to  a  large,  square  office-like  room  which 
is  planned  for  the  reception  of  visitors. 
We  are  greeted  jovially  by  the  man  at 
the  desk  who  takes  our  names  on  a  card 
and  advises  us  to  hurry  or  we  will  miss 
the  10  o’clock  sightseeing  expedition  and 
have  to  wait  half  an  hour.  This  man  is 
a  plump,  jovial  old  fellow  with  white 
hair,  who  somehow  does  not  seem  to  be¬ 
long  at  his  desk,  because  I  am  used  to 
seeing  desk  men  clothed  in  dignity  and 
repression.  As  an  exception  to  the  rule 
he  is  surprising  enough  to  puzzle  one. 
Is  it  a  sample  of  the  Ford  genius? 

We  join  the  little  crowd  waiting  at 
the  door  just  as  the  door  opens,  and  we 
step  through  into  the  inferno  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  factory.  I  regret  that  word  inferno, 
but  no  other  just  suits  the  scene.  A 
green  light  filters  from  the  skylights  upon 
an  expense  of  grimy  machinery,  turning 
the  faces  of  the  workmen  a  death-like, 
sickish  hue.  M.v  shoes,  clothes,  hands 
have  changed  color.  Our  conductor  is 
in  a  hurry,  but  one  learns  to  connect  the 
speed  with  the  movement  of  the  factory. 
There  is  a  stifling,  sickish  smell;  I  catch 
at  my  cousin’s  arm  asking  him  to  pray 
tell  me  what  it  is,  and  he  laughs  at  me 
saying  that  it  is  only  the  odor  of  soda 
water  poured  upon  hot  steel  as  it  is 
being  processed.  I  managed  to  hold  my 
breath  a  while.  How  does  a  man  spend 
a  whole  night  at  his  machine?  The  tre¬ 
mendous  rumble  of  machines  makes  us 
shout  to  make  ourselves  heard,  and  I  try 
to  fancy  how  it  would  seem  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  after  a  night  of  it. 

In  observing  the  faces  of  these  men  I 
learn  the  secret,  or  one  of  them,  of  this 
tremendous  output  of  Ford’s.  Each  type 
of  work  has  its  special  type  of  workmen. 
The  tool-makers  are  all  long-faced  men 
with  small  hands.  The  bearings  are  made 
by  tall  men  with  heavy  chins  and  eye¬ 


brows  ;  the  men  who  set  the  chassis  on 
its  first  wheels  are  light  and  quick,  the 
aviator  type,  more  or  less  boyish  in  out¬ 
line  ;  as  the  chassis  follows  the  moving 
bench  one  sees  the  workers  growing 
taller,  heavier,  older,  and,  of  course,  more 
thoughtful.  The  men  who  adjusted  the 
top  to  the  Ford  touring  were  the  largest 
men  as  well  as  the  most  dignified  to  be 
seen.  The  explanation  of  this  occurred 
to  me.  These  men  were,  no  doubt,  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  completed  work  of  the 
others,  for  their  type  was  strongly  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

I  find  little  comfort  in  this  idea  of 
conforming  type  to  work,  though  admiB 
tedly  it  keeps  round  pegs  out  of  square 
holes.  There  are  many  ambitious  men 
in  Ford’s,  and  when  a  man  like  my 
cousin  has  worked  here  for  years  and 
wishes  to  get  into  the  office  somehow,  by 
hook  or  crook,  almost  willing  to  sell  his 
life  for  advancement,  they  look  at  his 
face.  If  it  is  a  tool-maker’s  face  he  will 
never  get  out  of  the  tool-maker’s  depart¬ 
ment  ;  that’s  my  guess.  Even  if  a  man 
has  gone  to  night  school  at  Ford’s  and 
taken  a  diploma  in  another  kind  of  work, 
he  can’t  get  out  of  the  groove  into  which 
another  man’s  judgment  has  fitted  him. 
Thinking  of  it  makes  my  nails  bite  into 
my  hands.  My  cousin’s  struggle  for  seven 
years  in  this  place,  night  study  in  the 
bargain,  has  ended  here  were  he  began, 
except  for  a  raise  of  a  dollar  a  day.  No  one 
who  sees  the  energy  expended  in  day  work 
can  fail  to  appreciate  what  that  night 
work  has  cost  him.  He  intended  to  go 
to  work  tonight,  but  just  before  leaving 
time  he  happened  to  fall  asleep  in  his 


chair,  and  couldn’t  -be  wakened.  This 
seems  nothing  extraordinary  to  his  fam¬ 
ily,  but  I  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  slavery. 

We  are  coming  home  on  the  boat.  Lake 
Erie  is  calm  and  -the  sky  is  dark.  Lights 
from  passing  freighters  wink  at  us  out 
of  the  night.  A  lighthouse  opens  a  bril¬ 
liant  eye  at  intervals.  Our  machine  is 
in  the  hold  somewhere.  She  has  a  $14 
ticket  pinned  to  her  handle,  but  no  one 
who  drives  to  Detroit  can  afford  to  miss 
the  night  on  Lake  Erie  coming  back  on 
the  steamer.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
in  the  way  of  luxury  that  a  modern  ship 
cannot  afford.  I  have  some  writing 
paper  in  my  purse  that  I  am  going  to  use 
at  one  of  those  cozy  little  desks  with  the 
green  droplight  'there  in  the  writing  room. 
Then  we  will  crawl  between  snowy  sheets 
into  a  dream  of  a  bed  and  wake  up  in 
York  State,  as  they  say  in  Michigan.  But 
first  I  am  going  to  tramp  once  more 
around  this  deck,  listen  to  the  swish  of 
water  as  it  cleaves  from  our  prow,  and 
watch  a.  few  more  freighters  pass  in  the 
night. 

A  voice  from  the  lookout :  “Ten  o’clock 
and  all’s  well  in  the  cabin.”  Yes,  we 
are  glad  we  are  going  home. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGEE. 


Electric  Coolers  for  Milk 

Your  article  on  page  171  on  “Farm 
Ice  and  Farm  Ice-Houses,”  'lias  been 
brought  to  *my  -attention,  and  I  should 
like  *to  tell  you  what  I  have  done  to 
overcome  .this  problem,  and  many  others, 
after  seeing  -this  'in  operation  are  doing 
likewise  with  all  the  advantages  it  has. 

I  am  .managing  my  mother’s  farm  of 
125  acres  -or  more  and  have  to  do  most 
all  the  work  myself.  I  produce  from  six 
to  seven  cans  of  milk  per  day,  and  cool 
three  or  four  cans  of  night’s  milk.  I 
sell  the  milk  to  the  milk  station,  or 
rather  the  Fort  Plain  Milk  Co.,  and  be¬ 
ing  -so  near  to  this  station  I  do  not  have 
to  cool  the  morning’s  milk.  I  used  ice 
until  last  Summer,  when  I  installed  an 
electric  milk  cooler  designed  and  sold  by 
my  local  electric  power  company. 

I  built  a  concrete  cork-lagged  tank  in 
the  milk-house  with  their  assistance,  and 
they  put  in  a  small  refrigerating  outfit, 
such  as  are  installed  in  ice  boxes.  They 


Electric  Milk  Cooling  Tank 


sell  these  outfits  for  around  $350  for  a 
four-can  size,  and  I  understand  they  can 
handle  up  to  10  cans  with  a  machine 
twice  as  large  as  mine. 

I  used  to  put  in  ice  which  had  to  be 
hauled  at  least  10  miles  to  my  ice-house. 
In  addition  to  the  expense  and  bother  of 
harvesting  I  had  to  haul  the  ice  from  the 
ice-house  and  to  my  tank  every  day  in 
the  Summer.  All  this  cost  time  and 
money.  Now  I  drop  my  four  cans  into 
the  concrete  tank  containing  w’ater, 
cooled  by  my  electric  refrigeration  plant, 
and  forget  it  until  morning,  when  I  take 
it  to  the  station.  I  drop  the  temperature 
of  the  milk  to  around  50  degrees  in  two 
hours,  which  is  good  cooling,  and  holds 
it  there  all  night,  as  the  machine  is  en¬ 
tirely  automatic.  The  electricity  costs 
me  around  12  cents  a  day,  which  I  figure 
compares  very  favorably  with  ice. 

C.  E.  STOCKWEXX. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Farmer  on  Taxes 

Today  I  paid  my  tax  bill.  Written 
across  it  are  the  words  “Land  tax.”  No 
statement  more  misleading  and  farther 
from  the  truth  than  this  was  ever  writ¬ 
ten  into  any  document.  Its  tendency  is 
to  fix  in  the  mind  of  the  farmer  the 
impression  that  his  chief  interest  in  gov¬ 
ernment  is  that  of  a  land-owner,  whereas 
the  truth  is  that  his  interests  as  a  worker 
and  owner  of  farm  improvements  and 
personal  property  far  outweigh  his  in¬ 
terests  as  a  land-owner.  Improvements, 
that  is,  houses,  barns,  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  orchards,  fences,  wells,  improved  and 
drained  fields,  machinery,  implements, 
livestock,  crops  and  personal  property 
form  the  greater  part  of  his  possessions. 
To  earn  the  taxes  levied  upon  these  pos¬ 
sessions  he  must  put  in  many  days  of 
hard  and  wearing  toil,  and*  often  with 
the  aid  of  wife  and  children.  ’’Improve¬ 
ment  tax,”  or  “labor  tax”  would  -be  much 
nearer  the  truth. 

It  is  customary  in  this  State  (New 
York)  -to  assess  farm  property  by  the 
acreage,  lumping  land  and  improvements 
together,  without  regard  to  the  separate 
value  of  either,  or  to  the  location  of 
buildings  or  other  improvements  on  the 
land  or  the  character  of  the  soil.  No 
true  and  fair  assessment  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty  can  be  made  unless  land  and  im¬ 
provements  are  listed  separately,  be¬ 
cause,  land*  and*  improvements  are  dis¬ 
tinct  in  their  origin,  distinct  in  their 
source  of  value,  and  distinct  in  the  use 
made  of  each.  As  to  origin  land  is  the 
handiwork  of  the  Creator  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  while  improvements  on  and*  in  the 
land  develop  from  the  labor  of  men.  As 
to  source  of  value,  land  receives  its  value 
from  the  growth  and  necessities  of  popu¬ 
lation,  having  its  greatest  value  where 
population  is  dense  as  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  its  least  value  where  popula¬ 
tion  is  scarce  and  scattered  as  in  remote 
country  districts,  while  the  value  of  im¬ 
provements  is  due  to  the  labor  of  the 
individual.  Yet  the  farmer  by  productive 
labor  and  the  trade  he  brings  to  town 
and  city  helps  with  all  other  citizens  of 
the  community  to  create  town  and  city 
land  values. 

As  to  utility  land  is  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  source  from  which  labor  pro¬ 
duces  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  and  all 
those  things  which  satisfy  necessity  and 
contribute  to  well-being  and  comfort. 
The  utility  of.  improvements  and  imple¬ 
ments  is  as  aids  or  means  through  the 
use  of  which  labor  produces  and  distrib¬ 
utes  these  necessities  and  comforts.  This 
great  divergence  between  the  origin, 
source  of  value,  and  use  of  land  and  the 
improvements  upon  it,  indicated  that  the 
first  step  toward  a  true  assessment  and 
a  just  system  of  taxation  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty  is  the  separate  listing  of  ‘land  and 
improvement  values.  For  it  must  be 
perfectly  clear  that  farmers  can  expect 
no  lower  taxes  under  present  methods 
of  assessments.  With  .separate  listing 
of  Jand  and  improvement  values,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  within  their  power  materially 
to  reduce  taxes  on  improvements  and 
labor,  and  increase -them  on  the  enormous 
town  and  city  land  values  which  they 
in  common  with  every  other  citizen  of 
the  community,  'help  to  create. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  H.  baiedon. 


Trough  for  One  Hog 

Here  is  how  I  make  a  cheap  trough 
for  brood  sow  or  one  hog.  Take  an 
empty  carbide  can  or.  small  oil  drum, 
cut  it  in  halves  lengthwise.  Nail  an 
inch  »board  1  in.  wider  than  trough  is 
high,  and  3  or  4  in.  longer  than  its  width 
on  each  end,  then  a  1x3  in.  along  each 
side.  Let  edge  of  can  protrude  about 
%  m.  above  this  wood  rim,  bend  edge 
over  on  wood  rim.  Nail  down  with  roof¬ 
ing  nails  and  you  have  a  good  trough.  I 
have  some  I  made  out  of  old  carbide  cans 
that  I  have  used  two  seasons  and  they 
are  good  yet.  j.  j.  estabrook. 

Indiana. 
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ANCOHAS  PAY 


—and  I’ll  prove  it  to  you  in  my  72-page 
chicken  book.  They  pay  because  of  producing 
big,  white  eggs  even  in  keenest  winter  days. 

-  They  pay  by  starting  to  lay  early- 

anti  working  late.  There  isn’t  a  lazy 
streak  in  a  single  “Famous”  Ancona. 
They  work  hard  for  you  and  eat  less 
than  most  birds.  Big  catalog  free  if 
you  write  letter  or  postal. 

H.  CECIL  SHEPPARD 
President  International  Ancona  Club 
,  Box  504,  Berea,  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  pro- 
duction  bred,  free  range 
stock.  State  inspected.  $X8  to 
$25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  FARM  RD  GO  WALLKILL,  N  Y. 


Anconas,  Sheppard  Strain  S.  C.  hatching  eggs  and  baby 
chicks.  Geo.  K.  Bowdish  Esperance,  N.Y. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Ki'a'S 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs 
per  bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Eggs  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Format¬ 
ing  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D,  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass, 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  hooking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

r  •  „ AND  LEGHORNS.  Winners  at  Storrs.  Far- 

t-ranCaiSROCKS  mingdale  and  Illinois  contests.  Stock. 

eggs  and  chicks.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westkumi>toii  Beach,  Si.Y 


Your  POULTRY 
PROFITS  ? 


Do  You  Want  to  Increase 

Then  order  your  chicks  from  North  American  con¬ 
test  winning  strain.  Pure  Tom  Barron  S.  <  ’,  White 
Fe ‘'horns.  Records,  2611  to  321  eggs.  Catalogue. 

l’iue  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  Port  Koyal,  Pa 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS  Hens  weigh  1  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thorobred  mat- 
I  ing  to  be  delivered  in  June  or  July  at  fit 
'  per  100  ;  $52  per  500  ;  $100  per  1,000.  10 % 
books  order.  Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

STRICKLER’S  JUNE  CHICKS 

Hatches,  June  1-8  15-22-29.  Large  TypeTan- 
cred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
1 269  egg  line  matings.  No  lights  used;  chicks 
I  are  extra  hardy  and  vigorous.  Thorobred 
'  chicks  from  these  matings  shipped  parcel 
post,  prepaid, 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
at  $10  per  100,  $48  per  500,  $95  per  1,000.  Cir¬ 
cular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Batoy  Clilclis 

Mixed  or  Broilers . 810  per  1 00 

S.  (j.  W.  Leghorns  .  U  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . •••••••  Per  160 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100#  live  delivery 
pruaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  ot  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 

Superior  Farms,  lnc.,B«i  351, Zeeland,  Mich. 


Leghorn  Chicks  of  proven  value  for 
11  years  from  our  trapnested  flocks. 
Strong,  vigorous  and  big  producers. 
Satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  Our 
2,500  selected  layers  produce  our 
chicks.  Price  for  March  and  April,  18c,  delivered. 
COLD  SPRING  1  ARM  Meadville,  Pa. 


YES 


BUTLER  POULTRY  FARM 

Buy  our  own  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  chicks  at  20c:  May,  17c,  de¬ 
livered,  Our  range  nearly  filled  to  15,000  capacity.  Or¬ 
der  direct  from  this  adv.  Member  International  Baby 
Chick  Assn.  IIUTLEIt  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  0  1.  Itelmar,  N.  J. 


25  60  100 

S.  C.  w.  Legs.  *3.00  *5.75  *1  1 

S.C.B.  Rocks  3.50  6.75  13 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks.  2.50  4.75  9 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100  %  live  delivery,  postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
V.  If.  LEISTEIt,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  If.  1>.  2 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Northnp  strain  Minorca  and  Wyckoff  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Also  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Guineas.  Minorca  Farm,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


/"\TT  A  T  TTV  rHIPYQ  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns 
IJUALll  I  LilllLIYO  Barron  Strain.  Also 
Barred  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  Send 
for  price  list.  A.  0.  MOFLER.Twin  Brook  Farm,  Strawberry  Ridgo,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Baby  Chicks 


S.  0.  W.  Leghorn  s,  lOc.  B. 
Rocks.  12c.  Mixed,  8c.  Deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  director  circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAVVSER  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

from  heavy  Laying  Strains  of  Rocks 
— 1  and  Reds,  $14 ;  White  Leghorns, 
$11-  sTixed,  $9.  Special  prices  on  500  lots. 

MITCHELL’S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Wm.  F.  Graham 


(  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  11c,  from  my  own  fret 
"  —  live  delivery.  Circulai 

McAlisterville,  Pa 


CHICKS  }  "range  flock.  100%  live  delivery.  Circuja 


BARR0N-H0LLYW00D  breeders*  *ma  TCeTtE 

COCKERELS  FROM  CERTIFIED  STOCK.  Circular, 
NAUV00  FRUIT  A  POULTRY  FARM  R  D.  1  Ellers.  Pa 

j  »  *  f\tr  O  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10c,  from  our  free 
9  H  I  K.\  range  flock.  100%  guar.  Special  prices 
on  f)U0  or  1  000  iocs.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  P0ULTRT  FARM  F.  0.  Frymoyer  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

^  a  ii  Ai/rs  from  heavy-laving  strain.  Barred 
8.  j  niwFVd  Rocks.  lSe:  Mixed.  10r.  100%  arri¬ 
val  guar.  Circular  free.  R.  J.  EHRISMAN,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

D  OL-.L.  Of  Thor-o-Bred  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
OaDy  UniCKS  horns,  lie, parcel  post  paid.  Free  circular. 
FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 

I>  i  /-.a*  J-  B.  Giants,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Retis, 
DaDy  UniX  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  Write  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville,  Maryland 


BREo-To-LAY  |_egh  o  r  n  C  h  i  c  ks 


Save  $3.50  on  Every  100  WHITE 

SLATY  RIDGE  FARM  Box  R  Palmyra,  Pa. 

ol-  F.  of  the  finest  quality  from  purebred,  free  range 
UnlCKS  breeders.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Also  R.I.  Reds.  Moderate  prices.  Circular.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  ADRIAN'  De.NEEF,  Sad  us,  N.Y. 


MARDEN’S  PURE 
COD  LIVER  OIL 


Specially  prepared 
for  Poultry  Feeding 


NATURAL  LIGHT,  YELLOW 
MEDICINAL  OIL 

(STEAM  RENDERED) 

1-gal.  can . $2.00  each 

5-gal.  can . 7.50  each 

10-gal.  can . 13.50  each 

30-gal.  bbls  . 1.10  per  gal. 

55-gal.  bbls . 1.00  per  gal. 


BROWN  SUNTRIED  OIL 


l-gal.  can. 
5-gal.  can. 
10-gal.  can. 
30-gal.  bbls 
55-gal.  bbls 


$1.50  each 
5.75  each 
10.00  each 
-  .85  per  gal. 
.  .75  per  gal. 


Shipment :  Cans  by  express  ;  barrels 
by  freight.  Charges  collect. 
Terms  :  Immediate  shipment  upon 
receipt  of  remittance. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  3 

MARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

500  Columbia  St.  Somerville,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
Trapnested  Pedigreed 

EIGHTEENTH  YEAR.  The  original  ’‘Sanborn 
Stock.”  Records  up  to  314  eggs. 

To  be  successful  you  must,  first  of  all,  have  clean, 
vigorous  and  healthy  chix.  They  must  have  the  lay 
instinct  bred  in  them  to  develop  into  profitable 
layers.  Our  old  customers  attest  to  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  our  chix  by  coming  back  year  after  year  for 
more,  and  they  eost  no  more.  So,  why  not  buy  the 
best  and  insure  your  success.  Eighteen  years  of 
trapnesting  and  selective  breeding  behind  our  stock 
is  your  guarantee  of  receiving  this  super-quality 
chick  that  will  develop  early  and  with  the  body 
capacity  and  vitality  to  go  the  full  distance. 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


mMflCC*  Poultrymen  buy 
Vw  Id Ei  Profitable  Chicks 

Usher’s  Single  Comb  Reds  are  noted  for  early  matur¬ 
ity  and  profitable  production.  They’ve  been  bred  for 
those  things.  In  buying  Usher’s  Red  chicks,  you 
may  expect  to  raise  a  maximum  of  all  chicks  put 
under  the  hover.  You  may  expect  them  to  grow 
into  vigorous  quick-growing  cockerels,  and  into  early 
maturing  pullets  that  will  lay  a  lot  of  large  eggs. 
They've  been  bred  for  those  things.  8O95.  of  1925 
business  was  from  old  customers.  Reduced  prices  be¬ 
ginning  April  26th.  Free  Booklet. 

E.  P.  USHER,  JR„  Box  R,  Grafton,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.Red  BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

RECORD  300  Eggs  per  year.  Free  from  white 
diarrhoea.  Catalog  free.  Read  Testimonial. 

Deer  Mr.  Haqopian  .-  Andover,  Mass. 

I  inn  writing  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  the  chicles  I 
purchased  from  you  are  a  magnificent  lot  of  birds.  One 
of  I  he  pullets  laidan  egg  today.  She  is  just  i  months  and 
2 1  days  old.  To  tell  yon  the  truth.  I  never  saw  or  owned  a 
strain  of  Reds  that  had  such,  vitality  or  that  grew  so  guide. 
The  cockerels  weigh  7  lbs.  each;  they  are  husky  fetlows. 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  birds  like  these,  they  are  a 
pleasure  to  work  with.  I  cannot  praise  them  too  highly. 

Philip  Dimlieh 

REDIIIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 


HUBBARD’S  S.C.Red 

CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy  northern  grown  stock, 
which  has  been  State  certified  to  be  free  from  .White 
Diarrhoea  for  six  consecutive  years.  Reduced  prices 
fur  May  chicks.  They  have  a  reputation  for 

LIVABILITY-VIGOR-EGG  PRODUCTION 
Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Walpole,  N  H. 


R.,  I.  R.ED  CHIX 

from  my  flock  of  farm  raised  birds,  absolutely  free 
of  all  disease.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  white 
diarrhoea.  Chicks  $20  per  100, 

FISHER’S  POULTRY  FARM  Plainville,  Mass. 


MAHOGANY  REDSS 

layers,  color  and  type.  Eggs.  $2.50  for  15;  $0  for  50, 
$10  for  100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH,  Darien,  Conn. 


Sn  it  I  n  „J.  Vermont  certified  5  years.  Aeere- 
•  Vi.  iv.  1,  IvCuS  dited  free  from  W.  D.  Rich  col¬ 


or.  Heavy  production.  Chicks  from 
Circular.  'aSCUIIIFY  FARMS  KI0 


Rich 
vigorous  stock. 

Hartland,  Vermont 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Hundred 

White  Leghorns,  $10  hundred,  prepaid.  Strong 
chicks,  free  range.  Guarantee  satisfaction.  Circu¬ 
lar.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  McClure,  Pa. 


OWEN  FARM’S  STRAIN 

SINGLE  COM  It  REI>  CIIICKS 

Utility  and  Special  matings.  $12  per  100  and  up. 
Folder  free. 

LAYWELL  FARM  Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  “"“2 

Direct,  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks’  Barred  Hocks.  Bar¬ 
ron’s  S.  C,  W.  Leghorns.  From  Free  range  stock, 
Prices  right.  ANDREW  B.  CARD.  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


LAYERS-White  Wyandotte 

O.  G.  KNIGHT  Bridgeton,  Rhode  Island 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs.  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  Whitt  Wyandotte  Specitlist  Mansfield,  Ohio 


UIvt.iInlLo  Frora  a  liea/y-laying  strain.  Eggs 
Wmte  wyanoottes  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Delaware 


THE  HENYARD 


Abnormal  Eggs 

Wle  are  buying  supposed  to  be  fresh 
eggs.  Lately  we  have  had  several  of 
which  the  yolk  appeared  to  be  all  right, 
but  the  white  was  the  color  of  blood  and 
thin  as  water.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
causes  this?  I  have  seen  blood  spots  in 
yolks  hut  never  in  whites  before? 

Massachusetts.  mbs.  ii.  j.  k. 

Blood  spots  are  commonly  attached  to 
the  yolk,  since  they  are  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  a  small  blood  vessel  as  the 
yolk  leaves  the  ovary,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  their  becoming  mixed 
with  a  watery  white.  This  latter  defect 
is  due  to  some,  possibly  temporary,  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  function  of  the  egg-making 
organs  and  cannot  be  prevented.  Can¬ 
dling  will  detect  such  eggs  and  must  be 
depended  upon  to  secure  their  removal 
from  the  supply  to  be  used.  It  is  no 
evidence  that  the  eggs  are  not  fresh  and 
the  seller  is  not  to  blame,  though  he 
should  make  an  effort  to  find  the  lieu  re¬ 
sponsible  if  the  trouble  continues. 

M.  B.  D. 


Marking  Little  Chicks 

I  was  interested  in  the  query  by  P.  H. 
relating  to  marking  poultry,  on  page  546. 
Have  seen  all  the  methods  mentioned 
tried,  and  none  seems  to  be  “just  the 
thing.”  Toe  punching  would  be  pretty 
good  if  a  satisfactory  punch  could  be 
had ;  we  have  not  yet  seen  one  we  con¬ 
sider  perfect.  Celluloid  bands  are  not 
practical  until  birds  have  reached  con¬ 
siderable  size.  Wing  bands  are  all  right, 
in  theory,  but  anyone  who  lias  attempted 
to  mark  a  flock  of  several  hundred  chicks 
with  them  must  realize  that  it  is  a  pretty 
delicate  job.  needing  a  good  eye,  steady 
hand,  and  lots  of  patience ;  a  good  job 
for  a  surgeon  or  watch-maker. 

We  are  trying  a  plan  this  year  which 
promises  well,  so  far :  A  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  needle  is  dipped  in  India  ink  and 
thrust  through  web  of  foot,  same  as  in 
toe  punching.  This  is  quickly  done,  and 
leaves  enough  ink  to  make  an  indelible 
mark.  By  using  ink  of  various  bright 
colors;  enough  combinations  can  be  made 
for  pedigree  work.  While  this  has  only 
been  under  observation  for  a  few  months, 
it  is  really  a  form  of  tattooing,  and  we 
believe  it  will  prove  to  be  permanent. 

New  York.  J.  n.  o. 


Poultry  Parasites 

I  have  about  1.000  White  Leghorn 
hens.  Last  Fall  I  put  about  80  cock¬ 
erels  in  a  pen  alone.  The  pen  had  been 
sprayed  and  I  watched  for  mites  on  the 
roosts  but  could  not  find  any.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  I  put  these  cockerels  in  my  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  About  two  weeks  ago  I  sold 
a  cockerel  and  on  examining  him  found 
him  badly  infested  with  mites,  or  some¬ 
thing  that  looks  like  them.  These  para¬ 
sites  cluster  around  the  oil  cup  and  on 
the  tail  and  in  the  worst  cases  on  the 
head.  In  the  worst  cases,  also,  there  are 
scabs  and  redness  of  the  skin  around  the 
tail  and  on  neck.  These  look  like  the 
ordinary  mites,  but  many  are  so  small 
that  they  can  barely  be  seen.  They  do 
not  cluster  on  the  roosts  as  the  common 
mites  do.  My  whole  flock  is  infested 
now.  I  have  taken  out  two  pens  of 
cockerels  and  dipped  them.  With  one  set 
I  used  sodium  fluoride  and  the  other  I 
dipped  in-  4  per  cent  solution  of  disin¬ 
fectant.  In  both  cases,  the  morning 
after  dipping,  I  found  a  few  of  them 
crawling  on  the  feathers  that  dried  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  but  two  or  three  days 
later  cannot  find  any  on  them.  I  won¬ 
der  if  these  that  I  find  on  the  feathers 
after  dipping  die  or  crawl  off  into  the 
litter.  Do  you  know  of  anything  I  can 
use  that  will  clean  up  my  flock  quicker 
than  what  I  am  using?  My  liens  are 
getting  badly  infested.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  dip  hens  at  this  time  of 
year?  IL  c. 

I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  para¬ 
site  that  you  have  found.  You  would 
doubtless  recognize  the  common  red  mite 
and  ordinary  lice,  so  I  presume  that  these 
mites  are  of  different  kind.  There  is  a 
so-called  tropical  poultry  mite  that  clus¬ 
ters  upon  the  fowl’s  body,  particularly 
upon  the  head  and  wattles,  remaining 
through  the  day.  This  mite  is  found 
here,  though  as  yet  rare.  The  treatment 
recommended  for  it  is  dipping  in  sodium 
fluoride  solution  or  the  use  of  sulphur 
ointment  (equal  parts  of  “Vaseline”  and 
sulphur  mixed)  upon  the  head.  I  should 
not  like  to  dip  hens  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  would  suggest  trying  out  an 
application  of  sodium  fluoride  powder, 
the  sulphur  ointment  spoken  of  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  blue  ointment  that  is  effectual 
in  controlling  ordinary  lice.  This  latter 
is  applied  beneath  the  vent  and  wings, 
and  may,  of  course,  be  applied  to  the 
head,  though,  as  it  is  a  mercurial  poison, 
it  should  be  used  with  some  care,  but  a 
small  bit  being  applied  in  a  place.  Why 
not  send  some  of  these  mites  to  your 
agricultural  experiment  station  at  Dur¬ 
ham  and  ask  for  identification  and  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  control?  M.  B.  D. 


Wiiat  makes  the  farm-relief  crisis  so 
cruel  in  the  lives  of  Congressmen  is  that 
they  used  to  be  able  to  stall  such  things 
off  with  free  garden  seed. — Dallas  News. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

Big  Price  Reductions 
VyOIVlViJ  Beginning  May  6th 

WEANED  PULLETS 

8  Weeks  Did,  SI  25 
Each.  Ready  May 
18  and  May  25. 

Our  1925  Contest 
Records  ; 

STORRS 

2nd  i’en  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  i’en  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

lltli  Pen  2001  Eggs 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  Certified  C'ocks 
or  Cockerels.  1  will  have  5,000  chicks  for 
delivery  every  Wednesday  after  March  1st. 

$22.00  per  100;  $200  per  1,000 

QUALITY  -RELIABILITY 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

J.  T.  KIRKUP 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

l  From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 


Ages,  8-10  weeks;  3-4  5  months  old. 
Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 


THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 


Lally  Farms  Production  Bred 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS  -  CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

Breeders  —  Barron-Hollywood  blood  lines.  Long  deep 
bodied  egg  type,  tested  and  seleeted  tor  health  and  vigor; 
late  molters,  layers  of  large  chalk  white  premium  eggs. 
Mated  to  high  record  pedigreed  males,  from  famous  Mor¬ 
gan  Imperial  mating.  Acknowledged  superior  laying 
strains.  Circular. 

April  delivery  $18  per  100  May  delivery  $16  per  100 
June  delivery  $14  per  100 

LALLY  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


“Cream  of  Tancred”  S.  C.  While  Leghorns 
CHICKS— $18  &  $23.50  Delivery  guaranteed 

EGGS-$10.00&  $12.00 

91)  per  cent  fertility 
The  product  from  2000  vigorous  and  tested 
breeders.  26%  discount  on  eggs  after  April  20 
and  chicks  alter  May  t  1 .  Order  from  this  adv. 
with  full  confidence.  Descriptive  catalog. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettytburg,  Pa. 


TRAPNESTED,  PEDIGREED,  CERTIFIED  S.C.  White  Leghorns 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  delivery 
May  19th,  May  31st  and  June  10th;  from  breeders 
guaranteed  free  from  white  diarrhea.  That  fact 
insures  your  success  with  them.  Book  orders  early 
as  this  is  one  of  the  few  poultry  farms  whose  chicks 
are  free  from  that  infection,  and  our  supply  will 
soon  he  taken.  Our  low  prices  for  these  insured 
chicks  will  please  you.  Free  circular, 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  H,  Bulkley,  Prop.  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Baby  Chicks 

We  are  offering  chicks  from  our  Will-Lay- 
Well  English-American  Leghorns  for  May 
delivery  at  the  following  prices : 

50  Chicks  *  10  15  Eggs  *  2 

100  ••  18  100  ••  9 

lOOO  *’  160  lOOO  ’■  80 

Laurel  Locks  Farms  Poultry  Dept-  Pottstown,  Pa. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  Tmum 

S.  C.  W-  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS  AND 
JERSEY  B.  GIANTS 

They  at  e  satisfactory  and  profitable,  Send  for  my 
reasonable  prices  and  catalogue.  Established  1888. 

B.  C.  R.  HUFF  Lock  Box  115  NESHANIC,  N,  J 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
beaded  by  males  from  372  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 

It.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


VAN  CREST  Poultry  Farm 

BABY  CHICKS  FROM  BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Selected  bleeders  of  correct  type,  large  size  and 
proven  heavy;! ayers  of  large  white  eggs.  Chicks. 
#15  per  i 00  for  March  and  April.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  FRANK  VAN  WAGNER  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  lay.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn 
chick  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best 
layers  you  ever  had.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  U  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs— Trap-nested 
stock.  Circular. 

H,  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollvwood  strains.  Baby  chicks,  $15  per  100. 
After  May  15th.  *12.50  in  lots  of  600.  June  chick*  *10 
per  100.  Circular.  A.  II.  PENNY  Muttltuck,  N.Y. 


WYCK0FF-H0LLYW00D  LEGHORNS 

The  one  breed  and  of  real  quality.  Eggs,  chicks,  pullets. 
Prices  right.  Circular.  RED-W-FARM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


Wyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Eggs  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEVrn  POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A.  Campbell, Prop.,  Jamestown,  Pa.  BoiH 


Hollywood  Strain  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

from  cockerels  sired  by  male  from  301-ej?g  dam.  Private 
Hock.  $14  per  100  Circ.  Stonewold  Leghorn  Farm.  Flemmgtan.N.  J. 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


M  a  r  k  e 

N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Buyers  knowing  that  there  are  plenty 
of  apples  available,  are  not  paying  any 
particular  attention  to  this  commodity 
and  those  holding  the  fruit  are  wondering 
what  the  outcome  will  be.  There  seems 
to  be  considerable  quantities  of  ordinary 
and  poor  fruit  on  hand,  which  is  difficult 
to  move,  but  the  market  on  the  fancy 
fruit  has  strengthened  a  little.  Cold 
storage  holdings  are  heavy,  according  to 
government  reports  for  April  1,  which 
show  about  44  per  cent  more  on  hand 
than  a  year  ago  and  around  30  per  cent 
more  than  the  five-year  average.  The 
export  trade  has  been  larger  this  season 
by  about  400.000  boxes  and  270.000  bar¬ 
rels  according  to  figures  released  by  the 
International  Apple  Shippers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  weekly  exports  are  still  running 
ahead  of  last  year,  although  they  are  now 
on  the  decrease.  About  thirty  carloads 
of  strawberries  a  week  are  being  received 
in  New  York,  principally  from  Louisiana, 
prices  ranging  50  to  65c  a  quart  for  the 
better  quality  berries.  While  fancy  west¬ 
ern  pears  sold  on  .a  firm  market,  the 
market  on  New  York  State  Kieffers  was 
dull.  Muskmelons  are  arriving  from 
Mexico  and  South  American  countries 
continue  to  ship  grapes  and  peaches,  and 
Belgian  hothouse  grapes  may  be  found 
in  the  market.  The  potato  market  de¬ 
veloped  an  easier  feeling  after  the  strong 
market  earlier  in  the  week.  Long  Island 
potatoes  reached  .$10  per  150-lb.  sack  on 
the  13th,  and  the  highest  price  on  that 
date  during  the  previous  five  years  was 
$4.50  a  sack  which  occurred  in  1924,  and 
the  lowest  price  was  $2.75  a  sack  occur¬ 
ring  in  1921.  The  new  crop  being  late 
to  arrive  and  the  shortage  of  the  old  crop 
are  the  main  factors  influencing  the  ex¬ 
treme  high  prices  this  year.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  have  recently  advanced  25  to  50c 
a  basket,  best  Jersey  stock  ranging  $4.50 
to  $4.75  a  barrel.  Old  crop  onions  have 
been  selling  on  rather  a  dull  market  due 
to  the  excessive  supply  on  hand  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  New  onions  are 
coming  in  from  Texas  but  heavy  move¬ 
ment  is  not  expected  until  the  latter  part 
of  April.  New  cabbage  receipts  have 
been  heavy,  165  carloads  for  the  week, 
mostly  from  Florida,  and  prices  are 
rather  low.  Spinach  receipts  were  heavy 
and  the  market  was  cleaned  up  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  Lettuce  is  plentiful  but  much  of 
the  Big  Boston  type  is  arriving  in  poor 
condition  and  prices  show  wide  range. 
Receipts  of  California  lettuce  were  heavy. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  still  seems  to  be  a  feeling  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  trade  that  egg  prices  are 
too  high  to  buy  freely  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses.  While  many  eggs  are  going  into 
the  warehouses,  they  are  mostly  eggs 
which,  if  sold  at  present  prices,  would 
bring  a  loss  to  the  owner.  On  April  19 
there  were  254.634  cases  on  hand  in  the 
New  York  City  warehouses,  compared 
with  444,073  cases  a  year  ago.  Receipts 
of  fresh  eggs  for  the  past  two  weeks  have 
been  around  200.000  cases  a  week,  25,- 
000  cases  less  than  last  year  at  this 
time.  The  first  of  the  year  receipts  were 
running  considerably  ahead  of  last  year’s 
supplv  but  total  receipts  to  the  present 
time  since  January  1  for  New  York  City 
alone  are  about  250,000  cases  short. 
Prices  in  the  Wtest  are  reported  as  com¬ 
paratively  high  in  relation  to  New  York 
prices  and  it  is  probable  that  the  peak 
of  production  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  West  Central  States  has  been 
reached,  but  the  production  in  the  north¬ 
ern  (sections  is  still  on  the  increase. 
Pacific  Coast  eggs  are  being  put  into 
storage  on  the  coast  and  in  relation  to 
eggs  from  other  sections  they  are  bring¬ 
ing  comparatively  high  prices  in  New 
York.  Consequently  many  large  buyers 
are  using  nearby  eggs  which  has  made  a 
better  market  for  the  local  product. 

(Receipts  of  live  fowl  were  very  light 
and  prices  on  express  stock  reached  38 
to  40c,  but  at  these  high  prices  the  mar¬ 
ket  quieted  down  and  prices  declined.  The 
preference  is  decidedly  for  the  lighter- 
weight  birds.  Very  few  old  crop  chick¬ 
ens  are  coming  in  and  the  few  arriving 
find  a  ready  market.  The  live  broiler 
market  has  been  very  sensitive  with  high 
prices,  and  prices  fluctuated  from  day  to 
day  according  to  the  supply.  Capons  are 
about  done.  Receipts  of  fresh  killed  poul¬ 
try  were  rather  light,  1,654,000  lbs.  com¬ 
pared  with  1.930.600  lbs.  for  the  week 
previous,  and  a  firm  market  prevailed. 
Nearby  broiler  offerings  were  also  light, 
due  largely  to  the  high  prices  received 
for  live  broilers,  and  prices  ranged  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  at  from  45  to  75c  as  to  size, 
quality,  etc.  Fresh  killed  fowl  held  firm 
under'  scarcity.  Cold  storage  holdings 
continue  light,  in  New  York,  amounting 
to  about  12,648.000  lbs.  on  the  19th  com¬ 
pared  with  23,202,000  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

ITay  receipts  were  very  light  during 
the  week  and  prices  showed  some  gains 
under  an  active  demand.  High  grade 
hay  has  been  very  scarce.  A  good  deal 
of  the  offerings  were  poor  grass  mixtures 
and  accumulations  are  getting  low.  Rye 
straw  was  dull.  The  backwardness  of 


t  New 


the  Spring  has  caused  a  longer  season 
for  stored  hay  than  usual  and  a  firm 
market  prevails  in  many  consuming  cen¬ 
ters.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c ; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
33c ;  smaller,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
45c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c ;  beets, 
best,  bunch,  10c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6e  ; 
carrots,  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  bchs.,  10c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  jar,  15c ;  horseradish  roots,  lb., 
15c ;  lettuce,  head,  10c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c  ; 
parsnips,  lb.,  6c;  peppers,  doz.,  40c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  pk.,  S5e ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
turnips,  rutabaga,  lb.,  4c;  spinach,  lb., 
10c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c ; 
light,  lb.,  32c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  40c;  fowls,  under  4  "lbs.,  lb.,  37c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats.  —  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  40c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  sausage,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  30c  ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  rab¬ 
bits,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  dressed,  55c ;  fowls, 
live,  lb.,  33  to  40c-;  dressed,  45c;  chick¬ 
ens,  live,  lb.,  33  to  40c ;  dressed,  50c ; 
geese,  _live,  lb.,  35c;  guinea  hens,  live, 
each,  50  to  60c ;  squabs,  pair,  75  to  SOc ; 
butter,  lb.,  55c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  doz., 
33c;  retail,  35  to  40c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
55  to  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  white 
kidney,  $6;  marrowfat,  bu.,  $4.75;  beets, 
bu.,  75c ;  celery  hearts,  doz..  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
celery  stalks,  doz.,  75  to  90c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  carrots,  bu..  75c  to  $1; 
honey,  qt.,  75  to  85c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce, 
leaf,  head,  4c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  potatoes,  bu., 
$3  to  $3.50;  radishes,  doz..  40  to  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15c;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  12  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — ’Mixed  hay,  ton,  $12 
to  $18 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Cabbage,  doz.  heads,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  hothouse,  doz.,  $3 ;  greens,  beet, 
bu.,  $1.50 ;  lettuce,  hothouse,  curly,  doz., 
35  to  40c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu..  $1.15  to 
$1.25 ;  green,  doz.  belts..  20  to  25c ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  belts.,  20  to  25c ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.40  to  $2 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.85  to  $3 ; 
radishes,  hothouse,  doz.  belts.,  25  to  30c ; 
rhubarb,  hothouse,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.40  to 
$1.60 ;  turnips,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  belts.,  30  to  40c. 

Apples. —  (Western  New  York) — Bald¬ 
wins,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Ben  Davis,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  Kings,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Northern  Spy,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Pound  Sweet,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  Tallntan 
Sweet,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Stags,  lb.,  30  to  34c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  35  to  36c;  roosters,  lb.,  28  to 
SOc;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
28  to  82c ;  doz.,  33  to  36c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Sugar.— Strained 
clover,  ib.  jars,  22  to  23c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  28  to  32c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Shipped  in  Produce. — Artichokes,  box, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  asparagus,  crate,  $4  to  $5  ; 
bananas,  9-hand  bch.,  $3  to  $3.25 ;  beets, 
bu.  hamper.  $2.35  to  $2.50;  cabbage,  bbl., 
$5.25  to  $5.50 ;  cabbage,  crate,  $5.75  to 
$6 ;  carrots,  bu.  hamper,  $2.15  to  $2.25 ; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  celery, 
crate,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  cocoanut.  bag,  $6  to 
$6.25 ;  cucumbers,  crate,  $5.75  to  $6 ; 
endive,  French,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  grape¬ 
fruit,  box.  $4.50  to  $6.50;  green  peppers, 
crate,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  lemons,  California, 
box,  $6  to  $6.50;  Sicily,  box.  $5.50  to 
$5.75 ;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate.  $4  to  $5 ; 
mushrooms,  bskt.,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  onions, 
State,  100-ib.  bag.  $3  to  $3.25  ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  oranges,  California, 
box.  $5  to  $6;  Florida,  box,  $5.25  to  $6; 
pineapples,  crate.  $4.50  to  $5 ;  potatoes, 
Bermuda,  bbl.,  $16  to  $17 ;  shallots,  doz. 
bchs.,  90c  to  $1 ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.15  to 
$1.25 ;  strawberries,  24-pt.  crate,  $6.25 
to  $6.50 ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  10  lbs., 
$3.50  to  $4  ;  6-box  carrier,  $8  to  $9. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

• 

Apples. — Baldwins.  $1  to  $2.75  bx ; 
fresh  packed,  $2  to  $3  bbl. ;  storage,  $3 
to  $4.50;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl.; 
McIntosh  Reds,  $2.25  to  $4  bx ;  Northern 
Spies,  $2.50  to  $5  bbl ;  Russets,  $1.50 


s  and 


to  $4;  Starks,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl ;  western 
bxs,  $1.90  to  $3. 

Butter. — Fresh,  creamery,  extras,  39  to 
3914c ;  firsts,  37%  to  38%c;  seconds, 
35%c  to  37c;  bxs  and  prints,  44  to  45c; 
storage,  firsts,  36  to  37%c;  seconds,  34% 
to  35  %c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  twins,  firsts,  21  to 
21%c;  Young  America,  23  to  23%c; 
held,  24  to  25c;  held  extras,  26  to  27%c; 
firsts,  24  to  25 %c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
36  to  37e ;  mixed  colors,  34  to  35c ;  white 
extras,  32  to  33c ;  eastern  extras,  32  to 
33c ;  western  extras,  32  to  33c ;  western 
extra  firsts,  31  to  31%c ;  firsts,  30  to 
30%c ;  seconds,  29  to  29%c;  storage 
packed  extra  firsts,  32%  to  33c ;  firsts, 
31%  to  32c ;  seconds,  31c. 

Fruit. — Cranberries,  $7  to  $12  half 
bbl.  bx. ;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $3.75  to  $6 
bx. ;  Porto  Rico,  $4.50  to  $6.50  bx. ; 
lemons,  $3.90  to  $5  bx.  ;  oranges,  Flor¬ 
ida,  $4  to  $7 ;  California  grapefruit,  Flor¬ 
ida,  $4.50  to  $7  bx. ;  strawberries,  Loui¬ 
siana,  pts.,  10  to  22c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  ton.  No.  1, 
Timothy,  $28  to  $30;  No.  2  Timothy, 
$25.50  to  $27.50 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to 
$20 ;  eastern,  $18  to  $24 ;  shipping,  $14 
to  $16 ;  clover  mixed.  $23  to  $26 ;  poor 
and  damaged,  $14  to  $15;  swale,  $18  to 
$20 ;  rye  straw,  $24  to  $25 ;  oat  straw, 
$14  to  $15. 

Maple  Products — Syrup,  $2  to  $2.25 
gal. ;  sugar,  2-oz.  cakes,  30  to  32c  lb. ; 
1-lb.  cakes,  25  to  29c. 

Mill  Feed. — Prompt  shipment,  ton, 
Spring  bran,  $35  (to  $36 ;  middlings, 
$34.50  to  $40;  mixed  feed.  $36  to  $40; 
red-dog,  $39.50;  gluten  feed.  $38.90; 
gluten  meal,  $4S.65  ;  hominy  feed,  $33.50 ; 
stock  feed,  $33.50 ;  oat  hulls,  reground, 
$12 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $39  to  $43 ;  linseed 
meal,  $52  to  $55. 

Onions. — Yellow  globes,  best,  $2.75  to 
$3.50  100-lb.  bag ;  poorer,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
natives,  $1.50  to  $2  bx. ;  Egyptian,  $4  to 
$4.25  per  bag;  Spanish.  $1.45  to  $1.50 
per  third  case;  Texas,  $3  to  $3.75  c-rt. 

Potatoes.  —  Green  Mountains,  100-lb. 
sack,  $5.75  to  $6 ;  Florida,  $12  to  $15 
bbl.  ;  sweet  potatoes,  $2.75  to  $3  bskt. 

Poultry — Choice  native  fowl,  36  to 
38c ;  medium,  30  to  35c ;  broilers,  55  to 
60c;  western  dry  packed  fowl,  fancy, 
large,  37  to  38c;  medium,  34  to  36c; 
small,  31  to  33c ;  live  fowl,  33  to  34c ; 
stags,  24  to  25c ;  broilers,  50c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  $2  to  $4.50 
doz.;  beans.  $2.75  to  $4  bskt.;  beets,  25 
to  65c  bx. ;  $1.50  to  $2.25  bx. ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  $2.50  to  $3.50  crt. ;  celery,  $1.50 
to  $3.50  crt.  ;  cucumbers,  $4  to  $9  bx. ; 
lettuce.  $1.75  to  $2.50;  Iceberg.  4  to  6 
doz.,  $1.50  to  $5  crt.  ;  peppers.  $2  to  $7 
crt. ;  Spring  dug.  $2.25  to  $2.75  bx. ;  rhu¬ 
barb.  hothouse,  10  to  12c  lb. ;  radishes, 
$2.75  to  $3.50  bx. ;  spinach,  $2  to  $2.75 
bbl.  ;  tomatoes,  southern,  repacked,  $3  to 
$5  crt.;  turnips,  SOc  to  $1  bx. ;  rutabagas, 
$1.40  to  $1.75  per  100-lb.  bag ;  squash, 
$4  to  $5.50  bbl. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

April  22,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  April :  Class  1.  $2. SO  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A.  $1.83  plus  differen¬ 
tials ;  Class  2B.  $2.08;  Class  2C,  $2.03; 
Classes  3A,  and  3B,  $1.95. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.70 ;  Class  2, 
$2.10 ;  Class  3A,  $2  ;  Class  3B,  $1.95. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy . $0.38%  @$0.39% 

Extra,  92  score . 38%  @  .39% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  .36%  @  .38 

Seconds,  S4  to  87  score  .35  @  .36 

Lower  grades . 34  @  .34% 

Ladles  . 32  @  .36% 

Packing  stock . 31  @  .32 

Centralized  . 34%  @  .37% 

Renovated  . 36  @  .36% 

Sweet,  fancy  * . 41  @  .41% 

Extras . 40  @  .40% 

Firsts  . 37  %  @  .39% 

Seconds  . 36  @  .37 

CHEESE 

June  made,  flats,  fancy. $0.26  @$0.27 

Average  run . 25  @  .25% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . 20  @  .20% 


Average  run  . 19  @  .19% 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  whites  .$0.37  @$0138 


Average  extras . 35  @  .36 

Extra  firsts . 33  @  .34 

Firsts . 31  @  .32 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  .  .33  @  .39 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  .35  @  .36 

Gathered,  best . 32  @  .34 

Common  to  good . 26  @  .31 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.35  @$0.36 

Broilers  . . 45  @  .55 

Roosters  . 1S@  .20 

Ducks  . 23@  .36 

Geese  . 13  @  .15 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  young  . $0.54 @$0.60 

Old  . 35  @  .45 

Chickens,  best  . 45@  .47 

Fair  to  good . 26@  .35 

Broilers  . 60@  .75 

Roosters  . .22@  .29 

Capons,  best  . 54  @  .56 


Z59 


Price 


Lower  grades . 35@  .45 

Ducks  . 35@  .38 

Geese  . 22  @  .32 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 60@  .65 

Dark,  per  doz .  3.00@  4.00 

„  Culls  .  1.50@  2.50 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.50@  2.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.18@$0.19 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .17 

Culls  . i0@  .12 

Lambs,  head  .  5.00@11.00 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Cows  . 

Bulls  . ** 

Calves  . 

Lambs  . 


$8. 85  @$9.75 
3.50@  6.25 
5.75@  7.00 
11.00@14.75 
13.25@  15.00 


fruit 

Apples.  Baldwin,  bbl . $1.75@$4  75 

Ben  Davis  .  1.50@  3.00 

Greening  .  3.00@  6.00 

Spy  . .  2.00@  8.00 

Albemarle  .  4.00@  8.00 

VV  estern  box  .  1.50@  3.75 

Pears,  Ivieffer,  bbl . 50(if  1.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 20@  35 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .16 

Grapes,  Belgian,  hothouse,  lb.  ,80@  1.00 

Argentine,  20-lb.  box -  2.00@  5.50 

Honeydew  melons, 

Argentine,  crate  of  6 -  4.00@  8.00 

Muskmelons,, 

Mexican,  bu  crate  .  3.00@  5.00 

Oranges.  Florida,  box .  3.80@  8.25 

California,  box  .  4.00@  7.10 


VEGETABLES 

Onions  are  on  sale  in  New  York  from 
Spain,  Egypt,  Chili,  Bermuda,  West  In¬ 
dies  and  Texas,  in  addition  to  the  old 


local  crop. 

Asparagus,  doz . $3.00@$6.50 

Beets,  new,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Broccoli,  Va.,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Cabbage,  new,  bu.  bskt . 75@  1.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 1.50@  2.25 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  .  1.00@  1.50 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs . 10.00@16.00 

Chicory,  bu .  1.30@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  bu .  2.00@  5.50 

Cauliflower,  doz .  2.00@  3.00 

Dandelions,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Garlic.  100  lbs . 2.00@  5.00 

Kale,  bbl . 1.50@  1.75 

Horseradish,  bbl . 3.00@  6.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 4.00@  6.00 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bu.  bskt...  1.50@  3.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.50@  4.25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15@  .40 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.25@  2.50 

Parsley,  bu . 1.00@  1.25 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4.25@  5.25 

Peas,  bu . 2.50@  8.00 

Peppers,  bu .  3.50@  7.50 

Radishes,  bu.-bskt . l.O0@  2.50 

Rhubarb.  L.  I.,  100  bchs....  7.00@  9.00 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs . 1.00@  1.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00@  2.00 

Squash,  new,  bu . 1.50@  4.00 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00@  5.00 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  2.00@  6.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.O0@  3.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag.  .  .  . $9.25@$9.50 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  . .  .  8.25@  8.50 

Bulk.  ISO  lbs . 10.00@10.25 

Florida,  bbl . 5.00@13.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  2.75@  4.75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  No.  2,  Timothy . $25.00@26.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  21.00@23.00 

Straw,  rye  .  20.00@21.00 


GRAIN 


N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash 

Wheat.  No.  2  red  . 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  . 

No.  2  hard  Winter  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

No.  3  yellow  . 

Oats.  No.  2  white  . 

No.  3  white  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


quotations 
. .  .$1.95% 
...1.87% 
...  1.89% 
.  .  .  .90% 


.88 

.44 

.43 

1.02 

.83 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. .  .  . 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. , . . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.... 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  lb . 

Eggs,  per  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  ... 

Ducks,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Asparagus,  bch . 

Potatoes,  lb . . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Cauliflower,  head  . 

Apples,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb . 

Strawberries,  qt . 


. $0.18 

. 15 

. 10 

. 10 

. 28 

.  .17 

. 10 

. 29 

$0.46@  .48 

.32@  .45 

.45  @  .50 

.35  @  .40 

.40@  .45 

.50@  .55 
.40@  .45 

.55@  .65 

.35  @  .75 

.06@  .07 

.07@  .08 

.07  @  .08 

.10@  .15 

.05  @  .06 

.20@  .40 

.25  @  .50 
.04 @  .06 

.35@  .75 
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PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 

White  Leghorns 

Send  for  booklet 


\ 


Low  Priced! 
Vigorous! 
Prolific! 
Healthy! 
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jg  TMrtiAKlLlirAfl  POULTRY  FARM 

I  If  |/f  Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


£ 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  bv  Ohio  State  University  for  pure  hied 
stock.  Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock.  ‘J 

Order  today  and  feel  safe.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

1’rlces  postp  aid  on  :  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns . . . *3.75  *7.25  *13.00  *62.00  *120.00  , 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas .  4.00  7.50  14.00  66.50  126.00  f 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas.W.A  Brd.  Rocks,  S.C.&lt.C.  Reds  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  4.25  8.25  16.00  75.00  145.00  BEST 

White  Orpingtons . . .  4.50  8.75  17.00  77.00  PUREBRED 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Sii.  Spangled  Hamburgs .  7.00  13.00  25.00  115.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited .  3.50  6.50  12.00  60.00  120.00  STOCK 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited .  3.00  5.50  10.00  50.00  100.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


HOYT VILLE  HATCHERY 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 


Everv  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
State  University.  You 


50 


Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks. 

trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department.  Ohio 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  25 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks 

S.  C.  Blk.  Slinorcas.  Buff  &  White  Rocks . . 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

Assorted  Chicks  (heavy  and  light  breeds)  $10  per  100 
Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  birds  and 
chick  buyer's  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  AVENUE  S 


100  500  1000 


.$3.50 

$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

4.00 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

140 

.  4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

.  4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

WRITE  TODAY 
_  SAVE  MONEY |  _ 

our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth  any 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


‘Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From” 


1,000,000  Full  Blooded  “American”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT  HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  on — 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . .  .$6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  .  6.75 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  7.25 

l'accred  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  .  7.75 


Parks  Rocks.  U.  1.  Reds.  White  Rocks  . . . 8.25 

White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas  . 9. 2d 

Brahmas  Blue  Andalusians,  White  Orpingtons,  Golden  Wyandottes .  13.00 

Catalogue  Free — White  Pekin  Ducklings — Turkey  eggs — Custom  hatching — Order  chicks  now.  5%  cash  dis- 
coun*  on  all  orders  received  and  paid  in  full  30  days  before  chicks  aie  wanted.  Selected  Free  Range  Breeders 

_ inn  of  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  are  not  chick  brokers — we  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Reference:  Cur- 

wensville  National  Bank,  Curwensville,  Pa.  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  210,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$11 

$53 

S100 

13 

62 

120 

14 

67 

130 

15 

72 

140 

16 

77 

150 

IS 

87 

170 

13.00 

25 

122 

240 

chicks 

now. 

5%  cash 

dis- 

Niagara  Chicks  &  Dux 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  Northern  Netv  York.  Strong,  healthy, 
hardy  purebreds.  Hogan  tested,  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Prices  on — 

and  Buff  . . 


A  ori  pt  i  po 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown, 

Anconas  . -  -  -  -  -  .  , 

R.  I  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  .  7.75 

While  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  .  0.25 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black  Giants  . . 18.50 

Assorted  Chicks  . - . . 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  A'oungs,  Wyekoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppa  -s  Anconas,  Parks 
Barred  Box  and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free  if  you  wish.  Established  1887  and  stili  going  strong.  Write  today,  we’U  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  FOULTRY  FARM.  Box  302,  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  P..  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140. CO 

0.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

18.50 

35.00 

140.00 

6.50 

1 1 .00 

52.50 

105.00 

“Ohio’s  Best”  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred,  White  Rocks,  R.  X.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72  50  140.00 

White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp. . .  .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150. 0C 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.00.  Order  from  this  ad.  AYe 
will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Aran  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live 
delivery,  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  R.  F.  D.  4A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


Let  us  send  you  this 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS— Every  breeder  selected  and  leg  banded  by  an  ex- 
nert  approved  by  Ohio  State  University. 

1  uppmvc  Prices  on  (Postpaid)_  25  50  100  600 

Wh  Br  Black  Sc  Buff  Leghorns,  .Anconas  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 

Wh.  Brd  and  Buff  Rocks.  S.  G.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds....-  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Blk.  Minorcas.  White  Wyandottes  . .  4.2o  8.80  15.00  72.00 

S.  Laced  Wyandottes.  Buff  *  Wh.  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.o0  16.00  77.00 

Blk.  Lar.gshans,  Light  Brahmas . ....  5.50  10.50  20.00  97-00 

Assorted  chielts,  $10  per  100  straight.  AVrite  today  for  catalog,  or  order  direct 
from  this  ad.  THE  SOUTH  KENTON  PLTRY  FARM,  BOX  13,  KENTON.  OHIO 


OR-O-BRED” 


BABY 

CHICKS 


LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  . 
power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12^  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  **  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  • 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  201  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  H.  Y. 


r  genera* 
ed  high  . 
:onas,  A 
live 
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Our  Modern  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks— They  Cost  No  More 

From  stock  selected  and  leg-banded  by  men  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio 
State  University.  Write  for  free  catalog.  100  500  1000 

5SS  “8  •  c.*  *:  iV  mu;;: :  *£&  <8:8  SKS 

SML 'Ancmnas,  |‘  a^d  .^f.'lOc  eech* straight 

Assorted  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  . . . ;*•••••■ . V" . .  12c  each  straight 

Bank  reference.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  56,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 
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June 
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14 

IS 
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14 
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85 
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Prices  per  100 
Mixed 

Wh.&Br.  Leg. 

Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 

Marcy  st'nJ.  B.  Giants  — 

ers  for  less  than  100  add  k,c  per  chick;  orders  for  500 
lore  deduct  Sac  per  chick: orders  for  1000  or  more  de- 
t  lc  per  chicle  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or- 
s  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand- 
stamp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  ltich- 
l  Bank.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Klthffeld,  I  a. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks 

26 


That  Represent 
Themselves 

60  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2  75  S5.25  $10  00 
S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  3.25  6.25  12.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9  00 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage,  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


30  Yrs.  BRsE!DwG 

ehix.  Prices  right.  Circ. 


nrno  for  high  egg  production 
UinS  strong,  robust  baby 
ree.  A. FISHER  *  SONS.Gsnsslois.N.V. 


THE  HENYARD 


Truth  About  Florida 
Poultry 

It  seems  that  readers  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  poultry-keeping  in  Florida. 
What  is  it  they  wish  to  find  out?  Is 
Florida  really  a  suitable  State  for  poultry¬ 
keeping?  Can  a  living  be  made  at  the 
game  there?  Yes,  to  both  questions,  hut 
not  a  bit  more  so  than  can  be  made  right 
here  with  the  finest  markets  in  the  coun¬ 
try  at  our  doors.  Just  one  word  of  ad¬ 
vice  to  anyone  who  contemplates  going 
South,  write  to  the  Experiment  Station 
at  Gainesville,  Fla.;  get  their  advice  and 
follow  it,  or  better  still,  if  possible  go 
down  yourself  first  and  look  the  country 
over.  Florida  is  a  big  State.  You  may 
be  a  crackerjaek  poultryman  in  Vermont 
or  New  York,  but  you  will  have  to  learn 
all  over  again  when  you  reach  the  trop¬ 
ics.  This  goes  for  farming  as  well.  The 
climate?  Oh,  yes!  Wonderful  Avlien  it 
doesn’t  rain  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time, 
but  you  don’t  hear  much  about  that  part 
of  it.  Try  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Summers  are  long,  with  heavy  daily 
showers.  Winters  mild  with  little  or  no 
rain.  This  brings  up  the  question  of 
housing.  I  found  I  wanted  as  good  a 
poultry-house  there  as  I  had  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  a  house  with  a  good  overhang 
roof.  True,  the  birds  can  run  outside 
all  year  round,  but  they  must  be  com¬ 
fortable  and  protected  from  storms,  es¬ 
pecially  at  night. 

Fleas  are  a  pest  ;  some  parts  of  the 
State  are  freer  than  others.  A  good  Ber¬ 
muda  sod  will  help  to  keep  them  down. 
This  will  also  provide  green  food  for 
about  eight  months.  Essex  rape  and 
garden  truck  will  fill  in  the  other  four. 
The  rest  of  the  vermin  are  just  as  bad 
there  as  here.  We  had  sand  floors,  hut 
they  wouldn’t  work,  were  alive  in  no 
time.  Brooding  can  be  done  all  year 
round.  I  liked  December  to  June.  Very 
little  heat  is  necessary,  chicks  can  almost 
run  outside  at  once,  all  birds  seem  to  .he 
healthy  and  make  wonderful  growth.  I 
had  my  Leghorn  pullets  laying  at  4 Vi 
months.  We  didn’t  get  any  fancy  egg 
prices.  Seventy  cents,  wholesale,  was 
about  the  highest ;  this  drops  to  around 
30  cents  after  the  tourists  leave  in 
March.  We  possibly  could  have  received 
more  had  we  the  time  to  go  after  a  fancy 
trade.  From  what  I  could  learn  the 
Florida  people  don’t  care  whether  an  egg 
is  white  or  brown,  but  I  did  find  out  that 
they  want  a  good-sized  fryer.  The  word 
broiler  is  seldom  heard.  I  really  believe 
that  a  good  laying  strain  of  Beds  or 
Bocks  would  answer  the  purpose  in  Flor¬ 
ida  as  well  as  the  Leghorn.  From  what 
I  saw  they  stand  up  under  the  heat  just 
as  well  as  the  Leghorn.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  country,  and  you  will  find  some 
mighty  fine  people  who  will  help  all  they 
can.  Commercial  feeds  are  higher  than 
in  the  North.  I  mixed  my  own  feeds  and 
found  I  could  produce  a  dozen  eggs  for, 
or  I  will  say  between.  17  and  20  cents. 
The  free  range  all  year  round  is  a  big 
help.  It  is  hard  work  and  mighty  hot  at 
times,  but  the  heat  doesn’t  get  you  as 
it  does  here.  E.  A.  cilmour. 

New  Jersey. 


Florida  and  the  Hen 
Business 

I  note  that  on  page  5S4  you  say  that 
Mr.  Gile  has  fallen  into  the  ordinary  real 
estate  boom  arguments.  I  gather  from 
Mr.  Gile’s  statements  that  he  is  located 
in  Pinellas  Co.,  Florida.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  in  the  real  estate  business 
or  chicken  business,  but  from  the  tone 
of  his  letter,  what  he  says  is  substan¬ 
tially  true  of  my  part  of  the  State, 
Marion  County,  except  that  our  egg 
prices  do  not  run  quite  so  high  on  the 
local  market. 

For  two  years  I  acted  as  secretary  of 
the  local  poultry  association,  and  hence 
had  a  most  excellent  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  •whatever  was  good  or  bad  in  the 
chicken  business  and  will  state  that  the 
principal  complaint  was  that  tending 
chickens  was  hard  work.  You  have  to 
work  here  as  well  as  in  the  North,  the 
principal  difference  being  here  you  work 
in  the  open  all  the  year  round  and  there 
only  part  of  the  time. 

I  have  studied  the  feed,  building  cost, 
laud  cost,  how  much  capital  necessary, 
location,  first  as  to  soil  and  then  as  to 
markets,  openings  for  hatchery  busi¬ 
nesses,  commercial  flocks  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  dairy  or  general  farming,  also 
with  truck  or  citrus  groves,  and,  in  fact, 
all  phases  that  present  themselves  here, 
and  must  say  that  the  poultry  business 
is  a  money-making  proposition  for  one 
who  is  not  afraid  to  work,  and  will  take 
advice  from  those  who  have  already  made 
good  here.  There  are  a  number  who  have 
done  just  that.  We  have  found  that  you 
may  house  poultry  here  for  around  50 
cents  per  head.  The  question  is,  can  you 
do  the  same  in  the  North? 

Marion  Co.,  Fla.  E.  B.  green. 


The  picnickers  were  obliged  to  cross 
the  •railroad  tracks.  Little  Bobbie  ran 
on  ahead  and  saw  a  train  approaching. 
Eagerly  he  shouted  to  his  father  who 
was  still  on  the  track :  “Hurry,  Daddy, 
or  else  give  me  the  lunch !’’ — Sunset 
Magazine. 


CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  (only)  bred  for  heavy 
production  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 

A  line  of  Leghorns  that  have  made  good 
under  the  strict  test  of  commercial  egg 
farmingin  the  great  Vineland,  N.  J.  district. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 
TAN-STAG  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 
Box  A,  R.F.D.  No.  3  Vineland,  N.  J. 


f  Certified 

LvBlood-Tested 


) 


Until  further  notice,  we  can  supply  Select,  Special 
and  Pedigree  Matings  in  Leghorns,  hutched 
from  our  own  farm  flocks.  Every  Chick  from  a 
I  mature  hen  of  proven  luying  ability,  selected, 
blood-tested  and  certified  under  state  supervision. 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Our  Own  Matings 
Barred  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  R.  I.  Reds 
S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  8  weeks,  $1.25 

Write  for  Chid;  Prices  and  free  folder 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


Dept.  A 
Vineland,  N. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Specialty  Breeders 


J. 


quality  Chicks  at  Utility  Prices 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12c  each 

Barred.  White  and  Partridge  Rooks  14c  each 
S.  C.  and  It.  C.  Reds  ]4C  each 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas  13c  each 

Buff  Orpingtons  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  I5c  each 
Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have  been 
carefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  production.  Free 
from  disease  and  guaranteed  100%  alive  upon  arrival. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  further  information.  No  or¬ 
der  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Lock  Box  202,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


V/TJANr  V/ALLEY  CHICKS 


'T'HEbig  fluffy  kindthat  jumpoutof 
the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  defy  guaranteed. 


PoMt-pnld  price*  un  : 

85 

50 

1041 

S-  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds 

4.25 

7.75 

14.50 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes 

4- 75 

8.75 

16.50 

Broiler  Chicks 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  — Write  Now. 

N1TTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1926 


ONE  MATING  ONLY -THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds— Lowest  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Yountf  and  Barron  Strains 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Thompson  Strain 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted 
Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Richfield?  pa? 


100 

$13.00 

500 

$62.50 

1000 

$120 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

12.00 

55.00 

105 

Brookside  Chicks 

White  Leghorns— Barred  Rocks— R.  I.  Reds 
1  have  been  supplying  Rural  New-Torker 
readers  with  chicks  for  years  and  this  sea¬ 
son  1  am  better  equipped  than  ever.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  hatching  experience  enables  me 
to  produce  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Price  List 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


A 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $20  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS,  W  HITE  WYANDOTTES.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REUS.  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BROWN  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED  ANCONAS. 

20.000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing 
free  range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspec¬ 
tion.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  Walden.  N  Y. 


ACTIVE,  HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  BltEI)  STOCK.  THOUSANDS  HATCHING  DAILY 
Leghorns  ;  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  *16  per  ICO 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  18  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  20  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  oven  10  per  100 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guar 
anteed.  Better  send  your  order  at  once  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Oar  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying 
our  chicks  Every  effort  is  made  to  produce  quality  and 
vitality.  Satisfaction  guara’t’d.  Send  for  our  chick  folder. 
Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  Si.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.,  Fhone  1604 


'QUALITY  CHIX'v 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Mixed 
(cheaper)  all  from  free-range,  healthy  stock 

$15  per  100;  50c  extra  per  100  for  postage 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chester  to  wn,  Md. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  JA 

S.O.W.  Legli’ns  *5.50  *10  00  *47.50  *  90 

Barred  Rocks  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

W.  Wyandottes  7.50  14.00  -  - 

R.  I.  Reds  7.50  14  00  -  - 

Heavy  Mixed  6.00  11.00  62.50  100 

Light  Mixed  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 
SUNSHINE  HATCH  Eli  Y  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


Send  No  Money-  Chicks  Shipped  C.O.D. 

You  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  see 
them.  Pure- bred  stock  selected  by  the 
ownersof  thishatchery.  Whiteand  Brown  Leghorns, 
$10  per  100.  Hrd.  and  Wh.  Hocks.  R.I.  Beds.  $12  per 
100.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  $13  per  100. 
Assorted  heavy  breeds,  $10:  light  breeds,  $10  per  100. 
Write  for  free  catalog 

BUTLER  CHICK  HATCHERY  Main  SI.  BUTLER.  IN0. 


LEGHORN  Chicks 

FROM  HIGH  PRODUCING  FLOCKS.  FREE  FROM  DISEASES 

No  pullet  eggs  set.  Write  for  prices  and  informa¬ 
tion,  McCOY  1IK08.  &  CO.  Em  lent  on,  Pa. 


Fuprlau  strain  ot  Brown  Leghorn  Chicks.  World  fa 
lvgi  iaj  oil  am  mono  foregrg  production.  <  irculwr  Free 
Hugh  E.  Patterson  Clayton,  N.  Y.  Itoute  I 
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|"  ...  POULTRY 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS  PtXaLeR*S 

r'  ted^broed^V'^VtHled^to^y^toe  8tate^Bo(ud,<?/ ^igrb 

SCOTT.  Quality  ann. 

'  »  t  Single  Comb  While  Leghorns,  1  Oc.  Barred 

rflirlrc  Rocks,  lie.  Reds,  12«.  Safe  delivery  guar’td. 
ItlUUnO  Circular  free.  11.  S.  HAIIT,  MeAllstervIlle,  l>a. 

„„  -o.uuas  1  cock,  $10;  2  cockerels,  $6  each;  fine 
L'active  b rtd!:  WESLEY  J.  BOYCE  East  View,  N.Y. 

n.  |  n-  Farmers’ Fowls.  Season’s  five  big 

Iprsev  black  bianis  Wins  including  best  display  Bos¬ 
ton  EgKS>  ChiX  and  Stock.  F18I1  FAKM8  M,st.le,  Conn, 

"  ...  ,  ,,  Regal-Doreas .  A-l  stock.  Eggs, *1.50-15; 

W.  WyandOttBS  $8— 100.  R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y. 

Mammoth  Bronze  T urkey  Eggs 

50  ner  6;  $6.50  per  12,  prepaid,  from  36  lb. 
toms  16  to  20  lb.  hens.  Healthy  flock,  roaming  over 
209  acres.  Cloverlane  Farm,  Spring  Grove,  Pa, 

_  ,  nL*- Cwrve  from  vigorous,  healthy,  un- 

Rmgneck  Pheasant  tggs  related  breeding  stock. 

WM  M.HOGEH8,  Game  Keeper  Lung  Island  Country  Club.  Eastpurt,  N.V 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs-50c  Each 

Miss  B.  T.  WEHNER  Port  Jervis.  N.Y.  R.  No.  2 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  763. 

[  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOUIPPED  poultry  farm;  incubator  capacity 
10  500:  profit,  custom  hatching  $100  weekly  ; 
wayside  store;  terms.  SILVERLAKE  FARM, 
Tilton,  N.  H. 

FARM  for  sale,  48  acres,  %  mile  from  town; 

"good  house  and  barn;  on  macadam  road. 
9-2-B,  Newfield,  N.  Y, 

200-ACRE  dairy  farm,  against  city  24,000.  suit¬ 

able  for  subdivision;  milk  route  $3o  daily,  in¬ 
creasing;  new  milker,  refrigerator,  milk  truck, 
tractor,  modern  equipment,  electricity,  reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins;  big  opportunity;  two  good 
bouses;  $30,000,  $16,000  cash.  M.  M,  COOK, 
R.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Private  lake  with  acreage.  WM. 

ADAMS,  Glen  Wild,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm,  10  acres,  near  town,  300  yards 
off  State  highway;  6- room  house,  city  water, 
electric  lights;  barn,  henhouse,  all  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  350  chickens,  600  chicks,  1  cow;  price 
$7,800;  cash  needed  $4,200.  PETER  ASHAK, 
Carter  Lane,  Southington,  Conn. 

Miscellaneous 

HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANDOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat  $6;  two, 

■S10  80-  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 

zone  $1.80;  closer?  $2.05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted, 

nreferablv  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers ^  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE — Bees  and  honey;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10; 

bees  $5  to  $8  per  hive.  ALVAN  B.  THOM¬ 
AS,  New  Danville,  Pa. 

POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  also  old 
stamps  used  before  1870  on  the  envelope  or 
off;  b“nk  and  other  references  W.  L.  RICH- 
MOND,  Warburton  Bldg.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  5  lbs.,  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 

wheat,  $1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones. 

HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

24  BOXES  dark  comb  honey,  $3.75;  for  prices 
on  large  lots  write  ALBERT  BORNING,  In¬ 
terlaken,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  butternut  fudge,  75c  per  pound;  small 
fancy  sugar  cakes,  50c;  delivered.  MRS. 

FRANK  KEZER,  Rochester,  Vt. 

EXTRACTED  honey,  white  clover,  blended  with 
Fall  flowers,  or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5 
per  60-pound  case,  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Eureka  No.  11  one-row  twp-horse 
one-man  potato  planter  with  double  tube  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment;  used  very  little  and  in  per¬ 
fect  working  order;  also  Eureka  potato  cutter, 
never  used;  priced  to  sell  quick.  BERT  AUS¬ 
TIN,  P.  O.  Box  375,  Salem,  N.  Y. 

ALFALFA  for  sale:  three  cars,  federal  grade 
No.  3,  light  grass  mixture,  $12  and  $14  f.o.b. 
King  Ferry,  Cayuga  Co-.,  N.  Y.  R.  W.  HAST¬ 
INGS,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

SEND  $1  for  15  hand-painted  birthday  cards; 

sample  card  10  cents;  Mother’s  Day  card,  15 
cents.  MRS.  L.  G.  WINANS,  R.  D.  2,  Belmar, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Broom  corn  tops,  long  standard 
splints  with  and  without  the  seed;  write  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  A.  L.  Young,  110  West 
28th  St.,  New  York. 

ARLINGTON  &  Sargent  seed  sower,  National 
sulky  plow,  two-horse  spike-tooth  leveling 
harrow,  one  new  fanning  mill.  OAK  KNOLL 
FARM,  Rowley,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Fancy  pure  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per 
gallon  f.o.b.;  soft  sugar,  10  lbs.  for  $2.50; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  G.  IRELAND  & 
SONS,  Niobe,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Summer  boarders  on  farm.  MRS. 
F.  S.  MEACHAM,  Bowdoinham,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.50  gal;  10-lb.  can  sugar,  $3.50;  1-lb. 
cakes,  40c  lb. ;  2-oz.  cakes,  5-lb.  boxes,  50c  lb. 
BERT  PRESCOTT,  Colchester,  Vt. 

Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  April  17, 
1920,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

W oolr  fPot  ol 

It.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  25  833 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  22  437 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  50  812 

Lewis  Farms,  It.  1 .  40  803 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  45  843 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.  Y .  44  789 

Jules  Francais,  N.  Y .  42  590 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  25  500 

Woburn  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  27  353 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  38  807 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass .  49  654 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass .  44  747 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  36  887 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  43  567 

ICeewaydin  Farm,  Conn .  49  702 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  50  727 

—  ' —  White^  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  33  521 

A.  T.  I,enzen,  Mass .  35  655 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  19  324 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 28  531 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  36  564 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass  .  49  540 

Buff  Rocks 

LittleWood  Farm.  Mass . 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass . 

White  Wyandottes 

Carterloa  F'arm,  Mo . 

R.  A.  Barker,  Ill . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa . . 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  It.  I . 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  I . 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn.... 

The  Locusts.  Conn . 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn . . 

R.  I.  Reds 

Fabry  Bros.,  Pa . 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y . 

Clias.  F.  Lindholm,  Minn . . 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

R.  D.  Sargent,  Vt . 

Aseutney  Farms,  Vt . 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H . 

The  Haynes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hilliard  Bros.,  N.  H . 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass . 

Lawn  Acre  Turkey  Farm,  Mass . 

Maurice  P.  Delano,  Mass . 

Robert  B.  Parkliurst,  Mass . 

Rockhill  Farm,  Mass . 

Edgemont  Farm,  Mass . 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass .  . 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass . 

Featherfield  Farm,  Mass . 

Sunset  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  . 

Foxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn . . 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn . . 

Walter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn . . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Louis  Gordon,  Conn . 

Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn . 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Thurlow  Travis,  N.  Y . 

Anconas 

LeRoy  L.  Lambert,  R.  I . 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Midi . . 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash . 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore . 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Imperial  Pltry  Farms,  Ohio . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo . 

Frank  Heitzman,  Jr.,  Fla . 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas . 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  H . 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich . 

Adam  Glass,  Ala . 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala . 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  G . 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C . 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Mrs.  0.  Bielefeld,  Md . 

Edgar  A.  Weimer,  Pa . 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Plank’s  Marsh  Creek  Pltry  Farm,  Pa. 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Wilson’s  Egg  Farm,  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass . 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass . 

Dudley  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  Mass . 

R.  W.  Column,  N.  Y . 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  D.  Van-Fleet,  N.  Y . 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Anthony  Abraitys,  N.  Y . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Eigenraueh  Farm,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Wilgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J . 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Fltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn . 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn . 

Hilltop  F'arm,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn . 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn... . 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Farm,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Chas.  E.  Butley,  Conn . 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn . 


792 
533 
51  512 

£9  500 

38  670 

38  591 
34  605 
59  924 

39  569 
41  657 

44  753 

45  767 

31  286 

47  522 

39  464 

38  599 
44  602 

47  826 

53  1190 
41  7S1 

43  566 


36  309 

44  473 

17  289 
20  609 

40  714 
50  910 

30  689 
40  757 
16  4S2 

31  617 

23  563 
34  649 

47  684 
30  643 

40  745 

41  825 

36  686 

34  811 

43  834 

39  838 

37  784 
34  635 

45  950 

34  767 

48  762 

49  908 

50  788 
58  1049 

39  783 

40  900 

36  752 
34  724 

41  1020 

24  483 

33  792 

29  616 

33  802 

44  1053 

38  827 
57  997 

34  650 

37  813 
41  635 

41  830 

42  760 

41  969 
47  986 

43  947 

29  666 
52  921 
11  515 

37  644 
34  747 

39  763 

45  1008 

37  956 

37  824 

43  901 
37  661 

36  678 

32  747 

37  651 

42  716 

25 
42 


575 
793 

48  668 

49  701 

52  847 

35  673 
13  565 
41  778 

33  720 


Total  . '. .  5339  99995 


He  :  “Dearest,  our  engagement  is  off. 
A  fortuneteller  just  tokl  me  that  I  was 
to  marry  a  blonde  in  a  month.”  She: 
“Oh,  thatls  all  right.  I  can  be  a  blonde 
in  a  month.” — Answer's. 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 

Big  Price  Reductions 
Utility  Matings 

White  Leghorns 


tmm 


h. 


... .- . 


r 


$4.25  for  25  . $15.00  for  100 . $  72.50  for  500 

$8.00  for  50 . $140.00  for  1,000 

Barred  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds 

$4.75  for  25 . $17.00  for  100 . $  82.50  for  500 

$9.00  for  50 .  $160.00  for  1,000 

~iT~  SPECIAL  MATINGS — Add  5c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

Prices  effective  for  delivery  after  April  26th. 

Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  each  week. 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  and  special  hand¬ 
ling  charges  prepaid.  No  chicks  sent  C.  O.  D. 
No  order  for  less  than  25  chicks.  If  you  wish 
chicks  sent  special  delivery,  remit  15c  for 
25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100  chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

..  Address  Dept.  9 


'  Quality  Right — Price  Right 

25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $4.00  $8.00  $15.00  $72.50  $145.00 

Barred  Rocks  . .  ..  4,50  9.00  17.00  82.50  160.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  4.75  9.00  18.00  85.00  170.00 

White  Wyandottes  . .  5.50  10.00  20.00  95.00  185.00 

White  Rocks  .  5.00  10.00  19.00  90.00  180.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  7.00  13.00  23.00  112.50  220.00 

(Blood-tested,  State  Certified) 

Shipped  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  Chick  Catalog  Mailed  Free.  Write  For  It. 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Grow  Ducks  and  Broilers 
lor  the  Summer  Boarders 


We  furnish  the  Baby  Duck- 
lings  and  the  Baby  Chicks 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  celebrated  for  quick  growth  and  large  size 

Strong  Pekin  Baby  Ducklings  . 12,  $4.80;  25,  $9;  50,  $17;  100,  $32 

Indian  Runner  Ducks,  English  penciled  or  fawn,  best  layers  of  all. 

Strong  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  . 12,  $4.50;  25,  $8.50;  50,  $16;  100,  $30 

Tankred-Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns;  the  $5  Business  Hens. 

Finest  Quality  Baby  Chicks  . 25,  $4;  50,  $7.25;  100,  $13;  500,  $62;  1,000,  $120 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  “the  Only  Ones.”  Hardy  Baby  Chicks . 25,  $5;  50,  $9.50;  100,  $18;  500,  $85 

Owens  Rhode  Island  Reds,  the  very  best.  Hardy  Baby  Chicks . 25,  $4.75:  50,  $8.25;  100,  $15;  500,  $72 

Parks  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  none  better.  Hardy  Baby  Chicks . 25,  $4.75;  50,  $8.25;  100,  $15;  500,  $72 

Our  breeders  have  been  carefully  inspected  with  the  aid  of  an  expert  appointed  by  the  poultry  department  of 
Cornell  University.  We  pay  postage  on  all  shipments  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  No.  C.  O.  D.  please 
send  money-order  or  check. 

FAIRV1EW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


Quick  Deliveries-Backed  by  34  Years’  Experience 

Order  direct  from  America’s  Pioneer  Hatchery  where  you’re  sure  of  a  square  deal  and 


prompt  service. 

White  Leghorns 


too 

500 

25 

50 

100 

500 

$14.50 

$72  50 

Wh.  Wyandottes, 

16  50 

80. 00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Anc.  $6.00  $11.25  *22.00 

$110.00 

17.00 

82.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  4  00 

6.75 

12.00 

55.00 

25  50 

$4.50  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  5-00  9. 00 

R.  I.  Reds .  5  25  9  50 

Special  Matings,  $4.00  per  hundred  extra.  Prepaid— Safe  Arrival  and  Full  Count  Guaranteed. 

FREE  Chick  Book  tells  complete  story.  Write  for  it. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U  S. 


buAtfTYlstftyter 


LIVE 

CHICK  BOXES 

Ship  your  chicks  in  boxes  that  are 
waterproof,  light  in  weight  yet  strong 
enough  to  withstand  handling  in 
transportation.  Live  chick  boxes  made 
by  the  Grand  Corrugated  Paper  Co., 
are  known  for  their  strength  and 
durability  under  every  stress.  Made 
in  three  sizes  to  hold  25,  50  and  100 
chicks  with  separators  for  compart¬ 
ments  and  absorbent  pad  for  base. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars  and 
prices. 

GRAND  CORRUGATED  PAPER  CO.,  Inc. 

128  32nd  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-  Wyckoff  Strain 
BARRED  Plymouth  ROCKS— Parks  Strain 

At  HATCHERY  Prices  (Prepaid) 

Ref.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 


Free  circular. 

Per  100  Per  1000 

Leghorns 

May  $14 
June  13 
Barred  Rocks 

May  $16  $150 
June  14  130 


$130 

120 


c 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $S.OO  $5.75  $11 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8-75  IS 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.50  *-7a  9 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100  %  live  delivery,  postpaid. 

Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Hocks 

Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds,  14c;  heavy  mixed,  10c. 
100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 

11.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


STOCKTON  CHICKS 

May  Deliveries 

Reds  and  Rocks,  $16  per  100;  Leghorns, 
$14.50  per  100.  Order  today; 
or  write  for  FREE  catalog. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y.  Stockton.  New  Jersey 

Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Assn.  , 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50  and 
100  chicks.  Reds,  *8,  #5.50  and 
$10.  White  Leghorns,  $3.75, 
$5,  $9.  Rocks,  $8.  $5.50,  $10.  Heavy  Mixed,  $3  50. 
$4.50,  $8.  Light  Mixed,  $3.25,  $4,  $7.  Free  range. 
100J6  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVEB  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

C  s  c.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS. 
WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS  AND  MIXED,  9c  UP 

100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


“  Martin’s  Strain  ” 
WELL  BRED 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks 

Healthy  stock.  $15  hundred.  Special  matings,  $18 
hundred.  White  Rocks  same  price.  100$  live  deliv¬ 
ery,  postpaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds,  White  Leghorns.  Pricelist 
upon  request.  Carr’s  Hatchery,  Box  202,  Round  Like,  N.Y. 

CHICK 

CLOYD  NIEMOND 


S.  C.  English  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rock  and  Reds. 

Be  sure  and  get  my  prices. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns- Chicks  12c  Each 

A  hatch  every  week.  18  years  shipper  of  day-old 
chicks.  BABY  CHICKEN  FARM,  On  Hudson,  Staatsburo,  N.Y. 

^  U  I  I £  O  /  8,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  lOe.  From  our 
^  ■■  ■  w  \  own  free  range  flock.  100  %  live  de¬ 

livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HntnHimr  EGGS.  All  plain  Polish  Blue  Andalusians,  Blue 
rl  atUll  I  llg  Orpingtons,  Ham  burgs.  Rare  Varieties  Ban¬ 
tams,  Pheasants.  Circ.  free.  Augustus  Raynor,  Hampton  Bays, N.Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

You  are  rendering  a  high  service  to 
farmers  and  the  general  public  by  carry¬ 
ing  only  honest  and  reputable  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  through  your  Publisher’s  Desk 
bv  exposing  crooks,  quacks,  etc.  _  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  adjusting  a  claim  for 
me  a  short  time  ago.  I  know  of  no 
other  paper  that  is  doing  so  much  for 
the  farmer  as  you  are  accomplishing. 
May  the  highest  success  attend  you  and 
your  subscription  list  continue  to  grow. 

New  York.  L.  s- 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  serve  such 
appreciative  farmers.  The  gratitude 
expressed  is  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  work  involved. 

About  three  months  ago,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  “The  J.  Leidy  Totem  Secret 
Service  and  Detective  Agency”  combed  our 
community  and  succeeded  in  getting 
nearly  all  the  farmers  and  business  men 
to  take  protection  (?)  in  their  agency 
at  the  rate  of  $15  and  $1S  a  year.  Some 
paid  a  part  of  the  fee  and  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  to  pay  the  balance  in  three  or  six 
months.  At  the  time  the  contracts  were 
signed,  the  agency  was  located  in  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.,  but  about  two  weeks  or  so 
ago  the  State  of  New  Jersey  took  away 
their  license  to  do  business  in  this  State. 
Todav  some  of  the  farmers,  the  ones 
who  owe  a  balance  on  their  fees,  received 
letters  from  the  agency  stating  that  any 
collections,  fees,  etc.,  were  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  them  at  their  Philadelphia  ad¬ 
dress  (411  Walnut  St.).  Can  they 
legally  collect  those  “balances”?  The 
agencv  promised  to  collect  unpaid  bills 
for  its  members.  One  of  my  neighbors 
bad  a  couple  of  “bad  accounts”  and  gave 
them  to  the  agency  for  collection — that 
was  more  than  ten  weeks  ago — but  so 
far  they  have  ignored  his  letter.  My 
family  reads  .  “Publisher’s  Desk”  each 
week  and  we  can't  find  the  right  words 
to  express  our  praise  for  the  good  work 
vou  do  through  it.  Long  life  to  The  E. 
N.-Y.  F.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Department  of  Banking  and  In¬ 
surance  of  New  Jersey  confirms  the  sub¬ 
scriber's  report  that  the  license  of  J.  Leidy 
Totem  Secret  Service  and  Detective 
Agency  has  been  revoked.  The  E.  N.-Y. 
pronounced  the  proposition  of  this  de¬ 
tective  agency  an  “easy-money  scheme” 
as  soon  as  we  heard  of  it.  M  e  doubt 
that  any  balance  due  on  the  contracts 
can  be  collected  legally.  If  attempt  is 
made  to  collect  we  advise  the  victims 
to  pool  their  cases  and  hire  a  lawyer  for 
protection. 

In  your  column,  the  “Publisher’s 
Desk,”  in  the  issue  of  March  13,  you 
publish  an  inquiry  regarding  the  stand¬ 
ing  and  responsibility  of  the  Approved 
Wavside  Stations,  Inc.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  “the  plan  being  to  accept  only 
better  class  State  road  and  wayside 
places  and  lunches,  the  inducement  be¬ 
ing  that  the  display  of  the  trademark 
sign  of  the  corporation  will  be  an  evi¬ 
dence  to  customers  of  the  good  character 
and  standing  of  the  station.” 

ERED  D.  GRIGGS. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  need  of 
regulations  of  wayside  eating  places  and 
stands  for  the  sale  of  farm  products.  As 
we  understand  it  the  Approved  W  ayside 
Stations,  Inc.,  attempts  only  to  stan¬ 
dardize  or  approve  eating  places.  The 
Approved  Wayside  Stations,  Inc.,  as  the 
title  implies,  is  a  corporation  composed 
of  Mr.  Fred  D.  Griggs,  president,  and 
four  other  men  of  good  standing  and  of 
high  integrity.  Mr.  Griggs  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives.  The  proprietor  of  the  eat¬ 
ing  place  is  required  to  pay  $10  initia¬ 
tion  fee  and  $50  additional  under  the  con¬ 
tract  during  the  year.  The  corporation 
proposes  a  system  of  inspection  for  all 
the  eating  places  contracting  for  the 
service  and  to  furnish  a  sign  to  be  dis¬ 
played  to  the  traveling  public.  The  idea 
and  purpose  of  the  organization  is  a 
good  one  but  we  think  the  query  per¬ 
tinent:  Who  is  to  approve  the  Approved 
Wayside  Stations?  The  corporation  is 
a  new  one  unknown  to  the  public.  All 
anyone  knows  of  it  is  that  the  men  back 
of  it  are  upright  and  honorable.  To  be 
effective  and  serviceable,  we  feel  the  plan 
should  be  sponsored  by  some  public  ser¬ 
vice  organization,  or  an  organization  of 
the  proprietors  of  such  eating  places.  If 
in  the  course  of  time  however  the  Ap¬ 


proved  Wayside  Stations  establish  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  the  eating  places,  so  that  when 
a  traveler  sees  the  sign  of  the  stations 
he  is  assured  he  will  receive  good  sani¬ 
tary  food,  then  the  corporation  will  as¬ 
sume  prerogatives  of  a  public  institu¬ 
tion.  Only  time  and  unselfish  service  can 
accomplish  this  end  for  the  corporation. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y„  March  22  (A.  P.) 
— A  scheme  to  sell  80-cent  fountain  pens 
to  deceased  residents  of  Buffalo  for  $8 
brought  Vito  Zotti,  the  promoter  of  the 
plan,  before  United  States  Commissioner 
Keating  today. 

Postal  inspectors  said  Zotti  selected 
names  from  the  obituary  columns  of '  a 
local  newspaper  and  sent  his  pens  C.'  O. 

D,  through  the  mails  to  them, _  expecting 
relatives  to  pay  in  the  belief  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  ordered  them.  The  son  of 
one  of  the  addressees  spoiled  the  plot 
when  he  told  Postal  Inspectors  that  his 
father  had  been  unconscious  for  three 
months  prior  to  his  death  and  could  not 
have  ordered  the  pen. — -Daily  Paper. 

This  nefarious  scheme  bobs  up  every 
now  and  then.  No  punishment  that  the 
law  provides  is  adequate  to  punish 
the  perpetrators  of  such  frauds  on  a 
bereaved  family. 

William  F.  Schied  and  H.  H.  Bard,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  are  ordered  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  false  or  misleading  statements, 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  which 
were  found  by  the  commission  to  be  un¬ 
fair  methods  of  competition. 

According  to  the  findings  the  respond¬ 
ents  under  the  name  of  American  .Spe¬ 
cialty  Company,  are  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  snap  dress  fasteners,  and  under  the 
name  of  American  Seed  Company,  in  the 
sale  of  vegetable  and  flower  seed's. 

The  order  requires  the  respondents  to 
cease  publishing  or  circulating  any  cata¬ 
logs  or  other  advertising  literature  in 
interstate  commerce  which  contain  false 
or  misleading  statements  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  snap  dress  fasteners  or  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  it  is  necessary  for  an 
agent  to  sell  to  entitle  him  to  a  premium. 
The  order  also  prohibits  falsely  advertis¬ 
ing  the  character,  quality  or  origin  of  the 
seeds  sold  by  respondent,  specifically  as 
to  (a)  tests  given  seeds  for  purity  and 
germination;  (b)  prizes  which  seed  sold 
by  them  have  won;  (c)  the  place  where 
any  seeds  sold  by  them  are  grown  ;  and 
(d)  the  source  from  which  such  seeds 
are  obtained. 

The  commission  found  that  the  re¬ 
spondents  misrepresented  the  number  of 
dress  fasteners  or  packages  of  seeds  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  sold  by  one  of  their  agents, 
many  of  whom  were  children,  before  such 
agents  would  qualify  for  a  premium.  It 
was  also  found  that  in  its  business  litera¬ 
ture  it  represented  certain  of  its  seeds  as 
having  been  grown  in  Lancaster  County, 
whereas  in  truth  and  in  fact  none  of  the 
seeds  sold  by  the  respondents  are  ‘grown 
in  Lancaster  County.  This  misbranding, 
the  findings  conclude,  and  misrepresen¬ 
tations  injure  respondents’  competitors 
and  deceive  the  purchasers  of  respond¬ 
ents’  seeds. 

The  above  action  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  hardly  needs  comment.  The 

E.  N.-Y.  readers  have  been  warned 
against  buying  seeds  of  this  particular 
concern  and  all  other  houses  selling  seeds 
by  the  premium  scheme.  The  seeds  are 
sold  by  deceiving  children  by  allureipent 
of  cheap  prizes  to  secure  orders  for  seeds. 
No  “premium”  seed  house  is  permitted 
to  advertise  in  The  E.  N.-Y.  As  usual 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  confirms 
our  judgment  and  policy. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  8. — Eighty-nine 
motorists  convicted  in  this  State  during 
March  of  driving  while  intoxicated  were 
deprived  of  their  licenses  by  revocation 
by  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles,  and 
the  licenses  of  4S  others  were  suspended 
pending  prosecution  on  a  similar  charge, 
according  to  a  statement  made  today  by 
Commissioner  Charles  A.  Harnett.  Other 
causes  for  revocation  in  March  included  : 
Failure  to  file  bonds  for  taxicabs,  227 ; 
reckless  driving,  7 ;  speeding,  19 ;  con¬ 
victed  of  felony,  8. 

The  record  of  suspensions  in  March  in¬ 
cluded  :  Beckless  driving  or  speeding, 
42 ;  charged  with  homicide,  prosecution 
pending,  70 ;  charged  with  leaving  scene 
of  accident  without  giving  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  16 ;  failure  to  report  accident,  24. 

The  total  number  of  licenses  revoked 
by  the  Bureau  in  March  was  4S7  and  the 
total  number  of  suspensions  was  562. 
Since  January  1,  1925,  3,936  licenses 
were  revoked  and  9,765  suspended. 

The  above  is  not  an  enviable  record  for 
automobile  owners  and  drivers  of  the 
State.  Of  course  most  of  the  offenders 
are  located  in  the  cities  and  towns.  The 
record  suggests  the  need  for  constant 
vigilance. 


Larkson  :  “I’m  going  up  to  the  jail. 
I  want  to  talk  with  the  bandit  who  took 
my  car.”  Parkson :  “What’s  the  use?” 
Larkson :  “Maybe  he’ll  tell  me  how  he 
got  fifty  miles  an  hour  out  of  her.” — Life. 


Only  $5 


May  1,  192( 

DOWN 
NOW— 
and  No  Further  Pay¬ 
ments  Until  Oct*  1st. 
Buys  Any  Witte  Engine 

Up  to  10  H-P.-The  One-Profit  Engine 

For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  ENGINES  which 
thousands  of  farmers  have 
pronounced  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  and  economical 
in  the  world.  But  this 
WITTE  Engine  is 
the  masterpiece  of 
of  them  all.  It  is  really 

a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am  so  proud  of 
its  perfection  that  I  want  every  farmer  to 
have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro-  #  ^ 

duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine  so  CO  P/ifttfC 

any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do  almost 
every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s  economical 
in  operation.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO 
Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling 
governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up 

and  deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an  IRON 
CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 

Remember — 

until  October  1st— and  then  a  year  to  pay  if  you  wish* 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people  boosting 

this  wonderful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my  liberal  30 
day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and  the  low  balance 
can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit.  Scrap  your  old  engine  and 
pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 

W  On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will  literally 
Mj  1%  BLIJi  pay  for  itself,  .and  make  you  a  big  profit  besides,  in 


Runs  bn  Kerosene* 
Gasoline*  Distillate* 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 


CTARTS  maty  in  coldest 
i  *-  weather.  Special  pit- 
ton  construction  meant 
more  power  for  lee s  fuel. 
Speed  regulator  enable S 
it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
Jobe  ae  well  ae  the  heao- 
test  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
‘  Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee. 
All  Size S  -2  to  25  H-P. 


Special  WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features: 

1— Llgtit  Weight  Yet  Durable 

2 —  Valves-ln-Head 

3 —  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-011, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5 —  perfect  High-Tension  lag- 
neto  Ignition 

6—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


the  first  year.  Simply  send  me  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress — a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of  my  big  illustrated  book  that 
gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to  you — dre  risk  is  all  mine.  Or, 
if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree  Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig,  or 
Pump  Catalogs,  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 


Quick  Shipments  made  from  Kansas  City,  Pittsburgh  or  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  or  from  nearest  of  these  WITTE  warehouses: 
Albany,  N,  Y.,  Trenton,  N.  J..  Bangor,  Me.,  New  York.  N.  Y., 
Richmond,  Va..  Atlanta.  Ga.,  Tampa,  Fla..  New  Orleans.  La., 
Dallas,  Texas,  Laredo,  Tex.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
Billings,  Mont.,  Portland.  Ore,  and  Los  Angeles.  Cal. _ , 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1899  Witte  Building. 
1899  Empire  Bldg.. 
1899  Witte  Bldg., 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
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\  “£atd  Ensilage  Cutter 


Distributed  by 
J.  S.  Woodhouse  Co.,  New  York  City 
Malvern  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Malvern,  Pa. 


Free  Catalog 


In  colors  explains 

_  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Eloi  St., Quincy, 


RICH 


'Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
Only  JZo,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
FREE  catalog  Bhowing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  Lock  Box  528,  Satina,  Kaos. 


HARDER 

SILOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 

The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy  payment  plan  and 
our  FREE  book,  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder-Vic¬ 
tor  Front.  Learn  how  others 
are  making  extra  profits. 

.  HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 
i  Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


This  rut  shown  the  Attwood 
End  Thrust  Bearing  installed 
behind  the  lower  fan  belt 
pulley.  Remove  two  bolts  and 
the  bearing  slips  in  place. 


oave  a. 
Repair  Bill* 

start  eas yS 


Install  an  Attwood  End 
Thrust  Bearing  in  10  min¬ 
utes  with  screw  driver  and 
wrench.  Holds  magneto  in  place.  Hot  spark  and  easy 
starting  assured.  Holds  crankshaft  in  right  position. 
Prevents  piston  slap.  Saves  wear  on  bearings.  Cuts 
down  vibration.  Makes  smooth  motor.  Stops  knocks 
in  many  cases.  A  $20.00  repair  job  tor  $1.00. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  them,  send  $1.00  money 
order  and  we’ll  mail  you  one  postpaid.  Money  back  it 
you’re  not  satisfied. 

ATTWOOD  BRASS  WORKS  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 


THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


r  O  1  SECOND  CUTTING  ALFALFA  HAY. 

r0ru3le  HALL  &  SON  CAWIT.LU8,  N.Y. 

j 

w 

Vlfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots.  Inspection  allowed, 

1.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  pf  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

[ 

V 

Sf 

b; 

Pi 

to 
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Farm  Help  W anted 

’ANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
lary  $59  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com- 
ete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
liells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  immediately,  a  good  family  cook  and 
also  a  competent  chambermaid,  waitress  in 
a  Westchester  County  suburban  home,  20  miles 
from  New  York  City;  exceptionally  good  place 
for  competent  help;  give  experience,  references 
and  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  390,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  in  garden 
and  on  farm  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  house 
provided.  ADVERTISER  437,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  farmer  to  assist  small  Westchester 
farm;  all  round  experience;  wages  $55  until 
Winter;  $45  Winter  with  bonus  to  steady  work¬ 
er-  write,  giving  experience  and  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  479,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  good  dry-hand  milker, 
to  help  care  for  herd  of  30  head.  NORMAN 
tV.  ROE,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  May  1  in  the  village  of 
Great.  Barrington,  Mass.,  a  competent  middle- 
aged  woman  as  family  cook;  modern  house,  all 
conveniences;  reply  giving  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  terms.  M.  ANDRUS,  Lock  Box  233, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  on  general  farm; 

potatoes  principal  crop;  desire  reliable  man 
who  might  wish  to  rent  the  farm  next  year; 
S00  per  month  and  board.  OTIS  COX,  Mattituck, 
L.  L,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman  for  Holsteins  at 
once;  must  understand  balanced  feeding  and 
be  capable  of  handling  good  size  herd;  milking 
machine  and  modern  equipment;  new  five-room 
house  with  water  and  heat;  in  replying  state 
fully  experience  and  references.  H.  W.  WHITE, 
Commaek,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WAITRESS,  white,  Christian,  in  country  for 
family  of  two  adults  and  four  children; 
wages  $60  per  month;  answer  MRS.  SHAUN 
KELLY,  Richmond,  Mass.  Telephone  Rich¬ 
mond  17. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  as  companion-nurse 
for  elderly  Christian  lady.  Address  BOX  304, 
Palenville,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  single  man  for  general  farm 
and  orchard  work;  no-  dairy;  state  wages. 
BOX  12,  Linlithgo,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STRONG,  intelligent  farm  hand;  must  be  sin¬ 
gle,  experienced  and  willing  to  reside  at  the 
farm;  call  Service  Building,  New  York  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Park,  185th  St.  and  Southern,  Boulevard, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Farm  hand,  single,  reliable  and  ex¬ 
perienced;  wages  $75  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  CHARLES  BOWNE,  R.  2,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Reliable  man  to  take  care  of  riding 
horses,  drive  horse  mower,  cultivate  garden, 
some  errands  with  ear.  ADVERTISER  491, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  man  on  fruit 
farm;  $45  per  month  to  start,  with  room  and 
good  board;  no  milking  or  Sunday  work  ex¬ 
pected;  references.  JOSEPH  ROSENTHAL, 
Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  man  for  general 
farm  and  tractor  work,  also  good  second 
herdsman;  only  men  of  good  principle  who  can 
work  and  mind  their  business  may  apply;  ref¬ 
erences  necessary;  call  or  address  MANAGER, 
Willmere  Farm,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent  groom;  married;  must 
be  willing  worker  and  able  to  do  own  veter¬ 
inary  work;  school  Green  Hunters.  Apply  by 
letter  or  in  person  to  GREEN  POND  FARMS, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


MAN  understands  farming  and  dairying;  year 
around  work;  single,  reliable;  good  home; 
state  wages.  IIIGHW'OOD  FARMS,  Box  207, 
Montvale,  N.  J. 

MAN  wanted,  sober,  white,  for  light  work; 

care  of  lawns,  small  garden,  boilers,  etc., 
and  to  make  himself  useful  in  assisting  fore¬ 
man;  there  is  no  heavy  work;  year  round  job; 
$50  a  month  with  room  and  board.  Apply 
ROSS  SANITARIUM,  Brentwood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Refined  couple,  take  charge  family 
boys;  another  refined  couple,  farm  work  and 
cooking;  state  salary  wanted.  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Experienced  Protestant  young  man 
for  -  general  farm  work;  must  be  a  good  dry- 
hand  milker  and  able  to  handle  team;  farm  lo¬ 
cated  22  miles  out  from  New  York  City;  state 
wages  desired,  room  and  board  furnished. 
ALAXSTEN  FARMS,  Box  502,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  by  month  on  dairy 
farm,  who  is  thoroughly  capable  and  familiar 
with  tractor  and  all  farm  machinery;  a  real 
good  thing  for  a  real  good  man.  BOX  395, 
Constableville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Reliable  man,  handy  with-  tools, 
to  build  poultry  plant  and  rabbitry;  good 
opportunity  and  home  for  one  who  will  con¬ 
sider  partnership  in  same.  Address  J.  ZOCH, 
Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


A-l  MARKET  gardener  wanted;  room  and 
board;  good  wages.  PLANZ’S  FARMHOUSE 
RESTAURANT,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Mamaroneek  384. 


GIRL  wanted  who  knows  plain  cooking  and 
housework,  to  help  with  small  children;  mod¬ 
ern  house,  good  home,  $35  monthly;  references. 
MRS.  ROBT.  BRENT,  262  Rich  Ave.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  working  •  farmer  to  run  small  farm 
in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. ;  must  care  for 
three  cows,  make  butter,  be  handy  with  tools 
and  preferably  have  his  own  automobile;  at¬ 
tractive  five-room  house  with  bath,  hot  and 
cold  water,  fuel,  milk,  Summer  and  Winter 
vegetables,  $80  a  month;  permanent  position 
and  advancement;  give  age,  family,  experience 
and  copies  of  references;  must  be  near  enough 
for  personal  interview.  ADVERTISER  511,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  / 


WANTED — Reliable  dry-hand  milkers,  10  cows 
each.  Grade  A  dairy,  no  outside  work;  $50 
per  month  and  board;  good  living  conditions. 
BOX  42,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman,  country,  Three 
Bridges,  N.  J.,  for  general  housekeeping  and 
cooking.  ADVERTISER  507,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COLORED  or  white  girl,  houseworker;  two 
adults,  daughter  15;  five  minutes  from  post 
office;  wages  $55-$60;  reliability  and  neatness 
essential;  immediate;  references.  KIESSLING, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FARM  hand,  single,  run  Ford,  handy,  steady ;  state 
age,  wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER  508,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  without  children  for  perma¬ 
nent  position;  small  poultry  and  other  farm 
work;  reasonable  salary,  rent,  lights,  poultry, 
eggs  and  farm  produce;  south  side  Long  Island; 
experience  and  good  reference  required.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SADDLE-HORSE  man,  experienced,  who  is  also 
a  handy  and  willing  worker,  to  take  care  of 
two  riding  horses  and  do  other  work  on  up-to- 
date  estate;  $60  month  with  room  and  board; 
nine-hour  day;  state  references  and  age.  1\. 
SNEDEKER,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  home  and  good  wages  to  reliable  white 
woman  for  general  housework;  references  re¬ 
quired.  Write  SPILSBURY,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work;  good 
wages,  regular  hours  and  good  home  for 
hustler,  who  can  milk,  drive  F'ordson  and  turn 
out  good  work.  WAYSIDE  FARM,  Mendham, 
N.  J. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework  in  private  fami¬ 
ly;  no  washing.  Address  MRS.  FLORENCE 
VINCENT,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


TWO  middle-aged  men  for  small  farm;  milk, 
run  car.  WOODBINE  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  5, 
Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  as  gardener  and  useful; 

woman  as  laundress;  live  in  cottage  on  coun¬ 
try  place  on  Long  Island.  Apply  JAMES  W. 
O’CONNOR,  141  East  63d  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Useful  man  and  gardener,  single,  on 
small  place;  personal  interview  and  refer¬ 
ences  required.  APPLETON  L.  CLARK,  40  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  dairyman  to  take  charge 
of  a  dairy  20  miles  from  New  York  City;  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  right  man  and  an 
opportunity  which  will  grow  better.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — May  1,  single  man  to  milk  test 
cows  and  help  care  for  Jerseys;  modern  plant, 
close  to  town  and  with  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions;  address,  stating  age  and  experience. 
RANDLEIGH  FARM,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER'S  assistant;  young  man,  25  to  30 
years  old,  to  assist  foreman  of  gentleman’s 
country  estate;  gardening  and  general  useful¬ 
ness;  board  and  lodging  with  moderate  wages; 
pleasant  opportunity  to  pass  Summer  in  coun¬ 
try;  May  1  to  October  1;  reply  by  letter  giv¬ 
ing  references  and  experience.  ADVERTISER 
513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted,  on  private  estate;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches;  must  furnish  good 
references;  state  age,  nationality,  and  salary 
in  first  letter.  BELMONT  FARM,  Perrysburg, 
Ohio. 


Situations  Wanted 


MANAGER  or  herdsman,  Scotch,  married,  age 
30  years,  open  April  25;  life  experience  farm¬ 
ing;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  462,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH  school  teacher,  principal.  15  years’  ex¬ 
perience  languages',  mathematics,  etc.,  wishes 
position  as  teacher  or  executive  in  school  sys¬ 
tem;  record  shows  ability  to  control  pupils,  co¬ 
operate  with  trustees  or  board,  and  give  other 
teachers  square  deal:  rural  or  semi-rural  sys¬ 
tem  preferred;  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  485,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  desires  position,  especially 
qualified  in  breeding  and  management,  beef 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs;  10  years  on  own  farm; 
college  graduate;  highest  credentials.  .ADVER¬ 
TISER  486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married  man,  wants  general  farm 
work;  three  years’  experience;  two  years  last 
place;  references:  state  wages  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  487,  care  Rural  NeW-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  thoroughly  experienced, 
open  for  position.  ADVERTISER  488,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  poultryman  wants  position  on  plant 
or  estate;  reliable,  willing  worker;  single, 
age  20.  ADVERTISER  490,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position;  man  for 
lawn,  garden  or  poultry,  no  cows;  wife,  good 
plain  cook  or  housework,  no  laundry;  refer¬ 
ences;  permanent.  ADVERTISER  448,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  middle-aged,  wants  position, 
for  garden  or  poultry  (handy) ;  wife  willing  to 
assist  in  housework  or  cook,  no  laundry;  per¬ 
manent:  references.  ADVERTISER  449,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  farmer,  willing  worker,  Jersey  driver’s 
license,  familiar  with  most  farm  machinery, 
operate  milking  machine,  wants  steady  position 
modern  farm  to  do  general  farming;  best  of 
reference;  no  bad  habits;  state  wages  with 
board,  room  and  laundry.  ADVERTISER  492, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLEAN  Christian  man,  60,  ex-farmer,  wants 
suitable  work  for  a  year;  handy  at  many 
things;  state  all  particulars,  wages,  guarantee. 
ADVERTISER  493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  single,  agricultural  school  grad¬ 
uate,  experienced,  wishes  position  as  work¬ 
ing  foreman  on  farm,  preferably  potatoes  or 
fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  496,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  one  boy,  desires  position  as 
caretaker  of  gentleman’s  private  estate  or 
farm;  life  experience;  five  years  one  position; 
best  of  references;  give  full  particulars  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  FARMER,  General  De¬ 
livery,  Otego,  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager,  superintendent,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement;  American,  married;  skilled  all 
branches,  trustworthy;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  herdsman,  age  36,  lifetime  of  practical 
experience  with  cattle,  also  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  certified  milk  production,  and  A.  R. 
records,  would  like  position  with  large  Ayr¬ 
shire  herd,  under  supervision  of  owner  of  herd, 
not  under  manager  or  superintendent;  wages 
expected,  $125  per  month,  room  and  board; 
can  furnish  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER 
501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  to  care  for  one  cow,  chickens, 
garden,  private  estate;  Saratoga  County,  N. 
Y. ;  May  15;  $65  a  month  and  board;  references 
required;  reply  APARTMENT  706,  12  East  86th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

DOMESTIC  science  graduate  with  special  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  tea  room  and  institu¬ 
tional  management,  desires  position  in  tea  room, 
inn,  club,  etc. ;  references.  ADVERTISER  504, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted,  gardener  on  private  place; 

age  40,  single,  good  reference;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  505,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  manager,  with  20  years’  good 
sound  practical  experience,  desires  permanent 
position;  large  proposition  preferred;  can  also 
furnish  extra  help;  must  be  good  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  506,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  22,  single,  good  habits,  214  years’ 
experience  poultry,  presently  employed,  wants 
position  on  poultry  farm  or  private  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  wants  position  in  country;  preferably  up 
in  mountains;  care  of  horses,  cow's  and  chick¬ 
ens.  PETER  ROTH,  2285  Andrews  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRY  manager,  winner  of  first  prizes  at 
egg-laying  contests  and  firsts  at  Madison 
Square  Garden;  over  20  years’  experience  in 
breeding  of  high  egg  producers,  also  pheasants 
and  water  fowls;  wants  to  take  full  charge  of 
first-class  plant.  ADVERTISER  464,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

ATTRACTIVE  18-room  house  with  over  200 
acres  of  land  for  sale;  near  town,  macadam 
road.  SEWARD,  Lockwood,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Farm  of  85  acres,  near  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  the  Esopus 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGENDORF,  100  E.  42d  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm,  50  to  100  acres,  with  brook 
furnishing  steady  water  supply;  located  New 
Jersey,  50  to  75  miles  from  New  York  City; 
easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  409,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 137-acre  dairy  farm,  stock  tuber¬ 
culin  tested,  all  new  tools;  on  State  road, 
one  mile  from  village,  school  and  station;  am 
compelled  to  move.  ALFRED  PELMEAR,  R. 
D.  17,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 14314-acre  boarding  house  farm 
with  two  houses;  price  $4,500.  WILLIAM 
AHLF,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 60-acre  apple  orchard  and  Leghorn 
poultry  farm  in  Delaware;  mile  from  railroad 
station;  1,000  early  apples,  500  hens,  1,000 
chicks;  house,  part  new,  sitting,  dining, 

kitchen,  bath,  four  bedrooms;  electric  light, 
running  water;  tractor  and  power  sprayer;  $8,- 
500.  ADVERTISER  454,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— Farm.  210  acres.  Columbia  Co.,  N. 

Y. ;  State  road,  telephone,  rural  delivery; 
large  barns,  12-room  house,  water;  adapted  for 
dairy  or  sheep;  ideal  Summer  home;  $10,000, 
terms.  ADVERTISER  468,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Two  farms,  joining;  State  road; 

140  acres,  fine  buildings,  good  soil;  70  acres, 
no  buildings;  good  markets;  Columbia  County, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  469,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Delaware  County  dairy  farm  of 
108  acres.  MRS.  SARAH  J.  FINCH,  Sidney 
Center,  N.  Y. 

F'OR  SALE — Profitable,  stocked  and  equipped, 
1,000-hen  poultry  farm,  account  sickness;  for 
quick  sale  will  accept  reasonable  price;  this  is 
an  unusual  opportunity,  investigate.  L.  P. 
SCHELL,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  will  exchange  for  desirable  city 
property  my  high  producing  dairy  farm  of  120 
acres,  40  miles  south  of  Buffalo;  excellent 
buildings;  price  $10,000,  half  cash.  Address 
OWNER,  111  Concord  Place,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SYLVAN  farm,  264  acres;  boarding  house;  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  dairy  of  16  cows;  estab¬ 
lished  milk  route  for  past  20  years;  good  mar¬ 
ket  on  milk  truck;  chicken  farm;  hunting  pre¬ 
serve;  wood,  timber  pasture;  farm  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  main  road;  immediate  possession:  two 
miles  from  town;  send  for  circular  or  call  on 
owner.  JOHN  Z.  TWICHELL,  Sullivan  Co., 
Barryville,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  and  grain  farm,  Burlington  County, 
N.  J.;  260  acres,  excellently  located,  splendid 
residence  12  rooms,  tenant  house  6  rooms,  all 
modern  improvements;  write  for  price  and  par¬ 
ticulars  to  OWNER,  Room  1729,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  poultry  farm,  3,500 
capacity,  in  beautiful  village,  on  hard  road; 
house  11  rooms,  two  baths,  hardwood  floors,  hot 
water  heat,  spacious  screened  veranda,  electric 
lights  and  running  w'ater  in  all  buildings;  with 
or  without  stock;  a  money-maker;  low  price, 
easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  489,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Garage  business,  filling  station, 
accessories,  washing,  repairs,  storage;  lo¬ 
cated  on  main  thoroughfare,  paved  street;  last 
year  sold  80,000  gallons  gas,  60  bbls.  oil;  right 
in  line  for  big  business,  huge  profits^  price 
$3,200.  F.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 160  acres,  30-cow  farm;  paved 
road;  milk  market  9  rods;  spring  water  at 
buildings,  16-room  house,  102-ft.  basement  barn, 
concrete  floor;  best  fenced  farm  in  township 
tor  sheep  or  cattle;  500  maple  trees;  timber 
worth  half  price  of  farm;  $4,500,  10  per  cent 
discount  for  cash.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt. 
Vision,  N.  Y. 

50  ACRES,  near  church,  school  and  macadam 
road,  Unadilla  section;  easy  worked,  produc¬ 
tive,  stone  free  tillage,  creek  watered,  wire 
fenced  pastures,  sugar  bush  and  equipment, 
woods,  fruit,  seven-room,  painted  cottage,  con¬ 
creted  basement  barn,  garage,  modern  hen¬ 
nery,  spring  water,  six  choice  cows,  team,  50 
hens,  full  equipment,  wagons,  sleighs,  etc.;  all 
goes  for  $3,300;  liberal  terms.  F.  E.  HUNT, 
Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  farm  or  city 
property,  141-acre  farm;  1,300  fruit  trees, 
good  buildings,  stock  and  implements.  WIL- 
LIAM  JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  County, 

IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  timber.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale,  fully 
equipped;  1,200  Leghorns;  great  money  maker; 
all  kinds  choicest  fruits;  also  white  and  black 
Leghorn  cockerels  for  sale.  W.  A.  JONES. 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Cottage  on  estate,  Ulster  Countv, 
N.  Y.,  tour  rooms,  bath  and  kitchen;  4i/> 
miles  from  village;  best  vegetables,  milk  and 
eggs  can  be  bought  on  estate.  OSCAR’S  FARM 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

FARM,  95  acres,  6  miles  to  city;  adapted  for 
dairying.  Write  to  MRS.  W.  R.  BOULWARE, 
R.  F.  D.  5,  Richmond,  Va. 

FIRST-CLASS  dairy  farm,  New  York  State,  for 
rent,  in  exchange  for  work  for  owner.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  494,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT  or  sale,  small  farm,  Lake  George- 
Lake  Champlain  district.  ADVERTISER 

495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  90  acres  on  easy  terms; 

house  in  good  condition,  large  barn,  private 
water  system  with  water  piped  to  both  house 
and  barn,  running  all  year  around;  woodlot, 
g;ood  pasture,  mostly  flat  tillable  land,  electric 
lights  in  both  barn  and  house,  and  also  bath¬ 
room  and  furnace  in  house  as  well  as  station¬ 
ary  wash  tubs;  also*  all  kinds  of  farming  ma¬ 
chinery;  $4,000;  near  schools  and  churches 
Appto  to  JOHN  T.  GORMAN,  Attorney,  Owego, 

WANTED — Near  city  on  State  road,  small  farm 
or  house  with  five  acres  or  more;  New  York 
State  preferred.  Write  to  GUERIN,  care  French 
Bookshop,  561  Madison  Aye.,  New  York,  givinsr 
full  details. 

FIVE-ACRE  farm,  half  mile  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  National  Park;  three  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation,  two  wooded;  attractive  cottage;  small 
fruits  of  various  kinds;  beautiful  scenery. 
KETONAH  F.  HARRIS,  Route  1,  Natur'al 
Bridge,  Va. 

F'OR  SALE — Commuter’s  farm,  14  acres;  two 
chicken  houses,  6-room  house,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  one  mile  Gillette  station.  H 

HULME,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Millington,  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT  with  option  of  buying,  200-acre 
Connecticut  farm;  good  location;  85  miles 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  498,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

$1,600,  $200  down  buys  a  35-acre  poultry  farm; 

7-room  house,  basement  barn,  henhouse. 
W ILLIAM  KOON,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 92-acre  farm,  8-room  house,  barn 
and  other  buildings;  complete  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  wagoDs;  all  in  good  condition; 
large  full  bearing  orchard;  spring  water  m 
abundance;  6  miles  from  city  of  Hudson;  2 
miles  from  large  manufacturing  town:  on  hard 
dirt  road,  about  2 14  miles  from  Albany  Post 
road;  electricity  if  desired;  bargain.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  WM.  J.  O’SHEA,  R.  F.  D.  1 
Ghent,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 157  acres,  near  Rushford,  N.  Y.; 

11  cows,  3  horses,  poultry  and  machinery; 
$6,500,  one-third  cash.  ADVERTISER  503,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  retail  milk  route, 
selling  450  quarts  milk  daily;  also  sells  cream, 
butter  and  eggs;  located  in  a  rapidly  growing 
town  of  12,000  population,  along  C.  R.  R.  of 
N.  J.  ADVERTISER  500,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  , —  130-acre  poultry-dairy  farm,  3 
miles  town,  half  mile  State  road,  large  brick 
house,  tenement  house,  electricity,  bath,  furn¬ 
ace;  large  barns,  henhouses  1,500  capacity, 
brooders  2,500  capacity;  2  silos,  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  buildings  in  A-l  repair;  good  crop  land, 
with  or  without  stock  and  equipment;  will  stand 
investigation.  FRANK  A.  HUTTON.  Green¬ 
wich,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  dairy  farm.  Southern  New 
York,  360  acres,  very  productive,  timber,  wa¬ 
ter;  improved  road,  large  barns,  stabling  90 
head  cattle;  fine  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  tenant  house,  other  buildings;  near  large 
town,  railroad,  churches,  schools,  creameries. 
ADVERTISER  497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  LEASE — F'or  term  of  years,  Trap-Rock 
quarry,  Somerset  €0.,  N.  J. ;  near  railroad 
station  and  State  highway;  ready  market  as¬ 
sured;  for  information  address  ADVERTISER 
499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  11-room  house,  with 
bath,  hot  and  cold  water;  or  exchange  for 
small  place  Westchester,  Rockland  or  Bergen 
County.  BOX  5,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 

KINGSTON — Wonderful  opportunity,  two  board¬ 
ing  houses,  9  and  7  rooms  each;  barn,  ga¬ 
rage,  other  outbuildings;  cow;  boats;  facing 
lake;  gas  in  both  houses;  price  $7,000.  cash 
$3,000.  Address  MRS.  T.  MENCHEN,  R.  R.  1, 
Box  117,  Lake  View  Cottage,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

25  ACRES,  one  mile  out  of  Oneonta  city;  will 
keep  10  cows  and  team;  modern  9-room  house, 
new  barn,  new  garage,  poultry  house  for  300; 
abundance  fruit  and  water;  situated  on  Stam- 
ford-Kingston  State  road.  LEONARD  MET¬ 
CALF,  Route  3,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 85  acres,  house,  barn,  250  maple 
trees:  half  mile  from  macadam;  $1,000.  CHAS. 
TILLINGHAST,  Ovid,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  761. 
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CHEVROLET 
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Hi 


for  Economical  Transportation 


Always  Consider  what  you 

get  for  the  price  you  pay/ 


PRICES 

f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 

Touring  -  $510 


Roadster 
Coupe  - 
Coach  - 
Sedan  - 
Landau 


510 
645 
645 
735 
765 

Vi  Ton  Truck  395 
(Chassis  Only) 

1  Ton  Truck  550 

(Chassis  Only) 


Not  only,  “What  will  the  car  cost?”. . . 

But,  “What  will  I  get  for  my  money?”. .  ♦ 

This  is  the  question  of  great  importance! 

It  is,  for  several  reasons,  especially  applicable 
in  buying  a  car  in  the  low-price  field.  And 
it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Chevrolet  has 
become  the  world’s  largest  builder  of  gear¬ 
shift  automobiles. 

In  Chevrolet,  you  get  more  for  little  money 
than  in  any  other  car  built. 

Chevrolet’s  dry-plate  disc-clutch  and  modern 
three-speed  transmission,  with  its  heavy  steel 
gears,  afford  gear-shifting  of  remarkable  ease 
— and  the  application  of  abundant  power  in 
any  of  the  three  forward  speeds  or  reverse. 

Chevrolet’s  modern  bodies,  all  finished  in 
lasting  Duco  of  beautiful  colors,  afford  ample 
seating  room  and  the  full  comfort  of  wide, 
properly-pitched  seats. 

All  closed  bodies  are  by  Fisher,  built  on  the 
principle  employed  on  all  high-priced  cars 
— selected  hard  wood  and  steel. 

'  *  J  -  .  __  .  t  r 

Chevrolet’s  modern,  semi-reversible  worm 
and  gear-steering  assembly  is  handled  with 


the  utmost  ease,  enabling  the  driver  to  keep 
to  the  road  under  all  conditions. 

Chevrolet’s  many  other  modern,  quality-fea¬ 
tures  provide  you  with  a  car  built  sturdily, 
affording  every  modern  convenience  and 
comfort — quality  features  that  you  would 
look  for  only  on  cars  of  much  higher  price. 

And  this  year,  Chevrolet  is  breaking  all 
records  of  the  past  because  it  not  only  pos¬ 
sesses  vital  improvements  that  bring  about  a 
remarkable  performance,  but  in  addition, 
every  passenger  car  model  is  offered  at  a  new 
low  price. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  new  buyers  are  turning 
to  Chevrolet  because  they  ask  themselves 
this  question:  “What  will  I  get  for  my 
money?”  and  in  seeking  the  answer,  they 
find,  more  than  ever  before,  that  Chevrolet 
offers  a  value  that  is  amazing. 

Take  a  ride  in  this  Improved  Chevrolet!  You 
will  find  it  an  absolute  revelation — not  only 
for  smoothness,  snap  and  power — not  only 
for  flexibility  and  riding  comfort — but  also 
for  the  easy-driving,  effortless-control,  made 
possible  by  its  modern  design. 

See  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer!  Ask  for 
a  demonstration! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Touring  Car 
$  " 


QUALITY  AT  LOW  COST 
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The  Story  of  the  Milk  Goat 

Getting  to  be  a  Companion  of  the  Cow 
The  Different  Breeds  and  Their  Use 

By  Willet  Randall 


GROWING  INDUSTRY.— You  have 
heard  the  saying,  “It  is  hard  to  keep 
a  good  man  down.”  and  so  it  is  with 
the  milk  goat;  while  prejudice  has 
played  some  part,  and  the  animal 
itself  has  been  used  for  the  comic- 
page,  yet  a  good  many  clear-thinking  Americans  are 
keeping  goats  both  for  a  steady  supply  of  pure  fresh 
milk,  for  cheese,  and  also  for  making  butter.  In 
many  of  the  large  cities  of  our  country  goat  dairies 
are  kept  to  supply  the  city  dwellers  with  milk, 
which  retails  at  more  than  double  the  price  of  the 
milk  of  the  cow.  In  places  where  a  portion  of  the 
population  is  foreign,  there  is  a  yet  more  ready  sale, 
since  the  foreign  people  in  nearly  every  country  in 
the  world  have  known  the  milk  goat,  as  we  in 
America  know  cows.  Some  hospitals,  and  homes 
for  the  aged,  as  well  as  child  refuges,  have  long 
since  learned  that  goat's  milk  is -a  valuable  element, 
not  easily  supplied  from  any  other  source.  A  large 
amount  is  now  being  used  in  such  places,  as  well 
as  in  the  homes;  and  more  would  be  used,  if  the 
same  could  be  had  at  a  cost  commensurate  with  con¬ 
ditions  at  hand. 

WESTERN  PROGRESS.— The  goat  was  never 
meant -to  compete  with  the  cow;  each  has  its  own 
place,  each  is  fitted  to  carry  on  irrespective  of  the 
other,  and  there  is  room,  and  strong  demand,  for 
both.  As  gcats  become  better  known,  they  will  be 
more  generally  kept,  and  it  would  be  surprising  to 
know  the  exact  number  used  for  dairy  purposes  in 
the  United  States  today.  California  has  long  since 
been  famed  for  its  sunshine  aiid  goat’s  milk.  In  the 
earlier  days  when  imported  milk  goats  first  came  to 
this  country,  some  of  the  largest  importations  were 
received  in  that  State,  where  they  were  quickly 
taken  up  and  developed  the  same  as  dairy  cows  of 
the  East  and  Middle  West.  Today  California  is 
sending  her  milk  goats  to  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  the  purebreds  as  well  as  high  grades  meet  with 
a  ready  sale,  and  command  what  may  be  termed  a 
rather  high  price,  since  a  good  animal,  one  which 
will  give  a  reasonable  quantity  of  milk,  and  keep 


ui>  the  flow  for  10  or  12  months,  would  bring  around 
$75  to  $100.  The  price  of  goats,  as  with  any  other 
domestic  animal,  is  governed  by  its  breeding  value 
as  well  as  ability  to  produce. 

VARIATIONS  IN  PRODUCTION.— I  have  before 
pointed  out  that  great  yields  for  milk  goats  should 
not  be  taken  seriously;  while  it  is  true  that  some 
individuals  have  given  an  enormous  quantity  of 


A  good  type  of  purebred  Nubian  milk  goat ;  note  the 
well  balanced  udder,  and  teats  of  extraordinary  size. 
She  has  produced  11  kids  in  four  years;  triplets 
three  times,  and  twins  once.  Fig.  635. 


milk  when  on  test,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  all 
of  them  are  able  to  give  such  quantities.  Some  of 
our  dairy  cows  have  made  astonishing  records,  but 
not  with  the  ordinary  farmer,  and  were  you  to  go 
out  today,  and  buy  a  family  cow,  you  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  any  such  records  to  follow.  You  will  there¬ 
fore  cohsider  the  goat  in  the  same  class,  and  be 
quite  satisfied  if  you  buy  one  that  gives  you  three 
quarts  per  day,  and  spreads  out  her  lactation  period 
over  a  term  of  several  months.  The  trouble  with 
most  would-be  goat-keepers  is  that  they  have  heard 
of  these  big  yields,  and  expect  to  buy  animals  of 
that  quality.  This  is  quite  natural ;  for  if  you  and 
I  had  never  known  of  milk  cows  except  these  rec¬ 
ord  producers  such  as  we  read  about — but  seldom 
see — we  might  have  got  into  the  same  habit.  Again, 
most  buyers  expect  to  buy  a  four-quart  goat  for 
about  $25 ;  this  they  can  never  do,  because  the  best 
goats,  like  the  best  cows,  are  held  at  high  figures. 

PRINCIPAL  BREEDS.— It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  modern  milk  goat  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  common  goat,  as  are  the  present-day  Ilolsteins 
from  the  old-time  Texas  Longhorns ;  they  have  beeu 
brought  to  a  very  high  state  of  excellence  in  their 
homes  of  origin,  and  more  highly  developed  in 
America.  There  are  three  principal  breeds,  rivals 
for  first  place  in  this  country ;  the  Toggenberg,  the 
Saaneu,  and  the  Nubian.  The  first  two  come  from 
Switzerland,  where  for  ages,  they  have  supplied  the 
Swiss  peasants  with  milk,  meat  and  hides,  as  well 
as  the  finest  cheese  in  the  world. 

THE  SWISS  GOATS. — The  Toggenberg  is  rod  or 
brown  in  color,  with  white  legs,  rump  and  tail,  and 
a  white  line  extending  down  each  side  of  the  face. 
They  are  very  handsome,  and  deerlike  in  looks  and 
actions.  They  are  the  smallest  of  the  three  breeds, 
but  the  most  numerous  in  the  United  States.  I 
would  compare  them  to  the  Guernsey  cattle  of  today, 
although  their  milk  is  not  so  rich  as  some  of  the 
others,  yet  richer  in  butterfat  than  the  Saaneu, 
which  is  the  heaviest  milker,  but  like  the  Holsteiu 
cow,  gives  the  poorest  milk ;  often  as  low  as  2  per 
cent  butterfat.  The  Saaneu  is  pure  white  in  color 


Typical  Group  of  Purebred  Nubian  Milk  Goats.  Fig.  634 


Pure  White  Nubian  Twins.  Fig.  638 
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the  township  have  been  tested.  IT,  or  when  more 
than  00  per  cent  of  the  herds  or  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  have  been  tested, 
and  if  local  authorities  of  the  county  recommend 
the  quarantine  of  the  remaining  herds,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  advises  that  it  would,  no  doubt,  issue  a  quar¬ 
antine  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute.  The  quarantine  when  issued  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Department  is  not  as  drastic  as  it  could 
be  made  under  the  law.  The  quarantine  acts  only 
upon  the  bovine  animals  and  the  products  of  the 
bovine  animals  while  the  statute  recognizes  the 
quarantine  of  all  domestic  animals  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  While,  therefore,  30  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
farmers  representing  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  refuse  to  consent  to  the  test,  no  quarantine 
can  be  issued  under  the  law.  The  quarantine  can¬ 
not  be  issued  even  when  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  dairymen  of  the  township  have  consented.  The 
quarantine  can  be  issued  only  after  more  than  90 
per  cent  have  been  tested. 


Prairie  Wolves  in  New  York 

ORLEANS  COUNTY,  New  York,  has  been  having 
a  wolf  hunt — quite  an  unusual  thing  for  the 
Empire  State.  For  two  years  a  pack  of  coyotes  or 
prairie  wolves  have  been  ravaging  the  country  in  ' 

that  section  and  killing  sheep  and  destroying  other 
farm  property.  These  prairie  wolves  are  quite  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Far  West,  although  they  have  been 
driven  out  of  most  of  the  older  sections.  Those  who 
have  lived  on  the  Western  plains  will  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  remembrance  of  these  cowardly  slinking  crea¬ 
tures  who  prowl  about  during  the  night,  too  cow¬ 
ardly  to  attack  a  hunter’s  camp,  and  yet  with  a 
diabolical  cunning  for  hunting  game.  No  one  seems 
to  know  where  this  New  York  pack  came  from,  but 
the  best  explanation  is  that  an  Indian  woman,  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  Tonawanda  Reservation,  had  two  of 
these  coyote  pups  as  pets.  They  got  away  from 
her  and  ran  off  into  a  large  swamp  where  they  were 
hidden  from  view,  and  probably  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  present  pack. 

These  prairie  wolves  are  about  the  size  of  Ger¬ 
man  police  dogs.  They  are  of  a  light  brown  color, 
streaked  with  gray  and  red.  On  the  Western 
plains  they  have  a  wide  range  of  color,  and  also  vary 
somewhat  in  size.  They  hunt  in  groups  or  packs, 
and  seem  to  kill  sheep  not  because  they  need  the 
food,  but  for  sheer  joy  of  killing  and  tasting  blood. 

Three  of  them  were  killed  the  other  day,  and  two 
more  have  been  previously  destroyed. 

The  supervisors  of  Orleans  County  have  offered 
a  bounty  of  .$300  for  each  coyote  killed  and  hunters 
have  been  after  them  now  for  some  little  time. 

They  have  caused  an  immense  amount  of  damage, 
having  killed  nearly  $17,000  worth  of  sheep  within 
one  year, 


A  Round  with  the  Robin 

I  have  lately  hear1  that  it  is  now  lawful  to  kill  the 
robins  when  they  are  destroying  our  fruit.  I  fear  the 
report  is  wrong,  but  venture  to  write  for  information, 
as  to  its  truth.  f.  m.  smith. 

New  York. 


with  short  erect  ears  like  the  former  breed.  Both 
have  their  origin  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland, 
which  bear  their  name,  the  Toggenberg  Valley,  and 
the  Saanen  Valley. 

THE  NUBIAN. — Last  is  the  Nubian  goat  which 
comes  from  faraway  Egypt,  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 
These  are  the  largest  of  all  the  milk  breeds,  as  well 
as  the  richest  milkers,  and  can  well  be  compared  to 
the  present-day  Jerseys.  The  Nubians  come  in  any 
color  or  combination  of  colors,  red,  brown,  black, 
pure  white,  spotted,  and  often  a  rich  blend  of  many 
shades;  they  are  the  handsomest  of  all  goats  when 
the  latter  colors  are  met  with.  Mahogany  and  buff 
are  largely  sought  after  by  some  of  the  foremost 
breeders,  while  others  prefer  the  beautiful  spotted 
ones.  The  ears  are  very  long  and  drooping,  often 
24  in.  from  tip  to  tip  in  the  best  individuals.  The 
nose,  like  that  of  many  of  the  Oriental  animals 
(either  wild  or  tame)  is  decidedly  Roman;  the 
eyes,  somewhat  almond-shaped,  are  placed  high  on 
the  cheek  bones — odd,  but  interesting.  They  have 
magnificent  udders,  and  teats  larger  in  many  speci¬ 
mens  than  the  largest  c^jys,  usually  full  hand  size 
or  better.  However,  they  are  the  smallest  milkers 
of  the  three  breeds,  but  their  milk  often  tests  to  9 
per  cent  butterfat,  which  is  remarkable,  and  they 
give  on  an  average  three  quarts  a  day,  and  are  per¬ 
sistent  milkers,  some  being  exceedingly  hard  to  dry 
up.  We  have  had  Nubians  milk  right  up  to  the  next 
kidding  time,  but  this  is  not  advisable — they  should 
have  a  rest,  the  same  as  a  cow,  in  order  to  be  at 
their  best  at  the  next  freshening.  I  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  any  breed  as  “the  best,”  if  I  did  I  would 
straightway  get  into  trouble,  for  like  the  cattle 
breeder,  each  has  his  ideal,  and  breeds  it ;  personally 
we  prefer  Nubians,  and  having  tried  them  all  we 
onlyT  breed  the  one  variety.  Our  reasons  are  that 
they  are  more  easily  kept,  larger,  give  richer  milk, 
and  have  no  odor,  or  very,  .little,  while  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  season.  Others  can  probably  advance  theories 
just  as  directly,  for  their  respective  breeds — each 
has  its  preferred  quality. 

BREEDING. — The  breeding  habits  of  milk  goats 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  sheep,  and  the 
gestation  period  is  five  months;  however  the  Nu¬ 
bians  will  breed  at  any  time  in  the  year,  and  their 
grades  will  do  likewise.  They  are  also  most  pro¬ 
lific,  and  three  and  sometimes  four  kids  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  birth.  It  is  often  desirable  to  have  a 
fresh  goat  in  the  Fall,  and  while  some  goats  of  all 
breeds  will  mate  so  as  to  freshen  at  that  time,  all 
are  less  liable  to  do  so  than  are  the  Nubians,  which 
habitually  kid  at  any  season  desir'ed.  This  trait 
makes  them  doubly  valuable.  They  are  also  a  very 
hardy  race,  despite  the  fact  that  they  originate  in 
a  hot  country ;  some  have  made  the  claim  that  the 
Nubian  would  not  stand  the  cold  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  but  if  you  will  glance  at  the  picture, 
Fig.  634,  you  will  be  convinced  that  such  is  far  from 
the  case.  Our  goats  here  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York  State,  breed  in  the  Fall,  and  thrive  amid 
the  Adirondack  snows,  with  no  ill  effect  of  zero 
weather,  which  is  not  unusual  through  several  of 
the  Winter  months.  The  kids  here  shown  were  born 
in  November,  and  are  now  (February  9,  when  this 
picture  was  taken)  about  three  months  old.  I  am 
therefore  quite  prepared  to  say  that  if  they  can 
stand  the  extreme  Winter  which  we  are  now  pass¬ 
ing  through,  that  they  can,  will,  and  do  thrive  any¬ 
where.  Goats  of  all  breeds  will  mate  when  five  or 
six  months  old,  but  should  be  kept  over  until  they 
are  at  least  IS  months  old ;  then  they  have  size,  and 
are  therefore  able  to  consume  larger  amounts  of 
food,  which  in  turn  enables  them  to  give  larger 
quantities  of  milk.  They  do  not  require  large 
stables,  and  can  be  kept  in  a  small  space  and  do 
splendidly  if  their  quarters  are  kept  reasonably 
clean  and  dry ;  goats  do  not  like  dampness  any  more 
than  do  sheep,  and  will  thrive  on  the  same  feeds, 
and  with  the  same  care. 

BUTTER  FROM  GOAT’S  MILK.  —  Butter  is 
easily  made  from  goat’s  milk,  but  as  the  cream  does 
not  rise  as  easily  as  that  from  the  cow,  it  must  stand 
longer  before  skimming,  and  even  then  it  does  not 
separate  so  readily,  since  the  fat  globules  are  very 
small,  and  remain  incorporated  within  the  milk. 
The  butter  thus  made  is  very  white  even  in  the 
Summer  when  the  goats  are  on  green  pasture.  Some 
owners  use  the  ordinary  separator,  which  works 
very  well.  The  main  object  of  the  milk  goat,  however, 
is  for  a  family  supply  of  pure  milk,  and  at  these  times 
of  high  prices  and  milk  troubles  the  goats  may  well 
be  considered.  It  is  true  that  the  price  of  a  good 
goat  is  equal  fo  that  of  a  good  cow,  but  one  may 
keep  goats  where  it  would  never  be  possible  to  keep 
cows,  and  they  will  give  all  the  milk  that  the  or¬ 
dinary-sized  family  will  require,  and  at  a  very  small 


cost,  since  a  good  doe  will  not  need  an  expensive 
stable,  and  eats  garden  waste,  weeds  and  grassas 
which  are  always  turned  to  good  account.  These 
of  course  should  be  supplemented  with  a  little  grain 
daily,  especially  through  the  Winter  months. 

MILKING. — The  animals  are  easy  to  milk,  and 
quickly  .learn  to  mount  a  bench  from  which  the 
milking  is  usually  done.  They  are  always  ready  to 
be  milked,  and  stand  patiently  waiting;  if  a  little 
grain  is  given  at  the  same  time  the  milking  is  done 
so  much  the  better.  Two  goats  are  better  to  keep 
than  one,  because  they  like  company ;  again,  one  can 
become  fresh  in  the  Spring,  and  the  other  in  the 
Fall,  which  will  insure  a  steady  supply  of  the 
finest  milk  at  all  seasons.  The  kids  can  usually  be 
sold  at  birth  if  one  does  not  wish  to  raise  them.  The 
best  way  to  start  is  to  buy  young  females  which 
have  been  recently  bred,  or  doe  kids  in  the  Fall, 
after  having  been  born  in  the  Spring;  you  cannot 
safely  buy  a  goat  in  heavy  production,  because  the 
udders  will  be  spoiled  on  a  long  rail  trip  without 


Bonita — a  good  type  of  milking  Nubian.  This  is  a 
grade  doe,  and  shows  wonderful  udder  capacity,  which 
is  often  developed  by  the  continued  use  of  a 
purebred  sire.  Fig.  637 

milking.  Buy  your  goats  before  they  freshen ;  then 
they  will  have  had  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
you,  and  their  new  home,  before  the  kids  arrive. 
Those  who  have  small  farms  near  cities  can  make 
a  good  profit  by  raising  goats  to  supply  such  a  trade, 
and  we  ourselves  have  never  been  able  to  supply  the 
demand  which  is  rapidly  growing. 

GRADE  STOCK. — The  purchase  of  a  few  grade, 
or  even  native  females  and  a  good  purebred  Nu¬ 
bian  buck,  will  give  you  the  desired  foundation 
stock,  and  you  may  quickly  breed  up  a  herd  of  ex¬ 
cellent  milkers.  You  should  continue  each  year  to 
grade  up  with  a  new  purebred  buck,  and  if  you  do 
this,  using  only  the  purebred  sire,  you  can  register 
your  animals  as  “American-  Purebreds”  after  the 
fifth  cross. 


Quarantine  and  Tuberculin  Test 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  Sandy  Creek 
township  do  not  wish  to  subject  their  cows  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test,  but  it  is  officially  stated  that  testing  will 
begin  at  once  and  a  quarantine  filed  against  those  who 
refuse  consent.  Will  you  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  and  help  us? 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  S. 

LL  dairymen  do  not  seem  to  understand  the 
law  and  practice  on  the  subject  of  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  The  recent  amendment  to  Section  76 


“Whenever  90  per  centum  of  the  herds  of  cattle,  or 
whenever  90  percentum  of  the  total  number  of  cattle 
in  any  town  have  been  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test 
for  the  purpose  of  ridding  such  herds  of  the  disease 
known  as  tuberculosis,  and  the  owner  of  any  untested 
herd  in  such  town  refuses  or  neglects  to  have  his  herd 
tuberculin  tested,  then  the  Commissioner  may  order 
the  premises  or  farm  on  which  such  untested  herd  is 
harbored  to  be  put  in  quarantine  so  that  no  domestic 
animal  shall  be  removed  or  brought  to  the  premises 
quarantined,  and  so  that  no  products  of  the  domestic 
animals  on  the  premises  so  quarantined  shall  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  said  premises.” 

Of  course,  the  test  may  begin  in  any  township  as 

soon  as  one  or  more  dairymen  request  the  test  or 
consent  to  it,  but  the  provision  for  a  quarantine  of 
the  herds  does  not  apply  until  90  per  cent  of  the 
herds  or  90  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  in 


OT  having  heard  of  any  such  law  we  wrote 
the  Conservation  Commission  about  it.  Here 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the  law  regarding  the 
killing  of  robins,  and  it  is  only  lawful  to  kill  them  un¬ 
der  a  permit  issued  by  this  Commission  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  .Section  35S  of  the  conservation 
law  after  it  has  been  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission  that  they  are  destroying  property. 

Alexander  Macdonald,  Commissioner. 

When  this  fact  is  presented  to  Mr.  .Smith  he  comes 
back  as  follows.  There  are  thousands  of  farmers 


I  have  noticed  what  you  say  about  getting  permission 
to  kill  the  thieving  robins.  I  tried  that  idea  some  three 
years  ago.  The  reply  that  the  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  gave  me  was  this  :  That  I  must  wait  till  my  ber¬ 
ries  were  ripe,  then  if  the  robins  were  doing  me  much 
damage  I  might  write  to  the  Commission  to  that  effect, 
and  if  they  after  deliberation  thought  best,  would  send 
a  man  out  to  inspect  the  damage.  How  could  the  in¬ 
spector  tell  what  amount  of  berries  the  birds  had  taken 
and  what  had  otherwise  been  taken  from  the  vines? 
If  after  examination  the  agent  judged  the  robins  had 
done  much  damage,  he  would  so  report  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  if  after  more  deliberation  the  Commission  so 
decided  they  would  endorse  my  application  and  it 
might  be  forwarded  to  Washington  and  then  after  due 
Washington  deliberation,  (we  all  know  how  things  are 
hurried  in  Washington)  the  Washington  authorities 
would  issue  my  permit.  By  that  time  you  can  see  that 
the  berry  harvest  would  be  past,  long  past.  You  know 
the  robins  waste  19  times  what  they  eat.  The  bird 
will  grab  a  berry,  take  one  bite  and  drop  the  rest  on 
the  ground.  How  can  the  inspector  tell  from  looking 
at  the  despoiled  bushes  what  has  become  of  the  ber¬ 
ries?  We  would  have  no  redress.  It  looks  like  a  pre¬ 
meditated  way  to  avoid  giving  us  the  help  that  Wash¬ 
ington  intended.  Why  is  it  that  when  a  man  of  or¬ 
dinary  intelligence  gets  a  government  position  he  so 
often  lays  his  bx-ains  aside,  ties  himself  up  in  red  tape 
and  becomes  practically  worthless  to  the  world? 

F.  M.  SMITH. 


is  their  answer : 


who  will  say  “Amen!” 


of  the  Farms  and  Market  law  reads  as  follows: 
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Ripening  Tomatoes  with  Ethylene  Gas 

iTn  our  Horticultural  Number  we  made  brief  men- 
•  1  “f  o  r»lan  or  system  of  ripening  tomatoes  by  the 
tl0on  of  ethylene  gas.  It  is  practiced  quite  a  little  in 
form  a  and  seems  to  have  great  possibilities  m  mak- 
Cahforn  0f  green  tomatoes.  Many  readers 

!Ug /asked  for  more  definite  information.  While  this 
ha' nerhaps  be  more  timely  if  printed  later  in  the 
o-iVe  it  now  in  response  to  frequent  demands, 
rf-  written  by  Trof.  J.  T.  Rosa,  of  the  California  Ex- 
Jedment  Station  at  Berkeley,  Cal.] 

OHIPMENTS  of  tomatoes  filled  27,351  cars  in 
O  1025.  most  of  this  enormous  quantity  coming 
from  the  Southern  States  and  Califor¬ 
nia,  as  “green-wraps”  or  green  mature 
fruit.  The  ripening  of  these  tomatoes 
after  arrival  at  destination  is  an  item 
of  considerable  expense,  and  often 
losses  are  incurred  through  spoilage. 

Also  the  inferior  quality  of  these  arti¬ 
ficially  ripened  tomatoes,  from  the  con¬ 
sumers’  point  of  view,  has  often  slowed 
up  sales  and  decreased  consumption. 

Experiments  have  therefore  been  car¬ 
ried  on,  to  discover  methods  for  has¬ 
tening  the  ripening  process,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  develop  better  quality  in  the 
artificially  ripened  fruit.  On  account  of 
tlie  perishable  nature  of  tomatoes, 
fruit  for  distant  markets  will  probably 
always  have  to  be  picked  and  shipped 
green. 

Last  Summer,  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  at  Davis  with  three  varieties  of 
tomatoes,  Globe.  Earliana  and  Stone, 
showed  conclusively  that  green  to¬ 
matoes  could  be  brought  to  full  red 
color  quickly  by  storing  them  in  rooms 
with  a  low  concentration  of  ethylene 
gas.  In  fact,  the  time  for  ripening  was 
reduced  from  an  average  of  12  to  14 
days  in  the  case  of  fruit  ripened  in 
air  in  the  usual  way,  to  about  six  days 
with  the  ethylene.  Further  research 
was  necessary,  however,  to  determine 
by  chemical  analyses,  if  other  ripening 
processes  were  affected,  as  well  as  sim¬ 
ply  the  development  of  the  red  color. 

Fruits  ripened  on  the  vine,  fruit  picked 
in  the  green-mature  stage  and  ripened 
in  air,  and  similar  fruit  ripened  in 
ethylene,  were  compared.  Vine  rip¬ 
ened  fruit  were  found  to  be  high  in 
sugar  and  low  in  acids;  fruits  picked 
green  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  the 
usual  way,  in  air,  were  much  lower  in 
sv.gar,  in  fact  had  no  more  sugar  than 
green  tomatoes,  and  were  high  in 
acid.  Similar  fruit  ripened  in  ethylene 
were  also  rather  low  in  sugar,  but 
their  acid  content  was  down  to  about 
the  same  point  as  in  vine  ripened 
fruit.  This  combination  should  make 
the  ethylene  ripened  fruit  of  higher 
quality  than  the  air-ripened,  in  fact 
more  neoVly  comparable  to  vine  rip¬ 
ened  fruit. 

Other  differences  were  also  detected 
in  fruit  ripened  in  the  three  different 
ways.  The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in 
soluble  form  was  about  the  same,  re¬ 
gardless  of  method  of  ripening.  The 
per  cent  of  total  solids  was  found  to  be 
about  the  same  in  all  ripe  fruit.  In 
fruit  artificially  ripened,  either  in  air 
or  in  ethylene,  the  soluble  solids  are 
less  than  in  vine  ripened,  but  are 
much  higher  than  in  the  green  fruit 
when  picked. 

Since  the  ethylene  accelerates  the 
coloring  and  other  ripening  processes 
in  tomato  fruit,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  if  the 
softening  process  was  affected.  Vine  ripened  fruits, 
ripened  in  air  and  ripened  in  ethylene,  were  kept  in 
storage  at  65  to  75  degrees  Fahr.  until  they  became 
too  soft  to  use.  It  was  found  that  the  vine  ripened 
fruit  went  down  first,  these  becoming  too  soft  to  han¬ 
dle  after  a  few  days.  However,  the  fruits  artificially 
ripened  remained  firm  for  a  longer  time,  in  fact  had 
about  the  same  storage  life,  regardless  of  whether 
they  had  been  ripened  quickly  in  ethylene  or  slowly 
in  aiix  Hence  the  ethylene  treatment  does  not 
hasten  the  softening  of  the  fruit,  and  tomatoes  rip¬ 
ened  with  this  gas  can  be  kept  as  long,  and  shipped 
as  far,  as  green  fruit. 

The  gas  used  in  these  experiments,  ethylene,  is 
obtained  in  compressed  form  in  steel  cylinders,  and 
as  the  amount  used  is  so  small,  the  cost  is  negligible. 
For  the  use  of  this  gas  in  ripening  tomatoes,  con¬ 


centrations  of  about  one  part  ethylene  to  4,000  parts 
of  air  have  been  found  effective.  Higher  concentra¬ 
tions  do  no  harm,  and  lower  concentrations  may  be 
effective  in  ripening  fruit.  Reasonably  tight  rooms 
should  be  u:  ed  for  the  gas  chamber  where  fruit  is 
ripened,  and  the  doors  should  be  kept  closed — or 
double  doors  installed.  Ethylene  is  only  a  trifle 
lighter  than  ah* — hence  distributes  itself  quite  uni¬ 
formly  in  the  room.  It  must  be  applied  at  least 
once  each  day,  and  probably  two  doses  per  day 
would  be  better,  if  the  room  is  not  very  tight  or  if 


resent  an  economy  to  receivers  and  distributors  of 
southern  and  western  tomatoes.  It  is  thought,  too, 
that  eastern  and  northern  growers  of  tomatoes  for 
local  markets,  can  very  materially  increase  their 
output  of  extra  early  product,  by  picking  the  green, 
mature  fruit  and  ripening  it  artificially.  J.  t.  kosa. 


Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree 


At  one  corner  of  my  garden  there  is  a  tree  that  not 
only  shades  it  but  robs  it  of  the  fertility  and  moisture. 
I  can’t  get  my  men  folks  to  remove  it — it  isn’t  that 
they  care  about  the  tree,  they  just  don't 
think  it  is  of  importance  enough  to  bother 
with.  I  am  sure  if  the  tree  should  die 
they  would  remove  it,  so  I  wish  to  know 
if  there  is  anything  that  I  can  do  to  it 
to  cause  it  to  die  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  seasons — something  not  too  no¬ 
ticeable.  I  have  heard  of  boring  a  hole 
in  a  tree  and  filling  the  hole  with  a 
chemical,  but  I  have  no  idea  which  one 
would  kill  the  ti  e.  If  you  can  help  me 
I  would  greatly  appreciate  it.  E.  E.  E. 
Massachusetts. 


H 


Implement  Shed 

A  building  like  this  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years  by  the  saving  made  in 
keeping  the  farm  machinery  in  the  dry.  We  built  this  shed  ourselves,  and  without 
the  use  of  experienced  carpenters.  It  is  18  ft.  wide  and  32  ft.  long,  using  galvanized 
sheathing  for  the  sides  as  well  as  the  roof.  There  are  two  10-ft.  doors,  one  at 
each  end  and  on  the  same  side.  This  gives  ample  room  for  implements  to  pass 
through.  The  amount  of  lumber  used  was  comparatively  small.  We  used  2x4s 
for  the  rafters  and  2x6s  for  the  side  walls  and  the  tie-beams.  The  foundation 
consists  of  6  in.  of  cement  with  a  half-foot  side  wall.  The  total  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  close  to  $200  including  everything.  A  mighty  good 
investment  for  any  farmer. — H.  j.  E.,  Buda,  Ill. 


Many  of  us  will  recognize  in  this  picture  the  old  desire  to  make  the  old  folks  useful. 
We  have  seen  Grandfather  or  Uncle  John  take  the  old-fashioned  dash  churn  out 
on  the  lawn  and  solemnly  keep  the  dasher  moving  until  the  butter  decided  to  “come.” 
The  cream  might  slop  over,  the  hot  sun  beat  down  hard,  but  the  patient  hand  at 
the  churn  kept  at  it  until  the  job  was  done.  We  often  have  wondered  if  those  old 
scenes  are  enacted  now.  Here  is  one  case  at  least — father-inJlaw  is  at  the  dasher. 


'ERE  is  a  question  that  even  King 
Solomon  would  have  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  answering.  No  one  in  this  age 
has  wisdom  end'll  to  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter.  But  here  are  a  few  answers  that 
various  people  have  advanced : 

The  independent  young  stenographer 
says,  “Why,  I  should  get  some  new 
men  folks.  I  wouldn’t  stand  that  sort 
of  thing  for  a  moment !” 

The  mother  of  a  family  who  has  had 
better  understanding  of  how  to  gain 
her  point  slyly  remarks  that  she  would 
get  that  cut  down  somehow.  “Oh,” 
she  says,  “I  really  hadn’t  thought 
about  the  matter  but  I  think  I  might 
have  to  spend  a  little  extra  time  in 
the  garden  to  make  up  for  the  damage 
that  the  tree  was  doing,  and  then  din¬ 
ner  would  be  late  and  there  wouldn't 
be  any  pie  and  lots  of  things  would 
go  wrong.” 

“Competition,”  says  another  young 
lady,  “is  the  greatest  aid  in  handling 
men.  A  few  extra  favors  for  one  of 
the  men  will  arouse  a  bit  of  resent¬ 
ment  in  the  others  and  then  the  job  is 
easy.  But  is  does  take  skill.” 

The  philosophizing  gentleman  of  ma¬ 
ture  years  and  a  good  sense  of  humor 
remarks:  “I  suppose  it  is  likely  that 
the  ancestors  of  this  good  Yankee  wo¬ 
man,  say  a  couple  of  thousand  years 
ago,  might  have  had  sc  me  offensive 
relative  or  other  lodged  in  her  house. 
She  might  have  administered  poison  to 
them  or  knocked  them  on  the  head 
wifh  a  stone,  and  from  that  desire  has 
probably  come  the  instinct  in  this  wo¬ 
man's  head  to  kill  that  tree.”  He  how¬ 
ever,  shows  his  good  judgment  by  of¬ 
fering  no  solution. 

Anyhow  the  tree  is  doomed.  If  a 
New  England  woman  decides  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  it  is  going  to  be 
done  and  the  sane  policy  is  to  make  a 
bow  and  fall  into  line.  Accordingly 
we  suggest  that  the  chemicals  will  not 
kill  the  tree  without  being  too  con¬ 
spicuous.  But  if  the  grass  is  high 
around  the  base  of  the  tree  a  half  inch 
strip  of  bark  could  be  removed  with¬ 
out  the  cut  being  observed.  The  bark 
ought  to  peel  nicely  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Then  by  occasionally  look¬ 
ing  over  the  cut  and  cutting  or  scrap¬ 


tlie  door  is  opened  often.  The  temperature  should 
be  between  70  and  SO  degrees  Fahr.  Ripening  will 
be  slower  at  lower  temperatures.  The  presence  of 
moisture,  as  now  practiced  iii  tomato  ripening  rooms, 
is  not  necessary.  The  gas  is  not  dangerous  at  low 
concentrations,  but  is  explosive  at  high  concentra¬ 
tions — about  one  to  three  in  air,  hence  fire  should 
be  kept  away  from  the  concentrated  gas.  Ethylene 
is  not  poisonous,  though  at  concentrations  around 
95  per  cent  it  causes  anesthesia.  There  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  working  in  the  room  with  low  concentrations. 

It  is  believed  that  the  method  of  ripening  green- 
matured  tomatoes  in  ethylene  will  result  in  the  pi*o- 
duction  of  tomatoes  more  nearly  comparable  to  vine 
ripened  fruit,  than  do  present  methods  of  ripening 
such  fruit  in  air.  The  new  method  also  involves  an 
important  saving  in  time,  and  minimizes  the  chances 
of  loss  through  shrinkage  and  decay.  This  will  rep¬ 


ing  off  any  attempted  healing  growth 
or  any  suckers  the  tree  will  be  dead 
by  next  season.  “Winter  injury”  would  be  the 
proper  explanation  of  death! 

If  the  ringing  will  show  try  disguising  it  by  nib¬ 
bing  a  little  mud  in  the  cut  like  the  hired  man  does 
when  lie  barks  a  tree  with  the  harrow.  Perhaps  we 
have  a  wrong  impression  of  this  woman,  but  it  looks 
off-hand  as  though  she  would  make  a  good  politi¬ 
cian.  At  any  rate  she  is  going  to  get  that  tree  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  she  isn’t  going  to  break  up  the  family 
either.  Those  men  folks  haven’t  a  chance,  h.  b.  t. 


Every  day  brings  questions  about  how  to  make  a 
durable  whitewash  or  “cold  water  paint.”  Try  the 
following  suggested  by  the  New  Jei’sey  College :  To 
make  it,  one  bushel  (62  lbs.)  of  quicklime  is  slaked  in 
12  gallons  of  hot  water.  Then  another  solution  is  made 
up  of  the  following:  One  pound  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
1  lb.  of  alum,  2  lbs.  of  salt,  dissolved  in  two  gallons 
of  boiling  water.  These  two  solutions  are  then  mixed 
together  and  two  gallons  of  skim-milk  are  added.  Keep 
the  mixture  thoroughly  stirred  while  applying. 
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Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  and  Lawnmower  for 
Gardeners.  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen.  l 
Suburbanites,  Estates,  Parke,  Cemeteries. 

Does  1  Men's  Work. 

Discs,  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Buns  Belt^ 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower,  Catalog  Free. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY] 

3260  Como  Ave.  S.  E,,  Minneapolis,  Minn.< 

Eastern  Sales  Branch:— 156  Cedar  St„  New  York 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants  ;  Hollyhock,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Phlox,  Wallflower, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
flower  plants  ;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia.  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants ;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  and 
Canna  bulbs  ;  Hedge  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs  ;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Onion  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

„  „  ,  Write  f  or  our 

p^ree  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

Dew  Albany  Box  *  Basket  Co.,  Box  111  New  Albany  ,In<L. 


NOW 


A  good  time  to  set  out  some  Columbian 
Purple  RaspbeiRBs  is  right  now.  You 
will  always  be  glad  you  did  for  they  are 
superb  in  vigor,  production,  good  eating 
and  profitable  market.  25  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  PLANTS  :  $1 ;  100  for  $3 ;  1,000  for  $25. 

The  Station  Strawberries,  Beacon.  Boquet  and  Bliss.  150 
plants  for  SI -88-  Washington  Asparagus,  100  two-year 
plants,  $1.25.  All  plants  postpaid.  Circular  tree. 

A.  B.  Katkamier  Macedon,  New  York 


RASPBERR  Y  PLANTS 

Latham  (Redpath)  Herbert,  Cifthbert, Idaho,  Marl¬ 
boro,  King,  St.  Regis,  Columbian  and  Plum  Farm¬ 
er.  Disease  free,  true-to-name,  well  dug  and 
graded.  Also  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  shrubs,  vines 
and  perennials.  Send  for  catalog. 

George  D.  Aiben  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 
Grown  in  Vermont— It’s  Hardy.” 


Oft  A  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  post 

15(1  Sen.  Dunlap  150  Warfields  ™  PAID 


.  Dunlap 

HAMPTON  &  SON 


It.  J  Bangor,  Michigan 


Strawberry  £,aHnt| 


20  varieties.  Stocky  plants 
and  true  to  name.  Catalog  free 

H.  BENNING  Clyde,  N.Y. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Freeli  dug,  direct  from  nursery  to  you, 

Peach.  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Treee,  etc.  r  WMm'Os'jX 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp-  I 
berry,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry,  ,_-y’ 
Currant.  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants,  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Treee,  Evergreens,  Shrubs. 
Roses.  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bax  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


»  ill  I  AC  IS  mixed,  $1.  Iris,  100  mixed 
J_/ArUilHO  $3.50.  Glads.,  100  mixed,  *1. 
Chrysanthemums,  20  mixed,  $1.  Cannas,  15  mixed,  $1. 

W."H.  TOPPIN  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


T~>  A  M  C  V  D I  A  WTC  bloom.  12  for  25  cts. 

rLAll  1  3s0  for  50  cts.;  60  for*1. 
Postpaid.  F.  Hoevenburg,  Brainard  Station,  N.Y. 


P.  |  Mammoth,  magnificent  varieties, 

OlX  Laoeiea  Lkaniias  for  $2.  A  larger,  cheaper,  labeled 
collection,  12  for  $1,  Mrs.  B.  D-  BAILEY,  Litebfield,  Conn. 


1 5  ”ed  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias  *’333** 

SMITH  &  SON  450-460  Chancellor  Ave.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


PLANTS 


BONNY  BEST  AND  IMPROVED 
BALTIMORE  TOMATO 

early  and  heavjest  bearer  known.  Choice  plants  damp 
moss  packed.  Also  Bermuda  onion.  200,  50c  ;  500,  gl  ; 
1,000.  $1.75;  2,000,  S3.  Leading  varieties  cabbage.  300, 
60c  :  500,75c;  1,000,  $1.25;  2,000,  $2.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Good  condition  delivery  guaranteed. 
PROGRESS  PLANT  CO.  Ashburn,  Georgia 


p  ll...  PLANTS.  Jersey,  Charleston,  Wakefield,  Flat 
UaDOagG  Dutch,  Drumhead,  Railhead,  extra  early,  Co¬ 
penhagen  Market,  1,000,  $2;  500,  $1.25,  postpaid.  Toma¬ 
toes,  Pepper,  Cauliflower  plants  ready  in  May.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Oakdale  Farm  Franklin,  Va. 


Root  Grafts,  $10— 100;  $00— M.  McIntosh,  De- 
uonianu  lieious,  Baldwin,  etc.  $3 — 100:  $20 — M.  Peach. 
J.  H.  Hale,  Elberta,  5-16,  7-16,  $2.50— 10;  $15—100;  $100— M. 
2  ft.,  $75— M.  Reliable  Trees,  Grape  Vines, “Bestof  Every¬ 
thing.”  Order  today.  William  1*.  Stark,  Radnor,  Pa. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  WWTSSm 

2-yeav  size,  per  1,000.  S8;  1-yr.,  per  1.000,  85.  Rhu¬ 
barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  100,  $6;  1-yr.,  per  100, 
S3.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  per  lb.,  postage  paid,  #2. 

H,  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 


Mary  &  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Large  selected  Northern  grown  roots,  $15  per  1,000  ;  $2 
per  100.  Smaller  roots,  $8  per  1,000;  $1.25  per  100.  500 
roots  at  1.000  rate.  Howard  17  Strawberry  Plants,  $8 
pei-  1,000.  Postage  extra. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 


WILSON  S0V  BEANS— Cow  Peas.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices.  Simpson  Bros.  Milford,  Delaware 


p  *  $8  (Three)  a  Bushel.  High  germination. 

OOjaoeanS  WM.  HASS  Menden,  Va. 
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THE  STRAWBERRY 


s 

\ 

THE  STRAWBERRY 

by 

SAMUEL  FRASER 

BY  SAMUEL  FRASER 

A  Concise  and  Practical 
Work  on  the  Culture  of 
this  Popular  Fruit;  120 
pages;  Illustrated,  $1.25 
postpaid.  Also  in  same 
style, 

Roses  and  Their 
Culture 

BY  S.  C.  HUBBARD 

Tomato  Production 

BY  PAUL  WORK 

$1.25  each 


From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30«h  Street  New  York 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Spray  for  Scale 

I  find  that  my  mountain  ash  tree  is 
being  entirely  covered  by  a  small  gray 
scale.  It  is  a  thin  coating  that  can  be 
easily  brushed  off,  but  that  is  very 
tedious  work.  If  it  is  a  diseased  state 
perhaps  you  can  give  me  a  simpler  and 
more  effective  cure.  H.  A. 

New  York  City. 

The  scale,  whether  it  be  oyster  shell 
scale  or  San  Jose  scale,  should  be  cleaned 
up  at  once  by  spraying  with  a  miscible 
oil  spray  at  the  manufacturer’s  recom¬ 
mendations.  Lime  sulphur,  one  gallon 
to  eight  of  water,  could  be  used,  but  the 
tree  may  be  near  a  painted  building  and 
might  injure  its  appearance.  The  oil 
spray  will  not  do  this.  H.  B.  T. 


Grafting  and  Budding 
Cherries 

How  are  cherries  grafted  or  budded? 

Baltusrol,  N.  J.  c.  M.  Y. 

Grafting  is  done  in  early  Spring  just 
before  growth  starts  although  it  can  be 
done  at  any  time  provided  the  scion  wood 
is  kept  dormant.  The  cleft-graft  is  most 
used,  in  which  the  limbs  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter  are  cut  off,  split,  and 
a  wedge-shaped  scion  inserted  in  the 
cleft.  The  scion  should  have  from  one  to 
four  buds  and  the  cambium  or  growing 
layers  of  both  stock  and  scion  should  be 
carefully  matched.  The  work  should 
then  be  thoroughly  covered  with  wax 
and  the  job  is  done. 

Budding  is  done  in  the  Summer  when 
the  bark  slips  nicely.  A  T-shaped  cut 
is  made  in  the  bark  of  the  smaller  limbs 
and  a  bud  from  the  current  season’s 
wood  slipped  into  the  cut.  In  cutting 
the  bud  a  very  small  “shield”  of  bark 
comes  with  it,  about  %  in.  long  and  *4 
in.  wide.  The  leaves  are,  of  course,  cut 
from  the  stick  from  which  the  buds  are 
taken,  leaving  enough  of  the  leaf  stem 
to  handle  them  by.  The  bud  should  be 
tied  in  place  with  raffia  or  string.  In 
about  three  weeks  the  string  should  be 
cut  so  as  not  to  strangle  the  hud.  No 
growth  will  be  made  until  the  following 
season.  At  that  time  the  stock  is  cut 
off  down  close  to  the  buds,  forcing  the 
buds  out  into  rapid  growth.  H.  B.  T. 


Renewing  Old  Trees 

I  have  100  apple  trees  which  are  about 
45  years  old.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  apples.  They  have  made  very  little 
new  growth  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  apples  are  small  and  poor.  The  soil 
is  sandy  and  they  have  received  culti¬ 
vation  for  the  last  two  years.  I  have 
used  about  8  lbs.  per  tree  of  nitrate  of 
soda  with  very  little  showing.  The  trees 
are  very  high,  some  of  them  30  ft.,  and 
very  thick  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 
What  could  I  do  to  bring  them  into 
bearing?  Is  it  advisable  to  cut  the  high 
heavy  branches  off?  The  varieties  are 
Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Russet,  and 
half  a  dozen  others.  A.  G.  B. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Eight  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  a 
moderate  application  for  trees  45  years 
old  in  poor  vigor;  12  or  15  lbs.  would  be 
better.  In  addition  they  are  probably 
in  sod  or  are  not  getting  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation.  Open  up  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
let  the  light  in,  cutting  out  the  old  unpro¬ 
ductive  wood  and  leaving  the  new  vigor¬ 
ous  wood.  Then  giye  the  orchard  a 
thorough  plowing  and  cultivating,  and 
make  the  application  of  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  addition  if  you  care  to. 

H.  B.  T. 

Use  of  the  Weeder 

Page  570,  I.  C.,  Ohio,  asks  about  weed- 
ers.  I  have  two  of  them,  use  them  reg¬ 
ularly,  and  loan  them  to  the  neighbors. 
I  think  the  real  trouble  with  the  weed- 
ers  going  out  of  use  is  the  fact  that  a 
farmer  will  not  work  unless  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to,  or  sees  some  reason  why  he 
should  work.  My  weeder  is  started  be¬ 
fore  any  grass  or  weeds  appear  above 
the  ground  (it’s  a  great  success),  but  if 
I  should  wait  a  day  or  two  until  the 
grass  or  weeds  were  in  sight  I  would  not 
use  the  weeder,  as  it  would  not  do  the 
work ;  the  cultivator  and  hoe  would  be 
the  tools.  Grass  and  weeds  are  very 
fragile  just  before  they  reach  the  top  or 
surface;  that  is  the  time  and  only  time 
the  weeder  is  any  good.  I  frequently 
examine  the  ground  with  my  fingers  to 
see  if  the  grass  is  coming  up ;  if  so  the 
weeder  is  started  at  once,  but  if  I  can¬ 


not  find  the  grass  after  digging  off  a  little 
top  dirt  I  conclude  I  can  wait  another 
day  before  starting  the  weeder.  F.  E.  B. 
Albion,  N.  Y. 


Got  to  Have  a  Garden 

A  few  days  ago,  while  shopping  in  one 
of  the  large  department  stores  in  New 
York  I  happened  to  see  a  sign,  “Visit 
our  floor  given  over  to  plants,  etc.,”  so 
having  a  few  spare  moments  I  decided 
to  look  around.  Before  entering  I  just 
stood  and  looked  at  the  crowd,  no  one 
bothering  about  the  other  fellow,  each 
intent  on  his  own  wants.  The  thought 
came  to  me,  if  only  the  “Hope  Farm 
Man”  was  here,  with  his  wealth  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
what  a  picture,  he  would  describe.  Late 
in  the  Summer  I  make  up  my  mind  that 
next  season  I’ll  not  have  a  garden,  but 
when  Spring  is  about  to  be  ushered  in, 
it  seems  everything  said  against  it  has 
been  forgotten,  and  I  am  busy  with  seed 
catalogs,  so  although  I  said  last  Fall  no 
more  garden,  when  I  jostled  with  the 
crowd  again  I  was  an  enthusiast,  and  be¬ 
fore  many  minutes  I  had  a  dozen  pack¬ 
ages  of  seeds,  a  couple  of  plant  holders, 
and  plant  food.  In  walking  down  one 
aisle.  I  heard  a  woman  say,  “Yes,  there 
are  just  13  rose  bushes  in  the  lot,  wrap 
them  for  me.”  For  the  moment  even  the 
hoodoo  13  was  forgotten  in  nature’s  lure. 
What  is  it  that  has  such  an  influence? 
Are  we  simply  children  again?  But  we 
do  get  so  much  fun  and  happiness  out  of 
a  small  plot  that  is  our  very  own,  that 
I  feel  sorry  for  the  one  to  whom  even 
that  is  denied.  T.  J. M. 

Long  Island. 


Mose  Lightfoot,  one  of  the  best  hod 
carriers  on  the  job,  lost  his  footing  and 
fell  to  the  street.,  four  stories  below.  Mose 
hit  on  his  head,  struck  the  cement  pave¬ 
ment  and  went  ‘through  to  the  basement. 
When  the  foreman  went  to  the  basement, 
expecting  to  find  Mose  cold  and1  stiff,  he 
met  Mose  coming  up  the  steps.  “Great 
Scott,  man,  aren’t  you  killed?”  he  cried. 
“No,”  Mose  replied,  dusting  off  his 
clothes.  “I  guess  dat  concrete  pavement 
musta  broke  my  fall.” — Boston  Post. 
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PROFIT  WITH 

Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Roots 

Giant  Washington  Asparagus 
sold  for  $15  a  dozen  bunches 
in  the  N.  Y.  market. 

Rust  Resistant,  easily  grown, 
certain  to  thrive  and  sure  to 
live,  these  Giant  Roots  pro¬ 
duce  a  prolific  supply  of  large, 
luscious  stalks,  1  to  2  inches 
in  diameter,  8  to  12  stalks  to 
the  bunch.  _ 

PLANT  RIG  ROOTS,  GET  RIG  RESULTS 
Plant  this  Spring  —  Cut  next  year.  8 

Attractive  Proposition  to  Commercial  Growers 
Writ*  today  for  Prices  and  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

Riverview  Farms  Box  262-M2  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Buy  Your  Whipple’s 
New  Yellow  Sweet  Corn 

Direct  from  the  Grower 

A  wonderful  early  corn,  as  early  as  Golden  Bantam 
and  nearly  twice  as  large,  and  of  finest  quality. 

15  cents  per  lb.;  50  lbs.  or  more.  12  cents  per  lb 
Selected  ears  $5  per  hundred.  Shipping  charges 
paid  on  orders  of  to  or  more. 

O.  L.  CLARKE  A  SONS  MILFORO,  CONN. 

ROSS' 

EUREKA  CORN 

The  Wonder  Ensilage  Corn  55  cts.  i  pk.; 
95c  pk.;  S3. 50  bushel;  $3.40  per  bushel,  10 
bushel  or  more.  Hand  picked  a  few  cents 
higher.  Write  for  128  page  free  catalog. 

Ross  Bros.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


IT’S  NOT  TOO  LATE! 


Our  members 
still  have  some 
healthy,  high5 
yielding  certi¬ 
fied  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  Let  ns  send 
you  delivered 
prices. 


N.  Y.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STRONG  Of  AMTQ 

TRANSPLANTED  *  I M  IS 

Snapdragon,  fine  as  a  cut  flower,  also  as  a  bedder.  in 
lted,  White,  Fink,  Yellow,  Fawn,  Mauve,  Bronze,  and 
mixed  colors. 

PetunigH,  Bed,  White,  Pink,  Blue  and  mixed  colors. 
Verbenas,  Red,  White,  Pink,  Blue  and  mixed  colors. 
Salvia,  The  popular  Red  Salvia. 

Chrysanthemums,  Pink,  White  and  Yellow. 

Your  selection,  anyof  the  above,  25plantsfor$l,  del’v'd. 
Berkshire  Greenhouses  North  Adams,  Muss. 


FROST  PROOF 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

VARIETIES:  CHARLESTON  and  JERSEY  WAKEFIELDS 
COPENHAGEN  MARKET,  SUCCESSION  and  FLAT  DUTCH 
TOMATO,  RONNIE  REST,  EAUI.IANA,  LIVINGSTON  GI.OHEand 
CHEATER  BALTIMORE.  Prices,  Parcel  Post  Paid,  500— $1.50; 
1,000— $2,50;  5,000 and  over,  express  collect,  $1.25  per  1.000. 
We  guarantee  to  ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  that 
will  please  you.  Tilton  Potato  Co..  Inc.,  Tilton,  Goorgia 


Set  Our  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  nocopJnh^lids’ 

Railhead,  F  lat  Dutch,  Succession.  500— $1.25;  1,000— $2.25, 
prepaid.  5,000  ami  up  $1.50  per  1,000  expressed.  Prices  on 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower  and  Sweet  Potato  plants  on 
request.  Tidewater  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


Frostproof  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Flats,  300,  $1.00;  500 .  $1.50;  1,000  $2.50,  postpaid.  10,000, 
collect,  $12.50.  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower  in  season. 
Price  list  free.  J.  T.  COUNCIL!,  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Plonk  Transplanted  Plants,  all  Varieties,  Postpaid; 
M.  luRIS  Beet,  Cabbage,  Celery,  Lettuce,  Sweet  Potato, 
Pepper,  Tomato  :  3  Doz.,  40r;  100,  $1;  500,  $4  Egg  Plants, 
Snapdragons,  Sweet  Williams  :  Doz.,  50c;  100,  $2.75.  Cat¬ 
alog.  Rhorer’s  Plant  Farms  Smoketown,  Pa. 


CroatproofCAHBAGE  PLANTS.  Standard  varieties. 
r_500,  $1.25;  1,000,  *2.25,  postpaid;  10,000,  collect,  $15.  We 
grow  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  MAPLEGR0VE  PLANT  FARMS.  Franklin.  Va. 


PABBAGE PLANTS.  All  leading  varieties.  $1  per  1,000, 
W  cash.  Charges  collect.  JAS.  J.  C0UNCILL  (  SON,  Franklin,  Va. 


Rootgrafts 

$3.50 — 100. 


of  Cortland  and  Kulnier  Apples,  $6,  100. 
Should  make  nice  trees  by  Fall,  older  sorts 
H.  E.  Markle  Martinsburg,  W,  Va. 


“  PEDIGREED  POTATOES  ” 

Certified  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Inspected  by  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  If  in  want  of  seed 
that  will  grow  a  bumper  crop  write 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 


Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Berry  and 
Vegetable  plants.  Garden  roots,  etc.  Write  now 
for  prices  and  Culture  directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDF.RO  Box  240  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes  St'SS 


es- 

guaranteed 

prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SON  Fairport.  N.Y. 


Certified  Green  Mountain  SEED  POTATOES. 

u  GEO.  MEHLENBACHER  Wayland,  N  Y. 


BESTSEED  CORNForSilo  or  Grain 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop.  Fully  matured,  test¬ 
ing  98*.  Vonrs  @  $3  per  bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Avondale. 

L.  R.  H0UR0EQUIN  Avondale  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Cl)  SWEEPSTAKES  OR  LAN  C.  CO. 

”  Sure  crop.  $2.25  Bu.  Freight  paid  in  25 
D  N  Bu.  lots.  95*  Germinat’n.  Sample  free. 

lx  lx  Pleasant  View  Farm  Baa  15  Sadsburyaille,  Pa. 


LANC.S  ure  Crop  Seed  Corn 

Best  for  silage  or  grain.  Free  samples  and  prices. 

NOAH  HERSHEY  Parkesburo.  Pa 


F»p] V  Hlirnn  rnrn  The  best  husking  variety  for 
Eial  Dill  UII  t  UI  11  short  season  localities.  $*2.50  a 
bushel.  Sacks  free.  MORN1NGSIDE  FARM  Sylvan!*,  l*u. 


MAMMOTH  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS 

Strong,  healthy  roots  of  a  select  rust-resisting  strain, 
$2  per  hundred;  $8  for  five  hundred:  $15  per  thousand. 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT  Fulton,  N.Y. 


Mary  Washington  Asparagus  ed°  Ped.  Seed.  Strong. 

1-yr.  plants,  $15  per  1,000.  F.  B.  CRAWFORD,  North  K.at,  P». 


i.naraffii.  Washington.  Newrustproof;  100 Roots, $1.25: 
H5|JaidgU5  1,000,  $8,  Prepaid.  Pleasanl.icw.  Sadslurfriila.Pa. 
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Hardy  Chrysanthemums 


Spring  planting  Is  best.  Order  NOW.  White. 
Pink,  Yellow,  Bronze,  Red,  Lavender.  These 
are  beauties.  Flowers  measure  4-6  Inches 
across.  Success  culture.  We  ship  at  planting 
time. 

6  Plants  for  $1.10  ;  Postpaid 

Hardy  Large  Flowering  Perennial  Phlox — 

Diversified  and  brilliant  colors.  6  Plants  for 
SI. 10. 

Oriental  Poppy — Scarlet.  Orange.  Pink.  Flow¬ 
ers  measure  6  inches  in  diameter.  (Last  for¬ 
ever).  12  Plants  for  $1.10. 

Delphinium  (Perennial  Larkspur)— A  dark 
blue  and  light  turquoise  blue.  6  Plants  for 
$1.10. 

Hardy  Carnations — Large,  flowering,  fragrant: 
all  colors:  field  grown.  6  Plants  for  $1.10. 
Hardy  Butterfly  Bush  or  Summer  Lilac — A 
pretty  shrub.  3  Plants  for  $1.10. 

25,000  feet  of  glass.  60  acres  of  flowers. 
FREE  CATALOG 

Adolph  Fischer  ^„Tearnthemum 

Greenhouse  at  24th  St.  and 
Wm.  Penn  Highway 
EASTON,  PA. 


Gladiolus  Book  Free 

Write  for  my  new  booklet  “THE 
GLADIOLUS  BEAUTIFUL.”  Has 
32  pages,  complete  color-descrip¬ 
tions  of  175  fine  varieties,  (many 
new)  cultural  hints,  collections, 
special  offers,  and  contains  30  illus¬ 
trations.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail.  IT'S  FREE  ! 
Rainbow  Collection 
One  bulb  each  of  thirty  different 
varieties,  many  rare  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  lavender,  orange,  rose, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3  if  separately  labeled. 
Will  bloom  this  first  summer, and 
give  you  pleasure  for  years  to  come. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Sent  postpaid  with  easy 
planting  directions  for  only  $1.00. 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET.  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  BUSHES 

Two  and  three  year  old,  $3.95  per  doz. 
$27.00  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 
SilverColumbia,  Templar,  Commonwealth,  Ophelia, 
Mrs  Calvin  Coolidge,  Columbia,  Madam  Butterfly, 
Premier,  Crusader,  Double  White  Killarney.  Amer¬ 
ica,  Annie  Laurie.  Bloom  from  these  bushes  won 
1st  prize  at  the  International  Flower  Show,  NewYork 
City,  four  years  in  succession,  1922,  1923,  1924,  1925. 
Hardy  CHRYSANTHEMUM  PLANTS,  all  colors, 
SI. 25  per  dozen,  $10  per  100.  Postpaid  Insured  Delivery. 
LILY  OF  THE  VALLE Y,  one  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
that  grows,  two  year-old  pips,  25  for  $1;  100  for  S3.  Post¬ 
paid  insured  delivery.  Honorable  treatment  guarant’d. 
Circular  by  request. 

REYNOLDS  FARM  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Pancioc  Mammoth  European  Sorts  in  Bloom.  English 
rdilblBS  Daisies,  Hardy  Carnations,  Dianthus,  Sweet 
Williams,  Salvia,  Snapdragons.  You  will  enjoy  these 
strikingly  beautiful  blooms  all  summer.  Strong  Plants 
I’ostp’d,  Doz.,  50c;  100,  $2. 75.  Mixed  Asters,  4  Doz.,  50c:  100, 
75c;  1,000,  $5.50.  Glii  Sunnybroak  Girdeni,  Lancaster,  Pa.  R.  0.  6 


$ 
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SPECIAL  OFFER.  125  aster 

plants,  mixed  colors.  Send  for  catalog. 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol.  Pa.  Dept.  R 


ftl  AniGI  I  Improved  mixture,  largest  size  bulbs, 
uLhUIvLI  blooming  this  season.  $1.50  per  100. 
Cannas,  15,  $1.00.  P.  D.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Canna  Bulbs old  fl0'vers’ 750 

It.  C.  ASELT1NE  16  Talcott  Ave.,  West  Spring-Held.  Mass. 

Kornratn  60  Glad,  bulbs,  size  1&  in,  up,  18  varieties* 
DdlJ'dlll  flowers  4  to  5  inches,  $2;  loO— $3.50.  None 
more  beautiful.  GDOA It  M.  WILSON, 38  MaySt-. Worcester, Mass. 
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Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias.  $1.10. 
Cannas.  Catalogue.  A.  SHERMAN  Chicopee  Fa  lie.  Mass. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Height.,  Ohio 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES-  BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

,T'HIS  Is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer 
lean  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


THE  MAILBAG 


Sweet  Cherry  Pollenizers 

T.  am  setting  some  sweet  cherry  trees 
this  Spring  and  I  should  like  to  know 
if  any  of  these  three  varieties  are  self- 
sterile.  I  am  setting  Bing.  Yellow 
Spanish,  and  Schmidt.  Will  Yellow 
Spanish  pollinate  Bing  satisfactorily? 

Westfield,  N.  Y.  a.  K.  w. 

Bing,  Yellow  Spanish,  and  Schmidt  are 
all  self-sterile,  that  is,  they  will  set  no 
fruit  unless  propely  cross-pollinated. 
Each  one  will,  however,  serve  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  the  others,  so  that  you  should 
have  no  trouble  from  this  source. 

II.  B.  T. 

Greenhouse  Temperature 
for  Roses,  Carnations 
and  Callas 

What  is  the  proper  temperature  to  he 
maintained  in  greenhouse  where  roses, 
carnations  and  calla  lilies  are  grown? 

Danbury,  Conn.  d.  S.  c. 

Carnations  require  a  minimum  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  degrees,  rising  during  the 
day  to  05  degrees.  For  roses,  a  night 
temperature  of  58  degrees,  rising  to  70 
degrees  during  the  day.  is  most  con¬ 
genial.  Callas  require  a  minimum  tem¬ 
perature  of  60  degrees  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Where  mixed  plants  are  grown  in 
one  greenhouse  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
get  good  results  from  all  because  of 
their  differing  requirements  as  to  tem¬ 
perature.  Too  high  a  temperature  is 
very  undesirable  for  carnations,  and  it 
is  rather  hard  to  keep  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition  under  such  circumstances. 

Grafting:  Hickory  and 
Cherry 

We  have  had  a  small  percentage  of 
success  in  grafting  hickories  'by  using  a 
scion  of  two  or  three  years  growth,  re¬ 
moving  none  of  the  later  growth,  and 
whipping  it  onto  a  shoot  or  sprout  only 
one  year  old ;  also  by  cleaving  a  stock 
into  the  knot  of  a  sprout  of  one  year’s 
growth  and  using  an  old  scion.  We  have 
not  succeeded  with  pithy  one-year  scions 
nor  with  unprepared  stocks.  Black  wal¬ 
nut  stocks  readily  take  Persian  walnut 
buds  by  patch-budding,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  start  the  bud  into  growth.  Cherries 
should  have  the  edges  of  the  cleft 
trimmed  smooth  with  a  flat  knife,  and 
the  scions  carefully  fitted,  waxed  and 
wrapped.  They  catch  readily  enough, 
but  the  wound  is  serious  and  does  not 
heal  well.  They  are  apt  to  be  attacked 
by  aphis — as  we  say  “the  ants  eat  them 
up.”  II.  r.  s. 

Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. 

Spindly  Seedlings;  Poultry 
Manure  for  Fruit 

1.  What  causes  lettuce,  cabbage  and  to¬ 
mato  plants  to  grow  so  spindly?  Would 
the  ground  being  too  rich  cause  it?  I 
have  them  in  the  house  in  boxes  in  a 
room  about  60  degrees.  I  transplanted 
them  and  they  stood  up  nicely  for  three 
or  four  days,  then  wilted  and  died,  about 
half  of  them.  2.  Is  pulverized  poultry 
manure  good  for  fruit  trees  and  straw¬ 
berries?  3.  Are  the  Premier  and  Glen 
Mary  strawberries  good  varieties  to  plant 
on  heavy  clay  loam  and  light  gravelly 
ground?  I  have  the  Big  Joe  and  William 
Belt ;  they  grow  a  nice  big  size  but  do 
not  yield  well.  t.  d. 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

1.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  good 
stalky  plants  by  sowing  seed  in  boxes  in 
the  house.  The  temperature  is  too  high, 
and  the  young  plants  do  not  get  sunlight 
enough. 

2.  Poultry  manure  is  excellent  for  fruit 
trees  and  strawberries,  but  some  acid 
phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  will 
balance  the  ration  and  will  be  more  ef¬ 
fective^  than  if  used  alone. 

3.  Yes.  the  Premier  and  Glen  Mary 
do  well  on  heavy  soil  if  not  soggy.  The 
Gandy  also  does  well  on  heavy  soil. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Crops  to  Follow  Mangels 

Last  Fall  T  fitted  some  mangel  land 
for  onions  but  during  the  Winter  I  saw 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  onions  do  not  do 
well  following  mangels.  What  would  I 
better  do?  It  is  inco.., enient  to  fit  a 
new  piece  of  land.  Is  there  anything  I 
can  put  on  the  land  to  make  it  better 
for  onions?  How  do  carrots  and  pars¬ 
nips  do  following  mangels?  \v.  r. 

East  Granby,  Conn. 

W.  R.  need  not  hesitate  to  plant  onions 
where  mangels  were  raised  the  previous 
year,  provided, lie  gives  the  onions  food 
enough.  The  only  objection  I  have  to 
planting  onions  where  mangels  were 
raised  is  that  the  soil  is  greatly  im¬ 
poverished  by  such  greedy  feeders  as  the 
mangel.  Carrots  and  parsnips  would  be 
affected  the  same  as  any  other  crop ;  un¬ 
less  a  very  heavy  application  of  manure 
or  phosphate  is  used  poor  results  would 
follow.  -  WM.  PERKINS. 


All  the  PowerYou  Need  ~ 
Any  Time  ~  Any  Place  ! 

CLETRAC  Crawler  Tractors  give  you  an  abundance  of 
easily  controlled  power  that  can  be  profitably  applied  to 
scores  of  farm  jobs!  Cletrac  power  cuts  labor  costs  — 
changes  hard  tasks  to  easy  ones  —  and  renders  long  years 
of  dependable,  economical  service. 

Positive  Traction  that  Saves  Fuel 

Running  lightly  on  their  own  broad  tracks,  Cletrac  Crawler 
Tractors  grip  the  ground  with  the  sure-footed  traction  that 
saves  fuel  and  oil.  There  is  no  slipping  even  in  muddy  ground 
or  on  steep  hillside  work.  Cletracs  turn  within  their  own 
length  and  because  of  this  fact  and  their  low-down,  compact 
construction  they  are  ideal  for  work  in  close  quarters. 

An  All ‘Purpose  Power  Unit 

For  plowing,  harrowing  and  seeding — for 
mowing,  reaping  and  feed  grinding — pulling 
stumps,  removing  snow,  hauling  and  many- 
other  farm  uses,  Cletracs  deliver  downright 
satisfaction.  There  is  a  Cletrac  dealer  near 
you  who  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  out¬ 
standing  superiority  of  these  remarkable 
year-round  power-units.  Write  us  today 
for  his  name  and  for  interesting  illustrated 
literature  on  Cletrac  Tract ors» 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Cletrac 


.Crawler  Tractors. 


PLOWS’ 

General  Purpose  Flat  land  —or—  Reversiffie  Side  Hill 

Whx 


136-S 


Full  7x12  inch  Chilled  Moldboard  and  Chilled 
Share,  Oak  Handles,  Steel  Beam,  Malleable 
tr  cl y  Parts  where  most  strain  comes.  Only  $16.00. 

Gauge  Wheel  $1.50.  Steel  Knife  Colter  Attach¬ 
ment  $2.75.  Tempered  Soft  Center  Steel  Mold- 
boards  $5.45  Extra.  Quantity  Production  saves 
you  money.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  Folder  or  FREE  catalog  and  prices  of  other  plows 
and  implements,  or  ask  your  dealer. 

Eddy  Plow  Works,  Greenwich!*?*1: 

Plow  Makers  Since  IS32 


More 
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Power  Cultivator 

Powerful- Sturdy 

Doe*  work  of  4 
men  or  1  horse 


Heavy  cultivating  or  light 
—fast  or  slow.  4  H.  P.,  4-cycie 
aircooled.  Differential  wheels, 
dust  proof.  Operation  easy 
and  simple.  Belt  pulley 
work  year  ’round. 

Write  us. 

PIONEER  MFG.  CO. 

525 -62nd  St.,  West  Allis,  Wis. 


Make  war 


on 


WOOD 

CHUCKS 


€ 


A 


£ 


1 


All  you  need  is  a  spoon  and  a  can  of  Cyanogas  A-Dust. 
A  tablespoonful  in  each  burrow  gives  off  enough  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas  to  kill  all  the  woodchucks  in  the  bur¬ 
row.  They  cannot  dodge  its  deadly  fumes.  They  die 
in  their  tracks. 

Kill  them  with 


REG.  U  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Tt’s  the  gas  that  kills  them  ” 

Just  as  effective  against  rats,  moles  and  ants.  Simple,  cheap  and 
sure.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas  A-Dust  or  send  us  $2.50  for 
a  five-lb.  tin,  express  collect. 

Write  for  Leaflet  1 83 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES 

INCORPORATED 


COMPANY 


511  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


770 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


R4273 

Hog  Raiser’s  and  Farm¬ 
’s  Knife.  Three  blades— a 
large  clip  blade  for  general 
work ,  a  sheepfoo  t  or  tobacco  blade , 
and  a  correctly  shaped  surgical  blade 
for  altering,  etc.  Stag  handle.  Nickel 
Iver  linings,  bolsters,  and  shield.  Length, 
closed,  3H  inches.  Price  $2.50. 


Fine  Steel  in  Farmers’  Knives 


ONLY  the  finest  steel,  finely  and  evenly 
tempered,  goes  into  Remington  blades. 
They  will  hold  a  keen  edge  longer,  and  will 
take  a  keen  edge  quickly. 

Remington  knives  are  designed  especially  for 
cattlemen,  stockmen,  farmers,  ranchers,  sheep 
and  hog  raisers.  In  each  of  these  knives  there 
are  sturdy  blades  for  general  use  and  a  fine 
surgical  blade  correctly  designed  to  make 
clean,  quick-healing  cuts  in  altering,  docking, 
marking,  dewlapping,  or  other  veterinary  sur¬ 
gery.  The  linings,  bolsters,  and  shields  are  of 
nickel  silver  which  will  not  rust  or  corrode 
and  cause  blood  poisoning. 

Two  popular  patterns  are  illustrated.  At  your 
dealer’s  you  will  find  many  other  styles,  with 
different  blade  combinations  and  handles,  at 
prices  to  suit  every  pocketbook. 


REMINGTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc 

25  Broadway  Established  :8i 6  New  York  City 


R4113 


Cattleman’s  and 
Ranchman’s  Knife. 
Three  blades— a  large  clip  blade 
for  hard  use,  a  sheepfoot  or  tobacco 
blade,  and  a  correctly  shaped  surgi¬ 
cal  blade  for  altering, etc.  Stag  han¬ 
dle  .  Nickel  silver  linings ,  bolsters  and 
shield.  Length,  closed,  3 Js  inches. 
Price  $2.50. 


©  1916  R.  A,  Co. 

RIFLES  AMMUNITION  SHOTGUNS  GAME  LOADS  CLJTLERY  CASH  REGISTERS 


KIN 


and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical  Proven  Power 
CultivatorforGardeners,  Sub- 
burbanites,  Truckers,  Florists,  j 
Nurserymen ,  Fruit  Growers,! 

Country  Estates  &  Lawn  work. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


V  FMan'sCornharvester  poor  Man’s  price, 
if  MB  M  mM  Only  826,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
M.\.M  X  M  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
-  vcster.  Process  Co.,  Salina,  Kang. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 


RECIPES 


covering  all 
branches  of 


The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 


for  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

533  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Sure  Relief 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

25<t  and  75$  P kg's. Sold  Everywhere 


“FRIEND’ 

POWER  SPRAYERS 

are  the  world’s  best.  Orchard  sprayers 
K  made  in  many  sizes,  from  254  to  15  H.P. 
Also  hand  and  traction  sprayers  for 
every  purpose.  Complete  line  of  orch- 
■  ard  and  crop  sprayers. 

Learn  all  about  “Friend”  before  you 
buy.  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

H  120  East  Avenue  Casport,  N.  Y. 


K0DHKERS 


A  beautiful  enlargement 
5x7  inches  given  with  your 
first  developing  and  print¬ 
ing  order  of  any  size  6  exp. 
roll  for  25c  in  coin. 


PHOTOGRAM 

Box  185 


LABORATORIES 
Newark,  N.  J. 


MAKE  A  FLAG  AT  HOME 

Send  25c  coin  or  M.  O.  (no  stamps)  for 
simple  instruction  for  making  3x5  or  6x4 
foot  size.  Material  reasonable  if  desired, 
ready  to  sew. 


G.  B.  BICE  CO. 


1193  B’way,  N.  Y.  City 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  petition  for  a  receiver 
for  the  Florida  Cities  Finance  Company, 
a  development  concern,  was  filed  in  State 
Court  at  Miami,  Fla.,  April  23,  follow¬ 
ing  a  suit  for  criminal  action  brought 
against  its  president,  Merril  G.  Tebbets, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeFord  Smith  of  Miami, 
allege  they  agreed  to  purchase  a  $4,200 
lot  and  that  the  company’s  promised  de¬ 
velopment  program  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
The  criminal  suit  charges  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  taken  in  $3,500,000  in  cash 
and  had  $7,000,000  outstanding  on  con¬ 
tracts. 

Fire  that  razed  one  of  the  old  wooden 
cantonment  buildings  on  the  site  of 
Camp  Merrick,  near  Dumont,  N.  J., 
April  23,  destroyed  eight  automobiles, 
caused  damage  estimated  at  $30,000  and 
imperiled  about  40  other  buildings  before 
it  was  brought  under  control. 

Unfit  and  dangerous  automoile  drivers 
whose  licenses  have  been  revoked  for 
good  cause  will  be  denied  insurance  here¬ 
after  as  a  further  means  of  keeping  them 
off  the  road,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  April  25  by  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwrit¬ 
ers.  The  bureau,  in  a  statement,  said 
that  officials  of  16  States  have  already 
agreed  to  furnish  the  names  of  persons 
whose  licenses  have  been  revoked  or  de¬ 
nied.  “It  is  an  established  fact,”  said 
a  bureau  official,  “that  many  serious  ac¬ 
cidents  are  caused  by  criminal  and  care¬ 
less  motorists  who  continue  to  operate 
even  after  their  licenses  have  been  re¬ 
voked.  Insurance  companies  feel  they 
are  justified  in  refusing  to  grant  them 
the  right  to  financial  protection  in  case 
of  accident.” 

Four  workmen  were  killed  and  several 
injured  in  an  explosion  at  the  Giant 
Powder  Company  plant  at  Stece,  Cal., 
April  26.  The  contents  of  a  dynamite 
cartridge  machine  exploded,  setting  off 
1.500  lbs.  of  dynamite  in  the  packing 
plant. 

Attorney  General  Ot tinge r  April  26 
halted  by  injunctions  obtained  under  the 
Martin  Anti-Stock  Fraud  law  the  sale 
of  securities  of  three  concerns  operating 
in  New  York  State.  They  are  the  Bur¬ 
rows  Train  Control  Company  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. ;  the  Homestake  Monte  Cristo 
Gold  Corporation  of  Tonopali,  Nev.,  and 
the  Haultain  Mining  Company  of  Go- 
gonda  and  Montreal,  Canada. 

The  chances  of  a  person  committing  a 
deliberate  murder  being  executed  for  that 
crime  in  America  are  only  1  to  110,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  compiled  by  Judge 
Marcus  Ivavauaugh,  of  the  ‘  Chicago 
Criminal  Court.  He  completed  April  22 
a  survey  of  the  murder  situation  in  this 
country.  In  20  years  118.000  persons 
who  have  committed  murder  in  this  coun¬ 
try  walk  the  streets  unpunished.  The 
judge  figures  that  in  this  period  170,000 
murders  have  been  committed  and  that 
34,000  of  the  murderers  have  died,  1,800 
are  serving,  sentences,  and  the  rest  have 
gone  unpunished.  This  accounts,  he  says, 
for  the  fact  that  10.000  murders  were 
committeed  in  America  in  1921,  as 
against  fewer  than  100  in  England  and 
Wales  combined,  and  3S5  in  France  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period. 

WASHINGTON. — April  22  the  Sen¬ 
ate  passed  act  to  admit  as  non-quota 
aliens,  and  grant  special  naturalization 
to  honorably  discharged  World  War  vet¬ 
erans,  wives  and  minor  children,  now 
abroad. 

Amendment  of  the  Harrison  Narcotic 
Act  to  provide  for  stricter  enforcement 
was  proposed  in  a  bill  introduced  April 
25 -by  Senator  Smoot  (R.  Utah),  on  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Andrews.  The  bill  would 
prevent  physicians  who  are  addicts  from 
registering ;  forbid  use  of  drugs  in  treat¬ 
ment  of  addicts  receiving  the  “ambula¬ 
tory  treatment make  druggists  more 
responsible  in  filling  prescriptions,  and 
permit  confiscation  of  cars  used  in  the 
narcotic  trade. 

“The  vague  and  uncertain  test  of  moral 
turpitude”  in  the  present  deportation 
act  is  eliminated  and  provisions  inserted 
aimed  primarily  at  aliens  engaged  in  boot¬ 
legging,  in  the  Holaday  Deportation  bill, 
which  was  reported  to  the  House  April 
26  by  Representative  Johnson  (R. 
Wash.),  Chairman  of  the  Immigration 
Committee.  Chairman  Johnson  said  that 
for  the  moral  turpitude  clause  is  substi¬ 
tuted  “the  test  of  a  sentence  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  a  term  of  one  year  or  more.” 
The  bill  provides  for  deportation  of  the 
“habitual  criminal,”  who  has  escaped 
with  sentences  of  less  than  one  year,  un¬ 
der  the  existing  law.  Any  alien,  who 
had  been  convicted  more  than  once  for 
minor  infractions  and  had  received  terms 
aggregating  18  months  or  more  also  is 
to  be  deported. 

While  the  Senate  was  voting  55  to  20, 
to  ratify  the  $417,7SO,000  Belgian  debt 
settlement  April  26  the  American  Debt 
Commission  began  what  probably  will  be 
a  long  series  of  exchanges  with  French 
Ambassador  Berenger  to  get  him  to  come 
up  on  his  offer  of  settlement.  The  pro¬ 
posal  of  payments  beginning  at  $25,000,- 
000  a  year  and  aggregating  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  62  years  nearly  $7,000,000,000  is 
pronounced  unacceptable.  What  the 
Americans  are  said  to  be  balking  on  is 
the  recession  from  the  French  offer  of 
last  September  of  $40,000,000  a  year  to 
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having  agreed  then  that  her  capacity  to 
pay  compassed  this  amount,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  this  should  be  cut  Lx 
$25,000,000  which  is  only  $5,000,000 
more  than  she  has  been  paying  right 
along  as  interest  on  the  sale  price &at 
which  she  took  over  our  surplus  war 
property  left  in  France. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  _  Some  of 
our  Pennsylvania  readers  have  been 
writing  us  about  a  little  change  in  the 
game  laws  applying  to  skunks.  It  seems 
that  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners 
has  been  granted  authority  to  remove 
protection  from  skunks,  they  bavin"  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance  in  many  towns  hv  mak¬ 
ing  their  headquarters  around  residences 
lh is  rule  covers  all  boroughs  and  cities 
ui  the  commonwealth  on  a  space  within 
-00  yards  of  their  boundary  and  this 
protection  is  removed  throughout  the 
year  Any  person  may  therefore  kill  i 
skunk  which  comes  up  close  to  a  house 
and  is  m  danger  of  becoming  a  nuisance 
,  .use  of  firearms  in  killing  these 
skunks  will  depend  on  a  permit  from  the 
mayor  or  other  officers  of  the  town  Gar- 
cases  and  skins  of  skunks  killed  in  this 
way  may  he  disposed  of  in  any  manner 
The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Garni 
Commissioners  says  that  the  skunk  law 
ot  Pennsylvania  was  first  made  at  the 
instance  of  farmers.  Many  farmers,  now 
beheye,  however,  that  all  protection  from 
skunks  should  be  removed.  It  seems 
that  the  fur  value  of  skunks  for  Penn- 
•Wlvania  alone  amounts  to  about  $1,000- 
000  a  year,  but  at  any  rate,  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  resident  of  a  town  in 
that  State  should  sit  still  and  enjoy  a 
skunk  through  fear  of  the  law. 

Colonization  of  a  group  of  Mennonites 
from  Winnipeg,  Canada,  will  start  in 
Douglas  County,  Wiis.,  soon.  Twelve 
thousand  six  hundred  acres  of  land  have 
been  purchased  by  representatives  of  the 
religious  sect  for  $22,900.  The  deal  was 
one  of  the  important  real  estate  trans¬ 
actions  in  .this  part  of  the  State  in  recent 
months.  The  land  is  situated  in  the 
towns  of  Summitt,  Oakland,  Wascott  and 
Solon  Springs. 

President  G.  R,  Spitzer,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Baby  Chick  Association,  has  an¬ 
nounced  through  the  managing-director, 
Reese  V.  Hicks,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  that 
tlie  dates  for  this  big  convention  at  West 
Baden,  Ind.,  will  be  August  3  to  6  in¬ 
clusive.  This  convention  is  fortunate 
in  having  display  room,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  glass  covered  roof  in  the 
world.  Nationally  known  poultr.vmen  are 
all  ready  to  make  practical  talks  on 
many,  subjects  directly  connected  with 
hatching,  shipping,  brooding  and  caring 
for  baby  chicks.  Especially  interesting 
discussions  will  be  on  breeding  problems, 
such  as  fertility,  hatchability,  etc*.,  of  eggs 
for  incubation. 


Steam  Boiling:  Maple  Sap 

In  regards  to  your  inquiry  about  boil¬ 
ing  sap  with  steam,  I  have  used  it. 
One  can  use  pans,  but  maple  or  sap  vat 
would  be  better.  We  used  small  cheese 
vats.  Whatever  you  use  ought  to  be 
quite  deep  to  prevent  jtap  from  spattering 
out;  when  the  sap  is  boiling  it  will  raise 
about  six  inches  above  the  level  before 
coming  to  a  boil.  Straight  pipe  with 
return  elbow  or  coils  may  be  used ;  we 
used  %  in.  pipe.  Copper  is  'best,  but 
galvanized,  will.  do.  Do  not  use  over 
20  ft.  of  pipe  without  a  valve  to  regulate 
the  condensed  steam.  You  will  need  a 
large  boiler  to  boil  the  sap  from  1.000  to 
1,400  trees.  We  had  a  40  II.  P.  boiler ; 
could  boil  2)4  -to  three  barrels  per  hour 
with  70  lbs.  steam  pressure.  I  was  very 
much  amused  one  day  when  boiling  sap 
in  a  vat  that  held  about  100  gallons.  It 
was  boiling  hard ;  a  neighbor  came  in, 
looked  under  the  vat  and  at  each  end, 
in  fact  all  around  it,  and'  couldn’t  see  any 
evidence  of  heat.  Then  he  stuck  his 
finger,  in  the  sap,  it  is  needless  to  say  he 
took  it  out  with  a  jerk. 

Pen  nsylva  n  i  a .  kobebt  b.  fobes  . 


An  Experience  with  Rats 

It  was  a  suburb  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
where  I  boarded  with  a  family.  They 
kept  a  few  hens,  and  keep  them  abom- 
mabiy.  The  man  of  the  house  got  sick, 
and  finally  died.  I  like  to  fuss  with 
chickens,  and  these  were  wished  on  me, 
quite  to  my  -liking.  Tlife  dead  man’s 
brother  and  myself-  rebuilt  the  henhouse. 
It  was.  a  model  henhouse,  but  it  had  no 
protection  against  rats.  Part  of  it  was 
floored.  They  flourished  under  that  floor, 
and  defined  all  my  efforts  against  them. 
My  traps  and  poison  were  a  joke.  They 
got  wiser  and  more  exasperating  daily. 
I  concluded .  that  I  could  not  conquer 
them  by  their  stupidity,  so  I  would  try 
them  on  their  smartness.  They  were  so 
good  at.  avoiding  traps,  1  would  make  the 
house  itself  a  trap.  I  got  my  son  to 
back  up  his  auto,  and  we  pumped  smoke 
under,  the  floor,  and  into  their  burrows 
until  it  boiled  out  everywhere  there  was 
a  vent.  It  killed  those  that  were  caught 
in  it,  I  suppose.  For  three  weeks  the 
place  was  ratless.  Then  others  returned. 
We  did  it  again.  That  settled  it.  They 
learned  their  lesson.  All  the  rats  in  the 
neighborhood  were  wise  to  it.  The  whole 
building  was  a  trap  to  them,  and  they 
kept  away.  For  the  year  and  a  half  I 
remained  there,  there  wasn’t  a  sign  of  a 
rat  to  be  seen  in  that  house. 

COUNTRY  MINISTER. 
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both  by  using  the 

m^Edwards  Hitch  /or  Fordsons 

'*  q„  designed  that  it  multiplies  the  pulliDg  power  of  the 
Id  son  Brings  the  pull  midway  between  front  and  rear 
wheels .  Makes’front  wheels  hug  the  ground,  no  matter 
how  hard  the  pull,  and  permits  close  turns  at  corners,  etc. 

Here’s  What  Users  Say 

“With  your  Hitch  can  pull  heavy  loads  up  steep  hills 
......  aonirer  of  raising  front  wheels.  —  Am  much 

Wi  ^ed^vith  vour  Hitch.  Gives  more  power  and  makes 
Ple  fo;easie/to  handle- "-‘‘Your  Hitch  is  all  you  claim. 
a-S£^SS™  with  perfect  safety.  "-“Am  well  pleased 
•M,Pniteh  Used  it  pulling  out  old  pear  trees.  It  sure 
W1.!l?d  wonders  "-“Saves  us  from  five  to  six  gallons  of 
fuel  a  day  "Hundreds  more  like  these.  Edwards  Hitch 
o-Mfiicl  increases  working  speed  and  positively  pre¬ 
vents  front  wheels  raising  from  ground  Makes  Fordson 
vents  iiom,  most  powerful  tractor  of  its  size. 

Money  Back  If  Not 

Satisfied  That’s  our  guar¬ 
antee.  Price  only  $18.00  freight 
paid  to  your  station.  ($19.00  West 
of  Denver).  Don’t  hesitate.  You 
can’t  lose.  Send  today  1 


Dealers 

Wanted 

Attractive  proposition 

for  Dealers  everywhere. 

Write  today  for  full 
particulars, 


B 


"the  EDWARDS  BROTHERS  CO. 

146  Main  S*.,  Lelpaic,  Ohio 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REG  U.S.  PAT. OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


V 


FOR  ANT| 
.  BELT , 


|  2piecos 
|  to  metal 
hingre 


se  2. 


dS 


■/  s'//. 


The  easiest  lac¬ 
ing  to  put  on;  “stays 
put”  the  longest,  too. 
No  holes  to  punch.  “A  joint 
In  a  jiffy.”  Teeth  clinch  down 
flat  on  both  sides  of  belt.  To  take 
apart,  just  push  out  hinge  pin. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  by  belting,  tractor  and 
implement  manufacturers  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 

Sold  in  handy  packages  of  two  6-inch  joints 
or  larger  standard  boxes. 


Sold  by  hardware  and  imDlement  dealers 


L  lOet  UJearfierTogs  j 

FISH  BRAND  SLICKERS 

EVERYBODY'S 
WEARING  ’EM 

^/rom 

nappy  Varsltys 

to  t/ie  old  Reliable 

ef  lex  Slickers 

♦TOWERS 
^SH  BXAJft 

A.J.  TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


Sodium  Fluosilicate — the 
New  Insecticide 

In  our  Horticultural  Number,  Prof. 
Glenn  W.  Herrick  spoke  of  using  sodium 
fluosilicate  as  a  dust  on  melon  or  cucum¬ 
ber  vines.  This  reference  lias  aroused 
much  interest  among  our  readers,  and 
we  have  many  letters  from  people  who 
wish  to  know  more  about  it.  Prof.  Her¬ 
rick  was  giving  a  report  on  experiments 
which  were  carried  on  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  There  was  nothing  more  to  add  to 
what  he  said  so  far  as  the  work  at  Cor¬ 
nell  is  concerned.  The  people  there  want 
to  have  another  year’s  work  with  this  in¬ 
secticide  before  giving  a  further  report. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  Experiment 
Station  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  has 
done  considerable  work  with  this  fluo- 
silieate,  and  a  partial  report  is  given  in 
Bulletin  No.  134  from  that  station.  They 
tried  the  material  carefully  on  various 
kinds  of  plants,  and  with  various  kinds 
of  insects,  and  they  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  a  desirable  insecticide. 
When  used  on  the  cucumber  beetle  as  a 
dust,  excellent  results  are  obtained.  The 
chemical  killed  most  of  the  beetles  with 
very  little  permanent  injury.  It  also 
proved  useful  in  fighting  the  Mexican 
bean  beetle.  While  it  killed  the  tobacco 
hornworm,  there  was  some  injury  to  the 
foliage,  so  that  it  is  not  recommended  in 
fighting  that  insect.  Good  results  were 
obtained  in  using  this  chemical  against 
the  striped  flea  beetle  and  also  on  the 
blister  beetle.  It  was  also  used  in  the 
ordinary  bran  mash  for  killing  cutworms, 
seeming  to  he  even  more  effective  than 
the  arsenic  that  is  commonly  used.  This 
bulletin  also  recommends  sodium  fluosili- 
cate  for  fighting  ants.  The  chemical 
may  be  sprinkled  about  the  places  where 
the  ants  run  and  the  same  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  with  roaches.  In  some  cases  dead 
mice  were  also  found  in  the  pantries 
after  the  use  of  sodium  fluosilicate. 
Clothes  moths  were  also  killed  by  using 
this  chemical.  In  this  case,  a  solution 
of  the  sodium  fluosilicate  was  made  and 
little  bunches  of  raw  wool  were  dipped 
into  the  solution  and  then  put  around 
among  the  clothing.  The  moths  attacked 
the  wool  and  in  most  cases  were  killed. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  this  com¬ 
paratively  new  chemical,  we  have  a  new 
and  good  insecticide  especially  useful  for 
vine  insects,  such  as  the  cucumber  bee¬ 
tle,  blister  beetle  and  other  beetles  in 
general.  As  a  spray,  the  chemical  gives 
some  promise  of  being  useful  for  the 
control  of  bacterial  spot  on  the  peach, 
and  when  applied  as  a  dust,  the  chemical 
seems  to  kill  the  Mexican  bean  beetle. 
Its  possibilities  are  not  yet  fully  known, 
but  they  will  undoubtedly  be  worked  out 
and  made  public  by  the  entomologists. 


House  Plans  free 


Plans  and  pictures  of  25  one  and  two  story  dream 
homes.  Porches,  closets  where  you  want  them. 
Vestibules,  breakfast  alcoves.  Everything  planned 
for  comfort  and  convenience.  Expert  advice  on 
new  way  to  build  at  big  saving. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOK 

Learn  how  you  can  build  your  home  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Buy  direct.  30  per  cent,  less  on  material 
—40  per  cent  less  on  labor  cost.  Complete 
material  for  this  beautiful  home  cut  to  size- 
ready  to  erect  for  $915— is  good  illustration  of 
amazing  Bavings  actually  available  to  you. 

Others  at  $373  to  $1376  with  freight  prepaid 
to  all  points  east  of  Mississippi  and  north  of 
filasjn  and  Dixon  ■  acAYFTTF 
line  .Write  for  free  sTi  room!; 
book  today --see  with  f~!J  closets* 
your  own  eyes  how  i£th  hall-V 
to  build  the  home  of  Datn»  nan 
your  dreams  and 
save  from  $200  to 
$1500. No  obligation. 

Liberty  Homes  Co. 

Dept.  30-E 

Bay  City,  Michigan  Save  money  when  you  build 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Svvift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Care  of  Concord  Grapes 

Last  Spring  I  set  1%  acres  of  Con¬ 
cord  grapes,  and  now  i  would  like  to 
know  just  how  to  go  ahead  and  get  the 
best  results.  I  gave  them  plenty  of  cul¬ 
tivation  last  Summer  and  they  made  a 
fine  growth,  some  having  shoots  8  or  10 
ft.  long.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  go 
ahead  with  them  as  to  pruning,  when  to 
set  posts  and  wire  them?  Is  nitrate  of 
soda  a  good  fertilizer  for  them,  and  how 
much  to  use  per  plant?  How  many 
shoots  to  leave  on  so  they  will  make  a 
good  root  system?  Is  it  advisable  to  re¬ 
move  all  fruit-bearing  buds  this  year? 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  II.  R.  u. 

The  canes  that  are  to  grow  the  shoots, 
which  in  their  turn  carry  the  blossom 
clusters  of  the  coming  season,  were  the 
shoots  of  the  past  season,  and  from 
which  the  clusters  were  picked  the  past 
Fall.  Examination  will  show  that  a 
number  of  'branches  or  canes  have  grown 
at  more  or  less  regular  intervals,  at  the 
joints  or  nodes,  along  canes  of  somewhat 
larger  diameter.  Any  of  these  smaller 
canes  or  branches  are  the  potential  fruit- 
bearing  parts  for  the  crop  of  102(5.  In 
brief,  the  youngest  cares  or  branches  are 
essentially  the  fruit-bearing  parts  for  the 
crop  to  come.  This  of  course  includes 
what  are  ordinarily  termed  laterals, 
which  are  further  divisions  of  the  new¬ 
ly  formed  fruit  canes.  Many  varieties 
Ifruit  more  freely  from  laterals  than 
from  the  canes  as  ordinarily  employed. 
The  new  canes  are  usually  smooth  and 
of  a  lively  brown  to  reddish  color,  while 
the  canes  that  have  just  fruited  are  of 
a  dull  brown  and  the  bark  shows  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  shred.  F.  E.  G. 


A  cash  customer 

at  your  gate 

More  than  5,000,000  cross  ties,  costing  $6,500,000,  were 
purchased  by  New  York  Central  Lines  in  1925. 

There  were  hardwood  ties  from  the  Adirondacks,  and  pine 
ties  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Only  a  small  amount  of  the  lumber  for  these  ties  was  pur¬ 
chased  along  the  lines  of  the  New  York  Central,  becausa 
only  a  small  amount  was  so  available. 

There  are  many  acres  of  farm  lands  along  the  New  York 
Central  Lines  that  are  not  suitable  for  crops  or  pasture 
land.  The  reforestation  of  much  of  this  land  would  yield 
good  lumber  for  cross  ties. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  is  a  cash  customer  for  cross 
ties  from  the  sections  it  serves. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston& Albany — Michigan  Central — BigFour — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


^  DOYLESTOWN  THRESHERS 

No.  5  Undershot- 


the  popular  size  thresher 
for  the  small  tractor. 

Capacity— Wheat  60-7  5  bu. 
Weight  with  leeder  4875  lbs. 

We  also  make  a  size  to  fit 
every  need,  from  4  H.P. 
engine  to  tractor  size. 

Write  at  once  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices,  stating 
what  kind  of  a  Thresher 
you  are  interested  in. 


DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  Doylestown,  Pa.  Established  1851 


One-Horse  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Sower 


Low-down  Hopper  Broadcasts  6V 2  ft.  strip 

Capacity  375  lbs.  Shipping  Weight  260  lbs. 


The  Dependable 

McWhorter 

Force  Feed 

Sows  evenly  and  accurately.  Suc¬ 
cessfully  handles  fertilizer  too 
damp  for  other  machines.  Delivers 
fertilizer  close  to  the  ground— a 
great  advantage  on  windy  days. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
old  reliable  McWhorter. 

Write  for  folder  showing  many 
styles  and  sizes. 

BATEMAN  BROS.,  Inc. 

2015-A  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.” 

The  R.  N. - Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Inequality  of  Farm  Taxation 

Part 


EQUALIZATION - AN  EXAMPLE 

Before  an  assessor  can  put  on  paper 
the  value  of  a  property  lie  must  deter¬ 
mine  what  that  value  is.  Before  the 
equalization  committee  of  a  board  of  su¬ 
pervisors  an  equalization  committee  or 
the  State  bureau  can  determine  a  rate  of 
assessment  they  must  first  determine  the 
value  of  the  property  assessed.  The 
task  comes  not  far  from  being  as  hard 
a  one  as  confronts  any  governing  body. 
Former  valuations  have  their  place,  but 
must  be  carefully  considered  lest  they  do  as 
they  have  so  generally  done,  and  assume 
too  great  importance.  Villages  and  cities 
are  increasing  in  value  at  a  rate  that 
causes  former  assessors  to  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horror  and  shout,  “fictitious 
values!”  when  they  see  the  prices  for 
which  properties  are  changing  hands 
every  day.  Pleasure  properties  are 
sought  after  eagerly,  and  with  the  ap¬ 
proaching  disappearance  of  unoccupied 
lake  and  river  shores  values  jump  even 
as  the  villages  have,  and  are  stated  the 
same  way,  by  the  front  foot  instead  of 
the  acre.  Specialty  farms,  particularly 
vineyards,  have  outstripped  general 
farms,  and  present  a  problem  which  in¬ 
volves  much  study.  Hill  farms  have 
practically  ceased  selling,  and  are  going 
into  the  unoccupied  class  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  a  year.  Factories  and 
railroads  partake  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
villages,  and  except  in  those  isolated  in¬ 
stances  where  their  prosperity  was  de¬ 
pendent  upon  passenger  traffic  are  thriv¬ 
ing  and  have  a  value  that  requires 
specialists  to  ascertain.  Every  board  of 
supervisors  has  its  own  system  for  ar¬ 
riving  at  values.  As  an  example  of  the 
methods  necessary  to  attain  accuracy 
and  to  bring  out  some  sort  of  a  picture 
of  the  average  assessment  conditions  to¬ 
day  I  wish  to  describe  the  work  of  the 
Equalization  Committee  of  Yates  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  for  the  year  1925. 

For  several  years  the  board  had  used 
the  State  rates,  which  of  course  were 
for  the  year  previous.  The  new  rate 
was  the  same,  with  the  exception  that 
the  equation  which  decided  it  took  into 
consideration  any  increase  or  decrease  in 
assessment  for  the  current  year.  That  is, 
last  year’s  total  assessment  is  to  last 
year's  rate  as  this  year's  total  assessment 
is  to  this  year’s  rate.  This  had  seemed 
fair  to  one  town  as  to  any  other  town. 

However,  the  supervisors  of  the  strict¬ 
ly  rural  towns  had  a  feeling  that  all  was 
not  right.  Two  things  went  into  that 
thought.  First,  there  was  no  allowance 
made  for  new  business.  That  is  to  say, 
when  a  new  subdivision  in  a  village  was 
opened  up  and  a  lot  of  new  homes  built 
on  it  the  resultant  increases  on  the  as¬ 
sessment  rolls  were  treated  as  if  they 
were  increases  of  assessments  on  exist¬ 
ing  property,  with  a  resultant  increase 
in  the  town’s  rate  which  was  not  justified. 
In  the  second  place,  the  sharp  decrease 
in  the  actual  value  of  the  farm  proper¬ 
ties  from  1920  to  1925  had  not  been  re¬ 
flected  by  State  rates. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  a  head  by 
the  distribution  of  the  tentative  State 
rates  for  the  year,  which  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  for  the  town  of  Italy  of  five  points, 
from  82  to  77.  This  was  in  the  face  of 
a  sales  list,  prepared  for  the  supervisor 
by  the  assessors,  which  showed  a  rate  of 
100  per  cent  and  a  general  stagnation  in 
farming  conditions  which  was  directly 
reflected  in  a  shrinkage  of  population 
from  731  in  1920  to  024  in  1925,  more 
than  a  seventh  of  the  total  population. 
The  supervisor  immediately  wrote  to  the 
State  Tax  Commission  requesting  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  stating  full  reasons  for 
the  request.  His  request  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Spratt  of  the  Equalization  Bu¬ 
reau,  who  sent  C.  II.  Snyder  of  Canan¬ 
daigua,  at  that  time  one  of  the  State 
experts,  who  went  over  the  whole  town, 
talked  to  the  assessors,  the  neighboring- 
bankers,  and  a  large  number  of  the  tax¬ 
payers.  His  recommendation  was  90,  but 
before  it  had  gone  in,  the  rate  had  been 
fixed  at  S5. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  had  watched 
the  affair  with  interest  and  when  the 
State  admitted  its  error  and  the  proposal 


Y 

was  made  that  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  rates  of  all  the  towns  was  made  it 
was  unanimously  carried.  An  applica¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  Tax  Commissioners 
for  an  expert,  and  again  Mr.  Snyder 
was  sent.  He  undertook  the  laborious 
duty  of  checking  up  on  all  the  sales  for 
two  years,  and  sorting  them  for  those  fit 
to  use. 

After  a  preliminary  survey  the  com¬ 
mittee  laid  down  the  following  basic 
principles :  No  sales  older  than  two 
years  should  be  used.  This  was  because 
so  early  in  the  investigation  we  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  older  sales  w*ere  out  of  pro¬ 
portion.  No  sales  should  be  used  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  rate  excepting  for  the  type  of 
property  represented  by  the  sale.  That 
is  to  say,  it  was  manifestly  unfair  to  say 
that  because  a  city  home  assessed  at  $2,- 
000  sells  for  $6,000  a  hill  farm  assessed 
at  $2,000  is  worth  anywhere  near  $6,000. 
Yet  that  is  what  an  unsorted  sales  rate 
does.  Unless  a  very  large  volume  of 
good  sales  was  at  hand  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  type  of  property,  the  sales  rate 
should  be  checked  by  appraisals.  Proper¬ 
ty  types  not  represented  by  sales  should 
be  appraised.  Here  we  diseovei*ed  that 
we  had  not  the  ability  to  appraise  rail¬ 
roads  and  factories.  We  went  before  the 
board  and  asked  for  the  privilege  of  hir¬ 
ing  expert  engineers  to  do  that  work  and 
again  had  a  unanimous  favorable  vote. 

In  speaking  of  sales  I  have  used  the 
expression  “good  sales.”  That  means 
that  any  sales  about  which  there  was  any 
question  as  to  the  property  covered,  in 
which  there  were  relatives  concerned, 
contract  sales,  easy  payment  sales, 
forced  sales,  auction  sales,  transfers  to 
save  foreclosure  proceedings,  sales  with 
held  deeds,  and  sales  which  the  assessors 
were  sure  were  much  out  of  line  with 
average  assessments  were  thrown  out, 
and  only  good  sound  transactions  in 


which  money  changed  hands  were  used. 
These  sales  were  checked  by  Mr.  Snyder, 
by  the  supervisor  of  the  town  and  finally 
by  the  assessors  of  the  town,  and  were 
finally  divided  according  to  the  type  of 
property  they  represented. 

Appraising  was  done  by  personal  visit¬ 
ing  of  the  towns  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  and  an  average  of  estimates. 
The  assessors  of  the  towns  then  came 
in  and  told  us  what  in  their  opinion  was 
the  true  value  of  the  property  which  vve 
had  appraised,  without  regard  to  what 
they  had  placed  on  the  books.  We  felt 
vex-y  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  our  work 
when  we  found  that  a  rate  figured  from 
their  appi'aisals  never  varied  greatly 
from  our  appraisals. 

We  then  had  for  most  types  of  prop¬ 
erty  a  sales  rate,  an  appi'aisal  rate  by 
the  committee,  and  an  appraisal  rate  by 
the  assessors.  Rather  than  average  all 
three  together  to  get  a  rate  for  the  class 
of  property,  we  avex-aged  first  the  two 
appraisal  rates  and  then  the  average 
appraisal  rate  an!  the  sales  Tate  for  the 
class  rate.  When  we  had  l’ates  for  all 
the  classes  we  went  through  the  assess¬ 
ment  rolls  and  marked  each  place  with  its 
class,  totalled  the  classes  and  made  an 
equalization  table  exactly  as  explained 
in  the  case  of  the  county  table,  only  in¬ 
stead  of  towns  classes  of  property. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  preparing  the  as¬ 
sessment  i-olls  that  a  columxx  is  not  in¬ 
serted  in  which  the  assessors  should  fill 
in  the  class  of  property  with  consider¬ 
able  definiteness.  The  problem  of  the 
student  of  rural  economics  is  made  diffi¬ 
cult  by  the  impossibility,  without  pro¬ 
hibitive  labor,  of  dividing  occupied  and 
unoccupied  farm  lands,  pleasure  property 
from  agricultural  property  along  our 
lakes,  farms  from  rural  homes  outside  of 
incoi-porated  places,  etc.  A  great  deal  of 
light  could  be  thrown  on  the  rural  school 
taxation  problem  by  an  analysis  of  the 
person  actually  paying  the  tax. 


May  8,  1020 

A  Bear  Trap  for  Thieves 

A  New  England  reader  wants  to  know 
if  it  would  be  lawful  for  him  'to  put  a 
good-sized  bear  trap  on  the  inside  of 
his  chicken  house,  close  to  the  door.  Tt 
would  be  arranged  so  that  a  man  would 
have  to  break  the  lock  of  the  house  to 
get  in.  but  if  he  once  got  in  and  put  his 
foot  in  that  bear-trap  he  would  be  se¬ 
curely  held  all  night.  Now,  if  a  man 
did  that  and  a  thief  stepped  into  the 
trap,  would  the  owner  of  the  property 
be  liable  for  damages? 

The  answer  to  this  is  no.  It  would  be 
safer  for  the  man  to  put  up  a  sign  with 
good-sized  letters  in  his  chicken  yard 
warning  all  strangers  that  they  entered 
this  property  at  their  own  risk,  with  the 
word  “danger”  in  large  letters.  The  law 
will  hold  that  a  stranger  has  no  business 
coming  on  another  man’s  property  with¬ 
out  permission  and  with  this  danger  sign 
conspicuously  posted  the  bear-trap 
scheme  would  be  legal. 

East  year  on  a  farm  near  New  York 
City,  a  man  wTas  found  dead  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  building  outside  the  barn.  It 
appeared  that  the  owner  had  some  val¬ 
uable  pi’operty  stored  in  a  cellar  under 
this  house,  and  he  put  up  a  spring  gun 
as  protection.  This  was  a  double-barrel¬ 
ed  shotgun,  loaded  with  buckshot  and 
pointed  so  that  it  was  aimed  directly  at 
the  entrance.  A  string  ran  from  the 
trigger  of  the  gxxii  around  a  post  and 
across  the  entrance  at  about  the  height 
of  a  man’s  breast,  so  arranged  that  un¬ 
less  a  stranger  knew  where  a  string  wax 
placed  he  would  surely  run  into  it  and 
thus  discharge  the  gun.  It  is  evident 
that  a  thief,  knowing  what  was  in  the 
cellar  of  this  house,  tried  to  enter  it.  He 
discharged  the  gun  and  was  ki’led.  The 
coroner’s  jury  exonerated  the  owner  of 
this  property  on  the  theory  that  a  strang¬ 
er  had  no  business  to  enter  such  a  place 
at  night  without  permission.  A  spring- 
gun  is  a  horrible  instrument,  and  we 
would  not  advise  its  use,  but  we  think 
the  hear  trap  would  be  legal. 


JAMES  P.  LONG. 
(To  Be  Continued) 


Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  chief  assistant 
looking  over  some  newly  -  imported  cat  lie. 

While  among  the  greatest  of  our  early 
statesmen,  he  was  proud  to  be  known  as 
“ The  Farmer  Jefferson”  and  to  his  scien¬ 
tific  enthusiasm  and  wise  counsel  the 
American  farmer  is  greatly  indebted  for 
his  leadership  in  the  stock-raising  industry. 


Pedigreed  Performance 


JUST  as  the  farmer  chooses  his  breeds  of 
stock,  for  the  attributes  which  he  knows 
will  produce  desired  results — so  each 
type  of  Firestone  Tire  is  built  to  render  a 
special  service. 

Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Balloons  are  an 
excellent  example  of  this — built  with  special 
care  to  give  the  needed  combination  of 
strength  with  flexibility  to  stand  the  extra 
strain  of  this  type.  The  famous  Firestone 
process  of  Gum-Dipping  thoroughly  insu¬ 
lates  every  fiber  of  every  cord  in  rubber,  and 


the  tire  consistently  comes  through  with 
economical,  comfortable  performance. 

Itdoes  particularly  good  work  over  the  un¬ 
certain  roads  of  spring.  The  broad  Firestone 
tread  passes  over  the  bad  spots  and  muddy 
places  with  a  safe,  sure  hold.  It  easily 
bridges  the  ruts  and  absorbs  rough  stones, 
protecting  both  the  car  and  its  occupants 
from  shocks  and  vibration. 

Get  this  “pure-bred”  value.  Protect  your 
car  and  your  pocket-book  with  tires  that 
have  the  name  and  reputation  which  you 
can  trust.  See  the  Firestone  dealer  today. 


^  MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 

Firestone 


cf  Quality 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 
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Tto  double 

THE  DOLLARS 
AT  HARVEST 


For  blight,  destroying  bugs,  fleas  and  beetles 


You  Need  OSPRAYMO  Sprayers 


Ti,p  wheels  do  the  pumping  and  the  air  chamber 
holds  a  stron",  constant  pressure  which  drives  fine 
fnrav  mixture  home  to  every  part  of  foliage— 
nhove  and  below.  Sprays  potatoes,  beans,  vege- 

*1, hi pr _ 4  or  (i  rows  at  once.  No  cost  for  power 

,aB  Don’tbuyany  sprayer 

until  you  know  the 
OSPRAYMO  line, 
Includes  power  or¬ 
chard  rigs,  barrel, 
bucket,  knapsack 
and  hand  sprayers. 
Write  direct  today 
for  catalog  to  Field 
Force  Pump  Co., 
Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


r^Wlllarnmrn^^ 

WIRE  FENCE 
PROTECTED 
BY 

PURE  LEAD 


AND  APEX  GALVANIZED 
WEPAYTHE  FREIGHT 
CONSUMERS  MFG&SUPPLYCO 


Save  Your  Strength 

for  loading  the  hay.  Do  your  mowing 
away  quickly  and  easily  with  the 


Successfully  Used  4  Years 


FREE  Booklet  tells  how  you  can  save  from  one  to 
three  men  and  put  more  hay  into  your  mow  in 
better  condition. 

CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 
24  Cortlandt  St.  Wellsboro.  Pa. 


Sand  for 
Catalog 


FARM  WAGONS 

L  High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Other  wagon  parts. 
Wheels  to  fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear.  Catalog  il¬ 
lustrated  in  colors  Free. 
'  Electric  Wheal  Co.,  48  Oa  ll.,Qui"cy.m, 


LIME 

VERPLANCK  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Corrects  soil  acidity.  Increases  crop  yields.  Used  by 
farmers  for  years  with  complete  satisfaction.  Extremely 
finely  ground  and  therefore  quickly  available.  Prompt 
delivery.  Reasonable  Prices.  For  further  information 

Address:  CARBONATE  OF  LIME  CORP. 
250  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  and  eight-pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted  to  solicit  orders  from 
their  neighbors.  Write  us  for  circular  and  sample. 
We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  Melrose,  Ohio 


Agent  Sold  1 60  Quick  Action  Morey  Rim  Tools 

3  days.  Profit  $1.25  tool.  Another  13  of  15  demon¬ 
strated.  For  live  agents. 

T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL  CO.  Blissfield,  Michioan 


.  pp.ymn  Our  New  HOUSEHOLD  CLEANING  DEVICE 

ALFN  IS  washes  and  dries  w  indo  w  s,  sweeps, 
ikvlljl  i  i  U  cleans  walls,  scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less 
than  brooms.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS  302  3rd  SL  Fairfield,  Iowa 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

Thia  book  ia  written  in  three  parta. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Induatry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Princlplea 
and  Adaptable  Forma  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chaptera. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chaptera. 

Thia  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


New  Hampshire  Bees 
Scarce 

The  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  reports  heavy  losses  of  bees  in  that 
State.  Prof.  Ilepler  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  College  gives  this  approximate 
advice : 

“A  good  way  to  restock  with  bees  is  to 
secure  2  lbs.  packages  of  bees  with  queen. 
These  may  be  shipped  from  the  Southern 
States  to  advantage.  They  should  be 
shaken  at  night  on  drawn-out  frames  or 
frames  with  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  give  them  a  frame 
of  hatching  brood  from  another  colony, 
so  much  the  better.  In  any  case  they 
should  be  fed  all  the  sugar  syrup  they 
will  eat  until  the  honey  flow  is  strong 
enough  so  that  they  refuse  to  take  it,  or 
until  about  June  10th.  It  is  desirable 
to  order  bees  at  once  for  delivery  as 
early  in  May  as  possible.” 


Mold  in  Hive 

I  am  puzzled  regarding  my  bees.  I 
am  an  amateur  in  the  business,  this  be¬ 
ing  my  first  year.  Last  Fall  I  pulled 
the  hive  with  its  occupants  just  inside 
the  stable  loft  window.  The  sun  does  not 
strike  the  window  except  possibly  for  a 
few  minutes  early  in  the  morning  when  it 
shines.  All  Winter  long  the  hive  kept 
sweating  heavily  inside,  and  this  I  think 
is  responsible  for  considerable  mold  in 
the  hive.  Will  this  mold  he  injurious  to 
the  bees,  and  if  so  how  can  one  get  rid 
of  it?  There  has  been  a  very  heavy 
mortality  in  the  colony  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  thousands  lying  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  hive.  Is  this  not  too  heavy 
a  mortality?  Hive  was  kept  open  in 
front  at  entrance.  I  have  one  empty 
super  on,  but  think  this  can  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  situation.  a.  g.  o. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

These  bees  would  doubtless  have  win¬ 
tered  better  if  well  packed  on  their 
Summer  stand,  or  placed  in  a  cellar 
where  the  temperature  was  anywhere 
between  45  and  57  degrees.  There  was 
evidently  too  great,  a  variation  in  tem¬ 
perature  where  these  bees  were  kept, 
probably  often  high  enough  to  induce 
them  to  leave  the  hive.  Also  the  empty 
super  should  have  been  removed,  as  this 
only  would  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
bees  in  maintaining  the  right  tempera¬ 
ture.  I  do  not  think  this  mold  will 
cause  them  any  serious  trouble  and  will 
soon  disappear  when  it  warms  up.  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  not  become  too  weak. 

G.  W.  B. 


Division  of  Work  Among 
Bees 

Which  bees  have  the  hive,  the  old  or 
young?  a.  m.  a. 

The  older  'bees  are  the  field  workers, 
the  young  bees  act  as  nurses.  Under 
normal  conditions  it  is  the  young  bees 
that  feed  the  newly  hatched  larvae  and 
keep  things  polished  and  cleaned  tip  in 
the  hive.  If  you  watch  the  bees  during 
a  bright  and  sunny  day  while  they  are 
working  heavily,  you  will  see  many  of 
the  young  bees  out  for  a  play  spell.  They 
fly  up  and  down,  back  and  forth  around 
the  hive.  Some  say  they  are  marking 
the  location  of  their  home,  hut  except  for 
these  play  spells  it  will  he  many  days 
before  they  leave  the  hive  for  their  first 
load  of  pollen  or  honey.  P>ut  the  life  of 
a  honey  bee  is  brief  at  best,  for  during 
the  height  of  the  honey  harvest  a  bee 
rarely  lives  over  six  or  seven  weeks, 

G.  W.  B. 


A  “Nurse  Crop”  for  Seeding 

In  almost  every  issue  of  a  farm  paper 
one  reads  of  sowing  Alfalfa,  Sweet  and 
Tied  clover  with  a  nurse  crop.  Glenn  W. 
Birkett.  on  page  593,  giving  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  Sweet  clover,  speaks  of  sow¬ 
ing  with  barley  as  a  nurse  crop.  While 
I  am  not  from  Missouri  I  want  to  be 
told  what  benefit  is  this  nurse  crop  go¬ 
ing  to  be  to  the  clover,  and  if  it  is  a 
benefit,  why  does  he  not  sow  a  nurse 
crop  with  his  lettuce,  radishes,  corn, 
beans  and  other  crops.  If  the  clover 
needs  a  nurse  crop,  why  not  use  the 
weeds  that  come  up  in  it? 

In  my  own  experiments  I  have  found 
that  when  given  a  fair  show  Alfalfa, 
Sweet  clover,  etc.,  will  do  ever  so  much 
better  if  given  the  full  use  of  the  soil, 
air  and  moisture,  instead  of  sharing  it 
with  a  crop  that  absorbs  the  greater  part 
of  all  these,  leaving  the  smaller  weaker 
plant  to  get  what  it  can.  s.  T.  w. 

There  is  much  truth  in  that.  Some  of 
our  people  who  talk  about  a  “nurse  crop” 
refer  to  oats  or  barley  seeded  in  the 
Spring  and  cut  for  hay  just  before  ripen¬ 
ing.  This  gives  a  small  crop  of  fodder 
the  year  of  seeding  and  the  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  follows. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


According  to  today’s  dispatches,  a 
man,  9S  years  old,  down  out  of  the 
mountains  of  West  Virginia,  has  just 
seen  his  first  automobile.  Ah.  and  no 
doubt  that’s  why  lie’s  9S. — Seattle  Times. 


Last  season  thousands  of 
farmers  and  home  garden - 
ers  proved  conclusively  that 

there’s  nothing  like 
Pyrox  for  protecting 
plants  against  insects 
and  disease 

They  found,  as  you  will  find,  that  the  new  im¬ 
proved  Pyrox  spray  is  even  more  effective  as  a 
combined  insecticide  and  fungicide,  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  use  and  more  stimulating  to  plant  growth 
than  it  ever  was  before. 

You’ll  like  Pyrox  because  it’s  so  easily  prepared 
for  use.  Five  minutes  and  you’re  ready  to  spray. 
Pyrox  goes  farther,  it  sticks ,  making  frequent 
sprayings  unnecessary. 

It  does  its  work  more  efficiently — killing  insects 
and  preventing  blight  more  effectively  than  any¬ 
thing  you’ve  ever  used. 

Buy  Pyrox  in  the  five,  ten  or 
twenty-five  pound  drums.  You’ll 
save  money  and  time. 

THE  NEW  IMPROVED 


REG. US. PAT  OFF 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 
Kills  Bugs  Controls  Diseases  h*  *oit,  creamy  con - 

-  _  . .  latency  it  guaranteed 

Improves  t  oliage  by  28  yean  of  manu¬ 

facturing  experience. 

Made  by  BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  West  Street,  New  York 

Manufacturers  also  of  Bowker’s  Arsenate  of  Lead;  Bowker’s 
Calcide  (high-grade  calcium  Arsenate);  Bowker’s  Bordeaux; 
Bowker’s  Bordeaux  Arsenate;  Bowker’s  Lime  Sulphur;  Bowker’s 

Copper-Lime  Dust. 


Uou  cant  count  your  crop  I 

until  it  is  picked  # 


.vSfr 


Keep  spraying!  Sulphur 
(  sprays  during  the  summer 

•  Hawfx  «a\rF»rl  mil- 


DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 

for  protecting  the  growing  and  ripening  fruit.  Dritomic  serves  the  same  purpose  at 
our  standard  Atomic  Sulphur  product— with  greater  efficiency  and  greater  economy. 

DRITOMIC  is  a  dry  powder,  with  90?S  available  sulphur.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
goes  into  suspension  readily,  flows  freely  and  covers  a  large  area.  This  economizes 
on  material,  for  a  thin  even  film  is  quite  sufficient.  You  can  use  it  alone,  or  with 
•  Orchard  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead,  as  needed. 


Orchard  Brand  Dritomic  Sulphur 
will  help  you  harvest  a  bigger 
crop  of  greater  market  value. 


Dealers  everywhere  stock 
and  sell  Orchard  Brand 
Insecticides.  Ask  yours — 
or  write  us  direct. 


For  the  man  tv  ho  pre¬ 
fers  dusting  toe  make 

ORCHARD  BRAND 
SULPHUR  DUSTS 
of  several  kinds 


Information  on  request 


General  Chemical  Company 


new  YORK  ST.  LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


Orchard  Brand  Products— Standard  with  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc. 
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Somehow  the  farm  never  looked  better 
to  me  than  on  the  day  (or  night)  we 
stepped  out  of  Hope  Flat  and  came  back 
home.  I  will  admit  that  it  was  a  chilly 
reception  in  some  ways.  For  several 
days  the  mercury  had  hung  below  freez¬ 
ing  and  a  fierce  raw  wind  was  blowing 
in  from  the  north.  To  a  group  of  flat 
dwellers  who  had  been  for  some  weeks 
parboiling  in  steam  heat  and  living  in 
the  warm  corners  of  a  tin  can  this  wild 
wind  struck  home,  but  we  expected  to 
step  into  a  warm  house  and  have  a 
pleasant  reunion.  But  when  Philip 
came  to  start  a  fire  in  the  hot-water 
heater  so  as  to  thaw  out  the  house  he 
found  a  cracked  pipe.  It  could  not  be 
iixed  in  time,  and  so  we  came  gaily  back 
to  a  house  colder  than  an  icebox.  It 
seemed  as  if  Jack  Frost  knew  he  was 
(loomed,  and  had  decided  to  die  with  his 
boots  on.  So  he  camped  in  the  house, 
chilled  every  crack  and  corner  and  waited 
for  us.  When  this  house  was  built  I 
mildly  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 
to  arrange  places  for  a  stove  or  two  in 
case  the  heater  broke  down — but  I  was 
laughed  to  scorn  by  the  members  of  the 
family  who  claim  the  right  to  dictate  the 
household  arrangements.  In  the  great 
dark  subways  I  notice  that  candles  are 
placed  along  the  wall  for  use  in  an 
emergency.  The  electric  lights  will  some¬ 
times  wink  out !  I  have  seen  a  great  $5,- 
000  car  with  a  50-liorsepower  engine 
stuck  in  a  snowdrift  and  hauled  out  in- 
gloriously  by  a  yoke  of  oxen !  At  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  Gen.  Grant’s  army  was 
surprised  and  nearly  defeated  because 
there  were  no  old-fashioned  breastworks 
dug  in  front.  Candle,  -ox,  stove  and  spade 
represented  old-fashioned  things  which 
are  the  foundation  of  all  progress.  All 
else  are  improved  and  more  or  less  un¬ 
reliable  imitations.  We  had  the  kitchen 
range  and  two  open  fireplaces,  a  toy 
electric  heater— and  a  house  damp  and 
cold  as  a  malignant  Jack  Frost  could 
make  it. 

*  *  *  *  * 

l*ou  might  call  it  a  chilly  home-com¬ 
ing.  I  have  known  women  to  sit  down 
and  cry  at  such  an  outlook.  But  our 
folks  know  enough  of  chemistry  to  real¬ 
ize  that  weeping  is  a  cooling  process, 
and  we  were  cool  enough  as  things  stood. 
I  have  known  men  to  stand  and  swear  at 
the  world  in  general  when  things  went 
wrong,  but  I  never  could  see  that  they 
gained  anything  by  doing  it.  Mother 
has  a  strain  of  French  blood  from  some 
old  back  ancestor  and  the  French  have  a 
way  of  shrugging  their  shoulders  and 
seeing  the  comical  side  of  a  situation.  As 
for  me  I  am  sure  my  old  Yankee  ances¬ 
tor's  never  dreamed  of  a  hot-water  heat¬ 
er,  and  they  held  it  to  be  something  of  a 
disgrace  not  to  have  a  frozen  finger  or 
toe.  So  we  laughed  at  the  situation  and 
went  at  it  as  best  we  could.  A  big  fire 
was  started  in  the  open  fireplace,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  Jack  Frost  crawled  into  the 
chimney  and  chilled  it  so  that  the  smoke 
was  afraid  to  venture  up.  It  came  back 
into  the  room  for  companionship.  Final¬ 
ly  we  warmed  things  up  and  then  the 
timid  smoke  passed  on  where  it  belonged. 
The  kitchen  range  acted  much  th5  same 
way,  but  finally  it  fell  in  line  and  the 
water  came  down  front  the  spring.  My 
daughter  found  some  eggs,  and  we  had  a 
supper  which  was  scrambled  in  more 
ways  than  one.  A  loaf  of  baker’s  bread, 
plenty  of  milk  and  canned  fruit  carried 
us  along— and  we  all  wore  our  overcoats 
as  we  sat  around  the  table.  We  all  took 
a  hand  at  washing  the  dishes,  and  I  may 
say  that  the  hardest  test  of  character  at 
such  a  time  is  to  do  a  good  job  of  dish¬ 
washing  with  lukewarm  water — especial¬ 
ly  when  you  are  just  out  of  a  flat  where 
at  any  time  during  the  24  hours  you  have 
only  to  turn  the  handle  of  a  faucet  and 
secure  all  the  boiling  water  you  need.  I 
will  admit  that  we  all  found  it  necessary 
to  go  to  bed  early  in  order  to  keep  warm 
— but  what  a  sleep  we  had!  Next  day 
a  new  pipe  was  put  in  and  the  house 
warmed  up — as  did  the  weather.  We  can 
smile  at  our  experience — for  we  have 
homemade  bread,  natural  milk,  genuine 
baked  beans  and  all  the  other  superior 
things  of  country  life. 

*  *  *  *  * 

After  supper  on  that  cold  night  the  wo¬ 
men  concluded  to  do  a  little  unpacking. 

I  am  excluded  from  this  important  job, 
so  Camille  and  I  were  requested  to  get 
out  of  the  way.*  We  pulled  a  big  chair 
up  to  the  open  fire  and  sat  there  in  com¬ 
fort.  Stella,  the  big  doll,  sat  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  chair  beside  us  with  one  of  her  doll 
offspring  in  her  lap.  The  changeless, 
staring  gaze  of  this  doll  has  something 
of  a  fascination  for  me.  No  matter  what 
conditions  she  faces  Stella’s  gaze  at  the 
world  is  always  the  same.  She  ought,  to 
be  a  good  poker  player.  Before  climbing 
in  my  lap,  little  Camille  pulled  me  to  the 
window  and  pointed  out.  There,  beneath 
us,  on  the  coldest  side  of  the  house,  a 
row  of  hyacinths  were  blooming.  Even 
the  crab  apple  trees  have  not  yet  dared  to 
put  out  their  leaves.  The  maples  seem 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  starting,  and 
the  pussy  willows  are  nervous.  Yet  here 
are  these  flowers,  right  in  the  cold  shad¬ 
ows,  bright  and  blooming,  fragrant  and 
fair,  defying  Jack  Frost,  while  their 


companions  are  cringing  and  hesitating. 
So  I  went  back  to  the  open  fire  thinking 
what  a  great  thing  it  is  for  the  world 
that  some  men  and  women  have  this 
■wonderful  power  of  smiling  defiance  when 
things  go  wrong  and  when  it  would  seem 
that  events  have  beaten  them.  Some 
races  seem  to  carry  this  ability  as  a  part 
of  their  inheritance,  like  the  French  the 
Irish,  the  Swiss  and  some  of  the  Italians. 
Others  of  a  more  stolid  nature  acquire 
it  as  a  sort  of  philosophy  gained  as  the 
result  of  hard  experiences.  These  may 
embitter  some  people,  while  others  mellow 
as  they  grow  up  through  hard  conditions 
and  learn  to  smile  rather  than  to  scowl. 
The  little  girl  began  to  snuggle  up  closer 
to  me,  and  her  head  droops  against  my 
shoulder.  She  is  off  for  that  ■  beautiful 
land  where  heater  pipes  never  crack — in 
fact  heaters  are  never  needed.  I  sat 
thinking  of  what  it  means  to  be  able  to 
accept  trouble  or  discomfort  with  a  smile, 
and  quickly  adapt  yourself  to  strange 
conditions. 

***** 

There  came  to  mind  a  little  story  told 
in  the  new  “Life  of  William  Dempster 
Hoard.”  All  farmers  of  middle  age  knew 
of  Hoard.  He  was,  in  his  day,  the  most 
popular  speaker  on  farm  topics,  and  es¬ 
pecially  those  dealing  with  dairying. 
Hoard  occupied  a  unique  place  in  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  There  was  no  one  ex¬ 
actly  like  him — there  is  not  likely  to  be 
another.  He  was  a  genuine  product  of 
the  old-fashioned  district  school  and  the 
old-fashioned  farm  home.  He  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  growing  up  to  manhood  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  thrilling  part  of  American 


history — when  adventurous  men  and  wo¬ 
men  were  moving  out  to  the  wild  lands  of 
the  West  and  when  the  question  of  hu¬ 
man  slavery  was  being  fiercely  discussed. 
The  new  life  of  Hoard  gives  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  man  and  his  character.  He 
had  a  strong  personality  and  much  of  this 
great  power  of  quickly  adapting  himself 
to  unexpected  conditions.  There  came 
to  mind  as  I  sat  before  my  fire  one  in¬ 
cident  in  particular — taken  from  this  new 
book.  It  seems  that  Hoard  went  on  a 
speaking  trip  through  the  South  at  a 
time  when  that  section  was  just  arousing 
from  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  war — 
and  beginning  to  realize  the  possibilities 
of  its  agriculture.  The  trip  ended  with 
a  good  meeting  at  Jackson,  Miss.  —  a 
State  which,  at  that  time,  probably  con¬ 
tained  more  die-hards  than  any  other  at 
the  South.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  old  State  House.  The  chairman,  on 
introducing  Hoard,  pointed  to  a  good- 
sized  crack  in  the  ceiling  and  said : 

“That  crack  was  made  by  the  great 
shout  which  went  up  from  the  people 
when  Mississippi  went  out  of  the  Union.” 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  embar¬ 
rassing  position  for  a  northern  man  to  be 
placed  in  at  that  time.  Hoard  met  it  in 
a  wonderful  manner.  He  stood  and 
looked  at  the  crack  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  told  how  the  last  time  he  came  into 
the  State  he  was  a  Union  soldier.  Some¬ 
times  at  night  on  picket  guard  the  sen¬ 
tinels  of  the  two  armies  could  talk  to 
each  other.  Each  side  would  select  a 
man  or  group  of  men  to  go  out  into  the 
“no  man’s  land”  between  the  two  lines 
and  “swap”  tobacco,  sugar,  hard  tack  or 
whatever  they  had. 

“Now,”  said  Hoard,  “I  am  here  again 
to  help  close  that  crack  permanently. 
Let's  get  out  and  swap  ideas.” 

It  was  a  bold  stroke  but  it  “took.”  It 
was  just  exactly  what  that  audience 


needed.  Again  and  again  this  idea  of 
smiling  in  the  face  of  danger  or  discom¬ 
fort  and  doing  or  saying  just  the  right 
thing  has  saved  the  whole  situation.  In 
the  “Personal  Memoirs  of  Gen.  Grant,” 
many  instances  are  given  of  this  influence 
of  psychology  upon  such  situations.  In 
one  case  a  battle  was  being  fought  at 
night.  A  train  of  mules  hauling  supplies 
became  frightened.  The  drivers  deserted 
and  the  mules  ran  away.  The  instincts 
of  the  jack  overcame  those  of  the  horse, 
and  these  mules  started  on  the  run  fox’ 
the  enemy’s  line.  The  Confederates 
thought  from  the  noise  that  it  was  a 
great  cavalry  charge,  and  they  broke  their 
line  and  ran.  Gen.  Grant  tells  how  one 
day  he  walked  alone  along  the  picket  line 
at  Chattanooga  and  came  unexpectedly 
upon  a  Confederate  picket.  This  man 
might  easily  have  killed  the  General,  but 
Grant  went  up  and  engaged  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  and  walked  on  in  safety. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Speaking  again  of  Mr.  Hoard,  he 
faced  another  hard  situation  at  this  meet¬ 
ing.  There  were  a  number  of  ladies  in 
the  audience.  If  you  had  lived  in  the 
South  at  that  time  you  would  know  that 
if  one  can  succeed  in  discrediting  a 
Yankee  in  the  eyes  of  the  women — it  was 
all  over  with  him.  Hoard  had  been  tell¬ 
ing  how  in  his  early  days  he  was  a  sing¬ 
ing  master — taught  singing  schools  and 
led  the  singing  with  a  fiddle.  One  man 
concluded  that  this  long,  awkward  man 
could  not  be  a  musician.  He  must  be  a 
bluffer  with  no  music  in  him.  So  this 
man  went  out  and  secured  an  old  violin, 
and  when  Hoard  ended  his  speech  this 
conspirator  handed  him  the  violin  and 
rather  dared  him  to  play  it.  “Now,”  he 
must  have  thought.  “I  have  cornered  this 
boastful  Yankee.  I  will  show  him  up  be¬ 
fore  the  ladies.” 

It  must  have  been  a  dramatic  scene 


Nearly  a  Hundred  Years  of 
Experience  Back  of  this 
Hay-Making  Team! 


Side  Rake  and  Tedder 

The  McCormick-Deering  forms  a  quick-curing  windrow 
in  which  the  leaves  are  turned  inward  to  prevent  their 
being  torn  off  the  stems,  while  the  stems  are  turned 
outward  to  get  the  quickest  action  from  sun  and  air.  The 
straight  teeth  of  the  McCormick-Deering  side  rake  and 
tedder  do  this  as  well  as  any  rake  can  possibly  do  it,  and 
give  perfect  results  in  tedding  as  well. 

In  following  the  mower,  the  hay  is  placed  upon  the 
clean  stubble,  not  upon  the  unraked  swath.  The  teeth 
work  against  the  heads  of  the  hay,  catching  in  the  crotches 
between  the  leaves  and  stems  and  raking  clean. 

Roller  bearings  make  the  rake  exceptionally  light 
draft.  Note  the  angle  steel  frame,  the  rigid  bracing, 
including  large  truss  beam  running  over  the  reel,  the 
extra  heavy  gears,  heavy  piping  for  reel  shaft  and  tooth 
bars.  The  main  axle  is  solid  steel. 


Adjustable-Section  Loader 

The  adjustable  carrier  section,  shown  below,  allows 
the  delivery  end  of  the  loader  to  be  dropped  so  that  the 
hay  is  delivered  about  three  feet  lower  when  starting 
the  load.  This  is  a  great  convenience  as  it  prevents  the  hay 
blowing  about  as  much  as  it  does  when  dropped  from  the 
top  of  an  ordinary  loader.  As  the  load  is  built  up, 
the  section  is  raised  by  turning  the  crank  at  the  top. 
This  crank  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  man  on  the  load. 
When  the  section  is  raised  to  the  desired  height,  it  is 
held  at  that  position  by  a  ratchet  and  pawl. 

With  the  carrier  section  raised,  the  hay  is  elevated 
vertically  ten  feet  and  three  inches,  and  seven  feet  six 
inches  with  the  carrier  lowered. 

There  are  three  roller  bearings  on  the  upper  carrier 
shaft  and  two  on  the  main  axle.  The  loader  is  con¬ 
structed  almost  entirely  of  steel  with  a  two-inch,  cold- 
drawn  solid  steel  axle.  The  carrier 
slats  are  extra  heavy  and  securely 
bolted  to  steel  drive  chains.  The  side 
boards  are  wide  and  long. 


Don’t  Worry  Along  With 
Old  Machines  or  Old 
Methods*  Pick  Out  Your 
New  McCormick-Deering 
Tools  at  the  Store  of  the 
McCormick-Deering  Dealer. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  fjn^r™?aiZd)  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCormick  -  Deer ing 

HAY  TOOLS 
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whpn  Hoard  arose  before  that  smiling 
audience,  deliberately .  tuned  the  violin 
nnd  then  with  the  instrument  tucked 
under  his  chin  and  head  bent  low  played 
exquisitely  that  romantic  old  song. 


‘•Ever  of  thee  I’m  fondly  dreaming. 

Thy  gentle  voice  my  spirit  can  cheer, 
Thou  art  the  star  that  mildly  beaming, 
Shone  on  my  path  when  all  was  dark 
and  drear.  . 

Still  in  my  heart  thy  form  I  cherish 
Every  kind  thought  like  a  bird  flies 
to  thee,  . 

Never  till  life  and  memory  perish 

Can  I  forget  how  dear  thou  art  to 


4s  a  result  these  ladies  nearly  mobbed 
Hoard  and  were  indignant  at  the  trick. 

*  *  v  *  * 


Before  my  fire  with  little  Camille 
asleep  and  the  doll  Stella  staring  at  the 
fire  with  her  wooden  smile  and  the  gray 
eat  blinking  at  the  fire  and  perhaps  won¬ 
dering  why  her  ancient  forebears  Avere 
so  afraid  of  the  flame,  I  can  think  of 
many  instances  where  this  smiling  spirit 
and  calm  assurance  have  carried  people 
past  the  danger  line  into  safety.  Take 
that  baseball  game  down  in  John  Torrey’s 
pasture,  something  like  60  years  ago.  A 
ball  club  from  Kingston  came  over  to 
play  a  game.  They  came  with  bright 
uniforms,  while  we  had  no  uniforms  at 
all.  They  would  average  at  least  10 
pounds  heavier  than  we  were  and  they 
had  that  bluff  or  superior  air  which  has 
so  often  made  farm  boys  feel  like  the 
under  dog.  We  were  licked  before  a  ball 
was  pitched — or  we  thought  we  were. 
Old  psychology  had  too  many  curves  for 
us.  John  Torrey  had  a  pen  of  Pit  Game 
chickens.  They  were  terrible  fighters, 
cruel  and  full  of  that  indescribable 
“nerve”  which  has  always  given  the 
aristocrat  power  over  the  commoner.  Old 
man  Blanev  had  a  Light  Brahma  rooster, 
old  and  clumsy,  but  with  a  spirit  that  de¬ 
fied  defeat.  Old  Brahma  in  some  way 
got  in  with  the  Games,  and  they  all  piled 
on  him  with  beak  and  spur.  They  would 
have  killed  the  old  fellow  if  John  Torrey 
had  not  run  out  and  driven  off  his  Games. 
Then  John  tossed  old  Brahma  over  the 
fence  and  tried  to  drive  him  home.  A 
scrub  rooster  would  have  known  when  he 
had  enough  and  would  have  run  squawk¬ 
ing  home  to  his  wives  but  old  Brahma 
had  something  of  the  stuff  from  which 
heroes  are  made.  Bruised  and  bleeding 
and  neaxdy  blinded  he  flew  up  on  Tor¬ 
rey’s  fence  right  over  the  Games,  flapped 
his  rheumatic  wings  and  let  out  a  tre¬ 
mendous  roar  of  defiance,  which  im¬ 
pressed  even  those  fighting  birds.  And 
old  Brahma’s  brave  oh  llenge  was  just 
what  our  baseball  club  needed.  Who 
were  Ave  to  quit  in  the  presence  of  that 
brave  old  bird?  We  Avent  into  that  game 
with  new  courage,  and  we  soon  found 
tliat  all  that  other  side  had  ivas  a  uni¬ 
form  and  a  bluff.  It’s  always — but  here 
comes  the  lady  of  the  cold  house : 

“Why  did  you  let  that  child  go  to 
sleep?  You  must  bring  her  right  up¬ 
stairs.” 

And  so  I  gather  Camille  in  one  arm 
and  the  staring  Stella  in  the  other  and 
up  we  go  to  the  one  place  where  Jack 
Frost  dare  not  enter — bed.  It’s  a  great 
thing  to  be  able  to  smile  at  what  looks 
like  defeat.  ii.  av.  c. 


Iike  a  huge  fist,  the  giant  ham- 
j  mer  crashes  down.  Blow 
after  blow  forges  the  steel  ingot. 
With  each  impact  the  monster 
machine  vibrates  on  its  anchor¬ 
age — but  the  concrete  foundation 
defies  the  shock  of  the  slugging 
blows. 

Engineers  know  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Portland  Cement  will 
stand  powerful  stresses.  Whether 
cement  is  used  for  a  heavily 
travelled  state  highway  or  a  small 
fence-post,  each  bag  must  be  per¬ 
fect.  The  famous  Pennsylvania 
Pre-test  insures  the  reliability  of 
every  bag  leaving  our  plant. 

There  is  a  building  supply 
dealer  near  you  who  will  deliver 
Pennsylvania  Cement  whenever 
and  wherever  you  need  it. 


Pennsylvania  Portland  Cement  is  made 
only  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cement  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  offices  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 


Hr 
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Suggestion  for  Country 
Blacksmith 

Would  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to  ar¬ 
range  a  portable  forge  to  be  carried  in  a 
truck  from  place  to  place,  with  a  build¬ 
ing  at  each  point  into  Avhieh  the  truck 
can  be  backed?  He  would  spend  Iavo 
days  at  one  point,  tAvo  days  at  another 
and  eventually  reach  home  again  the  last 
two  days.  He  need  not  serve  points 
OArer  five  or  six  miles  apart  and  possibly 
be  able  to  leave  his  forge  and  go  home 
each  night.  This  would  enable  him  to 
cover  most  of  the  smith  jobs,  especially 
horseshoeing.  Other  Avork  which  could 
be  brought  to  him  by  patrons  in  their 
cars  could  be  done  at  the  home  stand. 
The  writer  lives  in  a  Central  Ncav  York 
A'illage  which  formerly  had  a  resident 
smith ;  noAV  there  is  none  south  of  him 
for  nearly  10  miles,  and  the  nearest  to 
the  north  is  five.  So  far  this  suggestion 
has  not  been  noted  by  the  writer,  and 
may  be  of  service  in  solving  the  country 
smith  problem.  There  is  also  one  point 
regarding  horseshoeing.  As  is  well 
known  ,it  is  hard  on  the  back ;  people 
still  continue  to  stoop  over  and  carry 
the  weight  of  a  horse  just  because  it  has 
always  been  done.  In  other  industries 
weights  are  shifted  to  machinery  or  sup¬ 
ports  of  some  sort.  Why  cannot  all 
shops  have  a  sling  which  will  raise  the 
horse  up  Avhile  confined  to  the  limits  of 
a  platform,  so  the  smith  can  place  the 
shoe  as  easily  as  he  would  work  on  an 
anvil?  There  seems  no  valid  reason  for 
continuing  to  stoop  laboriously,  simply 
because  formerly  all  smith  apprentices 
must  be  men  of  heavy  build.  Very  little 
road  work  is  done  noAV  on  improved  high¬ 
ways  because  the  hard  surface  quickly 
wears  down  shoes.  But  the  dirt  roads 
and  fields  will  always  require  a  certain 
amount  of  horse  labor  and  consequent 
shoeing.  J.  D. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Vt  of  a  silo  of  Com 

for  *1.50 
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Prices : 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed,  $1.50.  Half  size  can, 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  _  seed 
or  drug  store  does  not  have  It  in 
stock,  order  direct  from  us. 
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Up  in  Remsen,  N.  Y.,  Webb  A.  Browne  & 
Son  plant  about  7  acres  of  corn,  to  fill  a  30x 
IS  ft.  silo.  They  were  troubled  Avith  crows, 
and  looked  around  for  something  that  would 
rid  them  of  the  loss  they  suffered  each  year 
from  crows  and  other  pests.  So  they  tried 
Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  And  this  is  what 
they  write  vis: — “No  more  trouble  with 
crows.  Would  not  plant  corn  without  it. 
The  crows  never  light  on  the  field  after  they 
hatm  tried  it.  Saves  us  from  1  /3  to  %  of  the 
crop.  Stanley’s  CroAV  Repellent  banishes  the 
bugbear  of  replanting.  And  if  a  certain 
acreage  will  fill  your  silo,  you  don’t  have  to 
plant  from  1  /3  to  J4  more  to  cover  the  loss 
by  croAVs.” 

Think  of  it!  From  1  /3  to  of  your  corn  crop 
saved  by  expending  only  $1.50  for  a  can  of 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent! 

Further,  they  save  the  time  they  formerly 
wasted  in  having  to  plant  over  again.  And  a 
farmer’s  time  at  planting  season  is  worth  MON¬ 
EY!  Mr.  Browne  further  says: — “It  is  my  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  that  seed  corn  treated  with  Stan¬ 

ley’s  Crow  Repellent  shoiA'ed  a  higher  per  cent 
germination.” 

Your  Money  Back! 

We  know  just  how  Stanley’s  Croiv  Repellent  will  rid  you 
of  the  crow  nuisance.  But,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  take 
our  word  for  it,  or  if  you  doubt  the  truth  of  Mr.  Browne’s 
and  hundreds  of  other  unsolicited  letters  we  have  from 
corn-raisers  vvho  have  tried  it  out  and  know,  then  we  are 

willing  to  back  up  our  faith  in  it  by  as  liberal  guarantee  as 

was  ever  made  by  any  concern.  If  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 
does  not  do  exactly  what  Ave  claim  it  will  do,  then  Ave  will 
gladly  refund  you  what  you  paid  for  it.  You  are  to  be 
the  sole  judge!  Could  any  concern  be  fairer  than  that? 

CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO. 

Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  §2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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Advertising  rates.  $1.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiser o  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  have  been  following  with  a  good  deal  of  interest 
your  account  of  the  fight  on  school  consolidation  in 
New  York.  As  you  probably  know,  Iowa  a  few  years 
ago  had  a  law  whereby  a  consolidated  district  could  be 
formed  simply  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  taxpayers  in 
the  territory.  As  a  result  a  good  many  small  towns 
fixed  up  districts  in  which  the  small  towns  would  be 
able  to  outvote  the  country.  I  remember  being  in¬ 
formed  by  one  backer  of  the  consolidated  idea,  that 
they  were  beaten  in  one  place  because  they  took  in  too 
much  territory,  and  that  the  next  year  they  lopped  off 
a  rural  district  or  two  and  thereby  got  a  majority.  This 
has  been  changed,  however,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
project  for  consolidation  has  to  carry  both  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  in  the  town  before  it  can  go  through.  Since 
this  change  has  been  made,  I  have  not  heard  any  re¬ 
ports  of  dissatisfaction  over  the  plan.  D.  H. 

Iowa. 

WHAT  we  are  trying  to  do  in  New  York  is  to 
bring  about  the  same  change  which  has 
worked  so  well  in  Iowa.  Anyone  can  see  the  mani¬ 
fest  injustice  in  leaving  things  so  that  the  towns 
may  compel  the  country  districts  to  consolidate  by 
simply  outvoting  them.  The  Joiner  bills  would  have 
removed  this  injustice  by  giving  the  outside  dis¬ 
tricts  the  common  right  of  majority  decision.  If 
that  were  granted  the  Department  of  Education 
would  have  found  the  farmers  ready  to  join  in  any 
reasonable  effort  to  improve  the  country  schools.  By 
their  arbitrary  course  in  this  matter  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  have  made  bitter  enemies  out  of  the  class 
of  people  who  should  be  the  best  friends  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  The  battle  has  only  begun.  The  farm¬ 
ers  will  never  willingly  surrender  their  right  to 
protect  the  home  school. 


Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  Hubam  clover  for  hay  as  a  nurse  crop  for 
either  Alfalfa  or  clover?  We  have  been  very  short  of 
hay  on  our  dairy  farm,  and  a  neighbor  of  ours  has 
seeded  down  to  Alfalfa  with  Hubam  clover,  and  tells 
us  that  he  has  had  about  two  tons  of  hay  from  the 
first  crop  of  Hubam,  and  nearly  as  much  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  within  the  past  three 
years  or  so,  he  has  frequently  used  nine  tons  of 
ground  limestone  per  acre,  and  how  much  this  has  to 
do  with  his  success  I  am  not  sure.  He  is  planning  to 
seed  30  acres  to  Alfalfa  with  Hubam  this  Spring.  We 
should  like  to  seed  10  acres  to  Alfalfa  and  lo  to  clover 
this  Spring,  and  to  use  Hubam  as  a  nurse  crop  if  pos¬ 
sible.  As  we  are  paying  $26  a  ton  for  baled  liay  in 
considerable  quantities,  we  should  much  like  to  harvest 
a  large  Hubam  crop  if  the  prospects  of  success  are 
sufficiently  certain.  The  Experiment  Station  people 
in  this  State  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  recommend 
it  except  as  an  experiment.  Have  any  of  your  readers 

triedit?  E-D-c- 

Connecticut. 


WE  cannot  tell  you  positively,  but  we  think 
some  of  our  readers  can  and  will.  The  chances 
are  good  for  success.  As  readers  know  Hubam  is 
an  annual  strain  of  Sweet  clover  which  ripens  its 
seed  in  one  season.  The  common  Sweet  clover  re¬ 
quires  two  seasons  to  make  its  full  development. 
We  have  grown  large  crops  of  Hubam  by  seeding 
in  May.  It  grows  faster  than  any  clover  we  ever 
saw — and  when  cut  early  makes  good  hay.  If 
seeded  with  Alfalfa  or  Red  clover  in  the  Spring  we 
should  expect  the  Hubam  to  shoot  up  far  ahead  of 
its  companion  without  seriously  injuring  the  other 
crop.  It  could  be  cut  in  late  July  or  August,  and 
again  in  September,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 
The  other  crop — of  Alfalfa  or  clover — would  then 
come  on  and  occupy  the  land.  That  is  what  the 
Hubam  should  be  expected  to  do,  but  when  men  so 
often  fail  us  in  our  expectation  how  can  we  expect 
a  clover  to  be  perfect?  A  crop  of  oats  or  barley 
might  be  seeded  with  Alfalfa  or  clover,  and  give  a 
light  crop  of  hay,  but  the  Hubam  would  be  better. 
In  a  very  dry  season  this  rapid  growing  Hubam 
might  kill  out  the  other  plants.  We  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  take  a  chance  on  it,  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
take  a  chance  for  yourself  and  quite  another  to  ad¬ 
vise  your  friends  to  gamble.  No  doubt  some  of  our 
people  have  tried  this.  Will  they  tell  us  about  it? 


SENATOR  Wadsworth  of  New  York  evidently  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  machinery  for  amending  the  U.  S. 
constitution  should  be  made  even  more  complicated 
than  now  in  order  to  make  it  difficult  to  work 
changes  into  it.  A  part  of  his  plan  is  here  given: 

Provided,  that  the  members  of  at  least  one  house  in 
each  of  the  legislatures  which  may  ratify  shall  be 
elected  after  such  amendments  have  been  proposed ; 
that  any  State  may  require  that  ratification  by  its  legis¬ 
lature  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  popular  vote ;  and 
that,  until  three-fourths  of  the  States  have  ratified  or 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  States  have  rejected  or  de¬ 
feated  a  proposed  amendment,  any  State  may  change 
its  vote;  And  provided  further,  that  no  State,  with¬ 
out  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate. 

The  chief  points  about  this  are  that  the  legisla¬ 
ture  may  not  ratify  until  at  least  one  house  must 
have  been  elected  after  the  amendment  was  pro¬ 
posed.  The  object  of  this  of  course  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  people  have  a  chance  to  reject  or  endorse 
the  amendment  before  final  action  is  taken.  The 
other  point  is  that  if  one-fourth  of  the  States  vote 
to  reject  the  amendment  there  is  no  need  of  going 
further.  Under  this  arrangement  the  child  labor 
amendment  would  now  be  considered  legally  dead. 
Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  the  so- 
called  liberals  have  tried  to  make  the  method  of 
amending  the  constitution  easier,  while  the  conser¬ 
vatives  have  tried  to  make  it  harder. 

VERY  likely  you  know  men  and  women  who 
consider  mealtime  the  best  opportunity  for 
scolding  or  correcting  the  children.  They  wait  un¬ 
til  the  family  has  gathered  around  the  table  and 
then  begin  a  critical  review  of  the  day’s  proceedings. 
Very  likely  both  father  and  the  children  deserve  it 
all,  and  they  are  made  to  understand  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms.  Dr.  McCollum  points  out  that  few 
things  could  be  worse  for  sensitive  children  than 
this  scolding  at  mealtime.  What  he  calls  “un¬ 
pleasant  emotions”  interfere  seriously  with  diges¬ 
tion,  and  there  are  cases  where  the  health  of  sen¬ 
sitive  children  has  been  permanently  injured  by  the 
scolding  and  nagging,  which  so  often  go  on  around 
the  table.  Most  children,  and  most  grown-ups,  too, 
need  a  good  “talking  to”  at  times,  but  the  supper 
table  is  a  bad  place  to  do  the  talking.  Food  is  one 
of  the  things  which  help  bind  the  family  together. 
Let  it  be  blessed  and  not  cursed.  Food  will  turn  to 
bitter  bread  in  such  a  war  of  words. 


MR.  Z.  T.  SPENCER,  who  lives  in  California 
sends  word  that  we  have  been  guilty  of 
“scandalously  libeling”  his  poultry,  and  that  he  has 
started  an  attorney  in  a  damage  suit.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  Spencer  claims  to  have  originated  the 
famous  “Turken”  which  he  declares  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  turkey  and  a  hen.  We  imported  a  trio  of 
these  vulture-like  birds  from  the  island  of  Jamaica 
and  gave  them  a  thorough  test.  We  found  them 
very  common  birds,  with  nothing  extraordinary 
about  them  except  their  bare  leathery  necks.  Our 
specimens  were  inferior  to  the  other  breeds  of  poul¬ 
try  commonly  kept  in  every  way.  There  was  far 
less  of  the  turkey  in  their  make-up  than  one  will 
find  in  the  average  boy  after  a  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner.  We  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  exploiting 
and  praising  this  ugly  and  ridiculous  creature.  We 
find  that  the  West  Indian  Islands  are  well  supplied 
with  these  leathernecks.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  very  capable  of  plastering  that  hideous 
neck  upon  their  descendants,  much  as  the  famous 
Hapsburg  royal  family  carry  along  their  famous 
under  lip.  If  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  his  birds  have 
been  insulted  and  degraded  it  is  his  full  privilege 
under  our  American  laws  to  try  to  obtain  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

* 

THE  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  at  Farrn- 
ingdale,  L.  I.,  has  carried  out  a  rather  novel 
egg-laying  contest.  Students  at  the  Institute  went 
out  and  bought  pullets  at  $2  each — making  their 
own  selection  without  help.  The  idea  was  that  they 
should  use  the  methods  taught  at  the  Institute  in 
making  their  selection.  Two  students  managed  each 
pen  of  25  birds.  The  students  cared  for  the  birds, 
bought  the  feed  and  sold  the  eggs.  The  egg  records 
were  checked  by  an  instructor.  The  contest  ran  for 
15  weeks.  The  leading  pen  laid  1,6SS  eggs  in  that 
time — an  average  of  GTYj  eggs  for  each  bird.  No 
lights  were  used.  The  birds  were  all  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  At  the  close  of  the  contest  the  two  young 
men  owning  the  winning  pen  sold  the  birds  for  $1.50 
each,  and  after  paying  all  bills  had  a  balance  of 
$105.  Of  course  they  had  rent  free,  and  allowed 
nothing  for  “overhead”  or  labor.  We  call  that  a 
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good  experiment — a  good  way  to  teach  poultry¬ 
keeping.  It  is  said  that  there  was  not  a  single 
drone  or  loafer  in  all  the  lot.  Of  course  one  cannot 
fairly  figure  that  if  25  pullets  earn  a  profit  of  $105 
or  $4.20  each,  2,000  pullets  must  of  necessity  earn 
$S,400  as  some  of  the  wild  poultry  boosters  might 
claim,  but  considered  reasonably  these  figures  are 
useful  and  the  teaching  method  is  good. 

THE  problem  of  the  girdled  tree  comes  up  this 
year  after  the  snowy  Winter.  Many  trees  were 
girdled  by  mice  and  rabbits.  Bridge-grafting  is  not 
very  satisfactory — but  here  is  a  statement  of  what 
one  grower  did : 

I  went  lo  work  and  trimmed  the  edge  of  the  bark  off 
the  tree  and  sawed  a  limb  off  another  tree  of  the  same 
size ;  cut  the  bark  the  size  of  the  girdle ;  peeled  it  off 
and  wrapped  it  around  the  tree,  tied  and  placed  dirt 
up  around  girdle.  The  tree  bore  last  year. 

This  may  be  an  old  story  to  many  of  our  readers. 
Perhaps  they  can  tell  us  more  about  it.  It  is  a 
serious  matter  when  a  large  number  of  good  trees 
are  wounded  in  this  way.  In  many  cases  it  will  be 
most  profitable  to  saw  off  the  trunk  .below  the 
wound  and  graft  to  desired  varieties. 


S.  L.  Strivings  is  a  good  Christian  man  and  is  doing 
a  big  work  with  little  pay.  I  think  you  ought  to  be 
careful  what  you  say  about  him.  He"  would  not  do  a 
thing  on  the  sly,  or  neither  would  he  take  silver  from 
any  man.  He  is  too  clean  a  man  to  do  anything  wrong. 
We  all  make  mistakes,  and  we  would  better  clean  our 
own  dooryard  first.  eastern  farmer. 

THE  writer  of  the  above  note  does  not  sign  his 
name.  As  a  rule  we  pay  no  attention  to  anony¬ 
mous  communications,  for  the  man  who  will  not 
stand  openly  for  his  convictions  does  not  deserve 
attention.  Indeed,  we  want  to  be  careful  what  we 
say  about  Mr.  Strivings  or  any  other  person.  Most 
of  our  remarks  about  him  have  been  in  the  form  of 
questions  which  were  asked  by  our  readers.  Did 
he  favor  the  Joiner  school  bills,  or  did  he  work 
against  them?  That  seems  to  us  a  fair  and  proper 
question.  Considering  the  action  of  the  State 
Grange  it  is  an  important  one,  too.  Which  side  of 
the  school  fence  does  Hon.  Silas  L.  Strivings  occupy? 
He  knows,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  willing  to 
make  his  position  clear.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  “silence  gives  consent.”  May  we  assume  that 
Silas  also  gives  consent  to  the  charge  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  Joiner  bills?  We  are  also  informed 
that  Mr.  Strivings  has  made  serious  charges  about 
the  dangerous  interests  that  were  back  of  the  Joiner 
bills.  We  are  very  desirous  of  knowing  what  dread¬ 
ful  and  dangerous  creatures  he  found  lurking  in 
the  shadow  of  this  legislation.  This  is  the  fourth 
time  we  have  offered  him  space  for  an  explanation. 

ORCHARD  men  know  that  a  “filler”  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  tree  put  into  what  is  to  be  a  permanent 
orchard  in  order  to  get  a  little  early  income.  These 
fillers  are  usually  some  early-bearing  variety  which 
may  give  five  or  six  crops  and  then  be  cut  out  so  as 
to  give  the  permanent  or  standard  trees  needed 
room.  For  some  years  now  Wealthy  has  been 
planted  as  a  filler  and  the  effect  has  not  been  good. 
The  early  market  has  been  crowded  with  small  in¬ 
ferior  apples  which  have  greatly  injured  the  sale 
of  better  varieties.  In  some  cases  McIntosh  has 
been  planted  as  a  filler;  sometimes  this  variety 
proved  so  useful  that  the  supposed  permanent  trees 
were  cut  out  and  the  McIntosh  left.  We  believe  it 
to  be  a  great  mistake  to  plant  any  more  Wealthy 
trees — in  the  East  at  least.  The  market  is  over¬ 
stocked  with  such  fruit  as  these  fillers  produce,  and 
in  SO  per  cent  of  cases  the  “fillers”  are  left  in  too 
long,  so  that  the  permanent  trees  are  badly  shaped. 
Years  ago  we  used  to  plant  peach  trees  as  fillers, 
but  this  practice  was  given  up.  Now  we  think  it 
better  to  go  back  to  the  old  practice  rather  than  to 
plant  more  Wealthy. 


Brevities 

When  we  printed  those  notes  about  the  white-faced 
bumblebee  we  had  no  idea  liow  popular  this  insect  is. 
We  have  had  about  40  letters  of  comment. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  the  total  farm  population  in 
1925  was  191,062;  of  these  129  were  colored.  Probably 
this  is  (lie  lowest  average  of  colored  farmers- in  any  of 
the  States. 

Tobacco  dust  is  now  used  in  the  hotbed  to  destroy 
the  maggot  on  young  cabbage  plants.  It  is  wonderful 
how  new  uses  for  tobacco  have  been  found — in  destroy¬ 
ing  insects.  Some  of  us  would  willingly  limit  its  use  td 
bug  killing. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  finds  that  when 
too  little  lime  is  given  in  the  food  for  hens  and  chick¬ 
ens  the  birds  begin  to  take  needed  lime  from  their  own 
bones  and  muscles.  Nothing  can  take  its  place. 
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The  Big  American  Farm  Problem 

Would  you  tell  me  on  just  what  issues  can  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  whole  in  all  these  United  States,  be  united, 
so  that  its  importance  and  necessity  will  be  continu¬ 
ously  maintained?  u.  iieywood. 

Massachusetts. 

THE  great  economic  injustice  to  American  agri¬ 
culture  is  traced  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
middleman  system  of  exchange,  which  has  been 
built  up  through  the  use  of  money,  and  the  cen¬ 
tralization  of  capital  and  population  and  which 
takes  substantially  70  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  for  distribution,  leaving  only  30  cents  for  produc¬ 
tion.  This  iniquitous  system  demands  that  a 
product  representing  from  three  to  five  days’  work 
cm  the  farm  must  be  exchanged  for  the  product  of 
one  day’s  work  in  the  factory  or  shop. 

It  was  built  up  originally  and  is  yet  maintained 
by  a  virtual  partnership  between  the  political 
agencies  of  Federal,  State  and  city  government  and 
the  middleman  system,  which  begins  at  the  country 
depot  and  ends  at  the  consumer’s  door.  It  could  not 
otherwise  be  developed  or  maintained.  This  market¬ 
ing  system  is  encouraged  by  the  present  frenzy  for 
centralized  power  both  in  public  affairs  and  in  cor¬ 
porate  industry,  with  its  ever-increasing  bureau¬ 
cratic  organizations  and  its  constantly  multiplying 
army  of  non-producing  white  collar  job  hunters.  It 
is  fostered  in  the  betrayal  of  agriculture  by  self-im¬ 
posed  farm  leaders,  who  through  weakness  or  per¬ 
fidy  ally  themselves  with  the  organized  system  to 
compromise  or  defeat  farm  interests  and  to  confuse 
farm  issues  for  their  own  selfish  aggrandizement. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  plight  of 
agriculture. 

The  one  fundamental  measure  of  justice  to  agri¬ 
culture  therefore  is  such  a  reorganization  of  the 
distribution  system  as  will  enable  the  farmer  to  ex¬ 
change  the  product  of  his  day  of  labor,  dollar  of 
capital  and  unit  of  talent  in  the  domestic  markets 
on  equal  terms  for  the  products  of  labor,  and  capital 
and  talent  elsewhere.  This  is  the  one  great  funda¬ 
mental  agricultural  issue.  It  comprehends  all  other 
beneficial  measures  and  needs.  On  any  other  issue 
farmers  can  at  best  seek  only  partial  and  temporary 
relief,  which  may  favor  some  temporarily  at  the 
expense  of  others  but  which  ultimately  leaves  all 
poorer  than  before.  It  is  only  through  a  fair  and 
equitable  exchange  of  the  products  of  the  farm  for 
the  products  of  the  shop  that  complete  and  perma¬ 
nent  justice  can  come  to  American  agriculture. 


March  Milk  Prices 

NET  cash  prices  for  March  for  3  per  cent  milk 
were:  Sheffield  Farms  Producers,  $2.42;  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  Co-operative  Association,  $2.12; 
Model  Dairy  Company.  $2.45;  Non-pool,  Buffalo, 
$2.37.  Pool  deductions  were  17  cents,  making  the 
gross  price  2.29. 

The  League  figures  for  March  are  as  follows: 


Class  1  . 1.131.307.72  X$2.80  =$3,107,061.(516 

Class  2 A  .  303.990.52  X  1.9S  =  720.701.229 

Class  2P»  .  42,573.17  X  2.08  =  88.552.193 

Class  2C  .  17,837.07  X  2.03  =  36.209.252 

Class  3 A  .  165,144.63  X  1.95  =  322.032.028 

Class  3B  .  29,339.80  X  1.95  =  57,212.61 

Class  3C  .  0,558.41  x  1.95  =  12.788.899 

Class  4A  .  21,704.50  X  1.465=  31.8S5.08 

Class  4B  .  738.54  X  1.515=  1.118.SS8 


1.779.254.42  $4,438,161,795 

1.779.254.42  X$2.29  =  4,074.492.621 


Unaccounted  for  (March,  1920 . $  303.009.174 

Unaccounted  for  March,  1925 .  378.470.84 

Unaccounted  for  March,  1924 .  522.S61.43 

Compared  with  March,  1925,  there  was  a  loss  of 
2,565  members,  30, SOS  reported  against  33.370  last 
year.  There  was  a  lpss  in  volume  of  4,271.230  lbs. 
Tool  plants  increased  by  9  to  109.  Dealers’  plants 
decreased  by  4S  to  445. 

The  item  unaccounted  for  is  20.4  cents  per  100 
lbs.  on  all  pooled  milk,  making  a  total  of  37.4  cents. 
If  the  item  unaccounted  for  comes  out  of  Class  1 
milk  sold  out  of  pool  plants,  it  amounts  to  62  cents 
per  100  lbs.  on  plant  milk,  and  with  the  17  cents  de¬ 
ductions,  the  whole  is  79.4  cents  per  100  lbs.  out  of 
the  milk  handled  in  the  pool  plants. 

Government  reports  show  through  their  index 
tables  that  for  five  years  the  price  of  butter  has 
ranged  better  than  the  price  of  milk  in  New  York 
State.  In  March,  1915,  a  farmer  paid  29.3  quarts 
of  milk  to  shoe  a  horse  In  March,  1926,  it  cost  him 
in  the  same  place  07.2  quarts  of  milk.  It  would  be 
all  right  to  compare  prices  for  milk  of  20  years  ago 
with  now,  if  the  dollar  would  buy  as  much  other 
things  now  as  then,  but  every  farmer  knows  it  will 
not. 

Dairymen  have  come  to  realize  that  a  study  of 
all  the  facts  and  free  publicity,  of  them  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  industry,  and  the  sentiment  is  now  ex¬ 


pressed  by  dairy  farmers  in  Northern  New  York 
through  their  local  papers  in  a  demand  for  one 
united  organization  for  the  sale  of  milk.  The  tone 
indicates  that  they  are  going  to  do  it  themselves. 
If  not  now,  they  will  ultimately. 


Get  After  the  Auto  Hogs 

THE  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
has  adopted  two  plans  for  helping  to  save  farm¬ 
ers  from  losses  by  ordinary  thieves  and  people  who 
take  farm  property  while  on  pleasure  trips.  One 
plan  is  to  conduct  a  publicity  program  among  city 
and  town  people,  who  are  to  be  reached  through  the 
press  and  the  various  dinner  clubs.  Another  is  to 
use  this  sign  (9x13  in.)  on  posted  farms: 

REWARD 

A  reward  of  $25  will  be  paid  by  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  for  information  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of 
grand  larceny  on  this  property.  $10  in  cases  of  petty 
larceny.  Effective  January  1,  1920  to  January  1.  1927. 
Member  of  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

The  fines  provided  by  law  will  take  care  of  these 
rewards.  Roy  P.  McPherson  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y.. 
urges  every  member  of  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  to  join  this  movement.  This  is  use¬ 
ful  vigilance  work  which  can  be  made  effective  only 
through  wholesale  teamwork  by  farmers  and  fruit 
growers. 


Milk  Graft  Leads  to  Jail 

THOMAS  J.  CLOUGHER,  a  former  secretary  to 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  has  been 
indicted  in  the  city  milk  scandal  and  held  in  $50,000 
bail.  He  is  in  jail.  He  is  charged  with  taking  large 
sums  of  money  from  Harry  Danziger  to  let  dealers 
sell  adulterated  and  bootleg  milk  in  the  city.  Danzi¬ 
ger  pleaded  guilty  and  turned  State’s  evidence. 
More  indictments  are  promised,  and  nine  inspectors 
have  been  removed  or  suspended.  Commissioner 
Harris  has  really  started  something,  and  seems  de¬ 
termined  to  have  a  clean  house.  It  is  time.  Some 
things  that  fanners  knew  as  a  result  of  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  country,  but  could  not  prove,  will 
seem  clearer  now.  The  record  of  corruption  in  the 
Health  Department  has  been  a  standing  one  of  years. 
It  is  high  time  someone  cleaned  it  up. 


Manslaughter  for  the  Christmas  Tree 

Killer 

READERS  Will  remember  that  around  the  first  of 
the  year  we  gave  the  history  of  a  case  in 
Steuben  Co..  N.  Y.,  where  a  man  who  had  stolen  a 
Christmas  tree,  shot  and  killed  another  man  who 
tried  to  recover  the  tree.  It  appears  that  Floyd 
Dennis  cut  down  a  tree  on  land  belonging  to  a 
farmer,  and  started  to  carry  it  away.  Lynn  Taft, 
an  employee  of  this  farmer,  saw  Dennis  carrying 
the  tree  and  attempted  to  stop  him.  There  was  a 
controversy  between  the  two  men.  Dennis  ended  it 
by  pulling  out  a  revolver  and  shooting  Taft  so  that 
the  latter  died.  Dennis  was  arrested,  and  his  trial 
recently  ended  at  Bath.  There  were  four  eye  wit¬ 
nesses  who  swore  to  seeing  Dennis  shoot  Taft.  The 
fact  that  .he  shot  the  man  was  clearly  determined. 
The  defense  worked  on  the  sympathies  of  the  jury 
and  made  much  of  the  point  that  Dennis  was  men¬ 
tally  and  morally  defective.  The  jury  consisted 
mostly  of  farmers,  and  they  finally  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  second  degree  manslaughter,  which  calls 
for  a  prison  sentence  of  six  to  twelve  years.  This 
verdict  does  not  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
general  opinion  and  sentiment  of  local  people,  who 
feel  that  the  jury  was  too  lenient,  as  the  case  was 
clear  and  of  particular  interest  to  people  who  are 
constantly  annoyed  by  thieves  and  .careless  hunters. 


A  City  Without  Crime 

LAST  week  many  of  the  daily  papers  printed  a 
brief  note  to  the  effect  that  there  was  so  little 
crime  at  Concord,  N.  II.,  that  the  grand  jury  was 
not  even  called.  This  seemed  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  reports  about  the  great  “crime  wave”  so  fre¬ 
quently  given,  and  we  have  investigated — following 
our  usual  plan  of  going  to  readers  of  The  R.  N.-lr. 
for  information.  All  reports  thus  far  seem  to  agree, 
and  the  following  statement  may  be  considered  a 
fair  report.  Concord  is  a  city  of  nearly  25.000  peo¬ 
ple — a  mill  town  with  a  mixed  population. 

It  certainly  is  an  unusual  situation  when  the  pre¬ 
skiing  justice  in  the  Superior  Court  advises  the  clerk 
of  court  not  to  issue  the  call  for  the  convening  of  the 
grand  jury  to  consider  cases  to  be  brought  before  it. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  Concord  on  April  13. 
when  Judge  Oscar  Tv.  Young  issued  this  order  to 
Clerk  of  Court  George  M.  Fletcher,  due  to  the  fact 
that  County  Solicitor  Herbert  W.  Rainie  reported  that 


he  had  no  criminal  cases  to  be  placed  before  the  grand 
jury.  This  action  on  the  part  of  Judge  Young  saved 
the  county  raising  $200,  which  is  set  as  the  cost  for 
summoning  the  grand  jury  for  one  day  of  service  here. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  the  cause  for  this  situation,  al¬ 
though  it  is  ascribed  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  conditions  here  have  been  reasonably  good 
during  the  past  year  and  the  wages  paid  are  sufficient 
to  insure  a  good  livelihood  to  the  people.  The  diversi¬ 
fied  industries  of  Concord  are  responsible  in  a  good 
measure  for  the  steady  progress  which  is  being  made, 
and  this  prosperity  is  reflected  by  the  business  interests 
to  the  people  employed  in  the  community. 

It  may  prove  interesting  to  you,  together  with  the 
fact  that  we  had  no  session  of  court,  that  this  scarcity 
of  crime  in  Merrimack  County  made  it  feasible  for  the 
Merrimack  County  legislature  delegation  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  the  jail  to  the  city  of  Concord.  At  the 
present  time  the  jail  is  being  demolished  and  on  this 
site  will  be  erected  a  high  school  which  will  cost  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  half  million  dollars.  This  condition  in 
Merrimack  County  also  exists  in  other  sections  of  the 
State,  as  out  of  the  10  counties  only  seven,  have  main¬ 
tained  jails  since  national  prohibition  went  into  effect. 
These  jails  are  located  at  Haverhill,  Dover,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ossipee,  Laconia,  Manchester  and  Stewarts- 
town.  J.  M.  LUCIER. 


Joint  School  District  Meeting  in  Panama, 
Chautauqua  County,  New  York 

The  proponents  of  a  proposed  plan  for  consolidating 
six  rural  school  districts  with  the  village  of  Panama 
school  district,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  country 
districts  help  build  a  high  school  in  the  village,  held 
a  meeting  in  the  village  hall  on  April  1.  The  country 
people  secured  the  secretary  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  of  New  York  State,  A.  D  Ostrander, 
to  present  their  side,  and  due  to  the  short  time  be¬ 
tween  trains  they  requested  that  the  meeting  be  called 
at  one  o'clock  instead  of  two  o’clock  as  planned.  A 
merchant  of  the  village  secured  the  key  to  the  hall  and 
refused  to  unlock  the  doors  for  a  meeting  at  one 
o'clock.  The  farm  people  stood  around  in  a  snow¬ 
storm  until  another  hall  was  secured  and  the  meeting 
was  conducted  there.  Mr.  F.  S.  Lewis  acted  as  chair¬ 
man  and  introduced  Mr.  Ostrander.  The  speaker 
stated  emphatically  that  the  farm  people  have  lost  all 
faith  in  promises  made  by  the  Education  Department 
officials  or  their  servants,  the  district  superintendents, 
many  of  whom  were  but  pawns  in  the  hands  of  the 
master  at  Albany.  He  stated  how  consolidations  were 
being  carried  out  in  numerous  sections  of  the  State 
since  the  Cole  laws  were  enacted  last  year.  Consolida¬ 
tions  brought  about  by  subsidies  are  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  villages  con¬ 
cerned,  and  are  only  a  means  being  used  by  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  to  obtain  control  of  school  affairs  ' 
and  to  do  away  with  the  one-room  school.  The  talk 
lasted  about  an  hour,  and  was  followed  by  questions 
along  school  lines  which  those  present  desired 
answered. 

Probably  one  hundred  people  were  present,  and  it  is 
planned  to  form  a  branch  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  to  help  carry  on  the  work  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  farmers’  interests,  as  it  was  clearly  shown 
that  unless  this  is  done,  at  the  present  rate  of  forced 
consolidations  being  put  over  in  the  State  there  will 
be  no  one-room  schools  in  this  State 

Stress  is  given  here  to  the  matter  of  the  locked  hall 
to  show  the  attitude  of  the  town  people,  who  do  not 
desire  the  farm  or  rural  pepple  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  other  side  of  the  consolidated  school  question, 
and  it  shows  what  means  some  are  ready  to  use  to 
carry  their  point.  One  townsman,  an  attorney,  arose 
and  stated  that  he  looked  at  this  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Golden  Rule,  “Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you,”  and  he  stood 
ready  to  pay  his  share  of  just  tax  for  the  cost  of  a 
high  school  if  the  village  desired  to  build  one.  but  he 
did  not  think  it  right  or  justifiable  to  ask  the  country 
people  to  help  them  build  one.  The  fact  is  that  there 
is  an  excellent  high  school  at  Lakewood,  only  eight 
miles  away,  and  that  Panama,  if  it  had  a  high  school, 
would  have  but  16  high  school  scholars,  not  enough  to 
justify  the  great  expense  involved.  R.  J.  v. 


More  About  Town  Politics 

On  page  464  an  article  “Passing  the  Buck  in  High¬ 
way  Work”  hits  the  mark  so  closely  that  if  it  were  not 
for  a  planned  method  it  should  cause  supervisors,  town 
•boards  and  town  road  superintendents  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  The  fault,  however,  is  in  the  system,  which 
permits  lengthy  office  tenure  by  personally  interested 
people  who  accept  the  office  for  ulterior  purposes  and 
have  a  personal  ax  to  grind,  etc.  The  article  covers 
a  large  part  of  that.  The  trouble  will  never  be  over¬ 
come  until  the  town  boards  are  constituted  of  town 
business  people  who  are  not  interested  in  acquiring  a 
job  as  justice  of  peace,  and  town  board  meetings  are 
forced  open  to  the  public  by  being  properly  advertised 
and  attended. 

The  secretiveness  of  town  board  meetings  is  where  a 
large  part  of  the  trouble  lies,  and  were  these  meetings 
absolutely  public  the  authority  thus  placed  could  not 
be  misapplied  to  the  benefit  of  its  members,  often  to 
the  detriment  and  injury  of  the  individual  taxpayers, 
on  the  plea  of  public  improvement.  The  use  of  public 
office  for  private  gain  and  revenue  will  be  stopped 
when  the  power  of  the  law  is  separated  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  serving  on  the  town  board,  and  his  duties 
placed  on  a  business  basis. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  towns  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  judges,  who  are  members  of  the  legal  frater¬ 
nity.  paid  a  living  salary,  and  made  independent  of 
politics.  LTntil  then  the  application  of  justice  in  these 
districts  will  be  a  jok  Again,  many  members  of 
town  boards,  who  are  justices  of  the  peace  have  never 
fried  a  case  and  would  not  know  how  if  called  on.  yet 
they  force  themselves  on  the  boards  as  justices  of  the 
peace— for  purpose  of  personal  gain.  The  dual  posi¬ 
tion  acts  against  the  best  interest  of  the  taxpayers  and 
the  community. 

I  have  come  in  contact  with  a  justice  of  peace  who 
is  a  State  game  warden  and  an  active  member  of  the 
town  board,  with  a  large  interest  in  sand  disposal  to 
the  town,  and  uses  the  position  for  business  purposes 
and  political  gain.  I  could  go  further  in  this  and  show 
where  i it  order  to  force  a  land-owner  to  their  terms  and 
hog  tactics  they  are  busily  engaged  in  positive  inter¬ 
ference  with  his  personal  rights,  and  perhaps  after 
thoughtful  consideration  I  may.  a  farmer. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Dawn  the  Lane 

Alas,  how  easily  things  go  wrong! 

A  sigh  too  much,  or  a  kiss  too  long, 

And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weep¬ 
ing  rain, 

And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

Alas,  how  hardly  things  go  right ! 

Tis  hard  to  watch  in  a  Summer  night, 
For  the  sigh  will  come,  and  the  kiss  will 
stay. 

And  the  Slimmer  night  is  a  wintry  day. 

And  vet  how  easily  things  go  right, 

If  the  sigh  and  a  kiss  of  a  Summer’s 
night 

Come  deep  from  the  soul  in  the  stronger 
ray 

That  is  born  in  the  light  of  the  Winter’s 
day. 

And  things  can  never  go  badly  wrong, 

If  the  heart  be  true  and  the  love  be 
strong, 

For  the  mist,  if  it  comes,  and  the  weep¬ 
ing  rain, 

Will  be  changed  by  the  love  into  sun¬ 
shine  again. 

— George  MacDonald. 

A  biscuit -baking  competition  was  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Chicago,  and  the  prize 
went  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Morse,  who  learned 
the  art  in  New  England.  Her  recipe  fol¬ 
lows  :  One  quart  of  flour,  sifted  twice; 
two  heaping  teaspoons  of  cream  of  tartar, 
one  heaping  teaspoon  of  baking  soda,  one 
teaspoon  of  salt,  lard  the  size  of  an  egg; 
mixed  with  milk  until  of  an  even  con¬ 
sistency  and  baked  ten  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven  until  a  golden  brown. 

The  following  recipe  for  Canadian 
•  poached  eggs  makes  quite  a  hearty  dish : 
A  cup  of  milk  is  brought  to  scalding 
point  in  a  shallow  granite  vessel,  and 
into  this  the  eggs  are  gently  dropped, 
then  covered.  The  milk  is  not  allowed 
to  boil,  merely  kept  at  the  scalding  point. 
The  eggs  will  be  ready  in  about  two 
minutes,  with  the  yolk  inside  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  pearly  film.  Lift  them  out  carefully 
with  a  skimmer  and  set  each  egg  on  a 
slice  of  buttered,  delicately-browned 
toast.  Add  to  the  hot  milk  one  table- 
spoon  of  butter  and  one  tablespoon  of 
flour  rubbed  smooth,  season  with  pepper 
and  celery  salt,  beat  till  creamy  and  pour 
over  the  poached  eggs. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

Farties!  Club  parties,  class  parties, 
Missionary  parties,  and  church  dinners ! 
My  best  friend  says  that  she  never  knew 
a  country  neighborhood  where  there  was 
so  continually  something  doing !  The 
past  week  has  been  full  of  party  plans 
and  preparations,  all,  of  course,  added 
to  the  regular  work — except  that  I  did 
go  off  one  day  and  leave  my  kitchen 
literally  in  heaps  and  piles.  Then  there 
were  agents,  at  most  inconvenient  times 
— nice  folks,  old  acquaintances,  who  could 
not  be  disposed  of  summarily.  Then  there 
were  some  nights  of  broken  rest,  and 
household  cares. 

I  have  started  to  weed  out  my  “board¬ 
er  clothes”  (since  there  is  so  much  talk 
of  boarder  cows).  Of  course  the  clothes 
are  not  eating,  but  they  take  up  needed 
room ;  too  good  for  the  ragbag,  too  bad 
to  wear !  Testing  reveals  some  strange 
things,  just  as  it  does  with  cows.  There 
was  the  green  surah  that  I  expected  to 
turn  into  a  serviceable  blouse,  but  when 
ripped  up,  what  with  wear,  tear,  and 
paint,  there  was  simply  not  enough  for 
the  blouse  with  long  sleeves  that  I 
wanted.  It  -will  make  a  little  Summer 
frock  for  Catherine.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  old  black  and  white  silk  that 
has  seen  years  of  wear,  on  my  mother 
and  on  me.  I  thought  it  was  ready  to 
end  its  days  as  a  slip;  but  there  is  so 
much  in  it,  in  spite  of  damages,  that  it 
will  still  furnish  a  dress  good  enough  for 
many  wearings,  especially  under  a  coat. 
I  may  be  abnormal,  but  I  like  made-over 
dresses— always  did!  I  used  to  brag 
vaingloriously  that  my  dress  was  made 
from  mamma’s.  And  she  was  rather  pro¬ 
voked  that  I  published  it,  but  rather 
pleased  because  I  admired  her  handiwork. 
1  can’t  just  now  remember  a  single  dress 
that  I  have  not  liked  better  when  made 
over  than  when  new.  Speaking  of  those 
old  silks,  I  have  found  an  old,  thin,  dark 
silk  a  most  practical  dash-into-town 
dress,  saving  much  laundering  of  ging¬ 
hams.  It  isn’t  merely  that  it  doesn’t 
show  dirt;  it  really  doesn’t  get  so  dirty. 
And  of  course  it  can  be  washed  when 
really  necessary. 

My  renter  was  here  yesterday,  very 
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doleful,  for  him.  He  was,  as  old  folks 
say,  “under  the  weather”  in  different 
ways ;  threatened  with  pleurisy,  for  one 
thing,  and  weeks  behind  with  the  Spring 
work,  for  another.  He  refused  to  find 
comfort  in  the  comment,  “Everybody  else 
is  in  the  same  boat.”  In  fact,  we  are  all 
feeling  uncommonly  poor.  The  wheat 
failure  of  last  year  was  bad  enough,  then 
comes  the  low  price  of  corn,  butterfat, 
and  eggs  ;  now  our  seed  corn  is  not  over 
50  per  cent  fit  to  plant,  and  there  is 
great  mortality  among  the  Spring  pigs. 
This  man  has  already  had  seven  litters 
a  dead  loss.  The  veterinarians  in  town 
are  blaming  it  on  the  flu,  but  I  haven't 
heard  yet  that  they  can  prevent  the  flu. 

Our  hens  will  not  sit !  In  that  trou¬ 
ble,  also,  we  have  lots  of  company.  They 


The  Rural  Patterns 

in  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


359.  Frock  With 
Side  Flare.  Cut  in 
sizes  10  years.  36, 
38.  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  The 
36-in.  size  takes  4% 
yds.  of  3C-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  Twenty  cents. 


348.  Frock  With 
Circular  Skirt.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years, 
36.  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  V±  yd.  of  27-in. 
contrasting.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


334.  Straightline 
Frock.  Cut  iu  sizes 
34,  36.  38,  40,  42 

and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  takes  3%  yds. 
of  36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 Vi 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


may  get  the  notion  by  July.  I  have  a 
chance  to  get  a  used  incubator,  and  am 
strongly  tempted  to  add  one  more  ven¬ 
ture  to  my  pursuits  of  experience.  I  am 
sure  of  gaining  experience,  if  nothing 
€ls0  !  E.  M,  c. 


Our  Wild  Edible  Greens 

It  seems  odd  that  farm  people  do  not 
make  more  common  use  of  their  wild 
greens  supply,  as  we  all  know  that  greens 
are  one  of  our  most  necessary  foods. 
Aside  from  the  dandelions,  which  come 
very  early  in  the  season,  and  are  the  most, 
common  of  our  wild  greens,  we  have  wild 
mustard,  which  is  large  enough  for  table 
use  about  the  middle  of  April  unless  the 
season  is  late.  There  are  two  well-known 
varieties  of  this  mustard,  the  black  and 
the  charlock,  or  field  mustard.  Both 
these  plants  have  a  delicate  spicy  flavor 
when  young  and  tender,  and  are  excellent 
when  used  as  a  salad  or  as  a  relish  with 
meat. 

One  of  the  nicest  greens  is  the  pig¬ 
weed  ;  in  some  localities  it  is  called 
lamb’s-quarters.  This  plant  can  be  used 
during  the  entire  season.  When  young 
and  tender  the  whole  plant,  except  the 
root,  is  used.  When  it  is  older  and  the 
stem  becomes  tough  the  leaves  are  clipped 
off  with  sharp  scissors  and  cooked  as  we 
cook  spinach,  in  just  enough  water  to 
allow  for  20  minutes  boiling  without 
burning. 

Watercress  is  delicious.  This  grows 
on  wet  land  or  near  a  brook.  A  few  of 
the  other  wild  greens  that  are  very  good 
used  as  a  combination  with  any  of  the 
other  varieties  are  the  pepper-grass,  the 
sour  dock,  wild  lettuce  and  milkweed. 
When  it  is  not  possible  to  procure  enough 
of  any  one  kind  of  greens  for  a  meal  I 
mix  several  varieties,  add  a  few  horse¬ 
radish  leaves  and  a  piece  of  bacon  or  a 
liambone,  and  boil  large  potatoes  with 


Tennessee  Notes 

The  glad  Eastertide  has  come  and  gone, 
and  yet  left  in  its  wake  the  sweet  hope 
of  immortality  beyond  t he  grave,  though 
I  note  in  the  papers  atheists’  organ iza- 
lions  are  petitioning  Congress  to  abolish 
the  chaplains.  Funny  how  it  hurts  some 
folks  to  see  God  honored  by  the  people 
of  a  nation  that  has  been  built  up  by 
Him,  whose  very  freedom  and  blessings 
they  enjoy  are  a  God-given  privilege.  Rob 
a  nation  of  their  observance  of  (lie  laws 
built  upon  Bible  principles,  what  have  we 
left  but  “might  makes  right?”  Rob  a 
people  of  their  spirituality  and  what  is 
there  left,  only  brutality.  If  we  never 
spend  money  for  anything  more  useless 
or  degrading  than  to  direct  men’s  minds 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  the  Giver  of  just 
laws  and  just  judgment,  we  will  indeed 
be  a  nation  noted  for  our  wise  expendi¬ 
tures. 

And  now  at  the  close  of  this  glad 
Easter,  when  bud  and  bloom  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  swell,  when  blades  of  grass  are 
pushing  up  their  tiny  hands  lor  help 
from  nature  to  expand  ;  may  we  not  too 
lift  up  our  weak  -hands  through  faith  to 
this  great  unseen  yet  ever-visible  force 
to  be  helped  to  grow  into  something 
noble,  beautiful  and  useful?  Can  we  not 
feel  that  dawning  influence  that  fills  our 
heart  with  faith,  hope  and  love?  And 
take  home  the  blessed  words,  “Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  believe  in  God  ; 
believe  also  in  me.” 

Snow  and  rain  in  plenty  the  past  week, 
but  weather  has  faired  up  and  warmed 
up.  We  have  planted  onions,  beets,  rad¬ 
ishes  and  peas.  Cabbage  already  up; 
the  hard  freezes  of  past  week  have  not 
injured  the  tobacco  plants.  One  of  my 
neighbors  ordered  100  II.  I.  Red  chicks 
aqd  has  at  the  present  five  living.  We 
have  100  eggs  set  in  incubator  to  be 
hatched  five  cents  per  chicken,  but  if  any 
hatch  we  will  use  hens  as  brooders  until 
our  dreams  materialize  in  a  chicken- 
house.  The  day  has  been  rather  busy, 
and  a  heavy  cold  makes  me  feel  very  dull. 
A  search  through  the  woodlot  located 
one  turkey  nest  with  three  eggs. 

Thelma  and  I  are — well  we  are  only 
talking — of  trying  one  acre  of  tobacco. 
Lots  of  hard  work  and  we  should  have 
to  raise  $200  worth,  in  order  to  have  $50 
of  our  own  apiece.  Rugs  are  a  dead  is¬ 
sue,  also  coverlets;  poultry  not  a  very 
paying  proposition.  One  scarcely  knows 
what  to  turn  their  hands  too,  yet  we  have 
always  found  that  where  there  was  a 
will  there  would  be  a  way,  though  some¬ 
times  rough,  and  now  that  another  day 
has  been  added  to  the  cycles  of  the  past, 
the  living-room  has  been  given  a  thor¬ 
ough  scrubbing,  washing  on  the  line  and 
many  turns  done.  The  Rambler  rose,  in 
spite  of  cold  weather,  has  put  out  a  green 
verdure.  'Our  first  sowing  of  cabbage 
will  soon  be  ready  for  transplanting.  A 
letter  today  from  Detroit  from  the  eldest 
son  tells  me  Cecil,  the  second,  is  progres¬ 
sing  nicely  with  the  measles.  One  is  al¬ 
ways  a  bit  anxious  over  illness  away 
from  home,  though  no  doubt  they  receive 
better  care  than  if  at  home.  Peach  buds 
showing  pink,  the  yellow  plums  almost 
ready  to  break  out  in  a  mass  of  white. 

We  have  found  our  canned  fruit  juice 
has  come  in  very  handy  to  replenish  the 
jelly.  Sugar  is  far  cheaper  now  than 
last  Summer.  Rows  and  rows  of  empty 
jars  and  stone  crocks  are  waiting  to  be 
filled  again.  Vegetables  have  been  so 
scarce  and  high  we  will  surely  be  glad 
when  the  garden  will  begin  to  yield  up  its 
treasures,  though  that  day  is  far  off,  yet 
we  are  living  in  hopes.  MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


WOOL  GROWERS- 
Read  This  Fine  Offer! 


WE  will  take  your  surplus  wool 
and  return  it  to  you  in  the  form 
of  fine,  serviceable  blankets  for  a 
nominal  charge.  We  do  this  to  help 
the  wool  grower  and  to  keep  our 
mills  running  full  force  during  the  off 
season. 


Hundreds  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  offer  and  many  have  written  to 
express  their  delight  with  the  results. 


Write  for  booklet  explaining  plan  to  Dept.  E-5 


CHATHAM  MFC.  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


i 


KESTER 

READY  TO  USB 

METAL  MENDER 

The  Household  Solder 


FREE 

SAMPLE 

Upon 

Request 


Here’s  why  thousands  use 
Kester  Metal  Mender. 
Simple—  '•  Requires  OnlU 
Heal"  Anyone  can  use  It- 
Safe — No  messy  pots  or 
dangerous  acids. 

Sure  —  Genuine  Solder 
makes  firm  metal  joints. 
Satisfactory  —  Works 
equally  well  on  light  or 
heavy,  old  or  new  work. 
Economica  l — Saves 
many  times  its  price. 
Tour  ‘Dealer  Can 
Supply  Tou 


CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 

4201  -123  W right  wood  Avc.,  Chicago,  U.S.  A- 


Free 

OF 

Jiffy  POlisli 

Something  new  for  polishing  and  cleaning  Auto¬ 
mobiles,  Furniture,  Painted  Woodwork,  Floor-, 
etc.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  your  own  and  your 
dealer’s  name  and  address.  Agents  Wanted. 

BOONTON  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

Dept.  R  Boonton,  N.  J. 


HOOKED  RUGS 

Send  for  free  lists  showing 

23  illustrations  of  Patterns  of  Hooked 
Rugs  stamped  on  burlap.  I  will  buy 

Old  Hooked  Jtugs  and  Old  Braided  Rugs 
Big  money  paid  for  targe  sizes.  Send  for  lists 

R.  W.  BURNHAM.  R.  N. 

Ipswich  Rug  Supplies  Mass. 


The  mother  who  seeks  to  soothe  her 
crying  child  preaches  him  no  sermon. 
She  holds  up  some  bright  object  and  it 
fixes  his  attention.  So  it  is  the  artist 
acts ;  lie  makes  us  see.  He  brings  the 
world  before  us.  not  on  the  plane  of 
covetousness  and  fears  and  command¬ 
ments,  but  on  the  plane  of  representa¬ 
tion  ;  the  world  becomes  a  spectacle. — 
Havelock  Ellis. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25%  TO  40% 

We  pav  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  48-page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO., 
425  Geld  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Maine  Virgin  Wool  Suits  for  Boys 

Tweeds  and  Cashmeres,  two  pairs  knickers.  Ages  8  to  12, 
$11  :  13  to  16,  $12,  Navy  blue  worsted,  age  8  to  12.  $H> ; 

13  to  16,  $17.  MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSN. .August..  Me. 


Your  neighbors  know  from  experience 
the  economy  and  lasting  service  of— 

CR  AN  E 

VALVES -FITTINGS 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES,  WATER 
SYSTEMS,  AND  SOFTENERS 

Sold  and  installed  by  responsible  dealers 
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the  greens,  and  have  a  very  nice  one-dish 
dinner.  Heap  the  minced  greens  on  large 
platter,  slice  the  bacon  around  the  edge 
and  place  the  steaming  potatoes  around 
the  whole.  Garnish  with  slices  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs. 

When  searching  for  greens,  the  ama¬ 
teur  should  beware  of  the  plant  that 
looks  and  smells  like  a  parsnip  as  both 
the  leaves  and  root  are  poison.  It  is 
called  the  wild  parsnip.  l.  m.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  are  so  many  whole¬ 
some  wild  greens  that  only  one  who 
gathers  very  carelessly  runs  the  risk  of  col¬ 
lecting  unwholesome  or  poisonous  plants. 
Most  of  our  State  experiment  stations 
have  issued  illustrated  bulletins  on  weeds, 
which  will  be  very  helpful  in  identifying 
these  plants. 


ginning  to  talk  about  how  good  some 
Jerusalem  artichokes  would  taste,  but 
they  are  in  a  place  where  the  snow  lies 
deep.  We  must  start  another  bed  in  a 
sunnier  place  so  we  can  get  them  earlier. 

I  asked  Errol  the  oilier  day  if  he 
wouldn’t  be  glad  when  papa  could  run 
his  car.  “Yes,  because  then  it  will  be 
bare  ground  so  I  can  plant  my  garden.” 

Yet  if  we  believe  in  evolution,  some 
hibernating  creatures  must  be  among  my 
ancestors,  it  is  so  easv  to  “den  up”  in 
Winter,  and  Errol  and  I  have  kept  close¬ 
ly  at  home  this  Winter,  but  after  all  he 
would  rather  be  gardening  than  riding. 
Yet  our  good  friends  pity  the  stay-at- 
homes  !  MOTHER  BEE. 
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From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

If  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  Sum¬ 
mer  it  is  equally  true  that  one  or  two 
fine  days  do  not  make  Spring,  and  snow 
Still  stays,  and  it  is  April  12.  The  teach¬ 
er  came  to  begin  school  today,  and  used 
the  snowmobile.  School  should  have  be¬ 
gun  last  week,  but  more  than  half  the 
pupils  were  down  with  grippe  and  it  was 
so  all  about  us.  But  the  birds  are  com¬ 
ing  although  a  local  paper  states  that 
this  is  the  latest  season  in  20  years.  Our 
Winter  days  held  steadily  cold,  but  14 
degrees  below  was  the  coldest  here,  and 
30  inches  of  snow  the  greatest  average 
depth,  but  it  was  deep  for  the  sugar- 
maker  to  begin,  and  while  as  yet  it  is  not 
a  record-breaking  season  the  quality  is  of 
the  very  best. 

I  beg  pardon  for  lapsing  into  our  ver¬ 
nacular  and  do  not  wonder  Mrs.  W.  G. 
B.  wondered  about  the  size  of  “the  buck¬ 
et.”  To  explain,  a  small  sugar  orchard 
may  contain  300  trees,  but  many  of  them 
may  be  very  large  old-growth  trees,  and 
two  or  perhaps  three  buckets  be  used 
fo  each  tree,  so  for  the  300  trees  perhaps 
300  buckets  may  be  used  and  the  old  es¬ 
timate  was  2  qts.  of  syrup  or  4  lbs.  of 
sugar  to  each  bucket  used  during  the 
season,  not  each  individual  bucketful  but 
that  is  I  think  too  high  now,  as  there  are 
not  many  young  sugar  orchards  and  many 
of  the  old  ones  are  getting  too  old.  But 
to  tell  a  good  story  one  man  some  time 
ago  made  17  lbs.  of  pure  maple  sugar 
from  one  tree  in  one  season.  It  was  an 
enormous  tree,  more  than  3  ft.  in  diam¬ 
eter,  with  numerous  large  branches  (a 
large  topped  tree  is  said  to  be  a  better 
producer  than  a  small  topped  one)  and 
he  put  seven  buckets  to  one  tree.  I 
hope  he  didn’t  take  any  of  its  life  blood 
the  next  season. 

The  perfectly  round  maple  logs  used  as 
“roller  logs”  that  I  mentioned  before 
they  tell  us  are  used  as  rolls  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  paper. 

I  thank  Mr.  Bedford  for  supplying 
the  variety  name  of  the  tender  Ascelepias. 
He  is  right  in  calling  A.  curassavica  a 
beautiful  exotic.  It  resembles  the 
oleander  in  manner  of  growth  and  I  bed 
it  out  in  Summer  and  keep  in  a  tub  in 
a  semi-dormant  state  in  a  cool  room  as 
I  do  the  oleander.  But  I  had  not  seen 
the  variety  name  for  so  long  I  confess 
to  have  forgotten  the  spelling !  A  friend 
tells  me  A.  tuberosa  is  hardy  here,  but 
it  is  one  of  my  must-haves  of  the  future. 

Another  correspondent  praises  the 
Chinese  cherry  for  hardiness  and  beauty, 
not  for  quality  of  fruit.  This  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

The  catalogs  keep  coming  and  I  see  the 
water  hyacinth  listed  in  several.  I  must 
get  one.  Some  years  ago  I  had  it  and 
it  bloomed  well  in  a  tub  of  soil  with  two 
or  three  inches  of  water  on  it,  then  in 
Winter  I  kept  it  in  a  sunny  window  and 
the  soil  just  muddy,  but  one  Winter  I 
was  sick  and  the  men  kept  it  like  ger¬ 
anium  soil  and  it  died.  Those  who  are 
doing  water  gardening  ought  to  tell  us 
more  about  it.  A  water  garden  is  my 
next  experiment.  How  many  have  a  bit 
of  herb  garden?  Lavender  and  rosemary 
do  not  prove  hardy  with  me,  but  thyme 
is  very  free-growing  and  hardy,  and  I 
love  its  spicy  fragrance  every  time  I  go 
near  its  corner.  Dill  is  very  easily  grown 
and  you  can  get  your  neighbor  from 
across  the  sea  to  show  you  about  dill 
pickles.  Oswego  tea  or  bee  balm  is  a 
popular  old-fashioned  flower,  and  tansy 
and  caraway  are  wild  here,  or  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  call  them  escapes  from 
cultivation.  Was  there  anything  more 
comforting  to  a  small  child  with  a  cold 
than  a  steaming  drink  of  catnip  tea,  and 
good  old  Tabby  wants  you  to  plant  some 
for  her,  too.  Some  good  neighbor  may 
perhaps  supply  you  with  a  few  roots  of 
wormwood.  This  when  steeped  is  an  old 
remedy  for  sprains  on  man  or  beast. 
Then  why  buy  sage  that  tastes  as  if  it 
were  half  hay  when  it  grows  from  seed 
very  easily,  and  one  can  pick  quite  a 
little  the  first  year. 

While  not  an  herb,  down  in  this  cor¬ 
ner  there  should  be  chives,  the  plant 
with  slender  onion-flavored  tops  so  early 
in  Spring.  A  frien  !  used  it  for  a  border 
to  the  bed,  and  it  was  always  ornamental 
but  when  in  bloom  its  lavender  flowers 
were  very  pretty. 

If  you  can’t  buy  a  hundred  asparagus 
roots  buy  a  paper  of  seeds  this  year,  and 
raise  them  instead  of  waiting  till  next 
year,  as  we  did  ’>ear  after  year.  Almost 
every  seed  will  grow. 

Then  of  course  there  is  going  to  be  an 
abundance  of  rhubarb,  and  they  are  be- 


Growing  Dahlias  from  Seed 
and  Otherwise 

In  my  garden  last  year  was  one  of  the 
most  perfect  white  Dahlias.  The  flower 
m  large,  and  as  near  globular  as  such 
flowers  ever  are.  This  is  nothing  won¬ 
derful,  but  the  fact  that  this  identical 
Dahlia  was  a  previous  year’s  seedling, 
and  that  it  bloomed  single  the  first  year, 
is  especially  interesting. 

A  woman  brought  a  number  of  Dahlia 
seeds  from  California.  She  was  told 
that  they  might  not  come  true  to  color  or 
characteristic,  but  as  she  wanted  to  ex¬ 
periment  she  did  not  care.  She  was  told 
that  they  might  be  single  the  first  year 
and  double  the  next,  while  another  grow¬ 
er  declared  that  a  single  Dahlia  is  a  sin¬ 
gle  one,  and  never  comes  double.  Another 
held  that  the  seed  sown  would  reproduce 
its  kind,  either  double  or  single.  Seed 
was  sown  in  a  hotbed  and  the  young 
plants  duly  transplanted  and  cared  for. 
A  goodly  variety  resulted,  mostly  single. 
Seed  sown  in  the  open  the  next  year  with 
no  especial  care  produced  double  flowers, 
so  it  would  seem  that  all  the  florists  are 
right,  and  all  their  various  theories  are 
proved  by  results.  Very  few,  however, 
of  the  seedling  Dahlias  that  bloomed 
single  one  year  bloomed  single  the  next 
year.  Nearly  all  produced  exceedingly 
full  and  double  blossoms. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  that  the 
Dahlia  flowers  that  have  begun  to  fade 
may  be  saved,  and  dried,  and  such  seeds 
as  they  have  be  used  for  sowing  another 
season.  Not  all  the  double  Dahlia  flow¬ 
ers  produce  very  good  seed,  but  by  sav¬ 
ing  the  old  blooms,  of  the  choicest  kinds 
it  is  possible  to  get  enough  seed,  perhaps 
to  make  an  experimental  bed  another 
year,  and  maybe  originate  some  new  va¬ 
rieties.  Anyway,  Dahlia  seed  will  pro¬ 
duce  blooming  size  plants  if  sown  early 
enough,  and  will  produce  roots  that  will 
grow  another  year.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  known  of  all  Dahlias  is  that 
the  tops  should  not  be  cut  off  the  roots 
until  the  tops  are  dry,  and  moreover  it 
is  very  important  to  leave  quite  a  por¬ 
tion  of  stem  on,  through  the  Winter.  In 
dividing  Dahlia  roots,  each  tuber  or  root 
should  have  a  small  part  of  the  “mother 
stem”  left  on.  A  tuber  with  no  “eye” 
will  not  grow.  Better  leave  too  nmch  stem 
than  too  little. 

Go  through  the  Dahlia  row  this  year 
and  select  some  of  the  very  best  blooms, 
for  seed  another  year,  if  you  want  to. 
Choose  the  rarest  blossoms  and  watch 
the  results.  You  have  just  as  good  a 
right  to  produce  a  new  and  wonderful 
Dahlia  as  anyone  else. 

ROSE  SEE  I.  YE  MILLER. 


Up-to-date  Raisin  Bread 

Four  cups  of  flour,  three  heaping  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
one  tablespoon  sugar.  Sift  together,  add 
one  heaping  tablespoon  of  shortening,  one 
cup  milk,  two  raw  eggs.  Stir  all  to¬ 
gether.  Add  one  cup  of  raisins.  Put  on 
floured  board  and  divide  in  half,  making 
two  loaves ;  put  in  bread  pans  and  bake 
in  moderate  oven,  till  done  a  nice  brown 
all  over. 

When  cool  put  icing  on  top  made  as 
follows  :  Three  egg  whites  and  three  cups 
of  powdered  sugar,  sugar  added  grad¬ 
ually  and  beat  with  egg  beater.  When 
stiff  put  on  top  of  loaves,  and  put  in 
oven  to  harden  a  few  minutes. 

MRS.  M.  L.  M. 


Prices  for  Farm  Canned 
Goods 

We  are  planning  to  sell  canned  goods 
from  the  farm  and  would  like  an  idea  of 
what  would  be  right  to  charge  for  home- 
canned  tomatoes,  corn  and  green  beans, 
also  mixed  pickles  of  all  kinds,  mango 
relish  and  cucumber  sauce,  dried  beans, 
apples  and  sweet  corn.  The  relishes  and 
mixed  pickles  to  be  put  up  in  pints,  the 
rest  in  quarts  unless  wanted  in  pints. 
Would  aim  for  people  to  send  in  their 
orders  and  then  I  would  notify  them 
when  their  order  was  filled  and  they 
could  get  their  foodstuffs  when  out  on  a 
pleasure  trip,  as  they  are  so  many  times. 
We  live  on  a  paved  road,  30  miles  from 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  15  miles  from  another 
large  town.  If  any  of  the  women  readers 
of  _Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  have  any  experience 
selling  canned  foodstuffs  and  would  send 
in  an  account  of  it,  I  think  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  many  of  us  who  would  like 
to  make  a  little  extra  money  this  coming 
Summer.  Recipes  would  not  be  out  of 
order,  especially  new  or  unusual  ones. 

Ohio.  MRS.  o.  c.  A, 


24  hours  in  the  blue 

efei  c  fl  o  tn  a  and  not  ct 

lldlllc  [  trace  of  soot 

r|  'WENTY'FOUR  continuous  hours,  a 
^  week’s  average  cooking  over  a  Nesco  burn' 
er  leaves  not  a  trace  of  soot. 

The  new  day  Nesco,  the  oil  stove  that  cooks 
with  gas,  eliminates  smoke,  soot,  smell,  scrub' 
bing  and  scouring! 

The  Nesco  lights  like  an  ordinary  oil  stove 
but  quickly  develops  an  intensely  hot  blue 
gas  flame  that  strikes  and  spreads  under  the 
base  of  the  utensil  with  the  same  flood  of 
flame  as  a  city  gas  burner. 

Its  full  flame  heats  red  hot.  Turned  down  it  simmers 
nicely.  There’s  no  waste  of  heat  and  all  the  heat 
goes  into  the  cooking  and  not  the  kitchen  —  a  real 
boon  to  the  farm  housewife  in  hot  weather. 

Cleanliness  —  intense  cooking  heat  —  cool  cooking 
comfort —  you  get  them  all  in  the  Nesco  Oil  Stove, 
plus  harmonious  beauty  of  design,  and  work  and 

worry  saving  features  that  win 
your  instant  approval. 

There’s  the  patented  Rock  weave 
Wick  that  requires  no  trimming 
and  cleans  by  burning;  the  simple 
levencontrolled  burners;  extra  shelf 
room,  and  many  other  features  all 
combined  in  a  stove  that  is  a  mil' 
lion  burners  beyond  experiment. 

Call  on  your  dealer  today  and  in' 
sist  on  seeing  Nesco  before  you  buy. 


The  intense  heat  of  a  gas 
stove  burner  is  due  to  the 
flame  striking  and  spread¬ 
ing  under  the  entire  base 
of  cooking  utensils. 


National  Enameling  6?Stamping  Co.,  inc. 

Advertising  Dept.,  425  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Branches  at :  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Granite  City,  Ill.,  St. 
Louis,  NewOrleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore. 
Licensed  Canadian  Manufacturers  :  Dominion  Stove  and 
Foundry  Company,  Penetanguishene,  Ontario,  Canada. 


So  also  the  blue-gas  flame 
ofthe  Nesco  Burner  strikes 
and  spreads  under  the  en¬ 
tire  base  of  the  utensil, 
producing  an  intense  gas 
flame  cooking  heat 


Nesco ’s  patented  Rock- 
weave  Wick  of  wire 
woven  asbestos.  No 
trimming.  Non-burning. 
Flexible.  Long  lasting. 


NESCO 

OIL  COOK  STOVE 

With  the  Blue  Gas  Contact  Flame 


National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  Inc.,  425  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Send  me  the  Ten  Day 
Money  Back  Trial  Plan 
and  booklets“Gas  Cook¬ 
ing  With  An  Oil  Stove” 
and  “  What  Women  Say  ”, 


Name. 


*<©«= 


Address _ 

Your  Hardware  „„  _ 

Dealer’s  Name _  oo-E 
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THE  NEW  TEAT  CUP 


2  Pieces 


It  is  easier  to  clean  and 
milks  faster  and  with 
less  vacuum 

PERHAPS  the  reason  you  have  never  had  a 
milking  machine  before  is  because  you  dreaded 
the  cleaning  or  had  the  mistaken  notion  that  a 
mechanical  milker  might  be  uncomfortable  to 
your  high-bred  herd.  Any  suspicion  of  these 
troubles  is  completely  removed  by  the  new  Per¬ 
fection  Teat  Cup.  It  has  only  two  parts.  One 
pull  and  it’s  all  apart  for  quick  and  easy  cleaning. 

Furthermore  the  Perfection  with  the  new  teat 
cup  milks  faster  and  with  lower  vacuum — two 
most  important  features.  The  Perfection  is  the 
only  milker  on  the  market  which  gives  you  control 
of  suction  and  squeeze  separately.  You  can  regu¬ 
late  the  milking  condition  to  suit 
each  cow  throughout  the  entire 
lactation  period. 

The  new  teat  cup  can  be  used 
not  only  on  any  Perfection  milker, 
but  on  any  other  inflation  type 
milker. 

Why  waste  time  and  energy 
milking  by  hand? 

Easy  terms  if  desired.  Send 
for  our  new  catalog  today. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co. 

2115  East  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


■  or- 


245  West  Jefferson  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 


£BS0RB1NE 


,  STOPS 

_ _ 1  LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb.-Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re¬ 
sults  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En¬ 
larged  Glands, Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers 

or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  3 tamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


Clipped  Cows- 

Give  More,  Richer 
and  Cleaner  Milk! 

Clipping  improves  the  health 
of  all  kinds  of  your  live  stock. 
GILLETTE  PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC  CLIPPING  OR 
GROOMING  MACHINES 
will  save  you  time  and  money. 
Machines  operate  on  the  light 
circuitfurnished  by  any  electric 
light  and  power  company,  or  on 
any  make  of  farm  lighting  plant. 
Write  for  our  price  list  or  order 
through  your  dealer. 

GILLETTE  CUPPING  MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 
129-131  West  31st  St„  Dept.  R,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEWTON'S 


H«av«s,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  ior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Ths  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio* 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


mi 


■r  Feed  B  B  (BULL  BRAND)  Dairy  Ration 
because  it  is  always  unitorm,  always 
a  clean,  sale,  economical  teed. 

B  B  (BULL  BRAND)  Poultry  Feeds  are 
equally  satisfactory  and  dependable. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N. 


COST  LESS  —  PRODUCE  MORE 


Some  Points  About 
Tuberculosis 

it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  consider¬ 
able  obscurity  surrounding  this  question 
of  the  reliability  of  the  present  methods 
of  tuberculosis  control  in  cattle.  As  the 
value  of  cattle  slaughtered  is  huge,  it 
warrants  special  study  to  thrash  out  bet¬ 
ter  methods  of  diagnosis.  I  wish  to  raise 
these  points : 

1.  As  a  large  percentage  of  human  be¬ 
ings  (70  to  05  per  cent)  react  positively 
to  this  same  tuberculin  test,  yet  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  same  human  “reactors” 
do  not  subsequently  exhibit  symptoms  of 
active  tuberculosis,  is  it  not  far-fetched 
to  condemn  cattle  on  a  test  so  inconclu¬ 
sive  as  to  activity  of  the  disease? 

2.  Similarly,  cattle  slaughtered  as  “re¬ 
actors”  show  tuberculosis  lesions,  yet  hu¬ 
mans  autopsied  for  death  from  other 
causes  show  a  high  percentage  of  small 
or  large  but  inactive  tuberculous  areas. 
These  humans  would  seldom  exhibit  in¬ 
fectious  tuberculosis  or  active  disease, 
and  I  do  not  understand  why  the  cat¬ 
tle  should  not  have  healed  and  non-in- 
feetious  lesions.  How  much  resistance 
have  cattle  to  tuberculosis  as  compared 
to  mankind? 

3.  As  a  test  of  activity  of  human  dis¬ 
ease.  we  have  a  study  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  svmptoms,  test  of  the  sputum  or 
feces.  X-ray  of  the  lungs  or  other  sus¬ 
pected  organ.  What  confirmatory  data 
is  available  to  prove  cattle  have  active 
disease  if  merely  “reactors?”  What  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  made  to  obtain  X-ray  of 
lungs  or  bones  of  these  cattle?  _  Why  not 
require  the  same  data  indicative  of  ac¬ 
tive  disease  in  cattle,  before  ordering 
slaughter? 

4.  What  do  you  know  about  the  new 
test  “Tubercumet”  said  to  be  positive 
only  in  the  presence  of  active  disease 
(when  used  for  human  test)? 

New  York.  PAUL  brown. 

1.  Your  points  seem  to  me  very  well 
taken.  Since  the  tuberculin  test  cannot 
distinguish  between  different  grades  of 
infection  nor  separate  the  animals  seri¬ 
ously  ill  from  those  that  would,  if  per¬ 
mitted,  recover  without  danger  to  them¬ 
selves  or  others,  and  since  it  condemns 
to  slaughter  countless  animals  capable  of 
long  and  profitable  lives,  the  enormous 
losses  which  dairymen  and  the  public  are 
sustaining  through  its  general  use  as  the 
sole  test  for  bovine  tuberculosis  are  at 
least  open  to  question  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  reasonableness. 

2.  I  do  not  know  the  relative  degree 
of  resistance  to  tubercular  infection  in 
the  lower  animals  and  man,  if.  indeed,  it 
is  known.  We  know,  however,  that  all 
animals  possess  the  power  to  resist  dis¬ 
ease  of  any  kind,  and  that  it  is  only  when 
their  natural  resistance  is  overcome  by 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the  poison,  or 
is  reduced  bv  unhealthy  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  they  live,  that  disease  may  get 
the  upper  hand.  This  power  of  resistance 
is  of  vast  importance.  Without  it,  we 
should  have  all  succumbed  to  disease 
long  ago.  for  we  are  constantly  bom¬ 
barded  bv  the  forces  of  disease  from 
within  and  without.  That  disease  is  as 
rare  as  it  is  shows  that  the  forces  of 
health  are  stronger  than  those  of  illness  ; 
only  occasionally  are  they  broken 
through.  Inactive  tubercular  areas  are, 
of  course,  frequent  in  the  bodies  of  cat¬ 
tle.  as  in  man.  They  may  be  found  upon 
autopsy  and  the  animal  condemned  as 
tubercular. 

3.  Aside  from  their  physical  appear¬ 
ance,  I  do  not  know  of  any  confirmatory 
indications  of  tuberculosis  used  with  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  phvsical  appearances 
are  verv  deceptive.  The  X-ray  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  lungs  in  suspected  pulmon¬ 
ary  tuberculosis  of  man  is  a  very  valuable 
means  of  diagnosis,  but  cattle  are  more 
frequently  subject  to  infection  of  other 
organs  than  the  lungs  and  the  use  of 
the  X-ray  would  be  impracticable.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  reliable  con¬ 
firmatory  test  that  may  be  applied  to 
them  and  the  tuberculin  test,  when  re¬ 
lied  upon,  must  take  the  slightly  infected 
and  useful  with  those  whose  disease 
would,  sooner  or  later,  make  them  a  loss 
to  their  owner. 

4.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
new  test  you  mention.  Many  things  are 
constantly  coming  up  in  this  connection, 
being  tried  out  and  finally  rejected.  It 
is  onlv,  of  course,  by  constant  investiga¬ 
tion  that  things  of  value  are  discovered 
and  the  medical  scientists  must  expect 
to  meet  with  frequent  disappointment. 
It  is  a  peculiar  phase  of  medical  investi¬ 
gations  that  so  many  things  that  seem 
for  the  moment  positively  demonstrated 
are  found,  after  the  passage  of  a  little 
time,  to  have  been  without  foundation. 
I  have  a  rather  firm  conviction  that  the 
furore  over  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cat¬ 
tle  will,  in  the  not  very  distant  future, 
subside,  leaving  its  present  advocates 
wondering  why  they  should  have  ex¬ 
pected  the  results  that  they  did  and 
feeling,  perhaps,  not  a  little  chagrin. 

M.  B.  D. 
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SEPARATOR 

FREIGHT  PAID  BOTH  WAYS 
IF  RETURNED 

You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word.  For  30  days, 
try  any  size— from  the  small,  1-cow  separator, 
to  large  850  lb.  capacity.  Test  it.  Compare  it. 
When  you  find  it  the  best  separator,  for  the 
least  money,  you  ever  saw  or  used,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  monthlypayments. 
The  American  is  sold  only  direct  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

You  get  a  separator  that 
turns  easily,  gets  all  the 
cream,  is  sanitary  and 
easy  to  clean.  Prices  as 
low  as  $24.95.  Install¬ 
ment  as  little  as  $2.15 
a  month. 

Shipping  points  near 
you  insure  prompt  de~ 
livery. 

Send  for  CATALOG 

Don't  fail  to  get  our  fully  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  first.  See  our  very 
low  prices,  guarantee,  extreme¬ 
ly  easy  terms.  Absolute  fair 
dealing.  Write  today.  ^ 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  2S-K  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


EasijMilhM 

’  How  much  easier — and  pleasanter —  ’ 
to  milk  cows  that  have  perfect  udders 
and  teats,  soft,  silky,  pliable.  No  nervous  , 

twitching,  no  kicking  or  holding  back  of 
the  milk. 

Thousands  o!  dairymen  use  Bag  Balm  regu¬ 
larly  as  their  guardian  of  the  udder  and  teats. 

For  quickly  healing  sores,  chaps,  cuts,  inflam¬ 
mation,  caked  bag,  bunches,  cow  pox,  etc. ,  it  has 
no  equal.  In  the  most  stubborn  hurts  the  first 
application  starts  quick  relief. 

Bag  Balm  is  sanitary,  pleasant  to  use  and  does 
not  taint  the  milk.  Big  10-ounce  can  ol  this 
wonderful  penetrating  ointment  only  60c,  at 
feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists.  If  you 
have  trouble  getting  Bag  Balm  we  will  send 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


MADE  BY  THE 

KOW  —  KARE  PEOPLE" 


Every  Day  You  Need 

(STANDARDIZED) 

TO  AID  IN  KEEPING 

All  Livestock  and  Poultry  Healthy 

Kills  Lice,  Mites  and  Fleas. 

For  Scratches,  Wounds  and 
common  skin  troubles. 


THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKLETS  ARE  FREE: 

No.  151— FARM  SANITATION.  Describes  and  tell* 
how  to  prevent  diseases  common  to  livestock. 

No.  157— DOG  BOOKLET.  Tells  how  to  rid  the  dog 
of  fleas  and  to  help  prevent  disease. 

No.  160—  HOG  BOOKLET.  Covers  the  prevention  of 
common  bog  diseases. 

No.  185-HOG  wallows.  Give*  complete  direc¬ 
tion*  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  hog  wallow. 

No.  163-POULTRY.  How  to  get  rid  of  lice  and 
mites,  and  to  prevent  disease. 


Kreso  Dip  Ho.  1  in  Original  Packages  for  Salo 
at  All  Drug  Stores. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 


V  * 


3VXEDIC  ATED  WAX 
TEATDILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

35c  <loz.,  or  5  doz„  #1.00. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  April  24,  1926. 

Market,  slow,  draggy ;  comparisons 
with  week  ago :  beef  steers,  steady  to 
weak ;  better  grades,  15  to  25c  lower. 
Handyweights  and  common  killers,  steady 
to  firm;  top,  $9.50;  wseveral  loads,  $9  to 
$9.25 ;  bulk,  $8.50  to  $9.25.  Bulls,  firm  j 
few  choice  offerings  up  to  $8  ;  bulk,  $5.75 
to  $7.50.  Heifers,  steady  to  strong ;  some 
sales  25c  higher.  Cows  and  canners 
fully  steady,  fairly  active;  bulk,  $4.56 
to  $5.75.  Calves,  steady  at  week’s  ad¬ 
vance;  top  vealers,  $14.50;  bulk,  $12.75 
to  $14.  Hogs,  no  fresh  receipts,  tend¬ 
ing  fully  steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  24, 
1926 :  Cattle,  20  cars ;  18  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  2  St.  Paul ;  containing  493 
head ;  873  head  trucked  in ;  total  cat¬ 
tle,  1,366  head,  97  calves,  142  hogs,  155 
sheep ;  compared  with  previous  week ; 
Cattle,  26  cars,  containing  570  head,  1,- 
065  head  trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  1,635 
head,  43  calves,  406  hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9  to  $9.75 ; 
fair  to  good,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  medium  to 
fair,  $8  to  $8.50;  common  to  medium, 
$7  to  $8. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $7.25  to  $8 ; 
fair  to_  good,  $6.25  to  $7.25;  medium  to 
fair,  $5.50  to  $6.25  ;  common  to  medium, 
$4.50  to  $5.50. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $S.25  io 
$9;  good  to  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $5.75  to  $7.75 ;  common 
to  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice.  $6.25  to  $7.25 ; 
medium  to  good,  $5  to  $6.25;  common  to 
medium,  $4  to  $5;  canners  and  cutters, 
$2.50  to  $4. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.75 
tc  $7.50  ;  fair  to  good,  $6  to  $6.75  ;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair,  $5.50  to  $6;  common  to  me¬ 
dium.  $4.50  to  $5.50.. 

Calves.  —  Good  to  choice,  $13.25  to 
$14.50 ;  medium,  $10  to  $13.25 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $5  to  $10. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers.  —  Milling 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.45  ;  corn,  72c ;  hay,  baled, 
Timothy,  ton,  $15  to  $17 ;  straw,  $10 
to  $11. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  ware¬ 
house)  :  Bran,  ton,  $40  to  $41 ;  shorts, 
$39  to  $40 ;  hominy,  $37  to  $38 ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $43  to  $44;  linseed,  $59  to  $60; 
gluten,  $43.50  to  $44.50 ;  ground  oats, 
$40  to  $41 ;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent, 
$44.50  to  $45.50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent, 
$34  to  $35 ;  18  per  cent,  $38  to  $39 ;  20 
per  cent,  $41  to  $42 ;  24  per  cent,  $46 
to  $47 ;  25  per  cent.  $49  to  $50 ;  horse 
feed,  S5  per  cent,  $43  to  $44. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
April  26,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford.  Highbridge,  Flemington.  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettsfown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.5344 

No.  3  white  oats . 52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 90% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 87% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $36.40 

Hard  W.  bran  .  36.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  39.90 

White  hominy  .  33.40 

Yellow  hominy  .  32.40 

Gluten  feed  . .  39.65 

Flour  middlings  .  36.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  39.15 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  42.65 

34%  linseed  meal . 55.40 

Raising  a  Barn 

I  have  a  barn  28  by  40  ft.  that  I  wish 
to  raise  and  put  a  basement  underneath. 
The  barn  has  to  be  raised  about  2  ft. 
How  can  I  raise  and  hold  the  same  while 
putting  in  the  basement.  Some  of  the 
sills  are  rotted  out.  c.  A.  it 

Cuba,  N.  Y. 

The  first  step  in  repairing  the  barn  is 
to  dig  beneath  the  present  sills  and  place 
jacks  beneath  them.  These  should  be 
placed  beneath  a  solid  part  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  at  a  point  where  their  use  will  re¬ 
sult  in  lifting  something,  not  simply  in 
.  bending  the  timber  over  them.  Under 
a  post  is  usually  a  good  location.  After 
the  barn  is  raised  sufficiently,  remove 
the  rott,en  parts  of  the  sills,  splicing  in 
new  pieces.  Posts  which  have  decayed 
at  the  bottom  should  also  be  cut  off  and 
spliced  down. 

Next,  bring  the  barn  to  the  height  de¬ 
sired  by  means  of  the  jacks  and  support 
it  on  cribbing  of  timbers  piled  rip  log- 


house  fashion.  From  your  letter  I  get 
the  impression  that  the  existing  wall  is 
of  stone.  If  this  is  so,  build  up  to  the 
sill  between  the  cribbing  supports,  let  the 
building  down  onto  the  wall,  remove  the 
cribbing  and  build  in  the  openings. 
Where  concrete  is  used  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  use  a  short  heavy  timber  at 
right  angles  to  the  sill  and  carried  by 
cribbing  supports  at  each  end  as  a  sup¬ 
port  for  th,e  building.  This  means  of 
supporting  the  building  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  leaving  but  a  small  hole  to  patch 
up.  R.  H.  s. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

May  6-7. — Holsteins.  Brentwood  Farm, 
Abington,  Pa.,  (near  Philadelphia). 

May  10-11-12.  —  Holstein,  consign¬ 
ment  sale.  Earlville  Pavilion,  Earlville, 
N.  Y. 

May  14. — Holsteins,  consignment  sale, 
Exposition  Grounds.  Springfield,  Mass. 

'May  14.  —  Guernseys,  dispersal  sale, 
Sheldon  Farm  herd,  Chicago  Riding  Club, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

May  15. — Registered  Holsteins,  ac¬ 
credited,  Troy,  Pa.  Catalogs  from  R. 
H.  Fleming,  Towanda,  Pa. 

May  20. — Guernsey,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 
consignment  sale  from  Coventry  and 
Florham  Farms. 

May  21. — Brookdale  Farm  dispersal 
sale,  Manheim,  Pa. 

June  8. — Lewis  Merry  man’s  semi-an¬ 
nual  sale,  Timonium,  Md. 

June  15. — Guernseys.  Vermont  State 
Association  sale,  Randolph  Ctr.,  Vt. 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  3-6. — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention,  West 
Baden,  Ind. 

Aug.  11. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  society,  Sodus  Fruit  Farms, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  13. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  home  of  E.  W. 
Mitchell,  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers> 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  791. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat  $6;  two, 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 
zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  0.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted, 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  also  old 
stamps  used  before  1870  on  the  envelope  or 
off:  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Warburton  Bldg.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
- - - 1 _ _ 

HONEY,  5  lbs.,  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones. 

HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

SEND  $1  for  15  hand-painted  birthday  cards: 

sample  card  10  cents;  Mother’s  Day  card,  15 
cents.  MRS.  L.  G.  WINANS,  R.  D.  2,  Belmar, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — -Broom  corn  tops,  long  standard 
splints  with  and  without  the  seed;  write  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  A.  L.  Young,  110  West 
28th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders  on  farm.  MRS. 
F.  S.  MEAOHAM,  Bowdoinham,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.50  gal;  10-lb.  can  sugar,  $3.50:  1-lb. 
cakes,  40c  lb. ;  2-oz.  cakes,  5-lb.  boxes,  50c  lb. 
BERT  PRESCOTT,  Colchester,  Vt. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon 
f.o.b.  Rupert;  cash  with  order.  CLARK  W. 
BENTLEY,  Rupert,  Vt. 


FOUR  cylinder  Kohler  automatic  lighting  ma¬ 
chine,  fine  condition.  $225;  cost  $800.  HARRY 
BOICE,  Martinsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Protestant  boarding  home  for  two 
attractive  boys,  ages  9  and  11;  board  guar¬ 
anteed.  ADVERTISER  517,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHESTNUT  posts,  some  sawed  tapering  for 
poultry  fence,  9  ft.  long,  4x2  tops,  4x4  buts, 
36c,  f.o.b.  Oxford.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford, 

•  A  • 


WAGON  scale,  Fairbanks,  8,000  lbs.  eapacitv, 
good  condition,  for  sale.  THE  CHAS.  H 
PHILLIPS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Glenbrook,  Conn. 


WANTED — Stump  puller;  state  make,  equip¬ 
ment.  condition,  price.  A.  E.  SPEAR,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


VERMONT  maple  syrup,  direct  from  maker, 
$2.o0  gallon,  not  delivered.  R.  BRIMBLE- 
COMBE,  Marshfield,  Vt. 


SMALL  child  wanted  to  board;  Protestant;  good 
home,  mother’s  care,  country;  references 
given  and  required.  RUSSELL,  760  Decatur 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  boarders,  beautifully  located, 

small  farm;  mountains,  isolated  yet  con¬ 
venient  main  road.  ANNA  ZINK,  Brass  Castle, 
Washington,  N.  J. 


STONE  boats,  all  oak.  draw  bar  on  both  ends, 
•U5  f.o.b.  West  Nyack,  N.  Y.  R.  A.  DRAKE, 
West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


^  S-^-kE  ^°-  ®  Sharpies  separator,  with 
handle  and  pulley;  No.  5]/i  Surprise  churn; 
No.  6  Empire  butter  worker;  Reid’s  No.  1  but¬ 
ter  worker;  all  guaranteed  in  splendid  order. 
A.  L.  PAGE,  62  Cortland  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size-Quality-Breeding 

Fast  Growing  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed.  Shipped 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  Expressman  if  satisfied, 
if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing.  Ship  any  number.  6- weeks  old,  $7  each;  8- 
weeks  oid,  $7.50  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly 
and  satisfaction  assured. 

William  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

^Purebred  PIGS^ 

CHESTEKS  OR  DUROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs. 

6  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
C.O.D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Derkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  «  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.60 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each;  good,  healthy  stock, 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D. ,  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival, 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  M.  LUX,  306  Washington 
Street,  Woburn,  Muss.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 

SMALL  PIGS  HERAbTeHGYEa„,,,, 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Pure  and  Crossed 
breeds  of  all  breeds. 

PURE  BREEDS  CROSSED  BREEDS 

7  to  8  weeks  #7.35  each  7  to  8  weeks  #7.00  each 
6  to  7  weeks  7.00  each  6  to  7  weeks  6.75  each 
Please  state  what  breed  preferred  when  ordering. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

E.  P.  YOUNG  :  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

FEEDING  PIGS  sale 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
and  Berkshire  Cross  pigs.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S6.50 
each;  8  weeks  old.  S7.00  each,  all  good  healthy  pigs 
for  Feeders.  Also  30  Purebred  Chester  White,  6 
weeks  old  Barrows  or  sows,  unrelated  Boars,  $8.00 
each.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 
No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  If  you  cannot  ex¬ 
amine  pigs  at  your  Depot,  keep  them  a  week,  and 
f  not  satisfactory  return  pigs  and  your  money  will 
be  returned.  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St  .  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.S. — All  one  orders  50  cents  extra. 

T"%  llPOn^  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
ing.  A]1  aees  for  salet 
F.  M.  Patting  ton  &  Son  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 

Dnrnr  Roar  New  York  Sensation.  $126. 

UUIUU  DUdr  Elmwood  Forms  Bradford,  N.Y, 

Rpff  flnrnpc  'll  af-es  for  sale.  The  very  best  breeding 

neg.  uuruus  ALLEN  H.  POST  Ensenoro,  N  Y. 

rilirnp.  lorcou  If  You  Want  The  Best  In  Durocs,  Write 
UUlUb  JcloGj  Wm.  It. Hill.Bridgeville,  Delaware 

For  Sale-20  Pure-bred  Hampshire  Pigs 

Eligible  to  registration  ;  born  February  15;  just  weaned, 
at  bargain  pr  ice  of  $  l  5  each  now,  $20  next  month. 

PHILIP  B.  ADAMS  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

ff  ^mnehiro  Weanlings — Registered — Whit© 

^  *  *11^  belted  beauties.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  Box  R  Elverson.  Pa. 

Hhpctpr  Whifp  Pine  Bi&  type  with  9,lality-  National 
unebiei  nime  rigs  Champion  bloodlines. 

CLOUDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

fl  I  fi  ’-Reg.  Mar.  pigs,  *12. 75  each.  Unrelated  p’rs,  *25. 
U,  l,U>  o  Easy  feeders.  Quick  growers.  Big  type.  Big 
litters.  Order  now  to  ship  May  1&15.  R.  HILL.  SonecaFtlls.N.Y. 

|  HORSES 

BELGIAN  H0RSESt«s* 

■(  1  3-year-old  mare,  weight .  1650  ? 

V  1  2-year-old  mare  “  .  1350? 

'il  1-year-old  stud  “  .  1150? 

* i  All  Red  Roans.  Price,  $1,200  for  the  three.  ? 
\  Show  bred  stock.  ? 

!■  JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y.  C 

iWWrtftiVVWV.VWUVWVANiWtrf 

PERCHERON  DISPERSAL 

8-yr.  Black  Stallion ;  weight,1800;  a  good  horse  and 
a  proven  sire,  $750,  Black  mare,  8-yr.,  good 
worker,  heavy  in  foal,  weight,  1600,  $300.  Three 
good  2-yr.  mares  at  $335  each,  3  dean  2-yr.  Stal¬ 
lions,  $300  eadi.  Two  last  year’s  colts  and  a  filly 
for  $350  AYilliainA.  Reid,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Shetland  Ponies  Hi&tn“loh*50S* 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Registered  Holsteins 
For  Sale  at  Grade  Prices 

Fresh  Springers  and  Fall  cows.  Also  a  car¬ 
load  of  Fall  heifers.  Accredited  tuber  «.u  1  i  »- 
tested  cows.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Tully^N-Y. 

33AIRY  COWS  For  Sale 

A  large  number  of  highest  quality  Wisconsin  T.  B. 
tested  fresh  cows  and  springers  always  on  hand  to 
select  from.  Aaron  Mintz,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Purebred  Jersey  Bull  Galt  wSIM 

pedigree  only,  *25.  0.  ANDERSON  FlaiuiiHd,  N.  J. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO..  Mortonville,  Pa. 

iberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  for  sale.  The  very  best 
«  breeding.  Accredited  herd.  Write  for  information. 

S.  D.  WICKS  Sylvan  Lea  Farm  It.  F.  b.  No.  2  Syracuse,  N.Y, 

Qix  Registered  Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Heifers  in  calf. 
O  11 1 11SC II li A C 11  tii  eendalo,  Columbia  Co.,N,  Y. 

FOR  SALE-IO  REGISTERED  Qniill|iJnuin  Vkppn 
VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J.  OOUWDOWn  (Bleep 

Swiss  Milk  Goats  Westbr“k 


MEEEELL 


Conn. 


SAVE! 

Lumber  Special 

Good,  sound,  seasoned  lumber 
from  Government  Camps 

$12.50  up  per  1000  BM  ft. 

Write  for  particulars  on  carload  specials 

Harris  Bros.  Co. 

Cresshill,  N.  J. 

These  and  many  other  bargains 

DOGS 

pedigreed  COLLIE  STUD  DOGS 
and  BROOD  MATRONS 

Unrelated  pairs.  Money  making  investment.  Excel¬ 
lent  farm  dogs.  Prices  reduced  to  make  room  Un¬ 
expected  litters.  Glengae  Kennels,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

sale  Pedigreed  White  Collie  Puppies 

Sable  markings.  HOMER  SPEER, Lisbon, N.Y. 

fAI  I  IE  DIIDDirC  Frora  Champion  bred,  farm 
LULL!  El  I  1  Jr  llr..  1  raised  stock;  natural  born 

heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Box  SBR  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  Scotch  Collies 

One  female  10  mos.  old.  Also  male  puppies. 

Mrs.  TRACY  NEISH  De  Lancey,  N.Y. 

Pnllioe— Welsh  Shepherds.  Pups  and  dogs. 
Obulbn  UUIIIcS  Native  born  heelers.  Half  price  while 
they  last.  Maple  Grove  Farms  Pope  Mills,  N.Y. 

Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs  S;  bfaKT  b^1 

ty.  Registered.  BOWDEN  COLLIE  FARM  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Bedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  INOS.,  Grove  Olty,  Fa, 

-A.  DA. 3\T D Y  “FOX  HOUND” 

Because  of  ill  health  and  leaving  the  mountains 
must  sacrifice  valuable  young  dog,  “splendid  voice’ 
lots  of  ambition.”  A  dog  you’ll  like.  The  first  130 
takes  him.  D.  E.  MAINS  De  Lancey,  N.Y. 

Guardian  Airedales 

Age,  2  months.  Males,  #35;  Females,  #15.  Also 
adult  stock  and  young  male  dogs  at  reasonable 
prices.  Intelligence,  stamina  and  sweet  disposition 
have  made  Guardian  Airedales  famous.  Address 

P.  BRANDRETH  White  Birches  BETHEL.  CONN. 

A.  X  R.  E  33  A  Xj  E  S 

One  choice  3F.-yr.-old  Female,  $30.  One  lO-mos.-old 
Male,  $35.  Also  Male  puppies  born  Feb.  27th,  $15  each. 
Ail  stock  eligible  for  registration  in  A.  K.  C. 

11.  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 

A  irpdalp  Punning  5taos.  old.  Males,  $lo-$2o.  Also 
^ED  LlwiSPP  Oorang  brood  matrons  $85 

Spajed  Jiredalas'SvrftiS*17  SSUtSi 

WESTRIDGE  Police  Kennels 

the  usual  high  quality  pedigreed  pups  at  reduced  prices. 

Thoroughbred  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Picture  on  request.  C.  E.  BRADLEY,  Lockport,  N.Y.  R.  1 

NEVER  BEFORE  HAVE  1  BEEN  ABLE  TO  GIVE  SUCH 

Splendid  Value  of  English  or  Welsh  Shepherds 

from  proven  Sire  and  Dams  at  reduced  prices. 

GEO.  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N.Y. 

Lake  Shore  Kennels,  Himrod,  N.  Y.,  bS 

and  Spaniel  pups.  Also  2  coon  dogs  on  approval.  & 

WANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
”  Laid.  Joiin  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

Two  Pedigreed  Walker  Fox  Hounds,  10  mos.  old. 

1  Sycamore  Farm  still  River,  Mass. 

GUERNSEYS 

PRODUCTION  BULL S— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  (laughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead’s  Banner,  9old  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  eood  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Tedigrees.  W4WJ,  D/UIT  farms,  ;;  _  PkHa  p, 

For  Sale -Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds.  Nearby  springer*, 
fresh  cows  open  and  bred  heifers,  Young  pure 
bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

FOR.frf.M®_N*ui sk.D’u,h'  Langwater  Eastern  Kings 

Mrs.  11.  H.  1).4Y  Paradise,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  cow^Hel/ers,  luiit 

Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y 

i#  .%  AYRSHIRES 

For  Sale— ^A-yrjslxiroOattle 

Fresh  Cows,  Bulls  and  Heifers  all  ages,  All  regis¬ 
tered  stock.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Prices  right. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  &  DAIRY  CORP.  Freeland.  Pa. 

S.  S.  HESS,  Mgr. 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  f$m  Vood 

breeding.  Nicely  marked.  Accredited  herd. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 
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Health  Notes 


Susceptibility  to  Colds 

I  am  very  quickly  affected  with  a  cold 
in  the  head,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
house  I  catch  a  cold,  and  then  it  leads  to 
a  bad  cough.  What  is  the  true  cause  for 
all  these  colds?  Is  it  from  goitre  or 
tonsilitis?  I  had  an  enlargment  of  the 
neck  once ;  it  w’as  about  two  niche’s, 
mostly  on  left  side,  and  it  disappeared 
after  many  hot  applications.  I  have  been 
to  a  physician,  for  it  pain'ed  me  a  little. 
I  took  some  medicine  and  it  never 
bothered  me  after.  Do  you  think  it  is 
i-eally  goitre  that  causes  all  these  colds, 
or  is  it  from  my  tonsils?  I  had  one 
operation  on  the  ear  and  am  afraid  to 
have  more.  MRS.  A.  R. 

Delaware. 

Tonsilitis  or  goitre  do  not  cause 
“colds”.  Your  goitre  was  probably 
cured,  or,  at  least,  it  subsided  so  that 
the  enlarged  gland  gives  no  more  trouble. 
I  judge  that  you  have  a  catarrhal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  passages  in  the  head  that 
are  aggravated  by  colds  and  that  your 
general  health  is  such  that  you  are  very 
susceptible  to  these  afflictions.  the 
proper  advice  is  to  use  such  local  treat¬ 
ment  as  your  physician  may  prescribe  and 
seek  to  build  up  your  general  health  to  a 
condition  where  “colds”  can  be  resisted. 
I  know  that  it  is  far  easier  to  give  such 
advice  than  it  is  to  carry  it  out  under 
the  conditions  that  often  surround  us,  and 
to  advise  a  person  who  cannot  possibly 
do  so  to  go  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea¬ 
shore  is  isi-lly.  The  fact  that  you  are 
better  in  warm  weather  indicates  that  a 
warm,  dry  climate  would  probably  be 
best  for  you,  if  it  were  within  your 
reach.  If  it  isn’t,  all  that  I  can  sug¬ 
gest  is  that  you  do  your  best  to  build 
up  your  general  health,  following  the 
directions  undoubtedly  given  you  at  t he 
hospital  and  by  your  physician.  The 
conditions  in  your  head  do  not  cause  the 
colds,  but  the  colds  undoubtedly  make  the 
head  conditions  worse.  B-  D- 


Iodized  Salt  for  Goitre 

Seven  years  ago  I  commenced  to 
cough,  went  to  doctors  and  took  all  lands 
of  cough  medicine,  but  without  relief. 
One  doctor  said  to  have  my  tonsils  out 
would  stop  it,  another  said  my  teeth.  1 
did  both  and  had  had  lots  of  trouble  with 
both.  About  a  year  ago  I  went  to  a 
sanatorium  and  had  an  examination  ;  the 
doctor  there  said  it  was  a  goitre,  lie  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  go  to  a  doctor  he  named 
and  take  an  iodine  treatment,  but  I  com¬ 
menced  using  iodized  salt.  I  know  there 
are  goitres  that  are  made  worse  by 
iodine,  but  as  long  as  the  doctor  pre¬ 
scribed  an  iodine  treatment  I  used  the 
salt  I  do  -not  cough  hardly  now  unless 
I  go  without  the  salt  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Do  you  think  anyone  would  get 
help  by  going  out  of  the  goitre  belt? 

MRS.  S.  W. 

I  doubt  if  you  would  find  moving  out 
of  the  goitre  belt  of  sufficient  value  to 
counterbalance  the  undesirable  features 
of  such  a  change  of  residence.  Goitre 
may  occur  anywhere  and,  if  yours  is  held 
in  check  by  the  use  of  iodized  salt,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  move  to  some  dis¬ 
tant  locality.  There  are,  as  you  say, 
some  forms  of  goitre  that  are  made  worse 
by  the  use  of  iodine,  particularly  by  its 
use  in  considerable  quantity.  For  that 
reason,  one  cannot  prescribe  iodine  in¬ 
discriminately  to  those  who  know  only 
that  they  have  “goitre.”  It  is  the  simple 
forms,  particularly  those  occurring  in 
growing  children,  that  seem  to  depend 
upon  a  lack  of  sufficient  iodine  in  ordi¬ 
nary  foods  and  drinking  water,  and  that 
are  favorably  affected  by  the  addition  of 
a  minute  amount  of  iodine  through  the 
use  of  iodized  table  salt.  It  is  a  very 
small  amount  indeed  that  is  needed,  the 
total  amount  found  in  the  human  body 
in  health  being  almost  too  small  for  meas¬ 
urement.  There  are  simple  goitres  that, 
under  iodine  treatment,  may  take  on 
What  are  called  toxic  forms,  so  that  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  use  of  prepared 
table  salt  is  best  left  to  the  physician  who 
can  observe  the  effects  of  what  is  being 
done.  Many  large  goitres  are  beyond  the 
help  of  anything  but  a  surgical  operation 
for  the  removal  of  the  goiterous  gland, 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  this  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  such  cases.  M-  B-  D- 


Treatment  of  Rheumatism 

Four  vears  ago  I  was  bothered  with 
pains  and  stiffness  in  my  wrist,  which  I 
put  down  to  a  sprain.  This  Winter  I 
have  developed  rheumatism  in  nearly  all 
my  joints,  but  not  enough  to  lay  me  up, 
but  it  is  gradually  getting  worse.  Is 
there  anything  I  could  take  or  do  to  cure 
me  or  relieve  the  lameness?  My  fingers 
are  getting  bent  and  painful.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  tell  me  to  keep  working  as  long  as 
I  can  and  not  to  lie  idle.  I  am  32  years 
old  and  otherwise  rugged  and  healthy, 
and  the  past  two  years  have  worked  as 
an  electric  light  lineman.  N.  J. 

The  treatment  of  so-called  rheumatism 
is  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  that 
any  physician  is  called  upon  to  pre¬ 


scribe,  the  reason  being  that  a  large  part 
of  the  conditions  called  rheumatic  are 
not  due  to  true  rheumatism  at  all,  but  to 
more  or  less  hidden  infections  some¬ 
where  within  the  body.  To  the  layman, 
a  swollen  and  painful  joint  or  a  stiff 
muscle  is  evidence  of  “rheumatism,”  and 
calls  for  treatment  for  rheumatism.  To 
the  doctor,  it  may  be  a  rheumatic  infec¬ 
tion  that  will  yield  to  rheumatic  reme¬ 
dies  or  it  may  be  an  infection  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  account  for  and  still 
more  difficult  to  cure.  In  other  words, 
“rheumatism”  isn’t  always  rheumatism. 
You  might  easily  be’  flooded  with  advice 
from  people  who  have  had  some  form  of 
what  they  believed  to  be  rheumatism, 
and  of  which  they  were  relieved  by  one 
thing  or  another,  without  having  any¬ 
thing  prescribed  that  would  be  iu  the 
least  applicable  to  your  condition,  for  not 
even  the  most  skillful  physician  could 
tell  from  your  own  description  just  what 
the  underlying  cause  of  your  trouble  is. 
This  being  the  case,  the  most  sensible 
advice  that  can  be  given  is  that  you  con¬ 
sult  a  competent  physician  who  can  make 
a  personal  examination  and  ascertain  all 
of  the  conditions  of  your  life  and  work 
that  might  affect  you.  A  physician  not 
competent  to  make  a  real  diagnosis  would 


of  them.  It  is  only  when  the  tonsils  are 
much  enlarged  or  badly  diseased  that 
they  need  to  be  removed.  A  healthy  ton¬ 
sil  should  be  left  alone,  but  many  tonsils 
are  not  healthy,  they  are  large,  ragged 
fi  m  frequent  attacks  of  inflammation 
and  sources  of  much  ill  health  from  the 
pockets  of  pus  that  they  contain  and  the 
hiding  places  for  various  disease  germs 
that  they  afford.  M.  b.  d. 


Removing  a  Wart 

I  have  a  little  nine-year-old  boy  who 
has  quite  a  good-sized  wart  on  his  wrist, 
and  as  it  is  so  unsightly,  I  told  him  that 
I  would  write  to  you  for  the  way  to 
remove  it.  He  has  had  so  many  “shots,” 
etc.,  at  the  doctors  that  he  dreads  to  go 
there.  Would  you  send  me  a  successful 
treatment?  mrs.  h.  f. 

Warts  come  and  go,  making  their  ap¬ 
pearance  without  known  cause  and  dis¬ 
appearing  under  treatment  or  without 
treatment,  as  it  seems  to  please  them. 
Consequently,  numberless  remedies  have 
been  given  credit  for  efficacy,  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  warts  after  their  application 
being  condsidered  full  proof  of  their 
value.  One  of  the  most  “successful”  of 
home  remedies  is  the  occasional  applica¬ 
tion  of  cold  pressed  castor  oil.  Now,  I 
do  not  know*  whether  the  cold  pressing 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  virtues  pre¬ 
sumably  resident  in  the  oil  or  not,  and 
maybe  the  label  on  the  bottle  stating  that 
the  contents  were  cold  pressed  is  suffi- 


overflow,  when  the  grease  has  run  over 
and  the  water  appears  through  the  over 
flow,  the  overflow  valve  should  be  closed 
and  the  cock  at  bottom  of  tank  opened  to 
let  the  water  drain  off.  When  this  has  run 
dry,  again  turn  on  steam  for  one  hour. 
When  the  tankage  is  just  right  to  press, 
this  should  run  from  press  to  receiving 
tank — the  remaining  grease  to  overflow 
to  tank  No.  2,  then  pumped  up  to  the 
hot  grease  tank.  There  should  be  a  valve 
in  the  pipe  leading  to  the  sewer.  The 
pressed  tankage  should  be  put  into  a 
dryer  and  then  ground.  The  more 
grease  you  can  get  out  of  a  tankage  the 
better  it  is  for  chicken  feed.  This  looks 
like  expensive  machinery,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  good  second-hand  steam  cook¬ 
ing  and  other  tanks  in  the  cities  which 
could  be  purchased  reasonably,  also 
presses  up  to  150  tons  pressure.  It  would 
not  take  long  to  collect  enough  grease  to 
pay  for  one  of  these  machines. 

Massachusetts.  john  butler. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  $1  to  $2.75  box ; 
fresh  packed,  $2  to  $3  bbl. ;  storage.  $3 
to  $4.50 ;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. ; 
McIntosh,  Reds,  $2.25  to  $4  box  ;  North¬ 
ern  Spies.  $2.50  to  $5  bbl.  ;  Russetts, 
$1.50  to  $4 ;  Starks,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. ; 
western,  box,  $1.60  to  $3.20. 

Butter. — Fresh  creamery,  extras,  40 
to  40%c;  firsts,  38%  to  39%c;  seconds, 
36%  to  38c;  boxes  and  prints,  44%  to 
45%e:  storage,  firsts,  37  to  38c;  seconds, 
35%  to  36% c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  twins,  extras,  20  to 
20%c;  Young  American,  22  to  23c;  held, 
24  to  25c;  held  extras,  26  to  27%c; 
firsts,  24  to  25%c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
36  to  37c;  mixed  colors,  34  to  35c;  white 
extras,  32  to  33c ;  eastern  extras,  34  to 
34%c;  western  extras,  33  to  33%c;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  32  to  32%c;  firsts,  30% 
to  31%c;  seconds,  30  to  30%c';  storage 
packed  extra  firsts,  33%  to  34c ;  firsts, 
82%  to  33c;  seconds,  31%  to  32c. 

Fruit. — Grapefruit,  Florida,  $3  to  $5.50 
box ;  Porto  Rico,  $5.75 ;  lemons,  $4  to 
$7  box ;  oranges,  Florida,  $3.50  to  $7 ; 
California.  $3.70  to  $5.15  box ;  pineap¬ 
ples.  $2.50  to  $4.50  crt.  ;  strawberries, 
Louisiana,  pts,  15  to  20c. 

Ilav  and  Straw. — ‘Hay,  ton,  No.  1  Tim- 
othv.  $28  to  $30;  No.  2  Timothy,  $25.50 
to  $27.50;  No.  3  Timothy,  $1S  to  $20; 
eastern,  $18  to  $24;  shipping,  $14  to 
$16 ;  clover  mixed.  $23  to  $26 ;  poor  and 
damaged,  $14  to  $15  ;  swale,  $18  to  $20  : 
rye  straw,  $25  to  $25.50;  oat  straw,  $14 
to  $15. 

Maple  Products.  —  Syrup,  $1.90  to 
$2.25  gal. ;  sugar,  2-oz.  cakes,  27  to  30c 
lb. :  1-lb.  cakes,  25  to  27c. 

Mill  Feed. — Prompt  shipment,  ton. 
Spring  bran,  $35.50  to  $36.50 ;  middlings, 
$34.50  to  $40 ;  mixed  feed,  $36  to  $40 ; 
red-dog,  $40;  gluten  feed.  $39.40:  hom¬ 
iny  feed,  $33;  stock  feed,  $33.50;  oat 
hulls,  reground,  $12 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$38  to  $43 ;  linseed  meal,  $53  to  $55. 

Onions. — Yellow  globes,  best,  $3  to 
$3.50;  per  100-lb.  bag;  poorer,  $2  to 
$2.75 ;  natives.  $1.50  to  $2  box ;  -Egyp¬ 
tian.  $4  to  $4.25  per  bag ;  Texas,  $2  to 
$2.50  crt. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountains,  100-lb. 
sack,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  Florida,  $10  to  $12 
bbl. ;  sweet  potatoes,  $2.75  to  $3  bskt. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  37  to 
39c:  medium,  32  to  36c;  broilers,  50c; 
ducklings,  37  to  38c ;  western  dry  packed 
fowl,  fancy,  large,  3S  to  39c;  medium, 
35  to  37c;  small,  33  to  35c;  live  fowl, 
33  to  34c ;  stags,  20  to  23c ;  broilers,  40 
to  45c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus.  $3  to  $5.50 
doz. ;  cabbage,  $2.25  to  $2.75  bbl. ;  beans, 
$2  to  $4  bskt. ;  beets,  25  to  65c  box;  car¬ 
rots,  $1  to  $1.75  box  ;  cauliflower,  $3.50 
to  $3.75  crt. ;  celery.  $1.50  to  $3.50  crt. ; 
cucumbers,  $3  to  $7  box ;  lettuce,  $1  to 
$1.75;  Iceberg,  6  to  4  doz.,  $1.50  to  $4.50 
crt.  ;  peppers,  $3  to  $7  crt. ;  parsnips, 
Spring  dug.  $2  to  $2.75  box :  rhubarb, 
hothouse,  12%  to  15c  lb. ;  radishes,  $2.25 
to  $3  box;  spinach,  $1  to  $2.50  _  bbl. ; 
tomatoes,  southern,  repacked,  $6.50  to 
$7.50  crt. ;  hothouse,  40c  lb. ;  turnips, 
50c  to  $1  box ;  rutabagas,  $1  to  $1.75 
per  100-lb.  bag ;  squash,  $5  to  $6.50  bbl. 


The  Massachusetts  Farm 
Bureau 

In  reading  Mr.  Howard  S.  Russell’s 
article  on  page  6S2,  “The  Massachusetts 
Farm  Bureau,”  I  was  surprised  at  his 
statement  that  the  Massachusetts.  Farm 
Bureau  stands  on  its  own  feet;  is  sup¬ 
ported  entirely  by  dues  from  its  members 
with  no  aid  from  taxation.  For  several 
vears  I  have  been  town  director  for 
Yarmouth,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  For  the 
Cape  Cod  Farm  Bureau  each  year  we 
have  had  an  article  in  the  town  warrant, 
$200  for  the  Farm  Bureau  and  all  other 
“Cape”  towns  have  had  this  same  article 
for  varying  amounts.  I  understand  that 
the  Bureau  also  receives  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  aid.  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  is  doing 
good  work  and  is  a  necessity,  but  these 
facts  do  not  agree  with  his  statement. 

BUCHANAN  BURR. 


do  you  no  good,  of  course,  and  no  physi¬ 
cian  can  do  the  impossible,  but  advice 
from  a  man  trained  in  medicine  is  more 
apt  to  be  valuable  than  that  from  a  lay¬ 
man  with  no  real  knowledge  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  which  he  discusses.  M.  b.  d. 


Expelling  Pin  Worms 

Whan  can  be  done  to  expel  pin  worms? 
New  York.  F.  B. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  getting  rid 
1  pin  worms,  but  often  great  difficulty 
getting  rid  of  the  pin  worms  present 
id  of  the  eggs  from  them,  which,  later, 
itch  out  into  more  pin  worms.  It  is 
kely  to  be  more  difficult  with  adults 
lan  with  young  children.  There  are 
sveral  worm  expelling  drugs  prescribed 
V  doctors,  but  which  are  not  safe  for 
sople  to  use  without  directions  as  to 
coper  dosage,  etc.,  and  injections  which 
ay  safely  be  used  by  anyone  after  clear- 
ig  out  the  lower  bowel  by  an  enema, 
mong  the  latter  are,  tea  made  by  steep- 
ig  quassia  chips  in  water,  one  ounce  to 
le  pint,  lime  water,  common  salt  and 
ater,  a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint,  and 
mnin  in  water,  one-lialf  dram .  to  the 
int.  Any  one  of  these  may  be  injected 
fter  a  soapy  water  enema  has  cleared 
at  the  bowel.  But,  reinfection  is  like- 
r  to  take  place  unless  great  care  is  taken 
)  keep  the  body,  the.  bedroom,  bedroom 
irnishings  and  clothing  clean.  Wash- 
lg  of  the  hands  and  buttocks  after  de¬ 
lation  is  Very  important.  Children  get 
he  eggs  from  their  bodies  under  their 
ngernails  and  thus  convey  them  to  their 
louths,  and  adults  may  do  the  same 
hing,  these  eggs  being  deposited  by  fe- 
lale  worms  outside  the  rectum  or  escap- 
ag  from  it  to  adjacent  parts.  M.  B.  D. 

Removal  of  Tonsils 

Can  drugs  be  taken  to  remove  the 
onsils?  MRS.  H.  E. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  remove  the 
onsils  except  the  surgeon’s  knife  and 
cissors.  They  are  as  firmly  attached  to 
he  body  as  the  ears,  and  have  to  be  dir¬ 
ected  out  when  it  is  desired  to  get  rid 


eient.  At  any  rate,  warts  sometimes  dis¬ 
appear  after  a  few  applications  of  castor 
oil,  and  the  remedy  can  do  no  harm. 
Warts  may  be  destroyed  by  applications 
of  caustics  which  burn  off  the  superflu¬ 
ous  tissue,  but  this  may  probably  be  bet¬ 
ter  left  to  a  physician.  Try  the  oil.  If 
the  wart  disappears,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  oil  was  responsible.  I  shouldn’t 
be.  M.  b.  d. 


Disposing’  of  Farm  Offal 

|  A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  a  question 
from  a  man  in  Ohio  who  wanted  to  know 
how  to  dispose  of  offal  from  slaughtering 
so  as  to  utilize  it  for  practical  purposes. 
We  answered  from  a  farm  standpoint 
but  did  not  take  up  the  question  of 
handling  such  offal  in  a  commercial  way. 
One  of  our  readers  has  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  description  and  sketch  showing  how 
a  large  butcher  or  a  fertilizer  maker 
would  handle  the  offal.  While  an  outfit 
of  this  size  might  not  be  practical  for 
ordinary  business,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  co-operative  plan  might  be 
worked  out  to  take  care  of  the  offal  from 
a  small  butchering  plant.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  good  to  know  how  they  do  it.] 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  was  very  much  interested  in 
the  article  on  page  464,  what  to  do  with 
butcher’s  offal  and  how  to  make  it  into 
tankage  suitable  for  chicken  feed.  Know¬ 
ing  a  little  about  this  business,  I  have 
made  a  drawing  showing  the  best  ar¬ 
rangement  of  machinery  and  cheapest 
way  to  make  it.  If  you  do  not  have 
enough  offal  each  day  to  fill  a  kettle  it 
may  be  put  in  the  kettle  or  steam  cook¬ 
ing  tank  each  day  and  covered  up.  When 
there  is  sufficient  to  almost  fill  the  tank, 
bolt  the  covers  down  tight  and  turn  on 
the  steam  three  or  four  hours,  then 
open  the  valve  at  the  top  of  tank  and 
let  in  the  water  from  town  waterworks 
which  will  wash  the  grease  up  to  the 
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Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feeding  Cows  on  Pasture 

Would  the  following  grain  mixture  be 
good  for  cows,  and  what  per  cent  crude 
protein  would  it  contain  :  200  lbs.  barley, 
200  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  bran,  150  lbs.  oil- 
meal?  Is  ground  buckwheat  any  good 
for  cows,  if  <so  how  should  it  be  mixed? 
Is  it  best  to  keep  up  the  grain  ration 
when  a  cow  is  dry?  W.  N. 

A  mixture  consisting  of  200  lbs.  each 
of  barley,  oats  and  bran,  and  150  lbs. 
of  oilmeal,  would  be  ill-suited  for 
feeding  dairy  cows  even  on  pasture,  for 
it  would  carry  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
protein.  Particularly  is  it  desirable  to 
carry  at  least  18  per  cent  of  protein, 
even  on  a  pasture  mixture,  and,  of 
course,  more  protein  up  to  24  per  cent 
where  the  animals  are  on  dry  feed  and 
are  being  cared  for  during  the  non-pas¬ 
ture  season. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  ground 
buckwheat  was  less  attractive  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  compounded  for  dairy  cows  than  the 
buckwheat  middlings  or  buckwheat  bran. 
But  tmless  one  is  in  a  position  to  have 


after  giving  birth  to  calves.  This  brings 
them  into  use  again  within  the  year. 
Generally  speaking,  this  can  be  regulated 
according  to  the  season  when  it  is  most 
desired  to  have  the  cows  freshen,  but  the 
longer  the  cow  remains  open  from  calv¬ 
ing  time,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  bring 
about  conception  F.  c.  M. 


Feed  for  Ewes 

I  have  eight  ewes  that  will  begin 
lambing  soon.  What  grain  is  best  to 
feed  and  how  much?  j.  b.  h. 

For  the  eight  ewes  that  are  approach¬ 
ing  lambing  time,  you  will  find  nothing 
more  desirable  than  a  combination  of 
oats  and  bran,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  sprinkling  of  linseed  meal  and  enough 
cracked  corn  or  cornmeal  to  put  a  little 
edge  on  the  animals’  appetite. 

A  mixture  consisting  of  six  parts  of 
oats,  six  parts  of  bran,  one  part  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  and  three  parts  of  corn,  fed 
in  an  amount  approximating  one-quarter 


Many  farmers  have  had  experience  in  trying  to  feed  swill  or  slop  to  a  bunch  of 
hungry  hogs  through  or  under  a  fence.  The  table  manners  of  a  hog  are  such  that 
prohibition  is  about  the  only  remedy  that  will  keep  him  straight.  The  picture  shows 
how  an  Oregon  man  has  worked  it  out.  This  young  man  is  riding  through  high 
school  and  college  on  a  pig’s  back — that  is,  he  is  paying  his  way  out  of  the  income 
from  a  herd  of  Chester  White  swine.  He  wanted  to  keep  the  pigs  out  of  the  trough 
while  he  was  feeding.  So  he  devised  the  scheme  shown  in  the  picture.  The  barrier 
or  fence  swings  back  over  the  trough  and  the  notched  stick  on  which  his  hand  rests 
holds  the  barrier  shut  until  he  has  filled  the  trough.  Then,  lifting  the  stick,  the 
barrier  swings  back  and  leaves  the  pigs  free  to  eat  their  dinner.  Needless  to  say 
they  go  after  the  food  without  using  the  feeder’s  clothes  as  a  napkin. 


these  products  milled  handily,  the  ground 
buckwheat  can  be  used  advantageously. 
If  you  are  desirous  of  using  equal  parts 
of  barley,  oats  and  bran,  with  150  lbs. 
of  linseed  meal,  it  would  be  desirable 
for  you  to  add  150  lbs.  of  gluten  meal  and 
50  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  to  this  combi¬ 
nation.  It  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again  that  it  is  even  more  important 
to  feed  a  dairy  cow  grain  rations  during 
her  dry  period  than  it  is  to  feed  her  a 
concentrated  ration  during  her  period  of 
lactation,  particularly  is  this  true  where 
one  is  anxious  that  she  shall  produce 
strong,  vigorous,  healthy  calf  of  normal 
proportions  and  extend  her  lactation 
period  during  a  reasonable  number  of 
months.  If  the  cow  is  denied  grain  ra¬ 
tions  during  her  dormant  period,  she  i*obs 
her  own  vitality  and  energy  in  order 
that  the  fetus  may  be  properly  nourished, 
she  is  more  apt  to  have  restriction  of  the 
placental  membrane  at  the  time  of  par¬ 
turition,  and  not  only  will  the  quantity 
of  milk  that  she  will  produce  during  her 
lactation  period  be  reduced  but  she  is  apt 
to  be  forced  to  shorten  her  lactation 
period  as  a  result  of  insufficient  ration. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  easy  for  the 
cow  to  increase  in  weight  and  flesh  when 
she  is  forced  to  produce  milk,  and  as  it 
is  unnatural  for  her  to  carry  a  surplus 
amount  of  flesh  during  her  normal  lac¬ 
tation  period,  this  *  will  melt  from  her 
body  and  make  it  possible  for  her  to 
yield  an  increased  flow  of  milk.  If  the 
system  is  not  turned  during  the  early 
stages  of  lactation,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
milking  stage  of  lactation  period  will  be 
extended  and  she  will  milk  closer  up  to 
the  time  when  she  is  due  and  freshen  as 
the  result  of  subsequent  mating.  Tinder 
average  farm  conditions,  it  is  desirable 
that  cows  be  mated  about  three  months 


of  a  pound  of  grain  per  herd  per  day.  If 
you  have  good  roughage  such  as  clover 
hay  or  its  equivalent,  they  will  obtain  all 
of  the  protein  that  is  required,  and  this 
mixture  is  a  milk-making  mixture  and 
can  be  increased  as  the  lambs  advance  in 
age  and  increase  their  demand  for  more 
milk.  Later  on,  the  amount  of  bran  can 
be  reduced  and  the  amount  of  oats  in¬ 
creased,  but  sheep  take  kindly  to  rations 
carrying  generous  amounts  of  oats,  and 
since  this  grain  constituent  is  low  in  cost 
at  the  present  time,  it  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  whenever  possible  in  mixed 
rations  for  farm  animals.  F.  c.  li. 


Sheaf  Oats  for  Cows 

I  have  a  large  amount  of  oat  and 
wheat  straw  that  I  had  put  in  the  barn 
and  is  nice  and  dry  and  as  the  machine 
that  thrashed  same  was  an  old  one  there 
is  quite  an  amount  of  grain  in  same, 
and  I  am  wondering  if  this  is  fed  to  the 
cows  would  it  apt  to  hurt  the  milk  flow. 
Then  I  have  oats,  wheat  and  barley  that 
I  can  have  ground  up  for  feed  and  I 
would  thank  you  to  advise  me  of  a  good 
ration  to  mix  with  same  as  I  can  get 
bran  and  gluten,  advising  the  amounts 
to  use  of  each.  With  all  the  above  I 
have  silage  and  clover  and  Timothy  hay. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  m.  m. 

Sheaf  oats  are  valuable  as  feed  for 
dairy  cows  providing  they  are  not  fed  in 
such  quantity  as  to  check  or  edge  off  the 
animals’  appetite  and  consequently  reduce 
their  desire  for  concentrates  that  are  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  grain  mixture. 

As  you  well  know,  oat  straw  is  largely 
fiber,  low  in  digestibility  and  utilizes  di¬ 
gestive  juices  abundantly  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  attempt  to  absorb  and  assimilate 
the  product.  As  the  oats  are  dry  and 
palatable,  free  from  must  or  dust,  they 
should  be  fed  as  a  supply  to  the  regular 
roughage.  The  oats  themselves  would  be 


quite  as  valuable  as  the  oats  otherwise 
thrashed  and  ground,  although  the  diges¬ 
tibility  of  the  sheaf  oats  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  would  result  from  the 
grinding  or  preparation  of  the  product. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  feeding  ex¬ 
cessive  amounts  of  sheaf  oats,  we  would 
propose  incorporating  them  in  the  rough- 
age  or  feeding  them  every  other  day,  es¬ 
pecially  should  this  practice  be  initiated 
until  the  cows  are  accustomed  to  this 
change  in  roughage.  Ground  wheat,  even 
though  it  is  mixed  with  oats  and  barley, 
must  be  considered  as  a  carbohydrate  and 
cannot  be  fed  as  a  substitute  for  bran  or 
possible  wheat  middlings  that  might  be 
found  if  the  product’s  analysis  were  con¬ 
sulted.  For  this  reason,  wheat  is  less 
valuable  as  a  basis  constituent  than  corn, 
for  the  reason  that  the  supporting  prod¬ 
uct  such  as  bran  and  middlings  can  be 
purchased  and  will  supply  a  unit  of  di¬ 
gestible  ingredient  at  less  cost  than  the 
ground  wheat  itself.  However,  if  you 
desire  to  use  the  three  products  and 
grind  them  yourself,  assuming  that  the 
mixture  contains  equal  parts  of  oats, 
wheat  and  barley,  we  would  advise  sup¬ 
plementing  the  ration  with  the  following 
carriers  of  protein  and  carbohydrates  in 
order  to  use  a  well-balanced  ration : 
Ground  oats,  wheat  and  barley,  450  lbs. ; 
gluten  meal,  200  lbs.;  wheat  bran,  150 
lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  200  lbs. ;  cottonseed 
meal,  100  lbs. 

If  the  clover  hay  and  silage  still  holds, 
less  amount  of  the  grain  will  be  required 
than  if  the  Timothy  hay  is  the  roughage 
available.  In  fact,  unless  clover  hay  is 
at  hand,  I  should  add  100  lbs.  of  gluten 
feed  to  this  combination  to  make  sure 
that  the  mixture  carried  ample  amount 
of  protein.  f.  c.  si. 


“Wilma.”  I  cautioned,  “I  want  you  to 
be  very  ladylike  and  remember  your  very 
best  manners  at  Elaine’s  this  afternoon.” 
“But  mother,”  protested  Wilma,  ‘T 
thought  a  party  was  where  you  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  good  time.” — Boston 
Herald. 


This  Delightful  Classic  . 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Which  is  easier 
to  keep  clean  ? 

With  The  Surge  Milker 
the  milk  travels  ONLY 
4  inches  from  Teat  to 
Pail.  With  other 
milkers  it  travels  through 
4  feet  of  curling  rubber 
tubes  and  twisted  claws— where 
bacteria  breeds  and  contaminate 
the  milk.  To  produce  CLEAN  milk 
any  milker  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  EVERY  DAY.  The  Surge 
is  so  easy  to  clean  that  there  is  no 
temptation  to  slight  the  job. 


Wonderful  New 
Milking  Method 

Better  Mittiincf 
Cleaner  Millt 
less  Work 

At  last  something  really 
new  in  machine  milking 
history !  The  wonderful 
new  SURGE  Milker ! 

A  machine  that  is  making 
records  for  Breeders  who 
never  dared  use  a  ma¬ 
chine  before.  A  machine 
that  produces  low  count, 
premium  priced  milk  — - 
and  does  it  with  no  more 
work  than  you  now  give 
to  washing  milk  pails.  The 
Surge  is  sweeping  every¬ 
thing  before  it! 

Only  These  4ifahhers 

To  Wash 

Think  of  that!  You  men  who  have  tried  to 
keep  old  fashioned  milkers  clean — mark  this  ! 
Only  4  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to  wash.  No 
long  tubes.  No  claws.  No  places  for  the  milk 
to  lodge  and  breed  bacteria.  Easy  to  produce 
Grade  “A”  milk  and  get  premium  prices. 

Hail  Coupon  ForFREE 

Demonstration  Offer 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below — now — and  we  will 
install  The  Surge  Milker  complete  in  your  barn — 
Free — and  show  you  what  it  will  do  on  your  own 
cows.  No  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 

PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

523  Willow  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation.  Free  Surge  Catalog 
and  tell  me  all  about  your  special  Free  Demonstration  Offer  on 
the  SURGE  Milker,  (Please  give  tkis  information) 

Number  of  cows  milked . Do  you  have  Electricity? . . 


Name _ 

Address . 


. R.  F.  D. _ 


May  8,  192<» 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Training  a  Yoke  of  Cattle 

The  answer  on  page  701  is  good  so  far 
as  it  goes.  There  are  two  essentials  in 
training  a  yoke  of  oxen.  First  see  that 
they  have  a  good  easy  yoke,  one  with 
plenty  of  drop  in  the  center  and  bows 
not  too  close  together.  In  a  good  yoke 
the  ox  pulls  from  the  top  of  the  neck. 
Rows  simply  hold  yoke  in  place.  The 
next  essential  is,  train  yourself.  Learn 
the  ox  vocabulary.  It  is  made  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  four  words  “Whoa-back-haw- 
gee.”  Take  the  word  haw.  Tap  near 
ox  lightly  in  the  face  and  touch  up  the 
off  ox.  When  the  near  ox  will  close  his 
eyes  and  slow  up  he  is  partly  trained. 
As  he  slows  and  the  other  keeps  on 
traveling  it  throws  them  in  a  partial 
circle  to  the  left.  For  a  shorter  turn 
use  whoa  haw.  Literally  means  just  that, 
stop  and  haw.  A  series  of  stopping  and 
hawing  will  turn  them  in  a  circle.  Don't 
simply  say  “haw”  and  expect  him  to 
turn  clear  around.  That  word  is  used 
while  walking  and  to  turn  them  slightly. 
If  he  were  to  turn  short  there  would  be 
no  way  to  drive  him  accurately,  like 
marking  a  land  for  instance.  To  turn 
him  short  keep  repeating  the  words.  The 
ox  memory  is  short.  Keep  it  on  his  mind 
with  “Whoa-liaw-whoa-ha  w.”  Then  for 
a  short  turn  take  up  “Whoa-back-liaw” 
when  the  near  ox  backs  and  the  off  goes 
ahead,  causing  a  short  turn.  “W  hoa-baek- 
haw-bout,”  useful  when  oxen  are  stand¬ 
ing  and  driver  in  the  rear,  brings  them 
clear  around  facing  the  driver.  Rut 
keep  repeating  the  expression  during  the 
whole  time  they  are  turning  or  they  will 
forget  to  finish  what  they  started. 

Use  whip  in  a  way  to  cause  respect 
but  not  fear.  It  must  be  law  when  law 
is  needed,  but  in  the  main,  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  driver,  a  whip  is  something 
that  the  ox  likes.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
driver,  helps  him  to  understand,  and  a 
good-natured  ox  wants  to  understand  and 
likes  to  do  what  he  is  told.  A  mad  ox 
is  a  different  proposition.  He  will  not 
run  off  so  long  as  you  keep  him  in  a 
frame  of  mind  such  that  he  would  rather 
be  where  you  are  than  off  somewhere 
else.  Needless  to  say  “Gee”  is  worked 
the  same  way  except  in  reverse  order. 

Good-sized  steers  around  six  months 
old  can  use  a  7-in.  yoke,  may  be  a  little 
large  at  first  but  will  do  for  them  until 
they  are  large  enough  for  an  8-in.,  which 
is’large  enough  for  grown  oxen. 

While  in  training  they  should  have  a 
load  to  haul  but  a  very  light  one.  For 
steers  six  months  old  make  an  A-frame 
'.harrow  with  five  spike  teeth.  Even 
grown  steers  should  not  have  more  than 
a  light  one-horse  load,  but  they  need 
something  to  pull  and  to  help  hold  them 
steady.  It  is  hard  even  for  trained  oxen 
to  walk  without  anything  to  haul.  Work 
everytime  until  tired,  but  stop  frequent¬ 
ly.  Follow  the  cow  nature.  Notice  how 
cows  stop  often  when  coming  up  to  be 
milked.  They  walk  a  short  way  and 
then  stop.  Don't  ask  them  to  walk  con¬ 
tinually  for  quite  a  while.  Keep  them 
along  the  freshly  harrowed  ground.  They 
will  soon  learn  to  follow  it,  and  will  like 
knowing  where  they  are  to  walk.  Ret 
them  and  tame  them.  When  the  time 
comes  that  they  like  to  be  in  the  yoke 
and  like  to  have  you  around  them  they 
are  half  broken. 

To  yoke  them  put  a  lead  on  both 
steers,  tie  the  off  one  and  place  the  yoke. 
Hold  up  the  other  end  of  yoke  and  lead 
the  near  one  under.  You  will  have  to 
draw  him  up  at  first.  Touch  him  lightly 
with  the  bow  as  you  do  so.  He  will  soon 
learn  that  he  can  walk  in  himself  and 
will  like  it.  Later  he  will  come  in  at 
the  motion  of  the  bow  and  in  time  will 
learn  to  walk  under  the  yoke  without 
the  use  of  rope.  It  is  really  easier  to 
train  the  near  ox  to  come  under  the  yoke 
than  to  train  the  off  one  to  stand  still 
while  you  walk  up  and  put  the  yoke  on. 

To  unyoke,  hitch  the  chain  to  a  solid 
post  as  if  going  to  pull  it.  Take  out 
bow  from  near  ox  and  give  him  a  poke 
so  he  will  walk  out  under  the  yoke.  Do 
not  let  him  back  out.  Hold  end  of  yoke 
high  so  not  to  scare  him.  The  off  ox 


will  try  to  get  away.  Leave  him  until 
he  will  stand  for  you  to  replace  the 
near  bow  and  remove  his.  ITe  will  soon 
learn  to  stand  without  hitching.  Always 
insert  bow  keys  from  the  rear.  That  may 
seem  silly,  but  it  is  important. 

NATHAN  L.  ROWE. 


Traumatic  Pericarditis 

Some  time  ago  we  had  a  cow  ailing 
for  about  two  weeks.  She  seemed  to  be 
sore  and  stiff ;  did  not  eat  much  and 
two  or  three  days  before  death  a  swell¬ 
ing  appeared  on  her  lower  jaw  and  down 
along  the  throat  and  between  front  legs. 
We  found  around  her  heart  a  sac  about 
as  thick  as  her  paunch.  In  this  was 
about  a  pailful  of  liquid  and  some  yel¬ 
lowish  lumps  which  looked  like 
scrambled  eggs.  Her  heart  was  all  en¬ 
cased  in  this  sac.  What  could  have 
caused  it?  sirs.  g.  s. 

You  have  given  a  good  description  of 
traumatic  or  accidental  pericarditis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  heart.  That  is  com¬ 
paratively  common  in  cattle  and  is 
caused  by  a  swallowed  wire,  nail,  or 
other  sharp  object.  The  swallowed  sharp 
object  transfixes  the  wall  of  the  stomach, 
the  diaphragm  and  the  sac  of  the  heart 
which,  technically,  is  termed  the  peri¬ 
cardium.  That  sac  you  found  distended 
with  fluid  and,  in  most  instances,  the 
fluid  is  purulent,  containing  pus,  and 
has  a  foul  odor. 

What  you  describe  as  lumps,  like 


Nearly  everyone  has  observed  the  peculiar 
markings  on  certain  Holstein  cattle. 
Figures  are  often  presented  or  crude  out¬ 
lines  of  animals  or  human  faces.  The 
figure  7  is  quite  frequently  displayed. 
One  of  the  clearest  points  of  the  sort 
we  have  seen  is  shown  in  the  little  picture 
sent  us  by  W.  J.  Pearson,  Albany,  Co., 
N.  Y. 


scrambled  eggs  would  be  pus  in  a  semi- 
dried  condition.  Cows  often  eat  all  sorts 
of  foreign  objects  and  are  fond  of  wood, 
in  a  piece  of  which  a  nail  may  be  taken 
into  the  stomach.  When  the  old  singles 
of  a  barn  are  shoveled  off  into  the  stock 
yard  the  cows  often  eat  some  of  these 
and  shingle  nails  then  may  cause  the  dis¬ 
ease;  but  in  practically  every  cow  or 
steer,  at  time  of  slaughter,  a  collection 
of  nails,  wires  and  other  foreign  objects 
may  be  found  in  the  second  stomach, 
honeycomb  or  tripe  section  of  the 
stomach. 

They  apparently  have  caused  no  harm, 
but  in  some  instances,  as  in  your  cow. 
churning  of  the  stomach  causes  the  point 
of  a  wire  or  nail  to  stick  in  the  wall  of 
the  stomach  ;  then  the  sharp  object  grad¬ 
ually  works  its  way  through  the  wall, 
next  the  diaphragm  and  then  the  sac 
of  the  heart.  In  some  cases,  but  more 
rarely,  it  penetrates  the  liver  and  causes 
an  abscess,  or  great  derangement  which 
is  indicated  by  ill-thrift.  A  veterinarian 
can  diagnose  traumatic  pericarditis,  by 
listening  to  the  sounds  made  by  the  heart 
and  noting  the  pulse.  An  affected  cow, 
when  badly  affected,  also  tends  to  drop 
suddenly  when  driven  hard  and  may  die 
at  that  time. 

In  some  cases,  however,  a  cow  drops 
dead  without  having  shown  much  if  any 
symptom  of  sickness,  but  the  post  mortem 
examination  discovers  the  heart  disease 
as  the  cause.  In  a  few  cases  on  record 
the  life  of  the  affected  animal  has  been 
saved  by  promptly  cutting  into  the 
paunch  and  through  that  opening  reach¬ 
ing  for  and  removing  the  foreign  body. 
At  the  same  time  the  most  of  the  fluid 
distending  the  heart  sac  has  to  be  drawn 


off  by  means  of  a  trocar  and  canula. 
Usually,  however,  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  too  late  and  the  animal  dies.  The 
important  matter  is  to  try  to  prevent 
such  cases  from  occurring,  by  keeping 
sharp  objects,  so  far  as  possible,  away 
from  cows.  One  owner  bought  a  wire 
brush,  cheap,  from  a  peddler,  aud  used 
it  to  scrub  out  the  cow  mangers.  Seven 
cows  died  mysteriously.  The  veterinar¬ 
ian  found  that  wires  from  the  brush  had 
caused  the  heart  disease.  a.  s.  a. 


Branding  Tubercular  Cattle 

They  are  testing  the  cows  around  here 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  a  State 
law.  The  man  who  is  testing  says  it  is. 
I  have  one  cow ;  can  they  compel  me  to 
test  her?  I  dont’  sell  anything  from  her. 
Can  they  stop  me  working  out  on  other 


fa  rms. 


or  selling  eggs?  I  saw  27  cows 
branded  today  with  a  red  hot  iron,  and 
the  way  they  threw  themselves  and  bel¬ 
lowed.  I  don’t  think  it  is  humane.  Is 
it  not  cruelty  to  animals  to  burn  a  big 
T  on  a  cow’s  cheek?  G.  s. 

New  York. 

Yes,  the  laws  of  the  State  permit  the 
Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  to 
quarantine  one  cow  when  90  per  cent  of 
the  cows  of  the  township  have  had  the 
tuberculin  test  applied,  this  quarantine 
preventing  the  sale  of  milk  or  butter  from 
the  cow  or  her  removal  from  the  prem¬ 
ises.  It  might  be  made  to  apply  to  other 
animals  and  their  products  also,  but  I 
have  not  known  of  that  extremity  of  folly 
having  ever  been  reached.  The  quaran¬ 
tine  would  not  apply  to  you  or  your 
family  personally.  The  branding  of 
tubercular  cattle  is  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  think  of,  but  the  pain  cannot  be  of 
long  duration  or  very  severe.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  way  to  permanently  and 
certainly  mark  the  animal,  and  even  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  kept  such  cows  from  becoming  an 
article  of  commerce  for  a  number  of  years 
in  same  sections  of  the  State,  m.  b.  d. 


A  Question  for  Dairymen 

Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  more 
profitable  for  a  farmer  who  makes  about 
25,000  to  30.000  lbs.  of  milk  per  month 
separate  it  and  to  sell  the  cream,  and 
use  the  skim-milk  for  raising  hogs,  or  to 
sell  the  fluid  milk?  Wihere  could  a 
farmer  find  a  market  for  the  cream? 
Would  it  be  more  profitable  to  make  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese?  T  would  like  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  farmers  who  have  had  experience 
in  this  line.  M.  A. 

Rloomville,  N.  Y. 


Unadilla 

Silos 


dependable 


From  the  day  you  receive  your 
silo,  and  quickly  and  easily  set 
it  up,  through  all  the  years  of  its 
use — the  Unadilla  is  a  depend¬ 
able  help.  Many  years  of  build¬ 
ing  silos  have  brought  the  Una¬ 
dilla  to  its  deserved  leadership. 

Its  continuous  door  front  al¬ 
lows  openings  at  the  level  of  the 
silage  where  the  feed  can  be 
shoved  out  instead  of  being 
laboriously  hand-forked  up  over 
the  door  and  braces. 

The  door  fasteners  form  a 
unique  ladder  that  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  safest,  most 
practical  silo  ladder  made. 
You  don’t  risk  your  life  when 
you  climb  this  ladder — it’s  as 
safe  as  your  front  stairs. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  silo 
catalog  will  prove  very  valuable  to 
you.  Send  for  it  today — it's  free.  In¬ 
quire  about  our  storage  tanks,  vats 


Putting  Teeth  an. 

Separator  Claims 


TALK  is  cheap,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  extravagant 
claims,  whether  or  not  they  are  justified.  This  is 
true  of  cream  separator  claims.  If  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  in  your  mind  which  separator  really  does  skim 
cleanest,  just  try  this  simple  test: 

Put  a  De  Laval  *ide*by-side  with  any  other 
separator  of  approximate  capacity.  Your 
De  Laval  Agent  will  gladly  arrange  this 
test.  Mix  20  gallons  oS  milk  thoroughly 
and  let  it  stay  at  normal  room  tempera* 
ture.  Run  half  through  each  machine. 
Wash  the  bowl  and  tinware  oS  each  ma¬ 
chine  in  its  own  skim -milk,  without  the 
use  oS  water,  and  mix  the  skim* milk. 
[Some  separators  retain  more  cream  in  the 
howl  than  others.}  Then  run  the  skim* 
milk  from  the  other  machine  through  the 
De  Laval,  and  vice  versa.  Weigh  and  test 
for  butter-fat  the  cream  that  each  machine 
gets  from  the  other's  skim-milk. 

When  you  do  this  you  will  know  beyond  question 
of  doubt  that  the  De  Laval  skims  cleaner,  is  the  easier 
to  turn  and  the  more  profitable  to  own. 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  cream  separator  ever 
made.  It  has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl” — the 
greatest  separator  improvement  in  25  years.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  It  also  runs  easier 
when  separating  and  lasts  longer.  It  is  the 
crowning  achievement  of  48  years  of  sepa¬ 
rator  manufacture  and  leadership. 


SEE  and  TRY  the  New 

De  Laval 

TRADE  in  your  old  Separator 
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Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Spring  has  arrived  at  last.  Nearby 
greens  are  becoming  more  plentiful  as 
the  days  go  by  and  New  Jersey  aspara¬ 
gus,  about  ten  days  later  than  a  year 
ago,  has  finally  made  its  initial  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  season.  California  growers 
have  been  shipping  asparagus  rather 
freely.  Much  of  it  has  been  shipped  to 
eastern  markets  packed  loose  in  the  crate, 
and  with  certain  types  of  trade  it  has 
met  with  favor.  With  favorable  weather 
conditions  California  growers  expect  to 
have  a  longer  shipping  season  and  to 
move  more  asparagus  than  in  previous 
years.  Southern  States  are  also  expand¬ 
ing  their  acreage  quite  rapidly.  Recent- 
ly  the  market  lias  been  firm  for  good 
green  asparagus,  large  southern  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  asparagus  bringing  .$5  to  $6  per 
dozen  bunches,  and  small  as  low  as  $2.50 
a  dozen,  the  bunches  weighing  about  2 
lbs.  each.  Dandelion  greens  spld  at 
from  50c  to  $1  per  %  bushel  basket  and 
turnip  tops  sold  up  to  $1  a  bushel.  Spin¬ 
ach  is  quite  plentiful.  The  Norfolk  sec¬ 
tion  of  Virginia  has  been  supplying  plen¬ 
ty  of  Savoy  spinach  and  the  market 
weakened  to  about  $1.25  a_  barrel,  while 
nearby  spinach  brought  50  to  75c  a 
bushel.  The  market  on  radishes  was 
also  weak  with  liberal  supplies  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  South  Carolina.  Rhubarb  has 
been  popular  but  the  increased  offerings 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
farms  have  caused  prices  to  decline  to 
4  to  5c  a  bunch  for  the  majority  of  the 
offerings.  New  potatoes  have  dropped 
from  the  high  prices  received  about  the 
middle  of  April,  $18  to  $19  a  barrel,  to 
around  $11.50  a  barrel.  Old  potatoes 
have  been  fluctuating  a  little  but  Maine 
Green  Mountains  in  two-bushel  sacks 
were  quoted  at  $6.35,  and  good  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  stock  up  to  $8  per  150-lb.  sack. 
With  good  supplies  of  letruce  and  a  wider 
variety  of  greens  available,  the  lettuce 
market  has  been  dull.  The  best  Arizona 
Iceberg  brough  only  $3.75  per  crate  of 
50  to  60  heads,  while  fair  quality  South 
Carolina,  Big  Boston  type  lettuce,  ranged 
$1.50  to  $2  per  half-barrel  hamper. 
Florida  is  still  the  chief  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  tomatoes,  fancy  wrapped  holding 
steady  at  $5  to  $5.50  per  six-basket  car¬ 
rier.  String  beans  have  now  become  more 
reasonably  priced,  selling  $3  to  $3.50  per 
28-quart  hamper.  Strawberries  were  very 
active  and  the  limited  supply  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  higher  prices.  Florida  is  done 
and  Louisiana  growers,  shipping  straw¬ 
berries  in  24-pint  crates,  received  $4.50 
to  $5  a  crate.  The  apple  market  was  dull 
with  New  York  Baldwins  selling  $2.50 
to  $3.  Even  fancy  oiled  paper  packed 
Baldwins  A2%  and  up  brought  onlj 
$1.65  to  $1.75  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  in  fairly  good 
shape.  Cool  weather  seems  to  have  kept 
production  low  and  prices  have  been  well 
maintained.  For  the  week  only  43,500 
cases  were  received,  according  to  govern¬ 
ment  reports,  compared  with  66,000  for 
the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago  and 
the  active  demand  has  kept  the  market 
well  cleared  of  desirable  stock.  Prices 
held  fairly  steady,  fresh  extra  firsts  sell¬ 
ing  at  32%c  a  dozen.  l%c  a  dozen  higher 
than  last  year,  and  about  6c  a  dozen 
higher  than  during  the  latter  part  of 
April,  1924.  Fresh  extra  firsts  were 
quoted  at  30c  and  very  carefully  se¬ 
lected  candled  fresh  eggs  ranged  34  to 
40c,  the  latter  for  very  fancy  stock  sold 
in  cartons.  The  storage  of  eggs  is  going 
on  rather  slowly  for  the  season.  For  the 
week  in  question  increases  in  storage 
holdings  in  Philadelphia  amounted  to 
only  29,000  eases,  compared  with  42,000 
cases  last  year,  making  the  stocks  on 
hand  about  75,700  cases  on  April  26,  less 
than  one-half  the  amount  on  the  same 
date  in  1925.  A  report  of  26  cities  for 
the  week  ending  April  24,  showed  only 
1.764.480  cases  in  storage,  about  7S4,- 
000  cases  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  live  fowl  market  was  irregular. 
Accumulations  caused  a  weak  market  un¬ 
der  slow  trading,  prices  easing  oft"  about 
2c  a  lb.,  during  the  week.  The  unsatis¬ 
factory  conditions  were  bound  to  react, 
however,  as  low  prices  followed  by  light 
receipts  gave  dealer's  an  opportunity  to 
clear  their  floors  of  stocks  on  hand. 
Prices  soon  advanced  lc  a  lb.,  although 
trading  was  rather  inactive,  colored  stock 
selling  35  to  36c  for  3  to  4-lb.  sizes, 
heavier  stock  selling  a  cent  under  the 
medium  weight  birds.  The  demand  was 
decidedly  for  lighter  weight  stock  and 
fancy  Leghorn  fowl  brought  34  to  35c. 
Plymouth  Rock  broilers  topped  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  53  to  54eji  lb.,  small  broilers  sell¬ 
ing  as  low  as  35  to  38e.  Staggy  young 
roosters  are  commanding  29c  and  old 
roosters  23  to  24c  a  lb.  The  dressed 
poultry  market  ruled  firm  under  limited 
offerings,  fresh  killed,  barreled,  dry 
packed  fowl  averaging  36c  for  the  heavy 
stock,  those  averaging  3  to  3%  lbs.  rang¬ 
ing  29  to  34c,  and  small  selling  as  low 
as  27c  a  lb.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry 
in  Philadelphia  and  several  other  large 
markets,  since  January  1,  are  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  last  year,  but  cold 


storage  holdings,  especially  in  eastern 
cities,  are  much  lighter. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  hay  holds  steady.  High 
grade  hay  moves  readily  because  of 
scarcity  and  such  commands  top  prices, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  medium  and  low¬ 
er-grade  hay  arriving  which  generally 
sells  at  the  inside  figures  for  that  grade. 
No.  2  Timothy  was  quoted  at  $24  to  $25 
a  ton,  and  No.  3  averaged  $21.50.  Clover 
mixed  sold  up  to  $23  a  ton.  Rye  straw 
held  at  $16.50  to  $17  ;  wheat  straw  aver¬ 
aged  $16.25  and  oat  straw  $15.25  a  ton. 

B.  w.  s. 


Local  LTp-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs.  Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
33c ;  smaller,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
42c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32e ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk.  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt..  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  beans,  dry,  lb..  10c ;  beets, 
best,  bch.,  10c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c; 
carrots,  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  bchs,  10c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  jar,  15c ;  roots,  lb.,  15c ;  lettuce, 
head,  10c;  onions,  lb..  5c;  parsnips,  lb., 
6c;  peppers,  doz.,  40c;  potatoes,  pk., 
90c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
baga,  lb.,  4c ;  spinach,  lb.,  10c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  lb.,  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  ISc ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls.  4  lbs., 
40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  37c ;  geese, 
lb..  35c;  ducks,  lb..  35c. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17 
chops,  lb.,  40c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
chops,  lb..  30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  lb.,  35e ;  dressed.  55  to  60c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  32  to  38c;  dressed,  55  to 
60c;  chickens,  live,  lb.,  32  to  3Se; 
dressed.  55  .to  60c :  geese,  live,  lb.,  32  to 
35c;  guinea  hens,  live,  each,  55c;  squabs, 
pair,  75  to  SOc ;  butter,  lb.,  55  to  60c; 
eggs,  wholesale,  doz.,  30  to  32c;  retail, 
33  to  35c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  SOc. 

Vegetables  and  Produce.— Beans,  white 
kidney,  $6;  marrowfat,  bu.,  $4.75;  beets 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  celery  hearts,  doz.,  $1.25 ; 
celery  stalks,  doz.,  75  to_  90c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $1;  carrots,  bu.,  75c;  honev,  qt., 
70  to  S5c  ;  cap,  25c:  lettuce,  leaf,'  head, 
6  to  7c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  bu., 
$3.40  to  $3.50 :  radishes,  doz.,  40c ;  rhu¬ 
barb.  doz.,  $1.75. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17 
to  ISc;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15c;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  12  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Mixed  hay,  ton,  $12 
to  $18;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables.— Beet  greens,  bu..  $1.50; 
carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  cucumbers,  hot¬ 
house.  doz..  $3;  lettuce,  hothouse,  curly, 
doz.,  35  to  40c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.15 
to  $1.25 ;  green,  .doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c  ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  potatoes,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.25 ;  radishes,  hothouse,  doz.  bchs., 
35  to  40c ;  rhubarb,  hothouse,  doz.  bchs., 
$1.25  to  $1.30;  turnips,  bu.,  65c  to  $1; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c. 

Apples.  (Western  New  York). — Bald¬ 
wins,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Ben  Davis,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Stags,  lb.,  28  to  32c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  34  to  35c ;  roosters,  lb.,  2S  to 
SOc :  ducks,  lb..  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
28  to  32c ;  doz.,  33  to  35c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Sugar. — Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buckwheat 
honey.  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  comb  clover,  24- 
sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5  :  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4;  maple  sugar,  lb..  27  to  30c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.90  to  $2.10. 

Shipped  in  Produce. — Artichokes,  box, 
$2.50  to  $3;  asparagus,  crate,  $3.75  to 
$4.50;  bananas,  9-hand  bch.,  $3  to  $3.25; 
beets,  bu.  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  cab¬ 
bage,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  carrots,  bu. 
hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  celery,  crate, 
$4.75  to  $5  ;  cocoanuts,  bag,  $6  to  $6.25  ; 
cucumbers,  bskt,  2  doz.,  $3.75  to  $4.25; 
grapefruit,  box,  $4.50  to  $7;  green  pep¬ 
pers,  crate,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  lemons,  Cal., 
box,  $5.75  to  $6.25  ;  Sicily,  box,  $5.50  to 
$5.75;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50; 
mushrooms,  bskt.,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  onions, 
State.  100-lb.  bag,  $3.25:  Chili,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $3;  Texas,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50; 
oranges,  Cal.,  navel,  box,  $5.25  to  $6.50. 
Florida,  box,  $5.75  to  $7 ;  pineapples, 
crate,  $4.50  to  $5;  shallots,  doz.  bchs., 
SO  to  90c;  spinach,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
strawberries,  24-qt.  crate,  $4.75  to  $5; 
potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $17  to  $18:  to¬ 
matoes,  6-box  carrier,  $7.50  to  $S.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Some  sign  of  Spring  is  shown  in  low¬ 
ering  southern  prices,  but  not  much 
grows  yet  here.  Wait  till  potatoes  go 
down  for  a  real  new  season. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  38  to  46c;  dairy,  36 
to  39c ;  storage,  33  to  34c ;  common,  21 
to  25c.  Cheese,  active ;  daisies,  flats  and 
longhorns,  new,  22  to  23c;  Limburger, 
block  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hen¬ 
nery,  29  to  33c ;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  25  to  30c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  50  to  58c ;  fowls,  28  to  35c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  29  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  21  to  22c ; 
ducks,  30  to  34c ;  geese,  25  to  28c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  turkeys,  40  to  48c; 
fowls,  25  to  32c;  chickens,  25  to  SOc; 
old  roosters,  19  to  21c;  ducks,  29  to  32c; 
geese,  23  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  King, 
$l.o0  to  $1.75  ;  Greening,  Baldwin,  Rus- 
sett,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  dull ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25;  seconds, 
$2.50  to  $2.85 ;  Cuban,  crate,  $5.25  to 
$o.50 ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $2.50  to 
$3.25. 

•E  ruits  and  Berries.  —  Strawberries, 
fair,  E'lorida,  qt.,  45  to  SOc ;  cranberries, 
Cape  Cod,  box,  $6  to  $6.75 ;  grapes,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Tokays,  lb.,  15c-  (retail). 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  quiet ;  red 
kidney  cwt.,  $9  to  $9.50;  marrow,  $8.25 
to  $8.50;  white  kidney,  $7.50  to  $S ; 
medium,  $5.75  to  $6 ;  pea,  $5.25  to  $5.50. 
Onions,  dull ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.65;  Ebenezer.  bag.  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

1  egetables,  moderate ;  asparagus, 
southern,  crate,  $2.25  to  $4;  beans, 
green  and  wax,  hamper,  $4.75  to  $6.75; 
beets,  southern,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25:  Brus¬ 
sels  ^sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1.15  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  celery, 
Florida,  crate,  $3.25  to  $4  ;  endive,  Lou- 
isana,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4.25;  lettuce, 
curly,  bskt.,  50  to  75c:  Iceberg,  crate, 
$3.50  to  $4.25;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  35  to 
oOe ;  parsnips,  $2  to  $2.25 :  peas,  bag, 
$4  to  $5.50  ;  peppers,  crate,  $4.75  to  $6 ; 
pieplant,  southern,  box.  $1  to  $3;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  spinach  ,bu., 

75c _ to  $%  _tomatoes,  southern  carrier, 

$6.75  to  $7.50;  turnips,  white  and  yel¬ 
low.  bu.,  50  to  90c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  11  to  14c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  active;  sugar,  lb..  19  to  25c; 
syrup,  gal.,  new,  $2.35  to  $2.50. 

Feeds.— Hay,  firm;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$22. to  $24;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $23;  rye 
straw.  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  -to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton, 
$30.50;  middlings.  $30.50;  red-dog,  $37; 
cottonseed  meal,  $37;  oilmeal,  $47;  hom¬ 
iny.  $31.50;  gluten,  $36.15;-  oat  feed, 
$8.75.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

April  29,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  May  :  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
test,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.S3 
plus  differentials ;  Class  2B,  $1.93 ;  Class 
2C,  $1:88 ;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.85 ; 
Class  3C,  $1.75. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70:  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.85. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.40  @$0.40*4 

Extra,  92  score .  .39 *4 

Firsts.  88  to  91  score  .37  @  .39 

Seconds,  84  to  S7  score  35*4©  .36% 

Lower  grades . 34*4  @  -35 

Ladles  . 32  "@  .36*4 

Packing  stock . 31  @  .32 

Centralized . 35%  ( 

Renovated  . 36 

Sweet,  fancy . 42 

Extra  .  . . 41 

Firsts  .  .38 

Seconds  . 37 


39 

@  !36% 

@  .42*4 

‘  .41% 

•40*4 
.37% 


CHEESE 


.Tune  made,  flats,  fancy  .$0.26  @$0.27 


Average  run 
Flats,  fresh,  fancy 
Average  run  .  . . 


.25% 

.20 

.19 


EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  white 
Average  extras  .... 

Extra  firsts . 34 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  .37 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.34  @$0.36 

Broilers  . 40@  .50 

Roosters  . IS®  .20 


>.37  @$0.38 

.36 

.34  @ 

.35 

OO 

.OO 

.33  @ 

.39 

•37  @ 

.38 

•33%  @ 

.34% 

.26  @ 

.31 

ll  U IV  . . 

Geese  . 

•d«i 

.15 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Turkeys,  young  . .  . 

. $0.54  @$0.60 

<  >ld  . 

. 35® 

.45 

Chickens,  best  ..... 

.47 

Fair  to  good  .... 

. 26® 

.35 

Broilers  . . 

.68 

Roosters  . 

. 22® 

.29 

Capons,  best  . . 

.57 

Lower  grades  . . . 

.45 

Ducks  . . 

.35 

Geese  . 22@  .32 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb .  .60 

Dark,  per  doz . 3.00@  4.00 

Gulls  .  1.50@  2.50 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.50@  2.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.17@$0.1S 

Good  to  prime  . 14@  .16 

Gulls  . . 10@  .12 

Lambs,  head  .  5.00@10.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.85® $9.60 

Gows  .  3.50@  6.25 

Eujls  .  5.75@  6.75 

Calves  . 11.00@14.00 

Lambs  . 13.00@15.00 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $1.75@$5.00 

Ben  Davis  .  1.50®  3.00 

Albemarle  .  7.50@  10.50 

V  estern  box  . 1.50@  3.00 

Pears,  Ivieffer,  bbl .  1.00@  3.00 

Strawberries,  qt . 30@  .50 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .16 

Grapes,  Belgian,  hothouse,  lb  1.00@  1  25 

Argentine,  20-lb.  box _  4.25@  4.50 

Oranges,  Florida,  box  .  3.80®  8.10 

California,  box  . 4.0O@  7.00 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.00@$7.00 

Beets,  new,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Cabbage,  new,  bu.  bskt .  1.00®  1.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  .  1.00®  1.50 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs . 10.00®17.00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  bu .  2.00®  5.50 

Cauliflower,  doz .  2.00®  3  50 

Dandelions,  bu . 1.50@  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 2.00®  5.00 

Kale,  bbl . r. .  .75®  1.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 3.0O@  6.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 3.50@  5.00 

Lettuce,  southern,  bu.  bskt..  .  1.50@  2.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.50®  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb.  . 15@  .40 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag .  1.25@  2  75 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00®  1.25 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4.25®  5.50 

peas,  bu .  2.50®  6.00 

Peppers,  bu .  3.50®  7.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt .  1.75®  3.00 

Rhubarb,  L.  I.,  100  bchs -  7.00®  9.00 

Romaine,  bu .  1.25®  2.50 

Salsify,  doz.  bchs . 50@  1.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00®  2.25 

Squash,  new,  bu . 2.00®  4.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00®  4.50 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  2.00®  7.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  2.00@  4.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  150-lb.  bag - $8.75@$9.00 

Maine.  150-lb.  bag  .  6.00®  8.10 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 9.50@10.00 

Florida,  bbl . 5.00@10.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  2.75@  5.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  2,  Timothy  . $27.0O@2S.0O 

No.  3  .  23.00@25.00 

Clover  mixed  .  23.00@26.00 

Straw,  rye  .  20.00@21.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.83% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.88% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . SS*4 

No.  3  yellow  . 85% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 53 

No.  3  white . 50% 

Rye  . 

Barley  . S3 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0,461®  .48 

Cheese,  lb . 32®  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45®  .50 

Gathered  . 35  @  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40®  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 40®  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 55®  .65 

Asparagus,  bch . 35@  .65 

Potatoes,  lb.  . . 06®  .07 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 07®  .08 

Onions,  lb . 07®  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 10®  .12 

Cabbage,  lb . 05®  .06 

Cauliflower,  head  . 25®  .40 

Apples,  doz . 25®  !.50 

Cooking,  lb . 04@  .06 

Strawberries,  qt . 25®  .50 


Wool  Notes 

At  the  current  London  wool  auctions 
demand  was  fairly  active.  Merinos  sold 
5  per  cent  above  previous  sales,  and 
coarse  crossbreds  5  per  cent  lower.  Bos¬ 
ton  market  reported  dull.  Recent  quo¬ 
tations  follow :  Fine  strictly  combing,  45 
to  46c:  fine  clothing,  40  to  41c;  half 
blood  strictly  combing,  45  to  46c;  half 
blood  clothing,  42c;  three-eighths  blood 
strictly  combing,  45  to  46c ;  quarter  blood 
strictly  combing,  45  to  46c ;  low  quarter 
blood  strictly  combing,  40c. 
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One  “Famous” 
Ancona  laid 
339  eggs  a  year. 
Won  over  80X 
of  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  prizes  at 
Madison  Square 
Garden  Show 
for  19  years. 
Beautiful! 
Heavy  layers! 
Prize  winners  ! 
Free  72-page  Ancona 
book  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest. 

H.  C.  Sheppard 
Box  539,  Berea,  O. 

Member  International 
Chick  Association 


ANCONA 


VALLEY  FARM 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  pro- 
d  u  c  t  i  o  n  bred,  free  range 
stock.  State  inspected.  $13  to 
$25  pel'  100.  Circular  free. 

RD  60  WALLKILL,  N.Y. 


SA  a _ _  Highest  Quality.  Production  Bred 

.  b.  Anconas  Chicks.  lilt.  Circulars. 

OWNLAND  FARM,  Box  497.  Hammond,  N.Y. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs 
per  bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Eggs  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Format¬ 
ing  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass, 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 

r _ AND  leghorns.  Winners  at  Storrs,  Far- 

1-ranCaiSltOCKS  mingdale  and  Illinois  contests.  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  JULES  F.  FRXHCXIS,  Westhiuupton  b-ach.  VV. 

Trnpi.ef.tcd  UAUUE1*  ROCKS.  E»KS-S*ock-Chicks. 

I  Catalog  free.  Arthur  Searles,  U  N.  Milford,  N,  H. 

Your  POULTRY 
PROFITS  ? 

Then  order  your  chicks  from  North  American  con¬ 
test  winning  strain.  Pure  Tom  Barron  S.  C,  White 
Le .'horns.  Records,  260  to  321  eggs.  Catalogue. 

Flue  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  Fort  Royal,  Pa 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thorobred  mat¬ 
ing  to  be  delivered  in  June  or  July  at  $11 
per  100;  $52  per  500  ;  $100  per  1,000.  10  % 
books  order.  Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

STRICKLER’S  JUNE  CHICKS 

Hatches,  June  1-8  15-22-29.  Large  Tyi 
cred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg 
269  egg  line  matings.  No  lights  used; 
are  extra  hardy  and  vigorous,  'l’ho 


Do  You  Want  to  Increase 


$ 


cular.  10  X  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R 


SHERIDAN, 


Mixed  or  Broilers . * JJ*  Per 

S.  (J.  W.  Leghorns  .  P01' 

Barred  Rocks . •••••• 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100X  Jlve  delivi 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 


$5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obt 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks, 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  1 


m 


YES 


14  years  from  our  trapnested  lie 
Strong,  vigorous  and  big  produ 
Satisfaction  always  guaranteed. 

2.500  selected  layers  produce 
chicks.  Price  for  March  and  April,  18c,  delivered. 
COLD  SPRING  B  ARM  Meadville, 

BUTLER  POULTRY  FARM 

Buy  our  own  S.C.  W. Leghorn  chicks  at  20c:  May,  l.c 
livered.  Our  range  nearly  filled  to  15,000  capacity, 
der  direct  from  this  adv.  Member  International  I 
Chick 'Assn.  IfUTMilt  POULTRY  BAUM,  R.  D.  1,  lielmar. 


CHICKS{ 

livery.  Circ.  E.  L. 


S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10c, 
own  free  range  flock.  10 


CHICK 

CLOYD  NIEMOND 


Barred  Hock  and  Reds. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BARRED 


100$  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2 


McAlisterviile, 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Barron  Straina  t 

Barred  Hocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  S 
for  price  list.  A.D.  M0FLER,  Twin  Brock  Farm,  Strawberry  R1U91 

PUIPIYQ  S.  O.  W.  L  e  g  h  o  r  n  s,  lOc^ 
ViilvIVw  Rocks.  13c.  Mixed,  8c.  De 
©ry  guaranteed..  Order  director  circular  free, 

L.  K.  STRAWSER 


McAlisterviile, Pa. 


CHICKS  lSrfnge 

"Wm.  F.  Graham 


DARBY’S 

White  Leghorns 

ARE  GREAT  LAYERS 
First  Pen  Storrs  Laying  Contest  1924 

Having  the  Greatest  Record  ever  made  in  the  East 
First.  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1 92 L 
Third  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1922 
Third  Pen  Vineland  Contest  1923 

N.  J.  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 

(Free  from  White  Diarrhea) 

Sired  by  sons  of  these  Contest  hens. 

May  prices  very  low  for  such  quality 

CT*  IV  A  D  DVT  North  Branch 
•  *  •  »  New  Jersey 


PURE  HOLLYWOOD 


'j  Chicks  and  Egg's 

Every  hen  we  have  on  our  Farm  is  from  eggs 
or  stock  we  bought  of  the  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  with  records  from  200  to  300  eggs 
per  hen.  If  you  doubt  us  write  them.  Look  up 
our  record  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  At  this  writing. 
March  15th,  we  are  3rd  in  the  Leghorn  Class. 
Won  8th  place  last  year,  100  pens  competing. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  Chicks  or  Eggs. 
Every  Chick  or  Egg  we  sell  is  from  our  own 
1,200  Pure  Hollywood  Hens.  No  special  pens, 
when  you  get  our  Chicks  you  get  Chicks  from 
sisters  or  mothers  from  our  contest  birds. 

Visitors  Welcome— Circular 

Chicks  $20  per  100  Eggs  $8  per  100  j 

BARNES’  POULTRY  YARDS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
Trapnested  Pedigreed 

EIGHTEENTH  YEAR.  The  original  "Sanborn 
Stock.”  Records  tip  to  314  eggs. 

To  be  successful  you  must,  first  of  all,  have  clean, 
vigorous  and  healthy  chix.  They  must  have  the  lay 
instinct  bred  in  them  to  develop  into  profitable 
layers.  Our  old  customers  attest  to  these  Qualifica¬ 
tions  in  our  chix  by  coining  back  year  after  year  for 
more,  and  they  cost  no  more.  So,  why  not  buy  the 
best  and  insure  your  success.  Eighteen  years  ot 
trapnesting  and  selective  breeding  behind  our  stock 
is  your  guarantee  of  receiving  this  super-Quality 
chick  that  will  develop  early  and  with  the  body 
capacity  and  vitality  to  go  the  full  distance. 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you . 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  April  17,  1920: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  62 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  09 

The  Ferguson  Farm,  Tenn .  93 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  193 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  42 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  104 

Tlios.  L.  Rosser.  Jr.,  Va .  93 

Barred  Rock  Chicken  Farm,  N.  J....  62 

Mt.  Kemble  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  105 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  98 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J .  73 

Lewis  Farms.  B.  1 .  100 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J .  116 

White  Plymouth  Bocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . i.  88 

John  Hall,  N.  J .  99 

Chas.  W.  Creasy,  Pa .  108 

Columbian  Plymouth  Bocks 

Andrew  Petro,  Pa .  105 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  62 

Kilbourn  Htchry  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  99 
S.  C.  Bhode  Island  BeJs 

Lambert  &  Sked,  N.  J .  99 

Aseutney  Farms.  Vt .  104 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  43 

White  Leghorns 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm.  N.  J .  108 

DeVries  Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  05 

Stonleigh  Farms,  N.  Y .  87 

Norcross  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  96 

Wellward  Farm,  N.  Y .  64 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm.  Pa . .  100 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  F’arm,  Ohio....  109 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  106 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  95 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  99 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J .  94 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  77 

Higliview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  93 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Tarm.  N.  Y .  96 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  90 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  102 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  Ill 

Whiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  83 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  39 

S.  C.  Price,  Pa .  99 

Theodore  R.  Apgar.  N.  .T .  108 
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c.  •  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  10c 

I  .hir.KS  Hocks,  llr.  Reds.  12r.  Safe  delivery 
QAAAvAAl*  Circular  free.  II.  S.  IIART,  MeAllstei 

CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds,  14c;  heavy  mix. 

100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 

15.  W.  AMEY  Cocolam 


n  l  I  ofThor-o-BredS.C.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 

BabV  UhlCkS  horns,  llr, parcel  post  paid.  Free  circular. 
J - -  New  Washington,  Onto 


FRANK  BLUM 


n  l.  OI-  J.  B.  Giants,  S.  v.  "  .  r-eguo,  u.,  ....  . 
Baby  Unix  Barred  Hocks  and  other  breeds.  IV  n 
Grantsville  Hatchery  GrantsviUe,  Maryl 

Sava  S3. 50  on  Every  100  white  Leghorn Ch 

SLATY  RIDGE  EARM  Box  R  Palmyra, 


Also  R.  I.  Reds.  Moderate  prices, 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  All 


Circular. 


BARRED  ROCKS, 

REDS  and  LEGHORNS 

After  May  15th  $11  perhundred.  State  Accredited 
flocks.  WM.  D.  SCOTT,  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  Harrinoton.Del. 


!  S.C.R.I.Red  BABY  CHICKS  j 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK  f 

RECORD  300  Eggs  per  year.  Free  from  white  ^ 
diarrhoea.  Catalog  free.  Read  Testimonial.  j. 

Dear  Mr.  Hagopian  :  Andover.  Mass.  I 

1  am  writing  a  fete  lines  to  tell  you  that  the  chicks  I  j 
|  purchased  from  you  are  a  magnificent  lot  of  birds.  One  | 
of  the  pullets  laidan  egg  today.  She  is  just  i  months  and 

A  21  days  old.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  saw  or  owned  a  * 

strain  of  Reds  that  had  such  vitality  or  that  grew  so  qu  ick.  \ 
The  cockerels  weigh  7  lbs.  each;  they  are  husky  fellows.  1 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  birds  like  these,  they  are  a  ] 
pleasure  to  work  with.  I cannot  praise  them  too  highly.  ] 
Philip  Dimlich  i 

BEDBIBD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass,  j 

I 

!  HUBBARD’S  S.C.  Red  I 

|  CHICKS  | 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy  northern  grown  stock, 
which  has  been  State  certified  to  be  free  from  .White 
Diarrhoea  for  six  consecutive  years.  Reduced  prices 
for  May  chicks.  They  have  a  reputation  for 

LIVABILITY-VIGOR-EGG  PRODUCTION 
Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 

[  HUBBARD  FARMS  Member  1.  B.  C.  A.  Walpole,  N.  H. 

R.I.REDCHIX 

from  my  flock  of  farm  raised  birds,  absolutely  free 
of  all  disease.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  white 

I  diarrlioea.  Chicks  $20  per  100.  . 

1  FISHER’S  POULTRY  FARM  Plamville,  Mass. 

MAHOGANY  REDS j 

1  layers,  color  and  type.  Eggs,  $2.50  for  15;  $6  for  50, 

$10  for  100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKENBUSH.  Darien,  Conn.  J 

o  C  r»  I  1)  Vermont  certified  5  years.  Accre- 

S.  V>.  K.  1,  i\6QS  dited  free  from  W.  D.  Rich  col¬ 
or  Heavy  production.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock. 

|  Circular.  XSCUTNEV  FARMS  K10  Hartland,  Bermonl 

OWEN  FARM’S  STRAIN 

SINGLE  COM  It  RED  CHICKS 

Utility  and  Special  matings.  $12  per  100  and  up. 
Folder  free. 

3  1  LAYWELLFARM  Route  No,  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

-  Direct,  Chicks  and  Eggs,  Parks’ Barred  Docks.  Bar- 
1  ron’s  S.  C,  W,  Leghorns.  From  Free  range  stock, 

•  1  Prices  right.  ANDREW  B,  CARD,  Boonton,  N.  J.  R.  D.  No.  1 

-  White  Wyandotte  Chicks  well  bred 

;•  Healthy  stock.  $15  hundred.  Special  matings,  $18 
hundred.  White  Hocks  same  price.  100$  live  deliv- 
I  1  ery,  postpaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Spriups,  Pa. 

\  1  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  High 

a.  Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  F ree 

-  |  BOWDEN  White  W»jndolt»  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 

C  1  ui  ui  j  ii  Regal-Dorcas .  A-l  stock.  Eggs.SL 50-15; 

3  j  W.  WyandOttBS  .$8— 100.  R  HILL  Seneca  Fails,  N.Y. 

B,  |  -  , 

1  1  .  ni.  Farmers’  Fowls.  Season’s  five  big 

Jersey  oleck  bi&nts  wins  including  best  display  P>os- 

1  ton.  Eggs,  chix  and  stock.  FISH  FA  It  MS  Mystic,  Conn, 

l  MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

<0  I  Barron-Hollywood  strains.  Baby  chicks,  #15  per  100. 
q  After  May  15tli,  *12.50  in  lots  of  500.  June  cluck*  *10 

to  j  per  100.  Circular.  A.  II.  PENNY  Mnttituek,  N.Y . 

-  WYCK0FF-H0LLYW00D  LEGHORNS 

[$  The  one  breed  and  of  real  quality.  Eggs,  chicks,  pullets, 
j  1  Prices  right.  Circular.  RED-W-FARM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

”e  l Vyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

-v  Chicles  and  Eggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

Y.  RIDGEWX*  POULTRY  FARM,  M.  A.  Campbell,  Prop.,  Jameilown,  Pa  BoxH 

Wlllgorodt  Bros..  N.  J .  112 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  94 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  98 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Tnc..  N.  J .  74 

Karols  Pltry  F’arm,  N.  J .  70 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  118 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  103 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  109 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  91 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  83 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  87 

C.  G.  Parker,  N.  Y .  108 

Wm.  P.  Flint,  N.  J .  91 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  87 

Kulil  Krest  Farms,  N.  .T .  98 

Golden  Oaks  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  95 

Engleside  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  101 

lur  B.  Dow,  N.  J .  100 

Turrin,  N.  J .  103 

ad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  105 

iderf  Farm,  N.  J .  114 

&  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  107 

ley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  89 

ie  Farms,  N.  J .  96 

i  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  108 

tenbnder  Bros..  N.  J .  109 

iry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  105 

kywood  Farm,  N.  J . .  88 

ris  Farms,  R.  I .  Ill 

ite  Egg  Farm,  N.  .T .  73 

C.  Laudenberger.  N.  J .  30 

sgate  Farm,  N.  J .  117 

enraucli  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  83 

Rapp,  Sr.,  N.  J .  114 

:ler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  114 

dd  Fox,  N.  J .  H2 

nmouth  Co.  Jr.  Pltry  Clubs,  N.  J  86 

,est  J.  Bear,  N.  J .  112 

twood  Farms,  N.  J .  123 

rfield  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  83 

tnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J .  108 

K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  110 

Westervelt,  N.  J .  109 

in  II.  Niece,  N.  ,T .  115 

n  Cray,  N.  J .  116 

plewold  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  104 

untain  View  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  91 

Mason  Mills,  N.  J . . .  117 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  102 

G.  Lelbaeli,  N.  J .  10” 

rrell  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  61 

dmann  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T .  90 

jen  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  91 

uare  Deal  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  89 

sen  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  106 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

milton’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ohio .  94 

Mottled  Houdans 

viands  Farms,  N.  Y .  71  463 
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200-300  Egg  Strain 


20  to  50%  Reduction 


on  ail  chicks,  eggs  and 
breeding  stock  of  the 
famous 

REAM  STRAINS 

of  World’s  Champion  Layers 

Write  for  new  prices  and 
Story  of  Mrs.  Hoffman,  Texas, 
who  made  S10.000  profit  last 
year  from  her  flock  of  Ream 
Strain  foundation. 

Pennsylvania  Poultry  Farm 
Box  R  Lancaster,  Pa, 


Most  Profitable 
Poultry 
Known 


KIRKUP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

QUALITY  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

All  breeders  are  mated  to  Certified  Cocks 
or  Cockerels.  1  will  have  6,000  chicks  for 
delivery  every  Wednesday  after  March  1st, 

$22.00  per  100;  $200  per  1,000 

QUALITY  —  RELIABILITY 
A  SQUARE  DEAL 

J.  T.  KIRKUP 

MATTITUCK,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


PULLETS-^ 

S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

Ages,  8-10  weeks;  3-4-5  months  old. 

Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM.  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J, 

Lally  Farms  Production  Bred 

S.  C.W.  LEGHORNS  -  CHICKS  -  EGGS  -  STOCK 

Breeders  —  Barron-Hollywood  b!ood  lines.  Long  deep 
bodied  egg  type,  tested  and  selected  for  health  and  vigor; 
late  molters,  layers  of  large  chalk  white  premium  eggs. 
Mated  to  high  record  pedigreed  males,  from  famous  Mor¬ 
gan  Imperial  mating.  Acknowledged  superior  laying 
strains.  Circular. 

April  delivery  S18  per  100  May  delivery  $16  per  100 
June  delivery  $14  per  100 

LALLY  FARMS  Vineland.  N.J. 


CERTIFIED  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns- Chicks  12c  Each 

A  hatch  everv  week.  18  years  shipper  of  day-old 
chicks.  BABY  CHICKEN  FARM,  On  Hudson.  Staatsburu,  N.Y. 


Cross-breeding  for  White 
Eggs 

Can  I  get  the  following  results  #  by 
line-breeding  for  instance.  Take  eight 
Black  Minorca  bens,  breed  with  R.  I. 
Red  cockerel,  then  breed  the  daughters 
of  the  above  back  to  their  own  sire  and 
follow  regular  form  of  line  breeding.  Can 
I  develop  a  strain  of  birds  that  resemble 
the  R.  I.  Reds  in  color,  and  still  have  a 
large  white  egg,  such  as  the  Minorcas 
lay?  IIow  would  you  advise  me  to  breed 
the  Minorcas  and  Reds  to  get  a  strain 
of  large  type  birds  that  lay  a  large  white 
egg?  Do  you  think  that  this  can  be  done? 

Medway,  Mass.  A.  B. 

If  this  could  be  done,  it  would  have 
been  done  long  ago,  for  it  has  been  one 
of  the  much  desired  ends  of  poultry 
breeding.  So  far,  however,  the  ben  and 
the  egg  have  refused  to  disassociate  them 
selves  in  color,  the  large  breeds  laying 
brown  and  the  small  breeds  white  eggs 
A  partially  successful  attempt  to  produce 
large  fowis  laying  white  eggs  has  been 
made  by  one  of  our  experiment  stations, 
but  the  chalk  white  egg  is  still  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Mediterranean  bird.  I  woulc 
not  say  that  it  cannot  be  done,  but.  if 
you  have  anything  else  to  do,  I  shouldn’t 
advise  wasting  much  time  trying  it. 

M.  b.  D. 


Many  a  man  smiles  with  indulgence 
on  the  child  who  believes  in  Santa  Claus 
and  then  takes  his  pencil  to  figure  out 
a  way  to  beat  the  stock  market. — Sau 
IT-ancisco  Examiner. 


“Cream  of  Tancred”  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
CHICKS— $18  &  $23.50  Delivery  guaranteed 
EGGS— $10-00  &  $12.00  90  per  cent  fertility 

The  product  from  2000  vigorous  and  tested 
breeders.  25^  discount  on  eggs  alter  April  20 
and  chicks  alter  May  11.  Order  from  this  adv. 
with  full  confidence.  Descriptive  catalog. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB' 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

O  aaa  breeders  on  free  form  range.  Pure  Barron 
OLMJv/  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
."14  eggs  in  n  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  botching 
eggs  nnrt  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  She  row  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


HOFFS  “VITALITY”  S'wSUtt 

S.  C.  w.  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS  AND 
JERSEY  B-  GIANTS 

They  are  satisfactory  and  profitable.  Send  for  my 
reasonable  prices  and  catalogue.  Established  1888. 

0.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  NESHANIC,  N,  J 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
beaded  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write 
It.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $8.00  $5.75  $ll 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.50  6.75  18 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.50  4.75  » 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100  %  live  delivery,  postpaid. 
fJiMsr  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


Sfl  D.nuin  I  The  Big  Better  Kind.  Chicks— 

.  u.  Brown  Leghorns  $u_ m  aiso  s.  c.  white.  <  6  . 

E.  S.  WILSON  Box  497  Hammond.  N  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

The  kind  that  lay.  The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn 
chick  will  please  and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best 
layers  you  ever  had.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  K  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 


8.  C.  W  hile 
I.e  g  h  o  r  n  » 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs— Trap-nested 
stock.  Circular. 

H,  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y- 

ChicksThat  Grow— From  Hens  That  Lay 

100 %  live  delivery  to  your  door .  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Rocks  3.50  6.50  12.00  67.60 

Rhode  Island  Reds  4.00  7.00  13  00  62.60 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks  2.50  4.76  9.00  42.50 

Herbert  Miller ,  Prop. 
RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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COLLIS 
PRODUCTS  CQ 

CLINTON,  IA. 


ThishookFREt 

Send  us  only 
your  Feed  . 
Dealers  name  ' 


Cost  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  heater,  cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater, 
Galvanized  Steel,  for  $4.75;  or  pure  Aluminum,  $0.25, 
postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  ir  you  don’t  say  it’s 
the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  'in  30 
days  and  get  yonr  money  back.  Your  dealer  will  make 
you  the  same  offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he 
does  not  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  order  it  from  me. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  4  "Poultry  Helps  ’  ’ 


I.  PUTNAM 

Route  564-B,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


75  Post 
Pa  i  d 


Burns  10. days  without  attention 


Better  Stock  and  Greater 
Profits  Result  from 


stbuven’s 

FISH  MEAL  : 


r poultry  a 


Your  poultry,  hogs  and  stock  will  thrive  Tapidly  on 
this  ideal  feed  supplement  and  stimulator.  Made  from 
freshly  caught,  tiuely  ground  Menhaden  hell,  rich  in 
the  needed  proteins  and  minerals.  Make  this  a  year  of 
prolits.  Write  now  for  free  samples  and  feeding  chart. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-0  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore.  Md. 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
poultry  houses  akd  equipment. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 


QUALITY 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


PHILADELPHIA  MADE 


It’s  Better  than  the  “Just  as  Good”  kind  andis  made 
only  in  Philadelphia  by  us.  Your  dealer  has  this 
Better  Brand  or  can  get  it  for  you.  If  not,  write  us. 


THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  ROCKS  AND  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN]-.,,/,,.,  iti/in 

GIANT  ROUEN  T)  IJ  L  K.  L 1 JN  (j  D 

INDIAN  RUNNER J  OVULill 

“World’s  Best  Strains.”  Hatching  Eggs.  18th  yr.  producing 
chicks  that  live.  ALDHAM  P0ULTRI  FARM,  R.  34.  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 


Large  Stock  Poultry, Turkeys,  Geese  «ua  re's,1  pups* 

CHICKS,  EGGS,  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford, Pa. 


Ration  for  Broilers 

Would  you  give  us  feed  mixing  formula 
for  raising  broilers  for  market  in  the 
shortest  possible  time?  K.  H.  P. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Broilers  should  be  fed  the  ration  given 
to  chicks  that  are  to  be  kept  as  layers 
until  about  two  weeks  before  fattening 
for  market,  the  idea  being  to  build  up  a 
sturdy  frame,  upon  which  fat  may  be  de¬ 
posited  later.  Cockerels  should  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  pullets  as  soon  as  the  sex 
can  be  determined  and  the  sexes  kept  in 
separate  pens.  When  ready  for  finishing, 
at  about  eight  weeks  of  age,  the  birds  to 
be  disposed  of  as  broilers  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  small  pens,  where  they  can  get 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  exercise,  and 
fed  three  times  daily  upon  a  mixture  of 
yellow  cornmeal,  60  parts,  red-dog  flour, 
40  parts.  Wet  this  up  with  skim-milk 
or  diluted  semi-solid  buttermilk  and  feed 
in  troughs,  giving  all  that  the  birds  will 
clean  up  at  a  feeding.  Watch  the  broil¬ 
ers  and  get  them  off  to  market  before 
they  go  off  feed  and  lose  what  they  have 
gained.  They  will  not  stand  this  forced 
feeding  for  more  than  from  10  days  to 
two  weeks.  Market  as  milk-fed  broilers. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Chicks 

Where  can  I  buy  cod  liver  oil  for 
chicks  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  mix 
it?  J.  B. 

Maine. 

Most  druggists  have,  and  all  can  get, 
cod  liver  oil  of  the  crude  grade  suited  to 
poultry  feeding.-  A  cold  pressed  oil  was 
formerly  considered  best,  that  extracted 
by  the  use  of  steam  being  injured  in  its 
vitamin  content,  but  steam-heated  oil  is 
now  produced  of  satisfactory  composition. 
The  oil  should  be  procured  from  a  re¬ 
liable  firm,  as  adulterants  and  inferior 
■oils  may  be  offered.  It  is  not  necessary 
or  best  to  get  the  highly  refined  bottled 
oil  prepared  for  human  consumption. 
Aside  from  the  increased  cost,  such  oil 
is  probably  inferior  to  what  is  known  as 
the  crude  oil.  It  may  be  mixed  with 
either  mash  or  grain.  M.  B.  D. 


Care  of  Young  Ducklings 

My  father  is  going  to  get  me  some 
young  ducklings,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
to  care  for  them.  Please  send  me  full 
particulars.  H.  a.  l. 

Cooper’s  Plains,  N.  Y. 

If  you  don’t  know  just  how  to  care 
for  these  ducklings,  perhaps  you  can  get 
some  nice,  motherly  old  hen  to  help  you. 
for  they  will  need  to  be  kept  warm  and 
have  some  one  to  look  after  them  and 
keep  them  out  of  mischief  while  you  are 
busy  at  other  things.  A  hen  that  is  sit¬ 
ting  may  be  well  dusted  with  some  good 
insect  powder  and  then,  at  night,  have 
the  ducklings  slipped  under  her  while 
she  is  asleep.  When  she  wakes  in  the 
morning,  she  will  think  that  she  has  been 
visited  by  fairies,  who  have  left  her  some 
odd  looking  chickens.  If  you  haven’t 
the  hen,  you  will  have  to  provide  some 
sort  of  brooder.  For  a  few  ducklings 
you  may  be  able  to  get  along  with  a  box 
in  which  you  can  set  a  wrapped  jug  of 
hot  water  to  supply  warmth  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  you  can  keep  well  covered 
with  clean,  dry  chaff.  Don’t  smother 
them  for  lack  of  air  and  renew  the  hot 
water  as  often  as  needed.  P  ce  the  box 
in  the  daytime  out  where  the  ducklings 
can  run  upon  clean  grass  in  a  little 
yard. 

For  the,  first  few  days,  you  can  feed 
them  upon  bread  crumbs  and  rolled  oats, 
moistened  with  milk.  Feed  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  four  or  five  times  daily,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  overfeed,  as  young  ducks  will 
eat  more  than  they  ought  to  have  if  you 
let  them.  After  a  week,  they  may  be  fed 
upon  such  foods  as  cornmeal.  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  plenty  of  tender 
green  stuff,  such  as  lettuce,  young  clover, 
Alfalfa  and  almost  any  kind  from  the 
garden.  A  simple  mixture  is  two  parts 
bran,  one  part  cornmeal,  one  part  mid¬ 
dlings,  a  little  sand  for  grit  and  some 
chopped  green  stuff.  If  you  don’t  have 
milk  to  feed,  about  5  per  cent,  or  one 
part  in  20  by  weight,  of  the  meat  scrap 
fed  to  little  chicks  should  be  added.  When 
six  or  eight  weeks  old,  cracked  corn  and 
wheat  may  be  fed  at  night.  If  the  duck¬ 
lings  can  run  with  the  mother  hen  upon 
grass,  they  will  find  a  good  deal  of  their 
own  food. 

Little  ducks  like  to  go  in  swimming, 
hut  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  until  they  are 
fully  feathered,  at  S  or  10  weeks  of 
age,  but  they  should  always  have  a  dish 
of  clean  water  to  drink  and  dip  their 
heads  into,  and,  if  you  are  going  to  be 
too  busy  to  stay  around  and  keep  them 
from  trying  to  swim  in  the  dish,  you 
will  have  to  guard  the  water  pan  so 
that  they  can’t  get  into  it. 

Perhaps  the  things  that  you  will  need 
to  look  after  may  be  summed  up  by  say¬ 
ing  provide  a  clean  warm  place  for  the 
ducklings,  see  that  they  have  a  warm 
mother  for  a  few  weeks,  either  a  hen  or 
some  kind  of  brooder,  feed  them  several 
times  daily,  being  careful  not  to  give  them 
too  much,  keep  clean  water  before  them, 
give  them  a  clean  grass  run  as  soon  as 
possible  and  change  it  often,  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  sand  or  grit  to  their  food  and  make 
tender  green  stuff  quite  a  large  part  of  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Leghorns— Rocks— Reds— W  y  andottes 

File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super-quality  chicks. 


Shipping  date  Wh.  Leghorns  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks  Wh.  Wyandottes 

Week  of  May  10 .  16.00  18.00  20.00  22  00 

Week  of  May  17 . .  14.00  16.00  18.00  20'00 

Week  of  May  24 .  12.00  14.00  16.00  18'00 


June  1  to  end  of  season..  10.00  12.00  13.00  lo!00 

The  above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  The  same  rate  also  applies  to  larger 
orders.  For  smaller  shipments,  take  the  above  price  per  chicle,  but  add  75e  for 
orders  of  25  chicks  or  $1.00  for  orders  of  50  chicks. 

If  you  value  chicks  on  the  basis  of  their  quality  and  earning  capacity  at 
maturity,  you  will  prefer  these  Hall  Chicks.  They  are  better ! 

Hall’s  Chicks  are  produced  by  practical  poultrymen  on  a  real  poultry  farm. 
All  breeding  birds  are  of  the  health  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  are  from  bred- 
to-lay  lines,  are  State-tested  to  guard  against  white  diarrhea  infection.  So 
the  chicks  are  healthy  and  husky,  will  earn  good  profits  for  you. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of 
chicks  wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will 
deliver  to  you  youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Association. 


PoultryProfitsPlus 

SEND  for  this  Free  Book.  Raise  your  per¬ 
centage  of  healthy,  strong  chicks.  Eliminate 
“leg  weakness”.  Make  your  broods  more  uni¬ 
form.  “CODFISH  IN  THE  FARMYARD” 
tells  how  to  supply  your  chicks  with  important 
vitamines  which  ordinary  feeding  doesn’t  give. 
Describes  results  secured  by  feeding 

Gortons 

Cod  Liver  Oil 

to  poultry  and  livestock.  Made  from  fresh  cod 
livers  by  the  biggest  users  of  codfish  in  America. 
If  not  on  sale  near  you  we  will  ship  you  direct 
a  full  Gallon  Can  for  $2.25,  special  price.  Send 
no  money.  Pay  postman  on  arrival.  One  can  will 
provide  absolute  proof  of  what  Gorton’s  will  do. 
Dept.  R-5  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL  CO. 
Associated  with  Gorton  Pew  Fisheries  Co.,  Ltd. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


MARDEN’S  PURE 
COD  LIVER  OIL 

Specially  prepared  for 
Poultry  Feeding 

NATURAL  LIGHT,  YELLOW  MEDICINAL  OIL 

(STEAM  RENDERED) 

1-gal.  can . $2.00  each 

can .  7.50  each 

10-sa  -  can . 13.50  each 

30  gal.  bbls .  1.10  per  gal. 

55-gal.  bbls .  1.00  per  gal. 

Shipment :  Cans  by  express  ;  barrels  by  freight. 
Charges  collect. 

Terms  :  Immediate  shipment  upon  receipt  of  remittance. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  3 

WARDEN- WILD  C0RP.,  500  Columbia  St.,  Somerville,  Mass* 


Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S*  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Wyclcoff  Strain 
BARRED  Plymouth  ROCKS— Parks  Strain 
At  HATCHERY  Prices  (Prepaid) 

Ref,  1st  National  Banls  of  Pi’mccton.  Fro©  cii*culai" 

Per  100  Per  1000 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 


Leghorns 

May  $14 
June  13 

Barred  Rocks 
May  $16 
June  14 


$130 

120 


$150 

130 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing:  birds  selected  and  legrbanded  by  ex- 
Pf*  -b*  Poultry  Department, 

Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector  Leghorns,  $12 
per  lOO  ;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Minorcas,  $14  per  lOO, 


Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

BOX  102,  WHARTON.  OHIO 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 


% 


PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON 
MALES  bead  our. No.  1  flocks  of  Barron 
White  Leghorns.  Also  Chicks  from  good, 
pure,  selected  Barron  Straiufloeksata  low¬ 
er  cost.  Also  Chicks  from  selected,  heavy 
laying  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R. I. Reds. 
Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY  BI.ACK 
GIANT  CHICKS.  Bet  Catalog,  full  particulars 
at  once.  Postpaid.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
C.  M  LONGENECKER,  Box  50.  ELIZABETHTOWN.  PA. 

Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themselves 

25  60  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2  75  S5.25  SI 0  00 
S.  O.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  3.25  6.25  12.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage,  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25 

White  and  Blown  Leghorns _  *8.25 

Barred  Bocks .  8  75 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds .  4.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.75 

Bank  Befeivnce.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  wm.  nace,  aicillstervillc,  IV 

CHICK  S:°V.ir 

$0  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range;  Stock.  Bocks  and  Beds.  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn.  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


60  100 

$8.25  *12.00 

7.25  14.00 

7.75  15.00 

5.25  10.00 


STURDY  CHICKS  Ql/C  Up 

LEADING  BREEDS  /2  P 

BEST  BLOOD  v  *  ** 

QUALITY  CHICKS.  HEAVY  LAYERS. 

Special  Inducements  for  Early  Orders.- 
Write  today  Catalogue  Free. 
Linesville  Hatchery  Linesville  Pa, 

BABY  CHICKS  Hatching  Chicks 

*9  per  100  and  up  from  heevy  layers.  Hogan 
tested.  100%  live  chicks  delivered  to  your 
door.  White,  Black,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Barred  Bocks 
-  .  -  White  Wyandottes,  Ehode  Island  Reds  and 
Broilers.  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  free 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY _ Ickesburg,  Pa. 

Unusual  Values  in  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

IIOiUKSTEAD  LEGHOKNS  have  demonstrated  in  Egg  Con¬ 
tests  and  Production  Poultry  Shows  that  they  make  good. 
This  is  because — Every  Breeder  Is  a  hen— no  pullets. 
Every  Breeder  Is  certified  by  Penn.  Dept,  ot  Agriculture. 
Every  Breeder  officially  tested  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea.  All  males  used  in  breeding  pens  are  from 
hens  with  pullet  year  trapnest  records  of  251-311  eggs. 
Write  for  free  mating  list  and  price  list. 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  1,  Box  16,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

DAD  V  Mixed  or  Broiler . *  9  per  100 

u  M  *-*  *  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn .  11  per  100 

eU  |  Y  S.  C.  Bai  l  ed  Rocks .  18  per  100 

rll  A  s.  C.  B.  I.  Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FAIRV1EW  POCLTHY  FARM,  Millerstown,  I’a.  R.  D.  No.  3 

FfflXS  RhirlfR  Pllllplc  Wyckoff&DanYounS  Breeders. 

UllluRo,  ruilcis  ADAM  SEABURT.  Saytille,  I,.  I.,  N.  Y, 

Member  National  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Club. 

OJIDV  r’Uiri/e  barred  rocks 

BABY  CHIUlb s“c! w*le“bob"s 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 

High  firflrfp  fihiplr«  5®  Prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  vv. 
tllgn  UraUGunlCKS  Leg.,  lSe;B.  Leg.  and  Anconas,  14e; 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  loe;  W.  Wyandottes,  16c;  Assort¬ 
ed.  10c.  lc  less  in  lots  of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for 
Circular  and  Price  List.  CHAS.  TAILOR,  Box  R,  Liberty,  N.Y. 

Valley  View  B. Rocks....  $s%  $j.%  $ 

Ch  I  p  If  c  W.  Legh’ns..  S.00  5.75  XI 

'I  I  C  K  3  Mixed . 2.50  4.75  9 

Carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  VIFW 
POULTRY  FARM,  N.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  MeAlistervllle,  Pa. 

FINE  BABY  CHICKS  Ready  for  Shipment  on  Mar.  15th 

Hatches  weekly.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  from  812  to  815  per  hundred. 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 

DilDV  r’Uiri/C  barred  rocks 

DaD I  LliIUiJ8  c  REDS  and 

a~mi  s  c  w  leghorns 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C*  ALLEN  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Seaford,  Del 

ARISTOCRAT  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Orders  now  booked  for  May  shipments— the  ideal  month 
for  success.  Large  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Mottled  Anconas.  *12,  ProliflcWhite  Wyandottes, 
S14, Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds,  $18. 100%  live 
delivery.  Circular.  SEIDELTON  FARMS.  Waahingtouville,  I’a. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


Now  *12 — 100.  Pure  Strain.  None  Better. 

Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males,  $18—100 
postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock, 
strong  chix.  Prompt  delivery  and  your  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  to 


S.  W.  KLINE 


Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  big  free  1926  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COMPANY 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts 


FOR  SALE 

5000  Wild  Mallard  Duck  Eggs 

March  and  April  delivery. 

$20.00  per  hundred,  May  delivery . 

$18.00  per  hundred. 

LOUIS  F.  SUTTON  -  Akron,  N.  Y. 

P™  DUCKLINGS’— 


PARDEE’S  PEKINS,  Istip.N  V. 


WHITE  3PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  best  type,  growth  and  laying  flock,  835  per 
100,  K.  BORMAN _ Laurel  ton,  N.  J. 

Wf!ite„Chinese  Goose  Eggs 


PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM 


Port  Royal,  Pa. 


BEAUAND0T 

MAMMOTH 

PEKIN 


n  ...  Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 
UUCklingS  righc-  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guar. 

°  Beauandot  Duck  Ranch, Sag  Harbor,l.l.,N.Y. 


Ringneck  Pheasant  Eggs 

"  M.M.KOGEKS.  Game  Keeper  Long  Island  Country  Cluh,  Easlport,  N.Y. 


788 


May  8,  1926 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 

White  Leghorns 

Send  for  ^Booklet 


\ 


Low  Priced! 
Vigorous! 
Prolific! 
Healthy! 


I  InwanheaD 


POULTRY  FARM  § 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J.  jxb 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-bred 
stock.  Bend  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock. 
Order  today  and  feel  sale.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  „„ 

Prices  postpaid  OJI :  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns . $3.15  $7.25  $13.00  $62.00  SU0.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Ancouas .  4.00  7.50  ‘'n  K‘> 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  W.  &  Bi  d.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.C.  Ileds  4.00  7.75 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  4.25  8.25 

White  Orpingtons . .  4.50  8.75 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Haniburgs .  7.00  13.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited .  3.50  6.50 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited .  3.00  5.50 


14.00  66.50 
15.00  72.00 
16.00  75.00 
17.00  77.00 
25.00  115.00 
12.00  60.00 
10.00  50.00 


126.00 

140.00 

145.00 


120.00 

100.00 


BEST 

PUREBRED 

STOCK 


WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


HOYTVILLC  HATCHERY 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department.  Ohio  State  University,  toil 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  25 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

8.  C.  Anconas.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Bocks.  4.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks  .  4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

Assorted  Chicks  (heavy  and  light  breeds)  $10  per  100 
Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tell3  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods, 


vecu. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

4.00 

7.75 

15 

72.50 

140 

4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 

150 

WRITE  TODAY 
SAVE  MONEY 

It  5s  worth  any 
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100 

500 

1000 

$11 

$53 

$100 

13 

62 

120 

14 

67 

130 

15 

72 

140 

16 

77 

150 

IS 

87 

170 

.  13.00 

25 

122 

240 

■  chicks 

now. 

5%  cash 

dis- 

chick  buyer’s  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  AVENUE  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From” 

1,000,000  Full  Blooded  “American”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

BRED  FROM  BREEDERS  THAT  HAVE  THE  LAYING  HABIT 

Varieties  Prices  or. 

|  Mixed  or  Broilers  . . . 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  .  6. 1 5 

Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 7.25 

Tailored  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  .  7.i5 

Parks  Rocks,  R.  1.  Beds,  White  Rocks  . . .  »-2d 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas  . . .  J-2o 

Brahmas  Blue  Andalusians.  White  Orpingtons.  Golden  Wyandottes.. - - 

Catalogue  Free— White  Pekin  Ducklings— Turkey  eggs— Custom  hatching— O 

conn’  on  all  orders  received  and  paid  in  full  30  days  before  chicks  aie  wanted.  Selected  Free  Range  Breeders 
inn  os,  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  are  not  chick  brokers— we  hatch  every  chick  we  sell.  Reference:  Cur- 
weittvRle  National  Bank.  Curwensville.  Pa.  AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  Box  210,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


HUBER'S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 


OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  16  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  quality.  Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  ^ocks  has  been 
selected  and  leg-banded  by  experts  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 
of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU  KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGH¬ 
EST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER’S  CHICKS.  No  guess 
work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would  ptoduce 
them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our 
flocks  and  RELIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers. 
Hatch  13  varieties  Get  our  combination  offer  ou  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this 
season.  Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


“OHIO 

Accredited 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


o’l^END 


NO  MONEY  —  WD  ^HIH  L 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred 
heaUhy8caref  ulfy  selected.  J00*  ahve.  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  Hi  60  100  600 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  .—.— . . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  ?b2.00 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.C.&  R.C.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.00 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.25  16.00  m.00 

Assorted,  Heavy .  3'oo  6;60  10  00  47  50 

THE  AbABHATCHEKY  ROUTE" 15 ,  AilA,  OHIO.  Reference, First  National  Bank. 


“Ohio’s  Best”  BABY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 


fully  culled  aud  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 


Postpaid  Prices  on —  25 


100  500  1000 


White 


T es-horns  ’  ..  . . ?3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

cegnorns  ••<•■  ••••••••;  *  nn  Lv  tx  1  v  on  no  an  ian  nn 


Barred,  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00 

White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp. . . .  4.25 
Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.00. 

will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100% 
delivery,  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  R.  P.  D-  4A, 


7.75  15.00  72  50  140.00 

8.00  16.00  77.50  150. 0C 

Order  from  this  ad.  We 
%  live 


VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


fi  n«v  Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  Northern  New  York.  Strong,  healthy, 
Niaqara  LIUCKS  OL  DUX  hardy  purebreds.  Hogan  tested,  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Varieties  .  „  „  Prices  on~ 

Leghorns,  Whites,  Brown,  and  Buff . . 

Anconas  . .  •  . . . i’Zi 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.75 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas.  ...... . . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black  Giants . 

j&end^for  juices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyekoff,  Hollywood  1 
Barred  Rox  and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today, 
free  if  vou  wish.  Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  1 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  302,  RANSOM V I  LLE 
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170.00 

..18.50 

35.00 

140.00 

1  1.00 

52.50 

106.00 

Vhite  Leghorns.  Sheppars  Anconas.  Parks 

100%  live 

delivery 

guaranteed. 

Circular 

oday,  we’ll 

N.  Y. 

treat  you 

(W.  R. 

right. 

Curtiss  Co. 

Props.) 

Let  us  send  you  this 


pert  approved  by  Ohio  State  University. 

*  Prices  on  (Postpaid)  — 

Wh.,  Br..  Black  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  .....  .. 
Wh  Brd  and  Buff  Rocks.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.. 

White  Wyandottes  . 


Blk. 

S.  I 
Blk. 
Assc 
from  1 


Minorcas. 
seed  Wyandi 
Lar.gshans, 


Write  today 
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M.  BOX  13.  KENTON. 

OHIO 

SCHWEGIERS/ 


TH0R-0-BRED 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Fong  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  April  17,  1926,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

Internal  parasites  probably  cause  more 
trouble  in  poultry  than  all  diseases  put 
together.  The.  round  worm,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  the  tape  worm.  Treatment  of 
the  latter  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
•bulletin. 

Worms  are  source  of  trouble  in  hens, 
in  that  they  live  on  food  material  in  the 
birds’  intestines,  thus  robbing  the  bird  of 
a  greater  part  of  its  raw  material  used 
in  repairing  tissue  and  bone  and  in  the 
formation  of  eggs.  Furthermore  diges¬ 
tion  is  impaired  and  the  irritation  usual¬ 
ly  causes  a  chronic  diarrhoea.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  waste  products  from  the  worms 
poison  the  birds  to  some  extent.  More¬ 
over  the  vitality  of  .the  bird  is  lowered 
by  the  presence  of  worms  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  birds  -may  succumb  to  any 
of  the  numerous  poultry  diseases. 

There  are  no  definite  external  symp¬ 
toms  characteristic  of  birds  infected  with 
round  worms,  although  hens  that  are 
thin,  inactive  and  have  pale  comb  and 
wattles  may  be  suspected.  It  is  well  to 
kill  a  few  such  birds  and  cut  open  the 
entire  length  of  the  intestines  as  well  as 
the  ceaca,  or  blind  gut.  The  presence  of 
worms  is  sufficient  reason  for  treating 
the  entire  flock. 

Treatment  can  be  made  effective  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  egg  production  by 
using  2  lbs.  of  tobacco  dyst,  guaranteed 
not  less  than  1  per  cent  nicotine  (better 
1%  per  cent)  to  100  lbs.  of  dry  mash, 
fed  dry  and  kept  before  the  birds  for  a 
period  of  about  two  weeks  at  a  time. 
This  should  be  repeated  every  four 
months  as  a  preventive  measure. 

We  do  not  advise  treating  chicks  until 
they  are  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  when  the 
above  method  may  be  safely  used.  Pullets 
should  be  “wormed”  before  going  into 
aying  quarters. 

Where  an  attack  of  round  worms  is 
severe,  a  wet  mixture  should  be  used. 
Steep  tobacco  dust  in  boiling  water,  using 
lb.  of  tobacco  dust  for  each  100  birds. 
Starve  the  birds  for  one-half  a  day  ;  take 
away  water  also,  then  feed  tobacco  dust 
solution  in  a  wet  mash  preferably  at 
noon.  In  the  late  afternoon  give  a  dose 
of  -Epsom  salts  in  the  drinking  water  at 
the  rate  of  l*lb.  to  100  birds.  The  birds 
will  get  a  good  dose  after  having  beeu 
without  water  for  almost  a  day.  This 
method  will  upset  egg  production  for  a 
short  time. 

In  purchasing  tobacco  dust  one  should 
select  *a ’brand  that  is  sold  in  an  airtight 
container,  as  the  dust  is  useless  after 
the  nicotine  '-has  evaporated. — D.  H.  Hor¬ 
ton,  Supervisor  ‘Egg-laying  Contest. 

During  the  twenty-fourth  week  of  the 
fourth  Farming-dale  contest  the  pullets 
laid  4.729  or  67.6  per  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  2.2*  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production  but  is  1.9  .per  cent  less  than 
for  the  •twenty-fourth  week  of  the  1925 
contest.  The  production  to  date  is  69,- 
573  or  4,963  more  than  for  the  same 
period-  a  year  ago. 

High  pens  for  week  were :  First, 
Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn  Farm, 
61;  second,  W.  J.  Bryan  Newliouse,  60; 
third,  Kirkup’s  -Poultry  Farm,  Five 
Point  Leghorn  Farm.  Howard  A.  Wells, 
each  58  eggs ;  C.  T.  Darby  and  W.  H.  B. 
Kent,  57  eggs. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925 ; 

White  Leghorns. — Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  1,034;  Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.033;  C. 
R.  Misner,  Pa.,  1.01S;  Howard  P.  Corsa, 
Pa.,  9S4 ;  Norman  C.  Jones,  Del.,  929. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.— Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  1.025;  Sunset  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  905;  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  892. 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. — Howard  A. 
Wells,  N.  Y.,  -876 ;  H.  W.  Van  Winkle, 
N.  Y.,  853 ;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.,  826. 

•White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  970 ;  Ilarve.v  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  854. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan 
Newhouse,  W.  Va.,  711. 

Blue  Andalusians. — E.  D.  Bird,  Conn., 

604-  *  *  *  *  * 

The  following  are  the  weather  ^condi¬ 
tions  for  the  week  ending  April  17  :  : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 


«  BABY 
CHICKS 

w  “LIVE  AND  LAY’’  ,  u  , 

V  Thev  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
f  breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera- 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  bigh 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas.  A 
r  ..linorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  120  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed. »  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  • 

SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 
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The  following  are  the  top  wholesale 
prices  which  govern  our  egg  sales  at  the 
contest  plant,  April  17 ;  Whites,  37c 
browns,  36c;  mediums,  32c. 


Tommy;  “Mother,  can  I  have  a  piece 
of  candy?”  Mother:  “No,  son,  not  until 
you’ve  washed’  your  -hands.  If  you  wash 
your  face,  too,  I’ll  give  you  two  pieces. 
Tommy  disappeared  in.  the  direction  _  of 
the ‘bathroom.  When  he  returned  he  said 
“Mother,  I’ve  taken  a  bath;  don’t  I  get 
the  whole  box?” — Pathfinder. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  in  our  Smith  or  Wishbone  Incubators. 
Pure-bred  stock.  Reduced  Prices.  Thousands 
hutching  daily.  All  year  round. 

Leghorns  ;  White,  Blown,  Buff,  Black  $14  per  io« 

ltocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  16  per  loo 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  18  per  ill-* 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and'  ends,  left  overs  10  per  loo 

Lower  prices  on  large  quantities.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Good  chicks  at  fair  pi  ices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  foi  folder  or  call  at  our 
hatchery.  Y  our  inspection  is  invited.  Better  order  at 
once  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time. 
We  also  do  Custom  Hatching. 

Schoenbom’s  Halchery,  349  Main  Si.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Phone  160P 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 
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Orders  for  less  than  100  add  fee  per  chick ;  orders  for  600 
or  more  deduct  fee  per  chick; orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  le  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand- 
lingstamp.  Letus  book  your  order  early.  Reference  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  .Iiinliitu  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 

quality  Chicks  at  Utility  Prices 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  10c  each 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  12c  each 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds.  . 12c  each 

Buff  Orpingtons . 13c  each 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  13c  each 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas .  12c  each 

Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have  been 
carefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  production.  Free 
from  disease  and  guaranteed  100®  alive  upon  arrival. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  further  information.  No  or¬ 
der  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Lock  Box  202,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


nTTANY  VALLEY  CHICKS 


'HE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  del’y  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  prices  on  i  -5  50  IOO 

S  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns  $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  4.25  7.75  14  50 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  4  75  8.75  16  50 

Broiler  Chicks  3.00  5-50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
arger  lots  free  on  request  — Write  Now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104;  Bellefonte.  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1926 

ONE  MATING  ONLY -THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds  — Lowest  Prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  *»  »?«> 

Younir  and  Barron  Strains  Jplo.UU  IpDai.bU 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  14.00  67.50  130 

Thompson  Strain 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted  12.00  55.00  105 
Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Circular  Free 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Richfield ?PA® 


Brookside  Chicks 

STURDY,  LIVELY,  HEALTHY 
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Hatches 

Barron  Eglantine  Leghorns. 

Post  prepaid.  Safe  deliv  ..  _ 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  ;ergeahtsvill'e!  h°  j'. 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Association 
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BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $20  PER  IOO 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS,  W  HITE  WYANDOTTES  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS.  BROWN  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED  ANCONAS, 

20.000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing 
free  range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspec¬ 
tion.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  Walden,  N.V. 


QUALITY  CHIX 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Mixed 
(cheaper)  all  from  free-range,  healthy  stock 

$15  per  100 ;  50c  extra  per  100  for  postage 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 
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ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 

SUNSHINE  IIATCIIERY  DALMATIA.  PA. 


Butler  GOLD  CROWN  Chicks 


Send  No  money- Chicks  Shipped  C.O.D. 

You  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  see 
them.  Pure- bred  stock  selected  by  the 
ownersof  this  hatchery.  Whiteand  Brown  Leghorns. 
$10  per  101).  Brd.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds.  $12  per 
100.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  $13  per  100. 
Assorted  heavy  breeds,  $10;  light  breeds,  $10  per  100. 
Write  tor  tree  catalog 

BUTLER  CHICK  HATCHERY  Main  St.  BUTLER,  INO. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50  and 
100  chicks.  Reds,  #8,  #5.50  and 
#10.  White  Leghorns,  $3. 7 5, 
#5.  $0.  Rocks.  #8.  #5.50,  #10.  Heavy  Mixed.  #2  60. 
$4.50,  #8.  Light  Mixed,  $2.25,  #4,  #?.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVEK  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Important  to  Advertisers  5 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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The  Henyard 

■■■■  -  ■'  " 


Selecting’  Laying  Type  for 
Breeding 

I  have  a  few  roosters  from  last  Spring. 
A  friend  told  me  he  read  in  a  magazine 
that  the  pelvic  bones  should  be  well 
spread  on  roosters  as  well  as  on  hens. 
The  breast  bone  should  be  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  apart.  He  said  it  had  lots  to 
do  with  offspring.  I  have  been  selling  off 
hens  with  close  pelvic  bones  and  “sled 
runner”  breastbones  too  near  the  pelvic 
bones.  Shall  I  be  doing  wrong  by  selling 
off  the  roosters  with  the  above  defects? 

Clinton  Co.,  Pa.  c.  u.  J. 

Less  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid 
to  body  conformation  in  the  male  than 
in  the  real  producer  of  eggs  but,  as  body 
type  is  inherited  from  both  sides,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  reasonable  to  consider  the 
male  an  important  factor  in  transmitting 
egg-laying  ability  through  shape.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
distance  between  the  bones  of  the  plevic 
arch  is  a  variable  ope,  being  much  greater 
when  the  hen  is  producing  than  when 
she  is  molting  and  resting.  You  could 
not  select  hens  by  this  indication  alone, 
since  there  are  periods  when  widespread, 
flexible  bony  prominences  are  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  best  layers.  The  male 
should  have  the  general  body  type  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  female,  a  square-shaped 
body,  wide  in  the  back,  deep  in  front 
and  rear,  well-sprung  ribs,  good  depth 
or  width  between  back  and  keel,  with  the 
latter  not  turning  up  so  quickly  as  to 
show  lack  of  air  and  food  capacity  and 
with  the  head  of  good  type  also.  If  a 
rooster  is  seriously  deficient  in  any  of 
these  points,  he  is  defective  as  a  breeder, 
thbugh  perfection  in  all  things  is  seldom 
attained.  M.  B.  D. 


Leg  Weakness;  Thin-sheiled 
Eggs 

We  have  a  flock  of  140  hens,  about 
40  R.  I.  Reds  and  the  rest  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  We  are  feeding  them  Cornell  ra¬ 
tion  for  the  laying  mash  and  also  wheat 
and  corn  in  the  morning  for  scratch  feed, 
and  all  corn  at  night.  They  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  all  the  time ;  have 
green  food  at  noon,  oyster  shell  and  grit 
all  the  time.  Of  late  some  of  them  seem 
to  get  lame  and  are  not  able  to  walk ; 
the  legs  seem  to  he  helpless.  Reds  are 
laying  thin-shelled  eggs.  They  are  all 
fed  the  same.  Would  you  advise  me 
what  may  be  my  trouble,  and  the  cause? 

Ix>ckwood,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  B. 

This  lameness  may  be  the  result  of 
internal  disease  of  some  of  the  digestive 
organs  or  a  local  trouble  affecting  the 
joints.  Only  an  examination  of  a  lame 
bird,  and  perhaps  a  post-mortem,  would 
disclose  the  cause  in  any  given  case. 
There  are  cases,  too,  where  no  evidence 
of  disease  can  be  found  and  the  “leg 
weakness”  is  unexplainable.  Serious  in¬ 
festation  by  intestinal  worms  is  some¬ 
times  responsible  and  it  would  be  well 
to  give  one  of  the  fowls  a  teaspoonful  or 
more  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  after  a 
fast  of  a  few  hours,  and  to  follow  this 
after  an  hour  or  two  with  a  dose  of  cas¬ 
tor  oil,  a  teaspoonful.  The  droppings 
should  then  be  observed  and,  if  worms 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  gen¬ 
eral  treatment  of  the  flock  will  be  ad¬ 
visable.  D- 


Toe-picking 

How  much  meat  scrap  should  be  added 
to  growing  mash  to  stop  young  chickens 
from  eating  one  another?  My  chicks 
are  four  weeks  old,  and  have  started  to 
picking  one  another  about  the  wings  and 
tail  feathers.  I  have  been  feeding  growing 
mash  and  some  chick  grains. 

Greensboro,  Md.  wm.  L.  q. 

Adding  meat  to  a  mash  will  not  stop 
toe  picking  or  other  attacks  upon  each 
other  in  flocks  of  little  chicks.  Lack  of 
meat  in  the  ration  is  not  the  cause  of 
this  trouble,  which  usually  starts  by 
pecking  at  the  toes  seen  moving  in  the 
litter,  this  exciting  the  curiosity  and, 
possibly,  leading  the  observing  chicks  to 
believe  that  the  wriggling  toes  are  fat 
worms.  When  blood  is  once  tasted,  there 
is  no  controlling  the  appetite  for  more. 
Close  confinement  in  limited  quarters 
frequently  leads  to  this  practice  and  it 
may  be  avoided  by  giving  the  chicks 
ample  room  in  which  to  busy  themselves 
without  too  much  attention  to  each  other. 
If  the  chicks  can  be  given  an  outdoor 
run,  there  is  still  le  s  likiliood  of  the  vice 
developing.  Cut  yellow  straw  as  litter 
also  makes  the  toes  of  the  chicks  less 
conspicuous  and  is  a  help.  When  the 
practice  has  begun  the  chicks  must  be 
watched  and  any  injured  ones  removed 
promptly.  The  broken  skin  may  be 
painted  over  with  flexible  collodion  after 
having  been  washed  or  daubed  with  a 
bit  of  tar  before  the  chicks  are  replaced, 
but  get  the  chicks  out  of  doors.  M.  B.  d. 


Feeding  Young  Chicks 

What  is  the  best  baby  chick  feed?  Just 
now  I  use  a  starting  mash  composed  of 
80  parts  cornmeal,  20  parts  middlings, 
five  parts  bonemeal,  five  parts  grit  and 
one  part  salt.  Do  you  think  this  is  all 
right,  and  how  long  should  I  feed  it 
before  changing  off  to  a  growing  mash? 
I  use  a  growing  and  laying  mash  com¬ 
posed  of  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs  middlings, 
100  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  ground  oats 
and  100  lbs.  meat  scraps.  Is  this  all 
right  for  a  growing  mash?  I  raise  my 
own  corn  and  oats  and  grind  them. 
Freedensburg,  Pa.  n.  f.  g. 

Our  experiment  stations  make  up 
some  very  elaborate  food  mixtures  for 
baby  chicks,  and  each  station  is  sure 
that  its  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
superiority  of  its  own  formula.  Com¬ 
mercial  distributors  of  chick  foods  divide 
them  into  “starting”,  “growing”,  “devel¬ 
oping”  and  other  classes.  I  do  not  dis¬ 
pute  the  findings  or  recommendations  of 
any  of  these:  I  haven’t  the  data  or  the 
nerve  to  do  so,  but  I  think  that  some 
pretty  husky  chicks  can  be  raised  upon 
the  farm  without  going  into  all  these 
elaborate  preparations.  For  hard  grains 
for  baby  chicks,  I  like  a  mixture  of  finely 
cracked  corn,  cracked  when*  (at  first), 
and  pinhead  oatmeal.  Proportions  are 
not  very  important,  say  three  parts  corn 
(yellow  corn),  two  parts  wheat  and  one 
part  pinhead  oatmeal,  or  rolled  oats.  I 
have  raised  a  lot  of  chicks  upon  no  other 
hard  grain  in  the  ration  than  cracked 
yellow  corn  of  size  suited  to  the  age  of 
the  chicks.  For  a  simple  mash  mixture, 
I  like  one  formerly  recommended  by  the 
Cornell  Station,  though  they  have  now 
got  away  from  it  into  a  more  elaborate 
compound.  This  is  two  parts  wheat  bran 
and  one  part  each,  all  by  weight,  of  flour 
middlings,  sifted  heavy  ground  oats,  corn¬ 
meal  and  sifted  or  ground  beef  scrap. 
Dry  milk  may  replace  the  beef  scrap  in 
the  mash  or  skim-milk  may  be  fed  in  its 
place  as  a  drink.  The  idea  of  sifting 
the  ground  oats  and  meat  scrap  is  to 
remove  coarse  hulls  and  large  pieces  of 
meat  or  bone,  not  suited  to  very  young 
chicks  ;  grist  mills  have  screens  that  will 
do  this  work  satisfactorily. 

Your  growing  and  laying  mash  is  the 
old  Cornell  formula.  By  the  addition 
of  another  part  of  wheat  bran,  you  con¬ 
vert  it  into  the  baby  chick  mash.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  will  find  these  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory  if  you  can  raise  your  chicks 
under  good  conditions,  get  them  out  upon 
the  ground  for  a  few  hours  each  day  or 
let  them  run  out  and  in  at  will,  seeing  to 
it  that  they  have  a  warm  hover  for  com¬ 
fort  when  they  get  cold.  Provide  plenty 
of  tender  green  stuff  for  them  as  soon  as 
possible,  some  finely  cut  fresh  vegetable 
may  be  used  in  more  limited  quantity 
until  greens  are  available,  or  oats  may 
be  sprouted  for  them.  Commercial  poul- 
trymen  who  raise  very  large  numbers  of 
chicks  under  highly  artificial  conditions 
need  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  kind 
and  proportions  of  foods  used  than  do 
farmers  or  poultry  keepers  upon  a  small 
scale,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room,  fresh 
ground,  more  natural  conditions  and, 
plenty  of  skim-milk  for  feeding,  the  latter 
being  of  very  considerable  importance. 

M.  B.  D. 


Preventing  White  Diarrhoea 
in  Chicks 

We  expect  600  White  Leghorn  day-old 
chicks  shortly.  We  would  like  to  know 
how  to  take  care  of  the  brooder-houses 
so  as  to  prevent  white  diarrhoea,  also 
the  temperature  required  for  the  brooder- 
houses.  HRS.  c.  w.  \v. 

Afton,  N.  Y. 

White  diarrhoea  is  not  acquired  from 
brooder-houses,  unless  these  have  been 
occupied  by  chicks  having  the  disease. 
True  white  diarrhoea,  or  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea,  is  conveyed  to  the  chick 
through  the  egg  from  the  mother  hen, 
though  it  may  also  be  acquired  by  the 
chick  that  is  exposed  during  the  first  days 
of  its  life  to  other  chicks  sick  with  the 
disease  and  to  their  droppings.  If  your 
brooder-houses  are  old  and  dirty,  clean 
them  thoroughly,  scrub  the  floors  with 
soap  water  and  make  them  as  clean  as 
your  kitchen  floor  on  Monday  afternoon. 
Take  equal  pains  to  clean  eating  and 
drinking  utensils,  using  boiling  water  to 
disinfect  them  after  washing.  Walls  of 
the  brooder-houses  may  be  sprayed  with 
any  one  of  the  coal  tar  disinfectants 
(dips),  but,  unless  very  dirty,  may  not 
need  anything  more  than  a  good  sweep¬ 
ing  down.  The  after  care  of  these 
houses  is  simply  that  of  keeping  them 
clean.  The  temperature  under  the  hover 
of  the  brooder  heater  should  be  from  (X) 
to  100  degrees,  outside,  it  should  grade 
down  to  ordinary  room  temperature  or 
less.  Chicks  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  range  into  cool  spaces,  out  of  doors  a 
part  of  the  time,  and  to  run  back  to  a 
warm  hover  when  cold.  A  double-room 
brooder,  only  one  of  which  is  heated,  is 
a  good  style  of  brooder  house.  Get 
chicks  out  of  doors  after  10  days  upon 
the  ground,  or  else  feed  them  cod  liver 
oil.  m.  B.  D. 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 

Big  Price  Reductions 
Utility  Matings 

White  Leghorns 

$4.25  for  25  . $15.00  for  100 . $  72.50  for  500 

$8.00  for  50 . $140.00  for  1,000 

Barred  Rocks — R.  I.  Reds 

$4.75  for  25 . $17.00  for  100 . $  82.50  for  500 

$9.00  for  50 .  $160.00  for  1,000 


SPECIAL  MATINGS — Add  5c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

Prices  effective  for  delivery  after  April  26th. 
Hatches  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  each  week. 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  and  special  hand¬ 
ling  charges  prepaid.  No  chicks  sent  C.  O.  D. 
No  order  for  less  than  25  chicks.  If  you  wish 
chicks  sent  special  delivery,  remit  15c  for 
25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100  chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Address  Dept.  9 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS  W4 


Middle  May  Deliveries  at  Reduced  Prices 

We  live  up  to  our  reputation  for  prompt  service.  Order  from  the  oldest  concern  in  t lie 

500 
$62.50 
75.00 
92.50 


business  and  be  safe.  25  50  100 

White  Leghorns .  $4.25  $  7.25  $13.00 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks .  4.75  8.50  15.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Anconas  5.75  10.25  19.00 

Special  Prices  on  1,000  or  more.  Special  Matings,  S4.00  per  100  extra. 
Prepaid — Safe  Arrival  and  Full  Count  Guaranteed. 

FREE  Chick  Book  tells  the  complete  story  of  a  great  industry.  Write  foi 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  Stockton,  New 


it. 


JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892. 


Jersey 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Did  you  missout  on  early  hatched  chicks  this 
year?  If  so,  you  may  be  interested  in 

WEANED  PULLETS 

8  Weeks  Old.  SI  25 
Each.  Ready  May 
18  and  May  25. 


Our  1925  Contest 
Records : 

STORRS 

2nd  Pen  2300  Eggs 

FARMtNGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA.  Canada 

11th  Pen  2001  Eggs 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n  Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


E 


Certified 

Blood-Tested 


i 


8.  O.  \V II.  LEGHOBN8  at  Reduced  Prices 
lOO  500  1,000 

CHICKS  ..  $15.00  $70.00  $135.00 

Postpaid— Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Pullets,"  8  Weeks,  $1.25;  Express  Collect 
Every  Chickfroin  a  mature  hen,  weighing 
4  lbs.  or  more,  selected,  blood-tested  and 
certified  under  State  supervision, 
llarred  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds 
Write  for  Chick  Prices  and  free  folder. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  .JJXi,  V  * 

Member  N.  J.  and  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


J 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

Will-lay-well  English- American  Leg¬ 
horns  bred  for  heavy  egg  production 
and  constitutional  vigor. 

We  are  offering  chicks  for  May  and 
June  delivery  at  special  reduced  prices. 

Laurel  Locks  Farms  Poultry  Dept.  Pottstown,  Pa. 


BABY  OHICKS 


Prices  May  and  June 
White  Leghorns 
Barred  Bocks 
Bhode  Islnnd  Reds 
Silver-L'c’d  Wyand’s 
Assorted  Chicks 


25  50  lOO  500  lOOO 

*3.00  *5..i0  *10.00  *47.50  *  90.00 
3.50  6.50  12.00  55.00  105.00 

3.50  6.50  12.00  55.00  105.00 

3.75  7.00  13.00  60.00  I 

2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 


White  Leghorns.  Special  Matings  -  13c  each 

Barred  Rocks,  Special  Matings  -  -  16c  each 

lOO  %  Sale  and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order 
from  Ad  or  Write  tor  Circular. 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


High  Quality-Low  Prices 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHIX 

Blood  tested.  Old  Hen.  Free  Range  Breeders.  Buy 
Justa  Chix  and  get  large  White  eggs  in  profitable 
quantity  next  Winter.  Safe  delivered.  Prices - 
100 —  S13;  500-S50;  1, 000-8100.  May  26th  and 
each  Wednesday  in  June.  A  Square  Deal  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  Today. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  Southampton.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS-PULLETS 

From  trapnested,  range  raised  flocks.  Officially 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  S.  O.  White 
Leghorns  (Wyckoff  and  Hollywood  Strains);  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Reds  (Vibert  s  strain).  Range  raised.  Milk  and 
Cod  Liver  Oil  fed.  Hatches  every  week. 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
ELIZA VILLE,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Pedigreed,  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  delivery 
May  19th,  May  31st  and  June  10th;  from  breeders 
guaranteed  free  from  white  diarrhea.  That  fact 
insures  your  snceess  with  them.  Buy  guaranteed 
free  chicks  and  take  no  chances  as  our  supply  will 
soon  be  taken.  Our  low  prices  for  these  insured 
chicks  will  please  you.  Free  circular. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Legs.  *2.76 
S.  C.  B.  Rocks  3.25 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.50 
Mixed  Chicks.  2.50 


60  100 

*5.25  *10 
6.25  1 2 

6.75  13 

4.75  9 


Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100  JS  live  delivery. postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  11  A  T  CHERT. 
K.  B.  I.EISTEH,  Prop.  McAIisterville,  Pa.  It.  I).  2 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Northup  strain  Minorca  and  Wyckoff  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Also  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Guineas.  Minorca  Farm,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


4^*1  IT/7 1/"  ri  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10c,  from  our  free 
%.  .H  II  .IV  il  range  flock.  100#  guar.  Special  prices 
on  500  or  1,000  lots.  Circular. 

MEA00W  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Fr»mo»er  McAlislerville,  Pa. 


Hatching  Eggs 

J.  W.  ADAMS 


Mammoth  Pekin  Duck,  Jersey  Giant 
hen,  10c  each  to  June  15th. 

Tyler  Mt.  Stock  Farm,  Sugar  Run.  Pa. 


S.G. 

each. 


P0J0  Hatching  eggs  from  trap-nest  mating,  *3— 
ncus  15.  Utility.  *1.75—15;  *9  per  100.  Chix.  20c 
NELLIE  RUSSELL  Woodbury,  Conn. 


Wanted  ,Sr  Live  Broilers 

Address  It.  J.  Jackson,  L.  B.  86,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  ers,  beautiful  birds,  do 

not  wander.  Few  laying  hens  for  sale.  Eggs,  60c  each. 
Hunawana  Farms  Middlefield,  Geauga  Co. ,  O. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Mixed .  $9  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  11  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  13  per  100 

Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
€.  P.  LEISTER  MeAllstervIlle,  Pa. 


VAIMCREST  Poultry  Farm 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  from 
breeders  of  correct  type,  large  size  and  proven 
heavy  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  112  per  100  for  May 
26th  and  June.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

FRANK  VAN  WAGNER  Hyde  Park.  N.Y. 


DAD  V  Mixed  or  Broilers,  *9  per  100;  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
^  P"*  O  I  horns.  *10  per  100;  Barred  Rocks,  *14  per 

C  |J  |  V  100;  S.  C.  Reds,  *14  per  100. 

••  •  10056  live.  Delivered  free. 

MITCHELL  S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  10c.  1005,  live  delivery, 
P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Speeial  prices 
on  large  lots.  T.  J.  Ell  It  EX  ZELLER 

K.  K.  11.  No.  2  MeAllstervIlle  Pa. 


Whilo  WvanHnlDc  From  »•  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs 
nllllB  ifjdllQOIICS  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Delaware 


These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Thanks  for  sending  The  Rural  New 
Yorker,  the  only  farm  paper  where  you 
can  buy  from  advertisers  with  confidence. 
Keep  the  good  work  up.  Enclosed  Shi. 

Pennsylvania.  E>  M- 

The  remittance  leaves  no  question  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  expressed. 
It  shows  a  degree  of  confidence  in  The 
[R.  N.-Y.  that  any  publisher  may  well  be 
proud  to  have  earned. 


Bangor,  Me..  April  5—  At  a  hearing 
on  the  equity  side  of  the  Supreme  (  ourt 
before  Justice  Dunn  today,  P.  H.  Gillm 
of  Bangor  and  County  Attorney  Artemas 
Weatherbee  of  Lincoln  were  appointed 
permanent  receivers  of  Frank  H.  Dor- 
don,  Inc.,  proprietor  of  the  Silver  Black 
Fox  industry.  There  are  some  3,300 
owners  of  fox  contracts  m  the  Dcu don 
concern,  scattered  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
Florida  and  California.  The  total  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  fox  contract  holders  to  the 
Cordon  industry  was  stated  at  practically 
S3.000.000,  as  shown  by  the  Gordon,  Inc., 
records. 

Here  is  a  disastrous  record  of  one  fox 


other  hand  invariably  give  a  good  meas¬ 
ure  of  value  and  the  goods  are  honestly 
described.  The  honorable  houses  in  all 
lines  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  dishonest 
methods  of  others  in  the  trade. 

Can  you  do  anything  for  me  in  re¬ 
gard  to' two  cases  of  eggs  I  shipped  to 
Irving  Butter  and  Egg  Co.,  Inc.,  566  W. 
207tli  St.,  New  York  City?  I  shipped 
on  April  5.  After  waiting  seven  days 
for  return  I  wrote  them,  but  have  had 
no  answer,  their  reference  is  the  Irving 
Bank-Columbia  Trust  Co.  I  looked  up 
after  shipping,  but  find  their  account  lias 
been  withdrawn.  C.  H.  c. 

Virginia. 

Irving  Butter  and  Egg  Co.  are  utter¬ 
ly  irresponsible.  The  two  banks  used  as 
reference  have  repudiated  the  concern. 
Those  who  continue  to  ship  this  house 
or  others  of  the  same  sort  must  expect 
to  lose  their  produce. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  your 
helping  people  out  on  companies  they  do 
not  know.  The  Numismatic  Company  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  claims  it  will  pay 
large  sums  of  money  for  old  coins  but 
you  have  to  pay  $1  for  their  book  telling 
you  how  much  the  coins  are  worth.  It 
looks  rather  like  a  fake  game  to  me.  I 
would  thank  you  if  you  would  let  me 
know.  E.  p. 

New  York. 

The  advertising  of  the  Numismatic  Co. 
has  been  refused  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  the  object  of  the  com- 


Legal  Questions 


Calling  in  Mortgage 

I  sold  my  farm  several  years  ago,  pay¬ 
ment  was  part  cash  and  the  balance  on 
mortgage  for  one  year,  interest  payable 
March  1  and  Sept.  1  yearly.  I  want 
the  mortgage  paid  in  full  this  year.  How 
much  time  must  I  allow  before  date  of 
payment  after  I  give  notice  that  I  want 
a  settlement?  How  shall  I  go  about  it? 
Must  I  give  notice  in  writing,  and  if 
so,  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  have  a 
lawyer  make  out  notice?  When  mort¬ 
gage  is  paid,  is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
do  anything  except  to  mark  mortgage 
cancelled  or  paid  in  full  and  sign  my 
name  to  it?  F.  D.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  F.  D.  J.  give 
any  notice  demanding  the  payment  of 
his  mortgage  when  it  becomes  due,  but 
it  is  courteous  and  the  best  business  pol¬ 
icy  for  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  to  give 
three  months’  notice  of  his  intention  to 
call  the  mortgage.  We  should  advice 
F.  D.  J.  to  write  the  mortgagor  a  letter 
stating  that  lie  desires  the  money  on  the 
interest  date  and  demand  him  to  pay  it. 

The  following  clause  ought  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  back  of  the  mortgage  by  Mr. 
Johnson  when  he  cancels  the  mortgage : 

“The  principal  and  interest  on  this 
mortgage  (having  been  fully  paid  and 
satisfied.  I  hereby  authorize  the  Clerk  of 
the  County  of  to  cancel  the 

same  of  record,” 

Dated :  Signed. 

Y.  R. 


farming  enterprise.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  reflect  on  the  industry  as  a 
■whole,  but  it  does  indicate  the  possibil¬ 
ities  in  this  rather  hazardous  line  cf  en¬ 
terprise.  at  best.  The  plan  pursued  in 
this  case  of  selling  “contracts”  is  par¬ 
ticularly  objectionable. 


I  received  the  enclosed  literature  of 
Universal  Lock  Tip  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  while  I  have  no  present  intention 
of  sending  them  any  money,  I  would 
not  care  to  pass  up  a  chance  of  making 
$20,000  in  a  few  months  if  you  can  as¬ 
sure  me  that  the  company  is  reliable. 

Maine.  E- 

This  promoter  claims  to  have  a  patent 
on  a  shoe  lace.  It  might  reasonably  be 
said  that  the  enterprise  is  based  on  a 
‘‘shoe-string.”  He  proposes  financing  the 
shoestring  enterprise  by  selling  1.000 
pairs  of  shoes  at  $6.50  per  pair,  and  in¬ 
clude  to  each  purchaser  of  a  pair  of  shoes 
175  shares  of  stock  in  his  Universal 
Lock  Tip  Co.,  which  he  predicts  will 
equal  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  the  near 
future.  The  claims  are  so  radical  that 
they  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  promoter. 


Enclosed  please  find  a  valuable  (  ?)  of¬ 
fer  from  Goodyear  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  which  I  pass  on  for  your  observa¬ 
tion.  The  award  of  the  credit  check 
for  $5  amuses  me.  and  reminds  me  of  a 
colored  preacher  who  went  out  soliciting 
funds  from  people  reputed  to  have  plenty 
of  money.  His  story  was  to  the  eftecc 
that  a  selected  committee  of  ms  church 
bad  “voted  on  the  name”  of  the  person 
who  was  being  “touched.”  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  them  to  be  bestowing  an  un¬ 
usual  honor.  I  presume  this  particular 
Goodyear  Mfg.  Co.  wishes  to  convey  the 
same  impression  to  me,  but  I  am  not 
buying  their  raincoat,  nor  am  I  liuriying 
to  ‘secure  the  sweater.  B.  F.  R. 

New  Hampshire. 


These  credit  checks  are  an  attempt  to 
lead  the  receiver  to  believe  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  something  for  nothing  —  in  short 
sucker  bait.  The  scheme  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  individual  ap¬ 


pealed  to. 


In  a  cease  and  desist  order  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Ben 
Ivreeger,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  trading  as  the 
Federal  Mail  Order  Company,  is  required 
to  discontinue  certain  business  practices 
which  have  been  found  by  the  commission 
to  be  unfair  methods  of  competition.  The 
respondent,  according  to  the  findings,  sells 
wearing  apparel  for  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  direct  to  the  consumer,  by  mail. 
The  commission  found  that  in  advertis¬ 
ing  the  goods  offered  for  sale  the  respond¬ 
ent  made  use  of  false  and  misleading  de¬ 
scriptions  as  follows:  Certain  dresses  de¬ 
scribed  as  “wool  finished  serge”  with  the 
accompanying  statement  that  respondent 
loses  monev  on  every  such  dress  sold, 
whereas  such  dresses  are  composed  whol¬ 
ly  of  cotton  and  are  sold  at  prices  which 
yield  a  profit;  offered  for  sale  dresses 
‘composed  of  about  88  per  cent  cotton  and 
12  per  cent  silk,  under  the  designation 
“Canton  Crepe  Genuine  Silk.” 


The  above  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
deception  practiced  by  the  cheap  mail 
order  houses.  In  patronizing  such  houses 
the  customer  receives  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  value  for  his  money.  The  standard 
and  successful  mail  order  houses  on  the 


pany’s  advertising  is  to  sell  this  book 
for  $1  rather  than  to  locate  the  holders 
of  rare  and  valuable  coins.  It  resembles 
the  California  Sinclair  scheme  to  sell  a 
book  in  order  that  collectors  may  be  able 
to  distinguish  butterflies  that  are  valu¬ 
able.  The  legitimate  coin  and  stamp 
houses  do  not  issue  or  offer  any  such 
book  for  sale.  All  that  is  necessary  for 
anyone  holding  what  is  regarded  as  a 
valuable  coin  is  to  send  a  description  of 
it  to  a  reliable  coin  dealer  and  secure  an 
appraisal.  Comparatively  few  have 
value  anyhow,  but  all  who  imagine  they 
hold  valuable  coins  are  good  prospects 
for  the  sale  of  such  a  book.  It  is  a 
form  of  bait  that  our  readers  have  been 
repeatedly  warned  against. 

My  son  sent  to  the  Randolph  Radio 
Corp.,  of  Chicago.  Ill.,  for  one  Harkness 
Reflex  Kit.  price  $16.95.  and  one  “Arco” 
loud  speaker  unit,  price  $2.19.  The 
goods  were  not  satisfactory  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  2  they  were  returned  parcel  post 
prepaid.  A  letter  was  sent  with  the 
package  asking  for  the  money  to  be  re¬ 
funded.  As  lie  did  not  hear  from  the 
company  he  wrote  to  them  again  Feb¬ 
ruary  20.  He  has  had  no  reply  from 
them.  Will  you  please  take  the  matter 
up  and  collect  the  money  for  my  son? 

New  York.  C.  L.  E. 

We  have  taken  this  case  up  with  the 
Randolph  Radio  Corporation  as  the 
subscriber  requested,  and  we  have  had 
considerable  correspondence  with  the 
firm  during  the  past  month  over  the  case. 
The  guarantee  printed  on  the  inside 
front  cover  page  of  the  Randolph  Radio 
Corporation  catalog  is  printed  in  display 
type  as  follows:  “Your  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  Your  Money  Refunded.” 
There  are  no  limitations  or  reservations 
to  this  brief  and  comprehensive  guaran¬ 
tee.  In  our  correspondence,  however,  the 
Randolph  Radio  Corporation  refused  to 
make  the  refund  on  the  grounds  that  the 
subscriber  in  question  used  the  material 
before  returning  it.  The  purchaser  did 
use  the  material  to  the  extent  of  setting 
the  radio  up,  but  it  did  not  work  and 
then  he  took  it  down  and  returned  it. 
We  find,  nothing  in  the  guarantee  to  lead 
the  purchaser  to  believe  that  he  had  no 
protection  under  the  guarantee  if  he  set 
the  radio  up.  It  is  apparently  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Randolph  Radio  Corporation 
that  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  their 
guarantee,  the  goods  must  be  returned 
without  setting  a  radio  up  to  try  it. 
Since  the  Randolph  Radio  Corporation 
makes  such  reservations  after  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  money  is  received,  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  print  these  reservations  in 
the  guarantee  so  that  customers  would 
understand  the  situation  when  sending 
the  order. 


It  was  dusk  when  she  stopped  at  the 
roadside  filling  station.  “I  want  a  quart 
of  red  oil,”  she  said.  The  service  man 
gasped  and  hesitated.  “Give  me  a  quart 
of  red  oil,”  she  repeated.  “A  quart  of 
r-r-red  oil  ?”  he  stuttered.  “Certainly,” 
came  her  reply,  “my  tail  light  has  gone 
out.” — Sunset  Magazine. 


Ownership  of  Burial  Plot 

A  burial  plot  is  owned  by  the  father 
of  a  family.  The  father  dies  and  is 
buried  in  this  plot.  His  wife  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  marriage  now  holds  the  deed  to  this 
burial  plot.  Does  she  legally  hold  this 
deed  by  right,  or  in  New  York  State 
should  this  deed  pass  into  the  possession 
of  the  oldest  son?  I  understand  that  a 
burial  plot  passes  to  the  oldest  son  upon 
death  of  the  father  in  New  Jersey,  and 
am  wondering  if  the  same  holds  true  in 
New  York  State.  tv.  D-  T.,  JR. 

N  ew  Y  ork. 

A  burial  plot  to  which  a  person  holds 
a  deed  is  real  property  and  as  such,  in 
the  event  that  the  owner  dies  without 
leaving  a  will,  it  would  pass  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  divided  equally,  subject  to  his 
wife’s  right  of  dower.  Provided  the  deed 
is  recorded  in  the  clerk’s  office  of  the 
county,  it  does  not  make  any  material 
difference  who  holds  the  same,  as  it  is 
not  an  evidence  of  ownership  after  it  is 
recorded.  Y*  E- 

Conducting  Divorce  in 
New  Jersey 

Can  a  married  son  defend  his  mother 
in  the  courts  when  said  mother  is  defend¬ 
ant  in  a  divorce  suit,  son  not  having  a 
law  practice?  Is  it  customary  for  lawyer 
of  the  plaintiff  to  send  a  paper  to  be 
signed  by  defendant  whereby  defendant 
waives  the  issuance  and  citation  of  orig¬ 
inal  bill  of  plaintiff  (divorce  case)? 
IBooks  like  a  shai*p  practice,  where  prop¬ 
erty  is  held  jointly  and  later  made  over 
■to  ‘  the  wife  entirely  by  husband,  and 
divorce  is  granted.  Can  wife  lawfully 
make  out  or  sign,  give,  etc.,  deed  or  mort¬ 
gage.  c-  n* 

New  Jersey. 

No  person  can  defend  another  in  court 
in  this  State  unless  licensed  to  practice 
as  an  attorney  at  law,  or  unless  the  per¬ 
son  he  represents  is  an  infant.  If  any¬ 
one  attempts  to  act  as  such,  he  will  be 
guilty  of  misdemeanor. 

Probably  you  refer  to  acknowledging 
service  of  an  original  bill.  This  can  be 
done  and  is  often  done  in  practice  among 
attorneys  and  among  those  who  wish  to 
save  costs  of  service  of  papers. 

A  wife  cannot  convey  property  with¬ 
out  her  husband  joining  in  while  she  is 
married.  After  she  obtains  an  absolute 
divorce  and  has  received  her  decree,  she 
may  convey  her  real  estate  as  if  singie. 

Y.  K. 


Proceedings  in  Bankruptcy 

If  a  farmer  went  into  bankruptcy, 
would  that  clear  up  all  his  debt,  so  he 
could  start  over  again  if  he  ever  got 
able,  or  could  these  debtors  come  on  him 
again  if  he  made  good?  In  case  of 
bankruptcy  would  the  endorsee  of  bank¬ 
able  notes  have  these  notes  to  pay  or 
would  the  bank  come  in  same  as  all 
others,  and  get  so  much  on  the  dollar? 

J.  M. 

If  a  farmer  goes  into  bankruptcy  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  list  all  his  creditors 
and  to  make  an  absolute  true  report  of 
all  his  assets  and  liabilities.  After  he 
has  received  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy, 
lie  may  start  anew  and  none  of  his  old 
creditors  can  claim  any  further  moneys 
from  him. 

In  the  event  that  the  bank  cannot  be 
satisfied  from  the  claim  made  under  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  or  in  the  event 
that  they  cannot*  be  satisfied  by  payment 
made  by  the  bankrupt  himself,  then  in 
that  case,  the  bank  may  proceed  against 
the  endorser  of  the  note  and  obtain  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  endorser. 


Cut  Down 


Chore  Time 

Chores  are  necessary  but  unproduc¬ 
tive.  Turning  a  faucet  saves  valuable 
time  spent  in  pumping  and  carrying 
water. 

A  Goulds  Autowater  System  will 
give  you  running  water  in  barn  and 
house.  All  the  conveniences  of  city 
life  for  the  home  and  big  saving  in 
overhead  expenses  on  the  farm. 

Ask  for  our  booklet  O  which  de¬ 
scribes  our  complete  line  of  electric 
and  engine  driven  pumps  and  water 
systems. 

Qoulds  Autowater  Systems  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  deferred  payments. 

GOULDS  PUMPS,  Inc. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


COMBINATION 
SCREEN  DOORS 

Two  doors  in  one. 
Removable  screen 
panel  replaced  in 
winter  with  sub¬ 
stantial  storm  pan 
el.  Leave  door  on 
hinges  the  year 
’round.  Prices  in¬ 
clude  door  and  both 
panels.  Convenient 
—handsome— dura¬ 
ble. 

2-6x6-6  -  $6.71 
2-8x6-8  -  6.95 

2-10x6-10  7.37 
3x7  -  -  -  7.62 
Big  Building  Ma- 

_  ferial  Catalog  Free 

Combination  Screen  and  Storm  Door  — Send  For  It. 

Write  for  prices  on  window  It  Shows  How  to 
screens,  garage  doors,  roof-  Build  at  a 

ing,  shingles,  wallboard,  etc.  Saving. 

Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Company 

263  Summer  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  witli 
Sample  Cards  aud  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


% 


Mi 


Get 


’3# 


My  New 

CUT  PRICES 


DON’T  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING 

i  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Metal  or  Ready  Roofing. 
'Paints,  etc.,  until  you  fret  my  new  Cut  Price  Catalog:.  I 
kwant  you  to  see  the  big:  saving’s  I'm  giving:  this  season.! 
J  Write  today  for  my  Big  112-page  Bargain  Book.  Get  my  cutJ 
k  prices  before  you  buy.  I  pay  the  freight,  guarantee  thei 
f  quality.  —  Jim  Brown.  " 

) THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept4304.  Cleveland,  0.  { 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “ORGANIZED 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, Me- 

301  E.  14th  Street  Hew  York  City 


WANTED — Boy  about  16  years  old  to  help 
with  chores  on  dairy  farm.  F.  GRANT,  East 
Durham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  active,  for  general 
housework  in  country,  and  care  for  two  boys, 
ages  live  and  six;  must  be  good  cook,  fond  of 
children,  and  understand  clean  system  of 
managing  work;  would  consider  mother  and 
daughter,  where  daughter  could  help  with  chil¬ 
dren;  give  ages,  nationality,  references,  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  528,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


The  Dutchess  Employment  0 tfi ce  poughkeemie,  n^y. 

need  Single  Milkers, Teamster s  and  Dairy  Farmers. 
Wages,  $50  to  $65  per  mouth  with  maintenance 
Cooks  and  couples  for  estates  at  good  salaries. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants*  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com- 
nlete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
lo  SUPERINTENDENT.  Eetchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  in  garden 
and  on  farm  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  house 
provided.  ADVERTISER  437,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  on  general  farm; 

potatoes  principal  crop;  desire  reliable  man 
who  might  wish  to  rent  the  farm  next  year; 
SUO  per  month  and  board.  OTIS  COX,  Mattituck, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  single  man  for  general  farm 
and  orchard  work;  no  dairy;  state  wages. 
I!OX  12,  Liulithgo,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  man  for  general 
farm  and  tractor  work,  also  good  second 
herdsman ;  only  men  of  good  principle  who  can 
work  and  mind  their  business  may  apply;  ref¬ 
erences  necessary;  .  call  or  address  MANAGER, 
Willmere  Farm,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent  groom;  married;  must 
be  willing  worker  and  able  to  do  own  veter- 
inarv  work;  school  Green  Hunters.  Apply  by 
letter  or  in  person  to  GREEN  POND  FARMS, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


A-l  MARKET  gardener  wanted;  room  and 
board;  good  wages.  PEANZ’S  FARMHOUSE 
RESTAURANT.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Mamaroneek  384. 


WANTED — May  1,  single  man  to  milk  test 
cows  and  help  care  for  Jerseys;  modern  plant, 
close  to  town  and  with  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions;  address,  stating  age  and  experience. 
RANDEEIGH  FARM,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


POUETRYMAN  wanted,  on  private  estate;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches;  must  furnish  good 
references;  state  age,  nationality,  and  salary 
in  first  letter.  BEEMONT  FARM,  Perrysburg, 
Ohio. 


WANTED — Good  poultryman,  married,  Christian, 
to  run  poultry  farm;  house  and  $100  per 
month  salary;  state  references.  NESIIAMINY 
FARMS,  Newtown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man,  milker  for  certified 
dairy;  to  start,  $55  per  month,  room  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  514,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  familiar  with  pure  blood  Jer¬ 
seys.  experienced  milker  and  calf  feeder, 
and  to  make  himself  generally  useful;  state  in 
first  letter  size  of  family,  experience,  wages 
wanted  and  references.  ADVERTISER  515, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  farmer  and  wife  with 
good  references  for  farm  at  Stamford,  Conn.; 
the  couple  must  be  between  30  and  40;  willing 
to  work  hard  and  advance  themselves;  three- 
room  cottage  with  bath,  electricity  and  heat; 
eggs,  milk  and  vegetables  furnished;  wages 
$85  to  $100.  ADVERTISER  516,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MOTHER,  daughter  or  couple,  to  do  work  of 
three  adults  and  two  children  on  small  place; 
mile  from  station;  near  New  York;  fair  wages 
and  kind  treatment  assured.  ADVERTISER 
518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Live  man  to  operate  truck  and 
fruit  farm  near  Washington,  D.  C. ;  no  bums 
or  drinkers  need  apply;  first  class  references 
required;  in  answer  state  age,  married  or  sin¬ 
gle,  how  many  in  family,  previous  experience 
and  give  names  for  reference.  ADVERTISER 
519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


WANTED  by  June  Protestant  woman  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  housework  for  two  ladies  in  small, 
well  appointed  cottage  in  Berkshire  Hills;  if 
mutually  satisfactory  position  for  cooking  only 
in  New  York  City  during  Winter;  wages  $65 
and  railway  fare  one  way;  apply  at  once  with 
references  to  MISS  MI'HItlAM,  230  YVest  59th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  work  on  shares;  have 
poultry  farm  witli  about  40  acres  good  cul¬ 
tivating'  land,  all  implements  required;  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  522,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  October  15,  select  Summer 
hotel;  run  car,  belli  garden,  etc.:  give  ref¬ 
erence  and  wages.  THE  PINES,  Branchville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Settled  white  woman,  housework, 
waiting,  no  cooking,  no  washing,  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  private  family;  answer,  stating  age,  capa¬ 
bility  and  when  available:  wages  $55  a  month. 
Answer  to  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  middle-aged  preferred, 
to  work  in  modern  cow  barn;  registered  IIol- 
steins;  must  be  good  dry-hand  milker;  wages 
$05  per  month  witli  board:  reference  required. 
WINTERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Del. 


GARDENER — Reliable  man  to  take  charge  of 
grounds  at  Academy  of  St.  Joseph,  Brent¬ 
wood,  Long  Island;  must  understand  green¬ 
house  work;  excellent  home  for  right  man; 
state  experience,  references  and  wages  expected. 
HENRY  BLEDSOE. 


DAIRYMAN — Practical,  married  man,  to  take 
charge  of  dairy  herd  on  our  “Home”  farm; 
one  with  family,  capable  of  doing  entire  work 
of  caring  for  herd  of  50-60  head,  40  to  50  in 
milk,  preferred;  modern  barn  and  equipment; 
grade  A  milk;  modern  house,  five  rooms  and 
bath,  with  garden  and  garage;  no  outside  work; 
state  experience  and  wages  wanted;  no  roam- 
ers  need  apply.  EUSSCROFT  FARMS,  Decker 
Bros.,  Mgrs.,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


MAN  and  wife,  white,  for  estate  farm  in 
Philadelphia  vicinity;  woman  to  cook  for 
men;  man  as  utility  worker,  farm  hand,  truck 
driver  or  other  capacity;  ideal  location,  living 
and  working  conditions  for  industrious  couple; 
state  wages,  age  and  experience.  ADVERTISER 
529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman,  general  housework  and  plain 
cooking;  country,  near  Nyack.  SAYRE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cook,  private  family,  country;  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  no  laundry;  $60.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  country  home;  small  family.  Write 
to  MRS.  JOHN  IE  NORTHROP,  Pondfield  Court, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  dairy  hand  on 
40-acre  purebred  Guernsey  farm;  must  be 
good  dry-hand  milker,  understand  separator  and 
bottling  milk;  $70  per  month  to  start;  good 
board,  heated  room  and  bath;  good  place  for 
steady  man;  state  age,  nationality  and  ref¬ 
erence  in  first  letter;  no  field  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  dairyman  for  small  private 
Guernsey  herd;  good  wages,  house,  garden, 
fuel,  etc. ;  must  he  sober,  clean  and  a  first- 
class  butter-maker;  give  references.  EDW.  G. 
CARMAN,  Supt.,  Lake  Waccabuc,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  farm  hand;  single,  re¬ 
liable;  state  wages.  JOHN  CHARMELIN, 
W.  Willington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single,  practical  farm  hand,  good 
milker  and  teamster;  salary  $65  per  month, 
room  and  board;  reference  with  application. 
Apply  A.  C.  CHRISTENSEN,  Derby,  Conn. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  dairyman  to  take  charge 
of  a  dairy  20  miles  from  New  York  City; 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  right  man  and 
an  opportunity  which  will  grow  better.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DARIEN  Boarding  Kennels,  Darien,  Conn.  — 
Wanted  useful  handy  man  for  general  work 
around  kennels;  opportunity  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness;  salary  to  start  $65  month,  room  and 
board ;  references. 


WANTED — Maid  for  general  housework  in  the 
country  with  all  conveniences;  three  in  fami¬ 
ly;  must  be  good,  plain  cook;  references;  wages 
$40  to  $50  per  month.  H.  G.  GODFREY,  R. 
F.  D.  10,  F’airfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

$60  month;  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milkers 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $65  and 
maintenance;  10-liour  day;  no  outside  work: 
state  age,  reference,  experience.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted,  correspondence  with  re¬ 
liable  poultryman  to  take  charge  of  plant; 
capacity  a  thousand  birds;  plant  equipped;  one 
who  is  experienced  in  incubation  and  brood¬ 
ing;  real  job  for  the  right  man;  married  man 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  535,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Capable  of  incubating,  brood¬ 
ing,  fattening,  dressing  and  egg  production; 
prefer  one  who  can  caponize;  raise  annually 
1,500  birds;  married  man;  state  age,  w’ages, 
references  and  full  details  of  experience  first 
letter;  no  amateurs;  open  for  immediate  em¬ 
ployment.  KILLINGLY  FARM,  Barre,  Mass. 


COUPEE  wanted:  woman,  cook,  general  house¬ 
work;  small  tea  room;  man,  drive  car.  useful 
anything;  country.  Write  WHILDIN,  Oakdale, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm;  must  be  good 
milker;  $60  per  month  and  board:  no  old 
men  or  boys.  ADVERTISER  537,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Thoroughly  experienced  and  first- 
class  in  growing  and  care  of  vegetables; 
open  for  immediate  employment;  wages  $70 
per  month  with  board  and  room;  single  man; 
state  age,  and  references  first  letter.  KILE- 
1NGLY  FARM,  Barre,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  thoroughly  experienced, 
open  for  position.  ADVERTISER  488,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  herdsman,  age  36,  lifetime  of  practical 
experience  with  cattle,  also  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  certified  milk  production,  and  A.  R. 
records,  would  like  position  with  large  Ayr¬ 
shire  herd,  under  supervision  of  owner  of  herd, 
not  under  manager  or  superintendent;  wages 
expected,  $125  per  month,  room  and  board: 
can  furnish  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER 
501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OOUPT.E.  middle-aged,  want  position;  man  as 
gardener  or  poultry,  no  cows;  wife  good  plain 
cook  or  housework,  no  laundry;  references;  per¬ 
manent  only.  ADVERTISER  448,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  middle-aged,  wants  position, 
gardener  or  poultry,  handy  witli  tools:  wife 
willing  to  assist,  plain  cook  or  housework,  no 
laundry:  references.  ADVERTISER  449,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  teamster  on  large  farm 
or  private  estate;  New  York  State  preferred; 
Protestant,  American  born;  small  family,  no 
children;  experienced  in  the  care  and  handling 
of  horses,  and  all  farm  work;  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge;  wages  wanted,  $100  per  month; 
please  give  particulars  as  to  house,  living  con¬ 
ditions,  etc.  ADVERTISER  520,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  practical; 

Cornell  training;  desires  position,  commercial 
or  private.  Answer  ADVERTISER  521,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEEP  shearing,  anyone  wanting  their  sheep 
sheared,  write  to  E.  WICIvSON,  Monroe, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  c-hauffering, 
by  reliable  young  married  man;  good  painter; 
reference.  VOYLE  S.  ANDERSON,  Barneys 
Lake.  Pa. 


HEAD  gardener,  22  years  experience  at  green¬ 
house,  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry  and  stock 
and  general  work  on  private  place;  honest  and 
can  furnish  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  orchardist  requires  managerial 
position;  thoroughly  understands  business; 
references.  DONAT,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia, 

Canada. 


THOROUGHLY  efficient  farm,  dairy  manager, 
desires  position;  A-l  references.  CARL 
HIRSHFIELD,  Gen.  Del.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Position  as  gardener  or  gardener 
superintendent,  private  estate;  middle-aged, 
Canadian,  married,  children;  willing  worker, 
well  qualified.  M.  G.  BALCKADAR,  care  O.  G. 
Lanneau,  Irvington,  N.  Y.  Phone,  Irvington 
1622. 


WANTED  a  steady  position  on  a  farm  which 
offers  favorable  living  conditions  and  pay; 
I  am  a  Protestant  boy  17%  years  old  and  have 
had  five  years  farm  work  along  with  grammar 
and  vocational  school  training.  ADVERTISER 
536,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  gardener  on  private  es¬ 
tate  by  clean  intelligent  American;  honest 
and  willing;  34,  small  family;  permanent.  BOX 
95,  Fanwood,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  over  15  years  experience  in 
breeding  high  egg  producers  and  show  prize 
winners,  also  pheasants  and  water  fowls,  wants 
to  take  full  charge,  of  plant.  ADVERTISER 
534,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted,  single  middle-aged  Ameri¬ 
can;  poultry,  general  farm,  teamster,  grain 
and  feed  Co.;  no  dairy;  good  habits;  state 
wages,  etc.  W.,  88  Ravine  St.,  Shelton,  Conn. 


BOY,  18,  greatly  interested  in  learning  farm¬ 
ing,  would  appreciate  permanent  job  in  coun¬ 
try  offering  this  opportunity;  kindly  address 
ADVERTISER  538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farmer,  45,  wants  position  as  manager, 
May  15,  on  gentleman’s  estate  or  dairy;  wife, 
board  tbe  help;  A-l  references;  no  children; 
give  particulars,  also  wages  in  first  letter. 
CHARLIE  FATUM,  334  E.  96th  St„  New  York 
City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Farm  of  85  acres,  near  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  the  Esopus 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGENDORF,  100  E.  42d  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm,  50  to  100  acres,  with  brook 
furnishing  steady  water  supply;  located  New 
Jersey,  50  to  75  miles  from  New  York  City; 
easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  409,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 137-acre  dairy  farm,  stock  tuber¬ 
culin  tested,  all  new  tools;  on  State  road, 
one  mile  from  village,  school  and  station;  am 
compelled  to  move.  ALFRED  PELMEAR,  R. 
D.  17,  Freeville,  N.  Y.  . 


FOR  SALE — Profitable,  stocked  and  equipped, 
1,000-hen  poultry  farm,  account  sickness;  for 
quick  sme  wil1  accept  reasonable  price;  this  is 
an  unusual  opportunity,  investigate.  L.  P. 
SCHELL,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  and  grain  farm,  Burlington  County, 
N.  J.;  2CO  acres,  excellently  located,  splendid 
residence  12  rooms,  tenant  house  6  rooms,  all 
modern  improvements;  write  for  price  and  par¬ 
ticulars  to  OWNER,  Room  1729,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  farm  or  city 
property,  141-acre  farm;  1,300  fruit  trees, 
good  buildings,  stock  and  implements.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  County, 
N.  Y. 


IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  timber.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale,  fully 
equipped:  1.200  Leghorns;  great  money  maker; 
all  kinds  choicest  fruits;  also  white  and  black 
Leghorn  cockerels  for  sale.  W.  A.  JONES, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Cottage  on  estate,  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.,  four  rooms,  bath  and  kitchen;  4% 
miles  from  village;  best  vegetables,  milk  and 
eggs  can  be  bought  on  estate.  OSCAR’S  FARM, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  retail  milk  route, 
selling  450  quarts  milk  daily;  also  sells  cream, 
butter  and  eggs;  located  in  a  rapidly  growing 
town  of  12,000  population,  along  C.  R.  R.  of 
N.  J.  ADVERTISER  500,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  130-acre  poultry-dairy  farm,  3 
miles  town,  half  mile  State  road,  large  brick 
house,  tenement  house,  electricity,  bath,  furn¬ 
ace;  large  barns,  henhouses  1,500  capacity, 
brooders  2.500  capacity;  2  silos,  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  buildings  in  A-l  repair;  good  crop  land, 
with  or  without  stock  and  equipment;  will  stand 
investigation.  FRANK  A.  HUTTON,  Green¬ 
wich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  dairy  farm,  Southern  New 
York,  360  acres,  very  productive,  timber,  wa¬ 
ter;  improved  road,  large  barns,  stabling  90 
head  cattle;  fine  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  tenant  house,  other  buildings;  near  large 
town,  railroad,  churches,  schools,  creameries. 
ADVERTISER  497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  LEASE — F’or  term  of  years,  Trap-Rock 
quarry,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. ;  near  railroad 
station  and  State  highway;  ready  market  as¬ 
sured;  for  information  address  ADVERTISER 
499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  48  acres,  %  mile  from  town; 

good  house  and  barn;  on  macadam  road. 
9-2-B,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


260-ACRE  dairy  farm,  against  city  24.000,  suit¬ 
able  for  subdivision;  milk  route  $35  daily,  in¬ 
creasing;  new  milker,  refrigerator,  milk  truck, 
tractor,  modern  equipment,  electricity,  reg¬ 
istered  Holsteins:  big  opportunity;  two  good 
houses;  $30,000,  $16,000  cash.  M.  M.  COOK, 
R.  1,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  10  acres,  near  town,  300  yards 
off  State  highway;  0-room  house,  city  water, 
electric  lights;  barn,  henhouse,  all  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  350  chickens,  COO  chicks,  1  cow:  price 
$7,800;  cash  needed  $4,200.  PETER  ASHAK, 
Carter  Lane,  Southington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  11-room  house,  with 
bath,  hot  and  cold  water;  or  exchange  for 
small  place  Westchester,  Rockland  or  Bergen 
County.  BOX  5,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Private  lake  with  acreage.  WM. 
ADAMS,  Glen  Wild,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — A  modern  dairy  on  the  State 
road  near  Morristown;  best  milk  market; 
modern  house  for  large  family  and  modern 
comfortable  farm  building;  long  lease,  reason¬ 
able  rent.  Write  ADVERTISER  348,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  350-acre  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farm;  located  1%  miles  from 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highway;  four  resi¬ 
dences,  excellent  dairy  with  32  cows,  feed  mill, 
3  large  barns,  4  large  poultry  houses,  80  incu¬ 
bators;  oil  royalty  from  small  part  of  farm 
leased;  24  building  lots  each  100  ft.  wide 
fronting  on  concrete  highway  can  be  sold  with¬ 
out  injuring  farm;  price  very  moderate  and 
easy  terms.  BRUNDRED  TRUST  ESTATE, 
Chambers  Bldg.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — Four-acre  farm,  5-room  house, 
small  barn;  Rhode  Island;  $8  per  month; 
suitable  poultry.  ELFGREN,  East  Killingly, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Two  equipped  poultry,  fruit  and 
dairy  farms,  money  makers;  good  buildings, 
30  and  50  acres;  good  payment  down,  balance 
easy.  Owner,  H.  HARRIS,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  and  general  farm,  147  acres;  65  acres 
in  peaches  and  apples,  4  to  14  years  of  age; 
in  very  finest  condition;  dormant  spray  and 
fertilizer  applied  this  season;  bouse  with  all 
improvements,  complete  set  of  buildings;  ideal¬ 
ly  located  near  concrete  highway,  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  school  and  churches;  suitable  for  develop¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  523,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


126  ACRES,  85  tractor  worked,  good  buildings, 
elose  to  nice  village;  trout  stream,  near  lakes, 
and  big  city;  in  York  State;  $2,800,  $700 

needed.  Write  ADVERTISER  524,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dutchess  County  farm,  100  acres, 
8  head  of  stock,  2  horses,  7-room  house,  barn, 
chicken  house,  good  sized  wood  shed;  price  $6,- 
000,  mortgage  $1,600.  MRS.  V.  STUDRUCKER, 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  year  round,  small  farm, 
within  60  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  526,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE — Well  located  farm,  highly  produc¬ 
tive  of  variety  oft  crops;  12  acres  clear,  2 
woodlots;  on  State  road  to  Philadelphia;  1 
mile  from  Quakertown;  never  failing  water  in 
house  and  barn;  7-room  brick  house,  large  barn 
and  garage;  variety  of  fruit.  ADVERTISER 
527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Bottom  price,  fine  country  home, 
nearly  new,  brick  and  shingle,  tile  roof,  all 
improvements;  2  acres  or  19;  State  road;  post 
office,  schools,  college.  State  school  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  State  school  of  clay-working  and  Ceramic 
engineering,  all  half  mile.  F.  L.  GREENE, 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  high-class  farm,  88  acres, 
with  good  buildihgs;  crops,  stock  and  tools; 
electricity  available;  in  Westover;  se|hools, 
churches,  stores  and  depot  in  sight;  big  shady 
lawn;  mild  Winter;  if  you  want  a  good  cheap 
farm  write  owner;  must  sell.  THOMAS  L, 
GREGORY,  Westover,  Md. 


GAS,  REFRESHMENT  stand,  about  13%  acres, 
on  Hartford-Providence  highway;  also  a  farm 
with  large  house,  barn  and  outer  building. 
BOX  81,  R.  F.  D.,  Danielson,  Conn. 


278-ACRE  poultry-dairy  farm,  on  State  road, 
near  town;  all  conveniences,  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  531,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DO  YOU  think  of  a  pleasant  country  home? 

Here  is  the  chance  of  your  lifetime;  large 
house  recently  built,  with  or  without  few  acres 
choice  land;  one  of*  the  most  attractive  loca¬ 
tions  especially  for  Summer,  beautiful  maple 
shade,  fruit,  woodland;  fine  brook;  come  to 
Litchfield  County  and  enjoy  the  delightful  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Autumn  climate.  Owner,  GEORGE 
ANDREWS,  Northfield,  Conn. 


ONE  of  Delaware  County’s  best  dairy  farms; 

200  acres,  fine  12-room  house,  large  barn  for 
40  head,  wagon  house,  henhouse,  milk  house, 
tool  house  and  garage;  36  Jersey  cows,  young; 
4  horses;  full  set  farm  tools;  good  fruit,  maple 
bush,  1,500  bucket  evaporator;  all  buildings 
electric  lighted;  fine  spring  water:  on  A-l  roads, 
25  minutes  to  town  and  creameries;  place  lays 
fine;  all  machine  worked;  value  of  personal 
property,  $5,000;  insurance,  $6,500;  will  take 
$8,000,  $2,000  cash,  balance  on  very  easy  terms, 
if  sold  by  May  15.  BOX  31,  Downsville,  Del. 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 83-acre  modern  dairy  farm,  first- 
class  buildings,  modern  conveniences;  30* 
choice  cows,  all  machinery,  2  horses;  daily  milk 
production,  one-haif  ton;  write  for  price, 
terms.  F.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


OLD  established  commercial  hatchery  and  poul¬ 
try  farm,  two  miles  from  New  Haven;  near 
State  road:  capacity  20,000  chicks,  3.000  hens; 
good  condition,  good  market,  earning  money 
today;  will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale;  $3,000  cash 
and  mortgage.  H.  B.  COOK,  Orange,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Large  boarding  house,  35  rooms, 
10  baths,  hot  water  heat,  all  conveniences^ 
ready  for  business,  fully  furnished  and  equipped; 
splendid  proposition:  $22,000,  half  on  mortgage, 
also  second  if  desired.  THE  JACKSON  HOUSE, 
Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 156-acre  farm,  6  miles  from  Bing¬ 
hamton,  on  concrete  highway  to  Syracuse; 
four  busses  daily,  mail  delivered,  telephone, 
furnace,  electricity,  running  water,  20-room 
house:  excellent  for  tourist  inn,  road  stand, 
gas  station;  concrete  stable  floors,  silo,  milk- 
house,  ice  house,  granary,  full  equipment  of 
machinery;  60  fine  cattle,  4  horses,  harness, 
blacksmith  shop;  retail  feed  business;  milk 
sells  6%e  quart  year  around;  will  sacrifice 
for  $25,000,  $7,000  cash  or  will  consider  smaller 
farm:  well  located  and  equipped;  not  to  exceed 
$7,000:  direct  from  owner.  W.  S.  MacPHER- 
SO.N,  Castle  Creek,  N.  Y. 


TRUCK  farm  to  rent,  good  proposition;  hurry. 
J.  RODKIN,  Fiemington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home,  12  rooms,  90  acres; 

high  elevation,  wonderful  view;  brooks,  pond, 
woods,  fruit,  hunting;  isolated  yet  convenient. 
LOCK  BOX  63,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers11 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  781. 
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The  Book  That  Began 
a  New  Era 
for 

Orchardists 


HERE  is  the  im¬ 
pressive  story  of 
profitable  cider 
making !  The  story  of 
hovt  sound  under- 
grades  are  sold  at 
prices  that  double  the 
value  of  your  apple 
crop!  The  complete 
details  of  how  progressive  orchardists  made  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  from  undergrade  fruit  in  1925!  And 
this  book,  “A  Golden  Harvest  from  Undergrade 
Apples” — describing  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  Cider 
Presses  and  the  Mount  Gilead  Process — is  free  to  you. 

^foanf Grfead 

HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESSES 

Are  the  first  choice  of  progressive  orchardists.  Their 
dependable  efficiency  produces  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  juice  from  every  bushel  of  apples.  They 
are  made  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  from  a  capacity  of 
80  bushels  to  1,500  bushels  a  day,  including  presses 
for  roadside,  orchard  and  custom  pressing.  There 
are  more  Mount  Gilead  Cider  Presses  in  current  use 
—  and  more  being  sold  each  year  —  than  all  other 
hydraulic  cider  presses  combined. 

The  Mount  Gilead  Process 

Without  the  use  of  chemicals  —  and  without  cooking  tha 
juice  —  the  famous  Mount  Gilead  Process  produces  pure 
cider  that  keeps  sweet  the  year  'round.  It  conforms  in 
every  detail  to  the  Federal  Prohibition  Laws.  It  enables 
you  to  market  fresh  cider  the  year  'round  at  "top”  price3. 


Write  for  Your  Copy 

Write  us  today  for  your  free  copy  of  this  interesting* 
book,  “A  Golden  Harvest.”  It  tells  you  not  only  the  story 
of  Mount  Gilead  Presses  and  the  Mount  Gilead  Process 
but  also  how  to  make  real  money  from  apple  products. 


58  Miles  an  Hour — 

5  to  25  Miles  in  8  Seconds — 

25  Miles  to  the  Gallon — 

at  Electrifying  New  Low  Prices 


Touring  car,  f.  o.  b .  Detroit. 
Subject  to  current  Federal 
excise  tax 


Owners  Find  Sure  Contentment 
in  Chrysler  “58”  Performance 
Economy  and  Ruggedness 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRE //  MFG.CO. 

Originators  of  the  .Hydraulic  Oder  Press 

802 LINCOLN  AVE.  MOUNT  GILEAD, 0. 


T he  most  complete  line  of  machinery  for  fruit  products 
plants,  including  cider  presses  for  every  need . 


BOLENS 


Garden 

Tractor 


Does  Seeding, 
Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it 
needs  is  a  guiding 
hand.  Gasoline 
power  does  the 


GILSON  MFG. 


work.  Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are 
instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  in- 
dispensible  features,  pat¬ 
ented  arched  axle,  tool 
control,  power  turn  etc. 
A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it 
with  delight.  Write 

503  PARK  ST.,  PORT  WASHINGTON.  WIS. 


Extraordinary  speed  and  power, 
combined  with  economical 
care-free  service,  continue  to 
win  to  Chrysler  “58”  new 
owners  at  the  rate  of  10,000 
per  month. 

Meanwhile ,  both  new  and  old 
owners  are  enthusiastically 
satisfied  with  their  choice. 

This  nation-wide  endorsement 
of  Chrysler  “58”  is  no  mere 
matter  of  chance. 

On  the  contrary  its  sustained 
speed  ability  of  58  miles  per 
hour,  acceleration  of  5  to  25 
miles  in  8  seconds  and  economy 


of  25  miles  to  the  gallon,  which 
have  won  this  approval,  are  the 
predetermined  result  of  the 
most  carefully  calculated  bal¬ 
ance,  scientific  carburetion  and 
gas  distribution,  plus  painstak¬ 
ing  Chrysler  craftsmanship. 

We  are  eager  to  give  you  a 
thorough  demonstration  not 
only  of  these  Chrysler  “58” 
qualities,  but  also  of  its  riding 
and  handling  ease,  sturdiness 
and  ruggedness.  These,  com¬ 
bined  with  its  new  electrifying 
low  prices,  will  convince  you 
that  Chrysler  “58”  is  today  more 
than  ever  the  outstanding  motor 
car  value  under  $1000. 


CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 


tier 

AND 

Cheaper 

Tractor 
power 

PICKERING 

governors 


A  Pickering  Governor  makes  your  tractor  deliver 
steady,  even  power  under  alt  load  conditions  all  the 
time. 

Repair  bills  are  fewer  while  the  saving  in  fuel 
alone,  in  00  days  pays  for  the  Governor. 

Better  and  cheaper  tractor  power  Is  assured  lie- 
cause  of  tlie  exclusive  Pickering  construction — no 
joints  or  links — the  only  construction  for  accurate 
and  positive  power  control  and  instant  responsiveness 
to  the  slightest  load  change. 

And  only  in  the  Pickering  Governor  will  you  find 
the  built-in  Speed  Changer — a  device  which  permits 
the  speed  to  he  increased  or  decreased  as  required 
without  shutting  olT  the  motor. 

Mail  coupon  for  free  pamphlet  “A  Better  Day's 
Work  With  Tickering  Governois.”  It  gives  some 
valuable  information  about  power  on  the  farm. 

The  PICKERING  Governor  Co.,  Portland.  Conn. 


Send  me  a  FREE  c-opy  of  your  pamphlet  0313. 

Kamo  . . . .  * . 

Address  . . . . . 


Chrysler  Model  Numbers 
Mean  Miles  Per  Hour 

CHRYSLER  "58" — Touring  Car,  $845 ,  Road¬ 
ster  Special,  $890;  Club  Coupe,  $895 ;  Coach, 
$935;  Sedan,  $995  Disc  wheels  optional  Hy¬ 
draulic  four-wheel  brakes  at  slight  extra  cost. 

All  prices  /.  o.  b.  Detroit ,  subject  to  current  Federal  ex  cue 
tax. 


All  models  equipped  with  full  balloon  tiresi 

Ask  about  Chrysler's  attractive  time-payment  plan,. 
More  than  4,300  Chrysler  dealers  assure  superior  Chry  ¬ 
sler  service  everywhere. 

All  Chrysler  models  are  protected  against  theft  by 
the  Fedco  patented  car  numbering  system,  pioneered 
by  and  exclusive  with  Chrysler,  which  cannot  be  coun¬ 
terfeited  and  cannot  be  altered  or  removed  without; 
conclusive  evidence  of  tampering. 


Name  and  Size  of  Tractor 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100.  $2. 

Monthly  Ego  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 

$1 ,  S  doz„  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30tli  St.,  New  York.  [ 


CHRYSLER58 


NEW  YOR 


15,  1926 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  2,  1879,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


No.  4S99 


Alfalfa 


„AI  r  YYYV  Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 

\  ()!.-.  1/AAAV  333  w  30tk  gt  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 


At  Ho 


It  Changes  the  Character  of  a  Section 
And  Affects  the  Farming,  of  All  Sections 


picture  on  this  page  shows  a  field 
Florida  Alfalfa.  Mr.  C.  F.  Leach, 
Jefferson  Co.,  Fla.,  sends  it  to 
dw  what  the  crop  can  do  for  it- 
f  in  the  South.  A  few  stems  or 
les  were  mailed  to  us  on  April  20. 
These  came  from  a  field  which  was  permitted  to 
grow  all  Winter  just  to  show  what  the  crop  could  do. 
These  vines  were  carefully  measured  here  on  ar¬ 
rival.  They  were  49  inches  from  stem  to  tip.  Mr. 
Leach  claims  that  such  Alfalfa  costs,  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  $7  an  acre  to  produce.  The  soil  on  which  it 
grows  is  distinctly  acid.  For  fertilizer  400  lbs.  of 
acid  phosphate  per  acre  were  used.  That  was  all — 
no  lime,  manure  or  other  fertilizer.  The  acid  phos¬ 
phate  (16  per  cent)  cost  $15  per  ton  at  the  farm, 
and  this,  with  seed  and  labor,  represented  the  en¬ 
tire  cost.  In  the  Winter  of  1924-1925  a  fair  crop 
of  burr  clover  was  grown.  Grass  crops  on  this  land 
did  not  give  enough  to  pay  the  taxes.  The  crop  of 
burr  clover  helped  the  land  in  some  way  so  that  it 
was  able  to  grow  Alfalfa  or  Sweet  clover  success¬ 
fully. 

We  dislike  to  tell  what  may  he  branded  as  “big 
stories’’  regarding  Florida  or  any  other  part  of  the 


country,  but  this  account  of  Alfalfa  growing  seems 
to  be  sound  and  true.  It  would  seem  incredible  if 
we  had  not  seen  in  that  State  the  remarkable 
growth  which  some  crops  actually  make.  Wo  have 
seen  young  peach  trees  with  a  growth  of  S  or  9  ft. 
in  one  season  and  vines  of  velvet  beans  which 
climbed  nearly  to  the  tops  of  fair-sized  trees.  It  did 
not  seem  reasonable  that  the  light  soil  from  which 
these  things  grew  could  possibly  drive  plants  into 
such  extraordinary  growth.  Most  of  the  “booming” 
for  Florida  has  been  done  in  selling  town  lots  or 
declaiming  about  citrus  groves.  In  some  parts  of 
the  State  there  is  far  more  solid  ground  for  advising 
actual  farming  and  dairying.  That  seems  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  the  upper  part  of  the  State  where 
Florida  pushes  its  right  arm  out  along  the  coast 
nearly  to  Mobile  Bay.  This  arm  and  its  fingers  may 
be  used  to  grasp  real  opportunity.  It  is  too  far 
north  to  be  safe  from  late  frosts  or  Winter  freezing, 
but  as  a  dairy  and  stock  country  it  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  Alfalfa  ‘  grows  luxuriantly — as  we  may 
see  in  the  picture — and  sorghum,  kiulzu,  Sweet 
clover,  Sudan  grass,  velvet  beans  and  several  other 
plants  peculiar  to  the  South  are  safe  and  hardy. 
There  is  some  form  of  pasture  all  through  the  Win¬ 


ter,  and  the  cost  of  housing  cattle  is  far  below  that 
imposed  upon  northern  farmers  by  cold  and  snow. 
Years  ago,  when  we  lived  at  the  South,  we  became 
convinced  that  in  time  the  Gulf  States  would  be¬ 
come  famous  for  dairying  and  live  stock.  Such  in¬ 
dustries  will,  like  manufacturing,  in  time  seek  the 
localities  where  costs  of  production  and  particularly 
cost  of  food  are  most  reasonable.  That  outcome  is 
nearer  than  many  of  us  think. 

Right  at  this  moment  there  is  probably  no  better 
market  for  liquid  milk  in  the  world  than  can  be 
found  during  the  Winter  in  Florida  and  nearby 
States.  For  many  years  the  habit  of  drinking  milk 
was  practically  unknown.  The  community  nursed 
from  “tin  heifers”  or  canned  condensed  milk— in 
fact  around  each  house  would  usually  be  found  a 
pile  of  rusting  tin  cans  nearly  as  large  as  the  house 
itself.  The  great  migration  of  northern  people  to 
Florida  has  compelled  a  change  in  that.  Most  of 
these  people  are  milk  drinkers  both  from  habit  and 
also  because  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
milk  is  the  great  “protective  food,”  especially  for 
their  children.  They  will  not  go  to  a  place  where 
milk  cannot  be  obtained  freely.  Thus  the  great 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  have  been  forced  to  ob- 
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tain  a  full  milk  supply,  and  as  days  go  on  this  need 
will  increase.  Some  of  the  hotels  in  Northern 
Florida  have  for  some  years  carried  what  we  may 
call  migratory  herds.  Such  cows  are  kept  through 
the  Summer  in  the  hill  lands  of  Southern  Georgia. 
They  freshen  in  the  Fall  and -are  driven  down  to  St. 
Augustine  and  nearby  points,  where  they  are  fed 
and  milked  through  the  Winter  tourist  season,  and 
in  May  or  late  April  driven  back  to  the  hill  pastures 
in  Georgia.  One  reason  perhaps  for  the  rather  slow 
development  of  Florida  dairying  is  -the  feeling  that 
the  great  demand  comes  only  through  the  Winter  so 
there  is  no  great  outlet  for  the  milk  in  Summer.  The 
character  of  Florida  citizenship  is  changing  rapidly, 
and  more  and  more  people  remain  for  the  warmer 
months. 

As  it  is  now  a  great  share  of  the  milk  and  cream 
is  imported  from  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Illi¬ 
nois  and  even  from  New  York.  Modern  systems  of 
transportation  have  made  it  possible  to  ship  milk 
for  long  distances.  It  arrives  in  fair  condition, 
though,  of  course,  not  equal  to  fresh  milk.  In  most 
of  the  Florida  cities  milk  sells  at  25  cents  or  more 
per  quart,  and  in  most  cases,  at  least  up  to  this  time, 
it -has  not  been  necessary  to  pasteurize.  There  seems 
to  be  no  question  that  the  demand  for  fresh  milk 
will  greatly  increase.  A  few  good  herds  of  cows 
have  been  brought  in,  and  most  dairymen  who  have 
become  “acclimated”  are  doing  well. 

It  will  evidently  take  a  northern  man  some  little 
time  to  learn  just  how  to  handle  cattle  in  the  South. 
It  is  a  “barnless”  section,  or  nearly  so.  Sheds  for 
shelter  are  required,  but  there  is  no  such  division 
of  labor  as  is  found  at  the  North — that  is  six  months 
for  filling  the  barn  and  six  months  for  emptying 
it.  The  cattle  get  some  of  their  food  outdoors  every 
month  in  the  year.  While  expenses  for  housing  will 
be  less  it  is  probable  that  other  expenses,  such  as 
cooling  and  handling,  will  be  greater  than  at  the 
North.  The  cost  of  growing  roughage  will  be  lower, 
while  grain  will  be  higher. 

As  for  a  market  it  will  probably  be  surer  than 
anywhere  in  the  North — at  least  for  some  years.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  the  movement  of  a  few  thousand 
good  dairymen  from  the  North  to  Northern  Florida 
and  Southern  Georgia  would  do  much  to  equalize  op¬ 
portunity  and  adjust  the  markets  of  both  sections. 
This  must  not  be  considered  in  any  way  a  “boom” 
for  Florida.  The  State  has  been  boomed  to  the 
bursting  point  already.  Nor  can  Ave  advise  any 
great  migration  of  dairymen  to  the  South.  A  rather 
limited  number  can  find  opportunity  there.  A  gen¬ 
eral  exodus  Avould  mean  trouble.  Some  men  are  un¬ 
fitted  by  nature  and  habit  for  making  good  at  the 
South.  They  would  better  remain  where  they  are. 
Others  are  more  adaptable  and  adventurous  and 
could  make  good  anywhere.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
great  changes  in  agricultural  methods  are  working 
out.  There  will  come  changes  in  crops  and  methods 
which  must  be  considered  and  provided  for.  One  of 
these  is  the  undoubted  change  from  cotton  growing 
to  live  stock  and  dairying  which  is  moving  on  at 
the  South.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  it,  for  it  is 
sure  to  affect  us  in  time,  even  though  our  home  is 
2,000  miles  away  from  the  South. 

Experience  With  Sweet  Clover 

ARROWING  AND  SOWING. — You  ask  for  re¬ 
ports  on  Sweet  clover  from  those  who  have 
had  experience  with  the  plant.  I  had  considerable 
experience  with  Sweet  clover  on  a  farm  in  Virginia, 
prior  to  1922,  seeding  from  five  to  60  acres  each  year 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  principal  trouble  I  had 
was  in  securing  a  stand.  There  are  many  hard 
seeds  in  Sweet  clover,  seeds  so  impervious  to  mois¬ 
ture  they  will  not  germinate.  One  Avay  to  over¬ 
come  this  is  to  buy  the  scarified  seed.  Another, 
and  in  my  experience  a  better  way,  is  to  seed  quite 
late  in  the  Fall,  after  hard  frosts,  or  even  a  number 
of  light  freezes.  I  ran  a  spike-tooth  liarroAv  over 
the  land,  immediately  broadcasting  the  seed  behind 
it.  Most  of  the  seed  will  at  once  roll  into  the  shal¬ 
low7  marks  of  the  harrow.  The  first  rain  Avill  wash 
in  those  that  do  not.  They  will  immediately  be 
covered  very  lightly  Avith  soil,  sufficient  to  hold  them, 
so  they  will  not  wash  and  pile  up  too  thickly  in 
spots,  leaving  other  spots  bare,  as  they  will  if  you 
seed  on  bare  rolling  ground,  unmarked  by  the  har¬ 
row.  In  this  way  you  will  get  quite  as  uniform 
and  even  distribution  of  the  seed  as  you  will  with 
a  drill,  and  be  sure  of  not  getting  it  in  the 
ground  too  deeply  as  you  are  bound  to  do  in  many 
places,  Avith  e\7en  a  clover  seed  drill. 

LATE  SEEDING. — This  very  late  seeding  insures 
that  none  Avill  germinate  before  Spring.  It  also  se¬ 
cures  the  softening  effect  of  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing,  exposed  to  the  acids  of  the  soil,  and  this 


usually  results  in  enough  of  the  hard  seed  germinat¬ 
ing  to  give  a  good  stand.  I  like  a  Avheat  stubble  zo 
seed  in  this  way.  It  gives  a  soil  that  AA’as  recently 
plowed,  hence  not  so  hard  and  compact  as  an  old 
pasture,  yet  solid  enough  to  give  the  clover  the  firm 
seed  bed  it  requires.  I  think  too  much  stress  has 
been  laid  on  Sweet  clover’s  ability  to  thrive  in  a 
hard  soil.  It  has  that  ability,  but  the  seeding  should 
be  on  land  that  has  not  been  trampled  much  or  long. 
Mention  is  often  made  of  its  rank  growth  along  the 
roadside,  or  railway  right-of-way,  as  an  illustration 
of  this.  This  kind  of  land,  hoAArever,  is,  as  a  rule, 
never  trampled  much  if  any.  Sweet  clover  will  re¬ 
seed  itself  if  allowed,  year  after  year,  but  in  old 
pastures  Avliere  stock  is  constantly  tramping  and 
firming  the  ground,  the  young  seedlings  will  not 
make  one-fourth  the  growth  they  will  on  the  road¬ 
side  or  railway  right-of-way. 

AS  PASTURE  AND  HAY.— The  principal  objec¬ 
tion  to  Sweet  clover  as  a  pasture  plant  is  that  most 
stock  haA’e  gradually  to  learn  to  like  and  eat  it. 


The  Work  of  the  Tree  on  the  Bank. — This  tree,  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  steep  southern’  slope  in  a  pasture,  illustrates 
admirably  the  A'alue  which  trees  in  such  a  situation 
have.  The  depression  under  the  roots  would  be  a 
yawning  gulley  if  it  were  not  for  the  binding  power  of 
the  roots  on  the  soil. — c.  A.  ludavig. 

Cattle  will  often  not  touch  it  for  a  Avhole  Summer. 
After  they  learn  to  like  it,  they  seem  to  eat  it  as 
freely  as  any  other  clover.  Horses  learn  to  eat  it 
more  readily.  Sheep  seem  to  have  a  natural  love 
for  it  right  from  the  start.  They  do  not  have  to 
•learn  to  like  it.  Hogs  also  eat  it  readily.  It  is  the 
safest  grazing  plant  of  all  the  clover  family.  Neither 
cattle  nor  sheep  will  bloat  on  it,  eating  it  wet  Avith 
rain  or  dew,  and  in  any  quantity.  As  a  hay,  all 
animals  eat  it  freely.  None  have  to  learn  to  like  it. 
I  did  not  find  it  more  difficult  to  cure  as  hay,  than 
Red  clover,  though  it  has  a  much  sappier  stem  ap¬ 
parently.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  apt  to  become 
musty  or  dusty  as  Red  clover.  The  leaves  will 
shatter  badly  when  handled  after  being  cured.  It 
is  easily  thrashed  as  a  seed  crop  and  yields  very 
heavily. 

A  NITROGEN  GATHERER— I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  derHed  from  Sweet  clover  is  its 
enrichment  of  the  soil  by  nitrogen  taken  from  the 
air,  and  the  breaking  up  and  loosening  of  the  soil 
to  a  great  depth  by  its  enormous  root  system.  These 
roots  are  Arery  large  and  sappy  just  like  the  stalks, 
and  they  penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  carrying  down 
deposits  of  nitrogen  far  belOAV  the  surface.  Any 
crop  follOAving,  is  thus  enabled  to  root  much  deeper 
than  it  otherwise  could,  and  the  roots  are  tempted 
to  greater  depths  by  the  stores  of  nitrogenous  plant 
food  deposited  by  the  Sweet  clover.  This  deep 
rooting  also  enables  the  crop  following  Sweet  clover 
to  stand  dry  Aveather  better. 

GENERAL  TREATMENT. — If  I  were  farming 
again,  I  think  I  would  seed  Sweet  clover  in  Novem¬ 
ber  or  December,  pasture,  not  heavily  or  closely 
the  following  year,  cut  it  for  hay  the  second  year, 
either  pasture  following  this  cutting,  or  if  the  first 
cutting  Avas  taken  early  and  cut  high  enough,  and 
the  Aveather  Avas  moist,  a  second  cutting  might  be 
secured.  Then  I  Avould,  in  Fall  or  Winter,  break 
the  land  and  raise  a  crop  of  corn.  Then  wheat  or 
oats,  then  harrow  the  stubble  and  reseed  in  the  late 
Fall  or  early  Winter.  If  I  seeded  Sweet  clover  with 
other  grasses  for  a  permanent  pasture,  I  would  ex¬ 
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pect  it  to  continue  for  years,  if  not  grazed  too  close¬ 
ly  so  it  had  a  chance  to  reseed,  but  after  the  first 
tAvo  years  from  the  time  the  pasture  was  seeded 
doAA’n,  I  would  not  expect  any  great  addition  to  the 
amount  of  grazing  produced,  from  the  Sweet  clover. 
As  much  pex-haps  as  any  othbr  clover,  and  more,  in 
that,  SAveet  clover  by  reason  of  its  ability  to  reseed, 
would  hold,  year  after  year,  where  other  cloA-ers 
perhaps  Avould  fail  entirely.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
will  continue  to  make  the  strong  rank  growth  on  the 
old  .hard  trampled  ground  of  a  permanent  pasture 
that  it  will  on  ground  that  has  not  been  so  trampled. 
As  to  SAveet  clover's  insistence  on  plenty  of  lime,  my 
experience  did  not  bear  out  the  claim  so  often  made 
for  it.  My  land  was  acid  soil,  not  bad  perhaps,  but 
certainly  benefited  so  far  as  Red  clover  was  con¬ 
cerned,  by  an  application  of  lime.  I  tried  SAveet 
clover  on  limed  and  unlimed  land,  and  secured  fully 
as  heavy  a  growth  on  one  as  on  the  other. 

GROWING  IN  WEEDS.— There  is  one  thing  that 
SAveet  Clover  will  do  which  Alfalfa  is  utterly  in¬ 
capable  of,  that  is  to  thrive  and  hold  its  OAvn  rignt 
in  the  midst  of  any  or  all  kinds  of  weeds.  I  think 
the  Aveed  is  not  yet  created  that  can  smother  out 
SAveet  clover.  I  remember  cutting  with  a  brush 
scythe  a  patch  of  big  jimson  weeds  behind  a  hog- 
house.  The  weeds  stood  solid,  5  or  6  ft.  high,  so 
thick  sunlight  could  not  get  under  them  at  all. 
And  yet  there  were  hundreds  of  Sweet  clover  plants 
5  to  6  in.  high  underneath  them,  and  the  marvelous 
thing  was,  the  SAveet  clover  was  a  good  healthful 
green.  I  think,  however,  the  great  drawback  and 
the  thing  that  will  discourage  many  beginners,  will 
be  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  good  stand  on  account 
of  the  hard  seed.  Using  scarified  seed,  or  seeding 
very  late  in  the  Fall,  are  the  only  ways  I  know  to 
overcome  this,  and  that  Avill  not  always  work. 

New  J ersey.  e.  m.  timbeblake. 

The  Redemption  of  Burned  Money 

Some  time  ago  I  had  the  misfortune  to  tlrnnv  some 
papers  on  top  of  kitchen  range  and  also  a  $20  yelloAV- 
baek.  I  just  saved  a  small  portion  of  it,  that  is,  one 
can  see  the  last  two  letters,  “ty,”  of  the  twenty,  and 
it  says  dollars  on  the  other  side.  Would  you  give  me 
the  address  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  I  may  Avrite 
about  it?  I  asked  our  postmaster  and  lie  says  there 
is  no  place  in  Washington  for  me  to  send  it.  I  knoiv 
better,  as  I  have  known  of  burned  money  being  re¬ 
deemed  by  sending  it  to  Washington.  I  sent  it  to  our 
local  bank,  but  they  said  they  could  not  do  anything. 

New  York.  Av.  E. 

YOU  should  write  to  the  Redemption  Division, 
Office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Tell  them  about  this  money  and  they  will  send 
you  circulars  showing  just  what  you  must  do  to 
liaA7e  this  burned  money  redeemed.  The  general 
rules  covering  this  matter  are  as  follows: 

United  States  notes,  Treasury  notes  of  1S90,  frac¬ 
tional  currency  notes,  gold  certificates,  silver  certif¬ 
icates,  and  national  bank  notes,  Avhen  mutilated  so 
that  less  than  three-fifths,  but  clearly  more  than  tAvo- 
fiftlis,  of  the  original  proportions  remain,  are  redeem¬ 
able  by  the  treasurer  only,  at  one-half  the  face  value 
of  the  Avhole  note  or  certificate.  Fragments  not  clearly 
more  than  tAVO-fifths  are  not  redeemed  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  evidence  required  in  paragraph  10. 

Fragments  less  than  three-fifths  are  redeemed  at 
face  value  of  the  whole  note  Avhen  accompanied  by  an 
affidavit  of  the  oAvner  or  other  person  having  knoAvledge 
of  the  facts  that  the  missing  portions  have  been  totally 
destroyed.  The  affidavit  must  state  the  cause  and  man¬ 
ner  of  the  mutilation,  and  must  be  subscribed  and 
sworn  to  before  an  officer  qualified  to  administer  oaths, 
who  must  affix  his  official  seal  thereto,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  affiant  must  be  certified  to  be  good  by  such 
officer  or  some  one  having  an  official  seal.  Signatxires 
by  mark  (X)  must  be  witnessed  by  two  persons  Avho 
can  write,  and  who  must  give  their  places  of  residence. 
The  treasurer  will  exercise  such  discretion  under  this 
regulation  as  it  may  seem  to  him  needful  to  protect  the 
United  States  from  fraud.  Fragments  not  redeemable 
are  returned.  Blank  forms  for  affidavits  are  not  furn¬ 
ished.  The  department  cannot  make  reimbursements 
for  currency  totally  destroyed. 

You  can  obtain  advice  about  handling  the  burned 
money  from  the  Treasury  Department.  The  govern¬ 
ment  will  gladly  redeem  such  money  Avhen  solid 
proof  of  its  destruction  is  given,  but  naturally  it 
cannot  take  any  chances  and  Avill  treat  all  cases 
fairly.  Some  great  stories  are  told  about  this  re¬ 
demption  of  damaged  or  destroyed  money.  One 
popular  story  which  Ave  cannot  vouch  for  is  told  of 
the  calf  in  Texas  Avho  cheAved  up  a  roll  <jf  bills.  As 
this  story  goes  a  cattle  man  received  a  large  “wad” 
of  paper  money  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  He  stuffed  it 
into  his  hip  pocket,  but  left  several  bills  showing. 
A  calf  came  up  behind  him  and  was  attracted  by 
the  green  “foliage”  protruding  from  the  pocket. 
This  calf  reached  out  and  nibbed  at  the  money  and 
pulled  it  out.  The  man  turned  just  in  time  to  see 
his  “wad”  disappearing  doAvn  the  calf’s  throat — too 
late  to  stop  it.  They  killed  the  calf,  opened  it  and 
found  a  mass  of  green  pulp  in  the  stomach.  This 
was  sent  to  Washington  with  proper  affidavits  and 
after  some  red  tape  new  money  was  sent  for  it. 
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Chicks  in  Glass  Houses  Will  Never 
Grow  Strong 

YEAR-ROUND  HATCHING. — The  day  is  past 
when  poultrymen  must  confine  their  hatching 
period  to  Spring.  Strong,  healthy  chicks  can  be 
raised  at  any  time  throughout  the  year,  and  broilers 
of  IV2  or  2  lbs.,  which  bring  high  prices,  can  be  put 
on  the  market  at  any  time.  Direct  sunlight  is  the 
factor  which  makes  possible  this  year-round  source 
of  revenue  for  the  poultryman.  Have  you  ever  been 
sunburned?  Did  the  cause  of  this  painful  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  skin  ever  occur  to  you?  In  the  direct 
sunlight  of  Summer,  powerful  but  invisible  rays  are 
present  in  large  numbers;  these  cause  sunburn.  But 
why  is  one  not  affected  by  these  rays  in  the  W  inter? 
The  sun  is  so  far  toward  the  south  that  only  its 
longest  rays  are  numerous  in  the  north  temperate 
section,  and  the  rays  producing  sun¬ 
burn  are  short — so  short  that  they  are 
called  “ultra  violet,”  shorter  than 
those  which  produce  the  sensation  of 
violet  color — and  therefore,  are  present 
only  in  reduced  numbers. 

DIRECT  SUNLIGHT  NEEDED.  — 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
chicks?  It  has  long  been  known  that 
chicks  hatched  late  enough  to  go  on 
range,  develop  normally,  but  tln>t  those 
raised  inside,  on  a  similar  diet,'  fre¬ 
quently  develop  a  disease  called  “leg 
weakness.”  This  phenomenon  was  at 
one  time  attributed  to  the  ground  on 
which  chicks  ran;  later  it  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  those  somewhat  mysterious 
chemical  substances  called  “vitamins” 
found  in  the  green  feed  and  in  the  bugs 
eaten  by  the  chicks  on  range.  Recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  although 
the  vitamin — vitamin  D — present  in 
such  foods  as  cod  liver  oil,  egg  yolk, 
and  milk,  is  essential,  neither  of  these 
factors  is  the  true  cause.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  vitamins  alone 
are  not  a  sufficient  preventive  of  leg 
weakness,  but  that  they  must  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  real  health-giving  fac¬ 
tor,  the  ultra-violet  rays  in  direct 
sunlight.  Direct  sunlight — for  chicks 
fed  greens,  cod  liver  oil,  or  milk  and 
kept  in  sunlight  that  comes  through 
window  glass  soon  develop  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Window  glass  has  the  property 
of  filtering  out  a  large  portion  of  the 
ultra-violet  rays;  in  Winter,  there¬ 
fore,  when  there  are  relatively  few 
rays  present,  a  very  small  number  are 
able  to  push  their  way  through  the 
glass.  Consequently  chicks  kept  be¬ 
hind  glass  during  this  season,  are  not 
subjected  to  the  rays  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  prevent  leg  weakness. 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMENTS.  — 

“But,”  you  say,  “sunlight  is  a  very  un¬ 
certain  factor.  When  the  sun  shines 
in  November  or  December  the  air  is 
often  too  cold  for  baby  chicks.”  True 
enough,  but  these  invisible  preventive 
rays  can  be  produced  artificially  by 
means  of  various  types  of  quartz  mer¬ 
cury  vapor  lamps  on  the  market,  for 
quartz,  unlike  ordinary  window  glass, 
has  been  found  to  permit  the  passage 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  light  which  produces  so  irritating 
a  condition  of  the  skin  as  sunburn,  can  he  a  dis¬ 
ease  preventive.  But  the  disease,  leg  weakness,  is 
a  nutritional  disease  caused  by  the  improper  deposit¬ 
ing  of  calcium  and  phosphorus  in  the  bones  and  the 
consequent  failure  of  the  bones  to  harden.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  ultra-violet  rays  act  upon  a  protein 
in  the  skin,  causing  decomposition  products  which 
are  absorbed  by  the  blood.  This  in  turn  stimulates 
certain  of  the  internal  glands  that  pour  into  the 
blood  stream  substances  capable  of  acting  chemical¬ 
ly  upon  the  calcium  and  phosphorus,  to  produce 
bone  tissue. 

STUDY  OF  THE  DISEASE.— The  disease  usually 
does  not  appear  until  from  three  to  five  weeks  after 
hatching,  probably  because  the  eggs  from  which  the 
chicks  were  hatched  contained  enough  of  the  stored 
preventive  factor.  A  roughness  in  the  feathers  is 
the  first  symptom  of  leg  weakness.  The  chick  soon 
shows  slight  difficulty  in  walking,  its  gait  becoming 
stiff  and  stilted,  its  joints  swollen,  and  finally  it  is 


unable  to  use  its  legs  and,  if  not  treated,  eventually 
dies.  In  recent  experiments  with  chicks  to  prove 
the  importance  of  direct  sunlight  in  promoting 
growth  and  preventing  leg  weakness,  1,000  chicks 
were  kept  under  glass  for  12  weeks,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  weighed  %  lb.  each ;  200  of  the  same 
age  kept  out-doors  exposed  to  direct  sunlight 
weighed  1%  lbs.  each.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  leg 
weakness  began  to  appear  in  all  the  chicks  kept  un¬ 
der  glass,  whether  or  not  they  received  cod  liver 
oil,  which  contains  vitamin  D.  None  of  the  chicks 
kept  in  sunlight  developed  leg  weakness.  The  chicks 
that  did  develop  leg  weakness  under  glass  were 
completely  cured  hy  one-half  hour's  exposure  to  sun¬ 
light  for  four  successive  days. 

The  ultra-violet  light  necessary  for  strong, 


The  Sunlight  and  These  Chicles — the  Poultryman' s  Gold.  Fig.  643 


Before  we  know  it  haying  will  be  upon  us.  In  the  South  farmers  are  already 
cutting  Alfalfa  and  grain  hay.  Many  a  man  can  remember  how  he  has  gone 
tramping  after  the  mower — as  these  boys  are  doing. 


healthy  chicks  is  very  small,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
essential  to  the  growing  animal. 

HERMINIE  R.  BROEDEL. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Alsike  Clover  Fairly  Considered 

OUR  readers  know  how  frequently  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  Alsike  clover.  Some  of  them  no 
doubt  have  wondered  why  we  champion  this  rather 
unknown  plant.  It  seems  as  if  most  of  the  writers 
on  farm  topics  seem  to  regard  Alsike  as  some  poor 
relative  of  the  clover  family,  needing  a  little  en¬ 
couragement,  but  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  it¬ 
self.  That  is  the  reputation  which  Alsike  seems  to 
have  gained.  It  is  all  wrong.  In  some  respects 
Alsike  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the 
clover  family,  and  there  certainly  are  conditions 
where  it  is  superior  to  Red. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  for  March 


and  April  has  a  very  good  discussion  of  Alsike 
clover,  which  is  written  by  C.  J.  Willard  of  the  Ohio 
State  University.  Mr.  Willard  has  made  very  care¬ 
ful  tests  comparing  Alsike  with  both  Red  clover 
and  Sweet  clover.  He  says  there  is  a  remarkable 
uniformity  in  the  weight  of  roots  in  Alsike  and  the 
Red.  The  root  systems  of  the  two  are  entirely 
different.  Red  clover  has  a  distinct  tap-root,  while 
the  roots  of  Alsike  are  so  branched  into  side  roots 
that  it  looks  as  if  its  root  S3'stem  were  very  small. 
Careful  observation,  however,  shows  that  the  roots 
of  the  Alsike  are  really  as  heavy  as  those  of  Red 
clover.  They  do  not  penetrate  so  deeply  into  the 
soil,  but  even  in  that  respect  there  is  no  great 
difference.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  Alsike  is  its 
earliness.  It  will  start  active  growth  in  the  Spring, 
eailier  than  any  other  clover.  We  have  sometimes 
been  criticized  for  advising  the  seed¬ 
ing  of  Alsike  with  rye  in  the  Fall. 
Most  people  have  said  that  the  Alsike 
could  not  make  sufficient  growth  be¬ 
fore  plowing  under  in  Spring  to  pay 
any  profit,  yet  it  does  that  very  thing. 
It  comes  out  early  in  the  Spring  and 
makes  a  rapid  growth  up  to  the  middle 
of  May.  This  must  be  understood  if 
a  farmer  is  going  to  depend  on  Alsike 
clover.  It  matures  early,  and  for  that 
reason  is  not  as  good  as  Red  clover  to 
mix  with  Timothy,  for  the  Alsike  is 
ready  to  cut  before  Timothy  is  fully 
in  bloom.  When,  however,  this  mix¬ 
ture  of  Alsike  clover  and  young  Tim¬ 
othy  is  made  into  hay  there  is  nothing 
finer  for  high  feeding  value.  One 
criticism  of  Alsike  has  been  that  it 
does  not  give  a  good  second  growth. 
That  is  usually  because  it  is  left  too 
long  in  order  to  ripen  the  Timothy  and 
other  grasses.  When  Alsike  is  cut 
early  a  second  growth  will  form  and 
give  a  good  yield.  Another  great  ad¬ 
vantage  which  Alsike  possesses  is  its 
ability  to  grow  well  on  poorly  drained 
or  sour  land.  It  will  give  a  good  yield 
on  land  so  wet  and  sour  that  both 
Red  clover  and  Alfalfa  would  fail. 
Another  advantage  is  the  fact  that 
Alsike  is  less  expensive  for  seeding. 
A  pound  of  Alsike  contains  about  700, 
000  seeds,  while  a  pound  of  Red  clover 
seed  has  only  about  250,000.  Thus 
about  half  the  weight  of  Alsike  clover 
seed  will  give  a  fair  stand.  Another 
thing  is  that  Alsike  is  not  subject  to 
the  diseases  which  have  made  Red 
clover  so  uncertain  in  many  sections, 
and  there  are  no  special  insect  enemies 
which  affect  it.  The  Alsike  will  also 
last  longer  in  pastures  than  Red  clover. 
That  is  why  our  modern  seed  mixtures 
of  pasture  grasses  always  contain 
more  or  less  Alsike. 

In  Ohio  as  elsewhere  two  serious  ob¬ 
jections  to  Alsike  have  been  found. 
One  is  the  fact  that  it  lodges  easily. 
The  stems  are  weak  and  will  not  stand 
up.  We  have  known  the  plants  to 
grow  5  and  6  ft.  in  length,  but  they 
fall  down  or  lodge  at  the  height  of 
15  in.  or  less.  This,  of  course,  means 
loss  in  the  lower  leaves  and  a  mass 
which  is  hard  to  cut  and  cure.  Thus 
it  is  a  mistake  usually  to  seed  the 
Alsike  alone,  unless  a  seed  crop  is  de¬ 
sired.  The  other  objection  spoken  of  is  its  early 
maturity.  It  ripens  ahead  of  Timothy  and  Red-top, 
so  that  to  accommodate  them  the  cutting  must  be 
done  before  these  grass  crops  are  ready,  or  else  de¬ 
layed  until  the  Alsike  is  too  ripe.  We  have  found 
it  better  to  cut  when  the  Alsike  is  ready.  That 
makes  remarkably  good  hay  and  the  second  crop  is 
a  heavy  one. 

Another  objection  urged  against  Alsike  is  that  it 
is  said  to  produce  sores  on  white-skinned  horses 
when  a  part  of  the  pasture.  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  this  claim,  although  we  have  never  had  any 
trouble  from  it.  After  its  good  and  bad  qualities 
are  fairly  considered  our  advice  is  always  to  in¬ 
clude  a  little  Alsike  in  any  seeding  of  grass.  It 
is  a  good  crop  to  sow  with  Alfalfa  in  order  to  make 
sui*e  of  the  full  seeding.  We  also  like  to  mix  it 
with  Red  clover.  In  every  field  there  are  little 
spots  of  sour  land  where  Red  will  often  fail.  The 
Alsike  will  usually  grow  on  these  places,  and  thus 
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give  a  good  stand.  The  Ohio  people  ad¬ 
vocate  a  seeding  mixture  for  fields  which 
are  partly  acid  and  partly  alkaline,  8 
lbs.  of  Alfalfa,  4  lbs.  of  Alsike,  and  4 
lbs.  of  Timothy,  with  sometimes  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  Red  clover  seed.  In  any  event 
we  regard  Alsike  clover  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  members  of  the  clover  family, 
and  our  eastern  farmers  particularly 
ought  to  make  far  greater  use  of  it. 


Lightning  or  Wind 

Last  Spring  I  grafted  a  Camperdown 
elm  upon  a  seedling  elm  set  the  previous 
Spring.  The  scions  grew  well,  but  after 
a  thunder  storm  in  August  I  found  in 
the  morning  that  the  leaves  were  all 
blighted  and  fallen  off.  In  your  opinion 
will  they  grow  this  Spring  or  shall  I 
have  to  re-graft?  c.  H.  F. 

Rives,  Junction,  Mich. 

Was  the  tree  struck  by  lightning  or 
were  the  grafts  blown  loose?  It  should 
be  interesting  to  know,  but  you  can  solve 
the  problem  for  yourself  by  cutting  into 
the  scions  and  observing  whether  the 
cambium  layer  just  under  the  bark  is 
green  and  vigorous.  If  it  is  brown  or 
if  it  is  a  sick  pale  green  you  would  bet¬ 
ter  graft  again.  Look  at  the  original 
stock  at  the  same  time.  If  that  has  been 
killed  there  is  no  need  to  go  further. 

H.  B.  T. 


These  White-faced  Bees 

My  attention  was  arrested  by  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  bumblebees  on  page  636.  I 
have  carefully  observed  the  habits  of  the 
“white-faced  bumblebee”  and  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  are  a  separate  species 
for  two  reasons.  First,  I  have  found 
colonies  composed  entirely  of  these  bees 
in  old  mouse-nests.  Upon  opening  the 
nest  in  each  ease  the  bees  were  entirely 
harmless  and  chose  to  fly  away,  since 
they  had  no  means  of  protection.  Other¬ 
wise  the  nest  and  contents  resembled 
very  closely  the  nests  of  the  stinging 
varieties.  Secondly,  I  have  never  found 
these  white-faced  bumblebees  in  other 
bumblebees’  nests. 

These  white-faced  bees  are  most  easily 
found  on  catnip  blossoms  in  this  section 
of  New  York.  They  are  more  difficult  to 
catch  than  the  stinging  variety  and  are 
inclined  to  be  frightened  easily.  They 
may  be  caught  in  the  bare  hand  without 
the  least  danger  of  them  stinging.  I 
regret  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
a  typical  photograph  of  one ;  however, 
the  white-faced  bumblebee  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  slightly  smaller  than  other 
bumblebees  and  gives  the  general^  im¬ 
pression  of  being  lighter  colored.  “White- 
faced”  is  simply  the  popular  way  of 
expressing  the  fact  that  the  portion  _  of 
the  head  between  the  eyes  and  extending 
down  toward  the  proboscis  is  covered 
with  a  cream-colored  down  made  up  of 
very  short  hairs.  Their  habits  are  practi¬ 
cally  identical  to  those  of  other  species. 
Bumblebee  colonies  in  this  section  of 
New  York  State  are  small,  there  being 
usually  from  20  to  30  bees  which  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  various  kinds  of 
work.  Rarely  are  there  fifty  or  more. 
I  have  found  them  in  rotten  stumps,  walls 
of  old  houses,  logs,  mouse-nests,  etc.  The 
white-faced  Variety  proved  no  exception 
in  their  choice  of  shelter.  The  comb  built 
by  either  variety  is  made  up  of  various 
sized  cells  constructed  of  a  very  tough 
substance  which  the  bees  make.  These 
cells  contain  either  honey  or  larvae,  there 
being  no  particular  section  assigned  to 
either.  The  quantity  of  honey  stored 
by  either  variety  of  bumblebee  is  usually 
very  small.  I  have  never  found  to  exceed 
two  ounces  stored  by  any  one  colony. 
This  honey  has  a  peculiar  rank  taste, 
probably  due  to  the  types  of  flowers  upon 
which  the  bees  work. 

I  hope  that  I  have  stated  a  few  facts 
which  will  help  out  in  the  discussion.  No 
doubt  new  observers  will  be  added  to  the 
list.  I  do  not  think  that  the  average 
person  has  ever  taken  much  pains  to 
study  these  bees;  however,  I  for  one 
would  like  to  learn  more  about  them. 

SEYMOUR  W.  BRAIN ARD 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Haven’t  you  yourself  seen,  and  caught, 
the  white-headed  bumblebees  that  bore 
into  the  boards  of  old  buildings?  When 
I  was  a  little  boy  in  Bergen  County, 
N.  J.  50  years  ago,  our  old  outdoor  kit¬ 
chen  was  the  home  of  many  of  them,  some 
white-headed,  some  black.  Evidently 
they  were  solitary  bees,  whether  true 
bumblebees  or  not,  laying  their  eggs  in 
their  separate  borings.  I  have  not  seen 
them  up  here  on  the  Hudson ;  am  told 
that  they  are  common  in  Virgina. 

I  noticed  a  curious  thing  about  yellow- 
jackets  last  Summer.  A  colony  of  these 
hot-tempered  bees  hung  their  nest  from 
a  roof  beam  in  the  end  of  our  garage ; 
another  colony  built  in  a  pear  tree  sev¬ 
eral  feet  from  the  ground;  but  we  did 
not  find  a  nest  on  or  under  the  ground 
all  Summer,  though  we  usually  walk  into 
several.  Why  this  change  of  habit?  I 
think  the  heavy  rains,  extremely  heavy 
in  May,  drown  out  the  colonies  in  the 
ground,  and  the  few  survivors  took  the 
warning  and  built  high.  c.  ECKEBSON 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  in  Dusted  Orchard 

I  would  like  to  place  my  chicks  with 
the  hens  under  young  apple  trees.  Will 
the  spray  and  dust  which  is  used  on  the 
tree  injure  the  little  chicks?  MRS.  H.  S. 

We  consider  that  dusts  are  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  pastured  animals  than  the 
liquid  sprays,  especially  when  the  dust¬ 
ing  is  done  by  some  careless  worker. 
Quite  a  number  of  complaints  have 
come  to  us  from  people  who  say  that  the 
dusts  have  been  of  great  damage  to  the 
bees.  It  carries  farther  than  the  spray 
and  appears  to  remain  longer  on  the  leaf 
and  on  the  grass  under  the  trees.  This 
is  especially  true  where  large  quantities 
of  dust  are  used,  and  also  where  the 
coarser  dusts  are  driven  out.  The  light 
dust  seems  to  drift  slowly  through  the 
trees  and  does  not  make  a  heavy  coating 
on  the  grass.  The  heavier  dusts  are 
quicker  to  fall  to  the  ground  and  make 
trouble.  While  it  is  quite  possible  that 
no  danger  will  result  to  the  little  chicks 
under  the  trees,  we  should  not  care  to 
take  the  chance  and  our  plan  would  be 
to  remove  these  little  birds,  if  possible, 
when  orchard  is  dusted  and  keep  them 
out  of  the  orchard  for  several  days.  We 
have  no  exact  evidence  to  show  that 
there  would  be  danger,  but  we  think  this 
plan  would  be  safer. 


Propagating  Tree  Peony 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  increase  or 
propagate  the  tree  peony?  i.  r.  w. 

The  tree  peony  is  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  taken  in  Summer  and  rooted  in  a 
greenhouse.  Such  cuttings  should  be 
taken  with  a  heel ;  that  is,  with  a  little 
extension  of  the  bark  attached  beyond 
the  wood  of  the  cutting.  It  may  also  be 
propagated  by  layers,  which  are  often 
more  convenient  than  cuttings.  Bend  a 
branch  down  to  the  ground,  cutting  a 
heel  on  the  bark  at  a  place  where  the 
twig  may  be  brought  down  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  leaving  the  tip  free  for 
six  to  10  inches.  Peg  the  branch  down 
at  the  point  of  contact,  and  put  a  little 
earth  over  it  at  this  point.  It  may  take 
two  years  before  it  is  rooted.  When 
rooted  cut  off  the  tip  with  the  roots,  and 
set  as  an  individual  plant. 
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STRONG  Of  A  1W  T  Q 

TRANSPLANTED  *  L  A  111  1  3 

Snapdragon,  fine  as  a  cut  flower,  also  as  a  bedder,  in 
Red,  White,  Pink,  Yellow,  Fawn,  Mauve,  Bronze,  and 
mixed  colors. 

Petunias,  Red,  White,  Pink,  Blue  and  mixed  colors. 
Verbenas,  Red,  White,  Pink,  Blue  and  mixed  colors. 
Salvia,  The  popular  Red  Salvia. 

Chrysanthemums,  Pink,  White  and  Yellow. 

Your  selection,  any  of  the  above,  25  plants  for  SI,  delv’d. 
Berkshire  Greenhouses  Ji orth  Adams,  Mass. 


May  15,  192G 


Paint  that 


C&HE  Dutch  Boy  trademark  guar¬ 
antees  your  getting  lead  paint  of  the 
highest  quality.  There  are  also  made 
under  this  trademark:  flatting  oil  /or 
use  with  white-lead  in  decorating  in¬ 
teriors;  also  red-lead,  solder, 
and  babbitt  metals. 


PAINT  has  a  hard  life.  Storms 
rage  against  it.  The  sun  beats 
down  mercilessly  on  it.  The  im¬ 
portant  question  is,  “What  paint 
can  I  use  on  my  farm  buildings 
which  best  resists  the  attacks  of 
the  weather?” 

To  many  farm-owners  the  out¬ 
standing  fact  about  Dutch  Boy 
white- lead  paint  is  its  ability  to 
stand  up  against  the  weather.  This 
paint  made  of  Dutch  Boy  white- 
lead  and  pure  linseed  oil  wears — 
and  wears — and  wears. 

The  tough,  moisture-proof, 
elastic  covering  of  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead  paint  is  long-term  in¬ 
surance  against  decay.  It  protects 
property  and  keeps  it  protected. 
It  is  an  alldead  paint,  and  it  is  the 
lead  which  gives  paint  its  weather- 
resisting  qualities. 

Invest  in  Dutch  Boy  white-lead 
paint  the  next  time  you  paint.  You 
can  get  at  a  remarkably  reason¬ 


able  cost  the  complete  protection 
this  paint  gives.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  Dutch  Boy  white-lead 
makes  seven  gallons  of  pure  lead 
paint. 

Write  for  new  paint  booklets 

“Decorating  the  Home”  is  a  new 
free  booklet,  illustrated  in  color, 
which  suggests  decorative  treat¬ 
ments  for  exteriors  and  interiors. 
It  will  be  sent  you,  along  with  a 
booklet  that  gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  painting  wood,  plaster, 
metal  and  masonry  about  the 
farm,  if  you  will  write  our  nearest 
branch  for  Booklets  F. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

NevvYork.lll  Broadway;Boston,131  State  Street; 
Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street;  Chicago,  900  West  18th 
Street;  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Avenue;  Cleve¬ 
land,  820  West  Superior  Avenue;  St.  Louis,  722 
Chestnut  Street;  San  Francisco,  485  California 
Street;  Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  St  Oil  Co.  of  Pa. , 
316  Fourth  Avenue;  Philadelphia,  JohnT.  Lewis 
St  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  Street. 


Dutch  Boy  White^Lead 


Makes  an  all-lead  paint 


Not  Too  Late  to  Plant 

GiantWashington  Asparagus 

Owing  to  the  very  late  r  d  back¬ 
ward  Spring,  many  Aspa  us  plant¬ 
ings  have  been  delayed.  Roots,  how¬ 
ever,  can  safely  be  set  up  to  June  1st, 
especially  in  the  Northern  States.  We, 
ourselves,  have  not  yet  finished  our 
1926  planting  program— we  are  still 
setting  roots  in  South  Jersey. 

$12  A  Dozen  Bunches 

Our  Giant  Washington  Asparagus 
sold  for  $12  a  doz.  bunches  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  April  29th  and 
30th  of  this  year.  Our  best  price  in 
New  York  market  to  date  this  year 
was  Sll  a  doz.  (May  1st)  and  our  best 
quality  of  ‘grass’  was  not  yet  in  production. 

It  pays  to  plant  Giant  Washington  Roots— 
the  variety  that  produces  Giant  Stalks  1 
to  2  inches  thick.  8  to  12  Stalks  to  the  Bunch, 
and  commands  Premium  Prices  in  market. 

50  Giant  Roots,  $5  25  Giant  Roots,  $3 

(By  Parcel  post,  prepaid.  Cultural  directions  included) 

Larger  quantities  and  interesting  proposition 
to  Commercial  Growers,  upon  request. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Gladiolus  Book  Free 


Write  for  my  new  booklet  “THE 
GLADIOLUS  BEAUTIFUL.”  Has 
32  pages,  complete  color-descrip¬ 
tions  of  175  fine  varieties,  (many 
new)  cultural  hints,  collections, 
special  offers,  and  contains  30  illus¬ 
trations.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail.  IT’S  FREE  1 
Rainbow  Collection 
One  bulb  each  of  thirty  different 
varieties,  many  rare  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  lavender,  orange,  rose, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3  if  separately  labeled. 
Will  bloom  this  first  summer,  and 
give  you  pleasure  for  years  to  come. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Sent  postpaid  with  easy 
planting  directions  for  only  $1.00. 


HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  263  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


•y  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heighta,  Ohio 


NOW 


‘  Obey  that  impulse  ”  and  grow  the  deli¬ 
cious  and  profitable  Columbian  Purple 
Raspberry.  No  excuse  for  waiting.  You 
can  grow  them  cheaper  than  you  can  buy 
the  berries  and  have  them  fresh  picked 
when  you  want  them.  26  plants  only  91;  100  for  98;  1,000 
for  925.  Beacon,  Boquet  and  Bliss  Strawberry,  100  for 
SI. 25.  Washington  A  spar  agu  s,  100  for  91.25.  All 
plants  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  Macedon,  New  York 


CUMBERLAND  RASPBERRY  *12.% 

Certified  Stock.  BANGOR  NURSERY  Bancor.  Michigan 


1 5  med  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias **££?*' 

SMITH  &  SON  450  460  Chancellor  Ave.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Ponctoe  Mammoth  European  Sorts  In  Bloom.  English 
rdnolch  Daisies,  Hardy  Carnations,  Dianthus,  Sweet 
Williams,  Salvia.  Snapdragons.  You  will  enjoy  these 
strikingly  beautiful  blooms  all  summer.  Strong  Plants 
Postp’d,  Doz.,  50c;  100,  $2.75.  Mixed  Asters,  4  Doz.,  50c;  100. 
75c;  1.000,  $5.50.  Glix  Sunnybrook  Girdem,  Lancaster,  Pa.  »  D.  G 


$M  SPECIAL-DELPHINIUM  PLANTS 

I  6  1-yr.  Plants  (Blue)  at  planting  time.  Prepaid 
1  doz.,  $1.85.  Catalog  free. 

■  WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  R 


Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Also  some 
yams.  Write  now  for  prices  and  Culture  directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  240  Vineland.  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Field  Grown,  $2  per  1,000,  delivered.  Cauliflower  Plants. 
$4  per  1,000,  del.  All  Plants  Field  Grown.  Cash  with  or¬ 
der.  Reference — Vaughan  &  Co.,  Bankers. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Franklin,  Virginia 


PLANTS  Open  Field  i Grown 

X  U1I1  KKJ  — $1.25;  1,000— $2,  postpaid;  10,000,  collect, 
$12.50.  Cauliflower,  Early  Snowball,  Pepper,  Rubyking, 
300— $1.50;  500— $2.25;  1,000— $4,  prepaid.  Well  packed. 
Satisfact’n  guar.  J.  T.  COUNCIL!,  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


CO  Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No2alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.10. 
uu  Canons.  Catalogue.  A.  SHERMAN  Chicopee  Kalle,  Mass. 


fil  Aflim  I  Improved  mixture,  largest  size  bulbs, 
"A-HUlyLl  blooming  this  season.  SI. SO  per  100. 
Cannas,  15,  SI  .OO.  P.  D.  WHITE.  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


WILSON  SOT  BEAUS— Cow  Peas.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices.  Simpson  Bros.  Milford,  Delaware 


300  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $2  P0ST 


150  Sen.  Dunlap 

HAMPTON  &  SON 


R.  7 


150  Warfields  '  *“  P*"> 
Bangor,  Michigan 


50  Glad,  bulbs,  size  154  in.  up,  18  varieties, 
AxdrjJalll  (lowers  4  to  5  inches,  $2;  100— $0.50.  None 
more  beautiful.  EDGAlt  M  WILSON, 38  M>y  Si. .Worcester, Mass. 


Strawberry  P,aHnt| 


20  varieties.  Stocky  plants 
and  true  to  name.  Catalog  free 

H.  H.  BENNING  Clyde,  N  Y. 
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Because  they  mi e bred  from  the  eris,\  ten¬ 
der,  juicy  McIntosh  and  the  sturdy,  hardy 
Ben  Davis. 

The  Cortland  combines  all  the  goodness  and 
the  strength  of  its  parents.  It  gives  you  a 
larger  crop  because  the  Cortland  clings  ten¬ 
aciously  to  the  tree  in  high  winds  preventing 
much  falling  andspoiling. 

The  “True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  stays  on 
the  Cortland  until  it  bears,  the  same  as  many 
thousands  of  other  Kellys’  trees. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the 
big  Kelly  catalog.  Then  order 
soon  to  insure  getting  yourshare 
of  our  guaranteed  “True-to- 
Name”  stock.  We  have  no  agents 
—you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
$160  Cherry  St,  Dansville.  N.  Yd 

Established  in  1880 


KELLYS' 

CeAXMuufr 

.  True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees  ^ 

*  <f 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug.  direct  from  nubskhy  to  you. 

Beach,  Apple,  Bear,  Blum.  Cherry, 

Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  etc. 

Strawberry,  Blackberry,  B.psp- 
berry.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  lthubarb.  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Boses,  Brivet  Hedging,  etc.  SATISFACTION  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Our  FREE  CATALOG  gives  prices,  descriptions, 
illustrations,  and  complete  planting  and  culture  instruc¬ 
tions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B.I  1,  Selbyvilli.  Del. 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Best  varieties  Strawberry.  Raspberry ,  Blackberry ,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants  ;  Hollyhock,  Oriental  Boppy, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Bhlox,  Wallflower. 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
flower  plants  ;  Bansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia.  Snapdragon 
and  other  annual  flower  plants;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  and 
Canna  bulbs  ;  Hedge  plants,  Hoses,  Shrubs  ;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg  Blant,  Onion  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  tree. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 


Buy  Your  Whipple’s 
New  Yellow  Sweet  Corn 

Direct  from  the  Grower 

A  wonderful  early  corn,  as  early  as  Golden  Bantam 
and  nearly  twice  as  large,  and  of  finest  quality. 
15  cents  per  lb.;  50  lbs.  or  more,  12  cents  per  lb. 
Selected  ears  $5  per  hundred.  Shipping  charges 
paid  on  orders  of  S5  or  more. 

D.  L.  CLARKE  &  SONS  MILFORD,  CONN. 


FROST  PROOF 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

VARIETIES:  CHARLESTON  and  JERSEY  WAKEFIELDS. 
COPENHAGEN  MARKET,  SUCCESSION  aud  ELAT  DUTCH 
TOMATO,  RONNIE  REST,  EARLIANA.  LIVINGSTON  GLOHEand 
GREATER  BALTIMORE.  Brices,  Parcel  Post  Paid,  500— $1.50; 
1.000— $2.50:  5, OOOand  over,  express  collect,  $1.25  per  1.000. 
We  guarantee  to  ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  ttiat 
will  please  you.  Tilton  Potato  Co..  Inc.,  Tilton,  Georgia 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  Washington,  palmetto 
/AOrARttUUO  ivuuia  AND  giant  argentine 

2  year  size,  per  1.000.  $8;  1-yr.,  per  1.000,  @5.  Rhu¬ 
barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  100,  $6;  1-yr.,  per  100, 
*3.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  perib.,  postage  paid,  S3. 

H.  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 


Mary  &  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Large  selected  Northern  grown  roots,  $15  per  1,000;  $2 
per  100.  Smaller  roots,  $8  per  1,000;  $1.25  per  100.  500 
roots  at  1.000  rate.  Howard  17  Strawberry  Plants,  $8 
per  1,000.  Postage  extra. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 


Mary  Washington  Asparagus  edo,Bed0sIed.  “strong 

1-yr.  plants,  $lo  per  1,000.  F.  It.  CRAWFORD,  North  East,  I’a. 


“  PEDIGREED  POTATOES  ” 

Certified  Cobblers  and  Russets.  Inspected  by  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  If  in  want  of  seed 
that  will  grow  a  bumper  crop  write 

GARDNER  FARMS  Box  400  Tully,  N.Y. 


Frostproof  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Flats,  300,  $1.00;  500.  $1.50:  1,000  $2.50,  postpaid.  10,000, 
collect,  $12.50.  Tomato,  Pepper.  Cauliflower  in  season. 
Price  list  free.  J.  T.  COUNCIL!,  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Plnnfc  Transplanted  Plants,  all  Varieties,  Postpaid; 
MT  1(11119  Beet,  Cabbage,  Celery,  Lettuce.  Sweet  Potato, 
Pepper,  Tomato  :  3  Doz.,  40o;  100,  $1;  500,  $4  Egg  Plants. 
Snapdragons,  Sweet  Williams  :  Doz.,  50c;  100.  $2.75.  Cat¬ 
alog.  Rhorer’s  Plant  Farms  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Frostproof  CATIB  AGE  PLANTS.  Standard  varieties, 
r  500,  $1.25;  1,050,  $2.25.  postpaid;  10.000,  collect.  $15.  We 
grow  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Pepper.  Sweet  Potato.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  MAPLEGR0VE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklia,  Vi. 


PABBAGE  PLANTS.  All  leading  varieties.  $1  per  1,000, 
U  cash.  Charges  collect.  JAS.  J.  C0UNCILL  8  SON,  Franklin,  Va. 


BESTSEED  CORN  ForSilo  or  Grain 


Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop.  Fully  matured,  test¬ 
ing  984.  Yours®  $3  per  bushel,  K.  O.  15.  A  v  ondale. 

L.  ft.  H0UR0EQUIN  Avondale.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

LANCS  ure  Crop  Seed  Corn 

Best  for  silage  or  grain.  Free  samples  and  prices. 

NOAH  HERSHEY  Parkesburo,  Pa 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes  wriWr^Mn’tiid 

prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SON  Fairport,  N.Y. 


Pobhorra  PLANTS.  Jersey,  Charleston,  Wakefield,  Flat 
UdUUdgo  Dutch,  Drumhead,  Railhead,  extra  early,  Co¬ 
penhagen  Market.  1,000,  $2;  500,  $1.25.  postpaid.  Toma¬ 
toes,  Pepper,  Cauliflower  plants  ready  in  May.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Oakdale  Farm  Franklin,  Va. 


RASPBERR  Y  PLANTS 

Latham  (Redpath)  Herbert,  Cuthbert,  Idaho,  Marl¬ 
boro,  King,  St.  Regis,  Columbian  and  Plum  Farm¬ 
er.  Disease  free,  true-to-name,  well  dug  and 
graded.  Also  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  shrubs,  vines 
and  perennials.  Send  for  catalog. 

George  I>.  Aiken  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 
“  Grown  in  Vermont — It’s  Ilardij-’’ 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Dead  Raspberry  Canes 

I  set  about  200  black  raspberries,  and 
they  lived  and  grew  nicely,  but  this 
Spring  I  found  them  dead  down  to  the 
soil.  They  are  sprouting  from  the  roots, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  to  let 
them  grow  or  to  plow  them  under.  The 
stalks  are  diseased,  covered  with  spots ; 
bark  dries  and  comes  off.  P.  F. 

Pawling,  N.  Y. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  trouble  is 
Winter  injury  or  anthracnose,  though  if 
it  had  been  anthracnose  you  would  have 
noticed  the  poor  color  of  the  foliage  and 
the  purplish  spots  on  the  canes  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  Our  suggestion  is  to  remove  the 
dead  canes  immediately  and  let  the  new 
shoots  come  along.  If  you  find  the  canes 
are  spotted  as  described  try  keeping  the 
new  shoots  free  from  disease  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  4-4-50  Bordeaux  two  or  three 
times  at  10-day  intervals  in  early  sea¬ 
son,  H.  B.  T. 

Improving-  the  Lawn 

What  do  you  think  went  wrong  with 
our  lawn?  Last  July,  large  heavy 
patches  of  coarse  grass  came  up  all  over, 
which  looked  dark  brown  at  first.  By 
the  last  of  August  these  dried  up  just 
like  hay  and  spoiled  the  looks  of  our 
lawn.  When  mowing  the  lawn,  mower 
had  no  effect  on  it,  it  was  just  like  wire. 
I  tried  to  rake  it  off  recently  and  it  left 
big  patches  of  bare  ground,  no  roots  or 
anything  else  where  this  dried  grass  is. 
It  looks  as  if  we  would  have  to  sow 
seed  over  the  whole  lawn  again,  which 
was  lovely  until  last  July  when  this 
grass  appeared.  What  would  you  sug¬ 
gest?  We  have  barrels  of  wood  ashes 
which  we  hear  is  good  for  lawns,  but 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  first. 

Seymour,  Conn.  mbs.  m.  c.  a. 

In  a  hot  dry  season  the  common  lawn 
grasses  do  not  do  well  and  other  less  de¬ 
sirable  grasses  eateh  hold  and  overrun 
them.  Try  digging  up  the  spots  and 
sowing  any  of  the  common  lawn  seed 
mixtures.  Wood  ashes  will  do  no  harm, 
and  if  scattered  lightly  over  the  lawn  will 
probably  improve  it.  H.  B.  T. 

Drain  Tile  of  Cement 

I  see  where  people  want  advice  on 
cement  tile.  I  have  had  about  12  years' 
experience  in  this  line  of  work.  No  one 
should  expect  that  tile  made  of  cement 
will  he  watertight.  I  have  tried  about 
all  kinds  of  waterproofing  in  cement  and 
so  far  have  found  nothing  to  he  success¬ 
ful,  but  if  cured  cement  is  painted  or 
dipped  in  tar  it  will  give  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Here  on  Long  Island  I  have  found 
that  cement  under  ground  for  several 
years  was  harder  than  that  above  the 
ground  for  the  same  number  of  years, 
so  I  am  sure  the  soil  acids  have  no  bad 
effects  on  cement.  I  think  cement  tile 
would  be  very  satisfactory,  but  one  tiling 
must  be  remembered :  if  good  sand  can¬ 
not  be  had  cement  work  will  be  a  failure 
no  matter  what  it  is  used  for. 

If  I  were  to  make  cement  tile  and 
wanted  real  good  results  I  would  make 
them  as  follows :  o1/^  parts  good  sand, 
one  part  cement.  Make  this  mixture 
wet  enough  so  it  will  run  about  like 
thick  molasses.  In  ordinary  cement  mix¬ 
ture  gravel  is  very  good,  hut  for  tile  I 
would  not  advise  it,  as  the  walls  of  the 
tile  are  not  thick  enough,  and  the  tile 
would  be  more  likely  to  break.  I  would 
make  the  tile  in  2-ft.  lengths,  walls  % 
in.  thick  for  tile  up  to  6  in.  in  diameter; 
for  8,  10  and  12-in.  tile  I  would  make 
the  wall  1  in.  thick.  Arthur  g.  horn. 

New  York. 


Iowa  Looks  Pretty  Good 

[Many  of  our  Eastern  readers  say  they 
are  not  able  to  understand  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Western  farmers.  Life  con¬ 
ditions  are  so  different  in  the  two  sections 
that  it  is  often  hard  for  one  to  under¬ 
stand  the  other.  This  letter  from  an 
Iowa  farmer  of  mature  years  may  help 
make  the  difference  clear.] 

I  eat  three  square  meals  a  day  and 
enjoy  living  as  well  as  old  people  usually 
do,  as  my  first  mate  is  still  with  me 
wth  fair  health,  with  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  able  and  willing  to  do  the  hard  work. 
What  more  .coukl  mortal  wish? 

Farmers  who  became  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished  before  inflation  times  and  kept  a 
level  head  are  doing  all  right,  although 
the  cards  are  stacked  against  us,  as  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  some  of  the  output 
of  our  factories  is  sold  in  foreign  lands 
for  less  than  at  home,  while  the  export 
price  make,s  the  limit  for  our  whole  crop. 
But  that  is  not  the  hardest  to  cure  as  it 
looks  to  us  at  this  time.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  our  farms  are  worked  by  tenants, 
and  while  we  have  the  best  farms  in  the 
world  they  are  not  equal  to  the  job  of 
supporting  two  families  in  the  style  the 
times  demand.  But  the  habit  will  not 
be  cured  until  something  drastic  is  done 
giving  the  advantage  to  the  farmer  who 
lives  and  works  on  his  own  land.  What 
a  wonderful  farming  State  Iowa  would 
become  with  a  farm  home-owner  on  each 
SO  or  160  acres!  j.  s. 


Barn  painted  to  last 

Sherwin-Williams  Common¬ 
wealth  Barn  Red  is  highly  dura¬ 
ble  but  moderately  priced. 
Spreads  easily.  Comes  in  gray, 
also.  Recommended  on  the 
Farm  Painting  Guide. 


Let  it  rain  or  shine 

Ebonol  is  a  heavy  black  paint 
ideal  for  roofs.  Waterproof. 
Elastic.  Does  not  dry  out  or 
crack.  For  metal,  composition 
or  wood. 


Keeps  furniture  beautiful 

Scar-not  varnish  resists  heat, 
moisture  and  scratches.  Dries 
very  hard.  High  lustre  or  can 
be  “rubbed  down.”  For  painted 
furniture.  Enameloid.  Beauti¬ 
ful  colors. 


‘Jind  that  Store 

IOOK  for  the  store  showing  the  Paint  Head- 
J  quarters  sign.  It  has  the  famous  Painting 
Guide  service  and  can  supply  the  finishes  recom¬ 
mended  as  best  for  each  surface  by  Sherwin- 
Williams.  At  this  store  you  can  find  out  how 
much  material  is  needed  and  what  equipment 
will  help  you  get  a  good  job.  The  store  is  well 
worth  finding. 

The  practical  and  beautiful  new  farm  paint¬ 
ing  book  is  now  ready.  Send  for  a  free  copy. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  largest  paint  and 
varnish  makers  in  the  worlds  13-E  Canal  Road, 
Cleveland,  O. 
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t  FARM  f 

m  PAINTING  GUIDE  gSi 

STOPS  MISTAKES  IN  PAINTING 

SURFACE 

TO  PAINT 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BEUOW 

TO  VARNISH 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  STAIN 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  ENAMEL 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

AUTOMOBILES 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

|  S-W  Auto  Enamel  Clear 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

AUTOMOBILE  TOPS 
AND  SEATS . 

S-W’  Auto  Top  and  S-W 
Auto  Seat  Dressing 

BARNS.  SILOS,  OUT¬ 

BUILDINGS.  Etc. 

S-W’  Commonwealth  Paint 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

BRICK 

SWP  House  Paint 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

CEILINGS,  Interior 

Flat-Tone 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
Floorlac 

Enameloid 

Exterior 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rex  par  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

CONCRETE 

!  S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish 

DOORS,  Interior 

SWP  House  Paint 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Velvet  Finish  No.  1044 

Floorlac 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 

Enameloid 

Exterior 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-\Y  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

FENCES..  ..  .  ... 

SW  P  House  Paint 
Metalastic 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

FLOORS,  Interior 
;  (wood)  . . 

j  S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint  j  Mar-Not  Varnish 

Floorlac 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

j  Concrete 

— - - - 

J  S-W  Concrete  Floor  Finish 

S-W  Concrete  Floor 
Finish 

L .-Porch  

J  S-W  Porch  and  Deck  Paint  | 

l 

||  FURNITURE,  indoors  J 

|  Enameloid  |  Scar-Not  Varnish 

|  Floorlac 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

j1  Porch  .  j  Enameloid 

Rexpar  Varnish 

1  S-W  Oil  Stain 

HOUSE  or  GARAGE  1 
Exterior  .  .  | 

j  SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

IMPLEMENTS, 

TOOLS.  TRACTORS, 
WAGONS,  TRUCKS 

S-W  Wagon  and  Implement 
Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

LINOLEUM 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Mar-Not  Varnish 

S-W  I  nside  Floor  Paint 

RADIATORS . 

Flat-Tone 

S-W  Aluminum  or  Gold 
Paint 

Enameloid 

ROOFS,  Shingle . 

;  Metal 

Composition  . 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 

Metalastic 

Ebonol 

S-W'  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

SCREENS . ; 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

1 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

WALLS,  Interior 

(Plaster  or  Wallboard) 

Flat-Tone 

SWP  House  Paint 

1  1 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

WOODWORK 

Interior .... 

1  SWP  House  Paint 

1  Flat-Tone 

Sear-Not  Varnish 

Velvet  Finish  No.  1044 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
S-W  Oil  Stain 

Floorlac 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

For  removing  paint  and  varnish  use  Taxite.  For  cleaning  painted  and  varnished  surfaces  use  Flaxoap. 
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The  Inequality  of  Farm  Taxation 


Past  VI 


EVERY  farmer  knows  that  a  tractor  is  worth  its  salt 
only  when  it  can  deliver  its  full-rated  horsepower. 

And  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  literally  power  in  itself  for 
any  tractor. 

Used  in  the  proper  grade,  Socony  Motor  Oil  seals  the' 
combustion  chamber  of  your  tractor  so  effectively  that  the 
maximum  draw-bar  power  is  developed.  Failure  to  main¬ 
tain  this  leak  proof  seal  between  piston  rings  and  the 
cylinder  walls  means  loss  of  power,  excessive  carbonj 
deposits. 

Furthermore,  Socony  Motor  Oil  resists  high  engine  tem¬ 
peratures — stays  “put” — always  maintains  an  unbroken 
*  Lubricoat  between  moving  parts — fights  friction. 


I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
explaining  this  system  because  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  method  which  will  present  a  true 
picture  of  the  assessment  conditions  in 
towns,  and  as  such  might  well  be  used 
by  town  officials  who  are  interested  in 
informing  themselves  of  their  condition, 
in  preparation  for  equalization  or  in 
meeting  certiorari  proceedings  by  cor¬ 
porations.  Furthermore,  in  presenting 
i he  following  tables  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  will  be  less  questioned  if  the 
method  used  to  reach  the  conclusions  is 
pointed  out. 

As  an  example  of  a  strictly  agricul¬ 

tural  hill  town,  without  the  complication 
of  village  or  lake  influence,  Italy  may  be 
taken. 

Rate  of  Estimated 
Total  Assess-  Full 

Assessed  nient  Value 

Grade  1  Farms.  ..$  83,050  $0.82  $  101.222 

Grade  2  Farms...  319,110  .99  320.455 

Unoccupied  Rand  ..  81.010  .98  82.419 

Railroad  .  28,500  .44  64.676 

Totals  . $512,270  $  568.773 

The  rate  for  the  town  therefore  was 


No  matter  how  stiff  the  job,  a  tractor  that’s  Lubricoated 
with  Socony  Motor  Oil  will  not  lie  down.  It’s  “help” 
that’s  always  on  the  job;  it  never  asks  for  a  day  off. 

Consult  the  Socony  Lubrication  Chart  below  for  the 
proper  grade  for  your  tractor. 

Remember  your  nearest  Socony  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
quote  you  prices  on  metal  thirty  or  fifty  gallon  drums  with 
faucet.  Costs  no  more — mighty  convenient  on  the  farm. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 

SDCDNY 

V  RCO.UiS.PAT.OFr. 

MDTDR  OIL 

for  Tractor  fubricoating 

*Lubricoat:  To  cover  with  an  impenetrable  coat  of  oil  all  moving  and 
frictional  parts:  best  done  with  the  proper  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil. 
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LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR’S 

NAME 


Allis  Chalmers  (6-12) . . 

Allis  Chalmers  (all  others) . 

Allwork . 

Aultman  Taylor . 

Avery  (Cultivator  &  Model  C) . 
Avery  (All  others) . 

Bailor . 

Bates  Steel  Mule . 

Bear . 

Best..., . 

Case . 

Cletrac . 

Dart  Blue  J . . . 

Depue . 

E.  B . . . 

Evans . 

Fageol . 

Farm  Horse . _ 

Fordson . 

Frick  (12-20) . 

Frick  (All  others) . 

Gray . 

Great  Western . 

Hart  Parr . 

Heider  (Cultivator) . 

Helder  (All  others) . 

Holt  (Caterpillar) . . . 

Huber . . . 

Indiana . . 

J.  T  .  . 


1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

G) 

5? 

*-« 

o 

TRACTOR’S 

u 

O) 

u 

0) 

u 

a 

2 

a 

a 

s 

a 

NAME 

£ 

c 

a 

a 

♦a 

a 

& 

& 

P 

GQ 

£ 

3 

0) 

& 

o 

m 

£ 

H 

M 

Lauson . . . 

EH 

H 

F.H 

H 

EH 

H 

F,H 

H 

Leader . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Linn . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

EH 

H 

Little  Giant . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

M 

M 

Lombard. . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Minneapolis . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

Moline  Universal . 

L 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Monarch . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Nilson . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Ohio . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Oil  Pull . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Peoria . 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

Pioneer . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Reed . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Reliable . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Russell  (Giant) . . 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Russell  (All  others) . . . 

H 

M 

II 

M 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Shawnee . 

M 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Stinson . . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Topp  Stewart . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Toro . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

H 

H 

Traylor . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Twin  City . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Uncle  Sam. . . . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wallis. .  . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Waterloo  Boy . 

H 

M 

Wetmore . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Wisconsin . . . . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Yuba . 

H 

H 

Key  to  Chart'.  LM — Socony  Light  Medium;  M — Socony  Medium;  H — Socony  Heavy;  EH — 
Socony  Extra  Heavy. 
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I  Federal  Garden  Tractor  and  Powered 
Lawn  Mower 

Plows,  cultivates 
1,  2  or  3  rows, 
mows  the  lawn. 

Free 
Circular 

THE  FEDERAL  FOUNDRY  SUPPLY  CO.” 
2648  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  Improved  1926  BEEMAN  Models 

)  America’s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors 
and  Power  Cultivators! 

They  plow,  harrow,  cultivate,  etc. 

1  Also  do  belt  work.  , 
l  Built  in  2  sizes. 

I  For  full  informa¬ 
tion,  write  the 
’  NEW  BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

3807  Fifth  St.N.E, 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


90.  as  contrasted  with  the  State  rate  of 
85  and  a  sales  rate  for  two  years  of  100. 
The  assessors  bad  a  comparatively  easy 
job,  so  much  of  their  property  being  of 
the  same  class,  but  the  trend  shows  up 
even  here.  The  better  grade  farms  are 
assessed  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  poorer, 
and  the  railroad  was  assessed  at  only 
half  the  rate  of  the  rest  of  the  property 
in  the  town. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  this 
town  has  had  roughly  the  same  total  as¬ 
sessment  for  years,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  in  it  has  shrunk  down  to  meet 
the  assessments  as  the  population  ebbed. 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  these  assess¬ 
ments,  which  are  so  out  of  proportion 
between  the  farms  and  the  railroad,  may 
have  been  all  right  15  or  20  years  ago, 
but  while  the  farms  have  lost  their  value 
the  railroad,  with  its  conections  with 
prosperity  outside,  has  held  its  value, 
and  so  has  much  the  same  rate  as  at 
the  earlier  date. 

By  continuing  the  table  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  it  were  desired  to  equalize 
within  the  town  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  assessors  to  add  $7,450  to  the 
assessments  of  Grade  1  farms,  and  near¬ 
ly  $30,000  to  the  railroad,  while  taking 
away  $30,700  from  Grade  2  farms  and 
$6,800  from  unoccupied  farms.  If  the 
railroad  had  been  assessed  at  99  per 
cent,  a  rate  for  the  town  of  99  would 
have  been  fair,  which  would  have  result¬ 
ed  in  a  further  decrease  in  the  equalized 
value  which  for  1925  was  $281,183. 

The  town  of  Milo,  which  includes  the 
village  of  Penn  Yan,  has  everything  in 
the  world  to  complicate  the  work  of  its 
assessors. 

Rate  of  Estimated 


Farms,  Grade  1... 
Farms,  Grade  2.  .  . 

Total 
Assessed 
.$  812.580 

Assess¬ 

ment 

$0.45 

F'ull 

Value 

$1,781,192 

200.580 

.66 

309,545 

Village  Homes,  1. 

.  1.404.800 

.38 

3,666.927 

Village  Homes,  2. 

550.510 

.39 

1,410,117 

Village  Lots  .... 

30.370 

.33 

91,201 

Village  Business  . 

608.390 

.34 

1,790,962 

Homes  Outside  . . 

95,480 

.53 

179,676 

Lake  (Pleasure)  . 

71,800 

.27 

262,426 

Vacant  Outside  . . 

10.300 

1.00 

10,300 

Factories  . 

.  439.887 

.24 

1,288,080 

Railroads,  etc.  . . 

.  215.000 

.29 

722,488 

Totals  . 

.$4,530,897 

$11,512,912 

The  rate  for  the  town  figures  out  at 
.386  as  contrasted  with  a  State  rate  of 
55  and  a  sales  rate  of  39  for  the  past  two 
years.  It  just  happened  that  the  great 
bulk  of  sales  in  the  two  years  considered 
were  of  lake  property,  fruit  farms  and 
village  homes,  so  that  the  average  came 
out  correct  for  the  town.  In  Italy,  on 
the  other  band,  the  sales  had'  happened 
to  be  of  second  or  third  rate  stuff,  where 
the  owner  saw  a  chance  to  get  out,  and 
so  sacrificed  to  stop  the  tax  bill.  The 
State  rate  in  either  case  is  logical.  Un¬ 
til  just  now  the  State  has  used  the  sales 
for  five  years  in  fixing  the  rate.  They 
therefore  dated  back  far  enough  to  catch 
the  large  volume  of  sales,  about  1920, 
when  farms  were  at  a  peak.  If  they 
were  considered,  a  rate  for  Italy  of  77 
would  be  permissible,  while  Milo’s  55 
would  be  very  good,  inasmuch  as  the  lake 
and  high  village  values  are  recent  and 
many  second  grade  farms  changed  hands 
at  about  that  time.  There  is,  too.  the 
complication  that  the  Equalization  Bu¬ 


reau  cannot  have  so  full  an  analysis  of 
conditions  as  this,  and  since  it  cannot 
fix  other  towns  with  the  factories  and 
railroads  in  mind  it  has  to  be  a  little 
easy  on  the  ones  where  it  lias  the  data. 

Milo  is  a  delightfully  typical  town  for 
the  purpose  of  this  article.  The  village 
property  is  very  evenly  assessed :  38,39, 
33.34  for  the  homes,  lots  and  business 
blocks  is  about  as  close  as  close  as  fon 
can  get  them.  The  failure  to  follow  the 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the  rural  prop¬ 
erty  shows  up  with  rates  of  45.66.53, 
and  100  for  the  farms,  homes  and  unoc¬ 
cupied  property  outside  of  the  village. 
The  difference  between  Grade  1  and 
Grade  2  farms  is  noteworthy,  because 
Grade  1  farms  were  very  largely  fruit 
farms  or  specialty  farms,  which  have  of 
course  not  dropped  as  fast  as  other 
farms  or  have  even  risen. 

Where  the  assessors  are  lamest  is  in 
the  case  of  the  Lake  Keuka  cottage 
property.  They  have  practically  ignored 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  value  of 
frontage  that  has  practically  removed 
that  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  condition. 
That  the  factories  and  railroads  are  also 
down  is  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  condition  is  so  general  as 
to  be  rulable.  Difficulty  of  appraisal, 
the  feeling  that  they  should  be  spared 
for  the  good  of  the  community,  and  an 
age-long  feeling  that  big  business  of  all 
kinds  has  certain  rights  over  the  com¬ 
mon  run  enters  into  this.  In  Milo  it  is 
certain  there  is  a  feeling  that  factories 
are  good  for  a  community  and  a  sacrifice 
should  be  made  of  a  certain  amount  of 
their  taxes.  That  would  be  all  right, 
possibly,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  community  cannot,  get  along  without 
the  money,  and  so  raises  it  from  other 
types  of  property  less  able  to  pay — in  this 
case  the  farms  outside  of  the  village. 

In  the  case  of  the  railroad  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  tax  agent  is  a  potent  means 
of  keeping  down  assessments,  with  his 
ready  threat  of  court  action,  which  has 
interest  enough  to  warrant  a  separate 
article.  james.  p.  long. 


Work  of  Government 
Employees 

In  the  article  by  Wm.  P.  Cameron, 
page  604,  he  is  under  the  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  Con¬ 
gressman  Davey  of  Ohio,  toward  post 
office  employees.  He  is  not  opposed  to 
this  class  of  workers,  and  has  specifically 
stated  in  several  speeches  that  he  does 
not  include  the  post  office  employees 
among  the  non-essential  class.  This 
comes  from  his  home  town  unsolicited 
and  I  wish  to  say  I  have  known  him  all 
his  life.  It  is  this  lack  of  efficiency  among 
government  employees  that  Mr.  Davey 
seeks  to  eradicate.  The  issue  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  one  among  taxpayers  and  especially 
among  farmers  who  certainly  feel  the 
burden  of  heavy  taxes  in  Ohio  and  other 
States.  This  is  not  the  only  stupendous 
task  he  has  undertaken  and  it  is  his 
victories  that  have  given  him  the  cour¬ 
age  and  backbone  to  tackle  a  job  like  a 
liouseeleaning  among  Federal  government 
employees.  j.  m.  b. 

Kent,  Ohio. 


The  Taxation  Question 

I  take  a  lot  of  papers  and  magazines ; 
lately  have  not  had  time  to  read  them, 
but  I  will  not  give  up  The  R.  N.-Y.  A 
lot  of  “bunk”  and  repetition  is  to  be 
found  in  some  uplift  publications.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  no  lengthy  repetitions;  it 
is  simple,  straightforward  and  always 
clear  and  fresh.  Mr.  Long’s  taxation 
articles  should  be  read  by  all  farmers 
who  have  an  iota  of  brains.  Some  (like 
lots  of  other  people)  seem  to  have  little. 
I  have  been  an  assessor  for  many  years, 
and  made  enemies  by  trying  to  show 
that  a  kicker  who  works  on  the  board 
of  assessors  to  keep  his  own  property 
and  that  of  bis  particular  cronies  and 
supporters  less  in  valuation  (sometimes 
ridiculously  low)  is  making  less  able  and 
less  vicious  parties  pay  the  part  of  their 
tax.  These  people  are  real  in  evei’y 
sincerity ;  they  are  wise  as  to  how  tax 
values  work  and  as  to  how  to  work  as¬ 
sessors.  Unless  all  people  enter  into  the 
game,  ask  the  boards  to  treat  all  alike, 
wails  will  go  up  and  rightly  so.  G.  R.  ii. 


“Are  you  in  favor  of  farm  relief?” 
“I  am,”  answered  Senator  Sorghum.  “I 
recall  several  elections  that  I  should  have 
regarded  as  failures  if  the  farmers  hadn't 
come  to  my  relief.” — Washington  Star. 
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The  white  patch 
that  never  fails. 

Sticks  instantly  without  fire. 
Becomes  self-vulcanized 
(fused)  by  tire  heat  from 
driving.  BEST  FOR  BAL¬ 
LOON  TUBES,  truck  and 
all  tubes,  because  e-lastic. 
Stretches  with  tire,  can’t 
tear  out.  50c — Worth  it. 
Las-Stik  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


TOWER'S 


•  —A 


VSHb  Wtf® 

Reflex 


Slicker 

is  the  wet  weather 
service  uniform 
for  the  regular  men 
who  make  every 
day  count? 


A.J. TOWER  CO.  BOSTON 


BOLENS 


Garden 

Tractor 


Does  Seeding, 

Cultivating  and 
Lawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it 
needs  is  a  guiding 
hand.  Gasoline 
power  does  the 

work. 


GILSON  MFG.  CO., 


Attachments 
for  different  jobs  are 
instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  in- 
dispensible  features,  pat¬ 
ented  arched  axle,  tool 
control,  power  turn  etc. 
A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it 
with  delight.  Write 

503  PARK  ST.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


Eddy  Plow  Works,  ^™uu!‘vv: 

Plow  Makers  Since  1832 


LIME 

VERPLANCK  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Corrects  soil  acidity.  Increases  crop  yields.  Used  by 
farmers  for  years  w  itli  complete  satisfaction.  Ground  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  and  therefore  quickly  available.  Prompt 
delivery.  Reasonable  Prices.  For  further  information 

Address:  CARBONATE  OF  LIME  CORP. 
250  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  and  eight-pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted  to  solicit  orders  from 
their  neighbors.  Write  us  for  circular  and  sample. 
We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  Melrose,  Ohio 


I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
$[[j\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

*Nq 


CORRUGATED- PLAIN  — V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’U  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t  :  : 


Countrywide  Situation 

PRICES  STILL  SAGGING  ;  POTATOES  SLOW ; 

MORE  MILK  ASD  BUTTER  PRODUCED. 

Farm  products  show  a  disposition  to 
continue  the  sagging  tendency  which  has 
lasted  ever  since  early  in  the  Winter. 
The  average  price  has  worked  down  lit¬ 
tle  by  little  until  about  one-third  of  the 
leading  farm  products  are  selling  alto¬ 
gether  too  near  the  average  of  the  years 
before  the  war.  This  weak  list  includes 
corn,  oats,  rye,  hay  and  cattle ;  important 
cash  products  of  the  Central  West. 
Horses  are  worth  not  much  more  than 
half  the  average  of  a  dozen  years  ago. 
The  best  comparative  showing  is  made 
by  wheat,  potatoes,  hogs,  calves,  lambs 
and  wool.  These  sell  far  above  the  old 
prices ;  some  of  them  double.  Potatoes 
just  now  bring  four  times  the  old  aver¬ 
age.  At  one  time  the  price  in  Maine 
producing  sections  for  potatoes  was  ten 
times  the  price  a  year  ago. 

But  most  of  the  great  farm  products 
are  lower  than  last  year  at  this  time  and 
most  products  are  a  little  lower  in  April 
as  compared  with  February  and  March, 
although  the  rise  in  potatoes  kept  the 
general  average  fairly  steady  the  past 
three  months.  Some  of  the  things  the 
farmer  has  to  buy  are  going  down,  too. 
The  situation  depends  a  great  deal  on 
what  he  has  to  sell.  The  chief  products 
of  the  East  and  of  the  far  Western  States 
seem  to  be  in  better  position  than  those 
of  the  South  and  the  Central  West. 

For  the  first  time  in  months  there 
seems  to  be  a  silglit  improvement  in  the 
apple  market.  Some  lots  of  choice  Bald¬ 
wins  have  been  selling  a  little  higher  in 
certain  markets.  The  reason  seems  to 
be  that  much  of  the  poor  keeping  stock 
is  out  of  the  way  and  what  is  left  is  not 
only  comparatively  small  in  quantity  but 
the  quality  is  good.  Western  boxed  ap¬ 
ples  are  selling  at  the  same  old  price 
prevailing  for  months  past.  It  is  too 
soon  yet  to  say  anything  definite  about 
the  new  crop.  Trees  have  blossomed 
well  in  the  early  sections  and  seem  to 
have  mostly  escaped  frost  damage  as  yet. 

POTATO  MARKET  WAITING 

Potatoes  have  been  coming  to  market 
slowly  since  the  April  slump,  which  took 
olf  one-fifth  of  the  price  in  some  locali¬ 
ties.  Shippers  were  waiting  for  the  city 
markets  to  clear  up  the  surplus  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  prices  again.  No  doubt  de¬ 
mand  from  consumers  fell  off  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  rapid  advance  in  prices. 
On  the  other  hand  only  a  few  thousand 
carloads  of  old  potatoes  are  left  and  new 
stock,  although  increasing,  is  not  yet  in 
heavy  supply  enough  to  occupy  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  looks  as  though  the  old  pota¬ 
toes  would  have  a  chance  to  clear  up. 

As  for  the  Summer  supply  of  potatoes, 
that  depends  on  the  crop  in  the  mid-sea¬ 
son  sections.  So  far  these  sections  have 
not  reported  increases  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent.  New  Jersey  seemed  inclined  to 
cut  down  acreage.  As  the  outlook  stands 
now,  there  should  be  a  fair  market 
chance  for  early  northern  potatoes  as 
produced  on  Long  Island,  in  Southern 
Minnesota,  Southern  Idaho  and  other  lo¬ 
calities  during  August  and  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  if  conditions  develop  as  in 
other  seasons  of  the  kind  we  may  expect 
somewhat  lower  prices  in  Summer  and 
much  lower  in  the  Fall. 

GRAIN  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

It  has  paid  better  to  feed  grain  and 
hay  to  milk  cows  the  past  season  than 
to  sell  these  products,  but  it  may  not  be 
so  next  season.  The  price  of  cows  and 
calves  gives  a  hint  that  farmers  are  keep¬ 
ing  them  to  increase  the  output  of  milk 
and  butter.  The  production  of  milk,  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  shows  a  heavy  increase. 
Milk  has  been  selling  a  little  cheaper  in 
eastern  producing  sections  but  a  little 
higher  in  the  West  and  South  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago.  The  results  are 
fairly  good  now  because  demand  has  been 
active,  but  with  more  calves  and  heifers 
being  kept  to  raise  and  another  big 
acreage  of  corn  planted,  the  way  is  being 
paved  for  too  much  dairy  produce,  es¬ 
pecially  if  business  should  slow  down 
and  demand  slacken.  It  is  always  that 
way  with  farming.  No  sooner  is  any¬ 
thing  selling  fairly  well  than  new  condi¬ 
tions  gather  in  all  States  to  force  the 
value  down.  No  matter  how  the  market 
goes  the  farmer  who  keeps  and  raises 
the  right  kind  of  dairy  stock  will  have 
nothing  to  be  sorry  for,  but  cows  must 
be  choice  when  milk  sells  low. 

Perhaps  the  cost  may  be  cut  down  a 
little  this  Summer,  for  example,  the  cost 
of  the  fly  nuisance.  The  fly  traps  at 
the  government  dairy  farm  in  Beltsville. 
Hd.,  caught  about  ?>30  quarts  last  season, 
or  about  520.000.000  flies ;  nearly  five 
times  as  many  flies  on  one  farm  as  there 
are  people  in  the  country.  The  ten  fly 
traps  baited  with  molasses  and  water 
kept  the  farm  fairly  free  of  the  pests, 
with  the  help  of  kerosene  sprays  inside 
the  stables.  But  keeping  the  manure 
hauled  out  was  said  to  be  the  best  means 
of  prevention.  If  they  had  not  done  that 
how  many  millions  or  billions  would  have 
been  caught !  G.  b.  f. 


Go  to your 

Gooarich  Dealer 

jorthese 

five  Reasons- 

1*  Because  the  Goodrich  Line  provides  a  tire  for 
every  make  of  car  and  kind  of  service. 

2.  Because  all  Goodrich  tires  made,  to-day,  are 
cords. 

3.  Because  all  Goodrich  cords  are  built  with  the 
same  wonderful  principles  of  construction  as  the 
famous  Silvertown  cords. 

4.  Because  Goodrich  during  the  past  year  spent 
millions  in  cord  tire  improvements,  and 

5.  Because  in  the  Goodrich  Line  you  will  find 
the  right  tire  for  your  purpose — priced  right l 

Y our  Dealer  Will  Give  You 
Two  M ore  Reasons 

The  first  is  that  he  is  there  to  serve  you  and  your 
community.  He  must  depend  upon  your  trade.  You 
can  depend  upon  him. 

The  second  is  that  with  every  Goodrich  tire  he  sells 
you,  he  and  Goodrich  stand  back  of  its  quality.  There 
is  no  gamble  with  any  Goodrich  Tire.  It  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  56  years  of  rubber  manufacturing  experience. 
It  has  no  equal  for  genuine  economy. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron ,  Ohio 


Goodrich 

“j Best  in  the  Long  Run" 
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PEAR  PSYLLA 

Stay  Dead 

When  Dusted  With 


PEG.  U.S.PAT.  OFF. 

S-  Dusting  Mixture 

Experiments  in  New  York  State  by  scientific 
workers  have  shown  that  Cyanogas  S-Dusting 
Mixture  not  only  kills  a  larger  percentage  of 
psylla  than  other  dusts,  but  that  the  psylla  do 
not  revive  when  treated  with  this  material. 

Cyanogas  S-Dusting  Mixture  on  exposure  to 
air  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  the  most 
powerful  insecticide  known  to  science.  This 
gas  reaches  all  parts  of  the  tree,  and  kills  the 
psylla.  They  cannot  survive  its  fumes. 

Cyanogas  is  easy  to  apply,  economical  and 
safe.  It  will  not  injure  the  foliage  when  ap¬ 
plied  according  to  directions. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas  S-Dusting  Mix¬ 
ture,  or  send  us  fifteen  dollars  for  a  hundred 
pound  drum,  freight  collect. 

”It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them” 

Send  for  leaflet  202  which  gives  full  information 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

511  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


FEED 

THE 


Crows? 


MICE,  WEEVILS, 
WIREWORMS,  etc.  • 

Plant  with 

CORBIN 


Special 

Price 

$1.50 

per 

2-Ib. 

can 

We  I ’ay 
Postage 


Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  pro¬ 
tect  it’against  Crows,  other  birds.  Mice, 
Wireworms,  Weevils,  etc.  CORBIN 
protects  seed  a  ainst  rotting  in  damp 
soil.  Easily  applied.  Treated  seed  can 
be  used  in  a  planter.  Costs  about  Me  per 
acre  of  corn.  If  it  fails  to  do  what  we 
claim  return  empty  can  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money.  One  2-lb.  can  holds 
enough  to  treat  about  300  lbs,  of  seed. 

American  Corbin  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  and  Lawnmowerfor 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen, 
Suburbanites,  Estates,  Parks,  Cemetariee. 

Does  4  Men’s  Work. 

Discs,  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Runs  Belt  1 
Machinery  &  Eawnmower.  Catalog  Free,  J 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY! 

3260  Como  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.< 

Eastern  Sales  Branch:— 156  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


BETTER  LIGHT 

At  Less  Expense 

with  brilliant  carbide  light 

Think  of  the  con- 

rvenience  of  turning 
'  a  key  and  having  a 
j  V-  brilliant'  light  that 
“  SSmSi  floods  the  farthest 
r-^  ‘  corner  of  your  home 

^fepUpand  barn.  What  a 
pleasure  and  com- 
fort  to  read  by  a 
;ood  light  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
Used  for  cooking  and  ironing  also.  Cuts 
the  drudgery  out  of  meal  getting.  The 
clean,  hot,  steady  flame  of  carbide  gas 
removes  the  big  troubles  of  cooking  with 
wood,  coal  or  oil,  insuring  a  real  kitchen 
comfort. 

Our  plant  installed  outside  the  house 
in  the  ground  requires  attention  only 
three  or  four  times  each  year.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Ask  why  it  is  brighter  than  electricity 
and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  Our  "Two-in- 
One”  folder  tells  all.  It  is  free. 

Get  it  today  with  our  latest  catalogue. 

THE  ABNER  MFG.  CO.,  WAPAK0NETA,  OHIO 


LINKADE  G-ARDEN  TRACTOR 

arid  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  1 
Gardeners  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


w  W  W  Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man's  price. 
UJ  ##  K  §  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tyingattachment. 
|VI  JL  JL  FREEcatalogshowingpicturesofHar- 
vester.  process  Co.,  Salina,  Ivans. 


Maine  Virgin  Wool  Suits  for  Boys 

Tweeds  and  Cashmeres,  two  pairs  knickers.  Ages  8  to  12, 
$11  ;  13  to  16,  $12.  Navy  blue  worsted,  age  8  to  12,  $16  5 

13  to  16,  $17.  MAINE  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  GROWERS’  ASSN., Augusta,  Me. 


i  rTMTO  0ur  New  HOUSEHOLD  CLEANING  DEVICE 

A  Lr  IM  I  \  washes  and  dries  window  s,  sweeps, 
llvIljlA  1  U  cleans  walls,  scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less 
than  brooms.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

HARPER  BRUSH  WORKS  302  3rd  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowine  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


SPRAY!  for 
POTATO  PROFITS 

THIS  YEAR 


PROFITS  this  year  will  likely  depend  on  the 
quality  of  your  crop  and  economy  in  production. 

Year  after  year  it  is  only  potato  vines  kept  free 
from  blight  and  bugs  that  produce  a  profitable 
hill  of  spuds. 

It’s  easy  to  spray  your  crop  quickly  and 
thoroughly  with  a  “Friend”  Traction  Sprayer. 

Its  long  life  makes  it  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Our  illustrated  descriptive  catalog  is  free 

‘‘FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
120  East  Avenue  Gasporl,  N.  Y. 

“Spray  for  Profits  this  Year” 


May  15,  1020 

Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  nor 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Entertainments  in  School- 
house 

Is  it  lawful  for  the  Parent-Teachers’ 
Association  or  any  other  organization  or 
individual  to  hold  card  parties  or  dances 
in  a  public  school  building?  If  it  is  not 
legal,  but  is  sanctioned  and  permitted  by 
the  school  board,  what  should  be  done 
about  it?  Can  any  taxpayer  do  anything 
to  prevent  such  use  of  the  school  prop¬ 
erty?  If  so,  what  is  the  proper  method 
of  procedure?  j.w.  H. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  schoolhouse  and  all  other  prop¬ 
erty  belonging  to  the  district  is  placed 
under  the  custody  of  the  trustee  or  board 
of  education  of  the  district.  The  law 
permits  the  schoolhouse  to  be  used  for 
“social,  civic  and  recreational  meetings 
and  entertainments,  and  other  uses  per¬ 
taining  to  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
but  such  meetings,  entertainments  and 
uses  shall  be  non-exclusive  and  shall  be 
open  to  the  general  public.” 

If  meetings  are  being  held  in  the 
schoolhouse  which  adversely  affect  the 
welfare  of  your  community  your  remedy 
is  to  elect  trustees  who  will  uphold  the 
welfare  of  your  community.  Failing  in 
this  you  may  appeal  for  a  decision  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  D.  B.  I). 


Deduction  for  Retirement 
Fund 

We  have  a  high  school  graduate  teacher 
who  has  a  three-year  certificate  to  teach ; 
this  is  her  first  year  teaching.  At  the 
teachers’  conference  they  told  her  that 
she  would  have  to  join  the  Teachers’ 
Association.  She  does  not  expect  to 
teach  always.  She  wants  to  teach  her 
three  years  before  taking  up  normal. 
Must  she  belong  to  the  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  pay  back  to  the  district  her 
4  per  cent,  and  if  a  district  employs  a 
teacher  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
Teachers’  Retirement  Association,  can 
they  take  out  of  our  public  money  the  4 
per  cent  and  an  additional  $50?  Our 
district  is  in  a  critical  condition.  We 
used  to  have  a  good  district  with  money 
back  of  it.  The  monied  men  have  died 
out  and  sold  their  farms  to  city  people 
who  cannot  make  it  go.  One-half  of  the 
farms  are  unoccupied  and  are  advertised 
for  taxes.  They  cannot  make  their  taxes ; 
the  buildings  have  blown  down ;  some 
were  burned,  and  owners  got  what  in¬ 
surance  they  could  and  got  out.  The  few 
left  are  pinched  pretty  hard.  w.  H.  s. 

Greene  €0.,  N.  Y. 

All  teachers  who  began  teaching  since 
August  1,  1921,  are  required  to  belong 
to  the  Teachers’  Retirement  Association. 
Under  the  present  law  you  are  required 
to  deduct  4  per  cent  from  the  teacher’s 
salary  each  month.  The  State  will  de¬ 
duct  this  4  per  cent  from  the  public 
money  due  your  district.  So  far  your 
district  will  not  lose  anything,  but  the 
State  will  also  deduct  an  amount  equal 
to  5.2  per  cent  of  the  salary  you  paid 
your  teacher  last  year  out  of  the  public 
money  due  your  district  this  year.  This 
last  deduction  is  a  tax  on  your  own 
district.  Each  district  in  the  State  is 
required  to  pay  this  whether  the  teacher 
belongs  to  the  retirement  system  or  not. 
Your  teacher  will  not  lose  the  4  per  cent 
deducted  from  her  salary.  Upon  appli¬ 
cation,  when  she  gives  up  teaching,  she 
is  entitled  to  receive  the  full  amount  of 
such  deductions  from  the  State. 

D.  B.  D. 


Children  from  Charitable 
Society  Overcrowd 
School 

Can  the  taxpayers,  with  the  trustee 
and  teacher,  stop  the  children  sent  out  by 
the  Shelter  from  attending  a  rural 
school?  We  have  two  families  that  have 
taken  10  shelter  children.  This  runs  the 
attendance  up  to  45.  Some  of  the  smaller 
children  born  in  this  district  walk  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  school,  stay  two 
hours  and  then  go  home.  The  school- 
house  is  crowded,  some  of  them  three  in 
a  seat.  The  superintendent  says  that  the 
Department  of  Education  holds  that  the 
home  of  these  Shelter  children  are  where- 
ever  they  are  staying.  The  Shelter  pays 
from  $4  to  $6  a  week  for  the  support  of 
these  children  besides  furnishing  clothes 
and  books.  Must  the  district  assume 
heavier  taxes  to  provide  another  teacher 
and  another  room  for  their  convenience? 
Is  it  right,  when  the  children  living  in 


the  district  can  be  accommodated  nicely 
with  one  room  and  one  teacher,  that  a 
majority  of  the  district  can  have  no  say 
in  the  matter,  but  must  be  taxed  for 
outside  children  whose  board  and  clothes 
are  paid  for  by  a  city  shelter?  These  chil¬ 
dren  are  often  changed  during  the  year 
by  the  society.  Their  stay  in  the  country 
is  uncertain.  If  the  law  says  that  we 
must  have  these  children  can  the  district 
charge  tuition?  Can  the  teacher  refuse 
them  admittance  to  the  school,  especially 
if  the  seats  are  crowded?  g.  h.  w. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  in  consultation  with  the 
legal  division  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  with  reference  to  your  letter.  It 
is  clear  that  your  district  is  suffering 
serious  injustice  due  to  the  act  of  the 
Shelter  Society  in  placing  suddenly  in 
your  district  a  considerable  number  of 
children  of  school  age.  The  department 
is  inclined  to  consider  those  children  as 
residents  of  your  district  within  the 
meaning  ,  of  the  school  law,  basing  such 
opinion  in  part  on  decisions  which  have 
been  handed  down  by  the  lower  courts. 
The  following  court  opinion  was  given 
in  the  case  Brooklyn  Children’s  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  vs.  A  School  District : 

“An  orphan,  who  has  been  placed  in 
a  private  home  by  a  Children’s  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  under  an  agreement  by  the  Society 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  per  week  for  his 
clothes,  which  the  person  with  whom  he 
is  placed  disburses,  treating  him  as  a 
member  of  the  family,  is  a  resident  of 
the  school  district  wherein  his  custodians 
reside,  within  the  meaning  of  the  school 
law  and  is  entitled  to  free  tuition  in  the 
public  schools  in  such  district.” 

If  the  “shelter  children”  are  residents 
of  your  district,  your  district  will  be 
held  by  law  to  provide  necessary  facili¬ 
ties  for  instruction,  and  under  this  con¬ 
dition,  your  school  being  free  to  all  resi¬ 
dent  children  of  the  district,  no  tuition 
can  be  charged. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  such  children 
are  actually  under  the  custody  of  the 
Shelter  Society.  I  should  consider  that 
such  society  has  assumed  guardianship 
to  a  very  considerable  degree.  And  it  is 
clear  that  due  to  the  action  of  that  so¬ 
ciety  any  country  district  may  be  made 
to  suffer  heavy  “taxation  without  repre¬ 
sentation.”  It  would  be  of  great  service 
if  your  district  would  appeal  this  case 
to  (he  department.  Whatever  the  im¬ 
mediate  result  such  action  would  prove 
a  great  stimulus  toward  securing  proper 
amendments  to  the  law.  D.  B.  d. 


Authority  of  Teacher  Out  of 
School  Hours 

1.  I  am  trustee  of  a  school  and  as  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  answer  certain  questions, 
I  have  come  to  you  for  help.  The  teacher 
claims  that  she  can  'dictate  just  what 
my  children  must  do  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  house  (home)  8  A.  M.  until 
they  reach  home  after  school  in  the  after¬ 
noon  (4  P.  M. ).  I  claim  they  are  under 
the  parents’  care  while  going  to  and 
from  school.  Who  is  right?  2.  We  live 
one  mile  from  the  schoolhouse,  therefore 
my  children  cannot  come  home  at  noon 
hour  for  lunch,  and  a  neighbor  has  of¬ 
fered  to  give  my  children  a  warm  dinner 
at  noon,  to  which  I  consent.  This  neigh¬ 
bor  lives  just  next  door  to  the  school- 
house.  Has  the  teacher  the  right  to  tell 
my  children  where  they  can  go  and 
what  to  do  during  that  noon  hour,  or 
can  this  neighbor  who  has  a  child  of  his 
own.  have  the  care  of  mine  during  that 
hour?  I  approve  of  the  teacher  super¬ 
vising  the  children  when  away  from 
home,  but  she  carries  it  too  far,  I  think. 
The  schoolhouse  is  situated  just  at  a 
spot  where  three  roads  meet  at  the  school 
door,  not  a  fence  to  enclose  the  school, 
and  no  place  to  put  one  if  we  wanted  to. 
Just  a  very  small  piece  of  ground  with 
outbuildings,  the  ground  not  large  enough 
to  run  in,  that  is  what  is  called  the 
school  grounds.  The  teacher  would  like 
to  keep  the  children  inside  of  these 
grounds  because  they  take  a  three-minute 
walk  to  a  neighbor’s  house.  I  know  they 
are  perfectly  safe  doing  this,  but  the 
teacher  is  not  on  friendly  terms  with 
this  neighbor  and  forbids  it.  Can  you 
see  any  harm  in  this,  and  is  it  a  law 
that  the  children  must  be  confined  to  the 
school  grounds,  especially  when  mine  go 
for  noon  lunch  to  a  neighbor?  A.  s. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  You,  as  a  parent,  have  the  sole 
right  to  govern  your  own  children  while 
going  to  and  returning  from  school.  It 
is  a  matter  for  you  to  decide  where  your 
children  shall  have  lunch.  The  teacher 
is  without  authority  to  set  aside  your  di¬ 
rections  in  these  matters.  A  neighbor 
may  have  the  care  of  your  children  dur¬ 
ing  the  noon  hour  if  you  so  direct. 

2.  From  your  description  it  would  seem 
that  your  school  grounds  are  unreason¬ 
ably  small.  As  soon  as  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  succeeds  in  secur¬ 
ing  an  amendment  to  the  State  law  so 
that  the  State  Education  Department 
can  no  longer  forcibly  consolidate  your 
school  district,  ample  play  grounds 
should  be  added  to  your  school.  There 
is  no  law  directing  that  childen  must  be 
confined  to  the  school  grounds,  d.  b.  d. 
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You  want  all  of  these  features 

in  your  next  car 


Oil  Filter 
Air  Cleaner 
Fisher  Body 
Duco  Finish 
Four-Wheel  Brakes 
Harmonic  Balancer 
Full  Pressure  Oiling 
Unit  Instrument  Panel 
Automatic  Spark  Control 
Advanced  Six-Cylinder  Engine 
Light  Dimmer  onSteeringWheel 
Interchangeable  Main  Bearings 


Oakland  Six,  $ 1025  to  $1295. 
Pontiac  Six,  Companion  to 
Oakland  Six,  $825,  Coach  or 
Coupe.  All  prices  at  factory. 
General  Motors  Time  Payment 
Rates,  heretofore  the  lowest, 
have  been  made  still  lower. 


how  much  should  you 
pay  to  obtain  them? 

A  motor  car  lacking  these  features  cannot  possibly  give 
you  the  utmost  in  luxurious  motoring. 

A  motor  car  possessing  them  but  listing  at  an  excessive 
price,  violates  your  desire  for  economy. 

In  between  these  extremes  lies  wise  investment. 

The  Oakland  Six  not  only  embodies  virtually  every  ad¬ 
vanced  engineering  feature  known;  it  not  only  reveals 
beauty,  speed,  power,  smoothness  and  stamina  unsur¬ 
passed  by  expensive  cars  —  but  it  combines  these  essen¬ 
tials  at  the  very  minimum  cost. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICH. 


The  Coach,  $1095 

WINNING  AND  HOLDING  GOOD  WILL 

OAKLAND  SIX 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Fruit  Trees  for  Pollenizing 

We  are  about  to  plant  a  few  fruit 
trees;  apples,  pears,  cherry  and  plum. 
We  shall  keep  each  kind  together,  but 
T  understand  that  there  are  certain  va¬ 
rieties  which  help  the  crop  better  than 
others  through  pollination.  Will  you 
advise  me  regarding  this?  H.  J.  M. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  general  you  need  not  worry  about 
lack  of  pollenizers  if  you  plant  more 
than  one  variety  of  the  same  class  of 
fruit.  Every  rule  has  its  exception,  and 
the  principal  exceptions  ip  this  case  are 
that  Baldwin,  Stayman,  Winesap  and 
others  of  the  Winesap  group  are  poor 
pollenizers.  Among  cherries  Napoleon, 
Bing  and  I-ambert  will  not  fertilize  each 
other. 

Bed  Astraelian,  Delicious,  Grimes 
Golden  and  Tolman  Sweet  are  a  few 
especially  good  apple  pollenizers.  •  The 
Black  Tartarian  cherry  is  good  in  its 
class,  and  Winter  Nelis  is  highly  regard¬ 
ed  among  pears.  Aside  from  these  minor 
suggestions  there  is  little  to  be  concerned 
about  so  long  as  you  plant  more  than  one 
variety  iu  a  class.  H.  b.  t. 


Gassing  the  Woodchuck 

It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a  great 
campaign  against  woodchucks  this  year. 
Several  of  the  monthly  magazines  printed 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  in  New  York  State 
are  publishing  articles  about  killing  this 
little  animal.  The  pictures  used  this 
week  are  taken  from  these  articles.  Any 
farmer  can  testify  to  the  damage  done 
by  woodchucks.  It  is  estimated  that  one 
animal  will  eat  $7  worth  of  beans  in  one 
season.  Even  if  we  agree  that  wood¬ 
chucks  are  go.od  to  eat  meat  costing  that 
much  is  more  expensive  than  porterhouse 
steak ! 


Putting  the  Poison  Into  the  Burrow 


Stopping  the  Opening  With  Earth 

All  sorts  of  plans  for  killing  wood¬ 
chucks  are  suggested.  We  used  to  think 
that  the  surest  way  was  to  put  a  rifle 
in  the  hands  of  some  man  or  boy  and 
put  him  in  the  field  at  sunrise  or  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Usually  the  chuck 
comes  out  to  feed  at  these  times  and  he 
may  be  shot.  Since  the  introduction  of 
cyanogas  however,  gassing  the  chuck  has 
been  found  most  reliable.  The  picture 
shows  how  this  chemical  is  put  down  in¬ 
to  the  hole  with  an  iron  spoon.  It  is 
well  to  reach  in  with  the  spoon  and  put 
the  poison  in  a  little  heap.  Then  close 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  shovel  as 
shown. 

The  poison  is  put  as  far  back  in  the 
hole  as  possible.  A  deadly  gas  is  formed 
which  will  kill  the  chuck  and  his  family, 
unless  they  can  escape  through  some 
other  opening.  Sometimes  the  stronger 
chucks  dig  down  into  loose  earth  and  sur¬ 
vive,  but  most  of  them  will  be  killed.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  woodchuck  can 
live  over  two  minutes  in  the  cyanide  gas. 

Probably  most  farmers  wait  until  too 
late  in  the  season  before  going  after  the 
woodchuck.  Working  earlier  before  the 
young  are  born  will  prove  more  effective 
and  probably  late  April  or  May  is  the 
best  time.  At  any  rate  locate  and  mark 
the  holes  before  the  grass  grows  too  large, 
and  gas  the  chucks  at  the  most  conven¬ 
ient  time. 


“Who  invests  your  money  for  you?” 
asked  the  bond  salesman.  ‘‘The  grocer, 
the  garage  man,  the  doctor  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  department  stores,”  growled  the  mar¬ 
ried  man. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Protect  your  lives  and  buildings  with  the 
Silver  Strand  System,  a  high  grade  scientifi¬ 
cally  developedlightningprotection.  Exceeds 
Fire  Underwriters’Standards.  Reduces  cost 
ofinsurance.  You  take  no  chances  when  you 
insist  on  the  “ Silver  Strand.”  It’s  your 
protection  when  you  buy  and  for  genera¬ 
tions  after.  Before  you  have  your  buildings 
equipped  let  me  send  you  free  booklet.  Write 
for  it  today.  Address 

F.  E.  STEHLIK,  Pres. 
ELECTRA  LIGHTNING  ROD  CO. 

Dept.  C,  30  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SMALL  FARMS  .California 

Get  a  small  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  earning  from 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  .year.  Where?  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia-just  the  place  for  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  wishes  to  establish  a  home  on  a  few 
acres  that  will  insure  him  a  good  living  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  country.  Lands  reasonable  in  price;  terms 
attractive.  Crops  best  suited  for  different  localities 
are  well  proved.  Efficient  marketing  organization’ 
are  at  your  service.  Southern  California  has  a 
climate  you  will  like— au  enjoyable  twelve  months’ 
open  season.  Paved  roads  everywhere,  blearhy 
seaside  and  mountain  resorts.  Let  me  mail  you 
our  illustrated  folder,  containing  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  on  Southern  California. 

C.  L.  Seagraves ,  General  Colonization  Agent, 

Santa  Fe  By.,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Airplanes  and  Mosquitoes 

The  Agricultural  Department,  at 
Washington,  is  using  airplanes  in  a 
wholesale  fight  against  the  malaria 
mosquito.  That  will  strike  the  ordinary 
reader  as  a  strange  proposition.  What 
will  they  do?  Drive  through  a  flock  of 
mosquitoes  and  kill  them  with  their 
hands,  or  what  is  the  game?  It  is  all 
described  in  Circular  367  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  The  entomolo¬ 
gists  are  trying  some  experiments  in 
Louisiana  at  dusting  Paris  green  over 
large  areas  of  swamp  land  and  stagnant 
pools.  Thus  far,  the  experiments  have 
proven  qxxite  successful  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  this  plan  may  be  worked 
out  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  dust 
used  is  Paris  green,  either  the  pure  green 
or  with  other  chemicals  mixed  with  a 
heavy  dust  of  finely  ground  silica.  The 
plane  is  driven  quite  close  to  the  ground, 
in  many  cases  below  the  tops  of  the 
surrounding  trees,  and  the  dust  is  blown 
out  in  large  volumes  so  that  it  finally 
slowly  rests  on  the  water  or  damp 
ground.  Sometimes  road  dust  and  flour 
are  mixed  with  the  Paris  green  as  a 
carrier,  but  the  killer  in  the  dust  is 
Paris  green,  which  seems  to  destroy  the 
larvae  or  young  mosquitoes  before  they 
come  from  the  stagnant  water. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  mosquito 
breeds  and  develops  its  eggs  in  stagnant 
water.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  trou¬ 
blesome  in  a  moving  current,  but  in  pools 
and  swamps  or  in  mud  puddles  or  even 
old  buckets  or  tin  cans  left  around  the 
house,  the  mosquitoes  safely  breed  and 
come  out  for  their  destructive  -work.  The 
Paris  green  dusted  so  that  it  enters  the 
places  where  the  young  are  hatching 
seems  quite  sure  to  destroy  most  of  them. 
In  some  cases  the  dust  is  delivered  just 
over  the  tops  of  forest  trees.  It  slowly 
floats  down  through  the  trees  and  reaches 
the  damp  ground  but  we  judge  that  this 
process  is  most  useful  in  open  marshes 
or  over  stagnant  ponds.  In  order  to 
test  the  process,  pans  of  water  are  often 
left  here  and  there  until  the  eggs  of  the 
mosquitoes  are  laid  in  them!  Then  the 
number  of  larvae  in  these  pans  will  be 
accurately  counted  before  and  after  the 
treating,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  test,  it 
was  found  that  over  85  per  cent  of  these 
baby  mosquitoes  were  destroyed.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  likely  that  this  plan  will 
come  into  general  use.  The  conditions 
are  not  favorable  for  it  everywhere,  yet 
there  are  undoubtedly  a  good  many 
localities  where  the  use  of  the  airplane 
and  the  dusts  will  be  useful  and  will 
contribute  quite  largely  to  the  warfare 
against  the  mosquito.  All  these  things 
show  of  the  constant  and  increasing  use 
that  is  developing  for  airplanes  and  simi¬ 
lar  inventions  which  were  supposed  to 
be  little  more  than  toys  a  dozen  years 
ago. 


The  Family  of  Jesse  James 

You  ask  for  information  concerning 
the  James  family.  I  have  the  following, 
that  may  be  of  interest  from  Journal  and 
Post,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  11,  1911 : 

“Mrs.  Zerelda  James  Samuels,  86 
years  old,  mother  of  Frank  and  Jesse 
James,  died  early  last  night  in  the 
Pullman  of  a  train  as  it  was  entering 
Oklahoma  City.  Heart  trouble  was  the 
cause  of  death,  which  came  without  warn¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  James  was  in  the  company  of 
her  daughter-i  .-law,  Mrs.  Frank  James, 
of  Fletcher,  Okla.,  who  was  taking  the 
aged  woman  to  Excelsior  Springs,  where 
she  intended  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
Winter  with  her  two  daughters  before  re¬ 
turning  home  to  Kearney,  Mo.  The  body 
was  embalmed  in  Oklahoma  City  and 
started  back  to  Kansas  City.  Burial  will 
be  in  Kearney.” 

I  would  suggest  that  you  give  one 
column  each  week,  and  invite  your  old 
New  York  subscribers  to  send  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form  the  facts  concerning  the 
early  settlement  of  their  family  in  the 
State ;  place  they  came  from,  year, 
names  of  children  down  to  1800,  per¬ 
haps.  This  would  preserve  many  details 
that  would  otherwise  be  forever  lost  and 
be  of  interest  to  many  of  us  interested 
in  genealogical  data,  andj  remind  the 
coming  generation  of  the  early  struggle 
of  their  forefathers  in  establishing  and 
preserving  American  liberty. 

New  Hampshire.  clayton  p.  obin. 


Farmer  and  Peddler 

I  am  in  the  gardening  business,  -work¬ 
ing  between  eight  and  ten  acres  in  mixed 
crops,  nearly  all  I  sell  directly  to  the 
door  from  a  wagon,  but  in  addition  to 
my  own  stuff  I  buy  some,  especially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  I  have  or  i-aise,  mostly 
from  neighbors.  This  city  a  year  or  so 
ago  passed  an  ordinance  demanding  $3 
a  day  to  sell  on  the  street  if  you  buy 
your  produce,  provided  you  do  not  live 
in  that  city,  but  if  you  raise  it,  no  li¬ 
cense.  This  doesn’t  seem  fair.  For  in¬ 
stance  a  farmer  coming  to  town,  from 
some  other  place,  with  say,  some  eggs, 
could  not  buy  a  few  to  sell  again  to  make 
up  enough  to  justify  his  coming  or  to 
fill  orders  or  supply  customers.  I  see 
by  “Bender  Village  Law”  that  villages 
cannot  pass  an  ordinance  to  license  or 
stop  the  free  selling  from  door  to  door 
of  meats,  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  you  produce  the  same 
or  buy.  Does  such  a  ruling  apply  to 
this  city?  c.v.L. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  the  common  rule 
is  that  a  farmer  is  free  to  sell  his  own 
pi’oduce  provided  he  does  not  obstruct 
public  traffic.  When  he  buys  goods  from 
others  and  sells  them  again  he  is  ranked 
as  a  peddler  and  is,  we  think,  subject  to 
a  town  or  city  license. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Bobby  Leach,  who  in 
1911  went  over  Niagara  Falls  in  a  steel 
barrel  and  has  for  years  been  a  perform¬ 
er  of  daredevil  stunts  ai’ound  the  falls, 
is  dead  as  the  result  of  slipping  on  a  bit 
of  orange  peel,  at  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand.  Leaeli,  who  made  his  living 
taking  risks,  fell  on  the  pavement  and 
broke  his  leg.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
amputate,  and  he  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  operation.  He  was  boxm  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  England,  64  years  ago. 

New  Jersey’s  water  policy,  involving 
an  expenditure  of  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,- 
000,000  was  discussed  April  29  by  the 
Legislative  Committee  appointed  to  study 
the  water  situation.  Following  a  con- 
fei’ence  with  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach,  it  decided  to  ask  the  Legislature 
when  it  reconvenes,  Tune  22,  to  adopt 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  district  water  com¬ 
missioners.  The  amendment  will  include 
a  bond  issue  to  finance  the  purchase,  de¬ 
velopment  and  conservation  of  various 
portable  water  sources  in  the  State.  The 
committee  will  decide  May  27  on  the 
amount  of  money  needed.  Among  the 
powers  of  the  proposed  water  commission 
will  be  authority  to  issue  bonds  and  levy 


assessments  for  improvements. 

Three  lives  were  lost  May  2  in  a  $15,- 
000  fire  which  damaged  a  lodging  house 
on  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston.  The  vic¬ 
tims,  trapped  in  their  beds,  were  Joseph 
Addario,  his  wife,  Laura,  and  their  five- 
year-old  child,  Joseph.  Jacqueline  De- 
vine  and  Bertha  Cashman  were  taken  to 
the  City  Hospital  suffering  from  severe 
injuries  as  a  result  of  jumping  from  a 
fifth-floor  window  to  the  roof  of  a  one- 
story  shed.  About  30  others  were  taken 
down  ladders  or  jumped  from  windows 
without  injury.  The  fire  apparently 
started  fi-oni  a  lighted  cigarette. 

Clarence  E.  Beckwith,  of  South  Ilion, 
and  John  S.  Poppio  and  the  latter’s  son, 
Stuart,  seven  years  old.  wei-e  killed  by 
lightning  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  May  2.  The 
trio  were  among  fishermen  at  the  Ilion 
Reservoir  when  the  storm  bi’oke  and  took 
refuge  beside  a  concrete  pier.  Lightning 
struck  a  plate  embedded  in  the  pier,  tear¬ 
ing  it  from  its  base,  and  continued  on  to 
the  fishermen. 

Oscar  S.  Straus,  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  Jewish  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  died  in  New  York  May  3,  aged 
75  years.  He  came  to  this  country  at 
the  age  of  two  years,  served  faithfully 
as  a  public  servant  under  six  Presidents 
and  three  political  parties,  was  twice 
Minister  and  once  Ambassador  to  Tur¬ 
key,  formerly  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
member  of  the  Hague  Tribunal,  and  was 
a  great  philanthropic  leader. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  x-elatives  of  Mrs. 
Sabra  Hamilton,  101%  years  old,  of 
Kelly’s  Island,  have  named  her  as  prob¬ 
ably  the  oldest  mother  of  a  Civil  War 
soldier  in  the  nation.  Government  reports 
said  there  were  only  five  Civil  War 
“gold  star”  mothers  now  x-eceiving  pen¬ 
sions.  She  does  not  receive  a  pension. 
Mrs.  Hamilton’s  eldest  son,  Titus,  fought 
during  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War. 

Two  men  were  killed  and  property 
damage  estimated  at  $25,000  was  caused 
when  a  nitrate  building  of  the  Grasselli 
Chemical  Company  exploded  May  4  near. 
Hillsville,  Pa.,  close  to  the  Ohio-Penn- 
sylvania  border.  The  dead  are  Henry 
Duffner,  50,  and  Fred  McCaflin,  48,  both 
of  Newcastle,  Pa.  Nitroglycerine  blew 
up  in  the  niti-ate  building  in  which  Duff¬ 
ner  and  McCaflin  were  working.  Shortly 
afterward  another  building,  housing  high 
explosives,  also  blew  up.  Nobody  was  in 
the  second  building.  Parts  of  the  wreck¬ 
age  were  scattered  for  hundreds  of  yards 
among  the  small  buildings  which  make  up 
the  plant.  The  cause  of  the  explosion 
is  not  known. 

John  Haas,  45,  a  miner,  and  six  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  wei’e  bui-ned  to  death 
in  a  fire  which  destroyed  their  home  at 
Belleville,  Ill.,  May  4.  Mrs.  Haas,  an¬ 
other  son,  and  a  three-months-old  baby 
were  severely  burned  in  escaping  from 
the  building.  Mrs.  Haas  said  her  hus¬ 
band  ai’ose  shortly  before  five  o’clock  to 
start  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove.  He 
poui-ed  some  liquid,  believed  to  be  gaso¬ 
line,  over  the  fuel  and  returned  to  bed. 

WASHINGTON. — Deelai-ing  American 
milk  and  cream  producers  are  handi¬ 
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capped  by  unregulated  competition  from 
Canada,  Senator  Lenroot  (R.,  Wis.)  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  April  29  to  require  im¬ 
porters  to  obtain  permits  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
meet  fixed  standards  of  quality. 

Aerial  traffic  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  may  soon  be  directed 
through  air  gates  designated  by  mutual 
agreements  of  the  two  governments.  Sec¬ 
retary  Kellogg  is  preparing  to  open 
negotiations  with  Canadian  authorities 
with  the  hope  of  fixing  ports  of  entry  on 
the  border  for  aircraft.  These  air  gates 
would  be  open  to  American  and  Canadian 
civilian  aviators  in  passing  from  one 
country  to  the. other,  and  would  serve  as 
a  check  against  smuggling. 

Another  scheme  for  selling  land  in 
Florida  came  under  the  ban  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  April  29  when  a  fraud 
order  was  issued  against  the  Lea  Savage 
estates,  C.  A.  Allan.  Henry  II.  Rolds, 
Baldwin  Heights  and  Palmdale  Heights, 
on  the  ground  of  misrepresentation,  and 
obtaining  money  fraudulently  through 
the  mails.  The  Lea  Savage  Estates  is  a 
Chicago  company  which  has  been  selling 
land  from  two  Florida  development  pro¬ 
jects.  Walter  Johnson,  postal  inspector, 
declared,  the  company  sold  lots  at  Palm¬ 
dale  Heights,  near  Moorshaven,  on  Lake 
Okeechobee,  Florida,  “which  ■were  prac¬ 
tically  inaccessible  because  of  water,”  and 
at  Baldwin  Heights,  near  Jacksonville, 
which  were  of  no  value  as  citv  lots. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Decreeing 
the  rooster  a  costly  nuisance  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  called  on  the  Southwest  Texas 
farmers  to  kill  10,000  of  the  birds  May 
1.  The  rooster-ridding  campaign  is 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  encoui’age  pro¬ 
duction  of  infertile  eggs. 

A  great  reindeer  drive,  requiring  prob¬ 
ably  two  yeax-s,  is  soon  to  start  from  the 
northern  tundra  of  Alaska  in  a  mighty 
effort  to  revive  commercially  an  industry 
now  menaced  by  a  lack  of  adequate  mar¬ 
ket  facilities.  Directed  by  George  Asli- 
enfeldt  a  round-up  of  approximately  50,- 
000  x-eiudeer  completed  in  and  ai-ound 
Nome  will  face  south  toward  Broad  Pass 
on  the  Alaska  Railroad,  where  near 
Cantwell  a  small  herd  of  about  2,000  are 
flourishing  in  suri’oundings  ideal  with 
moss  and  lichens  in  abundance.  This 
band  was  driven  in  fx-om  the  Arctic  two 
years  ago.  A  similar  drive  plaxxned  in 
1924  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  was 
abandoned  for  lack  of  funds. 

Ice  cream  will  be  sold  in  California 
by  the  pound  instead  of  by  the  pint, 
quart,  etc.,  if  the  Division  of  Weights 
and  Measui*es  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  its  way.  Officials  of 
the  division  explained  that  the  variation 
in  the  quantity  of  butterfat  causes  a  wide 
range  in  the  weight  of  a  quart  of  ice 
cream,  as  much  as  50  per  cent  in  some 
cases.  Expei-iments  also  have  shown 
that  the  contents  of  a  five-gallon  con¬ 
tainer,  sold  in  pint  or  quart  lots,  yields 
about  tlix-ee  and  thi-ee-quarter  gallons. 
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'30x3  Xl 
OVERSIZE 
CORDS  • 
FOR  FORDS 

Inner TUbes  $2.38 

All  sizes  at  equally  low  price# 


The  Greatest  Tire  Value 
in  the  Whole  World 

You  might  buy  a  tire  of  equal  quality,  with 
just  as  long  a  guarantee — if  you  pay  more 
money! 

But  you  cannot  buy  more  tire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  more  mileage,  for  each  penny  of  the 
price,  than  you  get  in  a  Riverside. 

12,000  miles  guaranteed 
Your  Saving  is  One-third 

Riverside  Cords  are  guaranteed  for  12,000 
miles;  Riverside  Balloons  for  10,000  miles. 
And  back  of  this  guarantee  is  a  54  year  old 
name — Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  A  name 
that  has  always  been  known  to  stand  for 
reliability  and  square  dealing. 

Our  customers  know  we  live  up  to  our 
guarantee.  We  could  not  possibly  put  our 
liberal  guarantee  on  a  tire  unless  excep¬ 
tional  quality  was  built  into  the  tire. 

You  take  absolutely  no  risk  whatever  in 
buying  a  Riverside  Tire. 
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Why  Ward’s  Tire 
Prices  Are  So  Low 

We  believe  we  are  the  largest  retailers  of 
tires  in  the  world.  This  vast  buying  power 
enables  us  to  save  on  everything  that  goes 
into  a  tire.  For  example,  we  buy  our  own 
crude  rubber  in  enormous  quantities — and 
always  for  cash. 

Riverside  Tires  are  made  in  our  own 
moulds  under  our  personal  supervision.  The 
workmanship  is  the  most  accurate.  No  better 
materials  can  be  found  in  any  tire  regardless 
of  price. 

We  never  sacrifice  quality 
to  make  a  low  price — 

The  market  is  being  flooded  with  low  priced  tires 
specially  made  to  meet  Riverside  prices  but  not  to 
meet  Riverside  quality. 

Many  of  these  low  priced  tires  are  made  of 
“rubber  composition”  and  contain  so  little  new, 
live  rubber  that  they  cannot  possibly  give  satis¬ 
factory  mileage. 

Riverside  Tires  are  absolutely  guaranteed 
and  are  the  biggest  tire  value  you  can 
possibly  buy. 


Montgomery  Ward  6fCo. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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A  Discussion  of  Wind  and 
Weather 

Our  chief  industry  here  is  fruit 'grow¬ 
ing  Fruit  growers  are  now  on  the 
anxious  'bench,  and  will  be  probably  till 
near  the  end  of  this  month,  as  in  many 
places  peaches  are  in  bloom  (April  1). 
Last  night  there  was  some  ice  and  high 
wind.  Last  week  there  were  two  nights 
when  the  mercury  dropped  to  30  degrees. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  al¬ 
ways  quite  a  discussion  going  on  as  to 
probability  of  fruit  being  killed  and  the 
how  and  why  of  it.  Sometimes  when 
trees  are  in  full  bloom  there  will  be  snow 
and  sleet  in  abundance,  weather  will 
clear,  ground  freeze  hard,  there  will  be 
ice  %  in.  in  thickness,  still  there  will  be  a 
full  crop  of  fruit.  At  other  times  there  will 
be  no  snow  or  sleet,  trees  in  full  bloom, 
air  and  earth  comparatively  dry.  A  cold 
wind  sets  in  from  the  north  blowing  a 
gale  till  mercury  drops  to  30  degrees,  and 
all  fruit  is  killed.  Such  was  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  1021.  Fruit  with  us  that  year 
was  a  total  failure.  Then  in  1924,  the 
instance  cited  above,  when  there  was 
snow  and  sleet,  mercury  dropped  as  low 
or  lower,  ground  hard  frozen,  fruit  was' 
not  killed,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
full  crop.  'Seems  as  though  the  greater 
amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  freeze 
of  1924  saved  the  fruit,  for  a  goodly  por¬ 
tion  of  the  snow  and  sleet  melted  during 
the  day  just  prior  to  the  freeze-up  which 
came  that  night. 

Still  we  say  as  regards  our  own  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  that  damp  cold  air  is  more 
penetrating  than  dry  cold  air,  or  that 
we  feel  the  cold  less  say  at  15  degrees 
in  a  dry  atmosphere  than  we  do  32  de¬ 
grees  in  air  heavily  laden  with  moisture. 
Seems  according  to  that  reasoning  mois¬ 
ture  conducts  the  cold,  and  therefore, 
would  make  it  more  effective  in  killing 
fruit.  Again  we  say  that  we  can  stand 
more  heat  in  a  dry  atmosphere  than  in 
one  moist,  or  that  it  seems  really  warm¬ 
er  to  us  in  rainy  weather  than  it  does  in 
dry  witll  the  mercury  registering  the 
same.  Is  that  erroneous  or  not?  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  think  it  is  claimed  that  lati¬ 
tude.  altitude,  and  nearness  to  water  de¬ 
termine  temperatures.  But  still  in  plant¬ 
ing  an  orchard  nobody  wants  to  get  low 
enough  to  get  near  water,  but  up  on  a 
hillside  or  high  tableland.  Of  course 
this  point  of  view  is  from  oitr  immediate 
section  ;  there  are  no  lakes,  and  streams 
not  large.  Whenever  I  chanced  to  be  on 
a  river  in  cold  weather,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  coldest  place  at  all.  What  con¬ 
ducts  the  heat  and  cold?  Air,  moisture, 
or  both? 

Which  is  the  'better  conductor  of  the 
two?  Are  there  other  conductors?  I 
mean,  of  course,  in  the  atmosphere.  We 
understand  that  cold  air  is  heavier  than 
warm  air,  and  will  therefore  settle  to  low¬ 
er  levels,  yet  in  Spring  trees  bud  and 
blossom  around  the  base  of  a  mountain 
before  they  do  higher  up.  I  am  right  at 
the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  have 
noticed  this.  What  part  does  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  air,  continual  blowing,  either 
hard  or  very  gently,  play  in  warding  off 
frost,  if  any?  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  if  wind  blows  there  will  not 
be  frost,  but  if  temperature  goes  to  freez¬ 
ing,  32  degrees,  will  not  the  result  be 
the  same?  Or  is  the  point,  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  at  which  fruit  will  be  killed,  varied 
according  to  whether  or  not  certain  other 
conditions  exist? 

That  is,  with  trees  in  bloom,  wind 
blowing,  mercury  32  degrees,  what  will 
be  result?  Trees  in  bloom,  no  percepti¬ 
ble  movement  of  the  air,  mercury  32  de¬ 
grees,  very  dry.  Trees  in  bloom,  no  air 
movement,  air,  earth  and  trees  wet,  mer¬ 
cury  32  degrees.  Are  the  results  the  same 
in  all  these  cases  or  do  they  vary  and 
why? 

Some  of  our  growers  of  (the  “old 
school”  claim  that  when  trees  bloom  on 
the  light  moon,  nothing  else  matters : 
there  will  be  fruit.  Still  others  say,  that 
there  are  certain  years,  “fruit  years,”  so 
called,  in  which  we  will  have  fruit  any¬ 
how,  regardless  of  the  weather  and  all 
the  rest.  But  as  for  my  part,  I  believe 
as  Emerson  did  :  “All  things  go  by  num¬ 
ber,  rule  and  weight.”  In  other  words 
there  are  laws  governing  all  things,  and 
by  study  and  observation  we  may  find 
them  out  and  know  what  may  be  expected 
under  certain  conditions.  It  might  be 
of  interest  to  fruit  growers  in  general  to 
have  a  discussion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
am  anxious  to  hear  the  scientists  pass 
on  the  foregoing  questions.  Maybe  you 
can  help  us  out. 

Do  temperatures  ever  go  as  low  while 
wind  is  blowing  as  they  do  in  an  abso¬ 
lute  calm?  If  not,  why? 

What  causes  the  low  and  high  pres¬ 
sures  of  air?  What  conditions  prevail 
in  an  area  of  low  pressure  and  in  high 
pressure?  Which  way  does  wind  blow 
between  high  and  low  areas? 

Virginia.  samuel  ir.  dawson. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  offered  for  discus¬ 
sion.  We  expect  to  have  both  scientific 
and  practical  opinions. 


He  rushed  into  the  police  station, 
breathless  with  hurry  and  excitement. 
“They  say  you’ve  caught  the  man  who 
broke  into  my  house  the  night  before 
last,”  lie  gasped.  “Yes,”  answered  the 
sergeant.  “Do  you  want  to  see  him?” 
“Rather,”  said  the  other.  “I  want  him 
to  tell  me  how  he  managed  to  get  into 
the  house  without  Waking  my  wife.  I’ve 
been  trying  to  do  that  for  the  last  ten 
yeans.” — T  id- Bits. 
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'V?r OU  might  as  well  keep  a  crowd 
-*■  of  tramps  on  your  farm  as  to  let 
stumps  and  boulders  remain  on  your 
partly  cultivated  fields.  These  ob¬ 
structions  to  good  farming  never 
will  bring  you  any  profits.  They 
interfere  with  cultivation,  cause 
breakage  of  your  harness  and  im¬ 
plements,  and  are  breeding  places 
for  animal  pests  as  well  as  briars 
and  weeds. 


Get  these  “tramps”  out  of  your 
fields.  The  cheapest,  easiest  and 
quickest  way  is  to  use  dynamite. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  du  Pont.  The 
red  oval  trade-mark  on  cartridge 
and  case  is  your  assurance  that  the 
explosive  will  do  all  you  expect  of 
it — a  good,  clean  job. 

Write  today  for  the  new  edition  of  the 
“Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives” 
showing  how  dynamite  will  save  you 
money  in  land  clearing,  ditching  and 
tree-planting  work.  It’s  free. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours &Co.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fulton  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


Harvey  Bldg. 

Boston,  Mass 


Just  How  Sure  Are  You  of  Getting  Enough  Rain? 

You  spend  good  money  and  valuable  time  planting  and  cultivating.  Your  crops  are  coming  along  good. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  Drought !  Long,  dry,  hot  days.  Your  crops  are  seared  to  a  dead  yellow.  You  lose  all  ; 
your  money  invested,  your  time,  your  crops  and  your  profits.) 

You  are  never  sure  of  enough  rain  without  a  March  Automatic  Irrigation  System.  With  it  you  get  rain 
when  and  where  wanted  at  a  turn  of  the  valve.  Rain  will  be  certain,  crops  safe  and  your  profits  sure. 

^ot  only  will  you  be  free  from  Drought  losses — but  Frost  as  well. 

Your  profits  will  not  only  be  safe  but  larger  as  well.  It  is  unusual  when  a  March 
System  does  not  pay  its  complete  cost  in  one  season’s  time. 

March  Systems  are  preferred  by  experienced  irrigation  users  because  of  Their 
many  superior  features.  Investigate  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  a  March 
System  before  buying # 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  OUR  “BE  CONVINCED  BOOKLET IT’S  FREE! 

It  is  full  of  convincing  proof  of  the  big  profits  to  be  made  with  a  March  System. 
A  rough  sketch,  with  dimensions  of  your  gardens  or  greenhouses,  will  briug  you  a 
carefully  laid  out  installation  plan  with  price  quotations— no  obligations. 

MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  CjOMPANY 
333  W.  WESTERN  AVENUE  MUSKEGON.  MICHIGAN 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


May  Day  started  in  with  our  regular 
raw  wind  and  damp  air.  No  one  would 
be  likely  to  volunteer  as  a  candidate  for 
Queen  of  the  May  with  such  an  outlook 
unless  they  knew  more  of  what  a  day 
will  bring  forth  than  the  ordinary 
weather  prophet.  Those  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  take  a  long  chance  on  it,  however, 
would  have  gained  a  prize,  for  by  10 
o’clock  the  raw  taste  and  feel  dropped 
out  of  the  air.  The  sun  wiped  out  the 
cool  diamonds  that  were  sparkling  on 
the  grass — all  the  evidence  indicated  that 
Spring  had  come.  Tom  and  Broker,  pull¬ 
ing  the  plow  through  that  tough  sod 
across  the  road  were  soon  “wet  with  hon¬ 
est  sweat.”  There  was  no  fruit  bloom 
to  be  seen,  yet  it  was  a  good  May  Day — 
fit  for  any  queen.  It  was  good  to  see 
how  such  a  day  will  stir  up  the  blood 
and  give  us  all  a  new  courage  to  get  at 
the  soil.  In  the  afternoon  we  drove 
over  to  Paterson,  and  I  found  the  seed 
store  jammed  with  customers.  Trade  had 
been  poor  during  April,  but  at  the  first 
indication  of  warm,  sunny  skies  the  old 
hope  in  nature  revived,  and  people  came 
running  to  buy  seeds.  All  along  the  way 
I  saw  men  scratching  over  their  lawns 
or  spading  their  gardens,  usually  with  a 
woman  standing  by  pointing  a  directing 
finger  and  telling  just  how  the  job  should 
be  done !  The  wiser  of  these  women, 
after  directing  their  men  in  this  way, 
will  slip  into  the  house  and  bring  out  a 
doughnut  5r  a  piece  of  pie  and  perhaps 
a  cup  of  coffee,  for  a  well-fed  slave  is  al¬ 
ways  most  profitable !  I  wanted  to  buy 
some  white  onion  sets,  but  the  clerk 
warned  me  that  they  were  not  very  good. 
They  could  not  be  recommended  to  old 
friends.  I  shall  buy  more  seeds  than 
ever  before  at  that  place  I 
*  *  *  *  * 

We  plowed  our  garden  on  April  24 — 
first  putting  on  a  thick  coat  of  well- 
rotted  manure.  Later  a  little  lime  and 
a  fertilizer  high  in  .phosphorus  will  be 
scattered  on  and  worked  into  the  soil. 
No  use  trying  to  raise  a  good  garden 
without  feeding  it  "well.  And  there  is 
no  uselfeeding  too  much  nitrogen,  as  often 
happens  when  nothing  but  rich  manure 
is  used.  About  as  well  think  of  •develop¬ 
ing  a  good  family  of  children  by  feeding 
them  on  pie  and  cake  and  coffee  or  even 
half-cooked  meat.  You  must  have  lime 
and  phosphorus — the  frame  and  bone 
makers.  The  ground  turned  over  very 
well,  but  was  cold,  and  there  was  no  use 
planting  anything  but  the  cold-blooded 
seeds  like  lettuce,  spinach  or  beets.  On 
May  1  I  saw  .some  farmers  planting 
sweet  corn,  and  on  rather  cold  soil  at 
that.  That  is  a  gamble  which  some  farm¬ 
ers  are  quite  ready  to  play.  If  there  are 
no  heavy  frosts  the  corn  will  get  through 
and  bring  a  'little  extra  price  while  if 
frost  should  come  there  must  be  a  re¬ 
planting.  I  know  people  who  plant  sweet 
corn  in  April  and  then  every  five  days  or 
so  drop  a  few  more  kernels  in  each  hill 
— sometimes  making  four  or  five  plant¬ 
ings.  Then  if  the  frost  kill  one  plant¬ 
ing,  there  is  another  close  behind  it. 
This  may  mean  a  waste  of  seed  and 
labor,  but  it  often  brings  very  early 
corn.  The  surplus  sprouts  are  easily 
pulled  out.  Personally  I  doubt  the  profit 
in  raising  large  quantities  of  sweet  corn 
in  our  part  of  the  country — unless  one 
can  find  a  direct  market  at  some  road¬ 
side  stand.  It  is  true  that  -such  corn  is 
becoming  more  and  more  popular,  but 
modern  transportation  is  bringing  it  from 
faraway  .places.  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
New  York  markets — all  the  way  from 
Texas  to  Minnesota.  With  present 
prices  for  field  corn  I  think  that  when 
we  count  labor  and  time  and  cost  of 
marketing  many  of  us  will  be  better  off 
to  pla.  t  feeding  corn.  We  expect  to 
plant  perhops  eight  acres  of  a  flint  corn 
which  we  have  selected  for  some  years, 
and  handle  it  for  seed.  As  a  quick¬ 
maturing,  all-round  corn  we  find  this 
breed  or  strain  superior.  It  is.  early, 
matures  quickly,  gives  a  good  yield  of 
grain  and  a  large,  leafy  stalk — good  for 
dry  fodder  or  for  silage.  We  have  been 
selecting  seed  from  stalks  which  give 
two  or  more  large  ears.  We  are  not 
Burbanks  or  plant  wizards,  but  we  seem 
to  have  stumbled  upon  a  good  variety  of 


The  first  cutting  of  asparagus  was 
made  April  24.  It  seems  as  if  we  never 
fasted  anything  finer.  During  the  Winter 
we  had  several  messes  of  California  as¬ 
paragus.  I  suppose  it  was  about  10  days 
or  more  from  the  cutting.  _  The  grocers 
seemed  to  keep  the  bunches  in  water,  but 
it  was  no  more  like  this  tender  stuff  we 
cut  out  of  the  beds  than  over-ripe  hay 
is  like  green  grass.  I  noticed  our  cows 
when  they  first  went  out  of  the  barn. 
They  had  been  having  all  they  would  eat 
of  Alsike  clover  cut  early  and  well  cured. 
That  is  the  best  hay  I  know  of,  but  when 
they  caught  sight  of  “Dr.  Green”  they 
made  a  rush  for  Spring  treatment.  Old 
Black,  many  times  a  grandmother,  acted 
like  a  calf.  She  put  up  her  tail  and 
gave  a  good  imitation  of  a  running  horse, 
kicking  her  clumsy  heels  and  showing 
her  old  muscles  in  jumping  and  prancing. 
You  would  have  expected  better  things 
of  her.  The  dainty  little  Jersey  gave 


one  look  at  her  foolish  old  consort  and 
went  at  nibbling  the  tall  grass  along  the 
lane.  That  seems  to  be  the  way  of  this 
younger  generation.  They  pay  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  wise  example  and  precept 
of  their  elders,  yet  let  these  same  elders 
forget  themselves  and  try  to  imitate 
youth  and  the  young  folks  are  filled  with 
deep  disgust!  At  any  rate  there  seems 
nothing  in  the  way  of  eatables  that  can 
quite  take  the  place  of  asparagus.  If  we 
can  cut  it  in  time  we  never  let  the  shoot 
get  over  three  inches  high.  At  that  size 
it  is  wonderful.  No  use  my  saying  again 
that  I  cannot  understand  why  any  hu¬ 
man  being  with  a  piece  of  land  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  room  can  ever  be  willing 
to  go  without  asparagus.  That  is  one  of 
the  great  wonders  of  the  world — appar¬ 
ently  an  unsolvable  mystery. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  'former  years  our  peach  trees  have 
been  in  full  bloom  by  April  15.  The  or¬ 
chards  showed  like  strips  of  pink  on  the 
face  of  the  farm — like  happy  blushes  of 
Spring.  This  year  on  May  1  there  is 
not  a  bloom  in  sight.  A  few  more  warm 
days  will  start  the  color,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  bloom  is  all  of  three 
weeks  late.  The  buds  are  thick  and 
strong,  and  the  promise  of  a  full  crop 
never  was  better.  Of  course,  all  through 
the  first  half  of  May  there  is  danger  from 
a  late  frost.  We  live  in  its  shadow,  but 
at  this  date  this  could  not  be  a  finer 
prospect  for  fruit.  It  seems  so  good 
that  we  have  put  sulphate  of  ammonia 
on  all  our  trees.  Even  if  the  buds  are 
killed  later  the  trees  will  respond,  for 
it  is  wonderful  kowr  these  soluble  forms 
of  nitrogen  do  push  life  into  a  tree.  Yet, 
as  a  constant,  yearly  practice,  this  stim¬ 
ulation  cannot  be  fairly  advised.  Of 
course  some  soils  are  naturally  rich  in 
phosphorus  and  potash,  so  they  can  “bal¬ 
ance”  considerable  nitrogen.  Most  of 
my  soil  seems  lacking  in  phosphorus, 
and  every  few  years  bone  or  phosphate 
must  be  used.  Our  vineyard  is  located 
on  the  thinnest  soil  we 'have,  and  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  it  we  did  not  use  nitrogen  alone, 
but  a  mixture  much  -like  a  good  potato 
fertilizer.  Our  two  new  seedling  peaches, 
Hope  Farm  and  Philip,  came  through 
the  Winter  well.  'Hope  Farm  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  offered  for  sale  late  this  year. 
While  I  think  it  will  fill  a  good  corner 
in  peach  growing  on  account  of  its  vigor, 
season  and  flavor,  I  will  not  under  any 
circumstances  “boom”  it  or  advise  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  fair  experiment.  I 
have  often  wondered  how  it  must  seem 
to  be  an  “originator.”  Now  it  seems 
I  am  -to  have  a  taste  of  the  glory  or  the 
“grouch”  of  it. 

***** 

On  May  1  not  a  bloom  had  appeared 
on  the  crab  apple  trees.  You  know  how 
early  they  usually  are !  Of  course  none 
of -the  standard  apple  varieties  have  burst 
forth.  In  all  my  experience  I  never 
saw  such  a  display  of  unopened  fruit 
buds  as  our  apple  orchards  show  at 
this  time,  and  it  makes  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  study.  We  have  50  or  more  "Baldwins 
which  simply  will  not  bloom.  They  ai’e 
lazy  and  sulky,  and  while  other  trees 
around  them  are  producing  good  fruit 
these  shiftless  fellows  occupy  our  space, 
eat  up  our  fertilizer  and  refuse  -to  help 
support  the  family.  These  trees  all  seem 
to  trace  back  to  a  single  shipment  from 
a  certain  nursery,  which  has  a  good  repu¬ 
tation.  I  find  that  they  did  not  bud  or 
grow  these  trees  themselves,  but  bought 
them  from  a  wholesaler  who  in  turn 
bought  them  from  another  nursery.  They 
are  true  to  name — Baldwins — but  they 
simply  will  not  bear.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  the  buds  used  in  working  this  nur¬ 
sery  stock  were  taken  from  what  we 
call  “drone  trees” — that  is,  trees  which 
are  very  late  in  coming  to  fruitage  and 
which  never  give  full  crops.  In  this  case 
I  think  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
upon  the  fruit  grower.  I  hardly  know 
what  to  do  with  these  lazy  fellows. 
Shall  I  cut  them  down,  graft  with  buds 
from  useful  trees  or  wait  longer  for 
them  to  go  to  work?  In  most  families 
when  the  'boys  are  slow  to  get  started 
father  often  gets  impatient,  but  mother 
is  likely  to  say — “give  them  a  chance.” 
Visitors  going  through  the  orchard  often 
stop  before  these  lazy  trees  and  say  : 

“Fine.  There  seems  some  sort  of  dig¬ 
nity  about  that  tree.  If  I  had  100  like 
it  I  should  feel  that  I  had  a  paid-up  life 
insurance  policy  !” 

They  would  learn  that  you  cannot 
Avell  turn  dignity  into  dollax*s !  The 
Wealthy  apple  presents  another  side  of 
character.  Its  peculiar  shape  and  size 
enable  it  to  assume  an  impudence  most 
annoying  to  me.  It  puts  out  a  tremend¬ 
ous  growth  of  buds.  Its  flowers  are  large 
and  high-colored,  and  its  long  slender 
limbs  seem  to  flaunt  this  display  right 
in  your  face  as  if  it  were  saying : 

“I’m  it.  Look  at  my  bloom.  These 
drones  around  me  can’t  touch  it.  I  want 
more  fertilizer  and  more  attention.  I  de¬ 
serve  it !” 

Of  all  the  trees  I  have  grown  Wealthy 
come  nearest  to  making  me  tired.  The 
fruit  gets  to  small  size  and  then  most  of 
it  drops.  It  comes  into  the  early  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  common  nuisance  to  cut  down 


For  your  light  truck, 
use  Kelly  CusltionTires 

KELLY  Demountable  Cushion  tires  are  intended 
to  replace  pneumatic  tires  on  Ford  and 
other  light  trucks  in  service  where  the  wear  on 
pneumatic  tires  is  excessive. 

Kelly  Cushions  are  practically  as  easy-riding  as 
pneumatics  and  while  they  cost  a  little  more  they  are  far 
cheaper  in  the  end  because  they  will  stand  up  under  heavier 
loads,  are  not  subject  to  puncture  and  will  last  two  or  three 
times  as  long.  Since  they  are  built  on  the  rim,  you  mount 
them  on  the  wheel  just  as  you  would  a  pneumatic  rim.  All 
the  tools  you  need  are  a  wrench  and  a  jack. 

They  come  in  sizes  to  replace  30x3'/2,  30x5  and  33x5 
pneumatics. 
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This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
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Another  reader  says : 
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prices.  No  more  Wealthy  for  me.  North¬ 
ern  Spy  strikes  me  like  a  very  safe  and 
sane  apple  citizfeu,  though  we  are  too  far 
south  for  its  best  development.  While 
Wealthy  and  some  of  these  smart  chaps 
are  rushing  into  bloom  aud  just  tempting 
Jack  Frost  our  sound  old  friend  Spy 
keeps  quiet  and  holds  its  buds  back.  It 
has  fine  control  over  its  family,  with  the 
result  that  frost  damage  is  rare.  And 
Greening  and  Sutton,  too,  have  char¬ 
acter — but  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  space. 
As  I  write  it  looks  like  a  great  fruit 
year,  and  while  the  season  is  late  that 
may  prove  a  good  thing  for  all  of  us. 

ri.  w.  c. 


Making  Use  of  Bats 

Our  older  readers  will  remember  how 
several  years  ago  a  reader  from  Texas 
advocated  the  cultivation  and  breeding 
of  bats,  as  a  cure  for  malaria.  The  con¬ 
nection  between  this  hideous  creature  and 
this  hideous  disease  may  not  seem  clear, 
at  first  thought,  but  malaria  is  caused 
by  the  bite  of  a  mosquito,  and  the  bat 
is  a  voracious  feeder  on  night-flying  in¬ 
sects.  Therefore,  it  was  reasoned  that 
if  bats  could  be  kept  and  trained  in  large 
numbers,  so  as  to  clean  up  the  mos¬ 
quitoes,  the  malaria  problem  would  be 
solved. 

This  advocate  of  the  bats  told  what 
had  been  done  at  San ’Antonio,  Texas, 


A  Bat  Roost  hi  Texas 

where  large  bat  roosts  or  houses  had 
been  erected  to  accommodate  these  crea¬ 
tures.  In  one  house  about  10,000  bats 
congregated.  They  spent  their  days  in 
the  bat  roosts  and  flew  out  at  night  like 
a  cloud,  spreading  all  over  the  country 
and  devouring  at  least  half  their  weight 
of  insects.  It  was  claimed  that  these 
bat  roosts  had  really  been  effective  in 
preventing  malaria  through  a  destruction 
of  the  malarial  mosquito,  and  our  en¬ 
thusiastic  friend  proposed  to  erect  more 
bat  roosts  near  the  large  Northern  cities. 

This  idea  has  now  been  fully  investi¬ 
gated  by  the  Biological  Survey,  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  and  an  interesting  pam¬ 
phlet  of  12  pages  covering  the  subject 
well  has  just  been  issued.  It  gives  in¬ 
formation  about  the  habits  of  these  bats, 
and  their  possible  utility  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view.  In  the  South  these 
bats  apparently  live  in  caves,  or  crevices 
in  the  rocks,  although  frequently  they 
take  possession  of  deserted  buildings  such 
as  old  churches,  or  public  halls.  There 
they  congregate  in  vast  numbers,  sleep¬ 
ing  during  the  day  and  going  forth  at 
night ;  while  during  the  Winter  they  hi¬ 
bernate  and  remain  half  asleep  during 
the  cold  weather  until  their  insect  food 
returns.  They  also  often  become  a 
nuisance  by  entering  the  upper  rooms  in 
private  houses.  They  crawl  under  tile, 
or  shingles,  find  an  entrance  as  best  they 
can,  and  live  and  breed  in  the  upper 
rooms.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
these  bats  really  become  valuable  through 
their  deposits  of  guano.  This  pamphlet 
states  that  in  Porto  Rico  110  of  these 
bat  caves  have  been  located,  and  such 
caves  produce  all  the  way  from  12  to 
over  .‘>,000  tons  of  this  guano  each  year. 

In  general  habit  the  bat  found  in  the 
South  is  entirely  nocturnal,  working  by 
night  and  sleeping  during  the  day.  They 
come  out  of  their  roosting  places  after 
sunset  and  fly  to  their  favorite  feeding 
grounds  where  insects  are  common.  They 
catch  these  insects  on  the  wing,  snap¬ 
ping  them  up  as  they  dart  and  turn 
through  the  air.  It  has  been  found  that 
many  of  these  bats  will  catch  aud  eat 


a  quantity  of  insects  fully  equal  to  one- 
half  their  weight.  With  early  dawn 
the  bats  return  to  their  regular  sleeping 
places  in  caves,  dark  rooms,  or  other 
places  into  which  they  can  crawl.  They 
hang  themselves  to  the  wall,  hanging  on 
with  their  sharp  hind  claws,  and  sleep 
in  that  position  until  the  next  evening, 
when  out  they  go  again  to  go  through 
the  same  performance. 

In  Winter  these  bats  crawl  into  caves 
and  buildings  with  the  first  freezing 
nights,  then  they  hang  themselves  up  by 
their  sharp  claws  and  remain  half  asleep 
until  Spring.  When  they  go  into  this 
form  of  hibernation  they  become  very 
fat,  storing  up  under  their  skins  a  rich 
supply  of  oily  food  which  seems  to  sup¬ 
port  them  during  the  Winter.  They  hang 
motionless  and  cold,  and  apparently  dead 
for  four  or  five  months,  when  they  stir 
themselves  and  begin  work  again. 

Their  droppings,  or  guano,  make  a  val¬ 


uable  fertilizer.  This  pamphlet  speaks 
of  one  cave  from  which  are  taken  each 
year  60  or  70  tons  of  this  guano  which 
brings  $40  a  ton.  There  are  many  other 
bat  roosts  which  yield  surprising  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  manure.  From  one  large 
cavern  in  Southeastern  New  Mexico  it 
is  estimated  that  100,000  tons  have  been 
removed  during  the  past  20  years.  Of 
course,  this  represented  the  accumulation 
for  many  previous  seasons,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  true  that  these  deposits  have 
a  genuine  commercial  value,  and  they 
are  eagerly  bought  by  gardeners  and 
local  florists.  In  several  places,  and  es¬ 
pecially  San  Antonio,  Texas,  bat  roosts 
have  been  built  outside  the  town.  These 
consist  of  high  upright  buildings.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  of  them  is  shown  on  this  page. 
It  is  thought  that  10,000  bats  congreate 
in  this  building.  They  take  out  about 
two  tons  of  guano  each  year,  and  it  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  this  great  army 


of  bats  sailing  over  the  city  each  night 
destroyed  so  many  mosquitoes  that  it 
had  a  perceptible  effect  upon  local  cases 
of  malaria.  A  careful  observation,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  show  that  there  was  very 
little  effect  in  this  way.  Mosquitoes  are 
abundant  even  in  the  shadow  of  these 
bat  roosts,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
particular  effect  upon  the  malarial  dis¬ 
ease  will  follow  as  a  result  of  these  bat 
roosts. 

The  whole  thing  is  interesting,  as  show¬ 
ing  how  man  is  making  use  even  of  these 
weird  creatures  in  a  practical  way  to 
serve  his  own  purpose. 


A  society  has  been  formed,  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  which  has  to  sow  a  packet  of 
flower  seeds  along  country  roads.  We 
presume  that  motorists  are  expected  to 
stop  long  enough  to  pluck  blossoms  for 
a  wreath  to  lay  on  each  fallen  pedestrian. 
— London  Opinion. 


300,000  ESSEX  OWNERS 

They  know  its  time  proved  value,  its  rare  smoothness 
and  performance,  its  sturdiness  and  economy 


Essex  proved  that  everyone  wants  a  “Six.”  But  low  price 
is  not  the  only  reason  why  300,000  owners  are  praising  it 
so  highly,  nor  does  price  alone  explain  the  reason  for  its 
continued  sales  leadership.  Time  proved  qualities  are  what 
owners  talk  about.  They  speak  of  the  little  attention  Essex 
requires  and  of  how  infrequent  and  small  is  the  service  cost. 

They  tell  of  economy  in  fuel,  oil  and  tires.  And  they 
praise  Essex  smoothness  in  performance,  its  nimbleness 
and  its  power.  They  are  the  greatest  Essex  sales  influence. 

The  Essex  motor  is  built  under  Super-Six  patents  that  give 
a  performance  and  quality  exclusive  to  this  famous  principle. 
Because  of  its  vast  production  and  the  constant 
development  of  economical  and  precision 
methods  of  manufacturing  its  cost  is  little  more 
than  the  lowest  priced  car  on  the  market.  Can 
you  ignore  such  facts  in  the  choice  of  your  car? 


NOW 

LOWEST  > 
PRICE 

IN  j 

HISTORY 


At  Your  Door 

With  Nothing  Tlse  to  Toy 


Hudson-Essex  dealers 
now  quote  “At  Your 
Door"  prices ,  includ¬ 
ing  freight,  tax  and  the 
following  equipment: 


Front  and  Rear  Bump¬ 
ers;  Automatic  Wind¬ 
shield  Cleaner;  Rear 
ViewMirror;Transmis- 
sion  Lock  (built-in); 
Radiator  Shutters; 
Moto-Meter;  Combina¬ 
tion  Stop  andTailLight 


«*- 


The  “A.  Y.  D.” — At  Your  Door  plan  is  hailed  as  an  assured  step  in  mer¬ 
chandising  automobiles.  All  doubt  is  removed  as  to  the  price  you  pay 
for  your  car  equipped  and  delivered  at  your  door.  It  saves  many  dollars. 

Convenient  and  Easy  Purchase  Terms 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise,  =  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  <  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
’•esponsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


As  of  course  you  know,  Judge  Gilbert  has  resigned 
as  counsel  and  legal  adviser  for  the  New  York  Edu¬ 
cation  Department.  His  successor  is  Senator  E.  E. 
Cole,  who  'probably  clid  more  than  any  other  member 
of  the  Legislature  to  kill  the  Joiner  school  bills.  But 
now  here  is  a  curious  thing.  Just  read  Article  3,  Sec¬ 
tion  7,  of  the  New  York  Constitution,  and  tell  me  how 
they  get  around  this  clear-cut  statement  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislature  can  legally  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office.  H.  C. 

THE  section  to  which,  our  friend  refers  reads 
as  follows: 

Civil  Appointments  of  Members  Void. — 7.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislature  shall 'receive  any  civil  appoint¬ 
ment  within  this  State,  op  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  Governor,  the  Governor  and  Senate, 
or  from  the  Legislature,  or  from  any  city  government, 
during  the  time  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected ; 
and  all  such  appointments  and  all  votes  given  for  any 
such  member  for  any  such  office  or  appointment  shall 
be  void. 

At -first  reading  one  would  say  that  Senator  Cole’s 
appointment  is  void.  We  do  not  understand  that  he 
has  ever  resigned.  He  seems  to  remain  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  until  his  successor  is  elected. 
But  “what’s  the  constitution  among  friends?”  The 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  control 
of  the  Education  Department.  It  was  incorporated 
in  17S4,  and  continued  in  the  constitution  of  1894. 
It  is  governed  by  12  regents  who  are  elected  on  joint 
ballot  of  the  Legislature  and  serve  for  12  years. 
The  Legislature  Manual  states  that  this  university 
“which  as  a  corporate  body  the  regents  constitute 
and  govern  is  the  most  comprehensive  educational 
organization  in  the  world.”  There  is  little  doubt 
about  that,  and  the  historians  might  well  have  gone 
on  to  say  that  it  possesses  a  more  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
restrained  power  than  any  other  public  organiza¬ 
tion  in  America.  It  is  not  answerable  for  its  acts 
to  either  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  or  the  people. 
It  makes  its  own  rules,  appoints  its  own  officers  and 
is,  in  fact,  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the  powers  which 
may  regulate  or  restrain  other  State  departments. 
With  one  regent  elected  each  year  and  serving  for 
12  years  one  can  see  that  the  people  of  the  State 
have  no  control  over  the  acts  of  the  Education  De¬ 
partment.  They  may,  if  .they  exert  their  power, 
change  the  State  laws,  but  we  all  understand  how 
difficult  this  would  be  with  all  the  power  of  the 
Education  Department  massed  against  the  effort. 
Thus  this  section  of  the  constitution  denying  the 
right  of  legislative  members  to  hold  civil  office 
probably  does  not  cover  the  case  of  Senator  Cole. 
He  escapes  on  a  technicality,  but  it  is  not  a  pleas¬ 
ant  thing  to  contemplate,  for  there  will  always  be 
ugly  stories  about  his  connection  with  school  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  this  appointment  will  look  like  a  “reward” 
to  many  of  our  people.  One  argument  against  the 
district  school  system  is  that  it  is  “antiquated” — a 
century  old  and  therefore  out  of  date.  What  if  the 
same  argument  should  be  made  against  the  vener¬ 
able  State  University?  Is  it  the  wisest  thing  to 
keep  the  management  of  our  public  schools  at  arm's 
length — out  of  reach  of  the  people?  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  republic  it  was  thought  best  to  create 
some  strong  and  closely  knit  government  to  keep 
the  people  away  from  the  machinery.  That  policy 
has  been  more  and  more  reversed  except  in  such  or¬ 
ganization  as  this  New  York  State  University.  In 
its  real  intent  and  purpose  this  section  is  very  com¬ 
mendable,  for  it  seeks  to  prevent  any  case  where  it 
could  fairly  be  said  that  public  office  was  given  in 
exchange  for  political  work  or  favors.  That  is  why 
this  case  of  Senator  Cole’s  seems  to  most  people 
like  a  glaring  instance  of  taking  advantage  of  a 
special  privilege  or  power  to  get  around  the  ex¬ 
pressed  intent  of  the  constitution.  For  it  must  be 
said  that  Senator  Cole  has  been  more  than  active 
in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Education  Department, 
and  he  will  now  be  expected  to  judge  the  legality 
of  a  law  which  carries  his  own  name! 


THIS  is  the  year  when  a  good  tractor  will  help. 

Our  season  is  from  two  to  three  weeks  behind, 
and  the  farmers  must  change  their  plans  or  get  the 
ground  turned  over  -in  double-quick  time.  Usually 
in  such  a  season,  when  the  warm  weather  does  come, 
it  comes  with  a  rush  and  takes  right  hold.  Most 
farmers  are  short  of  help,  some  from  necessity, 
some  from  choice,  and  delay  now  is  dangerous.  In 
our  section  more  tractors  than  ever  -before  are  at 
work  tumbling  over  the  soil  in  an  effort  to  fit  it 
for  planting.  We  never  saw  the  tractor  that  can 
fit  the  land  as  well  as  a  steady  team  and  a  good 
plowman  can,  but  the  race  this  year  is  to  break  up 
the  land  even  though  it  is  left  lumpy  and  hard  in 
spots.  Many  a  farmer  could  not  possibly  get  his 
land  fitted  and  carry  out  his  full  .plans  if  forced  to 
depend  on  one  team  of  horses.  Some  of  these  ama¬ 
teur  tractor  drivers  are  doing  a  fearful  job,  and 
crops  will  show  the  effect  of  it  all  through  the  sea¬ 
son.  We  think  it  better  to  modify  the  plans  rather 
than  plant  land  not  well  fitted.  And  here  we  get 
the  benefit  of  cover  crops.  We  have  a  number  of 
acres  of  land  seeded  last  Fall  to  rye.  The  intention 
was  to  plow  the  rye  under  and  plant  corn,  potatoes 
or  some  truck  crop.  Now  that  the  late  season  has 
so  delayed  us  we  can  let  the  rye  alone,  get  nearly 
$50  an  acre  for  grain  and  straw,  and  plow  the  land 
after  harvest  and  get  a  fair  fodder  crop,  besides 
working  into  a  crop  of  clover.  We  call  that  better 
farming  than  to  try  to  drive  through  the  original 
plan  without  time  to  fit  the  ground  properly. 

jj« 

A  LEGAL  case  covering  shipments  of  “misfit” 
trees  was  recently  tried  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  It 
resulted  in  a  verdict  against  the  nurseryman  for 
$50,000,  with  interest  amounting  to  $3,500  added. 
This  is  the  largest  award  ever  given  in  such  a  case. 
A  fruit  grower  in  Pennsylvania  planted  a  large 
acreage  in  apple  and  peach  trees.  He  bought  at 
various  times  about  30,000  from  the  Southern  Nur¬ 
series  and,  later,  as  the  trees  matured,  claimed  that 
6,600  of  them  were  untrue  to  name.  Some  of  the 
originally  planted  trees  died  and  were  replaced  by 
the  nursery.  Some  of  these  replacements  were  not 
true,  but  the  misfits  were  found  scattered  all  over 
the  orchard.  The  nursery  company,  when  informed 
of  this  trouble,  took  no  satisfactory  steps  to  make 
the  matter  right.  The  grower  employed  experts  to 
go  over  his  great  orchard  and  check  off  the  frees 
so  as  to  have  absolute  proof  regarding  these  misfits. 
When  the  case  came  to  trial  the  grower  was  well 
prepared  to  prove  that  the  varieties  were  not  true. 
The  defendant  claimed  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  such  mistakes,  and  fell  back  upon  the  “dis¬ 
claimer”  which  appears  in  most  catalogs.  There  was 
a  long  discussion  over  the  value  of  this  “disclaimer” 
as  an  exemption  from  responsibility,  but  the  court 
finally  ruled  it  all  out  as  evidence.  The  plantiff 
sued  for  $100,000  damages,  and  was  finally  awarded 
$50,000  with  interest  of  $3,500  added.  The  chief  in¬ 
terest  in  this  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  court 
ruled  the  ordinary  disclaimer  of  responsibility  will 
not  hold.  The  plaintiff  won  because  he  had  his  case 
fully  prepared.  He  had  solid  proof  that  the  trees 
were  not  true,  and  he  proved  his  damage  in  a  way 
that  convinced  the  court. 

% 

HERE  was  a  frost  on  the  night  of  Tuesday, 
May  4,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  it  at  the 
annual  school  meetings  called  for  that  date.  We 
have  not  received  full  particulars  as  this  issue  goes 
to  press,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  country  people 
turned  out  in  full  numbers  and  took  the  strongest 
possible  stand  on  the  question  of  forced  consolida¬ 
tion.  They  favor  the  principle  expressed  in  the 
Joiner  bills.  They  have  gone  on  record  for  that 
principle,  and  they  are  prepared  to  fight  for  it. 
May  4  was  muster  and  organization  night.  Now 
watch  the  Summer  campaign. 

* 

TAND  up  and  bound  the  kingdom  of  Jugo¬ 
slavia  !  The  chances  are  that  9  out  of  10  who 
read  this  could  not  do  it  to  save  their  lives.  After 
the  Great  War  the  map  of  Europe  was  badly 
chopped  up,  and  a  number  of  little  fragments  were 
turned  into  republics  and  kingdoms.  Jugoslavia 
runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  It  has  a  King,  Alexander,  a  Queen,  Marie,  and 
a  Crown  Prince,  Peter.  There  is  also  an  American 
Jugoslav  Society  in  New  York,  and  its  members  re¬ 
cently  sent  presents  home  to  the  royal  family.  They 
wanted  the  most  typical  products  of  American  life, 
and  so  they  wisely  selected  big  red  apples  for  the 
king  and  queen  and  a  baseball  for  the  Crown 
Prince !  Fine !  Could  anything  be  more  appropriate 
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or  acceptable?  A.B.B!  The  king  will  no  doubt  eat 
his  apple  and  feel  in  such  good  humor  that  he  will 
start  right  out  and  buy  a  new  dress  for  the  queen. 
The  queen  will  gnaw  her  apple  to  the  core — and  be¬ 
yond — and  then  serve  biscuits  and  honey  and  who 
knows  what  other  favors  for  the  king !  The  Crown 
Prince  will  learn  how  to  pitch  a  curve  ball  and  the 
palace  will  hear  him  calling  “Kill  the  umpire!”  and 
other  baseball  war  cries.  At  least  that  would  be  the 
effect  in  a  well-regulated  American  family,  and  it 
will  be  all  to  the  good  of  the  future  of  Jugoslavia  if 
apples  and  baseballs  introduce  these  customs  abroad. 
Let  us  -all  hope  that  this  will  prove  the  opening  ot 
that  happy  time  when  American  apples  and  base¬ 
balls  will  take  the  place  of  bullets  and  cannon  balls 
in  settling  the  troubles  of  Europe ! 

* 

E  have  told  our  readers  several  times  of  the 
case  at  Eaton,  N.  Y.,  where  a  young  girl  was 
seriously  injured  while  riding  on  the  school  bus. 
The  children  from  a  district  school  were  carried 
daily  to  a  town  school,  and  this  girl’s  foot  was 
caught  in  the  wheel  and  badly  -torn.  The  girl’s 
mother  sued  the  district,  and  after  a  long  legal 
contest  involving  two  trials  the  mother  obtained  a 
verdict  for  $15,000.  The  school  district  is  a  small 
one,  with  a  low  taxable  valuation,  and  the  attorneys 
for  the  district  fought  hard  on  appeal  to  have  the 
verdict  set  aside.  They  failed,  and  the  courts  have 
now  upheld  the  verdict  and  added  $3,629  for  inter¬ 
est  and  other  claims.  A  trust  company  in  Utica  has 
been  appointed  guardian  and  will  hold  the  award  of 
$18,629  until  this  girl  is  18  years  of  age.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  this  district  cannot  afford  to  pay 
this  money  from  their  actual  earnings  as  farmers. 
It  will  saddle  them  with  debt  for  a  lifetime.  We 
have  a  number  of  cases  much  like  this  where  con¬ 
solidation  of  schools  has  compelled  transportation  of 
children  in  such  a  way  that  accidents  and  moral 
calamities  have  made  life  a  nightmare  to  farm 
parents.  It  is  part  of  the  price  we  most  often  pay 
for  “up-to-date”  schools. 

❖ 

I  live  in  a  village,  and  have  berries  on  one  side  of 
my  lot.  Have  I  a  right  to  the  new  ones  that  come  up 
on  my  neighbor’s  land,  if  I  can  get  them  without  go¬ 
ing  on  their  premises?  I  am  told  I  can,  but  want 
to  be  sure  I  am  right  before  taking  them  up. 

New  York.  mbs.  t.  m. 

S  we  understand  this,  the  runners  from  berry 
plants  have  run  out  over  the  line  and  rooted 
on  the  neighbor’s  land.  It  might  well  puzzle  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer  to  settle  such  a  question.  Un¬ 
der  the  common  law  a  plant  or  tree  growing  near 
the  boundary  line  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land 
from  which  the  plant  or  tree  grows.  For  example, 
if  a  rose  bush  or  flowering  shrub  grows  close  to  the 
line  on  A’s  land  it  belongs  to  A.  If  it  grows  so  that 
it  sends  its  branches  over  the  line  B  has  no  legal 
right  to  cut  the  flowers  or  fruit  if  it  be  a  fruiting 
plant.  A  can  reach  over  the  line  and  pick  the  flow¬ 
ers  which  grow  in  the  air  over  B’s  land,  though  A 
cannot  legally  go  on  B's  land  to  pick  the  flower 
or  the  fruit.  In  the  case  of  strawberry  plants  we 
think  there  is  :  difference.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
parent  plant  which  sends  out  the  runners  is  rooted 
on  A’s  land,  the  runners  are  not  free,  like  the 
branches  of  a  shrub  or  tree.  They  are  rooted  in 
B’s  soil.  That  changes. the  situation,  and  being  thus 
rooted  we  should  say  they  belong  to  B.  But  in  such 
a  case,  between  neighbors,  this  question  never 
should  arise.  There  ought  to  be  plants  enough  for 
both,  and  attempting  to  regulate  by  law  the  wan¬ 
derings  of  a  wild  trespasser  like  a  strawberry  plant 
will  soon  destroy  all  neighborly  spirit. 


Brevities 

Another  effort  was  made  in  the  last  Legislature  to 
make  a  law  prohibiting  bee-keeping  in  towns  and  cities. 
It  failed  again. 

A  reader  wants  to  know  what  varieties  of  apples 
will  do  well  on  wet  land.  Such  a  location  is  not  the 
place  for  any  apple  trees.  The  varieties  best  able  to 
endure  such  a  location  are  Northern  Spy  and  E.  I. 
Greening. 

At  least  8  out  of  10  of  the  legal  troubles  which  are 
sent  us  come  down  in  the  end  to  what  was  agreed  to 
in  the  original  agreement  or  contract.  Usually  noth¬ 
ing  was  written  down,  and  now  both  parties  have  a 
different  idea  of  what  was  said. 

A  reader  says  he  wants  to  plant  asparagus  by  put¬ 
ting  a  sod  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  dropping 
the  roots  on  this  sod — then  covering  up.  We  would  not 
do  it.  There  will  be  grass  and  weeds  enough  in  the 
row  without  giving  them  a  special  invitation  to  come  in. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  about  the  ferti¬ 
lizing  value  of  soot.  Sometimes  in  locations  near  fac¬ 
tories  it  is  possible  to  obtain  large  quantities  of  this 
material.  The  soot  will  vary  quite  a  little  in  quality. 
English  gardeners  use  it  freely.  It  gives  some  nitrogen, 
has  some  power  for  killing  insects  and  it  gives  a  dark 
color  to  soil,  thus  making  it  a  little  warmer  and 
earlier. 
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Another  Meeting  of  the  Milk  Committee 

/TM-IE  Milk  Committee  of  Eleven  at  its  meeting  in 
X  Albany  on  May  5,  adopted  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  just  before  adjournment: 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  recommend  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  simple  Conference  Board  of  the  present  exist¬ 
ing  organizations,  including  such  independent  organiza¬ 
tions  as  are  willing  to  officiate. 

It  was  offered  by  Mr.  Clark  W.  Ilalliday  of  the 
Sheffield  group,  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  0  to  4.  The 
vote  for  it  was :  F.  W.  Bauder,  C.  F.  Boshart,  C.  W. 
Halliday,  R.  C.  Baldwin,  M.  B.  Garlock,  Roscoe 
Sargeant.  Against:  J.  D.  Miller,  G.  W.  Slocum, 
Win.  S.  Rhodes,  and  F.  C.  Pinckney.  It  represents 
exactly  what  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  was  trying 
to  reach  two  years  ago.  Those  who  voted  “no”  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  not  because  they  opposed  the 
motion  itself,  but  because  they  thought  it  did  not 
go  far  enough.  Even  Mr.  Miller,  who  could  find 
nothing  in  it  two  years  ago  but  a  sinister  attempt 
of  enemies  of  farmers  and  farm  organizations  to 
destroy  the  pool,  accepts  it  only  with  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  that  he  prefers  his  own  plan.  An  amendment 
to  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Miller  was  voted 
down  by  7  to  2,  and  the  original  motion  was  then 
voted  and  adopted.  June  29  was  agreed  upon  as 
date  of  next  meeting  of  the  committee  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  working  out  plans  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  proposed  board  or  federation,  and  to  define 
the  duties  and  functions  it  is  to  assume  and  the 
ways  and  means  of  doing  it. 

One  embarrassment  in  the  discussions  arises  from 
the  fact  that  terms  or  names  are  not  defined.  We 
use  the  terms  association,  corporation,  co-operation, 
conference  board,  exchange,  federation,  etc.,  inter¬ 
changeably,  each  one  putting  his  own  meaning  in  the 
term.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  name  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance.  Only  the  use  made  of  it  counts. 

While  the  issue  was  not  directly  stated,  stripped 
of  all  beating  around  the  bush,  the  plain  simple 
question  as  every  delegate  knew  was  this :  Shall  Ave 
have  one  centralized  corporation  with  members  dis¬ 
tributed  over  five  States  and  the  power  of  control 
centered  in  a  small  official  group,  and  the  producer 
bound  into  the  system  by  an  ironclad  contract  lea\'- 
ing  him  bound  in  a  system,  which  when  once  fully 
established,  gives  him  no  power  to  change  and  no 
means  of  escape  except  out  of  the  business,  and 
meanwhile  assuming  whatever  financial  burdens 
now  exist,  as  Avell  as  the  burdens  to  be  regularly 
borne — this  under  the  pool  as  now  organized  or 
under  a  new  name  organized  in  the  same  way,  un¬ 
der  the  same  laws,  and  by  the  same  agencies;  or 
shall  the  local  units  and  groups  as  they  now  exist 
or  as  they  may  be  later  formed,  be  allowed  to  work 
out  their  local  affairs  in  their  own  way  by  producers 
themselves,  and  each  group  vieing  with  the  other 
in  efficiency  and  economy  to  pay  their  producers  at 
the  end  of  the  month  the  highest  net  return  for 
milk? 

The  committee  decided  on  the  latter  plan,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  do  iioav  but  Avait  and  see  if  it 
can  agree  on  means  to  do  away  with  the  practices 
and  policies  that  serve  no  purpose  but  to  reduce  the 
price  of  milk  to  the  producer,  and  to  substitute 
means  for  getting  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 

During  the  day  practically  the  same ‘ground  Avas 
gone  over  as  in  the  April  13  meeting.  At  the  first 
meeting  each  delegate  told  off-hand  in  his  own  way 
his  notion  of  how  to  bring  the  groups  together.  This 
time  they  came  Avith  the  same  plans,  ready  prepared, 
in  considerably  more  detail,  but  all  amounting  to  the 
same  thing  except  a  new  thought  injected  by  C. 
Fred  Boshart  for  a  State  commission  to  regulate 
the  distribution  of  milk.  Mr.  Boshart  has  had  this 
idea  incubating  for  some  years,  but  this  Avas  the 
first  time  he  suggested  it  publicly. 

As  a  whole  the  delegates  expressed  themselves  as 
satisfied  with  the  progress  made  in  adopting  a  plan, 
and  feel  sure  the  next  meeting  will  develop  the 
right  kind  of  machinery  for  its  operation.  They 
have  every  opportunity  and  every  incentive  to  do  so. 
We  expect  them  to  produce  something  worth  while. 

The  meeting  was  open  to  the  press  from  start  to 
finish. 


Startling  Figures  on  Pooled  Milk 

POOL  reports  recently  published  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31,  show  the  following  results: 

Total  value  milk  . $15,404,861.40 

Returns  to  patrons .  11.250,174.14 

Total  expense  . $  4,154, 6S7.26 

Total  volume  milk  .  . . 429,S79,S0S  lbs. 

Total  expense  per  cwt . 96  cents 

Allowing  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  as  expense  for  sell¬ 
ing  the  milk  to  dealers,  there  is  left  a  balance  of 
$4,111,697.4S  as  expense  of  handling  139,131,291  lbs. 


of  milk  in  pool  plants,  or  $2.95  per  100  lbs.  In 
other  words,  every  quart  of  milk  delivered  to  pool 
plants  could  have  been  dumped  in  the  gutter  at  the 
plant  door  at  a  saving  of  66  cents  per  100  lbs.  or 
at  a  total  saving  to  pool  patrons  of  $918, 265.92. 

These  figures  are  so  astounding  that  we  cannot 
accept  them  Avithout  reviewing  them  for  mistakes, 
but  they  are  based  entirely  on  their  own  reports, 
and  repeated  checks  fail  to  find  any  error  in  them. 
One  Avould  feel  inclined  to  be  charitable  with  such 
a  showing  for  an  experiment,  if  the  facts  were 
faced  and  candidly  admitted,  and  policies  changed 
to  correct  it,  but  when  the  record  is  blandly  re¬ 
peated  month  after  month  for  five  years,  with  a 
shout  of  triumph  and  a  claim  of  increasing  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  success,  one  cannot  fail  to  question 
either  the  sanity  or  the  motive  of  those  responsible 
for  the  staggering  losses.  Compared  with  this  con¬ 
tinued,  persistent,  systematic  waste  of  the  proceeds 
of  an  industry,  open  spasmodic  highway  robbery  is 
a  petty  offense. 

We  haAre  always  contended  that  the  judgment  of 
farmers  is  good  Avhen  they  have  correct  information. 
True,  they  have  been  fed  on  propaganda  for  five 
years  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving,  misleading  and 
confusing  them,  but  if  they  are  to  maintain  their 
reputation  for  sound  judgment  sooner  or  later  they 
must  learn  to  distinguish  between  truth  and  false¬ 
hood.  We  have  tried  to  serA’e  them  with  reliable 
information.  If  any  of  it  is  questioned,  we  invite 
an  investigation  to  find  the  truth  from  the  records. 
We  will  pay  the  necessary  cost  of  the  inquiry,  and 
publish  the  findings.  The  indications  are,  however, 
that  producers  have  begun  to  absorb  the  facts,  and 
are  now  demanding  relief.  The  sooner  they  act,  the 
less  will  be  their  final  losses. 


The  New  York  Milk  Situation 

R.  LOUIS  I.  HARRIS,  New  York  City  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health  in  a  public  statement  to 
the  press  on  May  2.  corroborated  practically  every¬ 
thing  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  said  for  years  back  about 
milk  distribution.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  he 
said : 

The  importation  of  western  cream  was  due  to  the 
curtailing  of  the  natural  milk  supply  of  the  New  York 
City  milk&'hed  by  the  New  York  City  milk  dealers. 

This  kept  up  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  worked 
injury  to  the  dairyman. 

Milk  prices  are  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  dealers,  and 
neither  the  farmer  nor  the  consumer  gets  a  square 
deal.  They  have  taken  advantage  of  efforts  to  Aveed 
out  dishonesty  in  the  city’s  milk  inspection  service  by 
extorting  unjustified  prices  for  cream. 

One  dealer  confessed  that  my  efforts  to  clean  house 
were  taken  advantage  of  by  the  local  dealers. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  stop  the  importation  of 
western  cream  on  January  16.  This  dealer  confessed 
that  immediately  thereafter  the  price  of  cream  soared. 
Prior  to  that  date,  on  a  40-quart  can  of  cream,  a 
profit  of  from  $3  to  $4  AA*as  made,  approximately  10 
cents  profit  a  quart.  But  since  January  16  the  profit 
on  cans  of  cream  soared  to  $16  to  $20  a  can — a  profit 
of  40  to  50  cents  a  quart.  And  all  this  Avhile  there  has 
been  no  authenticated  shortage  of  cream. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  rich  milk  and  cream, 
which  should  come  into  New  York  City  from  the  farms 
from  up-State  and  the  dairies  of  adjacent  States,  is 
arbitrarily  shut  out  of  the  market  with  the  result  of 
increased  prices  to  the  consumer  and  a  loss  to  the 
farmers. 

This  does  more  than  injure  the  individual  farmer.  It 
strikes  a  blow  at  the  entire  agricultural  industry  and 
hurts  the  pockets  of  the  consumer.  No  one  is  helped 
by  this  practice  except  the  price-fixing  middleman. 

A  conference  of  dairy  representatives  will  soon  be 
called  for  the  following  purposes :  To  give  the  farmer 
a  better  price  for  the  product  of  his  herds,  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  milk  to  the  consumer,  and  to  eliminate  the  need 
of  Avestern  milk  or  cream  for  the  NeAV  York  market. 

The  commissioner  says  that  a  graft  fund  of  $3,- 
000,000  Avas  used  to  cover  up  traffic  in  adulterated 
and  bootleg  milk.  One  thing  about  it  all  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  Dairy  farmers  want  to  know  just  where  this 
milk  came  from;  who  shipped  it:  how  much  came; 
what  Avas  the  cost  of  transportation  on  it,  and  who 
received  it.  There  is  a  record  of  it  all.  We  have 
tried  for  more  than  a  year  to  get  it,  but  it  is  de¬ 
nied  publicity.  It  is  knoAvn  that  adulterated  milk 
has  been  sold  to  public  institutions  as  Avell  as  to 
families,  but  the  names  of  the  offenders  are  not 
given.  What  is  the  power  that  protects  them? 

Farmers,  Rights  Against  Trespassers 

THE  following  is  taken  from  the  Knickerbocker 
Press ,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  this  case  the  jury 
awarded  the  farmer  $2,400  for  damages  and  the 
court  stated  that  a  farmer  has  the  right  to  threaten 
with  arms  in  such  a  trespass  case: 

A  Supreme  Court  jury  yesterday  returned  a  verdict 
of  $2,400  in  favor  of  John  Lentner,  a  Sehagliticoke 
farmer,  who  alleges  William  Sarelakes,  Gustav  Aganos 
and  John  Booklookus  trespassed  upon  his  farm,  and 
attacked  him  when  he  sought  to  drive  them  away. 

Lentner  sued  to  recover  damages  for  personal  in¬ 
juries  alleged  to  have  been  suffered  in  the  attack.  He 
also  said  that  when  he  took  possession  of  the  farm,  he 
discovered  a  quantity  of  poultry,  hay  and  stock  lie  be¬ 
lieved  he  had  purchased,  had  been  removed. 

The  defendants  testified  they  made  a  friendly  call 
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upon  Lentner  and  did  not  come  to  take  any  property 
away  from  the  premises.  They  were  ordered  off  the 
farm,  they  said,  and  when  they  did  not  go,  Lentner 
brought  a  loaded  shotgun  from  the  farm.  They  con¬ 
tended  whatever  injuries  he  suffered  was  in  a  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  shotgun,  they  having  acted  in 
the  belief  their  lives  were  in  danger. 

The  jury  took  the  view  the  defendants  were  tres¬ 
passers  upon  the  plaintiff’s  farm,  and  that  .the  plaintiff 
had  a  right  to  defend  his  person  and  property  from 
attack  by  the  use  of  force,  if  necessary.  Justice  G.  D. 
B.  Hasbrouck,  in  denying  a  motion  to  set  aside  the 
verdict,  was  of  the  opinion  that  Lentner  had  a  right  to 
use  a  shotgun  where  trespassers  refused  to  leave  his 
property  Avhen  warned  to  do  so. 

Records  of  Farm  Prices  Wanted 

E  have  always  been  able  to  get  practically 
any  information  we  want  first-hand  from  our 
own  readers.  We  would  now  like  for  study  and 
comparison : 

1.  Actual  retuims  for  farm  products  since  the 
year  1900. 

2.  Actual  prices  paid  for  supplies  for  the  farm  or 
home;  and 

3.  Present  prices  received  and  paid  for  products 
and  supplies  of  equal  grade,  with  the  year  of  sale 
or  purchase  in  each  case. 

Many  of  the  comparisons  are  made  on  prices 
and  commodities  that  do  not  directly  affect  our 
farmers  and  often  lead  to  false  conclusions.  Loan 
us  your  actual  records  or  send  copies  of  them,  and 
we  will  construct  a  record  for  the  farm  as  accurate 
and  reliable  as  any  other  industry  now  has.  In 
many  cases  the  local  supply  stores  will  be  able  to 
supply  actual  prices  that  may  hav-e  escaped  your 
memory.  This  affords  you  an  opportunity  for  a 
valuable  service  to  agriculture,  and  one  that  is  not 
available  elsewhere. 


Increasing  the  Demand  for  Potatoes 

OUR  people  must  be  made  to  realize  that  there 
is  danger  in  the  potato  situation.  The  fearful 
prices  now  being  charged  for  retail  potatoes  are  sure 
to  react  against  producers.  People  will  not  pay 
more  than  a  certain  price  for  any  food.  When  sir¬ 
loin  steak  goes  aboA’e  a  figure  which  people  feel  that 
they  can  afford  there  is  an  increased  demand  for 
cheaper  cuts  of  meat.  When  potatoes  soar  in  price 
people  will  turn  to  rice,  macaroni  or  cornmeal,  and 
stop  eating  potatoes.  And  many  of  them  never 
come  back  unless  they  get  the  idea  that  potatoes 
represent  one  of  the  protectHe  foods  like  milk 
or  leafy  Aregetables.  It  is  astonishing  how  com¬ 
mon  people  are  following  the  scientists  in  their  se¬ 
lection  of  diet.  Many  of  these  scientists  have  been 
inclined  to  belittle  the  potato  as  a  “protective”  food. 
They  have  hurt  its  sale  by  doing  so.  The  truth  is 
that  the  potato  contains  more  of  the  proteeti\re  vita¬ 
mins  than  rice  or  any  other  of  its  substitutes.  This 
has  been  known  for  many  years,  though  no  one 
knew  why  until  the  scientists  worked  out  this  vita¬ 
min  theory.  We  have  before  noAV  given  an  extract 
from  Dana’s  “Two  Years  Before  the  Mast”— written 
about  1S35.  It  is  a  story  of  a  sea  Aroyage  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Coming  home  around  Cape  Horn  the  men 
lived  for  weeks  on  salt  beef  and  bread,  and  many  of 
them  vreut  down  with  the  scurvy.  Some  of  them 
were  desperately  sick.  We  now  know  that  the  ill¬ 
ness  AA'as  due  to  the  lack  of  vitamin  C  in  their  food. 
They  met  an  American  ship  bound  south  A\rith  a 
cargo  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  they  were  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  supplies  of  onions  and  potatoes.  Here  is 
Dana’s  story: 

Lhe  chief  use.  however,  of  the  fresh  provisions,  was 
for  the  men  AArith  the  scurvy.  One  of  them  was  able 
to  eat,  and  he  soon  brought  himself  to,  by  gnawing 
upon  raw  potatoes,  but  the  other,  by  this  time,  was 
hardly  able  to  open  his  mouth,  and  the  cook  took  the 
potatoes  raw,  pounded  them  in  a  mortar,  and  gave  him 
the  juice  to  drink.  This  he  swallowed,  by  the  tea¬ 
spoonful  at  a  time,  and  rinsed  it  about  his  gums  and 
throat.  The  strong  earthy  taste  and  smell  of  this  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  raw  potato  at  first  produced  a  shuddering 
through  his  whole  frame,  and  after  drinking  it,  an 
acute  pain,  which  ran  through  all  parts  of  his  body, 
but  knowing,  by  this,  that  it  Avas  taking  strong  hold, 
he  persevered,  drinking  a  spoonful  every  hour  or  so, 
and  holding  it  a  long  time  in  his  mouth,  until,  by  the 
effect  of  this  drink,  and  of  his  OAvn  restored  hope,  (for 
he  had  nearly  given  up  in  despair)  he  became  so  Avell 
as  to  be  able  to  move  about,  and  open  his  mouth 
enough  to  eat  the  raw  potatoes  and  onions  pounded  into 
a  soft  pulp.  This  course  soon  restored  his  appltite  and 
strength,  and  in  10  days,  so  rapid  was  his  recovery, 
that  from  lying  helpless  and  almost  hopeless  in  his 
berth,  he  was  at  the  mast-head,  furling  a  royal. 

Let  us  hope  that  none  of  our  readers  Avill  ever 
suffer  from  a  genuine  case  of  scurvy.  The  world 
noAAr  understands  how  to  handle  such  a  case,  but  we 
prevent  it  now  by  using,  as  part  of  the  diet,  A*ege- 
tables  and  fruits  which  carry  the  correctrve  vita¬ 
mins.  Potatoes  contain  these  elements  —  rice  and 
other  substitutes  do  not.  and  those  facts  must  be 
drilled  again  and  again  into  the  minds  of  the  eating 
public.  That  must  be  done  as  part  of  the  campaign 
for  saving  the  retail  potato  market! 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Spring  Is  Filled  With 
Memories 

The  Spring  is  filled  with  memories  for 
me 

Of  little  villages  set  in  the  hills, 

Of  gardens  blowing  bright  with  daffo¬ 
dils, 

Of  wood  slopes  starred  with  the  anem¬ 
one  ; 

A  breath  of  vernal  wind  brings  back 
again 

The  old  time  loveliness  I  used  to  know. 

And  all  the  melody  of  long  ago 
Sings  in  the  music  of  the  April  rain. 

Remembrance  is  so  beautiful  a  thing — 

I  almost  think  it  is  God’s  greatest 
gift'; 

Who  may  not,  at  its  coming,  glance 
behind 

To  some  glad  hour,  and  there  sweet 
solace  find? 

At  its  light  touch  who  has  not  seen 
clouds  rift, 

And  Winter  in  the  heart  give  way  to 
Spring? 

— Elisabeth  Scollard  in 
New  York  Sun. 

No  question  comes  to  us  so  often,  or 
with  so  much  genuine  appeal,  as  the  re¬ 
quest  of  farm  women  and  girls  for  some 
method  of  earning  money  at  home.  The 
town  girl  can  go  out  and  get  some  sort 
of  job,  skilled  or  unskilled,  and  earn 
money  that,  in  too  many  cases,  is  frit¬ 
tered  away,  but  the  farm  does  not  give 
such  opportunities  There  is  plenty  of 
work  for  the  feminine  part  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  but  there  is  little  pay  for  it  ex¬ 
cept  board  and  clothes.  Few  sources  of 
revenue  can  be  suggested  except  poul¬ 
try,  food  preparation,  some  lines  of  sew¬ 
ing  and  garden  work.  Anyone  who  can 
offer  practical  experience  in  home  money¬ 
making  will  be  a  real  helper  to  others. 
All  localities  do  not  offer  the  same  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  workers  are  not  gifted 
alike,  but  surely  there  are  possibilities 
in  home  work  that  may  be  developed,  if 
we  only  know  what  line  to  seek. 

❖ 

So  many  inquirers  have  asked  us  re¬ 
cently  for  instructions  that  we  repeat  the 
following  directions  for  making  cottage 
cheese:  To  30  lbs.  or  3 y2  gallons  good 
whole  milk  add  a  pint  of  clean-flavored 
sour  milk  as  a  starter.  Warm  the  milk 
to  about  80  or  83  degrees.  Then  add 
about  eight  drops  of  rennet  dissolved  in  a 
cup  of  cold  water.  -Stir  in  thoroughly, 
and  set  the  milk  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  to  curdle.  One-third  of  a  junket 
tablet  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  rennet. 
The  cheese  may  be  made  without  a  start¬ 
er,  allowing  the  milk  to  ripen  at  70  de¬ 
grees  for  six  or  seven  hours  before  add¬ 
ing  the  rennet. 

After  16  to  18  hours,  the  time  usually 
necessary  for  curdling,  pour  the  whole 
into  a  drain  cloth  and  allow  it  to  drip 
from  two  to  four  hours,  or  until  prac¬ 
tically  no  whey  drips  from  the  cloth. 
Then  place  the  bag  of  curd  between  two 
clean  boards,  put  a  heavy  weight  on  it, 
and  let  it  stand  six  to  eight  hours.  Then 
remove  the  curd  from  the  cloth  to  a  pail, 
sprinkle  two  level  teaspoons  of  fine  salt 
over  it,  and  thoroughly  mix  with  a  potato 
masher  until  it  has  a  smooth,  buttery  con¬ 
sistency.  Running  the  curd  through  a 
food  chopper  or  working  it  with  a  butter- 
worker,  has  the  same  result.  It  may  be 
packed  in  any  way  desired,  molded  and 
wrapped,  or  put  in  pasteboard  containers. 
It  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees  or  below  until  used. 


•  Leftovers 

I  sometimes  think  that  they  are  more 
interesting  than  the  original  dish.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  use  of  them  often  calls  for 
more  thought  and  ingenuity  if  they  are 
to  reappear  in  a  new  and  palatable  guise, 
or  disguise. 

Remnants  of  cold  cereal  paturally  are 
one  of  the  first  leftovers  of  the  day. 
These  may  always  be  incorporated  in 
the  bread  dough.  If  any  quantity  is  used 
it  is  well  to  mold  the  dough  a  bit  stiffer 
than  usual.  White  cereals  such  as  cream 
of  wheat  and  farina  make.  especially 
wholesome  puddings  for  the  children.  To 
each  cupful  of  cereal  add  one  pint  of 
milk,  one  or  two  beaten  eggs,  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar,  a  half  cupful  of  raisins, 


if  desired.  Bake  as  for  any  custard 
pudding  and  serve  either  warm  or  cold 
with  top  milk. 

A  good  mock  Indian  pudding  may  be 
made  from  the  darker  cereals.  Two  cups 
of  cooked  whole  wheat  cereal,  one  quart 
sweet  milk,  one  beaten  egg  (may  be  omit¬ 
ted),  one-half  cupful  of  molasses,  4 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
of  ginger,  one  cupful  of  raisins  if  liked. 
Bake  slowly  for  two  or  three  hours,  stir¬ 
ring  occassionally.  Serve  warm  with 
cream  or  hard  sauce. 

Cereal  croquettes  are  easily  made  by 
adding  one  or  two  beaten  eggs  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount)  to  the  cereal  while 
it  is  still  on  the  stove.  Stir  in  from  one- 
half  to  one  cupful  of  chopped  dates, 
prunes,  raisins,  or  figs  and  put  aside  to 
chill.  Mold  into  croquettes,  roll  in 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


355.  Suitable  for 
Stout  Figures.  Cut 
in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46  and  48-in. 
bust  measure.  The 
36-in.  size  takes  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty 
cents. 


casion  Frock.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  36-in.  size 
takes  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


418.  Becoming 
Apron  Style.  Cut  in 
sizes  36,  40  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
The  36-in.  size  takes 
2  yds.  of  32-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  7 Vi  yds. 
of  binding.  Twenty 
cents. 


305.  Smart  Junior 
Frock.  Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  1  yd.  of  30- 
in.  material  with  1 
yd.  of  30-in.  figured 
material  and  5% 
yds.  of  binding. 
Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Bock,  15  cents. 


crumbs  and  put  a  half  .teaspoonful  of 
butter  on  the  top  of  each.  Brown  in  a 
brisk  oven  and  serve  with  syrup  or  melted 
jelly. 

Stale  bread  has  so  many  different  uses 
for  crumbing,  scallops,  puddings,  etc., 
that  it  cannot  be  rightly  classed  as  a 
leftover.  In  making  hash  of  almost  any 
kind  I  like  to-  add  a  cupful  of  stale  bread 
crumbs;  the  hash  isn’t  quite  so  “com¬ 
pact”  wherr  they  are  used.  Crumbs  from 
the  darker  breads  are  sometimes  harder 
to  dispose  of,  but  they  are  always  good 
used  in  griddle  cakes  or  steamed  bread. 
In  making  steamed  brown  bread  I  sub¬ 
stitute  one  cupful  of  the  crumbs,  closely 
packed,  for  one  cupful  of  meal,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  usual.  In  making  the  crumb 
griddle  cakes  I  soak  the  crumbs,  graham 
or  bran,  in  sour  milk  to  soften,  before 
mixing.  To  each  pint  of  sour  milk  add 
one  cupful  of  stale  crumbs,  soak  over¬ 
night  if  possible,  one  beaten  egg,  add 
one-half  tablespoonful  of  molasses.  Beat 
well,  add  one  and  one-half  teaspoons  of 
baking  soda  dissolved  in  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  hot  water,  one-quarter  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  about  two  cupfuls  of 
flour.  Beat  again  and  fry.  The  amount 
of  flour  will  vary  a  little  according  to 
the  dryness  of  the  crumbs. 

Small  amounts  of  vegetables  often  con¬ 
stitute  a  problem.  Almost  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  them  may  be  used  in  a  vegetable 
soup  that  will  be  acceptable  on  a  cold 
Winter’s  day.  Fry  one  chopped  onion 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  until 
straw-colored,  add  one  quart  of  boiling 
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The  Better  Oil  Stoves 
Are  Kerogas  Equipped 


The  Giant  Kerogas  Burner 


Location — facilities — fuel.  These  conditions 
are  no  longer  a  handicap  for  the  farmer’s  wife 
who  wisely  chooses  the  proper  oil  cook  stove 


Every  “Giant  Kerogas  Oil  Stove” 
equipped  with  “regular”  Kerogas 
Burners  also  has  one  of  the  new 
Patented  Giant  Kerogas  Burners. 
This  "Giant”  is  capable  of  the 
mostintense  heat— when  you  need 
it  quickly— but  is  easily  regulated 
for  ordinary  use.  You  can  get  the 
new  Heavy  Duty  Giant  Kerogas 
Oil  Cook  Stoves  equipped  entirely 
with  "Giant”  Burners.  Models 
equipped  only  with  "regular” 
Kerogas  Burners  are  also  available. 


for  her  kitchen. 

Today  there  are  many  brands  of  oil  stoves  equally 
as  efficient  and  economical  as  gas.  These  types  are 
equipped  with  Patented  Kerogas  Burners — the  de¬ 
sired  oil  cook  stoves  for  farm  use. 

This  remarkable  burner  produces  a  “flame  with¬ 
in  a  flame” — concentrating  a  steady,  uniform  heat 
right  where  you  want  it,  and  controlling  intensity 
just  like  a  gas  range. 


The  KEROGAS  Oven 


The  Patented  Keroga9  Burner  (for  kerosene) 
mixes  400  parts  of  air  to  one  part  of  kerosene.  This 
means  great  economy  of  fuel. 

Go  to  your  local  dealer  and  see  the  oil  stoves  that 
have  Patented  Kerogas  Burners.  See  both  types — 
the  one  that  uses  kerosene  and  also  the  Pressure 
Kerogas  Burner  for  gasoline,  or  write  us  direct. 

Either  kind  that  you  choose  means  cooking  satis¬ 
faction  and  genuine  economy  for  you. 


for  Baking  and  Roasting  is  a 

fitting  companion  for  the  Kerogas 
Burner.  As  reliable  as  any  range 
oven  ever  made,  and  as  durable. 
Gives  sure,  uniform  results  be¬ 
cause  its  temperature  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  perfectly  by  burner  beneath. 


A.  J.  LINDEM  ANN  &  HO  VERSON  CO. 

1233  First  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating 
Stoves  and  Ranges  .  .  .  Also  the  Celebrated 
L&H  Electrics  Ranges  and  Appliances 


DEALER’S  NOTE:  The  best  jobbers  are  prepared  tosupplyoil  stoves  equipped  with  Kerogas  Burners 


Makes  Canning 

~~  EasierMcket 
Better,  Cheaper 

No  glass,  no  rubbers,  no  caps,  m 
worry  or  roasting  of  self.  With  thi 
Virginia  Home 
Can  Sealer. 
You  can  put  up  S'O 
cans  a  day.  Price  ii 
reach  of  every  home 
Approved  by  U.  S 
Government. 
Good  -  Housekeepin 
—  Institute 
State  Colleges,  Universities  and  Can- 
Wanted  ning  Clubs.  Write  for  free 
Agents  booklet  on  Sealers,  cans 
and  good  steam  pressure  cookers. 

VIRGINIA  CAN  COMPANY 
Dept.  14  Roanoke,  Va. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 • 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERC  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  253  TO  403 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  48-page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO., 
425  Geld  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Dwinell-Wright  Company 


Boston 


Chicago 


Portsmouth,  Va, 


The  Tlavor  is 
Roasted  In! 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Better  Light 
Better  Health 

You  can  have  fresh,  sweet  air  in 
every  room  —  the  light  from  a 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Power  and  Light 
Plant  consumes  none  of  the  health 
building  oxygen.  Each  room  is 
bright  and  cheerful.  You  can  see  to 
read.  Your  wife  can  see  to  sew.  The 
children  can  see  to  study — with 
plenty  of  mellow,  sight-saving  light. 
When  you  go  upstairs,  downstairs, 
into  the  cellar  or  out  to  the  bam, 
light  your  way  bright  as  day — Just 
press  the  button. 

The  Fuller  85  Johnson  Power  and 
Light  Plant  has  ample  power  to 
take  care  of  many  of  the  jobs  which 
are  now  demanding  your  time.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  saving  in  time,  health 
and  money,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  learn  more  about  them. 

So  you  will  have  all  the  facts,  let  us 
send  you  illustrated  literature. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 
Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 
536  REID  ST„  MADISON.  WIS. 


Other  sizes 
850  watt 
3500  watt 


The  1500 
watt  plant 
is  shown  at 
the  left 


Fuller  &  Johnson 

POWER.  &  EIGHT 


Fine  Presentation  Watch 

At  an  Amazingly  Low  Price 

7  Jewels,  Thin,  Bridge  Model 
Made  and  Guaranteed  by 


The  Thinnest  16 -Size,, 
7-Jewel  Watch 
Made  in  America 

The  RELIANCE  is  the  result  of  Ingersoll 
methods  applied  in  the  jeweled  watch  field. 
7-jewel  accuracy  and  beauty  of  design  that 
honors  the  jewelers’  art.  Tested  for  12.  days 
—in  6  positions.  Makes  a  fine  Graduation  Gift. 


In  14-k  Green  or  White  Back  View  of  Rolled 
Rolled  Gold-  $11  .00  Gold-plate  Case.  Five 
plate  Case.  -LX  other  designs. 


Illustrations 
%  actual  size 


water  and  any  leftover  vegetables  at 
hand,  the  more  kinds  the  better.  Simmer 
for  an  hour  or  more  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  pearl  barley  or  rice.  I  use  meat 
stock  and  bits  of  gravy  in  place  of  the 
water  when  I  have  them.  Lacking  them 
two  or  three  bouillon  cubes  may  be  added 
if  a  meat  flavor  is  wished.  This  soup 
is  good  served  with  grated  cheese  and 
browned  saltines. 

Combinations  of  cubed  vegetables 
creamed  and  baked  in  ramekins  or  cus¬ 
tard’  cups  with  buttered  crumbs  or  grated 
cheese  on  the  top  will  appeal,  especially 
to  the  children.  Pastry  cases  made  over 
muffin  tins  and  filled  with  creamed  left¬ 
overs  like  patties  are  also  attractive. 

A  cupful  of  leftover  baked  beans  and 
a  little  stewed  tomato  form  the  basis  of 
a  delicious  soup.  Fry  an  onion,  chopped, 
in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  or  drip¬ 
pings  until  browned,  add  -the  beans,  two 
whole  cloves  'and  a  little  stewed  tomato. 
Bits  of  celery  tops  or  stalks  are  fine  as 
additional  flavoring.  Pour  over  one 
quart  of  boiling  water  and  simmer  for  a 
couple  of  hours  on  the  back  of  the  range. 
Put  through  a  sieve  and  serve  garnished 
with  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  lemon. 
If  stewed  tomato  is  not  at  hand  a  couple 
spoonfuls  of  of  tomato  ketchup  is  a  very 
good  substitute. 

A  cupful  of  fish,  either  salmon  or  white 
fish,  may  be  used  with  a  cupful  or  less 
of  peas  and  two  cupfuls  of  cream  sauce 
to  make  the  ever-popular  “wiggle” 
served  on  toast  or  in  pastry  cases.  Or 
the  same  amount  of  fish  may  be  mixed 
with  a  cupful  of  bread  crumbs  and 
baked  as  individual  scallops  in  ramekins, 
first  filling  the  dishes  then  pouring  over 
them  milk  ti  which  a  beaten  egg  has 
beta  added.  Dot  with  bits  of  butter  and 
bake  a  nice  brown.  Meats  are  more 
easily  disposed  of  but  it  is  sometimes 
expedient  to  make  a  little  meat  go  a  long 
way. 

Meat  turnovers  are  good  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Make  circles  from  shortcake 
dough,  one-half  inch  thick.  On  one- 
half  put  a  generous  spoonful  of  meat, 
well  moistened  with  gravy  (chopped  ham 
in  white  sauce  is  good)  cover  and 'bake 
in  a  medium  oven.  Sex*ve  hot  with  ad¬ 
ditional  gravy  or  white  sauce. 

Ham  and  macaroni  scallop  is  made 
from  two  cups  of  boiled,  short-cut  mac¬ 
aroni,  one  cupful  of  chopped  cooked  ham, 
two  beaten  eggs  and  a  pint  of  sweet 
milk.  Fill  .  the  dish  with  first  a  layer 
of  macaroni,  then  a  sprinkling  of  ham 
until  both  ax’e  used,  having  the  last  layer 
of  macaroni.  Season  as  wished  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt  and  pour  over  the  milk  to 
which  has  been  added  the  beaten  eggs., 
Top  with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake  in' 
a  medium  oven  until  the  custard  has  set. 

Small  amounts  of  chopped  or  shredded 
chicken  or  veal  combine  well  with  boiled 
rice  in  a  salad.  A  bed  of  finely  shredded 
cabbage  will  take  the  place  of  lettuce  and 
other  seasonings  such  as  a  few  chopped 
olives,  sweet  pickles  or  pimentos  may 
he  added  to  please  the  plate  or  the  eye. 

A  little  chopped  meat  may  he  helped 
out  by  the  addition  of  hard-boiled  eggs 
either  in  a  cream  sauce  or  a  butter  gravy 
and  served  on  a  bed  of  hot  rice  or  on  well 
browned  toast.  etiiel  a.  Lyons. 


Home  Dried  Beef 

If  the  inquirer  who  has  the  smoked 
and  salted  beef  will  take  it  from  the 
brine,  remove  the  bones,  hang  in  the 
open  air  for  a  few  days  and  then  behind 
or  above  the  kitchen  stove  until  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  she  will  have  some  dried 
beef  which  she  will  find  very  nice.  If 
flies  are  troublesome  wrap  each  piece  iu 
cheesecloth  or  other  very  thin  stuff. 

If  hung  in  the  open  air  in  Winter  the 
meat  will  often  freeze  sufficiently  dry 
to  put  away.  When  thoroughly  dry 
wrap  each  piece  in  paper  and  tie  all  up 
in  a  clean  new  paper  flour  sack. 

B.  D.  H. 


Hats  for  Birds 

In  doing  the  Spring  house-cleaning, 
don’t  throw  away  any  old  straw  hats 
that  your  men-folks  have  discarded.  They 
make  wonderful  bird  houses !  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  make  a  hole  in  "the 

crown  of  the  hat.  For  the  wrens,  make 

a  hole  the  size  of  a  quarter,  and  for  the 
bluebirds  a  little  larger  hole.  Use  doa¬ 
ble-headed  tacks  to  fasten  them  against 
a  flat  surface. 

I  have  mine  just  under  the  projecting 
eaves  of  the  barn,  and  they  are  hi  great 

demand  for  nests.  I  can  easily  clean 

them  out  in  the  Spring  when  they  be¬ 
come  too  full  of  nesting  materials.  If 
you  want  them  to  look  extra  fine,  try 
painting  the  hats  the  color  of  whatever 
you  have  them  fastened  to. 

E.  JOSEPHINE  MARTIN. 


Raised  Doughnuts 

One  egg  beaten  light,  y2  cup  sour 
cream,  one  cup  sour  milk,  sift  %  cup  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  salt,  two  teaspoons 
cream  tartar,  %  teaspoon  nutmeg,  flour 
enough  to  handle  easily.  Knead  lightly 
and  roll  out  about  Li  in-  thick.  Cut 
with  a  round  cutter.  Fry  in  hot  fat. 

ETHEL  KITTREDGE. 


The  brave  man  carves  out  his  own 
fortune,  and  every  man  is  the  son  of  his 
own  works. — Cervantes. 


BOSS  THERMO 


Electric  and  Ilf  A  QU  CDQ 
GasolineMotor  rTnuil  Lliu 


Bring  City  Service 
To  Country  Homes 

The  sensational  success  of  THERMO 
Electric  Washer  with  its  high  tem¬ 
perature  washing  process  has  created 
a  big  demand  from  country  homes  for 
the  new  THERMO  Gasoline  Motor 
Washer.  The  same  exclusive  and  highly  efficient  heat- 
retaining  construction  is  used  in  ihis  latest  model. 
Ample  power  is  supplied  by  a  4-cycle,  silent,  depend¬ 
able  gasoline  motor  built  like  an  auto  engine  with  oil 
pump,  magneto,  etc.  Not  an  ordinary  gas  engine.  Easy 
starting  and  so  simple  that  a  child  can  operate  it. 
Costs  only  3c  per  hour  to  run. 

The  Boss  Washer  line  includes  many  different  models  in  gasoline 
motor,  electric,  hand,  water  and  belt  power.  These  quality  wash¬ 
ers  can  be  bought  from  your  dealer  at  present  low  prices  from  $7.75 
up.  Only  a  few  are  shown  in  this  ad.  More  than  1,000,000  in  use. 

For  more  than  36  years  Boss  Washers  hare  eliminated  the  drudg¬ 
ery  of  wash  day  in  thousands  of  homes.  Many  bought  20  years 
ago  are  still  serving  their  original  owners.  Boss  Washers  are 
strongly  made  and  wash  beautifully.  Unsurpassed  for  fast  and 
thorough  work.  The  THERMO  models  are  the  only  insulated, 
heat-retaining  washers  made.  In  coldest  weather  they  keep  the 
wash  water  hot  throughout  the  biggest  washing;  and  when  sultry 
summer  makes  washing  by  ordinary  means  a  most  disagreeable 
task,  THERMO  eliminates  the  hottest  part — the  boiling  of  clothes. 

Guaranteed  by  the  Pioneer  washer  manufacturers  — 
makers  since  1889  of  the  well-known  and  time-tried  Boss 
Washers.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  we  will  ship 
direct.  FREE  booklet  upon  request.  Use  the  coupon,  today! 

THE  BOSS  WASHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
2384  Harris  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Boss  Washing  Machine  Co.,  2384  Harris  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  O.  j 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  □  Hand.  □  Water,  □  Elec- 
trie,  □  Engine,  or  Q  Gasoline  Motor  Washer. 

Name  .  J 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No.  ••••«•  ••••••••••••••••••••«■•••••■•  j 

Town  and  State  . | 

Dealer’s  Name  . I 


I  l 

Automatic 

Mod’el 


After  A  Bath, 
With 

Cuticura  Soap 

Dust  With 

CutlcuraT  alcum 

Delicately  Medicated 
Of  Pleasing  Fragrance 


HOOKED  RUGS 

Send  for  free  lists  showing 

23  illustrations  of  Patterns  of  Hooked 
Rugs  stamped  on  burlap.  I  will  buy 

Old  Hooked  Rugs  and  Old  Braided  Rugs 

Big  money  paid  for  large  sizes.  Send  for  lists 

R.  W.  BURNHAM,  R.  N. 

Ipswich  Rug  Supplies  Mass. 


Better  Music 


for  your  Church  and  Sunday 
School  is  to  be  found  in  this  pop¬ 
ular  song  book;  “Victorious 
Service  Songs,’’  used  and  re¬ 
commended  by  Homer  Rode- 
heaver,  who  has  sung  for  more 
than  forty  million  people. 

“A  great  improvement 
song-book  compilation.”  Reli¬ 
gious  educational  leaders  are 
using  and  recommending 
“Victorious  Service  Songs.  * 

If  you  will  name  you. 
church  a  cloth  bound  copy 
will  be  sent_  for  30>day 
free  examination. 


218  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  111. 


DEPT.  53 


721  Arch  Street 

Phila.,  Pa. 


ite  today  for  your  If 
cojSyofthis  Range  Booklet  % 


Happiest 
kitchens  are 
equipped  wit] 

Stewart 

Ranges 


HERE’S  a  new  joy  in  every 
one  of  the  Stewart  features,  of 
superiority  —  Perfect  baking 
from  famous  Stewart  Ovens— 
Absolute  accuracy  in  the  latest 
Stewart  Mercury  Thermometers 
—Finest  results  from  Stewart 
Sheet  Flue  construction — Econ¬ 
omy  in  Stewart  fuel  saving — 
Contentment  in  Stewart  ease  of 
operation  —  Faultless  taste  in 
Stewart  Colonial  designs. 

Inspect  the  1926  Stewarts 
at  a  Store  Near  Your  Home 


FULLER  &  WARREN  CO. 

TROT.  NEW  YORK 
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It’s  Not  Enough  for  Your  Cows 


Corn  Gluten  Feed  Is 
Manufactured  by 

American  Maize  Products  Co. 
New  York  and  Chicago 
Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 

St.  Louis 

Clinton  Com  Syrup  Refining  Co. 
Clinton,  Iowa 

Com  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  York  and  Chicago 
The  J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co. 
Keokuk,  Iowa 
The  Huron  Milling  Co. 

Harbor  Beach, 'Michigan 
The  Keever  Starch  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Penick  8s  Ford  Ltd.,  Inc. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co. 
Decatur ,  Illinois 

Union  Starch  and  Refining  Co. 
Columbus,  Indiana 

If  Your  Dealer  Does  Not  Handle  Corn 
Gluten  Feed,  Any  of  the  Above  Named 
Manufacturers  Will  Supply  You. 

This  Book — FREE 


A. 


The  only  reason  that  a  dairy  cow  does  not  starve  to 
death  on  pasture  is  that  the  summer  is  not  long  enough. 
Even  with  the  average  pasture  season  thousands  of 
cows  are  ‘‘starved  dry.” 

You  may  think  your  cows  make  their  increased  yield  of  milk 
on  the  grass  they  eat,  but  you  are  deceiving  yourself.  The  grass 
stimulates  them,  but  it  makes  only  a  small  part  of  the  milk  they 
give  you.  They  rob  their  bodies  to  make  the  rest  of  it. 

In  the  Fall  when  the  pasture-fed  cows  begin  to  fail  it  is  a  sign 
that  they  have  been  starved  dry.  If  grass  made  a  big  yield  in 
the  spring,  why  doesn’t  it  continue  to  make  milk  when  the  cows 
fail  or  go  dry  weeks  or  months  too  soon? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Grass  was  not  enough.  A  grain  ration, 
balanced  with  Corn  Gluten  Feed,  will  take  your  cows  through 
the  summer  in  good  condition  and  full  production. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  Corn  Gluten  Feed  have  been  sold 
for  shipment  during  the  next  three  months.  It  will  be  fed  to 
dairy  cows.  Millions  of  dollars  will  be  added  to  the  profits  of 
their  owners. 

The  Best  and  Safest  Protein 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  is  the  best  protein  feed  because  it  is  more 
highly  digestible  than  other  rich  feeds.  It  is  safe  because  it  is  the 
pure  protein  product  of  corn.  One  ton  contains  the  protein,  min¬ 
eral  matter  and  vitamines  of  nearly  four  tons  of  whole  grain. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  If  he  does  not  sell  it, 
you  can  buy  it  from  any  manufacturer.  In  this  case  it  will  pay 
you  to  get  several  neighbors  to  join  you  and  buy  a  carload  together. 

New  64-Page  Book— Free 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a  copy  of  our  new  book,  “The  Gospel  of  Good  Feed¬ 
ing.”  It  contains  28  tested  rations  for  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep 
and  poultry.  The  great  feeding  experts  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  on 
feeding  they  have  ever  read.  We  will  send  you  a  copy  free. 


Associated  Corn  Products  Mfrs.  R-  hi.-Y. 

Feed  Research  Dept.  May 

208  S.  LaSalile  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Fill  Out  and 
Mail  This 


□  Please  mail  copy  of  “The  Gospel  of  Good  Feeding” — FREE. 

Name _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  _ 

Town. 

□ 


State. 


IL 


Dealer’s  Name. 

mi  -  --inr= 


Mail  the  Coubon  for  a  Free  Copy  of  this 
very  helpful  book,  and  be  sure  to  give  the 
name  of  your  dealer. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III,  Nq  4j  ~ 
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METAL 


“M.  1 


For  fifteen  years  the  METAL  Silo 
has  stood  the  test  of  wind,  ensilage 
acid  and  fire  hazards  and  has  pro - 
duced  the  best  of  silage.  Choose  the 
Silo  constructed  of  COPPER -IZED 
METAL  with  Exclusive  Feature* — and 
Write  Your  Own  Guarantee! 
Orders  received  now — for  Immedi¬ 
ate  or  future  delivery — assure  lower 
prices  than  later  in  seaaon.  We  can 
make  an  interesting  agency  propo¬ 
sition.  Write  for  complete  literature 
THE  THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  CO. 
Dept.  E  London,  Ohio,  E»t.  1904 


I  it  ass 

over 


MINERAL!*,,,, 
MPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 


MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


HMEPi 

SIJLOS 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy . 

The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy  payment  plan  and 
our  FREE  book,  "Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  new  Harder-Vic¬ 
tor  Front.  Learn  how  others 
are  making  extra  profits. 
HARDER  MFG.  CORP. 

C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Ill-flavored  Butter 

How  can  I  prevent  butter  from  tasting 
strong  after  grass  and  garlic  grows  in 
the  Spring,  when  we  turn  the  cows  out? 

Aberdeen,  Md.  mbs.  e.  m.  b. 

Wild  onion  and  garlic  flavor  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  farmer  because  this  flavor 
cannot  be  removed  from  milk  in  any  prac¬ 
tical  way.  Pasteurization  will  help  in. 
its  removal  but  only  when  the  milk  is 
mildly  affected.  Aeration  and  the  forc¬ 
ing  of  air  through  the  milk  will  not  com¬ 
pletely  remove  it.  The  whole  question 
resolves  itself  around  the  time  interval 
between  the  feeding  on  wild  onion  and 
milking  time.  Many  experiments  at  va¬ 
rious  stations  have  been  run  to  deter¬ 
mine  this  period  of  time.  In  some  tests 
one-half  pound,  in  others  one  pound,  of 
wild  onion  tops  were  fed  at  different 
lengths  of  time  before  milking.  It  was 
found  that  increasing  the  length  of  time 
between  feeding  and  milking  decreased 
the  unpleasant  odor  and  flavor.  There 
was  only  a  faint  onion  flavor  in  the  milk 
drawn  from  cows  four  hours  after  feed¬ 
ing.  This  faint  flavor  disappeared  when 
the  milk  stood  for  a  few  hours.  In  all 
cases  the  cream  was  affected  most  and 
the  skim-milk  very  little. 

These  feeding  trials  show  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  should  keep  his  cows  from  pastures 
badly  infested  with  wild  onion  for  at  least 
four  hours  before  milking  in  order  to 
avoid  onion-flavored  milk.  This  rule  may 
not  be  always  safe,  however,  if  any  cow 
should  eat  more  than  a  pound  of  onion 
tops.  The  best  way  to  solve  this  problem 
is  for  every  dairyman  with  onion-infested 
pastures  to  try  for  himself  and  determine 
how  long  it  is  safe  to  allow  cows  in  the 
pasture  before  milking.  These  flavors 
will  be  carried  from  the  milk  to  the  cream 
and  hence  to  the  butter.  The  ordinary 
“grass  flavors”  are  not  very  objection¬ 
able  and  will  not  be  noticed  long.  The 
garlic  flavor  presents  a  problem  difficult 
of  solution.  J.  w.  B. 


Bitter  Milk;  Hay  Storage 

1.  Our  cream  turns  bitter  after  stand¬ 
ing  a  few  days.  It  is  bitter  on  top  a 
few  inches,  and  sweet  underneath.  All 
utensils  are  thoroughly  scalded  and 
cleaned.  What  is  the  cause?  2.  How 
big  a  barn  loft  of  gambrel  type  would 
be  required  to  store  enough  hay  six 
months  for  three  cows?  J.  II. 

1.  Bitter  milk  may  he  due  to  any  of 
the  following  causes.  The  first  two 
causes  may  be  determined  as  certain  if 
the  bitter  flavor  is  present  as  soon  as 
the  milk  in  drawn.  If  the  flavor  de¬ 
velops  in  the  milk  or  cream  with  age, 
the  cause  is  the  third  one  listed : 

Some  individual  cows  produce  hitter 
milk  when  well  advanced  iu  their  lacta¬ 
tion  period,  usually  after  the  sixth  month. 
This  is  inherent  with  such  cows  and  no 
remedy  can  be  given  to  overcome  it. 

Certain  feeds  are  known  to  impart 
bitter  flavors  to  milk.  This  is  especially 
true  of  moldy  hay  or  feeds.  Even  moldy 
bedding  or  straw  might  be  listed.  Rag¬ 
weed,  rape,  excessive  rye  pasture,  beet 
tops,  turnips,  wild  onions,  cabbage  and 
raw  potatoes  will  give  milk  abnormal 
flavors  when  fed  directly  before  milking, 
and  in  some  cases  will  cause  bitter 
flavors. 

Certain  kinds  of  bacteria  are  known 
to  cause  bitter  flavors  in  milk.  They 
get  into  the  milk  at  milking  time  and 
are  favored  by  low  keeping  temperatures. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  organisms 
found  in  manure  are  most  apt  to  cause 
bitter  flavors.  Bitter  flavors  of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  not  always  present  in  freshly 
drawn  milk  but  develop  in  the  milk  with 
age.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  have 
the  cow’s  teats  and  udders  clean  at  milk¬ 
ing  time.  The  cow’s  body  should  like¬ 
wise  be  free  from  manure.  The  use  of 
sterile  utensils  and  a  small  top  pail  ma¬ 
terially  reduce  this  contamination  at 
milking  time.  If  you  are  making  butter, 
it  would  be  well  to  hold  the  cream  at  a 
temperature  of  about  72  degrees  until  it 
is  well  soured.  This  will  tend  to  check 
the  growth  of  the  bitter  flavor  bacteria. 

2.  Three  tons  of  hay  should  be  ample 
to  feed  your  cows  six  months.  This 
amount  of  hay  would  require  2,000  cubic 
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feet  of  space  or  a  space  10x10x20  ft.  A 
barn  10  ft.  wide  would  be  too  narrow  for 
practical  use,  so  it  would  seem  that  a 
barn  with  an  ordinary  gambrel  roof  that 
was  at  least  20  ft.  long  and  something 
over  10  ft.  in  width  would  be  large 
enough.  J.  W.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 


Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  May  1,  1926. 

Market,  slow  and  draggy  on  all  classes 
killing  stock,  little  action  throughout 
week.  Comparisons  with  week  ago : 
Beef  steers,  steady  to  weak ;  bidding  low¬ 
er  ;  top,  $9.45 ;  several  loads  held  con¬ 
siderably  higher ;  bulk  of  sales,  $8.25 
to  $9.  Bulls  and  heifers,  about  steady. 
Cows,  slow ;  little  doing  early ;  barely 
steady ;  bulk,  nearbys,  $4.25  to  $5.25. 
Calves,  steady ;  top  vealers,  $14.50. 

Hogs,  slow ;  steady ;  top  westerns, 
$14.75 ;  bulk,  $14.25  to  $14.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  1, 
1926:  Cattle,  20  cars;  15  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1  Chicago,  1  Virginia,  1  West 
Virginia,  1  St.  Paul,  1  Indiana;  con¬ 
taining  46S  head ;  1,031  head  trucked 
in ;  total  cattle,  1,499  head,  15  calves, 
46S  hogs.  Compared  with  previous  week  ; 
Cattle,  20  cars,  containing  493  head;  873 
head  trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  1,366  head, 
97  cales,  142  hogs. 


BANGS  OF  BRICES 


Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9  to  $9.50; 
fair  to  good,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  medium  to 
fair,  $8  to  $8.50;  common  to  medium, 
$7  to  $8. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $7.25  to  $8 ; 
fair  to  good,  $6.25  to  $7.25  ;  medium  to 
fair,  $5.50  to  $6.25 ;  common  to  medium, 
$4.50  to  $5.50. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $S.25  to  $9  ; 
good  to  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25 ;  medium 
to  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  medium  to 
to  good,  $5.75  to  $7.75;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $4.50  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6.25  to  $7.25 ; 
medium  to  good,  $5  to  $6.25 ;  common  to 
medium,  $4  to  $5 ;  canners  and  cutters, 
$2.50  to  $4. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice._  $6.75 
to  $7.50 ;  fair  to  good,  $6  to  $6.75  ;  me¬ 
dium  to  fair,  $5.50  to  $6;  common  to 
medium,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $13.25  to 
$14.50;  medium,  $10  to  $13.25;  common, 
$5  to  $10. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.25  to  $14 ;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $14  to  $14.75  ;  lightweights,  100 
to  150  lbs.,  $14.25  to  $14.75;  rough 
stock,  $10.75  to  $13.25. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 


Prices  Paid  to  Farmers.  —  Milling 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.45;  corn,  75c;  hay,  baled, 
Timothy,  ton,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  $10 
to  $11. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  ware¬ 
house)— Bran,  ton,  $40  to  $41;  shorts, 
$39  to  $40 ;  hominy,  $37.50  to  $3S.50 ; 
middlings,  $43  to  $44;  linseed,  $61  to 
$62;  gluten,  $43  to  $44;  ground  oats, 
$39  to  $40;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent, 
$45.50  to  $46.50 ;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent, 
$34  to  $35 ;  18  per  cent,  $3S  to  $39 ;  20 
per  cent,  $41  to  $42 ;  24  per  cent,  $46  to 
$47 ;  25  per  cent,  $49  to  $50 ;  horse  feed, 
85  per  cent,  $42  to  $43. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 


The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Mav  4,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  Frencli- 
town,  Passaic,  Haekettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  :  ^  _ 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats . 52% 


No.  2  yellow  corn . 90% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 87% 


Per  Ton 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Yellow  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Flour  middlings  . . .  . 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  . . 


.$35.90 
.  35.90 
.  39.90 
.  32.65 
.  30.65 
.  39.65 
.  35.90 
.  38.90 


42.90 

55.40 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  3-6. — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention.  West 
Baden,  Ind. 

Aug.  11. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  society,  Sodus  Fruit  Farms, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  13. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  home  of  E.  W. 
Mitchell,  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  14. — Holsteins,  consignment  sale, 
Exposition  Grounds,  Springfield,  Mass. 

May  14.  —  Guernseys,  dispersal  sale, 
Sheldon  Farm  herd,  Chicago  Riding  Club, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

May  15. — Registered  Holsteins,  ac¬ 
credited,  Troy,  Pa.  Catalogs  from  R. 
H.  Fleming,  Towanda,  Pa. 

May  20. — Guernsey,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 
consignment  sale  from  Coventry  and 
Florham  Farms. 

May  21. — Brookdale  Fa.m  dispersal 
sale,  Manheim,  Pa. 

June  8. — Lewis  Merryman’s  semi-an¬ 
nual  sale,  Timonium,  Md. 

June  15. — Guernseys.  Vermont  State 
Association  sale,  Randolph  Ctr.,  Vt. 


Oilmeal  in  Cow  Ration 

Would  like  to  have  your  assistance  to 
balance  a  ration  for  my  17  Holsteins.  I 
have  my  own  corn  and  oats  which  I 
grind  together  (cobmeal  and  ground 
oats).  I  would  like  to  use  100  lbs.  bran 
and  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  old  process,  and 
add  enough  cobmeal  and  ground  oats  to 
balance.  I  have  fairly  good  pasture. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  A.  J.  E. 

To  use  your  own  figures,  to  supplement 
100  lbs.  of  oilmeal  and  100  lbs.  of  bran, 
with  sufficient  corn-and-cobmeal  and 
ground  oats  to  bring  this  mixture  into 
a  balance  and  provide  a  22  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  ration,  it  ■would  require  400  lbs.  of 
the  corn-and-cobmeal  and  150  lbs.  of 
gluten  feed.  We  believe  that  it  is  false 
economy  to  depend  upon  linseed  meal 
alone  to  supply  the  protein,  although  the 
protein  that  this  meal  contains  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  variety  in  the  compound¬ 
ing  of  any  ration  intended  for  cows  in 
milk,  and  it  is  a  short-sighted  policy  to 
depend  upon  any  one  constituent  to  sup¬ 
ply  either  the  carbohydrate  or  protein 
equivalent.  F.  c.  M. 


FARM  NEAR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Ill  acres.  Virginia,  18  miles  from  Capital,  fi-roora  house, 
barn,  poultry  houses,  young  orchard.  $5,000.  Mild 
climate.  Other  farm  bargains. 

H.  H  MILLARD  1701  H  Street.  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers3 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  823. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


120-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  35  acres  woods,  60 
tillable,  adaptable  for  all  grains  especially 
potatoes;  9-room  house,  bam  ties  16  cows,  hen¬ 
house  for  400  birds,  incubators  and  implements, 
tools;  bargain  for  right  party;  price  $3,000,  $1,- 
000  down,'  balance  terms.  JOHN  WAGO,  6 
W.  Broadway,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


GUERNSEYS  j 

Guernsey  Consignment  Sale 

May  31,  1926  10.30  A.  M. 

At  White  Hall  Farm,  2  miles  east  of  Waynes- 
boro.  Pa.,  along  State  Highway  and  Electric 
Car  Line. 

30  Cows  9  Heifers  3  Balls 

Granddaughters  of  such  sires  as  Imp.  Gold 
Raiser  30602  A.  R„  Rockingham  18129  A.  R., 
Langwater  Fisherman  21873  A.  R.  and  others 
of  equal  breeding. 

50  Pure  Bred  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs 

6  to  12  weeks  old,  the  best  of  breeding.  Sensa¬ 
tion,  Orion  and  Pathfinder. 

For  Catalog  write 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ  -  WAYNESBORO,  PA. 

bred  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  T 

We  offer  several  from  three  to  seven 
months  old,  prices  from  $40  to  $100  each, 
grandsons  of  the  famous  Florham 
Laddie,  herd  federal  accredited. 

Glenwick  Farm 

Chas.  C.  Wickvvirc,  owner  Cortland,  N.Y. 

PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  aa  a  youngster  (sight  unseen)— 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’a  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  „„„  FA„M,  f,  t  IM  If  rM(  p. 

For  Sale  Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds.  Nearby  springers, 
fresh  cows  open  and  bred  heifers.  Young  pure 
bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn 

TAABELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

FOR.f,f.MfrNomd*sirde0auQh'  Langwater  Eastern  Kings 

Mrs.  B.  H.  DAY  Paradise,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  cow3eHe1fm-s, 

Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

.*.  AYRSHIRES 

For  Sale — iYyrsliipeCattle 

Fresh  Cows,  Bulls  and  Heifers  all  ages,  All  regis¬ 
tered  stock.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Prices  right. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  &  DAIRY  CORP.  Freeland,  Pa. 

S.  S.  HESS,  Mgr. 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  f0?dm  l<&3 

breeding.  Nicely  marked.  Accredited  herd. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y, 

MISCELLANEOUS  j 

HONEY — ’Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs..  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat  $6;  two, 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 
zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted, 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  also  old 
stamps  used  before  1870  on  the  envelope  or 
off;  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Warburton  Bldg.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.,  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones. 

HENRY  WILLIAM,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon 
f.o.b.  Rupert;  cash  with  order.  CLARK  W. 
BENTLEY,  Rupert,  Vt. 


CHESTNUT  posts,  some  sawed  tapering  for 
poultry  fence,  0  ft.  long,  4x2  tons.  4x4  butts, 
36c,  f.o.b.  Oxford.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  boarders,  beautifully  located, 
small  farm;  mountains,  isolated  yet  con¬ 
venient  main  road.  ANNA  ZINK,  Brass  Castle, 
Washington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  4-burner  oil  stove,  in  fine  con¬ 
dition,  with  oven;  one  air  compressor,  U.  S. 
Deluxe,  model  2,  stage  automatic.  BOX  432, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Oliver  typewriter,  price  $25.  GIL¬ 
BERT  TERRELL,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION  milker,  two  double  units,  com¬ 
plete;  also  DeLaval  separator,  17;  good  as 
new;  very  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  549,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINEST  quality  buckwheat  blend.  Fall  honey, 
60-lb.  can,  $6  here;  amber  chunk  comb,  5-lb. 
pail,  $1.25;  amber,  clover,  $1.15;  buckwheat, 
$1  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT, 
New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  bean  poles.  Dahlia  and  to¬ 
mato  stakes,  also  cedar  for  rustic  work;  any 
size.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 


RUG  and  carpet  weaving  from  old  rags,  clothes, 
etc.,  75  cents  per  yard;  all  charges  C.O.D.; 
send  10  cents  for  instruction  book.  EVANS 
W.  HARALD,  123  Granite  St.,  Pigeon  Cove, 
Mass. 


4th  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.,  JUNE  3rd 

30  Females  -  Bulls,  8 

18  leading  herds  represented  in  Connecticut 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Best  assortment 
of  Durham  breeding  stock  offered  this  year 
iu  New  York. 

CATALOGS  of  R.  H.  FEAREY,  Mgr. 


VWWWAWVWUWWWVW. 

BELGIAN  HORSESForSale! 


1  3-year-old  mare,  weight .  1650 

1  2-year-old  mare  “  .  1350 

1  1-year-old  stud  “  .  1150 


H  All  Red  Roans.  Price,  S1.200  for  the  three.  ? 
5  Show  bred  stock.  J 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.  Y.  »J 

JMYWVWVVVVWAVVUWWVS 


DAIRY  COWS  For  Sale 

A  large  number  of  highest  quality  Wisconsin  T.  B. 
tested  fresh  cows  and  springers  always  on  hand  to 
select  from.  Aaron  Mintz,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  ail  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa. 


Iberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  for  sale.  The  very  best 
h  breeding.  Accredited  herd.  Write  for  information. 
S.  1).  WICKS  Sylvan  Lea  Farm  K.  F.  II.  No.  2  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Swiss  Milk  Goats 


MERRELL 

Westbrook 


Conn. 


Rokkile  Cavies,  Pets.  (1.000  animals.)  Circular  for 
ndDUIli  stamp.  SUMMIT  ItUIIilTHY  Bernharts,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— 10  REGISTERED 
VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Southdown  Sheep 


DOGS 


Guardian  Airedales 

Age,  2months.  Males,  $>25;  Females,  $15.  Also 
adult  stock  and  young  male  dogs  at  reasonable 
prices,  Intelligence,  stamina  and  sweet  disposition 
have  made  Guardian  Airedales  famous.  Address 

P.  BRANDKETH  White  Birches  BETHEL,  CONN. 


2)lZXIS]D^.Ij£S 

One  choice  3kj-yr.-old  Female,  $20.  One  lO-mos.-old 
Male,  $25.  Also  Male  puppies  born  Feb.  27th,  $15  each. 
All  stock  eligible  for  registration  in  A.  K.  C. 

II.  N.  CONN E It  Stockton.  N.  J. 


A  irpriolo  Pnn«  §  "ks-  old.  Eligible  to  registry.  A 
i  viiGuaic  x  upo  few  have  25  champions  in  pedigree. 
Males,  $10;  females,  $5.  Grown  Shepherd  dogs,  $10. 
C.  NYE  Lakewood,  Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protect!  Lawns,  Churches, 
Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
lVrite  lor  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Price*. 

_  VKokomo  Fence  Mfg. Co. 

Dept,  .joy  Kokomo,  Ind. 


SWINE  | 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size  -  Quality-Breeding 

Fast  Growing  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed.  Shipped 
C.  O,  D.  on  approval.  Pay  Expressman  if  satisfied, 
if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing.  Ship  any  number.  6-weeks  old,  $7  each;  8- 
weeks  old,  $7.50  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly 
and  satisfaction  assured. 

William  J.  Hailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


FEEDING  PIGS  SALE 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
and  Berkshire  Cross  pigs.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50 
each;  8  weeks  old,  $7.00  each,  all  good  healthy  pigs 
for  Feeders.  Also  30  Purebred  Chester  White,  6 
weeks  old  Barrows  or  sows,  unrelated  Boars.  $8.00 
each.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 
No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  If  you  cannot  ex¬ 
amine  pigs  at  your  Depot,  keep  them  a  week,  and 
f  not  satisfactory  return  pigs  and  your  money  will 
be  returned.  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

'Purebred  PIGS> 

CHESTERS  OR  DCROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs. 

6  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
C.O.D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S6.60 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  S6.7S  each;  good,  healthy  stock, 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  $7  50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D.,  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  31.  LUX,  206  Washington 
Street,  Woburn,  3Iass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


1DUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifleld,  N.  Y- 


Duroc  Boar 


New  York  Sensation. 

Elmwood  Farms 


9125. 

Bradford,  N.Y. 


Reg.Durocs 


All  ages  for  sale.  The  very  best  breeding 

ALLEN  H.  POST  Ensenore,  N.Y. 


Duroc-Jersey 


If  You  Want  The  Best  In  Du  rocs,  Write 
Wm.  It .  Hill,  Bridge  ville,  Delaware 


For  Sale-20  Pure-bred  Hampshire  Pigs 

Eligible  to  registration  ;  born  February  15 ;  just  weaned , 
at  bargain  price  of  91  5  each  now,  $20  next  month. 

PHILIP  B.  ADAMS  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


Homndiiro  Pine  Weanlings— Registered— White 
lldlll|lollii  c  M  IU5  belted  beauties.  Free  Circular. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM  Box  R  Elverson,  Pa. 


300 Chester  W hite.Berkshire-Duroc  PIGS 

for  April,  May,  June  delivery,  6  wks.  old,  $7.50  each. 
Pure  bred  and  high  grade  pigs,  $8.50  each. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


Pino  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old 
*  *5”  S7.50  each  ;  7  wks.  old,  88  each.  Pigs  are  ready 
to  ship.  If  you  will  not  return  our  crate  include  extra 
$1  (each  six  or  less  pigs.)  Rouse  Bros.,  Dushore,  Pa. 


Of  H  ’<*  Beg-  April  pigs  $12.75  each.  Big  Type  stock 
.  I.  U.  5  and  Biglitters.  It.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


unesier  nmie  rigs  ° 

CLOUDLAND  FARM 


Champion  bloodlines. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


DOGS 


CLOSINGOUT  CHEAP  C0LUH 

Five  registered  female  Airedales,  or  will  put  out  on 
shares.  Also  Collie  and  Airedale  puppies.  Trade 
for  Cocker  Spaniels. 

RUSSELL  CAREY  Meriden,  Conn, 


PEDIGREED  COLLIE  STUD  DOGS 
and  BROOD  MATRONS 


Unrelated  pairs.  Money  making  investment.  Excel¬ 
lent  farm  dogs.  Prices  reduced  to  make  room  for 
expected  litters.  Glengae  Kennels,  Boonton,  N  J. 


White  Collie  Pups 

O.  H.  RILEY 


7  weeks.  Can  furnish  papers.  None 
better.  Males,  $17.50;  females,  $10. 

Franklin,  Vermont 


Scotch  Collies-N°'sh  Sho*ho,:ds* 


.  Pups  and  dogs. 

Native  born  heelers.  Half  price  while 
they  last.  Maple  Grove  Farms  Pope  Mills,  N.Y. 


Collie  Puppies 


the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
ttOVEHSOOK  KENNELS, Chainbersbnrg, Fa. 


Sable  and  white. 


Mala  finlfio  ®able  and  white.  2yrs.  First-class  heel 
male  UUIIIC  driver.  No  faults.  Guaranteed.  $35.  Must 
have  good  home.  Oscar  Riley,  Franklin,  Vermont 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IROS.,  Grove  City,  Fa. 


Exceptional  Litter  of  Police  Puppies  ind\^ f^m 

my  winning  dam  and  imported  trained  grandson  of  Dolf 
von  Dustenibrook.  Priced  at  $75  and  $10O  each. 

R.  GRAHAM  R.  F.  D.  Sag  Harbor,  l.  I.,  N.V. 


ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

812.50  each.  Irish  Setter  Bitch,  pedigreed,  10 

mos.  old,  $35.  Or.  FAIVRE,  Middletown,  N.V.  Box  1453 

NEVER  BEFORE  HAVE  I  BEEN  ABLE  TO  GIVE  SUCH 

Splendid  Value  of  English  or  Welsh  Shepherds 

from  proven  Sire  and  Dams  at  reduced  prices. 

GEO.  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N.Y. 


TT  Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 


Lake  Shore  Kennels,  Himrod,  N.  Y.,  bS 

and  Spaniel  pups.  Also  2  coon  dogs  on  approval. 


RIqoL  and  Ton  Foxhound  Pups,  None  better.  $10. 
Dldvn  dllu  lull  O.  II.  ltll.KY  Franklin,  Vermont 

Pnlioo  Plinnioo  Nephews  of  Strongheart,  8-10-Wks..  $2S 

rUIILB  ruppicb  up.  GLE.VKOiD  FA  KM,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J 
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For  20  Years  the 

Burrell  has  milked  their  cows  clean 


“My  father  installed  Burrell  Milkers  in 
1906,  and  we  have  been  using  the  same 
machines  ever  since.  For  20  years  our  Burrell 
Milkers  have  always  milked  the  cows  clean,  and 
we  never  do  any  stripping.” — C.  D.  Miner. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

That  is  what  Burrell  users  say  over  and 
over  again — “  It  M ilks  the  Cows  Clean.” 

This  phrase  has  become  almost  the  universal 
expression  of  praise  of  Burrell  users.  And, 
when  the  performance  of  a  milker  is  thus  sum¬ 
marized  by  men  it  has  served  for  many  years, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
it  will  milk  your  cows.  But  until  you  know 


a  Burrell,  you  may  think  it  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”. 


A  Slums  tfuTTUUL 
C tun 


4  Seatures  make  a  Burrell  best 

The  Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  is 
adaptable  to  teats  of  practically  every 
size;  the  Automatic  Controller,  which  regulates 
the  suction  to  suit  each  individual  cow;  the  san¬ 
itary  Moisture  Trap,  which  prevents  contamin¬ 
ation  of  the  milk;  the  Positive  Relief  Pulsator, 
which  insures  natural  circulation  and  pre¬ 
vents  congestion  in  the  teats  —  these  are  the 
exclusive 'features  that  cause  Burrell  users  to 
say  “It  Milks  the  Cotvs  Clean”— and  these  are 
the  features  you  want  in  the  milker  you  buy. 


Learn  about  this  remarkable  separator 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dairymen.  One  pictures 
and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker.  The  other  tells  all  about  the  Burrell-Simplex 
Cream  Separator — with  its  wonderful  Link  Blades  that  give  the  Burrell  a  greater 
capacity  to  a  given  size  of  bowl,  to  a  given  speed  and  to  a  given  amount  of  power 
than  any  other  separator.  It  tells  all  about  its  simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction, 
and  how  "It  Skims  the  M ilk  Clean ” — cleaner  than  any  other  separator.  Before 
you  select  a  milker  or  separator,  read  both  of  these  books.  Send  for  them  today. 


D.H.BUrrell&Go.Inc.  20  Albany  st.  Little  Falls,  New  York 


TRADE  mark  REG.  U.  S.TVfcT. OI  L 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Make  Your  Cows 


president 


Gets  ML  the  Mrl 


Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Strainer  x 
is  GUARANTEED  to  remove 
every  particle  of  dust,  dirt  and 
sediment  from  milk,  or  money  refunded. 
No  other  strainer  made  can  do  what 
the  Purity  does.  No  other  strainer  is 
like  it.  Most  sanitary  strainer  made. 
Easy  to  clean.  No  fuss  or  muss. 
Saves  time  and  labor. 

Used  by  world’s  largest  condensaries  and  by 
thousands  of  farmers,  creameries  and  dairies. 
Recommended  by  U.  S.  Government.  Sterilized 
cotton  disc  tightly  clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer 
gets  all  the  dirt.  No  fine  mesh  screen  to  become 
clogged ;  no  dirty  cloths  to  wash.  Made  in  two 
sizes— 10  qt.  and  18  qt. 

Atfk  your  dealer  or  write  direct  for  literature 
and  prices  on  the  Purity  Strainer. 


Dept.  A 


Purity  Stamping  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


PURITY  COTTON  DISCS  are  made  in  any 
rze  fro 'H  in.  to  7  in.  diam.  for' alt  makes 
of  firaincis  or  fillers.  Send  for  a' trial  ordo . 


Pay  Bigger  Profits 

If  you  have  six  or  more  cows  and  are  milking 
by  hand — the  Empire  Milking  Machine  will 
save  you  money.  It  helps  do  away  with  the 
hired  mau  and  puts  his  wages  of  $60  to  $80 
a  mouth  and  what  it  costs  to  feed  him  right 
iu  your  own  pocket. 

But  that  isn’t  all.  The  Empire  Milker  produces 
milk  with  a  lower  bacterial  count — cleaner 
milk.  In  many  cases  it  increases  the  laetation 
period  of  the  cows.  It’s  a  simple  thing  to  han¬ 
dle,  too.  A  1 0-year-old  boy  can  operate  it. 

Write  today  for  my  booklet  "How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits” 
and  let  me  explain  the  New  Deferred  Payment  Plan  that  lets 
the  Empire  pay  for  itself  while  saving  money  for  you. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Gl()  Humbolt  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE 

Milking  Machine 

A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  DAIRY  FOR  ANY  KIND  OF  POWER 


Other  Empire  Farm 
Machinery 

Empire  Water  Systems 
B.  B.  Marvel  Cream 
Separators 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 


Silage  for  Sheep 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  an  inquiry 
in  your  columns  regarding  silage  as  a 
food  for  sheep.  If  the  experience  of  one 
farmer  for  one  Winter  is  of  any  value, 
here  it  is. 

Our  farm  is  located  in  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  about  32  miles  southwest  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Last  year  we  decided  to 
try  out  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the  place  and 
purchased  about  a  hundred  just  after 
shearing  time.  Some  of  these  we  have 
since  disposed  of,  and  five  ewes  were  too 
young  to  breed ;  so  we  went  into  the 
Winter  with  about  S3  ewes  to  lamb. 
These  sheep  were  on  the  range  until 
December  1.  After  that  we  drove  the 
flock  to  their  quarters  each  night  and 
fed  them  a  half  bushel  basket  of  ear 
corn  to  each  of  five  feed  racks.  In  the 
morning  they  went  to  the  range  again. 
After  snow  came,  the  last  of  December, 
we  kept  feeding  the  same  ration  of. 
corn  at  night,  and  also  plenty  of  fairly 
good  mixed  hay.  In  the  morning  avo 
feed  five  sacks  of  silage  and  also  hay. 
Since  lambing  we  have  added  a  double 
handful  of  bran  to  the  silage  for  each 
ewe.  They  have  had  plenty  of  water 
and  have  access  to  salt.  They  have 
fairly  good  shelter  and  plenty  of  air. 

The  result  has  been  that  these  ewes 
have  come  through  the  Winter  in  first- 
class  condition,  and  we  have  saved  SO 
lambs  which  are  doing  fine.  Five  or  six 
ewes  are  yet  to  lamb.  We  have  lost 
about  15  lambs.  Nearly  all  those  lost 
were  the  weaker  ones  of  twins  which 
were  neglected  by  their  mothers  in  the 
mob.  Part  of  these  could  have  hen  saved 
if  we  had  had  small  pens  into  ■which  to 
put  the  mothers  with  twins. 

We  find  that  sheep  like  silage  ns  well 
as  cattle,  and  we  believe  it  is  just  as 
good  for  them.  We  have  been  careful 
to  feed  no  moldy  silage. 

Virginia.  ir.  a.  knevels. 


Training  Oxen 

On  page  701  E.  G.  S.  wants  to  know 
how  to  train  calves  to  be  serviceable 
oxen.  The  direction  to  teach  to  lead  is 
good.  Possibly  my  experience  with  oxen 
may  be  of  some  use  to  him,  for  my  oxen 
were  the  admiration  of  people  who  saw 
them  work,  usually  by  word  only,  and 
that  from  close  by  to  25  or  30  paces 
away.  lie  should  teach  each  one  to  move 
up  at  the  word  “get”  and  back  at  the 
word  “back”  before  putting  together.  It 
is  very  necessary  for  them  to  know  how 
to  back  at  the  word,  but  in  saying  it  I 
should  say  it  “ba-a-ack,”  as  in  short 
turns  the  word  “back”  is  given  with  the 
name  of  ox  on  the  side  to  be  turned  ;  as 
“Back  Jim”  for  right  ox,  and  “Back 
.Toe”  for  left  ox  as  wanted,  first  giving 
(he  word  “gee”  or  “haw.”  One  team  I 
had  I  could  stand  20  paces  away  and 
tell  either  to  back  and  lie  would  step 
back  and  the  other  not  move  unless 
I  first  told  them  to  “gee”  or  “haw.”  One 
should  put  rope  on  outer  horn  of  each, 
which  could  be  pulled  to  help  them  un¬ 
derstand.  When  well  trained  they  can 
be  used  single  in  most  any  crop.  I  used 
bridles  at  first  for  the  single  training, 
but  soon  could  do  without  anything  but 
the  word,  but  I  talked  to  them  as  if  I 
had  them  both.  After  once  getting  them 
going  the  talking  should  be  done  from 
behind,  for  it  is  behind  the  driver  will 
be  in  plowing,  marking  off  rows  and 
such  work.  Take  them  in  the  field  and 
not  on  road  where  one  can  gee,  haw, 
back  and  start  a  plenty.  Give  them 
quite  a  few  lessons  as  it  is  time  well 
spent. 

Yoke  as  made  here  is  from  a  piece  of 
timber,  not  oak  or  hickory,  4xGxlG  in. 
From  center  mark  15%  in.  each  way, 
then  7%  in.  for  holes  for  bows  which 
should  be  1^4  in.  in  size,  slanting  a  little 
each  way  out  at  bottom  to  allow  for 
bulge  of  bow  as  it  is  wider  at  bottom 
than  need  be  at  top.  Bows  can  be  made 
from  hickory  or  oak,  as  they  need  to  be 
strong,  and  made  IVi  in.  through.  Be¬ 
fore  trying  to  bend  them  after  getting 
them  round  wrap  bags  around  middle 
about  10  in.  each  side  of  center  and 
slowly  pour  boiling  water  on  them,  first 
making  a  mark  G  in.  from  center  each 
way.  After  they  have  well  steamed  and 
still  hot  they  can  be  bent  without  much 
trouble.  Have  a  piece  7  in.  long  to  put 
at  the  G  in.  marks  so  the  bow  will  stop 
bending  there,  leaving  there  till  bow  has 
dried.  Of  course  ends  are  tied  a  few 
inches  apart.  I  use  a  pole  for  attaching 
to  plow  or  harrow,  with  hook  on  it.  A 
chain  scrapes  their  legs  and  pole  can  be 
wrapped.  The  yoke  above  is  for  oxen 
not  calves.  Single  yoke  is  like  ends 
except  ends  are  longer  so  traces  will  not 
rub  shoulders.  Have  hooks  on  ends  for 
traces.  f.  w.  iiutchins. 

Maryland. 
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A  Milker  on  Wheels 


Milks  your  herd 
three  times  as  fast 

One  hour  after  you  unbox  your 
Moto-Milker  you  can  begin  to 
milk  your  cows — no  installation 
necessary.  It  runs  on  lighting 
current. 

In  the  time  it  takes  you  to 
milk  four  cows  by  hand,  a  Moto- 
Milker  will  milk  twelve — and  get 
more  milk  and  c leaner  milk  in 
the  bargain. 

If  you  have  a  large  herd,  or  no 
electricity,  there’s  the  Sharpies 
Pipe  Line  Milker. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  book 
of  facts.  No  cow  owner  can 
afford  not  to  read  it. 


The  Sharpies  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  M-15C 

Finance  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Only  the  Sharpies 
Suction-Feed  Sepa¬ 
rator  Skints  Clean 
at  Any  Speed . 


HITCH  YOUR  TRACTOR 

TO  THE 

FARQUHAR 

“JUNIOR  THRESHER” 

AND 

Thresh  50  Bushels  per  hour 

Individual  or  group  threshing  is 
profitable  because  it  permits  earlier 
threshing,  requires  less  labor,  and 
you  use  your  own  tractor  for  power. 

The  Farquhar  “Junior”  has  a 
capacity  of  about  50  bushels  per 
hour  of  average  wheat.  It  does  a 
nice  clean  job  of  threshing  any 
kind  or  condition  of  grain.  It  saves 
the  grain  andcleans  it  ready  formar- 
ket.  The  Fordson  has  ample  power 
to  drive  the  Farquhar  “Junior.” 

Plan  to  make  more  money  with 
your  tractor— write  today  for  in¬ 
structive  bulletins. 

We  also  build  Sawmills,  Hay 
Balers,  and  Cider  Presses  to 
be  operated  by  Tractor, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
BOX  530,  YORK,  PA. 


boarding  houses, country  residences 
and  hotels  for  sale.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Write  me  your  wants  be¬ 
fore  buying  property  elsewhere. 

JOHN  HUYC'K,  Oak  Hill,  iN.Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  Y ork  City 


Farm  Relief — the  Real  Kind 

I  have  read  that  there  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  litters  of  pigs  grown  that  weighed 
two  tons  each  in  ISO  days.  Are  these 
men  looking  for  Congress  to  help  them 
get  rid  of  the  surplus?  w.  b.  tayloe. 

There  have  been  many  ton  litters 
grown  in  that  time,  but  it  is  a  problem 
about  the  two-ton.  With  the  price  of 
hogs  and  corn  now,  men  are  taking  their 
hats  off  to  hogs,  whether  they  wear 
jewelry  or  not,  but  this  stuffing  is  for 
applause  from  the  galleries.  No,  they 
will  not  go  to  Congress  if  hogs  drop. 
They  will  simply  ship  the  breeders,  and 
then  hunt  new  ones  when  they  spring 
again. 

Some  philanthropists,  like  the  swarm 
of  corn  relievers,  may  go  ostensibly  for 
them,  but  really  for  themselves.  They 
will  add  nothing  to  the  hog’s  comfort, 
but  get  their  paws  on  some  organization 
funds,  and  make  such  a  nuisance  of 
themselves  dogging  officials  that  a  hog 
commission  may  be  appointed,  with  an 
appropriation  that  they  will  go  after 
with  celerity.  That  is  the  history  of  the 
relievers  who  have  infested  Washington 
since  Iowa  and  Nebraska  corn  ears  be¬ 
gan  to  shoot.  They  are  all  farmers, 
“dirt  farmers,”  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  one  of  them  handled  a  tiling  spade, 
manure  fork  or  husking  peg  for  five  years. 

They  use  their  hands  to  feed  them¬ 
selves,  but  want  to  get  them  into  organi¬ 
zation  and  government  money  for  a 
change,  and  they  have  been  so  persistent, 
it  looks  as  if  success  was  near.  A  few 
farmers  across  the  Mississippi  expected 
them  to  influence  the  government  so  it 
would  come  west  and  load  up  their  corn  at 
a  dollar  a  bushel,  but  they  are  disillusion¬ 
ed.  This  farm  relief  is  the  worst  bunk  ever 
perpetrated.  Fellows  who  dislike  useful, 
honest  work  look  for  openings,  but  real 
farmers  hold  them  in  supreme  contempt. 
They  will  take  up  the  clotuing  and  dry- 
goods  business  later,  and  want  govern¬ 
ment  help  because  men  are  wearing  any 
old  thing  at  joy-riding,  and  women’s 
clothes  have  become  brief.  Then  the 
barbers,  since  safety  razors  cut  down 
their  shaves. 

Mr.  Taylor  sends  a  verse  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  class  of  farmers  we  admire. 
He  knew  it  all  over  50  years  back  and 
now  would  like  some  one  to  furnish  the 
balance.  It  is  by  “Farmer  Reynolds,” 
some  New  Yorker,  and  he  asks  if  I  or 
some  of  my  forebears  did  it.  Hardly, 
because  there  is  no  more  poetry  in  the 
writer  than  in  a  horse.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  a  lot  of  men  such  as  it 
describes. 

Though  my  hands  ain’t  bejeweled  and 
slender, 

But  brawny  and  discolored  in  spots, 
For  I’ve  swung  both  the  ax  and  the 
cradle, 

And  plowed  a  good  many  lots, 

And  my  grip  sometimes  has  a  vigor, 

Not  proper  these  delicate  days, 

Thus  showing  how  awkward  a  farmer 

Can  be  in  a  number  of  ways, 

But  warm  blood  runs  down  in  my 
fingers, 

Let  us  hope  it  is  loyal  and  white, 

I’ve  stood  for  the  man  that  was  under, 

Not  caring  who  started  the  fight. 

So  now  if  you’re  a  mind  to  be  friendly. 

And  just  for  humanity’s  sake, 

Stretch  out  a  hand  to  a  fellow 

And  let  us  manfully,  cordially  shake. 

I  am  like  Sam  Weller  with  his  first 
love  letter  when  his  father  told  him, 
“Samivel,  that  is  a  sudden  pull  up,”  and 
Sam  said,  “She’ll  visit  there  was  more 
of  it.”  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Ohio. 


Let  Farmers  Keep  Ferrets 

As  The  R.  N.-Y.  always  stands  for 
farmer’s  rights,  why  could  you  not  agi¬ 
tate  the  question  of  the  farmers  having 
the  right  to  the  free  and  unrestricted 
use  of  ferrets?  Why  should  not  all  farm¬ 
ers,  who  cared  to,  have  the  privilege  of 
keeping  a  ferret  or  ferrets  to  rid  his 
place  of  rats,  and  also  the  destructive 
cotton-tail  rabbit  at  least  on  his  own 
farm?  No  kind  of  game  is  hunted  with 
ferrets  except  the  common  destructive 
cotton-tail  rabbits  that  should  not  be 
protected  at  all,  and  the  ferret  is  one 
of  the  best  means  to  clear  places  of  rats. 
Keep  a  ferret  in  the  cellar  and  clear  the 
house  of  rats,  and  when  snow  is  on  the 
ground  they  can  be  let  loose  in  outbuild¬ 
ings  without  much  danger  of  the  ferret 
wandering  away  in  the  fields  and  getting 
lost.  Years  ago  it  was  common  for 
many  farmers  to  keep  ferrets,  but  now 
he  is  prohibited  this  right  to  protect  his 
place  from  these  pests,  because  of  the 
agitation  of  some  fish  and  game  clubs. 

New  York.  c.  L.  T. 


SPEE 


Sheer 
W  ork-ability 


Is  the  Big  Speed  Wagon 
Feature  that  Farmers 
Truly  Appreciate 


Rough  going — bad  roads — abrupt  grades — 
severe  weather — short  trips  and  long  hauls 
— abuse  in  a  dozen  different  ways — 

These  are  conditions  under  which  trucks 
must  operate  in  rural  service.  Few  can  do 
it  for  long ! 

More  power  at  the  engine,  more  strength  in 
the  chassis  and  more  traction  at  the  wheels 
give  the  Speed  Wagon  ability  to  grow  old 
slowly  —  to  outlast  the  years  and  make 
100,000  miles  of  service  a  common  record* 


Recent  improvements  include  a  longer 
wheelbase,  a  lower  body,  more  comfort  for 
the  driver,  a  better  appearance. 

1 V*  tons  capacity.  4-cylinder 
chassis  $1090;  6-cylinder  chassis 
$1240.  Large  variety  of  bodies. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing,  Michigan 


Your  Son 


Write  today  for  a 
free  book  on  his  fu¬ 
ture,  a  book  that 
your  son  should  have 
—a  book  that  you’ll 
read  with  interest, 
too. 

It  tells  of  one  of  the  richest  farm  lands 
in  the  country,  the  productive  soil  of  the 
famous  Piedmont  Section  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Here  the  big  plantations  are  being 
broken  up  into  small  farms— abundant 
land  that  is  now  growing  all  kinds  of 
crops.  Land  that  is  cheap,  one  and  two- 
horse  farms  at  half  the  price  of  farms  in 
the  North — and  purchaseable  on  easy 
terms. 

Ten  years  from  now  your  son— or  your¬ 
self — will  be  thankful  at  having  sent  for 
the  book,  or  you  will  regret  having  passed 
up  the  opportunity.  Farmers  who  have 
come  to  Spartanburg  County  are  prosper¬ 
ing.  They  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
pioneer’s  opportunity  in  a  settled  country 
— and  they  are  winning! 

Get  this  book  for  that  son  of  yours 
who  is  just  starting  out  on  his  own.  A 
postcard  mailed  today  will  bring  it — 
free! 

Farm  Bureau 

Montgomery  Building  -  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Spartanburg  County 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii) 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

iiiiilllllllllillilliliiillllllllllllllllllll[:iilli 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

ty  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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On  May  1 6th  this  Cow 

went  on 


DAYS  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100  110  120  130  140  150  160  170  180  190  200  210  220  230  240  250  260  270  280  290  300  310  320 

These  lines  represent  the  daily  average  production  in  each  10  day 
period.  To  obtain  this  figure  the  total  production  in  each  period  was 
divided  by  ten  to  avoid  all  the  little  fluctuations  in  day-to-day  records. 


IN  THESE  two  simple  lines  is  written  the 
story  of  two  lactations  in  the  life  of  a  cow. 
The  chart  shown  above  is  a  graphic  record 
of  the  milk  production,  during  1924  and  1925,  of 
Cow  76,  an  ordinary  grade  Holstein  at  the  Larro 
Research  Farm. 

The  solid  line  shows  milk  production  in  1924 — a 
good,  even  milk  flow,  averaging  over  31  lbs.  a 
day  throughout  the  lactation,  during  which  the 
cow  was  fed  Larro  and  hay,  with  no  pasture. 
On  this  diet,  she  not  only  produced  profitably, 
but  built  condition,  entering  her  1925  lactation 
with  a  production  up  to  47  lbs.  a  day. 

Then,  on  May  16th,  1925,  she  went  on  pasture, 
the  grain  ration,  however,  being  fed  with  the 
grass.  Production  increased  temporarily  as  is 
indicated  by  the  sharp  peak  in  the  broken  line 
representing  1925  milk  production.  This  in¬ 
crease,  however,  lasted  but  ten  days.  As  the 
grain  ration  was  reduced,  production  fell  off 
sharply. 

Two  months  after  she  went  on  pasture  she  was 
giving  only  22  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  On  the 
280th  day  of  this  lactation,  the  milk  yield  was 
only  10  lbs.,  as  compared  with  25  lbs.  on  the 


280th  day  of  her  previous  lactation,  when  she 
was  getting  Larro,  with  no  pasture. 

Though  the  1925  pasture  was  plentiful,  she 
simply  was  not  getting  enough  nourishment. 
The  grass  had  served  admirably  as  a  “spring 
tonic,”  but  ten  days  saw  the  end  of  this  effect. 
It  could  not  take  the  place  of  sufficient  food. 

“No  cow  can  produce  a  really  liberal  amount  of 
milk  for  any  time  on  grass  alone.  Sometimes 
they  will  do  it  for  a  while  by  drawing  on  their 
reserves,  which  means  losing  weight  and  condi¬ 
tion,  followed  with  a  rapid  drop  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  Heavily  milking  cows  so  treated  always 
disappoint  their  owners  by  their  poor  production 
the  following  winter.” 

So  speaks  Dr.  C.  H.  Eckles,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  one  of  the  world’s  leading  dairy 
authorities. 

Feed  your  cows  1  lb.  of  Larro  for  each  5  lbs.  of 
milk  they  produce,  even  with  the  best  pasture. 
Increase  your  Larro  ration  when  pasture  becomes 
inferior.  Your  summer  profits  will  be  larger. 
Your  cows  will  maintain  the  condition  necessary 
for  capacity  production  next  fall  and  winter, 
when  milk  prices  are  highest. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Feeding  Guernsey  Calves 

Will  you  tell  me  the  best  and  most 
economical  way  to  raise  Cuernsey  calves 
to  the  age  of  six  months?  We  sell  all 
of  our  milk,  part  for  League  price  and 
part  for  10  cents  per  quart.  A.  H.  s. 

Raising  a  Guernsey  calf  economically 
is  simply  a  question  of  care  and  feeding  ; 
one  is  as  important  as  the  other,  and 
both  must  be  about  right.  The  care  con¬ 
sists  in  keeping  the  calf  clean  and  com¬ 
fortable  at  all  times,  provide  a  good  bed 
and  warm  place  in  Winter,  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer  give  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exer¬ 
cise,  with  provision  for  shade  on  hot 
days.  Probably  more  good  calves  are 
killed  every  year  by  overfeeding  while 
young  than  from  all  other  causes  com¬ 
bined.  While  a  calf  should  be  fed  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  provide  nourishment  to  the 
growing  body,  the  first  thing  to  learn  is 
that  a  young  calf  is  very  tender,  and  by 
all  means  don’t  let  “the  milk  of  human 
kindness”  flow  so  freely  that  you  over¬ 
feed,  especially  on  grain  and  skim-milk, 
as  calves  are  very  greedy,  and  will  usual¬ 
ly  eat  and  drink  too  much  if  given  the 
opportunity.  Of  course  new  milk  fresh 
from  the  cow  is  the  best,  and  should  al¬ 
ways  be  fed  for  a  few  weeks  until  the 
calf  gets  a  good  start,  as  a  calf  that  is 
not  worth  feeding  properly  is  not  worth 
raising  at  all.  Milk  at  10c  a  quart  is 
too  expensive,  but  at  the  League  price 
it  is  quite  a  different  proposition,  so  you 
can  afford  to  feed  enough  new  milk  to 
give  the  calves  a  good  start. 

At  the  age  of  four  to  six  weeks,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  strength  of  the  calf, 
we  start  mixing  in  a  little  skim-milk  or 
buttermilk  if  available,  but  in  your  case, 
where  you  sell  the  whole  milk,  you  would 
no  doubt  have  to  use  a  substitute,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  good  prepared  calf 
meal  would  be  the  best  feed  to  use.  There 
are  several  brands  of  this  calf  meal  on 
the  market,  and  it  is  always  safe  to  se¬ 
lect  one  with  a  good  established  reputa¬ 
tion.  Gradually  change  from  new  milk 
to  this  calf  meal  and  water,  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  add  a  little  milk  unMl  the  calf 
is  two  or  three  months  old  at  least.  Al¬ 
ways  feed  a  little  good  fine  hay  or  grass 
after  the  first  month,  and  during  the 
growing  season  a  good  grass  pasture  is 
very  necessary. 

One  of  the  best  calve'  I  ever  saw  was 


For  three  years  before  Larro  Poultry  Feeds  were  offered  for  sale  they  were  made  to  prove  their  right  to  the 
name  Larro  in  a  series  of  carefully  checked  feeding  tests.  In  every  test  the  Larro-fed  birds  produced  more 
eggs  and  developed  quicker,  with  less  mortality  than  those  fed  on  any  of  the  better  known  rations  now 
available.  The  regular  use  of  Larro  Poultry  Feeds  will  add  greatly  to  your  profits,  too.  Ask  your  dealer.  (627) 
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MONEY 


ON  METAL  ROOFS  , 

We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets,' 
make  them  into  high  grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles, 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  of  type  and  style 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Also  Re«dy-M»d« 
Garages  and  Farm  Buildings.  We  control  every 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof,  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  the 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer!  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Edwards  Metal  Roofs  are  weather-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 
Ten  thousand  farmer  friends  are  our  best  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Write  today !  Get  our  low  prices 
and  free  samples.  Save  money, 
get  better  quality,  Aak  for  Roof¬ 
ing  Book  No.  173,  or  for  Gar¬ 
age  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

523-573  Butler  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


Direct-to-you  Save  Money  Plan 


Old  Reliable  ROSS  Ensilage  Cutter 

No  Silo  Too  High — No  Corn  Too  Large —  Chokes  Never! 

Clean  cutting,  silage  retains  juices — ball  bearing  end  thrust  adjustment — low  speed — light 
running — big  capacity— self  feeding — all  steel  construction — frictionless — lifetime  service. 
Standard  for  76  years — thousands  in  use.  A  Ross  booster  in  every  neighborhood. 

Also  makers  of  the  famous  Ross  Metal 
Silos,  Cribs,  Bins,  Hen  Houses,  Brooder 
Houses,  Garages  —  all  made  of  rust-re¬ 
sisting  copper — -content  ROSSMETAL 
galvanized. 


CUTTERS  —  CRIBS 


Clip  ad,  place  circle  around  the  product 
listed  at  bottom  and  write  today  for  easy 
payment  plan.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
179  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Established  in  1850 

HEN  HOUSES  —  SILOS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.’’  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 


tied  to  a  movable  stake,  where  it  could 
reach  a  nice  growth  of  Alsike  clover,  and 
was  fed  three  times  a  day  with  a  little 
calf  meal  and  sufficient  water  to  drink. 

The  most  important  points  to  remem¬ 
ber  then  are  to  first  keep  the  calves 
comfortable  and  give  enough  good  feed 
but  not  too  much.  Here  is  where  the 
judgment  of  the  feeder  must  be  used  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  individual  capacity  and 
requirements  of  each  calf  and  upon  this 
judgment  depends  to  a  great  extent 
every  person’s  success  or  failure  in  feed¬ 
ing  calves.  C.  S.  GREENE. 


Determining1  Sex  of  Chicks 

This  plan  for  determining  the  sex  of 
young  chicks  is  suggested  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Station  : 

A  good  way  to  tell  the  sex  of  chickens 
at  10  days  of  age  is  to  examine  the  wing 
feathers.  Those-  on  pullets  reach  to  the 
base  of  the  tail  or  are  even  longer  than 
the  body,  wdiile  the  secondary  flight  fea¬ 
thers,  i.e.,  those  nearest  the  body,  are 
nearly  as  long  as  the  outer  ones  on  the 
wing,  and  have  a  similar  shape  and  width 
with  little  tapering.  The  cockerels’  wings 
extend  only  half  to  three-quarters  of  the 
way  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  the 
secondary  flight  feathers  are  about  half 
as  long,  and  more  pointed.  By  separ¬ 
ating  the  sexes  early,  the  pullets  can  be 
given  a  better  chance  to  develop. 

The  Disowned  Lamb 

A  great  many  years  ago  my  father 
on  two  occasions  solved  the  question  of 
the  disowned  lamb  when  at  the  same 
time  another  sheep  had  suffered  the  loss 
of  one.  He  skinned  the  little  dead  lamb 
and  covered  the  disowned  one  with  the 
skin,  tied  it  comfortably  in  place,  and 
presented  the  lamb  to  the  mother  of  the 
dead  one,  who  smelled  it  and  took  it  as 
her  own.  He  left  the  skin  on  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  The  sheep  in  both  cases  never 
seemed  to  know  that  the  lamb  was  not 
her  own.  M.  K. 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  first  of  May  ushered  in  a  spell  of 
warm  weather  which  has  hastened  the 
growth  of  asparagus,  spinach  and  a  few 
other  nearby  early  crops.  All  through 
the  New  Jersey  fruit  belt  peach,  cherry 
and  pear  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and 
early  apple  trees  are  coming  along  nice¬ 
ly.  Asparagus  receipts  have  been  quite 
liberal  for  the  season,  90  carloads  for 
the  week,  with  increasing  supplies  from 
the  South,  but  lighter  receipts  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  California  will  practically  be 
through  shipping,  according  to  unofficial 
reports,  by  the  middle  of  May.  The  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season  has  prevented  the  wide 
overlapping  of  California  with  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  season 
which  would  have  otherwise  taken  place. 
Spinach  offerings  have  been  heavy,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  Virginia  with  very  little 
exceeding  $1.50  a  barrel.  There  were  in¬ 
creasing  supplies  of  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island  rhubarb  and  a  decline  in  prices 
naturally  followed.  There  continues  to 
be  a  very  good  demand  for  Florida  string 
beans  and  peas  also  found  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket.  New  beets  and  carrots  were  in  fair 
demand  and  the  few  old  crop  carrots 
which  were  offered  and  which  showed 
good  quality  sold  well.  South  Carolina 
cabbage  has  declined  to  $1.50  to  $2  a 
crate  for  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  which 
wei’e  heavy.  Lima  beans  continued  to 
bring  good  prices  on  account  of  scarcity, 
and  an  active  demand  has  kept  tomato 
prices  up  to  around  $7  a  crate.  Old 
onions  were  dull  and  new  onions  moved 
slowly  on  a  weak  market.  While  sweet 
potatoes  held  up  well,  there  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  them  and  the  de¬ 
mand  was  limited.  Old  potatoes  con¬ 
tinue  in  heavy  supply,  but  the  demand 
is  light  as  the  trade  is  turning  to  new 
potatoes  to  meet  their  requirements.  New 
potatoes  are  running  fairly  good  which 
has  doubtless  helped  to  divert  the  trade 
from  the  old  stock.  The  Long  Island  sea¬ 
son  is  about  done.  Strawberries  have 
been  bringing  good  prices.  Louisiana 
growers  ship  many  of  their  berries  in 
24-pt.  crates  which  have  been  selling  20 
to  25c  a  pint.  North  Carolina  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  ship  strawberries  and 
muskmelons  are  arriving  from  Mexico. 
California  expects  to  move  their  first  car 
of  cantaloupes  a  week  earlier  than  usual 
due  to  favorable  weather  conditions  and 
shipments  are  expected  to  be  quite  active 
by  the  middle  of  May.  Apples  continue 
quiet,  fancy  stock  moving  readily  on  a 
firm  market,  but  poor  stock  is  very  dull. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Offerings  of  nearby  eggs  showed  a  mod¬ 
erate  increase  as  well  as  receipts  from 
western  sections.  While  there  was  an 
easier  tone  to  the  market  on  the  bulk  of 
nearby  eggs,  many  of  which  sold  at  33c 
and  under,  the  market  on  fancy  qualities 
was  well  sustained.  Supplies  of  Pacific 
Coast  eggs  were  light,  their  fancy  eggs 
topping  the  New  York  market  at  38  to 
39c  a  dozen.  A  slight  weakness  is  re¬ 
ported  at  country  points  in  the  middle 
west  due  to  larger  collections,  but  prices 
continue  high  in  many  areas  compared  to 
New  York  values.  Owners  are  still  put¬ 
ting  eggs  into  storage  rather  than  sell 
them  at  a  loss  on  the  open  market  and 
the  increase  in  storage  stocks  amounted 
to  about  SS.OOO  cases  for  the  week.  This 
makes  about  442,000  crates  on  hand  early 
in  May  compared  with  about  750,000 
crates  a  year  ago.  South  American 
countries,  especially  Argentina,  have  been 
taking  considerable  quantities  of  eggs  this 
season,  amounting  to  10,000  cases  for 
the  week,  other  weeks  exports  ranging 
from  3,000  to  15,000  cases. 

Live  poultry  receipts  since  the  first  of 
January  are  about  the  same  as  for  a 
similar  period  a  year  ago,  the  approxi¬ 
mately  200  carload  increase  in  freight 
arrivals  being  offset  by  the  decrease  in  ex¬ 
press  receipts.  The  market  on  the  wThole 
is  firm.  There  has  been  a  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  for  lightweight  fowl  and  these  gen¬ 
erally  brought  3  or  4c  a  lb.  above  the 
heavyweight  birds.  The  live  broiler 
market  was  very  sensitive,  prices  fluctuat¬ 
ing  almost  daily  according  to  the  supply 
and  the  activity  of  the  market.  Good 
prices  are  being  received  for  them  and 
buyers  are  quick  to  seize  an  opportunity 
to  force  prices  down  if  they  see  a  few 
more  crates  of  poultry  on  the  market 
than  usual.  Offerings  of  fresh  killed 
broilers  increased,  especially  iced  packed 
and  prices  declined.  Fresh  killed  fowl 
had  a  very  good  outlet  and  the  more  lib¬ 
eral  offerings  were  well  taken  care  of 
with  little  change  in  prices.  Prices  have 
been  unusually  high  for  the  season  which 
will  likely  stimulate  shipping  to  this  mar¬ 
ket.  Long  Island  ducks  weakened  as 
supplies  were  heavier  and  efforts  were 
made  to  broaden  the  outlet. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  very  active  and 
the  limited  offerings  caused  an  upward 
trend  in  prices  which  lasted  only  for  a 
short  time.  Soon  heavier  offerings  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  activity  in  the  market 
caused  a  loss  of  the  earlier  gains.  No. 
1  Timothy  is  very  scarce,  most  offerings 
consisting  of  very  ordinary  grass  mix¬ 
tures.  Rye  straw  was  slow.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c ; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
33c ;  smaller,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
42c. 

Cheese.— Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets, 
best,  bch.,  10c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c; 
carrots,  lb.,  4c;  celery,  bchs.,  10c;  horse¬ 
radish,  jar,  15c;  roots,  lb.,  15c;  lettuce, 
head,  10c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green  onions, 
bch.,  5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz., 
40c;  potatoes,  pk.,  90c;  new  potatoes, 
lb.,  10c ;  radishes,  bch.,  5c ;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c ;  turnips,  rutabaga,  lb.,  4c ; 
spinach,  lb.,  10c;  salsify,  bch.,  12%c; 
strawberries,  qt.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  lb.,  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  40c;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  37c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats — Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops, 
50c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  chops,  lb., 
35c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  porterhouse, 
lb.,  35c ;  round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  sirloin, 
lb.,  30c ;  native  beef  5c  per  lb.  less ; 
sausage,  lb..  25c;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  rab¬ 
bits,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  lb.,  35c ;  dressed,  55  to  60c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb..  32  to  3Sc ;  dressed,  55c  ; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  50c ;  dressed,  70c ;  geese, 
live,  lb.,  32  to  35c ;  guinea  hens,  live, 
each.  55c ;  squabs,  pair,  75  to  80c  ;  but¬ 
ter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  doz., 
30c;  retail,  35c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  white 
kidney,  $6 ;  marrowfat,  bu.,  $4.75 ;  beets, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  celery,  hearts,  doz.,  $1.25 ; 
celery  stalks,  jloz.,  75  to  90c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c ;  honey, 
qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  head, 
6  to.  7c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50:  onions,  doz.  bchs., 
40c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.15  to  $3.25 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.,  40c ;  rhubarb,  doz.,  $1.60. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17 
to  ISc ;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15c ;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  12  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Mixed  hay,  ton,  $12 
to  $18 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

Vegetables. — Beet  greens,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  cucumbers, 
hothouse,  doz.,  $5 ;  dandelion  greens,  bu., 
75  to  80c ;  lettuce,  hothouse,  curly,  doz., 
35  to  40c;  onions,  yellow,  bu..  $1.15  to 
$1.25  ;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.65  ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.25  ; 
radishes,  hothouse,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c ; 
rhubarb,  hothouse,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.25  to 
$1.30;  turnips,  bu.,  65c  to  $1;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c. 

Apples  (Western  New  York.)— Bald¬ 
wins,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Ben  Davis,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Stags,  lb.,  28  to  32c; 
fowls,  lb.,  35  to  36c;  roosters,  lb.,  28  to 
30c ;  ducks,  lb..  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
2S  to  32c ;  doz.,  33  to  35c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Sugar.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c ;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buckwheat 
honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c;  comb  clover,  24- 
sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4;  maple  syrup,  lb.,  27  to  30c; 
gal.,.  $2  to  $2.25. 

Shipped-in  Produce. — Artichokes,  box, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  asparagus,  crate,  $4.75  to 
$5.50;  bananas,  9-hand  bch.,  $3  to  $3.25; 
beets,  bu.  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  cabbage, 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3.75 ;  carrots,  bu.  hamp¬ 
er,  $2  to  $2.25;  celery,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25; 
eoeoanuts,  bag,  $6  to  $6.25;  cucumbers, 
bskt.,  2  doz.,  $3.75  to  $4.25  ;  grapefruit, 
box,  $4.50  to  $7 ;  green  peppers,  crate, 
$6.50  to  $7 ;  lemons,  California,  box, 
$5.25  to  $5.75 ;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate, 
$3.25  to  $3.75 ;  mushrooms,  bskt.,  $1.15 
to  $1.35 ;  onions,  Texas,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  oranges,  California,  navel,  box, 
$5.25  to  $6.50;  Valencias,  box.  $4.50  to 
$5.50 ;  Florida,  box,  $5.75  to  $7.50 ;  pine¬ 
apples,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  potatoes,  Ber¬ 
mudas,  bbl.,  $14.75  to  $16.75 ;  shallots, 
doz,  bchs..  80  to  90c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.15 ;  strawberries,  24-qt.  crate,  $5 
to  $5.25 ;  tomatoes,  6-box  carrier,  $7.50 
to  $S.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

May  freezing  hardly  compensates  for 
the  first  two  days  being  like  Summer. 
Yet  southern  vegetables  go  down  a  little. 
Strawberries  show  Spring  weather  some¬ 
where. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  38  to  45c ;  dairy,  86 
to  39c;  storage,  33  to  34c;  common,  20 
.  to  25c.  Cheese,  quiet ;  new  daisies,  flats, 


longhorns,  22  to  23c ;  Limburger,  block 
Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  heavy  receipts; 
hennery,  29  to  33c ;  State  and  western 
candled,  28  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  50  to  58c ;  fowls,  21  to  36c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  31  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  21c ; 
ducks,  34  to  36c;  geese,  24  to  26c.  Live 
poultry,  quiet ;  turkeys,  48  to  55c ;  fowls, 
28  to  34c ;  broilers,  52  to  55c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  18  to  21c ;  ducks,  32  to  34c ;  geese, 
22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  quiet ; 
King,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  Greening,  Spy, 
$4  to  $4.50 ;  Baldwin,  Russett,  $3  to 
$3.50.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  seconds,  $2.50  to  $3; 
State  and  Michigan,  130-lb.  sack,  $8.25 
to  $8.50;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $2.50 
to  $2.75 ;  Cuban,  crate,  $5.25  to  $5.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Strawberries, 
quiet ;  southern,  qt.,  35  to  40c ;  crate, 
24-qt.,  $8  to  $8.50.  Cranberries,  Cape 
Cod,  box,  $6  to  $6.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  slow  ;  red 
kidney,  wt.,  $9  to  $9.50 ;  marrow,  $8.25 
to  $8.50 ;  white  kidney,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $5.75  to  $6 ;  pea,  $5.25  to  $5.50. 
Onions,  weak ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50 ;  Ebenezer,  bag,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4. 

Vegetables,  quiet;  asparagus,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $4  ;  green  and  wax  beans,  hamp¬ 
er,  $3.75  to  $5.50;  beets,  southern,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25 
to  30c;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $2;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $4.25 ;  cucumbers,  southern,  bskt.,  $2 
to  $2.75  (10c  each,  retail)  ;  lettuce, 

curly,  bskt.,  50  to  75c ;  Iceberg,  crate, 
$3  to  $3.75 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to 
50c;  parsnips,  bti.,  $2  to  $2.25;  peas, 
Florida,  hamper.  $3.50  to  $4.75  ;  peppers, 
crate,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  pieplant,  southern, 
box,  $2.75  to  $3.25  ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
20  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
tomatoes,  southern  carrier,  $6  to  $7.50; 
turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu.,  65  to  90c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  11  to  14e.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  active ;  sugar,  lb.,  18  to  24c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $22  to  $24 ;  clover  mixed,  $21  to 
$23 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton.  $31.50;  middlings,  $31.50; 
Red-dog,  $37.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $36.75  ; 
oilmeal,  $47.50 ;  hominy,  $29.75  ;  gluten, 
$37.15  ;  oat  feed,  $9.75.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

May  6,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  May :  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
est.  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.68 
>lus  differentials ;  Class  2B.  $1.93 ;  Class 
:0,  $1.SS ;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.85; 
Hass  3C,  $1.75. 

Non-pool:  Class  1.  $2.70;  Class  2, 
:1.90 ;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.85. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.40  @$0.40% 

Extra,  92  score . 

.39% 

Firsts.  88  to  91  score 

.37  @ 

.39 

Seconds.  84  to  87  score  .35%  4? 

.36% 

Lower  grades . 

.34%  @ 

.35 

Ladles  . 

.31  @ 

.36% 

Packing  stock  . 

.30  4? 

.31 

Centralized  . 

•35%  (6) 

.39 

Renovated  . 

.36  @ 

.36% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.42  @ 

.42% 

Extra  . 

.41  @ 

.41% 

Firsts  . 

.3S  @ 

.40% 

Seconds  . 

.36%  @ 

•37% 

CHEESE 

June  made,  flats,  fancy. 

$0.26  @$0.27 

Average  run . 

.25  @ 

•2o% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . . . . 

.20 

Average  run . 

.18%  @ 

.19 

EGGS 

Nearbv  hennery,  white. 

$0.37  @$0.3S 

Average  extras . 

.36 

Extra  firsts  . 

.34  @ 

.35 

Firsts  . 

.33 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.33  @- 

.39 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best  .36  4? 

.37 

Gathered,  best  . 

.33%  @ 

.34 

Common  to  good . 

.26  @ 

.31 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . 

_ $0.34@$0.3S 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

. 1S@  .20 

Ducks  . 

. 23  @  .34 

Geese  . 

. 13(8)  .15 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  . 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Capons,  best  . 

Lower  grades  .... 

Ducks  . 

Geese . * . 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb. 

Dark,  per  doz . 

Culls  . 

Guineas,  pair . 


.  .  .$0.54 @$0.62 
.35@  .45 

. . .  .50(q}  .57 

.354?  .40 
.  .  .  ,40@  .6S 

.  . .  .24  @  .29 

_  .54@  .58 

. . .  .35@  .45 

. .  .  ,30@  .32 

. . .  .22  @  .32 

. . .  ,55@  .60 

...  3.00(a)  4.00 
. . .  1.504?  2.50 
.  . .  1.50@  2.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice  . $0.17@$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 14  @  .16 

Culls  . 10(a>  .12 

Lambs,  head .  5.00@10.00 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $8.85@10.10 

Cows  .  3.50@  6.00 

Bulls  . 5.75 @  7.25 

Calves  . 11.00(«)14.00 

Lambs  . 13.00@19.00 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $1.75@$4.00 

Ben  Davis  . 1.504?  2.75 

Albemarle  .  4.00@  9.50 

V  estern,  box  .  1.50@  3.00 

Pears,  Kieffer,  bbl . 1.00@  3.50 

Strawberries,  qt . 20@  .45 

Kumquats,  qt . 10 (a)  .16 

Grape,  Belgian,  hothouse,  lb.  1.25@  1.50 

Argentine,  20-lb.  box . 3.50 (a)  6.00 

Oranges,  Florida,  box . 4.004?  7.75 

California,  box .  3.75(8)  6.30 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.50@$7.50 

Beets,  new,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Cabbage,  bu.  bskt . 2.00@  3.00 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 1.50(8)  2  25 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  .  1.00(6)  1.50 

Celery  knobs.  100  bchs . 10.004?17.00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  bu .  1.00@  5.00 

Cauliflower,  doz . 2.00 @  3.50 

Dandelions,  bu . 1.00f6)  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  2.00(H)  5.00 

kale’  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 3.00(6)  6.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 3.50(6)  5.00 

Lettuce,  southern,  bu.  bskt...  1.50(6)  3.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2.75(6)  5.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 8.00(6)10.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15@  40 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag .  1.25(6)  2  75 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50(6)  1.75 

Parsnips,  bbl . 4.25(6)  5.50 

Peas,  bu . 1.00 (a}  3.50 

Peppers,  bu .  3.50(6)  7.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 1.50(6)  2.50 

Rhubarb,  L.  I.,  100  bchs _  3.00(6)  5.00 

Romaine,  bu . 75(8)  2.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00(6)  2.25 

Squash,  new,  bu . 2.00(a)  3.00 

String  beans,  bu . 3.00(6)  6.50 

Tomatoes,  crate .  2.50(6)  7.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 


POTATOES 

Large  supplies  are  coming  from  the 
South,  and  the  general  range  of  prices 
lower.  Old  stock  is  showing  consider¬ 
able  poor  quality.  Prices  quoted  are 
those  received  at  first  hand  here. 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag _ $S.50@$8.75 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  .  7.50(8)  8.00 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs . 9.25(6)  9.75 

Florida,  bbl .  5.00(6)11.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  2.75 @  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  2,  Timothy . $27.00(6)28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00(8)24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00(6)27.00 

Straw,  rye  .  21.00@22.00 

GRAIN 


N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.83 Vi 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.7614 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 88% 

No.  3  yellow  . 86 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 52% 

No.  3  white  . 51% 

Rye  . 95%, 

Barley  . 83 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt.  . . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 


Cheese,  lb . 32 (6)  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45(8)  .50 

Gathered  . 35@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40(8)  .48 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50(6)  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 40(6)  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 554?  .65 

Asparagus,  bch . 354?  .65 

Potatoes,  lb . 064?  .07 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 074?  .08 

Onions,  lb . 074?  .08 

Lettuce,  head  .  .104?  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 054?  .06 

Cauliflower,  head  . 254?  .55 

Tomatoes,  lb . 204?  .25 

String  beans,  lb . 15(6)  .25 

Peas,  lb . 12(6)  .20 

Spinach,  lb . 064?  .07 

Apples,  doz . 254?  .50 

Cooking,  lb.  . . .05(6)  .07 

Strawberries,  qt . 25@  .50 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  were: 
Fine  strictly  combing,  44  to  45c ;  fine 
clothing,  89  to  40c ;  half  blood  strictly 
combing,  44  to  45c ;  half  blood  clothing, 
40c ;  three-eighths  blood  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  44  to_  45c ;  quarter  blood  strictly 
combing?  45c;  low  quarter  blood  strictly 
combing,  40e. 


.  “Pa,  you  remember  you  promised  to 
give  me  $5  if  I  passed  in  school  this 
year?”  “Yes,  Tom.”  “Well,  pa,  you 
ain’t  gonna  have  that  expense.” — Cap¬ 
per’s  Weekly. 
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Only  $5 


DOWN 
NOW— 
and  No  Further  Pay¬ 
ments  Until  Oct*  1st. 
Buys  Any  Witte  Engine 

Up  to  10  H-P.— The  One-Profit  Engine  1 

For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  ENGINES  which 
thousands  of  farmers  have 
pronounced  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  and  economical 
in  the  world.  But  this 
WITTE  Engine  is 
the  masterpiece  of 
of  them  all.  It  is  really 


Runs  on  Kerosene* 
Gasoline*  Distillate* 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 


CTARTS  easy  in  coldest 
I peat  her.  Special  pis¬ 
ton  construction  means 
morm  power  for  less  fuel. 
Speed  regulator  enables 
it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heav¬ 
iest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee. 
AU  Sizes- 2  to  25 H-P. 


a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am  so  proud  of 
its  perfection  that  I  want  every  farmer  to 
have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro-  # 

duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine  so  fnPSP  PfilfltS 

any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do  almost 
every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s  economical 
in  operation.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO 
Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling 
governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up 

and  deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an  IRON 
CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 

Remember — JJJJSSS 

until  October  1st— and  then  a  year  to  pay  If  you  wish* 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people  boosting 

this  wonderful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my  liberal  30 
day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and  the  low  balance 
can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit.  Scrap  your  old  engine  and 
pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 

w-iwp  VJIVJI  On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will  literally 
■f  Hm  mLE|  pay  for  itself,  .and  make  you  a  big  profit  besides,  in 


Special  WITTE 
Features 

OnlyGoftheSO  Special 
WITTE  Features: 

1 —  Light  Weight  Yet  Durable 

2 —  Valves-In-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-011, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  ignition 

6—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


the  first  year.  Simply  send  me  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress — a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of  my  big  illustrated  book  that 
gives  real  engine  facts.  No  obligation  to  you — the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or, 
if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree  Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig,  or 
Pump  Catalogs,  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres.  _ 


Quick  Shipments  made  trom  Kansas  City,  Pittsburgh  or  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  or  from  nearest  of  these  WITTE  warehouses : 
Albany,  N,  Y.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Bangor,  Me.,  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
Richmond,  Va..  Atlanta,  Ga..  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Dallas,  Texas,  Laredo,  Tex.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Billings.  Mont.,  Portland.  Ore,  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. _ 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1899  Witte  Building, 
1899  Empire  Bldg., 
1899  Witte  Bldg., 


KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


YOU  need  your  horses 
every  day.  Watch  care¬ 
fully  for  strains,  bruises  and 

minor  ailments.  And  be  sure  to  keep 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  on  your 
shelf — ready  for  instant  use.  For 
over  41  years  it  has  been  famous  as  a 
remedy  for  Sprains,  Spavin,  Splint, 
Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Fistula,  Thor- 
oughpin,  Shoe  Boils,  Poll  Evil,  Wire 
Cuts  and  Muscular  Inflammation. 

Apply  it  yourself.  Just  follow  direc¬ 
tions  that  come  with  bottle.  Much 
better  than  firing  and  doesn’t  discolor 
the  hair  or  leave  the  slightest  scar. 
Don’t  let  your  horse*  suffer  from  something 
you  can  cure  yourself.  Buy  Gombault  s 
Caustic  Balsam  today.  $2.00  at  all  druggists, 
or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price.  The 
Lawrence -Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


GOMBAULT  S 

Caustic 

BALSAM 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 


up  the  I 
ladder  i 


of  UN  ADILLA 
satisfaction 
and  safety 

The  Unadilla  door  fasten¬ 
ers  make  an  ever-ready 
permanent  and  safe  ladder 
from  base  to  roof.  The 
rounds,  15,K  inches  apart, 
stand  out  5  inches  from 
the  doors  and  are  13  inches 
wide — as  easy  to  climb,  up 
or  down,  as  your  front  stairs. 

The  Unadilla  goes  together 
easily — any  handy  man  with  a 
little  help  can  erect  it.  It  is 
exceptionally  strong,  lasting, 
and  well  constructed.  It  is  air 
and  water  tight— frost-repel¬ 
ling  and  storm-defying.  It  is 
the  most  convenient,  safe  and 
workable  silo  we  know  how  to 
build  and  we’ve  spent  a  good 
many  years  on  just  this  job. 

Write  today  for  our  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  catalog  show¬ 
ing  why  a  Unadilla  is  the  silo 
you  need.  It  also  shows 
Unadilla  water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  vats. 

Ifyouwant  totake  advantage 
of  a  special  discount  that  is 
worth  having — order  early.  Or, 
you  can,  if  you  wish,  pay  for 
your  Unadilla  on  easy  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Further  Discussion  of 
Tuberculosis 

* 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  tuberculin  testing,  being  faced 
by  a  local  ordinance  myself.  I  think 
this  matter  ought  to  be  thrashed  out  in 
court,  and  I  pledge  $10  toward  a  fund 
to  defend  a  test  case,  if  someone  who  is 
in  a  position  to  be  the  goat  can  be  found. 

I  would  like  to  be  the  goat  myself,  but  I 
am  running  a  little  farm  alone,  with-  a 
family  of  six  to  support.  It  is  an  out¬ 
rage  to  waste  millions  of  dollars  tax 
money  (which  we  farmers  have  largely 
to  contribute)  and  mulct  individual 
farmers  with  large  losses,  if  there  is  no 
better  basis  for  the  performance  than 
M.  B.  D.  says  there  is.  If  it  were  a 
proven  necessity,  no  one  would  object, 
but  the  entire  loss  should  be  met  by  tax, 
being  a  public  health  measure.  Will  you 
give  us  a  digest  of  the  vital  statistics  of 
cities  where  sale  of  raw  untested  milk 
has  been  forbidden  for  a  number  of  years 
(I  believe  New  York  City  is  such  a  one) 
showing  whether  so-called  bovine  type 
tuberculosis  has  been  eliminated  among 
children  born  since  the  ordinance  took 
effect?  If  it  has  been,  we  will  admit 
the  contention  of  the  proponents  of  test¬ 
ing  is  proved ;  if  not,  it  is  refuted.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  the  mere  fact  that  the  germs 
look  alike  is  only  ground  for  suspicion, 
and  needs  confirmation  by  conci’ete  evi¬ 
dence,  for  they  appear  only  1-16  of  an 
inch  in  size  when  under  the  microscope, 
and  if  common  house  flies  and  horse  flies 
were  reduced  in  size  to  appear  the  same, 
nobody  could  tell  them  apart.  _  It  is 
marvelous  how  deadly  (?)  our  milk  (on 
which  our  children  thrive  without  harm) 
becomes  in  the  cities !  Not  milk,  but  the 
lack  of  it.  is  the  cause  of  tuberculosis  ; 
if  the  whole  population  used  milk,  raw 
and  clean,  abundantly,  tuberculosis  would 
disappear.  If  the  milk  is  not  clean,  as 
they  claim,  after  more  than  a  score  years 
of  health  board  control,  it  is  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  failure  and  an  indictment  of 
their  methods.  Will  they  ever  learn 
that  American  farmers  will  not  be 
bludgeoned  and  intimidated  into  making 
the  best  milk  they  can?  Will  it  pene¬ 
trate  their  stupid  heads,  that  only  an 
expert  dairyman  (of  proven  ability  to 
make  clean  milk  at  a  profit)  can  be 
competent,  and  acceptable  to  farmers  as 
a  dairy  inspector?  I  think  those  Swed¬ 
ish  investigators  found,  per  contra,  a 
very  definite  connection,  but  not  the  one 
they  were  looking  for.  Let  us  argue,  for 
instance,  that  the  children  in  South 
Sweden  were  immunized  by  the  milk 
from  cows  that  were  fighting  the  disease 
in  their  own  bodies,  and  those  in  the 
northern  counties,  being  not  so  im¬ 
munized,  fell  victims.  Sounds  fantastical, 
but  it  looks  as  if  it  might  prove  up.  Why 
uot?  What  a  joke  it  would  be  if  it  should 
prove  true,  and  we  should  presently  see 
health  officers  scurrying  around  to  repeal 
their  pasteurized  milk  ordinances,  and 
beseeching  farmers  to  have  their  cows 
inoculated  with  tuberculosis  to  protect 
the  children  !  What  proof  is  there  that 
the  bovine  type  is  not  transmitted  direct¬ 
ly  from  child  to  child?  L.  A.  M. 

(New  York. 

The  fact  that  the  elimination  of  all 
cattle  reacting  to  the  tuberculin  test  is 
uot  a  proven  necessity  from  a  health 
standpoint  and  has  yet  to  demonstrate  its 
value  from  an  economic  one  seems  to  me 
perhaps  the  most  valid  argument  against 
the  compulsory  measures  now  adopted. 
I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  conditions  that  countless  thousands 
of  cows  in  vigorous  health  and  capable 
of  living  out  their  natural  terms  of  life 
under  ordinary  circumstances  are  unnec¬ 
essarily  condemned  by  the  tuberculin 
test.  It  is  equally  true  that  others  that 
are  seriously  diseased  and  would,  if  let 
alone,  die  from  tuberculosis  are  found 
by  this  test.  It  thus  becomes  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  gain  from  destruction 
of  seriously  affected  animals  more  than 
counterbalances  the  loss  from  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  those  that  would  never  give  any 
evidence  of  disease  if  unmolested.  There 
is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  in  this, 
but  it  is  hard  for  those  who  have  lost 
fine  herds,  with  no  other  evidence  that 
they  were  diseased  than  a  reaction  to 
the  tuberculin  test,  and  who  have  seen 
such  herds  kept  for  years  upon  their 
own  and  neighboring  farms  with  no 
greater  losses  from  disease  than  oceiir 
among  equal  numbers  of  all  domestic 
animals,  to  believe  that  the  present  furor 
for  tuberculin  testing  will  last  or  will, 
in  the  end,  have  justified  itself. 

As  to  proving  the  value  of  either  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  or  pasteurization  of  milk 
by  vital  statistics,  it  is  impossible.  Statis¬ 
tics  in  this  field  are  as  deceptive  as  they 
commonly  are  elsewhere ;  more  fallacious 
than  statistics  in  many  other  lines  be¬ 
cause  vital  statistics  themselves  are  al¬ 
ways  faulty,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
for  their  incompleteness,  and  because 
there  are  certain  general  trends  in  dis¬ 
ease  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon 
any  known  grounds.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  regard  to  tuberculosis,  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  has  shown  a  steady  and  very 
marked  decline  in  occurrence  and  sever- 
,  ity  over  a  period  of  at  least  50  years. 


The  death  rate  from  human  tuberculosis 
has  fallen  one-half  in  the  last  20  years, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  All  the  agencies  com¬ 
batting  tuberculosis  are  quick  to  claim 
credit  for  this  showing  but  it  is  obvious 
that,  since  the  death  rate  has  fallen  in 
all  civilized  countries  and  under  all  con¬ 
ditions,  none  of  them  can  make  their 
claim  good,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may 
have  contributed  to  the  result.  An  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  above  statement  may  be 
taken  in  the  case  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  devastated  by  war.  but  this  excep¬ 
tion  only  proves  the  general  conclusion 
as  to  the  failure  of  tuberculosis  to  hold 
its  old  time  pre-eminence  as  a  fatal  dis¬ 
ease  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  death 
rate  rose  in  Germany  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  during  the  war  period,  it  is  now 
rapidly  falling  again,  as  living  conditions 
in  those  countries  become  normal. 

Granted  that  vital  statistics  from  New 
York  Gity  might  show  a  marked  decline 
in  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  later 
years  and  since  pasteurization  of  milk 
lias  been  practiced,  of  what  value  would 
such  statistics  be?  The  decline  has  been 
general.  New  York  has  undoubtedly 
shared  in  it.  'More  than  that,  the  recent 
disclosures  with  regard  to  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply  of  New  York  City  show  that  a  large 
part  of  it,  variously  estimated  up  to  75 
per  cent,  has  been  diluted,  adulterated 
and  otherwise  tampered  with  in  a  way 
to  destroy  any  value  from  pasteurization 
if  it  had  really  been  pasteurized  at  all. 
Much  of  New  York’s  wonderfully  clean 
milk  is  now  known  to  have  been  especial¬ 
ly  dirty.  Little  of  it  is  ever  handled  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  protected  from  con¬ 
tamination  by  disease  germs  of  all  kinds, 
including  those  of  human  tuberculosis, 
up  to  the  time  that  it  reaches  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  the  ultimate  consumer,  many  times 
a  dirty  baby  in  a  dirtier  tenement.  Such 
disclosures,  while  revealing  most  lament¬ 
able  conditions,  do,  at  times,  serve  the 
good  purpose  of  showing  up  the  fallacies 
in  generally  accepted  health  arguments. 
In  the  writer’s  opinion,  the  whole  health 
argument  for  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle 
is  due  for  a  like  explosion  when  the  re¬ 
lation  of  bovine  to  human  tuberculosis 
is  finally  determined. 

There  is  no  proof  ‘that  tuberculosis  of 
so-called  bovine  type  is  not  transmitted 
directly  from  child  to  child.  There  is 
evidence  that  tuberculosis  of  all  forms  is 
transmitted  to  children  by  direct  contact 
with  tubercular  people,  oftimes  parents. 
This  evidence  is  not  disputed.  No  one 
questions  the  fact  that  human  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  the  chief  source  of  human  tuber¬ 
culosis,  whether  in  adult  or  child.  Those 
who  believe  that  a  certain  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  tubercular  affections  of  children 
are  caused  by  tubercle  germs  from  cows 
rest  that  belief  upon  the  finding  of  germs 
which  they  consider  of  bovine  type  in 
the  diseased  tissues  of  such  children. 
They  have  no  other  evidence,  and,  to  the 
writer,  this  is  not  sufficient.  Against  it 
may  be  placed  the  unquestioned  facts 
that  cow’s  milk  has  been  the  universal 
food  of  young  children  for  generations 
without  number  and  that,  if  the  findings 
of  the  tuberculin  test  are  to  be  credited, 
a  very  large  part  of  that  milk  has  been 
from  tubercular  cows.  Despite  this,  the 
number  of  children  affected  by  tubercu¬ 
losis  of  any  kind  is  infinitesimal  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  not  affected  and 
equally  exposed  to  the  alleged  danger 
existing  in  milk  from  untested  animals. 
Going  hand  in  hand  with  increased  use 
of  milk,  and  milk  from  untested  cows, 
an  increase  marked  in  late  years,  has 
been  a  very  marked  decrease  in  human 
tuberculosis.  Certain  studies,  particu¬ 
larly  some  conducted  in  Sweden,  have 
shown  no  relation  between  the  prevalence 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  this  disease  in 
humans ;  in  fact,  where  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis  has  been  most  prevalent,  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  among  children  have 
been  most  rare. 

These  arguments  may  be  objected  to 
as  being  based  upon  common  observation, 
not  upon  the  microscope  and  the  labor¬ 
atory,  and  they  admittedly  are.  There 
are  times  when  common  observation  over¬ 
whelms  the  showing  made  by  instruments 
of  precision,  and,  without  any  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  latter,  we  believe  this  to  be 
one  of  the  times.  At  any  rate,  the  depths 
of  Missouri  may  claim  us  as  their  own 
until  far  more  convincing  evidence  of 
the  transmission  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
to  humans  is  adduced  than  we  now 
know  of.  M.  B.  D. 


Experience  with  Goat’s  Milk 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
on  goats  by  Mrs.  Claudia  Betts.  It  gave 
me  some  new  ideas  in  regard  to  them.  I 
have  been  confined  to  my  bed  for  several 
weeks  and  some  days  my  stomach  refuses 
all  solid  foods  and  most  kinds  of  broths 
and  gruels  and  cow’s  milk.  In  three  days 
after  reading  Mrs.  Betts’  article  we  had  a 
goat  in  our  barn.  She  is  a  cheap  goat 
and  gives  only  a  quart  a  day,  but  I  am 
delighted  with  her  ;  am  surprised  to  find 
that  there  is  no  odor  to  the  milk,  and  it 
is  more  pleasant  to  the  taste  than  cow’s 
milk.  Our  neighbor  across  the  way,  who 
is  under  the  doctor’s  care,  enjoys  the 
surplus  that  we  take  to  him,  and  will 
buy  a  goat  very  soon.  c.  p.  chandler. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Capacity  of  Saw 

W!hat  size  circular  cut  off  saw  should 
be  used  on  a  motorcycle  scout  engine 
using  the  same  pulley  on  engine  as  on  saw 
shaft?  J.  A.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

The  power  that  your  engine  will  be 
capable  of  supplying  steadily  is  light  and 
can  only  be  used  for  a  small  saw.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  10  or  12-in.  saw  will  be  the  larg¬ 
est  that  this  engine  could  be  expected 
to  handle.  A  12-in.  saw  should  run  at 
about  3,000  r.p.m.  to  give  it  a  rim  speed 
of  approximately  10,000  ft.  per  minute. 
I  do  not  know  the  speed  of  your  engine 
but  expect  that  it  is  not  over  S00  to  1,- 
000  r.p.m.  If  this  is  the  case  you  will 
nepd  a  pulley  on  the  engine  three  to  four 
times  the  diameter  of  the  one  on  the 
saw  mandrel.  R.  li.  s. 


Binding  Pebble  Roadway 

I  have  a  gravel  driveway  composed  of 
nothing  but  small  round,  hard  pebbles. 
These  were  laid  directly  upon  the  earth, 
but  do  not  pack  or  set  hard.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  whether  something  could  be  mixed 
with  them  so  as  to  secure  a  more  firm 
surface.  The  layer  of  gravel  is  possibly 
anywhere  from  one  to  two  inches  thick 
and  it  may  be  that  this  is  too  much.  At 
present  it  is  even  a  little  bit  difficult 
to  walk  upon  it;  that  is,  it  makes  heavy 
walking.  H.  G.  B. 

Bell-more,  N.  Y. 

Your  driveway  needs  a  binder  of  some 
kind  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  pebbles 
and  prevent  them  from  slipping  on  each 
other.  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  sand 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  for  this  purpose. 
The  sand  and  clay  could  he  applied,  the 
whole  surface  wet  down  and  then  rolled 
firmly  with  a  heavy  roller,  working  the 
sand  down  into  the  pebbles.  Possibly 
cinders  could  be  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  A  little  experimenting  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  available  will  show  you  what 
you  can  use  to  the  best  advantage. 


Construction  of  Garage 

I  am  thinking  of  building  an  automo¬ 
bile  painting  and  repair  shop.  The  build¬ 
ing  I  want  is  to  be  a  frame  structure 
with  stucco  on  the  outside,  and  is  to  be 
10  ft.  high  and  24  by  40  ft.,  partition¬ 
ing  off  a  space  for  a  finishing  room.  I 
have  the  foundation  dug  and  intend  to 
make  the  foundation  3  ft.  in  the  ground 
and  1 Y2  ft.  above  the  street  level,  making 
it  altogether  4)4  ft.  for  foundation.  The 
lumber  I  have  for  uprights  is  3  by  4  ins. 
thick  by  12  ft.  long,  and  for  base  4  by 
8  ins.  by  14  ft.  Tong ;  and  the  top  rafters 
ar,e  4  by  8  ins.  by  14  ft.  long.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  4  by  8  ins.  by  14  ft.  are 
too  heavy  for  rafters.  Also,  the  uprights 
are  12  ft.  and  the  foundation  is  1%  ft. 
above  the  ground,  making  it  13 )4  ft. 
Will  you  advise  how  I  should  lay  it  out 
so  that  I  can  put  a  floor  in  on  top  of 
the  shop  for  a  storage  room?  As  I  want 
the  building  to  be  as  airtight  as  possible, 
what  kind  of  doors  would  you  suggest — 
the  sliding  door  or  the  hinge  door?  What 
proportion  of  sand,  cinders’  and  cement 
are  to  be  used  for  foundation,  and  what 
proportion  for  the  stucco  work  on  the 
outside?  J.  l* *.  e. 

Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

With  a  building  24  ft.  in  width  you 
will  not  be  able  to  make  the  roof  steeper 
than  one-quarter  pitch  if  14-ft.  lengths 
are  used  to  cut  rafters  from.  With  a 
roof  so  fiat  either  a  roll  roofing  of  some 
kind  or  metal  roofing  should  be  used. 
Even  with  a  one-quarter  pitch  roof  a 
14-ft.  stick  would  leave  nothing  with 
which  to  make  the  eave  projection,  and 
lookouts  would  have  to  be  nailed  in.  A 
4  by  8-in.  is  much  heavier  than  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  your  rafters ;  2  by  0  ins. 
will  be  strong  enough  for  a  building  of 
this  size. 

To  support  the  upper  floor,  you  would 
best  run  a'  joist  bearer  lengthwise 
through  the  center  of  the  building.  This 
would  require  one  post  midway  between 
the  door  and  the  corner  of  the  finishing 
room.  Joists  could  then  be  laid  from  a 
ribband  set  into  the  studding  at  the 
proper  height  on  each  side  to  this  bearer 
and  the  floor  laid  on  top.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  would  make  ofllly  one  post  in  your 
floor. 

Both  swinging  and  rolling  doors  are 
used,  but  it  is  probably  easier  to  get  a 
tight  fit  with  the  swinging  type. 

A  common  proportion  for  concrete  is 
to  use  one  part  cem,ent,  two  parts  sand 
and  four  parts  coarse  material.  For  the 
coarse  material  you  will  find  crushed 
stone  or  screened  gravel  better  than  the 
cinders.  If  cinders  are  used,  screen  out 
all  of  the  ashes  and  loose  material. 

Portland  cement  stucco  is  ordinarily 
made  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  ce¬ 
ment  to  three  parts  clean,  well-graded 


sand,  with  a  greater  proportion  of  coarse 
particles  than  fine.  Hydrated  lime  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  this,  but  must  not 
exceed  by  volume  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  cement  used. 

I  would  suggest  the  use  of  the  10-in. 
wall.  Concrete,  while  an  excellent  build¬ 
ing  material,  still  permits  heat  to  pass 
readily  'through  it.  Unless  the  portion 
of  your  concrete  wall  showing  above  the 
floor  level  is  insulated  it  is  likely  to  be 
cold.  The  Portland  Cement  Association, 
Chicago,  will  send  instructions  for  mak¬ 
ing  stucco. 


Pumping  with  Windmill 

I  wish  to  pump  water  from  a  well  20 
ft.  deep  to  a  storage  tank  in  barn  12  ft. 
above  ground  and  about  100  ft.  from 
well.  Could  a  windmill  be  depended 
upon  to  furnish  water  for  15  cows  and 
three  horses,  besides  supplying  the  house? 
If  not,  what  size  engine  and  pump  would 
you  recommend?  £>.  M.  0. 

New  York. 

The  windmill  would  furnish  sufficient 
power  for  pumping,  but  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  pumping  water  for  home  use 
as  are  some  other  methods.  Periods  of 
calm  have  to  he  provided  for.  This 
means  a  large  storage  tank,  and  unless 
this  can  be  buried  in  a  hillside  the  water 
is  likely  to  be  warm  and  stale  for  house¬ 
hold  u^e. 

I  would  suggest  the  use  of  an  engine 
or  electric  motor  for  pumping  in  this 
case.  With  the  engine  a  pressure  tank 
can  be  used  for  the  house,  or  if  a  motor 
is  used  the  house  can  be  supplied  from 
one  of  the  automatic  systems  which 
pumps  water  from  the  well  whenever  the 
line  pressure  is  released  by  opening  a 
faucet. 

A  1*4  or  2-horsepower  engine  would 
be  ample  in  size  to  operate  the  pump. 
Almost  any  pump  could  be  used,  provided 
it  has  a  power  top  so  that  a  pump  jack 
can  be  attached.  A  double-acting  type 
with  a  3-in.  cylinder  and  5-in.  stroke  will 
throw  about  12  gals,  per  minute  at  regu¬ 
lar  speed  about  40  strokes  per  minute. 


A  Pumping  Problem 

I  am  endeavoring  to  get  running  -water 
into  house ;  have  built  a  brick  tank  out¬ 
side  of  house,  about  8  ft.  away  from  well, 
20  ft.  deep.  I  am  locating  the  motive 
power,  2  h.p.’  engine,  and  a  rotary  pump 
of  same  power,  in  a  hall  within  the 
house.  The  space  that  I  can  a  fiord  to 
give  for  such  purpose  is  about  5  ft.  4  in. 
long,  3  ft  or  perhaps  4  ft.  wide.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  room  to  crank,  but  how 
much  belt  leverage  will  be  required?  Does 
it  make  any  diffenence  if  the  belt  be  short 
or  long,  and  can  the  tank  be  filled,  it 
being  7  ft.  higher  than  the  pump  bed? 
Will  there  be  any  great  friction  to  over¬ 
come  in  getting  water  there.  At  present 
have  a  force  pump  operated  by  hand  in 
kitchen.  Well  is  15  ft.  away.  T  get 
plenty  of  water,  but  very  hard  to  pump. 
Do  you  think  it  is  because  of  insufficient 
water  or  a  poor  point,  or  because  the 
horizontal  length  is  too  long,  or  because 
we  use  elbows  instead  of  45  degrees  in 
bringing  the  pipe  to  pump?  E.  S. 

Absecon  Highlands,  N.  J. 

A  pump  should  raise  the  water  the 
distances  that  you  have  shown  without 
trouble,  both  on  the  suction  side  and  on 
the  force  side  of  the  pump.  The  belt 
drive  that  you  mention  will  be  rather 
short.  A  long  belt  does  not  increase  the 
leverage,  but  does  not  have  to  be  run  as 
tight  as  a  short  belt  to  prevent  slipping. 
Where  a  short  belt  is  used  and  run 
tight  it  sometimes  makes  trouble  by  caus¬ 
ing  the  bearings  to  beat.  Then,  too,  a 
v.ery  little  stretch  in  a  short  belt  may 
cause  slipping.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
use  an  idler  on  this  belt  to  give  it  more 
wrap  on  the  smaller  pulley,  also  use  as 
wide  a  belt  as  your  pulley  will  carry. 

From  your  description  I  would  expect 
that  the  trouble  with  your  force  pump 
is  due  to  a  clogged  point  or  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  water  supply  if  the  well  is  a  driven 
one.  If  the  pump  works  with  a  springy 
feeling  and  the  handle  tends  to  fly  up 
when  released  this  is  probably  the  trou¬ 
ble.  If  so  you  will  doubtless  have  the 
same  trouble  and  perhaps  more  with  the 
engine  driven  rotary  pump  of  greater 
capacity. 


Raising*  Pump  from  Deep 
Well 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  on 
raising  a  pump  out  of  a  well  116  ft. 
deep?  J-  n. 

Castleton,  N.  Y. 

A  rough  and  ready  means  of  raising 
a  pump  is  by  the  use  of  two  levers,  12  to 
15  ft.  long,  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  well.  Tlie  levers  are  placed  over  saw 
horses  or  other  solid  supports  and  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  moved  up  and 
down  like  pump  handles.  A  chain  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  short  end  of  each  lever  and 


carried  down  and  fastened  about  the  well  I 
piping  by  a  slip  hitch.  One  chain  is 
hitched  a  few  feet  above  the  other.  The 
short  ends  of  tlie  levers  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  until  they  have  a  movement  of  1  y2 
to  2  ft.  when  the  long  end  is  raised  and 
lowered  as  far  as  possible.  In  use,  the 
lever  carrying  the  chain  which  is  upper¬ 
most  on  the  pipe,  is  raised  and  the  chain 
let  down  as  far  as  it  will  go.  The  lever 
is  then  pushed  down,  raising  the  pump 
as  the  chain  grips  the  pipe.  While  held 
in  this  position  lever  No.  2  is  adjusted 
and  used  to  raise  the  pump  still  further. 
Next,  lever  No.  1  is  again  used  and  by 
alternately  using  the  levers  the  pump  is 
raised  from  the  well.  A  tripod  made 
from  three  heavy  poles  and  a  block  and 
tackle  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  a.  pump  is  being  raised  it  is 
good  practice  to  use  a  third  or  safety 
chain  on  the  piping  to  prevent  possible 
loss  into  the  well  through  slipping.  When 
a  pump  is  assembled  the  joints  in  the 
pipe  and  in  the  pump  rod  should  be  made 
up  opposite  each  other.  If  this  is  done 
the  pump  can  be  taken  apart  as  fast  as 
it  is  raised,  lessening  the  weight  and  the 
difficulty  in  keeping  it  upright. 


Pumping  from  Well 

I  have  a  well  25  ft.  deep  with  7  ft. 
of  water.  The  well  is  110  ft.  away  from 
the  house.  The  kitchen  is  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  well.  Can  I  draw  water 
in  the  house  with  a  hand-pump.  f.  b. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

If  conditions  are  as  you  say  a  pump 
can  be  successfully  used  in  the  kitchen. 
However,  "it  is  getting  close  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  practical  suction  distance,  and  if 
there  is  much  of  a  rise  between  the  house 
and  well  you  might  have  difficulty.  To 
escape  possible  trouble  of  this  kind  I 
would  suggest  the  use  of  any  good  force 
pump  (small  size)  with  the  cylinder 
placed  in  the  cellar  at  the  level  or  just 
above,  of  the  entering  water  pipe.  This 
would  reduce  the  suction  lift  by  some  4 
to  6  ft.  _  See  that  the  pipe  is  laid  care¬ 
fully  _  with  tight  joints,  as  a  small  air  | 
leak  in  the  suction  line  will  make  trouble.  I 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwins,  $1  to  $2.50  box ; 
fresh  packed,  $2  to  $3  bbl. ;  storage,  $3 
to  $4.50 ;  Ben  Davis.  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl.  ; 
McIntosh  Reds,,  $2.25  to  $4  box  ;  North¬ 
ern  Spies,  $2.50  to  $5  bbl. ;  Russets, 
$1.50  to  $4 ;  Starks,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. ; 
western,  box.  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

Butter. — 'Fresh  creamery,  extra,  39)4 
to  40c;  firsts,  38  to  30c;  seconds,  36  to 
3~y2c;  boxes  and  prints,  44  to  45c; 
storage  firsts,  36)4  to  37)4c ;  seconds,  35 
to  36c. 

Cheese. — Fresh,  twins,  extras,  20  to 
20)4 c;  firsts,  1S)4  to  19c;  Young  Ameri¬ 
can,  22  to  23c ;  held.  24  to  25c ;  held 
extras,  26  to  27)4c ;  firsts,  24  to  25)4c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
36  to  37c;  mixed  colors,  34  to  35c; 
white  extras,  32  to  33c ;  eastern  extras, 
34  to  34!4e;  western  extras,  33  to  33)4c ;  J 
western  extra  firsts,  32  to  32)4c;  firsts,  31 
to  31)4c;  seconds,  30  to  30)4c;  storage 
packed  extra  firsts,  3314  to  34c;  firsts, 
32)4  to  33c;  seconds,  31)4  to  32e. 

Fruit.  —  Grapefruit,  Florida,  $4  to 
$6.80  box ;  Porto  Rico,  $4.50  to  $6.75 
box;  lemons.  $3  to  $5.25  box;  oranges, 
Florida,  $3.75  to  $7 ;  California,  $3.75 
to  $6.70  box ;  pineapples,  $2  to  $4  crate ; 
strawberries,  Louisiana,  pts.,  16  to  22c ; 
Carolina,  qts.,  33  to  40c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay.  ton,  No.  1, 
Timothy,  $2S  to  $  D ;  No.  2  Timothy, 
$25.50  to  $27.50 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to 
$20 ;  eastern,  $18  to  $24 ;  shipping,  $14  • 
to  $16 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to  $26 ;  poor 
and  damaged,  $14  to  $15 ;  swale,  $1S  to 
$20 ;  rve  straw,  $25  to  $25.50 ;  oat  straw, 
$14  to  $15. 

Mill  Feed.  — -  Prompt  shipment,  ton, 
Spring  bran,  $34.50  to  $36;  middlings, 
$33.50  to  $39.50;  mixed  feed,' $34  to  $40  ; 
Red-dog,  $40 ;  gluten  feed,  $40.40 ;  homi¬ 
ny  feed.  $32.50;  stock  eed,  $33.50;  oat 
hulls,  reground,  $12 ;  cottonseed  meal, 
$38  to  $42.25 ;  linseed  meal,  $53  to  $55. 

Onions. — Yellow  globes,  best,  $3  to 
$3.50  100-lb.  bag ;  poorer.  $2  to  $2.75 ; 
natives,  $1.50  to  $2  box ;  Egyptian,  $4.25 
to,  $4.50  bag;  Texas,  $2.25  to  $2.75 
crate. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountains,  100-lb. 
sack,  $5.15  to  $5.25 ;  New  Brunswick, 
$5  ;  Floridan.  No.  1,  $9  to  $11  bbl.  ;  No. 

2  to  3,  $5  to  $8  bbl. ;  sweet  potatoes, 
$2.75  to  $3  bskt. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  3S  to 
40c ;  medium,  33  to  37c ;  broilers,  50c ; 
ducklings,  33  to  35c ;  western  dry  packed 
fowl,  fancy,  large,  39  to  40c ;  medium,  36 
to  38c ;  small,  34  to  36c ;  live  fowl,  33 
to  34c ;  stags,  20  to  23c ;  broilers,  40  to 
45c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  native.  $12 
box;  southern.  $4  to  $8  doz. ;  cabbage, 
$3.25  to  $3.50  bbl. ;  beans,  $2  to  $6  bskt. ; 
beets,  25  to  65c  box ;  carrots,  $2.25  to  $3 
box ;  cauliflower,  $3  to  $3.35  crate ;  cel¬ 
ery,  $3.50  to  $5  crate ;  cucumbers,  $3  to 
$7  box ;  lettuce.  $1  to  $1.90 ;  Iceberg, 

4  to  6  doz..  $1.50  to  $4.50  crate ;  peppers, 
$3  to  $6.50  crate ;  parsnips,  Spring  dug, 
$2  to  $2.50  box ;  spinach,  $1  to  $1.75 
bbl. ;  tomatoes,  southern,  repacked,  $5.50 
to  $8 ;  hothouse,  35  to  40c  lb. ;  turnips, 
40  to  S5c  box ;  rutabagas,  $1.25  to  $2 
100-lb.  bag ;  rhubarb,  12  to  15c  lb. ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  $2  to  $3  box. 


$12  TO  $20  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS,  W  HITE  WYANDOTTES.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BROWN  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  MOTTLED  ANCONAS, 

20.000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing 
free  range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspec¬ 
tion.  100$  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  Walden.  N  Y. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  /"To'"  ioo*  JToo*nd  JA 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  $5.50  $10.00  $17.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

W.  Wyandottes  7.50  14.00  -  - 

R.  I.  Reds  7.50  14.00  -  - 

Heavy  Mixed  6.00  11.00  52.50  100 

Light  Mixed  5.00  9.00  42.50  80 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100?$  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 
SCNSniNE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns _  $8.25  $6.35  $13  00 

Barred  Rocks .  8.75  7.35  14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.75  15.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.75  5.35  10.OO 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  NACE,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Cliicli.  Frices 

SMASHED-SMASHED-SMASHED 

Our  15th  year  Hatching.  Heavy  laying  strain 
tested  for  laying  each  year.  6  l-8c  up  per 
chick.  White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  and  Broilers.  Chicks  delivered  to 
your  door.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  in  our  Smith  or  Wishbone  Incubators. 
Pure-bred  stock.  Reduced  Prices.  Thousands 
hatching  daily.  All  year  round. 

Leghorns  ;  White,  Brown.  Buff,  Black  $14  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  u,  per  mo 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  18  per  too 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10  per  ioo 

Lower  prices  on  large  quantities.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our 
hatchery.  Your  inspection  is  invited.  Better  order  at 
once  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time 
We  also  do  Custom  Hatching. 

SCHOENBORH’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  Si.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Ptionel604 


BABY  CHICIiS 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.25  $10 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  3.25  6.25  12 

Mixed  Chicks  . 2.25  4  25  8 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  ioo  “Live  'delivery,  postpaid. 

Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAlisterville,  Pa 


m CHICKS  <-<tl 

White  Leghorns  (Barron)  -  8c  &  18c 
Barred  Rocks  ....  jOc 

The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Millerstown,Pa. 


Xiewis  Farms  Cliiclis 

Greatly  reduced  prices,  and  special  quality  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Roeks 
and  White  Wyandottes.  Sires  from  Contest  Win¬ 
ners;  blood  tested;  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular 
Professor  Harry  R.  Lewis,  Davisville,  R.  I.  Box  R 


CHICK 

CLOYD  NIEMOND 


S.  C.  English  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rock  and  Reds. 

Be  sure  and  get  my  prices. 

McAlisterville,  Pa . 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10c,  from  our  free 
range  flock.  100  %  guar.  Special  prices 
on  500  ox- 1,000  lots.  Circular. 

MEABOW  VIEW  PBULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Frymoyer  McAlisterville.  Ps. 


CHICKS 


CHICKS  G.  vv.  Leghorns,  Sc.  From  our 
\  own  free  range  flock.  100'S  live  de¬ 
livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


r'f.Sfilrn  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  9c.  Barred 
IiIIlLKX  Rocks,  10c.  Reds,  10o.  Safe  del.  guar’t’d  Cir. 
w  “  free.  WILLOW  LANE  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Offering  for  shipment  during  May  and  June.  8  to  10-wk.- 
old  pullets,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test,  at  $1.25  each.  CE0ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway.  H.  J. 

TIFFANY’S  SUPERIOR  Chicks  That  Live 

WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  ROCKS  ANO  LEGHORNS 
MAMMOTH  PEKIN  1 
GIANT  ROUEN 
INDIAN  RUNNER, 

“World’sBestStrains.”  Hatching  Eggs.  18th yr. producing 
chicks  that  live.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  34,  Phoenlxville,  Pa. 


slDUCKLINGS 


P 


AROEE’S 
ERFECT 
E  KIN 


DUCKLINGS  Prices  greatly  reeled. 


PARUEE'S  PEKIHS,  Islip.H  T. 


■ra^HITE  FEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  best  type,  growth  and  laying  flock,  SS35  per 
100.  K.  BORMAN  Laurelton,  N.  J. 

Large  Stock  Poultry.Turkeys,  Geese  dhua  rse  sPI  pups8 

CHICKS,  EGGS.  low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford.  Pa! 

White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs^^nt™n: 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  Pori  Rojal.  Pa. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  ST&Si  SraJ 

not  wander.  Few  laying  hens  for  sale.  Eggs,  60c  each. 
Hunawana  Farms  Middlefield,  Geauga  Co. ,  O. 

BEAUAN00T  Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 

MAMMOTH  [Juckiinss  riEht’  shipped  right.  Liberal  guar. 

P  E  8  I  N  0  Beauandot  Duck  Ranch, Sag  Harbor, L.I..N.T. 

Fowls.  Season’s  five  big 
including  best  display  Bos- 
F1SH  F  ARMS  Mystic,  Conn, 


Jersey  Black  Giants 

ton.  Eggs,  chix  and  stock.  FISI 


Sn  ANHANAQ  Be9t  Production  Bred.  Quality 

•  OaMIlUUIIAO  Chicks  $18  and  $98-100.  Interest¬ 
ing  circulars.  OWHLAND  FARM  lax  407  Hammond,  H.t. 
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BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  10c.  100%  live  delivery, 
P.  O.  paid.  All  tree  range  stock.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  T.  J.  EIIIIENZELLKR 
K.  F.  1*.  No.  8  McAllstervllle.  I’a. 


n  A  nv  Mixed .  $  9  per  100 

DnD  I  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns..  11  per  100 

r>LIIPl,C  Barred  Rocks .  13  per  100 

LrlR/lVj  Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  thisadv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  1*.  I.EISXER  McAllstervllle,  Pa. 

nan  %#  Mixed  or  Broilers,  $9  per  100;  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
DHD  ¥  horns.  $10 per  100;  Barred  ltocks,  $14  per 

CUIV  100;  S.  C.  Reds,  $14  per  100. 

«i  I  100%  live.  Delivered  free. 

MITCHELL'S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown.  Pa. 


25  50  100 

S.  O.W.  Legs.  *2.75  *5.25  SIO 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  3.25  6.25  1  2 

S.C.  R. I.  Reds  3.50  6.75  13 

Mixed  Chicks.  2.50  4.75  9 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
F.  «.  LEISTER,  l’rop.  McAllstervllle,  I“a.  It.  1).  3 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PVLLETS 

Northup  strain  Minorca  and  Wyckoff  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Also  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Guineas.  Minorca  Farm,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


ARISTOCRAT  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Orders  now  booked  for  June  shipments— the  ideal  month 
for  success.  Large  White  Leghorns,  $8  per  100.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Mottled  Anconas,  $10.  1'roliiic White  Wyandottes, 
SI  2. Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds.  $11. 100%  live 
delivery.  Circular.  SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washingtonvllie,  Pa. 


CHICKS:  "W 

§9  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range"  Stock.  Rocks  and  Reds,  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn.  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 

Do  You  Want  to  Increase Y  profit; s?" y 

Then  order  your  chicks  from  North  American  con¬ 
test  winning  strain.  Pure  Tom  Barron  S.  O.  White 
Leghorns,  Records,  260  to  321  eggs.  Catalogue. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  Port  Royal,  Pa 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thorobred  mat¬ 
ing  to  be  delivered  in  June  or  July  at  $11 
per  100;  $53  per  500  ;  $100  per  1,000.  10% 
books  order.  Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  JUNE  CHICKS 

Hatches,  June  1-8  15-22-39.  Large  Type  Tan- 
cred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
1 269  egg  line  matings.  No  lights  used;  chicks 
I  are  extra  hardy  and  vigorous.  Thorobred 
I  chicks  from  these  matings  shipped  parcel 
post,  prepaid, 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
at  $10  per  100,  $48  per  500,  $95  per  1,000.  Cir¬ 
cular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Mixed  or  Broilers . 810  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  13  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  .14  per  100 


Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  Me Alisterville,  Pa. 


Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 

Superior;Farms,  lnc,B»  358,Zeeland,  Mich. 


She  is 

a  Sheppard’s  Famous  Ancona. 
Dad  likes  her  because  she  won 
for  him  some  cash,ribbonsnnd 
compliments.  Mother  likes  her 
best  in  winter  when  eggs  are 
scarce  and  prices  high.  Our 
Ancona  hens  keep 
me  carrying  the  egg 
basket  through  the 
6now  every  winter. 

Sheppard’s  Famous 
Ancona  Catalog  FREE 
Just  write  a 

letter  now  to 
H.  CECIL 
SHEPPARD 
Box  632 
Berea,  Ohio 
Member  Inter. 

Baby  Chicle  Assn. 


ANCONA 

VALLEY  FARM 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  pro- 
d  notion  bred,  free  range 
stock.  State  inspected.  $13  to 
$35  per  100.  Circular  free. 

RD  60  WALLKILL,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
Trapnested  Pedigreed 

EIGHTEENTH  YEAR.  The  original  “Sanborn 
Stock.”  Records  up  to  314  eggs. 

To  be  successful  you  must,  first  of  all,  have  clean, 
vigorous  and  healthy  chix.  They  must  have  the  lay 
instinct  bred  in  them  to  develop  into  profitable 
layers.  Our  old  customers  attest  to  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  our  chix  by  coming  back  year  after  year  for 
more,  and  they  cost  no  more.  So,  why  not  buy  the 
best  and  insure  your  success.  Eighteen  years  of 
trapnesting  and  selective  breeding  behind  our  stock 
is  your  guarantee  of  receiving  this  super-quality 
chick  that  will  develop  early  and  with  the  body 
capacity  and  vitality  to  go  the  full  distance. 

Our  Free  Catalog  will  interest  you. 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.Red  BABY  CHICKS 

FROn 1  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

RECORD  300  Eggs  per  year.  Free  from  white 
diarrhoea.  Catalog  free.  Read  Testimonial. 

Dear  Mr.  Hagopian  :  Andover,  Mass. 

I  am  turning  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  the  chicks  I 
purchased  from  you  are  a  magnificent  lot  of  birds.  One 
of  the  pullets  laidanegg  today.  She  is  just  A  months  and 
St  days  old.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  sate  or  owned  a 
strain  of  Reds  that  had  sucli  vitality  or  that  grew  so  quick. 
The  cockerels  weigh  7  lbs.  each;  they  are  husky  fellows. 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  birds  like  these,  they  are  a 
pleasure  to  work  with.  I  cannot  praise  them  too  highly. 

Philip  Dimlich 

REDBIRD  FARM  .  Wrentham,  Mass. 


OWEN  FARM’S  STRAIN 

SINGLE  COM  15  UEI>  CHICKS 

Utility  and  Special  matings.  $13  per  100  and  up. 
Folder  free. 

LAYWELL  FARM  Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


R,  1. 3FLED  CHIX 

from  my  flock  of  farm  raised  birds,  absolutely  free 
of  all  disease.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  white 
diarrhoea.  Chicks  SIB  per  100. 

FISHER’S  POULTRY  FARM  Plainville.  Mass. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  April  24,  1926,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

In  order  to  have  a  constant  supply  of 
green  food,  this  Summer,  for  the  laying 
liens  entered  in  the  Farmingdale  contest, 
the  yards  have  been  plowed  up  and  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  days,  dwarf  rape,  Canada 
field  peas  and  oats  will  be  planted.  This 
procedure  is  recommended  to  commercial 
ponltrymen,  in  keeping  a  green  crop  in 
their  hen  yards  during  the  Summer  and 
Fall.  The  peas  and  oats  make  the  more 
rapid  growth  and  are  soon  cleaned  up 
by  the  birds,  while  new  leaves  continue 
to.  replace  those  eaten  by  the  birds,  in 
the  case  of  dwarf  rape  plants.  We  were 
fortunate  here  at  Farmingdale  last  year 
in  having  plenty  of  rain  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  so  that  the  supply  of  dwarf  rape 
lasted  until  the  first  hard  frost  the  latter 
•part  of  November.  Poultrymen  who 
have  no  hen  yards,  will  find  it  very  help¬ 
ful  to  plant  a  plot  of  ground  to  dwarf 
rape  or  swiss  chard.  This  can  be  cut 
daily  and  the  green  leaves  fed  inside 
the  houses.  These  two  plants  are  rec¬ 
ommended  as  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast, 
no  weeding,  thinning  nor  cultivation  is 
necessary  and  above  all  is  the  fact  that 
new  leaves  continue  to  grow  out  after  a 
cutting  has  been  made. 

For  use  on  the  chick  range,  the  green 
crop  should  have  been  planted  the  prev¬ 
ious  Fall.  Alfalfa  is  by  far  the  most 
desirable  crop  for  growing  chicks  on, 
although  rye  is  more  commonly  used.  In 
either  case  the  early  chicks  are  assured  a 
supply  of  green  stuff  in  the  Spring  before 
the  ground  can  be  seeded.  Where  a  dou¬ 
ble  yarding  system  is  used,  oats,  rye 
or  wheat  can  be  cultivated  in,  several 
times  during  the  Summer.  If  the  chick 
range  is  bare  of  vegetation  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  provide  green  stuff  in 
the  same  way  as  has  been  recommended 
for  “housed”  hens. — D.  H.  Horton,  Su¬ 
pervisor  Egg-laying  Contest. 

*  *  *  X: 

During  the  twenty-fifth  week  of  the 
Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pullets 
laid  4.6S2  eggs  or  66.9  per  cent.  This  is 
.7  per  cent  less  than  last  week  and  is  .2 
per  cent  less  than  for  the  twenty-fifth 
week  of  the  1925  contest.  The  birds 
have  laid  74.255  eggs  to  date,  which  is 
4,946  eggs  moi’e  than  the  production 
to  date  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth 
week  a  year  ago. 

The  high  pens  for  the  week  were : 
First,  John  Boshler,  Jr.,  61;  second,  II 
F.  Hendrickson,  Barnes  Hollywood  Strain 
Leghorn  Farm,  and  Oakhill  Farm,  60; 
third,  Benjamin*  Brower  and  H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  59;  fourth,  E.  D.  Bird,  58. 


Leghorn  Chicks  of  proven  value  for 
14  years  from  our  trapnested  flocks. 
Strong,  vigorous  and  big  producers. 
Satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  Our 
2,600  selected  layers  produce  our 
chicks.  Price  for  March  and  April,  18c,  delivered. 
COLD  SPRING  FARM  Meadville,  Pa. 


YES 


Chicks  That  Grow — From  Hens  That  Lay 

100 %  live  delivery  to  your  door.  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorna  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Rocks  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  4.00  7.00  13.00  62.50 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.50 


Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  "^Shfield.’paT 


u  I  ^  O  f  S,  C.  W.  Leglxorns,  10c.  From  oi 
w  Ii  I  W  w  \  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  d 
livery.  Cire.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pc 


FINE  BABY  CHICKS  Ready  for  Shipment  on  Mar.  15th 

Hutches  weekly.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  from  813  to  815  per  hundred. 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
WHITE  ROCKS.  REDS  AND  MIXED.  9c  UP 


100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEM0ND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Barron  Strain.  Also 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  Send 
for  price  list.  A.O.  MOFLER.Twin  Brook  Farm,  StrawberryRiiigo.Pa. 


J  |  1/  C  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  10c. 

f  1 1,  ^  r> — i —  -I,}-,  }  t  ; ....  ,1  r 


^ ^ .  ,,  ,  Li  O  g  >1  U  1  II  Ot  4.  w.  B. 

Rocks.  12c.  Mixed,  8c.  Deliv* 
uaranteed.  Order  director  circular  free. 

- -  1\i«a  listftrvillfi.'' 
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STRAWSER 


BABY  CHICKS"""”'"- 

LA1*0  *  V/I1IV11D  s  c  w  LEGHORNS 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Mender  I.  B.  C.  A.  Sealord,  Del 

A 11  IP  If  C  *  S-  C.  W.  Leghorns  lie,  from  my  own  free. 
UnlWIVwl  range  flock.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  i*f VAras 

1JrlU  *  V/IIIVIlkJ  s  c  w  leghorns 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 

CHICKS  From  HEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds.  14c;  heavy  mixed,  IOc. 
100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 

li.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

DAD  w  Mixed  or  Broiler . #  9  per  100 

D  M  D  T  s.  C.  W .  Leghorn .  10  per  100 

CL|  |  V  s.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  18  per  100 

rl  I  yv  s.  C.  It.  I.  Reds .  14  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FAIltVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  0.  No.  3 

D  L  .  PL-»L«  of  Thor-o-Bred  S.  C.  White  andBrown  Leg- 
B3Dy  UniCKS  horns,  11c, parcel  postpaid.  Free  circular. 
FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 

II  t  Famous  Chicks.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

Hlltlimpr  <1  $18  per  100.  Good  stock,  prompt  delivery. 

IIUIIHUGI  O  £  HUMMER  &  CO.  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 

j-  B.  Giants,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R. I.  Reds, 
DaDy  viIlIX  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  Write  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville.  Maryland 

C ERTIFIED  CHICKS  $eosR ami  leghorns 

After  May  15t.h  $11  per  hundred.  State  Accredited 
flocks.  WM.  0.  SCOTT,  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  Harrington, Bel. 


MAHOGANY  REDS 

layers,  color  and  type.  Eggs,  $3.50  for  15;  $6  for  50, 

$10  for  100.  Circular.  B.  QUACKEHBUSH,  Darien,  Conn. 


Sp  n  I  D  Vermont  certified  5  years.  Accre- 
.  U.  I\.  I.  lvCUS  dited  free  from  W.  D.  Rich  col¬ 
or.  Heavy  production.  Chicks  from  vigorous  stock. 
Circular.  ASCUTNEV  FARMS  Kid  Hartlaiid.  Vermont 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Hundred 

White  Leghorns,  $10  hundred,  prepaid.  Strong 
chicks,  free  range.  Guarantee  satisfaction.  Circu¬ 
lar.  Brookfield  Poultry  Farm,  McClure,  Pa. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


'Now  $12 — 100.  Pure  Strain.  None  Better. 

Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males,  $18— 100 
postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock, 
strong  chix.  Prompt  delivery  and  your  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  to 


S.  W.  KLINE 


Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  KiftES 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs 
per  bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Eggs  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wednesday.  Format¬ 
ing  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  F.  D.  No.  1  Holliston,  Mass, 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Croneoio  Rnelro  ftND  LEGHORNS.  Winners  at  Storrs,  Far- 
rrancais  HULKS  mingdale  and  Illinois  contests.  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westlmmptou  Reach,  N.Y. 


Ufkila  Ufuonrlnllne  From  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs 
Yinlte  nyanoottes  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Delaware 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BO'WXIEN  While  Wyandotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 


WWvonitnfloc  Regal-Dorcas .  A-l  stock.  Eggs, Si. 50-15; 
.  nyanuoiies  $8-100.  R.  HILL  Seneca  rails,  N.Y. 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks  well  bred 

Healthy  stock.  $15  hundred.  Special  matings,  $18 
hundred.  White  ltocks  same  price.  100$  live  deliv¬ 
ery,  postpaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Unusual  Values  in  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

HOMESTEAD  LEOIIOK.NS  have  demonstrated  in  Egg  Con¬ 
tests  and  Production  Poultry  Shows  that  they  make  good. 
This  is  because— Every  Breeder  Is  a  hen — no  pullets. 
Every  Breeder  Is  certified  by  Penn.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Every  Breeder  officially  tested  lor  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea.  All  males  used  in  breeding  pens  are  from 
liens  with  pullet  year  trapnest  records  of  251-311  eggs. 
Write  for  free  mating  list  and  price  list. 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  1,  Box  16,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


9y2cUP 


STURDY  CHICKS 

LEADING  BREEDS 

BEST  BLOOD 

QUALITY  CHICKS.  HEAVY  LAYERS. 

Special  Inducements  for  Early  Orders. 

Write  today.  Catalogue  Free. 

Lxnesville  Hatchery  Linesville,  Pa, 


*  *  $  *  # 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pallets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are: 

White  Leghorns. — Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.093 ; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.,  1,090; 
C.  R.  Misner,  Pa.,  1.070;  Howard  P. 
Corsa,  Pa.,  1,038 ;  Norman  G.  Jones, 
Del.,  978. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  1.076 ;  Sunset  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  947 ;  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  946. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Howard  A. 
Wells,  N.  Y.,  925;  H.  W.  Van  Winkle, 
N.  Yr.,  912  ;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.,  S74. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del..  1.019;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa..  900. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan 
Newhouse,  W.  Ya.,  768. 

Blue  Andalusians. — E.  D.  Bird,  Conn., 
662. 

*  «  *  *  * 


The  weather  conditions  at  the 
plant  for  the  week  ending  April 
as  follows 
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The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant, 
April  24:  Whites,  3Sc ;  browns,  37c; 
medium,  33e. 


Poultry  on  Hillside 

I  wish  to  go  into  the  poultry  business, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  chickens  can 
be  kept  successfully  on  a  hill.  The  land 
that  I  have  is  a  hill  that  is  pretty  steep 
and  rocky.  I  would  like  to  keep  about 
1.000  birds  to  lay  and  want  to  know  if 
this  hillside  would  he  all  right  for  them 
to  run  on  in  the  Summer.  How  much 
ground  would  be  required  for  1,000  to 
run  on  in  Summer?  I  have  enough  level 
ground  to  build  houses  on  for  Winter. 

Ironton,  Ohio.  11  • 

liens  may  a  well  be  kept  upon  a 
side  hill  as  anywhere  and  there  is  no 
definite  amount  of  land  necessary.  Sev¬ 
eral  acres  are  very  desirable  where  1,000 
hens  are  to  be  kept  and  young  stock 
raised,  the  more  the  better.  M.  b.  d. 


I;  PURE  HOLLYWOOD  * 

Chicks  and  Eggs 

Every  ben  we  have  on  our  Farm  is  from  eggs 
or  stock  we  bought  of  the  Hollywood  Poultry 
Farm,  Wash.,  with  records  from  200  to  30(1  eggs 
per  hen.  If  you  doubt  us  write  them.  Look  up 
our  record  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test,  Farmingdale,  N.Yr.  At  this  writing,  Apr.lOth, 
we  are  now  in  1st  place  leading  the  entire  100  pens. 
Won  8th  place  last  year.  100  pens  competing. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  Chicks  or  Eggs. 
Every  Chick  or  Egg  we  sell  is  from  our  own 
1,200  Pure  Hollywood  Hens.  No  special  pens, 
when  you  get  our  Chicks  you  get  Chicks  from 
sisters  or  mothers  from  our  contest  birds. 

Visitors  Welcome — Circular 

Chicks  $20  per  100  Eggs  $8  per  100 

BARNES’  POULTRY  YARDS,  Malone,  N.  Y.  i 

,W.V.V.WJW.,.VJV/W^ 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


PROMPT  DELIVERIES! 

We  are  offering  our  high  grade  quality  chicks  at  the 
following  reduced  prices,  effective  after  May  1st. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*  IOc  en.  It.  I.  If  e<ls  18c  eo 
Barred  ltocks  18c  ea.  Mixed  Chicks  8c  ea. 

For  orders  of  100  or  less,  please  send  25c  additional 
for  special  handling.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or 
send  for  circular.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


PULLETS 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

Ages,  8-10  weeks;  3-4-5  months  old. 

Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM.  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 


Lally  Farms  Production  Bred 

S.  C.YV.  LEGHORNS  -  CHICKS  .  EGGS  •  STOCK 

Breeders  —  Ba non-Hollywood  bloodlines.  Long  deep 
bodied  egg  tj  pe,  tested  and  selected  for  health  and  vigor; 
late  molters,  layers  of  large  chalk  white  premium  eggs. 
Slated  to  high  record  pedigreed  males,  from  famous  Mor¬ 
gan  Imperial  mating.  Acknowledged  superior  layiug 
strains.  Circular. 

April  delivery  $18  per  100  May  delivery  $16  per  100 
June  delivery  $14  per  100 

LALLY  FARMS  Vineland,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

Will -lay-well  English-American  Leg¬ 
horns  bred  for  heavy  egg  production 
and  constitutional  vigor. 

We  are  offering  chicks  for  May  and 
June  delivery  at  special  reduced  prices. 

Laurel  Locks  Farms  Poultry  Dept.  Pottstown,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

^ree^er8  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
wvvv  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  She  row  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS-PULLETS 

From  trapnested,  range  raised  flocks.  Officially 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea-  S.C.  White 
Leghorns  (Wyckoff  and  Hollywood  Strains) ;  S.  C. 
R.  I.  Reds  (Vibert's  strain).  Range  raised.  Milkand 
Cod  Liver  Oil  fed.  Hatches  every  week. 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

ELIZAVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  1i’  quSky 

S.  C.  w.  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I-  REDS  AND 
JERSEY  B.  GIANTS 

They  are  satisfactory  and  profitable.  Send  for  my 
reasonable  prices  and  catalogue.  Established  1888. 

D.  C  R,  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


I XS’  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  delivery 
May  19th,  May  31st  and  June  10th:  from  breeders 
guaranteed  free  from  white  diarrhea.  That  fact 
insures  your  success  witli  them.  Buy  guaranteed 
free  chicks  and  take  no  chances  as  our  supply  will 
soon  be  taken.  Our  low  prices  for  these  insured 
chicks  will  please  you.  Free  circular. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.  ODESSA,  n  v. 


r...  Dxllnlo  Wyckoff  &  Dan  Young  Breeders. 

CggS,  uhlCKS,  rUlletS  ADAM  SEABURY.  Sayvllle,  I,.  I..  N.  Y 

Member  National  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Club. 


U  A  MDTAftPC  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS, 
nilmr  I  UH  O  Prices  for  delivery  June  8 and  after— 
$11.50  per  100;  $53.50  per  500;  $100  pel, l, 000.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  now  for  the  best  in  chicks  and 
layers.  A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  Plttstown,  N.  J. 


U:„L  ftroda  PtiinLe  at  Prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  W. 
Hlgn  braao  unlCKS  Leg.,  1S<;B.  Leg.  and  Anconas,  14c; 
Barred  Uoeks  and  Beds,  15c;  W.  Wyandottes.  16c;  Assort¬ 
ed,  10c.  lc  less  in  lots  of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for 
Circular  and  Price  List.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  8o>  R,  Liberty,  N.Y. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs— Trap-nested 
stock.  Circular. 

H,  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus.  N.  Y- 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hodvwood  strains.  Baby  chicks,  #15  per  100. 
After  Mav  15th,  (MS. 50  in  lots  of  500.  June  chicks  *10 
per  100.  Circular.  A.  II.  PENNY  Mattltuek,  N.Y. 


WYCKOFF-HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS 

The  one  breed  and  of  real  quality.  Eggs,  chicks,  pullets. 
Prices  right.  Circular.  RED-W-FARM.  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


Wyckoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Eggs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  M. A.  Campbell,  Prop.,  Jamestown,  Pa.  BoiH 
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Keep  plenty  of  minerals 
before  your  birds  at  all 
W  times.  You  can't  depend 

upon  the  grit  which  the 

birds  Pick  up  011  the 
f  range.  A  good  grit  does 

r  more  than  merely  grind 

food.  .It  supplies  essential  minerals — 
LIME  and  PHOSPHORUS — as  well. 

FOS-FOR-US 

Tlie  Phosphate-Lime  Grit 


is  a  hard,  sharp,  soluble  grit  that  supplies 
the  right  amount  of  important  minerals. 
Made  in  three  sizes — for  hens,  pullets  and 
chicks.  Many  prominent  poultrymeu  have 
used  it  With  satisfaction. 

At  your  dealer’s, 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE :  A  booklet  and 

samples  of  FOS-FOR-US. 
Send  for  them  today. 


International  Agricultural 
Corporation 
Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 
Please  Send  the  Free  Booklet 


Name  . . . . . . . . - . - . . . 

Town .  State . . 


White  Diarrhea 


Positively  Controlled 

Millions  of  chicks  are  hatched  each  year 
to  live  only  a  few  hours.  White  diarrhea 
germs  cause  losses  that  B-K  will  stop  in  9 
cases  out  of  10 — yes— 99  out  of  100 — if  the 
incubator  is  thoroughly  disinfected  with 
B-K  and  also  the  brooder,  before  the  hatch 
goes  in,  and  B-K  is  fed  in  the  drinking 
water  right  from  the  first  drink.  B-K  is 
effective  also  in  prevention  and  treatment  of 
cholera,  dysentery  and  other  germ  diseases. 
B-K  is  clean,  clear  and  non -poisonous. 
Chicks  don’t  notice  it  in  the  water,  but  it 
means  life  instead  of  death  to  them.  B-K  is 
concentrated  and  very  cheap.  Costs  only 
about  lc  per  gallon  of  dilution  ready  to  use. 
Get  a  jug  from  your  dealer  today.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 


Tells  howto  save  your  chicks 

Write  today  for  this  bulletin  on 
prevention  and  treatment  of 
poultry  diseases. 

General  Laboratories 
Dept.  131E 


Madison,  Wise. 


WARDEN’S  PURE 
COD  LIVER  OIL 


Specially  prepared  for 
Poultry  Feeding 

NATURAL  LIGHT,  YELLOW  MEDICINAL  OIL 

(STEAM  RENDERED) 

1-gal.  can . $2.00  each 

5-gal.  can . 7.50  each 

10-gal.  can . 13.50  each 

30  gal.  bbls .  1.10  per  gal. 

55-gal.  bbls .  1.00  per  gal. 

Shipment :  Cans  by  express  ;  barrels  by  freight. 
Charges  collect. 

Terms  :  Immediate  shipment  upon  receipt  of  remittance. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  3 


MARDEN-W1LD  CORP.,  500  Columbia  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 


QUALITY 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


WASTE  ELIMINATED 


Made  from  LIVE  SHELLS  (recently  opened)  which 
do  not  crumble  into  excessive  dust.  Free  of  dark 
Mussell  Shell  and  Moss. 


THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  .$1.25. 

Trap-nest  Becord  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Becord  Cards. — 4  dor.., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  Tite  Bural  New- 
Yorker,  388  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Working  Time  on  Poultry 
Farm 

Will  you  give  me  some  idea  as  to  how 
many  hours  a  hired  m’an  should  work 
each  day  on  a  poultry  farm?  Also, 
through  the  month,  *how  much  time  off, 
and  when,  for  recreation?  Can  you  tell 
me  how  they  manage  on  other  poultry 
farms  with  one  hired  man  on  .the  above 
question?  M.  M.  H. 

Although  I  have  hired  a  great  many 
men  to  work  on  poultry  farms  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  question  of  time 
off  has  so  seldom  occurred  that  I  have 
never  considered  it  a  very  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  The  whole  question  in  hiring  help 
should  be,  are  they  capable,  industrious 
and  efficient?  If  so  we  are  always  glad 
to  give  such  men  a  day  or  a  week  off 
occasionally  during  the  slack  season,  and 
then  when  the  Spring  rush  starts  every¬ 
one  is  on  the  job  from  morning  until 
niglit  and,  when  required,  we  also  work 
evenings,  the  rule  being  to  see  that  our 
work  is  in  proper  shape  and  the  stock 
comfortable  for  the  night  rather  than  to 
stop  work  by  the  clock.  Men  who  will 
adopt  this  practice  of  working  for  the 
best  interests  of  their  employers  need 
not  worry  about  time  off  for  recreation, 
as  such  will  usually  be  freely  given,  but 
men  who  think  more  about  time  off  and 
quitting  time  each  day  than  about  their 
business  do  not,  as  a  rule,  stay  in  one 
place  long  enough  to  establish  any  regu¬ 
lar  custom.  Of  course  where  there  is 
only  one  man  on  a  poultry  farm  he  must 
expect  to  be  confined  very  closely  most  of 
the  time  unless  he  is  able  to  secure  the 
services  of  someone  who  can  take  his 
place  while  he  is  away.  This  is  rather 
a  local  personal  problem,  but  our  idea  of 
a  poultryman  is  that  if  he  is  looking  for 
an  eight-hour  day  and  five  and  a  half 
days’  work  in  a  week  he  would  better 
not  tackle  the  poultry  business. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Crowding  Chicks 

Is  there  a  remedy  to  keep  chicks  from 
crowding?  w.  H. 

Felton,  Del. 

I  understand  that  they  have  devised  a 
method  in  California  that  works  very 
well  there  and  may  work  as  well  where 
the  California  climate  does  not  shed  its 
beneficent  influence.  Close  meshed 
poultry  netting  is  stretched  from  near 
the  stove  to  the  side  of  the  brooder 
with  a  little  pitch  from  front  to  back 
and  perches  are  placed  upon  this.  The 
chicks  at  four  or  five  weeks  of  age  will 
go  up  this  netting  and  perch  there.  After 
they  become  a  few  weeks  older,  the  net¬ 
ting  and  perches  may  *be  replaced  by 
ordinary  perches  at  a  higher  elevation. 
Anything  that  will  induce  early  roost¬ 
ing  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
chicks,  as  crowding  upon  the  floor  re¬ 
tards  growth  and  proper  development. 

M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Hens 

For  some  time  we  have  been  losing  old 
hens.  Bird  will  seem  to  be  all  right  in 
the  morning,  and  by  night  she  is  dead. 
She  will  go  in  a  corner  and  hide  and 
gasp  for  air.  Just  before  they  die  there 
is  a  sort  of  watery  stuff  which  runs  out 
of  the  mouth.  We  had  an  idea  they 
were  too  fat.  But  they  lay  well.  We 
have  lost  six  to  eight  of  them  in  this 
way.  A.  s. 

Being  too  fat  would  not  cause  the 
hens  to  gasp  for  air;  that  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  some  obstruction  to  breathing, 
and  this  might  come  from  growths  with¬ 
in  the  air  passages  or  from  such  dis¬ 
eases  as  pneumonia  or  bronchitis.  Acute 
bronchitis  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet 
or  dampness  in  the  buildings  may  occur 
in  cold  weather.  See  to  it  that  your 
hens  have  dry  comfortable  quarters,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air  but  no  cold  winds 
upon  their  perches  at  night  and  clean 
litter  free  from  irritating  dusts. 

M.  B.  D. 


Types  of  Henhouse  Roof 

t  Let  me  know  which  roof  style  you  ad¬ 
vise  for  henhouse,  shed  type  or  double 
pitch  ?  Both  houses  open  front  with  roof 
ventilation.  w>  M_ 

It  makes  little  or  no  difference  which 
style  of  roof  you  use,  though,  in  a  poul¬ 
try  'house  20  ft.  deep,  or  more,  the  dou¬ 
ble  pitch  roof,  usually  with  rafters  of 
unequal  length,  the  shorter  ones  in  front, 
is  found.  This  makes  it  possible  to  use 
lighter  rafters  and  shorter  timbers,  these 
being  more  easily  procured'  in  most  locali¬ 
ties.  There  are  some  advantages  in  the 
shed  roof,  however,  and  the  long  raft  ere 
needed,  or  two  pieces  rafters,  may  be  sup¬ 
ported  at  their  centers  on  posts  through 
the  building.  Such  a  roof  requires  a 
higher  front,  and  this  admits  more  sun¬ 
light.  It  also  throws  all  vain  water  to 
the  rear.  m.  b.  d. 


Grow 


Barred  Rock  hen  owned 
by  W.  H.  B.  Kent. 
Best  heavy  breed  hen  in 
1923-24  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.J.,  egg- laying  con¬ 
test.  Record,  259  eggs 


fVL*0*PEP 

A  GROWING MASH  JL 

(it  contains  Cod  Liver  Meal)— to 
make  young  chickens  grow  faster 
and  to  develop  real  producers 


YOUNG  chickens  simply 
must  thrive  when  you  feed 
Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash. 
In  addition  to  the  oatmeal 
and  other  ingredients  this  ex¬ 
ceptional  mash  contains  Cod 
Liver  Meal. 

Growth  is  swift,  but  nat¬ 
ural,  and  the  young  birds 
come  to  early  maturity  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  for  market  or  for 
laying.  ^You  get  immediate 
profit  and  satisfaction  from 
early  birds,  and  you  get  last¬ 
ing  and  permanent  profit  from 


better  producers  and  im¬ 
proved  stock. 

Read  what  W.  H.  B.  Kent, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  says,  and 
then  look  over  the  evidence  of 
what  Ful-O-Pep  Growing 
Mash  has  done  for  his  flocks : 

“My  Ful-O-Pep  raised 
birds  are  making  splendid  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  There  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  anything  quite  the  equal 
of  this  mash  to  develop  the 
size,  frame  and  stamina,  and 
to  make  the  most  of  the  birds’ 
breeding.5 


Contest  records  of  W.  H.  B.  Kent,  Cazenovia,  New  York 


Leading  Barred  Rock  pen  in  the  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey, egg-laying  contest,  Feb. 
13,1926. 

Leading  Barred  Rock  pen  in  the  Ber¬ 
gen  County,  New  Jersey,  egg-laying  con¬ 
test,  and  gaining  February  13,  1926. 

Leading  Barred  Rock  pen.  New  York 
State,  egg-laying  contest,  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  January  23,  1926. 

Leading  Barred  Rock  pen,  Storrs,  Con¬ 
necticut,  egg-laying  contest,  January  2, 
1926. 


The  pen  of  five  birds  at  Western  Wash¬ 
ington  contest  made  the  fine  record  of 
131  eggs  in  December,  and  138  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  or  an  average  of  53.8  eggs  per  bird 
for  the  two  months. 

The  pen  of  five  birds  at  the  1924-25 
Western  Washington  contest,  Puyallup, 
Washington,  averaged  241  eggs. 

These  birds  as  well  as  the  others  were 
started  on  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  and 
developed  on  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash. 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash 
from  the  sixth  week  through  the  fifth 
month.  Feed  baby  chicks,  to  the 
sixth  week,  on  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter.  This  starter  contains  both 
Cod  Liver  Meal  and  Cod  Liver  Oil 
and  reduces  losses  by  giving  baby 
chicks  a  firm  hold  on  life.  The  oil 
is  like  direct  sunshine;  the  meal  pro¬ 
vides  digestive  strength.  And  the 
oatmeal  base  and  other  ingredients 


are  just  what  chicks  like  and  need. 

Somewhere  in  your  vicinity  there 
is  a  dealer  who  sells  the  complete  line 
of  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Feeds.  You 
ought  to  know  him,  and  know  what 
makes  these  feeds  so  profitable  to 
farmers  and  poultrymen  alike.  Send 
for  your  copy  of  the  Ful-O-Pep  Poul¬ 
try  Book.  It’s  free.  Just  clip  and 
mail  the  coupon  below. 


The  Quaker  Qals  Company 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Sf^o-p 


ni 


AxvvxS 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Begin  feeding  Feed  Ful-O-Pep 

Chick  Starter,  FineChickFeed  Growing  Mash,  Coarse  Chick  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Scratch  Grains 

containing  Cod  from  second  to  containing  Cod  Feed  from  the  Mash  containing  from  sixth  month 

Liver  Oil  and  sixth  week  Liver  Meal,  from  sixth  week  to  the  Cod  Liver  Meal,  on 

Meal,  first  six  sixth  week  fifth  month  at  fifth  month 

weeks,  for  strong  through  five  and  feed  all  year 

bones  and  swift  months  round 

growth 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  59  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  new  poultry  book  with  full  information  on  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash,  with 

Cod  Liver  Meal  and  how  to  feed  it. 

Name _  _ _ 


Address _ 

Dealer’s  Name _ 


1 _ 
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HALL’S  CHICKS 

Leghorns— Rocks— Reds— Wyandottes 

File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super-qualitv  chicks. 


Shipping  date  Wh.  Leghorn*  R.  I.  Red*  Barred  Rock*  Wh.  Wyandottes 

Week  of  May  17 .  14.00  16.00  18.00  20.00 

Week  of  May  24 .  12.00  14.00  16.00  1S.00 

June  1  to  end  of  season.  .  10.00  12.00  18.00  15.00 


The  above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  The  same  rate  also  applies  to  larger 
orders.  For  smaller  shipments,  take  the  above  price  per  chick ,  but  add  75c  for 
orders  of  25  chicks  or  $1.00  for  orders  of  50  chicks. 

If  you  value  chicks  on  the  basis  of  their  quality  and  earning  capacity  at 
maturity,  you  will  prefer  these  Hall  Chicks.  They  are  better ! 

Hall's  Chicks  are  produced  by  practical  poultrymen  on  a  real  poultry  farm. 
All  breeding  birds  are  of  the  health  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  are  from  bred- 
to-lay  lines,  are  State-tested  to  guard  against  white  diarrhea  infection.  So 
the  chicks  are  healthy  and  husky,  will  earn  good  profits  for  you. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of 
chicks  wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will 
deliver  to  you  youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 


White  Leghorns  \ 

Send  for  ‘Booklet 


Low  Priced! 
Vigorous! 
Prolific! 
Healthy! 


1  InmanheaD 


§ 

POULTRY  FARM  jg 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

is*  sii^as 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  bv  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-bred 
stock.  Send  for  Catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock. 

Order  today  and  feel  safe.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  postpaid  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns . $3.75  $7.25  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas .  1.00  7.50  14.00  66.50  126.00 

S.  C.Blk.  Min  orcas,W.& Bid.  Hocks,  S.C.&lt.C.  lteds  4.00  7.75 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  4.25  8.25 

White  Orpingtons .  4.50  8.75 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs .  7.00  13.00 

Mixed  Cliicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited .  3.50  6.50 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited .  3.00  6.50 

HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


15.00  72.00 
16.00  75.00 
17.00  77.00 
25.00  115.00 
12.00  60.00 
10.00  50.00 


140.00 

145.00 


120.00 

100.00 


BEST 

PUREBRED 

STOCK 


WOLF 


HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department.  Ohio  State  University.  You 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  25 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  E.  C.  E.  X.  Beds,  Brd.  Eoclts.  4.00 

S.  C.  BJk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Bocks .  4.25  -  --  -  ---  . . .  ..... ..  .  „ 

Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.00  16  77.50  150  W  Jill  I*.  TODAY 

Assorted  Chicks  (heavy  and  light  breeds)  $10  per  100  8A$  E  MONE\| 

Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth  any 
chick  buyer’s  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


25 

50 
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.$3.50 

$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 
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4.00 
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72.50 
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.  4.25 

8.00 
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77.50 
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.  4.25 

8.00 

16 

77.50 
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HOYTVILLE 


6k 


HATCHERY  AVENUE  S  HOYTVILLE, 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From” 


OHIO 


Ohio’s  Best”  BABYCHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . . $3,50  $7.00  $13,00  $62.50  $120. 00 

Barred,  White  Rocks,  B.  X.  Beds .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72  50  140.00 

White,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp. . . .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150. 0C 

Asst,  for  broilers,  $10  per  100.  All  heavies,  $12.00.  Order  from  this  ad.  We 

will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Bef. :  Van  Wert  National  Bank.  100%  live 
delivery,  prepaid.  Free  circular. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES,  R.  F.  D.  4A,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


Niagara  Chicks  &  Dux 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  Northern  New  York.  Strong,  healthy, 
hardy  purebreds.  Hogan  tested,  high-producing  breeding  stock. 
Varieties  Prices  on— 

Leghorns,  Whites,  Brown,  and  Buff . $6.75 

Anconas  .  7.2 5 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.75 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas .  9.25 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black  Giants . 18.50 

Assorted  Chicks  .  6-50 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Yotmgs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns.  Sheppars  Anconas,  Parks 
Barred  Rox  and  Jumbo  White  Box  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free  if  you  wish.  Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today,  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  302,  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 
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HOR-O-BRED 


”  BABY 
CHICKS 

LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera* 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high^ 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12 tf.  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  *-  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  .20/  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


r  genera* 
ed  high  . 
:onas,  A 
live 
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Our  Modern  Ohio  Accredited  Baby  Chicks— They  Cost  No  More 

From  stock  selected  and  leg-banded  by  men  trained  and  approved  by  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio 
State  University.  Write  for  free  catalog.  100  500  1000 

White  and  Barred  Bocks,  Bose  and  Single  Comb  Beds . $15.00  $72.50  $140.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites. ..  .16.00  77.50  150.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . . .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Assorted  (All  Breeds)  . . .10o  each  straight 

Assorted  (All  Heavy  Breeds)  . . 12c  each  straight 

Bank  reference.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  56,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  'birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  April  24, 
1926,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

Week  Total 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  34  867 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  21  458 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  59  871 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.... .  48  851 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  41  884 

The  Ramblers  Farm.  N.  Y .  46  835 


Jules  Francais,  N.  Y .  45  635 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  35  535 

Woburn  Pltry  F'arm,  Mass .  19  372 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass.. .  28  835 

Harlan  W.  Kimball.  Mass .  57  711 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass .  45  792 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  35  922 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  34  601 

Keewavdin  Farm,  Conn .  50  752 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  39  766 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del .  38  559 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  40  695 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass .  324 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  31  562 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  33  597 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  46  586 

Buff  Rocks 

Littlewood  Farm.  Mass .  26  630 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  39  671 

White  Wyandottes 

Carterloa  Farm,  Mo .  31  800 

R.  A.  Baker.  Ill .  54  924 

Albert  W.  Buckbee.  N.  Y .  31  494 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  18  384 

Win.  A.  Ellis.  R.  1 .  25  487 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  40  870 

Obed  G.  Knight’  R.  1 .  38  822 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn .  33  855 

The  Locusts.  Conn .  39  934 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  36  613 

R.  I.  Reds 

Fabry  Bros.,  Pa .  59  874 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y .  51  928 

Chas.  F.  Lindholm,  Minn .  43  706 

F.  E,  Freeman,  Ohio .  38  747 

R.  D.  Sargent,  Vt .  35  1062 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt .  28  560 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  II .  35  789 

The  Haynes  Hennery,  N.  H .  30  961 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  H .  37  814 

Hilliard  Bros.,  N.  H .  31  535 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 43  1012 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  47  937 

L.  Sheraujn  Adams,  Mass .  31  766 

Lawn  Acre  Turkey  Farm,  Mass .  23  815 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  39  572 

Robert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  51  563 

Rockhill  Farm,  Mass .  36  536 

Edgemont  Farm,  Mass .  31  701 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  42  633 

Naaeook  Farm,  Mass .  32  637 

Shell  Crest  F'arm,  Mass .  52  976 

Featherfield  Farm,  Mass .  28  597 

Sunset  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  26  683 

Red  Mount  Farm.  Mass .  48  801 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  46  813 

Foxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  28  314 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  41  563 

Walter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn .  38  502 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  30  629 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  45  647 

E.  New'ton  Searles.  Conn .  36  862 

John  Z.  LaBelle.  Conn .  46  1236 

Louis  Gordon,  Conn .  39  770 

Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn .  42  008 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker.  N.  J .  31  400 

Thurlow  Travis,  N.  Y .  43  516 

Anconas 

LeRoy  L.  Lambert,  R.  1 .  21  310 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich .  25  634 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  F'arm,  Wash .  46  760 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore .  46  950 

F'.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  31  720 

Lewis  Farms,  R,  1 .  38  795 

Imperial  Pltry  Farms,  Ohio .  18  500 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo .  29  640 

Frank  Heitzman,  Jr.,  Fla .  22  585 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas .  42  691 

George  Lowry,  Conn .  38  722 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  H .  28  671 

Leslie  A.  Allen.  Vt .  44  789 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  46  871 

Geo.  B.  Ferris.  Mich .  43  729 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich .  36  847 

Adam  Glass,  Ala .  37  871 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala .  39  877 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C .  44  828 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C .  27  662 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  47  997 

Mrs.  C.  Bielfeld,  Md .  33  800 

Edgar  A.  Weimer,  Pa .  47  809 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa .  47  955 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa .  34  822 

Toivonen  Leghorn  F'arm.  Pa .  50  1099 

Plank’s  M.  C.  Pltry  Farm.  Pa .  43  820 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  37  937 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  31  783 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  35  759 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  36  1062 

Wilson’s  Egg  Farm,  Mass .  22  505 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  27  819 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  30  646 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  31  833 

Dudley  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  33  1086 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  Mass .  37  804 

R.  W.  Colman,  N.  Y .  48  1045 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y .  33  683 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y .  41  854 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  38  673 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  F'arm,  N.  Y .  30  860 

W.  D.  VanFleet,  N.  Y .  38  79S 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  38  1007 

Anthony  Abraitys,  N.  Y .  44  1030 

M.  J.  Quackenbush.  N.  J .  40  987 

Eigenrauch  Farm,  Inc.,  N.  J .  33  699 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  42  963 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  23  538 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  42  686 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J .  41  788 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J .  40  803 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  39  1047 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  32  988 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  46  870 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  39  940 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  32  693 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  38  716 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  29  776 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  38  689 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  36  752 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn .  22  597 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  46  839 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  43  711 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  43  744 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  44  891 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  41  714 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  11  576 

Chas.  E.  Butley,  Conn .  43  821 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn .  41  761 


Total  .  5169  105164 


“Just  what  kind  of  relief  does  the 
farmer  want?”  “Same  kind  as  every¬ 
body  else  wants,”  answered  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  “Bigger  profits  and  less  work.” 
—Washington  Star. 
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Certified 

Blood-Tested 


I 


8.  C.  WH.  LEGIIORNS  nt  Reduced  Prices 
lOO  500  1,000 

CHICKS  ..  $14.00  $67.50  $130.00 

Postpaid— Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Pullets,  8  Weeks,  $1.25;  Express  Collect 
Every  Chiekfroin  a  mature  hen,  weighing 
4  lbs.  or  more,  selected,  blood-tested  and 
certified  under  State  supervision. 

Barred  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds 
Write  for  Chick  Prices  and  free  folder. 

WEIIE  CHICK  FARMS,  vh.J2S.VF 

Member  N.  J.  and  International  Baba  Chick  Ass’n 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 

Prices  per  100 
Mixed 

Wh.&Br.  Leg. 

Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Marc*  *t’n  J.  B.  Giants 
Orders  for  less  than  100  add  fee  per  chick;  orders  for  600 
or  more  deduct  fee  per  chick; orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  lc  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or¬ 
ders  tilled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand- 
lingstamp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 
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quality  Chicks  at  Utility  Prices 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  10c  each 

Barred  and  White  Rooks .  12C  each 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . I2c  each 

Buff  Orpingtons . 13C  each 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  13c  each 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas .  nc  each 


Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have  been 
carefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  production.  Free 
from  disease  and  guaranteed  100%  alive  upon  arrival. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  further  information.  No  or¬ 
der  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Lock  Box  202,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


\rtTTANY  VALLEY  CHICKS 


THE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  del’y  guaranteed. 


Postpaid  prices 

on  t 

25 

50 

IOO 

S  C.  White  &  Br. 

Leghorns 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R. 

I.  Reds 

4.25 

7.75 

14  50 

Wh.  Hocks,  Wh. 

Wyandottes 

4.75 

8.75 

16  50 

Broiler  Chicks 

3.00 

550 

10.00 

Lowest 

Prices 

too 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

12.00 

55.00 

105 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  — Write  Now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  BelWonte,  P«. 

200,000  CHICKS  1926 

ONE  MATING  ONLY -THE  BEST 
Best  Breeds— 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Thompson  Strain 

Broiler  Chicks,  assorted 
Order  direct.  Prepa'd.  100%  Live  Delivery  Gnaranleed.  Circular  Free 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  Richfield!1  pa! 

Brookside  Chicks 

STURDY,  LIVELY,  HEALTHY 

S.  C.|W.  Leghorns  . $7.0» 

Barred  Rocks . 7-50 

R.  I  Reds .  8  00 

Mixed  and  Assorted .  5  50 

Barron  'Eglantine  Leghorns 
Post  prepaid.  Safe  deliv 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  sergeanisv[ll'e,Ph0j'. 

Member  International  Baby  Chirk  Association 
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guaranteed. 

Hatches 

High  Quality-Low  Prices 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHIX 

Blood  tested.  Old  Hen.  Free  Range  Breeders.  Buy 
Justa  Ohix  and  get  large  White  eggs  in  profitable 
quantity  next  Winter.  Safe  delivered.  Prices: 
100— *13;  500— *50;  l.OOO-SlOO.  May  26th  and 
each  Wednesday  in  June.  A  Square  Deal  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  Today. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  Southampton.  N.  Y. 


BABY  OHICKS 


25  50  IOO  500 

$0.00  $5.60  $10.00  $47.50 


lOOO 
$  90.00 
105.00 
105.00 


Prices  May  and  June 
White  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks  8.50  6.50  12.00  65.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  8.50  6.50  12.00  55.00 

Silver-L'c’d  Wvand’s  8.75  7.00  13.00  60.00 

Assorted  Chick's  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

White  Leg  'orns.  Special  Matings  -  13c  each 

Barred  Rocks,  Special  Matings  -  •  16c  each 

100%  Safe  and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order 
from  Ad  or  Write  for  Circular. 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

^QUALITY  CHIX-t 

HIGH-CLASS  KIND  ONLY 
Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
W.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas. 

All  from  free-range,  healthy  stock. 

May  Prices:  $15  per  100,  delivered 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-  Wyckolf  Strain 
BARRED  Plymouth  ROCKS— Parks  Strain 
At  HATCHERY  Prices  (Prepaid) 

Ref.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton.  Free  circular. 

Per  100  Per  1000 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM  |  Leg^°;ns  «14  $130 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop.  June  13  xzo 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J-  BarMlRock«ie  «i«m 

Phone  Plainsboro  628  I  June  14  *130 


BABY 

CHIX 


K0STER 


:high  BABY 

QUALITY  CHIX 


40,000  strong  and  sturdy  Barred  Rock  and  S.  O. 
White  Leghorns,  from  free  range  healthy  stock, 
that  are  hard  to  bent.  Parent  stock  are  good  pro¬ 
ducers  with  years  of  careful  breeding.  Get  our  May 
prices  before  you  buy,  as  we  are  sure  to  please  you. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM 

Laurel,  Delaware 


BABY  CHICKS 


Pr  ices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50  and 
100  chicks.  Reds,  #8,  *5.50  and 
*10.  White  Leghorns,  $2.75, 
*5,  $9.  Rocks,  *8.  *5.50,  #10.  Heavy  Mixed.  *2  50, 
$4.50,  #8.  Light  Mixed,  $2.25,  #4,  #7.  Free  range. 
100j£  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Them*elves 

25  60  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Bi  own  Leghorns  $2  75  $5.25  $10  00 
S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  3.25  6  25  12.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00 

1004  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage.  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,060  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 
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The  Henyard 


Plaster;  Roup;  Soft  Shells 


1  I  h&v£  an  old  house  I  tearing 
down.  Do  you  suppose  the  plaster  would 
contain  lime  enough  to  be  of  any  good 

for  laying  hens?  ...... 

2  When  hens  have  been  sick  with 
roup  or  had  it  in  the  flock  will  these 
hens  lay  well  durng  the  Summer? 

3  When  hens  have  had  oyster  shells 

all  Winter,  why  do  they  lay  soft-shelled 
eggs?  They  have  had  Cornell  mash,  corn 
and  buck  wheat,  also  grit.  a.  b. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1  Yes,  I  should  expect  the  plaster 
to  contain  lime  and  sand  that  would  be 
of  value  to  hens  allowed  to  get  at  it. 

2  Roup,  or  any  other  disease,  would 
interfere  with  laying  in  accordance  with 
its  severity.  Mild  attacks  are  apt  to 
subside  during  warm  weather,  only  to 
break  out  again  with  the  coming  of  cold 
weather  in  the  Fall. 

3.  Oyster  shells  do  not  always  prevent 
the  laying  of  soft-shelled  eggs,  so  it  is 
evident  that  something  besides  carbonate 
of  lime  is  needed  at  times.  I  do  not 
know  why  such  eggs  are  laid  when  the 
ration  includes  all  known  needed  ingre¬ 
dients.  B-  D- 


Incubator  with  Recording 
Thermometer 

What  incubator  sells  with  a  heat  reg¬ 
ister  such  as  is  used  by  the  Weather 
Bureau?  It  should  tell  me  the  tempera¬ 
ture  during  the  whole  incubation  at  a 
glance,  or  is  there  an  appliance  on  the 
market  that  rings  a  bell  in  case  it  gets 
too  hot  or  cold?  A.  K. 

Beacon,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  incubator  upon 
the  market  having  a  registering  ther¬ 
mometer  or  one  with  an  alarm  bell.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  so  to  equip  an 
incubator,  but  I  see  no  advantage  in 
keeping  a  record  of  machine  temperatures 
over  the  period  of  the  hatch,  except  to 
those  engaged  in  experimental  work.  An 
alarm  bell  to  notify  one  of  dangerous 
temperatures  might  be  added  to  the  in¬ 
cubator  equipment,  but  the  fact  that 
these  are  not  in  general  use  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  are  not  considered  at  all 
necessary.  The  above  refers  to  small  in¬ 
cubators,  some  of  the  mammoth  type 
have  recording  instruments.  M.  B.  D. 


feed”  as  milk-fed  broilers.  Do  not  begin 
special  fattening  before  the  cockerels  have 
reached  at  least  one  pound  eacfh  in 
weight.  M.  b.  n. 

Chick  Raising  on  a  Large 
Scale 

There  is  quite  a  demand  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  Virginia  for  pullets  and  broilers, 
so  I  am  thinking  of  building  a  brooder- 
house  that  will  take  care  of  4,000  to 
6,000  chicks  at  one  time.  Can  you  give 
me  plans  and  specifications,  and  the  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  of  such  a  house,  heated 
with  steam  or  hot  water?  I  also  would 
like  to  have  some  good  advice  from  some¬ 
one  on  starting  baby  chicks.  J.  G.  s. 

Virginia. 

The  only  advice  that  I  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  give  anyone  who  needs  instruc¬ 
tions  for  starting  baby  chicks,  and  who 
wishes  to  embark  upon  the  pullet  and 
broiler  business  on  the  scale  that  you  con¬ 
template,  is  don’t.  The  raising  of  from 
4,000  to  6,000  chicks  under  artificial  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  accomplished-  successfully 
only  by  one  of  considerable  experience 
and  skill.  For  anyone  else  to  attempt  it 
would  inevitably  result  in  heavy  loss,  and 
he  who  would  advise  anyone  but  a  poul- 
tryman  of  long  experience  in  all  branches 
of  the  industry  to  build  a  brooder-house 
for  6,000  chicks  would  prove  a  sorry 
friend.  In  the  first  place,  from  4,000  to 
6,000  chicks  can  be  obtained  only  through 
purchase  or  the  maintaining  of  a  poultry 
plant  of  considerable  size,  though  there 
might  be  the  possibility  of  purchasing 
eggs  and  hatching  them  in  large  incuba¬ 
tors.  There  are  difficulties  involved  in 
any  plant  that  should  be  well  under¬ 
stood  before  money  is  invested  in  an  ex¬ 
pensive  plant  for  caring  for  the  chicks. 
Granting  that  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
the  number  of  chicks  wanted,  in  the 
varieties  wanted  and  at  the  time  wanted, 
there  would  still  remain  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  raising  them  successfully  and 
disposing  of  them  at  a  profit.  All  these 
might  be  successfully  solved  by  the  poul- 
tryman  of  long  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  under  which  he  would 
have  to  conduct  his  business,  but  for 
anyone  else,  not  a  millionaire,  the  only 
prospect  would  be  that  of  heart-breaking 
loss,  and  my  observation  is  that  even 
millionaires  soon  lose  enthusiasm  when 
red  ink  covers  too  many  of  the  pages  of 
their  ledgers.  m.  b.  d. 


Keeping  Eggs  in  Water 
Glass 

Have  any  housewives  tried  keeping 
eggs  that  have  been  put  in  water  glass 
over  the  second  year?  If  so  with  what 
success  ?  MBS.  B. 

Silver  Cheek,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Chicks 

I  have  a  flock  of  Leghorn  chicks  which 
I  am  feeding  chick  starter  and  am  giving 
them  all  the  semi-solid  buttermilk  they 
will  e'at  in  addition.  They  are  two  weeks 
old  and  doing  fine.  When  I  change  from 
the  starter  to  the  developing  mash,  I 
would  like  to  U'se  a  home  mixture  as  I 
have  penty  of  home-grown  corn.  Can 
you  give  me  a  list  of  the  feeds  that  I 
should  use  in  the  “developer”  in  then- 
proper  proportion,  the  latest  methods 
that  have  been  proved  successful?  I 
can  get  the  semi-solid  buttermilk  at  $4.90 
and  the  semi-solid  skim-milk  at  $4  per 
cwt.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  use  these 
semi-solids  right  through  the  growing 
period,  or  to  gradually  eliminate  the  milk 
as  the  chicks  grow  older?  Which  solid 
is  the  more  satisfactory?  The  chicks 
have  a  good  Alfalfa  range.  Also,  when  I 
separate  the  cockerels  to  fatten,  what 
would*  my  home  mixture  for  them  consist 
of?  They  also  would  ran  on  range  and 
could  be  fed  on  semi-solids.  w.  H.  w. 

Denton,  Md. 

Chicks  that  have  a  good  Alfalfa  range 
should  develop  well  upon  almost  any 
combination  of  grains  that  you  could 
feed ;  they  might  even  be  so  unorthodox 
in  their  requirements  as  to  grow  pretty 
well  upon  corn  alone.  The  use  of  milk 
in  some  form,  semi-solid  or  any  other, 
should  be  continued  as  long  as  it  is  avail¬ 
able  and  will  replace  meat  scrap  in  the 
mash  ration  if  all  that  the  chicks  will 
eat  is  given.  Use  the  kind'  of  milk  that 
you  can  get  cheapest,  if  the  quality  is 
good.  Feed  corn,  cracked,  and  wheat  if 
not  too  expensive,  for  hard  grain  and  a 
simple  mash,  such  as  "equal  parts  wheat 
bran,  wheat  middlings,  cornmeal,  ground 
heavy  oats  and,  if  plenty  of  milk  is  not 
given,  meat  scrap.  It  is  well  to  give  milk 
in  place  of  a  full  supply  of  meat  anyway. 
Nothing  else  seems  to  replace  milk  in  the 
growing  chick’s  ration.  When  you  sep¬ 
arate  the  cockerels  for  fattening,  con¬ 
fine  them  to  a  small  yard,  feed  them  a 
mixture  of  60  lbs.  cornmeal  and  40  lbs. 
red  dog  flour,  wetted  with  semi-solid 
buttermilk.  Feed  three  times  daily  in 
troughs,  giving  what  will  be  cleaned  up 
at  a  feeding.  They  will  stand  this  fat¬ 
tening  process  for  10  or  12  days,  and 
should  be  marketed  before  going  “off 


Florida  Prices  for  Eggs  and 
Lumber 

Regarding  eggs  and  lumber  prices  in 
Florida,  at  Mandarin,  Fla.,  this  year  I 
paid  an  average  for  eggs  in  January  of 
60c,  February  46c.  March  35c,  and  lum¬ 
ber  was  said  to  be  $75  per  thousand. 
That  makes  dear  lumber  and  unprofitable 
eggs,  as  I  bought  the  eggs  from  stores 
and  of  course  the  producers  got  less. 
These  are  hard  facts,  as  I  was  there. 
The  eggs  were  all  right.  j.  p. 

New  York. 


PRICES 

REDUCED 

EAGLE  NEST 
BABY  CHICKS  1 

(  Effective  May  24th  ) 

Lower  prices  for  the  same  high 
quality  Eagle  Nest  Baby  Chicks 
will  go  into  effect  May  24th. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Eagle  Nest  Hatchery 

Dept.  23, Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HUBBARD’S  S.C.Red 

CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy  northern  grown  stock, 
which  has  been  State  certified  to  be  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea  for  six  consecutive  years.  Reduced  prices 
fur  May  and  June  chicks.  They  have  a  reputation  for 

LIVABILITY-VIGOR-EGG  PRODUCTION 

Catalog  free .  It  will  help  and  interest  you . 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Member  I.  B.  C.  *.  Walpole,  N.  H. 


I/9||aV  \liAUi  25  50  100 

VHIIt?Y  V  IcW  B.  Rocks _ $3.00  $0.75  $11 

CU  ;  A  h  c  S.C.W.Leg..  2.50  4.75  9 

"  I  C  A  5  Mixed .  2.25  4.25  8 

Carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  V AI.l.K Y  VI KW 
POULTRY  FARM,  N.  J.  EHREHZEUER.MeAlistervllle.ru. 


BABY  CHICKS-10-WEEK  PULLETS 

White  Leghorn,  White  Wyandotte  and  Barred 
Rocks.  June  prices  effective  May  24th.  Big  reduc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices  and  guarantee, 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Dullaln  Barred  Rocks  for  immediate  del.  8-wk.  old,  $1 
rUIIOlo  each;  10-wk.  $1.25;  12-wk  $1.50.  Also  Leghorns 
and  Rocks  for  July  and  Aug.,  same  prices.  Order  from  ad. 
Sat’n.  $2  deposit  on  coops.  UNITED  EES  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  N.T 


Phio Ire  of  the  finest  quality  from  purebred,  free  range 
unihKh  breeders.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Also  R,  I.  Reds.  Moderate  prices.  Circular.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  AUHIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodas,  N.Y. 


8  in  \Ul  Unlluuinnd  Leghorn  pullets, Mar.-Ap. hatch’d 
-  IU-nK.  nOlljWOOU  tiLENIUUD  FARM,  liloomsbury,  N.  J, 


You  Can  Mix  It  Today 

and  Use  It  Anytime 


That’s  one  of  the  big  advantages 
— one  of  the  great  conveniences 
of  Carbola,  the  Modern  Disin¬ 
fecting  Whitewash.  Once  mixed 
with  water,  it’s  always  ready  to 
use..  It  will  not  deteriorate  after 
mixing  as  ordinary  whitewash 
lime  does. 

Carbola  comes  in  powder  form 
and  it  contains  a  powerful  dis¬ 
infectant.  Mixing  with  water 
quickly  turns  it  into  a  smooth¬ 
flowing  white  paint  that  can  be 
quickly  applied  with  spray  pump 
or  brush.  It  dries  a  clear,  even 


white  and  it  will  not  blister, 
flake  or  peel  off. 

Try  Carbola.  Use  it  to  paint 
and  disinfect  the  interiors  of 
your  poultry  houses,  dairy  barns, 
sheep  sheds  and  hog  pens.  A 
pound  makes  enough  paint  to 
cover  100  square  feet.  Use  the 
dry  powder  as  a  dusting  powder 
on  your  poultry  and  other  live 
stock.  It  will  help  to  keep  your 
animals  free  from  lice  and  mites. 
It  will  help  to  prevent  the  start 
and  spread  of  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  among  your  stock. 


Your  hardware,  feed,  seed,  poultry  supply  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbola 
or  can  get  it •  If  not 9  order  direct •  Money  back  if  you’re  not  satisfied* 

5  lbs.  75c  and  10c  postage  10  lbs.  $1.25  and  15c  postage  20  lbs.  |2.50  delivered 

50  lbs.  $5.00  delivered  200  lbs.  $18.00  delivered 

Add  25%  for  Texas,  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  Points  West. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

107  Oak  Street.  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


TY\e  WsvniecYvrvs  YlKv\ePa\n\ 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 

Another 

Big  Price  Reduction! 


Save 

MONEY! 

Send  in 
Your 

Order  Now ! 


Prices  Effective  May  17th 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

Chicks 

White  Leghorns. .  $3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

Barred  Rocks . 3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

White  Rocks .  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

White  Wyandottes  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

Hatches  every  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
Add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices  for  Special  Matings 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  and  special  hand¬ 
ling  charges  prepaid.  No  chicks  sent  C.  O.  D. 
No  order  for  less  than  25  chicks.  If  you  wish 
chicks  shipped  special  delivery,  remit  15c  for 
25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100  chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Address  Dept.  9 


Reduced  Prices  on  May  Deliveries 

Don't  wait  for  June  prices;  our  reduced  prices  effective  May  17th  permit  you  to  save  money  on  im¬ 
mediate  deliveries.  Order  today. 


White  Leghorns 

Select  Grade  A  . 
Utility  Matings 
Barred  Rocks  and 
Select  Grade  A  , 
Utility  Matings 


25 


50  100 


1000 


.$3.25  $6.00  $12.00  $55.00  $110.00 

.  2.75  5.00  10.00  47.50  90.00 

.  I.  Reds 

.  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  135.00 

.  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  125.00 


Wh.  Wyandottes  and 
Wh.  Rocks 

Select  Grade  A  ... 
Utility  Matings  .. 
Jersey  Black  Giants 
State  Certified 
Blood  Tested 


50 

8.50 

8.00 


100 

17.00 

15.00 


500 

82.50 

72.50 


{..  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  175.00 


Shipped  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  Chick  Catalog  Mailed  Free.  Write  For  It. 


R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS  W0 


Late  May  and  Early  June  Deliveries 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  demand,  we  are  shipping  only  Chicks  of  our  own  hatching,  all 
of  dependable  Pine  Tree  quality.  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns .  $4.25  $  7.25  $13.00  $62.50 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks .  4.75  8.50  15.00  75.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Anconas  5.75  10.25  19.00  92.50 

Special  Prices  on  1,000  or  more.  Special  Matings,  $4.00  per  100  extra. 

Prepaid — Safe  Arrival  and  Full  Count  Guaranteed. 

FREE  Chick  Book  tells  the  complete  story  of  a  great  industry.  Write  for  it. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  Stockton.  New  Jersey 

iftVICr  JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

My  father  took  The  R.  N.-Y.  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  I  have  always  taken  it 
since.  I  am  now  83  years  old  and  my 
wife  nearly  as  old,  living  alone ;  it  seems 
we  are  right  back  where  we  were  57 
years  ago  when  we  were  first  married. 
Although  we  feel  somewhat  lonely  at 
times,  yet  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  our  children  settled  in  life  and 
all  good  substantial  citizens.  I  must 
give  your  paper  its  share  of  influence  for 
good  which  it  has  always  exerted  in  my 
family.  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  may 
be  spared  many  years  more  to  stand  for 
the  right  as  you  have  done  so  fearlessly 
in  the  past.  G.  w.  G. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Children  settled  in  life  and  good  sub¬ 
stantial  citizens”  is  a  simple  modest  ex¬ 
pression,  but  except  for  parents’  own 
spiritual  joys,  it  is  the  one  thing  worth 
while  as  a  life  accomplishment.  It  im¬ 
plies  a  great  public  service.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  a  pride  in  its  associations  with 
this  good  family  through  all  the  years. 
No  one  can  miss  the  feeling  and  pathos 
and  friendship  of  this  letter ;  few  can 
read  it  without  inspiration  and  faith  in 
the  best  ideals  of  farm  home  life. 

Charles  Ponzi,  former  Boston  “finan¬ 
cial  wizard.”  was  convicted  on  April  2  of 
violating  the  Florida  law  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  business  under  declaration  of 
trust.  He  was  sentenced  to  serve  one 
year  at  hard  work  in  the  Florida  peni¬ 
tentiary  at  Raiford. — Florida  Dispatch. 

Some  years  back  Ponzi  convinced  many 
otherwise  sensible  people  that  he  had  a 
scheme  to  make  them  rich  through  his 
system  of  foreign  exchange.  Money 
poured  in  on  him  in  millions.  After  the 
bubble  burst  he  served  some  years  in 
prison.  He  had  simply  worked  on  peo¬ 
ple’s  cupidity.  He  promised  them  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing — something  not  theirs. 
It  would  seem  that  Florida  land  specu¬ 
lation  offered  opportunity  enough  to  get 
rich — on  paper — entirely  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  law. 

Washington,  April  30.  —  The  Post¬ 
master  General  has  issued  a  fraud  order 
against  the  Lincoln  Automobile  League 
of  Pittsburgh,  barring  it  from  the  use  of 
the  mails. 

Offices  of  the  Lincoln  Automobile 
League  in  the  Keenan  Bldg.,  were  raided 
January  7  by  Post  Office  Inspector 
George*  V.  Craighead,  who  charged  the 
league  with  using  the  mails  in  a  scheme 
to  defraud.  He  said  the  league  sold  legal 
service  to  automobile  owners,  who  were 
led  to  believe  they  were  purchasing  in¬ 
surance  against  personal  and  property 
liabilities  in  event  of  automobile  acci¬ 
dents.  Since  the  raid  17  officials  and  em¬ 
ployes  have  been  indicted  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury. 

These  “Leagues”  or  “Associations”  in 
connection  with  the  automobile  industry 
are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Publisher’s 
Desk  has  warned  the  public  against  all 
the  “service  contracts”  usually  sold  as 
automobile  insurance.  These  easy-money 
schemes  spring  up  faster  than  the  Post 
Office  Department  can  squash  them. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  mailing  privi¬ 
lege  by  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
the  Neverman  Company  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  whose  advertising  the  name  of 
A.  H.  Nelson  appeared  as  puzzle  man¬ 
ager,  and  which  concern  was  operated 
by  Clarence  F.  Aldrich,  Louis  M.  Ivnopp 
and  Harold  S.  Shugard,  supplies  a  timely 
warning  to  numerous  advertisers  who 
have  conducted  similar  schemes  during 
the  last  few  months  and  to  some  publish¬ 
ers  who  have  carried  such  copy.  Aldrich, 
a  periodical  circulation  man,  developed 
a  somewhat  similar  scheme  in  promoting 
the  circulation  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Week¬ 
ly  of  St.  Paul.  Enough  newspaper  and 
magazine  publishers  ran  the  copy  to  al¬ 
low  the  advertiser  to  receive  a  daily  in¬ 
coming  mail  at  times  between  50,000  and 
70,000  letters. 

Apparently  a  novel-  puzzle-solving 
contest,  it  is  in  fact  merely  the  bait  for 
a  mail  order  selling  scheme.  Scrutiny  of 
the  advertisement  will  disclose  that  of 
the  numbered  cuts  shown,  numbers  4  and 
16  are  identical.  But,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  correct  solution  of  the  puzzle 
by  the  reader  is  not  essential  to  the  op¬ 
eration  of  this  scheme.  The  circular  let¬ 
ter  which  was  sent  to  all  persons  for¬ 
warding  incorrect  answers,  differs  but 
slightly  from  that  sent  to  those  who 
answered  correctly.  Characteristically, 
this  advertiser,  apparently  only  a  small 
tenant  in  a  large  building,  has  included 
in  his  letterhead  a  cut  showing  the  en¬ 
tire  structure. 


The  second  step  of  the  scheme  consists 
of  a  so-called  special  $10  gift  bond.  The 
representation  is  made  that  this  bond 
has  a  value  of  $10  in  the  purchase  of  a 
string  of  “pearls,”  the  retail  price  of 
which  is  represented  as  $13.50.  Like  the 
“contest,”  this  “bond”  is  merely  bait. 
As  will  be  seen,  it  has  no  actual  value. 
The  string  of  low-grade  imitation  pearls 
of  which  this  document  is  a  follow-up 
advertisement,  has  been  carefully  ap¬ 
praised  by  reputable  jewelry  retailers.  In 
their  opinion,  similar  strings  of  imitation 
pearls  are  frequently  retailed  at  even  less 
than  $3.50.  The  evidence  before  the  Post 
Office  Department  showed  that  the  Never¬ 
man  Company  obtained  these  necklaces 
at  less  than  $1  each. 

Along  with  the  circular  letter  and  the 
“bond.”  persons  who  replied  to  the  puzzle 
advertisement  as  it  appeared  in  various 
periodicals,  received  an  advertising  cir¬ 
cular  which  promised  that  someone  was 
going  to  get  a  well-known  automobile  as 
a  prize  and  that  others  would  receive 
sums  in  cash,  watches,  silverware  and 
fountain  pens. — Bulletin  of  National  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau,  New  Yo-k. 

The  Neverman  Company  scheme  was 
so  palpably  a  fraud  that  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  the  Post  Office  Department  shut 
it  out  of  the  mails.  The  unfortunate 
thing  is  that  this  action  was  not  taken 
until  the  pirates  had  reaped  the  harvest. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  warned  the  public  of  the 
fraudulent  nature  of  the  scheme  during 
the  Winter,  and  predicted  the  $13.50 
string  of  pearls  ( ?)  was  not  worth 
$3.50.  The  evidence  now  shows  the  cost 
price  was  $1.  All  such  puzzle  schemes 
and  contests  are  a  fraud  on  the  face  of 
them.  There  is  little  excuse  for  the 
public  to  get  caught  on  such  “sucker” 
bait.  The  publisher  who  prints  such  ad¬ 
vertising,  if  innocent  of  the  purpose  of 
such  advertising  as  often  alleged,  needs 
a  guardian.  If  he  prints  it  solely  for 
a  share  of  the  spoils,  he  deserves  the 
same  punishment  as  the  principals  in  the 
fraud. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  10  or  11 
years  and  am  glad  to  say  that  Publisher’s 
Desk  has  prevented  me  from  making  any 
bad  investments.  It  has  taught  me  to 
be  very  careful,  and  to  investigate  be¬ 
fore  investing.  It  is  there  once  every 
week  as  a  constant  reminder  to  be  on 
your  guard.  I  don’t  know  of  any 
service  that  could  be  more  beneficial  to 
your  readers.  Yrour  paper  is  good 
through  and  through  and  also  a  paper 
that  I  am  not  ashamed  for  my  children 
to  read.  Success  to  you.  d.  l. 

Missouri. 

If  Publisher’s  Desk  can  impress  upon 
every  reader  the  importance  of  the  slogan 
“investigate  before  you  invest,”  it  will 
have  accomplished  one  very  important 
purpose  of  the  department. 

Perhaps  you  could  warn  the  people 
against  a  picture  concern  located  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  that  is  now  working  in 
our  community.  They  are  getting  a  lot 
of  suckers,  too.  The  agent  who  was  here 
this  morning  said  that  he  represented  the 
Ohio  State  School,  and  was  giving  the 
pictures  away  free,  but  the  frames  he 
was  trading  for  four  chickens.  Toward 
the  last,  though,  he  offered  them  for 
only  two  chickens.  My  idea  of  the 
frames  is  that  they  are  cheap  painted 
things  hardly  worth  50  cents.  You  can 
buy  frames  better  than  the  ones  he  of¬ 
fered  in  the  5  and  10-cent  stores.  My 
parents  did  not  get  stung,  as  we  read  of 
many  other  things  that  are  similar  to 
this  in  your  paper.  H.  B. 

Ohio. 

The  above  report  shows  a  new  scheme 
of  the  portrait  agents  to  secure  signa¬ 
tures  to  orders.  If  there  are  any  por¬ 
trait  house*  sending  out  agents  that  se¬ 
cure  orders  on  a  legitimate  basis,  we  have 
yet  to  hear  of  them.  We  therefore  warn 
our  readers  against  all  picture  agents  or 
agents  of  picture  enlarging  concerns. 


A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  catalog 
from  E.  P.  Beaumont,  of  Lincoln  Bldg., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  If  you  order  $25  worth 
of  goods  and  other  things,  you  get  $2.50 
worth  of  things  free.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  queer,  as  there  are  not  many  orders 
to  go  so  high.  Please  let  me  know  about 
this  E.  P.  Beaumont.  T.  B. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  E.  P.  Beaumont  who  figs 
been  sending  neckties  that  have  not  been 
ordered  and  then  tries  to  bulldoze  the 
parties  to  whom  they  were  sent  to  pay 
for  them.  Now  he  is  sending  out  a  stock 
catalog  of  cheap  goods.  The  $2.50  worth 
of  goods  “free”  is  a  deception.  As  a 
rule  cheap  merchandise  is  no  bargain  at 
any  price  and  the  customer  is  paying 
for  the  $2.50  worth  of  goods  represented 
as  free  in  the  price  paid  for  the  goods 
comprising  the  $25  order. 


Popular 

uses 

include — 

gas  engine 
ignition 
tractor  ignition 
starting  Fords 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor  boat 
ignition 
heat  regulators 
ringing  burglar 
alarms 
protecting 
bank  vaults 
telephone  and 
telegraph 
electric  clocks 
calling  Pullman 
porters 
firing  blasts 
lighting  tents  and 
outbuildings 
running  toys 


Eveready  Colum¬ 
bia  Hot  Shot  Bat¬ 
teries  contain  4,  5 
or  6  cells  in  a  neat , 
water-proof  steel 
case.  It  is  not  a 
\'HotShot”unless 
it  is  an  Eveready 
Columbia. 


Battery  ignition  is  ideal 


BATTERY  ignition  is  ideal  for  farm  engines.  It 
gives  instant  starting,  uniform  running,  utmost  re¬ 
liability.  To  save  money  in  first  cost,  prevent  loss 
of  time  through  breakdowns,  and  spend  a  minimum 
of  money  on  ignition  repairs,  insist  on  ignition  with 
Eveready  Columbia  Dry  Batteries.  Eveready  Co¬ 
lumbia  Hot  Shots,  in  their  water-proof  steel  cases, 
can’t  be  short  circuited  by  water.  There  are  millions 
of  fat,  hot  sparks  inside,  every  one  with  a  kick  like 
a  mule,  regardless  of  engine  speed.  They  give 
instant  starting  without  spinning.  There  is  an 
Eveready  Columbia  dealer  nearby. 


"'DIO,  IGNITI0* 
AND  ALL  ^ 

°^RAL  PURPOSE 


1 XA  volts. 
Fahnestock 
spring  clip 
binding 
posts  on  the 
Eve  read y 
Columbia 
Ignitor  at 
noextracost 


eVEREADy 

COLUMBIA 

Dry  Batteries 

-they  last  longer 


Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC, 
New  York  San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY7  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ireland  Hoists  Save  Time 
In  Unloading 

WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG  OF 
HOIST,  DRAG 
&  WOOD  SAW 
MACHINES 
Made  by 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Inc. 
Norwich,  New  York 
John  Deere  Plow  Company 
Distributors  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THICK 


frig  the  Case  on  uout  watch 

yjf*'  -Leadciaa  wire  is  plated  to  last  a  lifetime/ 

Every  farmer  who  lias  had  to  replace  and  repair  his  feuee  can  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  buying  a  long-lived  fence. 

Leadclad  Fence  provides  permanent  protection,  prevents  costly  repairs 
and  keeps  your  farm  looking  neat  years  and  years  after  ordinary  galva¬ 
nized  fence  has  rusted  to  pieces. 

Just  as  your  watch  case  is  made  of  gold,  reinforced  with  a  stronger  metal, 
so  Leadclad  Fence  is  pure  lead,  reinforced  for  strength  with  Steel. 

The  pure  lead  jacket  of  Leadclad  is  not  affected  by  heat,  frost  or  moist¬ 
ure.  It  is  the  most  effective  rust  proofing  ever  discovered  for  wire  fence, 
outlasting  zinc  or  galvanized  several  times  over. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


TOUGH 


Take  your  knife  and  shave  a  piece 
of  LEADCLAD  wire.  Note  how  thick 
the  pure  lead  jacket  is.  Bend,  twist 
and  hammer  a  piece.  Note  that  it 
can  be  completely  flattened  without 
chipping,  cracking  or  peeling  the 
protecting  lead  jacket. 

[  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


LS.PAT.OFFicr  i923_ 


CoL  fl  HR  HFFFR  Leadclad  Fence  is  sold  to  you  at  a  single 
O/O  vLUD  UI  I  LIx  profit,  direct  -  from  -  the  -  factory  basis. 
We  pay  the  freight  and  allow'  5%  discount  on  Club  Orders. 

Sign  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  for  samples  of  Leadclad  Wire 
and  full  information. 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  <30  M  un(jgViUe,  W.  Va. 

“  V>00  Plainfield  St-  aamuies  and  iuforma- 

U^raloTtT^dciKrfuirketailsof  5%  Club  O  er. 

Name .  . 

Address . 

. State.. 

Town . . . 


.  POCr.TUTHEN 


Wanted— Experienced  Farm  Managers  herdsmen 

Married  or  single.  Protestant.  Men  who  can  prove  their 
ability  to  handle  first-class  positions  along  these  lines. 

A.  A.  PRENTICE  7  Monmouth  St.  Sprinolield,  Mass. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thnrsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


L 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
silarv  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
bv  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch  worth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

a  _i  jjaRKET  gardener  wanted;  room  and 
board;  good  wages.  PLANZ’S  FARMHOUSE 
RESTAURANT.  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Mamaroneck  384. 

WANTED — Single  man,  milker  for  certified 
dairy;  to  start,  $55  per  month,  room  and 
hoard.  ADVERTISER  J>14,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  familiar  with  pure  blood  Jer¬ 
seys,  experienced  milker  and  calf  feeder, 
and  to  make  himself  generally  useful;  state  in 
first  letter  size  of  family,  experience,  wages 
wanted  and  references.  ADVERTISER  515, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — First-class  farmer  and  wife  with 
good  references  for  farm  at  Stamford,  Conn.; 
the  couple  must  be  between  30  and  40;  willing 
to  work  hard  and  advance  themselves;  three- 
room  cottage  with  bath,  electricity  and  heat; 
eggs,  milk  and  vegetables  furnished;  Mages 
$85  to  $100.  ADVERTISER  516,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  by  June,  Protestant  woman  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  housework  for  two  ladies  in  small, 
well  appointed  cottage  in  Berkshire  Hills;  if 
mutually  satisfactory  position  for  cooking  only 
in  New  York  City  during  Winter;  M-ages  $65 
and  raiHvay  fare  one  May;  apply  at  once  with 
references  to  MISS  MERRIAM,  230  West  59th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  —  Settled  M'hite  woman,  housework, 
M'aiting,  no  cooking,  no  washing,  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  private  family;  ansu’er,  stating  age,  capa¬ 
bility  and  M’hen  available;  wages  $55  a  month. 
Answer  to  BOX  217,  SmithtoM-n  Branch,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — "Single  man,  middle-aged  preferred, 
to  work  in  modern  cow  barn;  registered  Hol- 
steins;  must  be  good  dry-hand  milker;  wages 
$65  per  month  with  board;  reference  required. 
WINTERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Del. 

WANTED — Boy  about  10  years  old  to  help 
with  chores  on  dairy  farm.  F.  GRANT,  East 
Durham,  N.  Y. 

MAN  and  wife,  white,  for  estate  farm  in 
Philadelphia  vicinity;  woman  to  cook  for 
nlen;  man  as  utility  M-orker,  farm  hand,  truck 
driver  or  other  capacity;  ideal  location,  living 
and  M-orking  conditions  for  industrious  couple; 
state  Mages,  age  and  experience.  ADVERTISER 
529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Competent  woman  for  general  house- 
Work  in  country  home;  small  family.  Write 
to  MRS.  JOHN  H.  NORTHROP,  Pondfield  Court, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  dairyman  for  small  private 
Guernsey  herd;  good  Mages,  house,  garden, 
fuel,  etc.;  must  be  sober,  clean  and  a  first- 
class  butter-maker;  give  references.  EDW.  G. 
CARMAN,  Supt.,  Lake  Waceabuc,  N.  Y. 

DARIEN  Boarding  Kennels,  Darien,  Conn.  — 
Wanted  useful  handy  man  for  general  work 
around  kennels;  opportunity  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness;  salary  to  start  $65  mouth,  room  and 
board;  references. 

WANTED — Clean,  experienced  dry-hand  milkers 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $65  and 
maintenance;  10-liour  day;  no  outside  Mork; 
state  age,  reference,  experience.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  elderly  man  of  good  princi¬ 
ple  and  character  to  u-ork  in  barn  with  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  one  m-Uo  prefers  a  good  home 
and  good  treatment  above  high  wages;  many 
privileges  including  tobacco;  references;  call 
or  address  MANAGER,  Willmere  Farm,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J.  _ 

WOMAN  as  practical  nurse  for  semi-invalid; 
good  home.  Write  BOX  1038,  Monroe,-  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  farm;  must  be 
experienced  milker  and  teamster;  wages  $60 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  546,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  single  man  to  work  on 
modern  poultry  farm  in  Westchester  County; 
must  be  farm  raised,  industrious  and  ambi¬ 
tious;  steady  work  and  a  first-class  opportunity 
for  the  right  man;  give  experience,  reference 
and  state  wages  expected  with  board  and  room. 
ADVERTISER  548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  poultryman,  experienced,  on 
commercial  plant  carrying  1,000  layers;  mod¬ 
ern  equipment,  convenient  location,  good  living 
conditions;  state  age,  nationality  and  give  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter,  M-ages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  556,  care  Rural  NewT-Yorker. 


SINGLE  farmer  to  assist  small  Westchester 
farm;  all  around  experience;  wages  $55  un¬ 
til  Winter;  $45  Winter  with  bonus  to  steady 
worker;  write  giving  experience  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  A.  R.  FRYE,  Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted;  correspondence  with  re¬ 
liable  poultryman  to  take  charge  of  plant, 
capacity  a  thousand  birds;  plant  equipped;  one 
who  is  experienced  in  incubation  and  brooding; 
real  job  for  the  right  man;  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  535,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Man  for  all  around  farm  work; 

must  be  able  to  milk;  references;  state  wages. 
FRED  MILLER,  Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  on  private  place  in  Westchester 
County,  to  care  for  com’s  and  chickens  and 
help  about  the  place;  four-room  apartment  with 
bath,  gas,  electricity,  steam  heat  and  wages  ac¬ 
cording  to  ability.  ADVERTISER  559,  care 
Rural  Neu'-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

good  milker  and  teamster;  M-ages  $70  per 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  560,  care 
Rural  NeM’-Yorker. 


■WANTED — Single  man  for  M'ork  on  a  poultry 
and  fruit  farm;  experience  not  required  but 
must  be  a  conscientious,  willing  M-orker;  state 
Mages  expected;  references.  R.  S.  TAYLOR, 
NeM-toM-n,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  M-orking,  or  lady  m-1io  comes 
from  her  own  home ;  competent  to  cook  for 
eight  people;  coal  and  oil  stoves;  considerate 
treatment;  regular  time  off;  Protestant  home; 
no  servants  need  apply;  New  Hampshire  for  the 
Summer:  Long  Island  now;  salary  $90.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean  dry-hand  milker  for  Guernsey 
herd,  on  private  estate  40  miles  from  New 
York;  wages  $70  per  month  with  board  and 
room;  state  age,  nationality,  religion  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  on  150-acre  farm  to  care  for 
600  hens,  7  eou-s,  2  horses;  modern  machinery 
on  place  to  M-ork  part  of  land  if  desired;  live 
with  oM-ner;  state  M-ages.  ADVERTISER.  503, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  10  to  20,  to  milk  and 
help  on  milk  route;  good  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment;  prefer  someone  who  can  drive  auto;  state 
age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  ORADELL 
FARMS,  Orudell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  married,  to 
take  charge  of  farm  with  small  dairy  and 
operate  it  on  profitable  basis;  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  practical,  capable  MTorking  farmer 
Mho  knoM-s  his  business  and  can  be  depended 
upon;  reasonable  salary,  house  and  privileges; 
give  references,  experience.  ADVERTISER  565, 
care  Rural  NeM’-Yorker. 


WANTED— American  Protestant  boy  between 
ages  of  15  and  18  for  chicken  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  work.  CLAYTON  SMITH,  Dalton,  Pa. 


WANTED — General  handyman,  single,  take  care 
of  three  riding  horses,  mow  laM’ns,  do  chores; 
NeM"  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  569,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Nurse,  graduate  nurse,  for  night 
duty,  institution,  New  York  Citv;  salary  $90. 
ADVERTISER  570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSES — Undergraduate  nurses  for  institution; 

New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  571,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  to  assist  herds¬ 
man  with  milking,  feeding,  barn  M’ork,  etc. ; 
purebred  Guernsey  herd;  Columbia  County,  N. 
Y. ;  opportunity  to  learn  the  business;  please 
state  experience  and  salary  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  dairyman  for  small  Ayrshire 
herd,  also  to  take  care  of  a  few  poultry;  must 
be  a  first-class  butter-maker;  apply  giving  ref¬ 
erences  and  stating  Mages  to  WENDOVER 
FARMS,  Bernardsviile,  N.  J. 


GIRL  M’anted,  M’aitress  and  general  cleaning; 

salary  $40  per  month  and  maintenance. 
SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPI¬ 
TAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper  for  business 
woman;  small  apartment  in  Westchester 
suburb;  must  be  fond  of  children.  MRS.  E.  A. 
CAMPBELL,  Westchester  Gardens,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y.  


WANTED— Men  to  do  advanced  registry  test¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey;  requirements:  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock 
test;  salary  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses;  state  experience  and  give  references. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  DEPARTMENT,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


W4.NTED  at  once,  general  liouseworker,  in 
Summer  hotel;  also  all  around  cook  for  July 
1’  state  M-ages  and  reference  in  first  letter. 
HOTEL  RITA,  North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— June  1,  general  houseworker,  family 
is  couple  and  grown  son;  refined,  quiet  peo¬ 
ple;  reference  required;  M-ages  $60;  washing 
put  out,  ironing  expected;  strong,  cheerful,  neat 
person,  not  elderly  desired;  no  children.  BOX 
426,  RidgeM-ood,  N.  J.  


WANTED — Poultryman  to  care  for  Buckeye 
Mammoth  incubator,  and  take  care  of  chick¬ 
ens.  P.  B.  LEIBREICH,  R.  It.  4,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

WANTED — Single  or  married  assistant  to  herds¬ 
man,  on  private  New  Jersey  farm;  also  to 
help  with  farm  work;  first-class  living  condi¬ 
tions;  in  reply  state  age,  experience,  wages 
expected  and  reference.  ADVERTISER  553, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  gardener  M-itli  general  experience  in¬ 
side  and  out  for  large  estate  in  the  country 
under  superintendent;  no  objection  to  two  or 
three  small  children,  but  M-ould  prefer  one  with 
one  or  two  grown-up  sons  or  relatives  M-ho 
Mould  live  with  him  and  Work  on  the  estate; 
M-ages  $130  per  month  with  large  modern  house, 
coal,  light,  milk,  ice  furnished;  please  give 
age,  nationality,  religion,  when  free,  and  copy 
of  reference  in  reply.  ADVERTISER  508,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  milk  route;  state 
age.  Mages  expected;  give  references  first  let¬ 
ter.  S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 


SINGLE  man  M-anted  on  large  commercial  poul¬ 
try  farm;  prefer  farm-raised  man.  EIGEN- 
RAUOH  FARMS,  Inc.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE  herdsman,  age  36,  lifetime  of  practical 
experience  M-ith  cattle,  also  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  certified  milk  production,  and  A.  R. 
records,  M-ould  like  position  with  large  Ayr¬ 
shire  herd,  under  supervision  of  owner  of  herd, 
not  under  manager  or  superintendent;  wages 
expected,  $125  per  month,  room  and  board; 
can  furnish  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER 
501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  • 


HEAD  gardener,  22  years  experience  at  green¬ 
house,  vegetable,  fruit,  poultry  and  stock 
and  general  work  on  private  place:  honest  and 
can  furnish  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  general  handy  man  on  modern 
dairy  farm  in  Northern  Jersey;  must  be  a 
good  painter,  carpenter  and  willing  to  work  at 
regular  farm  work;  $80  and  perquisites  for  mar¬ 
ried  man;  $60  and  board  for  single  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  elderly,  strong,  M-illing  and  intelligent; 

can  do  plumbing,  painting,  carpenter  repairs, 
fireman,  etc.;  in  institution  or  private  place; 
M-ill  give  good  faithful  service  and  furnish 
excellent  references;  own  tools.  ADVERTISER 
540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  practical; 

Cornell  training;  desires  position,  commercial 
or  private.  Answer  ADVERTISER  521,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  gardener  on  private  es¬ 
tate  by  clean  intelligent  American;  honest 
and  willing;  34,  small  family;  permanent.  BOX 
95,  Fanwood,  N.  J. 


COOK,  with  seven-year-old  boy,  wishes  position; 

wages  $70.  Write  I.  W.,  General  Delivery, 
Sound  Beach,  Conn. 


WOULD  like  position  as  nurse,  companion  or 
supervising,  housekeeper;  lots  of  experience. 
ADVERTISER  542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  in  egg  production; 

sober,  age  33  years,  Milling  M-orker;  desires 
position  as  head  poultryman  on  large  poultry 
farm.  JOHN  MOSHER,  Gow'anda,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHLY  efficient  farm  and  dairy  man¬ 
ager,  highest  references,  desires  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  licensed  chauffeur,  any  car,  truck 
or  tractor;  private  or  commercial;  position 
M-ith  or  without  other  work.  ADVERTISER 
551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  or  test  cow  man,  w'ants  position; 

single,  age  32;  15  years  good  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  can  furnish  best  of  reference;  only 
good  reliable  place  considered;  state  wages  and 
conditions  in  general.  ADVERTISER  552,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  teacher,  Protestant,  married, 
Wishes  position  to  teach  rural  school  in  New 
York  State;  farming  section  preferred;  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  547,  care -Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EDUCATED  young  man  desires  clerical  or 
manual  work;  farm  or  country  estate;  East¬ 
ern  or  Central  New  York;  study  time  desired; 
M-ages  nominal.  ADVERTISER  554,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SCHOOL  TEACHER,  licensed,  competent,  ex¬ 
perienced,  desires  position  in  rural  school. 
ADVERTISER  555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  practical  poultryman, 
with  15  years’  experience.  F.  DEEY'EY,  War¬ 
saw,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  capable,  refined  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  wants  position;  country  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  married,  Scotch,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  floM-ers,  fruits,  vegetables,  lawns, 
trees,  greenhouses,  etc.;  excellent  reference; 
wishes  permanent  position.  Address  J.  It.,  Box 
7,  Tyringham,  Mass. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  married,  desires 
position  on  estate  or  farm  in  Westchester 
County;  understands  every  angle  of  farm  work 
and  can  furnish  A-l  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position;  man  as 
gardener  or  poultry;  no  cows;  wife  good  plain 
cook  or  housework;  no  laundry;  references;  per¬ 
manent  only.  ADVERTISER  448,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  middle-aged,  Mants  position, 
gardener  or  poultry,  handy  with  tools;  wife 
willing  to  assist,  plain  cook  or  housework,  no 
laundry;  references.  ADVERTISER  449,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  experienced  in  handling  milk,  Mould 
like  to  co-operate  with  Guernsey  breeder  con¬ 
templating  operating  a  Guernsey  roadside  sta¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  562,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager  and  mechanic  desires  position; 

years  experience  with  dairy  cattle,  feeding, 
testing,  calf  raising,  etc.;  first-class  shepherd, 
very  familiar  with  general  farming,  crop  rais¬ 
ing,  crop  rotation,  handling  horses,  caring  for 
hogs;  A-l  gas  engine  and  tractor  operator  and 
repairman,  good  blacksmith,  can  operate  and 
repair  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  grain  sepa¬ 
rators,  portable  sawmills,  etc. ;  understand  farm 
building  construction,  carpentry,  concrete  and 
plumbing;  can  furnish  gilt-edge  references; 
open  for  position  at  once;  married,  American. 
SCOTT  SMITH,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  21,  Protestant,  agri¬ 
cultural  school  graduate,  experienced,  desires 
position  on  plant  or  estate.  ADVERTISER  567, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Farm  of  85  acres,  near  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  the  Esopus 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGENDORF,  100  E.  42d  St., 
New'  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Profitable,  stocked  and  equipped, 
1,000-hen  poultry  farm,  account  sickness;  for 
quick  sale  M'ili  accept  reasonable  price;  this  is 
an  unusual  opportunity,  investigate.  L.  P. 
SCHELL,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  farm  or  city 
property,  141-acre  farm;  1,300  fruit  trees, 
good  buildings,  stock  and  imjjlements.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  County, 
N .  Y, 


IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  timber.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Cottage  on  estate,  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.,  four  rooms,  bath  and  kitchen;  4% 
miles  from  village;  best  vegetables,  milk  and 
eggs  can  be  bought  on  estate.  OSCAR’S  FARM, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FOR  LEASE — F'or  term  of  years,  Trap-Rock 
quarry,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. ;  near  railroad 
station  and  State  highway;  ready  market  as¬ 
sured;  for  information  address  ADVERTISER 
499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  11-room  house,  with 
bath,  hot  and  cold  Mater;  or  exchange  for 
small  place  Westchester,  Rockland  or  Bergen 
County.  BOX  5,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Private  lake  with  acreage.  WM. 
ADAMS,  Glen  Wild,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  350-acre  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farm;  located  1  Vl>  miles  from 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highn-ay;  four  resi¬ 
dences,  excellent  dairy  with  32  com-s,  feed  mill, 
3  large  barns,  4  large  poultry  houses,  80  incu¬ 
bators;  oil  royalty  from  small  part  of  farm 
leased;  24  building  lots  each  100  ft.  wide 
fronting  on  concrete  highway  can  be  sold  with¬ 
out  injuring  farm;  price  very  moderate  and 
easy  terms.  BRTJNDRED  TRUST  ESTATE, 
Chambers  Bldg.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


278-ACRE  poultry-dairy  farm,  on  State  road, 
near  tou-n;  all  conveniences,  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  531,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  equipped  poultry,  fruit  and 
dairy  farms,  money  makers;  good  buildings, 
30  and  50  acres;  good  payment  down,  balance 
easy.  Owner,  H.  HARRIS,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Bottom  price,  fine  country  home, 
nearly  new,  brick  and  shingle,  tile  roof,  all 
improvements;  2  acres  or  19;  State  road;  post 
otfice,  schools,  college,  State  school  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  State  school  of  clay-working  and  Ceramic 
engineering,  all  half  mile.  F.  L.  GREENE, 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 


OLD  established  commercial  hatchery  and  poul¬ 
try  farm,  tM-o  miles  from  New  Haven;  near 
State  road;  capacity  20,000  chicks,  3,000  hens; 
good  condition,  good  market,  earning  money 
today;  M-ill  sacrifice  for  quick  sale;  $3,000  cash 
and  mortgage.  H.  B.  COOK,  Orange,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Green  County  dairy  and  fruit  farm, 
165  acres,  in  village;  good  buildings,  11- 
room  house,  new  milk  house,  silo,  electric 
lights;  plenty  of  water;  on  milk  route.  AL¬ 
BERT  SMITH,  Cornwallville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale  of  100  acres,  new  house  of  12 
rooms,  6  other  buildings;  2  miles  to  two 
villages;  splendid  for  Summer  home  or  board¬ 
ing  house;  2,000  feet  elevation;  price  $3,500. 
Owner,  ANT  ROJT,  Box  23,  Neversink,  N.  Y. 


60  ACRES,  500  feet  to  cement  highway;  or¬ 
chard,  Alfalfa,  tractor,  truck,  tools,  eight- 
room  house,  wired  for  electricity,  furnace;  won¬ 
derful  view  Skaneateles  Lake,  N.  Y. ;  bargain, 
$6,000,  easy  terms.  BOX  46,  R.  D.  1,  Owasco, 


DESIRABLE  home  in  Northern  New  York;  23 
acres  excellent  soil,  suitable  for  small  fruits, 
garden  truck  or  chicken  farm;  %  mile  to  rail¬ 
road;  easy  terms.  ANTOINE  BLONDO,  Mooers, 

XT  V  11 


10  ACRES  choice  land,  spring  water,  11-room 
house,  barn,  fruit,  county  road;  Hornell,  15 
miles;  82  years;  bargain.  S.  O.  BROWN,  An¬ 
dover,  N.  Y. 


TEN  ACRES  of  muck  land  for  sale,  good  con¬ 
dition  for  vegetables;  price  $500.  H.  DUSS- 
MAN,  Box  59,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


DOG  kennels  with  17  exceptional  dogs,  and 

chicken  ranch,  with  buildings,,  complete  or 
part;  being  alone  I  M-ill  take  partner  or  part¬ 
ners;  sell  on  terms  or  rent;  4U  acres,  on  State 
road,  near  Montauk,  with  wonderful  future 
and  unlimited  natural  range.  R.  GRAHAM 
Pine  Neck  Kennels,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Approximately  22  or  12  acres 
timber  and  fuel  wood.  ADVERTISER  543. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STUDENT  rooming  house,  Cornell  University; 

income  $160  month  besides  living  apartment; 
trade  for  commercial  apple  orchard.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  544,.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 137-acre  dairy  farm,  stock  tuber¬ 
culin  tested,  all  new  tools;  on  State  road 
one  mile  from  village,  school  and  station;  am 
compelled  to  move.  ALFRED  PELMEAR.  R 
D.  17,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


TO  LET  9-room  house,  bath,  all  improvements 

.  furnished;  garden,  fruit;  residence  or  hoard¬ 
ing;  outskirts  village;  1,300  elevation,  2  trains, 
2  mails,  2  trout  streams,  churches,  stores  Erie 
railroad.  Address  BOX  103,  North  Branch,  Sul¬ 
livan  County,  N.  Y. 


nn.Ai.Lif  uuui  owner. 


—  -  - - 1  scueiai  ltirin,  on  goou 

road,  near  town;  fair  buildings;  $500  first 
payment;  Binghamton  section  preferred 
GEORGE  CHADWICK,  1386  White  Plain  Rd  ! 
Bronx,  New  York  City. 


1*  OR  SALE  Farm,  100  acres,  Onondaga  County, 
one  mile  to  macadam  road;  cabbage,  tobacco 
potatoes,  dairy;  good  buildings;  a  good  pro¬ 
ducer.  ADVERTISER  557,  care  Rural  New- 
lorker. 


\\  1  HjI j- 


«  ,  ,  -i.o-acre  poultry  farm  between  Plain- 
nelu  and  Hound  Brook,  J. !  large  house 
Write  M.  PROTTO,  449  West  43d  St.,  New- 
lork  City. 


j-’wjx  saui — iea  room,  gas  station,  new  build- 
ings,  camp  grounds,  on  State  road  to  Berk- 
shires.  CHAS.  J.  SCHAUS,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  poultry  plant,  new; 

9  acres,  2,000  capacity;  house  12  rooms,  bath, 
electric,  M-ater;  20  minutes  to  Atlantic  City- 
stall  in  market;  further  particulars.  HARRY 
W.  SMITH,  Cardiff,  West  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

TEN-ACRE  poultry  farm,  stock;  half  mile  vil¬ 

lage;  macadamized  road;  bargain  for  quick 
sale.  W.  WHELPLEY,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


loO  ACRES  equipped;  splendid  dairy  farm,  good 

land,  timber,  pastures,  orchard,  well  watered, 
own  ice  pond;  45  miles  west  of  Albany,  Seho- 
harie  County,  1%  miles  village,  railroad  and  A 
milk  station;  good  buildings,  recently  repaired* 
9-room  house,  new  grade  A  stable,  litter  carl 
ner,  neiv  silo;  25  cattle,  22  milking  soon,  3 
horses,  poultry;  modern  implements  including 
hay  loader,  manure  spreader,  new  tractor 
plows,  etc.;  owner  crippled  prompts  sale;  all 
tor  $11,500,  $3,800  down;  possession  any  time; 
investigate  this  remarkable  buy.  Write 
HENDRICKSON,  Box  525,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 


HOWARD  Corsa’s  Leghorns  and  28-acre  poultry 
farm  for  sale;  exceptional  bargain;  see  Farrn- 
mgdale  records.  Address  Perkasie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 270-acre  dairy  farm,  beautifully 
located  in  Berkshire  Hills,  grand  view  for 
Summer  home;  150  acres  tillable,  mostly  level, 
balance  large,  well-watered  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land;  12-room  house,  concrete  cellar,  4  barns 
garage,  outbuildings,  good  condition;  40  head 
cattle,  25  milkers,  4  horses,  5  brood  sows,  boar, 
180  hens;  all  farm  machinery;  20  acres  oats 
sown,  17  acres  corn,  3  acres  potatoes;  80-acre 
farm  adjoining,  rent  free;  for  immediate  sale 
will  sacrifice  for  cost  of  buildings,  $13,500, 
terms;  $12,000  cash.  HILLTOP  DAIRY  FARM, 
Canaan,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  CAIRO  or  Jefferson  Village,  Gatskill; 

M-ant  small  house  or  small  village  farm  for 
Summer.  ADVERTISER  564,  care  Rural  NeM- 
Yorker. 


RARE  Maine  opj)ortunity  to  acquire  Summer  or 
year-round  modern,  nine-room  residence, 
equipped  M-ith  M’ater,  electricity,  telephone; 
barn,  garage,  poultry  house,  ice  house,  etc.; 
all  perfect  condition;  85  acres,  bordering  famous 
Tacoma  Lake;  has  four  cottage  camps;  thickly 
wooded  pine  and  hemlock;  one  mile  to  Lewiston- 
Augusta  trolley:  good  auto  roads;  very  desir¬ 
able  for  boys’  or  girls’  Summer  camp;  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  L.  SCHERZINGER,  Litchfield, 
Maine. 


FARM,  your  choice;  ideal  place  and  location; 

poultry,  fruit,  berries  and  garden  truck;  in¬ 
vestigate,  bargain;  for  information  address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  566,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  811. 


In  30  Seconds 


Open  to  the  sunshine  or  closed  against  the  storm 


12;°°  Fair 


IZ:o5  Rain 


THE  Studebaker  Duplex  gives  you  in  one  car  the 
advantages  of  both  an  open  and  an  enclosed  car. 
Roller  side  enclosures  are  concealed  in  the  top — out 
of  sight — ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  be  drawn, 
giving  you  complete  protection  from  rain,  storm  or 
cold  winds.  In  30  seconds  the  airy  open  Duplex 
becomes  the  snug  enclosed  Duplex.  All  curtain  trouble 
is  banished — and  all  other  touring  cars  are  made  obso¬ 
lete  by  the  Studebaker  Duplex. 

Ideal  for  the  farmer 

The  double  utility  of  the  Duplex  makes  it  an  ideal 
car  for  the  farmer.  Without  sacrificing  the  freedom 
of  an  open  car,  he  has  closed-car  comfort  always  at 
his  finger  tips.  Bulky  crates,  baskets  and  tools— -diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  in  a  closed  car — are  easily  loaded  into 
the  roomy  rear  compartment.  If  desired,  the  seat  back 
can  be  quickly  removed,  allowing  for  extra  carrying 
space  without  damage  to  upholstery. 

The  Duplex  offers  double  safety  as  well  as  double 
comfort.  Its  upper  structure  is  sturdy  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  the  entire  weight  of  the  car  in  an  upside  down 
position.  Since  Studebaker  pioneered  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  type  of  body  construction,  the  Duplex  has 
saved  many  lives  in  accidents  that  would  have  been 
fatal  in  the  old-style  light-top  touring  car. 

No  other  car  offers  Duplex  convenience — and  no 
other  car  of  its  size  equals  the  Standard  Six  Duplex- 
Phaeton  (illustrated)  in  rated  horsepower.  According 
to  the  rating  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers, 
it  is  the  world’s  most  powerful  car  of  its  size  and 
weight.  24  makes  of  five-passenger  open  cars  have 
less  power  and  sell  for  from  $5  to  $5505  higher  in  price! 

In  addition  to  the  fine  performance  provided  by  its 
powerful  engine,  the  Studebaker  Standard  Six  Duplex- 
Phaeton  is  completely  equipped.  There’s  a  gasoline 
gauge  on  the  dash,  automatic  windshield  cleaner,  rear¬ 
view  mirror,  cowl  ventilator,  stop  light,  air  cleaner, 
gas  and  oil  filters  and  coincidental  lock  to  steering 
gear  and  ignition  controlled  by  the  same  key  used  for 
the  spare-tire  carrier.  Lights  are  operated  from  the 
steering  wheel.  Spark  control  is  automatic.  Uphol¬ 
stery  is  genuine  leather  over  deep,  restful  cushions. 
Full-size  balloon  tires  give  maximum  riding  comfort. 
Finish  is  a  durable  metallic  blue. 


The  Studebaker 

Standard  Six  Duplex -Phaeton  /.tT/L* 


Only  Studebaker  builds  the  Duplex  —  only 
Studebaker  with  its  enormous  One-Profit  facil¬ 
ities  can  build  it  and  sell  it  completely  equipped 
at  the  price  of  the  old-style,  obsolete  touring  car. 

Studebaker’s  unique  facilities 
Studebaker  builds  all  its  own  bodies,  all  en¬ 
gines,  all  clutches,  gear  sets,  springs,  differen¬ 
tials,  steering  gears,  brakes,  axles,  gray-iron 
castings  and  drop  forgings.  Only  Ford  in  the 
low-price  field  and  Studebaker  in  the  fine-car 
field  have  such  complete  manufacturing  facilities. 

One-Profit  value 

These  facilities  enable  Studebaker  to  manufac¬ 
ture  quality  cars  on  a  One-Profit  basis — elimi¬ 
nating  outside  profits.  The  savings  thus  effected 
are  passed  on  to  Studebaker  owners  in  the  form 
of  higher  quality  and  lower  price. 

Unit-Built  construction 

Studebaker  facilities  result,  too,  in  cars  designed, 


engineered  and  built  as  units.  The  hundreds  of 
parts  in  a  Studebaker  function  as  a  smooth¬ 
working  unit,  resulting  in  scores  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  excess  transportation,  greater  riding 
comfort  and  higher  resale  value. 

Always  kept  up-to-date 

Direct  manufacturing  control  enables  Stude¬ 
baker  to  keep  cars  constantly  up-to-date.  We 
add  improvements  regardless  of  the  calendar— 
we  do  not  save  them  up  for  spectacular  annual 
announcements  which  make  cars  artificially  ob¬ 
solete.  Resale  values  are  thus  stabilized. 

Any  of  the  dealers  listed  below  will  gladly 
demonstrate  the  Standard  Six  Duplex — and,  if 
desired,  finance  its  purchase  on  a  liberal  Budget 
Payment  Plan.  Write  for  interesting  illustrated 
booklet  on  One-Profit  manufacture  and  complete 
description  of  the  Standard  Six  Duplex-Phaeton. 
Ask  for  Combination  E-717-1. — The  Studebaker 
Corporation  of  America,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Authorized 


Studebaker  Sales  and 


Service  throughout  the  State 


NEW  YORK 

ADAMS — Dell  Greenley  &  Sons 
AKRON— A.  C.  Hollenbeck 
ALBANY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 

ALBION— E.  Kirk  Bell 
AMSTERDAM — Amsterdam  Motor 
Sales  Co, 

ANTWERP — Alton’s  Garage 
ARCADE — Reynolds  &  Kohler 
ASTORIA— Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ATTICA— C.  R.  Stroh 
AUBURN — George  H.  Leonard 
BABYLON — Stoddard  Garage 
BALDWINSVILLE— K.  A.  Norton 
BALLSTON  SPA — Roy  C.  Vrooman 
BARKER — Barker  Garage 
BATAVIA — Chas,  Mancuso  &  Son 
BATH— D.  S.  Rider 
BAY  SHORE — Barrett-Delemarre 
BEACON — Frander  Motor  Sales 
BINGHAMTON— Baxter-Murray  Co. 
BREWSTER — Brewster  Garage 
BROCKPORT — Economy  Motor  Co. 
BUFFALO — Meyer  Motor  Car  Co. 
CALLICOON — Thomas  F.  Bennedum 
CANAJOHARIE — Canajoharie  Motor 
Sales 

CAPE  VINCENT— Leon  L.  Peo 

CARTHAGE— Carthage  Mtr.  Car  Co. 
CATSKILL— The  Catskill  Auto  Co. 
CEDARHURST — Donner  Auto  Sales 
CLAYTON— Francis  M.  McKinley 
CLIFTON  SPRINGS— Francis  J. 
Maslyn 

CLYDE— Arthur  L.  Schlede 
CLYMER— W.  J.  Deuink 
COBLESKILL— Motor  Inn  Auto  Co. 
COLLINS  CENTER— L,  A.  Johengen 
COOPERSTOWN — C.  B.  Ostrander 
CORNING— W.  J.  Morrow,  Inc. 


CORTLAND— Clifford  M.  Smith 
DANSVILLE— Fred  G.  Mullett 
DELEVAN— T.  Jay  Titus 
DELHI — Delhi  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
DE  RUYTER— Hayes  &  Wood 
DOBBS  FERRY— Blue  Ribbon  Tire 
Service 

DUNKIRK— Henry  Schafer 
E.  AURORA— W.  A.  Kelver 
E.  ROCHESTER— George  H.  Ano 
ELMHURST— Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ELMIRA — Silvertown  Motor  Co. 
FALCONER — Progressive  Mach.  & 

G  arage 

FAR  ROCKAWAY— Donner  Auto 

Sales  Co. 

FAUST— Fred  Lang 
FLORAL  PARK— Westpfal  Motors 
FLUSHING— Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
FRANKLINVILLE— Ernest  Stringham 
FREEPORT — Smith  &  Goodall,  Ino. 
FULTON— Geo.  D.  DeWolfe 
GENESEO — Conlon  &  O’Leary 
GENEVA — Geneva  Auto  Co. 

GLEN  COVE— Gregory  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
GLENS  FALLS — Barber  Sales  Corp. 
GLOVERSVILLE— Busse  Motor  Co. 
GOUVERNEUR— W.  E.  Lytle 
GRANVILLE— L.  A.  Rathbun 
GREAT  NECK— Russell  B.  Collins 
GREENWICH— David  Carnohan 
HAMBURG— W.  Henry  Bruce 
HAMILTON— E.  C.  Still’s  Garage 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON— A.  F- 
Murphy 

HEMPSTEAD— Baldwin  Motor  Co. 
HIGHLAND  FALLS— Weyant’s  Gar. 
HONEOYE  FALLS— Fred  C.  Stetner 
HORNELL— C.  A.  Burdett 
HUDSON — The  Crescent  Garage 
HUNTINGTON— Walter  H.  Flessel 
ITHACA — J.  B.  Lang.  Eng.  &  Gar.  Co. 
JAMESTOWN— Wm.  N.  Gokey 
JOHNSTOWN— The  Best  Garage 


JORDAN — The  Motor  Inn 
KINGSTON— Van  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 
LAKE  PLACID— D.  W.  Jenney,  Inc. 
LAKEVILLE— E.  I.  Tripp 
LANCASTER— Gordon  J.  Walter 
LEROY — Chas.  Mancuso  &  Son 
LEWIS— D.  M.  Johnson 
LEWISTON— Fred  Seick 
LIBERTY— Liberty  Auto  Sales  Co. 
LOCKPORT— Timkey  Motor  Car  Co. 
LOWVILLE — Schantz  Bros. 
LYNBROOK— Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
LYONS— Arthur  L.  Schlede 
MALONE— L.  G.  Ryan  &  Co. 

MANLIUS — Jacob  Cohen 
MARLBORO — Sundstrom  Motor  Co. 
MASSENA — Frank  Payment 
MECHANICSVILLE— Cowen’s  Garage 
Co. 

MEDINA— Clark  II.  Butts 
MIDDLETOWN— Creeden  &  Addy 
MILLBROOK— Ralph  Waterman 
MINEOL A— Wallace  Motors 
MONTICELLO— Blue  Ribbon  Auto 
Sales 

MONTOUR  FALLS— A.  V.  Covert  & 
Son 

MORAVIA — M.  E.  Springer 
MT.  KISCO— Mt.  Kisco  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
MT.  MORRIS — Conlcn  &  O’Leary 
MT.  VERNON— Clover  Motor  Sales 
NAPLES— H.  P.  Parish 
NEWBURGH— James  S.  Tyler 
NEW  ROCHELLE— Clover  Motor  Sales 
NEW  YORK — Studebaker  Corporation 
of  America 

NIAGARA  FALLS— Wm.  McVittie 
NORTH  CREEK — Pereau’s  Garage 
NORWICH— L.  A.  Cevasco 
NUNDA— C.  H.  Holmes 
NYACK— Albert  A.  Coneys 
OGDENSBURG— J.  Frank  Sharp 
OLEAN — Fred  W.  Ferness,  Jr. 
ONEONTA— Delhi  Motor  Sales  Co. 


OSSINING — Cornells  Motors 
OSWEGO — Cayuga  Garage,  Inc. 
OWEGO— Burt  W.  Miller 
OYSTER  BAY — Stedman  Motor  Co. 
PALMYRA — Red  Pole  Garage 
PARMA— Albert  E.  Smith 
PEEKSKILL — Snowden  &  Janney 
PENN  YAN— H.  B.  Parish 
PERRY— S.  T.  Gilboy 
PINE  PLAINS— Pine  Plains  Motors 
PLATTSBURG— L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PLEASANTVILLE — H.  P.  Brundage 
PORT  CHESTER— Clover  Motor  Sales 
PORT  HENRY— L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PORT  JEFFERSON— J.  S.  Kessler 
PORT  JERVIS — Port  Jervis  Garage 
PORT  RICHMOND— Island  Motor 
Corp. 

PORT  WASHINGTON— Seaman  & 
HICKS 

POTSDAM— J.  R.  Lindley 
POUGHKEEPSIE— A.  F.  Allen  Motor 
Corp. 

RANSOMVILLE— Glenn  H.  Foote 
RAVENA — Snyder  Bros. 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS— C.  B.  Os¬ 
trander 

RIPLEY — White  Star  Garage  Co. 
ROCHESTER — Gallagher  Motor  Co. 
ROCKVILLE  CENTER— Smith  & 
Goodall 

ROME — Corts-Kenyon  Motor  Car  Co. 
ROSLYN — Seaman  &  Hicks 
SALAMANCA — Frank  A.  Forness 
SALEM — J.  Leland  Sherman 
SARANAC  LAKE— Taylor  &  Jackson 
SARATOGA  SPRINGS— Roy  C. 
Vrooman 

SCHENECTADY— R.  D.  Thomson 
SCHUYLERVILLE— Paul  A.  Hespelt 
SENECA  FALLS — Mike  Cosentino 
SHORTSVILLE— George  D.  McGurk 
SILVER  SPRINGS— L.  R.  Grover 
SINCLAIRVILLE— Carl  E.  Peterson 


SKANEATELES— R.  V.  Surdarn 
SNYDER— Anthony  Fisher 
SODUS— W.  W.  Dufloo 
S.  DAYTON— S.  E.  Brown 
S.  FAtLSBURG — David  Feinberg 
SPRINGVILLE— Wm.  J.  Ellis 
STAPLETON — Island  Motor  Corp. 
STONY  POINT— Stony  Point  Garage 
SUFFERN — Irven  Shuart 
SYRACUSE— Gere  &  Willis,  Inc. 
TARRYTOWN — Augustine  F.  Murphy, 
Inc. 

TONAWANDA— Echo  Motor  Co. 
TOTTENVILLE— Island  Motor  Corp. 
TROY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 
TRUMANSBURG— A.  I.  Stover 
TUXEDO  PARK— Garage  Co.  of 
Tuxedo 

UTICA— The  Welch  Motor  Car  C0. 
VALOIS — Oscar  P.  Stevens 
VARYSBURG — Varysburg  Garage 
VESPER — French  &  Pierce 
WALTON— D.  W.  Coulter 
WARSAW— S.  J.  Crawford 
WASSAIC — Morse,  Stevens  &  Smith 
WATERTOWN— Ward  P.  Smith 
WAYLAND— Mark  M.  Bowles 
WEBSTER — Bonenblust  &  Buckman 
WEEDSPORT— W.  H.  Smith  &  Son 
WELLS VILLE— Fred  D.  Rice 
WESTFIELD— Grape  Belt  Motor  Co. 
WESTHAMPTON  BEACH— We sthamp- 
ton  Beach  Garage 
WHITEHALL— Barter  Sales  Corp. 
WHITE  PLAINS— Russell  Motor  Co. 
WHITNEY  POINT— N.  W.  Tappan 
WILLIAMSON — Moorman  &  Jennings 
WILTON— J.  W.  Ar.gell 
W’OLCOTT — G.  R.  Carkner  &  Son 
YONKERS — Sax  Sc  Rosenfeld,  Ino. 
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A  Navajo  Indian  and  His  Mount  on  an  Arizona  Roadway 
The  Navajos  are  Skilled  in  Blanket  Weaving  and  Metal  Work 


6  CYLINDER  SEDAN 


No  car  in  its  class  has  such  power! 


With  40  full-brake  horsepower  sent  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  motor  through  to 
the  rear  axle -shaft,  this  engine  delivers 
more  power  and  speed  and  pulling- 
ability  than  has  ever  before  been  known 
in  its  size  or  price-class* 

But,  forget  everything  its  scores  of 
thousands  of  owners  say  about  it*  Test 
it  yourself  —  set  your  own  conditions* 
You  choose  the  road*  You  pick  the  hill* 
You  fix  the  traffic  point*  You  name  the 
ruts,  the  turns,  the  mud,  the 
sand*  ♦  ♦ 

If  this  big,  extra-powerful, 
gravity -balanced  Overland 
Six  does  not  “come  clean”  on 
every  count — if  it  fails  to  reg¬ 
ister  100%'plus  at  every  point 
from  which,  in  your  own 
opinion,  car- performance 

Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


The  New 

WILLYS  FINANCE 
PLAN 

offers  a  smaller  down  pay¬ 
ment,  smaller  monthly 
payments;  and  the  lowest 
credit -cost  in  the  industry. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  change  prices 
and  specifications  without  notice. 


should  be  measured  —  we  lose.  You 
win.  This  car  is  offered  on  the  flat 
pledge  that  it  will  out-run,  out-pull,  out- 
accelerate  any  other  car  you  care  to  test 
against  it* 

With  bigger,  wider  doors,  more  inside 
room,  longer,  higher  windows,  rich  Baker 
Velour  upholstery,  a  longer  wheelbase 
and  such  quality  equipment  as  Gabriel 
Snubbers  on  the  front  at  no  extra  cost, 
one-piece  windshield.  Sun  visor,  wind¬ 
shield  wiper,  Fisk  full-size  bal¬ 
loon  tires,  and  long  genuine 
Chrome  Vanadium  springs 
especially  built  for  balloon 
tire  equipment,  this  car  is  a 
phenomenal  buy* 

At  $935,  it  is  the  world’s  big¬ 
gest  dollars -worth  in  middle¬ 
weight  Sixes* 


Willys-Overland  Sales  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Selling,  Cherries  in  Pie  Packag.es 

Where  the  Roadside  Stand  Helped 
This  May  Be  a  Suggestion  for  You 


“Can  she  make  a  cherry  pie,  Billy  boy,  Billy  boy? 

Can  she  make  a  cherry  pie,  charming  Billy? 

She  can  make  a  cherry  pie  quick  as  a  cat  can  wink 
her  eye, 

She’s  a  young  thing  and  cannot  leave  her  mother !” 

FAVORABLE  LOCATION.— North¬ 
ern  Michigan — that  is,  the  northern 
part  of  the  Southern  Peninsula  of 
that  State — is  an  ideal  location  for 
the  production  of  cherries,  both 
sweet  and  sour.  It  is  also  famed 
of  Nature’s  Playground,”  and  yearly 
draws  thousands  of  tourists  from  all  the  cities  of 
the  Middle  West.  This  region  is  our  home,  and  de¬ 
siring  to  sell  as  much  of  our  products  as  possible 
direct  to  the  consumers,  and  in  older  to  increase 
our  mailing  list  of  those  who  bought  black  sweet 
cherries  direct  from  our  farm,  we  established  the 
Cherry  Hut  a  short  distance  from  our  farm,  in  a 
favorable  location  on  a  well-traveled  road. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  SPOT— On  the  north  shore 
road  of  beautiful  Crystal  Lake,  in  Benzie  County,  is 
a  little  white  shack,  nestled  under  the  bluff  with  a 
huge  white  birch  hanging  over  it.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  down  the  road  on  either  side  of  this  spot,  the 
tourist,  vacationer  or  native  has  his  eye  attracted 
by  a  neat  red  and  white  sign  announcing:  “Cherry 
Pie — Vi  Mile.”  So  when  the  large  red  and  white 
sign  over  the  little  lOxlJ  shack  reads  “The  Cherry 
Ilut,”  and  a  most  appetizing  smell  of  baking  issues 
forth,  the  tourist  has  already  slowed  up,  and  it  is 
usually  the  man  or  men  of  the  party  who  this  time 
wishes  to  stop.  A  red  and  white  striped  awning 
protects  the  hut  from  the  sun,  and  under  it  is  a 
red  bench.  Three  windows  are  hung  with  cherry 
red  curtains.  The  counter  usually  has  some  red  or 
white  flowers  on  it,  surrounded  by  cherry  pies, 
covered  with  waxed  paper  as  a  protection  against 
road  dust.  A  few  of  the  pies  are  small,  but  most 
of  them  are  regular  farmer-sized  pies.  A  red  and 
white  sign  announces  the  wares  of  “the  Hut”  as : 

“Cherry  Pie 
Cherry  Jerries 
Cherryade 

Black  Sweet  Cherries 
This  Day’s  Eggs.” 

(The  visitor  notes  that  no  pop,  nor  candy,  nor 
craekerjack  is  offered.) 

CHERRY  JERRIES. — Our  tourist  wants  to  know : 
“What  are  those  little  pies?”  A  delightful-looking 
girl,  dressed  in  white,  protected  by  a  red  rubber 
apron,  with  an  attractive  head  band,  ornamented 
with  cherries,  replies:  “Those  are  Cherry  Jerries,” 
and  uncovering  one  of  the  pies,  shows  Cherry  Jerry, 
a  smiling  boy’s  face,  cut  into  the  upper  crust  of  the 
little  pie,  begging  to  be  consumed.  The  tourist  looks 
inside,  and  asks  a  few  questions.  “Do  you  do  all 
the  work  alone?”  “All  but  the  pitting  of  the  cher¬ 
ries,”  comes  the  reply,  as  the  mistress  of  the  hut 
goes  to  the  refrigerator,  and  offers  a  glass  of  cherry¬ 
ade  for  the  refreshment  of  her  visitor.  He  sees  the 
contents  of  the  hut  to  be  merely  a  three-burner  oil 
stove,  an  ice-box,  shelves 
for  dishes  and  pie  tins, 
a  work  bench,  and  an 
old  lard  pail,  properly 
painted  white,  used  for 
a  flour  bin.  Inside,  too, 
the  walls  are  painted 
white,  and  what  few 
decorations  there  are, 
as  two  candles  on  the 
ice-box,  are  of  a  cherry 
red  color. 

THE  PIE  BAKER’S 
WORK. — The  tourist  of 
course  wants  a  pie  to 
eat  at  the  next  camping 
stop,  or  if  he  is  a  “re- 
sorter,”  to  take  to  the 
cottage  for  the  next 
meal,  finds  that  the 
price  is  40  cents,  or  50 
cents  with  the  tin. 

“How  many  do  you 
make  a  day?”  “We  aver¬ 
age  about  25  pies,  and 
I  have  made  45  in  one 
day.  I  keep  busy  mak¬ 


ing  cherry  pie  all  day,  and  it  is  seldom  that  some 
customer  does  not  drive  up  in  the  evening  as  the 
last  pie  is  sold,  and  has  to  place  his  order  for  the 
next  day.  “Where  do  all  the  cherries  come  from 
to  make  these  delicious  pies?”  is  the  next  query. 
“Oh !  they  come  from  the  fruit  farm  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  whose  owner  owns  this '“Cherry  Hut.”  They 
are  all  picked  and  pitted  by  hand  in  from  one  to 
12  hours  before  they  are  made  into  pies,  and  then 
if  I  am  not  ready  to  use  them  when  they  are  pitted, 
they  are  put  into  the  ice-box  until  needed.” 

Another  car  drives  up  and  the  tourist  hurries 
away  with  his  cherry  pie  for  the  family,  having 
consumed  a  Cherry  Jerry  while  talking,  and  also 
taking  with  him  a  quart  of  big  black  sweet  cherries 
to  munch  on  the  way. 

CHERRY  PRODUCTS  ONLY.— Such  is  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  a  new  farm  enterprise.  Our  Cherry 
Hut  did  not  attract  the  “mob,”  because  there  was 
no  craekerjack  or  soda  pop  sold.  It  is  strictly  for 


The  Cheerful  Cherry  Jerry 


the  sale  of  cherry  products,  although  we  did  sell  the 
output  of  200  White  Leghorn  hens,  attractively 
packed  in  cartons,  bearing  our  farm  advertising, 
which  read  in  part:  “Black  Sweet  Cherries  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  direct  from  Or¬ 
chard  Corners.”  Our  cherryade  was  entirely  a 
“truth-in-fruit- juice”  product,  being  made  from 
pressed  Montmorency  sour  cherry  juice,  a  little 
lemon  juice  to  add  zest,  sugar  and  water.  The 
black  sweet  cherries  we  sold  in  2 y2  or  5-lb.  gift 
packages,  for  mailing,  or  in  crates,  or  by  the  quart. 
At  the  start  of  the  season  we  used  Early  Richmonds 
for  the  pies,  then  Montmorency  cherries  were  used 
for  about  six  weeks — leaving  them  on  the  trees  all 
this  time  for  daily  picking. 

GOOD  MANAGEMENT  NEEDED.— In  such  an 
enterprise,  success  depends  on  the  proper  manager. 

1.  She  must  make  excellent  pies. 

2.  She  must  be  neat  and  clean. 

3.  She  must  make  a  good  appearance  and  ne 
friendly. 

A  member  of  your  own  family  would  be  ideal,  if 
available,  but  our  children  not  being  old  enough  for 


such  a  venture,  we  found  exactly  the  right  combina¬ 
tion — a  bright,  attractive  girl  of  21,  who  was  in¬ 
terested  in  our  interests,  just  as  a  member  of  the 
family.  During  the  season  of  about  seven  weeks  in 
1925,  she  made  and  sold  1,000  cherry  pies,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  season  a  few  Duchess  apple  pies 
were  also  made.  The  average  cost  of  materials  per 
pie  was  IS  cents.  We  paid  our  manager  $2.50  per 
day,  and  10  per  cent  commission  on  all  sales.  The 
first  day  only  one  small  pie  was  sold.  The  second 
day,  our  Cherry  Hut  sign  was  up  and  all  pies  made 
were  sold,  and  orders  taken  for  pies  to  be  delivered 
on  the  morrow.  So  it  went,  throughout  the  season, 
people  telling  their  neighbors,  and  spx-eading  the 
fame  of  our  Cherry  Hut.  We  spent  about  $25  in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  local  paper  and  for  hand  bills.  Our 
original  intention  was  to  serve  cherry  ice,  also,  but 
this  was  dropped  as  the  demand  for  pie  became  so 
strong.  We  found  our  baking  capacity  not  large 
enough. 

WORKING  WITH  THE  CANNING  FACTORY. 
—During  the  season  we  used  about  1,500  lbs.  of 
cherries,  which  we  figured  in  our  costs  at  7c  per 
lb.  That  is  the  price  we  sold  them  for  at  the  farm, 
although  the  bulk  of  our  sour  cherry  crop  was  sold 
in  a  co-operative  canning  factory  pool,  and  for 
these  we  received  5c  per  lb.  (when  the  final  pay¬ 
ment  was  made  in  December).  In  this  region,  the 
growers  are  stockholders  in  the  Grand  Traverse 
Packing  Company,  an  organization  of  growers,  with 
some  local  capital  also,  and  the  grower  stockholders 
pool  their  sour  cherries  to  be  canned.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  sour  cherries  is  increasing  in  this  region,  so 
naturally  the  canned  output  is  increasing.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  sale  of  the  canned  product,  and  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  writer  that  if  the  Summer  visitors 
could  be  fed  fresh  cherry  pie  at  the  farm,  they 
would,  perhaps,  want  some  after  their  return  to  the 
city,  furthermore  buying  red  sour  pitted  cherries,  in 
cans,  with  which  to  make  their  pies.  We  also 
realized  that  if  we  fed  them  good  cherry  pies  they 
would  come  back  for  more,  and  incidentally  buy 
some  of  our  famous  black  sweet  cherries — not  only 
for  their  own  consumption,  but  also  to  send  to  the 
folks  back  home.  So  the  genesis  of  our  “Cherry 
Hut”  idea  was  essentially  an  advertising  stunt,  and 
it  was  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  its  continuance 
for  future  years.  d.  e.  and  j.  l.  keaker. 

Michigan. 


Advice  for  the  Back-to-the-Lander 

FTER  FIFTEEN  YEARS. — Fifteen  years  ago 
we  were  “back-to-the-landers”  ourselves,  so  we 
have  had  some  experience.  We  started  farming  with 
a  working  capital  consisting  of  our  bare  hands,  and 
say  what  you  will  of  our  chosen  calling — we  have 
them  yet !  They  may  be  a  little  the  worse  for  wear, 
but  we  call  them  serviceably  sound  and  try  to  kid 

ourselves  into  thinking 
that,  what  they  may 
have  lost  in  main 
strength  and  awkard- 
ness,  is  more  than  made 
up  by  their  added  effi¬ 
ciency.  We  feel  that  we 
have  gained  an  II.  K. 
(hard  knocks)  degree 
in  Dame  Experience’s 
school,  where  our  sort 
are  said  to  acquire  their 
knowledge,  if  any.  We 
have  often  admitted  to 
each  other,  in  our  un¬ 
guarded  moments,  that 
we  have  both  attained 
the  D.  E.  degree  at 
many  times  during  this 
interval.  So  you  see  we 
are  entirely  human,  and 
married.  Also  we  were 
of  the  opinion,  when  we 
“back  -  to  -  the  -  landed,” 
that  we  were  really  a 
little  too  smart  to  “set¬ 
tle  down”  to  farming. 
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We  could  do  it,  but  there  would  be  small  chance  to 
use  all  of  our  natural  ability  in  such  a  venture.  This 
confession  being  duly  recorded,  we  want  to  add :  it 
is  well  that  we  had  our  moment  of  “big  feeling” 
right  then  because  there  has  never  been  another 
chance!  Rather  often  we  have  felt  our  modest  sup¬ 
ply  of  intelligence  was  altogether  inadequate  to  meet 
the  many  problems  we  have  had  to  face,  but  never 
again  were  we  allowed  to  feel  too  generously  en¬ 
dowed  above  .the  ears. 

MAKING  A  START. — Now  for  the  big  question: 
Would  we  advise  a  young  couple,  working  to  get  a 
start  in  life,  -to  try  to  buy  and  pay  for  a  farm  home 
with  no  more  capital  to  make  a  beginning  than  we 
had?  No,  indeed!  We  would  never  dare  to  advise 
anyone  in  so  important  a  move  as  that !  Everyone 
must  figure  out  his  own  problems  in  his  own  way. 
What  is  one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison; 
the  difficulties  that  were  our  worst  ones,  might  prove 
easy  to  others,  while  some  of  the  things  we  found 
easy,  might  be  the  very  ones  they  would  find  sim¬ 
ply  impossible.  But  the  chances  now  are  just  as 
good  as  they  were  15  years  ago.  I  think  they  are 
really  better.  The  “after  the  war”  slump  in  prices 
has  made  farms  cheap  and  easy  to  buy ;  prices  for 
farm  produce  are  steadier  and,  in  most  cases,  tend¬ 
ing  to  a  higher  level,  while  the  prices  for  farm  lands 
have  remained  practically  as  they  were.  These  con¬ 
ditions  make  it  an  excellent  time  to  start  farming 
even  with  small  capital.  There  are  a  great  many 
good  farms  that  can  be  bought,  fully  stocked  and 
equipped,  for  just  about  what  it  would  now  cost  to 
put  up  the  buildings.  But  the  buyers  must  know 
values  to  .be  able  to  make  an  advantageous  start ! 
Beware  of  buildings  which  have  been  fixed  up  to 
sell!  Some  of  them  will  hardly  stand  careful  in¬ 
spection.  Fresh  paint  can  cover  a  multitude  of  de¬ 
fects.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  looking  at  the  out¬ 
side  only;  look  for  good  foundations,  good  sound 
sills,  well-built  walls  and  such  important  affairs. 
Inspect  the  cellar.  A  good  safe  cellar  is  a  mighty 
important  part  of  a  farm  house;  the  entire  Winter 
supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables  depends  on  the  cellar 
for  safe  keeping.  A  bit  of  foresight  may  save  future 
regret.  Think  ahead ! 

GOOD  ADVICE. — We  bought  a  run-down  farm, 
so  we  are  very  sure  of  our  facts  and  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  (no,  not  our  worst  enemy!)  to  make 
the  same  blunder  that  we  did.  We  bought  a  mighty 
good  farm  and  it  was  well  worth  the  price  we  paid 
(in  actual  money).  But  the  price  we  paid  in  other 
ways  was  not  right.  We  would  not  pay  the  same 
again  for  ten  farms.  The  house  was  not  fit  to  live 
in.  We  had  not  enough  money  to  make  it  fit.  So 
there  we  were!  Let  us  say  right  now  that  there  is 
nothing  worse  for  the  morale  of  a  farm  family, 
than  being  obliged  to  live  in  a  hovel.  Don’t  do  it ! 
Either  buy  a  place  you  and  your  wife  are  perfectly 
satisfied  to  live  in  “as  is,”  or  else  be  sure  you  have 
enough  cash  on  hand  to  make  it  right  before  you 
move  in!'  Don’t  handicap  yourself  to  start  with, 
and  then  lay  it  to  farming!  We  had  to  buy  stock 
and  tools  before  we  could  make  any  changes  in  our 
house,  and  we  certainly  grew  more  than  weary  of 
remodeling  it  in  our  minds  as  the  days  and  weeks 
and  months  went  by.  Then  when  the  time  finally 
came  to  start  the  real  work  of  it,  we  had  a  con¬ 
tinual  muss  to  live  in  until  it  was  finished.  We  did 
the  farm  work  and  worked  at  the  house,  too,  our¬ 
selves.  Many  were  the  nights  that  we  both  worked 
until  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock.  Nearly  all  the  laths 
were  nailed  on  by  lamp  or  lantern  light.  That  whole 
Summer  seems  like  a  hideous  dream  as  we  look  back 
at  it.  But  somehow,  things  have  never  been  quite 
so  discouraging  since  then !  We  have  had  a  great 
many  setbacks;  lots  of  things  have  failed  that  we 
were  rather  sure  would  go  with  a  whew,  but  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  happened,  we  have  a  good  comfortable 
home!  Which  is  why  we  say  so  emphatically, 
“Wherever  you  go  and  whatever  you  do,  be  sure  of 
satisfactory  living  conditions.” 

WORKING  CONDITIONS.— Next  to  this  in  im¬ 
portance,  running  a  very  close  second,  too,  is  to  be 
wary  about  working  conditions.  Are  the  barns  well 
arranged  so  the  necessary  work  may  be  done  with 
the  least  labor?  Are  the  crop  lands  and  meadows 
handy  to  the  barns?  Or  must  every  load  of  manure 
be  hauled  through  a  mud-hole  or  up  a  long  steep 
hill?  There  are  farms  so  unhandy  to  work  that 
one  would  earn  them  twice  over  in  five  years,  doing 
the  work  on  them,  if  he  got  them  for  nothing.  Look 
the  whole  place  over  with  this  in  mind.  How  are 
the  roads  to  town  and  to  school?  How  far  is  it  to 
church?  And  the  neighbors — are  they  your  sort? 
Is  there  any  recreation  in  the  community  that  you 
will  find  congenial?  Art  the  roads  ever  impassable 
at  any  time  of  the  year?  Remember  that  all  your 


supplies  must  reach  you  over  this  road;  all  your 
cash  crops  must  travel  it  to  get  to  market.  All  of 
this  information  is  mighty  important  to  you,  and 
it  can  be  easily  obtained  by  taking  a  little  time  and 
asking  a  few  questions.  So  don’t  lei  anyone  hurry 
you  into  a  deal  until  you  have  looked  everything 
over  from  every  angle.  But  when  you  have  made 
up  your  mind,  that  is  the  time  to  “never  say  die !” 
Go  to  it  and  you  will  make  good.  One  of  our  favor¬ 
ite  quotations  (in  fact  we  had  it  put  up  in  the 
kitchen  where  we  could  see  it  every  time  we  came 
into  the  house),  was  this: 

“We  didn’t  begin  with  asking, 

We  took  the  job  and  we  stuck  ; 

We  took  the  chances  they  wouldn’t! 

And  now  they’re  calling  it  luck.” 

TAKING  CHANCES. — Be  sure  you  enjoy  taking 
chances  or  you  will  hardly  make  a  good  farmer. 
There  is  always  an  element  of  chance  when  the 
weather  is  such  an  important  partner,  but  don’t  be 
a  “Providence”  farmer!  Do  the  necessary  work 
yourself  and  do  it  on  time.  We  know  some  men  who 
are  always  a  month  or  two  late  with  tlieir  work  be¬ 
cause  they  lay  everything  to  Providence !  But  any¬ 
one  who  expects  to  make  a  good  living,  and  some  be¬ 
sides,  by  tilling  the  soil  has  to  be  a  worker,  first  of 
all,  then  he  must  be  able  to  plan  his  crops  to  the 
best  advantage.  Last,  and  by  no  means  least,  he 


Three  cuttings  of  Alfalfa  grown  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
are  67,  42  and  36  inches — a  total  of  145  in  all — 
one  season. 


must  dispose  of  them  profitably.  So,  Mr.  City  Man, 
if  you  are  -looking  for  something  easy  and  sort  of 
get-ricli-quick  beware  of  farming!  Stick  to  the  good 
old  pay  envelope !  Farming  is  a  365  days  in  the 
year  man-size  proposition.  It  is  not  an  impossible 
thing  for  an  uninitiated  person,  but  very  improbable, 
son,  very  improbable! 

Now  we  may  seem  discouraging  to  would-be  farm¬ 
ers  !  We  do  not  mean  to  be.  There  is  no  business 
on  earth  where  honest  labor  and  hearty  family  co¬ 
operation  is  better  rewarded  than  on  a  farm.  Go  in 
debt !  In  a  few  years  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  stock  and  farming  tools  you  will  have  ac¬ 
quired,  and  at  the  fine  home  conditions  which  are 
the  nearest  to  being  ideal  that  people  in  ordinary 
circumstances  can  get.  Children  are  happy  and  can 
live  naturally  on  a  farm.  They  love  the  farm  ani¬ 
mals  and  can  have  pets  that  city  children  are 
denied.  They  learn  to  be  kind  to  animals,  to  feed 
and  care  for  them,  and  can  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  them  without  danger  of  overwork. 
This  makes  them  happy.  To  the  right  kind  of  par¬ 
ents  it  means  much  that  the  family  can  live  and 
work  and  play  together,  happily.  This  fact  might 
make  a  huge  difference  in  the  balance  sheet  even  if 
there  was  a  little  less  cash  on  hand. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


Inequality  of  Farm  Taxation 

Part  VII 

Assessing  Certain  Corporate  Properties 

UST  as  universally  as  we  find  that  farms  are 
actually  assessed  at  the  highest  rate  of  any  class 
of  property,  so  railroads,  light  and  power  plants, 
salt  works  and  factories  in  general  enjoy  the  low¬ 
est  rates.  The  contrast  is  complete.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  type  which  is  least  able  to  pay 
its  share  compelled  to  pay  a  part  of  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  as  well.  Opposed  to  it  are  properties  which 
are  on  a  proper  business  footing,  including  several 
which  are  permitted  to  figure  taxes  in  as  an  operat¬ 
ing  charge  before  fixing  rates,  and  all  of  which  have 
the  ability  to  pass  them  along  to  the  consumer  of 
their  commodity.  These  corporate  properties  are 
not  only  not  paying  their  full  share  of  the  tax 
burden  but  actually  have  a  part  of  their  share  paid 
by  the  small  taxpayers  in  the  town  who  have  no 
power  to  fix  the  price  of  what  they  may  have  to 
sell. 

Right  here  is  a  point  which  should  be  rubbed  in. 
Take  railroads  for  an  example.  It  is  fair  that  the 
communities  which  they  benefit  should  pay  their 
taxes  but  the  present  method  of  distributing  them 
it  not  fair.  The  classes  of  property  which  benefit 
most  by  the  service  of  the  railroads,  the  factories 
and  village  property  in  general,  although  they  pay 
the  largest  part  of  the  railroads’  unpaid  tax  be¬ 
cause  of  their  greater  volume,  do  not  begin  to  pay 
as  high  a  rate  per  dollar  of  assessment  as  the  farms 
and  small  properties  generally.  In  fact  with  few 
exceptions  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  more  benefit 
a  property  actually  derives,  the  smaller  the  share 
it  is  asked  to  beai*,  and  so  on  out  to  the  abandoned 
place  in  the  hills  which  has  nothing  to  ship  and 
yet  pays  the  highest  proportional  share  of  any. 

The  answer  and  cure  for  the  situation  is  simply 
to  obey  the  existing  law.  Assess  all  properties  at 
the  same  proportion  of  full  value,  permit  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  figure  taxes  as  operating  costs  as  they  now 
do.  This  will  automatically  spread  the  tax  burden 
over  the  users  through  the  passenger  and  freight 
tariffs,  will  exempt  the  man  who  does  not  use  the 
railroads  and  put  the  load  on  the  big  shippers. 

Take  the  case  of  a  factory.  A  large  clothing  firm 
attracted  by  the  importunities  of  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce  built  an  overall  factory  in  one  of  our 
villages.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  .the  firm  because 
of  the  decreased  overhead  as  compared  with  city 
conditions,  and  the  various  benefits  secured  for 
them  by  the  enthusiastic  village  boosters,  one  of 
which  was  a  markedly  low  rate  of  assessment.  It 
was  a  good  thing  for  the  village  because  it  brought 
a  goodly  payroll  there  to  be  spent  in  the  village 
stcfres.  It  was  decidedly  not  a  good  thing  for  the 
farmers  and  the  small  village  householders  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  employees'  of  the  faetoi^r. 

The  factory  was  assessed  at  about  20  per  cent  of 
its  value  while  the  small  farms  and  homes  outside 
of  the  village  were  assessed  at  over  60  per  cent. 
The  average  for  the  town  was  about  40  per  cent. 
It  is  plain  that,  since  the  factory  was  assessed  at 
only  half  the  average  rate  for  the  town,  someone 
else  was  paying  part  of  its -taxes  and  that  some  one 
was  the  owner  of  the  little  place  who  was  assessed 
at  three  times  its  rate  and  who  derived  little  or  no 
good  from  it  presence.  To  the  extent  that  these 
over-taxed  people  helped  out,  that  factory  was  fav¬ 
ored  as  compared  with  other  factories  which  paid 
a  fair  share  of  the  taxes  and  so  could  compete  with 
them  on  an  unfair  basis. 

“Assess  all  the  property  at  the  same  rate!”  That 
sounds  simple  but  is  it?  It  means  that  first  the 
actual  present-day  values  of  every  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  town  must  be  determined. 

Tut  yourself  in  the  assessor’s  place  and  go  down 
to  your  railroad  or  pulp  mill  and  put  a  value  on  it. 
At  the  same  time  realize  how  important  it  is  that 
you  get  it  right.  A  1  per  cent  error  on  a  $200,000 
railroad  is  the  same  as  if  you  left  a  $2,000  farm  off 
the  roll  entirely.  If  that  railroad  were  in  one  of 
our  towns  where  we  found  the  railroads  to  be  as¬ 
sessed  at  27  per  cent  of  their  value  while  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  town  was  59  per  cent  then  more  than 
$50,000  worth  of  railroad  property  was  left  off  the 
roll  and  the  over-assessed  properties,  in  this  case 
largely  village  homes  and  farms,  had  that  much 
more  tax  to  pay.  There  is  the  problem.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  you  get  the  value  right  if 
you  are,  to  be  fair. 

Now  remember,  too,  that  if  you  make  any  change 
upward  in  that  assessment  you  will  receive  an  im¬ 
mediate  visit  from  the  tax  agent  of  that  corpora¬ 
tion.  He  may  bluster.  There  are  unfortunately  a 
few  of  the  old-fashioned,  bulldog,  fist-shaking, 
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threatening  type  left.  He  may  be  delightfully  suave 
and  smooth  and  no  diplomat  can  be  as  pleasant  as 
a  tax  agent  who  wishes  to  keep  things  on  a  .friend¬ 
ly  footing.  But,  rough  or  smooth,  he  carries  a 
threat  of  court  action  to  review  that  assessment. 
Mso  he  has  had  long  experience  with  assessors  and 
meets  lots  of  them,  while  the  average  assessor  only 
meets  a  few  tax  agents  and  their  ways  are  dark  to 
him.  Is  it  any  -wonder  that  trained  and  informed 
lie  iS  he  can  almost  literally  control  assessments 
when  opposed  to  uniformed  assessors? 

If  vou  stick  to  your  assessment,  he  calls  you  into 
court  and  you  lose,  not  only  will  your  assessment 
l,e  cut  down  but  you  will  have  lost  your  personal 
reputation  with  your  fellow  towns¬ 
men  who  will  have  to  bear  the  costs  of 
the  action.  james  p.  long. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


tion  of  the  Vinifera  grape  to  eastern  conditions.  By 
a  careful  examination  of  the  pictures  accompanying 
this  article,  you  can  see  the  method  used  in  training 
and  pruning  for  laying  down.  These  pictures  were 
taken  just  after  the  vines  were  taken  up  in  the 
Spring.  c.  boykin. 


Seeding  Hubam  Clover  with  Alfalfa 

[On  page  77G  the  question  was  asked  about  seeding 
Hubam  clover  (one-year  Sweet  clover)  with  Alfalfa. 
We  were  unable  to  give  a  definite  answer  through  a 
lack  of  personal  experience,  but  the  question  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  people  who  ought  to  know.  The  first  to  reply 
is  I’rof.  H.  D.  Hughes,  of  Iowa — the  man  who  first  dis¬ 
covered  and  popularized  Hubam.  As  we  see  he  does 


Preparing  the  European  Grape 
for  Winter  Protection 

WHERE  laying  down  grapevines 
for  Winter  protection  is  neces¬ 
sary,  a  different  method  of  training 
must  be  used  to  facilitate  bending 
down  and  covering  the  vine.  In  my 
experimenting  with  the  Vinifera  grape 
in  Eastern  America  I  had  to  devise  a 
method  of  pruning  and  training  com¬ 
patible  with  the  nature  of  this  grape, 
and  yet  flexible  enough  for  laying 
down.  Of  course,  the  Vinifera  grape 
is  pruned  very  differently  from  the 
American  varieties.  Where  only  a  few 
long  canes  are  left  on  the  American 
grape,  the  Vinifera  is  usually  pruned 
with  short  spurs  varying  from  two  to 
10  buds,  the  trunk  being  self-support¬ 
ing  and  the  fruiting  wood  distributed 
in  a  vase  form  and  well  balanced. 

The  training  of  the  vine  commences 
with  the  planting,  the  vine  being  placed 
in  a  slanting  position,  leaning  low  to¬ 
ward  the  direction  it  is  to  be  trained. 

The  first  year  the  vine  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  at  random,  being  well 
cultivated.  When  leaves  have  fallen 
prune  back  to  two  or  three  buds  and 
cover  with  six  to  eight  inches  of  soil. 

The  second  season  the  trunk  is 
formed,  this  being  a  critical  period  in 
the  training  of  the  vine.  Only  one 
shoot  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  to 
form  the  permanent  trunk.  This  shoot 
should  be  started  .the  first  six  inches 
almost  parallel  with  the  ground,  then 
gently  curving  upward  to  a  wire  42  in. 
above  the  ground,  see  Fig.  G52.  You 
can  readily  see  that  in  bending  this 
trunk  to  the  ground  there  is  no  exces¬ 
sive  strain  on  any  one  part  of  it.  As 
the  cane  grows  the  lateral  shoots 
should  be  removed  as  they  appear,  the 
first  two  feet ;  above  that  laterals 
should  be  allowed  to  grow,  pinching 
back  the  stronger  when  they  have 
reached  IS  in.  to  check  excessive 
growth  and  to  throw  the  strength  to 
the  trunk  and  weaker  laterals. 

The  second  Winter  pruning  consists  of  cutting 
away  all  wood  above  the  wire  and  all  laterals  but 
three  or  four,  which  are  cut  back  to  two  or  three 
buds.  About  the  time  the  ground  begins  to  freeze 
the  vines  are  laid  down  and  covered  with  several 
inches  of  soil.  First  the  vine  is  bent  to  the  ground 
and  held  there  by  a  spadeful  of  soil.  When  a  row 
is  thus  laid  down,  a  furrow  of  soil  is  turned  over 
on  top  of  these  vines.  These  vines  should  be  taken 
up  in  the  Spring  and  tied  to  the  trellis  about  the 
time  Concord  buds  begin  to  swell.  The  third  and 
after  years  of  the  vine  the  pruning  must  be  governed 
by  the  strength  of  the  vine  and  the  variety ;  being  al¬ 
ways  preferable  to  err  by  leaving  too  few  than  too 
many  buds,  especially  in  the  early  life  of  the  vine, 
and  where  the  vine  seems  to  make  an  excessive 
growth  to  leave  more  fruiting  wood. 

Different  varieties  Require  shorter  or  longer  prun¬ 
ing.  Usually  there  are  from  two  to  five  buds  left 
on  each  spur,  the  spurs  forming  a  permanent  part 
of  the  vine  and  producing  new  wood  for  the  next 
fruiting  season.  In  a  short  article  like  this  it 
would  be  foolish  for  me  to  attempt  to  go  into  de¬ 
tail  about  pruning  and  training  the  Vinifera  grape. 
All  that  I  can  attempt  to  do  is  to  show  the  adapta- 
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1.  Vines  redy  for  planting;  2.  Semilli on,  a  good  vine,  well  pruned  and  trained  ; 
o.  Crab’s  Black  Burgundy;  4.  Chasselas  Fontainbleau,  four  years  old.  Fig.  Go2. 


ability  to  withstand  drought.  I  would  expect  that 
even  the  Alfalfa  and  biennial  Sweet  clover  would 
fail  in  seasons  of  limited  rainfall. 

Rather  than  seeding  Hubam  clover  as  a  nurse 
crop  with  which  to  seed  Alfalfa,  with  the  idea  of 
getting  a  hay  crop  this  year,  I  would  prefer  to  seed 
the  Alfalfa  with  oats,  cutting  the  oat  crop  in  the 
milk  stage  for  hay.  Whether  or  not  this  would  be 
good  practice  under  your  eastern  conditions,  I  do 
not  know. 

Hubam  clover  is  included  regularly  in  our  rota¬ 
tion  and  as  we  are  not  harvesting  the  crop  but  are 
plowing  under  in  the  Fall  as  a  green  manure,  we 
are  of  course,  at  the  same  time  filling  our  soils  with 
Hubam  seed  which,  because  of  the  hard 
seed  coat,  results  in  most  of  the  seed 
carrying  over  in  the  soil  from  3- ear  to 
year.  We  find  now  that  without  seed¬ 
ing  Ilubam  we  can  depend  upon  a 
volunteer  crop  from  seed  which  lay  in 
the  soil  from  two  to  four  3'ears.  The 
growth  of  these  volunteer  stands  is  al¬ 
ways  superior  to  the  growth  secured 
from  seedings  made  in  the  Spring.  The 
little  clover  plants  which  volunteer  in 
seasons  when  this  land  is  planted  to 
cultivated  crops  such  as  corn  and  Soy 
beans,  are  not  noticeable  and  they  are 
killed  with  the  most  ordinary  cultiva¬ 
tion.  But  when  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  years,  small  grain  is  seeded, 
we  immediately  have  a  wonderful 
stand  and  growth  of  clover.  This  is  a 
condition  to  which  we  looked  forward 
for  some  time  and  is  just  what  we 
have  been  hoping  for  and  expecting 
would  result. 

Hubam  clover  was  given  a  very 
severe  setback  when  the  seasons  of 
1922  and  1923  were  each  such  that  the 
Hubam  seeded  with  small  grain  failed 
to  mature  seed  before  Fall.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  the  supply  of  seed, 
rather  than  increasing,  was  actually 
diminished.  We  have  had  a  couple  of 
years  now  favorable  to  the  maturing 
of  seed  when  planted  in  small  grain, 
and  the  supply  of  seed  available  this 
Spring  has  been  greater  than  in  the 
past,  with  much  more  reasonable  prices 
prevailing.  We  continue  to  get  splen¬ 
did  reports  from  individuals  here  and 
there,  widely  separated,  who  are  se¬ 
curing  splendid  results  with  this 
legume,  and  who  have  found  that  it 
fits  into  their  cropping  system  better 
than  anything  else  which  they  know. 

II.  D.  HUGHES. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 


Coal  Ashes  on  the  Garden 


See  How  a  Touch  of  Color  Brightens  a  Dull  Spot 

not  favor  using  Hubam  as  a  nurse.] 

FROM  our  experience,  I  would  not  advise  the 
seeding  of  Hubam  clover  as  a  nurse  crop  with 
which  to  seed  Alfalfa  or  Red  clover,  for  example. 
We  find  that  on  almost  all  of  our  soil  when  Hubam 
clover  is  seeded  without  a  nurse  crop  of  small  grain, 
the  weed  growth  is  such  as  to  prove  very  discour¬ 
aging  and  to  greatly  reduce  the  value  of  the  clover. 

I  have  had  letters  from  several  men  here  in  the 
corn  belt  who  seeded  Hubam  clover  in  small  grain 
in  the  early  Spring  and  have  seeded  Red  clover  with 
the  Hubam  clover.  Following  the  harvest  of  the 
small  grain  crop,  they  have  had  a  very  good  growth 
of  Hubam  clover  which  was  harvested  the  same  Fall 
and  have  at  the  same  time  had  a  good  patch  of  Red 
clover  which  came  on  and  made  a  crop  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  This  is  fine  when  it  works,  hut  I  would 
consider  the  practice  rather  an  uncertain  one,  for 
the  growth  of  the  Hubam  clover  is  such  as  to  seri¬ 
ously  interfere  with  the  clover  or  Alfalfa.  We  have 
had  Alfalfa,  Red  clover,  Sweet  clover  and  Alsike 
clover  with  Hubam  clover  in  small  grain.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  the  Alsike  and  Red  clover  have 
failed  when  the  biennial  Sweet  clover  and  Alfalfa 
came  through  successfully,  owing  to  their  greater 


Like  a  great  many  other  people  I  have, 
at  this  time,  quite  a  pile  of  coal  ashes 
to  dispose  of,  and  having  a  low  place  in 
the  garden  I  asked  a  gardener  his  opinion 
as  to  digging  down  to  the  subsoil,  sav¬ 
ing  this  soil  separate,  and  then  digging 
out  of  the  subsoil,  a  space  sufficient  to 
take  in  the  pile  of  ashes.  He  said  I 
would  probably  get  the  soils  all  “mixed 
up”  and  said  why  not  scatter  the  ashes 
on  the  garden  and  plow  them  right  in? 
This  is  a  light  sandy  soil  and  does  not 
hold  the  moisture  very  well,  also  crusts  over  with  every 
rain,  so  it  might  be  an  advantage  in  that  respect,  but 
how  about  the  effect  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil? 
Vermont.  c.  H.  w. 


F  you  want  to  use  the  coal  ashes  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  on  that  soil  you  should  sift  them — leaving 
the  cinders  by  themselves.  We  should  dig  ditches 
or  holes  in  a  low  place  and  bury  the  cinders  there. 
We  should  then  scatter  the  fine  ashese  over  the 
ground  when  plowed  or  spaded  and  harrow  them  in. 
There  is  very  little  plant  food  in  coal  ashes.  About 
all  there  is  comes  from  the  wood  which  was  burned 
with  the  coal.  About  the  only  advantage  you  will  get 
from  the  fine  ashes  will  be  mechanical.  They  will  fill 
in  to  the  sandy  soil  and  make  it  more  compact  and 
better  able  to  hold  moisture.  When  put  on  clay  soils 
these  ashes  will  open  up  the  stiff  clay  and  make  it 
more  porous — having  the  opposite  effect  on  sand.  This 
will  have  no  particular  effect  upon  the  manure  or 
fertilizer  needed.  A  good  coating  of  lime  well  har¬ 
rowed  in  will  help  such  a  soil.  We  should  scatter 
it  after  plowing  and  harrow  it  in  with  the  ashes. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  plant  the  garden  this  year 
you  can  get  it  well  filled  with  organic  matter.  Start 
as  early  as  the  soil  is  fit  and  sow  a  crop  of  oats  and 
Canada  peas.  Plow  these  under  in  July  and  sow 
(Continued  on  Page  S32) 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


should  lay  about  4  cu.  yds.  of  wall  per 
day  of  eight  hours  and  will  use  from  24 
to  36  cu.  ft.  of  mortar  in  doing  it. 


out  well  on  a  line  shaft  but  the  speed  is 
much  higher  here.  The  fact  that  an 
automobile  engine  is  not  designed  for 
this  type  of  work,  and  also  that  it  is 
seldom  put  to  this  use  until  it  has  served 
a  long  period  of  usefulness  in  a  car  or 
truck,  makes  the  success  of  this  change 
doubtful  in  general.  Where  the  engine 
is  known  and  can  be  obtained  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  figure  this  plan  could  be  used 
to  advantage. 


Increasing  Speed  of  Saw 

I  have  just  purchased  a  wood-sawing 
outfit  for  my  Fordson  tractor.  I  do  not 
think  it  works  just  as  it  should.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  rim  speed  of  the 
saw  is  too  slow  The  saw  is  24  in.  in 
diameter  and  the  driven  pulley  is  8  in. 
What  size  of  saw  is  correct  for  this 
pulley,  and  what  size  pulley  is  correct 
for  the  present  24  in.  saw?  c.  A.  L. 

As  your  saw  is  now  driven  it  runs  too 
slow.  This  may  not  be  your  trouble, 
however,  as  the  speed  of  a  wood  saw  can 
vary  widely  and  still  do  satisfactory  work 
if  well  filed  and  fitted.  A  30  in.  saw  on 
your  present  mandrel  will  give  you  ap¬ 
proximately  the  correct  rim  speed  of 
10,000  ft.  per  minute.  I  would  suggest 
making  this  change  rather  than  changing 


Improving  Car  for  Hill¬ 
climbing 

I  live  in  a  hilly  section.  I  have  a  Ford 
car,  and  it  seems  to  cost  me  a  great  deal 
to  keep  it  in  repair  on  account  of  the 
hills.  I  am  about  to  give  it  an  overhauling 
and  some  friends  told  me  to  put  over¬ 
head  valves  in  it.  They  said  if  I  do  I 
could  get  up  the  hill  better  and  the  car 
would  last  longer,  and  be  cheaper  to 
run.  Would  these  valves  help  the  car? 

Hamilton,  Md.,  W.  S. 

Overhead  valves  for  a  Ford  car  re¬ 
quire  the  purchase  of  an  entire  cylinder 
head  and  valve  assembly,  a  rather  expen¬ 
sive  change.  Valves  of  this  type  when 
fitted  to  the  Ford  are  effective  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  speed  and  power  at  high  speeds, 
and  are  largely  used  in  refitting  Fords 
for  speed  purposes.  For  increased  pull¬ 
ing  power  at  lower  speeds  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  installation  of  a  ring  gear  and 
pinion  having  a  ratio  of  4  to  1.  These 
gears  will  lessen  the  speed  of  a  car 
somewhat,  but  will  give  it  more  power  on 
the  hills.  Special  gear  ratios  of  this 
kind  can  be  obtained  from  firms  dealing 
in  automobile  accessories.  Before  mak¬ 
ing  any  purchases,  however,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  have  the  valves  ground,  the 
spark  plugs  and  commutator  carefully 
cleaned,  and  the  spark  plugs  and  coil 
points  adjusted.  See  that  the  motor  is 
timed  right,  fill  the  crank  case  with 
fresh  oil  of  good  quality  and  try  it  out. 


Evener  for  Team;  Water 
Power  for  Electricity 

1.  What  distance  off  center  should  the 
king-pin  be  placed  to  work  horses  of 
different  weights  in  pairs  to  be  fair  to 
each  horse  ;  weights  of  1,100  and  1,600, 
or  other  combinations?  2.  What  power 
could  be  obtained  from  a  brook  using 
natural  flow  of  stream,  using  5-in.  drain 
tile  full,  2  ft.  per  second,  29  per  cent 
grade,  total  fall  70'  ft.?  What  type  of 
wheel  would  be  advisable  to  use?  Could 
electricity  be  generated  to  run  heaters 
steadily  without  use  of  batteries?  C.  R. 

Manville,  R.  I. 

1.  When  horses  of  different  weights 
are  used  together  it  is  customary  to  let 
each  draw  a  share  of  the  total  load  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  fraction  of  which  his 
weight  shall  be  the  numerator  and  the 
weight  of  the  team  the  denominator. 
Thus  in  the  case  cited,  one  horse  should 
draw  1,100-2,700  or  11-27  of  the  load, 
and  his  heavier  mate  should  draw  1,600- 
2,700  or  16-27  of  the  load.  This  is  not 
always  a  fair  division  but  it  is  as  fair  a 
division  as  can  easily  be  arrived  at.  The 
load  that  a  horse  is  capable  of  handling 
easily  depends  upon  his  build  as  well  as 
his  weight.  A  blocky,  draft  type  animal 
has  greater  strength  than  a  tall  x-angy 
horse  of  equal  weight. 

Assuming  that  the  evener  in  use  is  44 
in.  from  center  to  center  of  the  two  end 
holes  we  will  divide  it  into  27  equal  parts 
and  give  one  horse  11  of  these  parts  and 
the  other  16 ;  or  one  horse  11-27  of  the 
length  of  the  evener  and  the  other  16-27. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  smaller  horse 
should  have  the  longer  end  of  the  evener, 
so  we  will  give  him  the  arm  which  is 
16-27  of  the  length  of  the  evener  and_the 
larger  horse  the  end  which  is  11-27  of 
the  length. 

44x16-27  =  26.07  in.,  length  of  end  to 
which  small  horse  is  attached. 

44x11-27  =  17.93  in.,  length  of  end  to 
which  large  horse  is  attached. 

In  practice  18  in.  and  26  in.  would  be 
used  in  the  above  case.  It  is  more  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  leave  the  center  hole  un¬ 
changed  and  give  the  smaller  horse  the 
advantage  by  -shortening  the  end  of  the 
evener  to  which  the  larger  horse  is  at¬ 
tached.  Using  the  same  team  and  evener 
it  would  be  adjusted  as  follows : 

As  the  arm  of  the  evener  to  which  the 
smaller  horse  is  attached  has  not  been 
changed  its  length  will  be  22  in.  The 
length  of  the  other  and  shorter  arm  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  length  of  the 
longer  end  by  the  weight  of  the  horse 
used  on  it,  and  dividing  this  product  by 
the  weight  of  the  heavier  horse,  thus : 
22x1100=24200  24200^-1600  =  15.12 

In  practice  15  in.  would  be  used  for 
the  length  of  the  shorter  arm.  The  hole 
to  which  the  larger  horse’s  whiffletree  is 
attached  would  be  moved  7  in.  nearer  the 
center.  These  distances  may  appear 
large,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
team  composed  of  a  1,100  and  a  1,600- 
lb.  horse  is  rather  an  extreme  case. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  water  power,  a  5- 
in.  tile  flowing  full  with  a  velocity  of 
2  ft.  per  second  would  discharge  about 
8  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  minute.  Under  a 
head  of  70  ft.  this  flow  of  water  should 
develop  about  one  horsepower.  A  wheel 
of  the  Pelton  type,  using  a  small  jet.  of 
water  is  best  adapted  to  a  condition 
where  the  quantity  of  water  is  small  and 
the  head  high  as  in  this  case.  This  power 
would  be  sufficient  to  operate  a  toaster, 
electric  iron  or  percolator,  but  is  not 
sufficient  to  heat  a  building. 


Auto  Motor  for  Power 

In  reply  to  C.  B.  P.’s  request  for  sug¬ 
gestions  about  auto  motor  for  power,  on 
page  222,  will  say  I  have  rigged  up 
three,  and  they  work  and  are  reliable 
power.  The  first  was  a  30  H.P.  truck 
motor;  has  been  in  service  three  years, 
and  still  going  strong.  By  test  it  has  as 
much  power  on  belt  as  Fordson  tractor. 
I  now  have  a  Chevrolet  with  the  three- 
speed  transmission  lift  on  so  speed  and 
power  can  be  varied.  Drawing  shows 
my  plan  of  mounting  them.  The  drive- 
shaft  will  need  turning  for  bearings  in 
most  cases.  A  hard  maple  or  oak  bearing 
if  well  oiled 'will  give  good  service,  but  a 
babbitt  bearing  is  better.  If  universal 
joint  is  used  a  bearing  at  X  is  necessary. 
Most  engines  will  not  require  it.  Use 
extra  large  water  supply.  An  8  or  10  in. 
gas  lever  may  be  attached  to  saw  or 
machine  connected  to  carburetor  with 
stovepipe  wire,  and  man  operating  ma¬ 
chine  can  control  it.  A  pair  of  old 
steam-engine  governors  driven  from  pan 
pulley  and  connected  to  carburetor  is 
much  better.  For  Ford  motor  suggest 
8  in.  pulley  for  6  in.  belt,  for  most  work 
about,  farm.  "w.  R.  R. 

Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 

An  automobile  engine  can  be  adapted 
to  belt  use  in  the  way  outlined  by  W. 
R.  R.  I  would  suggest  though  that  a 
properly  fitted  babbitt  bearing  be  used 
instead  of  the  hardwood.  Hardwood 
bearings  where  well  soaked  in  oil  work 


pulley  sizes,  as  the  Fordson  is  amply 
able  to  drive  this  larger  saw,  and  its 
greater  diameter  permits  cutting  larger 
poles.  If  a  balance  wheel  is  used  on  the 
mandrel  with  the  saw  it  would  not  be 
over  18  in.  to  20  in.  in  diameter  when 
run  at  this  speed,  as  it  is  considered 
unsafe  to  run  a  cast-iron  pulley  at  a  rim 
speed  greater  than  6,000  ft.  per  minute. 

Using  your  present  engine  pulley, 
which  is  approximately  10  in.  in  diameter, 
and  a  6%  in.  pulley  on  the  saw  mandrel, 
would  give  your  24  in.  saw  a  rim  speed 
of  about  10,000  ft.  per  minute,  but  as 
stated  above  the  30  in.  saw  with  the 
present  pulleys  would  be  the  better  ar¬ 
rangement,  because  of  greater  capacity 
and  less  belt  slipping  due  to  the  larger 
pulley  used.  Write  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  request  bulletin  on 
saw  fitting.  It  will  be  helpful. 


Building  a  Barn 

I  am  going  to  build  a  new  barn  and 
would  like  to  know  the  best  and  cheapest 
way.  I  have  no  big  stones,  they  are 
small  and  flat.  Should  stones  be  laid  up 
dry  or  in  mortar,  or  should  I  build  a 
form  and  lay  with  cement.  How  would 
you  mix  it?  I  would  like  to  know  just 
how  to  do  it  and  about  the  cost.  R.  J. 

While  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  judge 
of  the  quality  of  your  building  stone  by 
letter,  from  your  description  of  it  I  would 
expect  that  a  double  wall,  containing  an 
air  space  in  the  center,  laid  up  in  mortar, 
would  be  the  best  method  of  building. 
Presumably  this  wall  is  to  go  only  as 
high  as  the  stable ;  above  this  height 
where  warmth  is  not  necessary  you  will 
find  that  you  can  build  more  economical¬ 
ly  from  lumber.  I  have  suggested  that 
the  wall  be  laid  up  in  mortar  rather  than 
as  a  rubble  wall  because  stones  of  this 
shape,  (flat)  do  not  mix  well  with  con¬ 
crete,  and  are  likely  to  leave  holes  and 
weak  places. 

A  cement  mortar  can  be  used  in  lay¬ 
ing  up  the  wall.  The  addition  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  makes  it  easier  to  use,  and 
if  not  used  in  excess  does  not  lower  the 
quality.  The  following  quantities  of  ma¬ 
terials  will  make  1  cu.  yd.  of  mortar : 
Hydrated  lime,  36  lbs. ;  Portland  cement, 
2.35  bbls. ;  clean,  coarse  sand,  1  cu.  yd. 

This  makes  a  one  to  three  mixture, 
that  is  one  part  of  the  lime  and  cement 
mixture  to  each  three  parts  of  sand.  It 
should  be  mixed  in  small  batches  and  not 
allowed  to  stand  before  use. 

I  cannot  give  you  an  accurate  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost.  The  wall  should  not 
be  less  than  20  in.  in  thickness,  and 
preferably  2  ft.  It  should  rest  on  a 
solid  footing  placed  below  frost  to  pre¬ 
vent  heaving  and  settling  and  conse¬ 
quent  cracking.  A  stonemason  and  helper 


The  Ford  car  is  a  sturdy  hill  climber 
when  in  good  condition  and  it  is  possible 
that  all  yours  needs  is  adjusting  and  lu¬ 
brication. 


Notes  on  an  Oregon  Garden 

Part  I 

Night  Soil  and  a  Fertile  Garden. — 
A  recent  correspondent  has  asked  con¬ 
cerning  the  economic  disposal  of  night 
soil.  The  writer  would  like  to  answer 
this  query  from  extended  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  In  the  first  place  I  do  not 
consider  enough  importance  is  placed  up¬ 
on  this,  one  of  the  richest  of  all  animal 
fertilizers,  which  is  probably  only  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  guano  of  bats  and  certain 
sea  birds.  Natural  aversion  and  false 
modesty  prevent  most  people  from  ration¬ 
ally  considering  the  subject  at  all,  and 
deprive  them  of  a  surprising  profit  from 
the  proper  utilization  of  what  is  other¬ 
wise  despised  waste.  Strangely,  these 
same  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  handle 
freely  dried  sheep  and  other  animal  ma¬ 
nures,  or  even  poudrette,  which  is  only 
the  French  name  for  dried  and  pulverized 
night-soil  sold  commercially. 

The  Wastefulness  of  Mankind. — 
To  better  appreciate  the  subject,  those 
interested  should  read  the  chapters  in 
Victor  Hugo’s  “Les  Miserables,”  describ¬ 
ing  the  sewers  of  Paris.  In  them  he 
emphasizes  the  wastefulness  of  mankind, 
and  states  that  each  human  being  annual¬ 
ly  voids  enough  excrement  to  fertilize 
enough  ground,  to  produce  sufficient  food, 
to  nourish  him  for  a  year.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  perpetual  motion  of  fer¬ 
tility  and  production  planned  by  a  wise 
Creator  Who  abhors  all  waste.  Read 
also  “Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries,”  by 
Prof.  King,  dealing  with  those  stalwart 
Chinese  farmers  who  collect  night  soil 
in  towns  and  cities,  calling  it  “gold,”  and 
whose  farms  after  4,000  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  cropping  still  produce  heavier 
yields  than  the  best  American  soil.  Also 
read  of  the  thrifty  and  prosperous  Dan¬ 
ish  farmers  who  collect  night  soil  in 
tank  wagons  and  apply  it  to  their  lands. 
Read  also  of  that  Scotch  city  which  con¬ 
ducts  its  sewage  to  low-lying  grass  lands 
and  there  produce  astonishing  yields  of 
hay  which  is  sold  by  the  city,  thus  return¬ 
ing  profit  from  what  is  loss  to  other 
cities.  For  additional  proof,  read  how 
the  desert  Arabs  fertilize  their  date  gar¬ 
dens  with  night  soil.  From  these  same 
gardens  we  receive  our  dates.  These  are 
only  a  few  sources  of  information  prov¬ 
ing  the  practical  and  financial  value  of 
a  much  despised  product. 

Improving  Heavy  Ground. — In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  daily  work,  the  writer  is  an 
enthusiastic  gardener.  Herewith  is  de¬ 
tailed  the  plan  by  which  a  plot  of  ground, 
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having  a  clay  subsoil  was  brought  to 
great  fertility  and  productiveness.  This 
soil  was  naturally  close-grained,  packed 
badly  and  baked  almost  bone  hard  in 
Summer  if  uncultivated.  The  writer’s 
plan  can  be  safely  used  in  all  small 
towns  and  country  districts.  In  the  first 
place  wood,  mostly  pine,  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively  as  fuel.  All  ashes  are  carefully 
saved  and  sifted.  Likewise,  the  sawdust 
is  saved  and  sifted  at  the  time  the  wood 
is  sawed.  In  the  out-of-doors  toilet  is 
kept.  a  large  galvanized  pail  containing 
a  mixture  of  ashes  and  sawdust,  mixed 
in  the .  proportion  of  one-third  ashes  to 
two-thirds  sawdust.  This  mixture  is 
periodically  applied  to  the  night  soil  with 
the  result  that,  even  in  hot  weather,  prac¬ 
tically  no  odor  can  be  detected.  The 
sawdust  absorbs  the  liquids  and  the 
ashes  seem  to  neutralize  the  odors.  I  do 
not  know  if  fertility  is  lost  by  reason  of 
using  ashes,  as  results  when  ashes  and 
chicken  manure  are  mixed.  My  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  the  sawdust  absorbs  and 
holds  what  might  otherwise  escape. 
\\  here  . this  plan  is  followed,  cleaning  the 
toilet,  is  not  as  disagreeable  a  task  as 
cleaning  a  neglected  horse  or  cow  stable, 
and  much  preferable  to  cleaning  the  or¬ 
dinary  chicken-house. 

Spade  Cultivation.— Plowing  is  not 
done  in  the  writer’s  garden.  Only  care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  spading,  Spring  and 
hall,  is  permitted.  The  garden  plot  is  large 
enough  that  a  part,  nearly  one-half,  is 
sowed .  to  Red  clover  each  Spring,  thus 
providing  an  annual  rotation  of  crops. 
In  addition,  the  location  of  vegetables 
is  yearly  shifted  so  that,  for  example, 
peas  or  beans  are  not  grown  in  just  the 
same  location  they  occupied  two  years 
previously,  clover,  of  course,  occupying 
the  plot  the  year  between.  When  spad¬ 
ing  a  plot  for  clover,  the  toilet  is  cleaned 
and,  as  spading  progresses,  the  night  soil 
is  scattered  in  the  open  furrow  and  cov¬ 
ered  as  the  work  proceeds.  As  heretofore 
explained,  no  appreciable  odor  is  de¬ 
tected  and  the  night  soil  is  well  covered 
and  placed  where  plants  can  feed.  Clover 
is  then  thickly  sown  and  given  possession 
ot  the  plot  for  a  full  year,  or  until  the 
following  Spring,  when  it  is  spaded  for 
vegetables.  By  that  time  the  clover  has 
made  heavy  growth  and  filled  the  soil 
with  roots,  and  has  quite  thoroughly  di¬ 
gested  the  night  soil,  thus  rendering  it 
harmless  for  contact  with  food  crops. 
Each  Spring,  that  part  of  the  garden 
which  produced  vegetables  and  flowers 
the  previous  season  receives  its  applica¬ 
tion  of  night  soil  and  is  seeded  to  clover. 

A  Straw  Mulch. — When  beans  or 
other  coarse  growing  crops,  receive  their 
last  cultivation  they  are  given  a  heavy 
mulch  of  straw,  so  that  the  loose  straw 
covers  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
6  in.  This  mulch  keeps  down  weeds,  re¬ 
tains  moisture  in  the  soil  and  largely 
protects  crops  from  rust  and  rot.  In 
Autumn,  when  crops  have  been  harvsted, 
all  residue,  bean,  tomato  and  other  vege¬ 
table  refuse,  together  with  the  straw 
mulch,  is  spaded  completely  under,  leav¬ 
ing  a  clean,  neat  soil  surface.  After 
spading,  these  straw-mulched  plots  a-Re 
left  barren  until  the  following  Spring 
without  a  cover  crop.  The  writer’s  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  a  cover  crop  will  not 
grow  successfully  where  the  heavy  mulch 
of  straw,  tramped  in  furrow  by  furrow, 
makes  a  thick  layer  of  vegetable  matter 
between  the  upper  and  lower  soil  layers. 
All  other  plots,  except  that  occupied  by 
clover,  is  spaded  each  Fall  and  heavily 
seeded  to  rye  for  a  cover  crop.  As  before 
mentioned,  clover  plots  are  always  left 
a  full  year  and  are  then  spaded  for  vege¬ 
tables.  The  addition  of  so  much  vege¬ 
table  matter,  clover,  straw,  vegetable 
refuse  and  compost,  mentioned  later, 
works  wonders  in  a  close-grained  clay 
soil,  rendering  it  loose,  friable  and  re¬ 
tentive  of  moisture. 

Other  Fertilizers.-  -On  the  Pacific 
Coast  animal  manure  is  scarce  and  in 
great  demand.  It  is  both  high  in  price 
and  difficult  to  obtain.  The  writer  has 
purchased  but  two  loads  in  several  years, 
paying  $6  for  the  last  load — cow  manure. 
In  the  city,  truck  loads  of  manure  from 
the  packing-house  cost  as  much  as  $12 
each,  and  of  indifferent  quality.  No  addi¬ 
tional  fertilizer  has  been  applied  to  the 
garden  other  than  the  night  soil,  ashes, 
clover  and  clover  crops,  except,  a  small 
amount  of  fish  meal — ground  refuse  from 
fish  canneries — mixed  with  wood  ashes, 
is  worked  into  the  soil  around  each  hill 
of  beans,  around  tomato  plants  and  along 
rows  of  peas.  Other  crops  receive  appli¬ 
cations  of  unleached  ashes’  at  times  of 
cultivation.  For  the  flowers,  a  most  ex¬ 
pert  foreign  gardener  taught  me  to  dilute 
urine  with  five  times  its  volume  of  water 
and  apply  with  a  sprinkling  can  not  more 
often  than  once  each  week.  This  is  a 
most  effective  liquid  fertilizer  which  pro¬ 
duces  astonishing  results.  In  using,  one 
should  first  wet  the  soil  thoroughly 
around  the  plants  with  clear  water  as 
otherwise  injury  by  burning  may  result. 
Urine,  containing  as  it  does,  three-fifths 
of  the  fertilizing  content  of  total  excre¬ 
ment,  is  valuable  and  should  be  saved 
and  utilized.  Soapsuds  of  all  kinds  should 
be  saved  and  applied  to  garden  or  around 
grapevines  and  fruit  trees  or  in  pit  where 
weeds,  lawn-clippings  and  Autumn  leaves 
are  composted.  No  sawdust  is  applied 
to  the  soil  except  that  mixed  with  ashes 
in  the  night  soil.  Any  surplus  of  saw¬ 
dust  is  burned  in  stoves  and  makes  a 
very  satisfactory  fuel  for  a  slow  fire.  All 
chips  and  wood  refuse  are  carefully  saved 
in  boxes  to  kindle  fires,  a  Oregon  reader. 
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It  tells  how,  in  1925  ,  85,000  of  the  million  Kelly 
Trees  were  certified  to  be  “True-to-Name”  by  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  whose 
i.ead  Heal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  bears.  Contains 
much' valuable  fruit-growing  information. 

All  Kellys’  Trees  are  propagated  on  whole 
root  imported  seedlings — not  piece  roots— which 
means  better  crops. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  big  Kelly  cata¬ 
log  Then  order  soon  to  insure  getting  your  share 
of  our  guaranteed  “True-to-Name”  stock.  We 
have  no  agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  1 160  Cherry  Si.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 

CeAfigiads 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Gladiolus  Book  Free 


Write  for  my  new  booklet  “THE 
GLADIOLUS  BEAUTIFUL.”  Has 
32  pages,  complete  color-descrip¬ 
tions  of  175  fine  varieties,  (many 
new)  cultural  hints,  collections, 
special  offers,  and  contains  30  illus¬ 
trations.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail.  IT'S  FREE  1 
Rainbow  Collection 
One  bulb  each  of  thirty  different 
varieties,  many-  rare  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  lavender,  orange,  rose, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3  if  separately  labeled. 
Will  bloom  this  first  summer,  and 
give  you  pleasure  for  years  to  come. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Sent  postpaidwith  easy 
planting  directions  for  only  $1,00. 


HOWARD  M.  GILLET.  Gladiolus  Spocialisl 
Box  253  Now  Lebanon,  N.  V. 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants  ;  Hollyhock,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Phlox,  Wallflower, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
ilower  plants  ;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster.  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
aud  other  annual  Ilower  plants  ;  Dahlia,  Gladiolus  and 
Canna  bulbs  ;  Hedge  plants.  Hoses,  Shrubs  ;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Onion  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


•y  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Height,,  Ohio 


FROST  PROOF 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

VARIETIES:  CHARLESTON  and  JEltSE?  WAKEFIELDS, 
COPENHAGEN  MARKET,  SUCCESSION  aud  ELAT  DUTCH 
TOMATO,  RONNIE  REST,  EARI.IANA,  LIVINGSTON  GLOIIE and 
GREATER  BALTIMORE.  Prices,  Parcel  Post  Paid.  500— $1.50; 
1.000— $2.50:  5,000 and  over,  express  collect,  $1.25  per  1.000. 
We  guarantee  to  ship  promptly  a  good  size  plaut  that 
will  please  you.  Tifton  Potato  Co..  Inc.,  Tlfton,  Georgia 


RASPBERR  Y  PLANTS 

Latham  (Redpath)  Herbert,  Cuthbert, Idaho,  Marl¬ 
boro,  King,  St.  Regis,  Columbian  and  Plum  Farm¬ 
er.  Disease  free,  tme-to-name,  well  dug  and 
graded.  Also  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  shrubs,  vines 
and  perennials.  Send  for  catalog. 

George  D.  Aiken  Box  M  Putney,  Vermont 
“  Qroion  in  Vermont — It's  Hardy." 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  STSSST-JSSSSS 

2-year  size,  per  1,000.  ;  1-yr.,  per  1.000,  $5.  Rhu¬ 

barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  100,  $6;  1-yr.,  pet  100, 
S3.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  per  lb.,  postage  paid, 

H.  Atjsttn  Felton.  Delaware 


Mary  &  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Large  selected  Northern  grown  roots,  $15  per  1,000  ;  $2 
per  100.  Smaller  roots,  $8  per  1,000;  $1.25  per  100.  500 
roots  at  1.000  rate.  Howard  17  Strawberry  Plants,  $8 
per  1,000.  Postago  extra. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 


Mary  Washington  Asparagus  Id01 ped.^ed.  Kitron£ 

1-yr,  plants,  $15  per  1,000.  E.  It.  CRAWFORD,  North  East,  l*a. 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  and  eight-pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted  to  solicit  orders  from 
their  neighbors.  W rite  us  for  circular  and  sample. 
We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  Melrose,  Ohio 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 
BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  SI..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

THIS  19  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer" 
lean  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  Interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Killing  Trees 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
the  use  of  acids  to  kill  trees  and  vines, 
such  as  wild  grape  and  poison  ivy,  which 
is  growing  on  the  garden  fence  and 
climbing  nearly  to  the  top  of  some  fruit 
trees?  The  trees  I  wish  to  get  rid  of 
are  wild  cherry,  some  worthless  plum 
trees,  about  20  poor  peach  trees  which 
are  only  4  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  I  have 
heard  that  such  trees  could  be  killed  with 
acids,  and  that  no  sprouts  would  grow 
from  the  roots  or  stumps  as  when  the 
trees  are  cut  in  the  usual  way.  I  do  not 
remember  the  amount,  or  if  it  takes -more 
than  one  application,  but  perhaps  you 
can  enlighten  me.  B. 

There  are  many  plant  killers  in  the 
market,  but  none  so  good  for  trees  as  an 
ax.  If  you  will  bore  several  ‘holes  in  the 
stump  and -pour  sulphuric  acid  into -them 
you  will  hasten  their  disintegration,  but 
otherwise  there  i"s  no  practical  solution 
to  tree  removal  better  than  a  man  with 
an  ax.  H.  B.  T. 


Dead  Peach  Buds 

I  sprayed  my  peach  trees  April  9  with 
dry  lime-sulphur,  12  lbs.  to  50  gallons 
water,  temperature  40  or  higher.  Most 
of  the  trees  were  heavily  set  with  fruit 
buds  just  showing  a  little  white  and 
fuzzy.  (None  of  them  were  cracked  open 
and  no  pink  showed.  There  was  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  good  crop,  but  now  there  are 
only  a  few  fruit  buds  showing  white  at 
all.  Most  of  them  are  black  and  dry,  as 
also  are  the  leaf  buds.  Since  I  sprayed 
(hem  the  temperature  has  gone  down  as 
low  as  14  above  zero  and  several  times 
it  has  been  between  14  and  20  above. 
It  was  not  as  cold  as  this  the  night  fol¬ 
lowing  the  spraying,  however.  The  per¬ 
plexing  problem  is,  was  it  the  spray,  the 
severe  cold  after  the  spray,  or  were  they 
hurt  during  the  Winter  and  had  just  life 
enough  to  start  a  little  and  not  enough 
vitality  left  to  live  and  blossom? 

Central  Village,  Conn.  A.  J.  c. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  spray  killed 
the  buds.  From  your  description  of  the 
buds  they  were  dormant  enough  to  stand 
a  concentrated  lime-sulphur  spray.  If 
you  have  no  scale,  however,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  using  the  concentrated  mix¬ 
ture  for  leaf-curl.  The  Summer  strength 
lime-sulphur  will  control  leaf-curl  just 
as  well.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
cold  weather  did  the  damage,  yet  this  is 
the  first  instance  of  injury  to  peach  buds 
this  season.  In  general  the  northern 
crop  is  in  good  condition.  Can  you  not 
find  trees  for  comparison  that  were  un¬ 
sprayed  and  let  us  know  what  you  find 
out?  H.  B.  T. 

Growing  for  the  Cannery 

Can  you  tell  me  just  how  things  are 
managed  when  selling  tomatoes,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  cabbage  to  canning  factory? 
In  regard  to  the  tomatoes,  do  the  grow¬ 
ers  have  to  supply  the  baskets?  In  that 
case  don’t  you  think  the  baskets  would 
eat  quite  a  hole  in  the  profits?  Do  the 
canners  ever  call  for  goods,  or  in  all 
cases  must  they  be  delivered?  Can  you 
give  me  any  idea  as  to  prices  on  these 
goods,  selling  this  way?  A.  F.  T. 

Canning  factories  are  a  law  unto 
themselves,  and  govern  themselves  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
There  is  no  regular  custom  governing 
even  tomato  handling.  The  usual  re¬ 
quirements  are  that  tomatoes  shall  be  red 
ripe, .  sound.  Some  factories  may  he  a 
little  more  particular  in  specifications 
as  to  regularity.  Some  factories  furnish 
bushel  creates,  others  a  special  crate 
more  shallow.  I  believe  still  others 
furnish  the  %  basket.  This  I  think  is  a 
custom  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey.  At 
the  price  canning  factories  are  willing  to 
pay  for  tomatoes  I  cannot  see  that  one 
can  afford  to  ship  by  railroad  or  far  by 
truck.  While  I  am  not  in  the  tomato 
district  I  am  informed  contracts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  at  $15  and  less  per  ton.  The 
companies  in  those  districts  do  have  load¬ 
ing  stations  and  send  large  trucks  out; 
you  have  to  have  a  large  quantity. 

Unless  one  has  rather  cheap  labor  or 
unpaid  labor  I  think  one  will  do  well  to 
forget  tomatoes,  or  in  fact  any  other 
crop  used  by  canning  companies  that  re¬ 
quires  much  hand  labor.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  with  which  I  have  been  familiar 
has  been  table  beets,  on  which  good  re¬ 
turns  have  been  secured  for  some  years. 
The  supply  last  year  caught  up  with  the 
demand  on  those,  and  this  year  the  price 
is  cut  about  25  per  cent.  In  fact  can¬ 
ning  companies  all  over  the  State  have 
cut  their  rates  to  farmers,  I  understand, 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  most  contract 
crops.  b. 


At  Left:  Fruit  spray¬ 
ed  without  KaysO: 
note  uneven  coating. 
— Below:  Note  even 
coating  on  fruit  spray¬ 
ed  with  Kayso  in  the 
mixture. 


cMake  your 
fruit 

GRADE 

HIGHER 


It  takes  fancy  fruit  to  command 
fancy  prices.  So,  of  course,  the  rea¬ 
son  the  orchardist  sprays  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  highest  grade  fruit  possible. 
He  knows  that  rich  soil  and  superior 
trees  can’t  possibly  deliver  fancy 
fruit  unless  pests  and  diseases  are  kept 
out  of  the  orchard. 

But  an  insecticide  or  fungicide, 
to  insure  full  protection,  must  fully 
cover.  A  spotty  spray  exposes  too 
much  of  the  fruit  to  attack,  or  it 
burns  blotches  on  the  fruit  and  lowers 
the  market  value  of  the  crop. 


Be  sure  that  your  spray  fully  covers. 
Take  the  advice  of  the  experts  and  use 
Kayso,  the  complete  casein  spreader, 
to  prevent  this  inefficiency  and  spot¬ 
ting.  You’ll  find  government  and  state 
experts  and  horticultural  editors  urg¬ 
ing  the  regular  use  of  a  casein  spreader 
—  sometimes  referred  to  as  calcium 
caseinate. 

Many  of  them  specify  Kayso  by 
name. 

Kayso  is  the  ideal  adhesive  and 
spreader  for  all  kinds  of  sprays,  wet 
or  dry.  With  Kayso,  the  spray  forms 
a  uniform,  all-over  coating  that  pro¬ 
tects  the  entire  surface,  and,  in  the 
case  of  dormant  sprays,  penetrates  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  just  where  you 
want  it.  And,  besides,  Kayso  helps 
the  spray  defy  heavy  dews  and  rainy 
weather. 

Kayso  Pays  for  Itself 

Kayso  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over.  By  keeping  the  spray  materi¬ 
als  in  uniform  suspension,  the  last 
gallon  of  mixture  is  as  strong  as  the 
first,  and  consequently  a  tank  of  spray 
with  Kayso  goes  much  farther  than 
a  tank  of  spray  without  Kayso. 


KAYSO 


SPRAY  .SPREADER  &  ADHESIVE 


SPREADS  THE 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


Successful  orchardists  who  are  get¬ 
ting  top  prices  for  fancy  fruit,  write 
us  they  wouldn’t  think  of  spraying 
without  Kayso.  It  means  money  in 
their  pockets.  It  will  be  worth  money 
to  you  to  try  it  out  on  your  own 
trees.  Buy  enough  for  your  next  spray¬ 
ing  and  watch  for  these  improvements: 
greater  coverage,  more  uniform  mix¬ 
ture,  less  dripping  off  of  the  spray, 
even  and  complete  coverage  of  fruit 
and  leaves,  and  greater  weather  resis¬ 
tance — higher  grade  fruit. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  further  partic¬ 
ulars,  or  write  us  direct. 

GOLDEN  STATE  SALES 
CORPORATION 

175  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


for  the  \  mm*® 


A 


AND  APEX  GALVANIZED 
FENCE  WE  PAYTHE  FREIGHT 
ected  CONSUMERS MFG&SUPPLYCO 

ttAD  po  B0X342  MOUNMVIl^WW 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  aud  Lawnmower  for 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen,  t 
Suburbanites,  Estates,  Parke,  Cemetariee. 

Does  4  Men's  Work. 

Discs,  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Runs  Belt^ 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY] 

3 -GO Como  Ave.  S.  E.t  Minneapolis,  Minn.** 

Eastern  Sales  Branch;— 156  Cedar  bit..  New  York 


RICH 


Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
O  nly  $25,  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
FREE  catalogshowing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  Process  Co.,  Salina,  Kaos. 


You  need 

SPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


High-pressure  Machines 


form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Oar  slogan  ; 
A  sprayer  for  every  need — 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don’t  buy  till  it  comes. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

42  Years  at  sprayer  building 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  potato  market  has  broken.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  potatoes  including  both  new  and 
old  stock  have  been  running  around  500 
carloads  a  day  and  at  the  high  prices 
prevailing  the  demand  has  been  slow. 
Florida  shipments  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  May  were  around  190  carloads 
a  day,  and  with  the  exception  of  Maine 
which  forwarded  around  130  carloads 
daily,  the  leading  northern  potato  grow¬ 
ing  States  shipped  less  than  50  carloads 
each  day.  There  was  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  market  and  prices  dropped  on  old 
potatoes  about  $3  per  150-lb.  sack  during 
the  week.  New  potatoes  held  up  fairly 
well,  Florida  stock  selling  $10  to  $10.50 
a  barrel.  The  asparagus  market  slumped 
badly.  Several  days  of  warm  weather  in¬ 
creased  the  supply  and  price  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  dropped  to  such  low  levels  that 
buyers  for  canning  houses  were  purchas¬ 
ing  asparagus  in  the  local  market.  Mary¬ 
land  asparagus  after  the  slump  ranged 
$1.50  to  $3.50  a  dozen  bunches,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  green  asparagus  $1.20  to  $3.60  a 
dozen  and  white  $1  to  $3  a  dozen 
bunches.  Pennsylvania  green  asparagus 
topped  the  market,  prices  ranging  from 
$1.80  to  $4.80  a  dozen,  according  to  size 
and  condition.  Rhubarb  also  weakened, 
much  of  it  selling  for  2c  or  under  per 
bunch  and  spinach  ranged  75c  to  $1.25  a 
bushel.  Good  supplies  of  mushrooms  con¬ 
tinue  to  arrive,  but  the  season  is  getting 
late.  Southern  cabbage  continues  dull 
and  sold  slowly  at  around  $1.20  per  %- 
barrel  hamper,  but  Texas  onions 
strengthened  a  little,  best  yellow  Ber¬ 
mudas  ranging  $2.75  to  $3  a  crate  of 
about  45  lbs.  Peas  have  been  selling 
fairly  well  at  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  a  bushel 
hamper.  Florida  tomatoes  were  quite 
popular  even  at  $6  to  $7  per  crate  of 
24  quarts.  “A  total  of  21,000  acres  of 
tomatoes  in  five  intermediate  States  seems 
to  be  the  largest  area  for  this  crop  during 
the  last  five  years,”  according  to  Federal 
reports,  while  the  strawberry  production 
in  six  second  early  States  is  forecast  as 
slightly  less  than  last  year.  Recently 
strawberries  have  strengthened  a  little, 
best  North  Carolinas  selling  $7  to  $8  per 
32-quart  crate.  The  first  of  the  Eastern 
Shore,  Virginia  berries  were  received  last 
week,  and  brought  $8  to  $9  a  crate  of 
32  quarts.  California  cantaloupes  are  a 
recent  addition  to  the  available  fruits  in 
the  market,  standard  crates  of  45s  sell¬ 
ing  around  $8. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs  have  been  holding  steady.  _There 
were  some  increases  in  receipts,  56,000 
cases  for  the  week,  compared  with  49,- 
000  cases  for  the  week  previous,  but  the 
demand  was  fairly  good,  especially  for 
the  better  grades.  Fresh  extra  firsts  held 
at  3214c  a  dozen  and  firsts  were  quoted 
at  30c  a  dozen.  A  few  carefully  selected 
candled  fresh  eggs  in  cartons  sold  up  to 
40c.  The  receipts  of  eggs  since  January 
1,  as  reported  for  the  four  principal  mar¬ 
kets  are  around  6,000,000  cases,  or  about 
400.000  cases  less  than  a  year  ago.  Re¬ 
ports  from  South  Central  States  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  flush  of  production  has  been 
passed  in  some  localities.  At  this  writing 
the  into-storage  movement  is  progressing, 
but  holdings  do  not  equal  last  year’s  at 
this  time  by  over  90.000  cases  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  nearly  300,000  cases  in  New 
York  and  over  125,000  cases  in  Boston. 
Chicago,  which  has  over  745.000  cases  in 
storage  is  short  by  about  40,000  cases  and 
a  report  including  holdings  in  26  cities 
shows  a  decrease  of  about  800,000  cases, 
compared  with  last  year  at  this  time. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  quiet  and 
prices  changed  very  little  during  the 
week.  There  was  a  preference  for  the  3 
'to  4-ib.  fowl  which  sold  at  35  to  36  c,  and 
even  fancy  Leghorns  brought  as  high  as 
35c,  poorer  stock  selling  as  low  as  32c 
a  lb.  Broilers  showed  a  wide  range  in 
price.  As  usual,  Plymouth  Rock  broilers 
topped  the  market,  bringing  55  to  56c, 
with  mixed  breeds  selling  for  2  to  3c 
less  unless  very  light  weight  which  sold 
cheaper.  Leghorn  broilers  worked  out 
at  from  30c  for  the  1  to  1%-lb.  birds  and 
up  to  44c  for  those  weighing  1%  lbs.  or 
over.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were 
comparatively  light  in  Philadelphia,  but 
much  heavier  in  other  large  cities.  The 
market  held  firm,  the  demand  readily 
absorbing  alii  desirable  offerings,  fowl, 
dry  packed,  in  barrels,  ranging  35  to  38c 
for  heavyweights,  medium  sizes  ranging 
30  to  35c  and  small  selling  as  low  as 
2Sc  a  lb.  Cold  storage  holdings  continue 
to  be  considerably  lighter  than  last  year, 
on  May  10  only  1,375,293  lbs.  being  re¬ 
ported  in  Philadelphia  warehouses,  com¬ 
pared  with  3,106,9S6  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Good  hav  sold  well  on  a  firm  market, 
No.  2  Timothy  selling  $24  to  $25  a  ton. 
No.  3  Timothy  and  No.  1  light  clover 
mixed  were  quoted  at  $20  to  $21  a  ton. 
Rye  straw  was  scarce  and  the  market 
held  firm  at  $17  to  $18  a  ton,  wheat  straw 
selling  at  a  dollar  under  rye  and  oat 
straw  $2  less  than  rye  straw,  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CIT Y-ENDI COTT 

Butter. — Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c ; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
33c ;  smaller,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
42c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c;  beets, 
best,  bell.,  10c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c ; 
carrots,  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  bchs,  10c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  jar,  15c ;  roots,  lb.,  15c ;  lettuce, 
head,  10e ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green  onions, 
beh.,  5c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  peppers,  doz., 
40c ;  potatoes,  pk.,  90c ;  new  potatoes,  lb., 
10c;  radishes,  bc-h.,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c;  turnips,  rutabaga,  lb..  4c;  spinach, 
lb.,  10c;  salsify,  beh.,  12%c;  strawber¬ 
ries.  qt.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c ; 
light,  lb.,  32c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  ISc ; 
geese,  lb..  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
Ib.,  40c;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  37c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats — Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  50c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  bacon,  chunk, 
lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  por¬ 
terhouse,  lb.,  35c ;  round  steak,  lb.,  28c ; 
sirloin,  lb.,  30c;  native  beef  5c  per  lb. 
less ;  sausage,  lb.,  25c ;  side  pork,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30e ;  veal  steak,  lb., 
40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
40c;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  40e. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Hb.,  35c;  dressed,  55  to  60c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  32  to  38c;  dressed,  50c; 
broilers,  live,  lb.,  50c ;  dressed,  70c ;  geese, 
live,  lb.,  32  to  35c ;  guinea  hens,  live, 
each,  55c;  squabs,  pair,  75  to  80c;  but¬ 
ter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  doz., 
28  to  30c;  retail,  30  to  35c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40  to  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  white 
kidney,  $6;  marrowfat,  bu.,  $4  to  $4.50; 
beets,  bu.,  75c ;  celery,  hearts,  doz.,  $1.25 ; 
celery  stalks,  doz.,  75  to  90c-;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  75  to  85c ;  honey, 
qt.,  75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  6 
to  7c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.50;  onions,  doz.  bchs.,  35 
to  40c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3.25 ; 
radishes,  doz.,  40c;  rhubarb,  doz.,  70  to 
80c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light, ,  lb.,  17 
to  18c ;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15c ;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  12  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw.- — Mixed  hay,  ton,  $12 
to  $18;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 


horns,  22  to  23c ;  Limburger,  block  Swiss, 
34  to  35c.  Eggs,  sfeady  ;  hennery,  30  to 
32c;  Statt  and  western  candled,  28  to 
30c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  tur¬ 
keys,  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  21  to  35c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  31  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  21c ; 
ducks,  33  to  35c ;  geese,  23  to  25c.  Live 
poultry,  active ;  turkeys,  50  to  5Sc ;  fowls, 
2S  to  32c ;  broilers,  50  to  55c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  IS  to  20c ;  ducks,  31  to  34c ;  geese, 
21  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  quiet ; 
King,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5;  Spy,  $4.25  to 
$4.75;  Greening,  $4  to  $4.50;  Baldwin, 
$3  to  $3.50 ;  Russet,  $2.75  to  $3.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  slow ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.25  ;  seconds,  $2.50  to  $2.85 ;  State  and 
Michigan,  130-lb.  sack,  $8  to  $8.50; 
sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
Florida,  bbl.,  $10.50  to  $12. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Cantaloupes, 
Mexican,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Straw¬ 
berries,  7  ouisiana,  24-qt.  crate,  $7  to 
$  t .  i  5. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $9.25;  white  kidney, 
marrow,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium,  $5.75  to 
$6;  pea,  $5.25  to  $5.50.  Onions,  quiet; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  Ebenezer, 
bag,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  light  trade;  asparagus, 
•southern,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3.75;  beans, 
green  and  Avax,  hamper,  $3  to  $4.25 ; 
beets, _bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
new,  Florida,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3.50;  car¬ 
rots, _  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  celery,  Florida,  crate,  $2.25 
to  $4;  cucumbers,  southern,  bskt.,  $1.75 
to  $2.50;  endive,  southern,  bbl.,  $3.75 
to  $4.25 ;  lettuce,  curly,  bskt.,  50  to  SOc ; 
Iceberg,_crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs..,  25  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  peas,  Florida,  hamper,  $3  to  $4.50; 
peppers,  crate,  $6  to  $7.50;  pieplant,  doz. 
bchs.,  50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15 
to  25c;  spinach,  bu..  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes, 
southern,  carrier,  $5.50  to  $7.50;  tur¬ 
nips,  white  and  yellow,  bu.,  60  to  90c. 

Sweets — Honey,  white  comb,  20  to  22c ; 
dark,  11  to  14c.  Maple  products,  active ; 
sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75 
to  $2.25. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  bulb, 
ton,  $22  to  $24 ;  clover  mixed,  $21  to 
$23 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $30;  middlings,  $30;  red-dog, 
$36 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $36.75 ;  oilmeal, 
$47 ;  homing  $28.75 ;  gluten,  $37.15 ;  oat 
feed,  $9.75.  j.  av.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

May  13,  1926. 

milk: 


Vegetables. — Beet  greens,  bu.,  $1.40  to 
$1.50 ;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  90c  ;  cucumbers, 
hothouse,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  dandelion 
greens,  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  lettuce,  hothouse, 
curly,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  onions,  yellow,  bu’., 
$1.15  to  $1.25 ;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to 
30c- ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  pars¬ 
nips.  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  potatoes,  bn., 
$2.75  to  $3 ;  radishes,  hothouse,  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  30c ;  rhubarb,  hothouse,  doz.  bchs., 
$1.15  to  $1.25 ;  turnips,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  40c. 

Apples,  Western  NeAV  York. — Bald¬ 
wins,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Ben  Davis,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Stags,  lb.,  28  to  32c; 
fowls,  lb.,  35  to  36c;  roosters,  lb.,  28  to 
30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
30  to  32c ;  doz.,  33  to  35c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Sugar.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pails,  75c ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5;  buckwheat,  fancy.  $3.50  to 
$4;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  27  to  30c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Shipped-in  Produce. — Asparagus,  crate, 
$4.50  to  $5.50;  bananas,  9-hand  beh,  $3 
to  $3.25;  beets,  bu.,  $2.35  to  $2.50;  cab¬ 
bage,  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  carrots,  bu. 
hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  celery,  crate,  $4 
to  $4.25 ;  eocoanuts,  bag,  $5.50  to  $6 ; 
cucumbers,  bskt,  2  doz.,  $3.50  to  $3.75; 
grapefruit,  box,  $4.50  to  $7 ;  green  pep¬ 
pers,  crate,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  lemons,  Cal., 
•box,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  lettuce,  Iceberg, 
crate,  $4.25  to  $5.50;  mushrooms,  bskt., 
$1.15  to  $1.35 ;  onions,  Texas,  crate, 
$2.65  to  $2.75  ;  oranges,  CaL,  navel,  box, 
$5.25  to  $6 ;  Valencias,  box,  $4.50  to 
$5.50;  Florida,  box,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  pine¬ 
apples,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4.25 ;  potatoes, 
Bermudas,  bbl.,  $12  to  $14;  spinach,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.35 ;  strawberries,  24-pt.  crate, 
$5  to  $5.25 ;  tomatoes,  6-box  carrier,  $9 
to  $10. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Still  a  pretty  cold  Spring.  Frost  at 
least  threatens  most  of  the  nights.  Po¬ 
tatoes  stay  up,  but  strawberries  are  low¬ 
er.  A  few  Mexican  melons  are  in. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  38  to  44c ;  dairy,  36  to 
39e ;  storage,  35  to  37c ;  common,  20  to 
25e.  Cheese,  steady  ;  daisies,  flats,  long¬ 


League-pool  May :  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
test,  $2.75  per  100  lbs.  ;  Class  2A,  $1.68 
plus  differentials;  Class  2B.  $1.93;  Class 
2C,  $1.S8;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.85; 
Class  3C,  $1.75. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.85. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.41%  @$0.42 

Extra,  92- score  . 

.41 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.38%  @ 

.40% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score 

.37 

@ 

.38 

Lower  grades . 

.36 

(a) 

.36% 

Ladles  . 

.31 

@ 

.36% 

Packing  stock . 

.29 

@ 

.30% 

Centralized  . .  . 

.37 

@ 

.40% 

Renovated  . 

.36%  @ 

.37 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.43 

@ 

.44% 

Extra . 

.42%  @ 

.43 

Firsts  . 

.42 

Seconds . 

.38 

@ 

.39 

CHEESE 

June  made,  fiats,  fancy  .$0.26 

@$0.27 

Average  run . 

.25 

@ 

•25% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . 

.20 

@ 

.20% 

Average  run . 

.19% 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  white. $0.37 

@$0.38 

Average  extras . 

.36 

Extra  firsts . 

@ 

.35 

Firsts  . 

.33 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.33 

@ 

.39 

Mixed  colors,  nearby,  best 

.36 

@ 

.37 

Gathered,  best . 

.33%  @ 

.34 

Common  to  good . 

.26 

@ 

.31 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . 

Broilers  . 

.40(5 

.45 

Roosters  . 

.17 

Docks  . 

.23  (a 

.31 

Geese  . 

.13@ 

.15 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  young  . 

Old  . . 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Capons,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ducks . 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  white,  per  lb . 

Dark,  per  doz . 

Culls  . 

Guineas,  pair  . 


$0.54@$0.62 
.35  @  .45 

.45  (6)  .50 

.35  @  .40 

.35  @  .52 

.22(5?  .27 

.55  @  .58 
.40(5)  .52 

.27  (5?  .28 

.22(5}  .32 

.55  (5}  .60 

3.00(5)  4.00 
1.50(a),  2.50 
1.50(5)  2.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice  . . . $0.17@$0.18 


Good  to  prime 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  head  . . 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Cows  . 

Bulls  . 

Calves  . 

Lambs  . 


•14@  .16 

.11  @  .1,3 
5.oo@io:oo 


$S.S5  (5)10.10 
3.50(5)  6.00 
5.75(5)  7.25 
11.00(5)14.00 
13.00@19.00 


FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl.  . . . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Albemarle . 

Western,  box  . 

Strawberries,  qt . 

Ivumquats,  qt . 

Grapes,  Belgian,  h.h.,  lb. 

Argentine,  20-lb.  box  . 
Oranges,  Florida,  box  .  . 

California,  box  . 

Muskmelons,  California, 
Mexican  . 


..  .$1.75@$4.50 
. . .  1.75(5)  3.00 
. . .  4.50(5)10.00 
...  1.50(5)  3.25 
. . .  .20(5)  .30 

. . .  .10(5)  .16 

• ..  1.25(5)  1.50 
.  . .  2.00(5)  5.00 
.  . .  4.00(5)  7.70 
. . .  3.75(5)  6.50 
bu.  6.50(5)  7.00 
. . .  4.00@  5.50 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1 .50(5>$4.50 

bu .  1.50(5)  2.25 

Cabbage,  bu.  bskt .  1.50(5)  2  75 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.50(5)  2.75 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  .  1.25(5)  1  75 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs . 10.00r5'17.00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  bu -  1.00(5)  3.75 

Cauliflower,  doz . 2.00(5)  3  °5 

Dandelions,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  2.00(5)  5  00 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00(5)  1.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 4.00(5>  6.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  3.50(5)  5.00 

Lettuce,  southern,  bu.  bskt.. .  1.00(5)  3.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2.00(5)  6.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 10.00(5)12.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 15(a)  40 

Parsley,  bu .  1.50(5)  3D0 

Parsnips,  bbl .  5.00(5)  6.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.25(5)  2  50 

Peppers,  bu*.'  .  3.50@  7.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 1.50(5)  2.00 

Rhubarb,  L.  I.,  100  bchs _  1.00(5>  5.00 

Romaine,  bu . 75@  3  05 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00(5)  4.00 

Squash,  new,  bu . 1.50(5)  3.00 

String  beans,  bu . 3.00(5)  6.50 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  2.50(5)  7.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 


POTATOES 

Large  supplies  are  coming  from  the 
South,  and  the  general  range  of  prices 
lower.  Old  stock  is  showing  consider¬ 

able  poor  quality.  Prices  quoted  are 
those  received  at  first  hand  here. 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag.  .  . $7.00(5>$7.50 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  .  5.50(5)  6.35 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  7.00(5)  7.75 

Florida,  bbl . 5.00(5)10.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  2.75@  4.00 


nAY  AND  STRAAV 


Hay,  No.  2,  Timothy . $27.00(5)28.00 

No.  3  .  25.00@26.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00@27  00 

Straw,  rye  .  20.00@2L00 


GRAIN 


N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

No.  3  yelFw  . 

Oats,  No.  .  j  . 

No.  3  w  . 

Rye  . : . 

Barley . 


quotations 
. .  .$1.88% 
...  1.81% 
. . .  .87% 

. . .  .85 

.52 
. . .  .51 

. . .  .98% 

. . .  .82 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt .  j>9 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.4S@  .50 

Cheese,  lb . 32 @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45(5)  .50 

Gathered  . 35@  .40 

Bowls,  lb . 40(5)  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb.  .  . . 40(5)  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 55  @  .65 

Asparagus,  beh . 25@  .45 

Potatoes,  lb . 05@  .07 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 07@  .08 

Onions,  lb . 07@  .08 

Lettuce,  head  . 0S@  .12 

Cabbage,  lb . 05(5 )  .06 

Cauliflower,  head . 25@  .50 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20@  .25 

String  beans,  lb . I5@  .25 

Peas,  lb . 12@  .20 

Spinach,  lb . 06@  .07 

Apples,  doz . 25 @  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 05@  .07 

Strawberries,  qt . 25@  .45 


Coal  Ashes  on  the  Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  829) 
buckAvheat  and  Alsike  clover.  Let  th< 
buckwheat  die  on  the  ground.  The  clovei 
will  grow  up  through  it  and  give  a  good 
crop  for  plowing  under  in  Spring.  Or 
you  can  plant  as  usual  and  as  fast  as 
the  crop  ripens  take  them  out  and  sow 
clover  and  buckwheat  in  their  place. 
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Pacific  Northwestern  Trip 
of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society 

The  American  Pomological  Society 
will  make  a  tour  of  the  fruit  districts  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  starting  from  Chi¬ 
cago  June  22.  This  .trip,  which  is  open 
-  toBanyone,  whether  a  member  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  or  not,  will  take  15  days,  and  will 
include  stops  in  the  following  fruit  dis¬ 
tricts:  _  _  . 

Boise  or  Payette. — From  Boise  or 
Payette  the  party  will  visit  the  famous 
Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty  districts  of 
Southwestern  Idaho.  This  will  be  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  an  extensive  district 
which  is  noted  for  the  high  color  of  its 
fruit. 

Hood  River.  —  Hood  River  is  the 
heaviest  producer  of  Yellow  Newtown 
and  Spitzenburg  apples  in  the  North¬ 
west.  The  valley  is  noted  for  its  scenic 
beauty  as  well  as  its  high  quality  apples. 
From  Hood  River  the  trip  to  Portland 
will  be  made  over  the  famous  Columbia 
Highway,  one  of  America’s  most  beauti¬ 
ful0  drives. 

Portland  and  Willamette  Valley.  — 
From  Portland  both  .the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  Willamette  Valley  will  be 
visited.  This  section  is  noted  for  its 
production  of  Italian  prunes  and  Eng¬ 
lish  walnuts.  There  are  also  extensive 
plantings  of  pears,  loganberries  and  other 
small  fruits. 

Puget  Sound. — In  the  Puget  Sound 
territory  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Puyallup. 
At  Puyallup  there  will  be  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing  with  pomologists,  entomologists  and 
pathologists  of  the  Northwest.  Puyallup 
is  noted  for  its  heavy  production  of  rasp¬ 
berries  and  other  small  fruits,  and  also 
is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important 
centers  of  bulb  production  in  the  United 
States. 

Yakima. — The  Yakima  district  is  not 
only  famous  for  its  apple  production,  but 
also  for  the  production  of  pears,  prunes, 
peaches,  apricots  and  cherries. 

Wenatchee. — In  Wentac'^ee  the  party 
will  visit  the  most  concentrated  and 
specialized  apple  district  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  trip  will 
be  association  with  the  leading  fruit 
growers  of  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States.  In  the  Northwest  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  men  who  have  built  up  the  west¬ 
ern  apple  industry,  which  now  makes  up 
40  per  cent  of  the  con  mercial  apple  crop. 
There  will  be  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  become  acquainted  with  local  prob¬ 
lems  and  orchard  practices  but  also  to 
visit  and  get  first  hand  information  on 
some  of  the  largest  canneries,  evapora¬ 
tors,  cold  storage  and  packing  houses  of 
the  country.  On  the  return  trip  one  of 
the  National  Parks  will  be  visited. 

Eow  Cost  of  the  Trip. — By  making 
this  trip  while  Summer  rates  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  by  chartering  Pullman  cars,  it 
is  .possible  to  get  a  very  low  transporta¬ 
tion  rate,  and  also  to  eliminate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  hotel  expenses.  Growers’  and 
shippers’  organizations  and  chambers  of 
commerce  of  the  Northwest  are  national¬ 
ly  noted  for  their  hospitality,  and  are 
co-operating  in  this  trip  by  furnishing 
automobile  transportation  through  the 
fruit  districts  to  be  visited.  The  actual 
necessary  expenses  of  the  trip  need  not 
exceed  $200  or  $225  from  Chicago  and 
return. 

Since  reservations  - °  being  _  made 
rapidly  and  since  the  l'r  is  limited, 

anv  who  contemplate  go-  -a  should  send 
a  $10  deposit  at  once  to  H.  C.  C.  Miles, 
secretary  of  the  society  at  Milford,  Conn., 
and  secure  detailed  information. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  European 
agriculture  was  quickly  affected  by  the 
British  general  strike.  The  cessation  of 
the  export  of  French  vegetables  and  early 
fruits,  of  which  the  English  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  buyers,  has  caused  a  drop  jn  the 
various  markets  of  from  40  to  50  per 
cent.  In  Paris  May  6  the  price  of  new 
Brittany  potatoes  dropped  30  francs  a 
hundred  kilograms.  At  Montpelier  in 
the  south  of  France,  cherries,  which  had 
been  bought  three  days  before  for  350 
francs  a  hundred  kilograms,  sold  May  5 
for  150  francs.  It  was  reported  that 
wool  buyers  in  Texas  were  withdrawing 
from  further  purchases,  as  the  wool  was 
being  bought  for  export  to  Great  Britain. 

Hugh  Hunter,  79,  a  blind  man,  who 
used  liis  wife  and  children  as  eyes  to 
operate  a  farm  41  years,  died  at  Fergus 
Falls,  Minn.,  May  7.  He  felled  trees, 
grubbed  stumps,  plowed,  pitched  bundles, 
hoed  potatoes  and  performed  many  other 
exacting  tasks.  He  never  saw  his  chil¬ 
dren.  the  first  of  whom  was  born  after 
he  became  blind  in  1877.  Thereafter  Mrs. 
Hunter  aided  him  in  his  daily  tasks  un¬ 
til  the  children  were  old  enough  to  guide 
him.  A  child  would  lead  him  from  one 
task  to  another.  Plowing  was  done  with 
a  child  leading  the  team. 

An  event  of  more  than  ordinary  im¬ 
portance  to  New  England  farmers  is  the 
annual  field  day  of  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  located  at  New  Haven. 
This  year  this  meeting  will  be  held  on  the 
farm  at  Mt.  Carmel  on  Wednesday,  July 
28.  This  year  the  vegetable  industry  will 
be  featured  special.  Visitors  _  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  interesting 
work  in  vegetable  breeding  which  is  now 
in  progress.  There  will  be  speakers  of 
national  importance  in  the  vegetable  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  work  being  done  at  this 


farm  will  interest  any  gardener.  If  you 
live  within  traveling  distance  of  Mt. 
Carmel  you  will  find  it  to  your  interest 
to  take  part  in  these  field  day  exercises 
— that  is  if  you  are  in  any  way  interested 
in  producing  or  eating  vegetables. 

One  of  the  greatest  poultry  and  pigeon 
exhibits  ever  held  in  this  country  will 
be  .staged  in  Philadelphia  October  26 
to  30,  1926,  in  connection  wi  ,h  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  Exposit!  m.  The  exhibit  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Northwest  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Association  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which  has  held  12  successful  shows 
since  starting  their  organization  12  years 
ago.  The  auditorium,  a  -wonderful  build¬ 
ing,  will  coop,  single  tiered,  6,000  birds 
and  3,000  pigeons,  with  ample  space  for 
the  display  of  feeds,  incubators  and  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  toward  making  a  poul¬ 
try  industry. 

Testimony  that  the  price  of  live  poul¬ 
try  to  retail  dealers  was  arbitrarily  fixed 
by  commission  merchants  at  West  Wash¬ 
ington  Market,  New  York  City,  the  only 
source  of  supply,  and  that  retailers  were 
compelled  to  pay  for  diseased  and  crip¬ 
pled  birds  and  mulcted  by  false  weights, 
was  given  May  30  by  witnesses  before 
Joseph  S.  Rosalsky,  referee,  in  an  in¬ 
vestigation  started  by  Attorney  General 
Albert  Ottinger,  under  the  Donnelly 
Anti-Trust  act.  The  witnesses,  all  retail 
poultry  dealers,  said  they  did  not  know 
the  price  they  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
until  from  one  to  two  days  after  delivery. 
They  endeavored  to  charge  the  consumers 
enough  to  protect  themselves  from  loss, 
they  testified,  and  invariably  passed 
along  to  the  retail  purchaser  their  losses 
due  to  unsalable  fowl  and  overweight  on 
crates.  One  witness  declared  he  had 
made  no  profit  for  IS  months  and  that  he 
had  actually  lost  from  $150  to  $200  a 
week  during  that  time.  He  testified  that 
he  bought  broilers  for  50  cents  a  pound 
a  few  days  before  and  that  later  the 
price  was  fixed  at  55  cents,  and  that  he 
was  forced  to  pay  it.  The  witness  said 
that  prices  were  not  fixed  by  actual 
sales.  From  15  to  20  lbs.  of  poultry 
was  diseased  in  each  crate  he  purchased, 
according  to  Yosel  .Toselson,  a  dealer  of 
400  East  93d  St.  He  said  he  was  forced 
to  take  crippled  birds.  All  the  witnesses 
said  they  passed  their  losses  on  sick 
fowls  to  their  customers. 


A  Bed  of  Cannas 

• 

How  many  Cannas  will  it  take  to  fill 
a  round  bed  8  ft.  across  and  what  are 
the  names  and  color  you  consider  the 
best?  How  far  apart  should  they  be 
planted, -the  big-flowering  kind  I  mean, 
and  are  they  planted  out  right  away?  Are 
the  roots  dormant  or  are  they  started 
plants  one  must  buy?  G.M. 

Set  the  Canna  plants  from  18  to  24  in. 
apart ;  the  large-flowered  orchid  varieties 
are  better  2  ft.  apart.  They  require  rich, 
well-worked  moist  soil ;  'the  soil  and 
treatment  that  produce  good  corn  will 
give  good  results  with  Cannas.  Two 
dozen  will  be  ample  for  your  bed.  Do 
not  plant  until  there  is  settled  warm 
weather ;  the  Canna  does  not  stand  cold. 
You  may  plant  either  dormant  roots  or 
started  plants,  the  latter  giving  quicker 
results.  If  you  buy  dormant  roots  you 
can  start  them  into  growth  indoors. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  Can¬ 
nas  is  King  Humbert,  which  has  large 
orange  scarlet  flowers  and  beautiful  deep 
bronze  foliage.  It  grows  to  a  height  of 
5  ft.  With  a  bed  the  size  named  we 
think  one  variety  only  would  give  the 
best  effect,  making  a  mass  of  color.  Yel¬ 
low  King  Humbert  does  not  grow  quite 
as  tall  as  the  above,  but  is  very  good ; 
it  has  green  leaves  and  yellow  flowers, 
spotted  with  red.  The  President,  which 
grows  5  ft.  tall,  is  a  very  fine  sort  with 
green  foliage  and  very  large  scarlet 
flowers.  Most  seedsmen  list  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  Cannas,  from  which 
choice  may  be  made. 


Wormy  Carrots 

What  caused  my  carrots  and  turnips  to 
be  wormy?  The  carrots  especially  were 
all  riddled  with  little  white  worms.  I 
did  not  see  them  until  after  they  were 
pulled  and  put  in  the  cellar  for  the  Win¬ 
ter.  MRS.  A.  V.  T. 

The  carrot  rust-fly  is  probably  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  wormy  carrots,  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  no  practicable  control  meas¬ 
ure  is  known  today.  On  the  other  hand 
the  pest  is  periodic  and  may  cause  little 
or  no  damage  another  year.  The  larvae 
or  worms  of  the  carrot  rust-fly  are  pale, 
straw-colored,  about  3-10  of  an  inch  long. 
The  first  brood  burrows  through  the 
roots  in  midsummer,  leaving  brownish, 
rusty-colored  burrows.  Often  the  car¬ 
rots  decay.  A  second  brood  may  enter 
the  roots  and  appear  in  storage,  which  is 
probably  what  happened  in  this  case. 

H.  B.  T. 


Laying’  Out  Plowing 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  inquiry 
of  J.  C.  A.  on  page  672;  in  regard  to  lay¬ 
ing  out  a  field  to  be  plowed.  The  answer 
infers  that  he  intends  to  use  a  walking 
plow  of  the  old  landside  type  or  one¬ 
way  plow.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
if  he  has  not  sufficient  team  or  land 
reasonably  free  from  rocks  to  use  a  two¬ 


way  sulky  plow,  that  he  first  build  a 
raft  and  put  his  one-way  plow  on  it ; 
get  it  as  near  the  middle  of  the  nearest 
lake  as  possible,  and  dump  said  plow 
overboard.  Then  buy  himself  a  new 
walking  plow  of  the  swivel  or  side-hill 
type.  He  can  begin  at  one  side  of  his 
fields  and  go  back  and  forth  man  fashion 
leaving  a  smooth  nice  field,  with  no  back- 
furrow  or  dead  land  to  harrow  down  or 
fill  up.  He  can  leave  the  headland  at 
each  end  to  turn  on  when  he  cultivates, 
and  next  year  if  the  lot  is  reasonably 
square,  it  can  be  plowed  at  right  angles 
or  cross-wise  taking  in  those  headlands. 

This  method  will  keep  his  fields  true 
as  a  lawn,  and  in  time  he  will  bless  the 
day  that  he  sunk  the  old  dog-chaser.  His 
off  horse  will  be  tickled  pink  when  he 
does  not  have  to  walk  in  the  slippery 
furrow  all  day  while  his  mate  has  good 
footing.  a.  c.  E. 

Maine. 


More  About  Evergreen 
Hedges 

You  have  on  page  738  an  inquiry  and 
answer  about  evergreen  hedges.  In  the 
case  mentioned  white  pine  would  not  be 
a  good  wind-break,  as  it  would  soon  grow 
above  the  desired  height,  and  cannot  be 
cut  back.  Arbor  vitae  is  of  slow  growth 
and  would  be  far  better.  However,  the 
best  conifer  for  this  purpose  is  hemlock, 
as  it  makes  a  fairly  rapid  growth  and  is 
very  responsive  to  the  knife.  It  can  be 
pruned  to  any  shape  desired,  and  can  be 
kept  at  any  size  by  cutting  back  next 
Spring.  ERNEST  v.  tyleb. 
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STRONG 

TRANSPLANTED 


PLANTS 


Snapdragon,  fine  as  a  cut  flower,  also  as  a  bedder,  jn 
Red,  White,  Pink,  Yellow,  Fawn,  Mauve,  Bronze,  and 
mixed  colors. 

Petunias,  Red,  White,  Pink,  Blue  and  mixed  colors. 
Verbenas,  Red,  White,  Pink.  Blue  and  mixed  colors. 
Salvia,  The  popular  Red  Salvia. 

Chrysanthemums,  Pink,  White  and  Yellow. 

Tour  selection ,  any  of  the  above,  25plantsfor  SI.  (lePv’d. 
Berkshire  Greenhouses  -:-  North  Adams,  Mass. 


Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Also  some 
yams.  Write  now  for  prices  and  Culture  directions. 

1.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  240  Vineland,  N.  J. 


GET  BETTER  RESULTS 


PLOWS- HARROWS 
CULTIVATES- BELT  POWER 

Mows  Lawns,  Golf  Courses  and  Fields 
See  Y oar  Leading  Implement  Dealer  or  Write  for  Catalog 
THE  UT1L1T0R  CO.,  Dept.  F.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BUILDING  MATERIAL 
SPRING  REPAIRS 

GET  CATALOG  No.  36  FREE 

Shingles — Clapboards — Hard  Pine  or  Fir  Floor¬ 
ing — Sheathing — Doors — Windows  —  Hardwood 
Flooring— Screen  Doors — Window  Screens— 
Paint — Varnish  —  Rooting  —  Asphalt  Shingles — 
Wallboard — Chemical  Closets— Piazza  Material 
— Garage  Doors — Interior  Finish,  etc.,  etc. 
Prices  are  lower  this  Spring — you  can  afford  to 
make  many  of  the  improvements  you’ve  been 
putting  off. 

Our  catalog  96— FREE— proves  why 
we’ve  held  New  England's  building 
material  supremacy  for  over  25  years. 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

262  Summer  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


WITH  THE 


UmfTOR 


MODEL  502 


LESS  LABOR— GREATER  PROFITS 


44 Jay  Bee” 

LIMESTONE  PULVERIZER 


with  Fordson  or  equal 
power  produces  high 
grade  lime  from  native 
limestone  at  50c  to  $1 
per  ton.  Capacity  2  to 
4  tons  per  hour.  Saves 
freight,  demurrage  and 
hauling.  Strongly 
built  —  all  iron  and 
steel  —  wholly  self-con¬ 
tained.  No  elevator  or 
extra  bagging  attach¬ 
ment  to  buy.  Increases 
crop  yield  20%  to  80%. 

Write  for  liming  folder 

J.  B.  .Sedberry,  Inc. 

Dept.L20  Utica,  N.  Y, 


PRAYER  Q 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


True  “Friend”  Orchard  power  sprayers  in 
sizes  for  any  orchard. 

Power  combination  sprayers  for  both  orch¬ 
ard  and  potato  spraying. 

Traction  sprayers  with  quadruple!  pump 
for  high  pressure  potato  and  vegetable  spraying. 

Double  action  and  barrel  hand  sprayers  and 
small  high  pressure  hand  garden  sprayers. 

A  complete  line  of  the  best  sprayers  and 
accessories  made.  Order  at  once  for  Spring 
delivery.  Catalog  Free. 

“FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1  20  East  Avenue  Qasport,  N.  Y. 


Direct  from  Mill-Pure  Jersey  Glove  Silk 

By  Yard — Sare  h0%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Enough  cloth  sent  C.  O.  D.  for  Vest,  Bloom¬ 
ers,  Slip,  Nightgown,  for  #5,  *6,  ST,  or  70c,  SOc,  90c, 
$1  per  square  yard.  ONYX  TEXTILE  MILLS,  GloversrilU,  N,  Y 


/  FA /IF?  F0R  farms 

L^ilVI  M—J  AND  GARDENS 

In  car  loads.  Truck  load  lots  or  less  delivered  on 
farm  within  forty  miles.  Tel.— Waverly  1959. 
JOHN  J.  HARVEY  CO.  Legal  St.  and  P  R.R.  NEWARK.  N.J. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for  25c, 
coin  or  stamps.  C0WIC  STUDIO,  lO1^  Fountain  Ava.,R,  Springfield,  0. 


ROAD  STAND  SIGNS 

Send  for  List  and  Prices. 

H.  H.  BEATTY  Hackettstown,  N.J. 


You  are  headed  for  some  enjoyable 
eating  when  you  start  growing 
COLUMBIAN  PURPLE  RASPBERRIES.  Perhaps 
youhave  foundthem  soprofitablethat 
you  wish  to  add  to  your  present  sup¬ 
ply.  25Columbian  plants,  $I;100for*S; 
1,000  for  $25.  Beacon,  Bliss  and  Boquet  Strawberry  plants, 
50  of  each  (150)  for  $1.88.  Two-year  Washington  Aspara¬ 
gus, 100  for  $1.35.  All  plants  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  Macedon,  N.Y. 


300  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $0  post 

150  Sen.  Dll n Ian  150  Warfields  * 


150  Sen.  Dunlap 

HAMPTON  &  SON 


It.  7 


150  Warfields  PAID 
Bangor,  Michigan 


tomato,  best 
varieties.  500 
0,000,  collect, 
r,  Rubyking, 

300— $1.50;  500— $2.25;  1,000— $4.  prepaid.  Well  packed. 
Satisfact’n  guar.  J.  T.  COU.NCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


BEST  SEEDCORNFor  Silo  or  Grain 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop.  Fully  matured,  test¬ 
ing  98fl6.  Yours  @  $2  per  bushel,  F.  O.  B.  Avondale. 

L.  R.  HOUROEQUIN  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Pokkorra  PLANTS— Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch,  Suc- 
UdUUdgG  cession,  Copenhagen  Market.  1,000 — $1.75;5,000 
and  over,  $1.60,  postpaid,  $1  thousand  F.  O.  B.  Franklin. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  H.  Scott,  Franklin,  Va. 


PLANTS  0Pen  Gr°wn  SanS’ 

a  umwu  ,-$1.95;  1.000— $3,  postpaid;  1 
$12.50.  Cauliflower,  Early  Snowball,  Peppe 


WILSON  SOT  BEAMS— Cow  Peas.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices.  Simpson  Bros.  Milford,  Delaware 


SPECIAL  OFFER.  125  aster 

plants,  mixed  colors.  Send  for  catalog. 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  R 


1 5  "el  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias  *1,^* 

SMITH  8  SON  450  460  Chancellor  Ave,  NEWARK.  N  J. 


Ctvn.uLAw.f  Plante  20  varieties.  Stocky  plants 
dtraWDerry  *  ®  “  and  true  to  name.  Catalog  free 

-  H.  H-  BENNING 


Clyde,  N.Y. 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Field  Grown,  $2  per  1,000,  delivered.  Cauliflower  Plants, 
$4  per  1,000,  del.  All  Plants  Field  Grown.  Cash  with  or¬ 
der.  Reference — Vaughan  &  Co.,  Bankers. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CTJTCHINS  Franklin,  Virginia 


FOR  SALE— WAKEFIELO  «  Early  Flat  Dutch 

♦1.75  per  1,000,  prepaid. 

Blackwater  Plant  Farms  Franklin 


Cabbage  Plants 

nklin,  Virginia 


Millions  Frostproot  CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

300— $1  ;  500— $1.25;  1,000— $2.25,  Postpaid;  10,000— $15, 
charges  collect.  Ideal  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


ni„ntc  Transplanted  Plants,  all  Varieties,  Postpaid; 
A  la II IS  Beet,  Cabbage,  Celery,  Lettuce,  Sweet  Potato, 
Pepper,  Tomato  :  3  Doz.,  40c;  100.  $1;  500,  $4.  Egg  Plants, 
Snapdragons,  Sweet  Williams.  Pansies  :  Doz.,  50c  ;  100, 
$2.75.  Catalog.  Rohrer’s  Plant  Farms,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Developed  bv 
the  State  Bean  Laboratory  at  Perry,  N.Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  geueral  catalogue.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM  Hall,  N.Y, 


PH  Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1. 10. 
Oo  Cannas.  Catalogue.  A.  SHERMAN  Chicopee  Falle,  Blass. 


d»|  iinini  I  Improved  mixture,  largest  size  bulbs, 
ULHUIULI  blooming  this  season.  SI. 50  per  100. 
Cannas,  15,  SI  .OO.  P.  D.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


Cordhook  Bush  Lima  Beans,  $12.50  bush. .prepaid, 
r  FRED  EVANS  Marydel,  Maryland 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes  ?ar,^a?dlatevarieties: 


prices. 


Write  for  guaranteed 
N.  A.  BAKER  &  SON  Fairport,  N.Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  feel  somewhat  like  a  killer,  for  the 
(lay  has  been  spent  destroying  a  form  of 
life.  It  has  been  literally  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  tent  caterpillars — a  dread¬ 
ful  pest  for  the  past  few  years  in  New 
Jersey.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
EnglishVhistory  remember  how  Monmouth 
marched  his  army  across  the  marsh  at 
Sedgemoor  hoping  to  throw  his  soldiers 
into  the  tents  of  the  English  before  they 
could  rouse  up  and  fight.  He  was 
stopped  by  a  big  drain  or  ditch,  and  lost 
the  fight — and  his  own  head  a  little  later. 
In  fighting  these  crawling  leaf-eaters  my 
idea  was  to  catch  them  in  their  tents  be¬ 
fore  they  were  fully  grown,  and  before 
they  scattered  over  the  trees.  Many  fruit 
growers  think  they  can  wait  until  the 
caterpillars  are  full  size  and  crawling, 
and  then  kill  them  with  the  same  spray 
that  is  used  to  destroy  the  codling  worm. 
In  an  ordinary  season,  when  there  are 
but  few  tents,'  that  might  answer,  but 
it  would  not  do  for  the  swarm  that  has 
come  upon  us  of  late  years.  Then  our 
blooming  season  is  all  out  of  order,  while 
these  insects  are  right  on  deck.  If  we 
waited  until  the  proper  time  for  spray¬ 
ing,  our  foliage  would  be  half  eaten  up. 
I  have  learned  that  if  you  have  a  farm 
fight  on  hand  you  should  catch  the  enemy 
while  he  is  small  and  weak.  Take  weeds. 
Get  at  them  while  they  are  small  with 
harrow  and  cultivator  and  you  kill  them 
by  the  thousand.  Wait  till  they  grow 
up  and  get  a  firm  clinch  on  the  ground 
and  you  must  tackle  them  one  at  a  time. 
Mosquitoes — why  wait  till  they  are  full 
grown  and  slap  each  one  separately  when 
by  draining  or  oiling  the  ponds  and  pud¬ 
dles  or  keeping  the  tin  cans  around  the 
house  dry  you  can  kill  the  young  ones 
by  the  hundred?  When  Charles  Darwin, 
in  1S32,  went  to  Patagonia  he  found  the 
Argentine  soldiers  trying  to  exterminate 
the  native  Indians  very  much  as  we  de¬ 
stroy  insects.  And  these  soldiers  were 
more  particularly  desirous  of  killing  the 
women  and  children,  for  they  said  that  if 
another  generation  could  live  to  learn  the 
use  of  guns  and  other  modern  weapons 
the  future  job  of  destroying  them  would 
be  much  harder !  So  it  is  evident  that  in 
a  war  of  extermination  you  must  strike 
your  enemy  while  he  is  small  and  feeble. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Evervone  who  has  watched  the  life  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  tent  caterpillar  knows 
how  the  little  bands  or  clusters  of  eggs 
are  found  on  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
If  you  could  destroy  all  these  egg  clusters 
your  job  would  be  done.  In  some  places 
people  pay  children  to  collect  them. 
Others  think  they  are  all  destroyed  by 
Winter  spraying  of  lime-sulphur  or  oil. 
I  have  not  found  this  true.  With  us  they 
appear  in  Spring  even  after  the  most 
careful  spraying.  First  you  see  a  little 
white  fuzz  much  like  a  spider’s  web  start¬ 
ing  at  some  crotch  or  convenient  place 
on- a  limb.  This  will  be  found  filled  with 
tiny  caterpillars.  It  is  astonishing  how 
fast  they  grow,  and  the  web  or  nest  grows 
along  with  them  until  at  last  it  may  be 
as  large  as  a  hornets’  nest  or  a  full-sized 
water  bucket.  The  insects  also  grow,  and 
at  last  leave  the  nest  and  scatter  over 
the  tree,  gnawing  the  leaves  until,  the 
branches  are  stripped  and  the  tree  is  in 
the  condition  of  a  man  afflicted  with  tu¬ 
berculosis — who  has  lost  the  use  of  most 
of  his  lungs.  In  old  days  we  used  to 
wrap  a  cloth  around  the  end  of  a  long 
pole,  pour  kerosene  on  the  cloth,  set  it 
on  fire  and  hold  it  up  under  the  nest.  I 
have  known  buildings  to  be  set  on  fire 
through  this  treatment,  and  the  limbs  of 
the  tree  are  often  scorched  and  ruined. 
Sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
this  plan  when  the  nests  are  high  up  in 
the  tree,  but  with  us  the  greater  part  of 
the  nests  are  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
tree  or  on  the  young  trees.  In  fact 
these  wretched  pests  seem  to  believe  m 
the  sound  theory  of  working  hardest  on 
the  young  generation  !  So  my  plan  is  to 
get  at  these  webs  or  nests  when  they  first 
begin  to  show.  Put  on  rough  mittens  or 
thick  gloves  and  wipe  them  right  off  the 
limbs.  That  is  what  I  have  been  doing 
today.  After  1,200,  I  lost  my. count.  It 
is  not  a  nice  or  fashionable  job,  I  will 
admit  that,  but  a  fruit  grower  and  farmer 
must  do  many  things  which  would  hardly 
appeal  to  what  we  call  “polite  society. 

I  have  actually  had  people  start  out  with 
me  at  this  offensive  job  and  after  a  few 
rounds  with  the  insects  grow  sick  both 
physically  and  mentally.  Yet  I  do  not 
know  of  any  more  effective  method  of  do¬ 
ing  this  necessary  work.  I  found  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  nests  within  reach 
from  the  ground,  and  the  young  trees  are 
most  seriously  affected.  I  am  not  very 
much  of  a  climber,  and  must  leave  the 
upper  nests  for  the  torch  unless  I  can 
get  some  active  youth  to  carry  the  war¬ 
fare  up  nearer  the  skies.  I  carry  a  stout 
stick  about  5  ft.  long  with  a  cloth  tied 
around  one  end.  With  this  I. can  reach 
up  and  wipe  off  many  nests  which  ai'e  out 
of  range  of  the  arms. 

***** 

In  order  to  do  an  offensive  job  of  this 
sort  properly  you  must  have  a  frame  of 
mind  that  suits  the  picture.  Mental  quo¬ 
tations  from  Macbeth  would  seem  more 
appropriate  inhabitants  of  the  mind  than 
Tennyson’s  “Princess”  while  one  is  wiping 


these  hideous  insects  off  the  face  of  the 
trees.  Nor  do  I  think  the  wise  and  ac¬ 
curate  advice  and  description  of  the  en¬ 
tomologists  will  drive  anyone  into,  this 
disagreeable  fight  with  any  great  energy. 
There  should  be  something  that  appeals 
to  the  imagination !  Perhaps  my  read¬ 
ing  for  the  past  week  has  fitted  me  for 
the  job.  It  happened  that  I  had  been 
reading  “The  Fife  and  Adventures  of 
Jesse  James,”  and  the  life  of  John  L. 
Sullivan.  My  womenfolk  seem  to  think 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  read  such  books, 
but  these  men  may  surely  be  called 
strenuous  Americans.  They  would  have 
made  good  insect  wipers.  Sullivan  was 
surely  a  man  of  action.  If  he  had  any 
fighting  to  do  he  proceeded  to  do  it  be¬ 
fore  the  other  man  had  a  chance  to  grow 
up !  Sullivan  told  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  “hunt  him  up”  if  he  ever  came  to 
Boston  and  he  would  see  that  the  prince 
•met  “the  right  folks  for  a  good  time.” 
It  is  said  that  Roosevelt  would  cut  out 
important  meetings  in  order  to  have  a 
talk  with  “John  L.”  Sullivan’s  father 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  man,  about 
5  ft.  5,  but  with  so  much  spirit  that  the 
“champion”  was  actually  afraid  of  him. 
As  for  Jesse  James,  he  seems  to  have 
shot  and  killed  more  people  than  any 
other  American  ever  did.  It  is  well 
enough  to  have  these  strenuous  gentle¬ 
men  in  mind  as  you  go  along  the  rows  of 
trees  ending  the  happy  home  life  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Malacosoma  Americana ! 

Yet  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  able 
to  read  “An  Old-fashioned  Senator” — a 
short  biography  of  John  Sharp  Williams 
of  Mississippi.  We  are  told  how  Sena¬ 


tor  Williams  when  he  was  a  boy  of  about 
10,  was  given  the  privilege  of  selecting 
a  negro  boy  for  his  own  private  slave. 
That  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  habit 
on  the  larger  southern  plantations.  The 
coming  Senator  selected  a  black  boy  of 
about  his  own  age  with  whom  he  had  al¬ 
ready  been  up  to  all  sorts  of  mischief. 
These  boys  surely  did  make  a  record  of 
deviltry  in  black  and  white.  One  day 
they  saw  two  old  rams  butting  each 
other  in  a  fight,  and  it  occurred  to  the 
white  boy  that  he  and  his  little  slave 
might  also  have  a  butting  match.  The 
black  boy  had  to  do  what  he  was  told, 
so  they  backed  off -like. the  rams  and  ran 
to  smash  their  heads  together.  Now  one 
reason  why  the  white  man  has  ruled  the 
black  is  because  the  inside  of  his  head  is 
superior,  but  when  it  comes  to  comparing 
the  outside  of  the  skull  the  black  man 
has  all  the  advantage.  The  result  was 
that  when  the  two  heads  met  in  the  crash 
the  coming  Senator  lay  quivering  and 
senseless  on  the  ground  while  the  black 
boy  ran  for  his  life  in  fear.  When  the 
Senator  slowly  came  back  to  understand¬ 
ing  he  suggested  that  the  black  ought  to 
be  punished : 

“No,  John,”  said  his  grandfather.  “If 
a  white  man  is  fool  enough  to  butt 
against  a  Negro,  lie’s  the  fellow  to  be 
punished,  not  the  Negro.” 

There  is  an  entire  sermon  in  that  re¬ 
mark.  I  think  it  over  as  I  go  along  the 
rows  wiping  out  these  insects.  Suppose 
John  L.  Sullivan  had  received  the  train¬ 
ing,  the  education  and  the  ambition  which 
fell  to  the  happy  lot  of  Senator  Williams, 
what  would  he  have  done?  Years  ago  I 
saw  him  at  the  height  of  his  powers  as  a 
fighter.  Later  I  saw  him  as  a  temper¬ 
ance  lecturer  after  he  had  actually  con¬ 
quered  his  great  enemy — rum  !  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  John  L.  Sullivan  did 
about  as  much  as  anyone  to  develop  the 


feeling  that  put  prohibition  into  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

***** 

One  good  thing  about  this  plan  of  wip¬ 
ing  out  insects  is  that  it  gives  you  a 
good  chance  to  become  acquainted  with 
your  trees.  You  come  to  understand 
them  as  you  do  your  children.  Today 
the  sky  is  bright,  the  air  is  keen  and 
fresh,  and  the  pink  buds  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  show.  I  find  a  heavier  set  of 
buds  than  I  expected — except  on  that 
block  of  drone  trees  which  somehow  will 
not  get  into  line.  There  are  some  sur¬ 
prises,  too.  There  is  that  small  orchard 
of  veteran  R.  I.  Greenings.  No  orchard 
should  ever  have  been  planted  where 
these  -old  trees  stand.  These  trees  were, 
I  understand,  set  out  during  the  Civil 
War.  I  confess  that  they  have  not  had 
proper  care.  We  wanted  to  -blow  them 
out  this  year  and  put  a  new  vineyard 
where  they  stand.  I  thought  they  were 
done  forever.  Today  I  find  them  alive 
with  plump,  strong  fruit  buds.  They  are 
loaded  for  the  best  crop  they  have  given 
in  20  years !  I  do  not  know  how  these 
old  fellows  did  it — but  here  they  are 
with  their  load.  I  worked  on  a  farm 
once  where  the  woman  put  old  grand¬ 
father  at  work  beating  carpets.  The  old 
man  whipped  away  for  a  time.  Then  he 
grew  tired  and  sat  down  on  the  wheel¬ 
barrow.  The  woman  looked  out  the  win¬ 
dow  and  'saw  him.  She  was  wise.  She 
did  not  stick  her  head  out  and  yell. 
“Come  grandfather,  why  don’t  you  keep 
beating!  A  little  more  on  the  under  side! 
You'll  catch  your  death  of  cold  if  you  sit 
in  that  breeze.” 

I  suppose  the  ordinary  woman  would 
have  operated  in  that  way.  This  woman 
was  an  artist  in  her  way.  She  went 
downstairs  and  found  a  cup  of  hot  coffee 
and  carried  it,  with  a  plate  of  doughnuts, 
out  to  grandfather.  Not  a  word  was 


The  largest  Company-owned  truck  service 
organization  in  the  world  takes  care  of 
International  Motor  Trucks  on  the  farm 
and  in  town.  This  Company  operates  in 
branch  service  stations— in  easy  reach  of  every 
farm;  besides,  our  dealers  are  everywhere. 


/""\N  many  farms  the 
International 
Truck  helps  the  trac¬ 
tor  make  big  profits. 
This  International 
Speed  Truck  is  owned 
by  Forestdale  Farms, 
West  Burlington, Iowa 


International 

— the  Long-Life  Truck  for  the  Farm 


THIS  is  the  day  of  motorized  farm¬ 
ing.  The  fields  are  now  dotted  with 
over  a  half-million  tractors  and  the 
highway  is  an  endless  parade  of  farmers’ 
automobiles.  The  farmer  travels  seven 
times  as  fast  as  in  the  old  days.  No 
longer  can  he  afford  to  haul  loads  at 
two  or  three  miles  per  hour. 

Already  there  are  practically  as  many 
motor  trucks  on  the  farms  as  there  are 
tractors.  Expensive  farm  help  is  turn¬ 
ing  millions  of  waste  hours  into  work 
and  production.  Distant  markets  are 
brought  close  to  hand.  Both  time  and 
distance  are  turned  into  profit  by  the 
motor  truck. 

At  some  of  the  great  livestock  markets 
nearly  one-half  of  the  deliveries  are 
now  made  by  truck.  For  the  farmer 


shipping  small  lots  the  cost  per  head  is 
appreciably  reduced  and  the  price  ad¬ 
vantage  is  in  his  favor.  Shipping  asso¬ 
ciations  in  29  Ohio  counties  recommend 
trucks  for  movement  of  livestock.  Live¬ 
stock,  grain,  garden  truck,  fruits,  dairy 
products,  sand  and  gravel,  etc.,  all  are 
hauled  with  extra  profit.  The  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  reporting  on  farm- 
owned  trucks,  finds  95  per  cent  of  them 
profitable  investments. 


npHE  International  Truck  line  has  a  truck  for 
any  farmer’s  hauling.  The  popular  Speed 
Truck  will  haul  ton  loads  for  years.  Equipped 
with  electric  lights  and  starter,  power  tire 
pump,  truck  cord  tires;  special  farm  bodies 
available.  Heavy  -  duty  Internationals  from 
3000  to  10,000-lb.  max.  cap.  Write  for  the 
International  farm  truck  catalog. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Traction  Sprayer 

Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  etc.  % 

The  Eureka  has  1 , 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  100  gal.  tanks  with  double  or 
tripleaction  pumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 
In  stock  near  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,Box  880  Utica.  N.Y. 


FEED 

THE 


Crows? 


MICE,  WEEVILS,  0 
WIREWORMS,  etc.  • 

Plant  with 

CORBIN 


Special 

Price 

$1.50 

per 

2-lb. 

can 


Treat  your  seed  with  CORBIN  and  pro¬ 
tect  it  against  Crows,  other  birds.  Mice, 
Wireworms,  Weevils,  etc.  CORBIN 
protects  seed  a  ainst  rotting  in  damp 
soil.  Easily  applied.  Treated  seed  can 
be  used  in  a  planter.  Costs  about  10c  per 
acre  of  corn.  If  it  fails  to  do  what  we 
claim  return  empty  can  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  vour  money.  One  2-lb.  can  holds 
enough  to  treat  about  300  lbs.  of  seed. 


We  Pay 
Postage 


American  Corbin  Co 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 


-ISBXJP- 

PLOWS 

General  Purpose  Flat luiut  —or—  Reversible  SideHill 

Whx  Full  7x12  inch  Chilled  Moldboard  and  Chilled 
T,  Share,  Oak  Handles,  Steel  Beam,  Malleable 

i ' (iy  Parts  where  most  strain  comes.  Only  $16.50. 

Gait  ire  Wheel  $1.50.  Steel  Knife  Colter  Attach¬ 
ment  $2.75.  Tempered  Soft  Center  Steel  Mold- 
boards  $5.45  Extra.  Quantity  Production  saves 
you  money.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  Folder  or  FREE  catalog  and  prices  of  other  plows 
and  implements,  or  ask  your  dealer. 

Eddy  Plow  Works,  *ref.?wiou!  n?y! 

Plow  Makers  Since  ISSS 


More 

*? 


Power  Cultivator 

Powerful-Sturdy 

Does  work  of  4 
men  or  1  horse 


Heavy  cultivating  or  light 
—fast  or  slow.  4  H.  P.,  4-c.vcle 
aircooled.  Differential  wheels, 
dust  proof.  Operation  easy 
and  simple.  Belt  pulley 
work  year  ’round. 

Write  us. 

PIONEER  MFG.  CO. 

525-62nd  St.,  Wtsl  Allis,  Wis. 


KIN 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practica  1  Proven  Power 
Cultivator  f  orGardeners,  Sub- 
burbanites,  Truckers,  Florists, d 
Nurserymen ,  Fruit  Growers,! 

Country  Estatc8&  La  wnwork.^ 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

J#65  33rd  Are.  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


LIME 

VERPLANCK  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Corrects  soil  acidity.  Increases  crop  yields.  Used  by 
farmers  for  years  with  complete  satisfaction.  Ground  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  and  therefore  quickly  available.  Prompt 
delivery.  Reasonable  Prices.  For  further  information 

Address:  CARBONATE  OF  LIME  CORP. 
250  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


boarding  houses, country  residences 
and  hotels  for  sale.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Write  me  your  wants  be¬ 
fore  buying  property  elsewhere. 

JOHN  1IUYCK,  Ouk  Hill,  N.Y. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  H.  Y. 


spoken,  but  the  old  gentleman  ate  his 
lunch  and  then  attacked  that  carpet  un¬ 
til  the  dust  flew  out  of  it  -like  the  smoke 
from  a  factory  chimney.  I  am  going  to 
work  on  that  plan  with  those  old  Green¬ 
ing  trees.  They  will  each  have  5  to  G 
lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  once.  They 
will  eat  it  and  then  I  expect  to  see  them 
shake  out  the  fruit  about  as  grandfather 
shook  that  carpet.  I  have  had  people 
tell  me  that  this  tent  caterpillar  has  a 
liking  for  certain  varieties  of  fruit,  so 
that  the  nests  will  most  likely  be  found 
on  them.  I  do  not  find  it  so.  There  is 
no  evidence  thus  far  that  McIntosh  is 
any  more  desirable  than  Ben  Davis.  It 
would  seem,  -however,  that  the  younger 
and  feebler  trees  are  most  likely  to  be 
attacked. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Well,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  a  lively 
day,  and  when  evening  came,  we  were  ail 
quite  willing  to  stop.  All  day  -long  Karl 
had  trudged  behind  Tom  and  Broker 
turning  over  a  piece  of  sod  by  the  spring. 
We  _  shall  plant  potatoes  next  week. 
Philip  has  been  working  in  the  garden. 
The  baseball  player,  home  for  a  little  va¬ 
cation,  has  been  digging  and  shipping 
strawberry  plants.  The  women  were 
cleaning  house  and  Camille  and  little 
Ingrid  pulled  a  few  dandelion  roots  and 
played  on  the  lawn.  When  I  came  down 
to  the  house  I  found  the  asparagus  bed 
had  shot  up  all  over.  It  must  be  cut  at 
once  or  these  shoots  will  all  go  to  seed. 
So  I  get  an  old  carving  knife  and  go  at 
them,  for  we  must  keep  this  bed  running 
till  after  Decoration  Day.  The  sun  slow¬ 
ly  sinks  behind  the  hill.  The  wind  has 
risen.  The  trees  on  the  eastern  slope 
are  shaking  their  arms.  The  green  rye 
and  the  brown  plowed  ground  shine  in 
the  last  sun  rays.  The  Red  hens  are 
slowly  coming  (in  to  their  houses.  It  all 
seems  peaceful  and  quiet.  Let’s  go  in 
and  have  some  baked  beans  and  rhubarb 
sauce.  ii.  w.  c. 


Turnip  Culture  in 
Massachusetts 

I  work  a  hill  farm  in  Eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  soil  gravelly  clay  loam  with 
gentle  southeastern  slope.  I  propose  to 
raise  turnips  for  the  New  England  mar¬ 
ket.  I  am  told  that  Sutton’s  Acquisition 
is  the  best  variety.  The  land  is  all  in 
sod  now.  I  have  about  20  loads  of  two- 
year-old  barnyard  manure.  As  I  am 
alone  in  this  enterprise  here  and  have 
never  raised  turnips  I  would  be  very 
grateful  to  any  of  your  readers  who  may 
have  had  experience  in  raising  them  com¬ 
mercially.  •  c.  V.  D. 

Copake  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  turnip 
growers  to  pass  along  some  of  their  ex¬ 
periences.  There  are,  of  course,  two 
crops  of  turnips  grown  for  the  market — 
the  early,  carefully  tended,  bunched  crop, 
and  the  late  Winter-storage  crop,  usually 
sown  on  land  from  which  an  earlier  crop 
of  some  kind  has  been  taken.  For  the 
early  crop  the  land  should  -he  well  fer¬ 
tilized  and  the  seed  sown  very  early,  so 
that!  the  growth  is  made  before  hot 
weather.  Frequently  the  seed  is  sown 
in  rows  IS  in.  apart  and  the  plants 
thinned  and  well  cultivated.  The  late 
crop  is  sown  broadcast  about  the  middle 
of  July  or  the  first  of  August,  and  noth¬ 
ing  further  done  until  harvest  time  just 
before  the  ground  freezes.  Purple  Top 
White  Globe  is  the  great  favorite. 

n.  b.  t. 


Brown  Rot  of  Cherries 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  prevent 
cherries  rotting  a  week  or  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  they  ripen?  I  have  three  large  Ox- 
heart  trees,  two  dark  red,  and  one  yel¬ 
low.  They  produce  a  large  handsome 
cherry.  Sometimes  two  weeks,  or  at 
times  just  a  week,  before  being  ripe  they 
start  with  a  spot  of  rot  which  soon  goes 
through  them  all.  Last  year  we  had  the 
yellow  tree  hanging  full,  yet  never  got 
anything  from  it ;  they  rotted  right  on 
the  tree.  Is  there  anything  one  can  feed 
them  that  would  help?  L.  R.  M. 

Westport,  Conn. 

Brown  rot  is  the  trouble  and  it  can  be 
controlled  by  proper  spraying.  Use  lime- 
sulphur,  two  gallons  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  and  apply  it  thoroughly  (1)  just 
before  the  blossoms  open,  (2)  when  the 
petals  fall,  and  (3)  10  days  later.  If 
the  weather  is  humid  make  a  similar  ap¬ 
plication  about  two  weeks  later.  Since 
insects  are  also  damaging  to  the  cherry 
it  is  well  to  add  2%  lbs.  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  the  mixture  for  complete  protec¬ 
tion. 

Dust  lias  proven  very  effective  with 
cherries  and  may  be  easier  for  yon  to 
manipulate.  If  you  use  dust  use  a  “90- 
10”  sulphur  lead-arsenate  mixture  pro¬ 
curable  from  any  dealer  in  spray  ma¬ 
terials.  II.  B.  T. 


ni)hen  You  Are  Ready 

Why  not  banish  forever  the  long  costly  wait  to  get 
your  threshing  done  this  year. 

Let.  your  Ford  dealer  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to 
own  a  Belle  City  New  Racine  Thresher  and  how  it 
may  be  paid  Tor  out  of  the  savings  on  your  crop. 

There  is  no  better  grain  separator  made  than  the 
Belle  City  New  Racine.  It  is  built  especially  to  oper¬ 
ate  best  with  your  Fordson. 

Rice,  beans,  peanuts  and  every  kind  of  small  grain 
and  seeds  can  be  separated  perfectly  with  this  outfit. 

Sold  only  through  Fordson  dealers •.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog  and  information  on  our  deferred  purchase  plan. 

Belle  City  Manufacturing  Company 

Racine  Write  Dept,  ft-5  Wisconsin 


The  Thresher  For  Your  Fordson 


FOR  THE  FORDSON 


This  One-man  Mower  cuts 
15  to  30  acres  a  day.  iQuick- 
ly  attached  to  the  Fordson 
—  no  changes  necessary. 

Ball  bearings — two  speeds — 
automatically  oiled — fool  proof 
— guaranteed.  Used  on  Henry 
Ford's  Farm.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 

DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


taur  Farm  Tractor 

Da  this  year's  farm  work  with  a  Centaur  —  the  low 

cost,  dependable,  little  tractor  that  will 
pull  a  plow  7  in.  deep  in  clay  soil  and  do 
your  harrowing,  seeding,  cultivating, 
hauling  and  belt  jobs  —  at  a  cost  or 
only  fifteen  cents  an  hour.  Six  years  suc¬ 
cessful  performance  behind  it.  Write 
for  booklet  and  low  price.  Address 
THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO. 

G2  Central  Ave.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


They’re 

Killing 

WOOD 

CHUCKS 


T 


o£h  -  - 


V 


<6& 


Tti 


-  <  -  « 

ANYBODY  can  do  it.  Simply  place  a  tablespoonful 
-  of  Cyanogas  A-Dust  inside  the  mouth  of  each  bur¬ 
row  and  close  carefully.  Cyanogas  A-Dust  gives  off 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  when  the  air  strikes  it,  and  the  gas 
kills  the  woodchucks.  It  reaches  all  parts  of  the  burrow. 

Kill  them  with 


BEG.  U  S.  PAT.  OFF, 

It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them’* 

Just  as  effective  against  rats,  moles  and  ants.  Simple,  cheap 
and  sure.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas  A-Dust  or  send  us 
$2.50  for  a  five-lb.  tin,  express  collect. 

Write  for  Leaflet  1S4 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

511  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei'son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise,  o  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  <  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IT  was,  we  believe,  Edmund  Burke,  the  English 
orator,  who  said  a  half  a  dozen  bullfrogs  in 
a  muddy  pond  and  a  dozen  chirping  crickets  under 
a  tree  can  make  a  noise  large  enough  to  make  a 
stranger  think  the  place  was  a  hive  of  industry.  Yet 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  noisy  spot  there  might  be 
500  cows  silently  chewing  their  cuds  in  pasture  or 
stable — noiselessly  yet  effectively  adding  to  the  real 
industry  of  the  world — while  the  frogs  and  the 
crickets  attracted  attention  but  wasted  all  their 
energy  in  useless  sound !  Burke’s  point  was  that 
the  politician  and  the  agitator  with  the  big  voice 
usually  attract  attention  and  gather  a  following 
while  the  silent  and  useful  workers  are  rarely  recog¬ 
nized  or  appreciated.  This  has.  always  been  true, 
and  particularly  true  of  farmers  and  country  peo¬ 
ple.  The  world  has  come  to  expect  that  they  will 
keep  right  on  working  and  never  ask  for  anything 
beyond  the  simplest  living  and  the  most  patient  toil. 
If  the  busy  cow  had  the  idle  bullfrog’s  voice  there 
would  soon  be  a  readjustment  of  benefits,  and  titles 
to  importance. 

* 

THAT  cherry  pie  article  on  the  first  page!  There 
may  be  in  this  a  suggestion  for  getting  rid  of 
the  surplus  fruit  crop.  That  girl  of  a  thousand  cher¬ 
ry  pies  appeals  to  us.  We  confess  we  would  gladly 
sample  a  pie.  Her  experience  seems  to  show  that 
a  good  market  could  be  found  for  many  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  if  they  could  be  served  in  an  attractive  way. 
Down  on  Cape  Cod  last  Summer  we  saw  a  glass 
dish  filled  with  doughnuts  on  a  roadside  stand. 
Something  tempted  us  to  sample  them.  They  proved 
to  be  the  old-fashioned  kind  that  melt  in  your  mouth. 
We  went  back  for  more  and  advertised  them  as  well 
as  we  could.  Home-made  bread  and  cakes  would  sell 
well  at  these  places  when  people  knew  they  were 
right.  Why  not  a  small  hand  press  to  prepare 
cherry  and  grapejuice  “while  you  wait?”  It  would 
be  a  welcome  relief  from  the  “pop”  and  soft  drinks 
so  commonly  displayed.  Apple  juice,  sweet  or 
sterilized,  will  always  be  popular.  The  fact  is  that 
if  we  are  to  find  a  substitute  for  all  this  “pop”  we 
must  “do  it  ourselves”  or  at  least  part  of  it.  The 
roaming  public  have  millions  to  spend.  If  we  want 
our  share  of  their  money  we  must  go  after  it  and 
put  pure  fruit  juices  into  competition  with  “pop.” 

* 

WE  hope  our  people  in  Southern  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  will  continue  their  experiments 
with  cotton  this  year.  Last  year  small  crops  were 
grown  by  a  number  of  people  who  live  south  of 
Philadelphia,  and  we  have  seed  from  some  of  these 
crops  for  planting.  Years  ago  the  records  show  that 
commercial  cotton  crops  were  grown  as  far  north 
as  Philadelphia.  That  was  before  the  invention  of 
the  cotton  gin — when  manufacturing  and  transpor¬ 
tation  were  very  different  from  today.  The  old 
adjustment  of  crops  sent  cotton  growing  to  the  far 
South,  but  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  new  adjust¬ 
ment  which  may  change  things  completely.  The 
coming  of  the  boll  weevil  and  growth  of  dairying 
and  stock-keeping  and  gardening  in  the  Southern 
States  will  surely  have  an  effect  on  cotton  produc¬ 
tion.  The  crop  is  now  grown  commercially  in  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  and  slowly  works  north.  In  California 
and  Arizona  large  quantities  of  cotton  are  grown, 
and  the  European  countries  are  trying  to  establish 
cotton  fields  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Northern-grown 
cotton  is  not  impossible.  Southern  Jersey  needs 
some  new  standard  crop.  It  is  well  for  her  people 
to  continue  small  experiments  with  cotton.  It  does 
nor  cost  much  and  may  lead  to  something  worth 
while. 


Corning,  N.  Y.,  April  21. — An  egg-throwing  demon¬ 
stration  marked  the  conclusion  of  the  referendum  on  the 
consolidation  of  the  rural  schools  in  Middlebury  town¬ 
ship,  at  Middlebury  Center,  Pa.,  last  night,  when  25 
people  participated  in  throwing  eggs  at  two  members 
of  the  school  board  who  were  alleged  to  have  favored 
the  plan.  The  consolidation  was  defeated,  261  to  70. 

HAT  item  has  appeared  in  many  of  the  daily 
papers.  We  are  after  the  particulars  and  will 
have  them  later.  Just  now  we  wish  to  say  that  we 
are,  of  course,  opposed  to  such  demonstrations. 
There  are  plenty  of  cases  where  rural  people  feel 
that  the  consolidationists  have  given  them  ample 
justification  for  such  display  of  hen  fruit,  but  it  is 
a  mistake  in  every  way  to  give  such  a  demonstra¬ 
tion.  We  do,  however,  want  some  of  these  “authori¬ 
ties”  to  comprehend  fully  just  how  many  of  these 
country  people  feel  about  the  effort  to  take  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  away  from  local  control.  It  has  seemed 
to  us  that  most  of  the  people  who  advocate  consoli¬ 
dation  are  unable  to  realize  just  what  the  district 
schools  mean  to  most  farmers.  By  their  conduct 
they  are  rapidly  alienating  the  class  of  people  who 
should  be  their  strongest  supporters,  and  creating  a 
situation  which  will  make  trouble  for  all. 

* 

I  have  read  the  editorial  about  the  new  appointment 
of  counsel  for  the  New  York  Education  Department, 
and  also  the  section  of  the  constitution  which  you  quote. 
If  the  facts  are  as  stated  it  seems  to  me  a  shameless 
proceeding.  W.  H. 

HERE  seems  nothing  wrong  with  the  facts.  Mr. 
Cole  was  certainly  a  member  of  the  Senate.  He 
represented  Steuben,  Yates  and  Wayne  counties.  He 
.has  been  very  active  in  promoting  what  we  may  call 
education  legislation.  He  put  through  the  Cole  bill, 
which  is  now  law,  and  he  probably  did  more  than 
any  other  man  at  Albany  to  defeat  the  Joiner  bill 
which  would  have  given  local  voters -the  right  to  de¬ 
cide  the  matter  of  consolidation.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  Mr.  Cole  resigned  as  a  Senator  just  be¬ 
fore  his  appointment,  yet  we  are  informed  that  the 
offer  was  made  and  accepted  while  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate.  It  is  also  a  fact,  as  was  clearly 
stated  last  week,  that  the  New  York  constitution 
forbids  any  member  of  the  Legislature  from  hold¬ 
ing  any  civil  office.  It  may  be  said  that  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  loosely  drawn,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
evident  intent  was  to  prevent  just  such  a  political 
transaction  as  has  occurred  in  this  matter  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Cole  and  the  department.  Senator  Cole  may  be 
fully  competent  to  fill  the  position.  As  a  matter 
of  fitness  it  may  be  a  good  appointment  -but  as  a 
trick  for  dodging  around  the  constitution,  and  set¬ 
ting  a  bad  example  for  so  doing  it  does  seem  to  us 
unworthy  of  the  dignified  University  of  New  York. 

* 

URING  the  legislative  session  Gov.  Smith  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  agricultural  school  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island,  should  be  abandoned.  He 
thought  the  cost  of  the  institution  too  great  for  its 
results  in  attendance  and  graduates.  We  judged 
that  little  attention  would  be  paid  to  this  suggestion, 
and  therefore  made  no  defense  of  the  school.  This 
opinion  was  justified.  No  action  was  taken  by  the 
Legislature  except  to  appropriate  the  usual  funds 
for  conducting  the  school.  This  is  wise.  While  we 
think  this  school  should  have  been  located  nearer  the 
east  end  of  the  Island  it  is  entitled  to  a  fairer 
chance  than  it  has  yet  had  to  prove  itself.  While 
the  list  of  graduates  is  not  large  the  influence  of 
the  school  is  good.  It  is  a  needed  institution  on  the 
Island,  and  is  now  under  excellent  management.  It 
should  be  let  alone  for  some  years  at  least,  to  work 
its  way  out. 

* 

N  page  833  is  the  announcement  of  a  rare  op¬ 
portunity  for  eastern  fruit  men  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Pacific  Northwest.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fruit  situation  in  the  West  and  an 
appreciation  of  what  has  made  the  West  famous  as 
a  fruit  section  are  valuable  to  anyone  who  makes 
fruit  his  livelihood.  Furthermore,  the  advantage  of 
personal  association  for  two  weeks  with  the  leading 
fruit  growers  of  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  is 
in  itself  an  item  of  considerable  value.  And  added 
to  this  is  the  economy  of  both  time  and  money.  A 
private  tour  would  take  a  much  longer  time  and  cost 
much  more,  without  accomplishing  any  more  than 
will  be  accomplished  on  a  well-organized  trip  of  this 
kind.  It  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  east¬ 
ern  fruit-growers. 

* 

N  the  Wisconsin  dairy  belt  there  is  a  small  town 
which  might  be  called  “Farmers’  Rest.”  About 
150  retired  farmers  live  there.  They  told  the  gov¬ 
ernment  investigator  that  they  left  the  farm  because 
they  had  enough  to  live  on,  or  their  health  was 


giving  out,  or  else  the  children  wanted  to  run  the 
farm.  Some  said  they  could  not  hire  help  and  a 
few  had  other  reasons,  but  these  were  the  main 
ones.  They  quit  at  anywhere  from  30  to  75  years  of 
age,  but  most  of  them  were  between  50  and  60  when 
they  moved  to  town.  Are  they  satisfied?  Hard  to 
say.  Two  out  of  five  get  back  to  the  farm  about 
every  day  to  help  their  children  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  take  on  town  jobs  to  occupy  their  time 
or  because  expenses  went  up  after  the  Great  War 
and  they  needed  more  money  to  live  on.  Some  are 
loafing.  It  seems  the  women  are  less  contented 
than  the  men ;  many  of  them  miss  the  conditions 
of  farm  life,  and  do  not  fit  well  into  the  ways  of  the 
town.  As  for  the  children,  that  was  the  hardest 
problem,  for  some  of  them  turned  into  idlers  and 
“no-accounts.”  Others  made  the  most  of  the  town 
schools  and  are  turning  out  well.  It  is  certain  that 
some  families  ought  to  have  stayed  on  the  farm, 
sick  or  well,  help  or  no  help.  No  farmer  should 
give  up  without  thinking  it  over  and  considering  its 
bearing  upon  every  member  of  his  family. 

* 

ALL  these  “revelations”  of  graft  and  dishonesty 
in  the  city  milk  trade  are  having  a  very  bad 
effect  upon  the  sale  of  milk.  Consumers  are  read¬ 
ing  the  long  reports  in  city  papers,  and  are  doing 
much  original  thinking.  Most  people  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  what  the  authorities  told  them  about 
the  careful  inspection  and  the  heroic  efforts  which 
an  army  of  well-paid  inspectors  have  been  making 
to  secure  pure  milk.  No  one  likes  pasteurized  milk, 
and  most  people  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  awful 
prices  which  dealers  demand.  Yet,  like  a  well- 
disciplined  army,  patrons  have  patiently  stood  for 
what  the  health  authorities  demanded.  Now  they 
find  that  “bootleg”  milk  has  been  coming  to  them — 
uninspected,  unpasteurized,  dirty,  while  they  have 
been  held  up  for  extravagant  prices  on  the  plea  that 
inspection  and  safeguarding  must  be  paid  for.  Even 
Gov.  Smith  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  claimed 
that  the  death  rate  had  been  lowered  as  a  result  of 
the  great  care  used  in  handling  the  milk  supply ! 
Yet  it  is  now  evident  that  this  much-lauded  “han¬ 
dling”  was  a  farce  and  a  fraud.  We  are  not  putting 
the  blame  for  all  this  just  where  it  belongs  now. 
That  will  come  later,  but  just  now  the  most  serious 
thing  is  the  way  consumers  are  cutting  down  their 
use  of  liquid  milk  and  turning  to  substitutes.  We 
hear  it  everywhere,  and  it  will  have  a  bad  effect  up¬ 
on  the  milk  trade.  People  feel  that  they  have  been 
deceived,  and  many  a  housekeeper  has  been  roused 
to  a  fury  at  the  thought  of  the  deception.  The  one 
good  thing  about  it  is  that  consumers  now  under¬ 
stand  that  the  farmer  is  not  responsible,  but  that 
he,  with  themselves,  is  a  victim  of  the  middlemen. 


Brevities 

This  country  has  been  exporting  eggs  to  Argentina 
quite  heavily. 

The  season  is  still  far  behind  in  our  section,  with  lit¬ 
tle  chance  of  catching  up. 

What  they  call  “knee  labor”  is  getting  down  to  pull 
weeds  so  that  you  need  patches  on  the  knees  of  your 
overalls. 

We  have  told  of  cases  where  grass  seed  and  clover 
were  used  with  oats  and  peas,  millet  and  other  close¬ 
ly  seeded  crops.  In  a  wet  season  it  is  often  possible  to 
get  a  fair  seeding  in  such  crops — but  in  a  dry  time  the 
chances  are  against  it. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  dust  of  Paris  green  in  killing 
mosquitoes.  Such  a  dust  applied  with  airplanes  over 
swamps  and  stagnant  pools  in  low  places  has  destroyed 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  larvae  or  young  mosquitoes. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  suggests  for  a  good 
lawn  grass  mixture  Blue  grass  and  Red-top  seed  with 
a  small  amount  of  White  clover  mixed  in.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  seeds  will  vary  from  two  to  five  parts 
of  Blue  grass  to  one  of  Red-top.  This  is  what  the 
Ohio  people  call  the  red,  white  and  blue  mixture. 

We  have  had  some  statements  about  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  standard  fruit  box.  The  exact  size  is  17%xl714x 
17  1/16-in.  inside  measurements.  In  a  recent  issue  a 
2-in.  crept  into  the  17  in.  and  made  this  characteris¬ 
tically  flat  square  box  a  rectangular  one.  S.  L.  D.,  of 
Massachusetts,  says  further  that  from  three  to  five 
slats  are  used  and  usually  a  corrugated  paper  cover 
under  the  slats. 

The  education  law  provides  that  land  lying  in  one 
body  and  occupied  by  the  same  person,  if  assessed  as 
one  lot  on  the  last  assessment  roll  of  the  town  after 
revision  by  the  assessors  shall,  though  situated  in  two 
or  more  school  districts,  be  taxable  in  that  one  of 
them  in  which  the  occupant  resides.  This  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  land  owned  by  non-residents  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  which  is  not  being  occupied. 

All  gardeners  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  kill  wire- 
worms.  The  cutworm  may  be  poisoned,  but  the  wire- 
worm  is  “tough  as  wire.”  At  the  New  Jersey  Station 
experiments  have  been  made  by  using  bi-sulphide  of 
carbon  and  calcium  cyanide  in  fighting  these  insects. 
The  results  are  excouraging  on  small  tracts  of  land.  The 
cyanide  may  be  raked  or  harrowed  into  the  soil.  The 
bi-sulphide  is  made  into  an  emulsion  with  soap  and 
water  and  sprinkled  over  the  soil  in  hotbeds  and  cold 
frames. 
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The  Suggested  Plans  for  Selling  Milk 

The  Committee  of  Eleven  expressed  a  wish  that  the  agricultural  press  give  wide  publicity  to  the  milk 
plans  presented  at  its  meeting  May  5.  Some  of  the  papers  were  long,  containing  explanations  and 
argument,  and  considerable  detail.  Omitting  these  the  essence  of  the  plans  is  here  given  for  the  most 

part  in  the  original  language. 

State  Regulation  of  Milk 

By  Mr.  Boshart 


I  am  in  entire  sympathy  not  only  with  the  dairy 
farmers  in  the  north  country  who  started  the  move¬ 
ment  for  better  milk  prices,  with  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  greater  per  cent  from  sales  of  their  milk  in 
t lie  dividend  check,  and  with  all  dairy  farmers  within 
the  New  York  City  milkshed  under  similar  conditions. 

It  is  known  that  the  operating  overhead  of  some  of 
the  existing  associations  is  larger  than  others,  and 
the  large  overhead  expense  absorbed  in  selling  the 
farmer’s  milk,  I  believe,  has  more  to  do  with  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  we  face  today  than  any  other  ele¬ 
ment  that  enters  this  controversy. 

This  committee  has  been  requested  to  work  out  some 
plan  whereby  all  these  different  sale  agencies  can  be 
incorporated' in  one  organization.  It  appears  to  me 
this  would  require  each  of  the  present  associations  to 
liquidate  their  affairs  so  each  association  could  go  in 
the  new  company  on  equal  terms  one  with  the  other. 
The  dairymen  at  Watertown  on  April  22  resolved: 

“Whereas,  It  is  the  purpose  of  such  proposed  re¬ 
organization  that  nothing  destructive  or  detrimental  to 
the  interest  of  any  group  of  dairymen  affiliated  or 
without  affiliations  shall  enter  thereinto.” 

Let’s  see  how  this  will  work  out.  One  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  organizations  which  we  will  designate  as  “A”  made 
cash  payments  to  its  producers,  an  average  for  four 
years  and  11  months  operations  of  $2.30449  per  100 
lbs.  of  milk.  Another  of  the  organizations  we  will 
designate  as  “B”  made  cash  payments  to  its  producers 
for  the  same  period  as  above  of  $1.85889  per  100  lbs. 
The  cash  difference  between  the  payments  of  the  two 
associations  was  over  50  cents  per  100  lbs.,  no  deduc¬ 
tions  out.  *Had  association  “B”  paid  its  producers  the 
same  cash  prices  that  association  “A”  paid  its  pro¬ 
ducers  for  four  years  and  11  months,  the  producers  in 
association  “B”  would  have  received  $00,972,914.07 
more  money  for  their  milk  than  they  did  receive.  How 
could  these  two  organizations  be  merged  so  “that  noth¬ 
ing  destructive  or  detrimental  could  happen  to.  the  in¬ 
terest”  of  the  group  of  dairymen  who  received  an 
average  of  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  more  for  their  milk? 

This  illustrates  one  of  the  stumbling  blocks  we  come 
up  against  when  we  attempt  to  merge  all  associations 
in  one  organization.  The  dairyman  who  receives  a 
greater  price  than  his  neighbor  is  reluctant  to  affiliate 
with  an  organization  that  takes  a  greater  toll  from  the 


dividend  check.  , 

As  Sheffield  Producers,  we  are  proud  of  the  record 
they  have  made,  and  if  all  dairy  farmers  were  similarly 
situated  the  Sheffield  sale  plan  could  not  be  improved 
upon  for  marketing  fluid  milk.  All  dairymen  are  not 
able  to  adopt  it  and  knowing  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  get  the  different  factions  in  one  organization,  which 
for  good  reasons  would  not  be  wise  nor  workable,  and 
that  marketing  expenses  for  fluid  milk  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum,  that  the  dairy  farmers  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  greatest  price  possible,  that  strife  and  price 
cutting  may  be  done  away  with  for  the  common  good 

of  the  masses,  I  suggest :  _  x  ...  - 

That  this  committee  recommend  State  regulation  ot 
sale,  shipment  and  disposition  of  fluid  milk  within  New 
York  State.  By  so  doing  we  would  establish  impartial 
arbitration  over  the  industry,  settle  all  controversy, 
disputes  and  differences  in  a  diplomatic  way.  1  lie  small 
as  well  as  the  large  dealers,  brokers  and  persons  dealing 
and  trafficking  in  the  commodity  would  be  governed  all 
alike.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  proper  time  to  work 
out  some  method  of  State  regulation  that  will  cut  out 
excessive  overhead  expenses  in  the  disposition  and  sale 
of  the  farmers’  fluid  milk.  Where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way,  and  we  can  perforin  some  real  seivice  just 

now.  ... 

Mr.  Garlock  s  Plan 


The  plan  must  provide  the  machinery  to  accomplish 

tbGSG  things  *  ...  1 

1.  Determine  the  proper  basis  for  pricing  milk  and 

secure  its  uniform  adoption. 

9  Secure  and  publish  information  regarding  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  milk  is  being  produced,  manufac¬ 
tured  and  marketed  and  the  value  of  milk  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts  throughout  the  country  so  that  the  producer  can 
negotiate  on  even  terms  with  the  organized  buyer  of 

3.  Organize  the  New  York  Milk  Producers  Confei- 

tn4*  Membership  to  include  all  dairymen’s  organiza¬ 
tions,  large  or  small,  each  represented  by  a  director. 

5  Dues,  one  cent  a  thousand  pounds  ot  milk. 

6  Maintain  an  office  for  service  to  members. 

7  Hold  monthly  conferences  and  get-together  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  members. 

S  Disseminate  within  the  limits  ot  the  law  to  both 
members  and  the  public,  the  information  secured  re¬ 
garding  milk  marketing  and  conditions. 

9  Provide  a  committee  to  arbitrate  disputes. 

Mr  Garlock  explained  that  lie  regarded  this  the 
minimum  requirement,  but  in  view  of  all  conditions  he 
believes  it  the  most  that  could  be  agreed  upon  at  this 

time.  , 

Plan  by  Mr.  Rhodes 


Use  the  Non-pooling  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  as  a  foundation  for  a  selling  or  merchan¬ 
dizing  agency,  the  other  units  or  groups  contracting 
with  It  at  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  for  its  services,  and  by 
putting  some  directors  and  officers  from  the  other  units 
or  groups  on  the  executive  committee  so  that  there 
would  be  a  fair  and  equitable  representation,  and  if 
necessary  readjust  the  by-laws  or  working  machinery 
to  meet  new  conditions,  every  group  or  unit  helping  to 
do  this.  This  plan  would  permit  the  farmer-owned 
station  to  contract  with  us  as  its  selling  or  merchan¬ 
dizing  agency.  ,  ,  .  .  ,  , «  . . 

Each  group  or  farmer-owned  shipping  station  wo.uld 
receive  and  distribute  the  money,  received  for  milk,  the 
same  as  they  do  now.  The  only  function  of  the  selling 
agency  would  be  to  negotiate  the  price  and  perhaps 
find  new  purchasers.  The  intent  would  not  be  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  present  customers,  but  rather  to  make  a  uni¬ 
form  price  which  would  be  paid  for  the  various  classes 


of  milk  by  all  dealers,  leaving  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  to  the  various  units  or  groups. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Halliday 

At  the  dairymen’s  mass  meeting  held  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
March  3,  1926,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : 

“Resolved,  That  this  meeting  appoint  a  committee  of 
eleven  delegates,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  develop  a 
plan  for  effecting  a  federation  of  existing  organizations.” 

The  group  members  of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
Producers  will  agree  to  recommend  to  the  dairymen 
they  represent  that  they 

(a)  Enter  a  conference  of  the  existing  groups  of 
milk  producers  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  resolu¬ 
tion. 

(b)  Do  all  in  their  power  to  sell  their  milk  in  the 
respective  classes  at  prices  at  least  as  high  as  dealers 
pay  other  groups  for  the  same  classes  of  milk. 

(c)  Co-operate  in  any  way  that  gives  reasonable 
promise  of  increasing  the  milk  checks  of  all  dairymen 
in  the  New  York  milkshed. 

The  Sheffield  Producers  will  not  recommend  to  the 
dairymen  they  represent: 

(a)  The  signing  of  contracts  by  each  producer. 

(’b)  The  relinquishing  of  the  sale  of  their  milk. 

(c)  The  pooling  of  the  proceeds  with  other  groups 
selling  to  other  dealers. 

(d)  The  giving  up  of  any  of  the  vital  principles  on 
which  their  success  has  been  achieved. 

The  Sheffield  Producers,  by  observing  faithfully  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  their  constitution,  by  practicing 
the  most  rigid  economy  and  with  the  full  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Inc.,  are  able  to 
give  their  members  the  highest  retu.rns  received  by  any 
group  selling  milk  in  the  New  York  market. 

It  should  not  be  expected  that  they  will  willingly 
surrender  the  advantage  thus  justly  acquired.  They 
believe,  however,  that  other  groups  organized  on  similar 
lines  would  be  able  to  make  substantially  the  same  re¬ 
turns  and  that  a  federation  of  such  groups  covering 
the  entire  milkshed  would  result  in  vast  improvement 
to  dairy  conditions. 

They  stand  ready,  however,  to  consider  any  work¬ 
able  plan  that  will  improve  conditions  of  the  industry 
generally. 

Mr.  Mille'r’s  Plan 

1.  The  association  should  be  incorporated  as  a  non¬ 
stock,  non-profit  association  under  one  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

2.  By-laws  should  be  drafted  containing  such  of  the 
usual  provisions  of  commercial  corporation  that  are 
consistent  with  the  general  plan  of  the  association,  and 
should  expressly  include  provisions : 

(Continued  on  Page  844) 


Commercial  Dairy  Notes 

THE  Model  Dairy  Company,  John  McCauley, 
president,  246  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  has 
bought  the  city  business  of  International  Dairy 
Company  which  has  been  doing  a  business  estimated 
at  $1,500,000  annual  turnover  in  milk,  cream  and 
condensed  milk.  It  seems  to  have  handled  an  equi¬ 
valent  of  about  1.500  cans  a  day.  The  Model  Dairy 
has  a  standing  second  to  no  other  distributing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  city. 

The  Valley  Dairy  Company,  730  I’ifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  with  creameries  at  Maryland  and  Edmeston, 
N.  Y.,  and  Colchester,  Vt.,  and  Samuel  Doner,  510 
West  40th  St.,  New  York,  lost  their  permits  on 
May  5  to  distribute  milk  in  the  city.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  Valley  Dairy  Company  made  the  arrange¬ 
ments  through  which  Nestle’s  Dairy  Company  paid 
Danziger,  the  confessed  extortionist,  close  to’  $100,- 
000 — $1  a  can  bootleg  cream  sold.  The  retailers 
paid  another  $1  a  can. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  now  prohibited  .the  sale 
in  New  York  City  of  Grade  C  milk,  which  has  been 
used  for  cooking  purposes,  and  also  prohibited  the 
sale  of  skim-milk  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been 
used  to  adulterate  liquid  milk.  To  keep  within  the 
State  law  the  purpose  is  accomplished  by  requir¬ 
ing  skim-milk  to  be  sealed  in  half  pint  containers, 
and  by  the  provision  that  it  must  not  be  kept  in  the 
same  premises  where  milk  and  cream  are  sold.  On 
this  theory  •Commissioner  Harris  might  next  be 
expected  to  decree  that  since  water  may  be  used  to 
adulterate  milk,  it  must  in  the  future  be  brought  to 
the  city  only  in  gold  capsules. 


The  Various  “Farm  Relief  Bills” 

COMPARATIVELY  few  of  our  eastern  farmers 
seem  to  understand  what  the  “farm  relief  bills” 
now  before  Congress  mean.  The  fact  is  that  all  this 
proposed  legislation  is  devised  and  pushed  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  western  and  southern  farmers. 
The  East  has  taken  little  interest  in  it.  We  have 
asked  several  western  men  to  tell  our  people  fairly 
just  exactly  what  the  western  farmers  want  but 
thus  far  none  has  done  so.  The  following  state¬ 


ment  taken  from  the  Agricultural  Review  gives  an 
idea  of  the  three  “relief”  bills  most  commonly  con¬ 
sidered  : 

The  Haugen  bill  is  a  modification  of  the  original  Mc- 
Nary-PIaugen  bill,  although  it  does  not  cover  so  much 
ground.  It  makes  provision  for  the  levying  of  an  equa¬ 
lization  fee,  and  creates  a  governmental  agency  which 
would  have  power  to  buy  and  sell  commodities,  or  to 
direct  such  procedure.  This  bill  meets  the  demands  of 
the  active  corn  belt  group  functioning  through  the 
“Committee  of  Twenty-two.” 

The  Aswell  bill,  or  Curtis-Aswell  bill,  provides  for 
the  incorporation  of  an  “Interstate  Farm  Marketing 
Association,”  to  be  composed  of  12  members,  three  to 
be  named  by  the  Grange,  three  by  the  Farmers’  Union, 
and  three  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  none  of  these  organizations  are  support¬ 
ing  the  bill,  which  provides  an  elaborate  plan  for  co¬ 
operative  marketing,  and  carries  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000.  Congressman  Aswell,  an  aggressive  Dem¬ 
ocratic  member  of  the  House  agricultural  committee, 
has  rallied  enough  southern  and  eastern  support  to  keep 
this  bill  in  the  limelight. 

The  Tineher  bill  is  the  administration  measure.  It 
marks  the  climax  of  the  great  effort  to  develop  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing,  by  placing  the  moral  and  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  government  squarely  back  of  the  farmers, 
provided  the  latter  will  organize,  and  will  assume  the 
management  of  their  own  business.  It  provides  a  gov¬ 
ernment  board  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  to 
make  loans  to  the  co-operatives  on  -terms  more  liberal 
than  any  heretofore  granted.  It  creates  a  revolving 
fund,  with  an  initial  appropriation  f  $100,000,000. 
This  hill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Capper,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  principles. 

All  three  bills  provide  for  the  use  of  government 
money  for  financing  marketing  plans.  The  greatest 
demand  is  made  by  the  Haugen  'bill.  Through  the 
inability  of  farm  representatives  to  agree  upon  any 
definite  plan*  it  does  not  seem  likely  now  that  any 
suitable  'bill  will  be  passed. 


The  School  Meetings  Did  Their  Duty 

REPORTS  from  the  district  school  meetings  held 
on  May  4  are  pouring  in  by  every  mail.  They 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  indicate  even 
greater  interest  than  was  shown  in  opposition  to 
the  Downing-Porter  bill  two  years  ago.  At  that 
time  the  school  authorities  were  inclined  to  sneer 
at  such  meetings  and  say  that  farmers  did  not  know 
what  they  were  talking  about !  There  will  be  little 
of  that  feeling  about  the  meetings  held  on  Mayj4. 
The  discussion  of  the  Joiner  bills  has  made  the 
issue  clear.  It  is  forced  consolidation  or  shall  the 
local  taxpayers  control  their  school.  At  the  last 
moment  Commissioner  Graves  of  the  -Education  De¬ 
partment,  appearing  to  realize  what  was  happening, 
issued  a  letter  stating  that  the  department  is  not 
trying  to  close  every  one-room  school,  but  only  en¬ 
force  consolidation  where  it  is  evidently  necessary. 
This  was  printed  in  many  of  the  papers — although 
these  same  papers  would  not  print  the  other  side. 
We  felt  that  Mr.  Devendorf’s  letter  had  answered 
the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Graves — at  any  rate  the  let¬ 
ter  seems  to  have  had  little  effect.  At  this  moment  it 
seems  evident  that  3.500  districts  or  more  joined 
the  Rural  .School  Improvement  Society,  and  voted 
to  endorse  the  principles  of  the  Joiner  bills.  There 
were  many  dramatic  and  amusing  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  these  school  meetings.  When  the  returns 
are  all  in* we  shall  relate  some  of  them.  It  is  enougn 
now  to  say  that  there  has  never  been  since  the  Civil 
War  any  uprising  of  New  York  farmers  equal  to 
this  protest  against  school  consolidation.  And  if 
anyone  should  .think  that  these  farmers  do  not  mean 
business  let  him  read  the  following  typical  resolu¬ 
tion  by  men  and  women  who  know  that  such  state¬ 
ment  means  a  moral  obligation : 


A  Modern  Declaration  of  Independence 

Our  school  meeting  of  the  town  of  Milo,  Yates  Co., 
N.  Y.,  District  No.  2,  which  was  largely  attended,  by 
a  unanimous  vote  opposed  the  consolidated  school,  and 
is  bitterly  opposed  to  the  compulsory  and  high-handed 
methods  being  employed  in  so  many  sections  of  the 
State  to  force  consolidation. 

In  our  opinion  the  largely  self-appointed  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  does  not  and  has  not  represented  the 
true  sentiment  of  the  country  districts,  and  while  they 
may  be  high-minded  reformers  they  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  country  conditions  to  expect  to  be  able 
to  impose  their  opinions  without  disastrous  results. 

Sharp  practices  may  have  their  place  in  politics  but 
we  feel  that  politics  will  not  improve  our  country 
schools. 

We  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Thayer-Joiner 
“home  rule”  school  bill  that  gives  each  and  every  school 
district  sole  power  to  vote  for  or  against  consolidation, 
which  vote  must  be  separate  from  the  vote  of  villages. 

We  also  oppose  the  discrimination  in  the  allotment 
of  public  money,  which  discrimination  is  very  plain  in 
its  allotment  but  not  in  its  collection. 

We  also  agree  to  cast  aside  party  lines  in  voting  for 
State  Senator,  Assemblyman  and  district  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools,  and  give  our  support  only  to  those  will¬ 
ing  to  place  themselves  frankly  on  record  on  this  school 
question.  Not  to  overlook  any  outside  our  district  if 
at  any  time  their  ambitious  political  feet  should  bring 
them  within  range  of  our  ballot.  We  shall  not  be  mis¬ 
led  111  thinking  any  one  individual  is  responsible  even 
though  willing  for  a  mess  of  political  pottage  to  don 
the  Iscariot  robe. 

Committee  appointed  for  drafting  the  sentiments  of 
the  meeting  as  follows:  Fred  Ayers,  Ray  Bailey,  Roy 
Wood,  II.  F.  Randall. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Living  Temple 

Not  in  the  world  of  light  alone, 

Where  God  has  built  His  blazing  throne, 
Nor  yet  alone  in  earth  below, 

With  belted  seas  that  come  and  go, 

And  endless  isles  of  sunlit  green. 

Is  all  thy  Maker’s  glory  seen. 

Hook  in  upon  thy  wondrous  frame — 
Eternal  wisdom  still  the  same ! 

The  smooth,  soft  air  with  pulse-like 
waves, 

Flows  murmuring  through  its  hidden 
caves, 

Whose  streams  of  brightening  purple  rush, 
Fired  with  a  new  and  livelier  blush. 
While  all  their  burden  of  decay 
The  ebbing  current  steals  away, 

And  red  with  Nature’s  flame  they  start 
From  the  warm  fountains  of  the  heart. 

No  rest  that  throbbing  slave  may  ask. 
Forever  quivering  o’er  his  task. 

While  far  and  wide  a  crimson  jet 
Leaps  forth  to  fill  the  woven  net  * 

Which  in  unnumbered  crossing  tides 
The  flood  of  burning  life  divides. 

Then,  kindling  each  decaying  part, 

Creeps  back  to  find  the  throbbing  heart. 

But  warmed  with  that  unchanging  flame 
Behold  the  outward  moving  frame, 

Its  living  marble  jointed  strong 
With  glistening  and  silvery  thong, 

And  linked  to  reason’s  guiding  reins 
Bv  mvriad  rings  in  trembling  chains. 

Each  graven  with  the  threaded  zone 
Which  claims  it  as  the  Master’s  own. 

See  liow  yon  beam  of  seeming  white 
Is  braided  out  of  seven-liued  light, 

Yet  in  those  lucid  globes  no  ray 
By  any  chance  shall  break  astray. 

Hark,  ‘how  the  rolling  surge  of  sound, 
Arches  and  spirals,  circling  round. 

Wake  the  hushed  spirit  through  tlnne 
ear 

With  music  it  is  heaven  to  hear. 

Then  mark  the  cloven  sphere  that  holds 
All.  thought  in  its  mysterious  folds ; 

That  feels  sensation’s  faintesf  thrill. 

And  flashes  forth  the  sovereign  will : 
Think  on  the  stormy  world  that  dwells 
Locked  in  its  dim  and  clustering  cells  ! 

The  lightning  gleams  of  power  it  sheds 
Along  its  hollow  glassy  threads! 

O  Father !  grant  thy  love  divine  _ 

To  make  these  mystic  temples,  tlnne ! 
When  wasting  age  and  wearying  strife 
Have  sapped  the  leaning  walls  ot  life 
When  darkness  gathers  over  all. 

And  the  last  tottering  pillars  fall, 

Take  the  poor  dust  thy  mercy  warms, 

And  mold  it  into  heavenly  forms! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  tells  us  she  has 
trouble  with  corn  canned  in  the  pressure 
cooker;  it  does  not  keep,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  put  up  last  year  was 
spoiled.  Nothing  is  quite  so  offensive 
as  spoiled  canned  corn,  and  it  is  a  very 
disappointing  result  after  hours  of  hard 
work.  This  correspondent  did  not  say 
how  long  she  processed  the  corn,  and 
our  guess  is  that  it  was  not  cooked  long 
enough.  What  do  our  readers  sa.\  ?  If 
those  who  can  corn  in  a  pressure  cooker 
will  tell  us  how  they  secure  absolutely 
certain  results,  we  should  be  glad  to  give 
others  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  instructions 
for  canning  dandelion  and  other  greens. 
The  greens,  dandelion,  beet  top,  Swiss 
chard,  etc.,  must  be  washed  and  picked 
over  carefully,  so  that  there  is  no  sand, 
grass  or  old  stalks.  Then  blanch  for  20 
minutes.  The  best  way  to  blanch  the 
greens  is  with  steam,  as  this  retains  the 
valuable  minerals  that  may  be  boiled 
away  otherwise.  A  method  used  is  to  put 
the  greens  in  a  sort  of  hammock  of 
cheesecloth  over  the  rapidly  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  until  blanching  is  completed.  The 
greens  are  then  plunged  in  cold  water 
until  thoroughly  chilled,  and  then 
packed  in  jars  closely,  but  without  pound¬ 
ing  down  to  within  1  in.  of  top.  Fill  up 
crevices  with  boiling  water,  put  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  in  top  of  quart  jar,  adjust 
rubber  and  lid  without  tightening,  and 
then  process  for  two  hours.  Tighten”  lid. 
cool,  and  wrap  jar  or  put  in  pasteboard 
carton,  to  prevent  light  from  bleaching 
in  storage.  A  little  bacon  fat,  olive  oil 
or  a  slice  of  bacon  may  be  added  if  de¬ 
sired. 


<Ikt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Getting  Ready  for  Canning 
Time 

A  lot  of  fussy  commotion  could  be 
saved  the  housewife  if  each  one  had 
previously  acquired  a  happy  habit  of 
being  ready  at  canning  and  preserving 
fruits  time.  No  place  is  quite  so  good, 
so  revealing  of  the  existence  of  such  con¬ 
dition  as  a  pantry  shelf  restricted  to  this 
purpose  alone.  Keeping  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  required  for  canning  and  preserv¬ 
ing  right  there  saves  so  much  time ; 
eliminates  useless  searches  for  perhaps 
the  jelly  bag  itself. 

Ready  at  a  moment’s  notice,  what  a 
joy  to  begin  with  the  first  strawberry 
and  end  with,  quite  likely,  a  jar  of 
orange  marmalade  in  December.  No  dif¬ 
ference  what  we’re  going  to  need  in  any 
of  these  operations,  we  know  immediate¬ 
ly  where  it  is !  A  large  enough,  lidded 
box  is  admirable  for  the  paraffin — either 
that  removed  from  last  year's  goodies 
and  nicely  cleaned,  or  the  pound  or  two 
bought  fresh  and  stored  here  as  against 
emergency.  And  the  dozens  of  new  rub¬ 
ber  rings' ;  these  are  so  inexpensive,  as 
compared  with  the  loss  of  fruit  spoiling 
later  by  use  of  old  worn  ones,  that  fresh 
ones  should  always  be  used  each  season. 


Some  new  lids,  as  extras,  being  sure  they 
are  of  the  proper  size;  these  are  no. un¬ 
wise  complements  to  this  box.  The  jelly 
bag  itself  may  hold  the  package  of 
gummed  labels  for  the  name  and  date  of 
the  jellv,  jam  and  preserves,  herein. 
Those  who  yet  prefer  the  little  paper 
caps  for  their  glasses  may  have  plenty 
of  them  already  cut  and  included  here 
likewise. 

The  jelly  bag,  made  long  enough  before 
needed,  gives  best  straining  results  when 
made  from  flannel.  Fold  a  27-in.  square 
diagonally  and  stitch  up  one  side.  At 
the  upper  edge,  tack  four  tapes.  A 
mounting  ring  for  suspending  it  when 
jelly  making  is  more  satisfactory  than 
hanging  between  chairs,  and  is  inex¬ 
pensive. 

This  shelf,  or  cache,  of  the  housekeep¬ 
er  with  a  happy  habit  also  domiciles  a 
fine-meshed  strainer ;  a  rather  wide¬ 
mouthed  funnel ;  a  large  colander  and  two 
measuring  cups  of  exact  size,  one  for 
sugar,  the  other  for  fruit;  several  long 
wooden  or  silver  spoons  for  stirring  and 
a  wooden  potato  masher  for  crushing 
fruits.  A  small  hand  fruit  press,  as  seen 
in  picture,  I  found  most  worthy  for  ex¬ 
tracting  juices,  at  the  nominal  sum  of 
25  cents.  One  or  two  preserving  ket¬ 
tles  of  aluminum,  agate  or  porcelain,  their 
size  determined  by  the  size  of  one’s 
range  and  the  amount  of  fruit  cooked  at 
once  ;  sugar  bought  just  the  instant  there 
is  a  hint  of  ascending  prices,  which 
usually  comes  along  with  every  fruit  per¬ 
iod,  is  stowed  here  also.  Maybe  a  barrel 
of  it ;  all  the  better,  as  ■'this  saves,  some¬ 
times,  dollars.  Small  lots  always  cost 
more.  Special  sales  on  special  priced 
jars,  jelly  glasses  and  modern  labor-sav¬ 
ing  implements  are  decidedly  worth  look¬ 
ing  after;  distinctly  advantageous.  Uten¬ 


sils  for  the  cold  pack  itself  are  looked 
over  and  decided  upon  in  advance,  too. 

Of  course  all  cans  were  washed  as 
emptied  and  put  away  nicely.  These 
must  be  thoroughly  scalded  and  cleansed 
again,  at  time  of  refilling,  and  assembled 
conveniently.  Complete  success  depends 
upon  this  thorough  sterilizing,  just  as 
much  as  for  the  surgeon’s  instruments, 
which  is  so  absolutely  essential  in  his 
operations. 

I  have  found  the  breakfast  food  car¬ 
tons  a  two-way  joy  in  'this  matter  of 
caring  for  the  cans.  As  the  fruit  is 
canned,  sealed  tightly  that  no  juice  es¬ 
capes,  each  can  is  slipped  into  a  con¬ 
tainer,  the  lid  put  on  ;  excellent  protec¬ 
tors  and  retainers  of  color  these  are,  as 
well  as  for  keeping  the  empty  cans  in 
until  needed  next  time.  Wash,  scald  and 
dry  thoroughly ;  drop  in  a  fresh  rubber 
ring,  screw  on  the  lid  and  slip  into  the 
box  and,  with  the  dust-proof  lids,  they 
are  shining  clean  still  when  drawn  from 
their  refuge.  Gertrude  siiockey. 


Let’s  Serve  Pineapple 

June  brings  the  housewife  a  great 
variety  of  good  things  with  which  to 
plan  her  meals.  Her  own  garden  will 
supply  her  with  strawberries  and  rhu¬ 


barb,  asparagus,  peas  and  the  other  early 
Spring  vegetables  but  she  will  have  to 
rely  on  the  market  for  her .  pineapples. 
The  wise  housewife,  if  she  wishes  to  use 
and  can  pineapples,  will  watch  this  mar¬ 
ket  to  discover  just  the  period  when  they 
are  cheapest.  A  firm,  well  ripened  pine¬ 
apple  is  a  delicious  fruit  and  may  be 
used  in  many  interesting  .ways. 

At  a  favorite  Chinatown  restaurant 
you  will  find  pineapple  served  hot  in 
many  of  their  meat  dishes.  It  changes 
an  ordinary  chop  suey  into  a  “Sweet 
Pungent  Chop  Suey”  that  is  delicious.  It 
is  combined  with  chicken,  beef,  pork  and 
fish  and  adds  a  flavor  that  is  quite  un¬ 
usual.  'Chop  suey  is  made  of  meat, 
sliced  onions,  green  peppers,  mushrooms, 
Chinese  bean  sprouts  (which  are  now 
sold  in  tin  cans  at  many  grocery  stores) 
and  a  richly  seasoned  gravy.  Why  not 
try  making  it  sometimes  and  include  tlie 
pineapple? 

Another  meat  and  pineapple  dish  as 
called  “Chop  a  la  Hawaii.”  To  make  it: 
For  each  serving  brown  a  slice  of  canned 
pineapple  in  hot  butter  ;  having  ready  a 
loin  or  rib  chop  boned  and  rolled.  Broil 
the  chop  and  lay  it  on  the  slice  of  pine¬ 
apple.  Garnish  with  a  spray  of  parsley 
and  serve  hot. 

Pineapple  is  a  necessary  ingredient  to 
the  success  of  many  frtfit  salads.  An  un¬ 
usual  recipe  is  for  frozen  fruit  salad 
which  may  be  served  as  a  salad,  dessert 
or  in  place  of  plain  ice  cream  at  a  party. 
It  is  made  in  the  following  way :  Dice 
and  mix  together  one  cup  oranges,  one 
cup  bananas,  one  cup  pineapple  and  one 
cup  canned  peaches.  Add  one  cup 
whipped  cream  and  one  cup  mayonnaise 
dressing  and  sugar  if  desired.  Fill  into 
a  mold  and  pack  in  equal  parts  of  ice 
and  salt  for  four  hours.  Unmold  and 


serve  in  slices  on  lettuce  leaves,  garnished 
with  ripe  sti-awberries,  candied  cherries 
or  nuts. 

A  simpler  fruit  salad  is  made  of  six 
slices  of  pineapple,  six  halves  of  peaches, 
one  orange,  preserved  cherries  and  let¬ 
tuce.  Arrange  individual  dishes,  using 
heart  leaves  of  lettuce  as  a  nest  on  each 
dish.  Place  a  slice  of  pineapple  on  the 
lettuce,  then  a  slice  of  peach,  cavity  side 
down,  on  the  pineapple.  Garnish  with 
cherries  and  sections  of  orange.  Serve 
with  fruit  salad  dressing. 

Fruit  Salad  Dressing. — You  will  need 
one  cup  granulated  sugar,  white  of  one 
egg,  four  tablespoons  lemon  juice  and  one- 
lin I f  cup  cream  whipped.  INIake  a  syrup 
wath  the  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  cooking 
until  it  thickens  and  begins  to  change 
color  slightly.  Add  slowly  to  the  well 
beaten  egg  white.  Cool  thoroughly,  add 
the  whipped  cream  and  beat  well. 

Pineapple  desserts  are  many  and  varied 
bnt  here  are  three  that  I  think  you  will 
like. 

Pineapple  and  Strawberry  Shortcake.-— 
i  on  will  need  sliced  strawberries  sweet¬ 
ened  to  taste,  shredded  pineapple  also 
sweetened  to  taste,  rich  biscuit  dough 
and  whipped  cream.  Prepare  the  fruit, 
sugar  and  let  stand.  Bake  the  biscuit 
dough  in  individual  shortcakes.  Split 
while  hot  and  butter  well.  On  the  lower 
half_  put  a  spoonful  each  of  the  sliced 
berries  and  shredded  pineapple.  Set  the 
top  layer  on,  cover  with  more  fruit,  top 
with  whipped  cream  and  garnish  with  a 
whole  strawberry.  Serve  at  once. 

Pineapple  Cream  Sherbet.  —  Mix  to¬ 
gether  two  cups  freshly  grated  pineap¬ 
ple  and  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar.  Let 
stand  three  hours ;  fold  in  one  cup  of 
cream  which  has  been  whipped  until  stiff 
and  freeze. 

Pineapple  Pie.— You  will  need  two- 
tlurds  cup  of  sugar;  one  cup  whole  milk  ; 
two  eggs;  one  tablespoon  butter;  one 
cup  diced  pineapple  and  one  and  one-half 
tablespoons  cornstarch.  Scald  three- 
fourths  cup  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler ; 
add  cornstarch  mixed  with  the  rest  of 
the  milk  and  cook  15  minutes.  Cream 
butter  and  sugar  together;  add  eggs 
slightly  beaten  and  pour  cream  mixture 
over  them  stirring  constantly.  Return  to 
double  boiler  and  cook  five  minutes.  Add 
diced  pineapple,  cool  slightly  and  pour 
into  a  baked  pastry  shell.  Serve  cold  A 
meringue  made  of  two  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites  and  four  tablespoon's  granulated 
sugar  may  be  heaped  over  the  pie;  then 
browned  in  a  slow  oven. 

Pineapples  are  easily  canned.  Peel 
them  ;  remove  the  “eves”  and  shred  in 
small  pieces.  .  Pack  lightly  in  sterilized 
jars  and  fill  jars  to  overflowing  with  a 
syrup  made  of  one  cup  of  sugar  to  114 
cups  of  water.  Partly  seal  and  process 
for  15  minutes.  Seal  tight! v  and  store 
in  cool  dry  place. 

Pineapples  blend  well  with  other  fruits 
in  making  jams  and  conserves.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  favorite  recipe.  Pare  and  re¬ 
move  eyes  from  sound  ripe  pineapples, 
cut  in  small  pieces  and  mix  with  an  equal 
weight  of  hulled  ripe  strawberries.  Add 
an  equal  weight  of  sugar  and  cook  until 
thick ;  add  chopped  nuts  in  the  desired 
amount  and  cook  10  minutes  more.  Pour 
into  sterilized  glasses  and  cover  with 
paraffin  when  cold. 

MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 


Ice  Cream  from  Evaporated 
Milk 

Two  tall  cans  evaporated  milk ;  put 
the  milk  in  upper  part  of  double  boiler. 
Fill  lower  half  with  boiling  water  and 
scald  milk  20  minutes  after  it  starts  to 
get  hot.  Put  one  can  condensed  milk 
in  a  kettle  of  warm  water  (unopened). 
When  water  starts  to  boil  keep  boiling 
14  hour.  Take  out  can ;  in  10  minutes 
open.  Put  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  together  in  a  bowl,  beat  a  minute 
then  add  one  tablespoon  of  granulated 
gelatine  that  has  stood  15  minutes  in 
half  a  cup  of  cold  water.  Set  bowl  in 
pan  of  ice  water  and  beat  till  cool,  add 
%  teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  vanilla. 
When  cold  freeze  like  any  ice  cream.  The 
addition  of  gelatine  was  my  idea,  as  no 
eggs  are  used.  Another  way  was  a 
tumbler  of  strawberry  or  peach  preserve 
with  one  spoon  of  almond  flavor  with 
the  vanilla,  or  fine  nutmeats,  maple 
flavor,  one  teaspoon  and  the  vanilla.  An¬ 
other  variation  is  to  simmer  114  cups 
seedless  raisins  in  canned  peach  or  pear 
juice  or  14  cup  syrup  and  14  cup  water. 
Use  orange  or  lemon  flavor  or  three 
mashed  bananas.  Don’t  add  any  of  these 
till  cream  is  half  frozen,  then  add.  Scrape 
down  sides,  cover,  and  finish  freezing. 

MRS.  MAURER. 


Corn  Bread 

Take  two  dishes ;  in  the  first  sift  one 
cup  of  corn  meal,  one  cup  of  flour,  114 
teaspoons  cream  of  tartar.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  mix  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  eggs, 
14  cun  of  sugar,  14  cup  (scant)  butter 
or  lard,  one  teaspoon  soda  (dissolved). 
Stir  the  wret  in  the  dry  and  bake 
quickly.  MRS.  R.  H. 


If  I  have  done  well,  and  as  is  fitting, 
.  .  .  it  is  that  which  I  desired ;  but 

if  slenderly  and  meanly,  it  is  that  which 
I  could  attain  unto. — Maccabees. 


The  Tlandy  Carton  Protects  the  Jar 


The  Fruit  Press  Is  a  Lahor-saver 
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Training  the  Daughters 

I  have  read  a  great  deal,  in  the  house¬ 
hold  and  educational  magazines,  about 
the  need  for  vocational  training.  I  have 
three  girls,  one  in  high  school  and  two 
in  lower  grades,  and  I  want  to  give  them 
a  start  in  life.  We  are  not  well  off ; 
iust  hard-working  farmers.  How  can  I 
start  training  them  so  they  will  have  a 
chance  in  life?  Of  course  that  means 
that  they  must  leave  home,  and  we  real¬ 
ly*  need  their  help,  but  their  father  feels 
just  as  *1  do,  that  they  have  a  right  to 
plan  for  some  work  that  is  better  paid 
than  the  farm.  The  oldest  girl  wants 
to  go  to  normal,  and  be  a  teacher,  but 
the^others  are  not  very  fond  of  books, 
and  all  the -stories  they  read  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  make  them  want  to  try  for  a  city 
office  job,  which  would  take  them  away 
from  home.  anxious  mother. 

We  think  the  problem  here  presented 
is  one  that  is  puzzling  thousands  of  other 
farm  mothers  all  over  the  United  States. 
Vocational  training  is  a  fine  thing,  but 
the  city  -girl  has  her  special  training 
and  then  finds  her  special  job  sitting  on 
the  front  steps  waiting  for  her,  so  to 
speak.  The  country  girl,  probably  some 
distance  from  even  a  small  town,  may 
secure  the  vocational  training,  but  after 
that  she  has  to  locate  the  place  where 
she  can  use  it.  But  there  is  one  thing 
true  in  either  case ;  “Anxious  Mother” 
can  give  her  daughters  a  start  in  life  by 
the  fundamental  training  that  every  girl 
must  have ;  the  training  that  develops 
such  qualities  as  a  high  moral  standard, 
order,  neatness,  cheerfulness,  obedience, 
and  punctuality.  A  pleasing  manner  with 
neat  and  modest  dress,  dainty  cleanliness, 
correct  speech,  with  a  pleasing  voice  and 
accent,  are  all  as  helpful  as  vocational 
training.  But  this  is  general ;  it  does  not 
help  the  “Anxious  Mother”  in  a  specific 
manner.  Will  other  mothers,  who  are  fac¬ 
ing  the  same  .problem,  tell  us  what  their 
plans  are?  How  are  they  working  towards 
training  the  girls  for  self-support?  What 
opportunities  are  offered  by  neaiffiy  coun¬ 
try  towns?  The  impulse  to  crowd  to¬ 
wards  our  cities  does  not  always  lead  to 
fortunate  results.  What  chances  are 
there  nearer  home?  We  think  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  -subject,  giving  different  view¬ 
points,  would  be  very  helpful  and  stimu¬ 
lating. 


“Lonely  Rachael’s”  Problem 

Just  because  a  woman’s  husband  is  a 
renter  or  hired  man  has  but  little  to  do 
with  her  popularity  or  friendships,  pro¬ 
vided  she  makes  herself  agreeable  and 
shows  people,  by  attending  church, 
charity  meetings  and  community  meet¬ 
ings,  that  she  wishes  to  know  people  and 
is  interested  in  a  high  grade  of  social 
life.  Religion  and  charity  always  pro¬ 
vide  an  open  door  to  newcomers  who 
really  want  to  enter. 

My  own  experience  in  -moving  into  a 
new  neighborhood  has  shown  just  this: 
We  were  trying  to  pay  for  our  farm  and 
did  not  have  a  car,  fine  clothes  or  nice 
furniture,  but  we  could  and  did  at¬ 
tend  church  and  Sunday  school  often  and 
received  an  excellent  welcome.  A  great 
many  of  our  neighbors  were  too  busy 
to  seek  me  out  but  by  my  seeking  them 
I  soon  had  many  new  friends.  Of  course, 
this  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  sure. 

Regarding  the  article  by  “A  Hired 
Man’s  Wife”  on  page  530,  she  distinctly 
states  that  she  attended  church  just  once, 
and  that  was  enough !  I  wonder  what 
kind  of  a  sermon  she  heard  that  she  did 
not  care  to  go  again.  Often  newcomers 
either  have  company  or  go  visiting  on 
Sabbath  regularly.  If  so,  they  cannot 
expect  church-goers  to  be  interested  very 
greatly  in  them. 

I  hope  I  have  not  hurt  anyone  s  feel¬ 
ings  but  I  must  admit  that  my  own  feel¬ 
ings,  if  not  exactly  hurt,  were  jarred  by 
the  injustice  done  to  “owners”  of  farms 
and  church-goers.  M.  E.  N. 


Unappreciative  Husbands 

I  read  what  “Mrs.  Clara”  says  about 
her  husband,  who  never  says  a-  word  that 
shows  lie  appreciates  her  hard  work. 
Well,  just  make  up  your  mind,  sister, 
silence  is  golden.  I  myself  work  hard 
and  never  get  any  credit  for  it,  but  when 
night  comes  and  you  know  that  the  good 
man  is  at  home  where  liis  place  is,  just 
make  yourself  contented  and  feel  there 
must  be  some  attraction  or  lie  would  be 
some  place  else,  and  you  would  be  sitting 
fllODO.  A  READER. 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  have  such  a  good 
thoughtful  husband.  I  help  him  all  I  can 
and  there  is  nothing  I  do  but  what  he 
sees,  but  he  says  he  does  not  always 
speak  of  it  at  the  time  as  his  mind  is  so 
occupied  with  planning  his  farm  work. 
And  we  neither  buy,  sell,  nor  plant  with¬ 
out  talking  it  over  together.  How  much 
nicer  to  know  how  things  are  going  and 
that  each  is  satisfied!  How  many  wo¬ 
men  I  have  met  and  asked :  “How  many 
cattle  do  you  have?”  to  be  answered:  “I 
really  do  not  know,  as  I  never  bother 
about  them  and  never  go  to  the  barn.” 
What  a  pity ;  there  is  nothing  I  like 
better  than  to  be  on  a  farm  and  help 
care  for  the  animals  on  it.  I  consider  any 
one  who  has  a  kind  hard-working  hus¬ 


band  to  be  very  lucky,  and  I  know  I  have 
one,  and  if  he  doesn’t  always  speak  of 
things  I  do,  his  actions  show  the  pleasure 
he  feels.  mrs.  b. 


Rose  Beads 

Several  years  ago  I  made  some  real 
rose  beads  from  a  recipe  given  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  They  were  so  nice  that  I  would 
like  to  make  some  more,  but  seem  to  have 
lost  the  recipe.  Would  you  reprint  it? 
The  one  I  refer  to  was  made  by  grind¬ 
ing  the  rose  petals  through  a  food  chop¬ 
per  five  or  six  times  and  then  spreading 
them  over  an  iron  frying  pan.  I  believe 
they  were  ground  through  the  chopper 
five  or  six  times  for  several  days  in  suc¬ 
cession.  Some  tincture  of  iron  was  added, 
too.  But  I  am  not  just  sure  of  all  the 
processes.  mrs.  j.  o.  l. 


ihe  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Out  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  Yi  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
V>  yd.  of  30-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3  yds. 
of'  ribbon.  Twenty 
cents. 


353.  Morning  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  32-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yds. 
of  32-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Twenty  cents. 


304.  Attractive  De¬ 
sign.  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
a  n  d  46-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  takes  4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  witli 
2  Ms  yds.  of  ribbon 
Twenty  cents. 


312.  Junior  Frock. 
Cut.  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  *12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  36  or  40-in. 
material  With  %  yd. 
of  32-in.  contrast¬ 
ing  and  1  yd.  of 
binding.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 

-  -  - - -  — 


The  following  directions  for  making 
rose  petal  beads  were  given  us  a  number 
of  years  ago :  A  large  quantity  of  the 
petals  is  required,  even  for  a  few  beads. 
The  petals  may  be  of  all  colors,  but  all 
stems,  leaves  or  dry  petals  must  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  petals  must  be  fresh,  not 
dried ;  those  from  overblown  roses  are 
used.  Run  the  petals  through  a  meat 
chopper  six  times,  so  as  to  make  a 
smooth  pulp ;  save  all  the  juice  and  mix 
in  the  mass.  The  pulp  will  be  a  dingy 
pinkish  white.  Spread  it  in  a  thin  layer 
on  sheet-iron  pans,  where  it  soon  begins 
to  blacken.  Turn  and  stir  it  so  it  all 
becomes  uniformly  black.  The  blacken¬ 
ing  process  may  be  hastened  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iron. 

As  soon  as  the  mass  has  dried  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  work  easily  and  hold  its  shape, 
small  quantities  are  taken  in  the  hands 
and  rolled  between  the  palms  until  per¬ 
fectly  round.  The  balls  are  made  much 
larger  than  the  finished  beads  are  to  be, 
as  they  shrink  in  drying  to  one-third 
their  original  size.  They  are  placed  on 
plat es  until  partly  dry,  then  pierced  with 
large  pins  and  left  on  these  pins  until 
entirely  dry.  The  petals  are  gathered 
in  the  morning  when  ready  to  fall ;  a 
peck  is  a  convenient  quantity  for  one 
batch.  For  uniform  size  it  is  well  to 
measure  the  pulp  with  a  spoon.  Some¬ 
times  the  beads  are  polished,  when  par¬ 
tially  dry,  by  rolling  between  two  panes 
of  glass. 


Gladness  of  heart  is  the  life  of  man, 
and  the  joyfulness  of  a  man  prolongeth 
his  days. — Ecclesiasticus. 


When  the  sun  goes  down 
.  .  .  come  home  to  light 
and  cheer 


When  rain  threatens  and 
you’ve  been  doing  your 
best  to  catch  up  with  your 
planting  or  plowing — come 
home  to  the  bright,  cheerful 
light  of  your  Colt  Plant! 

A  Colt  Plant  soon  pays 
for  itself.  It  lets  you  stay 
with  your  crops — you  don’t 
have  to  stop  work  to  milk 
and  feed  up.  You  can  do 
that  after  dark  far  more 
quickly  and  safely  with 
Colt  Light  than  you  could 
hope  to  do  with  an  oil 
lantern.  Simply  turn  on 
your  Colt  barn  light — and 
your  barn  shines  as  bright 
as  day! 

Colt  Light  is  even  more 
necessary  in  the  home.  Your 
children  can  get  their  lessons 
with  no  danger  of  eyestrain. 
Reading  becomes  a  real 
pleasure,  and  your  wife  will 
enjoy  sewing  after  supper. 

Colt  Light  provides  gas 
for  cooking  and  ironing — 
does  away  with  cleaning 


The  sale  of  Colt  Plants 
offers  a  great  opportunity 
for  the  ambitious  farm- 
trained  man.  "Write  our 
nearest  office  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 


and  filling  of  oil  lamps. 

It  has  no  complicated 
parts  to  regulate  or  to  get 
out  of  order.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  refill  the  generator 
an  average  of  two  or  three 
times  a  year  with  Union 
Carbide,  at  a  cost  of  only  a 
few  dollars. 

Colt  Plants  are  priced 
very  moderately.  They  may 
be  paid  for  on  convenient 
terms  if  you  are  a  property 
owner.  More  than  2,000,- 
000  people  are  enjoying 
carbide  gas  light  tonight. 

For  your  family’s  com¬ 
fort,  for  your  own  benefit 
— investigate  Colt  Light! 
Let  us  send  you  our  free 
booklet,  “Safest  and  Best 
by  Test." 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York  ...  30  E.  42nd  Sf. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  -  1700  Walnut  St. 

Chicago,  III.  -  1001  Monadnock  Block 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  6th  &  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8th  Si  Brannan  Sts. 


LIGHT 


Sure  Relief 


iBeyvmas 


FOR 


•'X 


indigestion 

P.1CENTS  J/ 

6  Bell  ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


bu  re  Relief 

Bell-ans 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  and  75$  Pkgs.Sold  Everywhere 


Makes  Canning 


KVrcipr  quicker 

EtlaMvl*  CHEAPER 

The  cool,  handy,  pleas¬ 
ant,  money-saving, 
and  money-making 
Virginia  Home  Can 
Sealer  Way 
puts  up  high  as  500  cans  a  day.  Price 
in  reach  of  everybody.  Approved  by 
U.  S.  Gov’t,  Good  Housekeeping  J&A 
Institute  and  canning  clubs. 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  new  way 
to  can  and  make  money  canning 
and  selling  canned  stuff,  also  for 
Steam  Pressure  Cookers  latest  ap¬ 
proved  type.  Agent3  Wanted 

VIRGINIA  CAN  CO.,  Box  14  Roanoke,  Va. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25%  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  48-page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO,, 
425  Gold  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


HOOKED  RUGS 

Send  for  free  lists  showing 

23  illustrations  of  Patterns  of  Hooked 
Rugs  stamped  on  burlap.  I  will  buy 

Old  Hooked  Rugs  and  Old  Braided  Rugs 

Big  money  paid  for  large  sizes.  Send  for  lists 

R.  W.  BURNHAM,  R.  N. 

Ipswich  Rug  Supplies  Mass. 


G.  B.  RICK  CO. 


MAKE  A  FLAG  AT  HOME 

Send  25c  coin  or  M.  O.  (no  stamps)  for 
simple  instruction  for  making  3x5  or  4x6 
foot  size.  Material  reasonable  if  desired, 
ready  to  sew. 

1193  B’way,  N.  Y.  City 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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W  No^ 

mixing 


I>o\v- 

.  dera  or^M 
‘spreading^ 
of  sticky 
pastes— 


W  "is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
“  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest. , 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  J 
tin  package  contains  18"Bis-  M 
Kits,”  always  fresh.  35c  at 
aildrugandgeneralstores 

Guarantee  coupon^^V 
in  every  package. 

'  The  Rat  Biscuit  Co. 

KMaK,  Springfield 
Ohio 


ABSORBINE 

trade  mark  rcg.u.s.pat.  off. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore¬ 
ness  from  .Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  R  free, 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
•trains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  drug¬ 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  yon 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

3@s°DeM!.1 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


3VJIEDICATED  WAX 
TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

35c  doz.,  or  6  doz.,  81  .OO. 

MOORE  BROS.,  DEPT.  R,,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

THE  STRAWBERRY 


SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month¬ 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog: 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Dip  your  sheep  for  scab, 
ticks,  foot-rot  and  mag¬ 
gots  in  a  solution  of 

DR.HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 

Provide  a  wallow  for 

your  hogs.  To  every  25 
gallons  of  water,  add 
about  a  quart  of  Dr.  Hess 
Dip.  Your  hogs  will  do 
the  rest.  Good  night  lice 
and  disease  germs ! 

Use  the  sprinkling  can 
about  the  cow_  barn, 
poultry-house,  pig-pens, 
sinks,  closets,  cesspools, 
wherever  there  is  tilth  or 
a  foul  odor. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
Ashland,  Ohio 


BY  SAMUEL  FRASER 

A  Concise  and  Practical 
Work  on  the  Culture  of 
this  Popular  Fruit;  120 
pages;  Illustrated,  $1.25 
postpaid.  Also  in  same 
style, 

Roses  and  Their 
Culture 

BY  S.  C.  HUBBARD 

Tomato  Production 

BY  PAUL  WORK 

$1.25  each 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


Write  today  for  my 

NEW  Bargain  Catalog  of _ 

i  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts.  Barb  Wire, 

Roofing  and  Paint.  Low  Factory  Prices  and 

I  Pay  the  Freight 

I  Book  saves  you  a  lot  of  money.  Prices  rock  bot¬ 
tom.  Quality  &  satisfaction  pruaranteed.  Write. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept.4302Clovaland.O. 


NEWTON’S 


V  For  Stock 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Cordltlon- 
er,  Worms.  Most  lor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
’LrtSW  Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


trade-mark 

REGISTERED 


COST 


FeedB-B(BULL  BRAND)Dairy 
Ration  and  get  4  lbs.  of  milk 
for  every  pound  fed,  and  keep 
your  cows  in  better  condition. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCE  MORE 


are,  j  A  VATV—Jf—  ®L  These  results  —  distinctly  Pickering  —  are 

possible  because  the  Pickering  is  made  with, 
•'ww*  »  *  ’  /JfTi  out  joints  or  links — an  engineering  principle 

_  _  _  _  AsV*'v-,  which  eliminates  all  lost  motion  within  the 

Governor. 

Mail  coupon  for  free  pamphlet  “A  Better 

■a|  .1 _ nj-,  J  Day's  Work  With  Pickering  Governors” 

HPHlIrPllJ  1;  which  describes  other  Pickering  advantages. 

*  •  mw  vt  -  it  ’  ■  !-*■  '  .  -  including  the  built-in  Speed  Changer,  an  ex- 

1m  {  i  '  '  a  elusive  Pickering  device  which  permits  the 

WW  T  Y  fF  increase  or  decrease  of  the  motor  speed 

r  w  •  yjjjy  JErm  without  shutting  down  the  motor. 

PICKERING  The  PICKERING  Governor  Co.,  Portland.  Conn 

EQUIPPED  TRACTORS  Send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  your  pamphlet  03C. 

Equip  your  tractor  with  a  Pickering  Gov-  Kama  . 

emor  and  you’ll  notice  a  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  in  its  performance  and  a  substantial  Address 

decrease  in  operating  expenses. 

For  the  Pickering  assures  steady,  even 

power — quick  pick-up — instant  response  to  . 

the  slightest  load  change,  and  pays  for  itself 

in  60  days  with  the  fuel  it  saves.  Name  and  Size  of  Tractor  . . . 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Feed  for  Guernsey  Herd 

I  am  going  to  purchase  three  or  four 
Guernsey  cows.  I  intend  to  sell  the 
cream  and  use  the  milk  for  chickens  and 
pigs.  Which  is  the  best  way  to  feed  for 
cream?  Is  it  cheaper  to  mix  my  own 
feed?  Will  I  get  as  good  results  mixing 
my  own?  F.  E.  H. 

If  it  is  your  desire  to  sell  cream  or 
quality  milk  in  your  local  community, 
we  are  sure  you  have  acted  wisely  in 
choosing  the  Guernsey  breed  to  supply 
foundation  stock  for  your  dairy  herd. 
Milk  from  the  average  Guernsey  will 
test  at  least  5  per  cent  of  butterfat,  car¬ 
ries  a  rich  golden  color,  and  makes  a 
very  attractive  cream  line.  While  the 
mere  presence  of  color  dees  not  neces¬ 
sarily  add  to  the  percentage  of  butterfat, 
people  appreciate  this  golden  color  and 
are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  it. 
Guernsey  cows  do  not  produce  as  many 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  as  do  Holsteins 
and  some  of  the  Ayrshires,  but  it  is  easy 
enough  to  secure  an  annual  production  of 
from  seven  to  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
milk  from  Guernseys  that  are  carefully 
selected  and  trace  in  their  blood  lines  to 
animals  of  known  production  and  record. 

We  have  emphasized  in  these  columns 
the  fact  that  the  ability  of  producing 
milk  high  or  low  in  butterfat  content  is 
dependent  upon  inherited  characteristics 
and  is  not  subject  to  modification  in 
compounding  rations  high  or  low  in  car¬ 
bohydrates  or  feed.  Holsteins  on  an 
average  produce  milk  carrying  from  3 
to  3%  per  cent  of  butterfat;  Jerseys  test 
5 y2  and  often  G  per  cent,  and  Guernseys 
average  from  5  to  G  per  cent.  •  The  pre¬ 
vailing  report  averaging  advance  registry 
record  hews  very  closely  to  the  5  per 
cent  standard. 

As  to  whether  it  would  be  advanta¬ 
geous  to  purchase  ready-mixed  feeds  or 
rely  upon  shovel  mixtures  would  depend 
largely  upon  your  own  experience  and 
your  ability  to  obtain  the  ingredients  de¬ 
sired  when  you  want  them.  It  is  claimed, 
and  rightly  so,  that  the  products  utilized 
by  feed  manufacturers  are  standardized 
and  that  economical  control  is  a  factor 
that  may  be  relied  upon  to  stabilize  a 
mixture.  Again,  quantity  production  al¬ 
ways  tends  to  reduce  costs  and  for  this 
reason,  compounded  feeds  are  often 
placed  upon  the  market  at  very  attrac¬ 
tive  prices. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  both  desirable 
and  undesirable  ready-mixed  feeds,  the 
better  group  of  manufacturers  putting 
out  a  ration  intended  for  the  high  dollar 
rather  than  for  economical  or  efficient 
nutrition.  The  only  way  to  satisfy  one’s 
self  as  to  the  desirability  of  one  plan  or 
the  other,  is  to  test  out  the  above  meth¬ 
ods  and  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  your 
own  farm  that  is  convincing.  Many  in¬ 
experienced  dairymen  will  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  select  some  of  the  better  grades 
of  24  per  cent  protein  feeds  and  supple¬ 
ment  these  with  corn  and  oats  that  have 
been  liome-grown  and  thus  he  favored 
with  the  advantage  of  variety  and  stan¬ 
dardized  analysis.  If  you  decide  to 
utilize  the  purchased  mixed  feed,  buy  only 
such  brands  as  combine  ingredients  of 
known  usefulness  in  a  mixture  that  car¬ 
ries  a  comparatively  high  percentage  of 
protein  and  yield  and  low  fiber  content. 

F.  0.  M. 


Peas  for  Cattle;  Mangels 

I  have  a  mixture  of  barley,  peas  and 
oats  which  I  would  like  to  grind  and 
use  for  feeding  milk  cows.  Does  it  pay 
to  raise  mangels  for  cows  when  one  can 
raise  good  silage  and  clover  hay,  also 
Alfalfa?  "  J.  M.  G. 

We  are  assuming  that  you  refer  to 
the  Canada  field  peas  and  assure  you  that 
this  product,  when  ground  together  with 
oats  and  barley,  adds  substantially  to  the 
feeding  value  of  any  combination  of  in¬ 
gredients.  Canada  field  peas  are  a  le¬ 
gume  carrying  upwards  of  20  per  cent 
of  protein.  Generally  speaking,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  barley  and  peas  and  oats  in 
about  equal  proportions  might  contain  as 
much  as  15  per  cent  of  protein.  On  this 


basis  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  some 
such  concentrates  as  gluten  feed  and 
linseed  meal,  and  the  following  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  ingredients  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  22  per  cent  ration  :  Ground  barley, 
oats  and  peas,  GOO  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  200 
lbs. ;  gluten  feed,  200  lbs. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  best  to  grow 
mangel  beets  depends  upon  the  labor 
cost.  Ordinarily  they  are  very  expensive, 
as  they  require  considerable  weeding  and 
the  yield  per  acre  of  the  product  in 
this  country  is  much  less  than  that  re¬ 
ported  and  that  prevailing  in  countries 
where  beets  are  relied  upon  to  supple¬ 
ment  "Winter  rations  for  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  silage,  then  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
producing  the  beets,  for  under  average 
farm  conditions  it  is  possible  to  produce 
a  unit  of  energy  through  the  medium  of 
silage  cheaper  than  it  can  be  supplied 
from  any  other  source.  The  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  in  mangel  beets  and  products  of 
this  character  is  to  stimulate  the  appe¬ 
tites,  make  it  safe  and  possible  to  feed 
dairy  cows  an  increased  amount  of  corn, 
for  the  natural  juice  and  succulence  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  beets  is  not  only  stimulat¬ 
ing  but  encourages  maximum  production 
of  milk. 

Where  clover,  Alfalfa  and  silage  can 
he  grown  with  success  year  after  year, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  land  is  well  limed 
and  productive,  and  crops  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  under  such  circumstances  can  be 
fed  without  supplementing  so-called  min¬ 
eral  ingredient  carriers.  The  dairy  cow 
that  has  access  to  good  pasture  grass  in 
the  Summer  and  is  fed  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  during  Winter  presents  no  problem 
as  far  as  mineral  deficiencies  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  com¬ 
bining  the  available  grains  and  concen¬ 
trates  in  a  proportion  that  will  meet  her 
daily  requirements  for  maximum  produc¬ 
tion. 

For  your  dry  cows  you  could  feed  your 
home-grown  product,  oats,  barley  and 
peas,  without  supplementing  any  addi¬ 
tional  concentrate,  although  the  addition 
of  10  per  cent  of  linseed  meal  would  im¬ 
prove  their  condition  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  such  a  ration.  Peas,  barley 
mid  oats  make  a  splendid  basis  for  an 
economical  ration  and  it  would  he  well 
to  continue  the  production  of  these  crops, 
supplementing  them  with  the  legumes 
you  have  mentioned.  F.  C.  M. 


State  and  Private  Tuber¬ 
culin  Test 

If  a  farmer’s  cows  are  tuberculin 
tested,  and  found  to  be  clean  by  the 
State  veterinarian  must  he  also  pay  a 
local  veterinarian  to  test  the  same  cattle, 
the  latter  being  '.sent  to  iris  farm  from 
the  creamery  where  he  sells  his  milk? 

New  York.  ir.  k. 

I  do  not  know  what  agreement  you 
have  entered  into  with  the  purchasers 
of  your  milk.  If  they  purchase  it  with 
the  understanding  that  you  are  to  pay 
their  veterinarian  for  such  examinations 
as  they  require,  I  presume  that  any  fur¬ 
ther  or  other  tests  made  by  the  State 
need  not  be  considered  by  them.  This 
would  naturally  be  a  matter  of  contract 
between  you  and  the  firm  buying  your 
milk.  It  would,  obviously,  he  vary  un¬ 
reasonable  for  any  milk  purchaser  to 
refuse  to  acept  the  results  of  the  State 
tests,  unless  he  feelV;  that  such  tests  are 
not  reliable  and  need  to  be  checked  by 
veterinarians  in  his  own  employment.  If 
the  purchasers  of  your  milk  refuse  to 
accept  the  State’s  findings  after  a  tuber¬ 
culin  test,  it  is  clear  that  they  lack  con¬ 
fidence  in  that  test.  Speaking  as  a  lay¬ 
man,  not  as  a  lawyer,  I  should  expect 
that  whether  or  not  you  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  for  private  examination  of 
your  cows  will  depend!  entirely  upon  the 
implied  or  specified  terms  of  contract,  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  purchaser  of  your 
milk.  If  you  have  printed  or  otherwise 
published  terms  upon  which  you  and  your 
neighbors  sell  their  milk,  examine  them 
closely.  M.  b.  D. 
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A  High  Quality  Holstein 

At  a  recent  seven-day  test,  verified  by 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College,  the 
five-year-old  cow  Lady  Thyrsa  Walker 
Segis  677726  produced  665.4  lbs.  milk, 
containing  32.222  lbs  fat.  Her  sire  is 
King  Segis  Fayne  Alcartra  206  '  16,  dam, 
Lady  Thyrsa  Walker  516S14.  She  was 
bred  by  H.  D.  Fraleigh,  Red  Hook,  N. 
Y.,  and  is  owned  by  Abner  S.  Deysher, 
Leading.  Pa.  The  development  of  this 
cow  began  early,  she  being  credited  at 
two  years  with  439.9  lbs.  milk  contain¬ 
ing  20.311  lbs.  fat  in  seven  days,  a  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  in  30  days,  and  over 
146  lbs.  in  60  days.  Continued  on  semi¬ 
official  test  she  exceeded  600  lbs.  fat  in 
305  days  and  carried  calf  212  days.  At 
just  past  three  years  she  is  credited  with 
nearly  22  lbs.  fat  in  seven  days  and  over 
667  lbs.  fat  in  305  days.  At  just  past 
four  years  she  had  nearly  25  lbs.  fat  in 
seven  days,  over  182  lbs.  in  60  days,  and 
more  than  S24  lbs.  fat  in  365  days,  while 
entitled  to  a  double  record.  Thus,  she 
has  been  tested  each  year,  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  calf  within  14  months  each  time. 
Computed  on  the  SO  per  cent  basis,  the 
equivalent  butter  claimed  for  Lady 
Thyrsa  Walker  Segis  in  the  present  test 
amounts  to  40.277  lbs. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  $1  to  $2.50  box; 
fresh  packed,  $2  to  $3  bbl. ;  storage,  $3 
to  $4.50;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl.; 
McIntosh,  Reds,  $2.25  to  $4  box;  North¬ 
ern  Spies,  $2.50  to  $5  bbl.  ;  Russets,  $1.50 
to  $4  ;  Starks,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. ;  west¬ 
ern,  box,  $1.30  to  $2.35. 

Butter. — Fresh  creamery,  extras,  41 
to  41‘%c;  firsts,  3914  to  40%c;  seconds, 
37  to  39c;  boxes  and  prints,  45  to  46c; 
storage  firsts,  38  to  39c;  seconds,  36  to 
37  %e. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh  twins,  extras,  20  to 
20%c;  firsts,  1814  to  19c;  Young  Ameri¬ 
can"  22  to  23c ;  held,  24  to  25c ;  held  ex¬ 
tras,  26  to  2714c;  firsts,  24  to  2514c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  'brown  extras, 
36  to  37c;  mixed  colors,  34  to  35c;  white 
extras,  32  to  33c;  eastern  extras,  34  to 
3414c;  western  extras,  33  to  3314c;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  32  to  3214c;  firsts,  3014 
to  3114c ;  seconds,  2914  to  30c;  storage 
packed  extra  firsts,  3314  to  34c;  firsts, 
3214  to  33c;  seconds,  3114  to  32c. 

Fruit. — Cantaloupes,  jumbo,  crates,  $7 ; 
standards,  $6  to  $6.50;  ponys,  $5;  flats, 
$2.50;  grapefruit,  Florida,  $3.80  to  $6 
box;  Porto  Rico,  $4  to  $6  box;  lemons, 
$3  to  $5.25  box ;  oranges,  Florida.  $3.75 
to  $6.60;  California,  $3.50  to  $6.50  box; 
pineapples,  $2.50  to  $3.75  crate;  straw¬ 
berries,  pts.,  13  to  18c ;  qts.,  24  to  30c. 

•Ilav  and  Straw. — Hay,  ton,  No.  1, 
Timothy,  $28  to  $30;  No.  2  Timothy, 
$25.50  to  $27.50;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to 
$20;  eastern,  $18  to  $24;  shipping,  $14 
to  $16;  clover  mixed,  $23  to  $26;  poor 
and  damaged,  $14  to  $15 ;  swale,  $1S  to 
$20;  rye  straw,  $25  to  $25.50;  oat  straw, 
$14  to ‘$15.  , 

Onions.— Native,  $1.75  to  $2.2o  box; 
Egyptian-,  $4.75  to  $5.25  bag;  Texas, 
$2.50  to  $2.75  crate. 

Potatoes.  —  Green  Mountain,  100-lb. 
sack,  $4  to  $4.25;  New  Brunswick,  $4; 
Florida,  $9  to  $11  bbl.;  sweet  potatoes, 
$2.50  to  $2.75  bskt. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  native,  $6  to 
$9  box  ;  southern,  $2.50  to  $8  doz. ;  cab¬ 
bage.  $2.50  to  $2.75  bbl. ;  beans,  $2  to 
$2.50  bskt. ;  beets,  25  to  65c  box  ;  carrots, 
$2  50  to  $3  box ;  cauliflower,  $2.50  to 
$7.50  box  ;  lettuce,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  Iceberg, 
4  to  6  doz.,  $3  to  $6  crate;  peppers,  $6 
to  $9.50  crate ;  pa-rsnips,  Spring  dug, 
$1.75  to  $2.50  box;  rhubarb,  $2  .to  $3.50 
box;  radishes,  $2  to  $2.75  box;  spinach, 
$3  to  $3.50  bbl?;  tomatoes,  southern,  re¬ 
packed,  $6.50  to  $8.50  crate;  hothouse, 
35  to  40c ;  lb. ;  turnips,  40  to  85c  box ; 
rutabagas,  $1.25  to  $2  per  100-lb  bag. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  May  8,  1926. 

Market,  draggy.  Compared  with  week 
ago :  Beef  steers,  15  to  25c  lower ;  spots 
off  more;  best  grades  showing  maximum 
decline ;  top,  $9  load  1,440-lb. ;  averages, 
$8.75 ;  bulk,  $8  to  $8.50.  Bulls,  firm ;  bulk 
bolognas,  $5.75  to  $6.50.  Heifers,  about 
steady;  no  choice  offerings.  Cows,  fuSy 
steady ;  canners  and  cutters,  strong  to 
50c  higher ;  bulk,  $4.50  to  $5.50.  Calves, 
steady  ;  top  vealers,  $14.50. 

Hogs,  steady  ;  demand  light ;  top  west¬ 
erners,  $14.75 ;  bulk,  $14.25  to  $14.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  8,  1926 : 
Cattle,  28  cars;  22  from  Pennsylvania, 
2  Virginia,  1  St.  Paul,  1  Ohio,  1  New 
Jersey,  1  Indiana  ;  containing  597  head ; 
1.280  head  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle,  1,S47 
•head ;  223  calves,  357  hogs,  91  sheep. 
Compared  with  previous  week :  Cattle, 
20  cars,  containing  468  head ;  1,031 
head  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle,  1,499  head ; 
15  calves,  468  hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $8.75  to  $9.25 ; 
fair  to  good,  $8.25  to  $8.75 ;  medium  to 
fair,  $S  to  $8.25 ;  common  to  medium,  $7 
to  $S. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $7.50  to  $8.25 ; 
fair  to  good.  $6.50  to  $7.50;  medium  to 
fair,  $6  to  $6.50;  common  to  medium,  $5 
to  $6. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8.25  to 
$8.75 ;  good  to  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25 ; 


medium  to  good,  $5.75  to  $7.75 ;  common 
to  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6.25  to  $7.25 ; 
medium  to  good,  $5  to  $6.25 ;  common 
to  medium,  $4  to  $5 ;  canners  and  cut¬ 
ters,  $3  to  $4. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  fair  to  good,  $6225  to  $7 ;  medium 
to  fair,  $5.50  to  $6.25  ^  commo»<to  me¬ 
dium,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Calves.  —  Good  to  choice,  $13.25  to 
$14.50;  medium,  $10  to  $13.25;  common, 
$5  to  $40. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.25  to  $14 ;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $14  to  $14.75  ;  lightweights,  100 
to  150  lbs.,  $14.25  to  $14.75 ;  rough 
stock,  $10.75  to  $13.25. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers.  —  Milling 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.40;  corn,  75c;  hay,  baled, 
Timothy,  ton,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  $10 
to  $11. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house). — Bran,  ton,  $3°  to  $40;  shorts, 
$38  to  $39 ;  hominy,  $36  to  $37 ;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $43  to  $44;  linseed,  $61  to  $62; 
gluten,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  ground  oats, 
$39  to  $40 ;  eottonse /'d,  41  per  cent,  $45 
to  $46 ;  dairy  feed",  16  per  Cent,  $34  to 
$35;  18  per  cent,  $38  to  $39;  20  per 
cent,  $41  to  $42 ;  24  per  cent,  $46  to 
$47 ;  25  per  cent,  $49  to  $50;  horse  feed, 
85  per  cent,  $42  to  $43. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 


The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
May  11,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


No.  2  white  oats 
No.  3  white  oats 
No.  2  yellow  corn 
No.  3  yellow  corn 


Per  Bu. 
$0.53% 
-52% 


-89% 


78 


85% 


Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $33.40 

Hard  W.  bran  .  35.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  38.40 

White  hominy  .  32.65 

Yeklow  hominy  .  32.65 

Gluten  feed  .  39.65 

Flour  middlings  .  34.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  38.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  42.65 

34%  linseed  meal  . 55.40 


Wool  Notes 

Shearing  has  begun  in  Michigan,  grow¬ 
ers  asking  38  to  40c,  buyers  offering  35c. 
Recent  quotations  at  Boston  were :  Fine 
strictly  combing,  44  to  45c;  fine  cloth¬ 
ing,  39  to  40c ;  half  blood  strictly  comb¬ 
ing,  44  to  45c ;  half  blood  clothing,  40c ; 
three-eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  44 
to  45c;  quarter  blood  strictly  combing, 
44c ;  low  quarter  blood  strictly  combing, 
40e. 


Champion  Shorthorn 

Ruth  B,  a  roan  Milking,  Shorthorn  cow 
bred  and  owned  by  D.  P.  Marquart, 
Milton  Junction,  Wis.,  has  completed  a 
yearly  record  of  21,641  lbs.  milk,  and  956 
lbs.  butterfat.  She  is  the  first  20,000 
lbs.  Milking  Shorthorn  cow  in  the  United 
States.  Ruth  B  made  her  record  as  an 
eight-year-old.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
Queenston  Duke,  that  was  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  at  the  International  in  1917  191S 
and  1919. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  20. — Guernsey,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 
consignment  sale  from  Coventry  and 
Florham  Farms. 

May  31.  —  Falfurrias  Jerseys,  Fair 
Grounds,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

May  31.- — Guernsey  consignment  sale, 
W’hite  Hall  Farm,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

June  1. — Guernseys,  Du  Bois  Smith 
Farm,  S.t.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

June  3. — Shorthorns,  Canardaigua,  N. 
Y. ;  R.  H.  Feary,  manager. 

June  8. — Lewis  Merryman’s  semi-an¬ 
nual*  sale,  Timoniu-m,  Md. 

June  15. — Guernseys.  Vermont  State 
Association  sale,  Randolph  Ctr.,  Vt. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  28. — Annual  Field  Day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug.  3-6. — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention.  West 
Baden,  Ind. 

Aug.  11. — Summer  meeting.  New  York 
Horticultural  society,  Sodus  Fruit  Farms, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  13. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  home  of  E.  W. 
Mitchell.  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


j  GUERNSEYS  j 

PRODUCTION  BULLS — RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmetd's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally,  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

AUCTION 

2reardde  guernsey  cows 

Tuberculin  Tested— 25  Head 

FARM,  DU  BOIS  SMITH 

St.  James,  Long  Island  June  1st,  1  P.  M. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet 

1 0  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  $50  to  $150  each.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by 
Dellwood  Defender  whose  dam  has  an  official  r  ecord 
of  15,274.9  lbs.  of  milk,  and  832.23  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
class  B.  Several  from  Advanced  Registry  dams, 
and  .some  old  enough  for  service. 

Herd  under  Federal  supervision 

GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM  Katorraii,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Mondamin  Farm  Registered  Guernseys 

Five  fresh  cows,  live  springers,  two  heifers  spring¬ 
ing,  ten  yearling  heifers,  some  ready  for  service, 
Herd  accredited  since  1920.  A  succession  of  brills 
have  been  in  service  combining  popular  May  Rose 
blood  lines  with  strong  A.  R,  inheritance.  I  prefer 
that  interested  persons  visit  farm  and  make  selec¬ 
tions.  H.  T,  BORDEN,  Mickleton,  N.  J. 

Bell  Phone— Swedesboro  312R15 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  elean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
atfd  Pedigrees.  f|  PMl  pg 

For  Sale-Grade  Guernseys 

Eligible  to  enter  credited  herds.  Nearby  springers, 
fresh  cows  open  and  bred  heifers.  Young  pure 
bred  bulls  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  Hew  York 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

4th  Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 

CANANDAIGUA,  N.Y.,  JUNE  3rd 

30  Females  -  Bulls,  8 

18  leading  herds  represented  including  Connec¬ 
ticut  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Best  assort¬ 
ment  of  Durham  breedingstockoffered  this  year 
in  New  York.  On  N.  Y.  C.  and  Pa.  Railroads. 

CATALOGS  of  R.  H.  FEAREY,  Mgr. 

HOLSTEINS 

Registered  Holsteins 

For  Sale  at  Grade  Prices 

Fresh  Springers  and  Fall  cows.  Also  a  car-  1 
load  of  Fall  heifers.  Accredited  tuberculin-  1 
tested  cows.  J  C.  REAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y.  1 

AYRSHIRES 

For  Sale— ^.yrslxiroOattle 

Fresli  Cows,  Bulls  and  Heifers  all  ages,  All  regis¬ 
tered  stock.  Herd  fully  accredited.  Prices  right. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  &  DAIRY  C0RP.  Freeland  Pa. 

S.  S.  HESS,  Mgr. 

j  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

13 AIRY  OOWS  For  Sale 

A  large  number  of  highestlquality  Wisconsin  T.  B. 
tested  fresh  cows  and  springers.always  on  hand  to 
select  from.  Aaron  Mintz,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa. 

iberdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  for  sale.  The  very  best 
"  breeding.  Accredited  herd.  Write  for  information. 
S.  1).  WICKS  Sylvan  I.ea  Farm  It,  F.  I). No.  2  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE — lO  REGISTERED  Onntlirl  AUjn  Cltnnn 
VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J.  OOUtllOOWn  olieep 

GOATS 

Pure  Bred  Toggenburg  Buck  p^yearllV^mS 

from  5  quart  dam.  Queen  Goa-tery,  Vinelanfa,  N.  J. 

RABBITS 

D  ADDITC  FOR  ?AI  F  Pedigreed,  high-class  breed- 

1\  AuDl  I  iJ  *  ''**  CALL,  ing  stock.  American  Blues, 
Flemish  Giants  and  New  Zealand  Reds. 
Breeders,  $8  each;  Youngsters,  gi5-  Send  order  first 
letter.  Satisfaction  guar,  or  money  promptly  refunded. 

ltAHlTAN  BABBITRY  85  Adelaide  Ave.  New  Brunswick,  N .  J. 

D-LL;!-  Cavies,  Pets.  (1.000  animals.)  Circular  for 
liaUDUd  stamp.  SUMMIT  ltABlUTKY  Bei-uhai-ts,  Pa. 

DOGS 

OCOTCH  COLLIES  Welsh  Shepherds.  Pups  and  dogs.  Over 
u  100  head.  Half  price.  Every  one  a  born  heeler.  Ship 
C.O.D.  See  before  you  pay.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  PopeMillt.N.r. 

Pnllia  Dnnnino  the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
UUIIIC  ruppicb  CLOVEKNOOK  KENNELS. Ghaiubcrsbnrg, Pa. 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS..  Grove  City,  I’a. 

U/ANTED — Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
™  Paid.  Jolm  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 


SWINE 

SMALL  PIGS  HERAtTcHcYErd 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Pure  and  Crossed 
breeds  of  all  breeds. 

PURE  BREEDS  CROSSED  BREEDS 

7  to  8  weeks  S7.3„  7  to 8  weeks  87.00  each 

6  to  7  weeks  7.00  each  6  to  7  weeks  6.7  5  each 
Please  state  what  breed  preferred  when  ordering. 
Snipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

E.  P.  YOUNG  :  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SAI  F. 
Size-Quality-Breeding 

Fast  Growing  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed.  Shipped 
C.  O,  E>.  on  approval.  Pay  Expressman  if  satisfied, 
it  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing.  Shi  j)  any  number.  6-weeks  old;  $7  each;  8- 
weeks  old,  $7.50  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly 
and  satisfaction  assured. 

William  J.  Hailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

{Purebred  PIGS-) 

CHESTERS  OR  HU  ROCS 

.  Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs 

6  weeks  old  SS.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
C.O.D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 

FEEDING  PIGS  sale 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester 
and  Berkshire  Cross  pigs.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S6  50 
each;  8  weeks  old,  $7.00  each,  all  good  healthy  pigs 
for  Feeders.  Also  30  Purebred  Chester  White.  6 
weeks  old  Barrows  or  sows,  unrelated  Boars  $8  00 
each  All  pigs  shipped  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval 
No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  If  yon  cannot  ex¬ 
amine  pigs  at  your  Depot,  keep  them  a  week,  and 
it  not  satisfactory  return  pigs  and  your  money  will 
be  returned.  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St  .  Woburn,  Mass 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old.  $6.60 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each ;  good,  healthy  stock, 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  S7  50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D.,  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  ami  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington 
Street,  \\  obnrn.  Muss.  Tel.  YVob.  1415. 

Pia«  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Durocs,  6  wks.  old 

1  •&«  ST. 50  each  ;  7  wks.  old,  $8  each.  Pigs  are  ready 
to  ship.  If  you  will  not  return  our  crate  include  extra 
$1  (each  six  or  less  pigs.)  House  Kros.,  Dushore,  Pa. 

DUROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
ju/unuuo  ine.  All  8geg  £or  8aj0i 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  St  Son  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

rilirno  Rnar  New  York  Sensation.  $125. 

uuroc  DOar  Elmwood  Farms  Bradford,  N  Y. 

R pnr  riiirnp?  ^  ages  for  sale.  The  very  best  breeding 

neg.  UUfUCS  ALLEN  H.  POST  Ensenore,  N  Y. 

(llirnr*-  IpCQPV  if.  ^on  Want  The  Best  In  Durocs,  Write 

UUIUb  Jersey  Wm.R.  Hill, Bridg-eville,  Delaware 

For  Sale-20  Pure-bred  Hampshire  Pigs 

Eligible  to  registration  ;  born  February  15:  just  weaned 
at  bargain  price  of  $  i  5  each  now,  $20  next  month. 

PHILIP  B.  ADAMS  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Chester  While  Piir«  BiS  *ype  with  quality.  National 

JUT, *28"  Champion  bloodlines. 

CLOTJDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

20  f«os,‘6r’  F,erj‘*WV«  and  Poland.  China  Grade  n-„„ 

it’ BoiA&it-  •  *»*  X’rflgSii.T 

|  .*.  DOGS 

1  SCOTCH  COLLIE 

six  months  old,  good  cow  dog,  sable  and  white,  *85.  2 
pure-white  Collie  Pups,  male  and  female,  *40  each  1 
"'kite  Collie  Pup,  tiny  spot,  $35.  1  white  Collie  lain 
small  spot,  *30.  All  pedigreed  stock.  Best  breed  for 
farm  and  children.  West  Hurley  Poultry  Farm 
Kingston,  N.Y.  It.  F.  I).  2.  Box  66  Telephone— Kingston  14F22 

T  TL  14  11  T  ■  f-t 

°n?  c]?°Lce  SB-yr.-oid  Female,  *30.  One  lO-mos.-old 
Male  *.f»-  Also  Male  puppies  born  Feb.  27th,  *15  each. 
All  stock  eligible  for  registration  in  A.  K.  C. 

11.  N.  CONNER  Stockton.  N.  J. 

Exceptional  Lifter  of  Police  Puppies  i^gSrCm 

my  winning  dam  and  imported  trained  grandson  of  Dolf 
von  Dustenibrook.  Priced  at  *75  and  $100  each. 

R.  GRAHAM  R.  F,  D.  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.Y, 

WESTRIDGE  Police  Kennels 

the  usual  high  quality  pedigreed  pups  at  reducedprices. 

NEVER  BEFORE  HAVE  1  BEEN  ABLE  TO  GIVE  SUCH 

Splendid  Value  of  English  or  Welsh  Shepherds 

from  proven  Sire  and  Dams  at  reduced  prices. 

GEO.  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N.Y. 

mi  I  IF  PITPPIFC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 

Isl/LLlEi  i  U I  i  1  Iml^  raised  stock;  natural  born 

_  heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Box  S6R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Pnlirp  PlinniPQ  Nephews  of  Strongheart,  8-10-wks.,  $25 
ruilbu  ruppies  up.  GLEaNROAI)  farm,  Rloomsbury,  N?  J 

This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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STURDY  CHICKS  QlAcUp 

LEADING  BREEDS  mV  /  S.  r 

BEST  BLOOD 

QUALITY  CHICKS.  HEAVY  LAYERS. 

Special  Inducements  tor  Early  Orders. 

Write  today.  Catalogue  Free. 

Linesville  Hatchery  Linesville,  Pa, 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns. .. .  $2.5©  $4.75  $9.00 

Barred  Kocks .  8.00  6.75  11.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.50  6.25  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.25  8.00 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  NACE,  Me.Uistervllle,Pa. 


Cliicli  Prices 

SMASHED-SMASHED-SMASHED 

Our.l5th  year  Hatching.  Heavy  laying  strain 
tested  for  laying  each  year.  6  l-2c  up  per 
chick.  White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  and  Broilers.  Chicks  delivered  to 
your  door.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY 


Ickesburg,  Pa. 


DAD  V  Mixed  or  Broilers,  $9  per  100;  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
D  r%  D  ■  horns.  $10  per  100;  Barred  Rocks,  $10  per 

CU  I  Y  100;  S.  C.  Reds,  $12  per  100. 

n  I  100%  live.  Delivered  free. 

MITCHELL’S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50  and 
100  chicks.  Reds,  $8,  $5.50  and 
$10.  White  Leghorns,  $2.75, 
$5,  $9.  Rocks,  $8,  $5.50.  $10.  Heavy  Mixed,  #2  60, 
$4.50,  $8.  Light  Mixed,  $2.25,  $4,  $7.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Northup  strain  Minorca  and  Wyekoff  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Also  Keal  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Guineas.  Minorca  Farm,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


ARISTOCRAT  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Orders  now  booked  for  J une  shipments— the  ideal  month 
for  success.  Large  White  Leghorns,  $8  per  100.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Mottled  Anconas,  $10,  ProlificWhite  Wyandottes, 
$12, Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds,  $11. 100%  live 
delivery.  Circular.  SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washing-Umvllle,  I’a 


CHICKS: 


Our  10th 
Year 

$7  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range  Stock.  Rocks  and  Reds,  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn,  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


Do  You  Want  to  Increase  YOPROFITS7IY 

Then  order  your  chicks  from  North  American  con¬ 
test  winning  strain.  Pure  Tom  Barron  S.  0,  White 
Leghorns,  Records,  260  to  321  eggs.  Catalogue. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  Port  Royal,  Pa. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themselves 

25  60  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2  75  $5.25  $10.00 
S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.. ..  3.25  6.25  12. OU 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage.  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  JUNE  CHICKS 

Hatches,  June  1-8  15-22-29.  Large  Type  Tan- 
cred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
[269  egg  line  matings.  No  lights  used;  chicks 
I  are  extra  hardy  and  vigorous.  Thorobred 
1  chicks  from  these  matings  shipped  parcel 
post,  prepaid, 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
at  $10  per  100,  $48  per  600,  $96  per  1,000.  Cir¬ 
cular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Mixed  or  Broilers . 810  per  100 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  .  9  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  of  eggs  per  hen  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 
Superior|Farms,  Ine.,  Box  358, Zeeland.,  Mich. 

w  Leghorn  Chicks  of  proven  value  for 

8  /  B  .'K.1  14  years  from  our  trapnested  Hocks, 
wr  Strong,  vigorous  and  big  producers. 

M  1  J  Kjr  Satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  Our 
2,500  selected  layers  produce  our 
chicks.  Price  for  March  and  April,  18c,  delivered. 
COLD  SPRING  FARM  Meadville,  Pa. 

Chicks  That  Grow— From  Hens  That  Lay 

100%  live  delivery  to  your  door.  25 
Whit©  Leghorns  $3.00 

Barred  Rocks  3.60 

Rhode  Island  Reds  4.00 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks  2.60 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 


50  100  500 

$5.50  $10.00  $47.60 
6.50  12.00  67.50 

7.00  13  00  62.60 

4.76  9.00  42.60 

Herbert  Miller ,  Prop. 
RICHFIELD*  PA. 


FINE  BABY  CHICKS  Ready  for  Shipment  on  Mar.  15th 

Hatches  weekly.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  from  811  to  814  per  hundred, 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 

rutruc  s.  c.  buff  leghorns,  barred  rocks^ 

ttlltha  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS  ANO  MIXED,  9c  UP 

10 (K  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  2 _ McAlisterviile,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  Barron  Strain.  Also 

Barred  Bocks  and  Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes,  Send 
for  price  list.  A.O.  M0FLER,  Twin  Brook  Farm,  Strawberry  Ridgo,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS 
S.C.  REDS  AND 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


BABY  CHICKS . . 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C.  ALLEN  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Sealord,  Del 

nU|AifO  (  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  10c,  from  my  own  free. 

Ulllulw  i  range  flock.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  I.  REDS  AND 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  13c;  Reds,  14c;  heavy  mixed,  10c, 
100?;  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 

IS.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


n  L  OL-  1  „  of  Thor-o-Bred  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
baDy  UlHCKS  horns,  lie, parcel  post  paid.  Free  circular. 
FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington.  Ohio 

I>  U.,  J-  B.  Giants,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 

BaDyUnlX  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds,  tv  rite  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  ,  Grantsville,  Maryland 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS  REDS*  and  LEGHORNS 

After  May  15th  $11  per  hundred.  State  Accredited 
flocks.  WM.  0.  SCOTT,  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  Harrington, Del. 


S.C.R.I.  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 

Records  up  to  314  Eggs  in  One  Year 

It  pays  to  buy  the  best,  one  customer 
writes,  “We  have  bred  your  strain  of 
Reds  for  past  12  years,  our  star  per-' 
former  laid  303  eggs  in  one  year,  mak¬ 
ing  a  run  of  84  eggs  straight.  On  two 
entries  at  Storrs’  Egg  Laying  Contest, 
our  birds  were  2nd  high  pen  1st  year 
and  1st  high  Red  pen  2nd  year  —proof 
that  blood  does  tell." 

Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs  and 
This  Year’s  Breeders 

at  big  reductions,  during  June  and 
July.  Also  well  grown  10  to  12  week 
old  selected,  pedigreed  Cockerels. 

Catalogue  Free 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.  Red  BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

RECORD  300  Eggs  per  year.  Free  from  white 
diarrhoea.  Catalog  free.  Read  T estimonial. 

Dear  Mr,  Hagopian  .-  Andover,  Mass. 

I  am  writing  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  the  chicks  I 
purchased  from  you  are  a  magnificent  lot  of  birds.  One 
of  the  pullets  laid  an  egg  today.  She  is  just  4  months  and 
2f  days  old.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  saw  or  owned  a 
strain  of  Reds  that  had  such  vitality  or  that  grew  so  quick. 
The  cockerels  weigh  7  lbs.  each;  they  are  husky  fellows. 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  birds  like  these,  they  are  a 
pleasure  to  work  with.  I  cannot  praise  them  too  highly. 

Philip  Dimlich 

KEDBIBD  FARM  -  Wrentliam,  Mass. 


HUBBARD’S  S.C.Red 

CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy  northern  grown  stock, 
which  lias  been  State  certified  to  be  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea  for  six  consecutive  years.  Reduced  prices 
for  May  and  .1  une  chicks.  They  have  a  reputation  for 

LIVABILITY-VIGOR-EGG  PRODUCTION 
Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Member  I.  B.  C.  X.  Walpole,  N.  H. 


from  my  flock  of  farm  raised  birds,  absolutely  free 
of  all  disease.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  white 
diarrhoea,  Chicks  $18  per  100. 

FISHER'S  POULTRY  FARM  Plainville,  Mass. 


S  C  RED  CHICKS  f 12  Eer  hundred;  Special  mat- 


Laywell  Farm 


ng  Reds,  $16.  Circuia 
Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Fa. 


Sn  D  I  DCnC  Vermont  Certified— A  c  c  r  e d  i  t e  d— 
,  U.  It.  I.  tlEUu  Rich  Color — Heavy  Production  Chicks. 
Lower  prices  May  20.  3  mos.  Pullets  June  delivery.  Cir¬ 
culars.  Ascutney  Farms,  K.10,  Hartland,  Vermont 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


Pure  Strain.  None  Better 


'Now  $12 — 100.  ruru  oiram.  nwno  bcuot 

Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males,  $18 — 10< 
.  postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock 
’  strong  chix.  Prompt  delivery  and  your  satis 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  to 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Ps 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  fiJME 

From  officially  trap-nested  stock.  Over  200  eggs 
per  bird  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Eggs  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Chicks  shipped  every  Wednesday.  For  mat¬ 
ing  list  and  prices  address 

S.  B.  ALLYN  R.  f.  D,  No.  i  Holliston,  Mass. 


JONES’  BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  early  delivery,  First 
hatch  Nov.  16th.  Write  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  Georgetown,  Delaware 


Cr.nnni.Dnnto  AND  LEGHORNS.  Winners  at  Storrs,  Far- 

rrancais  DOCKS  mingdale  and  Illinois  contests.  Stock, 

eggs  and  chicks.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westhamptou  Iieach,  N.Y. 


Sn  A  M  ft  fill  A  C  best  Production  Bred.  Quality 
■  UaAllUUnHd  Chicks  $13  and  $22—100.  Interest¬ 
ing  circulars.  OWHI.AND  KAUSI  Box  437  Hammond,  N.Y 


Farmers’ Fowls.  Season’s  five  big 

Jersey  black  biants  Wins  including  best  display  Bos¬ 
ton.  Eggs,  chix  and  Stock.  KISH  F  ARMS  Mystic,  Conn, 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks  well  bred 

Healthy  stock.  $13  hundred.  Special  matings,  $18 
hundred.  White  hocks  same  price.  100$  live  deliv¬ 
ery,  postpaid.  JflS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes  and  chicks.  ^Wnte^for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Delaware 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWIDEN  White  Wyandotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 


SEND  NO  MONtM'iMICIfi 

Just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  pre¬ 
paid  100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy,  purebred  chicks  from 
healthy, "bred-to-lay  flocks.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
homs,  10c;  Anconas,  lie;  Barred  and  Wiiite  Kocks,  S.  0. 
and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  12c;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes,  14c;  Mixed,  8c.  Orders 
for  less  than  100  chicks  lc  per  chick  more. 

SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  IND. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.75  $9 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  2.75  5.25  10 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.25  8 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100  %live  delivery,  postpaid. 

Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


>  CHICKS  <-<fi 

White  Leghorns  (Barron)  -  8o  &  18c 
Barred  Rocks  ....  10c 

The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Millerstown, Pa. 


Valley  View  B.  Rocks....  $3?00  $.17  5  $U 

r*-  L  i  A  1/  c  S.C.  W.  Leg..  2.50  4.75  9 

U  II  I  C  IV  3  Mixed .  2.25  4.25  8 

Carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY'  FARM,  N.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  McAlisterviile.  Pa. 


CHICK 

CLOYD  NIEMOND 


S.  C.  English  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rock  and  Reds. 

Be  sure  and  get  ray  prices. 

McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


ii;_l  n..l„  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  W. 

high  1)1306  UiliCKS  j,eg.,  13c;B.  Leg.  and  Anconas,  14c; 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  15c;  W.  Wyandottes.  16c;  Assort¬ 
ed,  10c.  lc  less  in  lots  of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for 
Circular  and  Price  List.  CIIAS.  TATIOR,  Box  R,  Liberty,  N.Y. 


Hummer’s 


Famous  Chicks.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
$13  per  100.  Good  stock,  prompt  delivery 

E  R.  HUMMER  &  00.  Frenotjtown,  N.  J. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  May  8,  1926,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

Coccidiosis  in  Chicks,  Part  1. — (Next  to 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea  and  perhaps  ex¬ 
ceeding  it  as  a  cause  of  losses  in  chicks  is 
coccidiosis.  Moreover  the  occurrence  and 
virulence  of  this  disease  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  the  more  intensive  poultry 
sections, 

A  crowded  chick  range  offers  particu¬ 
larly  fine  conditions  for  coccidiosis.  Dirty 
houses  increase  the  virulence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

Coccidiosis  is  most  likely  to  occur 
when  the  chicks  are  four  to  six  weeks  of 
age  though  it  may  occur  earlier  but 
seldom  later  than  this  limit.  The  death 
rate  is  very  high  and  increases  rapidly 
from  day  to  day. 

Symptoms. — The  first  signs  of  coc¬ 
cidiosis  are  usually  paling  and  shrinking 
of  the  comb  and  wattles  with  a  general 
look  of  illness  or  low  vitality,  especially 
in  the  face  and  shanks.  A  keen  observer 
can  often  distinguish  the  onset  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  by  the  appearance  of  the  face,  comb 
and  wattles  long  before  the  bird  becomes 
seriously  ill. 

At  the  same  time  the  feathers  will  be¬ 
gin  to  look  a  bit  rough  and  dull.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  bird  will  droop,  and  will  stand 
hunched  up  with  head  drawn  in  and  tail 
drooping.  The  infected  birds  are  apt  to 
crowd  together  in  comparatively  large 
groups.  A  pronounced  diarrhoea  usually 
accompanies  the  disease  and  the  drop¬ 
pings  are  commonly  streaked  with  blood. 
This  bloody  appearance  is  due  to  the 
coccidae  which  work  in  the  intestines  and 
injure  the  intestinal  walls. 

When  a  dead  chick  is  opened  the  two 
cacea  tubes  (often  called  blind  gut)  lead¬ 
ing  off  from  the  intestine  will  be  found 
distended,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  to  an  enormous  extent.  These  tubes 
are  filled  in  the  early  stages  with  a 
bloody  mass  which  gradually  changes  to 
brown  and  then  yellow,  becoming  harder 
and  harder  until  it  resembles  hard  yellow 
cheese. 

With  this  is  often  associated  whitish 
patches  on  the  liver. — O.  E.  Lee,  Head 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

*  *  =k  $  * 

During  the  twenty-seventh  week  of  the 
fourth  annual  Farmingdale  contest  the 
1.000  pullets  laid  4,646  eggs,  a  yield  of 
66.4  per  cent.  This  is  only  four  eggs 
less  than  produced  last  week,  but  is  3.4 
per  cent  less  than  were  laid  during  the 
corresponding  week  in  the  1925  competi¬ 
tion.  The  production  to  date  is  83,551 
or  4,659  more  eggs  than  the  total  to  date 
at  the  end  of  the  twenty-seventh  week  in 
the  previous  contest. 

Howard  P.  Corsa’s  Leghorns  came  in 
first  for  the  week  with  66  eggs  or  94  per 
cent.  Pinecrest  Orchard’s  Reds  were 
second  with  65  eggs ;  Leghorns  owned  by 
Glen  Rest  ranked  third  with  a  score  of 
62.  Oak  Hill  Farm’s  entry  of  Leghorns 
captured  fourth  honors  with  a  total  for 
the  week  of  61  eggs. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are  : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.20S; 
Oedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1.194 ; 
O.  R.  Misner,  Pa.,  1,175 ;  Howard  P. 
Corsa,  Pa.,  1,165 ;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  1,096 ;  Norman  C.  Jones,  Del., 
1,096. 

Rhode  Island  (Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  1,201 ;  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  1.048;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,019. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Howard  A. 
Wells,  N.  Y„  1.030 ;  H.  W.  Van  Winkle, 
N.  Y.,  1,026 ;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.,  966. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,117 ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  989. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan 
Newhouse,  W.  Va.,  869. 

Blue  Andalusians. — E.  D.  Bird,  Conn., 
770. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  weather  conditions  for  the  past 
week  have  been  as  follows : 


Date 

High  Low 

Conditions 

May  1 

84 

46 

Clear 

May  2 

73 

42 

Partly  cloudy. 

May  3 

79 

35 

Clear. 

May  4 

72 

40 

Clear,  rain. 

May  5 

62 

35 

Clear. 

May  6 

70 

35 

Clear. 

May  7 

80 

30 

Clear. 

$  $  $  $  $ 


The  top  wholesale  quotation  governing 
the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant, 
May  7,  is  as  follows:  Whites,  3Sc; 
browns,  37c ;  mediums,  31c. 

Comparing  Skim-milk  and 
Semi-solid  Buttermilk 

What  is  the  comparative  value  of 
skim-milk  and  semi-solid  buttermilk? 
What  can  I  pay  for  skim-milk  with  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  selling  at  S^c  per 
pound?  A.  E,  G. 

Leicester,  Mass. 

The  'Cornell  Experiment  Station  has 
given  the  comparative  values  as  follows : 
Skim-milk  at  lc  per  quart,  semi-solid 
buttermilk  at  3c  per  lb.,  and  dried  milk 
at  8c  per  lb.  equivalent  to  each  other  in 
feeding  value,  and  to  beef  scrap  at  from 
4%  to  5c  per  lb.  m.  b„  d. 


3,000  S.C.  White 
LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

3  months  old,  $1.25  each. 

May  delivery. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


CHICKS-PULLETS 

From  trapnested,  range  raised  flocks.  Officially 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  S.C.  White 
Leghorns  (Wyekoff  and  Hollywood  Strains);  S.  C. 

R.  I.  Reds  (Vibert’s  strain).  Range  raised.  Milk  and 
Cod  Liver  Oil  fed.  Hatches  every  week. 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

ELIZAVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

PULLETS 

S. C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

Ages,  8-10  weeks:  3-4-5  months  old. 

Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

Will-lay-well  English-American  Leg¬ 
horns  bred  for  heavy  egg  production 
and  constitutional  vigor. 

We  are  offering  chicks  for  May  and 
Jane  delivery  at  special  reduced  prices. 

Laurel  Locks  Farms  Poultry  Dept.  Pottstown,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

9000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
UUvU  English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  iu  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lav  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  7S  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


EKf  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  delivery 
May  31st  and  June  10th;  from  breeders 
guaranteed  free  from  white  diarrhea.  That  fact 
insures  your  success  with  them.  Buy  guaranteed 
free  chicks  and  take  no  chances  as  our  supply  will 
soon  l>e  taken.  Our  low  prices  for  these  insured 
chicks  will  please  you.  Free  circular. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Prop.  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 

HOFFS  “VITALITY” 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS  AND 
JERSEY  8-  GIANTS 

They  are  satisfactory  and  profitable,  Send  for  tuy 
reasonable  prices  and  catalogue.  Established  1888. 
D.  C  R,  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  NESHANIC,  N,  J 

Member  International  Baby  Cliick  Association. 

BABY  CHICKS-10-WEEK  PULLETS 

White  Leghorn,  White  Wyandotte  and  Barred 
Rocks.  June  prices  effective  May  24th.  Big  reduc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices  and  guarantee. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  Pori  Trevorton,  Pa. 


miriTC  8.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $10  per 

L111VIL3  B  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _  12  per  i 


100 
per  100 

Special  prices  ou  500  lots.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa. 

/"it*  |  Single  Comb  Whito  Leghorns.  9c.  Barred 

LfillCKS  Rocks,  lOu.  Reds,  10o.  Safe  del.  guar’t’d.Cir. 

free.  WILLOW  LANE  HATCHER1,  MoAlistorvUle,  Pa. 

^  |_|  |  ^  It  O  /  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c,  From  our 
W  n  I  w  IX  w  \  oivn  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 

Hiewis  Farms  Cliiclts 

Greatly  reduced  prices,  aud  special  quality  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks 
aud  White  Wyandottes.  Sires  from  Contest  Win¬ 
ners;  blood  tested;  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 
Professor  Harry  R.  Lewis,  Davisville,  R.  I.  Box  R 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Offering  for  shipment  during  May  aud  June,  8  to  10-wk.- 
old  pullets,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test,  at  $1.25  each.  GEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

UAMDTnM’C  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS. 
IlMIllr  lull  O  Prices  for  delivery  June  8aud  after— 
$11.50  per  100;  $52.50  per  600;  $100  per,  1,000.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  now  for  the  best  in  chicks  and 
layers.  A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PlUstown,  N.  J. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 


r  hi  to 
r  n  s 

Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs— Trap-nested 
stock.  Circular. 

H.  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus.  N.  Y. 

MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron -Holly wood  strains.  Baby  chicks,  $15  per  100. 
After  May  15th,  $12.50  in  lots  of  600.  June  chicks  $10 
per  100.  Circular.  A.  U.  PENNY  Muttituek,  N  .  Y. 

W  Y  CK  0  FFH  0LLYW0  0  D  LEGHORNS 

The  one  breed  and  of  real  quality.  Eggs,  chicks,  pullets. 
Prices  right.  Circular.  RED-W-FARM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Wyekoff  Leghorns  Direct 

Chicks  and  Egrprs.  Priced  right.  Sure  to  please.  Circular. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  M.A.  Campbell,  Prop., Jamestown,  Pa.  BoxH 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  big  free  1926  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COMPANY 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


843 


quality  chix 

HIGH  CLASS  KIND  ONLY 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas.  All 
from  free-range,  healthy  stock. 

JUNE  PRICES: 
$12.00  per  100 ,  delivered. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 


Prices  per  100 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Mixed 

*11 

*10 

*  9 

*  8 

VVh.&Br.  Leg. 

Vt 

11 

10 

9 

Barred  Rocks 

14 

18 

13 

11 

R.  1.  Reds 

15 

14 

18 

13 

Marcy  si’s  J.  8.  Gianls 

SO 

28 

20 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  i£C  per  chick ;  orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  i{,c  per  chick; orders  for  1000  or  more  de 
duct  lc  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or 
riers  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand 
lingstamp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  Rich 
field  Bank.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa 


quality  Chicks  at  Utility  Prices 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  10c  each 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  12c  each 

S.  O.  and  R.  C.  Reds . ]2c  each 

Buff  Orpingtons . 13C  each 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  13c  each 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas .  12c  each 

Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have  been 
carefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  production.  Free 
from  disease  and  guaranteed  100%  alive  upon  arrival. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  further  information.  No  or¬ 
der  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Lock  Box  202,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


Ylttany  Valley  Chicks 


THE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
theboxwhen  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
hand  culled  flocks.  Live  del’ y  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  prices  on  : 

S  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Chicks 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request — Write  Now. 

N1TTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  -Bellefonte,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  in  our  Smith  or  Wishbone  Incubators. 
Pure-bred  stock.  Reduced  Prices.  Thousands 
hatching  daily.  All  year  round. 

Leghorns  ;  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  $14  per  ]00 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  16  per  joo 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  18  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  io  per  100 

Lower  prices  on  large  quantities.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our 
hatchery.  Your  inspection  is  invited.  Better  order  at 
once  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time. 
We  also  do  Custom  Hatching. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J  ,  Phonel604 


25 

50 

loo 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$12.50 

4.25 

7.75 

14  50 

4  75 

8.75 

16  50 

3.00 

5.50  ' 

10,00 

Brookside  Chicks 

STURDY,  LIVELY,  HEALTHY 


R  1.  Reds 


60 

100 

500 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

.$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50 

.  7  50 

14  00 

67  50 

.  8  00 

15  50 

75  00 

.  5  50 

10  00 

50.06 

,  - 

17  00 

80.00 

guaranteed. 

Hatches 

Barron  Eglantine  Leghorns.. 

Post  prepaid.  Safe  deliv 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  serbeahVswil'e.^n0 j*. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower.  Breed¬ 
ing  birds  selected  and  legbanded  by  ex¬ 
pert  trained  by  Poultry  Department, 
Ohio  State  University  and  authorized  as 
accredited  inspector  Leghorns,  $12 
per  100  ;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Minorcas,  $14  per  100, 

Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders. 

WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102,  WHARTON,  OHIO 


ABY  OHICKS 


Prices  May  and  June 
White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Silver-L’c’d  Wyand’s 

Assorted  Chicks  - 

White  Leghorns,  Special  Matings 
Barred  Rocks,  Special  Matings 
100%  Sale  and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

from  Ad  or  Write  for  Circular. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  1B6  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


25 

$3.00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.75 

2.75 


50  100  500 

$5.50  $10.00  $47.50 
6.50  12.00  55.00 

12.00 
13.00 
9.00 


6.50 

7.00 

5.90 


55.00 

00.00 

42.50 


lOOO 

$  90.00 
105.00 
105.00 


80.00 
13c  each 
16c  each 

Order 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


Prices  for  May,  June  and  July 


Per  50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5  50 

$10  00 

$47.50 

$  90 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

3  7.50 

14.00 

— 

— 

7.50 

14  00 

— 

— 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80 

SUNSHINE 


S.O.W.  Legh’ns 
Barred  Rocks 
W.  Wyandotte; 

R.  I.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 

II ATC1IEK Y  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-  Wyckoll  Strain 
BARRED  Plymouth  ROCKS— Parks  Strain 
At  HATCHERY  Prices  (Prepaid) 

Ref.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton.  Free  circular. 

Per  100  Per  1000 

Leghorns 

May  $14  $130 

June  13  120 

Barred  Rocks 

May  $16  $150 

June  14  130 


BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phoue  Plainsboro  028 


$12  TO  $20  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS,  W  HITE  WYANDOTTES.  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS.  BROWN  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED  ANCONAS. 

20.000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing 
free  range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspec¬ 
tion.  100$  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  Walden,  N  Y. 

DAD  Mixed  or  Broiler . $  8  per  100 

D  D  I  s.* (3.  tv.  Leghorn .  9  per  100 

CUI  Y  S.  C.  Ban  ed  Rocks .  10  per  100 

n  I  A  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  11  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FA1KV1EW  POUhTUY  I  A  KM,  Millerstonu,  l*a.  R.  D.  No.  3 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New’  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  April  25,  1926: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Week  Total 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  65  1100 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  33  1303 

The  Ferguson  Farm,  Tenn .  73  1258 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  93  1587 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  29  1682 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  105  1366 

Tlios.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Ya .  95  1794 

Barred  R.  C.  Farm,  N.  J .  61  722 

Mt.  Kemble  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  101  1832 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  90  1304 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J .  77  1264 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  109  1298 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J .  108  1287 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  87  1529 

John  Hall,  N.  J .  98  1950 

Chas.  W.  Creasy,  Pa .  97  1403 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Andrew  Petro,  Pa .  108  1392 

White  Wyandottes 

August.  Weiss,  N.  J .  57  921 

Kilbourn  Htchry  &  Pltr.v  Farm,  Mich.  101  1110 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Lambert  &  Sked,  N.  J .  105  1410 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt .  96  1609 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  45  972 

White  Leghorns 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  J...  113  1871 

DeVries  Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  84  1705 

Stonleigli  Farms,  N.  Y .  93  1712 

Noreross  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  104  1306 

Wellward  Farm,  N.  Y .  74  1424 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  103  1818 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio...  102  1591 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  109  1380 

Amakassin-  Farm,  N.  Y .  98  1467 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  91  1799 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N..T .  99  1204 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  76  1664 

Highview  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  89  1440 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm.  N.  Y. .  .  102  1132 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . .’ .  105  1811 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  102  1489 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  ,Mich .  115  IG68 

Whitaere  Bros.,  Ohio .  88  1062 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  50  1190 

S.  C.  Price,  Pa .  no  1625 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  102  1468 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  112  1392 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  F'arm,  N.  Y .  88  1001 

Beck  Egg  Farm.  N.  J .  &5  1728 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  89  1312 

Karols  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  53  1133 

Ruggiero  Bros..  N.  J .  115  1315 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  98  1339 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  m  2133 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  90  1363 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  84  1767 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  91  1007 

C.  G.  Parker,  N.  Y .  100  1631 

Wm.  P.  Flint,  N.  J .  93  1477 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  92  1219 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J . 95  1742 

Golden  Oaks  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  90  1048 

Engleside  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  100  1618 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  N.  J .  101  1150 

A.  Turrin,  N.  J .  94  1323 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  108  1346 

F'einderf  Farm,  N.  J .  116  1745 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  112  1877 

Audley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  85  957 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  92  1293 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  104  1313 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  100  1135 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  106  1518 

Rockywood  Farm,  N.  J .  42  1008 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  107  1571 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  76  1095 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  25  1296 

Forsgate  F'arm,  N.  J .  115  1675 

Eigenraueh  Farms.  Inc.,  N.  J . -. .  86  1158 

H.  Rapp.  Sr.,  N.  J .  Ill  1698 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  no  1563 

David  Fox,  N.  J .  101  1291 

Monmouth  Co.  Jr.  Pltry  Clubs,  N.  J.  94  1492 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J .  m  1438 

OakWood  Farms,  N.  J .  126  1171 

Fairfield  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  85  1084 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J .  112  1794 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  97  1284 

FT.  Westervelt,  N.  J .  113  1731 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J .  113  1453 

John  Cray,  N.  J .  116  1561 

Maplewold  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  108  1318 

Mountain  View  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J....  96  1230 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  122  2041 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  107  1408 

G.  Lelbaeh,  N.  J .  109  1100 

Turrell  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  78  1227 

Weiman  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  99  1296 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  100  1134 

Square  Deal  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  85  1185 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  106  1205 

S.  C.  Br,  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ohio .  95  1155 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farms,  N.  Y .  68  531 


Total  .  9356  140194 


Canker 

Will  you  diagnose  the  following  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  three-year-old  purebred  Barred 
Rock  hen,  which  I  treasure  very  highly. 
About  a  week  ago  this  moped  around  and 
I  took  it  in  the  house  and  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  mouth  a  row  of  yel¬ 
lowish  patches  and  the  breath  very  bad. 
I  washed  its  mouth  with  solution  of  car¬ 
bolic  in  warm  water,  but.  the  hen  will 
not  eat,  but  drinks  a  great,  deal.  I  put 
Epsom  salts  in  water.  The  droppings 
are  liquid  and  whitish.  When  it  shakes 
its  head  one  can  hear  the  water  rattle 
in  its  crop — at  least  it  sounds  like  that. 
Have  I  done  anything  to  hurt  the  bird? 

Katonah,  N.  Y.  c.  A.  s. 

If  these  yellowish  bodies,  usually  called 
cankers,  are  found  within  the  mouth, 
remove  them  with  a  cotton  swab  and 
paint  the  sites  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
Look  down  the  throat  as  far  as  you  can 
see  for  similar  growths,  which,  if  found, 
should  be  similarly  treated.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  ring  of  this  formation  at  the 
entrance  to  the  windpipe,  which  will,  if 
not  removed,  choke  the  bird.  If  the 
masses  of  which  you  speak  are  outside 
the  mouth  and  upon  the  face,  they  are 
likely  to  be  the  eruption  of  chickenpox, 
and  here,  too,  painting  with  iodine  after 
removal  of  the  excresences  is  good  treat¬ 
ment.  The  hen  should  be  kept  by  herself 
for  a  trouble,  the  nature  of  which  is  un¬ 
known,  may  prove  to  be  contagious  and 
no  hen  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  en¬ 
dangering  the  flock  for  the  sake  of  keep¬ 
ing  her  in  it.  Your  treatment  was  rea¬ 
sonable  and,  if  the  hen  dies,  you  need 
not  feel  guilty  of  hastening  her  end. 

M.  B.  D. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Leghorns— Rocks— Reds— Wyandottes 


File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
toe  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super-qualitv  chicks. 

Shipping  date  Wh.  Leghorns 

Week  of  May  24 .  12.00 

June  1  to  end  of  season.  .  10.00 


R.  I.  Reds 

14.00 

12.00 


Barred  Rochs 

16.00 

13.00 


Wh.  Wyandottes 

18.00 

15.00 

The  above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  The  same  rate  also  applies  to  larger 
orders.  For  smaller  shipments,  take  the  above  price  per  chick,  but  add  75c  for 
orders  of  25  chicks  or  $1.00  for  orders  of  50  chicks. 

If  you  value  chicks  on  the  basis  of  their  quality  and  earning  capacity  at 
maturity,  you  will  prefer  these  Hall  Chicks.  They  are  better ! 

Hall's  Chicks  are  produced  by  practical  poultrymen  on  a  real  poultry  farm. 
Ail  breeding  birds  are  of  the  health  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  are  from  bred- 
to-iay  lines,  are  State-tested  to  guard  against  white  diarrhea  infection.  So 
the  chicks  are  healthy  and  husky,  will  earn  good  profits  for  you. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of 
chicks  wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will 
deliver  to  you  youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 


White  Leghorns  1 

Send  for  ‘■Booklet 


Low  Priced! 
Vigorous ! 
Prolific! 
Healthy! 


INPIANHEAD 


POULTRY  FARM  ® 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

8 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  come  up  to  standards  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-bred 

stock.  Send  for  catalog  telling  about  our  pedigreed,  and  pen  mating  stock.  Vwcx AP 
Order  today  and  feel  safe.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

l’riees  postp  aid  on :  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns . $3.75  $7.25  $13.00  $62.00  *120.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas .  4. 00  7.50  14.00  66.50  126.00 

S.  C.Blk.  Minorcas,  W.&Brd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.C.  Reds  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  4.25  8.25  16.00  75.00  145.00  BEST 

White  Orpingtons .  .  4.50  8.75  17.00  77.00 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs .  7.00  13.00  25.00  115.00  PUREBRED 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  not  accredited .  3.50  6.50  12.00  60.00  120.00  STOCK 

Mixed  Chicks  (light)  not  accredited .  3.00  5.50  10.00  50.00  100.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
trained  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You 

KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.00  $5.25  $10.00  $49.50  $95.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds...  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50  115.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  and  White  Rocks.  . .  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50  115.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes . ;  3.75  6.75  13.00  62.50  125.00 

These  prices  effective  May  22  and  thereafter 
Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tell3  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods  It  is  worth  any 
chick  buyer's  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  "guaranteed 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  5  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From  ” 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


OUR  17TH  YEAR.  For  16  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  quality.  Ohio  accredited  chicks.  Every  bird  in  our  flocks  has  been 
selected  and  leg-banded  by  experts  trained  by  the  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 
of’  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.  YOU  KNOW  YOU  ARE  GETTING  HIGH¬ 
EST  QUALITY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  IN  HUBER’S  CHICKS.  No  guess 
work  or  no  uncertainty.  If  better  chicks  could  be  produced  we  would  produce 
them. 


WRITE  TODAY 
SAVE  MONEY 


OHIO 

Accredited 


FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  about  our  hatcheries,  our 
flocks  and  RELIABLE  CHICKS  which  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers. 
Hatch  13  varieties.  Get  our  combination  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves  before  buying  this 
season.  Valuable  free  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


schwegier:s> 


THOR-O-BRED'cKS, 


„ r  “LIVE  AND  LAY” 

r  They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  . 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
'inorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  12^  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


r  genera- 
ed  high  . 
:onas,  A 
live 

A 


IM ill  11  HUM  fhifiN  Si  TkllY  ®et  cIl'cks  from  stock  raised  in  Northern  New  York.  Strong,  healthy, 
lliayai  u  vlliuts  Ul  DUA  hardy  purebreds.  Hogan  tested,  high-producing  breeding  stock. 

Varieties  Prices  on —  50  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  Whites,  Brown,  and  Buff . $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Anconas  .  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks .  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas .  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  Jersey  Black  Giants . 18.50  35.00  140.00  . 

Assorted  Chicks  .  6.50  11.00  52.50  105.00 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns.  Slieppars  Anconas.  Parks 
Barred  Rox  and  Jumbo  White  Box  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free  if  you  wish.  Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today,  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  302,  RANSOM  V I LLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


NO  7VVONEY  WE  vS'HIP  C.O.D. 


Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown.  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.60  $6.75  $13.00  $62.00 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.., .  4.00  7.75  . 

White,  Buff  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan;  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 4.25 

Assorted,  Heavy .  3.25 

Assorted,  Light .  3.00  .  . . 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  ROUTE  15  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference.First  National  Bank. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  22,  192G 


Y our  Poultry  Needs  Digestible  Protein 

Laying  hens  and  growing  chicks  must  have  ample  animal  protein  in  digestible, 
available  form.  If  this  food-element  is  indigestible,  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  birds.  Due 
to  the  superior  quality  of  materials  used  and  our  advanced,  exclusive  method  of 
manufacture,  the  45%  to  50%  protein  in  DIAMOND  PICK  is  practically  100%  digestible. 
That  explains  why  thoughtful  poultrymen  are  feeding 

DIAMOND  PICK 

Meat  and  Bone  Scraps 

in  preference  to  so-called  “high  protein  scraps.” 
Thus,  they  secure  the  largest  amount  of  digest¬ 
ible  protein  for  each  dollar  invested.  That 
means  lower  production  costs  and  bigger  profits. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  the  genuine 
Diamond  Pick  we  will  ship  you  a 

lOO-lb.  Bag  Freight  Prepaid  Only  $3.50 

To  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Conn..  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  Va„  and  W.  Va.  only 

Get  a  bag  at  once.  Test  it  in  any  way.  Feed  it  and  watch  results.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  we  will  promptly  return  your  money.  Tell  us  when  to  ship  your  bag! 

Send  for  Free  Samples,  descriptive  Folders  and  Guarantee 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-146-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J* 


Parks"  H  barred  rocks 

It’s  Not  Too  Late  to  Buy  Park’s  Rocks  Because — 

YOU  CAN  REAR— Parks’  strain  Rocks  later  tlian  most  strains  on  account  of  their  early  maturity. 
"Raised  17  Pullets  from  the  25  chicks.  I  Ye  tried  every  way  to  keep  them  from  laying  too 
soon,  but  they  started  at  4  mos.  and  12  days,  etc."  S.  C.  Davis,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

Reduced  Best  Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock  price  after  May  15th 

Prices 


Grade  Eggs  for  Hatching  J 4  . 20th 

“  Day  Old  Chicks  H  "  “  June  1st 

Yes,  They’ll  Mature  in  Time  for  Winter  Layers. 

"My  late  chicks  did  so  well  I'll  ivant  more.  They  are  better  layers  than 
the  early  ones.  Outlayed  everything  around  here,  etc."  U.  Johnson, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Now  is  your  chance  to  get  the  cream  of  the  World's  oldest  and 
greatest  layers  at  prices  that  come  only  once  in  a  year. 

Prompt  Shipment.  Full  Count  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA.  Baby  Chick  Association 


m* T  \  01VT¥M/^  PARKS’  STRAIN  is  COPYRIGHTED  and  must  not  be  used  by  anyone  after 

»»  ^926  in  ads.  or  printed  matter  without  a  REGISTERED  PERMIT  from  us. 


<fcvgr/e  fs/est 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/- 


BIG  CUT  IN  EAGLE  NEST  CHICKS  u 


25  50  100  300  500  1000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . $2-75  $5.25  $10.00  $28.00  $45.00  $  90.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes, 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Black  -Men  c-r  nn  ttnnn 

Minorcas,  S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds  &  Anconas  3.25  6.25  12.00  34.50  57.00  110.00 

Buff  Minorcas . ,  4.50  .8.25  16  00  47.00  75.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  100- Light,  $8.00  per  100 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  June  prices  effective  May  24th 
THE  EAGLE  HEST  HATCHERY  Dept.  23  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


E 


Certified 

Blood-Tested 


Better  Blood  for  the  Same  Money 

Our  blood-tested.  State-certified  Chicka  cost  you  no  more 
than  run-of -hatchery  chicka,  yet  will  pay  better. 

Per  100  Per  500  Per  1,000 

CHICKS  ..  $12.00  $57.50  $111.00 

Postpaid— Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed 
Pullets,  8  Weeks,  $1.85;  Express  Collect 
Barred  Rock.  White  Wyandotte  and  R.  I.  Red  Chicka 
of  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 

Write  for  Pi-ice  List  and  free  Folder. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  vJXan.  a. 

Member  N.  J.  and  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’ll 


m  Send  Foe  Reduced  Prices  m 

OF  OUR 

Sterling  Quality  Chicks 

from  Selected  Flocks 


Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  Y  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S  C  W. 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  T  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thorobred  mat¬ 
ing  to  be  delivered  in  June  or  July  at  $tt 
per  100  i  $53  per  500  ;  $100  per  1,000.  10% 
books  order.  Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  KleinfeltersviUe.  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  9c.  100%  live  delivery, 
P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Special  prices 

on  large  lots.  T.  4.  Ell  KEN  ZELL F.K 
R.  K.  1).  No.  3  McAllstervllle.  l*u. 


^.niPPC  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9e,  from  our  free 
®  II  A>  range  flock.  100%  guar.  Special  prices 
on  500  or  1,000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  f.  S.  Frymoycr  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PUinl,n  of  the  finest  quality  from  purebred,  free  rauge 
UuICKS  breeders.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Also  R,  I.  Reds.  Moderate  prices.  Circular.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.Y. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  Eggs.  $1.50  per  15, 
delivered.  BRUSH  &  SON  Milton,  Vermont 


n  A  DV  Mixed .  $  7  per  100 

DAD  X  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  9  per  100 

fLUCVC  Barred  Rocks .  19  P®r  100 

LH1LIS.O  Reds .  10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  I*.  LEISTER  McAllstervllle,  I’a. 


The  KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Have  averaged  138  eggs  per  bird  in  the  first  six 
months  West  Washington  egg  laying  contest.  Eggs 
—Chicks— Breeding  Stock.  Circular. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia.  N.Y. 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  production- 
bred,  free  range  stock.  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  $13  to  $35  per  100.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  FARM  RD  60  WALLKILL,  N  Y. 


Better  Stock  and  Greater 
Profits  Result  from 


Your  poultry,  hogs  and  stook  will  thrive  rapidly  on 
this  ideal  feed  supplement  and  stimulator.  Made  from 
freshly  caught,  finely  ground  Menhaden  fish,  rich  in 
the  needed  proteins  and  minerals.  Make  this  a  year  of 
profits.  Write  now  for  free  samples  and  feeding  chart. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-0  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


MARDEN’S  PURE 
COD  LIVER  OIL 

Specially  prepared  for 
Poultry  Feeding 


NATURAL  LIGHT,  YELLOW  MEDICINAL  OIL 

(STEAM  RENDERED) 

1-gal.  can . $2.00  each 

5-gal.  can . 7.50  each 

10-gal.  can . 13.50  each 

30  gal.  bbls .  L.  10  per  gal. 

55-gal.  bbls .  100  per  gal. 

Shipment :  Cans  by  express  ;  barrels  by  freight. 
Charges  collect. 

Terms  :  Immediate  shipment  upon  receipt  of  remittance. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  3 

MARDEN-WILD  CORP..  500  Colombia  St,  Somerville,  Matt- 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


Imported  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Males  head  our  first  grade  Pure  Barron  strain  mat¬ 
ings.  Pedigrees  272-314.  First  grade  chicks,  June 
delivery,  only  12  cents;  second  mating,  same 
strain,  lO  cents  each,  prepaid.  Hatches  each  week. 

Write  R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


The  Suggested  Plans  for 
Selling  Milk 

(Continued  from  page  S37) 

(a)  Fixing  the  number  and  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  directors. 

(b)  Provide  methods  by  which  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  association  shall  at  all  times 
be  in  the  milk  producers  whose  milk  is 
being  sold  by  the  association. 

(c)  Provide  methods  for  dividing  the 
territory  into  as  many  districts  as  there 
are  directors.  Each  district  to  have  the 
right  to  suggest  by  nomination,  or  other¬ 
wise,  one  person  they  would  like  to  have 
elected  as  a  director. 

(d)  Provisions  by  which  members 
throughout  the  territory  may  convenient¬ 
ly  vote  for  or  against  the  person  thus 
nominated.  This  by  the  creation  of  local 
units  where  members  may  cast  their  bal¬ 
lot,  or  some  other  equally  convenient 
method. 

(e)  Provide  that  the  voting  strength 
of  each  member  shall  be  equal ;  that  is, 
one  man  one  vote. 

(f)  Provisions  defining  eligibility  to 
membership  with  membership  open  to 
both  individual  producers,  and  to  bona- 
fide  100  per  cent  producers’  associations. 

(g)  Such  other  provisions  as  the  Utica 
meeting  may  direct,  or  that  those  who 
write  the  by-laws  may  consider  necessary, 
<x>  carry  out  the  general  spirit  aud  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  organization. 

As  a  part  of  the  plan,  written  con¬ 
tracts  in  every  essential  similar  to  the 
present  pool  contracts  would  be  entered 
into  between  the  association  aud  the  in¬ 
dividual  producer,  including  the  in¬ 
dividual  producers  in  all  local  and  group 
organization. 

When  asked  to  explain  the  difference 
between  this  plan  and  the  present  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association, 
he  admitted  that  they  were  substantially 
and  fundamentally  the  same. 

Local-Federated  Plan 

(Presented  by  Request) 

Organize  a  local  association  at  every 
shipping  station,  except  where  one  now 
exists.  Make  all  milk  producers  eligible 
to  membership,  and  handle  milk  for  non¬ 
members  at  actual  cost  to  members. 

Permit  the  local  association  to  run  its 
own  local  affairs  in  its  own  way.  If  the 
members  want  to  own  a  plant,  they 
build  or  buy  or  rent  one.  Let  them  run 
their  own  plant,  or  rent  it  out  to  a  dealer 
or  simply  sell  milk  to  a  dealer’s  plant, 
but  always  on  a  uniform  contract  or 
lease  that  would  give  them  control  in 
the  event  of  a  disagreement  on  prices. 
Where  the  association  has  a  local  mar¬ 
ket,  it  would  develop  that  market  to  the 
utmost  in  its  own  way,  and  without  in¬ 
terference  from  other  locals  or  central 
association*.  While  optional  with  it,  the 
local  association  should  aim  to  own  the 
local  plant  when  practical  and  economic. 
The  plant  should  be  equipped  to  make 
butter  or  cheese  or  both. 

The  trustees  and  officers  should  be 
elected  annually  by  ballot  with  two  or 
more  candidates  for  each  position  nomi¬ 
nated  by  at  least  10  per  cent  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  no  incumbent  eligible  to  suc¬ 
ceed  himself  for  more  than  two  succes¬ 
sive  terms. 

Every  member  must  have  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  easy  access  to  all  the  records. 

Provide  for  strict  economy  in  the 
management  of  the  association,  and  make 
salaries  and  expenses  consistent  with  the 
income  of  the  farm. 

Provide  that  all  local  associations  join 
in  the  organization  of  a  central  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  service  of  all  in  the  sale  of 
shipped  milk. 

The  Central  Association 

Incorporate  a  central  association  under 
the  business  corporation  law  in  a  way  to 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Federal  law.  Limit  member¬ 
ship  to  the  local  associations  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  one  delegate  from  each  local. 
Elect  directors  and  officers  for  one  year 
by  ballot  as  provided  for  the  locals,  and 
also  make  them  ineligible  to  succeed 
themselves  for  more  than  two  successive 
terms. 

Provide  that  the  board  of  directors  ap¬ 
point  a  business  manager  of  successful 
business  experience  and  execute  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  association  through  him. 

Make  it  the  duty  of  the  central  asso¬ 
ciation  :  (a)  To  co-operate  with  locals 
to  ‘standardize  efficiency  and  economy  in 
local  plant  management ;  to  regulate  a 
regular  supply  of  milk  for  the  needs  of 
liquid  consumption  ;  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  liquid  milk ;  to  reduce  cost  of 
distribution  and  to  dispose  of  the  sur¬ 
plus. 

(b)  To  gather  such  information  as  to 
production  and  distribution,  supply  and 
demand,  market  conditions  and  sources 
of  supply  as  it  deems  helpful  and  neces¬ 
sary.  Study  economic  methods  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  means  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion.  Adopt  an  equitable  plan  to  adjust 
production  to  the  needs  of  the  market, 
and  to  distribute  the  burdens  of  the  sur¬ 
plus. 

(c)  Demand  that  no  dairy  product  be 
shipped  into  the  State  of  New  York  from 
any  source  until  it  has  been  subjected  to 
the  same  degree  of  inspection  by  State 
authority  as  is  required  of  milk  produced 
within  the  State,  and  if  necessary  to 
initiate  legislation  to  that  end. 


(d)  Arrange  a  conference  consisting  of 
the  trustees  of  the  federation,  and  one 
expert  economist  from  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sources  : 

(a)  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

(*b )  The -Federal  Department  of  Labor. 

(c)  The  New  York  State  Department 
of  Farm's  and  Markets. 

(d)  Department  of  Farm  Economics, 
New  York  State  Agricultural  College. 

(e)  The  New  York  City  Government. 

(f)  The  New  York  Milk  Conference 
Board. 

To  ascertain  the  fair  average  reward 
of  capital,  labor  and  management  in  other 
industries  within  the  territory  of  the  New 
York  milkshed,  and  to  estimate  from  this 
data  a  price  for  the  liquid  milk  of  qual¬ 
ity  required  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  that  will  give  the  milk 
producer  equal  return  for  his  dollar  of 
capital,  hour  of  labor,  and  skill  of  man¬ 
agement,  and  authorize  the  business  man¬ 
ager  to  sell  milk  to  dealers  at  this  price 
under  contracts  for  the  dealers’  require¬ 
ments. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Five  miners  were  killed 
and  four  injured  by  an  explosion  of  gas 
in  the  South  Penn  Colliery  at  I'ottsville, 
I’a.,  May  6.  The  explosion  was  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  discharge  of 
dynamite  in  a  gas-laden  atmosphere. 

More  than  half  of  the  33  drivers’  li¬ 
censes  revoked  by  State  Motor  Vehicle 
Commissioner  William  L.  Dill  in  the 
week  ending  May  5  were  taken  up  be¬ 
cause  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  is¬ 
sued  had  been  found  guilty  of  operating 
automobiles  while  intoxicated. 

Harry  M.  Daugherty  was  indicted  at 
INew  lork.  May  7,  by  the  Federal  grand 
jury  investigating  the  $7,000,000  Ameri¬ 
can  Metal  Company  scandal.  He  is  ac¬ 
cused  with  Thomas  W.  Miller,  former 
Alien  Property  Custodian  ;  John  T.  King, 
Republican  leader  of  Bridgeport  and 
former  G.  O.  P.  National  Committeeman 
from  Connecticut,  and  Jesse  W.  Smith, 
Daugherty’s  dead  intimate  and  close 
friend,  of  conspiring  to  defraud  the  United 
States.  As  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  he  came  untouched  by  the 
law  through  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
frauds,  the  Veterans’  Bureau  scandal, 
the  railroad  strike  injunction,  the  attempt 
at  impeachment  by  Representative  Keller, 
the  Teapot  Dome  oil  scandal  and  the 
Wbeeler-Brookhart  investigations. 

An  undelivered  letter  written  63  years 
ago  by  a  Civil  War  veteran,  N.  B.  Jor¬ 
dan,  to  his  father,  Timothy  Jordan,  was 
discovered  in  the  War  Department  files 
recently.  When  N.  B.  Jordan  died  last 
January,  his  widow  took  up  the  pension 
matters  and  the  letter  was  discovered  in 
the  War  Department,  where  it  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  mislaid  and  overlooked  all 
those  years. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Rowe,  her  four-year-old 
daughter.  Sarah,  and  infant  son,  Alfred, 
were  killed  on  the  way  to  a  baptism  cere¬ 
mony  arranged  May  9  for  the  infant  in 
St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  Lindenlinrst,  L.  I.  At  the  Kearney 
Avenue  grade  crossing  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  unprotected  by  gates  or 
automobile  bell  signals,  a  taxicab  in 
which  Mrs.  Rowe  was  riding  with  the 
children  and  her  husband,  crashed  into 
the  side  of  a  westbound  electric  train, 
after  crossing  the  eastbound  track.  The 
taxicab  rolled  over  and  over  until  it 
stopped  in  flames  on  the  third  rail.  The 
mother  and  the  children  were  electro¬ 
cuted.  The  father’s  head  and  legs  were 
seriously  burned,  and  he  was  taken  to 
the  Southside  Hospital,  Bay  Shore,  in 
a  critical  condition. 

Lieut.  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
United  States  Navy  aviator,  flew  over 
the  North  Pole,  May  9.  Commander 
Byrd,  first  to  accomplish  this  feat,  made 
the  flight  in  14  hours  and  30  minutes, 
leaving  his  base  at  King’s  Bay,  Spitzen- 
bergen  at  1 :50  A.  M.,  and  returning 
safely  at  4  :20  in  the  afternoon.  The  en¬ 
tire  population  of  King’s  Bay  turned 
out  to  welcome  the  American’s  return. 
Capt.  Amundsen.  Lincoln  Ellsworth  and 
the  crew  of  their  airship  Norge,  on 
which  they  plan  a  similar  flight,  greeted 
Commander  Byrd  on  his  descent. 

Alton  B.  Parker,  former  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Democratic 
nominee  for  President  in  1904,  died  May 
10  of  heart  disease  while  riding  in  his 
automobile  through  Central  Park,  en- 
route  to  his  country  home  in  Esopus.  He 
was  73  years  old,  and  had  only  recently 
recovered  from  an  attack  of  bronchial 
pneumonia. 

Emil  Wormser,  said  to  live  on  River¬ 
side  Drive.  New  York  City,  and  reputed 
to  be  wealthy,  and  five  other  men  said 
to  have  been  his  lieutenants  in  an  alleged 
liquor  conspiracy  representing  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  at  least  $10,000,000  and  involv¬ 
ing  men  prominent  socially  and  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  were  made 
defendants  in  a  five-count  indictment 
handed  up,  sealed,  by  the  Federal  grand 
Jury  and  opened  May  10.  The  alleged 
liquor  syndicate  is  charged  with  having 
operated  since  October,  1923.  It  is  said 
to  own  a  fleet  of  speedboats,  each  capable 
of  landing  S00  cases  of  liquor  every  trip, 
and  to  have  owned  also  a  large  number 
of  motor  trucks  which,  well  guarded, 
distributed  the  liquor  the  boats' landed. 
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The  Henyard 


More  of  Those  “Two-eggs-a 
day”  Birds 

I  find  that  there  are  people  who  do  not 
believe  a  hen  can  lay  two  full-sized  and 
shelled  eggs  in  a  day.  My  daughter  was 
recently  visiting  at  a  place  where  over 
a  thousand  hens  are  kept,  and  she  was 
telling  how  George  H.  Wraight’s  pullets 
had  laid  two  eggs  in  a  day,  full-sized 
shelled  and  perfect  eggs,  six  of  them  out 
of  90,  in  a  house  with  trap-nests,  as  I 
have  related  in  a  previous  article.  This 
man  got  angry  about  it,  said  it  was  a 
lie,  that  no  hen  could  lay  two  shelled 
eggs  in  a  day;  if  she  laid  two  eggs  one 
would  be  soft-shelled,  and  a  lot  more  to 
the  same  effect.  This  man  does  not 
trap-nest  any  of  his  birds.  He  probably 
has  hens  in  his  own  flock  that  have 
done  it. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Storrs  College 
had  been  trap-nesting  1,000  birds  every 
year  for  14  years.  Here  ought  to  be 
some  evidence  as  to  whether  pullets  ever 
lay  two  eggs  in  a  day.  Prof.  W.  F.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  has  charge  of  the  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  there,  and  he  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  so  I  wrote  him  asking  what  their 
experience  had  been  at  the  contest.  His 
reply  states  that  as  closely  as  they  can 
figure  it  occurs  about  once  in  20,000 
eggs.  That  is,  if  the  thousand  pullets 
were  laying  20  eggs  a  month,  the  two 
eggs  in  a  day  from  some  one  of  them 
would  average  to  occur  about  once  a 
month.  Then  he  told  about  being  an 
eye-witness  to  its  occurrence  once.  “There 
was  an  exhibition  of  birds  in  the  armory 
at  the  college;  the  late  Judge  Card  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  Warmer  land  myself 
were  standing  near  a  coop  when  Mr. 
Warner  said:  ‘That  hen  is  going  to  lay.’ 
We  all  looked  at  her  as  the  egg  came  out, 
and  to  our  surprise,  in  less  than  two  min¬ 
utes  she  repeated  the  performance.  That 
is  the  only  time  I  have  ever  actually 
seen  a  pullet  lay  two  eggs  in  a  day.”  Mr. 
Wraight  says  the  pullets  that  lay  two 
eggs  in  a  day  have  enormous  appetites. 
When  he  reads  her  number  and  drops 
the  birds,  she  runs  to  the  feed  box  and 
eats  as  if  she  was  half  starved,  then 
goes  and  drinks. 

Mr.  Wraight  is  “personally  acquainted” 
with  many  of  his  hens,  can  pick  them  out 
instantly  from  a  flock  that  looks  all  alike 
to  an  outsider,  and  when  he  gets  an  extra 
good  hen  he  does  not  send  her  to  market 
when  she  is  two  or  three  years  old,  but 
keeps  her.  He  has  hens  in  his  flock 
that  are  eight  years  old,  and  they  still 
lay,  he  says.  One  good  test  is,  how  do 
these  birds  perform  in  the  customer’s 
hands? 

These  English  White  Leghorns  are 
hard  to  beat  both  in  number  and  size  of 
eggs.  A  friend  of  mine  in  Ohio  is  giving 
up  his  strain  of  White  Leghorns  after 
breeding  them  for  years,  only  because 
the  eggs  are  so  small.  They  are  splen¬ 
did  layers  but  the  eggs  do  not  average 
more  than  24  ounces  to  the  dozen,  he 
says.  Wraight’s  hen  eggs  weigh  26  to 
2S  ounces  per  dozen.  In  the  single  dozen 
this  does  not  amount  to  much  but  in  a 
shipment  of  10  crates  of  eggs,  300  dozen, 
the  buyer  gets  toward  a  sixty  pounds 
more  eggs  in  one  lot  than  in  the  other. 
Averaging  the  difference  in  weight  at 
three  ounces  per  dozen  the  figures  show 
a  difference  of  56 *4  lbs.  Really  eegs 
should  be  sold  by  weight  instead  of  by 
number,  then  the  annual  disputes  over 
“small  eggs,”  which  pullets  lay  iu  their 
first  laying,  would  be  avoided. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Failure  of  Hatch 

I  had  a  hatch  come  out  this  week ; 
some  eggs  did  not  even  crack,  but  when 
I  opened  the  eggs,  the  chick  was  all 
formed,  but  dead.  What  is  the  reason? 
What  makes  an  incubator  late  in  crack¬ 
ing  on  about  the  twenty-third  day? 

Kerhonkson,  N.  Y.  MRS.  M.  K. 

There  are  many  causes  for  failure  of 
eggs  to  hatch  even  though  the  embroys 
reach  full  development.  Lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  vitality  is  a  common  one,  and  this, 
in  turn,  may  be  due  to  anything  affect¬ 
ing  the  vigor  of  the  hens  that  produce 
the  eggs.  Hatching  eggs  may  be  in¬ 
jured  by  faulty  care  or  handling  before 
incubation  and  improper  management  of 
the  incubator  'would  also  injure  the 
hatch.  When  the  hatch  is  late,  other- 
conditions  being  right,  the  fault  is  due 
to  running  the  machine  at  too  low  a 
temperature.  A  hatch  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  day. 
Too  early  hatching  indicates  a  too  high 
average  temperature  during  incubation, 
too  late  hatching,  a  too  low  average  tem¬ 
perature.  M.  B.  D. 


Brooding  Chicks 

I  \Clsh  to  buy  100  chickens  and  raise 
as  many  as  I  can.  Will  you  give  me  in¬ 
formation  concerning  brooder  large 
enough  for  that  number?  Would  prefer 
oil-burner  if  satisfactory.  How  large 
a  colony  house  would  one  need  for  100 
chicks?  M* 

■Campbell,  N.  Y. 

You  might  get  one  of  the  oil-burning 
brooder  hearters  advertised  in  The  R. 


N.-Y.  and  use  it  in  any  detached  small 
building  available,  or  build  one  about.  8 
ft.  square  and  high  enough  to  stand 
up  in.  I  should  not  advise  the  use  of 
an  oil  burning  heater  in  a  barn  or  other 
outbuilding  where  a  fire  might  be  com¬ 
municated  to  valuable  structures.  Five 
or  six .  broody  hens  would  take  care  of 
100  chicks  if  of  large  size  and  well-dis¬ 
posed,  and  would  give  you  less  trouble 
than  a  brooder  of  any  kind  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  probably  do  a  better  job  at 
raising  them.  You  will  probably  find 
April  or  May  hatched  chicks,  if  of  the 
lighter  breeds,  more  easily  cared  for  than 
those  of  earlier  hatch  and  early  enough 
to  produce  Fall-laying  pullets,  m.  b.  d. 

Obstructed  Breathing; 
Depluming 

1.  What  is  wrong  with  my  hens?  They 
usually  stand  under  the  dropping  board 
and  have  their  feathers  ruffled,  and  their 
mouth  open  when  they  breathe.  2.  What 
causes  hens  to  lose  their  feathers  on  the 
neck?  _  Some  of  them  are  bare  for  months 
at  a  time,  their  skin  is  of  reddish  color. 

Tamaqua,  Pa.  \y.  c.  b. 

1.  Breathing  with  the  mouth  open  is 
caused  by  obstruction  within  the  respira¬ 
tory  organs.  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
bronchitis  is  common.  Keep  affected 
birds  in  a  warm  place,  well  ventilated 
but  free  from  drafts  and  dust  and  feed 
upon  soft  food  until  recovery. 

2.  Hens  may  lose  feathers  from  theii 
necks  and  backs  as  the  result  of  the  work 
of  the  depluming  mite.  The  bare  places 
should  be  well  greased  with  some  simple 
grease  or  with  sulphur  ointment.  When 
this  mite  is  present,  the  feathers  may  have 
the  appearance  of  being  broken  off  and 
the  skin  be  either  reddened  or  scurfy.  Re¬ 
peated  applications  of  the  ointment  may 
be  needed  to  effect  a  cure.  m.  b.  d. 


Two  Eggs  a  Day  from 
Turkey 

Some  time  last  Winter  you  printed  an 
article  about  a  pullet  laying  two  eggs 
one  day,  and  as  I  have  never  read  of  a 
turkey  here  doing  this  same  thing  thought 
maybe  you  would  like  to  know  about 
mine.  I  have  only  two  turkey  hens,  and 
as  one  was  setting  on  eggs  I  know  she 
could  not  have  laid,  for  she  was  fastened 
up  and  had  been  sitting  on  eggs  over  a 
week.  This  hen,  a  young  one  laying  her 
second  clutch  this  year,  laid  one  egg  on 
Friday,  two  on  Saturday,  April  17,  one 
on  Sunday,  and  one  every  day  after  that 
until  she  went  to  sitting.  She  is  sitting 
on  her  own  eggs  now.  I  know  some  peo¬ 
ple  won’t  believe  this  but  it  is  the  hon¬ 
est  truth  nevertheless.  MRS.  c.  L.  M. 

Berlin,  Md. 


Feeding  Baby  Chicks 

Can  you  give  me  the  best  plan  for 
feeding  baby  chicks  as  they  are  growing? 
I  have  had  some  trouble  with  paralysis 
as  described  on  page  500.  Should  all 
young  stock  be  kept  from  the  old  stock? 

West  Hartford,  Conn.  R.  B.  D. 

(No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not 
know  what  the  best  plan  for  feeding 
baby  chicks  is.  What  seems  best  to  one 
poultryman  of  experience  often  seems 
quite  inferior  to  another  of  equal  ability. 
The  experiment  stations,  where  things 
are  worked  out  to  a  high  degree  of  sci¬ 
entific  precision,  differ  widely  in  their 
recommendations  and  the  original  dieti¬ 
tian  in  the  care  of  chicks,  whose  ideas 
have  prevailed  for  ages  and  to  whom 
we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  breed, 
would  cluck  disdainfully  over  the  notions 
of  any  of  these.  My  personal  preference 
is  for  the  feeding  of  hard,  finely  cracked 
grains  with  milk  for  a  period  of  several 
days.  I  include  oat  flakes  w-ith  hard 
grains.  Then  add  a  good  chick  mash, 
fed  dry,  and  keep  this  before  the  chicks. 
If  they  appear  to  eat  too  heartily  of  the 
mash,  give  it  for  only  part  of  the  day  ; 
this  must  be  a  matter  of  judgment  upon 
the  part  of  the  feeder.  Tender  green 
feed  is  given  from  the  start,  or  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  obtained,  and  the  more  they 
eat  of  it  the  better.  Skim-milk  will  take 
the  place  of  water,  though  some  deny 
this,  and  I  never  knew  chicks  to  have 
too  much  of  it,  provided,  of  course,  that 
dry  milk  or  meat  is  not  included  in  full 
supply  in  the  mash.  I  might  lay  out  a 
detailed  plan  for  you.  It  would  be 
scoffed  at  by  those  who  have  other  plans 
that,  they  are  sure,  are  much  superior 
and  I  suggest  that  you  write  your  very 
excellent  experiment  station  at  Storrs 
and  ask  for  their  bulletin  upon  feeding 
baby  chicks,  then  follow  it.  It  won’t  be 
any  better  than  some  other  plans,  but 
it  wrill  be  good,  and,  as  long  as  you  live 
in  Connecticut,  why  not  raise  your  chicks 
the  Connecticut  way?  Yes,  your  chicks 
should  be  kept  away  from  old,  and  from 
ground  used  by  old  birds.  M.  B.  D. 


“Has  anything  startling  happened  at 
the  country  club  lately?”  “Yes,  a  couple 
of  men  from  the  country  asked  if  they 
might  join.” — Chicago  Phoenix. 


100,000  Chicks  for  Immediate  Delivery 
at  Slashed  Prices— This  Week  or  Next— as  Preferred 

Prices  are  down;  the  weather  is  right.  Now  is  the  time  to  fill  your  brooders  with  Rosemont 
Ohioks.  They  are  bred  to  mature  early  and  lay  persistently;  every  one  is  individually 
inspected.  The  sooner  you  order  the  sooner  you’ll  get  high-priced  eggs. 

Order  NOW  fc 
White  Leghorns  25 

Select  Grade  A  .  . .  .$3.25 

Utility  Matings  .  2.75 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Select  Grade  A  .  4.00 

Utility  Matings  .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes  &  White  Rocks 

Select  Grade  A  .  4.50 

Utility  Matings  .  4.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

State  Certified  and  Blood  Tested  5.00 

We  prepay  delivery  charter  and  guarantee  *afe  delivery.  We’re  booking  orders  for  Jane  Chicks,  too;  want  some? 

FREE  Catalog  tells  why  Rosemont  Chicks  are  better 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Winter 

50 

$6.00 

5.00 

Layers 

100 

$12.00 

10.00 

500 

$55.00 

47.50 

1,000 

$110.00 

90.00 

7.50 

6.75 

14.00 

13.00 

67.50 

62.50 

135.00 

125.00 

8.50 

8.00 

17.00 

15.00 

82.50 

72.50 

160.00 

145.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

175.00 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 

Another 

Big'  Price  Reduction! 

White  Leghorns 

Save  25  so  100  500  1000 

MONEY1  G“cks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 

Send  in  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Your 

Order  Now ! 


Add  3c  per  chick  ter  above  price s  for  Special  Matings 
Prices  effective  May  24th 
Hatches  every  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  and  special  hand¬ 
ling  charges  prepaid.  No  chicks  sent  C.  O.  D. 
No  order  for  less  than  25  chicks.  If  you  wish 
chicks  shipped  special  delivery,  remit  15c  for 
25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100  chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Address  Dept.  9 


%#r  PINE  TREE  CHICKS  W4 


50,000  Chicks— Prompt  May  Deliveries 

Thiele  We  actuary  hatch  all  the  chicks  we  ship.  Order  today  from  the  reliable  “Oldest 

R  k  Hatchery”  at  these  rock-bottom  prices.  35  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  S3. 75  $6.50  $13.00  $57.50 

r  Ktr.  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.00  13.50  65.00 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Anconas .  .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wyandottes .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.50 

Special  Matings,  add  4c  a  chick.  Special  Prices  on  1,000  or  more. 

Prepaid— Safe  Arrival  and  Pull  Count  Guaranteed. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Iwavicr  J0S-  D‘  WILSON.  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1S92.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S. 


MONROEVILLE  CHICKS 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  CHICK  PRICES 

Order  your  chicks  now  at  the  below  prices  and  be  sure  of  success.  We  give 
our  personal  attention  to  our  flocks,  incubators  and  to  your  order. 

Postpaid  prices  on : 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns . . 

S.  C.  &  R.  O.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Barred  Rocks . ’3.25 

White  Wyandottes . 3.50 

Partridge  Rocks,  White  Minorcas .  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  10c  each.  Light  mixed,  8c  each.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Ref.,  The 
Farmers*  Citizen’s  Bank.  Free  circular.  MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  It,  Monroeville,  Ohio 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.  $2.75 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90.00 

...  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

...  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

. .,  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY 

Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Offers  Baby  ’  Chicks  and  Baby  Ducklings  of  the 
finest  quality  from  closely  culled,  well-kept  flocks. 

BIG  PRICE  REDUCTIONS 

Tancred  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

25,  S3. 75;  50,  $5.75;  100,  S10.00;  500,  S47.00;  1.000.  $90.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

25,  S4.25;  50,  $8.00;  100,  $15.00;  500,  $70.00 

Owen’s  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Parks' 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

25,  S4.00;  50,  $6.75;  100,  $12.00;  500,  $57.00 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

12,  $4.80;  25,  $9.00;  50,  $17.00;  100,  $32.00 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS 
English  Penciled  or  Fawn 

12,  S4  50;  25,  $8.50;  50,  $16.00;  100,  $30.00 

Our  Breeders  have  been  carefully  inspected  with 
the  aid  of  an  expert  appointed  by  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  of  Cornell  University.  We  pay  postage 
on  all  shipments  and  guarantee  sate  arrival.  No 
O.  O.  D.  Please  send  Money  Order  or  Check. 


CHICKS 


25 

S.  C.W.  Legs.  $2. SO 
S.  C.  B.  Rocks  3.00 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  3.50 
Mixed  Chicks.  2.25 


60  1-00 

$4.75  $  9 
5.75  1  1 

6.25  12 

4.25  8 


Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery. postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPKIN <i  II  A  T  C  II  E  If  V. 
E.  II.  LEISTER,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  It.  I).  2 


STOCKTON  CHICKS 


Quick  Deliveries 


R.  I.  Reds,  $13.50  per  100;  Barred  Rocks, 
$13  00;  Leghorns,  $11.50.  Order 
today  at  these  bedrock  prices. 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY 
Box  Y,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


Superior  DUCKLINGS 


World’s 
Best 
Strains 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Giant  Rouen  Ducklings, 
$18  per  50 ;  $85  per  100  ;  $170  per  500 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  S” 

$17  per  50;  $83  per  100;  $160  per  500.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 
and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  18th  year  Producing  Duck¬ 
lings  that  live.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM,  R-34,  Pboenixviile,  Pa- 


BEAUAND0T 


A  re  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 


MAMMOTH  DucklinS’S  rit?ht.  Shipped"  right.  Liberal  guar 

P  E  K  •  R  **  Beauaudol  Duck  Ranch,  Sag  Harbor, L.I.,  N  T ' 

X7VHITE  FEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

From  best  type,  growth  and  laying  flock,  $35  per 
100,  K,  BORMAN _  Laurelton,  N.  J. 

White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  Port  Rojal,  Pa. 

White  Holland  Turkeys 

not  wander.  Few  laying  hens  for  sale.  Eggs,  60«  each. 
Himawana  Farms  Middlefield,  Geauga  Co. ,  O. 

oiANTl^ONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  from  large,  vigorous 

u  stock.  Order  now.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM  Rooks,  Pa. 


PKK  DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eggs. 
Prices  greatly  red’ed. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip.N  T. 


JERSEY  Black  Giant  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  free  range  stock  at  $1.25  per  setting,  postage  paid. 
James  T.  Crystell  Middle  Valley,  N  J. 


DIGE0NS.  Birmingham  rollers  that  roll.  Good  stock.  Fine 
■  performers.  Solid  and  mixed  colors.  $2  each. 

C.  J  SMITH  26  Havens  Ave  AUBURN.  N.  Y 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

From  reading  this  page,  which  I  do 
first,  it  strikes  me  as  queer  that  so  many 
people  get  into  the  same  trouble.  I  think 
it  might  be  well  if  you  print  a  list  of 
“thou  shalt  nots”  and  send  to  each  sub¬ 
scriber  to  frame  and  hang  up  in  his  home. 
Something  like  this  : 

Thou  shalt  not  make  investments  with¬ 
out  consulting  your  banker  or  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y. 

Thou  shalt  not  ship  produce  to  hrms 
without  rating. 

Thou  shalt  not  buy  from  unknown  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Thou  shalt  not  take  seriously  the  state¬ 
ments  of  book  agents,  insurance  sales¬ 
men  or  any  other  offering  you  something 
for  nothing. 

Honor  the  merchants  that  fliou  knowest 
to  be  honest  that  thy  list  of  deposits  in 
the  bank  be  long  and  that  thou  may  be 
happy. 

This  might  make  a  good  heading  for 
Publisher's  Desk.  Yours  for  continued 
exposure  of  crooks.  E*  D-  p* 

Ohio. 

The  above  list  of  “Thou  Shalt  Nots” 
is  so  much  to  the  point  that  we  are  print¬ 
ing  them  for  the  benefit  of  readers,  while 
we  cannot  follow  the  suggestion  to  have 
them  framed  to  hang  in  the  homes  of 
our  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  read¬ 
ers.  If  all  would  only  follow  the  pre¬ 
script  ion  of  the  Ohio  subscriber  there 
can  be  no  question  that  many  heartaches 
and  serious  losses  would  be  avoided. 

On  October  7,  1925,  I  ordered  and  paid 
for  four  pairs  of  stockings,  to  the  amount 
of  .$2.45,  from  the  Better  Service  Hosiery, 
Mineral  Springs,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y\, 
through  their  agent,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Smith, 
also  of  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  I  have  received  no  word  from 
them  after  having  written  them  in  re¬ 
gard  to  my  order.  As  you  have  helped 
so  manv  other  subscribers,  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  through  your  efforts  you  might  be 
able  either  to  have  the  stockings  sent  to 
me  or  my  money  refunded.  s.  A.  ii. 

New  York. 

I  inclose  receipt  for  two  pairs  of  hose 
ordered  from  a  woman  who  claimed  to 
have  been  in  these  mills  for  three  years 
before  going  on  road.  I  daresay  tins 
cannot  be  collected  or  goods  obtained, 
but  hope  you  wTill  expose  this  firm  through 
your  paper,  and  thus  save  people  ot 
some  other  rural  community.  This  wo¬ 
man  took  orders  from  practically  every 
family  and  at  least  one  merchant  in  a 
little  hamlet  and  outlying  farms,  and  1 
only  know  of  one  .  person  who  received 
goods.  This  woman  refused  to  pay  any- 
thing  down  and  goods  were  received 
C  O  D.  These  people,  including  myself, 
could  ill  afford  to  lose  the  money  value, 
and  hate  to  have  others  suffer,  w.  ii.  L. 

New  York. 

We  publish  the  above  letters  to  give 
our  readers  the  experience  of  these  two 
subscribers.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
similar  complaints  where  people  have 
paid  various  amounts  in  advance  but  have 
not  received  the  hosiery.  Some  adjust¬ 
ments  were  made  after  a  long  time  and 
much  correspondence,  but  one  party  re¬ 
ported  receipt  of  hosiery  which  was  not 
what  had  been  ordered,  either  in  color 
or  quality.  This  same  agent  was  with 
the  Everneat  Hosiery  Mills  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  readers  reported  the  same  neglect 
and  delay  in  filling  orders,  and  when 
hosiery  was  received  it  was  not  the  color 
or  quality  ordered.  The  reference  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  show  the  caution  necessary, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  not  to  pay  any 
money  to  these  agents. 

After  many  solicitations  I  shipped  a 
case  of  eggs,  valued  at  $18,  to  Forbes, 
Mason  &  Company,  127  Federal  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mass.  I  have  never  had  any  re¬ 
turns.  Can  you  collect  the  bill  for  me? 

New  York.  A.  c. 

Our  letters  were  returned  by  the  post 
office  with  the  indication  that  Forbes, 
Mason  &  Company  had  moved  to  Port¬ 
land,  Me.  We,  however,  could  not  locate 
them  there  and  sent  the  information  to 
the  Post  Office  Department.  It  appears 
that  this  concern  has  swindled  others, 
but  Mr.  Mason,  who  is  an  old  hand  at 
the  game,  has  left  for  some  unknown  ad¬ 
dress,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  get 
any  settlement  for  the  shipments  he  re¬ 
ceived.  This  justifies  a  repetition  of  our 
advice  to  look  into  the  rating  and  stand¬ 
ing  of  concerns  before  sending  goods. 


Winchester,  Ya. — A  number  of  local 
people  claiming  to  be  heirs  of  the  Edwards 
estate,  to  which  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  land  on  lower  Manhattan  rightfully 
belongs,  have  received  a  letter  from  R.  C. 
Sadler,  Lafayette,  Ala.,  in  which  he  says 
he  was  informed  New  York  City  authori¬ 
ties  have  acknowledged  the  claim,  and 
that  “parties  in  a  position  to  know  the 
present  status  of  the  matter  are  quite 
confident  of  a  favorable  settlement” 

“Indeed,  so  strong  is  confidence  in  the 
recovery  of  this  property,”  he  added, 
“that  brokers  and  speculators  are  offering 
to  buy  the  interest  of  any  of  the  heirs 
who  are  willing  to  sell.” 

We  have  been  unable  to  secure  any  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  alleged  “Edwards 
estate”  that  would  give  credence  to  the 
above  item  from  the  Virginia  paper.  We 
should  like  to  know  what  New  York  City 
authorities  have  acknowledged  the  claims 
of  the  supposed  heirs  to  the  Edwards  es¬ 
tate  ;  also  what  “brokers  and  specula¬ 
tors”  are  offering  to  buy  the  interests  of 
the  said  heirs.  The  item  is  so  indefinite 
that  no  one  can  well  escape  the  suspicion 
that  the  purpose  of  the  item  is  to  get 
more  money  from  the  dupes  of  the 
Scheme.  The  Anneke  Jans  estate  is  an¬ 
other  proposition  which  has  furnished  a 
certain  class  of  lawyers  with  fees  for  a 
number  of  years  past. 

On  February  2G  last  I  sent  a  money 
order  of  $3.15  to  the  Moore  Seed  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  garden  seeds,  and  never 
received  the  seeds  or  money.  After  a 
time  I  wrote  them  and  they  said  they 
could  not  find  any  record  of  it.  so  the 
post  office  here  looked  it  up  and  found 
it  had  been  cashed  there  and  the  office 
sent  back  a  slip  showing  where  it  had 
been  cashed  there.  Again  I  wrote  them 
sending  the  slip  from  the  post  office,  and 
they  refused  to  answer.  Do  you  know  if 
they  are  still  doing  business  and  what 
would  you  advise  me  to  do?  c.  w. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  complaints  for  many 
years  from  readers  who  have  sent  orders 
to  Moore  Seed  Co.,  and  had  the  same 
unfortunate  experience.  We  are  sending 
this  record  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  Union  Chemical  Co.,  of  Lewis- 
burg.  Pa.,  have  induced  us  to  sell  their 
goods ;  namely  Alldi  for  killing  every 
kind  of  bug  or  worm  that  has  no  lungs ; 
Carbieide  which  kills  weevil,  moth  and 
fly  in  any  and  all  kinds  of  seeds  before 
planting.  Their  salesman  Miles  Groat 
lias  been  traveling  for  three  days  with 
our  men,  and  states  that  Carbieide  will 
kill  the  blight  in  potato  seed,  and  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  spray  the  growing 
potato  for  this  trouble.  We  wish  to 
know  if  you  have  any  knowledge  as  to 
what  their  goods  will  do  and  what  the 
standing  of  their  company  is.  Mr.  Groat 
also  states  that  Carbieide  will  kill  dry 
rot,  mahogany  rot,  scab  and  potato  bugs 
in  the  seed.  Do  you  know  if  this  is  true 
or  can  you  find  out  for  us?  If  the  above 
are  true  it  is  something  every  farmer 
needs,  and  we  wish  to  sell  the  goods,  but 
if  they  are  not  true  we  would  like  to 
know  it  as  soon  as  possible  so  we  can 
correct  any  misstatements  their  agent 
has  made  to  the  trade.  Enclosed  you  will 
find  an  assurance  of  crops  the  Union 
Chemical  Co.  furnish  the  farmer  when  he 
uses  Carbieide.  H.  s.  G. 

New  York. 

The  above  claims  are  the  worst  jum¬ 
ble  of  “rot”  we  have  encountered  in  a 
long  time.  We  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Groat  and  the  Union  Chemical  Co.  to 
show  us  some  of  the  “bugs  and  worms 
without  lungs.”  Potato  blight  does  not 
usually  come  from  the  seed  as  any  potato 
grower  knows.  Potato  bugs  are  rarely 
found  in  the  seed  either.  If  Carbieide  is 
only  another  name  for  bi-sulphide  of  car¬ 
bon  as  we  suspect,  it  will  kill  any  living 
thing  in  the  animal  kingdom  that  breathes 
the  fumes. 

Union  Chemical  Co.  is  one  of  the  trade 
names  used  by  J.  P.  Strickler,  whose  rec¬ 
ord  and  reputation  is  not  an  enviable 
one.  The  “Assurance  of  Crops”  is  pure 
“sucker  bait,”  similar  to  that  used  by 
Strickler  previously  in  the  sale  of  stock 
condiments.  Strickler’s  deceptive  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  aired  in  these  columns 
many  times. 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  this  Mutual  Food  Products  Company 
1457  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and 
their  offer  according  to  the  literature 
which  I  am  enclosing?  M.  F.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

■S.  A.  Booth  under  the  above  name  is 
reviving  the  old  “buy-back”  scheme  in 
connection  with  selling  guinea  pigs, 
pigeons,  etc.  This  is  the  same  Booth 
who  was  prosecuted  for  fraudulent  use 
of  the  mails  because  of  a  similar  scheme 
a  few  years  ago.  This  new  scheme  is 
equally  deceptive. 


Stumpage  Value  of  Timber 

The  figures  quoted  in  this  letter  were 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  John  Sauers,  who 
has  been  in  the  lumber  business  in  this 
vicinity  for  a  number  of  years. 

On  short  hauls  to  the  railroad  and 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  got  out  hem¬ 
lock  $S  to  $10  per  1.000  ft.  on  the  stump  ; 
hardwood,  maple  and  birch.  $10  to  $15 ; 
beech,  $8.  This  is  f<  r  good  quality  tim¬ 
ber.  Where  considerable  hauling  has  to 
be  done,  both  to  the  railroad  and  to  the 
mill,  hemlock,  $6;  hardwood.  $8  to  $10. 
The  average  prices  he  pays  for  the  wood- 
lots  he  buys  depends  on  the  location  and 
convenience  of  getting  the  timber  out 
and  to  his  mill.  Hemlock,  average  price 
would  be  about  $6  to  $7.  hardwood,  about 
$8  to  $10.  TIIOS.  G.  HENRY. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Balsam  is  worth  between  $4  and  $5 
per  1.000  on  the  stump.  Spruce  is  worth 
between  $7  and  $8  per  1.000;  pine  from 
$12  to  $15 ;  hardwood  runs  from  $8  to 
$10  per  1.000.  e.  w. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

On  the  farm  adjoining  mine  to  the 
east  a  30-acre  tract  has  been  sold  and 
cut  off  during  the  past  three  years.  This 
was  largely  hard  maple,  beech  and  birch, 
with  a  small  percentage  of  ash  and  per¬ 
haps  10  or  15  per  cent  of  hemlock.  The 
lumberman  estimated  the  stumpage  at 
150,000  ft.,  and  bought  it  for  $1,000. 
It  sawed  out  something  over  225.000.  At 
the  same  time  this  same  lumberman  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  $400  for  an  11-acre  tract 
adjoining  me  on  the  south.  This  has 
been  sold  since,  and  is  now  being  finished. 
It  will  saw  out  75.000  ft.,  of  which  about 
two-thirds  is  hemlock.  This  may  help 
you  to  form  an  opinion  of  values  in  the 
southern  tier  of  New  York  State. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  c.  L. 

Pine,  hemlock  and  ash,  basswood,  etc., 
if  good  quality,  is  worth  from  $15  to  $20 
on  estimated  output  per  1.000  ft.  About 
$17  to  $18  would  be  a  fair  valuation 
about  here.  o.  w. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ash  lumber  sold  the  past  Winter  at 
$20  bn  •  stump,  scale  measure.  Oak, 
spruce,  hemlock,  sold  for  from  $16  to 
$20  stumpage,  or  $24  delivered  at  mill. 
Mine  prop  stuff  sells  by  the  ton,  but 
would  average  about  $24.50  at  the  cars. 
As  they  buy  prop  stuff  by  the  acre  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  estimate  the  stumpage 
value  by  the  thousand  feet.  The  above 
prices  on  saw  timber  are  per  1,000  ft., 
and  are  about  the  average  for  salable 
timber.  w.  d.  g. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Boiling  Maple  Sap  With 
Steam 

On  page  6S1  M.  II.  Demmon  asked 
about  boiling  sap  by  steam.  Several 
years  ago  I  worked  for  a  man  who  had 
a  large  sugar  bush.  There  was  also  a 
shingle  mill  on  the  place.  We  used  a 
jelly  vat  such  as  is  used  for  making 
jelly  and  placed  it  in  the  mill  beside  the 
boiler  and  connected  steam  line  to  a  coil 
of  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The  vat 
was  about  3 y2  ft.  by  6  and  18  in.  deep, 
one  end  sloping.  The  steam  line  entered 
at  the  straight  end  and  was  regulated 
by  a  valve.  With  a  half-inch  stream  of 
sap  running  all  the  time  and  about  4  in. 
deep  in  the  vat,  we  could  make  it  boil 
over  in  a  few  minutes.  The  scum  would 
gather  at  the  sloping  end,  and  was 
scraped  out  with  a  shingle.  We  never 
boiled  later  than  11  o’clock,  and  the 
syrup  was  fine.  The  owner  had  a  thrash¬ 
ing  engine  that  he  used  in  the  regular 
sugar-house  when  the  mill  was  not  run¬ 
ning.  I  do  not  know  what  the  fuel  cost 
would  be  for  a  boiler  just  large  enough 
to  run  the  outfit,  but  it  was  great  fun 
to  sit  with  your  back  against  the  arch 
and  just  handle  the  valve,  and  no  all- 
night  work.  D.  a.  P. 

Union  City,  Pa. 


Roof  Beams ;  Cinder 
Driveway 

1.  I  am  building  a  garage  36  by  IS  ft. 
Will  2  by  10-in.  beams  every  18  ins. 
apart  be  strong  enough  to  carry  a  flat 
roof  about  2  ft.  higher  in  the  front  than 
in  the  back? 

2.  Do  cinders  make  a  good  driveway? 
I  think  cement  would  be  very  expensive, 
as  the  driveway  will  be  over  100  ft.  long. 

J,  H. 

1.  Eighteen  feet  is  a  rather  long  span 
for  a  2  by  10-in.  stick,  and  while  it 
would  probably  be  strong  enough  under 
ordinary  conditions  if  well  bridged,  there 
would  be  some  sag  in  the  center.  A  gable 
roof  with  a  flat  slope  would  be  stronger, 
shed  water  better,  and  could  be  made 
from  lighter  material,  making  its  cost 
possibly  less  than  that  of  the  flat  roof. 
If  a  square  front  were  desired,  it  could 
be  secured  by  building  a  false  front  to 
the  height  of  the  ridge,  about  1  ft.  above 
the  eaves.  This  would  permit  the  use 
of  12  ft.  2  in.  by  6  in.  material  for  the 
rafters. 

2.  A  cinder  driveway  would  require 
careful  construction,  but  can  be  made 
satisfactory  if  abundant  drainage  is 
given  by  a  stone  foundation,  like  con¬ 
structing  a  macadam  road.  R.  H.  s. 


Keys  to  Success 

Every  farmer  knows  that  the  old 
“pump  and  carry”  watering  makeshift 
is  not  only  a  back-breaker  but  a  bank 
breaker  as  well. 

Back  of  the  faucets  in  this  barn  is  a 
Goulds  Autowater  System,  installed  at 
small  cost  and  operated  for  a  few  cents 
a  week.  It  cuts  down  chore  time  and 
leaves  hours  more  for  productive  work. 
Modern  farming  demands  efficiency — 
a  Goulds  Autowater  System  brings  it. 

Ask  for  Booklet  O  which  describes 
our  complete  line  of  electric  and  en¬ 
gine  driven  pumps  and  water  systems. 

Qoulds  Autowater  Systems  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  deferred  payments. 

GOULDS  PUMPS,  Inc. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


V  J  „  y  STARTED  farming  in 
\  ir  „  /  ^  with  a  debt  of  $1500 

\\  S2000  farm.  Mv  dairy 


I  made  money  on 
my  Maine  Farm 


in  1915 

- - „.„00  on  a 

$2000  farm.  My  dairy  herd 
now  numbers  15  pure-breds, 
— —  the  house  has  water,  lights 

and  furnace  and  fields  are  twice  as  produc¬ 
tive.  Raised  a  hundred-barrel  an  acre  crop 
of  potatoes.  Just  turned  down  an  offer  of 
$5000  for  the  farm.  Profits  paid  off  the 
debt,  made  the  improvements  and  I  am  lay¬ 
ing  by  something  each  year. 

Last  year’ 3  returns  were  $4238.83.  Any 
farmer  can  do  as  well  in  Maine  if  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  work. 

This  is  one  man's  story.  Read  what  100 
other  farmers  say  in 

Maine  Farmers  Make  Qood 

An  official  publication.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy.  Address 

STATE  OF  MAINE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Desk  12,  State  House,  Augusta,  Maine 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  sli  in¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  37  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


C  AN  VAS  C  OVERS 

FOR  TRUCKS  AND  AUTOS 

10  oz.  plain  canvas,  9xH,  ?n. 

BROWN  WATERPROOF,  prepaid. 
All  sizes  made.  Write  for  samples. 
\Y.  IV.  STANLEY,  *290  Church  St.,Nen  York 
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Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

ficient ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 
Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Poultry  Account  Book.— Simple,  e£- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
100.  82. 
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DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  A6RICULTURAL  SOCIETY, '"C. 
301  E.  14th  Street  «ew  York  City 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  at  once,  general  houseworker,  in 
Summer  hotel;  also  all  around  cook  for  July 
I  •  state  wages  and  reference  in  first  letter. 
HOTEL  RITA,  North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


W ANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
bv  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcbworth  Village, 
Tliiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  middle-aged  preferred, 
to  work  in  modern  cow  barn;  registered  Hol- 
steins;  must  be  good  dry-band  milker;  wages 
$65  per  month  with  board;  reference  required. 
WINTERTHUR  FARMS,  Winterthur,  Del. 


MAN  and  wife,  white,  for  estate  farm  in 
Philadelphia  vicinity;  woman  to  cook  for 
men;  man  as  utility  worker,  farm  hand,  truck 
driver  or  other  capacity;  ideal  location,  living 
and  working  conditions  for  industrious  couple; 
state  wages,  age  and  experience.  ADVERTISER 
529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


DtRIEN  Boarding  Kennels,  Darien,  Conn.  — 
Wanted  useful  handy  man  for  general  work 
around  kennels;  opportunity  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness;  salary  to  gtart  $05  month,  room  and 
board ;  references.  _ 


WANTED — Single  elderly  man  of  good  princi¬ 
ple  and  character  to  work  in  barn  with  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys;  one  who  prefers  a  good  home 
and  good  treatment  above  high  wages;  many 
privileges  including  tobacco:  references;  call 
or  address  MANAGER,  Willmere  Farm,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper  for  business 
woman;  small  apartment  in  Westchester 
suburb;  must  be  fond  of  children.  MRS.  E.  A. 
CAMPBELL,  Westchester  Gardens,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y.  


WANTED — A  general  handy  man  on  modern 
dairy  farm  in  .Northern  Jersey;  must  be  a 
good  painter,  carpenter  and  willing  to  work  at 
regular  farm  work;  $80  and  perquisites  for  mar¬ 
ried  man;  $00  and  board  for  single  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  farm;  must  be 

experienced  milker  and  teamster;  wages  $00 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  546,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  farmer  to  assist  small  Westchester 
farm-  all  around  experience;  wages  $55  un¬ 
til  Winter;  $45  Winter  with  bonus  to  steady 
worker;  write  giving  experience  and  full [par¬ 
ticulars.  A.  R.  FRYE,  Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


WVNTED — Man  for  all  around  farm  work; 

must  be  able  to  milk;  references;  state  wages. 
FRED  MILLER,  Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


girl  wanted,  waitress  and  general  cleaning; 

salarv  $40  per  month  and  maintenance. 
SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPI¬ 
TAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  v _ 

MARRIED  gardener  with  general  experience  in¬ 
side  and  out  for  large  estate  in  the  country 
under  superintendent;  no  objection  to  two  or 
three  small  children,  but  would  prefer  one  with 
one  or  two  grown-up  sons  or  relatives  who 
would  live  with  him  and  work  on  the  estate; 
wages  $130  per  month  with  large  modern  house; 
coal  light,  milk,  ice  furnished;  please  give 
age,’  nationality,  religion,  when  free,  and  copy 
of  reference  in  reply.  ADVERTISER  568,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

F  VRM  hands,  active,  willing  workers;  also  man 
‘mechanically  inclined,  drive  tractor,  repair 
machinery;  general  farm  (no  cows).  HALLOCK, 
Clayton,  N.  J. _ 

W  ANTED — Herdsman  for  large  herd  making 
certified  milk  and  A.  R.  records  of  purebred 
cattle;  wages  $100  per  month  and  board;  none 
but  experienced  men  need  apply,  nor  cigarette 
fiends.  Address  BOX  138,  York,  Pa. 

WANTED _ At  once,  reliable  married  man,  with 

small  family,  for  general  farm  work;  also 
good  steady  single  man  for  farm  work;  state 
wages  when  available  and  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  BLOOM  1 N G D ALE  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. _ _ 

W  ANTED _ Boy  18  or  19  years  old  to  milk  four 

or"  five  cows  and  help  on  farm;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TED — \  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 
to  22  years  old,  for  general  farming,  who 
crested  in  dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay 
Wages,  ADVERTISER  576,  care  Rural 

Porker. 


VANTED1 _ A  married  man,  one  without  chil¬ 

dren  preferred,  as  working  foreman  on  farm 
n  south  side  Long  Island;  house,  milk,  wood, 
-arden  supplied;  place  permanent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


VNTED  for  small  estate,  north  shore  of 
mig  Island,  about  45  miles  from  New  York, 
gle  man  as  working  foreman,  preferred  agn- 
tural  college  graduate,  having  some  experi- 
e  of  propagating  and  taking  care  of  fruits, 
-etables  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
'.•active  and  permanent  position  for  the  right 
n-  state  experience  in  full  with  references 
1  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  5.9,  care 
ral  New-Yorker. _ 

VNTED — Couple  for  commercial  poultry 
Pant  May  15;  man  to  work  on  plant;  wife 
board  four  or  five  men  at  $1  per  day  for 
b  man;  furnished  house  with  running  via 
electric  light,  coal  and  laundry;  good 
ges  for  man  as  poultryman;  seiid  anstver, 
th  copy  of  references  to  Ol  lO  WILK1.V  , 
pt.,  Laurelton  Farms,  Inc.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — White  couple  for  large  dairy  farm, 
in  Scranton  vicinity;  woman  to  cook  for  men; 
man  to  work  on  farm;  house  newly  refinished; 
good  location,  living  and  working  conditions 
for  industrious  couple;  state  nages,  age,  ref¬ 
erences  and  experience.  BOX  546,  Jermyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm  hand,  single,  reliable  and  ex¬ 
perienced;  wages  $60  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  RAYMOND  DANGLER,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  farm  hand,  capable  of  doing  all 
kinds  of  farm  work,  dry-hand  milker;  steady 
job  for  good  man;  six-room  house,  electric 
lights,  running  water,  fuel,  garden,  two  quarts 
milk,  good  wages.  R.  E.  ELLIS,  Oakland, 
N.  J.  Tel.  No.  Oakland  55-J. 


WANTED  in  the  country  a  Christian  lady, 
around  50,  good  housekeeper,  more  interested 
in  good  home  than  large  salary.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  useful  man,  married,  small 
family,  to  take  entire  care  of  small  Long 
Island  country  place;  lawn,  vegetable  garden, 
cow  and  chickens;  state  age,  experience,  and 
wages  expected  with  unfurnished  house  and 
usual  privileges  and  when  available.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted;  man  for  lawn,  small  garden, 
furnace,  etc. ;  wife  for  cook  and  general 
•housework,  for  family  of  three  adults;  seven- 
room  house,  all  modern  conveniences,  %  acre 
ground;  in  New  Jersey,  near  New  York  City; 
references  essential;  state  wages  expected.  BOX 
201,  Demarest,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  as  useful  chauffeur  and  attendant 
for  invalid  gentleman;  pleasant  living  condi¬ 
tions;  permanent  position,  good  salary;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  BOX  441,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  companion  for  woman 
living  alone;  home  with  modern  conveniences. 
BOX  76,  Waldwick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  for  small  estate;  house,  heat, 
lights,  eggs,  garden  produce  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wanted  on  commercial  poultry 
farm,  who  desires  to  learn  poultry  business; 
in  New  Jersey,  one  hour  from  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  housework,  simple  and 
well  prepared  food;  best  of  wages.  MISS 
S.  L.  FRAZEE,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  or  preferably  grown  family  of1  man, 
wife,  two  daughters  or  similar  arrangement, 
on  private  homestead,  Long  Island,  45  miles 
New  York;  good  pleasant,  permanent  propo¬ 
sition,  for  capable,  agreeable  family;  separate 
quarters  available;  man  do  usual  outside  work; 
womenfolks,  housework;  give  references,  full 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  591,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED**-Twa  reliable  experienced  married 
men  or  man  with  grown  son  for  stock  and 
dairy  farm;  state  wages  expected  and  refer¬ 
ences.  A.  N.  MARTIN,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED' — Woman  for  small  wayside  tea-room 
in  Connecticut,  good  cook,  neat,  refined, 
capable.  ADVERTISER  594,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — On  private  estate  on  Long  Island, 
two  single  men,  one  for  farm,  one  for  lawn 
and  grounds;  living  conditions  and  working 
hours  good;  wages  $50  and  maintenance  to 
start;  don’t  answer  unless  looking  for  work. 
FRED  P.  WILLIAMS,  Box  272,  Northport, 
N.  Y. 


HANDY  man  wanted  with  chauffeur’s  license; 
state  wages.  A.  ZIMMER,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  by  a  Christian  man 
with  boy  age  13.  Address  It.  2,  Box  28, 
Ariel,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


HEAD  gardener,  22  years  experience  at  green¬ 
house,  vegetable,  fruit,  poultry  and  stock 
and  general  work  on  private  place;  honest  and 
can  furnish-  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  middle-aged,  wants  position  on 
gentleman’s  estate,  as  gardener;  wife  willing 
to  assist  in  housework;  permanent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  31,  single,  reliable,  no  bad 
habits,  thoroughly  experienced;  estate  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant.  JACOB  A.  SATTLEIt,  735  East 
152d  Street,  New  York  City. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  gardener  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  understands  farming  and  gardening; 
married,  no  children.  Address  BOX  172,  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  21,  having  some  experience  at 
carpenter  work,  desires  position  with  builder 
or  contractor  offering  advancement;  non-smoker; 
must  be  able  to  furnish  year  round  position. 
ADVERTISER  581,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  23,  single,  experienced;  capable  of 
handling  flocks,  willing  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility:  Cornell  training;  estate  or  institution. 
ADVERTISER  580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position;  man  as 
gardener  or  poultry;  no  cows;  wife  good  plain 
cook  or  housework;  no  laundry;  references;  per¬ 
manent  only.  ADVERTISER  582,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position,  middle-aged, 
as  caretaker  for  poultry,  garden  and  lawn; 
wife  willing  to  assist  in  housework  or  cook,  no 
laundry;  permanent;  references.  ADVERTISER 
5S3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  agricultural  education,  18 
years  active  experience,  highest  references 
for  ability  and  dependability  from  men  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation,  desires  situation.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  584,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Woman  excellent  plain  cook,  very 
neat  housekeeper,  waitress;  man  capable  of 
doing  any  carpentry,  building,  painter,  repair 
of  machinery,  can  drive  ear,  understands  care 
of  stock,  poultry,  also  all  branches  of1  farming; 
nationality,  Swedish-Austrian,  ages  33-36,  no 
children;  prefer  position  as  caretakers  and 
maintenance  on  gentleman’s  estate:  references, 
present  emnloyer:  wages  $175.  ADVERTISER 
585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Steady  work  on  farm;  clean  dr.v- 
liand  milker;  single,  dependable.  BOX  127, 
Locust  Valley,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


BOY.  18,  out  of  agricultural  school,  would  like 
work  on  poultrv  fa-m.  ADVERTISER  592, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  on  poultry  farm;  single, 
Protestant,  American,  age  21;  good  worker; 
do  not  drink  or  smoke;  wages  $50  per  month 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  588,  care  Rural  New- 
YSrker. 


POULTRYMAN,  over  15  years’  experience  in 
breeding  high  egg  producers  and  show  prize 
winners,  also  pheasants  and  water  fowls,  wants 
to  take  full  charge  of  plant.  ADVERTISER 
534,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wishes  position  as  com¬ 
panion  or  mother’^  helper.  ADVERTISER 
595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  desires  to  take 
charge  of  poultry  plant;  best  references  given. 
ADVERTISER  596,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  —  Farm  of  85  acres,  near  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  the  Esopus 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGENDORF,  100  E.  42d  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  farm  or  city 
property,  141-acre  farm;  1,300  fruit  trees, 
good  buildings,  stock  and  implements.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  JURGENSEN,  Freehold,  Greene  County, 
N.  Y. 

IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  timber.  C.  M.  EATON,  Oincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Cottage  on  estate,  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.,  four  rooms,  bath  and  kitchen;  4% 
miles  from  village;  best  vegetables,  milk  and 
eggs  can  be  bought  on  estate.  OSCAR’S  FARM, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  11-room  house,  with 
bath,  hot  and  cold  water;  or  exchange  for 
small  place  Westchester,  Rockland  or  Bergen 
County.  BOX  5,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  350-acre  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farm;  located  1%  miles  from 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highway;  four  resi¬ 
dences,  excellent  dairy  with  32  cows,  feed  mill, 

3  large  barns,  4  large  poultry  houses,  80  incu¬ 
bators;  oil  royalty  from  small  part  of  farm 
leased;  24  building  lots  each  100  ft.  wide 
fronting  on  concrete  highway  can  be  sold  with¬ 
out  injuring  farm;  price  very  moderate  and 
easy  terms.  BRUNDRED  TRUST  ESTATE, 

Chambers  Bldg.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

TEN  ACRES  of  muck  land  for  sale,  good  con¬ 
dition  for  vegetables;  price  $500.  H.  DUSS- 
MAN,  Box  59,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

DOG  kennels  with  17  exceptional  dogs,  and 
chicken  ranch,  with  buildings,  complete  or 
part;  being  alone  I  will  take  partner  or  part¬ 
ners;  sell  on  terms  or  rent;  4%  acres,  on  State 
road,  near  Montauk,  with  wonderful  future 
and  unlimited  natural  range.  R.  GRAHAM, 
Pine  Neck  Kennels,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

STUDENT  rooming  house,  Cornell  University; 

income  $160  month  besides  living  apartment; 
trade  for  commercial  apple  orchard.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 137-acre  dairy  farm,  stock  tuber¬ 
culin  tested,  all  new  tools;  on  State  road, 
one  mile  from  village,  school  and  station;  am 
compelled  to  move.  ALFRED  PELMEAR,  R. 
D.  17,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 15-acre  poultry  farm  between  Plain- 
field  and  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. ;  large  house. 
Write  M.  PROTTO,  449  West  43d  St.,  New 
York  City. 

HOWARD  Corsa’s  Leghorns  and  28-acre  poultry 
farm  for  sale;  exceptional  bargain;  see  Farm- 
ingdale  records.  Address  Perkasie,  Pa. 

120-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  35  acres  woods,  60 
tillable,  adaptable  for  all  grains  especially 
potatoes;  9-room  house,  barn  ties  16  cows,  hen¬ 
house  for  400  birds,  incubators  and  implements, 
tools;  bargain  for  right  party;  price  $3,000,  $1,- 
000  down,  balance  terms.  JOHN  WAGO,  6 
W.  Broadway,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

110  ACRES,  good  10-room  house,  bathroom,  hot 
and  cold  wrater,  range,  wash  trays,  furnace; 
large  barn,  chicken  house,  garage,  silo;  5  miles 
to  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  will  sell  or  exchange;  price 
$5,000.  ADVERTISER  472,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — First-class  dairy  farm,  90  acres, 
carries  30  head;  good  building,  near  good 
market;  will  sell  with  or  without  stock  or 
would  exchange  for  larger  dairy  farm;,  for  in¬ 
formation  write  owner.  ADVERTISER  573, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — A  modern  dairy  on  the  State 
road,  near  Morristown;  best  milk  market; 
modern  house  for  large  family  and  modern 
comfortable  farm  building;  long  lease,  reason¬ 
able  rent.  Write  ADVERTISER  34S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Cranberry  and  blueberry  bog;  20 
acres  cranberries,  10  acres  blueberry  land. 
ADVERTISER  574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 170  acres,  containing  extremely 
beautiful  building  sites,  also  1,000  bearing 
apple  and  pear  trees;  located  on  State  highway 
between  Poughkeepsie  and  Albany;  dwelling 
house  of  8  rooms;  surface  level  and  fine  for 
cultivation.  JOS.  B.  WAGNER,  Blue  Store, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent  with  option  of  buying,  one 
mile  from  Red  Bank,  N.  J. ,  fully  equipped 
poultry  farm;  1,500  layers,  2,500  young  stock, 
3,000  Hall  incubator;  six-room  bungalow,  elec¬ 
tricity,  hot  water  heat;  price  including  live 
stock  and  crops,  $14,000,  half  cash.  Address, 
OWNER,  R.  F.  D.  C  44,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  big  electric  light  plant 
with  water  pump,  bulbs  and  dimmers,  run¬ 
ning  condition,  $250;  cost  $900.  MYERS  FARM, 
Ratzer  Road,  Route  3,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

SELL  or  trade  for  small  improved  State  road 
farm;  my  120  acres,  large  buildings,  lays 
fine,  spring  watered,  borders  lake.  C.  STEW¬ 
ART,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

FIVE-ROOM  house  with  water  in  kitchen,  one 
acre  of  ground,  with  a  strawberry  bed;  out¬ 
houses;  very  nice  and  healthy;  bathing,  fishing; 
$1,650  or  will  trade  for  4-5  acres  in  New  Jer- 
sev.  G.  WAHLSTEDT,  R.  D.  1,  Middletown, 
N.‘  Y. 

WHITE  Birch  Farm,  high  elevation;  own  pro¬ 
duce;  board  $12.  MRS.  J.  E.  KISSHOUER, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

GERMANTOWN-ON-HUDSON,  6’L*  acres,  11- 
room  house,  5-room  bungalow,  barn,  garage, 
chicken  house,  all  modern  improvements,  suit¬ 
able  for  private  or  hoarding  house;  five  minutes 
from  station,  town,  river,  high  school,  State 
road:  good  w-ater,  fruit  trees,  everything  A-l 
condition;  sacrifice  to  quick  buyer:  $12,000,  cash 
$8,000.  Address  HENRY  GLASER,  Gerrnan- 
town-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 166-acre  dairy  farm,  stocked  and 
fully  equipped;  selling  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness;  if  interested  write  for  full  particulars; 
two  houses,  two  apple  orchards.  GILBERT 
F.  EDWARDS,  R.  D.  1,  Box  111,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2 Vi  acres  on  State  cemented  road, 
with  seven-room  house,  large  barn,  garage 
and  chicken  coop;  electric  light,  running  wa¬ 
ter  and  heat;  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees;  price 
$6,000,  $3,000  cash.  Owner,  JOHN  PENNENGA, 
Central  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FDR  RENT — Furnished  cottage,  Pine  Grove, 
Conn.;  $100  for  season;  Protestants  only. 
W.  H.  SEBRING,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -Colonial  house,  14  rooms,  tourists’ 
lodge,  antiques,  State  road,  Dover  Plains,  ex¬ 
ceptional  location;  $7,000,  easy  terms.  WILL¬ 
IAM  H.  SEBRING,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


TWIN  farms,  unsurpassable  for  diversified  farm¬ 
ing;  terms,  w-ith  immediate  possession. 
TWIN  FARMS,  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 


MODERN  2%-acre  poultry  plant,  700  capacity; 

$9,000,  with  mortgage;  much  cheaper  for 
cash;  near  to  town  and  State  highway.  JEN¬ 
SEN,  Magnolia  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SIX-ROOM  house  all  improvements,  acre  land, 
25  cows,  route  selling  280-300  quarts  daily; 
horse,  wagon,  everything  to  make  up  dairy 
business;  good  chance  for  live  man;  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  selling;  sell  all  or  cattle  and  business 
separate.  D.  BYRNES,  Harrington  Park.  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale,  60-acre  farm  in  Green  County, 
2%  miles  from  raflroad,  %  mile  from  State 
road:  40  acres  fruit,  20  acres  in  pasture  and 
woods;  2,500  apple,  pear  and  peach  trees,  most¬ 
ly  apple,  ranging  from  18  to  22  years  of  age; 
good  10-room  house  with  acetylene  gas  system; 
good  facilities  for  installing  water  in  house; 
new  power  and  milk  house  combined;  garage; 
new  fruit  house  with  packing  room  and  fruit 
cellar  each  of  800  barrels  capacity;  cooper 
shop;  barn  40x50  ft.,  with  two  sheds  attached; 
running  water  at  barn;  one  smaller  barn  for 
storing  machinery;  new  wagon-house;  new  hen¬ 
house;  new  hog  house;  all  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion;  reason  for  selling,  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness;  no  agent.  EDWIN  COLLIER,  Owner,  R. 
F.  D.,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


LOT  for  sale  in  Metuehen,  N.  J.  Inquire  T. 
HOPPER,  26  Linden  Ave.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


ACT  quick,  owner  going  West  July  1,  sacri¬ 
fice  for  cost  of  buildings,  270-acre  level  farm; 
famous  Berkshire  Hills;  40  head  cattle,  brood 
sows,  180  layers,  36  acres  oats,  corn,  potatoes, 
Summer  income  $300  per  month;  beautiful  view. 
HILLTOP  DAIRY  FARM,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Am  looking  for  a  good  garage  in  a 
medium  sized  town;  must  not  be  expensive; 
New  York  or  New  Jersey;  full  particulars  re¬ 
quested.  KOELLER,  15  C  aneck  Road,  Tea- 
neck,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — TVi-aere  poultry,  fruit  and  truck 
farm;  good  buildings;  six  miles  to  Paterson, 
N.  J.;  $8,500.  ADVERTISER  593,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm,  60  acres,  7-room  house,  out¬ 
buildings,  340  hens,  chickens;  Summer  home 
location;  sell,  exchange;  old  age,  sickness; 
bargain.  S.  ZIEGLER,  Dingmans  Ferry,  Pa. 


NEAR  New  Haven,  40  acres,  good  house  and 
buildings;  some  equipment;  fine  road.  P.  O. 
BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat  $6;  two, 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 
zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted, 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  also  old 
stamps  used  before  1870  on  the  envelope  or 
off;  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Warburton  Bldg.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lbs.,  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones. 

HENRY  WILLIAM,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Oliver  typewriter,  price  $25.  GIL¬ 
BERT  TERRELL,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  buckwheat  blend,  F'all  honey, 
60-lb.  can,  $6  here;  amber  chunk  comb,  5-lb. 
pail,  $1.25;  amber,  clover,  $1.15;  buckwheat, 
$1  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT, 
New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  bean  poles.  Dahlia  and  to¬ 
mato  stakes,  also  cedar  for  rustic  work;  any 
size.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Plow1  for  Fordson  tractor;  state 
price.  J.  J.  DWYER,  R.  2,  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Keystone  well  drillers,  terms. 
HOWE  &  OLSON,  Auburn,  Mass. 


ELECTRIC  motor  for  sale,  second  hand;  Wes- 
tingliouse.  2-horse,  3-phase,  a.c.,  with  starter; 
bargain.  F.  LEU,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  family  to  board  in  pleasant 
village;  nice  rooms,  good  board,  or  would 
take  one  or  two  nice  children;  references.  HES¬ 
TER  S.  MACKEY,  Rose  Cottage,  Lagrangeville, 
N.  Y. 


BOARD  wanted  for  boy  14,  on  big  farm;  willing 
to  work;  June  1.  R.  A.  REED,  285  Arling¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Tel.  Delaware 
1618. 


FOR  SALE— Sawmill,  American  No.  1,  friction 
feed  with  saw'  and  12-horse  Witte  engine; 
also  concrete  mixer  mounted  on  steel  truck; 
International  feed  grinder.  GROSS  FARMS, 
Greenwood  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.75  per  gallon, 
delivered  in  third  zone;  please  write  for 
prices  in  larger  quantities.  MAPLE  LANE 
FARMS,  North  Underhill,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaran-.ee  editorial  page. 


How  it  paid  this 


farmer  to 


clean  wheat  seeds 


Uncleaned  seeds  produced  n 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 


According  to  a  prominent  farm  paper  it  cost  this  middle- 
western  farmer  32  cents  per  acre  to  clean  wheat  seeds  at 
planting  time.  But  the  cleaned  seeds  produced  1 8  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  as  against  an  11  bushel  yield  for  un¬ 
cleaned  seeds  which  were  planted  in  another  part  of  the 
same  field.  And  the  grain  from  the  cleaned  seeds  brought 
15  cents  more  per  bushel. 


How  it  pays 


any  farmer  to  use 


Mobiloil 


Cleaned  seeds  produced  18 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 


Mobiloil,  like  cleaned  wheat  seeds,  costs  a  trifle  more 
than  common  oil.  But  once  Mobiloil  goes  to  work  in 
your  engines,  you  will  find  that  in  many  ways  it  pays 
handsome  dividends  on  the  few  cents  more  you  pay  for  it. 

For  one  thing,  Mobiloil  frequently  reduces  oil  con¬ 
sumption  in  cars  and  trucks,  from  10%  to  50%.  And  in 
tractors  a  crankcase  full  of  Mobiloil  often  gives  efficient 
lubrication  for  twice  as  long  as  other  oils. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Mobiloil  leaves  surprisingly  little 
carbon.  It  also  provides  the  best  protection  against  un¬ 
due  wear  and  unexpected  breakdowns.  By  the  year  and 
by  the  mile ,  Mobiloil  is  actually  the  cheapest  oil  to  use . 


Why  oil  must  fit 


Your  first  step  toward  lubricating  economy  is  to  buy  oil  of 
high  quality.  Your  next  and  equally  important  step  is  to 
buy  oil  of  correct  body  and  character.  An  oil  that  fits  your 
tractor  perfectly,  may  cost  you  a  burned-out  bearing,  if 
used  in  your  car  or  truck. 

But  it  is  easy  to  buy  the  right  oil  for  each  of  your  engines 
when  you  go  to  the  Mobiloil  dealer.  He  has  the  Mobiloil 
Chart  to  guide  him.  This  Chart  is  prepared  only  after 
painstaking  study  of  all  automotive  engines  by  the 
Mobiloil  Board  of  42  Engineers.  And  609  manufacturers  of 
automobiles  and  other  automotive  equipment  approve  this 
Chart.  See  the  nearest  Mobiloil  dealer  today.  Put  scien¬ 
tifically  correct  lubrication  to  work  in  your  car,  your  farm 
truck  and  your  farm  tractor.  It  will  save  you  both  money 
and  trouble. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  branches  in  principal  cities. 
Address:  New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  or  Minneapolis. 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle 'Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  are  specified  below. 


(The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  shown  below.  “Arc”  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 


If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete 
Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 


• 

NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 

1926 

1925 

1924 

192  J 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Buick . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Are 

A 

Arc. 

Cadillac . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Chandler . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chevrolet . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Chrysler  4 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chrysler  6 . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers. . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Ford . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

e" 

Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hudson . 

A 

A'rc . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Jewett . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

y 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

s/U 

N  ash . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Oakland  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Oldsmobile  (4&6) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

v  \x 

Overland . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

c 

Packard  6. . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

jC i 

Packard  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Paige . 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Reo: . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Star . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Velie.  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Willys-Kmght  4.  - 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc. 

Willys-Knight  6  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 
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Do  Home  Bureaus  Represent  Farm  W omen? 

The  L  eaders  Are  on  the  Wrong,  Side 
A  St.  Lawrence  Co.  Farm  Woman  Speaks  Up 


COOKING  DEMONSTRATION.  — 
“Bring  mixing  bowl  and  spoon, 
measuring  cup,  bread  and  muffin 
pans,  milk,  lard,  yeast,  flour  and 
small  bread-board,  also  your  lunch, 
and  be  there  promptly  at  eleven 
o’clock.”  That  was  the  way  the  invitation  read  to 
the  demonstration  of  whole-wheat  bread-making  to 
be  held  at  the  home  of  the  nutrition  leader  of  the 
Home  Bureau.  She  had  attended  a  demonstration 
for  leaders  at  the  county  seat,  and  was 
now  ready  to  pass  on  what  she  had 
learned  to  the  members  of  the  local 
unit.  When  eleven  o’clock  came  we 
lined  up  around  the  long  table  with 
our  cooking  utensils  in  front  of  us, 
and  the  assistant  leader  explained  the 
principles  of  bread-making  and  the  use 
of  the  various  ingredients.  We  then 
proceeded  to  set  our  bread  under  the 
direction  of  the  leader,  who  gave  us 
many  helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
kind  of  utensils,  the  way  to  handle  the 
dough  and  even  how  to  clean  up  our 
bread-board  that  nothing  be  wasted. 

When  our  bread  had  been  set  in  pans 
of  warm  water  to  rise,  we  ate  our 
lunch  and  had  a  little  social  chat.  In 
an  hour  the  bread  was  ready  to  be 
folded  over,  and  after  that  every  15 
minutes  until  we  had  done  it  three 
times,  when  we  put  part  of  the  bread 
in  a  pan  and  made  muffins  and  cin¬ 
namon  rolls  of  the  rest.  There  were 
some  other  fancy  things,  but  most  of 
us  did  not  care  to  bother  with  those. 

Between  times  we  had  been  busy  with 
our  notebooks,  taking  down  recipes  for 
potato  yeast,  spice  cake,  cookies  and 
candy  to  try  out  at  home.  While  our 
bread  was  getting  ready  for  the  oven 
the  assistant  made  a  small  pan  of 
whole  wheat  chocolate  drop  cookies, 
which  were  so  good  they  only  lasted  a 
few  minutes.  Soon  our  bread  and  muf¬ 
fins  were  baked,  and  we  were  ready  to 
start  for  home  at  half  past  three,  each 
with  a  nice  loaf  of  whole  wheat  bread, 
six  muffins  and  six  cinnamon  rolls  for 
the  men’s  supper.  That  was  to  be 
their  pay  for  getting  their  own  dinner, 
so  they  said.  I  considered  it  a  few 
hours  well  spent,  and  worth  more  than 
reading  a  whole  book  on  the  subject. 

The  boys  always  hail  the  cinnamon  rolls  with  de¬ 
light,  and  a  whole-wheat  filled  cookie  I  learned  to 
make  that  day  is  also  very  popular. 

SEWING  SUGGESTIONS.— Then  there  was  the 
clothing  project.  We  had  to  take  our  needles  and 
thread,  thimbles,  scissors,  pieces  of  cloth  and  our 
notebooks.  The  leader  began  with  our  sewing  equip¬ 
ment  and  its  arrangement,  and  we  all  went  home 
from  the  first  meeting  and  cleaned  out  our  sewing 
machine  drawers.  One  woman  who  had  a  machine 
with  six  drawers  said  she  had  no  idea  there  could 


be  so  much  in  them.  We  learned  the  value  of  press¬ 
ing,  the  use  and  making  of  various  pressing  pads 
and  sticks,  how  to  handle  a  garment  while  making 
it,  and  many  other  helpful  things.  Another  day  we 
made  bound  buttonholes  and  set-in  pockets  and  a 
number  of  different  neck  finishes.  When  a  number 
of  women  get  together  with  their  mhids  on  one  sub¬ 
ject  many  valuable  ideas  are  exchanged.  More 
time  well  spent. 

COMMUNITY  RECREATION.— The  recreation 


leaders  went  to  the  county  seat  and  met  a  man  who 
taught  them  songs  and  games  suitable  for  a  com¬ 
munity  meeting.  Then  a  meeting  was  held  at  one 
of  the  churches  and  everyone  who  attended  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  progress  of  these  games.  There  was 
one  song  that  was  especially  appropriate.  It  ran 
like  this: 

“Oh  you  push  the  damper  in, 

And  you  pull  the  damper  out. 

And  the  smoke  goes  up  the  chimney  just  the  same, 
Just  the  same,  just  the  same. 

And  the  smoke  goes  up  the  chimney  just  the  same.” 


We  had  all  been  so  busy  all  Winter  stoking  the 
fires  that  we  were  able  to  go  through  the  motions 
which  accompanied  the  soug  to  perfection.  Every¬ 
one  was  expected  to  take  part  and  it  woke  two  or 
three  of  us  up  so  thoroughly  that  we  did  not  sleep 
a  bit  that  night.  Perhaps  if  we  had  more  playtimes 
like  that  we  would  not  be  so  easily  upset.  Anyhow 
there  was  lots  of  fun  and  young  and  old  had  a  good 
time.  So  we  thanked  the  Home  Bureau  once  more. 

USEFUL  PROJECTS. — And  so  I  could  go  on  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  many  different  projects  that 
are  being  taken  up  by  the  women  of 
the  county,  more  than  1.100  members. 
Not  all  these  women  live  on  farms,  a 
large  percent  of  them  are  in  the  vil¬ 
lages.  It  seems  hardly  fair  to  call  the 
Home  Bureau  a  farm  organization  but 
that  is  how'  it  is  listed.  Our  local  unit 
is  made  up  entirely  of  farm  women, 
home-makers  and  mothers  of  children. 
They  believe  in  the  Home  Bureau 
creed  which  lays  particular  stress  on 
the  welfare  of  children,  counting  them 
the  most  important  of  crops.  We  also 
have  in  our  community  a  branch  of 
the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
to  which  many  of  the  Home  Bureau 
members  also  belong.  Its  aims  are 
also  good,  looking  for  what  is  best  for 
the  children  in  the  way  of  schools.  The 
members  of  this  society  believe  that 
the  consolidation-  of  district  schools 
will  not  be  a  benefit,  but  a  hardship 
for  the  children  of  many  communities, 
and  should  not  be  forced  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple.  We  sent  a  delegate  to  the  hearing 
on  the  Joiner  school  bills  at  Albany, 
and  when  she  returned  and  told  us  how 
the  State  president  of  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  appeared  against  the  bills  with 
10  county  presidents  to  back  her  up  in 
her  statements,  there  was  great  in¬ 
dignation  among  us.  This  same  dele¬ 
gate  also  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Home  Bureau  at  Utica  next  day,  and 
said  that  she  considered  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  leaders  did  not  represent 
the  sentiment  of  the  members  after 
she  had  talked  with  other  delegates. 

MISREPRESENTATION.  —  A  little 
later  we  learned  that  our  own  county 
leaders,  not  being  able  to  attend  the 
hearing  in  person,  had  written  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Rice  of  the  Assembly 
Education  Committee  saying  that  the  membership 
of  St.  Lawrence  County  Home  Bureau  was  opposed 
to  the  Thayer-Joiner  school  bills.  We  know  that  no 
canvass  was  made  to  find  out  the  position  of  the 
members  on  the  question.  Our  unit  is  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  principles  of  these  school  bills,  and 
at  the  next  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  resolutions  protesting  against  such  high¬ 
handed  methods,  and  asking  that  in  future  a  canvass 
be  made  before  action  on  any  question  of  importance 
be  taken.  One  woman  made  the  remark  that  it  was 
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all  right  to  be  represented  at  Albany,  but  that  she 
did  not  like  to  be  misrepresented.  It  would  be  an 
easy  matter  for  these  leaders  to  get  the  sentiment 
of  their  members  on  any  question,  as  meetings  are 
held  in  the  units  at  least  once  a  month,  and  month¬ 
ly  reports  sent  in  by  the  secretary  to  the  Home 
Bureau  agent. 

GUARDING  OUR  INTERESTS.— In  looking  over 
the  supervisors’  report  I  came  across  the  resolutions 
presented  to  the  board  asking  for  $4,000  for  the 
Home  Bureau.  In  connection  with  this  the  state¬ 
ment  was  made  that  the  board  of  supervisors  were 
allowed,  under  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  “for  promot¬ 
ing  and  encoui’aging  the  general  improvement  of 
agriculture  in  the  county.”  Now  of  course  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  what  we  want  is  better  homes  and 
better  schools,  and  I  think  the  majority  of  farmei'S 
want  both  but  ai'e  troubled  by  lack  of  funds.  Con¬ 
solidation  of  schools  in  Northern  New  York  is  not 
the  remedy,  and  Avill  neither  “encourage  nor  pro¬ 
mote”  agricultxxre,  but  will  cause  people  to  give  up 
their  faimis.  If  the  Home  Bureau  is  a  farm  organi¬ 
zation  then  the  farm  women  need  to  be  aware  of 
what  their  leaders  are  doing,  and  pi*otest  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  when  such  action  as  I  have  described 
is  taken.  It  would  be  even  better  for  them  to  lock 
the  door  befoi’e  the  horse  is  stolen.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  leaders,  choosing 
women  who  ai’e  honest  and  fair-minded,  who  will 
not  jump  at  conclusions,  but  give  careful  considei*a- 
tion  to  every  subject. 

THE  UPL1FTERS. — It  seems  a  strange,  yet  in¬ 
creasingly  common  way,  for  a  group  of  people,  who 
perhaps  have  never  lived  in  the  country  and  do  not 
really  understand  the  conditions  there,  to  put  their 
heads  together  and  conceive  some  plan  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  country  life.  Then  Vvhen  they  have 
the  dose  ready  they  proceed  to  “put  it  down  them 
for  their  own  good”  or  else  they  try  sugar-coating 
the  pill,  as  they  did  the  school  bill  of  1925,  with 
bribery.  Why  don’t  they  consult  the  people  ox>  the 
farms,  who  are  the  ones  qualified  to  know  what 
they  want? 

ROUSING  THE  PEOPLE. — The  country  people 
are  patient  and  long-suffering,  such  busy  people  that 
they  do  not  take  the  time  to  defend  themselves.  In 
fact  I  am  afraid  that  many  have  become  rather  bit¬ 
ter  and  are  ready  to  join  the  “what’s  the  use”  club 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so.  They  have  become 
thoroughly  aroused  on  the  school  question,  however, 
and  are  not  through  fighting.  If  anyone  wants  to 
know  how  the  farm  people  of  St.  Lawrence  County 
stand  on  the  school  question  he  can  ask  Mrs.  Rhoda 
Graves,  our  Assemblywoman,  about  the  letters  and 
telegi’ams  she  received  last  Winter.  Mrs.  Graves  is 
a  faithful  representative  who  does  her  best  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  her  district.  And  if  any  Plome 
Bureau  member  or  anyone  else  wonders  why  we  are 
opposed  to  the  consolidation  of  schools  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  I  invite  him  or  her  to  visit  us  next  February 
and  walk  to  school  (not  ride)  with  a  group  of  boys 
who  pass  my  house  every  day.  I  think  by  the  time 
they  had  reached  the  sc-hoolhouse  they  would  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  convenient  district  school  is  the  only 
practical  humane  way  for  these  children  to  be 
educated. 

FARM  OR  VILLAGE.— If  the  Home  Bureau  is 
a  farm  organization  then  it  should  have  some  new 
by-laws  so  that  it  may  be  controlled  by  farm  wo¬ 
men  and  the  village  women  admitted  as  associate 
members.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done  let  us  stop 
pretending  to  be  what  we  ai’e  not.  Unless  the  Home 
Bureau  changes  some  of  its  policies  and  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  certain  questions  it  will  lose  its  popularity 
with  farm  women,  and  may  have  trouble  in  securing 
those  necessary  appropriations.  When  a  society 
supported  by  public  funds  uses  the  hard-earned 
money  of  the  taxpayer  to  defeat  his  interests  some¬ 
thing  is  going  to  be  done. 

ON  THE  FENCE. — Now  probably  some  of  you 
will  say  “that  woman  is  first  on  one  side  of  the 
fence  and  then  on  the  other.  We  don’t  know 
whether  she  approves  of  the  Home  Bureau  or  not.” 
I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  am  on  the  fence  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  which  way  I  shall  jump,  the  direction  I 
take  depending  on  the  way  the  Home  Bureau  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  near  future.  And  I  believe  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  company  on  the  fence  when  the  truth 
is  known.  The  school  question  is  not  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  before  us,  but  it  is  a  vital  one.  It  is  worth  our 
while  to  inquire  into  things,  and  if  our  leaders  and 
what  they  are  doing  are  on  the  square  no  offense 
Avill  be  taken.  mks.  Charles  mc  aktiiuk. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  Way  to  Cover  Grass  Seed 

HNCE  changing  from  potatoes  to  corn  and  hay 
and  pasture,  I  have  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
grass  seeding,  and  to  spread  it  evenly  and  cover  it 
qxxickly  and  well  has  indeed  been  a  problem.  My 
method  of  “covering”  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  your  readers,  for  it  is  a  very  quick  way  and  has, 
for  me,  been  decidedly  successful,  and  ranges  from 
Sudan  grass  to  the  lightest  and  chaffiest  of  grass 
seeds.  I  may  also  say  that  the  method  I  employ  is 
certainly  original  as  far  as  this  section  goes,  and 
my  appearance  in  the  field  with  my  outfit  has 
aroused  passing  attention,  for  it  is  somewhat  odd. 

My  method  is  this:  Right  after  seeding  I  attach 
my  double  disk — set  straight — behind  my  tractor, 
behind  the  disk  a  rollex*,  put  the  tractor  in  high  and 
dash  around  and  around  the  field.  The  speed  of 
travel  causes  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  disk, 
even  though  running  straight,  to  throw  a  little  earth 
on  every  seed,  the  roller  of  course  tramping  it  down, 
the  result  being  a  perfect  stand  and  no  bare  spots. 
I  can  finish  off  a  10-acre  field  in  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  with  this  arrangement,  as  I  say,  the  result  is 


An  Early  Start  With  Poultry.  Fig.  658 


a  perfect  stand.  Now%  what  I  would  like  to  know, 
is  whether  anyone  else  does  it  this  way,  or  can  I 
congratulate  myself  on  thinking  of  something  new? 
New  Jersey.  a.  t.  dwight. 


Questions  About  School  Law 

Answered  by  D.  Boyd  Devendorf 
Ownership  of  School  Land 

January  5,  1926,  our  schoolhous-  burned.  A  woman 
has  bought  the  ground  adjoining  the  school  ground  and 
they  all  want  the  sc-hoolhouse  put  back  where  it  was. 
This  woman  says  she  will  not  have  it  put  there  as 
that  property  goes  back  to  her.  That  property  was 
given  for  a  school  for  the  district  about  80  years  ago. 
We  want  to  know  whether  she  can  hold  that  property, 
or  can  we  build  our  schoolhouse  back  again.  How 
much  school  ground  does  a  rural  school  have  to  have 
for  playground?  We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  about 
a  deed  for  the  ground  given  for  the  school,  but  does 
that  make  any  difference?  If  there  is  not  any  deed, 
does  that  make  it  that  she  can  hold  that  ground? 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Y  opinion  is  that  you  can  rebuild  the  school 
on  the  same  site.  If  the  owner  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  lands  is  determined  to  make  trouble  you 
should  employ  counsel,  who  will  be  in  a  position 
to  render  an  opinion  based  on  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  available  facts.  Probably  the  original 
agreement  was  that  if  the  school  should  be  volun¬ 
tarily  discontinued,  the  land  would  revert  to  the 
original  owner,  but  as  long  as  school  would  be  kept 
the  site  would  remain  under  the  control  of  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

If  your  district  is  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse  per¬ 
haps  you  could  improve  the  location  of  the  site. 
That  is  a  matter  for  your  local  people  alone  to  de¬ 
termine. 

The  law  does  not  set  down  how  large  the  school 
site  must  be.  Ample  play  space  shoixld  be  provided 
at  one  side  or  at  the  rear  instead  of  at  the  front  so 
that  the  approach  to  the  school  can  be  through  a 
well-kept  lawn. 

You  should  consult  your  district  superintendent 
regarding  the  building.  All  plans  calling  for  an  ex- 
penditure  in  excess  of  $500  must  he  approved  by  the 
department. 

Qualifications  for  School  Voter 

Will  you  tell  me  who  has  a  right  to  vote  at  school 
meetings  in  the  State  of  New  York?  C.  o.  E. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


May  29,  1926 

You  must  possess  the  following  qualifications  in 
order  to  vote  at  a  school  meeting: 

1.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.  A  resident  within  the  district  for  the  preceding 
30  days. 

And  in  addition  you  must  possess  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualifications : 

(a)  Own,  rent,  lease  real  property  which  is  liable 
to  taxation  for  school  purposes,  or 

(b)  Be  parent  of  a  child  of  school  age  who  shall 
have  attended  school  in  the  district  for  a  period  of 
at  least  eight  weeks  during  the  preceding  school 
year,  or 

(c)  Provide  residence  for  a  child  who  shall  have 
attended  school  as  under  b,  or 

(d)  Own  personal  property  which  is  assessed  with¬ 
in  the  distinct  for  a  sum  in  excess  of  $50. 

Teacher’s  Salary 

Has  a  trustee  a  right  to  pay  a  teacher  more  wages 
than  she  asks,  then  said  teacher  pay  part  of  money 
back  to  trustee?  a.  d. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  trustee  has  the  right  to  detennine  what 
salary  he  will  pay  a  teachem  The  salary  paid  must 
be  in  agi’eement  with  the  teinns  of  the  contract.  Of 
coui'se  the  trustee  and  the  teacher  have  no  right  to 
defraud  the  distinct.  You  may  bring  charges  befoi’e 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  if  you  have  evidence 
warranting  such  action. 

Transporting  to  Village  School 

I  would  like  a  little  information  about  the  school 
laws.  I  live  in  a  neighborhood  where  the  district  school 
is  closed  and  has  been  closed  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  school  is  about  20  rods  from  my  home.  Where 
they  go  now  to  the  village  school  it  is  about  two  miles. 

I  get  $150  for  the  school  year  and  have  five  children 
going  to  school  and  some  here  are  getting  $150  where 
there  is  only  one  child.  Am  I  entitled  to  only  $150  or 
can  I  get  more  on  account  of  more  children  going  to 
school?  G.  M.  B. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  I  understand  your  letter  you  receive  $150  a 
year  in  lieu  of  transportation  for  your  children.  The 
school  authorities  probably  consider  that  you  can 
transport  five  children  as  cheaply  as  one.  If  you 
live  in  a  consolidated  district  the  boai’d  of  education 
has  authority  to  determine  this  matter.  If  you  live 
in  a  contract  district  the  tei’ms  of  your  district  con- 
ti’act,  which  must  he  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  should  be  consulted. 

Use  of  School  for  Outside  Amusements 

What  can  be  done  to  stop  certain  individuals  or 
pupils  of  our  high  school  from  using  same  twice  a  week 
for  theatrical  rehearsals,  burning  electric  lights  until 
1  A.  M.  After  the  janitor  banks  the  fire  for  the  next 
morning,  they  let  the  fire  burn  up  again  in  the  evening, 
and  when  the  children  attend  school  the  next  morning 
the  fire  is  out,  and  the  class-rooms  are  cold,  so  the 
children  had  to  study  with  their  overcoats  on.  This 
theatrical  performance  is  to  take  place  in  another  hall, 
where  admission  fees  are  going  to  be  charged,  and  the 
profits  derived  from  the  performance  are  put  in  the 
bank  in  the  name  of  the  pupils  running  this  affair,  and 
the  light  and  fuel  consumed  in  the  schoolhouse  the  tax¬ 
payers  can  pay.  They  also  had  shades  put  up  in  the 
auditorium  while  rehearsing,  and  who  is  to  pay  for 
these?  Has  the  principal,  the  superintendent,  or  the 
trustee  the  legal  right  to  grant  this  privilege? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  D. 

The  trustee  has  rather  broad  powers  which  per¬ 
mit  him  to  allow  the  schoolhouse  to  be  used  for 
almost  any  legitimate  public  xxse,  hut  he  is  re- 
strained  from  permitting  any  group  or  faction  from 
using  such  schoolhouse,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  personal  or  group  pi-ofit.  Questions  of  this 
nature  require  a  hearing  in  order  to  reach  a  final 
determination.  If  the  question  is  too  big  to  settle 
locally  you  may  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Improving  a  Bad  Road 

We  bought  a  place  four  years  ago ;  the  road  was 
poor  then.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  them  to  fix  it. 
This  Spring  it  was  so  bad  we  could  not  get  in  with  a 
car.  There  is  a  creek  on  one  side  of  it  and  a  big  pond 
on  the  other.  On  the  pond  side  and  creek,  too,  the 
bank  has  caved  in  till  there  is  hardly  room  for  a  car. 
What  can  I  do?  H.  W. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Call  in  57our  town  superintendent  of  highways  and 
go  over  the  matter  with  him.  If  he  refuses  to  act. 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Superintendent  of  High¬ 
ways  of  your  county.  If  the  local  officials  are  to 
blame  you  may  get  redress  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Highways  at  Albany.  Oftentimes  it  is  very 
difficult  for  an  individual  to  get  results  by  merely 
appealing  to  officials.  If  there  are  others  suffering 
from  the  same  conditions  it  would  he  far  better  to 
act  as  a  committee.  School  districts  which  have 
formed  a  branch  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  are  well  equipped  to  act  in  the  interest  of 
local  governmental  efficiency.  I  have  in  mind  the 
experience  of  a  neighboring  school  district  which 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  securing  badly  needed 
repairs  to  a  heavily  traveled  portion  of  highway  un¬ 
til  a  branch  of  the  society  was  formed. 
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Improving  New  England  Pastures 

i  On  m-e  300  and  324  we  printed  an  article  on  beef 

1  the  East.  This  was  a  paper  read  at  a 

Kting  of  the  Eastern  Beef  Producers’  Association 
meeting  u  meeting  another  paper,  sup- 

I;';St  1  the  first  one  was  read  by  B.  A.  Brown  of 
Fi1  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  This  is  printed 
helow  The  question  of  pasture  improvement  in  the 

East  is  a  big  one.] 

■n  /rETHODS  OF  IMPROVEMENT.— Attempts  to 
]Vl  improve  pastures  may  be  classified  under  sev¬ 
eral  beads  or  sub-topics.  The  first,  and  the  one  most 
generally  practiced,  is  the  reduction  of  competition 
from  noxious  -species,  such  as  the  mowing  of  bushes 

ml  weeds.  The  date  and  frequency  of  cutting  are 
still  moot  questions.  Secondly,  there  are  endeavors 
t„  increase  the  more  desirable  or  possibly  more 
adaptable  species  by  sowing  seed,  either  with  or 
*  ,.thout  tillage  operations.  Biennial  white  Sweet 
"lover  for  light,  dryland  is  an  example  of  this  point. 
Then  there  is  the  practice  of  changing  the  kind  of 
animals  in  a  pasture;  having  sheep  follow  cattle, 
for  instance.  Still  another  phase  and 
one  over  which  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  controversy,  is  -how  -heavily  a  pas¬ 
ture  should  be  grazed.  Drainage  is 
also  important  in  some  regions.  Lastly 
there  is  the  application  of  “plant  nutri¬ 
ents”  to  .pasture  land.  “Plant  nutri¬ 
ents”  refer  to  any  substance,  which 
stimulates  the  growth  of  plants  or 
makes  conditions  more  favorable  for 
them.  Generally,  this  has  been  the 
last  practice  resorted  to  for  •maintain¬ 
ing  or  improving  pastures. 

response  to  fertilizers.  — 

Although  the  Storrs  Station  has  experi¬ 
ments,  designed  to  gain  information 
regarding  most  of  the  points  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  major  project  is  one 
in  which  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
measure  how  much,  if  any,  response 
will  be  made  to  applications  of  “chemi¬ 
cal”  fertilizers,  when  used  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  on  permanent  pasture  land. 

For  this  purpose  a  typical  New  Eng¬ 
land  pasture  of  65  acres  was  selected 
in  1919.  At  that  time  it  was  mostly 
covered  with  gray  birches,  alders  and 
hardwood  trees,  chiefly  oak  and  chest¬ 
nut.  Eight  or  ten  cow’s  obtained  only 
a  part  of  their  pasturage  on  the  area 
during  the  seasons  immediately  preced¬ 
ing.  The  bushes  and  trees  were  cut  in 
1920  and  in  1921,  nine  four-acre  plots 
were  laid  out  and  fenced.  The  plots 
have  been  grazed  since  1921  with  year¬ 
ling  steers,  the  production  being 
measured  by  the  pounds  gained  and 
maintained.  The  steers  have  been 
weighed  on  two  consecutive  days  at 
the  end  of  each  two  weeks’  period,  and 
changed  to  a  different  plot  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day.  For  three  years  (1921,  1922 
and  1923)  the  plots  were  not  given  any 
t  reatment,  except  the  cutting  of  bushes, 
which  was  necessary  each  year  until 
1924.  The  purpose  of  this  three-year 
preliminary  period  was  to  determine 
the  comparative  productiveness  of  the 
plots  before  the  fertilizers  were  added. 

In  April,  1924,  the  following  treatments  were  ap¬ 
plied,  spreading  them  by  hand  as  a  top-dressing: 

Treatment  (1924  Only) 

riot  No.  1,  Lime  and  acid  -phosphate ;  2,  acid  phos¬ 
phate;  3,  lime  and  potash;  4,  potash;  ’5,  check  plot 
— no  treatment;  6,  lime;  7,  acid  phosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash  ;  8,  lime,  acid  phosphate  and  potash  ;  9,  nitrate  of 
soda,  acid  phosphate  and  potash. 

The  rates  per  acre  were:  Ground  limestone,  2,000 
lbs.  ;  acid  phosphate,  500  lbs. ;  muriate  of  potash,  100 
lbs.  ;  nitrate  of  soda,  150  lbs. 

There  are  now  available  the  results  of  the  three- 
year  preliminary  period  and  of  twro  years  since 
treatment.  That  some  of  the  fertilizers  have  been 
responsible  for  marked  improvement  is  brought  out 
in  the  tables.  In  Table  1  the  response  of  White 
clover  (Trifolium  repens)  to  acid  phosphate  is 
striking.  Each  one  of  the  five  plots  receiving  acid 
phosphate  shows  large  increases  in  the  amount  of 
this  valuable  pasture  plant,  while  the  others  do 
not.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  soil  in  this 
pasture  has  been  classified  as  p  Charlton  loam,  was 
uniformly  and  strongly  acid,  and  is  more  retentive  of 
moisture  than  the  Gloucester  fine  sandy  loam  so  com¬ 
mon  in  this  region.  The  moisture  content  enables 
the  White  clover,  a  shallow  rooted  plant,  to  grow 
well  on  this  pasture  when  supplied  with  the  proper 
“plant  nutrients,”  whereas,  similar  treatments  on  a 
light,  dry  soil  might  fail  to  bring  about  these  results. 


The  columns  in  Table  I  under  “relative  ratings” 
refer  to  the  comparative  number  of  pounds  gained 
and  maintained  by  each  plot,  if  Plot  5,  the  untreated 
check,  equals  100  per  cent.  Both  the  pounds  gained 
and  maintained  are  converted  to  therms  to  obtain 
the  total  production  in  one  figure.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  increases  from  the  treatment  parallel  the 
increases  in  the  amount  of  White  clover.  That  is, 
the  plots  showing  appreciable  gains  over  the  untreat¬ 
ed  check,  are  those  which  received  acid  phosphate. 
Lime  and  potash,  either  alone  or  together  have  failed 
to  give  significant  increases,  but  both  seem  to  have 
aided  the  acid  phosphate  when  combined  with  that 
treatment.  The  most  rapid  and  also  the  largest 
total  response  has  come  from  the  complete  fertilizer 
— nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate  and  potash,  but 
there  is  a  suggestion  in  the  1925  results  that  the 
lime,  acid  phosphate  and  potash  treatment  will  be 
more  lasting. 

In  Table  II  the  percentage  increases  and  the  net 


of  clover  hay  and  corn  silage  replaced  by  the  plots, 
and  the  production  of  the  check  plot  and  the  cost 
of  treatments  have  been  subtracted.  There  are,  at 
least,  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  question  of  returns 
— the  profits  per  acre  and  the  profit  per  dollar  in¬ 
vested  in  fertilizers.  The  complete  fertilizer  has 
given  the  greatest  net  profit  per  acre,  but  the  acid 
phosphate  alone  has  returned  the  most  profit  per 
dollar  invested  in  fertilizer.  It  will,  of  course,  de¬ 
pend  on  one’s  individual  circumstances,  which  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  given.  The  value  of  the  land,  acreage 
available  and  the  cost  of  cutting  bushes  and  weeds 
are  a  few  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Also,  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the  limed  plots  for  a 
two-year  period  only.  It  is  felt  that  the  effects  of 
the  lime  should  last  many  years. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  these  results  are  for 
two  years  only  and  that  further  work  may  alter  the 
present  relative  positions  of  the  treatments.  Also, 
bear  in  mind  that  fertilizer  treatments  that  give 
excellent  results  on  one  kind  of  soil, 
fail  to  increase  the  productivity  of  an¬ 
other.  Such  differences  may  occur  in 
a  single  pasture.  Therefore,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  treat  small  areas  at  first  and 
watch  results. 


Perhaps  the  Radio  is  Discussing  the  Mouse  Problem.  Fig.  659 


Harvesting  Strawberries.  Fig.  660 

returns  from  the  treatments  are  given.  The  net  re¬ 
turns  have  been  calculated  by  estimating  the  amount 

Table  I — Effect  of  Fertilizers  on  Pasture  Production. 

Relative  Ratings.  Based  on  the 
Percentages  of  Area  Lbs.  Gained  and  Maintained 
With  White  Clover  (Plot  5-100) 


(1924)  Treatment 

Treatment  Untreated 

1924 

1925 

LP 

12 

48 

86 

114 

214 

P 

11 

45 

104 

145 

175 

LK 

11 

9 

103 

98 

131 

K 

12 

8 

89 

89 

101 

None 

9 

6 

100 

100 

100 

L 

7 

6 

104 

97 

122 

PK 

14 

55 

89 

129 

197 

LPK 

O 

o 

60 

99 

127 

280 

NPK 

6 

4S 

103 

205 

231 

*L,  lime; 

K,  potash 

;  P,  acid  phosphate; 

N,  nitrate 

of  soda. 

Table  II — Returns  from  Treatments. 

Percentage  Increase 

Net 

Returns  (1924  &  1925) 

Per  Dollar 

Treatment 

Per 

Invested  in 

(1924) 

1924 

1925 

Acre 

Fertilizer 

LP 

32.5 

148.8 

$5.11 

$0.33 

P 

39.4 

68.3 

10.95 

1.99 

LK 

—  i.s 

27.2 

— S.54 

— .OS 

K 

•  •  • 

13.5 

-1.74 

—.69 

None 

•  •  « 

.... 

.... 

«... 

L 

—6.7 

17.3 

-7.49 

— .75 

PIv 

44.9 

121.3 

11.81 

1.4S 

LPK 

28.3 

182.8 

10.S2 

.60 

NPK 

99.0 

124.3 

19.10 

1.40 

(In  the  calculation  of  this  table,  clover  hay  has  been  valued 
at  $20  per  ton:  silage  at  $7:  ground  limestone  at  $10;  acid 
phosphate  at  $22;  muriate  of  potash  at  $30;  and  nitrate  of 
soda  at  $75  ) 


Inequality  of  Farm  Taxation 

Assessing  Certain  Corporate  Properties 

Part  VIII 

IT  is  a  black  picture  but  there  is  a 
bright  side  to  it.  The  law  says 
that  you  do  not  have  to  prove  your 
figures,  the  tax  agent  has  to  prove  that 
yours  are  wrong.  If  you  can  get  ac¬ 
curate  figures  nine  times  out  of  ten  he 
is  afraid  to  push  his  constantly  ad¬ 
vanced  bluff  through  to  the  bitter  end. 
And  those  accurate  figures  are  avail¬ 
able. 

The  State  hires  engineers  who  come 
at  the  request  of  the  assessors  without 
charge  and  appraise  this  type  of  prop¬ 
erty.  There  are  also  firms  of  engi¬ 
neers  who  do  the  same  work  for  hire, 
their  pay  being  regulated  by  law.  Both 
of  them  use  the  method  of  cost  of  re¬ 
production  less  depreciation.  The  thing 
has  been  fought  over  in  the  courts  till 
there  is  a  well-established  practice. 

The  method  is  not  popular  with  the 
corporations.  It  results  too  regularly 
in  increased  assessments.  Their  argu¬ 
ments  against  it  are  legion  and  are 
largely  an  attack  on  the  disinterested¬ 
ness  of  the  people  doing  the  work.  The 
feebleness  of  the  argument  is  obvious 
when  one  studies  the  unanimity  with 
which  courts  uphold  the  municipalities 
and  observe  the  firms  advertising  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction  that  they 
have  never  had  an  assessment  based 
on  their  work  reduced  one  cent  by 
court  action.  Another  argument,  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  use  that  method  of  ap¬ 
praisal  on  railroads  and  factories  and 
not  on  homes  and  farms,  has  a  number 
of  vital  .weaknesses  prominent  among 
which  is  the  fact  that  an  even  better  criterion  of 
value  is  available  for  those  classes  in  sales.  The 
relatively  larger  proportion  of  value  in  land  for 
which  no  method  of  figuring  cost  of  reproduction 
has  been  devised  in  the  farm,  and  the  fact  that  only 
profit-making  properties  are  so  appraised  are  other 
weak  spots.  Bankrupt  railroads  must  be  differently 
treated  and  there  are  more  bankrupt  farms  today 
than  bankrupt  railroads. 

The  fee  charged  by  the  engineers  looks  large  but 
if  the  benefits  are  considered  it  is  seen  to  be  negligi¬ 
ble.  Take  the  case  of  Starkey  in  Yates  County.  The 
railroads  are  now  assessed  at  $247,050.  If  they  were 
assessed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  property  in 
the  town  the  figure  would  be  $638,704,  an  increase 
of  15S  per  cent.  If  the  assessors  put  that  figure  ou 
the  rolls  the  resultant  increases  in  receipts  the  first 
year  would  be :  $421  increase  in  income  tax  rebate ; 
$476  increase  in  State  tax;  $1,7S1  increase  in  county 
tax;  $7,959  increase  in  town  and  school  tax.  The 
total  would  be  $10,637  which  would  be  gained  each 
year  at  a  cost  for  one  year  of  $S65  for  appraisal. 

There  is  a  feeling  against  assessors  using  either 
a  State  or  hired  engineer,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
which  I  knew  of  the  town  boards  have  refused  their 
permission.  In  the  light  of  the  above  information  I 
maintain  that  such  action  is  short-sighted  to  an 
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almost  criminal  degree. 

It  is  only  the  very  exceptional  assessor 
who  is  qualified  to  appraise  railroads,  fac¬ 
tories,  public  service  developments  and 
the  like  without  help.  Without  expert 
information  he  is  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  astute  tax  agent  on  grievance  day 
and  unable  to  correct  a  wrong  which  he 
may  feel  but  cannot  know  to  exist.  The 
method  is  favored  by  the  State,  and  no 
valid  arguments  are  advanced  against  it. 
Court  decisions  in  a  majority  of  cases 
favor  the  municipality  and  the  apprais¬ 
ing  agent.  The  weak  spot  is  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  rate  used  in  fixing  the  percentage  of 
full  value  to  put  cn  the  roll  after  it  has 
been  determined.  Caution  at  this  point 
insures  against  trouble.  Finally  it  re¬ 
sults  in  great  good  to  the  town  as  a 
whole  although  it  is  a  fact  that  the  farm¬ 
er  profits  most. 

Before  you  knock  the  work  of  your 
assessor  why  don’t  you  see  that  he  has 
the  chance  to  avail  himself  of  every 
legitimate  means  of  gaining  information 
as  to  values.  You  wouldn’t  grudge  your 
hired  man  the  use  of  glasses  the  better 
to  do  your  work.  This  is  the  same  sort 
of  case.  james  p.  long. 


Notes  on  an  Oregon  Garden 

Part  II 

Making  the  Garden  Productive.  — 
This  article  is  written  for  all  those  who 
love  the  soil  and  find  pleasure  in  working 
together  with  Providence  in  an  effort  to 
produce  perfect  flowers,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  especially  for  those  handi¬ 
capped  with  poor  soil  and  lean  purses, 
who  do  not  know  how  to  make  a  garden 
productive  except  at  considerable  expense. 
While  the  experience  recited  may  seem 
tedious  and  unpleasant,  the  real  gardener 
takes  pleasure  in  studying  the  needs  of 
his  plants  and  supplying  whatever  seems 
necessary  to  produce  more  perfect  results. 
The  real  garden  is  usually  the  result  of 
cumulative  effort  reaching  back  through 
the  years  and  ordinarily  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  single  season.  The  soil  is  a 
storehouse  yielding  present  dividends 
from  the  fertilizing  material  added  to  it 
in  former  years,  both  by  man  and  nature. 
Remembering  this,  one  becomes  zealous 
in  saving  and  applying  to  the  soil  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  that  will  help  to 
make  it  more  fertile  and  a  more  perfect 
home  for  superior  plant  life. 

Satisfactory  Results. — In  the  pres¬ 
ent  experience,  results  have  justified  the 
labor.  Head  lettuce  weighing  from  % 
lb.  to  1  lb.  is  freely  produced ;  tender, 
crisp  table  carrots  weighing  from  1  lb. 
to  3  lbs.  each  ;  parsnips  5  in.  in  diameter, 
tender  and  free  from  stringiness,  weigh¬ 
ing  as  much  as  4  lbs.  each.  Bonny  Best 
tomatoes,  not  a  large  variety,  but  adapted 
to  our  cool  nights,  produced  in  clusters 
of  as  many  as  14  fruits,  some  of  the 
largest  weighing  nearly  1  lb.  each,  these 
grown  on  plants  staked  and  pruned  to  a 
single  stem.  Two  rows  of  Stringless 
Green  Pod  beans,  each  row  about  80  ft. 
long,  produced  enough  for  Summer  use 
for  a  small  family  and  105  quarts  canned 
were  prepared  for  Winter  use.  Dahlias 
regularly  grow  from  6  to  8  ft.  high,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  few  blooms  11  in.  across.  Six- 
inch  blossoms  are  common.  Gladiolus 
grows  surprisingly,  frequently  producing 
from  two  to  four  bloom  stalks,  and  in  a 
few  instances  even  more,  with  many  of 
the  stalks  branched.  One  variety,  rose 
color  with  white  throat,  name  unknown, 
grew  more  than  5  ft.  high  and  had  five 
branches  on  one  stalk  and  four  branches 
on  another  stalk,  both  stalks  growing 
from  a  single  bulb.  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  one  elsewhere.  Other  bulbs  of  the 
same  variety,  but  younger,  did  almost  as 
well.  Large  vigorous  bulbs  are  usually 
produced,  some  of  which  are  fully  3  in. 
in  diameter,  and  as  many  as  six  strong 
bulbs  are  sometimes  found  at  digging 
time,  the  increase  from  a  single  bulb. 
Different  varieties,  of  course,  vary  great¬ 
ly.  Some  increase  rapidly,  others  slowly. 
Other  vegetables,  flowers  and  fruits  yield 
proportionately  in  favorable  seasons,  the 
result  of  much  work  and  careful  plan¬ 
ning.  The  work  has  been  a  labor  of  love 
affording  necessary  relaxation  and  recrea¬ 
tion. 

Expense. — Except  for  about  10  lbs. 
of  fishmeal  purchased  annually,  which  is 
used  chiefly  to  furnish  phosphorus  to 
seed-bearing  plants,  the  purchase  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  is  not  ‘suggested.  The 
ashes  seem  to  .furnish  the  necessary  lime 
to  sweeten  the  soil,  and  clover  supplies 
nitrogen.  Even  better  results  would 
probably  be  attained  by  the  intelligent 
use  of  lime,  bonemeal  and  other  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  but  at  increased1  expense.  Condi¬ 
tions,  methods  and  results  are  stated  as 
they  actually  exist,  all  of  which  may  be 
duplicated  by  whoever  desires  a  good 
garden,  however  poor  he  or  she  may  be. 
Aside  from  the  two  loads  of  manure 
previously  purchased,  the  actual  yearly 
expense  is  as  follows :  25  to  50c  for  fish¬ 
meal,  30  to  40c  for  1  lb.  of  clover  seed 
for  Spring  sowing,  about  $1  for  seed  rye 
each  Fa'll  for  cover  crop.  y2  ton  baled 
straw  for  mulching  is  sufficient  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  will  average  about  $1 
for  each  year.  No  other  expense  incurred 
except  a  nominal  outlay  for  tomato  and 
other  vegetable  plants  which  one  can 
grow  as  well,  and  city  water  as  needed 
from  May  1  to  Sept.  1.  As  a  rule,  Sum¬ 
mers  are  dry  on  the  Pacific-  Coast.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  rain  is  expected  or  received  in 
July  and  Afiigust,  so  that  here  city  water 
is  necessary  for  best  results. 


Emphasis  by  Repetition.  —  Save 
everything  which,  added  to  the  soil,  will 
increase  its  physical  condition  or  fertility. 
Ashes,  night  soil,  soapsuds,  dishwater, 
urine,  all  of  which  are  usually  wasted. 

Have  a  compost  pit  or  pile — save  all 
grass  Clippings,  leaves,  litter  and  trash. 
When  well  rotted  this  is  a  valuable 
source  of  humus. 

In  Fall  spade  under  vegetable  refuse 
and  straw  mulch,  this  loosens  the  soil, 
makes  it  hold  moisture,  and  renders  it 
easy  to  work. 

Each  Fall  sow  cover  crops  wherever 
possible,  rye,  vetch,  Crimson  clover,  ac¬ 
cording  to  location.  The  roots  of  the 
cover  crop  will  hold  fertility  which  would 
otherwise  leach  out  'with  Winter  rains. 
The  cover  crop  also  adds  humus. 

Each  Spring  sow  part  of  garden  to 
clover.  Surplus  wood  ashes  are  very 
beneficial  to  clover,  and  may  be  scattered 
over  ground  at  seeding  time  or  later. 

Each  spring  use  compost  from  pit  or 
pile  and  start  a  new  supply.  You  can¬ 
not  have  too  much.  Fine  to  lighten  soil 
for  lettuce  and  other  quick-growing  vege¬ 
tables,  also  to  put  into  melon  hills  and 
for  use  in  hotbeds  and  cold  frames. 

In  Spring  or  Fall  spade  under  ac¬ 
cumulated  supply  of  night  soil.  If  in 
Spring  sow  clover  or  buckwheat  if  soil 
is  extra  poor.  If  in  Fall,  sow  a  cover 
crop,  rye  or  vetch. 

Work  the  soil  thoroughly  Spring  and 
Fall.  Crops  thus  receive  <some  of  their 
best  cultivation  before  seeds  are  planted. 

Make  companions  of  your  plants.  Ask 
them  what  they  need  and  endeavor  to 
•supply  it.  Careful  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment  Will  solve  many  problems.  When 
perplexed,  ask  some  good  gardener  for  in¬ 
formation  or  write  to  your  county  agent 
or  State  Experiment  Station. 

The  foregoing  is  not  written  boastfully 
but  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who 
have  not  enjoyed  such  an  experience. 
There  are  thousands  of  persons  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  they  can  duplicate,  without 
embarrassment,  whatever  success  has 
come  to  the  writer.  To  all  such,  I  can  only 
say  it  is  worth  the  effort  and  sincerely 
hope  that  those  who  have  ‘been  dis¬ 
couraged  with  former  failures  will  take 
heart  and  plan  to  make  >some  spot  more 
fruitful  and  beautiful,  realizing  that  an 
All-wise  Creator  has  provided  most  of 
the  things  we  need,  close  at  hand. 

AN  OREGON  READER. 


Apples  “Knurly  All  Through 
Them” 

In  a  recent  issue,  in  answer  to  C.  E. 
J.’s  question  about  knurly  apples,  it  is 
said  the  injury  is  probably  caused  by  the 
apple  maggot  or  railroad  worm.  Speaking 
from  experience  and  study  also,  I  tell 
C.  E.  J.  that  the  knurly  apples  are 
caused  by  aphids.  I  find  that  they  have 
preferences  for  some  varieties  more  than 
others,  but  the  result  is  all  the  same.  My 
experience  has  given  best  results  prevent¬ 
ing  knurly  apples  by  using  Black  Leaf 
40,  1  to  800  in  with  the  petal  spray  and 
the  next  spray  about  10  days  later,  and 
if  you  use  still  another  two  weeks  later, 
using  Black  Leaf  40  the  third  time,  all 
the  better.  This  practice  has  reduced 
the  knurly  apples  from  our  trees  to  a 
remarkable  degree. 

As  to  the  railroad  worm  we  have  him 
also  to  contend  with,  and  he  too  has  a 
great  preference  for  some  varieties.  There 
will  be  such  beautiful  specimens  of  fruit 
to  look  at  sometimes  and  when  you  cut 
them  in  half,  behold  you  find  a  network 
of  tunneling.  It  is  altogether  a  different 
problem,  and  requires  different  sprays 
and  at  a  later  period  in  the  season  than 
for  preventing  knurly  apples.  We  have 
sprayed  the  Fourth  of  July  and  again 
10  days  later  for  the  railroad  worm, 
using  arsenate  of  lead.  This  we  find  to 
be  too  late  for  best  results.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  gives  the  best  control  of  the 
railroad  worm  by  spraying  with  arsenate 
of  lead  about  June  25,  and  again  about 
10  days  later  with  the  same  material.  I 
hope  this  will  help  C.  E.  J.  w.  R.,  JR. 

Newton,  N.  J. 

W.  R.  shows  by  his  letter  that  he  is  a 
thorough  student  of  insect  troubles  and 
their  control.  His  advice  is  good.  It  is 
quite  true  that  aphis  cause  knotty, 
stunted  apples  though  the  majority  of 
fruit  attacked  by  the  aphis  grow  no 
larger  than  crabi  apples,  familiar  to 
most  people  as  “aphis  apples.”  The  rec¬ 
ommended  control  is  %  of  a  pint  of  nico¬ 
tine  in  100  gallons  of  solution,  applied 
at  the  delayed  dormant  time,  which  is 
when  the  new  leaves  are  exposed  y±  to 
%  an  inch. 

It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that 
the  “knurly”  fruit  that  W.  R.  is  think¬ 
ing  of  is  attacked  by  the  red  bug.  The 
spray  schedule  that  he  suggests  would 
control  it  because  an  application  of  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  would  be  made  at  calyx- 
spray  time,  which  is  the  time  to  get  the 
red  bug.  Most  growers  would  howl  un¬ 
mercifully  at  the  suggestion  of  three 
sprays  with  nicotine  sulphate.  The  cost 
is  almost  prohibitive.  In  fact  it  is  to 
cut  out  nicotine  sulphate  in  the  delayed 
dormant  spray  that  so  many  are  turning 


to  the  Bordeaux-oil  spray  for  that  appli¬ 
cation. 

For  apple  maggot  control  no  set  date 
can  be  given  when  to  spray.  It  varies 
from  season  to  season.  A  fair  average 
is  the  first  week  in  July — earlier  in  the 
South  and  later  further  North.  The 
point  is  to  have  the  poison  spray  on  the 
fruit  when  the  first  flies  appear.  Ordi¬ 
narily  one  spray  will  give  control  but 
if  the  infestation  is  severe  a  second  one 
10  days  later  is  advisable. 

But  to  return  to  the  original  question 
as  to  what  insect  caused  the  apples  to 
be  “ knurl]/  all  through  them,”  as  C.  E. 
J.  described  them,  one  im.n’s  guess  is  as 
good  as  another’s.  To  us  the  words  “all 
through  them”  makes  us  think  of  apple 
maggot  and  nothing  else.  And  after  all 
is  said  and  done  nobody  may  have  diag¬ 
nosed  correctly.  Certainly  curc-ulio  is  a 
very  likely  possibility.  H.  B.  tukey. 
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I  made  money  on 
my  Maine  Farm 


pi  T  HAVE  raised  a  family  of 
/  JL  seven,  put  them  all  through 
high  school  and  four  through 
college  without  incurring  in¬ 
debtedness.  In  18981  bought 
my  original  farm,  worth  $2000.00;  it  is  now 
worth  $10,000.00.  My  first  inventory  of 
equipment  was  $200;  it  now  totals  $2500, 
writes  John  Emery  of  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

No  less  remarkable  are  the  stories  of  101 
successful  “dirt”  farm  ers,  told  in  a  new 
thirty-six  page  booklet  beautifully  printed 
in  colors,  with*  nearly  one  hundred  pictures 
of  Maine  farm  life,  entitled, 

Maine  Farmers  Make  Qood 

An  official  publication.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy.  Address 

STATE  OF  MAINE 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Desk  12,  State  House,  AUGUSTA.  MAINE 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS -SPECIAL  PRICES 

Cabbage,  dozen  best  varieties  for  late  crop.  Also  Toma¬ 
to,  #1  per  1,000  F.  O.  B.  Franklin  ;  cash.  Well  packed, 
ventilated  crates.  Cauliflower,  $8,  early  and  late  varie¬ 
ties.  Our  customers  sat’d.  MAPLEGROVE  FARMS.  Franklin,  Va. 


Hardy  Chrysanthemums 


Spring  planting  Is  best.  Order  NOW.  White, 
Pink,  Yellow,  Bronze,  Red,  Lavender.  These 
are  beauties.  Flowers  measure  4-6  Inches 
across.  Success  culture.  We  ship  at  planting 
time. 

6  Plants  for  $1.10 ;  Postpaid 

Hardy  Large  Flowering  Perennial  Phlox — 

Diversified  and  brilliant  colors.  6  Plants  for 

$1.10. 

Oriental  Poppy — Scarlet,  Orange,  Pink,  Flow¬ 
ers  measure  6  inches  in  diameter.  (Last  for¬ 
ever).  12  Plants  for  $1.10. 

Delphinium  (Perennial  Larkspur)— A  dark 
blue  and  light  turquoise  blue.  6  Plants  for 
$1.10. 

Hardy  Carnations — Large,  flowering,  fragrant; 
all  colors:  field  grown.  6  Plants  for  $1.10. 
Hardy  Butterfly  Bush  or  Summer  Lltac — A 
pretty  shrub.  3  Plants  for  $1.10. 

25,000  feet  of  glass.  60  acres  of  flowers. 
FREE  CATALOG 

Adolph  Fischer  Searnthemum 

Greenhouse  at  24th  St.  and 
Wm.  Penn  Highway 
•EASTON,  PA. 


Improving 
v  Building 


Then  write  now  for  Smyth-Despard  free  catalog 
on  plumbing  and  heating  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  etc  Save  a  third  on  bathroom  and  sew¬ 
age  disposal  outfits,  pipe  and  120  other  items. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Freight  prepaid  on 
orders  of  $10  or  over. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


TRANSPLANTED  PLANTS 

Snapdragon,  line  as  a  cut  flower,  also  as  a  bedder  in 
Red,  White,  Pink,  Yellow,  Fawn,  Mauve,  Bronze,  and 
mixed  colors. 

Petunias,  Red,  White,  Pink,  Blue  and  mixed  colors. 
Verbenas,  Red,  White,  Pink,  Blue  and  mixed  colors. 
Salvia,  The  popular  Red  Salvia. 

Chrysanthemums,  Pink,  White  and  Yellow. 

Your  selection,  any  of  the  above,  25  plants  for  S 1 .  del’v’d. 
Berkshire  Greenhouses  North  Adams,  Mass. 


When  setting  out  berry  plants  this 
time  of  the  year,  the  holes  for  the  roots 
should  be  first  filled  with  water,  the 
roots  placed  and  then  soil  dropped  into 
the  hole.  Columbian  Purple  Raspberry 
plants,  25  for  only  *1 ;  100  for  S3: 1,000 
for  $36.  Boquet  and  Bliss  Strawberry 
plants,  100  for  SI  .26;  Washington  Asparagus,  100  plants 
SI. 25.  A11  plants  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  Macedon,  N.Y. 


with  order. 


,  Leading  varieties.  $1  per 
‘1,000  expressed.  Cash 

James  J.  Councill  &  Son  Franklin,  Va. 


1,000,000  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage— 500  for  $1.25  ;  1,000  for  $2.26.  Cauliflower — 500 
for  $2:  1,000  for  $8.60.  Ready  June  5. 

DAVID  RODWAY  Hartly,  Delaware 


Pokkorro  PLANTS.  Jersey,  Charleston,  Wakefield,  Flat 
UdUUdgG  Dutch,  Drumhead,  Ballhead,  extra  early,  Co¬ 
penhagen  Market,  1,000,  $2;  500,  $1.26.  postpaid.  Toma¬ 
toes,  Pepper,  Cauliflower  plants  ready  in  May.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Oakdale  Farm  Franklin,  Va. 


Millions  Cabbage  and  Tomato 

— $1.25;  1,000 — $2,  postpaid.  10,000— $12.50,  Express.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guar.  1UEAI,  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 


FOR  SALE — WAKEFIELD  I  Early  Flat  Dutch 

$1.75  per  1,000.  prepaid. 

Blackwater  Plant  Farms  Franklin,’ 


Cabbage 

mklin,  Vi 


Plants 

irgrinia 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes  tied 

prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SON  Fairport,  N.Y. 


WILSON  SOT  BEANS— Cow  Peas.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices.  Simpson  Bros.  Milford, 'Delaware 


Strawberry  £,aHnt| 


20  v  a  r  i  e  t  i  e  s.  Stocky  plants 
and  true  to  name.  Catalog  free 

H.  H.  BENNING  Clyde,  N  Y. 


HAMPTON  &  SON  It.  7  Bangor,  Michigan 


Rakhov  J0.  all  different,  $1.25;  15,  unlabeled.  $1. 
Uaulldd  Anna  Corwin  It.  No.  3  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Millions  Cabbage  Plants 


$1—1,000,  Cash.  Sat’n  guar. 

Rev.  ELISHA  BRADSHAW  Walters, V>. 


Extra  Fine,  Pure-Bred,  High  Yielding 


IRISH  COBBLERS 

Grown  in  Maine,  From  Selected  Seed  Stock,  For  Seed  Purposes 

Special  Price  $8.75  per  Sack  of  2Vz  Bu.  Har^s&rg,  pa. 

Orders  shipped  the  day  they  are  received 
Also  offer  Pennsylvania  Certified  Russets  at  $8.75  per  sack 

they  grow  SCHELL’S  SEED  HOUSE  they  yield 
better  Quality  Seeds  better 

Tenth  and  Market  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Gladiolus  Book  Free 

Write  for  my  new  booklet  ‘'THE 
GLADIOLUS  BEAUTIFUL.”  Has 
32  pages,  complete  color-descrip¬ 
tions  of  175  fine  varieties,  (many 
new)  cultural  hints,  collections, 
special  offers,  and  contains  30  illus¬ 
trations.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail.  IT’S  FREE  I 
Rainbow  Collection 
One  bulb  each  of  thirty  different 
varieties,  many  rare  colors,  in¬ 
cluding  lavender,  orange,  rose, 
Holland  Giant,  etc.  Would  cost 
nearly  $3  if  separately  labeled. 
Will  bloom  this  first  summer,  and 
give  you  pleasure  for  years  to  come. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Sent  postpaidwith  easy 
planting  directions  for  only  $1.00. 
HOWARD  M.  GILLET.  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants  ;  Hollyhock, Oriental  Poppy, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Foxglove,  Phlox,  Wallflower, 
Canterbury  Bells,  and  85  other  kinds  of  hardy  perennial 
flower  plants  ;  Pansy,  Salvia,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon 
aud  other  annual  flower  plants  ;  Dahlia.  Gladiolus  and 
Cauna  bulbs  ;  Hedge  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs  ;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Onion  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERR  Y  PLANTS 

Latham  (Redpatli)  Herbert,  Cuthbert.  Idaho,  Marl¬ 
boro,  King,  St.  Regis,  Columbian  and  Plum  Farm¬ 
er.  Disease  free,  true-to-name,  well  dug  and 
graded.  Also  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  shrubs,  vines 
and  perennials.  Send  for  catalog. 

George  I>.  Aiken  Bax  M  Putney,  Vermont 
“  Or  own  in  Vermont— It's  Hardy." 

FROST  PROOF 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

VARIETIES-.  CHARLESTON  and  JERSEY  WAKEFIELDS. 
ClIrKMIAdKS  MARKET,  SUCCESSION  and  FLAT  HITCH 
I  OH  CI  O,  IIONNIE  BEST,  EARLIANA,  LIVINGSTON  GLOBE  ami 
GKEATEB  BALTIMORE.  Prices,  Parcel  Post  Paid,  500— $1.50; 
i.ouo— $2,50:  5,000 and  over,  express  collect,  $1-5  per  1,000. 
We  guarantee  to  ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  that 
will  please  you.  Tlflon  Potato  Co..  Inc.,  Tilton,  Georgia 


PI  ANTS  Open  Field  Grown  < 

1  AjTTA’AAJ  _|1  25;  1  000— $2,  pc 


Cabbage,  tomato,  best 
l  standard  varieties.  500 
postpaid;  10,000,  collect, 
$12.50.  Cauliflower,  Early  Snowball,  Pepper,  Kubyking, 
S00— $1.50;  500— $2.25;  1,000— $4,  prepaid.  Well  packed. 
Satisfact’n  guar.  J.  T.  COUNCIL!,  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Developed  by 
the  State  Bean  Laboratory  at  Ferry,  N.Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  general  catalogue.  HOBSON  SEED  FA  Kill  llall,  N.Y. 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Field  Grown,  $2  per  1,000,  delivered.  Cauliflower  Plants, 
$4  per  1,000,  del.  All  Plants  Field  Grown.  Cash  with  or¬ 
der.  Reference— Vaughan  &  Co.,  Bankers. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Franklin.  Virginia 


Ql  ni„  Transplanted  Plants,  all  Varieties.  Postpaid; 
IlillllS  Beet,  Cabbage,  Celery,  Lettuce,  Sweet  Potato, 
Pepper,  Tomato  ;  3  bo/..,  40c;  100.  $1;  500,  $4.  Egg  Plants, 
Snapdragons,  Sweet  Williams,  Pansies  ;  Doz.,  60c;  101), 
$2.75,  Catalog.  Rolirer’s  Plant  Farms,  Smoketuwn,  l*a. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  ANd”  GI  ANTN '  ARGENTINE 

2-year  size,  per  1,000.  8*8;  1-yr.,  per  1.000  ,  8*5.  Rhu¬ 
barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  100,  8*0;  1-yr.,  pet-  100. 
8*3.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  per  lb.,  postage  paid,  8*2. 

H  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 


Mary  &  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Closing  out  stock.  Fine,  large.  Northern  grown 
toots.  Special  price,  8*10  per  1,000;  181  per  100, 
F.  O.  B.  Concord. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 


BINDER  TWINE 


In  five  and  eight-pound  balls.  Best  Quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted  to  solicit  orders  from 
their  neighbors.  Write  us  for  circular  aud  sample. 
We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  Melrose,  Ohio 


SNAPDRAGON  PLANTS 

Only  $1.00,  Prepaid,  $3.75  per  100. 
mixed  colors.  Strong  transplanted  plants, 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  K 


1 5  "el  Chrysanthemums  and  Dahlias  * uT t_ 

SMITH  a  SON  450  460  Chancellor  Ave,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Cfl  Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.10. 
0U  Can  lias.  Catalogue.  A.  SHERMAN  Chicopee  Fulle,  Mass. 


PI  Anini  I  Improved  mixture,  largest  size  bulbs, 
ULftlllULI  blooming  this  season.  $1.50  per  100. 
Cannae,  15,  $1.00.  P.  D.  WHITE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRAIMOS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Tulips  and  Gladiolus  from 
Seed 

How  and  when  do  you  plant  tulip 
seeds?  How  and  w-hen  do  you  plant 
Gladiolus  seeds?  As  the  tulips  dry  up 
in  early  Summer  would  like  to  know  if 
seeds  are  planted  then  or  the  next 
Spring.  g.  it. 

Tulips  are  very  rarely  grown  from  seed, 
this  form  of  reproduction  being  used 
only  by  breeders  endeavoring  to  produce 
new  forms.  The  bulbs  produce  offsets, 
and  are  also  induced  to  multiply  rapid¬ 
ly,  in  commercial  practice  by  a  system 
of  slashing  the  bulb  so  that  bulblets  are 
produced  within  the  outer  tunics.  It 
is  advised  to  sow  seed  in  the  Fall,  in  a 
well-prepared  seed  bed  in  a  cold  frame. 
Seed  is  put  in  %-in.  deep  aud  mulched 
with  litter,  which  is  removed  before  the 
growing  season  opens.  It  is  necessary 
to  give  a  constant  supply  of  moisture, 
so  that  the  seed  will  not  dry  out.  It  will 
be  several  years  before  ‘bulbs  reach 
blooming  size. 

Gladiolus  seed  may  be  sown  in  Spring, 
in  soil  well  worked  and  fertilized.  Sow 
in  drills  12  in.  apart  and  half  an  inch 
deep.  It  requires  two  or  three  weeks, 
sometimes  longer,  for  -the  seed  to  come 
up.  It  is  very  necessary  to  keep  the 
bed  moist,  as  the  little  grass-like  sprouts 
will  perish  if  the  surface  is  dry  and 
baked.  A  piece  of  burlap  spread  over 
the  bed  keeps  the  surface  moist,  this 
being  removed  after  germination. 

Experience  in  Wiring  a 
Vineyard 

On  page  771  I  saw  an  inquiry  about 
the  care  and  pruning  of  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  Concord  grapevines.  As  I  have 
Concord  vines  that  were  planted  in  No¬ 
vember,  _  1SS5,  and  others  that  were 
planted  in  November,  1SSG,  mv  experi¬ 
ence  may  be  helpful  to  the  inquirer.  If 
his  vines  were  planted  is  rows  S  ft.  apart 
and  the  vines  S  ft.  apart,  I  think  it  would 
be  best  for  him  to  follow  the  two-wire  and 
four  canes  of  the  Kniffen  system.  If  the 
posts  were  71/,  or  8  ft.  long  and  set  2  ft. 
in  the  ground,  bracing  the  end  posts  of 
each  row,  _  it  would  be  right  to  stretch 
the  first  wire  after  fastening  it  to  the  end 
post  with  staples,  at  3%  or  4  ft.  from 
the  ground,  putting  the  second  wire  2  ft. 
above  the  first  one.  Various  tools  are 
used  to  stretch  the  wires  before  fastening 
them  to  the  post  at  the  other  end  of  the 
row.  Staples,  inclosing  the  wires  at  the 
different  heights  are  driven  into  posts 
between  the  two  end  posts. 

With  the  galvanized  wires,  No.  10  or 
12,  fastened  to  the  posts  firmly,  the 
owner  is  ready  to  prune  the  vines  hv 
cutting  off  all  of  the  laterals  between  the 
ground  and  the  first  wire,  from  the  stem 
of  the  vine.  (The  stem  is  that  part  of 
the  vine  that  is  above  the  ground  up  to 
the  first  branches.)  The  inquirer  does 
not  state  that  the  strongest  shoot  of  the 
vine  was  kept  tied  to  a  stake  on  the 
north  side  of  the  vine  and  the  laterals 
were  pinched  back  to  the  first  leaf  as 
fast  as  they  had  made  a  growth  of  three 
leaves  each.  With  the  laterals  cut  off 
the  owner  is  ready  to  take  the  vine  to 
the  second  or  top  wire  of  the  trellis,  let¬ 
ting  two  shoots  grow  to  run  each  way 
along  each  wire.  In  November  the  four 
canes  can  be  cut  back  to  2  ft.  each  if 
they  have  made  a  strong  growth,  or  to 

1  ft.  if  not  strong.  With  four  canes  each 

2  ft.  long  you  have  8  ft.  of  bearing  wood 

for  a  full  crop  the  next  year.  The  bear¬ 
ing  canes  at  each  wire  can  he  cut  off 
either  in  November  or  February,  and 
others  that  have  grown  this  year  are  tied 
to  the  wires  to  take  the  place  of  the  canes 
that  -bore  this  year.  The  cutting  out  of 
the  canes  that  hear  each  year  anil  replac¬ 
ing  them  with  the  new  ones  goes  on  each 
year.  I  tried  the  Kniffen  system  here 
for  years,  then  I  changed  to  the  three- 
hud  spur  and  cane  mode,  and  then  I  cut 
off  all  of  the  vine  that  went  up  to  the 
top  wire,  which  was  nearly  G  ft.  above 
ground.  The  lower  wire  was  4  ft.  from 
the  soil  and  I  put  on  a  wire  5  ft.  from 
the  earth,  so  my  trellis  has  three  wires 
4  ft.,  5  ft.,  and  G  ft.  high.  The  vines 
that  I  planted  six  years  ago,  four  years 
ago,  and  this  Winter  and  Spring  are  in 
rows  8  ft.  apart,  vines  12  ft.  apart.  I 
expect  Mr.  Gladwin  would  call  my  way 
of  training,  pruning  and  trellising,  the 
“high  renewal"  system.  Fine  grapes  are 
grown  on  the  Fuller  permanent  arm  and 
short  spur,  the  low  renewal,  the  Niagara, 
and  the  Kniffen  systems.  f.  s.  w. 

Tennessee. 


Frightening  Robins 

I  have  seen  nothing  of  this  shape  to 
scare  robins  and  birds  from  berries,  so 
will  send  you  what  I  use,  and  you  may 
be  able  to  slip  it  into  your  paper  some¬ 
where.  Take  a  lath  about  a  foot  long, 
nail  about  two-thirds  of  a  foot  at  one 
end  cross  way,  Take  a  piece  of  black 
cloth  cut  in  narrow  strips,  leave  just 
enough  of  it  to  tack  on  across  the  bar 
so  the  wind  will  blow  them  back  and 
forth.  I  have  used  it  all  Summer;  sel¬ 
dom  do. I  s'ee  a  bird  of  any  kind  in  the 
berries.  When  I  first  set  it  out  one  day 
a  large  flock  of  robins  came  in  the  field 
close  to  it,  but  did  not  seem  to  dare 
come  further.  They  flew  up  in  the  tree 
around  the  berries.  Before  that  I  would 
find  the  berries  picked  off,  and  nothing 
but  the  hull  left.  I  made  several  and  put 
around  the  berries.  mus.  n.  A.  b. 


"STEADY  HELP" 

Joryourjarm 


SOCONY  Motor  Oil  makes  your  tractor  do  its  very  best. 
Used  in  the  proper  grade  it  both  adds  and  conserves  power. 
First  of  all,  it  maintains  an  unbroken  Lubricoat*  of  oil 
between  moving  parts— no  metal  to  metal  contact. 

Second,  it  keeps  a  leak  proof  seal  between  piston  rings  and 
the  cylinder  walls,  and  that’s  added  power  always. 

Third,  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  built  to  resist  high  engine  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  that  means  no  thinning  out  and  always  the 
proper  viscosity. 


Socony  Motor  Oil  is  therefore  “Steady  Help.”  No  vari- 
ations  in  its  quality,  no  deviations  in  its  performance  record. 


No  matter  what  the  design  or  type  of  your  tractor,  there’s 
a  particular  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil  designed  to  fit  its 
specifications.  Consult  the  Socony  Lubrication  Chart  below. 

Remember  your  nearest  Socony  dealer  will  be  glad  to  quote 
you  prices  on  metal  thirty  or  fifty  gallon  drums  with  faucet. 
Costs  no  more — mighty  convenient  on  the  farm. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


LUBRICATION  CHART 
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Allis  Chalmers  (6-12) . 

H 

EH 

EH 

EH 

M 

EH 

M 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

L&uson . 

EH 

H 

EH 

EH 

M 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

M 

Allis  Chalmers  (all  others) . 

EH 

H 

H 

Allwork . 

EH 

M 

M 

M 

H 

Aultman  Taylor . 

Avery  (Cultivator  &  Model  C) . 

Lombard . 

EH 

Avery  (All  others) . 

MlnneaDolis . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

Bailor . . 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

u 

M 

M 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

Moline  Universal . . . 

Bates  Steel  Mule . 

H 

M 

Bear . 

Best . 

EH 

H 

Nilflon . 

H 

M 

Case . 

H 

H 

Ohio . 

H 

Cletrac . 

H 

H 

Oil  Pull . 

EH 

H 

EH 

EH 

EH 

H 

Dart  Blue  J . 

Peoria . 

H 

Depue . 

Pioneer . 

EH 

E.  B . 

H 

M 

Reed . . . 

H 

Evans . 

EH 

Fageol . 

H 

M 

H 

EH 

H 

M 

H 

Russell  (All  others) . .  . 

H 

M 

H 

Farm  Horse. . . . . 

Fordson . 

H 

H 

M 

M 

H 

M 

M 

H 

Shawnee . .  .  . 

Frick  (12-20) . 

H 

EH 

Stinson. .  . . 

EH 

Friek  (All  others) . 

EH 

Todd  Stewart  . 

Gray . 

H 

M 

H 

H 

M 

H 

Toro . . 

M 

M 

EH 

M 

M 

A1 

Great  Western . 

Traylor . 

M 

EH 

M 

Twin  Citv .  ... 

Hart  Parr . 

EH 

M 

H 

H 

EH 

M 

H 

EH 

H 

Heider  (Cultivator) . 

M 

M 

H 

M 

M 

H 

M 

Uncle  Sam . 

Helder  (Ail  others) . 

Holt  (Caterpillar) . 

EH 

Wallis . 

H 

H 

H 

M 

M 

Huber . . . 

H 

M 

H 

Waterloo  Boy . 

Wetmore . 

H 

EH 

Indiana . 

H 

EH 

M 

H 

H 

M 

H 

Wisconsin . 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

Yuba . 

H 

Key  to  Chart'.  LM — Socony  .Light  Medium 
Socony  Extra  Heavy. 


I  M — Socony  Medium;  H — Socony  Heavy;  EH— v 


RXO.U.S.PAT.OFF. 

MOTOR  OIL 

cfor  Tractor  Lubricoating* 


*Lubricoat:  To  cover  with  an  impenetrable  coat  of  oil  all  moving  and 
frictional  parts:  best  done  with  the  proper  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Rx>»i.y  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Height!,  Ohio 


V  Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’3  price. 
Mr  MM  M,mM  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tyingattachment. 
1  VI  V/i  JL  FREEcatalogshowingpicturesofHar- 
voster.  Process  Co.,  Saliuu,  Kans. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

rPHIS  Is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
-*■  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer 
lean  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters.  • 

Price  postpaid,  $S.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

It  is  getting  very  late  for  apples  and 
receipts  were  relatively  light.  Baldwins, 
which  comprised  most  of  the  offerings, 
sold  promptly  when  showing  good  quality, 
but  as  usual  poor  stock  was  slow.  The 
strawberry  season  has  progressed  up  the 
coast  as  far  as  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  musk- 
melons  from  California  and  Mexico  are 
a  little  more  plentiful  and  somewhat  low¬ 
er,  standard  45s  selling  $5  to  $7  a  crate. 
A  few  Florida  watermelons  have  been 
coming  in,  but  so  far  have  received  very 
little  attention.  Pineapples  have  been 
arriving  in  fairly  good  condition  and 
grapes  imported  from  South  America 
sold  well.  Asparagus  prices  have  worked 
downward  to  a  range  of  $1.50  to  $3.50 
a  dozen  bunches  for  the  bulk  of  the  offer¬ 
ings,  a  little  fancy  very  large  green  bring¬ 
ing  as  high  as  $5.  There  has  been  an 
excellent  demand  for  new  beets  and  ear- 
rots,  a  few  being  received  from  the  liot- 
belt  section  around  Norfolk,  Va.,  but  the 
majority  continue  to  arrive  from  States 
lower  down  the  coast.  Old  carrots  had 
good  sale  at  around  $3.50  per  100-lb. 
sack.  Cabbage  was  weak.  Only  a  little 
celery  is  coming  in  ajid  Texas  corn  was 
very  slow  at  $2.50  to  $3  a  bushel.  Spin¬ 
ach  has  been  selling  readily  on  a  rising 
market.  There  has  been  some  favorable 
reaction  to  the  old  crop  potato  market 
after  the  slump  a  while  ago  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  new  potatoes  is  in  good  shape.  For 
the  week  490  carloads  were  received, 
nearly  275  being  from  Florida  and  190 
were  from  Maine.  Canada  is  still  ship¬ 
ping  a  few  car  loads  to  the  New  York 
market.  Sweet  potatoes  continue  dull. 
Onions  showed  very  little  change,  Texas 
Bermudas  selling  $1.75  to  $2  a  crate  of 
about  45  lbs. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  from  nearby  and  from 
the  middle  western  States  were  quite 
liberal,  but  Pacific  Coast  offerings  were 
rather  light  and  stocks  from  that  section 
were  kept  well  cleaned  up.  The  market 
on  fancy  white  eggs  held  firm  and  prices 
have  changed  very  little  for  several  weeks. 
New  York  State  has  probably  passed  the 
peak  of  production,  but  New  Jersey  con¬ 
tinues  to  ship  rather  liberally.  Under¬ 
grade  eggs  move  slowly.  Government  re¬ 
ports  of  cold  storage  holdings  for  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  which  recently  came 
out  as  for  May  1  showed  a  shortage  of 
1,155,000  cases,  a  much  larger  difference 
than  was  anticipated  and  speculative  in¬ 
terests  were  more  active.  On  May  1  re¬ 
ports  of  26  cities  showed  a  shortage  of 
753,000  cases  an  1  on  the  fifteenth  there 
was  a  difference  of  about  663,500  cases, 
compared  with  last  yea  ,  indicating  that 
during  the  first  half  of  May  the  gap  was 
being  gradually  closed.  Export  demand 
has  -been  fairly  good,  about  18,000  cases 
moving  to  South  American  ports. 

Receipts  of  express  live  fowl  were 
rather  light  and  mostly  from  Southern 
States  and  the  offerings  on  the  freight 
market  were  not  so  large  as  to  prevent 
a  strengthening  of  the  market.  A  He¬ 
brew  holiday,  Hebrew  Feast  of  the 
Weeks,  which  is  generally  taken  into 
little  account  in  so  far  as  the  demand  for 
live  fowl  is  concerned,  did,  to  a  certain 
extent,  stimulate  the  call  for  heavy  fowl, 
but  lightweight  fowl  have  sold  above 
heavyweight  stock  all  the  week.  Express 
live  broilers  as  well  as  those  received  by 
freight  advanced  after  the  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  and  lower  prices  early  in  the  week. 
Roosters  are  more  plentiful  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  held  barely  steady.  Increasing  re¬ 
ceipts  of  Long  Island  ducks  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  lower  prices  in  order  to  widen 
the  outlet  and  stimulate  consumption. 
Offerings  of  fresh-killed  broilers  have  been 
increasing,  but  the  demand  has  been  more 
active  and  price  changes  were  few.  Some 
nearby  broilers  sold  at  50c  a  lb.  and 
higher.  The  demand  for'  fresh-killed  fowl 
was  slow  and  the  market  declined  around 
2c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  was  very  active  and  prices  were 
easily  forced  up  a  dollar  or  more  a  ton. 
Supplies  on  hand  were  very  low  and  the 
light  receipts  caused  buyers  to  get  busy 
and  fill  their  orders  before  the  shortage 
was  too  great.  The  bulk  of  the  offerings 
was  of  fair  quality.  Reports  of  stocks 
of  hay  on  farms  in  the  United  States  on 
May  1  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  estimated  at  11.- 
255,000  tons,  compared  with  the  unusual 
figure  of  15,687,000  tons  last  year  and  an 
average  of  12,988,000  tons  for  the  past 
10  years.  The  season  is  backward  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  more  hay  than 
usual  will  be  fed  after  May  1.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
33c ;  smaller,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
42c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk.— Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75e. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c ;  beets, 
best,  bch.,  10c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c; 
carrots,  lb.,  4c  ;  celery,  bch.,  10c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  jar,  15c ;  roots,  lb.,  15c ;  lettuce, 
head,  10c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green,  bch., 
5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  40c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2.75 ;  new,  lb.,  10c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch.,  5c  ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  tur¬ 
nips.  rutabaga,  lb.,  4c ;  spinach,  lb.,  10c ; 
salsify,  bch,  1244c;  strawberries,  qt.,  35c; 
asparagus,  44  lb.,  15c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  10c; 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c ; 
light,  lb.,  32c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  ISc ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry, — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  40c;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  37c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Hamburg,  lb..  20c  ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  50c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  bacon,  chunk, 
lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  chops,  lb., 
85c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  porterhouse,  lb., 
35c;  round  steak,  lb.,  28c;  sirloin,  lb., 
30c ;  native  beef  5c  per  lb.  less ;  sausage, 
lb.,  25c;  side  pork,  lb.,  25e;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  30c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  roasts, 
lb.,  ISc ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  50c;  dressed,  50  to 
60c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  32  to  40c ;  dressed, 
50  to  55c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  50  to  60c ; 
dressed,  70c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35c ;  guinea 
hens,  live,  each,  55c ;  squabs,  pair,  75  to 
80c;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  eggs,  whole¬ 
sale,  doz.,  28  to  80c;  retail,  32  to  35c; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  32  to  35c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  belis.,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  white 
kidney,  bu.,  $5.75  ;  marrowfat,  bu.,  $4  to 
$4.50;  beets,  bu.,  75c;  celery  hearts,  doz., 
$1.25 :  stalks,  doz.,  75  to  90c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  75c;  honey,  qt.,  75c;  cap,  25c;  let¬ 
tuce,  leaf,  head,  6c;  onions,  bu.,  $1.50; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50;  onions,  doz.  bchs., 
35  to  40c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3 ; 
radishes,  doz.,  40c ;  'rhubarb,  doz.,  35  to 
50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17 
to  18c;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15c;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  12  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $12 
to  $18.  ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  doz.  bchs., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  carrots,  bu,,  60  to  75c ; 
cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ; 
dandelion  greens,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  lettuce, 
hothouse,  curly,  doz.,  40  to  45c ;  onions, 
yellow,  bu.,  $1.50;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  20c; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c ;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.10  to 
$2.25;  radishes,  hothouse,  doz.  bchs..  25 
to  30c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  60c ; 
tuynips,  bu.,  50c  ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz. 
bchs.,  30  to  40c. 

Apples  —  Western  New  York  —  Bald¬ 
wins,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Ben  Davis,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

Live  Poultry.— Stags,  lb.,  28  to  32c; 
fowls,  lb.,  34  to  35c;  roosters,  lb.,  28  to 
30c  ;  ducks,  lb..  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
80  to  32c ;  doz.,  33  to  35c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Sugar. — Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50 
to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  27  to  30c  ;  maple  syrup, 
gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Shipped-in  Produce. — Asparagus,  crate, 
$3.50  to  $4.75;  bananas,  9-hand  bch., 
$3.25  to  $3.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  $2.75  ;  cabbage, 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  carrots,  bu.  hamp¬ 
er,  $3 ;  celery,  crate,  $4.50 ;  cocoanuts, 
bag,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  grapefruit,  box,  $4.50 
to  $7 ;  green  peppers,  crate,  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
lemons,  Cal.,  box,  $6  to  $6.50;  lettuce, 
Iceberg,  crate,  $4.25  to  $5.50;  mush¬ 
rooms,  bskt.,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  onions, 
Texas,  crate,  $2.65  to  $2.75 ;  oranges, 
Cal.,  Valencias,  box,  $4.50  to  $5.50 ; 
Florida,  box,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  pineapples, 
crate,  $4  to  $4.50 :  potatoes,  Bermuda, 
bbl.,  $13  to  $14;  Florida,  bbl.,  $11.50  to 
$12;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  straw- 
bei’ries,  24-pt.  crate,  $4.50;  tomatoes, 
hothouse,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $5. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Still  the  slow  season,  with  even  south¬ 
ern  crops  coming  in  sparingly.  Straw¬ 
berries  still  retail  at  35  to  40c  a  quart. 
They  used  to  be  15c  by  this  time. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  38  to  45c;  dairy,  36 
to  38c;  storage,  35  to  37c;  common,  20 
to  25c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies, 
flats  and  longhorns,  22  to  23c;  Lim- 
burger,  block  Swiss,  34  to  35c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  tur¬ 
keys.  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  26  to  35c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  31  to  33c ;  old  i-oosters,  20  to  21c ; 
ducks,  31  to  36c ;  geese,  24  to  26c.  Live 
poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys,  50  to  5Sc  ;  fowls, 
27  to  32c ;  broilers,  45  to  50c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  18  to  20c ;  ducks,  30  to  34c ;  geese, 
22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  quiet ; 
Kings,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5;  Spy,  $4.50  to 
$4.75 ;  Greening,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  Baldwin, 
$3  to  $3.50;  Russet,  $2.75  to  $3.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  lower ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  Michigan,  180-lb.  sack,  $6  to 


$6.50;  Florida,  bbl.,  $9.25  to  $10.50; 
Jei-sey  sweets,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Strawberries, 
steady ;  southern,  crate,  $6.50  to  $8.75. 
Cantaloupes,  Mexican,  crate,  $2.25  •  to 
$2.50;  California,  crate,  $5  to  $7. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $9.50;  white 
kidney,  marrow,  $7.50  to  $8 ;  medium, 
$5.75  to  $6 ;  pea,  $5.25  to  $6.  Onions, 
weak ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
Ebenezer,  bag,  $2.25  to  $3;  Spanish, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  quiet;  asparagus,  home¬ 
grown,  bskt.,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  beans,  green 
and  wax,  hamper,  $2.75  to  $3.75;  beets, 
southern,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c  ;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $2.75  to  $4  ;  celery,  Florida, 
crate,  $2.25  to  $4  ;  cucumbers,  southern, 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  lettuce,  curly, 
bskt.,  50  to  75c ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3  to  $4 ; 
oyster  plant,  doz._bclis..  SOc  to  $1;  pars¬ 
ley,  jioz.  bchs.,  25  to  SOc  ;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  peas.  Florida,  hamper,  $3 
to  $4.25 ;  peppei-s,  southern,  crate,  $5  to 
$6.50;  pieplant,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  60c; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c;  spinach, 
bu.,  _  75c  to^  $1.25  ;  tomatoes,  southern, 
carrier,  $5.50  to  $5.75.  Turnips,  white 
and  yellow,  bu.,  75  to  90c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  11  to  14c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  syrup, 
gal..  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $21  to  $24 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $22 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  ear- 
lot.  ton,  $29 ;  middlings,  $27.50 ;  red-dog, 
$35;  cottonseed  meal,  $36.75;  oilmeal, 
$48;  hominy,  $28.75;  gluten,  $37.15; 
oat  feed,  $9.75.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

May  20,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  May :  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
test.  $2.75  per  100  lbs.  ;  Class  2A.  $1.68 
plus  differentials;  Class  2B,  $1.93;  Class 
2C,  $1.88;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.S5; 
Class  3C,  $1.75. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.90 ;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.85. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.4144  @$0. 

Extra,  92  score . 40%  @  , 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .3844  @  . 

Seconds,  S4  to  S7  score  .3644 @  . 

Lower  grades . 35  @  , 

Ladles  . 30  @  . 

Packing  stock . 2744  @  . 

Centralized  . 3644  @ 

Renovated . 3644  (51 

Sweet,  fancy . 4344  @  • 

Extra  . 4244  @  ■ 

Firsts  . 8944  @ 

Seconds . 38  @  . 

CHEESE 

June  made,  flats,  fancy  .$0.26  @$0.27 

Average  run  . 25  @  .2544 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . 20  @  .21 

Average  run  .  -1944 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  white 
Extra  firsts  . 


42 

41 

4044 

37% 

36 

3644 

29 

4044 

,37 

44 

43 

42 
39 


Pacific  Coast,  whites 
Mixed  colors,  nearby  1 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . . . . 


'.37 

@$0.38 

.33 

@ 

.35 

@ 

.3244 

.33 

@ 

.39 

.36 

@ 

.38 

.33 : 

44  @ 

.34 

.26 

@ 

.31 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Turkeys,  young  . 

.$0.54(5)$0.02 

Old  ••••••••••••••••••» 

.35  @  .45 

Chickens,  best  . 

.45@  .50 

Fair  to  good  . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

.  .20@  .25 

Capons,  best  . 

.  .55  @  .57 

Lower  grades  . . 

.  .40@  .52 

Ducks  . 

.  .26  @  .27 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.  .52  @  .55 

Dark,  doz.  . . 

.  3.00(57)  4.00 

Culls  . 

Guineas,  pair  . 

.  1.50@  2.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.17@$0.18 

Good  to  pi-ime . 14@  .16 

Culls  . 11  @  .13 

Lambs,  head  .  6.00@11.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $S.S5@$9.40 

Cows  .  3.50@  6.00 

Bulls  .  5.75@  7.00 

Calves  . 1LOO(5H3.50 

Lambs  . 17.00@1S.00 

FRUIT 

Barrel  apples  in  moderate  supply  and 
irregular  quality.  Muskmelon  x’eceipts 
increasing  rapidly -and  in  strong  demand 
for  good. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $1.75@$5.00 

Ben  Davis  .  1.75@  3.00 

Albemarle  .  2.50@  8.00 

Western,  box  .  1.50@  3.65 

Strawberries — 

Eastern  Shore,  qt . 24  @  .32 

Ax-kansas  . 33(5)  .35 

North  Carolina . 30@  .35 

Louisiana  . 27@  .30 

Kumquats,  qt . 10@  .16 

Grapes,  Belgian,  h.h.,  lb _  1.25@  1.50 

Argentine,  20-lb.  box  ....  2.00@  6.00 

Oranges,  Florida,  box . 4.00@  7.40 


California,  box  .  3.75@ 

Muskmelons,  California,  bu.  5.50@ 

Mexican  .  4.00@ 

Watennelons,  each . 50@ 


7.10 

7.00 

5.00 

1.50 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bu.  bskt . !!.*! 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  . . 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  doz . [ 

Sweet  corn,  Texas,  bu. . . . ! 

Dandelions,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

£ale>  bbl . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  southern,  bu.  bskt.. 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate... 

Luna  beans,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb.  . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl . ! 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . ‘  * 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 

Rhubai-b,  100  bchs . 

Romaine,  bu . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  new,  bu . . ! 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  crate  . 

V  atercress,  100  bchs . 


$1.25@$5.00 

1.50@ 

2.75 

1.50@ 

2.50 

1.50  @ 

3.00 

1.25  @ 

1.75 

1.00@ 

4.00 

1.75@ 

3.00 

2.00@ 

2.75 

1.00@ 

2.00 

3.00@ 

7.50 

2.00@ 

5.00 

.75@ 

1.00 

2.00@ 

6.00 

2.00@ 

3.00 

1.00@ 

2.50 

3.00@ 

5.50 

2.50@ 

8.00 

•15@ 

.45 

1.50@ 

2.00 

2.00@ 

6.00 

1.50(5) 

2.25 

3.50(5) 

6.75 

1.00@ 

2.50 

2.0O@ 

5.00 

.75@ 

2.50 

1.00@ 

3.00 

1.50@ 

3.00 

2.00@ 

6.00 

2.50(5) 

7.50 

2.00@ 

3.00 

-.r -r-xv,  r  •  .?u.ww)ifo,ou 

bA  bag  . ••  6-00(5)  6.50 

viBl-  u  lbs .  7-25@  7.85 

Florida,  bbl.  . .  . 5.00@11.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt..  2.75@  4  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay.  No.  2,  Timothy . 

3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye  . . . 


$2S.00@29.00 
25.00(5>  26.00 
22.00@27.00 
22.00@21.00 


GRAIN' 


N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  .  .• . 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  ..!!!!! 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

No.  3  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

No.  3  white  . . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . .  *  ” 


quotations 

...$1,85% 

...  1.77 


.8644 

.84 

.51 

.50 

.93i/2 

.S2 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled, 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. . 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.. 
Grade  B,  loose,  qt. ... 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  44  pt.. 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . . . . . . 

Asparagus,  bch . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Cauliflower,  head  . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Spinach,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb . 

Strawberries,  qt . 


qt . $0.18 

..........  .15 

. 10 

. 10 

. 28 

. 17 

. 10 

. . 29 

...|$0.4S)@  .50 

. 32  @  .45 

. 45 @  .50 

. 35  @  .40 

. 40@  .45 

. . . .  .50@  .55 

. 40@  .45 

. 55  @  .65 

. 25  @  .40 

. 05(a)  .07 

. 07  @  .08 

. 07 @  .09 

. 08@  .12 

. 05 @  .06 

. 25  @  .50 

. 20  @  .25 

. 15  @  .20 

. 12@  .25 

. 06@  .07 

. 25  @  .50 

. 05 @  .07 

. 20@  .45 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  were : 
Fine  strictly  combing,  43  to  44c;  fine 
clothing,  36  to  87c;  half  blood  strictly 
combing  - 44  to  45c;  half  blood  clothing, 
oJ  to  40c ;  three-eighths  blood  strictly 
combing,  43  to  44c;  quarter  blood  strict¬ 
ly  combing,  43e:  low  quarter  blood 
strictly  combing  35  to  37c. 


Coming-  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  26-31. — Massachusetts  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  28. — Annual  Field  Day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug.  3-6. — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention.  West 
Baden,  Ind. 

11. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  society,  Sodus  Fruit  Farms, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  13. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  home  of  E.  W. 
Mitchell.  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  20. — Fruit  Growers’  Rally,  Hay- 
denville,  Mass. 

_G°t.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  SesquLCentennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Farm  Kitchen-Planning 

|  We  have  been  studying  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  model  kitchens,  as  planned 
bv  domestic  science  experts,  and  this 
brings  before  us  thoughts  of  farm  kitch¬ 
ens.  where  so  much  work  must  be  done. 
What  do  our  readers  think  regarding  a 
really  convenient  farm  kitchen?  How 
would  they  plan  for  simplifying  the 
work?  Which  do  they  prefer,  a  large 
kitchen  where  family  meals  may  be 
served  if  desired,  or  a  small  compact 
working  kitchen,  all  meals  to  be  served 
in  a  separate  dining-room?  Many  bun¬ 
galows  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  a  sort 
of  bay  or  porcli-like  extension  built  off 
the  kitchen  or  living-room,  instead  of  a 
separate  dining-room,  and  this  is  also 
found  in  modern  apartments,  but  while 
a  labor-saver,  this  would  hardly  suit  a 
large  family.] 

We  kst  our  home  by  fire  last  Fall,  and 
so  had  to  rebuild.  We  have  a  large  fami¬ 
ly,  nine  including  hired  help  and  of 
course  often  12  and  15  to  cook  for,  and  I 
find  my  present  arrangement  a  great 
step-saver  and  convenient.  First  I  pre¬ 
fer  a  kitchen  for  a  farm  family  large 
enough  to  set  a  table  for  say  9  or  12 
people,  but  not  large  enough  to  be  a 
burden  to  care  for.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  have  the  table  in  the  kitchen ;  it  saves 
so  many  steps,  is  warmer  in  Winter, 
and  where  help  is  at  a  premium,  as  it 
is  on  a  farm  most  of  the  time,  it  brings 
one’s  work  all  in  one  room  and  con¬ 
sequently  can  be  done  up  in  half  the  time 
it  would  take  did  one  have  to  go  back 
and  forth  from  dining-room  to  kitchen 
numerous  times.  I  also  have  a  dining¬ 
room,  which  on  hot  Summer  days  and 
special  company  days  is  used. 

Now  to  describe  my  ideal  kitchen.  It 
is  20x20  ft.  square.  Walls  are  beaver- 
board  painted  with  flat  wall  paint,  which 
is  as  washable  as  oilcloth,  so  is  therefore 
easy  to  clean.  Floor  covered  with  con- 
goleum  :  no  woodwork  to  speak  of ;  three 
large  windows  to  make  it  light  and  airy. 
The  wall  between  dining-room  and 
kitchen  is  a  cupboard  which  opens  in 
both  rooms,  so  is  accessible  from  either 
side,  where  dishes  and  so  forth  are  kept. 
The  dining-table  is  in  one  corner.  Stove, 
woodbox.  kitchen  cabinet  find  entrance 
to  cellar  and  shed  are  across  the  room, 
in  the  corner  diagonally  from  the  table, 
all  the  working  conveniences  grouped 
together.  It  is  all  light,  airy  and  con¬ 
venient.  MRS.  L.  J.  F. 


Some  Things  Needed 

The  most  important  requisite  for  a 
model  kitchen  is  running  water — 'hot  and 
cold.  I  have  just  the  cold.  Many  house¬ 
wives  disagree  with  me  on  next  point ;  a 
pantry  instead  of  numerous  cupboards, 
alone,'  in  kitchen,  though  several  are  very 
handy,  if  we  have  pantry  also.  I  should 
like  a  small  square  one,  not  long  and 
narrow,  like  mine.  It — to  suit  me — would 
open  into  kitchen  with  a  door,  and  have 
a  sliding  window  into  dining-room,  for 
food  and  dishes  to  be  passed  through.  If 
the  home  was  expected  to  be  permanent 
I  would  prefer  a  built-in  cabinet;  if  not, 
a  place  to  put  a  movable  cabinet.  One 
of  my  reasons  for  liking  a  pantry  is  that 
hot  food  should  not  be  shut  up  till  cool, 
in  a  cupboard.  Another  is  that  most 
women  who  have  cupboards  only,  have 
no  place  for  many  things  like  molasses 
jugs,  etc.,  except  on  the  kitchen  floor, 
and  to  me  that  would  be  a  great  vexa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  inconvenience  in  sweeping, 
mopping,  etc.  I  once  saw  described  a 
“cold-air”  cupboard  (it  was  also  pic¬ 
tured)  which  I  should  think  would  be 
very  nice.  It  had  a  screened  opening  to 
admit  cold  air,  from  outside.  In  nay 
pantry  is  a  “cooler that  is.  a  great 
help  as  we  do  not  have  ice.  Lift  a  lid; 
underneath  is  a  slatted  (should  be 
screened)  bottom,  which  admits  cool 
cellar  air. 

The  sink  needs  to  have  plenty  of  light ; 
a  window  over  it  is  best,  I  think,  having 
length  for  width  (if  you  know  what  I 
mean).  Open  plumbing  of  course,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  work  from  right  to 
left.  A  separate  wash-room  or  a  lavatory 
for  men  to  wash,  not  use  the  sink. 

I  should  prefer  a  separate  laundry 
rather  than  set  tubs  in  kitchen,  though 
some  would  not.  , 

I  got  very  tired  of  sweeping  under  the 
range,  so  bought  one  with  no  legs ;  it 
sets  on  floor,  and  I  have  not  been  sor- 

To  be  convenient,  a  housekeeper  should 
have  a  light  that  will  shine  on  range 
and  into  oven?  When  we  had  electric 
lights  installed  I  had  one  so  arranged. 

A  closet  adjoining  is  needed  for  iron¬ 
ing-board,  etc.  A  screen  porch,  opening 
from  the  room,  is  much  appreciated  in 
warm  weather  for  work,  and  Summer 
dining-room. 

As  to  size,  medium  suits  me,  neither 
a  “kitchenette”  or  extremely  large.  In 
localities  where  I  am  acquainted  farm 
families  are  not,  as  a  rule,  large  as  of 
old.  and  if  not  more  than  four,  it  is  nice 
to  have  an  alcove,  or  breakfast  nook,  for 
serving  Hie  morning  menl,  especially  m 
a  cold  climate,  when  it.  saves  fuel  to 
serve  it  there,  rather  than  to  heat  the 
dining-room  sufficiently  in  early  morn. 

I  live  in  a  house  built  by  my  grand¬ 
father.  in  1867.  His  family  was  small, 
his  wife  a  semi-invalid.  I  often  think, 
in  these  days  of  compact  houses,  how 
much  more  convenient  and  inexpensive 


for  Comfort  and  Convenience 

lie  could  have  made  it,  if  such  plans  had 
been  common  knowledge  then. 

As  it  is  a  favorite  “indoor  sport”  of 
mine  to  compare  and  study  house  plans, 
and  find  defects  and  possible  remedies,  it 
would  be  of  great  interest  to  me  if  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  print  some  practical 
plans.  As  I  have  a  real  “obsession”  for 
planning  and  remodeling  houses,  I  think 
if  I  had  learned  to  draw,  I  would  have 
enjoyed  being  an  architect.  a.  n.  b. 

A  Farm  Housekeeper’s 
Budget 

In  response  to  your  request  for  farm 
household  budgets,  I  will  tell  you  of  the 
one  I  have  worked  out.  My  husband 
keeps  books,  so  we  have  a  complete  rec¬ 
ord  of  income  and  expense.  The  budget 
is  based  on  an  average  of  the  amounts 
spent  for  groceries,  clothing  and  house¬ 
hold  expense  for  the  last  few  years.  We 
have  eight  in  our  family;  my  husband, 
five  children,  15,  14,  4,  2%  and  1,  a  boy 
11,  who  helps  with  the  chores,  and  my¬ 
self.  The  oldest  girl  is  buying  a  good 
share  of.  her  clothes  with  the  money  her 
father  gives  her  as  wages,  and  the  boy’s 
clothes  come  out  of  his  wages.  My  hus¬ 
band  gives  me  $60  the  first  of  each 
month ;  this  is  divided  as  follows ;  Gro¬ 
ceries,  $25j  clothing,  $20 ;  household  ex¬ 
pense,  $15.  Heretofore  our  groceries 
have  averaged  about  a  dollar  a  day,  but 
I  am  trying  to  cut  this  down  some,  and 
am  succeeding  very  well  so  far  this  year. 
We  have  our  own  milk,  about  six  quarts 
a  day,  and  we  use  about  12  dozen  eggs  a 
month  when  they  are  as  cheap  as  they 
are  now.  Of  course  we  don’t  use  nearly 
as  many  when  they  are  scarce  and  high. 
We  also  eat  a  good  many  chickens,  the 
young  roosters  and  the  fat  hens  that 
don’t  lay.  We  have  a  good  bit  of  fruit, 
and  I  buy  quite  a  bit,  too.  We  buy  our 
butter  and  pork,  also  lard.  We  have 
our  own  beef,  a  quarter  or  half  of  a 
cow  each  year.  I  can  the  surplus.  We 
occasionally  trade  wheat  for  flour.  I 
usually  do  all  my  own  baking. 

Of  course  we  have  a  garden  and  raise 
most  of  our  vegetables,  but  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  I  have  to  buy  some  canned 
peas,  corn  and  tomatoes,  as  we  have 
eaten  all  that  I  put  up  last  Fall. 

Here  is  the  result  of  our  budget  so 
far  this  year :  Groceries  have  averaged 
less  than  $20  per  month ;  household  ex¬ 
pense  less  than  $10,  and  clothing  a  trifle 
over  $25.  I  will  save  enough  this  month 
to  make  up  this  extra  amount  on  the 
clothing  bill,  have  bought  a  new  rug  with 
my  savings  on  other  items.  Whatever 
I  save  I  use  for  an  emergency  fund,  as 
there  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
when  a  person  can  buy  clothing  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  than  at  other  times,  and  I 
can  get  things  for  the  house  that  I  might 
not  have  otherwise.  My  “household  ex¬ 
pense”  item  covers  such  things  as  soap, 
medicine,  house  furnishings  and  all  other 
items  not  classed  as  groceries  or  clothing. 
I  keep  a  record  of  everything  I  buy  ;  in 
this  way  I  can  tell  when  I  bought  a  cer¬ 
tain  thing,  and  I  know  how  long  it  lasts. 
I  buy  a  month’s  supply  of  staple  gro¬ 
ceries  at  a  time,  and  we  buy  our  pork  in 
large  amounts,  a  whole  or  half  hog  a 
year.  mrs.  j.  c.  m. 


Fumigating  for  Moth 
Control 

I  have  read  your  article  on  control  of 
the  clothes  moth,  and  would  like  to  add 
a  method  which  we  have  found  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  We  place  furs  and  other  Win¬ 
ter  articles  in  a  tin  wash  boiler  out  of 
doors,  and  then  pour  a  small  quantity  of 
carbon  disulphide  on  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
small  sponge — put  on  the  cover,  throw  a 
rug  over  the  top  and  leave  for  12  hours. 
Air  the  garments  when  taken  out  and 
place  in  a  tight  bag  or  box.  Care  should 
be  used  in  handling  carbon  disulphide  as 
it  is  inflammable,  and  it  should  always 
be  kept  out  of  doors  or  in  an  outbuilding 
away  from  the  house.  E.  E.  iiicks. 


Resilvering  a  Mirror 

I  have  some  old  mirrors,  which  have 
good  fr%mes,  but  the  quicksilver  is  off 
the  glass.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  fix 
them?  c.  A.  P. 

Washington,  Vt. 

We  do  not  think  that  resilvering  a 
mirror  can  be  done  by  an  inexperienced 
person.  The  older  mirrors  were  backed 
by  putting  tinfoil  on  a  smooth  stone  slab, 
pouring  mercury  (quicksilver)  on  if.  and 
sliding  a  clean  sheet  of  glass  over  it. 
This  was  heavily  weighted  until  the 
amalgam  was  set,  and  then  backed  by  a 
heavy  coat  of  paint.  Modern  mirrors 
are  coated  with  silver,  a  water  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  being  treated  with  am¬ 
monia.  just  enough  to  dissolve  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  formed.  This  solution  is  added 
to  a  warm  solution  of  formaldehyde  or 
glucose.  The  glass,  perfectly  clean,  is 
set  level,  and  has  a  wax  rim  built  up 
around  it  to  prevent  the  solution  from 
flowing  off.  The  metallic  silver  is  de¬ 
posited  in  a  short  time,  the  solution  that 
remains  poured  off,  the  layer  of  silver 
very  gently  but  thoroughly  washed,  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry.  and  then  backed  with  a 
protective  paint. 


into  tire  costs  with 

Goodrich 


am  1 


GATHER  all  the  low-price  marks  on  tires 
you  can  get  in  front  of  you.  Sum  up  all 
the  claims  of  service.  You  can  outmatch  them 
at  the  nearest  Goodrich  dealer.  With  Good¬ 
rich  tires  and  prices,  he  will  prove  that  he 
has  the  best  tires  at  the  lowest  first  cost. 

Every  Goodrich  Tire  is  a  Cord ♦  Our  vast 
output  provides  you  a  choice  sure  to  deliver 
the  greatest  mile-for-mile,  dollar-for-dollar 
value  in  a  tire. 

Goodrich  provides  cords  that  are  strong; 
they  include  every  betterment  known  to 
tire  making  —  carcass  strength;  tough,  slow 
wearing  tread;  and  extra  rubber  insulation. 

When  you  buy  Goodrich  tires  you  buy 
mileage,  and  you  buy  it  at  the  lowest  price. 
The  farm  dollar  goes  further  in  them  than 
anywhere  else,  and  you  measure  its  dis¬ 
tance  in  mileage. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron ,  Ohio 

Goodrich 

“ Best  in  the  Long  Run " 
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“this  man  sumter” 

Decoration  Day!  One  of  the  most 
significant  things  about  American  his¬ 
tory  is  the  change  -which  half  a  century 
h  s  brought  to  the  feeling  or  sentiment 
which  gathers  around  Decoration  Day. 
Many  of  us  can  remember  the  first  cele¬ 
bration  of  this  beautiful  holiday.  When 
we  compare  that  with  the  way  this  day 
is  now  generally  regarded  by  younger 
people  we  may  well  wonder  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  old-time  sentiment  which 
did  so  much  to  flavor  the  public  life  of 
50  years  ago.  It  is  quite  true  that  many 
politicians  made  use  of  this  sentiment. 
They  had  a  great  combination  of  “the 
old  flag  and  an  appropriation,'’  and  it 
opened  Uncle  Sam’s  safe  for  many  a  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  people.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  -beautiful  ceremony  of  decorating  the 
graves  of  soldiers  was  in  some  cases 
utilized  to  keep  alive  something  of  sec¬ 
tional  hatred.  I  have  seen  this  feature 
developed  both  in  Massachusetts  and 
Mississippi.  Yet  the  motive  which  started 
and  maintained  this  effort  on  the  part  of 
a  grateful  people  to  “say  it  with  flowers” 
to  'the  unheeding  ears  of  the  dead  and 
the  hearts  of  the  living  was  a  beautiful 
part  of  American  life.  I  suppose  we  can 
hardly  expect  that  such  a  ceremony 
would  retain  its  full  significance  for  more 
than  one  full  generation,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  something  tender  and  vital 
has  fallen  out  of  American  life  since 
Decoration  Day  has  dropped  its  old  glory 
of  hopeful  sadness  and  has  become  a  day 
for  sports  and  games. 

***** 

I  can  easily  remember  the  first  cele¬ 
bration  in  our  old  New  England  town. 
Everyone  dropped  work  and  came  to  the 
burial  ground  where  it  seemed  as  if  a 
little  flag  fluttered  from  every  family  plot. 
The  “orator  of  the  day,”  as  I  remember 
it,  made  much  of  the  idea  that  we  were 
starting  in  America  a  beautiful  observ¬ 
ance  which  would  grow  with  the  years 
and  never  weaken.  “Unborn  generations,” 
he  said,  “will  pause  one  day  in  their  busy 
life,  give  up  work  and  play,  and  ever  re¬ 
member  with  gratitude  the  sublime  sac¬ 
rifice  which  these  heroes  made  for  their 
country.” 

We  were  all  thrilled  at  the  thought. 
It  seemed  entirely  probable  there  under 
the  fluttering  flags  and  surrounded  by 
flowers,  with  the  keen  wind  blowing  in 
'  from  the  ocean.  Now  I  wonder  what 
•that  orator  would  think  could  he  come 
back  today  and  see  how  some  members 
of  those  unborn  generations  make  use  of 
their  birthright.  Personally  I  have  no 
complaint  to  make.  I  have  known  youth 
and  realize  that  our  present  young  people 
are  unfamiliar  with  age.  They  have  a 
new  brand  of  patriotism.  In  those  old 
days  we  turned  the  wheels  of  life  by  the 
application  of  “elbow  grease.”  Now  it  is 
done  by  gasoline.  In  those  days  there 
was  an  abundance  of  free  land.  We  all 
sang : 

“Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us 
all  a  farm  !” 

It  was  true,  and  the  thought  gave  us 
a  sort  of  independence  and  sentiment 
which  expressed  itself  in  a  popular  song: 

“So  let  the  wide  world  wag  as  it  will, 

I’ll  be  gay  and  happy  still!” 

We  really  felt  in  those  old  days  that 
the  dead  soldiers  whose  graves  we  deco¬ 
rated,  had  made  all  these  things  possible 
for  us — and  we  were  genuinely  grateful. 

I  can  understand  easily  how  different 
the  outlook  seems  to  our  young  people. 
There  is  no  longer  any  free  land.  In 
those  old  days  if  a  man  felt'  that  his  life 
in  the  East  was  narrow  and  constricted 
he  could  always  go  West  and  “grow  up 
with  the  country,”  and  I  can  tell  you  it 
was  a  wonderful  growth.  With  the  end 
of  free  land  has  come  a  general  loss  of 
freedom  and  a  dependence  upon  city  life 
which  we  never  knew.  Most  of  the 
young  people  of  my  day  did  not  look  to 
the  great  city  for  opportunity — that  lay 
in  the  West.  One  could  obtain  ‘land  from 
the  government  for  nothing,  and  simply 
live  on  it  until  it  rose  to  great  value. 
Many  of  our  great  American  fortunes 
were  started  in  just  that  way.  There  are 
people  who  think  it  very  strange  that  so 
many  western  farmers  now  want  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  help  them  _  by  advancing 
money  for  their  crops  in  one  way  or 
another,  so  as  to  establish  a  uniform 
price!  When  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
that  is  not  so  far  along  the  road  to 
“paternalism”  as  was  the  original  gift  of 
free  land  which  these  farmers  now  oc¬ 
cupy.  The  original  gift  of  land  was 
made  with  a  view  of  distributing  popula¬ 
tion  evenly  and  providing  an  outlet  for 
any  discontent  which  might  arise  among 
the  soldiers  when  they  came  home  from 
the  war.  Thus  I  can  easily  see  that  the 
government  has  no  such  great  free  gifts 
of  material  prosperity  to  offer  my  chil¬ 
dren  as  it  offered  me  50  years  ago.  This 
cannot  help  but  change  the  attitude  of 
our  young  people  toward  their  govern¬ 
ment,  and  this  is  sure  to  be  reflected  in 
the  way  we  regard  Decoration  Day. 
Those  who  went  through  the  horrors  of 
four  years  of  civil  war — through  fear 
that  the  union  would  be  destroyed — 


were  finally  rewarded  by  this  great  gift 
of  free  land.  This  present  generation 
must  accept  the  union  and  the  protecting 
government  as  a  matter  of  course.  They 
have  given  but  little  of  direct  sacrifice 
for  it,  except  such  as  the  soldiers  in  the 
Great  War  gave,  and  they  have  received 
no  great  national  reward — for  there  was 
none  to  give.  I  can  see  therefore  that  my 
children  cannot  be  expected  to  regard 
Decoration  Day  as  I  do.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  make  them  see  it. 

***** 

There  are  some  things  about  it,  how¬ 
ever,  which  seem  inexcusable — for.  every 
person  who  claims  to  be  an  American  or 
who  receives  the  benefits  of  Americanism 
should  at  least  understand  the  funda¬ 
mental  facts  of  our  history.  A  few  years 
ago  at  about  this  time  of  the  year  I  had 
some  business  with  a  man  who  lived  in 
a  little  New  England  village — back  from 
the  main  road.  I  never  could  quite  make 
opt  where  this  man  Came  from.  I  think 
his  father  came  from  Europe  and  married 
into  one  of  those  curious  New  England 
families  that  were  known  as  “copper¬ 
heads”  during  the  war.  They  were  people 
who  seemed'  to  have  a  greater  dislike  for 
Lincoln  and  what  he  stood  for  than  even 
the  Southern  people.  In  fact  most  of  the 
Southern  people  I  have  met  were  kindly 
disposed  toward  Lincoln,  and  seem  to 
think  that  his  death  was  a  calamity  for 
the  South.  At  any  rate  I  sat  on  the 
porch  talking  with  the  man  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  when  an  old  csoldier  came  slowly 
walking  along  the  road.  The  old  man 
was  feeble  and  bent — with  thin  white 
hair.  He  wore  his  Grand  Army  uniform, 
and  the  black  hat  with  gold  braid  which 
the  G.  A.  R.  men  wear.  His  coat  was 
shabby  and  shining  with  long  usage.  I 
imagine  that  for  30  or  40  years  that  old 
uniform  had  been  taken  out  of  the  trunk, 
brushed  and  cleaned,  the  mothholes 
colored,  and  put  on  for  some  celebration. 
I  think  the  old  man  must  have  been 
erect  and  of  full  outline  when  that  suit 
was  made.  Now  he  was  thin  and 
shriveled  and  the  uniform  hung  about 
him  as  he  marched  up  the  road.  In  one 
hand  he  carried  a  flag — in  the  other  a 
great  bunch  of  Crimson  clover  blooms. 
To  me  it  was  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
figures  I  have  ever  seen — this  old,  feeble 
man,  thin  and  bowed,  with  the  shabby 
uniform  flapping  about  him,  marching  on 
trying  to  square  his  shoulders  and 
straighten  his  back.  It  seemed  like  the 
past  of  the  nation — thin,  beaten  and  out 
of  step  -with  the  present,  and  yet  a 
glorious  messenger  stepping  out  of  the 
departed  years.  That  is  the  way  it 
se.med  to  me,  but  my  companion  laughed 
as  though  a  comical  spectacle  was  pass¬ 
ing  before  him. 

“Ain’t  it  funny?  This  old  fellow  lives 
in  that  little  house  up  the  road,  and 
every  now  and  then  he  comes  along  rigged 
up  like  that.  Government  pays  him  a 
pension — ain’t  it  awful  the  way  these 
tax-eaters  gnaw  our  money  up?  We  put 
up  with  it,  though  it  must  be  galling  to 
a  stranger  to  think  we  have  such  cranks 
here.  I  want  you  to  see  how  funny  the 
old  man  talks!” 

The  old  soldier  marched  along  until 
he  reached  the  gate.  Then  he  stopped 
and  hesitated  a  moment.  My  friend 
hailed  him  : 

“Say,  Mr.  Parsons,  walk  in  and  set 
awhile.  I  want  you  to  meet  my  friend 
here.”  “I’ll  show  him  off,”  he  added  as 
an  aside  to  me. 

The  old  man  came  feebly  in.  He 
stopped  in  front  of  us  and  gave  the  old- 
fashioned  military  salute. 

“Be  you  a  comrade?”  he  asked  peering 
with  dim  eyes  at  me. 

I  told  him  I  was  too  young  to  be  in 
the  war,  but  that  my  father  was  there. 

“What  regiment  was  he  in?” 

I  told  him,  and  named  some  of  the 
battles  where  I  knew  my  father  fought. 
He  served  under  McClellan  in  that  pen¬ 
insula  campaign  when  our  men  got  within 
sight  of  Richmond  and  then  made  a 
change  of  base  to  Harrison’s  Landing. 

“I  was  there,”  said  the  old  man.  “I 
marched  all  through  it.  I  got  a  bullet 
in  the  leg  at  Malvern  Hill.  I  feel  it  even 
yet  when  the  weather  is  damp.  I  can 
remember  when  Sumter  was  fired  on.  I 
was  milking  my  cow  when  my  neighbor 
came  galloping  past  on  an  old  white 
horse.” 

“  ‘Rouse  up,  Henry,’  says  he,  ‘Sumter’s 
been  fired  on.  They  need  us  at  the 
front’.” 

The  old  man  went  on  with  a  long,  half 
childish  tale  of  his  enlistment  and  service. 
My  friend  winked  at  me  from  time  to 
time  and  finally  stopped  the  long  story. 

“That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Parsons.  If  you 
want  some  of  them  red  flowers  down 
yonder — take  ’em.  March  on  now  !” 

The  old  man  saluted  again  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  march  down  the  road. 

“Going  to  decorate  graves  in  the  bone- 
yard  down  yonder,”  volunteered  my 
friend.  “Him  and  a  couple  of  old  women 
are  all  there  is  left  to  do  it.  Don’t  it 
beat  all?  Look  at  ’em  now  down  there 
on  that  hill !” 

Following  his  gesture  I  saw  down  the 
road,  a  little  enclosure  as  rough  and 


Last  year  growers  were  amazed 
at  the  increased  effectiveness 
and  greater  convenience  of 
Pyrox  spray.  This  year  why  not 


give  your  crops  every 
chance  to  produce  the 
biggest  possible  yields 

You,  too,  will  be  amazed  at  what  the  new  im¬ 
proved  Pyrox  spray  will  do  for  your  crops. 

We’ve  made  it  more  effective  than  ever  as  a 
certain,  positive,  combined  insecticide  and  fungi¬ 
cide.  We’ve  made  it  easier  to  prepare  for  use. 
Five  minutes  and  you’re  ready  to  spray.  No  fuss, 
no  bother. 


You’ll  find  that  Pyrox  not  only  saves  time  and 
produces  better  results,  but  that  it  is  more  econom¬ 
ical.  It  goes  farther  and  it  sticks — making  fre¬ 
quent  sprayings  unnecessary.  And  because  it 
improves  foliage  it  lengthens  growing  periods 
and  increases  crop  yields. 

It  is  more  economical  in  the. 
five,  ten  or  twenty-five  pound 
drums  than  in  one-pound  jars. 
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the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 

Kills  Bugs  Controls  Diseases 
Improves  Foliage 


It i  toft,  creamy  con¬ 
sistency  ii  guaranteed 
by  28  yeart  of  manu¬ 
facturing  experience. 


Made  by  BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  West  Street,  New  York 

Manufacturers  also  of  Bowker’s  Arsenate  of  Lead;  Bowker’s 
Calcide  (high-grade  calcium  Arsenate);  Bowker’s  Bordeaux; 
Bowker’s  Bordeaux  Arsenate;  Bowker’s  Lime  Sulphur;  Bowker’s 
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This  cut  shows  the  Attwood 

End  Thrust  Bearing  installed  ....  . _  ,  , 

behind  the  lower  fan  belt  IOSt8.il  80  AttWOOd  LOO 

pulley.  Remove  two  bolts  and  Thrust  Bearing  in  10  min- 
the  bearint  slips  in  place.  utes  with  screw  driver  aDd 

wrench.  Holds  magneto  in  place.  Hot  spark  and  easy 
starting  assured.  Holds  crankshaft  in  right  position. 
Prevents  piston  slap.  Saves  wear  on  bearings.  Cots 
down  vibration.  Makes  smooth  motor.  Stops  knocks 
in  many  cases.  A  $20.00  repair  job  for  $1.00. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  carry  them,  send  $1.00  money 
order  and  we’ll  mail  you  one  postpaid.  Money  back  if 
you’re  not  satisfied. 

ATTWOOD  BRASS  WORKS 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  and  Lawnmower  for 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen, 
Suburbanites,  Estates,  Parks,  Cemetaries. 

Does  4  Men’s  Work. 

Discs,  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Runs  Belt  f 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY! 

3260  Como  Ave,  S.  E„  Minneapolis,  Minn.J 

Eastern  Sales  Branch:— 156  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


FARMS 


boarding  houses,  country  residences 
and  hotels  for  sale.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Write  me  your  wants  be¬ 
fore  buying  property  elsewhere. 
. HUY . " 


JOHN 


JYCK,  Oak  Hill,  N.Y. 


Edmonds’ 


A  complete  record. 
—  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

Pnillfrir  n  anytime;  results 
A  V  II 1  1 1  j  shown  any  time. 

\ppannf  D  Price’ postpaid’ $1- 

ft  V  vUUIl  l  FOR  8ALE  BY 

ROOk  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  ^  **  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

(Blue  Vitriol) 

The  basis  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 

(Copper  Sulphate  and  slaked  lime) 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

Large  and  small  crystals,  pulverized — 99%  Pure. 

The  only  known  control  for  fung¬ 
ous  diseases  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Make  Your  Own  Bordeaux 

Bordeaux  Mixture  loses  its  efficiency  on  standing  and 
should  be  freshly  made.  Use  Triangle  Brand  Copper 
Sulphate  and  prepare  your  mixture  when  you  need  it. 
Triangle  Brand  is  clean  and  pure.  Packed  in  strong 
new  barrels  and  kegs. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  New  York 
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wppdv  as  a  pasture.  A  few  trees  grew 
V  ,j  it  Weeds  and  bashes  had  crept 
i,  Here  and  there  were  gravestones— 
'me  of  them  leaning  to  one  side— others 
broken  and  Hat  on  the  ground.  It  was 
ate  afternoon.  The  sun  goes  down  in 
a  great  glory  up  in  that  country  and 
..,Par  against  the  glowing  sky  stood  three 
motionless  figures — the  old  soldier  and 
two  bent  and  stormbeaten  women.  They 
ptood  motionless  with  heads  bent  with 
somehow  that  same  reverent  attitude 
*lhat  one  sees  so  clearly  in  Millet’s  great 
picture.  I  confess  that  I  half  arose  from 
Jnv  chair  to  go  and  join  that  group.  My 
friend  brought  me  back  to  earth. 

“Say,  who  is  this  man  Sumter  I  hear 
so  much  about?  The  old  man  keeps  tell¬ 


ing  about  him.  Says  they  fired  on  him. 
Who  was  he?  Where  did  he  live?  What 
did  they  fire  at  him  for?  Did  they  hit 
him?  The  old  man  talks  about  him  so 
much  that  I  get  sorta  curious.  Who  was 
this  man  Sumter?” 

He  was  perfectly  honest — this  Ameri¬ 
can  ;  he  did  not  know.  He  thought  Sum¬ 
ter  was  a  -man — not  the  place  where  the 
great  struggle  began.  How  could  you 
ever  make  such  a  man  understand?  As 
he  spoke  there  arose  in  mind  out  of  the 
-dim  past  the  first  picture  of  the  Civil 
War,  which  memory  printed  on  my  child¬ 
ish  brain.  I  will  try  to  tell  about  it  next 
week.  Perhaps  it  will  give  some  one  a 
new  iffea  of  what  America  meant  to  an 
old-timer.  H.  w.  C. 


Validating  Hand  Work 


Handwork  is  the  tramp  of  the  profes¬ 
sions.  He  who  does  work  with  his 
bands,  be  'he  king  or  salesman,  finds 
himself  explaining,  apologizing.  “It  is 
necessary  for  my  health,”  says  the  octo¬ 
genarian.  “It  helps  me  to  put  through 
my  deals,”  says  the  business  man.  “I 
get  most  of  my  ideas  out  here  in  the 
garden,”  blushes  the  writer.  And  so  on. 
Leisure  is  the  «ought-for  prize.  Yet 
if  this  leisure  is  acquired  in  selling  the 
labor  of  one’s  hands,  it  is  held  to  have 
lost  caste.  The  “nicest”  way  to  get 
money  with  which  to  buy  leisure  is  by 
inheritance,  says  the  world,  because  it 
requires  no  effort. 

It  seems  that  a  great  deal  of  leisure  is 
spent  out  of  doors.  The  higher  the  type 
of  the  individual,  the  closer  -he  lives  to 
nature.  There  is  a  class  of  people  who 
have  no  money  to  bqy  leisure,  but  who 
cannot  resist  the  call  of  nature  to  im¬ 
mure  themselves  in  factories.  A  stub¬ 
born  folk  who  plan  their  work  close  to 
.Mother  Earth,  though  it  costs  them  no 
end  of  humiliation,  soft  hands,  and  a 
certain  privacy  in  wearing  overalls  and 
dirt.  You  and  I  are  personally  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  this  folk. 

“Impossible !”  cries  the  educator  who 
is  supposed  to  know  how  to  make  silk 
pajamas  out  of  an  old  (stall  blanket 
(even  that!),  simply  by  putting  it 
through  a  proper  schooling. 

“Not  impossible  at  all,”  says  Edward 
Yeomans.  “In  fact  it  has  given  me  an 
idea.  I  am  going  to  have  a  school  that 
will  give  the  same  sort  of  training  these 
farm  boys  and  girls  are  getting  from  farm 
life,  and  see  if  I  can  turn  out  the  same 
kind  of  material.  I  will  validate  hand¬ 
work.” 

“This,”  said  the  educator  grimly,  “is 
‘New  Education’.” 

You  are  to  understand  tha't  Edward 
Yeomans  did  not  say  these  words  ex¬ 
actly,  but  the  other  day  there  was  put 
into  my  hands  the  catalog  of  a  school  in 
Ojai  River  Valley,  California,  and  the 
heads  of  this  school  are  Edward  Yeomans 
(who  is  the  author  of  “Shackled  Youth”) 
and  Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen.  If  actions 
may  be  accepted  as  words,  this  little  book 
seems  to  be  speaking,  saying  just  that. 
At  present  the  school  accomodates  but 
52  pupils,  age  8  to  14  only,  and  is  especial- 
y  interested  in  making  additions  at  the 
bottom  of  the  age  limit  rather  than  at 
the  top  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
dread  putting  our  young  children  of 
grammar  school  age  in  village  class¬ 
rooms  !  To  quote  from  the  catalog. 

“The  Ojai  Valley  is  an  ideal  place  for 
a  school — a  place  detached  from  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  city  activities,  exceptionally 
beautiful  and  healthful,  900  ft.  above  the 
sea,  which  is  15  miles  distant,  and  sur¬ 
rounded1  by  mountains  rising  to  6,000  ft., 
over  which  trails  lead  to  a  very  remote 
and  impressive  wilderness. 

“Children  are  too  continuously  denied, 
in  both  school  and  home,  a  sense  of  space 
and  quiet  and  a  leisure  <to  grow  in,  not 
a  lazy  leisure,  but  the  leisure  of  all  grow¬ 
ing  things.  We  are  apt  to  think  this 
ends  with  infancy.  But  after  the  emo¬ 
tional  ego  comes  forward,  approximately 
at  seven  years,  the  balance  between  activ¬ 
ity  and  leisure,  between  group  interests 
and  complete  privacy,  must  be  main¬ 
tained  if  these  emotional  experiences  are 
to  be  transformed  into  fibre  and  not  dis¬ 
charged  into  air.  The  country  is  the 
habitat  for  children  which  conserves, 
and  nothing  can  .take  its  place.  To  be 
led  beside  -still  waters  and  to  lie  down 
in  green  pastures  is  necessary  both  for 
the  nurture  and  the  restoration  of  the 
soul.” 

In  explaining  California  as  a  location 
the  catalog  goes  on  as  follows : 

“To  escaipe  the  shut-in-ness  of  the 
usual  Winter  school  is  something  very 
important  to  health,  and  in  addition  to 
this  to  escape  the  very  distracting  town 
activities,  especially  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  fourteen,  is  certainly  very  im¬ 
portant  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
nervous  system  and  quiet  mind  which 
may  seem  to  'successfully  survive  the  in¬ 
cessant  bombardment  but  which  actually 
does  not,  consequences  becoming  evident 
in  maturity  if  not  sooner.  Therefore  an 
elementary  sdhool  in  the  country  has 
obvious  advantages.” 

The  special  departments  too,  are  based 
on  the  experiences  of  the  farm  child. 
These  comprise  music,  dancing  (old  Eng¬ 
lish  country  dancing),  “which  is  needed 
to  give  poise  to  the  nerves,  schooling  to 
the  emotions,  strength  to  the  will,  and 
to  harmonize  the  feelings  and  the  in¬ 


tellect  with  the  body  which  supports 
them.”  Science,  which  “must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  produce  its  effect  on  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen 
by  capturing  their  emotions  as  well  as 
their  minds.”  Dramatics — in  which  a 
number  of  arts  are  involved  before  a 
play  is  properly  decorated  and  costumed. 
The  shop — “It  must  reverence  the  hand 
as  the  stabilizer  of  the  mind  and  begin 
to  bridge  that  gap  between  intellectual 
and  manual  which  now  produces  social 
antipathies  and  injustice.”  Drawing  and 
painting  are  taught  in  the  shop  as  well. 
Then  there  is  the  school  store,  “which 
exists  for  two  purposes,  firstly  to  supply 
children  and  teachers  with  the  material 
needed  for  their  daily  work,  and  secondly 
for  its  educative  value,  the  second  reason 
being  far  the  greater  of  the  two.”  As 
for  regular  departments,  the  Ojai  Valley 
School  undertakes  to  have  its  children 
ready  to  go  into  the  first  grade  of  any 
high  school  or  preparatory  school.  In 
the  dormitory  the  housekeeping  is  “prob¬ 
ably  the  school’s  most  important  activ¬ 
ity”  for  there  are  17  boarding  students. 
Most  of  the  other  students  live  nearby 
and  arrive  on  horseback.  The  horses  are 
used  in  drawing  and  painting,  in  riding 
lessons.  This  year  the  children  are  to  be 
given  the  care  of  a  hive  of  bees.  The 
keeping  of  pets,  and  collecting  of  a 
menagerie  is  encouraged. 

I  feel  no  doubt  of  the  success  to  attend 
the  future  of  this  school,  though  this  is 
only  its  third  year.  The  virtue  of  such 
an  education  has  been  proven  over  and 
over  again  in  farm  homes.  However,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  this  has  been 
written  in  the  idea  of  advertising  the 
Ojai  Valley  School.  No — a  glance  at 
the  tuition  fee  shows  that  this  is  indeed 
a  very  select  school,  meant  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  very  well-to-do  people,  though 
scholarships  are  given  that  children  of 
extra  talent  may  attend  regardless  of 
their  means. 

This  is  the  best  training  that  money 
can  buy.  Think  of  what  -such  an  ex¬ 
perience  means  to  the  city  child — if  you 
know  the  modern  environment  of  such  a 
child  and  realize  what  a  godsend  this 
school  will  be  to  him.  Now  think  of  a 
country  child  and  you  will  see  at  once 
that  Ojai  Valley  School  has  very  little  to 
give  him  that  lie  does  not  already  possess 
or  could  if  he  wished.  This  thing  that 
the  educator  brands  as  new  education  is 
as  old  as  the  hills.  If  books,  music,  danc¬ 
ing,  horseback  riding,  housekeeping, 
dramatics,  a  hive  of  bees,  a  set  of  car¬ 
penter’s  tools,  and  practical  experience 
in  buying  and  selling,  will  make  a  child 
into  a  fine  person — the  country  child  has 
them.  And  if  a  sense  of  space  and  quiet 
and  leisure  to  grow  in  is  a  principal 
factor,  he  has  that  also. 

I  think  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that 
these  things  exist  in  every  farm  home 
where  they  are  desired.  If  they  are  not 
desired,  they  are  not  needed  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  family.  Yet  if  a  child  happens  to 
be  born  into  a  family  who  needs  some¬ 
thing  foreign  to  the  family  temperament, 
how  easily  be  can  get  it !  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  country  child  hungering  for  some¬ 
thing  he  cannot  get  if  he  tries.  The 
educator  who  would  be  the  benefactor  of 
his  race  would  be  better  employed  in 
thinking  of  ways  and  means  to  give  city 
children  the  country  child’s  chance,  than 
in  figuring  how  to  get  country  children 
into  city  environment ;  to  work  toward  a 
day  when  the  hand  will  be  accepted  as 
the  companion  of  the  mind  instead  of  its 
slave. 

In  short,  give  us  more  educators  like 
Edward  Yeomans  and  Gudrun  Thorne- 
Thomsen.  MRS.  F.  II.  UNGER. 


Keeping  Thieves  Out  of 
Henhouse 

I  was  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
a  device  for  keeping  thieves  out  of  hen¬ 
houses,  and  will  describe  mine.  I  used 
an  automobile  horn  ;  put  it  in  box  with 
three  No.  6  dry  cells ;  joined  them  to¬ 
gether,  then  joined  negative  on  horn  and 
battery,  and  joined  wire  that  runs  from 
battery  through  horn  to  switch,  so  that 
when  I  close  switch  horn  will  sound. 
Hitch  end  of  string  to  door  or  any  win¬ 
dow,  or  anything  you  wish  to  protect.  If 
they  open  door  it  will  close  switch  and 
probably  break  the  string,  and  will  not 
know  where  to  open  switch.  Horn  will 
keep  sounding;  then  take  dog  and  gun 
and  go  investigate.  g.  a.  s. 

New  Bedford,  Mass, 


Re-Roof 


WITH 


BIRD’S  SHINGLE  DESIGN 

WHAT  an  improvement  now  that  home, 
farm  buildings  have  all  been  re-roofed 
with  Bird’s  Shingle  Design  !  Best  of  all,  the 
re- roofing  was  done  at  a  saving — Bird’s 
Shingle  Design  went  right  over  the  old  roof 
— no  cost  of  tearing  off  the  worn  out  shingles 
— no  dirt  and  litter.  And  it  was  laid  without 
any  outside  help — cut,  cemented  and  nailed 
right  at  home. 

With  Bird’s  Shingle  Design  your  roofing 
worries  are  behind  you.  It  completely  pro¬ 
tects  against  the  extremes  of  climate — snow, 
rain  and  heat.  It  resists  the  menace  of  fire — 
sparks  blown  on  the  shingles  burn  them¬ 
selves  out  on  its  crushed  slate  surface. 

When  it  comes  to  roofing  or  re-roofing  you  will 
want  to  use  Bird’s  Shingle  Design.  It  is  practical  in 
service  and  economical  in  cost.  Handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance —  Red  or  Green  in  natural  crushed  slate  finish 
with  a  design  much  like  shingles. 


Coatings. 

Bird’s  Dealers  can  furnish  Hail  and  Tornado 
Insurance,  with  Bird’s  Roofs,  at  a  minimum  cost. 


■Mmi* 


BIRD 

NepdnseT 

PRODUCTS 


NEPONSET  TWIN  SHINGLES 
PAROID  ROOFING 


Bird’s  Asphalt  Shingles 


Bird’s  Neponset  Wall  Board 
Bird’s  Design  Roofing 


Bird’s  Neponset 
Black  Building  Paper 


Bird’s  Neponset  Rugs 
and  Floor  Coverings 


Ask  your  local  dealer  for  detailed  information  re¬ 
garding  Bird’s  Roofs,  Slate  Surfaced  Design  Roof¬ 
ing  or  Asphalt  Twin  Shingles;  Waterproof  Build¬ 
ing  Paper,  Wall  Board,  Plastic  Cement,  and  Roof 


BIRD  &.  SON,  inc. 

Established  1795 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

Chicago  Office  and  Plant,  1472  West  76th  Street 
New  York  Office,  295  Fifth  Avenue 
Bird  <&.  Son,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses,  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise,,,  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  -  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  RuWal  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


EVERY  week  we  have  letters  from  farmers  who 
think  they  have  discovered  some  valuable  min¬ 
eral  iiroduct  on  their  farms.  Gold,  silver,  coal,  cop¬ 
per  or  oil  are  all  reported,  and  sometimes  samples 
are  sent  us.  As  a  rule  the  gold  generally  proves  to 
be  mica  or  fool’s  gold.  One  man  sent  us  small 
stones  which  he  was  sure  were  diamonds.  It  is  often 
hard  to  convince  our  friends  that  there  is  nothing 
of  value  in  their  finds.  They  have  been  known  to 
accuse  us  of  trying  to  deceive  them  in  order  to 
make  a  fortune  out  of  their  secret.  The  latest  re¬ 
port  comes  from  Massachusetts,  where  a  farmer 
found  a  deposit  of  gold  in  a  rocky  ledge.  Analysis 
showed  that  a  ton  of  the  ore  gave  a  value  of  $1.24, 
and  that  farmer  wants  to  know  if  it  would  pay  to 
work  such  a  mine.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  great 
thing  if  rich  deposits  of  gold  or  coal  could  be  found 
in  New  England,  and  we  sent  the  story  of  this  de¬ 
posit  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  following  reply  seems  to  settle  the  question 
about  working  such  gold  rocks: 

Your  query  of  May  12  was  taken  up  with  Prof.  C.  E. 
Locke  of  our  Mining  Department.  He  has  analyzed 
10  or  12  samples  per  year  from  New  England  for  many 
years,  and  he  presumes  that  other  laboratories  are 
probably  doing  the  same.  The  negative  results  of 
these  assays  makes  the  conclusion  certain  that  gold 
does  not  exist  in  paying  quantities  in  New  England. 
For  very  large  deposits  of  uniform  ore  it  might  be 
possible  to  work  ore  containing  $5  per  ton,  and  from 
ordinary  deposits  perhaps  $10  per  ton  with  a  profit. 
Ore  containing  $1.24  per  ton  would  be  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Professor  Locke  points  out  that  analyses 
made  around  the  jewelry  centers  of  Providence  and 
4ttleboro  are  unreliable  when  they  show  small  amounts 
of  gold,  as  this  is  derived  from  jewelry  dust  and  not 
from  the  ore  itself.  E.  B.  millaed. 

fit 

ACCORDING  to  newspaper  reports  the  State, 
through  .the  Farms  and  Markets  Department, 
lost  its  case  against  George  Van  Dyke  of  Columbia 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  a  charge  of  violation  of  quarantine 
rule.  The  case  was  tried  in  Greene  County.  Last 
year  Van  Dyke  brought  36  head  of  cattle  into  Greene 
County.  These  were  sold  to  butchers  and  farmers. 
Van  Dyke  was  sued  on  the  ground  that  the  quaran¬ 
tine  rule  forbade  bringing  into  the  county  cattle 
that  had  not  been  tuberculin  tested  within  60  days. 
It  was  evidently  intended  to  make  this  a  test  case 
of  the  authority  of  the  department  to  enforce  a 
prohibitory  quarantine,  and  a  full  battery  of  lawyers 
appeared  for  the  State.  Their  guns  were  spiked 
when  it  was  shown  that  the  quarantine  had  not  been 
properly  published  by  the  department.  The  judge 
agreed  that  since  this  had  not  been  done,  Van  Dyke 
had  not  been  properly  notified  of  the  quarantine. 
This  case  must  have  cost  the  State  a  good  sum  of 
money,  yet  the  real  question  involved  was  never 
reached. 

* 

HE  mails  are  filled  with  letters  from  farmers 
who  say  they  want  some  quick-growing  dry 
fodder  to  help  them  out.  Some  have  lost  a  new 
seeding ;  others  find  their  old  meadows  very  poor ; 
still  others  fear  a  dry  season.  There  is  a  long  list 
of  crops  which  may  be  used — oats  and  peas,  barley, 
Soy  beans,  millet  and  others,  but  one  of  the  best  is 
the  good  old-fashioned  fodder  corn.  This  means 
corn  seed  in  drills  or  furrows  a  little  thicker  than 
we  seed  peas.  This  is  a  glutton  crop  and  must  have 
strong  ground.  In  some  cases  it  is  broadcast,  like 
wheat  or  oats,  and  if  the  seed  corn  be  covered 
right  it  will  make  an  enormous  crop  of  slender 
stalks  nearly  equal  to  Timothy  hay  in  feeding  value. 
All  kinds  of  stock  like  this  fodder*.  It  can  be  bound 
in  small  bundles  and  cured  like  grain  hay.  You 
need  to  feed  more  grain  than  when  feeding  clover 
hay,  but  it  gives  great  bulk.  We  find  the  flint 
varieties  better  than  the  dents  for  this  crop.  The 


flints  give  a  slender  stalk  and  a  larger  proportion 
of  leaf — but  anyway  you  take  it,  thickly  seeded  corn 
fodder  is  one  of  the  best  hay  substitutes  you  can 
find. 

* 

PRESIDENT  Coolidge  recently  made  an  address 
at  Williamsburg,  Virginia — the  place  where,  150 
years  ago,  the  first  demand  for  American  independ¬ 
ence  was  made.  The  President  discussed  the  in¬ 
creasing  effort  to  centralize  government  and  take 
away  the  powers  of  the  States.  Among  other  things 
he  said : 

If  the ‘Federal -government  should  go  out  of  existence, 
the  common  run  of  people  would  not  detect  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  daily  life  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  but  if  the  authority  of  the  States  were  struck 
down,  disorder  appi-oaching  chaos  would  be  upon  us 
within  24  hours.  No  method  of  procedure  has  ever 
been  devised  by  which  liberty  could  be  divorced  from 
local  self-government.  No  plan  of  centralization  has 
ever  been  adopted  which  did  not  result  in  bureaucracy, 
tyranny,  inflexibility,  reaction  and  decline. 

If  we  were  to  throw  out  the  officials  and  parasites 
who  would  benefit  directly  by  an  increase  of  bureaus 
and  centralization  of  power  we  should  find  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  Americans  who  are  capable  of  origi¬ 
nal  thought  will  agree  with  that,  and  the  President’s 
further  remark  that  bureaucracy  if  left  unresisted 
will  break  down  representative  government  and  over¬ 
whelm  democracy.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  great 
dangers  which  confront  this  republic  is  the  strong 
effort  now  being  made  to  substitute  rule  by  bureau 
or  commission  for  rule  of  the  people.  Not  only  are 
State  rights  in  danger,  but  county,  city,  town  and 
school  district.  More  than  200  years  ago  Dean 
Swift  (the  original  “two  blades  of  grass”  man), 
with  biting  sarcasm  put  the  reverse  of  this  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“So  naturalists  observe  a  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey, 

And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  ’em, 

And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum.” 

Now  we  have  a  condition  wherein  while  the  small 
ones  may  bite,  the  larger  ones  eat  them  up. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  we  have  of  this  ef¬ 
fort  to  substitute  rule  by  bureau  for  home  rule  is  the 
effort  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  district  school. 
For  forced  consolidation — against  the  wishes  of  the 
local  patrons  or  taxpayers  does  exactly  that.  It  has 
been  very  easy  for  the  school  authorities  to  say  that 
those  who  tr'ed  to  make  the  now  famous  Joiner  bills 
into  law  are  child-killers,  tax  dodgers,  old  fogies  and 
so  on.  The  truth  is  that  many  or  most  of  them,  in 
addition  to  what  they  honestly  believe  about  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools,  are  convinced  that  forced  consolidation 
is  part  of  a  general  propaganda  to  centralize  school 
authority  and  destroy  home  rule.  The  question  goes 
very  much  deeper  than  the  mere  question  of  school 
control.  It  covers  a  great  principle  which  farmers 
should  fight  for  as  they  would  for  their  liberties. 

* 

ON  page  777  we  told  of  a  case  in  Western  New 
York  where  the  farmers  wanted  to  hold  a  school 
meeting  in  the  central  town.  There  was  opposition 
to  such  a  meeting,  and  a  certain  merchant  refused 
to  give  up  the  key  to  the  hall  where  the  meeting 
was  to  be  held.  The  farmers  had  to  stand  out  in 
the  storm  until  they  found  a  place  to  meet.  No 
doubt  that  merchant  thought  he  was  doing  a  fine 
thing  for  the  town  in  shutting  off  these  “hayseeds.” 
Now  see  what  happened  to  him ! 

You  will  regret  (?)  to  hear  that  the  merchant  of 
Panama  who  refused  the  key  to  Mr.  Ostrander  men¬ 
tioned  in  letter  by  R.  J.  V.,  has  sold  his  store.  I  un¬ 
derstand  he  lost  40  customers  over  the  key  business. 

h.  E.  w. 

Our  regrets  do  not  exceed  our  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  show  our  politicians  and  authorities  that  our 
country  people  mean  business.  We  gave  these 
“leaders”  at  Albany  fair  warning  as  to  what  would 
happen  in  case  the  Joiner  home  rule  bills  were 
killed.  They  seemed  to  think  farmers  would  stand 
anything.  Now  they  are  going  to  find  out.  If  you 
will  read  the  book  entitled  “Prairie  Fires”  you  will 
see  how  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  did  exactly 
the  same  thing  when  the  town  merchants  tried  to 
bluff  and  intimidate  them.  History  will  repeat 
itself  in  New  York  this  year,  and  those  leaders  will 
be  either  led  to  slaughter  or  agree  to  give  the  people 
home  rule  in  these  school  districts. 

* 

IN  all  our  experience  of  more  than  40  years  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  we  have  never  seen  our  farmers 
more  sincerely  aroused  than  they  are  now  over  this 
school  legislation.  Nor  have  we  ever  known  them 
to  be  more  logical  and  dispassionate  in  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  representatives.  We  may  quote  from  a 
letter  recently  sent  to  a  member  of  the  New  York 
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Senate  who,  the  farmers  think,  tried  to  straddle  over 
the  Joiner  bills. 


attendance  the  Joiner-Thayer  bills  were  unanimouslv 
indorsed,  and  the  sum  of  $10  was  voted  to  be  sent  to 
the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  to  carry  on  the 
fight.  A  strong  feeling  of  resentment  is  develonin°’ 
against  our  legislators.  With  all  the  cry  of  wanting 
to  assist  farmers,  matters  which  they  reallv  desirp 
like  “truth  in  fabrics,”  a  satisfactory  tariff  on  wool 
and  dairy  products,  in  Congress  and  in  the  State  Legis- 
latuie,  the  Thayer  bills  and  daylight  saving  are  not 
acted  upon,  and  the  only  matters  relating  to  rural 
problems  are  the  ones  dictated  by  theorists  who  appar¬ 
ently  know  little  of  the  real  desires  of  the  real  farmers 
lhat  farmers  are  facing  a  condition  and  not  a  theory 
is  evident  to  anyone  who  will  take  a  little  time  in 
investigation. 


In  many  former  campaigns  there  have  been  peo¬ 
ple  who  thought  that  abuse  and  hard  language 
should  be  employed.  We  think  that  method  is  pass¬ 
ing  away.  People  are  learning  how  to  express  them¬ 
selves  strongly  without  profanity  or  extravagant 
language.  For  one  thing  the  old  partisan  prejudice 
is  giving  way.  Men  are  learning  that  loyalty  to  a 
party  platform  or  a  party  candidate  may  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  They  never  can  be  free  so  long 
as  they  submit  to  party  slavery.  We  told  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  last  Legislature  that  by  ignoring  the  de¬ 
mands  of  country  people  they  were  developing  a 
serious  revolt,  but  they  would  not  consider  it.  Now 
they  must  learn  in  the  hard  school  of  experience. 


fit 

IN  a  recent  new  book  by  W.  C.  Redfield  we  find  a 
great  mass  of  statistics  to  show  how  America  has 
become  dependent  on  other  countries  for  various 
necessities  of  life.  Not  only  do  we  import  great 
quantities  of  the  “raw  materials”  used  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  but  thousands  of  tons  of  food  which  should 
be  produced  in  this  country  are  bought  over  seas. 
For  example,  Mr.  Redfield  gives  the  following  list  of 
common  food  imported  in  one  day  not  long  ago : 

On  a  single  day  in  April,  1922,  the  New  York  whole¬ 
sale  market  received  among  other  supplies  of  the  kind 
800  crates  of  honey-dew  melons  from  South  Africa, 
4.000  crates  of  vegetables  and  a  shipment  of  Lima 
beans  from  Cuba,  10,000  packages  of  vegetables  and 
1,700  barrels  of  potatoes  from  Bermuda,  4,000  crates 
of  onions  from  Chile  and  IS, 000  bags  of  onions  from 
Egypt. 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  at  the  same  time 
large  imports  of  sugar,  coffee,  hides,  fruit,  butter, 
eggs  and  other  food  articles.  It  seems  remarkable 
that  with  our  idle  land  and  the  constant  complaint 
of  our  farmers  about  low  prices  and  poor  markets 
this  country  should  depend  on  foreign  producers  for 
any  part  of  its  food  supplies.  Think  of  importing 
butter  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  when  our 
own  farmers  are  selling  milk  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in 
Southern  New  Jersey  and  on  Long  Island  which 
might  be  used  for  growing  sugar  beets.  Other  idle 
acres  might  be  put  at  work,  and  would  be  put  at 
work,  if  country  people  could  be  made  to  see  any 
profit  in  farm  labor.  Part  of  this  trouble  is  due  to 
the  greed  of  the  middlemen  who,  when  left  un¬ 
checked,  will  take  65  cents  or  more  of  the  consum¬ 
er’s  dollar.  Another  reason  is  the  natural  result 
which  always  follows  when  any  nation  neglects  agri¬ 
culture  and  swings  over  to  manufacturing  as  a  chief 
industry.  Today  England  is  the  great  world  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  follows  when  a  nation  grows  careless 
about  its  food  and  its  food  producers,  and  hunts 
for  the  cheapest  food — no  matter  where  it  comes 
from.  That  spirit  will  grow  up  in  this  country  un¬ 
less  farmers  can  have  a  fairer  chance  in  our  own 
markets. 


Brevities 

Look  out  for  a  display  of  fireworks  over  the  school 
question.  It  will  come  soon. 

We  find  that  a  good  many  fruit  growers  are  working 
out  of  strawberries.  They  cannot  get  the  needed  labor. 

If  your  vision  is  not  perfect,  never,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  sign  any  paper  when  you  do  not  have  your 
glasses  on. 

In  New  York  State  two  members  of  the  same  fami¬ 
ly,  suc-h  as  husband  and  wife,  may  hold  the  offices  of 
trustee  and  collector.  The  trustee  is  required  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  collector’s  bond,  but  such  bond  must  be  filed 
with  the  town  clerk. 

Sweet  corn  from  Texas  has  been  in  the  New  York 
market  for  several  weeks.  Not  of  high  quality.  It 
comes  in  bushel  baskets.  You  can  have  a  dinner  here 
of  reindeer  steak  from  Alaska,  potatoes  from  Florida, 
grapes  from  Argentina,  melon  from  South  Africa,  pine¬ 
apples  from  Hawaii,  butter  from  New  Zealand  and 
Lima  beans  from  Madagascar  ! 

Pumpkin  seeds  are  not  made  into  a  tea  as  a  remedy 
for  worms,  but  the  shell  of  the  seeds  is  removed  and 
the  meats  rubbed  up  with  a  little  water  or  sugar  and 
given  in  two-ounce  doses  on  an  empty  stomach,  this  to 
be  followed  within  a  few  hours  by  a  purgative.  They 
are  employed  chiefly  as  a  remedy  for  tapeworm  anil 
may  or  may  not  be  effectual  in  getting  rid  of  this 
parasite. 
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The  Milk  Committee  and  its  Work 

THE  official  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Eleven,  on  May  5,  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  pool  of  May  14,  indicates  that  the  experience 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  two  years  ago  will 
he  repeated  unless  a  new  inspiration  is  given  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  dairymen  before  the  next  meeting  on  June 
29.  No  one  can  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  language 
in  the  official  report.  There  was  no  intimation  of 
this  attitude  at  the  meeting.  After  the  vote  to 
organize  a  conference  board,  satisfaction  was  ex¬ 
pressed  with  the  progress,  and  confident  predictions 
were  made  that  the  plan  could  be  worked  out  at  the 
next  meeting.  The  official  League  announcement, 
however,  seems  to  clearly  say  “nothing  doing.” 

The  real  cause  of  disagreement  is  centralized  gov¬ 
ernment  versus  democracy  or  co-operation,  but  the 
calm  debate  was  focused  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Johnson  plan  and  the  Utica  resolutions.  Apparently 
all  of  the  delegations  except  that  of  the  League  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  movement  was  started  in  good  faith 
to  protect  the  markets,  to  stop  price  warfare  or  the 
scramble  for  best  markets,  and  to  increase  the  price 
of  milk  for  all  producers;  that  the  movement  was 
non-partisan ;  that  all  would  make  concessions ;  that 
tolerance  should  be  the  ruling  motive,  and  that  the 
present  group  organizations  would  not  be  disturbed ; 
that  nothing  detrimental  or  destructive  of  any  of 
them  or  any  dairyman  would  be  permitted ;  and  that 
a  “federation”  of  the  groups  would  be  worked  out 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  all. 

They  express  a  willingness  to  go  ahead  with  the 
program  to  accomplish  these  purposes  in  the  simplest, 
easiest  and  most  economic  way.  They  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  scrap  the  organization  which  they  have.  They 
are  unwilling  to  sign  what  they  think  an  improvi¬ 
dent  contract,  and  they  refuse  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  debts  and  expenses,  the  extent  of  which 
is  unknown  to  them,  and  which  they  have  no  power 
to  limit  or  control.  They  are,  however,  willing  to 
leave  the  group  problems  to  the  groups  themselves. 
So  long  as  they  are  left  free  to  manage  their  own 
group  affairs  in  their  own  way  at  least  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  they  are  willing  to  co-operate  on  the  general 
and  fundamental  problems  of  marketing  that  affect 
all  alike. 

The  League  delegates  took  an  entirely  different 
view  of  the  movement.  They  insisted  that  the  pur¬ 
poses  were  expressed  in  the  Northern  New  York 
and  Utica  resolutions,  and  that  these  resolutions 
directed  the  committee  to  create  a  united  dairy  or¬ 
ganization  practically  and  fundamentally  identical 
with  the  present  League  organization.  They  argued 
at  considerable  length  that  this  was  the  plain  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Johnson  plan,  and  of  the  Utica  resolutions. 
When  a  delegate  accepted  a  place  on  the  committee, 
they  argued,  he  pledged  himself  to  follow  these  in¬ 
structions,  no  matter  what  personal  preferences  he 
might  have  of  his  own.  Mr.  Miller  seriously  and 
deliberately  read  a  long  carefully  prepared  plan  of 
organization,  including  provisions  of  proposed  con¬ 
tracts.  When  asked  by  one  of  the  delegates  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  difference  between  this  proposed  new  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  League,  he  admitted  that  there 
was  practically  no  difference,  and  that  in  effect 
there  could  be  none  because  the  League  contained 
all  the  fundamentals  of  the  Utica  resolutions. 

We  promptly  recognized  the  Miller  origin  in  the 
resolution,  but  the  northern  leaders  did  not,  and 
publicly  denied  intent  to  favor  the  pool,  insisting 
that  the  movement  represented  all  groups.  Mr. 
Miller  now  denies  the  truth  of  that  assurance.  The 
authors  of  the  resolution  must,  therefore,  repudiate 
Mr.  Miller’s  view  of  their  intent  or  admit  a  public 
deception.  It  calls  for  plain  language. 

In  the  meantime  the  possibilities  in  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  committee  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  dairymen.  It  is  a  splendid  feature  that  it  admits 
local  associations  as  well  as  groups.  This  gives  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  the  merits  of  local  units  with 
the  centralized  groups.  These  forms  are  readily 
interchangeable  and  the  most  efficient  and  economic 
will  survive.  Whether  the  body  is  called  a  confer¬ 
ence  board  or  a  federation  or  a  united  dairy  or¬ 
ganization  does  not  matter.  Choose  the  name  you 
like.  The  important  thing  is  what  it  will  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  do  and  what  it  will  do.  The  first  step 
is  to  incorporate  it,  and  write  into  its  charter  and 
by-laws  the  things  it  is  to  do,  and  create  the  ma¬ 
chinery  to  do  these  things.  It  can  do  as  much  or 
as  little  as  you  want  done,  now  or  later.  No  cor¬ 
poration  can  do  more. 

We  ask  only  two  provisions:  (1)  Give  the  men 
who  produce  the  milk  power  to  select  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  make  the  policies  and,  (2)  give  them 


full  detailed  information  to  enable  them  to  use  their 
privileges  intelligently.  Given  these  provisions  we 
will  vouch  for  its  ultimate  success. 


An  Expensive  Ornamental  Tree 

“No  wanna  her.  Ever ’  time  I  look  at  her  I  tinlc  hoto 
much  she  cost.  She  go  in  the  river  soon  as  I  get  home.” 

HAT  was  the  heartfelt  remark  which  was  made 
by  Paul  Longe,  a  Pensylvania  Italian,  who  stole 
a  fine  Norway  spruce  from  the  State  nurseries  at 
Chillisquaque,  Pa.  Under  the  new  Pennsylvania 
law  very  stringent  rules  against  trespassing  are  en¬ 
forced.  This  Longe  appeared  to  be  traveling  the 
road  near  the  State  nursery  and  saw  this  Norway 
spruce  which  had  been  planted  only  the  day  before. 
It  was  put  in  for  ornamental  purposes.  Probably 
Longe  had  an  eye  for  beauty,  as  most  Italians  have, 
and  he  concluded  that  this  spruce  would  look  well 
on  his  own  ground.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  State 
nursery  were  some  distance  away,  and  so  Longe 
thought  he  had  a  clear  field.  There  was  no  one  in 
sight  except  a  seven-year-old  boy. 

“Who  owns  this  place?”  said  the  Italian. 

“The  man’s  down  there,”  said  the  boy  and  he 
pointed  to  the  distant  group,  working  in  the  fields  at 
transplanting  seedlings. 

“Well,  I’ll  just  take  this  tree,”  said  the  Italian, 
and  he  pulled  the  tree  out  by  its  roots,  and  put  it  in 
his  car,  and  then  off  he  went  at  full  speed.  The 
tree  came  up  easily,  as  it  had  been  planted  only 
the  day  before.  No  doubt  this  man  thought  he  had 
an  easy  thing,  for  he  did  not  imagine  that  the  boy 
would  ever  become  a  competent  witness,  but  the  boy 
remembered  the  license  number  on  the  car  and  he 
went  into  the  house  and  told  his  sister  who  wrote 
it  on  a  piece  of  paper,  checking  up  the  figures  so  as 
to  have  it  right.  The  Italian  drove  away  with  his 
prize,  thinking  that  he  had  a  very  sure  thing.  The 
children,  however,  had  the  number  of  the  car,  the 
theft  was  reported,  and  the  State  police  started  out 
in  pursuit.  They  ran  this  Italian  down  and  at  his 
home  there  was  the  tree  planted  in  the  yard  in  front 
of  the  house.  The  penalty  under  law  for  such  theft 
is  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $500.  This  man  was  fined 
$51,  which  he  paid.  After  he  had  paid  the  fine  the 
State  nurserymen  told  him  that  he  could  keep  the 
tree  if  he  wanted  it.  It  was  then  that  he  made  the 
remarks  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  It 
took  all  the  joy  out  of  his  heart  whenever  he  looked 
at  that  tree  and  realized  that  it  had  cost  him  $51. 
If  this  law  against  trespass  could  be  enforced  in 
this  way  in  every  State  of  the  union  there  would 
within  a  short  time  be  a  widespread  indifference  on 
the  part  of  many  people  about  keeping  these  stolen 
trees.  They  cost  too  much,  and  every  time,  the  thief 
looks  at  them  the  tree  seems  to  burn  a  hole  in  his 
pocketbook,  and  generally  speaking  a  hole  in  the 
pocketbook  is  worse  than  a  punch  in  the  conscience. 
We  hope  that  our  Pennsylvania  friends  will  keep  it 
up,  and  make  the  stealing  of  these  evergreen  trees 
a  very  unpopular  art. 


The  Future  of  Muscle  Shoals 

THE  machinery  seems  to  be  set  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  Congress  and  the  Federal  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  a  lease  of  Muscle  Shoals  to  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  southern  power  plants  for  the  main 
purpose  of  creating  power  for  commercial  purposes, 
with  an  incidental  gesture  towards  an  experiment  in 
the  production  of  fertilizers.  This  combination  of 
some  twenty-odd  power  companies  proposes  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  power  distributing  company,  and  a  separate 
fertilizer  company  to  lease  the  nitrate  properties  of 
the  United  States  at  Muscle  Shoals.  These  interests 
are  concerned  only  in  power.  They  have  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  They  are  in¬ 
terested  in  them  only  as  a  concession  to  secure  the 
lease  for  power  purposes  to  supplement  their  pres¬ 
ent  business.  They  simply  propose  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  produce  fertilizei’s,  and  if  their  process  is 
not  economical,  they  have  the  right  to  shut  down, 
and  begin  again  only  when  they  find  a  better  process. 

The  proposition  now  seems  to  have  settled  down 
to  a  choice  between  this  southern  combination,  and 
the  American  Cyanamid  Company,  which  is  already 
a  large  producer  of  fertilizei’s  and  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terials,  which  has  a  successful  process  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  air  nitrates,  and  which  makes  a  definite 
proposal  for  a  definite  production  of  fertilizers. 

If  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  government  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  a  cheaper  supply  of  fertilizers  for  the 
farms,  and  devote  the  property  to  the  development 
of  power  only,  the  power  companies  ought  to  get  the 
lease.  But  let  us  have  the  decision  frankly  and  not 
disguise  it  in  a  string  of  meaningless  phrases.  If 


on  the  other  hand  the  government  yet  intends  to 
utilize  the  property  to  furnish  a  supply  of  fertilizers 
at  a  saving  to  the  farms,  it  will  put  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  know  the  fertilizer  business,  and 
have  the  means  of  sure  and  economic  production. 


Commissioner  Graves  on  School 
Consolidation 

JUST  before  the  annual  school  meetings  were  held 
on  May  4,  Frank  P.  Graves,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  issued  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  the 
9,000  school  districts  in  New  York  State.  The  com¬ 
missioner  stated  in  this  letter  that  it  is  not  now 
and  never  has  been  the  policy  of  his  department 
arbitrarily  to  close  all  the  district  schools  in  the 
State.  It  was  evidently  the  design  of  this  letter  to 
try  to  check  the  evident  revolt  and  feeling  of  in¬ 
justice  which  is  growing  among  our  country  people. 
The  real  effect  has  been  quite  the  reverse  of  what 
the  commissioner  intended.  Our  mails  are  filled 
with  comments.  In  hundreds  of  districts  the  letter 
was  read.  The  people  listened  respectfully  and  then 
voted  to  join  the  School  Improvement  Society  and 
contributed  money  to  the  fund  for  putting  the  home 
rule  school  bill  through  the  Legislature.  Here  are  a 
few  typical  reports.  We  can  fill  pages  with  them 
if  need  be: 

These  People  Not  Deceived 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  our 
trustee  to  be  read  at  the  school  meeting  thinking  you 
might  like  to  read  it  and  also  read  between  the  lines. 
The  rural  people  are  not  asleep,  and  are  taking  these 
letters  for  just  what  they  are  worth. 

There  is  a  new  schoolhouse  being  constructed  here, 
and  it  is  being  rushed  as  fast  as  possible.  When  it  is 
finished  the  rural  schools  are  to  be  consolidated  if  the 
Joiner  bill  or  one  like  it  isn’t  passed.  So  you  see  there 
is  need^  for  hurry.  Our  district  superintendent  at  a 
teacher’s  meeting  last  week  remarked  that  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  these  letters  to  be  sent  out  if 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  not  stirred  up  the  rural  people  so 
much  against  the  Education  Department  at  Albany. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  your  paper  their  plans  would 
probably  have  all  worked  out  very  nicely.  Rural  people 
have  never  been  more  stirred  up  than  at  present  over  the 
school  situation.  Good  luck  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  g.  l. 
Wayne  Co.,^sT.  Y. 

Blowing  Both  Hot  and  Cold 

We  rural  people  of  Central  New  York,  think  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  F.  P.  Graves,  must  lately  have 
experienced  a  great  change  of  heart  over  the  consoli¬ 
dated  school  question.  We  are  all  wondering  if  this 
change  hasn’t  been  brought  about  by  the  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  waging  for  our  local  school 
rights.  A  short  time  before  our  annual  school  meetings, 
which  occurred  May  4,  he  sent  letters  to  the  trustees 
of  the  rural  schools  in  this  section.  In  these  letters 
he  states  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
or  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  close  arbitrarily 
all  the  one-room  schools  of  this  State.  Now  this  is  in 
flat  contradiction  to  an  address  at  Chicago,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1924,  which  Commissioner  Graves  gave.  He 
dwelt  long  on  the  inefficiency  of  our  country  schools. 
His  remedy  was  consolidation.  He  spoke  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  rural  people  cling  to  the  outworn  machinery 
of  their  present  school  system.  He  said  the  leaders  of 
the  centralized  system  must  be  patient,  but  persistent, 
and  when  most  rural  sections  were  centralized  the  re¬ 
maining  few  must  be  brought  together  by  a  mandatory 
law  for  all. 

In  the  village  of  McLean,  just  a  few  miles  from  us, 
we  have  an  example  of  what  our  present  vicious  school 
laws  can  do  for  a  community.  Heretofore  McLean  and 
the  rural  schools  surrounding  it  were  at  peace.  Now  a 
bitterness  exists  which  will  take  a  generation  to  wipe 
away.  Very  clearly  we  can  see  that  Commissioner 
Graves,  by  sending  us  these  letters,  just  before  our  an¬ 
nual  school  meeting,  is  trying  to  pour  oil  on  troubled 
waters,  but  it  is  of  but  .little  avail.  Already  many  of 
our  rural  districts  have  joined  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society.  Every  day  the  names  of  new  dis¬ 
tricts  are  being  sent  in.  Were  it  not  for  The  R.  N.-Y., 
in  connection  with  this  society,  we  realize  that  our  rural 
schools  would  soon  be  wiped  out.  We  are  thankful, 
indeed,  that  a  way  has  been  shown  us,  by  which  we 
may  yet  be  saved  from  compulsory  consolidation. 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  A.  d. 


Part  of  the  New  Education 

Chicago,  May  5. — Parents  in  north  shore  centering 
about  the  New  Trier  Township  High  School  are  angry 
at  questions  put  to  girl  students  as  part  of  the  daily 
advisory  work  of  the  faculty.  Parents  object  to  their 
offspring  being  subjected  to  such  inquiries  as : 

“What  is  the  income  of  your  family?” 

“Do  your  father  and  mother  disagree?” 

“Is  there  any  talk  of  divorce  or  separation  in  your 
home?” 

These,  the  fathers  and  mothers  declare,  are  not  fit 
questions  to  put  to  high  school  pupils.  Miss  Mabel 
Payton,  adviser  of  senior  and  junior  girls  at  the  school, 
gives  the  following  explanation : 

“We  have  a  system  whereby,  for  a  half  hour  each 
morning,  each  teacher  conducts  advisory  work  with  25 
or  30  students.  They  naturally  ask  numerous  questions 
of  the  individual  girls  in  order  to  determine  what  best 
they  can  put  into  the  lives  of  the  girls  during  this 
period.” — New  York  Tribune-Herald. 

/-pHESE  parents  are  fully  justified  in  objecting 
A  to  such  questions.  It  would  be  quite  proper  to 
answer  the  teacher  with  “It’s  none  of  your  busi¬ 
ness!  That  would  be  the  truth.  We  presume  this 
is  part  of  the  newer  form  of  education.  We  like  the 
old  plan  better,  and  can  see  only  harm  to  come 
from  urging  children  to  make  such  investigations  in 
their  home  life. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Iva  Unger 


“Every  Time  That  We  Write  a  Letter, 

It  Helps  Us  to  Know  Each  Other  Better.” 


Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (15), 
New  York 


Memory  Verse 

APPLE  BLOSSOM  TIME 
Maytime  flakes  are  flying — 
Apple  blossom  snow  ; 

The  air  is  sweet 
With  petals  fleet 
Everywhere  you  go. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  -living 
When  the  sun  is  warm 
And  I  and  you 
Can  wander  through 
An  apple-blossom  storm. 

—By  'Russell  Gordon  Carter  in 
Youth’s  Companion. 


BOOK  JOLTRNEYS 

There  is  no  galleon  like  a  book 
To  sail  us  far  and  free ; 

■Nor  dancing  billows  like  a  page 
Of  gallant  poetry. 

Such  journeys  all  of  us  may  take 
With  neither  charge  nor  tolls  ; 
How  little  is  the  cost  to  us, 

How  lavish  to  our  souls. 

(Adapted  from  lines  by  Emily  Dick¬ 
inson  in  John  Martin’s  Book.) 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (12), 
New  York 

So  last  month’s  puzzle  was  easy?  At 
least  I  judge  it  was  by  the  great  majori¬ 
ty  of  correct  answers.  Two  of  our  con¬ 
tributors  were  so  kind  as  to  wrap  up  a 
flower  of  the  arbutus  with  their  letter  and 
Our  Page  thanks  them  for  the  thought. 
The  one  we  are  to  puzzle  over  this  May 
is  a  weed.  You  know  its  name  very  well, 
but  I  wonder  if  you  know  it  by  the 
things  which  Margaret  tells  us  about  it : 

I  am  numerous  throughout  America. 
I  flower  from  June  to  September  along 
the  roadside,  in  fields  and  waste  places. 
My  stout  stems  grow  about  4  ft.  high, 
bearing  large  hairy  leaves  of  pale,  green 
hue  I  bear  numerous  purplish  flowers 
growing  in  clusters  at  the  top  of  my  stalk 
luring  insects  by  their  sweet  odor.  1 
welcome  flies  and  bees  that  help  to  dis¬ 
tribute  my  pollen,  but  I  have  my  own 
way  of  punishing  the  useless  thieves 
that  trespass  up  my  stalk.  Wherever  the 
hooks  of  their  feet  pierce  my  tender  skin, 
I  pour  out  a  milky  juice  to  bedraggle 
their  feet  and  bodies,  and  it  is  a  lucky 
bug  that  succeeds  in  escaping  before  this 
juice  hardens,  holding  him  a  prisoner 
condemned  to  die.  My  blossoms  are 
wonderfully  constructed.  _  Before  they 
reach  my  nectar  store,  visitors  become 
entangled  in  my  pollen  mass,  borne  in¬ 
sects  are  not  able  to  break  Jiwa-L 
me,  so  perish.  Others  fly  off  with  two 
bundles  of  my  pollen,  strapped  together 
like  saddle  bags,  securely  attached  to 
their  legs.  In  this  way  cross-fertilization 
is  insured.  In  the  Autumn  large  rough- 
coated  seed  pods  take  the  place  of  my 
flower  clusters.  These  pods  burst  open 
and  clouds  of  silky  tufts  bearing  my  flat 
brown  seeds  float  out  on  the  breezes  and 
come  to  the  soil  far  away  from  the  par¬ 
ent  plant.  New  plants  also  come  up  from 
my  creeping  roots.  The  farmer  who  lets 
me  alone  long  enougn  has  to  resort  to 
heavy  cropping  and  cultivation  to  get  rid 
of  me.  However  I  can  always  find  a 
place  to  stay  along  the  fences  and  road¬ 
sides.  Do  you  know  me? — Sent  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Gippert  (16),  New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
No.  1  was :  “Showers to  No.  2 : 
“Violet.” 


Cross-word  Enigma 

My  first  is  in  egg  but  not  in  hen, 

My  second  in  yard  but  not  in  pen, 

My  third  in  lantern  but  not  in  light, 

My  fourth  is  in  dark  but  not  in  night,  . 
My  fifth  is  in  Page  but  not  in  Our, 

My  sixth  in  rain  but  not  in  shower, 

If  you’ll  give  my  whole  good  care, 

I  will  help  you  on  your  bill  of  fare. 

— Sent  by  Warren  G.  Brown  (17). 
Vermont. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Riddles 
are:  1.  Miss.;  2.  Wash.;  3.  Me. 


Riddle 

I  existed  before  Adam  was  created ; 
I  have  always  alternated  the  two  colors 
of  my  dress ;  thousands  of  years  have 
passed  yet  I  have  changed  neither  form 
nor  color. — Sent  by  Ellen  C.  Rickard 
(IS),  New  York. 


The  words  in  the  box  were  written  by 
Edna  Garlick  (14),  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Hermie  Fox  (12), 

New  York 

April  27,  7  A.  M. — It’s  rather  cool 
here  this  morning,  but  probably  it  will  be 
nice  and  warm  by-and-b^y.  The  robins 
and  sparrows  are  singing  and  chirping 
for  all  they  are  worth.  A  purple  finch 
has  been  here  for  several  days,  but  I 
haven’t  seen  him  this  morning.  The 
swallows  sitting  on  the  house  roof  are 
making  a  great  racket.  They  came  the 
twenty-fourth,  just  a  week  later  than 
usual. 

As  to  starlings,  they’ve  been  sitting  on 
our  barn  roof  for  the  last  three  years.  I 
had  read  about  them  in  an  old  English 
bird  book,  and  about  what  awful  damage 
they  did  there,  and  I  had  also  heard  of 
their  conduct  around  the  towns  in  this 
country  where  they  had  become  estab¬ 
lished,  so  I  was  ready  for  them.  You 
know  they  were  brought  to  this  country 
to  eradicate  the  English  sparrow,  but 
they  may  prove  the  greater  pest.  I 
think  they  are  pretty  and  I  like  to  hear 
them  mimic,  but  I’d  rather  have  some 
early  peas,  tomatoes  and  bluebirds.  Just 
a  little  while  ago  I  saw  a  hundred  in  an 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Whitaker  (12),  Rhode  Island 


Our  Friend  the  Nature  Student 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Hqre  comes  an¬ 
other  nature  puzzle.  The  reason  for  my 
always  writing  nature  puzzles  is  that  I 
love  flowers  and  birds,  and  everything 
that  belongs  to  nature.  I  am  also  send¬ 
ing  a  favorite  recipe.  Do  you  like  my 
cookies?  Your  friend,  Margaret  Gip¬ 
pert  (16),  New  York. 


Abram  and  His  Kittens 


Dear  Girls  and  Boys :  I  have  several 
bird  houses  already  up  and  hope  to  have 
tenants  in  some  of  them.  I  saw  a  bald 
eagle  when  going  to  school  one  morning. 
I  have  been  helping  my  father  set  white 
pine  seedlings.  I  saw  two  turtles  about 
as  large  as  a  half  dollar.  I  am  sending 
a  snapshot  of  me  and  my  three  kittens. 
Your  friend,  Abram  Kittle  (11). 


Roy's  Pony  Shaking  Hajids 

Dear  Friends :  Since  I  cannot  draw  I 
am  sending  you  a  picture  of  me  and  my 
pony  shaking  hands.  I  have  just  finished 
reading  the  Page  and  it  sure  is  fine.  Your 
friend,  Roy  Bergman  (15),  New  York. 


A  Maryland  Reader 


Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page :  My  mother 
has  been  taking  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  four 
weeks.  This  week  I  noticed  two  pages 
with  drawings  and  poems.  I  am  sending 
a  photo  of  myself  taken  in  school.  If 
the  drawing  that  I  send  is  all  right  I  will 
try  again  soon.  Yours,  Pauline  Neighbors, 
Maryland. 


Loretta  Speaks 

Dear  Editor :  Won’t  you  please  print 
a  note  of  thanks  to  the  boys  and  girls 
who  wvrote  to  me?  You  see  I  received 
over  SO  letters,  and  my  fingers  do  not 
w-rite  very  fast,  but  tell  them  that  I  will 
answer  just  as  fast  as  I  can,  and  tlfank 
them  very  much.  Your  grateful  friend, 
Loretta  Ivinyoun  (8-),  New  York. 
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oak  tree.  Here  they  raise  three  broods 
a  year,  with  five  the  average  number  per 
brood.  Now  just  figure  50  pairs  of 
birds  with  about  15  nestlings  to  each 
pair.  A  young  starling  can  eat  equal  to 
his  weight  in  a  day,  so  where’s  all  the 
grub  coming  from?  Their  nests  are  the 
nastiest  of  any  bird  I  know.  I  have  often 
located  nests  by  the  smell  alone.  The 
young  birds  are  forever  making  a  noise 
after  they  are  large  enough,  so  it’s  easy 
to  find  their  nests.  Well  I  think  that’s 
enough  for  the  starlings ;  now  I’ll  write 
about  something  cheerful. 

Where  I’m  sitting  now  I  can  see  my 
“Spring  feeding  station.”  You  -wouldn’t 
think  it  was  much,  just  a  large  ugly  old 
bush  with  an  equally  disreputable  mock 
orange  bush  near  it.  But  if  you  wait  a 
fortnight^  or  so,  you  would  think  differ¬ 
ently.  You  see  it’s  a  Japanese  quince, 
and  soon  it  will  be  loaded  with  bright 
waxy  blossoms  with  golden  centers.  The 
orioles,  the  chewinks  and  the  humming 
birds  will  stay  there  from  the  earliest 
peep  o’  dawn  till  dark.  If  anyone  dis¬ 
turbs  their  privacy  the  orioles  and  hum¬ 
ming  birds  will  fly  to  the  top  of  the  pear 
tree  and  the  chewinks  will  seek  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  mock  orange  bush.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  more  colorful  than  my 
“feeding  station?”  I  hear  a  quail  whist¬ 
ling  down  by  the  brook — the  first  one 
I’ve  heard  this  year.  Good-bye.  From 
Bertha  Griffiths  (16),  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (17), 
Pennsylvania 

When  little  Willie  first  heard  the  bray¬ 
ing  of  a  mule  last  Winter  in  Florida,  he 
was  first  greatly  frightened,  then  smiled 
at  his  fear.  “Mother,”  he  said  pityingly, 
“just  listen  to  that  poor  horse  with  the 
whooping  cough.”  —  Sent  by  Edna, 
Koenig  (16),  New  York. 


For  Sale  —  Baker’s  business,  good 
trade ;  large  oven  ;  present  owners  been 
in  it  for  seven  years;  best  reasons  for 
leaving. — Sent  by  Charlotte  Booth  (17), 
New  York. 


“Does  your  uncle  have  much  liberty  in 
prison?”  “I  don’t  know,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  they  are  going  to  give  him  a  lot 
of  rope  in  the  near  future !” — Sent  by 
Joe  Scott,  New  York, 


My  Graduation 

As  June  draws  nearer,  I  suppose  a 
lot  of  our  R.  N.-Y.  contributors  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  graduation.  Two  years  ago  I 
was  preparing  to  graduate  and  to  speak. 

I  imagine  you  who  are  going  to  speak 
are  wishing  June  was  far,  far  away,  but 
I  -hope  after  you  read  my  story,  you  will 
just  as  soon  have  it  come  the  next  day. 

I  am  now  a  sophomore  in  high  school. 
You  know  the  word  sophomore  comes 
from  the  Greek  one,  meaning  wise.  Ah- 
hem !  So  I  suppose  that  is  why,  this 
year,  it  seems  more  foolish  than  ever 
when  I  think  of  how  I  was  frightened  to 
“speak  a  piece” — but  now  for  my  story. 

The  graduation  was  to  take  place  in 
our  town  hall,  which  seats  about  a 
thousand  people.  The  date  was  to  be 
Friday  the  thirteenth  of  June.  Surely 
this  was  an  unlucky  day — but  not  for 
me ! 

The  time  drew  nearer,  the  month,  the 
week  and  last  the  eventful  day  when  I 
was  to  graduate.  The  last  ruffle  and 
flounce  had  been  smoothed  down  on  my 
dress ;  I  had  recited  my  piece  about  20 
times,  and  our  car  was  waiting  outside 
to  take  me  to  the  town  hall.  Was  I 
scared?  Believe  me,  I’ll  say  I  was! 

When  I  arrived  there,  all  the  orators 
were  pretty  nervous  and  I  was  no  excep¬ 
tion.  The  march  from  the  back  of  the 
hall,  a  song,  the  march  to  the  stage,  then 
the  speakers !  I  was  the  tenth  and  last 
speaker.  Well,  the  time  flew !  They 
had  all  spoken  except  the  ninth  and  I 
felt  as  nervous  when  she  was  speaking  as 
if  it  were  myself ! 

Finally  the  last  plaudits  had  died 
down  for  Speaker  No.  9  and  Speaker 
No.  10  was  to  come  forth.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  my  knees  were  trembling  so 
I  couldn’t  walk,  but  of  course  this  was 
my  imagination.  Well,  I  started  speak¬ 
ing  ;  now  comes  the  reassuring  part — 

It  was  a  cinch!  I  wasn’t  scared  a 
bit.  It  was  just  like  saying  it  to  one 
person  and  as  everyone  who  had  heard 
me  before  said  it  was  as  good  as  former¬ 
ly,  my  stage  fright  beforehand  apparent¬ 
ly  had  had  no  effect.  I  spoke  “Caesar 
Rodney’s  Ride,”  a  poem  of  12  verses, 
but  the  longer  I  was  there  the  more  con¬ 
fidence  I  had  in  myself — so  believe  me— - 
when  you  start  speaking  it’s  fun  and  I 
assure  all'  of  you  would-be  speakers  that 
you  won’t  be  scared  no  matter  how 
long  your  piece  is.  So  don’t  wish  Old 
Father  Time  bad  luck,  but  greet  him 
with  a  smile,  and  after  you  have  spoken 
you  can  say  :  “I  wasn’t  afraid  one  bit !” 
—  Written  by  Ramona  Sawyer  (14), 
Massachusetts. 
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Drawn  by  Edna  Ross  (15) > 
Pennsylvania 


My  Diary 

April  22. — Been  warm  today,  but 
windy.  I  got  up  at  5 :30  o’clock  this 
morning  and  emptied  sap  buckets  be¬ 
cause  the  first  thunderstorm  of  the  sea¬ 
son  occurred  last  night,  filling  the  buck¬ 
ets  with  water.  Boiled  sap  all  day. 
Filed  some  wood  and  planted  some  Dahlia 
bulbs. 

April  24. — Nice  and  warm  this  fore¬ 
noon.  Turned  windy  this  morning  and 
raining  tonight.  Cooked  sap,  raked  the 
yard  and  planted  some  morning-glories. 
Made  some  maple  syrup  tonight,  also 
read  a  book,  “The  Cohens  and  Kellys,” 
'by  Aaron  Hoffman.  Very  good.  Based 
on  the  play  “Two  Blocks  Away.” 

April  25. — The  morning  broke  bright, 
but  soon  turned  windy,  chilly  and  rainy. 
The  barn  swallows  have  returned.  A 
pair  came  in  our  barn  this  morning  and 
chattered  away  right  merrily  !  Cracked 
some  butternuts  for  candy,  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter,  and  read  “The  New  Klondike,”  by 
Peggy  Griffith. 

April  27. — Pleasant  weather.  Cleaned 
out  the  sap  kettle  this  morning.  Helped 
papa  load  a  log  and  pile  lumber  this 
afternoon. 

April  28. — It  threatened  to  begin  an 
all-day  rain,  but  the  sun  came  out  and 
chased  the  clouds  away.  Crocheted  and 
drew  a  sketch  for  Our  Page.  Helped  to 
get  the  plowing  started.  Wrote  a  letter 
tonight. — Tootsie,  New  York. 


April  17. — One  of  our  cows  fresh  this 
morning  when  I  got  up.  The  calf  is  a 
heifer,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  it  for 
a  cow.  Raked  some  in  the  garden  so  as 
to  have  it  ready  to  plant.  All  of  our 
garden  has  not  yet  been  plowed,  and  you 
can  tell  by  this  how  late  the  seasons  are 
now.  A  man  is  plowing  with  a  tractor 
on  a  near  farm.  We  could  hear  it  all 
day.  Dad  and  brother  went  to  town 
today ;  they  got  me  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 

April  20. — This  is  the  day  set  for 
Public  School  Day.  We  arrived  in  a 
truck  at  the  grounds  at  about  S:30 
o’clock.  All  schools  joined  in  the  grand 
march.  Each  school  was  called  upon  to 
give  their  school  song  and  yell.  Several 
schools  yelled  nearly  all  day !  They 
sang  a  national  and  two  State  songs. 
One  school  erected  a  Maypole  and  some 
children  danced  around  it.  The  athletic 
stunts  were  in  the  afternoon.  We  got 
back  home  about  5  o’clock,  happy  and 
tired. 

April  22. — A  very  fair  and  square  day. 
We  did  not  have  school  this  afternoon 
so  our  teacher  could  go  to  a  funeral.  Set 
out  some  onions  this  afternoon.  Dad 
and  brother  went  to  a  festival  this  eve¬ 
ning. 

April  24. — Rained  off  and  on  about  a 
fourth  of  the  day.  Cleaned  onions  for 
market.  Cleaned  the  yard  up  before  noon 
and  fed  the  cows  for  noon.  Got  The 
R.  N.-Y.  with  the  Page  in  it,  and  found 
that  I  had  something  printed.  You  can 
guess  how  surprised  I  was  when  I  saw 
the  artists’  work. 

I  like  the  way  it  is  illustrated.  Every¬ 
thing  was  interesting.  The  answers  to 
the  enigmas  are  “showers”  and  “violet.” 
The  answers  to  the  riddles  are  “Miss., 
Wash,  and  Me.”  Dad  went  to  town  and 
bought  me  some  new  clothes.  Guess  I’ve 
sed  anuf  of  this  stuff. — Yours,  “Imp,” 
West  Virginia. 


Lines  From  Our  Letters 

“It  certainly  seemed  queer  to  hear 
Skinny  say,  ‘Sleighing  will  soon  be 
gone,’  for  I  haven’t  seen  snow  in  weeks.” 
— Mary  Blair  (13),  New  York. 

“I  think  Waddie  Ivie  has  a  Reed’s 
Bird  Guide  by  the  chippy  picture.  Earl 
Anderson’s  ‘Thoughts  of  a  Setting  Hen’ 
and  poem  were  very  good.  Also  ‘Antici¬ 
pation,’  likewise  the  drawings — every¬ 
thing.” — Grace  Wheat,  New  York. 

“I  have  been  so  busy  in  school  that  I 
haven’t  answered  the  peachy  letters  I 
received  from  Our  Page,  but  please  be¬ 
lieve  me  when  I  say  I’m  awfully  sorry 
and  I’m  going  to  answer  them  right  away 
now.” — Ramona  Sawyer,  Massachusetts. 

“There  were  so  many  good  things  this 
month  that  it  is  impossible  to  mention 
all,  unless  I  write  a  book,  so  will  pat 
everybody  on  the  back  and  tell  them  all 
to  come  again.” — Norman  Halloc-k  (IS), 
Connecticut. 

“My  poem  is  about  an  actual  experi¬ 
ence,  because  every  year  orioles  do  build 
their  hanging  nest  just  outside  my  win¬ 
dow.” — Marie  Colline  (1G),  Connecticut. 

“We  had  never  seen  any  birds  like 
these  starlings  and  did  not  know  what 
they  were  until  we  got  our  R.  N.-Y.” — 
Elmer  Currier  (13),  Vermont. 

“I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  Margaret 
Gippert.  I  didn’t  tell  her  I’m  sending 
it,  so  she’ll  be  rather  surprised.” — Edna 
Koenig  (16),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Ellen  C.  Riclcard  (18),  New  York 


The  Same  Old  Swing — Drawn  by  Esther 
Herr  (17) 


Hush!  Who  Goes  Tkerallf 


Drawn  by  Cecelia  Frederickson, 
New  York 


May  Butterflies — Drawn  by  Edla 
Jurgensen  (12),  New  Jersey 


He  Comes  in  May — Drawn  by  Bessie 
Shanon  (12),  New  York 


“ Laying  for  a  Big  One ” — Drawn  by 
Norman  Tlallock  (18),  Connecticut 


Never  Run  from  a  Cricket — Drawn  by 
Kenneth  Herbert  (15),  New  York 


Come  Dobbin — Drawn  by  Bertha  Hill, 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Miriam  Kachel  (16), 
Pennsylvania 


milk,  1%  cups  flour,  three  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  %  teaspoon  salt,  two 
cups  fresh  grated  cocoanut  (or  the 
shredded  cocoanut  which  comes  in  boxes 
may  be  used).  Cream  shortening,  add 
sugar,  beaten  egg  and  lemon ;  mix  in 
flour,  baking  powder  and  salt,  which 
have  been  sifted  together.  Add  cocoanut. 
Batter  should  be  quite  stiff.  Drop  by 
small  spoonfuls  on  greased  pan,  allow¬ 
ing  space  for  spreading.  Do  ’not  smooth 
over.  Bake  15  to  20  minutes  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven. — Sent  by  Margaret  Gippert 
(16),  New  York. 


MJRAL  MEW-YORKE 
COOKS 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (12), 
New  York 


COCOANUT  COOKIES 

To  make  them  take  *4  cup  of  butter 
or  lard,  one  egg,  y2  cup  sugar,  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice  or  extract,  y2  cup 


For  Boys,  Too 

Boys  lest  you  think  cooking  is  a  girl’s 
job,  listen  to  this.  The  most  famous  cooks 
in  the  world  are  men.  At  this  date  no  one 
can  safely  say  that  cooking  is  a  Avoman’s 
job,  because  jobs  are  changing  hands. 
But  at  any  rate,  a  boy  cannot  be  a  really 
good  camper  unless  he  can  cook. 


Drawn  by  Alice  Chew  (12), 

New  Jersey 

MAY  DAYS 

Take  off  your  coat,  the  May  is  here; 

Feel  soft  warm  breezes  gently  blow. 

It  won’t  hurt  you,  never  fear, 

Spring  is  a  joy  where’er  you  go. 

She  is  an  artist  who  paints  clouds  fluffy, 
t  Seas  deeply  blue,  buds  soft  and  frail ; 
No  place  today  is  dark  and  stuffy, 
Sunshine  beams  on  hill  and  dale ; 
Two  of  my  friends  are  flying 

Past  my  window  while  I  am  trying 
To  write  this  verse  with  a  book  on  my 
knee — 

My  friends,  the  humming  bird  and  bee. 

— By  Albert  Kirk  (17). 
New  York. 


MY  MAY 

There’s  a  bluebird  singing  sweet 
And  a  robin’s  “merry  cheer” 

Out  of  our  hands  the  black  caps  eat, 
Downies  and  hairies  under  bark  peer. 
Hear  a  partridge’s  persistent  drum, 
Chipmunk  singing  his  ch-chuck, 

With  the  bees’  sweet  lazy  hum 
And  the  old  hen’s  cluck-eluck-cluck. 

It’s  May.  That  all  the  world  knows  ; 

Now.  Hepaticas  and  all  are  in  bloom. 
Cows  in  sunny  pastures  doze, 

Apple  blossoms  fall  too  soon. 

I’m  in  a  shady,  quiet  nook — 
t  On  a  picnic,  studying  many  things 
Not  in  a  book,  but  everywhere  you  look 
Birds,  flowers,  animals,  insects  with 
Avings. 

— Written  by  Grace  Wheat. 
New  York. 


A  Memorial  Day  Poem 

Arthur  Macy,  author  of  “The  Flag,” 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  was  wounded  at 
Gettysburg  three  times,  and  then  taken 
prisoner.  From  these  lines  that  he  wrote 
you  will  learn  that  he  knew  Avhat  patriot¬ 
ism  is  and  has  put  some  in  his  poem 
which  I  am  sending  you. — Your  friend, 
Clark  Allender  (12),  West  Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Waddie  Kic  (14), 

New  York 

The  Flag 

Here  comes  the  Flag ! 

Hail  it ! 

Who  dares  to  drag 
Or  trail  it? 

Give  it  hurrahs — 

Three  for  the  stars 
Three  for  the  bars. 

Uncover  your  head  to  it 
The  soldiers  who  tread  to  it 
Shout  at  the  sight  of  it, 

The  justice  and  right  of  it, 

The  unsullied  white  of  it, 

The  blue  and  red  of  it. 

And  tyranny’s  dread  of  it, 

Here  comes  the  Flag, 

Cheer  it ! 

Valley  and  erag 
Shall  hear  it. 

Fathers  shall  bless  it; 

Children  caress  it ; 

All  shall  maintain  it 
No  one  shall  stain  it 

Cheers  for  the  sailors  that  fought  on  the 
AvaA7e  for  it ! 

Cheers  for  the  soldiers  that  always  Avere 
brave  for  it ! 

Tears  for  the  men  that  went  down  to  the 
grave  for  it ! 

Here  comes  the  Flag. 


THE  BALTIMORE  ORIOLE 

A  whistling  call  on  the  morning  air, 

A  flash  of  orange  and  black, 

A  rustle  of  wings  in  the  maple 
Will  Sir  Oriole  come  back? 

And  with  him  his  little  helpmate 
Already  beginning  the  nest — 

Oh  what  Avould  Spring  be  without  birds. 
Who  dares  to  call  them  a  pest? 

They  started  their  housekeeping  in  the 
tree. 

And  stayed  the  Avhole  Summer  long, 
And^  every  morning  awoke  me 
With  a  jubilant,  glorious  song. 

A 1 1  ^  Summer  that  soft  hanging  cradle 
Swung  to  and  fro  in  the  breeze ; 

All  Summer  that  gallant  Oriole 

The  world  with  his  song  tried  to  please. 

And  so  this  May  I  am  waiting. 

Waiting  for  them  to  come  back 
With  a  whistling  call  on  the  sunny  air. 
And  a  flash  of  orange  and  black. 

— By  R.  Marie  Collins  (16). 
Connecticut. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


LONESOME 

In  Western  South  Dakota 
Where  countless  sheep  abide, 

Where  waving  wheat  fields  ripen, 

On  prairies  vast  and  wide, 

The  sun,  obliging  planet, 

Shines  down  throughout  the  day, 

And  helps  the  tiny  corn  plant 
To  grow  without  delay. 

The  plains  and  hills  are  dotted 
With  cattle  here  and  there ; 

At  night  when  <they  are  bedded  down, 
The  coyote  howls  his  air ; 

My  “Sunshine  State”  is  bordered 
By  four  States — rich  with  loam. 

But  give  me  South  Dakota 
Where  used  to  be  my  home. 

— By  John  Frederickson  (12). 
New  York. 


The  Thing  I  Like  to  Do  Best 

The  thing  I  like  to  do  best  is  to  raise 
prize-winning  calves.  My  favorite  breed 
of  cattle  is  Jersey.  I  like  to  get  a 
strong  healthy  calf  to  start  with,  feeding 
it  whole  milk  for  one  month,  then  gradu¬ 
ally  changing  to  skim-milk. 

As  the  calf  begins  to  eat  grain  and  a 
little  Alfalfa  or  good  clover  hay,  I  give 
it  all  the  grain  it  will  clean  up.  being 
very  particular  to  have  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine,  and  not  forgetting  to 
give  it  a  clean  bed  once  a  day.  The  calf 
should  have  plenty  of  exercise,  as  this 
helps  digestion. 

Next  to  food  and  exercise  comes  the 
care  of  the  calf’s  skin.  In  order  to  keep 
it  looking  nice,  you  must  brush  and  curry 
its  skin  every  day.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  is  cleanness  in  the  barn. 
You  must  sweep  the  walks  every  day. 
You  must  have  the  place  you  put  it  in 
good  and  clean.  Also  be  very  careful  to 
sweep  down  all  the  cobwebs  and  white¬ 
wash  the  barn  on  the  inside  once  a 
month,  using  some  good  germ-killer  to 
keep  down  all  kinds  of  disease. 

You  must  train  the  calf  to  lead  and 
stand  right.  This  is  half  the  battle 
when  you  go  into  the  show  ring.  You 
must  watch  the  judge  closely  as  well  as 
your  calf,  paying  close  attention  to  what¬ 
ever  the  judge  says  until  the  ribbons  are 
placed. 

This  is  the  grain  ration  I  use  for 
growing  calves :  100  lbs.  bran,  100  lbs. 
oats,  50  lbs.  cornmeal,  30  lbs.  oilmeal. — 
Sent  by  Jean  Speirs  (12),.  Pennsylvania. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

There  were  172  letters  for  Our  Page 
this  month.  This  isn’t  doing  so  badly, 
though  we  have  had  more.  When  I  tell 
you  that  your  handwriting  and  drawings 
would  be  known  to  me  even  if  you  forgot 
to  put  on  your  signature,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  that  I  miss  every  one  of  you  when 
you  don’t  write.  Of  course  there  are 
names  that  appear  on  the  Page  that  you 
would  miss,  too,  if  they  should  disappear. 
It  seems  that  wha't  we  call  success  is 
largely  a  matter  of  making  people  miss 
you.  Isn’t  that  astonishing? 

A  number  of  new  contributors  have 
written  to  ask  if  they  might  send  in 
work.  So  we  will  have  to  explain  right 
here  that  no  one  needs  to  ask  to  “join 
Our  Page.  Perhaps  we  will  find  that 
work  cannot  be  used,  but  we  are  always 
interested  in  any  work  that  any  boy  or 
girl  may  wish  to  send  in. 

“How  shall  I  choose  my  material?” 
some  one  writes.  The  best  answer  is  to 
say  “Look  at  the  Page,  and  send  us 
something  that  you  would  be  interested  in 
finding  there.”  Try  to  find  a  subject 
that  you  believe  no  one  else  is  going  to 
write  about.  Write  about  it  in  a  way 
that  no  one  else  can  use.  We  are  all  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  we  have  only  to  make  it 
sound  like  us.  For  instance — poems  in 
May  seem  prone  to  be  headed  “May.” 
Only  one  poem  of  this  kind  can  be 
placed  in  the  poetry  column.  Also,  it  is 
very  hard  to  write  about  such  a  large 
subject  in  a  poem.  It  is  much  easier, 
and  more  interesting  to  find  a  little 
chicken,  or  a  hive  of  bees,  or  a  little 
calf,  or  a  toad  and  put  your  own  feeling 
about  it  into  a  poem.  This  means  get¬ 
ting  a  little  of  the  real  self  on  paper — 
taking  it  out  from  under  the  shell  of 
manners  and  customs  that  we  are  so  care¬ 
ful  to  keep  around  our  real  selves. 
Which  applies  to  drawings,  stories, 
everything — as  well  as  poems. 

Now  we  have  the  month  of  June  and 
a  clean  sheet  of  paper.  What  more  has 
life  to  offer !  Don’t  forget  on  the  fifth 
to  send  in  your  letter.  Iva  Unger,  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Church  Afire. — We  certainly  had  an 
exciting  time  down  at  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try  churches  last  Sunday.  It  was  the 
old  church  where  we  have  the  Sunday 
dinners,  and  of  which  the  Parson  has 
written  so  inudh.  We  went  down  for  an 
afternoon  sendee,  and  while  we  never  had 
the  service,  we  had  plenty  else  to  occupy 
our  attention.  The  local  paper  had  quite 
a  widte-up  and  perhaps  the  Parson  may 
be  allowed  to  quote  its  most  interesting 
paragraphs.  They  headed  it:  “Minister 
Leads  Flock  in  Fight  to  Save  Church.” 
This  was  really  exaggei*ated,  as  the  Par¬ 
son  did  not  get  up  on  the  roof  at  all. 
He  used  to  enjoy  climbing  around  at 
dizzy  heights  but  he  cannot  do  it  any 
more.  But  the  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

“The  afternoon  sendees  at  the  church 
were  about  to  commence  when  one  of  Dir. 
Gilbert’s  flock,  who  had  been  fighting  the 
forest  fire  in  that  vicinity,  happened  to 
look  upwards  and  exclaimed  excitedly 
‘Why  it  has  caught  onto  the  roof.’  Sure 
enough  the  weatherbeaten  shingles  were 
burning  merrily,  and  bits  of  the  charred 
shingles  were  dropping  off  the  eaves  to 
the  dry  grass  below. 

“Not  losing  a  moment,  the  parishion¬ 
ers,  headed  by  Rector  Gilbert,  dashed  into 
the  meeting-house  and  seized  every  vessel 
and  container  they  could  possibly  lay 
hhld  of.  Teapots,  coffee  urns,  pitchers, 
pots,  pans,  pails,  dishes  and  everything 
that  would  hold  water  was  secured.” 
This  list  was  a  very  true  one  except  that 
there  was  not  a  pail  on  the  place.  The 
water  had  to  be  taken  clear  up  through 
the  belfry  and  then  down  some  10  or  15 
ft.  to  the  roof  and  then  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  roof.  Had  it  not  been  rather 
tragic,  it  was  certainly  a  funny  sight  to 
see  this  collection  of  pans  and  teakettles 
and  pitchers  being  carried  along  the  roof. 
No  one  thought  it  could  be  put  out.  but 
sure  enough  it  was  and  the  building 
saved.  It  burnt  off  about  a  third  of  one 
roof  and  got  down  into  the  church  quite 
a  little.  The  place  was  insured  for  if 1,000. 
and  we  are  having  the  .repairs  made  as 
fast  as  possible.  It  will  probably  be 
ready  for  our  Decoration  Day  service  and 
exercises  on  May  30. 

Fire  and  Shingles. — One  side  of  the 
hoof  had  been  newly  shingled  a  few  years 
ago,  and  although  this  was  next  to  the 
forest  fire  it  did  not  catch  fire,  while  the 
well-worn  shingles  way  over  on  the  other 
side  of  the  church  did.  We  shall  put  on 
those  asbestos  strip  shingles^  now.  They 
come  about  two  feet  long.  Unless  the  old 
shingles  are  very  badly  gone,  you  put 
them  right  over  the  others.  Had  they 
been  on  the  church  it  would  never  have 
caught  fire.  The  Parson  understands 
that  the  insurance  on  a  building  is  at  a 
less  rate  if  it  has  these  fireproof  shingles. 
Then,  too,  they  are  so  easy  to  lay.  You 
have  to  get  the  extra  long  galvanized 
nails  if  you  put  them  over  tne  other 
shingles.  We  shall  keep  a  ladder  down 
at  the  church  from  now  on  and  also  get 
a  supply  of  .pails.  No  one  lives  within  a 
mile  of  this  church,  but  one  family  lives 
where  they  would  quickly  see  any  forest 
fire  smoke.  We  carried  everything  out 
of  the  church — even  to  the  heavy  stone 
font,  and  then  carried  them  all  back 
again.  Quite  a  lot  of  the  plaster  is  off, 
the  floor  and  carpet  soaked  and  every¬ 
thing  piled  up  in  a  heap — some  sorry- 
looking  mess. 

Broadcasting. — Yes.  the  Parson  went 
to  Hartford  and  broadcast  on  April  30, 
and  has  already  heard  from  quite  a  few 
Rural-New- Yorker  readers  who  heard 
him.  Everyone  about  here  says  they 
could  hear  every  word  as  though  the 
Parson  was  right  in  the  room.  One  letter 
came  from  far  up  in  Vermont,  where  the 
weather  conditions  were  very  bad.  rain¬ 
ing  all  day,  but  where  most  of  it  could 
be  understood.  From  these  letters  and 
what  people  have  said,  the  story  about 
getting  the  woman  another  pail  so  she 
could  carry  two  pails  instead  of  one, 
seems  to  have  made  the  most  impression. 
You  have  to  write  off  what  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  say  and  send  it  in.  in  advance.  It 
was  certainly  hard  for  the  Parson  to  find 
time  to  do  this,  but  he  managed  to  do  so. 
When  your  time  is  up  you  are  shut  off, 
or,  better,  you  are  shut  in,  by  some  un¬ 
seen  person  who  controls  the  apparatus. 
There  is  a  red  light  up  near  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  where  you  stand,  like  the 
tail-light  of  a  Ford  car,  and  when  that 
light  is  on  then  what  you  say  is  flung 
out  to  the  four  winds  of  the  earth.  When 
your  time  is  up.  the  light  goes  out  and 
you  can  keep  on  talking  if  you  want, 
but  no  one  hears  you  and  so  you  natural¬ 
ly  slow  down.  How  would  that  do  for  a 
church?  Have  it  so  wired  that  when  you 
have  heard  the  minister  long  enough, 
touch  a  button,  and  though  he  can  keep 
talking  for  hours  and  days  if  he  wants  to, 
no  one  need  suffer  the  agony  of  listening 
to  him.  You  know  about  the  prisoner 
who  was  going  to  be  hung  and  had  no 
objection  to  the  minister  saying  a  few 
words,  provided  they  did  the  hanging  be¬ 
fore  the  minister  began. 

The  Instrument. — When  you  go  into 
this  broadcasting  room,  there  is  a  little 


flat  aluminum-looking  instrument,  mount¬ 
ed  up  on  a  stand  just  like  a  music  stand. 
You  can  raise  it  or  lower  it.  There  is 
apparently  no  opening  at  all  for  the 
sound  to  go  into,  like  a  telephone  mouth¬ 
piece.  There  seems  to  be  just  a  bar 
across  it.  And  you  don’t  talk  at  it  at 
all  (the  way  you  would  your  wife),  but 
you  just  talk  by  it  and  look  off  into  the 
vrall.  They  tell  you  to  put  your  face 
about  eight  inches  from  this  disk.  And 
instead  of  warning  you  not  to  talk  too 
fast  they  tel-l  you  not  to  worry  about 
talking  very  slowly.  But  of  course  you 
don’t  want  to  shout  (as  some  do  in  a 
sermon)  or  let  your  voice  drop  down  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  so  that  no  one  can 
hear  you,  as  the  Parson  regrets  to  say, 
a  good  many  ministers  do.  The  WTIC 
has  two  broadcasting  rooms,  one  large 
and  one  small.  While  the  Parson  was 
putting  over  his  talk  in  the  small  room, 
a  large  orchestra  was  tuning  up  in  the 
big  room.  We  have  no  radio  here  in  the 
house,  so  the  Parson’s  folks,  on  invita¬ 
tion.  went  in  to  town  about  three  miles 
so  as  to  hear  him  talk — as  though  they 
didn’t  hear  him  enough  at  home !  The 
Parson  guesses  there  is  one  thing  more  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  you.  “Wonder 
what  he  got  for  that  talk — never  heard 
whether  these  places  pay  anything  or 
not.”  Well,  while  writing  this  just  now 
as  the  mail  came,  he  got  a  letter  thanking 
him  and  hoping  he  would  be  able  to  give 
another  talk  in  the  near  future. 

Tag  Day. — By  the  way,  did  you  ever 
hear  about  the  Scot  who  went  to  visit 
his  London  friend?  “Just  see  the  crowd 
we  have  on  the  street  here,”  said  the 
Londoner.  “Do  you  ever  see  such  a  crowd 
in  you  city?”  “Why,  this  is  nothing,” 
said  the  Scot.  “Wait  till  you  come  to 
my  town.”  By  and  by  the  Londoner 
went  to  the  Scot’s  town  for  a  visit.  They 
went  out  on  the  street  the  next  morning. 
What  do  you  think?  There  wasn’t  a  soul 
in  sight.  It  was  worse  than  a  Sunday. 
“You  see,”  said  the  Scot,  “this  is  Tag 
Day  for  the  child  welfare — that  readily 
explains  it.”  The  next  morning  they 
started  out  again.  What  do  you  think? 
A  perfectly  terrible  mob  on  the  streets. 
You  could  hardly  stir.  “I  never,”  said 
the  Londoner,  “saw  anything  like  this  in 
my  London,  I’ll  admit.”  “Good,”  said 
the  Scot,,  “but  there  is  a  little  explanation 
as  to  this  that  I  should  mention.  They 
didn’t  get  enough  yesterday — tag  day — 
so  they  are  having  a  house  to  house 
canvass  today.” 

Citifying  a  Farmhouse.  —  People 
come  out  from  the  city  constantly  and 
buy  up  old  farmhouses  in  Connecticut 
and  then  go  to  work  to  have  them  mod¬ 
ernized.  Perfvaps  some  care  nothing  for 
the  cost,  but  many  do,  and  they  get  a 
rough  surprise.  You  know  about  how 
“level”  the  floors  are,  and  if  it  is  thought 
that  they  can  be  jacked  up  from  below" 
and  made  level,  then  according  to  the 
Parson’s  experience,  there  is  more  ahead 
of  them  than  dreamed  of.  The  old  hard¬ 
wood  framing  is  so  dry  and  brittle  and 
has  been  warping  and  bending  so  many 
years  that  you  can  never  straighten  it  or 
level  it.  Then  too,  if  the  ceilings  are 
very  low  it  will  always  look  queer  with 
modern  furniture.  The  Parson  visited 
such  a  house  the  other  day.  All  the 
plaster  and  the  big  old-fashioned  chimney 
came  out  of  this  house,  making  17  big 
two-horse  loads  of  stuff  that  were  carted 
off.  Modern  conveniences  were  put  in 
with  bathroom  and  hot  and  ccld  water 
and  the  plumber’s  bill  was  $1,100.  If 
such  a  place  as  this  does  not  cost  the 
man  a  great  deal  more  before  he  gets 
through  than  it  would  to  have  built  a 
new  house,  then  the  Parson  loses  his 
guess — and  they  still  have  an  old  house 
when  they  are  through.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  old  barns.  In  the  above  case, 
the  amount  of  paint  it  took  “was  a  big 
surprise”  to  the  man.  Many  a  man  has 
had  the  same  surprise  come  to  him  when 
he  undertook  to  paint  old  buildings. 

Have  Troughs. — The  Parson  lias  just 
had  a  plumber  put  up  some  eave  troughs 
on  the  new  addition  teethe  house.  The 
price  quite  staggered  him  ;  everything  is 
so  high.  We  have  put  up  a  good  deal  of 
this  mail  order  spouting,  on  both  sides 
of  the  barn  and  some  on  the  house,  and 
on  the  whole  it  has  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  keep  them 
from  leaking,  but  we  now  get  a  kind  of 
elastic  cement  from  the  plumbers,  that 
never  hardens  or  cracks,  which  we  daub 
along  the  joints  and  then  there  is  no 
leaking.  You  want  to  use  plenty  of  the 
fasteners,  nailing  them  well  to  the  roof. 
Our  worst  trouble  was  in  having  it  all 
blown  down,  until  we  learned  to  put  it  up 
stronger.  Next  to  good  white  lead  and 
oil  paint,  the  money  spent  on  eave  troughs 
on  any  house,  is  the  best  money  you  ever 
invested,  and  if  put  up  yourself,  they 
cost  very  little. 

Alfalfa. — For  the  first  time  since  we 
lived  here,  we  have  put  in  some  Alfalfa. 
There  is  a  good  acre  and  a  half  in  the 
piece.  We  put  on  five  tons  of  lime  that 
cost  us  $8  a  ton  delivered  and  besides 
S00  lbs.  acid  phosphate  and  400  lbs. 


muriate  of  potash.  This  last  we  sowed 
by  hand  and  the  other  with  a  lime 
spreader.  It  is  high,  well-drained  land, 
with  gravelly  subsoil  and  just  fitted  for 
Alfalfa.  We  sowed  Grimm  seed  as  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  Farm  Bureau  and  put  on  a 
few  oats  for  nurse  crop — about  half  a 
bushel  to  the  acre.  It  has  been  very 
dry  here,  no  rain  for  over  two  weeks,  and 
the  ground  so  hard  we  could  not  plow, 
but  yesterday  and  last  night  we  had  some 
fine  showers  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
plow  tomorrow.  This  'is  Sunday,  May 
16.  The  Parson  has  Sunday  afternoon 
off  on  account  of  the  fire  down  at  the  old 
church.  We  are  still  waiting  for  potato 
seed  from  the  old  farm  in  Vermont;  it 
has  been  so  cold  up  there  that  they  could 
not  send  them  for  fear  of  freezing.  We 
have  sweet  corn  up  and  a  few  early  po¬ 
tatoes  that  ought  to  be  up  any  day  now. 
Quite  a  lot  of  the  tbbacco  land  up  the 
river  has  been  put  into  sweet  corn  for 
seed — one  town  having  300  acres.  The 
price  of  such  sweet  corn  seed  has  been 
reduced  to  the  farmers  around  here,  per¬ 
haps  because  of  this  larg  extra  planting. 

“Good  to  Me.” — The  Parson  had  a 
funeral  the  other  day  of  an  old  lady  he 
had  not  seen  for  many  years.  She  lived 
way  down  country  on  a  little  farm,  and 
had  brought  up  a  large  family  of  children. 
Such  a  hard-working  woman  she  had 
always  been !  Her  last  days  were  spent 
with  a  loving  daughter  who  did  all  she 
could  for  her,  through  long  and  patient 
suffering.  Better  than  a  few  cents  a 
week  for  old  age  insurance  is  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  your  children.  There  is  much  in 
this  world  that  money  cannot  buy.  In 
fact  the  things  worth  while  cannot  be 
bought.  But  what  the  Parson  started  out 
to  say  was.  that,  at  the  friends’  leave- 
taking  of  the  body,  there  came  up  a  little 
woman  also  worn  and  bent  with  the 
labors  of  a  little  farm  on  the  lonely  road. 
She  rested  her  hand,  feebled  with  age. 
against  the  casket,  and  kept  saying  to 
herself,  “Ma  was  good  to  me.”  “Ma  was 
good  to  me.”  Later  she  said  to  the 
Parson :  “You  know  we  neighbors  used 
to  call  her  Ma  for  she  was  always  so  good 
to  us  all.”.  The  Parson  doesn’t  know 
when  anything  at  a  funeral  has  impressed 
him .  more  than  that  little  old  woman 
leaning  against  that  casket  and  saying 
that  over  and  over  to  herself.  What  more 
could  anyone  want  said  of  them  when 
they  were  through? 

Not  Far  Enough.— Quite  in  contrast 
to  an  old  fellow  the  Parson  heard  about 
by  the  name  of  Henry  Haden  that  lived 
over  in  the  next  town,  years  and  years 
ago..  He  was  something  of  a  character 
to  live  with,  and  the  strange  thing  about 
it.  was  he  knew  it  himself.  He  lost  his 
wife  and  started  out  with  horse  and 
buggy  to  get  another.  He  went  a  long 
way  and  pulled  up  at  a  farmhouse.  “Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Henry  Haden?”  he  asked.  “Oh.  yes,” 
came  the  reply.  “We  know  quite  a  lot 
about  him.”  “Haven’t  gone  far  enough 
yet,”  muttered  Henry  to  himself  and 
drove  on.  After  another  hour  he  pulled 
up  again.  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  one 
Henry  Haden?”  he  asked.  “Well  yes, 
we  have  heard  of  him,  though  we  never 
saw  him.”  “Haven’t  gone  far  enough 
yet,”  muttered  Henry  again  to  himself. 
After  a  while  lie  pulled  up  at  farmhouse 
again.  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  Henry 
Haden  in  this  hereabouts?”  he  asked. 
“No  one  ’round  here  ever  heard  of  such  a 
man,”  they  said.  “I’ll  start  in  here,” 
said  Henry.  And  he  did  and  brought 
home  a  wife. 


Acquiring  Water  Right 

Three  years  ago  I  bought  this  farm  of 
19  acres  with  a  house  and  small  barn 
and  well  of  water  on  place,  bought  place 
from  a  woman  and  she  had  a  house  a 
few  feet  from  mine.  She  had  a  well  in 
kitchen  of  her  house  she  had  not  used 
for  four  or  five  years,  as  the  pump  was 
out  of  order,  but  carried  water  from 
the  well  that  was  on  our  place  she  sold  to 
me.  She  put  in  the  deed  that  she  should 
reserve  the  right  to  draw  water  from  well 
on  my  place  on  described  premises  for 
the  use  of  the  remaining  portion  of  said 
farm ;  the  parties  of  the  second  part  to 
have  the  right  to  use  the  cellar  on  the 
premises  of  the  first  part  in  common  with 
her.  This  was  how  the  deed  was  word¬ 
ed.  Two  years  ago  this  woman  sold  the 
rest  of  the  farm  to  a  water-  power  coim- 
pany.  I  told  this  woman  not  to  give 
them  right  to  use  my  well  when  she  sold 
rest  of  the  farm.  She  said  that  was  up 
to  me.  I  have  not  used  the  cellar  for 
more  than  two  years,  but  the  man  who 
takes  care  of  things  here  or  is  supposed 
to  does  not  live  in  the  house  but  keeps  a 
horse  and  several  calves  in  the  barn,  and 
takes  horse  up  to  well  where  we  get  our 
water ;  it  will  make  a  dirty  place  as  it 
warms  up.  Can  I  stop  taking  horse  to 
well  by  making  over  the  old  deed,  or 
would  I  have  to  make  a  new  one?  This 
man  who  has  care  of  things  there  rents 
it  to  anyone.  B. 

New  York. 

After  a  deed  has  been  executed  it  can¬ 
not  be  altered.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  get  a  quit-claim  deed  or  release 
from  the  other  parties  in  order  to  clear 
your  title  to  the  well.  We  cannot  tell 
you  what  it  will  cost,  because  it  depends 
on  the  lawyer  whom  you  employ  to  draw 
the  papers.  N.  T. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Preparing  for  Summer. — One  of  the 
large  baggage  transfer  companies  in  New 
York  recently  asked  for  an  increase  of 
rates,  on  the  ground  that  present  fash¬ 
ions  have  seriously  reduced  their  income. 
They  complain  that  prevailing  styles  en¬ 
able  women,  in  many  cases,  to  dispense 
with  trunks,  and  to  carry  on  their  travels 
small  bags  or  hatboxes.  The  dresses  now 
being  shown  suggest  that  baggage  will 
be  still  less  this  Summer,  for  they  are 
chiefly  made  of  lightweight  fabrics,  and 
the  new  silk  underwear  is  made  of  gauzy 
marquisette.  Skirts  are  very  short,  but 
sleeves  are  long,  and  large  hats  are  re¬ 
placing  the  tight  little  cloche  shapes  so 
long  worn.  It  is  not  easy  to  place  these 
wide  brimmed  hats  at  the  right  angle 
over  a  bobbed  head,  which  is  no  doubt 
one  reason  why  so  many  women  are  let¬ 
ting  their  hair  grow,  or  are  wearing 
transformations  that  give  the  effect  of 
long  hair.  We  do  not  like  the  excessively 
short  skirts,  but  we  think  most  of  the 
Spring  fashions  are  very  pretty,  and 
after  looking  at  fashion  pictures  of  the 
middle  seventies,  we  think  women  have 
really  become  much  more  sensible. 

New  Uses  for  Voile. — We  have  not 
seen  voile  used  for  a  boy’s  blouse  before, 
but  the  youngster  at  the  left  shows  this 


Dotted  Crepe. — The  figure  at  the 
right  shows  another  model  in  the  popular 
dots — sand  crepe  de  chine  with  blue  dots. 
This  was  combined  with  solid  blue.  The 
waist  had  a  yoke  of  solid  blue,  over 
which  the  dotted  material  was  laid  with 
a  fold  at  the  edge  that  formed  a  deep 
tuck,  showing  the  blue  foundation  like 
a  band  at  the  bottom.  The  blue  showed 
down  the  center  and  at  the  top ;  the  only 
other  trimming  was  a  little  bow  of  the 
blue,  with  a  rhinestone  buckle  in  the 
center,  at  the  edge  of  the  yoke.  The 
long,  slightly  flaring  sleeves  were  faced 
at  the  bottom,  showing  a  band  of  blue, 
where  the  material  was  cut  and  turned 
under  to  form  a  tuck.  The  waist  was 
bloused  into  the  belt,  and  given  fullness 
at  the  top  by  tiny  tucks  below  the  yoke. 
A  sash  was  tied  in  a  bow  at  one  side ; 
there  were  bands  of  the  blue  in  the  ends 
of  the  sash.  One  often  sees  a  sash  of 
this  sort  tied  in  a  flat  bow  directly  in 
front,  usually  with  the  sash  rather  wide 
at  back  and  sides,  and  drawn  in  quite 
narrow  where  tied  in  the  bow,  which  in 
this  case  is  quite  flat  and  formal.  A 
band  of  the  blue  also  extends  around 
the  skirt.  Such  a  dress  as  this  would 
make  an  ensemble  costume  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  full-length  cape  of  dark  blue 


A  Group  of  Early  Summer  Models 


fabric ;  white  ground  with  green  coin 
spots.  We  saw  a  whole  window  full  of 
juvenile  models  made  of  coin-dotted 
voile,  and  very  pretty  they  were.  The 
model  pictured  consisted  of  white  linen 
trousers  and  a  belted  blouse  of  green  and 
white  voile  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  white 
linen.  The  collar  and  cuffs,  which  were 
cut  in  battlements,  were  double,  seamed 
along  the  edge  and  turned  over  ;  it  is  a 
simple  thing  to  make  a  pattern  cut  in 
battlements  from  an  ordinary  pattern 
for  a  round  collar.  This  blouse  was  a 
slip-on,  with  some  green  crocheted  but¬ 
tons  at  the  short  opening.  Such  a 
blouse  is  slipped  over  the  sleeveless  un¬ 
derwaist  attached  to  the  little  trousers, 
and  is  very  easy  to  launder.  The  girl’s 
dress  next  to  it  was  made  of  flowered 
voile,  rose  and  green  sprays  on  a  white 
ground.  The  dress  itself  was  very  sim¬ 
ple,  but  it  was  given  a  touch  of  novelty 
by  the  “shirt  front”  vestee  of  white  or¬ 
gandie,  with  broad  tucks  running  across, 
while  the  skirt  had  a  panel  of  the  tucked 
voile  in  front.  Another  pretty  dress  of 
the  same  style  was  sand-colored  voile 
with  bright  blue  flowers.  This  dress  was 
made  with  waist  and  skirt  separate  and 
set  into  a  narrow  band. 

The  Cape  Collar. — The  dress  in  the 
center  shows  the  deep  cape  collar,  fas¬ 
tened  invisibly  at  the  back,  that  is  fea¬ 
tured  in  many  new  models.  This  was  a 
young  girl’s  "dress,  very  plain,  of  rose¬ 
wood  crepe  de  chine.  The  waist  was 
bloused  at  both  back  and  front,  and  in¬ 
serted  in  a  narrow  belt ;  there  was  a 
group  of  narrow  tucks,  staiting  from  the 
shoulder,  at  each  side,  which  gave  full¬ 
ness.  The  flaring  skirt,  which  also  had 
some  narrow  tucks  at  each  side,  was  also 
set  into  the  belt.  The  bloused  outline  is 
among  the  new  fashions,  and  this  is  often 
obtained  by  the  set-in  belt.  The  long 
sleeves  were  gathered  into  a  band  and 
were  finished  with  turnback,  cuffs  of 
white  georgette.  The  deep  cape  collar, 
perfectly  plain,  was  also  of  white  georg¬ 
ette.  We  have  seen  a  dress  of  this  type, 
of  black  canton  crepe,  with  the  cuffs  and 
cape  collar  of  white  georgette,  made  for 
a  young  girl’s  mourning.  It  was  vqry 
attractive.  Many  sensible  people  now  do 
not  put  the  whole  family  in  funereal 
black  when  a  death  occurs,  even  for  a 
parent,  but  where  this  is  done,  absolute 
unrelieved  black,  without  any  white,  is 
not  expected.  Some  women  still  wear 
mourning  without  white,  but  custom 
does  not  demand  it,  nor  is  it  the  prevail¬ 
ing  fashion.  The  long  heavy  veil,  of 
course,  is  not  worn  even  by  recent  wid¬ 
ows. 


silk,  lined  with  the  dotted  crepe  de  chine  ; 
costumes  of  this  sort  are  much  in  style. 
The  smartest  capes  are  reversible,  being 
made  the  same  on  both  sides,  but  one  side 
plain  and  the  other  figured,  so  that  they 
form  two  complete  changes.  One  sees 
reversible  coats  also  ;  one  very  attractive 
model  noted  was  of  black  "faille,  silk 
and  wool,  lined  with  basket-weave  wool 
cheviot,  tan,  green  or  gray.  It  was  tail¬ 
ored  with  equal  neatness  on  both  sides, 
so  one  could  wear  a  black  silk  coat  with 
colored  woolen  collar  and  cuffs,  or  a 
colored  woolen  coat  with  black  silk  col¬ 
lar  and  cliffs.  It  had  patch  pockets  on 
the  wool  side  only.  We  wondered  where 
the  usual  label  could  be  placed,  and 
found  it  stitched  inside  the  pocket.  This 
coat  was  $2S.50,  at  a  famous  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  shop. 

Another  Pretty  Juvenile.  —  The 
child  at  the  right  shows  another  voile 
dress,  this  time  white  checked  with  green. 
It  is  the  usual  plain  unbelted  style,  but 
given  a  touch  of  novelty  by  the  trim¬ 
ming.  There  was  a  panel  of  white  voile 
down  the  front,  on  which  were  two  ver¬ 
tical  bands  of  green  lawn.  Down  each 
side  the  edge  of  the  panel  was  finished 
with  folded  points  of  green  lawn.  In¬ 
stead  of  regular  sleeves  there  were  shoul¬ 
der  caps  of  white  voile  bound  with  green 
lawn ;  the  round  collar  of  white  was 
bound  in  the  same  way,  and  had  two  of 
the  little  green  points  set  in  each  corner. 
We  see  these  folded  points  in  colored 
lawn  used  as  a  trimming  on  wash  dresses 
with  very  good  effect ;  they  are  usually 
turned  in,  not  out  on  the  edge.  This  is 
an  old-time  trimming ;  many  country  wo¬ 
men  remember  the  white  lawn  or  cam¬ 
bric  aprons  that  were  trimmed  with  it. 
In  a  solid  color  it  is  always  pretty  to 
trim  a  flowered  or  figured  material. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Spanish  styles 
are  now  in  favor,  and  this  includes  hats 
with  a  high  crown  and  flat  wide  brim — 
rather  the  shape  of  a  sailor  hat,  but  with 
the  high  square  crown  and  wide  brim. 
The  popular  “Carmen”  hat  of  this  shape 
is.  made  of  shiny  black  manilla  straw 
with  a  large  red  rose  either  flat  on  the 
brim,  or  under  it. 

Printed  crepe  de  chine  is  even  more 
popular  than  last  year,  in  dots,  geometric 
and  floral  designs,  many  of  them  in  very 
bright  colors.  We  see  this  silk  in  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  40  inches  wide,  for  $2.25 
the  yard. 

We  have  seen  some  very  attractive 
dresses  made  of  madras  shirting.  They 
were  strictly  tailored,  a  skirt  having  in¬ 
verted  pleats  at  front  and  sides,  and  a 
plain  overblouse,  the  V-neck  being  edged 


by  a  tie  of  the  material  that  came 
through  a  slash  at  the  bottom.  A  skirt 
of  this  sort  should  always  be  mounted 
on  a  bodice  top ;  this  prevents  it  from 
slipping,  and  also  preserve  the  proper 
line.  A  skirt  fastened  to  a  band  does 
not  fit  right  under  the  straight-line  over¬ 
blouse. 

Knitted  jumper  frocks  of  the  sports 
type  are  very  suitable  for  country  wear, 
and  are  not  usually  expensive.  Some  of 
the  jumpers  have  a  shallow  square  neck, 
others  the  student  collar.  It  seems 
strange  now  to  think  of  girls  at  a  picnic 
or  other  country  outing  wearing  flounced, 
tight-waisted  muslin  dresses,  instead  of 
the  pretty  and  confortable  sports  styles 
now  in  vogue.  . 

Attractive  flannel  coats  for  misses  have 
a  detachable  cape,  waist  length,  bound 
with  grosgrain  of  the  same  color. 


A  Man’s  Earning  Capacity 

Here  is  a  matter  which  will  make  a 
good  discussion  for  our  readers.  We 
want  opinions  from  those  who  feel  that 
they  are  qualified  to  talk  about  it.  A 
man  working  at  a  trade  was  injured 
quite  severely,  so  that  while  he  can  do 
light  work,  he  cannot  perform  continuous 
hard  labor  and,  therefore,  must  have 
some  light  occupation.  This  man’s  wife, 
evidently  a  very  capable  woman,  went 
out  and  took  a  position  which  enables 
her  to  become  the  breadwinner  for  the 
family.  The  man,  incapable  of  doing 
hard  work,  remains  at  'home  keeping 
house  while  his  wife  goes  out  to  work. 
This  is  much  like  the  characters  in 
Dorothy  Canfield’s  excellent  story  of 
“The  Homemaker.”  This  man  is  now 
drawing  compensation  from  an  insurance 
company.  This  company  has  made  every 
effort  to  settle  the  matter  definitely,  but 
the  injured  man  has  declined  the  offers 
because  he  thinks  they  are  too  small. 
Now  the  question  comes  up  as  to  what 
should  be  considered  the  earning  capacity 
of  such  a  man.  He  figures  his  loss  at 
$S.OOO  or  $9,000,  for  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened  at  a  critical  time,  when  he  had 
bought  a  farm  and  had  not  brought  it 
up  to  the  point  where  it  paid  all  ex¬ 
penses,  so  he  went  to  work  at  his  trade 
to  earn  the  needed  capital.  The  result 
was  that,  from  his  accident,  he  lost  the 
farm  and  all  he  had,  and  must  now  live 
in  town.  He  thinks  this  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  a  settlement.  The 
referee  in  the  matter  claims  that  this 
man  has  some  earning  power,  and  that 
he  should  locate  a  job  so  that  he  could 
establish  his  earning  capacity,  and  thus 
make  the  basis  for  settlement.  About  all 
that  such  a  man  could  do  outside  of 
performing  his  present  housework  would 
be  to  take  some  light  job  as  an  office 
boy,  where  he  might  earn  $10  or  $12  a 
week.  That  would  not  pay  his  board. 
His  wife  would  have  to  give  up  her  posi¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  income  would  be  cut 
to  one-half  or  less.  Now  what  compen¬ 
sation  should  such  a  man  receive?  What 
should  his  earning  capacity  be  estimated 
in  making  it  up?  There  may  not  be 
many  cases  of  this  kind,  but  the  few  that 
are  seem  to  be  pathetic  and  interesting 
and  we  should  like  very  much  indeed  to 
have  our  readers  give  us  an  idea  of  what 
they  think  such  a  man  should  be  paid. 

This  man’s  earning  capacity  at  his 
trade  before  he  was  hurt  was  more  than 
$40  a  week.  Should  not  this  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  making  a  settlement,  since  the 
accident  deprived  him  of  this  capacity 
to  earn? 

Clean  Land  Vs.  Training 
Camp 

I  see  that  the  papers  are  boosting  a 
plan  where  the  girls  are  to  have  training 
camps,  and  the  same  time  we  farmers 
are  to  pay  more  taxes  by  that  plan,  but 
our  farmer  girls  would  not  be  able  to  go 
to  training  camps.  Now  why  do  we  need 
so  much  talk  about  training?  Here  is 
my  plan:  As  the  girls  and  boys  are 
looking  for  good  health,  why  not  let  the 
boys  and  girls  go  to  every  farmer’s  and 
pick  all  the  small  stones  off  the  farmer’s 
land,  and  the  boy  should  be  trained  to 
blow  up  all  the  big  stones?  Then  the 
girls  can  pick  up  the  little  stones,  so  that 
would  give  them  the  exercise  which  they 
need,  also  'the  boys  can  cut  all  the  brush 
off  the  farm  land,  and  that  is  a  very  real 
health  builder.  We  farmers  need  some 
big  gang  of  boys  and  girls  to  clean  up  the 
land,  and  the  same  time  our  boys  and 
girls  who  have  been  picking  stones  and 
cutting  brush  would  get  the  rest  that  our 
farmer  girls  and  boys  need,  and  beside 
the  land  would  in  time  be  cleaned  up  all 
over,  and  then  we  can  truly  say,  God 
gave  us  a  land  fit  to  live  in  and  our  city 
girls  and  boys  the  much-talked  of  health 
building  they  claim  they  need. 

Boost  training  to  clean  up  the  farmer’s 
land,  and  the  same  time  make  our  land 
a  place  where  our  farmers  can  make  a 
really  good  living,  by  having  our  land 
made  clean  and  tidy.  We  need  airplanes 
and  a  large  army  of  girls  and  boys  to 
make  this  farmer’s  land  a  fit  place  to 
live  in.  Boost  for  cleaning  our  land. 

O.  R. 


For  precept  must  be  upon  precept,  pre¬ 
cept  upon  precept ;  line  upon  line,  line 
upon  line;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  lit¬ 
tle. — Isaiah. 
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Running 
Water  S', 


Fresh  running  water  di¬ 
rect  from  well,  spring, 
lake,  cistern  or  all  of  them 
— with  the  Milwaukee  Air 
Power  Water  System.  Pays 
bigger  returns  because  it 
supplies  fresh,  pure  water 
that  safeguards  health,  in¬ 
creases  productivity  of 
cows,  chickens,  etc.  No 
water  storage  tank  to  be¬ 
come  foul  or  freeze.  Sys¬ 
tem  is  compact,  simple, 
dependable,  completely 
automatic.  Backed  by  15 
years’  experience.  Over 
25,000  in  use.  Capacities  ■ 
100  to  6,000  gal.  per  hour. 
Write  for  catalog  and 
dealer’s  name. 

MILWAUKEE 
AIR  POWER  PUMP  CO. 

1  5  Keefe  Avenue 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Also  builders  of  the  Combustion 
Fuel  Oil  Burner 


"direct* 


From 

Well 


BETTER  LIGHT 

At  Less  Expense 

with  brilliant  carbide  light 

Think  of  the  con¬ 
venience  of  turning 
a  key  and  having  a 
brilliant  light  that 
floods  the  farthest 
corner  of  your  home 
land  barn.  What  a 
pleasure  and  com- 
,  fort  to  read  by  a 

good  light  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
Used  for  cooking  and  ironing  also.  Cuts 
the  drudgery  out  of  meal  getting.  The 
clean,  hot,  steady  flame  of  carbide  gas 
removes  the  big  troubles  of  cooking  with 
wood,  coal  or  oil,  insuring  a  real  kitchen 
comfort. 

Our  plant  installed  outside  the  house 
in  the  ground  requires  attention  only 
three  or  four  times  each  year.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  fully  guaranteed. 

Ask  why  it  is  brighter  than  electricity 
and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  Our  “Two-in- 
One”  folder  tells  all.  It  is  free. 

Get  it  today  with  our  latest  catalogue. 

THE  ABNER  MFG.  CO.,  WAPAK0NETA,  OHIO 


Clear  Your, Skin 
With 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 

Absolutely  Nothing  Better 


HOOKED  RUGS 

Send  for  free  lists  showing 

23  illustrations  of  Patterns  of  Hooked 
Hugs  stamped  on  burlap.  I  will  buy 

Old  Hooked  Rugs  and  Old  Braided  Rugs 
Big  money  paid  for  large  sizes.  Send  for  lists 

.  R.  W.  BURNHAM,  R.  N. 

Ipswich  Rug  Supplies  Mass. 


Direct  from  Mill-Pure  Jersey  Glove  Silk 

jwswsww’  affess  asrawfest 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for  25c 
com  or  stamps.  C0WIC  STUDIO.  10%  Fountain Ave..R. Springfield, 0. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

We  pay^ Deb for^l^page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  ro 
42S  Gold  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  ” 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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A  MILKER 

ON 

WHEELS 

Cuts  time  and  labor 

costs  two-thirds 

With  a  Sharpies  Moto-Milker 
a  young  boy  can  do  the  work  of 
two  men.  And  do  it  better. 

Moto-Milker  runs  on  lighting 
current.  Requires  no  installa¬ 
tion.  Gets  cleaner  milk  and 
usually  more  milk.  Does  the 
work  three  times  as  fast  as  best 
hand-milkers. 

If  you  have  a  large  herd,  or  n® 
electricity,  there’s  the  Sharpies 
Pipe  Line  Milker. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  book 
of  dairying  facts — today. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  M-15D 

Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Only  the  Sharpies 
Suction-feed  Sepa¬ 
rator  skims  clean 
at  any  speed. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

J<§s°D{5%ol 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


In.  use 
over 


MINERAL 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Agent  Sold  1 60  Quick  Action  Morey  Rim  Tools 

3  days.  Profit  $1.25  tool.  Another  13  of  15  demon¬ 
strated.  For  live  agents.  .  . . 

T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL  CO.  Blissfield,  Michman 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO— Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE— Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Repeated  Colic  Attacks 

I  have  a  horse  for  his  keep,  after  I 
iad  him  a  few  days  he  got  sick ;  seemed 
like  colic ;  lays  down,  gets  up  and  rolls 
over.  We  have  a  man  here  who  is  good 
with  horses,  he  gives  him  turpentine  and 
he  seems  to  get  all  right  in  a  short  time. 
Then  in  a  few  days  he  is  the  same.  I 
have  had  him  three  weeks  and  he  has 
been  sick  three  times.  He  stops  in  the 
field  often  and  tries  to  urinate ;  has  been 
that  way  for  several  years.  He  was  fed 
corn  fodder  all  Winter,  thought  I  over¬ 
fed  him  the  first  time,  as  he  is  a  very 
greedy  eater.  I  feed  him  three  ears  of 
corn  on  the  cob,  about  two  quarts  of  oats 
and  two  of  bran,  Timothy  hay  with  a 
little  Alsike  clover.  a.  r. 

We  should  strongly  advise  you  to  re¬ 
turn  this  horse  to  tihe  owner  at  once. 
When  a  horse  suffers  repeated  attacks 
of  colic  he  will,  eventually,  be  likely  to 
die  in  one  of  them,  and  should  that 
occur  when  you  have  the  animal  the 
blame  will  be  attributed  to  you  for  im¬ 
proper  feeding  or  some  such  pretext. 
Chronic  attacks  of  colic,  such  as  you 
describe,  often  are  due  to  aneurism  or 
dilation  of  the  mesenteric  arteries,  caused 
by  infestation  with  blood  worms  during 
early  life.  The  worms  mentioned  are 
true  blood-suckers  and  they  sometimes 
work  their  way  into  the  arteries  of  the 
intestines  and  cause  thinning  and  dila¬ 
tion  of  the  walls  of  these  blood  vessels. 
During  an  attack  of  colic,  so  induced,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  weakened 
artery  bursts  and  the  horse  then  bleeds 
to  death.  That  is  always  liable  to  hap¬ 
pen  when  aneurism  exists  and  one  can¬ 
not  predict  the  exact  outcome  of  the  at¬ 
tack,  in  any  instance. 

Another  cause  is  presence  of  a  ball 
(calculus)  of  limy  substances  or  hair 
and  oat  or  clover  “fuzz”  in  the  in¬ 
testine  or  stomach.  .Sometimes  it  tem¬ 
porarily  blocks  the  intestine  or  exit  of 
the  stomach  and  so  induces  colic.  Usually 
it  is  the  small  intestine  that  is  blocked, 
but  some  other  part  may  be  aifected  and, 
whichever  part  is  involved,  gas  forms, 
causes  pain  and  enteritis  or  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  bowel  may  ensue  and  prove 
fatal. 

It  is  not  stoppage  of  the  urine  that 
causes  the  attack.  That  is  a  result  of 
the  pain  which  causes  spasm  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder.  The  urine  is  passed 
freely,  when  the  pain  subsides.  How¬ 
ever,  it  Avould  be  well  to  have  some  ex¬ 
pert  cleanse  the  horse’s  sheath.  Feed 
the  grain  and  bran  from  a  very  large, 
shallow  box  to  prevent  bolting  of  feed. 
Wet  all  feed  with  limewater.  Better 
give  the  drinking  water  before  feeding. 
Place  a  lump  of  block  salt  or  rock  salt  in 
the  manger.  Let  the  horse  eat  a  pound 
or  two  of  hay  at  noon,  while  cooling  and 
resting,  before  allowing  drinking  water 
in  quantity  and  then  the  grain  feed. 
Carry  water  to  the  field  that  the  horse 
•may  drink  now  and  then.  Be  sure  tur¬ 
pentine  is  chemically  pure  if  it  is  to  be 
used  medicinally.  Impure  or  adulterated 
turpentine  has  killed  many  horses.  A.  s.  A. 


Damaged  Sweet  Clover 
Dangerous 

Experience  has  taught,  in  recent  years, 
that  Sweet  Clover  as  a  pasture  crop  is 
safe  and  valuable  hut  that  old,  damaged 
or  moldy  Sweet  clover  hay  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mow  or  stack  is  dangerous. 
Sound,  bright  Sweet  clover  hay  is  safe 
as  a  feed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
by  examination  whether  that  is  the  case 
or  not  and  it  is  advised  that  when  there 
is  the  slightest  question  as  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  hay,  it  should  not  be  fed  to 
cattle.  These  animals  are  most  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  the  poison  (toxin)  found  in  dam¬ 
aged  or  moldy  Sweet  clover  hay  and  many 
losses  have  occurred  from  the  character¬ 
istic  disease  induced  by  the  affected  hay. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  Sweet 
clover  that  has  grown  rank  in  the  pasture 
and  then  killed  by  drought  or  frost  may 
he  equally  dangerous  in  that  its  stems 
are  thick  and  woody  so  that  they  may 
not  perfectly  dry  out  and  therefore  may 
become  moldy.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
toxic  or  poisonous  element  in  Sweet 


clover  has  not,  as  yet,  been  determined. 

The  chief  research  work  relative  to 
Sweet  clover  poisoning  has  been  done 
by  Drs.  A.  F.  Schalk  and  L.  M.  Rod¬ 
erick,  of  the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Science,  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.  Dr.  C.  P. 
Pitch,  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  Minnesota  Station,  has  also  experi¬ 
mented  with  extracts  of  Sweet  clover  hay 
that  has  proved  poisonous  and  with  cul¬ 
tures  of  molds  found  growing  upon  it, 
but  was  unable  to  demonstrate  a  poison¬ 
ous  element  or  principle  in  either.  The 
presence  of  molds  cannot,  therefore,  of 
itself  be  taken  as  proof  positive  that  the 
damaged  .sweet  clover  hay  will  prove 
poisonous  for  cattle.  Apparently  the  ex¬ 
act  cause  of  the  poisoning  is,  as  yet,  un¬ 
determined.  Neither  has  Sweet  clover 
hay  been  found  certainly  dangerous  for 
animals  other  than  cattle.  It  would 
seem  advisable  to  grow  Sweet  clover  as  a 
pasture  crop  and  Alfalfa  for  curing  as 
hay.  Not  all  spoiled  or  damaged  Sweet 
clover  hay  has  proved  poisonous.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  stockmen  might  do 
well  to  alternate  the  damaged  Sweet 
clover  every  15  days  with  some  other 
roughage.  All  operations  upon  cattle 
that  will  cause  wounds  stiould  be  post¬ 
poned  for  at  least  15  days  after  the  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  eating  damaged  Sweet 
clover  hay. 

The  effect  of  the  poison  is  to  cause 
great  hemorrhages  (bleedings)  into  some 
muscle  covered  part  of  the  body  and  to 
prevent  the  blood  from  clotting  or  coagu¬ 
lating  normally.  The  swellings  appear 
like  those  characteristic  of  blackleg,  but 
they  do  not  crackle  when  stroked  with 
the  palm  as  do  those  of  blackleg,  for 
they  are  filled  with  blood  and  not  with 
gas.  Favorite  locations  for  the  blood- 
filled  swellings  are  the  shoulder,  brisket, 
back  rump  and  thigh.  The  attacked 
animals  may  appear  well  at  night,  yet 
be  found  dead  in  the  morning.  Young 
cattle  are  most  susceptible.  In  addition 
to  the  rounded  swellings  beneath  the  skin 
and  among  the  muscles  the  attacked 
animal  becomes  dull,  weak,  stiff  and  lame. 
If  such  an  animal  he  dehorned  when  so 
affected  it  will  be  likely  to  bleed  to 
death.  If  castrated  internal  bleeding 
may  quickly  prove  fatal. 

Recently  a  South  Dakota  ranchman 
asked  us  what  might  have  caused  the 
death  of  some  of  his  fine  young  beef -breed 
bulls  following  castration.  The  work 
was  done  in  the  usual  way  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  veterinarian.  Twenty-five  bulls  of 
8  to  14  months  old  were  castrated  by  11 
o’clock  and  when  the  men  returned,  after 
dining,  to  their  horror  they  found  six  of 
the  bulls  lying  dead  and  by  seven  that 
night  12  had  died  of  internal  bleeding. 
We  had  no  hesitation  in  telling  the  own¬ 
er  that  poisonous  Sweet  clover  hay 
caused  the  deaths,  as  his  letter  mentioned 
that  the  animal  had  been  feeding  upon 
Sweet  clover  hay.  In  another  instance, 
in  Colorado,  a  ranchman  dehorned  80 
calves  and  65  of  them  bled  to  death.  Of 
these,  50  succumbed  in  16  hours  follow¬ 
ing  the  dehorning. 

Dr.  Roderick,  who  read  an  instructive 
paper  on  this  subject  at  the  Winter  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Wisconsin  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  also  showed  tissues  from 
animals  dead  of  the  poisoning.  They 
showed  red  blood-spots  upon  some  of  the 
internal  organs,  notably  the  heart  and 
paunch.  These  spots  looked  much  like 
those  characteristic  of  hemorrhagic  septi¬ 
cemia.  but  in  the  latter  disease  one  does 
not  find  great  hemorrhages  into  the 
muscles,  such  as  are  characteristic  of 
Sweet  clover  hay  poisoning. 

Dr.  Roderick  has  advised  cattlemen 
that  Sweet  clover  hay,  in  view  of  the 
facts  stated,  should  be  fed  with  caution. 
When  it  is  moldy  or  damaged  other  feed 
should  be  substituted  at  intervals  of  two 
or  more  weeks,  for  an  equal  period.  The 
more  damaged  portions  and  bottoms  of 
the  stacks  should  be  discarded.  If  the 
disease  appears  in  a  herd,  Sweet  clover 


should  at  once  be  entirely  withheld.  The 
losses  usually  will  be  confined  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  already  visibly  affected.  According 
to  Dr.  Roderick’s  experience  most  of  the 
affected  animals  may  be  saved  by  prompt 
treatment  given  by  a  veterinarian.  The 
treatment,  devised  at  the  North  Dakota 
experiment  station,  consists  in  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  defibrinated  blood  of  an  unaf¬ 
fected  bovine  animal  into  the  jugular 
vein  of  the  affected  beast.  Cattle  that 
are  being  fed  sweet  clover  hay  should  not 
be  dehorned  or  castrated. 

Full  particulars  on  the  subject  will  be 
found  by  those  interested  in  Circular  27 
of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Fargo.  A.  s.  a. 


Death  of  Lambs 

I  have  11  ewes  that  have  been  lamb¬ 
ing  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Over  50 
per  cent  of  the  lambs  have  died.  After 
the  first  few  lambs  had  come  and  died, 
we  thought  because  of  the  cold,  we  began 
bringing  them  in  by  the  stove  until  they 
were  thoroughly  dry  and  then  returning 
them  to  their  mothers.  After  a  few  days, 
however,  when  they  seemed  apparently 
strong  and  healthy  they  would  lie  down 
and  in  a  few  hours  we  would  find  them 
dead.  I  have  wondered  whether  pneu¬ 
monia  could  have  got  a  start  and  spread 
when  the  lambs  are  naturally  weak  at 
birth  and-  developed  later.  Some  of  my 
biggest  and  best  ewes  have  lost  their 
lambs  in  this  way.  The  sheep  fold  faces 
the  south,  and  is  lighted  by  four  small 
windows.  The  north  and  northeast  walls 
are  built  of  stone,  and  one  of  the  four 
windows  is  the  only  opening.  On  warm 
days  I  have  left  the  door  open.  J.  H. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

While  chill  often  causes  death  of 
lambs,  from  pneumonia,  and  it  may  ac¬ 
count  for  some  of  your  losses,  we  scarcely 
think  it  likely  that  chill  is  the  only 
cause,  as  the  mortality  has  been  so  great. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  lambs 
have  been  killed  J>y  the  ewes’  milk,  or 
that  the  ewes  have  not  supplied  enough 
milk  to  feed  their  Iambs.  Deaths  from 
that  cause  are  common. 

The  poisonous  milk  is  secreted  by 
ewes  that  have  not  been  fully  exercised 
every  day  throughout  pregnancy,  and 
that  have  been  erroneously  fed.  Such 
ewes  usually  become  constipated,  from 
torpidity  or  disease  of  the  liver,  and  con¬ 
sequently  suffer  from  self-poisoning,  also 
called  autointoxication,  stercoremia  or 
toxemia.  Thousands  of  pregnant  ewes 
are  killed  by  that  ailment  during  late 
Winter  and  early  Spring,  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  and  these  losses  might  be 
made  negligible  by  better  management. 
The  feeding  of  coarse,  dry,  bulky  rough- 
age,  such  as  Timothy  hay,  thrashed 
clover,  swale  hay,  weathered  corn  stover, 
old  straw  and  frozen  grasses,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  roots  or  silage  and  wheat  bran 
or  oil-meal,  to  regulate  the  bowels,  in¬ 
duces  the  poisoning. 

To  prevent  such  losses  and  insure  plenty 
of  sound  milk  for  the  sustenance  of  new¬ 
born  lambs  the  following  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  management  is  advised.  Make 
the  pregnant  ewes  walk  a  mile  or  two 
every  day  to  get  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
scattered  in  heaps  on  a  distant  field. 
Feed  each  ewe  2  pounds  of  roots  (ruta¬ 
bagas)  or  sound  corn  silage  every  day 
and,  unless  fat,  also  allow  each  ewe  daily 
from  i/o  to  %  of  a  pound  of  a  mixture 
of  2  parts  of  whole  or  crushed  oats  and 
1  part  of  wheat  bran.  If  the  snow  is 
deep  a  road  will  have  to  be  opened  to 
the  distant  field  by  use  of  a  home-made 
snow-plow.  The  active  daily  exercise  is 
absolutely  imperative. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  ewes 
sleep  and  have  shelter  at  other  times  in 
a  clean,  dry,  well-ventilated  shed  or 
stable,  protected  from  drafts.  The  south 
side  of  the  building  may  be  open,  except 
when  there  is  a  high  wind  or  snow  or 
rain  from  the  south.  The  sheep  must 
be  kept  dry  and  must  not  sleep  on  damp 
beds,  or  in  a  hot,  dark,  dirty,  badly- 
ventilated  stable.  The  blood  becomes  vi¬ 
tiated  under  such  insanitary  conditions 
and  that,  too,  may  make  the  milk  dan¬ 
gerous  for  new-born  lambs.  In  some 
instances  ewes,  however,  give  so  much 
milk  that  the  little  lambs  cannot,  at 
first,  take  it  all,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  strip  away  the  surplus  milk 
else  it  will  change  in  quality  and  poison 
lambs.  Intimate,  intelligent  shepherdin 
is  necessary  to  avoid  losses  at  lambin 
time.  A.  s.  a. 
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Wants  to  Start  With  Sheep 

I  have  come  into  possession  of  a  hill 
farm  about  8  miles  from  a  good  market. 
This  farm  has  been  abandoned  for  two 
years,  nothing  growing  on  it  but  golden- 
rod  weeds,  save  one  10-acre  field  which 
Avas  in  corn  two  years  ago  and  produced 
70  bushels  of  ears  per  acre  and  one  other 
held  which  had  been  in  rye.  Along  the 
fences  there  are  cherry  trees,  probably 
100,  of  different  varieties,  and  three- 
quarter  acre  of  strawberries,  three  years 
old  in  sod  and  weeds.  There  are  about 
70  acres  tillable.  I  had  planned  to  start 
with  four  or  six  cows  and  a  flock  of 
chickens,  and  specialize  on  potatoes. 
After  reading  L.  C.  William’s  letter  on 
sheep,  which  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
in  which  he  says  sheep  have  cows  stopped 
forty  ways,  and  that  10  cows  will  cost 
more  to  keep  than  100  ewes,  and  the 
sheep  will  bring  in  two  dollars  to  the 
cow’s  one.  I  am  interested.  The  sheep 
business  is  new  to  me.  I  have  had  a 
little  experience  with  cows  and  chickens 
and  pigs,  but  never  raised  any  sheep. 
What  would  be  the  requirements  to  start 
in  the  sheep  business  in  a  small  way,  say 
with  15  or  20  ewes.  This  farm  has  good 
buildings,  a  large  bam  with  straw  and 
manure  shed.  B.  F.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  have  been  a  sheepman  45  years  and 
my  father  before  me  was  also  a  sheep¬ 
man.  I  have  never  been  a  year  since 
the  time  I  commenced  on  the  farm  to  the 
present  without  sheep.  I  have  sold  wool 
at  12c  and  hauled  to  Pennsylvania  ewes 
and  lambs  at  4c.  I  have  also  sold  wool 
at  77c  and  lambs  at  17c,  live  weight ; 
have  had  my  up  and  downs  with  sheep 
but  never  thought  for  a  moment  of  giving 
up  the  ship.  No  stock  on  the  farm 
equals  the  sheep  in  my  estimation. 

To  succeed  with  sheep  you  have  got 
to  have  a  love  for  them  or  acquire  it. 
R.  F.  M'.  could  do  well  with  10  or  20 
sheep  on  this  farm  if  he  took  care  of 
them  as  he  could  lose  all  he  put  into 
them  by  neglect.  To  succeed  with  sheep 
you  must  keep  them  healthy  and  they  must 
have  something  to  eat.  You  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  a  iewe  to  give  birth  to  a  pair  of 
twins  and  exist  on  “south  wind.”  That 
farm  must  have  good  soil  as  it  could 
not  raise  70  bu.  of  corn  to  the  acre.  The 
fact  of  this  farm  having  no  sheep  on  it 
formerly  is  an  advantage.  The  sheep 
will  be  healthier  than  where  one  has 
kept  sheep  a  long  time.  Then  we  have 
to  fight  stomach  worms,  etc.,  which  I 
do  not  think  he  would  have  on  this  farm. 

He  has  70  acres  tillable.  He  could 
fence  off  a  field  if  that  was  not  tillable 
for  the  sheep  in  Summer.  For  the  Win¬ 
tering  he  would  have  to  have  some  grain 
and  raise  barley  and  oats  mixed  together. 
We  use  clover  hay,  Alfalfa  hay  or  bean 
pods.  Timothy  hay  will  kill  a  sheep  and 
is  absolutely  no  good.  Buy  young  ewes, 
yearlings  or  two-year-olds,  %  coarse  and 
14  fine  wool  is  the  right  kind,  I  think. 
He  says  he  lives  8  miles  from  market. 
He  could  sell  lambs  at  $10  each  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October  to  the  butchers. 
Twenty  good  ewes  would  raise  at  least 
30  lambs  which  would  pay  for  the  sheep 
and  then  some. 

Yearling  ewes  here  now  sell  at  $20 
per  head.  Wool  is  low  now  and  lambs 
are  not  as  high  as  last  year.  This  will 
probably  bring  ewes  down  in  price.  We 
get  our  ewes  from  the  West  in  eariots. 
Probably  2,000  were  sold  in  this  way 
last  year.  The  chickens  and  pigs  and 
two  cows  are  all  right.  He  will  also 
have  to  buy  a  team,  farm  implements, 
etc.  He  could  do  without  grain  binders 
as  the  sheep  could  be  fed  their  grain 
in  the  straw.  l.  c.  williams. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples.  —  Baldwin,  $1  to  $2.50  box ; 
fresh  packed,  $2  to  $3  bbl.  ;  storage,  $3 
to  $4.50;  Ben  Davis.  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl.; 
Northern  Spies,  $2.50  to  $5  bbl. ;  Bus- 
sets,  $2  to  $4;  Starks,  $1.50  to  $2.50 
bbl. ;  western,  box,  $1.50  to  $2.40. 

Butter. — Fresh  creamery,  extras,  41% 
to  42c;  firsts,  30%  to  41c;  seconds,  37 
to  39c ;  boxes  and  prints,  44%  to  45%c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh  twins,  extras,  20  to 
20% c ;  firsts,  18%  to  19 %c ;  Young 
American,  22  to  23c ;  held,  24  to  25c ; 
held  extras,  27  to  27%c;  firsts,  24  to  2Gc. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
3G  to  37c;  mixed  colors,  34  to  35c;  white 
extras,  32  to  33c;  eastern  extras,  35  to 
35%c  ;  western  extras,  34  to  34%c;  west¬ 
ern  "extra  firsts,  32%  to  33% c ;  firsts, 
31%  to  32c ;  seconds,  30  to  31c ;  stor¬ 
age"  packed  extra  firsts,  33%  to  34c; 
firsts,  32%  to  33c;  seconds,  31%  to  32c. 

Fruit.  —  Cantaloupes,  jumbo  crates, 
$6.50  to  $6.70;  standards,  $5.75  to  $5.85; 
ponys,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  flats,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
Hoiievdews,  $3  to  $3.50;  grapefruit, 
Florida,  $4  to  $6.75  box;  Porto  Rico,  $4 
1o  $7  box;  lemons.  $3.80  to  $5.25  box; 
oranges,  Florida,  $3  to  $6.50;  Califor¬ 
nia.  $3  to  $6  box;  pineapples,  $2.50  to 
$3.75  crate ;  strawberries,  pts.,  9  to  13c ; 
qts.,  15  to  26c. 

llav  and  Straw.— Hay,  ton,  No.  1  Tim- 
othv,  *$2S  to  $30;  No.  2  Timothy,  $25.50 
to  $27.50;  No.  3  Timothy,  $1S  to  $20; 
eastern,  $18  to  $24  ;  shipping,  $14  to  $16 ; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $26;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $14  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ; 
rye  straw,  $25  to  $25.50;  oat  straw,  $14 
to  $15. 

Millfeed. — Per  ton.  Spring  bran,  $32.50 
to  $34 ;  middlings,  $31  to  $39 ;  mixed 


feed,  $34  to  $40 ;  red-dog,  $39 ;  gluten 
feed,  $40.40 ;  hominy  feed,  $31 ;  stock 
feed,  $33.50;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $12; 
cottonseed  meal,  $37.75  to  $42.25 ;  linseed 
meal,  $51  to  $53. 

Onions.  —  Native,  $2  to  $2.25  box ; 
Egyptian,  $5  bag ;  Texas,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Potatoes.  —  Green  Mountains,  100-lb. 
sack,  $4  to  $4.25  ;  Florida,  $8  to  $11  bbl. ; 
sweet  potatoes,  $2.75  to  $3  bskt. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  35  to 
36c ;  medium,  32  to  35c ;  broilers,  45  to 
50c;  ducklings,  30  to  32c;  western  dry 
packed  fowl,  fancy,  large,  35  to  36c ; 
medium,  32  to  35c ;  small.  30  to  32c ;  live 
fowl,  32  to  33c ;  stags,  20  to  22c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  40  to  45c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  $3.50  to 
$4.25  box  ;  $2  to  $4  crate ;  cabbage,  $3.25 
to  $4  crate ;  beans,  $2  to  $6  bskt. ;  beets, 
50c  to  $1.25  box ;  carrots,  $3  to  $3.50 
box ;  celery,  $1  to  $5  crate ;  cucumbers, 
$3  to  $7  box ;  lettuce,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ; 
Iceberg,  4  to  6  doz.,  $3  to  $6  crate :  pep¬ 
pers,  $6  to  $8.50  crate;  parsnips,  Spring 
dug,  $1.75  to  $2.50  box  ;  rhubarb.  75c  to 
$1.75  box ;  radishes,  $1.50  to  $3  box ; 
spinach,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  bskt.:  tomatoes, 
southern,  repacked,  $6.50  to  $7.50  crate ; 
hothouse,  38  to  40c  lb. ;  turnips,  50c  to 
$1.15  box ;  rutabagas,  $1  to  $l;o0  per 
100-lb.  bag. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
May  17,  1926,  According  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  ot  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford.  High  bridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Ualifon,  Newton,  Braneh- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats . 51% 

No.  2  yellow  eorn . 87% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . S4% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $33.40 

Hard  W.  bran  .  33.40 

Red-dog  flour  .  38.90 

White  hominy  .  31.65 

Yellow  hominy  .  31.65 

Gluten  feed  .  39.65 

Flour  middlings  .  34.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  37.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  42.40 

34%  linseed  meal  .  53.40 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

May  31.  —  Falfurrias  Jerseys,  Fair 
Grounds,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

May  31. — Guernsey  consignment  sale, 
White  Hall  Farm,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

June  1. — Guernseys,  Du  Bois  Smith 
Farm,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

June  3.- — Shorthorns,  Canandaigua,  N. 
Y.  ;  R.  H.  Feary,  manager. 

June  8. — Lewis  Merryman’s  semi-an¬ 
nual  sale,  Timonium,  Md. 

June  15. — Guernseys.  Vermont  State 
Association  sale,  Randolph  Ctr.,  Vt. 


Fish  and  Fruit  for  Poultry 

We  get  a  great  deal  of  fresh  fish.  Can 
I  feed  it  to  chickens?  How  old  must 
they  be  before  doing  so?  Must  I  cook  it 
or  feed  it  raw?  Can  I  feed  the  offal  to 
them  also?  Can  I  let  chickens  pick  at 
pears  that  fall  on  the  ground?  Would 
they  be  liable  to  eat  too  much,  or  should 
I  gather  them  all  up.  j.  M.  E. 

East  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Dry  fish  scrap  is  commonly  used  as  a 
poultry  food,  being  fed  as  meat  scrap  is. 
I  have  never  fed  fresh  fish  but  under¬ 
stand  that  an  excess  of  this  food  will 
give  an  undesirable  taste  or  odor  to 
eggs ;  otherwise,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  its  use.  The  whole  fish  may  be  fed. 
Pears  or  apples  will  not  injure  the  fowls 
eating  them  from  the  ground.  H.  b.  d. 


AYRSHIRES 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  fZm  Good 

breeding.  Nicely  marked.  Accredited  herd. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y, 


SHEEP 


ForSale— Thirfy  Sheep  r*cl  ft 


FOR  SAT.E-IO  REGISTERED 

VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N  J.  oOUtnOOWn  Otieep 


RABBITS 


Rohhile  pavies.  Pet«.  (1.000  animals.)  Circular  for 
UdUUIlS  stamp.  SI  MM1T  IUIIJUTUY  Bemharts,  Pa. 


.%  GUERNSEYS 

Chedco  Guernseys 

For  Sale  Cheap 

CHEDCO  LANCASTER 

Nicely  Marked 

Sire:  Cramond  Horatius 

Double  grandson  Imp.  King  of  the  May 

Dam:  Flower  Girl  of  Rough  wood 

7620.8  lbs.  Milk,  473-99  lbs.  B.  F.  Cl.  G 

9991.2  lbs.  Milk,  620.68  lbs.  B.  F.  Cl.  B 

C.  E.  COTTING  70  Federal  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 

GRADE 

GUERNSEY  SPRINGERS 
AND  FRESH  COWS 

Young  pure  bred  hulls  ready  for  service. 
Three  heifer  calves  out  of  20-qt.  grade 
Guernsey  cows  and  pure  bred  bulls.  These 
are  the  right  kind  to  raise.  Price  $20  each. 
All  our  stock  is  eligible  to  enter  Accredited 
Herds. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

1 0  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  $50  to  $150  each.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by 
Dellwood  Defender  whose  dam  has  an  official  record 
of  15,274.9  lbs.  of  milk,  and  832.23  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
class  B.  Several  from  Advanced  Registry  dams, 
and  some  old  enough  for  service. 

Herd  under  Federal  supervision 

GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM  Kntonah,  N.  Y. 

PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dame  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W4  oaiRT  firms,  »  s.  I u  St.,  fkilt.,  p. 

For  Sale-5  Reg.  Guernsey  Females 

1  YEARLING  BULL 

Best  of  breeding.  Tuberculin  tested. 

Price  very  reasonable. 

JOHN  G.  FORT  Valley  Falls.  N.Y. 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernsey  and  Holstein 

Grade  Cows,  Fresh  and  Springer*,  selected  from  ac¬ 
credited  herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  retest.  Young  bulls 
on  hand.  Dr.  J.  William  Fink  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

Farm  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y.#  Storm  King  road. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

HIGH  GRADE  GUERNSEYS  and  Holsteins 

Fresh  and  close  springers,  50  head.  Also  pure  breds,  eli¬ 
gible  to  enter  credited  herds. 

Shrewsbury  Farms,  Shrewsbury,  J.  Phone — 1957  Red  Bank 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  cowseHe1fem,  Buns’. 

Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

BREED  BIG  mSo  JERSEYS 

Two  yearling  bulls  by  the  Silver  Medal 
sire  Sprite’s  Baron,  whose  young  daugh¬ 
ters  average  over  10,000  lbs.  milk  and 
nearly  600  lbs.  butter  fat. 

Also  young  bull  calves  same  strain. 
High  production  with  correct  confor¬ 
mation.  Prices  reasonable. 

Accredited  Herd 

GEO.  W.  SISSON,  Jr.  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

[  MISCELLANEOUS 

Registered  Holsteins 
ForSale  at  Grade  Prices 

Fresh  Springers  and  Fall  cows.  Also  a  car¬ 
load  of  Fall  heifers.  Accredited  tuberculin- 
tested  cows.  J.  C.  KEAGAN,  Tully,  N.Y. 

33 AIRY  COWS  For  Sale 

A  large  number  of  highest  quality  Wisconsin  T.  B. 
tested  fresh  cows  and  springers  always  on  hand  to 
select  from.  Aaron  Alintz,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Martonville,  Pa. 

A  berdeen-Angus  Beef  Cattle  for  sale.  The  very  best 
A  breeding:.  Accredited  herd.  Write  for  information. 
S.  U.  WICKS  Sylvan  Lea  Farm  K.  F.  It.  Mo.  2  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

POATS  Wontod  Must  be  black  and  wbitei 
vJ \Ji\  1  D  VV  dlllcll  weighing  not  over  eight  lbs. 

JOHN  T.  BENSON  Nashua,  New  Hampshire 


j  »*»  SWINE 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size  -  Quality-Breeding 

Fast  Growing  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Lrossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed.  Shipped 
C.  O,  D.  on  approval.  Pay  Expressman  if  satisfied, 
it  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing  Ship  any  number.  6-weeks  old,  $7  each;  8- 
weeks  old,  $7 .50  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly 
and  satisfaction  assured. 

William  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

'Purebred  PIGSx 

CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs. 

6  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
C.O.D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS 


FEEDING  PI  G C 

1  FOR  SALE 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  25  each,  8  weeks  old  $6.75 
each.  All  good  healthy  pi  s  for  Feeders,  also  25  pure  bred 
Chester  Whites,  6  weeks  old,  Barrows  or  Sows,  unrelattd 
Boars,  $7-50  each.  All  pigs  shipped  C.O.D.  to  yonr  approv¬ 
al,  no  charges  for  shipping  crates.  If  you  cannot  examine 
pigs  at  your  Depot,  keep  them  a  week*  and  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn.  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S6.E0 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each;  good,  healthy  stock, 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D..  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival, 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  M.  LlIX,  Si 06  Washington 
Street,  W  oburn,  Muss.  .  Tel  Wob.  1415. 


■  lllPOnQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
—  M  — —  **  — ^  ^ ing.  All  ages  for  sale, 
F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrill  eld,  N.  Y. 


UUlUb  DUdf  Elmwood  Forms 


Bradford,  N.Y. 


Roar  fliirnoo  All  ages  for  sale.  The  very  best  breeding 

nCg,UU[UC8  ALLEN  H,  POST  Ensenore,  N.Y. 

f1liriw>_  loreou  y°u  Want  The  Best  In  Durocs,  Write 
UUlUb  JBlScj  Wm.R. Hill, Bridge ville,  Delaware 

500  Chester  W  hite.Berkshire-Duroc  PIGS 

for  April,  May,  June  delivery,  6  wks.  old,  #7.50  each. 

Pure  bred  and  high  grade  pigs,  $8.50  each. 
OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

(1  I  f!  ’o  Re&-  April  pigs  $12.75  each.  Big  Type  stock 
U.I.U.  a  and  Big  litters.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

nhscipr  Wliilfl  Piire  BiK  type  with  quality.  National 
"nlle  r,5s  Champion  bloodlines. 
CLOUDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

Superior  Type,  all  Registered.  Pigs  and  Hogs  for 
saleatSLO  to  $150  each.  Hurry  your  order  or  write. 

G.  8.  HALL  Farmdale,  Ohio 

Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du¬ 
rocs,  6  wks.  old,  $7.50  each  ;  7  wks. 
_ _  old,  §8  each.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 


PIGS 


o-o- \\  ns.  old,  each, 

C.  E.  BOSSERMAN 


o  urea  bows,  eacn.  • 

York  Springs,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Age,  2  months.  Males,  #25;  Females,  *15.  Also 
adult  stock  and  young  male  dogs  at  reasonable 
prices.  Intelligence,  stamina  and  sweet  disposition 
have  made  Gnardian  Airedales  famous.  Address 

1*.  BRANDRETH  White  Birches  BETHEL,  CONN. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Born  March  2nd,  for  sale.  Males,  *15;  females 
*7.50.  Will  ship  0.  O.  D. 

Mrs.  ROBERT  GORDON  Stockton,  N.  J. 


2L  I  XL  E  ID  A.  Xj  JES  JS 

One  choice  3lA-yr.-old  Female,  #20.  One  lO-mos.-old 
Male,  #25.  Also  Male  puppies  born  Feb.  27tli,  #15  each. 
All  stock  eligible  for  registration  in  A.  K.  C. 

II.  N.  CONN  lilt  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Pups  °^i. 

Mrs.  ANNA  HOFMANN  B.  27  Medford,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y. 


1 0R  Malp  AirpHalp«  Pedigreed.  #15. 

sALh  maie  Atreuaies  a.  t.  hbbbaru  k.  a  os„<.go,  n.y. 


Disposal  Sale  of  Pedigreed  Collie  Pups 

All  colors.  JOHN  GAYNOR  180  Fourth  St.  Troy,  N.Y. 


nedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  INOS.,  Grov*  City,  P». 


Pnilip  Piinnipe  the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
bOllie  ruppies  CXOVEIIXOOK  KE.NNEI.S, niainbersburg, Pa. 


QUALITY  WHITE  COLLIES  B&eSKe^a 


COR  SALE  While  Collie  Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs. 

I  Mrs.  Rufus  Briggs  Ogdensburgh,  N.Y. 


Pnliro  Punnipo  0  m0°-  o|d;  registered;  farm  raised;  ex- 
lUllliC  rupfJIBb  eellent  type  and  size.  Males.  $40;  fe¬ 
males,  $30.  C.  Dry  (.dale  Black  Somerville,  N  J 


Pedigreed  Police  Pups  Fer®sburghON  FISK 


Vermont 


SCOTCH  COLLIES.  Welsh  Shepherds.  Pups  and  dogs.  Over 
100  head.  Half  price.  Every  one  a  born  heeler.  Ship 
C.O.D.  Seebeforeyou  pay.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, Pope Mills,  N.». 


Lake  Shore  Kennels,  Himrod,  N.  Y.,h°erdrpufe 

Airedale  puppies,  $8,  #5  and  #7  each,  on  approval! 


Purebred  English  Bull  Dog,  not  registered,  all  white, 
14  months.  Price,  $18.  H.  Hurd,  Thorndike,  Me. 


WANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 


CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

Sale  of  MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  June  3 

30  lemales,  fresh,  bred  and  open,  $  bulls.  Consigned  by  18  well  known  herds 

The  get  of  Bradford  County.  Pa.,  breeding  dominate.  Young  bulls  selected  from  the 
best  heavy  milking  cows.  Where  N.  Y.  Central  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  meet. 
Famous  hotel  for  car  drivers.  Catalog  ol  R.  H.  FEAREY,  Manager.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


866 


<P tt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  29,  1926 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns —  $2.50  $4.75  $9.00 

Barred  Rocks .  8.00  5.75  11.00 

S.  C.  U.  1.  Reds .  8.50  6.25  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.25  8.00 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  NACE,  MoAiisterrlllc.Pa. 


STURDY  CHICKS 


LEADING  BREEDS 
BEST  BLOOD 
QUALITY  CHICKS.  HEAVY  LAYERS. 

Special  Inducements  for  Early  Orders . 

Write  today.  Catalogue  Free. 
Linesville  Hatchery  Linesville,  Pa. 


your  door. 


CliicR  Prices 

SMASHED-SMASHED-SMASHED 

Our  15th  year  Hatching.  Heavy  laying  strain 
tested  for  laying  each  year.  6  l-2e  up  per 
chick.  White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  and  Broilers.  Chicks  delivered  to 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


OHLS 

SUMMER  PRICES 
May  24th-June-JuIy 

June  chicks  will  be  of  May  quality 
this  year  and  at  the  prices  below 
you  cannot  afford  to  wait  any 
onger  for  your  chicks. 

order  now  from  this  adv. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Peerless  White  Leghorns,  Mating  No.  4,  $3.60  per  25; 
$6.80  per  50;  $12.80  per  100;  $62.00  per  500;  $120.00  per 
1,000.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $2.75  per  25;  $5  25 

gar  50;  $10.00  per  100;  $47.50  per  500;  $90.00  per  1,000. 

uft  Leghorns  and  Anconas,  $3  00  per  25;  $5.75  per  50: 
$11.00  per  100;  $52.60  per  500;  $99.00  per  1,000.  Barred 
Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas,  $3.25  per  25;  $6.25  per  50; 
$12  00  per  100:  $57.00  per  500;  $108.00  per  1.000.  White 
and  Buff  Rock9,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
$3.50  per  25;  $6.75  per  60;  $13.00  per  100;  $61.75  per  500; 
$117.00  per  1,000.  Buff  Orpingtons,  $3.75  per  25;  $7.25 
per  60;  $14.00  per  100;  $66.50  per  500.  Light  Odds,  $1  75 
per  25;  $3.25  per  60;  $6.00  per  100;  $30.00  per  500;  $60.00 
per  1,000.  Heavy  Odds,  $2.75  per  25:  $5.25  per  50;  $10.00 
per  100;  $50.00  per  500;  $100.00  per  1.000. 

For  a  limited  time  only  we  will  be  able  to  supply  you  with 
White  Leghorn  Pullets.  8,  12  and  16  weeks  old.  Write  for 
prices  and  SEND  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  TO 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY 
Dept.  144  Marion,  Ohio 


SENDNOMONEr«CHICKS 

Just  mail  your  order.  We  Bilip  C .  O  I )  and  guarantee  pre¬ 
paid  100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy,  purebred  chicks  from 
healthy..bred-to-lay  flocks.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  10c;  Anconas.  11c;  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  S.  C- 
and.  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  12c;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes,  14c;  Mixed,  8c.  Orders 
for  less  than  100  chicks  lc  per  chick  more. 

SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  IND. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prices  are  for  lots  of  25,  50  and 
100  chicks.  Reds,  #8,  $5. SO  and 
#10.  White  Leghorns,  S3. 75, 
#5,  $9.  Rocks,  #8,  #5.50,  #10.  Heavy  Mixed.  #2  60, 
$4.60,  #8.  Light  Mixed,  $2,25,  #4,  $7.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.C.R.I.  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 

Records  up  to  314  Eggs  in  One  Year 

It  pays  to  buy  the  best,  one  customer 
writes,  “We  have  bred  your  strain  of 
Reds  tor  past  12  years,  our  star  per¬ 
former  laid  303  eggs  in  one  year,  mak¬ 
ing  a  run  of  84  eggs  straight.  On  two 
entries  at  Storrs’  Egg  Laying  Contest, 
our  birds  were  2nd  high  pen  1st  year 
and  1st  high  Red  pen  2nd  year  —proof 
that  blood  does  tell." 


THE  HENYARD 


White  Diarrhoea 

Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  matter 
with  our  baby  chicks?  They  are  10 
days’  old.  They  seem  to  be  lively  one 
minute,  then  they  get  droopy  and  their 
wings  sort  of  drop  down,  then  they  die. 
We  got  100  chicks  and  have  lost  12. 
Those  that  die  don’t  seem  to  grow  at  all. 
They  are  just  about  the  same  size  as 
when  we  got  them.  Those  that  seem 
lively  have  grown  noticeably.  Their 
droppings  seems  to  stick  to  them. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  MRS.  E.  L.  V. 

Bacillary  white  diarrhoea  is  perhaps 
the  most  common  cause  of  such  deaths  as 
you  describe  among  chicks  under  two 
weeks  of  age,  though  improper  feeding  or 
brooding  may  produce  similar  symptoms. 
This  form  of  diarrhoea  is  caused  by 
germs  from  the  mother  hen  coming 
through  the  egg  and  is  incurable.  Af¬ 
fected  chicks  show  the  trouble  within  a 
few  days  from  hatching  usually.  They 
become  droopy,  hunched  up  with  project¬ 
ing  abdomens  and  lowered  wings,  in  most 
cases  show  a  whitish  diarrhoea  which 
sticks  to  the  fluff  and  die  after  a  few 
days.  The  only  remedy  is  to  hatch  from 
disease  free  flocks.  Where  the  disease 
appears  in  a  flock  of  chicks  all  sick  ones 
should  be  removed  and  pains  taken  to 
keep  the  litter,  utensils  and  quarters 
used  clean,  that  others  may  not  become 
infected. 


ARISTOCRAT  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Orders  now  booked  for  June  shipments— the  ideal  month 
for  success.  Large  White  Leghorns,  $8  per  100.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Mottled  Anconas,  #10,  FrolificWhite  Wyandottes, 
$12, Barred  and  White  Rocksand  S.  C.  Reds,  $11,100%  live 
delivery.  Circular.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Fa 


CHICKS:  “VclT 

$7  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range  Stock.  Rocksand  Reds,  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn,  Miked.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


Do  You  Want  to  Increase  YTrPo0fVtLsT?RY 

Then  order  your  chicks  from  North  American  con¬ 
test  winning  strain.  Pure  Tom  Barron  fS.  C,  White 
Leghorns,  Records,  200  to  321  eggs.  Catalogue. 

Pine  Hurst  Poultry  Farm  Port  Koyal,  Pa 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themseive* 

25  60  100 

S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2  75  S5.2S  $10  00 
S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  3.25  6.25  12.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00 

100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage,  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


STRICKLER’S  JUNE  CHICKS 

Hatches,  June  1-8  15-22-29.  Large  Type  Tan- 
cred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
269  egg  line  matings.  No  lights  used;  chicks 
are  extra  hardy  and  vigorous.  Thorobred 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped  parcel 
post,  prepaid, 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
at  $10  per  100,  $48  per  500,  $95  per  1,000.  Cir’ 
cular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Mixed  or  Broilers . 810  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . .  9  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  19  per  100 


Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  10c;  Reds,  lOc;  heavy  mixed,  8c. 
100?;  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 

B.  XV.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Michigan  State  Accredited  Chicks 

$5  worth  of  eggs  per  lien  per  year  obtained  by 
Prof.  Holden  with  Superior  Chicks.  Strictly 
modern  methods  of  breeding  and  hatching. 
Some  of  world’s  best  blood  lines.  Free  catalog. 
SuperiorFarms,  Inc. .Box  35B, Zeeland,  Mich. 


YFS 

JL  UiJ 


Leghorn  Chicks  of  proven  value  for 
14  years  from  our  trapnested  flocks. 
Strong,  vigorous  and  big  producers. 
Satisfaction  always  guaranteed.  Our 
2,500  selected  layers  produce  our 
chicks.  Price  for  March  and  April,  18c,  delivered. 
COLD  SPRING!  FARM  Meadville,  Pa. 


Chicks  That  Grow — From  Hens  That  Lay 

100 %  live  delivery  to  your  door.  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

Harred  Rocks  3  50  6.50  12.00  67.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  4.00  7.00  13  00  62.60 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.50 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Ht richrelo.’  paop' 


FINE  BABY  CHICKS  Ready  for  Shipment  on  Mar.  15th 

Hatches  weekly.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  W.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Prices  from  811  to  814  per  hundred. 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS,  BARREO  ROCKS. 
WHITE  ROCKS.  REDS  AND  MIXED.  9c  UP 

100?;  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEM0ND  Box  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS"1"""""- 

*  v/iuvmj  s  c  w  leghorns 

From  White  Diarrhoea  tested  State  Accredited  flocks. 

CLARENCE  C  ALLEN  Member  I.  8.  C.  A.  Seaford,  Del 


BABY  CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  I.  REDS  AND 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 


STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 


IIIIIIIJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 

$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii! 


Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs  and 
This  Year’s  Breeders 

at  big  reductions,  during  June  and 
July.  Also  well  grown  10  to  12  week 
old  selected,  pedigreed  Cockerels. 

Catalogue  Free 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


S.C.R.I.Red  BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

RECORD  300  Eggs  per  year.  Free  from  white 
diarrhoea.  Catalog  free.  Read  Testimonial. 

Dear  Mr.  Hagopian  .-  Andover,  Mass. 

I  am  writing  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  that  the  chicks  I 
purchased  from  yon  are  a  magnificent  lot  of  birds.  One 
of  the  pullets  laidanegg  today.  She  is  just  l  months  and 
SI  days  old.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  saw  or  owned  a 
strain  of  Reds  that  had  such  vitality  or  that  grew  so  quick. 
The  cockerels  weigh  7  lbs.  each ;  they  are  husky  fellows. 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  birds  like  these,  they  are  a 
pleasure  to  work  with.  I  cannot  praise  them  too  highly. 

Philip  Dimlich 

REDBIRD  FAKM  -  Wreutham,  Mass. 


R.  I.  H.ED  CHIX 

from  my  flock  of  farm  raised  birds,  absolutely  free 
of  all  disease.  AU  breeders  State  tested  for  white 
diarrhoea.  Chicks  SIB  per  100. 

FISHER’S  POULTRY  FARM  Plainville,  Mass. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Hundred 

White  Leghorns,  $10  hundred,  prepaid.  Strong 
chicks,  free  range.  Guarantee  satisfaction.  Circu¬ 
lar.  Hrookfield  Poultry  Farm,  McClure,  Pa. 


S.  C.  RED  CHICKS  812  ,>e,'hundred 


Lay-well  Farm 


Special  mat¬ 
ing  Reds,  $16.  Circular. 
Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Sn  D  I  PCnC  Vermont  Certified— A  e  e  r  e  d  i  t  e  d— 
.  U.  ft.  I.  ilEUO  Kich  Color— Heavy  Production  Chicks. 
Lower  prices  May  20.  3  mos.  Pullets  June  delivery.  Cir¬ 
culars.  Ascutney  Farms,  K.  10,  Hartland,  Vermont 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


’Now  #12—100.  Pure  Strain.  None  Better. 

Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males,  $18 — 100 
;  postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock, 
strong  chix.  Prompt  delivery  and  your  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  to 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  12c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


Pronnaie  Rnclrc  AND  LEGHORNS.  Winners  at  Storrs,  Far- 
rl dllbdlo  llUbKo  rningdale  and  Illinois  contests.  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westiiampton  Beach,  N.V. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicks  wK’bSd 

Healthy  stock.  $12  hundred.  Special  matings.  $15 
hundred.  White  Rocks  same  price.  100$  live  deliv¬ 
ery,  postpaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


While  Wvnnftnttpo  T'rora  a  heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs 
Yinne  YYyanaOIIUS  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Delaware 


W^HITE  V^YANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock.  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  White  Wyandotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Imported  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Males  head  our  first  grade  Pure  Barron  strain  mat¬ 
ings.  Pedigrees  272-314.  First  grade  chicks,  June 
delivery,  only  13  cents;  second  mating,  same 
strain,  lO  cents  each,  prepaid.  Hatches  each  week. 

Write  R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 

Valley  View  B. Rocks....  $Sd»  S 

CU  i  a  |/  c  S.C.W.Leg..  2.50  4.75  9 

II  I  G  If  3  Mixed .  2.25  4,25  8 

Carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM,  N.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  McAlisterTille,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $8 
per  100;  Reds,  $9  per  100; 
Rocks,  $8.50  per  100; 
Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100; 
Light,  $6  per  100.  Cloyd  Neimond,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


P  U 1 0 II C  (  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  t  Oo,  from  my  own  free. 
UIIIUIVO  (  range  flock.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RqKv  Fliiv  J-  Giants,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds, 
l-ltl  14 y  VjIIIA  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  Write  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville.  Maryland 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . #10  per  100 

'-’•“.I.V/AAiJ  B  Rocks  and  it.  T.  Reds. ...  12  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Rahv  PhielfC  Thor-o-Bred  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
Dduj  UllIbKo  horns,  11c, parcel  post  paid.  Free  circular. 
FRANK  BLUM  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Poor  Laying 

What  may  be  wrong  in  the  feeding  of 
my  hens?  I  have  so  many  thin-shelled 
eggs.  Every  day,  in  gathering  around 
100  eggs,  there  will  likely  be  five  or  six 
cracked  or  partly  broken,  also  evidence 
of  about  as  many  more  broken  in  nests. 
Why  do  hens  come  on  to  laying  so 
slowly?  Hens  have  shells  and  grits  be¬ 
fore  them  continually.  Have  dry  mash 
always  before  them  with  charcoal  and 
grits  mixed  in  Cornell  ration,  except 
that  having  plenty  of  sour  milk,  I  use 
smaller  quantity  of  meat  scraps.  In 
420  White  Leghorns  I  feed  about  45  lbs. 
corn,  oats  and  buckwheat,  in  ratio  about 
50 — -25 — 25  ;  fed  one-third  morning,  two- 
thirds  about  4.20  P.  M.  Also  at  noon 
swelled  oats.  I  take  about  7  or  8  qts. 
clipped  oats,  pour  on  boiling  water  and 
allow  them  to  stand  24  hours.  Hens  also 
■have  cabbages  for  green  feed.  All  old 
hens ;  that  is,  250  coming  two  years  this 
Spring.  170  three-year-olds.  All  look 
well,  and  began  laying  fairly  well  in 
February  with  lights.  Got  up  to  100 
eggs  last  of  February,  then  dropped  down 
to  80  to  90  per  day  and  coming  up  very 
slowly,  about  110  per  day  now ;  320 
hens  a  year  ago.  with  about  same  ration 
were  laying  twice  as  many  proportion¬ 
ately.  Would  you  recommend  any  change 
in  ration?  M.  L.  B. 

The  laying  of  soft-shelled  eggs  seems 
to  have  been  a  more  widely  prevalent 
practice  upon  the  part  of  poultry  flocks 
this  past  Winter  than  usual,  though  more 
or  less  thin  and  soft-shelled  eggs  are 
always  to  be  expected.  I  do  not  know 
the  reason  for  ir.  It  would  be  easy  to 
assume  some  cause  that  would  satisfy 
the  mind  not  too  inquiring,  but  anybody 
can  do  that  for  himself.  Your  ration 
seems  to  me  good  and  I  should  go  very 
slowly  about  changing  it.  There  are  many 
things  that  affect  laying,  the  age  and 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  I  mean 
production,  the  condition  of  flesh  in 
which  the  fowls  entered  the  Winter,  the 
hours  of  lighting,  etc.,  etc.  As  we  are 
now  entering  the  period  of  high  produc¬ 
tion,  your  hens  ivill  doubtless  come  up 
rapidly.  They  will  eat  more  mash,  in 
proportion  to  grain,  as  they  will  need 
it.  I  have  an  idea  that  a  forkful  of 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  placed  in  the  pen 
each  day  furnishes  a  herb  tonic  that  aids 
in  overcoming  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  laying  of  soft-shelled  eggs  depend. 
Maybe  it  doesn’t,  but  it  is  a  good  idea, 
anyway.  M.  b.  D. 


Care  of  Pigeons 

I  plan  to  raise  pigeons  this  Summer. 
I  have  a  coop  about  3%  ft.  high,  3  ft. 
wide  and  4  ft.  long.  Would  that  be  big 
enough  for  two  pairs?  How  big  a  flying 
pen  shall  I  have?  IIow  much  grain  shall 
I  feed  them,  and  what  kind?  How  long 
does  it  take  for  the  eggs  to  hatch  after 
they  are  laid?  c.  E.  n. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  build  a  fly- 
pen  at  least  16  ft.  long,  5  ft.  wide  and 
6  ft.  high  for  your  pigeons.  Of  course 
this  is  large  enough  to  accommodate 
more  birds  than  you  have  at  the  present 
time  but  you  may  have  more  later,  and 
a  smaller  fly  does  not  give  them  a  chance 
to  stretch  their  wings  and  exercise  natur¬ 
ally.  It  is  customary  to  feed  pigeons  all 
they  will  eat  either  once  or  twice  a  day 
in  self-feeding  hoppers  or  boxes.  When 
feeding  once  a  day  enough  should  be 
supplied  in  the  early  morning  to  last  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

A  good  grain  mixture  is  kaffir  corn 
three  parts,  whole  corn  four  parts,  red 
wheat  three  parts,  Canada  peas  two 
parts,  golden  millet  one-half  part  and 
hemp  seed  one-fourth  part.  It  takes 
about  18  days  for  pigeon  eggs  to  hatch. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


MARDEN’S  PURE 
COD  LIVER  OIL 

Specially  prepared  for 
Poultry  Feeding 


.NATURAL  LIGHT,  YELLOW  MEDICINAL  OIL 

(STEAM  RENDERED) 

1-gal.  can . $2.00  each 

5-gal.  cau .  7.50  each 

10-gal.  can . 13.50  each 

30  gal.  bbls .  1.10  per  gal 

55-gal.  bbls .  1.00  per  gal. 

Shipment:  Cans  by  express  ;  barrels  by  freight. 
Charges  collect. 

Terms :  Immediate  shipment  upon  receipt  of  remittance. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  S 

MARDEN-WILD  CORP..  500  Columbia  St..  Somerville,  Mast. 


3,000  S.C.  White 
LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

3  months  old,  $1.25  each. 

May  delivery. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

COLUMBIA  POULTRY  FARM 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


PROMPT  DELIVERIES ! 

We  are  offering  our  high  grade  quality  chicks  at  the 
following  reduced  prices,  effective  after  May  1st. 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  lOo  ea.  It.  I.  Iteds  18e  ea. 
Barred  Bocks  18c  ea.  Mixed  Chicks  8e  ea. 

For  orders  of  100  or  less,  please  send  25c  additional 
for  special  handling.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or 
send  for  circular.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Unusual  Values  in  Leghorn  Chicks 

HOMESTEAD  LEGHORNS  have 
demonstrated  in  Egg  Contestsand 
Production  Poultry  Shows  that 
they  make  good.  This  is  because— 

Every  Breeder  is  a  hen— no  pullets. 
Every  Breeder  is  certified  by  Penn. 

Oept.  of  Agriculture. 

Every  Breeder  officially  tested  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

AU  males  used  in  'breeding  pens  are  from  lions  with 
pullet  year  trapnest  records  of  251-3U  eggs.  Write  for 
free  mating  list  and  price  list,  showing  greatly  reduced  prices. 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  Rf.  1,  Box  ID.  H0NES0ALE,  PA. 


200,000  CHICKS  1926 

SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 
June  and  July 
ONE  MATING  ONLY  The  Best 

00  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $5  50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  6.00  11.00  52.50  100  00 

Broiler  Chicks  Asst.  H.  B.  5.50  10  00  47.50  90.00 

Broiler  Clucks  Asst.  L.  B.  5.00  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100  per  cent  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Bank  Reference.  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  R  I  Box  10  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


- “SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.  Mar.  April  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


TpSdd  CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  offer  a  limited  number  of  chicks  for  delivery 
May  31st  and  June  10th;  from  breeders 
guaranteed  free  from  while  diarrhea.  That  fact 
insures  your  success  with  them.  Buy  guaranteed 
free  chicks  and  take  no  chances  as  our  supply  will 
soon  he  taken.  Our  low  prices  for  these  insured 
chicks  will  please  you.  Free  circular. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Alien  H.  Bulkloy,  Prop.  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  S’Tuffi 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS  AND 
JERSEY  B  GIANTS 

They  are  satisfactory  and  profitable.  Send  for  my 
reasonable  prices  and  catalogue.  Established  1888. 

0.  C  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  NESHANIC,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


BABY  CHICKS-10-WEEK  PULLETS 

White  Leghorn,  White  Wyandotte  and  Barred 
Rocks.  June  prices  effective  May  24th.  Big  reduc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices  and  guarantee, 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Offering  for  shipment  during  May  and  June,  8  to  10-wk.- 
old  pullets,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test,  at  $1.25  each.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway.  N.  J. 


UAMDTflKI’Q  black  leghorn  chicks. 

IlHITIr  I  UIi  O  Prices  for  delivery  June  8and  after— 
$11.50  per  100;  $52.50  per  500;  $100  per  1,000.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  now  for  the  best  in  chicks  and 
layers.  A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  PIHstown,  N.  J. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 


S.  C,  White 
I.e  g  li  o  r  «  » 


Baby  Chicks— Hatching  Eggs— Trap-nested 
stock.  Circular. 

H,  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus.  N.  Y. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Hollywood  strains.  Baby  chicks,  #15  per  100. 
After  Mav  15th.  #12.50  in  lots  of  500.  June  chicks  #1© 
pei-100.  Circular.  A.  II.  PENNY  Mattltuck,  N.Y, 


WYCK0FF-H0LLYW00D  LEGHORNS 

The  one  breed  and  of  real  quality.  Eggs,  chicks,  pullets. 
Prices  right.  Circular.  RED-W-FARM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
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NU-VITO  PURE  TEST 
COD  LIVER  OIL 

builds  sturdy  Chix.  Repeat  orders  best  recom¬ 
mendation.  Satisfied  Poultrymen  everywhere. 
12.00  Gallon,  express  collect,  prompt  delivery. 
Ask  for  “Making  Better  Job  of  Baby  Cliix.” 

NU-VITO  LABORATORY,  Canaan,  N.  H. 


BUV  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Get  New  Low  Summer  Prices 
I  PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns. 
We  do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns 
can  be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also 
chicks  from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron 
Strain  flocks  at  a  lower  cost.  Also  chicks 
I  from  selected,  heavy  laying  Barred  and 
Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY 
BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS.  See  catalog,  full  particularsand 


prices  at  once.  Postpaid.  Full  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


Brookside  Chicks 

STURDY,  LIVELY.  HEALTHY  *  JS> 


STURDY,  LIVELY.  HEALTHY 

26 

chicks 

60 

chicks 

100 

chicks 

S.  C-  W.  Leghorns  . 

..*300 

*5-25 

*10. 00 

Barred  Rocks . 

650 

12.00 

R  I.  Reds . 

..  3-50 

650 

12.00 

Barron  Eglantine  Leghorns . 

650 

12.00 

Mixed  and  Assorted . . 

450 

8.00 

March  Hatched  12  weeks  pullets  $120  each 

Post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatches 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  anK^nfeiS: 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


CHICKS 

25  60  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.35  $9 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.35  11 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.25  4.25  8 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100^  live  delivery,  postpaid. 

Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


D  A  RV  Mixed .  $  7  per  100 

tjf\x}  I  S.  0.  W.  Leghorns..  9  per  100 

r,Uir,LrC  Barred  Rocks .  lO  per  100 

LMlLlvo  Reds .  10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular, 
C.  1\  LEISTER  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


25  60  100 

S.C.W.  Legs.  $2.50  $4.75  S  9 

S.  C.  B.  ltocks  3.00  5.75  1  1 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  3.50  6.25  12 

Mixed  Chicks.  2.25  4.25  8 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100?t  live  delivery. postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHER  V, 
V.  B.  LEIS'l'Elt,  ITop.  McAlistervllle,  Pa.  It.  1).  2 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  9c.  100JS  live  delivery, 
P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  T.  J.  Ell  REN  ZELLER 
It.  K.  D.  No.  2  McAlistervllle.  Pa. 


it : _L  P L : - „  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  W. 

High  bradB  UhlCkS  Leg.,  Uc;B.  Leg.  and  Aneonas,  12c; 
Barred  Rocks  ami  Reds.  13c;  W.  Wyaudottes.  14c;  Assort¬ 
ed,  8c.  le  less  in  lots  of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for 
Circular  and  Price  List.  CHAS.  TAILOR,  Box  R,  Liberty,  N.Y. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Minorca  chicks  now  12c  each,  White  Leghorns  9c 
and  R.  I.  Reds  10c;  Broiler  chicks,  heavy,  9c 

MINORCA  FARM  Fort  Trevorton,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9e,  from  our  free 
range  flock.  100  %  guar.  Special  prices 
on  500  or  1,000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F-  B.  Frymoyer  McAlistervllle.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BABY  OHIX-Mlted  or  Broilers 

$8  per  100;  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $9  per  100;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10  per  100;  S.  C.  Reds,  $11  per  100.  100%  live  delivered 
free.  MITCHELL’S  Reliable  POULTRY  FARM,  Millers  town,  1>». 


Phiolro  of  the  finest  quality  from  purebred,  free  range 
UllICKS  breeders.  8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Also  R,  I.  Reds.  Moderate  prices.  Circular.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Smlus,  N.Y. 


Single  Comb  While  Leghorns,  9c.  Barred 
Rocks,  10c.  Reds,  10c.  Safe  del.  guar’t’d.Cir. 
free.  WILLOW  LANE  HATCHERY,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  from  finest  production- 
bred.  free  range  stock.  State  inspect¬ 
ed.  $18  to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free. 

VALLEY  FARM  RD  60  WALLKILL,  N.Y. 


Tv.ii  Leghorns  for  June,  July,  August.  Eight  weeks 
X  UIIBTS  old,  gl;  ten  weeks,  $1.25;  12  weeks,  $1.50. 

United  Egg  Farms  Hillsdale,  New  York 


Barred  Rock  Pullets 


March.  High  egg  st  rain.  $2. 
J.  W.  Adams,  Sugar  Run,  Pa. 


Tiffany’s 

Superior 


DUCKLINGS 


World’s 

Best 

Strains 


Mammoth  Pekin  and  Giant  Rouen  Ducklings, 
$18  per  50;  $S5  per  100  ;  $170  per  500 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  KJflBg 

$17  per  50;  $38  per  100;  $160  per  500.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 
and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  18th  year  Producing  Duck¬ 
lings  that  live.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R-34,  Pboenixville.  Pa. 


PARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
E  K  1 


DUCKLINGS 


Hatching  Eg £8. 

Prices  greatly  red’ed. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip.H  V. 


"\7VHITE  3PEKIN  3DUCKLINGS 

Prom  best  type,  growth  and  laying  flock,  1835  per 
100.  K.  BORMAN  Eaurelton,  N.  J, 


White  Chinese  Goose  Eggs^’^S: 

PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM  Port  Royal,  Pa, 


beauanoot  Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 

MAMMOTH  Duck lino's  rikht.  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guar. 

PEKIN  b  Beauandol  Duck  Ranch, Sag  Harbor, L. I.,  N.Y, 


CAD  <JJ1|  F  145  acres  with  beautiful  grey  cut  stone 
run  OHLL  house  of  13  rooms,  good  condition,  2-Story; 
new  furnace,  barns,  silo  and  sap  house,  good  pastures, 
wood,  over  100  fine  sugar  maples,  located  in  Winchester, 
Conn.,  having  wonderful  scenery.  4  miles  from  Win- 
sted  and  9  from  Torrington.  House  alone  could  not 
be  built  for  $10,000,  but  I  offer  the  first  comer  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  bargain.  Owner  has  gone  to  Florida  and 
no  reasonable  offer  refused.  Write  E.  V.  MADEUX 
10  Water  Street,  Torrington,  Conn. 


“ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BUY  LAND?” 

Maryland’s  climate  is  ideal.  Good  markets;  long  sea¬ 
sons ;  cheap  land  for  any  purpose  desired.  Write  for 
catalogue.  C.  E.  TURNER  Federnlwburg,  Md. 


Edmonds’ 


□ 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 

Pnnltrv  □  anytime;  resv,ts 

JT  UUIH  j  u  shown  any  time. 

Account  D  Frice' po,,paid'  *' 


FOR  SALE  BY 


Book 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


Chicks  Poisoned  by  Spray 

I  have  read  much  of  huge  losses 
through  white  diarrhoea  and  know  that 
they  assume  serious  proportions  at  times, 
but  often  wonder  if  the  truth  were  known 
that  the  dreaded  infection  is  not  at  fault. 
Some  years  ago  we  bought  and  raised, 
with  little  loss,  100  baby  chicks  ;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  we  bought  100  chicks  and 
raised  nine,  and  had  the  same  results  in 
the  third  year.  However,  the  fourth 
year  was  different,  because  we  suffered 
very  little  loss  and  have  been  successful 
ever  since.  How  did  the  trick  occur? 
Well,  I  used  to  spray  the  trees  and  the 
chicks  got  the  poison  in  the  grass  ;  some¬ 
times  the  hens  got  it,  too.  The  discovery 
was  purely  accidental,  because  late  rainy 
Spring  caused  me  to  discontinue  spray¬ 
ing,  and  I  have  let  the  chicks  live  and  en¬ 
joy  the  grass  while  they  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  ever  since.  Often  I  have  won¬ 
dered  if  others  were  not  suffering  in  the 
same  way  unknowingly.  w.  W.  B. 

Tonawanda,  N,  Y. 

There  is  no  question  that  deaths  from 
other  causes  are  often  ascribed  to  white 
diarrhoea.  Diarrhoea  is  a  common  symp¬ 
tom  of  intestinal  disturbance  and  may  be 
produced  by  numerous  causes.  In  true 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  caused  by  a  germ  acquired  by  the 
chick  through  the  egg,  the  disease  usually 
appears  within  the  first  week  or  ten  days. 
Upon  opening  a  dead  chick,  the  liver  will 
be  found  to  be  pale  or  ochre  colored  and 
may  show  red  streaks.  The  yolk  is  also 
apt  to  be  found  unabsorbed  within  the 
abdomen.  There  are  numerous  adver¬ 
tised  white  diarrhoea  remedies,  all  of 
which  are  worthless  in  this  disease.  While 
the  germ  form  of  white  diarrhoea  is  most 
common  in  young  chicks,  it  should  not 
be  assumed  at  once  that  all  diarrhoeas 
are  caused  by  the  bacillus  of  true  bacil¬ 
lary  white  diarrhoea  and  other  possible 
causes  ignored.  It  may  happen,  how¬ 
ever,  that  losses  from  this  disease  may 
occur  for  several  years  and  then  stop, 
simply  because  later  purchases  of  chicks 
are  from  healthy  mothers.  M.  B.  D. 


Cannibal  Fowls 

My  chickens  are  killing  each  other ; 
they  start  to  pick  at  the  vent  so  they 
will  bleed  and  die.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  there  is  anything  to  prevent  this. 

Dornsife,  Pa.  C.  E.  R. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  prevent  when 
many  fowls  are  closely  confined.  When 
at  liberty  to  run  out  of  doors  they  sel¬ 
dom  give  trouble  in  this  way.  A  hen 
may  have  trouble  in  expelling  an  egg, 
the  vent  protrudes  and  other  fowls  pick 
at  the  red  mass.  Getting  a  taste  of 
blood  they  become  cannibals  and  kill 
their  victim.  Watch  the  flock  and  re¬ 
move  any  bird  having  trouble  in  laying. 
You  cannot  stop  others  from  picking  at 
a  hen  with  everted  oviduct  if  they  have 
an  opportunity.  M.  B.  D. 


Profits  From  Poultry 

Assuming  that  poultry  is  properly 
housed  and  fed  the  New  Brunswick  stand¬ 
ard  rations  which  are  best  suited  to  eco¬ 
nomical  egg  production,  can  you  give  me 
some  idea  of  what  profits  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  per  year  per  hundred  hens?  I 
realize  many  conditions  must  enter  into 
consideration  before  a  definite  answer 
could  be  given  the  question,  but  I  am 
asked  to  finance  a  party  who  asserts 
$2.50  could  be  figured  on  with  reasonable 
safety.  w.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

If  you  realize  that  it  is  no  more  pos¬ 
sible  to  say  what  profit  one  may  get  from 
poultry-keeping  than  from  running  a 
grocery  store  it  may  be  safe  to  give  you 
an  “estimate.”  I  am  told  that  the  aver¬ 
age  life  of  a  retail  store  in  this  country 
is  less  than  10  years,  and  can  well  be¬ 
lieve  it  as  I  see  the  changes  in  the  stores 
about  me.  I  presume  that  the  average 
life  of  a  poultry  farm  is  far  less.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  just 
what  proportion  of  men  who  embark  in 
the  poultry  business  as  an  exclusive 
means  of  livlihood  remain  in  it  for  a 
decade.  As  conditions  have  been  for  the 
past  several  years,  $2.50  profit  per  hen, 
reckoning  profit  as  the  income  in  excess 
of  cost  of  feed,  is  not  an  unreasonable 
expectation.  It  has  been  frequently  ex¬ 
ceeded.  A  friend  who  keeps  about  1.000 
hens,  and  has  for  many  years,  told  me  a 
short  time  ago  that  his  profit  last  year 
was  considerably  over  $3  per  hen,  but 
this  man  would  make  a  profit  where  nine 
out  of  ten  would  fail.  Put  him  on  a 
hare  roc-k  off  the  coast  and  he  would  soon 
be  growing  moss  for  an  exclusive  city 
trade.  If  the  one  who  wishes  your  finan¬ 
cial  backing  has  experience,  skill  and  that 
indefinable  quality  which  enables  one  to 
make  a  success  where  a  hundred  fail,  and, 
if  conditions  in  poultry-keeping  do  not 
materially  change,  a  profit  of  $2.50  per 
hen  does  not  seem  to  me  an  unreasonable 
one  to  anticipate.  m.  b.  d. 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 

Another 

Big  Price  Reduction! 

White  Leghorns 


Save 

MONEY! 

Send  in 
Your 

Order  Now ! 


25  50  100  500  1000 

Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 

$3.25  $6.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices  for  Special  Matings 
Prices  effective  May  24th 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Address  Dept.  9 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  and  special  hand¬ 
ling  charges  prepaid.  No  chicks  sent  C.  O.  D. 
No  order  for  less  than  25  chicks.  If  you  wish 
chicks  shipped  special  delivery,  remit  15c  for 
25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100  chicks. 


for  Delivery  First  Week  in  June 

In  spite  of  reduced  prices,  we  maintain  Rosemont  standard  quality— every  chick  of  our 
own  hatching  from  flocks  we  control  in  Hunterdon  County,  “The  Petaluma  of  the  East.” 


White  Leghorns 

Select  Grade  A 
Utility  Matings 
Barred  Rocks  and 
Select  Grade  A 
Utility  Matings 


50 


...$3.25  $6.00  $12.00  $55.00  $110.00 

..  2.75  5.00  10.00  47.50  90.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

...  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  135.00 

..  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  125.00 


500  1000  Wh.  Wyandottes  and  25 

Wh.  Rocks 

Select  Grade  A  ...  4.50 
Utility  Matings  ..  4.25 
Jersey  Black  Giants 
State  Certified 
Blood  Tested 


8.50 

S.OO 


100 

17.00 

15.00 


82.50 

72.50 


1000 

160.00 

145.00 


{..  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  175.00 

Shipped  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  Chick  Catalog' Mailed  Free.  Write  For  It. 

ROSEIIONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES  OUR  17th  YEAR 

For  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  quality  and  egg  production.  We  know  that 
Ax,  l  we  can  please  you  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  satisfied  customers.  Don’t  fail  to 

4-*  I  /  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  including  our 

No.  1  grade  and  specials.  We  will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  up.  On  orders 
for  25  to  75  chicks,  add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

UiH  I D  ®-  C.  Aneonas,  S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns . 10c  each 

rfCFniTFn  ®.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks . 12c  each 

JA.KC.UI  til  White  &  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  . 13c  each 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas  . 15c  each 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  . 14c  each 

All  heavy  odds  and  ends,  10c  each.  Odds  and  Ends,  heavy  and  light,  as  they  come,  9c  each.  All  light  odds 
and  ends.  8c  each.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free.  A  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  worth 
dollars  given  free  with  each  order  amounting  to  $10.00  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St„  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


%i»  PINE  TREE  CHICKS  W* 


Bedrock  Prices— June  1,  2-3  Deliveries 

Chick  Order  direct  from  America’s  Pioneer  Hatchery  where  you’re  sure  of  a  square  deal. 


Book 

FREE 


25  SO  lOO  500 

White  Eeghorns . $3.35  $5.50  $10.00  $47.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  . 3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  and  Aneonas  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  9.50 

Special  Matings :  S3  per  100  extra.  Prepaid— Safe  Arrival  and  Full  Count  Guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1  each.  Express  Collect 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S 


HOLGATE 

Would 


CHICKS  ARE  FTJIjXj  OF 

you  like  a  little  extra  cash  this  fall?  Then  it  will  pay  you  to  get  some 
Holgate  Prize  Winning  Chicks  before  it  is  too  late.  Many  prize  winnersl  and 
high  egg  producers  in  our  flocks.  All  Ohio  Accredited.  Order  today  while  we 


HOLGATE 


are  still  hatching. 

Wh.  Brown,  Buff  Eeghorns,  Aneonas 
Wh.  Bid.  Rocks,  R.  0.  S.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  3.25 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 3.25 

Sil.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Orpingtons  .  3.75 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Spec.  Brd.  Rocks  .  5.25 

Spec.  White  Leghorns  .  4.25 

Heavy  Broilers  $10.00  straight.  Light  odds  Sc  straight. 
May  27th.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHICK  HATCHERY  BOX 


25  50  100  500 

.$2.75*  $5.25  $10.00  $48.00 
6.25  12.00  58.00 


6.25 

7.25 
10.25 

8.25 


12.00 

14.00 

20.00 

16.00 


58.00 

67.00 

91.00 

77.00 


1000 

$90.00 

110.00 

110.00 

127.00 

182.00 


These  prices  effective 


Y 

HOLGATE. 

OHIO 

icks 

Smith 

in  June 

hatched. 

and 

July 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.25 

$  9.00 

$43.00 

$  84.00 

.  .  3.50 

5.75 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

. .  3.50 

t>.7o 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

. .  4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

65.00 

125.00 

.  .  4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

Bred  from  carefully  selected  breeders. 


White,  Brown,  Buff  Eeghorns  . 

Holly-Tane.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . . . 

Barred  Rocks,  Aneonas  . 

Reds  &  White  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas. 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . . . 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS, 


Bank  reference. 

Box  406, 


Circular  free. 

MIFFLINTOWN, 


PA. 


0R-0-BRED"  Sicks 

‘LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Aneonas, 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  10 #  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  *uj  Morthampton.  buffalo,  N.  Y. 


delii 
Chic! 


r  genera- 
ed  high 
:onas, 
live 

al 


P,  ill  8-10  Weeks  or 

1  UllClS  Ready-to-Lay 

Certified  from  Blood-Tested  Specialty  bred  S.  C. 
Wh.  Leghorns.  Prices  no  higher  than  what  other 
hatcheries  ask  for  ordinary  birds.  Write  for 
folder  and  price  list. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
Dept.  A  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thorobred  mat¬ 
ing  to  be  delivered  in  June  or  July  at  til 
per  100;  $52  per  500  ;  $100  per  1,000.  10% 
books  order.  Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfellersville,  Pa. 


868 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  29,  1926 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Leghorns— Rocks— Reds— W  y  andottes 

File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super-quality  chicks. 


Shipping  date  Wh.  Leghorn*  R.  1.  Red*  Barred  Rock*  Wh.  Wyandotte* 

Special  June  prices .  10.00  12.00  13.00  15.00 


The  above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  The  same  rate  also  applies  to  larger 
orders.  For  smaller  shipments,  take  the  above  price  per  chicle,  but  add  75c  for 
order’s  of  25  chicks  or  $1.00  for  orders  of  50  chicks. 

If  you  value  chicks  ou  the  basis  of  their  quality  and  earning  capacity  at 
maturity,  you  will  prefer  these  Hall  Chicks.  They  are  better ! 

Hall’s  Chicks  are  produced  by  practical  poultrymen  on  a  real  poultry  farm. 
All  breeding  birds  are  of  the  health  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  are  from  bred- 
to-lay  lines,  are  State-tested  to  guard  against  white  diarrhea  infection.  So 
the  chicks  are  healthy  and  husky,  will  earn  good  profits  for  you. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of 
chicks  wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will 
deliver  to  you  youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

HALL  BROS. 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Member  International  Baby  Chicle  Association. 


PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 

White  Leghorns 

Send  for  ‘Booklet 


\ 


Low  Priced! 
Vigorous ! 
Prolific! 
Healthy! 


I INPIANHEAD 


& 

POULTRY  FARM  ® 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


<fagr/e  A/eif 

OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICK/" 


BIG  CUT  IN  EAGLE  NEST  CHICKS  K 


25  50  100  300  500  1000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $28.00  $45.00  $  90.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes, 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Black  ,  „  _  .. 

Minorcas,  S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds  &  Anconas  3.25  6.25  12.00  34.50  57.00  110.00 

Buff  Minorca* .  4.50  .  8L25  J6J°  4*°?  75  00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  per  100-Light,  $8.00  per  100 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Jane  prices  effective  May  24th 
THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  Bept.  23  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO.  U.  S.  A. 


HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  ““r^^ecad  and  ™rW  Wan  expert 


trained  and  approved  by  the 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfacticn  guaran 
Varieties  Prices  on—  45 

Whit©  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas  •••  •••$*>• 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C„  B.  X.  Beds...  o.-o 
S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  and  White  Bocks. . .  3-25 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes. .... ....  _..  JL'o 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$49.50 

$95.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

115.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

115.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

W  KITE  TOO  AY 
SAVE  MONEY 


any 


These  prices  effective  May  22  and  thereafter 

Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tell3  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth 
chick  buyer’s  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  S  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From” 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


IPFJ)  PRICES  0,1  the  fll,e.purebJ'ed  '-hicks.  Same  high 


SPECIAL  STOCK 


quality  and  good  service,  but  lower  prices. 
Write  for  prices  on  extra  quality 
chicks.  Our  literature  tells  the  story. 


25 


50  100  500  1000 


S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . *3.00  $5.25  $10.00  $49.50  $  95.00 

S.  C.&R.C.  Beds,  Brd. &  Wh. Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas...  3.2d  6.25  12.00  67.50  115.00 

wuh®te  orpK8nr.hlte .Wyand.otte!: :::::: :: ::::::::  ft#  ?:S  £8  “38  if.88 

Jersey  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs .  6.00  11.00  20.00  95.00 

Mixed  Heavies  (Not  Accredited)  $10.00  per  100. 

Mixed  Light  (Not  Accredited)  $9.00  per  100 


100%  LIVE 
DELIVERY 
ORDER  TODAY. 


WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Reduced  Prices  for  June  —  Effective  June  3rd 

Varieties  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds.. .  ........... .......  ”^2.00  $57.50  $110.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites.  13.00  62,50  120.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Assorted  (all  Breeds)  . .  ®c  eac}1 

Assorted  (all  Heavy  Breeds)  . 1®°  each  straight 

Parcel  Post  Charges  Paid  to  all  points  in  U.  S.  A.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  No  Breeding 
Stock  or  Hatching  Eggs  for  Sale. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  56  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


Niagara  Chix  and  Dux 


Chix  from  Northern  New  York  State — Strong,  healthy,  hardy 
jiurebreds.  Hogan  tested,  high  producing  breeding  stock. 


BIG  PRICE  REDUCTION  Varieties 

W.  Leghorns  (Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood)  . 

Anconas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns  . 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  Jumbo  White  Box  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  . . 

Pekin  Ducklings  and  Blk.  Jersey  Giants  . 

Indiana  Runners  . 


Prices 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$6.25 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

.  6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

.17.50 

35.00 

140.00 

.16.00 

30.00 

. 

Three  months’  old  pullets  (from  selected  matings), 
guaranteed.  Circular  free  if  you  wish.  Established 
NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  302, 


Fancy  Selected  Eggs  for  hatching.  100%  live  delivery 
1887  and  still  going  strong.  Order  today. 

RANSOM VI LLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Prop.) 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  May  8, 
1926,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

Week  Total 


R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  47  956 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  27  515 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  63  989 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  52  957 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  49  979 

The  Ramblers  Farm.  N.  X .  51  923 

Jules  Francais,  N.  Y .  53  740 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  40  622 

Woburn  PI  try  Farm,  Mass .  21  402 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  47  912 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass .  57  825 

A.  E.  Harrison.  Mass .  51  897 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  48  1016 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  42  686 

Keewaydin  Farm,  Conn .  50  851 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  00  870 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews.  Del .  46  646 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  51  793 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  25  302 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  47  655 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  43  684 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  41  079 

Buff  Rocks 

Littlewood  Farm,  Mass .  43  708 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  36  739 

White  Wyandottes 

Carterloa  Farm.  Mo .  41  877 

K.  A.  Baker.  Ill .  36  1014 

Albert  W.  Buekbee,  N.  Y .  33  560 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  37  453 

Wm.  A.  Ellis.  R.  1 .  13  510 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  43  956 

Obed  G.  Knight.  It.  1 .  45  912 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn .  61  960 

The  Locusts.  Conn .  50  1029 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  41  700 

R.  I.  Reds 

Fabry  Bros.,  Pa . 57  992 

D.  Hart  Horton.  N.  Y .  54  1032 

Chas.  F.  Liiulholm.  Minn.., .  45  794 

F.  E.  Freeman.  Ohio . , ... .  44  831 

K,  D.  Sargent.  Yt .  31  1132 

Aseutnev  Farms,  Vt .  37  630 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H .  54  899 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  II .  47  1050 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  H .  44  902 

Hilliard  Bros.,  N.  II . 20  577 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  47  1108 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  45  1031 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass .  54  809 

Lawn  Acre  Turkey  Farm,  Mass .  32  875 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  40  053 

Robert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  59  682 

Rockbill  Farm.  Mass .  31  000 

Edgemont  Farm,  Mass... .  40  791 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  48  730 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass . 40  728 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass .  57  1079 

Featherfield  Farm,  Mass .  40  072 

Sunset  Pltry  Farm,  Mass. . .  39  759 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass. .  49  900 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  44  910 

Foxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn... .  39  389 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  50  003 

AValter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn .  43  581 

Sunuyfield  Farm,  Conn.... .  40  710 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  52  749 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  43  941 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  47  1328 

Louis  Gordon,  Conn . .  39  850 

Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn...., .  49  707 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  47  485 

Thurlow  Travis,  N.  Y .  41  590 

Anconas 

LeRoy  L.  Lambert,  R.  I. .  30  S75 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich .  40  713 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  42  841 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore .  50  1002 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  42  805 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  37  875 

Imperial  Pltry  Farms,  Ohio .  25  542 

St.  John's  Pltry  Farm,  Mo .  42  731 

Frank  Heitzman,  Jr.,  Fla .  37  059 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas .  50  786 

George  Lowry,  Conn .  42  813 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  H .  47  758 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Yt .  42  876 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Yt .  49  962 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  45  818 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich .  30  912 

Adam  Glass,  Ala .  49  907 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala .  45  959 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C .  51  925 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C .  23  714 

Itov  H.  Waite,  Md .  54  1102 

Mrs.  C.  Bielefeld,  Md .  44  883 

Edgar  A.  Weimer,  Pa .  41  893 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa .  45  1044 

Steelman  Pltry  F'arms,  Pa .  47  909 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  68  1222 

Plank’s  March  C.  P.  Farm,  Pa .  44  917 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  46  1031 

Meado  wedge  Farm,  Mass .  45  867 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  39  838 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  45  1140 

Wilson’s  Egg  Farm,  Mass .  20  562 

Emory  H.  Bartlett.  Mass .  40  907 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  39  714 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  33  898 

Dudley  Pltry  Farm.  Mass .  51  1187 

Pine  Grove  Farm.  Mass .  40  951 

R.  W.  Colman,  N.  Y .  00  1159 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y .  43  759 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  58  949 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  55  773 

Ruehle’s  Sunnvside  Farm,  N.  Y' .  48  950 

W.  D.  VanFleet,  N.  Y .  44  890 

Amakassin  Farm.  N.  Y .  41  1088 

Anthony  Abraitys.  N.  Y .  39  1108 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  X.  J .  29  1049 

Eigenrauch  Farm,  Inc.,  N.  J .  38  758 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  45  1047 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  33  599 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  52  781 

Thomas  II.  Neill.  N.  J .  49  879 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J .  30  874 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  44  1128 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  44  1005 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  53  963 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  53  1039 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  40  765 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  40  793 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  41  850 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  39  753 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  40  829 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn .  26  048 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  44  923 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  43  798 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  51  843 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  48  984 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  04  813 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  17  608 

Chas.  E.  Butley,  Conn . .  40  905 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn .  43  843 


Total  .  0115  116991 


Ralph  :  “Gladys  married  a  self-made 
man,  didn’t  she?’’  Nancy :  “Yes,  but 
she  was  compelled  to  make  extensive  al¬ 
terations.” — 'New  York  Sun. 


r QUALITY  CHIX' 

HIGH  CLASS  KIND  ONLY 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas.  All 
from  free-range,  healthy  stock. 

JUNE  PRICES  : 

$12.00  per  100,  delivered. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


quality  Chicks  at  Utility  Prices 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . 10c  each 

Bai  l  ed  and  White  ltocks .  12c  each 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  lteds . 12c  each 

Buff  Orpingtons . lie  each 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  13c  each 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas.. .  12c  each 

Chicks  are  all  from  high  producing  flocks  that  have  been 
carefully  culled  for  color,  type  and  egg  production.  Free 
from  disease  and  guaranteed  100%  alive  upon  arrival. 
Order  direct  or  write  for  further  information.  No  or¬ 
der  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks. 

THE  EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Lock  Box  202,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


clttany  Valley  Chicks 


THE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  outof 
the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  ship  C. 

25  50 

$3.00  $5.50 

3.50  6.50 

4  08  7.50 

2.50  5  00 


Postpaid  prices  on 
S  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorn* 

Barred  Hocks,  R.  I.  Red* 

Wh.  Rocks.  Wli.  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Chicks 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  — Write  Now. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Boi  104,  Bellefonte.  P«. 


O.  D. 
100 
$10.00 
12  00 
14  00 
9.00 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  in  our  Smith  or  Wishbone  Incubators. 
Pure-bred  stock.  Reduced  Prices.  Thousands 
hatching  daily.  All  year  round. 

Leghorus  ;  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  $14  per  100 
ltocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  16  per  loo 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  18  pier  100 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10  per  joo 
Lower  prices  on  large  quantities.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our 
hatchery.  Your  inspection  is  invited.  Better  order  at 
once  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time. 
YVe  also  do  Custom  Hatching. 

SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  Si.,  Hackensack.  N.  J  .  Phonel604 

HUBBARD’S  S.C. Red 

CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy  northern  grown  stock, 
which  has  been  State  certified  to  be  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea  for  six  consecutive  years.  Reduced  prices 
lor  Muy  mid  June  chicks.  They  have  a  reputation  for 

LIVABILITY* VIGOR-EGG  PRODUCTION 

Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Walpole.  N.  H. 


PULLETS 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

We  are  sold  out  on  8-lOwks.,  but  we  still  have  a  limited  tium 
her  of  3-4-5  moe.  old.  Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 


.NVJ 

CHIX 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 


Prices  per  100 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Mixed 

*  9 

$  8 

$  8 

Wh.&Br.  Leg. 

10 

9 

9 

Barred  Rocks 

13 

11 

1 1 

R.  X.  Reds 

13 

13 

13 

Marcy  sl'n  J.  B.  Giants 

3S 

30 

30 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  )*c  per  chick;  orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  tie  per  chick; orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  le  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay -postage,  also  special  hand¬ 
ling  stamp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  l*a. 


BABY  OHICKS 


Prices  May  and  June 

25 

50 

too 

5  OO 

lOOO 

White  Leghorns 

$8.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

$  90.00 

Barred  llocka 

::.50 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

105.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

3.50 

0.50 

12.00 

55.00 

105.00 

Silver-L'c’d  Wvand’s 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

60.00 

Assorted  Chicks 

2.75 

6.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

White  Leg ^orna*  Special  Matings  -  18c  each 

Barred  Rocks,  Special  Matings  -  -  10c  each 


100%  Safe  and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed .  Order 
from  Ad  or  Write  for  Circular. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  Ju"oo’"d 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  *5.50  $10  00  $47.50  t  00 

Barred  Rocks  C.50  12.00  57.50  110 

W.  Wyandottes  7.50  14.00  -  - 

It.  I.  Reds  7.50  14  00  -  - 

Heavy  Mixed  0.00  11.00  52.50  100 

Light  Mixed  5.00  9.00  42.60  80 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantaugo  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 
SUNSHINE  1IATCII  El;  Y  DALMATIA,  I*A. 


Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS- Wyckofl  Strain 
BARRED  Plymouth  ROCKS-Parks  Strain 


At  HATCHERY  Prices  (Prepaid) 

Ref.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton.  Free  circular. 

Per  100  Per  1000 


BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Pitor. 


Leghorns 

May  $14 
June  13 


$130 

120 


Monmouth  Junction,  N. 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 


J. 


Barred  Rocks 
May  $16 
June  14 


$150 

130 
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BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  TO  $20  PER  100 

BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCKS.  W  HITE  WYANDOTTES  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS.  BROWN  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED  ANCONAS, 

20.000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing 
free  range  stock  under  Cornell  University  inspec¬ 
tion.  100$  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  Walden.  N  Y. 


Mixed  or  Broiler . *  8  per  100 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  .  !>  per  100 

S.  C.  Bai  l  ed  Rocks .  10  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  ll  per  l(io 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FAIUVIE1V  POULTRY  1  A K31,  Qlillerstou  n.  Pa,  R.  0,  No.  3 


BABY 

CHIX 


Vr*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Comments  of  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Reader 


of  eighteen  and  with  one  year  of  high 
school.  That  is  true.  I  would  advise 
anyone  contemplating  entering  a  training 

I  have  been  reading  with  much  interest  at„*east  i1  5°^ 

the  splendid  articles  pertaining  to  the  ’  ’ ’  J*  for  ^00(,  P°sitl?ns 

anti-consolidation  problem,  and  The  K.  j  f  .  .  tc  >  »^°d  prenaration 

N.-Y.  should  be  congratulated  that  it  bet°nremf  ^ Tg  7  n<?  be  amiS-S; 

has  the  backbone  to  stand  pat  for  what  aJost  the'  fill’  o^hours  of'vigflan^wo^ 

«-  -s?**  >  4  $ 

and  are  hoping  to  hear  how  it  eventually  creased.  *  The  nurse  has  hS  chance°  for 

enVf-  „  ..  c  needed  recreation  and  full  amount  of 

1  or  years  many  sections  of  Massa-  sieep  for  ]1Pr  strenuous  work.  Also  the 
chusetts  have  had  trouble  over  this  same  training  schools  15  years  ago  required  a 
matter  and  each  year  bnds  more  and  pupil  nurse  to  be  on  duty  the  full  12 
more  schools  consolidated,  but  it  is  usual-  hours  of  each  day  for  two  years  Now 
ly  in  districts  where  the  opposition  is  not  most  schools  'have  eight  hours  duty  and 
vigorous  enough  to  be  heard  distinctly  three  years,  with  better  instructions, 
Tn  one  instance  the  families,  stiuck,  such  as  more  lectures,  laboratory  work 
refused  in  a  body  to  send  tlieir  children  a  thorough  grounding  in  nutrition,  and 
to  a  center  school,  and  they  parsed  many  other  subjects  which  are  very  es- 
around  a  paper  and  managed  to  secure  so  sential.  The  profession  is  on  a  much 
many  signers  in  favor  of  continuing  their  higher  plane  and  better  basis  than  ever 
district  school  that  it  was  successful,  before.  The  local  and  State  associations 
Perhaps  the  Roaring  Brook  people  could  keep  the  standard  up  to  the  highest  level, 
do  likewise.  Any  young  woman  with  ambition,  good 

And  still  another  thought  that  is  a  big  common  sense,  an  adequate  education,  a 
factor  in  preventing  this  State  paternalism 
of  which  we  have  altogether  too  much. 

Do  we  wait  until  it  has  gained  such  a 
headway  as  to  be  almost  beyond  control 
before  we  wake  up?  It  behooves  every 
district  to  be  up  and  doing  every  minute 
with  a  sharp  lookout  ahead,  a  Parent- 
Teachers  Association,  music  teacher,  good 
blackboards,  good  teachers,  playgrounds, 
and  materials  for  play  as  well  as  work. 

These  things  are  all  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  before  the  inspector  passes  his  ver¬ 
dict  on  consolidation  and  are  all  a  point 
as  an  excuse  for  closing  the  school. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  mothers  have  been 
somewhat  to  blame  that  this  consolida¬ 
tion  has  got  such  a  start.  Have  we 
shown  enough  active  personal  interest  in 
the  school  and  town  official  business? 

Granted  that  only  recently  have  we  been 
allowed  to  vote,  we  could  have  shown 
more  interest  and  exerted  our  influence 
for  the  betterment  of  the  schools  years 
before  we  did.  And  we  must  admit  that 
in  some  instances  the  rural  school  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  community,  and  if  the 
women  had  asserted  their  rights  and 
demanded  that  their  children  have  the 
best  obtainable,  much  controversy  would 
have  been  averted.  But  now  that  we 
are  legally  as  well  as  morally  entitled  to 
a  hand  in  the  community  business,  let 
us  make  that  hand  felt,  and  fight  for 
What  is  necessary  and  right  in  the  way 
of  better  rural  advantages  for  the  com¬ 
ing  generation,  for  we  have  certainly 
done  a  great  deal  in  Massachusetts  since 
we  were  “stirred  up.” 

There  can  be  no  such  thinv.  mothers. 


report  in  April,  are  from  $1  to  $5  per 
acre,  higher  than  a  year  ago  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  States  and  in  the  South.  Many  of  the 
corn-growing  States  show  declines  to 
about  the  same  extent,  and  there  are 
some  declines  also  in  the  wheat  and  live 
stock  regions  of  the  Far  West,  although 
land  is  higher  this  Spring  in  California 
and  Oregon. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  average 
prices  of  land  are  about  the  same  as  in 
the  Spring  of  1925.  The  prices  by  sec¬ 
tions  show  that  the  troubles  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  are  very  real,  since  they  cut 
down  the  value  of  farms.  The  rest  of  the 
country,  with  exceptions  here  and  there, 
is  at  least  keeping  its  courage  and  its 
grasp  on  the  land.  In  the  regions  of  all¬ 
round  farming  there  is  a  fairly  confident 
feeling  regarding  the  desirability  of  good 
land. 

good  land  better  than  ever 

Tresent-day  developments  emphasize 
the  old  saying  that  “it  is  better  to  buy 
good  land  than  to  take  poor  land  as  a 
gift.”  The  higher  the  wages  of  farm  help 
and  the  more  new  farm  machinery  in¬ 
vented,  the  harder  it  is  to  compete  by 
farming  on  poor  or  difficult  land. 

A  FREAKY  SEASON 

The  progress  of  the  Spring  season 
showed  some  queer  contrasts.  The  East 
was  on  the  average  about  two  weeks 
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arriving  in  May  is  rough  and  sprouty, 
including  many  potatoes  that  are  not 
usually  considered  fit  to  sell. 

NATURAL  POTATO  STORAGE 

Last  Fall  an  Idaho  potato  farmer  put 
off  digging  until  very  late  and  the  field 
of  40  acres  was  snowed  under  until 
Spring,  In  April  they  dug  the  potatoes 
and  found  over  300  bushels  to  the  acre, 
three-fourths  of  them  still  sound  and 
7  *or  market.  The  government  agent 
who  tells  this,  potato  yarn  admits  that  he 
might  not  believe  it  himself  if  he  had  not 
been  there  when  the  field  was  being  du» 
after  the  Winter  in  nature’s  cold  stor¬ 
age.  They  do  keep  potatoes  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  warehouses,  especially  iu  California, 
but  they  use  considerable  care  about  the 
temperature.  Probably  this  field  was 
covered  with  enough  snow  to  prevent  any 
deep  freezing  of  the  soil. 

Idaho  has  suddenly  become  one  of  the 
great  potato  States,  next  to  Maine  and 
Minnesota,  at  present  having  shipped  17,- 
000  carloads  this  season.  They  raise  big 
crops  in  the  western  potato  region,  using 
planty  of  water  and  little  or  no  fertilizer. 

average  freight  cost  is  about  75c  per 
100  lbs.  from  Idaho,  compared  with  about 
50c  for  potatoes  from  Northern  Maine, 
to  the  usual  markets  for  that  crop,  or 
oOc  from  Western  New  York.  But  freight 
expense  does,  not  matter  much  when  po¬ 
tatoes  sell  high.  It  seems  that  they  have 
been  closing  out  everything  in  the  Yfest 
even  some  good  seed  potatoes,  which 
looks  like  a  poor  start  for  this  season. 

_  G.  B.  F. 

Time  to  Settle  a  Will 

How  long  does  the  law  of  the  State  of 
Texas  allow  for  settling  a  will  after 

elderly  lady  was  left 
$1,000  by  a  relative  in  Texas  and  the 
of  the  will  took  place  Nov.  23, 
1923,  in  county  of  Bexar,  Texas. 

Connecticut.  s.  A 

The  latvs  of  Texas  provide  that  an 
executor  or  administrator  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  the  county  judge  if  they  fail 
to  make  a  settlement  for  three  years  after 
the  granting  of  the  letters,  unless  the 
time  be  extended  by  the  court.  n.  t 


Get  His  Expression!  What  Public  Man  Does  He  Look  Like? 


for  us — so  backs  up,  and  call  a  com¬ 
munity  meeting  in  that  “little  red  school 
house,”  and  thrash  out  a  solution  to  your 
problem,  even  if  it  means  marching,  like 
Coxey’s  army,  to  the  State  Capitol.  And 
you  have  the  best  wishes  of  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  reader.  mrs.  l.  m.  C. 

Royalston,  Mass. 


Country  Girls  As  Nurses 


Notes  from  Orleans  Co., 
N.  Y. 

Farmers  in  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  are 
just  beginning  to  plant  early  peas,  oats 
and  barley.  On  account  of  so  much  rain 
lat  Fall,  there  was  very  little  wheat  put 
in  and  what,  little  there  is,  does  not  look 
very  promising.  Many  are  plowing  un- 


On  page  505  Mr.  Win  eh  ell  has  written  r’-muy  are  plowing  un-  month  late  because  of  the  frost  which 

a  very  good  argument  for  the  profession  der  last  year’s  bean  and  corn  croDs  not  f V,  °  tne  ,*ro?c  wlllCa 

of  the  trained  nurse.  He  in  right  in  because  they  did  not  need  fhe  eSrn  ?o  he.,.r*..S1“ssoms'  "«• 


Northwestern  States  were  one  to  four 
weeks  early.  We  had  the  strange  contrast 
the  first  of  May  of  4  or  5  ft.  of  snow 
in  parts  of  Quebec,  and  arrivals  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  cantaloupes  in  eastern  markets. 
The  weather  experts  lhave  had  a  hard 
time  explaining  why  the  two  sides  of 
the  continent  have  been  through  such 
different  weather  conditions.  The  con¬ 
trast  has  been  increased  here  and  there 
by  special  freaks  of  the  weather.  Thus, 
the  Alabama  strawberry  crop  was  a 
month  late  because  of  the  frost  which 


of  the  trained  nurse.  He  is  right  in 
what  he  says.  There  is  one  thing  more 
which  I  would  like  to  add,  and  that  is 
in  regard  to  what  kind  of  training  school 
a  young  woman  should  enter.  It  is  an 
important  factor  in  her  after  life. 

I  myself  was  a  trained  nurse  and  was 
superintendent  of  a  hospital  when  I  met 
the  man  who  persuaded  me  to  change  my 
profession.  Twenty  years  later  an  un¬ 
foreseen  circumstance  made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  make  use  of  my  ability  to  make  a 
living.  What  to  do  I  hardly  knew.  I 
proceeded  to  take  stock  of  myself, 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  take  up 
office  work  or  my  old  profession  of  nurs¬ 
ing.  To  do  the  latter  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  register  in  the  State  where  I 
am  now  living.  The  laws  of  most  States 
require  this  to  obtain  a  licence  to  nurse 
as  a  trained  nurse.  As  it  happened,  I 
graduated  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  unless 
that  school  was  recognized  by  this  State 
I  could  not  register  here.  It  took  sev¬ 
eral  months  to  write  back  and  forth  and 
fill  the  many  blanks  required.  Even  then 
I  was  not  certain  of  being  accepted  with¬ 
out  going  to  the  State  University  and 
going  through  an  examination.  How¬ 
ever,  because  of  my  training  school  being 
up  to  the  required  standard,  and  my 
record  afterwards,  I  obtained  the  neces¬ 
sary  R.  N. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  take  the  ex¬ 
amination  in  the  State  in  which  the  train¬ 
ing  school  is  located  as  soon  as  training 
is  finished.  Should  a  nurse  happen  to 
change  her  residence  to  another  State  she 
will  be  allowed  to  register  there  and 
practice  her  profession  by  reciprocation 
provided  her  school  is  up  to  the  re¬ 
quired  standard. 

Mr.  Winehell  also  says  that  some 
schools  accept  an  applicant  at  the  age 


because  they  did  not  need  the  corn  to 
feed,  but  because  it  could  not  be  harvested 
except  by  hand  picking.  Enough  corn 
was  picked  for  seed  and  a  very  small 
amount  for  feeding.  The  seed  is  of 
doubtful  quality,  however.  Many  or¬ 
chards  are  being  neglected  in  favor  of 
canning  crops,  which  are  fast  becoming 
our  best  money-makers.  We  wore  rubber 
boots  to  pick  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes 
last  Fall. 

The  coyotes  that  have  been  ravaging 
part  of  Genesee  and  Orleans  counties 
are  not  all  caught  yet.  Several  were 
killed  last  Fall.  I  understand  that  the 
hunters  have  given  up  the  chase  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Spring  floods  in  the  swamp 
where  tlie_  coyotes  harbor.  Orleans  Coun¬ 
ty  supervisors  feel  that  since  the  beasts 
frequent  not  only  Orleans  but  Genesee 
County,  the  problem  of  eradicating  them 
is  one  of  .  State  .  interest  and  the  .$300 
bounty  which  expires  within  a  short  time, 
will  not  be  extended  by  Orleans  super¬ 
visors.  All  the  sheep  and  even  chickens 
will  be  in  great  danger  this  Summer.  A 
neighbor  had  a  flock  of  about  60  hens 
killed  one  Sunday  while  he  attended 
church.  It  is  thought  that  this  was  the 
work  of  dogs,  instead  of  the  coyotes 
though.  It  is  apple  blossom  time  now 
but  no  blossoms  are  in  sight.  The  leaves 
are  just  coming  out.  c.  w.  f. 


Countrywide  Situation 


LAND  VALUES,  MACHINERY,  AND  FARM 
HELP  ;  FREAKS  OF  THE  SPRING  SEA¬ 
SON  ;  CROPS  AND  MARKETS  CATCHING 
UP  SLOWLY. 

Changes  in  the  price  of  land  from  year 

to  year  seem  to  be  a  fairly  good  reflection  11CW  yuutiues  were 

ol  the  condition  of  farming  as  it  really  only  about  half  as  heavy  as  a  year  ago. 
IS*  o  °  •  e  owners;  Brices  of  farm  land  The  slump  in  old  potatoes  is  not  quite  so 
tins  opring,  according  to  the  government  bad  as  it  looks,  because  much  of  the  stock 


tions  in  the  Carolinas  are  also  about  a 
month  late  in  shipping  truck  crops,  be¬ 
cause  heavy  rains  made  it  necessary  to 
re-plant  hundreds  of  acres.  The  general 
situation  leads  to  quite  a  mix-up  for  rail¬ 
roads  and  other  interests  which  have  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  season’s  develop¬ 
ments.  City  dealers  are  puzzled  to  know 
where  to  send  their  buyers,  the  l’ailroads 
have  a  hard  time  providing  empty  cars  at 
the  right  time  and  place,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  government  field  stations  is 
badly  upset.  * 

Probably,  the  differences  in  lateness  or 
earliness  will  tend  to  even  up  during  the 
Summer.  Such  seasons  usually  work  out 
that  way.  Despite  these  conditions,  the 
general  progress  of  the  crops  seems  to  be 
fairly  good.  In  general,  there  is  a  little 
larger  acreage  than  last  year  and  less 
damage  from  drouth.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  a  heavy  supply  of  southern  vege¬ 
tables  and  berries  before  long.  There  is 
some  damage  from  drouth  along  the 
Lower  Atlantic  Coast  and  in  parts  of  the 
Northwest,  but  nothing  like  so  serious  as 
occurred  last  season.  Prices  in  general 
are  a  little  higher  than  last  year  so  far 
as  fruits  and  vegetables  are  concerned, 
although  the  Spring-price  tendency  has 
been  downward,  as  usual. 

POTATOES  SLUMP 

The  April  rise  carried  potatoes  to  an 
average  city-price  level  of  about  $5.75 
per  100  lbs.  Then  came  a  month  or 
more  of  declining  prices,  which  brought 
the  average  below  $4,  having  cut  off 
about  one-third  of  the  season’s  top  level. 
The  market  situation  would  have  been 
worse  but.  for  the  lateness  of  the  new 
crop.  Shipments  of  new  potatoes  were 


Boys  and  Girls 

List  of  Contributors 

New  York:  ‘Hermie  Fox  (12),  Celia  Fox,  Edith 
Tayior  (8),  Edna  Taylor  (8),  Lottie  Taylor 
(14),  Margaret  Emerson  (16),  Dorothy  Dial 
Thelma  Shanon  (15),  ‘Bessie  Shannon  (12),  j! 
Lang  (14),  Irene  Newton,  Eileen  Campion  (13)’ 
Willis  Syfert  (14),  Rosa  Wolfe  (12),  Matilda 
Aparil  (10),  Myrtle  Halvorson  (15),  Donald 
Carmel  (4),  Kenneth  Sherwood,  Lucile  Woehr- 
man  (13),  A.  Roger,  Kenneth  Barber  (13) 
Dorothy  Wood  (13),  Elizabeth  Hauck,  Beatrice 
Fuller  (13),  Mae  Nelson  (10),  Donald  Hardy 

(11),  Norman  Hardy  (12),  Elizabeth  Workman, 
Inez  Jensen  (9),  Ernest  Davies,  ‘Loretta  Kin- 
youn  (8),  Marjorie  Fraser,  Iva  Brown  (16) 
Elizabeth  Baum,  Lillian  Blaka  (15),  ‘Margaret 
Gippert  (16),  ‘Edna  Koenig  (16),  Mary  Palm- 
erone  (11),  Louise  Palmerone  (10),  Louis  Grang¬ 
er,  Lois  Russell  (15),  Dorothy  Kelley  (14) 
Marian  Horton  (6),  Phoebe  Huestis  (10),  Eliza¬ 
beth  Whalen,  Beatrice  Booth  (15),  Margaret 
MacKenzie  (15),  ‘Charlotte  Booth  (17),  Russell 
Dewey  (11),  Lavina  Jensen  (14),  Vera  Chase 
<J2)>  ^Ienritt  Smith  (13),  Helen  Houghtaling 
(13),  Paul  Wirsing  (15),  Lydia  Heintz,  Wini¬ 
fred  Smith,  Mary  Partridge,  ‘Waddie  Kic  (14) 
•Elizabeth  Humphreys  (12),  Pauline  Schrodt 
(Id),  *  Abram  Kittle  (11),  *Roy  Bergman  (15), 
Dorothy  Utts,  Carolyn  Veach  (12),  Cecelia 
Frederickson,  *John  F’rederickson  (12),  Mable 
Kirby  (13),  Grace  Wheat,  Kate  Kramers  (16), 
Margaret  Kramers  (11)),  Martha  Stang,  *Mary 
Blair  (14),  Mary  Halerck  (10),  Arne  Jatko  (12), 
Mary  Huzar  (9),  Josephine  Ziolkowski  (15) 
Genevieve  Ziolkowski.  Myrtis  Snyder  (15),  Elsie 
Dodge,  ‘Ellen  Rickard  (18),  Ruth  Hossler  (17), 
Arthur  Hulin  (9),  Francis  Doty  (11)),  Stanley 
Zielinski  (11),  ‘Kenneth  Herbert  (15),  Flor¬ 
ence  Burns  (14),  Steve  Chrappa  (14),  Louise 
Reid  (13),  ‘Aubrey  Gregory  (15). 

Pennsylvania:  Franklin  S.  Kohler  (15),  Chris¬ 
tine  Sheridan  (10),  Paul  Stiely  (14),  ‘Miriam 
Kachel  (16),  Edythe  Smith,  Thelma  Miller 
Esther  Ivagey  (10),  Allie  Weiss  (16),  Viola 
Waymaa  (14),  ‘Esther  Herr  (17),  Norman 
Weisel  (13),  Leon  Hartwich  (13),  David  Le¬ 
high  (17),  Elizabeth  Eberly  (16),  Pearl  Bedat 
(6),  Elizabeth  Kugler  (12),  ‘Edna  Ross  (15), 
‘Jean  Speirs  (12). 

New  Jersey:  Ina  Van  der  Muellen,  Leonard 
Cook.  Clara  Van  der  Meullen  (11)),  Steve  Chrap¬ 
pa  (13),  Mary  Wieringa  (14),  ‘Alice  Chew  (14), 
Gordon  King  (12),  Lillian  Nelson,  Helen  Slon- 
iewska  (16),  *Edla  Jurgensen  (12),  Grace  Bur- 
lew'  (13),  Dorothy  Schilke  (11). 

Connecticut:  ‘Albert  Kirk  (17),  Mary  Mero 

(12),  Bernice  Watrous  (10),  Martha  Freimuth 

(11) ,  Alma  Freimuth  (9),  Edna  Irwin  (8),  Edith 
Hamerline  (12),  ‘Edna  Garlick  (14),  Alice 
Smith,  ‘Norman  Hallock  (18),  Berta  Griffiths, 
Laura  Jewett,  Laura  Brax  (12). 

Ohio:  Laura  Clough  (12),  Robert  Campbell 

(12) ,  Ruth  Wortman  (10),  Ruth  Muir  (12), 
Rosemary  Sliedron  (10),  Ellen  Budusky  (10), 
Josephine  Barski  (14),  Byron  Fisher,  Galen 
Troyer  (12). 

Maine:  Myrtle  Hemenway,  Wilma  Hills  (14), 
Rebecca  Spencer. 

Indiana:  Mabel  Gorman  (12). 

Michigan:  Esther  Anderson  (14). 

Rhode  Island:  Alice  Brown,  Elizabeth  Whita¬ 
ker  (12),  Margaret  Sherman  (13). 

Delaware:  Pearl  Hudson  (9),  Thomas  Ellis. 
Vermont:  Morgan  Craig,  ‘Elmer  Currier  (13), 
Evelyn  Roy  (10),  Josephine  Roy  (13). 

New  Hampshire:  Peggy  Metcalf  (8),  Earl  An¬ 
derson  (19),  Myrtle  Ogden  (15). 

Virginia:  Edith  Hostetter,  ‘Clarke  Allender 
(12). 

Massachusetts:  ‘Ramona  Sawyer. 

Illinois:  Sarah  Graham  (11),  Anna  Graham 
(16). 

Maryland:  Ruth  Harvey,  Evelyn  Sandford 

(13) ,  ‘Pauline  Neighbors,  Preston  Isaacs  (11). 

Letters  Wanted 

New  York:  Grace  Wheat,  Myrtis  Snyder  (15), 
Lucille  Woehrman  (13),  Eileen  Campion  (13), 
Bessie  Shanon  (12),  Phoebe  Huestis. 
Massachusetts:  Warren  Brown  (17). 

New  Jersey:  Lillian  Nelson. 

Pennsylvania:  Thelma  Miller. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


In  March  we  wrote  to  the  American 
Chickeries,  Grampian,  Pa.,  if  they  could 
send  us  some  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
They  wrote  back  they  could  send  them 
April  19,  so  we  sent  them  check  for  800 
chicks  on  March  31.  We  have  not  got 
them  yet.  We  wrote  them  to  send  our 
money  if  not  the  chicks.  They  wrote 
back ‘that  they  had  a  poor  hatch.  Then 
we  wrote  again  asking  them  to  send  back 
our  money  but  don’t  get  either.  M  ill  you 
ask  them  to  send  our  money  back  ! 

New  Jersey.  J-  s-  n- 

American  Chickeries,  Grampian,  Pa., 
is  making  the  worst  record  of  any  hatch¬ 
ery  we  know  this  season.  Complaints 
similar  to  the  above  are  numerous.  Poor 
hatches  isn’t  any  excuse  for  failure  to 
answer  letters  and  refund  money  when 
orders  are  cancelled.  The  manager  of 
this  hatchery,  C.  A.  Iveiser,  seems  to 
have  little  regard  for  his  customer’s  in¬ 
terest.  A  delay  of  six  weeks  in  sending 
chicks  may  mean  upsetting  the  pur¬ 
chaser's  plans  entirely,  and  a  loss  that 
cannot  be  estimated.  Apparently  Mr. 
Iveiser  doesn’t  take  -this  into  considera¬ 
tion.  American  Chickeries  will  not  be 
permitted  to  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
another  season. 


A  man  knocked  at  our  door  and  came 
in  holding  a  well-known  periodical  in  his 
hand  containing  a  large  advertisement  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  and  said  : 
“I  am  representing  this  company ;  we 
will  wire  your  house,  furnish  fixtures, 
using  our  own  goods  throughout,  have  it 
inspected  and  passed  before  first  pay¬ 
ment,  balance  13  months  to  pay-  '\e 
told  him  we  did  not  feel  able  to  have  it 
done  at  present,  but  thought  of  having  a 
local  man  do  it  later  on.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  telling  point,  saying, 
“But  will  lie  guarantee  Ins.  job.  Even 
so  it  is  no  better  than  he  is.  He  may 
die,  move  away  or  go  out  of  business  m 
a  year  or  two,  and  your  guarantee  is 
nothing.  We  guarantee  for  he 

life  of  the  house  backed  by  $30,000,090. 
It  appeared  good  business  to  me  though 
possibly* at  a"  higher  price  After  some 
further  talk  my  wife  and  I  signed  an 
agreement  without  reading  anything  ex¬ 
cept  the  specifications.  The  job  was  to 
have  been  completed  next  (and  is 

not  vet,  two  weeks  latei).  I  wo  aaj  s 
later 5a  Ford  with  small  open  body  drove 
in  containing  two  men,  some  tools,  etc. 
But  the  name  of  General  Electiic  was 
not  on  it.  I  then  began  to  question  mv 
prudence.  Two  days  later  the  fire  under¬ 
writer's  inspector  came  and  condemned 
The  job,  and  said  the  General  Electric 
Co  "did  not  manufacture  fixtuies  oi  do 
this  kind  of  work ;  that  this  was  an  every¬ 
day  case  of  “bootlegging  electricians 
going  into  this  county  to  humbug  the 
people.  Though  they  did  not  get  away 
«lth  it  it  meant  a  lot  of  inconvenience, 
holLg  ip  The  job  before  i«  eould  -b< f  m; 
snected  and  passed,  etc.  Rather  tliai 
have  this  agent  (who  signed  his  name 
‘gh-iwf  cast  such  a  reflection  on  the  in 
SlieeLe  of  mfeelf  and  others  without 
Stf  hindrance  I  now  write  tins  and 
would  advise  that  we  never,  no  aevet, 
sign  any  agreement  before  we  lead  th 
body  of  it.  Trust  no  one.  w-  A.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  many  reports  of  the  operation 
of  irresponsible  electrical  concerns  se¬ 
curing  contracts  for  wiring  country 
houses.  “Bootlegging  electricians’’  de¬ 
scribe  this  class  of  pirates  in  two  words. 
No  doubt  the  home  electrician  would  do 
the  work  at  the  same  price  and  a  much 
better  job.  The  warning  against  all  this 
class  of  tradesmen  is  timely  and  well  jus¬ 
tified. 


I  have  several  bills  which  I  have  been 
msuccessful  in  collecting  —  due  since 
•ist  Fall  I  have  sent  bills  out  each 
nonth,  also  letters,  too,  and  do  not  re¬ 
vive  any  reply.  Would  like  to  know  if 
-ou  collect  bills  for  people  outside  of 
he  State  in  which  they  reside  One  bill 
lue  us  is  from  Arthur  Lee of  . Riverhead 
ST.  Y.,  amounting  to  $27.50,  and  the 
fiber  from  Merwin  Raynor,  3’-o  B  ront 
3t.,  Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  to  the 
nnount  of  $81.75.  They  are  small  bills 
mt  we  need  the  money.  Ret  us  know 
yliat  the  charges  are  and  we  will  gladly 
lend  check  for  same  if  you  will  try  to 
?olleet  for  us.  B-  K-  K- 

New  Jersey. 


We  have  had  continuous  complaints 
against  Arthur  Lee,  of  Riverhead,  N.  Y., 
and  Merwlin  Raynor  of  the  Harlowarden 


Nurseries,  Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Me 
gave  them  two  weeks  to  pay  these  ac¬ 
counts  and  they  have  not  done  so.  It 
has  previously  been  necessary  to  collect 
accounts  through  an  attorney  and  we  are 
doing  so  now.  Our  readers  will  do  well 
to  take  the  precaution  and  not  send  or¬ 
ders  or  goods  to  these  parties  unless  they 


want  to  wait  an  indefinite  time  for  ad¬ 
justment  and  finally  resort  to  an  attor¬ 
ney’s  service. 

We  have  several  times  paid  our  re¬ 
spects  to  the  Maxim  Development  Corp., 
“free  lot  puzzle  scheme,”  and  similar 
schemes  of  other  concerns.  Here  is  what 
the  bulletin  of  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau  says  about  it : 

The  Maxim  Development  Corporation, 
New  York  City,  with  Hyman  Herwitz, 
president  and  Harold  H.  Goldman,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  used  local  news¬ 
paper  display  advertising  space  to  dispose 
of  New  Jersey  property  by  the  free  lot 
scheme,  modified  by  a  puzzle  solution. 
Those  who  solved  a  puzzle  -which  called 
for  the  correct  arrangement  of  letters  to 
form  a  proper  name  "were  promised  a 
beautiful  lot  20x100  ft.  free.  The  lot 
was  not  free.  It  was  necessary  to  pay 
$4.85  which  this  company  claimed  cov¬ 
ered  the  cost  of  drawing  up  legal  papers. 
A  20-ft.  lot  is  considered  too  narrow  for 
building  purposes  and  the  Maxim  Co. 
endeavored  to  sell  adjoining  lots  at 
$49.50. 

A  representative  of  the  New  York  Bu¬ 
reau  visited  the  property  and  found  it 
to  be  well  covered  with  trees  and  brush 
and  that  one  space  the  length  of  the 
property  and  about  50  ft.  wide  had  ‘been 
cleared  of  trees  and  brush  to  mark  the 
location  of  a  main  street.  No  other  street 
work  appeared  to  have  been  done.  At  a 
price  of  $4.85  a  lot.  the  company  receives 
$70.75  per  acre.  The  property  actually 
cost  the  promoters  about  $15  an  acre. 
Purchasers  would  have  to  employ  a  sur¬ 
veyor  to  locate  their  lots. 

Subscribers  to  local  papers  can  per¬ 
form  a  public  service  by  protesting  to 
the  publishers  who  print  advertisements 
of  these  fake  puzzle  schemes. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Clipper 
lawn  mower  manufactured  by  the  Clipper 
Lawn  Mower  Co.,  Dixon,  Ill.?  Is  the 
company  reliable,  and  do  you  think  the 
mower  practical?  R.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  reports  covering  a  period  of  years 
indicate  that  the  Clipper  lawn  mower  is 
not  a  practical  machine,  under  ordinary 
conditions.  It  may  work  on  some  lawns 
but  many  purchasers  have  reported  it 
worthless.  The  standard  whirling  cut¬ 
ting  knife  type  is  the  only  lawn  mower 
worth  considering. 

Is  the  Easyliold  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
the  Easyliold  truss,  reliable?  Their  ad¬ 
dress  is'  2906-2908  Main  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  I  was  thinking  of  sending 
there  for  a  truss.  E.  G.  B. 

New  York. 

We  have  little  faith  in  this  sort  of 
appliance  for  those  afflicted  with  rup¬ 
ture.  It  may  prove  beneficial  in  some 
cases  and  no  doubt  injurious  in  others. 
Such  cases  are  too  serious  to  take 
chances.  The  only  reasonable  course  for 
those  so  afflicted  is  to  consult  the  family 
physician  and  follow  his  advice  as  to  the 
best  appliance,  if  any  can  be  successfully 
used  in  the  case. 

During  recent  years  “roadside  mar¬ 
kets.”  lunch  counters,  restaurants,  homes 
offering  accommodations  to  travelers,  etc., 
have  become  subjects  for  regulation  and 
inspection.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  abortive  -attempts  to  inspect  and  ap¬ 
prove  these  places  of  accommodations 
for  tourists,  by  business  organizations  or 
corporations.  Some  of  these  propositions 
were  little  short  of  easy-money  schemes. 
Even  with  the  legitimate  organizations 
in  this  line  The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  give 
them  approval  for  the  reason  that  we 
regard  such  inspection  and  approval  the 
function  of  some  public  or  State  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  worked 
out  a  feasible  plan  for  the  regulation  of 
roadside  markets  under  the  title  “Farm¬ 
ers’  Roadside  Market  Association  of  New 
Jersey.”  This  organization  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  co-operation  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
Farmers  conducting  roadside  markets 
can  apply  for  inspection  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  by  this  association.  Farmers  pay 
$10  a  year  for  the  service  and  if  ap¬ 
proved  are  entitled  to  display  a  sign  so 
that  prospective  customers  will  know  that 
the  market  is  standardized  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Farmers  in  some  sections  of 
Massachusetts  are  working  along  the 
same  lines  to  assure  the-  public  that  only 
honest  fresh  goods  are  sold  and  that  the 
purchaser  will  get  a  “square  deal.”  Such 
a  function  cannot  be  performed  by  any 
corporation  operating  for  profit. 


Only  *5 


DOWN 
NOW— 
and  No  Further  Pay¬ 
ments  Until  Oct.  1st. 
Buys  Any  Witte  Engine 

Up  to  10  H-P.— The  One-Profit  Engine 

For  42  years  I  have  been 
building  ENGINES  which 
thousands  of  farmers  have 
pronounced  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  and  economical 
in  the  world.  But  this 
WITTE  Engine  is 
the  masterpiece  of 
of  them  all.  It  is  really 


a  mechanical  marvel  and  I  am  so  proud  of 
its  perfection  that  I  want  every  farmer  to 
have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro-  # 

duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine  so  PnitlfC 

any  man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do  almost  **  f-/*OC  A  till  19 

every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s  economical 
in  operation.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO 
Magneto,  speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling 
governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up 

and  deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an  IRON 
CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 

Remember — £  — £? 

until  October  1st— and  then  a  year  to  pay  IS  you  wish. 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people  boosting 
this  wonderful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you  can  buy  it  on 
practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  On  my  liberal  30 
day  test  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and  the  low  balance 
can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit.  Scrap  your  old  engine  and 
pay  a  little  on  the  WITTE. 

Vin  WWJ  On  my  plan  this  master  WITTE  Engine  will  literally 
Rt  MmEflL  E>ay  f°r  itself,  and  make  you  a  big  profit  besides,  in 


Runs  on  Kerosene* 
Gasoline*  Distillate* 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 


QTARTS  easy  in  coldest 
*"*  weather.  Special  pit - 
ton  contraction  meant 
more  power  for  lett  fuel. 
Speed  regulator  enable* 
it  to  be  used  on  lightett 
jobt  at  well  at  the  heap - 1 
test  work.  Taket  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron 
Clad  Lifetime  Guarantee. 
AU  Sizes  -2  to  25  H-P. 


Special  WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  SO  Special 
WITTE  Features : 

1 — Light  Weight  Yet  Durable 

2 —  Valves-ln-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  Hir¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-011, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition 

6—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


the  first  year.  Simply  send  me  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress — a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of  my  big  illustrated  book  that 
gives  real  engine  facts.  No  bligati  n  to  you — the  risk  is  all  mine.  Or, 
if  you  are  interested,  ask  for  our  Log  and  Tree  Saw,  3-in-l  Saw  Rig,  oc 
Pump  Catalogs,  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 


Quick  Shipments  made  irom  Kansas  Lity,  Pittsburgh  or  ban 
Francisco,  Cal.,  or  from  nearest  of  these  WITTE  warehouses: 
Albany,  N,  Y„  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Bangor,  Me.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Richmond,  Va„  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Dallas,  Texas,  Laredo,  Tex.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Hillings.  Mont..  Portland. 'Ore.  and  I. os  Angeles,  Cal. _ 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


t«n«n«fl 


1899  Witte  Building, 
1899  Empire  Bldg., 
1899  Witte  Bldg., 


KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI 
PITTSBURGH.  PENNSYLVANIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


HICK  TOUGH 


Take  your  knife  and  shave 
a  piece  of  LEADCLAD 
Wire.  Note  how  thick  the 
pure  lead  jacket  is.  Bend, 
twist  and  hammer  a  piece. 
Note  that  it  can  be  com¬ 
plete!  v  flattened  without 
chippimr,  cracking  or  peel¬ 
ing  the  protecting  ^Jead 
jacket. 


— Leadclad  Will  Serve  the  Next  Generation,  Too  ! 

Like  the  old  grandfather’s  clock,  a  Leadclad  Fence  will  serve  your 
family  for  generations  to  come.  A  thick  Jacket  of  lead,  seven  limea 
heavier  than  the  coating  of  zinc  on  the  ordinary  galvanized  fence, 
covers  every  strand  of  wire  used  in  making  Leadclad  Fence. 

Bend,  twist  or  even  hammer  flat,  Leadclad  wire  and  this  jacket  of  lead 
still  sticks  on  the  job  Hot,  cold,  wet  or  dry— weather  don’t  affect  it. 

That’s  why  a  Leadclad  Fence  will  serve  you  and  your  children 
without  costing  a  penny  for  repairs.  Expensive  i— not  a  bit  of  it ! 

In  the  long  run  Leadclad  won’t  cost  you  a  third  of  what  you  are 
now  paying  for  galvanized. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY,  Moundsvilie,  West  Virginia 

r  rr!  Cl  ITU  ACCCD  Leadclad  Fence  is  sold  to  you  at  a  single 
0/0  LLUD  Ur  F  Lb  profit,  direct-from-the-faetoiy  basis.  We  pay 
the  freight  and  allow 5%  discount  on  club  orders. 

Sign  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  for  samples  of  Leadclad 
Wire  and  full  information. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book  is  written  injthree!parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $*1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

'  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Tbiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  general  houseworker,  In 
Summer  hotel;  also  all  around  cook  for  July 
1  •  state  wages  and  reference  in  first  letter. 
HOTEL  RITA,  North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  reliable  married  man,  with 
small  family,  for  general  farm  work;  also 
good  steady  single  man  for  farm  work;  state 
wages,  when  available  and  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  BLO0MINGDALE  FARMS,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 
16  to  22  years  old,  for  general  farming,  who 
is  interested  in  dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  576,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man,  one  without  chil¬ 
dren  preferred,  as  working  foreman  on  farm 
on  south  side  Long  Island;  house,  milk,  wood, 
garden  supplied;  place  permanent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  for  small  estate,  north  shore  of 
Long  Island,  about  45  miles  from  New  York, 
single  man  as  working  foreman,  preferred  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate,  having  some  experi¬ 
ence  of  propagating  and  taking  care  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs; 
attractive  and  permanent  position  for  the  right 
man;  state  experience  in  full  with  references 
and  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  679,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  and  useful  man,  married,  small 
family,  to  take  entire  care  of  small  Long 
Island  country  place;  lawn,  vegetable  garden, 
cow  and  chickens;  state  age,  experience,  and 
wages  expected  with  unfurnished  house  and 
usual  privileges  and  when  available.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy  about  16,  ambitious,  to  help  in 
small  poultry  farm  and  garden;  Long  Island; 
state  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  606,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  milker  for  certified 
dairy;  to  start  $55  per  month,  room  and  board. 
ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


MAN  for  general  work,  carpentering  and  paint¬ 
ing;  married,  German  preferred.  DR.  BIR- 
NEY,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  country  home  in  Berkshires  of 
Massachusetts,  a  woman  as  cook  from  June 
1  until  early  part  of  October;  desirable  place, 
small  family;  reply  in  detail  to  GEO.  J.  GROS¬ 
MAN,  215  Astor  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Good  plain  cook  for  small  family 
in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Reply  to  ADVERTISER 
597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLEASANT  country  home  for  competent,  de¬ 
pendable,  even-tempered  white  woman  (any 
nationality);  cook  and  housework  for  two  adults; 
$60;  give  age  and  references.  L.  G.  C.,  R.  D. 
29,  Stamford,  Conn. 


MARRIED  farm  hand,  capable  of  doing  all 
kinds  of  farm  work,  dry-hand  milker;  steady 
job  for  good  man ;  six-room  house,  electric 
lights,  running  water,  fuel,  garden,  two  quarts 
milk,  good  wages.  R.  E.  ELLIS,  Oakland, 
N.  J.  Tel.  No.  Oakland  55-J. 


PROTESTANT,  married  man,  on  12-acre  Guern¬ 
sey  dairy  farm;  must  be  A-l,  clean  milker, 
sober  and  willing  worker;  wages  $100  month, 
4-room  cottage  with  lights  and  water  furnished, 
also  milk  and  garden.  OAK  TREE  FARM, 
Mrs.  Frost  Layton,  Box  407,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I„ 
N.  Y. 


FARMER,  experienced,  sober,  worker;  New 
Jersey;  all  year  job;  house,  milk  and  $70 
monthly;  references.  Apply  1270  BOSTON 
ROAD,  New  York. 


WANTED — A  married  couple  at  once,  to  work 
on  apple  farm  in  Southern  Vermont;  man  as 
assistant  manager  on  general  farm;  wife  to  as¬ 
sist  in  cooking  and  housework;  no  children. 
THE  RED  FARMHOUSE,  Westminster,  Yt. 
Tel.  Walpole  15-31. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted  on  up-to-date  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm,  2,000  hens;  farm-raised, 
married  man  preferred;  wife  to  help  with  in¬ 
cubators  and  packing  eggs,  etc.;  living  quar¬ 
ters  new  and  attractive,  four  rooms;  a  good 
job  for  right  couple;  one  cow  to  milk;  state 
age,  size  of  family,  nationality,  references  and 
salary  expected  first  letter.  RED  TOP  FARM, 
North  Branch,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  good  reliable  team  driver  for  de¬ 
livering  coal,  feed  and  grain;  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  with  house,  for  the  right  man;  half-day 
Saturday  with  pay;  reference  required.  A.  D. 
RUNYON,  Millington,  N.  J. 


MINISTER  wanted.  Congregational;  country 
church  in  pleasant  hill  section  of  Southern 
New  England;  roomy  parsonage;  public  library; 
State  road  to  everywhere;  friendly  people.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  JERSEY  coast,  maid  for  lady  alone;  plain 
sewing,  chamberwork  and  waiting;  wages  $60; 
state  age.  experience;  best  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  613,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  single  herdsman,  in 
herd  of  about  50  Holsteins,  doing  some  A.  It. 
work;  state  experience  and  wages  wanted  in 
first  letter.  A.  E.  MITCHELL,  Carmel,  N  .Y, 


WANTED — Single,  practical  farmhand,  good 
stripper  after  milking  machine;  $60  per  month, 
board,  room.  EDWARD  LEWIS,  Yorktown 
Heights,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  white;  mist  be  neat,  honest,  good 
cook;  no  washing;  only  three  in  family;  wages 
$60  per  month.  MRS.  W.  H.  DUCKHAM,  20 
Hillside  Ave.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  in  incuba¬ 
tion,  baby  chicks,  egg  production;  farm  in 
profitable  operation  14  years;  will  give  liberal 
share  of  profits  to  right  man;  an  unusual  open¬ 
ing;  give  full  details.  Address  COLD  SPRING 
FARM,  Meadville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Young  man  for  small  poultry  farm, 
also  for  driving  Ford  car;  answer  by  mail; 
give  reference.  J.  McKENNA,  R.  F’.  D.  1, 
Belmar,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Competent  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  country  home;  small  family;  Sum¬ 
mers  in  Maine;  Winters  in  New  Jersey;  $75  a 
month.  Write  to  MRS.  JOHN  H.  NORTHROP, 
Pondfield  Court,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER  wanted,  married  man,  permanent 
position,  to  take  full  charge  on  eastern  end 
of  Long  Island;  give  full  particulars  in  answer¬ 
ing.  A.  H.  ODELL,  580  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

WANTED — Single  man  with  some  capital  to 
invest  on  share  basis  with  owner  of  large 
Connecticut  farm.  Address  ADVERTISER  621, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  general  worker;  $75  per 
month  and  board.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold 
Spring-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Housekeeper,  cook;  small  boarding 
house;  state  wrnges,  also  useful  young  man, 
dishes,  etc.  WESSEL  &  PERSON,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 

MAN  and  wife,  for  dairy  farm,  25  miles  from 
New  York  City;  man  to  do  general  farm 
work,  and  wife  ,to  help  in  house;  a  good  place 
for  a  good  couple.  ADVERTISER  624,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Laundress,  boys’  school;  if  married 
can  give  work  to  husband;  good  salary. 
COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED,  wages  $60,  a  neat  plain  cook;  coal 
range;  four  in  family  and  three  maids  in 
kitchen;  steady  position;  real  country;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  ADVERTISER  626,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man,  general  farm  work; 

permanent,  good  wages  and  living  conditions. 
L.  C.  FAULK,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple,  poultryman;  woman  to  help 
in  house  and  two  hours  a  day  in  creamery; 
$100  per  month  and  bonus.  L.  C.  FAULK,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y, 

Situations  Wanted 

HEAD  gardener,  22  years’  experience  at  green¬ 
house,  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry  and  stock 
and  general  work  on  private  place;  honest  and 
ean  furnish  best  references.  ADVERTISER 

525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  gardener  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  understands  farming  and  gardening; 
married,  no  children.  Address  BOX  172,  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y. 

YUUNG  man,  21,  having  some  experience  at 
carpenter  work,  desires  position  with  builder 
or  contractor  offering  advancement;  non-smoker; 
must  be  able  to  furnish  year  round  position. 
ADVERTISER  581,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  16,  wants  position  as  farmer’s  helper. 

ROBT.  WITTPENN,  465  54th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

SUPERINTENDENT  on  private  estate  will  be 
open  for  position  June  1;  have  had  20  years 
experience  in  up-to-date  farming  and  gardening, 
dairying  and  butter-making;  can  handle  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery,  do  all  my  own  re¬ 
pairing;  only  A-l  position  considered;  can 
furnish  gilt-edge  references.  H.  GREEN,  Box 
65,  West  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 

DAIRYMAN,  Swiss,  single,  experienced,  prac¬ 
tical,  desires  work  in  dairy  room  where  cer¬ 
tified  milk  is  bottled.  ADVERTISER  598,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  teamster  would  like  to  get  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate  or  stock  farm;  many 
years  experience  in  the  care  and  handling  of 
horses,  and  all  farm  work;  small  family.  AD- 
VEliTISEfl  599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIRST-CLASS  American  Protestant  wishes  sit¬ 
uation;  cook  for  farm  hands;  can  take  charge; 
references.  N.  R.  SCHIRMER,  16  Cottage  St., 
Stamford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  or  estate  manager 
by  man  having  lifetime  experience;  now'  lo¬ 
cated  on  one  of  the  largest  stock  farms  in 
Virginia;  reference  furnished.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  601,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ASSISTANT  poultryman  desires  position  on  poul¬ 
try  plant;  ambitious  worker,  Protestant,  sin¬ 
gle,  age  24.  ADVERTISER  603,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  24,  of  sturdy  farmer  stock,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  herdsman:  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  604,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wants  position  of 
working  superintendent  of  poultry  plant,  or 
poultry  department  of  an  estate;  three  years’ 
experience  with  J.  W.  Parks.  Address  AN¬ 

DREW,  DRILLOCK,  Moran,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  over  15  years’  experience  in 
breeding  high  egg  producers  and  show  prize 
winners,  also  pheasants  and  water  fowls,  wants 
to  take  full  charge  of  plant.  ADVERTISER 
615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  American,  40,  sin¬ 
gle,  desires  position  on  estate  or  farm;  good 
dairyman  ’and  all  around  farmer;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages.  JACOB  LUCAS,  248  Will¬ 
iam  St.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DAIRYMAN,  married  (refined),  clean;  first-class 
butter-maker;  Guernseys  or  Ayrshires  preferred; 
can  raise  anything  on  legs;  nothing  but  good 
private  place  considered,  with  cottage;  state 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  612,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  who  understands  his 
business  and  who  can  produce  the  most  de¬ 
licious  birds  ever  eaten;  expert  egg  production; 
no  booze  or  profane  language;  best  references; 
Protestant;  state  particulars,  with  house.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man.  26,  wishes  work  on  farm;  indus¬ 
trious,  ambitious  and  mechanically  inclined; 
has  very  little  farm  experience.  ADVERTISER 
616,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  young  man  wishes  place  on 
modern  dairy  farm;  preferably  Eastern  New 
York;  best  references;  state  particulars.  FRANK 
BROWN,  East  Holliston,  Mass. 


WORKING  manager  or  herdsman,  34,  Ameri¬ 
can;  14  years’  practical  and  scientific  train¬ 
ing,  ability  to  swing  real  job;  living  conditions 
must  be  pleasant.  ADVERTISER  617,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  woman,  American,  position  as  cook; 

capable,  reliable.  ADVERTISER  618,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  16  years,  wishes  position  as  child’s  nurse 
or  mother’s  helper  in  Christian  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EFFICIENT  woman  accustomed  to  country  life 
wishes  to  help  housewife  in  country  home. 
ADVERTISER  620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  Swiss  wants  work  on  dairy  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  milk  driver;  now  employed  by  big  con¬ 
cern  in  city  on  retail  route.  ADVERTISER  625, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JOB  wanted,  milk  house  or  creamery;  good  but¬ 
ter-maker;  2%  years’  experience;  can  op¬ 
erate  Lipman  ice  machine.  EARL  A.  W. 
SISCO,  Wallingford,  Vt. 


SHEPHERD,  first-class,  is  open  for  position; 

English;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  623, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

j  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  —  Farm  of  85  acres,  near  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  the  Esopuis 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGENDORF,  100  E.  42d  St„ 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  timber.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  350-acre  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farm;  located  1 %  miles  from 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highway;  four  resi¬ 
dences,  excellent  dairy  with  32  cows;  feed  mill, 
3  large  barns,  4  large  poultry  houses,  80  incu¬ 
bators;  oil  royalty  from  small  part  of  farm 
leased;  24  building  lots  each  100  ft.  wide 
fronting  on  croncrete  highway  can  be  sold  with¬ 
out  injuring  farm;  price  very  moderate  and 
easy  terms.  BRUNDRED  TRUST  ESTATE, 
Chambers  Bldg.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


STUDENT  rooming  house,  Cornell  University; 

income  $160  month  besides  living  apartment; 
trade  for  commercial  apple  orchard.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 137-acre  dairy  farm,  stock  tuber¬ 
culin  tested,  all  new  tools;  on  State  road, 
one  mile  from  village,  school  and  station;  am 
compelled  to  move.  ALFRED  PELMEAR,  R. 
D.  17,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


120-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  35  acres  woods,  60 
tillable,  adaptable  for  all  grains  especially 
potatoes;  9-room  house,  barn  ties  16  cows,  hen¬ 
house  for  400  birds,  incubators  and  implements, 
tools;  bargain  for  right  party;  price  $3,000,  $1,- 
000  down,  balance  terms.  JOHN  WAGO,  6 
W.  Broadway,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cranberry  and  blueberry  bog;  20 
acres  cranberries,  10  acres  blueberry  land. 
ADVERTISER  574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 170  acres,  containing  extremely 
beautiful  building  sites,  also  1,000  bearing 
apple  and  pear  trees;  located  on  State  highway 
between  Poughkeepsie  and  Albany;  dwelling 
house  of  8  rooms;  surface  level  and  fine  for 
cultivation.  JOS.  B.  WAGNER,  Blue  Store, 
N.  Y. 


WHITE  Birch  Farm,  high  elevation;  own  pro¬ 
duce;  board  $12.  MRS.  J.  E.  KISSHOUER, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


TWIN  farms,  unsurpassable  for  diversified  farm¬ 
ing;  terms,  with  immediate  possession. 
TWIN  FARMS,  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 


NEAR  New  Haven,  40  acres,  good  house  and 
buildings;  some  equipment;  fine  road.  P.  O. 
BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


OLD  established  commercial  hatchery  and  poul¬ 
try  farm,  two  miles  from  New  Haven;  near 
State  road;  capacity  20.000  chicks,  3,000  hens; 
good  condition,  good  market,  earning  money  to¬ 
day;  Will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale;  $3, COO  cash 
and  mortgage.  H.  B.  COOK,  Orange,  Conn. 


EXTRAORDINARY  opportunity  for  chicken, 
truck  or  fruit  raising  with  limited  capital; 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  6-rooin  modern  cottage,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  several  acres,  absolutely 
rent  free;  opportunity  to  earn  considerable 
money  on  part  time,  regular  rates,  in  addition; 
first-class  references  required.  A.  J.  HAMMER- 
SLOUGH,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WESTERN  rim  Catskills;  agreeable  guest  ac¬ 
commodations  in  Protestant  family;  fine  resi¬ 
dence,  modern  improvements,  charming  grounds; 
swimming  pool;  also  for  rent,  furnished,  bun¬ 
galow  in  W’oods  overlooking  village;  references 
exchanges.  ARTHUR  NORTH,  Executor,  Wal¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -27-acre  farm,  14  acres  grapes,  bal¬ 
ance  under  cultivation;  adjoining  Dover;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  $6,500,  terms  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser.  W.  D.  ROSS,  Dover,  Del. 


HAVE  spot  cash  for  bargain,  from  20-30  acres, 
suitable  for  poultry,  within  60  miles  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  600,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or.  will  trade  New  York  State  farm 
for  town  or  city  property.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  35-acre  farm  in  South  Delaware,  good 
for  all  crops,  no  rocks;  excellent  set  of  build¬ 
ings,  7-room  house,  heatrola  heat,  never  failing 
soft  water;  in  sight  live  junction  town  with 
all  advantages;  fine  orchard,  wood;  houses  for 
600  hens;  price  $4,500,  easy  terms;  include 
team,  complete  equipment  and  owner’s  share 
of  crops.  ADVERTISER  605,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  fully  equipped  poultry 
plant  and  stock  farm;  money-maker  for  some¬ 
one;  liberal  terms.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Washing  - 
tonville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Five  good  Federal  Land  Bank 
farms,  from  50  to  210  acres,  at  prices  of  $1,- 
000  to  $3,500,  with  a  small  payment  dowm  and 
mortgage  for  the  balance.  S.  M.  LOUNSBERRY, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dutchess  County  farm,  100  acres, 
8  head  of  stock,  2  horses,  7-room  house,  barn, 
chicken  house,  good  sized  wood  shed:  price  $6,- 
000,  mortgage  $1,600.  MRS.  V.  STUDRUCKER, 
Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Part  of  house  with  small  poultry 
plant.  ADVERTISER  610,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 614-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm; 

stock  1,200  young  pullets;  will  consider  a 
good  partner  in  the  best  part  of  Vineland;  new 
coops.  ADVERTISER  608,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  30-acre  farm; 

about  seven  miles  from  Willimantic,  Conn.; 
good  soil  and  good  buildings;  just  the  place  for 
poultry;  write  for  full  particulars  to  E.  LEROY 
DENNIS,  Scotland,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — In  the  village  of  Fivoli  on  the  Hud- 
son,  about  one  mile  from  station  and  river; 
7-room  house,  wired;  barn  with  two  floors; 
buildings  in  good  condition;  fine  water;  land, 
o0-200  ft.;  price  $3,000;  also  five  building  lots; 
10  miles  south  of  Hudson,  along  the  St.  Road. 
ARTHUR  E.  LYNK,  Livingston,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  find  a  party  with  a  farm,  orchard, 
sheep  or  poultry,  in  a  location  where  the 
place  can  pay  expenses,  where  there  is  high 
school  near,  on  a  live  and  let  live  basis.  C.  D. 
M.,  86  North  St.,  Milford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— 10-acre  farm,  house  and  outbuild¬ 
ings,  on  main  highway,  near  town.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OWNER  of  200-acre  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

farm  will  sell  at  very  reasonable  price,  or 
arrange  terms  of  operation  with  experienced 
farmer;  State  highway;  near  proposed  great 
New  York  parkway  system;  land  productive, 
well  fenced;  unexcelled  water  supply  for  fields 
and  buildings;  stream;  orchards;  buildings 
ample,  in  repair,  modern  dairy  barn;  dwelling 
16  rooms,  modernized;  garage  four  cars;  not  the 
“bargain  counter”  kind;  object,  to  be  relieved 
of  operation  account  of  age;  a  most  desirable 
self  supporting  country  home;  only  reliable 
parties  considered.  WILLOW  GLEN  FARM, 
Box  33,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat  $6;  two, 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 
zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  issued  before  1870  wanted, 
preferably  on  envelopes;  references  over  100 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
IIAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  also  old 
stamps  used  before  1870  on  the  envelope  or 
off;  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Warburton  Bldg.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


HONEY, 

wheat, 


HENRY 


5  lbs.,  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck- 
$1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones. 

WILLIAM,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  buckwheat  blend,  F'all .  honey, 
60-lb.  can,  $6  here;  amber  chunk  comb,  5-lb. 
pail,  $1.25;  amber,  clover,  $1.15;  buckwheat, 
$1  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT, 
New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Keystone  well  drillers,  terms. 
HOWE  &  OLSON,  Auburn,  Mass. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  *12  vears;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  ,>f  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


WAXTED — Goat  with  or  without  cart,  harness, 
etc.;  one  trained  as  pet  for  children;  Ad¬ 
dress  L,  Room  221,  One  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  white  clover,  blended  with 
Fall  flowers,  or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5 
Per  60-pound  case.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boarding  place  by  healthy  elderly 
man.  ADVERTISER  609,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN  lady  desires  board  on  farm  not 
in  village  or  boarding  house;  moderate  rates. 
ADVERTISER  607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definitepolicies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest,  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ireland  Hoists  Save  Time 

In  Unloading 

WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG  OF 
HOIST,  DRAG 
&  WOOD  SAW 
MACHINES 
Made  by 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Inc. 
Norwich,  New  York 
John  Deere  Plow  Company 
Distributors  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawfis,  Churches, 
Cemeteries.  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
^Write  lor  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Prices. 

^Kokomo  Fence  Mfg.Co. 

Dept.  a n'y  Kokomo.  Ind. 
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ESSEX  “6”  COACH 


300,000 
Owners  Know 
Its  Time -Proved 
Quality 


A  GOOD 

Stave  Silo 
LOW  in  Price 


More  than  300,000  owners  have  bought 
Essex  for  its  Super-Six  advantages  in  Per¬ 
formance,  Riding  Ease  and  Economy, 
with  pride  of  ownership  in  a  fine  and 
beautiful  car. 


j  Get  a  Crasco  and  you  get  a  silo  that’s 
well  made  of  quality  materials.  Years 
of  experience  behind  it — experience  in 
making  superior  silos  such  as  the 
famous  Craine  Triple 


Six  Reasons 

for 

Unadllla 

Leadership 


r 


It  doesn’t  just  happen  that 
more  Unadilla  silos  are  sold  each 
year  than  any  others.  Here  are 
six  of  the  reasons: 

A  Unadilla  cures  and  keeps  silage 
better. 

The  air-tight  fitted  staves  defy 
frost  and  save  all  the  valuable  silage 
juices. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  well-built  of 
selected  lumber. 

The  famous  Unadilla  ladder  makes  for 
the  greatest  silo  safety  and  easy  use. 

Kvery  hoop  can  be  taken  up  12 
inches  at  the  door  front. 

Continuous  opening  at 
feed  level.  You  just  push 
out  the  silage. 

Order  early  while  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  not  rushed  and  effect 
a  real  saving  of  money.  Lib¬ 
eral  discount  for  cash. 

Write  for  our  silo  catalog, 
containing  information  on 
our  strongly  built  storage 
tanks,  water  tubs  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Lowest  Price  in 
History 

A.  Y.  D. 

(AT  YOUR  DOOR) 
With  Nothing  Else  to  Pay 

Hudson-Essex  Deaiers'now 
quote  “At  Your  Door”  prices, 
including  freight,  tax  and 
following  equipment: 


And  thousands  of  new  buyers  who  know 
the  facts  are  turning  to  Essex  for  these 
proved  and  satisfying  qualities,  which  no 
other  car  at  its  price  ever  approached. 

Remember,  Essex  is  an  exclusive  and 
totally  different  type.  No  other  car  can 
share  its  advantages.  Its  smooth  distinctive 
performance  is  combined  with  the  riding 
ease  of  costly  cars.  Steering  is  easy. 
Economy  is  outstanding  in  fuel,  tires  and 
oil,  but  most  important  are  the  savings  of 
trouble-free  operation  for  thousands  of 
miles  at  little  or  no  cost  for  service. 


Automatic  Windshield  Cleaner,  Front 
and  Rear  Bumpers,  RearView  Mirror, 
Transmission  Lock  (built  in),  Radiator 
Shutters,  Moto-Meter,  Combination 
Stop  and  Tail  Light. 


It  is  the  best  Essex  ever  built,  and  because 
of  its  production  and  the  constant  develop¬ 
ment  of  economical  and  precision  methods 
of  manufacture,  it  is  priced  lower  than 
ever  before. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


CORRUCATED-  PLAIN-  V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


FENcJ 

•NCI  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  UNO  STEEL  MARKET 


General  Purpose  Flat  land  —or —  Reversible  SideHill 


Wily  Full  7x12  inch  Chilled  Moldboard  and  Chilled 
t-»  Share,  Oak  Handles,  Steel  Beam,  Malleable 

Hcl  v  Parts  where  most  strain  comes.  Only  $16.50. 

Gauge  Wheel  $1.50.  Steel  Knife  Colter  Attach¬ 
ment  $2.75.  Tempered  Soft  Center  Steel  Mold- 
boards  $5. t5  Extra.  Quantity  Product  ion  saves 
you  money.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  Folder  or  FREE  catalog  and  prices  of  other  plows 
and  implements,  or  ask  your  dealer. 

Eddy  Plow  Works,  %*&&&. 

Plow  Makers  Since  iSSti 


More 
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BOLENS 


Garden  Tractor 


At- 


Does  seeding,  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  All  it  needs  isa  guiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work, 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
are  Instantly  interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indispensible  fea¬ 
tures,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it  with  delight.  Write 

GILSON  Mfq.  Co..  503  Park  St.  Port  Washington  Wi* 


I  Federal  Garden  Tractor  and  Powered 
Lawn  Mower 

Plows,  cultivates 
1,  2  or  3  rows, 
mows  the  lawn. 

Free 
Circular 

the  Federal  foundry  supply  cor 

2648  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LIME 

VERPLANCK  PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Corrects  soil  acidity.  Increases  crop  yields.  Used  by 
farmers  for  years  with  complete  satisfaction.  Ground  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  and  therefore  quickly  available.  Prompt 
delivery.  Reasonable  Prices.  For  further  information 

Address:  CARBONATE  OF  LIME  CORP. 
250  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Canvas  Covers 

FOR  TRUCKS  ANO  AUTOS 

10  oz.  plain  canvas,  9x14,  $9. 

BROWN  WATERPROOF.  prepaid. 
All  sizes  made.  Write  for  samples 
W.  W.  STANLEY-  290  Church  St., New  York 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  PowerCultivator  t 
Gardeners.  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. ( 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1063  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E„  Minneapolis,  Minn. ’ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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\  Trespass  Law  With  Sharp  Teeth  In  It 

Fought  to  a  Finish  On  a  Test  Case 
Stealing  Made  Unhealthy  in  New  Hampshire 


|  The  question  of  trespassing  and  stealing  lias  be¬ 
come  a  vital  one  to  many  farmers  and  fruit  growers. 
The  modern  ear  has  made  it  very  easy  for  auto  liogs 
and  gasoline  hounds  to  grab  fruit,  or  vegetables,  or 
flowers,  and  make  a  quick  “getaway”  before  the  busy 
farmer  can  catch  the  culprits.  Several  States  are 
making  efforts  to  pass  laws  which  will  stop  this 
nuisance.  Among  other  States  New  Hampshire  under¬ 
took  to  stop  the  trouble,  and  three  years  ago  the  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  a  drastic  law  aimed  at  fruit  thieves. 
Finally  the  time  came  for  a  test  case  under  this  new 
law,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Wm.  E.  Putnam,  president 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  to  push 
it  through.  This  case  is  of  great  importance  to  fruit 
growers,  and  all  sorts  of  stories  have  been  told  about 
it.  So  we  asked  Mr.  Putnam  to  give  the  facts.  He 
does  so  in  the  following  article:] 

N  the  first,  place,  up  to  1923  our 
State  had  a  trespass  law  under 
which  an  individual  could  be  prose¬ 
cuted  for  entering  and  doing  damage 
to  property,  and  costs  could  be  as¬ 
sessed  at  $1  and  the  prosecutor  to 
pay  his  own  costs. 

Our  society,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  had  numerous  complaints  from  our  fruit 
and  poultry  men  who  were  raided  and  despoiled  of 
their  products.  At  a  union  meeting  of  the  allied 
societies  at  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  Con¬ 
cord,  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to 


present  a  draft  of  a  trespass  law  under  which  we 
could  recover  damages  done  by  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  thieves  who  scour  the  country  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall.  The  result  was  that  a  new  trespass 
law  was  drafted  and  passed  with  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  in  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1923,  as  well  as  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  was  signed  by  Gov.  Fred  H.  Brown  on  April  7, 
1923.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  law  (page  8S5).  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  I  ever  heard  was  that  it  was  rather  drastic 
iu  its  provisions.  We  agreed  that  we  would  test  it 
out  if  occasion  should  arise. 

Singularly  enough,  it  happened  that  I  was  the 
goat! 

I  have  20  acres  of  orchards  in  Hancock,  and  raise 
fancy  fruit  for  the  market  packed  in  corrugated 
pasteboard  boxes.  During  the  past  four  years  I 
have  taken  40  prizes  in  State  and  New  England 
shows  for  boxed  apples,  etc.,  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  State  University  I  had  grown  some  ideal 
apple  trees,  bringing  them  to  bearing  age  about 
1922. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Otis,  a  man  over  40  years  of  age, 
in  1923  bought  a  tract  of  land  on  which  were  some 
old  apple  trees  which  he  wished  to  graft  to  Mc¬ 


Intosh.  He  came  into  possession  of  this  land  rather 
late  in  the  season,  and  although  his  father  had  a 
young  McIntosh  orchard  iu  Hancock.  Otis,  knowing 
full  well  what  a  setback  it  would  be  to  young  trees 
to  cut  terminals  for  grafting,  did  not  take  any  from 
the  family  trees,  but  went  into  my  McIntosh  or¬ 
chard  at  G  P.  M.  pn  a  dark  and  rainy  night  and  cut 
the  terminals  as  high  as  he  could  reach  on  nine  of 
my  trees,  taking  iu  all  between  400  and  500.  On 
some  of  the  trees  as  many  as  47  were  cut  from  10 
to  14  in.  in  length.  These  trees,  you  must  know, 
had  been  thoroughly  pruned  in  March,  and  there 
was  no  superfluous  wood  left  in  them,  therefore 
any  further  cutting  could  not  help  but  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  setback. 

One  of  my  men  happened  to  be  passing  the  or¬ 
chard ;  his  attention  was  attracted  and  he  saw 
Otis  in  the  orchard  cutting  scions.  On  reporting  this 
to  me  and  learning  that  Otis  had  no  permission  from 
me,  we  had  Otis  before  us  at  my  home.  Otis  said 
he  would  come  iu  the  next  day,  but  that  day  he 
went  to  Peterboro  and  consulted  a  lawyer  who 
looked  up  the  old  trespass  law  but  did  not  see  what 
the  Legislature,  then  iu  session,  had  done  by  enact¬ 
ing  the  new  law.  He  therefore  to  save  his  client 
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Cultivating  Small  Trees  and  Vines  Tales  Close  and  Careful  Work . 
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paying  me,  wrote  me  on  May  1  that  his  client  would 
not  pay  a  cent  damages,  and  that  the  most  I  could 
hope  to  do  would  be  to  sue,  and  if  I  should  win  I 
would  get  nominal  damages  of  $1  and  pay  my 
costs  entire. 

I  therefore  proceeded  under  our  new  law,  after 
being  advised  by  our  leading  growers  that  this 
would  be  a  chance  to  test  the  validity  of  the  law. 
Otis  was  arrested  under  a  warrant  charging  him 
with  entering  without  permission,  stealing,  taking 
and  carrying  away  scions.  In  the  municipal  court 
he  was  found  guilty  by  Judge  Wilson,  fined  $25  and 
costs,  and  the  jail  sentence  suspended. 

I  then  entered  suit  to  cover  the  damages  done  to 
the  frees,  in  the  Superior  Court  for  Hillsboro 
County.  Being  advised  by  the  attorney  for  the 
Horticultural  Society  that  it  would  be  wise  to  try 
this  test  case  before  a  judge  in  an  issue  to  court 
trial,  the  case  was  prepared  and  tried  before  Judge 
Oscar  L.  Young  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  last  December. 
We  had  as  witnesses  Harold  L.  Frost,  of  Arlington, 
Mass.,  and  G.  H.  Montgomery,  of  Olmstead  Bros.  Co., 
the  landscape  gardeners.  Mr.  Frost  is  a  trained 
expert  on  trees,  has  an  orchard  of  5,000  trees  at 
Littleton,  Mass.,  and  is  a  man  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion,  having  been  one  of  those  chosen  by  the  United 
States  government  to  assess  damages  to  the  or¬ 
chards  of  France  by  the  ‘Germans  in  the  late  wTar. 
Mr.  Montgomery  is  also  a  college  man  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  orchard  problems.  Both  Mr.  Frost  and 
Mr.  Montgomery  had  inspected  my  trees  more  than 
once  after  the  cutting  by  Otis,  and  had  seen  the 
results  in  the  crooked  and  brushy  growth  that  had 
come  on  the  limbs  that  had  been  mutilated.  Mr. 
Frost  testified  and  proved  that  the  damage  would 
result  in  loss  of  fruit  as  long  as  10  years,  and  the 
terminals  of  limbs  would  always  be  crooked. 

The  other  side  presented  three  witnesses,  neither 
of  whom  had  ever  raised  McIntosh  apples,  or  raised 
any  fancy  fruit  by  modern  methods,  such  as  pruning, 
fertilizing,  thinning  fruit,  etc.  Otis  had  tried  his 
best,  and  his  attorney  as  well,  to  get  a  reputable  fruit 
expert  to  help  his  side,  but  for  obvious  reasons  they 
would  all  have  been  on  my  side. 

Last  month  Judge  Young  gave  his  decision,  finding 
Otis  guilty  on  each  count  as  alleged,  viz :  entering, 
mutilating,  stealing  and  taking  away  cultivated 
products  there  growing,  and  assessed  damage  to  me 
in  amount  of  $150  and  costs,  which  brought  the 
amount,  all  told,  to  nearly  as  much  again.  This 
decision,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  Superior  Court 
judge,  furnishes  a  clear-cut  test  case  under  our  law, 
and  gives  a  practical  interpretation  of  our  law. 

I  have  had  numerous  letters  and  words  of  com¬ 
mendation  from  our  horticultural  leaders,  from  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
well  as  numbers  of  my  friends  who  had  followed 
the  case  from  its  beginning,  and  the  press  have 
given  publicity  to  the  findings,  also. 

New  Hampshire.  wit.  e.  putnam. 


A  Cape  Cod  Sand  Garden 

LAST  year,  in  October,  we  told  of  a  small  sandy 
garden  which  we  saw  at  Frovineetown — down 
at  the  end  of  Cape  Cod.  We  spoke  of  it  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  may  be  done  with  poor  dry  sand  and 
gravel  if  the  owner  is  willing  to  work  and  goes  at 
his  problem  intelligently.  This  is  part  of  what  we 
said : 

At  Frovineetown,  Mass.,  we  saw  a  garden  owned  by 
Chas.  B.  Smith  which  shows  what  can  be  done  with  a 
heap  of  sand.  Judging  by  the  appearance  of  land 
alongside  I  should  judge  that  originally  Mr.  Smith's 
soil  was  a  common  mixture  of  sand  and  gravel.  It 
looks  like  one  of  the  gravel  pits  which  in  many  New 
England  towns  were  laid  aside  for  road  material— too 
poor  for  crop  growing.  'Mr.  Smith  has  a  place  12ox90 
ft.  The  soil  has  been  worked  over  and  added  to  until 
it  is  nearly  black  in  color  and  would,  we  are  sure, 
show  as  high  an  analysis  in  plant  food  and  organic 
matter  as  the  average  black  soil  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  There  are  several  large  fruit  trees  in  this 
small  enclosure,  and  small  henhouses  for  75  to  100 
chickens.  Vegetables  are  grown  intensively.  There 
will  be  a  succession  of  crops  like  spinach,  lettuce  and 
beans. 

Mr.  Smith  says  he  started  with  wood  ashes.  The 
lime  in  these  ashes  would  help  bind  the  soil  together, 
and  the  potash  is  needed.  Bones  are  buried  in  the  soil 
from  time  to  time,  some  crushed  and  some  entire.  The 
chicken  manure  is  carefully  handled,  and  every  scrap 
of  trimmings  from  vegetables,  weeds,  grass,  anything 
not  salable,  goes  into  the  soil,  and  in  this  way  the 
sand  has  been  made  over  into  a  rich  loam.  It  is  a  great 
illustration  of  how  a  good  soil  can  be  made  out  of 
sand.  It  might  not  pay  to  attempt  this  on  a  large 
scale,  but  no  one  could  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  after  seeing  this  garden. 

It  seems  that  quite  a  number  of  our  readers  are 
interested  in  this  case.  They  want  an  idea  of  what 
Mr.  Smith  produces  on  this  small  piece  of  land. 
As  we  figure  it  this  piece  contains  11,250  square 
feet.  There  are  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre,  so 
that  with  space  occupied  by  house  and  buildings 
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taken  out  there  will  be  around  one-fifth  of  an  acre 
under  cultivation.  Mrs.  Smith  has  sent  us  a  report 
of  sales  from  this  small  piece  of  land  and  we  print 
it  here.  Mrs.  Smith  is  town  director  for  the  Cape 
Cod  Farm  Bureau.  Here  is  her  statement  of  sales: 

You  saw  our  chickens — just  separated.  There  were 
23  pullets.  They  started  laying  Oct.  15,  not  quite  six 
months  old,  and  from  then  until  March  1  laid  1,442 
eggs.  We  are  still  averaging  60  per  cent,  and  for 
February  our  average  has  been  above  that  of  the  county 
or  State.  Many  of  the  eggs  were  sold  for  $1  a  dozen, 
many  more  at  95c  and  90c,  and  we  are  now  getting 
55c  with  not  much  prospect  of  their  going  much  lower. 
The  roosters  were  sold  for  about  $75,  one  of  them 
bringing  $3.50. 

The  big  hill  of  squash  brought  about  $6,  one  big  one 
retailing  at  $1.02  (12%  lbs.  at  Sc  lb.).  Cherries,  $6.30; 
apples,  $4.70;  pears,  $S.S9;  tomatoes,  $9.62,  grown  on 
poles  with  beans ;  parsley,  $25 ;  onions,  $1S.39 ;  let¬ 
tuce,  $47.08  ;  rhubarb,  $24.43.  Greens  including  spin¬ 
ach,  mustard,  chard  and  beets,  $46.39.  Radishes,  $9.03; 
carrots,  $4.15 ;  beets,  $3.20 ;  parsnips,  70c ;  celery, 
$5.15;  peppers,  $2.07;  plants  of  different  kinds,  $3.98. 
Total  sales  were  $246.18. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Extension  Service  is  doing  good 
work  here  this  Winter.  The  home  economics  has  car¬ 
ried  a  good-sized  dressmaking  class.  That  is  finished 
and  furniture  renovation  conies  next,  with  a  chair 
caning  lesson  for  the  first.  We  have  also  combined  with 
Truro,  had  a  poultry  class  with  a  lecture  once  in  two 
weeks  by  our  County  Agent.  There  is  a  large  num¬ 
ber  in  the  various  children’s  clubs ;  sewing,  cookiug 
and  home  beautiful  conducted  by  our  county  club  lead¬ 
er,  a  very  able  woman.  mrs.  c.  b.  smith. 

We  may  say  promptly  and  truly  that  our  farm 
never  did  “produce  in  the  same  proportions” — or 


Scene  on  a  Massachusetts  Du  etc  Farm 


anywhere  near  it  in  fact.  Some  of  our  people  who 
have  large  farms  may  consider  this  rather  small 
business,  but  this  tiny  sand  garden  shows  what  can 
be  done  when  the  soil  is  properly  bandied  and  the 
middleman  is  discharged. 


Can  We  Kill  Crab  Grass? 

HERE  seems  to  be  no  way  of  getting  out  of  a 
discussion  of  the  “quack”  grass  problem.  Every 
year  we  have  several  articles  on  this  subject,  and 
yet  questions  about  it  come  faster  than  ever.  This 
grass  is  a  nuisance  and  a  pest.  In  some  parts  of 
New  England  it  is  actually  driving  farmers  away 
from  their  farms,  and  turning  what  were  formerly 
fine  cultivated  fields  into  pasture  or  poor  meadows. 
The  pest  is  variously  known  as  “quack,”  “crab,” 
“nut,”  “witch,”  “twitch,”  and  “puncture”  grass.  By 
any  name,  however,  it  is  a  nuisance  and  a  fright. 
There  is  some  demand  for  the  roots,  which  are  used 
in  making  medicine  to  be  used  in  kidney  or  bladder 
troubles,  but  generally  it  hardly  pays  to  handle 
these  roots. 

As  for  methods  of  killing  it  out.  there  are  two 
chief  ones.  The  grass  may  be  killed  by  constant 
cultivation.  It  is  propagated  not.  only  from  seeds, 
but  by  sprouts  which  come  up  from  the  roots,  and 
both  bud  and  root  must  be  killed  if  it  is  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Some  farmers  report  good  success  in  plow¬ 
ing  the  land  early,  then  they  go  in  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  and  work  both  ways,  ripping  out  as 
many  of  the  roots  as  possible.  These  are  hauled  to 
one  side  of  the  field  and  burned  as  soon  as  they  are 
dry  enough.  A  good  method  is  to  w  ork  first  with  a 
cutaway  or  disk  harrow,  and  then  follow  with  the 
spring-tooth.  The  cutaway  chops  up  the  roots  and 
tosses  them  to  the  surface,  the  spring-tooth  digs 
them  out  and  carries  many  of  them  off  the  field. 
When  this  work  with  the  two  is  kept  up  long  enough 
practically  all  of  the  roots  are  ripped  out  and  car¬ 
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ried  away,  and  if  this  is  kept  up  until  the  middle 
of  July  it  is  then  a  good  plan  to  give  a  thick  seeding 
of  buckwheat  and  clover.  The  buckwheat  makes  a' 
quick  and  thick  growth  and  it  shades  the  grass  so 
that  very  little  of  it  will  have  a  chance  to  sprout  and 
grow.  In  the  end  it  will  be  almost  entirely  smoth¬ 
ered  out.  If  these  plans  can  be  followed  out  closely 
most  of  the  quack  grass  will  be  destroyed.  If  a 
single  root,  however,  is  left,  it  will  slowly  come  back, 
spreading  under  ground  and  making  its  way.  Some 
people  report  success  by  using  a  cover  crop  of 
thickly  seeded  corn  after  working  the  ground  with 
the  spring-tooth  as  described  above.  This  makes  a 
tremendous  growth,  so  thick  that  the  crab  grass  is 
killed  out. 

In  other  cases  a  flock  of  sheep  is  put  into  the 
crab  grass  and  kept  there  without  much  grain.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  keep  the  grass  gnawed 
down  to  the  roots,  and  these  roots  cannot  develop 
or  exist  if  the  top  is  kept  destroyed.  The  trouble 
with  all  these  methods  is  the  fact  that  many  roots 
seem  to  run  along  the  fence  or  sides  of  the  field,  and 
these  will  come  back,  working  underground.  In  a 
general  wray,  however,  we  think  that  one  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  methods  wTill  kill  out  the  grass. 


Making  Manure  from  Sawdust 

I  have  a  poor  farm,  no  stock,  but  about  125  big 
loads  of  sawdust  right  handy.  How  can  I  handle  this 
sawdust  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  good  of  the  land? 
Also  what  to  buy  to  mix  with  it.  Sawdust  piles  are 
plenty  on  this  mountain,  and  if  they  can,  without  too 
much  cost,  be  converted  into  a  fair  article  of  manure, 
it  would  help  this  section  a  lot.  ,  w.  s.  H. 

E  doubt  if  you  can  make  a  “fair  article  of 
manure”  out  of  ordinary  fresh  sawdust.  It 
contains  small  amounts  of  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphorus,  but  also  contains  an  acid  which,  when 
the  sawdust  is  used  freely,  has  a  bad  effect  upon 
the  land.  We  should  never  think  of  using  fresh 
sawdust  as  a  manure  unless  we  used  lime  at  the 
same  time.  Sawdust  and  planer  shavings  are  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  bedding  in  stalls,  and  when  such 
bedding  is  well  soaked  with  the  stable  liquids  or 
well  mixed  with  the  manure,  the  acids  are  neutra¬ 
lized.  In  some  cases,  reported  to  us,  these  shavings 
and  sawdust  were  used  too  freely,  and  there  was 
trouble  with  the  soil.  We  think  it  would  cost 
more  than  the  sawdust  is  worth  to  cart  and  handle 
it  so  as  to  make  a  good  compost.  On  the  whole  it 
will  pay  better  to  burn  the  sawdust  piles  and  use 
the  ashes  as  a  fertilizer.  The  piles  will  burn  slowly 
and  leave  a  fair  amount  of  ash,  containing  the  lime, 
potash  and  phosphorus  which  the  sawdust  contains. 
The  nitiogen  will  be  lost  as  well  as  the  organic  mat- 
tei,  hut  you  will  be  saved  the  cost  of  handling  the 
saw  dust  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  souring  the 
land.  Of  course  we  know  that  it  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  very  bad  advice  to  suggest  the  burning  of 
any  organic  matter,  but  in  the  case  of  this  sawdust 
we  think  burning  and  using  the  ashes  for  fertilizer 
the  most  practical  way  of  working.  We  understand 
there  are  some  devices  for  burning  the  sawdust  in 
ordinary  house  heaters  and  stoves — or  pressing  it 
into  bricks  with  pitch  to  use  as  a  sort  of  artificial 
coal. 


Coal  Ashes  a  Carrier  for  Nitrogen 

The  other  day  a  man  handed  me  a  sample  of  coal 
ashes  which  he  said  contained  nitrogen.  A  chemist’s 
test  proved  that  he  was  right.  Now  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
said  that  coal  ashes  contain  but  little  nitrogen  and 
that  this  little  is  driven  off  in  the  burning.  How’  then 
can  you  explain  that  these  coal  ashes  contained  this 
element?  I  know  it  was  coal  ashes,  and  the  chemist 
knows  there  was  some  nitrogen  present.  b.  k.  s. 

T  is  true  that  ashes  from  wood  or  coal,  if  the 
fuel  is  fully  burned,  cannot  contain  nitrogen. 
That  is  because  nitrogen  is  a  gas  and  is  driven  off 
into  the  atmosphere  when  materials  are  burned.  Yet 
the  explanation  about  the  sample  you  mention  is 
easy.  These  ashes  are  often  used  as  a  “carrier”  for 
nitrogen.  The  ashes  are  sifted  and  well  dried.  Then 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  dis¬ 
solved  in  water— much  the  same  as  salt  or  sugar 
would  be.  This  solution  is  then  sprinkled  over  the 
ashes  and  left  to  soak  thoroughly  in.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  solution  carries  a  little  nitrogen  to 
every  part  of  the  ashes  and  when  they  are  dried 
once  more  the  water  evaporates  but  leaves  the 
nitiogen  behind.  This  plan  is  sometimes  employed 
by  faimeis  who  want  to  make  an  even  distribution 
all  over  the  land.  It  would  be  hard  sometimes  to 
scatter  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  evenly  over  an 
acre,  but  if  the  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  water  and 
then  soaked  into  half  a  ton  of  coal  ashes  anyone 
can  see  that  a  more  even  distribntion  can  be  made. 
No  doubt  what  you  saw  was  a  sample  of  coal  ashes 
treated  in  this  way.  It  was  just  a  “carrier”  for  the 
nitrogen.. 
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Adobe  Brick  in  Building 

*  NUMBER  of  our  readers  have  asked  us  how  to 
build  a  house  out  of  adobe  brick.  The  adobe 
brick  is  one  made  of  unburned  earth  and  in  the  far 
Western  States  where  there  is  very  little  rain  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  soil  are  well  adapted  for  building 
purposes.  Years  ago  we  lived  in  a  little  house  or 
shed  made  of  this  material,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
very  comfortable,  warm  in  Winter  and  cool  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  not  likely  that  east  of  the  rainless 
regions  this  kind  of  a  house  would  be  very  satis¬ 
factory,  but  in  Colorado  and  nearby  States,  even 
in  this  day,  the  adobe  brick  is  quite  largely  used. 
The  Colorado  Experiment  Station  at  Fort  Collins,  in 
Bulletin  SOS,  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the 
Way  these  bricks  are  made  and  used. 

There  are  two  methods  of  building  these  houses. 
One  is  to  make  the  brick  and  sun-cure  them,  then 
pile  these  bricks  or  sods  up,  block  fashion  into 
houses.  The  other  is  to  set  up  forms  representing 
the  walls  of  the  house  and  then  pour  the  mud,  made 
by  mixing  earth  with  water,  into  these  forms  very 
much  after  the  plan  of  concrete  construction.  The 
adobe  brick  is  used  largely  on  the  plains  because  of 
its  cheapness.  A  farmer  can  make  the  material ; 
most  lumber  is  generally  very  high  and  common 
brick  is  hard  to  obtain.  There  are  a  number  of 
these  in  the  West  that  were  built  15  years  ago,  and 
are  still  in  good  condition. 

The  soil  required  for  making  these  bricks  must 
contain  considerable  clay,  yet  it  is  said  that  all  clay 


Adobe  Hut — Notice  Sod  Roof.  Fig.  6S3 


soil  will  not  make  good  adobe  brick.  The  farmers 
have  a  way  of  examining  different  kinds  of  soil, 
making  a  few  bricks  from  each  kind  and  allowing 
them  to  cure  in  the  open  air.  If  after  a  curing  of 
about  two  months  these  bricks  stand  up  without 
crumbling  the  soil  is  considered  right.  The  farm¬ 
ers  select  a  patch  of  prairie  where  the  grass  is  thick 
and  tall,  then  they  plow  a  sod  about  three  or  four 
inches  thick.  They  may  plow  a  strip  enough  for  the 
entire  building,,  or  plow  enough  for  each  day's  work. 
After  the  sod  is  plowed  a  disk  harrow  is  used  to 
chop  it  up  thoroughly,  water  is  thrown  on  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  to  make  the  soil  too  wet  or  muddy 
to  work  with  the  disk.  It  is  further  mixed  by  lead¬ 
ing  horses  back  and  forth  over  the  wet  soil,  some¬ 
times  this  is  done  by  men  tramping  with  bare  feet 
or  by  the  use  of  a  mortar  hoe.  Thus  one  will  see 
that  the  preparation  of  this  soil  is  very  much  like 
that  of  handling  the  clay  in  brick 
making,  for  the  soil  is  puddled  very 
much  like  the  clay  in  the  pit. 

Straw  and  chaff  are  generally  used 
for  binding  materials,  and  cut  straw  is 
best.  The  straw  is  worked  thoroughly 
into  the  mud.  The  bricks  are  made 
by  shovelling  this  puddled  mud  into 
wooden  forms.  The  bricks  are  general¬ 
ly  made  5x10x20  in.,  and  these  are  used 
to  make  a  20-in.  wall.  The  mold  in 
which  these  bricks  are  made  is  of  soft 
pine,  very  much  like  the  box  used  in 
making  a  concrete  block.  The  mud  is 
thrown  into  this  form  after  being 
thoroughly  puddled  and  pushed  or 
pounded  into  the  box  so  that  it  fills 
it  perfectly.  The  top  is  smoothed  off 
with  a  trowel.  After  these  bricks  are 
molded  they  are  allowed  to  dry  one  or 
two  days,  depending  on  the  weather. 

They  are  then  tilted  on  edge  as  shown 
in  the  picture  and  left  to  dry  in  that 
position.  Usually  in  about  a  week  of 
western  sunshine  they  can  be  handled 
safely.  They  are  then  put  in  piles  so 
that  air  can  circulate  around  them. 

These  piles  are  protected  from  the  rain 
so  as  to  dry  out  perfectly,  and  freezing 
tends  to  soften  them  and  thus  makes 


them  crumble.  With  this  homemade  material  on 
hand  the  western  farmer  can  build  almost  any  kind 
of  a  house  that  he  desires,  and  full  directions  for 
doing  this  kind  of  work  are  given  in  the  bulletin 
which  we  are  discussing.  As  stated  before,  It 
is  not  very  likely  that  this  kind  of  work  would  be 
very  satisfactory  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  yet 
there  may  be  cases  during  very  dry  Summers  where 
something  of  this  sort  can  be  done.  At  any  rate  a 


Adobe  Chicken  House;  Warm  in  Winter,  Cool  in 
Summer.  Fig.  684 

good  many  of  our  readers  have  asked  about  it,  and 
that  fact  is  our  excuse  for  printing  this  information. 


Inequality  of  Farm  Taxation 

Part  IX 

Do  Low  Assessments  Mean  Low  Taxes? 

HE  first  thing  that  one  sees  on  looking  at  the 
New  York  State  equalization  table  is  that 
Greater  New  York,  Schenectady  and  Westchester 
have  had  their  total  assessments  lowered  $1,263,- 
379,594,  while  the  other  55  counties  in  the  State 
have  had  theirs  increased  by  the  same  amount  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  taxes.  In  other  words,  those 
counties  where  the  greatest  amount  of  property  is 
are  assessed  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  average  for 
the  State  while  the  smaller  counties,  including  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  agricultural  land,  are  assessed  at 
a  rate  lower  than  the  average.  Equalization,  which 
has  been  explained  before  in  these  articles,  takes 
away  from  one  class  and  adds  to  the  other  so  that 
all  pay  as  if  they  were  assessed  at  the  same  rate. 
Low  assessment  therefore  does  not  benefit  the  low 
counties  in  aiding  them  to  evade  a  share  of  the 
State  tax.  Indeed  on  the  face  of  it  it  would  seem 
to  make  no  difference  whether  a  county  is  assessed 
high  or  low. 

That  is  not  true.  Every  year  there  is  rebated  to 
the  counties  from  the  State  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  personal  income  tax,  to  be  in  turn  divided  among 
the  minor  subdivisions.  This  amount  was  last  year 
about  $1,125  on  a  thousand  dollars  of  assessed 
value.  This  is  not  the  equalized  value  on  which 
the  taxes  are  levied,  you  will  note,  but  the  figures 
as  they  appear  on  the  assessment  rolls.  This  there¬ 
fore  means  that  the  counties  which  had  a  billion 
and  a  quarter  taken  from  their  assessed  valuations 
in  levying  taxes  received  a  million  and  a  half  of 
personal  income  tax  rebate  more  than  they  would 
have  if  they  had  merely  assessed  at  the  average  rate 
for  the  State.  There  was  just  one  place  that  this 
could  come  from,  and  that  was  from  the  other  coun¬ 
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ties  which  by  under-assessing  have  lost  irrevocably 
that  share  which  would  have  been  theirs  if  they  had 
assessed  up  to  the  average.  That  was  quite  a  nice 
little  present  that  the  smaller  counties  made  to  the 
large,  and  it  makes  one  wonder  just  how  wise  the 
up-State  farmers  and  other  taxpayers  and  the  town 
boards  are  in  insisting  that  their  assessors  keep  the 
assessments  down. 

The  same  thing  works  in  the  towns  of  the  coun¬ 
ties.  This  year  Yates  County,  after  chipping  in 
nearly  $7,000  as  its  share  of  the  donation  to  Greater 
New  York,  divided  the  balance  of  the  money  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  respective  town  rates,  and  three  towns, 
Jerusalem,  Milo  and  Torrey,  made  the  other  six 
towns  a  present  of  $1,750  approximately.  The  town 
of  Italy,  owing  to  a  rate  of  90  as  compared  to  the 
county  avei’age  of  50,  received  enough  extra  money 
so  that  our  personal  income  tax  rebate  came  within 
$60  of  paying  our  State  tax.  We  claim  that  high 
assessing  pays. 

That  is  not  the  only  way  that  it  pays  to  obey  the 
law.  Most  vital  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  assess  full  value,  or  approximately  so,  im¬ 
mediately  brings  the  assessors  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  of  studying  their  towns.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  there  is  adequate  machinery  for  equalizing"  be¬ 
tween  counties  and  between  towns  in  the  counties, 
but  there  is  no  power  that  will  equalize  between 
classes  of  properties  in  the  towns  themselves,  unless 
the  assessors  make  a  new  start  and  do  it  themselves 
by  careful  assessing. 

Where  the  assessment  as  it  appears  on  the  old 


Adobe  Bricks  Piled  for  Curing.  Fig.  6S8 

rolls  is  taken  for  the  basis  and  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  according  to  circumstances  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  that  a  leveling  up  should  ever  be  achieved. 
The  only  safe  plan  is  to  take  full  value  as  the  basis 
and  work  from  that.  Determine  that  value,  and 
then  if  you  want  to  assess  at  less  cut  all  properties 
to  the  same  point.  It  sounds  hard,  but  it  has  been 
done,  and  is  being  done  every  day,  and  wherever  it 
is  done  folks  are  so  satisfied  that  they  never  want 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system.  Certain  outstanding 
towns  in  Westeim  New  York  are  Victor,  Ontario 
County,  Wellsville,  Allegany  County,  and  Montour 
Falls,  Schuyler  County.  Folks  who  have  tried  it  are 
satisfied  because  the  levy  is  fair;  everyone  pays  his 
just  share.  They  are  satisfied  because  they  have 
low  tax  rates.  This  is  not  only  because  the  budget 
is  spread  over  a  larger  roll,  but  because  the  budget 
itself  is  smaller,  owing  to  rebates. 

It  is  hard  to  convince  many  folks 
that  higher  assessments  mean  lower 
taxes,  but  it  is  a  safe  demonstrable 
fact  that  wherever  it  is  honestly  tried 
out  it  proves  so.  Certain  properties 
which  are  so  low  now  as  to  be  way  out 
of  line  will  have  to  pay  more  tax. 
That  is  inevitable,  because  there  is  an 
existing  wrong  which  must  be  righted. 
In  spite  of  that  it  is  surprising  how 
often  the  change  works  out  without 
increasing  anyone*^  net  tax.  Corpora¬ 
tions  which  fight  the  change  almost 
universally  favor  it  when  once  it  has 
shaken  down  into  running  oi*der.  This 
is  because  the  inequality  between  fac¬ 
tories,  etc.,  of  the  same  class  is 
smoothed  out.  and  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  system  put  on  a  business  footing. 
If  everyone  is  treated  alike  the  need 
for  tax  agents  to  struggle  with  the  as¬ 
sessors  each  year  is  gone,  and  with 
them  is  gone  much  hard  feeling. 

I  have  just  made  some  general  state¬ 
ments,  and  I  am  not  going  to  go  ahead 
and  prove  them.  I  have  two  reasons 
for  that.  First,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  up  many  individual  cases  and 
give  figures  to  show  how  they  worked 
out,  and  that  would  take  up  much 


It  seems  worth  while  every  now  and  then  to  print  a  picture  of  some  big  New 
England  rocks.  Many  of  our  western  readers  live  in  sections  where  one  must 
travel  for  miles  to  find  a  stone  as  large  as  a  fist.  Very  likely  father  or  grand¬ 
father — the  pioneer — came  from  a  rocky  section  and  perhaps  they  try,  at  times, 
to  tell  the  younger  genei-ation  about  the  old  hardheads  which  confronted  them 
on  the  eastern  homestead.  It  is  hard  to  make  young  folks  understand  these 
things.  So  now  and  then  we  print  a  picture  of  one  of  the  big  ledges  which  has 
poked  its  impudent  nose  up  through  the  earth  to  make  all  the  trouble  it  can  for 
the  plowman  or  farmer.  The  one  shown  above  is  called  Witch  Rock.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  sent  us  by  A.  H.  Weld,  of  Rochester,  Mass.  We  will  just  ask  some  of 
our  western  farmers,  young  ones  in  particular,  how  they  would  like  to  run  their 
tractor  up  against  this  oldtimei’.  It  looks  forbidding  and  yet  the. soil  around  these 
rocks  will  often  outyield  any  western  soil  when  properly  handled  and  fertilized. 
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The  Telephone  at  the  Qentennial 


One  hundred  years  after 
the  signing  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  the 
infant  telephone  was  first 
exhibited  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Exposition. 

Since  the  dawn  of  civili¬ 
zation,  mankind  had  sought 
some  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  over  distances  which 
unaided  human  speech 
could  not  bridge.  Drums, 
signal  fires,  swift  runners, 
the  pony  express,  and 
finally  the  electric  telegraph 
were  means  to  get  the  mes¬ 
sage  through.  It  remained 
for  the  telephone  to  convey 
a  speaker’s  words  and  tones 


over  thousands  of  miles. 

“My  God,  it  talks!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil  before  a  group  of 
scientists  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Exposition,  as  he 
heard  and  understood  the 
voice  of  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  demonstrating  the  new 
invention. 

Today,  after  a  brief  half- 
century,  the  telephone  lines 
of  the  Bell  System  have  be¬ 
come  the  nerves  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  telephone  con¬ 
nects  citizen  with  citizen, 
city  with  city,  state  with 
state  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  all. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  Associated  Companies 


BELL 


SYSTEM 


IN  ITS  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  YEAR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  LOOKS  FOR¬ 
WARD  TO  CONTINUED  PROGRESS  IN  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 


Extra  Fine,  Pure-Bred,  High  Yielding 


IRISH  COBBLERS 

Grown  in  Maine,  From  Selected  Seed  Stock,  For  Seed  Purposes 

Special  Price  $8.75  per  Sack  of  2!/2  Bu.  HsJEiSrS'pa. 

Orders  shipped  the  day  they  are  received 
Also  offer  Pennsylvania  Certified  Russets  at  $8.75  per  sack 

they  grow  SCHELL’S  SEED  HOUSE  they  yield 
better  Quality  Seeds  better 

Tenth  and  Market  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 


Yes,  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why?  Because 
they  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings  instead  of  piece  roots,  and  are  planted 
on  upland  ground  for  better  air  drainage.  This 
means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we 
and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be  “True-to-Name.” 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog.  Orders 
shipped  on  the  day  received  for  guaranteed 
“True-to-Name”  stock. 


Kelly  Bro».  N arteries,  1 160  Cherry  Si.,  DansviHe,  N.  Y. 

Established  J8S0 

KELLYS’ 

— ^  True  to  Nenie  Fruit  Trees _ 


LIME 


FOR  FARMS 
AND  GARDENS 


In  car  loads.  Truck  load  lots  or  less  delivered  on 
farm  ■within  forty  miles.  Tel. — Waverly  1959. 
JOHN  J.  HARVEY  CO.  Leoal  St.  ind  P  R.R.  NEWARK,  N,  J. 


SPRAY!  for 


POTATO  PROFITS 

THIS  YEAR 


PROFITS  this  year  will  likely  depend  on  the 
quality  of  your  crop  and  economy  in  production. 

Year  after  year  it  is  only  potato  vines  kept  free 
from  blight  and  bugs  that  produce  a  profitable 
hill  of  spuds. 

It’s  easy  to  spray  your  crop  quickly  and 
thoroughly  with  a  “Friend”  Traction  Sprayer. 

Its  long  life  makes  it  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Our  illustrated  descriptive  catalog  is  free 

"FRIEND”  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
120  East  Avenue  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

“Spray  for  Profits  this  Year " 


CELERY  PLANTS 

We  will  have  millions  of  strong,  field  grown  celery 
plants  ready  for  transplanting  about  June  20.  All  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  Free  from  blight.  Prices  reasonable. 
Place  your  orders  NOW,  and  be  sure  of  good  plants. 

WARNER  CELERY  CO.  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


room  and  of  necessity  be  largely  statistical, 
The  second  is  to  show  the  need  for  in¬ 
formation  more  generally  spread,  and  to 
point  out  a  way  to  spread  it.  What  I 
would  like  to  propose  is  school  district 
meetings  where  the  supervisors  and  as¬ 
sessors  and  taxpayers  can  get  together 
and  have  this  matter  actually  set  out. 
The  information  is  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  boards  of  supervisors  and  the  report 
of  the  tax  commission.  Anyone  can  dig 
it  out  for  his  particular  town.  Every¬ 
one  is  interested  in  his  taxes,  and  if  the 
assessors  would  present  the  facts  to  the 
various  taxpayers  in  small  enough  gath¬ 
erings  so  that  there  would  be  no  em¬ 
barrassment  about  asking  questions,  my 
experience  has  been  that  there  would  be 
no  lack  of  support  in  the  proposed 
change.  james  p.  long. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  Host  of  Melon  Lice 

Every  year  gi’owers  of  melons,  squash 
and  eueumbei’s  are  troubled  greatly  by 
plant  lice.  In  many  eases  these  insects 
appear  in  such  swarms  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  fight  them  successfully  with 
dusts  or  sprays.  Edith  M.  Patch,  en¬ 
tomologist  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  has  traced  these  plant  lice  back  to 
their  original  food  plants,  showing  how 
they  winter  and  what  other  vine  plants 
they  infest.  She  names  about  40  com¬ 
mon  weeds  and  useful  plants  on  which 
these  pests  feed.  The  list  includes  clover, 
potato,  celery,  asparagus  and  beans  among 
edible  plants,  and  pigweed,  dock,  sorrel, 
ehickweed  and  many  others.  The  worst 
plant  for  harboring  these  pests  is  the 
orpine  or  “live-forever.”  It  seems  to  be 
demonstrated  that  this  weed  is  winter¬ 
ing  host  for  the  plant  lice  in  Maine,  and 
it  is  on  this  plant  that  the  egg  stage 
is  passed. 
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BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


Ihnt  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  LiBt  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


CY  ANOGAS  HS' 

Sure  dentil  to  woodchucks,  rnts,  moles  etc 

CLIFFORD  A.  JOHNSON  Dover,  N.  J. 


All  complete,  onl 

0.  P.  MORGAN.  M0r 


ilete,  only  S3. 95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

752  Grimes  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Photography 


Developing.  lOe  per  roll  ;  Prints,  4e. 

Harry  J.  Nicholson  Castleton,  N  Y- 


FLOWER,  VEGETABLE 

AND  BERRY  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Columbine,  Phlox,  Delphinium,  Bleeding 
Heart,  Hardy  Ageiatum,  Gaillardia,  Baby’s  Breath 
Lilies,  Lobelia,  Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Hardy  Pink! 
Hardy  Carnation,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Golden  Moss 
Shasta  Daisy,  Sea  Lavender,  Valerian  and  many  other 
hardy  perennial  flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  during 
Winter  ;  Aster.  Salvia,  Zinnia,  Calendula,  Snapdragon, 
Celosia,  Strawflower,  Verbena  and  other  annual  flower 
plants  ;  Tomato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Cabbage,  Onion,  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts  and 
other  vegetable  plants  ;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 
rant,  Grape  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRONG  p  ¥  A  fcj  T  Q 

TRANSPLANTED  A  L  /l  1TI  I  3 

Kn npd rugon,  line  as  a  cut  flower,  also  as  a  bedder,  in 
Red,  White,  Pink,  Yellow,  Fawn,  Jlauve,  Bronze,  and 
mixed  colors. 

Petunias,  Red,  White,  Pink,  Blue  and  mixed  colors. 
Verbenas,  Red,  White,  Pink,  Blue  and  mixed  colors. 
Salvia,  The  popular  Red  Salvia. 

Chrysanthemums,  Pink,  White  and  Yellow. 

Your  selection,  any  of  the  above,  25  plants  for  SI,  delv’d. 
Berkshire  Greenhouses  -:-  N orth  Adams,  M ass. 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  &  TOMATO  PLANTS 

All  standard  varieties.  300 — $1;  500— $1.25;  1.000— $2,  post¬ 
paid  .  10,000— $12.50,  Express.  Pepper  and  Potato  plants, 
500 — $2;  1,000— $8 .50,  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY  Franklin,  Virginia 


O  M  ATO  PLANTS 

200  for  $1 ,  prepaid  ;  S4  per  1,000.  Catalog  free. 
WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  It 


Poneioe  Mammoth  European  Sorts  in  Bloom.  English 
raflSIcS  Daisies,  Hardy  Carnations,  Dianthus,  Sweet 
Williams,  Salvia,  Snapdragons.  You  will  enjoy  these 
strikingly  beautiful  blooms  all  summer.  Strong  Plants 
Postp’d,  Doz.,  50c;  100,  $2.75.  Mixed  Asters,  4  Doz.,  50c;  100, 
75c;  1,000,  $5.50.  6li<  Sunnybrook  Gardens,  Lancaster,  Pa.  R.  0.  6 


60 


Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.10. 
Cannas.  Catalogue.  A.  SHERMAN  Chicopee  Falle.  Mass. 


fa  a  ii j  I  a  p  12  mixed,  $1,  named  kinds  at  cost. 
HA  nLI  A3  Gladioli,  100  mixed,  blooming  size,  $1. 

L'llliuiiiv  w  |,  TOPI’IN  Mercbantvlllc,  N.  1. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  Washington,  palmetto 
Ajrrtiirtuuo  iwuij  and  cant  argentine 

2-year  size,  per  1.000.  S8:  1-yr.,  per  1.000,  S5.  Rim-, 
barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  100,  <S6;  1-yr.,  per  100,1 
S3.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  per  lb.,  postage  paid,  SS2. 

H.  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 


Mary  &  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Closing  out  stock.  Fine,  large.  Northern  grown 
roots.  Special  price,  8810  per  1,000;  #1  per  100, 
F.  O.  B.  Concord. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  S  SON  Concord.  Mass. 


FROST  PROOF 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

VARIETIES:  CHARLESTON  and  JERSEY  WAKEFIELDS. 
COI’EMIAHEN  MARKET,  SUCCESSION  and  FLAT  DUTCH 
TOMATO,  RONNIE  REST,  EAULIANA,  L1VINOSTON  01,0 UK  ami 
GREATER  BALTIMORE.  Prices,  Parcel  Post  Paid.  500— $1.50; 
1,000— $2.50:  5,000 and  over,  express  collect,  $1.25  per  1,000. 
We  guarantee  to  ship  promptly  a  good  size  plant  that 
will  please  you.  Tilton  Potato  Co..  Inc.,  Tlfton,  Georgia 


n  Fiplrl  drown  Cabba«e,  tomato,  best 
n  riclu  VnUWn  Standard  varieties.  600 
25;  1,000— $2,  postpaid;  10,000,  collect, 
$12.50.  Cauliflower,  Early  Snowball,  Pepper,  Rubyliing, 
300— $1.50;  500— $2.25;  1,000— $4,  prepaid.  Well  packed. 
Satisfact’n  guar.  J.  T.  COUNCIL!-  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


CERTIFIED  PERRY  MARROW  BEANS 

The  new,  disease  resistant  white  marrow.  Developed  by 
the  State  Bean  Laboratory  at  Perry,  N.Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  general  catalogue.  ItORSON  SEED  FARM  Hull,  N.Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS-SPECIAL  PRICES 

Cabbage,  dozen  best  varieties  for  late  crop.  Also  Toma¬ 
to,  #1  per  1,000  F.  O.  B.  Franklin  ;  cash.  Well  packed, 
ventilated  crates.  Cauliflower.  $li,  early  and  late  varie¬ 
ties.  Our  customers  sat’d.  MAPLEGR0VE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Vu. 


1,000,000  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage — 500  for  $1.25  ;  1,000  for  $2  25.  Cauliflower — 500 
for  $2;  1.000  for  $3.50.  Ready  June  5. 

DAVID  ROD  WAY  Hartly,  Delaware 


n  ll  PLANTS.  Jersey,  Charleston,  Wakefield,  Flat 
UaDDagG  Dutch,  Drumhead,  Railhead,  extra  early,  Co¬ 
penhagen  Market.  1,000,  $2;  500,  $1.25.  postpaid.  Toma¬ 
toes,  Pepper,  Cauliflower  plants  ready  in  May.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Oakdale  Farm  Franklin,  Va. 


m__L„  Postpaid;  all  varieties;  Cabbage,  Beet,  Mangle, 
rianis  3  doz.,  25e,  100,  SOc;  ,500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50.  Aster, 
Celery,  C’fiower.  8.  Potato,  Tomato,  2  doz.,  26c;  100,  G5c  ; 
500,  $2.75.  Egg  Plant.  Pepper,  Pansies,  S.  Williams,  Car¬ 
nation,  Snapdragon,  Dianthus,  3  doz.,  $1;  100,  $1.75;  1,000, 
$15.50.  Catalog.  ROHREU'S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketuwn,  l’a« 


Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants  1,000  expressed.  C  a*s  h 

with  order.  James  J.  Councill  &  Son  Franklin,  Va. 


n  ll  PLANTS— Wakefields,  Railhead,  Flatduteh,  Sue- 

uaDOago  cession,  Copenhagen  Market.  1,000— $1.75;  5.000 
and  over,  $1.60,  postpaid,  $1  thousand  F.  O.  B.  Franklin. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  H.  Scott,  Franklin, Va. 


Millions  Cabbag*  Plants  SnmiiR 


CABBAGE  PXjAJSTTS 

Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Bullhead,  Suc¬ 
cession,  Flat  Dutch  1,000 — $1.75;  5,000 — $7.50,  de¬ 
livered.  $1  per  thousand  F.  O.  B.  Franklin.  Cauliflower 
$4  per  1,000,  delivered.  CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Franklin.  Virginia 


W II, SON  Cow  Peas.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
Simpson  Bros.  Milford,  Delaware 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30tb  St.,  New  York 
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You  Can  Now  Sell 
Undergrades  at 

TOP  PRICES 

THE  small  fruit  and  sound  windfalls 
you  formerly  sold  at  a  big  loss  can  be 
turned  into  profits.  You  can  now 
make  them  into  pur<;,  sweet  cider,  and 
apple  butter,  jelly,  vinegar,  and  the  other 
apple  products  made  from  cider.  And 
when  you  do  you  turn  your  undergrades 
into  marketable  commodities  that  enjoy 
a  year  ’round  market — at  tip  -  top  prices. 

%/{oaijf  Gi&ad 

HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESSES) 

Built  by  an  organization  with  more  than 
fifty  years  experience  in  the  field,  Mount 
Gilead  Hydraulic  Presses  are  famous  for 

thorough  effective  pressing  that  extracts  all  the  juice 
from  apples,  cherries,  grapes  and  other  small  fruits. 
They  develop  a  greater  pressure  and  produce  a  larger 
yield  of  juice  than  any  other  cider  press  on  the 
market.  There  is  a  Mount  Gilead  press  for  every 
requirement  Including  roadside,  orchard,  and  custom 
pressing  work. 

The  Mount  Gilead  Process 

Along  with  the  Mount  Gilead  Line  of  Hydraulic 
Cider  Presses  has  been  developed  the  Mount  Gilead 
Process  of  refining  apple  juice.  This  remarkable  pro¬ 
cess,  perfected  by  experts  after  years  of  experiment, 
produces  high  grade  pure  cider  that  stays  fresh  and 
6weet  the  year  ’round  without  the  use  of  preserva¬ 
tives  or  other  adulterations. 

If  you  want  bigger  profits  from  your  orchard  write  us 
today  for  the  book  “A  Golden  Harvest  from  Under¬ 
grade  Apples.”  It  fully  describes  Mount  Gilead 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  and  the  Mount  Gilead  Pro¬ 
cess— and  why  they  are  money-makers  for  you. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRE //  MFG.CO. 

Originators  of  the  .Hydraulic  Oder  Press 

SO  2  LINCOLN  AVE.  MOUNT  GILEAD, O. 

The  most  complete  line  of  machinery  for  fruit  products 
plants,  including  cider  presses  for  every  need. 


B0LER9  Garden  Traetor 

Does  seeding.  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and 
fort.  All  ttneedsis*  guiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work, 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
are^instantly  interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indispensable  fea¬ 
tures.  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  It  with  delight.  Write 
GILSON  Mfg.  Co.,  503  Park  St.  Port  Washington  WIS 


At- 


When 
the  Wind 
Qets 
Tired 


the  windmill  stops.  Then  somebody 
has  to  pump  the  water  and  it’s  a  hard, 
back-breaking  job  —  no  fun  at  any 
tim  e. 

With  a  Goulds  Autowater  System 
you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  the 
windmill.  You  always  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh,  running  water  at  the 
turn  of  a  faucet— wherever  you  want 
it — in  house  or  barn.  It  lightens  labor 
and  makes  life  more  enjoyable. 

Ask  for  our  Booklet  O  which  de« 
scribes  our  complete  line  of  electric 
and  engine  driven  pumps  and  water 
systems. 

Qoulds  Autowater  Systems  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  deferred  payments. 

GOULDS  PUMPS,  Inc. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


How  Should  Everbearing 
Raspberries  Be  Pruned? 

In  my  St.  Regis  raspberry  patch  the 
canes  which  grew  through  the  Summer 
of  1924  bore  a  good  crop  that  Fall.  These 
same  canes  were  carried  over  Winter 
and  then  bore  a  fair  crop  in  June,  1925. 
After  bearing  in  June,  these  canes  died 
and  were  cut  out,  leaving  the  new  shoots, 
which  came  up  and  grew  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1925  to  repeat  the  performance. 
In  this  way  it  seems  as  if  my  St.  Regis 
berries  bore  twice.  Should  I  have  cut 
out  all  canes  in  the  Spring  and  not  al¬ 
lowed  a  crop  in  June?  The  berries  of 
the  June  crop  were  not  as  large  as  the 
Fall  crop.  A.  J.  M. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  good  question  for  discussion, 
one  on  which  growers  of  everbearing  rasp¬ 
berries  can  help  by  telling  their  experi¬ 
ences.  Apparently  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  growers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  say  to  cut 
out  all  the  canes  that  bear  fruit  in  any 
one  season  and  others  say  to  take  out 
only  those  which  have  borne  heavily  in 
the  Fall  or  fruited  partly  in  the  Fall 
or  partly  in  the  Spring. 

Presumably  it  all  depends  upon  how 
heavily  the  canes  fruited  in  the  Fall, 
which  is  in  turn  largely  controlled  by 
the  location  and  the  season.  That  is  to 
say,  in  the  South,  where  everbearing 
raspberries  seem  to  be  at  their  best  they 
bear  heavily  in  the  Fall.  In  the  North 
the  Fall  crop  is  moderate  or  nothing, 
seldom  large.  Pruning  practices  might 
conceivably  be  altered  to  suit  these  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  general  the  recommendations  seem 
to  be  to  cut  out  in  the  Fall  only  those 
canes  which  fruited  heavily  that  year. 
These  would  be  the  current  season’s  canes 
which  had  borne  full  crops  that  season, 
and  the  last  year’s  canes  which  had 
borne  in  the  Spring ;  in  other  words,  all 
dead  canes.  The  canes  which  fruit  only 
partly  in  the  Fall  carry  their  fruit  on 
the  tips  and  die  back  only  partially.  They 
may  fruit  the  following  Spring  lower 
down.  Is  this  the  universal  practice? 

H.  B.  T. 


Bearing  Age  of  Cherries 

In  April,  1924,  I  planted  the  following 
cherry  trees :  Napolean,  Windsor,  Black 
Tartarian  and  Lincoln.  The  first  three 
were  then  two  years  old  and  the  Lincoln 
was  three  years  old.  The  Lincoln  has 
only  four  or  five  blossoms  at  present 
while  the  other  do  not  show  signs  of 
budding.  Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the 
sterility  of  these  trees  and  the  length  of 
time  required  for  them  to  bear  fruit? 

Dumont,  N.  J.  J.  L.  L. 

All  the  varieties  you  mention  are  self- 
sterile,  but  they  will  cross-pollinate  each 
other  perfectly,  so  that  you  should  not 
be  concerned  on  this  account.  It  is  too 
early  to  expect  normal  cherry  trees  to 
blossom.  If  they  were  sick  or  injured 
they  might  blossom  young.  Normally, 
however,  young  trees  spend  their  first  few 
years  in  growing,  which  is  what  is 
wanted.  If  they  bear  light  crops  at  four 
or  five  years  you  should  be  satisfied. 
They  will  not  be  heavy  bearers  until 
they  are  10  years  old.  n.  B.  T. 


Anthracnose  of  Raspberries 

I  have  about  one  acre  of  blackcap 
berries.  A  lot  of  these  are  dead  about 
half  way  down  the  cane,  and  there  is  a 
scab  or  little  black  spots  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cane.  Could  you  tell  me  what  is 
wrong  and  what  I  can  do  to  cure  it? 
Would  you  advise  getting  new  plants? 

Ogdeusburg,  N.  Y.  W.  A.  B. 

The  trouble  may  he  anthracnose,  yet 
the  description  is  not  full  enough  to  he 
certain.  The  markings  produced  by  an¬ 
thracnose  are  first  seen  at  the  base  of 
young  canes  as  small  purplish  spots. 
Later  they  become  larger  and  grow  to¬ 
gether,  having  grayish  white  centers.  The 
disease  works  upward  from  the  base  of 
the  canes  until  they  are  stunted  and  pro¬ 
duce  small  or  dried-up  fruits. 

Diseased  canes  should  he  cut  out  early 
in  the  Spring.  Plantations  over  three 
years  old  are  seldom  profitable.  Spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  mixture  4-4-50  may 
help,  (1)  before  the  leaves  open  in  the 
Spring,  (2)  when  the  shoots  are  0  in. 
high,  and  (3)  just  before  the  blossoms 
appear.  R*  T- 


For  your  light  truck, 
use  Kelly  CusliionTires 

KELLY  Demountable  Cushion  tires  are  intended 
to  replace  pneumatic  tires  on  Ford  and 
other  light  trucks  in  service  where  the  wear  on 
pneumatic  tires  is  excessive. 

Kelly  Cushions  are  practically  as  easy-riding  as 
pneumatics  and  while  they  cost  a  little  more  they  are  far 
cheaper  in  the  end  because  they  will  stand  up  under  heavier 
loads,  are  not  subject  to  puncture  and  will  last  two  or  three 
times  as  long.  Since  they  are  built  on  the  rim,  you  mount 
them  on  the  wheel  just  as  you  would  a  pneumatic  rim.  All 
the  tools  you  need  are  a  rim  wrench  and  a  jack. 

They  come  in  sizes  to  replace  30x3'/2,  30x5  and  33x5 
pneumatics. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  St.  New  York 

f/ri  f  DEMOUNTABLE  TinTC 

HELL  I  CUSHION  lltiJLJ 


Keeps  aU4Wheek 

on  the  Ground  1(3 


Price 

$I8.oo  w„T 

•  of  Denver 

$19 


The  Edwards 
Hitch  makes 
Fordson  most  powerful 
traetor  of  its  size.  Brings 
100$  safety  in  plowing  up¬ 
hill  or  thru  tough  sod,  pulling  stumps, 
hauling  larger  loads  or  climbing  steep 
grades.  Increases  working  speed; 
saves  fuel;  permits  shorter  turns; 
prevents  ‘'skidding.” 

Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied 

Thousands  of  Fordson  owners  have  bought  the 
Edwards  Hitch  on  our  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  You  take  no  chance.  It'  your 
Dealer  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct  from  us.  We 
pay  delivery  charges. 

References:  Any  bank  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Edwards  Brothers  Co. 
154  Main  St.,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


Save  30%  to  40% 


on  Your  New  Home 


-4 


The  Sherman 


The  Lexington 

6  rooms,  bath  and  nC 
porch.  Choices  of  2  plans. 


BUILD  IN  HALF  THE  TIME 
THIS  NEW  EASY  WAY 

Save  $200  to  $1500— buy  materials 
direct  at  wholesale  prices.  We  con¬ 
trol  every  operation,  own  huge  mills 
which  cut  enormous  volumes  of 
lumber  by  machinery.  Save  time. 
No  hand  sawing,  no  hand  cutting-. 
Half  of  carpenter  a  work  done  in  our 
mills  before  you  even  start  building-. 
Material  shipped  to  you  direct .  Work¬ 
ing  plans  supplied  free.  Hundred* 
find  this  ideal  way  to  build  newr 
homes.  Freight  paid  north  of  Mason- 
Dixon  Line  and  east  of  Mississippi. 

BOOK  FREE  p,a.?9  .anJ 

specification* 
of  26  beautiful  substantial  homes. 
Illustrated.  $373  to  $1376.  Don't 
start  to  build  until  you  see  this  book . 
Mail  postcard  today--Complete  in¬ 
formation  will  be  mailed  FREE  and 
at  once.  No  obligation.  No  charge. 


LIBERTY  HOMES  CO.  Dept.  30-G  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


V  V  JMan'sCom  harvester  poor  Man's  price. 
Ayr  A  A  A  A  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tyingattachment. 
I  VI  v/1  A  FREEcatalogshowingpicturesof  Har- 
vester.  process  Co.,  Sallna,  Ivans. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Iu  five  and  eight-pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted  to  solicit  orders  from 
their  neighbors.  Write  us  for  circular  and  sample. 
We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  Melrose.  Ohio 


FARMS 


boarding  houses,  country  residences 
and  hotels  for  sale.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Write  me  your  wants  be¬ 
fore  buying  property'  elsewhere. 

JOHN  HUYCk,  Oak  Hill,  N.Y. 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 

BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Cover!  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  and  I.awnmower  for 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen, 
Suburbanites,  Estates,  Parks,  Cemetaries. 

Does  4  Men's  Work. 

Discs,  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Runs  Belt 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

3260  Como  Are.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis, 

Eastern  Sales  Branch 156  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiim 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  hooks  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  Y ork  City 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  potato  market  has  been  weak. 
Shipments  for  the  country  have  increased 
from  around  500  carloads  a  day  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May  to  over  700  carloads  daily  by 
the  twenty-fourth.  Florida  Spaulding 
Rose  recently  dropped  about  75c,  the 
best  selling  at  $10.25  a  barrel.  South 
Carolina  potatoes  have  entered  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  first  carload  to  be  received  in 
Philadelphia  this  season  arriving  on  May 
24  which  brought  $9.50  a  barrel.  Old 
potatoes  have  been  dull,  Maine’s  selling 
$4.50  to  $5  a  sack  of  150  lbs.  _  Recent  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  there  will  be  more 
southern  potatoes  than  last  year.  In 
South  Carolina  the  production  is  forecast 
as  2,583,000  bushels,  or  three-quarters  of 
a  million  more  than  last  year  and  177,000 
bushels  less  than  in  1924,  according  to 
Federal  reports.  It  is  also  thought  that 
the  Virginia  crop  of  about  twelve  million 
bushels  may  be  two  million  more  than 
last  season  and  reports  of  10  early  States 
indicate  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  about  four  and  one-half 
million  bushels,  or  around  25,5SS,000 
bushels.  Asparagus  was  irregular.  Weath¬ 
er  conditions  have  varied  from  cold  to 
really  warm  weather  and  prices  have  been 
affected  by  the  growing  conditions.  Re¬ 
cently  a  firm  market  prevailed  with  the 
long  green  Pennsylvania  asparagus  top¬ 
ping  the'  market  at  $6.75  a  dozen,  al¬ 
though  most  sales  of  large  green  aspara¬ 
gus  averaged  around  $4.50  a  dozen.  East¬ 
ern  Shore  Virginia  is  now  very  active  in 
the  strawberry  market.  A  great  deal 
of  the  strawberries  are  trucked  from  that 
section  to  Philadelphia,  the  equivalent 
of  18  carloads  being  received  in  one  day. 
Prices  range  from  $4  to  $5.50  per  32-qt. 
crate,  but  they  are  subject  to  violent 
changes  according  to  the  supply.  Mush¬ 
rooms  meet  with  rather  an  indifferent 
demand  and  radishes  were  dull.  Onions 
eased  off  under  more  liberal  offerings, 
Texas  Yellow  Bermudas  ranging  $1.50  to 
$2  a  crate.  Cabbage  held  steady  to  firm, 
Eastern  Shore  barrel  crates,  pointed  type, 
ranging  $2.25  to  $2.75,  and  one-half  bar¬ 
rel  hampers  from  South  Carolina  selling 
generally  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Spinach  is 
quite  plentiful  and  prices  low,  25  to  50c 
a  bushel.  Peas  were  in  fair  demand  at 
from  $2  to  $2.75  per  five-peck  hamper, 
and  there  was  a  little  interest  in  south¬ 
ern  string  beans  at  from  $2  to  $3  a 
bushel.  Good  Florida  tomatoes  bring  $5 
to  $6.50  a  crate. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  has  been  a  very  slight  decrease 
in  egg  receipts  in  Philadelphia  and  prices 
on  the  finer  qualities  held  steady  to  firm. 
Receipts  have  been  around  49,000  cases 
a  week,  compared  with  36,000  cases  for 
the  same  week  a  year  ago.  Fresh  extra 
firsts  were  quoted  at  33%e  and  firsts  in 
new  cases  at  30%c  a  dozen,  second-hand 
cases  being  discriminated  against  on  the 
basis  of  %c  a  dozen.  Carefully  selected 
candled  fresh  eggs  ranged  34  to  41c,  only 
very  fancy  stock  reaching  the  top  figure. 
While  total  storage  holdings  are  not  as 
large  as  a  year  ago  at  this  time,  the  in¬ 
crease  is  much  more  rapid  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  markets  and  bids  fair  to  catch  up 
within  a  few  weeks.  There  has  been  some 
complaint  in  eastern  markets  of  deterior¬ 
ating  quality  in  recent  arrivals  from 
western  points  and  some  sections  have 
been  candling  their  collections  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  up  to  their  fromer  stand¬ 
ard. 

Price  changes  on  most  live  poultry 
have  been  small.  Receipts  were  generally 
moderate  and  the  demand  about  kept  pace 
with  the  supply  so  that  Leghorn  fowl 
generally  sold  up  to  32c  when  fancy  and 
poor  stock  ranged  downward  to  20c  a  lb. 
as  to  quality.  Most  other  fowl  sold  for 
33  to,  34c  a  lb.  There  was  a  wide  range 
in  live  broiler  prices,  Plymouth  Rocks 
topping  the  market  at  55c,  best  Rhode 
Island  Reds  selling  48  to  50e  and  Leg¬ 
horns  weighing  about  2  lbs.  working  out 
at  42c,  smaller  selling  as  low  as  30c  a  lb. 
Fancy  white  young  Pekin  ducks  averaged 
31c  and  some  of  the  older  ducks  ranged 
22  to  25c  a  lb.  There  was  a  slight  de¬ 
cline  in  dressed  poultry  prices  about  the 
middle  of  May  and  these  prices  have  since 
eased  off  a  little  more.  Receipts  are 
running  somewhat  heavier  than  last  year 
both  for  the  week  and  for  the  total 
amount  received  since  January  1.  Fresh 
killed  fowl  in  barrels,  dry  packed,  aver¬ 
aged  about  33c  for  heavyweights,  3-lb. 
birds  sold  for  about  32c  and  small  ranged 
28  to  30c  a  lb.  •  Nearby  ducklings  were 
quoted  at  27c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  supplies  were  kept  well  cleaned 
up  and  the  market  held  firm  with  No.  2 
Timothy  selling  generally  $26  to  $27  a 
ton,  occasionally  higher,  and  No.  3  aver¬ 
aged  $23.50  a  ton.  Best  light  clover 
mixed  sold  up  to  $25  a  ton  and  straight 
rye  straw  worked  out  at  $17  to  $18  a  ton, 
wheat  at  $16.25,  and  oat  straw  at  from 
$15  to  $15.50  a  ton.  Farm  stocks  are 
reported  small  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  country  market¬ 
ings  were  limited.  The  Alfalfa  harvest 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  unusually 
early  and  new  Alfalfa  is  expected  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  Kansas  City  soon.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
33c ;  smaller,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
42c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  10c ;  beets, 
best,  bch,  10c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c;  car¬ 
rots,  lb.,  4c ;  celery,  bclis,  10c ;  horserad¬ 
ish,  jar,  15c ;  roots,  lb.,  15c ;  lettuce, 
head,  10c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green,  bch, 
5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  40c  ; 
potatoes,  bu.,_$2.75;  new,  lb.,  10c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch,  5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
turnips,  rutabaga,  lb.,  4c ;  spinach,  lb., 
10c;  salsify,  bch.,  12y2c ;  strawberries, 
qt.,  35c ;  asparagus,  %  lb.,  15c ;  rhubarb, 
lb.,  10c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  lb.,  32c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  37c ; 
geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Hamburg,  lb.,  20c  ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  50c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  bacon,  chunk, 
lb.,  30c  ;  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  chops,  lb., 
35c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  porterhouse,  lb., 
35c ;  round  steak,  lb.,  2Sc ;  sirloin,  lb., 
30c ;  native  beef  5c  per  lb.  less  ;  sausage, 
lb.,  25c;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  30c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  roasts, 
lb.,  18c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  50c ;  dressed,  50  to 
60c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  32  to  38c;  dressed, 
50  to  55c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
dressed,  70c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35c ;  guinea 
liens,  live,  each,  55c  ;  squabs,  pair,  75  to 
80c ;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  whole¬ 
sale,  doz.,  29  to  30c ;  retail,  32  to  35c ; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  32  to  35c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  beans,  white  kid¬ 
ney,  bu.,  $5.75 ;  marrowfat,  bu.,  $4  to 
$4.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu., 
75c ;  honey,  qt.,  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce, 
leaf,  head,  6c ;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  20  to 
30c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1 ;  onions,  doz.  bch, 
30  to  40c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3 ; 
radishes,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  rhubarb,  doz., 
25  to  35c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15e;  veal, 
di'essed,  lb.,  12  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $12 
to  $18;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  cucumbers, 
h.h.,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $2  ;  dandelion  greens, 
bu.,  50  to  60c ;  lettuce,  h.li.,  curly,  doz., 
50  to  75c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.50 ; 
green,  doz.  bchs,  20c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs., 
20  to  25c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  radishes,  h.h., 
doz.  bch,  30  to  35c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs, 
40  to  50c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ; 
‘vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c. 

Apples. — Western  New  York  —  Bald¬ 
wins,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Ben  Davis,  bu., 
90c  to  $1;  Northern- Spy,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50. 

Live  Poultry. — Stags,  lb.,  28  to  32c; 
fowls,  lb.,  34  to  35c ;  roosters,  lb.,  28  to 
30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
30  to  32c ;  doz.,  33  to  35c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Sugar.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c ;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buckwheat 
honey,  5-lb.  pail,  75c  ;  comb  clover,  24-sec. 
case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50 
to  $4 ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  27  to  30c ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Shipped-in  Produce. — Bananas,  9-hand 
bch,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  beets,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  cabbage,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3.50; 
carrots,  bu.  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  cel¬ 
ery,  crate,  $5 ;  cocoanuts,  bag,  $5.25  to 
$5.50;  grapefruit,  box,  $4.50  to  $7 ;  green 
peppers,  crate.  $8.50  to  $9 ;  lemons,  Cal., 
box,  $6  to  $6.50  lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate, 
$5.25  to  $5.50;  Big  Boston,  hamper,  $2.75 
to  $3;  mushrooms,  bskt.,  $1.15  to  $1.35; 
onions,  Texas,  crate,  $2.40  to  $2.85 ; 
oranges,  Cal.,  Valencias,  box,  $4.50  to 
$5.50 ;  Florida,  box,,  $6.75  to  $7.50 ;  pine¬ 
apples,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  potatoes,  Ber¬ 
muda,  bbl..  $13  to  $14 ;  Florida,  bbl., 
$11.50  to  $12 ;  spinach,  bskt.,  $1.35  to 
$1.50 ;  strawberries,  24-qt.  crate,  $6  to 
$6.50 ;  tomatoes,  h.h.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $5. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Still  plenty  of  good  sunshine,  but  no 
warm  weather.  Potatoes  are  going  down, 
also  strawberries. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
quiet ;  creamery,  39  to  46c ;  dairy,  36  to 
39c;  storage,  35  to  37c;  tubs,  41  to  43c. 
Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies,  flats,  22  to 
23c ;  longhorns,  23  to  24c ;  Limburger, 
block,  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  active ; 
hennery,  29  to  33c ;  State  and  western 
candled,  25  to  30c. 


Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  52  to  64c ;  fowls,  26  to  35c ; 
springers,  31  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  23  to 
25c ;  ducks,  31  to  35c ;  geese,  24  to  25c. 
Live  poultry,  weak  ;  turkeys,  50  to  5Sc ; 
fowls,  2S  to  33c ;  broilers,  45  to  59c ; 
old  roosters,  20  to  21c ;  ducks,  30  to  33c ; 
geese,  21  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  late 
season;  King,  Spy,  bbl.,  $4.50  to  $5; 
Greening,  $4  to  $4.50;  Baldwin,  $3  to 
$3.50;  Russet,  $2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes, 
weak ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
Michigan^  sack,  $6  to  $6.50;  Florida, 
bbl.,  $9.75  to  $11;  sweets,  Jersey  hamper, 
$2.50  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Strawberries, 
Louisiana,  24-qt.  crate,  $6  to  $7.  Cher¬ 
ries,  California,  S-lb.  box,  $2.75  to  $3. 
Mexican  cantaloupes,  crate,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  California,  $5.25  to  $5.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  dull;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $9  to  $9.25;  white  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $S ;  marrow,  $7.25  to  $7.75 ; 
medium,  $5.75  to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $5.25  to  $6. 
Onions,  dull ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.65  to 
$1.90;  Ebenezer,  bag,  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
Spanish,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  steady;  asparagus,  bskt., 
$3 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper, 
$4.50  to  $6;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2; 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to  30c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
celery,  Florida,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ; 
cucumbers,  _  southern,  hamper,  $1.50  to 
$2.75 ;  endive,  Louisiana,  bbl.,  $3.25  to 
$4.50;  lettuce,  curly,  bskt.,  50  to  75c; 
Iceberg,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4.75;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.50; 
peas,  Florida,  hamper,  $3.25  to  $4.50; 
pieplant,  doz.  bchs.,  45  to  65c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.40;  tomatoes,  southern,  carrier, 
$5.50  to  $7.50;  turnips,  white  and  yel¬ 
low,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Sweet. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c ;  dark,  11  to  14c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady ;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$22  to  $25 ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $23 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat 
straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton.  $27.50;  middlings,  $26;  red-dog,  $34; 
cottonseed  meal,  $36.35 ;  oilmeal,  $45 ; 
hominy,  $2S.35 ;  gluten,  $39.15 ;  oat  feed, 
$9.75.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

May  27,  1926. 


MILK 

League-pool  May  :  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
test,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.68 
plus  differentials ;  Class  2B,  $1.93  ;  Class 
2C,  $1.88;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.S0; 
Class  3C,  $1.70. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.42  @$0.42% 

Extra,  92  score .  .41  % 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .3S %@  .41 
Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .37  @  .38 

Lower  grades . 35% @  .36 y2 

Ladles  . 28%  @  .36 

Packing  stock . 27  @  .28 y2 

Centralized . 37  @  .40% 

Renovated  . 36 y2  @  .37 

Sweet,  fancy  . 44  @  .44% 

Extra  . 43  @  .43*4 

Firsts  . 40  @  .421/a 

Seconds . 3S  %@  .39% 

CHEESE 

June  made,  flats,  fancy  .$0.26  @$0.27 

Average  run . 25  @  .26 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . 20  @  .21 

Average  run  .  .19% 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  white. $0.37  @$0.38 

Average  extras . 35  @  .36 

Extra  firsts  . 34%  @  .3514 

Firsts  . 32  @  .33 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . .  .33  @  .39 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  .38  @  .39 

Gathered,  best . 33 %@  .34 

Common  to  good . 26  @  .31 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . $0.32@$0.35 

Broilers . 45@  .50 

Roosters  .  .17 

Ducks . 23@  .30 

Geese . 13@  .15 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys,  young  .  .  . . $0.54@$0.62 

Old  . . . 35@  .45 

Chickens,  best . 45@  .48 

Fair  to  good . 35  @  .40 

Broilers  . 35 @  .50 

Roosters  . 1S@  -22 

Capons,  best . 5 5@  .57 

Lower  grades . 40@  .52 

Ducks  . 26  @  .27 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 55@  .60 

Dark,  doz .  2.50@  3.50 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.50@  2.50 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.17@$0.18 

Good  to  prime . 14@  .16 

Culls  . 11@  .13 

Lambs,  head  .  5.00@11.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.85@$9.40 

Cows  . .  3.50@  6.00 


ia 


per  crate.  Strawberries 


$2.00@$5.50 
1.75@  3.00 
5.50@10.00 
1.50@  3.60 


bu. 


Ms .  5.75 @  7.00 

Calves  . 11. 00@  14.50 

Lambs  . . . 17.00@18.00 

FRUIT 

Barrel  apples  higher  for  best  grades 
Muskmelon  receipts  lower  except  on 
fancy.  A  few  peaches  from  Geor 
sold  up  to  $5 
running  poor. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl 

Ben  Davis  . 

Albemarle  ....... 

Western,  box  .... 

Straw  berri  es — 

Eastern  Shore,  qt. 

Arkansas  . 

North  Carolina  . . 

Del.  and  Md . 

Grapes,  Belgian,  h.h.,  lb 
Argentine,  20-lb.  box 
Oranges,  Florida,  box 

California,  box . 

Muskmelons,  California 

Mexican  . 

Watermelons,  each  .  .  . 

VEGETABI 

Asparagus,  doz.  . . . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bu.  bskt.  . 

Carrots,  new,  bu.  . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  . 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  bu 

Cauliflower,  doz . 

Sweet  corn,  Texas,  bu, 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Horseradish,  bbl.  . .  . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . . 

Lettuce,  southern,  bu.  bskt 
Western,  Iceberg,  crate. 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00@ 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20@ 

Onions,  new,  bu .  1.00@ 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25@ 

Peas,  bu . 1.50@ 

Peppers,  bu . 3.50@ 


•14@ 
.18@ 
•10@ 
.15  @ 
1.00@ 
2.00@ 
4.00@ 
3.75@ 
3.00@ 
3.00@ 
.35  @ 


.22 

.20 

.25 

.26 

1.25 

5.50 

8.40 

7.00 

5.50 

4.00 

1.00 


ES 


.$1.25  @$6.50 
.  1.50@  2.50 
.  1.50@  2.25 
.  2.00@  3.00 
•  1.25@  2.00 
.  1.00@  3.00 
-  2.00@  4.00 
.  1.50@  2.50 
.  3.00@ 

.  2.00@ 

.  .75@ 

.  2.00@ 

.  2.00@ 

.  1.00@ 
2.00@ 


Radishes,  bu.  bskt. 
Rhubarb,  100  bchs. 

Romaine,  bu . 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Squash,  new,  bu.  . . 
String  beans,  bu. 


Tomatoes,  crate  .  2.50@ 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  . . . 


7.00 
5.00 
1.00 
6.00 
3.00 

2.50 

5.50 
7.00 

.50 

2.50 

1.50 
3.00 

7.50 
2.00 
4.00 
1.75 
2.00 

2.50 

4.50 
7.00 

2.00@  3.00 


1.00@ 
1.50@ 
•75  @ 
1.00@ 
1.50@ 
2.00@ 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag.  .  ,$5.85@$6.25 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  .  5.00@  6.00 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs .  7.00@  7.50 

Florida,  bbl . 3.00@10.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  3.00@  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  Timothy -  $29.00 

No.  2  . $27.00@  2S.00 

No.  3  .  25. 00 @  26.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00@  27.00 

Straw,  rye  .  20.00@  21.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.85 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.83 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 86% 

No.  3  yellow . 84% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 50% 

No.  3  white . 49% 

R.ve . 97% 

Barley  . 84 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt.  . .  228 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.48@  .50 

Cheese,  lb . 32 @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45  @  .50 

Gathered . 35@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 40@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 55@  .65 

Asparagus,  bch . 25@  .45 

Potatoes,  lb . 04@  .06 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 07@  .08 

Onions,  lb . 07@  .09 

Lettuce,  head . 08@  .12 

Cabbage,  lb . 05 @  .06 

Cauliflower,  head  .  225@  .50 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20@  .30 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .22 

Peas,  lb . 12 @  .18 

Spinach,  lb . 06@  .07 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 05@  .07 

Strawberries,  qt . 20@  .30 


Wool  Notes 

^  Recent  quotations  at  Boston  were: 
Fine  strictly  combing,  43  to  44c;  fine 
clothing,  36  to  37c;  half  blood  strictly 
combing,  44  to  45c;  half  blood  clothing, 
39  to  40c ;  three-eighths  blood  strictly 
combing,  43  to  44c;  quarter  blood  strict¬ 
ly  combing,  43c;  low  quarter  blood 
strictly  combing,  35  to  37c. 


He  :  “When  I  was  young,  the  doctors 
said  that  if  I  didn’t  stop  smoking  I  would 
become  feeble-minded.”  She  :  “Well,  why 
didn’t  you  stop?” — Pitt  Panther. 
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Planting  Ornamental  Trees 

What  is  the  best  time  to  plant  young 
cedars,  white  birch,  and  California  pine? 
Last  year  I  planted  about  20  young 
cedars,  and  they  all  seem  to  be  dying — 
foliage  is  falling  off.  Is  there  a  likeli¬ 
hood  of  their  recovering?  Others  round 
here  had  similar  experience.  J.  N. 

Hauppauge,  -N.  Y. 

Early  Spring  just  before  the  new 
growth  starts  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
young  evergreens,  all  things  considered. 
Last  season  was  especially  hard  on  ever¬ 
greens.  First  came  a  rapid  growing  sea¬ 
son  and  then  a  hot,  dry  spell.  Added  to 
this  has  been  a  fairly  severe  Winter.  The 
result  is  that  many  young  evergreens  are 
showing  the  brownish  foliage  of  Winter 
injury.  Keeping  the  ground  mulched 
with  straw  or  keeping  it  worked  up  will 
help  to  pull  the  plants  through.  But 
the  most  severely  injured  will  probably 
not  recover.  H.  b.  t. 


Oriental  Peach  Moth;  Rasp¬ 
berry  Anthracnose 

1.  I  have  several  peach  trees  which 
have  been  infested  for  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons  with  a  small  caterpillar  which  bores 
into  the  tips  of  new  green  growth,  which 
consequently  dies  off.  Would  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy?  2.  What  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  raspberry  canes  affected  with 
anthracnose.  H.  H.  E. 

1.  Anyone  who  can  answer  H.  H.  E.’s 
problem  will  receive  the  applause  of  a 
good*  many  hundred  of  anxious  peach 
growers.  The  injury  is  being  caused  by 
the  Oriental  peach  moth,  which  although 
killing  back  part  of  each  year’s  new 
growth  is  doing  immensely  more  damage 
by  attacking  the  fruit  and  producing 
“wormy”  peaches.  The  Oriental  peach 
moth  is  a  relatively  new  pest.  Stomach 
poisons  do  not  control  because  the  worms 
discard  the  first  few  bites  of  outside 
tissue  of  twigs  or  fruijt,  eating  only  after 
they  have  gone  partially  into  the  parts 
that  they  are  attacking.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  so  far  call  for  (1)  thorough  plow¬ 
ing  or  cultivating  to  a  depth  of  4  in.  to 
destroy  the  cocoons;  (2)  regular  paradi- 
chlorobenzene  application  for  peach  bor¬ 
ers,  which  also  kills  the  larvre  in  cocoons 
near  the  base  of  the  trees;  (3)  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  nicotine  sulphate,  1  to  800,  in 
the  regular  spray  schedule.  But  even 
these  practices  do  not  give  complete  con¬ 
trol. 

2.  Anthracnose  appears  first  on  the 
young  canes,  working  from  the  base  up¬ 
wards.  The  early  symptoms  are  small 
purplish  spots  which  gradually  enlarge 
and  run  together.  As  they  grow  older 
they  become  grayish  white  at  the  center, 
giving  a  scabby  appearance  to  the  canes. 

.  H.  B.  T. 


Sweet  Cherry  Trees  Die 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for 
young  sweet  cherry  trees?  We  do  not 
have  any  trouble  in  getting  them  started, 
but  after  a  few  years  they  die.  Early 
in  the  Fall  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and 
drop  before  time  for  leaves  to  drop.  Will 
a  dormant  spray  help  in  the  Spring?  2. 
Are  Rhizoctonia  and  black-leg  diseases  of 
the  potato  tubers  or  of  the  vines? 

Columbiana,  Ohio.  F.  o.  K. 

1.  Leaf  spot  is  the  first  possibility  that 
comes  to  mind,  a  disease  which  causes 
premature  yellowing  and  dropping  of  the 
foliage  and  controlled  by  spraying  with 
lime-sulphur  two  gallons  to  100  (1) 

when  the  petals  fall,  (2)  after  picking. 
The  commercial  cherry  grower  applies 
two  or  three  additional  sprays  between 
these  two,  usually  including  arsenate  of 
lead  21/&  lbs.  to  100  gallons  as  protection 
against  curculio  and  maggot.  Brown  rot 
is  also  provided  for.  In  a  normal  sea¬ 
son,  however,  these  two  sprays  will  do 
much  to  control  leaf-spot  without  the 
work  becoming  too  burdensome.  The 
question  arises,  however,  as  to  whether 
some  other  factor  may  be  responsible. 
Wet  land  may  be  responsible  and  will 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  cherry.  Winter 
injury  is  also  a  problem  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  Both  of  these  suggestions  might 
produce  yellowing  of  the  foliage  and  early 
dropping,  with  ultimate  death. 

3.  Rhizoctonia  and  black-leg  are 
thought  of  principally  as  diseases  of  the 
tubers,  yet  they  also  attack  the  vines. 

H.  B.  T. 


Again  Chrysler  Quality  and  PerSor 


i  i 


ance— 


New  Lower-Priced  Six 


A  High  Quality  Six  of  Extra¬ 
ordinary  Interest  to  Buyers 
oS  the  Lower-Priced  Sixes— 

A  Sensational  Value 

W alter  P.  Chrysler,  manufacturer  of  the  famous 
Chrysler  “70”,  the  superfine  Imperial  “80”  and 
the  preferred  four,  Chrysler  “58”,  now  presents 
the  new  Chrysler  “60” — the  latest  sensational 
product  of  Chrysler  engineering  —  the  first 
Chrysler  Six  at  so  low  a  price. 

At  last,  all  of  the  supreme  value  and  perform¬ 
ance  you  naturally  expect  from  Chrysler,  in  a 
size  and  at  a  price  that  revolutionize  values 
and  quality  among  lower-priced  sixes. 

Chrysler  Quality  —  without  an  equal  in  the 
whole  industry  —  in  the  new  “60”  now  com¬ 
pletes  Chrysler  domination  of  the  three  great 
fields  in  which  sixes  are  pre-eminent. 

Chrysler  Performance  —  always  sensational, 
always  superior  —  measured  by  the  Chrysler 
model  numbers — “58”-“60”-“70”-Imperial  “80”. 

And  in  ths  newest  Chrysler — the  six-cylinder 
“60” — all  of  the  Chrysler  superiorities,  features 
and  new  results  combined  in  a  quality  six 
which  upsets  all  previous  standards  in  the 
lower-priced  field. 

Never  before  such  a  six  at  such  a  price  as  the 
Chrysler  “60”. 

See  the  new  Chrysler  “60”.  Drive  it.  Don’t 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  Chrysler 
“60”  value,  quality  and  performance. 

Touring  Car  Roadster  Coupe 

*1075  *1145  *1165 

Coach  Sedan 

*1195  *1295 

All  prices  /.  o.  b.  Detroit,  subject  to  current  Federal  excise  tax 

CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 


Chrysler  “60” 
Quality  Features 

1  6-Cylinder  Chrysler 
Motor. 

2  54  brake  horse-power. 

3  60  miles  per  hour  and 
more. 

4  5  to  25  '  miles  in  73/4 
seconds. 

5  Easily  22  miles  to  the 
gallon. 

6  7-bearing  crankshaft. 

7  Aluminum  alloy  pistons 
balanced  to  sixteen  one- 
hundredths  of  an  ounce. 

8  Impulse  Neutralizer  — 
Not  a  balancer,  but  a 
device  that  absorbs  the 
natural  impulse  reac¬ 
tions  common  to  all  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  en¬ 
gines. 

9  Purolator — filters  all 
crankcase  oil. 

10  Centrifugal  air  cleaner 
— protects  cylinders  and 
pistons  from  road  dust 
and  grit. 

11  Full  pressure  oiling  sys¬ 
tem — a  film  of  oil  for  all 
bearings,  insuring  long 
life. 

12  Semi-automatic  plus 
manual  spark  control 

13  Manifold  heat  controL 

14  Chrysler  roadability — 
easy  to  steer,  easy  to 
handle  at  all  speeds, 
always  safe. 

1 5  Chrysler  hydraulic  four- 
wheel  brakes. 

16  Levelizers,  which  elim¬ 
inate  road  shocks,  at  both 
front  and  rear. 

17  Chrysler  dynamic  sym¬ 
metry  of  body  design. 

18  Great  roominess  com¬ 
bined  with  Chrysler 
compactness  for  easy 
parking. 

19  Duco  finish  in  striking 
color  combinations. 

20  Full  balloon  30  x  5*25 
tires. 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  hy  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

School  Vote;  Repairs 

1.  Have  both  the  husband  and  wife 
(taxpayers)  a  right  to  vote  for  school 
trustee?  They  have  a  child  to  enter 
school  in  September.  2.  Have  tenant 
farmers  a  right  to  vote  at  school  meet¬ 
ings?  3.  How  long  must  they  live  in  the 
district?  4.  Is  there  any  way  in  which 
we  can  have  repairs  made  on  our  .school 
building  ?  E.  F.  B. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  Any  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  vote  at 
school  meeting  provided  he  or  she  is  a 
citizen,  21  years  of  age  and  a  resident  of 
the  district  for  the  past  30  days. 

2.  Any  tenant  farmer  possessing  the 
above  general  qualifications  is  entitled  to 
vote  whether  he  pays  taxes  or  not. 

3.  Thirty  days. 

4.  Your  district  meeting  may  vote  to 

make  any  repairs  on  your  school  house. 
If  your  district  refuses  to  make  needed 
repairs  the  district  superintendent  may 
order  the  expenditure  of  $200  in  any  one 
year  for  such  repairs.  D.  B.  D. 


tion?  Is  there  any  minimum  salary  to 
be  paid  rural  teachers?  n.  m.  e. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  district  has  the  right  to  designate 
the  high  school  district  to  which  it  will 
pay  excess  tuition  if  any  is  charged  above 
the  $50  apportioned  by  the  State.  How¬ 
ever,  if  your  district  failed  to  t..ke  ac¬ 
tion,  and  permitted  academic  pupils  to 
accept  instruction  in  another  high  school 
without  protest  until  a  bill  was  rendered, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  you  can  escape 
paying  such  charge. 

All  one-teacher  school  districts  having 
assessed  valuations  in  excess  of  $100,000 
are  entitled  to  receive  equal  apportion¬ 
ment  of  public  money.  The  amount  ac¬ 
tually  received,  however,  will  vary,  as  it 
is  influenced  by  deductions  made  to  as¬ 
sist  in  financing  the  teacher’s  retirement 
system.  Under  the  old  law,  which  con¬ 
tinues  in  effect  until  July  1,  your  dis¬ 
trict  is  entitled  to  $325  on  account  of 
the  district  and  teacher’s  quotas,  before 
any  deductions  have  been  made.  D.  B.  D. 


Forced  Consolidation 

How  should  we  proceed  to  prevent 
having  our  school  consolidated  "with  the 
village  school?  There  is  a  movement 
getting  a  good  start  in  that  direction  and 
farmers  are  being  led  to  believe  that 
property  will  be  worth  more  and  taxes 
much  less ;  in  fact  the  State  is  to  pay 
nearly  everything.  Is  there  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  would  send  a  speaker  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  thing  in  an  honest  way?  We 
have  no  organization  and  no  funds  to 
fight  with,  but  certainly  hate  to  be  fooled 
out  of  our  school.  A.  c.  F. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  education  law  provides  that  the 
district  superintendent  can  order  the 
consolidation  of  your  district  at  any  time 
without  advance  notice  even  though  every 
person  in  your  district  should  be  op¬ 
posed  to  consolidation.  Or  you  may  be 
consolidated  by  a  majority  vote  of  your 
community.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  may  propose  that  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  districts  outside  the  village  be 
consolidated  with  that  village.  A  vote 
on  this  proposition  in  your  own  school 
district  will  be  without  effect.  You  are 
required  to  vote  in  with  the  village  as  a 
unit.  D.  B.  D. 


Financial  Benefit  to  Trustee 

1.  Has  a  trustee  any  right  to  draw  pay 
for  doing  work  himself?  The  work  was 
done  on  Sunday.  2.  Has  he  the  right  to 
charge  the  district  a  dollar  for  every 
load  of  wood  he  draws  himself?  3.  Has 
he  the  right  to  ask  for  an  order  before 
purchasing  the  goods,  for  instance  a  one 
dollar  order,  the  purchase  being  65  cents? 
What  should  become  of  the  balance?  Is 
such  a  man  eligible  for  office?  P.  H.  M. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  A  trustee  may  not  legally  accept 
pay  for  his  time. 

2.  No.  The  law  provides  that  he  shall 
not  he  interested,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  any  contract  with  the  district. 

3.  A  trustee  may  issue  orders  on  the 
collector  or  treasurer  at  any  time  when 
funds  are  available  for  purchasing  neces¬ 
sary  school  supplies.  At  the  annual 
meeting  the  trustee  is  required  to  give  a 
full  and  true  report  in  writing  covering 
all  sums  which  have  been  received  and 
expended  by  him.  If  he  refuses  to  turn 
over  the  balance  of  money  due  the  dis¬ 
trict  the  incoming  trustee  may  bring 
suit  for  the  recovery  of  same.  D.  .b.d. 


Electing  More  Trustees 

Our  district  superintendent  forced  con¬ 
solidation  upon  our  schools,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  to  confirm  the  act  only  one 
trustee  was  elected  to  serve  for  the  year. 
Since  his  service  has  been  so  unsatis¬ 
factory  have  the  people  the  right  to  elect 
three  trustees  at  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing?  There  is  school  held  yet  in  each  of 
the  several  districts.  G.  E.  l. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  district  may  decide  to  have  three 
trustees  at  any  annual  meeting  if  the 
proposition  is  carried  by  a  two-third9 
vote.  If  you  decide  to  make  this  change 
you  are  required  to  elect  one  trustee  to 
serve  one  year,  one  trustee  to  serve  two 
years,  and  on?  trustee  to  serve  three 
years.  Thereafter,  at  each  anual  meet¬ 
ing,  you  will  need  to  elect  one  trustee. 

D.  B.  D. 


Age  Limit  for  Officer; 
Regulating  Instruction 

Is  there  a  school  law  that  prevents 
a  person  over  70  years  old  from  holding 
a  school  office?  Has  a  trustee  or  the 
voters  of  the  district  a  right  to  vote  to 
stop  some  of  the  exercises  that  the 
teacher  gives?  k.  l.  b. 

There  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  person 
above  70  years  of  age  from  holding  a 
school  district  office. 

The  trustee — not  the  voters  of  the 
district — has  the  right  to  regulate  the 
course  of  study,  and  may  stop  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  any  exercises  not  required  by  law. 

D.  B.D. 


A  little  boy  complained  to  his  mother 
that  a  “dog  was  staring  at  him  with  his 
teeth.’’ — American  Hebrew. 


Trustee  by  Compulsion 

1.  Can  the  district  compel  a  man  to 
take  the  office  of  trustee  in  country 
school?  2.  Can  they  vote  him  trustee 
when  he  was  not  at  the  school  meeting? 
3.  Is  there  a  fine  if  he  does  not  take 
office  when  elected?  L.  G.  M. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  district  cannot  compel  you  to 
take  office. 

2.  You  may  be  elected  trustee  even 
though  you  do  not  attend  school  meet- 
ing. 

3.  You  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  five 
dollars  if,  after  being  duly  elected,  you 
refuse  to  serve  as  trustee.  However,  the 
acceptance  of  your  written  resignation 
by  the  district  superintendent  and  the 
filing  of  such  record  with  the  district 
Clerk  may  set  aside  such  penalty. 


Altering  District  Lines 

I  am  a  trustee  of  local  district,  and 
just  outside  of  district  lives  a  farmer  -who 
would  like  to  get  set  over  in  our  district. 
This  farmer  has  made  requests  to  district 
superintendent  but  he  has  failed  to  act 
other  than  to  write  to  me  some  time  ago 
whether  it  was  agreeable  to  our  district, 
but  has  let  the  matter  drop,  stating  he 
could  not  get  consent  of  trustee  where 
farmer  resides.  That  farmer  has  no  road 
to  get  to  school  house.  There  was  a  road 
once,  but  has  been  torn  up  and  is  not 
passable  now.  The  only  way  he  can  get 
to  school  is  by  another  indirect  road 
which  is  about  three  miles  to  schoolhouse, 
which  is  about  %  mile  by  road  and 
about  %  mile  by  traveling  across  fields. 
This  farmer  is  anxious  to  be  set  in  our 
district.  What  course  can  we  take  to 
get  him  set  over  in  our  district? 

Schoharie  Go.,  N.  Y.  E.  M 

If  all  the  trustees  of  the  districts  af¬ 
fected  give  their  approval  the  district 
superintendent  may  alter  the  boundary  ot 
vour  school  district  so  as  to  include  the 
farm  in  question.  If  the  superintendent 
cannot  secure  unanimous  consent  he  may 
call  a  conference  of  said  trustees  to  de- 
cide  the  matter.  The  supervisor  and 
clerk  of  any  town  containing,  any  por¬ 
tion  of  a  school  district  which  is  af¬ 
fected  >by  the  proposed  alteration  may  sit 
in  and  Vote  on  the  question  when  re¬ 
quested  by  any  trustee  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  If  the  latter  course  is  resorted  to 
the  district  superintendent  shall  first 
issue  the  order  making  the  alteration 
and  thereupon  cause  to  be  held  a  hearing 
as  outlined  above  for  the  purpose  of 
making  effective  or  vacating  such  order. 

D.  B.  D. 


Payment  of  Excess  Tuition 

A  certain  family  in  our  rural  school 
district  who  had  sent  one  child  for  three 
years  and  another  for  two  years  to  the 
neighboring  high  school,  this  year  sent 
them  to  a  city  high  school,  1-  miles  dis- 
tant.  A  bill  for  $50  has  been  sent  twice 
to  our  trustee,  the  city  high  school. claim¬ 
ing  that  tl-i  tuition  for  each  child  m  said 
family  is  $75,  $50  of  this  to  be_paid  by 
the  State  and  the  remaining  $25  by  our 
district.  We  have  at  least  eight  other 
children  attending  the  neighboring  high 
school  (two  miles  distant)  for  whom  no 
charge  is  made  to  the  district.  Can  the 
city  school  collect  tuition  for  these  two 
children  from  our  trustee?  Also,  what 
would  be  the  approximate  amount  of 
public  money  to  be  apportioned  to  a  rural 
district  of  about  $110,000  assessed  valua- 


See  the  New  Grain  Binder 
The  McCormick  -  Deering 

Combines  the  Best  of 
McCormick  and  Deering ! 


TN  order  to  build  the  one 
best  binder  it  is  possible 
to  produce,  the  Harvester 
Company  has  combined 
the  popular  McCormick 
and  Deering  grain  bind¬ 
ers  into  one  improved, 
perfected  machine. 

The  best  of  both  will  be  found 
in  this  new  McCormick- 
Deering  binder. 

You  will  certainly  want  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  binder  con¬ 
struction.  Drop  in  and  ask 
the  dealer  to  show  you  the 
new  McCormick-Deering.  See 
it  before  harvest  season  opens. 


There  are  Many  Improvements  on  New 
McCormick-Deering  Binders  that  are 
not  on  your  old  machine 


1.  Improved  bevel  gears. 

2.  Improved  ball-thrust  bear¬ 
ing  on  bevel  gear  shaft. 

3.  Improved  adjustment  of 
ball-thrust  bearing  for  mesh¬ 
ing  bevel  gears. 

4.  Ball-thrust  bearings  on  both 
ends  of  the  main  wheel  hub. 

5.  Removable  roller  bearing 
in  grain  wheel. 

6.  Roller  bearingson both  ends 
of  main  elevator  driving 
roller. 

7.  Improved  self -aligning  roller 
bearings. 

8.  Vertical  bolted  connections 
between  main  frame  and 
platform. 


9.  Improved  connection  be¬ 
tween  platform  and  eleva¬ 
tor  frame. 

10.  Better  bracing  for  outside 
reel  support. 

11.  More  space  between  main 
wheel  and  main  drive 
chain,  eliminating  accu¬ 
mulation  of  dirt  and 
undergrowth. 

12.  Better  platform  canvas 
adjusting  device. 

13-  Controlling  levers  easier  to 
reach  and  operate. 

14.  Wider  range  of  adjust¬ 
ments  on  reel. 


If  Your  Machine  is  a  Dozen  Years  Old  It 
Probably  Lacks  Most  of  These,  Too — All 
on  the  NEIV  McCormick-Deering: 


1.  Flat  Bar  Steel  Frame. 
Replaced  old  pipe  frame. 
Lighter  and  stronger. 

2.  More  Roller  Bearings. 
Roller  bearings  added  to 
elevator  rollers. 

3.  Floating  Elevator.  Auto¬ 
matically  adjusts  itself  to 
heavy  or  light  grain. 

4.  Larger  Capacity  Binding 
Attachment.  More  room 
between  breast  plate  and 
binder  deck.  Forms  larger 


and  better  shaped  bundles. 

5-  Simplified  Knotter.  New 
cord  holder  handles  all 
grades  of  twine. 

6.  Quick-Turn  Tongue 
Truck.  Makes  binder  easier 
todrive.  Takes  neck  weight 
off  horses. 

7.  New  Bundle  Carrier. 
Outer  end  drops  as  well  as 
fingers.  Dischargesbundles 
as  well  on  hills  as  on  level 
ground. 


Is  Your  Old  Binder  Good  for  Another 

Season’s  Work? 

Will  it  go  into  the  harvest  this  season,  tie  all  of  the  bundles  and  waste  no  grain  or  time?  Will 
it  cut  the  crop  with  the  minimum  of  labor?  Will  it  give  you  good  service  without  excessive 
repair  expense?  ...  If  it  will  do  these  things,  you  don’t  need  a  new  binder;  but  if  its  perform¬ 
ance  is  doubtful,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  new,  improved  McCormick-Deering  binder 
gives  the  best  possible  service,  and  it  costs  little,  considering  the  many  years  it  will  serve  you. 

International  Harvester  Company 


„  .....  .  OF  AMERICA 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Ill. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Things  To  Think  About 


Senator  Cole  and  the 
Constitution 

I  was  interested  in  the  editorial  on  the 
school  department  appointment  on  page 
806.  I  understand  that  Senator  Cole 
will  take  office  July  1;  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  can  be  made  without  “violating” 
the  constitution  because  the  article  to 
which  you  referred  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  (Sec¬ 
tion  7,  Article  III)  provides  that  no 
civil  appointment  by  the  Governor,  etc. 
of  a  legislator  shall  be  made  during  the 
time  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected, 
does  not  control  in  this  case  because 
Cole's  appointment  is  made  by  a.  body 
not  mentioned  in  the  prohibitory  sec¬ 
tion.  To  my  mind  this  is  .simply  beat¬ 
ing  the  devil  around  the  bush.  When 
the  constitution  was  first  enacted,  or  at 
least  when  this  section  became  a  part  of 
it,  I  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
the  intention  was  to  prevent  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislature  from  accepting 
any  office  from  any  source  whatever  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 
The  Regents  of  the  University  are  a 
body  created  before  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  ;  it  was  purely  a  creature  of 
the  Legislature ;  as  a  body  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  un¬ 
til  1S94.  I  think  the  appointment  about 
to  be  made  and  any  other  similar  thereto, 
simply  evasions  of  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  c.  B. 


“Hope  Flat”  Conditions  for 
the  Country  Home 

Drawing  shows  a  plan  of  two  places 
which  it  is  desired  to  develop  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  as  far  as  practical,  and  which  are 
to  be  fitted  with  electric  light,  hot  and 
cold  running  wmter,  carbide  gas  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  wood  fireplaces  for  heating.  We 
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□  Water  Tower 

Plan  for  Developing  Water  Supply 

think  it  better  to  develop  each  water  sup¬ 
ply  separately  rather  than  run  a  600-ft. 
pipe  line.  Can  this  'be  done,  operating 
the  spring  at  the  house  site  by  engine  at 
the  well  near  barn,  there  not  being  suf- 
fivient  fall  from  spring  for  ram?  Would 
elevated  towers  be  better  than  a  large 
reservoir  at  spring? 

I  would  like  suggestions  for  making 
artistic-looking  structures.  Field  stone 
fs  available  in  abundance,  but  we  feel 
that  a  wooden  frame  boarded  in,  on  a 
cement  base,  would  be  more  rigid  and 
therefore  safer  in  this  country  of  oc¬ 
casional  earth  tremors.  The  space  under 
the  water  towers  could  be  used  for  gar¬ 
den  tools  and  the  storage  of  bulbs  in 
Summer.  The  garden  immediately  sur¬ 
rounds  the  water  tower  'site.  Houses  are 
to  be  one-story  buildings. 

It  is  desired  to  have  lights  on  this 
600-ft.  driveway.  Would  it  be  practical 
to  put  these  wires  under  ground?  Hop¬ 
ing  to  work  this  development  up  with 
home  labor  only,  would  be  glad  of  any 
suggestions  along  every  line  of  the  work, 
construction,  wiring,  sewerage  and  pip¬ 
ing.  J.  M.  N. 

British  Columbia. 


Acid  and  Gasoline  Tree 
Killers 

If  E.  E.  L,  page  767,  who  asks  how  to 
kill  a  tree  quietly,  is  willing  to  spend 
about  $2,  let  her  get  a  gallon  of  com¬ 
mercial  concentrate  sulphuric,  acid  at 
some  wholesale  drug  house,  put  about 
four  times  its  bulk  of  water  with  it,  dig 
a  little  channel  around  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  so  as  to  prevent  the  acid  solutiou 
from  escaping  and  pour  one  or  two 
quarts  of  solution  into  the  channel  every 


third  morning.  But  she  must  remember 
that  sulphuric  acid  is  highly  corrosive, 
poisonous,  and  very  dangerous,  and  will 
eat  holes  in  clothing,  will  make  ugly  sores 
and  burns,  and  will  destroy  eyesight,  if 
splashed  carelessly  around.  If  she  can¬ 
not  reach  a  wholesale  drug  house,  doubt¬ 
less  the  nearest  retail  drug  store  would 
get  the  stuff  for  her  at  about  50  per  cent 
advance,  and  will  tell  her  how  to  dilute 
it  safely. 

Or,  putting  a  little  channel  in  the  earth 
as  before,  let  her  pour  gasoline  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  running  down  to  fill 
the  channel.  Then  after  removing  the 
gasoline  can  a  long  way  off,  let  her  put 
a  piece  of  paper  on  end  of  a  long  stick, 
set  fire  to  the  paper,  and  while  standing 
8  or  10  ft.  away,  ignite  the  gasoline.  A 
few  applications  will  knock- the  tree.  But 
she  must  remember  that  gasoline  is  as 
dangerous  as  gunpowder.  She  can  do 
the  trick  with  kerosene,  but  it  is  harder 
to  start  and  leaves  much  black  smudge. 
Better  not  use  too  much  first  time,  and 
look  out  for  adjacent  buildings. 

I  have  known  the  acid  treatment  to 
kill  an  18  in.  sycamore  tree,  treated  as 
described.  w.  s.  c. 


Don’t  Like  a  Mirror 

I  am  on  the  old  100-acre  farm  where 
I  was  born  69  years  ago,  and  I  just 
learned  something.  I  have  field  corn 
and  rotation  “Golden  Bantam.”  I  put 
turpentine  on  seed  before  planting,  and 
the  crows  dig  but  one  hill,  but  when 
stalks  are  up  two  or  three  inches  they 
pull  the  whole  field  and  eat  the  soft 
green  part,  but  ruin  the  growth.  I  have 
tried  all  kinds  of  scarecrow  stunts,  but 
this  season,  after  losing  four  plantings, 
a  farmer’s  wife  said  she  had  been  told 
that  a  mirror  would  keep  them  off.  So 
I  hung  out  a  4x6  oval  hand  looking-glass 
on  a  10-ft.  beanpole  in  center  of  field, 
pole  on  a  45  degree  slant,  with  a  12-in. 
shoestring.  It  whirls  constantly.  Crows 
never  light,  but  seem  to  fear  it.  I  ‘have 
not  lost  a  hill  since.  c.  B.  H. 


Who  is  a  Minister? 

What  are  the  requirements  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  be  recognized  by  the  State  of  New 
York  as  a  minister?  Where  should  I  ap¬ 
ply  for  the  information?  We  have 
started  a  spiritual  church  and  intend  to 
build  very  shortly,  as  we  have  the  funds 
needed.  Being  independent  of  all  others 
we  wish  to  ordain  our  leader  as  our 
pastor.  That  is  why  I  would  like  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  the  State  requires  that 
we  are  respected.  We  are  incorporated 
by  the  State.  G.  t.  e. 

New  York. 

The  best  we  can  do  is  to  give  you  the 
definition  of  a  minister  as  defined  by  the 
Religious  Corporation  Law :  “The  -term 
‘minister,’  includes  a  clergyman,  pastor, 
rector,  priest,  rabbi,  or  other  person  hav¬ 
ing  authority  from,  or  in  accordance 
with,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  denomination  or 
order,  if  any,  to  which  the  church  belongs, 
or  otherwise  from  the  church,  to  preside 
over  and  direct  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
the  church.”  N.  T. 


More  About  Moth  Control 

In  an  article  on  moths  on  page  740 
see  that  paper  is  recommended  as  wrap¬ 
ping.  I  consider  it  the  worst  thing,  as 
it  is  .so  easily  torn  or  cracked.  A  friend 
in  the  wholesale  woolen  business  told  me 
years  ago  how  the  bolts  of  goods  are 
kept  and  no  smelly  things  added.  First, 
be  sure  there  are  no  moths  in  articles 
put  away,  and  if  possible  get  as  much 
put  away  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  the  moths  fly.  Either  wrap 
in  old  sheets  which  are  well  patched  so 
there  are  no  holes,  or  cloth  bags.  I  use 
ends  of  nightgowns  and  stitch  across 
bottom  on  machine :  muslin  feed  and 
sugar  bags  are  excellent.  I  clean  and 
fold  suits,  overcoats,  etc.,  carefully  and 
put  flat  into  these  bags,  tying  the  end 
tight.  Fur  coats  are  hung  on  a  shoulder 
piece  and  put  into  a  bag  large  enough  to 
hang  full,  then  the  lower  edge  either 
stitched  on  a  machine  or  overhanded 
close.  There  is  no  need  of  camphor, 
moth  balls,  or  any  of  the  smelly  stuff. 

A  trunk  or  large  box  with  a  sheet  fold¬ 
ed  and  pressed  over  the  top  is  excellent. 
We  have  followed  this  practice  for  20 
years  and  never  had  a  moth-eaten  gar¬ 
ment. 

Do  not  store  furs  in  a  hot  attic,  rather 
in  a  first  floor  closet  which  is  dry  and  on 
shady  side  of  house.  M.  M.  w. 


“Widder  .Tones.”  said  an  Ohio  farmer 
as  he  bustled  into  her  house  one  morning, 
“I  am  a  man  of  business.  I  am  worth 
$10.S43  and  want  you  for  a  wife.  I  give 
you  three  minutes  in  which  to  answer.” 
“I  don’t  want  10  seconds,  Si  Biggins,” 
she  replied,  shaking  out  the  dishcloth. 
“I’m  a  woman  of  business,  worth  $18,000, 
and  I  wouldn’t  marry  you  if  you  was 
the  last  man  on  earth  !  And  now,  I  give 
you  a  minute  and  a  half  to  git.” — Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine. 


Sford  Owners? 

Most  carton,  comes 


Here’s  carbon  that  comes 

and  goes 

A 


VT’OU  can’t  stop  carbon  from  forming  in  your  Ford 
engine.  It  forms  in  every  motor.  But  there  are  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  carbon.  Some  oils  leave  sticky  carbon. 
Some  oils  leave  hard-as-flint  carbon. 

Mobiloil  “E”  is  unique  in  leaving  light,  fluffy  carbon 
that  is  readily  expelled  through  the  exhaust.  First-time 
users  of  Mobiloil  “E”  say  over  and  over  that  they  have 
carbon  cleaned  out  far  less  often  than  with  other  oils  — 
running  two  to  three  times  their  usual  previous  mileage 
before  the  need  is  felt. 

When  you  cut  down  carbon  you  cut  down  expenses 
in  many  directions.  The  engine  needs  opening  less 
often.  The  gasoline  consumption  is  lower.  The  power 
is  greater.  The  engine  runs  smoother  and  more  quietly. 
New  spark  plugs  are  needed  less  often. 

Cheap  too,  to  prove  it 

Next  time  you  drain  and  refill  be  sure  to  have  4  quarts 
of  Mobiloil  “E”  put  in  your  Ford  crankcase.  It  will  be 
the  beginning  of  a  real  economy  administration  in  the 
affairs  of  your  Ford. 

And  you  can  carry  this  economy  over  to  your  Fordson 
by  using  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Mobiloil  “A” 
in  winter. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Headquarters:  61  Broadway, 
New  York.  Division  Offices:  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“THIS  MAN  SUMTER” 

Part  II 

Last  week  as  you  will  remember  I  told 
of  a  so-called  American  who,  when  the 
Grand  Army  man  spoke  of  the  day  when 
Fort  Sumter  was  tired  on,  could  only 
ask  : 

“Who  is  this  man  Sumter?’ 

That  man  knew  nothing  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  American  history,  and  prob¬ 
ably  he  cared  less.  I  sometimes  wonder 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to 
live  his  life  in  this  country  and  know  so 
little  of  its  history.  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  things  that  live  with  us  and  dominate 
our  thought  and  lives  are  usually  built 
around  some  mental  picture  which  is 
printed  upon  the  brain  in  youth.  It  is 
painted  in  such  vivid  and  lasting  colors 
that  all  the  corroding  effect  of  the  years 
cannot  dim  them.  I  think  the  child  is 
shocked  or  startled  in  some  way.  The 
picture 'lasts  and  all  through 'life  it  flows 
through  and  determines  character.  I 

suppose  the  man  who  asked: 

“Who  is  this  man  Sumter?”  came  from 
a  family  of  people  who  were  never  able 
to  get  the  thrill  of  those  great  days  when 
liberty  and  union  meant  so  much  to  our 
common  people.  It  was  different  with 

me.  The  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  came 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  but  it  broke  in 
upon  my  childish  life  so  suddenly  and 
dramatically  that  even  now  I  can  re¬ 
member  every  detail  of  it.  It  comes  back 
at  Decoration  Day. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  pleasant  town  of  Plymouth  lies 

under  the  shoulder  of  Cape  Cod.  The 
Cape  stands  like  the  arm  of  a  boxer, 
crooked  at  the  elbow,  stretched  out  to 
guard  Massachusetts  Bay.  Up  at  Cape 
Ann  is  the  .  left  arm — ready  to  strike. 
Cape  Cod  has  warded  off  the  pounding 
of  the  Atlantic  for  years.  Those  who 
have  seen  Plymouth  harbor  realize  that 
it  is  built  in  a  form  which  makes  it  a 
small  replica  of  the  giant  fighters  guard¬ 
ing  Massachusetts  Bay.  Plymouth  beach 
stretches  out,  a  straight  right  arm,  like 
Cape  Cod.  to  hold  the  waters  back,  while 
Duxbury  beach,  ending  like  a  great  fist 
at  the  Gurnet,  seems  ever  ready  to  strike 
at  intruders.  If  you  could  see  the  har¬ 
bor  at  full  'tide  for  the  first  time  you 
would  think  it  well  worth  fighting  for. 
There  seems  enough  of  the  blue  shining 
water  to  afford  a  safe  haven  for  all  the 
navies  of  the  world — and  you  wonder  why 
Plymouth  has  not  become  a  great  sea¬ 
port,  for  here  seems  a  better  and  safer 
harbor  than  that  at  Boston  or  Salem  or 
Portland.  But  if  you  wait  until  ebb 
tide  you  will  see  the  reason  for  it.  lor 
as  the  tide  begins  to  rush  out  through 
the  channel  a  strange  thing  happens.  Off 
around  the  red  lighthouse  near  the  point 
of  the  beach  the  color  of  the  water 
changes  to  a  lighter  tint,  and  as  you  be¬ 
gin  to  wonder  it  seems  to  turn  a  yellow 
color  and  a  great  sand  bar  sticks  its 
nose  up  above  the  water.  It  comes  _up 
more  and  more  until  it  seems,  looking 
from  the  hills  above  Plymouth,  that  more 
than  half  the  outer  harbor  has  been  ex¬ 
posed.  And  the  tide  goes  rushing  out 
through  the  channel  like  a  river,  boon 
you  see  great  patches  of  seaweed  appear¬ 
ing  like  a  miniature  Sargasso  Sea.  In 
the  old  days  seamen  from  Plymouth  used 
to  come  home  with  stories  about  a  great 
floating  sea  off  somewhere  in  the  South 
Atlantic  where  the  great  stretches  of 
seaweed  and  kelp  seemed  to  be  alive,  and 
so  thick  and  strong  that  their  fingers 
reached  out  and  imprisoned  such  ships 
as  were  manned  so  foolishly  that  they 
sailed  into  this  mass.  Many  a  Plymouth 
bov  has  in  years  past  crawled  upstairs 
to ~ bed  half  paralyzed  with  fright  at  the 
weird  tales  of  old  rotting  hulks  of  Span¬ 
ish  'vessels  still  floating  about  m  that 
mass  of  seaweed,  manned  only  by  skele- 
tions,  and  still  carrying  their  pirate 
hoards  of  gold  and  silver.  I  remember 
once  as  a  little  boy  venturing  out  in  a 
dorv  as  the  tide  ran  out  and  rowing  into 
one  of  these  weedy  patches.  This  marine 
growth  seemed  to  work  out  of  the  watei 
and  twine  like  ropes  around  the  oars. 
Great  slimy  fingers  seemed  to  hold  the 
boat  back,  and  I  was  held  on  a  mud 
flat  until  the  incoming  tide  floated  the 
boat  from  the  mud  and  the  water  pulled 
those  clinging  fingers  away.  For  if  you 
wait  long  enough  you  will  see  the  water 
all  run  out  of  Plymouth  harbor,  leaving 
only  mud  flats  and  seaweed  m  view. 
There  are  two  channels  dredged  through 
the  mud  through  which  Town  Brook  and 
Jones  River  pour  out  their  fresh  water. 
The  harbor  lies  exposed  like  the  bottom 
of  a  mill  pond  when  the  dam  breaks  and 
the  water  pours  out. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  old-time  Plymouth  boy  came  to 
regard  this  daily  change  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  made  him  something  of  a 
philosopher.  If  the  harbor  could  remain 
deep  and  full  Plymouth  would  have  be¬ 
come  a  great  seaport  instead  of  a  quiet 
village  as  it  was  at  that  time.  A 
great  seaport  like  Boston  never  could  re¬ 
tain  full  pride  and  interest  in  its  history, 
and  Plymouth,  the  great  seaport,  never 
could  be  like  Plymouth  the  Pilgrim  town. 
I  can  remember  as  a  boy  how  it  was  pro. 
posed  to  continue  the  railroad  on  through 


the  town  and  down  along  Cape  Cod. 
There  was  strenuous  objection  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  said  it  would  make  Plymouth 
a  mere  way  station.  It  must  be  at  the 
end  of  things !  And  then  again  when 
the  tide  poured  out  and  left  the  harbor 
bottom  exposed  there  was  a  great  wealth 
of  clams  in  the  mud  flats.  These  clams 
were  then  and  are  now  famous  the  coun¬ 
try  over.  Are  not  reputable  clams  and 
green  memories  of  Miles  Standish  and 
William  Bradfield  more  to  be  desired 
than  the  wealth  of  a  great  seaport?  And 
again  this  daily  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide, 
this  bluff  of  a  great  seaport  and  its  daily 
exposure,  had  an  effect  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  every  Plymouth  boy.  It  taught 
him  both  the  folly  of  pride  and  the  still 
greater  folly  of  pessimism.  There  was 
no  sense  in  boasting  when  the  blue  har¬ 
bor  stood  full  and  fair,  when  you  knew 
that  within  a  few  hours  this  beautiful 
bluff  would  be  called  and  the  mud  flats 
stand  exposed  !  And  on  the  other  hand 
why  -be  a  clam  when  the  tide  went  out 
and  changed  the  harbor  from  beauty  to 
ugliness?  We  knew  as  well  as  we  knew 
anything  that  .the  tide  would  always  come 
back  and  bring  the  great  beauty  to  the 
harbor.  All  this  seemed  to  the  Plymouth 
boy  possessed  of  imagination  like  a 
definite  lesson  from  the  book  of  fate.  He 
came  to  be  a  philosopher.  He  took 
things  as  they  came.  The  great  moving 
picture  of  the  harbor  displayed  daily  be¬ 
fore  him  convinced  him  that  life  will  al¬ 
ways  bring  compensations,  and  as  he 
grew  older  he  became  convinced  that  in 
a  world  where  material  forces  righted 
themselves  and  produced  a  balance  it 
would  be  inconceivable  that  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  are  not  governed  and 
worked  out  by  some  definite  law.  And 
then  that  great  gray  presence  on  the 
hill  back  of  the  town — the  statue  of 
Faith.  It  is  a  tremendous  figure — carved 
out  of  granite — the  gigantic  figure  of  a 
woman  standing  with  one  arm  out¬ 
stretched  as  if  pointing  out  over  the  har¬ 
bor.  It  seems  as  if  the  sharp  tools  of 
the  sculptor  had  somehow  inoculated  the 
gray  New  England  rock  with  some  rare 
serum  which  has  put  the  germ  of  human 
life  and  vitality  into  the  stone.  Some 
years  ago,  outside  the  harbor  on  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip,  we  moved  about  from  place  to 
place  viewing  this  great  gray  figure  from 
various  angles.  We  reached  one  point 
where  it  seemed  as  if  the  outstretched 
hand  had  applied  its  thumb  right  to  the 
nose  of  the  gray  lady  who  symbolized 
Faith.  It  took  something  of  the  dignity 
out  of  the  presence  which  crowns  that 
hilltop — and  yet  that  is  about  the  men¬ 
tal  attitude  which  faith  should  assume 
when  confronted  by  fate. 

***** 

At  any  rate  your  old  Plymouth  boy 
grew  up  amid  such  scenes  and  with  such 
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PEG.  U.S.PAT.  OFF. 

S-Dusting  Mixture 

Don’t  waste  time  and  material  dusting  whole 
orchards  for  Apple  Aphis.  Spot  dusting  with 
Cyanogas  S-Dusting  Mixture  will  control 
these  pests.  Just  fill  a  Cyanogas  Knapsack 
Duster  and  dust  the  infested  places. 

Cyanogas  is  the  surest,  safest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  material  for  controlling  Apple  Aphis. 

It  is  easy  to  use — just  dust  it  on  the  trees. 
The  dust  on  striking  the  air  gives  off  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas.  Contact  with  the  dust  par¬ 
ticles  is  not  necessary  as  the  gas  reaches  all 
the  infested  foliage  and  does  the  killing. 

Cyanogas  S-Dusting  Mixture  also  controls 
Apple  Leafhopper,  Potato  Leafhopper  and 
Pear  Psylla. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas  S-Dusting  Mix¬ 
ture,  or  send  us  fifteen  dollars  for  a  hundred 
pound  drum,  freight  collect. 

"It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them” 

Send  for  leaflet  203  which  gives  full  information 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED  . 

511  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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dill  sizes  at  equally  low  prices. 


A  deiinite  mileage  Guarantee 
Backed  by  a  Si  year  old  Company 


If  you  could  buy  a  better  tire 
value,  if  you  could  get  extra 
quality  for  an  extra  price — 
that  would  be  a  different  thing. 

But  when  we  put  a  54  year 
old  guarantee  back  of  River¬ 
side  tires,  when  we  guarantee 
them  to  give  you  the  last  pos¬ 
sible  yard  of  mileage,  paying 
an  extra  price  is  only  extrava¬ 
gance. 

When  we  guarantee  our  over¬ 
size  cords  for  12,000  miles — 
our  balloons  for  12 ,000  miles — 
made  with  new  live  rubber,  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  skidding — 


what  better  tire  value  can  you 
get  at  a  higher  price? 

If  you  pay  one-third  more,  what 
do  you  get  for  the  extra  money? 
You  get  no  longer  mileage,  no  bet¬ 
ter  service,  no  better  guarantee  of 
satisfaction.  So  why  pay  more? 

We  never  sacrifice  quality  to 
make  a  low  price 

The  market  is  being  flooded  with 
low  priced  tires  specially  made  to 
meet  Riverside  prices  but  not  to 
meet  Riverside  quality. 

Many  of  these  low  priced  tires  are 
made  of  “rubber  composition”  and 
contain  so  little  new,  live  rubber 
that  they  cannot  possibly  give  satis¬ 
factory  mileage.  Riverside  Tires  are 
absolutely  guaranteed  and  arethebig- 
gest  tire  value  you  can  possibly  buy. 
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vt-nrps  before  him.  and  those  of  us  who 
p  Ct!  to  childish  understanding  at  the 
h  Civil  War  had  need  of  all  the 
"motions  which  such  thing,  aroused. 

T  suppose  we  all  have  some  original 

*1  eariv  mental  picture  which  stands 

t  ns  the'  first  serious  mental  contact 
A  practical  life.  We  may  permit 
thousands  of  other  scenes  to  blot  out  of 
the  mind,  but  there  is  one  which  we  cau- 
,,nt  forget.  With  me  this  great  early 
nicture  is  connected  with  April  12,  1S61. 
fudged  by  years  I  was  little  more  than 

baby  at  that  time,  and  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  that  I  can  remember  things  so  clear- 

]v _ but  that  was  an  awful  day  in  the 

history  of  Plymouth,  and  through  some 
mental  miracle  I  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand.  I  was  playing  on  Cole’s  Hill — 
the  little  bluff  which  rises  straight  up 
from  the  water  above  Plymouth  Rock. 
This  is  the  hill  where  the  Pilgrims  who 
died  during  that  first  terrible  Winter 
were  buried.  They  were  buried  at  night 
— the  graves  levelled  and  hidden  so  that 
the  Indians  might  not  know  how  many 
had  passed  away.  There  is  a  fine  park 
there  now  with  a  great  bronze  image  of 
the  Indian  Massasoit — called  the  friend 
of  the  white  man.  Probably  this  Indian 
was  inspired  more  by  fear  of  the  white 
man’s  supernatural  power  than  by  any 
love  for  him  but  at  any  rate  he  might 
have  wiped  out  the  entire  colony  had  he 
raised  a  tomahawk  as  a  signal.  On  that 
April  day  65  years  ago,  the  hill  was  a 
mass  of  great  dry  burdocks,  mullein  and 
other  giant  weeds.  I  was  playing  with 
a  colored  boy  named  George  in  and  out 
among  the  weeds.  I  remember  that  he 
was  black  as  shoe  polish — perhaps  a  lit¬ 
tle  larger  and  older.  In  our  game  he 
was  the  bear  and  I  was  the  hunter.  His 
part  was  to  hide  in  the  weeds  and  growl 
when  I  came  near,  when  I  pointed  a 
stick  at  him  and  said  “bang!”  at  which 
he  was  to  fall  dead.  I  can  remember 
how  he  would  fall  at  the  sound  and  turn 
his  face  at  me,  the  whites  of  his  .eyes 
showing  in  their  black  frame — regarding 
me  with  that  curious  inscrutable  ex¬ 
pression  behind  which  the  Negro,  ever 
since  his  coming  to  this  country,  has  hid¬ 
den  so  much  of  his  real  thought.  I  think 
I  am  more  of  a  mind  reader  now#and 
looking  back  upon  it  I  suppose  that  little 
black  bear,  falling  to  the  ground  and 
rolling  his  eyes,  was  pondering  the  old 
question  of  color  superiority : 

“Why  am  I  always  the  bear?  Why 
am  I  always  the  one  to  be  killed?  I  am 
stronger  than  this  white  boy — I  know 
•just  as  much.  I  do  not  cry  when  I  stub 
my  toe  or  get  splinters  in  my  feet.  He 
does.  I  can  take  care  of  myself — he  can¬ 
not.  Yet  why  am  I  always  the  bear 
while  he  is  tiie  master?  He  does  not 
possess  the  master  mind.  His  father 
runs  a  fish  market  while  mine  is  a  white- 
washer.  What  is  this  curious  thing  of 
race  and  position  which  gives  his  race 
authority  over  mine  while,  no  matter 
how  poor  and  insignificant  he  may  be, 
my  race  can  never  master  his !” 

I  -suppose  millions  of  Negroes  have 
poudered  over  that  question.  As  we 
played  among  the  weeds,  the  father  of 
this  colored  boy  came  below  us  past 
Plymouth  Rock  toward  my  father’s  fish 
market — which  stood  at  the  head  of  old 
Long  Wharf.  A  tall  erect  black  man  with 
a  kindly  resolute  face.  In  one  hand  he 
carried  a  pail  of  lime  water,  in  the  other 
a  whitewash  brush.  His  .  white  duck 
jumper  and  overalls  were  stiff  with  lime. 
There  were  white  splashes  over  his  face. 
He  walked  quickly  on  and  joined  the 
group  of  excited  men  in  front  of  the  hsh 

market.  .  ..  . 

There  was  a  town  legend  about  tins 
black  man.  I  do  not  know  how  true  it 
is  but  it  was  said  that  he  came  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  some  years  before  the  war  as  a 
fugitive  slave.  These  fugitives  were 
usually  the  stronger  and  more  intelligent 
of  the  blacks.  Like  the  pioneers  they 
were  the  more  adventurous  and  freedom- 
loving  of  the  race  who  were  willing  to 
suffer  and  endure  in  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  that  spirit  or  condition 
which  we  call  freedom.  This  man,  it 
seems,  made  his  way  from  one  undei- 
ground”  station  to  another,  hoping  to 
reach  Canada,  where  he  would  be  safe. 
After  almost  incredible  adventures  lie 
reached  Plymouth  and  was  just  stepping 
on  a  fishing  schooner  bound  tor  New¬ 
foundland  when  an  officer  arrested  lum¬ 
as  was  his  right  under  the  fugitive  slave 
law.  The  town  acted  quickly.  It  was 
an  orderly  town  and  it  was  proposed  to 
call  a  town  meeting  and  raise  the  mone\ 
needed  to  buy  this  man.  The  lawyers 
advised  against  that — there  was  no  prece¬ 
dent  for  using  town  money  for  any  such 
purpose — so  they  raised  the  money  by 
popular  subscription,  bought  the  man 
and  gave  him  his  freedom.  Later  they 
raised  more  money  and  sent  an  ogmit 
south  who  bought  the  man  s  wife.  1  hey 
were  both  set  free.  And  now  here  was 
this  free  man  hurrying  past  us  to  join 
that  excited  group  in  front  of  the  hsli 
market.  .  H.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


come  too  hard  for  the  plow.  It  is  being 
discovered  that  other  causes  besides  low 
altitudes  are  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  peaches  in  certain  orchards.  Invari¬ 
ably  inquiry  discloses  that  such  or¬ 
chards  were  not  cultivated  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months  that  were  characterized  by 
drought  and  intense  heat.  The  result  was 
weak  buds  that  lacked  vitality  to  with¬ 
stand  low  temperatures.  The  frost¬ 
proof  cabbage  plants  grown  in  a  South¬ 
ern  State  have  made  a  wonderful  growth, 
and  are  way  ahead  of  others.  They 
reached  here  the  last  of  February  and 
were  left  heeled  out  till  the  last  of  March. 
They  seem  able  to  withstand  near  20 
degrees  above.  Attempts  to  grow  tomato 
and  sweet  potato  plants  in  the  open  like 
cabbage  resulted  in  plants  too  late  for 
early  crops  in  the  North  and  I  shall  not 
again  depend  on  the  South  for  them.  TV  e 
hope  to  have  a  hotbed  of  commercial  size 
of  our  own  by  next  Spring. 

Early  Flowers.  —  The  Forsythia  or 
golden  bell  marked  the  first  blooming  of 
shrub  plants,  and  then  came  the  most 
popular  of  all  Spring  flowering  shrubs, 
Spiraea  Van  Houttei.  blooming  from  tiny 
plants  up  to  great  ones  whose  long  slen¬ 
der  drooping  canes  hidden  under  a  snowy 
robe  of  dowers  reminded  one  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  cataract  of  white  foam.  In  the 
flower  garden  the  Narcissus  was  closely 
followed  by  the  tulip  which  reigned  su¬ 
preme  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  From  far 
away  their  brilliant  .colors  could  be  seen. 
Clara  Butt  in  pink  and  Farneombe 
Sanders  in  red  were  outstanding  stars 
that  gave  good  reasons  for  their  popu¬ 
larity.  Mixtures  of  Darwins  and  the 
long-stemmed  late  tulips  also  proved 
profitable  for  cut  flowers.  Many  people 
who  called  to  buy  flowers  preferred  a 


large  assortment  of  colors.  The  demand 
was  strong  enough  to  absorb  the 
tulip  blooms,  and  few  of  them  went  to 
waste.  I  have  learned  something  about 
tulip  culture,  and  one  thing  is  that  they 
should  not  be  mulched  deeply  if  at  all. 
An  experienced  grower  tells  me  that  he 
never  mulches  tulips  but  believes  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  mulch  Narcissus  the  first  Win¬ 
ter  after  planting.  My  tulips  were  heavi¬ 
ly  mulched  with  manure  from  stalls 
bedded  with  sawdust  that  in  spots  seemed 
to  smother  the  plants,  but  most  of  them 
look  vigorous  enough.  However  I  shall 
be  careful  about  mulching  again. 

TrrE  Peonies.  —  With  hardly  a  break 
in  sequence  the  peonies  followed  the 
tulips,  and  now  the  garden  is  gorgeous 
with  their  massive  flowers.  Contrary  to 
last  year  Therese  was  one  of  the  first  to 
bloom  as  it  was  the  first  in  growth  of 
plant.  Jules  Elie  was  also  earlier  than 
usual,  and  followed  closely  after  Therese. 
They  were  both  contemporary  with  the 
most  populary  early  pink,  Edulis  Superba, 
as  was  that  most  popular  white,  Festiva 
Maxima.  This  last  is  the  feature  of  the 
garden  with  its  prodigal  display  of  giant 
flowers  that  bow  their  long  stems  to  right 
and  left  in  royal  profusion.  Model  of 
Perfection  is  a  fine  variety  whose  flowers 
this  year  equal  those  of  Jules  Elie,  and 
appear  to  be  an  exact  counterpart  in  size 
and  color.  The  four  reds,  Felix  Crousse, 
Francis  Ortegat,  Karl  Rosenfield  and 
Martin  de  Cahuzac  are  all  opening  very 
near  together.  I  shall  welcome  their 
rich  glow  of  color  among  the  many  whites 
and  pinks.  But  we  must  do  more  than 
merely  surfeit  our  aesthetic  senses.  The 
bread  and  butter  side  of  life  must  have 
consideration,  and  sacrilegious  as  it  may 
appear,  these  beautiful  flowers  must  be 


ruthlessly  cut.  placed  on  the  block  and 
sold  to  whatever  buyer  may  bid.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  casual  visitors  were  plainly  not 
equal  to  the  advancing  waves  of  new 
flowers  that  were  crowding  out  under 
the  urge  of  some  warm  days  and  so  I  took 
a  sample  bouquet  of  about  six  peonies  and 
visited  certain  shops  and  offices,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  they  spend  25  cents  a  week  in 
beautifying  their  desks  and  counters.  I 
had  fair  success  and  this  morning  set 
out  in  a  Ford  roadster  with  a  truck  body 
to  fill  these  orders.  Some  surplus  lots 
were  taken  along  and,  sure  enough,  while 
delivering,  passers-by,  admiring  the  un¬ 
covered  flowers,  bought  all  these  extras. 
This  suggested  a  new  plan,  to  put  a  good 
exhibit  in  the  truck  and  park  in  some 
busy  quarter,  where  many  people  would 
notice  the  flowers.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Regulating  a  Sundial 

Does  a  sundial  require  regulating?  If 
so,  at  what  time  or  times  of  the  year  are 
regulations  made,  and  how?  R.  H. 

Palenville,  N.  Y. 

A  sundial  has  the  divisions  calculated 
for  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  placed.  As 
the  length  of  the  solar  day  varies,  a  sun¬ 
dial  keeps  what  mathematicians  call  ap¬ 
parent  time,  while  clocks  keep  mean 
solar  time,  which  is  uniform.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  mean  and  apparent  time  is 
known  as  the  equation  of  time.  On  four 
occasions  in  the  year,  about  April  15, 
June  15,  Sept.  1  and  Dec.  24.  mean  time 
and  apparent  time  coincide.  The  sun¬ 
dial  is  so  set  that  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomen  will  be  accurate  at  these  sea¬ 
sons  ;  at  other  times  there  is  a  variation 
of  about  four  minutes.  There  is  no  way 
of  “regulating”  a  suhdial  other  than  the 
original  calculations  for  the  latitude  in 
which  it  is  placed. 


COACH  or  COUPE 


Stamina  That  Is  Thrilling  Thousands 


Notes  from  Missouri 

Weather  Conditions. — VV  ill  abnor¬ 
mal  conditions  mark  this  year  as  it  did 
last?  March  and  April  were  abnormally 
cool  and  now  May  is  abnormally  dry. 
Well-cultivated  soil  still  contains  plenty 
of  moisture,  but  unbroken  land  has  be- 


Already  thousands  of  owners  in 
every  section  of  the  country  attest 
to  the  durability  of  the  new  Pontiac 
Six — the  result  of  quality  materials, 
precise  workmanship  and  vital  units 
of  extra  size. 

A  46  lb.  crankshaft,  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  and  supported  by  patented 
over-size  interchangeable  bronzed- 
backed  bearings  of  the  finest  type; 
semi-steel  pistons;  rugged  I-beam 
section  connecting  rods;  valves  of 
special  alloy  steel  with  greatest  heat- 


resistance;  transmission  and  rear 
axle  gears  of  extra  weight,  width, 
and  wearing  qualities;  a  sturdy  frame 
designed  to  resist  bending  and  weav¬ 
ing;  Fisher  bodies,  famous  for 
strength  and  durability. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
advanced  engineering  that  stamp 
the  Pontiac  Six  as  a  car  of  un¬ 
questioned  stamina — a  Six  that  only 
General  Motors  could  have  de¬ 
veloped  and  produced  to  sell  at  so 
low  a  price ! 


Oakland  Six,  companion  to  the  Pontiac  Six,  $1025  to  $1295.  All  prices  at  factory 
Easy  to  pay  on  the  General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  w-ill  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  "whether  advertisti^  or  not.  We  "willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  <  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THAT  New  Hampshire  trespass  law  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  and  discussed  this  week  seems  to  come 
nearer  giving -protection  than  any  other  we  have  yet 
heard  about.  It  gives  the  needed  machinery  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  thieves  but,  as  we  see.  the  individual 
farmer  or  fruit  grower  must  take  di old  of  the  crank 
and  help  turn  the  machine.  There  are  too  many 
people  in  this  country  who  think  they  have  ex¬ 
hausted  their  duty  when  they  elect  members  of  the 
Legislature  who  will  vote  certain  laws  on  the  statute 
book.  Having  done  that  they  too  frequently  do 
nothing  more,  but  sit  back  and  expect  the  law  to 
enforce  itself.  Then  they  find  fault  because  a  few 
legal  officers  cannot  be  everywhere  to  make  such  a 
law  effective.  The  theory  of  a  protective  law  such 
as  this  one  against  trespassing  is  that  all  must  help 
enforce  it.  You  and  your  neighbors  and  all  the  rest 
who  are  pestered  and  robbed  must  come  right  out 
openly  and  use  the  machinery  of  the  law  just  as 
you  would  a  rat-trap  to  catch  vermin.  Sometimes 
a  farmer  says,  when  he  is  forced  to  bring  action 
against  a  thief :  “I  suppose  I  must  be  the  goat  over 
this!”  He  is  really  a  lion  instead  of  a  goat,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  such. 

* 

T  looks  as  if  the  southern  potato  growers  will 
make  a  killing  this  year.  We  understand  that  a 
heavier  planting  than  usual  was  made  and  that  the 
crop  is  promising — all  the  way  up  from  Florida  to 
Delaware.  Often  the  southern  potatoes  come  into 
competition  with  the  balance  of  the  old  potato  crop, 
and  low  prices  result.  This  year  the  northern  crop 
has  been  well  cleaned  up,  prices  are  high  and  new 
potatoes  are  bringing  higher  prices  than  for  many 
years.  It  will  be  a  great  financial  boom  for  south¬ 
ern  farmers.  The  chances  are  that  prices  will  keep 
well  up  until  the  first  of  the  northern  crop  comes 
in.  Then,  the  balance  of  the  southern  crop  will  be 
dumped  on  the  market  with  disastrous  effect,  and 
we  fear  that  this  will  result  in  low  prices  later 
which  will  be  hard  to  change. 

* 

N  New  York  State  about  one  farm  in  eight  has  & 
tractor  this  year.  That  is  one  reason  why  horses 
sell  in  the  West  at  half  the  price  of  12  years  ago 
and  hay,  even  in  a  short-crop  year,  is  not  much 
higher  than  in  the  years  before  the  war,  while  oats 
are  selling  at  pre-war  prices  also.  Some  of  these 
new  tractors  will  do  quite  a  varied  list  of  farm  jobs. 
Such  changes  affect  other  things  besides  horses  and 
hay.  The  farm  hand  nowadays  on  many  farms  must 
be  half  a  mechanic  and  engineer.  The  farm  labor 
situation  is  changing  before  our  eyes.  Wages  are 
higher  this  Summer  and  the  supply  of  help  only 
four-fifths  normal.  Plainly,  the  farmer  must  de¬ 
pend  more  on  machinery,  because  he  cannot  hire 
enough  help  or  compete  with  $5  to  $15-a-day  city 
jobs.  The  farmer  with  a  tractor  will  work  more 
land  and  work  it  harder.  He  will  raise  less  corn, 
oats  and  other  feed.  Land  that  can  be  machine 
worked  will  rise  in  value  and  the  whole  list  of  crops 
and  methods  of  growing  them  will  be  shifted  more 
or  less  to  make  full  use  of  the  new  equipment. 

* 

EMEMBER  that  the  New  York  law  permits  the 
issuing  of  motor  licenses  to  persons  between 
16  and  IS  years  of  age.  The  State  Commissioner 
says :  ' 

The  object  is  to  permit  the  driving  of  automobiles 
by  such  persons  in  traveling  to  and  from  school  or  in 
the  ordinary  pursuit  of  the  business  or  occupations  of 
the  licensees’  parents,  guardians  or  persons  with  whom 
they  reside. 

There  is  considerable  red  tape  about  all  this,  and 
the  junior  operator  cannot  drive  at  night  unless  he 
is  accompanied  by  parent,  guardian  or  some  other 
designated  person.  If  the  applicant  cannot  show 


that  he  is  competent  and  careful  he  cannot  receive 
a  license.  We  hope  the  commissioner  will  exercise 
full  care  in  issuing  these  junior  licenses.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  on  many  farms  it  is  practically  necessary 
to  have  the  help  of  a  good-sized  boy  or  girl  at  the 
steering  wheel.  If  they  are  careful  and  competent 
it  is  a  good  thing.  If  they  have  simply  youth  with¬ 
out  discretion  and  responsibility  they  should  be  kept 
off  the  road. 

MANY,  many  are  the  letters  we  get  regarding  a 
right  of  way  through  property.  The  property 
in  dispute  often  changes  hands  and  the  new  owner 
may  deny  his  neighbor  entrance.  Sometimes  the 
complaints  made  to  us  are  very  complicated  and 
not  very  clearly  explained.  Our  lawyer  has  worked 
out  the  following  brief  rule  to  follow  in  such  cases 

The  use,  which  will  create  an  easement  over  the 
lands  of  another  by  prescription,  must  be  open,  notori¬ 
ous,  visible,  uninterrupted  and  undisputed,  exercised 
over  a  claim  of  right,  adverse  to  the  owner,  acquiesced 
in  by  him  and  must  have  thus  existed  for  a  period  of 
at  least  20  years.  This  in  a  brief  way  is  a  statement  of 
the  rule  in  reference  to  rights  of  way. 

Let  those  who  are  in  trouble  over  such  cases 
study  that.  Then  they  can  usually  decide  whether 
the  disputed  road  or  path  can  be  closed.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  it — better  see  a  local  attorney. 

* 

HERE  has  been  some  trouble  in  England  over 
sales  of  American  apples,  which,  it  was  claimed, 
showed  traces  of  arsenic.  This  poison  was  without 
doubt  a  residue  left  by  repeated  spraying  to  kill  leaf¬ 
eating  insects.  Many  American  apple  growers  are 
disposed  to  make  light  of  this.  They  think  it  of 
small  importance — something  that  will  cause  tem¬ 
porary  attention  and  then  pass  over.  Our  informa¬ 
tion  leads  us  to  take  a  more  serious  view  of  the 
matter.  We  think  the  English  people  feel  disposed 
to  push  the  case.  We  have  an  article  by  William 
Caldwell,  an  English  chemist,  who  claims  that  he 
discovered  arsenic  not  only  in  the  cavity  of  the 
apple  but  also  traces  of  it  in  the  flesh  and  around 
the  core,  and  he  concludes: 

Now  I  hold  that  there  is  considerable  risk  in  using 
these  apples.  Washing,  of  course,  removes  the  visible 
traces  of  arsenic  from  the  skin,  but  it  cannot  remove  it 
from  the  fruit  within  the  skin. 

Arsenic,  too,  is  an  acute  poison.  Not  only  that,  but 
arsenic  accumulates  in  the  body  more  rapidly  than  it 
is  expelled,  and  therein  lies  a  danger. 

Now  we  all  realize  that  it  is  the  mind  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  which  decides  the  sale.  Such  statements  may 
be  greatly  exaggerated,  hut  if  the  English  people  are 
led  to  believe  them  very  little  that  we  can  say  on 
this  side  of  the  water  will  avail.  If  the  English 
chemists  and  food  authorities  develop  an  “arsenic 
scare”  our  only  recourse  will  be  to  stop  sending 
abroad  any  apple  with  arsenic  in  or  outside  of  them. 
Already  a  hunt  is  being  made  for  new  forms  of  spray 
material  which  will  kill  the  worms  without  injury 
to  humans.  We  think  another  side  of  the  problem 
must  be  developed.  We  understand  that  some  of 
these  exported  apples  are  sprayed  six  or  eight  times 
with  poison  mixture.  That  seems  to  be  necessary 
because  the  codling  worm  and  other  leaf-eating  in¬ 
sects  have  become  very  numerous,  and  apparently 
partly  immune  to  poisons  in  some  sections.  Most 
likely  the  suspected  apples  in  England  came  from 
those  sections  where  this  long-continued  spraying  is 
needed.  One  effect  will  be  to  open  and  develop  new 
apple  growing  sections  where  the  insects  are  not  so 
numerous,  and  where  clean  fruit  can  be  grown  with¬ 
out  so  much  poison  spraj'ing. 

* 

GOOD  many  farmers  this  year  are  seeding  oats 
and  peas,  or  barley  added  or  oats  alone,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  cut  the  crop  while  green  and  feed  it  as 
grain  hay.  This  is  a  good  plan ;  it  saves  thrashing 
and  gives  the  full  value  of  the  -grain  plant.  There 
is  more  palatable  food  than  when  the  straw  is  fed 
with  the  mature  grain.  The  general  advice  is  to 
hold  this  grain  hay  and  feed  it  last — when  the  stock 
most  need  it — late  in  the  Winter.  That  is  not  al¬ 
ways  good  advice.  The  rats  work  into  the  mow  or 
stack  and  eat  the  grain.  This  year  we  held  our  oats 
and  pea  hay  until  early  Spring,  and  when  it  finally 
came  out  of  the  mow  there  was  nothing  but  straw 
and  chaff.  The  rats  had  been  at  it  all  Winter.  We  had 
provided  them  with  a  safe  and  warm  banquet  hall 
with  food  to  their  full  liking.  We  advise  feeding 
this  grain  hay  as  soon  after  harvest  as  it  is  fit.  In 
places  where  rats  abound  we  see  no  other  way  to 
obtain  its  full  feeding  value. 

OT  long  ago  a  woman  wrote  us  a  pathetic  letter 
about  her  need  of  a  little  child.  Her  own  little 
one  had  died,  and  she  and  her  husband,  after  long 
thought,  had  decided  that  they  would  like  to  adopt 


and  bring  up  a  child.  It  seemed  a  very  worthy  case, 
and  we  were  able  to  interest  an  organization  which 
places  orphans  and  neglected  children.  A  little  later 
we  received  an  indignant  letter  from  this  woman 
complaining  severely  because  this  organization  would 
not  place  a  child  until  it  had  conducted  a  full  in¬ 
vestigation.  This  woman  seemed  to  think  it  some¬ 
thing  of  an  insult  that  she  and  her  husband  should 
be  obliged  to  prove  that  they  are  able  to  give  a  little 
stranger  both  love  and  a  living.  The  woman  is 
wrong  about  that.  The  organization  or  the  individual 
having  such  a  little  life  in  its  keeping  would  not  do 
its  duty  unless  it  took  every  ordinary  pains  to  make 
sure  that  the  child  will  have  a  fair  chance.  There 
are  unhappily  too  many  people  who  are  willing  to 
turn  such  a  little  one  into  either  a  drudge  or  a  doll. 
The  little  thing  is  either  overworked  or  treated  as 
a  well-dressed  plaything — in  either  case  denied  the 
natural  childhood  which  is  the  God-given  right  of 
every  human  being.  It  is  nothing  to  boast  about, 
but  probably  the  writer  has  had  as  much  experience 
as  the  next  one  in  living  the  life  of  a  “given-out” 
child,  and  in  watching  such  children,  and  we  have 
come  to  regard  it  as  a  form  of  social  crime  when 
children  are  given  out  to  people  who  do  not  regard 
the  gift  as  a  form  of  sacrifice  and  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  society. 

❖ 

HE  whirl  and  sputter  of  the  duster  and  the 
swish  of  the  sprayer  are  now  being  heard  in  the 
land.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  annual  fight  against 
the  army  of  leaf-eating  insects.  Led  by  the  codling 
worm  this  army  comes  marching  upon  our  orchards, 
and  we  must  fight  for  every  good  apple.  Many  of 
us  can  remember  when  about  the  only  remedy  for 
this  insect  pest  was  to  turn  a  flock  of  sheep  into  the 
orchard.  In  those  days  the  sheep  actually  held  the 
worm  in  check.  Now  in  spite  of  all  the  help  we 
hav-e  received  from  the  scientists  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  the  pests  have  multiplied  and  new  diseases 
seem  to  haATe  come  to  their  aid.  At  one  time  the 
entomologists  seemed  to  think  that  tve  could  protect 
ourselves  by  breeding  parasites  which  would  prey 
upon  the  fruit  destroyers  and  kill  them.  We  have 
tried  several  of  these  insect  policemen,  but  they  have 
fallen  down  on  the  job — making  very  few  arrests. 
We  have  evidently  got  to  do  it  ourselves,  and  just 
now  there  is  evidence  in  every  good  orchard  that  we 
are  doing  our  best.  For  fighting  Summer  insects 
and  most  plant  diseases  the  dusts  ha\re  come  to  stay. 
They  save  time,  and  in  some  dry  locations  where 
water  is  hard  to  obtain  they  must  be  used.  For 
scale  insects  and  for  dormant  spraying  the  liquids 
are  necessary.  We  see  no  reason  for  any  quarrel] 
between  the  dusters  and  the  sprinklers — both  meth¬ 
ods  have  merit,  and  a  wise  man  will  study  his  situ- 
■ation  and  adopt  the  plan  best  suited  to  his  needs. 
But  in  any  event  he  must  do  something  if  he  expects 
to  produce  clean  fruit,  and  he  must  poison  the  path 
of  that  worm  if  he  expects  to  head  him  off.  Once 
safely  inside  the  apple  and  the  game  is  lost. 

* 

VERY  now  and  then  the  daily  papers  have  a 
display  story  about  New  Zealand  butter.  They 
quote  prices  for  it  abo\Te  the  regular  market,  until 
dairymen  begin  to  think  it  is  a  menace  to  their 
trade.  The  truth  is  that  only  a  small  quantity  of 
this  butter  has  ever  come  into  this  market,  and 
there  is  not  much  chance  for  it  to  gain  a  foothold. 
The  tariff  of  12  cents  a  pound  Avill  not  permit  large 
importations.  This  butter  is  not  superior  in  quality 
to  the  American  product.  Here  in  New  York  it 
scored  90  to  91.  It  is  a  rather  dry  butter,  quite 
suitable  for  printing.  The  New  Zealanders  are 
energetic,  and  are  reaching  out  for  new  markets,  but 
with  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  tariff  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  work  in  here  to  any  great 
extent. 


Brevities 

The  clean-up  in  Poland  seems  to  be  engineered  by  a 
man  with  an  appropriate  name — Pilsudski.  That  sug¬ 
gests  a  laxative  and  a  bath. 

In  New  York  State  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  district 
•attorney  to  try  civil  cases,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  be  civil 
in  explaining  why  he  cannot  do  so. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  interest  taken  in  the  recent 
article  on  Angora  or  fur  rabbits.  It  seemed  like  a 
small  industry  to  us,  and  yet  dozens  of  people  are  ask¬ 
ing  about  it. 

The  wheat  outlook  at  this  season  may  not  be  worth 
much  as  *an  estimate,  but  on  May  1  it  looked  like  a 
crop  lai’ger  than  last  year  by  100,000,000  bushels  of 
Winter  wheat.  Canada  shows  a  light  decrease,  and 
so  does  Europe. 

An  alien  does  not  have  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  do  business  in  New  York. 
In  the  event  of  war,  however,  the  government  might 
seize  his  property  if  our  country  is  warring  against 
the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen. 
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The  “Swap”  of  a  State  Building 

THE  Salem  Press  (Washington  County,  N.  Y.), 
printed  the  following  on  May  20: 

C.  M.  Slack,  Washington  County  Farm  Bureau 
agent,  was  notified  Saturday  by  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  that  because  of  the  sale  of 
Agriculture  Hall  in  which  this  department  has  been 
housed  for  many  years  and  consequent  orders  for  re¬ 
moval  of  the  department,  all  tuberculin  testing  must 
be  suspended  until  further  notice.  Mr.  Slack  has 
no  information  as  to  how  long  the  suspension  will 

continue.  . 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  D.  Laird,  county  vet¬ 
erinarian,  the  campaign  against  bovine  tuberculosis 
has  been  systematically  carried  on  in  this  county  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  work  is  done  under  the  area 
plan,  whereby  all  the  cattle  in  a  township  are  tested, 
those  infected  removed  and  the  bringing  in  of  untested 
cattle  forbidden.  Several  towns  of  the  county  have 
been  nearly  freed  from  the  disease.  Unless  permission 
to  resume  testing  is  received  at  an  early  date,  plans 
for  continuing  the  work  this  year  will  be  seriously^ 

delayed.  -  ' 

The  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  on  the  work 
this  year  and  to  pay  for  condemned  cattle  have  been 
made  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  interruption 
of  the  work  will  be  only  long  enough  to  enable  the  de¬ 
partment  to  get  located  in  new  quarters. 

“And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.”  It  is  true  that  the 
building  where  the  Farms  and  Markets  Department 
has  long  been  housed  was  sold  or  traded  for  another 
building — a  large  “boot”  or  bonus  being  paid  by  the 
State.  It  was  proposed  to  throw  the  Department 
out  of  its  old  headquarters  and  locate  it  in  a  new 
place.  Commissioner  Pyrke  strenuously  objected  to 
this  change.  The  proposed  new  quarters  were  too 
small  to  house  his  working  force  properly.  The  final 
result  seems  to  be  that  the  State  will  hire  the  old 
building  and  continue  the  Farms  and  Markets  De¬ 
partment  there.  We  thus  have  a  remarkable  financial 
deal.  The  State  sells  its  property,  paying  close  to 
$250,000  “boot”  for  another  building  and  then  turns 
around  and  pays  substantial  rent  for  the  property 
which  it  disposed  of!  There  is  much  more  to  this 
deal  which  will  come  out  later. 


Secrecy,  Trickery  and  Intrigue 

SSISTANT  District  Attorney  Pecora  of  all  the 
bootleg  milk  investigators  seems  to  be  after  the 
information  that  we  have  demanded  for  many 
months:  Who  shipped  the  western  milk?  Who  re¬ 
ceived  it?  How  much  was  there  of  it?  Pie  does  not 
answer  the  questions,  but  he  does  say :  “A  study  of 
railroad  records  for  1924  and  1925  proves  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  quarts  of  uninspected  milk  has  been  moved 
into  the  city  by  companies  which  have  heretofore 
not  -been  involved  in  the  milk  scandal.  The  quan¬ 
tities  of  milk  which  were  allowed  to  come  unin¬ 
spected  to  these  large  companies  by  railroads  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  omission  of  inspection  was 
systematic  and  not  the  result  of  mistakes  or 
negligence.”  He  expects  to  “prove  the  bootlegging 
of  milk  on  a  large  scale  by  certain  great  companies” 
before  the  (grand  jury,  and  “to  make  a  study  of  the 
whole  milk  situation.” 

Since  making  the  above  statement  indictments 
have  been  filed  against  Samuel  Doner,  a  dealer,  and 
two  others  whose  names  have  not  been  revealed. 
Neither  have  the  i*ailroad  records  been  revealed. 
Intrigue  and  trickery  and  secrecy  have  been  the 
curse  of  the  milk  business  for  half  a  century.  None 
of  the  things  complained  of  could  exist  in  the  light 
of  full  and  free  publicity.  The  pigeon-holes  of 
grand  juries,  of  district  attorneys’  offices,  and  of 
the  courts  bulge  with  records  of  investigations,  of 
trials  and  of  convictions  for  years,  without  results 
or  reform.  The  secrecy,  intrigue  and  trickery  are 
protected  by  one  law,  and  another  law  attempts  to 
convict  the  wards  of  the  first  law  of  crime.  Give 
us  access  to  all  the  records,  and  we  will  guarantee 
to  keep  adulterated  and  bootleg  milk  out  of  the  city 
and  to  produce  enough  in  the  New  York  milkshed 
for  all  needs,  and  to  pay  the  producer  a  fair  price 
for  it 


Milk  Meeting  at  Watertown 

THE  northern  milk  committee  met  at  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  on  May  24,  and  approved  a  resolu¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Johnson  requesting  Hon.  Peter  C. 
Ten  Eyck,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven,  to 
appoint  (through  the  service  of  the  Farm  Bureau) 
another  central  meeting  of  New  York  milk  shed 
dairymen’s  representatives  to  be  held  in  Utica, 
June  22,  1926,  and  that  lie  summon  the  Committee 
of  Eleven  to  attend  and  to  submit  their  plans  and 
analysis  that  some  definite  plan  of  unification  be 
determined  upon,  and  the  committee  authorized  to 
promote  and  execute  a  method  whereby  such  ac¬ 
cepted  ideas  will  be  made  operative  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Another  resolution  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Patrick,  of  Adams,  authorized  Mr.  Frank  Taylor, 


chairman  of  the  northern  committee,  to  select  five 
men  to  confer  with  League  officials  to  evolve  a 
modification  of  the  League  plan  satisfactory  to  all. 

A  little  candor  would  help  this  dairy  problem.  No 
one  questions  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  some 
others  in  the  north  country  movement,  but  no  one 
familiar  with  the  subject  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is 
directed  by  a  subtle  hand  in  the  League.  Members 
of  other  groups  have  been  in  it,  but  from  first  to 
last  it  has  been  under  the  auspices  of  the  League. 
At  first  the  purpose  to  make  it  a  League  measure 
was  publicly  denied  by  the  northern  committee,  but 
Mr.  Miller  insists  that  the  plan  is  identical  with  the 
League,  and  the  northern  committee  has  not  re¬ 
pudiated  his  contention.  Mr.  Miller  made  a  motion 
to  amend  Mr.  Halliday’s  resolution  at  the  last  Al¬ 
bany  meeting,  having  for  its  purpose  to  call  this 
meeting,  but  the  amendment  wTas  voted  down.  He 
has  now  evidently  appealed  with  success  to  his  own 
court  over  the  head  of  the  committee.  With  Mr. 
Miller’s  organization  to  appoint  delegates  and  money 
from  the  milkpails  to  pay  their  expenses,  the  Utica 
meeting  can  be  safely  packed  and  anything  the 
League  officers  want  will  be  approved. 

The  simple  truth  is  pool  patrons  are  demanding 
that  the  deductions  on  their  milk  checks  cease,  and 
that  they  receive  as  much  for  their  milk  as  their 
neighbors  get.  The  direct  wa3r  is  to  reduce  League 
expenses  to  a  level  with  other  groups.  This  would 
mean  loss  of  many  fat  salaries  and  the  giving  up 
of  handling  big  sums  of  other  people’s  money.  The 
officials  will  not  take  this  practical  course,  but  they 
must  justify  themselves  to  the  producers.  Hence 
they  put  up  this  smoke  screen  to  get  approval  of  a 
plan  identical  with  the  one  that  90,000  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  have  repudiated.  They  are  now  asked  to  sign 
a  blank  check  for  debts  and  expenses  the  amounts 
of  which  are  unknown  to  them.  The  suggestion  can 
be  made  only  to  mislead  pool  patrons.  No  one 
knows  better  than  pool  officials  that  these  90,000 
dairymen  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 


The  Temper  of  the  People 

HERE  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  resolutions  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  school  meetings  held  on  May  4. 
We  want  our  political  leaders  to  realize  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  districts  expressed  their  convictions 
in  this  manner  or  even  in  stronger  terms: 

At  the  annual  school  meeting  of  District  No.  13, 
town  of  Masonville,  Delaware  Co..  N.  Y.,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  There  is  a  law  that  has  passed  the  Legis¬ 
lature  allowing  the  consolidation  of  school  districts 
without  the  majority  vote  of  each  district. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  not  vote  for  any  members  for 
any  office  who  voted  for  said  bill. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  not  vote  for  any  man  for  the 
Assembly  or  for  'Senator  unless  he  will  pledge  him¬ 
self  to  vote  to  repeal  said  bill,  and  to  vote  against  any 
bill  for  the  consolidation  of  school  districts  without 
a  majority  vote  of  the  taxpayers  of  each  district  so 
consolidated. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall  be 
sent  to  our  Senator  and  to  our  Assemblyman. 

Delaware  County  -was  represented  in  the  Assembly 
last  Winter  by  Ralph  H.  Loomis,  of  Sidney,  and  in 
the  Senate  by  Arthur  F.  Bouton,  of  Roxbury.  Mr. 
Bouton  represents  the  voters  of  three  counties,  Del¬ 
aware,  Greene  and  Ulster.  The  power  to  force  con¬ 
solidation  has  been  in  operation  for  years.  The  Cole 
bill  of  last  year  riveted  it  closer.  The  thing  to  do 
this  year  is  absolutely  to  refuse  to  vote  for  any  man 
either  in  the  primary  or  the  general  election  who 
will  not  give  a  pledge  in  writing  to  support  the 
principles  of  the  Joiner  bill.  We  all  understand 
that  in  some  cases  a  “resolution”  means  little  more 
than  a  New  Year's  promise — but  in  this  case,  among 
farmers,  it  is  as  valid  a  promise  as  an  ironclad 
oath ! 


A  Co-operative  City  Park 

ON  page  777  we  had  some  notes  on  Concord, 
N.  H.  It  seems  to  be  a  model  city  so  far  as 
crime  is  concerned.  No  grand  jury  was  called  be¬ 
cause  there  were  no  criminal  cases  on  record.  One 
resident  objects  to  our  calling  Concord  a  “mill 
town.”  He  says  it  is  just  a  beautiful  capital  city. 
There  is  evidently  a  fine  spirit  of  friendliness  be¬ 
tween  city  and  country — which  might  well  be  copied 
by  other  communities.  Concord  has  a  fine  location 
for  a  public  park — with  slopes,  ravines  and  fields 
of  great  natural  beauty.  The  Daily  Monitor  prints 
a  call  for  new  trees  to  be  planted  in  this  park.  Here 
are  some  suggestions : 

Public  parks  of  Concord  should  have  the  various 
specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  native  to  the  State  plant¬ 
ed  systematically  with  appropriate  labels  attached  to 
them  for  the  edification  of  visitors  who  yearly  admire 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  city  parks,  is' the  suggestion 
of  Will  .1.  Drew,  park  commissioner. 

Members  of  Granges  who  have  wood  tracts  could  aid 


extensively  in  the  project  by  selecting  desirable  young 
trees  which  could  be  transported  to  the  parks.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  members  of  the  Wild  Flower  Club 
could  make  a  survey  of  the  vicinity  and  locate  the 
various  species  of  flowering  shrubs  and  with  this  as¬ 
sistance  from  experts,  Mr.  Drew  feels  that  the  park 
commission  would  readily  lend  its  support  to  the  ven¬ 
ture  and  provide  for  the  transplanting  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  to  desirable  places  in  the  municipal  parks. 

This  is  one  of  those  fine  and  friendly  things  which 
any  community,  large  or  small,  might  do  to  create 
co-operative  interest.  If  these  trees  and  shrubs  can 
be  brought  from  near  and  distant  corners  of  the 
State  and  planted  at  the  capital  city  it  will  be  a 
pleasant  means  of  bringing  people  together  and  cre¬ 
ating  a  form  of  State  pride.  We  know  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  where  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  stone 
schoolhouse.  Every  farm  contributed  a  few  loads 
of  stone  which  were  worked  into  the  building.  There 
were  several  big  apple  trees  nearby,  and  these  have 
been  grafted  with  wood  from  every  nearby  orchard ! 
Such  little  things  lay  the  foundation  for  true  co¬ 
operative  work.  Without  them  true  “getting  to¬ 
gether”  is  impossible. 


Cotton  Growing  in  South  Jersey 

Two  small  plots  of  cotton  are  being  grown  in  Mullica 
Hill,  N.  J.,  this  year.  It  was  grown  last  year  by  an 
employe  of  a  cotton  house  in  Philadelphia.  This  year, 
I  am  growing  it  on  the  farm  under  ordinary  field  con¬ 
ditions. 

We  planted  ours  in  the  open  ground  around  the 
middle  of  April.  It  is  now  up  about  4  in.,  but  it  is  not 
making  a  very  rapid  growth,  due  largely  we  believe  to 
the  cold  weather.  Last  year,  our  cotton  broker  was 
not  able  to  get  the  bolls  open  before  a  severe  frost, 
due  in  part  to  a  late  planting.  This  year  he  is  grow¬ 
ing  it  under  glass,  but  so  far  we  are  ahead,  because 
we  planted  in  the  open  two  weeks  before  he  started  it 
under  the  glass.  However  if  the  cold  weather  con¬ 
tinues,  he  will  be  able  to  beat  the  field-planted  seed 
when  it  comes  on  to  harvest  time.  We  both  are  using 
North  Carolina  cotton  seed,  feeling  that  it  may  mature 
sooner  than  some  from  the  more  southern  tier  of 
States.  a.  k. 

Mullica  Hill,  N.  J. 

WE  know  that  the  cotton  crop  has  been  started 
at  several  other  points  in  Southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  We  have  our  fourth  crop  started  in  Bergen 
Co.,  N.  J.,  close  to  the  New  York  State  line — using 
seed  grown  in  Cumberland  County.  We  find  that 
most  of  the  scientific  agriculturists  are  quite  cold 
to  this  cotton  gi’owing  proposition,  although  many 
years  ago.  South  Jersey  grew  quite  a  sizable  cotton 
crop  and  had  at  least  one  cotton  spinning  mill  where 
the  local  crop  was  handled.  We  think  these  amateur 
experimenters  are  serving  their  State  well.  South 
Jersey  needs  a  new  crop.  Tobacco  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  but  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  starting  it.  It 
seems  as  if  the  sugar  beet  could  be  profitably  grown 
on  much  of  the  soil  in  that  section — and  we  still 
think  that  cotton  is  worth  trying. 


A  Toothful  Trespassing  Law 

[This  is  the  New  Hampshire  law  described  by  Mr. 
Putnam  on  page  873.  This  law  is  strong  and  direct 
enough  if  it  can  be  enforced.  The  trouble  about  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  law  bite  usually  is  that  most  people  sit 
back  and  think  the  law  should  enforce  itself  auto¬ 
matically.  The  truth  is  that  the  people  who  demand 
the  law  are  the  folks  who  must  put  it  over — and  often 
at  some  little  trouble  to  themselves.] 

Section  1. — Whoever  wilfully  and  without  right  en¬ 
ters  upon  the  orchard,  nursery,  garden  or  other  im¬ 
proved  land  of  another,  and  destroys  or  injures  any 
tree,  shrub,  vine  or  steals  any  grain,  fruit,  vegetables, 
poultry,  live  stock,  or  other  product  there  growing  or 
being,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  uot  less  than  $25  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  30  days,  or  both  ;  and  if  the  offense  is 
committed  by  any'  person  with  the  aid  of  a  motor  ve¬ 
hicle,  the  license  of  the  owner  thereof  shall  be  revoked 
for  a  period  of  one  year  in  addition  to  foregoing  pen¬ 
alties. 

Section  2. — Whoever  wilfully  and  without  right  en¬ 
ters  upon  the  orchard,  nursery,  garden  or  other  im¬ 
proved  land  of  another  with  intent  to  destroy  or  in¬ 
jure  any  tree,  shrub,  vine  or  to  steal  any  poultry,  live 
stock,  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  or  other  product  there 
growing  or  being,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
shall  be  punished,  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  30  days,  or  both  ;  and 
if  the  offense  is  committed  by  any  person  with  the  aid 
of  a  motor  vehicle,  the  license  of  the  owner  thereof 
shall  be  revoked  for  a  period  of  one  year  in  addition  to 
foregoing  penalties. 

Section  3. — Whoever  is  discovered  committing  any 
act  of  malicious  mischief  or  thievery  may  be  arrested 
without  a  warrant  by  a  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  constable, 
police  officer,  any  officer  of  the  law,  watchman  or  any 
other  person,  and  detailed  in  police  station,  jail  or 
otherwise,  until  a  complaint  can  be  made  against  such 
person  or  persons  for  such  offense,  and  such  person  or 
persons  be  further  held  to  answer  upon  a  warrant  is¬ 
sued  upon  such  complaint.  Such  detention  without  war¬ 
rant  shall  not  continue  beyond  the  day  following  such 
arrest,  Sunday  and  holidays  excepted. 

Section  4. — Whoever  wilfully  tears  down,  removes 
or  defaces  any  notice  posted  on  land  by  the  owner, 
lessee  or  custodian  thereof,  warning  persons  not  to 
trespass  thereon,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $25. 

Section  5. — This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  pass- 

Approved  April  5,  1923. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Loam 

There  is  a  fascination  in  plowed  loam 
Before  a  single  green  shoot  takes  the 
morn, 

Whether  it  be  of  plentiful  grain  the  home 
Ur  germinate  the  sprouts  of  golden 
corn. 

If  it  be  glowing  amber  or  dull  gray, 
Still  will  it  be  potential  of  rich  things, 
After  the  Spring  has  come  its  wooing  way 
Or  Autumn  touched  it  with  its  win¬ 
nowing  wings. 

Harvest  the  loam  means,  be  it  brown  and 
bare ; 

Harvest  the  loam  means  ere  the  season 
end  ; 

For  each  his  moiety,  for  each  his  share ; 
To  every  man  the  fertile  loam  is  friend. 

Loved  be  the  loam  !  It  is  our  source  we 
know ; 

To  its  warm  breast  at  last  we  all  must 
go.  Clinton  Scollard  in 

New  York  Sun. 

* 

We  notice  among  the  Summer  dress 
goods  printed  silk  and  cotton  crepe  de 
chine  from  95  cents  to  $1.25  a  yard.  This 
is  so  fine  and  silky  that  it  does  not  look 
as  though  there  was  any  cotton  in  it, 
and  the  patterns  and  colors  are  those  of 
the  good  silks.  Formerly  the  silk  and 
cotton  crepes  were  not  as  good  in  qual¬ 
ity,  being  quite  thin  and  sleazy.  These 
materials  wash  nicely,  and  are  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  Summer  dresses  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  frocks.  Dotted  swiss  varies  from 
about  30  cents  to  65  cents  a  yard ;  at  the 
latter  price  one  may  buy  St.  Gall  swiss 
of  good  quality.  Voiles  are  all  the  way 
from  35  cents  to  $1.25  a  yard ;  some 
bordered  imported  voiles  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  While  many  patterns  are  similar 
to  previous  seasons,  coin  dots  are  a 
newer  style  once  more.  We  think  some 
of  the  medium-priced  silks  are  cheaper 
than  last  season,  and  georgettes  are  de¬ 
cidedly  reduced. 

❖ 

We  were  recently  asked  whether  over¬ 
alls  for  women  held  favor.  To  tell  the 
truth  we  never  did  like  feminine  overalls, 
because  we  always  thought  them  so  ugly, 
but  a  number  of  women  wrote  us  that 
these  garments  had  solved  the  dress  prob¬ 
lem  where  it  was  necessary  to  work  in 
garden  and  poultry  yard.  For  five  or 
six  years,  however,  we  have  heard  noth¬ 
ing  about  them.  It  was  pointed  out,  when 
they  were  worn,  that  they  did  away  with 
the  nuisance  of  draggled  skirts,  but  no 
one  except  a  very  unfashionable  person 
has  draggled  skirts  nowadays — the  skirts 
are  too  brief  to  cause  any  trouble.  Now 
the  useful  smock  covers  a  multitude  of 
deficiencies,  and  our  choice  for  garden 
wear  is  a  short  skirt  with  a  colored 
smock,  which  is  pretty  and  convenient, 
and  does  not  bind  anywhere.  We  like 
a  skirt  with  an  elastic  run  in  the  top, 
instead  of  a  band,  as  this  gives  when 
stooping  or  lifting.  The  smock  is  as  long 
as  the  skirt,  or  nearly  so,  and  anyone 
who  felt  hampered  by  a  skirt  could 
wear  knickerbockers  or  breeches  under 
the  smock,  and  still  look  attractively 
feminine,  but  we  think  there  is  little  need 
for  this  unless  a  woman  is  doing  regular 
farm  work.  Smocks  have  proved  so  use¬ 
ful  that  all  classes  of  women  are  now 
wearing  them  in  bou  ,e,  office  and  garden. 


A  Word  to  Lonely  Rachael 

Having  just  read  Lonely  Rachael’s 
letter,  I  would  like  to  tell  her  my  ex¬ 
perience.  People  do  not  call  or  visit 
even  among  their  own  relatives  as  they 
used  to  in  this  age  of  autos.  No  one 
stops  long  enough  to  visit ;  the  urge  to  be 
constantly  on  the  move  forbids.  Your 
near  friends  drive  in,  leave  the  engine 
running,  say  “How  are  you  today?”  and 
are  off.  It  is  not  because  Rachael  is  a 
renter;  if  she  will  go  out  among  the 
people,  join  some  of  the.  many  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  go  with  the  air  of  wanting  to 
help,  she  will  soon  have  friends.  If  we 
go  labeled  for  work  it  is  a  passport  any¬ 
where.  AYe  might  just  as  well  get  used 
to  the  fact  that  the  world  has  no  use  for 
us  unless  it  can  use  us,  and  what  is  more 
satisfying  than  to  feel  we  are  of  use  in 
the  world?  It  is  a  mistake  to  wait  to 
be  hunted  out;  such  people  are  hard  to 
get  acquainted  with.  We  get  what  we 
give  in  this  world.  If  we  are  friendly 


we  get  friends.  When  we  first  came  to 
this  town  -we  were  church  members ;  we 
joined  the  I.  O.  G.  T„  W.  C.  T.  U., 
Grange,  and  soon  became  acquainted  with 
a  large  share  of  people  not  only  in  our 
own  town  but  in  nearby  towns. 

MBS.  E.  J.  E. 


Sharpening-  a  Sewing 
Machine  Needle 

Not  long  ago  I  bent  the  point  of  my 
machine  needle.  I  was  anxious  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  garment  I  was  working  on,  so 
determined  to  try  to  bend  the  point  back 
or  sharpen  it.  I  hope  some  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Yr.  will  try  this  if  they 
live  so  far  from  the  ba"se  of  supplies  as 
I  do.  I  took  a  kitchen  steel  and  rubbed 
the  needle  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other  until  I  had  a  good  point,  and 
it  worked  all  right  on  the  cloth  I  was 
working  on,  but  might  not  on  silk,  crepe, 
or  the  like. 

A  selection  suitable  to  recite  at  the 
Grange  or  public  meeting  placed  on  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


357.  Very  New! 
Very  Smart!  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  36-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27- 
in.  contras  ting. 
Twenty  cents. 


377.  Afternoon  or 
Dance  F'rock.  Cut 
in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  The 
36-in.  size  takes  3 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty  cents. 


417.  Apron  Style. 
Cut  in  sizes  36,  40 
and  44-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Any  size  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  36- 
in.  material.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


364.  School  Frock. 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  214 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yds. 
of  32-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Twenty  cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


sewing  machine  while  one  is  at  work,  can 
be  committed  to  memory  without  much 
effort  and  will  prove  a  help  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  memory  arid  might  give  pleasure 
to  others.  eosina. 


More  Uncooked  Pickles 

Clean  thoroughly  large  or  small  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  cover  with  one  gallon  vine¬ 
gar,  one  cup  ground  mustard,  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  salt,  one  cup  horse¬ 
radish  (cut  in  small  pieces). 

Olive  Pickles. — Twelve  medium-size 
cucumbers  peeled  and  sliced.  Cover  with 
T/4  cup  white  mustard  seed,  *4  c-up  salt, 
one  pint  vinegar,  %  ,eup  black  mustard 
seed,  %  cup  olive  oil,  two  tablespoons 
celery  seed. 

Cold  Pickles. — Pour  boiling  water  on 
cucumbers  at  night.  In  the  morning  put 
in  jars  and  shake  every  day  for  seven 
days  in  the  following :  one  gallon  vinegar, 
two  tablespoons  mustard  seed,  two  table¬ 
spoons  ground  mustard,  two  tablespoons 
alum,  one  cup  salt,  small  one  of  sugar, 
one  cup  horseradish  (cut  fine),  four  green 
peppers  cut  in  small  pieces. 

Small  Pickles. — Two  quarts  vinegar,  % 
cup  ground  mustard,  y2  cup  salt,  %  oz. 
stick  cinnamon  and  a  few  cloves.  Add 
small  cucumbers  and  keep  under  the 
vinegar.  L. 


As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine’s  snout, 
so  is  a  fair  woman  which  is  without  dis¬ 
cretion. — Proverbs. 


Home  Money-Making 


The  Country  Correspondent 

Let  me  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  home 
money-making  which  I  know  is  profitable 
for  I  have  tried  it  myself  and  know  sev¬ 
eral  others  who  do  so.  It  takes  no  par¬ 
ticular  experience,  only  a  fair  education, 
and  the  most  important  essential  is  in¬ 
terest  in  human  nature. 

This  work  is  newspaper  writing  for 
local  papers.  At  the  first  glimpse  many 
readers  will  exclaim  “that  is  impossible 
for  me,”  but  nothing  is  more  possible 
for  the  average  country  girl  or  woman. 
Go  to  the  editor  of  the  nearest  paper  and 
offer  to  send  him  a  weekly  letter  of  items 
of  interest  to  your  community.  If  there 
is  no  one  doing  this  work  in  your  vicinity 
he  will  jump  at  the  chance  of  hiring  you, 
and  if  there  is,  show  him  where  he  can 
afford  to  have  two  correspondents,  by 
citing  news  events  of  importance  that  the 
other  correspondent  has  missed.  Per¬ 
haps  you  belong  to  another  church,  or 
go  to  high  school  and  so  are  in  touch 
with  many  other  things  that  the  paper 
will  lose  otherwise.  If  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  write  out  a  number  of  items  so 
as  to  give  him  a  sample  of  what  your 
work  would  be  like.  Write  simple  short 
sentences,  using  good  grammar,  and  spell 
correctly,  but  do  not  try  to  write  in  a 
certain  style.  Write  more  as  you  would 
talk. 

You  will  also  probably  be  expected  to 
increase  the  circulation  of  the  newspaper 
in  your  community  and  this  makes  an 
interesting  circle,  for  the  more  items  you 
put  in  about  your  friends,  the  more  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  interested  in  the  paper,  and 
the  more  circulation  you  have  the  more 
items  you  can  put  in.  The  pay  for  this 
work  varies  with  the  paper,  so  much  an 
inch  for  news  and  a  flat  rate  for  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  writer  is  usually  re¬ 
quired  to  cut  his  items  from  each  pa¬ 
per  and  send  them  in  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  with  the  inches  totalled.  Pay¬ 
ment  is  made  about  the  tenth  or  fifteenth 
of  the  following  month. 

It  may  help  a  beginner  out  if  I  give 
a  few  of  the  rules  that  are  most  usually 
observed  by  newspapers.  Each  paper  has 
a  few  of  its  own  that  are  different  from 
every  other,  but  you  will  make  a  good 
impression  if  in  your  first  efforts  you : 
“Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.” 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  using  plenty  of  paper, 
for  everybody,  from  the  editor  down  to 
the  proofreader,  welcomes  news  matter 
that  is  written  legibly,  (typewritten  if 
possible),  with  enough  space  between 
letters  and  lines  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
read  it  in  a  hurry. 

“Be  accurate.”  Don’t  assume  that 
because  you  know  Mrs.  Smith,  others 
will  know  you  refer  to  Mrs.  John  Smith, 
formerly  Miss  Betty  Brown,  who  lives  on 
the  old  Jones  homestead.  Say  enough 
to  identify  her,  always  giving  both  the 
Christian  and  surname  of  a  person  and 
if  possible  an  address. 

“Be  brief,  as  brief  as  possible,  while 


Impossible!  Fill  it  full  of  water  till  it 
overflows  the  brim.  Another  hat  would 
be  ruined.  But  water  cannot  harm  this 
new  kind  of  harvest  hat.  It  holds  its 
shape  through  rain  and  wind  and  wear. 

KOKO-KOOLER  is  an  entirely  new  and 
different  kind  of  harvest  hat — cooler,  lighter 
and  far  more  durable. 

This  hat  is  hand  woven  from  special  Bam¬ 
boo  Bark,  tough,  wiry  and  yet  as  soft  and 
flexible  as  a  $10  panama.  It  is  as  light  as  a 
feather — weighs  but  little  more  than  a 
handkerchief.  It  will  give  you  cool  com¬ 
fort  on  the  hottest  days. 

This  amazing  hat  is  also  instantly  ad¬ 
justable.  Just  loosen  the  patented  buckle 
and  wear  it  “free  and  easy”  on  the  hottest 
days.  Tighten  the  buckle  for  snug  fit  on 
windy  days. 

Broad  brimmed,  durable,  light  as  a 
feather,  and  rain  proof — your  dealer  has  it 
or  will  get  one  for  you  at  the  low  price  of 
75c.  Slightly  higher  in  the  West.  Look  for 
the  name  inside  the  hat.  If  your  dealer 
can’t  supply  you  order  direct,  C.  O.  D. 

KOKO-KCDLER 

MEXICAN  AMERICAN  HAT  COMPANY 
Dept.  G-27,  18th  &  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WATER  SYSTEM 


is  more  than  a 


convenience 


pRESH  WATER  for  the 
stock — a  constant  supply 
of  running  water  in  the  dairy 
— fire  protection  for  house  and 
barn — these  advantages  make 
a  D-L  water  system  an  actual 
source  of  economy  and  profit 
to  the  modern  farmer,  aside 
from  the  convenience  of 
running  water  in  the  bath- 
room,  kitchen  and  laundry. 

D-L  water  systems  are  avails 
able  in  types  and  sizes  to  fit 
any  needs — for  deep  wells  or 


1  his  new  model  U-Lpump  delivers 
water  at  the  rate  of  200  gallons 
per  hour — operates  on  either  farm 
electric  plant  or  central  station 
current  -  £  A  0.QO 
and  sells 
for  only 

f.  o.  b.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


shallow  wells — for  use  with 
farm  electric  plant  or  central 
station  current  —  and  in 
capacities  to  meet  your  par¬ 
ticular  requirements  most 
economically. 

D-L  water  systems  are  made 
and  guaranteed  by  Delco- 
Light  Company,  builders  of 
the  dependable  Delco-Light 
farm  electric  plants.  They 
may  be  bought  on  the  General 
Motors  plan  of  deferred  pay¬ 
ments. 

Write  today  for  catalog  of 
D-L  pumps  and  our  new  book 
‘‘Water.” 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  G-19,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
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remaining  interesting.”  Don’t  pad  your 
items  out  with  unnecessary  details  in 
order  to  gain  a  few  cents.  Get  out  and 

work  for  more  items. 

“Find  out  whether  the  paper  for  which 
you  are  working  wants  numerals  written 
out  or  expressed  in  figures,  whether  they 
use  ‘Street,’  ‘street,’  ‘st.,’  or  ‘St.,’  and 
then  follow  that  way  of  writing.” 

“Don’t  be  content  with  writing  what 
is  known  as  perse uals.”  Although  they 
are  important  and  people  like  to  read 
them,  the  last  Grange  meeting  and  the 
resolutions  passed  there,  the  plans  for 
the  annual  Sunday  school  picnic,  the  social 
given  by  the  P.  T.  A.,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  minister  to  the  local  M. 
E.  Church  deserve  more  than  a  line. 
Write  these  stories  up  interestingly  and 
send  them  in  promptly  and  the  editor 
will  run  them  separately  with  a  head  of 
their  own  instead  of  lumping  them  in 
with  country  correspondence. 

My  last  suggestion  is  never  to  be 
malicious  or  unkind  in  your  writing.  Of 
course  when  there  is  a  big  story  it  is 
impossible  not  to  hurt  people  sometimes, 
but  in  the  usual  line  of  items  if  somebody 
asks  you  not  to  say  they  spent  Wednes¬ 
day  in  Erie,  “don’t.”  Maybe  she  has  a 
good  reason  and  if  you  want  to  succeed 
in  this  work  you  must  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  everyone  in  the  community. 

This  is  a  very  long  letter  but  if  I  canl 
encourage  someone  to  try  this  method 
of  making  a  little  extra  money,  by  what 
I  know  to  be  light  pleasant  work,  I  shall 
feel  amply  repaid. 

A  COUNTRY  CORRESPONDENT. 


Juvenile  Boarders 

Having  raised  nine  children  of  our  own 
I  feel  quite  experienced,  and  noticing 
an  advertisement  in  our  daily  paper 
wanting  a  boarding-place  for  two  chil¬ 
dren,  I  decided  to  answer  it.  The  an¬ 
swer  I  sent  contained  all  the  particulars 
I  could  think  of,  from  kind  of  home  and 
farm  to  church  connections.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  two  ladies  drove  in  with  two 
small  children,  and  as  _we  easily  agreed 
on  terms,  mine  being  $5  a  week  each  in 
advance,  and  theirs  being  good  care  and 
good  food,  my  work  began  in  earnest. 
They  were  fine  children,  and  I  have  yet 
to  find  any  real  bad  ones,  although  I 
have  boarded  about  25  during  the  past 
seven  years.  I  have  had  several  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  they  seldom  stay  more 
than  a  season  for  various  reasons.  Many 
of  the  parents  are  separated,  but  get  back 
together  and  want  children  back  again. 
I  have  had  five  boys  from  five  to  nine, 
and  they  got  along  first  rate.  The  past 
year  I  had  three  from  one  family,  but 
the  father  has  secured  a  housekeeper  and 
took  them  yesterday  to  live  with  him. 
Their  going  gave  me  time  to  write  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  take  up  my  time,  for  I  am 
lonely  without  them. 

The  separation  is  the  worst  part  of  it 
as  I  do  get  attached  to  .them,  and  they 
to  us.  Yesterday  was  a  sober  day,  and 
today  would  have  been,  but  six  of  my 
grown-up  children  were  home  with  two 
grandchildren.  *  It  is  a  very  interesting 
job,  and  very  satisfactory  one  to  me,  as 
children  always  improve  in  health  and 
appearance  while  here.  I  furnish  plenty 
of  plain  wholesome  food  and  they  keep 
early  hours,  which  appears  to  be  the 
prime  factor  in  good  health  and  growth. 
I  hope  this  will  aid  someone  in  finding  a 
way  to  get  their  spending  money.  We 
live  30  miles  from  a  large  city,  but  half 
my  boarders  have  come  from  there.  Some 
came  through  the  children’s  court,  etc. 

MRS.  A.  0. 


Necktie  Making 

Many  years  ago  I  was  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  city  family,  two  members 
of  which  made  men’s  neckties  at  home 
for  a  New  York  City  manufacturer.  In 
those  early  days  much  of  this  sort  of 
work  was  done  at  home  and  the  compen¬ 
sation  was  low.  The  idea  I  had  in  mind 
for  country  women  who  desire  needle¬ 
work,  is  the  purchasing  of  tie  silk  and 
linings,  wholesale  (this  could  be  done 
through  a  central  village  organization — 
or  by  a  group  of  workers  acting  together) 
and  the  making  of  such  ties  at  home.  I 
believe  this  work  could  be  made  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable.  The  selling  could 
jbe  done  co-operatively  (or  individually) 
by  dealing  with  retail  shops  in  nearby 
villages  and  cities,  or  direct  mail  order 
business  could  be  developed  by  means  of 
small  advertisements  in  papers  with  wide 
circulation.  The  point  is  that  men’s 
ties  are  no  longer  cheap — a  dollar  buys 
a  very  ordinary  tie — and  if  the  materials 
were  bought  right  there  should  be  a 
splendid  margin  between  cost  of  mater¬ 
ials  and  retail  selling  price.  A.  C. 


Tennessee  Notes 

You  have  heard  tell  of  the  last  straw 
that  breaks  the  camel’s  back,  and  if 
these  notes  are  blue,  well  I  just  cannot 
help  it.  I  fed  those  incubator  chickens 
oatmeal,  eggs,  I  have  baked  bread,  I 
have  swept,  I  have  doctored  and — well — 
perhaps  I  have  babied  them  too  much. 
Anyway  I  have  lost  over  half  of  them, 
and  now  a  lot  of  them  are  blind  ;  no  lice 
on  them,  and  seven  with  another  hen, 
home-laid  and  home-hatched,  have  taken 
the  weather  as  it  comes  and  not  one  been 
sick  or  died. 


And  I  have  walked  the  woodlot,  not 
gathering  wild  flowers,  though  they  are 
there  in  abundance  and  in  their  mossy 
bed  are  a  restful  sight,  but  I  am  chasing 
a  turkey  to  her  nest.  And  I  no  more 
get  one  located  until  I  hear  “caw,  caw,” 
and  over  my  head  sails  a  black  imp,  and 
he  has  also  located  the  nest.  So  between 
us  the  hens  have  become  very  wary.  And 
it  is  nip  and  tuck  between  us,  as  well  as 
some  long-nosed  prying  hounds  that  claim 
they  are  rabbit  hunting,  but  they  don't 
mind  stopping  long  enough  to  gulp  down 
some  eggs,  or  think  it  beneath  their  dig¬ 
nity  to  search  for  them  either. 

Again  a  big  wash  filled  the  pond,  and 
about  the  time  one  gets  settled  some  of 
the  cows  or  a  horse  is  thirsty  and  away 
goes  the  work  to  go  and  draw  hand  over 
hand  several  buckets  of  water  out  of  the 
cistern.  It  is  the  little  things,  like  the 
rabbits  eating  up  the  peas,  biting  down 
the  cabbage  fast  as  set,  etc.,  that  get  one 
in  a  stew  sometimes. 

And  then  one  picks  up  a  magazine, 
opens  the  pages,  and  there  staring  you 
in  the  face  is  a  lovely  room,  and  it  is  so 
cheap,  they  say  ;  it  looks  so  restful.  You 
look  at  the  old  jaggy  curtains,  the  smoke- 
stained  walls,  the  things  you  have  looked 
at  year  after  year;  same  old  dishes,  same 
old  pots,  same  old  pans,  same  old  stove, 
all  burnt  out,  and  well,  you  know  you 
are  bilious,  so  you  go  and  gather  a  big 
mess  of  greens  though  you  don’t  like 
them  any  too  well,  but  you  eat  some  of 
them  because  you  are  tired  of  beans. 

Friends  come  in  ;  they  complain  of  hard 
times,  nothing  to  cook,  backward  garden, 
chickens  dying,  not  laying,  and  you  get 
more  bilious,  in  fact,  you  get  blue.  You 
look  in  flour  bin,  its  about  empty ;  you 
look  in  the  purse,  it’s  real  flabby,  and 
you  don’t  know  what  to  do.  This  one 
wants  that,  and  the  other  wants  that, 
and  the  other’s  want  something  else. 
Your  head  feels  like  fire  and  your  brain 
like  a  seething  caldron,  and  then  you 
call  a  halt.  You  say  “oh  soul  of  mine 
be  still ;  this  is  not  life,  but  just  a  little 
backfire,  your  spark  plugs  have  got 
clogged  up  or  wires  crossed”,  and  you  be¬ 
gin  to  tame  down  and  hunt  for  the 
source  of  the  trouble.  There  is  none,  only 
of  your  own  making.  You  ar  not  hungry, 
cold  nor  naked.  God  has  never  ceased  to 
care  for  you.  Are  you  not  ashamed? 
Why,  you  have  even  spoken  short  to  those 
you  love  best,  have  let  several  opportuni¬ 
ties  pass  where  you  could  at  least  have 
helped  with  a  cheery  smile  or  kindly 
word.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  And  you 
say,  “Indeed  I  am,”  so  the  sun  shines 
brighter.  And  there  is  that  little  brown- 
throated  songbird ;  he  has  been  singing 
ever  so  long  right  by  the  window  in  the 
plum  bush. 

Before  dinner  dishes  are  washed  some 
cousins,  one  just  home  from  Detroit, 
came.  There  is  no  more  work  done, 
only  by  tongues,  the  few  hours  they  stay, 
and  Thelma  just  must  go  home  with  them 
for  a  few  days’  visit. 

Another  morning  dawns,  and  my  bird 
is  almost  bursting  his  little  throat.  I 
look  out  of  the  window  and  wonder  how 
anything  so  small  can  make  so  much 
noise,  but  I,  too,  am  grateful.  We  are 
all  alive,  all  able  to  go,  and  then  in  comes 
the  only  granddaughter. 

“Mamma  is  sick,  will  Thelma  come 
and  cook  breakfast  for  them?”  Thelma 
is  gone,  so  just  as  soon  as  I  can  fix 
Paul’s  dinner  to  take  to  his  work,  and 
fix  things  around  a  bit.  I  go  and  find  her 
not  so  sick  but  frightened.  I  jolly  her 
out  of  the  dumps,  cook  their  breakfast, 
wash  the  dishes,  sweep  and  milk.  Her 
husband  happens  to  be  one  of  those  men 
who  have  never  learned  to  milk  a  cow  or 
boil  water  without  burning.  Mothers, 
teach  your  boys  to  cook  ;  sometime  it  may 
be  very  needful.  I  don’t  think  one  of 
my  four  would  get  very  hungry  before 
he  would  get  busy,  and  Paul  likes  to  cook. 
He  even  baked  a  pie  one  day  when  I 
was  gone.  I  guess  it  was  good,  for 
there  was  only  one  small  slice  left,  to 
show  me  what  a  fine  cook  he  was. 

And  then  back  home  to  wash  dishes, 
make  beds,  sweep,  cook  beans,  bake 
chicken,  bread,  wash  and  prepare  din¬ 
ner,  and  go  back  to  daughter’s,  fix  them 
up  some  food,  and  thus  the  hours  go. 
One  scarcely  knows  where.  There  is 
some  prospect  of  rain ;  the  pond  is 
cleaned  out  ready  for  water.  A  hen 
must  be  taken  off  with  some  baby  chicks, 
some  patching  must  be  done.  Tomorrow 
is  Saturday,  and  if  we  live  to  see  the  day 
just  lots  to  do.  We  yet  have  prospect 
of  apples,  plums,  quinces,  some  pears, 
but  I  think  very  few  peaches.  Dogwood 
is  white  with  bloom.  We  yet  have  black¬ 
berry  Winter  to  go  through  with,  so 
they  say.  Corn  a  fairly  good  stand  con¬ 
sidering  the  cold  weather.  Tobacco  plants 
growing  very  slowly,  Irish  potatoes  mak¬ 
ing  a  brave  show.  Stock  thin  but 
mending  on  pasture.  One  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  lost  a  cow  one  day  and  next  day 
one  of  their  horses  started  to  run  down 
hill,  fell  and  broke  his  neck,  so  it  looks 
as  if  troubles  never  come  singly.  It 
was  their  only  cow,  and  one  of  their  only 
team ;  it  was  to  them  a  serious  loss. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Bran  Bread 

Here  is  a  good  bran  bread  recipe : 
Two  cups  bran,  two  cups  flour,  one  cup 
brown  sugar  or  white,  one  teaspoon  sair, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  two  cups  of  butter¬ 
milk.  Add  raisins  if  desired.  M.  F. 


PATENTED 


KEROGAS 


BURNER 


!  Look 
for  the  name 
KEROGAS 
on  the  burner 


In  the  Farm  Kitchens 
of  today  you  will  find 
Oil  Stoves  equipped 
with  Kerogas  Burners 

Because — you  can  run  the  gamut  of 
your  domestic  science  accomplish¬ 
ments  when  you  have  an  oil  cook  stove 
equipped  with  Patented  Kerogas 
Burners. 

Kerogas  means  economy  — in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  positive  saving  assured  by 
the  patented  feature  of  this  burner 
(for  kerosene)  which  mixes  400  parts 
of  air  to  one  part  of  the  actual  fuel. 

This  wonderful  burner  assures  a 
steady,  uniform  heat  right  when  and 
where  you  want  it.  A  “flame  within  a 
flame”  concentrates  cooking  energy  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree. 

The  burner  is  really  the  “heart  of  the 
oil  stove.  ’  ’  Bear  this  in  mind  when  you 
make  your  selection.  In  fact,  ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  oil  stoves  that  have 
the  name  “Kerogas”  on  the  burners 
—or  write  to  us  direct. 

There  are  many  quality  brands  to 
choose  from — and  two  kinds  of  Kero¬ 
gas  Burners.  One  type  uses  kerosene 
—  the  other,  called  the  Pressure  Ker¬ 
ogas,  is  for  gasoline. 

The  Kerogas  Trademark  is  your 
guarantee  of  cooking 
efficiency. 


The  Giant  Kerogas  Burner 

Every  “Giant  Kerogas  Oil  Stove” 
equipped  with  "regular”  Kerogas 
Burners  also  has  one  of  the  new 
Patented  Giant  Kerogas  Burners. 
This  "Giant”  is  capable  of  the  most 
intense  heat— when  you  need  it 
quickly — but  is  easily  regulated  for 
ordinary  use.  You  can  get  the  new 
Heavy  Duty  Giant  Kerogas  Oil 
Cook  Stoves  equipped  entirely  with 
“Giant”  Burners.  Models  equipped 
only  with  “regular”  Kerogas 
Burners  are  also  available. 


The  KEROGAS  Oven  for 
Baking  and  Roasting 

is  a  fitting  companion  for  the  Kerogas 
Burner.  As  reliable  as  any  range  oven 
ever  made,  and  as  durable.  Gives  Bure, 
uniform  results  because  its  temperature 
can  be  regulated  perfectly  by  burner 
beneath. 


A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  HOVERSON  CO. 


1233  First  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens,  Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 
Also  the  Celebrated  L&H  Electrics  Ranges  and  Appliances 

DEALER’S  NOTE:  The  best  jobbers  are  prepared  to  supply  oil  stoves  equipped  with  Kerogas  Burners 


We  make  BLANKETS 
For  the  Wool  Grower 


HOOKED  RUGS 

Send  for  free  lists  showing 

23  illustrations  of  Patterns  of  Hooked 
Rugs  stamped  on  burlap.  I  will  buy 

Old  Hooked  Rugs  and  Old  Braided  Rugs 

Big  money  paid  for  large  sizes.  Sendfor  lists 

R.  W.  BURNHAM.  R.  N. 

Ipswich  Rug  Supplies  Mass. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25  %  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  KKEE  48-page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 
425  Gold  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


OLD-FASHIONED  wool  blankets 
the  kind  you  cannot  buy  in  stores. 
Hundreds  of  wool  growers  have 
taken  advantage  of  our  offer  to  make 
up  their  surplus  wool  into  fine,  ser¬ 
viceable  blankets  at  nominal  cost. 
We  do  this  work  in  a  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation,  as  our  main  business  is 
making  high  grade  blankets  for  the 
jobbing  trade.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  or  a  refund  of  your  money 
and  wool. 

Write  for  booklet  explaining  plan  to  Dept.  E-6 

CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 • 

J.  M.  5EIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Direct  from  Mill-Pure  JerseyGIoveSilk 

By  Yard— Save  50%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Enough  cloth  sent  C.  O.  D.  for  Vest,  Bloom¬ 
ers,  Slip,  Nightgown,  for  8*>.  $?,  or  7 <>o,  80c,  »«e, 
81  per  square  yard.  OHTX  TEXTILE  MILLS,  filoversville,  N,  Y. 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for  25c, 
coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO,  101c  Fountain  A<e.,R,  Springfield,  0 


Sure  Relief 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

25<t  and  75<t  Pkris.Sold  Everywhere 


LUTCH  holds 

False  Teeth 

tight  in  the  mouth 

Klutch  holds  the  plate  so  snug  it  can’t  rock,  can’t 
drop,  can’t  be  played  with,  and  not  a  seed  can  get 
under  it.  You  can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did 
with  your  own  teeth.  Sold  by  druggists— 50c  a  box. 
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Regarding  June  Grass ... 

if  every  dairyman  would  believe  the  truth, 
every  dairyman  would  enjoy  bigger  Sum¬ 
mer  milk  profits. 

The  truth  is  merely  this: 

The  best  pasture  is  largely  water. 

A  cow  cannot  produce  the  milk  she  is 
capable  of  on  grass  alone. 

If  her  grain  is  taken  away  she  will  begin  to 
draw  on  her  body  reserves  of  protein,  ash, 
carbohydrates  and  fat.  The  certain  result 
is  a  slump  in  milk  flow  and  a  falling  off  in 
flesh,  with  probability  that  the  cow  will  not 
produce  up  to  her  capacity  all  the  following 
fall  and  winter.  Any  county  agent  or  other 
agricultural  authority  will  confirm  this; 

If  you  want  to  follow  good  feeding  prac¬ 
tices  you  must  feed  grain  through  the 
summer  months.  The  extra  milk  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  feed  if  you 
will  make 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

the  basis  of  your  Summer  ration  and  fill 
out  the  balance  with  bran  and  ground 
oats  or  whatever  home-grown  grains  you 
may  have  left.  DIAMOND  is  a  very  highly 
digestible,  all-corn  feed.  A  small  or  mod¬ 
erate  quantity  makes  any  ration  more 
productive  of  milk. 


Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 


40%  Protein 


also  m f r s 


OF  BUFFALO  CORN  GLUTEN'’  FEED 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

3@§°p!5ftol 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Kill  Rats 


pets. 


ABSorbine 

TRADE  MARH  flfO.u.S.PAr  Of  E 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2. 50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De¬ 
scribe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga¬ 
ments.  Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores.  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Pries 


New 
Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 


ho  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danyas  Virus. 

_  ,  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

pPAg  Rnnlt  mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 

Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutter 
feeding  itself--fastx 
2men  can:  ' 


see  it 
Perform/ 

You  actually  see  the  Blizzard  * 
doing  its  work,  through  views  taken 
from  the  motion  picture.  You  see  Fordson  running  it— two 
men  throwing  corn  off  the  load — Blizzard  feeding  itaelf— 
you  see  it  elevating  over  125  feet. 


Si. 2 5  a  bottle  at  dealer,  or  delivered. 
W.  F.  YOUNG  ' 


_  Book ‘‘Evidence"  jrea. 

NC..  288  Lynian  St.,  Springfield.  Mate. 


Free  Catalog 


In  colors  explains 

_ how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  StnQiiiMj,  III, 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Users  pronounce  the  new  enclosed  Blizzard  the  best  yet. 
It  i3  the  perfected  reBult  of  60  years’  experience.  Here’s 
what  they  say:  “It  cut  our  Bilo  filling  costs  in  half." 
“  With  old  cutter,  it  took  two  men  to  operate  tractor  and 
cutter,  now  one  can  do  it  easily." 
“Best  silo  filler  we  have  ever  used 
and  we  have  used  several  kinds.” 
[ZCC  “Runs  easier  than  any  cutter  I  ever 

ran  of  the  size,  almost  no  limit  to 
amount  of  cornit  will  take  through." 

IBKILMw  Here's  an  ensilage  cutter  built  like 
an  automobile — moving  parts  steel 
encased.  Gears  run  In  oil.  It  will  do 
more  work  at  lower  coat.  Get  tha 
catalog  and  all  the  facts. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO. 
Dspt.  12  Canton,  O. 

Distributed  by 

S.  Woodhouse  Co..  New  York  City 
Malvern  Farm  Supply  Co,,  Malvern,  Pa, 


“Stir’  Lambs 

Is  there  any  cure  for  what  is  known 
as  “stiff”  lambs?  Lams  about  four  weeks 
old  suddenly  are  unable  to  get  up.  When 
lifted  to  their  feet  they  will  tremble  and 
stiffen,  then  go  limber  and'  want  to  get 
down.  The  biggest  and  heaviest  lambs 
have  it.  Some  get  well  and  some  don’t. 
What  is  the  cause  of  it ;  is  there  any 
cure?  E.  W. 

There  are  several  different  causes  of 
stiffness  in  young  lambs  and  likelihood 
of  recovery  depends  largely  upon  the 
exact  cause  and  nature  of  the  trouble. 
Prevention  may  also  be  of  paramount 
importance,  rather  than  medicinal  treat¬ 
ment  of  affected  lambs. 

The  first  form  of  so-called  "stiffness”  is 
navel  and  joint  disease.  It  is  caused  by 
pus  producing  germs  (streptococci)  in¬ 
vading  the  raw  stump  of  the  navel  at 
birth.  Other  germs,  including  the  colon 
bacillus,  may  Ibe  associated  with  the 
streptococci  in  setting  up  inflammation 
and  causing  formation  of  pus.  An  ab¬ 
scess  forms  in  the  navel  and  from  it  pus 
germs  are  carried  by  the  blood  stream  to 
other  parts  of  the  body,  notably  the  joints 
of  the  legs.  That  form  of  the  trouble, 
popularly  termed  "joint-ill”  technically  is 
termed  pyemic  arthritis  and  is  likely  to 
prove  incurable.  In  the  aetute  attacks 
death  quickly  ensues. 

In  the  chronic  form  stiffness  and  en¬ 
largement  of  joints  persists  and  usually 
proves  incurable.  Prevention  is  all-im¬ 
portant.  It  consists  in  swabbing  or  sat¬ 
urating  the  stump  of  the  navel  cord  of 
each  lamb,  at  birth,  with  tincture  of 
iodine  and  the  dusting  it  with  powdered 
starch  or  finely  sifted,  slaked  lime.  Re¬ 
peat  the  applications  daily,  if  the  cord 
does  not  quickly  dry,  shrivel,  drop  off  and 
leave  no  raw  spot. 

Should  infection  occur,  despite  this 
preventive  treatment,  squeeze  pus  or 
other  fluid  from  the  navel  and  saturate 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  or  with  a  3  per 
cent  solution  of  mercurochrome  and  also 
•paint  the  swollen  joints  daily  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  Liberate  pus  when  the 
swelling  softens  and  then  apply  the  mer¬ 
curochrome  solution  once  or  twice  daily 
until  healing  results,  or  the  lautb  suc¬ 
cumbs. 

There  can  be  no  question,  we  think, 
that  susceptibility  to  the  infection  is 
gendered  by  pampering  and  in-breeding  of 
the  ewes.  In  one  flock  many  lambs  were 
born  with  cleft  palate  and  others  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  pyemic  infection,  by  way 
of  the  navel,  and  showed  abscesses  in 
their  livers.  In  that  flock  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  the  breeding  ewes  onto  a 
high  farm,  supply  mineral  elements  and 
infuse  new  blood  by  use  of  strong  rams 
from  a  more  healthy  district.  Rickets  is 
another  form  of  cause  of  stiffness.  The 
bones  lack  lime  and  that  is  due  to  in¬ 
complete  nutrition  of  the  pregnant  ewes. 
Tendency  to  it  is  also  hereditary  and  a 
change  of  ranfs  is  imperative.  It  may 
then  largely  be  avoided  or  prevented  by 
feeding  the  pregnant  ewes  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  oats  and  what  bran,  roots  or 
clover  bay,  oats  and  wheat  bran,  roots  or 
two  daily,  in  Winter  and  early  Spring, 
to  get  the  legume  hay  scattered  in  small 
heaps  over  the  surface  of  a  distant  field. 
The  ewes  should  also  have  access,  at  all 
times,  to  salt,  slaked  lime  or  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  woodaskes  or  steamed  bone- 
meal.  When  it  is  impossible  to  provide 
a  legume  'hay  some  of  the  mineral,  pref¬ 
erably  the  lime,  or  bonemeal,  should  be 
mixed  in  the  grain  feed  and  given  daily. 

Full  information  relative  to  minerals 
for  live  stock  will  be  found  in  bulletin 
350,  on  that  subject,  published  by  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  at  Madison.  When  lambs  become 
stiff  from  rickets,  at  once  feed  the  ewes 
as  we  have  suggested  and  give  each  af¬ 
fected  lamb  2  teaspoons  of  cod  liver  oil 
twice  daily,  in  any  way  found  most  con¬ 
venient.  A  good  way  is  to  shake  it  up 
with  milk  and  adminster  by  means  of  a 
dose  syringe,  rubber  tube  and  funnel,  or 
bottle.  Stiffness  may  also  be  a  symptom 
of  hemorrhagic  septicemia  which  usually 
proves  fatal.  It  may  be  vaccinated 
against  with  a  a  fair  degree  of  success. 
Consult  your  veterinarian  about  that 
disease  and  its  prevention.  A.  s.  A. 


Is  Bovine  Tuberculosis 
Eradication  Practical? 

Individual  farmers  Snd  breeders  of 
dairy  animals  have,  in  many  cases,  been 
successful  in  cleaning  up  their  herds 
from  outbreaks  of  tuberculosis.  This  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  it  is  equally  prac¬ 
tical  to  clean  up  all  the  herds  in  a  town  or 
community  and  thus  give  the  section  of 
country  where  the  tests  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  a  reputation  for  having  herds  free 
from  tuberculosis.  In  this  way  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  reputation  gained 
would  add  to  the  sale  value  of  stock. 
The  Federal  government  and  certain 
States' working  jointly  have -taken  up  the 
matter,  on  a  widespread  scale,  and  are 
attempting  to  eradicate  the  disease  from 
the  herds  of  those  States.  In  New  York 
State,  in  townships  where  90  per  cent  of 
the  herds  have  been  tested,  by  the  vol¬ 
untary  consent  of  the  owners,  the  other 
10  per  cent  of  the  herd  owners  can  be 
forced  to  have  their  herds  subjected  to 
the  test.  Herein  probably  lies  the  weak¬ 
est  feature  of  the  whole  business.  While 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  get  a  man  to 
carry  out  a  project  in  which  he  has  full 
confidence,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get 
him  to  carry  through,  in  a  careful  way, 
a  project  in  which  he  has  little  faith. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  single  test 
with  no  follow-up  work  is  next  to  useless. 
Careful  disinfection  and  the  replacement 
of  animals  condemned  only  by  animals 
tuberculin  tested  through  a  period  of 
years  is  quite  as  important  as  the  first 
test.  Milkmen,  who  have  had  'their 
herds  tested,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  local  boards  of  health, 
have  been  known  to  buy  in  new  stock 
without  regard  to  whether  such  stock 
has  been  tested  or  not.  State  officials, 
in  charge  of  the  testing,  are  often  so 
busy  with  the  testing  that  they  fail  to 
make  sure  that  all  replacements  are 
tuberculin-tested  animals.  The  farmer 
or  milkman  who  does  not  believe  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  test  can  easily  evade  the 
law  by  buying  in  animals  that  have  never 
been  tested,  believing  that  he  will  be 
able  to  detect  them,  if  tuberculous,  when 
he  has  a  second  test  made.  This  man 
does  not  realize  that  the  remaining  ani¬ 
mals  of  his  original  herd  are  constantly 
being  exposed  to  possible  infection. 

A  herd  that  has  once  had  a  number 

• 

of  eases,  and  is  not  re-tested  annually 
for  several  years,  is  almost  sure  to  show 
further  reactions  when  a  new  test  is 
made.  One  test  will  not  clean  up  a  herd, 
either  because  animals  recently  infested 
do  not  always  respond  to  the  test,  or  else 
because  it  is  very  difficut  to  remove  all 
sources  of  infection  from  the  stables, 
yards  and  drinking  receptacles. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  shows 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  take  animals  from 
a  herd  that  has  had  but  one  test  and 
place  them  in  another  herd  that  has  just 
been  tested,  with  the  expectation  that 
the  introduced  animals  will  not  show 
later  reactions.  The  only  safe  thing  to 
do  is  to  buy  from  a  herd  that  has  had 
several  annual  tests  without  a  reaction. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
present  state  of  the  work.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  first  tests  have  been  made,  and 
when  a  farmer  wants  to  buy  animals  to 
replace  those  condemned,  be  naturally 
concludes  that  stock  from  any  tested  herd 
should  be  safe  stock  to  replace  those  con¬ 
demned  from  his  own  herd. 

Whether  the  elimination  of  all  tuber¬ 
culous  animals  from  milk-producing  herds 
is  a  wise  precaution,  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  health,  is  a  moot  question,  and 
one  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  set¬ 
tle.  From  the  standpoint  of  economy 
in  herd  management  there  is  little  doubt 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  work,  but 
unless  greater  precaution  is  taken  with 
regard  to  replacing  condemned  animals 
the  work  of  testing  and  slaughter  will 
do  little  permanent  good.  c.  s.  phelps. 


The  lady  was  rather  condescending. 
“My  husband  is  very  jealous,”  she  re¬ 
marked  to  her  partner  on  the  floor,  "so 
I  only  dance  with  exceedingly  plain  peo¬ 
ple.”  “It’s  a  good  system,”  said  he,  "I 
follow  it  myself.” — Life. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Questions  About  Sheep 

I  have  just  purchased  a  farm  with  a 
flock  of  sheep  and  have  a  nice  bunch  of 
jambs.  The  man  I  bought  them  from 
has  used  the  same .  ram  f,  _•  six  years. 
Should  I  not  change  ram  so  as  to  avoid 
inbreeding?  If  I  get  an  early  Spring 
ram  (say  February)  would  he  be  old 
enough  fo  use  this  breeding  season? 
Should  the  ram  run  with  the  ewes  or  be 
kept  by  himself?  Will  lambs  born  in 
February  breed  this  year  in  time  to  have 
early  Spring  lambs?  What  time  of  the 
year  would  you  suggest  shearing?  The 
sheep  I  have  are  large  with  heavy  coat 
of  wool  and  black  nose.  I  am  not  sure  of 
breed  but  think  they  are  Southdown. 
From  what  breed  would  you  suggest 
purchasing  a  ram  to  mate  with  the  above 
ewos?  c.  a.  w. 

Maryland. 

The  man  who  used  the  same  old  ram 
for  six  years  made  a  bad  mistake,  and 
you  now  have  the  contract  of  mixing 
that  intensified  blood  up.  I  would  not 
trust  a  ram  lamb.  He  might  do  for  a 
few  ewes  but  the  chances  are  against  it. 

A  ram  should  never  be  with  ewes  ex¬ 
cept  during  breeding  time.  No  man  wants 
lambs  strung  over  a  whole  year,  and  be¬ 
sides  the  owner  needs  to  know  just  when 
to  look  for  them.  It  is  hazardous  to 
breed  a  ewe  lamb.  She  may  die.  Wait 
a  year  longer  and  not  stunt  her  growth. 

Clip  any  time  before  the  wTool  gets  to 
be  a  burden,  surely  before  the  middle  of 
M  ay.  We  shear  here  in  April,  in  cooler 
latitude,  and  value  health  even  more  than 
wool  dollars. 

Your  sheep  are  not  Southdowns,  or 
they  would  have  steel  colored  faces  and 
legs,  or  partly  that  way.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  breeds  with  black  faces,  so  I  do  not 
know  what  breed  yours  are.  Neither 
can  I  tell  what  breed  of  ram  to  buy,  but 
can  tell  you  positively  and  emphatically, 
don’t  you  ever  use  any  but  a  full  blood, 
regardless  of  cost.  I  advise  that  you  in¬ 
terview  some  practical  sheep  owner  near 
or  far.  Go  and  see  him  and  consult  with 
him.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


50c  to  $1  box;  rutabagas,  $1  to  $1.50 
100-lb.  bag. 

N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
May  24,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Haekettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  LafayetL,  Hopewell.  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . .$0.52% 

No.  3  white  oats . 51% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . Sl% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 85% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran . $31.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  31.90 

Red-dog  flour .  37.40 

White  hominy  . 32.15 

Yellow  hominy  .  31.65 

Gluten  feed  .  39.65 

Flour  middlings  .  32.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  37.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal .  42.40 

34%  linseed  meal  .  52.90 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  17. — 'Dairymen’s  League  annual 
meeting,  Elmwood  Music  Hall,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

July  26-31.- — Massachusetts  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  28. — Annual  Field  Day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug.  3-6. — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention.  West 
Baden,  Ind. 

Aug.  3-6.  —  Annual  Farmers’  Week, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  11. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  Sodus  Fruit 
Farms,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  13. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  home  of  E.  W. 
Mitchell.  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  20. — Fruit  Growers’  Rally,  Hay- 
denville.  Mass. 

Oct.  26-30. — -Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets  Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 


Apples. — Baldwin,  $1  to  $2.50  box ; 
fresh  packed,  $2  to  $3  bbl. ;  storage,  $3 
to  $4.25 ;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. ; 
Northern  Spies,  $2.50  to  $5  bbl. ;  Rus¬ 
sets,  $2  to  $4;  Starks,  $1.50  to  $2.50 
bbl. ;  western,  box,  $1.65  to  $2.50. 

Butter. — Fresh  creamery,  extras,  41% 
to  42c ;  firsts,  39%  to  41c ;  seconds,  37 
to  39c;  boxes  and  prints,  45  to  46c. 

Cheese. — Fresh  twins,  extras,  20%  to 
21c ;  firsts,  1S%  to  20c ;  Young  Ameri¬ 
can,  22  to  23c ;  held,  24  to  25c  ;  held  ex¬ 
tras,  27  to  27%c  ;  firsts,  24  to  26c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
36  to  37c;  mixed  colors,  34  to  35c;  white 
extras,  32  to  33c;  eastern  extras,  35  to 
35%c;  western  extras,  34  to  34%c;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  32%  to  33%c;  firsts, 
31%  to  32c;  seconds,  30  to  31c;  storage 
packed  extra  firsts,  33%  to  34c ;  firsts, 
32%  to  33c ;  seconds,  31%  to  32c. 

Fruit.  —  Cantaloupes,  jumbo  crates, 
$5.50;  standard,  $4.75  to  $5;  pony,  $3.75 
to  $4 ;  flats,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  grapefruit, 
Florida,  $3  to  $5.75  box ;  Porto  Rico,  $4 
to  $6.50  box ;  lemons,  $4.25  to  $6  box ; 
oranges,  Florida,  $3.25  to  $6 ;  California, 
$3  to  $6  box  ;  pineapples,  $2.25  to  $3.50 
crate;  strawberries,  pts.,  8  to  14c;  qts., 
16  to  26c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  ton,  No.  1, 
Timothy,  $2S  to  $30;  No.  2  Timothy, 
$25.50  to  $27.50;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to 
$20 ;  eastern,  $18  to  $24 ;  shipping,  $14 
to  $16 ;  clover  mixed,  $2.3  to  $26 ;  poor 
and  damaged,  $14  to  $15  ;  swale,  $18  to 
$20 ;  rye  straw,  $25  to  $25.50 ;  oat  straw, 
$14  to  $15. 

Mill  Feed. — Ton.  Spring  bran,  $30  to 
$32 ;  middlings,  $2S.50  to  $37 ;  mixed 
feed,  $33.50  to  $39;  red-dog,  $3S.50 ; 
gluten  feed,  $40.40;  hominy  feed,  $31; 
stock  feed,  $33.50;  oat  hulls,  reground, 
$12 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $37.25  to  $41.75 ; 
linseed  meal,  $49  to  $51. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountains,  100-lb. 
sack,  $3.50  to  $3.6o ;  I  lorida,  $8  to  $11 
bbl. ;  sweet  potatoes,  $3  to  $3.25  bskt. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  35  to 
36c;  medium,  32  to  34c;  broilers,  40  to 
45c;  ducklings,  2S  to  30c;  western  dry 
packed  fowl,  fancy,  large,  35  to  36c ; 
medium,  32  to  35c;  small,  30  to  32c; 
broilers,  38  to  43c;  live  fowl,  30  to  33c; 
roosters,  16  to  ISc ;  broilers, ^  40  to  43c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  $4  to  $5.50 
box  ;  cabbage,  $3.25  to  $3.75  crate ;  beans, 
$2  to  $2.50  bskt.  ;  beets,  40  to  85c  boxj 
carrots,  $2.65  to  $3  box ;  celery,  $1  to  $5 
crate ;  cucumbers,  $2  to  $6.50  box ;  let¬ 
tuce,  $1.25  to  $2;  Iceberg,  4  to  6  doz., 
$4  to  $6  crate ;  peppers,  $4_ to  $7_  crate ; 
parsnips,  Spring  dug,  $2.25  to  $3  box; 
rhubarb,  40  to  75c  box ;  radishes,  $1.25 
to  $2.25  box  ;  spinach,  75c  to^  $1  box ; 
tomatoes,  southern,  repacked,  $6  to  $8.50 
crate;  hothouse,  35  to  40c  lb.;  turnips, 


June  1. — Guernseys,  Du  Bois  Smith 
Farm,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

June  3. — -Shorthorns,  Canandaigua,  N. 
Y. ;  R.  H.  Feary,  manager. 

June  S. — Lewis  Merryman’s  semi-an¬ 
nual  sale,  Timonium,  Md. 

June  15. — Guernseys.  Vermont  State 
Association  sale,  Randolph  Ctr.,  Vt. 

WOOL  WANTED 


To  manufacture  into 

Bed  Blankets,  Comfort  Batting,  Auto  Robes 

Write  for  particulars 

SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL  Shippensburo.  Pa. 


and 

FLANNEL. 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 

profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 


JERSEYS 


BREED  BIG 


MILKING  JERSEYS 

Two  yearling  bulls  by  the  Silver  Medal 
sire  Sprite’s  Baron,  whose  young  daugh¬ 
ters  average  over  10,000  lbs.  milk  and 
nearly  600  lbs.  butter  fat. 

Also  young  bull  calves  same  strain. 
High  production  with  correct  confor¬ 
mation.  Prices  reasonable. 

Accredited  Herd 

GEO.  W.  SISSON,  Jr.  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Fine  Pedigreed  Jersey  Bull  Calf 


FOR  SALE.  Small  Herd  ofDa(r  InroauPnuio 

and  one  bull.  Exceptional  pedigree.  Bug.  JoISgj  UUWS 
Inquire  L.  E.  JALLADE  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


[ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED 

About  25  Good  Grade  Heifers 

to  freshen  about  Nov.  1.  Accredited  Guernseys  pre¬ 
ferred.  JAMES  O’DONNELL,  R  F.  0.  No.  5,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


AIRY  COWS  For  Sale 

A  large  number  of  highest  quality  Wisconsin  T.  B. 
tested  fresh  cows  and  springers  always  oil  hand  to 
select  from.  Aaron  Mintz,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  f0r,°,m 

breeding.  Nicely  marked.  Accredited  herd. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  V, 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa. 


T llhornillin  ToctoH  Grade  Holateln  and  GueniMey 
I  UUcIbUIIII  I  cblcU  down  and  II  e  i  fe  r  a  that  show 
quality  and  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N.  V. 


Aberdeen. Angus  Beet  Cattle  for  sale.  The  very  best 
breeding.  Accredited  herd.  Write  for  information. 
S.  I).  WICKS  Sylvan  Lea  Farm  11.  F.  1).  No.  2  Syracuse,  N.Y, 


You  know  this  famous 
bottle -Keep  ithandy- 
Good  for  humans,  too 


GUERNSEYS 


3 


Chedco  Guernseys 

For  Sale  Cheap 

CHEDCO  LANCASTER 

Nicely  Marked 

Sire:  Cramond  Horatius 

Double  grandson  Imp.  King  of  the  May 

Dam:  Flower  Girl  of  Rough  wood 

7620.8  lbs.  Milk,  473.99  lbs.  B.  F.  Cl.  G 
9991.2  lbs.  Milk,  620.68  lbs.  B.  F.  Cl.  B 

C.  E.  COTTING  70  Federal  St.  Boston.  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 


GRADE 

GUERNSEY  SPRINGERS 
AND  FRESH  COWS 

Young  pure  bred  bulls  ready  for  service. 
Three  heifer  calves  out  of  20-qt.  grade 
Guernsey  cows  and  pure  bred  bulls.  These 
are  the  right  kind  to  raise.  Price  $20  each. 
All  our  stock  is  eligible  to  enter  Accredited 
Herds. 

Clapboard  Hill  Farms  Co.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 


1 0  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  $50  to  $150  each.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by 
Dellwood  Defender  whose  dam  has  an  official  record 
of  15,274.9  lbs.  of  milk,  and  832.23  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
class  B.  Several  from  Advanced  Registry  dams, 
and  some  old  enough  for  service. 

Herd  under  Federal  supervision 
GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Auction  of  GUERNSEYS 

At  ROBINDALE  FARM 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  15th,  1926 

At  12.30,  alter  lunch  Eastern  Standard  Time 

Robindale  Fanil  won  second  prize  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  of  1925  for  the  best  4  Guernsey  Cows  over  3  years. 

Send  for  Catalog.  J.  R.  CLANCY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Broohmesd's  Burner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
fora  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  0»im  FIRMS,  It  S.  IH  Si.,  Phila.,  Pa 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernsey  and  Holstein 

Grade  Cows,  Fresh  and  Springers,  selected  from  ac¬ 
credited  herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  retest.  Young  bulls 
on  hand.  Dr.  J.  William  Pink  Newburgh,  N.Y. 
Farm  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  Storm  King  road. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILIE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size  -  Quality-Breeding 

Fast  Growing  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
grossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed.  Shipped 
C.  O,  D.  on  approval.  Pay  Expressman  if  satisfied, 
if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing  Ship  any  number,  6-weeks  old,  $6.75  each;  8- 
weeks  old,  $7.25  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly 
and  satisfaction  assured. 

William  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

(Purebred  PIGS 

CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs. 

6  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
C.O.D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS- 


FEEDING  PI  GC 

1  FOR  SALE  ^ 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  week  s  old  $6  25  each,  8  weeks  old  $6.75 
each.  All  good  healthy  pigs  for  Feeders,  also  25  pure  bred 
Chester  Whites,  6  weeks  old,  Barrows  or  Sows,  unrelated 
Boars,  $7.50  each.  All  pigs  shipped  C.O.D.  to  your  approv¬ 
al,  no  charges  for  shipping  crates.  If  you  cannot  examine 
pigs  at  your  Depot,  keep  them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SOLE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each;  good,  healthy  stock, 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D.,  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  M.  LUX,  20«  Washington 
Street,  Woburn,  Muss.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 

I  1 M  ROCS  Prl°n  and  Sensation  Breed- 
*  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  Sc  Son  MerriOeld,  N.  Y. 


fllirm*  Roar  New  York  Sensation.  $125. 
UlUb  Judl  Elmwood  Farms  Br 


Bradford,  N.Y. 


Reg.DurOCS  ALLEN  H0POST  The  veiI  best  breeding 


Ensenore,  N.Y. 


PIGS  rocs,  6  wks.  old, "$7.50  "each" ;  7  wks. 

„„„„„  _ _ old,  $8  each.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 

fl  I  R  ’e  Reg-  April  pigs  $12.75  each.  Big  Type  stock 
u.  i.  u.  a  and  Biglitters.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

Reg.O.  I.C.  andChester  White  Pigs  %eEBYs 
Chester  White  Pigs Big  tram^on^Sine^11011"1 

CLOUDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

|  DOGS  j 

SPECIAL  SALE  OF 
POLICE  PUPPIES  Wonderfully  Developed 

Puppies  af  HALF  USUAL  PRICES. 

We  specialize  in  alert,  watchful  stock  that  has  hundreds 
of  generations  of  supernaturally  intelligent  and  teach¬ 
able  stock  back  of  it.  A  thousand  years  working  on  the 
farm  has  made  this  breed  the  greatest  farm  dog  in  the 
world.  Pedigreed  stock  only;  bred  for  special  purposes 
We  advise  fully  on  feeding  and  training.  Write  for  pho¬ 
tos  and  pedigrees.  Glenroad  Farm,  Bloomsbury,  \  j. 


.A.  I  XL  JtJ  J — 1  A  T~  ■  f-  z  pst 

One  choice  3iA-yr.-old  Female,  $20.  One  lO-mos.-old 
Male,  $25.  Also  Male  puppies  born  Feb.  27th,  $15  each. 
All  stock  eligible  for  registration  in  A.  K.  C. 

II.  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Qfl  Airortaloc  Must  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Priced 
UU  All  oudlco  low.  Shacly  Side  Farm,  Madison,  s.  1. 

4  mos.  Pedigreed  females,  $5. 

ANDREW  J.  WILSON, Bristol,  Conn.  R.  F.  0  No.  3 


Airedale  Pups 


BLUE  TICK  COON  HOUND  PUPS 

Extra  long  ears;  from  real  cooners;  $15,  Black  and  tan 
Fox  Hound  pups  ;  dandies  ;  none  better.  $10. 

O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  Frorn^ Champion  bred,  farm 


Eureka  Collie  Kennels 


raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Bai  66R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


FOUR  Exceptionally  Fine  White  COLLIE  Males 

9  mos.  old,  of  choice  breeding.  Eligibleto registry.  Make 
good  Stud  Dogs.  CHETOLA  KENNELS,  Hock  Creek  Sta.,  Ohio 


,  Matrons  and 


Disposal  Sale  of  Pedigreed  Collie  Pups  grown  dogs" 

All  colors.  JOHN  GAYNOR  ISO  Fourth  SL  Troy,  NT. 


Bedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  apd  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Pnllio  Pnnniao  the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
UUIIIB  ruppies  CEOVEKNOOK  KENNELS,  t'hanibersbnrg,  Pa. 


QUALITY  WHITE  COLLIES 


Polina  Pnnniao  5  mos-  o|d;  registered;  farm  raised;  ex- 
fUllbc  ruppica  ceilent  type  and  size.  Males.  $40;  fe¬ 
males,  $30.  C.  Drysdale  Ulack  Somerville,  N.  3. 


White  Eskimo  Spitz  Pups  Ld^t  doSatM^’$«fft 

males.  $10.0.  II.  KILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

SCOTCH  COLLIES.  Welsh  Shepherds.  Pups  and  dogs.  Over 
100  head.  Half  price.  Every  one  a  born  heeler.  Ship 
C.O.D.  Seebeforeyou  pay.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.Y. 

U/ANTED— Pedigreed  A. K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
"  Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

Purebred  English  Bull  Dog,  not  registered,  all  white, 
14  months.  Price,  $18.  H.  Hurd,  Thorndike,  Me. 

Lake  Shore  Kennels,  Himrod,  N.  Y.^e^puppil; 

Airedale  puppies,  §8,  $5  and  $7  each,  on  approval! 

Cocker  Spaniels  A“  a*CB 


tion.  O.  II.  RILEY 


sex.  Write  for  informa 

Franklin,  Vermont 


GOATS 


PURE  NUBIAN  BUCK 

Two  Grade  Nubian  does,  one  Grade  Saanen  doe. 
nine  mos.  kid.  MAY  BROG  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE— Have  just  returned  from  Idaho  with 

2,000  y  o  l°rn  ne^  Heavy  Shearing  Breeding  Ewes 

Just  the  type  for  hot  house  purposes  or  Summer  lambs. 

CHAHLES  II.  BBAdtl  Pbeue  3221V  llolley,  N.  I. 
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Milks  Faster,  Cleaner 

and  with  Less  Vacuum 


IF  you  have  one  of  the  thousands  of  Perfection  Milkers 
which  have  given  such  enthusiastic  satisfaction  since  they 
were  put  on  the  market  13  years  ago,  or  if  you  have  any 
other  inflation  type  milker,  you  can  better  it  at  a  small  ex¬ 
pense  with  these  new  teat  cups. 

It  is  not  only  very  easy  to  clean,  but  it  milks  faster, 
cleaner  and  with  less  vacuum.  One  pull  and  it’s  all  apart. 
Another  pull  and  it’s  all  together  again. 

You  are  losing  money  every  night  and  morning  that 
you  still  continue  the  old  obsolete  hand  process.  Perfection 

milks  in  one-third  the  time  with 
a  gentle  suction  followed  by  a 
downward  squeeze — nature’s  way. 
The  only  milker  in  which  suction 
and  squeeze  are  individually  con¬ 
trolled. 

Easy  terms  if  desired.  Send 
for  our  new  catalog  today. 

Perfection  Mfg.  Co* 

2115  East  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
—  or  — 

245  West  Jefferson  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 


H*ave«,  Cough*,  Condition, 
or,  Worms,  r  Most  .or  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
jr,«g)g  Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
‘‘S***^  per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
Th*  Newton  Remedy  C*. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


and 


If  your  dealer 
can  t  supply  you 
write 

Arcady  Farms  Milling  Go 
Chicago 


Canvas  Covers 

FOR  TRUCKS  AND  AUTOS 

10  oz.  plain  canvas,  9xli,  $8. 

BROWN  WATERPROOF.  SU,  prepaid. 
All  sizes  made.  Write  tor  samples. 
IV.  W.  STANLEY,  290  Church  St.,Newrork 


The  Fuller  8s  Johnson  Farm  Pump 
Engine  is  considered  by  its  many 
thousands  of  users  a  guaranteed 
water  supply  for  the  stock,  for  the 
house,  for  sprinkling  lawns,  watering 
gardens,  washing  windows,  and 
automobiles,  fire  protection,  etc. 

This  engine  is  air 
cooled,  can’t  freeze, 
won’t  overheat.  Comes 
complete.  Fits  .any 
pump — direct  connect¬ 
ed.  No  belts,  pulleys 
or  extras  needed. 

Very  economical  on 
the  use  of  fuel.  Runs  1 2 
to  15  hours  on  3  quarts 
of  gasoline.  Pumps  1 00 
to  1 000  pails  per  hour. 

Write  for  free  catalog 
17B.  It  tells  all  about 
the  Farm  PumpEngine, 
and  how  it  is  used  to  get 
plenty  of  fresh  water. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.CO. 

Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 

616  Rowe  St.,  Madison,  WIs.,  U.  S.  A. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Dairy  Ration  with  Soy  Bean 
Hay 

I  wish  a  good  grain  ration  for  cows, 
Holsteins  and  Jerseys.  I  am  now  using 
Soy  bean  hay,  also  corn  fodder,  thrown 
out  in  barnyard  on  the  whole  stalk.  If 
possible  to  get  a  good  ration  in  using 
Soy  bean  hay  with  grain  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  in  my  territory. 

Farmington,  Del.  D.  N.  n. 

Soy  bean  hay  makes  an  excellent 
roughage.  It  is  a  little  higher  in  pro¬ 
tein  than  Alfalfa,  and  a  ration  carrying 
IS  per  cent  digestible  protein  should  give 
good  results  when  fed  with  this  type  of 
roughage  and  corn  fodder.  The  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  is  recommended :  200  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  middlings,  500  lbs. 
ground  oats,  500  lbs.  cornmeal,  200  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten  feed,  200 
lbs.  old  process  oilmeal,  20  lbs.  salt. 
Your  Jerseys  should  do  better  if  you  fed 
them  at  the  rate  of  about  1  lb.  of  grain 
to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  produced  by  each 
cow.  and  the  Holsteins  at  the  rate  of  1 
lb.  of  grain  to  each  S1/^  lbs.  of  milk. 

J.  W.  B. 


Experiments  With  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays 

|  As  readers  know  we  have  tried  to  find 
results  of  treating  cattle  with  the  so- 
called  violet  rays  of  light.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  rays  have  the  power  to  affect 
metabolism  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  the  chemical  processes  which  act 
to  build  up  the  living  body.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  violet  rays  of  light  have  an 
effect  upon  the  deposits  of  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  body.  Some  experiments 
along  this  line  are  under  way  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  and  are  brief¬ 
ly  described  as  follows :] 

We  are  now  conducting  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  we  are  exposing  several 
cows  to  the  rays  of  the  mercury-vapor 
lamp  every  day.  We  have  this  lamp 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  and  place  the 
cows  in  a  stall  directly  under  the  lamp. 
The  stall  is  so  arranged  so  that  she  must 
stand  directly  under  the  lamp  until  she 
is  removed  from  the  stall. 

Our  idea  of  conducting  this  experi¬ 
ment  was  to  determine  whether  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  affected  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  assimilation.  We  are  making 
daily  analysis  of  the  milk  and  *the  blood 
of  these  animals.  To  date  our  results 
would  appear  to  show  that  the  rays  have 
not  affected  metabolism,  but  before  we 
can  say  definitely  about  this  we  shall 
conduct  further  experiments  in  the  Fall. 
We. shall  also  try  to  feed  rats  on  the  milk 
given  by  different  cows  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  this  lamp  to  determine  if  cows 
exposed  to  ultra-violet  rays  give  milk 
with  an  increased  anti-rachitic  factor. 

We  are  planning  soon  also  to  start 
feeding  calves  on  different  rations  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  ultra-violet  light  as  well  as 
experiments  on  treating  calves  themselves 
with  this  ray. 

We  have  been  conducting  these  tests 
only  about  two  months,  and  I  dare  not 
give  you  any  conclusions  as  yet.  I  do 
know  that  treating  milk  with  the  ultra¬ 
violet  ray  seems  to  increase  the  anti¬ 
rachitic  factor.  Some  might  say  that 
the  vitamins  are  increased.  I  would  not 
state  it  this  way,  as  I  do  not  think  the 
vitamins  are  increased,  but  their  power 
of  increasing  growth  or  combating  rick¬ 
ets  is  increased.  Some  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  knowledge  lies  yet  unearthed  re¬ 
garding  the  ultra-violet  rays.  The  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  cured  leg  weakness  in  chicks 
here  last  Spring,  but  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  writh  cod  liver  oil  as  you 
know.  J.  w.  B. 


Cream  Foams  in  Churn 

What  can  be  the  trouble  with  my 
cream?  I  am  milking  two  nice  fat  cows; 
they  have  been  well  fed  all  Winter.  When 
my  cream ‘ripens  I  try  to  churn  it  with 
no  result.  Having  churned  as  long  as 
two  hours  it  foams,  and  the  more  I 
churn  the  more  it  foams,  and  no  butter. 
Cows  will  not  be  fresh  for  four  and  six 
months.  I  am  sure  they  get  enough  salt 
and  water.  When  the  cows  are  being 
milked  the  milk  looks  like  warm  lard, 
and  when  I  churn  sometimes  it  looks  as 
if  the  butter  is  coming  and  the  cream 
gets  thick,  but  will  not  make  butter. 

Virginia.  mbs.  e.  a. 


The  foaming  of  cream  during  churning 
is  not  uncommon  in  cold  weather.  The 
cause  of  foaming  and  its  remedy  presents 
a  puzzling  problem.  Many  experiment 
stations  recommend  warming  of  the 
cream  in  the  churn  at  time  of  foaming 
together  with  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  handfuls  of  salt.  Warming  of  the 
cream  either  by  adding  water  directly 
to  the  churn  or  by  running  the  warm  wa¬ 
ter  over  the  outside  will  often  overcome' 
the  difficulty.  The  temperature,  however, 
should  not  be  raised  much  over  G5  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.  The  action  of  the  added 
salt  is  difficult  to  explain,  but  it  seems 
to  overcome  foaming,  and  I  should  ad¬ 
vise  your  giving  it  a  trial.  As  noted 
above,  two  or  three  handfuls  of  clean 
salt  are  thrown  into  the  churn  as  soon 
as  any  indication  of  foaming  appears.  If 
water  is  added  directly  to  the  churn,  a 
dipperful  or  two  is  all  that  is  needed. 

J.  w.  B. 


Cream  Does  Not  Mix 

We  have  three  Guernsey  cows  which 
have  been  fresh  about  six  months.  We 
are  having  trouble  with  the  milk.  It 
seems  to  taste  all  right,  only  after  the 
milk  stands  a  while  the  cream  will  not 
stir  up  with  the  milk.  It  seems  to  be 
feathery,  or  goes  into  small  lumps,  and 
no  matter  how  it  is  stirred  it  stays  that 
way.  Is  it  due  to  the  way  I  am  feeding 
or  not?  We  have  no  silo,  so  for  succulent 
feed  I  give  them  a  12-qt.  pail  of  wet  beet 
pulp  divided  among  the  three  in  the 
morning  and  about  4  qts.  of  grain  to 
each.  At  night  I  give  the  same  grain  and 
either  a  pail  of  cut  mangels  or  potatoes. 
Generally  beets  one  night  and  potatoes 
the  next.  My  grain  mixture  is  100  lbs. 
sprouted  oats,  100  lbs.  cornmeal.  50  lbs. 
Buffalo  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran 
and  50  lbs.  of  oilmeal  (O.  P. )  and  about 
3  4bs.  of  salt.  Sometimes  4  have  to 
cut  out  the  succulent  feed  for  a  feeding 
or  two  on  account  of  its  laxative  effect. 
Is  it  the  way  I  am  feeding  which  affects 
the  milk?  o.  D. 

Long  Island. 

The  trouble  which  you  are  experienc¬ 
ing  with  your  cream  is  not  due  to  the 
ration.  The  ration  is  a  satisfactory  one. 
This  difficulty  occurs  at  times  with  rich 
cream  or  milk,  and  especially  if  it  is 
cold  at  the  time  of  mixing.  I  believe 
the  mixing  will  be  satisfactory  if  the 
cream  is  warmed  up  slightly  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  75  degrees,  fahr.  This 
will  bring  the  fat  into  a  more  liquid 
state  and  make  it  mix  better  with  the 
milk.  Of  course  the  milk  and  cream 
should  be  cooled  again  after  stirring  so 
as  to  prevent  the  growth  of  bacteria. 
At  low  temperatures  the  fat  is  hard  and 
will  not  readily  mix  with  milk.  When 
your  cows  are  on  pasture,  the  fat  will 
naturally  soften  aud  no  doubt  this  trouble 
will  disappear.  j.  w.  b. 


Sawdust  and  Straw  for 
Bedding  Lambs 

I  have  used  sawdust  for  bedding  horses, 
cows  and  sheep,  but  do  not  remember 
ever  having  had  young  lambs  on  it.  I 
never  heard  of  anyone  using  it  with  ill  - 
effects,  and  I  certainly  should  have  used 
it  without  thinking  of  any  harm.  Of 
course,  young  lambs  are  susceptible  to 
pneumonia,  but  I  hardly  see  how  the 
sawdust  (unless  very  wet)  without  the 
bedding  could  harm  them.  Of  course, 
you  have  a  yard  where  they  can  run. 
Both  lambs  and  sheep  need  the  exercise, 
and  should  have  a  yard  where  they  can 
run  every  day  when  not  too  stormy. 
Lambs,  especially,  need  the  run  and  all 
the  sun  they  can  have.  To  keep  them 
growing  from  now  until  pasture  time 
the  ewes  will  need  especially  good  care 
and  feed  to  keep  the  milk  supply  coming, 
hut  no  doubt  you  understand  that.  If 
sawdust  is  dry  I  should  not  have  the 
least  fear  of  any  harm  from  it,  either  on 
a  floor  or  in  basements  like  we  keep 
our  sheep  here.  However,  I  have  never 
tried  it  nor  seen  it  tried.  Sawdust  here 
is  from  $3  to  $4  per  load,  and  too  ex 
pensive  to  use  for  bedding  now. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  c.  c. 

Bray:  “I  saw  you  in  church  last  Sun¬ 
day.”  Gray :  “I  didn’t  notice  you.” 
Bray  :  “I  suppose  not.  You  see.  I  took 
the  collection.” — The  Western  Christian 
Advocate. 
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Health  Notes 


Soda  Salicylate  for  Rheu¬ 
matism 

I  saw  item  regarding  paralyzed  birds 
on  page  540.  I  have  had  that  trouble 
and  cured  my  birds  with  salicylate  of 
soda.  Dissolve  30  grains  or  as  much 
as  a  dime  will  hold,  in  a  tablespoonful 
of  water.  Give  two  doses  a  day.  Put 
birds  in  dry  coop  and  they  will  be  all 
right  in  two  or  three  days.  I  always 
had  good  results;  never  had  it  to  fail. 
This  is  an  old  remedy  for  rheumatism. 

Alden,  N.  Y.  yv.  z. 

Salicylate  of  soda  is,  as  you  say,  an 
old  remedy  for  rheumatism,  and  the  most 
dependable  remedy  for  eases  of  rheuma¬ 
tism  of  the  acute  inflammatory  type.  It 
is  also  often  helpful  in  the  more  obscure 
manifestations  of  so-called  rheumatism, 
probably  dependent  upon  local  infections 
somewhere  in  the  body.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  few  rheumatics  who  have  not  taken 
it,  in  one  form  or  another  and  no  one, 
reading  this,  need  think  that  a  startling 
discovery  has  been  made  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism.  If  you  have  rheumatism 
and  wish  to  try  salicylate  of  soda,  ask 
your  doctor  for  it.  He  will  probably 
reply,  “Why,  that  is  just  what  I  have 
been  giving  you.”  Lameness  in  fowls 
dependent  upon  rheumatism  should  be 
benefited  by  this  drug,  though  that  loss 
of  the  use  of  the  legs  which  we  have  so 
frequently  spoken  of  of  late  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  matter.  Your  suggestion  is  a  good 
one  and  may  well  be  tried  by  owners  of 
fowls  displaying  lameness,  accompanied 
by  evident  tenderness  or  swelling  of 
joints.  It  will  be  of  no  avail  in  those 
cases  of  leg  paralysis  dependent  upon 
disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

M.  B.  D. 


and  it  is  true  of  them  as  of  few  other 
people  that  “Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick.”  The  human  ear  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  organs  of  the  body, 
and  all  clumsy  or  inexperienced  hands 
should  be  kept  away  from  it.  “Pick  your 
ears  with  your  elbows”  is  the  advice 
given  by  skilled  aurists,  and  it  is  sound, 
for  the  habit  of  putting  pins  or  tooth¬ 
picks  or  nails  into  the  ears  to  “pull  out 
the  wax”  is  just  about  as  sensible  as 
poking  such  things  into  the  eyes  to  clean 
them. 


Notes  About  “Worms” 

What  is  safe  and  good  to  get  rid  of 
worms  in  adults?  They  are  white  and 
look  like  maggots.  n.  b.  g. 

New  York. 

First,  find  out  what  kind  of  worms  are 
present,  not  because  you  feel  that  these 
creatures  should  be  properly  introduced 
before  you  have  any  dealings  with  them, 
but  because  there  are  several  varieties  of 
worms  that  inhabit  at  times  the  human 
intestinal  tract,  and  these  different  varie¬ 
ties  require  different  measures  to  .assure 
(heir  expulsion.  Your  statement  that  the 
worms  you  have  seen  “look  like  maggots” 
doesn't  describe  them  sufficiently  to  en¬ 
able  me  to  identify  them.  Perhaps  they 
are  pin  or  seat  worms,  small  and  short, 
like  bits  of  white  thread  about  a  half 
inch  long ;  perhaps  they  are  round 
worms,  of  a  pinkish  hue  and  more  like 
angleworms  in  form  and  size;  perhaps 
they  are  sections  of  a  tapeworm,  broad 
and  flat,  like  pieces  of  white  tape,  but 
thicker,  and  perhaps  what  you  think  are 
worms  are  but  shreds  of  mucus,  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for  worms  by  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 


these  parasites.  You  see  I  do  not  know 
what  does  look  like  maggots  to  you  ;  none 
of  these  worms  look  like  maggots  to  me. 

Let  us  guess  that  what  you  have  seen 
are  pin  worms  ;  the  domestic  remedy  for 
these  is  a  tea  made  from  quassia  chips, 
one  ounce  of  chips  to  a  pint  of  water, 
injected  after  the  lower  bowel  has  been 
cleared  by  an  enema  of  soapy  water, 
held  and  repeated.  Let  us  guess  again ; 
this  time  we  guess  round  worms,  and  a 
drug  called  santonin  is  so  much  the  best 
remedy  for  these  that  we  will  let  your 
physician  prescribe  it  and  tell  you  how 
to  use  it ;  it  isn’t  a  safe  domestic  remedy. 
We  still  have  another  guess,  and  this  time 
we  guess  tapeworm,  a  hard  customer  to 
deal  with,  but  one  that  sometimes  yields 
to  so  simple  a  domestic  remedy  as  the 
meats  of  pumpkin  seeds,  well  ground  or 
chewed  up,  about  two  ounces  at  a  dose. 
These  should  be  given  after  a  12  to  24- 
hour  fast  and  a  physic  to  clear  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract  out  and  give  the  remedy 
an  opportunity  to  reach  the  worm.  As 
is  well  known,  unless  the  head,  from 
which  the  body  segments  of  the  worm 
grow,  is  expelled,  the  tapeworm  will  be 
reproduced.  Pumpkin  seeds  may  also  be 
used  to  expel  round  worms  and  are  a  safe 
domestic  remedy,  if  they  don’t  give  you 
the  colic.  Like  signs  of  rain  in  a  drought, 
all  worm  remedies  fail  at  times,  and  it 
requires  all  the  resources  of  a  physician 
to  get  rid  of  the  undesired  parasites. 
Sometimes.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  phy¬ 
sician  fails.  Often,  some  one  uses  a 
remedy  of  which  he  has  heard  and  suc¬ 
ceeds.  He  is  confident  then  that  he 
knows  of  a  sure  thing,  and  more  than  all 
the  doctors.  M.  B.  D. 


The  1925  Index 

Readers  who  have  not  received  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  Annual  Index  for 
3925,  and  wish  a  copy,  will  be  supplied 
free  on  application  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


COMBINATION 
SCREEN  DOORS 


— ST 


Two  doors  in  one. 
Removable  screen 
panel  replaced  in 
winter  with  sub¬ 
stantial  storm  pan¬ 
el.  Leave  door  on 
hinges  the  year 
'round.  Prices  in- 
cludedoorand  both 
panels.  Convenient 
—handsome — d  ura- 
ble. 

2-6x6-6  -  $6.71 
2-8x6-8  -  6.95 

2-10x6-10  7.37 
3x7  -  -  -  7.62 
Big  Building  Ma¬ 
terial  Catalog  Free 
Combination  Screen  and  Storm  Door  — Send  E or  It. 

Write  for  prices  on  window  It  Shows  How  to 
screens,  garage  doors,  roof-  Build  at  a 

ing,  shingles,  wallboard,  etc.  Saving. 

Webber  Lumber  &  Supply  Company 

263  Summer  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


I 


Hot  Weather  is  coming 
Get  Reaclu  NOW ! 

Illlllllll 


/''tRDER  your  Champion  Milk 
U  Cooler  and  be  sure  of  bet¬ 
ter  milk.  Stops  germ’ growth. 
Removes  food  and  animal 
flavors.  Simple  to  use.  Easy  to 
clean.  One  milking  saved 
more  than  pays  its  costs.  The 
Champion  hem  outsold  all 
other  coolers  every  year  for 
32  years.  Order  yours  today. 

Champion  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  Inc. 

10  Squires  Street  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER. 

Stops  Germ  Growth 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  PowerCnltivator  for  g 
Gardeners  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065 -33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Enlarged  Glands;  Wire 
Nails;  Pinhead  Oatmeal 

I  read  an  article  on  page  281  on 
troublesome  lymphatic  glands.  When  we 
lived  in  the  city  I  was  troubled  with 
glands  on  the  outside  of  the  left  leg  be¬ 
low  the  knee  and  also  running  up  the  leg 
to  the  groin.  At  times  I  could  hardly 
walk.  I  painted  the  knee  gland  with 
iodine  which  broke  it  and  have  never 
been  bothered  since.  Page  369,  on  using 
wire  shingle  nails.  Do  not  use  them,  as 
there  are  roofs  where  they  have  had  to 
renail  the  whole  roof.  Use  a  treated 
cut  nail.  Page  2S2,  article  on  clipped 
oats.  Nearly  all  of  the  clipped  oats  we 
get  at  the  feed  mill  are  what  is  known 
as  pinhead,  coming  from  the  cereal  mills 
and  contain  very  little  meat  or  feeding 
value.  w-  E- 

The  treatment  of  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands  would  differ  with  the  cause  of 
the  enlargement.  Painting  with  iodine 
might  be  good  treatment  for  some,  but 
would  hardly  avail  if  the  cause  of  the 
enlargement  was  tuberculosis,  cancer  or 
an  attack  of  diphtheria.  The  first  essen¬ 
tial  in  any  intelligent  treatment  is  ac¬ 
curate  diagnosis,  and  that,  by  the  way, 
is  what  they  run  medical  colleges  for. 

Your  observation  as  to  wire  shingle 
nails  is,  I  think,  the  same  one  that  other 
unfortunate  house  owners  have  been 
obliged  to  make.  The  old-fashioned  cut 
nail  wasn’t  as  comfortable  in  the  mouth 
but  it  held  the  shingles  longer. 

The  real  pinhead  oatmeal  prescribed 
for  little  chicks  is  the  old-fashioned 
household  oatmeal,  now  known  as  steel 
cut.  It  has  been  largely  replaced  by 
rolled  oats  or  oat  flakes  but  is  still  pre¬ 
ferred  by  many  for  the  table. 

M.  B.  D. 


Removing  a  Wart 

On  page  7S2  Mrs.  II.  F.  asks  for  a 
“wart  remover.”  If  she  will  moisten  the 
wart  and  then  cover  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  do  this  repeatedly,  it  will  re¬ 
move  warts  with  no  ill  effect  whatever. 
Not  long  ago  I  removed  an  unsightly 
seed-wart  that  formed  right  at  the  left 
lower  lid  of  my  left  eye.  Of  course  I 
persisted  in  the  treatment  until  it  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  it  is  gone  en¬ 
tirely.  I  have  used  soda  on  cow’s  teats 
and  it  proved  entirely  effective.  It  is 
perfectly  harmless  and  leaves  no  scar. 
Try  it  and  prove  it.  I.  S.  wanmaker. 

New  York. 


Cures  for  Deafness 


For  20  Years  the 

Burrell  has  milked  their  cows  clean 


“My  father  installed  Burrell  Milkers  in 
1906,  and  we  have  been  using  the  same 
machines  ever  since.  For  20  years  our  Burrell 
Milkers  have  always  milked  the  cows  clean,  and 
we  never  do  any  stripping.” — C.  D.  Miner. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean" 

That  is  what  Burrell  users  say  over  and 
over  again — “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean.” 

This  phrase  has  become  almost  the  universal 
expression  of  praise  of  Burrell  users.  And, 
when  the  performance  of  a  milker  is  thus  sum¬ 
marized  by  men  it  has  served  for  many  years, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
it  will  milk  your  cows.  But  until  you  know 


St  SCims  ifiiTUitk 
C tun 


a  Burrell,  you  may  think  it  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”. 

4  features  make  a  Burrell  best 

The  Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  is 
adaptable  to  teats  of  practically  every 
size;  the  Automatic  Controller,  which  regulates 
the  suction  to  suit  each  individual  cow;  the  san¬ 
itary  Moisture  Trap,  which  prevents  contamin¬ 
ation  of  the  milk;  the  Positive  Relief  Pulsator, 
which  insures  natural  circulation  and  pre¬ 
vents  congestion  in  the  teats  —  these  are  the 
exclusive  features  that  cause  Burrell  users  to 
say  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”— and  these  are 
the  features  you  want  in  the  milker  you  buy. 


Learn  about  this  remarkable  separator 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dairymen.  One  pictures 
and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker.  The  other  tells  all  about  the  Burrell-Simplex 
Cream  Separator — with  its  wonderful  Link  Blades  that  give  the  Burrell  a  greater 
capacity  to  a  given  size  of  bowl,  to  a  given  speed  and  to  a  given  amount  of  power 
than  any  other  separator.  It  tells  all  about  its  simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction, 
and  how  “It  Skims  the  Milk  Clean” — cleaner  than  any  other  separator.  Before 
you  select  a  milker  or  separator,  read  both  of  these  books.  Send  for  them  today. 


Regarding  ear  cures,  I  have  tried  four 
different  kinds  for  hearing  and  if  any 
kind  would  do  what  the  advertisement 
claims,  the  advertiser  would  soon  be  a 
millionaire.  But  they  are  like  the  woman 
who  went  to  Moody  with  her  trouble. 
When  asked  what  her  trouble  was  she 
replied,  “Exaggeration.”  He  said.  “Call 
it,  lying,  madam.”  Your  paper  exposes 
lies  instead  of  putting  in  lying  adver¬ 
tisements.  s- 

New  York. 

We  think  the  “deafness  cures”  are 
just  about  the  meanest  efforts  to  steal 
money  from  poor  humans  that  we  have 
any  record  of.  Probably  some  other 
“cures”  may  do  more  harm  to  the  body, 
but  deaf  people  are  peculiarly  sensitive, 


D.H.BUrrell&Go.Inc.  20  Albany  St.  Little  Falls,  New  York 
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' Which  is  easier 
to  keep  clean  ? 

With  The  Surge  Milker 
the  milk  travels  ONLY 
4  inches  from  Teat  to 
Pail.  With  other 
milkers  it  travels  through 
4  feet  of  curling  rubber 
tubes  and  twisted  claws— where 
bacteria  breeds  and  contaminate 
the  milk.  To  produce  CLEAN  milk 
any  milker  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  EVERY  DAY.  The  Surge 
is  so  easy  to  clean  that  there  is  no 
temptation  to  slight  the  job. 


Wonderful  Ned) 
Milking  Method 

Better  Milhind 

Cleaner  Milhr 
less  Work 

At  last  something  really 
new  in  machine  milking 
history !  The  wonderful 
new  SURGE  Milker ! 

A  machine  that  is  making 
records  for  Breeders  who 
never  dared  use  a  ma¬ 
chine  before.  A  machine 
that  produces  low  count, 
premium  priced  milk  — 
and  does  it  with  no  more 
work  than  you  now  give 
to  washing  milk  pails.  The 
Surge  is  sweeping  every¬ 
thing  before  it! 

(My  These  41fahber$ 

To  Wash 

Think  of  that!  You  men  who  have  tried  to 
keep  old  fashioned  milkers  clean — mark  this  ! 
Only  4  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to  wash.  No 
long  tubes.  No  claws.  No  places  for  the  milk 
to  lodge  and  breed  bacteria.  Easy  to  produce 
Grade  “A”  milk  and  get  premium  prices. 

Hail  Coupon  ForFREE 

Demonstration  Offer 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below  —  now — and  we  will 
install  The  Surge  Milker  complete  in  your  barn — 
Free — and  show  you  what  it  will  do  on  your  own 
cows.  No  cost  or  obligation  on  your  part. 

PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  " "d'd"  A-"o"" 

533  Willow  Street,  Syracuse,  N.'Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation.  Free  Surge  Catalog 
and  tell  me  all  about  your  special  Free  Demonstration  Offer  on 
the  SURGE  Milker.  (Please  give  this  information) 

Number  of  cows  milked . Do  you  have  Electricity? _ 


Name _ 

Address. 


-R.F.D - 


Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

makes  cows  milkable 

They  relax.  They  let  down.  You  get  the  last  drop. 
It  is  long  lasting. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  the  odor  of  the  pines. 
Because  of  this  odor  it  serves  a  threefold  purpose: 

First — It  is  the  most  effective  fly  and  mosquito  repellent 
known  to  science — quick  in  action,  long  lasting. 

Second  —  It  is  an  excellent  disinfectant.  Therefore,  while  it 
is  keeping  the  flies  away,  it  is  also  destroying  the  disease  germs 
that  attack  your  cow’s  body — disinfecting  your  barns,  and 
injecting  into  the  atmosphere  a  most  healthful  odor. 

Third — No  herd  sprayed  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  ever  suffers 
from  warbles,  which  cause  a  great  annual  loss  to  dairymen  and 
farmers. 

It  does  not  blister — does  not  stain  the  hair — does 
not  taint  milk.  Applied  to  the  hands  and  face,  it 
keeps  the  mosquitoes  away. 

If  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  does  not  prevent  the  milk  slumps 
make  your  cows  milkable  in  fly-time,  save  your  horse - 
flesh  all  summer  long,  it  will  not  cost  you  one  cent. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Old  Bob’s  Passing 


To  those  who  have  a  taste  for  Aire¬ 
dales  Bob  was  unquestionably  a  hand¬ 
some  dog.  But,  handsome  or  not,  to  all 
who  knew  him  he  was  the  perfect  coun¬ 
try  gentleman.  His  devotion  to  his  farm 
and  all  things  on  it  was  his  life — its  se¬ 
rious  part,  that  is — and  so  gravely  did 
he  take  his  responsibility  that  many  a 
night  it  kept  him  noisily  wakeful  long 
after  master  and  hands  were  deep  in 
sleep. 

When  occasionally  some  inner  sense 
gave  him  assurance  that  things  were  well 
with  all  that  belonged  to  him  he  would 
relax  his  vigilance  and  take  his  simple 
pleasures.  And  his  pleasures,  too,  were 
the  pleasures  of  the  country  gentleman — 
the  hunt.  Never  was  there  a  dog  who 
chased  cats  with  more  joyous  abandon. 
Chickens,  ducks,  rabbits,  all  things  with 
legs  and  inclination  to  run,  could  some¬ 
times  get  a  transient  bit  of  his  attention, 
but  the  only  really  satisfactory  things 
to  chase  were  cats.  As  he  grew  older— 
and  fatter,  lazier,  puffier,  too — lie  de¬ 
veloped  a  certain  contemptuous  tolerance 
for  other  small  things  that  scurried  be¬ 
fore  him.  Cats  alone  held  the  secret  of 
perennial  charm.  Cats  alone  possessed 
the  eternal  “come-liither”  call  that  could 
lure  him  to  action.  The  old  age  that 
settled  on  him  was  a  happy  old  age — an 
old  age  of  contentment,  of  importance 
and  of  a  dignity  broken  only  by  the  daily 
chase. 

And  then  there  came  a  break  in  the 
even  tenor  of  his  days.  The  boy  and 
girl  who  constituted  the  really  vital  part 
of  his  family  were  outgrowing  the  dis- 


over — literally  looked  him,  Bob,  over. 
The  shock  of  it  unnerved  him  and  he 
halted.  That  halt  was  his  undoing.  With 
it  something  crumpled  within  him — some¬ 
thing  that  had  supported  a  lofty  struc¬ 
ture  of  self-esteem,  benign  complacency 
and  regal  superiority.  It  was  the  sort  of 
thing  a  younger  dog,  or  a  dog  on  his  own 
land  could  live  down.  Bob  was  old.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  sheer  grit  forced  him  to  approach 
the  third  cat.  If  she  had  comprehended 
the  tragedy  of  it  she  might  have  jumped 
for  him  at  least.  As  it  w-as  she  took  her 
cue  from  her  betters  and  completed  the 
destruction.  Bob  looked  from  one  to  the 
other.  With  perfect  poise,  immovable, 
somewhat  bored,  the  three  cats  exchanged 
glances  of  amused  contempt  as  who  should 
say,  “Another  dog — old,  fat  and  from  the 
country.”  Bob  realized  suddenly  that 
his  rheumatism  was  unusually  bad. 
Gathering  the  last  shreds  of  departed 
power  about  him  he  sauntered  in  at  his 
backdoor,  and  he  never  willingly  left 
the  house  again.  When  put  out  he 
evinced  an  ardent  interest  in  the  shining 
garbage  pails  which  graced  the  back¬ 
yards.  Real  or  pretended?  Who  shall 
say?  Possibly  they  had  a  genuine  ap¬ 
peal  for  him.  Who  are  we  to  judge? 
Surely  he  was  not  the  first  old  dog  in 
town  to  be  caught  by  an  empty  glitter. 

Bob  aged  rapidly  in  a  few  months.  He 
was  deafer  than  ever  and  walked  with 
difficulty.  When  the  Easter  vacation 
came  and  the  family  started  for  the  farm 
he  hardly  seemed  to  care.  Not  until  the 
car  passed  the  old  school  and  the  children 
shouted  in  his  ears  that  they  were  al- 


Old  Hob 


trict  school.  Family  councils  were  be¬ 
ing  held  on  the  subject  of  high  school. 
Bob  was  not  invited  to  sit  in  on  those 
councils.  He  favored  education  for  his 
children,  of  course.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  it.  He  had  personally  conducted 
them  to  the  little  schoolhouse  and  called 
for  them  there  at  night  for  years.  It 
was  his  way  of  expressing  to  other  and 
more  selfish  dogs,  who  bore  resentment 
toward  the  order  of  things  which  de¬ 
prived  them  of  'their  playfellows,  his  lofty 
approval  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  learn¬ 
ing.  But  as  for  city  schools — -well,  that 
was  somewhat  different.  The  district 
school  should  suffice.  What  had  been 
good  enough  for  his  children’s  father, 
and  his  father’s  father,  should  be  good 
enough  for  them.  With  all  the  conserv¬ 
atism  of  the  landed  proprietor  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  thrust  all  four  paws 
down  on  the  city  high  school  proposition 
if  his  opinion  had  been  asked  before  the 
decision  was  made. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
wretched  dog  than  Bob  in  town.  He 
scorned  to  adjust  himself  to  so  unworthy 
an  environment.  To  be  expected  to  sleep 
in  the  cellar,  to  be  taken  out  on  a  leash ! 
It  was  preposterous  to  ask  a  self-respect¬ 
ing  dog  to  put  up  with  it.  He  lost  no 
opportunity  to  express  his  disapproval 
and  his  disgust. 

There  was  just  one  ray  of  hope.  Those 
town  cats  might  have  possibilities.  He 
would  reserve  judgment  until  lie  had 
looked  them  over,  but  city  life  was  con¬ 
fining  and  opportunities  rare.  A  chance 
came,  however.  He  stepped  out  loftily, 
though  somewhat  rheumatically,.  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  field.  There  were  three  in  sight. 
A  Persian  cat  of  unthinkable  size  was 
curled  up  on  a  neighboring  window- 
seat.  A  handsome  Maltese  sunned  herself 
lazily  on  •  a  porch  railing,  and  another 
well-fed  Sphinx  contemplated  a  group  of 
sparrows  from  a  convenient  fence.  On 
the  principle  of  “the  more  cat  the  better” 
Bob  swaggered  toward  the  big  Persian. 
He  paused  beneath,  the  window  and 
barked  alarmingly.  She  opened  an  eye 
and  yawned.  He  barked  again — more 
alarmingly.  She  opened  the  other  eye 
and  yawned.  A  third  time  he  barked  but 
with  less  assurance.  She  stretched  lazi¬ 
ly,  shifted  her  position  and  dozed  off. 
Surprised  but  not  discouraged  he  turned 
to  the  Maltese.  After  all  the  Persian 
was  indoors— a  sheltered  hothouse  speci¬ 
men  to  be  ignored  in  future.  He  ap¬ 
proached  his  second  recumbent  victim 
I  with  a  rush.  She  rose  to  her  full  height 
|  without  yielding  an  inch  and  looked  him 


most  home  did  he  rouse  himself.  When 
they  stopped  he  climbed  out -stiffly  and 
looked  around.  His  stumpy  tail  began  to 
move  and  an  ear  twitched  convulsively, 
happily. 

He  had  never  expected  to  see  the  old 
place  again  and  here  it  was,  apparently 
quite  unchanged.  He  had  better  inspect 
it  a  bit.  Those  foremen  left  in  charge — 
you  never  could  tell,  with  help  what  it 
was  nowadays.  Pie  took  a  few  heavy 
steps  forward.  A  distant  cat  with  a 
long  memory  w-as  suddenly  electrified, 
and  old  Boh  saw.  Suddenly  something 
within  him  because  young  and  fresh  and 
eager.  But  duty  first,  of  course.  Stuffily 
important  he  began  his  inspection.  House, 
barns,  chicken  houses,  packing  house, 
garage,  gardens,  orchards,  and  back  again 
to  the  house.  Signs  of  occupancy  and 
life  everywhere.  All  was  well  with  the 
place.  The  eats  particularly  had  done 
well  in  his  absence — more  cats  and  kit¬ 
tens  than  he  had  dreamed  of — well 
brought  up,  too,  showing  proper  spirit 
toward  their  betters ;  that  group  over 
there,  now,  ready  to  flee  if  he  moved  a 
paw — he  had  better  step  over  there  for 
a  moment,  perhaps ;  might  as  well  lay 
off  for  the  rest  of  the  morning,  anyhow. 
And  then  something  snapped.  Spring¬ 
time.  the  farm  and  the  scattering  cats 
went  to  his  head.  Dignity,  depression, 
all  was  forgotten  and  all  was  confusion, 
delirious  happiness  and  swirling  cats. 
Wildly  and  more  wildly  he  raced.  Never 
had  there  been  a  Spring  like  this.  He 
was  young  again,  younger  than  he  had 
ever  been.  And  the  children  teased  him 
about  his  gout.  Gout !  Pshaw,  he’d 
show  them !  Watch  that  cat  go !  She 
was  light  on  her  feet — the  way  cats  used 
to  be  when  he  was  young.  And  another 
one  over  there  !  And  another  !  Oh,  the 
joy  of  it !  And  on,  and  on,  and  on - 

They  were  shouting  to  him  to  stop  and 
rest.  As  if  he  needed  rest!  A  young 
blood  like  him !  Perhaps,  though,  one 
might  give  the  cats  a  bit  of  a  rest — 
’twouldn’t  do  to  wind  ’em  at  the  start — 
and  they’d  run  all  the  better  for  it  later. 
He’d  just  curl  up  here  for  a  minute 
where  he  could  keep  an  eye  on  ’em. 
Funny  cats — kind  of  blurry  looking,  and 
far  off,  too.  But  all  with  the  proper 
spring  to  ’em. 

Warm  sunshine,  home  again  on  his 
own  land,  surrounded  by  those  be  loved, 
self  respect  restored,  spring  in  his  blood 
and  one  last  wild  delirium  of  happiness 
to  strain  his  old  heart  to  bursting — - 
what  country  gentleman  could  ask  to  go 
in  a  better  way?  A.  B. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Dairying  in  Florida 

The  dairy  situation  in  Florida  seems  to 
have  several  new  angles  not  known  In 
the  North.  One  problem,  and  a  serious 
one,  is  the  Texas  cattle  fever  tick — a 
deadly  menace  to  imported  cows.  Some 
counties  are  clean  of  this  pest,  while  in 
others  it  is  still  very  bad.  Many  north¬ 
ern  men  have  little  idea  how  cattle  from 
the  North  fade  away  and  die  when 
brought  where  these  ticks  can  get  at 
them.  It  would  be  very  dangerous  to  take 
good  cattle  from  the  North  into  such 
Florida  counties  as  have  not  been  cleaned 
up. 

Another  problem  is  stated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  the  Florida  Experiment 
Station  : 

During  the  year  1925,  when  we  had 
such  an  extensive  real  estate  boom  all 
over  Florida,  there  was  wild  craze  for 
subdivision  property,  and  every  city,  town 
and  hamlet  of  the  State  was  speculating 
on  acreage  for  subdivision.  Many  of 
our  dairymen  sold  their  farms  for  sub¬ 
division  purposes  ;  some  at  such  prices  as 
to  make  further  effort  to  dairy  useless. 
In  fact,  we  have  reports  from  farms  that 
sold  as  high  as  two  to  three  million  dol¬ 
lars.  All  this,  together  with  the  greatly 
increased  population  during  the  Summer 
of  1925,  contributed  to  bring  about  a 
shortage  of  milk  which  has  resulted  in 
quite  an  agitation  in  increased  milk 
production  in  Florida. 

For  the  last  10  years,  Florida  has  had 
a  milk  shortage  three  to  four  months  in 
the  Winter  season,  followed  by  a  milk 
surplus  for ‘eight  to  nine  months  of  the 
Summer  season.  Our  local  dairymen 
were  unable  to  supply  the  milk  require¬ 
ments  of  the  large  influx  of  Winter  tour¬ 
ists,  who  for  the  most  part  only  spent 
three  or  four  months  in  Florida.  The 
demand,  with  the  bonus  of  price  offered 
these  few  months,  always  increased  our 
local  production  beyond  the  normal  con¬ 
sumption  after  the  tourists  left. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  meeting  this 
condition  and  that  is  by  trying  to  main¬ 
tain  a  liquid  milk  production  that  will 
take  care  of  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  State,  and  import  milk  from  dairy 
centers  in  refrigerator  cars  to  take  care 
of  the  surplus  season.  In  the  past.  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  In¬ 
diana  and  Virginia  have  supplied  the 
greater  amount  of  this  milk.  Tennessee 
shipped  in  considerable  amount  of  milk 
last  year. 

Of  course  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
any  system  of  dairying  to  maintain  its 
full  existence  on  four  months’  business. 
In  most  sections  the  ice  cream  trade 
absorbs  great  quantities  of  milk  and 
cream  wherever  the  laws  compel  the  use 
of  pure  dairy  products.  In  Florida  our 
reporter  says  : 

For  ice  cream  purposes,  we  are  im¬ 
porting  ’large  quantities  of  milk  powders, 
condensed  milk  and  unsalted  butter.  Our 
ice  cream  plants  purchase  their  require¬ 
ments  from  the  markets  that  offer  the 
best  prices  with  the  freight  considered. 

Very  likely  many  of  our  readers,  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  Land  of  Flowers,  have 
eaten  the  ice  cream  served  at  restaurants 
and  hotels.  Now  they  know  what  most 
of  it  is — dissolved  milk  powder  and  un¬ 
salted  butter. 

Payment  for  Reacting  Cows 

I  have  read  much  about  the  tuberculin 
test  of  cattle.  Could  you  tell  why  the 
condemned  purebred  animals  are  ap¬ 
praised  three  to  four  times  higher  than 
grade  animals?  The  purebred  beef  is 
not  better.  Cases  are  known  where 
grade  cow  was  appraised  only  $40  and 
beef  sold  for  more  than  purebred  that 
was  appraised  $140.  Apparently  the 
purebred  owners  are  getting  rich  on  this 
T.B.  testing  business  while  the  grade 
owners,  especially  the  working  farmer, 
with  only  a  few  cows,  is  ruined.  Grade 
owners’  taxes  are  raised  to  pay  those 
highly  appraised  purebreds.  The  testing 
charges  are  the  same  for  grade  as  for 
purebred.  We  are  charged  $1.25  per 
head  up  to  10  head — those  passing  the 
first  test  are  retested  for  that  same  $1.25 
we  paid  for  the  first  test.  Over  10  head 
the  charges  are  only  75c  per  head  and 
are  retested  for  that,  too.  H.  s. 

It  is  only  too  true  that  many  grades 
are  better  milkers  than  many  purebreds 
and  far  more  profitable  to  their  owners, 
but,  when  it  comes  to  selling  them  to  the 
State,  via  the  tuberculin  test,  the  owners 
of  purebreds  are  in  position  to  realize 
what  we  should  not,  perhaps,  call  a 
greater  profit  but  a  more  gratifying  in¬ 
demnity.  I  think  that  your  observation 
will  show  that  the  owners  of  purebred 
cattle  are  most  active  in  promoting  the 
tuberculin  test.  As  to  whether  it  is  only 


the  name  purebred  that  is  paid  a  greater 
indemnity,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
is.  Certainly  the  fact  of  being  purebred 
is  no  guarantee  of  greater  value  to  the 
ordinary  farmer  who  depends  upon  the 
production  of  his  herd  for  a  living.  A 
scrub  purebred  is  no  whit  better  than  a 
purely  scrub  bred  and  the  woods  are 
full  of  cattle  that  boast  a  noble  lineage 
and  boost  a  financial  shortage.  New 
York  State  apparently  values  the  name 
“purebred”  at  $45,  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  affixes  it  at  $25,  which  seems  to 
answer  the  oft  asked  question  “What’s 
in  a  name?”  m.  b.  d. 


State  Tuberculin  Test 

Will  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  having 
my  herd  tuberculin  tested?  Will  the 
State  make  this  test  at  my  request  or 
must  I  have  the  test  made  at  my  own 
expense?  In  either  case  can  I  recover 
from  the  State  in  case  any  of  my  ani¬ 
mals  react,  and  if  so  how  much?  I 
have  recently  purchased  several  addition¬ 
al  cows  with  the  understanding  that  if 
any  of  them  react  in  test  made  within  60 
days  from  time  of  purchase  the  loss  will 
be  made  good  by  the  seller.  h.  d.  o. 

New  York. 

Section  79  of  the  farms  and  markets 
law  provides  that  the  owner  of  any  dairy 
her.d  may  make  application  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  tuberculin  test  of 
his  cattle,  the  application  to  be  made  up¬ 
on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose 
and  the  owner  agreeing  to  abide  by  the 
regulations  laid  down  for  the  control  of 
reacting  animals.  To  ascertain  just  what 
response  will  be  made  to  your  request 
now.  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  write 
to  the  Commissioner,  when,  doubtless, 
full  information  will  "be  given  you.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  M.  b.  d. 

Farm  Remedies  for  Calf 
Scours 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure  and  the 
cause  of  scours  is  usually  either  over¬ 
feeding  or  else  feeding  cold  milk.  No 
guessing  is  equal  to  a  measure.  Three 
pints  of  milk  three  times  a  day  is  enough 
for  Jersey,  Guernsey  or  other  small  calf 
for  the  first  week  or  tw’o ;  two  quarts 
three  times  a  day  for  the  Holstein,  and 
this  to  be  fed  milk-warm,  that  is  as 
warm  as  when  first  drawn  from  the  cow. 

_  The  easiest  remedy  wTe  have  found  to 
give  and  the  most  effective  is  tea  made 
from  the  pink  hardhack  or  steeple  bush, 
a  variety  of  wild  spirsea.  This  is  made 
to  look  as  strong  as  herb  teas  for  human 
consumption,  and  a  pint  of  the  tea  sub¬ 
stituted  for  a  pint  of  milk  until  the 
bowels  are  normal.  The  dried  herb  is 
as  good  as  fresh  gathered. 

Another  remedy  we  have  used  is  to 
open  the  calf’s  mouth  and  break  a  fresh 
hen’s  egg  far  back  in  the  mouth  and  let 
the  calf  swallow.  Sometimes  two  or 
three  raw  eggs  may  be  necessary  and  cut 
the  calf’s  milk  to  about  half  the  usual 
quantity.  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 

Vermont. 


Feeding  a  Young  Goat 

How  should  I  care  for  goat  kid?  She 
is  about  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  and  was 
till  now  with  her  mother.  How  long 
must  I  give  her  milk?  When  can  I  start 
to  give  her  calf  meal?  Is  Sudan  grass 
all  right  for  pasture,  or  is  clover  and 
grass  better?  p.  r, 

Northport,  N.  Y. 

Feed  milk  to  -your  baby  kid  until  she 
is  at'  least  five  months  old.  This  will 
give  her  a  good  start,  and  make  her  a 
much  larger  animal  than  if  half  fed  while 
she  is  young.  A  little  extra  feed  is  a 
good  investment,  and  always  remember 
a  good  large  goat  with  a  big  barrel  will 
give  you  more  milk  when  she  becomes 
fresh  than  a  small  goat  will,  because  the 
large  goat  will  have  capacity  for  feed, 
and  therefore  gives  a  larger  quantity  of 
milk. 

You  can  feed  calf  meal  beginning  at  10 
days  old,  but  be  sure  that  you  are  indeed 
very  careful  not  to  give  too  much  at 
first,  or  you  will  kill  the  kid.  Feed  not 
more  than  one  teaspoonful  at  a  feed,  and 
this  but  once  each  day  for  10  days,  then 
increase  to  two  feeds  a  day.  Be  sure 
also  to  scald  the  calf  meal  thoroughly 
before  adding  to  the  milk.  Feed  three 
times  a  day  as  long  as  she  will  take  the 
milk,  which  usually  is  up  to  five  months 
of  age.  You  can  gradually  increase  the 
amount  of  calf  meal  as  the  kid  becomes 
accustomed  to  its  use. 

Clover  and  mixed  grasses  are  good  pas¬ 
ture.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
Sudan  grass  for  goat  feed.  Goats  are 
browsers,  and  not  grazers,  and  prefer 
weeds  and  leaves  from  small  brush  and 
trees,  and  do  much  better  when  so  fed. 
Do  not  tie  your  kids  in  the  hot  sun  and 
leave  them  without  shade  and  water. 
Keep  them  in  through  the  heat  of  day 
away  from  flies,  and  let  them  feed  at 
night.  WILLET  RANDALL. 
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Millions  of  cows  are  now  on  pasture. 
They  like  it  and  it  is  good  for  them, 
but  it  does  not  supply  enough  feed  to 
make  their  capacity  flow  of  milk. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Savage,  the  famous  dairy 
expert  of  New  York,  says :  “The  feeding 
of  grain  on  pasture  is  so  important  that  a 
mixed  grain  feed  containing  17.5%  to 
20%  protein  should  be  fed  on  pasture.” 
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VE7Iie  Protein  PWuct  of  Gci/ 


Why  Grass 
Is  Not  Enough 

Prof.  A.  R.  Merrill,  of  the  Connecticut  Ex- 
^  perimnet  Station,  says:  “Average  pasture  grass 
v  — per  1 00  pounds — contains  3 . 7  lbs.  of  digestible 

crude  protein,  but  only  1 5.9  lbs.  total  digestible  nutrients. 
There  is  enough  protein  if  the  cow  actually  could  eat  100  pounds  of 
grass,  but  this  does  not  supply  enough  total  digestible  nutrients.” 

It  takes  four  large  gunny  sacks  to  hold  1 00  lbs:  of  grass.  A  cow’s 
stomach  will  hold  only  60  quarts.  The  stomach  of  a  cow  would  have 
to  be  four  times  as  large  as  it  is  to  hold  as  much  grass  as  she  needs. 

These  are  reasons  enough  for  feeding  Com  Gluten  Feed  on  pasture. 
The  most  successful  dairymen  throughout  the  U.  S.  are  doing  it. 
Their  cows  stay  fresh  longer  and  keep  in  better  condition. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  is  the  best  feeding  part  of  corn.  A  single  ton 
contains  the  protein,  mineral  matter,  and  vitamines  of  nearly  four 
tons  of  whole  grain. 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  “The  Gospel  of  Good  Feeding,” 
our  new  64-page  book.  It  tells  you  how  to  make  more  milk  or 
meat  on  less  feed. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  5-C 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 
Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St..,  Chicago,  III.  No.  45 


No  Money 
Down 


Free  Trial  First 

and  then,  8  Months  to  Pay 

for  this  COMPLETE,  Portable 

Milker 

( Gas  engine  or  electric  motor  included) 

Comes  complete  and  ready  to  use — nothing 
to  install — PORTABLE.  No  pipe  lines,  no 
pulsator.  The  most  sanitary,  easiest-to-clean 
milker.  Milks  2  or  3  cows  at  once  right  into 
your  own  shipping  can.  No  extra  pails  to  handle 
and  to  wash.  Detachable  in  a  moment  to  pump  by 
hand  if  desired.  Astounding  rock-bottom  price — 
because  it’s  so  simple  AND  the  best  milker  for  you 
and  for  your  cows  just  because  it’s  so  simple. 

FREE  Book 

on  MILKING— 


Wheel  it  around 
like  a  wheel¬ 
barrow! 

Complete,  portable 
milker;  nopipelines, 
no  pulsator,  nopails. 
So  simple,  so  ultra¬ 
simple,  so  easy  to 
clean. 
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Gas  Engine 
or  Electric 

Also  hand  power 


Free  Trial  NOW! 


A  special  offer  good  until  we  have  an  agent  or 
salesman  in  the  territory.  Mr.  Dairyman, 
here’s  your  one  chance  to  find  out  on  a  REAL 
Free  Trial  what  the  milking  machine  will 
mean  for  you,  on  your  own  cotvs.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  there’s  nothing  to  install;  nothing  to 
build  or  fit  into  your  barn;  just  move  the 
PAGE  in  and  start  milking!  No  bother,  no 
expense.  If  satisfied  after  trial,  pay  cash  or 
take  8  months  to  pay. 


Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full  of 
important  facts  —  an  education  in  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest  milking 
service  at  the  lowest  cost.  Learn  also  how  you 
are  completely  protected  in  giving  our  machine 
a  fair  trial  on  your  own  herd.  Free  trial  where 
we  have  no  salesman  or  agent.  Send  coupon. 

Farmer  Agents 

P||  f  No  canvassing — 
▼▼  just  demonstrate 

the  milker  on  your  farm.  See  coupon. 


Burton  Page  Co.,  Dept.  A-485 
400  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial, 
easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milker. 


Name . 


Address. 


Do  you  want  our  Agents  Offer?. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Run  your 
skimmilk 
through 
anew0 
De  Laval 


Guaranteed  to 
skim  cleaner 

The  new  De  Laval  has 
the  wonderful  “float¬ 
ing  bowl" — the  great¬ 
est  separator  improve¬ 
ment  in  25  years.  It 
is  guaranteed  to  skim 
cleaner.  It  also  runs 
easier  with  milk  going 
through  the  bowl,  and 
lasts  longer. 


VOURold  separator  may  be  running 
*  all  right  and  you  may  think  it  is 
doing  good  work,  but  is  it  ?  Here  is 
an  easy  way  to  satisfy  yourself.  Ask 
your  De  Laval  Agent  to  bring  out  a  new 
De  Laval  and  try  this  simple  test : 
After  separating  with  your  old 
separator,  wash  its  bowl  and  tin¬ 
ware  in  the  shim-milk.  Hold  the 
skim-milk  at  normal  room  tem¬ 
perature  and  run  it  through  a  new 
De  Laval.  Have  the  cream  thus 
recovered  weighed  and  tested. 
Then  you  can  tell  exactly  if  your 
old  machine  Is  wasting  cream,  and 
what  a  new  De  Laval  will  save. 

Thousands  have  tried  this  plan  and 
many  have  found  a  new  De  Laval  would 
increase  their  cream  money  from  $25  to 
$200  a  year. 


SIZES 

Hand  -Electric  -  Belt 

$6§9  to  1425  DOWN 
Balance  in  15 
EaSy  Monthly 
Payments  J 


f 


Trade  allowance 
made  on  old  sepa¬ 
rators  of  any  make 
as  partial  payment 
on  a  new  De  Laval. 
See  your  De  Laval 
Agent  or  write 
nearestof  f  ice  below. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


i 


lm^SSfng  ? 

Then  write  now  for  Smyth-Despard  free  catalog 
on  plumbing  and  heating  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  etc.  Save  a  third  on  bathroom  and  sew¬ 
age  disposal  outfits,  pipe  and  120  other  items. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Freight  prepaid  on 
orders  of  $10  or  over. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


EDWARDS 

| SAVES 
YOU 

HONEY 


ON  METAL  ROOFS\ 

We  own  our  own  sheet  mills;  roll  our  own  sheets,’™ 
make  them  Into  high  grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles, 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  of  type  and  style 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Also  Ready-Made 
Garages  and  Farm  Buildings.  We  control  every 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof,  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  the 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer  I  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Edwards  Metal  Roofs  are  weather-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 

Ten  thousand  farmer  friends  are  our  best  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Write  today  1  Get  our  low  prices 
and  free  samples.  Save  money, 
get  better  quality,  Ask  for  Roof¬ 
ing  Book  No.  173,  or  for  Gar¬ 
age  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

623-673  Butler  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  c.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1.  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I'm  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  biehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  Wes!  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  Matters 

Conducted  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Minkler 


Rye  in  Feeding  Ration 

I  have  all  my  own  grain,  including 
rye,  oats,  corn  and  buckwheat.  What 
combinations  should  I  have  ground? 
What  other  grain  or  ground  feed  should 
I  purchase  to  make  a  good  dairy  ra¬ 
tion.  c.  H.  j. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rye  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  ingre¬ 
dient  for  rations  intended  for  dairy  cows, 
testing  a  feeding  value  slightly  less  than 
corn  and  oats,  the  difficulty  being  that  it 
is  often  musty  and  not  particularly  pal¬ 
atable.  Unless  the  dairy  cattle  relish 
a  given  combination  of  ingredients,  they 
do  not  eat  it  as  abundantly  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  flow  of  milk  is  proportion¬ 
ately  reduced. 

Rye  has  advantages  if  incorporated  in 
rations  for  fattening  hogs  or  should  be 
used  separately  in  rations  intended  for 
any  other  animals.  With  oats,  corn,  and 
buckwheat  ground  together  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  let  us  say  three  parts  of  oats, 
two  parts  of  corn,  and  two  parts  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  some 
linseed  meal  and  gluten  meal  in  order  to 
establish  a  combination  yielding  about 
22  per  cent  of  protein.  This  would  suf¬ 
fice  when  used  for  feeding  dairy  cows 
producing  less  than  30  lbs.  of  milk  per 
day,  but  if  the  daily  production  is  over 
and  above  this  amount  maximum  results 
could  not  be  obtained  with  a  ration  car- 
rying  less  than  24  per  cent  of  protein. 
The  finished  ration,  therefore,  would  be 
as  follows :  300  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  corn, 
200  lbs.  buckwheat,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal, 
100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal. 

The  addition  of  100  lbs.  of  bran  would 
increase  the  bulk,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
in  case  you  are  feeding  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay.  It  would  be  permissible  to  replace 
100  lbs.  of  the  oats  with  100  lbs.  of  the 
rye,  in  which  event  the  oats,  corn  and 
buckwheat  and  rye  might  be  ground  to¬ 
gether  or  separately,  whichever  practice 
would  best  suit  the  facilities  of  your 
grinding  machine.  This  ration  should 
be  fed  in  proportion  to  the  daily  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  is  intended  for  cows  in 
milk. 

For  the  dry  cows  and  young  stock,  we 
would  suggest  a  ration  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat 
bran,  to  which  has  been  added  10  per 
cent  of  linseed  meal.  In  other  words, 
the  combination  would  be :  300  lbs. 

ground  oats,  300  lbs.  corn  or  hominy 
meal,  300  lbs.  buckwheat  bran;  100  lbs. 
linseed  meal.  F.  C.  M. 


Feeding  Guernsey  Herd 

I  have  the  care  of  a  herd  of  40  reg¬ 
istered  Guernsey  cattle.  I  would  like  a 
feed  mixture  from  the  following :  Home 
grown  cornmeal  and  barley.  We  buy 
oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal,  ground  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  gluten  meal.  The  cows 
weigh  from  1,500  lbs.  down  and  give 
from  65  lbs.  of  milk  down.  I  have  the 
best  of  silage,  good  mixed  hay,  mangel 
beets,  also  corn  fodder.  I  am  making 
certified  cream.  G.  E. 

If  you  have  Guernsey  cows  that  are 
yielding  as  much  as  65  lbs.  of  milk  per 
day,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  only 
getting  good  care  but  a  ration  that  is 
proving  worth  while.  This  is  evident  by 
giving  consideration  to  the  proposed  in¬ 
gredients  that  you  are  anxious  to  com¬ 
bine  in  a  ration  appropriately  balanced 
and  economic  in  cost.  You  realize  that 
good  care  and  regularity  in  feeding  and 
supplying  roughages  is  equally  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  selection  of  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  itself. 

As  you  know,  there  is  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  feeding  value  between  corn- 
meal  and  barley,  the  former  being  more 
palatable  and  yielding  greater  bushelage 
per  acre,  while  the  latter  is  less  tasty 
and  relatively  low  in  its  acre  yield.  Oats 
at  present  prices  are  very  attractive  and 
should  be  fed  generously,  especially  to 
young  growing  stock ;  in  fact,  oats  can 
be  substituted  for  wheat  bran  in  many 
instances  where  the  question  of  bulk  or 
dilution  is  an  important  attribute. 
Gluten  meal  and  cottonseed  meal  will 
produce  a  unit  of  digestible  protein  at 


about  the  same  cost,  the  gluten  meal  hav¬ 
ing  a  corn  base  has  a  little  edge  on  the 
southern  product.  With  silage  and  roots, 
and  one  very  appropriately  supplements 
the  other,  and  a  good  grade  of  roughage, 
we  believe  that  the  following  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  ingredients  mentioned  would 
intelligently  serve  your  purpose :  Corn- 
meal,  200  lbs. ;  ground  barley,  150  lbs. ; 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.;  gluten  meal,  200 
lbs. ;  wheat  bran,  100  lbs. ;  linseed  meal. 
150  lbs. ;  cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  We 
have  added  linseed  meal  to  the  ingre¬ 
dients  you  have  proposed,  believing  that 
during  the  Spring  it  is  advisable  to  in¬ 
clude  this  valuable  protein-carrying  in¬ 
gredient  in  your  combination.  r.  c.  M. 


A  Question  of  Quarantine 

The  town  of  Sennett  is  testing  for 
tuberculosis,  and  claims  to  have  90  per 
cent.  My  farm  lies  in  the  towns  of  Sen¬ 
nett  and  Skaneateles,  with  all  my  build¬ 
ings  in  the  town  of  Skaneateles,  with  a 
lane  running  through  the  center  of  the 
farm.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
writes  me  that  a  quarantine  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  town  of  Sennett.  and  I  might  be 
violating  the  quarantine  if  I  turn  my 
cattle  out  so  they  go  into  Sennett  through 
my  own  private  lane.  Do  you  know  of  a 
similar  case?  I  would  like  your  opinion. 
Personally  I  would  be  in  favor  of  testing 
if  the  test  was  positive.  j.  f.  i. 

Technically,  you  would  no  doubt  be 
violating  the  quarantine  if  you  took  your 
untested  cattle  into  the  quarantine  town¬ 
ship.  even  though  over  a  private  road, 
but  I  cannot  say  whether  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  would  consider 
this  in  fact  a  violation  of  their  restric¬ 
tions.  Since  these  are  questions  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law,  thev  can  he 
answered  only  by  the  department  and  I 
would  suggest  writing  to  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets.  Albany.  N.  Y., 
stating  the  actual  conditions  and  asking 
for  their  ruling,  by  which  ruling  you  will 
have  to  be  guided,  in  any  event.  There 
would  certainly  be  far  less  objection  to 
the  tuberculin  test  if  it  were  positive, 
though,  even  then,  there  would  he  an 
unavoidable  slaughter  of  thousands  of  cat¬ 
tle  whose  condition  was  not,  and  never 
would  become,  a  source  of  danger  or  loss 
to  anyone.  The  argument  for  the  test 
must  rest  upon  the  gain  to  the  industry 
through  the  removal  of  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  tubercular  cows,  whether  such 
cows  are  or  are  not  a  potential  source  of 
danger  or  loss.  There  is  ample  room  for 
difference  of  opinion  in  this  matter. 

M.  B.  D. 


Pasture  in  Quarantined 
District 

I  am  up  against  a  hard  proposition.  I 
own  75  acres  of  pasture  land  in  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  town  of  Eaton;  in  fact 
the  land  runs  down  into  the  village  of 
Eaton,  making  it  handy  for  many  who 
want  to  keep  one  or  two  milk  cows,  as 
often  happens  in  rural  towns.  The  land 
is  undesirable  for  tilling,  it  being  a  hilly 
slope,  but  well  watered,  always  produc¬ 
ing  an  abundance  of  good  feed  even  in  the 
dry  season.  Now  I  understand  that  I 
shall  be  unable  to  rent  or  take  in  cows 
for  pasture  except  they  are  tested  stock. 
There  are  very  few  tested  animals  out 
for  pasturage.  This  has  always  been  a 
needed  yearly  income  for  me,  being  about 
$150.  Must  I  pay  taxes,  let  the  land  lie 
idle?  It  will  be  hard  to  sell  out,  and  to 
think  of  reforesting  will  be  an  expense 
that  would  be  not  only  a  large  cost  but 
taxes,  and  no  income  in  my  lifetime,  my 
age  being  42  at  present.  The  land  was 
formerly  wooded  with  hemlock  timber, 
which  was  very  nice,  but  this  was  some 
generations  back,  before  my  time.  Can 
you  advise  me?  h.  t.  b. 

New  York. 

I  judge  from  your  letter  that  your 
township  is  quarantined  against  the 
bringing  in  of  any  but  tuberculin-tested 
cattle,  in  which  case,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  utilize  this  pasture  as  you  have 
formerly  done  unless  there  are  tested 
cattle  for  which  such  pasture  is  needed 
in  the  community.  The  matter  of  sheep 
pasturage  might  be,  and  probably  has 
been,  considered,  though  this,  of  course 
involves  ownership  of  sheep  or  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  other  owners  for  the  use 
of  your  land  and  probably  also  some  in¬ 
creased  expense  for  fencing.  You  evident¬ 
ly  are  “up  against  a  hard  proposition,” 
though  not  as  hard  a  prospect  as  is  faced 
by  the  taxpayers  in  one  of  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts  of  this  township  who  have  to  pay 
the  indemnity  awarded  a  schoolgirl  for 
the  loss  of  a  foot  by  accident  while  riding 
in  a  school  bus.  There  are  no  solutions 
of  your  problem  occurring  to  me  which 
have  not  probably  also  been  considered  by 
you  and  found  impracticable.  M.  b.  d. 
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“6,  8,  12  Chicks 
Dying  Every  Day” 
r  Started  B-K — No  More  Losses1 

—  That’s  what  Mrs.  Fred  Bradenburg 
writes.  “Have  never  lost  a  single  chick  with 
White  Diarrhea  since  using  B-K.” 

White  Diarrhea  is  a  germ  disease  of  the  bow¬ 
els.  B-K  kills  the  germs.  Start  feeding  B-K  in 
drinking  water  from  the  very  firstday.  Disinfect 
inoubators  and  brooders  with  B-K  before  each 
hatch  goes  in.  Effective  also  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  cholera,  dysentery  and  other  poultry 
diseases.  B-K  is  a  Bafe,  non-poisonous  germ  killer 
and  disinfectant.  Clear  as  water  but  powerful  — 
without  any  poison— chicks  drink  it  freely-kills  the 
germs  at  once.  B-K  is  concentrated.  Costs  about  IK 
cents  a  gallon  of  dilution  ready  to  use.  Get  a  jug 
from  your  dealer  today.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied. 
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Write  for 
Free  i 
Bulletin  I 

on  prevention  I 
and  treatment  I 
l  of  poultry  dis- 
i  eases.  It  may* 
l  save  you  hun- 
^dredsof  dollars  this  season. 

General 
Laboratories 

Dept.l3lF 

Madison, 

Wis. 
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Smith  Hatched 


Dr.  S.  B.  Smith  CHICKS 

BUY  sturdy  and  healthy  chicks— 
chicks  that  are  hatched  right.  Even 
moisture  and  temperature,  and  con¬ 
stantly  circulating  air,  in  the  Smith 
47,000  insure  quality  hatching. 

The  Smith  uses  more  oxygen  in  hatching  than 
any  other  machine.  Rely  onyour  Smith  hatch- 
eryman,  he’s  a  success.  If  you  do  not  know  of 
a  Smith  hatchery  in  your  vicinity,  write  us. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  Smith  47,000  Incubator 
and  Smith  Service.  The  hatchery  business  offers 
an  opportunity  for  success  to  progressive 
reliable  parties.  Write  us  for  particulars. 

rhe  Smith  Incubator  Company 

1999  W.  74th  St.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


YOUNGS  HOUSES 


Now  is  the  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 

Size  60x21x1 6 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 
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ARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
E  K  1 N 


Feeding  Semi-solid 
Buttermilk 

I  have  a  flock  of  300  White  Leghorn 
chicks,  two  weeks  old.  How  many  pounds 
of  semi-solid  buttermilk  is  fed  to  a  flock 
at  that  age,  and  how  is  this  semi-solid 
buttermilk  usually  diluted?  How  much 
water  per  pound  of  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk?  I  have  been  adding  three  quarts 
of  water  to  each  pound  of  the  semi-solid, 
and  they  are  consuming  about  two  gallons 
per  day  of  this  mixture.  I  am  feeding 
scratch  grain  twice  each  day  and  mash 
three  times  per  day,  letting  the  chicks 
eat  of  the  mash  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  and  would  like  to 
know  if  it  would  be  well,  at  this  age  to 
have  the  mash  before  them  at  all  times. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y.  w.  G.  H. 

Semi-solid  buttermilk  is  fed  mixed 
with  water  in  any  proportion  or  in  its 
natural  state.  One  part  of  the  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  to  seven  of  water  makes 
a  product  similar  to  ordinary  buttermilk 
in  composition.  This  diluted  semi-solid 
product  may  be  kept  before  the  chicks 
at  all  times,  permitting  them  to  eat  or 
drink  all  that  they  will.  Some  poultry- 
men  believe  that  water  should  be  given 
in  addition,  others  do  not ;  personally, 
I  consider  the  diluted  buttermilk  or  or¬ 
dinary  skim-milk  sufficient,  without  wa¬ 
ter.  I  should  keep  a  dry  mash  before 
the  chicks  at  all  times  after  the  first 
week.  Here,  again,  practice  differs  and 
there  is  no  unanimity  among  poultrymen 
or  experiment  stations.  Giving  the 
chicks  range,  upon  clean  grass  if  possible. 
I  should  keep  the  diluted  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk  before  them  as  drink,  a  dry  mash 
also  always  available  and  grain  two  or 
three  times  daily.  When  upon  free 
j  range,  both  grain  and  mash  may  be  hop- 
|  per  fed,  giving  the  birds  access  to  both 
at  all  times.  When  all  the  milk  that 
chicks  will  drink  is  given,  there  should 
be  little  or  no  meat  in  the  mash,  the  milk 
supplying  the  needed  animal  protein. 

M.  B.  D. 


USOL  MITE  KILLER 

Keeps  Mites  Out  of  Hen  Houses  For  One  Year 

We  guarantee  that  if  you  paint  the  interior  of  your 
chicken  house  once  a  year  with  USOL  MITE  KIL¬ 
LER,  your  chickens  will  be  free  from  mites  at  all 
times.  Easily  applied  with  a  brush.  Kills  the  mites. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  prices. 
AGENTS  WANTED! 

STANDARD  TAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

X  Chestnut  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


TOCKTON 


Order  Today  lor 

Quick  June  Delivery 

100  600 

Wh.  Leghorns  $  9.50  $45.00 
Barred  Rocks  12.50  60.00 

R.  I.  Reds...  13.00  62.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes  & 

Wh.  Rocks .  14.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  8-10  Weeks 
$1.00,  Express  Collect 

STOCKTON  HATCHERY,  Box  Y.  Stockton,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n 


CHICKS 


DUIPIfC  (  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  8c,  from  my  own  free. 
ulilulVO  )  range  Hock.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

T»„L_,  C l. v.  J-  B-  Giants.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
BdOy  Unix  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  Write  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville,  Maryland 

LrannoioDnnLo  AHD  LEGHORNS.  Winners  at  Storrs,  Far. 
rranCaiSnOCKS  mingdale  and  Illinois  contests.  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  JULES  F.  FRANCAIS,  Westliampton  Beach,  N.Y. 


“THE  WORLD’S  BEST.” 


flllflKI  INGS™  - greatly  red Vd. 

UUUIXLIIIUU  PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip,  N.  t. 


SEAUANDOT  . 


Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 


MAMMOTH  Dlioldings  right.  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guar- 

PEKIN  o  Beauandot  Duck  Ranch, Sag  Harbor, L. I., N.T. 


Yearling  Hens  for  Winter 
Laying 

We  have  been  very  unfortunate  this 
season  in  losing  the  greater  part  of  our 
young  chicks  bought  from  a  hatchery  in 
New  Jersey.  We  have  around  200  fine 
laying  hens  which  we  raised  last  year. 
Which  do  you  advise  us  to  do,  buy  pullets 
this  Fall  or  keep  these  hens  another  year 
to  supply  us  with  Winter  eggs  for  our 
trade?  If  we  buy  pullets,  is  it  advisable 
to  send  away  for  them  or  endeavor  to  get 
them  near  home?  The  hens  we  have  are 
a  fine  laying  strain.  We  lighted  the 
houses  during  the  Winter.  MRS.  G.  h.  l. 

Good  hens  should  certainly  prove 
profitable  for  more  than  one  year,  and  I 
can  see  no  occasion  for  disposing  of  your 
yearlings,  though  they  will  not,  of  course, 
give  you  as  many  early  Winter  eggs  as 
well-matured  pullets  should.  After  the 
flush  of  production  is  over,  you  will  do 
well  to  cull  these  yearlings,  to  dispose  of 
those  that  are  not  likely  to  lay  well  an¬ 
other  year  and  save  feed  costs,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  should  survive  cull¬ 
ing  and,  if  not  lighted  until  January  or 
later,  should  make  a  good  breeding  pen. 
Whether  or  not  pullets  purchased  in  the 
Fall  will  repay  you  is  a  question  no  one 
can  answer.  Many  do  purchase  such 
pullets  and  consider  the  practice  profit¬ 
able.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  pur¬ 
chase  pullets  or  little  chicks  near  home, 
but,  when  it  is,  why  take  the  risk  of 
1  sending  to  a  distance  for  stock  that  you 
can  know  nothing  about,  save  from  the 
statements  of  some  one  else?  If  you  can 
visit  the  poultry  farm,  see  the  stock  that 
you  are  purchasing  and  judge  for  your¬ 
self  of  its  quality,  you  certainly  have  an 
advantage  over  those  who  must  buy  “un- 
sight,  unseen.”  Those  who  sell  chicks 
and  pullets  should  find  their  best  markets 
near  home,  and  those  who  can  purchase 
near  home  should  appreciate  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  personal  inspection  of  their 
desired  purchases  offer  them.  M.  B.  D. 


Cannibal  Hens 

What  is  to  be  done  accordingly  to  hens 
that  pick  at  each  other’s  hindquarters? 

Mash  bed  is  one  bag  bran,  one  bag 
middlings,  one  bag  ground  oats,  V2  bag 
gluten,  y2  bag  Alfalfa,  2  lbs.  Salt.  25 
lbs.  charcoal,  one  bag  beef  scraps.  There 
are  200  birds  in  a  coop  36  by  14  ft. 
and  the  eggs  laid  are  an  average  of  60 
per  cent.  mrs.  I.  K. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

The  composition  of  the  mash  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Hens,  and 
particularly  pullets,  laying  heavily  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  inflammatory  troubles 
of  the  oviduct  resulting  in  a  protrusion 
of  the  parts  at  the  vent.  Other  fowls 
seeing  the  red  mass  peck  at  it  and  fre¬ 
quently  kill  the  affected  bird.  Giving 
the  hens  an  outdoor  run  and  watch¬ 
fulness  so  that  an  injured  bird  may  be 
quickly  removed  are  usually  needed  to 
prevent  troubles  of  this  kind.  The  heavy 
feeding  of  a  high  protein  mash  may  be 
indirectly  responsible  for  this  condition 
and  an  occasional  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
one  pound  to  each  100  fowls,  when 
plenty  of  green  stuff  is  not  available, 
should  be  of  benefit.  M.  b.  d. 


S.C.R.I.  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 

Records  up  to  314  Eggs  in  One  Year 

It  pays  to  buy  the  best,  one  customer 
writes,  “We  have  bred  your  strain  of 
Reds  for  past  12  years,  our  star  per¬ 
former  laid  303  eggs  in  one  year,  mak¬ 
ing  a  run  of  84  eggs  straight.  On  two 
entries  at  Storrs’  Egg  Laying  Contest, 
our  birds  were  2nd  high  pen  1st  year 
and  1st  high  Red  pen  2nd  year— proof 
that  blood  does  tell." 

Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs  and 
This  Year’s  Breeders 

at  big  reductions,  during  June  and 
July.  Also  well  grown  10  to  12  week 
old  selected,  pedigreed  Cockerels. 

Catalogue  Free 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

S.C.R.  I.Red  BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  TRAPNESTED  STOCK 

RECORD  300  Eggs  per  year.  Free  from  white 
diarrhoea.  Catalog  free.  Read  Testimonial. 

Dear  Mr.  Hagopian  :  <.  Andover ,  Mass. 

I  avi  writing  afeiy  lines  to  tell  you  that  the  chicks  1 
purchased  from  you  are  a  magnificent  lot  of  birds.  One 
of  the  pullets  laid  an  egg  today.  She  is  just  4  months  and 
2/  days  old.  To  tell  you  the  truth ,  I  never  saw  or  owned  a 
st  rain  of  Reds  that  had  such  vitality  or  that  grew  so  quick. 
The  cockerels  weigh  7  lbs.  each;  they  are  husky  fellows. 
Anybody  can  succeed  with  birds  like  these,  they  are  a 
pleasure  to  work  with.  I  cannot  praise  them  too  highly. 

Philip  Dimlich 

REDBIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 

HUBBARD’S  S.C.Red 

CHICKS 

All  from  our  own  strain  of  hardy  northern  grown  stock, 
which  lias  been  State  certified  to  be  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea  for  six  consecutive  .years.  Reduced  prices 
for  May  and  June  chicks.  They  have  a  reputation  for 

LIVABILITY- VIGOR-EGG  PRODUCTION 
Catalog  free.  It  will  help  and  interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Walpole,  N.  H. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Hundred 

White  Leghorns,  $8  hundred,  prepaid.  Heavy 
mixed  breeds,  $9  a  11)0.  Strong  chicks,  free  range. 
Guar.  sat.  Cir.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  McClure,  Pa. 

Sf  DEI)  mifkC  $12  per  hundred -.‘Mixed  Heavy 
•  L,  IiLlI  miLIVq  Breeds  for  Broilers,  $8 
Laywell  Farm  Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SP  R  I  PC  11Q  Vermont  Certified— A  c  c  r  e  d  i  t  e  d— 

.  U.  H.  I.  IlCUO  Uich  Color— Heavy  Production  Chicks. 
Lower  prices  May  20.  3  mos.  Pullets  June  delivery,  cir¬ 
culars.  Ascutney  Farms,  K.io,  Hartland,  Vermont 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


Now  #12 — 100.  Pure  Strain.  None  Better. 

Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males,  $18—100 
postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock, 
strong  chix.  Prompt  delivery  and  your  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  to 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa 

D/IRV  r'Uiri/C  BARRED  ROCKS 

BABY  UiItKb|-c'-w»f»g0*»» 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 

R  A  FI  V  Mixed  or  Broiler . #  8  per  100 

u  ”  Of  s.  C.  W.  Leghorn .  ft  per  100 

CU  I  y  S.  C.  Ban  ed  Rocks .  10  per  100 

n,A  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  11  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Milleistonn,  l>a.  R.  D.  Ho.  3 

CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Rocks 

Barred  Rocks,  10c;  Reds.  lOc;  heavy  mixed,  8c. 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular free. 

B.  \V.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  12c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georfletown.  Del. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Baby  Chicks — Hatching  Eggs— Trap-nested 
stock.  Circular. 

H,  C.  ASHBERY  &  SON  Box  R  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Offering  for  shipment  during  May  and  June,  8  to  10-wk.- 
old  pullets,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test,  at  $1.25  each.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Imported  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Males  head  our  first  grade  Pure  Barron  strain  mat¬ 
ings.  Pedigrees  272-314.  First  grade  chicks,  June 
delivery,  only  12  cents;  second  mating,  same 
strain,  lO  cents  each,  prepaid.  Hatches  each  week. 

Write  R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 

White  Wyandotte  Chicks  well  bred 

Healthy  stock.  $12  hundred.  Special  matings,  $15 
hundred.  White  Rocks  same  price.  100#  live  deliv¬ 
ery,  postpaid.  JAS.E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Whitn  WvanHnHpC  From  a heavy-laying  strain.  Eggs 
nnilB  nyanuones  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BYRON  PEPPER  Georgetown,  Delaware 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  stock.  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  White  Wyandotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  breederB  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  fpr  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks.  Special  feeding  directions  with 
all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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SEHD.H0  M0HEPKKHICK5 

J  list  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  pre¬ 
paid  100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy,  purebred  chicks  from 
healthy,fbred-to-lay  flocks.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horn®,  10c;  Anconas,  11c;  Barred  and  White  Hocks,  S.  C. 
and  R.  C.  Beds,  Black  Minorcas,  12c;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes,  14c;  Mixed,  8c.  Orders 
for  less  than  100  chicks  lc  per  chick  more. 

SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  IND. 

CMicli  Prices 

SMASHED-SMASHED-SMASHED 

Our  15th  year  Hatching.  Heavy  laying  strain 
tested  for  laying  eacii  year,  fi  l-2c  up  per 
chick.  White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  and  Broilers.  Chicks  delivered  to 
your  door.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY _ Ick.aburg.  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns _  #2.50 

Barred  Rocks . . .  8  OO 

S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds .  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  __ 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  wm.  nace,  M«Alistervllle,Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS-10-WEEK  PULLETS 

White  Leghorn,  White  Wyandotte  and  Barred 
Rocks.  June  prices  effective  May  24th.  Big  reduc¬ 
tion.  Write  for  prices  and  guarantee, 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

ARISTOCRAT  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Orders  now  booked  for  June  shipments— the  ideal  month 
for  success.  Large  White  Leghorns,  $8  per  100.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Mottled  Anconas,  #10,  ProlificWhite  Wyandottes, 
SI  2, Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds,  $11. 100%  live 
delivery.  Circular.  SEIDELTON  FARMS,  Wastaingtonville,  l‘a 

CHICKS:  °Y«?,h 

8?  per  100  and  np.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range  Stock.  Rocks  and  Reds,  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn,  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LUNG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 

Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themselves 

„  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2  75  $5.25  $10  00 
S.  O.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.. ..  3.25  S.25  12.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage,  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richiield,  Pa. 


Mixed  or  Broilers . 810  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  9  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  lO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns..  $2.50  $4.75  $9 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  a.75  5.25  10 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.25  8 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAlisterville,  Pa 

ST  RICK  LEFTS  JULY  CHICKS 

Hatches,  July  6-13-20-27.  Large  Type  Tan- 
cred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
,269-egg  line  matings.  No  lights  used;  chicks 
I  are  extra  hardy  and  vigorous.  Thorobred 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped  parcel 
post,  prepaid, 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
at  $10  per  100,  $48  per  500,  $95  per  1,000.  Cir¬ 
cular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $2.50 
S.  C.  B.  Rocks  2.75 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  2.75 

_ _ _  Mixed  Chicks.  2.25 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPUIJi  G  II  A  T  C  II  E  R  Y , 
F.  It.  LEISTER,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  It.  1).  2 


50  100 

$4.75  $  9 
5.25  10 

5.25  10 

4.25  8 


$9  per 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  wo 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  #10—100 ;  White 
Rocks,  $12— 100  ;  Mixed  Light,  #7—100 
Heavy,  #»— 100.  lc.  added  if  (less  than  100 
order.  100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 
free.  JACOB  NIEMONIi,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2, 


Chicks  That  Grow— From  Hens  That  Lay 

100%  live  delivery  to  your  door. 

White  Leghorns 
Barred  Hocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

3.60 

6.60 

12.00 

57.50 

4.00 

7.00 

13  00 

62.60 

2.60 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

Herbert  Miller .  Prop. 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

G  n  •XXTUiAr.  T  - _  -x/vrv—  .  -  .  .. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8c.  100%  live  delivery, 
P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  T.  J.  EH  HEN  ZELLER 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


A  nUO  fro.'.n  diseases;  safe  delivery, 

l.nll.KX  Harred  Hocks. 

UniUlXlJ  l{ho.de  Red*  and  White 

Leghorn*.  Prices  from  #10  to  #18 
per  hundred.  MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 

BABY  CUHIX-Mixed  or  Broilers 

#8  per  100;  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  #»  per  100;  Barred  Rocks 
#10  per  100;  S.  C.  Reds,  #11  per  100.  100%  live  delivered 
free.  MITCHELL’S  Reliable  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  l‘a 


Parks' S’ barred  rocks 

It’s  Not  Too  Late  to  Buy  Park’s  Rocks  Because- 

YOU  CAN  REAR— Parks’ strain  Rocks  later  than  most  strains  on  account  of  their  early  maturity. 

“ Raised  17  Pullets  from  the  25  chicks.  We  tried  every  way  to  keep  them  from  laying  too 
soon,  but  they  started  at  4  mos.  and  12  days,  etc."  S.  C.  Davis,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

Reduced 
Prices 


Best  Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock  hi  price  after  May  15th 

“  Grade  Eggs  for  Hatching  %  . 20th 

“  Day  Old  Chicks  %  "  “  June  1st 

Yes,  They’ll  Mature  iu  Time  lor  Winter  Layers. 

“My  late  chicks  did  so  well  I'll  want  more.  They  are  better  layers  than 
the  early  ones.  Outlayed  everything  around  here,  etc.”  77.  Johnson, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey . 

Now  is  your  chance  to  get  the  cream  of  the  World’s  oldest  and 
greatest  layers  at  prices  that  come  only  once  in  a  year. 

Prompt  Shipment.  Full  Count  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


*j,l 

wSSw 


\\l  A  IJ  IM  llVfi  PARKS*  STRAIN  is  COPYRIGHTED  and  must  not  be  used  by  anyone  after 
ww  2926  in  ads.  or  printed  matter  without  a  REGISTERED  PERMIT  from  us 
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Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


June  5,  1920 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

Leghorns— Rocks— Reds— W  yandottes 

File  your  order  early  to  insure  delivery  at  the  time  you  want 
the  chicks.  Note  these  low  prices  for  super-quality  chicks. 

Shipping  date  Wh.  Leghorns  R.  I.  Reds  Barred  Rocks  Wh.  Wyandottes 

Special  June  prices .  10.00  12.00  13.00  15.00 

The  above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  The  same  rate  also  applies  to  larger 
oi’ders.  For  smaller  shipments,  take  the  above  price  per  chick,  but  add  75c  for 
orders  of  25  chicks  or  $1.00  for  orders  of  50  chicks. 

If  you  value  chicks  on  the  basis  of  their  quality  and  earning  capacity  at 
maturity,  you  will  prefer  these  Hall  Chicks.  They  are  better! 

Hall's  Chicks  are  produced  by  practical  poultrymen  on  a  real  poultry  farm. 
All  breeding  birds  are  of  the  health  type,  strong  and  vigorous,  are  from  bred- 
to-lay  lines,  are  State-tested  to  guard  against  white  diarrhea  infection.  So 
the  chicks  are  healthy  and  husky,  will  earn  good  profits  for  you. 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of 
chicks  wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will 
deliver  to  you  youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 


HALL  BROS. 


Box  60 


Poplar  Hill  Farm 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 


White  Leghorns  l 

Send  for  ‘Booklet 


Low  Priced! 
Vigorous ! 
Prolific! 
Healthy! 


i  InwanheaD 


s§2 


:<«c 


POULTRY  FARM 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N. }. 


mnm 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES  OUR  17th  YEAR 

For  16  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  quality  and  egg  production.  We  know  that 
wW  we  can  please  you  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  satisfied  customers.  Don’t  fail  to 

r4_.  J  /  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  including  our 

No.  1  grade  and  specials.  We  will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  up.  On  orders 
for  25  to  75  chicks,  add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns . 10c  each 

.  S.  C.  A  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks . 12c  each 

jjCREDITEO  White  &  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  . 13c  each 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas  . 15c  each 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  . .  ,c  6®cli 

All  heaw  odds  and  ends,  10c  each.  Odds  and  Ends,  heavy  and  light,  as  they  come,  9c  each.  All  light  odds 
and  ends  8c  each  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free.  A  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  worth 
dollars  given  free  with  each  order  amounting  to  $10.00  or  more.  rncmpia  num 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


DriM  IPCn  DDirrC  on  the  fine  purebred  baby  chicks.  Same  high  CIPcTJvf* 
KLUULLL/  I  1\.1LILD  quality  and  good  service,  but  lower  prices.  ffcgCtjLi’Nj'c? 

onPCI  A  I  C  T  A  C  Irr  Write  for  prices  on  extra  quality 
OrtLlAL  O  1  ULN  chicks.  Our  literature  tells  the  story. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . *3.00  $5.25  $10.00  $49.50  $  95.00 

S.  C.  &R.C.  Reds,  Brd.&  Wh.  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas..,  3.25  6.25  12.00  6i.50  115.00  ^ 

-  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes . 3.i5  6.75  13  00  62.50  125.00  100%  LIVE 

White  Orningtons  4.00  7.2a  14.00  6<.50  185.00 

Jersey  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs .  6.00  11.00  20.00  95.00  DELIVERY 

Mixed  Heavies  (Not  Accredited)  $10.00  per  100.  „  ,An  ORDER  TODAY. 

Mixed  Light  (Not  Accredited)  $9.00  per  100  v" 

WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


HOLiGATE  CHICKS  A.HE  FIJIjXj  OF 

Would  vou  like  a  little  extra  cash  this  fall?  Then  it  will  pay  you  to  get  some 
Holgate  Prize  Winning  Chicks  before  it  is  too  late.  Many  prize  winners  iand 
high  egg  producers  in  our  flocks.  All  Ohio  Accredited.  Order  today  while  lie 
are  still  hatching. 

Wh.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Wh.  Brd.  Rocks,  R.  C.  S.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Min- 

Buff  Orpingtons  . . . 

Sil.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Orpingtons  . 

Jersey  Blk.  Giants,  Spec.  Brd.  Rocks . 

Spec.  White  Leghorns  . .  .  -  „„  .  „  .. 

Heavy  Broilers  $10.00  straight.  Light  odds  8c  straight.  These  prices  effective 
May  27th.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY  BOX  Y  HOLGATE,  OHIO 
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SCHWEGLERS/ 

/ 


THOR-O-BRED”  chIcks 


/ 


“LIVE  AND  LAY ” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  rang® 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera^ 
W  tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high* 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  10^  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  hatchery,.  201  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


r  genera- 
ed  high  * 
:onas,  A 
live 

A 


300,000  National  Chicks  in  June  and  July 

Bred  from  carefully  selected  breeders.  Smith  hatched. 

Mixed  . $3.00 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  . 

Holly-Tanc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  .. 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  . 8.50 

Reds  &  White  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas . 4.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.75 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406, 
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Circular  free. 

MIFFLINTOWN, 


PA, 


CHQICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


LyBIVD  NO  ATONEY^WB  vS’HIP  C.O.D. 

'  Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred 
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healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2-75 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds. 

White,  Buff,  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan. ;  Black  Minorcas 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons  . .. . .. 

Mostly  Heavy,  Assorted .  -‘.Jo 

Assorted  •• 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY,  it 6 LIE  ll&,  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 
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Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  is  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Experiment  Statiou.  Each  pen  has  10  birds. 
The  first  column  gives  amount  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  May  15;  second  column,  total  thus  far. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn . 

A.  C.  Jones.  Del . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . 

Ruland  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Ine.,  N.  Y . 

Tkos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Ya . 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm,  Canada . 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y . 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y . 

Kilbourn  Htchry  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich. 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Forsgate  Farms.  N.  J . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Rocks 

Lawrence  Whitson,  N.  J . 

White  Wyandottes 

G.  Cadwalader.  Pa . 

Dr.  Jos.  S.  Nief,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J . 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

Louis  Seliaible,  N.  J . 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Wm.  E.  Roch,  N.  J . 

White  Orpingtons 

J.  I.  Lyle,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 

S.  Baevsk.v,  N.  J . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y . 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa . 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio _ 

James  Whetsel  Bountiful  Farms,  N.J. 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Erlanger  Pltry  Farm,  Ky . 

Andrew1  Petro,  Pa . 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  Yiew  Farm,  N.  J . 

Walter’s  Prolific  L.  Farm.  N.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackeubusli,  N.  J . 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich . 

Bayville  Farms,  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Beck  Erv  F’arrn,  N.  J . 

Gedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Fritz  Freyer,  N.  Y . 

Evergreen  Pltry  Yards,  Ala . . 

White  Quill  Pltry  Yards,  Wis . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J . 

Northland  Farms.  Mich . 

F.  A.  Millard,  Mo . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Phillips  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Hambroek  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

Prospect  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Grove  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J . 

Margaret  B.  F'razer,  N.  J . 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J . 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J . 

Hoch  Bros.  Pltry  Farm  &  Htchry, N.J. 

H.  W.  Horstman,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Henry  Bapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Rockywood  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  &  H.  Wegner,  N.  J . 

A.  S.  Walker,  N.  J . 

J.  E.  Getsinger,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Harry  C.  Seliulz,  N.  J . 

Jack  Mitniek,  N.  J . 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J . 

Pinekurst  Farm,  N.  J . 

Thomas  Maturo,  N.  J . 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ruthford  Jones,  N.  J... . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm.  Wash.. . 

New  Home  Farm  Hatcheries,  N.  J.... 

Vogels  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Eigenraucli  Farms,  Ine.,  N.  J . 

Jersey-Blue-Pltry  Farms,  N.  J . 

R.  A.  Carlton,  N.  J . 

John  Salerno,  N.  J . 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

John  C.  Frazier,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

Abijah  E.  Hampton,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Anconas 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich . . 

Total  . .  4371  99298 
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Turkeys  Die  in  Shell; 
Feeding  Poults 

Why  <3o  turkeys  die  in  the  shells?  I 
think  it  might  be  because  the  skin  is  too 
hard.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this? 
What  should  little  baby  turkeys  be  fed? 

II.  c. 

If  turkeys  die  in  the  shell  when  set 
under  hens  or  mother  turkeys  and  the 
conditions  for  proper  incubation  have 
been  favorable,  I  should  consider  it  likely 
that  lack  of  vitality  in  breeding  stock  or 
improper  handling  of  eggs  between  the 
time  that  they  were  laid  and  set  was 
probably  responsible.  The  eggs  may  have 
been  held  too  long  or  kept  where  it  was 
too  cold  or  too  warm,  as  possible  causes. 
Young  poults  are  fed  upon  about  the 
same  kinds  of  food  given  chicks;  bread 
crumbs,  rolled!  oats,  hard  boiled  eggs, 
finely  cracked  grains,  fine  grit,  charcoal, 
finely  chopped  green  stuff,  chick  mashes, 
etc.  Most  successful  turkey  raisers  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  particular  method  of 
feeding  accounts  largely  for  their  suc¬ 
cess,  and  probably  no  two  feed  alike. 
However,  all  agree  that  overfeeding  young 
poults  is  likely  to  be  disastrous. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Willie),  you  mustn’t  play  on  the 
front  lawn.  It’s  Sunday.  Go  play  in 
the  backyard.”  “Ain’t  there  just  as 
much  Sunday  in  the  backyard?” — Life. 


QUALITY  CHIX 

HIGH  CLASS  KIND  ONLY 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas.  All 
from  free-range,  healthy  stock. 

JUNE  PRICES: 

$12.00  per  100,  delivered. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


PULLETS-^ 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

We  are  sold  out  on  8-10  wks..  but  we  still  have  a  limited  num 
ber  of  3-4-5  mos.  old.  Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM.  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  I. 

Brookside  Chicks 

STURDY,  LIVELY,  HEALTHY  ch|2»9 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $3  00 

Barred  Rocks .  3. 50 

R.  I.  Reds .  .  3  50 

Barron  Eglantine  Leghorns . 3  50 

Mixed  and  Assorted .  2.75 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  12  weeks 
Post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatches 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  seme«.Ri°sKj: 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
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\rrrrA/vr  I /alley  Chicks 


'T' HE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
A  the  boxwhen  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record.inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 

guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 

as  so  mo 

$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

3.50  6.50  12.00 

4.00  7.50  14.00 

2.50 


500 


9.00 


Postpaid  prices  on  : 

S  C-  White  &  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Chicks 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  — Write  Now. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  104.  Bellefoote,  P». 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 
Hatched  in  our  Smith  or  Wishbone  Incubators. 
Pure-bred  stock.  Reduced  Prices.  Thousands 
hatching  daily.  All  year  round. 

Leghorns  ;  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  $14  per  ioe 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  16  per  too 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  18  per  loo 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10  per  ioo 

Lower  prices  on  large  quantities.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our 
hatchery.  Your  inspection  is  invited.  Better  order  at 
once  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time. 
We  also  do  Custom  Hatching. 

SCHOENBORNS  HATCHERY,  349  Main  SI..  Hackantack,  N.  J  ,  Phone  1809 

Unusual  Values  in  Leghorn  Chicks 

HOMESTEAD  LEGHORNS  have 
demonstrated  in  Egg  Contestsand 
Production  Poultry  Shows  that 
they  make  good.  This  is  because — ■ 

Every  Breeder  is  a  hen— no  pullets 
Every  Breeder  is  certified  by  Penn. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Every  Breeder  officially  tested  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

AH  males  used  in  'breeding  pens  are  from  liens  with 
pullet  year  trapnest  records  of  251-311  eggs.  Write  for 
free  mating  list  and  price  list,  showing  great!,  reduced  prices. 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM.  Rt.  1.  Box  16.  H0NES0ALE,  PA 


CHIX 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 


Prices  per  100 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Mixed 

*  9 

*  8 

*  8 

Wh.&Br.  Leg. 

10 

9 

-  9 

Barred  Rocks 

13 

11 

11 

R.  I.  Reds 

18 

13 

13 

Marc,  st'n  J.  8.  Giants 

38 

30 

30 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  ^c  per  chick;  orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  f&c  per  chick; orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  le  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand¬ 
ling  stamp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  Junlutn  Poultry  Fnrm  Richfield,  I’u. 


ABY  OHICKS 


25  50  IOO  500 

$8.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 


12.00 

12.00 

13.00 

9.00 


55.00 

55.00 

60.00 

42.50 


lOOO 

90.00 

105.00 

105.00 


Prices  May  and  June 
White  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks  3.50  6.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  3.50  6.50 

Silver-L’c’d  Wyand’s  3.75  7.00 

Assorted  Chicks  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

White  Leghorns,  Special  Matings  -  13c  each 

Barred  Rocks,  Special  Matings  -  -  16c  each 

100%  Safe  and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order 
from  Ad  or  Write  for  Circular. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  RICHFIELD.  PA 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


Prices  for  May,  June  and  Jut, 


Per  50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

*  90 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

3  7.50 

14.00 

— 

— 

7.50 

14  00 

— 

— 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

5.00 

9.00 

12.50 

80 

SUNSHINE 


S.C.W.  Legh’ns 
Barred  Rocks 
3V.  Wyandottes 
It.  I.  Reds 
Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  10055  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 

,  can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal¬ 
ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 

IIATCHEKY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


mm  Send  For  Reduced  Prices  mm 

OF  OUR 

Sterling  Quality  Chicks 

from  Selected  Flocks 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes 
SENECA  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  Y 


Tiffin,  Ohio 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S  C  W 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thorobred  mat¬ 
ing  to  be  delivered  in  June  or  July  at  $11 
per  100;  $52  per  500  ;  $100  per  1,000.  10* 

books  order.  Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

U:_L  PUinl/n  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  W. 

High  bradBuhlCKS  Leg.,  llcsB.  Leg.  and  Anconas,  19«; 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  1 3<‘;  W.  Wyandottes.  14c;  Assort¬ 
ed,  8o.  lc  less  in  lots  of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for 
Circular  and  Price  List,  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Box  R,  Liburty,  N.T. 
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I  made  money  on 
{tty  Maine  Farm 


CJTARTED  farming  in  1915 
^  with  a  debt  of  $1500  on  a 
$2000  farm.  My  dairy  herd 
now  numbers  15  pure-breds, 
— —  the  house  has  water,  lights 

and  furnace  and  fields  are  twice  as  produc¬ 
tive.  Raised  a  hundred-barrel  an  acre  crop 
of  potatoes.  Just  turned  down  an  offer  of 
$5000  for  the  farm.  Profits  paid  off  the 
debt,  made  the  improvements  and  I  am  lay¬ 
ing  by  something  each  year. 

Last  year’s  returns  were  $4238.83.  Any 
farmer  can  do  as  well  in  Maine  if  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  work. 

This  is  one  man's  story.  Read  what  100 
other  farmers  say  in 

Maine  Farmers  Make  Qood 

An  official  publication.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy.  Address 

_  STATE  of  MAINE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Desk  12,  State  House,  Augusta,  Maine 


Young 
Cockerels 
at  Low 
Summer 
Prices 

Each  of  the  undersigned  breeders  is  a  member 
of  the  Mass.  Ass’n  of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders, 
Jnc.  We  offer  8-12  weeks  old  cockerels  from 
200-egrfiT  dams,  also  unpedigreed  birds  from 
superior  breeding  stock,  absolutely  free  from 
disease,  kept  under  sanitary  conditions,  with  an 
assurance  of  fair  treatment  for  every  customer 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

GROTON,  MASS. 

S.  C.  It.  I.  It  EDS— 191  EGOS  PEIt  BIRD 

is  the  average  production  record  of  our  pen  at 
Storrs  International  Laying  Contests  for  the 
last  six  consecutive  years.  Our  stock  pedigree 
bred  with  trap-nest,  twelve  years  for  Vigor,  Pro¬ 
ductiveness,  Looks.  Cockerels,  Yearling  hens 
and  males. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Select  eight  weeks  old  pedigreed  cockerels  from 
our  best  families.  Our  birds  have  averaged  193 
eggs  in  six  Storrs  Contests.  1925  Contest  records, 
Storrs  2,300;  N.  Y,  State  2,288;  Canadian  2,001. 

>■■■  ACREBRIDGE  FARM 

MARLBOROUGH.  MASS. 

Trap-nested,  production-bred 
8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
8-weeks  and  yearling  cockerels. 


Valley  View  B.  Rocks....  $2.75  $5.25  $10 
U  ■  I#  e  S.C.W.Leg..  2.50  4.75  9 

V  11  I  C  R  3  Mixed . .  2.25  4.25  8 

Carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100#  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  V ALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM,  N.  J.  EHREHZELLER.  McAlistervlIle,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Minorca  chicks  now  12c  each,  White  Leghorns  9c 
and  R.  I.  Reds  10c;  Broiler  chicks,  heavy,  9c. 

MINORCA  FARM  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CHICKS{  S  C-  W-  Leghorns,  8c.  From  our 


livery. 


,  own  free  range  flock.  100#  live  de- 
Circ.  E.  Jj.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks  Rocks,  lOr’  Reds,  10c.  Safe  del.'guar’t’d.Cir. 
V1UVUO  free,  WILLOW  LANE  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Special  prices  on  500  lots. 
Turkey  Ridge  Hatchery 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $10  per  100 

“  ~  id  R.I.  Reds..  ..  12  per  1C~ 

Live  delivery  guaranteed. 


CHICKS  B.  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds _  12  per  100 


Millerstown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  flocks  bred  for  egg  production.  1 0-12-weeks  old. 
Prices  reasonable.  IDEAL  FRUIT*  POULTRY  FARM,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


CHICKS 

White  Leghorns  (Barron)  -  8e  &  18c 
Barred  Rocks  ....  10c 

The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  Millerstown, Pa. 


ijoriiii)ir’&  Bourbon  Bed  Turkey  Ejtjtm,  tiOc  each, 
n  June  1st.  Fiona  Horning  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  • 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Interpreting  the  motor 
vehicle  laws,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Jersey  has  ruled  that  it  is  not  compulsory 
for  a  magistrate  to  grant  a  series  of  ad¬ 
journments  for  the  full  period  of  30  days 
in  trials  of  offenders.  The  ruling  of  the 
court  was  made  in  affirming  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  Louis  Q.  Ray,  of  Nutley.  N.  J., 
charged  with  drunken  driving.  The  de¬ 
fendant  objected  to  participating  in  the 
trial  after  his  counsel  was  unsuccessful 
in  securing  a  dismissal  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  trial  proceeded  and  Ray  was 
given  a  30-day  jail  sentence. 

A  death  toll  of  157  in  April  from  au¬ 
tomobile  accidents  emphasizes  the  need 
of  traffic  control,  the  New  York  State 
Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  said  in  a  re¬ 
port  May  24.  In  3.597  accidents  4,000 
were  injured.  Of  the  deaths  113  re¬ 
sulted  from  motor  vehicles  striking  pedes¬ 
trians,  10  from  failure  to  halt  at  grade 
crossings  and  only  four  from  collisions. 
Sixty  children  were  killed  playing  in 
streets  and  the  “motorists  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  avoiding  the  accident,”  in  many 
cases.  Practically  all  traffic  violations 
could  be  summed  up  in  the  word  “speed” 
the  bureau  finds.  “If  the  driver  had 
been  proceeding  at  a  courteous  rate  prac¬ 
tically  all  these  accidents  could  have 
been  avoided.” 

Gov.  Moore  of  New  Jersey  has  an¬ 
nounced  June  2  as  the  date  for  beginning 
the  investigation  into  the  New  Jersey 
State  Prison.  Recent  escapes,  alleged 
grafting  in  the  account  of  prisoners,  un¬ 
usual  liberty  accorded  to  William  J. 
Haggerty,  a  prisoner,  sentenced  from  Es¬ 
sex  County  for  robbery,  who  was  caught 
returning  to  the  Leesburg  farm  after  a 
week-end  visit,  will  be  among  the  mat¬ 
ters  investigated.  Gov.  Moore  has  or¬ 
dered  Ellis  P.  Earle,  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control,  Institutions  and 
Agencies;  Warden  Joseph  S.  Hoff,  and 
the  Prison  Board  of  Managers  to  sub¬ 
mit  reports  on  the  incidents  to  be  investi¬ 
gated.  The  investigation  will  be  open, 
Gov.  Moore  said.  Since  his  inaugura¬ 
tion  he  has  not  been  satisfied  with  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  prison,  and  events  of  the 
last  two  months  have  brought  about  the 
inquiry. 

WASHINGTON.— The  application  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Oriental  Line  and  its 
organizers  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  a  re¬ 
straining  order  against  the  Shipping 
Board  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  sale  of  five  President 
type  boats,  now  on  the  Pacific,  to  the 
Admiral  Oriental  Line,  controlled  by  R. 
Stanley  Dollar,  was  denied  May  24  by 
Chief  Justice  Walter  I.  McCoy  in  Equity 
Court.  The  rule  against  the  Board, 
Fleet  Corporation  and  Mr.  Dollar  and 
his  line  was  discharged.  Mr.  Dollar 
bid  $4,500,000  for  the  five  ships,  which 
are  now  operated  as  the  American  Ori¬ 
ental  Line  out  of  Seattle.  The  Puget 
Sound  lane  offered  more  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Oriental  Line,  but  the  Board  con¬ 
tended  this  bid  was  received  too  late. 

The  program  of  railroad  managers  and 
employees  for  solving  labor  disputes  and 
preventing  strikes  by  self-government  be¬ 
came  law  May  20  when  President  Cool- 
idge  signed  the  Watson-Parker  Railroad 
Labor  Bill.  Mr.  Coolidge  found  objection 
with  the  measure  in  that  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  clear  declaration  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  during  an  emergency. 
This,  he  felt,  might  be  added  later.  This 
bill  puts  an  end  to  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board. 

Surviving  member's  of  the  crew  of  the 
airship  Shenandoah  who  lost  personal 
property  in  the  disaster  that  ended  the 
career  of  the  huge  American-built  rigid 
cannot  be  reimbursed  from  government 
funds  for  such  loss,  according  to  a  rul¬ 
ing  by  Comptroller  General  McCarl.  The 
decision  was  handed  down  in  the  case  of 
Walter  Johnson,  a  machinist,  who  was 
paid  $39  for  personal  property  lost  when 
the  Shenandoah  was  wrecked.  - 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— The  Dutch 
government  intends  to  reopen  negotiations 
with  Washington  on  the  subject  of 
American  duties  on  plants  and  bulbs. 
Dutch  bulbs  and  plants  are  not  diseased, 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  contended, 
but  America  is  excluding  them  because 
they  are  now  being  cultivated  in  the 
United  States.  He  added  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  calling  an  international 
conference  on  the  matter  as  long  as  the 
conversations  with  the  United  States 
continue.  Foreign  Minister  van  Karne- 
peek  said  that  there  were  no  differences 
with  the  United  States  on  the  matter 
suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration. 

The  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Hon.  W.  M.  Jardine,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Aug.  4.  The  annual  Farmers’ 
Week  at  the  college  is  held  Aug.  3-G. 

Co-operation  with  the  National  Grange 
and  similar  organizations  on  agricultural 
and  industrial  problems  was  decided  on 
at  the  closing  session  at  Washington  of 
the  National  Industrial  Council.  The 
Grange  had  suggested  that  better  under¬ 
standing  would  result  from  such  co-opera¬ 
tion. 


Young  Bride:  “I  want  a  piece  of  meat 
without  any  gristle,  bone  or  fat.”  Butch¬ 
er  :  “Lady,  you  don't  want  any  meat — • 
you  want  an  egg !” — Central  Division 
News. 


Perfected  foi 

FARM 

HOMES 


STEWART  Ranges  provide  happier  and  more 
confident  hours  in  farm  kitchens.  Every  desirable 
feature  for  making  work  easier  and  operation  most 
efficient. 

STEWARTS  bring  to  you  the  famous  Sheet  Flue 
Ovens  for  supreme  baking,  the  newest  of  accurate 
Mercury  Thermometers,  handsomest  of  Colonial 
designs,  lifetime  service,  and,  if  desired,  an  ever¬ 
lasting  triple-coat  gray  porcelain  enamel  finish. 


STEWART  products 
are  unsurpassed  for  farm 
homes,  because  they  are 
designed  and  constructed 
with  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  farm  needs. 

Always  leading  in  im¬ 
provements,  in  day  after 
day  performance  and  gen¬ 
eration  after  generation 
of  wear,  STEWART 
Ranges,  Heaters  and 
Furnaces  have  been  the 
wise  choice  of  better 
home-makers  for  94  years 
— nearly  a  century  of 
supremacy ! 


Here  is  the  sensational  STEWART 
SUPER-HEATER,  made  in  two  sizes, 
requiring  less  than  two  feet  square  of 
floor  space,  and  giving  all  the  warmth 
you  want  for  from  two  to  seven  rooms. 

Finished  in  beautiful  mahogany  porce¬ 
lain  enamel  and  nickel,  it  is  most 
decorative.  Burns  coal  or  wood ; 
draws  cold  air  from  the  floors  and 
pours  out  warm  air  through  the  regis¬ 
ter  top -like  a  furnace — in  a  constantly 
circulating,  healthful  flow. 

Amazingly  low  in  cost  and  will  save 
money  on  fuel. 


This  is  the  ideal  farm  furnace  for  cold 
cellars  and  warm  rooms.  Double  casing 
prevents  heat  from  interfering  with 
vegetables — sends  all  the  warmth  into 
the  house  above. 

Plenty  of  heat  for  largest  homes — and  the 
most  healthful  of  heat,  too.  Because  it’s 
circulating  heat  that  keeps  all  the  air  in 
your  home  fresh,  pure  and  with  the  cor¬ 
rect  amount  of  moisture. 

For  best  results,  long  service  and  economy 
of  fuel — coal  or  wood — there  is  no  furnace 
to  surpass  a  STEWART. 


FULLER  L  WARREN  CO..  TROY,  N.Y. 


Send  for  Booklets  of 
Ranges,  Furnaces  or 
Super  -Heater# 


1 


Our  Leghorns  Will  Make  Winter  Layers 

Rosemont  Leghorns  will  still  mature  in  time  to  earn  big  winter  profits,  but  you  mustn’t  lose 
a  day.  Send  your  order  at  once;  we  have  100,000  Chicks  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
White  Leghorns 

Utility  Matings  . $2.75 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Select  Grade  A  .  4.00 

Utility  Matings  .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Rocks 

Seleet  Grade  A  .  4.50 

Utility  Matings  .  4.25 

Shipped  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Chick  Catalog  Mailed  Free.  Write  For  It 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.75 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

02.50 

125.00 

8.50 

17.00 

82.50 

160.60 

4.25 

S.00 

15.00 

72.50 

145.00 

PULLETS 

Certified  from  specialty-bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
which  were  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  Prices 
for  these  superior  Pullets  are  no  higher  than  for  un¬ 
tested  stock.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
Dept.  A  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9e,  from  our  free 
•  Till  !\  .I  range  flock.  100#  guar.  Special  prices 
11  on  5oo  or  1,000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  8.  Frymoyer  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PllllstS  Leghorns  for  June.  July,  August.  8-wks.  old 


$1;  ten-wks.,  $1.25; 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS 


twelve-wks..  $1.&0. 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


World’s 

Best 

Strains 


Superior  DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Giant  Rouen  Ducklings  ’ 
$18  per  50;  $85  per  100  ;  $170  per  600 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  ^2 

$17  per  50;  $88  per  100;  $l«Oper500.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 
and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  18th  year  Producing  Duck¬ 
lings  that  live.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R-34.  Phoenix., Me,  Pa. 

THE  KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 

Have  averaged  138  eggs  per  bird  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  West  Washington  Contest.  Reduced 
prices  on  eggs,  day-old  chicks  and  breeding  stock. 
Circular.  W.  H.  B4KENT  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  profits  for  you  are  there 
in  those  acres  of  marshy  spots 
and  boggy  places  on  your  farm ! 
Ditches  placed  where  they  will  drain 
the  land  right,  add  acres  of  productive 
soil  to  your  farm. 

Straight  dynamite  is  the  best  explosive 
for  ditching  work.  And  du  Pont  50% 
straight  dynamite  is  the  kind  that 
farmers  everywhere  are  using  to  blast 
their  ditches  and  drain  their  land.  Y our 
dealer  carries  du  Pont.  See  him  about 
your  next  ditching  job.  The  du  Pont 
oval  trademark  on  stick  and  case  is 
your  guarantee  of  superior  quality. 

Write  today  for  the  new  book,  “Ditch¬ 
ing  with  Dynamite ,  ’  ’ — 3  6  pages  packed 
full  of  real  information,  profusely  ill¬ 
ustrated.  It’s  free ! 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harvey  Bldg. 

Boston,  Mass. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

James  O.  Moore  has  been  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver  under  bond  of  $25,000  by  Federal 
Judge  John  K.  Hazel  in  an  equity  ac¬ 
tion,  brought  on  behalf  of  creditors  in  E. 
P.  Beaumont,  Inc.,  which  is  said  to  have 
built  up  within  four  years  an  annual 
mail  order  business  of  $2,000,000  in  ap¬ 
parel  and  furnishings. — Buffalo  Courier. 

This  is  the  Buffalo  concern  which 
caused  annoyance  to  a  large  number  of 
country  people  during  the  past  M  inter 
by  shipping  neckties  which  were  not  or¬ 
dered.  Such  methods  cannot  succeed. 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  advised  its  readers  not  to 
pay  for  the  ties  and  that  they  were  un¬ 
der  no  obligations  to  return  them.  The 
indebtedness  of  the  company  is  said  to  be 
$240,000  besides  the  liability  of  a  million 
dollars  of  stock  issued. 

Freehold,  N.  J..  April  9. — A.  E.  Pateh- 
en  and'  Harry  McCoy  have  been  indicted 
by  the  Monmouth  County  Grand  Jury 
on  charges  of  selling  stock  under  false 
pretenses,  as  a  result  of  the  disposal  of 
stock  in  the  Consumers’  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey,  for  which  Prosecutor 
John  J.  Quinn  said  today  more  than  $50,- 
(100  had  been  collected  from  residents  of 
the  county. 

Prosecutor  Quinn  said  Patchen  and  Mc¬ 
Coy  assured  prospects  the  stock  was  se¬ 
cured  by  liens  on  property  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  *  Service  Company  of  Indiana, 
which  operated  a  string  of  automobile 
service  stations  in  that  State.  This  was 
untrue,  the  prosecutor  said,  and  the  In¬ 
diana  concern  was  insolvent  at  the  time 
the  stock  in  the  New  Jersey  corporation 
was  sold  here.  Dividends  of  24  per  cent 
annually  were  promised,  but  no  dividends 
were  paid,  according  to  the  prosecutor. 

The  above  confirms  the  advice  given 
in  Publisher’s  Desk  June  30,  1923,  and 
again  August  1,  1925.  regarding  this 
stock-selling  scheme.  Numerous  personal 
letters  were  also  written  giving  subscrib¬ 
ers  advice  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  proposition. 

“Since  you  took  it  upon  yourself  to 
criticize  our  advertising,  saying  it  was 
misleading  and  fraudulent,  etc.,  we  do 
not  deem  it  a  wise  thing  to  do  to  con¬ 
tribute  any  money  to  an  association  that 
is  fighting  us.’’  So  writes  a  member 
whose  ads.  were  the  subject  of  severe 
criticism  not  only  of  his  fellow  hatchery- 
men  but  of  the  buying  public  and  some 
publishers. 

The  managing  director  tried  to  write 
him  plainly  and  point  out  the  danger  of 
the  ads.  so  as  to  save  any  outside  criti¬ 
cism  not  only  of  him  but  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

In  a  word,  to  save  this  member  from 
himself  and  to  help  him  rather  than  hurt 
him. 

The  above  editorial  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  News ,  organ  of  the 
above-named  association,  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
printing.  How  any  member  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  can  be  so  short-sighted  is  hard 
to  understand.  The  association  is  work¬ 
ing  of  course  in  the  best  interests  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  member  who  is  employing  un¬ 
fair  or  misleading  advertising  is  a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  whole  industry  and  such  an 
advertiser  will  eventually  undermine  any 
confidence  the  public  now  places  in  his 
claims — then  his  business  will  be  gone. 
It  is  the  same  attitude  some  advertisers 
take  towards  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  when  we  re¬ 
quest  that  their  copy  be  revised  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  reason  and  facts.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  such  instances  are  rare. 

The  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
held  the  first  of  its  hearings  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Medicine,  17  West  43d  St;,  to 
investigate  charges  of  fraud  on  patients 
against  Dr.  Leonard  Lincoln  Landis, 
head  of  the  “House  of  Health,”  140  East 
22d  St.,  with  a  view  to  revoking  his 
license  to  practice  medicine  if  the  charges 
are  proved. 

Sol  Ullman,  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
who  presented  the  evidence  against  Dr. 
Landis,  read  a  petition  by  Augustus  S. 
Downing,  of  Albany,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  asking  for  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  Dr.  Landis’s  license.  The 
petition  charged  that  Dr.  Landis  was 
guilty  of  improper  practices  at  the  House 
of  Health  by  employing  laymen  as_  well 
as  licensed  physicians  to  treat  patients, 
by  making  improper  diagnoses,  and  by 
using  X-ray  photographs  of  certain  pa¬ 
tients  in  the  treatment  of  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  patients. — New  York  Times,  April  10. 

The  above  item  illustrates  the  danger 


of  placing  confidence  in  so-called  sani¬ 
tariums  or  institutions  of  a  variety  of 
names  for  the  treatment  of  physical  ills. 
There  are  many  such  institutions  that 
are  highly  commercialized  even  when  not 
fraudulent  as  the  House  of  Health  is 
alleged  to  be.  The  only  safe  counsel  to 
follow  is  the  advice  of  a  local  physician 
when  considering  any  unknown  institu¬ 
tion  for  treatment.  The  quack  will  tell 
you  the  home  doctor  is  prejudiced,  but 
such  insinuations  are  untrue  as  regards 
the  great  body  of  professional  medical 
men. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Maza 
Sales  Corp.,  110  IV.  40th  St..  New  York? 
I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  paper  say¬ 
ing  if  you  guessed  the  correct  answer, 
which  was  “Florida,”  they  would  give 
you  a  lot  there.  Now  they  say  I  won  the 
lot,  25x100.  in  Pelham  Manor,  Baker 
County,  Florida :  they  say  it  is  near 
Jacksonville  and  about  two  miles  from 
Sanderson.  I  have  to  send  them  $9.85 
and  they  have  the  deed  transferred  to  me. 
If  I  want  another  lot  near  this.  I  pay 
$5  a  month  until  I  have  paid  $69.85.  I 
don’t  need  to  buy  another  lot  unless  I 
wish  to ;  they  give  me  10  days  to  let 
them  know,  as  the  property  is  going  fast. 
Is  it  a  fake?  mrs.  f.  b. 

New  York. 

The  same  old  fake  scheme  that  is  used 
by  New  Jersey  land  sharks  and  has  been 
employed  in  various  sections  for  the  past 
25  years  or  more.  The  Florida  land 
boom  must  be  a  thing  of  the  past  when 
the  land  promoters  resort  to  this  thread¬ 
bare  fraud. 

There  is  a  company  running  advertise¬ 
ments  for  help  wanted,  and  all  they  want 
to  do  is  get  your  $2  for  contract  of  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  $20  for  the  privilege  of 
working.  Show  them  up  before  people 
get  hooked  for  $22  or  more.  j.  j. 

New  York. 

The  above  refers  to  a  classified  adver¬ 
tisement,  the  alleged  purpose  of  which 
is  to  secure  the  services  of  young  men 
and  women  for  moving  picture  work.  To 
qualify  for  the  work  the  applicant  is  re¬ 
quired  to  take  a  course  of  instruction  for 
which  the  advertiser  requires  a  fee  of 
$22.  It  is  evident  that  the  $22  is  what 
the  advertiser  is  after  and  not  the  services 
of  young  men  and  women.  Beware  of  all 
such  alluring  schemes. 

I  received  200  White  Minorcas  ordered 
from  Cobb,  Glen  Rock  Nursery,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.  I  think  the  public  cannot 
be  warned  enough  against  this  camou¬ 
flage  of  poultry  farm  and  nursery.  The 
200  chicks  came  from  New  Washington, 
Ohio,  and  are  the  poorest  and  sickliest 
flock  of  chicks  I  ever  saw.  A  friend  of 
mine  wanted  to  order  300  from  Cobb,  but 
I  could  just  warn  him  in  time.  F.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  experience  illustrates  the 
way  the  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock 
Farm  does  business.  A  poultryman  or¬ 
ders  chicks  from  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and 
receives  a  sickly  lot  of  chicks  from  New 
Washington,  Ohio.  Enough  said  ! 

Will  you  let  me  know  what  you  know 
about  the  New  England  Exposition  Co., 
Executive  Office,  80  Bo.vlston  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  ?  Would  you  advise  me  to 
put  $300  in  their  business  as  I  am  of¬ 
fered  a  position  with  them  by  investing 
$300  myself  and  working  for  them  setting 
up  the  booths  and  acting  as  floor  man 
and  selling  tickets.  Let  me  know  as 
soon  as  possible  as  I  have  not  bitten  yet. 

Massachusetts.  e.  h. 

Offers  of  positions  with  an  investment 
string  to  them  have,  in  our  experience,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  loss  of  the  money  so  in¬ 
vested  and  the  position  is  only  short 
lived.  If  the  position  is  dependent  on 
the  investment,  then  our  advice  would  be 
to  consider  neither. 

On  July  11,  1924  I  shipped  to  II.  B. 
Sheldon,  a  grocer  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  five 
crates  of  strawberries,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  been  impossible  to  get 
even  an  answer  to  my  letters  to  him,  let 
alone  the  amount  due  me  on  this  ship¬ 
ment.  From  inquiries  I  find  that  he  is 
still  doing  business.  Will  you  try  to 
collect  this  account  for  me?  w.  v.  F. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  small  account  of  $17.75.  We 
were  unable  to  get  any  response  from 
the  debtor,  and  referred  it  to  an  attor¬ 
ney,  who  writes  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  adjustment  without  suit.  The 
amount  did  not  warrant  bringing  suit, 
so  the  shipper  must  charge  off  $17.75  to 
“experience.”  It  emphasizes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  getting  ratings  before  shipping 
goods. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IHGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY"  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY". 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WOULDN’T  BUY 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  WITH  PLAIN  BEARINGS 
-THE  KENNEDY  SAW  RUNS  ON 

BALL  BEARINGS 

AND  COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

Before  paying  big  money  for  a  high  priced  saw  rig,  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  about  the  Kennedy  Utility  Saw,  the  little  saw  that  is 
doing  the  big  saw’s  work.  Sturdy  enough  to  be  belted  direct  to 
a  gasoline  engine  or  motor  car  engine.  Operates  from  a  ligh. 
socket  where  current  is  available.  Takes  saws  up  to  8  inches. 
Rips,  Cross, 
cuts,  Grooves, 

Mitres,  Sands, 

Drills,  Grinds. 

2"x8"  Throat 
For  Dado  and 
Moulding 
Cutters 

Quickly  pays  for 
itself  on  the 
farm.  Without 
motor  $25.00. 

Your  money 
back  it  it  fails 
to  please  you. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


Don’t  Let  Drought  Rob  Y OU/ 

"  '  L  CTATISTICS  show  that  each  year  thousands  of  grow- 

f  •  ,lncrf-  1  ^  ers  lose  millions  of  dollars  in  crops  from  drought. 

1  **  A4&A  1  Statistics  also  show  that  thousands,  with  irrigation 

A  protection,  make  more  money  on  account  of  drought — 

;  |  due  to  peak  market  prices. 

llfellBpa  1  Dry  Weather  is  Already  Here! 

I  f  .'“f&yj’l  Don’t  be  one  to  lose.  Protect  your  crops  and  profits  with 

L  )  March  Automatic  Rain,  before  it  is  too  late. 

MARCH  GUARANTEED  SYSTEMS  are  dependable!  Every 
System  and  each  individual  fitting  is  guaranteed  on  a  “money 
back  if  not  satisfied”  basis.  It  costs  no  more  to  buy  March 
SEND  FOR  irrigation,  with  this  guarantee  and  the  many  March  exclusive 
features  than  an  ordinary  system. 

Write  or  Wire  Today 

r  RLE  For  pian8  an(j  prices  on  permanent  installations  or  for  quick 

BOOKLET  Change  Lines  and  Portable  Rain-Makers  on  wheels.  Give 

1  outline  sketch  of  property  with  dimensions  and  details  of  water 

supply.  We’re  ready  to  give  you  immediate  service  and  prompt 
shipment.  Act  NOW— Don’t  Wait  Until  You  Lose! 

March  automatic  Irrigation  Co. 

333  W.  WESTERN  AVENUE  ::  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 

When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

Legal  Questions 


Foreclosure  on  Second 
Mortgage 

I  have  a  government  first  mortgage  in 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  which  runs  for 
33  years  without  foreclosure  if  my  in¬ 
terest  payments  are  made.  I  have  a  sec¬ 
ond  mortgage  which  the  holder  will  not 
renew  when  due,  shortly.  I  wanted  to 
pay  $500  and  renew  again,  but  he  says 
he  will  foreclose  if  I  do  not  pay  all.  I 
have  been  told  that  owing  to  having  the 
government  mortgage  and  if  my  interest 
is  paid  he  cannot  foreclose  and  pay  off 
the  first  mortgage.  B.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  mort¬ 
gage  is  a  first  lien  upon  your  property 
and  the  second  mortgagee  cannot  destroy 
that  lien  by  foreclosing.  He  may  fore¬ 
close  against  you  if  you  do  not  pay  your 
mortgage  (the  second  mortgage)  when  it 
becomes  due.  In  the  event  that  he  did 
foreclose  upon  the  second  mortgage,  he 
would  buy  the  property  subject  to  the 
mortgage  held  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Bank.  The  foreclosure  would  cut  off  any 
interest  that  you  might  have  in  the 
property.  I  should  advise  that  you  ob¬ 
tain  a  mortgage  from  some  other  person 
to  pay  off  the  second  mortgage  before 
due. 


Deed  After  Separation 

A  certain  man  arranged  a  separation 
with  his  wife,  at  which  time  she  signed 
separation  papers,  signing  away  all 
claims  on  him  as  far  as  support  was  con¬ 
cerned.  This  was  not  a  divorce.  She 
owned  three  properties  and  she  and  her 
husband  deeded  one  of  the  properties  to 
me,  the  deed  being  regular  in  form  and 
without  any  reservations  or  restrictions. 
The  husband  died  about  two  weeks  ago, 
leaving  no  will.  There  are  two  living 
children  of  this  couple.  The  housekeeper 
of  the  dead  husband  is  occupying  the 
house  on  property.  Will  this  deed  hold 
good,  and  is  it  possible  for  the  heirs  to 
set  this  deed  aside  by  action  of  the  court. 
Deed  gives  consideration  of  $1.  How 
long  can  housekeeper  stay  there?  What 
rights  and  privileges  have  I  on  this 
property,  such  as  gathering  the  crops, 
etc.?  Tax  bill  for  this  property  previous 
to  man’s  death  was  paid  by  him.  This 
deed  was  made  about  three  years  ago. 
There  has  been  no  administrator  ap¬ 
pointed  as  yet.  There  is  sufficient  per¬ 
sonal  property  to  pay  all  debts.  D.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

The  deed  made  by  the  couple  who  se¬ 
cured  a  separation  is  valid  provided  both 
the  husband  and  wife  joined  in  signing 
the  deed.  This  conveyance  to  you,  if  for 
a  valuable  consideration,  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  sale  and  if  for  a  good  considera¬ 
tion,  would  be  considered  a  gift.  As  the 
matter  now  stands  you  are  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  the  property  and  may 
start  an  action  to  require  actual  posses¬ 
sion.  If  the  heirs  claim  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  merely  given  to  you  to  hold  for 
someone  else,  they  must  show  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  provided  they  can  show 
that  the  property  was  only  given  to  you 
to  act  as  trustee  for  someone  else,  of 
course  you  are  not  entitled  to  the  prop¬ 
erty.  H.  E. 


Inheritance  Tax 

Regarding  inheritance  tax,  what  is  the 
percent  on  the  ■  dollar,  and  how  is  the 
claim  made?  mrs.  E.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Inheritance  taxes  on  the  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate  of  a  decedent  are  taxed  as 
follows : 

1.  When  the  beneficiary  is  a  father, 
mother,  brother  or  sister  of  decedent, 
wife  or  widow  of  a  son  of  decedent,  or 
husband  of  a  daughter  of  decedent,  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent. 

2.  Property  passing  to  a  husband,  wife, 
child  or  s  children  or  issue  of  any  child 
or  children  of  decedent,  shall  be  taxed 
at  a  rate  of  1  per  cent  upon  any  amount 
in  the  excess  of  $5,000  up  to  $50,000. 

3.  Property  passing  to  a  child  or  chil¬ 
dren  of  aj  decedent,  adopted  in  conformity 
with  the'!  laws  of  New  Jersey,  or  of  any 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  foreign 
kingdom  tor  any  nation  or  to  any  issue  of 
such  child  and  children,  shall  be  taxed 
at  a  rato  of  and  with  the  same  exemp¬ 
tion  up  to  $5,000  allowed  to  a  child  born 
in  lawful  wedlock. 

It  is  necessary  upon  the  death  of  any 
person  for  the  executors  or  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  estate  to  file  with  the  inheri¬ 
tance  tax  department  a  statement  of  the 
property  the  decedent  owned  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  From  this  amount  will  be 
deducted  all  claims  or  debts  outstanding 
or  incurred  by  the  administrator  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  estate.  Upon  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  to  be  paid  a  tax  as  above  stated. 

H.  R. 


Starkey  Seminary 

A  home-like  boarding  school  for  boys 
and  girls  situated  on  Seneca  Lake. 

Regents  standards.  Prepares  for  the  lead¬ 
ing  colleges  or  for  business.  Commercial, 
Art  and  Music  courses.  Athletics.  Moder¬ 
ate  rates.  Send  for  Catalogue, 

MAKTYN  SUMMER K ELI..  Ph.  IL,  President 
Box  J{.  N.,  l.nkemont,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  yon  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 


the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC- 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


THE  ALBANY  HOSPITAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

The  Albany  Hospital,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Albany  Medical  College,  is  the  largest  General  Hospital 
between  New  York  and  Buffalo.  A  new  addition  is  about 
to  be  erected,  which  will  increase  its  present  capacity  of 
120  beds  to  600  beds.  Its  Training  School  offers  to  young 
women,  who  are  High  School  Graduates,  a  three-yeai 
course  of  instruction  in  ail  departments  of  Nursing. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  September  1926  Class 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Albany 
Hospital,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Subscribers9 Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

1  - 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  at  once,  general  honseworker,  in 
Summer  hotel;  also  all  around  cook  for  July 

1 :  state  wages  and  reference  in  first  letter. 
HOTEL  RITA,  North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 
16  to  22  years  old,  for  general  farming,  who 
is  interested  in  dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  576,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  for  small  estate,  north  shore  of 
Lmg  Island,  about  45  miles  from  New  York, 
single  man  as  working  foreman,  preferred  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate,  having  some  experi¬ 
ence  of  propagating  and  taking  care  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs; 
attractive  and  permanent  position  for  the  right 
man;  state  experience  in  full  with  references 
and  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  579,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  for  general  work,  carpentering  and  paint¬ 
ing;  married,  German  preferred.  DR.  B1R- 
NEY,  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  plain  cook  for  small  faniilv 
in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Reply  to  ADVERTISER 
597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  farm  hand,  capable  of  doing  all 
kinds  of  farm  work,  dry-hand  milker;  steady 
job  for  good  man;  six-room  bouse,  electric 
lights,  running  water,  fuel,  garden,  two  quarts 
milk,  good  wages.  R.  E.  ELLIS,  Oakland, 
N.  J.  Tel.  No.  Oakland  55-J. 

POULTRYMAN  wanted  on  up-to-date  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm,  2,000  hens:  farm-raised, 
married  man  preferred;  wife  to  help  with  in¬ 
cubators  and  packing  eggs,  etc. ;  living  quar¬ 
ters  new  and  attractive,  four  rooms:  a  good 
job  for  right  couple;  one  cow  to  milk:  state 
age,  size  of  family,  nationality,  references  and 
salary  expected  first  letter.  RED  TOP  FARM, 
North  Branch,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Competent  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  country  home;  small  family;  Sum¬ 
mers  in  Maine;  Winters  in  New  Jersey;  $75  a 
month.  Write  to  MRS.  JOHN  H.  NORTHROP, 
Pondfield  Court,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

MAN  and  wife,  for  dairy  farm,  25  miles  from 
New  York  City;  man  to  do  general  farm 
work,  and  wife  to  help  in  house;  a  good  place 
for  a  good  couple.  ADVERTISER  624,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 'Laundress,  boys’  school;  if  married 
can  give  work  to  husband;  good  salary. 
COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Protestant  couple,  no  liqnor.  on 
small  farm;  man  for  gardening  and  lawns; 
woman,  plain  cook  and  houseworker;  family 
three  adults.  ADVERTISER  634,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  for  general  housework.  Dr.  BIRNEY, 
Kiuderhook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  experienced  in  handling  pure- 
blood  Jerseys;  good  milker;  if  married,  state 
size  of  family,  wages,  references.  ASHMOOR 
FARM,  New  Preston,  Conn. 

COUPLE  wanted  by  July  1;  man  as  gardener 
and  drive  car;  woman  as  cook  in  family  of 
adults.  MRS.  BALDWIN,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  man  whose  wife  or  child  can  help 
with  milking  to  do  all  work  on  60-acre  dairy 
farm  for  salary  and  shares;  partnership  will 
be  considered.  ADVERTISER  639,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  man  on  small  dairy,  eight  cows; 

daily  milk  route;  comfortable  job,  not  heavy; 
year  around;  $50  and  board;  full  particulars, 
experience,  reference.  ADVERTISER  641,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  wanted  July  1,  for  herd 
of  25  registered  Holsteins;  experienced  in 
feeding  for  A.li.O.  testing;  wages  $90  and  un¬ 
furnished  house,  modern  conveniences.  Apply 
SHAUN  KELLY,  Richmond,  Mass.  Tel.  17 
Richmond. 

DAIRY  farmer  wanted  for  well-equipped  and 
stocked  dairy  farm  in  the  hills  of  middle- 
north  Florida;  must  know  how  to  make  clean 
milk  and  ship  without  loss;  clean  milk  sells 
wholesale  for  50  cents  a  gallon  in  Summer  and 
60  cents  in  Winter;  therefore  the  only  limit  to 
salary  is  the  man’s  ability  to  earn  it;  what  is 
wanted  is  a  real  competent  dairy  farmer  who 
can  work  hard  and  has  a  good  successful  record 
but  wants  to  better  himself  and  eventually  own 
a  farm  here;  all  concentrates  raised  right  on  the 
tarm:  Altalfa  in  Winter  and  Kudzu  in  Summer 
provide  permanent  legume  pasture,  carrying  two 
to  three  cows  all  the  year  around.  CHAS.  F. 
LEACH,  Cherokee  Farms,  Monticello,  Florida 

YV ANTED — Two  single  men  who  understand  the 
care  of  ]>oultry  and  generally  handy:  give 
particulars  In  first  letter.  HARRY  T.  ROGERS, 
State  Game  Farm,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED — A  man  to  do  chores  on  farm.  H.  W. 
MI8NER,  Pine  Hill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  either  single  or  married  for 
small  farm  at  Wakefield,  R.  I.;  must  do  all 
milking  of  seven  cows  and  make  butter,  etc.; 
wages  $100  per  month  and  house.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  046,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  in  a  private  in¬ 
stitution  for  nervous  and  mental  eases;  also 
to  do  lawn  work  with  patients;  wages  $55  per 
month,  board,  room  and  laundry;  apply  with 
reference  and  experience.  J.  E.  GILLETTE, 
Box  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  couple;  man  to  care  for 
poultry  and  garden;  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  permanent  position.  ADVERTISER  648, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  take  position  iu 
school  for  boys;  middle-aged  country  people 
with  no  children  in  their  family  preferred;  to¬ 
bacco  users  need  not  apply;  for  information 
write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED,  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  a  girl  for  gen- 
_eral  housework;  must  be  a  good  cook;  salary 
$70  a  month;  address  giving  references,  age  and 
experience.  MRS.  M.  L.  WILSON,  10  Millard 
Ave.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE,  take  charge  country  place;  licensed 
chauffeur;  housekeeper,  cook.  ADVERTISER 
633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wants  position  of 
working  superintendent  of  poultry  plant,  or 
poultry  department  of  an  estate;  three  years’ 
experience  with  J.  W.  Parks.  Address  AN¬ 
DREW  DRILLOCK,  Moran,  Pa. 


WORKING  manager  or  herdsman,  34,  Ameri¬ 
can;  14  years’  practical  and  scientific  train¬ 
ing,  ability  to  swing  real  job;  living  conditions 
must  be  pleasant.  ADVERTISER  617,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  agricultural  college  train¬ 
ing  and  long  experience,  desires  position  as 
ponltry  manager,  commercial  or  private.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  630,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  college  graduate,  wants  work  on 
ponltry  farm.  ADVERTISER  627,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  private  estate,  American, 
36:  references.  ADVERTISER  632,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TEACHER  wishes  position  as  governess  or 
nurse  for  nervous  or  backward  child  of 
school  age;  experienced.  Address  128  SALINA 
ST.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  18,  inexperienced,  wants  to  learn 
ponltry  business;  good  home.  RICHARD  Mc- 
KEEVER,  1340  Webster  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on  commercial 
poultry  farm;  three  years’  experience,  with 
best  of1  references.  ADVERTISER  636,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER,  Protestant,  middle-aged,  born  in 
Switzerland,  naturalized  Virginian;  French, 
German,  kindergarten  to  college.  Folklores,  some 
Spanish:  degree  Cornell:  splendid  references. 
ADVERTISER  637,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  married,  no  children,  would  like  two 
or  three  housekeeping  rooms  in  exchange  for 
help  with  poultry;  must  be  within  commuting 
distance  as  husband  works  in  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  629,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT  married  man  now  living  in  city, 
wants  position  on  farm  or  estate;  Is  former 
owner  of  own  farm  and  understands  employer’s 
viewpoint;  absolutely  sound  physically  and  likes 
the  country"  not  interested  in  dairy  farm  un¬ 
less  milking  machine  is  used;  would  like  fair 
living  quarters  which  he  can  furnish;  knows 
farm  machinery  and  automobiles;  married,  age 
32:  wife  a  nurse  and  lias  one  child  aged  12. 
ADVERTISER  640,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  and  daughter  want  employment  as 
berry  pickers,  are  also  good  milkers.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  642,  care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  estate  by  a  married 
American,  born  and  raised  on  a  truck  and 
dairy  farm:  good  teamster,  gardener  and  truck 
driver:  willing  to  board  men.  ADVERTISER 
643,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer-gardener  wants  position 
on  estate  or  farm:  married,  middle-age,  small 
grown  family;  know  all  about  farming  and 
dairy,  lawn,  shrubberies  and  vegetables:  can 
handle  and  repair  all  modern  machinery  in¬ 
cluding  tractor;  would  like  modern  house,  con¬ 
venient  to  high  school;  please  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  644,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  first-class,  is  open  for  position; 

English;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
C23,  care  Rural  New-Ycrker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Farm  of  85  acres,  near  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  the  Esopus 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGENDORF,  100  E.  42d  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  350-acre  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farm;  located  1%  miles  from 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highway;  four  resi¬ 
dences,  excellent  dairy  with  32  cows;  feed  mill, 
3  large  barns,  4  large  poultry  houses,  80  incu¬ 
bators;  oil  royalty  from  small  part  of  farm 
leased;  24  building  lots  each  100  ft.  wide 
fronting  on  concrete  highway  can  be  sold  with¬ 
out  injuring  farm;  price  very  moderate  and 
easy  terms.  BRUXDED  TRUST  ESTATE, 
Chambers  Bldg.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 137-acre  dairy  farm,  stock  tuber¬ 
culin  tested,  all  new  tools;  on  State  road, 
one  mile  from  village,  school  and  station;  am 
comjielled  to  move.  ALFRED  PELMEAR,  R. 
D.  17,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 27-acre  farm,  14  acres  grapes,  bal¬ 
ance  under  cultivation;  adjoining  Dover;  im¬ 
mediate  possession:  $6,500,  terms  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser.  W.  D.  ROSS,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Cranberry  and  blueberry  bog;  20 
acres  cranberries,  10  acres  blueberry  land. 
ADVERTISER  574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  established  commercial  hatchery  and  poul¬ 
try  farm,  two  miles  from  New  Haven;  near 
State  road:  capacity  20.000  chicks.  3,000  hens; 
good  condition,  good  market,  earning  money 
today:  will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale;  $3,000  cash 
and  mortgage.  H.  B.  COOK,  Orange,  Conn. 


EXTRAORDINARY  opportunity  for  chicken, 
truck  or  fruit  raising  witli  limited  capital; 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  6-rootn  modern  cottage,  elec¬ 
tricity.  running  water,  several  acres,  absolutely 
rent  free;  opportunity  to  earn  considerable 
money  on  part  time,  regular  rates,  in  addition; 
first-class  references  required.  A.  J.  HAMMER- 
SLOUGH,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  fully  equipped  poultry 
plant  and  stock  farm;  money-maker  for  some¬ 
one;  liberal  terms.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Washing- 
tonville,  Pa. 


— rive 


_  - -  a  euerai  Dalls 

” rms»  'f£°™  30  to  210  aeres,  at  prices  of  $1,- 
OX)  to  •>3,o00,  with  a  small  payment  down  and 
mortgage  for  the  balance.  S.  M.  LOUNSBERRY 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


cvcrico  woouiann  in  ventral  New  Jersey;  if 
cleared  would  make  good  poultry  farm;  one 
acre.  5-room  house,  near  State  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


•L> LA  U  1  II  uLL  I 


si  in a rea,  ruree 


tarns,  Orange  County,  89  miles  New  York 
City;  near  industrial  town;  stores,  school;  7- 
room  dwelling,  all  improvements;  barn;  bargain; 
$o.800.  ADVERTISER  628,  care  Rural  Newl 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 75-acre  farm,  stock 
miles  east  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; 
macadam;  $3,300.  LUTHER  LI. 
D.  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


and  tools;  four 
half  mile  from 
ENGLISH,  R. 


BARGAIN — Poultry  section  Toms  River,  10  min- 
ntes  town.  5  acres,  house,  barn,  fruit,  electric 
light  and  phone  available;  fine  location;  quick 
sale  price  $4,500,  terms.  WM.  HOLZAPFEL, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


— Apple  orchard,  14  years  old;  dairy,  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein;  all  tools;  new  modern  barn 
1925;  eight  minutes’  walk  railroad  station;  28 
miles  Philadelphia,  70  New  York;  large  cider 
press,  120  bbls.  capacity;  priced  for  quick  sale. 
DR.  GEO.  C.  KUESEL,  1614  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


F'OR  SALE — Farm  of  103  acres.  13  of  it  wood¬ 
land,  and  running  brook  from  west  to  east 
end  of  farm;  90  acres  tillable  land;  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  at  least  five  tons  of  hay  in  barn;  two 
cows,  one  horse;  price  $3,000,  at  least  half 
down;  $1,000  at  5%  per  cent;  located  in  town 
of  Root,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  call  or  write 
to  W.  I.  HAYNES,  R.  D.  1,  Box  72,  Sloans- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  or  to  O.  C.  Hogabooin,  same  ad¬ 
dress. 


HEALTH  is  wealth;  healthful  hill  farm,  Co¬ 
lumbia  County;  good  house,  no  barn;  $2,500 
terms.  LERCHE,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm,  110  acres,  all  level  land;  14 
acres  timber,  two  houses  and  barns;  large 
mill  dam  for  power,  easy  terms;  Lebanon  Val¬ 
ley,  Pa.  THEODORE  LINGRELL,  Anacostia, 
JD.  C. 


ABOUT  five-acre  market  garden,  near  station; 

20  minutes  New'  York;  house,  buildings,  team, 
fresh  cow.  pullets.  OWNER,  Box  258,  R.  D.! 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres  of  laud,  ideal  place  for 
Summer  home:  spring  water,  pine  trees. 
JACOB  SCHWA RM,  R.  F.  D,  2,  Prospect,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  110-aeres,  in  Kent  County, 
Del.;  on  State  highway;  good  house  and  build¬ 
ings;  mile  to  town;  good  schools,  stores  and 
churches;  bargain.  OWNER,  Box  377,  Clayton, 
N .  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced;  married;  Cornell 
graduate:  desires  to  rent  poultry  farm;  New 
Jersey  preferred;  references.  ADVERTISER 
638,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  new  home  on  Delsea 
highway  at  Vineland;  all  conveniences;  fruit 
for  home  use;  chicken  house,  two  acres  ground; 
priced  right  to  sell;  owner  going  West.  HARRY 
HIRST,  R.  3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  six-acre  lot,  two  three-acre 
lots,  near  town.  E.  L.  LAUBSCH,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


F'OR  SALE — Large  Pennsylvania  dairy  farm, 
fully  equipped;  ideal  Summer  boarding  house 
or  home;  trade  small  farm,  business,  city  or 
country  property.  ADVERTISER  647,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  small 
farm;  immediate  possession.  M.  GREEN¬ 
BERG,  257  Utica  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
Haddingway  2421. 


FOR  SALE — Old  colonial  residence;  would  make 
fine  road  house;  16  rooms,  water,  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  on  cement  road.  Route  4.  New  York  to 
Atlantic  City;  ideal  location  on  the  edge  of 
town;  $12,000;  good  terms  to  a  reliable  party. 
H.  A.  HATHAWAY,  812  Main  Street,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres  good  level  land,  very 
good  buildings,  in  the  beautiful  Finger  Lakes 
district  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  645, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  ' ’1-  fcAJLr, —  House  and  store  combined, 


suiiaoie 


for  any  business;  excellent  location;  $5,000, 
half  cash.  119  MAIN  ST.,  (next  post  office). 
Princess  Anne,  Md, 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Yr. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  can  here,  buckwheat  $6;  two 
$10.80;  clover,  $7.70;  10  lbs.  within  third 

zone,  $1.80;  clover,  $2.05.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  also  old 
stamps  used  before  1870  on  the  envelope  or 
off;  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  Warburton  Bldg.,  Yonkers,  N.  Yr. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  siek-room:  excellent  gif't  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2)4  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover:  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Goat  with  or  without  cart,  harness, 
etc.;  one  trained  as  pet  for  children;  Ad¬ 
dress  I,.  Room  221,  One  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


EXTRACTED  honey,  white  clover,  blended  with 
Fall  flowers,  or  buckwheat;  either  grade,  $5 
per  60-pouud  case.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  motor  for  sale,  perfect  condition; 

Westinghouse,  2-horse.  3-phase,  a.c.,  with 
starter:  bargain.  I’.  LEU,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup  and  sugar.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Col¬ 
chester,  Vt. 


WANTED — Two  or  three  persons  for  Summer, 
in  private  country  home  with  all  improve¬ 
ments:  own  products;  beautiful  surroundings; 
Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  635,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WAN  I  ED — Egg  dish  with  cover  representing 
Brown  Leghorn  hen.  P.  O.  BOX  377,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R,  I. 
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ror  Economical  Transportation 


Quality  Features 
Typical  of 
the  Finest  Truck 
Construction 

3-speed  transmission 
— disc  clutch. 

Powerful  valve-in¬ 
head  motor. 

Positive  motor  lubri¬ 
cation  by  a  combined 
pump  and  splash 
system. 

Positive  cooling  in  all 
weather  by  a  water 
pump  and  extra-large 
Harrison  radiator. 

Positive,  reliable, 
semi-reversible  steer¬ 
ing  control. 

Extra-large,  equalized 
brakes. 

Big,  oversize  rear  axle 
with  spiral  cut,  bevel 
gears. 

Chrome  vanadium 
steel  springs. 

Full-length  deep  chan¬ 
nel  steel  frame,  rigid¬ 
ly  braced. 

Alemite  lubrication* 


fob, 

Flint 

Mich 


With  its  special  truck-type  construction-with 
numerous  quality  features  found  only  on  higher- 
priced  trucks  of  equally  modern  design,  the 
Chevrolet  One-Ton  Truck  gives  definite  assur¬ 
ance  of  dependable  haulage,  plus  the  vital  ad¬ 
vantages  of  low  upkeep  and  slow  depreciation* 

No  other  truck  is  more  ideally  fitted  for  farm 
use.  Its  powerful  valve-in-head  motor  pulls  the 
load  over  the  fields  and  rough  roads  easily,  de¬ 
pendably  and  economically.  Visit  the  nearest 
Chevrolet  dealer  and  learn  the  importance  of 
features  found  onlv  in.  Chevrolet  at 


The 

1-Ton 

Truck 


ONE 

TON 


World’s  Largest  Builder  of  Gear-shift  Cars 


Vol  |  .XXXV  Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.. 


V.  30th  St.  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 
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Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  2,  1879.  at  the  Post  NT_  JQaq 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  *’0.  ‘rt/vO 


An  Interesting  Group  of  Farm  Folks 


Send  For  Free 


Building  Books! 


200  Home  Plans— Shows  photos,  floor- 
plans,  specifications,  prices. 

Book  of  Barns — 654  sizes  and  kinds  of 
barns,  poultry  and  hog  houses,  granaries,  etc. 

Building  Material  Catalog— Every¬ 
thing  for  building,  remodeling  or 
repairing  at  wholesale  prices. 


I 
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Let  Us  Give  You  Wholesale  Prices 
On  Your  Home  or  Barn! 

Whether  you  are  going  to  build  a  large,  roomy  farm  home,  a 
tenant’s  house,  a  new  barn  or  poultry  house,  find  out  how 
Gordon -Van  Tine’s  direct-from-mill  prices  will  save  for  you! 

We  cut  out  all  in-between  profits  because  we  make  our  own 
doors,  windows,  and  other  millwork  and  sell  at  factory 
prices.  Over  200,000  customers  vouch  for  your  satisfaction. 

Their  big  volume  enables  you  to  buy  at  wholesale.  Ask  your 
neighbors.  There  are  Gordon- Van  Tine  Homes  in  practically 
every  township  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Build  Faster  at  Less  Cost  by  Ready-Cut 

A » HTU  i 


Real  bargain  in  a  Gothic -roof 
barn.  All  framing  cut-to-fit.  Strong, 
built-up  rafter  roof.  20  other  sizes 
in  Book.  Floor  plans  to  suit. 


Another  saving — 30%  in  labor  and  18%  in  lumber 
waste.  Heavy  timbers  and  framing  lumber  are  cut 
and  fitted  at  mill.  You  and  a  handy  man  can  put  up 
one  of  these  buildings.  Strong,  permanent  construc¬ 
tion.  The  modern  way  to  build  better  for  least  money . 

5,000  Building  Material  Bargains 

Lumber  Sash  Bathroom  and 

Shingles  Roofing  Plumbing 

Lath  Screens  Supplies 

Flooring  Glass  Furnaces 

Windows  Mouldings  Wallhoard,  etc. 

Doors  Stairs  Paint 

Send  Us  Your  Bills  to  Figure,  Too 

Send  us  your  list  of  lumber  and  other  materials 
for  remodeling  and  repairing  and  we  will  give  you 
free  estimate  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Highest  Quality  Guaranteed 

You  will  be  amazed  at  the  unusually  fine  lumber 
shingles,  millwork  and  other  material  we  furnish. 
Many  say  the  best  that  ever  came  into  their 
neighborhood. 
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This  house  provides  both  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  Note  roof  windows — plenty  of  warm 
sunshine  and  good  ventilation.  Roof  of  best 
slate-surfaced,  fire-resistant  roofing.  A  won¬ 
derful  value. 


Gordon-VanTine  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  IS65 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

788  Gordon  Street  Davenport,  Iowa 


I 

I 

I 
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Gordon-Van  Tine  Co. 

788  Gordon  Street,  Davenport,  Iowa 

Send  me  Free  Books.  I  expect  to 
□  Build  a . 


□  Repair  a. 

Name . 

Address _ 


We  ship  your  home  or  other  building  direct  to  your  railroad  station 

Buy  from  mill  at  wholesale  prices. 
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Facts  About  That  “Western”  Milk 

Wkere  it  Came  From — Who  Shipped  it 

And  Who  Sold  it  8  -  I 


BOUT  a  year  ago  we  received  infor¬ 
mation  through  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health,  that  on  or  about 
August  15,  1924,  a  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  Borden’s,  Nestle’s,  Jansen, 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  others 
d  to  the  department  that  the  New 
York  milk  shed  was  not  producing  enough  milk  and 
cream  to  supply  consumers,  and  requested  that  ship¬ 
ment  from  Western  States  be  authorized.  Dairymen 
have  since  asked  us  for  more  detailed  information, 
and  Ave  have  sought  it  incessantly  for  months.  The 
difficulty  in  getting  the  information  suggested  the 
Truth  Finding  Milk  Guild,  and  it  has  been  helpful. 
Commissioner  Harris,  of  the  city  hoard  of  healtn. 
has  now  furnished  valuable  information  in  the  inter¬ 
view  by  himself  and  assistants  that  follows: 

Q.  Has  milk  and  cream  been  shipped  from  West¬ 
ern  States  and  Canada  to  New  York? 

A.  Yes. 


Food  Co.,  and  shipments  were  consigned  by  them 
to  their  customers  in  New  York  City. 

Q.  Where  did  the  Canadian  shipments  originate 
and  who  made  them? 

A.  At  the  present  time  there  are  12  approved 
plants  located  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  On¬ 
tario,  Dominion  of  Canada.  These  plants  are  under 
our  regular  inspection  and  comply  with  our  rules 
and  regulations.  They  ha\re  shipped  and  are  still 
shipping  cream  to  the  City  of  New  York,  and  are 
as  follows : 

Bronx  Farms  Co.,  Howick,  Que. ;  N.  Ilorwitz 
Dairy  Co.,  Aubrey,  Que. ;  W.  Griffith  Dairy  Products 
Co.,  Berwick,  Out. ;  Canadian  Milk  Products  Co., 
Brownsville,  Omt.  ;  S.  M.  Delaney,  Crysler,  Ont. ;  N. 
Ilorwitz  Dairy  Co.,  Franklin  Center,  Que. ;  W.  E. 
Griffith  Dairy  Products  Co.,  St.  Agnes,  Que. ;  Grocers’ 
Milk  Co.,  St.  Armand,  Que.  ;  Bronx  Farms  Co.,  St. 
Clirysostome,  Que. ;  Grocers’  Milk  Co.,  St.  Sebastian, 
Que. ;  N.  Ilorwitz  Dairy  Products  Co..  Black  River, 
Que. ;  N.  Ilorwitz  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Botreaux  Cor¬ 
ners,  Que. 

Borden’s  have  in  the  past  shipped  from  their 


ping  cream  from  western  sources,  was  purchased 
and  sold  by  practically  every  dealer,  large  and  small, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Borden’s  Farm  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  purchased  large  quantities  of  this  cream 
from  Mark  II.  Fox,  at  Cameron,  Wis.  Sheffield 
Farms  Co.,  Inc.,  sold  large  quantities  of  this  cream, 
shipped  to  them  from  the  various  plants  owned  or 
controlled  by  Nestle’s  Food  Co.  Waddington  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Co.,  Brown  &  Bailey  and  other  con¬ 
cerns  in  this  city  purchased  cream  shipped  by  the 
Dry  Milk  Co.,  Columbus,  Wis.  Samuel  Doner  pur¬ 
chased  large  quantities  of  this  western  cream, 
usually  through  Nestle’s  Food  Co.,  or  the  Valley 
Dairy  Co.,  and,  in  turn,  resold  quantities  of  the 
cream  to  the  numerous  small  dealers  in  this  city. 
The  Valley  Dairy  Co.,  which  was  the  outlet  com¬ 
pany  for  the  Nestle’s  Food  Co.,  was  probably  the 
largest  seller  of  the  western  product. 

The  companies  receiving  the  Canadian  cream  from 
the  sources  approved  by  this  department  are :  Bor- 


“Cupid  and  the  Heifer ”  as  Shown  on  Field  Day  at  the  New  Hampshire  College 


Q.  Has  this  included  both  inspected  and  bootleg 
milk? 

A.  It  has. 

Q.  Where  did  the  western  milk  and  cream  come 
from? 

A.  Up  to  January  16,  1926,  shipments  of  cream 
were  permitted  and  were  being  made  from  Middle- 
ton,  Madison,  Janesville,  Columbus,  Cameron,  Vald- 
ers,  Iteedsburg,  Menomonie,  Fond  du  Lac,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Wis.,  and  Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Q.  Who  shipped  it? 

A.  The  plant  at  Columbus,  Wis.  was  operated  by 
the  Dry  Milk  Co.,  who  maintain  a  New  York  City 
office  at  15  Park  Row.  They  also  made  their  own 
shipments  to  New  York  City  dealers.  The  plant  at 
Cameron,  Wis.,  was  either  operated  or  controlled 
by  Mark  II.  Fox,  a  Chicago  milk  and  cream  broker. 
He  consigned  all  shipments  from  that  plant  to  the 
New  York  City  dealers.  Numbered  among  these 
latter  were  Borden’s  Farm  Products  Co.,  Inc.  The 
plant  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  was  operated  by  Gal¬ 
loway-West  Co.,  and  they  themselves  made  ship¬ 
ments  direct  to  this  city.  The  remainder  of  the 
plants  were  either  operated  or  controlled  by  Nestle’s 


Canadian  plant  but  are  not  doing  so  just  now.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  Canada  through  Waddington  are  now 
trucked  to  Madrid  and  shipped  to  New  England 
points,  none  to  New  York.  Sheffield  Farms  have  no 
Canadian  plants  but  receive  milk  from  Canadian 
farms  across  the  line  to  plants  near  the  border  in 
New  York  State. 

Q.  What  Avas  the  amount  of  the  shipments? 

A.  It  is  estimated  that  the  shipments  of  western 
cream  A’aried  from  one  carload  a  day  to  fh'e  and  six 
daily.  Each  carload  contained  200  40-quart  cans. 
Some  of  it  Avas  purchased  and  sold  by  dealers  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Through  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Ave 
get  the  folloAving  information  as  to  shipments  of 
cream  into  New  York  City,  1925 : 

Ohio,  80.170  gallons ;  Indiana,  50,500;  Illinois,  161,- 
340;  Michigan.  54.S40 ;  Wisconsin,  827.650;  Minne¬ 
sota,  153,270 ;  Iowa,  229,580 ;  total,  1,557,350  gallons. 

Q.  Who  received  it  in  New  York  City? 

A.  Western  cream  during  the  period  beginning 
August  27,  1924,  Avhen  the  first  sources  AA’ere  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  then  Commissioner  of  Health,  up  to 
and  including  January  16,  1926,  Avlien  Commissioner 
Harris  rescinded  the  approval  of  all  plants  ship- 


den's  Farm  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Horwitz  Dairy 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Grocers’  Milk  Co.,  Bronx  Farms 
Co.,  and  some  of  the  New  York  City  customers  of 
the  Merrell-Soule  Co.,  Avliose  main  offices  are  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  but  avIio  operate  one  approved 
plant  at  Brownsville,  Canada,  under  the  name  of 
Canadian  Milk  Products  Co. 

The  freight  rates  from  western  points  to  Jersey 
City  on  40-quart  cans  by  carload  are  as  follows: 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  milk,  $1.64 ;  cream,  $1.88.  Beloit, 
Wis.,  milk.  $1.31;  cream,  $1.601/4-  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
milk,  $1.75;  cream,  $1.97. 

The  proportion  of  the  combination  rates  to  Chicago 
are  as  follows :  Eau  Claire,  milk,  75c ;  cream,  75c. 
Beloit,  milk,  35c;  erteam,  4014c.  Minneapolis,  milk, 
78c ;  cream.  78c. 

Cars  between  the  points  referred  to  move  in  passenger 
service  and  iced  at  shipper’s  expense. 

Q.  Why  did  you  stop  the  Avestern  shipments? 

A.  We  could  not  make  adequate  inspection,  and 
Ave  were  not  willing  to  take  things  for  granted.  The 
sanitary  conditions  Avere  not  satisfactory  eA-en  in 
the  plants  formerly  approved.  Then  others  began 
to  ship  Avithout  authority,  and  in  some  cases  changed 
tags  on  the  cans  en  route.  The  volume  of  this  un¬ 
authorized  milk  and  cream  is,  of  course,  unknown, 
but  it  seems  that  it  reached  considerable  propor- 
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lions.  It  is  in  addition  to  the  volume  of  authorized 
shipments  given  above. 

Q.  Are  these  shipments  since  August,  1924,  the 
first  that  have  been  authorized  by  the  department 
from  Western  States? 

A.  Yes;  there  were,  however,  a  few  cars  shipped 
as  emergency  supply  in  the  strike  of  1916  on  cer¬ 
tificates  of  western  authorities  to  Borden’s  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  one  other  dealer. 

Q.  Could  you  state  the  price  of  the  western  cream 
coming  to  New  York? 

A.  Not  definitely.  It  was  less  than  New  York 
prices,  but  the  consumer  got  no  part  of  it.  The 
profit  all  went  to  the  dealers. 

Q.  Will  western  milk  be  admitted  again  if  the 
home  supply  is  sufficient? 

A.  Positively  not. 

Q.  Would  your  department  co-operate  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  disinterested  economists  to  determine  a  fair 
wholesale  price? 

A.  We  would  not  take  any  part  in  price  fixing, 
but  we  would  gladly  take  part  in  establishing  facts 
regarding  costs  of  production  and  of  distribution. 

To  pool  patrons  with  a  memory  this  story  must 
be  an  eye-opener.  Only  a  few  months  back  they 
were  made  to  believe  that  the  pool  alone  could  save 
New  York  farmers  from  the  threatened  western 
milk  flood.  Now  they  know  that  the  pool  was  the 
first  to  ask  and  get  permission  for  the  first  regular 
shipments  of  cream  from  the  West. 

If  the  memory  is  good  they  will  recall  that  the 
League  officials,  broke  up  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
a  few  short  weeks  before  the  western  cream  started 
eastward,  because  it  made  a  modest  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  Class  1  price  of  $1.S6  for  July  and 
August  be  increased,  and  that  no  advance  was  made 
until  western  cream  was  on  its  way  to  the  New 
York  market,  where  it  was  distributed  in  large 
volumes  by  all  dealers,  including  Borden’s  and  the 
League  city  plant.  They  will  recall  that  the  other 
groups  made  a  peace  concession  to  the  League  in 
accepting  the  classified  price  plan,  and  now  we  see 
that  Borden’s  used  it  to  buy  New  York  milk  at  the 
low  class  prices,  while  it  was  buying  the  higher 
class  product  from  dealers  in  Chicago.  Now  dairy¬ 
men  are  asked  to  accept  this  big  dealer’s  classified 
price  scheme  as  a  fundamental  of  farm  co-opera¬ 
tive  organization. 

Every  time  the  searchlight  of  honest  publicity  is 
thrown  on  the  administration  smoke  screens,  offi¬ 
cial  hypocrisy,  pretense  and  perfidy  stand  out  clear 
in  the  dairy  picture.  With  millions  of  other  people's 
money  to  spend  in  secret  deals  it  will  never  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  Dairymen  will  be  united  and  dairy  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  successful  when  it  is  working  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  industry  and  when  private  com¬ 
mitments  give  way  to  opportunity  for  full  and  free 
publicity. 


The  Useful  Goat 

S  the  milk  goat  a  toy  or  a  joke,  or  is  she  likely 
to  prove  a  rival  or  companion  of  the  cow?  That 
has  really  come  to  be  a  serious  question  with  dairy¬ 
men.  There  has  for  years  been  a  prejudice  against 
the  goat,  and  however  useful  she  may  be  this  feeling 
must  be  overcome  before  she  can  have  a  fair  chance. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  cow  must  ever  have 
the  special  privilege  of  making  milk  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  for  human  beings.  In  fact  the  reindeer  of  the 
north  produces  a  high  quality  of  milk.  Several 
Arctic  explorers  feel  sure  that  within  50  years  a 
breed  of  improved  reindeer  will  be  supplying  a  good 
share  of  our  butter  and  cheese.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  calls  for  the  milk  of  the  donkey  or  ass — 
such  milk  being  wanted  for  feeding  invalids.  Many 
of  the  nomadic  tribes  in  Asia  use  mare's  milk  as  the 
chief  item  of  their  food.  So  the  dairy  cow  cannot 
hope  for  a  full  monopoly  of  the  dairy  business.  Few 
of  us  realize  the  progress  which  the  milk  goat  has 
made  of  late  years.  Most  people  thought  of  her  as 
eating  rubber  boots,  old  shoes  and  tin  cans,  and 
producing  from  this  assorted  diet  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  so-called  milk.  They  wake  up  to  find  a  dainty 
animal,  cleaner  in  her  habits  than  a  cow,  gentle  and 
Intelligent,  and  giving  a  remarkable  quantity  of  milk 
when  we  consider  her  size  and  weight.  And  her 
milk,  instead  of  being  coarse  and  “goaty,”  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  specially  useful  for  invalids  and 
children.  With  her  good  points  acknowledged  is  the 
goat  liable  to  prove  a  rival  of  the  cow?  Not  when 
it  comes  to  bulk  production  for  general  use.  The 
place  for  the  milk  goat  is  being  prepared  for  her 
in  the  change  or  migration  now  starting  from  the 
city  to  the  suburbs.  It  seems  to  be  assured  now 
that  thousands  of  people  are  to  leave  the  great 
cities  and  locate  on  the  land  a  few  miles  out,  where 
they  can  easily  drive  in  to  their  work.  They  will 


locate  on  small  pieces  of  land — half  an  acre  or  more 
— where  they  may  have  a  garden,  a  few  fruit  trees 
and  a  small  flock  of  poultry.  Many  of  them  will, 
we  believe,  come  to  keeping  a  milk  goat — thus  se¬ 
curing  their  vegetables,  eggs  and  poultry  and  their 
milk  from  the  patch  of  ground.  That,  we  believe, 
will  follow  in  thousands  of  cases.  It  will  be  all  to 
the  advantage  of  the  people  who  move  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  will  provide  places  for  a  great  army  of 
milk  goats.  Many  a  man  who  now  has  little  beside 
ridicule  for  these  small  milk  machines  will  come  to 
respect  them  and  consider  them  necessary.  They  will 
not  be  rivals  of  the  cow  exactly,  but  it  is  a  sure 
thing  that  they  will  help  provide  the  milk  supply. 


Ice  Machine  and  Electric  Coolers 

ANOTHER  “natural  product”  is  facing  serious 
competition — that  is  natural  ice — cold  put  up 
by  the  hand  of  nature  and  carried  over  to  Summer. 
Ice  and  honey  have  been  called  the  two  farm  crops 
which  take  nothing  of  fertility  away  from  the  soil. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  no  one  would  have  been  bold 
enough  to  claim  that  Jack  Frost’s  monopoly  on  ice 
production  could  ever  be  broken.  Yet  that  is  just 
what  is  happening.  Ice-making  machinery  has  been 
developed  of  late  so  that  in  our  large  cities  from  50 


Potato  That  Tried  to  Fill  a  Pcclc,  Measure.  Fig.  691 

to  SO  per  cent  of  the  ice  used  for  commercial  and 
domestic  use  is  frozen  artifically.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  artificial  ice  is  purer — being  largely  made  from 
distilled  water.  It  contains  less  air  and  no  snow 
and  is  to  that  extent  “colder” — it  also  cuts  or  chops 
better  and  makes  more  regular  blocks.  At  any  rate 
its  use  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  in  large  cities  is  often  less  than  the 
cost  of  cutting,  storing  and  transporting  natural 
ice.  In  the  country,  of  course,  natural  ice  holds  its 
own,  but  even  here  there  is  competition.  The  electric 
companies  are  stretching  their  wires  all  out  through 
the  country,  and  they  are  introducing  instruments 
or  devices  for  heating  and  cooling  by  electric  power. 
A  number  of  dairymen  are  installing  these  cooling 
machines  and  find  them  fully  equal  to  the  ice-cold 
tank.  Their  use  seems  sure  to  increase,  and  many 
an  ice  box  in  the  household  has  dispensed  with  the 
ice  man  and  adopted  the  electric  wire.  We  all  know 
what  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  social  life  of 
country  families  by  the  introduction  of  pipeless 
furnaces  and  other  heating  devices.  Another  change 
seems  likely  to  come  with  the  full  development  of 
these  electric  coolers.  When  our  old  friend  Natural 
Ice  is  forced  to  take  a  back  seat  we  may  expect  al¬ 
most  anything.  We  have  been  making  an  investi¬ 
gation  to  learn  if  these  cooling  machines  are  in  use 
on  refrigerator  railroad  cars  for  transporting  perish¬ 
able  products.  The  results  show  that  thus  far  they 
have  not  proved  practical  for  such  purposes.  Here 
is  one  place  where  natural  ice  is  holding  its  own. 


Cover  Crops  in  Corn 

What  seed  would  you  advise  me  to  use  in  field  corn 
(at  last  working)  as  a  cover  crop  to  be  turned  under 
next  Spring?  My  soil  is  sandy.  H.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

OU  can  easily  find  a  dozen  authorities,  each 
one  claiming  particular  merit  for  his  combina¬ 
tion  of  cover  crop  seeds.  Personally,  we  think  that 
rye  should  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  cover  crop. 
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While  rye  does  not  have  any  great  fertilizing  value, 
it  is  a  strong-growing  plant,  and  very  sure  to  give 
some  kind  of  a  crop.  For  plowing  under  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  rye  with  some  legume  which  will  live 
through  the  Winter  is  ideal  for  the  purpose.  Having 
tried  many  combinations  we  feel  that  rye  and  Alsike 
clover  is  about  the  best  for  our  section,  which  is 
Northern  New  Jersey.  We  use  about  one  bushel 
of  rye  and  five  or  six  pounds  of  Alsike  clover.  The 
seeds  of  the  latter  are  very  small,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  two  seedings.  The  seed  may  be  put 
in  by  hand.  A  careful  man  walking  through  the 
corn  can  seed  about  three  rows  at  the  time.  It  is 
possible  to  ride  a  horse  through  the  corn  and  throw 
out  the  seed  with  a  broadcast  seeder.  There  will 
generally  be  enough  on  the  ground  to  make  a  fair 
seeding.  Our  plan  is  to  wait  until  we  could  natur¬ 
ally  give  the  last  cultivation,  which  with  us 
means  the  latter  part  of  August.  The  seed  is  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  ground  and  then  worked  in  by  running 
a  cultivator  with  small  sharp  teeth  both  ways  of 
the  field.  In  case  it  is  only  worked  one  way,  we 
follow  along  the  rows  with  an  iron  rake,  scratching 
in  the  seed  which  falls  between  the  hills.  In  some 
cases  a  section  of  an  Acme  harrow  or  a  one-horse 
Acme  can  be  used  in  the  corn.  The  Alsike  is  a  very 
hardy  plant  and  seems  to  make  a  heavier  growth 
between  this  Fall  seeding  and  Spring  plowing  than 
either  Red  or  Mammoth  clover.  This  combination 
has  given  us  a  very  large  growth  of  green  material 
to  be  plowed  under  in  the  Spring.  For  sections 
south  of  Philadelphia  Crimson  clover  will  probably 
give  a  heavier  growth.  Many  farmers  prefer  Win¬ 
ter  vetch  to  any  kind  of  clover,  but  on  the  whole 
Alsike  suits  us  best. 


Building  on  a  Private  Burial  Ground 

HEN  grandfather  bought  this  farm  there  was 
already  on  it  an  old  “family  burial  ground.” 
The  family  that  had  established  and  used  it  has 
long  been  gone;  it  is  now  75  years  since  the  last 
member  was  laid  to  rest  there,  and  it  is  40  or  more 
years  since  anyone  connected  with  that  family  has 
visited  the  spot  where  now  the  headstones  are 
fallen  over  and  the  earlier  inscriptions  obliterated. 

The  site  occupied  by  this  ancient  burial  plot  is  a 
sunny  knoll  by  location,  and  every  natural  feature 
an  ideal  building  spot ;  by  far  the  best  on  the  farm. 
We  of  the  third  generation,  here  on  grandfather’s 
farm,  would  like  to  see  our  dream  house  materializ¬ 
ing  on  that  south-sloping  knoll  with  its  young  hick¬ 
ory  growth  standing  guard  over  our  new  roof-tree. 
It  does  not  seem  in  the  least  sacrilege  to  us;  in 
truth  we  feel  that  to  build  a  home  for  the  living 
would  make  of  it  a  far  more  consecrated  spot  than 
to  leave  it  to  its  present  neglected  state. 

So  much  for  the  “sentiment”  involved.  But  what 
we  really  wish  to  know  is  whether  there  is  any 
clause  in  law  which  restrains  or  forbids  the  owner’s 
putting  to  new  use  such  a  burial  plot  which  happens 
to  be  a  part  of  his  property  by  purchase.  Can  you 
tell  us  whether  there  is  any  legal  question  involved? 

New  Jersey.  E.  l.  b. 

■R-  N.-Yr. — There  is  no  statute  against  using  pri¬ 
vate  burial  grounds  for  any  purpose  the  owner  sees 
fit.  We  should  advise  the  owner,  however,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  very  thoroughly  the  title  to  the  property 
prior  to  the  time  his  grandfather  bought  the  farm. 
No  doubt  there  is  some  record  in  the  court  house  of 
a  dedication  of  that  particular  plot  for  a  burial 
ground.  If  such  is  the  case,  very  likely  the  owner’s 
grandfather  did  not  get  absolute  title  to  the  burial 
ground,  but  took  it  subject  to  the  burial  rights.  This 
being  the  circumstance  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
erect  a  house  upon  the  property  without  first  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  the  title  to  that  particular  piece  of 
property  is  free  and  clear,  and  secures  the  present 
holders  an  absolute  title  to  the  land. 


Form  of  Joint  Deed 

How  should  the  deed  to  our  farm  read  so  that  if 
either  my  vvife  or  I  should  die  the  other  would  be  the 
sole  owner?  The  deed  read,  “From  John  Smith  to 
John  Brown  and  Mary  Brown.”  I  have  a  will  leaving 
all  to  my  wife,  but  in  case  she  should  die  first  would 
I  still  own  the  farm  or  could  any  children  step  in  and 
take  her  share?  What  should  we  do  to  our  farm  deed 
to  protect  the  survivor  if  either  one  of  us  die?  H.  L.  B. 

Ohio. 

When  a  husband  and  wife  hold  property  together 
intending  that  the. survivor  shall  take  the  property,  the 
deed  should  read,  to  John  Brown  and  Mary  Brown, 
his  wife.  In  the  present  instance  the  courts  might 
construe  that  the  parties  had  intended  to  hold  the 
property  as  joint  tenants  even  though  the  words,  his 
wife,  had  not  been  annexed  after  the  same.  However, 
it  might  raise  a  legal  question  and  involve  a  law-suit, 
so  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  names  in  the  form  as 
stated  above. 

In  the  event  that  the  property  is  held  by  a  husband 
and  wife,  the  survivor  will  take  the  same  without  a 
will.  H.  R. 
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Why  Are  Seedling  Peaches  Hardy? 

a  RECENT  letter  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  a  Vir- 
Tinian  on  puzzles  in  connection  with  frost  dam¬ 
age  to  fruit  lias  inspired  me  to  propound  another 
puzzle.  Why  are  our  varieties  of  peaches  so  much 
more  tender  than  the  volunteer  peach  trees  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  fence  corners  and  elsewhere?  My  home  in 
Piedmont,  Virginia,  is  a  poor  location  for  fruit,  but 
three  times  during  the  last  30  years  I  have  planted 
some  peach  trees  in  hope  of  getting  peaches  for 
home  consumption.  About  one  year  in  three  I  get 
peaches;  frost  killing  the  bloom  or  young  peaches 
the  other  years.  But  the  stray  seedling  peach  trees 
nearly  always  bear.  Take  this  year  for  instance. 
I  have  40  young  peach  trees  (eight  kinds)  planted 
in  1922  that  bloomed  profusely.  On  April  17  the 
bloom  had  dropped  from  the  earliest  bloomers  and 
the  latest  bloomers  were  just  past  full  bloom.  All 
had  live  fruit.  Two  seedling  trees 
eight  or  ten  years  old  within  200  yards 
of  the  orchard  had  just  come  into  full 
bloom.  The  night  of  April  17  it  turned 
cold.  April  18  about  two  inches  of  wet 
snow  fell.  April  19  it  cleared  off  very 
cold,  and  that  night  the  temperature 
was  well  below  freezing.  April  20  it 
stayed  cold  and  that  night  the  tempera¬ 
ture  again  went  below  freezing.  April 
21  it  warmed  up.  So  far  as  I  can  dis¬ 
cover  there  is  now  not  a  single  live 
peach  on  my  40  variety  trees,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  them  on  the  two  seed¬ 
lings.  Unfortunately  when  they  ma¬ 
ture  they  are  hardly  edible. 

This  is  only  an  unusually  striking 
illustration  of  what  seems  to  happen 
every  year.  Some  seedling  trees  seem 
hardier  than  others,  but  I  do  not  re¬ 
call  a  single  year  that  there  have  not 
been  some  peaches  on  the  stray  seed¬ 
lings  when  the  named  variety  trees 
failed  entirely.  The  seedling  trees 
seem  a  little  later  bloomers  than  the 
named  varieties,  but  the  survival  of 
their  fruit  this  year  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  theory  that  in  bloom  they 
can  stand  exposure  to  cold  that  de¬ 
stroys  fruit  of  named  varieties. 

It  looks  as  if  the  seed,  lying  in  the 
ground  certainly  through  one  Winter 
and  perhaps  through  more,  learned 
how  to  produce  a  tree  adapted  to  the 
climate.  d.-w.  taylob. 

Virginia. 


its  gills  underneath  pink  at  first,  brown  as  it  be¬ 
comes  older,  stem  rather  thick,  with  a  thin  collar, 
or  traces  of  it,  where  the  veil  was  ruptured.  It 
is  usually  found  in  pastures  or  grassy  open  spaces, 
especially  where  there  has  been  manure.  The  highly 
dangerous  fungus  most  often  mistaken  for  it  is  the 
death  cup,  destroying  angel  or  deadly  amanita, 
which  has  white  gills;  its  cap  ranges  from  white 
or  lemon  to  brown  and  olive,  sticky  when  moist, 
and  broadly  bell-shaped.  The  stem  forms  a  swelling 
bulb  at  the  bottom,  margined  by  a  cup  from  the 
ruptured  veil.  This  is  a  most  dangerous  plant,  and 
the  amount  necessary  to  produce  death  is  small. 
There  are  some  edible  amanitas,  but  it  is  wise  to 
leave  the  family  alone.  The  death  cup  is  sufficiently 
distinct  in  appearance  to  be  readily  recognized. 

Among  common  varieties  that  are  wholesome  are 
the  little  fairy  ring  mushrooms,  puffballs,  ink  caps, 


job,  and  no  assessor  can  have  the  support  of  the 
taxpayers  till  they  know  just  what  he  is  trying  to 
do  and  why.  In  our  neighborhood  there  was  a  man 
who  was  rather  a  leader  in  the  community,  and 
who  was  a  tremendous  knocker  and  fighter  against 
increased  assessments.  In  fact  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  was  probably  as  sharp  a  thorn  as  the 
assessors  had  to  put  up  with.  Passing  his  place 
one  day  in  company  with  Mr.  Snyder,  a  tax  expert, 
then  in  the  employ  of  the  State,  I  found  him  with 
a  team  that  was  about  due  for  a  rest.  We  stopped 
and  went  into  the  whole  thing  at  length.  We  showed 
him  the  actual  figures  which  proved  that  high  as¬ 
sessment  meant  lower  taxes  in  his  case,  proved  by 
our  sales  list  that  his  farm  was  assessed  ajt  a  lower 
rate  than  most  of  the  property  in  the  town,  showed 
him  that  our  State  and  county  tax  payments 
totaled  $5,069  and  our  receipts  as  highway  and 
school  aid,  personal  income  tax,  etc. 
totaled  almost  three  times  that,  or  $14,- 
676.  When  we  left  there  was  no  doubt 
that  he  Avas  dizzy. 

That  year  the  assessors  decided  he 
should  be  raised  to  bring  him  in  better 
line  with  the  balance  of  the  street. 
Fearfully  they  drove  up  to  the  end  of 
the  row  AA'here  he  was  cultivating.  He 
swung  his  big  black  team  and  stopped 
to  see  what  they  Avanted. 

“We  are  going  to  raise  you  $500,” 
announced  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

“All  right.”  he  answered,  clucked  to 
his  team  and  droA'e  on  down  the  row, 
leaving  the  three  most  amazed  men  in 
the  town. 


A  Stile  for  Automobiles — No  Gate  to  Leave  Open.  Fig.  692.  (See  next  page) 


Identifying  Wild  Mushrooms 


What  test  can  I  use  to  make  sure  Avild 
mushroom*  are  wholesome  varieties? 

How  can  I  recognize  the  poisonous  sorts? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  K. 

A  PRINTED  description,  without  pic¬ 
tures,  is  not  a  safe  guide  to  Avild 
mushrooms  for  the  inexperienced,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  people  are  superficial  in  their  exami¬ 
nation.  There  are  a  great  many  edible  mushrooms, 
but  there  are  also  a  great  many  poisonous  ones. 
Mistakes  are  dangerous;  no  antidote  is  known  for 
the  deadly  amanita  or  death  cup,  Avhich  is  found 
growing  in  woods  or  on  cultivated  land  from  early 
Spring  to  late  Summer. 

The  names  mushroom  and  toadstool  are  used  in¬ 
discriminately,  and  do  not  indicate  Avhether  a  xm- 
riety  is  dangerous  or  the  reverse.  An  old-fashioned 
test  was  to  put  a  silver  spoon  in  the  vessel  in  Avhieli 
mushrooms  xvere  cooked,  Avitli  the  idea  that  if  the 
silver  tarnished  poisonous  varieties  were  present. 
This  has  no  basis  in  fact,  as  both  Avholesome  and 
poisonous  Ararieties  may  turn  silver  dark.  The  be¬ 
lief  that  a  mushroom  is  edible  if  the  skin  can  be 
peeled  from  the  cap  readily  is  also  inaccurate,  as 
peeling  is  possible  Avith  some  poisonous  fungi. 
Soaking  or  boiling  poisonous  mushrooms  in  salt 
Avater  will  not  make  them  Avholesome.  The  only 
safe  thing  is  to  learn  to  recognize  a  few  of  the 
Avholesome  and  poisonous  ones  by  sight,  and  then 
stick  to  those  Avell  known.  It  is  never  safe  to 
gather  young,  unopened  mushrooms,  commonly 
called  buttons,  unless  they  are  connected  by  the 
thread-like  spawn  Avitli  a  Avell-knoivn  species,  as 
even  an  experienced  person  cannot  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  poisonous  and  edible  forms  when  they  are 
small  buttons. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  study  the  common  mushroom, 
Agaricus  campestris,  as  sold  in  the  stores,  until 
well  acquainted  with  it.  Its  cap  is  rounded,  flatten¬ 
ing  as  it  becomes  older,  white  or  broAvnisli  on  top, 


Crating  Strawberries.  Fig.  693 

chanterelles,  morels,  boleti,  and  others,  but  the  col¬ 
lector  must  study  them  carefully  until  he  gains 
familiarity.  There  is  an  excellent  bulletin  entitled 
“Some  Common  Edible  and  Poisonous  Mushrooms” 
(Farmers’  Bulletin  796),  issued  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  which  will  be  found  help¬ 
ful.  A  good  deal  of  interesting  literature  on  the 
subject  is  obtainable.  Once  familiar  with  the  com- 
mon  edible  varieties,  an  observant  person  runs  no 
risk  in  collecting  these  savory  and  delicious  fungi, 
but  it  is  Avise  to  avoid  all  experiments  Avith  un¬ 
familiar  sorts.  Cases  of  mushroom  poisoning  occur 
every  season,  and  though  they  are  the  result  of  care¬ 
lessness  we  feel  that  Avarning  is  needed. 


There  will  not  be  many  men  so  com¬ 
pletely  convinced  as  that.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  Avould  be  desirable  if  Ave 
could  ha\’e  them.  Too  great  confidence 
in  a  public  servant  is  not  so  apt  to 
hold  him  to  his  best  work  as  is  intel¬ 
ligent  inquiry  and  interest.  After  all, 
this  is  our  government.  Its  admin¬ 
istration  is  Avhat  Ave  make  it.  We  can¬ 
not  all  be  officials,  but  Ave  can  all  in¬ 
quire  into  the  doing  of  our  officials, 
and  we  owe  it  to  them  and  to  oursehres 
to  do  it.  Honest  conscientious  service 
deserves  its  reward  in  public  acclaim 
and  support  in  every  effort  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Careless,  sloA-enly  or  dishonest 
work  also  deserves  its  reward  in  the 
form  of  a  quick  shove. 

The  meat  of  the  whole  discussion  is 
just  this:  Lack  of  equalization  be¬ 
tween  classes  of  properties  in  the 
towns  puts  an  uncalled-for  tax  burden 
on  the  farmer,  which  amounts  almost 
to  confiscation  in  the  case  of  the  poor¬ 
er  farms.  Unlike  other  causes  of  high 
farm  taxes  Ave  have  the  remedy  for 
this  at  hand.  Good  assessors,  intel¬ 
ligently  backed  up,  can  fix  it  for  us. 
Let’s  haATe  them  and  support  them  !  james  p.  long. 


w: 


Inequality  of  Farm  Taxation 

Part  X 

THESE  small  gatherings  have  another  valuable 
possibility.  That  is  in  assessing  the  property 
in  the  district.  No  three  men  can  be  absolutely  in¬ 
formed  as  to  every  piece  of  property  in  their  town. 
The  taxpayers  of  the  school  district  are  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  their  own  district.  It  has  been  proved 
(one  noteworthy  example  is  the  town  of  Wellsville, 
Allegany  County),  that  the  taxpayers,  once  they 
have  confidence  that  the  assessors  mean  absolute 
fairness  for  all,  Avill  be  frank  about  local  conditions, 
and  discuss  them  at  such  length  that  the  assessors 
can  get  more  information  and  more  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  than  by  days  of  traveling. 

Information  is  the  great  thing.  Without  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  taxpayers  no  assessor  can  do  a  perfect 


The  Pest  of  Moles 

rE  thought  the  destruction  of  the  garden  mole 
had  been  pretty  well  covered,  but  practically 
e\-ery  day  brings  complaints  from  people  Avho  find 
their  lawns  and  their  gardens  undermined  and  muti¬ 
lated  by  these  creatures.  It  seems  necessary  to  re¬ 
peat  what  we  have  often  said  before.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  moles  is,  of  course,  made  evident  by 
the  little  ridges  or  mounds  which  appear  in  grass, 
lawns  or  in  the  garden.  These  are  made  by  the 
mole  working  its  way  down  under  the  surface  and 
forcing  a  passage  through  the  soil,  and  it  is  usually 
very  difficult  to  conduct  a  campaign  against  it.  The 
creature,  does  not  as  a  rule,  eat  much  of  vegetable 
matter.  It  seems  to  live  largely  upon  insects,  such 
as  earthworms,  Avhite  grubs  and  others  which  make 
their  home  in  the  soil.  There  have  been  one  or  tAvo 
cases  reported  which  show  that  the  mole  does  at 
times  eat  small  quantities  of  vegetation,  or  gnaAV  its 
Avay  through  roots  Avlien  they  happen  to  stand  in 
its  pathway.  It  would  be  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
90  per  cent  of  its  food  comes  in  the  form  of  insects, 
and  probably  its  journeys  about  under  ground  are 
prompted  by  its  desire  to  secure  white  grubs  and 
similar  vermin.  Dozens  of  remedies  are  suggested 
and  dozens  of  methods  for  killing  this  creature  are 
suggested.  Sometimes  dogs  or  even  cats  are  trained 
to  catch  them.  These  animals  will  often  Avait  Avitli 
great  patience  by  the  side  of  the  mole  run  until 
they  see  by  the  movement  of  the  earth  that  the  mole 
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is  crawling  through,  they  then  spring  for¬ 
ward  and  dig  out  and  kill  the  little  ani¬ 
mal.  In  other  eases  a  small  section  of 
the  run  is  taken  up  and  inside  of  it  will 
be  placed  small  pieces  of  liver  dusted 
with  arsenic.  The  usual  attempts  to  kill 
the  mole  by  putting  poisoned  beans  or 
corn  into  his  run  will  fail,  but  animal 
food  like  liver  well  poisoned  will  often 
piove  a  successful  bait.  We  have  re¬ 
ports  from  people  who  have  taken  speci¬ 
mens  of  white  grub,  a  favorite  food  of 
the  mole,  dusted  with  arsenic  and  put 
down  into  the  run.  This  will  frequently 
succeed,  but  after  all  is  said  and  done 
thei'e  is  no  more  effective  weapon  against 
the  mole  than  one  of  the  common  spring 
mole  traps,  patiently  and  persistently 
used.  These  traps  are  generally  well 
known.  They  consist  of  two  uprights 
which  fit  into  the  soil  over  the  run.  A 
strong  spring  holds  back  a  set  of  sharp 
spines  or  spears.  Tire  mole  working  in 
his  run  goes  under  a  flat  trigger  that 
drives  the  sharp  spears  down  into  the 
ground  where  'they  pierce  the  mole  in  the 
soil  and  kill  him.  Many  people  complain 
that  this  method  is  too  slow,  and  that 
they  cannot  catch  enough  moles  in  this 
wav.  It  requires  patience,  but  in  the 
end  if  this  plan  is  carried  out  thoroughly 
a  great  number  of  moles,  will  be  caught 
and  the  lawn  or  garden  will  be  made  free. 
We  have  had  large  experience  in  fighting 
these  creatures,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  find  anything  superior  to  this  trap 
method. 


Stiles  for  Autos 

In  maintaining  a  field  through  which 
a  public  vehicle  road  extends  it  was 
necessary  to  use  two  large  gates  for  the 
passage  of  vehicles  or  employ  two  long 
lane  fences,  splitting  the  meadow  in  two. 
At  the  height  of  my  temper  one  day  at 
a  careless  auto  driver  driving  off  and 
leaving  one  of  the  gates  open,  allowing  a 
herd  of  range  cattle  to  destroy  some  of 
the  crops,  I  set  my  thinking  power  to 
work  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  gates  by 
the  number  of  motor  vehicles,  often  abus¬ 
ing  the  gate  shutters  in  their  anger  over 
loss  of  time  in  opening  and  closing  them. 
I  wanted  to  avoid  the  extra  expense  of 
lane  fences  and  splitting  the  pasture 
field  in  two  also.  I  wished  I  had  some 
way  of  helping  those  bustling  machines 
over  my  fences,  and  the  stile  in  the 
picture,  Fig.  692,  elm, vs  the  results. 

Two  troughs  or  runs  for  the  car  wheels 
are  made  by  laying  flat  two  runs  of 
3x8  in.  deal,  and  spiking  to  each  edge  of 
each  run  a  rim  of  2x6  in.  boards  on  their 
edges  as  shown,  forming  a  trough-like  or 
gutter  appearance,  insuring  safety  from 
the  wheels  running  off  the  runs,  the 
structure  resting  on  frame  work  made  of 
timbers  sufficiently  large  to  support 
heavily-laden  trucks  as  well  as  auto¬ 
mobiles.  The  structure  forms  a  bridge 
or  stile  for  the  cars,  and  tourists  are 
happy  over  the  idea  of  only  being  re¬ 
quired  to  reduce  speed  in  passing  over  the 
two  stiles  instead  of  the  necessity  of 
stopping,  starting,  getting  out  and  in 
four  times  each  on  each  trip  to  open  and 
close  the  two  gates.  After  the  wheels 
of  the  car  have  all  entered  the  runs  the 
driver  may  turn  loose  the  steering  wheel 
if  desired  while  passing  over  without  fear 
of  derailment.  JORDAN. 

Alabama. 

Destroying  Trees  or  Vines 

Can  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  killing 
trees  and  wild  grape  vines  by  .  the  use  of 
oils  or  acids?  I  have  heard  it  could  be 
done,  with  no  trouble  from  shoots  grow- 
ing  from  the  roots,  as  is  the  case  when 
cut  in  the  usual  way.  E.  M.  H. 

Certain  obnoxious  vines  and  plants 
may  be  killed  by  applying  a  strong  brine 
(3  lbs.  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water)  about 
the  bases  which  have  been  cut  somewhat 
below  the  soil  level.  The  soil  in  this  re¬ 
gion  must  be  thoroughly  saturated.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  second  dose  of  brine  should  be 
given  two  or  three  weeks  following  the 
first.  Crude  sulphuric  acid  may  be  used, 
applying  a  few  drops  of  the  chemical  to 
the  bases  of  the  plants  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  10  days  until  they  die.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  copper  spring-bot¬ 
tom  machinist’s  oil  can  be  used,  so  that 
the  acid  may  not  be  spilled  on  the  hands 
or  clothing,  as  it  is  a  dangerous  material 
in  the  hands  of  the  careless  individual. 

F.  E.  G. 


Late  Bearing  Trees; 
Apricot  Varieties 

1.  My  fruit  trees  are  old  enough  to 
bear  fruit  but  do  not  even  have  blos¬ 
soms,  except  a  very  few.  There  are  two 
Japanese  plums,  three  sweet  cherry  trees, 


two  Bartlett  and  Flemish  Beauty  pear 
trees  and  several  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  McIntosh,  and  Delicious  apple  trees. 
I  had  three  fine  peach  trees  of  bearing 
size,  Champion,  Rochester  and  Elberta, 
all  of  which  died.  The  bark  seemed  to 
crack,  the  leaves  wilted  and  turned  yel¬ 
low.  The  other  trees  have  grown  well. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  or  use  on 
them  to  help  the  fruiting?  2.  Can  apri¬ 
cots  be  grown  successfully  here?  If  so 
what  variety  is  best?  S.  H. 

1.  If  your  trees  are  growing  well,  and 
since  you  have  such  a  range  of  varieties, 
some  of  them  at  least  ought  to  fruit. 
With  the  peaches  and  sweet  cherries  the 
fault  may  lie  in  winter-killing  of  the 
buds,  while  with  the  pears  and  apples 
tardiness  in  bearing  may  be  due  to  forc¬ 
ing  them  too  rapidly.  So  long  as  the 
trees  are  vigorous,  let  them  alone,  let 
them  get  their  size.  They  will  pay  in 
additional  crops  for  the  time  spent  in 
growing.  If  you  are  anxious  for  a  few 
fruits,  stop  fertilizing  for  a  year  or  two. 
At  all  events  keep  the  pruning  shears 
idle.  Pruning  delays  bearing. 

2.  Arricots  do  not  get  sufficient  size 

in  the  East  to  be  profitable  commercially, 
yet  they  can  be  grown.  Good  varieties 
are  Blenheim,  Moorpark,  Royal  and  St. 
Ambroise.  H.  B.  T. 


Injury  to  Maples 

I  have  a  young  maple  tree.  Last  year 
the  bark  came  off.  This  happened  to  a 
number  of  others  in  this  section.  This 
year  I  notice  the  second  bark  in  some 
places  is  going.  Would  painting  save 
it?  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  I  was 
reading  in  a  local  paper  some  time  ago 
that  the  gas,  illuminating  kind,  was 
ruining  the  trees  out  this  way.  What 
do  you  think  of  it?  So  far  the  tree  is 
blooming  in  good  style,  nothing  anaemic 
about  it.  J.  A.  H. 

Illuminating  gas  is  a  serious  menace 
to  trees  in  cities.  The  gas  mains  fre¬ 
quently  run  along  the  parkways  where 
shade  trees  are  planted  and  when  any 
leaks  occur  the  trees  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  quickly  suffer.  The  only  other  sug¬ 
gestion  is  Winter  injury.  High-headed 
maple  trees  frequently  split  their  bark  on 
the  southwest  side  where  they  get  the 
full  warmth  of  the  afternoon  sun.  Al¬ 
though  called  “sun-scald”  it  is  really  a 
form  of  Winter  injury.  Painting  will 
do  no  good,  excepting  that  whitewashing 
in  the  Fall  will  tend  to  reflect  the  sun’s 
rays  and  so  lessen  the  injurious  freez¬ 
ing.  and  thawdng  in  the  Winter.  A  board 
tied  against  the  tree  will  accomplish  the 
same  thing.  h.  b.  t. 


Culture  of  Crown  Imperial 

I  want  some  information  about  the 
plant  known  as  crown  imperial.  About 
10  years  ago,  a  lady  gave  my  wife  a  large 
bulb,  which  was  planted  and  for  four  or 
five  years  bloomed  well,  one  year  five 
splendid  spikes.  Since  that  it  seems  to 
be  failing  in  blooming  power,  this  year 
only  two  spikes,  and  they  not  over  a 
foot  high,  but  it  always  makes  a  great 
mass  of  its  Spring  foliage.  It  is  in  rich 
soil.  What  can  we  do  to  bring  it  back 
to  its  old  blooming  habit?  It  is  a  won¬ 
derfully  attractive  plant,  and  seems  to 
be  getting  very  rare.  c.  D.  L. 

The  crown  imperial,  Fritillaria  im- 
perialis,  requires  deep  planting,  rich  soil 
and  much  room.  It  is  advisable  to  lift 
and  replant  every  third  year,  as  it  mul¬ 
tiplies,  and  may  be  starved  by  exhausted 
soil.  It  is  probable  that  your  plant  is 
in  need  of  resetting.  It  should  be  re¬ 
planted  in  the  Fall,  the  soil'  having  well 
rotted  manure  worked  into  it  by  trench¬ 
ing,  about  12  in.  below  the  surface.  The 
bulbs  should  be  set  6  in.  deep.  A  situa¬ 
tion  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  with 
warm  deep  sandy  loam,  is  congenial  to 
this  plant.  In  our  own  garden  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  the  crown  imperial 
has  been  very  disappointing ;  it  seems  to 
push  up  early  enough  to  be  nipped  by 
late  frost,  and  then  we  get  no  bloom. 
The  little  checkered  fritillary  or  guinea- 
hen  flower  (Fritillaria  meleagris)  seems 
much  hardier  in  this  respect. 


Potatoes  Out  All  Winter; 
Old  Hubam  Seed 

1.  April  21  I  dug  four  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  that  I  had  left  last  Fall,  considering 
them  hardly  worth  the  digging.  There 
were  scarcely  any  frozen  or  rotten  ones 
in  the  patch.  Potatoes  wintered  in  my 
cellar  are  just  beginning  to  sprout.  2. 
I  have  some  Hubam  seed  I  bought  four 
or  five  years  ago.  Do  you  think  it  will 
germinate  if  sown  this  year,  or  is  it  too 
old?  c.  B.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  seems  remarkable,  but 
quite  a  number  of  farmers  report  like 
results.  Potatoes  have  remained  in  the 
frozen  ground  all  Winter  and  come  out 
in  good  condition  in  Spring.  We  have 


quite  frequently,  in  plowing  potato  land, 
turned  out  tubers  that  seemed  in  perfect 
shape.  They  must  have  been  frozen,  yet 
they  thawed  out  so  gradually  that  they 
were  not  injured. 

2.  As  for  the  Hubam  seed — why  not 
“ask  the  seed?”  Put  a  little  of  it  in  a 
damp  cloth  kept  in  a  sunny  room — or, 
better  yet,  sow  a  little  of  it  in  a  flower 
pot  and  watch  results.  See  if  it  sprouts. 
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™VI  SHINGLES -SPOUTING -CUTTER 

^N(|  I  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


PIONEER  THRESHERS 

WESTINGHOUSE  THRESHERS 

Our  22”  x  86”  fully  equipped  Junior, 
an  ideal  Fordson  size 

PIONEER  THRESHER  COMPANY.  INC. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  WriteHarper  Brush  Works, 302  3rd  St. ,  Fairfield,  la. 


boarding  houses,  country  residences 
and  hotels  for  sale.  Exceptional 
bargains.  Write  me  your  wants  be¬ 
fore  buying  p  ro  p  erty  elsewhere 

JOHN  HUY CK,  Oak  Hill,  N.Y. 


CABBAGE ,  TOMATO  Plants 

for  late  crop  ;  standard  varieties.  300—  #1;  600 — 411.85; 
1,000—81.75,  prepaid  ;  10,000,  collect,  41W.  Early  and 
late  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Pepper,  300— $1.50;  500—88.26; 
1,000—88.60,  prepaid;  10,000,  charges  collect,  4<30.  Well 
packed.  Satis,  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS.  Franklin,  »n. 


lOTCD  Dlanie  Chicago  Giant  Beauty  is  a  wonderful  va- 
HO  I  Lit  r  Id  III  3  riety.  Large  flowers.  82  per  100  plants. 
E.  It.  HUMMER  I’re.ichtown,  N.  J. 


W II. SON  Cow  Pens.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
Simpson  Bros.  Milford,  Delaware 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'T'HIS  Is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
-*■  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  Interested  In  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $S.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Farmers  and  home  garden¬ 
ers  who  used  Pyrox  spray 
last  season  said  it  was 

far  more  effective  in 
protecting  plants  and 
much  more  convenient 
to  use  than  ever  before 

The  success  of  the  new  improved  Pyrox  last  sea¬ 
son  was  truly  sensational.  Never  before  did  we 
receive  so  many  enthusiastic  letters. 

More  effective  than  ever  in  protecting  plants 
against  destructive  bugs  and  insects,  in  controlling 
disease  and  blights  and  improving  foliage.  And 
so  much  more  convenient  to  use.  Five  minutes, 
and  you’re  ready  to  spray ! 

Pyrox  saves  time,  labor  and  money.  It  goes 
farther.  It  sticks — making  frequent  sprayings 
unnecessary. 

You  can  save  money  by  get¬ 
ting  your  Pyrox  in  five,  ten  or 
twenty-five  pound  drums. 

THE  NEW  IMPROVED 


REG.  U  S  PAT  OFF 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


the  powerful  triple-duty  spray 

Kills  Bugs  Controls  Diseases  Its  soft,  creamy  con- 

-  -  .,  sistency  ii  guaranteed 

Improves  t  oliage  by  28  years  of  maim. 

factoring  experience. 

Made  by  BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  West  Street,  New  York 

Manufacturers  also  of  Bowker’s  Arsenate  of  Lead;  Bowker’s 
Calcide  (high-grade  calcium  Arsenate);  Bowker’s  Bordeaux; 
Bowker’s  Bordeaux  Arsenate;  Bowker’s  Lime  Sulphur;  Bowker’s 

Copper-Lime  Dust. 
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Honest  Value 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
is  from  an  old  established  concern 
with  a  nation  wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in 
your  neighborhood  will  tell  you 
whether  we  are  fair  and  square. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  their 
names. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog. 
Then  order  soon  to  C0t  your 
share  of  our  guaranteed  lrue- 
to-Name”  stock  We  have  no 
agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1169  Cherry  St..  Dansvllle,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


FLOWER,  VEGETABLE 

AND  BERRY  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Columbine,  Phlox,  Delphinium,  Bleeding 
Heart,  Hardy  Ageratum,  Gnillardia,  Baby’s  Breath, 
Lilies,  Lobelia,  Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Hardy  Pink, 
Hardy  Carnation,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Golden  Moss, 
Shasta  Daisy,  Sea  Lavender,  Valerian  and  many  other 
hardy  perennial  flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  during 
Winter  ;  Aster.  Salvia.  Zinnia,  Calendula,  Snapdragon, 
Celosia,  Strawflower,  Verbena  and  other  annual  flower 
plants  ;  Tomato,  Kgg  Plant,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Cabbage,  Onion,  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts  and 
other  vegetable  plants  ;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 
rant,  Grape  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  iliustratiDsr  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Height.,  Ohio 


FROST  PROOF 

Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants 

VARIETIES  I’ll  AltLKSTON  and  JERSEY  >YAKEFIEI.1>S. 
OOI’LNII  AGL.N  MARKET.  SUCCESSION  and  FLAT  01  Till 
TOMATO,  RONNIE  REST,  E  A  RL1  AN  A,  LIVINGSTON  GLOItEand 
GREATER  IULTIBIORE.  Prices,  Parcel  Post  Pa  id,  500— $1.50; 
1,000— $2.50:  T>,000and  over,  express  collect.  $l.*25  per  1,000. 
We  guarantee  to  ship  promptly  a  pood  size  plant  that 
will  please  you.  Tifton  Potato  Co..  Inc.,  Tlfton,  Georgia 


CELERY  PLANTS 

We  will  have  millions  of  strong,  field  grown  celery 
plants  ready  for  transplanting  about  June  20.  All  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  Free  from  blight.  Prices  reasonable. 
Place  your  orders  NOW,  aud  be  sure  of  good  plants. 

WARNER  CELERY  CO.  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  Washington,  palmetto 

/VJI  mmuUO  I\UuIJ  And  GIANT  ARGENTINE 

2-year  size,  per  1,000.  868;  1-yr.,  per  1.000,  865.  Rhu¬ 
barb  Roots,  2-yr.  size,  per  100,  Sh*t> ;  1-yr.,  per  100, 
863.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
find  Delaware  Beauty  per  lb.,  postage  paid,  862. 
H.  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 


Mary  &  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Closing  out  stock.  Fine,  large,  Northern  grown 
roots.  Special  price.  8610  per  1,000;  861  per  100, 
F.  O.  B  Concord. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 


CiVEEA-GrE  EIjAKTTS 

Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Suc¬ 
cession,  Flat  Dutch  1,000— $1.75;  5,000— $7.50,  de¬ 
livered.  $1  per  thousand  F.  O.  B.  Franklin.  Cauliflower 
$4  per  1,000,  delivered.  CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS, Franklin,  Virginia 


p.L  L„„„  J  T_  — 300— 80s  ;  500— $1  ;  1,000— $1.75. 

Gabbage  and  tomato  cauliflower,  ?m— $2.»o;  1,000— 

$4,  postpaid.  C.  Li.  COUNCIL!.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


Dlonlo  Postpaid;  all  varieties;  Cabbage,  Beet,  Mangle, 
rldnib  3  doz.,  25o,  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2.50.  Aster, 
Celery,  C’liower.  S.  Potato,  Tomato.  2  doz.,  25c;  100,  65c  ; 
500,  $2.  <5.  Egg  Plant.  Pepper,  Pansies,  S.  Williams,  Car¬ 
nation,  Snapdragon,  Diantlius.  3  doz.,  $1:  100,  $1.75;  1,000, 
$15.50.  Catalog.  UOIIHKU’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketonn,  I’a. 


VEGETABLE  PL  ANTS -SPECIAL  PRICES 

Cabbage,  dozen  best  varieties  for  late  crop.  Also  Toma¬ 
to.  $1  per  1.000  F.O.B.  Franklin  ;  cash.  Well  packed, 
ventilated  crates.  Cauliflower,  early  and  late  varie¬ 
ties.  Our  customers  sat’d.  MAPLEGR0VE  FARMS.  Franklin,  Vu. 


1,000.000  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage— 500  for  $1.25  ;  1,000  for  $2  25.  Cauliflower— 500 
for  $2;  1.000  for  $8.50.  Ready  June  5. 

DAVID  RODWAY  Hartly,  Delaware 
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Mixed  $1-00 


Aster  Plants 

Colors 

Prepaid.  500  for  $3. 50.  Catalog  free. 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol,  Pa.  I'ept.  It 


CD  Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1 .10. 
OU  Cumins.  Catalogue  A  SHERMAN  Cldcopcc  Fullc,  Mass. 


BINDER  TWINE 


Killing  Tent  Caterpillars 

I  was  interested  in  the  Hope  Farm 
man’s  account  of  warfare  on  the  tent 
Caterpillar,  and  ihe  certainly  made  a 
hard  job  of  it.  My  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  the  oil  without  the  fire  is  more 
efficient.  I  take  a  pail  of  oil  and  a  swab 
with  a  handle,  paint  brush  length  up  to 
as  long  as  necessary,  and  destroy  ^the  nest, 
being  careful  to  saturate  it  thoroughly. 
It  is  much  easier,  cleaner,  safer  and 
fully  as  effective  as  his  method.  I  have 
used  this  scheme  for  years  in  my  orchard, 
under  conditions  when’  the  usual  sprays 
would  not  control,  and  in  the  wild  lands 
adjoining,  .to  prevent  infestation.  Any 
kind  of  oil,  generally  use  kerosene  or 
used  auto  oil.  o.  m.  pratt. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  note  that -Hope  "Farm  has  been  strug¬ 
gling  with  tent  caterpillars.  We  have 
been  having  the  wor^t  scourge  of  the 
pests  here  th’at  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
have  been  fighting  them  by  the  same 
methods  as  at  Hope  Farm.  I  found  the 
torch  very  unsatisfactory,  both  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  fire  and  because  .the 
worms  have  to  be  fairly  cooked  to  kill 
them.  In  experimenting  to  find  a  better 
method  I  discovered  t-hat  kerosene  oil 
would  kill  them  almost  instantly  by  con¬ 
tact,  and  found  the  following  method 
quicker,  surer  and  safer  than  the  torch  : 
Tie  a  bunch  of  cotton  waste  or  old  rags 
securely  around  the  small  end  of  a  bam¬ 
boo  fish  rod,  or  any  stick,  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  end,  so  as  to  make  a 
swab  the  size  of  your  fist.  Take  along  a 
pail  of  kerosene,  dip  the  swab  in  the 
kerosene  and  wipe  over  the  nest,  and  the 
branches  just  above,  and  run  the  swab 
through  the  larger  nests  so  as  to  wet  the 
nests  and  the  worms  with  the  kerosene. 
You  will  probably  be  surprised,  as  I  was, 
to  find  how  quickly  -the  worms  will  die. 

Connecticut.  A,  I.  F. 

Is  there  a  little  joke  by  H.  W.  C.  in 
Hope  Farm  Notes  that  is  not  apparent 
to  the  casual  observer  or  has  he  really 
missed  a  cog  in  his  observations  concern¬ 
ing  spraying  for  control  of  tent  cater¬ 
pillars?  He  says  “others  think  they  are 
all  destroyed  by  Winter  spraying  of  lime- 
sulphur.  I  have  not.  found  this  true.” 
I  regret  to  have  to  admit  that  I  do  not 
know  it  all  and  I  have  not  been  at  it  as 
long  as  some,  but  I  have  been  spraying 
for  28  years ;  the  first  year  I  spent  a  lot 
of  time  hunting  for  the  nests  before  hatch¬ 
ing  time,  but  never  more.  My  experience 
lias  been  that  with  a  reasonably  thorough 
application  never  a  nest  is  hatched  out : 
during  these  28  years  I  cannot  recall 
having  seen  hatched-out  nests  excepting 
twice — once  when  we  omitted  spraying 
and  again  this  Spring  on  two  -trees  not 
sprayed.  F.  L.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  ‘Hope  Farm  man  tells  of  his  dis¬ 
agreeable  task  in  getting  rid  of  the  tent 
caterpillar.  An  easier  way  is  to  use  a 
machine  oil-can  and  saturate  the  nests 
with  kerosene  oil.  The  nozzle  of  the  can 
may  easily  be  inserted  into  the  nests,  and 
the  task  is  easily  and  effectually  done. 
One  objection  .to  the  “torch  method”  is 
that  if  the  worms  be  large,  many  of  them 
will  drop  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  they 
feel  the  heat,  and  afterward  return  to 
•the  tree  and  rebuild  their  nest.  Of  course 
any  treatment  should  he  applied  in  the 
morning  or  late  afternoon  to  insure  all 
of  the  worms  being  “at  home.”  c.  B.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  dusting  which  was  done 
a  few  days  after  this  hand  picking, 
seemed  to  kill  the  insects  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tree. 


Birds  as  Lettuce  Eaters 

During  April  lettuce  which  I  had 
planted  in  the  garden  came  up.  It  did 
not  -seem  to  grow  as  it  should ;  the  leaves 
looked  as  though  something  had  bitten 
pieces  from  them.  While  watching  about 
an  hour  before  sundown  I  saw  birds ’light 
near  the  lettuce.  I  cast  a  stone  and  quite 
a  flock  flew  away.  I  then  procured  two 
sticks  about  3  ft.  long  and  placed  them 
upright  in  the  ground  one  at  each  end  of 
the  row  of  lettuce.  I  then  tied  one  end 
of  white  twine  to  one  stick  about  10  in. 
above  the  lettuce,  then  fastened  it  to  the 
other  stick  at  about  the  same  height ; 
then  placed  a  second  line  of  the  twine 
at  about  the  same  distance  above  tbe  first 
line.  The  result  lias  been  I  have  not 
seen  a  bird  near  the  lettuce  since,  and 
it  is  growing  rapidly.  Will  it  be  worth 
while  to  try  the  experiment  to  protect 
strawberries?  M.  H.  d. 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


Ill  five  and  eight-pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted  to  solicit  orders  from 
their  neighbors.  Write  us  for  circular  aud  sample. 
We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  Melrose.  Ohio 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 
BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

T  fN  W  W  Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
fc  a  M  f  a  Only  $25,  with  bundle  tyingattachment. 
Ill  Vl  jK  FREE  catalog  shewing  pictures  of  Har- 
_______ .  vester.  process  Co.,  Saliua,  Ivans. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  R  ural  IVeu/-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


R.  N.-Y. — This  plan  has  been  suggested 
several  times.  The  birds  seem  afraid  to 
enter  the  space  marked  off  by  the  string. 
Some  of  our  people  make  this  mo-re  ef¬ 
fective  _  by  tying  strips  of  red  cloth  to 
the  string.  We  -have  often  seen  this  plan 
tried  in  large  cornfields  for  scaring  off 
crows.  The  robins  are  so  bold  and  im¬ 
pudent  -that  they  pay  little  attention  to 
such  things. 


“Jack,  dear,  I  got  a  notice  from  the 
bank  this  morning  that  I  had  overdrawn 
my  account  but  I  fixed  it  by  mailing 
them  a  check.”  “What!  A  check 
drawn  on  the  same  bank?”  “Of  course. 
Why,  what’s  the  matter?”  And  she 
couldn’t  understand  why  her  husband 
exploded. — Boston  Transcript. 


30  x  3%  Reg.  Cl.  Cord 


30x3%  29x4.40 
Oversize  Radio 
Clincher  Balloon 

$1195  $14.45 


GET  Goodrich  Radio  Cords  right  at  home 
— from  a  dealer  near  you.  You  get  as  good 
a  price,  and  a  better  tire  than  anything  that 
comes  by  mail. 

Prices  of  Goodrich  Radio  Cords  challenge 
mail  order  prices.  Compare  them  and  see. 

Radio  Cord  quality  is  the  quality  of  a  tire, 
made  by  the  famous  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company,  in  the  rubber  center  of  the  world. 
An  Akron-made  tire,  and  that  means  much. 

Goodrich  knowledge  delivers  a  tough- treaded 
tire,  scientifically  re-enforced  where  tires  break 
down.  It  is  applied  to  your  car  at  prices  that 
defy  long-distance  bargains. 

Buy  Goodrich  Radio  Cords  at  home,  and  you 
buy  as  low  as  you  can  by  mail.  Get  your  tires 
when  you  need  them  without  waiting.  It  costs 
no  more. 

There  is  a  Goodrich  dealer  near  you  ready 
at  all  times  to  protect  your  best  interests  in 
tire  service. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  Statt  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Of  the  fruits  and  berries,  muskmelons 
and  strawberries  are  probably  attracting 
moi*e  attention  on  the  'New  York  market 
than  any  of  the  other  commodities  in  this 
line.  Eastern  Shore  Virginia  is  about 
through  with  the  strawberry  season,  Del¬ 
aware  and  Maryland  are  shipping  heavily 
and  the  New  Jersey  season  is  coming  on 
rapidly.  Price  ranges  have  been  wide 
due'  to  the  variety,  quality,  size  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  berries,  but.  at  this  writing 
good  Delaware  and  Maryland  stock 
ranged  15  to  20c  a  quart,  some  fancy 
selling  for  a  few  cents  a  quart  more. 
Muskmelonsi  are  .increasing  in  supply 
from  Western  States  and  prices  have 
been  working  lower.  A  few  Georgia 
peaches  of  the  Mayflower  variety  have 
already  arrived,  the  best  selling  $4  to  $5 
a  crate.  Recent  official  estimates  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Georgia  peach  dedjp  will  be 
a  heavy  one,  in  .fact  shipments  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  larger  than  last  year  or  in 
1924  when  around  13,500  carloads  were 
marketed.  Of  course  conditions  before 
harvesting  may  change  this  estimate,  but 
heavier  production  of  young  trees,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  trees  of  bearing 
age,  and  larger  sized  fruit  are  important 
factors  entering  into  the  situation.  Good 
quality  apples  were  fairly  active,  but  the 
condition  of  the  offerings  varied  widely 
which  played  a  large  part  in  determining 
the  value  of  the  fruit.  Asparagus  has 
had  its  “ups  and  downs,”  prices  varying 
with  the  supply.  Weather  conditions 
caused  comparatively  light  receipts  for 
a  few  days,  but  they  were  followed  by 
heavier  supplies  immediately  after  Mem¬ 
orial  Day  and  prices  dropped.  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
are  all  shipping  asparagus  to  the  New 
York  market,  the  long  green  asparagus 
from  Pennsylvania  topping  the  market. 
New  Jersey  asparagus  varies  from  prac¬ 
tically  all  white  to  a  variation  of  from 
one-third  to  all  or  nearly  all  green.  Del¬ 
aware  and  Maryland  asparagus  is  largely 
white.  Good  quality  old  carrots  were 
wanted  and  bunch  carrots  held  steady, 
but  the  market  on  southern  bunch  beets 
has  been  in  bad  shape.  Cabbage  was 
rather  quiet.  Lettuce  has  been  in  fair  de¬ 
mand,  but  increasing  receipts  from  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island  have  caused  a 
downward  tendency  in  prices.  The  tomato 
market  was  fairly  active,  but  prices  eased 
off  as  shipments  to  the  New  York  market 
have  increased  steadily.  The  repacking 
of  tomatoes  has  become  quite  a  factor  in 
the  marketing  of  the  southern  crop,  even 
some  of  the  cheaper  classes  of  trade  re¬ 
fusing  to  handle  anything  but  the  re¬ 
packed  article  if  such  is  available.  Very 
little  interest  is  being  shown  in  old  po¬ 
tatoes.  New  potatoes  were  irregular. 
South  Carolinas  are  in  strong  competi¬ 
tion  with  Floridas  and  a  few  Georgias 
have  already  arrived.  Prices  declined 
and  at  times  clearance  was  made  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  although  some  of  the  recent  ar¬ 
rivals  from  South  Carolina  have  been  a 
little  wasty.  Good  Florida  potatoes  have 
been  selling  around  $9  a  barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  New  York  for  th_e_  last 
-week  in  June  amounted  to  about  175,000 
cases,  showing  a  small  decrease,  compared 
with  the  week  previous.  While  receipts 
are  gradually  decreasing,  they  are  fairly 
heavy  for  the  season.  Warn  weather, 
however,  is  showing  its  effect  on  the 
quality,  especially  on  those  eggs  arriving 
from  southern  and  western  producing 
sections,  and  dealers  often  find  it  a  little 
difficult  .to  obtain  eggs  which  satisfac¬ 
torily  meet  the  requirements  for  their 
carton  .trade.  A  good  supply  of  nearby 
eggs  were  received  and  there  was  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  from  32  to  3 tic  for 
good  stock,  some  carefully  selected  eggs 
bringing  a  little  higher  price.  Receipts 
of  Pacific  Coast  eggs  were  rather  light 
and  they  moved  readily  on  a  steady  to 
firm  market.  Cold  storage  holdings  are 
increasing  rapidly,  in  fact  more  rapidly 
than  a  year  ago.  However,  cold  storage 
holdings  have  not  reached  the  amount 
that  were  in  the  warehouses  a  year  ago 
at  this  time.  The  export  season  for  eggs 
to  Argentine,  which  has  been  using  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  our  eggs  the  past 
season,  is  about  over  with  the  12,000 
cases  going  to  ■that  country  this  week. 

Live  broilers  generally  worked  out  very 
well,  although  heavier  receipts  caused  a 
decline  in  prices,  especially  on  the  smaller 
sizes.  The  demand  was  for  the  larger 
well  developed  broilers.  The  amount  of 
express  fowl  received  had  very  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  market,  the  condition  of 
the  freight  market  determining  the  value 
of  live  poultry.  Freight  receipts  in¬ 
creased  during  the  week  and  the  35c 
price  for  both  light  and  heavyweights  es¬ 
tablished  early  in  the  week  soon  dropped 
to  around  28c.  There  was  a  preference 
for  light  fowl,  but  at  the  lower  prices 
heavy  stock  has  been  moving  better.  Old 
roosters  sold  well,  but  there  were  plenty 
of  Long  Island  ducks  in  the  offering. 

Now  that  the  first  hatching  of  broilers 
has  been  sent  to  market,  the  receipts  of 
fresh-killed  broilers  has  fallen  off  some¬ 
what.  The  holiday  demand,  Memorial 
Day,  caused  a  fairly  good  market  with 
some  price  advances.  Very  few  barrelled 
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packed  fowl  were  received  and  boxed 
packed  fowl  offerings  were  rather  light, 
but  prices  were  held  about  steady. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  was  irregular.  Heavy  receipts 
and  lower  prices  caused  a  reaction,  the 
market  becoming  active  at  the  lower 
figures,  especially  on  good  hay,  No.  1 
Timothy  reaching  $30  a  ton.  The  lower 
grades  were  inclined  to  be  weak.  Alfalfa 
hay  moved  slowly  and  prices  declined 
from  $1  to  $2  a  ton,  No.  1  stock  selling 
for  about  the  same  price  as  the  same 
grade  of  Timothy.  Rye  straw  was  dull. 

B.  W.  S. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

A  jump  from  early  Spring  to  full 
Summer,  made  at.  the  end  of  May,  was 
to  be  expected.  If  it  lasts  there  will  be 
a  season  of  crops  after  all.  Produce 
ma  r  k  ets  a  re  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
active ;  creamery,  39.  to  40c- ;  dairy,  30 
to  39c ;  storage,  35  to  37c ;  common,  22 
to  25c.  Cheese,  quiet ;  new  daisies,  22  to 
23c;  flats,  longhorns,  23  to  24c;  lam- 
burger,  block  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 
steady ;  hennery,  29  to  33c ;  State  and 
western,  candled,  28  to  30c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  moderate ; 
turkeys,  52  to  60c- ;  fowls,  25  ,to  36c ; 
springers,  30  to  33c;  old  roosters,  23  to 
25c ;  ducks,  30  ito  35c* ;  geese,  24  to  25c. 
Live  poultry,  steady  ;  turkeys,  50  -to  58c  ; 
fowls,  28  -to  32c- ;  broilers,  42  to  50c* ;  old 
roosters,  20  to  21c ;  ducks,  29  to  34c ; 
geese,  20  to  23c*. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  season 
closing,  except  stoiaige ;  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4 
to  j$5 ;  Gi*eening,  $4  to  $4.50;  Russet, 
$3.50  to  $4.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Mich.,  sack, 
$5.75  to  $6.25;  Fla.,  bbl.,  $9.75  to  $11; 
sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Strawberries,  24- 
qt.  crate,  $4  to  $5.50.  Cantaloupes,  Cal., 
crate,  $3  to  $3.50.  Cherries,  Cal.,  8-lb. 
box,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Beans  and  'Onions. — Beans,  steady  ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9  ;  white  kidney,  $7.50 
to  $8 ;  marrow,  $7.25  to  $7.75 ;  medium, 
$5.75  to  $6.25 ;  pea,  $5.25  to  $6.  Onions, 
dull ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Ebenezer,  bag,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  -Spanish, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  bskt., 
$2  to  $2.25  ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  $3.50 
to  $4.75;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  85c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.35 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75 ;  cauliflower,  c-rate,  $2.25  to  $2.75  ; 
celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $4.50  to  $6.75 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $2.75  ;  endive, 
La.,  bbl.,  $3.25  to  $4.50;  lettuce,  curly, 
bskt.,  50  to  75c;  Iceberg,  c-rate,  $3.75 
to  $4.75 ;  parsley,  doz.  behs.,  40  to  65c  ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  peas,  Fla., 
hamper,  $3  to  $4 ;  peppers,  southern, 
crate,  $5  to  $6.25 ;  pieplant,  doz.  belts., 
25  to  40c ;  radishes,  doz.  behs.,  15  to  25c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes, 
southern,  carrier,  $6  to  $8 ;  turnips, 
white  and  yellow,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  water 
cress,  100  behs.,  $3  -to  $3.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c- ;  dark,  11  to  14c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady  ;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c- ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$20  to  $25 ;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $23 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  c-arlot, 
tom,  $26.50 ;  middlings,  $26 ;  red-dog, 
$33.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $34.20 ;  oilmeal, 
$42.50;  hominy,  $27.75;  gluten,  $37.65; 
oat  feed,  $9.75.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

June  3,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  June:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
test,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.68 
plus  differentials  ;  Class  2B,  $1.93 ;  Class 
2C,  $1.88  ;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.80; 
Class  3C,  $1.70. 

N on- pool  :  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A,  $1.80; ‘Class  3B,  $1.80. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.40%  @$0.41% 

Extra,  92  score . 

.40  @ 

-40% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.37%® 

.39% 

Seconds.  84  to  87  score  .36%® 

.37% 

Lower  grades . 

.35  @ 

.36 

Ladles  . 

.28%® 

.36 

Packing  stock . 

.27  @ 

•38% 

Centralized  . 

.36%® 

.39 

Renovated  . 

.37 

Sweet,-  fancy  . 

.42%  @ 

.43 

Extra . 

.41%® 

.42 

Firsts  . 

.39  @ 

.41 

'Seconds  . 

.37%  @ 

.38% 

CHEESE 

F.  C.  Held,  flats,  fancy. 

$0.26  @$0.27 

Average  run  . 

.25  @ 

.26 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .  .  . . 

.20%  @ 

•21% 

Young  America,  fresh  . 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  mkt. 

21%  @ 

.21% 

.18% 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  white.  . 

$0.38  @$0.39 

Average  extras  . 

.35  @ 

.36 

Extra  first . 

.34%® 

.35 

Firsts  . 

.32  @ 

.33 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.33  @ 

.39 

s  and 


Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  .38  @  .39 

Gathered,  best . 34  @  .36 

Common  to  good . 26  @  .31 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  and  broilers  in  larger  supply 
and  much  lower. 

Fowls . $0.27  @$0.2S 

Broilers . 30@  .45 

Roosters  .  .16 

Ducks  . 23®  .28 

Geese  . .•  .13  @  .15 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fresh  killed  stock  in  light  receipt,  the 
trade  being  largely  supplied  by  frozen 

poultry  at  prices  which  change  but.  little 


from  week  to  week. 

Turkeys,  young . $0.54@$0.62 

Old  . 35®  .45 

Chickens,  best  . 45@  .50 

Fair  to  -good . 35  @  .40 

Broilers  . 40®  .52 

Roosters  . 18@  .23 

Capons,  best . 55®  .57 

Lower  grades . 40®  .52 

Ducks  . 25®  .26 

Squabs,  white,  lb. . 55®  .60 

Dark,  doz .  2.50®  3.50 

Culls  .  1.50@  2.00 

Guineas,  pair .  1'50@  2.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 14®  .16 

Culls  . ll®  .13 

Lambs,  head .  5.00@11.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@10.50 

Cows .  3.50@  5.50 

Bulls  .  5.50®  7.50 

Calves  . 14. 00®  16. 00 

Lambs  . 18.00@19.00 

FRUIT 

Barrel  apples  running  poor.  Strawber¬ 
ries  active  for  sound.  Muskmelons  in 

much  larger  supply.  Georgia  peaches 

mainly  poor  and  going  slowly. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $1.50@$5.00 

Ben  Davis  .  1.75®  3.00 

Albemarle  .  6.00@10.00 

Western,  box  .  1.50®  3.65 

Strawberries — 

Eastern  Shore,  qt . 10@  .20 

Jersey  . 15 @  .2S 

North  Carolina . 10®  .20 

Del.  and  Md . 15®  .2S 

Grapes,  Belgian,  h.h.,  lb .  1.00®  1.25 

Argentine,  20-lb.  box -  1.50®  5.50 

Oranges,  Florida,  box .  6.00®  9.00 

California,  box  .  3.75®  8.20 

Muskmelons,  California,  bu.  2.50@  4.00 

Mexican  .  2.00®  2.75 

Watermelons,  each . 35®  1.00 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  c-rate  .  2.'50@  5.00 

Dewberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 25@  .30 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$5.50 

Beets,  bu .  1.25®  2.00 

Cabbage,  bu.  bskt . 75®  1.00 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  2.00®  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  .  1.50®  2.50 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu.  .  .  1.00®  4.00 

Cauliflower,  doz . 2.00®  4.00 

Sweet  corn,  Texas,  bu . 1.25®  2.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 3.00®  7.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  1.00®  5.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75®  1.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 2.00®  6.00 

Leeks,  100  behs . 2.00®  3.00 

Lettuce,  southern,  bu.  bskt. .  .75@  1.75 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2:00®  6.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.00@  6.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20@  .40 

Onions,  new,  bu .  1.50®  2.00 

Parsley,  bu .  3.25®  1.50 

Peas,  bu .  l‘.50@  2.25 

Peppers,  bu . 3.50®  7.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 75®  1.50 

Rhubarb,  100  behs .  1.50®  4.00 

Roma  in  e,  bu . 75®  1.50 

Spinach,  bbl .  1.00®  2.00 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1.50®  3.00 

String  beans,  bu. .  1.00®  5.50 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  2.50 @  7.00 

Watercress,  100  behs.  .....  2.00®  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag. .  ,$5.00@$5.75 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  .  5.00®  5.75 

Bulk,  ISO  lbs . 6.00®  7.00 

Southern,  bbl . 3.00@  9.50 


Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  3.00®  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  2,  Timothy  _ $2S.00@29.00 

No.  3  .  26.00@27.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00@27.00 

Straw,  rye  .  20.00@21.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.87 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  .  1.68 

Cora,  No.  2  yellow . S4% 

No.  3  yellow  . 82 % 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 50 

No.  3  white  ................  .49 

Rye  . 98 

Barley  . 84 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt.. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

. 10 

Certified,  qt . 

. 28 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

. 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

. 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

June  12,  1926 

Prices 


Cheese,  lb . 32@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45®  .50 

Gathered  . 35@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 35®  .40 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50)@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 40@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 55®  .60 

Asparagus,  bell . 25®  .45 

Potatoes,  lb . 01®  .06 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 07®  .08 

Onions,  lb . 06®  .07 

Lettuce,  head . 08@  .12 

Cabbage,  lb . 04®  .05 

Cauliflower,  head . 25 @  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20®  .25 

String  beans,  lb . 0S@  .12 

Peas,  lb . 12®  .18 

Spinach,  'lb . 05®  .06 

Apples,  doz . 30®  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 05®  .07 

Strawberries,  qt . 20®  .35 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  potato  market  season  is  winding 
up  without  much  snap  and  go.  So  much 
of  the  stock  shipped  now  is  poor  in  grade 
and  condition  that  reported  prices  hard¬ 
ly  show  whether  the  market  is  up  or 
down.  Dealers  seem  to  have  bought 
up  a  large  share  of  what  is  left,  and 
farmers  are  not  so  m-uch  interested. 
Lateness  of  the  new  crop  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  clear  out  the  old  potatoes. 

If  the  Florida  people  had  gone  into  the 
potato  game  as  they  did  into  real  estate, 
there  would  be  a  different  story  to  tell. 
Like  the  dog  that  dropped  his  bone  to 
jump  for  its  shadow,  they  missed  one  of 
the  best  chances  they  ever  had  to  make 
real  profit  out  of  the  soil. 

The  real  good  fortune  of  the  season 
came  to  the  Western  Mountain  States, 
with  the  biggest  crop  and  highest  prices 
on  record  in  that  section.  The  unexpect¬ 
ed  turnout  of  potatoes  in  the  Northwest 
did  much  to  break  the  markets  in  April. 
The  17,000  Idaho  potato  growers  shipped 
about  17,000  carloads,  which  means  about 
$1,000  per  farm  at  recent  prices. 

A  LAND  OF  SPECIALTIES 

Special  farming  has  long  been  the  rule 
in  many  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast  re¬ 
gion.  The  East,  of  course,  always  has 
been  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  here 
and  there.  Anyone  can  name  a  dozen 
farming  regions  built  up  mainly  around 
some  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable,  or  some 
kind  of  live  stock,  but  few  of  them 
specialize  on  any  such  scale  in  regard  to 
a  single  variety  or  type  as  in  the  far 
western  States.  When  a  section  is  known 
as  the  home  of  one  famous  product  or  an¬ 
other,  it  gets  the  best  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  seems  to  move  right  ahead  on 
its  growing  reputation.  It  receives  special 
co-operation  from  the  railroads,  the 
banks,  the  merchants  and  even  from  the 
Stare  authorities.  Its  growers  train  up 
skilled  help,  exchange  new  ideas,  and 
perhaps  buy  and  sell  together.  Special 
farming  and  what  goes  with  it  is  one 
way  to  offset  handicap  of  distance  from 
market.  With  such  a  handicap,  special 
farming  should  and  often  does  mean  great 
prosperity. 

A  new  celery  business  is  growing  up 
in  Utah,  based  on  a  Chinese  kind  said  to 
be  of  good  quality  and  almost  stringless. 
They  will  ship  the  product  of  about  50 
acres  this  season.  The  Mountain  States 
have  long  been  doing  well  with  special 
lines  of  this  sort.  Idaho  was  scarcely 
on  the  fruit  and  vegetable  map  10  years 
ago.  It  is  the  third  largest  potato  ship¬ 
ping  State  this  season,  thanks  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  reputation  of  the  large  Idaho 
baking  potato.  Idaho  owes  much  to  the 
Jonathan  and  other  fancy  apples  for 
placing  the  State  next  to  Washington 
and  New  York  as  the  season’s  third 
greatest  apple  State.  Utah  has  been  do¬ 
ing  the  same  in  a  smaller  way,  besides 
/shipping  some  remarkably  [fine,  large 
onions  of  the  Spanish  type  which  find 
quite  a  special  market  in  Chicago  and 
other  midwestern  cities.  Montana  has 
built  up  a  reputation  for  its  McIntosh 
apples.  Colorado  specializes  consider¬ 
ably  on  Summer  cabbage  and  Rocky  Ford 
cantaloupes  which  bring  many  thousands 
of  dollars. 

All  of  these  States  make  a  feature  of 
mountain  lettuce  by  the  trainload,  a 
move  which  is  new  and  seems  to  ha^e 
caught  eastern  highland  farmers  nap¬ 
ping.  Even  Wyoming  is  beginning  to 
ship  potatoes  in  considerable  quantity. 
Further  south,  growers  in  New  Mexico 
have  been  building  up  a  business  in  early 
apples  for  western  markets.  Arizona 
ships  special  types  of  lettuce,  melons  and 
oranges.  In  many  of  these  instances  the 
right  variety  for  the  market  has  made 
the  section  able  to  capture  the  nation’s 
markets  at  prices  high  enough  to  stand 
the  extra  freight,  at  least  in  fairly  fav¬ 
orable  seasons. 

The  South  has  been  accustomed  to 
place  reliance  on  peanuts  as  a  desirable 
cash  crop.  The  low  price  last  season  dis¬ 
couraged  some  growers,  and  according  * 
to  early  reports,  they  will  cut  down  the 
acreage  considerably ;  the  reduction 
amounting  to  20  per  cent  in  the  large 
type  of  peanuts.  This  situation  makes 
the  market  outlook  considerably  better 
than  for  last  season.  g.  b.  f. 
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Your  contentment 
and  satisfaction 
while  touring  will 
be  safeguarded  and 
insured  if  you  install 
a  full  set  of  depend- 
able  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  before 
you  start  —  if  you 
have  not  changed 
your  plugs  within 
the  last  yean  More 
than  two -thirds  of 
the  motorists  the 
world  over  use 
Champions. 

A  new  set  of  dependable  Champion 
Spark  Plugs  every  10,000  miles  will 
restore  power,  speed  and  acceleration 
and  actually  save  their  cost  many 
times  over  in  less  oil  and  gas  used. 


Champion  X  — 
exclusively  for 
Fords  —  packed 
in  the  Red  Box 


Champion 

Dependable  for  Every  Engine 


Toledo.  Ohio 


THE  MAILBAG 


Setting  Beanpoles 

Yesterday  I  set  a  few  beanpoles.  I 
dig  a  hole  with  shovel  or  post-hole  dig¬ 
ger  as  deep  as  the  land  was  plowed,  then 
in  the  hard  land  under  that  I  punch  a 
hole  with  crowbar  about  6  in.  deep,  set 
the  pole  in  the  hole,  pound  the  top  soil 
around  it  and  the  job  is  done.  G.  p. 

New  York. 


Worms  in  a  Well 

I  have  a  well  18  ft.  deep  with  good 
drinking  water  year  around,  but  every 
Spring  I  am  troubled  with  fishworms. 
The  water  starts  to  smell  bad,  and  is 
impossible  to  drink  ;  then  I  have  to  pump 
the  well  dry  and  clean  out  a  couple  of 
pails  of  fishwor.-is,  when  the  water  is 
all  right,  but  every  Spring  I  have  the 
same  job.  Maybe  some  of  your  readers 
can  tell  me  what  to  do  with  such  a  well. 
Perhaps  others  have  such  trouble. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  b. 


Cleaning  Photographic 
Plates 

Some  time  ago  a  reader  asked  how  to 
clean  these  plates.  The  coating  or  gel¬ 
atine  containing  the  silver  on  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  can  be  easily  and  safely 
removed  by  adding  a  tablespoonful  of 
household  ammonia  to  a  pint  of  warm 
water  and  soaking  the  plates  in  it  for 
half  an  hour.  If  the  first  application 
of  ammonia  water  does  not  remove  all 
the  coating  soak  a  second  time.  This 
cleans  the  glass  thoroughly  and  there  is 
no  danger.  I  have  cleaned  many  plates 
with  this  method.  mary  a.  kintigh. 

Pennsylvania. 


Cape  Cod  Farm  Bureau 

One  of  your  correspondents  questions 
my  statement  that  the  Massachusetts 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  receive  no  appropriations 
from  public  funds,  and  cites  the  fact  that 
towns  in  Barnstable  County  have  ap¬ 
propriated  money  to  the  Cape  Cod  Farm 
Bureau.  May  I  say  that  Barnstable  is 
the  only  county  in  which  the  Extension 
Service  still  uses  the  Farm  Bureau  name, 
and  that  he  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  his 
statement?  Cape  Cod  Farm*  Bureau, 
however,  is  not  identified  with  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
does  purely  educational  work  under  pub¬ 
lic  supervision.  I  think  that  this  will 
make  the  entire  matter  clear. 

HOWARD  S.  RUSSELL. 


White  Pine  for  Hedges 

Ernest  V.  Tyler  says,  page  833,  that 
white  pine  is  no  good  for  hedges  and 
recommends  hemlock  for  wind-break.  Not 
sol  Hemlock  is  defoliated  in  exposed 
position,  although  it  shears  well.  White 
pine  makes  a  fine  wind-break  and  shears 
well  and  makes  a  beautiful  hedge.  Small, 
beautiful  individual  specimens  may  be 
produced  by  judicious  shearing  but  they 
must  be  sufficiently  isolated  from  goose¬ 
berry  and  currant  bushes.  g.  ii.  b. 

East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


Crow  Repellent  on  Seed 
Corn 

There  is  so  much  call  from  various 
quarters  to  “help  the  farmer"  that  we 
too  often  forget  the  great  number  of 
things  that  have  already  been  done  along 
this  line.  Not  the  least  of  these  helps 
was  the  discovery  and  use  of  the  tar 
preparation  for  treating  seed  corn  to 
prevent  the  birds  from  destroying  too 
much  of  it  just  after  it  comes  up  and  gets 
a  good  start.  Many  times  whole  fields 
are  ruined  by  bird  depredation.  The  crow 
and  blackbird  take  the  lead  in  this,  with 
the  robin  and  doves  coming  a  good  second. 
YV  Idle  this  repellent  is  now  a  commer¬ 
cial  commodity  there  may  be  those  who 
have  not  yet  tried  it  out,  and  I  am 
thinking  that  a  little  experience  as  to 
its  efficacy  may  be  helpful.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  bothered  in  gardens  by  the 
birds  destroying  my  earliest  planted  sweet 
corn.  I  read  somewhere  that  a  little 
coating  of  pine  tar  on  the  kernels  would 
prevent  this,  and  it  has  done  this  every 
time.  It  requires  a  very  small  quantity 
of  tar  hut  a  lot  of  stirring  to  do  a  good 
job,  and  then  a  little  dryer  like  coal 
ashes  or  road  dust  will  prevent  stickiness. 
The  treatment  seems  to  be  of  some  bene¬ 
fit  to  germination  and  growth.  Last  sea¬ 
son  the  seed  corn  planted  on  this  farm 
was  treated  with  the  commercial  prepara¬ 
tion.  Even  the  pheasants  which  have 
been  the  worst  offenders  here,  were  dis¬ 
gusted  after  sampling  the  corn,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  forget,  that  they  were  partial 
to  that  kind  of  feed.  In  the  past  our 
cornfields  were  disfigured  with  all  sorts 
of  scarecrows  and  devices  and  very  little 
benefit  resulted,  for  the  birds  soon  got  wise 
to  the  deception,  and  we  received  no 
benefit  from  our  work  and  worry.  The 
discovery  of  this  repellent  has  brought 
forth  a  note  of  appreciation  from  corn 
growers,  and  deserves  recognition  among 
the  modern  helps  to  farmers,  n.  e.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Draw-bar  FACTS  Jor  Tractors 


SOCONY  Motor  Oil  makes  a  good  tractor  better, 
more  efficient;  more  power  and  pull  when  the 
pinch  comes. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  both  adds  and  conserves  power. 

It  gives  greater  compression  because  it  maintains  as 
completely  as  possible  a  leak  proof  seal  between  piston 
rings  and  cylinder  walls. 

Furthermore  it  does  not  break  down  at  high  engine 
temperatures.  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  everlastingly  on 
the  job,  preventing  metal  to  metal  contact,  preserving 
an  impenetrable  Lubri coat*  of  oil  on  all  moving  parts. 

There  is  a  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil  built  for 
every  type  of  tractor.  Consult  the  chart  below  for 
complete  specifications. 

Remember  your  nearest  Socony  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  quote  you  prices  on  metal  thirty  or  fifty  gallon 
drums  with  faucet.  Costs  no  more — mighty  conven¬ 
ient  on  the  farm. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 

SDCDNY 

R  E  Q.U.S,  PAT.  OFF* 

MOTOR  OIL 

c  far  Tractor  Lubricoating 

*Lubricoat:  To  cover  with  an  impenetrable  coat  of  oil  all  moving  and 
frictional  parts:  best  done  with  the  proper  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil. 


LUBRICATION.  CHART 


TRACTOR'S 

NAME 


Allis  Chalmers  (6-12) - .... 

Allis  Chalmers  (all  others) . .  . 

Allwork . .  t . . . . 

Aultman  Taylor . . 

Avery  (Cultivator  &  Model  C) . 
Avery  (All  others) . 


Bailor . 

Bates  Steel  Mule 

Bear. . . 

Best.  . . . . . 

Case. . . 

Cletrac . 


Dart  Blue  J 
Depue . 


E.  B... 
Evans. 


Fageol . 

Farm  Horse . . 

Fordson . 

Frick  (12-20) . 

Frick  (All  others) . . 

Gray . 

Great  Western . 

Ha#t  Parr . 

Helder  (Cultivator) 
Heider  (AH  others) . 
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Lauson. . . <•.  i 

Leader . 

Linn . . 

Little  Giant . 

Lombard . 

Minneapolis . . 

Moline  Universal.  . 
Monarch . 

Nilson . . . . 

Ohio . 

Oil  Pull . 

Peoria . 

Pioneer . 

Reed . 

Reliable . 

Russell  (Giant) .... 
Russell  (All  others) 
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j  Key  to  Chart:  LM-rSocony  Light  Medium;  M — Socony  Medium;  H — Socony  Heavy;  EH — 
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Federal  Garden  Tractor  and  Powered 
Lawn  Mower 

Plows,  cultivates 
1.  2  or  3  rows, 
mows  the  lawn. 

Free" 

Circular 

the  Federal  foundry  supply  co 

8648  E.  79th  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  and  Lawnmowerfot 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen, 
Suburbanites,  Estates,  Parks,  Cemetaries. 

Does  4  Men’s  Work. 

Discs.  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Runs  Belt  l 
Machinery  &  Lawnxnower.  Catalog  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY? 

3260  Como  Ave.  S.  E,,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  ^ 

Eastern  Sales  Branch:— 156  Cedar  St.,  New  York 


Shovey’s  Profits  Were  $75  Three  Days 

Morey  Rim  Tool.  Big  protits  and  exclusive  territory  for 
ive  agents.  T.  AtOllEI  III. ’ll  TOO  I.  60.  IMssUeld,  MielitKau 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“this  man  sumter” 

PkRT  III 

The  black  man  reached  the  group  in 
front  of  the  fish  market,  put  down  his 
bucket  of  lime  water,  and  stood  .listening 
to  my  father,  who  was  reading  the  Bos¬ 
ton  paper.  It  was  a  characteristic 
group.  A  farmer  had  driven  in  with  a 
load  of  hay.  His  wagon  stood  in  the 
road.  The  ned  oxen,  tired  from  their 
long  haul,  had  decided  to  lie  down  and 
resit  for  a  while,  so  they  lay  in  the  dust 
with  the  heavy  yoke  on  their  .necks,  chew¬ 
ing  their  cud  contentedly.  From  that 
startling  day  I  have  somehow  envied  the 
ox  and  the  cow  their  power  to  forget  the 
toils  and  trials  of  life,  in  lying  down  to 
chew  their  cud.  It  must  be  a  great  re¬ 
source.  I  have  seen  men  and  women 
yoked  to  enforced  idleness,  obliged  to 
“chew  the  cud  of  bitter  memories,”  but 
it  did  not  bring  contentment.  Under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions  that  farmer  would  have 
applied  the  goad  to  his  lazy  cattle,  for 
your  old-time  Yankee  never  could  endure 
any  evidence  of  idleness,  but  every  in¬ 
dustrial  habit  was  forgotten  in  the  great 
news  of  the  day.  That  farmer  stood 
leaning  on  his  whip  listening  to  the  read¬ 
ing.  I  remember  that  he  wore  a  home¬ 
made  hat,  and  a  blue  smock-frock  which 
came  down  below  his  knees.  The  man 
who  had  been  boiling  cod-liver  oil  by  the 
waterside  had  left  his  kettles  to  come 
and  listen.  He  did  not  heed  even  when 
one  of  the  kettles  boiled  over.  He  was 
a  t"1!  gaunt  man  with  a  thick  brawn 
bea.d — a  man  who  looked  like  one  of  the 
old  prophets.  His  calling  as  cod-liver 
boiler  was  a  despised  one  even  in  a  town 
which  took  so  much  of  its  living  from 
the  ocean.  Children  ran  after  him  and 
hooted  as  he  walked  through  the  streets. 
If  lie  is  now  capable  of  knowing  what 
goes  on  here,  how  he  must  smile  to  re¬ 
alize  how  his  product  has  become  fasli- 


if  the  American  was  whipped.  There  came 
a  great  scream  from  the  old  mansion, 
and  looking  up  the  hill  the  people  saw 
a  woman  in  that  Whale  walk,  raising  the 
British  flag  over  the  house  and  scream¬ 
ing  “God  save  the  king  1”  She  showed 
her  colors  too  soon,  for  just  then,  by  a 
lucky  shot,  the  American  shot  down  one 
mast  of  the  British  ship  and  chased  the 
cripple  out  of  the  harbor.  I  have  under¬ 
stood  that  many  Plymouth  people  ad¬ 
vised  an  old-fashioned  punishment  for 
this  Royalist  woman.  In  the  town  hall 
was  the  old  ducking  stool — in  use  a  cen¬ 
tury  before.  They  wanted  to  set  this  up 
by  the  millpond  and  duck  this  woman 
about  10  times.  I  never  knew  what  -they 
really  did  to  her,  but  there  seems  to^be  in 
every  age  some  obstinate  dissenter — some 
one  to  stand  alone  against  the  crowd. 
That  day  it  was  an  old  man — one  of  the 
blue-blooded  Yankees  who  came  down 
North  Street  leaning  on  his  cane.  He 
seemed  to  have  stepped  out  of  one  of 
the  pictures  which  hang  in  Pilgrim  Hall. 
He  was  after  a  fish  dinner,  but  he  forgot 
his  errand  in  the  excitement.  They  called 
him  Halfpenny  Jackson.  The  story  was 
that  he  once  bought  a  fish  and  the  price 
figured  out  to  a  half  cent.  He  argued 
for  the  full  cent  so  long  that  my  father 
finally  took  a  cold  chisel  and  cut  a  penny 
in  two.  Then  the  old  man  tried  to  pass 
that  as  a  full  cent  because  his  piece  was 
larger  than  half.  This  man  put  on  his 
spectacles  and  peered  at  the  newspaper 
heading. 

“By  heavens,”  he  said,  “that  means 
war !  It’s  a  shame  to  treat  the  South 
so !” 

There  was  a  murmer  of  protest  from 
that  loyal  group.  The  old  man  raised 
his  cane  and  shouted  in  a  shrill  cracked 
voice  : 

“I’m  an  Andrew  Jackson  Democrat 


and  I  tell  you  you  can’t  coerce  a  sov¬ 
ereign  State !” 

“You  can’t  hay?”  broke  in  the  farmer. 
“Well,  we'll  coerce  you  instead,”  and  he 
raised  his  whipstock.  The  cooler  heads 
stopped  him  and  he  contented  himself 
with  goading  up  his  lazy  red  oxen.  They 
jumped  to  their  feet  with  a  rattle  of  the 
yoke,  and  the  farmer  drove  away  home 
to  rouse  his  neighbors.  Paul  Revere  went 
faster  and  the  modern  radio  beat  Revere, 
but  while  that 'ox-team  was  slow  the  mes¬ 
sage  their  driver  carried  was  sure. 

“I  say  you  can’t  coerce  a  sovereign 
State !”  The  old  man  still  waved  his 
cane. 

“Give  me  a  case  where  anyone  in  this 
country  ever  coerced  a  sovereign  State 
and  I’ll  quit!” 

He  repeated  his  challenge.  The  men 
in  that  group  were  not  students  of  his¬ 
tory.  They  could  not  answer,  but  a  quiet 
voice  spoke  up  : 

“Andrew  Jackson  did  it  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina  when  she  wanted  to  nullify  the  con¬ 
stitution.” 

It^was  the  black  man  who  answered. 
He  stood  there  holding  his  little  boy  by 
the  hand.  The  old  man  turned  upon 
him  in  fury  : 

“Who  be  you  to  talk  up  to  a  white 
man  like  that?  I  tell  you  you  can't 
coerce — ” 

But  here  a  new  voice  broke  in — a 
white-haired  woman  made  her  way 
through  the  group. 

“I  don’t  care  about  your  coercing.  I 
sent  you  down  to  get  a  young  haddock 
for  dinner.  Now  you  get  it  and  come 
home.” 

There  may  have  been  some  little  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  coercion  of  a  State  but 
there  was  none  regarding  the  right  to 
coerce  a  citizen,  and  the  old  man  bought 
his  fish  and  shuffled  home  beside  liis  wife, 
who  I  imagine  had  some  of  the  blood  of 
the  original  Priscilla  in  her  veins. 

The  group  dispersed.  The  fishermen 
went  back  to  their  boats,  and  the  oil 
boiler  stirred  hie  mess  in  his  kettle  as 
though  he  were  stirring  up  the  hot  energy 


of  the  North.  My  father  locked  the  door 
of  his  market.  There  was  a  horn  hang¬ 
ing  from  a  string.  Customers  would 
blow  it  if  they  wanted  a  fish.  Father 
tramped  up  the  dusty  street  to  our  house 
— I  trotted  along  holding  his  finger 
Mother  was  in  the  kitchen.  I  remember 
her  as  a  small  -woman.  Her  head  did 
not  seem  to  reach  up  to  father’s  shoul¬ 
der.  I  can  dimly  remember  how  she 
looked  at  him  with  that  curiously  anxious 
expression  which  comes  upon  the  faces  of 
wives  when  with  some  sort  of  premoni¬ 
tion  they  sense  a  crisis  or  danger.  Fath¬ 
er  put  his  foot  on  the  front  of  the  stove 
and  there  the  man  and  woman  argued 
out  the  question  of  his  volunteering  for 
the  war. 

I  often  think  of  that  scene  and  how 
all  over  the  North  on  that  fateful  day 
men  and  women  were  arguing  that  same 
question.  I  know  that  all  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  a  lifetime  boiled  up  in  my 
father’s  mind.  His  country,  America, 
called  him.  All  the  old  ideas  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  urged  him  on.  And  my  mother 
came  of  pioneer  stock.  She,  too,  felt 
the  call  as  women  do.  Love  of  country 
struggled  with  her  fear  as  to  what  would 
become  of  her  children  when  the  bread¬ 
winner  marched  off  as  a  soldier.  I  stood 
looking  at  them — a  bewildered  little  boy. 
I  think  parents  at  such  times  feel  a  de¬ 
sire  to  settle  these  great  problems  in 
private.  It  is  their  own  personal  affair. 
I  know  that  mother  went  to  the  pantry 
and  cut  a  thick  slice  of  bread.  She 
poured  some  of  the  old-fashioned  thick 
molasses  over  it  and  I  went  out  and 
sat  on  the  doorstep  while  father  and 
mother  settled  the  great  question  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  Sumter.  For  it  teas  settled 
in  the  kitchen  of  such  plain  people. 

And  there  my  picture  fades  out  of 
memory.  I  know  the  result,  and  what 
that  day  meant  for  our  family.  But  how 
do  you  suppose  we  who  went  through 
that  experience  feel  when  some  washed- 
out  American  asks  in  all  ignorant  hon¬ 
esty  : 

“Who  is  this  man  Sumter?”  h.  w.  c. 


ionable  since  the  chemists  have  discovered 
that  the  humble  codfish  carries  in  his 
liver  so  much  of  the  stimulant  to  vi¬ 
tality  which  the  world  needs.  The  town) 
hackman  had  brought  the  paper  from 
the  railroad  station.  He  lingered  in  the 
crowd — a  lame  man  with  red  hair  and 
beard.  Half  a  dozen  men  stood  with 
packages  in  hand  or  a  fish  held  by  a 
string  which  passed  through  its  gills. 
They  were  to  have  fish  for  dinner — now 
they  stood  listening.  The  harbor  back 
of  "them  was  at  full  tide.  Three  fisher¬ 
men  wrere  hurrying  down  the  wharf  to 
join  the  group.  The  sky  was  bright.  Far 
up  the  hill  on  North  Street  some  one  had 
thrown  a  piece  of  tin  on  the  sidewalk. 
The  sun  sparkled  on  it  and  turned  it  in¬ 
to  a  Star. 


The  colored  boy,  George,  grew  tired  of 
playing  bear  and  ran  after  his  father  to 
the  fish  market.  I  toddled  after  him.  I 
remember  that  my  father  picked  me  up 
with  one  hand  and  held  me  as  he  read  the 
paper.  I  saw  the  big,  black  heading  at 
the  top  of  the  page.  I  never  knew  how 
I  learned  to  read.  Somehow  the  letters 
formed  themselves  in  my  little  brain  with¬ 
out  much  training,  and  there  somehow 
came  to  me  the  significance  of  what  those 
big  black  figures  stood  for : 

FORT  SUMTER  FIRED  ON! 


My  father  was  reading  the  newspaper 
story — how  the  flag  had  been  shot  down 
and  how  the  half-starved  garrison  had 
been  forced  to  surrender ! 

“Who  is  this  man  Sumter?” 

I  wish  my  cynical  New  England 
friend  could  have  been  in  Plymouth  that 
day  to  ask  that  question.  For  days  the 
men  in  this  little  group  had  been  follow¬ 
ing  the  news.  Most  of  them  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  south¬ 
ern  people  would  really  fire  upon  the 
flag.  Now  the  actual  fact  came  upon 
them  with  crushing  force.  I  suppose  it 
was  the  most  solemn  day  Plymouth  had 
known  since  June  24,  1GT5,  when  a^  mes¬ 
senger  came  running  along  Water  Street 
to  relate  that  King  Philip’s  War  had  be¬ 
gun  with  the  massacre  at  Swansea.  There 
were  men  in  that  little  group  whose  an¬ 
cestors  had  fought  against  Philip,  the 
Indian.  I  can  remember  how  the  oil 
boiler  threw  up  liis  long  arms  and 
screamed  with  a  strange  ihoarse  cry.  It  I 
may  have  been  a  cry  from  some  old  j 
ghostly  veteran  of  Philip’s  War  who  gave; 
vent  to  his  feelings  when  the  Indian 
chief’s  dead  hand  was  brought  and  nailed 

to  a  post  on  Plymouth  green. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  remember  that  as  my  father  held  me1 
I  looked  up  the  little  bluff  which  rises 
from  Water  Street  and  watched  the  square 
old  colonial  house.  It  stood  there  solid 
and  -square — on  the  roof  was  a  “whale 
walk”  or  little  fence  around  the  central 
chimney.  In  old  days  these  were  com¬ 
mon  on  the  houses  close  to  the  water. 
They  formed  a  perch  from  which  mer¬ 
chants  or  old  sea  captains  could  scan  the 
ocean  with  their  glasses.  Among  the  old 
stories  of  Plymouth  was  one  regarding 
this  old  mansion.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  a  family  lived  there  who 
were  suspected  of  being  Royalists — but 
no  direct  evidence  could  be  obtained.  One; 
day,  so  the  story  goes,  a  British  ship1 
sailed  into  the  harbor  and  attacked  an 
American  vessel  just  off  the  stocks.  They 
fought  all  over  the  harbor,  and  to  the 
crowd  waiting  on  the  shore  it  seemed  as. 


WHEN  the  huge  Atlantic  liner 
is  ordered  into  dry  dock; 
when  a  steel  mass  as  heavy  as  a 
skyscraper  must  be  cradled  snug¬ 
ly;  when  workmen  swarm  in  the 
concrete  basin  to  hammer  and 
rivet  and  paint  the  sea-battered 
hull  .  .  .  what  could  be  a  more 
appropriate  pledge  of  security 
than  the  dry  dock’s  rugged  con¬ 
crete  construction! 

Engineers  know  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Portland  Cement  will  stand 
powerful  stresses.  Whether  ce¬ 
ment  is  used  for  a  heavily  trav¬ 
elled  state  highway  or  a  small 
fence-post,  each  bag  must  be  per¬ 
fect.  The  famous  Pennsylvania 
Pre-Test  insures  the  reliability  of 
every  bag  before  it  leaves  our 
plant. 

There  is  a  building  supply 
dealer  near  you  who  will  deliver 
Pennsylvania  Cement  whenever 
and  wherever  you  need  it. 

Pennsylvania  Portland  Cement  is  made 
only  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cement  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  offices  at  New  1  ork, 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 
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School  Law 


|  Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  he  discussed  and  answered  by  I). 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Qualifications  for  Holding 
Office 

At  our  school  meeting  on  May  4,  1920, 
a  man  who  has  three  children  in  school 
was  nominated  trustee.  lie  has  lived  on 
and  operated  a  farm  in  the  district  for 
30  years,  but  was  voted  down  because  he 
did  not  own  property  and  was  not  a  tax¬ 
payer.  Could  lie  hold  the  office,  or  any 
office?  MBS.  L.  M.  B. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  person  need  not  own  property  or  be 
a  direct  taxpayer  in  order  to  hold  a 
school  district  office.  Any  person  who  is 
the  parent  of  a  child  of  school  age,  which 
child  shall  have  attended  school  for  a 
period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  during  the 
preceding  school  year  satisfies  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  holding  office  in  place  of 
being  a  property  owner  or  taxpayer. 

D.  B.  D. 


High  Charge  for  Academic 
Instruction 

Our  trustee  has  just  had  a  bill  of  $50 
sent  him  from  Syracuse  high  school  for 
tuition  for  one-half  year  for  an  academic 
pupil  from  our  district.  Our  district 
failed  to  designate  any  school  for  instruc¬ 
tion  of  our  academic  pupils.  Most  of 
our  academic  pupils  attend  Phoenix  high 
school  which  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
east  end  of  the  district  and  about  five 
miles  from  the  west  end.  No  charge  is 
made  to  the  district  for  tuition  from 
Phoenix  school.  Syracuse  is  12  miles 
from  our  district  and  the  route  goes 
through  Liverpool,  which  is  seven  miles 
from  our  district  and  has  a  good  high 
school.  Raldwinsville  high  school  is  seven 
miles  from  our  district.  Cicero  high 
school  is  seven  miles  from  our  district. 
The  Syracuse  high  school  charges  the 
highest  tuition  of  any.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  would  Syracuse  be  called  a  near¬ 
by  school,  and  is  our  district  compelled 
to  pay  the  tuition?  I.  w.  S. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

By  omitting  to  designate  a  high  school 
your  district  failed  to  exercise  the  means 
of  protection  which  is  directly  afforded  by 
the  law.  It  seems  very  unjustifiable  that 
your  district  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
tuition  to  a  district  twelve  miles  away 
when  there  are  adequate  school  facilities 
within  five  miles.  Your  only  remedy  is 
to  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  who  may  set  aside  the  charge  against 
your  district.  D.  B.  n. 


Tuition  Charge  of  Resident 
Pupils 

What  is  customary  in  regard  to  tuition 
charges  when  a  family  moves  into  town 
for  the  Winter,  owning  a  farm  out  of 
town  (not  used  for  business),  but  paying 
rent  for  the  town  house?  I  have  two 
boys  in  high  school  and  two  girls  in  the 
grades.  Should  the  district  in  which  the 
farm  is  located  be  charged  for  a  full  year, 
and  the  parents  for  the  children  in  the 
grades,  when  for  seven  months  of  the 
school  year  we  have  paid  rent  (indirect¬ 
ly  all  school  taxes  -on  the  house)  ?  I  have 
now  rented  the  same  house  for  a  full 
year  from  May  1,  but  intend  to  move  out 
of  town  the  middle  of  the  month.  Can 
the  board  of  education  require  me  to 
pay  a  full  term  by  the  week  during  the 
time  we  are  out  of  town,  or  should  we  be 
charged  at  all?  It  seems  ridiculous  that 
transients  and  people  who  board  in  town 
should  be  allowed  to  send  their  children 
to  school  without  question,  being  classed 
as  “residents,”  while  those  who  really 
live  in  the  community  and  whose  church 
and  school  interests  have  always  been  in 
the  town  should  be  considered  non-resi¬ 
dents  because  for  three  or  four  or  even 
six  months  of  the  year  they  “go  hack  to 
the  farm.”  mbs.  r.  a.  S. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  you  declare  your  residence  in  the 
village  your  children  will  be  entitled  to 
free  tuition.  The  fact  that  you  have 
rented  a  house  for  the  whole  year  and 
have  been  an  occupant  of  such  house  for 
the  past  seven  months  should  serve  abun¬ 
dantly  to  establish  your  claim  of  resi¬ 
dence.  The  schools  are  free  to  all  pupils 
in  the  district  who  are  of  such  age. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  claim  the  village 
as  your  place  of  residence  you  will  be 
required  to  pay  any  tuition  that  may 
reasonably  be  charged  on  account  of 
your  children  who  are  elementary  pupils, 
while  the  school  district  which  contains 
your  residence  may  be  required  to  pay 
the  excess  academic  tuition  if  any  is 
charged  above  the  $50  per  academic  pupil 
allowed  by  the  State.  o.  b.  n. 
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ESSEX  COACH 


More  Than 
350,000  Essex  Cars 
in  Service 


And  Today  the  Greatest  Sales  in  Our  History 


More  than  350,000  Essex  cars  in  service 
and  the  greatest  sales  in  our  history  is 
simply  the  result  of  giving  greater  value 
than  was  ever  provided  at  this  price.  And 
thousands  of  new  buyers  who  know  the 
facts  are  turning  to  Essex  for  these  proved 
and  satisfying  qualities,  which  no  other 
car  at  its  price  ever  approached. 

Only  among  far  higher  priced  cars  will 
you  find  comparison  for  Essex  perform¬ 
ance,  reliability  and  riding  ease.  Com¬ 
bined  with  the  supreme  advantage  of  the 
Super-Six  principle  the  largest  production 
of  6-cylinder  cars  in  the  world  make  this 
quality,  price  and  value  exclusive  to  Essex. 

That  means  not  only  a  motor  design  that 
has  long  held  foremost  place  among 
“Sixes”  but  the  same  precision  standards 
in  every  chassis  detail  that  time  and  use 
have  tested  in  the  service  of  the  largest 
six-cylinder  buying  public  in  the  world. 


Lowest  Price  in 
History 

A.  Y.  D. 

(AT  YOUR  DOOR) 
With  Nothing  Else  to  Pay 

Hudson-Essex  Dealers  now 
quote  “At  Your  Door”  prices, 
including  freight,  tax  and 
following  equipment: 

Automatic  Windshield  Cleaner,  Front 
and  Rear  Bumpers,  Rear  View  Mirror, 
Transmission  Lock  (built-in),  Radiator 
Shutters,  Moto-Meter,  Combination 
Stop  and  Tail  Light. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  4  Detroit,  Michigan 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  U  S.  PAT  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


Makes  a  smooth  hinged 
joint  no  thicker  than 
the  belt.  The  strongest 
lacing  on  earth — easiest 
to  put  on. 

Used  and  approved  by 
implement  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  by  agricultural 
colleges. 

In  “Handy  Packages’ 
of  two  6  in.  joints  or 
largerstandard  box¬ 
es.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware  stores  and 
implement 
dealers. 


'/just; 
HAMMER.! 
ITON 


run  ■ -  - 

FARM 


WIRE  FENCE 
PROTECTED 
BY 

PURE  LEAD 


AND  APEX  GALVANIZED 
WEPAYTHE  FREIGHT 
CONSUMERS  MFGtSUPPLY  CO 

PI;sss* 


lmPXnildTng  ? 

Then  write  now  for  Smyth-Despard  free  catalog 
on  plumbing  and  heating  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  etc.  Save  a  third  on  bathroom  and  sew¬ 
age  disposal  outfits,  pipe  and  120  other  items. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Freight  prepaid  on 
orders  of  $10  or  over. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  Street  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SAVES 
$3 


Get  Browns  New 

CUT  PRICES 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
“Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 

you.”  Our  now  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1926  cut  price 
catalog  —  see  the  dollars  you  save 
169  styles.  Double  galvanized,  open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing:  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Oept.4301  Cleveland.  Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawns.  Churches. 
Cemeteries.  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel. 
_Wnte  for  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Prices. 

^Kokomo  Fence  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  4Q7  Kokomo,  lnd. 

WRITE  FOR 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  REs'weepeu1  M 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  $3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

AVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  AVe  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  AVe  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise,  =  or  not.  AVe  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AiVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  witting  the  advertiser. 


If  you  had  copied  "the  following  extract  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  “Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  of  New  York  Education  Department,”  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  see  just  where  Frank 
P.  Graves,  Ph.  D.,  Ditt.  D.,  L.  PI.  D.,  DL.  D.,  stood  at  that 
time.  On  page  10,  twemty-first  line  reads  as  follows : 
“But  today  the  district  unit  is  an  outworn  piece  of 
machinery,  -and  should  be  relegated  together  with  the 
stagecoach,  the  hand  plow,  and  the  tallow  dip,  to  the 
limbo  of  the  obsolete,”  and  on  page  1G  appears  the 
signature  of  Frank  P.  Graves.  Please  compare  the 
above  copy  with  your  quotation  from  him  on  page  So 9, 
R.  N.-Y.  "  M-  H- D- 

IPERE  is  something  very  strange  about  the  pres¬ 
ent  attitude  of  the  officials  of  the  Education  De¬ 
partment.  They  are  now  trying  to  sIioav  that  they 
never  haA?e  favored  forced  consolidation.  It  has 
been  -convenient  for  them  to  forget  Avbat  they  said  a 
few  years  back,  when  it  seemed  impossible  for  the 
farmers  to  organize  efficiently.  Now  that  they  re¬ 
alize  such  organization  has  come,  they  change  their 
tune.  It  seems  ridiculous  now  to  say  they  oppose 
consolidation  when  the  records  show  how  -many 
times  it  has  been  forced.  If  they  are  so  thoroughly 
in  favor  of  “home  rule”  in  the  district  why  did  they 
make  such  a  desperate  battle  against  the  Joiner 
hill?  It  is  very  evident  that  the  letter  which  Com¬ 
missioner  Graves  sent  to  the  trustees  to  be  read  at 
the  school  meetings  fell  as  flat  as  a-  pancake.  It 
was  read  and  listened  to  respectfully — and  then  the 
people  disregarded  it  -and  joined  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society.  We  have  been  accused  of 
causing  a  split  betAAreen  t own  and  country,  but  the 
Education  Department  has  done  10  times  as  much  to 
cause  dissension  between  the  two  classes  as  any 
other  influence  in  the  State.  Of  course  it  knows 
that  the  only  way  to  allay  suspicion  is  to  join  freely 
in  passing  some  form  of  legislation  AA’hich  aaHI  guai- 
antee  home  rule  to  the  districts.  If  the  authoiities 
will  not  agree  to  give  that  they  must  admit  that 
they  are  opposed  to  it. 

* 

THE  scientists  seem  to  offer  some  little  hope  that 
the  chestnut  crop  may  come  back  .to  us.  Most 
of  us  can  remember  hoAV  some  25  years  ago  a  blight 
disease  swept  OArer  the  North  Atlantic  slope  and 
Aviped  out  every  chestnut  tree.  In  our  own  case  Ave 
had  30  acres  of  the  finest  chestnut  timber.  In  three 
years  there  was  not  a  living  tree  left — nothing  but 
bare,  dead  sticks.  Of  course  the  crop  of  nuts  dis¬ 
appeared  with  the  trees.  Many  boys  and  girls  of 
this  last  generation  hardly  know  what  a  chestnut 
is.  Noav,  strange  to  say,  we  find  many  sprouts  grow¬ 
ing  from  chestnut  stumps  thrifty  and  strong— mak¬ 
ing  a  solid  yearly  growth.  Just  what  has  happened 
we  do  not  know.  In  the  old  days  people  might  have 
said  that  Satan  had  grown  tired  of  afflicting  us.  At 
any  rate  the  blight  disease  seems  somehoAv  to  have 
lost  its  power.  Perhaps  these  new  sprouts  are  im¬ 
mune — like  certain  strains  of  potato  bugs — Avhieh, 
they  tell  us,  have  ancestors  that  have  eaten  so  much 
arsenic  that  the  new  generation  rather  enjoys  it. 
Well,  it  looks  hopeful  anyway.  All  Ave  can  do  is 
to  wait.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  this  territory 
if  our  old  friend  the  chestnut  could  come  back. 

* 

THE  Federal  estimate  of  the  census  indicates 
that  New  York  City  as  a  Avhole  has  gained  in 
population  during  the  past  five  years.  The  island 
of  Manhattan,  however,  has  lost  about  one  quarter 
of  a  million.  The  chief  growth  is  apparently  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  People  are  moving  out 
nearer  the  country  for  homes.  The  same  thing 
seems  to  be  true  of  most  of  the  large  cities  and  goes 
to  corroborate  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  saying 
about  population  changes.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  many  city  people  to  re¬ 
main  at  their  job  and  yet  live  in  the  country.  As 
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neAV  means  of  transportation  are  opened  there  will 
be  more  and  more  of  this.  It  is  the  new  “back-to- 
tlie-land”  movement,  and  it  does  not  now  seem  that 
anything  can  stop  it.  The  result  will  be  that  around 
each  large  city  there  will  be  a  fringe  15  or  more 
miles  Avide  inhabited  by  a  new  type  of  people — liv¬ 
ing  in  small  comfortable  houses  and  Avitli  far  more 
freedom  than  they  could  eA* *er  have  in  town.  It  is 
a  problem  as  to  just  what  effect  this  is  to  have  on 
the  business  of  farming.  Most  of  these  people  will 
produce  more  or  less  of  the  food  they  need,  but  Ave 
think  their  sympathies  will  be  more  and  more  with 
farmers  in  the  class  conflict  which  seems  to  be 
growing  betAveen  city  and  country. 

* 

MONG  the  line  fence  cases  presented  to  us  is 
one  where  a  large  maple  tree  grows  near  the 
place  where  four  farms  “corner.”  This  tree  is  sev¬ 
eral  feet  from  the  actual  corner,  and  is  clearly  on 
one  particular  farm.  It  makes  a  convenient  post, 
and  all  four  owners  have  used  it.  They  have  nailed 
their  fences  to  it  and  for  years  this  arrangement 
gave  no  trouble.  Now  comes  a  new  owner  for  one 
of  the  farms.  The  tree  is  not  on  his  land,  but  he 
proposes  to  cut  down  the  tree  and  claim  the  timber 
on  the  theory  that  it  has  become  his  or  partly  his 
by  long  use  as  a  post.  This  man  has  no  such  right 
to  cut  the  tree  unless  he  can  prove,  by  a  survey, 
that  it.  grows  out  -of  his  land.  It  is  a  settled  point 
of  laAv  that  a  tree  of  this  sort  belongs  to  the  person 
out  of  whose  land  it  grows.  If  this  man  own-s  the 
land  as  proved  by  a  survey  he  can  do  Avhat  he 
pleases  with  the  tree — no  matter  how  many  fences 
may  be  nailed  to  it.  If  he  does  not  own  the  land  he 
has  no  right  to  the  tree. 

if. 

E  are  sometimes  asked  why  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  does  not  spend  more  time 
discussing  neAV  plans  for  building  up  the  district 
school  and  improving  it.  This  is  followed  by  the 
taunt  that  those  who  back  the  principles  of  the 
Joiner  bill  are  fossils  and  child-haters,  satisfied 
with  the  schools  just  as  they  are.  That  line  of  ar¬ 
gument  is  characteristic  of  the  people  who  want  to 
retain  a  full  monopoly  of  arbitrary  school  manage¬ 
ment.  The  society  knows  only  too  Avell  that  it  must 
Avork  for  one  thing  at  a  time.  Before  it  can  hope  to 
improve  these  small  schools  the  local  patrons  must 
control  them — at  least  to  the  extent  of  saying 
Avhether  they  are  to  live  or  die.  It  would  be.  non¬ 
sense  for  the  local  taxpayers  and  voters  to  go  ahead 
and  put  money  and  time  into  these  schools  when  at 
any  moment  they  may  be  consolidated  Avith  others 
and  taken  aAvay  from  local  control.  The  first  and 
basic  fight  therefore  is  to  make  sure  by  laAv  -that  the 
school  shall  not  be  stolen  by  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  or  any  of  its  agents.  That  point  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  idea  of  the  Joiner  bill,  and  is  the  principle 
for  which  our  farmers  will  fight  to  the  death.  The 
department  states  that  it  has  no  desire  to  force  con¬ 
solidation — yet  it  is  being  constantly  done.  At  any 
rate  we  believe  in  removing  all  temptation  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  for  the  department  to  exercise  such 
power  without  the  consent  of  the  district  people.  It 
is  hard  for  most  of  us  to  understand  why,  if  the  de¬ 
partment  does  not  desire  to  force  consolidation,  it 
fights  so  desperately  for  the  privilege.  If  the  local 
patrons  are  once  assured  that  their  schools  will  not 
be  taken  from  them  without  local  assent,  there  will 
be  an  immediate  improvement  in  local  schools.  The 
battle  .over  local  control  has  created  new  interest 
everyAvhere.  There  never  was  a  stronger  desire  to 
have  a  better  district,  school  than  right  noAV.  Men 
and  women  are  now  ready  to  give  their  time  and 
their  money  to  help  school  improvement.  Can  any¬ 
one  blame  them  for  feeling  that  they  must  first  of 
all  be  assured  of  local  control? 

* 

AT  a  congress  of  vegetarians  recently  held  in 
England  several  speakers  savagely  attacked 
the  cow  and  the  hen.  They  were  opposed  to  the  use 
of  milk  and  eggs  as  food.  Some  of  them  Avent  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  continued  use  of  milk  will  give  to 
the  user  the  mind  and  intelligence  of  a  cow,  which, 
they  seemed  to  think  Avould  be  an  aAvful  punishment. 
We  think  the  world  would  be  far  better  off  if  some 
of  these  food  reformers  could  measure  up  to  the 
cow  in  intelligence  and  common  sense.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  world  milk  has  been  regarded  as 
the  great  protective  food,  and  the  more  it  is  studied 
by  scientists  the  more  useful  it  appears.  Just  what 
these  vegetarians  have  against  the  egg  is  hard  to 
determine.  Happily  the  cow  and  the  hen  have  won 
their  places  among  the  great  characters  in  the 
world’s  history  and  nothing  can  drive  them  from 


the  list  of  great  benefactors  of  mankind.  No  doubt 
vegetarianism  leads  people  to  talk  freely — but  “talk 
is  cheap.” 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers  in  Peru,  South  America,  has 
become  greatly  interested  in  the  use  of  poison 
dusts  to  kill  leaf-eating  insects.  He  says: 

We  have  been  using  ibe  spray  system,  hut  hoav  every¬ 
one  is  talking  about  dusting,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  an  American  outfit,  is  going  to  dust  cotton  fields 
with  aeroplanes.  I  would  ‘like  to  knoAv  if  this  latest 
method  has  been  proved  successful  from  an  economical 
and  practical  point  of  vieAV.  I  had  known  of  the 
TJ.  S.  D.  A.  conducting  some  experiments  along  this 
line,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  that  there 
Avere  already  companies  in  the  field  doing  business 
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It  seems  like  a  roundabout  way  for  information 
about  cotton  growing  to  come  through  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  but  Ave  have  not  heard  of  any  commercial  use 
of  flying  machines  in  dusting  poison.  The  govern¬ 
ment  -has  tried  many  experiments  at  dusting  trees, 
cotton  fields  and  even  ponds  and  swamps  to  kill 
young  mosquitoes.  It  may  be  that  commercial  in¬ 
terests  are  prepared  to  do  the  work  from  the  air  as 
they  do  from  the  land.  Some  10  years  ago  The  R. 
N.-Y.  printed  an  imaginary  picture  of  an  airship 
sailing  over  an  orchard — slaughtering  insects  by  the 
million.  Many  readers  smiled  at  this  improbable 
suggestion — uoav  it  is  a  reality. 

* 

WHO  among  men  can  rightly  estimate  what  the 
future  is  to  bring  to  eastern  farmers?  Before 
the  Civil  War  Horatio  Seymour,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  his  time,  made  a  prophecy  about  New  York 
farmers  Avhieh  seemed  quite  plausible  at  the  time. 
Seymour  OAvned  a  farm  and  took  great  interest  in 
dairying.  He  said  that  the  time  would  come  Avhen 
the  meat  supply  of  the  American  people  would  run 
short,  since  there  would  be  but  little  land  left  for 
growing  live  stock.  Then  Americans  would  be  forced 
to  live  largely  on  cheese.  He  did  not  use  the  word 
protein,  beause  it  was  hardly  in  the  language,  hut 
his  idea  Avas  that  most  of  the  muscle-making  part 
of  the  American  ration  would  be  obtained  from 
cheese.  NeAV  York  being  the  great  dairy  State  her 
farmers,  through  their  coavs,  Avould  be  the  kings  of 
agriculture.  That  was  the  sincere  outlook  of  a  man 
of  rare  mind  and  ability.  We  smile  at  it  hoav,  and 
knoAv  that  Seymour  had  hardly  the  faintest  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  the  West  would  grow  into.  Even  the 
dry  deserts  have  contributed  to  the  meat  supply. 
Instead  of  having  a  monopoly  of  cheese  production 
New  Yoi-k  faces  dangerous  rivals  who  have  started 
up  all  over  the  country.  Instead  of  a  great  increase 
in  consumption  of  cheese  the  demand  is  for  milk 
and  the  leafy  vegetables  and  fruits.  We  think  the 
future  of  eastern  farming  lies  more  in  co-operative 
control  of  the  markets  rather  than  in  production.  We 
should  all  be  better  off  if,  in  some  way,  production 
could  be  regulated  so  as  to  avoid  a  great  surplus 
which  ahvays  means  glutted  markets  and  Ioav  prices. 
It  would  be  a  daring  man  who  would  hoav  predict 
as  Horatio  Seymour  did  what  is  to  happen  to  New 
York  farmers  50  years  hence.  They  are  close  to  the 
best  markets  in  the  world.  They  have  soil  unusual¬ 
ly  favorable  for  several  important  crops  and  they 
have  energy  and  intelligence.  We  think  that  in  the 
future  honest  co-operation  and  skillful  marketing 
will  be  more  important  than  production,  and  when 
our  farmers  see  fit  to  take  the  job  in  their  own 
hands  and  do  it  themselves  they  will  get  what  they 
deserve,  and  hold  their  OAvn. 


Brevities 

Sweeten  milk  and  add  a  little  formaldehyde  and  you 
have  a  good  fly  poison. 

It  seems  to  be  settled  that  -Sweet  clover  is  more 
valuable  for  pasture  or  green  manure  than  for  hay. 

Wiiat  good  does  it  do  to  cultivate  Avhen  there  are 
no  weeds  ito  kill  and  no  crust  on  the  ground  to  break? 

Buying  tax  sale  property  is  risky  business  generally. 
We  should  never  go  into  it  except  with  the  advice  of 
a  good  lawyer*. 

In  a  recent  suit  for  separation  in  this  city  the  hus¬ 
band  claimed  that  the  Avife  bought  28  pairs  of  shoes  in 
three  days — paying  .$519  for  them.  You  might  call  that 
high  life  under  foot ! 

Some  time  ago  it  was  stated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that 
the  chairman  of  a  school  meeting  is  not  permitted  to 
vote  except  in  case  of  a  fie.  This  was  an  err’or.  Such 
a  chairman  may  vote — the  same  as  any  other  voter. 

Dipping  fowls  for  lice:  One  ounce  of  sodium  fluoride 
dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  warm  water  is  the  proper 
hath.  Take  a  warm  sunny  day  and  dip  the  hens 
thoroughly.  Hold  the  beak  so  none  of  the  liquid  will 
enter  the  mouth,  and  rub  the  liquid  well  in. 

There  will  evidently  be  a  great  load  of  eggs  put  in¬ 
to  water  glass  this  year.  New-laid  eggs — infertile  if 
possible,  boiled  Avater  nine  parts  to  one  of  water  glass, 
a  stone  crock  or  wooden  bucket,  and  the  eggs  constantly 
covered  by  the  solution — kept  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 
Such  eggs  are  good  for  cooking  after  six  months. 
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April  Milk  Prices 


NET  cash  prices  for  April  for  3  per  cent  milk 
were:  Sheffield  Farms  Producers,  .$2,345; 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  $2,015; 
Model  Dairy  Company,  $2.35;  Non-pool,  Buffalo, 
$2.37.  Pool  deductions  were  16.5  cents,  making  the 


gross  price  $2.18. 

The  League  figures  for 


Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Cla  ss 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 


1  .. 

2A 

2B 

2C 

3A 

3B 

30 

4  A 

4B 


1,074,775 

363,637 

57,008 

25,957 

276,122 

56,510 

8,021 

51,436 

3,121 


March  are 

,68 

,0S 
,47 
.23 


87 

06 

08 

77 


X  $2.80 
X  1.98 
2.08 
2.03 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.85 
1.345 


as  follows: 

=  $3,009,371,904 
=  720,001.418 

=  118,764.817 

=  52,693.176 

=  538,439.596 

=  110,194.617 

=  15,641.106 

=  69,439.639 

=  4,198.054 


1.916.650.47  $4,638,744,327 

1.916.680.47  X  $2.18  =  4, 17S, 363.424 


Unaccounted  for  April,  1926 
Unaccounted  for  April,  1925 
Unaccounted  for  April,  1924 


460,3S0.903 

297,595.204 

414,899.860 


Compared  with  April,  1925,  there  was  a  loss  of 
1,876  members,  and  a  loss  in  volume  of  3,398,657 
lbs.  Pool  plants  increased  by  9  to  168.  Dealers’ 
plants  decreased  by  51  to  434. 

The  item  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  24  cents 
per  100  lbs.,  and  reported  expense  of  16.5  cents  makes 
a  total  expense  of  40.5  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  all 
pooled  milk.  The  continuance  of  these  monthly  re¬ 
ports  without  a  full  accounting  for  all  the  milk  is 
the  most  brazen  attempt  we  have  ever  known  to 
defy  the  obligation  of  a  public  trust.  Some  fanners 
may  apologize  for  it  on  their  lips,  but  in  their 
hearts  they  have  lost  confidence  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  that  is  responsible  for  it. 


Cheap  (?)  Milk  Indeed 

JACOB  SMITH,  a  milk  dealer  at  113  N.  Seventh 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  had  his  license  revoked 
by  Commissioner  Harris  on  May  6.  Smith  made  a 
low  bid  to  supply  milk  to  city  hospitals  and  got  the 
contracts.  The  testimony  is  that  he  had  eight  to 
ten  quarts  taken  out  of  each  can  of  milk  and  re¬ 
placed  by  skim-milk.  Smith  offered  the  excuse  that 
without  this  plan  of  adulteration  he  could  not  de¬ 
liver  the  milk  at  the  contract  price. 

The  incident  simply  reveals  the  fact  that  the  city 
bids  for  cheap  milk  and  gets  it.  No  amount  of  in¬ 
vestigations  or  convictions  can  change  it.  These 
city  competitive  contracts  have  always  been  a  source 
of  disturbance  and  scandal  in  the  trade,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  as  long  as  the  system  is  continued. 
Low  bids  are  made  to  get  the  contracts,  and  then 
the  losses  must  be  made  up  by  cheating  either  the 
city  or  the  producer,  or  both.  If  the  city  wants 
good  milk  it  ought  to  pay  a  fair  market  price  for  it. 

The  records  show  that  Smith  was  convicted  in 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  on  June  16,  1919,  on  charge 
of  burning  a  creamery  at  Cato,  N.  Y.  Llis  five  to 
ten  years’  sentence  at  Auburn  was  commuted  by 
Gov.  Smith,  on  the  representation  that  he  suffered 
from  diabetes,  not  now  apparent. 


Milk  Findings  by  the  Grand  Jury 

TIIE  Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  grand  jury  which 
previously  filed  indictments  against  Harry  Dan- 
ziger  and  Thomas  J.  Clougher  in  the  milk  violations, 
filed  a  presentment  May  29  alleging  that  Borden 
Farm  Products  Co.,  Sheffield  Farms  Co.,  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association  and  Sheffield  Farms 
Producers  Association  effectively  destroy  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  and  regulate  milk  prices  for 
the  city.  The  presentment  says: 

That  under  the  pool  contract  the  dairyman  is 
obliged  either  to  sell  his  milk  to  the  association  or 
abandon  his  farm,  and  sources  of  city  supply  dry 
up.  That  Borden’s  and  Sheffield’s  are  the  two  larg¬ 
est  distributors  in  the  city;  they  derive  their  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  League  and  Sheffield  Producers,  and 
consequently  producers  must  sell  to  these  distributors 
if  they  want  to  reach  the  New  York  City  market. 

That  both  Borden’s  and  Sheffield’s  buy  milk  on 
the  classified  price  plan,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
farmer  gets  a  low  price  in  seasons  of  surplus  pro¬ 
duction,  but  the  consumer  gets  no  benefit  from  it. 

That  in  addition  to  the  contract  binding  producers 
the  League  has  a  contract  with  Borden’s  and  the 
effect  of  these  contracts  is  that  producers  are  de¬ 
prived  of  an  open  and  free  market,  and  are  obliged 
to  sell  at  prices  fixed  by  the  association  and  Bor¬ 
den’s. 

That,  except  for  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  the 
price  paid  by  consumers  in  New  York  City  is  the 
highest  paid  in  any  city  in  the  United  States,  though 
the  city  has  at  its  door  the  most  productive  farm 
lands  in  the  country,  and 


That  a  conspiracy  exists  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
milk  and  to  fix  its  price  for  New  York  consumers. 

The  presentment  recommends  that  the  law  ex¬ 
empting  farmers  from  the  anti-trust  law  known  as 
the  Donnelly  act  be  repealed.  That  the  New  York 
milk  shed  be  enlarged  to  bring  milk  from  greater 
distances,  and  that  the  city  inspection  force  be  in¬ 
creased. 

This  grand  jury  seems  to  have  discovered  some 
facts  that  cannot  be  disputed,  but  its  conclusions 
are  not  all  logical  or  economically  sound.  As  a  city 
institution  it  could  not  be  expected  to  speak  for  the 
farm,  but  it  might  well  speak  for  the  city’s  in¬ 
terest  in  a  regular  and  ample  supply  of  fresh  high 
quality  milk.  It  has  not  done  so.  It  deplores  the 
nullification  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but 
proposes  a  further  destruction  of  that  law  by  going 
into  distant  fields  for  milk  to  create  a  surplus.  With¬ 
out  denying  the  conspiracy  which  deprives  producers 
of  their  natural  market,  and  which  empowers  deal¬ 
ers  to  fix  prices  to  consumers,  there  is  yet  the  city 
and  of  the  conspiracy  fixing  low  prices  to  producers 
and  the  grand  jury  finds  no  remedy  except  to  increase 
the  cost  of  distribution  with  an  increased  inspec¬ 
tion  force,  and  to  deny  the  producer  the  privilege 
of  collective  marketing.  However,  there  is  an  in¬ 
timation  of  sympathy  with  the  producer  in  the  pre¬ 
sentment,  and  with  time  for  more  information  the 
recommendations  would  probably  be  modified.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  city  consumer  will  not  be  helped  by 
placing  new  burdens  on  the  producers  in  the 
natural  field  of  supply.  An  economic  study  of  the 
problem  would  reveal  to  them  the  wisdom  of  pay¬ 
ing  farmers  in  the  present  territory  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  a  full  supply  for  their  needs,  and  in  decreas¬ 
ing  instead  of  increasing  the  cost  of  distribution. 


The  Prohibition  Issue 

THOUGHTFUL  people  who  are  carefully  follow¬ 
ing  the  discussion  over  prohibition  are  coming 
to  the  conviction  that  aside  from  any  question  of 
right  or  wrong  involved,  the  outcome  is  sure  to  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  political  and  social  life  of 
America.  It  seems  likely  to  split  the  two  chief  par¬ 
ties  into  a  new  alignmennt.  As  it  now  stands  there 
is  little  or  no  moral  difference  between  the  Demo¬ 
crats  or  Republicans.  It  is  simply  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  Ins  and  the  Outs — 90  per  cent  a  quarrel 
over  patronage  and  power.  There  is  likely  to  be  a 
new  line-up  between  the  wets  and  the  drys.  In  this 
events  will  follow  history.  Before  the  Civil  War 
there  was  little  of  vital  difference  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Democrats  except  a  thirst  for  office. 
Then  came  the  slavery  question,  precipitated  by  the 
conflict  over  the  admission  of  new  States.  Men  took 
sides  in  a  new  line-up  of  parties.  It  seems  now  as 
if  prohibition,  will,  in  a  way  like  slavery,  force  or 
bring  about  a  new  alignment.  And  following  history 
again  it  seems  likely  to  develop  into  a  form  of  sec¬ 
tional  contest  between  the  large  cities  and  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  wet  sentiment  will  be  largely  located  in 
the  cities  while  in  the  farms  and  smaller  places  the 
dry  forces  will  have  their  main  strength.  This  will 
be  an  unfortunate  line-up  but  it  seems  inevitable  at 
this  time  for,  without  doubt,  the  matter  will  be 
fought  out  to  a  finish.  And  here  seems  coming  an¬ 
other  outcome  which  runs  quite  parallel  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  legislation  regarding  slavery.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  which  made  the  slaves  free  and 
guaranteed  them  the  right  to  suffrage  were  never 
fully  popular — not  as  much  so  as  the  present  prohi¬ 
bition  amendment.  There  was  such  an  outburst 
against  such  legislation  and  the  attempts  to  enforce 
it,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  Grant  could  have  been 
elected  for  his  second  term  had  it  not  been  for  the 
very  doubtful  vote  of  several  Southern  States.  The 
southern  people  settled  the  question  in  their  own 
way  by  passing  laws  which  restricted  Negro  regis¬ 
tration  and  voting.  As  a  partial  result  of  this  there 
has  been  an  immense  migration  of  Negroes  into 
the  Northern  States  and  this  will  go  on.  In  some¬ 
what  like  manner  it  seems  probable  that  the  wet 
sentiment  will  be  concentrated  in  the  larger  cities. 
This  will  mean  increased  difficulty  in  enforcing  any 
strict  prohibition  laws,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
many  dry  advocates  will  be  likely  to  leave  the  cities 
and  make  their  homes  outside — in  the  surrounding 
country.  These  reflections  are  aside  from  any  direct 
discussion  of  the  moral  side  of  the  question — but 
this  seems  to  us  something  of  what  is  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  as  the  campaign  for  more  liberal  liquor  laws 
goes  on. 


National  Wealth  and  Income 

THE  IT.  S.  Senate,  by  resolution,  called  upon  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  report  the  wealth 
and  income  of  the  American  people  as  nearly  as  es¬ 
timates  can  reveal  the  figures.  The  commission  has 
just  issued  a  report  giving  the  figures  for  1922  and 
1923.  It  estimates  the  national  wealth  in  1922  at 
353  billion  dollars  and  the  national  income  in  1923 
at  70  billion  dollars.  The  increase  in  national 
wealth  from  1912  to  1922,  as  measured  in  dollars, 
is  reckoned  in  the  report  at  about  72  per  cent,  but 
it  is  stated  that,  if  allowance  is  made  for  changes 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  the  real  in¬ 
crease  was  nearer  16  per  cent  as  compared  with 
about  15  per  cent  increase  in  population. 

For  the  year  1922  the  report  estimates  that  the 
national  wealth  consisted  of  122  billions  of  land 
values,  exclusive  of  improvements,  or  35  per  cent 
of  the  total;  108  billions  is  the  estimate  for  im¬ 
provements  on  the  land,  and  123  billions  for  move- 
able  goods  of  all  kinds.  Of  the  total  real  estate 
value  of  230  billions  about  43  billions  is  tax  exempt, 
and  belongs  chiefly  to  the '  government — Federal, 
State  and  local.  The  report  estimates  the  amount 
of  wealth  according  to  various  uses;  wealth  in  agri¬ 
culture,  for  example,  comprised  about  IS  per  cent  of 
the  total,  in  manufacturing  and  mining  about  14 
per  cent  and  in  railroads  and  other  public  utilities 
about  12  per  cent.  The  largest  share  is  said  to  be  in 
dwellings  and  other  goods  used  for  personal  neces¬ 
sities  and  enjoyment — reckoned  at  over  one-fourth 
of  the  total. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  among  individuals  is 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  43,000  probate  records  in 
24  typical  counties  for  1912  to  1922,  supplemented  by 
an  estimate  of  the  average  value  of  unprobated  es¬ 
tates.  On  this  hfcsis  about  1  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  decedents  owned  about  59  per  cent  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  wealth,  and  13  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
decedents  owned  over  90  per  cent. 

As  to  the  ownership  of  natural  resources,  the  re¬ 
port  estimates  that  for  1922  six  companies  controlled 
about  one-third  of  the  developed  water  power,  eight 
companies  three-fourths  of  the  unmined  anthracite 
coal,  30  companies  over  a  third  of  the  immediate 
reserves  of  bituminous  coal,  two  companies  over  one- 
half  of  the  iron  ore  reserves,  four  companies  nearly 
one-half  of  the  copper  reserves,  and  30  companies 
about  one-eighth  of  the  petroleum  reserves. 


Amendment  to  New  York  Trespass  Law 

ON  page  71S  we  spoke  of  the  new  trespass  law  in 
New  Jersey.  It  seems  that  the  New  York 
Legislature  passed  a  somewhat  similar  law  provid¬ 
ing  punishment  for  trespassers  and  petty  thieves. 
This  amended  law  is  short,  and  we  give  it  entire. 
Now  all  hands  should  unite  to  enforce  it. 

Section  1.  The  caption  of  section  fourteen  hundred 
and  twenty-five  of  the  penal  law  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  Wilful  or  malicious  injury  to  and 
taking,  injuring  or  destroying  property,  and  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  flag. 

§  2.  Subdivisions  two  and  three  of  such  section 
fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  such  chapter  are 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

2.  Cuts  down,  girdle.)  or  otherwise  injures  or  de¬ 
stroys,  a  fruit,  shade  or  ornamental  tree  standing  on 
the  lands  of  another,  or  takes,  picks,  plucks,  severs, 
carries  away,  removes,  injures  or  destroys  any  wild  or 
cultivated  trailing  arbutus  (Epigaea  repens)  growing 
on  the  lands  of  the  people  of  the  State,  or  in  any  street, 
highway,  public  place  or  park  belonging  to  or  under 
the  control  of  any  county,  city,  town  or  village;  or, 

3.  Severs  from  the  freehold  of  another,  or  of  the 
people  of  the  state,  any  produce  thereof,  or  any  thing 
attached  thereto  ;  or, 

§  3.  Subdivision  four  of  such  section  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  of  such  chapter  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

4.  Digs,  takes,  or  carries  away  without  lawful 
authority  or  consent  from  any  lot  of  land  in  any  city 
or  incorporated  village,  or  from  any  lands  included 
within  the  limits  of  a  street  or  avenue  laid  down  on 
the  map  of  such  city  or  village,  or  otherwise  recognized 
or  established,  any  earth,  soil,  or  stone,  or, 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


From  Oneida  County,  New  York 

I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  stand  on  both  the  milk  and  school  questions.  The 
one  great  need  of  the  farmers  is  true  leaders  who  are 
not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  regardless  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  themselves.  We  have  too  many  who  are 
looking  for  a  good  thing  for  themselves  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  things  they  advocate  may  be  of  real 
danger  and  damage  to  the  real  farmers.  We  find  this 
true  of  many  of  the  farm  organization  leaders.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  so-called  farm  organizations  are  now  of¬ 
ficered  wholly  or  partially  by  lawyers  or  professional 
organizers,  and  until  bona-fide ,  honest  to  goodness 
farmers  fill  the  places  we  can  hope  for  no  real  help 
from  them.  c.  P.  B. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Sixty  Speaks 

Why  should  I  masquerade  in  clothes  be¬ 
fitting  to  my  years 

When  gowns  of  black  and  gowns  of  gray 
are  redolent  of  tears? 

Why  should  I  group  with  older  folk  when 
young  ones  beckon  me. 

And  I  still  whistle  like  a  lad  and  swing 
my  arms  and  just  am  glad 
That  Life  is  free? 

Why  should  I  walk  with  step  sedate 
when  springs  are  in  my  toes, 

And  I  can  keep  apace  with  youth  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  he  goes? 

For  if  I  knew  that  in  a  nest  a  fledgling  I 
might  see, 

I  would  not  question  if  ’twere  wise,  nor 
care  one  whit  for  startled  eyes, 

I’d  climb  the  free. 

Old  age  is  as  one  makes  it  and  I  plan  to 
build  mine  fair, 

Nor  grieve  nor  sigh  as  silver  threads  steal 
in  to  tone  my  hair, 

And  if,  instead  of  counting  years,  I  toss 
my  head  and  sing. 

What  matter  if  December  snow  chills  my 
contemporaries,  I  know 
I  face  the  Spring. 

— Jean  Dwight  Franklin  in 
New  York  Times. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
making  a  small  quantity  of  soap,  which 
we  printed  about  three  years  ago.  It  is 
as  follows :  Three  tablespoons  lye,  one 
teaspoon  borax,  one  teaspoon  ammonia, 
one  cup  cold  water,  two  cups  melted 
grease.  Put  together  in  the  order  named, 
dissolving  lye  in  water  before  adding 
grease.  Pour  into  a  pan,  or  a  box  lined 
with  old  cotton  goods.  Cut  before  it  be¬ 
comes  too  hard.  The  correspondent  who 
sent  this  recipe  says  that  mutton  fat  is 
good ;  she  also  uses  fat  in  which  dough¬ 
nuts  have  been  fried,  after  it  becomes 
too  dark. 

V 

To  can  asparagus  it  should  first  be 
washed  very  carefully,  the  hard  end  cut 
off  to  a  length  that  will  fit  in  the  jars, 
and  it  is  then  blanched  for  eight  min¬ 
utes  in  boiling  water.  A  convenient  plan 
is  to  lay  the  asparagus  in  cheesecloth  so 
that  you  can  fold  it  over,  and  lift  it 
from  the  hot  water  in  the  cheesecloth. 
It  is  then  plunged  in  cold  water  until 
chilled,  and  packed  in  the  jars.  The 
stalks  are  put  in  the  jars  with  the  head 
up,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  one  stalk 
in  the  center  with  the  butt  upwards. 
When  removed  from  the  can.  you  can 
pull  out  this  central  stalk,  and  then  the 
others  come  out  easily  without  breaking. 
When  it  is  put  in  the  jar,  one  teaspoon 
of  salt  is  added  to  the  quart  jar,  and  it 
is  filled  up  with  boiling  water,  within 
one-half  inch  of  the  top.  Rubber  and 
lid  are  then  put  on,  and  it  is  partly 
tightened,  but  not  clamped  down  or 
screwed  absolutely  tight.  It  is  then  pro¬ 
cessed  2%  hours,  counting  from  the  time 
the  water  in  the  kettle  is  boiling.  It 
should  boil  steadily  without  interruption, 
and  the  lid  is  then  sealed  tight  before  it 
is  set  away  to  cool.  Asparagus  should 
always  be  put  in  paper  or  cartons  to 
keep  from  the  light,  as  it  bleaches  out 
after  being  canned.  Most  recipes  tell  you 
to  remove  all  the  scales  from  the  stalk 
and  of  course  this  makes  it  look  better, 
but  it  is  a  good  deal  of  extra  trouble,  and 
many  do  not  do  this.  If  the  asparagus 
sours  it  is  not  wholesome  and  should 
not  be  eaten.  If  it  is  processed  long 
enough  and  is  absolutely  airtight,  the 
souring  should  not  occur.  It  is  such  a 
delicious  vegetable  for  Winter  use  that 
every  care  should  be  taken  in  canning  it. 
It  should  always  be  canned  while  strict¬ 
ly  fresh. 

* 

Farmers’  -Bulletin  No.  1471,  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  entitled  “Canning  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  at  Home.”  It  is  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  and  supersedes  Bulletin  1211,  “Homo 
Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables.”  This 
is  a  very  practical  bulletin,  and  it  will 
be  found  especially  helpful  to  those  wuo 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  pressure  cooker. 
Processing  in  the  water  bath,  as  well  as 
the  pressure  cooker,  is  discussed,  with 
methods  and  time  table  for  the  various 
products.  The  advice  given  regarding 


spoiled  canned  goods  is  valuable.  This 
bulletin  costs  five  cents,  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  sending  for  gov¬ 
ernment  bulletins,  payment  cannot  be 
made  in  postage  stamps ;  currency  only 
is  accepted. 


Processing  in  Tight  Jars 

I  have  been  hoping  you  would  print 
something  in  regard  to  the  new  idea  of 
processing  cans  with  both  clasps  on. 
When  our  steam  cooker  came  I  found  the 
water  escaped  so  that  only  one-half  to 
three-fourths  was  left  in  the  jars,  this 
with  the  lower  clasp  off.  I  made  several 
experiments  with  plums ;  one  with  the 
ltnver  snap  off ;  one  with  both  on,  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


458.  Smart  and 
Practical.  Cut  in 
sizes  1G  years,  30, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  54-in.  bordered 
material  -with  ti  yd. 
of  40-in.  contrasting. 
Twenty  cents. 


517.  Cunning 
Bloomer  Dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and 
8  years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36  or  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  15-in.  contrasting 


518.  0  n  e-p  i  e  c  e 
model.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38, 

40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  32-in.  plain  ma¬ 
terial,  2  yds.  of 
54-in.  bordered  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
30-in.  contrasting 
material.  Twenty 
cents. 


16  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30 
requires  3  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


material.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


the  most  successful  left  the  plums  whole 
and  the  jars  full,  and  only  1  %  to  2  lbs. 
steam  and  boiled  three  minutes.  Then  I 
took  the  Goddard  shelled  beans,  10  lbs., 
40  minutes,  both  clasps  on,  and  the  rub¬ 
bers  gave  out.  Miss  Stanley,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  Washington,  (tells  me 
they  are  successful  with  this  way,  but 
that  the  water  must  be  boiling.  You 
probably  know  that  when  you  try  to  can 
alone,  that  is  the  time  somebody  comes 
to  borrow  your  horse  or  something,  and 
I  presume  I  let  the  water  get  cooled  a 
bit.  This  plan  of  Miss  Stanley’s  changes, 
as  I  understand,  from  the  cold  pack  to 
the  hot,  and  it  seems  that  before  trying 
the  idea  of  closing  both  snaps,  they  had 
the  same  trouble  of  losing  the  liquid.  As 
soon  as  I  can,  I  want  to  try  a  low  pres¬ 
sure  with  the  beans,  say  2  or  3  lbs.  for 
00  minutes.  F.  C.  C. 


Fruits  for  Dessert 

A  fruit  compote  with  crackers  and 
cheese  or  a  plate  of  cookies  is  a  whole¬ 
some  ISummer  dessert,  satisfying  and 
easily  prepared.  A  combination  of  cooked 
and  raw  fruit,  such  as  fresh  apple 
sauce  with  raspberries  or  bananas  with 
rhubarb,  is  particularly  good  for  the 
latter.  Cook  the  rhubarb  without  water 
in  a  double  boiler  ;  avoid  stirring  or  over 
cooking,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  pour  it 
hot  over  the  sliced  bananas.  The  acid 
of  the  rhubarb  adds  sprightliness,  and 
prevents  the  banana  from  discoloration. 
Serve  cold ;  a  sprinkle  of  cocoanut  is  a 
pretty  finish.  R.  F.  D. 


Your 

New  York  Central 

neighbor 

New  York  Central  is  a  “railroad  man’s  railroad.” 


In  spite  of  this,  many  of  those  who  live  along  the  line  often 
think  of  the  New  York  Central  as  a  far-off  institution,  managed 
by  men  unknown,  unseen  and  remote. 


But  the  men  who  make  the  New  York  Central  what  it  is 
are  to  be  found  along  its  lines,  among  its  local  agents,  its  fore¬ 
men,  its  section  bosses  and  its  train  crews.  They  are  the 
representatives  of  the  company,  holding  responsible  positions 
because  of  their  proven  ability,  intelligence  and  trustworthi¬ 
ness. 


Farmers  who  live  along  the  New  York  Central  Lines  who 

do  not  know  their  New  York  Central 
neighbors  are  overlooking  helpful  friends. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  3C  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


HOOKED  RUGS 

Send  for  free  lists  showing 

23  illustrations  of  Patterns  of  Hooked 
Rugs  stamped  on  burlap.  I  will  buy 
Old  Hooked  Rugs  and  Old  Braided  Rugs 

Big  money  paid  for  large  sizes.  Sendf or  lists 

R.  W.  BURNHAM.  R.  N. 

Ipswich  Rug  Supplies  Mass. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25%  TO  40S 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FltEF  48-page 
valuable  catalogue.'  STANOARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 
425  Gold  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  New  Freely-Lathering 

Giticura 
Shaving  Stick 

ForTender  Faces 

EMOLLIENT  MEDICINAL  ANTISEPTIC  ^ 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  aud  return  for  25c, 
coin  or  stamps.  C0WIC  STUDIO,  104,  Fountain  Ave..  R,  Springfield.  0 


Y'u  choose  blooded  stock  by  name. 

1  hat  is  the  safe  way  to  get  quality. 

CRANE 

VALVES  ♦  FITTINGS 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES  ♦  WATER 
SYSTEMS  AND  SOFTENERS 

Backed  by  a  70-year  name  and 
by  a  responsible  dealer  near  you 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Training  the  Daughters 


Perhaps  my  experience  will  help  “Anx¬ 
ious  Mother”  with  her  problem,  as  I 
have  three  older  children  trained  in  vo¬ 
cations,  and  am  planning  for  three  more ; 
one  in  high  school  and  two  in  the  grades. 
And  like  her,  we  are  farmers  with  limited 
incomes,  but  the  income  does  not  matter 
eo  much  if  the  children  themselves  have 
the  will  to  work  and  succeed,  for  money 
to  provide  an  advanced  education  can 
usually  be  borrowed  if  there  is  proof 
that  the  children  are  worthy.  Educators 
claim  that  the  ambitious  student  never 
had  more  opportunity  to  “make  good” 
than  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
scholarships  and  countless  prizes  offered 
by  the  different  colleges,  and  funds  cre¬ 
ated  especially  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
pupils,  and  different  societies  have  ways 
of  helping  deserving  members.  The 
Grange  has  a  special  provision  for  help¬ 
ing  its  younger  members,  and  the  Rotary 
Club  loans  money  to  worth-while  appli¬ 
cants.  The  club  insures  the  life  of  the 
pupil  for  the  amount  loaned  and  they  do 
not  have  to  start  paying  the  loan  until 
they  have  worked  for  one  year.  For 
information  it  is  only  necessary  to  write 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  our  re¬ 
spective  States,  and  the  superintendents 
in  the  various  districts  are  always  inter¬ 
ested  in  ambitious  pupils.  We  can  no 
longer  complain  that  girls  have  no  chance 
in  the  business  or  vocational  world,  for 
the  amazing  opportunities  open  to  women 
are  an  incentive  to  the  least  ambitious. 

I  think  we  can  help  the  children  most 
by  observing  them  closely  and  trying  to 
discover  the  “hidden  talent,”  and  “Anx¬ 
ious  Mother,”  says  her  two  younger 
daughters  do  not  especially  care  for  books. 
Yet  that  is  no  real  reason  why  they 
should  not  procure  an  education,  at  least 
a  high  school  training,  as  a  background 
for  their  vocation.  I  should  certainly  in¬ 
sist  that  they  complete  such  a  course,  as 
they  will  find  it  almost  indispensable  in 
any  business  or  craft  they  may  under¬ 
take. 

This  is  an  era  of  specialization,  yet 
I  am  a  firm  believer  that  no  person  can 
afford  to  have  a  “single-track”  mind,  and 
if  a  girl  chooses  as  her  life  work  an  ex¬ 
pensive  profession  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  “side  line.”  For  instance,  bookkeeping 
and  shorthand  are  excellent  “side  tracks” 
if  daughter  wishes  to  become  a  doctor  or 
dentist,  as  she  will  need  to  work  vaca¬ 
tions  to  procure  money.  They  are  two 
assets  that  are  always  in  demand  in  the 
business  world. 

If  daughter  likes  to  sew  and  design 
her  own  dresses  she  might  take  a  college 
course  in  designing  and  become  an  expert 
designer.  Or  perhaps  she  prefers  to  be 
moving  and  arranging  the  furniture  and 
pictures.  In  that  case  “interior  decora¬ 
tor”  should  be  her  vocation.  If  it  is 
flowers — then  “landscape  gardener”  is 
the  thing.  But  whatever  her  choice,  we 
must  be  ready  to  encourage  and  help, 
whether  it  is  our  choice  or  not,  for  they 
will  do  best  and  gain  the  most  happiness 
along  the  path  of  their  own  choosing. 
Many  parents  make  the  mistake  of  dis¬ 
paraging  a  certain  profession  because 
someone  they  know  Iras  failed  in  it,  yet 
hundreds  whom  they  do  not  know  are 
successful.  And  for  the  same  reason  we 
should  not  encourage  a  child  to  choose 
certain  vocations  because  some  relative 
is  famous  in  that  line. 

Personally  I  agree  with  the  editor 
about  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  city 
crowding.  Better  to  be  a  big  toad  in  a 
little  puddle  than  vice  versa.  For  un¬ 
less  a  child  is  unusually  smart  and  a  “go- 
getter”  of  the  most  efficient  type  she  will 
rarely  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder  in  the 
big  city.  But  I  do  think  that  the  loca¬ 
tion  should  be  chosen  with  care — a  live 
town,  live  the  year  around  is  best — not 
a  town  that  depends  on  tourists  and 
Summer  visitors  for  its  income. 

“Anxious  Mother”  speaks  of  office 
work.  Now  I  have  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  on  so  called  "office  work”  in  large 
cities,  and  unless)  the  girl  has  expert 
training  she  will  not  demand  very  high 
wages,  as  there  are  a  dozen  applicants 
for  every  job.  On  the  other  hand  some 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in 
the  world  are  located  in  the  large  towns, 
and  if  one  is  truly  a  live  wire  with 
“business  first”  for  a  slogan  there  is  a 
fighting  chance  of  reaching  the  point 
where  a  top-notch  salary  can  be  de¬ 
manded.  Just  for  an  illustration,  I  will 
say  that  at  the  office  of  one  of  the  largest 
plants  in  the  world  is  a  young  woman 
who  does  all  the  buying  of  lumber  used 
in  their  manufacturing  and  the  town  is 
miles  from  a  large  city  and  about  3,000 
inhabitants. 

Yret  today  the  field  for  women  that  is 
uncrowded  is  domestic  science  and  die¬ 
tetics,  and  if  girls  have  the  domestic  in¬ 
stinct  it  is  the  vocation  to  be  selected. 

MOTHER  OF  SIX. 

I  wouldn’t  feel  it  exactly  my  duty  to 
provide  a  vocation  for  my  daughters 
unless  they  “took  to  it when  of  course 
1  should  do  all  in  my  power  to  help 
them  along.  It  certainly  is  expensive 
educating  children  these  days.  The  books, 
tuition  and  other  school  expenses  are 
comparatively  small  compared  with  the 
other  “necessities”  of  the  day.  For  a 
girl  must  not  be  ashamed  of  clothing  and 
there  are  so  many  ways  for  extra  pen¬ 
nies,  and  never  before  in  my  experience 
have  I  seen  so  much  call  for  extras. 

The  essentials  that  I  should  consider 
first  my  duty  would  be  to  train  them  for 


housewives  and  mothers,  never  fearing 
that  if  they  were  forced  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  they  could  get  it  in  any  of  the 
various  factories  where  a  girl  is  paid  a 
living  wage  while  learning.  I  might  not 
prefer  such  work  for  my  daughter,  but 
I  would  feel  she  could  do  it,  and  some 
one  has  to  make  the  things  we  wear  and 
use ;  a  girl  can  keep  clean  and  good  if 
it  is  in  her. 

I  would  not  feel  my  daughter  had  com¬ 
pleted  her  education  until  she  had  learned 
to  keep  a  house  tidy,  learned  to  do  plain 
cooking,  including  the  art  of  making 
good  bread,  and  in  doing  plain  sewing. 
I  should  like  her  to  know  all  about  cook¬ 
ing  and  sewing,  but  at  least  enough  to 
get  on  with.  I  should  want  her  to  learn 
canning  and  the  preservation  of  foods. 
I.  think  that  a  young  man  marrying  a 
girl  has  a  lot  at  stake  if  she  doesn’t  know 
how  to  prepare  their  food  properly  and 
the  little  ones  that  come  later  have  to 
put  up  with  a  lot  from  plain  ignorance. 
A  few  days  ago  a  mother  told  me  that 
she  didn't  know  how  ever  they  got  along 
in  their  early  married  days,  as  she  knew 
so  little  about  cooking. 

I  would  like  my  daughter  to  know  how 
to  paint  and  paper  also,  then  I  would 
feel  I  had  done  my  duty,  for  it  seems 
wicked  the  way  so  many  young  couples 
hire  their  laundry  and  cleaning  done  and 
buy  so  much  store  food  and  baker’s  bread. 
A  year  of  such  training  and  I  would 
feel  freer  to  decide  in  her  other  life  work. 
I  could  afford  to  pay  her  some  for  the 
assistance  I  should  be  getting  so  that  she 
would  not  feel  stinted  for  spending 
money.  patsy’s  wife. 


A  Group  of  Suggestions 

For  years  I  had  great  trouble  in  keep¬ 
ing  meat  bugs  from  my  cured  meat  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  If  I  found  some  way 
to  keep  out  the  bugs  the  meat  would 
mold.  I  have  found  tha  following  a 
very  easy  way — no  bugs  and  no  mold. 
Soak  muslin  grain  bags  in  borax  water, 
strong  enough  to  leave  loose  borax  on 
the  bag;  do  not  wring  but  hang  to  dry. 
You  can  put  several  pieces  of  meat  in 
each  bag  and  hang  in  the  attic  or  very 
dry  place.  I  have  tried  this  for  several 
years  and  know  it  is  good. 

I  have  also  found  the  following  a  fine 
way  to  keep  butter.  Make  a  brine  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  a  medium-sized 
potato,  add  a  small  quantity  of  saltpeter. 
Make  the  butter  in  prints  or  small  pats, 
wrap  in  butter  paper,  tie  with  a  string 
and  drop  into  the  brine.  Put  on  a 
weight  to  keep  well  under  the  brine.  I 
have  kept.  butter  several  months  in  this 
way  and  it  was  always  just  as  good  at 
the  last  as  when  first  made. 

W  hen  making  cake  I  have  better  suc¬ 
cess  if  I  do  not  beat  the  eggs,  just 
cream  the  sugar  and  shortening,  then 
add  the  milk  and  whole  eggs,  and  then 
stir  well. 

After  you  have  painted  or  stained  over 
an  old  floor  try  waxing  and  polishing.  It 
will  be  more  easily  cared  for  and  will 
wear  much  longer.  Mrs.  ii.  n.  a. 


A  Sure  Cure  for  Undesir¬ 
able  Tourists 

I  am  not  troubled  in  that  way  myself. 
But  some  of  my  friends  have  swarms  of 
people  descend  upon  them  at  most  incon¬ 
venient  seasons.  Here  is  a  preventive 
that  seems  to  work  out  effectually.  But 
that  was  not  the  way  it  was  expected  to 
function.  My  friends  were  acting  on  the 
oft-given  invitation,  “Now  do  try  to  come 
and  see  us,”  that  acquaintances  always 
say  to  you  after  they  have  enjoyed  your 
hospitality  and  are  leaving.  Mind  you, 
I  say  acquaintances,  not  friends.  Our 
friends  are  always  welcome.  Here  is  a 
cure  that  functioned  in  four  different 
instances. 

A  friend  who  had  put  up  a  man  and 
his  wife  innumerable  times  happened  to 
be  passing  through  the  town  where  these 
guests  lived,  and  stopped  and  stayed  all 
night.  They  have  never  been  to  see  her 
since. 

Another  lady  wrote  to  a  woman  whom 
she  had  entertained  for  di^ys  that  she 
was  coming  to  the  city,  and^vould  come 
and  stay  with  her  for  a  couple  of  nights. 
She  never  received  any  answer  to  her  let¬ 
ter,  so  of  course  didn’t  go. 

Mrs.  W.  who  had  entertained  a  friend 
for  weeks  in  her  fine  country  home  wrote 
that  she  would  stop  over  night  with  her 
on  her  way  to  New  York.  She  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  reply  and  didn’t  stop. 

Number  four  entertained  a  city  relative 
for  Summers  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  frequently,  with  her  husband,  too. 
for  five  or  six  years.  She  wrote  to  say 
she  was  coming  to  the  city  with  her  two 
children  to  stay  four  or  five  days.  As 
she  had  often  invited  her  she  would  stay 
with  her  if  it  would  be  convenient.  The 
city  friend  replied  she  would  be  glad  to 
have  her  come,  but  would  she  please  leave 
the  children  at  home.  As  the  children  wiere 
two  and  five,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
leave  them  with,  it  was  in  effect  as  much 
as  to  say,  “I  do  not  want  you.” 

So  next  Winter  in  the  case  of  all 
those  people  you  do  not  wish  to  enter¬ 
tain,  just  write  and  tell  them  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  visit  them,  and  you  will  not  be 
troubled  further  with  their  presence. 

M.  s.  II. 


Let  It  Cook  30  Meals 
— then  Decide 


PROVE  to  yourself  how  much  easier,  better  and 
quicker  the  Nesco  will  do  your  cooking.  Try  its 
quick,  intense  heat  in  baking  biscuits,  angel  food, 
or  flaky  pie  crust.  See  what  perfect  bread  you  can 
bake;  the  splendid  roasts  you  can  have  with  its  even 
heat  turned  lower.  The  flame  never  creeps  or  crawls. 
Fry  a  steak  over  its  intense  blue  flame.  Use  the 
Nesco  ten  days.  Then  decide.  If  it  doesn’t  do  every- 
thing  the  dealer  said  it  would,  send  it  back  and  the 
dealer  will  refund  your  money. 


Go  now  to  your  Nesco  dealer  and  see  this  better  oil 
cook  stove.  Have  him  show  you  the  patented  Rock- 
weave  Wick  that  requires  no  trimming  and  cleans  by 
burning.  Ask  him  to  demonstrate  the  famous  Nesco 
burners  that  light  like  an  ordinary  oil  stove  but  quickly 
develop  a  clean  blue  gas  flame  of  greater  intensity. 


With  this  intense  and  concentrated  heat  Nesco 

fries,  bakes,  boils  and  broils  with  the  speed  and  effl- 

ciency  of  gas.  Economical,  too.  The  Nesco  burner 

operates  24  hours  on  a  gallon  of  kerosene.  Over  a 

million  in  use.  u  1  .  . .  ^  , 

Home  demonstration  agents  and 

thousands  of  women  endorse  this 

stove  and  its  wonderful  burner. 

Its  use  in  your  own  home  will 

prove  that  Nesco  brings  to  the 

farm  home  the  convenience,  cool 

comfort  and  better  cooking  results 

_  of  a  city  gas  range.  See  your 

The  intense  heat  of  a  gas  T  j  1,1 

stove  burner  is  due  to  the  ESCO  dealer  today, 

flame  striking  and  spread¬ 
ing  under  the  entire  base  T  ■•-,  cjo 

of  cooking  utensils.  NATIONAL  ENAMELING  GT  STAMPING  CO.,INC. 


So  also  the  blue-gas  flame 
of  the  Nesco  Burner  strikes 
and  spreads  under  the  en¬ 
tire  base  of  the  utensil, 
producing  an  intense  gas 
flame  cooking  heat. 


Advertising  Dept.,  425  E.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Branches  at:  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Granite  City,  Ill.,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore. 

Licensed  Canadian  Manufacturers:  Dominion  Stove  and 
Foundry  Company,  Penetanguishene,  Ontario,  Canada. 


A  hairpin  inserted  in  a 
potato  and  placed  over  a 
Nesco  Burner  glows  red 
hot  in  an  instant.  This 
test  proves  Nesco’s  in¬ 
tense  cooking  heat. 


NESCO 

OIL  COOK  STOVE 

With  the  Blue  Gas  ContaSt  Flame 

. - i  ...  KBh> 

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  Inc.,  425  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Send  me  the  Ten  Day 
Money  Back  Trial  Plan 
and  booklets  “Gas  Cook¬ 
ing  With  An  Oil  Stove” 
and  “What  Women  Say”. 


Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 

Your  Hardware 
Dealer's  Name  _ 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  County  of  Pure  Blood 
Sires 

A  circular  from  the  Department  of 


grade  bulls.  There  are  now  140  pure¬ 
bred  bulls  in  this  county  and  not  one  of 
mixed  blood.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the 
first  county  in  the  United  States  to  be 
entirely  free  of  scrub  and  grade  sires. 
The  picture  of  the  last  bull  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  shown  here  along  with  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent,  R.  O.  Wilson  and  Wayland 
Rhoades,  field  agent  of  the  Kentucky 
University. 

It  has  taken  five  years  to  carry  on 
this  campaign  successfully  and  no  other 
county  in  the  country  has  yet  reached 
the  100  per  cent  purebred  goal.  This  re¬ 
sult  has  been  achieved  by  long  and  con¬ 
tinuous  work  on  the  part  of  the  county 
agent  and  other  influential  citizens. 

Union  County  is  interested  chiefly  in 
beef  production  and  is  not,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  particularly  a  dairy  section. 
Probably  the  use  of  purebred  sires  would 
be  on  the  whole  more  useful  in  a  beef 
producing  section  than  in  a  dairy  com¬ 
munity,  for  the  quality  of  beef  cattle  is 
largely  determined  by  its  outward  appear¬ 
ance,  its  color  and  general  marking. 
Where  these  show  a  high  percent  of 
Short  Horn  or  of  the  Black  Scot  cattle 
the  steers  will  sell  to  good  advantage. 

It  is  quite  an  event  when  a  county  of 
this  sort  can  accurately  state  that  there 
are  no  scrub  or  grade  sires  left  in  it. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  many  years  before 
every  cow  in  a  community  can  be  said 
to  be  pure  blood,  but  at  any  l’ate  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  high  proportion  of  first- 
class  grades. 


Cross  Sows;  Stiff  Legs 

1.  I  have  three  sows.  The  older  one 
is  the  mother  of  the  other  two.  The 
younger  ones  had  litters  of  pigs  this 
Spring  and  now  that  they  are  sold  I 
want  the  three  sows  to  run  together. 
When  I  turn  them  out  they  fight  and  bite 
one  another,  and  I  am  afraid  they  will 
do  harm  to  each  other.  Do  pigs  general¬ 
ly  act  this  way  and  how  am  I  to  prevent 
it?  Should  I  let  them  fight  it  out  among 
themselves?  I  don’t  want  to  keep  them 
separate  as  it  means  three  yards  and 
three  separate  feedings.  2.  Have  a  young 
sow  six  months  old  getting  stiff  m  the 
legs.  I  have  turned  her  out  in  big  run. 
Will  you  advise  me  what  is  meant  _  by 
air-slaked  lime,  and  how  to  make  lime 
water  as  I  was  informed  this  is  good  for 
them.  I  am  feeding  a  slop  of  middlings 
and  skim-milk  and  they  have  grass  in 
the  lots.  G-  A-  K* 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  sows  may  not  fight  if  you  turn 
them  together  into  a  large  pasture,  after 
accustoming  them  to  green  feed.  It  is 
close  penning  and  yarding  that  breeds  the 
crossness  or  viciousness.  Some  sows, 
however,  are  naturally  “mean”  and  when 
that  is  Jhe  case  the  animal  should  be  fed 
off  for  the  butcher.  It  does  not  pay  to 
retain  and  breed  again  any  sow  that  has 
been  a  poor  milker,  a  cross  mother  or 
that  has  dried  off  too  quickly,  suffered 
from  “milk  fever”  (garget)  or  had 
too  small  or  weak  pigs.  A  brood 
sow  that  has  the  right  sort  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  large  litters  of  strong  pigs  and  is 
a  good  and  persistent  milker  should  be 
retained  and  bred  from  just  as  long  as 
she  proves  thus  profitable.  If  you  find 
that  the  sows  continue  to  fight  when  fully 
fed  and  given  a  large  pasture  to  graze 
that  supplies  plenty  of  succulent  green 
feed,  preferably  clover  or  Alfalfa,  peas 
and  oats  or  rape,  wre  should  advise  pen¬ 
ning  them  and  fattening  them  for  the 
market. 

We  advise  that  it  is  best  to  have  each 
brood  sow  occupy  a  sanitary  colony 
house,  with  her  litter,  on  grass  pasture 
not  used  by  hogs  since  it  was  seeded, 
and  then  to  have  them  graze  green  crops 
throughout  the  season  and  be  kept  abso¬ 
lutely  away  from  all  other  hogs.  In  that 
way  they  will  be  kept  practically  free 
from  worms  and  be  likely  to  escape  hog 
cholera,  swine  plague  and  necrotic  dis¬ 
eases. 

To  insure  freedom  from  worms  it  is 
also  necessary  to  provide  new  sanitary 
farrowing  pens,  each  to  be  specially  pre¬ 


pared  for  the  sow  by  scrubbing  clean 
with  a  hot  solution  of  concentrated  lye 
and  then  disinfected,  whitewashed  and 
Before  turning  a  sow 
should  be  scrubbed 
g  her 

udder  and  teats,  and  the  cleansing  of 
the  udder  and  teats  should  be  repeated 
before  the  pigs  are  allowed  to  nurse  for 
the  first  time.  When  the  pigs  are  nurs¬ 
ing  well  and  strong  on  their  feet  move 
the  sow  and  litter,  in  a  clean  wagon  to 
the  specially  prepared  colony  house.  Al¬ 
low  free  access  to  salt,  slaked  lime  or 
ground  limestone  and  wood  ashes  or 
steamed  bonemeal  at  all  times.  Also 
supply  skim-milk  and  mixed  meals. 

2.  The  stiffness  is  an  indication  of 
rickets  in  which  disease  the  bones  lack 
lime  salts.  That  ailment  will  be  much 
less  likely  to  affect  pigs,  at  any  stage 
of  their  life,  if  they  are  raised  on  the 
colony  house  plan  just  advised  and  given 
complete  rations  and  minerals.  Air- 
slaked  lime  is  made  by  letting  quick  or 
shell  lime  slake  in  the  open  air  where  it 
gradually  absorbs  moisture,  heats  and 


falls  into  a  fine  powder.  It  is  custom¬ 
ary  to  cover  each  heap  with  earth,  when 
the  slaked  lime  is  to  be  used  on  the  land. 
It  may  be  more  quickly  slaked  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  sediment  allowed  to  settle, 
the  water  poured  off  and  the  slaked  lime 
dried. 

Ground  limestone  will  do  just  as  well 
as  a  mineral  for  pigs,  or  steamed  bone- 
meal  may  be  bought  from  a  packing  firm 
and  offered  in  place  or  in  addition  to 
lime.  It  is  the  correct  practice  to  add 
3  or  4  lbs.  of  a  lime  mineral  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  ground  feed  for  hogs  or  cows, 
when  the  roughage  is  poor  in  lime,  such 
as  is  that  of  Timothy  and  marsh  grass 
hay,  or  when  the  hay  has  been  cut  from 
sour  land. 

Lime  water  is  made  by  slaking  quick 
lime  in  water,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
per  quart  of  water,  letting  the  lime  set¬ 
tle  and  using  the  clean  liquid.  It  is 
Valuable  as  an  addition  to  milk  or  slop 
when  pigs  suffer  from  indigestion,  in¬ 
dicated  by  scouring,  vomiting  or  fits.  It 
is  not  such  a  good  source  of  lime,  to  pre¬ 
vent  rickets,  as  is  ground  or  slaked  lime, 
or  bonemeal.  Ground  phosphate  rock  is 
also  useful.  a.  s.  a. 


More  About  Tuberculosis 

I  wish  to  become  more  enlightened  on 
the  subject  of  bovine  tuberculosis  eradi¬ 
cation.  I  have  always  understood  that 
tuberculosis  was  contagious  among  hu¬ 
man  beings,  and  special  care  is  needed  in 
the  utensils  and  various  things  used 
around  them.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  take 
special  care  of  the  instruments  used  in 
testing  the  cattle  for  this  disease.  If 
one  cow  is  tested,  then  another,  without 
sterilizing  or  disinfecting  the  instrument, 
and  the  first  cow  tested  happens  to  have 
tuberculosis,  isn’t  the  second  cow  apt 
to  get  the  germ  through  the  improperly 
sterilized  instrument?  Personally  I  feel 
that  the  instrument  should  be  properly 
sterilized  after  each  cow  is  tested.  Am 
I  right  or  wrong  on  this  matter? 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  D.  C. 

Tuberculosis  is  communicable  from 
one  person  to  another,  but  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  through  the  sputum  of  the  af¬ 
fected  person.  This  sputum  contains  the 


germs  coughed  up  from  the  lungs,  and, 
if  permitted  to  gain  access  in  any  way 
to  the  lungs  of  another,  the  disease  may 
be  spread.  The  two  ways  in  which  it 
is  ordinarily  communicated  are  by  inhala¬ 
tion  of  dust  carrying  the  germs  or  of 
germ-carrying  droplets  of  sputum  coughed 
from  a  patient’s  mouth.  The  last  men¬ 
tioned  method  can,  of  course,  be  effective 
only  through  close  contact.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  the  sputum  of  a  tubercular 
person  is  almost  the  only  source  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  others,  the  proper  care  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  this  makes  a  patient  with  tuber¬ 
culosis  an  entirely  safe  person  to  live 
with,  granted  only  that  he  does  see  to  it 
that  the  discharges  from  nose,  throat  and 
mouth  are  so  cared  for  as  to  prevent 
their  entrance  in  dried,  or  other,  form 
into  the  respiratory  passages  of  those 
about  him. 

Tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  matter.  There,  the  lungs  are  not  the 
chief  seat  of  the  disease  and  the  tuber¬ 
cular  cow  does  not  cough  and  spray 
germs  from  her  mouth  as  the  human  ani¬ 
mal  does.  The  vast  majority  of  tuber¬ 
cular  cows  do  not  cough  at  all,  only 
doing  so  when  the  lungs  are  directly  af¬ 
fected,  and  then  being  more  likely  to 
swallow  the  fluids  raised  than  to  allow 


them  to  escape  from  the  mouth.  More 
or  less  coughing  is  common  in  any  herd, 
but  it  is  more  often  due  to  irritation 
from  dust,  and  like  causes,  than  to  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  lungs.  Unlike  the  human 
animal,  the  cow  does  not  seem  to  enjoy 
coughing  in  concert,  or  at  concerts,  or 
to  cough  just  because  another  cough  is 
heard  and  the  idea  suggests  itself  that 
it  may  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  do  and 
place  one’s  self  in  harmony  and  unison 
with  his  fellows.  Nine-tenths  of  the  hu¬ 
man  coughing  is  quite  unnecessary  and 
could  be  controlled  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  self-restraint  and  regard  for  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  others.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  this  true  in  assemblages  where 
unrestrained  coughing  may  easily  spread 
a  considerable  variety  of  diseases,  as  well 
as  become  a  nerve-trying  nuisance. 

The  only  instruments  used  in  applying 
the  tuberculin  test  are  the  thermometer 
and  the  hypodermic  needle,  the  former 
being  used  when  the  temperature  test 
is  made.  More  generally,  now,  the  intra- 
dermal  test  is  used.  In  this,  a  few 
drops  of  tuberculin  are  injected  into,  not 
through,  the  skin  of  one  of  the  folds  at 
the  base  of  the  tail,  the  caudal  folds. 
The  reaction  which  condemns  the  cow 
consists  of  a  swelling  and  redness  at  the 
point  of  the  puncture,  this  swelling  ap¬ 
pearing  in  from  three  to  six  days.  Since 
the  disease  is  not  found  in  this  location 
and  the  needles  used  do  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  diseased  tissues,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  special  precautions  in  the  care 
of  the  instruments,  though  strict  clean¬ 
liness  at  least  should,  of  course,  be  ob¬ 
served.  M.  B.  D. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Having  her  automobile 
registered  in  her  maiden  name  of  Alice 
W.  Willard  cost  Mrs.'  Alice  Willard 
Bacon  the  right  to  maintain  action  for 
damages  sustained  in  collision,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Massachusetts  held  May 
28.  She  sought  to  recover  for  damages 
to  the  machine  and  personal  injuries  to 
herself  and  her  husband  Walter  O.  Bacon 


resulting  from  collision  with  a  car  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  Railway.  The  court 
said :  “As  a  matter  of  law,  after  her 
marriage  in  1921  her  legal  name  was 
Alice  W.  Bacon.  The  statute  contem¬ 
plates  that  a  motor  vehicle  shall  be  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  name  of  the  owner.  It  is 
manifest  from  the  uncontradicted  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  au¬ 
tomobile  was  not  legally  registered  and 
was  a  nuisance  upon  the  highway.” 

May  29  Boatswain  I.  W.  A.  Woods  of 
the  Coast  Guard  service  captured  four 
liquor-laden  vessels  off  East  Hampton, 
L.  I.,  the  united  cargoes  including  700 
cases  valued  at  $200,000. 

ITarry  Cohen,  of  47  Berry  Street, 
Brooklyn,  was  killed  near  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  May  29,  when  the  ear  which  his 
son,  Samuel  Cohen,  was  driving,  left  the 
road,  crashed  into  a  tree  and  overturned 
in  a  field.  There  were  four  others  in  the 
car,  three  of  whom  were  injured.  Six¬ 
teen  persons  from  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  were  injured  in  auto  accidents  in 
Orange  and  Ulster  counties  late  May  28 
and  early  May  29. 

Three  persons  were  burned  to  death 
May  31  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  when  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  the  home  of  Dr.  Aaron  Ember, 
eminent  Eygptologist  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  dead  are  Mrs.  Regina 
Ember,  Dr.  Ember's  wife,  their  six-year- 
old  son,  and  a  maid.  Dr.  Ember*  was 
seriously  burned  before  he  was  rescued 
from  the  roof  of  the  blazing  house.  The 
dead  were  all  trapped  in  their  bedrooms. 

The  steamer  Nesbit  Grammar  sank 
May  31  in  Lake  Onta rio,  loaded  with 
grain  from  Port  Colborne  to  Montreal. 
The  ship  went  down  off  Thirty  Mile 
Point,  near  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  after  being 
in  collision  with  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  steamer  Dalwarnic  in  a  dense 
fog.  The  crew  was  saved  and  taken  to 
Port  Dalhousie  by  the  Dalwarnic. 

There  were  127  revocations  and  244 
suspensions  of  automobile  registration 
certificates  and  licenses  to  drive  in  New 
York  City  and  vicinity  made  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  the  first  half 
of  April,  according  to  a  statement  issued 
May  31  by  Commissioner  Charles  A. 
Harnett.  Sixty-seven  revocations  and  103 
suspensions  were  reported  for  the  rest 
of  the  State.  The  revocations  for  the 
entire  State  aggregated  194,  and  of  this 
number  111  were  for  failure  to  file  omni¬ 
bus  bonds. 

The  Philadelphia  Sesqi-Centenninl  Ex¬ 
position,  which  celebrates  the  150th  year 
of  American  independence,  was  formally 
opened  May  31.  It  covers  2,000  acres, 
including  the  Navy  Yard,  cost  about  $20,- 
000,000,  and  will  remain  open  until  De¬ 
cember  1. 

Fire  which  started  in  the  grand  stand 
of  the  East  New  York  Oval  at  Oanarsie, 
New  York,  May  30,  leaped  to  the  home 
of  Thomas  Hughes  nearby,  and  caused 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  five  children, 
their  grandmother  and  uncle.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  a 
cigarette  thrown  away  while  lighted  in 
the  ball  grounds. 

Two  persons  were  missing  June  1 
after  a  check-up  on  the  sinking  of  the 
Washington  Irving,  flagship  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Day  Line.  They  were  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  Dr.  Lynn  Arthur  Hoag, 
New  York.  The  Washington  Irving  sank  in 
30  ft.  of  water  off  Pier  9,  Jersey  City,  a 
few  minutes  after  nosing  out  of  her  l)es- 
brosses  Street  pier  on  the  New  York 
side.  She  was  in  collision  in  midstream 
with  an  oil  barge  towed  by  the  tug 
Thomas  E.  Moran.  There  were  306 
men,  women  and  children  on  board  when 
the  collision  came.  The  crew  numbered 
105  hands.  Plates  were  opened  on  the 
port  side  abaft  the  paddle  box  and  water 
poured  into  the  boiler  room.  There  was 
no  time  to  put  around  toward  the  New 
York  shore,  and  the  boat  was  steered  to 
an  open  slip  where  the  water  was  shal¬ 
low.  Most  of  the  passengers  walked 
across  planks  hastily  placed  by  workers 
on  the  vehicular  tunnel ;  others  stepped 
onto  tugs.  Calmness  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  prevented  heavy  loss  of  life. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Oscar  F. 
Kinney,  owner  of  Waldorf  Farms,  North 
Chatham,  N.  Y.,  lias  developed  the 
vState’s  highest  producing  Guernsey  cow 
in  class  BBB.  Waldorf  Esther  108382, 
beginning  her  record  at  4%  years  of  «ge, 
produced  9,234.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  389.7 
lbs.  of  butterfat,  during  a  period  of  305 
days,  on  twice  daily  milking. 

The  Federal  Horticultural  Board  has 
announced  the  lifting  on  July  1  of  quar¬ 
antine  regulations  from  part  of  the  so- 
called  barrier  zone  in  Vermont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut,  on  which  re¬ 
strictions  were  placed  on  account  of 
gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths.  This  zone, 
extending  from  the  Canadian  border  to 
Long  Island  Sound,  was  established  three 
years  ago  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
moths  into  the  Catskill  and  Adirondack 
regions  of  New  York,  where  efforts  to 
cope  with  it  would  be  futile.  Active  work 
has  been  steadily  carried  on,  officials  of 
the  board  state,  and  the  release  of  some 
territory  from  quarantine  restriction  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  elimination,  as 
rapidly  as  found,  of  all  infestations 
throughout  the  territory.  While  there 
will  be  no  restriction  on  the  movement  in 
this  zone,  of  formerly  quarantined  prod¬ 
ucts,  inspection  and  survey  work  will  be 
continued,  and  local  restrictions  will  be 
imposed  if  further  infestation  is  found. 


freshly  bedded. 

Agriculture  says  that  Union  County,  Ky.,  into  such  a  pen  she 
has  been  entirely  freed  of  scrub  and  clean  from  head  to  foot,  ineludin 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


More  About  Rabbit  Fur 

[A  few  weeks  ago  Prof.  Thompson  of 
an  English  agricultural  college  gave  us 
an  article  on  the  Angora  rabbit  used  in 
England  for  the  production  of  hair  or 
fur!  'Since  'then  many  readers  have 
asked  for  further  particulars.  They  want 
to  know  where  to  obtain  these  rabbits — 
in  fact  all  about  the  business.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  breeders  of 
these  rabbits  in  the  eastern  part  of 
America.  There  are  said  to  be  a  few 
of  them  in  California,  but  we  imagine 
that  breeding  stock  must  be  imported 
from  England  or  Europe.  The  business 
seems  a  rather  small  one  to  us,  but 
some  Englishmen  seem  to  think  it  could 
be  developed  into  a  large  enterprise.  Prof. 
Thompson  has  written  another  letter 
from  which  we  take  the  following:] 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  edi¬ 
torial  on  page  6S6.  It  waB  my  privilege 
to  accept  a  recent  invitation  extended  to 
me  by  Lady  Carter  to  visit  her  Angora 
rabbit  wool  farm  at  Healey,  Riding  Mill- 
on-Tyne.  My  eyes  were  absolutely  opened 
by  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  this  famous 
English  rabbitry.  Lady  Carter  has  ap¬ 
proximately  500  of  these  beautiful  white 
woolly  rabbits  at  the  present  moment.  I 
find  these,  being  cared  for  in  very  eco¬ 
nomically  constructed  sheds,  all  being 
managed  on  an  intensive  hutch  system. 
I  was  privileged  to  see  records  and  to 
talk  with  her  about  every  conceivable 
phase  of  rabbit  farming.  I  find  that  the 
figures  which  I  originally  presented  in 
the  article  you  have  printed  to  be  very 
conservative.  I  found  that  first  grade 
Angora  wool  (has  been  selling  during 
this  past  year  for  no  less  than  45  shil¬ 
lings  per  pound  (a  little  under  $11),  and 
that  practically  all  of  the  adult  Angoras 
on  Lady  Carter’s  farm  have  been  yield¬ 
ing  usually  from  14  to  16  ounces  of  rab¬ 
bit  wool  per  year,  per  animal.  Under 
the  care  and  grooming  to  which  these  rab¬ 
bits  are  subjected,  practically  all  of  the 
wool  is  first  class  and  therfore  commands 
this  very  excellent  price.  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  to  find  that  the  mills  are  entirely 
satisfied  if  the  Angora  wool  farmers  will 
clip  the  wool  when  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length,  thus  making  it  prac¬ 
ticable  to  clip  once  in  three  months. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  there  may  be 
very  many  Americans  who  might  find 
Angora  wool  production  not  only  a  very 
interesting  and  pleasant  pastime,  but  a 
very  lucrative  side  line,  for  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  system  under  which  these  rab¬ 
bits  can  be  bred  and  reared  indicates 
that  Angora  wool  farming  may  be  fitted 
in  very  economically  under  a  very  wide 
variation  of  circumstances  and  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  large  commercial  Angora  wool 
farms  may  never  reach  any  very  great 
number,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
it  is  perhaps  wise  that  such  should  be 
the  case.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  that 
does  not  in  any  way  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  few  Angora  wool  rabbits 
to  be  kept  by  people  who  will  find  in 
them  not  only  pleasure,  but  profit ;  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  side  line  perhaps  to  other  ma¬ 
jor  enterprises.  I  take  a  bit  of  excep¬ 
tion  to  your  viewpoint,  that  “yet  still 
this  rabbit  fur  production  will  be  voted 
small  business.”  I  am  absolutely  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  possible  margin  between 
cost  of  production  and  sale  price  of  wool 
lifts  such  production  quite  above  “small 
business.”  I  feel  that  the  development 
of  this  rabbit  wool  farming  in  England 
is  not  so  much  as  you  indicate  in  your 
editorial,  a  matter  of  something  which 
has  developed  under  force  of  circum¬ 
stances,  as  it  is  something  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  absolutely  on  its  own  merit. 

I  do  not  desire  that  anything  which  I 
may  write  concerning  Angora  wool  farm¬ 
ing  in  England  should  in  any  way  start 
a  “boom”  on  the  other  side  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  for  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
“booms”  are  very  often  to  be  looked  at 
with  disfavor. 

WILLARD  C.  THOMPSON. 


Shall  We  Buy  “Cull”  Sheep? 

One  of  our  readers  in  Southern  New 
York  sends  the  following  question : 

“I  quite  often  observe  the  market  re¬ 
ports,  both  Buffalo  and  New  York  City, 
with  special  reference  to  the  latter.  Gen¬ 


erally  in  the  quotations  on  sheep  I  see 
‘culls’  so  and  so,  lately  I  have  particu¬ 
larly  noticed  ‘$2  to  $3.’  The  thought 
arises  why  not  a  good  stunt  to  buy  up  a 
quantity  (possibly  a  single  or  double¬ 
deck  carload),  car  them  up  to  station 
nearest  my  farm  in  northern  part  of  this 
(Broome)  county,  put  them  in  pasture, 
and  grow  them.  Lose  some,  of  course 
in  transportation,  etc.,  but  on  varying 
and  fair  to  good  feed  they  might  grow 
to  beat  the  band  and  it  all  might  perhaps 
be  a  money-maker.” 

Can  this  idea  be  recommended? 

The  suggestion  does  not  appeal  to  me 
as  a  money-making  scheme.  Sheep  that 
can  be  sold  for  $2  and  $3  in  the  city 
must  be  pretty  far  gone.  However,  I 
have  never  seen  that  kind  in  the  markets, 
and  no  one  in  this  section  has  ever  bought 
any  “feeders,”  as  is  the  custom  in  other 
parts  of  the  State. _  I  know  that  many  of 
the  Wool  Association  members  are  sheep 
raisers  only  in  the  sense  that  they  buy 
feeders  in  the  Fall  and  sell  in  the  Spring, 
carrying  no  sheep  through  the  Summer. 

New  York.  joiin  c.  cottrell. 

3  hese  “cull”  sheep  are  old  things,  and 
diseased  younger  ones.  Among  them  are 
old  bats  with  no  teeth,  long-tailed  non¬ 
descript  bucks,  young  that  are  runted 
past  salvation,  with  chronic  diseases,  and 
only  a  man  who  understands  sheep  ail¬ 
ments  could  help  them  (some  of  them). 

When  a  man  sells  good  sheep  to  a  ship¬ 
per,  he  never  neglects  to  get  the  ones  he 
knows  he  cannot  keep  profitablv  off.  at 
a  low  or  no  price.  He  feels  relieved  to 
get  them  off  the  place.  Often  I  have 
heard.  “You  gotta  take  all  of  them.” 
and  that  was  what  I  meant  to  do  after 
his  agreement  to  “throw  in”  a  lot  of 
them.  I  remark  here  that  I  had  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  all  that  sheep  were  heir 
to,  also  as  good  pasture  as  your  Broome 
County  man  has,  but  Jake  Hohl,  a. junk 
butcher  in  Newark,  came  and  got  them 
for  a  dollar  apiece.  These  culls  are  sold 
at  the  stockyards  to  fellows  like  Jake 
Hohl,  a  class  of  scavengers  who  cut 
them  up  so  the  emaciated  carcass  will 
n^t  be  seen,  and  sell  the  pieces  in  shops 
or  by  peddling.  Now— if  a  man  who 
knows  sheep,  gets  them  off  his  hands  be¬ 
cause  they  are  unprofitable  to  keep,  or 
if  men  in  his  section  will  not  have  them 
less  the  costs  of  shipping,  what  show 
has  a  new  man  going  into  the  business 
after  two  shipments?  I  see  by  this  in¬ 
quirer’s  remarks  that  he  does  not  know 
anything  about  the  probabilities  of  a 
deck  or  two  decks  of  such  sheep.  He 
would  have  a  buzzards’  roost  on  his  place 
all  Summer,  and  the  survivors  would  be 
culls.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

Ohio. 

I  would  say  that  the  $2  and  $3  brand 
of  live  stock  are  old  poor  ewes  which 
are  killed  and  sold  to  the  foreigners  who 
do  not  require  good  meat.  He  would 
not  get  much  per  pound  for  them  even 
if  they  should  happen  to  get  fat.  We 
have  a  Baptist  preacher  here  in  town 
who  owns  a  farm.  He  buys  “clipped” 
lambs  or  they  would  be  called  “year¬ 
lings”  now  in  Buffalo.  He  turns  them 
out  to  pasture  and  sells  the  ewe  lambs 
to  the  farmers  and  the  wethers  lambs  to 
the  butchers  in  the  Fall  both  of  which 
bring  a  good  price.  Yearling  ewes  sold 
last  Fall  at  $15  to  $18;  wethers  around 
10c  per  lb.,  $10  to  $12  per  head ;  will 
probably  be  lower  this  Fall. 

New  York.  L.  c.  williams. 

I  have  seen  those  sheep  in  Sixtieth 
Street  Stockyards  in  New  York  City, 
and  would  not  advise  anyone  to  take 
them  at  any  price,  as  they  are  most  of 
them  undesirable.  The  best  advice  I 
ever  had  was  from  a  friend  who  advised 
me  never  to  buy  aged  live  stock  of  any 
kind.  He  said  buy  something  young, 
and  if  you  pay  too  much  let  it  grow  to 
it.  Now  I  notice  that  best  wooled  lambs 
sold  in  Buffalo,  April  16,  for  15  to  16]4c 
per  lb.,  and  seconds  for  10  to  14c.  Why 
not  try  these  cheaper  lambs?  They 
would  grow,  and  when  finished  properly 
would  bring  the  higher  price.  A  ewe 
lamb  will  pass  for  lamb  until  it  sheds 
its  two  front  teeth,  which  will  be  at 
about  one  year  of  age.  A  wether  lamb 
will  pass  for  lamb  until  it  is  nearly  two 
years  old,  because  it  will  break  a  square 
joint  at  the  ankles  when  dressed  for 
market.  Anyone  can  tell  lamb  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  leg  joint  where  they  are  cut 
off.  Those  cull  sheep  are  not  the  grow¬ 
ing  kind.  h.  R.  PERRY. 

New  York. 


A  dear  old  Methodist  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  in  a  certain  town  over  Sunday, 
started  out  to  attend  service  in  one  of 
the  churches  of  his  own  faith,  but  losing 
his  way,  and  seeing  an  open  church  door 
just  across  the  street,  lie  entered,  not 
knowing  to  what  creed  the  congregation 
held.  As  the  service  progressed,  his  re¬ 
ligious  emotions  waxed  warmer  and 
warmer  and  warmer,  until  finally  he 
gave.  vent  to  them  by  shouting  out, 
“Praise  God  !”  Immediately  one  of  the 
ushers  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
said  :  “You  can’t  do  that  in  this  church, 
sir.” — Congregationalist. 


Help  Make 
Summer  Profits 

C7 /YjHEN  pastures  are  dry  and  flies 
\jC/  are  bad,  silage  will  keep  up  the 
milk  flow.  Consider  a  second  silo  for 
summer  reserve.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
a  Harder,  built  of  selected  long-lived 
lumber,  extra  thick  and  doweled  at 
every  joint.  You’ll  want  a  Patented 
Victor-Harder  Front,  absolutely  air¬ 
tight,  with  doors  that  stay  in  the  silo. 

Write  for  easy-payment  plan 
and  booklet, " Saving  •with  Silos”, 

Harder  Mfg.  Corp. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


A  Year  To  Pay 


GUERNSEYS 


Grade  GUERNSEYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  high  class  grade  Guernseys 
communicate  with  us.  We  will  take  orders  in 
advance  for  heifer  calves  out  of  high  producing 
grades  and  pure  bred  sires.  Pure  bred  bulls  on 
hand  now,  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


Auction  of  GUERNSEYS 

At  ROBINDALE  FARM 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  15th,  1926 

At  12.30,  after  lunch  Eastern  Standard  Time 

Robindale  Farm  won  second  prize  at  the  NewYorlt  State 
Fair  of  1925  for  the  best  i  Guernsey  Cows  over  3  years. 
Semi  for  Catalog.  J.  It.  CLANCY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

-  FOR  SALE  — 

1 0  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  $50  to  $150  each.  All  these  bulls  are  sired  by 
Dellwood  Defender  whose  dam  has  an  official  record 
of  15,271.9  lbs.  of  milk,  and  832.23  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
class  B.  Several  from  Advanced  Registry  dams, 
and  some  old  enough  for  service. 

Herd  under  Federal  supervision 
GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARM  Katonnh,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTION  BULLS — RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  (laughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead’s  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  erood  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FARMS.  M  S.  ltd  It.,  Pkil...  P» 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernsey  and  Holstein 

Grade  Cows.  Fresh  and  Springers,  selected  from  ac¬ 
credited  herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  retest.  Young  bulls 
on  hand.  Dr.  J.  William  Fink  Newburgh,  N.Y. 
Farm  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  Storm  King  road. 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  Cows.  Heifers,  Bulls. 

Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


sale  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

backing.  Accredited  herd.  S.  w.  T( 


“  May  Rose,”  2  to  4 
mos.old.  $50  up.  A.  R. 

TOWNSEND.  Cochranville,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prioes  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

~~ I\  MISCELLANEOUS  ~ 

ID  AIRY  COWS  For  Sale 

A  large  number  of  highest  quality  Wisconsin  T.  B. 
tested  fresh  cows  and  springers  always  on  hand  to 
select  from.  Aaron  Mintz,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  Good 

breeding.  Nicely  marked.  Accredited  herd. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa. 


TnolnrJ  Grade  Holstein  and  Guernsey 

lUDerCUlin  lestefl  Cows  and  Heifers  that  show 
quality  and  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N.  V. 


QL„i|onJ  Dnnino  Ready  to  go.  Beauties.  Onehigh-class 
oneildnu  rUlIlcS  8-yr.old  stallion,  extra  fine  and  well 
broken.  Write  your  wants.  A.  B.  PORTER  Pony  Farm*, Atwater, 0. 


COR  SALE— REGISTF.REH  nnr-pl  Dnm  | 

■  LUCY  TEFFT  Jamestown,  R.  I.  UOrSei  Bam  LdniU 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 


SWINE 


FOR  FEEDING-PIGS-FOR  BREEDING 

Chester  White  and  Yorkshire,  crossed  ;  color — white. 
Chester  White  and  Berkshire,  crossed  ;  color— black  and 
white.  Berkshire  and  Duroc,  crossed  ;  color— red  and 
black.  Duroc  and  Chester  White,  crossed  ;  color— red 
and  white.  5-6  wks.  old,  *6.50  ;  6  7  wks.  old,  S6.75. 
Straight  breeds  of  all  breeds  50  cents  higher  each.  These 
pigs  are  from  pure  blooded  boars  and  sows  of  different 
breeds  and  will  make  large  hogs.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  No  charge  for  crating.  P.  S.— The  last  of  June 
and  through  the  month  of  July  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  you  to  obtain  some  of  the  best  Chester  White  pigs 
for  breeding  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Place  your 
order  early  so  you’ll  not  be  disappointed.  Price,  *7.50. 
Seven  weeks  of  sows  or  boars. 

E.  P.  YOUNG  Tel. — 646-M  Lexington,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size  -  Quality-Breeding 

Fast  Growing  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed.  Shipped 
C.  O,  D.  on  approval.  Pay  Expressman  if  satisfied, 
it  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing.  Ship  any  number.  6-weeks  old,  $6.75  each ;  8- 
weeks  old,  $7 .35  each.  Ail  orders  filled  promptly 
and  satisfaction  assured. 

'William  J.  Hailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


^Purebred  PIGS^ 

CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs. 

6  weeks  old  $8.00  each'. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
C.O.D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


Feeding  pigc 

FOR  SOLE 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6 to  7  weeks  old  $6  25  each,  8  weeks  old  $6.75 
each.  All  good  healthy  pies  for  Feeders,  also  25  pure  bred 
Chester  Whites,  6  weeks  old,  Barrows  or  Sows,  unrelated 
Boars,  $7-50  each.  All  pigs  shipped  C.O.D.  to  your  approv¬ 
al,  no  charges  for  shipping  crates.  If  you  cannot  examine 
pigs  at  your  Depot,  keep  them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn.  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  50 
each ;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each ;  good,  healthy  stock, 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D.,  whieh  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  M.  LUX,  80«  Washington 
Street,  Woburn,  Muse.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


XMJROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  AH  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  St  Son  Merrltield,  N.  Y. 


Duroc  Boar 


New  York  Sensation. 

Elmwood  Farms 


$125. 

Bradford,  N.Y. 


Reg.Durocs 


.in  ages  for  sale. 

ALLEN  H.  POST 


The  very  best  breeding 

Ensenore,  N.Y. 


^  |  roes,  6  wks.  old,  $7.50  each;  7  wks 

old,  $8  each.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 


ROUSE  BROS. 


Dushore,  Fa. 


300 Chester  W  hite,Berkshire-Duroc  PIGS 

for  April,  May,  June  delivery,  6  wks.  old,  *7.50  each. 

Pure  bred  and  high  grade  pigs,  *8.50  each. 
OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


Chpstpr  Whifp  Pitre  Bi«  tyPe  with  quality.  National 
UIIColcl  nllllc  llgb  Champion  bloodlines. 

CLOUDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


0  1  fi  ’e  ReP-  May  pigs  $12.75  each.  Bred  Sows.  $50 
.I.U.  3  and  $60  each.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


Reg.O.  I.G.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  SS5LT  T"s 


DOGS 


Guardian  Airedales 

Age,  2  months.  Males,  *35;  Females,  *15.  Also 
adult  stock  and  young  male  dogs  at  reasonable 
prices,  lntelligen.ee,  stamina  and  sweet  disposition 
have  made  Guardian  Airedales  famous  Address 

F,  BRANHRETH  White  Birches  BETHEL,  CONn! 

fin  AirnHaloc  Must  disP°se  of  them  at  once.  Priced 
OU  All  Gudlco  low.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N.  l. 


FOUR  Exceptionally  Fine  White  COLLIE  Males 

9mos.  old,  of  choice  breeding.  Eligible  to  registry.  Make 
good  Stud  Dogs.  C11ETOLA  KERNELS,  Hock  Creek  Sta.,  Ohio 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  DROS.,  drove  City,  Vs. 


Collie  Puppies 


the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
CLOVE  UN  OOK  KENNELS,  Cham  bersburg,  Pa. 


Beautiful  White  Collie  Pups.  Spayed  females,  $10- 
$12.50;  Males,  $15.  Ped.  WYLDE  ECHO  FARM,  Barton,  Vermont 


SCOTCH  COLLIES.  Welsh  Shepherds.  Pups  and  dogs.  Over 
100  head.  Half  price.  Every  one  a  born  heeler.  Ship 
C.O.D.  Seebeforeyou  pay.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS. PopeMills, N.Y. 


WHITE  SPITZ  PUPPIES 


Intelligent  kind.  Males,  *15;  Females  *10. 
Peacock’s  Poultry  Farm  Winnebago,  111. 


WANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 


Beagles 


Hounds,  broke,  $t5  each. 

Thos.  Toth  Henderson,  Maryland 


PED.  BEAGLES.  Pups  well  started;  bargains.  Also  some  fine 
bunting  fox  terriers.  E.  U.  I  IE.  VI.  N  Barryville,  N.  V. 
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FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  One  Dollar.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  ork 
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CLEAN  MILK  Is  fust  one 


98%  of 
the  De  Laval 
users  say  they 
get  as  much  or 
more  milk  than  they 
did  by  hand  milking 


34.6% 
Say  it  saves 
2.1  hours 
per  day 


\ci>  .  , 

/cannot  be 
classified 

3 

Time 
saved  by 
the  De, Laval 
Milker — results 
of  an  investigation 
among  De  Laval  users 


25.77. 

$ayitsavesN 
entire  time  of 
I  man 


. 


/fff/ 

e'l^' 


o£  a  number  of  advan¬ 
tages  you  get  with  the 

De  Laval 
Milker 

It  also  gives  you 

—Better  Milking 

—  More  Milk 

—With  Less  Labor 

—Without  Injury 
to  Your  Cows 

There  are  three  distinct  considerations 
in  the  selection  of  a  milking  machine — • 

your  cowS'yourself  and  your  milk. 

In  all  of  these  considerations  the 
De  Laval  is  superior  to  any  other 
method  of  milking,  either  hand 
or  machine. 

With  a  De  Laval  Milker  you  can  do  the 
entire  milking  operation,  from  start  to 
washing  up,  in  less  time  than  with  any 
other  machine.  It  milks  Caster  and 
is  simple  and  easy  to  wash  and 
keep  clean. 

The  most  important  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  a  milker  is  the  efiect  it 
will  have  on  the  cows.  In  a  recent  ques¬ 
tionnaire  received  from  1160  users  in  47 
states,  more  than  98%  said  their  cows 
produced  as  much  or  more  milk 
with  a  De  Laval  than  they  did  by 
hand  milking.  58%  said  their 
cows  produced  more  milk  when 
milked  the  De  Laval  Way. 

More  cows  are  now  being  milked  with 
De  Laval  Milkers  than  with  any  other 
machines — and  during  the  ten  years  they 
have  been  on  the  market  we  have 
never  known  of  a  single  case  of 
injury  as  a  result  of  De  Laval 
milking. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  saves  more  time 
and  requires  less  attention  to  operate. 
It  is  practically  foolproof.  The  pul- 
sator  has  only  one  simple  moving 
part.  It  never  requires  oiling  or 
adjustment. 

If  you  are  milking  five  or  more  cows  a 
De  Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 
Sold  on  easy  terms. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


HOW  LONG 
Will  My  Silo  Last? 

Will  it  get  out  of  shape  and  eventually  fall?  Will  it  continually  need 
repairs,  meaning  trouble  and  expense?  Can  I  forget  it  or  must  I  worry 
about  tightening  lugs  or  loops?  Will  it  keep  my  silage  in  the  proper  succu¬ 
lent  condition?  .  . 

The  Craine  owner  has  no  such  worries. 

He  simply  uses  his  silo  season  after  season 
without  thought  of  its  condition.  It’s  a 
strong,  handsome,  durable,  weather - 
"  W  proof  and  frost  resisting  structure  that  will 
— -=-^-  stand  up  and  save  money  for  many  years. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  descriptive 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


TRADE-MARK 

-Sjjv  registered 


DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


^10  lbs.  of  B  B  (BULL  BRAND) 
Daily  Ration  will  produce  more 
milk  than  15  lbs.  of  most  mix¬ 
tures.  A  trial  in  your  dairy  will 
be  convincing. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY.  Inc. 

__  Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

|L  Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.JI 


Milk  Off  Flavor 

Our  cow,  a  Holstein,  freshened  about 
two  weeks  ago.  We  take  every  sanitary 
precaution  and  the  milk  is  immediately 
cooled  down,  but  it  (has,  when  heated  es¬ 
pecially,  what  I  call  a  “cowy”  taste  and 
smell.  She  is  fed  cornstalks,  straight 
Alfalfa  and  mixed  grain,  no  great  excess 
of  any  one.  Would  any  of  the  above 
cause  it?  If  not  what  would  be  the 
probable  cause.  I  am  anxious  to  find 
out  if  possible  and  remedy,  as  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  drink  or  use.  MRS.  A.  E.  b. 
Westport,  Conn. 

The  feed  which  your  cow  receives  is 
probably  not  the  cause  of  the  “cowy” 
flavor  in  the  milk.  The  milk  absorbs  the 
flavor  at  some  point  during  the  handling 
or  milking  process.  Undesirable  bacteria 
may  fall  into  the  pail  at  milking  time  and 
later  produce  the  bad  flavor.  If  the  milk 
is  exposed  in  the  stable  to  bad  air,  it  may 
take  on  this  typical  flavor.  I  should  rec¬ 
ommend  that  you  check  up  carefully  to 
see  whether  or  not  dirt  of  any  kind  falls 
•into  the  milk  at  milking  time.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  strainers  will  show  this.  If 
such  is  the  source  of  bacterial  contami¬ 
nation,  it  can  be  remedied  largely  by 
using  a  covered  milk  pail  which  can  be 
purchased  at  any  hardware  store  that 
deals  in  dairy  utensils.  When  your  cow 
goes  onto  pasture,  I  believe  your  present 
“off  flavors”  will  disappear.  The  milk 
will  itaste  distinctly  “grassy”  at  first  but 
this  will  not  be  noticed  for  any  length  of 
time.  A  good  rule  to  follow  in  distin¬ 
guishing  “off  flavors”  is  that  a  bacterial 
and  dirt  contamination  will  cause  the 
flavor  to  become  worse  with  increased 
age  of  milk.  A  food  flavor,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  usually  lessen  or  disappear 
with  age.  j.  w.  B. 


Skim-milk  for  Pigs  and 
Calves 

I  have  read  articles  concerning  the 
value  of  skim-milk  for  pigs  and  calves, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  get  some  authorita¬ 
tive  information  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  skim-milk  at  the  time  it  is  fed. 
Should  it  be  sour  or  sweet,  and  at  what 
temperature  should  it  be  fed?  n.  M.  B. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Skim-milk  makes  an  excellent  feed  for 
young  pigs  and  calves.  Where  possible 
skim-milk  should  be  fed  just  after  it 
conies  from  the  separator,  as  it  is  then 
fresh  and  warm.  Where  this  is  not  pos¬ 
sible,  it  should  be  warmed  to  blood  heat 
or  98  degrees  Fahr.  before  feeding.  With 
calves  it  should  always  be  fed  sweet.  The 
temperature  should  always  be  the  same. 
When  calves  are  two  to  three  months  old 
cold  skim-milk  is  all  right  provided  it  is 
not  so  cold  that  it  will  chill  the  animal. 
Skim-milk  made  from  powder  is  being 
used  quite  extensively  now  as  calf  and 
pig  feed.  One  pound  of  skim-milk  powder 
can  be  mixed  with  7  lbs.  of  water. 

J.  W.  B. 


Ration  for  Cows  on  Pasture 

Would  you  give  a  dairy  ration  for  my 
Holstein  cows  on  pasture?  I  have  been 
using  the  following  ration  the  past  Win¬ 
ter  with  mixed  hay,  no  silage :  Three 
parts  corn  and  cob  ground,  two  parts 
oats  ground,  and  IV2  parts  each  of  bran, 
oilmeal,  gluten  and  cottonseed.  How 
should  the  above  be  mixed  when  they  are 
on  good  pasture,  grain  and  pasture  only, 
and  how  much  salt  should  he  mixed  with 
it?  J- 

Windsor,  Ohio. 

When  cows  are  on  pasture  they  receive 
considerable  quantities  of  protein  from 
the  pasture  grasses  and  it  is  advisable 
to  feed  a  ration  with  a  wider  nutritive 
ratio  than  during  the  Winter  months.  A 
ration  containing  1G  per  cent  of  protein 
is  about  ideal  for  pasture  conditions.  The 
following  ration  should  keep  your  cows 
in  good  flesh  and  be  ample  for  good  milk 
production :  800  lbs.  corn  and  cobmeal, 
200  lbs.  ground  oats,  400  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
200  lbs.  each  of  oilmeal,  gluten  and  cot¬ 
tonseed.  It  is  advisable  to  feed  a  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  giving  25  lbs.  of  milk  daily 
about  4  lbs.  of  this  ration  on  good  pas¬ 
ture.  Add  1  lb.  extra  for  each  5  lbs.  ad¬ 
ditional  each  cow  produces.  j.  w.  b. 


COST  LESS  - —  PRODUCE  MORE 


When  a  woman-motorist  holds  out 
her  hand,  then  you  can  be  certain  that 
she  is  either  going  to  turn  to  the  right, 
turn  to  the  left  or  stop.” — Life. 


The  Proven 
Silo 


Year  after  year  the  Unadilla  has 
been  piling  up  silo  satisfaction 
for  its  purchasers. 

Year  after  year  Unadilla  own¬ 
ers  have  found  that  they  have 
perfect  silage,  made  and  kept  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost — 
that  the  air  tight  doors  conserve 
all  the  valuable  juices — 
that  the  silo  itself  is  strong , 
durable,  well  built — 
that  above  all  the  Unadilla  is 
SAFE  and  convenient  to  use. 
The  permanent  safety  ladder, 
formed  by  the  door  fasteners,  is 
secure. 

The  hoops  are  easily  adjusted  from 
this  ladder — doing  away  with  risk  of 
adjusting  from  dangerously  slipping 
ladders. 

These  features  and  the  long  life  and 
storm-defying  character  of  the  Una¬ 
dilla  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  thousands  of  dairy  owners  in 
the  East  buy  the  Unadilla. 

Write  for  information  on  this  proven 
success.  Ask  us  also  about  our  water 
tubs,  vats  and  storage  tanks. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


year 
to  pay 


'^/bne'ucaru 

SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month-' 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog: 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28- J  Bainbridge.  N.Y. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

3@sSp!5Wol 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


MINERAL" 


Soyrs. 


COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free  ... — - 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BOLENS 


Garden  Tractor 


Does  seeding,  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  All  it  needs  is  a  guiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work.  At¬ 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
are»instantly  interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indispensible  fear 
tures,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn.  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it  with  delight.  Write 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  503  Turk  St.  Port  Washington  W19, 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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r QUALITY  CHIX] 

HIGH  CLASS  KIND  ONLY 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas.  All 
from  free-range,  healthy  stock. 

JUNE  and  JUL  Y  PRICES: 
$10.00  per  100,  delivered. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


PULLETS  -<■ 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

We  are  sold  out  on  8- 10  wks.,  but  we  still  have  a  limited  iram 
her  of  3-4-5  moe.  old.  Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 


Brookside  Chicks 


STURDY,  LIVELY,  HEALTHY 

25 

chicks 

60 

chick9 

100 

chicks 

S.  c.  W.  Leghorns  . 

*5. 50 

$10. 00 

Barred  Hocks . 

6. 50 

1200 

R  I.  Reds . 

..  3  50 

6  50 

1200 

Barron  Eglantine  Leghorns . 

...  3  50 

6. 75 

1300 

Mixed  and  Assorted . 

..  2.75 

4.75 

900 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  12 

weeks 

old,  $120  each 

Post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Hatches 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  £&2RwKt!i: 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


riTTANY  Valley  Chicks 


'T'HEbig  fluffy  kind  th  atjumpoutof 
theboxwhen  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  ~ 

25  50 

S3. 00  $5.50 

3.50  6.50 

4  00  7.50 

2.50  5  00 


PoRtpnid  priced  on 
S  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Rocks,  Wli.  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Chicks 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request — Write  Now. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


O.  D. 
100 
$10.00 
12  00 
14-00 
9.00 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  in  our  Smith  or  Wishbone  Incubators. 
Pure-bred  stock.  Reduced  Prices.  Thousands 
hatching  daily.  All  year  round.  July  Hatched. 
Leghorns  ;  White,  Brown.  Buff,  Black  $12  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  14  per  loo 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  16  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10  per  J00 

Lower  prices  on  large  quantities.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our 
hatchery.  Your  inspection  is  invited.  Better  order  at 
once  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time. 
We  also  do  Custom  Hatching. 

SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  PhonelG04 


Unusual  Values  in  Leghorn  Chicks 

HOMESTEAD  LEGHORNS  have 
demonstrated  in  Egg  Contestsand 
Production  Poultry  Shows  that 
they  make  good.  This  is  because — 

Every  Breeder  is  a  hen— no  pullets. 
Every  Breeder  is  certified  by  Penn. 

Dept,  of  Aoriculture. 

Every  Breeder  officially  tested  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

All  males  used  in  breeding  pens  are  from  liens  with 
pullet  year  trapnest  records  of  251-311  eggs.  Write  for 
free  mating  list  and  price  list,  shewing  greatly  reduced  prices. 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  1.  Box  16,  HONESDALE,  PA. 


June 

July 

Aug. 

*  9 

*  8 

*  8 

JO 

9 

9 

13 

11 

11 

18 

18 

13 

88 

30 

80 

FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 

Prices  per  100 
Mixed 

Wh.&Br.  Leg. 

Barred  Rocks 
II.  1.  Reds 
Marey  st'n  J.  B.  Giants 
Orders  for  less  than  100  add  ^c  per  chick;  orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  Lc  per  chick ; orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  lc  per  chick'  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand- 
lingstamp.  Let  11S  book  your  order  early.  Reference  liich- 
tield  Bank.  Jiinliitu  Poultry  Farm  11  l<  h livid,  Pa. 

ABY  OHICKS 


25  50  100  500 


lOOO 

$  90.00 


rices  May  and  June 
rhite  Leghorns 
tirred  Hocks 
hode  Island  Reds 
lver-L’c’d  Wyand’s 
ssorted  Chicks 


0%  Safe  and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order 
from  A.d  or  Write  for  Circular. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


3.50 

0.50 

12.00 

55.00 

105.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

105.00 

3.75 

7.00 

1.2.00 

00.00 

2.75 

5.90 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

al  Matings 

- 

13c 

each 

Matings 

- 

10c 

each 

Sunshine  Baby  Chicks 


Prices  for  May,  June  and  July 


Per  50  100  500 

S.C.W.  Legh’ns  *5.50  *10.00  *17.50 

Barred  Rocks  6.50  12.00  57.50 

W.  Wyandottes  7.50  14.00  - 

It.  I.  Reds  7.50  14  00  - 

Heavy  Mixed  6  00  11.00  52.50 

Light  Mixed  5.00  9.00  42.50 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100JS  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  you 
can  remit  one-fourth  with  order,  bal- 
’  ance  10  days  before  shipment.  Reference 
Mabantango  Valley  Bank,  Pillow,  Pa. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA,  PA. 


1000 
*  90 

no 


100 

so 


BUY  C.  M.  L.  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Get  New  Low  Summer  Prices 

PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON  MALES  head  our 
[  No.  1  flocks  of  Barron  White  Leghorns. 
We  do  not  believe  better  Barron  Leghorns 
can  be  obtained  in  this  country.  Also 
chicks  from  good,  pure,  selected  Barron 
Strain  flocks  at  a  lower  cost.  A  Iso  chicks 

__  _  _ [from  selected,  heavy  laying  Barred  and 

Wh  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Reasonable  prices.  JERSEY 
BLACK  GIANT  CHICKS.  See  catalog,  full  particulars  and 
prices  at  once.  Postpaid.  Full  live  deliver!/  guaranteed. 
C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  50,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS  Hens  weigli  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  tborobred  mat¬ 
ing  to  be  delivered  in  June  or  July  at  $11 
per  100  ;  $52  per  500  ;  $100  per  1,000.  10% 
books  order.  Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfellersville,  Pa. 

U:~L  n _ pL;.t.  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  W. 

High  brade  bniCKS  Leg.,  Leg.  ami  Anconas,  12c; 

Barred  Rocks  am!  Reds.  18c;  W.  Wyandottes.  14c:  Assort¬ 
ed.  8c.  lc  less  in  lots  of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for 
Circular  and  Price  List.  CHAS.  TAILOR,  Box  R,  Liberty,  N.Y. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This,  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  May  22,  1926,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  as  a  breed,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  are  good  Winter  producers,  but 
are  seldom  able  to  compete  with  the  Leg¬ 
horns  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
months.  However,  the  Pinecrest  Orchard 
entry  has  plainly  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  excel  in  egg  production  regard¬ 
less  of  the  season.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  during  the  first  five  weeks  following 
the  opening  of  the  present  contest  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  1925,  that  Pinecrest  Orchards’ 
birds  led  the  Red  class,  but  were  over¬ 
taken  by  the  Sunset  team  that  were  in 
first  place  for  12  weeks.  During  this 
period  the  Pinecrest  birds  were  getting 
their  second  wind  with  the  result  that  on 
March  13  they  again  headed  the  Red 
class.  Since  that  time  they  have  set  a 
furious  pace  and  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  passing  all  other  entries  regardless  of 
variety.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
one  expects  Leghorns  to  be  in  the  lead 
while  many  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes,  as.  well  as  Reds  are  spend¬ 
ing  much  time  in  a  vain  attempt  to  com¬ 
pete  with  modern  methods  of  incubation. 
The  Pinecrest  birds  appear  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  have  been  sent  here  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  producing  eggs,  for 
only  one  bird  has  shown  any  tendency 
towards  broodiness. 

This  whirlwind  team  is  1S9  eggs  ahead 
of  last. year’s  leaders  in  the  Red  class  and 
has  laid  101  eggs  more  than  the  leading 
pen  (Leghorns)  in  the  entire  contest, 
at  this  time  a  year  ago. 

The  question  in  the  minds  of  the  in¬ 
terested.  spectators  is  “How  long  will 
these  birds  hold  the  lead?”  Our  only 
answer  can  be  “time  will  tell.” — D.  H. 
Horton,  Supervisor,  Egg-laying  Contest. 

•J*  i{c 

During  the  twenty-ninth  week  of  the 
fourth.  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  4,391  eggs  or  62.7  per  cent;  this 
is  a  drop  of  3.9  per  cent  under  last 
week’s  production  and  is  due  for  the 
most  part  to  broodiness  in  many  of  the 
birds.  The  pullets  have  laid  "a  total  of 
92,604  eggs  _to  date,  since  November  1 ; 
this  is  4,065  eggs  more  than  were  laid 
during  the  first  29  weeks  of  the  1925 
contest. 

High  Pens  for  Week. — Howard  P. 
Corsa,  Leghorns,  64 ;  Oak  Hill  Farm. 
Leghorns,  61  ;  Pinecrest  Orchards,  R.  I. 
Reds.  60;  John  Roshler.  Jr.,  Leghorns, 
59 ;  Glenrest,  Leghorns,  59  ;  White  Acres. 
Leghorns,  58. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are  : 

White  Leghorns. — Barnes’  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.316; 
Cedarhuirst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1.301; 
Howard  P.  Corsa,  Pa.,  1.290;  C.  R. 
Misner,  Pa.,  1.280;  George  B.  Ferris, 
Mich.,  1.20S;  Norman  C.  Jones,  Del., 
1,201. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  1,324 ;  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  1.152;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,101. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — LI.  W.  Van 
Winkle.  N.  Y..  1.135;  Howard  A.  Wells, 
N.  Y.,  1,108;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.,  1.073. 

White  Wyandottes.  - —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,207 ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  'Pa., 
1,068. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan 
Newhouse,  W.  Va.,  964. 

Blue  Andalusians. — F.  D.  Bird,  Conn., 

866. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  for  the  past  week  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Date 

High  Low  Conditions 

May 

15 

79 

33 

Clear. 

May 

16 

81 

45 

Rain. 

May 

17 

55 

51 

Partly 

cloudy. 

May 

IS 

85 

51 

Clear. 

May 

19 

90 

53 

Clear. 

May 

20 

77 

42 

Partly 

cloudy. 

May 

21 

79 

33 

Clear. 

“Stale”  Fresh  Eggs 

I  have  been  getting  eggs  that  on  open¬ 
ing  the  same  day  that  they  were  laid 
were  spoiled.  The  yolk  and  white  were 
not  separate,  and  they  had  a  very  bad 
smell.  Wlhat  is  the  cause  of  this?  I 
would  like  very  much  to  know.  M.  b.  f. 

New  York. 

Eggs  that,  for  any  reason,  are  re¬ 
tained  in  the  oviduct,  instead  of  being 
laid  as  soon  as  formed,  will  spoil  as 
quickly  as  in  any  other  very  warm  place. 
Eggs  have  been  found  to  contain  a  part¬ 
ly  developed  chick  when  laid,  due,  of 
course,  to  having  been  long  retained  with¬ 
in  the  hen’s  body.  This  is  rare,  how¬ 
ever.  and  ill-smelling  eggs  are  usually 
caused  by  improper  foods.  Heavy  feed¬ 
ing  upon  green  stuffs,  like  kale,  onion 
tops  or  other  strong  vegetables  will  often 
discolor  egg  yolks.  The  weed  known  as 
shepherd’s  purse,  found  in  gardens,  will 
also  discolor  the  interior  contents  of  the 
egg  and  needs  to  be  guarded  against  in 
some  places  where  hens  may  eat  consid¬ 
erable  of  it  when  other  green  stuff  is  not 
available  to  them.  m.  b.  d. 


WARNING 

By  virtue  of  its  rights  under  United  States  patent  1,580,287, 
Cello  Products  Incorporated  hereby  gives  notice  that  the  manu¬ 
facture,  use  and  sale  by  others  of  such  window  glass  substitutes 
as  are  covered  by  said  patent,  is  not  only  unauthorized,  but  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  Cello  Products  Incor¬ 
porated. 

The  scope  of  this  patent  is  such  that  any  product  comprising 
a  metallic  mesh  base,  covered  with  a  flexible  transparent  film 
which  wets  the  strands  of  said  base,  the  thickness  of  said  film  being 
such  that  the  outlines  of  the  meshes  of  the  base  are  substantially 
preserved  in  the  surface  of  the  film,  is  covered  thereby. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  infringers  of  this  patent  must  im¬ 
mediately  desist  or  they  will  be  prosecuted. 

CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 
21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

FROM  REAL  QUALITY  STOCK 

White  Leghorns  .  .  $  1 0.00  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  $  1 3.00 
S.  C.  Reds .  1 2.00  White  Wyandottes  .  1  S.OO 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

The  above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  The  same  rate  also  applies  to  larger 
orders.  For  smaller  shipments,  take  the  above  price  per  chick,  but  add  75c  for 
orders  of  25  chicks  or  $1.00  for  orders  of  50  chicks. 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of 
chicks  wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will 
deliver  to  you  youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

1_I  All  n  D/YC  Poplar  Hill  Farm 

i  Jl*al  il  j  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 


White  Leghorns  I 

Send  for  ‘Booklet 


1  InwanheaD 


Low  Priced! 

Vigorous !  == 

Prolific! 

Healthy!  Iff: 

n 

POULTRY  FARM  1 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


mm 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES  OUR  17th  YEAR 

JSy  For  1 1>  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  quality  and  egg  production.  We  know  that 
*9  1  "e  can  Please  you  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  satisfied  customers.  Don’t  fail  to 

1  M  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  including  our 

No.  1  grade  and  specials.  We  will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  up.  On  orders 
for  25  to  75  chicks,  add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

-7~,Hir>  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns . . . 10c  each 

ArrDFniTm  s-  &  R-  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  lVhite  Bocks . 12c  each 

JLlKtUMtU  White  &  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  . 13c  each 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas  . 15c  each 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  . 14c  each 

All  heavy  odds  and  ends,  10c  each.  Odds  and  Ends,  heavy  and  light,  as  they  come,  9c  each.  All  light  odds 
and  ends.  8c  each.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free.  A  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  worth 
dollars  given  free  with  each  order  amounting  to  $10.00  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


U  |7p\|  Iprn  PDIL'TQ  0,1  the  fine  purebred  baby  chicks.  Same  high 
■lYEiD  \J  KsILU  r  IxlU, U.  J  quality  and  good  service,  but  lower  prices. 

QPP  FI  A  I  Write  for  prices  on  extra  quality 

Of  LUlrVL  O  1  UV/K  chicks.  Our  literature  tells  the  story. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh..  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . *3.00  *5.25  *10.00  *45.00  $  90.00 

S.  C.  &  It.  C.  Beds,  Bid.  <£  Wh.  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas...  3.25  0.25  12.00  57.00  110.00 

.  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  3.75  0.75  13.00  62.00  120.00 

White  Orpingtons .  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.00 

Blk.  Jersey  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs .  6.00  11.00  20.00  95.00 

Mixed  Heavies  (Not  Accredited)  $10.00  per  100. 

Mixed  Light  (Not  Accredited)  $8.00  per  100 


100%  LIVE 
DELIVERY 
ORDER  TODAY. 


WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


0R-0-BRED 

‘LIVE  AND  LAY” 


BABY 

CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high  ^ 
power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  10f!  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLEB’S  HATCHERY,  zui  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


r  genera- 
ed  high  . 
:onas,  ^ 
live 

A 


Bred  from  carefully  selected  breeders. 

Mixed  . $3.00 

White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns  ... 

IIolly-Tanc.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  . 

Reds  &  White  Rocks.  Blk.  Minor' 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  406, 


Kicks 

.  Smith 

in  June 

hatched. 

and 

July 

25 

50 

100 

500 

10C0 

_ $3.00 

$5.25 

$  9.00 

$43.00 

$  84.00 

_  3.50 

5.75 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

0.25 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

_  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

.  . . .  4.00 

7.25 

14.00 

65.00 

125.00 

. .  .  .  4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

Circular  free. 

MIFFLINTOWN,  PA. 


Reduced  Prices  lor  June  —  Effective  June  3rd 


Varieties  100  50*4  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds . ,...$12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  R,  I.  Whites.  13.00^  62.50  120.00 

S.  C,  Anconas,  S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Assorted  (all  Breeds)  .  8c  each  straight 

Assorted  (all  Heavy  Breeds)  . 10o  each  straight 

Parcel  Post  Charges  Paid  to  all  points  in  U.  S.  A.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  No  Breeding 
.Stock  or  Hatching  Eggs  for  Sale. 


MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  56  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


920 


<Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  12,  1926 


The  Henyard 


Fattening  Broilers 

Will  you  tell  me  liow  to  fatten  young 
roosters  for  broilers?  I  have  some  young 
chicks  about  two  months  old  and  would 
like  to  fatten  them  for  broiling  and  fry- 
ing.  MRS.  L.  B. 

There  are  two  common  methods  of  fat¬ 
tening  young  cockerels  for  broilers.  One 
known  as  the  crate  method,  consisting  of 
confinement  to  crates  while  being  fed,  the 
other,  the  pen  method,  in  which  crates 
are  not  used  but  the  birds  are  confined 
to  small  pens  while  being  fattened. 
Slatted  crates,  with  close  mesh  wire  bot¬ 
toms,  are  stacked  for  convenience  in  feed¬ 
ing  and  the  birds  are  fed  from  small 
troughs  which  they  can  reach,  the  food 
being  given  two  or  three  times  daily,  in 
all  the  amount  that  will  be  quickly 
cleaned  up,  none  being  left.  This  food 
consists  chiefly  of  cornmeal  mixed  with 
skim-milk,  buttermilk  or  diluted  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  made  into  a  batter. 
Heavy  ground  oats,  wheat  middlings, 
ground  barley  or  ground  buckwheat  may 
be  added  to  the  cornmeal  if  desired.  The 
idea  is  to  make  the  birds  gorge  them¬ 
selves  with  a  semi-liquid  fattening  ra¬ 
tion,  in  which  milk  is  included,  and  re¬ 
main  quiet  between  feeding  periods.  They 
will  stand  this  forced  feeding  for  from 
10  days  to  two  weeks,  rapidly  putting 
on  soft  flesh  and  becoming  “milk-fed 
broilers.”  They  should  be  disposed  of 
before  they  go  “off  feed”  and  lose  what 
they  have  gained. 

The  pen  method  is  less  strenuous.  The 
birds  are  fed  some  cracked  corn  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  fattening  mixture  above  de¬ 
scribed,  and,  though  closely  confined, 
have  more  liberty.  It  is,  perhaps,  better 
adapted  to  farm  practice  or  where  it  is 
not  desired  to  fatten  and  dispose  of  the 
cockerels  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Restricted  liberty  and  heavy  feeding  upon 
especially  fattening  food  will,  of  course, 
cause  the  cockerels  to  take  on  fat  and 
become  more  desirable  for  the  table. 

M.  B.  D. 


White  Diarrhoea 

On  May  8  I  put  out  400  chicks  in  a 
brooder-house.  They  did  well  for  about 
three  days  and  then  started  with  white 
diarrhoea.  I  did  not  feed  them  until  72 
hours  old,  and  then  started  with  a  mash 
■starter,  oatmeal,  fresh  water,  then  gave 
them  skim-milk.  Do  you  think  skim-milk 
would  do  it?  They  go  out  every  day, 
and  have  not  been  chilled.  They  do  not 
eat  as  they  did  at  the  start ;  their  craws 
feel  full  of  wind.  The  house  was  cleaned, 
whitewashed  and  floor  clean  before  they 
were  put  in.  M.  K. 

These  chicks  are  very  likely  to  be  suf¬ 
fering  from  true  bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea,  a  disease  that  is  conveyed  through 
the  egg  or  from  infected  surroundings. 
There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease,  all  ad¬ 
vertised  remedies  b.  ng  worthless,  but 
there  are  forms  of  diarrhoea  which  are 
sometimes  called  white  diarrhoea  that 
are  of  different  nature  and  which  may  be 
caused  by  improper  feeding  or  care.  Any 
such  diarrhoea  may  show  a  whitish  dis¬ 
charge  that  soils  the  fluff.  Skim-milk 
would  not  cause  the  disease,  in  fact,  sour 
milk  is  one  of  the  best  foods  that  you 
could  possibly  have  given  and  should  be 
continued  in  liberal  amount.  I  prefer 
hard  grain  food  for  the  first  week  but 
many  poultrymen  use  a  dry  mash.  In 
either  case,  milk  in  some  form  should  be 
fed  as  an  important  part  of  the  ration. 
From  the  time  of  onset  and  heavy  losses, 
I  think  it  very  likely  that  your  flock  had 
true  white  diarrhoea.  If  your  brooder 
and  the  utensils  used  were  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  the  chicks  were  obtained 
and  the  latter  had  not  been  exposed  to 
infected  chicks  or  droppings  after  hatch¬ 
ing,  suspicion  would  naturally  rest  upon 
the  eggs  from  which  the  chicks  were 
hatched,  as  coming  from  an  infected 
breeding  flock.  M.  B.  D. 


Square  Henhouse;  Sa’^e  for 
Ducks  o 

1.  We  are  developing  a  small  poultry 
farm.  The  farm  is  on  a  side  hill,  scarce¬ 
ly  a  level  spot  on  it,  and  faces  the  south¬ 
west,  leaning  more  to  west  than  south. 
In  order  to  get  light  in  a  henhouse  we 
can  find  no  solution  except  a  square 
house.  Does  the  Michigan  type,  40x40, 
prove  satisfactory?  Will  it  properly  ac¬ 
commodate  500  White  'Leghorns?  We 
think  we  can  build  this  into  the  hill  and 
still  get  plenty  of  light  on  the  south  and 
west  sides.  2.  I  made  a  little  venture 
in  ducks,  and  I  find  that  if  I  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  at  eight  or  ten  weeks  I 
could  make  a  reasonable  profit.  But 
where  can  I  sell  them?  The  Johnson 
City-Endieott  people  will  not  buy  them 
until  holiday  time,  and  by  then  they  have 
eaten  their  heads  off  twice  over.  Duck 
eggs  go  well  on  this  market,  but  not  the 
meat.  What  are  “green”  ducks? 

Barton,  N.  Y.  B.  c.  B. 

1.  I  do  not  know  of  a  “Michigan 
type”  square  poultry  house,  though  there 
may  be  one.  The  “Missouri  type,”  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Experiment  Station  of 


Missouri,  is  a  square  building  of  any  de¬ 
sired  size,  up,  at  least,  to  30x30  ft.  with 
an  open  front,  straw  loft,  gable  roof  and 
one  or  more  windows  upon  east  and  west 
sides  for  additional  light.  This  house 
lias  advantages  over  the  customary  long 
building  and,  I  think,  would  prove  satis¬ 
factory  in  your  location.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  a  building  should  have 
at  least  three  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  fowl,  though,  of  course,  there  is  no 
absolute  rule  which  must  be  followed. 
Much  depends  upon  the  care  taken  of  the 
building  and  outside  freedom  given  the 
flock.  By  addressing  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  I  presume  that  you  would  be  able 
to  obtain  a  circular  of  information  with 
regard  to  the  building  spoken  of. 

2.  Green  ducks  are  young  ducks  from 
10  to  12  weeks  of  age,  fattened  for  mar¬ 
ket,  corresponding  to  broilers  in  other 
fowls.  They  are  handled  by  dealers  in 
poultry  in  all  large  cities  and  there 
should  be  at  least  a  limited  market  iu 
smaller  ones.  M.  b.  d. 


Coccidiosis 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  chickens?  They  are  about  six 
weeks  old,  weigh  *4  to  %  lb.  They  have 
been  very  healthy  until  recently  one  died 
and  following  that  nine  died.  This 
morning  four  more  were  dead.  They  just 
droop  around  and  pass  blood.  I  fed 
chick  starter  until  they  were  four  weeks 
old,  then  gradually  changed  to  cracked 
corn  and  oat  flakes,  etc.,  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  around  here  think  caused  the  death. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  a.  f. 

Your  chickens  are.  in  all  probability, 
suffering  from  coccidiosis,  an  increasing¬ 
ly  prevalent  disease  and  one  producing 
serious  losses  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  caused  by  an  organism  picked  up  with 
food  and  drinlr  from  dirty  surroundings 
and  soil  upon  which  poultry  has  long 
been  kept.  Birds,  rats  and  other  vermin 
also  carry  these  parasites.  Coccidiosis 
usually  makes  its  appearance  after  the 
chicks  have  reached  an  age  of  about  four 
weeks.  Those  that  have  been  infected 
earlier  then  show  by  their  droopiness, 
pale  color,  rough  plumage  and  other  signs 
of  lack  of  thrift  that  they  are  in  the  last 
stages  of  the  disease.  Deaths  may  in¬ 
crease  rapidly  until  all  the  seriously  in¬ 
fected  chicks  die.  There  is  no  cure. 
Early  and  continuous  feeding  of  milk  aids 
in  prevention,  through  increasing  vitali¬ 
ty  and  ability  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
the  parasite.  The  disease  is  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  raising  chicks  upon  clean 
ground  in  clean  quarters.  When  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  flock,  all  sick  chicks  should 
be  quickly  removed  and  pains  taken  to 
daily  clean  brooder  floors  and  utensils, 
to,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  further  spread 
of  the  infection.  The  flock  should  be 
given  a  run  on  clean  grass,  with  frequent 
removals.  Old  ground  or  quarters  should 
be  avoided.  Not  all  will  die,  though  the 
mortality  is  likely  to  be  heavy.  If  in 
doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  open  a  dead 
chick  and  examine  the  caeca,  or  blind 
guts ;  these  will  be  found  distended  with 
cheesy  matter  and  showing  evidence  of 
inflammation.  Droppings  may  or  may 
not  be  bloody.  m.  b.  d. 


Planning-  a  Henhouse 

I  am  planning  on  building  a  chicken 
house  with  sloped  roof,  high  enough  to 
stand  under,  feed  room  in  center.  Two 
pens,  10x12  ft.  each  pen  to  hold  50  hens. 
In  future,  if  I  need  more  space,  shall  I 
build  right  on  to  this  one.  Going  through 
the  country  I  see  chicken-houses  that 
must  hold  at  least  500  or  more.  Is  this 
practical  and  advisable?  Is  there  a  way 
of  letting  down  back  of  house  to  clean 
drop  boards?  Patched  sheathing  is  used, 
but  it  shrinks,  when  wet  and  spreads 
into  cracks?  I  want  the  best  model, 
most  efficient,  yet  the  most  inexpensive. 

Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.  J.  o.  n. 

Your  plan  of  a  central  feed  room,  with 
pens  extending  from  either  side  to  any 
desired  distance  is  practicable,  though 
the  dimensions  that  you  give  are  too 
small.  A  depth  of  building  from  16  to 
24  ft.  is  not  too  much,  and  the  length 
should  be  sufficient  to  afford  at  least  3 
sq.  ft.  to  floor  space  to  each  fowl.  The 
central  feed  room  may  be  of  any  size 
suited  to  storage  requirements.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  practicable  to  build  large  enough 
for  a  flock  of  a  thousand  or  more  fowls. 
The  more  nearly  square  a  building,  the 
less  material  needed  in  its  walls,  though 
any  saving  made  may  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  need  for  a  more  expensive  roof. 
For  a  medium-sized  flock,  up  to  several 
hundred  fowls,  I  should  prefer  a  building 
from  20  to  30  ft.  square,  gable  roof  with 
straw  loft,  open  front,  one  or  more  fixed 
windows  in  east  and  west  sides  and 
perched  in  the  rear.  This  might  or  might 
not  be  more  expensive  than  your  pro¬ 
posed  building.  Concrete  makes  most 
durable  and  a  satisfactory  floor.  An 
opening  in  the  rear  for  cleaning  the 
dropping  boards  could  easily  be  provided. 
Whether  or  not  it  would  be  wind-tight 
would  depend  upon  how  well  the  car¬ 
penter  work  was  done.  It  might  be 


made  so.  I  see  no  objection  to  your 
plan  if  you  make  the  building  at  least 
16  ft.  deep,  better  18  or  even  more, 
though  a  shed  roof  is  not  as  practicable 
when  you  get  too  great  depth.  With 
entry  to  pens  from  feed  room,  you  do 
not  need  two  front  doors.  M.  b.  d. 


Vaccine  for  Roup;  Peat 
Poultry  Litter 

1.  Will  vaccination  with  poultry  vac¬ 
cines  prevent  or  cure  cholera,  canker, 
etc.?  2.  It  is  said  that  peat  may  be  left 
on  a  cement  floor  for  six  months  without 
removal.  Is  this  healthful  to  the  poul¬ 
try?  Is  peat  the  best  poultry  litter? 

New  York.  J.  L.  F. 

1.  The  vaccine  treatment  for  roup  and 
allied  diseases  does  not  seem  to  have  come 
into  very  general  use,  though  it  has  been 
tried  and  apparently  found  efficient  by  a 
considerable  number  of  poultrymen.  Vac¬ 
cines  are  more  useful  as  preventives  than 
as  cures,  however.  Vaccines  for  poultry 
have  been  tried  because  of  the  success  of 
certain  similar  vaccines  in  the  treatment 
of  human  diseases,  but  there  are  only  a 
few  that  have  proven  efficient  in  human 
medication,  such  as  the  vaccine  used  to 
prevent  smallpox,  and  the  whole  subject, 
while  promising,  must  be  regarded  as  yet 
in  the  experimental  stage  in  the  case*  of 
most  diseases  in  which  vaccines  have 
been  tried.  Vaccines  and  serums  offer 
a  most  promising  field  to  the  medical  in¬ 
vestigator,  and  will  probably  add  greatly 
to  our  really  few  actually  curative  meas¬ 
ures  in  the  future,  but,  as  yet,  too  much 
dependence  cannot  be  placed  upon  them. 

2.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  kind  of 
poultry  litter  can  be  described  as  “best,” 
for  any  clean  absorbent  material  is  sat¬ 
isfactory.  I  should  expect  peat,  because 
of  its.  absorbent  power,  to  be  a  useful 
material  for  the  purpose  and  to  last 
•longer  without  becoming  unhealthfully 
foul  than  some  other  things  less  capable 
of  taking  up  moisture.  The  exact  length 
of  time  that  it  could  be  used  without 
danger  to  the  fowls  would  depend  upon 
several  things,  such  as  the  amount  used, 
the  number  of  birds  in  the  pen  and  the 
health  of  the  occupants  of  the  enclosure. 
The  length  of  time  any  litter  should  be 
used  is  dependent  upon  the  condition  of 
the  litter,  not  the  calendar.  m.  b.  d. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.  O.  Dt 


.Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
O.  O.  I).  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 


Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  0  00 

Bd.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Rocks. tWh.  Wyandottes  3.50  6.50  12.00 
Broiler  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 


MINGOVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  210,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 


SAVE! 

Lumber  Special 

Good,  sound,  seasoned  lumber 
from  Government  Camps 

$12.50  up  per  1000  BM  ft. 

Write  for  particulars  on  carload  specials 

Harris  Bros.  Co. 

Cresshill,  N.  J. 

These  and  many  other  bargains 


Connecticut  Farms 

105  acres,  6-room  house,  bath,  hot  water  heat,  large 
barn,  silo.  Price  415,000.  Completely  equipped 
Milk  wholesales  9  cents.  180  acres,  14-room  house 
5  barns.  Fine  for  stock  farm.  Price  49,000.  Near 
school.  90  acres,  good  buildings,  Piice45,000.  Terms. 
47  acres,  mostly  woodland,  4-room  house.  High 
elevation.  Price  42,300.  Cash  4750.  25  acres,  6-room 
house  with  3  fireplaces,  Dutch  oven.  House  needs 
repairs.  Price  41,200.  1  acre,  6  room  house,  barn 
State  Road.  Near  Nice  Village.  Price  42,000. 
flEKHEKT  E.  WEI, 1, 8,  SOUTIIKOIII),  SOUTIIBUItT,OONN 


PINE  TREE 


Quick  June  Shipments 

from  Oldest  Hatchery  in  U.  S. 
at  These  Prices  per  100 

White  Leghorns,  $9.50;  Barred  Rocks,  $11. 50- 
R.  1.  Reds,  $12.50;  Wh.  Rocks,  Wyandotteg 
and  Anconas,  $15.00;  Mixed  Chicks,  $9.00. 

Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed . 
Special  Matings,  $2  per  100  extra. 

S-  Legborn  Pullets,  8-10 

weeks,  $1  each.  Express  Collect. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

|UHV»et  Member  International  Baby  Chirk  Assn. 


BABY  CHICKS 


8- 1 0  W eeks 
4  Months 
Ready-to-Lay 

Certified  from  specialty-bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
which  were  Blood  Tested  understate  supervision.  Prices 
for  these  superior  Pullets  are  no  higher  than  for  un¬ 
tested  stock.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
Dept.  A  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHIX 


S8  per  100;  Barred  Rocks,  ISIO  per’lOO;’  S.  O.  Reds’ 
US  10  per  100.  10 0£  live  delivery  free. 

MITCHELL’S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown  Pa 

THEKENTBARREDROCKS 

Have  averaged  138  eggs  per  bird  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  West  Washington  Contest.  Reduced 
pi  ices  on  eggs,  day-old  chicks  and  breeding  stock 
Circular.  W.  H.  H.  KENT  Cazeuovia,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  s?0oper 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  #10—100  :  White 
Rocks,  812—100  ;  Mixed  Light,  #7—100  ■ 
Heavy,  #9—100.  lc.  added  if  lless  than  100 
order.  100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOMD,  McAIUterville,  Pa.  Box  2, 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock.  12  weeks  old.  June  and  July  delivery. 

JOSEPH  THIELMAN  RANSOM VILLE,  N.  Y. 


Wanted— 300  to  500^1^1 


Hatched  about 
April  15th; 

dellveredjulylst.  BBOOKSIBE  POULT  BY  HUM,  Nassau,  K.Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs 

$3.50  per  6;  $6  50  per  12,  prepaid,  from  35  lb.  Toms, 
16  to  20  lb  hens.  Healthy  flock  roaming  over  200 

acres,  Cloverlane  Farm  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Minorca  chicks  now  12c  each,  White  Leghorns  9c 
and  R.  I.  Reds  10c;  Broiler  chicks,  heavy  9c 

MINORCA  FARM  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c,  from  our  free 
range  flock.  100#  guar.  Special  prices 
on  500  or  1,000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  f.  B.  Frymopir  McAlistenrille,  Pi. 


CHICKS 


I  Illicit  *1;  ten-wks.,  81.35;  twelve-wks..  #1.50. 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 


SAVE 

MONEY! 

Send  in 
Your 

Order  Now ! 


Another 

Big  Price  Reduction! 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 

$3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

White  Leghorns 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks  Chicks 

$3.25  $6.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices  for  Special  Matings 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  and  special  hand¬ 
ling  charges  prepaid.  No  chicks  sent  C.  O.  D. 
No  order  for  less  than  25  chicks.  If  you  wish 
chicks  shipped  special  delivery,  remit  15c  for 
25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100  chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Address  Dept.  9 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Ducklings,  celebrated  for  quick  growth  and  large  size. 

12,  $4.80;  2o,  $9.00 ;  50.  $17.00;  100,  $32.00.  Indian  Runner  Ducklings,  English 
penciled  or  fawn,  best  layers  of  all.  12,  $4.50;  25,  $8.50;  50,  $16.00;  100,  $30.00. 
Tancred-Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  from  closely  culled  well-kept  flocks. 

LrJvCO  peJ.  is  made  annually.  25,  $2.75;  50,  $5.25;  100,  $9.75;  500, 

$47.50;  1,000,  $90.00.  Our  breeders  have  been  carefully  inspected  with  the  aid  of  an 
appointed  by  the  Poultry  Department  of  Cornell  University.  We  pay  postage  on 
all  shipments  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  No  C.  O.  D.  Please  send  money-order  or  check. 
Fairview  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


an  HONEST 

GUARANTEE 


Guarantee 


WE  GUARANTEE 

1  pound  of  Collis  Proc¬ 
ess  Pure  Dried  Buttermilk 
equals  in  feeding  value  3 
pounds  Condensed  Buttermilk 
or  12  pounds  Liquid  Butter¬ 
milk  of  average  solid  content. 
We  furthermore  guarantee 
that  Col  lis  Process  Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk  contains  all  the 
lactic  acid  present  in  the  Fresh 
Liquid  Buttermilk  from  which 
it  is  made. 


Collis  Products  Co. 
Clinton,  Iowa 


COLLIS  PRODUCTS CQ 


□ran 


ROSS 

BROODER 
HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical 
Building 

NO  corners  for  crowding  and  suffocation  of  chicks. 
Glass  doors  giving  plenty  of  light.  Large  floor 
area— ample  for  a  45V  ft.  brooder— 500  chick  size. 
Made  ot  Copper-Content  ROSSMETAL,  galvanized. 
Vermin  and  rat-proof.  Diameter  12  ft.,  height  6  ft.  10 
inches.  Combination  ventilator  and  stove  flue. 

A  substantial  discount  for  early  orders — subject  to 
shipment  ufter  November  1— Write  today. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

175  Warder  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  famous  ROSSMETAL  Silos,  Ensilage  Cutlers,  Comcribs,  elc. 


MEADOW  BROOK 
CHICKS 


PROMPT  DELIVERIES! 

We  are  offering  our  high  grade  quality  chicks  at  the 
following  reduced  prices,  effective  after  May  1st. 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  10c  en.  It.  I.  Reds  18c  ea. 
Barred  Rocks  18cen.  Mixed  Chicks  8c  ea. 

For  orders  of  100  or  less,  please  send  25c  additional 
for  special  handling.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or 
send  for  circular.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


200,000  CHICKS  1926 

SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 
June  and  July 

ONE  MATING  ONLY— The  Best 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $5  50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  6.00  11  00  52.50  100.00 

Broiler  Chicks  Asst.  H.  B.  5.50  10  00  47.50  90.00 

Broiler  Chicks  Asst.  L.  B.  5.00  8  00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100  per  cent  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed . 
Bank  Reference .  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  R  1  Box  10  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

USOL  FLY  SPRAY 

Keeps  Coins  Contented  from  Sunrise  to  Sunset 
USOL  FLY  SPRAY  will  free  your  animals  from 
the  fly  pest.  Your  cows  will  keep  in  good  con¬ 
dition  during  fly  time — milk  yields  won’t  shrink. 
Will  not  blister  hide  or  gum  up  and  discolor  hair. 
Easy  to  use,  leaves  no  unpleasant  odor. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  prices. 

AGENTS  WANTED! 

STANDARD  TAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1  Chestnut  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  big  free  1926  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB;  COMPANY 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts 


CHICKS 


Free  from  diseases:  safe  delivery 

White  Rocks,  llirt-rcd  Rocks, 
Rhode  Islnnd  Reds  and  White 
Leghorns,  Prices  from  #10  to  *18 
per  hundred.  MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 

2>BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

’  1  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8e.  100%  live  delivery, 
P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  T.  J.  EIIRENZELLER 
K.  K.  1).  No.  2  McAllstervllle,  l’a. 

^  U  I  ^  If  C  f  S,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  From  our 
■  1  ■  w  r\  w  \  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Superior  DUCKLINGS 


World’s 
Best 
Strains 

Mammoth  Pekin  and  Giant  Rouen  Ducklings, 
#18  per  50;  #85  per  100  ;  $170  per  500 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS 

$17  per  50;  $88  per  100,  $160  per  500.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid 
and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  18th  year  Producing  Duck¬ 
lings  that  live.  ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R-34,  Pboenuville.  Pa. 


P 


ARDEE’S 

ERFECT 

ERIN 


niim/l  | lino  the  world  s  best.” 

U  U  u  Iv  L I  liu  u1- 


PARDEE’S  PEKINS,  Blip,  N  Y. 


BEAUAND0T 


A  re  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 


MAMMOTH  Ducklings  rikht.  Shipped  right.  Cibe’ral  guar- 

PEKIN  °  Beauandol  Duck  Ranch, Sag  Harbor.L.I  ,N.Y. 

Uorning’s  Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Eggs,  60c  each. 
H  June  1st.  Fiona  Horning  Owego,  N.  Y, 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  ,T.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  May  15,  1926: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

Week 

Total 

1213 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada . 

1518 

The  Ferguson  Farm,  Tenn . 

.  87 

1490 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

1846 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  X.  Y. . , 

.  84 

1841 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  X.  J . . 

1648 

Thos.  I..  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 

.  92 

2079 

Barred  Rock  Chicken  Farm,  X.  J... 

.  68 

891 

Mt.  Kemble  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

.  7G 

2062 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass... 

.  92 

1.168 

Forsgate  Farm,  X.  J . 

.  65 

1403 

Lewis  Farms,  R  .1 . 

.  95 

1005 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  X.  J . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

.  80 

15G4 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

.  70 

1771 

John  Hall,  X.  J . 

.  98 

2244 

Chas.  W,  Creasy,  Pa . 

.  95 

1698 

87  1891 

805 


Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Andrew  Petro,  Pa .  90  1673 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  ,51 

Kilbourn  Htcbry  &  Pltry  Farm.'  Mich!  92  1384 

S.  C,  R.  I,  Reds 

Lambert  &  Sked,  N.  J .  93  1703 

Aseutney  Farms,  Vt . .!  87 

Hail  Bros.,  Conn . \\\  47 

White  Leghorns 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  J .  109  2°17 

DeVries  Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  54  1873 

Stoneleigh  Farms,  N.  Y .  90  1982 

Norcross  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . ! !  94  1607 

Wellward  Farm,  N.  Y . 80  160.5 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  103  *>130 

Puritas  Spring  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio .  54  1816 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  102  1699 

Amukassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  in".  I7r,q 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa . '.!  73  2019 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J .  101  1498 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  69  1808 

Highview  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  94  1719 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm,  X.  Y .  105  1448 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  102  2122 

S.  Olsen,  X.  J .  108  1808 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich . 115  2023 

Whitaere  Bros.,  Ohio .  79  1303 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  39  1307 

S.  C.  Price,  Pa .  101  1920 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  X.  J .  94  1764 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  X.  J .  103  1709 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  X.  Y .  88  1265 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  X.  J .  97  2011 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  X.  J .  98  1579 

Karols  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  70  1355 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  X.  J .  ho  2151 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  91  1620 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  109  2462 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  X.  J .  85  1633 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  54  1946 

Faul  Madsen,  X.  J . -  95  1293 

C.  G.  Parker,  X.  Y .  98  1942 

Win.  P.  Flint,  X.  J .  82  1725 

A.  DeMarco,  X.  J .  80  1476 

Kulil  Krest  Farm,  X.  J .  106  2040 

Golden  Oaks  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  90  1330 

Engleside  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  96  1926 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  X.  J .  106  1450 

A.  Turrin,  X.  J .  100  1618 

Broad  View  Farm,  X.  J .  104  1666 

Feinderf  Farm,  X.  J . ; .  112  2087 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  ill  2209 

Audley  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  88  1213 

Wene  Farms,  X.  J .  85  1558 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  X.  J .  106  1620 

Kostenbaden  Bros.,  X.  J .  106  1452 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  X.  J .  103  1S28 

Rockywood  F'arm,  X.  J .  63  1165 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  107  18S4 

White  Egg  Farm,  X.  J .  77  1324 

40  1415 


E.  C.  Laudenberger,  X.  J . . 

Forsgate  Farm,  X.  J .  104  1999 

Eigeuraucli  Farms,  Inc.,  X.  J .  84  1412 

H.  Rapp,  Sr.,  X.  J .  no  2024 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  101  1882 

David  Fox,  X.  J .  103  1585 

Monmouth  Co.  Jr.  Pltry  Clubs,  X.  J. .  83  1758 

Ernest  J.  Baer,  X.  J .  113  17S4 

Oakwood  Farms.  X.  J .  112  1513 

Fairfield  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  82  1327 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  X'.  J .  103  2097 

92  1574 


A.  K.  Hohmann,  X.  Y. 

H.  Westervelt,  X.  J .  93  2031 

116  1794 


Leon  H.  Niece,  X.  J... 

John  Cray,  X.  J .  109  1891 

97  1621 

99  1531 


Maplewold  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Mountain  View  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J.... 

J.  Mason  Mills,  X.  J .  121  2417 

100  1700 


United  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

G.  Lelbacli,  X.  J .  97  1413 

Turrell  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  75  1463 

Weiman  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  96  1586 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  93  1432 

Square  Deal  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  81  1434 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  98  1514 

S,  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm.  Ohio .  96  1444 

Mottled  Houdans 
Skylands  Farms,  X.  YT .  73  745 


Total .  9007  167545 


Loss  of  Chicks 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my  baby 
chicks?  They  were  hatched  April  25, 
taken  out  of  incubator  next  day,  com¬ 
menced  to  die  as  soon  as  put  in  brooder. 
Fed  after  36  hours  rolled  oat  flakes, 
given  water  when  put  out.  They  seemed 
very  thirsty  from  the  start,  before  being 
fed.  Droppings  are  dark,  not  white,  but 
very  wet ;  130  of  the  eggs  were  my  own 
R.  I.  Reds  from  a  pen  of  13  one-year-old 
hens,  and  a  very  fine  cockerel."  They 
looked  very  fine.  The  eggs  did  not  hatch 
very  well,  were  fertile,  but  chicks  died  in 
the  shell.  Also  had  50  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  set  at  same  time  in  a  neighbor’s 
incubator.  Only  54  Reds  and  20  Wyan¬ 
dottes  hatched ;  the  Reds  have  most  all 
died  (die  every  day)  but  the  Wyandottes 
are  living  better  up  to  date.  H.  H.  R. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  causes  of 
deaths  among  young  chicks  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  assign  the  right  one  positively 
without  more  knowledge  of  the  case  than 
you  give.  When  chicks  that  are  apparent¬ 
ly.  healthy  when  hatched  commence  dying 
within  a  few  days  in  such  numbers  as  to 
make  it  evident  that  some  communicable 
disease  is  present,  however,  one  is  not 
apt  to  be  wrong  in  assuming  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  a  dis¬ 
ease  acquired  through  the  egg  or  by  con¬ 
tact  soon  after  hatching.  Such  chicks 
become  droopy,  hunched  up  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  very  noticeably  weak  a  day  or 
more  before  death  and  may  or  may  not 
show  evidence  of  diarrhoea.  When  this 
latter  occurs,  it  is  apt  to  be  of  a  whitish 
character,  sticking  to  the  fluff.  M.  b.  d. 


,  MASSACHUSETTS , 

CERTIFIED 

M1LOT 

BREEDERS 


Young 
Cockerels 
at  Low 
Summer 
Prices 


Each  of  the  undersigned  breeders  is  a  member 
of  the  Mass.  Ass’n  of  Certified  Poultry  Breeders, 
Inc.  We  offer  8-12  weeks  old  cockerels  from 
awo-eiear  dams,  also  unpedigreed  birds  from 
superior  breeding  stock,  absolutely  free  from 
disease,  kept  under  sanitary  conditions,  with  an 
assn  ranee  of  fair  treatment  for  every  customer. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

GROTON,  MASS. 

8.  C.  R.  I.  REDS — 191  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

is  the  average  production  record  of  our  pen  at 
Storrs  International  Laying  Contests  for  the 
last  six  consecutive  years.  Our  stock  pedigree 
bred  with  trap-nest,  twelve  years  for  Vigor,  Pro¬ 
ductiveness,  Looks.  Cockerels,  Yearling  hens 
and  males. 

MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  M  ASS. 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Select  eight  weeks  old  pedigreed  cockerels  from 
our  best  families.  Our  birds  have  averaged  193 
eggs  in  six  Storrs  Contests.  1925  Contest  records, 
Storrs  2,300;  N.  Y.  State  2,288;  Canadian  2,001. 

>  ACREBRIDGE  FARM 

MARLBOROUGH,  MASS. 

Trap-nested,  production-bred 
8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
8-weeks  and  yearling  cockerels. 


AY 

f\ 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Hundred 

White  Leghorns,  $8  hundred.  Mixed  heavy 
breeds,  $8  hundred.  Prepaid.  Strong  chicks.  Guar 
sat.  Circular.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  McClure,  Pa. 


Sr  DFn  fHIf  S12  per  hundred  pMixed  Heavy 
•  l  ulvllj  Breeds  for  Broilers,  $8. 

Lay-well  Farm  Rome  Ho.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


/?  7  DJ7nC  Certified — Accredited. 

•  -•  ALL/O  June  chix  Grow  Fast. 

Small  lots— 20c  ;  300— $46  ;  500— $70  ;  1,000— $1S0.  A  few 
March  Pullets.  Circulars.  ASCUTNE1  FARMS,  Hartlaod.  Vermont 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


Now  #13—100.  Pure  Strain.  None  Better. 

Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males,  $18 — 100 
postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock, 
strong  chix.  Prompt  delivery  and  your  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  to 

S*  W,  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

®  13c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


Utility  Barred  Rock  PULLETS 

12-wks,  old  at  SI  .50each.  White  Leghorns  at  10-wks.. 
S1.25  each.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM  Palmyra,  Pa.  Box  R 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  flocks  bred  for  egg  production.  10-12-weeks  old 
Prices  reasonable.  IDEAL  FRUIT  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Westfield,  H.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Offering  for  shipment  during  May  and  June,  8  to  10- «  k.- 
old  pullets,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test,  at  $1.25  each.  CEBARMURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway.  H.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  before  placing  your 
order.  FISHER  BROS.  Atlantic,  Pa. 

Imported  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Males  head  our  first  grade  Pure  Barron  strain  mat¬ 
ings.  Pedigrees  272-314.  First  grade  chicks,  June 
delivery,  only  13  cents;  second  mating,  same 
strain,  10  cents  each,  prepaid.  Hatches  each  week. 

Write  R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


White  Wyandotte  Chicksw 


Marlin’s  Strain  ” 

WELL  BRED 

Healthy  stock.  $12  hundred.  Special  matings,  $15 
hundred.  White  Hocks  same  price.  100$  live  deliv¬ 
ery,  postpaid.  JAS  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Sprinus,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  White  Wyandotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 

■  Giants,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  R.  1.  Reds. 
Uauy  V :  1 1 1 A  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  Write  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville,  Maryland 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Qnnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
•°>J4  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.^Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks.  Special  feeding  directions  with 
all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
BOX  75  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


S.C.R.L  REDS 

TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED 

Records  up  to  314  Eggs  in  One  Year 

It  pays  to  buy  the  best,  one  customer 
writes,  “We  have  bred  your  strain  of 
Reds  for  past  12  years,  our  star  per¬ 
former  laid  303  eggs  in  one  year,  mak¬ 
ing  a  run  of  84  eggs  straight.  On  two 
entries  at  Storrs’  Egg  laying  Contest, 
our  birds.  were  2nd  high  pen  1st  year 
and  1st  high  Red  pen  2nd  year— proof 
that  blood  does  tell.” 

Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs  and 
This  Year’s  Breeders 

at  big  reductions,  during  June  and 
July.  Also  well  grown  10  to  12  week 
old  selected,  pedigreed  Cockerels. 

Catalogue  Free 

WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  30,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


SIND  HO  MONBKffCHICKS 

Just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  pre¬ 
paid  100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy,  purebred  chicks  from 
healthy,  bred-to-lay  flocks.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horn"1,  10c;  Anconas,  11c;  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  8.  el¬ 
and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  12c;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes,  14c;  Mixed,  8c.  Orders 
for  less  than  100  chicks  lc  per  chick  more. 

SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  IND. 

Cliiclx.  Prices 

SMASHED-SMASHED-SMASHED 

Our  15th  year  Hatching.  Heavy  laying  strain 
tested  for  laying  each  year.  6  1 -2c  up  per 
chick.  White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  and  Broilers.  Chicks  delivered  to 
y our  door.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds.. .. 


25 

50 

100 

. .  ?2. 50 

$4.75 

#9.00 

5.75 

11.00 

..  S. 50 

4>.25 

12.00 

4.25 

8.00 

Bank  Reference.  100%  1  _  . . 

prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.er  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1.000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  nace,  Hletllgtervilleipa. 

ARISTOCRAT  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Orders  now  hooked  for  June  shipments— the  ideal  month 
J9,r  ,s"ccess.  Large  White  Leghorns,  $8  per  100.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Mottled  Anconas,  #10,  Prolific  White  Wyandottes. 
81 8, Ban  ed  anti  White  Rocksand  S.  C.  Reds,  $11. 100%  live 
delivery.  Circular.  SEI0ELT0N  FARMS,  Wualiingtonvillo,  l'a 


CHICKS;0'/,™' 

St  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range  Stock.  Rocks  and  Reds,  Wyandotte 
Leghorn,  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown.  Pa.  Box  50 

Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themielves 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $275  $575  $10°00 
S.  0.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  3.25  6.25  12  00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9  00 

100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage,  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richlield.  Pa. 


Mixed  or  Broilers . 8lo  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  9  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  lO  per  100 

Special  prices  ou  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

babychicks 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns..  $2.25  $4.25  $8 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  2.50  4.75  9 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  3  75  'j 

Special  prices  ou  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  from  thi8  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAlisterville,  Pa 

STRICKLER’S  JULY  CHICKS 

Hatches,  July  6-13-20-27.  Large  Type  Tan- 
ered-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
269-egg  line  matings.  No  lights  used;  chicks 
are  extra  hardy  and  vigorous.  Thorobred 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped  parcel 
post,  prepaid  ,100%  live  deli  very  guaranteed, 
at  $10  per  100,  $48  per  500,  $95  per  1,000.  Cir¬ 
cular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CHICKS 


BABY 

CHICKS 


26  60  100 

S.  C.W.  Legs.  $2.50  $4.75  $  9 
S.  C.  B.  Rocks  2.75  5.25  10 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  2.75  5.25  10 

Mixed  Chicks.  2.25  4.25  8 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery. postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPUING  HATCHER  1, 

F.  K.  LE1STEK,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Fa.  II.  I).  2 

Chicks  That  Grow — From  Hens  That  Lay 

100 %  live  delivery  to  your  door.  25  50  100  500 

White  LeghcTi-ns  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

Barreti  Rocks  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  4.00  7.00  13  00  62  50 

Assorted  or  Mixed  Chicks  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.*50 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  field.’  pa."c- 

BABY  Mixed  or  Broiler . #  8  per  100 

_  ”  1  S.  C.  VV .  Leghorn .  9  per  100 

CHIX  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10  per  100 

**  ■  S  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  11  per  J00 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FAIKV1EW  1*0 11,111  Y  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  D.  Mo  3 

w’VV  -  $  7  per  100 

5s.  (J.  W.  Leghorns..  9  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  10  per  100 

„  .  ,  .  Reds .  lO  per  100 

.Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed-  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  1  .  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  l’a. 

CHICKS  < 

White  Leghorns  (Barron)  -  8c  &  18c 
Barred  Rocks  ....  jQc 

The  Cyclone  Hatchery,  MilIerstown,Pa. 

ARRED  ROCKS 
:.  I.  REDS  AND 
„  .  .  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

vv  rite  for  catalog  and  price  list. 

STONY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 

CHICKS  From  HEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  lOc;  Reds,  10c;  heavy  mixed,  8c. 
100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 

B.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

PHIPItC  (  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  8o,  from  my  own  free 
UlllUiVO  )  range  flock.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular 
Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Fa. 


BABY  CHICKS  | 


HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks.  Every  bird  inspected  and  marked  by  an  expert 
tramed  and  approved  by  the  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You 
K-SOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A  arieties  Prices  on — 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds... 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas.  Buff  and  White  Rocks _ 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes . 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$49.50 

$95.00 

3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

115.00 

3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

115.00 

3.75 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

22  and  thereafter 

WRITE  TODAY 
SAVE  MONEY 


any 


HOYTVILLE 


HATCHERY 
“Where  the 


BOX  5 

Good  Chicks  Come 


HOYTVILLE. 
From  ” 


OHIO 


922 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  12,  1926 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  only  farm  paper  published.  Get 
that !  K- 

Pennsylvania. 

There’s  no  mistaking  the  sentiment 
behind  that  terse  statement.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  75  per  cent  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  225.000  subscribers  feel  the  same 
way  about  it. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  earn  my  way 
through  college,  and  replied  to  an  ad.  in 
the  Field  and  Stream  magazine.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  the  ad.  and  the  reply.  Would  you 
give  me  your  opinion  of  the  offer?  1 
have  no  five  dollars  to  throw  away  on  a 
worthless  book.  I  know  many  herbs 
which  grow  in  the  woods  near  our  house. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  w.  R. 

This  inquiry  pertains  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  F.  P.  Barton  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  which  company  desires  to  teach 
others  how  to  make  money  in  gathering 
herbs,  roots,  ferns,  etc.  The  book  and 
instructions  may  be  all  as  represented, 
but  if  the  young  man  is  depending  upon 
information  of  this  sort  to  enable  him 
to  earn  money  to  pay  his  way  through 
college  we  fear  his  education  may  be  in¬ 
definitely  delayed.  The  Barton  Company 
represent  that  $5  to  $10  a  day  can  be 
earned,  but  the  company  does  not  pur¬ 
chase  the  roots,  herbs,  etc.  regarding 
which  it  furnishes  the  information.  It 
is  very  much  like  the  Sinclair  scheme  of 
California  for  collecting  butterflies. 

Find  enclosed  a  letter  that  I  received 
a  few  days  ago  from  Ansley  D.  Fox, 
president  of  Seaboard  Development  Co., 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  incidentally  the  one 
time  promoter  of  the  Fox  Motor  Car  Co., 
of  Philadelphia.  Read  it  carefully,  and 
let  me  know  if  it  is  a  scheme  for  money 
making  or  does  Mr.  Fox  mean  what  he 
says?  s- 

New  York. 

This  subscriber  was  apparently  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  Fox  automobile  enterprise  and 
Mr.  Fox  now  wants  to  discharge  his 
moral  obligation  by  inviting  him  to  in¬ 
vest  in  the  above  named  real  estate  pro¬ 
ject.  He  reasons  that  all  automobile  en¬ 
terprises  started  in  the  past  five  years 
have  failed  while  practically  all  real  es¬ 
tate  developments  along  the  Atlantic  City 
section  of  New  Jersey  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  and  profitable.  Perhaps  Mr.  Fox 
is  sincere  in  what  he  says,  but  he  may 
be  mistaken  in  his  conclusions  as  he  was 
in  the  automobile  project.  We  recall  he 
threatened  to  sue  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  libel 
when  vre  advised  our  readers  to  keep  out 
of  the  automobile  investment.  There  is 
in  the  present  offer  to  his  former  inves¬ 
tors  to  recoup  their  losses,  the  suggestion 
of  a  “reloading”  scheme  invariably  prac¬ 
ticed  by  professional  promoters.  The 
usual  result  is  that  the  investor  is  stuck 
the  second  time.  Mr.  Fox  may  be 
sincerely  philanthropic  in  his  suggestion 
to  his  former  victims,  but  there  is  no 
question  about  the  record  as  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  accepting  invitations  of  this 
sort. 

Would  you  recommend  the  Steber  Ma¬ 
chine  Co., ‘741  Steber  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
as  an  honest  company?  Will  they  keep 
their  promise?  c-  s* 

Delaware. 

The  Steber  Machine  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
as  reported  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  The  company  sold 
knitting  machines  to  women  under  con¬ 
tract  to  buy  the  stockings  knit  by  the 
purchaser.  This  was  a  safe  contract,  in 
most  cases,  as  many  of  the  women  buy¬ 
ing  the  machine  could  not  operate  it  at 
all.  The  scheme  has  run  its  course.  It 
is  reported  that  the  property  of  the 
Auto  Knitter  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  to 
be  sold.  This  company  was  the  pioneer 
or  originator  of  the  “work-at-home 
scheme”  to  sell  knitting  machines,  and 
apparently  the  last  to  go. 

Seven  officers  and  employes  of  the 
Lincoln  Automobile  League,  Inc.,  were 
sentenced  to  six  months  each  in  the  Al¬ 
legheny  county  jail  by  Judge  W.  H.  S. 
Thomson  in  United  States  district  court 
M-ay  22,  after  pleading  no  defense  to 
charges  of  using  the  mails  in  a  scheme 
to  defraud.  They  were  R.  E.  Hastings, 
president  of  the  league;  Benjamin  H. 
Resnick,  John  D.  Arnold,  J.  J.  Mc- 
Givern,  A.  Wirtzman,  M.  Zack  and  A. 
Abrams.  Ella  N.  Silver  and  nine  men 
indicted  in  the  case  have  not  pleaded. 

It  was  testified  that  the  solicitors  col¬ 


lected  aDout  $20,  as  their  commission, 
and  the  balance  was  collected  through  the 
mails.  It  was  declared  that  application 
for  towage  was  ignored  and  all  that  the 
patrons  received  in  return  for  their  money 
was  a  cheap  emblem  to  carry  on  the  front 
of  their  cars. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Papers. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  many  “service 
contract”  schemes  which  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  warned  the  public  against  for  the 
past  three  years.  Automobile  owners  are 
many  times  led  to  believe  they  are  buy¬ 
ing  automobile  insurance  when  they  sign 
these  contracts.  The  public  should  be 
on  its  guard  when  agents  for  this  class 
of  frauds  put  in  their  appearance. 

In  enclosed  letter  you  will  find  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  I  have  cut  from  our  county 
paper  advertising  for  a  salesman.  I  wish 
you  would  look  up  this  company  to  see 
if  they  are  reliable  and  square  before  I 
write  to  them  for  the  agency.  W.  w.  H. 

New  York. 

The  advertisement  of  Milestone  Rub¬ 
ber  Oo.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  offers 
“salary  $300  per  month.”  There  are  any 
number  of  salesmen  available  at  that 
price.  The  advertisement  is  deceptive  on 
the  face  of  it,  as  the  company  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  paying  $300  a  month  salary. 
It  has  no  responsibility  that  we  can  find 
either. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  from  the 
Imperial  Advertising  Co.,  New  York.  Is 
this  company  reliable?  I  would  like  to 
know  why  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  buy 
a  pen  from  them  to  address  their  adver¬ 
tising.  M.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  offer  of  work  addressing  envelopes 
at  $1  per  hundred  is  just  bait  to  sell  the 
fountain  pen.  No  concern  could  afford  to 
pay  any  such  price  for  addressing  and 
the  Imperial  Advertising  Company  has 
no  intention  of  paying  for  addressing  at 
all.  It  is  simply  another  work-at-home 
scheme. 

If  we  had  had  the  current  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  two  weeks  ago  we  would 
have  been  $125  to  $150  ahead.  My  broth¬ 
er  went  to  the  local  drugstore  to  get  some 
formalin  to  treat  oat  seed  and  something 
for  potatoes.  The  druggist  said  he  was 
out  of  formalin  but  had  something  better, 
“Oarbocide,”  could  surely  say  that  it  will 
kill  everything  that  has  lungs  and  eyes. 
We  used  it  on  10  bu.  of  early  potatoes, 
result  rot  and  every  sprout  dead.  We  are 
dragging  the  ground  over  to  put  in  some 
other  crop.  I  told  the  druggist  about 
this  and  showed  him  the  article  in  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  which  he  cut  out;  will  not 
sell  any  more  to  farmers  for  treating  po¬ 
tatoes.  Two  of  my  neighbors  bought 
some,  but  will  not  use  it.  J.  F.  K. 

New  York. 

This  is  the  first  report  of  an  actual 
test  of  the  “Carbocide”  for  which  the 
Union  Chemical  Co.,  of  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
makes  such  wonderful  claims.  The  pro¬ 
moter  of  this  enterprise  has  been  fooling 
the  farming  public  on  one  product  or 
another  for  a  good  many  years.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  been  doing  its  best  to  head 
him  off. 


One  of  your  subscribers  told  me  of 
what  ability  you  had  of  securing  mail 
order  goods,  that  the  firms  would  not 
send.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
you  see  what  you  could  do  with  my 
case.  On  Jan.  21,  1925  a  money  order 
for  $10  was  sent  to  the  New  Jersey  Po¬ 
lice  Dog  Kennel,  Camden,  N.  J.,  which 
was  paid  Feb.  27.  I  was  to  have  the  dog 
when  it  came.  They  wrote  me  one  letter 
stating  the  dog  would  be  shipped  March 
4,  but  it  never  came  and  I  cannot  get 
an  answer  from  them.  mrs.  ii.  t.  d. 

Pennsylvanina.  • 

The  New  Jersey  Police  Dog  Kennels 
disregarded  the  subscriber’s  correspond¬ 
ence  and  also  ours.  We  took  the  matter 
up  with  the  chief  of  police  of  Camden, 
N.  J.,  and  the  report  is  that  the  kennels 
did  a  thriving  business  at  Camden. 
Many  complaints  were  received,  however, 
from  people  who  had  forwarded  checks, 
and  had  not  received  their  dogs.  The 
complaints  were  pressed  vigorously,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  kennels  left  town 
suddenly  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
locate  him.  It  was  understood  that  he 
was  somewhere  in  Philadelphia,  but  it 
has  been  impossible  to  locate  him.  We 
are  publishing  the  record  so  that  if  they 
approach  any  of  our  other  readers,  they 
will  not  accept  the  propositions,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  have  information  of 
their  whereabouts  if  discovered.  It  is 
wiser  to  do  necessary  investigation  be¬ 
fore  parting  with  any  money.  In  this 
case  the  $10  was  lost. 


Lowest-Cost  Haulage 
for  Farmers 

You  want  Speed  Wagon  sureness  of  perform¬ 
ance — and  Speed  Wagon  ability  to  outlast  the 
years — and  Speed  Wagon  fleetness  to  bring 
your  markets  nearer. 

You  want  its  carrying  capacity,  its  generous 
loading  space,  its  brute  power,  its  gentle  riding 
qualities  and  the  several  added  features  of  the 
newly  designed  Speed  wagon. 

Getting  these  elements  entails  no  price  penalty! 

The  Speed  Wagon  is  the  world’s  lowest  priced 
l^-ton  commercial  car. 

It  is  many  hundreds  of  dollars  below  the 
average  of  all  trucks  of  from  1  to  IV2  tons 
capacity. 

Initial  price,  cost  per  ton,  price  per  mile,  cost 
per  horse-power,  lowness  of  depreciation — 
however  you  figure  costs  you  will  find  Speed 
Wagon  economy  a  provable,  tangible  feature. 

4-cylinder  chassis,  $1090.  6-cylinder  chassis,  $1240. 
Standard  bodies  to  fit  every  farm  load. 


ItEO  MOTOR,  CAR  COMPANY  *  X^nstntf,  ''Michigan 

 .  ■  - 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Hot  Weather  is  coming 


Get  Readu  NOW ! 

Hillllll) 


/ARDER  your  Champion  Milk 
U  Cooler  and  be  sure  of  bet¬ 
ter  milk.  Stops  germ  growth. 
Removes  food  and  animal 
flavors.  Simple  to  use.  Easy  to 
clean.  One  milking  saved 
more  than  pays  its  costs.  The 
Champion  has  outsold  all 
other  coolers  every  year  for 
32  years.  Order  yours  today. 

Champion  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  Inc. 

10  Squires  Street  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


.miimnH 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER. 

Stops  Germ  Growth 


IIIIIH 


Dairy  Inspector  Says- 

“Purity  Strainer 

Is  Best  On  Market  Today’ 


Dr.  Clark's  Purity  Strainer  is  endorsed  by  thousands 
of  Users  as  the  best  for  removing  all  dirt  and  sediment 
from  milk.  It  is  the  only  strainer  on  the  market  guaran¬ 
teed  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt,— or  your  money  back. 
Thousands  in  use  by  dairies,  creameries,  condensaries 
and  farmers  everywhere.  Simple  to  use  and  easy  to  clean. 
Makes  possible  top  notch  prices  for  clean  milk.  Grade 
“A”  tests  are  common  with  users  of  Purity  Strainers. 


Made  in  two  sizes— lOqUart  and  18  quart.  Ask  you? 
dealer.  If  he- can’t  supply  you,  write  direct  for  de¬ 
scriptive  {older  and  'prices,  giving  your  dealer’s  name. 


Dept.  A 


Purity  Stamping  Company 


Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


Purity  Cotton  Discs  are  made* 
in  anysizefrom5^fin.lo7in. 
diameter ,  /or  all  makes  of 
strainers  or  fillers.  Send  for 
la  trial  order. 


What  Ails  the  Guinea  Pigs? 

Last  January  I  was  beguiled  by  the 
wonderful  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
pntnea  pig  dealers  into  buying  40  cavies. 
T  built  some  cabinet  hutches  like  those 
shown  in  the  government  bulletin,  laid 
fa  hay,  oats,  apples  and  carrots  for  food 
supply  and  started  in  to  make  a  fortune. 
Many  of  the  females  were  bred  when  re¬ 
ceived,  and  in  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
manv  families  began  to  arrive.  Then  my 
Troubles  began  to  arrive  also  Three- 
fourths  of  the  young  ones  died  at  from 
one  dav  to  four  or  five  days,  also,  most 
of  the  mothers  sickened  sooner  or 
later  and  died.  Fortunately,  I  have, 
arranged  and  kept  an  individual 
card  system,  so  I  was  enabled  to  make 
pure  that  it  was  the  mothers  only  that 
were  dying  off.  A  letter  from  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  Washington,  states  that  these 
dealers’  pamphlets  telling  about  keeping 
them  outdoors  in  all  kinds  of  zero 
weather  are  very  misleading  and  all 
wrong.  Cavy  mothers  and  young  will 
not  stand  much  below  60  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  I  figured  from  that  that  probably 
mine  had  been  chilled  by  night  tempera¬ 
tures  as  low  as  40  degrees.  Also,  I  was 
advised  to  cut  out  fruit  and  roots  and 
feed  only  leafy  vegetables  such  as  cab¬ 
bage,  lettuce  and  spinach.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  out  these  instructions  faithfully 
for  the  past  six  weeks,  feed  hay,  oate, 
stale  bread,  milk,  lettuce  and  spinach. 
You  can  imagine  the  cost!  But  that  is 
a  minor  matter  just  now,  as  I  want  to 
eolve  the  question  of  saving  the  mothers 
and  young.  So  far  the  results  are  still 
negative.  I  have  had  three  families  the 
past  two  weeks  and  each  mother  has 
sickened  and  died.  They  refuse  to  eat, 
ruffle  up  their  fur,  breathe  hard  and 
finally  die  without  a  struggle.  The  last 
litter'  of  two  arrived  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Yesterday  the  mother  died.  I  have  ex¬ 
perimented  on  the  two  young  ones  with 
warm  milk  from  an  eye  dropper  and  find 
they  take  it  eagerly ;  am  feeding  them 
three  times  a  day  and  so  far  they  seem 
to  be  thriving. 

What  shall  I  do  next?  Keep  on  try¬ 
ing  or  give  it  up?  What  I  would  like 
to  know  is  whether  it  is  actually  feas¬ 
ible  to  raise  litters  of  young  during  the 
Winter  months.  Will  the  mortality  be 
less  during  the  warm  Summer  months, 
when  green  feed  is  plentiful  and  used 
as  the  principal  feed. 

It  is  very  evident  from  my  cards  that 
bearing  young  has  caused  all  the 
trouble.  The  males  and  all  the  females 
that  have  not  yet  had  young  are  in  the 
pink  of  condition.  And  the  prospective 
mothers  show  no  signs  of  failing  until 
after  bearing  young.  Can  any  of  the 
numerous  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ad¬ 
vise  me  from  .their  own  experience  just 
what  I  am  failing  to  do?  J.  E.  H. 
Connecticut. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, *NC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


THE  ALBANY  HOSPITAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

The  Albany  Hospital,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Albany  Medical  College,  is  the  largest  General  Hospital 
between  New  York  and  Buffalo.  A  new  addition  is  about 
to  be  erected,  which  will  increase  its  present  capacity  of 
420  beds  to  600  beds.  Its  Training  School  offers  to  young 
women,  who  are  High  School  Graduates,  a  three-year 
course  of  instruction  in  all  departments  of  Nursing. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  September  1926  Class 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Albany 
Hospital,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  II ANDS— Teamsters,  Milkers- 

Apply  mminKSS  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE, 251  Main  SI  , rovfill- 
KFEP8IE,  N.  Y.,  for  first  class  places.  Best  wages  paid. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Hate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  pet- 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcliwortli  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  general  houseworker  in 
Summer  hotel;  also  all  around  cook  for  July 
1;  state  wages  and  reference  in  first  letter. 
HOTEL  RITA,  North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  plain  cook  for  small  family 
in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Reply  to  ADVERTISER 
597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework.  Dr.  BIRNEY, 
Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 

/ - — — 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man  in  a  private  in¬ 
stitution  for  nervous  and  mental  cases;  also 
to  do  lawn  work  with  patients;  wages  $55  per 
month,  board,  room  and  laundry;  apply  with 
reference  and  experience.  J.  E.  GILLETTE, 
Box  4,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  farmer  wanted  for  well-equipped  and 
stocked  dairy  farm  in  the  bills  of  middle- 
north  Florida;  must  know  how  to  make  dean 
milk  and  ship  without  loss;  clean  milk  sells 
w-holesale  for  50  cents  a  gallon  in  Summer  and 
60  cents  in  Winter;  therefore  the  only  limit  to 
salary  is  the  man’s  ability  to  earn  it;  what  is 
wanted  is  a  real  competent  dairy  farmer  who 
can  work  hard  and  has  a  good  successful  record 
but  wants  to  better  himself'  and  eventually  own 
a  farm  here;  all  concentrates  raised  right  on  the 
farm;  Alfalfa  in  Winter  and  Kudzu  in  Summer 
provide  permanent  legume  pasture,  carrying  two 
to  three  cows  all  the  year  around.  CHAS.  F. 
LEACH,  Cherokee  Farms,  Monticello,  Florida. 


WANTED  at  once,  on  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
farm,  good  steady,  single  man;  state  wages. 
JOS.  D.  BURROUGHS,  Box  57,  South  Cairo, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  for  plain  cook¬ 
ing,  assistant  housekeeping;  six  in  family; 
must  be  fond  of  children;  references;  $50  month. 
MRS.  J.  H.  CRAGIN,  Kenwood  Sta.,  Oneida, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife;  wife  to  do  plain 
housework;  man  work  at  gardening;  wages 
$75  per  month  and  found.  MOUNTAIN  BROOK 
FARM,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  begin  work  September  1,  experi¬ 
enced  woman  to  manage  house  and  cook  for 
12  women;  good  home  for  right  person.  Write 
BOX  318,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  general  farm  work 
on  modern  dairy  farin;  state  wages.  HIGH¬ 
LAND  STOCK  FARM,  Route  1,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  Protestant  woman  as  cook  and  gen¬ 
eral  houseworker;  family  of  three  adults; 
Westchester  County;  give  references  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  654,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  experienced,  general  farm  work;  per¬ 
manent;  $60,  room,  board.  J.  B.  BECKER, 
Callic-oon  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Girl,  16  to  20,  to  help  with  house¬ 
work  and  care  of  three  children;  can  offer 
good  home  near  New  York  City  to  an  honest, 
intelligent,  and  willing  girl;  references  re¬ 
quired  and  given;  fare  paid  one  way;  $30 
monthly.  MRS.  JOHN  GEBHART,  Scarborough, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  Protestant  young  man 
to  assist  at  milking  and  general  farm  work; 
must  be  dry-hand  milker  and  neat;  modern 
dairy,  farm  located  in  town  22  miles  from  New' 
York  City;  room  and  board  furnished;'  state 
wages  desired,  etc.  H.  D.  ODONE,  Harrison, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Truck  driver  for  milk  truck,  daily 
trip.  Sunday  included;  write  stating  wages 
desired,  references,  age  and  experience;  must 
be  well  recommended;  New  Jersey  driver’s 
license  necessary.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Watchman;  for  particulars  apply  to 
the  SUPERINTENDENT  of  the  State  Reform¬ 
atory,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  foreman,  experienced,  married  man, 
for  well  established  nursery,  near  New  York; 
a  good  opportunity  for  a  good  man;  write  giv¬ 
ing  fuH  particulars,  age,  experience,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  657,  care  Rural  -New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — Five  full-string,  26  cow-s,  dry-hand 
milkers;  steady  work  on  world’s  largest  cer¬ 
tified  dairy;  wages  $90  per  month,  with  board 
and  room  to  single  men  who  can  qualify;  you 
will  enjoy  the  wonderful  climate  in  California; 
write  and  state  your  qualifications.  ROUTE  2, 
Box  105,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  * 


WANTED — Man.  general  farm;  state  ability  and 
wages.  HERMAN  BUDDEN-HAGEN,  R.  D., 
Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


MAN  or  woman,  general  work;  small  boarding 
house;  Pocono  Mountains;  state  wages.  CO- 
HASSET  FARM,  Stoddartsviile,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  head  poultryinan,  mar¬ 
ried,  on  modern  commercial  3,000  White  Leg¬ 
horn  farm,  specializing  in  eggs,  no  breeders; 
eight-room  cottage  with  all  improvements;  will¬ 
ing  .to  board  one  or  two  in  help;  only  consci¬ 
entious,  reliable  and  willing  worker  will  he 
considered;  a  permanent  position  for  the  right 
party;  give  all  particulars  in  first  letter;  ref¬ 
erence,  wage  and  age,  etc.  ELMHURST  FARM, 
Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  men,  experienced  milkers  and 
helpers,  in  large  dairy  barn;  wages  $60  per 
month  and  board.  Address  BOX  124,  Trevose, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  married  couple,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  man  must  be  handy  man;  wife,  general 
housework.  Apply  VERNON  K.  MELHADO, 
Green  Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  a  purebred 
Guernsey  herd ;  dry-hand  milker,  no  outside 
farm  work;  steady  position  for  right  party.  Ap¬ 
ply  HEI.DERBERG  STOCK  FARM,  R.  F.  D., 
Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man,  16  to  21,  for  farm  work; 

must  be  able  to  milk;  I  will  pay  good  wages 
with  room,  board  and  wash,  and  year  around 
to  right  man;  fare  paid;  no  cigarette  fiend  and 
no  loud  mouthed  fellow  need  apply;  to  right 
man  we  will  go  limit.  LEEDSWOOD  FARMS, 
Nantucket,  Mass. 


WANTED — At  once,  single  man,  good  habits, 
clean,  willing  worker  as  assistant  on  com¬ 
mercial  squab  farm;  good  wages  and  share  in 
profits  after  six  months’  experience;  write  full 
information  or  call.  MEADOW  FARM,  Harts- 
dale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately,  farm  hand,  for  general 
farm  work;  good  milker;  $60  per  month  and 
board;  work  to  November  1,  1926.  W51.  G. 

MILLER,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced  in  poultry, 
to  run  commercial  plant  of  1,500  to  1,800 
birds;  will  pay  salary  and  bonus;  in  answer, 
state  age,  experience  and  wage  expected.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  164,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Steady  reliable  married  man  to  work 
on  game  farm;  must  be  honest,  sober  and  Will¬ 
ing  to  put  in  long  hours  in  rearing  season; 
state  experience  if  any,  wages  and  references. 
MONTCALM  GAME  FARM,  Route  4,  Phoenix- 
ville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  dry-hand  milkers;  $65  per 
month  and  board.  Address  BOX  138,  York, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  of1  good  principle  and 
character  to  help  with  chickens  and  chores; 
do  some  carpentering;  one  who  prefers  a  good 
home  and  good  treatment  above  high  wages. 
C.  H.  SODEN,  Brooktondaie,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  wanted,  waitress  and  general  cleaning; 

salary  $40  per  month  and  maintenance.  SUF¬ 
FOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL, 
Holtsville,  L.  1,,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Single  man,  general  farm  work  and 
drive  team.  VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone, 

N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE,  takei  charge  country  place;  licensed 
chauffeur;  housekeeper,  cook.  ADVERTISER. 
633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  private  estate,  American, 
36;  references.  ADVERTISER  632,  care  Rural 


TEACHER,  Protestant,  middle-aged,  horn  in 
Switzerland,  naturalized  Virginian;  French, 
German,  kindergarten  to  college,  Folklores,  some 
Spanish;  degree  Cornell;  splendid  references. 
ADVERTISER  637,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  estate  by  a  married 
American,  born  and  raised  on  a  truck  and 
dairy  farm;  good  teamster,  gardener  and  truck 
driver;  willing  to  hoard  men.  ADVERTISER 
643,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  first-class,  is  open  for  position; 

English;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  assistant  to  manager  on 
farm,  estate  or  institution  by  practical  ex¬ 
perienced  woman  familiar  with  poultry,  garden, 
greenhouse,  dairy;  college  training.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  woman  with  boy  school  age;  house- 
worker  or  housekeeper;  no  wash;  good  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  653,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  private 
estate;  experienced  at  vegetable  gardening 
and  general  work  around  estate,  also  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  in  the  care  of  dogs;  references 
furnished.  C.  L.  ECCLESTON,  Wakefield,  It.  I. 


POULTRYMAN,  over  20  years’  experience  in 
breeding  high  egg  producers,  winners  of  first 
prizes  at  egg-laying  contests  and  leading  shows; 
wants  to  take  full  charge  of  first-class  plant  on 
salary  and  share;  can  also  build  new  plant. 
ADVERTISER  65S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  understands  farming,  licensed  chauffeur; 
references  furnished.  ADVERTISER  659,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  caretaker  on  gentleman’s 
estate,  no  dairy;  have  always  farmed;  fore¬ 
man  15  years;  11  years  one  place;  age  40, 
Protestant,  American,  married,  one  child;  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  from  school  and  civilization; 
best  references  to  ability  and  refinement;  best 
wages.  ADVERTISER  660,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  4-room  apartment,  unfurnished,  in 
exchange  part  time  services,  reliable  gardener, 
handy  man.  BOX  77,  Harmon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  farm  fore¬ 
man;  American,  married,  small  family;  life 
experience  with  purebred  cattle  and  diversified 
farming,  good  calf  raiser,  hard  worker;  only 
responsible  and  permanent  position  considered. 
ADVERTISER  662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— General  farm  work  in  Christian 
home;  single,  no  tobacco,  liquor  or  profanity; 
steady  employment  only;  experienced.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  663,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  position  to  learn  auto  re¬ 
pairing  or  marine  engine  shop.  HERMAN 
HAULT,  Florham  Park,  N.  J. 


EXPERT  poultryman;  wife  board  help;  best 
references;  vicinity  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  couple;  man,  chauffeur,  handy 
around  the  house,  electric,  steam,  etc.;  wife 
excellent  cook,  housekeeper;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  665,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Farm  of  85  acres,  near  Lake 
Katrine,  N.  Y.,  bordering  on  the  Esopus 
Creek.  E.  B.  SAGENDORF,  100  E.  42d  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 27-acre  farm,  14  aei'es  grapes,  bal- 
-  ance  under  cultivation;  adjoining  Dover;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  $6,500,  terms  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser.  W.  D.  ROSS,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Cranberry  and  blueberry  bog;  20 
acres  cranberries,  10  acres  blueberry  land. 
ADVERTISER  574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  fully  equipped  poultry 
plant  and  stock  farm;  money-maker  for  some¬ 
one;  liberal  terms.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Washing- 
tonville,  Pa. 


SALE — Apple  orchard,  14  years  old;  dairy,  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein;  all  tools;  new  modern  barn, 
1925;  eight  minutes’  walk  railroad  station;  28 
miles  Philadelphia,  70  New  York;  large  cider 
press,  120  bbls.  capacity;  priced  for  quick  sale. 
DR.  G'EO.  C.  KUESEL,  1614  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres  of  land,  ideal  place  for 
Summer  home;  spring  water,  pine  trees. 
JACOB  SCHWARM,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Prospect,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Old  colonial  residence;  would  make 
fine  road  house;  16  rooms,  water,  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity;  on  cement  road.  Route  4,  New  York  to 
Atlantic  City;  ideal  location  on  the  edge  of 
town;  $12,000;  good  terms  to  a  reliable  party. 
H.  A.  HATHAWAY,  812  Main  Street,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres  good  level  land,  very 
good  buildings,  in  the  beautiful  Finger  Lakes 
district  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  645, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Five-room  house,  furnished,  on 
Delaware  River;  write  for  particulars  and 
pictures.  ADVERTISER  651,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Rent  small  house,  henhouse,  garden 
space,  good  water.  M.  ILLING,  R.  D.,  Parks- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


30  ACRES,  fertile  valley  farm,  good  buildings; 

five  minutes’  walk  to  nice  village  and  State 
road;  near  three  lakes,  good  fishing;  fine,  for 
fruit  or  poultry;  $1,500,  $500  needed;  easy 

terms.  Write  ADVERTISER  652,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN — Poultry  section  Toms  River,  10  min¬ 
utes  town,  5  acres,  house,  barn,  fruit,  electric 
light  and  phone  available;  fine  location;  quick 
sale  price  $5,500,  terms.  WM.  HOLZAPFEL, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


NEW  house,  garage,  18  acres;  near  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  $4,000,  $800  down.  ADVERTISER 
655,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  quick  sale,  320  acres,  120  acres  cultivated; 

fenced;  good  stone  house,  barn,  well,  53  acres 
wheat  and  oats,  25  acres  corn,  some  other 
crops;  6  horses,  2  cows,  2  hogs;  farm  equipment; 
$800  Federal  farm  loan;  want  for  my  equity 
in  all  $3,200.  L.  V.  GRAY,  Branson,  Colo. 


FOR  RENT — Four-room  house,  suitable  for  small 
family,  American  preferred;  coal  and  gas 
range,  gas  lighted,  hot  and  cold  water,  with 
or  without  land,  garage  and  poultry  plant; 
State  road,  bus  and  train  service.  Address 
It.,  Box  258,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Phone  906-14. 


FOR  SALE— 104-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  land 
and  timber;  cement  floor,  new  silo,  drinking 
cups  in  barn;  18  head  stock,  horses;  tools; 
growing  crops;  $5,000,  half  cash.  JOHN  LOYD 
ROBERTS,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  75  acres,  9-room  house,  new;  barn,  hen¬ 
house;  fruit,  spring  water;  2  cows,  2  horses; 
wagons,  harness,  plows,  all  farm  tools;  on 
main  road,  one  mile  to  State  road;  on  river; 
$2,500,  cash  $1,500,  balance  easy  terms.  BOX 
31,  Downsville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  farm,  230  acres,  $5,000,  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  30-acre  farm, 
about  seven  miles  from  Willimantic,  Conn.; 
good  soil  and  good  buildings;  just  the  place  for 
poultry;  write  for  full  particulars  to  E.  LeROY 
DENNIS,  Scotland,  Conn. 


IF'  LOOKING  for  a  real  Maine  farm,  as  well 
as  a  lovely  Summer  home,  write  P.  O.  BOX 
612,  Fairfield,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Two  acres  land  at  Devonshire, 
N.  J.,  near  White  Horse  Pike.  STEPHEN 
BATTEN,  Box  194,  Devonshire,  Egg  Harbor 
City,  N.  J. 


HOWARD  CORSA’S  Leghorns  and  poultry 
farm  for  sale;  30  miles  Philadelphia;  other 
business  necessitates  sale:  every  chicken  daugh¬ 
ter  or  grand-daughter  “Hollywood  Perk,”  fa¬ 
mous  sire  Pen  19  Farmingdale  last  two  years. 
Perkasie,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  farm,  160  acres,  in  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty;  modern  building,  11-room  house,  bath, 
toilet,  heat;  modern  barn,  32x84,  three  floors, 
cement  basement,  42  stanchions;  wagon  house’ 
50x28;  calf  house,  24x32;  all  buildings  in  A-l 
condition;  30  Jersey  cows,  1  bull,  young  stock, 
horses;  all  farm  machinery  and  tools;  buildings 
carry  $9,000  insurance;  2Vz  miles  to  town,  im¬ 
proved  roads;  $3,000  cash,  balance  easy,  terms; 
all  crops  in;  will  give  possession  any  time. 
BOX  86,  Downsville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  in  a  village,  near 
high  school.  WM.  OTTO,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


MUCK,  6%  acres,  on  main  highway,  drained  by 
State  ditch;  buildings;  will  sacrifice  for  quick 
sale.  MRS.  JOHN  HARRIS,  Route  16,  San¬ 
born,  N.  Y. 


JEWISH  Social  Service  Association  of  New  York 
seeks  furnished  house,  not  less  than  10  acres 
of  land,  plumbing,  swimming,  equipped  for 
use  of  25  girls,  8  to  11  years,  and  5  adults; 
write  full  particulars  and  state  rent  for  July 
and  August.  ROOM  1152,  125  East  46th  St., 
New  York  City. 


FARM,  150  acres,  near  Bound  Brook;  very  con¬ 
venient  to  commute  with  New  York  City; 
with  or  without  stock;  immediate  possession; 
for  particulars  address  252  WEST  17th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  also  old 
stamps  used  before  1S70  on  the  envelope  or 
off;  bank  and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH¬ 
MOND,  IVarburton  Bldg.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup  and  sugar.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Col¬ 
chester,  Vt. 


BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm.  ALBERT  ELLIS, 
Pawling,  N.  Y. 


BEES,  3-lb.  swarm  with  Italian  queen,  in  10 
frame  hives,  $7  each.  EVAN  JONES,  Jr., 
Route  6,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Ross  Duplex  No.  3  feed  grinder, 
large  capacity,  nearly  new,  with  elevator; 
small  grain  hopper  and  double  cob  crusher. 
H.  C.  KELLER,  Sehodack  Lauding,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Acetlyene  gas  fixtures  for  10-room 
house;  Western  Electric  %  kilowatt  genera¬ 
tor,  32-volt,  and  switchboard;  32-volt  Eureka 
electric  sweeper;  all  in  good  working  order. 
MRS.  J.  R.  FANNING,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Buckeye  Mammoth  incubator;  prefer 
No.  7.  R.  L.  JONES,  Petersburg,  Va. 


WANTED — Used  Jamesway  incubator;  state 
size,  condition  and  lowest  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  656,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Old  post  and  cord  beds;  send  pho¬ 
tograph,  condition,  dimensions,  wood,  color, 
price  to  FRANK  M.  SNYDER,  463  First  Ave., 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new,  up-to-date  wood¬ 
working  machinery  and  sawmill,  at  Pittsfield, 
N.  H.  J.  E.  WALKER,  26  Concord  Road,  Wa¬ 
tertown,  Mass. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon 
f'.o.b.  Rupert;  cash  with  order.  CLARK  W. 
BENTLEY,  Rupert,  Vt. 


CUSTOMERS  wanted  for  finest  strictly  fresh 
white  eggs.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown, 
N.  Y. 


MAPLE  syrup,  pure,  $2  gallon.  MYRON  LADD, 
R.  5,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four-unit  Perfection  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  complete  with  pump,  tank  and  piping; 
perfect  condition,  $400;  Titan  tractor,  double 
bottom  Oliver  plow,  $300;  can  he  seen  at 
STAR  RIDGE  FARM,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Summer  hoarders  on  farm.  MRS. 

ELIZABETH  NEELY,  It.  D.  1,  Box  57, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  wanted,  reasonable,  for  mother  and 
baby  (eight  months),  all  Summer,  at  clean 
farm  Within  50  miles  New  York  City,  accessible 
near  telephone;  fresh  vegetables,  good  milk, 
kitchen  privileges  for  baby’s  clothes  and  food; 
no  other  boarders;  give  full  particulars.  E.  F. 
YOUNG,  417  East  58tb  St.,  New  York  City. 


TESTa  MAYTAG  on  those 

Grease-Crusted  OVERALL  $ 


Any  farm  home,  with  or  without  electricity,  can  enjoy  a 
genuine  Maytag  Aluminum  Washer.  Ask  the  dealer  to  send 
you  one  on  free  trial . 

Watch  the  marvelous  Maytag  Gyrafoam  action  wash  a  big  tubful 
of  clothes  in  3  to  7  minutes.  See  it  wash  grimy  overalls,  work-clothes, 
even  cuff  and  collar  edges  clean  without  hand-rubbing. 

Enjoy  the  convenience  of  the  big-capacity,  cast-aluminum  tub  that’s 
all  washing  space,  that  keeps  the  water  scalding  hot,  that  cleans  itself 
in  thirty  seconds — the  lifetime  tub  that  cannot  rot,  rust,  split,  warp 
nor  corrode,  and  that  drains  itself. 

Enjoy  the  all-metal  automatic  tension  wringer  that  swings  into  seven 
positions.  Enjoy  all  the  Nine  Outstanding  Maytag  Advantages  listed 
here.  Enjoy  a  Maytag  whether  you  have  electricity  or  not. 

In-Built  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 
or  Electric  Motor 

The  in-built  gasoline  Maytag  Multi-Motor  is  a  powerful, 
smooth-running,  dependable  little  gasoline  engine.  Starts 
with  a  turn  of  the  foot  lever  and  does  a  big  farm  washing 
with  a  few  cents’  worth  of  gasoline. 

For  homes  with  electricity,  the  Maytag  is  built  with  an  electric  motor. 


1  Washes  faster. 

2  Washes  cleaner. 

3  Largest  hourly  capaci¬ 
ty.  Tub  holds  21  gal¬ 
lons. 

4  Most  compact  washer 
made  —  takes  floor 
space  only  25  inches 
square. 

5  Cast  aluminum  tub — 
can’t  warp,  rot,  swell, 
split  nor  corrode  — 
cleans  itself. 


6  Easily  adjusted 
your  height. 

7  Clothes  can  be  put  in 
or  taken  out  with  the 
washer  running. 

8  All  metal  wringer. 
Self  adjusting.  In-  | 
stant  tension  release. 

9  Electric  motor  for 
wired  homes— Gaso¬ 
line  motor  where  no 
electricity  is  available. 


Deferred 

Payments 

You’ll 

Never 

Miss 


FREE  TRIAL 

There’s  no  cost,  no  obligation 
whatever  in  trying  a  MAYTAG. 

Call  any  Maytag  dealer  listed  be¬ 
low  and  ask  him  to  send  you  a 
Maytag  Multi-Motor  or  a  May¬ 
tag  Electric  Washer.  Then  give 


for  a  Whole 

Week’s  Wash 

crusted  overalls  and  work-clothes 
— don’t  hand-rub  anything.  Just 
let  the  Gyrafoamed  soapy  water 
in  the  cast-aluminum  tub  do  the 
cleaning.  Your  dainty  garments 
will  be  washed  as  safely  as  if  done 
by  hand. 


Q  Reasons  for  World  Leadership 


it  a  real  test.  Put  in  those  grease- 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851-53  North  Broad  Street,  PH1LAIDELPHIA,  PA. 


Call  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 

THE  NEW  YORK  EDISON  COMPANY— All  Show  Rooms  in  New  York  City 

NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  YORK 

Afton . Harry  G.  Horton 

Albany . G.  C.  Reardon,  Inc. 

Albion . Larwood  Maytag  Store 

Amsterdam 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop 
Astoria,  L.  I... Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Auburn . Allen  Maytag  Co. 

Batavia.  .Charles  Mancuso  &  Son 
Binghamton. Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Bloomville . E.  W.  Simons 

Boonville . Palmer  Bros. 

Brooklyn . Peter  J.  Tarziau 

1224  Fulton  St. 

Brooklyn . Peter  J.  Tarziau 

1238  Broadway 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros. 

Callicoon . R-  S.  Walker 

Camden... W.  H.  Dorrance  &  Son 
Canandaigua . .  Young  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel . J..  R.  Coie 

Catskill.Catskill  Hdwe.  &  Lbr.  Co. 
Champlain.  .Champlain  Hdwe.  Co. 
Chatham .  Charles  M.  Canham,  Inc. 

Cobleskill . U.  H.  Gordon 

Corning . Corning  Maytag  Co. 

Cortland . G.  H.  WiltSfe 

Croton  Falls 

George  Juengst  &  Son 

Dundee . Carpenter  Elec.  Co. 

Dunkirk . Maytag  Shops.  Inc. 

Easton . Thos.  A.  McGrath 

(P.  O.  Valley  Palls) 

Eaton . E.  B.  Robie 

Eldred . Ray  C.  Rymau 

EHeuviUe . R-  S.  Walker 

Elmira.  .Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 

Frankfort . A.  G.  Jonas 

Franklin . Ira  L.  Bradley 

Fulton . T.  J.  Johnston 

Geneseo.  .  F.  G.  Batchellor  &  Co. 

Geneva . Young  Maytag  Co. 

Gowanda . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hamilton . Edw.  W.  Arnst 

Hayts  Corners . IT.  T.  Covert 

Highland . W.  R.  Seaman 

Hotieoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Hornell . . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Huntington . C.  M.  Felt 

XUon . C.  J.  Nichols 

Interlaken . Case  &  Rappleye 

Ithaca . Amos  Barnes 

Jamestown. .  .Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Kings  Terry . Roy  A.  Tuttle 

Kingston . R-  S.  Walker 

Lacona . Mrs.  C.  S.  Hooper 

Leicester . B.  P.  Reynolds 

Livonia . Kemp  Brothers 

Lockport. .  .  .Conway  Maytag  Store 

Malone . C.  F.  Mason 

Medina. ..  .Larwood  Maytag  Store 

Middletown . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Mount  Vernon 

Mount  Vernon  Maytag  Shop 

Naples . John  M.  Vierhile 

Newark  Valley.. V.  G.  Saddlemire 
New  Berlin.. F.  A.  Ballard  &  Co. 
Newburgh. Newburgh  Maytag  Shop 
Newfane.  . . .  Newfane  Hdwe.  Co. 

Niagara  Falls _ Louis  G.  Brown 

Norwich . F.  E.  Skinner 

Nunda.Nunda  Elec.  Light  Co.,  Inc. 

Oaklield . F.  B.  Cope 

Ogdensburg ,  Northern  Maytag  Go. 

Olean . Lang’s  ITdwe. 

Oswego . T.  J.  Johnston 

Owego . Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Pawling . E.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill . „,Wm.  J.  Donovan 


Pine  Plains . Paul  G.  Roberts 

Plattsburg .  Maytag  Plattsburg  Co. 
Pleasantville. Marshall  Hdwe.  Co. 
Port  Jefferson.  .Lereh  Music  Shop 

Port  Jervis . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Poughkeepsie. Charles  P.  Raymond 
Richfield  Springs 

Buchanan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Richmondville . L.  R.  Dibbie 

Rome . A.  E.  Snell 

Roscoe . Roscoe  Hdwe.  Co. 

Salamanca. ..  .Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Saranac  Lake . J.  O.  Galloway 

Schenectady 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop,  Inc. 

Schenevus . Grover  T.  Chase 

Sidney . Albert  E.  Covey 

Smithboro . John  G.  Smith 

S.  New  Berlin.. T.  B.  Parker  Co. 
Spring  Valley 

Ramapaugh  Elec.  Co. 

Stillwater . Walter  J.  Curtis 

Syracuse . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Touawanda . H.  B.  Koenig 

Troy.. Henry  C.  Calhoun  Co.,  Inc. 

Tapper  Lake . Tapper  Lake 

Garage  &  Supply  Co. 
Utica ....  .H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Son 

Walden . T.  L.  Millspaugh 

Walton . J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

Watertown. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Watkins . Thompson  &  Pellet 

Wellsvllle . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Whitehall . C.  C.  Yeamans 

Williamson 

Northern  Wayne  Maytag  Co. 
Yonkers . Yonkers  Maytag  Co 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown 

Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co.,  Inc. 

Arnold . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Bellevue. .  Bellevue  Maytag  Store 
Bethlehem. The  Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Braddock . R.  IT.  ITuut 

Bristol . M.  I.  Ardrey 

Carnegie.  .Carnegie  Maytag  Store 
Catasauqua. . .  .  W.  T.  Kleppinger 

Chester . Chester  Maytag  Co. 

Cl  air  ton . Glenn  &  Richards 

Clearfield.  .  Routeh  &  Swartzle  Co. 

Coatsville . Carl  B.  Sherer 

Columbia . Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Conneautville. .  .M.  D.  Thompson. 

Coraopolis . Ferree  Elec.  Co. 

Corry . Metzger-Wright  Co., 

103  N.  Center  St. 

Cresco . J.  A.  Seguine 

Dormont.  ..  .George  S.  Hards  Co. 
Doylestown.  .  Clymer's  Dept.  Store 

Duquesue . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Easton . James  E.  Hauck 

Elverson. .  .Livingood  &  Keen  Co. 
Ephrata.  .Strawbridge  &  Tredway 

Erie . Lawrie  Brothers 

Greensburg . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Hanover.  .Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Harrisburg 

The  Maytag  Washer  Co. 
Hazleton. .  Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 


Homestead 

Homestead  Maytag  Store 

Jeanette . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Keuuett  Square. John  H.  Voorhees 
Lancaster 

Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Latrobe.  .Latrobe  Elec.  Appl.  Co. 

Ligonier . L.  B.  Weller 

McKeesport 

P.  C.  Wampler  &  Son,  Inc. 

Malvern . Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Manor . Race  Street  Market 

Mansfield 

Tioga  County  Maytag  Co. 
G.  L.  Strait  &  Sou,  Prop. 

Meadville . Dewey  W.  Hanes 

Monessen . .  Monessen  Maytag  Co. 
Moutrose 

Greenwood’s  Maytag  Store 
New  Kensington. John  Fedan  &  Co. 
Norristown 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Iltg.  Co. 
North  Belle  Vernon 

Monessen  Maytag  Co. 

Oxford... . Earnhart  Brothers 

Penusburg. Charles  V.  Rotenberger 
Philadelphia  (Upper  Darby) 
Delaware  County  Maytag  Co., 
7103  Market  St.. 

Tel.:  Boulevard  1255, 

Upper  Darby 
Philadelphia — 

Ardmore  Maytag  Co., 

23  East  Lancaster  Pike, 
Ardmore  3292 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
3039  Germantown  Ave  at 
Erie. 

W.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
520G  Chestnut  St. 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
2017  S.  Broad  St. 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 

70  W.  Chelten  Ave. 
Plhoenixville  .McCarttiher  Brothers 
Pittsburgh — 

Loeffler  Maytag  Store, 

East  Liberty. 

Espy  Maytag  Store, 

2325  Carson  St. 

Espy  Maytag  Store, 

109  Meyran  Ave. 

Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

204  Brownsville  Road. 

N.  Side  Maytag  Store, 

410  E.  Ohio  St. 

Pottstowu . Pomeroy’s  Inc. 

Pottsville.  .  Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 

Reading . E.  R.  Snyder 

Red  Lion. Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Royersford. .  .McCarraher  Brothers 

Sayre . Harden  Bros. 

Shenandoah.  Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 
Slatingtou.  .Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 

Souderton . J.  M.  Landis  &  Co. 

Stroudsburg . J.  A.  Seguine 

Susquehanna ..  C.  Shay  Washburn 
Tamaqua.  ..  Williams  Maytag  Co. 
Towauda . Harden  Bros. 


Troy . Preston  &  jaquish 

Vandergrift . George  B.  Wiant 

Warren . Metzger-Wrigbt  Co. 

Westchester ....  Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 
West  Newton.  ..  .Ace  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkinsburg ....  Regent  Elec.  Co. 
Williamstown 

Williamstown  Maytag  Co. 

Yardley . William  C.  Beener 

York . Strawbridge  &  Tredway 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ashburnliam _ Abare  Maytag  Co. 

Arlington . II.  C.  Staples  Co. 

Atliol. . AthoL  Maytag  Co. 

Boston. Anthony  B.  Cassedy,  Inc. 
Cambridge 

Authony  B.  Cassedy.  Inc. 

Danvers . Harry  C.  Burnham 

E.  Douglas. .  .Provost  Maytag  Co. 
Fall  River. Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 

Falmouth . Dyer  Elec.  Co. 

Fitchburg . W.  E.  Aubuchou 

Framingham 

Framingham  Maytag  Co. 

Garduer . J.  N.  Sylvester 

Gloucester. L.  E.  Smith  Go.,  Inc. 
Greenfield 

Joel  M.  Stearns  Maytag  Store 
Haverhill. ..  Haverhill  Maytag  Co. 
Holyoke. .  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 
of  Holyoke 

Hyannis . Dyer  Elec.  Co. 

Hyde  Park . ..E.  C.  Clark 

Jamaica  Plain 

Maytag  Sales  Co..  Inc. 
Lawrence. .  .  P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Lowell . P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Lynn . Harry  C.  Burnham 

Malden . Malden  Maytag  Co. 

Maynard . Alvin  IT.  Fletcher 

Melrose . S.  S.  Porter 

Milford ..  .The  Beacon  Supply  Co. 
New  Bedford 

New  Bedford  Maytag  Shop 
Newbury  port. .  Edward  M.  Plutner 
North  Adams.  ..  .Joel  M.  Stearns 
Maytag  Store 

North  Brookfield 

Jeremiah  J.  Lyons 

Northampton . Sharpe  Maytag 

Store  of  Northampton 
Norwood . .  Norwood  Maytag  Shop 
Pittsfield 

Joel  M.  Stearns  Maytag  Store 

Plymouth . Bliss  ITdwe.  Co. 

Quincy . Quincy  Maytag  Shop 

Southbridge . G.  C.  Winter  Co. 

Spencer. ..  ,M.  Lamoureux  &  Co. 
Springfield 

Graham’s  Maytag  Store 

Taunton . The  Flint  Go. 

Webster ...  Webster  Maytag  Store 

Westfield . Bryau  Hdwe.  Co. 

Wiuchendon. .  .Abare  Maytag  Co. 
Worcester 

Cliarest  Brothers  Maytag  Co. 


Asbury  Park . F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City 

So.  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 
Bayonne.  .Devlin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Bloomfield .  Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 

Bound  Brook . Smith  Elec.  Co. 

Camden . Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Egg  Harbor  City ...  .George  Seim 
Elizabeth.  .Maytag  Appliance  Co. 

Elmer . Schickedauz  &  ITarkor 

Englewood.  .The  Franklin  Parlors. 

(Harold  Veith,  Prop.) 
Hackensack  ...  .IT.  Ptager  &  Sons 

Hammonton . Rice  Hdwe.  Co. 

High  Bridge. Servu  Appliance  Co. 
Hightstowu 

C.  W.  Plaukey  Maytag  Co. 
Jersey  City — 

Wm.  C.  Devlin  &  Sou, 

2321  Boulevard. 
Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 
Kearney ..  Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 
Lambertville.. Servu  Appliance  Co. 

Metucheu . David  A.  Power 

Milville . Dan  Henderson  Co. 

Morristown . James  E.  Hauck 

Newark.  .Bannister  &  Pollard  Co. 
New  Brunswick 

Tlie  Elec.  Maid  Shop 
Newton. W.  F.  Howell  Hdwe.  Co. 

Passaic . Rupp’s  Maytag  Shop 

Paterson.  .Paterson  Maytag  Shop 
Penns  Grove. Elliott's  Maytag  Co. 
Perth  Amboy. Kelly  &  MeAliuden 

Pitman! . C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Plainfield .. .Winn  &  Higgins,  Inc. 
Red  Bank ..  .Charles  K.  Hopping 
Roebling. Roebling  General  Store 

Salem . D.  J.  McCloskey 

Somerville. ..  .Smith  Electric  Co. 

Sussex . Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Toms  River.. .. Albert  W.  Dorsett 

Trenton . Trenton-Maytag  Co. 

West  New  York 

Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 

Wildwood . R.  W.  Ryan 

Woodbury. .  .Elliot's  Maytag  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport .  . 

. F. 

Hallock  Co. 

Bristol . 

T.  Bachand 

Canaan . 

A.  Weaver 

Collinsville. 

Danbury .  . .  . 

.  .  Henry 

Dick  &  Son 

Derby . 

. F. 

Hallock  Co. 

Granby . 

Hartford 

Aluminum  cU)asher 
IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITSELF,  DON’T  KEEP  IT 


The  Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Meriden 

Zimmer-Champlln  Elec.  Co. 

New  Haven . F.  Hallock  Co. 

New  London.  .  .George  J.  Findlay 

Norwich . Carl  M.  Sharpe 

Putnam . O.  M.  Sharpe 

South  Manchester 

Alfred  A.  Grezel 
Stafford  Springs. .  .George  IT.  Lord 
Stamford. .  .Maytag  Service,  Inc. 

Torrington . J.  Diachenko 

Wallingford . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Waterbury . F.  Hallock  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Seaford . N.  Nathan  Estate 

Wilmington 

Alexander  &  McDaniel,  Inc. 
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Confessions  of  a  Would-be  Farmer 

Two  Working,  Days  In  Twenty-four  Hours 
The  Laborer  Loses  Time 


FARM  BOY. — This  article  is  written 
in  answer  to  the  price  of  an  hour's 
work  by  John  Smith,  Michigan,  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
July  25,  1925.  The  writer  was  born 
on  a  farm  in  Southern  Jersey,  and 
was  thoroughly  sold  on  farm  life,  until  15  years  of 
age.  For  some  years  Ave  had  a  dairy  and  my  hours 
were  from  4  A.  M.  to  S  P.  M.  The  hired  man 
AA'orked  10  hours  and  went  home.  For  some  rea¬ 
son  the  financial  returns  did  not  allow  very  much 
for  the  family,  although  my  father  AA’orked  hard 
and  my  mother  AA'orked  harder,  and  my  father  did 
not  dissipate  in  any  AA’ay.  In  other  words  our  farm 
AA’as  a  typical  one;  all  hands  work  hard  to  make 
ends  meet  and  then  find  a  big  gap.  In  1895  aa’c  had 
a  teacher  aa’Iio  interested  herself  in  me  enough  to 
get  me  to  go  to  a  trade  school,  which  I  did  in  1S95, 
taking  a  course  in  brick-laying,  graduating  in  April, 


1S98,  and  started  to  work  in  Atlantic  City  the  fol¬ 
lowing  AA'eek.  The  full  wages  AA-ere  then  $3.50  per 
nine  hours.  I  reeeh'ed  half  pay  and  had  to  pay 
$4  per  AA’eek  board.  For  one  reason  or  another,  such 
as  rain  or  lack  of  material,  I  managed  to  earn  $2 
or  $3  per  AA’eek  more  than  my  board. 

TRADE  AND  FARM  WORK. — It  came  June,  and 
berries  ripe,  and  I  AA'ent  home  to  help  out  during  the 
rush  in  berry  season,  the  cows  being  sold  shortly 
after  I  left  for  school.  After  berry  season  I  went 
to  look  for  work ;  finally  landed  a  job  just  outside 
of  Philadelphia.  I  reeeh’ed  20c  per  hour,  the  top 
price  being  30c  per  hour  for  non-union  men.  I 
stayed  on  the  job  until  the  finish,  then  back  to  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  AA’orked  the  Winter  in  an  architect’s 
office,  then  back  to  the  farm  for  the  Summer.  My 
father  had  let  things  slide  and  was  going  out  to 
AA’ork  for  neighboring  farmers.  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  help  mother  on  the  place,  and  I  had  the  opinion 


that  there  AA’as  money  on  the  farm  considering  the 
lost  time  in  my  trade,  then  back  in  the  architect’s 
office  for  another  Winter.  In  the  Spring  I  AA’ent  to 
South  Bethlehem  to  work  in  the  steel  mill,  I  AA’as 
put  to  AA’ork  relining  furnaces,  and  had  some  hot 
jobs,  only  being  able  to  stay  in  for  20  minutes.  For 
this  I  got  $3  for  12  hours’  work.  I  also  got  a  touch 
of  pleurisy.  Back  for  berry  season,  then  off  to 
AA’ork  until  Winter,  then  in  the  office  again.  This 
AA’as  the  last  trip  for  office  work.  I  was  recemng 
$9  per  AA’eek,  and  I  found  another  young  man  aa’Iio 
had  two  years  in  the  UniA’ersity  of  Pennsyh’ania, 
and  he  was  only  getting  $14  per  AA’eek.  It  did  not 
look  A’ery  promising  for  me  eA-er  to  get  Arery  much 
in  the  Avay  of  a  salary. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND. — In  the  Spring  I  went 
to  work  at  my  trade,  $3.50  per  day,  nine  hours,  top 
price,  and  AA’orked  until  May ;  then  AA’ent  home  to 
stay  on  the  farm ;  got  a  team  and  started  in.  What 
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time  I  had  worked  at  my  trade  I  made  only  one  full 
week,  but  always  had  a  full  week’s  board  to  pay, 
although  I  went  home  Saturday  and  came  back 
Sunday  evening  after  supper.  I  started  plowing 
and  planting;  put  three  acres  in  potatoes,  tended 
them  thoroughly,  and  that  was  the  year  it  did  not 
rain  all  June  and  some  of  July.  Hardly  anyone 
had  potatoes  larger  than  second  size.  I  had  some 
good  cow-peas  and  corn,  and  worked  out  with  the 
team  and  did  anything  to  get  along.  This  went 
on  several  years.  I  also  got  married  and  moved  on 
a  small  place  which  I  had  bought  several  years 
before.  This  brings  us  to  1906 ;  then  wages  were  $5 
per  eight  hours  in  Atlantic  City. 

TRADE  WAGES. — I  had  rented  my  farm  to  an¬ 
other  would-be  farmer,  and  bought  a  home  nearer 
the  railroad ;  went  to  work  Sunday  night  and  came 
home  Saturday  afternoon.  I  had  a  room  and  got  my 
meals  as  cheaply  as  possible,  but  it  was  hard  to  keep 
a  family  in  one  place  and  live  in  another.  It  would 
seem  that  $5  per  day  would  come  to  $30  per  week, 
but  it  does  not  work  out  that  way.  I  will  repeat  the 
conversation  I  had  with  a  fellow  workman  while 
waiting  for  our  money  one  Saturday.  I  had  been 
lamenting  -the  fact  that  we  could  not  make  a  ringer 
(a  full  week)  which  would  be  five  and  one-half 
days.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “I  am  just  married  and  my 
Avife  says  ‘I  thought  you  got  $30  a  week,  and  you 
bring  in  $10.  How  come?’  ”  She  had  figured  he  got 
$5  a  day  and  six  days,  $30.  From  March  to  May 
20,  I  had  only  one  full  week,  $27.50.  On  May  20 
I  had  an  offer  to  go  on  a  farm  as  manager  at  $40 
per  month,  house,  etc.  I  stayed  there  nearly  two 
years,  until  the  owner  died,  and  then  Avent  in  the 
cement  and  contracting  business  near  Pemberton. 
There  we  lost  one  of  our  little  girls,  three  years  old. 
My  father  Avas  living  alone  then,  so  Ave  came  back 
to  the  old  homestead  the  week  before  Thanksgiving. 
Not  being  able  to  find  any  work  I  built  a  house  in 
a  near-by  town.  I  had  $15  to  start  with,  and  it 
cost  $10  to  have  the  water  connections  put  in.  We 
got  through  the  Winter  somehow,  and  finished  the 
house  in  June,  doing  most  of  the  work  myself  ex¬ 
cepting  common  labor.  I  placed  a  building  loan  on 
it  and  found  a  tenant  ready  to  move  in  when  com¬ 
pleted. 

WAR  TIMES— That  year  my  father  was  killed 
by  an  auto  and  I  found  some  work  to  do  around 
the  village  and  town  five  miles  away.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  I  started  in  to  farm  in  high  gear,  also  do¬ 
ing  cement  work.  Although  I  raised  some  very  good 
crops  I  seemed  to  experience  the  same  financial 
difficulties  of  15  years  before.  Then  the  World  War 
started  and  everything  was  dead  except  where  war 
material  was  made.  I  had  lost  both  my  horses  and 
left  home  for  Penns  Grove  where  I  got  a  job  as 
bricklayer  at  60c  per  hour  for  nine  hours  on  one  of 
the  operations  in  a  powder  plant  where  they  were 
building  homes  for  the  workmen.  I  had  steady 
work  almost  all  the  Winter,  then  came  home.  Uncle 
Sam  Avas  in  the  war ;  plenty  of  work  one  mile  away 
and  good  wages,  60c  per  hour,  10  hours’  work  and 
pay  for  11.  This  lasted  until  the  armistice  was 
signed ;  then  I  Avorked  here  and  there. 

‘  FARM  TROUBLES. — I  had  been  raising  pigs  to 
sell  when  six  weeks  old,  and  had  done  very  well. 
The  price  had  been  advancing  all  the  time  from  $8 
per  pair  to  $10  apiece.  This  brings  us  to  1919  Avhen 
I  bulled  $1,000  worth  of  pork  and  swore  off  the  hog 
business  forever.  Then  I  set  out  a  small  orchard 
and  raised  some  truck,  taking  the  same  to  Atlantic 
City  to  sell  at  the  Community  Market.  I  got  the 
consumer’s  entire  dollar,  as  I  sold  direct.  We  man¬ 
aged 'to  scrape  along  to  keep  the  children  in  clothes 
and  school.  Then  we  were  rained  on  one  whole 
Summer ;  the  following  year  we  Avere  struck  by  hail, 
Avhich  ruined  all  growing  crops.  The  following  year 
the  frost  destroyed  all  hopes  of  a  fruit  crop.  We 
had  a  vision  of  an  electric  light  plant  for  several 
years,  and  one  day  we  just  made  up  our  minds  we 
had  to  have  it,  and  I  answered  an  advertisement  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  a  year  to  pay.  The  gen- 
eral  agent  came  to  see  me,  as  he  had  no  agent  in 
this  county.  When  he  left  I  was  agent  for  Atlantic 
County,  and  ordered  a  plant  which  was  part  of  the 
contract,  and  I  simply  had  -to  sell  enough  to  pay  for 
it  as  we  had  no  money.  This  was  in  October  and 
in  June  the  following  year  we  had  one.  This  was 
a  big  help  in  the  house,  and  we  were  all  pleased 
with  it.  I  dug  around  some  on  the  farm  and  sold 
light  plants.  Our  oldest  boy  was  able  to  help  a 
good  deal,  and  Ave  sold  the  most  of  any  dealer  in 
South  Jersey  of  that  particular  kind  of  plant. 

AN  UNPROMISING  OUTLOOK.— The  following 
year  was  a  dry  one,  and  several  farmers  who  prom- 
ised  me  an  order  from  straAvberi-y  money  simply 


could  not  buy  a  toothpick.  We  worried  along  just 
about  two  jumps  ahead  of  the  bill  collectors ;  the 
following  Spring  we  were  all  set  for  a  crop  of 
peaches  and  along  came  Jack  Frost  again.  Well,  it 
was  not  only  a  question  of  making  tAvo  ends  meet; 

I  could  ixot  make  one  end  meet;  saw  nothing  to  do 
but  to  get  out  the  trowel  and  hammer  again.  The 
first  job  Avas  five  miles  away,  $10  per  day  and  eight 
hours.  Next,  job  was  $12  per  day  and  eight  hours, 
25  miles  aAvay.  Now  here  we  are  again ;  six  days 
equal  $72.  Well,  5 %  days  was  a  full  week,  and  July 
and  August  fiA7e  days ;  then  some  days  we  go  to  woi’k 
and  it  rains  just  about  time  to  start  in  so  we  all 
go  home,  the  winter  25  miles  to  go.  This  happened 
tAA’o  days  in  succession,  and  a  couple  of  days  too  hot 
to  work.  This  money  helped  out  a  lot.  Then  the 
same  contractor  had  a  job  only  31  miles  aAvay.  This 
AA-as  fine;  the  job  finished  and  the  next  one  was  35 
miles  away,  which  I  drove  every  day. 

VARIED  WORK. — The  same  thing  happened  on 
all  jobs;  it  rains  or  we  run  out  of  bricks  or  the 
laborers  don’t  come  to  Avork ;  it  is  too  cold  to  go  to 
work  before  nine  o’clock,  etc.  Very  seldom  we  got 
a  full  week.  This  kept  up  until  December,  and  we 
went  to  work  in  the  brickyard  .to  help  out  the  regu¬ 
lar  men.  This  job  was  only  nine  miles  away,  and 
paid  $11  per  day  and  no  loss  of  time.  This  lasted 
until  the  latter  end  of  February;  then  we  had  my 
trees  to  trim  and  spray,  and  I  got  half  a  crop,  Avhich 
was  also  the  first  and  the  last,  as  the  frost  got  us 
again  last  yeai\  The  peaches  got  ripe  and  we  had 
to  sell  them,  as  there  were  more  than  we  could  eat. 
We  lived  near  the  White  Horse  Pike,  and  peaches 
sold  for  50c  a  basket,  the  basket  included.  We  found 
a  man  to  handle  ours;  he  paid  us  35c,  the  basket 
included,  which  netted  us  29c  per  basket,  which  is 
less  than  it  cost  to  raise  them  accoi-ding  to  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station.  We  had  continued  to 
sell  light  plants  at  odd  times  and  this  brings  us  to 
1925. 

HARD  WORK. — People  were  looking  for  property 
and  I  bought  a  piece  of  woodland  and  built  a  small 
bungalow  which  I  sold  at  a  profit.  Since  that  I 
have  built  six  more.  I  have  raised  a  family  of  six 
children ;  one  has  gone  through  high  school,  and  two 
are  now  in  high  school.  My  wife  has  had  to  do  her 
share  -twice  to  enable  us  to  get  through,  taking  care 
of  pigs  while  I  was  away,  and 'helping  gather  tnick, 
etc.  I  'haA'e  worked  almost  night  and  day,  and  per¬ 
sonally  think  that  the  farmer  is  everybody’s  goat. 
He  lias  to  pay  the  fi'eight  both  ways,  and  if  he  had 
to  pay  for  every  minute  of  labor  on  the  farm  and 
take  off  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  the  other 
people  would  have  to  pay  more  for  their  food.  It 
is  the  unpaid  labor  of  women  and  children  that 
keeps  the  pi’ices  reasonable.  I  believe  the  farmer 
AA-ould  be  better  off  and  the  .tradespeople  would  ap¬ 
preciate  what  they  would  have  to  buy  more  if  the 
fanner  would  take  the  pleasures  of  life  for  himself. 
I  lia\re  heard  so  many  people  say  a  farmer  does  not 
use  business  methods,  and  a  farmer  does  not  A\Tork 
as  a  man  in  a  trade.  I  have  seen  several  business 
men  come  out  to  show  us  how  to  use  business  meth¬ 
ods,  but  the  first  honest  to  goodness  sweat  cures 
them  good  and  plenty.  And  as  to  mechanics  I  know 
the  farmers  don’t  work  as  they  do ;  the  farmer  had 
the  eight-hour  day  long  before  the  bricklayer  had 
his,  eight  hours  in  the  morning  and  eight  hours  in 
the  afternoon. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  while  a  mechanic  gets 
good  wages  it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,  and  a 
man’s  wages  carry  about  the  same  ratio  to  lard,  but¬ 
ter  and  meat  as  they  did  25  years  ago.  In  Mr. 
Smith’s  article  it  would  seem  that  he  paid  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  for  the  labor  performed ;  probably 
those  mechanics  do  not  make  six  months’  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  As  to  their  other  expenses  they  prob- 
ably  have  as  hard  a  time  to  make  ends  meet  as  does 
Mr.  (Smith.  I  would  rather  live  on  the  farm  and 
take  my  chances  with  frost  and  hail,  etc.,  than  to 
live  in  the  city  with  the  chance  of  being  out  of  work 
and  all  the  hardships  of  the  city,  and  I  have  ob¬ 
served  that  the  city  wants  youth  and  strength,  and 
you  see  the  old  men  turned  down  on  evei-y  hand, 
Avhile  in  the  country  the  old  folks  all  have  a  chance. 

New  Jersey.  w.  a.  b. 


The  Outlook  for  Crops 

Twenty  miles  of  heavy  ice  at.  Buffalo,  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  ice  in  Lake  Ontario  off  Rochester.  Very 
high  wind  yesterday  ;  did  vast  amount  of  damage  to 
truck  crops  all  through  the  section.  Thousands  of 
acres  in  truck  badly  damaged;  much  will  have  to  be 
replanted.  A  large  acreage  of  tomatoes  just  set  out 
here  which  are  badly  damaged  by  the  wind.  Mercury 
at  3S  degrees  last  night,  high  wind  all  that  saved  a 


hard  freeze.  If  wind  goes  down  tonight  they  will 
freeze.  Bartlett  pears  do  not  seem  to  be  setting. 

THIS  dismal  report,  written  on  June  3,  comes 
from  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  like  most  others 
from  that  section,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  serious  condition  of  farmers  and  fruit 
growers.  The  apple  crop  seems  to  be  in  fair  shape 
or  bettei',  but  the  danger  to  truck  and  canning 
crops  is  serious.  The  scientists  and  weather  sharps 
are  puzzling  their  brains  to  find  the  reason  for 
this  strange  Spi'ing.  Some  one  has  unearthed  an 
old  prophecy  of  a  coming  year  in  Avhic-h  there  will 
be  no  Summer,  and  this  year  1926  appears  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  honors.  Generally  speaking  our 
reports  show  that  all  over  the  north  farm  opera¬ 
tions  are  about  tAvo  weeks  late.  Even  with  that 
a  fair  aci'eage  has  been  planted,  and  Avhile  sIoav  in 
starting,  crops  are  in  reasonably  good  condition, 
and  promise  well.  In  our  oavii  section  the  dry, 
cold  Avinds  greatly  delayed  the  grass  and  grain. 
It  was  a  good  test  for  using  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  Both  gave  good  results,  and 
light  rains  have  brought  up  crops  Avell.  Corn  plant¬ 
ing  is  late,  but  if  frost  holds  off  late  in  the  Fall 
the  crop  will  get  through.  In  spite  of  the  discour¬ 
aging  start,  if  we  take  reports  from  all  over  the 
country  the  situation  is  not  as  bad  as  some  local 
news  would  indicate.  The  total  wheat  crop  will 
probably  be  lai-ger  than  last  year,  and  fruit  and 
vegetables  not  moi-e  than  fair — thus  giving  us  a 
chance  to  expect  reasonable  prices.  The  potato 
growers  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  south  are 
having  a  good  season — with  good  crops  and  high 
prices  for  the  first  of  the  crop  at  least. 


The  Cost  of  Agricultural  Promotion 


There  has  been  some  discussion  here  over  the  exact 
amount  of  money  which -the  State  of  New  York  is  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  “promotion  of  agriculture”  in  all  lines.  Will 
you  print  the  exact  figures — so  that  Ave  can  make  an 
accurate  comparison?  j.  c.  H. 


THE  writer  of  this  came  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  1SS5 
and  has  seen  these  State  appropriations  grow 
since  that  time.  So  suppose  we  compare  that  year 
with  1925.  Full  figures  for  this  year’s  appropria¬ 
tions  are  not  yet  available.  The  State  Comptroller's 
report  for  1S86  gives  the  folloAving  figures  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1885: 

State  Dairy  Commission  . $41,543.37 

Promotion  of  Agriculture : 

County  Societies  . $13,258.60 

American  Institute  .  2,315.63 

New  York  Agricultural  Society  9,706.25 

Indian  Societies  .  499.98 —  25,7S0.46 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  .  15,598.35 

State  Dairymen’s  Association  .  800.00 

Diseases  of  Animals  .  S,S43.99 


Total . $92,566.17 


Starting  with  that  rather  modest  sum  such  ex¬ 


penses  have  piled  up  until  in  1925 — 40  years  later — 


the  following  figures  Avere  reached : 


Page  46  of  the  State  Comptroller’s  Report  for  1925, 
showing  the  expenditui-es  out  of  the  treasury  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1925,  lias  these  figures 
(which  include  personal  service,  other  expenses,  fixed 
charges  and  contributions  and  capital  outlay)  : 


Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  . $3,279,425.05 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva .  254,244.91 

Alfred  University,  School  of  Agriculture..  41,297.23 

State  College  of  Agriculture .  1,665,598.82 

Veterinary  College .  164,512.44 

Cobleskill  School  of  Agriculture .  59,843.31 

Delhi  School  of  Agriculture .  35,433.15 

Long  Island  School  of  Agriculture .  11S, 786.30 

Morrisville  School  of  Agriculture .  76,462.08 

Canton  School  of  Agriculture .  70,479.14 

Syracuse  College  of  Forestry .  218.241.68 

State  Fair  Commission  .  256,753.42 


Total 


$6,241,077.53 


In  order  to  give  details  the  folloAving  table  show¬ 


ing  how  the  money  used  by  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  was  expended  is  given : 


Personal  Service 


Dept,  of  F.  &  M . $  536,489.85 

Agri.  Exp.  Sta .  ISO, 801.68 

College  of  Agriculture  ....  1,096,964.37 

V eterinary  College  .  94,685.25 

Alfred  School  of  Agri.  ...  25,567.44 

Cobleskill'  School  of  Agri..  37,0S6.01 

Delhi  School  of  Agri .  24,655.82 

L.  I.  School  of  Agri  .  70,048.35 

Morrisville  School  of  Agri.  39,471.98 

Canton  School  of  Agri.  . . .  32,912.84 

Syracuse  Col.  of  Forestry.  159,933.94 

State  Fair  Commission  . .  36,698.90 


Other  Service 
$  2S4,6S0.30 
69,610.47 
394,908.65 
36.993.S6 
15,729.79 
19,430.18 
10,777.33 
48,737.94 
15,558.82 
16,208.24 
57,866.64 
136,101.94 


Totals  . $2,335,316.43  $1,106,604.17 

Grand  total . $3,441,920.60 


Note :  Farms  and  Markets  Department  turned  into 
the  treasury  fees,  fines,  licenses,  etc.i  collected,  $183,- 
881.26.  Total  payments,  Farms  and  Markets,  includ¬ 
ing  animal  indemnities,  $3,279,425.05. 


Would  it  pay  to  lime  and  fertilize  your  pasture? 
Many  farmers  claim  that  pasture  land  is  so  cheap  that 
spending  money  on  it  will  not  pay. 

Where  do  people  get  this  idea  that  a  second  wife 
does  not  have  as  clear  legal  rights  as  the  first  wife? 
Nothing  to  it.  If  a  woman  is  legally  married  to  a  man 
it  does  not  matter  if  she  is  his  fifteenth  wife.  She  has 
all  the  legal  rights  of  the  first  one. 
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Apple  Grading  Laws  and  Apple  Grades 


Ten  acres  of 
and  onions 


IMPROVING  THE  PACK.  —  For  the 
past  15  years  I  have  been  interested 
in  the  various  apple  grading  laws 
for  barreled  apples,  that  have  been 
passed  by  the  various  barreled-apple 
States,  and  in  recent  years  the 
trades  recommended  or  promulgated  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Many  of  the  States 
have,  by  law,  made  these  grades  mandatory  with 
the  expectation  that  they  would  reduce  deceitful 
packing  and  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  pack 
in  the  respective  States.  These  laws  and  the  grades 
established  thereby,  were  in  practically  every  in¬ 
stance  passed  upon  the  request  of  growers  rather 
than  a  general  demand  from  the  trade,  although 
usually  members  of  the  trade  and  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  have  consulted  with  the  grow¬ 
ers  and  assisted  in  the  drawing  up  of  them. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  LAWS.  — 
yew  York  State  was  the  first  large 
barreled-apple  State  to  pass  such  laws, 
and  other  States  later  passing  similar 
legislation  usually  copied  at  least  in 
part  the  New  York  law.  The  Federal 
grades  for  barreled  apples  was  inaugu- 
grades  for  barreled  apples  were  inaugu- 
bill,  establishing  U.  S.  Standard  grades, 
and  later  grades  known  as  U.  S.  Fancy, 

No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  were  recommended 
or  promulgated  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  All  of  these 
grades,  both  State  and  Federal,  have 
been  in  use  long  enough  to  be  subject 
to  criticism.  Slight  changes  have  been 
made  in  both  State  and  Federal  grades, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  we  were  far 
enough  along  so  that  we  could  measure 
in  at  least  a  part  the  benefits  the 
growers  and  trade  have  derived  from 
the  establishing  of  these  grades  and 
what  may  be  expected  from  future  de¬ 
velopments.  Also  the  difficulties  of  es¬ 
tablishing  uniformity  of  pack  and 
grade  by  law  should  be  explained,  so 
that  everyone  could  recognize  the  fact. 

SHOULD  GRADES  BE  MANDA¬ 
TORY? — Some  people  say  not,  but  that 
they  should  be  permissive,  and  when 
used  the  packer  should  be  required  by 
law  to  have,  the  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
ages  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  grade  marked  thereon.  Others  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  grading  laws  are  man¬ 
datory  crooked  packing  can  be  largely 
eliminated.  There  are  advantages  in 
both  mandatory  and  permissive  grades. 

Mandatory  grades  require  that  all  ap¬ 
ples  packed  be  graded  and  marked  to 
comply  with  the  grades  set  forth  by 
law,  and  require  a  staff  of  inspectors 
to  inspect  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
pack  throughout  the  State  to  see  that  the  packages 
are  properly  packed  and  branded  to  comply  with 
the  law.  If  the  law  is  violated  the  packer  is  held 
responsible,  and  probably  a  general  compliance  with 
such  a  mandatory  law  will  depend  upon  the  degree 
of  severity  with  which  the  law  is  enforced.  Those 
who  argue  for  a  permissive  law  state  that  only 
those  who  wished  to  do  so  would  pack  under  it,  and 
that  they  would  naturally  expect  to  comply  with  its 
requirements  and  that  the  total  quantity  of  pack¬ 
ages  to  be  inspected  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Also 
those  packers  who  used  a  permissive  grade  would 
expect  to  comply  or  pay  severe  penalties.  There  is 
also  the  question  as  to  whether,  if  permissive  grades 
were  established,  any  large  percentage  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  would  pack  under  them. 

TERMINAL  INSPECTION. — Another  recent  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  it  relates  to  barreled  apples  is  the  system  of 
terminal  Federal  inspection  and  joint  State-Federal 
shipping  point  inspection  service,  now  being  offered 
in  the  large  terminal  markets  and  at  shipping  points 
in  many  of  the  eastern  apple  growing  States.  This 
looks  like  a  forward  step  that  will  insure  the  pur¬ 
chaser  a  uniform  pack  and  of  the  quality  he  desires. 
This  will  be  determined  before  shipment,  and  if 
found  unsatisfactory  upon  arrival  reinspection  by 
unbiased  inspectors  can  be  arranged  for.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  adequate  inspection  and  insurance  but 
in  the  actual  working  out  it  often  falls  down  be¬ 


cause  of  a  fact  generally  overlooked ;  in  practically 
all  grading  laws  for  apples,  or  grades  promulgated 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  the  minimum 
for  each  grade  is  set  forth.  In  actual  practice  vari¬ 
ous  crops  of  fruit  vary  greatly  in  quality,  often  all 
but  a  very  small  proportion  being  just  above  the 
minimum  requirements  for  the  grade  marked.  In 
other  apple  crops  almost  the  entire  crop  may  be 
way  above  the  minimum  requirements,  and  a  large 
percentage  good  enough  to  go  in  a  higher  grade. 
What  happens?  Both  lots  pass  shipping  point  or 
regulatory  inspection ;  both  are  properly  branded ; 
one  sells  for  50  to  100  per  cent  more  than  the  other 
and  gives  satisfaction  on  delivery.  The  other  lot 
is  condemned  by  the  purchaser,  who  claims  it  has 
not  been  properly  inspected  and  is  generally  un¬ 
satisfied  and  disgusted  with  the  service. 

DECEPTIVE  PACKING. — The  above  may  seem 
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to  be  exaggerated,  but  all  the  same  it  is  pretty  ac¬ 
curate  as  an  outline  of  what  happens  many  times  in 
inspection  work  or  among  growers,  dealers  and  ex¬ 
porters  of  eastern  apples.  I  do  not  know  when  in 
past  ages  we  began  the  practice  of  putting  a  row  of 
beautiful  apples,  stem  up,  on  the  top  of  the  barrel, 
backed  them  with  a  half  bushel  of  apples  just  as 
good,  and  filled  the  rest  of  the  barrel  with  below 
average  apples  that  would  pass  grade,  or  else  put 
another  half  bushel  of  tailers  on  the  bottom  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  Whoever  started  it  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  has  been  followed  for  succeeding  generations  un¬ 
til  today,  practically  every  dealer,  commission  mer¬ 
chant  or  grower  thinks  that  this  type  of  dishonest 
and  deceitful  packing  is  necessary,  and  if  not  fol¬ 
lowed  would  result  in  material  loss  to  the  packer. 
However,  I  wonder  what  every  purchaser  of  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  apples  says  when  he  opens  the  package,  packed 
in  this  manner,  takes  out  a  half  bushel  of  beautiful 
apples  and  then  finds  the  rest  of  the  barrel  inferior, 
much  smaller,  having  less  color  and  of  poorer  qual¬ 
ity.  I  would  imagine  that  he  thinks  or  says  “The 
man  who  packed  this  barrel  is  a  crook  and  dishon¬ 
est.”  Personally  I  believe  that  we  need  a  general 
law  prohibiting  the  over  facing  of  all  open  or  closed 
packages  of  apples  and  other  produce,  and  that 
violators  should  be  subject  to  severe  penalties.  No 
unbiased  mind  can  study  this  practice  and  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  it  is  a  dishonest  one. 

REPACKING. — The  question  has  also  come  up  as 


to  the  advisability  of  allowing  packages  to  go  on  the 
market  as  originally  packed  and  branded,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  fruit  has  deteriorated  to  such  an 
for  sale,  that  it  is  much  below  the  grade  marked, 
thereon,  when  shipped.  Our  New  York  State  law 
states  that  the  fruit  when  packed  must  have  been 
up  to  the  grade  marked.  Due  to  scab  however,  als> 
rot,  scald,  etc.,  that  may  have  developed  since  pack¬ 
ing  this  fruit  may  have  deteriorated  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  time  it  is  sold,  offered  for  sale  or  shipped 
for  sale,  that  it  is  much  below  the  grade  market. 
Should  the  brands  be  changed  to  conform  to  the 
present  quality  of  the  fruit  at  the  time  it  is  marketed 
and  by  whom?  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  party 
owning  the  fruit  at  the  time  it  is  marketed  should 
be  required  to  rebrand  it  to  conform  to  the  actual 
grade  at  the  time  of  marketing.  This  would  be  just 
as  the  deterioration  has  taken  place  while  the  fruit 
is  in  his  possession.  The  U.  S.  Joint 
State  and  Federal  shipping  point  in¬ 
spection  service  does  not  require  this 
but  count  rot,  scald,  frost  injury,  in¬ 
ternal  breakdown,  over-i*ipeness,  etc., 
as  condition  factors  and  do  not  require 
a  change  in  the  original  brands.  They, 
however,  count  apple  scab  that  has  de- 
■  veloped  since  packing  as  a  grade  factor 
and  if  this  scab  that  has  developed 
since  packing  is  more  than  the  toler¬ 
ance  allowance  the  pack  is  called  be¬ 
low  grade.  This  policy  it  would  seem 
is  hardly  consistent,  as  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  the  development  of  apple  scab 
in  the  package  is  as  much  beyond  the 
original  packer’s  control  as  is  scald, 
rot,  frost,  etc.  Apple  growers  as  a 
whole  in  New  York  State  are  probably 
no  more  prosperous  than  men  engaged 
in  other  forms  of  agriculture.  Some 
few  have  been  very  prosperous.  These 
have  been  either  men  who  through 
foresight  planted  heavily  of  very  profi¬ 
table  varieties  or  men  who  have 
adopted  better  growing,  packing  and 
marketing  program  than  the  average 
grower. 

BETTER  QUALITY  NEEDED.— One 
needs  to  spend  but  a  few  days,  in  the 
large  markets  of  the  East  to  become 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  consumer  of  eastern  apples 
wants  them  grown  and  packed  more 
carefully  and  better  than  most  of  them 
now  are.  Expenses  connected  with  the 
growing,  handling  and  marketing  of 
the  fruit  crop  have  so  increased  that 
one  can  only  afford  to  grow  and  deliver 
to  the  large  consuming  markets,  a  high 
grade  packed  product.  Poor  quality 
apples  will  not  carry  the  expenses.  Re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers  who  buy,  in  orig¬ 
inal  packages,  the  eastern  apples,  are  demanding 
freedom  from  defects,  good  color,  careful  packing 
so  as  to  avoid  bruising  and  an  honest  pack.  How 
long  would  the  northwestern  apple  grower  stay  in 
the  business  if  his  boxes  were  faced  up  with  extra 
fancy  apples  and  the  rest  of  the  box  filled  with 
fancy  or  C-grade?  Our  proximity  to  the  large  east¬ 
ern  markets  has  in  the  past  been  our  salvation,  now 
other  Eastern  States  are  going  heavily  in  commer¬ 
cial  apple  production,  and  they  are  gradually  adopt¬ 
ing  better  packing  methods.  New  York  State  to 
keep  its  supremacy  as  the  leading  eastern  apple 
State  must  certainly  keep  up  with  the  procession. 
Doing  this  New  York  is  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  any  other  section  of  the  United  States  in  the 
profitable  production  of  apples,  but  growers  must 
understand  that  the  period  is  past  when  small,  de¬ 
fective,  poorly  colored  and  poorly  packed  apples 
can  be  grown  and  marketed  at  a  profit. 

B.  D.  VAN  BTJREN. 


Pears  and  Cherries  for  West  Virginia 

I  want  to  set  50  pear  trees  and  50  sweet  cherry 
trees.  Wliat  kinds  would  you  advise  me  to  set  to  be 
reasonably  sure  of  good  bearing  and  good  fruit  for  the 
market?  E.  H. 

Chester,  W.  Ya. 

PEARS  are  not  recommended  for  planting  by  the 
fruit  specialists  in  West  Virginia  because  blight 
is  so  severe.  Kieffer  and  Seckel  are  the  two  that  are 
said  to  give  the  most  promise,  mainly  because  of 
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their  blight  resistance.  Other  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  are  said  to  be  destroyed  by 
blight  by  the  time  they  reach  bearing 
age.  Among  sweet  cherries  Governor 
Wood,  Bing,  and  Black  Tartarian  are 
recommended  for  West  Virginia  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  State,  h.  b.  t. 


Squash-vine  Borer 

Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  a  small 
white  worm  which  hollows  out  the  center 
of  watermelon  and  cucumber- vines,  about 
the  top  of  the  ground,  and  causes  the 
slow  death  of  the  plant?  E.  G.  S. 

Hanging  Rock,  W.  Va. 

The  insect  is  evidently  -the  squash-vine 
borer.  This  insect  is  exceptionally  hard 
to  control,  as  ordinary  insecticides  are  of 
no  value  after  the  insect  has  once  en¬ 
tered  the  vines,  -and  repellents  are  also 
useless.  Dependence  must  therefore  be 
placed  in  cultural  methods  of  control.  The 
following  precautions  should  be  followed, 
and  if  possible  the  co-operation  of  the 
neighbors  should  be  secured : 

1.  Do  not  plant  in  ground  that  has 
been  planted  to  melons,  squashes,  etc., 
the  preceding  year. 

2.  Plant  some  early  varieties  as  a  trap 
crop  to  protect  the  main  crop. 

3.  Harrow  infested  fields  lightly  in  the 
Fall  and  plow  deeply  in  the  Spring,  to 
prevent  the  moths  from  emerging.  (In¬ 
sect  hibernates  in  the  ground  as  a  pupa 
changing  to  moth  in  Spring.) 

4.  Destroy  dead  vines  and  old  plants 
as  soon  as  crop  is  made. 

5.  Cut  out  such  borers  as  may  succeed 
in  entering  the  vines  in  spite  of  other 
control  measures,  making  cuts  length¬ 
wise. 

6.  Capture  moths  before  egg  deposi¬ 

tion  begins  (about  last  of  May  in  his 
locality).  May  be  easily  captured  in  the 
early  morning  or  at  dusk  when  they  are 
inactive.  All  of  the  above  measures 
should  be  used  if  satisfactory  control  is 
desired.  D.  m.  d.  . 


Papaver  Somniferum 

Can  you  give  me  information  regard¬ 
ing  a  plant  called  Papaver  somniferum, 
maw  seed,  where  it  grows,  soil,  climate, 
shade,  sun,  etc.?  What  is  it  used  for, 
and  where  sold?  I  saw  an  advertisement 
in  another  magazine  from  someone  who 
is  selling  seeds.  They  say  it  produces  a 
gum  from  the  fruit  in  one  season,  and 
brings  a  good  price.  H.  J.  M. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Papaver  somniferum  is  the  opium 
poppy.  The  gum  produced  by  cutting 
the  seed  capsule  is  raw  opium,  and  natur¬ 
ally  it  brings  a  good  price,  but  any  effort 
to  produce  and  sell  opium  would  result 
in  difficulties  with  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties.  The  opium  poppy  is  grown  in  a 
rather  black  soil  with  abundant  sunlight. 
It  has  a  handsome  white  or  pink  flower 
and  glaucous  leaves.  The  seeds  are  sold 
under  the  name  of  maw  seed  for  feeding 
birds.  The  seeds  are  not  poisonous  in 
any  ordinary  quantity.  The  seed  cap¬ 
sules  are  slashed  at  a  certain  stage  of 
growth,  and  the  milky  juice  that  exudes 
forms  the  gum  which  is  crude  opium. 
The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  advises  us 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  produce,  manu¬ 
facture,  sell  or  give  away  gum  opium  in 
this  country  except  under  strict  Federal 
supervision.  The  Bureau  has  noted  the 
advertisement  to  which  our  correspond¬ 
ent  evidently  refers,  and  has  written  to 
the  journal  printing  it,  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  opium  production  cannot  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  without  restrictions. 


Mildew  on  Roses 

What  is  the  trouble  with  the  leaves  of 
my  Rambler  roses?  They  show  a  gray¬ 
ish  or  white  film  like  mold,  curl  up  and 
fall  off.  Last  year  some  of  my  roses 
lost  neaidy  all  their  leaves.  J.  c. 

Augusta,  W.  Va. 

The  trouble  is  mildew,  which  attacks 
many  varieties  of  roses,  especially  in 
cold  damp  weather.  Some  of  the  Ram¬ 
blers  are  extremely  susceptible,  especially 
Crimson  Rambler  and  Dorothy  Perkins. 
The  trouble  is  controlled  by  sulphur.  One 
of  the  simplest  methods  is  to  dust  the 
foliage  freely  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  morning  When  the  leaves  are 
wet  with  dew  or  rain,  so  that  the  dust 
will  stick.  An  efficient  spray  for  mil¬ 
dew  is  made  by  dissolving  three  ounces 
of  liver  of  sulphur  (potassium  sulphide) 
in  10  gallons  of  water. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Fire  which  started 
June  3  in  the  basement  of  the  A.  G.  Pol¬ 
lard  Company,  a  large  department  store 
in  Merrimack  Street  and  another  in 
Palmer  and  Middle  Streets,  Lowell,  Mass., 


resulted  in  the  destruction  of  both,  along 
with  the  Masonic  Temple.  The  damage 
is  expected  to  exceed  $1,000,000.  Elec¬ 
tricians  were  at  work  in  the  basement  of 
the  store,  which  was  closed  on  account  of 
the  Thursday  afternoon  clerks’  holiday, 
and  it  is  supposed  the  fire  was  caused  by 
some  defect  in  the  wiring. 

Following  his  recommendations  for  im¬ 
proved  prison  conditions,  Gov.  Moore  of 
New  Jersey,  June  3,  elaborated  on  his 
plans  to  put  every  convict  at  work.  He 
said  practical  farming,  under  supervision 
of  a  farmer  would  eliminate  much  of  the 
idleness.  He  pointed  out  that  about  $9,- 
000  a  year  was  expended  for  chickens 
for  the  prisoners.  According  »to  the 
Governor,  _  the  inmates  could  -be  put  to 
work  raising  poultry.  He  also  said  the 
pork  and  meat  bills  were  high.  He  would 
include  raising  cattle  and  pigs  in  his 
farming  scheme.  He  favors  a  -return  to 
a  bread  and  water  diet  for  refractory 
prisoners,  and  abolition,  for  prisoners  of 
that  type,  of  -the  store  at  the  prison, 
through  which  they  are  able  to  obtain 
tobacco,  sweets  and  luxuries.  Punish¬ 
ment  to  be  effective,  he  asserted,  must  be 
severe. 

Four  dressy  young  men  walked  into  a 
Newark,  N.  J.,  carbarn  June  4  and  shot 
Theodore  M.  Conway,  paymaster  with 
wife  and  two  children,  through  the  heart, 
without  saying  a  word  or  moving  a 
hand  to  tell  him  whether  they  had  come 
for  money  or  for  life,  or  for  any  reason 
at  all  except  for  murder.  No  hand  was 
reached  for  the  $6,000  in  the  pay  car 
which  stood  in  the  Public  Service  Rail¬ 
way’s  carbarn  at  Central  Avenue  and 
14th  Street.  The  four  young  men  sud¬ 
denly  became  terrified  at  the  sound  of 


scourge  of  the  tropics,  through  the  vol¬ 
untary  submission  of  more  than  75 
American  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  to 
test  inoculation,  was  reported  recently 
by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army, 
Major  Gen.  Ireland.  The  same  mosquito 
which  is  the  carrier  of  yellow  fever  also 
is  the  spreader  of  dengue.  Reports  of 
the  results  reaching  Gen.  Ireland  show 
the  number  of  dengue  cases  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  SO  soldiers  in  every  thousand 
in  1924  to  less  than  20  cases  per  thou¬ 
sand  this  year. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  providing 
penalties  for  the  transportation  of  stolen 
property  in  interstate  or  foreign  com¬ 
merce  has  'been  recommended  rto  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  making  a  favorable  report  on  a 
bill  introduced  d>y  Sen.  Cummins  of  Iowa. 
The  effect  of  such  legislation  would  be 
to  make  a  crime  to  transport  stolen 
property  (which  is  defined  as  money, 
goods,  or  any  property  of  any  character 
whatsoever,  the  stealing  of  which  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  larceny  or  the  taking  of 
which  is  declared  to  be  robbery  or  bur¬ 
glary  in  the  State  in  which  the  offense 
is  committed).  Persons  convicted  of 
having  received,  concealed,  stored,  bar¬ 
tered  or  sold  any  such  property,  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  would  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both. 

After  adding  an  amendment  authoriz¬ 
ing  an  expenditure,  estimated  at  $46,- 
000,000,  for  development  of  a  section  of 
the  Missouri  River,  the  House  passed 
the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  by  a  vote  of 
219  to  127.  With  the  added  project  the 
bill,  which  now  goes  to  the  Senate,  au- 
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their  own  gun.  They  ran  like  rabbits 
for  an  automobile  parked  two  blocks 
away,  and  escaped. 

Elmer  Lee  Partridge,  46  years  old,  an 
air  mail  pilot,  was  killed  June  7,  when 
his  plane  crashed  near  Mendota,  Minn., 
while  carrying  mail  .to  Chicago  on  the 
first  southbound  trip  of  the  Minneapolis- 
Chicago  service.  Three  of  the  six  flyers 
who  participated  in  the  flights  both  ways 
are  missing,  only  two  reaching  their  des¬ 
tination. 

William  E.  Rutledge,  64  years  old, 
editor  of  The  Preachers’  Magazine,  was 
sentenced  by  Federal  Judge  Faris  at  St. 
Louis,  June  7  to  serve  four  years  in 
prison  for  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud  in 
promotion  of  the  Economy  Oil  Company. 
As  secretary-treasurer  and  trustee  of  the 
oil  company,  capitalized  at  $5,000,000, 
Rutledge  is  alleged  to  have  sold  $258,000 
in  stock,  now  worthless,  to  1,500  clergy¬ 
men  and  500  laymen  throughout  the 
United  States,  most  of  them  readers  of 
his  magazine,  published  at  Kirkwood, 
Mo.,  a  St.  Louis  suburb.  The  company 
drilled  numerous  dry  wells  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Texas.  Defense 
counsel  gave  notice  of  appeal  and  Rut¬ 
ledge’s  bond  was  fixed  at  $7,500. 

Young  criminals  of  the  worst  type,  old 
persons  from  almshouses  and  young  girls 
with  nothing  charged  against  them  ex¬ 
cept  illegal  entry  into  the  United  States 
were  unloaded  on  Ellis  Island  June  7 
for  deportation.  The  collection  of  140 
prospective  deportees  represented  the  first 
general  clean-up  under  the  new  bill  call¬ 
ing  for  the  return  of  alien  law-breakers 
to  Europe.  The  lot  was  gathered  in  the 
Middle  West. 

June  7  explosions  of  sewer  gas  between 
125th  and  130th  Sts.,  west  of  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  threw  numerous  iron 
manholes  high  in  the  air,  and  set  fire  to 
oil  and  waste  under  the  pier  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Day  Line. 

The  Hudson  River  Day  Line  an¬ 
nounced  June  8  the  steamboat  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving,  rammed  a  week  before  in  the 
North  River  and  sunk  off  Pier  9,  Jersey 
City,  will  not  be  raised.  It  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  <to  cut  her  apart  to  remove  her 
from  her  bed,  30  ft.  above  the  west  end 
of  the  Holland  Vehicular  Tunnel,  as 
blasting  would  endanger  the  tunnel  walls. 
Divers  reported  after  six  days’  searching 
for  the  bodies  of  Mrs,  Lynn  Arthur  Hoag, 
her  three-year-old  daughter  Mary,  and  a 
Negro  messboy,  O.  B.  Woods,  that  no 
trace  could  be  found  of  the  three  per¬ 
sons  believed  to  have  been  lost. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Striking  progress 
toward  the  stamping  out  of  dengue  fever, 


•thorizes  expenditures  aggregating  $73,- 
500,000,  the  largest  sum  ever  carried  in 
a  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 

Senator  Borah,  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
State  Department  for  all  information  it 
has  about  -the  grant  to  a  British  corpora¬ 
tion  by  the  Panaman  Republic  of  vast 
tracts  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
British  syndicate  has  been  awarded  a 
strip  60  miles  wide  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  between  the 
Isthmus  and  Costa  Rica,  and  including 
Montejo  Bay  to  the  west  and  San  Miguel 
Bay  to  the  east.  After  10  years  explora¬ 
tion  and  prospecting,  during  which  time 
no  other  person  can  secure  any  conces¬ 
sion  whatever,  the  syndicate  becomes  the 
owner  of  1,100  square  miles  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Versaguas  district  and  3,500 
square  miles  of  that  of  the  Darian  dis¬ 
tinct.  Included  in  the  grants  are  said 
to  be  2,000,000  acres  of  the  rubber  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  British  corporation  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  concession  to  explore  and  ex¬ 
ploit  practically  all  the  valuable  public 
lands  of  the  Isthmian  Republic.  The 
grants  are  within  50  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Included  in  the 
grant  are  the  only  two  good  harbors  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus. 

Epidemics,  with  a  toll  of  40.000,000 
have  claimed  more  lives  throughout  the 
world  since  1914  than  all  the  wars  and 
civil  strife  since  that  year,  the  Second 
Pan-American  Red  Cross  Conference 
was  told  by  T.  B.  Kitteridge,  Assistant 
Director  General  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies.  Of  the  62,000,000  lives 
lost  in  world  disasters  since  1914,  Mr. 
Kitteridge  said,  9,000, OCX)  were  lost  in 
war,  and  6,000,000  in  civil  strife.  In¬ 
juries  during  the  same  period  totaled 
140,000,000,  epidemics  caused  100,000,- 
000  of  these  and  war  2,000,000.  The 
number  of  dead  and  seriously  injured  in 
disasters  since  1914  constituted  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  world  population. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  relief  contributions 
for  disaster  stricken  areas  come  from  the 
American  Continent,  75  per  cent  being 
from  the  United  States. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Kansas  will 
need  45.000  of  the  100,000  outside  harvest 
hands  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  will  be  used  in  the  big 
wheat  belt  between  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  this  year.  The 
estimate  is  based  on  present  condition 
of  the  crop,  which  bears  promise  of  be¬ 
ing  S3  per  cent  of  normal  in  Kansas. 

World  exports  of  flour  showed  an  ap¬ 
preciable  decline  in  1925  due  largely,  the 
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Commerce  Department  reported  June  6 
to  increased  wheat  production  and  mill¬ 
ing  activity  in  Europe  and  a  larger 
Asiatic  wheat  crop.  Exports  of  the 
United  States  decreased  from  15,990  000 
barrels  in  1924  to  11,190,000,  while  those 
of  Canada  dropped  from  11,476,000  to 
10,319,000.  A  shorter  Winter  wheat 
crop  in  this  country,  combined  with  an 
increase  of  300,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  250.000,000  bushels  of  rye  in  Europe 
was  reflected  in  the  decline  of  3,330,000 
barrels  in  exports  of  flour  to  Europe  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  two 
largest  flour  producing  and  exportin'*- 
countries.  The  United  States  increased0 
however,  her  flour  exports  to  South 
America  and  Africa  by  311,000  barrels. 

Machinery  to  manufacture  hot  dogs 
from  reindeer  meat  will  arrive  at  Nome 
Alaska,  on  the  first  ship  from  Seattle! 
Reindeer  herders  believe  it  will  be  easier 
to  ship  their  meat  product  in  the  form 
of  sausage.  Deer  meat  when  cooked,  sea¬ 
soned,  ground  for  weiners  possesses  a 
delightful-  flavor,  equal  to  the  product 
from  other  meats,  and  declared  by  some 
to  surpass  them.  Freshly  niade  sausages 
can  be  packed  in  the  refrigerator  space 
utilized  for  fresh  vegetables,  eggs  and 
•meat  on  Nome-bound  boats  on  the  return 
voyagl?  to  Seattle. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  23-26. — Junior  Field  Day,  Cor¬ 
nell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  26-31. — Massachusetts  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  2S. — Annual  Field  Day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug.  3-6. — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention.  West 
Baden,  Ind. 

Aug.  3-6.  —  Annual  Farmers’  Week, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  11. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,'  Sodus  Fruit 
Farms,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Aug  13. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  home  of  E.  W. 
Mitchell.  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  20. — Fruit  Growers’  Rally,  Hay- 
denville.  Mass. 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 


“Have  you  any  new  ideas  on  farm 
relief?”  “Yes,”  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
“I've  thought  up  some  more  troubles  to 
mention.  I’ve  got  to  keep  the  farmers 
out  our  way  convinced  that  they  need 
relief  in  order  to  hold  their  interest.”  — 
Washington  Star. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Electric  Power  from  Stream 

There  are  five  neighbors  besides  my¬ 
self  who  are  anxious  for  electric  light 
and  power  in  our  farm  buildings.  We 
have  sufficient  water  power,  and  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  we  can 
install  a  water  wheel  and  motor  genera¬ 
tor  so  as  to  develop  sufficient  power  to 
operate  milking  machines  and  other  small 
motors,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 
lights  for  all  parties.  The  distance  to 
be  covered  from  point  of  power  to  last 
consumer  will  be  about  1 %  miles.  Any 
advice  as  to  possibility  and  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  such  a  plant  will  be  appreciated. 
Would  also  like  to  know  if  there  are  any 
books  or  bulletins  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  J.  J.  G. 

New  York. 

The  plan  that  you  outline  is  feasible 
provided  you  have  sufficient  water  power 
to  meet  your  needs.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  take  the  matter  up  with  a  large 
electric  company,  giving  them  the  amount 
of  water  you  have  available  at  periods 
of  low  water,  the  amount  of  head  or 
fall  that  can  be  obtained  to  the  wheel, 
distance  the  power  has  to  be  transmitted, 
number  of  lights,  motors  and  other  uses 
to  which  the  power  is  to  be  put.  With 
this  information  they  can  determine  the 
type  of  wheel  best  suited  to  your  needs 
and  can  give  you  rather  definite  figures 
on  the  power  to  be  expected,  your  power 
requirements  and  the  cost  of  transmit¬ 
ting  the  current. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  1430,  “Power  for  the 
Farm  from  Small  Streams,”  will  be  of 
value  to  you,  and  can  be  obtained  on  re¬ 
quest  from  your  Congressman.  A  book, 
“Electricity  for  the  Farm,”  by  Anderson, 
deals  with  this  subject  in  a  non-techni- 
cal  manner,  it  being  the  story  of  a  man 
who  improved  a  neglected  water  power 
and  put  light  and  power  in  his  own  and 
his  neighbor’s  home. 


Well  in  Cellar 

I  contemplate  digging  a  well,  using  2 
ft.  or  30-in.  tile ;  will  have  to  go  20  to  25 
ft.  below  ground  level  for  water.  I  intend 
to  start  in  cellar  right  in  under  kitchen 
where  sink  is  located,  place  valve  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  tiles  and  draw  water  direct  to 
sink  with  force  pump.  Some  people  say 
it  will  not  do  to  place  well  in  cellar; 
that  a  well  must  be  outside  so  it  can 
breathe,  but  outside  wells  are  usually 
sealed  tight  on  top,  so  I  cannot  see  ob¬ 
jection  to  well  in  cqllar.  Cellar  room  I 
will  dig  in,  is  separate  room  and  has  no 
heat,  used  for  fruit  storage.  What  is 
your  opinion?  E.  c. 

Kent,  O. 

There  seems  to  be  some  prejudice 
against  a  well  located  in  the  cellax*,  but 
if  the  same  precautions  are  taken 
that  should  be  taken  to  protect 
an  outdoor  well,  the  objections  seem 
to  be  groundless.  It  should  be  placed 
where  it  will  not  be  contaminated  by  un¬ 
derground  seepage  and  fitted  with  a  tight 
cover,  with  all  openings  screened  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  of  mice,  frogs,  bugs, 
earthworms,  etc.  The  tile  lining  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  portion  below  ground,  so  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  take  extra  precau¬ 
tions  here.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  a  bulletin,  No.  1448, 
“Farmstead  Water  Supply,”  which  was 
issued  last  August.  This  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  your  Congressman  and  should 
be  of  considerable  help  to  you. 


Air-lift  Pump 

I  wish  to  install  a  water  pumping  sys¬ 
tem.  Our  flowing  well  stopped  flow¬ 
ing  last  Summer ;  new  wells  have  been 
dug,  and  lowered  the  head  of  water,  and 
it  is  now  necessary  for  us  to  use  a  pump. 
The  well  is  located  about  2  ft.  higher 
than  barn  and  house,  and  the  water  runs 
by  gravity  from  an  open  tank  at  the  well 
into  a  tank  at  the  barn  for  all  the  stock. 
There  is  a  shed  over  the  tank  at  the  well, 
where  milk  is  cooled.  We  would  like  to 
put  in  a  system  that  would  give  us  fresh, 
cold  running  water  direct  from  the  well, 
so  as  to  have  the  water  running  constant¬ 
ly  and  prevent  freezing  in  Winter ;  about 
three  quarts  per  minute  would  be  plenty. 
A  friend  says  that  a  factory  is  using  an 
air  jet  system  for  raising  water  from 
wells,  and  I  was  wondering  if  we  could 
install  the  same  system  here.  We  could 
install  an  air-pressure  tank  with  auto¬ 
matic  electric  air  compressor.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  lift  the  water  about  C  ft. — 


for  you  cannot  get  it  below  this  level 
when  using  hand  pump  and  pumping  fast. 
Our  well  is  155  ft.  deep  with  3-in.  casing, 
and  the  water  now  stands  about  level 
with  the  ground.  Is  the  air  jet  system  a 
satisfactory  way  of  pumping  water  into 
an  open  tank?  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
small  stream  of  cold  running  water  to 
keep  the  milk  cool,  and  to  prevent  the 
tanks  from  freezing  in  Winter.  Three 
quarts  of  running  water  per  minute 
would  be  ample.  c.  E.  J. 

The  air  lift  pump  consist  simply  of  a 
water  pipe  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  An  air  pipe  is  led  down  beside  it, 
and  a  jet  or  spray  of  compressed  air  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  pipe. 
As  the  compressed  air  flows  into  the  wa¬ 
ter  pipe  it  forms  bubbles  which  lessen 
the  weight  of  the  water  contained  and  it 
is  consequently  forced  upward  by  the 
water  surrounding  the  pipe.  Your  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  deep  well,  low  lift  and  dis¬ 
charge  into  an  open  tank  permit  the  use 
of  a  pump  of  this  kind  but  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  possible  or  rather  prac¬ 
ticable  to  make  one  to  operate  so  slowly. 
They  are  usually  used  where  considerable 
quantities  of  water  are  needed.  I  would 
suggest  the  use  of  one  of  the  air  press¬ 
ure  systems,  such  as  are  advertised  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  This  could  be  set  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  faucet  to  give  the  desired  flow  at 
the  tank  and  in  addition  water  could  be 
piped  to  the  house  where  it  could  be  had 
under  pressure  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet. 


Farm  Water  System 

I  send  sketch  of  plan  for  water  system 
for  my  house,  barn  and  lawn.  What 
changes  are  needed  in  this  plan?  What 


size  pipe  should  I  have  from  pressure 
tank  to  attic  tank?  J.  w.  B. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  revised  plan  and  suggest  that 
you  do  away  with  the  attic  tank  entirely 
and  instead  use  a  pressure  tank  in  the 
basement  to  supply  both  the  lawn 
sprinkler  and  the  house  faucets.  An 
outlet  could  be  placed  in  this  tank  lead¬ 
ing  to  watering  troughs  in  the  barn  and 
a  valve  placed  in  it  which  could  be  set 
to  carry  a  constant  pressure  of  40  lbs. 
in  -the  tank.  When  the  ram,  by  pump¬ 
ing,  exceeds  this  pressure  the  valve  would 
open  and  water  escape  to  the  barn  thus 
maintaining  a  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water  at  40  lbs.  pressure  for  household 
use  or  a  lesser  pressure  if  desired. 

If  the  ram  is  capable  of  furnishing  a 
satisfactory  supply  of  water,  a  small 
tank  only  would  be  needed,  say  about 
200  gallons.  Pipes  should  enter  this 
tank  at  the  bottom  and  the  one  leading 
to  the  ram  should  have  a  check  valve  in 
it.  Do  not  use  piping  less  than  %  in. 
In  a  smaller  pipe  a  slight  amount  of  cor¬ 
rosion  or  rust  has  a  serious  effect  on  the 
flow.  When  installing  the  ram  see  that 
it  is  firmly  fastened  to  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  and  has  free  drainage  below  it  to 
carry  away  the  waste  water.  The  length 
of  the  drive  pipe  should  be  about  40  ft. 
in  this  case  and  the  end  should  be  well 
screened  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
trash.  A  barrel  or  other  stand  pipe 
should  be  placed  as  shown  permitting 
the  water  to  stand  at  the  same  level  as 
in  the  spring  at  the  head  of  the  drive 
pipe. 

These  are  general  directions  only  and 
after  deciding  upon  the  kind  of  a  ram 
that  you  are  to  purchase  I  would  suggest 
that  you  carefully  measure  the  flow  of 
water  available  (gallons  per  minute) 
and  send  this  together  with  the  fall  and 
other  conditions  of  your  installation  to 
the  company  from  whom  the  ram  is  to 
be  purchased  and  get  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  their  particular  ram.  R.  h.  s. 


Pumping  from  Well;  Leaky 
Roof 

1.  Will  you  advise  me  about  a  pump?  I 
must  have  an  anti-freeze,  and  something 
as  cheap  as  will  be  durable.  My  well  is 
35  ft.  deep.  I  shall  use  it  in  the  well  for 
a  while,  and  this  Summer  I  want  to 
have  pump  put  in  shed  25  ft.  from  well. 
Would  a  set  length  lift  pump  do?  What 
kind  of  pipe  is  best,  lead  or  galvanized 
iron?  If  lead,  how  is  it  fastened  to  the 
pump.  How  deep  must  I  lay  pipe  to 
prevent  freezing?  It  will  be  under  a 


driveway  and  shed  foundation.  2.  My 
roof  leaks  ;  shingles  on  house  look  pretty 
good,  but  on  shed  are  quite  bad.  I  have 
been  told  to  get  tar  at  gas  house  and 
put  on.  What  do  you  think?  Are 
preparations  advertised  for  that  purpose 
useful?  H.  A.  L. 

New  Hampshire. 

1.  For  your  service  the  pump  that  you 
mention  would  I  think  be  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  from  the  standpoint  of  weight. 
You  would  probably  need  to  have  some 
changes  made  in  it,  however,  to  permit 
using  it  in  your  well.  The  depth  of  your 
well  is  given  at  35  ft.  A  pump  will  not 
work  satisfactorily  unless  the  cylinder 
is  placed  within  20  to  25  ft.  of  the  water 
surface,  preferably  closer.  This  measure¬ 
ment  refers  to  the  vertical  distance  above 
the  water,  for  if  this  lift  is  not  exceeded 
the  pump  can  be  placed  at  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance,  horizontally,  from  the  well.  With 
these  facts  in  mind  it  is  readily  seen  that 
the  pump  would  have  to  be  changed  by 
putting  in  a  15-ft.  length  of  pipe  above 
the  cylinder  to  replace  the  4  ft.  length 
(set  length)  with  which  it  is  furnished, 
unless  the  water  stands  at  a  depth  of 
about  11  ft.  throughout  the  year.  For 
the  same  reason,  (too  great  a  depth)  it 
will  probably  be  impossible  to  locate  the 
pump  at  any  point  other  than  directly 
over  the  well  unless  a  dry  well  is  dug 
and  the  piping  and  cylinder  placed  at  the 
required  depth.  It  is  probable  that  a 
depth  of  from  4  -to  5  ft.  will  be  required 
to  protect  the  pipe  from  freezing.  Gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pipe  is  better  than  lead. 
Lead  is  high  in  cost  and  may  be  poison¬ 
ous  wThere  water  stands  in  it. 

2.  If  the  house  roof  is  not  in  too  bad 
a  condition  it  can  be  patched.  By  go¬ 
ing  up  in  the  attic  on  a  clear  day  the 
holes  can  readily  be  seen,  and  a  splinter 
pushed  up  through  them  will  locate  them 
on  the  outside.  Shingles,  pieces  of  tin 
or  galvanized  iron  can  then  be  slipped 
up  under  the  shingles  over  the  hole  and 
nailed  in  place.  If  this  is  carefully  done 
it  will  make  a  good-looking  job  and  will 
cost  far  less  than  the  preparation  that 
you  speak  of.  Of  course  if  the  roof  is 
in  too  bad  a  state  of  repair  this  cannot 


be  done.  I  would  not  expect  very  good 
results  from  the  use  of  cements  applied 
over  old  shingles.  The  surface  is  too 
broken  up  and  subject  to  cracking 
through  the  shingles  shrinking  and  swell¬ 
ing,  due  to  weather  changes.  The  cost 
of  cement  for  an  entire  roof  would  be 
considerable,  and  this  might  better  be 
put  into  a  permanent  roof.  If  the  roof 
boards  are  tight  roofing  paper  can  be 
used  on  the  shed.  Heavy  roofing  paper 
is  sometimes  laid  directly  over  the  old 
shingles. 


Coccidiosis  in  Chickens 

A  bulletin  with  above  title  has  been 
issued  by  the  Agicultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  giving  an  in¬ 
teresting  discussion  of  one  of  the  most 
prevalent  diseases  of  young  chicks  and 
suggesting  methods  of  prevention.  The 
recommendations  are  not  so  much  new  as 
they  are  valuable  in  emphasizing  the  part 
played  by  milk  in  fortifying  young  chicks 
against  disease  when  fed  in  sufficient 
amount. 

Coccidiosis  is  said  to  he  caused  by  a 
parasite  of  microscopic  size  picked  up 
by  chicks  with  their  food  and  drink,  and 
most  commonly  obtained  from  infected 
soil  where  diseased  birds  have  run.  It 
may  be  carried  onto  clean  premises  by 
wild  birds,  dust  laden  winds  or  upon  the 
feet  of  visitors.  Mature  fowls  that  har¬ 
bor  the  germs  may  also  be  responsible 
for  contamination  of  previously  clean 
areas.  Unlike  bacillary  white  diarrhoea, 
it  is  not  transmitted  through  the  egg.  In 
poultry  districts,  practically  all  poultry 
farms  are  infected  and  young  turkeys,  as 
well  as  chickens,  suffer  from  this  disease. 
The  heaviest  losses  occur  in  chicks  from 
four  to  eight  weeks  of  age.  Only  a  few 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  flock  may 
succumb  within  a  few  weeks  from  the 
time  that  first  symptoms  are  noted.  Sur¬ 
viving  birds  may  be  so  lacking  in  thrift 
as  to  prove  a  serious  secondary  loss. 

The  first  indication  of  the  disease  is 
droopiness.  The  affected  chicks  stay  by 
the  hover,  with  heads  drawn  in,  drooping 
wings  and  lack  of  appetite.  They  may  or 
may  not  display  more  or  less  blood  in 
their  droppings,  the  term  “bloody  diar¬ 
rhoea”  not  always  applying  to  the  dis¬ 
order.  Heaviest  losses  occur  within  10 
days  from  the  time  that  the  disease  be¬ 
comes  evident.  Pullets  and  cockerels 
may  also  show  the  disease  in  chronic 
form,  giving  all  the  evidence  of  lack  of 
thrift,  accompanied,  in  some  cases,  by 
apparent  paralysis  of  the  legs.  The  most 
characteristic  appearance  of  internal  or¬ 
gans  is  inflammation  of  the  ceca,  or  blind 
guts.  These  may  contain  sufficient  blood 


to  give  them  a  reddish  appearance  or 
may  be  distended  by  an  accumulation  of 
cheesy  material.  In  older  birds,  with 
chronic  coccidiosis,  the  small  intestines 
are  the  seat  of  the  changes  noted. 

Coccidiosis  is  easy  to  recognize  when 
bloody  droppings  are  voided  or  when 
bloody  or  cheesy  material  is  found  in  the 
blind  guts,  but,  when  these  are  absent,  it 
may  require  a  microscopical  examination 
to  make  sure  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
Double,  however,  when  the  droopiness, 
diarrhoea  and  evident  fatal  nature  of  the 
disorder  becomes  manifest  in  a  flock  of 
chicks  of  susceptible  age,  one  is  not  apt 
to  be  mistaken  in  assuming  the  presence 
of  this  very  common  disease.  Chronic 
coccidiosis  in  older  birds  is  not  so  easily 
recognized,  as  its  symptoms  are  common 
to  other  disorders. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  the 
Berkeley  station  indicate  that  the  feed- 
ing  of  milk  to  young  chicks  is  of  value 
m  controlling  outbreaks  of  coccidiosis, 
and,  further,  that  the  value  of  milk  lies 
in  two  factors,  tjie  ability  to  stimulate 
growth  and  the  production  of  acidity  in 
the  intestines.  This  acidity  comes  from 
the  milk  sugar  present  in  the  milk  and 
can  be  produced  equally  well  by  feeding 
milk  -sugar  alone,  sweet  milk,  sour  milk 
or  dry  skim-milk,  therefore  the  acidity 
of  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  is  not  a  neces¬ 
sary  factor  in  producing  acidity  in  the 
intestines,  of  the  chicks.  To  maintain 
this  acidity,  a  more  or  less  continuous 
flow  of  milk  sugar  through  the  intestines 
is  necessary,  but  milk  sugar  alone  is  not 
a  suitable  food,  so  it  should  be  fed  by 
adding  dry  or  liquid  milk  to  the  ration 
of  the  chicks.  The  nutritive  value  of 
milk  in  some  form  is  also  of  value  in 
stimulating  growth,  as  has  already  been 
suggested.  In  feeding  either  sweet  milk, 
sour  milk,  skim-milk,  buttermilk  or  dry 
milk  the  milk  sugar  is,  of  course,  added 
to.  the  ration  and  the  other  virtues  of 
milk  as  food  are  gained. 

The  recommendations  concerning  the 
use  of  milk  to  control  coccidiosis  are  as 
follows.:  First,  sanitation  of  house  and 
yards  is  as  important  as  though  milk 
were  not  to  be  used.  It  is  useless  to*feed 
milk  and  permit  constants  re-infection 
through  dirty  utensils  and  surroundings. 
When  dry  skim-milk  is  chosen,  it  should 
constitute  40  per  cent  of  the  mash,  or  40 
lbs.  to  the  hundred.  If  less  is  used,  satis¬ 
factory  results  are  not  to  be  expected. 
This  amount  of  dry  milk  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  omit  meat  from  the  mash  and  a 
special  mixture  recommended  is  dry  skim- 
milk,  40  lbs.  ;  wheat  bran,  10 -lbs. ;  yellow 
cornmeal,  30  lbs. ;  and  ground  barley, 
20  lbs.  Start  feeding  the  mash  as  soon 
as  the  presence  of  the  disease  is  noted, 
keeping  it  constantly  before  the  chicks  in 
hoppers  and  noting  the  amount  consumed 
daily.  Feed  grain  once  or  twice  daily, 
but  restrict  the  amount  to  between  one- 
third  and  one-half  the  quantity  of  mash 
consumed.  If  too  much  grain  is  fed,  not 
enough  mash  will  be  eaten. 

Continue  this  feeding  as  long  as  the 
disease  remains  in  the  flock.  This  usually 
requires  from  one  to  two  weeks.  The  ra¬ 
tion  ordinarily  fed  may  then  be  gradually 
returned  to.  Feed  greens  as  usual  and, 
if  these  are  not  obtainable,  add  a  quart 
of  cod  liver  oil  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash. 
Because,  of  the  large  amount  of  milk 
protein  in  this  special  mash,  the  station 
does  not  recommend  its  use  for  more 
than  three  or  four  weeks  before  a  gradual 
return  to  the  customary  ration. 

M  hen  buttermilk  or  skim-milk  is  used, 
instead  of  the  dry  product,  keep  it  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  chicks  and  allow  them, 
no.  water.  Feed  no  mash  but  grain  twice 
daily,  sparingly  in  the  morning  and  a 
larger  amount  at  night.  Feed  greens  as 
usual,  with  the  cod  liver  oil  if  a  sufficient 
amount  of  greens  is  not  available  or  the 
chicks  cannot  go  out  of  doors.  Resume 
the  use  of  mash,  with  water  and  less  milk, 
after  evidence  of  the  disease  has  disap¬ 
peared.  Make  the  change  gradually. 

.  When  milk  is  so  liberally  fed,  the  drop¬ 
pings  become  watery,  making  daily  clean¬ 
ing  of  brooder  floors  necessary.  If  floors 
are  kept  clean  and  dry,  no  harm  is  done 
by  the  wratery  consistency  of  the  drop¬ 
pings.  Daily  removal  of  soiled  litter,  to 
be  replaced  by  dry,  is  essential,  however. 

Common  causes  of  failure  to  control 
coccidiosis  by  the  measures  recommended 
may  be  lack  of  attention  to  details  and : 
(1)  feeding  too  much  grain  with  either 
dry  or  liquid  milk;  (2)  continuing  to 
feed  mash  with  liquid  milk;  (3)  continu¬ 
ing  to  give  water  with  liquid  milk;  (4) 
diluting  semi-solid  milk  too  much,  use 
one  part  to  two  or  three  of  water;  (5) 
discontinuing  the  milk  feeding  too  soon; 
(6)  feeding  bitter  buttermilk  or  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk,  chicks  do  not  consume 
enough;  (7)  feeding  buttermilk  contain¬ 
ing  too.  much  water,  churn  washings; 
(S)  using  too  few  utensils,  allowing 
weaker  chicks  to  be  crowded  away;  (9) 
keeping  too  many  chicks  together,  over¬ 
crowding;  (10)  delaying  treatment  until 
a  large  part  of  the  flock  is  affected ;  (11) 
neglecting  to  keep  houses  clean,  most  com¬ 
mon  cause.  m.  b.  D. 


“I  thine:  the  ocean  is  so  grand,  so 
majestic,”  said  the  gushing  young  passen¬ 
ger.  “Yes,”  replied  her  male  companion. 
“And  there  is  something  about  it  that  im¬ 
presses  me  strangely.”  “What  is  it?” 
“I  was  just  trying  to  determine.  .  .  . 

I  have  it.  It’s  the  utter  absence  of  bill¬ 
boards.” — Boston  Transcript- 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


The  Asparagus  Miner 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  asparagus  shoot  or  stalk  dying  the 
way  it  has?  I  have  a  bed  planted  in 
April,  1924.  I  noticed  three  or  four 
stalks  like  this  one  late  in  the  Fall  of 
the  year  and  saw  four  or  five  more  late 
in  Fall  of  1925,  but  thought  they  were 
killed  by  frost.  This  is  the  eighth  one  I 
have  found  -this-  ’Spring,  and  thought  it 
might  be  some  kind  of  a  disease. 

New  York.  E.  A.  E. 

The  stalk  received  was  brown  and 
dead,  but  no  disease  seemed  present.  It 
is  a  fair  guess  that  the  asparagus  miner 
is  responsible  for  the  damage,  an  insect 
whose  injury  is  rarely  of  economic  im¬ 
portance  excepting  in  uncut  beds.  There 
are  two  generations  annually,  a  Spring 
generation  and  a  late  Summer  one.  The 
flies  lay  eggs  at  the  bases  of  new  stalks, 
and  the  young  maggots  that  hatch  out 
sometimes  girdle  the  shoots  and  kill  them. 
Recommendation  has  been  made  to  pull 
up  and  burn  infested  stalks  in  late  Fall 
or  early  Spring,  but  since  the  insect  is 
of  such  minor  importance  nothing  worth 
while  has  been  worked  out  regarding  its 
control.  H.  B.  T. 


Dying  Evergreens 

We  have  a  dozen  young  hemlocks  that 
have  been  set  out  from  one  to  five  years, 
that  range  in  height  from  2  to  6  ft.  These 


first  of  June  when  new  shipments  from 
the  South  began  to  exceed  the  supplies 
of  old  potatoes,  but  shipments  of  old 
stock  were  still  coming  quite  liberally 
from  Maine  and  various  Western  States. 
Prices  of  old  potatoes  went  down  to  an 
average  of  about  $3  in  city  markets,  but 
even  this  price  is  two  or  three  times  the 
range  quoted  toward  the  end  of  last  sea¬ 
son.  Shipments  of  potatoes  this  year 
from  the  northern  main  crop  regions  have 
been  only  10  or  15  per  cent-  less  than 
last  year.  It  is  plain  the  producing  sec¬ 
tions  must  have  cleaned  up  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly,  including  a  great  deal  of  poor 
stock.  The  greater  part  of  the  June  and 
July  supply  of  potatoes  will  come  from 
the  Norfolk  and  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  adjoining  parts  of  Maryland. 
Shipments  were  scheduled  to  start  about 
June  12,  but  the  heaviest  movement  will 
not  occur  until  about  the  last  of  the 
month.  The  rains  in  May  helped  the 
crop  and  a  heavy  yield  is  expected. 

PLENTY  OF  MELONS  SOON 

It  looks  like  a  big  melon  season. 
Georgia,  the  principal  Shipping  State, 
planted  about  25  per  cent  more  this  year 
and  there  were  similar  increases  in  North 
Carolina,  Alabama  and  Texas.  Opening 
prices  were  high  but  the  weather  is  too 
cool  for  best  conditions  in  the  melon 
trade.  Cantaloupes  are  another  product 
affected  by  the  weather.  California 
growers  took  great  pains  to  get  early 
cantaloupes  this  year.  They  paid  out 
a  great  deal  of  money  protecting  the 
early  plantings  with  paper  and  brush 
coverings,  but  their  luck  was  bad  because 
of  the  unusually  cool  weather  in  the  East 
and  prices  of  the  early  melons  have  not 


Making  the  Fence  Ornamental 


trees  went  into  the  Winter  in  fine  shape 
and  were  covered  around  base  with  fall¬ 
en  leaves.  In  the  last,  month,  however, 
they  have  apparently  started  to  die,  the 
leaves  turning  a  sort  of  rust  color,  seem¬ 
ingly  from  the  tip  of  the  branch  and 
working  in.  These  trees  are  located  on 
the  sides  and -back  of  a  large  house,  and 
I  believe  get  plenty  of  sun  ;  are  located 
some  distance  apart  but  all  are  affected. 
Many  other  flowers  and  trees  are  also 
grown.  Would  they  be  apt  to  harbor 
something  detrimental  to  hemlock,  such 
as  currants  to  pine?  Will  these  trees 
be  apt  to  come  back?  What  is  their  trou¬ 
ble  and  what  can  be  done  to  help  them? 
Is  there  any  evergreen  more  suitable  to 
this  climate  than  hemlock?  n.  L.  A. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Last  Winter  was  very  severe  on  young 
evergreens  in  some  localities.  Browning 
is  the  first  symptom  and  sometimes  the 
sign  of  the  end.  Other  .times  injured 
trees  recover.  A  dry  Spring  has  helped 
to  bring  out  the  injury,  because  usually 
the  injury  is  to  the  roots,  and  the  tops 
dry  up  because  of  reduced  water  supply. 
If  the  trees  are  only  partially  injured, 
reducing  the  top  slightly  and  mulching 
or  cultivating  the  soil  will  help  to  re¬ 
turn  the  balance  between  roots  and  top. 
But  if  they  are  brown  all  over,  they  are 
doubtless  done  for.  No  insect  or  disease 
trouble  of  this  nature  is  at  all  common. 
Hemlock  is  found  native  in  Canada.  It 
should  do  well  with  you.  h.  b.  t. 

Countrywide  Situation 

Price  of  farm  products  act  about  as 
they  have  for  some  months  past.  The 
majority  of  the  list  holds  about  the  same 
bvit  most  changes  are  downward  and 
hardly  anything  sells  higher.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  not  unusual  at  this  time  of 
year  but  fortunately  most  farmers^  have 
less  to  sell  now  than  in  Fall  and  Winter. 

NEW  POTATO  SEASON 

Potatoes  turned  the  corner  about  the 


been  high  enough  to  show  much  if  any 
profit  for  the  extra  expense  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  They ‘have  been ‘having  extensive 
mildew  out  there,  too,  for  the  first  time 
this  year. 

WEST  SHIPPING  GBEENS 

For  some  reason  not  well  understood, 
the  Pacific  Coast  crops  are  early  this 
year  and  those  of  the  East  are  late.  For 
this  reason  the  supply  of  far  western 
vegetables  and  fruits  is  already  quite 
liberal.  The  West  takes  up  one  eastern 
specialty  after  another  and  tries  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  big  markets.  Spinach  and  rhu¬ 
barb  from  the  State  of  Washington  are 
a  market  feature  this  season.  As  usual, 
their  methods  are  somewhat  different. 
They  force  the  rhubarb  by  irrigating 
with  warm  water  from  artesian  wells 
and  it  is  said  the  rhubarb  is  ready  to 
pick  almost  as  soon  as  other  rhubarb 
is  starting  from  the  ground.  They  raise 
the  Strawberry  rhubarb  which  has  a 
deep  red  color  extending  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  flesh.  Some  of  the 
rhubarb  is  forced  in  heated  cellars  as  in 
the  East.  Some  50  carloads  have  been 
shipped  this  season  from  one  section 
alone. 

They  are  trying  to  size  up  the  apple 
crop  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  set 
of  fruit  is  uneven  and  apparently  the 
crop  will  not  be  so  large  as  last  season. 

G.  B.  F. 


From  the  Lonesome  Farm¬ 
house 

Usually  the  weather  and  I  are  on 
pretty  good  terms ;  the  quaint  philosophy 
of : 

“When  God  sorts  out  the  weather 
and  sends  rain 
Why,  rain’s  my  choice.” 

always  appealed  to  me.  Fretting  over 
the  weather  never  made  me  a  bit  hap¬ 
pier  or  better,  so  I  'leave  that  to  those 
who  “never  are  happy,  unless  they  are 
miserable.”  Nevertheless  when  this  wind 
stops  coming  off  the  Arctic  or  Canadian 
snowfields  I  confess  I  shall  be  glad  and 


perhaps  the  soreness  will  get  out  of  the 
lame  muscles,  caused  by  spading  in  this 
same  wind  that  is  taking  the  moisture 
from  the  -ground,  making  watering  newly- 
set  plants  a  necessity. 

Yes,  the  season  is  late.  There  will 
be  neither  lilacs  nor  apple  blooms  this 
year  for  Memorial  Day,  •although  often 
apple  blossoms  are  gone,  but  we  are 
thankful  for  the  Narcissus  family  and 
hardy  Primulas.  If  misery  likes  com¬ 
pany  perhaps  Indiana  may  like  to  know 
that  “pigs  is  pigs”  is  Vermont  this  year. 
Everyone  seemed  to  lose  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  early  pigs;  on  one  farm  26 
(all  they  had)  died,  another  lost  two 
litters  and  one  mother,  another  lost  the 
mother  but  saved  most  of  the  pigs  and 
another  lost  14  out  of  23.  We  at  last 
took  a  trip  and  brought  home  a  pig,  and 
the  two  older  boys  have  each  bought  a 
pig  and  will  get  them  soon.  Of  course 
the  loss  of  pigs  and  early  chicks  was 
laid  to  the  exceptionally  cold  weather. 
Charles,  our  oldest  son  is  with  us  this 
year,  as  husband  isn’t  able  to  do  the 
heavy  work,  and  not  as  well  since  all  but 
me  had  the  grip  this  Spring.  As  a  hint 
to  some  others  Charles  has  bought  two 
cows  and  may  get  a  third,  and  will  have 
liis  cream  check  and  raise  a  pig  or  two. 
He  almost  wants  to  try  raising  pigs  as 
a  side  line. 

Leonard  is  trying  some  Rhode  Island 
chickens,  Maynard  has  two  Buff  Orping¬ 
ton  hens,  and  Karl  has  three  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  There  is  talk  of  another  hen¬ 
house  and  a  try-out  of  these  breeds.  It 
will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
boys  and  they  will  probably  make  a  little 
something  on  them. 

I  have  formed  many  pleasant  friend¬ 
ships  among  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  but 
the  one  who  “takes  ting  cake”  is  of  the 
masculine  sex.  He  wrote  and  I  gave  a 
courteous  reply.  A  little  later  came  a 
letter  from  the  same  town,  but  mailed  in 
another,  stating  he  was  sending  husband 
100  lbs.  of  Soy  beans  collect.  He  never 
mentioned  he  was  a  seed  agent,  but  said 
he  was  a  graduate  from  an  agricultural 
college,  and  if  so  lie  ought  to  know  that 
Soy  beans  are  not  a  safe  crop  in  our 
section,  and  also  that  a  man  would  have 
his  own  plans  and  seed  all  purchased  at 
that  date.  Then,  he  never  signed  his 
name  to  the  letter,  but  wrote  of  subjects 
he  had  mentioned  before,  so  we  well  knew 
who  it  was. 

To  the  ones  who  ask  for  plants  I 
would  say  our  county  is  under  quaran¬ 
tine  as  a  few -gypsy  moths  are  found  near 
the  Massachusetts  line,  but  as  yet  we 
have  never  seen  one.  It  is  said  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  25  degrees  below  zero  de¬ 
stroys  them-  so  we  feel  sure  they  will 
never  be  a  pest  here,  as  we  get  as  cold 
weather  as  that  every  two  or  three  years. 
Instead  I  have  sent  seeds  to  those  who 
asked. 

Another  letter  has  given  me  food  for 
thought.  The  writer  is  a  mother  of  five 
boys,  and  she  wishes  she  had  a  lawn  that 
the  boys  wouldn’t  tramp  bare.  Really  I 
don’t  know  of  anything  that  will  endure 
too  much  tramping,  but  I  do  like  to  see 
a  place  look  as  if  it  were  lived  in,  don’t 
you?  I  love  to  go  by  a  house  and  see 
the  children  having  a  grand  good  time 
and  well,  I  wouldn’t  think  too  much 
about  a  lawn,  would  you? 

The  hens  trouble  a  correspondent’s 
flowers.  She  wishes  to  let  her  hens  have 
their  freedom,  but  doesn’t  really  like  a 
fence  around  her  lawn.  How  have  other 
readers  managed  this  at  little  expense? 
I  could  only  advise  a  vine-clad  fence. 
There  is  enough  English  in  me  to  like  a 
fenced  garden.  Home  lias  been  called 
“A  world  of  woe  shut  out,  a  world  of 
love  shut  in,”  and  doesn’t  that  include 
the  yard  or  garden?  In  fact  we  like  to 
sit  and  lie  on  the  grass  in  Summer,  so 
prefer  to  keep  the  hens  fenced  out.  We 
haven’t  a  lawn  anyway,  only  the  old- 
fashioned  New  England  dooryard  where 
people  drive  in,  and  the  “house  lot”  at 
the  south,  east  and  north. 

We  are  eating  asparagus  from  our 
own  seedlings,  and  I  must  see  if  I  can 
get  enough  tonight  for  supper,  and  water 
some  newly-set  plants,  but  I  shall  plant 
no  more  seeds  until  we  get  a  good  warm 
rain.  MOTHER  BEE. 


7fie  Feed  Your 

Livestock  Need 

Palmo  Midds  is  Palm  Oil  from 
British  Africa  palm  trees,  plus 
high  grade  Middlings.  Only  two 
ingredients,  but  they  mean  fatter 
hogs  in  shorter  time,  fatter  sheep, 
more  high  test  milk,  better  con¬ 
ditioned  horses,  and  a  poultry 
feed  that  always  produces 
splendid  results. 


’better  feeding  Result!  Tor  Less  Money* 

This  great  twelve-year  old  feed  runs  low 
in  moisture  and  high  in  solid  feed  value. 
Expert  analysis  proves  Palmo  Midds 
worth  one-fifth  more  than  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings.  Yet  it  costs  you  less  than  mid¬ 
dlings.  The  Palm  Oil  in  a  single  sack  of 
Palmo  Midds  is  alone  worth  $1.75.  But 
the  Palm  Oil  costs  you  nothing  and 
increases  the  feed  value  of  the  high 
grade  Middlings  used. 

Palmo  Midds  is  ideal  as  a  full  ration 
or  with  home  grown  grains.  As  a  dairy 
feed  it  increases  milk  flow  and  produces 
higher  butter  fat  content.  Use  Palmo 
Midds  and  you  will  make  cheap  pork. 
Fibre  content  low — digestible  fat  high. 
It  is  the  lowest  priced  high  class  feed  on 
the  market.  And  thousands  of  feeders 
have  proved  it  by  experience. 

Try  it! 

For  liberal  protein,  high  fat,  low  fibre 
and  little  moisture,  try  a  few  sacks  of 
PalmoMidds.  The  results  will  surely  sur¬ 
prise  you.  See  your  local  dealer.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name 
and  we  will  arrange  with  him  to  get 
Palmo  Midds  to  you. 

The  Newsome  Feed  & 
Grain  Company 
102  Fifteenth  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BOLENS 


Garden  Tractor 


Does  seeding,  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and 
fort.  All  it  needs  isa  guiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work.  At¬ 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
are  instantly  interchange¬ 
able.  many  indispensible  fea^ 
tures,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  It  with  delight.  Write 

Gilson  Mpg.  Co.,  503  Park  St.  Port  Washington  Witt 


KARTOPAK  APPLE  BOXES 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  EASTERN  STATES 

With  individual  cells  for  each  apple.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices  to  THE  KaRTOPaK  COMPANY,  Germantown,  N.  Y 


DT  \  TVJT'C  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
MT  JLi/TLInI  JL  (3  All  varieties  F.  O.  B.  Sewell 


5.000 

100  500  1,000  or  More 

Cabbage .  ..  85c  $1.00  $1.65  $1.25 

Cauliflower .  65c  2  00  3.50  3.00 

Sweet  Potato .  60c  1.85  3.00  2.90 

Pepper .  85c  2.25  3.75  3.SO 

Tomato  .  40e  1.15  1.80  1.65 


Catalog  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD  Sewell,  N.  J. 


pfl  Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.10. 
OU  Camms.  Catalogue.  A.  SHERMAN  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


roil  SALE — CAULIFLOWER — Green  and  Golden  Cel- 
l  ery  plants.  Enos  Gillette  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 


LEADCLAD  Metal 
Shingles  (5  designs) 
and  LEADCLAD  roof¬ 
ing,  spouting  and  gut¬ 
ters  have  the  same 
heavy  coating  of  lead 
as  LEADCLAD  Fence. 
Strong,  light,  easy  to 
put  on,  last  as  long 
as  the  building.— Ask 
about  them. 


Coated  With  Everlasting  Lead! 


LEADCLAD  Fences  are 
coated  seven  times  as  heavy 
as  the  zinc  coating  on  ordinary 
galvanized  fences.  And  that 
coating  is  pure  lead  That’s 
why  LEADCLAD  Fences  last 
so  many  times  longer.  LEAD¬ 
CLAD  Fences,  once  up,  are 
up  for  good.  No  more  rusty 
fence.  No  more  trouble  and 


expense  replacing  every  few 
years. 

J.  M.  Berry  says:  “LEAD¬ 
CLAD  Fence  has  lasted  twice 
as  long  as  any  fence  I  ever 
used  and  is  still  good.” 

You  get  longer  wear  and  save 
money  by  buying  Leadclad. 
It  costs  no  more. 


Buy  direct  from  the  factory — We  pay  the  freight 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
1200  Plainfield  Avenue 
Moundsville,  West  Virginia 


— i"iVtrodi‘cioTV  P,  ^e 
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From  Whole  Root 
f  Imported  Seedlings/ 

_ that  is  how  Kelly  trees  are  prop, 'mated, 

not  on  piece  roots.  That  is  why  they  are 
stronger  and  healthier  and  give  bigger 
and  better  crops. 

You  can  be  sure  ot  your  fruit  before 
you  plant  Kellys  because,  every  season, 
the  Massachusetts  FruitGrowers’ Associa¬ 
tion  inspects  and  certifies  over  85,000  of 
our  trees  to  be  “True-to-Name.”  And 
we  also  guarantee  every  Kelly  tree. 

Talk  to  the  owners  of  Kellys’  Trees  in 
your  neighborhood.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  their  names. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog.  Then 
order  soon  to  get  your  share  of  our  guaran¬ 
teed  "True-to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no 
agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.,  Uansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS' 

Ce/MJti&ds 


True-to-Nanie  Fruit  Trees 


d 


FLOWER,  VEGETABLE 

AND  BERRY  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Columbine,  Phlox,  Delphinium,  Bleeding 
Heart,  Hardy  Age  rat  urn,  Gaillardia,  Baby’s  Breath, 
Lilies,  Lobelia,  Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Hardy  Pink, 
Hardy  Carnation,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Golden  Moss, 
Shasta  Daisy,  Sea  Lavender,  Valerian  and  many  other 
hardy  perennial  flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  during 
Winter ;  Aster,  Salvia,  Zinnia,  Calendula,  Snapdragon, 
CelosiH,  Strawflower,  Verbena  and  other  annual  flower 
plants  ;  Tomato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Cabbage,  Onion,  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts  and 
other  vegetable  plants  ;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 
rant,  Grape  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heightt,  Ohio 


CABBAGE ,  TOMATO  Plants 

for  late  crop  ;  standard  varieties.  300— $1;  500 — $1.25: 
1.000— $1.75,  prepaid  ;  10,000,  collect,  t|>10.  Early  and 
late  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Pepper,  300—81-50;  500— S3-25; 
1,000—88.50.  prepaid;  10,000,  charges  collect,  $80.  Well 
packed.  Satis,  guaranteed.  J.  T.  C0UHCILL  S  SONS,  Frinklln,  Vn. 


ASPARAGUS  RftftTS  Washington,  palmetto 
/ijrHImuUj  IwUlO  and  giant  argentine 

2-year  size,  per  1,000.  #8;  1-yr.,  per  1.000,  85.  Rhu¬ 
barb  Roots.  2-yr.  size,  per  100,  86;  1-yr.,  per  100. 
83.  Tomato  Seed.  New  Stone.  Greater  Baltimore, 
and  Delaware  Beauty  per  lb.,  postage  paid,  83. 

H.  Austin  Felton.  Delaware 


P.hhoira  PUNTS.  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead, 
UdUUdgC  Succession,  Copenhagen  Market  ;  500 — $1.10; 
1,000 — $1.75,  postpaid  ;  5,000 — $4.50;  10,000 — $7.50,  charges 
collect  Tomato  plants,  500— $1.25;  1.000— $2.  Cauliflower, 
$4,  postpaid.  Sat.  guarant’d.  OAKDALE  FARM,  Franklin,  Virginia 


Mary  &  Martha  Washington  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Closing  out  stock.  Fine,  large,  Northern  grown 
roots.  Special  price,  810  per  1,000;  81  per  100, 
F.  O.  B.  Concord. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  &  SON  Concord,  Mass. 


Early  Cherry  Leaf  Spot 

What  is  the  trouble  with  twig  from  a 
Gov.  Wood  sweet  cherry  tree  sent?  The 
entire  tree  seems  to  be  turning  brown. 

New  York.  A.  s.  M. 

The  leaves  showed  the  large  irregular 
brown  areas  so  characteristic  of  leaf- 
spot  on  the  sweet  cherry.  It  is  very  un¬ 
usual  to  find  this  disease  in  such  a  dry 
season  as  this  one  lias  been.  In  most 
years  it  does  not  appear  until  Summer. 
But  even  when  severe,  leaf-spot  seldom 
gives  the  tree  a  brownish  appearance. 
Perhaps  Winter  injury  has  complicated 
the  trouble.  Control  consists  in  spray¬ 
ing  with  lime  sulphur,  two  gallons  to  100 
of  water  (1)  just  before  the  blossoms 
open,  (2)  when  the  petals  fall,  (3)  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered.  H.  b.  t. 


Training  Grapevines 

How  should  I  prune  my  grapes,  I  mean 
the  new  growth?  They  are  staked  and 
wired,  tied  to  wires,  three  years  old ; 
neglected  last  year  owing  to  ill-health. 
The  trunk  is  about  one  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  base  ;  from  this  I  allowed  one  and 
two  canes  to  grow  (two  in  only  a  few 
cases).  From  these  canes  (where  one 
is  growing)  I  want  to  grow  four  laterals, 
two  each  way  on  the  two  wires.  Shall 
I  be  safe  in  pinching  off  all  new  green 
soft  sprouts  below  the  lower  wire?  Should 
they  bear  any  fruit  this  year?  They 
have  been  fertilized  once  with  4-S-10  and 
last  year  with  nitrate  of  soda.  They 
have  not  been  allowed  to  bear  except  a 
few  samples.  Varieties  mostly  Concord, 
10  each  of  Delaware,  Catawba,  Agawam 
and  I’ocklington  ;  about  160  Concord. 

Ohestertown,  Md.  ii.  II.  ii. 

In  order  to  train  the  vines  in  question 
to  this  method,  the  single-stem  four-cane 
Kniffen,  it  is  desirable  to  take  the  one 
cane  to  the  lower  wire  the  current  sea¬ 
son.  This  wire  should  be  at  least  3  ft. 
above  the  ground  level,  3%  ft.  is  probably 
better.  If  any  laterals  are  now  on  this 
cane  near  the  wire  level  one  may  be 
tied  to  the  right  along  the  lower  wire, 
and  the  other  to  the  left.  These  laterals 
should  not  be  left  over  6-S  buds  in  length. 
Another  season  an  extension  of  the  trunk 
to  the  top  wire  may  be  obtained  from  a 
cane  that  arises  on  what  is  to  be  the 
permanent  trunk,  and  taken  off  it  below 
the  level  of  the  lower  wire.  It  is  good 
practice  to  rub  off  the  shoots  arising 
from  the  trunk  close  to  the  ground  and 
within  a  foot  or  IS  in.  of  the  wire.  But 
it  is  suggested  that  this  be  not  done  un¬ 
til  the  early  feeding  leaf-hoppers  have 
had  their  fill,  and  they  have  deposited 
their  eggs.  The  removal  thus  late  de¬ 
stroys  many  potential  later  feeders. 

F.  E.  G. 


DIahIa  Postpaid;  8.11  varieties;  Cabbage,  Beet,  Mangle, 
r lams  3  doz.,  25o,  100.  SOo;  500,  Sl.SO;  1,000,  $2.50.  Aster, 
Celery,  C’fiower,  S.  l’otiito,  Tonmto,  2  doz.,  25c;  100,  65c  ; 
500,  $2.75,  Egg  Riant,  Pepper,  Pansies,  S.  Williams,  Car¬ 
nation,  Snapdragon.  Diantlius,  3  doz.,  $1:  100,  $1.75;  1,000, 
$15.50.  Catalog.  KOlIttER'S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketonn,  l’a. 


The  Small  Fruits  of  New 
York 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS-SPECIAL  PRICES 

Cabbage,  dozeu  best  varieties  for  late  crop.  Also  Toma¬ 
to,  $1  per  1,000  F.  O.  B.  Franklin  ;  cash.  Well  packed, 
ventilated  crates.  Cauliflower.  *8.  early  and  late  varie¬ 
ties.  Our  customers  sat’d.  MAPLEGR0VE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Ta. 


1,000,000  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage — 500  for  $1.25  :  1,000  for  $2  25.  Cauliflower — 500 
for  $2;  1.000  for  $8.60.  Ready  June  5. 

DAVID  ROD  WAY  Hartly,  Delaware 


ASTER  PLANTS,  mixed  colors, 
I  only  8 1  .00,  Prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

■  Stm  W  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  R 


ASTER  Plants 


Chicago  Giant  Beauty  is  a  wonderful  va¬ 
riety.  Large  flowers.  S3  per  100  plants. 


E.  It.  HUMMER  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


WILSON C  ovr  Pea*.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
Simpson  Bros.  Milford,  Delaware 


W ^  W  V  JTMan’sCornharvesterpoorMan’sprice. 

I  m  m  Only $25, with  bundletyingattachment. 

IVi  X  M.  KRF.E  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
vester.  Process  Co.,  Saliun,  Kails. 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


This  book  by  U.  P.  Hedrick,  et  al.,  is  a 
quarto,  614  pages,  94  color  plates,  price 
$7.50.  The  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva  now  lias  ready  for  distribution 
another  one  of  the  series  of  books  dealing 
with  the  hardy  fruits.  This  volume,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Small  Fruits  of  New  York,” 
is  of  special  interest  because  of  the  wide 
variety  of  material  covered  by  its  pages. 
Dr.  Hedrick,  horticulturalist  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  is  author  of  the  book  and  has  been 
assisted  by  several  members  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  department  in  assembling  in¬ 
formation  on  practically  every  variety  of 
small  fruit  grown  in  America.  Some 
idea  of  the  ground  covered  in  the  volume 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  de¬ 
scriptions  are  given  of  70S  varieties  of 
raspberries,  193  varieties  of  blackber¬ 
ries,  48  varieties  of  dewberries,  1S3 
varieties  of  currants,  244  varieties 
of  gooseberries,  and  1,362  varieties  of 
strawberries.  The  development  of  the 
different  small  fruits,  both  botanically 
and  culturally,  is  discussed  in  some  detail 
to  show  how  varieties  are  Changing  and 
to  point  out  ways  in  which  improvement 
may  be  obtained  in  the  future.  The 
varietal  descriptions  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  not  only  for  identifying  existing 
plantings,  but  as  a  guide  in  selecting 
varieties  suitable  for  different  soil  and 
climatic  conditions,  different  seasons, 
uses,  etc.  The  descriptions  show,  too, 
how  the  varieties  behave  with  respect  to 
insect  and  disease  attacks,  how  they  yield, 
their  quality,  and  their  susceptibility  to 
cold.  All  in  all,  the  book  will  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  either 
the  professional  or  amateur  fruit  grow¬ 
er  who  wishes  to  make  a  real  study 
of  his  business.  The  State  Comptroller 
has  ruled  that  the  Experiment  Station 
must  sell  this  volume  at  cost  of  publica¬ 
tion  which  was  $7.50  per  volume. 


“Doesn’t  it  make  you  feel  bad  to  be 
imposed  upon?”  “Y'es  ;  it  humiliates  me 
to  discover  that  it  can  be  done.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 


Sky  High 

or 

Cottage  Low 

lead  paint  withstands 
all  weather 


The  Dutch  Boy 
trademark  on  a 
pail  or  keg  of 
white-lead 
paint  is  your 
assurance  of  an 
all-lead  prod¬ 
uct,  made  from 
the  metal  lead 


made  under  this  trademark  are — 
Batting  oil  {for  use  with  white-lead 
in  decorating  interiors'),  red-lead, 
solder,  and  babbitt  metals. 


Other  products 


1EAD  paint  protects  and  beautifies 
^  the  city  skyscraper.  And  out 
where  the  grass  begins,  lead  paint 
brightens  and  preserves  the  smallest 
country  cottage. 

The  trained  industrial  builder,  the 
careful  small  house  owner — both  use 
paint  made  with  Dutch  Boy  pure 
white-lead.  The  reason?  If  you  ask 
your  painter  he  will  tell  you  several. 

It  costs  little.  Even  though  Dutch 
Boy  white-lead  is  made  from  the  metal 
lead,  its  cost  is  low  enough  to  satisfy 
those  who  scan  appropriations,  those 
whose  household  budgets  are  limited. 

It  goes  far.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
all-lead  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  makes 
seven  gallons  of  paint.  These  seven 
gallons  will  cover,  one  coat,  from  3900 
to  4500  sq.  ft.  of  surface.  And  to 
“cover”  means  to  hide,  to  protect 
against  the  elements,  and  to  beautify. 
Here  are  added  economies. 

Any  quantity  can  be  mixed. 
There’s  no  waste  in  a  keg  of  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead.  Mix  just  the  quantity  of 
paint  needed  for  a  job — a  half-pint  or 
twenty  gallons.  It  can  be  bought,  too, 
in  small  1  lb.  tins  up  to  100  lb.  kegs. 

Have  the  colors  you  like.  A  green¬ 
ish  blue,  a  shadowy  gray— all  the  tints 


and  tones  of  the  rainbow  are  possible 
with  Dutch  Boy  white-lead.  It’s  easy 
to  tint,  saves  money,  gives  you  what 
you  want. 

For  porch  chairs  or  the  house  it¬ 
self.  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  can  be  used 
inside  or  outside.  Odd  jobs  or  big  jobs; 
rich  interior  finishes;  weather-resisting 
exterior  work — this  paint  accomplishes 
all  quickly  and  economically. 

Home-owners *  paint  guide  free 

“  Decorating  the  Home  ”  is  a  new  book¬ 
let,  illustrated  in  color,  which  suggests 
decorative  treatments  for  exteriors  and 
interiors.  It  will  be  sent  you,  along 
wich  a  booklet  that  gives  complete  di¬ 
rections  for  painting  wood,  plaster, 
metal  and  masonry  about  the  farm,  if 
you  will  write  our 
nearest  branch  for 
Booklets  F. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway  *  Boston,  131  State 
Street  *  Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street  *  Chicago,  900 
West  18th  Street  *  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman 
Avenue  *  Cleveland,  820  West  Superior  Ave¬ 
nue  r  St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  Street  i  San 
Francisco,  485  California  Street  /  Pittsburgh, 
National  Lead  S&  Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  316 
Fourth  Avenue  r  Philadelphia,  John  T,  Lewis 
8s  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  Street. 


Dutch  Boy  White- Lead 

Makes  an  All-lead  Paint 


BINDER  TWINE 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

UlllftJftall  1  VV  1  11  k 

In  five  and  eight-pound  balls.  Best  Quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted  to  solicit  orders  from 
their  neighbors.  Write  us  for  circular  and  sample. 
We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  Melrose.  Ohio 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  PowerCultivator  for  jT 

Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers. 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers  Catalog 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.  '  ~  J 

1065  -  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 

GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES— BEST  BRANDS 
BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

rT'HIS  i3  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Frederick 

V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  ofthe  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  00.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

saar—  ^farmwagons 

Wheal  Co.,  48  Ela  St..Quiney,IIU 

Send  us  the  size  of 
your  garden  land 
and  we  will  make  an 
estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  installation 
you  need,  free. This 
book  is  free,  too. 


Drought  is  a  Blessing 

to  Owners  of 

March  Automatic  Rain 

SHORT  crops  always  mean  high  prices.  The  man  who  profits 
is  the  one  who  can  command  rain  when  he  needs  it.  July 
and  August  are  the  drought  months.  You  still  have  time  to 
install  March  Automatic  Rain.  It’s  a  guaranteed  system— money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

The  March  Turn  motor  makes  the  system  positively  automatic. 
Throws  an  ample  spray  from  side  to  side  like  a  gentle  rain. 
So  simple  there’s  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  No  oiling  or 
greasing.  It’s  a  March  patent.  So  is  the  screened  nozzle,  winch 
prevents  clogging. 

March  Automatic  Irrigation  Co. 

333  Western  Avenue,  Muskegon,  Michigan 
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Market  News  and 


Price 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  Philadelphia  potato  market  has 
been  rather  weak  due  to  increased  ar¬ 
rivals  and  the  condition  of  the  stock,  best 
South  Carolina  Cobblers  selling  around 
$6  a  barrel,  and  Spaulding  Rose  up  to 
$7  a  barrel.  The  potato  market  is  being 
watched  with  interest  as  the  season  pro¬ 
gresses  up  the  coast.  The  Florida  move¬ 
ment  is  about  finished  and  South  Carolina 
growers  are  now  the  heavy  shippers.  Of 
the  total  daily  movement  of  around  900 
carloads  throughout  the  country  includ¬ 
ing  old  and  new  stock,  South  Carolina 
is  shipping  about  one-third  and  the  move¬ 
ment  will  probably  be  heavy  from  that 
section  until  about  the  middle  of  June. 
A  few  carloads  have  already  been  shipped 
from  North  Carolina,  but  yields  from 
early  diggings  have  been  -light.  Eastern 
Shore  Virginia  movement  will  likely  be 
heaviest  around  the  first  of  J uly. 

The  strawberry  market  is  also  attract¬ 
ing  considerable  attention.  Movement 
from  Delaware  and  Maryland  is  heavy 
and  receipts  from  New  Jersey  are  in¬ 
creasing.  It  has  not  been  uncommon  for 
the  Eastern  Shore  district  Jo  supply 
Philadelphia  with  from  5,000  to  6,500 
crates  a  day,  mostly  by  truck,  and  straw¬ 
berries  are  trucked  as  far  as  New  York 
from  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Strawberries  fluctuate  quite  rapid¬ 
ly,  prices  often  changing  a  dollar  or  two 
a  crate  from  day  to  day,  but  good  straw¬ 
berries  have  been  selling  around  $5  to 
$6  per  32-qt.  crate.  A  few  blackberries 
are  arriving  from  the  Carolinas,  selling 
from  $3.50  to  $4.50  a  crate.  A  few 
sour  cherries  have  also  been  received 
from  Virginia,  6-lb.  baskets,  sour,  sell¬ 
ing  for  about  one  dollar.  Western  canta¬ 
loupes  seemed  to  be  quite  plentiful  in 
the  local  market.  Receipts  of  asparagus 
were  moderate  and  the  market  strength¬ 
ened  during  the  period  of  cool  weather 
with  darge  green  asparagus  selling  gen¬ 
erally  at  from  $3.50  to  $4  a  dozen.  The 
cabbage  market  was  dull,  Virginia  grown 
pointed  type  selling  $1.25  to  $2.25  a  bar¬ 
rel.  New  Jersey  lettuce  has  been  mov¬ 
ing  slowly  at  $1  to  $1.25  a  crate,  and 
fancy  nearby  peas  were  in  good  demand 
at  around  $1.25  per  %-'bu.  basket  for 
small  and  $1.65  a  basket  for  large  stock. 
Spinach  strengthened  a  little,  ‘but  is  still 
selling  at  rather  low  figures.  Onions 
were  weak,  Texas  yellow  Bermudas  work¬ 
ing  out  at  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  crate  of 
about  45  lbs.  A  few  sweet  potatoes  were 
offered  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  Pennsylvania  mushrooms  con¬ 
tinue  to  arrive  in  moderate  quantities. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  been  gradually  de¬ 
creasing,  about  40,000  cases  being  re¬ 
ceived  -during  the  first  week  in  June, 
compared  with  47,000  cases  the  week 
previous  and  around  43,000  for  the  -same 
period  a  year  ago.  Desirable  fresh  eggs 
were  in  light  receipt  and  the  market 
held  firm  under  a  good  demand.  The 
quality  of  the  offerings  was  often  ir¬ 
regular  and  such  were  moved  along  at  cor¬ 
respondingly  low1  prices.  Fresh  extra 
firsts  generally  sold  at  33%  cents  a 
dozen  and  firsts  at  30%  to  31  cents,  the 
lower  price  being  paid  for  eggs  shipped 
in  second-hand  cases.  Seconds  were 
quoted  at  2S%  cents  and  carefully  se¬ 
lected  candled  fresh  eggs  in  cartons 
ranged  36  to  40  cents  a  dozen.  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  eggs  in  Philadelphia 
at  this  time  amount  to  about  255,000 
cases,  or  around  60,000  cases  less  than 
last  year  at  this  time.  The  difference  in 
the  total  for  the  four  principal  markets 
amounts  to  about  375,000  cases,  this 
year’s  holding  being  the  smallest. 

Since  about  the  first  of  June  when 
there  was  a  drop  in  prices  on  live  broil¬ 
ers,  there  has  been  but  little  change  in 
prices.  Broilers  were  in  limited  demand, 
offerings  were  ample  for  trade  require¬ 
ments  and  prices  dropped  to  50  to  52c 
a  lb.  on  Plymouth  Rocks  weighing  2% 
lbs.  or  over,  while  Rhode  Island  Reds 
brought  43  to  45c.  Leghorn  broilers 
ranged  36  to  37c  a  lb.  for  those  weighing 
2  lbs.  or  over  and  the  small  lightweight 
birds  of  most  breeds  sold  at  from  32  to 
36c,  a  few  small  Plymouth  Rocks  being 
quoted  up  to  42c.  Live  fowl  were  rather 
quiet,  colored  stock  selling  33  to  34c  and 
Leghorns  27  to  31c,  according  to  quality. 
Old  roosters  sold  for  about  22c  and  fancy 
young  Pekin  ducks  at  28c,  old  ducks  rang¬ 
ing  downward  to  as  low  as  20c  a  lb.  A 
fair  demand  prevailed  for  dressed  poultry, 
heavy  fowl,  dry  packed  in  barrels  aver¬ 
aging  33c  on  a  firm  market,  lightweight 
stock  ranging  27  to  32c.  Nearby  duck¬ 
lings,  dressed,  were  quoted  at  27c  a  lb. 
Receipts  of  fresh  killed  poultry  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  since  January  1  are  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago  for  the  same  period. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  market  on  hay.  Hardly  enough  No. 
1  Timothy  hay  offered  to  mention  and 
No.  2  held  steady  at  $26  to  $27  a  ton. 
Best  light  clover  mixed  was  quoted 
steady  at  $24  to  $25  a  ton  and  straight 
rye  straw  held  at  $17  to  $18  a  ton. 
Wheat  and  oat  straw  is  unchanged  at 
$15  to  $15.50  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  season  is  on,  though  very  late. 
Watermelons  are  here  and  home-grown 
beets  are  quoted.  Plums  have  followed 
Cherries. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  39  to  46c ;  dairy,  38 
to  39c;  storage,  37  to  39e.  Cheese,  quiet; 
new  daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  22  to  23c; 
2c  more  for  old;  Limburger,  Swiss,  34 
to  35c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  30  to 
33c ;  State  and  western  candled,  25  to 
29c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  28  to  33c ; 
springers,  30  to  34c ;  old  roosters,  23  to 
25c ;  ducks,  32  to  35c ;  geese,  22  to  24c. 
Live  poultry,  active ;  turkeys,  50  to  5Sc ; 
fowls,  28  to  30c;  broilers,  39  to  45c;  old 
roosters,  20  to  21c;  ducks,  30  to  32c; 
geese,  19  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  quiet ; 
Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50;  Russet,  $2.75 
to  $3.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home-gi’own, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Michigan,  sack,  $5.50 
to  $6 ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $2.50  to 
$3.25 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $12  to  $15. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cherries,  Cal.,  8- 
1b.  box,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  plums,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  strawberries,  La.,  24-qt.  crate.  $6 
to  $6.75 ;  cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $S  to  $8.75  ;  white  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $S ;  marrow,  $7.25  to  $7.75 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $5.75  to  $6.50 ;  -pea,  $5.25  to  $6. 
Onions,  quiet ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Ebenezer,  bag,  $2.25  to  $2.75; 
Spanish,  crate,  $4  to  $5. 

Vegetables,  light  demand;  asparagus, 
1-lb.  bunch,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  beans,  green 
and  wax,  hamper,  $2.75  to  $4 ;  beets,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  25  to 
30c;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.25  'to  $1.75;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75 ;  celery,  Fla.,  crate, 
$4.50  *to  $6 ;  cucumbers,  hamper,  $2.25 
to  $3  (retail  at  5c  up  each)  ;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  endive,  La.,  bbl., 
$3.25  to  $4.50;  lettuce,  curly,  bskt.,  50 
to  75c ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $4.25  Jo  $5 ;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  behs.,  40  to  75c;  parsnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  peas,  hamper,  $3  to  $4.25  ; 
peppers,  cra'te,  $6  to  $7 ;  pieplant,  doz. 
bchs.,  15  to  25c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15 
to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  southern,  carrier,  $6.50  to  $9 ; 
turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
watercress,  100  bchs.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c ;  dark,  11  .to  14e.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady  ;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c  ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$22  to  $25 ;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $23 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, carlot, ton, 
$26.50 ;  middlings,  $26  ;  red-dog,  $35  ;_  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $35.50 ;  oilmeal,  $45.50 ; 
hominv,  $37 ;  gluten,  $37.65 ;  oat  feed, 
$8.75.  J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  $1  to  $2.50  box ; 
fresh  packed,  $2  Jo  $3  bbl. ;  storage,  $3 
to  $4.25 ;  Ben  Davis,  $1.50  to'  $2.50  bbl. ; 
Northern  .Spies,  $2.50  to  $5  bbl. ;  Rus¬ 
sets,  $2  to  $4 ;  Starks,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. 

Butter.  —  Creamery  extras,  41%c; 
firsts,  38%  to  41c ;  seconds,  37  to  38c ; 
boxes  and  .prints,  45  to  46c. 

Cheese.— -Fresh  twins,  extras,  21  to 
22c;  firsts,  19  to  20%c;  Young  Ameri¬ 
can,  22  to  23c;  held,  24  to  25c;  held 
extras,  27  to  27%c;  firsts,  24  to  26c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
38  to  39c;  mixed  colors,  37  to  38c;  white 
extras,  34  to  36c;  eastern  extras,  35  to 
35% c ;  western  extras,  34  to  35c;  west¬ 
ern  extra  firsts,  32  to  33c;  firsts,  30% 
to  31%e;  seconds,  29%  to  30c;  storage 
packed  extra  firsts,  33%  to  34c ;  firsts, 
32%  to  33c;  ’seconds,  31%  to  32c. 

Fruits.  —  Cantaloupes,  jumbo  crates, 
$3.75  to  $4;  standard,  $3  to  $3.50;  pony, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  flats,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
honeydews,  $1.50  to  $3 ;  .grapefruit,  Fla., 
$3.50  to  $6  box ;  Porto  Rico,  $4  to  $7 
box ;  lemons,  $3.50  to  $5  box ;  oranges, 
Fla.,  $4.50  to  $7.50j  Cal.,  $3.25  to  $6.75 
box ;  pineapples,  $1.50  to  $3  crate ;  straw¬ 
berries,  14  to  24c  'box ;  watermelons,  SO 
to  90c  each. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  ton,  No.  1, 
Timothy,  $29  to  $30 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $26 
to  $28  ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to  $20 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $19  to  $24;  shipping,  $14  to  $16; 
clover  mixed,  $24  to  $26 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $14  to  $15 ;  swale,  $18  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $25  to  $26;  oat  straw,  $14  to  $15. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  bran,  $30 
to  $31 ;  middlings,  $30.50  to  $37 ;  mixed 
feed,  $33  to  $39;  red-dog,  $38.50;  gluten 
feed,  $40.40 ;  hominy  feed,  $31 ;  stock 
feed,  $33.50;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $12 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $37  to  $41.50 ;  linseed 
meal,  $50.50  to  $52. 

Potatoes.  —  Green  Mountains,  100-lb. 
sack.  $3.30  to  $3.50 ;  Fla.,  $6  to  $9  bbl. ; 
Cai'olina,  $6.50  to  $7.25 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
$2.75  to  $3  bskt. 

Poultry.  —  ‘Choice  native  fowl,  34  to 
35c;  medium,  31  to  33c;  broilers,  42  to 
45c;  ducklings,  28  to  30c;  western  dry 
packed  fowl,  fancy,  large,  34  to  35c ; 
medium,  31  to  33c ;  small,  29  to  30c ; 
stags,  21  to  22c ;  broilers,  38  to  43c ;  live 
fowl,  30  to  31c ;  old  roosters,  16  to  18e ; 
broilers,  35  to  38c. 


Vegetables. — Asparagus,  No.  1,  $6  to 
$7.50  box ;  No.  2,  $4  to  $5.50 ;  cabbage, 
$3.25  to  $4  crate ;  beans,  50c  to  $3  bskt ; 
beets,  40  to  90c ;  carrots,  $2  to  $3  box ; 
celery,  $1  to  $4  crate ;  cucumbers,  $2  to 
$6  -box ;  lettuce,  35  to  75c  box ;  Iceberg, 
4  to  6  doz.,  $1  to  $5  crate ;  peppers,  $3.50 
to  $6  crate ;  parsnips.  Spring  dub,  $2.25 
to  $3  box;  rhubarb,  35  to  65c  box;  rad¬ 
ishes,  40  to  75c  box;  spinach,  25  to  60c 
box ;  tomatoes,  southern,  repacked,  $3 
to  $4.50  crate;  hothouse,  25  to  30c  lb.; 
turnips,  40  to  75c  box ;  rutabagas,  $1  to 
$1.50  per  100-lb.  bag;  squash,  marrow, 
$4.75  to  $5  crate. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


June  10,  1926. 

MILK 


League-pool  June:  Class  1,  2  per  cent 
test,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.68 
plus  differentials;  Class  2B,  $1.93;  Class 
2C,  $1.88 :  Classes  3A  and  SB,  $1.80 ; 
Class  3C,  $1.70. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Glass  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class  3B,  $1.80. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy 


.$0.41%  @$0.42% 


Extra,  92  score . 

.41% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.38  @ 

.40% 

Seconds,  84  to  S7  score 

.36%  @ 

.37% 

Lower  grades . 

.35  @ 

.36 

Ladles  . 

.29  @ 

.36 

Packing  stock . 

.28  @ 

.29% 

Centralized  . 

.36%  @ 

.39% 

Renovated . 

.36%  @ 

.37 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

Extra . 

.43%  @ 

.44 

.42%  @ 

.43 

Firsts  . . 

.39%  @ 

.42 

Seconds  . 

.37%  @ 

.38% 

CHEESE 

F.  C.  held,  flats,  fancy. $0.27  @$0.27% 

Average  run  . 

.25  @ 

.26 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .... 

•21% 

Young  America,  fresh  . . 

•21%  @ 

.21% 

EGGS 


Nearby  hennery,  white. 

.  $0.39 

@$0.41 

Average  extras  . . . . 

.  .37 

@ 

.38 

Extra  first  . 

.  .35 

@ 

.36 

Firsts  . 

@ 

.34 

Pacific  Coast,  -whites  . 

.  .34 

@ 

.40% 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  .39 

@ 

.40 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .34 

@ 

.36 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .26 

@ 

.31 

LIVE  POULTRY 

. S0/>9rt7)80.3o 

Broilers  . 

.38 

Roosters  . 

.18 

Ducks  . . 

.23  @ 

.27 

Geese  . 

•  13@ 

.15 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best  . 

. $0.45@$0.50 

Fair  to  good  . 

.40 

Broilers  . 

.40@ 

.52 

Roosters  . 

.1S@ 

22 

Capons,  best . . 

.55  @ 

.57 

.26 

.57 

.50 

2.00 

2.50 


Lower  grades . 40@ 

Ducks . 25@ 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 55@ 

Dark,  -doz .  2.50@  °- 

Culls  .  1.50@ 

Guineas,  pair  .  1.50@ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19 @$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 14  @  .16 

Culls  . 11@  .13 

Lambs,  head .  5.00@11.00 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.50@10.00 

Cows  .  3.50@  5.50 

Bulls  .  5.50@  7.00 

Calves  . 14.00@15.00 

Lambs  . 18.00@19.00 


FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $1.50<@$5.50 

Ben  Davis .  1.50@  3.00 

Albemarle  . 6.50@11.00 

Western,  box  .  1.50@  3.45 

Strawberries — 

Eastern  Shore,  qt . 10@  .16 

Jersey  . 12@  .25 

Del.  and  Md . 10@  .25 

Grapes,  Belgian,  h.h.,  lb .  1.25@  2.00 

Oranges,  Florida,  box . 6.00@  9.00 

California,  box  .  3.75@  7.40 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 2.50@  3.75 

Watermelons,  each . 75 @  1.25 


Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate .  1.50 @  4.50 

Dewberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 15 @  .22 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz . $1.50@$7.00 

Beets,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Cabbage,  bu.  »bskt . 1.00@  1.50 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.50@  2.50 

Cucumbers,  Southern,  bu.  .  .  1.00@  3.50 

Sweet  corn,  Texas,  bu . 1.25@  2.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 4.00@  5.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  1.00@  5.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 2.00@  6.00 

Leeks,  100  bdhs . 2,00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  southern,  bu.  bskt. . .  .75@  1.75 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2.00@  5.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  4.00@  7.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 30@  .60 

Onions,' new,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

Parsley,  bu . 2.00@  2.75 

Peas,  bu.,  . 75 @  2.50 

Peppers,  bu .  3.50@  7.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 75@  1.50 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 2.50t@  3.50 

Romaine,  bu . 75@  1.00 


Spinach,  bbl .  1.00@  2.00 

Squash,  bu . 75@  2  50 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  4.50 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  1.00@  6.00 

Watercress,  100  -bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150-lb.  bag. . .  $5.00 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  . $4.75@  5.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 5.50 @  6.25 

Southern,  bbl . 2.00@  7.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  3.00@  4.75 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  2,  Timothy . $2S.O0@29.00 

No.  3  .  26.00@27.00 

Clover,  mixed .  22.00@27.00 

Straw,  rye  .  21.00@22.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.78% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  .  1.76% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . SS% 

No.  3  yellow . 86% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  .  .52 

No.  3  white . 50 

®ye,  .  1.02% 

Barley . 86 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.50@  .51 

Cheese,  lb . 35 @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45  @  .50 

Gathered . 35@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 35  @  .42 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 40@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  @  .55 

Asparagus,  bch . 25@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04@  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 07 @  .08 

Onions,  lb . 06  @  .07 

Lettuce,  head . 08@  .12 

Cabbage,  lb . 04@  .05 

Cauliflower,  head . 25 @  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb . 20@  .25 

String  beans,  lb . 0S@  .12 

Peas,  lb . 12 @  .15 

Spinach,  lb.  . 05@  .06 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 05 @  .07 

Strawberries,  qt . 20@  .35 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 


The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
June  7,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hack-ettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats  . 52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 88% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 86% 

Per  Ton 


Spring  bran  . $30.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  30.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  38.40 

White  hominy  .  31.15 

Yellow  hominy  .  30.90 

Gluten  feed  .  39.65 

Flour  middlings  .  33.15 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  37.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  41.90 

34%  linseed  meal .  52.65 


Wool  Notes 

The  government  reports  primary  sales 
in  Ohio  of  36c  for  medium  and  37c-  for 
fine.  Many  growers  are  holding  for  38c. 
Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are:  Fine 
strictly  combing,  43  to  44c ;  fine  clothing, 
36  to  37c;  half  blood  strictly  combing, 
43  to  44c ;  half  blood  clothing,  39  to  40c ; 
three-eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  42 
to  43c;  three-eighths  blood  clothing,  38c  ; 
quarter  blood  strictly  combing,  41  to  42c ; 
low  quarter  blood,  35  to  37c. 


A  nice-looking  old  lady,  about  to  step 
from  a  taxicab,  appeared  to  be  having 
considerable  difficulty  fumbling  with  her 
handbag  while  holding  her  umbrella. 
“Here,  young  man !”  she  called  to  the 
driver.  “Can’t  you  help  an  old  lady  to 
alight?”  “Sure!  Sure,  lady  !”  responded 
that  worthy,  producing  a  box  of  matches. 
“Where’s  yer  cigarette?” — Life. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Is  Patriotism  Failing? 

Shortly  before  Memorial  Day  the  rnera- 
hPrs  of  a  local  company  of  State  militia 
near  New  York  refused  to  march  m  the 
Memorial  parade  to  escort  the  Grand 
\rmv  men.  There  is  only  a  small  hand¬ 
ful  of  the  G.  A.  R.  men  left,  and  in  for¬ 
mer  years  this  company  has  always 
marched.  This  year  the  State  soldiers 
save  as  their  excuse  that  this  ceremony 
would  interfere  with  their  enjoyment  of 
the  holiday !  These  young  men  simply 
did  not  realize  wliat  they  were  doing. 
Public  sentiment  was  against  them.  There 
was  an  outburst  of  ridicule  and  scorn 
from  the  community  and  these  young  men 
weakened  and  finally  marched — in  the 
rain.  It  is  fine  to  think  that  public  spirit 
of  tiie  town  forced  these  soldiers  to  do 
their  duty,  but  it  must  have  been  a  very 
perfunctory  performance  on  their  part. 
Would  that  they  could  have  recognized 
the  unseen  forms,  ghostly  figures,  who 
marched  in  that  parade.  Bret  Harte 
years  ago  pictured  it  vividly  in  his  poem 
“The  Second  Review  of  the  Grand 
Army,”  and  the  author  of  the  following 
poem  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  it : 

THE  PHANTOM  PARADE 
They  -tell  me  that  pink-cheeked  soldiers 
march 

On  Memorial  Day  in  the  big  parade, 

In  uniforms  that  are  stiff  with  starch, 
And  with  shining  button  and  flashing 
blade. 

But  I  smile  in  a  sort  of  superior  way — 

I  know  who  parades  today. 

Sounds  the  bugle,  frail  and  wild — 

Frail  as  the  last  blue  wisp  of  smoke 
That  curls  from  the  mouth  of  a  gun  de¬ 
filed. 

To  dance  with  the  echoes  the  shot 
awoke, 

And  wild  as  the  scream  of  a  welt  of  soul 
Impaled  on  a  phantom  pole. 

Of  a  sudden  a  whisper  cleared  the  street, 
And  the  air  grew  thick  with  the  muffled 
tread 

Of  a  host  of  flickering,  shrouded  feet, 

And  a  column  of  shades  floated  over¬ 
head. 

Wan  as  a  shaft  from  the  paling  moon 
At  the  death  of  an  afternoon. 

And  the  brasses  blared  in  the  street  be¬ 
low, 

While  an  angel  chorus  welled  on  high, 
And  burnished  swords  flashed  to  and  fro 
On  the  ground  while  gray  ghosts  lit  the 
sky 

With  the  flash  of  a  thousand  banners 
massed 

Over  graves  of  a  glorious  past. 

And  from  early  morn  till  the  sun  was  low 
The  thin,  gray  column  filtered  by, 

Until  on  a  sweet,  wild  bugle  blow 
It  melted  as  melts  a  reluctant  sigh. 
And  my  heart  was  ashes  that  somehow 
burned 

With  the  glow  of  a  light  returned. 

They  may  tell  me  that  pink-cheeked  sol¬ 
diers  march 

On  Memorial  Day  in  the  big  parade, 

In  uniforms  that  are  stiff  with  starch 
And  with  shining  button  and  flashing 
blade. 

But  I  smile  in  a  sort  of  superior  way — 
I  know  who  parades  today  ! 

B.  A.  IIEIMBINDER. 


Experiments  with  Seeds 

The  scientists  at  the  Boyce-Thompson 
Institute  are  working  out  some  strangely 
important  things  connected  with  seed  ger¬ 
mination.  They  have  found  that  certain 
seeds  held  at  a  low  temperature  (around 
40  degrees)  will  germinate  more  readily 
and  surely  than  when  held  at  higher 
temperature.  For  instance,  seeds  of  the 
apple  held  at  41  degrees  all  germinated 
while  those  held  at  50  degrees  did  not. 
Somehow  many  of  us  had  come  to  the 
conviction  that  seeds  should  be  held  in 
a  warm  and  dry  room.  It  seems  that 
most  of  them  do  better  when  kept  cool. 
Another  interesting  thing  is  treating  po¬ 
tatoes  with  chemicals  to  hasten  their 
sprouting.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
potato  tubers  must  take  at  least  a  two- 
months’  rest  before  they  will  sprout  to 
produce  a  new  crop.  Now  it  is  found 
that  such  chemicals  as  sodium  thiocyanate 
and  ethylene  chlorhydrin  will  cause  quick 
sprouting  so  that  if  need  be  new  pota¬ 
toes  dug  in  Maine  may  be  used  imme¬ 
diately  for  planting  in  Bermuda  or 
Florida. 


drug  stores  a  flood  of  cyanide  and  other 
poison  to  be  poured  into  woodchuck  holes. 
The  sportsmen  are  preparing  to  call  upon 
rod  and  gun  clubs  and  nature  clubs  to 
seek  legislation  to  stop  the  wholesale 
game  poisoning. 

“Wild  life  students  aver  that  10  rab¬ 
bits  live  in  woodchuck  holes  for  every 
rabbit  that  digs-  its  own  hole*.  The 
skunk  also  appropriates  empty  wood¬ 
chuck  holes.” 

That  is  taken  from  the  Rochester  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle  and  shows  the  new 
contest  between  hunters  and  farmers 
that  is  starting.  Farmers  have  organized 
to  kill  the  woodchucks,  and  are  using 
gas  with  excellent  results.  The  hunters 
claim  that  many  rabbits  and  skunks  are 
killed  along  with  the  “chucks.”  The 
hunters  even  threaten  to  demand  a  law 
forbidding  the  use  of  cyanogas  for  kill¬ 
ing  woodchucks.  As  for  the  skunk  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion.  One  side 
claims  that  he  kills  several  times  his 
weight  of  white  grubs  and  mice  each 
year,  and  that  this  skin  is  needed  in  the 
fur  trade.  The  other  side  claims  that 
skunks  and  crows  destroy  more  birds  and 
eggs  than  all  the  hunters  combined.  Some 
of  the  hunters  want  to  trade.  If  the 
farmer  will  stop  gassing  woodchucks  the 
hunters  agree  to  come  and  shoot  them  if 
the  farmers  will  pay  10  cents  for  each 
tail !  The  farmers  ask  why  they  should 
pay  10  cents  when  by  using  gas  they  get 
the  woodchuck  for  two  cents.!  It  promises 
to  be  a  merry  war  ! 


Crap  Production  and  Cost 
of  Labor 

Your  editorial  on  page  S5S  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  food  stuffs  by  the  U.  S.  A., 
and  your  query  as  to  why  we  could  not 
grow  more  here,  is  very  well  answered 
just  below  the  editorial  in  a  couple  of 
lines  under  “Brevities,”  which  reads  as 
follows :  "YYe  find  a  good  many  fruit 
growers  are  working  out  of  strawberries. 
They  cannot  get  -the  needed  help.”  And 
you  might  have  added  to  this,  “at  a  price 
which  a  farmer  can  afford  to  pay  and 
get  back  a  new  dollar  for  an  old'  one.” 
A\  ifch  this  latter  addition  your  question 
is  answered.  wilfrid  wheeler. 

Massachusetts. 


How  They  Fight  Fire 

Gould  you  ask  your  readers  how  the 
Conservation  Commission  handles  forest 
fires  elsewhere  than  on  Long  Island?  On 
Long  Island  people  are  ordered  out  to 
fight  fire.  Two  fires  I  have  been  at  I  no¬ 
tice  a  lot  of  them  standing  around  doing 
nothing  because  they  are  not  organized. 
In  the  forest  fire  manual  sent  out  by 
Conservation  Commissioner  they  tell  of 
organizing  the  people  called  out,  and  so  it 
is  to  wonder  why  they  do  not  organize 
those  who  are  called  out  on  Long  Island. 
In  calling  out  people  and  then  not  or¬ 
ganizing  them  they  turn  loose  in  -the  wood¬ 
land  a  mob  who  wander  around,  don’t 
know  what  to  do,  and  often  set  what 
they  think  is  a  backfire,  but  is  later 
found  to  be  an  unnecessary  fire.  The 
Conservation  Commission  is  gradually 
getting  more  power,  if  it  is  calling  out 
mobs  of  people  elsewhere,  as  on  Long 
Island,  and  if  these  mobs  are  setting  fires 
and  burning  houses  from  these  unneces¬ 
sary  fires  it  is  to  wonder  how  much 
power  the  Legislature  will  give  the  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  to  prevent  so  much 
burning  to  save  the  woodland  ;  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  they  are  organized 
elsewhere  or  is  the  same  thing  happening 
all  over  the  State  as  on  Long  Island. 
One  thing  to  watch  out  for,  don’t  let 
them  get  the  power  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  has.  G.  P. 


A  War  Over  Woodchucks 


Naturalization  Require¬ 
ments 

I  note  on  page  625  some  one  is  asking 
about  naturalization  questions,  and  see 
you  reply  as  to  there  being  no  set  form. 
There  is  no  set  form  of  questions,  or  it 
would  be  an  easy  and  non-worrying  mat¬ 
ter  to  get  through.  We  spent  many 
anxious  months  looking  up  different 
things  that  might  be  asked,  but  we 
found  we  could  purchase  “A  Manual  of 
American  Citizenship”  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tract  Society  for  a  small  sum,  or 
any  book  or  newspaper  store  would  ob¬ 
tain  it  on  order.  It  is  by  Edwin  Noah 
Hardy,  Ph.D.,  and  it  contains  almost 
anything  and  everything  one  is  apt  to  be 
asked.  I  am  sending  this  information 
as  we  were  glad  to  know  of  the  same 
thing,  when  we  were  looking  up  questions 
and  answers  to  take  out  our  papers  some 
time  since  n.  sheppard. 


“Geneseo,  May  26. —  (Special) — Hunt¬ 
ers  and  trappers  in  Livingston  County 
tonight  were  organizing  to  enter  formal 
protest  with  the  State  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  against  the  woodchuck  poisoning 
campaign  now  under  way  throughout  this 
section.  The  sportsmen  charge  that  10 
rabbits  or  skunks  are  killed  by  the  poison 
to  every  woodchuck  that  is  put  to  death. 

“Sponsored  by  Farm  Bureaus  and 
some  State  authorities,  the  woodchuck 
eradication  campaigns  have  brought  to 


A  Scotchman  story,  perchance  new, 
is  about.  This  Scotchman  was  bound  to 
London  and  at  each  stop  he  left  his  com¬ 
partment  and  hurried  into  the  station,  to 
rush  back  to  his  seat  again  before  the 
train  started.  After  this  had  been  re¬ 
peated  many  times,  a  fellow  passenger 
finally  asked  the  reason.  “It’s  because 
of  my  heart,”  the  Scotchman  explained. 
“The  doctor  says  I  may  drop  off  at  any 
time  and  I’m  buying  my  ticket  from  sta¬ 
tion  to  station.” — New  Yorker. 


Here's  a  mighty  good  tire 
at  a  money-saving  price 

"CDUILT,  branded  and  guaranteed  by  Kelly- Springfield.  Full 

'  size,  full  ply  and  carefully  built  throughout.  Not  skimped 
to  sell  at  a  price ;  all  four-inch  sizes  are  six  ply  as  against  four 
and  five  ply  in  the  majority  of  tires  in  the  same  price  class. 

For  the  man  who  wants  good,  moderate  priced  tires,  Buck¬ 
eyes  are  the  best  tire  value  on  the  market  today. 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  buy  tires  by  mail  when  you  can  buy  Buck¬ 
eyes  from  your  local  Kelly  dealer.  He  can  sell  them  to  you  at 
prices  that  will  save  you  money — and  you  get  your  tires  with¬ 
out  waiting. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Buckeye  line — fabric,  cord  and  balloon 
cord — the  next  time  you  are  near  the  Kelly  dealer’s  store. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  Street  New  York 

BUCKEYE  TIRES 

Built  by  Kelly- Springfield. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
reading  this  book  in  manuscript  said : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life 
of  the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  our  own  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

“It  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Post  office .  . 
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Wherever  I  go  I  find  farmers  trying 
to  figure  how  far  behind  they  are  with 
their  work.  This  late  season  has  set  them 
all  to  figuring  out  plans  for  keeping  up 
average  income.  Most  of  them  know  they 
cannot  work  out  all  they  had  arranged 
for.  I  have  found  only  one  man  who 
says  he  is  up  to  the  average  in  farm 
preparation.  T  ~s  man  is  a  dairyman 
Who  grows  nothing  but  grass,  corn, 
clover,  oats  and  mill  t.  He  uses  a  flint 
corn,  late  planted,  for  the  silo,  and  does 
not  expect  any  grain.  He  is  satisfied  if 
he  can  get  a  good  stalk  and  ears  about 
as  we  would  pick  them  for  boiling.  Some¬ 
times  he  uses  Canada  peas  with  the  oats 
and  cuts  for  hay.  This  man  says  that 
some  years  ago  he  let  the  peas  and  oats 
go  to  grain  and  had  them  ground,  add¬ 
ing  a  small  amount  of  western  corn.  In 
those  days  there  were  a  number  of  small 
grist  mills  scattered  about  at  the  ponds 
and  little  streams  but  now  these  mills 
have  all  disappeared  and  there  is  no  way 
of  grinding  grain  unless  one  buys  a  mill 
and  uses  farm-owned  power.  This  man 
says  lie  does  not  gi‘ow  enough  grain  to 
warrant  his  buying  a  mill — so  he  plans 
to  grow  all  his  fodder,  a  fair  crop  of 
oats  and  buy  such  ground  feed  as  he 
needs.  He  says  that  some  years  ago 
when  things  looked  more  promising  he 
tile-drained  most  of  Ir  -  land.  The  tiles 
are  still  running  freely  and  he  is  able 
to  get  on  the  land  in  a  wet  season  about 
two  weeks  earlier  than  he  could  if  there 
were  no  drains.  He  has  a  tractor  and 
can  use  it  night  and  day  if  need  be. 

*  *  *  *  :i= 

I  am  giving  extra  attention  to  this 
man’s  methods  because  they  are  original 
— that  is  different  from  the  way  most 
dairymen  operate.  Many  milk  farmers 
seem  to  reason  that  the  time  to  make 
most  milk  is  during  the  Winter  when 
prices  are  high.  They  do  not  seem  to 
consider  that  the  cost  of  making  Winter 
milk  is  also  very  high.  There  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  margin  between  cost  of 
production  and  price  for  Winter  milk  is 
any  greater  than  the  similar  difference  in 
making  Summer  milk.  This  man  I  speak 
of  has  improved  his  pastures  by  reseed¬ 
ing  and  using  limestone  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  He  says  he  buys  nothing  except 
cottonseed  and  linseed  meals  and  feeds 
a  little  to  the  cows  at  pasture.  The  cows 
are  bred  so  that  most  of  the  milk  is 
produced  from  April  to  October.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  the  milkers  get  good  hay 
and  silage  with  a  small  quantity  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  or  linseed  scattered  over  the 
silage.  The  dry  cows  and  young  stock 
are  dishorned  and  turned  into  a  covered 
barnyard,  well  bedded  with  oat  straw. 
Slatted  racks  are  kept  filled  with  hay 
and  silage  sprinkled  with  meal  is  fed 
once  a  day.  The  cattle  can  get  water 
when  they  need  it  from  a  trough.  This 
brings  the  labor  cost  down  to  the  low¬ 
est  figure  and  labor  is  now  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  thing  on  the  farm.  Under  this 
system  the  milk  Checks  are  considerably 
smaller  than  most  dairymen  with  the 
same  number  of  cows  would  receive  but 
the  labor  and  feed  bills  are  also  so  much 
smaller  that  there  is  a  fair  margin  left. 

V  V  ^  V  "S* 

Now  I  am  not  a  dairyman  but  I  am 
talking  about  this  because  I  think  this 
method  opens  up  a  big  problem  for  all 
farmers.  I  have  been  going  over  my  own 
farm  figures  very  carefully,  and  I  have 
become  convinced  that  the  real  question 
is  about  like  this:  Shall  we  try  out  every 
new  and  expensive  method  and  try  to  in¬ 
crease  mass  production  or  shall  we  make 
an  effort  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  labor 
and  material  even  if  we  produce  less? 
That  is  a  broad  question  with  many  sides 
and  angles  to  it.  I  talked  with  a  success¬ 
ful  farmer  about  this  the  other  day  and 
as  a  sort  of  cryptic  answer  he  told  the 
old  familiar  story  of  the  minister  and 
his  wife. 

This  minister  had  been  in  one  parish 
for  a  long  time.  He  had  probably  come 
to  be  something  of  an  old  story  there — 
what  the  Scotch  call  a  “stickit”  minister. 
At  last  there  came  a  call  to  go  to  an¬ 
other  location  and  the  family  had  an  ar¬ 
gument  over  it.  The  cautious  man  did 
not  like  to  take  a  chance.  He  did  not 
feel  like  wandering  away  from  a  sure 
thing.  His  more  adventurous  wife  wanted 
to  try  new  pastures — at  almost  any  price. 
One  of  the  neighbors  stopped  the  little 
boy  on  the  street  and  asked  him  : 

“What  are  your  folks  going  to  do?” 

“/  don’t  know,”  said  the  hoy.  “ Pa's 
praying  over  it,  hut  Ma’s  packing  up! 
I  guess  we’ll  go!” 

You  may  translate  and  apply  that  to 
fanning  as  you  like.  Practically  all  the 
new  suggestions  about  changes  of  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  presented  to  farmers  are 
presented  with  an  argument  for  increased 
production  rather  than  decreased  cost. 
True,  some  of  these  suggestions  if  fully 
carried  out  might  cheapen  the  «ost  of  the 
unit  per  pound  or  quart  or  bushel  but 
if  all  adopted  them  and  they  succeeded, 
production  would  rise  to  the  point  where 
prices  would  have  to  fall  and  every  one 
of  these  suggested  methods  will  mean  a 
good-sized  increase  in  cash  expenses.  In 
the  past  the  attempt  to  carry  out  some 
of  these  improved  methods  has  induced 
farmers  to  boi'row  money  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  in  some  cases  this  has  led  to 
life-long  slavery  to  debt.  Some  men  have 
a  sort  of  personality  or  bluff  that  will 


enable  them  to  handle  money  so  that 
brass  will  turn  to  gold.  Others  lack  that 
confidence  and  ability  and  they  are  likely 
to  turn  gold  into  some  metal  inferior 
even  to  brass.  I  shall  of  course  meet 
the  answer  that  our  great  manufacturing 
people  bave  built  up  their  business 
through  the  plan  of  borrowing  money 
with  which  to  try  out  every  new  method 
which  may  be  presented.  That  may  be 
true  of  many  of  them  but  not  of  all.  And 
consider  this,  a  good  many  of  these  great 
manufacturers  and  business  men  buy 
farms  and  start  in  to  “show  these  old 
hayseeds”  how  to  do  it.  They  show  them 
and  incidentally  show  themselves  up. 
They  have  capital,  business  expei-ience 
and  the  most  expert  scientific  advice  but 
how  many  of  them  ever  made  any  farm 
profit — after  charging  up  a  fair  price 
for  “overhead?”  This  shows  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  a  business  apart,  by  itself,  different 
from  others.  It  has  not  yet  reached  the 
point  when  you  can  expect  the  average 
farmer  to  conduct  it  as  a  big  manufac¬ 
turer  would  conduct  a  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when 
that  can  be  done,  it  will  be  just  about 
the  worst  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  eounti-y.  One  of  the  saddest  things 
about  it  is  the  fact  that  our  big  manu¬ 
facturers  and  our  scientists  seem  unable 
to  grasp  that  fact,  Very  likely  I  shall 
be  called  an  old  fogy  in  this  but  having 
been  called  about  every  other  name  and 
survived  the  ordeal,  in  fair  health,  I  can 
stand  that.  If  I  may  compare  farmers 
with  that  ministerial  family  of  the  story, 
I  advise  the  average  farmer  to  imitate 
cautious  Pa,  rather  than  adventurous 
Ma.  or  as  Pope  puts  it : 

“Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  it 
tried, 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old 
aside.” 

$  $  i’i  $  $ 

Our  dust  went  on  the  orchards  about 
as  we  wanted  it.  There  was  breeze 
enough  to  blow  this  dust  all  through  the 
ti*ees  and  we  used  a  finer  pi-oduct  than  in 
former  years.  Of  course,  we  have  all 
been  told  that  the  finer  we  can  grind  or 
dissolve  our  fertilizer  the  more  active  and 
effective  they  will  be.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  both  the  liquid  spray  and  the 
dust.  \Ye  shall  get  best  results  when 
we  can  blow  out  the  liquid  in  the  form 
of  a  mist  while  the  very  fine  dust  which 
floats  far  on  the  wind  without  falling  is 
most  effective — provided  the  poison  has 
been  fully  mixed  all  through  it. 

We  cut  down  our  acreage  of  potatoes 
when  we  realized  fully  how  late  the  sea¬ 
son  was  sure  to  be.  The  field  we  in¬ 
tended  for  potatoes  was  in  rye.  It  was 
to  be  chopped  up  and  plowed  when  the 
rye  was  about  IS  inches  high.  When 
we  changed  our  plans  we  left  this  field 
alone  and  let  the  rye  come  on.  It  looks 
now  like  a  heavy  yield.  Bye  straw  is 
high  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
seed  grain.  For  our  folks  seem  to  be 
realizing  more  and  more  the  advantage 
of  keeping  some  living  crop  on  the  ground 
through  the  Winter.  Take  our  potato 
ground  last  year.  It  had  a  good  coat  of 
chicken  manure  and  potato  fertilizer  in 
the  drill.  The  field  is  near  a  brook  slop¬ 
ing  down  to  it.  The  fall  rains  wash 
over  this  field.  Had  we  left  it  bare  there 
would  have  been  a  great  loss  of  nitrates. 
We  scattered  rye  after  digging  potatoes 
and  worked  the  seed  in  with  a  harrow. 
It  was  late  when  this  was  done,  and 
after  the  hard  Winter  the  rye  seeding 
seemed  poor  enough.  But  the  rye  is  like 
one  of  these  quiet  country  boys  who  do 
not  talk  much,  yet,  when  they  get  ready, 
come  right  to  the  front.  That  rye 
thickened  up  and  by  the  latter  part  of 
May  it  stood  shoulder  high  all  over  the 
field.  Our  folks  hung  a  chain  in  front 
of  the  plow  and  tucked  that  big  rye  under 
so  that  you  could  hardly  see  a  blade  of 
it.  Then  it  was  packed,  harrowed  and 
marked  and  planted  to  our  Hope  Farm 
flint  coim.  A  small  dose  of  fertilizer  will 
go  around  each  hill  and  in  August  an¬ 
other  seeding  of  rye  will  be  put  in  the 
corn. 

A  farmer  came  to  me  the  other  day 
aixd  said  he  had  proved  that  fertilizers 
are  a  fi’aud.  He  used  a  2-5-2  fertilizer, 
scattering  it  in  the  row  of  potatoes.  The 
crop  was  fair  but  when  he  came  to  dig 
the  potatoes  there  was  the  strip  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  just  as  he  put  it  in.  The  crop 
hadn't  touched  it.  No  good !  As  we 
were  talking  a  boy  went  by  sucking  an 
orange.  He  got  out  all  tlie  juice  and 
then  thi*ew  the  orange  away.  To  a  care¬ 
less  observer  it  looked  just  as  it  did  be¬ 
fore  the  boy  began  to  suck  it,  yet  he  had 
taken  out  of  it  all  that  was  worth  while. 
That  fertilizer  had  only  9  per  cent  of 
available  plant  food  and  91  per  cent  of 
filler  and  “holder.”  Of  course  there  was 
a  strip  of  it  left  but  the  chances  are  that 
the  crop  had  sucked  out  all  the  “juice” 
and  left  the  rest  just  as  the  boy  tossed 
away  the  orange. 

“But  what’s  the  use  then  of  all  this 
filler  and  holder  you  tell  about?”  asked 
the  farmer. 

Sure  enough  what’s  the  use.  I  am  no 
chemist  but  I  will  try  a  little  later  to 
tell  what  I  think  about  it.  What  a 
sermon  some  preacher  could  give  of  the 
way  men  go  through  the  world  putting 
so  much  filler  and  holder  in  their  lives 
that  there  isn’t  much  to  suck  out. 

H.  W.  C. 


Increase  your 

CORN  Profits 

with  these  machines 


HOW  much  does  it  cost  to  plant  your  corn?  How  much 
does  it  cost  to  handle  it  at  harvest — for  power — 
labor — time?  These  items  determine  your  profit.  That's 
why  it  pays  to  depend  upon  the  efficient  corn  harvesting 
machinery  built  by  Advance- Rumely.  Our  quality-built 
line  includes — 

Ball  Bearing  Silo  Filler 
Husker-Shredder— Corn  Shelter 

Each  is  a  proved-out,  specialized  machine,  designed  and 
built  by  Advance-Rumely  engineers — with  special  features 
and  improvements  that  insure  a  saving  of  time,  labor  and 
power — increased  profits . 

Be  prepared.  Bring  your  equipment  up  to  date.  Investi¬ 
gate  these  quality  implements  now.  See  the  local  Advance- 
Rumely  dealer  or  write  us  for  our  pocket  size  catalogs — free. 
Address  Dept.  Z  Z. 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  CoM  Inc. 

La  Porte  (Incorporated)  |n4«tHW 

Columbus,  Ohio  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  Advance-Rumely  line  includes  kerosene  tractors,  steam  engines,  grain  and 
rice  threshers,  combine  harvesters,  husker-shredders,  alfalfa  and  clover  hullers, 
bean  hullers,  silo  fillers,  com  shellers,  motor  trucks  and  tractor  winches. 


Serviced  Through  33  Branches  and  Warehouses 
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Then  write  now  for  Smyth-Despard  free  catalog 
on  plumbing  and  heating  supplies,  water  sys¬ 
tems,  etc.  Save  a  third  on  bathroom  and  sew¬ 
age  disposal  outfits,  pipe  and  120  other  items. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Freight  prepaid  on 
orders  of  $10  or  over. 

SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  Street  -:-  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  Piedmont  Section 

Spartanburg  County,  South  Carolina, 
is  in  the  heart  of  this  rich  farm  land.  Soil 
that  today  is  producing  almost  all  kinds 
of  crops,  available  one  and  two-horse 
farms  resulting  from  breaking  up  the  old 
plantations,  land  that  can  be  bought  at 
half  the  cost  of  Northern  farms  and 
financed  on  a  small  amount  of  money. 
Here  the  farmer  has  an  8-month  growing 
season! 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Spartanburg 
County  farmer  is  prosperous?  You  can 
learn  about  this  rich  farm  land,  too.  Send 
a  postcard  today  for  a  free  book  that 
shows  what  profit  lies  in  the  soil  of  the 
Spartanburg  Piedmont  Section. 

You  may  be  firmly  established  on 
your  present  farm.  But  think  of  your 
son,  the  young  man  with  the  pioneer 
spirit,  eager  for  the  chance  to  own  and 
work  a  farm  in  a  growing,  more  prosperous 
country.  He  deserves  this  book.  Get  it 
for  him  NOW. 

Farm  Bureau 

Montgomery  Building  -  Spartanburg.  S.  C. 

Spartanburg  County 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  Is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 
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STOV£R> 
GOOD 
ENGINES 

V/2  to  30  H.P. 

Don’t  waste  human  labor. 
Substitute  power  .There  ’9 
a  Stover  Good  Engine  to 
fill  any  need.  Best  con¬ 
struction,  materials,  workmanship.  Simple.  Economical. 

Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Distillate,  Crude  Oil 

Get  the  benefit  of  60  years  of  experience  In  implement 
building.  Accept  no  substitute  for  a  Stover  Good  Engine. 

FREE  Booklet!  booklet!3  IV  a  FREe'i  eDpto® 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Established  1862  Jobbers  Everywhere 

146  Lake  St.  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A.  a 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


|  Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Payment  of  School  Money 

Will  you  give  me  some  information 
in  regard  to  the  State  school  money? 
The  district  l-aises  only  a  certain  amount 
of  money  by  tax,  and  then  the  teachers 
have  to  wait  until  the  public  money  is 
apportioned  in  the  Spring.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing.  April  2,  many  of  the  teachers  have 
waited  over  two  months  for  their  money. 
It  is  a  great  hardship  to  many  teachers 
who  have  others  depending  upon  them. 
Who  is  to  blame  for  holding  this  money 
back  ?  TEACHER. 

One-half  of  the  public  money  due  your 
district  must  be  paid  by  the  State  to  the 
treasurer  of  your  county  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  March  and  the  balance 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  May. 
Apparently  it  has  taken  the  whole  month 
of  March  for  your  county  treasuurer  to 
get  this  money  into  the  hands  of  your 
supervisor,  unless  the  State  has  failed 
to  make  payments  on  time  in  accordance 
with  law.  D.  b.  D. 


Compensation  of  School 
Directors 

What  is  the  law  in  regard  to  school 
directors  who  are  elected  by  the  town¬ 
ship?  What  is  the  legal  pay  per  day 
when*  at  the  county  meeting  on  the  su¬ 
pervisory  district?  Can  they  charge 
mileage,  or  is  it  actual  expenses? 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  f.  s. 

A  school  director  is  entitled  to  receive 
a  compensation  of  $2  per  day  for  each 
day’s  service  rendered,  and  necessary 
traveling  expenses  in  connection  With  the 
performance  of  such  duties.  d.  b.  d. 


Charging  Resident  for 
Tuition 

Last  year  my  wife  rented  a  house  and 
moved  in  village,  and  sent  the  children 
to  school.  Shortly  after  we  bought  the 
place,  and  she  and  family  have  lived  in 
the  district.  I  went  back  and  forth  and 
worked  farm.  She  was  there  all  the  time. 
The  board  is  trying  to  make  me  pay 
tuition.  I  paid  rent  in  this  district  and 
now  will  pay  tax,  also  pay  tax  in  other 
district.  J.  R. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  either  you  or  your  wife  have  become 
resident  of  the  village  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  cannot  require  you  to  pay  tuition. 
The  schools  are  free  to  all  resident  pupils 
of  school  age  in  the  district.  In  order  to 
be  classed  as  a  resident  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  your  business  shall  be  in 
town.  If  your  residence  has  been  in  the 
village  for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty 
days  preceding  the  school  meeting  and 
you  are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
you  are  entitiled  to  vote  at  such  school 
meeting  because  you  are  a  taxpayer  or 
renter  in  the  district.  If  the  board  of 
education  insists  on  your  payment  of 
tuition  you  may  appeal  for  a  decision  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  D.  b.d. 


Janitor’s  Duties 

Would  you  advise  me  as  to  the  duties 
of  a  janitor  in  a  rural  school?  Our  jan¬ 
itor  does  not  have  enough  fire  in  the 
Winter  to  keep  pupils  sufficiently  warm. 
One  day,  they  had  to  be  sent  home  due 
to  the  cold,  and  should  have  been  excused 
a  few  other  days.  He  does  not  sweep 
the  floor  until  the  school  children  have 
come,  which  seems  very  unhealthful  to 
me.  Should  he  put  up  the  flag  and  have 
sufficient  water  there  to  use  during  the 
day?  mrs.  J.  h.  s. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  fault  lies  with  the  trustee.  Re¬ 
member,  the  janitor  is  a  hired  man.  If 
he  does  not  perform  his  necessary  duties 
'as  janitor  or  reasonably  well,  the  trus¬ 
tee  should  replace  him.  It  is  well  to 
have  this  matter  understood  before  your 
next  school  meeting.  When  employing 
a  janitor  of  course  the  trustee  should 
tell  him  plainly  just  what  his  duties  are. 

D.  B.  D. 


Election  of  School  Officer 

I  attended  a  school  meeting  where  I 
noticed  different  things  took  place  that 
were  not  according  to  the  rules  you  have 
given.  They  nominated  two  women  first 
for  trustee,  then  a  man  who  has  held  the 
office  for  two  years,  and  put  him  into 
the  office  again.  He  rents  a  farm  out¬ 
right  and  pays  no  school  tax  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  and  has  no  children  of  school  age. 
Can  he  hold  the  office?  How  many  can 
be  nominated  for  such  office?  We  heard 


no  report  read  from  trustee.  The  col¬ 
lector  read  what  they  called  her  report. 
Several  persons  there  felt  dissatisfied 
with  the  meeting  and  some  consulted  a 
lawyer  and  the  district  superintendent. 
They  say  he  can  hold  the  office.  Your 
rules  for  school  laws  say  he  cannot  as 
he  has  no  children.  Which  are  we  to 
believe?  The  collector  read  in  her  re¬ 
port  that  there  was  $2  paid  for  making 
out  the  tax  list.  Is  there  any  chance  to 
have  a  different  trustee?  mrs.  b. 

The  law  does  not  require  that  in  order 
to  serve  as  trustee  a  person  must  be  a 
parent  of  a  child  of  school  age  or  that 
such  person  must  be  a  property  owner. 
If  a  person  does  not  possess  either  of  the 
above  qualifications  lie  may  hold  office 
on  the  ground  that  -he  rents  property  in 
the  district. 

All  district  officers  must  be  elected 
by  ballot.  The  number  of  candidates  is 
not  limited.  The  person  receiving  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  is  elected. 

The  trustee  is  required  to  submit  a 
true  report  in  writing.  The  district  may 
or  may  not  approve  this  report.  Refusal 
to  submit  such  report  will  be  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  remove  such  official  from  office. 
You  may  secure  a  copy  of  the  school  law 
by  addressing  the ‘Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Albany,  N.  Y.  d.  b.  d. 


School  Law 

How  much  mileage  is  a  teacher  allowed 
to  attend  a  teachers’  conference?  I  no¬ 
ticed  on  page  366  that  teachers  were  al¬ 
lowed  five  cents  a  mile,  but  I  know  of 
teachers  who  made  their  -bills  at  10  cents 
a  mile.  Which  is  legal,  10  cents  a  mile 
or  five  cents  a  mile?  c.  H.  K. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  lr. 

According  to  a  ruling  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
a  teacher  may  receive  as  much  as  10 
cents  a  mile  as  mileage  when  called  into 
conference  by  the  district  superintendent. 


Payment  of  Tuition 

Tf  a  child  has  passed  the  preliminaries 
except  English,  which  she  did  not  try, 
will  she  be  qualified  for  high  ‘school?  If 
so,  will  the  district  from  -which  she  goes 
or  the  parents  have  to  pay  the  tuition 
over  $50?  k. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Yr. 

A  child  is  not  classed  as  an  academic 
pupil  unless  all  preliminary  subjects  have 
been  passed.  Under  the  present  law  the 
State  apportions  $50  toward  the  tuition 
of  non-resident  academic  pupils  only. 
Where  elementary  instruction  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  home  district  neither  the 
State  nor  the  district  is  required  to  pay 
the  tuition  of  a  pupil  who  has  not  at¬ 
tained  the  academic  grade.  d.  b.  d. 


Transportation  of  Academic 
Pupils 

Our  district  is  situated  just  outside 
the  village,  and  is  also  served  by  the 
interurban  trolley  lines.  My  district  has 
contracted  with  the  village  to  teach  our 
pupils  for  the  school  year  of  1925  and 
1926  and  the  pupils  all  ride  on  the  trol¬ 
ley  and  we  pay  for  the  transportation 
accordingly.  Is  it  necessary  to  pay 
transportation  for  the  academic  pupils? 
Our  contract  calls  for  the  teaching  of 
only  the  grade  school  pupils,  and  we  re¬ 
ceive  a  separate  bill  for  high  school 
pupils.  s.  M.  G. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  1\ 

The  education  law  does  not  require 
that  a  common  school  district  shall  pay 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  pupils  who  reside  therein.  How¬ 
ever,  a  district  which  contracts  for  the 
instruction  of  its  elementary  pupils  with 
another  district  must  have  such  contract 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Your  question  will  not  be  decided 
directly  by  any  provision  of  statute  law 
but  'by  a  ruling  of  the  Department.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  already  pro¬ 
vide  transportation  for  the  elementary 
pupils  it  is  probable  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  require  such  transportation 
be  provided  the  academic  pupils  as  a 
condition  for  securing  approval  of  your 
contract.  n.  b.  r>. 


State  Aid 

Please  tell  me  what  amount  of  State 
money  a  rural  district  receives,  valua¬ 
tion  $40,000?  MRS.  R.  s. 

A  one-teacher  common  school  district 
assessed  at  $40,000  will  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  following  apportionment  of 
State  aid :  District  quota,  $175 ;  addi¬ 
tional  teacher’s  quota,  $550 ;  total,  $725. 

The  amount  of  public  money  actually 
received  varies  with  the  amount  of  de¬ 
ductions  that  may  be  made  toward  sup¬ 
porting  the  teachers’  retirement  fund. 

D.  B.  D. 


“How  cum  you  climbed  the  water- 
cart?”  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  I  discovered 
one  of  the  local  undertakers  got  a  list  of 
the  local  bootlegger’s  customers  and  was 
making  a  special  effort  to  get  on  friendly 
terms  with  their  families.” — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Let’s  put  back 


what  we  take  from  the  soil 


HEN  who  make  good  money  at  farming 
are  very  careful  to  keep  their  soil  fer¬ 
tile  and  rich.  They  realize  that  there 
are  poor  years  and  good  years  in  farming  but 
that  the  man  who  puts  manure  on  his  fields 
in  the  right  way  will  reap  big  profits. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  machines  on  the  farm.  It  increases 
yields,  pays  for  itself  in  a  hurry  and  goes  on  building 
bank  accounts. 

It  spreads  smoothly  and  evenly,  putting  on  just  as 
light  or  just  as  heavy  a  coat  as  you  want.  The  pitch- 
fork  method  of  spreading  cannot  equal  the  yields  that 
follow  the  McCormick-Deering.  That  has  been  proved 
many  times.  Besides,  hand  spreading  is  hard  work; 
the  McCormick-Deering  saves  many  hours  of  time  and 
much  hard  labor.  Its  good  strong  beaters  tear  the 
manure  rapidly  and  spread  it  well  beyond  the  wheels. 

See  the  real  wide-spread  spreader  at  the  local  dealer’s  store. 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

( Incorporated  )j 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick 

Deering 


More  and  Better 
Bales  Per  Hour 


More  and  better  bales, 
greater  strength,  steadier  op¬ 
eration,  fewer  interruptions 
because  of  wear  and  break¬ 
age,  longer  life,  less  power 
consumption,  no  lost  motion 
— these  are  some  of  the 

advantages  you  get  through  the 
eccentric  gear  construction  of  the 

John  Deere  Motor  Presses 


A  John  Deere  Hay  Press  will 
turn  out  bales  faster  and  with  less 
power  than  is  possible  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  type  of  baler. 

The  gears,  being  mounted  off 
true  center,  give  you  the  maximum 
of  power  when  it  is  needed — on 
the  compression  stroke.  The 
plunger  returns  quickly  and  pauses 
in  an  upright  position  long  enough 
to  permit  the  operator  to  place  uni¬ 
form  charges.  This  feature,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  self-cleaning 
tucker,  results  in  neat  bales. 

Three  sizes:  14x18,  16x18 

and  18x22. 

Can  be  operated  with  portable 
engine  or  light  tractor,  or  engine 
can  be  mounted  on  press. 

Write  today  for  free  folder.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for 
Folder  PR-8  37. 


JOHN*DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPIEMEMTS] 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  pap#r  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  oflr  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise, „  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  ■  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Michigan  is  ©bout  to  pass  through  a  war  similar  to 
the  .one  being  experienced  in  New  York  over  the  rural 
education  problem.  The  autocratic  activities  of  the 
theoretical  educator  and  State  Education  Department 
are  coming  to  be  unbearable.  The  whole  control  of 
rural  education  will  slip  from  'the  people  to  centralized 
bureaus  within  a  -short  time  if  something  is  not  done 
quickly.  A  small  group  of  us  'here  is  attempting  to 
get  the  rural  school  officers  organized  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  The  great  difficulty  in  Michigan  is  that  we 
have  no  great  farm  paper  to  back  us  as  they  have  in 
New  York. 

I  diave  followed  with  much  interest  the  development 
of  this  “new  education”  and  wish  do  obtain  as  complete 
a  bibliography  on  the  subject  as  possible.  To  my 
opinion  the  ideas  and  theories  which  are  being  ad¬ 
vocated  by  our  theoretical  educators  are  the  most 
absurd,  unsound,  and  unfortunate  that  have  ever  been 
introduced,  yet  they  appear  to  -be  sweeping  everything 
before  them  over  the  whole  country.  A.  L.  F. 

WE  find  all  'over  the  country  and  especially  in 
the  Middle  West  a  determined  revolt  of  sen¬ 
sible  country  people  against  the  attempt  to  force  the 
so-called  new  education  upon  the  people.  For  a 
good  many  years  plain  folks  who  realized  their  own 
lack  of  early  training  were  inclined  to  let  the  educa¬ 
tors  have  full  swing  with  the  schools.  Now  they 
wake  up,  they  see  that  these  educators  ©re  for  the 
most  part  trying  experiments  with  their  children 
and  leading  them  away  from  the  simple  lives  of  -their 
parents.  They  can  see  at  last  what  all  this  expen¬ 
sive  standardizing  is  leading  to.  Unless  they  be¬ 
stir  themselves  the  'education  of  children  will  be 
taken  entirely  away  from  parents  and  become  as 
mechanical  as  packing  apples  in  a  box.  We  advise 
our  Michigan  friends  to  organize  as  we  are  doing 
in  New  York,  and  carry  their  fight  right  to  the 
Legislature.  That  State  still  has  many  rural  coun¬ 
ties  which  the  farmers  may  control.  Quick  and 
prompt  action  will  be  needed.  The  educators  are 
well  -intrenched,  and  have  much  of  both  patronage 
and  power.  In  New  York  State  there  is  the  double 
disadvantage  that  the  Education  Department  is  a 
law  unto  itself — not  responsible  to  any  State  officer 
or  body.  Even  with  that. there  is 'good  evidence  that 
this  department  is  beginning  to  have  more  respect 
for  public  opinion.  YTour  hope  lies  in  expressing 
that  public  opinion  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way ! 
Organize  and  go  right  after  them. 

* 

HOSE  figures  on  page  926  will  interest  you. 
They  show  the  increased  cost  of  “agricultural 
promotion”  in  New  York  State  during  the  past  40 
years.  This  promotion  costs  70  times  as  much  now 
as  in  those  olden  years,  and  we  may  see  from  the 
table  where  the  money  goes.  During  this  period 
the  number  of  farmers  in  the  State  has  decreased, 
and  on  the  whole  farm  incomes  are  not  much  if  any 
larger.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  *the  political  and 
social  power  of  the  farmer  has  decreased  while  this 
immense  cost  of  “promotion”  has  been  growing. 
There  are  many  farmers  in  the  'State  who  are  asking 
whether  tMs  tremendous  expense  has  been  justified. 
Has  it  been  a  profitable  investment  for  New  York 
farmers?  This  question  was  bound  to  come  up 
sooner  or  later.  In  what  we  may  call  the  pioneer 
years  of  agricultural  education  and  promotion  farm¬ 
ers  felt  disposed  to  try  almost  anything  which 
promised  well,  especially  when  the  money  cost  did 
not  seem  large.  Now  after  years  of  fair  trial  at  is 
not  strange  that  farmers  want  an  accounting.  Have 
we  had  value  received  for  all  this  money? 

# 

I  am  writing  ,to  ask  your  advice  about  a  hog  that 
strayed  to  my  farm  recently.  I  fed  the  hog  and  had 
it  advertised  in  a  local  paper.  How  long  must  I  ad¬ 
vertise  the  hog,  and  how  long  after  advertising  must 
I  keep  her  before  I  can  sell?  How  much  a  day  could 
I  get  for  feeding  and  taking  care  of  her?  What  do 
you  think  would  be  a  reasonable  price  per  day  for 
feed  and  care?  When  I  sell  this  hog,  if  she  brings 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  feed  and  care,  to  whom 
does  the  rest  go?  A  D 


P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  letter  I  'have  found  out 
that  the  stray  hog  is  owned  by  a  neighbor,  and  an¬ 
other  man  has  a  mortgage  on  it.  Can  I  get  anything 
for  the  keeping  and  advertising?  No  one  has  ever 
called  for  said  hog  yet. 

THAT  is  a  great  mix-up  over  a  hog.  Unless  there 
•is  some  special  statute  in  your  State  regarding 
stray  hogs,  we  advise  you  to  keep  this  hog  until 
you  are  paid  for  its  keep  and  for  hny  damage  to 
your  property.  We  should  'think  50  cents  a  day  a 
fair  charge.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
double  damages  for  depredations  done  by  stray  hogs. 
In  -any  event  you  are  entitled  to  fair  expenses.  Do 
not  surrender  the  hog  until  you  are  paid.  The 
owner  is  responsible. 

* 

HE  United  States  government  seems  to  be  at¬ 
tempting  a  clean-up  of  aliens  who  got  into  this 
country  illegally.  Wre  have  one  case  where,  some 
years  ago  a  “border  jumper”  came  over  the  line  at 
night.  A  “border  jumper”  is  one  who  dodges  the 
authorities  and  gets  in  without  registration  or  over¬ 
sight.  This  man  was  not,  detected,  and  after  a 
time  married  an  American  girl.  They  have  a  child. 
As  he  cannot  show  any  entrance  papers  he  is  in 
danger  of  deportation.  What  can  he  do?  He  can 
go  back  to  the  country  he  came  from  and  wait  his 
chance  to  come  in  legally,  and  then  obtain  his 
naturalization  papers.  If  he  married  his  wife  be¬ 
fore  September  21,  1922,  she  lost  her  American 
citizenship  and  might  be  deported  with  him !  If 
they  were  married  after  that  date  the  woman  is 
still  an  American.  Of  course  the  child  born  in  this 
country  is  American.  The  act  of  sneaking  in  over 
the  line  bars  this  man  from  American  privileges, 
and  he  is  likely  to  be  sent  back.  It  will  pay  to  be 
straight  with  Uncle  Sam. 

* 

FFORTS  were  made  in  the  last  New  Jersey 
Legislature  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  compel 
the  vaccination  of  all  dogs  against  rabies.  The  bill 
failed  to  pass,  and  considerable  discussion  has  fol¬ 
lowed  regarding  the  wisdom  of  such  a  law.  The 
theory  is  that  a  dog  inoculated  in  this  way  would 
be  as  free  from  this  hideous  disease  as  the  average 
human  is  free  from  smallpox  when  once  vaccinated. 
That  would  be  Avell  worth  while  if  the  statement 
were  true,  for  there  are  few  things  more  dreadful 
than  the  effect  of  .the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Most  of  us 
’have  read  in  old  story  books  the  tale  of  the  village 
blacksmith  who  killed  a  mad  dog  with  his  hands  and 
was  badly  bitten.  There  was  no  known  remedy  in 
these  days,  so  this  hero  welded  the  chains  which 
bound  him  to  his  own  anvil  and  died  a  horrible 
death.  That  tale  of  horror  has  haunted  many  a 
human  mind.  It  is  by  no  means  sure  that  this 
tx-eatment  of  dogs  would  make  them  all  immune. 
Imagine  the  job  of  vaccinating  every  dog  in  a  town¬ 
ship  !  We  do  not  #think  the  country  is  ready  for 
such  a  /treatment  yet.  It  may  come  latex* 1,  but  we 
•think  it  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  push  legislation 
which  we  know  cannot  be  fully  enforced. 

* 

IT  is  .surprising  how  little  the  average  New  Yorker 
knows  about  the  beautiful  country  which  lies 
south  of  Geneva  along  and  -around  the  lake.  This 
country  has  never  been  “boomed”  or  advertised  as 
other  sections  have  been,  yet  through  this  part  of 
Central  New  York  lies  a  veritable  “land  of  corn 
and  vine.”  It  is  beautiful  beyond  description  in  its 
hills  and  water,  woods  and  fields.  It  is  a  land  of 
good  farming — not  under  the  corrupting  shadow  of 
great  cities,  and  inhabited  by  people  of  sound  Ameri¬ 
can  stock  who  know  how  to  cultivate  the  soil  and 
take  pride  in  doing  it.  Yates  County  is  probably  the 
smallest  county  in  the  State,  yet  it  ranks  high  in  the 
production  of  farm  cx-ops — fourth  in  wheat  produc¬ 
tion  and  comparatively  high  in  the  production  of 
other  staples  like  hay,  beans  or  cabbage.  Here  one 
will  find  men  and  women  who  believe  in  farming — 
who  would  l-ather  farm  than  do  anything  else. 
They  are  true  descendants  of  the  strong  men  who, 
50  years  or  more  ago,  dominated  Central  New  York 
and  gave  real  power  to  the  State.  We  hear  so  much 
complaint  and  bitterness  from  certain  parts  of  rural 
New  York  that  one  begins  to  feel  at  times  that 
l’eal  farming  is  doomed.  This  part  of  Central  New 
York  is  a  good  place  to  go  to  when  you  feel  that 
way,  for  you  will  have  seen  a  section  where  farms 
and  farm  homes  have  retained  the  old  simplicity 
and  strength — and  that  is  one  of  the  things  a  farm 
should  be  for. 

X 

WHEREVER  we  go  we  find  people  arguing 
against  the  use  of  the  turning  plow  in  orchard 
work.  They  prefer  to  use  a  heavy  harrow  of  the 
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disk  type  which  will  chop  and  tear  up  the  surface 
soil,  and  not  act  to  turn  everything  over.  The 
coming  of  the  tractor  has  made  it  possible  to  use 
these  big  harrows.  They  cover  a  wide  space,  rip 
and  toss  up  the  top  soil,  and  enable  the  orchard  m  m 
to  give  at  least  one  more  cultivation  than  he  could 
with  smaller  and  lighter  tools.  Many  growers  say 
they  will  never  again  permit  a  turning  plow  in  their 
orchards.  All  this  would  please  George  M.  Clark  the 
Connecticut  grass  man,  if  he  were  living.  Clark 
gi-ew  six  tons  of  hay  on  an  acre,  and  claimed  his 
big  yields  were  due  to  “intense”  preparation  of  the 
soil,  heavy  seeding  and  heavy  feeding  with  ferti¬ 
lizers.  He  never  would  plow,  but  used  a  sharp 
chopping  harrow  which  cut  and  turned  and  shook 
up  the  top  soil  until  it  was  like  an  “onion  bed.”  We 
have  seen  these  big  yields  of  hay  in  Clark’s  field.  At 
that  time  the  trouble  was  that  ordinary  horse  power 
was  not  strong  enough  to  do  this  work  efficiently. 
The  tractors  can  handle  it.  We  saw  one  of  the 
harrowed  orchards  the  other  day.  You  could  kick 
off  the  top  inch  of  dry  soil  and  find  inches  of 
moist  dirt,  while  below  the  soil  was  firm  and 
solid  —  just  right  for  tree  growth.  We  think  this 
plan  of  working  the  soil  is  one  of  the  useful  changes 
which  the  improved  tractor  has  made  possible  for  us. 

* 

THIS  is  a  rather  personal  matter,  but  we  would 
like  to  get  it  right.  A  number  of  people  have 
wi'itten  saying  that  they  see  Hope  Farm  is  to  be 
offered  for  sale  this  Fall — making  various  comments 
about  it.  As  we  had  no  thought  of  selling  the  farm 
we  were  amazed  at  the  statement  that  people  saw 
this  announcement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Upon  investi¬ 
gation  we  find  that  these  fiiends  refer  to  a  state¬ 
ment  about  the  Hope  Fann  peach  which  will  soon  be 
on  the  market.  Hasty  reading  gave  the  impi'ession 
that  the  farm  -and  not  the  peach  will  be  sold.  This 
is  just  to  correct  the  impression  and  put  it  light. 
It  is  of  no  great  importance  anyway,  but  we  like 
to  have  such  statements  right.  It  is  very  often  easy 
to  gain  a  wrong  impression  thi’ough  hasty  reading. 

* 

MOST  of  our  eastern  people  did  not  realize  how 
strongly  western  farmers  insist  upon  “farm 
l-elief”  until  the  result  of  the  Iowa  primary  was 
known.  For  the  Republican  candidate  Bi-ookhart, 
the  l'adical,  was  elected  over  Cummins,  the  conser¬ 
vative.  It  is  a  sti’ange  mix-up.  Brookhart  was  de¬ 
feated  two  years  ago,  and  after  a  contest  was 
dropped  from  the  Senate.  Now  he  is  nominated 
once  moi-e  with  a  fair  chance  that  through  a  com¬ 
bination  of  conservatives  he  will  be  defeated  once 
more.  It  is  evident  «that  old  party  lines  are  being 
swept  away.  New  issues  have  come  to  the  front. 
The  West  and  the  South  are  finding  common  ground 
for  agreement  in  the  troubles  which  have  come  upon 
agriculture.  We  saw  the  Populist  movement  arise 
and  gain  great  strength  in  the  West,  and  later  the 
revolt  led  by  Mi1.  Bryan.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
we  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  another  great  sec¬ 
tional  battle.  The  western  people  demand  help  from 
the  government  on  the  theory  that  since  the  eastern 
interests  have  been  built  up  through  what  amounts 
to  a  government  subsidy  through  the  tariff,  they  have 
the  right  to  another  subsidy  in  the  form  of  loans  or 
credit  from  the  government  -to  take  care  of  surplus 
crops.  That  is  in  effect  what  this  battle  is  about, 
and  this  Iowa  primary  election  shows  the  temper 
of  those  western  farmers.  The  western  farmers  can 
and  will  show  that  the  tariff  has  forced  them  to 
pay  extravagant  prices  for  manufactured  goods.  The 
eastern  people  will  show  that  they  are  forced  to  pay 
tremendous  prices  for  food.  The  unfortunate  thing 
about  it  is  that  the  issues  have  become  so  compli¬ 
cated  that  there  seems  no  way  for  eastern  and 
western  farmers  -to  get  .together  on  any  general  and 
permanent  policy  for  political  action. 


Brevities 

The  New  York  motor  law  now  recognizes  the  “snow- 
bile.”  This  is  a  motor  vehicle  equipped  with  sleds  or 
runners  in  front  and  used  only  in  Winter.  Registra¬ 
tion  of  the  snowbile  will  cost  $4. 

How  long  will  eggs  preserved  in  water  glass  keep? 
We  figure  on  about  six  months,  yet  see  what  Rev.  Carl 
Horst,  of  Massachusetts,  says :  “In  my  household  we 
have  used  with  much  success  eggs  that  were  in  water 
glass  18  months.  The  use  of  water  glass  for  preserv¬ 
ing  eggs  was  the  happy  thought  of  a  German  chemist 
in  Berlin.” 

A  reader  wants  to  know  how  to  locate  a  spring  near 
his  house.  He  does  not  say  whether  springs  abound  in 
that  section  or  not.  If  it  is  not  a  “springy”  country 
we  should  dig  or  drill  a  well  as  a  sure  supply.  As  for 
frying  to  locate  a  spring  with  no  evidence  of  water  in 
sight  we  should  try  one  of  the  people  who  are  able  to 
locate  water  with  a  rod  or  stick.  Some  of  them  can 
do  it — laugh  at  them  as  we  will. 
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A  Plea  for  Co-operation  at  Utica 

WHETHER  the  dairymen  who  assemble  at 
Utica  on  June  22  fairly  represent  all  dairy 
farmers  or  only  partisan  groups,  they  have  in 
either  case  a  serious  responsibility.  The  expressed 
purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  discuss  the  plans  that 
have  been  submitted  and  to  give  the  Committee  of 
Eleven  an  idea  of  what  these  dairymen  want.  There 
■will  be  no  time  to  discuss  the  plans  in  detail,  and 
little  profit  in  doing  so.  A  discussion  focused  on 
the  following  propositions  would  save  time  and  be 
helpful : 

1.  The  organization  must  comprehend  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole.  If  this  principle  is  adopted,  every 
dairy  farmer  would  have  an  outlet  at  his  nearest 
shipping  station;  there  would  be  no  scramble  for 
best  markets,  no  price  war,  no  favorites,  no  waste, 
and  a  square  deal  for  every  producer,  the  weaker 
as  well  as  the  strong.  Are  we  ready  for  this? 

2.  The  management  and  policies  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  must  he  always  under  the  control  of  the  men 
who  produce  the  milk.  This  does  not  mean  a  the¬ 
oretical  control.  It  means  putting  the  machinery  of 
organization  actually  in  the  hands  of  dairymen  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  principle  is  conceded  in  good  faith 
to  be  right  the  more  complete  the  provision  for  farm¬ 
ers’  control  the  better.  With  this  one  fundamental 
rule  without  restriction,  other  provisions  will  not 
matter  because  farmers  can  then  make  and  change 
rules  and  policies  and  contracts  to  suit  themselves. 
Do  we  really  want  farmers  to  do  it  themselves? 

3.  Members  must  have  full,  complete  and  accurate 
information  and  free  publicity.  To  give  dairymen 
a  voice  in  the  management  without  full  information 
would  be  futile.  No  man  can  form  a  safe  conclusion 
without  correct  information.  Is  there  a  legitimate 
reason  for  denying  the  farmer  full  information? 
Without  it  can  we  have  real  co-operation? 

I.  The  basis  of  the  organization  must  be  the  local 
association  with  local  control  of  farm-owned  plants 
and  operations.  Is  there  any  other  way  to  insure 
farm  control  except  through  local  associations?  Do 
the  records  show  that  local  plants  are  operated  more 
economically  by  local  men  .than  by  centralized  man¬ 
agement?  Does  the  experience  indicate  that  unity 
can  be  maintained  only  through  basic  local  or  group 
associations?  In  the  present  situation  this  proposi¬ 
tion  might  well  be  discussed  with  a  view  to  giving 
any  present  group  the  status  of  a  local  association 
in  the  proposed  new  organization. 

5.  The  organization  must  be  entirely  independent 
of  dealers  and  without  alliance  or  private  commit¬ 
ment  with  them,  except  as  expressed  in  open  con¬ 
tract.  With  a  united  dairy  organization  is  there 
anyone  to  dispute  this  proposition? 

6.  Dairymen  like  other  producers  have  the  funda¬ 
mental  right  to  put  a  price  on  their  milk  to  cover 
cost  of  production  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  allowance 
for  capital  and  labor.  Certainly  no  dairyman  will 
dispute  this  proposition.  Can  he  successfully  de¬ 
mand  this  right?  lie  did  once.  He  can  do  it  again 
under  the  same  united  inspiration  he  had  then. 

If  dairymen  can  agree  on  these  propositions  or 
on  a  -reasonable  modification  of  them,  any  scribe 
can  write  the  provisions  in  a  united  dairy  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  propositions  are  basic  and  fundamental. 
They  are  in  harmony  with  the  Halliday  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Eleven  at  its  last  meet¬ 
ing.  They  admit  an  affiliation  of  the  present  groups 
and  local  units.  These  principles  settled,  the  rest 
is  administration  and  detail. 

The  records  should  be  turned  face  up  on  the  Utica 
table.  To  ignore  the  facts  and  experience  of  the 
past  and  put  through  a  group  program  would  be 
futile  and  disastrous.  The  situation  demands  frank¬ 
ness  and  candor,  and  good  faith.  It  demands  the 
old-fashioned  farm  policy  of  plain  speech,  a  helping 
hand,  and  high  moral  ideals.  Co-operation  cannot 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  intrigue  or  cunning  or 
selfishness.  It  thrives  only  in  confidence,  good  will 
and  mutual  help.  If  it  is  to  survive  it  must  be 
voluntary,  it  must  be  mutual  and  it  must  distribute 
its  benefits  to  'all  alike.  There  is  no  place  in  co¬ 
operation  for  reprisal  or  penalty  or  force.  Its  func¬ 
tions  are  kindness  and  service  not  only  to  members 
but  to  every  producer  in  the  industry.  The  true 
co-operative  spirit  and  principles  united  dairymen 
once.  If  given  a  chance  it  will  unite  them  again, 
and  seal  the  bond. 

New  Sources  of  Power 

SOME  years  ago  we  met  a  great  Swedish  iron 
and  steel  worker  who,  for  more  than  50  years, 
had  studied  the  chemistry  as  well  as  the  practical 
use  of  metals.  At  that  time  the  world  had  scarcely 
begun  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  gasoline  as  an 
explosive  power.  This  Swede  spoke  of  the  world’s 


great  need  for  increased  power  to  relieve  what  he 
called  “the  tyranny  of  steam.”  He  held  up  a  small 
piece  of  steel  and  estimated  the  tremendous  power 
of  cohesion  which  held  its  particles  together.  He 
said  that  if  this  cohesive  power  could  be  reversed, 
that  is,  if  the  force  which  held  the  steel  particles 
together  could  be,  through  some  chemical  action,  re¬ 
leased  and  harnessed  to  suitable  machinery,  he 
could  move  a  house  with  an  ordinary  crowbar!  And 
this  white-haired  man  believed  that  in  the  far  future 
something  of  this  sort  would  actually  be  done.  Those 
of  us  who  have  seen  the  power  development  of  the 
past  50  years  are  almost  prepared  to  believe  any 
dream  of  science.  Consider  ancient  man  putting  his 
slave  at  work  turning  a  rude  grinder,  and  then  think 
of  the  transmission  of  electric  power  as  strong  as  a 
lightning  flash  over  hundreds  of  miles — to  be  han¬ 
dled  without  danger  and  put  at  useful  work.  We 
are  therefore  prepared  for  the  latest  announcemenr. 
A  French  scientist,  Charles  Henry,  states  that  he 
has  discovered  a  method  of  producing  energy  direct 
from  water,  without  first  converting  the  water  into 
steam.  He  uses  w-hat  is  known  as  a  catalyzer.  This 
means  a  substance  which  when  put  with  other  sub¬ 
stances  induces  a  chemical  action  which  changes 
these  substances  without  affecting  the  catalyzer. 
Water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  We 
know  that  hydrogen  will  burn  and  that  oxygen  pro¬ 
motes  burning.  It  is  used  to  put  out  fires,  yet  when 
in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  spray  it  may  burn.  As  we 
understand  it,  Prof.  Henry  claims  to  have  discov¬ 
ered  a  process  which  separates  the  hydrogen  from 
the  oxygen  and  thus  provides  the  cheapest  of  fuel 
for  hydrogen  engines  of  all  sizes.  He  says  that  this 
will  make  it  possible,  in  the  future,  to  substitute 
water  for  gasoline  in  driving  an  automobile.  For 
years  the  industrial  world  was  the  slave  of  steam. 
If  through  this  new  process  power  may  be  taken 
dircet  from  water  it  will  mean  emancipation  for 
many  industries.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  chem¬ 
istry  to  talk  with  full  intelligence  about  this  pro¬ 
posed  revolution  of  power,  but  it  may  be  possible 
and  perhaps  finally  something  of  the  sort  will  be 
worked  out.  We  can  easily  remember  how  the  wise 
men  scoffed  at  the  early  claims  made  for  the  tele¬ 
phone,  the  gasoline  engine  and  the  radio.  We  feel 
more  concerned  about  the  application  of  this  power 
and  the  uses -to -which  it  will  be  put.  It  was  thought 
at  one  -time  that  the  coming  of  gasoline  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  current  would  scatter  power  away  from  the 
great  industrial  centers  and  carry  more  of  manu¬ 
facturing  into  the  country.  It  has  not  worked  out 
that  way.  If  still  cheaper  power  from  water,  cheaper 
than  passing  it  down  hill  or  heating  it  into  steam 
can  be  devised,  will  it  give  greater  strength  to  the 
city  or  will  it  help  to  build  up  the  country?  That, 
after  all,  is  the  greatest  problem  of  power. 

The  Art  of  Lip  Reading 

A  LITTLE  more  than  275  years  ago  an  English¬ 
man,  Dr.  John  Buliver,  conceived  the  idea  of 
teaching  what  he  called  “that  subtile  art”  of  en¬ 
abling  any  one  with  a  good  eye  “to  heare  what  any 
man  speaketh  by  the  moving  of  his  lips.”  That 
means  what  is  now  called  “lip  reading.”  The  prac¬ 
tice  has  grown  until  it  has  become  an  art,  and  has 
proved  a  wonderful  help  to  many  who  have  lost 
their  hearing.  Watch  the  lips  of  those  about  you  as 
they  talk,  and  you  will  soon  find  that  you  are  able 
to  pick  up  many  of  their  shorter  words.  A  good 
observant  eye  and-  a  quick  brain  are  required  to 
master  the  process,  but  it  can  be  done,  especially 
by  young  people.  Some  wonderful  stories  are  told 
of  the  practical  use  of  this  art.  In  one  case  two  men 
walked  far  away  into  the  fields  where  no  human 
being  followed  them,  and  talked  over  a  plan  to  com¬ 
mit  a  crime.  They  felt  themselves  entirely  safe,  yet 
a  lip-reader,  perched  in  a  church  tower  nearly  half 
a  mile  away,  using  a  telescope,  read  from  their  lips 
and  learned  their  complete  plan.  Thus  far  it  has 
been  felt  that  this  lip  reading  was  designed  for  the 
deaf  alone,  yet  we  can  easily  see  how  both  it  and 
stenography  might  be  wonderfully  helpful  to  auv 
intelligent  person.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
have  this  lip  reading  taught  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.  We  think  it  a  good  idea — of  greater  value 
to  the  students  than  much  of  the  “stuff”  now  being 
taught. 

A  Question  of  School  Expenses 

The  letter  sent  to  the  school  districts  by  Frank  P. 
Graves,  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  read  at  our 
annual  school  meeting,  and  I  got  to  thinking  about  it 
afterwards,  and  the  more  I  thought  about  it  the  mad¬ 
der  I  got.  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Graves  asking  him  about  sending  the  small  pupils  to 
the  home  district  school  where  consolidation  was  in  ef¬ 
fect  or  where  intended,  saying  that  as  I  understood  it 
the  taxpayers  in  the  home  district  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  teacher  and  other  expenses  in  the  home  school 


besides  supporting  the  central  school  or  words  to  that 
effect.  Mr.  Graves  replied,  saying  that  “the  whole 
central  rural  district  would  have  to  bear  the  expense.” 
Somehow  that  don’t  look  just  right  to  me.  Take  for 
an  example  the  proposed  consolidation  of  17  districts 
around  Brockport.  If  the  taxpayers  in  each  of  the 
17  districts  should  decide  to  hire  teachers  and  keep  the 
small  pupils  in  the  home  district  schools  there  would  be 
an  average  expense  of  not  less  than  $1,000  per  dis¬ 
trict,  or  a  total  of  $17,000  for  teachers’  wages,  fuel, 
janitor  work,  upkeep  of  buildings,  and  other  items.  I 
think  the  above  estimate  is  low  if  anything.  It  looks 
to  me  as  though  the  taxpayers  in  each  district  are 
practically  paying  the  expense  of  their  home  school 
besides  supporting  the  central  school.  How  does  it 
look  to  you?  Oh,  it  is  a  fine  law! 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  w.  pankhurst. 


Comments  on  the  Milk  Plans 

Officials  of  the  League  have  shown  their  fear  of 
submitting  the  local-federated  plan  of  dairy  organi¬ 
zation  to  pool  patrons  in  comparison  with  their  own 
and  other  plans.  They  have  published  all  the  other 
plans  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Eleven  in  full, 
but  without  explanation  or  excuse,  deleted  and 
garbled  the  plan  that  would  give  farmers  control 
of  the  organization,  in  a  way  to  desti*oy  its  purpose 
and  meaning.  The  most  important  parts  were  left 
out  entirely.  They  could  pay  the  plan  no  higher 
compliment. 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  nota¬ 
tion  on  the  “milk  meeting  at  Watertown”  in  the  June 
5  issue,  and  I  think  you  have  very  concisely  and  com¬ 
pletely  p'ut  before  the  industry  the  true  situation. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  koscoe  sargent. 

To  get  _  the  views  of  our  non-pool  members  in  the 
Buffalo  district  on  the  three  points  demanded  by  the 
League  delegation  on  the  Committee  of  Eleven  we 
asked  them  if  they  would  approve  an  association  with 
the  following  provisions:  (1)  The  milk  to  be  paid  for 
on  the  equalization  plan,  and  the  association  to  collect 
the  money.  (2)  A  financing  plan  to  enable  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  buy  plants  where  it  sees  fit.  (3)  A  tight  con¬ 
tract  requiring  milk  to  be  delivered  where  the  associa¬ 
tion  directs,  and  allowing  the  association  to  collect  the 
money  and  to  make  deductions  for  expenses  and  invest¬ 
ments  at  the  will  of  its  management? 

The  answers  have  been  100  per  cent  “no”  to  all  three 
questions.  chas.  w.  newton. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  a  pool  plant  at  New  Haven,  handling  a 
small  amount  of  milk  at  a  loss  because  of  fixed  high 
overhead  general  expense  of  the  pool.  League  producers 
get  small  net  returns.  The  independent  dealers  pay 
practically  on  the  .basis  of  cash  returns  made  by  the 
pool.  These  conditions  are  repeated  elsewhere.  Meet¬ 
ings  are  handled  on  program  by  experienced  pool  men, 
other  producers  have  given  up,  and  the  League  will 
indorse  the  League  and  that  will  end  it  until  poolers 
and  non-poolers  “jointly  and  severally”  go  broke 
unless  plain  dairy  farmers  rise  up  in  their  might  and 
take  the  organization  machinery  in  their  own  hands. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  p.  j. 

I  do  not  believe  Ithe  northern  resolutions  were 
drawn  with  intent  to  favor  any  one  existing  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  do  contain  certain  fundamental  principles 
which  must  of  necessity  be  included  in  any  united  plan 
to  admit  of  its  success.  As  to  the  Committee  of  Eleven, 
I  doubt  if  any  one  man  of  that  committee  can  write  a 
plan  acceptable  to  all  the  rest,  but  believe  there  should 
be  a  merging  of  plans  and  ideas  and  the  best  be  chosen 
from  each.  It  must  be  admitted  that  -the  Committee  of 
Eleven  has  had  placed  upon  it  a  task  of  considerable 
magnitude,  yet  they  can  settle  this  question  if  they 
will.  They  understand  the  milk  business  from  all  angles 
and  no  doubt  are  enabled  to  see  points  in  the  question 
which  the  average  dairyman  cannot,  but  as  the  leaders 
of  the  different  groups  they  should  b«  big  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  do  what  the  dairymen  ask.  A  solu¬ 
tion  no  doubt  calls  for  sacrifices,  perhaps  large  ones. 
The  time  has  arrived  for  each  group  to  show  its  fair¬ 
ness  in  the  game  of  give  and  take,  and  if  any  man  or 
group  holds  out  and  thereby  prevents  the  others  from 
reaching  an  agreement  I  believe  such  action  should 
unhesitatingly  be  shown  up  by  the  rest.  Every  man 
who  comes  in  touch  with  dairying  in  this  milk  shed 
should  realize  the  crisis  in  that  industry  at  this  time, 
and  use  extreme  caution  lest  by  word  or  action  he  may 
do  the  industry  an  irreparable  injury.  Personal 
grievances  and  difference  of  opinion  should  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  as  well  as  the  element  of-  personal  gain,  for  the 
good  of  dairying. 

Whether  or  not  the  northern  group  of  dairymen 
realize  the  proportions  the  movement  might  assume,  once 
started,  the  fact  remains  they  did  start  something, 
and  are  not  going  to  give  up  until  reasonable  benefits 
to  the  producer  have  been  attained. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  Isaac  b.  mitcheel. 

I  have  read  the  different  proposed  milk  plans.  The 
last  one  written  by  Mr.  Dillon  is  the  one  we  want  and 
if  adopted  I  am  sure  would  be  successful.  Why  can’t 
we  have  a  vote  on  this  and  show  the  committee  what 
we  want  instead  of  each  group  holding  to  its  own 
plan?  Why  not  get  10  real  dairymen  with  jus,t  as  much 
brains  as  any  of  the  group  leaders  to  get  up  a  plan? 
We  have  them.  e.  g. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

From  my  observation  and  contact  with  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  it  will  come  to  an  agreement  on  any  of 
the  plans  submitted. 

Since  each  group  is  likely  to  stick  to  its  own  plan 
at  least  for  the  present,  they  could  at  least  appoint 
one  man  out  of  each  group  to  act  as  a  price  committee 
to  meet  the  price  committee  of  the  dealers’  conference 
board  to  agree  on  prices.  If  these  committees  failed 
to  agree  then  the  matter  could  be  referred  to  a  general 
arbitrator  like  Landis  in  'the  baseball  business  or  Hays 
in  the  movie  world  and  all  pledged  to  accept  his  de¬ 
cision.  It  is  senseless  and  criminal  to  let  things  drift 
until  the  industry  is  exhausted,  and  producers  are  all 
broke,  and  that  is  what  will  happen  if  the  official 
groups  are  to  stick  to  their  plans  and  defeat  the  whole 
program.  The  devotion  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  a  living  influence  that  all  dairymen  acknowl¬ 
edge,  and  they  will  appreciate  anything  it  can  do  at 
this  time  to  influence  a  sane  and  helpfu-l  policy. 

New  York.  a  producer. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Commonplace 

A  commonplace  life,  we  say,  and  we  sigh  ; 
But  why  should  we  sigh  as  we  say? 

The  commonplace  sun  in  the  common¬ 
place  sky 

Make  up  the  commonplace  day  ; 

The  moon  and  the  stars  are  common¬ 
place  things. 

And  the  flower  that  blooms,  and  the  bird 
that  sings ; 

But  dark  were  the  world  and  sad  our  lot, 
If  the  flowers  failed  and  the  sun  shone 
not ; 

And  God  who  studies  each  separate  soul. 
Out  of  commonplace  lives  makes  His 
beautiful  whole. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  recently  asked  us 
some  questions  regarding  her  legal  rights 
in  retaining  her  maiden  name  after  mar¬ 
riage.  She  was  an  intelligent  and  digni¬ 
fied  woman,  who  did  not  wish  to  merge 
her  family  identity  by  losing  her  name, 
so  instead  of  assuming  her  husband’s 
name  she  had  retained  her  own  through 
several  years  of  married  life.  We  told 
her  that  she  had  a  right  to  bear  her 
maiden  name,  instead  of  her  husband's 
name,  if  she  desired,  and  could  buy  or 
sell,  transact  business  and  handle  real 
estate,  in  her  own  name.  We  notice 
this  point  was  decided  by  a  Federal  judge 
in  New  York,  May  25 : 

A  married  woman  is  free  to  decide 
whether  she  shall  use  the  name  of  her 
husband,  and  there  are  no  legal  require¬ 
ments  that  she  have  her  husband’s  per¬ 
mission  to  use  her  own,  Federal  Judge 
Thatcher  decided  in  granting  an  inter¬ 
locutory  injunction  to  Maria  J  eritza, 
Metropolitan  Opera  soprano,  restrain¬ 
ing  a  firm  of  cigar  dealers  from  using  her 
name  for  advertising  purposes. 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  by 
Bernard  Chambers,  counsel  for  the  firm 
of  Cohen  Brothers,  cigar  dealers,  was 
that  Maria  Jeritza  is  no  longer  the  name 
of  the  prima  donna,  since  she  now  is  a 
baroness  and  entitled  to  use  the  name 
of  her  husband,  Leopold  Frederick  bal- 
vatore,  Baron  Popper  de  Podhrhey,  a 
member  of  the  Austrian  nobility.  In 
answering  this,  George  B.  Hornblo\\ei, 
counsel  for  Mane.  Jeritza,  said  his  client 
was  using  her  own  name  with  her  hus¬ 
band’s  consent. 

Judge  Thatcher  made  _  it  plain  that, 
although  a  woman  is  entitled  to  assume 
the  name  of  her  husband  upon  her  mar¬ 
riage,  she  is  not  bound  to  do  so  by  any 
legal  precedent.  He  also  said  that  the 
fact  Mme.  Jeritza  had  her  husband  s  per¬ 
mission  to  use  her  own  name  was  of  no 
importance,  since  this  was  not  necessaiy. 

The  custom  of  a  married  woman  retain¬ 
ing  her  maiden  name  is  one  of  the  re¬ 
forms  advocated  by  the  Lucy  fetone 
League.  The  correspondent  who  wrote 
to  us  regarding  this  said  that  her  neigh¬ 
bors  all  respected  her  point  of  view,  but 
naturally  some  awkwardness  might  re¬ 
sult  among  strangers,  or  in  a  new  lo¬ 
cality.  In  this  case  the  children  were 
known  by  a  compound  surname  formed 
by  hyphenating  the  mother’s  and  father’s 
names.  Those  interested  in  the  life  and 
work  of  Olive  Schreiner,  the  famous 
South  African  writer,  will  remember  that 
at  her  request  her  husband,  Samuel  Cron 
Cronwright,  assumed  her  name  on  their 
marriage,  and  became  known  as  S.  C. 
Cronwriglit-Schreiner — a  reversal  of  usual 
custom. 

* 

W ii at  are  called  food  marshmallows 
are  now  made  for  cooking  purposes ;  they 
are  not  as  sweet  as  the  ordinary  candies. 
We  like  to  use  marshmallows  in  some 
cake  fillings  and  icings.  Quite  a  ‘‘dres¬ 
sy”  dessert  is  made  with  marshmallows 
as  follows :  Place  unsweetened  round 
wafers  on  a  tin  sheet.  On  each  wafer 
place  a  marshmallow.  Make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  in  the  center  of  each  marsh¬ 
mallow  and  in  each  put  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  butter.  Place  in  moderate  oven 
and  leave  until  marshmallows  spread  and 
nearly  cover  crackers.  Remove  from 
oven,  place  a  candied  cherry  on  the  top 
of  each  marshmallow  and  serve. 

* 

Questions  about  canning  string  beans 
are  plentiful  at  this  season,  and  house¬ 
keepers  often  complain  that  they  do  not 
keep ;  hence  they  prefer  brine  or  cream 
of  tartar  processes.  In  our  opinion, 
there  should  be  no  trouble  if  the  beans 


are  properly  treated,  and  we  think  regu¬ 
lar  canning  preferable  to  any  other 
process.  Beans  should  be  tender  and 
freshly  gathered.  Wash,  string  and  cut. 
We  do  not  blanch  them,  and  do  not  see 
that  it  makes  any  difference,  but  if  this 
is  desired  blanch  for  five  minutes  in  boil¬ 
ing  water,  then  chill  in  cold  water.  Pack 
in  freshly  washed  jars  to  within  one  inch 
of  top,  add  one  teaspoon  salt  to  the  quart, 
and  fill  up  with  hot  water.  Tut  on  rub¬ 
ber,  adjust  lid  and  bring  wire  over  the 
top  ;  put  in  kettle,  and  boil  steadily  for 
three  hours ;  then  tighten  lid  and  set 
away  to  cool.  When  processed  in  pres- 


selling  snowdrops,  trailing  arbutus,  and 
long-stemmed  blue  violets. 

Try  this :  Take  a  deep  tin  8  in.  in 
diameter,  put  a  row  of  clean  fresh  green 
moss  around  the  edge,  then  put  a  row  of 
forget-me-nots  or  bluets,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  in  a  compact  wreath 
3  in.  wide,  and  fill  the  center  with  moss. 
Dampen  it  thoroughly  and  it  will  keep 
fresh  for  days,  and  makes  a  beautiful 
centerpiece  for  the  table. 

Put  your  wits  to  work,  think  what  you 
have  to  sell  and  what  work  you  can  do, 
and  don't  forget  nuts,  and  Christmas 
greens,  and  rag  rugs.  Uncle  Sam  runs 
an  R.  F.  D.  as  much  for  the  convenience 
of  farm  women  as  for  farm  men. 

MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


sure  cooker  the  beans  are  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  in  water  enough  to  cover 
before  placing  in  jars,  and  are  then 
processed  for  40  minutes  at  10  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure. 


Earning  Money  at  Home 

The  farm  woman  who  wants  to  earn 
money  has  a  first-class  chance  if  she  lives 
on  a  rural  free  delivery  route.  How  many 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


521.  Charming  New  507.  Simple  Flared 
Model.  Cut  in  sizes 

16  years,  36,  38,  40  Model.  Cut  in  sizes 
and  42-in.  bust  meas-  OQ 

ure.  Size  36  requires  ■*’  years,  36,  38, 

3%  yds.  of  40-in.  40  and  40-in.  bust 
material  with  2}^ 

yds.  of  binding,  measure.  Size  36 
Twenty  cents.  . 

requires  2  %  yds.  of 

40-in.  material. 

Twenty  cents. 


503.  Bloomer  Dress. 

Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6 

512.  Plaits  Are  Im-  aU(j  §  years.  Size  4 
portant.  Cut  111 

sizes  16  years,  36,  requires  2%  yds.  of 
38,  40,  42  and  44-iu. 

bust  measure.  Size  40  or  42-in.  matet- 
36  requires  4 Vi  yds.  .  .  3/  ,  f 

of  36-in.  material  lal  "lth  ’s  yd‘  ot 
with  14  yd.  of  36-in.  30-in.  contrasting, 

contrasting.  Twenty 
cents.  Twenty  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


Home  Industry  in  Raising 
Bulbs 

I  have  made  considerable  pin  money 
raising  bulbs.  With  Gladioli  I  purchased 
the  bulblets  by  the  thousand,  and  as  60 
per  cent  are  calculated  to  grow  it  does 
not  take  long  to  get  a  start.  I  advertise 
the  bulbs  both  Fall  and  Spring  and  sell 
them  by  the  dozen  or  hundred.  Some¬ 
times  i'  sell  the  blossom  spikes  singly  or 
by  the  dozen. 

I  do  not  just  recollect  my  beginning  in 
Dahlia  growing  which  has  been  mostly 
of  the  ordinary  or  common  varieties ; 
these  I  sell  wholesale  by  the  bushel. 
Other  bulbs  I  have  been  selling  on  a 
small  scale  and  cannot  give  much  ex¬ 
perience  about  them.  I  could  sell  many 
more  than  I  raise,  I  am  sure,  and  never 
bother  with  named  varieties. 

I  think  one  could  do  well  growing 
potted  plants  of  the  unusual  varieties, 
also  arranging  porch  boxes  and  hanging 
baskets.  Certainly  the  greenhouses  are 
rushed  with  such  orders  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  settled.  I  think  these 
would  sell  well  at  a  roadside  stand. 

patsy’s  wife. 


of  you  know  that  you  can  send  10  lbs. 
100'  miles  for  16  cents,  and  5  lbs.  any¬ 
where  within  100  miles  for  11  cents? 
The  second  zone  reaches  farther  than 
that,  and  those  are  the  prices  I  am 
quoting.  But  all  of  us,  nearly,  live  less 
than  100  miles  from  some  thriving  city. 
And  there  is  always  demand  for  the  work 
women  do  in  a  city.  Take  your  specialty 
to  the  city  and  get  orders  for  it. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  coun¬ 
try  women  can  and  do  sell : 

'One  woman  I  know  who  has  an  electric 
washer,  because  a  cross  country  line  runs 
near  her  house,  washes  for  village  people 
and  sends  the  washing  on  the  rural  route, 
put  up  in  those  handy  cloth-covered 
hampers.  Another  canned  fruit  and  sold 
it.  There  are  so  many  things  you  can 
do,  if  you  will  give  the  matter  serious 
thought.  You  can  sell  berries,  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  fresh  vegetables,  eggs,  and 
dressed  chickens.  I  knew  one  _  woman 
who  made  a  specialty  of  fine  ironing,  and 
another  who  presses  and  cleans  clothes, 
and  dyes  anything  you  want  colored. 

A  woman  who  is  a  good  typist  can 
sometimes  find  that  kind  of  work  to  do. 
If  you  live  in  the  right  section  you  can 
often  sell  wild  flowers  to  a  florist,  or  to 
individuals,  and  mosses  and  ferns  if  you 
will  learn  to  pack  them  properly.  Try 


The  Men’s  Supper 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  popular 
affairs  which  our  small  village  church 
gives  is  the  annual  men’s  supper  on 
Washington’s  Birthday.  Newcomers  to 
the  town  and  the  church  are  always  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  about  it.  “Why  do  the 
men  do  all  the  work?”  they  ask  incredu¬ 
lously.  And  they  do — almost.  As  some¬ 
one  said  to  me,  “I  have  a  picture  of  the 
men  washing  dishes !”  I  believe  they 
hire  two  women  for  the  kitchen,  one  to 
make  the  coffee  and  see  to  the  proper  re¬ 
heating  of  the  food,  and  the  other  to 
wash  the  dishes.  Everything  else  the 
lords  of  creation  do  themselves  and  they 
usually  serve  the  best  supper  of.  the 
whole' year  and  go  through  with  it  in 
the  most  systematic  and  expeditious  man¬ 
ner.  There  is  a  darkly  whispered  story 
that  once  they  tried  to  make  the  coffee 
and  that  they  bought  28  lbs.  and  put  it 
all  into  the'  coffee-boiler  loose  and  at 
once,  with  the  result  that  they  had  no 
room  left  for  any  water,  to  their  com¬ 
plete  undoing.  That  is  a  story  of  re¬ 
mote  antiquity  and  its  truth  is  question¬ 
able.  All  I  can  say  is  that  no  such 
tragedy  has  ever  been  apparent  in  my 
day,  and  I  have  attended  this  supper  for 
20  years,  I  believe,  15  anyway. 

They  plan  their  menu,  make  out  the 
lists  for  the  solicitors  and  do  the  solicit¬ 
ing.  Of  course  they  make  mistakes  some¬ 
times,  but  that  is  part  of  the  fuu.  It  is 
reported  that  this  year  one  of  the  solici¬ 
tors  had  011  his  list  14  quarts  of  cabbage 
salad  and  a  certain  amount  of.  mashed 
potatoes.  Being  totally  unfamiliar  with 
the  amounts  usually  given  by  individuals, 
lie  electrified  one  good  woman  by  request¬ 
ing  her  to  furnish  the  whole  amount. 
Like  my  previous  story,  there  is  one  cur¬ 
rent  but  not  verified  that  she  was  a  good 
sport  and  rather  than  hurt  his  feelings 
she  said  nothing  (at  the  time)  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  whole  list. 

This  year  the  menu  consisted  of  roast 
pork,  apple  sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  peas, 
cabbage  salad,  brown  and  white  bread, 
pickles,  ice  cream,  cake  and  coffee.  The 
meat  is  always  bought  from  the  butcher 
member  of  the  congregation.  .  This  year 
the  baker  member  roasted  it  in  his  elec¬ 
tric  oven.  It  was  perfectly  delicious, 
too,  and  came  on  to  the  table  piping  hot. 
The  butcher  always  carves'  all  the  meat. 
A  large  committee  of  the  older  men  serve 
the  vegetables,  cut  and  spread  bread  and 
cut  the  cake  and  the  ice  cream.  Another 
committee  of  the  boys  and  younger  men 
wait  on  the  tables. 

The  dining-room  was  very  pretty  in¬ 
deed  this  year.  The  tables  were  set  beau¬ 
tifully  with  decorated  paper  napkins, 
patriotic  in  design,  at  each  place  and  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  center  of  each  napkin  was 
a  very  fine  big  red  apple.  Miniature 
cherry  trees  in  tiny  tubs  were  placed  up 
and  down  the  tables  and  there  were 
others  on  the  mantel  shelf  above  the  fire¬ 
place  where  a  cheerful  fire  blazed.  The 
upstairs  rooms  were  decorated  with  flags 
and  framed  pictures  of  “The  Father  of 
His  Country,”  and  liis  -wife. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  men 
turn  in  and  do  the  women’s  work  once 
in  a  while  and  they  really  seem  to  enjoy 
it.  At  least  they  look  happy  all  through 
the  occasion  and  they  never  seem  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  going  through  the  ordeal  each 
year.  I  suppose  they  get  a  tremendous 
amount  of  satisfaction  out  of  proving 
that  they  can  serve  the  best  and  most 
popular  supper  of  the  year. 

ELIZABETH  BALDWIN. 


Just  Turn  the  Faucet 

Your  city  sisters  don’t  drudge  at  car¬ 
rying  water  on  washday.  Should  you? 

A  Goulds  Autowater  System  takes 
one-third  of  the  labor  out  of  washday. 

It  supplies  running  water  automatically 
in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  bathroom  or 
anywhere  else,  and  costs  only  a  few 
cents  a  week  to  operate. 

Ask  for  our  Booklet  O  which  describes 
our  complete  line  of  electric  and  engine 
driven  pumps  and  water  systems. 

Goulds  Autoivater  Systems  may  be 
purchased  on  deferred  payments. 

GOULDS  PUMPS,  Inc. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Hakes  Caiming 

Easier, 


CHEAPER 
QUICKER 

No  expensive  glass  jars  to  break, 
no  caps,  rubber  or  solder,  no  hot. 
hard  work  when  you  use  the 

Virginia  Home  Can  Sealer 

and  Virginia  sanitary 
tin  cans.  You  can  put 
up  high  as  500  cans  a 
day  of  such  fine  fruits, 
vegetables  that  you 
can  readily  sell  at  big 
profit  all  you  don’t 
need.  Approved  by  U. 
S.  Gov’t.  Good  House- 


6  Bell-ans 
Hot  water 
Sure  Relief 


■fc  ]  du  re  KeiieT 

Bell-ans 


FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  and  75$  P Ms. Sold  Everywhere 


The 

‘Royal”  r 

A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  80- 

J.  M.  5EIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE 25£  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  KllF.F,  48-page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 
425  Gold  Slroel,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 

profit.  Write  Harper  Brusli  Works,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 

Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10  ; 

100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  CONFIDENCE  CORNER 


Friendship  and  the 
Conventions 

There  is  a  man  in  this  town  who  does 
not  get  on  well  with  his  wife.  She  is 
complaining  and  fault-finding  in  disposi¬ 
tion.  He  is  going  around  a  good  deal 
-with  an  attractive  young  girl,  and  peo¬ 
ple  talk  about  it.  The  girl  feels  there  is 
no  harm  in  their  friendship,  but  her 
family  does  not  like  the  gossip  about 
her,  which  is  stirred  up  by  'the  man’s 
wife.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  honest  friendship  between  a  girl 
and  a  man?  ANNABEL. 

We  certainly  believe  that  honest  friend¬ 
ship,  without  romantic  implications,  may 
exist  between  a  man  and  a  girl,  but  we 
would  rather  not  try  to  demonstrate  it 
with  a  married  man  who  doesn't  get  on 
well  with  his  wife.  Perhaps  the  wife  is 
complaining  and  fault-finding  in  disposi¬ 
tion,  but  a  husband  who  is  “going  around 
a  good  deal  with  an  attractive  young 
girl”  does  not  usually  induce  cheery  op¬ 
timism  on  the  wife’s  part.  We  think 
any  girl  who  makes  herself  noticeable 
by  her  friendship  with  another  woman’s 
husband  is  unwise,  even  though  there 
is  nothing  morally  wrong  in  their  friend¬ 
ship.  It  is  likely  to  be  misconstrued,  and 
if  any  unpleasantness  results  she  always 
receives  the  blame.  The  wife  receives 
the  sympathy.  Modern  ideas  permit  a 
good  deal  of  freedom  to  married  people, 
except  in  the  smaller  towns  or  rural  com¬ 
munities  ;  they  may  form  separate  inter¬ 
ests  and  friendships,  visit  their  own 
friends  and  enjoy  amusements  as  freely 
as  though  unmarried.  But  a  girl  who 
“goes-  around  a  good  deal”  with  a  man 
not  very  congenially  married  is  certain¬ 
ly  looking  for  trouble,  and  her  family 
may  well  be  disturbed  by  gossip  about 
her.  .She  (is  unwise,  and  is  placing  her¬ 
self  in  an  undesirable  position,  no  matter 
how  altruistic  she  may  be  in  intention. 
We  doubt  whether  the  man’s  friendship  is 
worth  the  risk. 


Experience  with  Canned 
Corn 

The  reader  who  has  had  trouble  in 
canning  corn  may  be  interested  in  our 
method.  It  is  not  exactly  “according  to 
Hoyle;”  in  other  words,  we  have  not  fol¬ 
lowed  strictly  the  directions  given  in 
any  one  of  the  bulletins  printed  on  the 
subject.  However,  it  has  proved  100  per 
cent  effective,  and  we  have  a  ready  sale 
for  our  product.  We  only  can  corn  we 
have  raised  ourselves,  thus  insuring  its 
absolute  freshness.  That  we  think  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  canning  any 
vegetable.  Before  gathering  the  corn  we 
have  everything  ready  for  the  canning. 
The  jars,  with  rubbers  on,  half  c-lamped 
(we  use  only  glass-top  jars)  are  placed 
in  the  cooker  with  cold  water  to  the  rack. 
We  plan  to  have  this  water  boiling  and 
the  jars  sterilized  by  the  time  the  corn 
is  ready.  The  corn  is  then  gathered, 
husked  out-of-doors,  and  spread  on  trays 
so  that  it  will  not  heat.  After  that  it  is 
plunged  in  cold  water,  quickly  drained, 
and  with  sharp  knives  cut  from  the  cob. 
The  jars  are  filled  nearly  full,  a  teaspoon 
of  salt  added  to  quarts,  and  boiling  water. 
There  is  less  apt  to  be  loss  of  liquid  from 
the  jars  if  they  are  not  quite  full  when 
using  a  pressure  cooker,  at  least  we  have 
been  so  advised  by  the  manufacturers. 
As  fast  as  a  jar  is  filled  it  is  returned 
to  the  cooker,  and  the  jars  •should  be 
taken  out  only  one  at  a  time.  They  are 
thus  very  hot,  and  when  all  are  filled 
the  pressure  can  be  brought  up  to  the  re¬ 
quired  point  very  quickly.  We  then 
cook  the  corn  GO  minutes  at  10  lbs. 
pressure.  We  grow  only  Golden  Bantam 
coin,  can  it  when  in  the  milk,  and  our 
customers  say  many  nice  things  about  it. 

A.  B. 


I  saw  your  request  about  canned  corn 
in  pressure  cooker.  I  had  very  good  re¬ 
sults  with  canning  in  my  cooker,  and  it 
was  very  easy.  1  first  put  the  corn  on 
the  cob  into  the  cooker.  I  had  about 
one  cupful  of  water  and  rack  in  bottom 
of  cooker,  closed  cooker  as  for  cooking 
and  left  it  on  stove  until  the  indicator 
registered  between  10-15  lbs.  This  I  be- 
ielve  is  to  “set”  the  milk.  I  then  cut 
from  cobs  and  added  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  sugar  and  salt  to  a  quart 
jar,  tilled  to  neck  with  water.  1  used 
cold  though  I  doubt  if  it  matters,  and 
processed  for  GO  minutes.  Every  jar 
kept  fine,  but  I  had  lots  to  do  on  one  lot 
I  thought  to  hurry  a  bit  and  left  out 
the  first  steaming.  I  had  about  10  jars 
of  which  every  one  spoiled.  After  this 
1  will  steam  regardless  of  why.  Greens 
and  corn  were  the  only  vegetable  I  did 
steam  first,  though,  and  everything  I 
put  up  came  out  fine,  over  oOO  jars. 

M.  T.  s. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  the 
successful  preserving  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  Winter  use  is  to  kill  the  spores. 
This  is  reiterated  in  circulars  and  bulle- 
•tions  from  every  source  but  human-like 
is  disregarded  by  those  putting  up  stuff 
for  Winter.  In  the  last  analysis,  you 
know,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  luck. 


I  have  seen  women  wasting  time,  materials 
and  energy,  and  bewailing  their  bad  luck, 
because  they  would  not  use  ordinary 
sense  and  follow  the  directions  so  care¬ 
fully  distributed  from  all  sources.  Here 
it  is  again  : 

Place  corn  on  the  cob  in  boiling  water 
with  about  a  handful  of  sugar  (not 
salt),  let  boil  15  minutes,  take  out,  cut 
corn  from  cob  and  put  in  sterilized  jars. 
Fill  jars  with  hot  water  adding  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  to  every  quart  jar,  place  in 
canncr — never  mind  the  pressure  cooker 

a  wash  boiler  with  rack  to  keep  jars 
upright  will  do.  Dip  rubbers  in  hot  wa¬ 
ter  and  place  on  jars,  screw  tops  down 
partially,  not  tight.  If  spring  tops,  do 
not  clamp.  Sterilize  or  boil  between 
three  and  four  hours  depending  on  the 
fire  you  have ;  remove  and  tighten  tops 
immediately  and  test  for  leaks  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  turning  upside  down. 

the  first  boiling  of  the  raw  materials 
kills  the  organisms  or  bacteria  which 
wspoils  the  corn.  The  heat  and  tightness 
ot  the  rubber  rings  keep  out  these  things, 
and  the  corn  is  kept  fine.  I  have  been 
successful  every  season,  against  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  all  the  old-timers  who  say  it 
can’t  he  done,  and  our  corn. is  just  like 
off  the  cob  all  during  Winter. 

HRS.  E.  C.  S. 


lou  asked  recently  for  successful  ex¬ 
periences  in  canning  sweet  corn  with  a 
pressure  cooker.  I  have  an  aluminum 
pressure  cookei;  which  holds  five  quart 
or  eight  pint  cans.  The  morning  that  I 
think  the  corn  is  ready  to  can  (when  it 
is  just  right  to  eat)  I  get  out  my  cooker 
and  if  I  haven’t  been  using  it  lately  I 
thoroughly  scald  it  and  10  or  15  jars.  I 
like  the  fruit  cans  with  the  spring  wire 
top  best.  Then  I  go  to  the  garden  and 
gather  what  corn  I  think  will  fill  the 
five  cans,  husk  it  and  remove  the  silks. 
Uien  I  pack  the  ears  closely  in  a  pail 
ai)d.  pour  a  teakettle  full  of  boiling  water 
over  the  corn  and  cover  and  let  stand  for 
three  minutes,  or  until  the  milk  is  set. 
Then  pour  off  the  hot  water  and  cover 
with  cold,  pour  that  off.  I  like  to  cut 
the  kernels  off  into  an  enamel  dish  pan. 
Hold  the  ear  with  the  tip  resting  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  cut  off  enough  for  two 
or  three  cans,  then  fill  them  and  set  in 
a  cool  place  until  the  rest  are  filled.  I 
fill  a  can  partly  full,  then  set  it  down 
rather  heavily  on  the  table  several  times 
so  it  will  pack  down  some  but  don't  try 
to  crowd  in  too  much,  and  only  to  with- 
in  one  inch  of  the  top.  Put  a  teaspoon 
of  salt  on  the  top  of  each  quart  can, 
also  a  new  rubber  ring,  and  when  the 
cans  are  all  filled  with  corn  fill  each  with 
hot  water  to  the  neck  and  adjust  the 
wire  on  the  top,  but  leave  the  lower  wire 
up.  Put  two  cups  of  water  in  the  cooker, 
put  in  rack  and  cans  of  corn,  put  on 
cover  and  screw  down  tight.  Place  over 
fire  but  leave  the  petcock  open  until 
steam  begins  to  issue  from  it ;  then 
close  and  process  for  GO  minutes  at  10 
lbs.  pressure.  Then  remove  the  cooker 
from  the  stove.  When  the  indicator  has 
returned  to  zero,  leave  it  for  a  moment 
or  two,  then  very  slowly  open  the  pet- 
cock  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  then 
loosen  the  thumbscrews  'and  remove  the 
cover,  quickly  reach  in  and  push  down 
the  side  wire  or  tighten  the  screw  top 
and  remove  cans. 

I  can  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  this 
way,  even  to  a  quart  can  partly  full  of 
stewed  pumpkin,  and  everything  keeps. 
1  store  the  cans  where  they  are  to  stay 
all  \V  inter  before  they  are  entirely  cold. 

HRS.  o.  ii.  A. 


Ice  Cream  With  Corn  Starch 

Will  you  give  recipe  for  homemade  ice 
cream?  I  would  like  to  make  a  body 
for  ice  cream  by  cooking  cornstarch.  I 
want  to  know  the  ingredients  and  pro¬ 
portions  to  use.  HRS.  R.  w.  c. 

Heat  one  quart  of  milk  in  the  double 
boiler.  When  it  boils  stir  in  one  level 
tablespoon  cornstarch  which  has  been 
mixed  to  a  cream  in  cold  milk,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Bet  it  cook  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  stirring  constantly  until  it  is  like 
a  thin  smooth  cream.  Beat  two  eggs  in 
a  bowl  with  a  cup  of  sugar,  then  stir 
the  milk  into  this.  The  eggs  are  not 
cooked  except  through  the  addition  of 
the  heated  milk.  When  cold  add  the 
flavoring  and  stir  in  one  pint  of  cream, 
then  freeze.  One-half  pint  cream,  add¬ 
ed  to  the  milk  and  eggs,  makes  a  nice 
ice  cream,  but  one  pint  makes  it  richer. 
This  is  an  excellent  smooth  cream. 


Spiced  Currants 

Five  quarts  currants,  one  pint  vinegar, 
3  lbs.  sugar,  one  teaspoon  ground  cloves, 
one  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  allspice.  Combine  all  ingredients, 
and  cook  slowly  for  one  hour,  stirring 
frequently.  Seal  in  jars. 

Currant  Preserve. — Wash,  stem  and 
weigh  currants.  Put  on  to  cook,  adding 
no  water;  that  which  clings  from  the 
washing  will  prevent  them  from  scorch¬ 
ing.  Weigh  an  equal  amount  of  sugar, 
and  add  this  when  the  currants  have  been 
boiling  three  minutes.  Stir  until  sugar 
is  dissolved,  let  boil  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  seal  in  jars.  If  overboiled  the  cur¬ 
rants  become  hard. 
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Now  you  can  have  hot  water 

WITH  this  simple,  new  method  of  installing  a  New  Per¬ 
fection  Kerosene  Water  Heater  you  canmow  have  hot 
water  at  all  times.  Even  if  you  do  not  have  water  pressure  or 
gas  you  can  still  have  hot  water  for  “Father’s”  shave  in  5 
minutes  and  aplenty  for  the  bath  or  the  dishes  in  twenty- 
five  minutes  more. 

Simple  New  Installation 

If  your  home  is  without  running  water,  simply  install*  the 
New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater  (write  for  booklet). 
A  three-way  valve  must  be  attached  to  the  water  pipes 
leading  from  the  boiler  to  the  kitchen  pump. 

Want  hot  water?  Turn  the  valve,  then  pump.  Want  cold 
water?  Turn  the  valve  back. 

If  you  have  water  pressure  in  your  home  the  New  Perfection 
Kerosene  Water  Heater  may  be  attached  to  the  storage  tank 
in  the  usual  way. 

At  Low  Cost 

Your  plumber  can  supply  you  with  any  of  the  four  reasonably- 
priced  models  of  the  New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heaters. 
The  one  pictured  is  Model  41 1,  a  new 
efficient  water  heater  with  Double 
Copper  Heating  Coils  and  Double- 
Wall,  Fast  “Cobalt”  Blue  Chimney 
Burner  which,  due  to  its  construction, 
provides  an  added  flame  of  intense 
heat  beneath  the  water  coils.  And 
remember,  all  New  Perfection  Water 
Heaters  burn  clean  Socony  Kerosene 
— the  economical  fuel. 

STANDARD  OIL  GO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 

*Your  nearest  plumber 
can  install  it. 


PERFECTION 

Kerosene  Water  Heaters 
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Neither  of  You  Can  Do  This 


Suppose  you  were  expected  to  eat  —  every 
day — four  times  as  much  food  as  your  stomach 
will  hold  —  what  would  you  do  about  it?  You’d 
say  “It  can't  be  done.” 

The  stomach  of  a  1400-pound  cow  will  hold 
about  60  quarts.  This  much  grass  wall  fill  a  large 
gunny  sack  —  packed  tight  —  and  it  will  weigh 
about  35  pounds. 

Such  a  cow  would  have  to  graze  and  hold  four  such 
sacks  of  grass  every  day  to  get  feed  enough  to  do  a  good 
job  of  making  milk  for  you  and  keeping  herself  in  good 
condition. 

Grass  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  no  cow  can  graze  or 
hold  as  much  as  she  needs.  Every  dairy  cow  needs  a 
Corn  Gluten  Feed  mixture  —  three  pounds  or  more  per 
day  —  with  her  grass.  Here  is  a  good  one: 

300  pounds  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
300  pounds  Ground  Corn 
300  pounds  Ground  Oats 
200  pounds  Wheat  Bran 

Cows  will  continue  to  give  milk  on  grass  alone,  but 
they  will  take  the  most  of  it  out  of  their  own  bones,  blood 
and  tissues.  It  is  then  that  they  go  dry  weeks  or  months 
before  they  should. 

Our  new  64-page  book  —  “  The  Gospel  of  Good  Feed¬ 
ing”  —  tells  how  to  feed  Corn  Gluten  Feed  in  a  way  that 
will  make  you  more  money.  Write  for  a  free  copy. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  y-A. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


An  Old  Friend 

of  Yours 

Every  horse  owner  knows 
Gombault’s.  For  spavin, 
splint,  curb,  capped-hock, 
fistula  and  other  ailments. 
Easy  to  use.  Leaves  no  scar 
or  blemish.  At  your  drug¬ 
gist’s,  $2.00  a  bottle,  or 
direct  from  us  on  receipt 
of  price. 

The  Lawrence  -  W illiams  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLING  WOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cheese-making:  at  Home 

Here’s  a  simple  rule  for  clieese-making. 
Nothing  difficult,  no  expensive  tools  to 
buy,  a  pleasant  morning’s  work,  the  re¬ 
sult  cheese  for  many  meals  after  it  is 
cured.  A  hundred  pounds  of  milk  yields 
probably  8  to  10  lbs.  of  cheese.  Most 
of  the  utensils  needed  are  to  be  found  in 
farm  homes,  though  some  probably  will 
have  to  be  bought.  A  very  clean  wash- 
tub  or  boiler  will  do  very  well  to  set  the 
milk  in.  A  bowl  will  be  wanted  to  dip 
the  whey  off. 

A  cheese  hoop  may  be  made  from  a  tin 
pail  that  is  evenly  cylindrical,  both  top 
and  bottom  entirely  cut  off  and  edges 
smooth.  We  had  a  cheese  hoop  made 
of  galvanized  iron.  Any  tinner  will 
make  one  for  a  small  sum.  A  very  heavy, 
unrustable  tin  would  be  better.  Our 
hoop  is  10  or  12  in.  in  diameter,  and 
probably  14  to  18  in.  in  height.  A  hoop 
of  this  size  would  hold  a  20-lb.  cheese, 
but  it  would  also  hold  much  smaller  ones. 
If  10-lb.  cheese  are  the  aim  better  make 
the  cheese  hoop  smaller  in  diameter,  as 
the  small  cheese  stands  up  better  and 
spreads  less  in  such  a  hoop,  and  thus  it 
is  more  desirable.  Some  use  wooden 
hoops,  but  these  are  not  sanitary,  absorb¬ 
ing  the  whey,  and  need  much  sun  and 
air  to  keep  them  sweet. 

Besides  the  hoop,  the  rennet  tablets  and 
cheese  color  are  the  only  expense.  The 
tablets  come  in  different  sizes ;  we  like 
those  made  for  thickening  100  lbs.  of 
milk  better  than  the  larger  ones,  simply 
because  we  do  not  have  500  lbs.  of  milk 
to  use.  The  tablets  above  cost  about 
two  or  more  cents  apiece,  and  may  be 
bought  at  almost  any  druggist’s,  also  the 
cheese  color,  which  is  the  same  price  as 
butter  color.  If  your  druggist  doesn't 
have  these,  nor  your  grocer,  then  ask  them 
to  get  them  for  you,  or  send  to  any  large 
city  drug  store,  or  catalog  house.  We  use 
two  and  sometimes  three  milkings  for  a 
cheese  because  the  amount  of  milk  is 
small.  The  process  is  as  follows  : 

Strain  the  night’s  milk  into  cream 
cans  or  something  that  will  cause  it  to 
cool  slowly,  because  the  slower  it  cools 
the  more  the  cream  is  held  in  solution. 
Stir  frequently  while  cooling  to  prevent 
the  cream  rising  to  the  top.  Finally 
cover,  which  will  also  help  some  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  cream  from  thickening  on  the 
surface.  In  the  morning  bring  this  milk 
to  about  SO  degrees  Falir.,  by  a  dairy 
thermometer  ;  you  can’t  guess  at  it,  as  a 
few  degrees  one  way  or  the  other  are 
detrimental  to  the  cheese.  The  milk 
fresh  from  the  cows  will  be  about  90  de¬ 
grees.  Mix  the  warmed  milk  with  the 
fresh  milk,  and  test  temperature.  It 
should  be  85  degrees.  If  -too  warm  it  is 
likely  to  make  a  tough  cheese,  and  if  too 
cool  the  curd  will  not  be  resilient  enough. 
Just  right  is  the  rule  in  cheese  making; 
85  degrees  then.  Put  the  milk  in  the  tub 
or  whatever  you  wish  to  have  it  in,  add 
to  it  dissolved  rennet  tablet  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  milk  used.  If  you 
have  no  platform  scales  for  weighing, 
weigh  a  smaller  quantity  of  milk  with 
steel-yards  or  any  other  weighing  device 
you  may  have,  and  estimate  the  quantity 
by  the  measure  of  the  amount  you  have 
weighed.  Break  the  rennet  tablet  if  you 
have  not  100  lbs,  of  milk,  and  do  not  use 
it  all.  Dissolve  in  water,  add  to  the 
warm  milk,  also  add  for  100  lbs.  of  milk 
one  tablespoon  of  cheese  color,  rather 
scant  if  only  a  medium  color  is  wanted, 
more  if  you  want  a  very  yellow  cheese. 
Stir  these  into  the  milk  well,  throw  a 
clean  cloth  over  and  -let  stand  for  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  press  the 
thumb  into  the  clabber  (for  it  is  very 
much  like  sour  milk  clabber,  only  this  is 
sweet).  If  the  clabber  is  thick  and  a 
little  whey  exudes  where  it  is  broken,  it 
is  ready  to  cut.  With  a  long  knife,  cut 
the  curd  into  inch  squares  clear  to  the 
bottom.  Let  stand  a  few  minutes,  and 
let  the  cloth,  which  was  before  used  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  cover,  sink  down  into  the  whey, 
and  with  a  bowl  dip  the  whey  off,  moving 
from  place  to  place  on  the  surface.  If 
whey  does  not  flow  freely  let  stand  a  few 
minutes  from  time  to  time,  but  usually 
the  dipping  may  be  done  right  along. 
Handle  carefully,  as  rough  handling  elimi¬ 
nates  the  cream  and  the  object  is  to  keep 
it  all  in  the  cheese.  After  you  have 
dipped  about  all  the  free  whey  possible, 
reach  the  hands  down  into  the  curd,  and 
break  it  gently,  this  will  release  more 
whey.  Dip  off  all  possible,  if  necessary 
break  the  curd  again,  and  remove  the 
whey.  By  this  time  the  curd  should  be 
in  a  more  less  tenacious  _  mass,  with 
broken  crumbs  about  it.  If  it  squeaks  as 
vou  break  a  piece  from  the  main  piece, 
then  it  is  ready  for  the  salt,  but  if  the 
curd  is  soft,  and  not  squeaky,  in  han¬ 
dling,  heat  about  four  quarts  of  whey,  for 
cheese  from  100  lbs.  of  milk.  Bring  whey 
to  90  or  95  degrees,  pour  this  over  the 
curd  and  break  gently.  If  this  brings 
about  the  little  squeaking  sound  in  break¬ 
ing  no  more  will  be  needed,  but  if  the 
curd  is  still  soft,  and  is  not  tenacious, 
heat  a  second  lot  of  whey,  and  make  it 
100  or  a  105  degrees.  Pour  this  over  the 
curd,  break  gently,  remove  all  whey,  and 
add  salt,  allowing  four  heaping  table¬ 
spoons  of  common  salt  for  a  cheese  made 
from  100  lbs.  of  milk.  Mix  salt  in  light¬ 
ly,  place  a  square  of  cheesecloth,  or  a 


thin  flour  or  sugar  sack,  into  a  milk 
pail,  having  ithe  sack  opened  into  a 
square  cloth  with  corners  over  the  edge 
of  pail.  Lift  curd  into  this  cloth  which 
should  be  wet,  and  you  are  ready  for  the 
press. 

An  improvised  cheese  press  is  made  on 
the  lever  and  fulcrum  idea,  anyone  can 
make  it.  Nail  a  2x4  about  3  ft.  from  the 
base  of  an  outbuilding,  have  a  second 
2x4  some  eight  or  10  ft.  long  for  the 
lever.  Place  a  box  under  the  nailed-on 
piece,  and  on  the  box  place  the  cheese 
hoop.  Lift  the  cheese  in,  leaving  it  in 
the  cloth,  smooth  curd  -some,  turn  corn¬ 
ers  of  the  cloth  over  as  evenly  as  may  be, 
which  will  not  be  very  even,  put  on  the 
cover  or  “follower,”  which  is  made  of 
the  right  size  to  sink  down  into  the  hoop 
and  “follow”  the  chee  e  as  it  presses 
down.  If  the  cheese  fills  the  hoop,  so 
that  the  “follower”  is  above  the  rim  of 
hoop,  place  the  lever  under  the  nailed- 
on  piece  and  let  it  rest  down  upon  the 
“follower”  which  rests  upon  the  cheese. 
If  the  “follower”  has  already  sunk  below 
the  rim  of  hoop,  place  upon  it  small 
blocks  or  even  pieces  of  brick,  to  build 
it  up  so  that  the  -lever  will  press  upon 
them  and  hence  press  upon  the  cheese. 
Merely  the  weight  of  the  lever  will  be 
enough  for  the  first  few  hours.  Usually 
at  noon  we  go  out  aud  put  a  piece  of 
iron  or  a  stone  on  the  end  of  the  lever 
to  make  more  weight.  At  night  take  the 
cheese  from  the  press,  place  a  clean  wet 
cloth  in  the  hoop,  turn  cheese  bottom 
side  up  and  replace  in  hoop,  folding  the 
corners  of  the  cloth  over  as  before.  Re¬ 
place  “follower,”  put  on  whatever  is 
needed  to  build  it  up  so  the  cheese  will 
meet  pressure,  put  the  lever  back  and  a 
little  more  weight  on  the  end  of  it.  More 
weight  is  needed  for  a  thick  cheese ‘than 
a  thin  one.  The  cheese  will  be  ready  to 
remove  the  next  forenoon.  Take  it  out, 
remove  the  cloth,  trim  off  any  ragged 
edges  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  less  cutting 
-the  better,  and  once  accustomed  to 
managing  the  pressing  the  ragged  edges 
will  be  eliminated  without  cutting.  If 
cheese  is  uneven  don’t  worry  much  about 
it,  as  it  will  straighten  out  some,  and 
that,  too,  can  be  managed  in  the  press, 
ou  a  future  product,  by  arranging  the 
“follower”  and  blocks  in  a  way  to  bring 
the  pressing  weight  down  evenly  on  the 
cheese.  Rub  the  cheese  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  with  butter,  rub  hard  and  use 
plenty  of  butter.  This  is  important  as 
it  stops  all  pores  or  interstices,  and  helps 
in  curing  the  cheese,  also  tends  to  repel 
insects.  Few  care  anything  about  butter. 
Make  a  bandage  for  the  cheese,  either 
dip  this  in  melted  butter,  before  applying 
or  rub  with  butter  afterwards  until  it  is 
thoroughly  saturated,  the  melted  butter 
is  easie.  to  use.  Sew  bandage  in  place. 
Do  not  cover  the  top  and  bottom  of 
cheese  with  an  adhering  cloth.  Place 
the  cheese  on  a  square  of  clean  cloth, 
fold  the  corners  over  it  in  such  a  way 
that  no  opening  is  left  for  an  inquiring 
insect,  and  yet  so  loosely  that  the  air 
can  circulate.  Put  the  cheese  in  a  warm 
airy  place  to  cure.  Rub  cheese  daily,  and 
turn  it  over,  changing  the  cloth  as  often 
as  needed  to  keep  it  clean  and  sweet. 
Clean  cloths  attract  flies  much  less  than 
those  smelling  of  cheese  or  whey.  The 
turning  and  rubbing  prevents  mold,  and 
helps  to  cure  the  cheese.  A  cheese  may 
be  cut  in  four  weeks  from  date  of  mak¬ 
ing,  but  is  much  better  if  left  to  cure 
for  six  weeks. 

Insects  are  not  apt  to  be  troublesome 
with  even  a  -little  care,  but  a  neglected 
cheese  is  liable  to  become  infested  with 
something.  The  cheese  fly  is  a  slim  one, 
looking  something  like  a  mosquito ;  this 
will  lay  its  eggs  wherever  it  finds  a  con¬ 
venient  place,  and  cheese  mites  result. 
Care  will  prevent  -these ;  there  is  no  need 
for  cheese  unites.  The  common  flour  bug, 
which  is  a  bug  about  half  an  inch  or  less 
long,  flat,  striped  crosswise  in  very  dull 
colors,  so  dull  you  hardly  think  it  is 
striped  at  all,  this  bug,  if  it  gets  a  chance, 
will  also  Jay  eggs  in  a  cheese.  It  bur¬ 
rows  into  the  cheese,  and  unless  seen  is 
apt  to  make  destruction.  Frequent  in¬ 
spection  of  cheese  will  make  these  ene¬ 
mies  of  no  account,  because  you  rout 
them.  In  fact  the  danger  from  insect 
infesting  is  much  -less  than  one  thinks, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  be  alert  aud  pre¬ 
pared  than  to  be  beaten  by  a  bug. 

If  one  would  be  absolutely  accurate  the 
result  would  be  scientific  and  sure,  but 
so  many  think  a  few  degrees  of  heat 
more  or  less  cannot  matter.  But  it  mat¬ 
ters  vitally ;  have  your  temperature 
right. 

Some  think  a  few  pounds  more  or  less 
of  milk  to  the  prescribed  rennet  cannot 
matter.  Every  deviation  matters  seri¬ 
ously. 

Milk  made  too  hot  makes  a  tough 
cheese.  Too  much  rennet  has  the  same 
result.  Too  little  heat  or  too  little  ren¬ 
net  makes  a  soft  curd,  the  whey  dips 
off  slowly,  and  much  cream  goes  with  it, 
and  such  cheese  is  very  apt  to  leak  for 
many  days  after  it  is  pressed. 

Just  right  is  the  slogan  for  the  home 
cheese-maker.  Follow  the  simple  rules 
exactly,  and  even  so  I  do  not  guarantee 
your  result,  because  words  mean  such 
different  things  to  different  people. 

When  cheeses  are  thoroughly  cured, 
with  smooth  outer  surface  and  no  mold 
they  may  be  covered  with  paraffin  and 
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kept  indefinitely.  We  like  hot  weather 
for  cheese-making,  August  or  September 
for  Winter  cheese,  any  time  if  you  want 
a  cheese  quickly. 

I  will  say  that  this  kind  of  cheese 
cures  much  better  in  real  warmth  and 
ventilation.  Cheese  doesn’t  seem  to 
ripen  well  if  it  is  cold.  There  are  other 
methods  of  home  cheese-making  which 
give  good  results  hut  there  is  no  need 
to  mix  things  and  make  confusion. 

Many  cheeses  have  been  made  by  the 
given  rule ;  some  have  been  better  than 
others.  I  know  of  no  way  to  find  out 
except  by  practice.  If  you  should  make 
a  poor  cheese  or  two,  you  will  learn 
what  the  trouble  is  and  remedy  it.  These 
small  cheeses  if  cured  where  it  is  real 
warm  and  airy  may  be  cut  when  four 
weeks  old.  Let  it  stand  cut  a  day  or  two 
before  eating.  Six  weeks  is  about  the 
ideal  time  for  curing.  I  have  never 
tried  to  use  any  but  the  commercial  ren¬ 
net  tablets.  I  do  not  know  proportions, 
or  how  to  use  the  “regular”  rennet. 

KOSE  SEEX.YE-MH.LEE. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  June  5,  1926. 

Slow  demand  light  throughout  week. 
Comparisons  with  week  ago  :  Beef  steers, 
steady  to  weak  :  good  and  choice  grades, 
15  to  25c  lower  ;  quality  mostly  medium 
to  good  ;  top,  $10  for  load  strictly  choice ; 
1.310-lb.  averages;  several  loads,  $9.50  to 
$9.75 ;  bulk  of  sales,  $S.75  to  $9.25. 
Bulls,  steady ;  demand,  light.  She  stock 
and  eanners  and  cutters,  steady ;  bulk 
nearby  cows,  $4.25  to  $5.50.  Calves, 
steady  ;  top  vealers,  $15.  Hogs,  inactive ; 
no  fresh  receipts. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  5,  1926 : 
Cattle  29  cars ;  14  Pennsylvania.  3  St. 
Louis,  3  Ohio ;  2  Kansas  City,  2  Chicago, 
2  St.  Paul,  2  Virginia,  1  Indiana ;  con¬ 
taining  661  head,  1,213  head  trucked  in  ; 
total  cattle  1,S74  head,  284  calves,  226 
hogs.  Compared  with  week  previous : 
Cattle  27  cars,  containing  613  head,  1,- 
775  head  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle,  2,3S8 
head,  310  calves,  160  hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9  to  $10 ; 
fair  to  good.  $8.50  to  $9;  medium  to 
fair,  $S  to  $S.50;  common  to  medium, 
$7.25  to  $S. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $7.50  to  $8.25 ; 
fair  to  good,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  medium  to 
fair,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  common  to  medium,  $5 
to  $6. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8.25  to 
$S.75 ;  good  to  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25 ; 
medium  to  good,  $5.75  to  $7.75 ;  common 
to  medium,  $4.50  to. $5.75. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $5J5_  to  $7  ; 
medium  to  good,  $4.50  to  $5.75 ;  com¬ 
mon  to  medium,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  eanners 
and  cutters,  $3  to  $4. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $7  to 
$7.50 ;  fair  to  good,  $6.25  to  $7 ;  medium 
to  fair,  $5.50  to  $6.25 ;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Calves.  —  Good  to  choice,  $13.50  to 
$15;  medium,  $10  to  $13.50;  common, 
$5  to  $10. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.50  to  $14.50;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $14.50  to  $15.75 ;  lightweights, 
100  to  150  lbs.,  $14.75  to  $15.75 ;  rough 
stock,  $10.75  to  $13.50. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers.  —  Milling 
wheat,  bu.,  $1.40;  corn,  70c;  hay,  baled, 
Timothy,  ton,  $16  to  $17 ;  straw,  $10  to 
$11. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds.  —  (Cash  at 
Warehouse). — Bran,  ton,  $35  to  $36; 
shorts,  $34.50  to  $35.50;  hominy,  $35.50 
to  $36.50 ;  middlings,  $39  to  $40 ;  linseed, 
$56  to  $57;  gluten,  $44.50  to  $45.50; 
ground  oats,  $39  to  $40;  cottonseed,  41 
per  cent,  $44  to  $45;  dairy  feed,  16  per 
cent,  $34  to  $35  ;  18  per  cent,  $3S  to  $39 ; 
20  per  cent,  $40  to  $41 ;  24  per  cent,  $44 
to  $45;  25  per  cent,  $47  to  $4S;  horse 
feed,  S5  per  cent,  $42  to  $43. 


Sheep  Lore 

We  read  that  New  Hampshire  lias  a 
sheep  club  composed  of  four  boys  and 
girls.  They  have  held  two  meetings  to 
date,  at  which  judging  the  age  by  the 
teeth,  docking  lambs  and  the  profitable¬ 
ness  of  sheep  were  discussed.  They  in¬ 
tend  to  be  careful  in  their  records  and 
observations  'that  they  may  report  ac¬ 
curate  work  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
It  promises  to  be  a  case  of  “A  little 
child  shall  lead  them.”  Once  there 
were  enough  sheep  in  the  State  to  clothe 
all  the  families,  but  they  nearly  became 
extinct.  It  seemed  probable  that  future 
scientists  would  dig  up  fossil  skeletons 
and  call  a  convention  of  experts  to  specu¬ 
late  on  how  many  millions  of  years  back 
the  unknown  animal  existed.  I  don't 
want  to  poke  fun  at  good  old  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  will  leave  dt  to  the  reader  if 
it  is  not  amusing  to  think  what  a  for¬ 
gotten  folks  have.  There  have  been  some 
wool-growers’  associations  formed  there, 
and  they  had  to  draw  on  chambers  of 
commerce  and  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ments  for  a  quorum. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  some  funny 
letters,  among  many  intelligent  ones 
from  the  East.  There  was  one  from 
Maryland  about  a  lame  ram  that  the 


owner  and  his  neighbors  had  “sat  on,” 
and  were  scared  stiff  about  footrot.  My 
reply  was,  “You  will  remember  when  you 
were  a  boy,  and  your  mother  did  not 
watch  you,  and  make  you  wash  your  feet 
that  you  got  scalded  between  the  toes. 
That’s  all  the  trouble.  Clean  it.”  The 
answer  thanking  me  was  signed  “Mrs.” 
and  said,  “I  remember  very  well  about 
those  toes  when  I  was  a  little  girl.”  A 
back-to-lander  bought  200  acres  in  New 
York  State  and  wanted  to  cover  them 
with  sheep.  He  was  advised  not  to  buy 
more  than  a  dozen,  and  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer  he  wrote,  “These  sheep  are  awful 
hot.  How  the  Sam  Hill  am  I  going  to 
get  the  wool  off,  never  having  seen  it 
done?” 

The  secretary  of  an  orchard  company 
wrote  that  they  had  just  set  80  acres  in 
trees  and  asked  if  sheep  would  be  the 
things  to  put  in  to  keep  down  the  briars 
and  weeds,  tie  was  told  that  they  prob¬ 
ably  had  been  to  briars  and  weeds  and 
would  surely  clean  off  the  little  trees 
first.  How  about  that  *‘forgetter?” 
That  question  was’  from  Vermont.  A 
college  and  theological  seminary  gradu¬ 
ate  came  all  the  way  from  Massachusetts, 
and  it  did  not  take  long  to  find  that  he 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  sheep.  His 
first  lesson  was  on  black-top  Merinos, 
and  he  asked,  “Are  these  sheep?  I  saw 
a  few  once  and  they  were  white.” 

Some  of  us  had  learned  of  the  con¬ 
coction  iced  tea  in  1876,  and  a  girl  at 
a  party  in  a  farmhouse  told  of  another, 
who  had  been  at  a  hotel,  and  the  waiter 
sang  out.  “Coffee,  tea  or  iced  ;tea.”  The 
girl  had  looked  up  in  surprise  and  asked, 
“Iced  tea,  what  is  that?”  The  assembly 
had  a  big  laugh,  but  the  gruff  old  farmer 
said,  “I  don’t  see  anything  to  laugh  at. 
I  m  three  times  as  old  as  any  of  you, 
and  I  don’t  know  what  iced  tea  is.  You 
oughtn’t  to  blame  anybody  for  not  know¬ 
ing  what  they  never  had  a  chance  to 
find  out.”'  So  we  must  not  blame  some 
of  this  generation  in  New  Hampshire 
and  some  other  States. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Florida  Ice  Cream 

In  a  recent  article  we  spoke  of  the 
fact  that  a  great  proportion  of  ice  cream 
in  Florida  is  made  by  dissolving  the  milk 
powders  in  water  and  mixing  unsalted 
butter  with  this  solution.  This  seems 
to  take  the  place  of  milk  and  cream,  and 
of  course,  the  other  common  ingredients 
are  added.  Since  that  note  was  printed 
several  of  our  readers  have  raised  the 
point  that  it  must  be  illegal  to  use  milk 
powders  for  that  purpose,  and  ask  if  it 
is  possible  to  make  this  mixture  and  call 
it  ice  cream.  We  have  a  copy  of  the 
Florida  law  covering  this  point. 

As  for  milk  the  law  states  that  it  must 
contain  at  least  8%  per  cent  of  solids  not 
fat  and  3 ’4  'per  cent  of  milk  fat,  thus 
making  total  solids  of  11.75.  Cream  must 
contain  not  less  than  IS  per  cent  of 
milk  fat. 

The  rules  covering  ice  cream  are  given 
in  this  law  as  follows: 

Section  2.  Ice  cream  is  a  frozen  product 
made  wholly  from  cream,  condensed  or 
evaporated  milk,  and  sugar,  and  sound 
clean,  mature  fruits,  and  contains  not 
less  than  12  per  cent  of  milk  fat. 

Nut  ice  cream  is  a  fozen  product  made 
wholly  from  sugar,  cream,  condensed  or 
evaporated  milk,  and  sound  non-rancid 
nuts,  and  contains  not  less  than  12  per¬ 
cent  of  milk  fat. 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
firm,  association  or  corporation  to  manu¬ 
facture,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  ice 
cream  that  does  not  comply  with  the 
above  standard. 

Section  3.  Any  frozen  milk  product  that 
does  not  comply  with  standards  for  ice 
cream  provided  in  Section  2  shall  have 
plainly  printed  on  each  package,  either 
wholesale  or  retail,  the  common  names 
of  the  ingredients  contained  therein  and 
shall  not  be  sold  under  the  name  of  ice 
cream. 

Section  4.  Any  person,  firm  or  associa¬ 
tion  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500 
for  each  offense  or  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  six  months  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  court. 

Section  5.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws 
in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 


[  .%  DOGS 

Pine  Neck  Kennels  police  pups 

with  training  book,  835  and  up  for  selected  males 
Superior  stud  dogs.  G’son  of  R.  V.  Buckel  and 
one  of  Dolt  v.  Insternbrook. 

R.  GRAHAM  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.. 


GOATS 


NUBIAN  MILK  COATS 

NEW  SALES  LIST  NOW  READY 

It  tells  you  what  we  have  to  offer  and  the  price.  Rare 
offers  this  month.  Nubian  Catalog:,  10  cents.  Sales  list 
for  2-ct.  stamp.  WILLET  1UN1ULL,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Sharpies  Milker 
Saves  Farmer 
$294  a  Year 


Mr.  R . has  a  small  dairy 

farm  with  24  cows.  Since  milking 
with  a  Sharpies,  his  saving  on 
labor  alone  averages  $12.25  for 
each  cow.  This  doesn’t  include 
time  saved.  It  doesn’t  include 
extra  profits  he  now  gets  from 
more  milk  and  cleaner  milk.  His 
experience  is  typical  of  thousands. 

Sharpies  Moto-Milker  is  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  on  wheels.  Runs  on 
lighting  current — no  installation. 
Milks  20  cows  an  hour. 

For  larger  herds  the  Sharpies 
Pipe  Line  Milker  milks  30  cows 
an  hour.  Uses  any  power. 

Free  illustrated  book  of  dairying 
facts  ready.  Write  today. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  M-16C 

Finance  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


ONLY  the  Sharpies 

Separator  gives 

UNIFORM  SKIMMING 

AT  VARYING  SPEED 

DOGS 


COLLIES 

Private  kennel  breeding  for  show  type  Collies  from 
world’s  best  blood  lines  offers  surplus  stock  to 
good  homes  only  at  fraction  of  value. 

Glengae  Boonton,  N.  J. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels 


From  Champion  bredr  farm 
raised  stock  ;  natural  born- 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Bax  66R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


QUALITY  WHITE  COLLIES  B»£*K^§&ia 


COR  SALE— White  Collie  Pups,  5  mos.  old.  Males.  $15;  Fe- 
I  males,  $10.  E.  E.  FAULKNER  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  White  Collie  Pups.  Spayed  females,  $10- 
$12.50;  Males,  $15.  Fed.  WILDE  ECHO  FARM.  Barton.  Vermont 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELIBN  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Ps. 


SPECIAL  SALE  OF 

POIIfF  PI1PPIFC  B«au*Uully  Colored  and 
I  VLlvL  1  UrrlEij  Wonderfully  Developed 

Puppies  at  HALF  USUAL  PRICES. 

We  specialize  in  alert,  watchful  stock  that  has  hundreds 
of  generations  of  supernaturally  intelligent  and  teach¬ 
able  stock  back  of  it.  A  thousand  years  working  on  the 
farm  has  made  this  breed  the  greatest  farm  dog  in  the 
world.  Pedigreed  stock  only;  bred  for  special  purposes. 
We  advise  fully  on  feeding  and  training.  Write  for  pho¬ 
tos  and  pedigrees.  Glenroad  Farm,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J 


WESTRIDGE  KENNELS,  DANIELSON.  CONN 

Offer  another  litter  of  their  real  Police  Pups.  Prices 
reduced  for  immediate  delivery. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size  -  Quality-Breeding 

Fast  Growing  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed.  Shipped 
C.  O,  D,  on  approval.  Pay  Expressman  if  satisfied, 
it  not,  return  at  mv  expense.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing.  Ship  any  number.  6-weeks  old,  $6.7  5  each;  8- 
weeks  old,  $7.25  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly 
and  satisfaction  assured. 

William  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


'Purebred  PIGS' 

CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs. 

6  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
C.O.D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS- 


FEEDING  PI  GC 

*  FOR  SALE 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  75  each,  8  weeks  old  $7.00 
each.  All  good  healthy  pigs  for  Feeders,  also  25  pure  bred 
Chester  Whites,  6  weeks  old,  Barrows  or  Sows,  unrelated 
Boars,  $7  50  each.  All  pigs  shipped  C.O.D.  to  your  approv-. 
al,  no  charges  for  shipping  crates.  If  you  cannot  examine 
pigs  at  your  Depot,  keep  them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  Or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.75  each;  good,  healthy  stock, 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D.,  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  M.  1.UX,  806  Washington 
Street,  Woburn,  Muss.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


J^UIXUGd  tag. 
F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son 


All  ages  for  sale. 
Merrlffeld,  N.  X. 


UUIUU  DOar  Elmwood  Farms 


Bradford,  N  Y. 


Rpnr  rilirn<w  AI1  ages  for  sale.  The  very  best  breeding 

llBg.  UUlOCS  ALLEN  H.  POST  E  nsenore,  N.YC 


PIGS 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du- 
roes,  6  wks.  old,  §7.50  each  ;  7  wks. 

BOUSE  BKogf  88  Pl8S  “  YufCef  fc. 

Chester  While  Pigs B,e  ,5r.S?»nTf.Bi.S“,0“l 

CLOUDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Fa. 


fl  I  n  ’e  ReS-  May  pigs  $12.75  each.  Bred  Sows,  *50 
u.  I.  U.  >  and  $60  each.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N  Y. 

Reg.  0. 1.G.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 


EUGENE  P.  ROGERS 
Wayville  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


I 

PRODUCTION  BULLS —RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmejd'i  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (eight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  ia  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  tor  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  bid  Tide  Bid;.,  Pbila 


Grade  GUERNSEYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  high  class  grade  Guernsevs 
communicate  with  us.  We  will  take  orders  in 
advance  for  heifer  calves  out  of  high  producing 
grades  and  pure  bred  sires.  Pure  bred  bulls  on 
hand  now,  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


English  and  Welsh  Shepherds  f?0£ea£ov*™ silef 

and  dams  with  natural  herding  instinct.  Unsur¬ 
passed  in  beauty.  You  will  be  proud  to  own  one. 

GEO.  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N.  X. 


4-YR.-OLD  REGISTERED  AIREDALE  BITCH 

Fine  pedigree  ;  lovely  disposition.  Not  show  type,  but 
excellent  mother  and  throws  line  pups.  $10.  No  bad 
habits.  Allan  Warrern  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


Airedale  Pups 


3  mos.  Males,  $12.  Eligible  to  registry. 
C.  NYE  Lakewood,  Pa. 


WHITE  SPITZ  PUPPIES 


Intelligent  kind.  Males,  815;  Females,  810. 

Peacock’s  Poultry  Farm  Winnebago,  Ill. 


We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  D/UIT  F|||||  „  f  g,  _  r> 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernsey  and  Holstein 

Grade  Cows,  Fresh  and  Springers,  selected  from  ac¬ 
credited  herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  retest.  Young  bulls 
on  hand.  llr.  J.  W'llllmn  Fink  Newburgh,  N.Y. 
Farm  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  Storm  King  road. 


TARBELl  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Cheaaiigo  Co.  New  York 


SCOTCH  COLLIES.  Welsh  Shepherds.  Pups  and  dogs.  Over 
100  head.  Half  price.  Every  one  a  born  heeler.  Ship 
C.O.D.  See  before  you  pay.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.Y* 


.%  MISCELLANEOUS  | 


MpIp  Tallin  2  yrs'’  dandy  cow  dog;  heel  driver,  good 
lYIdlB  U II I I1B  watch  and  companion  dog.  First  $25.  Fe¬ 
male  Collie,  heel  driver,  bred.  $20.  Collie  pups;  Males, 
$7.50,  Females,  $3.50.  Square  deal.  0.  H.  RILET,  Franklin,  Vt. 


PEDIGREED  FOXHOUNDS— Broken  Dogs  and  Pups 

Some  yearlings  well  started.  Rare  bargains  now.  25 
years  a  breeder  in  this  town.  Reference  from  Canada  to 
Canal  zone.  F.  D.  HEYEN  Barryville,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  AND  TAN  FOXHOUND  PUPS 

3  mos.  Old  Fashioned  New  England  Fox  Dogs.  Long  ears 
and  best  of  breeding,  $10.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 


For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Shepherd  Spayed  Female 

2-year-old.  Peter  J.  Wagner  North  Branch,  N.  Y 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  &  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county  and  save  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys. 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 


Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Callus »»  gooS 

breeding.  Nicely  marked.  Accredited  herd. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratooa  Springs,  N.  Y 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO..  Mortonville.  Pa. 


FOR  nnrro  Beautiful  Beagle  Hound  Pups,  2  mos.  old. 
SALE  UUgS  Will  make  wonderful  rabbit  dogs.  Males, $20; 
Females,  $15.  Geo.  E.  Burrowes,  Ashokan,  N.  Y. 


r  „  Coon,  and  Rabbit  Hound  Pups.  None  better.  $10. 
•  OX,  OSCAR  RI1.EY  Franklin,  Vermont 


WANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 


FEMALE  FOX  HOUNDS 

Rabbit,  Stock  and  Deer  proof.  Excellent  starter, 
stayer  and  barker.  Refused  $125  last  Fall.  First 
860.  Male,  8  mos.,  good  ears,  dandy  voice,  no 

faults,  830.  OSCAR  RILEY  Franklin,  Vt. 


Tllhprrillin  TpcIpH  Crude  Holstein  und  Guernsey 
luoercuim  I  esiea  Cows  and  Heifers  that  show 
quality  and  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Two  Milking  Cows-Jerseys  SSSuSL  pad- 

dressM.  MacLean,  2122  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


FOR  SALE -REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  MARE 

from  Imptd.  Stock.  Pair  mules,  young,  good  workers. 
WM.  B.  HALL,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


riarqpl  Cbpon  strong,  robust  February  lambs  or 
W1  act  tjliccp  old  ewes,  $12  each  at  our  station. 
Bridgeview  Farms  Boiceville,  New  York 
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<Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  Notes 


Grain  with  Alfalfa;  Bloat; 
Quick  Pasture 

What  mixed  grains  should  I  feed  cows 
on  Alfalfa  pasture?  I  expect  to  feed  cut 
green  rye  at  night.  What  is  there  about 
bloat  from  Alfalfa  and.  what  is  the 
remedy?  What  is  the  best  thing  for 
cow  pasture  that  I  can  plant  to  have  in 
a  few  weeks?  r  B- 

Porterville,  N.  Y. 

Alfalfa  pasture  furnishes  a  succulent 
and  high  protein  feed.  Therefore,  a  ra¬ 
tion  with  a  wide  nutritive  ratio  should 
be  fed.  One  containing  12  to  14  per  cent 
of  protein  is  about  right.  Such  a  ration 
can  be  made  by  mixing  500  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  400  lbs.  ground  oats,  400  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  200  lbs.  hominy,  300  lbs.  linseed 
meal  and  200  lbs.  standard  middlings. 
Cows  giving  25  lbs.  of  milk  daily  should 
receive  5  lbs.  of  this  mixture.  One 
pound  of  grain  should  be  added  for  each 
additional  5  lbs.  of  milk  each  cow  gives 
daily. 

Bloat  often  occurs  among  cattle  when 


The  term  losing  the  cud  is  an  old  one 
and  has  been  used  by  dairymen  to  denote 
loss  of  appetite  in  cattle.  Cows  do  not 
actually  lose  their  cud,  but  appear  to 
drop  it  from  their  mouth  when  it  is  re¬ 
gurgitated.  This  is  a  symptom  of  a  di¬ 
gestive  disturbance  and  merely  means 
that  the  cow  should  have  some  attention. 
Overfeeding  a  cow  might  cause  indiges¬ 
tion  and  the  remedy  in  such  cases  would 
be  to  lessen  the  amount  of  feed  given 
daily  and  to  give  the  cow  a  drench  of 
salts  in  solution.  A  pound  of  salts  in 
enough  water  to  completely  dissolve  them 
and  given  by  the  use  of  a  long-necked 
bottle  should  bring  the  cow  around  again. 
•The  cow’s  head  should  be  held  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  level  of  her  eyes  when  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  is  placed  in  her  mouth. 
‘It  is  often  a  good  practice  to  give  a  sec¬ 
ond  pound  of  salts  on  the  second  day 
after  the  first  dose.  j.  w.  B. 


Sweet  Clover  Silage 

We  have  been  thinking  of  raising  sweet 
corn  for  a  canning  factory,  and  using 
the  stalks  with  the  ears  that  are  left  on, 
for  filling  the  silo.  Some  people  tell  us 
that  it  will  not  keep ;  that  it  spoils.  _  I 
would  like  to  know  the  truth  about  it. 
Cau  you  advise  me?  ir.  ,t.  s. 

Sweet  corn  stalks  have  never  been  en¬ 
siled  with  any  degree  of  success.  In  flie 
first  place  the  sweet  cornstalk  is  usually 
small  and  too  dry  when  put  into  the  silo. 
This  condition  does  not  lend  itself  well 
to  packing  and  the  air  which  is  not 
forced  out  due  to  the  loose  stalk  causes 
spoilage.  Sweet  corn  is  higher  in  protein 
than  ordinary  field  corn  and  contains  less 
carbohydrates.  The  lack  of  carbohy¬ 
drates  tends  to  lessen  the  formation  of 
an  acid  condition  and  the  high  protein 
content  increases  decay.  Sweet  corn¬ 
stalks  cut  green  and  well  packed  after 
being  cut  into  the  silo  will  make  a  suc¬ 
culent  feed.  J.  W.  B. 


Malted  Milk 

How  is  malted  milk  produced,  and 
what  is  the  per  cent  of  cream?  n.  k. 

The  definition  of  malted  milk  lias  been 
given  by  Ilunziker  as  the  product  made 


by  combining  whole  milk  with  the  liquid 
separated  from  a  mash  of  ground  barley 
malt  and  wheat  flour.  The  mixture  is 
then  reduced  to  a  powder  by  a  process 
of  drying  similar  to  that  used  in  making 
ordinary  milk  powder.  Under  average 
conditions  each  pound  of  malted  milk  con¬ 
tains  the  solids  of  about  2.2  lbs.  of  milk. 
According  to  the  U.  S.  Federal  standard, 
malted  milk  must  contain  not  less  than 

7.5  per  cent  milk  fat  and  not  more  than 

3.5  per  cent  moisture.  The  common 
brands  on  the  market  today  contain  be¬ 
tween  7.6  per  cent  and  8.10 .  per  cent 
milk  fat. 

% 

There  are  two  steps  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  malted  milk.  The  barley 
is  first  malted  and  the  barley  malt  dried. 
The  second  step  includes  the  preparation 
of  the  mash  of  barley  malt  and  wheat 
flour.  This  when  properly  treated  is  then 
freed  of  hulls  and  whole  or  condensed 
milk  added.  The  mixture  is  then  con¬ 
densed  and  dried  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  ordinary  condensed  and  powdered 
milk  is  made.  It  is  then  ground  and 
packed  ready  for  the  market.  J.  w.  B. 


thev  suddenly  have  access  to  Alfalfa  or 
clover.  Bloat  is  characterized  by  a  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  left  flank  and  is  caused  by  the 
formation  of  gas  in  the  rumen.  The  gas 
may  be  caused  by  eating  too  hastily  or 
when  the  Alfalfa  or  clover  is  wet.  The 
cause  of  the  formation  of  gas  in  a  diges¬ 
tive  disorder.  Symptoms  of  bloat  are 
noted  in  the  swelling  of  the  left  flank,  a 
drum-like  sound  when  tapped  on  that 
portion  of  the  animal’s  body  with  the 
tips  of  the  fingers.  If  relief  is  not  ob¬ 
tained  in  time,  the  animal  breathes  with 
difficulty,  reels  in  walking  and  finally 
falls  and  dies  from  suffocation.  If  the 
case  is  not  extreme,  rapid  walking  for 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  may  give  the 
animal  relief.  Sometimes  a  bit  made  by 
placing  a  rope  on  the  cow’s  mouth  and 
tying  behind  the  horns  proves  effective. 
In  severe  cases  the  use  of  trocar  is  neces¬ 
sary.  This  should  be  inserted  into  the 
paunch  at  a  point  equally  distant  from 
the  last  rib,  the  hip  bone  and  the  trans¬ 
verse  process  of  the  lumbar  vertabra. 
After  insertion  the  sheath  of  the  trocar 
should  be  left  in  the  paunch  as  long  as 
any  gas  escapes. 

Soy  beans  will  give  you  a  good  pasture 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
or  drilled  at  'the  rate  of  50  to  60  lbs.  to 
the  acre.  The  soil  should  be  well  fitted 
and  best  results  will  be  obtained  when 
some  fertilizer  is  used.  J.  W.  B. 


let  your  profits 
with  your  cows 


White  Specks  in  Butter¬ 
milk;  Cow  “Loses 
Cud” 

I  have  a  heifer,  two  years,  in  first 
time.  When  I  churn  there  are  little 
white  flakes  on  top  of  buttermilk,  floating 
around.  She  had  water  running  out  of 
her  mouth  and  had  lost  her  cud,  but  we 
did  not  know  how  many  days  before  we 
noticed  it.  Do  cows  come  with  their 
heads  down  when  they  lose  their  cud,  or 
do  they  have  water  running  out  of  the 
mouth?  What  can  we  do  when  she 
loses  her  cud  again?  ^  MRS.  II.  F. 

Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

The  trouble  which  you  are  experiencing 
with  white  specks  in  the  buttermilk  and 
butter  is  that  commonly  known  as  “white 
caps.”  The  cream  which  you  obtain  from 
the  milk  carries  with  it  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  serum  or  skim-milk  than 
richer  cream  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
separator.  When  this  cream  is  highly 
•ripened  for  churning  the  serum  part  of 
the  cream  becomes  a  rather  hard  curd. 
If  these  curd  particles  become  very  hard 
they  not  only  pass  off  into  the  buttermilk 
as  “white  caps”  but  are  also  incorporated 
into  the  butter  and  cause  streaks  and 
mottles.  The  practice  followed  in  cream¬ 
eries  is  to  strain  the  cream  into  the 
churn.  This  will  prevent  the  curd  lumps 
from  getting  into  the  churning  batch. 
Wire  or  perforated  tin  strainers  are  used. 
These  wire  strainers  should  have  about 
20  meshes  to  the  inch.  For  straining 
cream  into  small  churns  or  for  straining 
the  buttermilk  from  small  churns  dippers 
with  strainer  bottoms  are  used.  These 
dippers  can  be  purchased  from  dairy  sup¬ 
ply  stores  or  from  any  of  the  dairy  sup¬ 
ply  houses  which  advertise  in  this  paper. 


Everybody  knows  that  grass  is  good  for 
cows — Nature’s  own  feed — just  about  all 
cows  got  to  eat — or  needed  —  when  their 
only  job  was  to  supply  enough  milk  to 
nourish  their  calves.  Now  we  demand  a 
lot  more  milk  from  a  cow. 

If  we  are  to  get  more  milk  than  Nature 
intended  we  must  feed  our  cows  more  than 
Nature  provided. 

So  remember  that  even  the  best  of  pasture 
is  not  enough.  Cows  may  temporarily  be 
stimulated  by  the  change  to  fresh  grass,  but 
don’t  let  that  deceive  you. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  cows  cannot  keep 
on  producing  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity 
on  pasture  alone.  The  milk  yield  soon  falls 
off,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  normal  until 
the  cow  freshens  again. 


Unless  she  is  to  fall  off  in  condition  and 
slump  in  milk  yield,  a  dairy  cow  producing 
35  lbs.  of  milk  would  have  to  eat  175  lbs.  of 
good  pasture  every  day.  That’s  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  for  few  cows  can  eat  more  than 
90  lbs.  of  grass  in  one  day,  even  from  the 
most  luxuriant  growth.  Heavy  milk  pro¬ 
duction  has  to  come  right  off  their  own  backs. 

To  maintain  condition,  production  and  profits, 
feed  your  cows  1  lb.  of  Larro  for  each  5  lbs. 
of  milk  they  produce  when  pasture  is  plen¬ 
tiful  and  good,  with  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  amount  of  Larro  as  the  grass  dries  up. 

Feed  Larro  with  pasture  and  avoid  the  loss 
in  milk  and  money  you  are  sure  to  suffer 
if  you  depend  entirely  on  grass  this  summer. 
Do  this  and  your  cows  will  go  into  the  fall 
in  condition  to  make  the  most  milk  when 
more  milk  means  more  profit. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit  -  -  -  -  Michigan 
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FEEDS  THAT  NEVER  VARY 
FOR  COWS,  CHICKENS  AND  HOGS 

For  three  years  before  Larro  Poultry  Feeds  were  offered  for  sale  they  were  made  to  prove  their  right  to  the 
name  Larro  in  a  series  of  carefully  checked  feeding  tests.  In  every  test  the  Larro-fed  birds  produced  more 
eggs  and  developed  quicker,  with  less  mortality  than  those  fed  on  any  of  the  better  known  rations  now 
available.  The  regular  use  of  Larro  Poultry  Feeds  will  add  greatly  to  your  profits,  too.  Ask  your  dealer. 
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A  Talk  About  Beavers 

If  we  were  as  busy  as  a  bee  and 
worked  like  beavers  at  our  job  there 
wouldn’t  -be  any  jails.  The  beavers  are 
interesting  animals  as  well  as  the  bees. 
They  build  their  houses  near  rivers  and 
lakes.  They  use  their  fore  feet  and  their 
sharp  teeth  to  build  with.  They  can 
cut  a  very  thick  branch.  They  are  very 
shy,  and  come  out  at  night  for  food.  They 
seem  to  look  further  ahead  than  some 
humans,  for  they  gather  food  for  Winter. 
They  like  water  better  than  land. 

Here  in  South  Jersey  we  see  the  musk¬ 
rats’  houses  on  the  marshes;  they  are 
thick-walled  and  warm,  and  proof  against 
the  longest  bitterest  Winters,  but  to 
study  the  works  of  the  beaver  we  must 
go  to  North  Jersey.  Beavers  are  some¬ 
times  caught  in  traps  and  nets ;  -they  are 
good  swimmers,  and  their  teeth  are  very 
hard.  The  Indians  used  them  to  cut 
bone  and  carved  the  beads  of  their  spears 
with  them.  The  fur,  which  is  of  a  chest¬ 
nut  color,  is  very  soft  and  fine.  The 
beaver’s  sense  of  hearing  and  smell  is 
very  acute  but  he  does  not  see  very  well. 
They  say  his  hind  feet  are  much  stronger 
than  -his  fore  feet,  for  when  he  swims  he 
folds  his  forefeet  under  him.  Humans 
are ‘likely  to  get  weak  in  the  legs  because 
they  ride  in  automobiles  so  much.  Ex¬ 
ercise  and  use  are  needed  for  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  beaver,  when  walking  or  sitting, 
uses  his  forefeet  for  hands,  and  when 
building  a  dam  he  uses  them  to  carry 
sticks,  limbs  of  trees,  sand  and  stones, 
but  the  beaver’s  best  tool  is  his  tail.  It 
is  broad  and  flat,  and  covered  with  black 
horny  scales,  and  it  is  used  to  pound  and 
pack  the  mud  down  on  the  dams  he 
makes.  He  sculls  with  it  when  he  swims, 
and  pounds  'the  ground  when  anyone 
comes.  The  other  beavers  hear  it  and 
dive  out  of  sight,  just  the  opposite  from 
people  who  pour  out  when  the  fire  alarm 
sounds,  or  there  is  danger  and  disaster. 

The  beavers  live  in  pairs  like  humans ; 
their  houses  are  hollow  mounds.  In  the 
abodes  made  of  sticks,  stones'  and  mud 
beaten  together  there  is  usually  room  for 
six  or  eight  baby  beavers.  The  beaver 
carries  them  where  he  wants  them,  then 
turns  around  and  slaps  them  with  his 
tail.  It  is  said  some  parents  need  tails 
to  tell  their  children  where  to  get  off  in 
this  wet  world.  They  seem  to  know  in 
August  that  Winter  is  coming,  and  begin 
to  build  for  warmth.  How  many  people 
realize  Winter  strong  enough  to  buy  their 
coal  in  August?  Those  who  did  last  year 
had  black  diamonds  in  their  cellar  to 
shovel  all  Winter,  and  didn’t  have  to 
spoil  the  whiteness  of  their  home  inter¬ 
iors  with  soft  coal,  or  call  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  to  clean  their  chimney. 

The  beavers  finish  their  preparation 
for  Winter  when  frost  comes,  but  the 
“poor,”  which  the  Bible  says  we  will  have 
always,  don’t  worry  until  the  zero  weath¬ 
er  or  the  blizzard  is  upon  them  and  them 
depend  on  the  “You  are  your  brother’s 
keeper.” 

The  hard-working  beavers  not  only 
prepare  for  outward  warmth  but  for  in¬ 
ward  nourishment,  and  they  dry  the 
bark  of  the  willow,  birch,  poplar,  alder 
and  aspen  for  Winter.  They  have  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  perils  the  same  as  humans, 
but  God-given  faith  or  instinct  makes 
them  “carry  on.”  A  forest  fire  sends 
them  scampering  to  their  fireproof  houses 
and  destroys  their  food  supply,  which 
they  usually  store  very  near  their  houses, 
thus  making  them  go  long  distances  to 
find  food  beyond  the  burned  area.  Larger 
wild  beasts  prey  upon  them. 

“One  May  morning  I  concealed  myselt 
behind  a  log  by  a  pond,  within  20  ft.  of 
the  largest  beaver  house  I  could  see, 
said  E.  A.  Mills,  “and  I  hoped  to  see 
young  beavers.  My  crawling  behind  a 
log  was  too  much  for  a  robin,  and  she 
raised  such  an  ado  concerning  a  con¬ 
cealed  monster  that  other  birds  came  to 
join  in  the  hubbub  and  to  help  drive  me 
uway.  But  I  did  not  move,  and  after  two 
or  three  minutes  of  riot  the  birds  took 
themselves  off  to  their  respective  nesting 
sites. 

“Presently  a  brown  nose  appeared  be¬ 
tween  the  house  and  my  hiding  place. 
As  a  mother  ‘beaver  climbed  upon  one  of 
the  spruce  logs  thrust  out  of  the  water, 
her  reflection  in  the  water  mingled  with 
spruces  and  the  white  clouds  in  the  blue 
field  above.  She  commenced  to  dress  her 
fur,  to  make  her  toilet.  After  prelimi¬ 
nary  scratching  and  clawing  with  a  hind 
foot,  she  rose  and  combed  with  her  fore- 
claws,  a  part  of  the  time  with  both  fore¬ 
paws  at  once.  Occasionally  she  scratched 
with  the  double  nail  on  the  second  toe  of 
the  hind  foot.  It  is  only  by  persistent 
bathing,  combing  and  cleaning  that  beav¬ 
ers  resist  the  numerous  parasites  which 
thick  fur  and  stuffy,  crowded  houses 
encourage. 

“A  few  mornings  later  the  baby  beav¬ 
ers  appeared.  The  mother  attracted  my 
attention  with  some  make-believe  repairs 
on  the  farther  end  of  their  dam,  and  the 
five  youngsters  emerged  from  the  house 


through  the  water  and  squatted  on  the 
side  of  the  house  before  I  saw  them.  For 
a  minute  all  sat  motionless.  By  and  by 
oiie  climbed  out  on  a  projecting  stick  and 
tumbled  into  the  water.  The  others 
showed  no  surprise  at  this  accident.  The 
one  in  the  water  did  not  mind,  but  swam 
outward  where  he  was  caught  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  that  started  to  carry  him  over  the 
dam.  At  this  stage  his  mother  appeared. 
She  simply  rose  beneath  him,  he  accepted 
the  opportunity  and  squatted  upon  her 
back  with  that  expressionless  face  which 
beavers  carry  most  of  the  time.  There 
are  occasions,  however,  on  which  beav¬ 
ers  show  expression-  of  fear,  surprise, 
eagerness  and  even  intense  pleasure. 

“The  youngster  sat  on  his  mother’s 
back  as  though  asleep,  while  she  swam 
with  him  to  the  house.  Here  he  climbed 
off  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  as  though  a 
ride  on  a  ferryboat  was  nothing  new  to 
him. 

“A  few  weeks  later  the  mother  robin 
who  had  become  so  wrought  up  over  my 
hiding  had  times  of  dreadful  excitement 
concerning  the  safety  of  her  children.  If 
anything  out  of  the  usual  occurs  robin 
insists  that  the  worst  possible  is  about 
to  happen. 

“This  Season  the  mother  robin  had 
nested  upon  the  top  of  a  beaver  ‘house. 
This  was  one  of  the  safest  places,  but 
so  many  things  occurred  to  frighten  her 
that  it  is  a  wonder  she  did  not  die  of 
heart  disease.  The  young  robins  were 


Ailing  Canary 

Can  you  help  us  make  our  little  bird 
well?  He  is  about  five  years  old.  We 
have  had  him  about  four  years,  and  he 
has  had  the  best  of  care,  and  has  been 
unusually  healthy  and  active  until  about 
three  weeks  ago,  when  he  seemed  to  have 
trouble  with  one  foot.  It  seemed  to 
cramp  so  that  he  remained  a  good  deal  on 
the  bottom  of  cage.  Though  he  ate  well, 
his  wings  drooped  and  then  he  got  better 
of  that  and  for  a  few  days  seemed  bright¬ 
er  and  uses  his  perches  fairly  well,  but 
eats  little  and  remains  huddled  up  a  good 
deal,  rather  drowsy.  It  is  nearly  his 
molting  time  but  only  a  few  feathers  have 
come  out.  I  cooked  egg,  hard-boiled,  gave 
him  a  bit  of  pepper  grass  well  ripened 
also  plenty  of  good  sand  on  bottom  of 
cage,  and  plenty  of  fresh  water.  I  feed 
bird  seeds,  also  a  bit  of  wheat  bread.  He 
likes  heat  so  I  gave  him  a  sun  bath. 

Lake  George,  N.  Y.  MRS.  G.  o. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  much  the  trouble 
with  your  pet.  I  hope  so  but  will  ven¬ 
ture  a  few  suggestions.  About  molting 
time  a  bird  is  apt  to  act  “dumpish”  and 
lose  appetite  and  sit  more  or  less  huddled 
up.  His  wings  would  droop  anyway  if 
he  did  not  feel  well.  By  all  means  get 
some  song  restorer  and  let  him  have  half 
a  teaspoonful  daily.  You  might  add  a 
little  hemp  to  his  seed  and  see  that  he 
has  plenty  of  millet.  The  egg  food  is 
good.  German  breeders  often  give  such 
a  bird  a  bit  of  pork,  perhaps  fresh  or  else 
soaked  to  remove  superfluous  salt. 

Are  you  sure  the  bird  has  not  been  in 
a  draft  and  caught  cold?  The  foot  trou¬ 
ble  might  be  rheumatism,  or  he  may  have 


It’s  a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own 
stallion  meeting  the  two  months  old  colt, 
says  his  folks  call  this  picture  “Kissing 
much,  if  any,  of  what  we  may  call  family 

becoming  restless  at  the  time  the  young 
beavers  were  active.  Every  morning 
when  each  young  beaver  in  turn  on  the 
outside  of  the  beaver  house  started  as 
though  to  climb  to  the  top,  poor  Mother 
Bobin  became  almost  hysterical.  Despite 
all  her  fears,  her  entire  brood  were  all 
brought  safely  off. 

“Only  occasionally  the  beavers  did  day¬ 
time  work.  While  on  the  lookout  one 
afternoon,  old  beaver  waddled  up  the 
slope  and  stopped  by  a  large  aspen  that 
had  been  left  standing  "by  the  other 
workers.  The  very  bottom  of  this  tree 
was  heavily  swollen.  The  old  beaver  took 
a  bite  of  its  bark  and  ate  with  an  ex¬ 
pressionless  face.  Evidently  it  was  good, 
for  after  eating  the  old  fellow  scratched 
a  large  pile  of  trash  against  the  base  of 
the  tree,  and  from  this  platform  gnawed 
the  tree  off  above  the  swollen  base. 
While  he  was  gnawing  a  splinter  of  wood 
wedged  between  his  upper  front  teeth. 
This  was  picked  out  by  catching  it  with 
the  double  nails  of  the  second  toe  on  the 
right  hind  foot.  This  aspen  was  10 
in.  in  diameter  at  the  point  cut  off.  The 
diameter  of  trees  usually  cut  is  from  3 
to  6  in.  The  largest  of  their  cutting  that 
I  ever  measured  was  a  cottonwood  with 
a  diameter  of  42  in.  On  large,  old  trees 
the  rough  bark  is  not  eaten,  but  from 
the  average  tree  which  is  felled  for  food 
all  of  the  bark  and  a  small  per  cent  of 
the  wood  is  <eaten.  Rarely  will  a  beaver 
cut  dead  wood,  and  only  in  emergencies 
will  he  cut  a  pine  or  a  spruce.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  pitch  is  distasteful  to  him. 

“One.  day  another  beaver  cut  a  number 
of  small-  aspens  and  dragged  these,  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  to  the  pond.  After  a 
dozen  or  more  were  collected  all  were 
pushed  off  into  the  water.  Against  this 
small  raft  the  beaver  placed  his  fore¬ 
paws  and  pushed  it  by  swimming  to  the 
food  pile  near  the  center  of  the  pond. 

“At  the  close  *of  harvest  the  beavers 
covered  their  houses  above  water  line 
with  mud,  which  they  dragged  from  the 
pond  around  the  foundation  of  their 
houses.  Sometimes  this  mud  was  moved 
on  their  forepaws,  sometimes  by  hooking 
the  tail  under  and  dragging  it  between 
their  hind  legs.  Then  they  dug  a  chan¬ 
nel  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  houses  to  the  dam. 
Parallel  with  the  dam  they  dug  out  an¬ 
other  channel;  the  excavated  material 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  dam.  They 
also  made  a  shallow  ditch  in  the  bottom 
that  extended  from  the  house  to  the 
canal  that  united  two  ponds.” 

CORA  G.  LUPTON. 


son.  Here  we  have  the  big  Percheron 
Mr.  R.  M.  Aitken,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Papa.”  We  have  often  wondered  how 
relationship  our  dumb  animals  possess. 

caught  his  foot  somehow  in  the  cage  and 
injured  it.  This  is  apt  to  happen  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  nails  get  too  long.  Cramp 
comes  sometimes  when  perches  are  too 
small.  (They  should  be  at  least  7/1G  in. 
in  diameter.)  Foot  trouble  is  common 
in  birds  that  do  not  bathe  often  enough. 
The  foot  should  be  soaked  in-warm  water, 
dried  and  rubbed  with  glycerine  before 
sand  touches  it,  if  that  is  the  trouble.  If 
bruised  or  strained,  bathe  in  a  gill  of 
warm  water  to  which  10  drops  of  arnica 
have  been  added.  If  the  leg  is  red  and 
swollen,  he  may  have  had  too  much  seed 
and  not  enough  green  food. 

Various  things  may  be  the  matter  as 
a  caged  bird  gets  on  in  years.  In  a 
court  case  a  dealer  said  a  bird  had  no 
value  after  it  was  five.  Anyone  who 
owns  such  a  pet  knows  better ! 

EDNA  S.  KNAPP. 


A  Snake  and  Eggs 

I  am  sending  you  <a  snakeskin,  as  I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  snake  it  is.  Per¬ 
haps  you  could  tell  me.  It  might  inter¬ 
est  some  of  your  readers  to  tell  about 
this  snake.  It  was  in  the  first  part  of 
June,  1025,  that  I  set  a  hen  on  15  eggs. 
I  put  some  sand  in  tlie-bottom  of  the  box 
and  hay  on  top  of  it.  About  a  week 
after  I  found  there  were  only  13  eggs 
in  the  box,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
eggs  were  all  clean  and  no  sign  of  the 
yolk,  so  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it.  In  a  few  days  I  went  and  looked 
again  and  there  were  only  12  eggs,  and 
so  it  went  on  until  it  was  time  for  them 
to  hatch,  and  when  I  looked  in  one 
evening  she  only  had  eight  eggs  under 
her.  She  brought  out  eight  chicks.  I 
took  the  hen  with  her  little  ones  and 
put  her  in  a  little  coop  on  grass.  Then 
I  went  back  and  got  the  box,  and  down 
on  the  ground,  to  my  surprise,  there 
was  this  snake  in  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
all  curled  up.  I  killed  him  and  here  is 
the  skin.  What ‘kind  of  snake  is  it? 

New  Jersey.  joiin  yaeger. 

This  snake  seems  to  have  played  the 
part  of  “innocent  bystander,”  with  the 
usual  result.  We  cannot  say  that  it 
could  not  have  taken  the  eggs,  for  the 
true  egg-eating  snake  is  smaller  than 
this  one,  and  has  a  much  smaller  head 
in  proportion,  yet  it  can  put  away  a 
pigeon’s  egg  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
I  do  not  believe  this  snake  could  have 
swallowed  the  egg  of  a  full-sized  hen,  but 
have  never  seen  it  tried.  There  is  no 


doubt  that  snakes  can  swallow  objects 
greater  in  diameter  than  themselves,  but 
in  this  case  we  do  not  need  to  believe 
that  a  snake  which  could  Jiardly  have 
been  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
at  the  widest  part  swallowed  an  egg  of 
twice  that  diameter. 

This  case  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
rat  job.  Taking  away  eggs  from  under 
a  setting  hen  without  disturbing  the  hen 
and  without  breaking  the  egg  in  the  nest 
is  a  rat’s  specialty.  We  know  they  do 
it,  but  do  not  know  how.  The  old  story 
that  the  rats  co-operate  in  this  job  has 
been  current  for  many  years,  perhaps 
for  centuries.  As  the  story  goes,  one 
rat  lies  on  its  back  wfith  the  egg  clasped 
by  legs  and  arms.  Then  the  other  rats 
seize  the  most  convenient  handle,  the 
tail,  and  drag  away  the  egg  in  its  living 
carrier.  Very  recently  I  read  the  ac¬ 
count  of  one  who  claimed  to  have  seen  it 
done  in  that  way.  In  that  account  it 
was  also  told  that  the  rats  had  to  get 
the  egg  over  a  board  several  inches  high. 
It  was  stated  that  one  or  two  stood  up 
on  their  hind  feet  and  boosted  the  egg 
up  until-  others  at  the  top  could  get  and 
hold  it.  However,  it  may  be  done,  I 
have  seen  places  where  the  rats  had  car¬ 
ried  eggs  through  holes  not  much  larger 
than  the  diameter  of  the  egg,  and  up 
over  boards  several  inches  high,  to  take 
them  to  a  place  where  they  could  be 
eaten  safely.  One  such  cache  behind  a 
plank  in  an  old  barn  contained  two  or 
three  dozen  egg  shells,  each  emptied 
through  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a  rat’s 
snout  up  to  the  eyes. 

The  snake  had- an  indirect  connection 
■v\irn  the  affair  in  that  it  was  in  the  wav 
when  someone  was  looking  for  trouble 
The  case  was  like  that  told  in  the  old 
song  where  the  man  got  into  all  sorts 
of  trouble  Just  because  I  happened  to 
be  there.  The  only  way  it  is  likely  to 
have  had  any  direct  connection  is  that 
it  may  have  eaten  some  of  the  young  of 
the  rat,  if  it  found  them. 

«  snake  is  the  one  commonly  called 

milk  snake,  ’  because  it  lives  '  around 
barns  and  is  supposed  to  suck  the  milk 
Irom  the  cows.  A  snake  of  this  size 
could,  easily  get  the  end  of  a  cow’s  teat 
into  its  mouth  and  might  swallow  a  few 
drops  of  milk  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
cow  would  go  wild  with  terror  at  finding 
a  snake  in  such  a  position,  and  would 
probably  injure  herself  and  the  snake 
within  a  few  seconds  after  she  felt  the 
first  prick  from  the  snake’s  teeth  The 
snake  could  drink  milk  if  it  were  in  a 
shallow  dish,  but  the  amount  it  could 
take  at  one  time  is  almost  too  small  to 
be  measured.  A  teaspoonful  would  last 
several  days. 

The.  milk  snake  probably  lives  almost 
exclusively  on  mice  and  young  rats  and 
comes  to  the  barn  because  that  is  the 
place  where  they  can  be  found  most  com- 
”ly-  T-herf,  ls  a  possibility  that  one 
nil  Bet  in  the  habit  of  eating  young 
birds,  especially  those  that  build  their 

ord  nf°H  bllt  there  no  rec- 

°™vof  their  having  done  so.  There  is  a 

FnS'i  fowd  111  a,.Tst  a11  Parts  of  the 
Lnited  States,  which  frequently  lives  in 

trees  and  bushes,  eats  birds  and  is  known 
to  eat  eggs  occasionally.  A  laroe  sneci- 
men  could  make  way’wilh  a  fuVSzed 
ien  s  egg.  This  snake  is  black  with  some 
concealed  light-colored  spots  between  the 
MQriS'  t  In  S°?le  parts  of  the  country  the 

^  chan,?£s  t0  a  yellow  phase, 

but  theie  is  no  difference  in  habits.  This 
snake  grows  to  a  length  of  five  or  six 
feet  and  perhaps  more.  Some  wild  stories 
make  it  seem  possible  that  it  may  some- 

rVrV  length  of  eight  to  nine 
teet,  and  a  diameter  of  three  inches,  but 

such  specimens  have  never  found  their 
}vay  to  the  museums.  These  snakes  swal- 
°w  eggs  whole,  then  break  them  by  pow¬ 
erful  muscular  contractions.  The  true 
egg-eating  snake  has  a  “tooth”  or  a  set 
of  teeth  m  its  throat  with  which  to 
break  the  eggs  it  swallows.  These  teeth 
are  ventral  processes  of  the  vertebrae 
(segments  of  the  “backbone”)  which  ex¬ 
tend  down  into  the  gullet  and  are  capped 
with  a  tooth-like  material. 

The  snake  suffered  the  penaltv  of  “in- 
nocent  bystanding”  and  we  cannot  bring 
it  back.  jN  either  can  we  condemn  or 
acquit:  it  on  direct  evidence.  On  circum- 
stantial  evidence  it  seems  to  be  not 
guilty,  because  the  crime  charged  against 
it  is  not  in  accordance  with  its  usual 
habits,  and  'because  both  the  crime  and 
the  way  in  which  it  was  committed  (tak¬ 
ing  an  egg  a  day,  or  an  egg  every  few 
days, _  without  soiling  the  nest)  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  another  criminal,  the  rat 
which  is  almost  sure  to  have  been  there. 

ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


Sale  of  Mortgaged  Land 

A  and  B  buy  a  farm  and  get  a  joint 
deed,  giving  a  mortgage,  first,  payment 
due  October  1.  Can  A  sell  his  interest 
without  the  consent  of  B?  Does  it  clear 
A  entirely  of  the  mortgage  after  A  sells 
his  interest?  A  has  other  land,  B  lias 
none,  so  if  A  sells  does  it  clear  him  of 
the  mortgage?  How  long  ahead  of  first 
payment  will  A  have  to  sell  to  clear 
him  ?  jr.  -\y. 

New  York. 

A  can  sell  what  interest  he  had  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  other  owners.  If 
he  has  signed  a  bond  given  in  connection 
with  the  mortgage  he  cannot  by  th,e  sale 
of  his  interest  relieve  himself  from  the 
payment  of  the  amount  of  the  bond. 

N.  T. 
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PARKS'  l“  BARRED  ROCKS 

It’s  Not  Too  Late  to  Buy  Park’s  Rocks  Because — 

YOU  CAN  REAR— Parks’  strain  Rocks  later  than  most  strains  on  account  of  their  early  maturity. 
"Raised  17  Pullets  from  the  25  chicks.  We  tried  every  way  to  keep  them  from  laying  too 
soon,  but  they  started  at  4  mos.  and  12  days,  etc."  S.  C.  Davis,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

Reduced 
Prices 


Best  Pediqreed  Breedinq  Stock  14  price  after  May  1 5th 

“  Grade  Eqqs  for  Hatching  Si  . 20th 

—  '  '  “  “  June  1st 


Day 


Chicks  M 


s  than 
Johnson, 


Yes,  They’ll  Mature  in  Time  for  Winter  Layers. 

'My  late  chicks  did  so  well  I’ll  leant  more.  They  are  better  layer, 
the  early  ones.  Outlayed  everything  around  here,  etc.  U.  Jo, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Now  is  your  chance  to  get  the  cream  of  the  World's  oldest  and 
greatest  layers  at  prices  that  come  only  once  in  a  year. 

Prompt  Shipment.  Full  Count  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA.  Baby  Chicle  Association 


XXI  A  OIVTXIVT/^  PARKS’  STRAIN  is  COPYRIGHTED  and  must  not  be  used  by  anyone  after 

W  1926  in  ads.  or  printed  matter  without  a  REGISTERED  PERMIT  from  us. 


PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 

White  Leghorns 

Send  for  booklet 


Low  Priced! 
Vigorous ! 
Prolific! 
Healthy! 


S INWANHEAD 


POULTRY  FARM 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

8 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 


OUR  17th  YEAR 


C>H  IO 

Accredited 


Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


For  16  years  we  hare  culled  our  flocks  for  duality  and  egg  production.  We  know  that 
we  can  please  you  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  satisfied  customers.  Don  t  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  Quality,  including  our 
No.  1  grade  and  specials.  We  will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  2o  up.  On  orders 
for  25  to  75  chicks,  add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns . eac“ 

S.  C.  &  B.  C.  Beds,  Barred  &  White  Bocks . Ue  each 


White  &  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes 


.13c  each 


Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas  . J®® 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  . . . . . . h'f  iii;,0  S 

All  nrtrL  and  ends,  10c  each.  Odds  and  Ends,  heavy  and  light,  as  they  come,  9c  each.  All  light  odds 

and  emls  Sc^eaeh  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free.  A  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  worth 
dollars  given  free  with  each  order  amounting  to  $10.00  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Mam  St.. _ 


FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


nrni  Torn  DDirre  on  the  tine  purebred  baby  chicks.  Same  high 
K£jUUL*LU  1  quality  and  good  service,  but  lower  prices. 

SPECIAL  STOCK 


Write  for  prices  on  extra  quality 
chicks.  Our  literature  tells  the  story. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.00  $5.25  $10.00  $45.00  $  90.00 

S.C.&R.C.lteds,Brd.&  Wh.  Rocks.  Blk.  Minorcas...  3.25  6.25  12.00  5 *.00  110.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes . 3.  *a  6.75  13.00  62.00  UO.OO 

White  Orninatons  4-00  ?-2c>  14  00  G<-°° 

Blk.  Jersey  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs .  6.00  J.1.00  20.00  95.00 

Mixed  Heavies  (Not  Accredited)  310.00  per  100. 

Mixed  Light  (Not  Accredited)  $8.00  per  100 


100%  LIVE 
DELIVERY 
ORDER  TODAY. 


WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OH 


HOYT VILLE  H/1TCHERV 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Big  Chick  Catalog 

Purebred  Ohio  Accredited  Ton 


trained  and  approved  by  the 
KNOW  what  you  are  getting.  Satisfaction 
Varieties  Prices  on — 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . . 
Barred  Bocks,  B.  C.  and  S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds 
S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  and  White  Bocks. . 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh. 


guaranteed. 

25  50 

100 

500 

1000 

..$3.00 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$49.50 

$95.00 

..  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

115.00 

3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

115.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

125.00 

WHITE  TOP  AY 
SAVE  MONEY 


These  prices  effective  May  22  and  thereafter 
Get  our  big  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  about  our  birds  and  our  breeding  methods.  It  is  worth  any 
chick  buyer's  time  to  read  it.  If  in  a  hurry  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  S  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 

“Where  the  Good  Chicks  Come  From” 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


wS'EUVD  NO  MONEY  ^  WE  v^HIP  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred,  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  3.00 

White,  Buff,  &  Silver  Laced  Wyan.;  Black  Minorcas . : .  3.25 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons . 3.50 

Mostly  Heavy,  Assorted .  2.  Jo 

Light,  Assorted  .  2-50  .  ..  . .  ,  _  , 

THE  A1»A  HATCHER  V,  ROUTE  15,  A1>A,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


$5.25 

$10.00 

$47.50 

.  3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

52.50 

.  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

.  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

SCHWEGLERS/ 

/ 


THOR-O-BRED”  BABY 


CHICKS 

„  “LIVE  AND  LAY” 

"  They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  ' 
rMinorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  10^  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ed  high, 
■onas,  A 
live 
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S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

BABY  CHICKS 

Will-lay-well  English- American  Leg¬ 
horns  bred  for  heavy  egg  production 
and  constitutional  vigor. 

We  are  offering  chicks  for  May  and 
Jane  delivery  at  special  reduced  prices. 

Laurel  Locks  Farms  Poultry  Dept.  Pottstown,  Pa. 

FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 

Prices  per  100  June  July  Aug. 

Mixed  #8  #8 

Wh.&Br.  Leg.  10  9  9 

Barred  Rocks  IS  11  11 

K.  I.  Reds  18  IS  IS 

Marcy  st’nJ.  B.  Giants  28  SO  SO 

Orders  tor  less  than  100  add  Vac  per  chick;  orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  k;c  per  chick;orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  lc  per  chick'  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand- 
lingstamp.  Letus  book  your  order  early.  Reference  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  Juniuta  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  I  a. 


Ji 

CHIX 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D ' 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00 

Bd.  Rocks,  li.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10. 00 

White  Rocks, IWh.  Wyandottes  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Broiler  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

MINGOVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  210,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  is  conducted  by  the  New  »ersey  State 
Experiment  Station.  Each  pen  has  10  birds. 
The  first  column  gives  amount  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  May  22;  second  column,  total  thus  far. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Ferguson  Bros.,  Tenn .  41 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  38 

TV.  H.  B.  Kent,  X.  Y .  42 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J .  42 


7G0 

1100 

1307 

1248 

1160 

1159 

1306 

530 

1275 

1329 

1114 

707 

1090 

422 

1280 

929 

991 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  ill  our  Smith  or  Wishbone  Incubators. 
Pure-bred  stock.  Reduced  Prices.  Thousands 
hatching  daily.  All  year  round.  July  Hatched. 
Leghorns  ;  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  $12  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  14  per  l«o 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  16  per  100 

Broiler  stock,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  10  per  100 

Lower  prices  on  large  quantities.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Good  chicks  at  fair  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  folder  or  call  at  our 
hatchery.  Your  inspection  is  invited.  Better  order  at 
once  direct  from  this  advertisement  and  save  time. 
We  also  do  Custom  Hatching. 

SCH0ENB0RHS  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J  ,  Phonel604 


o< 

50 

42 


757 

969 


50  1181 

31  876 

41  1029 

47  1153 

47  940 

40  1302 


40 

39 

40 


735 

S55 

915 


Ruland  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  30 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  41 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Ya .  42 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  20 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm,  Canada .  28 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  02 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y .  35 

Ivilbourn  Htchry  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  38 

R.  0.  Cobb,  Mass .  34 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  32 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  47 

The  Training  School,  N.  <J> .  30 

Columbian  Bocks 

Lawrence  Whitson,  N.  J .  32 

White  Wyandottes 

G.  Cadwalder,  Pa .  30  942 

Dr.  Jos.  S.  Nief,  X.  J .  12  444 

Lewis -Farms,  R.  1 .  21  1222 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds 

Howard  G.  Taylor.  N.  J .  43  1152 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  II .  38  1318 

Louis  Schaible,  N.  J .  20  1009 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Win.  E.  Roch,  X.  J .  39  1117 

White  Orpingtons 

J.  I.  Lyle,  N.  J .  37  1202 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  42  1217 

S.  Raevsky,  N.  J .  57  10S8 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Yr . 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa . 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio.... 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J . 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Erianger  Pltry  Farm,  Ivy . 

Andrew  Petro,  Pa . 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Walter’s  Prolific  L.  Farm,  X.  J . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J . 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Ileasley,  Mich . 

Bayville  Farms,  X.  J. ; . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  X.  J . 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  X.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  X.  J . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo . 

Geo.  B.  F'erris,  Mich . 

C.  T.  Darby,  X.  J . 

Fritz  Freyer,  X.  Y . 

Evergreen  Pltry  Yds.,  Ala . 

White  Quill  Pltry  Yards,  Wis . 

The  Training  School,  X.  J . 

Edward  P.  Nief,  X.  J . 

Northland  Farms,  Mich . 

F.  A.  Millard,  Mo . 

Jack  Trevethan,  X.  J . 

Phillips  Bros.,  X.  J . 

Hambroek  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Prospect  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

Grove  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  DeMarco,  X.  J . 

Margaret  B.  Frazier,  X.  J . 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  X.  J . 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  X.  J . 

Hock  Bros.  Pltry  Farm  &  Htcliry,  X.J. 

H.  W.  Horstmann,  X.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  X.  J . 

II.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Henry  Rapp.  Jr.,  X.  J . 

Rocky  wood  Farm,  N.  J . 

B.  &  H.  Wegner,  N.  J . 

A.  S.  Walker,  N.  J . 

J.  E.  Getsinger,  X.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Harry  C.  Shulz,  N.  J . 

Jack  Mitnick,  N.  J . 

E.  J.  Rubright,  X.  J . 

Pinehurst  Farm,  X.  J . . 

Thomas  Mature,  X.  J . 

Gus  Walters,  X.  J . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Rutliford  Jones,  N.  J .  30 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  45 

New  Home  Farm  Hatcheries,  X.  J...  30 

Vogels  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  43 

Eigenraueli  Farms,  Inc.,  X.  J . 

Jersey-Blue-Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

R.  A.  Carlton,  X.  J . 

John  Salerno.  X.  J . 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  X.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J . 

John  C.  Frazier,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

Abijah  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  34 

S.  C.  Anconas 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich . . .  34 


03  1323 

43  885 

48  1207 

40  944 

48  1043 

40  1120 

41  9S7 

35  1037 

30  813 

50  1095 

40  1145 

51  1050 


20 


754 


44  1218 


47 

47 

55 


1072 

947 

1228 


39  1027 

43  884 

50  1220 

52  1130 

48  1056 

43  1015 

47  1121 

51  1007 

47  1109 

49  1221 

49  1001 

52  1297 

42  1105 

53  1079 

50  1032 

52  1082 

37  1075 

32  1055 

12  806 
50  1005 

48  883 

45  1048 

43  1000 


5u 

47 

56 


104; 

1094 

902 


50  104; 

50  1023 

43  1034 

43  889 

52  1400 

54  1189 
691 
978 
002 
701 

51  1143 

39  1042 

52  1131 

50  917 

55  1179 

51  1121 

41  989 

940 

783 


Total  .  4241  1035G9 


Value  of  Skim-milk 

What  is  the  saving,  if  any,  in  using 
skim-milk  for  poultry  (both  laying  liens 
and  young  stock)  and  selling  the  cream 
at  wholesale  price  as  compared  with 
using  dried  or  semi-solid  buttermilk? 
What  percent  of  meat  scraps  would  it  be 
necessary  to  use  when  feeding  all  the 
skim-milk  the  flocks  will  consume?  How 
much  milk  would  1,000  liens  consume  per 
day  and  would  any  water  at  all  be  used? 

Elizaville,  N.  Y.  h.  f. 

Skim-milk  is  worth  as  much  as  dry 
milk  or  semi-solid  buttermilk  as  a  poul¬ 
try  food,  save  that  it  is  not  concentrated 
by  the  removal  of  part  or  the  most  of 
the  water  and  more  is  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  same  amount  of  milk  solids.  In 
other  words,  you  have  to  feed  more  of 
it.  If  you  have  milk  and  can  sell  the 
cream,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
purchasing  dry  milk  or  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk,  granting  that  you  have  sufficient 
skim-milk  left  for  your  poultry.  If  you 
do  not,  it  might  be  necessary  to  supply 
the  deficit  with  the  purchased  product. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  meat  scrap 
when  all  the  skim-milk  that  chicks  or 
mature  fowls  will  consume  is  supplied ; 
12  to  15  quarts  of  skim-milk  daily  per 
100  fowls  will  replace  the  amount  of  meat 
scrap  usually  fed  in  the  mash. 

Skim-milk  will  replace  water,  though 
some  poultrymen  believe  that  it  should 
not  be  made  to  do  so  entirely.  If  it  does, 
all  that  the  fowls  will  consume  should  be 
supplied.  M.  B.  d. 


us 


Many  experiment  stations 
have  shown  that  hens  lay 
better  when  supplied  with 
plenty  of  minerals. 
PHOSPHORUS  and 
LIME  are  very  necessary 
for  high  yields. 

FOS-FOR-US 

The  Phosphate -Lime  Grit 

contains  the  essential  minerals  for 
growth  and  egg  production.  Made  in 
three  sizes — for  hens,  pullets  and 
chicks.  Used  by  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers. 


At  your  dealer’s, 
or  direct  from  us. 

FREE:  Three  samples 
of  FOS-FOR-US  and  a 
booklet.  Send  today. 


^>1 


International  Agricultural 
Corporation 
Dept.  R 

Columbia,  Tenn. 


Name  . 

Address 
Town - 


State.. 


YOUNGS  HOUSE? 


Now  is  tlie  time  to  raise  your  flock  for 
home  eggs  next  winter.  Write  for  free 
booklet  showing  40  different  cuts  of 
POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

16  Depot  St.  Randolph,  Mass. 

“  Size  60x21x16 


COOP  and  RUN  for  Hen  and  Chicks 


USOL  MITE  KILLER 

Keeps  Mites  Out  of  Hen  Houses  For  One  Year 

We  guarantee  that  if  you  paint  the  interior  of  your 
chicken  house  once  a  year  with  USOL  MITE  KIL¬ 
LER,  your  chickens  will  be  free  from  mites  at  all 
times.  Easily  applied  with  a  brush.  Kills  the  mites. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  prices. 
AGENTS  WANTED! 

STANDARD  TAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1  Chestnut  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

QUALITY  CHIX 

HIGH  CLASS  KIND  ONLY 

Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas.  All 
from  free-range,  healthy  stock. 

JUNE  and  JUL  Y  PRICES: 
$10.00  per  100 ,  delivered. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


ABY  OHICKS 

25  50  lOO  500  lOOO 

White  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00  $38.00  $  75.00 

Barred  Rocks  3.00  5.50  10.00  48.00  95*00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  3.00  5.50  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Silver-L’c’d  Wyand’s 
Heavy  Mixed  Chicks 
Assorted  Chicks 
Light  Mixed  Chicks 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


25 

50 

lOO 

500 

12.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$38.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

33.00 

adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166 


80.00 
70.00 
65.00 

You  may  order  direct  from 


RICHFIELD.  PA. 


mm  Send  For  Reduced  Prices  mm 

OF  OUR 

Sterling  Quality  Chicks 

from  Selected  Flocks 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  Y  -:-  Tiffin,  Ohio 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  W 
LEGHORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Hxtra  quality  chicks  from  thorobred  mat¬ 
ing  to  be  delivered  in  June  or  July  at  $11 
per  100  ;  $52  per  500  ;  $XOO  per  1,000.  10% 
books  order.  Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

Hitrh  Rrarlo  filiiplre  at  Prices  you  can  afford  to  pay.  W, 
tllgn  uraoe  uniCKS  Leg..  llrt  B.  Leg.  and  Anconas,  12.-; 
Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  13c;  W.  Wyandottes.  14c;  Assort¬ 
ed,  8c.  lc  less  in  lots  of  500  or  over.  Full  count  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for 
Circular  and  Price  List.  CIIAS.  TAYLOR,  Box  R,  Liberty,  N.V. 

Free  from  diseases;  safe  delivery. 

White  liocka.  Burred  Hocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  11c  each; 
While  Leghorns,  10c  each.  Safe 
delivery,  MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


945 


PINE  TREE 


Last  Chance  for  1926 

There's  still  time  to  raise  a  profitable  flock,  but 
you  must  act  NOW.  Hatches  due  June  23rd 
and  30th.  Prices  per  100:  White  Leghorns, 
$9.50;  Barred  Rocks,  $11.50;  R.  I.  Reds, 
$12.50;  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks 
and  Anconas,  $15.00.  Prepaid— Safe  De¬ 
livery  Guaranteed. 

WH.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

8-10  Weeks,  June  and  July  De- 
liveries,  $1.00,  Express  Collect. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

©OAUrrY  Member  International  Babu  Chick  Assn. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CHICKS-PULLETS 

From  trapnested,  range  raised  flocks.  Officially 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  S.  0.  White 
Leghorns  (Wyckoff  and  Hollywood  Strains);  S.  0. 
R.I.  Reds  (Vibert’s  strain).  Range  raised.  Milk  and 
Cod  Liver  Oil  fed.  Hatches  every  week. 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 
ELIZAV1LLE,  N.  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


PULLETS 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

We  nre  6old  out  on  8-10  wks.,  but  we  still  have  a  limited  sum 
ber  of  3-4-5  mos.  old.  Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 


SfHD.N0  MOHEfidStOUCKS 

Just  mail  your  order,  we  ship  C.  O.  D,  and  guarantee  pre¬ 
paid  100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from 
healthy,  bred-to-lay  flocks.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  9c;  Aneonas,  Barred  ltocks.  White  Rocks,  S.  C- 
Keds,  10c;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcus,  lie;  Mixed,  8c.  Orders  less  than  100  chicks 
1c  more.  SILVER  LAKE  E(Jtl  HARM,  Box  R,  Silver  Lake,  lud- 


Chiclt  Prices 

SMASHED-SMASHED-SMASHED 

Our  loth  year  Hatching.  Heavy  laying  strain 
tested  for  laying  each  year.  <>  1  -2c  up  per 
chick.  White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minoreas,  and  Broilers.  Chicks  delivered  to 
your  door.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


25  60  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns —  $2.50  $4.75  #9.00 

Barred  Rocks .  8.00  5.75  11.00 

S.C.  R.I.  Reds .  8.50  6.85  18.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.85  4.85  8.00 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 


prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  wm.  mace,  Mc.41isterriile,Pu. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themtelves 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  S2  25  S4.25  SB. 00 
S.  O.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  2.50  4.75  9.0U 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage.  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


Diillole  Leghorns  for  June,  July,  August.  8-wks.  old 
xUllclS$i;  ten-wks.,  $1.85;  tweive-wks..  iM.50. 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Chicks,  Eggs,  Stock,  High 
Quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Big  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

BOWDEN  White  Wyandotte  Specialist  Mansfield,  Ohio 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


".Now  >818—100.  Pure  Strain.  None  Better. 

Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males,  $18 — 100 
postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock, 
strong  chix.  Prompt  delivery  and  your  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  to 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa 


THEKENTBARRED ROCKS 

Have  averaged  138  eggs  per  bird  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  West  Washington  Contest.  Reduced 
prices  on  eggs,  day-old  chicks  and  breeding  stock. 
Circular.  XX.  H.  U.  KENT  Cazeuovia,  N.  Y. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  12c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Dei. 


Utility  Barred  Rock  PULLETS 

PJ-wks,  old  at  SI  50eacl>.  White  Leghorns  at  10-wks., 

$1.25  each.  SLATY  RIDGE  FARM  Palmyra,  Pa.  Box  R 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Hundred 

White  Leghorns,  $8  hundred.  Mixed  heavy 
breeds,  $8  hundred.  Prepaid.  Strong  chicks.  Guar, 
sat.  Circular.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  McClure,  Pa. 


O  C  D  T  DimC  Certified — Accredited. 
D.  G.  IV.  i.  MvCjUJ  June  Chix  Grow  Past. 
Small  lots— 20c  ;  300— $45  ;  500— $70  ;  1,000— $150.  Circu¬ 
lars.  ASCXJTNEY  FARMS,  Hartlancl,  Vermont 


Sf'  DCIt  miri/C  $12  per  hundred  j'Mixed  Heavy 
•  L,  Kell  l nil,  11 3  Breeds  for  Broilers,  $8. 

Laywell  Farm  Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Fa. 


iAROEE’S 
'ERFECT 
E  K  IN 


DUCKLINGS 


"  THE  WORLD’S  BEST.’ 

Prices  greatly  red  ed 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip,  N.Y 


BtAUANOOT  Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 

MAMMOTH  Dunk  in?S  right.  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guar- 

PEKIN  &  Beauandot  Duck  Ranch,  Sag  Harbor, L.I.,  N.Y. 
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Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1,  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

uimiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimmm  mu 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  J-une  5,  1926,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

Broody  birds  during  the  Summer 
months,  if  not  “broken  up”  will  decrease 
the  per  cent  egg  production  of  a  flock 
of  birds  considerably,  for  there  are  few 
birds  that  will  sit  and  lay  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  the 
best  layers  in  a  -flock  are  those  that  go 
broody ;  they  -may  lay  30  or  40  eggs 
without  skipping  a  day,  then  suddenly 
stop  and  decide  that  the  correct  thing 
to  do  is  to  hatch  out  some  chicks.  If  the 
bird  is  discouraged  from  such  ideas  she 
will  resume  her  work  of  producing  eggs. 

As  a  breed  the  Leghorns  show  very 
little  tendency  to  sit,  while  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds  are  very  persistent ;  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  rank  next 
•to  Reds  in  this  respect. 

Many  breeders  of  high  production  birds 
are  working  to  eliminate  broodiness,  by 
discarding  as  breeders  any  birds  showing 
this  tendency,  wyhile  a  few  fanciers  still 
use  'liens  for  incubation  and  brooding. 

Breaking  up  the  “clucks”  as  poultry- 
men  call  them,  is  an  easy  task,  requiring 
only  three  or  four  days. 

The  method  used  here  at  Farmingdale 
is  to  put  all  the  broody  birds  in  a  good- 
sized  yard  containing  plenty  of  green  field 
peas,  oats  and  dwarf  rape.  They  have 
plenty  of  mash  and  water  but  no  scratch 
grain.  Abundant  roost  space  is  provided 
under  a  roof  but  there  is  no  place  to 
make  a  nest  and  without  a  place  to  sit 
the  bird  soon  gets  over  being  broody.  On 
the  fourth  day  a  broody  bird  is  usually 
put  back  in  lier  pen  and  is  soon  laying 
at  full  speed. 

It  is  considered  a  bad  practice  to  coop 
birds  up  in  a  slatted  affair  back  in  the 
hottest  corner  of  the  laying  house  with¬ 
out  feed  or  water. 

If  a  broody  coop  is  used  it  should  have 
a  wire  top  and  bottom  and  should  be 
hung  out  doors  in  the  shade  as  high  off 
the  ground  as  .possible  to  allow  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  through  the  broody  coop. 
— I).  H.  Horton,  Supervisor,  Egg-laying 
Contest. 

>!>  *  if  4= 

D.uring  the  thirty-first  week  of  the 
fourth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  4,189  eggs,  or  59.8  per  cent. 
This  is  six  eggs  less  than  were  laid  last 
week  and  is  8.4  per  cent  less  than  were 
laid  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
the  previous  contest.  The  pullets  have 
laid  100,988  eggs  to  date  since  November 
1,  1925 ;  this  is-  3,014  more  eggs  than  for 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

The  high  pens,  thirty-first  week,  were : 
C.  R.  Misner,  Leghorns,  59 ;  A.  C. 
Jones,  Barred  Rocks,  58;  Norman  C. 
Jones,  Leghorns,  57 ;  Benjamin  Brower, 
Leghorns,  56. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are : 

White  Leghorns. — Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,418 ; 
Howard  I’.  Corsa,  Pa.,  1.404;  Cedar- 
hurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,394;  C.  R. 
Misner,  Pa.,  1.390;  Norman  C.  Jones, 
Del.,  1,316 ;  George  B.  Ferris,  Mich,  1,- 
312. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pineerest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  1,425 ;  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  1.250;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1.179. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — II.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y.,  1.224  ;  Howard  A.  Wells, 
N.  Y..  1,185  ;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I.,  1,161. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,291 ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  1,- 
148. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan 
Newhouse,  W.  Va.,  1,054. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


follows : 
Date 

Hi 

gh  L 

ow  Conditions 

May  29 

SO 

32 

Clear. 

May  30 

82 

39 

Clear. 

May  31 

83 

42 

Rain. 

June  1 

SI 

50 

Showers. 

June  2 

81 

55 

Clear. 

June  3 

ss 

57 

Clear. 

June  4 

64 

40 

Partly  cloudy. 

The  top  wholesale  price  governing  the 
•sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant  June 
4  are  as  follows:  Whites,  39c;  medium, 
33c ;  browns,  39e. 


Roup 

Last  August  I  bought  133  pullets ;  they 
apparently  looked  healthy.  This  Spring 
one  or  two  got  sore  eyes,  but  now  they 
are  getting  a  lump  the  size  of  a  pea  in¬ 
side  of  the  mouth,  between  the  eye  and 
the  jaw.  Inside  that  lump  there  is  a 
hard  cheesy  matter,  mrs.  e.  ii. 

This  is  roup  affecting  the  membrane 
lining,  a  sac  just  below  the  eyes  and 
producing  a  discharge  which  hardens  in 
the  sac.  It  is  a  difficult  disease  to  treat 
and  may  spread  to  healthy  fowls  when 
the  cold  wet  weather  of  Fall  comes.  It 
may  be  that  other  passages  about  the 
head  are  plugged  with  the  discharge, 
rather  than  the  sac  below  the  eye.  I 
should  advise  removing  the  affected  birds 
from  the  flock  and  disposing  of  them 
when  through  laying,  rather  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  tedious  and  generally  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  treatment.  m.  b,  d. 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks. 


SAVE 

MONEY! 

Send  in 
Your 

Order  Now ! 


Another 

Big  Price  Reduction! 
White  Leghorns 


25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

500  Chicks 

1000  Chicks 

$2.75 

$5.00 

$9.00 

$42.50 

$80.00 

Barred 

Rocks 

25  Chicks 

50  Chicks 

100  Chicks 

500  Chicks 

1000  Chicks 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

$100.00 

Add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices  for  Special  Matings 
Prices  effective  June  21st 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  and  special  hand¬ 
ling  charges  prepaid.  No  chicks  sent  C.  O.  D. 
No  order  for  less  than  25  chicks.  If  you  wish 
chicks  shipped  special  delivery,  remit  15c  for 
25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100  chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Address  Dept.  9 


WILLGERODT  M 


,07.  EL? 


PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

from  dams  with  records  of  230  to  294  big  white  eggs.  Sired  by  males  of  the  same 
superior  breeding.  AT  PRICES  TO  INTEREST  YOU 

Circular  gives  our  breeding  methods.  How  many  cockerels  can  you  use  ? 

WILLGERODT  BROS.  Route  1,  Box  D  RED  BANK,  N.  J 


WITTAAIY  VALLEY  CHICKS 


'T'HEbig  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record,in9pected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Post  paid  prices  on  :  35  50  IOO 

S-  C-  White  &  Br.  Leghorns  $3.00  $5.50  $10  00 

Borred  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  2.50  5-00  9.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request — Write  Now. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104.  Beilefonte,  Pa. 


Unusual  Values  in  Leghorn  Chicks 

HOMESTEAD  LEGHORNS  have 
,  ___  demonstrated  in  Egg  Contests  and 

VgXflp Production  Poultry  Shows  that 
WBWy  they  make  good.  This  is  because— 

Every  Breeder  is  a  hen— no  pullets. 
Every  Breeder  is  certified  by  Penn. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Every  Breeder  officially  tested  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 

All  males  used  in  'breeding  pens  are  from  liens  with 
pullet  year  trapnest  records  of  251-311  eggs.  Write  for 
free  mating  list  and  price  list,  showing  greatly  reduced  prices. 

HOMESTEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  1.  Box  16.  HONESDALE.  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  JULY  CHICKS 

Hatches,  July  6-13-20-27.  Large  Type  Tan- 
cred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
.269-egg  line  matings.  No  lights  used;  chicks 
|  are  extra  hardy  and  vigorous.  Thorobred 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped  parcel 
post,  prepaid, 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
at  $10  per  100,  $48  per  500,  $95  per  1,000.  Cir¬ 
cular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


Martin’s 


Chicks 


Now 

10c 


White 
Wyandotte 

Special  JIatings,  15c.  White  Rocks,  same  price. 
Heavy  Mixed,  8c,  100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


25 

S.  C.  W.  Legs.  S2.25 
S.  C.  B.  Rocks  2.75 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  2.75 
Mixed  Chicks.  2.00 


60  100 

$4.25  $  8 
5.25  10 

5.25  TO 

.  -  - -  3.75  7 

bpeeial  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid. 

pTipktob  CbEAIt  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
1*.  B.  LLIMLK,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  Pa.  It.  D.  2 


SINGLE  COMB1 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

^OnO  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trap  nest  records  up  to 
314  eirgs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.^Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks.  Special  feeding  directions  with 
all  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

PULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  parent 
stock.  12  weeks  old.  June  and  July  delivery. 

JOSEPH  THIELMAN  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Imparted  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Males  head  our  first  grade  Pure  Barron  strain  mat¬ 
ings.  Pedigrees  272-314.  First  grade  chicks,  June 
delivery,  only  12  cents;  second  mating,  same 
strain,  lO  cents  each,  prepaid.  Hatches  each  week. 

Write  R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Offering  for  shipment  during  May  and  June.  8  to  10-wb.- 
old  pullets,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test,  at  $1.25  each.  CEDARHURST  P0UITR*  FARM,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  docks  bred  for  egg  production,  10-12-weeks  old. 
Prices  reasonable.  I0EAL  FRUIT  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  before  placing  your 
order.  FISHER  BROS.  Atlantic,* Pa. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 


§9  per 

_  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $10—100 ;  White 
Rocks,  $13 — 100  ;  M  i  x  e  d  Light,  $7 — 100  ; 
Heavy,  #0 — 100.  lc.  added  if  [less  than  100 
order.  100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Fa.  Box  2, 

CHICKS:  °  Yeir" 

S7  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range  Stock.  Rocks  and  Reds,  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn.  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  He,  from  our  free 
range  flock.  100%  guar.  Special  prices 
on  500  or  1,000  lots.  Circular. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  F.  B.  Erymoyer  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

pLj„  Single  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  8e  ;  Barred  Rocks.  1  Or  ; 
UlHA  Jiixed,  7c.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  Willow  Lane  Hatchery,  McAlisterville, Fa. 

PlllPIfC  <  S.C.  W  Leghorns  He,  from  my  own  free 
unlllivo  i  range  flock.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Mixed  or  Erofiers .  *19  per  ]00 

£•  W.  Leghorns  .  9  per  100 

Barred  Rocks..... .  10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100#  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  IT  ACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHIX 


BABY 

CHICKS 

Spec 
teed 

C.  P.  LEISTER 


Mixed  or  Broiler . $  8  per  100 

§•  C.  W .  Leghorn .  9  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  1 0  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  R  pe)-  ioo 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  E  AIUV1EW  POULTRY  EAKM,  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  0  No.  3 

Mixed  . $  7  per  100 

».  C.  W.  Leghorns..  9  per  100 
Barred  Rocks... . —  10  per  100 

„  .  ,  .  Reds . •....  lO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran- 
Onier  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ARISTOCRAT  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Orders  now  booked  for  June  shipments— the  ideal  month 
for  success.  Large  White  Leghorns,  $H  per  100.  Beau- 
tilul  Mottled  Anconas,  $10,  ProliticWhite  Wyandottes 
$  1 3. Bat  red  and  White  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Reds,  $11. 100%  live 
delivery.  Circular.  SEI0ELT0N  FARMS,  IVashingtonville,  l*a 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  He.  100%  live  delivery, 
P.  O.  paid.  Ail  free  range  stock.  Special  prices 

?"  >aVpe„Iot*-  T.  J.  eiikenzellek 

R.  1.  1).  No.  •_  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCKS 
R.  1.  REDS  AND 
w  „  ,  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog  and  price  list 

BT0NY  POINT  HATCHERY  Richfield.  Pa. 

CHlCKS  From  HEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  10c;  Reds,  lOc;  heavy  mixed  8c 
100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Ii.  XV.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns..  $2.25  $45.25  J$h 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  2.50  4  75  9 

Mixed  Chicks .  2  00  3  75  j 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAlisterville,  Pa 

Chicks  That  Grow— From  Hens  That  Lay 

100%  lioe  delivery  to  your  door .  25  — 

White  Leghorns  $2.50 


Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Light  Mixed 

Heavy  Mixed 


3.00 

3.00 

2.25 

2.50 


50 

IOO 

500 

$4.50 

$8  00 

$37.50 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

5.50 

1000 

47.50 

4.00 

8.00 

37  50 

4.50 

9.00 

42.50 

Pineerest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  "  richfYeld:  pa.0P- 

33  ik  33  Y  C  II  I 

Mixed  or  Broilers,  *7  per  100;  S.  V.  W  Leghorns 
S7  per  100;  Barred  Rocks,  *10  per  100;  S.  V.  Reds! 
*10  per  100.  100$  live  delivery  free. 

MITCHELL’S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa. 

C  M  I  C  1C  ^  I  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns,  He.  From  our 
w  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 

livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Rnlvv  Chiv  Giants,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
UaUy  VjIIIA  Barred  Rocks  and  other  breeds.  Write  to 
Grantsville  Hatchery  Grantsville,  Maryland 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  noted  an  advertisement  in  your  pa¬ 
per  from  the  Home  Economy  Burners, 
Inc.,  709  Keith  Theater  Bldg.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  sent  them  $15  for  one  of  their 
oil  burners.  With  the  order  I  made  it 
very  clear  (see  copy  of  letter  enclosed) 
that  if  the  burner  did  not  come  up  to 
their  guarantee  as  per  enclosed  circular, 
they  were  to  refund  the  purchase  price. 

I  gave  their  burner  a  reasonable  and 
thorough  test  and  found  that'  when  op¬ 
erating  it  formed  carbon  and  soot  oter 
the  burner  and  on  the  stove.  In  order 
to  heat  my  stove  properly  the  burner 
used  an  excessive  amount  of  oil.  The 
burner  also  made  a  roaring  noise. 

I  returned  the  burner  about  two  weeks 
ago  asking  for  a  refund.  When  I  re- 
ceived  no  response  I  wrote  again,  but 
have  received  no  reply. 

Will  you  kindly  use  your  good  offices 
to  secure  the  necessary  adjustment . 

New  York.  G-  F-  s- 

This  subscriber  when  sending  order  for 
the  burner  specified  that  unless  the  com¬ 
pany  would  guarantee  the  burner  to  do 
certain  things,  shipment  was  not  to  be 
made.  The  order  was  accepted  under 

the  specified  conditions,  but  when  the 
burner  was  returned,  the  request  for  re¬ 
fund  was  ignored.  In  the  meantime  the 

Home  Economy  Burners,  Inc.,  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  These 
burners  are  manufactured  by  the  E.  It. 
Caldwell  &  Son  Brass  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  One  of  the  Caldwell  firm,  It.  L. 
Caldwell,  was  an  officer  of  the  Home 
Economy  Burners,  Inc.,  and  was  named 
as  one  of  the  receivers.  The  company 
appears  to  have  been  organized  as  a 
sales  agency  for  the  burners  which  were 
manufactured  by  the  E.  It.  Caldwell  & 
Son  Brass  Co.  The  latter  named  com¬ 
pany  would  seem  to  have  a  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  at  least  in  this  transaction. 
The  experience  confirms  our  previous  ex¬ 
perience  with  oil  burners  for  cooking 
stoves.  Our  reports  are  to  the  effect  that 
all  such  burners  are  trouble  makers.  A 
number  of  buyers  have  reported  dissat¬ 
isfaction.  We  accepted  the  advertising 
of  these  burners  on  the  strength  of  the 
guarantee  of  E.  R.  Caldwell  &  Son  Brass 
Co.  in  the  season  of  1924  and  1925. 


I  hold  60  American  units  of  Ford 
Motor  of  Canada,  Ltd.  Would  you  in¬ 
vestigate  the  proposition  as  set  forth  in 
the  enclosed  letter?  The  American 
units  are  an  obligation  of  the  Security 
Transfer  and  Register  Co.,  as  depository. 
Would  it  be  worthless  if  I  do  not  accept 
the  proposition?  Is  the  stock  of  the 
Balco  Products,  Inc.,  salable  and  at  what 
price?  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do? 

West  Virginia.  H-  E.  F. 

In  our  opinion  you  would  be  acting  un¬ 
wisely  to  exchange  your  American  units 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 
Ltd.  for  a  stock  of  unknown  value  such 
as  the  Balco  Products,  Inc.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  latter  company  but, 
judging  from  the  circular  which  you 
have  sent  us,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  unwary  to  exchange  a 
security  having  at  least  some  market 
value  for  one  of  unknown  quality. 

The  American  units  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.  were 
sold  under  questionable  circumstances 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a 
holder  would  do  well  to  dispose  of  them 
at  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 


An  agent  representing  the  Federal  Au¬ 
tomobile  Association,  294  Washington 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  called  recently  at  a 
neighbor’s  home  and  offered  him  insur¬ 
ance  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  in  case  his 
car  was  in  an  accident,  and  to  furnish 
$5,000  bond  backed  by  National  Bonding 
Company  of  New  York  City  if  bail  were 
required,  etc.  Among  other  things  he 
mentioned  was  that  the  insurance  given 
was  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Massachusetts  law  which  takes 
effect  Jan.  1  next.  The  cost  was  to  be 
$39  a  year,  or  a  special  rate  was  offered 
for  a  short  time  of  $42  for  two  years. 
My  neighbor,  after  some  consideration, 
insured  his  three  cars  for  one  year  and 
was  given  this  for  $63,  of  which  he  paid 
$33,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  sometime 
later.  Afterwards  he  examined  what  he 
had  signed  and  found  it  to  read  substan¬ 
tially  as  follows  : 

“The  undersigned  having  read  Service 
Contract  A,  issued  by  above  association 
and  understanding  that  it  is  not  in  any 


way  a  policy  of  indemnity  or  insurance, 
hereby  makes  application  for  membership 
in  the  above  association  and  agrees  to 
pay  $39  for  one  year.  The  automobile 
to  be  covered,  etc.” 

Three  questions  arise  in  collection  with 
the  situation  :  1.  Can  any  method  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  which  the  sum  already  paid 
may  be  recovered?  2.  Must  the  $30  yet 
unpaid  be  paid?  3.  Assuming  that  the 
agent  will  retiyn  and  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  witnesses  are  available  should 
steps  be  taken  to  secure  his  arrest  upon 
the  charge  of  securing  money  under  false 
pretenses?  J.  L.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

The  subscriber  very  accurately  de¬ 
scribes  the  old  “service  contract”  scheme 
that  has  been  exposed  in  Publisher’s  Desk 
so  many  times.  We  do  not  regard  such  con¬ 
tracts  as  of  any  substantial  value,  even 
if  carried  out  in  good  faith.  We  have 
yet  to  learn  of  these  “contracts”  being 
sold  by  any  concern  with  an  established 
financial  responsibility.  Federal  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association,  Boston,  is  not  listed 
by  our  commercial  agency.  Selling  such 
contracts  for  insurance  is  certainly  get¬ 
ting  money  under  false  pretenses,  and 
we  would  recommend  that  the  victims  of 
the  deception  swear  out  a  warrant  for 
the  agent’s  arrest.  There  is  little  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  signer  of  the  contract  being 
able  to  secure  refund  from  the  class  of 
concerns  promoting  these  schemes.  He 
need  not  pay  the  balance  due  on  the  con¬ 
tract  to  which  his  signature  Avas  secured 
by  deception  and  fraud.  The  Federal 
Automobile  Association  will  probably 
threaten  to  bring  suit  as  a  means  of 

trying  to  frighten  the  signer  of  the  con¬ 
tract  into  making  settlement.  But  a 

concern  working  a  game  of  this  kind 
would  have  no  standing  in  any  court. 

On  May  3  we  ordered  two  tires,  size 
30x3%,  from  the  Chicago  Tire  and  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  whose  advertisement  I  am  en¬ 
closing.  We  received  the  tires  which 
were  no  good  whatever,  and  returned 
them  and  have  never  heard  from  them 
since.  The  tires  were  $7.30,  and  we 
paid  $1.54  postage  on  them  sending  them 
back,  making  $S.S4  in  all.  Would  you 
please  try  to  get  this  amount  for  us  or 
let  us  know  if  they  are  reliable  or  not? 

New  York.  w.  M. 

The  advertisement  is  typical  of  the 
tire  “gyps.”  It  is  evident  from  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  the  tires  are  old  tires 
rebuilt  or  retreated.  There  is  little  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  any  satisfaction  from 
concerns  of  this  sort.  The  advertisement 
specifies  that  should  any  tire  fail  to  give 
satisfaction  it  will  be  replaced  at  half 
price.  This  only  gives  the  customer  an 
opportunity  of  getting  stuck  the  second 
time.  The  only  way  we  see  for  W.  M. 
to  realize  on  his  investment  is  to  resolve 
to  avoid  “gyps”  of  the  tire  trade  in  the 
future — also  the  fake  publications  pub¬ 
lishing  this  class  of  advertising. 


In  your  estimation  how  reliable  is  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co., 
522  Bonnell  Bldg.,  Newark,  N.  J.?  Have 
you  any  data  as  to  their  standing  and  do 
you  consider  them  a  safe  concern  to  do 
business  with?  I  feel  like  “investigating 
before  investing.”  F.  w.  T. 

New  York. 

It  is  always  wise  to  “investigate.” 
The  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  is  an  old  established  insurance 
concern  in  good  standing.  This  com¬ 
pany  issues  what  are  known  as  “limited” 
policies  of  various  degrees.  The  premium 
corresponds  with  the  coverage  of  the 
policies.  The  policies  issued  with  sub¬ 
scription  to  publications  give  the  least 
coverage  of  any  we  have  examined,  and 
are  often  sold  by  subscription  agents  as 
full  coverage.  That  is  where  the  de¬ 
ception  comes  in — and  the  policies  are  so 
worded  that  even  experts  in  insurance 
matters  are  puzzled  as  to  what  coverage 
the  insured  are  entitled  to,  under  these 
policies.  There  are  a  number  of  insur¬ 
ance  houses  that  find  this  class  of  poli¬ 
cies  profitable  but  the  old  line  concerns 
do  not  stoop  to  the  deception  of  the 
public.  The  sale  of  such  policies  would 
be  limited,  indeed,  if  the  individual  ap¬ 
proached  understood  in  advance  the  very 
limited  protection  they  afford. 


A  party  of  Americans  were  touring 
Scotland  and  lost  their  way.  Presently 
they  found  themselves  in  the  outskirts  of 
a  good-sized  city.  Stopping  their  car 
they  asked  a  boy  the  name  of  the  town. 
“I’ll  tell  ye  if  ye  gie  me  saxpence,”  re¬ 
plied  the  youth.  “Drive  on !”  said  one 
American  who  was  sitting  in  the  back 
seat  to  the  man  at  the  wheel.  “This  is 
Aberdeen.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


Lice,  Mites  and 
Disease  Germs  Can’t  Stand  If 


In  Stable* 


In  Poultry  House* 


In  Hog  Pens 


Insures  More  Milk 

Carbola  is  live  stock  insurance  against 
tuberculosis,  foot-and-mouth  and  other 
destructive  diseases.  Carbola  will  give 
you  thorough  sanitation,  increase  milk 
production,  and  lower  the  bacteria.  A 
yeai’’s  supply  of  Carbola  pays  for  itself 
in  no  time. 

More  Poultry  Profits 

Apply  Carbola  to  the  walls,  ceilings, 
cracks  and  crevices  of  your  poultry 
houses.  Dust  the  dry  power — just  as  it 
comes  in  the  package — on  the  dropping 
boards,  in  the  litter,  in  the  nests,  on  the 
floor  and  on  the  birds  themselves.  Result 
— more  light,  thorough  sanitation,  health¬ 
ier  fowls,  more  eggs — and  no  lice  or 
mites. 

Paints  and  Disinfects 

Just  mix  Carbola  with  water  and  you 
have  a  liquid  disinfectant  that  dries 
pure  white.  There  is  no  waiting  or 
straining.  It  will  not  flake  or  peel  off. 
And  it  is  economical — one  pound  covers 
about  one  hundred  square  feet. 

Give  Carbola  a  trial.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Your  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it  for  you.  If 
not,  order  direct, 

5  lbs.  75c  and  10c  postage  20  lbs.  $2.50  delivered 
10  lbs.  $1.25  and  15c  postage  50  lbs.  $5.00  delivered 
200  lbs.  $18.00  delivered. 

Add  25%  for  Texas.  Rocky  Mountain  States  and 
Points  West. 


CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

108  Oak  Street,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


«£  Money 

3i6iir 


Accepting  low  big-crop  prices  for  home  grown 
feeds  in  the  face  of  profitable  milk  prices  is  to 
sell  your  “birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage” — 
without  getting  the  pottage. 

Not  many  dairyman  will  sell  feed  when  it  is 
so  obvious  that  to  sell  is  to  lose.  Home  grown 
feed  stuffs  will  be  fed.  But  to  feed  them  alone, 
unbalanced,  is  as  costly  a  mistake  as  not  to  feed 
them  at  all.  Unbalanced  rations  are  wasteful  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  contain  ALU  the  elements 
milk  is  made  from. 

Thousands  get  milk  at  low  cost,  and  insure  a 
real  profit  by  feeding 


International 

Special 

DAimr  FEED 


with  forage,  corn  and  other  home  grown  grains, 
thus  rounding  out  a  ration  that  supplies  ALL 
the  milk-making  elements. 

Choice  ingredients,  rich  in  nutrients,  necessary 
minerals,  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates,  and 
scientific  mixing  with  high-grade  black  strap 
molasses,  make  SPECIAL  DAIRY  the  greatest 
dairy  ration  ever  developed.  Fed  either  alone  or 
with  home  grown  feedstuffs  it  insures  economi¬ 
cal  production. 

SPECIAL  DAIRY  is  sweet,  tasty,  appetizing. 
Cows  eat  more,  digest  better,  give  more  milk, 
pay  more  for  feed.  Fed  with  SPECIAL  DAIRY, 
almost  any  home  grown  feed  can  be  sold  to  cows 
for  more  than  it  will  bring  on  the  market. 

What  would  even  two  extra  quarts  daily  from 
every  cow  mean  in  a  year?  Thousands  are  getting 
these  extra  profits.  Y ou  can  too.  Start  now,  order 
a  trial  ton  of  SPECIAL  DAIRY  from  the  local 
feed  dealer  today. 

20  Extra  Quarts  Guaranteed! 


Valuable  Farm  Magazine 

FREE 


Monthly  Magazine — PROF¬ 
ITABLE  FEEDING— Con¬ 
tains  valuable  feeding 
formation,  concerning 
classes  of  livestock  also 
Government  and  Experi- 
mentStationreports.We  . 
will  be  glad  to  send  you 
this  Farm  Magazine 
every  month  for  one 
year  FREE.  MAIL 
COUPON  TODAY. 


INTERNATIONAL  SUGAR  FEED  CO. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  your  magazine  PROF¬ 
ITABLE  FEEDING  FREE  for  one  year. 

Name _ 

Town _ 

State . 


RELIABLE  VACCINES 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 

The  Pellet  Form — Single  Doses 
Vials  of  10  doses  -  -  10c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10  and  50  doses  -  13c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10, 20  and 50  doses,  15c  PER  DOSE 

PURCHASE  OUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINES  FROM 
YOUR  VETERINARIAN  OR  DRUGGIST 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Write  Us  for  Our  Free  Blackleg  Booklet 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


hat  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Loar,  have  Thick  Wind 
ir  Choke-down,  can  be 
educed  with 


y\BSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco¬ 
nomical-only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  $2. 50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man¬ 
kind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  of 
delivered.  Book“Evidence”  free,  r 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  INC.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Maw. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Cordltlon- 
er,  Worms.  Ce  Most  ior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  C#* 
Toledo^  Ohio* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


THE  ALBANY  HOSPITAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

The  Albany  Hospital,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Albany  Medical  College,  is  the  largest  General  Hospital 
between  New  York  and  Buffalo.  A  new  addition  is  about 
to  be  erected,  which  will  increase  its  present  capacity  of 
420  beds  to  600  beds.  Its  Training  School  offers  to  young 
women,  who  are  High  School  Graduates,  a  three-year 
course  of  instruction  in  all  departments  of  Nursing. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  September  1026  Class 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Albany 
Hospital,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded ; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDEN,  Eetclnvorth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  general  liouseworker  in 
Summer  hotel;  also  all  around  cook  for  July 
1 :  state  wages  and  reference  in  first  letter. 
HOTEL  RITA,  North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farmer  wanted  for  well-equipped  and 
stocked  dairy  farm  in  the  hills  of  middle- 
north  Florida;  must  know  how  to  make  clean 
milk  and  ship  without  loss;  clean  milk  sells 
wholesale  for  50  cents  a  gallon  in  Summer  and 
00  cents  in  Winter;  therefore  the  only  limit  to 
salary  is  the  man’s  ability  to  earn  it;  wliat  is 
wanted  is  a  real  competent  dairy  farmer  who 
can  work  hard  and  has  a  good  successful  record 
but  wants  to  better  himself1  and  eventually  own 
a  farm  here;  all  concentrates  raised  right  on  the 
farm;  Alfalfa  in  Winter  and  Kudzu  in  Summer 
provide  permanent  legume  pasture,  carrying  two 
to  three  cows  all  the  year  around.  CIIAS.  F. 
LEACH,  Cherokee  Farms,  Monticello,  Florida. 


AVANTED — Competent  woman  for  plain  cook¬ 
ing,  assistant  housekeeping;  six  in  family; 
must  be  fond  of  children;  references;  $50  month. 
MRS:  J.  H.  CRAGIN,  Kenwood  Sta.,  Oneida, 
N.  Y. 


NURSERY  foreman,  experienced,  married  man, 
for  well  established  nursery,  near  New  York; 
a  good  opportunity  for  a  good  man;  write  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars,  age,  experience,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  657,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — Five  full-string,  26  cows,  dry-hand 
milkers;  steady  work  on  world’s  largest  cer¬ 
tified  dairy;  wages  $90  per  month,  with  board 
and  room  to  single  men  who  can  qualify;  you 
will  enjoy  the  wonderful  climate  in  California; 
write  and  state  your  qualifications.  ROUTE  2, 
Box  105,  A'an  Nuys,  Calif. 


WANTED — Single  men,  experienced  milkers  and 
helpers,  in  large  dairy  barn;  wages  $60  per 
mouth  and  board.  Address  BOX  124,  Trevose, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  married  couple,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  man  must  be  handy  man;  wife,  general 
housework.  Apply  VERNON  K.  MELHADO, 
Green  Pond  Farms,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  a  purebred 
Guernsey  herd;  dry-hand  milker,  no  outside 
farm  work;  steady  position  for  right  party.  Ap¬ 
ply  HELDERBEKG  STOCK  FARM,  R.  F.  D., 
Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Steady  reliable  married  man  to  work 
on  game  farm;  must  be  honest,  sober  and  will¬ 
ing  to  put  in  long  hours  in  rearing  season; 
state  experience  if  any,  wages  and  references. 
MONTCALM  GAME  FARM,  Route  4,  Phoenix- 
ville,  Pa. 


GIRL  wanted,  waitress  and  general  cleaning; 

salary  $40  per  month  and  maintenance,  SUF¬ 
FOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL, 
Iloltsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Single  man,  general  farm  work  and 
drive  team.  VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  to  help  on  poultry 
farm;  Long  Island;  steady  position;  state  age 
and  salary  expected.  ADA  ERTISElt  666,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Protestant  boy,  no  tobacco;  advance¬ 
ment.  CARL  STEWART,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  on  Sussex  County,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farm  to  plow’  and  cut  wood;  $50  month, 
house,  milk  and  firew’ood.  ADA  ERTISLR  069, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  of  character 
and  principle,  with  knowledge  of  feeding  and 
general  care  of  purebreds;  must  be  thorough 
milker;  one  with  knowledge  of  milking  ma¬ 
chines  preferred;  cleanliness  and  tidiness  essen¬ 
tial;  references  necessary.  Address  Post  Office 
DRAWER  A,  Bernard sville,  N.  J. 


RESPONSIBLE  married  man  for  general  farm 
w’ork  with  knowledge  of  ordinary  crops  and 
preferably  experienced  with  registered  cattle 
and  hogs;  permanent  position  for  efficient, 
energetic  man;  $75  per  month,  tenement,  milk, 
wood,  potatoes.  P.  O.  BOX  595,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Steady,  capable,  willing  man  and 
woman  on  private  estate  to  run  boarding 
house  and  man  as  teamster;  woman  must  be 
good  clean  cook:  no  objections  to  one  or  two 
well  behaved  children;  reference.  LAKE  DEL¬ 
AWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  young  man  for  poultry  farm; 

farm-raised,  strong,  willing;  experience  not 
necessary;  $60  and  board,  A.  II.  PENNY, 
Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  working  foreman  wanted  on  dairy 
farm  near  Poughkeepsie;  good  wages  paid  to 
a  good  man;  Irish  preferred;  apply  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  068,  tare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  experienced.  Ad¬ 
dress  GEORGE  BATES,  Rt.  1,  Lorton,  Va. 


WANTED — Herdsman-dairyman,  with  help  for 
small  herd  registered  Jerseys  and  Holsteins; 
experienced  feeder,  calf  raiser  and  milkers; 
consider  single  man.  BROOKFIELD  FARMS, 
Hanover,  Pa. 


WANTED — Protestant  couple,  no  liquor,  on 
small  farm;  man  for  gardening  and  lawns; 
woman,  plain  cook  and  liouseworker;  family 
three  adults.  ADVERTISER  034,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  wanted,  single,  experienced,  to  care 
for  and  milk  small  herd  on  up-to-date  farm;  $60 
monthly  with  room  and  board;  references  must 
be  sent  with  letter.  BOX  294,  Saint  James, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  4-room  apartment,  unfurnished,  in 
exchange  part  time  services,  reliable  gardener, 
handy  mail.  BOX  77,  Harmon,  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  wife,  general  farm  work  and  care  of 
owner’s  house  in  Winter;  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  to  right  party.  Apply  I’RED  FIELD, 
Supt.,  King  Street,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker  and  general  worker:  $70  per 
month  and  board.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold 
Spring-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Principal  teacher,  for  village  two- 
room  grammar  school;  preferably  young  man 
With  experience  rural  school;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  proper  remuneration  for  one  bearing 
first-class  letters  of  recommendation  as  to  in¬ 
tegrity  and  accomplishments:  address  applica¬ 
tion,  with  photograph  if  convenient,  to  ERNEST 

M.  PAYNE.  Trustee,  Wading  River,  Suffolk 
County,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work;  salary 
$60  a  month  and  privileges;  modern  _  house 
witli  all  improvements;  farm  situated  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  N.  Y.;  state  age,  size  of  family, 
references,  experience,  etc.  Reply  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  697,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  in  dairy  barn; 

herd  of  Holstein  cows;  must  be  good  milker; 
house  and  milk  furnished;  phone  Suffern  271 
for  further  particulars.  ALBERT  WINTER, 
Maliwin  Farm,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  Protestant  single  man  to  work  on 
poultry  farm;  must  he  farm-raised,  indus¬ 
trious  and  ambitious;  steady  work  and  a  first- 
class  opportunity  for  the  right  man;  $30  per 
month  and  hoard  assured,  bonus  or  commission 
yearly;  references  with  answer.  BOX  77, 
Mount  Carmel,  Conn. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  on  poultry  farm,  ex¬ 
perienced;  wife  to  board  help;  must  be  good 
plain  cook  and  neat  housekeeper,  no  children, 
modern  house;  an  opportunity  for  a  permanent 
position;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
EIGEN  RAUCH  FARMS,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man  wanted  to  help  on  roadside  stand 
and  pick  fruit.  FRANK  HAM,  Livingston, 

N.  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  married  man  for  general  farm 
work;  permanent  position  for  efficient,  ener¬ 
getic  man;  good  wages,  tenement,  wood,  milk 
and  potatoes.  P.  O.  BOX  595,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED,  wages  $60,  a  neat  plain  cook;  coal 
range;  four  in  family  and  three  maids  iu 
kitchen:  steady  position;  real  country;  refer¬ 
ences  required;  Germantown,  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  685,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED—- Good  poultryman  on  a  commercial 
farm;  state  reference,  experience  and  salary. 
ADVERTISER  687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  in  the  near  future,  a  man  and  wife, 
to  take  care  of  small  estate  and  build  up 
a  good  farm;  man  to  do  general  farm  work 
and  woman  to  take  care  of  house  and  cook 
occasionally  for  guests;  a  permanent  home  and 
position  for  the  right  couple;  must  have  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  688,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  dairy  farm,  in 
Sussex  County,  N.  J. ;  man  for  general  farm 
work;  wife  to  help  milk;  wages  $100  per  month, 
house,  milk,  garden:  position  permanent.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  elderly  couple  to  take  charge  of 
a  small  chicken  farm;  everything  found;  good 
home  for  bright  couple.  ADVERTISER  694, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  poultryman,  married,  one  who  can  drive 
ear,  take  charge  of  one-man  chicken  farm; 
everything  found.  Address  W.  SIMMONS,  Box 
63,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  dairy  farm  in  Sus¬ 
sex  County,  N.  J. ;  man  for  general  farm 
work;  wife  to  help  milk  and  assist  housewife; 
wages  $80  month,  board  and  room;  position 
steady.  ADVERTISER  691,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


SHEPHERD,  first-class,  is  open  for  position; 

English;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman;  wife  board  help;  best 
references;  vicinity  New'  York.  ADVERTISER 
664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  girl  seeks  outdoor  work  on  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  675,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker,  handy  man; 

small  estate,  Long  Island  preferred;  garden¬ 
ing,  lawns,  chickens,  etc.  C.  S.  HAFF,  It.  F. 
D.  1,  Northport,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  would  like  permanent  position?  man 
licensed  chauffeur,  or  gardener;  wife,  cook 
or  housework;  eight  years  last  place;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  667,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  gardener,  31  years  old,  14  years’ 
experience  at  landscaping,  fruit,  vegetable 
and  greenhouse  work,  wants  position;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  willing  to  work.  ADVERTISER  672, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  herdsman 
or  general  farmer  capable  of  taking  entire 
charge;  married,  33,  A-l  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  673,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE,  man,  desires  some  light  or  part  time 
employment  in  country;  willing;  please 
state  details.  ADVERTISER  674,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  agricultural  education,  18 
years’  active  experience,  highest  references 
for  ability  and  dependability,  desires  situation. 
ADVERTiSER  676,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wants  job  as  helper  or  gar¬ 
dener  or  estate  work;  general  farmer;  state 
if  place  is  near  lake;  state  wages.  FRED 
MARTIN,  General  Delivery,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  6  years’  experience  in 
egg  production,  and  growing  stock;  1,500 
hens  last  place;  best  of  references;  would  like 
to  connect  with  a  commercial  plant  or  full 
charge  of  poultry  or  private  place.  RALPH 
GREEN,  East  Ave.  and  Wheat  Road,  Vineland, 


HOLLANDER,  28  years  of  age,  single,  wants 
position  as  herdsman  on  large  dairy;  life-time 
experience;  in  any  dairy  line,  prefer  certified 
dairy;  'first-class  references;  write  conditions 
and  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  677, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  only  $2,200,  who  would  like  an  old  home¬ 
stead  farm  of'  60  acres?  Good  buildings,  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  many  other  desirable  features.  O.  C. 
HOGABOOM,  Sloansviile,  N.  Y. 


TH-REE  farms  for  sale,  326  acres  in  Roseau 
County,  Minn.,  $32  acre,  half  cash;  360  acres 
in  Powhatan  County,  Va.,  $23  acre;  191  acres 
in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  $6,000,  cash  $2,500; 
if  interested  write.  A.  G.  LOKKEN,  R.  5. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  and  lease  with 
buying,  poultry  plant,  near  village. 
TISER  695,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


option  of 
ADVEB- 


GARDENER,  caretaker;  well  experienced  young 
married  American,  1  baby,  desires  change  be¬ 
cause  must  board  men;  also  understands  live 
stock,  carpentering,  painting,  cars;  character, 
habits  A-l;  references;  asks  $110,  house,  extras. 
ADVERTISER  678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


->  xv-iuuui  iiuuse,  oatnroom,  not 

and  cold  water,  range,  wash  travs,  furnace* 
large  barn,  chicken  house,  garage,  silo;  5  miles 
to  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  will  sell  or  exchange:  price 
$5,000.  ADVERTISER  096,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer-gardener  wants  position 
on  estate;  married,  middle-age,  small  family; 
can  handle  and  repair  all  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  including  tractor;  would  like  modern 
house.  ADVERTISER  079,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  milker,  best  references,  wish 
position,  if  possible,  on  gentleman’s  fai'in. 
ADVERTISER  680,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wants  position  on  gentleman’s 
estate  as  gardener;  understands  care  of1  stock, 
poultry,  also  all  branches  of  farming;  handy 
with  tools,  can  drive  car  and  keep  same  in 
repair;  wife  willing  to  assist  in  housework,  ex¬ 
perienced  laundress:  age  38.  Austrian-American; 
best  reference.  ADVERTISER  698,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married,  with  one 
child,  desires  position  as  working  farm  fore¬ 
man  or  gardener;  poultry,  dairy,  lawns,  etc.; 
drive  any  car;  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER. 
681,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHO  needs  the  help  of  a  clean  decent  man  of 
61,  no  disease,  no  tobacco;  handy  at  any¬ 
thing  not  requiring  great  strength  or  endurance; 
am  used  to  helping  old  people;  want  only  a 
long-time  position  with  good  people;  give  all 
particulars,  wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER  684, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  28  years  old,  short  course  Cor- 
^  nell  student,  few  months’  experience.  SYL¬ 
VAN  LAMM,  care  I.  Weinman,  Toms  River, 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  manager  ou 
gentleman’s  estate,  by  middle-aged,  married, 
Protestant,  with  many  years  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  gardening  and  farming,  also  the 
care  of  registered  Guernseys;  have  first-class 
references.  ADVERTISER  686,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  20,  desires  steady  position,  estate 
or  general  farm;  three  years’  experience; 
milk,  chauffeur:  ambitious,  good  worker;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  689,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  wishes  position,  a  dairyman  or  assistant 
herdsman  on  private  place;  single,  age  25,  ex¬ 
cellent  references;  will  be  ready  for  engage¬ 
ment  July  1.  ADVERTISER  692,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  want  position  on  farm;  no  farm 
experience  but  willing  to  work  and  learn. 
SCHULCE,  care  Fleischman,  354  11th  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  manager  with  22  years’  practical 
experience  desires  position  on  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  wife  willing  to  board  help;  at 
liberty  September  1.  ADVERTISER  693,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


(  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — 27-acre  farm,  14  acres  grapes,  bal¬ 
ance  under  cultivation;  adjoining  Dover;  im¬ 
mediate  possession;  $6,500,  terms  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser.  W.  D.  ROSS,  Dover,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  fully  equipped  poultry 
plant  and  stock  farm:  money-maker  for  some¬ 
one;  liberal  terms.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Washing- 
tonville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres  of  land,  ideal  place  for 
Summer  home  spring  water,  pine  trees. 
JACOB  SCHWARM,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Prospect,  Conn. 


WANTED — 1  to  5  acres  of  land  between  Du¬ 
mont  and  New  Milford,  N.  J.  Write  J. 
GORDON,  348  46th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  and  fruit  farm  of  6  acres, 
near  Plainville,  Conn.,  on  Military  highway; 
two  tenement  house,  city  water,  electric  lights; 
1,300  chickens  and  full  equipment;  good  place 
for  gas  station  or  refreshment  stand;  a  living 
can  be  made  on  place  from  the  start;  $3,000 
cash,  balance  mortgage.  P.  E.  HALEY,  Main- 
ville.  Conn. 


i  sale — 40-acre  Connecticut  farm,  85  miles 

-^ew  York;  bungalow,  barn  and  orchard; 
$1,_00.  ADVERTISER  682,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


farm,  in  village,  grade  school;  good 
buildings,  soil  and  water;  electric  lights;  ap¬ 
ple  orchard;  one  mile  to  concrete  highway,  two 
miles  to  New  Albany,  Pa.,  railroad  and  milk 
stations,  high  school;  well  adapted  for  dairy, 
sneep,  poultry:  price  $4,200.  ADVERTISER 
683,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  108  acres,  in  edge  of 
village,  on  good  stone  road;  16-room  house; 
milk  station  advertising  for  more  milk  at  good 
prices;  splendid  grade  and  high  school;  terms, 
cash  to  settle  estate.  F.  L.  MORTON,  R  D 
15,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


vv  .\  i  r. i )- 


-nouse  witn  few  acres  m  Northern 
Westchester;  view  and  brook  desirable;  not 
drive  from  railroad;  under 
$10,000.  Address  BOX  25,  Croton-on-Hudson, 

<*N«  X* 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfae- 
iutloni«cloV6r  or  bucljwbeat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
I”'’,;5-,  .postpaid  mto  third  zone.  RANSOM 
I  ARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamp  collection  wanted;  also  old 

stamps  used  before  1870  on  the  envelope  or 
bfnIL.and  other  references.  W.  L.  RICH- 
MONP,  Warburton  Bldg.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 

sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
?wTr.:-,Pos.tage  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 

PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE  Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup  and  sugar.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Col¬ 
chester,  I  t. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.25  per  gallon 

Dm^^uplrt;  cash  "ith  order.  CLARK  W. 
BLN1LEY,  Rupert,  Vt. 


CUSTOMERS  wanted  for  finest  strictly  fresh 
N  "bite  eggs.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown, 


FOR  SALE — Four-unit  Perfection  milking  ma¬ 

chine,  complete  with  pump,  tank  and  piping- 
perfect  condition,  $400;  Titan  tractor,  double 
bottom  Oliver  plow,  $300;  can  be  seen  it 
STAR  RIDGE  FARM,  Brewster,  N.  y! 


3  ROOMS  (or  tents)  and  board  desired  for 

family  wishing  to  spend  their  week-ends  this 
Summer  on  a  farm  within  a  day’s  motoring  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York.  Address  S.  B.  DARLING, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Butterwortli  thresher,  condition 

guaranteed  like  new;  also  combination  spray¬ 
er  and  potato  digger,  with  5-b.p.  interehange- 
“bj*e.  engine  which  operates  both  machines.  R.  J. 
HRADEK,  Box  370,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


\  ILLAGE  farm.  230  acres,  $5,000,  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IF  LOOKING  for  a  real  Maine  farm,  as  well 
as  a  lovely  Summer  home,  write  P.  O.  BOX 
612,  Fairfield,  Maine. 


HOWARD  CCVRSA’S  Leghorns  and  poultry 
farm  for  sale;  30  miles  Philadelphia;  other 
business  necessitates  sale;  every  chicken  daugh¬ 
ter  or  grand-daughter  "Hollywood  Perk,”  fa¬ 
mous  sire  Pen  19  Farmingdale  last  two  years. 
Perkasie,  Pa. 


FARM,  near  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  academy. 
Address  OWNER,  Box  16,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Gas  station,  lunch  room;  new 
buildings;  large  camp  grounds;  11  miles  from 
Albany,  on  busy  State  road.  CHARLES  J. 
SCHAUS,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


90-AORE  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  in  noted 
Shenandoah  Valley.  W.  M.  KIRKPATRICK, 
Lexington,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  350-acre  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farm;  located  1%  miles  from 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highway;  four  resi¬ 
dences,  excellent  dairy  with  32  cows,  feed  mill, 
3  large  barns,  4  large  poultry  houses,  SO  incuba¬ 
tors;  oil  royalty  from  small  part  of  farm 
leased;  24  building  lots  each  100  ft.  wide  front¬ 
ing  on  concrete  highway  can  be  sold  without 
injuring  farm:  price  verv  moderate  and  easy 
terms.  BRUNDRED  TRUST  ESTATE,  Cham¬ 
bers  Building,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 2-room  bungalow  With  porch,  in¬ 
cluding  one  acre,  near  Lambertville,  N.  J.; 
furnished;  splendid  opportunity  for  man  and 
wife;  price  low.  Apply  G.  VINTEN,  202  Dodd 
St.,  Wickawken,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  10-room  stone  house,  two 
baths;  not  far  from  Vassar  college;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write.  MRS.  ACHILLI,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Acreage,  State  road,  buildings  op¬ 
tional.  ADVERTISER  670,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ONE  14-qt.  National  pressure  cooker,  little  used’ 

cost  $21,  sell  for  $12.  MRS.  A.  H.  PENNY’ 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Jf  IV  1*1  Jjj 


ioi  ieservations  now  for  convenient 
accommodations  if  you  intend  to  visit  the 
Sesqu l-Cen tennial  held  in  Philadelphia  the  next 
six  months.  W.  D.  WEST,  Lansdale,  Pa 


WANTED — Board  desired  by  lady  and  two  half 

grown  sons  in  country  in  July,  BOX  221 
Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Wail  tent,  12x16  feet,  with  poles, 

pegs  and  guy  ropes  complete;  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  used  only  four  months;  10-ounce  goods- 
cost  $45,  will  sell  for  $25.  J.  HANDYSIDE’ 
Plantsville,  Conn. 


frame  hives,  $7  each.  EVAN  JONE: 
Route  6,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


10- 

Sr„ 


Henley's  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


177  ACRES,  14-room  house,  part  new;  barn, 
new,  electric -lights;  paved  road;  fish  pond; 
22  cattle,  9  registered  Guernsey’s,  130  purebred 
sheep,  pair  good  horses,  Nubian  goats,  pigs, 
geese,  bees,  600  Leghorns;  tools,  machinery; 
160  acres  joining,  30  can  farm;  woven  wire 
fenced;  1,000  maples,  other  timber;  good  big 
buildings;  milk  market  9  rods;  prices  little 
above  equipment  value  if  sold  before  July  1. 
CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  -Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BELLE  CITY 
NEWRACINE 


The  THRESHER  for  Your  FORDSON 


New  Improved  1926  BEEMAN  Models 

America’s  Pioneer  Small  Tractors 
and  Power  Cultivators! 

They  plow,  harrow,  cultivate,  etc. 

Also  do  belt  work. , 
r  Built  in  2  sizes. 

Fir  full  inf ortna- 
i  ti  jn,  write  the 
HEW  BEEMAN 
Tractor  Co. 

3807  Fifth  St.N.E, 

MinneapoIis,Minn. 


I 


Quick 


Casing  Repair 

This  plaster  plugs  and  seals  the 
hole  in  the  tire,  prevents  pinching, 
and  soon  becomes  self-vulcanized 
to  the  tire  making  a  permanent 
repair.  As  simple  to  apply  as  a 
postage  stamp.  Carry  one  for 
emergency.  Send  50c  for  medium 
size  good  for  one  inch  cuts.  It  will 
save  you  many  dollars. 

Las-Stik  Patch  Mfg.  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ohio 


PATCHES 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO 

Engine  Specialists 
t  Established  1 840 


MADISON.  WIS 


Suppose  you  had  many  serv¬ 
ants  to  help  you  with  your 
work.  One  to  do  the  washing, 
another  to  do  the  ironing — one 
to  sweep  the  carpets,  another 
to  run  the  separator  and  still 
another  to  pump  the  water. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  fine  to  have  the 
uncomfortable  summer  jobs 
done  better  and  quicker  with 
half  the  work? 

With  a  Fuller  8b  Johnson 
Power  and  Light  Plant  every 
socket  is  a  servant,  and  besides 
having  power  for  the  small  mo¬ 
tors — just  press  the  button  and 
a  flood  of  clear,  restful  light 
makes  everything  bright  as  day. 

A  Fuller  85  Johnson  Power 
and  Light  Plant  will  soon  pay 
for  itself.  Let  us  send  you  pic¬ 
tures  and  complete  descriptions. 


Other 

sizes: 

,  1500Watt 
3500  Watt 


850  Watt 
plant 
shown  at 
the  left. 


Important  > 
Belle  City  New 
Racine  Features 

Two  Feeder  Gover¬ 
nors  for  both  volume 
and  speed  which 
positively  prevents 
choking  of  the  feeder 
and  slugging  of  the 
separator. 

Beater  aids  separa¬ 
tion,  spreads  the 
straw  across  the 
straw  racks,  evenly 
distributed. 

Four  section  straw 
rack  gives  Y  more 
agitation  of  the  straw 
than  most  separators. 
Long  grate  surface 
separates  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  grain  at 
the  cylinder. 


Profits  from  Fordson  farming  can  be 
considerably  increased  by  threshing 
your  own  grain  with  a  Belle  City  New 
Racine  separator. 

Built  to  operate  most  efficiently  with 
the  Fordson,  the  Belle  City  New  Racine 
allows  you  to  thresh  all  small  grains, 
alfalfa,  clover,  beans  or  peanuts  at  just 
the  right  time  to  secure  the  greatest 
revenue  from  them. 

Many  owners  have  paid  for  their  Belle 
City  New  Racine  separators  on  the 
savings  of  a  single  season. 

Sold  only  through  Ford  dealers.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalog  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  our  deferred  purchase  plan - 


Belle 

Racine 


City  Manufacturing 

Write  Dept.  FT-6 


Company 

Wisconsin 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  }i ES W EEPEK  L  U 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  $3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for  25c, 
Coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO,  toh  Fountain  Ave.,R,  Springfield,  0 


Direct -to -you  Save  Money  Plan 


Old  Reliable  ROSS  Ensilage  Cutter 

No  Silo  Too  High — No  Corn  Too  Large —  Chokes  Never! 

Clean  cutting,  silage  retains  juices — ball  bearing  end  thrust  adjustment — low  speed — light 
running — big  capacity — self  feeding — all  steel  construction — frictionless— lifetime  service. 
Standard  for  76  years — thousands  in  use.  A  Ross  booster  in  every  neighborhood. 

Also  makers  of  the  famous  Ross  Metal 
Silos,  Cribs,  Bins,  Hen  Houses,  Brooder 
Houses,  Garages  —  all  made  of  rust-re¬ 
sisting  copper  —  content  ROSSMETAL 
galvanized. 

Clip  ad,  place  circle  around  the  product 
listed  at  bottom  and  write  today  for  easy 
payment  plan.  Agents  wanted. 


CUTTERS  —  CRIBS 


THE  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 
170  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Established  in  1850 

HEN  HOUSES  —  SILOS 


The  Household  Solder 


On.  the  active  farm  where  de- 
lays  mean  loss  of  dollars,  Kester 
Metal  Mender  steps  right  up 
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Grapes  to  the 

A  Grape  Belt  Farmer’s  Methods 
Varieties,  Culture,  and  Harvesting, 


Tourists 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  DISPLAY,— It  was  a  hot 
afternoon  about  'the  middle  of  October  that  I 
started  east  from  the  village  of  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
Late  September  is  harvest  time  in  the  great  Chau¬ 
tauqua  grape  belt,  and  Westfield  is 

in  the  center  of  this  long  famous  fruit-  _ 

growing  section  of  Western  New  York. 

This  afternoon  for  the  first  time  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Fred 
Nichols,  one  of  the  prominent  grape- 
growers  of  Chautauqua  County.  As  I 
sped  along  in  the  hot  afternoon  sun  I 
suddenly  came  upon  an  attractive  road¬ 
side  stand.  It  was  the  neatness  and 
simplicity  of  this  roadside  market  that 
drew  my  attention.  This  one  was  not 
of  the  common  type  with  screaming 
liot-dog  signs,  where  sandwiches,  pop, 
and  cheap  ice  cream  were  sold,  but 
rather  a  neat  display  of  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  grapes  in  attractive  baskets. 

How  could  tourists  pass  such  a  display 
of  grapes?  The  fruit  was  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged  at  the  curb  in  the  shade  of  the 
roadside  maples.  The  background  was 
the  farm  home  of  Mr.  Nichols.  I  drew 
up  to  the  curb  and  went  back.  My 
favorable  comment  on  Mr.  Nichols’  dis¬ 
play  of  grapes  and  the  happy  contrast 
that  his  roadside  market  held  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  more  common  howl¬ 
ing  liot-dog  stand,  pleased  Mr.  Nichols. 

And  here  started  a  pleasant  acquaint¬ 
ance,  especially  so  when  he  learned 
that  I  was  interested  in  how  good 
farmers  produced  and  marketed  their 
crops. 

HAD  R  A  f  S  E  D  GRAPES  FOR 
YEARS.  —  Mr.  Nichols  treasured  the 
fact  that  this  farm  had  been  in  the 
Nichols  family  for  over  100  years.  It 
was  an  heirloom,  so  to  speak,  and  not 
only  had  it  been  associated  with  the 
Nichols  name  for  a  century  but  it  had 
been  producing  grapes  for  nearly  all 
that  period.  That  the  Nichols  family 
had  prospered  was  evident.  The  old 
home  was  rather  more  elaborate  than 
the  average  farm  home  in  this  section, 
though  many  fine  farmhouses  may  be 
found  in  this  prosperous  grai>e  belt. 

All  the  farm  buildings  appeared  to  be 
in  good  repair.  Before  starting  for  the 
fields  Mr.  Nichols  told  me  some  of  the 
history  of  his  family.  They  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  land  from  the  Holland  Land 
Company  in  1S09.  At  first  the  pioneers 
had  lived  in  a  small  log  house.  This 
was  soon  replaced,  however,  by  a 
small  frame  house  which  was  used  for 
over  40  years  by  the  Nichols  family. 

The  farmhouse  now  in  use  had  been 
built  during  the  period  just  previous  to 
the  Civil  War.  It  had  been  built  well, 
because  by  that  time  commercial  grape 
growing  in  this  section  had  become 


prosperous.  Soon  we  went  back  to  the  vineyards, 

it  was !  The  vines 
fruit. 
Con¬ 


and  what  an  interesting  sight 
were  loaded  with  bunches  of 
First  he  took  me  down 


well-matured 
of 


between  long  rows 


Clean  Culture  Ts  Practiced  in  Mr.  Nichols’  Vineyard.  Fig.  701 


cord  grapes.  He  told  me  that  the  Concord  grape  is 
to  Western  New  York  what  the  Baldwin  apple  is  to 
New  England.  It  is  the  standard  grape.  Nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  grapes  grown  in  Western  New 
York  are  Concords.  Not  so,  however, 
with  Mr.  Nichols.  He  needed  other 
varieties  for  the  special  demand  of  his 
roadside  market. 

MANY  GOOD  VARIETIES  GROWN. 
— Soon  we  came  to  blocks  of  plantings 
in  his  vineyard  where  other  varieties 
were  grown.  There  were  Niagara  and 
Delaware,  Worden  and  Moore’s  Early, 
Portland  and  Lucile.  We  sampled 
each  variety  as  we  went  along,  and  Mr. 
Nichols  pointed  out  to  me  the  good 
and  poor  qualities  that  recommended 
each  variety.  The  Concord  produces 
heavy  crops,  bears  regularly,  ships  well 
and  seems  to  be  popular  with  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  the  standard  purple 
grape  of  the  Western  New  York  grape 
belt.  Moore’s  Early,  also  purple,  is 
hardy,  a  little  earlier  than  the  Concord, 
the  berries  are  larger,  but  it  does  not 
yield  so  well.  Worden  is  purple  and 
has  most  of  the  good  qualities  that 
recommend  the  Concord  except  that  it 
is  earlier  and  the  berries  are  larger. 
Niagara  is  the  standard  green  grape. 
It  sometimes  suffers  from  frost  injury 
and  is  susceptible  to  disease.  Portland 
is  a  new  grape  developed  at  the  Fre- 
donia  Experiment  Station  and  is 
earlier  and  somewhat  more  desirable 
in  quality  than  the  Niagara.  It  is  a 
rather  shy  bearer.  Delaware  is  a  red 
grape  of  the  very  highest  quality.  The 
berries  are  small  and  the  vine  is  not 
very  vigorous.  Lucile  is  a  large  red 
grape  of  fair  quality,  early  and  pro¬ 
ductive. 


The  Grape  Pickers  Pose  for  a  Picture.  Fig.  704 


Mr.  Nichols’  Roadside  Stand,  With  Farm  Home  at  Rear.  Fig.  705 


PICKING  GRAPES.  — Harvest  was 
in  full  swing.  Each  picker  was  as¬ 
signed  a  row  and  she  knew  how,  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  effort,  to  cut 
the  bunches  from  the  vines,  trim  off 
any  loose  or  small  injured  grapes  and 
pack  them  carefully  in  the  basket.  Her 
equipment  consisted  of  a  light  table  or 
bench  on  which  the  basket  was  placed 
and  a  small  pair  of  shears  that  were 
especially  designed  for  this  sor  t  of 
work.  As  the  baskets  are  filled  they 
are  placed  on  the  ground  under  the 
rows  of  vines  and  in  the  shade.  Later 
the  baskets  are  loaded  into  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  wagons  and  hauled  to  the  stor¬ 
age  shed.  It  was  a  pleasant  trip 
through  the  vineyard,  but  it  was 
pleasant  also  to  sit  on  the  wide  shady 
veranda  and  see  the  tourists  stop  and 
carry  away  with  them  the  baskets  of 
fruit.  While  we  were  back  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  Mr.  Nichols’  daughter  had  taken 
charge  of  the  marketing.  I  wondered 
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if  her  pleasant  smile  and  her  courteous  way  might 
not  be  something  of  an  added  attraction  to  the  tour¬ 
ists  who  stopped. 

THE  TOURISTS’  TRADE  WAS  GOOD.— “But 
you  must  sell  a  hundred  baskets  of  grapes  a  day?” 

I  inquired  of  Mr.  Nichols.  He  laughed  and  leaned 
back  in  Iris  chair  and  I  felt  that  my  guess  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  too  high,  for  a  hundred  baskets  of  grapes 
would  mean  a  long  line  of  tourists.  They  seldom 
buy  more  than  a  basket  or  two. 

“One  hundred  baskets,  yes,  and  500  more  some 
days,”  he  said,  dispelling  all  my  fears  and  putting 
me  once  more  at  ease. 

Then  I  learned  that  during  some  seasons  Mr. 
Nichols  sold  more  than  half  of  his  total  crop  of 
grapes  to  tourists.  His  average  crop  was  from  200 
to  300  tons  of  fruit  from  about  100  acres  of  vine¬ 
yard.  The  marketing  season  begins  the  last  week 
in  September  and  usually  extends  about  a  week  into 
November.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  season, 
when  the  tourists’  trade  is  over,  the  grapes  are 
shipped  in  carlots  to  cities  all  over  the  Eastern 
United  States.  Practically  all  of  the  grapes,  both 
at  the  roadside  market  and  in  the  carlot  shipments, 
are  packed  in  20-lb.  climax  baskets,  known  to  the 
trade  as  grape  baskets.  For  these  later  shipments 
Concord  grapes  bring  the  best  price.  They  stand 
shipment  well,  can  be  harvested  over  a  long  period 
and  seemed  to  suit  the  trade.  For  the  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  Mr.  Nichols  likes  to  have  good  quality  early 
varieties  and  varieties  of  different  colors.  Various 
colors  are  used  to  pack  in  mixed  baskets.  His  early 
favorites  are  Lucile,  Portland  and  Moore’s  Early. 

GRAPE  GROWERS’  PROBLEM'S.  —  “And  what 
are  your  problems  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  grapes?”  I  inquired.  I  well  knew  that  Mr. 
Nichols  was  a  good  fanner  and  I  also  knew  that  the 
better  farmer  a  man  is  the  more  he  appreciates 
that  he  has  problems.  And  this  was  true  with  Mr. 
Nichols.  He  told  me  that  he  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  Vineyard  Experiment  Station  at  Fredonia, 
and  often  went  to  them  to  profit  by  the  results  of 
their  research  work  and  the  wide  experience  that 
they  had  gained  in  their  contacts  with  many  grow¬ 
ers.  Years  ago,  Mr.  Nichols  told  me,  grape-growers 
used  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  their  vineyards  by 
the  use  of  stable  manure.  But  times  had  changed 
and  now  this  was  no  longer  a  common  practice. 
Manure  is  needed  not  so  much  for  the  plant  food 
that  it  furnishes  as  for  the  physical  effect  that  it 
has  on  the  soil.  In  many  vineyards  the  soil  be¬ 
comes  hard  and  turns  up  in  lumps  behind  the  gang 
plow  where  some  means  has  not  been  found  to 
furnish  this  humus  in  some  form.  In  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  this  humus  the  better  growers  have  now  learned 
to  use  cover  crops.  He  told  me  of  a  cover  crop 
demonstration  that,  the  Farm  Bureau  had  conducted 
in  one  of  his  vineyards  along  the  highway  a  few 
years  before.  Several  kinds  of  cover  crops  had 
been  planted  under  the  same  cultural  conditions  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  crops  used  in  this  Farm 
Bureau  test  were  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  rape,  Me¬ 
dium  clover,  vetch  and  Sweet  clover.  The  results 
obtained  indicated  that  vetch  and  rye  were  the  crops 
that  made  the  best  growth  and  thus  gave  the  grow¬ 
er  the  most  humus  to  turn  under.  Mr.  Nichols 
practices  clean  cultivation  in  his  vineyard  until 
about  the  middle  of  August  and  then  he  sows  cover 
crops  of  vetch  in  alternate  rows.  This  leaves  every 
alternate  row  without  plant,  growth  at  harvest  time, 
and  makes  it  possible  for  the  pickers  to  work  in  the 
vineyard  before  the  dew  is  off  the  grass. 

INSECT  PESTS. — A  few  years  before,  according 
to  Mr.  Nichols,  the  grape  growers  in  Chautauqua 
County  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  an  insect 
pest  known  as  the  grape  leaf-hopper.  This  insect 
came  in  countless  hordes  and  attacked  the  grape¬ 
vines,  sucking  the  juice  out  of  the  leaves  and  the 
tender  shoots.  The  insect  is  very  active  and  difficult 
to  control.  On  the  advice  of  the  Experiment  Station 
and  the  Farm  Bureau,  however,  many  grape-growers 
have,  during  some  years,  sprayed  thoroughly  and 
effectively.  For  the  past  two  years  there  have  not 
been  many  hoppers  to  control.  I  fully  expected  that 
Mr.  Nichols  would  mention  labor  for  harvesting 
grapes  as  one  of  his  problems,  but  he  told  me  that 
many  pickers  came  into  the  grape  belt  much  as  hop- 
pickers  used  to  go  annually  into  the  hop-growing 
district  of  Central  New  York  State  at  harvest  time. 
There  seems  to  be  something  of  a  sentiment  con¬ 
nected  with  the  grape  harvest  that  annually  brings 
people  back  to  assist  in  the  harvesting  of  over  7,000 
cars  of  grapes  that  are  grown  each  year  in  the 
Chautauqua  grape  belt.  The  history  of  the  grape  in¬ 
dustry  in  Western  New  York  has  shown  many  ups 
and  downs.  There  have  been  insects  and  diseases 
that  have  threatened  to  wipe  out  the  grape  business. 
In  Mr.  Nichols’  time  he  lias  seen  many  farmers  of 


that  section  much  concerned  about  the  grape  leaf- 
hopper,  climbing  cut-worms,  the  grape  root-worm, 
black  rot  of  grapes,  the  grape  berry-moth  and  the 
common  rose  bug.  Frost  damage  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  occasionally  either  in  the  Fall  or  the  Spring. 
Never,  however,  have  any  of  these  troubles  done 
more  than  to  reduce  the  yield  on  his  farm,  they 
never  actually  have  prevented  his  harvesting  at 
least  part  of  a  crop. 

ROADSIDE  THIEVES.— The  latest  pest  that  has 
appeared  is  the  two-legged  kind  of  the  human 
species.  These  too  come  in  hordes,  travel  at  high 
speed  and  can  do  a  very  great  amount  of  damage 
in  the  course  of  a  season.  They  work  either  by  day 
or  night  and  are  very  wily.  When  caught  they 
plead  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness.  This  trouble 
is  reduced  somewhat  by  the  presence  of  State 
troopers  along  the  main  roads  during  the  past  few 
years.  Mr.  Nichols  has  little  trouble,  however,  for 
his  vineyards  are  near  his  roadside  market,  and 
after  all  most  tourists  prefer  to  buy  their  grapes 
when  they  can  find  them  at  attractive  roadside 
stands  like  that  of  Mr.  Nichols.  Some,  though,  con¬ 
sider  that  stolen  fruit  is  sweeter,  l.  h.  woodward. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Business  of  Producing  Broilers 

Is  there  a  good  demand  for  broilers  around  2  lbs. 
during  the  month  of  October,  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber?  What  prices  are  generally  naid?  This  is  for  New 
York  markets,  live  poultry.  What  breed  is  best  for 


This  picture  shows  a  chinquapin  tree  on  my  farm 
which  measures  11  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference,  3  ft. 
from  ground,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  road  shown  is  the  Harrison¬ 
burg  and  Rawley  Spring  Turnpike,  now  a  State  road. 

R.  s.  snow  alter,  Virginia. 


raising  broilers  in  the  short  time  to  2  lbs.,  and  what 
breed  brings  the  highest  price?  E.  J.  G. 

Long  Island. 

HERE  is  always  a  market  for  broilers  in  New 
York  City,  but  the  supply  is  usually  large  enough 
to  keep  wholesale  prices  down  below  the  cost  of 
production,  except  perhaps  during  a  few  weeks  in 
the  early  Spring  before  any  large  shipments  arrive 
from  nearby  producers.  New  York,  however,  does 
not  rely  upon  any  particular  section  of  the  country 
for  a  supply  of  broilers,  as  when  prices  are  high 
enough  to  warrant  it  they  can  be  shipped  in  from 
the  Southern  and  Western  States  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  their  production  are  much  more  favorable 
during  the  Winter  months  than  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  or  the  New  England  States.  In  fact  the 
generous  supply  which  arrives  from  the  South  and 
West  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  prices  down  to 
an  unattractive  figure  throughout  the  whole  year, 
so  that  instead  of  selling  at  75c  to  $1  per  lb.  live 
weight,  which  was  obtainable  a  few  years  ago  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  scarcity,  the  price  now  ranges 
around  50  to  GOc  per  lb.  at  its  best,  and  from  that 
down  to  about  25c  per  lb.  during  the  flush  season. 
Any  person  who  depends  upon  New  York  for  a 
market  must  realize  that  all  roads  lead  to  this 
market  center,  and  your  products  come  in  direct 
competition  with  the  best  in  the  world,  and  also 
the  largest  quantities.  For  this  reason  we  often 
find  local  markets  are  much  better  for  a  limited  out¬ 
put  than  New  York,  especially  in  fair-sized  cities 
and  towns  located  far  enough  from  the  big  city  to 
make  it  inconvenient  to  make  purchases  there  and 
truck  the  products  out  or  pay  transportation  charges 


on  them.  Retail  poultry  dealers  within  a  radius  of 
practically  50  miles  from  New  York  make  a  practice 
of  buying  in  the  New  York  or  Newark  markets, 
where  wholesale  prices  are  kept  at  the  low’est  pos¬ 
sible  level  except  during  very  short  periods  of 
scarcity,  when  they  are  allowed  to  soar,  somewhat, 
temporarily  but  not  usually  long  enough  for  pro¬ 
ducers  to  obtain  much  benefit. 

On  December  22  last  year  live  bi-oilers  were 
quoted  at  42c  per  lb.,  while  the  first  of  October  they 
were  selling  at  less  than  30c.  The  disadvantage  of 
trying  to  raise  broilers  for  the  Fall  trade  is  the 
natural  scarcity  of  fertile  eggs  during  the  month  of 
September1,  when  broilers  for  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber  markets  should  be  hatched.  There  is,  however, 
a  short  time  of  pei-haps  two  weeks  in  August  when 
baby  chicks  can  often  be  purchased  at  a  very  low 
price  and  grown  under  proper  conditions  with  very 
satisfactoi’y  l-esults. 

There  is  no  "best  breed”  to  raise  for  2-lb.  broil¬ 
ers.  Leghorns  are  as  good  as  any  breed  up  to  iy2 
lbs.,  but  for  larger  sizes  no  doubt  the  Reds  and 
Rocks  would  be  bettei\  Summing  the  bi'oiler  busi¬ 
ness  up  in  a  few  words,  if  you  are  in  a  position  to 
handle  a  retail  trade  and  obtain  the  dealer’s  profits 
for  your  product,  there  is  a  good  chance  to  make  a 
little  money,  but  if  you  ship  to  a  large  wholesale 
market  and  take  what  is  left  after  the  dealei’s  and 
handlers  and  trail  spoliation  companies  get  the  first 
chance  at  the  proceeds  your  chances  are  not  very 
bright,  to  say  the  least.  c.  s.  greene. 


New  Jersey  and  the  Dog 

[There  seems  to  be  more  trouble  over  dogs  in  New 
Jersey  than  in  any  other  Eastern  State.  Some  of  our 
folks  who  live  in  other  States  may  question  that,  but 
we  judge  by  the  number  of  complaints  which  come 
here.  To  cover  this  condition  it  seems  best  to  give  a 
reasonable  statement  of  the  dog  laws  of  New  Jersey 
that  our  readers  may  understand  fairly  about  them. 
We  should  say  that  dogs  have  more  of  a  chance  to  be¬ 
come  legalized  mischief-makers  in  New  Jersey  than  in 
most  other  States.  Most  of  the  complaints  which  come 
to  us  are  about  dogs  that  frighten  children,  kill  poultry, 
tear  up  flower  gardens  or  bark  and  howl  at  night.  New 
Jersey  leaves  most  of  it  to  the  jury  to  decide.] 

IIE  following  is  a  fair  synopsis  of  the  law  eov- 
ering  dogs,  although  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  you  the  law  on  the  subject  in  anything  short 
of  a  fair-sized  volume : 

1.  Dogs  have  always  been  allowed  to  run  at  large, 
and  according  to  decisions  have  been  given  greater 
leeway  than  other  animals. 

2.  By  statute  the  owners  have  been  compelled  to 
license  their  dogs  and  to  put  collars  on  them  with 
the  owner’s  name  thereon.  Dogs  running  at  laige 
without  the  name  on  the  collars  are  subject  to  being 
shot,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  this  is  ever  canned 
into  effect,  as  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cnielty 
to  Animals  has  pi'Otected  dogs  and  other  animals 
to  such  an  extent  that  only  special  officers  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  shoot  animals. 

3.  Such  statutes  have  been  passed,  but  dogs  may 
be  killed  on  the  spot  where  they  are  found  wounding 
sheep,  domestic  animals  or  poultry. 

4.  There  are  several  penal  statutes  allowing  some¬ 
times  as  high  as  triple  damages  where  dogs  kill 
chickens  or  domestic  animals. 

5.  Owners  have  been  held  liable  for  damages 
where  dogs  running  at  large  have  ruined  flower 
gardens,  shnxbbery  or  vegetables.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  seems  to  be  to  establish  which  is  the  dog  that 
commits  the  trespass,  as  there  are  usually  a  half  a 
dozen  in  the  same  place,  and  it  is  quite  necessary 
to  prove  which  dog  committed  the  trespass. 

G.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cnielty  to 
Animals  has  protected  all  sorts  of  domestic  animals 
and  the  law  and  procedure  on  the  subject  is  quite 
voluminous.  The  purpose  of  the  acts,  liowevei*,  is 
to  protect  domestic  animals  from  cruel  treatment, 
and  we  believe  that  they  do  a  lot  of  good  many 
times. 

7.  The  State  provides  for  the  pound-keeper  taking 
charge  of  animals  running  at  large.  Today,'  how¬ 
ever,  with  automobiles  being  the  principal  means  of 
conveyance,  flie  pound-keeper’s  position  is  almost 
obscure. 

S.  The  question  of  dogs  committing  a  nuisance  by 
barking  and  lTinning  over  neighboring  property  is  a 
question  for  a  jury  to  decide,  and  an  opinion  can 
hardly  be  given,  as  each  case  is  heard  on  the  merits 
of  the  surrounding  circumstances.  y.  r. 


In  my  back  yard,  there  is  a  c-lump  of  asparagus 
which  was  planted  there  in  the  Spring  of  1S54.  It  is 
part  of  a  bed  of  100  plants  set  along  the  north  side  of 
the  garden  by  my  father,  the  garden  being  disused  in 
1873,  since  which  time  it  has  stood  in  a  Blue  grass 
sod.  It  sends  up  strong  vigorous  shoots  every  Spring. 
This  asparagus  is  darker  in  color  than  any  of ‘the  other 
three  or  four  varieties  we  have  in  the  garden  beds.  I 
would  as  soon  think  about  doing  without  an  asparagus 
bed  as  without  a  sweet  corn  patch.  c.  D.  lyon. 

Ohio. 
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A  Proposed  School  Consolidation 

FAIR  example  of  the  possibilities  in  the  law- 
permitting  enforced  consolidation  of  rural 
schools  through  the  outvoting  of  country  districts  by 
village  residents  has  recently  been  given  in  the  town 
of  McLean,  N.  Y.  McLean  is  a  typically  rural  vil¬ 
lage  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  pleasantly  sit¬ 
uated  in  a  region  of  small  farms,  inhabited  by  an 
excellent  type  of  American  stock  and  engaged  in 
serving  as  railroad  and  business  centei  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  region  about  it.  In  a  previous  generation  it  had 
some  fame  as  a  center  of  spiritualistic  thought  and 
teaching,  an  interesting  and  materialistic  legacy  of 
which  are  several  small  fortunes  reputed  to  have 
been  accumulated  by  thrifty  seers. 

The  village  has,  for  years,  had  a  junior  high 
school  course  and,  to  its  school,  it  admitted  an  out¬ 
lying  district  under  contract  and  an  occasional  pupil 
from  other  districts.  For  such  outsiders  in  the  high 
school  department  it  received  $50  each  annually 
from  the  State.  At  present  it  has  7S  pupils,  with 
1G  in  the  high  school  grades.  With  •«. 
taxable  valuation  of  a  little  less  than 
$211,000,  the  tax  rate  is  high,  $20  per 
thousand.  The  adjoining  districts  en¬ 
joy  a  lower  rate,  one  of  $13,  one  of  $10 
and  one  of  $0  per  thousand. 

It  has  been  the  natural  desire  of  the 
residents  of  the  village  to  increase  the 
boundaries  of  the  district  and  extend 
the  taxable  area,  an  ambition,  however, 
not  fully  accorded  in  by  neighboring 
districts.  Under  the  present  laws  per¬ 
mitting  and  enforcing  school  consolida¬ 
tions  and  granting  greatly  increased 
aid  to  centralized  schools  the  time 
seemed  ripe  for  the  realization  of  this 
desire  and,  in  July  of  last  year,  Dis¬ 
trict  Superintendent  J.  Paul  Munson 
recommended  to  the  State  Education 
Department  the  establishment  here  of 
a  central  rural  school  district.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  department  made 
what  is  alleged  to  be  a  very  cursory 
inspection  of  the  territory  and  reported 
that  three  adjoining  districts  might  be 
united  to  the  one  in  the  village,  the 
objections  of  their  inhabitants  being 
overcome  by  the  village  vote. 

A  meeting  of  the  village  and  three 
adjoining  districts  was  called  to  vote 
upon  the  proposed  consolidation  and 
the  vote  showed  that  the  desire  for 
union  with  the  village  district  in  the 
one  that  had  been  sending  its  pupils  to 
tills  district  under  contract  was  about 
evenly  divided,  there  being  nine  votes 
for  and  eight  against.  The  second  dis¬ 
trict  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw  in 
voted  two  for  and  29  against,  the  third, 
two  for  and  16  against,  making  a  tot  il 
of  13  in  favor  of  union,  53  opposed.  As 
a  record  of  individual  votes  was  not 
taken  at  the  meeting  these  figures 
were  obtained  by  a  subsequent  compu¬ 
tation,  the  accuracy  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  question.  The  same  analysis  of  the  vote 
showed  that  the  village  made  the  cordiality  of  its 
invitation  to  union  evident  by  voting  96  for  and 
three  against,  so  that  the  grand  and  legally  ef¬ 
fective  total  was  109  for  union,  56  opposed. 

This  might  have  ended  the  matter,  to  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  the  protesting  districts,  had  it  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  drop  there,  but  there  was  considerable 
fight  left  in  those  who  wished  to  retain  their  dis¬ 
trict  schools  and  a  petition,  with  82  signatures,  ask¬ 
ing  for  nullification  of  the  action  of  the  meeting, 
was  forwarded  to  the  Education  Department,  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  request  being  several  alleged  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  procedures  taken,  one  of  these  being  that 
proper  notice  was  not  given  the  outlying  districts 
through  the  notices  posted,  and  another  that,  while 
the  call  for  the  meeting  stated  that  a  vote  was  to 
be  taken  upon  two  propositions,  viz.,  shall  a  central 
rural  school  district  be  organized  and  shall  a  central 
school  be  established  therein,  only  the  first  clause 
of  this  Avas  submitted  to  Arote,  leaving  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  central  school  after  the  organization  of 
the  district  to  future  action,  or  to  no  action. 

In  this  the  opponents  of  consolidation  see  merely 
a  move  upon  the  part  of  the  village  district  to  en¬ 
large  its  taxable  area  at  the  expense  of  adjoining 
districts,  Avithout  any  agreement  to  increase  school 
facilities  beyond  those  already  afforded 'by  the  A-il- 
lage  school.  To  them  it  looks  very  much  like  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  “come  in  and  share  our  high  tax  rate.” 


The  advocates  of  union,  however,  protest  that  the 
first  clause  of  the  question  mentioned  in  the  call  for 
a  meeting  necessarily  involves  the  second  and  that 
it  is  their  intention  to  erect  a  new  high  school 
building  and  establish  a  full  four-year  high  school 
course.  They  talk  of  a  new  and  fully  equipped  high 
school  building  to  be  built  for  $40,000,  to  which  their 
opponents  reply  that  $100,000  AA’Ould  be  required  and 
that  the  tax  rate  necessary  to  build,  equip  and  sup¬ 
port  such  a  school  would  fall  with  devastating  effect 
upon  the  small  farms  Avhieh  would  have  to  bear  it. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  here,  the  merits 
of  Avliich  may  be  left  to  individual  readers.  Those 
Avho  happen  to  live  in  districts  supporting  modern 
high  schools  will  probably  feel  a  twinge  of  pain  in 
what  is  facetiously  called  the  pocketboolc  nerve,  but 
they  may  gamely  suppress  it  and  call  out  to  those 
still  on  the  bank,  “Come  on  in,  the  water’s  fine.”  At 
any  rate,  the  protest  against  overthrow  of  home  rule 
is  before  the  department  at  Albany  and  there  is 
•hope ‘that  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Avho  has 


expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  compulsory  consoli¬ 
dation,  will  heed  it.  Whether,  in  this  instance,  or 
not,  however,  is  of  comparatively  small  importance. 
Commissioners  of  Education  do  not  hold  office  for¬ 
ever,  polocies  of  Department  of  Education  change, 
but  laws  stand  until  reversed  by  legislative  action. 
If  country  districts  wish  to  retain  their  independ¬ 
ence,  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done;  see  to  it 
that  laws  permitting  the  absorption  of  rural  districts 
by  villages,  against  their  will,  and  .consolidation  of 
rural  districts  by  official  fiat  are  removed  from  the 
Statute  books.  h.  b.  d. 


Share  Contracts  and  Rule  of  Thirds 

WE  have  in  past  years  printed  several  times 
what  is  known  as  the  law  of  thirds,  used  in 
figuring  out  a  “contract  in  renting  or  working  a 
farm.”  We  have  so  many  calls  for  another  copy  of 
these  rules  that  Ave  are  printing  them  again  in  a 
new  form.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  Avill  give 
exact  justice  in  every  case,  but  it  has  been  tried  out 
under  many  different  conditions,  and  usually  Avith 
satisfaction. 

Under  this  plan  the  proposed  business  is  divided 
into  three  equal  parts.  These  are  represented  by 
real  estate,  personal  property,  and  labor.  These  are 
considered  of  equal  value.  While  that  is  not  always 
true  the  result  usually  figures  out  fairly  Avell  Avith 
such  an  understanding.  By  real  estate  is  meant  the 
usual  items  of  land  and  buildings  covered  by  that 


head  in  taxation.  By  jjersonal  property  is  meant 
the  money  investment,  live  stock,  tools  and  imple¬ 
ments,  and  the  cash  used  as  capital  or  for  running 
expenses.  The  man  Avho  furnishes  the  real  estate 
is  expected  to  take  care  of  the  taxes  and  necessary 
repairs.  That  AA’ill  entitle  him  to  one-third  of  the 
income.  The  man  Avho  does  the  work  is  entitled  to 
the  labor  share,  Avhieh  is  another  third  of  the  in¬ 
come.  The  laborer  is  entitled  in  most  cases  to  the 
rent  of  a  house  and  what  would  be  called  a  reason¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  fruit,  vegetables,  fuel  and 
some  similar  farm  products.  These,  of  course,  are 
for  the  use  of  his  family,  and  not  for  special  sale. 
Thus  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  will  haA’e  one-third 
of  the  income,  and  the  laborer  will  have  another 
third.  The  remaining  third  coming  under  the  head 
of  personal  property  will  be  divided  between  them 
in  proportion  as  they  contribute  to  this  item.  An 
eAren  division  would  mean  that  the  man  Avho  puts 
up  the  land,  either  puts  up  or  pays  for  half  of  the 
personal  property,  AA-hile  the  laborer  contributes  the 
other  half.  This  Avould  mean  half  and 
half  of  the  stock,  and  it  would  also 
mean  that  each  party  Avould  pay  half 
of  the  running  expenses  or  needed 
capital.  If  the  laborer  put  up  nothing 
at  all  of  this  personal  property,  he 
Avould  be  entitled  to  his  third  of  the 
proceeds,  as  the  result  of  his  labor, 
and  nothing  more,  since  the  farm 
owner  would  have  to  provide  not  only 
the  land  but  the  personal  as  Avell.  If 
the  owner  contributes  the  stock,  while 
the  laborer  contributes  part  of  the 
stock  and  pays  half  of  the  cash  ex¬ 
penses,  the  third  of  the  income  rep¬ 
resenting  the  personal  property  would 
be  divided  between  them  in  proportion 
as  they  contributed  to  the  third  item. 
That  would  mean  a  fair  valuation  of 
the  stock  and  tools  Avhieh  each  contri¬ 
buted,  and  a  division  would  be  made  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  they  put  in. 

This  plan  seems  to  work  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  although  there  has 
been  some  complaint  Avliere  the  labor¬ 
er  has  not  been  able  to  put  up  any  of 
the  general  property.  It  is  generally, 
however,  a  useful  rule  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  settlement  in  making  such  a 
contract. 


Results  from  Coal  Ashes 

HAVE  read  with  considerable  in¬ 
terest  the  two  articles  on  the  A’alue 
of  coal  ashes  as  a  plant  food.  I  am 
not  a  chemist,  nor  do  I  know  much 
about  the  fine  points  in  plant  foods. 
But  I  do  know  this :  I  had  a  man  work- 
ing  for  me  in  a  factory  AA'here  I  was 
a  foreman.  Each  year  lie  was  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  me  a  paper  bag  of 
tomatoes,  two  or  three  Aveeks  earlier 
than  anyone  else  had  them.  They 
were  always  large,  round  and  smooth. 
Then  he  would  bring  me  some  sweet  corn,  long  be¬ 
fore  other  gardens  produced  corn  large  enough  for 
the  table.  His  method  of  raising  these  things  was 
this :  He  would  rake  liis  coal  ash  pile  down  to  a 
mound  about  12  ft.  in  diameter,  then  plant  his  to¬ 
matoes  around  the  outer  edge,  corn  in  the  center. 
He  used  no  fertilizer,  nothing  but  clear  coal  ashes. 
His  mound  would  be  about  10  in.  high.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  found  there  Avas  no  value  in  the  ash 
except  one  year. 

My  home  now  is  in  a  town  where  the  soil  is  very 
heavy,  a  liardpan  from  12  to  14  in.  down.  It  is  a 
clay  soil;  there  is  hardly  any  grit  in  it.  When  Avet 
it  is  like  putty,  only  more  sticky.  I  have  a  garden 
about  40x70  ft.  When  I  came  here  I  could  hardly 
hoe  it,  it  took  more  time  to  clean  the  hoe  than  it 
did  to  do  the  hoeing.  I  have  put  the  ashes  from 
six  or  seven  tons  of  coal  on  this  40x70  patch  each 
year  for  five  years;  now  my  garden  soil  is  perfectly 
light,  no  more  sticky  putty,  and  I  have  Avonderful 
results.  Last  year  (1925)  I  raised  12  bushels  of 
potatoes  on  six  rows  60  ft.  long,  and  they  Avere 
beauties,  too.  Now  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
virtue  in  coal  ashes,  but  I  am  still  taking  my  hat  off 
to  Air.  Anthracite  Ash,  as  a  soil  lightener  at  least.  By 
the  way,  I  used  a  so-called  potato  fertilizer  before 
the  first  hoeing.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  my  12 
bushels  of  spuds  Avere  debtor  to  clear  coal  ashes, 
but  I  do  say  that  it  will  make  good  soil  out  of 
sticky  clay  soil.  My  beets,  carrots,  lettuce,  and 
beans  are  raised  with  nothing  but  coal  ashes  spread 


This  picture  illustrates  the  way  one  man’s  work  is  'being  multiplied  by  the  use  of 
improved  machinery.  By  using  four  horses  one  man  may  cultivate  three  rows  of 
corn  at  one  time.  The  shortage  of  farm  labor  caused  largely  by  the  rush  of  men 
away  from  the  farm,  into  “industry,”  has  set  the  inventors  at  work  devising  new 
tools  and  implements  for  increasing  one-man  power. 


Few  of  us  realize  how  farmers  are  beginning  to  make  use  of  the  electric  current — as 
light,  heat  and  power.  Wires  are  reaching  out  into  the  country  as  never  before — 
carrying  great  messages  of  comfort  and  power.  The  picture  shows  how  a  portable 
motor  can  be  carried  about  the  farm  and  used  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  It  may  turn 
the  washing  machine  or  heat  the  flatiron  indoors,  and  then  be  carried  to  the  barn¬ 
yard  to  shell  or  grind  corn,  pump  water,  lift  the  hay  into  the  mow — in  fact  do  almost 
anything  that  requires  a  strong  and  steady  arm.  We  have  had  the  age  of  stone  and 
the  age  of  steel  and  the  age  of  steam.  Now  we  seem  to  be  entering  the  age  of 
electricity,  which  promises  to  be  greatest  of  all. 
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on  and  raked  in  each  year,  and  I  have 
no  kick  on  production.  novice. 

JR.  N.-Y. — As  we  have  stated  several 
times,  there  is  usually  more  or  less  wood 
‘burned  with  the  coal,  and  that  will  mean 
small  amounts  of  lime,  potash  and  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  ash.  This  will  give  some 
little  result  the  first  year.  Of  course 
when  10  in.  of  coal  ashes  are  left  on  top 
of  the  soil  it  acts  like  a  mulch  to  keep 
the  top  soil  moist  and  cool.  That  is  an 
aid  to  growth.  Generally  we  think  the 
value  of  coal  ashes  is  mechanical — the 
fine  particles  mix  in  with  the  clay  and 
make  it  more  open  and  porous. 


Grape  Berry-moth 

The  vines  when  we  moved  here  were 
half  wild  and  growing  against  a  high 
board  fence.  The  grapes  when  ripe  were 
nearly  all  wormy ;  have  a  small  black 
worm  which  from  all  appearances  hatched 
in  the  grape,  as  the  outside  seemed  with¬ 
out  a  hole.  One  year  we  sprinkled  with 
hellebore,  and  twice  with  a  spray  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  improve^ them  any. 
Now  we  have  put  vines  on  a  trellis  and 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  with  them. 

F.  G. 

The  spraying  of  grapes  for  most  chew¬ 
ing  insects  is  usually  done  by  combining 
arsenate  of  lead  with  homemade  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  It  is  not  possible  from 
the  description  to  tell  just  what  pest  is 
causing  the  trouble  in  this  instance.  The 
grape  berry-motli  is  a  rather  common  in¬ 
sect  that  causes  the  grape  berries  to  be 
wormy.  For  the  control,  1%  lbs.  of 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead  is  mixed  with 
50  gallons  of  a  4-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture. 
This  is  made  by  dissolving  4  lbs.  of  blue 
vitriol  in  50  gallons  of  water,  and  with 
this  is  mixed  4  lbs.  of  freshly  hydrated 
lime.  To  the  Bordeaux-lead  combina¬ 
tion  is  added  1  lb.  of  resin  fish-oil  soap 
that  has  been  dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
The  first  application  of  this  mixture 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  berries 
have  set.  A  second  should  be  given  just 
before  the  -berries  are  large  enough  to 
touch  one  another  in  the  cluster,  while 
a  third  treatment  should  be  given  about 
two  weeks  later.  Only  enough  Bordeaux 
for  each  treatment  should  be  made  at  one 
time  as  it  deteriorates  rather  quickly. 

F.  E.  G. 


Late  Planted  Grapes 

I  have  500  Moore’s  early  grapes  which 
I  bought  last  year  and  heeled  them  in. 
I  have  cut  them  back  but  they  are  leafed 
out  some,  and  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  too 
late  to  set  them  out  this  Spring,  or  would 
it  be  better  for  me  to  wait  until  Fall  or 
next  Spring?  F.  C. 

While  it  is  not  desirable  to  delay  the 
planting  of  grapevines  until  they  are  in 
partial  leaf,  yet  it  is  believed  they  will 
be  far  better  off  if  planted  in  their  per¬ 
manent  vineyard  locations  than  left 
heeled  in  in  their  present  situation.  If 
they  are  not  to  be  planted  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  they  should  at  least  be  planted  out 
in  the  nursery  row.  Left  heeled  in  the 
competition  for  soil  moisture  •becomes 
acute  and  many  vines  are  likely  to  die. 

F.  E.  G. 


The  Pewaukee  Apple 

What  can  you  say  about  the  Pewau¬ 
kee  apple?  Does  it  come  in  bearing 
early?  Would  you  advis.e  planting  it  as 
a  filler?  How  does  the  fruit  compare 
with  Duchess?  E.  A.  J. 

Pewaukee  was  originated  from  a  cross 
between  Oldenburg  and  Northern  Spy. 
The  fruit  is  above  medium  in  size,  round¬ 
ish  oblate  in  shape,  greenish  yellow 
striped  with  darker  red,  and  covered  with 
duM  bloom.  The  flesh  is  firm,  slightly 
coarse,  very  juicy  subacid,  only  fair  in 
quality.  A  characteristic  of  the  fruit  is 
its  shallow,  narrow  cavity  which  is  often 
lipped.  The  stem  is  short.  The  tree  is 
fairly  hardy  though  not  as  hardy  as 
Wealthy.  It  is  an  'early  and  regular 
bearer,  though  somewhat  subject  to  cank¬ 
er.  The  main  fault  with  the  variety  is 
its  only  average  quality,  its  poor  color, 
and  its  unfamiliarity  to  the  market.  The 
fruit,  moreover,  is  variable  in  keeping, 
being  variously  recorded  as  in  season  from 
November  to  April. 

Pewaukee  has  been  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  as  a  filler  in  Eastern  United  States, 
but  it  is  gradually  losing  ground.  Olden¬ 
burg  is  still*  highly  regarded  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  variety  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  con¬ 
demnation  it  has  received  from  time  to 
tkne.  Of  course  Oldenburg  is  much 
earlier  in  season.  If  it  will  fit  into  the 
picking  season,  however,  Oldenburg  is  to 
be  preferred.  h.  b.  t. 


Poor  Sweet  Cherry  Crops 

Every  Spring  our  cherry  tree  is  full 
of  blossom,  but  we  only  get  a  quart  of 
cherries  from  it.  We  have  a  little  cherry 
tree  about  5  ft.  away  which  I  think  is 
from  one  of  the  roots  of  the  big  tree. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  cut  the  root  that 
joins  these  two  trees  together?  If  I 
can,  could  I  cut  them  now  so  as  to  get 
a  better  crop  this  year?  c.  J.  s. 

Oatskill,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  good  c-hance  that  the  young 
cherry  tree  has  sprung  from  seed.  If  it 
has  come  from  the  roots  of  the  old  tree, 
it  will  probably  be  worthless,  since  sweet 
cherries  are  usually  propagated  on  Maz- 
zard  stock — that  is,  wild  sweet  cherry 
stock.  If  it  has  come  from  seed  the 
chances  are  several  hundred  to  one  that 
it  will  be  of  little  value.  It  is  late  to 
move  the  young  tree  now.  Dig  it  up  next 
Spring  and  set  it  out  where  it  has  room 
to  grow.  There  is  just  enough  chance 
in  it  being  worth  while  probably  to  make 
you  act  like  other  normal  individuals, 
tend  it  and  hope  it  amounts  to  something. 
If  you  have  no  other  cherry  trees  in  the 
vicinity,  the  old  tree  probably  lacks  pol¬ 
lination.  A  tree  of  another  variety 
planted  nearby  is  advisable.  Even  the 
young  tree  will  help  when  it  is  old  enough 
to  have  flowers.  Otherwise  cold  Winters 
or  poor  weather  at  blossoming  may  be 
responsible.  h.  b.  t. 

Caterpillar  on  Grapevines 

There  is  another  pest  on  my  grapes; 
they  are  about  8  in.  sprouted  or  less,  and 
on  almost  every  one  of  them  I  discovered 
a  tiny  caterpillar  or  worn  inside  of  each 
new  sprout.  Some  even  had  -two.  I 
carefully  pulled  the  leaves  apart ;  some 
telltale  mark  showed  something  wrong 
was  in  progress  there,  and  a  tiny  little 
worm  had  been  quite  busy.  What  are 
they?  And  how  shall  I  do  away  with 
them?  Did  the  pulling  apart  of  these 
tender  leaves  and  stems  do  any  harm, 
more  than  -the  worm  perhaps?  All  1 
found  I  destroyed.  G.  m. 

Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

It  is  probably  too  -late  this  season  to 
apply  any  materials  that  will  materially 
check  the  injury  done'by  this  insect.  In 
fact  it  is  equally  probable  -that  the  in¬ 
jury  will  not  prove  serious,  although 
nothing  be  done  for  control  of  its  feeding. 
The  trouble  may  be  due  to  one  or  both 
of  two  insects,  the  adults  of  which  are 
small  moths.  These  are  known  as  the 
grapevine  leaf-roller  and  the  grapevine 
Epimenis.  Should  the  injury  assume 
much  importance  this  season,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  vines  be  sprayed  another 
Spring  as  the  leaves  begin  to  open  with 
one  ounce  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead 


the  association  together  of  blossoms,  lit¬ 
tle  chicks,  corn  planting,  and  these  bees. 
One  peculiarity  of  them  is  to  stand  mo¬ 
tionless  in  the  air,  except  for  their  wings, 
buzzing  for  a  second  or  so,  then  darting 
away,  flying  a  zigzag  course,  but  quickly 
returning  to  the  same  position,  fixing  his 
body  motionless  in  the  air  by  the  uni¬ 
form  buzzing  of  his  wings.  We  boys 
had  great  sport  at  the  expense  of  these 
innocent  creatures ;  providing  ourselves 
with  long  sticks,  we  would  bat  them 
down  like  one  batting  a  ball.  They  bore 
holes  about  in  timbers  of  outbuildings, 
seem  to  prefer  pine  and  usually  make  the 
hole  from  underside  or  on  vertical  part 
of  timber.  I  saw.  one  just  this  morning 
going  into  a  hole  in  a  pine  2x4  ceiling 
joist.  His  legs  were  well  coated  with 
pollen.  I  have  never  had  .the  curiosity 
to  cut  into  one  of  these  nests,  so  this  is 
about  the  extent  of  my  knowledge  as  re¬ 
gards  them.  SAMUEL  II.  DAWSON. 

Virginia. 
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WOULDN’T  BUY 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  WITH  PLAIN  BEARINGS 
-THE  KENNEDY  SAW  RUNS  ON 

BALL  BEARINGS 


AND  COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

Before  paying  big  money  for  a  high  priced  saw  rig,  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  about  the  Kennedy  Utility  Saw,  the  little  saw  that  is 
doing  the  big  saw’s  work.  Sturdy  enough  to  be  belted  direct  to 
a  gasoline  engine  or  motor  car  engine.  Operates  Irom  a  ligh. 
socket  where  current  is  available.  Takes  saws  up  to  8  inches. 


Rips,  Cross, 
cuts.  Grooves 
Mitres,  Sands. 
Drills,  Grinds. 

2"x8"  Throat 
For  Dado  and 
Moulding 
Cutters 

Quickly  pays  for 
itself  on  the 
farm.  Without 
motor  $26.00. 

Your  money 
back  if  it  fails 
to  please  you. 
Send  for  Catalog. 


HALL 
SEARING 


$45-00 


KENNEDY 
ill  N.7**>ST. 
PhiladeJjjfiuS 


Teach  Children 

To  Use 

Cuticura 

Soothes  and  Heals 
Rashes  and  Irritations 

Cuticura  Soap  Keeps  the  Skin  'clear 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


6  Cents  per  Foot  and  up. 

Costs  less  than  wood.  Kokomo  Fence 
beautifies  and  protects  Lawfis,  Churches. 
Cemeteries,  Etc.  40  designs.  All  steel, 
rite  lor  FREE  Fence  Book  and  New 

Low  Prices. 

^Kokomo  Fence  Mfg.Co. 
,  Dept.  407  Kokomo,  lnd. 


DIRECT 

~  FACTORY 


yWRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  loss' than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 

Danish  Cabbage  Plants  c.  j.  sSS>.ln.  ». 

1,000.  Celery,  *18  per  1,000- 
Beet,  *8.50  per  1,000. 

•  Malaga,  N.  J. 

Ill  IIIIIIII  lllllllllllllflf  IIIIIIIIIIIMIIIMMIIII 

This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 M  f 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ;  ii  1 1 1 


Plants  Cabbage*1^-' 


Mangel 

II.  C.  RICHMAN 


to  the  gallon  of  water.  It  is  likely  that 
more  than  one  application  will  be  re¬ 
quired -to  keep  the  unfolding  leaves  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  spray.  f.  e.  g. 

Care  of  Ferns  As  Window 
Plants 

Can  you  tell  me  what  soil  to  use  for 
house  ferns,  and  how  they  should  be 
treated?  I  have  tried  everything,  and  as 
soon  as  they  get  two  or  three  inches  tall 
they  turn  brown.  MRS.  P.  T.  S. 

New  York. 

Perfect  drainage  and  care  in  water¬ 
ing  are  special  needs  in  growing  ferns, 
and  are  really  more  important  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Heavy  clay  is  undesirable, 
and  any  waterlogged  soil  will  be  harmful. 


There  should  be  plenty  of  drainage  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  soil 
should  be  porous,  a  desirable  mixture 
being  equal  parts  of  fine  leaf  mold,  sand 
and  fibrous  loam,  broken  up  but  not 
sifted.  Water  should  be  given  when  the 
soil  is  reasonably  dry,  and  if  should 
then  be  allowed  to  dry  before  being  wa¬ 
tered  again.  Do  not  let  the  pot  stand  in 
water  in  an  outer  jardiniere.  While  few 
ferns  like  direct  sunlight,  they  like  light 
as  much  as  other  plants  do,  and  should 
not  be  set  in  dark  corners.  Ferns  used 
upon  a  dining  table  should  not  be  kept 
there  continuously,  but  should  be  moved 
to  the  window  often  enough  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  keep  in  health.  A  north 
window  is  a  desirable  place  for  ferns. 
The  temperature  of  a  living-room  will 
suit  most  ferns  that  are  usually  grown 
in  the  house.  During  the  Summer  they 
will  do  well  in  a  sheltered  place  outside. 
We  should  suspect  poor  drainage  and 
overwatering  as  your  trouble. 


TH K  RF  A  I  TTIPI  TI  H HMF  high  elevation,  just  outside  city  limits  and  over- 
1  DGAU  1  IF  UL  nV/lVlLi)  looking  Spartanburg  and  surrounding  country, 

equipped  with  city  water,  electricity  and  sewer;  four  bedrooms,  sleeping  porch  and.  bath  second 
floor;  eighteen  acres  land  and  five-room  cottage  for  tenant;  convenient  schedule,  city  bus  and 
interurban  lines ;  located  heart  big  textile  population ;  twelve  hours  from  Washington,  twelve 
Jacksonville,  six  Atlanta  ;  wonderful  opportunity  for  dairy,  truck  and  chicken  farm.  Fine  year- 
round  climate.  House  cost  $15,000.00;  tenant  house  $2,000.00;  land  as  high  as  $500.00  per  acre. 
Offer  the  entire  estate  for  $14,500.00;  terms  one-third  cash  and  one  and  two  years  at  seven  per¬ 
cent,  or  will  allow  a  discount  of  two  percent,  all  cash. 

Address,  E.  E.  CHILD,  Receiver,  Box  185,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


JUST  ARRIVED 

MEN'S  IMPORTED  SOCKS 

NEW  DESIGNS  AND  PATTERNS 

Packed  in  Boxes  of  Six  Pairs.  Each  Pair  Different  Pattern.  Unusual  Value, 
1  PRICE.  BOX  OF  SIX.  ASSORTED 

$3.00  Per  Box  or  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  §£* 

BONITA  HOSIERY  CO.,  P.  0.  B«x65,  Varick  St.  Static,  New  YerkCity 


White-faced  Bees 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
discussion  of  white-faced  bees.  One  writ¬ 
er  says  ‘  they  are  common  in  Virginia. 
That  is  true.  There  are  lots  of  them.  I 
have  known  of  them  since  early  childhood. 
I  think  they  make  their  appearance  here 
about  May  1,  though  I  presume  this 
varies  with  the  season,  as  they  are  not 
seen  till  weather  is  warm.  As  my  mind 
goes  back  now  to  boyhood  I  remember 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currant.,  Potatoe*,  Cabbage,  Melon.,  Flowers,  Tree,  and 
Shrub,  from  Insecls  Pul  up  in  popular  packages  al  popular  prices 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond's  Paint  and  Sing  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  New  York 
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Trees  That  Bear 
Tender,  Juicy  Fruit 

46  years'  experience— propagation  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings — planting  on  upland 
ground  —  assure  you  bigger  crops  of  better 
fruit  from  Kellys’  trees. 

Certified  both  by  the  Massa* 
chusettsFruit  Growers 'Associa¬ 
tion  and  ourselves  to  be  true-to- 
name,  you  are  sure  of  your 
fruit  before  you  plant. 

Write  for  the  big 
Kelly  catalog.  Order 
now  for  Fall  1926  and 
Spring  1927  planting  J 
while  our  assortment/ 
of  varieties  is  most 
complete. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS* 

True  to  Na^te  Fruit  Trees 


FLOWER,  VEGETABLE 

AND  BERRY  PLANTS 

Best  varieties  Columbine,  Phlox,  Delphinium,  Bleeding 
Heart,  Hardy  Ageratum,  Gaillardia,  Baby's  Breath, 
Lilies,  Lobelia,  Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Hardy  Piuk, 
Hardy  Carnation,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Golden  Moss, 
Shasta  Daisy,  Sea  Lavender,  Valerian  and  many  other 
hardy  perennial  llower  plants  that  live  outdoors  during 
Winter  ;  Aster,  Salvia.  Zinnia,  Calendula,  Snapdragon, 
Celosia,  Strawflower,  Verbena  and  other  annual  llower 
plants  ;  Tomato,  Kgg  Plant,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Cabbage.  Onion,  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts  and 
other  vegetable  plants  ;  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  roots 
Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Cur¬ 
rant,  Grape  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


Berry  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
,  your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Height*,  Ohio 


DT  \  IVnPC  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
A  JLi/tlI  xl  J.  All  varieties  F.  0.  B.  Sewell 


6  000 

100  600  1,000  or  Mere 

Cabbage .  35c  $1.00  $1.65  $1.25 

Cauliflower .  65c  2  00  8,50  8.00 

Sweet  Potato .  GOo  1.85  8  00  2.90 

Pepper .  85e  2.25  8.75  8.50 

Tomato  .  40o  1.16  1.80  1.65 


Catalog:  Free.  C.  E.  FIELD  Sewell,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE ,  TOMATO  Plants 

for  late  crop  ;  standard  varieties.  300 — $1;  500— iM.Sr.j 
1,000—81.75,  prepaid  ;  10,000,  collect,  (JUG.  Early  and 
late  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Pepper,  300— 31.50;  500— $2.25; 
1,000— $8.50,  prepaid;  10,000,  charges  collect,  #80.  Well 
packed.  Satis,  guaranteed.  J.  T.  C0UNCILL  8  SONS,  Franklin,  Vn. 


CABBAGE  PUANTS 

Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead.  Suc¬ 
cession,  Flat  Dutch  1,000— $1.75  ;  5,000— $7. 50,  de¬ 
livered.  $1  per  thousand  F.  O.  B.  Franklin.  Cauliflower 
$4  per  1,000,  delivered.  CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS. Franklin,  Virginia 


p  ll  ..  PLANTS.  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead, 
UaDUdgB  Succession,  Copenhagen  Market  ;  500— $1.10; 
1,0 '0—81.75,  postpaid;  5,000 — $1.50;  10,000 — $7.50,  charges 
collect.  Tomato  plants,  500— $1.25;  1,000— $2.  Cauliflower, 
$1,  postpaid.  Sat.  guarant’d.  OAKDALE  FARM,  Franklin,  Virginia 


n|._i  .  Postpaid;  all  varieties;  Cabbage,  Beet,  Mangle, 
rianis  3  doz.,  2Se,  100.  50c;  500,  $1.50:  1,000,  $2.50.  Aster, 
Celery,  C’fiower,  S.  Potato,  Tomato.  2  doz.,  25c;  100,  65c; 
500,  $2.75.  Egg  Plant.  Pepper,  Pansies,  S.  Williams,  Car¬ 
nation,  Snapdragon,  Diantlius,  3  doz.,  $1;  100,  $1,75;  1,0(0), 
$15.50.  Catalog.  KOI! It KIFS  PLANT  F’AKM,  Smoketown,  l'a. 


1.000,000  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage— 500  for  $1.25  ;  1,000  for  $2  25.  Cauliflower— 500 
for  $2;  1,000  for  $8.50.  Ready  June  5. 

DAVID  RODWAY  Hartly,  Delaware 


nf  ASTER  PLANTS,  mixed  colors, 

■  only  81  .00,  Prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

■  WM.  P.  YEAQLE,  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  R 


Blooming  Gladiolus,  $1.  No  2  alike.  12  Dahlias,  $1.10. 
faunas.  Catalogue.  A  SHERMAN  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


nnui  QE  IP  Write  for  samples  and  prices 
UU  It  r  E.HO  Simpson  Bros.,  Milford,  Delaware 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  and  eight-pound  balls.  Best  duality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted  to  solicit  orders  from 
their  neighbors.  Write  ns  for  circular  and  sample. 
We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  Melrose.  Ohio 


GREENHOUSE  GLASS 

ALL  SIZES — BEST  B ft fll\IDS 
BIENENFELD  GLASS  WORKS,  Inc. 

1539-1549  Covert  St-  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

KARTOPAK  APPLE  BOXES 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  EASTERN  STATES 

With  individual  cells  for  each  apple.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices  to  THE  KAItTOPAK  COMPANY,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


STANDARDIZED  PLANT  NAMES 

'"PHIS  Is  an  authoritative  work  prepared 
*  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Frederick 
V.  Coville  and  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Joint  Committee  on  Horticultural 
Nomenclature.  It  gives  the  approved  scien¬ 
tific  and  common  names  of  plants  in  Amec 
lean  commerce,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  horticulturists  and  all  Interested  in  such 
matters. 

Price  postpaid,  $5.  OO.  For  sale  by 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


W  W  W  Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
MM  m  M  Only $28,withbundletyingattaehment. 
Ill  ^✓X  X  FREEcatalogshowingpicturesofHar- 
voster.  process  Co.,  Snliuu,  Ivans. 


A  Trip  on  a  Motor  Truck  i 
Through  Indiana 

Early  in  ’the  morning  .we  filled  the  truck 
bed  with  yellow  corn  and  started  for  the 
elevator.  They  are  paying  50  cents  for 
corn,  a  low  price  compared  with  last 
year.  The  man  we  were  hauling  for  had 
become  tired  of  waiting  for  Congress  to 
pass  the  farm  relief  bill,  and  needed  the 
money  more  than  lie  needed  the  corn,  so 
let  -the  elevator  have  it.  At  the  elevator 
we  were  told  that  wheat  was  off  5c  and 
corn  ;  that  sounds  encouraging  for 
the  farmers,  doesn’t  it?  The  truckman 
dropped  the  tail  gate  hook  into  the  corn 
pit,  and  the  elevator  man  thought  it 
would  do  the  shelter  no  good,  so  we  left 
at  once.  We  never  had  much  experience 
with  shellers,  but  know  that  stones, 
wrenches,  etc.,  are  no  good  for  thrashing 
machine  cylinders. 

We  drove  over  to  a  small  factory  and 
loaded  the  truck  high  with  kitchen  tables, 
then  started  on  a  25-mile  haul.  On  our 
right  we  noticed  a  large  -brick  house  that 
was  used  for  hotel  purposes  in  -the  times 
of  horseback  riding  and  stage  coaches, 
and  now  we  see  the  sign  “Chicken  Din¬ 
ner,"  which  helps  prove  that  history  will 
repeat,  as  these  old  hotel  buildings  are 
serving  motorists  in  these  modern  times. 

Here  we  are  passing  an  abandoned 
school.  Yes,  we  have  them  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  abandoned  churches  also.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  to  go  -to.  town  now  to  find  re¬ 
ligion  !  There  is  a  sign  “Curve  Ahead 
we  call  the  driver’s  attention  to  -the  sign 
and  he  slows  down.  That  brings  us  ’back 
to  the  school  question,  as  the  school  of¬ 
ficials  do  not  appear  to  see  the  signs  by 
the  roadside,  and  we  are  afraid  they 
will  run  our  school  system  in  the  ditch 
unless  they  pay  more  attention  to  reason. 

After  passing  the  curve  safely  we 
come  to  a  dangerous  railroad  crossing. 
The  crossing  iis  approached  up  a  grade, 
and  approaching  trains  are  difficult  to  see. 

We  now  turn  to  our  left,  and  start  on 
the  Hagerstown  (Ind. )  Pike  that  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  in  our  local 
paper.  This  pike,  as  I  understand,  is 
surfaced  by  a  system  planned  by  the 
Wayne  County,  Ind.,  road  superintendent. 

I  do  not  know  the -details,  but  the  system 
appears  effective,  as  the  road  is  in  good 
condition.  Glancing  over  the  country  we 
see  that  the  oats  have  been  affected  by 
the  recent  drought.  A  ‘heavy  rain  passed 
over  this  section,  and  will  help  the  oats 
some.  The  late-sown  wheat  is  making  a 
remarkable  showing.  The  wet  seeding 
season  last  Fall  prevented  the  sowing  of 
a  large  acreage,  but  what  wheat  there  is 
seems  to  be  as  good  as  the  average.  There 
is  a  man  breaking  ground  for  corn,  while 
farther  on  there  is  another  cultivating 
corn.  There  is  some  corn  to  plant  yet 
( May  2S).  The  truck  driver  asks  what 
that  is  on  yonder  slope.  It  is  red  sorrel 
preaching  a  sermon  of  “lime.”  The 
farmer  may  have  had  corn  to  sell  and 
does  not  have  the  cash  to  buy  lime. 

There  are  a  number  of  red  haw  trees 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  beautifying 
the  landscape  with  their  bloom.  Every 
farm  home  has  a  clump  of  -blue  flags ; 
we  wonder  why  they  do  not  try  some 
of  the  newer  varieties.  We  can  see  the 
swelling  buds  of  the  ‘peonies  at  nearly 
every  home.  Here  is  a  field  of  tomatoes 
planted,  and  the  driver  asks  what  that 
thing  is.  It  is  a  transplanting  machine. 
We  do  not  use  such  machines  where  we 
live. 

Nine  miles  to  the  south  we  come  upon 
the  National  Road  at  Lewisville.  We 
turn  east  on  this  cement  highway  and 
find  the  annual  traffic  has  started  for  the 
Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway  races, 
which  are  run  on  Memorial  Day.  This 
road,  which  was  started  at  Cumberland, 
Md.,  years  ago,  will  be  thronged  with 
speedway  fans  for  a  few  days.  They  go 
through  our  little  burgs  and  sometimes 
larger  cities  and  pay  no  attention  to  the 
traffic  signals,  and  give  the  officers  the 
laugh.  What  care  they  for  law  or  ac¬ 
cidents?  This  appears  to  be  a  strange 
way  to  celebrate  Memorial  Day.  There 
has  been  much  talk  about  a  safe  and  sane 
Fourth,  and  a  similar  movement  should 
be  started  for  Memorial  Day,  especially 
along  the  main  routes  to  Indianapolis. 
An  effort  was  made  to  pass  a  --bill  in 
Legislature  to  prohibit  the  race  on 
Memorial  Day,  but  something  talked 
louder  than  reason. 

We  see  men  cleaning  around  the  can¬ 
ning  factory  at  Strongs,  and  wonder  how 
the  tomato  growers  will  come  out  this 
season.  After  passing  .through  the  thriv¬ 
ing  little  city  of  Cambridge  we  come  to 
Pershing.  This  town  was  formerly  known 
as  Germantown,  but  during  the  war  the 
■citizens  decided  to  have  the  name 
changed.  We  pass  under  the  railroad 
where  the  Pennsylvania  lines  have  done 
away  with  a  dangerous  crossing.  An  en¬ 
tire  family  was  killed  here  a  few  years 
ago.  We  come  to  where  workmen  are 
building  a  bridge  on  the  highway.  We 
detour  over  the  traction  line  bridge  along¬ 
side.  Very  kind  of  the  traction  company, 
jbut  no  kinder  than  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners  were  that  granted  the  franchise 
to  the  traction  company  to  use  the  public 
highway. 

Passing  over  another  new  bridge  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  end  of  our  return  trip.  The 
old  bridge  that  this  new  one  replaces 
collapsed  after  a  touring  car  had  just 
passed  over.  This  is  one  way  to  convince 
the  State  Highway  Commission  a  new 
bridge  was  needed.  o.  n.  s. 

Brownsville,  Ind. 
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WHEN  it  comes  to  buying  tires  discard  the  mail  order  catalog. 


Your  local  Goodrich  Dealer — with  his  customary  prompt 
and  convenient  service  included  can  sell  you  tires  at  no  more 
than  you  pay  for  mail  order  tires  delivered  and  installed  on 
your  rims. 

The  tires  he  offers  you  are  two  new  and  remarkable  values— 
Goodrich  Radio  Cord  and  Goodrich  Radio  Balloon.  Typical 
Goodrich  products  .  .  .  sound  quality,  positive  depend¬ 

ability  and  best  in  the  long  run. 

You  can  see  the  real  tires  —  not  pictures  .  .  .  feel  and 

study  them  .  .  .  ask  any  questions  about  them  .  .  . 

know  their  story  first  hand  ...  and,  in  the  end,  have 
them  applied  to  the  cleaned  and  inspected  rims  accurately 
without  your  lifting  a  hand. 

Better  tires,  backed  by  a  great  name,  applied  at  home  at 
mail-order  cost  .  .  .  where,  in  all  the  land,  can  you  get 

more  for  the  money? 
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Countrywide  Situation 

The  produce  season  seems  to  be  slowly 
catching  up  but  many  sections  are  still 
10  days  late.  The  situation  is  complicated 
by  the  earliness  of  some  products  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  resulting  in  severe 
competition  in  some  lines.  The  season 
in  Canada  is  much  the  same ;  very  late  in 
the  eastern  half  and  very  early  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Summer  frosts  in  various  Northern 
States,  and  considerable  dry  weather  in 
parts  of  the  South  and  West  have  added 
to  the  troubles  of  producers  but  in  spite 
of  all  drawbacks  the  market  supply  of 
most  products  is  about  up  to  the  usual 
quantity  at  this  time  of  year  and  prices 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  hold  their  own. 
Late  northern  produce  is  mostly  done  of 
course.  Dealings  are  light  at  northern 
potato  shipping  sections  with  prices 
quoted  from  $2.30  to  $2.00  per  100  lbs. 

FRTJIT  SEASON  STARTING  WELL 

The  last  of  the  old  apple  holdings  were 
selling  at  a  little  higher  this  month  with 
various  lots  of  cold  storage  Baldwins  at 
$5  and  some  of  the  fancy  varieties  as 
high  as  $10  per  'barrel  but  there  was  no 
change  in  the  price  of  western  boxed  ap¬ 
ples.  Interest  now  shifts  to  the  new 
crop  which  at  last  accounts  promises  a 
heavier  general  yield  than  last  year^  The 
percentage  reported  in  June  was  15  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  June  es¬ 
timates  of  apples,  especially  in  the  late 
season  are  not  dependable  but  the  peach 
forecasts  may  be  taken  more  seriously. 
It  appears  that  the  biggest  peach  crop 
since  1915  is  almost  in  sight  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  increase  of  about  one-fourth  over 
last  season.  There  is  not  much  change  in 
New  England  but  the  Middle  States  near¬ 
ly  all  have  a  much  larger  crop,  likewise 
the  West  and  Northwest,  while  there  is 
some  decrease  in  the  Middle  Southwest 
including  Arkansas  and  adjoining  States. 
Georgia  peaches  are  an  important  feature 
in  the  market.  Prices  so  far  have  ranged 
a  little  lower  than  a  year  ago  but  hold 
a  genex-al  average  in  city  markets  around 
$3  to  $3.50  per  bushel. 

BERRIES  BY  MOTOR  TRUCK 

Strawberries  turned  out  a  larger  crop 
than  last  season  and  the  price  on  the 
whole  has  been. a  little  higher.  Reduced 
shipments  from  the  Middle  West  led  to 
some;  advance  in  price  the  middle  of 
June.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  big 
berry  region  of  Maryland  and  Delaware 
is  the  shift  of  transportation  to  motor 
truck  service.  Some  of  the  time  the 
trucks  carried  more  strawberries  than 
were  shipped  by  train. 

Southern  watermelons  are  beginning 
to  move  heavily  from  Florida  and  Geor¬ 
gia.  Prices  are  about  the  same  as  usual 
the  first  part  of  the  season  but  gradually 
declining.  The  general  wholesale  range 
the  middle  of  June  was  65c  to  $1.  Can¬ 
taloupes  and  muskmelons  mostly  from 
the  far  West  show  little  change  in  price. 

New  Jersey  is  furnishing  about  one- 
half  the  supply  of  the  lettuce  for  the 
New  York  market  at  present.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  cabbage  during  the  Summer  sea¬ 
son  are  likely  to  be  greater  than  last 
season  owing  to  increased  acreage  and 
•better  yield  in  some  of  the  intermediate 
States.  Cold  weather  has  kept  back  the 
shipments  of  tomatoes.  The  Mississippi 
shipping  season  was  three  wTeeks  late. 
Prices  are  tending  downward  but  the 
general  range  lately  has  been  $3  to  $4 
per  bushel  for  southern  tomatoes.  In 
general  tomato  prices  are  a  little  under 
those  of  a  year  ago. 

APPLES  AT  LONG  AND  SHORT  RANGE 

A*  new  bulletin  on  Marketing  Barreled 
Apples  is  ready  to  be  sent  out  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  covers  the  whole  field  of  handling 
the  eastern  apple.  Near  the  beginning 
is  a  striking  comparison  of  the  apple 
crops  for  the  past  30  years  showing  that 
production  stood  still  while  population 
increased.  Even  the  rapid  growth  of  or¬ 
charding  in  the  West  has  not  offset  losses 
in  the  East,  yet  the  market  supply  has 
gained  during  this  time  because  better 
methods  have  made  a  larger  share  of  the 
apples  fit  for  sale.  What  has  really 
taken  place  is  the  dying  out  of  neglected 
trees  under  attacks  of  various  pests,  new 
and  old,  Meanwhile  new  commercial  or¬ 
chards  have  been  coming  forward  pro¬ 
ducing  larger  market  crops  on  fewer  trees. 
The  author  believes  that  well  managed 
eastern  orchards  will  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  western  competition  because 
of  their  easier  access  to  the  great  mar¬ 
kets. 

A  section  of  the  bulletin  on  forecasting 
the  market  for  the  main  crop  is  based 
mainly  on  the  usual  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober  apple  crop  estimates,  also  on  the 
price  of  early  apples,  the  export  outlook, 
and  general  business  conditions.  Too 
much  attention  should  not  be  given  to 
neighborhood  conditions  and  opinions  or 
to  the  talk  of  dealers.  “The  kind  of  year 
the  grower  likes  to  see  is  one  with  a  light 
general  crop  but  good  local  production  of 
good  quality;  the  consumers  busy  at 
good  wages ;  export  buyers  active ;  a 
good  temporary  labor  supply  ;  plenty  of 
low-priced  barrels  and  baskets,  and  many 
competing  buyers  coming  to  the  farm.” 
Yes,  indeed  !  Here’s  hoping.  So  far  the 
main  “out”  this  year  is  the  prospect  of 


a  larger  crop  in  Europe  which  may  check 
the  demand  for  export. 

Besides  this  booklet  on  eastern  apples, 
there  is  a  companion  bulletin  on  western 
boxed  apples,  which  fully  describes  the 
market  conditions  surrounding  this  com¬ 
peting  crop.  G.  B.  E. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
35c ;  small,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
42c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c;  cottage, 
ball,  5c ;  pimento,  ball,  10c ;  sweet  milk, 
qt.,  10c. 

Milk. — Buttermilk,  qt.,  7c  ;  skim-milk, 
qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c;  beets, 
3  bchs.,  2oc ;  cabbage,  now,  lb.,  6c ;  white, 
lb.,  5c.;  carrots,  lb.,  4c;  celery,  bch.,  10c; 
horseradish,  jar,  15c ;  roots,  lb.,  10c  ;  let¬ 
tuce,  bch,  5c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  green,  bch., 
5c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  peppers,  doz.,  30c; 
potatoes,  old,  pk.,  65c;  bu.,  $2.60;  new, 
pk.,  80c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  turnips, 
rutabaga,  lb.,  4c ;  spinach,  lb.,  10c ;  sal¬ 
sify,  bch.,  12%c;  strawberries,  qt.,  20  to 
25c;  asparagus,  bch.,  10c;  rhubarb,  lb., 
5c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  35c;  light,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  30c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — 'Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  40c- ;  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  37c ;  geese, 
lb.,  35c- ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  native 
beef,  5c  per  lb.  less ;  hainburg,  lb.,  20c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  50c-;  mutton,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  35c  ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ; 
veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb., 
40c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ;  bacon,  chunk, 
lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  50c;  Spring,  dressed, 
60  to  70c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  32  to  38c; 
dressed,  45  to  50c-;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  38 
to  45e;  dressed,  70  to  75c;  geese,  live,  lb., 
35c ;  guinea  hens,  live,  each,  55c ;  squabs, 
pair,  75  to  80c ;  .butter,  lb.,  45  to  55c ; 
eggs,  wholesale,  35c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs.,  $1.75;  beans,  white  kidney, 
bu.,  $6 ;  marrowfat,  bu.,  $4.25 ;  beets, 
doz.  bchs.,  $1.75 ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ; 
cap,  25c;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to  5c; 
romaine,  box,  $2 ;  Boston  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  $1 ;  onions,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  25  to  40c ;  rhubarb,  doz.,  25  to  30c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $2. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c ;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15c ;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  12  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $12 
to  $18;  wheat  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  greens,  bu.,  70c  to  75c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $1.65  to  $2  ;  green  onions, 
seed,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  lettuce,  li.h., 
curly,  doz.,  40  to  50c ;  doz.  bchs.,  25  to 
35e;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.50;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  potatoes,  bu,,  $1.90  to  $2 ;  rad¬ 
ishes.  100  bchs.,  50  to  75c ;  doz.  bchs.,  12 
to  15c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  35c; 
spinach,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  Spring,  bu.,  40 
to  50c;  tomatoes,  h.li.,  12 -lb.  bskt.,  $3.25 
to  $3.50. 

Apples — Western  New  'York. — Bald¬ 
wins,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  Ben  Davis,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1. 

Live  Poultry.- — Broilers,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
stags,  lb.,  28  to  32c;  fowls,  lb.,  33  to  34c; 
roosters,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30 
to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  crates,, 
28  to  30c ;  doz.,  30  to  35c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Sugar.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c- ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pails,  75c ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  27  to  30c ;  gal., 
$2.15  to  $2.25. 

Nuts.  —  Domestic  —  Ilickorynuts,  bu., 
$2;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  walnuts, 
bu..  $1.50  to  $2. 

Shipped-in  Produce. — Bananas,  9-liand 
bch.,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  beans,  green,  hamp¬ 
er,  $4;  wax,  bskt.,  $2.40  to  $2.50;  beets, 
bu.,  $1.85  to  $2 ;  cabbage,  crate,  $3.50 
to  $3.75 ;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$4.25 ;  carrots,  bu.  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
celery,  crate,  $5 ;  cocoanuts,  bag,  $5.25 
to  $5.50 ;  grapefruit,  box,  $4.50  to  $6.50 ; 
green  peppers,  crate,  $9  to  $9.25 ;  lemons, 
Cal.,  box,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  onions,  Texas, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  peas,  green,  hamper, 
$3.50  to  $3.75 ;  lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate, 
$4.75  to  $5;  oranges,  Cal.,  Valencias,  box, 
$4.50  to  $6.50;  pineapples,  crate,  $3  to 
$4 ;  potatoes,  S.  C.,  bbl.,  $7.25  to  $7.50 ; 
strawberries,  32-pt.  crate,  $5.50  to  $7.75 ; 
watermelons,  each,  90c  to  $1. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

A  big  change  in  the  crop  outlook.  Rain 
and  rapid  growth.  Potatoes  slowly  go¬ 


ing  down.  Green  corn  here.  Parsnips 
going. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm;  creamery,  39  to  47c;  dairy,  38  to 
39c ;  storage,  37  to  39c.  Cheese,  steady  ; 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  new,  23  to  25c ; 
Limburger,  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs,  firm ; 
hennery,  32  to  35c;  State  and  western 
candled,  25  to  34c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  28  to  35c ; 
springers,  30  to  32c ;  old  roosters,  23  to 
25c ;  ducks,  32  to  34c ;  geese,  24  to  26c. 
Live  poultry,  active;  turkeys,  50  to  5Sc ; 
fowls,  27  to  30c ;  broilers,  38  to  45c ;  old 
roosters,  19  to  20c ;  ducks,  30  to  34c ; 
geese,  18  to  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  only 
storage  ;  ^Baldwin,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  Rus¬ 
set,  $2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes,  dull ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Mich.,  sack, 
$4.75  to  $5 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $9  to  $12 ; 
Jersey  sweets,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cherries,  Cal.,  14- 
lb.  box,  $3.  Plums,  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Can¬ 
taloupes,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.75; 
watermelons,  each,  $1  to  $1.50;  straw¬ 
berries,  Md.,  32-qt.  crate,  $6.50  to  $7.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  quiet;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $8.75  ;  white  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8 ;  marrow,  $7.25  to  $7.75 ; 
medium,  $5.75  to  $6 ;  pea,  $7.25  to  $7.75. 
Onions,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  Ebenezer,  bag,  $2.25  to  $3 ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25. 

V egetables,  mostly  steady ;  asparagus, 
1-lb.  bunch,  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  beans, 
green  and  wax,  hamper,  $2.75  to  $3.50; 
beets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.15 ;  cabbage,  Fla., 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.65 
to  $2;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3.25; 
celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $5  to  $7  ;  cucumbers, 
southern,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  en¬ 
dive,  La.,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4.25 ;  lettuce, 
curly,  5-lb.  box,  85c  to  $1 ;  Iceberg, 
crate,  $4.25  to  $5.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs., 
50  to  75c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
peas,  Fla.,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  southern,  crate,  $6.25  to  $S ;  pie¬ 
plant,  doz.  bchs.,  18  to  25c ;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  40 
to  60c ;  tomatoes,  southern,  carrier,  $6 
to  $7 ;  turnips,  white  and  yellow,  bu., 
65c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  11  to  14c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady  ;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $22  to  $25  ;  clover  mixed,  $20  to  $23  ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and  oat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  earlot, 
ton,  $27  ;  middlings,  $27 ;  red-dog,  $33.50 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $36.50 ;  oilmeal,  $46.50 ; 
hominy,  $2S.75 ;  gluten,  $37.65 ;  oat  feed, 
$8.75.  j.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Buying  movement  in  mills  is  a  little 
more  active.  Recent  quotations  at  Bos¬ 
ton  were :  New  York  and  Michigan  quar¬ 
ter  blood  combing,  41  to  42c;  three- 
eighths  blood,  42  to  43c ;  half  blood,  42c. 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half  blood  comb¬ 
ing,  43c;  thi’ee-eighths  blood,  42  to  43c; 
delaine,  44.  New  England  quarter  blood, 
39  to  40c ;» half  blood,  40  to  42c;  three- 
eighths  blood,  40  to  41c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

June  17,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  June ;  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
test,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.68 
plus  differentials ;  Class  2B,  $1.93  ;  Class 
2C,  $1.88;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.80; 
Class  3C,  $1.70. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.70 ;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A,  $1,80;  Class  3B,  $1.80. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

. $0.41%  @$0.42% 

Extra,  92  score 

. 41  @ 

.41% 

Firsts,  88  to  91 

score.  .38  @ 

.40% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .36%  @ 

.37% 

Lower  grades  . . 

.36 

Ladles  . 

.36 

Packing  stock  . .  . 

. 30  @ 

.32 

Centralized  . 

. 36%  @ 

.39% 

Renovated . 

.37 

Sweet,  fancy  .  . .  . 

. 43  %@ 

.44 

Extra  . 

. 42%  @ 

.43 

Firsts  . 

.42 

S.econds  . 

. 37  %@ 

.38% 

CHEESE 

F.  C.  held,  flats,  fancy. $0.27  @$0.27% 

Average  run  . 26  @  .26% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . 21%  @  .22 

Young  America,  fresh  ..  .21%  @  .22 

Daisies,  singles  . 21%  @  .21% 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt.  19% 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  white.. $0.3S  @$0.39 

Average  extras . 36  @  .37 

Extra  first . 34  @  .35 

Firsts  . 32% @  .33% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . .  .34  @  .40% 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  .37  @  .38 

Gathered,  best  . 32  @  .33% 

Common  to  good . 26  @  .31 


Fowls,  lb. 
Broilers  . 
Roosters  . 
Ducks  . . . 
Geese  . . . 


LIVE  POULTRY 

. $0.30@$0.32 

. 32  @  .40 

.  .18 

. 20  @  .23 

. .13  @  .15 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Capons,  best  . 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .  .40@  .52 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 

Guineas,  pair  . 

COU  N  TRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . 

.  .  $0.17@$0.1S 

Good  to  prime  . 

.  .  .14@  .16 

Culls  . 

Lambs,  head  . 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Cows  . 

Bulls  . 

Calves  . 14.00@15.00 

Lambs  . 16.50foM7.00 

Sheep  .  5.00@  7.00 


FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Ben  Davis  . 

Albemarle  . 

Western,  box  . . 

Strawberries — 

Jersey  . 

Del.  and  Md . 

Up-river  . 

Grapes,  Belgian,  li.h.,  lb _ 

Oranges,  Florida,  box  . 

California,  box  . 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 

Watermelons,  each  . 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate  . 

Dewberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Cherries,  qt . 


$1.75@$4.75 
1.50@  3.00 
6.50@11.00 
1.50@  3.40 

.12@  .28 
.10@  .25 

.16@  .30 

1.25@  2.00 
5.00  @  8.75 
3.75@  9.00 
2.50@  4.00 
,50@  1.25 
2.00@  4.50 
•10@  .18 
.25  @  .45 

.06@  .15 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $1.50tfT>$6.50 

Beets,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Cabbage,  bu.  bskt.  . . .' .  1.00@  2.00 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  .  1.50@  2.50 

Cucumbers,  southern,  bu . 75 (a)  2.00 

Sweet  corn,  Texas,  'bu . 1.75@  3.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 4.00fu>  5.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 2.00 @  5.00 

Kale,  bu . 75'@  1.25 

Horseradish,  bbl . 2.00@  6.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  southern,  bu. 'bskt.. .  .75@  1.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.00@  3.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 4.00@  9.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 30@  .50 

Onions,  new,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Parsley,  bu .  2.00@  2.75 

l  eas,  bu .  1.50@  4.00 

Peppers,  bu . 3.50@  7.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 75@  1.25 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 1.50@  3.00 

Romaine,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Spinach,  bu . 25@  .50 

Squash,  bu . 75@  2.50 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  5.00 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  1.00@  5.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.00 


POTATOES 


Maine,  150-lb.  bag  . $4.75@$5.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  6.00@  6.25 

Southern,  bbl . 2.00@  5.00 


Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  3.00@  4.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  2,  Timothy . $28.00@30.00 

No.  3  .  26.00@27.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00@27.00 

Straw,  rye  .  21.00@22.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.73% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.76% 

Corn,  Nou  2  yellow . 85% 

No.  3  yellow . 82% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 52 

No.  3  white  . 50% 

Rye  .  1.01% 

Barley  . 86 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . .28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . 49@  .50 

Cheese,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45 @  .50 

Gathered . 35@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 35 @  .42 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  Jb . 40@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .55 

Asparagus,  bch . 25@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 07 @  .08 

Onions,  lb . 00@  .07 

lettuce,  head  . 0S@  .12 

Cabbage,  lb . 04@  .05 

Cauliflower,  head  . 25 @  .40 

Tomatoes,  lb.  . 20'@  .25 

String  beans,  lb . 08@  .15 

Peas,  lb . 15 @  .20 

Spinach,  lb . 05  @  .06 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . .05@  .07 

Strawberries,  qt . 20@  .35 


Tostal  Clerk:  “There’s  an  excess  of 
two  cents  in  stamps  on  this  letter.”  Old 
Woman :  “My  lands !  I  only  hope  it 
won’t  go  too  far.” — Kasper. 
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Ireland  Hoists  Save  Time 

In  Unloading 

WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG  OF 
HOIST,  DRAG 
&  WOOD  SAW 
MACHINES 
Made  by 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Inc. 
Norwich,  New  York 

John  Deere  Plow  Company 
Distributors  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


\  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY ^ 
$ELL\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

CORRUGATED  -  PLAIN  -  V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 

PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  UNO  STEEL  MARKET 


Hsl 


WIRE  FENCE 
PROTECTED 
BY 

PURE  LEAD 


AND  APEX  GALVANIZED 
WEPAYTHE  FREIGHT 
CONSUMERS  MFG  &SUPPLYC0 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip,  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Eastly  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  37  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


Standard  Garden  Tractor 

A  Powerful  Motor  Cultivator  and  Lawnmower  for 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Truckers,  Nurseries,  Berrymen, 
Suburbanites,  Estates,  Parks,  Cemeteries. 

Does  4  Men’s  Work. 

Discs,  Harrows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Runs  Belt^ 
Machinery  &  Lawnmower.  Catalog  Free, 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY! 

3i«0  Como  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 2 

Eiisteru  Sales  Branch  — 156  Cedar  St..  New  York 


Shovey's  Profits  Were  $75  Three  Days  ing  sample 

Morey  Itim  Tool  Big  profits  and  exclusive  territory  for 
ive  agents.  T.  BIO  KEY  MM  TOOK  00.  Blissfield,  Michigan 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

K.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Wild  Life  in  Idaho 

My  husband  and  I  went  out  in  the 
lavas  this  morning,  looking  for  good  rus¬ 
tic  stone  for  building  purposes.  We 
stopped  the  “Lizard”  after  we  had 
crossed  the  Jerome  canal,  where  we  saw 
several  auto  loads  of  fishermen,  some  of 
whom  were  cooking  their  dinner  over  fires 
of  sagebrush.  We  walked  out  into  the 
brush,  and  crossed  the  railroad  tracks 
below  McHenry  siding,  and  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  railroad  grade  Mr.  Jackson 
Rabbit  with  two  of  his  brothers  ran  up 
and  across;  then  a  bunny  did  the  same, 
waving  his  little  white  kerchief  as  lie 
disappeared  in  the  brush  on  the  other 
side. 

Continuing  down  the  railroad  track, 
we  noted  the  huge  piles  of  stone  which 
had  been  blasted  to  -make  the  grade.  Then 
we  thought  we  would  explore  some  rocks 
we  saw  about  half  a  mile  distant,  so  we 
went  over.  We  had  to  scramble  over 
brush  and  rocks  part  of  the  way,  but 
struck  a  road  presently  that  led  directly 
to  them.  Just  as  we  entered  the  road 
I  saw  a  little  horned  toad  and  tried  to 
catch  it  so  as  to  bring  it  home  to  the 
children,  but  had  no  place  to  keep  it  ex¬ 
cept  to  wrap  it  in  my  handkerchief,  and 
was  afraid  it  would  smother. 

We  saw  numberless  gophers,  mice  and 
some  other  brothers  of  Mr.  Jackson  Rab¬ 
bit.  After  reaching  the  rocks  we  saw 
what  seemed  to  be  a  number  of  small 
caves,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  pockets 
in  the  rocks,  evidently  having  been  used 
for  a  coyote  dining-room,  for  they  were 
carpeted  with  the  bones  of  rabbits  and 
other  small  animals.  One  of  them  had 
had  a  fire  in  it  and  what  seemed  to  be 
part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  coyote,  but 
which  might  have  been  a  sheep.  There 
was  the  odor  of  skunk  near  this  place, 
so  we  tired  of  exploring  -those  holes,  in¬ 
teresting  'though  -they  were,  and  started 
climbing  the  -pile  of  lava  rocks  we  had 
come  to  see.  My  husband  uttered  an 
exclamation,  and  whispered  to  me  to  look, 
meanwhile  pointing  upward  and  I  saw  a 
large  woodchuck  on  a  rock.  I  wanted 
to  get  a  closer  view,  so  I  sneaked  up 
around  a  point  till  I  was  in  a  few  feet 
of  him  and  got  a  good  view,  but  wheu 
my  husband  approached,  he  turned  and 
disappeared  in  a  crevice,  showing  a 
broad  expanse  of  yellowish  brown  back, 
and  a  short,  flat  tail. 

We  continued  our  climb,  and  were  soon 
on  the  top  of  the  cliff.  I  saw  a  red- 
winged  blackbird  on  a  large  sagebrush, 
and  chirped  to  him  till  he  flew  away  in 
disgust.  At  the  edge  where  we  could 
look  down,  what  was  our  surprise  to  see 
a  large  bull  snake  wriggling  across  the 
path  we  had  just  traversed.  Hurrying 
down,  we  approached  him  carefully  so 
as  to  see  him  plainly,  and  in  estimating 
his  length  by  the  space  between  two 
stones  where  his  bead  and  tail  had  been, 
we  found  that  he  was  over  five  feet  long. 
My  husband  stepped  on  bis  tail  to  see 
what  he  would  do,  knowing  that  the  bull 
snake  is  harmless,  but  lie  only  pulled  and 
wriggled,  trying  to  get  loose,  so  we  let 
him  alone. 

As  we  approached  the  railroad  grade 
on  the  return  trip,  I  beard  wbat  I 
thought  was  the  chirp  of  a  wild  fowl,  but 
could  see  none,  and  a  little  farther  on 
when  I  stepped  to  the  side  of  our  course 
to  look  at  another  horned  toad,  a  male 
Chinese  pheasant  flew  up  and  careered 
away  across  the  brush.  We  thought  that 
there  might  he  a  nest  near  and  in  looking 
about  almost  stepped  on  the  hen,  hut  saw 
no  sign  of  a  nest.  A  few  yards  further 
on  we  saw  a  little  rock-rabbit,  almost 
black,  run  into  a  hole. 

On  regaining  the  canal  bridge,  where 
vve  had  parked  the  “Lizard,”  we  en¬ 
countered  the  blacksmith  from  town  who 
was  fishing,  and  he  said  he  had  just 
caught  a  0-lb.  trout.  We  are  going  to 
go  fishing  next  Sunday.  e.  a.  k. 


Short  Talk  on  Fence  Wire 

Many  farmers  send  for  samples  of 
wire  fencing  before  placing  an  order. 
Often  two  samples  arrive  that  appear 
to  he  the  same  gauge  wire  and  galvanized 
alike.  Usually  the  farmer  rushes  liis 
order.  This  might  not  happen  if  lie 
realized  that  the  life  of  the  fencing  de¬ 
pends  on  the  thickness  of  the  coating  of 
zinc,  and  -he  should  test  the  samples.  A 
test  can  be  made  thus :  Leave  a  sample 
of  the  wire  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  for  oue  minute.  After 
wiping  it  clean  replace  it  in  the  solution 
for  another  minute,  repeat  the  process 
four  times.  If  the  wire  keeps  its  black 
color,  it  is  proof.that  the  ziuc  is  not  eaten 
away  and  the  galvanizing  is  well  done. 
If  tiie  wire  appears  chpper  colored,  after 
the  second  immersion,  the  coating  is  too 
thin  for  fencing  purposes.  Most  farmers 
have  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol 
around  the  farm.  The  solution  is  made 
by  dissolving  as  much  of  the  crystals  in 
water  as  the  latter  will  take  up. 

A  -farmer  having  observed  that  the 
growth  of  grass  and  weeds  around  his 
fence  posts  field  the  moisture  and  caused 
the  posts  to  decay  at  the  ground  line, 
prevented  the  trouble  by  putting  ashes, 
coal  ashes  preferred,  into  the  ground  for 
several  inches  around  them.  Wheu  build¬ 
ing  fences  lie  carried  a  barrel  of  coal 
ashes  in  his  wagon  and  after  a  new  post 
was  driven  ’lie  packed  in  the  ashes.  This 
prevents  the  growth  of  vegetation  around 
the  post  and  allows  the  sun  and  air  to 
dry  the  soil  quickly  after  a  rain.  C.  L. 


How  do  you 
FEED  your 
Tractor  ? 


A  TRACTOR  is  a  good  deal  like  a  horse  when  it  comes  to 
food.  Unless  it  has  the  proper  rations,  the  proper  balance 
to  its  diet,  it  balks,  it  kicks,  it  has  no  pull  whenjthe  pull  must 


come. 


Socony  Motor  Oil  is  literally  both  food  and  drink  for  your 
tractor.  It  adds  power  and  it  conserves  power.  It  fights  friction 
by  maintaining  an  unbreakable  Lubricoat*  of  oil  between 
moving  parts.  Added  power  here.  It  maintains  as  completely 
as  possible  a  leak-proof  seal  between  piston  rings  and  cylinder 
walls.  This  means  no  loss  of  power  here.  Full  compression 
every  time. 

And  always  Socony  Motor  Oil  is  built  to  resist  high  engine 
temperatures.  That  means  no  thinning  out.  Always  perfect 
lubrication. 

There  is  a  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil  to  Lubricoat*  every 
type  of  tractor.  Look  for  yourself  in  the  chart  below. 

Remember  your  nearest  Socony  dealer  will  be  glad  to  quote 
you  prices  on  metal  thirty  or  fifty  gallon  drums  with  faucet. 
Costs  no  more — mighty  convenient  on  the  farm. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broad'way 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR'S 

NAME 


Allis  Chalmers  (6-12) . 

Allis  Chalmers  (all  others) . 

Allwork . 

Aultman  Taylor . . .  •  .  . . . . . 

Avery  (Cultivator  &  Model  C) . 
Avery  (All  others) . . 


Bailor,  . . 

Bates  Steel  Mute. . 

Bear . . . 

Best... . 


Case. . , 
Cletrac. 


Dart  Blue  J. 
Depue . 


■  E.  B... 
Evans. 


Fageol . 

Farm  Horse . 

Fordson . 

Frick  (12-20) . 

Frick  (All  others) 


Gray . 

Great  Western 


Hart  Parr . 

Helder  (Cultivator) . 
Helder  (All  others) . . 
Holt  (Caterpillar) . . . 
Huber . 


Indiana. . , . . 

J.  T . . EH  |  H  EH 
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TRACTOR’S 

NAME 

1926 

1925 

|  Summer  j 

|  Winter  | 

Summer 

L. 

s 

a 

& 

Lauson. . . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

El 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Little  Giant . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Lombard . -  ■ 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Minneapolis . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Moline  Universal . 

1. 

El 

Monarch . . . 

H 

H 

Nllson. , . . . . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

F 

H 

Oil  Pull . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Pioneer . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

Reliable . . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Russell  (Giant) . 

EH 

H 

Russell  (All  others) . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Shawnee . 

M 

M 

Stinson . 

EH 

H 

Topp  Stewart . . . 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Traylor . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Twin  City . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Uncle  Sam . 

H 

M 

Wallis . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Waterloo  Boy . 

H 

M 

M 

H 

M 

Wisconsin . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Yuba . 

H 

H 

Key  to  Chart :  LM— Socony  Light  Medium;  M— Socony  Medium:  H— Socony  Heavy;  EH  ■ 
Socony  Extra  Heavy. 


SDCDNY 

nto.u.s.PAT.orr. 

MOTOR  OIL 

ciorTractor  Lubricoating 

*Lubrico&t*  To  cover  with  an  impenetrable  coat  of  oil  all  moving  and 
frictional  parts  :  best  done  with  the  proper  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil. 


BOLEHS 


Garden  Tractor 


Does  seeding,  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  All  itneedsisaguiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work, 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
are^Lnstantly  Interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indispensible  fea¬ 
tures,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it  with  delight.  Write 

Gilson  Mfq.  Co.,  503  Park  St.  Port  Washington  Wlft 


Federal  Garden  Traotor  and  Powered 
Lawn  Mower 

Plows,  cultivates 
1,  2  or  3  rows, 
mows  the  lawn, 

Free 
Circular 


the  federal  foundry  supply  co. 

2648  E.  79th.  St.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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We  seemed  to  be  standing  on  the  east¬ 
ern  rim  of  a  great  bowl.  Far  off  to  the 
west  great  hills  rose  abruptly,  with  here 
and  there  a  ravine  or  small  valley  where 
it  seemed  some  mighty  finger  had  gouged 
a  passage  through  soil  and  rock.  Prob¬ 
ably  ages  ago  when  the  ice  sheets  dug 
their  way  down,  ragged  points  or  edges 
had  scraped  these  fingermarks  on  the 
hills.  Soil  had  come  in  to  heal  the 
wounds  and  trees  and  grass  had  followed, 
but  these  openings  were  still  left.  No 
doubt  the  Indians  used  them  for  trails 
or  roads  over  the  hills.  The  afternoon 
sun  brought  out  the  color  of  these  hills 
with  strange  effect.  There  were  shades 
of  green — dark  spots  and  patches  where 
the  pine  and  spruce  had  crowded  in,  and 
all  around  them,  bringing  out  their  dark¬ 
er  shades  into  keen  relief,  massed  the 
lighter  green  of  the  oaks  and  maples. 
Down  through  the  center  of  this  great 
bowl  the  Connecticut  River  wound  along 
in  curves  of  sparkling  water — now  open¬ 
ly  through  bright  meadows  and  again 
through  wooded  fields,  its  lazy  current 
creeping  on  until  at  last  its  sparkling 
waters  disappeared  into  the  hills  at  the 
south.  The  radiant  sunset  colors  were 
just  beginning  to  deepen  on  the  clouds 
which  floated  over  the  western  hills.  To 
the  New  England  eye,  at  least,  there  is 
no  stretch  of  land  with  greater  natural 
beauty  than  this  upper  valley  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  match 
the  view  one  gets  at  Northfield.  It  was 
an  ideal  setting  for  the  serious  pageant 
that  was  being  enacted  on  the  eastern 
rim  of  the  great  bowl  on  that  bright  Sun- 
day  afternoon. 

***** 

It  was  the  commencement  at  Northfield 
Seminary,  and  in  and  around  the  great 
auditorium  a  vast  crowd  had  gathered 
from  all  over  New  England.  Inside  the 
building  was  packed.  People  sat  on  the 
stairs,  in  the  aisles,  and  stood  three  or 
four  deep  along  the  walls  of  the  great 
square. building.  Rising  above  and  around 
the  great  organ  were  row  on  row  of  girls 
in  white  dresses.  When  they  rose  to 
sing  it  seemed  like  great  white  weaves 
rising  from  the  darker  ocean  of  people. 
The  music  swept  far,  far  out  to  the 
listeners  outside — far  across  the  great 
bowl  to  the  Connecticut  and  'beyond.  Out¬ 
side  was  another  army  of  people  sitting 
on  the  grass  or  in  cars  quietly  listening 
to  the  floods  of  melody  which,  led  by  the 
booming  organ,  rolled  out  upon  us, 

“How  firm  a  foundation — ye  saints  of 
the  Lord 

Is  built  on  the  faith  of  Ilis  excel¬ 
lent  word.” 

Most  of  the  people  who  sat  listening 
there  were  plain  country  folks — faces 
brown  and  hands  hardened  by  work. 
Their  lives  are  not  easy  ;  they  have  the 
troubles  and  griefs  which  belong  to  plain 
working  people,  yet  their  lives  were  built 
on  as  firm  a  foundation  as  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  I  noticed  one  woman  sitting 
on  the  grass  with  her  children — a  girl 
and  a  little  boy.  Her  face  was  thin  and 
careworn.  She  seemed  well  acquainted 
with  grief.  Yet,  as  the  great  volume  of 
music  swept  out  over  the  company  a 
glory  seemed  to  pass  over  her  face,  and 
she  reached  out  and  drew  her  children 
to  her  as  though  to  be  sure  that  they, 
too,  might  stand  on  this  firm  foundation. 
It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  atched  them,  that 
this  great  company  of  plain  earnest  work¬ 
ing  people  represent  the  real  heart  of 
America.  They  cannot  make  as  much 
noise  or  express  themselves  as  freely  as 
the  so-called  freethinkers  or  religious  re¬ 
formers,  but  faithfully  and  quietly  they 
stand  on  this  ‘‘firm  foundation,”  which 
ever  since  its  first  settlement  has  been 
the  solid  base  of  this  government.  It  is 
a  little  strange  to  me  that  these  same 
freethinkers  are  trying  so  hard  to  break 
down  this  firm  foundation.  It  seems  like 
trying  to  drive  these  sound  and  earnest 
people  away  from  their  rock  out  onto 
shifting  sand. 

***** 

In  that  mass  of  living  white  formed 
around  the  organ  I  looked  for  a  familiar 
red  head — for  one  of  the  Hope  Farm  girls 
was  to  graduate  this  year.  I  did  not 
place  her  until  that  white-robed  throng 
arose  to  sing  “Abide  With  Me.”  Then 
towering  above  a  group  of  smaller  girls, 
the  familiar  color  came  into  view.  A 
deaf  man  has  ample  time  for  reflection. 
The  roar  of  sound  which  came  when 
those  youthful  voices  went  twining 
around  the  tones  of  that  great  organ 
meant  little  to  me.  I  was  thinking  how 
the  years  have  flown  since  I  brought  a 
little  girl  up  from  the  south  to  Hope 
Farm.  Here  she  was  president  of  her 
class  and  something  of  a  college  athlete ! 
I  do  not  know  whether  such  reflections 
are  well  suited  to  a  religious  meeting  or 
not.  The  deaf  usually  make  a  rather 
sorry  spectacle  of  themselves  when  they 
try  to  conform  to  all  the  little  habits  and 
rules  of  society.  Perhaps  if  their  thoughts 
on  such  occasions  were  published  from 
the  housetops  they  would  be  regarded  as 
enemies  of  society  by  the  people  who 
never  had  the  courage  to  have  an  inde¬ 
pendent  thought  or  to  break  away  from 
ordinary  social  habits.  It  is,  however, 
something  of  a  mental  shock  to  a  person 
of  mature  years  to  see  one  of  their  chil¬ 


dren  pass  out  of  college  life  and  look  off 
into  the  world  of  work  which  lies  before 
them.  This  came  to  me  with  overpower¬ 
ing  force  on  Monday,  when  Mother  and 
I  sat  in  the  auditorium  and  watched  a 
thousand  white-robed  girls  march  in 
while  the  organ  played  “Jerusalem,  the 
Golden.”  It  was  a  most  impressive  sight, 
and  when  the  seniors  marched  in  witli 
cap  and  gown  I  could  see  that  Ma’s 
glasses  were  a  little  dim.  I  had  told  our 
girl  that  her  cap  was  not  on  quite 
straight,  but  she  marched  in  as  though 
it.  didn’t  matter.  It  was  a  beautiful  and 
solemn  spectacle,  and  I  found  myself 
forced  to  look  up  at  the  roof  as  some 
white-haired  man  gave  the  invocation.  I 
did  not  hear  a  word  of  it.  My  mind 
was  back  in  the  past,  over  40  years  ago, 
when  I  stepped  up  to  the  platform  in  the 
little  college  chapel  to  get  my  B.  S.  That 
“sheepskin”  was  printed  in  very  plain 
English.  My  children  sometimes  show 
me  their  “degrees”  printed  in  Latin.  Of 
course  I  smile  and  look  interested,  though 
I  cannot  read  a  word  of  it.  Through 
the  Scripture  reading  at  Northfield  as  I 
could  not  hear  a  word  I  sat  thinking 
of  the  clothes  I  wore  at  my  old  com¬ 
mencement.  The  coat  was  a  gift  from 
some  man  who  may  have  been  one  of 
these  old-time  tall  and  dignified  lawyers. 
It  was  what  they  called  a  “Prince  Albert” 
in  those  days,  a  black  with  long  flowing 
tails  or  skirts  which  came  down  to  the 


knee.  That  was  fortunate,  because  the 
trousers  had  evidently  belonged  to  a 
shorter  and  more  corpulent  man,  and 
those  long  skirts  covered  a  multitude  of 
tailoring  sins.  That  was  the  best  I  could 
afford  at  the  time.  Since  then  I  have 
been  told  that  it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  for  me  to  borrow  money  and  buy  a 
“graduation  suit,”  and  thus  start  the 
world  with  a  little  more  style  and  dress 
consciousness.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
It  is  all  over  now.  In  those  days  I  had 
such  a  horror  of  debt,  that  I  ranked 
credit  with  it.  That  was  probably  a  mis¬ 
take.  And  Ma  at  about  the  same  time 
was  graduating  from  normal  college  with 
just  a  simple  white  dress  and  ribbon.  But 
the  world  seemed  very  bright  before  us, 
though  there  were  no  rainbow  hues  about 
our  clothes !  And  now,  here  we  were 
after  all  these  years  watching  one  of  the 
second  brood  start  out  from  under  the 
college  hen.  After  it  was  over  my  folks 
told  me  the  president,  of  the  seminary 
read  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  Philip- 
pians : 

“ Finally ,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honorable, 
ivhatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re¬ 
pute,  if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there 
be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.” 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  meditations 
about  that  old-time  commencement  would 
rank  with  “these  things”  which  we  are  to 
thing  about  but  at  any  rate  it  was  an 
impressive  day.  I  thought  of  these  girls 
going  out  to  be  missionaries,  homekeepers 
and  teachers,  and  I  felt  that  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  a  day  they  will  make  the 
world  finer  and  sweeter.  We  hear  so 
much  of  the  failure  of  modern  college 
life — here  was  no  evidence  of  failure. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  hill  where  D.  L. 
Moody  and  his  wife  are  buried  there 
seemed  to  be  a  laboratory  where  the 
leaven  of  Christian  character  and  kindly 
patriotism  is  manufactured  to  pass  out 
and  inoculate  the  world  with  its  helpful 
service. 

***** 

Our  folks  drove  to  Northfield  and  back 
in  the  car.  That  gave  them  a  chance  to 
see  the  Connecticut  Valley  at  its  best. 
From  Springfield  u~  lies  a  glorious  coun¬ 
try.  I  suppose  the  main  street  running 
through  Northfield  up  and  down  is  about 
the  finest  specimen  of  the  New  England 
elm  shaded  road  that  we  have  left.  The 
street  is  wide,  and  two  rows  of  great  elm 
trees  shade  it  fully.  The  houses  are  wide 
apart  with  lawns  and  gardens  beautifully 
kept.  I  have  been  in  newer  western 


towns,  evidently  settled  by  New  England 
people,  where  one  could  see  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  imitate  these  old-fashioned 
villages.  They  missed  something — per¬ 
haps  the  dignity  that  comes  with  age. 
The  settlers  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
pushed  off  into  this  upper  valley  even 
before  King  Philip’s  War.  There  is  a 
tablet  on  the  Northfield  road  showing 
where  the  first  palisade  was  erected  in 
1673.  Another  tablet  shows  the  rock 
where  a  white  man  was  killed  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  It  was  a  fierce  and  bitter  struggle 
for  many  years.  As  night  comes  on  and 
the  shadows  gather  under  these  great 
elms,  one  with  strong  imagination  can 
almost  see  the  dusky  shades  of  Indians 
and  white  pioneers  prowling  about  these 
woods  and  hills.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  these  white  people  traveled  so  far 
from  the  comparative  safety  of  the  sea 
coast  to  endure  the  perils  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  women.  In  old  times 
these  valley  lands  were  famous  for  their 
corn  and  small  grains.  The  small  flint 
corn  will  when  gi-own  properly  produce 
more  grain  food  to  the  acre  than  any 
other  grain.  There  are  some  famous  ap¬ 
ple  orchards.  On  June  5  the. lilacs  were 
in  «bloom  and  apple  trees  about  ready 
for  spraying.  South  of  Nbrthfield  one 
may  find  the  tobacco  country.  We  passed 
acres  and  acres  of  shaded  tobacco  where 
the  crop  is  grown  under  great  canvas 
tents  so  as  to  keep  it  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  Some  of  these  tents 
are  so  large  that  tractors  and  power 
planting  machines  are  worked  inside.  In 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  I  saw  great  fields  pre¬ 
pared  for  cabbage.  In  the  center  of  the 


field  one  will  see  a  hot  bed  or  cold  frame 
filled  with  plants  and  covered  with  mus¬ 
lin  to  keep  off  the  insects.  In  this  val¬ 
ley  the  plant  beds  are  at  one  side.  Trans¬ 
planters  are  used  in  both  sections.  You 
see  them  moving  slowly  across  the  field 
with  two  men  or  boys  sitting  behind, 
each  feeding  out  a  row  of  plants.  A 
beautiful  country  is  this  upper  Connec¬ 
ticut  Valley — a  country  of  strong,  silent 
men  of  the  old  stock  and  with  the  old 
character.  It  seems  to  me  a  fine  thing  to 
educate  a  boy  or  girl  in  this  historic  spot, 
where  so  much  of  the  tide  of  old  colonial 
history  passed  up  and  down  the  valley. 

II.  w.  c. 


Young  Woodchucks 

Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  general  answer 
to  many  questions,  “Ask  him.”  This  will 
apply  very  well  to  the  woodchuck  ques¬ 
tion  on  page  6S1.  Ask  the  old  chuck. 
Some  time  very  soon  now  a  person  who 
knows  how  to  travel  quietly  may  venture 
out  on  a  bright,  sunny  morning,  walk 
slowly  and  quietly,  with  the  wind  in  his 
face  and  see  strange  sights.  If  he  is 
quiet  enough  as  he  c  mes  over  the  top  of 
a  little  knoll  he  may  see  a  woodchuck 
busily  gathering  great  mouthfuls  of  dry 
grass  and  carrying  them  into  her  hole. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  den  will  be  seen  a 
pile  of  old  sodden  grass  which  represents 
the  old  bed  that  was  used  all  Winter, 
for  the  chuck  is  like  many  other  house¬ 
wives,  and  sweeps  the  trash  only  just  far 
enough  to  get  it  over  her  own  door  sill. 

The  observer  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  much  dry  grass  a  chuck  can  carry 
at  one  time.  He  may  be  mean  enough 
to  show  himself  just  as  she  gets  her 
mouth  so  full  that  she  can  hardly  see, 
and  may  even  bump  her  nose  on  the  side 
of  the  door,  but  she  will  never  drop  a 
bit  of  the  precious  bedding. 

The  young  woodchucks  arrive  soon 
after  the  housecleaning  and  are  big 
enough  to  be  tumbling  around  the  door 
some  time  in  June.  At  that  time  they 
will  be  about  as  big  as  gray  squirrels. 
Even  then  they  will  have  begun  to  be  very 
wild,  and  cannot  be  tamed  very  readily. 

The  article  some  months  ago  about 
eating  woodchucks  was  rather  amusing. 
Certainly  there  are  very  many  people 
who  eat  such  meat  when  they  can  get 
it.  Why  should  they  not?  The  wood¬ 
chuck  is  a  squirrel.  To  be  sure  he  has 
elected  to  leave  the  trees  most  of  the 
time  and  seek  shelter  in  the  ground,  but 
in  all  essential  parts  he  remains  a  squir¬ 
rel.  He  has  blunted  his  claws  a  bit  by 
using  them  for  shovels,  but  they  will  still 


help  him  up  a  tree  when  he  wishes.  Lack 
of  climbing  exercises  has  thickened  his 
body,  and  short  legs  are  much  more 
serviceable  for  digging.  As  for  giving  up 
climbing  entirely,  “ask  him.” 

Go  out  in  the  meadow  some  bright  day 
in  early  Summer  where  there  is  an  old 
rail  fence.  Take  along  a  good  pair  of 
field  glasses  and  keep  behind  a  clump  of 
bushes.  Ivook  along  the  bottom  of  the 
fence  until  you  see  the  pile  of  dirt  that 
marks  a  woodchuck’s  hole.  Then  look  in 
the  angle  between  the  top  rail  and  the 
stake.  There  is  a  chuck  curled  up  in  the 
sunshine.  A  little  farther  along  the 
fence  runs  along  the  brow  of  a  hill  and 
a  branching  cherry  tree  grows  up  through 
it.  Ivook  up  along  each  branch,  especial¬ 
ly  those  with  sunshine  on  the  places 
where  they  fork.  You  may  get  pretty 
well  toward  the  top  before  you  see  the 
chuck,  looking  like  a  ball  of  gray  wool. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  he  could  have 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  fence  or  up 
through  the  tree  from  one  branch  to  an¬ 
other,  but  a  little  farther  along  is  a 
young  elm  with  no  branches  for  seven  or 
eight  feet.  There  is  a  chuck  curled  up 
on  the  first  large  limb  of  that  tree.  Later 
in  the  season  when  they  begin  to  put  on 
tat  for  the  Winter  they  will  not  climb 
quite  so  easily,  but  the  corner  of  the 
fence  rail  will  be  occupied  almost  until 
cool  weather  comes. 

It  is  easier  to  find  woodchucks  in  trees 
than  it  is  to  see  them  climbing  there. 
They  may  not  seem  very  shy  when  sit¬ 
ting  on  their  own  doorstep,  but  they 
like  to  have  all  observers  far  away  when 
they  do  any  climbing.  One  day  I  was 
going  to  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning.  About  the  center  of  the  pear 
orchard  something  crossed  the  road,  and 
1  hurried  over  to  investigate.  It  proved 
to  be  a  very  large  chuck,  taking  an  extra 
long  journey  from  one  hole  to  another. 
As  there  was  no  other  shelter  lie  went 
up  one  of  the  little  trees  as  easily  as  a 
squirrel.  It  was  a  climb  of  perhaps  five 
feet  to  the  first  limb  on  a  tree  possibly 
two  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  whole 
was  certainly  done  as  quickly  as  a  cat 
could  have  made  it.  Can  lie  climb? 
Certainly  he  can.  alfked  c.  weed. 


A  Census  of  Fruit  Trees 

The  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  finds  that  bearing  peach 
trees  are  decreasing  in  New  York  but  in¬ 
creasing  at  the  South.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  peach  trees  (30  per  cent)  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  in  New  York  are  3  0 
years  old  and  over.  These  represent  the 
trees  planted  prior  to  1010.  During  the 
World  War  planting  decreased,  and  in 
3039  and  1931  extremely  cold  weather 
killed  many,  so  that  the  number  eight  and 
nine  years  old  (planted  in  1917  and 
1918)  was  only  S  per  cent  of  the  total 
trees  standing  in  the  Fall  of  1925.  This 
was  also  the  case  with  the  trees  six  and 
seven  years  old  (planted  in  1919  and 
1920).  The  trees  four  and  five  years 
old,  however,  made  up  13  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  those  two  and  three  years  old 
made  up  28  per  cent  of  the  total,  while 
the  trees  one  year  old  or  under  were  13 
per  cent.  These  figures  relate  to  the 
numbers  during  the  Winter  of  1925-20. 
Heavy  winter-killing  in  young  orchards, 
apparently  more  severe  on  poorly  drained 
land,  has  been  apparent  in  some  sections 
of  Western  New  York  this  Spring. 

Should  a  normal  percentage  of  trees 
die  each  year  and  average  care  be  given 
to  the  rest,  a  downward  trend  in  New 
York  production  may  be  looked  for  un¬ 
til  the  trees  which  are  now  four  and  five 
years  old  reach  their  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  younger  trees  come  into  bear¬ 
ing,  when  an  increasing  trend  can  be  ex¬ 
pected,  its  duratio-  depending  on  the 
plantings  during  the  next  few  years.  In 
any  individual  year  the  total  crop  is 
more  dependent  on  weather  conditions 
than  it  is  on  changes  in  .the  number  of 
bearing  trees. 

The  proportion  of  trees  of  various  ages 
in  New  Jersey  and  Michigan  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  New  York. 

In  the  Southern  States,  which  are  now 
the  heaviest  shippers  to  eastern  markets, 
there  is  a  much  lower  proportion  of  trees 
over  10  years  old  than  in  the  Northern 
States,  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  in 
the  numbers  from  six  to  nine  years  old 
and  a  substantially  larger  number  from 
two  to  five  years  old.  In  Georgia,  55  per 
cent  of  the  total  trees  reported  were  be¬ 
tween  two  and  five  years  old,  compared 
with  41  per  cent  of  these  ages  in  New 
York.  Of  the  trees  one  year  old  and 
under,  however,  the  Southern  States 
showed  a  decided  decrease.  Should  the 
trees  now  growing  in  the  South  come  to 
maturity,  an  increasing  production  may 
be  expected  for  several  years. 


Repelling  Bees  from 
Cottage 

The  question  has  been  raised  by  the 
owners  of  a  Summer  cottage  as  to  how 
they  can  keep  bees  from  locating  in  the 
walls.  It  seems  that  vandals  periodically 
rip  boards  off  the  cottage  in  order  to  rob 
the  bees.  Would  tar,  creosote  or  moth 
balls  placed  in  the  walls  be  sufficient  re¬ 
pellent?  Perhaps  someone  has  had  an 
experience  of  this  kind  and  can  tell  us 
about  it. 


We  Are  All  Victims  of  Curiosity 
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Wind  and  Cloud 


The  first  strawberry  ripened  today,  the 
eleventh  of  June.  This  being  the  162d 
day  of  the  year,  the  first  strawberry  is 
just  two  weeks  late.  The  patch  is  still 
whitened  with  blossoms  and  in  turning 
ripe  ahead  of  the  rest,  this  berry  reminds 
me  of  the  great  men  of  all  times  who,  it 
is  said,  were  far  advanced  among  their 
fellows.  It  lies  at  the  end  of  a  row  be¬ 
hind  a  warm  green  hedge  with  hundreds 
of  others,  but  only  this  one  is  red,  plump 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  month  of  May  was  cold  and  dis¬ 
appointing,  like  a  maiden  to  a  lover  whom 
she  finds  distasteful.  So  far,  we  have 
found  a  June  hard  to  follow.  On  the 
second  of  June  we  covered  young  pota¬ 
to  plants  that  were  eight  inches  high  in 
fear  of  frost,  but  the  frost  swept  over 
us  in  the  breeze  that  blew  all  night,  and 
the  Central  New  York  frost  that  was 
predicted  by  radio  materialized  west  of 
here,  at  Buffalo. 

The  hailstorm  was  within  five  miles 
of  us,  so  that  we  saw  the  streaks  of  yel¬ 
low  in  its  black  clouds  and  Daddy  said 
very  gravely,  “Hail  is  coming.”  But  we 
saw  only  a  momentary  flicker  of  ice, 
after  all.  As  if  a  great  hand  had 
reached  out  of  the  heavens  and  directed 
the  gigantic  spectacle,  the  black  mass 
swerved  to  the  east,  and  later  we  heard 
of  potato  plants  stripped  !by  hail,  straw¬ 
berries  pecked  with  tiny  devastations. 
We,  the  humble  countrymen,  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  see  this,  to  feel  the  Almighty 
passing  by  in  a  thunder  cloud,  to  measure 
our  importance  before  a  great  power  that 
we  know  not  of — and  escape. 

“Let  God’s  will  be  done,”  murmured 
Perkins,  with  the  reverent  emphasis  that 
black  folk  seem  always  to  intone  with 
their  words.  Somehow  even  the  fact  that 
Perkins  had  undertaken  to  spread  news¬ 
paper  between  a  tender  plant  and  the  will 
of  God  that  frosty  night,  could  not  nullify 
the  impression  of  the  futility  of  man  in 
the  presence  of  a  universe. 

I  remember  too  well,  one  clear  moon¬ 
light  night  when  we  labored  all  night  long 
to  save  a  field  of  magnificent  young 
plants,  and  that  night  we  failed.  The 
air  was  so  still  that  the  smoke  from  our 
smudge  went  straight  up,  like  silver  pil¬ 
lars  all  across  the  field.  The  thermom¬ 
eter  dropped  point  by  point  inexorably 
until  the  film  of  frost  could  be  plainly 
seen  on  the  leaves  of  those  plants.  And 
then  the  courage  went  out  of  us,  and 
we  turned  into  the  house.  We  had  sun- 
treated  that  seed  all  Winter,  dropped  it 
carefully  by  hand  and  the  result  had 
been  a  field  that  I  never  expect  to  see 
duplicated,  all  ready  budded  and  about  to 
burst  into  flower.  So  as  the  night  was 
well  spent  we  went  in  for  an  hour  s  rest. 
I  was  roused  by  the  .sound  of  someone 
pumping  water  and  finally  got  up  and 
went  back  to  see  what  was  going  on.  It 
was  daylight  then,  a  queer  white  day¬ 
light  unreal  as  a  battlefield.  Perk  had 
been  pumping  water  into  the  spray  can 
and  carrying  to  the  drooping  glittering 
field  out  there. 

“I  reckon  if  we  could  get  a  good  rain 
right  now,”  he  said,  “it  might  save  them, 
but  seein’  it  ain’t  goin’  to  rain,  I  jest 
thought  I’d  pour  on  a  little  water.  No’m 
I  jest  couldn’t  go  to  bed  somehow.”  The 
rain  didn’t  come  for  two  weeks. 

In  the  county  jail  today  there  sits  an¬ 
other  colored  man,  and  he  too  loved  land. 
A  terrible  thing  has  come  to  him  because 
he  tried  to  buy  a  few  acres  of  soil  to 
call  his  own;  the  payments  were  almost 
finished  and  he  expected  the  money  from 
a  brother  in  Detroit  to  conclude  the  last 
installment.  Something  delayed  his 
brother’s  letter  in  the  mail,  and  the  white 
man  who  had  sold  him  the  land  wouldn’t 
wait.  The  thought  of  losing  his  land 
made  this  pleasant  young  colored  man 
whom  everybody  liked,  into  a  murderer, 
or  at  least  the  Stale  will  charge  that, 
lie  was  so  good-natured  that  when  he 
borrowed  the  gun,  people  thought  he  was 
joking.  And  the  very  next  day  along 
came  the  letter  with  money  to  cancel  his 
indebtedness — too  late.  Everyone  in  our 
section  is  more-  deeply  concerned  over 
this  than  they  like  to  admit.  Only  last 
week  one  of  our  worst  criminals,  a  gun¬ 
man  who  had  killed  an  officer  resisting 
arrest,  and  who  is  notorious  for  making 
successful  escapes  from  prison,  got  away 
with  a  light  ^prison  sentence.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  prison  will  not  hold  him  long. 
So  now  one  looks  at  the  headlines 
thoughtfully,  not  as  hopefully  as  Perk¬ 
ins  with  his  faith  in  New  England.  Will 
only  money  or  lack  of  it  decide  the  case? 
The  white  man  flaunted  his  money  and 
laughed  at  justice.  The  black  man  has 
no  money,  nothing  .but  what  is  called  a 
good  i-ecord. 

“I  reckon  justice’ll  be  done  here  in  New 
York  State,”  declared  Perk.  But  I 
thought  he  was  using  the  same  tone  he 
used  when  he  said  “I  jest  thought  I’d 
pour  on  a  little  water.” 

The  storm  is  some  days  past.  The  po¬ 
tato  plants  have  answered  the  call  of 
the  sun,  have  risen  from  the  soil  a  -sec¬ 
ond  time.  Little  Mark  cannot  decide 
whether  to  wear  shoes  or  to  go  barefoot, 
and  one  often  runs  across  a  little  heap  of 
brown  stockings  where  Mark  changed 
his  mind.  Stockings  come  off  easily 
enough,  but  they  are  a  nuisance  to  put 
on.  Mark,  I  regret  to  say,  is  not  above 
holding  the  little  black  pig’s  tail  if  he 
neglects  to  keep  it  inside  the  gate.  Hold¬ 
ing  a  live  pig’s  tail  in  one’s  hand  is  not 
an  experience  that  comes  often,  and 


Mark  is  only  three.  Yesterday  I  sighted 
him  standing  high  and  dry  on  top  of  the 
gate,  which  is  six  feet  high  and  hedged 
on  top  with  chicken  wire.  And  when  I 
ran  out  in  some  anxiety  : 

“Why,  mother,  I  can  get  down  all  right, 
see !”  and  his  toes  seeking  convenient 
holes,  did,  indeed,  bring  him  safely  to  the 
ground. 

It  seems  very  hard  to  know  when  to 
stop  in  this  matter  of  allowing  a  child 
to  direct  himself.  There  seems  to  come 
a  time  when  careful  supervision  along 
lines  of  perfect  physical  safety  will  not 
do.  The  hunger  for  actual  adventure,  the 
temptation  to  rub  up  against  danger  in 
the  raw,  is  often  met  with  parental 
anxiety.  Yet  the  child  is  in  better  con¬ 
dition  physically  and  mentally  to  make 
mistakes  now  than  lie  ever  will  be  again. 
Youth  is  the  time  for  man  to  learn  to 
direct  himself,  and  a  child  should  never 
be  told  “don’t”  unless  there  is  no  way 
for  him  to  get  it  by  experience. 

There  are  many  cases  where  children 
have  been  refused  a  chance  to  ride  horse¬ 
back  on  the  farm  for  fear  they  would  get 
hurt,  and  instantly  the  farm  began  to  be 
a  dismal  place  to  them,  where  before  it 
had  been  a  promise,  an  adventure.  If 
the  father  or  mother  of  such  a  child 
would  take  girl  or  boy  by  the  hand,  go 
to  the  stable,  select  the  most  reliable  of 
the  horses  and  help  in  the  first  mounting, 
a  great  deal  of  later  unhappiness  might 
be  averted. 

Farm  -life  is  the  very  cradle  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  experience.  MBS.  F.  n.  unger. 


Controlling  “Worms”  in 
Flour  or  Meal 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  keep  whole 
wheat  flour  all  Summer,  so  it  will  not 
get  bugs  or  worms  in  it?  We  have  just 
had  a  lot  ground,  and  we  are  afraid  it 
will  not  keep.  MRS.  c.  F.  b. 

Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

The  larvae  (worms)  of  several  small 
hioths  infest  flour  and  meal  and  other 
food  products,  often  causing  considerable 
damage.  The  most  destructive  of  these 
is  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth.  The 
adult  moth  lays  eggs  on  the  material, 
and  when  the  eggs  hatch  the  larvae  bur¬ 
row  in,  spinning  a  web  as  they  go,  leav¬ 
ing  a  mass  all  webbed  together.  When 
the  caterpillar  is  full  grown  it  leaves  its 
original  web  and  spins  a  new  web  which 
becomes  a  cocoon  in  which  to  undergo 
its  transformations  to  pupa  and  adult. 
It  is  while  searching  for  a  suitable  place 
for  tx-ansfox-mation  that  the  insect  is 
most  troublesome.  The  infested  flour  be¬ 
comes  felted  together  and  lumpy  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  many  webs. 

To  avoid  infestation  from  these  worms 
always  use  good  clean  sacks  or  bari-els 
to  put  your  new  flour  or  meal  in,  and 
store  in  a  cool  dry  place.  If  your  stoi-e- 
room  has  been  infested  before  clean  it 
out  and  fumigate  it  with  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide.  Carbon  bisulphide  is  highly  in¬ 
flammable,  and  all  pi-ecaxxtions  should  be 
taken  to  keep  any  lights  well  away  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  room  while  the  fumi¬ 
gation  is  in  progress.  Make  the  room 
airtight  by  sealing  up  the  cracks  around 
the  windows  and  any  other  cracks  with 
strips  of  newspapei's  soaked  in  water  and 
plastered  on.  Place  the  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide  in  shallow  dishes  or  pans,  up  off 
the  floor  on  a  chair,  table  or  shelf.  The 
gas  is  heavier  than  air,  and  sinks  to  the 
flooi’,  killing  all  insects  below.  Close  the 
door  tightly  and  leave  the  room  for  48 
hours.  Use  the  carbon  bisulphide  at  the 
rate  of  5  lbs.  to  1,000  cu.  ft.  of  space 
(thus  a  room  10x10x10  ft.  would  require 
5  lbs.).  The  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  70  degrees  or  above  for  the 
fumigation  to  be  most  effective. 

Caution. — Certain  precautions  should 
always  be  observed.  The  vapor  of  carboix 
bisulphide  is  deadly  poisonous  to  all 
forms  of  animal  life  if  inhaled  in  suf¬ 
ficient  amount,  but  there  is  no  danger  iu 
inhaling,  a  small  amount.  The  vapor 
is  highly  inflammable,  but  with  proper 
care  that  no  fire  of  any  kind  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  lighted  cigar,  lantern,  or  light  of 
any  kind,  be  brought  into  the  vicinity  un¬ 
til  the  fumes  have  entii-ely  passed  away, 
no  trouble  will  be  experienced.  After  4S 
hours  the  room  should  be  opened  up  and 
allowed  to  air  thoroughly  for  at  least 
one  day  befoi’e  anyone  should  attempt  to 
work  in  it. 

If  the  flour  or  meal  is  treated  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  and  the  store-room  kept 
closed  when  not  in  use  there  should  be 
no  trouble  from  the  worms  for  that  yeai\ 
If,  however,  the  flour  should  be  found  to 
be  infested  during  the  Summer,  due  to 
improper  treatment  or  for  other  reasons, 
leave  the  flour  in  the  store-room  and 
fumigate  the  room  just  as  described  for 
the  empty  room,  taking  care  to  place  the 
pans  or  dishes  of  carbon  bisulphide  above 
the  highest  container  of  flour.  Flour  so 
fumigated  should  not  be  used  for  a  week 
or  two.  D.  M.  D. 


“Yes,  we  have  our  troubles,”  com¬ 
plained  a  park  policeman  -the  other  day. 

“For  instance,  there’s  Mrs.  - ,  who 

lias  donated  a  marble  bird  bath.  Only 
yestiddy  she  called  me  over  and  told  me 
it  was  for  sparrows  and  not  to  allow  any 
other  birds  to  bathe  in  it !” — New  York 
Sum 


What  Two  Rural  Teachers 
Found  Out 

I  am  a  teacher  of  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  rural  schools,  besides  being  farm 
born  and  raised.  Five  years  of  my  life 
were  spent  in  education  in  a  medium-sized 
city,  so  I  have  had  a  chance  to  know  the 
advantages  of  both  kinds  of  life,  and 
would  not  trade  my  humble  position  as 
rural  teacher  for  a  city  principalship.  I 
do  not  care  for  the  city  mode  of  life, 
where  the  family  downstairs  do  not  even 
know  the  names  of  those  on  the  next 
floor.  To  the  rural  teacher  who  thinks 
her  place  is  unimportant  and  devoid  of 
opportunity  let  me  say  now  that  in  no 
place  or  capacity  can  one  find  more 
chance  of  service  -to  one’s  community  and 
opportunity  for  -self  advancement  as  be¬ 
ing  a  leader  among  rural  youngsters. 
City  children  do  not  respond  to  a  teach¬ 


er’s  efforts  as  do  the  children  who  are 
acquainted  with  nature.  . 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  a  plan 
which  a  neighbor  teacher  and  I  are  using 
to  surprising  advantage  in  arousing 
school  interest,  enthusiasm  in  work  and 
co-operation  between  parents  and  school. 
Last  Fall  we  held  a  Hallowe’en  festival 
and  from  it  received  $16.60  which  we  coxx- 
sidered  good  to  have  clear  of  expenses. 
Being  undecided  as  to  the  best  way  in 
which  to  expend  our  -money  we  sought 
the  advice  of  my  friend  teacher's  grand¬ 
mother,  an  up-to-date  elderly  lady,  Who 
is  a  retired  farmer  and  business  woman, 
and  noted  for  her  valuable  and  kind  ad¬ 
vice  to  all  who  seek  it.  Meditating  for 
some  time  she  finally  “arrived”  and  with 
lier>  kind  face  animated  with  interest 
said :  “Well,  girls,  why  don't  you  take 
the  school  children  to  Watkins  Glen?” 
Tlioixgh  respecting  her  suggestion  we 
thouglit  it  rather  far-fetched,  considering 
the  distance  of  90  miles,  and  knowing 
the  cost  of  a  suitable  conveyance  to  carry 
the  25  children  to  be  $90.  But  with 
her,  “you  can  do  it,  gilds”  ringing  in  Our 
ea rs  and  the  memory,  of  her  confident 
handclasp  we  -set  to  work  to  earn  the 
balance,  $73.40,  which  would  take  our 


schools  to  one  of  New  York’s  nature 
scenic  wondex-s.  Our  first  adventure 
now  was  the  discussing  of  the  trip  with 
the  parents.  Here  we  incidentally  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  children’s 
fathers  and  mothers  and  gained  their 
unanimous  approval  regarding  our  trip. 
This  was  another  big  stimulus  which 
spurred  us  on.  All  the  above  happened 
in  November,  1925.  Today,  the  goal  is 
in  sight,  the  bus  chartered  and  the  day 
set  for  our  trip.  The  school  children 
are  so  glad  and  proud,  and  such  fun  a3 
we  have  had  planning !  Twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  we  raised  at  a  school  fair  for  which 
our  girls  made  all  kinds  of  fancywork, 
and  thus  learned  many  valuable  sewing 
lessons.  Some  of  the  older  boys  made 
breadboards,  book-ends  and  all  sorts  of 
toys  from  wood  and  spools.  Our  pupils 
are  now  busy  selling  chances  on  a  quilt 
which  the  older  girls  made,  and  furnished 
the  pieces  for  also.  We  have  offered  a 


little  prize  to  the  pupil  selling  the  most 
numbers.  We  have  planned  to  make  $10 
in  -this  way. 

Thi-ee  well-to-do  interested  (and  child¬ 
less)  farmers  recently  pledged  $5  apiece. 
From  six  people  outside  our  school  dis¬ 
trict  who  have  spoken  for  rides  to  the 
Glen  with  us  we  expect  $18.  We  know 
the  small  balance  will  come  somehow 
and,  if  it  doesn’t,  we  teachers  will  glad¬ 
ly  make  it  up. 

I  can  honestly  say  I  never  enjoyed 
teaching  before,  for  I  had  not  leanxed 
how  to  arouse  interest.  Teachers  who 
find  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  among  their 
pupils  will  be  more  than  compensated 
for  all  trouble  if  they  try  the  pleasure 
trip  incentive.  We  hope  we  are  estab¬ 
lishing  a  precedent  in  our  district  which 
will  be  continued  each  year  by  teachers 
and  pupils  who  follow.  p.  m.  w. 


The  1925  Index 

Readei-s  who  have  not  received  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  Annual  Index  fox- 
1925,  and  wish  a  copy,  will  be  supplied 
free  on  application  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Ready  for  Trip  to  Watkins  Glen 


An  Arbor  Day  Excursion 


The  Teacher  and  Her  Pupils 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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transactions.  <  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
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Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Your  slogan,  “We  must  do  it  ourselves”  evidences 
that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Bible.  See  Thessalonians 
IV  11-12.  B.K. 

Pennsylvania. 

NO  doubt  the  great  majority  of  our  readers  can 
quote  the  passage  from  memory.  It  is  a  good 
text  and  we  print  it  in  full : 

“And  that  ye  study  to  he  quiet  and  to  do  your  own 
business,  and  to  icork  with  your  own  hands  as  we 
commanded  you. 

“ That  ye  may  icallc  honestly  toward  them  that  are 
without  and  that  ye  may  have  lack  of  nothing.” 

Thus  there  seems  good  scriptural  endorsement  for 
the  advice  to  “do  it  yourself”  The  advice  to  work 
with  your  own  hands  and  to  study  to  be  quiet  will 
fit  in  anywhere,  and  is  peculiarly  fit  this  year  in 
New  York  State.  Let  us  spend  no  time  in  long  talk¬ 
ing  and  threats,  but  pledge  that  we  Avill  never  sup¬ 
port  any  enemy  of  the  Joiner  bills.  Then  we  will 
prepare  our  ballots  with  our  own  hands. 

ip 

DURING  the  past  few  weeks  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  have  passed  out  of  college  to 
enter  the  real  battle  of  life.  At  various  commence¬ 
ments  noted  men  have  spoken — so  handing  out  all 
degrees  of  nonsense  and  wisdom  to  the  graduates. 
It  must  be  said  that  in  the  millions  of  words  poured 
over  the  heads  of  these  college  graduates  we  have 
about  everything  between  common  sense  and  uncom¬ 
mon  nonsense.  At  Cornell  Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown 
said  among  other  sensible  things: 

Caps  and  gowns  have  their  significance  and  impres¬ 
siveness,  but  remember  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
world’s  work  is  being  done  by  men  and  women  in  their 
shirt-sleeves,  or  what  corresponds  to  their  shirt-sleeves 
in  their  particular  profession.  The  opportunity  for 
maturity  is  steep  ascent. 

There  are  some  who  come  to  college  under  their  own 
steam.  There  are  others  who  were  sent  to  college. 
These  latter  people  have  .been  exposed  to  learning,  but 
it  never  took.  Many  of  them  pass,  as  we  call  it,  and 
leave  college  no  better  educated  than  when  they  en¬ 
tered. 

These  remarks  are  of  peculiar  significance  to  grad¬ 
uates  of  agricultural  schools.  One  trouble  with  pro¬ 
fessional  agriculture  is  that  the  teachers  and  various 
officials  have  somehow  convinced  themselves  that 
they  are  the  most  important  group  in  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  providing  food  and  raiment  for  the  people. 
That  is  a  dangerous  and  misleading  belief.  The 
world  is  still  fed  and  clothed  by  the  great  mass  of 
working  farmers  who  know  very  little  about  science, 
but  who  are  more  familiar  with  sweat  and  service 
to  the  soil.  About  the  most  foolish  thing  that  a 
fledgling  B.  S.  or  Ph.  D.  from  some  college  can  do  is 
to  assume  a  patronizing  attitude  toward  some  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  who  has  made  a  living  and  raised  a 
good  family  on  a  farm.  As  for  what  Dr.  Brown  says 
about  boys  who  go  to  college  “under  their  own 
steam”  and  those  who  are  merely  sent — our  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  there  never  was  a  timer  word  spoken 
about  college  education. 

* 

E  have  advised  our  educators  and  advanced 
teachers  to  read  “Understood  Betsy,”  by  Dor¬ 
othy  Canfield  Fisher.  It  is  the  story  of  a  little  girl 
who  went  from  the  city  to  live  in  the  country.  In 
the  city  school  she  was  pampered  and  “graded”  and 
organized  until  the  poor  little  thing  had  no  initiative 
and  no  sense  of  responsibility.  Then  as  a  result  of 
family  troubles  she  was  sent  to  live  in  Vermont  and 
put  into  a  district  school — just  sent  there  without 
fuss  or  feathers.  The  growth  of  this  little  girl  in 
human  knowledge  and  responsibility  is  developed  in 
a  very  striking  manner.  No  one  can  read  the  book 
without  realizing  something  of  the  power  carried  by 
the  old-time  district  school.  Now  Mrs.  Fisher  has 
carried  her  argument  for  the  district  school  further 
in  an  article  in  the  Survey  Graphic.  She  tells  how 
Vermont  people  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  the 


district  school  in  country  neighborhoods  and  how 
it  has  benefited  the  rural  communities.  Vermont's 
policy  has  been  to  retain  the  country  schools  and 
improve  them.  The  foundation  thought  has  been 
that  they  must  be  retained,  that  no  superior  power 
shall  remove  them  against  the  will  of  the  local  peo¬ 
ple.  Thus,  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  schools, 
the  country  people  have  rallied  to  their  support  and 
taken  on  a  local  pride  in  seeing  them  improve.  Now 
we  want  the  school  authorities  of  New  York  State 
to  read  this  statement,  and  then  ask  themselves 
fairly  what  their  own  policy  has  been.  No  one  wants 
to  do  tliem  any  injustice,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
their  feeling  toward  the  district  school  has  been 
such  that  a  great  majority  of  our  country  people  feel 
that  they  would  like  to  see  such  schools  eliminated 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Somehow  they  do  not  seem 
able  to  understand  the  feeling  among  country  peo¬ 
ple  regarding  these  schools.  These  people  feel  that 
the  fight  against  the  Joiner  bills  indicates  that  the 
Education  Department  will  not  trust  the  farmers  to 
govern  their  own  schools.  We  should  all  like  to  hear 
one  single  unselfish  reason  why  the  principle  of 
home  rule  for  the  school  district  is  not  just  and 
fair. 

* 

THE  more  we  hear  about  that  primary  contest 
in  Iowa  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  western 
farmers  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  political  revolt  It 
may  stop  at  the  effort  to  elect  “western  men  who  rep¬ 
resent  the  West,”  as  one  of  our  readers  puts  it,  or 
it  may  mean  a  new  party  or  a  serious  party  split. 
Just  now  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  work  inside 
the  Republican  party  and  either  control  it  or  in¬ 
fluence  its  leaders.  The  failure  of  the  old  Populist 
and  Progressive  parties  is  freely  remembered  by 
the  leaders  of  this  farmers’  movement.  They  also 
realize  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  find  com¬ 
mon  ground  with  the  eastern  farmers  and  eastern 
consumers.  Both  of  these  classes  are  heavy  con¬ 
sumers  of  western  grain  and  meat  and  increased 
costs  for  food  would  hurt  them.  In  fact,  as  things 
now  are,  the  program  of  the  western  farmers  leads 
to  a  sectional  issue.  The  West  and  the  South  may 
combine  on  such  an  issue,  but  it  does  not  now  seem 
probable  that  the  East  can  join.  The  most  significant 
thing  about  it  all  is  the  fact  that  these  western 
farmers  have  found  a  new  political  issue.  They  are 
determined  to  have  some  form  of  legislation  that 
Will  help  to  maintain  farm  prices  and  take  care  of 
the  surplus.  They  know  what  they  want  and  have 
been  able  to  agree  on  it.  The  nomination  of  Brook- 
hart  in  Iowa  has  given  them  a  chance  to  show  that 
they  mean  business  and  will  stand  for  their  new 
issue.  As  a  result  they  will  get  some  favorable 
legislation — not  all  they  desire,  but  enough  to  show 
that  .the  conservatives  realize  that  they  must  do 
something.  The  trouble  with  many  political  desires 
or  class  reforms  is  that  the  voters  are  not  able  to 
present  a  clear  issue  so  as  to  show  their  powei\  We 
may  say  what  we  will  about  the  political  freedom 
in  a  republic,  but  no  class  of  people  will  ever  obtain 
full  justice  until  it  can  demonstrate  its  power.  That 
is  the  most  convincing  thing  in  the  political  world. 
Those  Iowa  farmers  found  their  issue  and  thus 
show  their  power*.  There  is  a  lesson  for  New  York 
farmers  in  this.  For  many  years  they  have  lacked 
a  clean  straight  issue  of  their  own — one  that  will 
enable  them  to  show  their  independence  and 
strength.  Now  this  year  they  have  it  in  this  district 
school  question — in  the  principle  of  the  Joiner  bills. 
Let  them  show  their  power  by  absolutely  refusing 
to  vote  for  any  member  of  the  Legislature  who  will 
not  give  a  pledge  to  vote  for  that  bill  and  they  will 
gain  more  respect  from  the  political  leaders  than 
they  have  ever  known  before. 

* 

THE  use  of  tractors  has  brought  about  many  new 
fai*m  methods — impossible  before  because  of  a 
lack  of  power.  New  methods  of  cultivating  orchards, 
harrowing  plowed  ground  and  seeding  have  been 
made  possible  by  increase  of  power.  We  have  re¬ 
ports  of  these  new  methods  every  week.  They  help 
us  to  understand  how,  even  when  fewer  hired  men 
are  left,  farmers  are  able  to  keep  up  total  produc¬ 
tion.  H.  B.  Tukey  gives  this  description  of  a  new 
way  of  seeding: 

All  great  discoveries  are  made  by  more  than  one 
person  at  about  the  same  time.  Mr.  Dwight’s  recent 
contribution  in  regard  to  covering  grass  seed  with  a 
tractor-drawn  disk  and  roller  calls  to  mind  that  we 
have  been  covering  our  cover-crop  seed  the  past  three 
years  by  a  similar  method,  only  minus  the  roller  and 
with  a  single  24-ft.  orchard  disk.  At  first  we  set  the 
disks  slightly,  but  the  chap  who  was  running  the 
tractor  found  the  draft  so  light  that  the  first  thing 
the  rest  of  us  knew  he  was  in  high  gear  and  bobbing 
up  and  down  across  the  field  in  a  whirl  of  dust.  There¬ 
upon  we  stopped  operations,  set  the  disks  straight,  and 
found  that  at  high  speed  the  disks  would  throw  suf¬ 


ficient  dirt  to  cover.  Another  possibility  that  we  never 
quite  perfected  was  mounting  a  platform  on  front  of 
the  tractor  from  which  a  man  feverishly  grinding  a 
cyclone  hand  seeder  could  seed  a  strip  ahead  of  the 
tractor  just  wide  enough  for  the  disk  to  cover.  We 
never  developed  the  plan  because  the  speed  of  all  op¬ 
eration  was  so  high  that  it  was  bad  for  nerves  and 
gray  hairs,  especially  watching  the  driver  dodge  the 
young  trees  in  the  orchard !  Now  stretch  your  imagina¬ 
tion  arid  see  a  power-driven  seeder  and  a  man  shovel¬ 
ing  seed  into  the  hopper  at  a  great  rate  like  a  fireman 
on  a  fast  locomotive ! 

* 

XTRACT  from  a  reader  who  lives  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks:  “June  7 — This  is  a  cold,  cold  day 
with  snow  in  the  air.  It  actually  did  snow  on  the 
fourth  of  June  quite  enough  to  say  snow.” 

It  looks  as  if  this  season  will  pass  on  down  into 
history  as  a  record  for  unseasonable  weather.  Our 
reports  from  all  over  show  that  most  farm  work 
and  farm  crops  are  far  behind.  On  some  of  the 
warm,  lighter  lands  some  crops  are  reasonably  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  in  most  sections  everything  is  behind. 
Dry  weather  has  accompanied  the  cold  season  and, 
on  the  whole,  grass  is  not  satisfactory.  Oats  and 
rye  ai*e  generally  good.  Potatoes  promise  well  where 
the  soil  has  been  warm  enough  to  sprout  them  but 
corn  is  backward.  This  is  proving  a  good  season 
for  the  southern  and  western  farmers  who  supply 
vegetables  to  our  city  markets.  On  the  whole,  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  change  soon  crops  will  be  moderate 
and  prices  better  than  usual.  As  for  fruit  the  late 
season  makes  it  difficult  to  make  a  fair  comparison 
with  former  years,  but  at  this  moment  it  seems 
there  are  more  apples  and  peaches  on  the  North 
Atlantic  slope  than  last  year. 

EVERAL  of  our  Virginia  readers  have  written 
asking  if  it  is  true  that  the  State  prohibits  po¬ 
tato  planting  as  a  second  crop  after  May  1.  It 
seems  that  potato  growers  in  the  counties  of  North¬ 
ampton  and  Accomac  have  found  the  second  crop  of 
potatoes  very  unprofitable  of  late -years.  These  coun¬ 
ties  represent  the  thumb  of  land  which  runs  down 
south  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  The  sec¬ 
ond  crop  is  planted  after  the  first  crop  is  dug.  It 
is  usually  very  small  and  attracts  as  a  host  crop 
several  bad  insects.  These  things  being  evident  a 
large  number  of  growers  decided  that  the  best 
plan  is  to  quit  growing  this  second  crop.  So  they 
petitioned  the  State  Crop  Pest  Commission  to  issue 
a  regulation  forbidding  the  planting  of  this  second 
crop.  This  we  understand  applies  to  these  two 
counties  only.  We  should  think  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  out  such  an  order. 

* 

DURING  1925  22,500  persons  were  killed  by  au¬ 
tomobiles  in  this  country.  That  is  a  rise  of 
10  per  cent  in  one  year.  During  the  same  year 
about  675,000  persons  were  injured  but  not  killed 
by  cars.  Compare  this  record  with  the  number  of 
Americans  killed  or  wounded  during  the  World  War, 
and  we  quickly  see  that  gasoline  was  more  fatal 
than  the  German  army.  The  great  majority  of  these 
accidents  occurred  in  the  cities,  and  most  of  them 
might  have  been  avoided  by  more  careful  driving. 
Intoxicated  drivers  were  responsible  for  much  of  the 
trouble,  but  the  naturally  reckless  and  daring  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  their  share.  A  drunken  driver 
is  more  dangerous  than  a  mad  dog  on  a  crowded 
street  or  road,  and  whenever  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  a  driver  is  a  habitual  drinker  his  license  should 
be  revoked  for  life.  There  are  something  like 
twenty  million  motor  vehicles  now  traveling  over 
American  roads,  and  each  year  brings  more  of  them. 
It  would  be  an  aid  to  society  if  20  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  now  sit  at  the  car  wheel  were  denied  the 
right  to  drive  a  car. 


Brevities 

New  York  pastures  are  in  poor  shape. 

To  be  worthy  of  his  hire  the  laborer  must  be  capable 
of  goining  up  higher. 

The  dairyman  with  a  Summer  silo  well  filled  is  well 
off  in  this  poor  pasture  year. 

New  York  wheat,  what  there  is  of  it,  is  poor — about 
60  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop. 

Statistics  show  that  the  country  villages  have  more 
clergymen  per  capita  than  the  cities. 

Under  the  new  law  imported  clover  seed  from  Italy 
must  be  stained  red  before  it  can  be  sold. 

Friends  of  the  Joiner  school  bills  in  the  last  Legis¬ 
lature  should  be  re-elected.  Enemies  should  be  left  at 
home. 

Where  property  is  located  in  two  school  districts 
you  pay  school  taxes  in  both.  The  assessed  value  of 
your  farm  must  be  divided  between  them. 

Several  readers  want  to  know  if  White  sweet  clover 
can  be  seeded  with  buckwheat.  If  so  what  was  the 
outcome?  We  think  of  trying  it  this  year. 

Several  readers  have  complained  about  worms  get¬ 
ting  into  the  well.  One  practical  suggestion  for  a  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  put  several  live  fish  in  the  water!  • 
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The  Clougher  Milk  Bribery  Case 

TJ.  CLOUGHER,  the  one  time  secretary  to  ex- 
•  commissioner  of  health,  Dr.  Frank  .T.  Monaghan, 
for  the  city  of  New  York,  was  found  guilty  last  week 
by  a  jury  on  two  indictments;  accepting  unlawful 
fees,  and  acceptance  of  a  bribe.  The  charge  was 
that  he  accepted  money  on  a  promise  to  allow  Wis¬ 
consin  cream  to  come  into  the  city.  He  was  con¬ 
victed  on  the  testimony  of  Harry  Danziger  who  has 
confessed  to  extortion  and  turned  State’s  evidence. 
Danziger  was  corroborated  by  his  stenographer,  who, 
not  troubled  that  Danziger  is  a  married  man,  ad¬ 
mitted  accompanying  him  to  dance  halls  as  his 
sweetheart.  Clougher’s  lawyer  contends  that  no 
legal  evidence  to  justify  conviction  was  presented, 
and  no  testimony  was  put  in  for  the  defense.  He 
will  make  an  appeal.  Such  is  the  mess  of  filth  that 
clean  milk  must  pass  to  reach  city  consumers  from 
the  honest  cows  and  olean  hands  and  pure  hearts 
of  the  dairy  farm. 


Just  What  Does  the  Dairy  Plan  Mean? 

MR.  Frank  B.  Taylor,  chairman  .of  the  Northern 
New  York  milk  committee  indicates  a  sensi¬ 
tive  concern  for  the  “intelligence  and  honor  of  the 
honest  men”  of  his  committee.  He  says  that  John 
D.  Miller  has  not  “directly  or  indirectly  influenced 
any  of  their  acts,”  and  that  the  committeemen  are 
representative  of  the  territory.  He  says  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  prompted  only  by  a  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  all  dairymen  through  unity 
and  that  the  suggestion  that  the  League-pool  man¬ 
agement  could  “pack  a  meeting”  with  expenses  paid 
out  of  the  “dairymen’s  milk  pail”  is  suggestive  of  . 
“deceit  and  trickery”  on  the  part  of  the  northern 
delegation.  From  our  editorial  of  June  5  he  gives 
out  the  ready-made  conclusion  to  the  Watertown 
Times  that  we  are  trying  to  disrupt  his  plan. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  When  the  northern 
resolutions  came  out  last  January  they  had  a  dis¬ 
junctive  League  management  .tone.  They  read  to  us 
simply  as  an  invitation  for  all  to  come  into  the  pool. 
We  said  so.  The  northern  leaders,  however,  prompt¬ 
ly  and  publicly  denied  that  John  D.  Miller  or  any 
League  leader  had  anything  to  do  with  the  plan, 
and  asserted  that  it  represented  an  honest  purpose 
of  all  the  groups  in  the  north  country  to  get  to¬ 
gether.  We  accepted  those  assurances. 

John  D.  Miller,  the  acknowledged  architect  of  the 
League-pool  plan,  however,  comes  forward  now  and 
claims  that  'the  northern  plan  is  practically  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  League-pool  plan,  and  insists  that  the 
Committee  of  Eleven  has  no  choice  but  to  accept 
the  League-pool  or  another  organization  just  like  it. 

The  issue  here  is  clearly  between  Mr.  Miller  and 
the  northern  leaders.  They  flatly  contradict  each 
other  in  the  public  prints.  Both  cannot  be  true. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  right  in  saying  that  it  suggests  “de¬ 
ceit  and  trickery”  but  this  is  not  our  suggestion.  It 
is  the  plain  inference  of  M'r.  Miller’s  published  state¬ 
ment.  If  the  intelligence  and  purposes,  and  good  faith 
of  the  northern  committee  has  been  impuned,  it  is 
John  D.  Miller  and  not  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  has  as¬ 
sailed  them.  Mr.  Taylor  will  hardly  contend  that 
the  two  plans  are  identical  from  mere1  coincidence, 
and  that  the  representatives  of  90,000  dairy  farmers 
who  repudiated  the  League-pool  plan  suddenly  and 
without  “direct  or  indirect”  influence  approved  the 
very  principles  and  policies  that  they  have  so  long 
opposed.  Mr.  Miller,  an  astute  lawyer,  aided  by 
much  legal  talent,  has  worked  on  this  plan  for  eight 
years.  It  lias  been  changed  and  modified,  and  re¬ 
drafted  many  times.  Surely  no  one  will  say  that 
a  half  dozen  farmers  sat  in  a  committee  room  for 
a  few  hours  and  without  direct  or  indirect  influence 
duplicated  the  principles  of  Mr.  Miller’s  plan  in  its 
entirety.  And  no  one  who  heard  Mr.  Miller’s  long 
and  astute  argument  before  the  committee  at  Al¬ 
bany  could  doubt  liis  familiarity  with  the  northern 
plan,  or  his  assumed  right  to  interpret  it  with  au¬ 
thority  and  finality. 

This  is  not  now  a  question  of  the  merit  of  the 
plan.  As  Mr.  Taylor  says  it  is  a  question  of  good 
faith  and  he  alone  must  answer  it.  We  ask  him 
now  in  good  faith  to  tell  us  frankly  and  in  plain 
language  just  what  his  plan  does  mean  and  whether 
Mr.  Miller’s  version  of  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

We  consider  all  plans  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  but  this  question  now  con¬ 
cerns  pool  patrons  most.  They  rightly  demand  a 
plan  that  will  return  them  as  much  for  their  milk 
as  their  neighbors  get,  and  hope  that  the  new  plan 
will  bring  better  prices  for  all.  This  is  the  plain 
purpose  of  a  united  dairy  association.  Without  dis¬ 
cussing  the  alleged  merits  or  faults  of  the  League- 
pool  it  is  perfectly  plain  to  anyone  with  ou&-  oppor¬ 


tunities  for  information  that  the  90,000  dairymen 
outside  the  pool  will  not  accept  that  form  of  or¬ 
ganization,  and  that  a  large  part  of  those  in  it  de¬ 
sire  fundamental  changes  in  it,  or  means  of  escape 
from  it.  To  encourage  these  pool  patrons  to  believe 
that  a  union  can  be  formed  on  the  old  or  the  new 
Miller  plan  is  simply  to  deceive  and  discourage  them 
all  over  again,  and  to  prolong  their  hardships.  We 
are  not  trying  to  disrupt  the  plan.  We  are  trying 
to  find  out  whether  it  is  an  honest  get-together  plan 
by  all  dairy  groups  as  its  authors  say  it  is  or  is  it  a 
crafty  scheme  to  deceive  poolers  and  defeat  unity 
by  presenting  a  plan  that  75  per  cent  of  dairymen 
will  not  accept  as  Mr.  Miller  virtually  says  it  is. 
We  are  trying  to  give  dairy  farmers  information 
that  Will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  demand  the 
kind  of  a  plan  that  will  return  them  more  money 
for  milk.  We  want  to  save  them  from  another  plan 
that  will  keep  them  apart,  and  that  will  continue 
Borden’s  power  to  fix  prices.  We  are  for  the  north¬ 
ern  plan  as  first  represented ;  we  are  opposed  to  that 
imperial  plan  which  has  already  proved  itself  a 
gigantic  failure. 

Give  us  a  plan  that  provides  actual  control  by 
farmers,  open  meetings  and  records,  full  publicity, 
correct  financial  accounting,  local  independence  and 
responsibility,  economic  management,  freedom  from 
dealers’  alliances,  and  we  will  have  a  united  dairy 
organization  under  way  in  30  days. 


Truth  Finding  Milk  Guild 

MILK  is  being  imported  from  Canada  at  Wad- 
dington,  N.  Y.,  duty  paid  but  no  inspection.  It 
is  trucked  to  Madrid,  and  shipped  from  there  by  rail 
to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  reshipped  from  there  into  New 
York  State  within  30  miles  or  less  of  one  of  the  best 
milk  producing  sections  of  the  State  in  Putnam  and 
Dutchess  counties.  If  some  of  the  time  and  expense 
of  internal  dairy  politics  were  devoted  to  these  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  the  business  of  milk  production  could 
be  made  profitable.  It  should  be  someone’s  business 
to  see  that  nearby  New  York  milk  supply  the  New 
York  markets. 


Voting  Money  for  the  School  Society 

I  am  trustee  of  a  district  school.  At  the  school  meet¬ 
ing  our  district  voted  to  contribute  $10  to  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society.  I  promptly  received  a 
letter  from  our  district  superintendent  from  which  I 
quote  the  following :  “I  am  informed  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  has 
solicited  and  some  districts  have  voted  them  from  $5  to 
$20  from  the  funds  of  the  district.  This  I  am  certain 
the  district  meeting  has  not  the  power  to  do  and  there¬ 
fore  trustees  will  please  not  send  this  money.  I  will 
try  and  see  you  and  explain  the  law.” 

Will  you  kindly  advise  trustees  regarding  the  power 
of  the  district  meeting  to  appropriate  this  money? 

Is  this  money  that  is  voted  specially  school  funds? 

Could  the  public  money  be  withheld  from  the  district 
if  this  money  were  sent? 

Could  not  this  donation  be  added  to  the  next  tax 
budget  collected  and  paid  to  the  society  even  though 
it  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  now? 

Is  it  true  and  can  it  be  proven  that  education  money 
is  used  for  lobbying  at  Albany? 

If  there  is  law  prohibiting  the  payment  of  this  $10 
we  will  raise  it  by  subscription. 

MRS.  GRANT  S.  ROWLAND. 

ECTION  4G7  of  the  Education  Law  provides 
that  a  school  district  may  vote  taxes  for  any 
purposes  “relating  to  the  support  and  welfare  of  the 
school  as  they  (qualified  voters)  may,  by  resolution, 
approve.” 

The  intent  of  the  law  cannot  be  other  than  that  a 
district  has  'a  free  hand  to  raise  money  by  tax  for 
any  purpose  that  will  enhance  educational  advan¬ 
tages  within  the  district.  The  operations  of  this 
society  are  exactly  to  that  end.  School  districts 
have  a  right  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  their  legitimate  interests.  Most  certainly 
they  have  a  right  to  vote  funds  in  the  interest  of 
self  preservation.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  effort  of  country  school  districts  the  educators, 
who  are  paid  out  of  the  public  school  funds  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  law,  would  have  succeeded  in  making 
new  law  (the  Downing-Porter  bill)  for  the  purpose 
of  abolishing  all  existing  common  school  districts. 
If  a  district  does  not  have  the  right  to  use  its  own 
resources  toward  protecting  educational  advantages 
within  the  districts,  then  we  are  doomed.  The  courts, 
alone,  are  empowered  to  interpret  the  law. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  all  school  districts  in  the  State  are  taxed 
5.2  per  cent  of  the  previous  year’s  teacher’s  salary, 
which  amount  is  applied  toward  financing  the 
teacher’s  retirement  system. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  may  withhold 
public  money  whenever  he  thinks  a  district  is  not 
obeying  the  law.  But  the  courts  may  decide  against 
him. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  in  close  touch 
with  the  Legislature.  Representatives  of  the  De¬ 


partment  perform  efficient  lobbying  service. 

d.  boyd  devendorf,  President  N.  Y.  R.  S.  I.  S. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  obtaining  legal  opinions  from 
several  able  lawyers  on  this  point.  The  department 
will  no  doubt  assume  that  it  has  the  right  to  with¬ 
hold  school  money  from  districts  which  contribute 
in  this  way,  but,  as  Mr.  Devendorf  says,  the  courts 
will  finally  decide  the  question.  It  would  seem  clear 
that  such  money,  raised  by  taxation  and  in  many 
cases  unanimously  voted,  belongs  to  the  district 
voters.  Can  they  not  do  as  they  desire  with  then- 
own?  We  have  not  advised  .this  method  of  raising 
such  money.  It  seems  better  to  raise  it  by  popular 
contributions  and  in  most  cases  that  is  the  way  it 
has  been  done.  In  one  district  $50  was  voted  as  a 
contribution  to  the  society.  We  are  told  that  if  the 
department  decides  to  hold  up  the  school  money  that 
this  sum  will  be  raised  privately  in  about  half  an 
hour  and  the  reaction  against  -the  department  will 
be  violent.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  chief  reason 
for  voting  the  money  in  this  way  was  to  make  jthe 
action  and  the  feeling  in  the  district  as  emphatic 
as  possible.  We  may  assure  the  department  that  if 
they  persist  in  their  plan  to  hold  up  the  school  money 
as  a  result  of  this  voting  they  will  be  exactly  in  the 
position  of  the  man  who  tried  to  put  out  a  fire  by 
pouring  kerosene  oil  over  it. 


Farming  at  Long  Range 

Although  a  city  man  I  have.been  a  subscriber  to  The 
R*  N.-Y.  for  several  years.  I  am  30  years  of  age  and 
have  a  government  position  in  the  city.  I  had  in  mind 
purchasing  a  farm  about  41  miles  out  in  New  Jersey 
containing  about  100  acres  of  cultivatable  land.  Do  you 
think  I  can  operate  a  place  like  this  for  four  to  six 
weeks  during  planting  time,  about  six  weeks  during 
harvesting  times,  with  the  use  of  a  Ford  tractor  and 
devote  it  to  potatoes  and  probably  one  or  two  other 
crops?  I  could  also  devote  my  week-ends  and  holidays 
to  the  farm.  What  do  you  think  are  the  possibilities 
of  an  increase  in  land  values  that  distance  from  the 
city  in  New  Jersey  due  to  the  vehicle  tunnel  and  bridge 
being  constructed.  c.  Y. 

S  a  business  proposition  we  could  not  advise 
■such  a  plan.  As  a  speculation  at  holding  the 
land  for  a  rise  in  values  there  are  possibilities  in  it 
if  you  select  the  right  crop.  A  fann  of  100  acres  in 
regular  rotation  crops  will  require  a  good  man  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  job.  You  can  hardly  hope  to  raise 
a  good  crop  of  potatoes  in  the  way  you  mention. 
Someone  must  be  on  hand  all  the  time  to  attend 
to  cultivating,  weeding,  spraying  and  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  operations.  You  would  do  better  to  get  the 
land  well  seeded  to  grass  and  clover  and  rye  or 
wheat.  Rye  will  pay  best  in  New  Jersey. 

Your  month  or  six  weeks  in  the  Spring  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  seed  and  get  these  crops  well  under  way. 
Then  in  your  Summer  vacation,  with  *ome  outside 
help,  you  can  get  the  grain  and  hay  binder  cover  or 
into  the  stack.  It  can  -be  sold  during  the  Winter  and 
if  you  are  economical  of  labor  these  crops  will  about 
pay  taxes  and  expenses.  You  can  hardly  expect  to 
do  much  more  than  that  unless  you  can  be  right  on 
the  job  all  the  time. 

The  chances  are  that  most  lands  located  within  50 
miles  of  New  York  City  will  rise  in  value.  It  will 
depend  on  the  locality  and  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Thousands  of  New  York  people  are  determined  to 
move  out  into  the  country,  and  New  Jersey  just 
now  offers  the  best  place  for  location.  Some  places 
will  attract  a  higher  type  of  settlers  than  others  so 
that  land  prices  will  vary.  In  general  all  lands 

within  50  miles  of  Manhattan  will  gain  in  value _ 

some  of  course  more  than  others.  If  farm  land  can 
be  bought  at  low  figures  now  it  is  a  good  specula¬ 
tion.  As  for  making  any  profit  at  farming  such  land 
as  you  propose  doing  that  is  not  probable. 


Legal  Rights  of  Trolley  Line 

Five  years  ago  we  bought  this  property.  A  trolley 
running  in  front  of  property  is  not  on  the  road  but 
\vas  taken  from  land  owners  about  10  years  ago,  paying 
•almost  nothing  for  the  strip  of  land.  Some  gave  the 
strip  of  land.  The  trolley  went  under.  The  same  com¬ 
pany  is  running  busses  instead.  Today,  however,  they 
came  here  trying  to  tell  us  all  kinds  of  things  in 
order  to  make  us  buy  strip  of  land.  It  is  only  15  ft. 
wide  in  front  of  house,  then  it  gets  narrow  at  the  other 
end.  In  all  it  amounts  to  ^  acre,  not  good  for  any 
purpose  About  a  month  ago  they  asked  $100,  today 
they  asked  $o00.  What  can  I  do  in  this  matter?  It 
is  not  worth  $10  to  me.  They  told  me  they  would  sell 
to  anyone  if  I  do  not  buy.  Perhaps  new  owner  would 
put  up  a  large  bill  board,  etc.,  and  keep  us  from  going 
out.  What  is  the  law  in  New  Jersey  to  this  effect? 
I  see  other  people  along  the  line  paid  very  little  for 
the  strip  of  land,  but  they  tell  us  our  place  is  worth 
more.  I  see  they  want  to  rob  me.  j.  j.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

E  advise  you  to  take  a  look  at  the  instrument 
you  signed  when  the  trolley  company  came  to 
see  you  five  years  ago. 

It  is  the  usual  procedure  that  a  person  only  gives 
a  trolley  line  a  grant  or  right  of  way  over  his  prop¬ 
erty  and  does  not  give  them  the  title  to  the  land, 
(Continued  on  Page  9G5) 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Iva  Unger 

“From  the  Words  in  the  Box  to  the  Last  Column’s  End, 

We  Read  Our  Page  Eagerly.  What  Did  You  Send?” 

Sent  by  Margaret  Handschin, 
Pennsylvania 

Memory  Verse 

Sent  by  Myrtis  Snyder  (15),  New  York 
TKEES 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  pressed 
Against  t-he  earth’s  sweet-flowering 
breast ; 

A  tree  that  looks  *at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray ; 

A  tree  that  may  *in  Summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair. 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain ; 

"Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 

But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

By  Joyce  Kilmer. 


JUNE  DAYS 

June  knows  how  to  make  a  day 
That  gives  a  fellow  time  to  play ! 

It  starts  in  early  to  be  light 

And  then  it’s  most  a  week  till  night. 

Tlier.e’s  time  for  swimming,  playing  ball, 
Riding  horses,  doing  all. 

The  things  a  feWow  likes  'to  do, 

And  that  before ‘the  morning’s  through. 

Then  Time  to  read  all  afternoon 
And  wish  the  year  .was  always  June. 

— Hose  Waldo  in  Child  Life. 


Drawn  by  Cecelia  Fredrickson 
New  York 

Most  of  us  were  puzzled  by  last  month’s 
nature  puzzle,  and  that  with  Margaret 
right  in  -the  next  column  laughing  at  us. 
“What  am  I?”  was,  after  all,  only  an  .old 
milkweed.  I  .gue'ss  we  enjoyed  reading 
about  old  man  milkweed  better  when  we 
didn’t  -know  w.ho  lie  was,  but  that’s  the 
way  of  the  world.  Margaret  has  another 
puzzler  for  this  month  and  we  will  have 
to  be  very  keen  and  clever  or  we  will  get 
tripped  up  on  this  one.  Let’s  see. 

Neither  a  bird  nor  a  tree,  I  am  a  fruit 
and  a  flower.  I  am  a  red  fruit,  grown 
on  a  plant  which  is  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  members  of  the  rose  family.  The 
plant  which  I  represent  is  a  trailing  vine, 
my  leaves  borne  in  clusters  of  three. 

Just  as  my  relative,  the  -rose,  is  queen 
of  all  other  flowers,  so  I  lord  it  over  ail 
fruit.  My  fruit  is  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  the  edible  portion  is  not  the 
real  fruit — which  consists  of  tiny  seeds 
scattered  on  or  slightly  imbedded  in  its 
surface,  but  is  merely  the  receptacle  there¬ 
for.  My  leaves  are  borne  on  long 
stalks.  I  reign  in  America  from  Mexico 
to  Alaska,  from  New  England  to  the 
Pacific.  I  am  at  home  in  every  Province 
of  Canada,  in  Europe  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  wherever  I  grow,  I  am  a  favorite. 
My  flower  is  white,  with  five  petals. 

Whaf.  am  I? 

Sent  by  Margaret  Gippert  (16). 

New  York. 


Cross-word  Enigma 

ONE 

My  first  is  in  mine  but  not  in  yours, 
My  second  in  rides  but  not  in  tours, 
My  third  in  milk  but  not  in  cow, 

My  fourth  is  in  kneel  but  not  in  bow, 
My  fifth  is  in  young  but  not  in  old, 
My  sixth  is  in  warm  but  not  in  cold, 
My  seventh  in  ask,  but  not  in  tell, 

My  eighth  in  buy  but  not  in  sell, 

My  whole  is  in  something  in  the  sky, 
When  stars  are  out  it  is  seen  on  high. 
Illinois.  Sarah  Graham  (11). 


Snookums  and  Colonel 
“This  drawing  is  supposed  to  be  of  my 
horse,  Snookums,  and  my  dog  Colonel. 
We  still  have  Colonel,  but  we  left  Snook¬ 
ums  in  South  Dakota  when  we  moved 
here.  I  love  horseback  riding — my  chief 
recreation.” — C.  Fredrickson,  New  York. 


Uncle  and  ■ Nephew 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  This  is  a  photo 
of  my  uncle  and  I  taken  by  Sh’ohola 
Falls,  Pa.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
Our  Page,  but  .this  is  the  first  I  ever  sent 
to  it.  I  am  11  years  old.  Your  friend, 
George  W.  Toske,  Pennsylvania. 


TWO 

My  first  is  in  rain  but  not  in  hail 
My  second  -in  clock  but  not  in  .mail, 

My  third  is  in  stop  but  not  in  go, 

My  fourth  is  in  June  but  not  in  mow, 
My  whole  is  a  symbol  that  poets  u’se, 

A  beautiful  color,  a  name  if  we  choose. 

— Sent  by  ‘Edna  Ross  (15). 
Pennsylvania. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  “Garden,”  and  to  the  riddle,  the 
answer  Avas  “Time.” 


Riddle 

Fire  does  not  light  me  and  the  broom 
cannot  sweep  me  away  ;  no  painter  can 
paint  me,  and  no  prison  can  hold  me.  — 
Sent  by  Ellen  Rickard  (IS),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Booth  (17), 
New  York 

What  Abo’ut  the  Starling? 

In  the  April  5  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  1913  is  a  quotation  from  an  English¬ 
man,  that  starlings  will  cling  to  a-  pear 
until  it  falls  and  also  attack  apples.  In 
an  old  Farm  Journal  is  a  statement 
taken  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  quoting  C.  B. 
Luffman’s  book  “Quiet  Days  in  Spain,” 
viz.,  “Wherever  they  camp  they  lea\Te  a 
desert ;  every  particle  of  fruit,  leaf,  tender 
•shoot,  and  piece  of  soft  bark  vanishes.” 

Is  it  possible  they  can  ever  become 
such  a  nuisance  to  us?  If  there  is  the 
slightest  danger  of  this  we  should  wake 
up — do  something  about  it  in  time.  Let 


Drawn  by  Alice  Chew  (14),  New  Jersey 


Eleanor  on  Horseback 
Dear  Boys  and  Gilds :  I  am  sending  a 
photo  of  my  horse,  “Dolly”  and  myself. 
She  is  a  good  riding  or  driving  horse;  and 
has  a  wonderfid  disposition.  I  love  her 
and  take  good  care  of  her.  We  have  two 
dogs — a  setter  and  a  fox  terrier.  On 
May  30  I  Avent  swimming  in  a  quarry, 
where  the  depth  is  at  most  140  ft.  and  at 
least  40  ft.  The  water  certainly  was 
cold.  My  father  has  just  started  getting 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  I  find  it  exceedingly 
interesting.  Your  new  friend,  Eleanor 
Cadbury  (14),  Pennsylvania. 


A  New  York  Contributor 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending 
you  a  photo  of  myself,  taken  this  May. 
May  be  you  can’t  use  it — it  isn’t  veny 
dark.  I  am  Avondering  what  you  are  all 
doing  this  hot  day,  May  31.  Very  tr,uly, 
Charlotte  Booth  (17),  New  York. 


The  Boy  and  His  Dog 
Here  are  Trixie  and  I.  I  haven’t  got 
her  now,  for  she  died  a-  little  while  ago. 
I  loved  her  very  dearly,  and  she  Avas  a 
faithful  pal.  From  one  of  your  friends, 
Raymond  Brown  (9),  Pennsylvania. 


us  have  a  discussion  of  what  our  readers 
have  observed.  Do  they  ever  eat  fruit 
here?  Have  they  ever  driven  bluebirds 
from  nests  in  boxes?  Doe9  everyone 
know  starlings  from  blackbirds?  At  a 
distance  they  look  like  a  black  bird,  but 
have  a  bronzed  shining  back  Avith  broAvn 
Avings  and  ivory  bill.  Are  we  sure  that 
they  will  ever  be  more  of  a  nuisance 
than  the  robin  is  in  some  places?  Has 
the  robin  increased  very  much  in  the  last 
10  years,  and  will  the  starling  increase 
more? 

A  pair  of  starlings  for  two  years  have 
built  in  a  hole  in  a  maple  tree  in  yard. 
There  are  about  six  around,  so  far  this 
Spring.  Last  year  miles  back  from  any- 
Avhere  they  Avere  quite  thick.  I  saw 
many  going  into  holes  high  up  in  trees 
in  the  woods.  I  think  their  habits  Avill 
not  drive  aAvay  robins,  only  box-nesting 
birds.  Possibly  if  holes  in  boxes  were 
made,  too  small  to  admit  all  but  wrens, 
bluebirds,  etc.,  we  might  have  starlings, 
and  other  birds  as  well.  For  so  far,  I 
have  certainly  enjoyed  the  starlings. — 
Written  by  Grace  Wheat,  -N.  Y. 


The  words  in  the  Box  were  written  by 
Julia  Danfortli  (14),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Billy  Smith  (S), 
Pennsylvania 


“Give  an  example  of  an  absent-minded 
man.” 

"One  who  scratches  his  pancake  and 
po.urs  molasses  docvn  his  back.” — Sent  by 
Ruth  Soder,gren  (16),  Connecticut. 


Doctor :  “Madam,  you  have  acute  ap¬ 
pendicitis.” 

Patient :  “O,  doctor!  You  flatter  me!” 
— Sent  by  Margaret  Hewitt  (14),  New 
York. 


Teacher:  “Bobby,  what  is  water?” 
Bobby  :  “Water  is  wet  stuff  that  turns 
black  when  you  put  your  hands  in  it!” 
— Sent,  by  Eleanor  Cadbu'ry  (14),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


The  Story  of  Johnny  Appleseed 

Il-is  real  name  w;as  John  Chapman  and 
he  lived  at  the  time  of  Lexington  and 
Concord.  ^  Boim  in  Boston,  he  traveled 
west  to  Fort  Duquesne,  near  Pittsburgh, 
traveling  afoot  and  alone,  following  the 
Indian  trails.  He  built  a  home  in  the 
wilderness,  and  planted  a  nursery  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees  from  seeds  which  he  had  begged 
from  farmers  avIio  OAvned  cider  presses. 
This  home  became  a  sort  of  tavern  along 
one  of  the  great  arteries  to  the  West, 
and  pioneers  Avho  stopped  at  his  or¬ 
chard  found  themselves  refreshed  and 
strengthened,  bearing  gifts  of  butter, 
milk  and  wild  honey  which  had  been 
pressed  upon  them.  He  never  failed  to 
present  his  guests  with  an  ounce  or  so 
of  appleseed  sewed  up  into  little  leather 
bags  which  he  charged  them  to  plant 
before  the  door  of  their  cabins. 

“It  will  anchor  you  to  the  spot  you 
have  chosen,”  lie  told  them.  Tall  and 
angular,  with  long  dark  hair,  he  dressed 
with  alarming  simplicity.  His  trousers 
were  scant,  and  much  frayed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Ilis  coat  was  an  old  coffee  sack 
with  holes  cut  in  for  head  and  arms,  and 
his  shirt  was  pulled  out  loosely  in  front 
to  carry  his  Bible  and  his  Swedenborgian 
tracts,  for  he  planted  the  seeds  of  his 
faith  in  the  souls  of  men,  as  he  planted 
his  apple  seeds.  His  hat  Avas  sometimes 
of  pasteboard,  hut  was  generally  a  tin 
pan  in  Avliich  he  cooked  liis  mush.  His 
life  was  spent  planting  orchards  in  the 
wilderness,  adding  millions  to  the  Avealth 
of  the  nation,  yet  he  died  penniless.  Ilis 
simple  soul  could  have  desired  no  more 
appropriate  ending. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  there  stands 
a  monument  to  Johnny  Appleseed,  con¬ 
structed  of  stones  and  boulders  with  a 
memorial  tablet  upon  it,  and  from  all 
parts  of  Illinois  people  assembled  to 
plant  an  orchard  to  his  memory,  this 
twenty-second  day  of  April,  1926. — Writ¬ 
ten  by  Anna  Graham  (16),  Illinois. 


How  to  Play  Progressive  Poetry 

Each  player  is  given  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  told  to  -write  an  original  line  of 
poetry.  He  folds  over  this  line,  and  tells 
his  neighbor  the  last  word  of  it.  The 
neighbor,  knowing  the  last  word  o,f  the 
previous  line  adds  a  second  line  to 
rhynfe  with  the  first.  This  is  folded  over, 
and  passed  on  to  the  next  neighbor, 
continuing  down  the  line  so  that  the 
poem  is  a  succession  of  couplets ;  that 
is  to  say  the  third  player’s  line  is  the 
beginning  of  a  different  rhyme.  When 
the  poem  has  been  around  the  circle, 
each  player  reads  aloud  the  complete 
poem  which  has  finally  reached  him. — 
Sent  by  Edna  Koenig  (16),  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (17), 
Pennsylvania 


May  30. — Memorial  Sunday,  and  what 
a  nice  day  it  has  been  !  As  I  am  writing 
this  a  bouquet  of  Solomon’s  seal  keeps 
guard  at  my  elbow.  On  the  tfJble  there  are 
a  few  nodding  Trillium  blooms — just  a 
few,  for  they  are  so  rare  here.  I  had  never 
noticed  any  sassafras  blossoms  until  the 
other  day.  I  thirik  they  are  very  pretty 
wkth  their  yellow  crowns  of  flowers  and 
silvery  gray  buds. 

Several  years  ago  I  planted  a  Jack-in- 
the-pulpit,  and  promptly  forgot  all  about 
it.  Today  I  happened  to  go  £hat  way 
and  found  a  nunfber  of  seedlings,  with 
the  ferns  and  grass  for  a  congregation. 
One  thing  I  miss  is  arbutus.  I  do  wish 
we  had  some.  I’ve  never  seen  llepaticas. 

Three  robin  nests  have  been  destroyed 
lately.  I  wonder  if  the  crows  were  to 
blame.  In  each  instance  I  found  the 
egg  shells  nearby.  Some  of  our  robins 
are  quite  tame.  I  know  of  only  one  blue 
bird’s  nest.  The  bobolinks  have  come 
and  I  like  to  hear  them.  They  have 
never  stayed  here  during  the  Summer 
tiN  tlfe  past  two  years.  I’ve  never  seen 
red-eyed  vireos  here  but  one  Summer, 
but  I  enjoyed  them  while  they  were 
here.  The  fly-catchers  aren’t  so  noisy 
now — I  guess  they’re  too  busy  with  house¬ 
work.  They  have  such  cute  little  nests. 
Mr.  Whip-poor-will  says  it’s  time  to  go 
to  bed.  Sweet  dreams.  From  “Griffy,'’ 
in  Conn'ectieut. 


May  23. — Arose  at  eight  o’clock.  After 
getting  washed  and  dressed  took  a  ride 
up  to  Buckingham  Mountains.  Caught 
the  dog  that  we  took  along  a*s  he  leaped 
out  of  the  car.  (We,  uncle,  father  and 

I). 

May  24. — Got  up  at  5:15  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  time.  Have  been  trying  to  keep  up 
my  record  and  secure  a  certificate  for 
not  being  absent  nor  tardy  the  whole 
term.  Went  to  a  strawberry  festival. 
Had  a  very  good  time. 

May  29. — I  went  on  a  sketching  trip 
with  the  Art  Club  of  Abington  high 
school  in  the  morning.  Set  out  flower 
plants  and*  weeded  the  garden  in  the 
afternoon.  Need  -rain  bad.  Read  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

May  31. — Cut  the  lawn.  Did  not  have 
any  school.  Watched  the  cows  and  did 
my  lessons.  Read  a  book  called  “The 
Hill,”  by  Vaehell.  Nuf  sed  for  today. 
From  Boots  (15),  Pennsylvania. 


OUR  ART 


e^D 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Whitaker  (12),  Rhode  Island 


The  Old  Swimming  Hole — Drawn  by 
•Ruth  Leaty  (17),  New  York 


Just  . Goin ’  Fishin ’ 
By  Unknown 


Whose  Concerned  in  Our  Art — Drawn  by  Norman  Hallock  (18),  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Frank  Pennington  (15), 
Texas 

SUMMER  NIGHT 

Gone,  the  last  trace  of  sunset  from  the 
skies, 

Past,  the  weary  work  an'd  worry  of  the 
day. 

Hear  how  gently  the  velvet  night  wind 
sighs. 

As  it  passes  through  the  tree  tops  on 
it  way. 

The  very  air  alive  with  creatures  of  the 
night, 

W'ith  moths,  mosquitoes,  and  the  June 
bug’s  hum  ; 

Illuminated  only  by  the  fireflies  flitting 
light, 

With  a  chorus  from  the  lakeside  as  the 
frogs  go  jigger-qm. 

And  way  off  down  along  the  winding 
road 

The  whip-poor-will  chants  his  last  eve¬ 
ning  song ; 

His  note  awakening  the  cricket  and  the 
toad. 

Who  take  his  place  and  fill  .the  night 
with  song. 

Where  the  thin  gray  mist  is  rising,  ever 
rising, 

O’er  the  inky  water  in  gh'ostly  veils 
of  white ; 

To  fade  and  join  the  breezes  ever  blow¬ 
ing 

Toward  the  sunrise  and  the  morrow’s 
morning  light. 

— By  Norman  Hallock. 

Connecticut. 


MY  DOG 

I’ve  got  a  little  dog — color,  black  and 
tan, 

Who’s  just  as  smart  and  sensible  as  any 
boy  or  man. 

One  day  he  saw  the  children  digging  and 
started  digging,  too. 

He  dug  until  he  came  upon  an  old  worn- 
out  shoe. 

He  brought  it  to  me  in  his  mouth  and 
laid  it  down  beside  me, 

Then  with  his  head  upon  one  side  quite 
earnestly  he  eyed  me. 

T’was  just  as  if  he  tried  to  say,  “Here’s 
a  gift  for  you,  old  Al” 

And  I  patted  him  upon  his  head  and 
said,  “I  thank  you,  Pal.” 

For  if  that  shoe  were  laden  with  treas¬ 
ure  from  the  sea, 

My  dog  would  just  as  quickly  bring  his 
treasure  'here  to  me. 

— Written  by  Albert  Kirk. 

Connecticut. 


Lines  From  Our  Letters 

“I  tell  you,  friends,  there’s  an  awful 
feeling  creeps  over  me  when  I  think  of 
how  I  must  give  up  contributing  to  Our 
Page,  but  the  fact  is  I’m  getting  old  and 
this  is  my  last  month.” — Earl  Anderson 
(19),  New  Hampshire. 

“I  wrote  this-  poem,  so  if  you  dike  it 
and  ffod  it  isn’t  copied  from  some  other 
poet  -you  can  call  it  original,  but  please 
don’t  call  me  a  poet.” — Norman  Hallock, 
Connecticut. 

“I  am  sending  a  sketch  of  our  bock 
lots,  and  lloneoye  Creek  which  runs 
through  our  land.  The  pathway  that 
leads  t'o  the  bank  of  the  creek  is  the  one 
the  boys  take  when  they  go  swimming.” 
— Ruth  Leaty  (17),  New  York. 

“Jest  got  thro  lukin’  over  the  Page,  an’ 
as  I  prefess  to  be  a  kritik,  I.mus’  sey  the 
paj  is  gettin’  better’n  better.” — Al  Kirk, 
Connecticut. 


The  Thoughts  of  a  Pony 

1  do  wish  my  master  wouldn’t  over¬ 
sleep  so  often.  I’m  almost  starved.  I  do 
wonder  why  he  keeps  me  in  this  stable 
with  that  homely  calf.  I  wish  I  could 
be  in  with  the  horses.  There!  That 
calf  sto'le  the  last  mouthful  of  hay  that 
was  in  my  manger.  I'll  just  pull  and 
break  this  halter  and  then  I  can  inspect 
the  stable. 

Here  he  is  at  last.  Oh,  he  was  so 
sleepy  he  didn’t  see  my  halter  was  off, 
and  now  he  forgot  to  shu'f  the  door.  I'll 
grab  a  little  hay  and  get  out  while  the 
getting  is  good.  Shucks,  here  he  is  back 
again  with  a  currycomb  and  brush,  so 
I  bet  he  will  hitch  me  up.  Say  it  does 
feel  good  to  be  cleaned !  This  is  the 
first  time  in  a  week.  Now  he  is  rub¬ 
bing  me  with  kerosene  to  make  my.  coat 
shine.  If  he  would  only  clean  me  often- 
er  my  coat  would  a’lway^s  be  shiny. 

I  heard  him  coming  with  the  saddle.  I’ll 
be  g-lad  to  get  out.  and  limber  up — I  feel 
stiff.  Say,  I  could  beat  a  race  horse  this 
morning.  Who’s  this  wants  a  ride? 
“Will  she  throw  me?”  What  a  sidy 
question  to  ask.  Of  course  I  won’t. 
Wonder  if  I  get  an  apple  today.  I'll  have 
to  look.  Here,  I  get  some  candy  but  I  111 
have  to  shake  hands  for  it.  WeW-,  I  al¬ 
ways  shake  hands  for  something  sweet. 
Now  they  are  saying  “Isn’t  she  a  sweet 
little  thing,  and  so  fat.”  Of  course  I’m 
fat — I  eat  enough.  Well,  goodbye,  I'll 
have  to  give  this  little  fellow  a  ride. — 
Written  by  Roy  Bergman  (15),  New 
York. 


Fishing 

Drawn  by  Galen  Troyer  (12), 
Ohio 


Do  Only  Boys  and  Girls  Play  Games — 
Drawn  by  Emma  Blakelee  (15), 
Pennsylvania 


Fair  Winds 

Drawn  by  Morgan  Craig,  Vermont 


A  Lake  Freighter 
Drawn  by  Eli  Hirsinah  (15), 
Ohio 


Drawn  by  Louise  Wiederhold  (15), 
New  York 


The  Boys  Do  Cook 

You*ask  why  boys  do  not  send  cooking 
recipes.  Two  years  ago  at  the  school  fair 
several  boys  won  first  prize  in  cabining, 
cakes  and  cookies. — Grace  Wheat,  New 
York. 

Yes,  boys  do  cook,  for  here  is  a  ginger¬ 
bread  recipe  from  one  of  our  New-  Hamp¬ 
shire  boys : 


Mother’s  Gingerbread 

I  am  sending  in  this  recipe  to  show 
that  boys  can  cook  as  well  as  girls,  though 
I  don’t  very  often.  However  I  have  made 
the  recipe  following,  several  times : 

To  Vi  cup  sugar,  one  cup  molosses,  and 
%  teaspoon  of  salt,  add  %  cup  melted 
lhrd,  stirring  in  well.  Then  in  half  a 
cup  of  boiling  water  dissolve  *4  teaspoon 
baking  soda.  Add  this  to  the  rest.  Don’t 
forget  one  tea’spoon  ginger.  Last  but  not 
least  comes  the  flour,  two  cups  sifted 
fine.  The  mixture  must  now  be  stirred 
vigorously  for  several  minutes  so  as  to 
get  out  all  the  lunups.  Pour  in  a  well- 
greased  pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Souk-  milk  can'  be  substituted  for  water 
and  an  egg  can  also  be  used.- — Yours  for 
gingerbread,  Skinny,  New  Hampshire. 


WILD  OATS 

When  everybody’s  gone  away 
And  I  am  left  alone 
With  all  the  house  before  me, 

And  a  pantry  all  my  own ; 

At  least  I  call  it  mine, 

When  there  isn’t  no  one  near 
To  contradict  my  private  thought, 

No,  nor  even  hear. 

First  I  raid  the  pantry, 

That  mysterious  place. 

Where  cakes  and  pies  stand  in  a  row, 
Like  boys  about  to  race ! 

There  I  take  a  piece  of  pie — perhaps 
some  cake  to  boot, 

Then  I  stuff  my  mouth  and  fill  my 
pockets  with  my  loot. 

Then  I  go  to  father’s  room, 

And  take  down  his  big  gun ; 

I  clean  it,  oil  it,  load  it — 

•And  Shoot  at  our  cat  for  fun. 

What’s  that?  A  step  on  the  porch? 

Can’t  be!  Fol  s  were  to  be  home  at 
ha  If -past  three ; 

Visions  of  straps  before  me  rise 

And  dance  and  flicker  before  my  eyes. 
What  a  mess!  I  must  confess! 

— Written  by  John  Fredrickson, 
New  York.  (12). 


Our  Page  This  Month 

No  wonder  the  barometer  is  low  this 
month,  with  examination  clouds  ahead. 
So  far,  only  76  letters,  but  I  will  hold  the 
Page  material  until  one  more  mail  has 
passed,  for  I  realize  that  the  Page  was 
not  in  hand  until  May  29,  which  put  it 
rather  too  near  June  5.  Somehow  the 
perfect  ca>ption  for  June  did  not  show  up, 
yet  there  was  a  phonograph,  very  clear, 
and  grouped  with  artistic  forethought. 
This  will  be  our  June  caption.  Like  it? 

I  know  you  will  all  be  puffed  up  with 
pride  to  read  our  original  poems  this 
month.  Of  course  we  will  be  willing  to 
excuse  Norman  Hallock  from  being 
spoken  of  as  a  poet,  though  we  don't 
really  kno,w  what  he  is  driving  at,  and 
really  think  he  is.  We  must  stop  at  that, 
I  suppose. 

Our  Page  hopes  you  won’t  forget  to 
ta*ke  your  sketch  paper  and  drawing  pen- 
el  with  you  when  you  go  out  walking. 
And  when  something  funity  or  interest- 
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ing  runs  across  your  path  put  it  down 
on  paper  in  light  strokes  and  without 
rubbing  out  to  change  them,  right  then 
and  there  before  the  impression  fades. 
That  is  the  secret  of  getting  a  life-like 
picture.  After  you  draw  a  few  sketches 
in  this  way  you  will  find  it  getting  easier 
for  you,  which  means  that  eye,  brain  and 
hand  are  learning  to  work  together.  Now 
is  the  time  to  store  away  impressions  for 
future  use,  for  having  learned  to  draw  a 
certain  object  or  animal,  one  does  not  for¬ 
get  it  as  one  might  a  poem.  It  is  always 
waiting  in  one’s  head,  and  comes  out  at 
a  word.  Wonderful  organ,  one’s  brain. 

Best  wishes  for  examination  day  re¬ 
sults.  Hoping  you  will  all  be  able  to 
come  back  to  Our  Page  by  July  5,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours,  Iva  Unger,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Boys  and  Girls 

List  of  Contributors  for  June 

*  Marks  names  of  those  whose  work  appears 
this  month. 

New  York;  Clarence  O’Brien  (15),  Marian 
Doolittle  (11),  Marie  McClintock  (14),  Donald 
Kauffman  (6),  Harold  Kauffman  (6),  Elizabeth 
Workman  (12),  Bertha  Hubbard  (13),  Dorothy 
Hughes  (10),  Lois  Bussell  (15),  Marie  Ahles 

(15) ,  Aubrey  Gregory  (15),  ‘Rutli  Leaty  (17), 
♦Margaret  Gippert  (16),  Natalie  Curtis,  Herinie 
Fox  (12),  Celia  Fox  (16),  *Margaret  Hewitt 
(14),  *Ceeelia  Fredrickson,  *John  Fredrickson, 
♦Grace  Wheat,  *Edna  Koenig  (16),  *Julia  Dan- 
forth  (14),  Waddie  Kic  (14),  Bessie  Shanon 
(13),  *Charlotte  Booth  (17),  Earl  Canfield  (14), 
Edna  Elliott  (14),  Ellen  Leader  (9),  Belle  Steves 

(13) ,  Hariett  Steffens  (12),  Dorothy  Beyed, 
Eugenia  Sniffin  (13),  *EUen  Rickard  (18), 
♦Louise  Wiederhold  (15),. 

Pennsylvania:  Esther  Kee  (13),  Jennie  Wood¬ 
ruff  (10),  *  Esther  Herr  (17),  ♦Francis  Kohler 

(16) ,  *Eleanor  Cadbury  (14),  *Margaret  Hand- 
schin  (14),  Dorothy  Gangloff  (13),  *Edythe 
Smythe  (14),  Claire  A.  Beers  (11),  Madlyn 
Beers  (15),  Bernice  Floss  (14),  *Edna  Ross 

(14) ,  Emily  Kennedy  (17),  Miriam  Kacbell  (16). 
Connecticut:  Aletha  Bouton  (12),  ‘Norman 

Hallock  (18),  Edna  Garlick  (14),  Ruth  Soder- 
gren  (16),  ‘Berta  Griffiths  (16),  ‘Albert  Kirk 

(17) ,  Lorne  Yonne  (17),  Dorothy  Wakeman 

(17),  Gertrude  Stephenson  (11),  Dorothy  Rich¬ 
ardson  (16).  . 

New  Jersey:  Joseph  Ravacme  (11),  Ida 
Clieskin  (9),  Amy  Rhinesmith  (14),  Editti 
Rhinesmith  (11).  ‘Alice  Chew  (14),  Edla 
Jurgenson,  Rachel  Post  (13). 

Maine:  Ellen  Dacis,  Wilma  Hills  (14),  Myrtle 
Hemenway.  , 

Rhode  Island:  ‘Elizabeth  Whitaker  (12), 
Esther  Thurman  (14). 

New  Hampshire:  *Earl  Anderson  (19),  T  lr- 
ginia  Bulkeley. 

Massachusetts:  Hugh  Miller,  Ida  Davis  (11). 
Eleanor  Hart  (15). 

Michigan:  Thomas  Clement  (11),  Opal  Wake- 
man. 

Maryland:  Evelyn  Sankford. 

Ohio:  Mary  Bencekovitch  (13),  Urania  Owen 

(1West  Virginia:  Clark  Allender  (15). 

Indiana:  Beulah  Mclntire. 

Illinois:  ‘Anna  Graham  (15),  ‘Sarah  Graham 
(11). 

Letters  Wanted 

Ruth  Sodergren  (16),  Connecticut.  Eva  Far¬ 
rows  (16),  Massachusetts.  Edith  Rhinesmith 
(11),  New  Jersey. 


The  “Findings.”  —  Nothing  is  more 
discouraging  than  to  find  that  a  new 
garment  must  be  poorly  finished  for  want 
of  some  trifle  that  would  give  a  good 
result.  Snap  fasteners  of  different  sizes, 
bias  binding,  cotton  or  silk  of  the  right 
color,  hooks  or  buttons;  are  all  essentials. 
It  is  poor  economy  to  be  without  such 
things,  especially  when  the  store  is  not 
just  around  the  corner.  Sewing  cotton, 
machine  sizes,  both  black  and  white, 
should  always  be  bought  by  the  dozen. 
Cards  of  hooks  and  snap  fastener's  are 
always  cheaper  by  the  dozen.  Sewing 
isilk  in  black,  dark  blue  and  sand  or 
brown  is  so  often  used  that  this  should 
always  be  on  hand.  There  should  al¬ 
ways  be  a  pair  of  dress  shields  ready  for 
an  emergency,  and  a  new  silk  dress  should 
never  be  worn  without  them.  Careless¬ 
ness  on  a  warm  day  may  ruin  the  dress, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  restore 
color  changed  by  perspiration,  except 
by  brushing  over  with  dye.  There  should 
also  be  not  only  a  convenient  ironing 
board  for  pressing  sewing,  but  also  a 
sleeve  board,  and  some  small  pads  of 
different  shapes  that  may  be  used  in 
pressing  a  dress ;  sometimes  they  are 
necessary  to  press  trimming,  pleats  or 
gathers.  The  home  dressmaker  must  not 
leave  her  pressing  until  the  dress  is  en¬ 
tirely  finished;  there  are  many  bits  of 
pressing  that  must  be  done  as  she  goes 
along.  Of  course  edges  wdiere  fastenings 
are  to  be  sewn  on  must  be  carefully 
pressed  before  the  fastenings  are  at¬ 
tached.  We  recently  noted  in  the  notion 
department  of  a  city  store,  button  loop¬ 
ing,  which  simplifies  fastenings ;  it  is 
used  on  dresses  and  blouses  that  are 
closed  with  buttons  and  loops.  It  con- 


were  held  by  cuff  links  made  of  two  of 
the  round  nickel  buttons  threaded  to¬ 
gether  with  terra  cotta  silk.  The  narrow 
belt  was  of  the  mohair,  fastened  with  a 
nickel  button.  The  small  hat  tvas  of 
terra  cotta  straw,  with  a  ribbon  band 
and  fancy  rosette.  A  mohair  dress  is 
very  practical  for  motor  or  railway  jour¬ 
neys,  for  it  sheds  dust,  and  looks  cool ; 
the  present  weaves  are  light  in  weight 
and  very  lustrous. 

Ckepe  de  Chine. — The  center  model 
is  bois  de  rose  crepe  de  chine,  another 
simple  sports  style.  This  was  trimmed 
with  grosgrain  ribbon  a  shade  darker,  set 
in  as  an  insertion.  The  blouse  was  of  the 
jacket  type,  with  a  plain  broad  vestee 
pointed  at  the  bottom.  The  ribbon  in¬ 
sertion  went  down  each  side  of  the  front, 
with  two  rows  at  the  bottom,  and  two 
rows  on  the  cuffs.  The  collar,  edged  with 
the  ribbon,  had  a  tie  in  front.  The  skirt, 
laid  in  broad  box  pleats,  had  bands  of 
ribbon  running  between  the  pleats  in 
front. 

Back  to  Knife  Pleating.  —  The 
fourth  figure  suggests  old  times,  with  its 
three  rows  of  knife  pleatings  on  the 
skirt.  This  dress  was  salmon  pink 
georgette,  over  a  slip  of  salmon  silk, 
printed  with  coin  spots  of  marine  blue. 
The  dress  was  open  in  front  so  that  the 
slip  showed  like  a  vestee.  The  opening 
of  the  dress  and  collar  were  bound  with 
the  coin-spotted  silk,  also  cuffs  and  knife 
pleatings  on  the  skirt.  The  slip  was  just 
a  trifle  longer  than  the  dress,  so  that  it 
showed  beneath.  This  was  a  simple 
dress,  but  the  color  combination  was  very 
attractive.  The  hat  was  straw,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  salmon  and  blue,  with  blue 
velvet  trimming.  The  slip  coming  just 


A  Group  of  Summer  Dresses,  and  a  Little  Flannel  Coat 


Danger  from  Jack  Rabbits 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  prints  a 
report  from  Western  Canada  about  the 
jack  rabbits  and  their  habits : 

“This  section  was  simply  alive  with 
l-abbits.  I  have  seen  unbelievable  num¬ 
bers  of  jack  rabbits  gathered  in  patches 
that  had  blown  free  of  snow  after  bliz¬ 
zards  in  various  parts  of  the  West,  but 
the  devastation  wrought  by  these  rab¬ 
bits  on  the  Toklat  during  the  preceding 
Winter  exceeded  anything  of  the  sort  in 
my  previous  experience.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  the  depth  of  the 
packed  snow  during  the  past  Winter.  A 
layer  averaging  perhaps  two  feet  had 
protected  the  base  of  the  brush.  Every¬ 
thing  above  that  level  had  been  absolutely 
mowed  off  by  the  rabbit  swarms. 

“To  the  height  of  that  former  protec¬ 
tion  the  brush  was  flourishing  now,  its 
top  lending  the  appearance  of  a  close- 
clipped  hedge  save  for  the  heaviest  trunks 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  Every 
limb  had  been  shorn  from  these,  and  every 
vestige  of  bark,  even  the  outer  wood  it¬ 
self,  had  been  gnawed  away.  It  presented 
an  odd  appearance,  a  flat  expanse  of 
flourishing  green  above  which  rose  count¬ 
less  thousands  of  these  straight  white 
shafts.” 

This  writer  says  that  a  bounty  was 
offered  for  the  heads  of  coyotes  or  prairie 
wolves.  This  cleaned  out  the  wolves,  and 
as  they  are  the  great  hunters  of  rabbits 
the  pest  has  increased  until  parts  of 
Western  Canada  resemble  Australia  in 
the  damage  done  by  the  jacks.  Yet  again 
and  again  efforts  are  made  by  the  hunt¬ 
ers  to  bring  carloads  of  these  jack  rab¬ 
bits  and  give  them  a  start  here.  One  re¬ 
port  is  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  in  Philadelphia  it  is  intended 
to  let  loose  1,000  of  these  jumping  imps 
to  find  their  way  to  the  country.  Caesar’s 
legion  devastated  Europe  with  their 
swords.  The  American  Legion  can  be 
in  much  better  business  than  bringing 
jack  rabbits  to  the  North  Atlantic  slope. 
They  are  not  wanted. 


We  women  demand  the  franchise  and 
this  and  that  from  man — it  is  not  the 
man  who  can  enfranchise  us,  but  we  who 
must  enfranchise  ourselves,  we  who  must 
free  ourselves  from  the  bondage  of  the 
mean  and  trivial  which  eats  out  our  wo¬ 
men’s  souls. — Olive  Schreiner, 


sists  of  a  narrow  flat  braid,  to  be  sewn 
on  the  under  side  of  the  edge,  with  loops 
at  one-inch  intervals.  It  comes  in  a 
variety  of  colors  and  white,  and  costs  13 
cents  a  yard.  This  would  be  a  great 
time-saver  in  making  children’s  dresses. 
Regular  buttonholes  seem  to  be  extinct 
as  far  as  dresses  are  concerned. 

The  Sports  Type. — Any  dress  of  a 
simple  walking  type  is  known  as  a  sports 
dress,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
material  is  of  the  wear  and  weather  re¬ 
sisting  variety.  The  dress  shown  at  the 
left  in  the  picture  is  of  the  sports  class, 
the  material  being  pale  yellow  silk.  The 
trimming  was  formed  of  'two  flat  millin¬ 
er’s  folds,  wlnfe  and  brick  red.  The 
plain  overblouse  had  a  rather  wide  V- 
neck,  bound  at  the  edge  and  finished 
with  the  two  folds,  the  long  coat  sleeves 
and  lower  edge  of  the  blouse  being  bor¬ 
dered  in  the  same  way.  A  tie  of  the  silk 
went  around  the  waist  inside,  coming 
out  through  two  bound  slots  in  front, 
where  it  was  tied.  The  skirt  was  in  box 
pleats  all  round,  finished  at  the  hem 
with  the  white  and  brick  folds.  The  box 
pleats  were  stitched  down  part  way.  This 
style  of  skirt  is  among  the  new  models ; 
we  see  a  good  many  with  knife  or  kilt 
pleats,  always  stitched  part  way  down. 
A  dress  of  this  type  is  attractive  in  linen, 
as  well  as  silk,  and  for  both  the  school 
girl  and  her  elders.  We  are  also  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  dresses  having  the  pleated 
skirt  of  a  contrasting  material.  We 
admit  that  the  skirts  are  short ;  indeed, 
we  see  many  young  women  whose  skirts 
just  reach  the  knee,  and  any  tall  woman 
with  extra  length  of  limb  feels  that  most 
readymade  dresses  are  assuming  the 
proportions  of  Highland  kilts.  The  hat 
worn  by  this  figure  was  the  popular 
broadbrimmed  shape  with  no  .trimming 
except  a  ribbon  baud. 

►Striped  Mohair.  —  The  second  model 
figured  is  striped  mohair — the  fine  silky 
fabric  that  is  so  serviceable  through  its 
resistance  to  dust  or  crushing.  This  was 
horizon  blue  with  a  hair  line  stripe  of 
terra  cotta  red.  The  dress  was  one 
piece,  having  a  pleat  at  each  side  start¬ 
ing  from  the  shoulder,  both  front  and 
back.  This  pleat,  stitched  flat  at  the 
upper  portion,  extended  to  the  hem,  giv¬ 
ing  a  flare  to  the  skirt.  A  square  vestee 
was  set  in  like  a  shirt  front,  the  stripes 
running  across,  and  this  was  fastened 
with  ball  buttons  of  polished  nickel.  The 
turn-over  collar  was  faced  with  terra 
cotta  silk.  The  long  sleeves  were  of  the 
shirt  shape,  with  turnback  cuffs  which 


below  die  dress  recalls  some  of  the  long 
tunics  now  seen,  which,  worn  over  a 
slip,  form  a  complete  dress.  The  ready¬ 
made  slips  are  offered  now  in  flowered 
and  figured  silks,  as  well  as  the  plain 
colors. 

A  Flannel  Coat  and  Hat — The  child 
at  the  right  shows  a  coat  with  hat  to 
match  made  of  colored  flannel.  The  coat 
was  a  plain  box  shape  with  kimono 
sleeves  and  patch  pockets,  tied  with  nar¬ 
row  ribbon.  The  edges  were  bound  with 
ribbon  worked  over  in  blanket  stitch  with 
colored  wool,  and  other  wool  embroidery 
trimmed  both  coat  and  hat.  These  coats 
were  made  in  a  variety  of  colors,  with 
contrasting  embroidery,  and  may  be 
easily  planned.  The  hat  is  easy  to  make 
also,  and  the  set  was  so  pretty  and  prac¬ 
tical  that  we  wish  every  small  girl  could 
have  one. 

Been  in  the  Shops. — What  the  shops 
describe  as  home  dresses  are  simple  styles 
in  silk  or  voile,  a  little  more  formal  than 
the  wash  dresses  for  morning  house  wear. 
We  see  pretty  .styles  in  wash  silk  or 
printed  silk  ranging  in  nrice  from  $G  to 
$15.  The  cheaper  ones  all  have  short 
sleeves,  but  the  higher  prices  include 
very  attractive  styles  with  long  sleeves. 
In  buying  such  dresses,  however,  a  tall 
woman  must  be  sure  that  the  skirt  is 
long  enough,  for  skirts  are  alarmingly 
short  this  year,  and  usually  have  very 
little  to  let  down. 

The  large  hats  are  gaining  in  popular¬ 
ity,  and  are  usually  very  simple  in  trim¬ 
ming.  High  prices  in  millinery  are 
chiefly  the  result  of  expensive  labor. 
Where  a  hat  is  bought  untrimmed  rib¬ 
bon  ornaments  in  great  variety  may  be 
bought  readymade  for  trimming.  These 
trimmings  are  usually  grosgrain.  A  large 
hat  frequently  has  no  other  trimming 
than  a  grosgrain  band  with  an  ornament 
of  the  same  ribbon  at  the  side. 

Among  pretty  cotton  goods  are  the 
soft-finished  prints  that  come  in  colors 
and  patterns  much  like  foulards,  costing 
around  50  cents  a  yard.  Printed  or¬ 
gandies,  at  $1.35,  are  very  sheer  and 
lovely.  Broadcloth,  in  colored  stripes, 
is  50  cents  a  yard,  and  very  serviceable. 
White  French  voile,  from  75  cents  to  $1 
a  yard,  is  one  of  the  best  wearing  white 
wash  materials ;  there  are  pretty  while 
drop-stitch  voiles  at  50  cents  a  yard. 
Colored  voiles  range  from  around  50 
cents  to  several  dollars  a  yard,  and  are 
among  the  most  popular  inexpensive 
Summer  fabrics,  in  spite  of  the  vogue  of 
the  light  weight  silks. 


Be  Friends  with  the  Hired 
Man’s  Wife! 

The  article  of  “A  Hired  Man’s  Wife” 
on  page  530,  has  crystalized  thoughts 
that  have  been  floating  mistily  in  my 
mind.  But  first  I  want  to  say  to  “A 
Hired  Man’s  Wife”,  as  she  referred  to 
my  article  about  the  clubs  for  farm  wo¬ 
men,  that  the  rural  neighborhood  club  I 
mentioned,  as  being  such  a  fine  club,  took 
in  every  woman  in  our  neighborhood.  A 
two-mile  stretch  of  our  road  we  design¬ 
ated  as  the  neighborhood.  Within  these 
two  miles  every  woman  was  invited  into 
the  club.  If  a  new  woman  moved  within 
the  limit,  she  was  invited  immediately  to 
join  us.  We  did  not  go  outside  the  limit, 
thus  avoiding  hard  feelings.  This  club 
existed  for  several  years. 

But  truly  a  fact  that  some  people  fail 
to  understand  is  that  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  a  woman  is  a  hired  man’s  wife 
or  a  millionaire’s  wife.  It  is  all  in  the 
woman  herself.  And  it  is  a  consolation 
to  know  that  the  really  big  people  under¬ 
stand  this. 

I  know  of  only  one  way  to  meet  suc¬ 
cessfully  this  slighting  misconception  of 
value  when  one  happens  to  be  the  wife 
of  the  hired  man  rather  than  the  wife  of 
the  millionaire.  (Not  meaning  to  compare 
farm  owners  to  millionaires,  however, 
so  far  as  financial  rating  is  concerned.) 
Get  interested  in  making  the  most  of 
yourself,  get  interested  in  life,  get  inter¬ 
ested  in  other  people  without  waiting  for 
them  to  get  interested  in  you,  forget  you 
are  a  hired  man's  wife  or  be  proud  of  it, 
whichever  suits  your  fancy,  and  then  nat¬ 
urally  take  a  place  in  the  community  that 
you  know  you  can  fill.  Do  not  wait  for 
someone  to  pull  you  into  it ;  just  take  it. 

It  is  true  that  a  woman  may  so  draw 
within  herself  that  she  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  she  does  not  care  for  friends 
and  activities.  It  takes  a  little  forward¬ 
ness  and  many  smiles  to  show  that  you 
are  open  for  friendship. 

Surely  in  every  neighborhood  and  town 
are  fine  people  as  well  as  snobs.  You 
may  have  to  go  quite  a  bit  among  the 
snobs  before  you  find  the  fine  people,  but 
they  are  there.  A  hired  man’s  wife  whom 
I  met  last  Summer  told  me  of  one  place 
where  her  husband  hired  out.  They  came 
there  in  poor  circumstances,  and  with  the 
expectation  of  a  little  one.  When  the 
little  one  came,  the  proprietor’s  wife  sent 
in  all  their  meals,  and  she,  herself,  came 
in  and  did  many  things  for  the  mother. 
Here  was  an  example  of  a  big  woman.  I 
would  like  to  add,  as  an  eye-opener  to 
farm  owner’s  wives  who  are  inclined  to 
be  snobbish,  that  this  woman  is  “up”  in 
the  world,  as  “up”  is  commonly  con¬ 
sidered.  Her  husband  served  several 
terms  in  the  State  Senate,  but  as  he  was 
a  real  farmer;  they  always  lived  on  their 
farm. 

The  matter  of  church  experiences,  as 
“A  Hired  Man’s  Wife”  related  them, 
struck  me  deeply.  I  have  thought  often 
what  big  opportunities  church  members 
let  slip  through  their  grasp,  in  spite  of 
their  cry  about  wanting  the  churches  to 
grow,  though  I  believe  this  oversight  of 
not  paying  attention  to  new  comers  is 
due  mostly  to  selfishness,  ignorance  and 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
ignore  the  comer.  Possibly  the  day  our 
friend  attended  church  only  people  of  this 
type  were  present.  Perhaps  another  time 
or  another  she  might  have  found  the  kind 
for  which  she  was  looking.  And  I  would 
say  to  anyone  who  finds  herself  in 
this  situation  that  I  would  attend 
again  and  again,  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
you  will  be  made  welcome  and  will  be 
invited  to  join  the  church  societies.  If 
by  chance  you  are  not  invited  to  join 
them,  and  as  church  clubs  are  not  ex¬ 
clusive,  it  would  be  the  correct  move  to 
mention  to  the  pastor  or  his  wife  your 
desire  to  join  the  activities  of  the  church. 
It  will  be  a  strange  church  that  will  not 
jump  at  the  chance  to  have  you.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  a  church  is  no 
more  for  one  person  than  it  is  for  an¬ 
other.  Take  your  place  and  be  ready  to 
welcome  a  newer. 

Honestly,  in  few  cases  do  I  believe  it 
is  meant  to  be  snobbery  when  the  wife  of 
a  hired  man  is  let  alone.  The  farm  owners’ 
wives  are  busy  women  :  they  are  used  to 
jogging  along  in  the  same  old  way  with 
the  same  old  friends,  without  having  had 
the  experience  of  moving  into  strange 
places  and  living  among  strangers.  They 
do  not  know  just  what  that  experience 
means. 

And  it  is  a  good  idea  to  set  them  to 
thinking !  Elizabeth  m.  hoag 


Wool  for  Comforters 

When  wool  is  to  be  used,  the  fleece 
is  opened  and  most  of  the  burrs,  bits 
of  hay  and  other  foreign  substances  re¬ 
moved.  It  is  then  washed  in  two  or 
more  warm  soap  suds  until  clean,  then 
spread  to  dry,  and  when  well  dried  it 
should  be  carefully  picked,  removing  all 
bits  of  chaff,  and  loosening  every  fiber 
of  the  wool.  Some  job,  but  a  familiar 
one  in  the  days  of  homemade  yarn  and 
cloth.  Probably  it  is  done  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  in  factories.  The  troublesome 
wool  in  comforters  may  have  bits  of 
sharp  burrs  and  hay  in  it,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  if  it  is  clean,  is  to  re¬ 
move  these  and  thoroughly  pull  apart 
the  fibers  of  the  wool  (to  soften),  spread 
and  tie  in  comforter.  v.  A.  ir. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


“Every  Dog  His  Day” 

[The  -New  York  Sun  recently  printed 
the  following  poem  by  May  Folwell  Ilois- 
ington.  We  think  it  a  very  appropriate 
contribution  to  this  department  —  set 
aside  for  things  worth  thinking  over.  Is 
it  true  that  human  “dogs  grow  surly  as 
dogs  grow  old?”  If  it  be  true  is  it  nec¬ 
essary?  The  world  would  be  far  -better 
for  all  of  us  if  we  could  only  grow  in 
gentleness  as  we  grow  in  years.] 

lie  sits  in  the  cushioned  easy  chair, 

Cane  at  his  hard  ;  an  old  plaid  shawl 
Draped  on  his  shoulders.  The  sun  on  the 
wall 

Behind  him  is  grateful ;  the  scented  air 
Awakens  his  memories.  Far  gone  days 
Glimmer  kaleidoscopic,  confined 
In  mirrored  tunnels  within  his  mind 
In  patterns  of  magical,  broken  maze. 
Rather  a  harsh  old  fellow  he  seems 
To  his  golf  mad  daughter-in-law ;  her 
thin 

Chatter  and  laughter  never  win 
Ilis  ironic  eyes  to  softer  gleams. 

1 1  is  son  each  day  will  stay  to  hold 
A  bit  of  converse,  to  ask  of  him 
“How  goes  it,  sir?”  To  hear  his  grim 
“Dogs  grow  surly  as  dogs  grow  old.” 

One  of  all  the  family  crowd 

Is  sure  of  a  welcome — sure  of  a  grin — 

His  grandson  (hobbledehoy  of  sin!) 

Mud  stained,  fishy  and  whistling  loud  ; 
Feeling  his  grandfather  favors  him 
And  sympathizes  with  frowned  on  deeds 
Fatal  to  clothes  and  skin.  “Who  needs 
A  nickel?  Well,  here’s  a  dime,  you  limb! 
Don’t  you  worry  about  that  scratch — 
Wash  off  the  blood  and  it  won’t  look 
bad.” 

The  old  eyes  follow  the  slim  brown  lad ; 
“My  very  moral!  Just  a  match 
For  what  I  was  when  life  was  gold. 

Well  for  me  that  I  will  be  dead 
Before  the  shadows  dull  his  head — - 
Dogs  grow  surly  as  dogs  grow  old.” 

May  Folwell  IIoisington. 


Earning  Capacity  of  a  Man 

Some  Things  to  Consider 

The  article  on  a  “man’s  earning  capac¬ 
ity”  on  page  803  attracted  the  attention 
of  our  neighborhood-,  for  a  similar  in¬ 
stance  occurred  here  recently  and  is  not 
yet  settled.  The  pathetic  tale  is  also 
present  in  this  instance,  too,  but  how 
true  it  is  among  farmers  that  our  neigh¬ 
bors  know  us  as  we  are.  “What  we  do 
makes  -so  much  noise  they  can't  hear 
what  we  say”  is  often  verified. 

How. was  this  skilled  artisan  expecting 
to  get  hi's  farm  on  a  paying  basis  by 
world  rig  at  something  else?  Any  farmer 
wjho  expects  to  realize  anything  in  de¬ 
velopment  on  his  farm  usually  has  to 
stay  on  the  farm  himself.  Many  diffi¬ 
culties  beset  th’e  insurance  companies,  and 
many  are  those  who  desire  compensation, 
but  from  our  experience  in  this  section, 
we  say,  with  one  a’ccord.  it  •depends  on 
the-iman,  his  -record,  his  character.  Prove 
his  earning  capacity  to  have  been  actual¬ 
ly  $40  a  week.  IIow  long  did  he  get 
it?  JWas  he  earning  it  regularly' or  not? 
Was -he  a  skilled  artisan?  How  long  did 
it  take  him  to  learn  his  trade? 

The  'honesty  of  a  person  applying  for 
compensation  should  be  checked  up.  How 
did  he  stand  with  his  neighbors,  was  he 
on  the  square,  or  did  lie  sting  every  neigh¬ 
bor  who  had  any  dealing  with  him? 
There  are  many  these  days  who  aim  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  -How  much 
did  he  lose  when  “he  lost  all  he  had?” 
Did  he  lose  any  he  didn't  have,  but 
which  belonged  to  someone  else? 

IIow  many  men  would  prefer  house¬ 
work  rather  than  prompt  settlement,  even 
if  one  had  to  take  less,  not  being  en¬ 
tirely  disabled? 

*ln  conclusion  I  would  suggest  the 
opinion  of  at  least  two  disinterested 
surgeons  or  physicians,  a  substantial  con¬ 
currence  of  at  least  two  neighbors  who 
would  vouch  for  his  veracity,  a  proof  of 
his  skill,  his  credentials,  as  it  were,  and 
if  all  seem  to  think  that  the  individual 
would  have  ever  been  worth  one-half  of 
$8,000  or  $9,000,  give  him  all  lie  asks. 
If  he  is  proven  to  be  a  general  all-round 
bluffer,  cut  him  off  now  and  see  how  long 
the  job  of  housework  would  be  the  one 
most  satisfactory.  M.  G. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

From  a  Crippled  Man 

“The  earning  capacity  of  a  man  quite 
severely  injured.”  Some  opinions  with 
reference  to  the  above,  read  on  page 
863,  1  consider  that  I  am  quite  severely 
injured,  having  suffered  the  loss  of  both 
my  feet.  This  loss  bears  .so  heavily  that 
my  health  is  failing  also.  After  I  was 
injured  it  took  a  long  time  for  me  to 
recover.  For  a  good  while  1  did  not 
know  what  I  could  do,  or  whether  I 
would  ever  be  able  to  do  anything.  I  was 
like  a  baby.  I  had  to  learn  all  over 
again. 

Before  I  was  injured  my  daily  rate  was 
$4.30  ;  working  30  days  a  month  1  made 
$130.80,  25  days  would  bring  me  $109. 
In  time,  too,  I  could  have  won  a  better, 
place  and  more  pay.  I  accepted  $10,000 
for  my  loss.  I  loved  the  country  and 
invested  all  in  a  small  farm.  I  -learned 
to  ride  horseback  (the  second  time),  to 


drive  an  auto,  and  to  get  about  generally. 
I  have  worked  hard  (as  manager)  on 
this  farm.  Results  are  not  encouraging? 
I  can  do  only  the  head  work.  Many 
years  I  have  faced  a  -deficit,  and  if  I 
did  earn  anything  at  first,  I  have  lost  it 
since  the  war.  So,  with  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  investment  and  hard  work 
I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  earned 
anything. 

It  has  been  more  than  13  years  since 
I  was  injured.  Now  as  to  some  things 
as  I  see  them,  after  my  experience.  A 
man’s  age  at  time  of  injury  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  his  success  or  failure 
afterwards.  As  you  grow  older  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  injury  is  magnified.  Per¬ 
sonal  expenses  will  likely  increase  and 
earning  capacity  decrease,  that  is,  if 
there  is  any.  I  did  not  get  enough  for 
J1/  injury.  Assuming  that  I  made  only 
$L200  a  year  it  would  take  nearly  $25,- 
000  to  bring  in  that  amount  yearly, 
at  o  .  Per  cent,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
suffering,  inconvenience,  being  disfigured, 
and  having  to  hear  increased  expenses 
incident  to  being  crippled. 

Now  if  this  man  was  able  to  earn  $40 
weekly  and  can  now  earn  only  $10,  his 
weekly,  or  $120  per  month, 
$1,440  a  year.  At  5  per  cent  it  would 
take  about  or  nearly  $30,000.  But  he 
lost  also  what  he  had  put  into  his  farm. 

^•>a  AAAmoun^  ®h°uld  be  added  to  the 
«poO,UuO. 

„  be  severely  injured,  for  a  man  who 
is  full  of  hope  a ifd  the  joy  of  life  to  be 
thus  cut  down,  at  best,  it  makes  a  dark 
picture,  even  when  there  is  money  enough 
to  provide  the  comforts  of  life.  Get  all 
you  can,  brother;  if  you  are  badly  in¬ 
jured  life  will  be  hard  enough  at  best. 
Try  though  to  avoid  lawsuits  if  possible. 

In  many  cases,  a  fixed  income  for  life 
is  better  than  a  lump  sum  in  cash.  A 
man  who  is.  badly  injured  has  to  start 
all  over  again.  Ilis  earning  capacity  is 
a  vague  sort  of  a  thing,  and  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  take  several  years  for  him  to  get  his 
bearings  and  find  out  whether  or  not  he 
can  really  learn  anything.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions  and  all  sorts  of 
cases,  but  I  presume  it  was  with  this  man 
as  with  myself ;  lie  is  totally  disabled  so 
tar  as  following  his  established  business 
is  concerned,  and  has  to  start  out  again, 
all  over,  in  something  totally  different. 
In  all  such  cases  the  earning  capacity 
cannot  be  considered  much,  if  anything, 
until  he  has  established  himself  at  some 
new  business.  t  n 


Waterproofing  Canvas 

Two  years  ago  I  waterproofed  some 
heavy  twill  cloth  for  an  auto  tent.  It 
still  is  waterproof,  and  just  as  soft  and 
flexible  as  it  was  before  treating.  One 
piece  of  this  cloth  is  used  for  a  cover 
for  the  back  end  of  my  truck,  in  rain, 
snow,  sleet,  etc.  I  used  about  2  lbs.  of 
paraffin  to  three  gallons  gasoline,  and 
hastened  solution  by  using  hot  water 
around  the  container — in  other  words,  a 
hot-water  bath.  Of  course  the  gasoline 
was  kept  away  from  the  fire.  When  so¬ 
lution  was  complete  the  canvas  or  cloth 
was  soaked  in  the  solution,  and  hung  up 
to  drain  and  dry,  also  to  allow  some  of 
the  gasoline  odor  to  escape.  Water 
poured  on  this  treated  cloth  acts  like 
mercury — the  cloth  does  not  get  wet  at 
all,  and  water  cannot  be  rubbed  through 
ff,  either.  This  is  a  much  easier  way 
than  to  paint  it  on,  and  the  cloth  is 
much  more  flexible.  f.  a.  r. 

Endicott,  N.  Y. 


The  Turken  Again 

This  so-called  “turken”  gives  us  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  -the  power  of  publicity.  It 
seems  as  if  all  the  knocks  one  can  give 
this  humbug  are  turned  to  boosts  for  it. 
Me  now  have  an  advertisement  taken 
from  a  Pittsburgh  newspaper  which  con¬ 
tains  the  following: 

“Until  1915  this  wonderful  turken 
fowl  had  not  been  bred  outside  of  the 
czar  s  own  plieasantry,  and  not  until  the 
upheaval  of  war  in  that  stricken  country 
turned  things  ‘topsy  -turvy’  were  these 
highly  prized  birds  allowed  to  breed  and 
multiply  outside  of  the  czar’s  own  im¬ 
mediate  domestic  domain.  To  be  found 
in  possession  of  one  of  these  birds  meant 
prison  sentence  for  the  poacher — and,  in 
earlier  days,  a  trip  to  the  Siberian 
mines.” 

We  are  invited  to  come  and  see  “Lord 
Byron  father  of  “Romeo.”  It  seems  that 
“the  royal  gamekeepers”  secured  a  trio 
of  these  imperial  birds  and  brought  them 
to  California.  It  seems  that  the  original 
name  of  these  bare-necked  creatures  was 
Halo  Secredo.  In  this  country  they  have 
been  crossed  with  American  breeds!  This 
story  is  at  least  more  truthful  and  sensi¬ 
ble  than  the  old  one  of  a  cross  with  the 
turkey.  It  is  more  of  a  claim  that  the 
original  birds  came  from  Russia  or 
Turkey.  However,  any  claim  for  novelty 
about  this  bird  is  nonsense.  The  bare 
necks  are  scattered  all  over  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  and  have  no 
superior  value  except  as  hideous  novel¬ 
ties.  The  government  should  step  in  and 
shut  such  advertising  off. 


Don’t  be  a  Kettle  Slave 

Pump  your  hot  water 


p 


LENTY  of  hot  water  for  every  home,  at  any  hour,  in  any 
season  of  the  year — from  the  kitchen  pump. 

And  you  can  now  have  this  city  convenience  without  water 
pressure,  and  without  coal  or  gas. 

Simple  New  Method 

Use  a  New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater  (write  for 
booklet)  with  your  kitchen  pump  and  a  three-way  valve.* 
If  you  want  hot  water  turn  the  valve,  then  pump  as  usual. 
If  you  want  cold  water,  turn  the  valve  back. 

For  Every  Household  Use 

Now,  you  may  heat  enough  hot  water  for  a  shave  or  baby’s 
bottle  in  a  jiffy — enough  to  scald  the  milk  cans  or  the  dishes 

in  twenty  minutes — a  quantity  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  bath  requires  only  thirty 
minutes. 


Economical  Too 

Order  a  New  Perfection  Kerosene 
Water  Heater  from  your  plumber 
today.  There  are  four  reasonably- 
priced  models.  The  one  pictured  is 
No.  41 1  with  the  fast  “Cobalt”  Blue 
Chimney  Burner  and  double  copper 
heating  coils.  It  burns  Socony  Kero¬ 
sene — the  clean,  economical  fuel. 


*Your  nearest  plumber 
can  install  it. 


RFECTION 

Kerosene  Water  Heaters 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Scours  of  Lambs 


I  had  S4  lambs,  started  in  nice  shape, 
apparently  well  and  strong  until  they 
were  four  to  six  weeks  old.  Then  thcj 
began  to  have  scours  and  died.  The 
passage  is  dark  green.  X  have  lost  four 
that  seemed  to  scour  themselves  to  death 
and  two  died  without  scouring.  They 
seemed  to  have  the  colic.  I  have  been 
giving  the  affected  ones  two  teaspoons 
of  castor  oil;  some  of  them  get  better 
and  some  die.  When  they  first  came 
down  I  was  feeding  Alfalfa  and  Timothy, 
first  cutting,  early  cut,  once  a  day ;  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  Alfalfa  once  a  day ;  apples 
once  a  day,  and  one  pint  of  grain,  half 
barley  meal  and  bran  twice  a  day  to 
each  ewe.  The  lambs,  the  S4,  were  eat¬ 
ing  about  12  quarts  of  the  same  feed 
daily.  B- H- 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  the  English  shepherd  would  say, 
“You  have  been  doing  your  lambs  too 
well.”  meaning  that  they  have  been  too 
richly  fed.  When  the  ewes  give  a  great 
flow  of  milk  there  is  no  need  of  provid¬ 
ing  them  so  lavishly  with  a  protein-rich 
feed  like  Alfalfa  which  stimulates  addi¬ 
tional  secretion  of  milk.  It  is  also  im¬ 
portant  to  examine  the  udder  of  each 
ewe  when  lambs  start  scouring  for  it  may 
be  found  that  the  lambs  have  not  been 
taking  all  of  the  milk  and  it  has  conse¬ 
quently  scoured  and  clotted  in  the  udder, 
causing  garget.  That  milk  is  poisonous 
and  a  common  cause  of  scours  or  diar¬ 
rhoea. 

When  the  udder  is  found  so  affected  it 
should  be  kept  stripped  out  clean  and  if 
much  inflamed  may  be  bathed  two  or 
three  times  daily  with  hot  water  con¬ 
taining  two  ounces  of  Epsom  salt  per 
quart.  The  ewe  may  also  be  given  two 
to  four  ounces  of  Epsom  salt  in  water.  If 
the  udder  shows  blue-black  discoloration 
the  lambs  must  be  weaned  at  once  and 
be  hand  raised  on  cows’  milk. 

Mercurial  ointment  rubbed  into  the 
blackened  udder  once  daily  will  be  likely 
to  prove  curative,  or  at  least  prevent 
gangrene,  which  threatens,  but  a  ewe  that 
has  had  anything  go  wrong  with  her 
udder  should  not  be  retained  for  breed¬ 
ing. 

When  the  lambs  are  thriving  well  and 
care  to  start  eating  meals,  the  following 
mixture  would  be  found  far  superior  to 
the  one  you  mention  and  which  may  have 
tended  to  cause  scouring :  Two  parts  of 
wheat  bran,  one  part  of  crushed  oats,  one 
part  of  finely  ground  cornmeal,  one-lialf 
part  oilmeal.  Combine  these  portions  by 
weight  and  feed  the  mixture  from  a  creep 
to  which  the  ewe  has  not  access.  Fine 
second  crop  Alfalfa  hay  may  be  allowed 
as  roughage  and  cut  turnips  or  rutabagas 
will  also  be  relished  by  the  lambs. 

If  any  sign  of  scouring  is  seen  the 
ration  should  be  reduced,  for  both  the 
ewes  and  the  lambs.  The  lambs  need 
the  extra  feed  chiefly  when  the  ewe’s 
milk  begins  to  fail.  A  combination  of 
much  rich  milk  and  too  much  Alfalfa 
will  be  likely  to  cause  scouring,  and 
chilling  from  exposure  to  rain,  or  cold 
wind  or  by  lying  on  wet  ground  or  beds, 
causes  many  cases  of  scours. 

For  scours  in  lambs  give  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  salol  and  two  parts  of  bis¬ 
muth  subnitrate  in  boiled  milk.  The 
dose  is  one-fourth  to  one-half  teaspoon, 
or  more,  two  or  three  times  daily,  ac¬ 
cording  to  age  and  size  of  lamb  and 
severity  of  attack.  It  is  all  right  to  give 
a  preliminary  dose  of  castor  oil,  shaken 
up  in  milk,  when  scouring  starts,  but  it 
will  not  be  so  likely  to  help  when  the 
trouble  has  been  present  for  some  time. 
It  would  be  better  in  future  to  supply 
rutabagas  instead  of  apples  as  succulent 
or  laxative  feed  for  ewes.  When  Al¬ 
falfa  is  fed,  however,  you  may  find  that 
the  bowels  are  kept  sufficiently  relaxed 
without  adding  roots  to  the  ration. 

When  you  notice  that  ewes  are  urinat¬ 
ing  too  much  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
Alfalfa  is  being  fed  in  excess  and  when 
that  occurs  it  is  best  to  stop  two-thirds 
of  the  Alfalfa  hay  and  substitute  clover 
or  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay.  Bran 
should  also  be  stopped  when  lambs  scour 
and  oats  always  should  be  greatly  pre¬ 


ferred  to  barley  for  ewes  and  lambs.  It 
may  be  that  the  barley  feeding  has 
helped  to  cause  the  derangement  of  the 
bowels. 

In  this  conection,  we  wish  to  warn  you 
that  hemorrhagic  septicemia  is  a  possible 
cause  of  your  losses.  It  often  takes  the 
enteric  or  bowel  form  and  vaccination  is 
the  only  possible  means  of  prevention, 
but  does  not  always  succeed.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  a  qualified  veterinarian 
make  a  post-mortem  examination  and  if 
necessary  send  tissues  from  a  carcass  to 
be  examined  by  some  trained  pathologist. 

A.  s.  A. 


Death  of  Hogs 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  hogs?  I 
have  good  stock.  I  have  done  well  for 
the  past  three  years  with  them  until 
these  last  three  months.  I  have  had 
trouble  with  them  from  some  disease. 

I  have  lost  three  sows  and  three  nice 
shoats,  which  were  valued  at  $2.50.  They 
simply  stop  eating ;  will  drink  a  small 
amount  of  water.  Within  ten  days  they 
will  lose  power  of  their  hind  quarters 
and  cannot  get  up  any  more.  They  will 
die  without  struggling.  After  they  are 
dead  about  two  hours  they  turn  bluish 
red.  if.  A. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  cholera  killed  your  hogs.  The  fact 
that  the  skin  became  bluish  or  purplish 
red  after  death  is  highly  suggestive  of 
hog  cholera,  and  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  also  characteristic  of  some  com¬ 
paratively  mild  outbreaks  of  the  disease. 
The  discoloration  of  skin  may,  however, 
also  occur  in  some  other  diseases,  either 
before  or  after  death.  It  is,  for  instance, 
a  symptom  of  erysipelas;  but  that  dis¬ 
ease  is  comparatively  rare  and  cholera, 
on  the  contrary,  is  very  common  and 
deadly. 

To  determine  whether  cholera  is  pres¬ 
ent  or  not,  the  veterinarian,  who  should 
at  once  be  employed  in  all  such  out¬ 
breaks  as  you  describe,  may  have  to  send 
tissues  from  a  carcass  to  the  veterinary 
department  of  the  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  for  laboratory  examina¬ 
tion  and  tests. 

We  find,  however,  that  in  most  hogs 
that  die  of  cholera,  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  bladder  is  covered  with  tiny  red, 
bloody  spots.  Similar  red  spots  are  also 
found  upon  the  surface  of  the  kidneys, 
under  the  outer  covering  or  capsule,  and 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
chiefly  the  first  large  intestine  (cecum), 
is  studded  with  raised,  bloody,  tufted  ul¬ 
cerations.  Such  ulcers  are  most  seen  in 
hogs  that  have  survived  for  a  time  and 
been  affected  with  the  chronic  form  of 
hog  cholera. 

There  is  another  disease,  known  as 
necrotic  enteritis  and  caused  by  the  filth 
germ.  Bacillus  necrophorus,  that  also 
causes  ulcerations  of  the.  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  lining  the  intestines.  The  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease  are  much  like  those 
of  chronic  cholera,  the  hog  becoming 
thriftless,  harsh  in  coat,  weak,  thin,  los¬ 
ing  appetite  and  scouring  or  becoming 
constipated ;  but  the  skin  does  not  be¬ 
come  discolored  after  death  in  a  major¬ 
ity  of  instances. 

The  ulcerations  of  necrotic  enteritis 
are  different  from  those  of  cholera,  in 
that  they  are  not  bloody,  raised  or  tufted, 
but  are  filled  with  yellowish,  cheesy  dead 
or  necrotic  substances  (tissue)  which 
give  off  a  foul  odor.  If  possible,  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  qualified  veterinarian 
examine  any  hogs  that  remain  and,  if 
necessary,  make  the  post  mortem  exami¬ 
nation  suggested. 

If  cholera  is  diagnosed,  double  or  si¬ 
multaneous  vaccination  of  all  remaining 
unaffected  swine  should  be  done  at  once 
and  afterward  it  will  be  necessary  to  so 
vaccinate  all  introduced  hogs  and  all  new 
litters  from  vaccinated  sows  or  sows  that 
have  survived  attack.  The  premises 
should  also  be  cleansed,  disinfected  and, 
where  possible,  whitewashed.  Provide 
new  quarters  for  new  hogs.  A.  s.  A. 

Fond  Mother  (to  gentleman  who  has 
slipped  on  pavement)  :  “You  brute!  Look 
what  you’ve  done  to  my  child’s  banana.” 
— Gaiety. 


Milkless  Udder 

I  have  a  cow  about  eight  years  old 
which  freshened  a  short  time  ago.  She 
made  up  a  very  large  udder  when  I  came 
to  milk  her.  I  could  get  only  a  very 
little  milk  from  one  teat.  No  milk 
seemed  to  come  down.  I  gave  her  salts 
before  she  freshened  and  salt  and  salt¬ 
peter  since  she  freshened.  I  am  bathing 
the  udder  with  hot  water  and  rubbing  it 
with  camphorated  oil.  At  present  I  can 
get  a  very  little  milk  from  two  teats. 
What  would  you  call  this  trouble? 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  11  •  D-  *• 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  cow  has 
suffered  an  attack  of  mastitis  or  garget 
following  weaning  of  her  calf  or  the  dry¬ 
ing  off  process.  Such  an  attack  often 
is  unnoticed  or  unsuspected.  In  heifers 
with  the  first  calf  it  sometimes  occurs 
at  calving  time  and  has  been  caused 
by  pi'ecocious  secretion  of  milk  in  the 
udder,  caused  by  calves  sucking  the  feats, 
during  the  early  weeks  or  months  of  life, 
and  garget  following  the  separation  of 
the  calves.  That  bad  habit  should  be 
stopped  at  once,  if  noticed,  and  if  milk 
has  formed  it  should  be  dried  off  in  the 
usual  way.  It  should  be  understood  that 
camphor  tends  to  dry  off  the  secretion 
of  milk.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  use 
it  when  there  is  congestion  of  the  udder 
just  before  and  at  and  after  calving. 

The  congestion  or  extensive  swelling 
of  the  udder,  often  accompanied  by  drop¬ 
sical  swellings  of  the  abdomen,  to  or  be¬ 
yond  the  navel  and  sometimes  high  up 
between  the  hind  legs,  is  caused  by  an 
excessive  flow  of  blood  to  the  udder  and 
failure  of  the  veins  perfectly  to  remove 
the  blood.  Instead  of  applying  camphor 
in  such  a  condition  reduce  rich  feed,  in¬ 
crease  daily  exercise,  open  the  bowels 
and  massage  the  udder  and  swellings 
several  times  a  day.  In  the  evening  rub 
in  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of  pure 
turpentine  and  fluid  extract  of  poke  root 
and  eight  parts  of  lard  or  sweet  oil. 

If  the  congestion  tends  to  persist 
strip  away  once  daily  a  little  fluid  of 
any  sort  found  in  the  udder.  It  may  be 
serum,  blood  or  milk.  After*  calving 
strip  the  udder  clean  several  times  a 
day  or  let  a  calf  nurse  and  continue  the 
massage  treatment. 

We  fear  the  cow  will  not  now  regain 
her  lost  function  of  milk  production, 
but  you  might  try  to  stimulate  the  milk 
secretion  by  letting  a  calf  nurse  and 
also  massaging  the  udder  well.  If  there 
is  no  milk  it  possibly  may  secrete  if  you 
go  through  all  of  the  motions  of  milking 
three  times  a  day  in  addition  to  letting 
a  calf  try  to  suck.  The  bunting  done  by 
the  calf  may  help. 

If  the  milk  fails  to  secrete  in  paying 
quantities,  or  if  you  find  that  there  is 
no  milk,  or  abnormal  milk  from  any 
quarter  of  the  udder,  it  would  be  best  to 
dry  off  the  remaining  secretion  of  milk 
and  fit  the  cow  for  the  butcher.  Abnormal 
milk  is  unfit  for  human  use  and  may  also 
disagree  with  a  calf,  unless  it  is  pasteur¬ 
ized,  or  sterilized,  and  that  scarcely  pays. 

A.  s.  A. 


A  lot  of  Silo 
€or  Your 
Money! 

No  question  about  it — if  you  want  a  single 
wall  stave  silo,  a  Crasco  is  a  good  buy. 

Selected  tongue  and  grooved  stock, 
bound  with  steel  rods.  Tight-fitting 
doors,  easy  to  open.  New  reinforced 
cross-tie  ladder,  with  rigid  refrigerator 
door  system. 

Get  full  information 
and  our  low  prices. 

Early  orders  earn  a 
roof  frame  as  discount 
— Act  Now. 

CRAIN  E  SILO 
COMPANY.  INC. 

Box  1 60. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 


BIS  CRASCO 

STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


year 

to  pay 


SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog; 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


lit  use 
over 


MINERAL.,, 
COMPOUND 


Booklet 
Free 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Concrete  for  Garage  Floor 

Can  cinders  he  used  in  place  of  gravel 
and  sand  in  making  cement  for  the  floor 
of  a  garage?  t.  l.  s. 

Yes,  cinders  may  be  used  with  cement 
to  make  concrete  suitable  for  some  pur¬ 
poses.  Such  concrete  is  more  porous  and 
lighter  than  concrete  made  with  sand 
and  gravel  and  cannot  replace  it  for  all 
purposes,  but,  for  a  garage  floor,  it 
should  be  very  satisfactory,  in  fact,  I 
know  of  one  commercial  garage  floor 
made  from  these  materials.  Engineers 
of  cement  manufacturers  recommend  for 
such  floors  a  1-2-4  mixture,  that  is,  one 
part  cement,  two  parts  clean  sand  and 
four  parts  good  cinders,  free  from  wood 
ashes  or  garbage,  such  as  may  be  found 
with  many  supplies  of  cinders  from  house¬ 
hold  stoves.  M.  B.  D. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


Your  feed  dealer  can  now  make 
you  an  especially  attractive  con¬ 
tract  price  for  your  B-B  (Bull 
Brand)  Dairy  Ration  require¬ 
ments  for  the  next  six  months. 

See  him  today. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY.  Inc.,  Buftalo,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCE  MORE 


trade-mark 

registered 


COST 


The  RURAL  I^EW-VORKER 
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KNOLLCROFT  FARM 
DISPERSAL  SALE 

85  Registered 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  29,  1926 

Dinner  at  noon— Sale  under  tent 
Starts  at  9  A.  M.  sharp  sure 

Sale  held  at  Knolleroft  Farm,  located  30  miles  from 
New  York  City;  1  mile  from  Lyons,  N.  J.,  on  D.  L.  &  W. 
R.  R. ;  3  miles  from  Basking  Ridge;  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  Millington  and  11  miles  from  Summit,  N.  J. 
Parties  met  at  Lyons  R.  R.  station  by  appointment. 

Herd  established  14  years— constant  improvement — 
rigid  selection— free  from  blemishes.  Entire  herd 
shows  average  test  of  better  than  3.5JS.  Milk  product 
sold  monthly  for  about  $2,000.00.  Every  animal,  including 
two-year  olds,  must  produce  9,000  lbs.  of  milk  under 
regular  dairy  conditions,  twice  a  day  milking  to  stay  in 
the  herd.  Entire  herd  founded  on  only  7  cows. 

31  daughters  of  one  sire;  26  daughters  of  another. 

33  cows  in  the  sale  have  made  official  records. 

Herd  Fully  Accredited  lor  A  Years— 60-Day  Retest. 
Absolutely  Free  From  Abortion 

Two-herd  sires— one  from  30-lb.  4-year  old  to  be  sold. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  BUT  THREE  have  been  bred  and 
raised  on  the  farm. 

•‘THE  EAST’S  GREATEST  1926  DISPERSAL  SALE” 

Write  at  once  for  catalog  to  Sales  Manager. 

R  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  New  York 
Owner- W.  A.  REYNOLDS,  Supt.— K.  EP8TON, 

Lyons,  N.  J.  Lyons,  N.  J. 

Auctioneer— Col.  GEO.  W.  BAXTER,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.—  This  ad.  will  not  appear  again — DO  NOT 
FAIL  TO  ATTEND  THIS  SALE. 


SWINE  | 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size  -  Quality-Breeding 

Fast  Growing  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed.  Shipped 
C.  O,  D.  on  approval.  Pay  Expressman  if  satisfied, 
if  not,  return  at  my  exjrense.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing.  Ship  any  number.  5-6  weeks  old,  $6.7  6  each ;  7 
weeks  oid,  $7  OO  each;  8  weeks  old,  87.25  each. 
All  orders  filled  promptly  and  satisfaction  assured. 
William  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


{■Purebred  PIGS' 

CHESTEKS  OR  DUROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs. 

6  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
C.O.D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE.  MASS. 


Canandaigua  Consignment 
Sale 

In  spite  of  a  cold  stormy  day  and  the 
depression  following  a  late  Spring,  the 
crowd  on  the  Canandaigua  Fair  Grounds, 
June  3,  proved  without  doubt  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  Milking  Shorthorns.  Mail 
bids  were  a  feature  because  so  many 
could  not  leave  the  belated  work  on  their 
farms.  It  was  notice'  ble  that  the  bids 
from  the  States  to  the  east  were  not  high 
enough  to  get  the  choice  animals  away 
from  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  buyers.  The  same  feature  followed 
at  the  sale  at  Troy,  Pa.,  where  most  of 
the  top  animals  went  to  New  York  State. 

The  prices  have  averaged  low  in  all  of 
the  Spring  sales,  but  money  was  borrowed 
by  many  to  buy  a  first  animal  and  it  is 
gradually  being  realized  that  1926  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  greatest  constructive 
year  for  purebreds,  because  of  the  low 
prices  at  a  time  when  the  mails  are  full 
of  inquiries  from  those  who  wish  to  start 
right.  It  cannot  help  but  mean  a 
strengthened  market  for  the  future. 

Fourteen  cows  and  heifers  averaged 
$96 ;  seven  bull  calves  averaged  $86 ; 
seven  heifer  calves  averaged  $75. 

Frank  Brundage,  Bath,  N.  Y.,  bought 
of  P.  Y.  Boshart,  Fonda,  N.  Y.,  Dairy 
Bright,  $130,  and  Nellie’s  Nell,  $150;  of 
Bay  Clark,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  Cinderella 
Clay,  $155 ;  of  Wm.  J.  Brew,  Bergen, 
N.  Y.,  Buthaline  2d,  $95.  H.  R.  Ellin- 
wood,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  of  P.  Y.  Boshart  & 
Son,  White  Dutchess.  $100.  The  Wood¬ 
ward  Herd,  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  of  A.  Ray 
Ansley,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  Roan  Lily, 
$145;  of  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Maid’s  Model  3d,  $80.  B.  L.  Ship- 
man,  Muncy,  Pa.,  of  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Model’s  Katherine,  $115. 
E.  P.  Bradley,  Atwater,  N.  Y.,  of  Wm.  J. 
Brew,  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  British  Knight  2d, 
$100.  H.  C.  McConnell,  Penn  Yan,  N. 
Y.,  of  E.  E.  Lafler  &  Son,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y.,  Iona  Clay,  $95.  Maurice  Whitney, 
Berlin,  N.  Y.,  of  P.  Y.  Boshart,  Fonda, 
N.  Y.,  Waterloo  King,  $100.  Wm.  J. 
Hellier,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  of  Henry  M. 
Robie,  Savona,  N.  Y.,  three  calves, 
$67.50,  $55,  $75.  E.  H.  F. 


FEEDING  PI  GC 

M.  FOR  SALE 

Crone  between  Clieeter  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  0  to  7  weeks  old  <6  75  each,  8  weeks  old  $7.00 
each.  All  pood  healthy  pies  for  Feeders,  also  25  pure  bred 
Chester  Whites,  6  weeks  old,  Barrows  or  Sows,  unrelattd 
BoarB,  $7  50  each.  All  pips  shipped  C.O.D.  to  your  approve 
al,  no  charges  for  shippinp  crates.  If  you  cannot  examin- 
pipsat  your  Depot,  keep  them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfac. 
tory  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned- 

W ALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn.  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  96.60 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  96.75  each;  good,  healthy  stock, 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  97.60  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D..  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival, 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington 
Street,  Woburn,  Muss.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


I  IPOP.Q  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
— —  ■* — h O  jug.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrill el<l,  N.  Y. 


York  Sensation.  9125. 

wood  Farms  Bradford,  N.Y. 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du- 
rocs,  6  wks.  old,  $7.50  each  ;  7  wks. 
old,  $8  each.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 


QOO  Chester  W  hite.Berkshire-Duroc  PIGS 

for  April,  May ,  June  delivery,  6  wks.  old,  #7.50  each. 
Pure  bred  and  high  grade  pigs,  #8.50  each. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  '  "Wyalusing,  Fa. 


Four  Extra  Fine  Chester  WhiteSowPigs 

farrowed  May  2nd.  Sired  by  one  of  the  largest  boars 
that  I  have  seen  for  bis  age.  Price,  812  each,  with 
pedigree.  John  B.  Johnson  R.  4  Rome,  N.Y. 


Chester  White  Pigs  Champion  bloodlines. 

CLOUDLAND  FARM:  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


0  1  f*  ’»  Reg.  May  pigs  $12.75  each.  Bred  Sows.  $50 
.  I.U.  S  and  $60each.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y, 


Reg.  0. 1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  TV5 


GOATS 


NUBIAN  MILK  GOATS 

NEW  SALES  LIST  NOW  READY 

It  tells  you  what  we  have  to  offer  and  the  price.  Rare 
offers  this  month.  Nubian  Catalog,  10  cents.  Sales  lis* 
for  2  ct.  stamp.  MILLET  kamiall,  North  Creek,  N.Y. 


TWO  MILK  GOA  TSsFJ 

just  freshened.  E.  B.  HITCHCOCK  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Toggenburg  Goats  Bayard  Boyeeen,  Athol,  Mass. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE—  Have  just  returned  from  Idaho  with 

2,000  v eieMaine9  Heavy  Shearing  Breeding  Ewes 

Just  the  type  for  hot  hotise  purposes  or  Summer  lambs 

CIIAKLES  11.  itKAOO  Phene  3221V  Holley,  N.  V 


For  Sale-Three  Purebred  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

(Ewes.)  $15  per  head.  (AU$401.  Also  1  grade,  fine  pet. 
$».  A.  M.  JORDAN  Pinelawn,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


nnucnl  6H»»n  Strong,  robust  February  lambs  or 
1-FUrSvl  ijIIUU|I  old  ewes,  $12  each  at  our  station. 
Bridgeview  Farms  Boiceville,  New  York 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

Tnkorciilin  Tocdorl  <Jpude  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
I  UDerCUlin  I  esieu  Cows  and  llellers  that  show 
quality  and  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T  &  C.  A  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N  Y. 


CkalUnil  Dnniao  Ready  to  go.  Beauties.  Onehigli-class 
oneiianu  rontes  8-yr.old  stallion,  extra  fine  and  well 
broken.  Write  your  wants.  8. 8  PORTER  Pony  Firms,  Atwsitr.O 


Live  Stock  Notes 

Pastures  are  not  very  good ;  new 
meadows  are  fair,  and  old  meadows  are 
poor.  Pastures  and  meadows  have  been 
held  (back.  They  are  very  late.  Corn  is 
more  than  two  weeks  late.  Acreage 
about  the  same.  Farmers  will  carry  as 
many  cows  through  the  Summer  as  most 
of  them  feed  grain.  J.  A.  w. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

More  grain  was  purchased  to  date  than 
in  several  years.  Practically  all  the  old 
hay  was  cleared  out  of  the  farmers’  barns 
this  season,  some  was  shipped  in ;  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  very  backward,  about 
three  weeks  late.  A  slight  decrease  in 
corn  acreage.  It  will  require  abnormally 
favorable  weather  to  mature  average 
crops  this  season.  Cows  are  reasonably 
cheap.  A  good  many  are  changing  hands, 
with  probably  a  slight  decrease  in  num¬ 
bers  in  this  locality.  A  majority  of  the 
farmers  are  just  making  a  living.  E.  M. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Around  here  in  our  section  there  will 
be  less  hay  and  less  pasture  than  last 
year  by  this  time.  Several  farmers  gave 
up  dairying  because  they  cannot  get 
help.  Five  farmers  in  about  three  miles 
distance  from  here  sold  their  cows  and 
just  keep  one  or  two  for  themselves.  The 
corn  that  we  planted  is  growing  very 
slowly,  because  there  is  no  rain.  We 
have  very  cold  nights  here ;  the  ther¬ 
mometer  drops  down  to  40  in  the  morn- 
iyg,  not  every  morning.  June  12  at  5 
A.  M.  it  was  45.  Mornings  are  still,  not 
windy,  and  about  nine  o’clock  the  west 
wind  starts  to  blow  so  it  makes  every¬ 
thing  drier  yet.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the 
farmers  are  going  in  the  fruit  business, 
specially  in  grapes,  because  the  grapes 
bring  the  biggest  money.  L.  Y. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Legal  Rights  of  Trolley  Line 

(Continued  from  Page  959) 
that  is,  a  deed.  If  you  have  given  them 
a  grant  it  will  state  that  you  granted  the 
property  to  the  trolley  corporation  for 
the  purpose  of  running  a  trolley  or  ve¬ 
hicles  across  that  particular  piece  of 
land. 

If  the  trolley  company  ceases  to  op¬ 
erate  and  does  not  use  the  land  for  the 
purposes  expressed  in  the  grant  their 
rights  thereto  cease  and  they  cannot  sell 
the  land  because  they  have  not  a  good 
title.  They  could  not  use  the  land  for 
advertising  purposes  if  it  was  not  granted 
for  that  purpose. 

If  on  the  other  hand  they  have  a  title 
to  the  land  in  fee  simple,  that  is,  have 
absolute  ownership  of  the  property  com¬ 
prising  15  ft.  they  bought  from  you,  then 
they  may  use  the  property  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  they  desire.  They  might  sell  it, 
lease  it  or  use  it  for  posting  bills  if  they 
so  desire. 

In  any  event  if  you  have  no  way  of 
access  to  a  roadway  you  may  have  the 
privilege  of  driving  over  this  land  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  to  a  roadway.  Above  all  we 
should  advise  you  to  examine  your  deed 
to  see  just  what  it  contains. 


Rations 
Recommended 

By  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison 
of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 


FOR  SUMMER 
CONDITIONS 

(1)  Ground  corn. .  .300  lbs. 
Ground  oats. .  .300  lbs. 
Wheat  bran.  .  .200 lbs. 
Linseed  meal.  .200  lbs. 

(2)  Ground  corn. .  .535  lbs. 
Wheat  bran. .  .230  lbs. 
Linseed  meal.  .235  lbs. 

(3)  Ground  corn. .  .375  lbs. 
Ground  oats. .  .375  lbs. 
Linseed  meal.  .250  lbs. 

(4)  Ground  barley. 615  lbs. 
Wheat  Bran. .  .200  lbs. 
Linseed  meal.  .185  lbs. 


^MoreMilk 


-was  given  by  cows  at  Cornell 
Experiment  Station,  fed  four 
pounds  of  concentrates  per 
bead  daily  on  pasture,  than 
by  cows  of  similar  product¬ 
ive  capacity  which  received 
no  concentrates  in  addition 
to  pasturage. 

Pasturage  itself  is  an  insufficient  source 
of  nutriment.  Better  supplement  it,  as 
do  thousands  of  other  successful  feeders 
of  all  farm  animals,  with  rations  con¬ 
taining  Linseed  Meal. 

Linseed  Meal,  with  its  high  protein  con¬ 
tent,  produces  economical  gains,  insures 
good  condition  and  helps  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  other  feeds.  How  and 
why  is  told  by  successful  feeders  in  our 
booklets  —  “Dollars  and  Cents  Results” 
and  “How  To  Make  Money  With  Linseed 
Meal”.  Write  our  Dept.  J-6  for  them. 


LINSEED  CRUSHERS  MEAL 
ADVERTISING  COMMITTEE 

1128,  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


MEAL 


FeedI 


''Costs  Little.  Earns  Much 


DOGS 

|  GUERNSEYS 

COLLIES 

Private  kennei  breeding  for  show  type  Collies  from 
world’s  best  blood  lines  offers  surplus  stock  to 
good  homes  only  at  fraction  of  value. 

Gdengae  Boonton,  N.  J. 

PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana: 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  cood  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

QUALITY  WHITE  COLLIES  BSl?K^ia 

Hedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  tirov©  City,  Pa. 

8  Collie  Puppies, 7  Beagles,  8  Airedales 

Crossed;  make  right  dogs.  Also  female  Cocker 
Spaniels,  crossed.  One  female  Collie,  8mos.  old,  $3 
to  $7  each.  Good  stock.  E.  L.  ECKERT,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

Grade  GUERNSEYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  high  class  grade  Guernseys 
communicate  with  us.  We  will  take  orders  in 
advance  for  heifer  calves  out  of  high  producing 
grades  and  pure  bred  sires.  Pure  bred  bulls  on 
hand  now,  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut 

UJANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
"  Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

Guardian  Airedales 

Age,  2  months.  Males,  825 ;  Females,  815.  Also 
adult  stock  and  young  male  dogs  at  reasonable 
prices,  Intelligence,  stamina  and  sweet  disposition 
have  made  Guardian  Airedales  famous.  Address 

F.  BRANDRETH  White  Birches  BETHEL,  CONN. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
balls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dame  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  pairs  farms,  M  s.  lid  SI.,  Dili..  P* 

Full  Blood  New  England  Rabbit  Hound  Pups 

None  better.  Males,  810;  Females,  85. 

O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

Q n  Airariolso  Must  dispose  of  them  at  once.  Priced 
OU  AIIBUdlCo  low.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

Pine  Neck  Kennels  police  pups 

with  training  book,  835  and  up  for  selected  males. 
Superior  stud  dogs.  G’son  of  R.  V.  Buckel  and 
one  of  Dolt.  v.  Insternbrook. 

R.  GRAHAM  Sag  Harbor.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenangp  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale-Four  Male  Shepherd  Puppies 

8  weeks  old.  Five  Hound  Puppies,  9  weeks  old,  at 
85  each.  English  Setter  hitch,  18  months  old,  at 

820.  DONA  BOA  RDM  AN  Rome,  N.Y. 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  Bunt 

Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N,  Y 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  .*.  f 

Brown  Female  Spaniel  Pups  Da^.fbrtS8’  *S! coat’ 

O.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermont 

COWS  WANTED  I&^ash 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherds 

and  dams  with  natural  herding  instinct.  Unsur¬ 
passed  in  beauty.  You  will  be  proud  to  own  one. 

GEO.  BOORMAN  Marathon.  N.  Y. 

Grade  orThoroughbred  Guernsey  or  Jersey 

3  and  4-yr.-old  cows  FROM  A  FULLY  ACCRE¬ 
DITED  herd,  at  commercial  dairy  prices,  within 
trucking  distance.  Write  what  you  have.  If  stock 
is  right  will  buy  complete  herd. 

THOMAS  PENDELL  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.,  N  Y. 

For  Sale-Pure  Bred  Shepherd  Spayed  Female 

2-year-old.  Peter  J.  Wagner  North  Branch,  N.  Y# 

For  Sale-Two  Registered  Irish  Terrier  Puppies 

one  male  and  one  female.  3  mos.  old.  Fine. 
Address  H.  BEATTIE  R.  D.  1  Norristown,  Pa. 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  &  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  connty  and  save  *4  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre.  Vermont 

BROWN  FEMALE  SPANIEL 

lUj  years.  Best  watch  dog  and  pet  I  ever  owned  $17.50. 
Female  Spaniel,  6  mos.,  $12.50.  O.  II.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Reg.  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  f0r,T  Good 

breeding.  Nicely  marked.  Accredited  herd. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratooa  Springs,  N.  Y 

COR  SALE— Beautiful  English  Setters.  Best  breeding  in 

1  America.  Half  value.  JaS.  O.  COOPER  Dover,  N.  J. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs, 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  S  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa. 

Pcerrlacv  Broke.  Real  rabbit  Beagles.  Priced  low. 

oeagies  thos.  TOTH  Henderson,  Maryland 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Nothing  Left.  —  The  bishop  of  our 
church  was  telling  a  story  the  other  day 
about  the  minister  who  was  giving  a  talk 
on  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  to 
a  Sunday  school.  He  got  to  the  point  where 
the  priests  went  by  on  the  other  side. 
“Now,”  he  cried,  “why  was  it  that  they 
went  right  by  and  never  went  over  to 
where  the  fellow  lay?  These  priests  were 
their  ministers,  corresponding  to  our 
minister,  and  they  went  right  by,  never 
going  near  him.  Now  why  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  the  ministers  never  went  near  him?” 
A  small  boy  raised  his  hand  with  a  look 
of  perfect  assurance.  “Now  why  was 
it  that  the  ministers  never  went  near 
him?”  “Because,”  said  the  boy,  “he 
had  already  been  robbed  —  nothing  left 
to  go  for.” 

Every  day  the  Parson  believes  more 
and  more  that  the  churches  smack  too 
much  of  the  dollar  mark.  Are  they  turn¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  and  comforting  feast 
of  Easter  into  a  money  getting  scheme? 
The  Parson  asked  two  ministers  about 
their  Easter  services  and  saw  one  report 
in  the  paper.  The  paper  report  stressed 
particularly  the  Easter  collection.  One 
of  the  ministers  asked  said  :  “We  had  a 
wonderful  Easter.  I  asked  the  people 
for  $2,000  and  got  $2,100.”  rl»'he  other 
minister  when  asked  said,  “I  had  a  great 
Easter,  but  not  quite  as  good  as  I  hoped 
for.  I  asked  for  $l,S0O  and  got  $1,700. 
That  was  not  so  bad.” 

The  Parson  lias  written  so  often  how 
much  he  is  opposed  to  the  commercialized 
supper.  Why  cannot  the  whole  church  be 
run  on  a  voluntary  basis  as  well  as  part 
of  it?  Forever  holding  up  the  large  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  poor  for  money  will  not  gain 
them. 

Money  Will  Come.  —  Another  thing 
that  the  Parson  is  perfectly  convinced  of 
and  that  is  this,  that  if  the  work  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  a  church  the  money  will  come. 
The  people  do  not  -VYant  to  Pay  f°r 
folderols  and  .trimmings  forever  nor  for 
organs  and  buildings  and  additions  alone 
— they  want  to  see  the  improvement  of 
the  people  who  need  improvement  and  of 
those  who  need  it  the  most.  They  want 
to  see  suppers  for  those  who  are  hungry 
and  not  for  those  who  have  money  alone. 
They  want  to  see  the  shepherd  looking 
after  the  lost  sheep  and  not  spending 
all  his  time  dancing  attendance  to  those 
perfectly  self-satisfied.  And  when  they 
do  see  it  they  will  pay  for  it. 

George’s  Accident. — This  is  Saturday 
just  before  supper  that  the  Parson  is 
writing.  This  forenoon  he  and  Ta  cul¬ 
tivated  the  corn  out  and  the  boys  hoed 
it.  The  ground  is  terribly  dry  here  and 
the  grass  crop  very  light.  Clover  is  in 
blossom  and  about  ready  to  cut  but  is 
very  short  and  will  not  fill  up  at  all. 
People  who  would  like  to  plow  cannot — 
the  ground  is  so  hard.  This  afternoon 
the  Parson  took  George  into  the  doctor’s 
office  where  he  had  his  arm  dressed.  In 
fixing  a  tire  for  the  car  lie  stuck  a  piece 
of  iron  in  one  hand  and  a  bunch  came 
after  while.  This  grew  worse  and  though 
it  was  poulticed  and  cared  for  it  grew 
worse  and  at  last  a  bad  swelling  came 
under  his  arm  and  he  had  to  have  both 
places  opened  in  the  hospital.  He  has 
been  out  of  school  10  days  and  it  makes 
it  hard  just  before  examinations.  He 
will  go  back  to  school  Monday,  however, 
though  the  places  are  not  healed  up  yet. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  drum  at  all 
either  and  this  is  no  small  blow. 

Dynamite  Again. — Just  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  house  is  shaken  to  its  founda¬ 
tion  by  the  explosion  of  nine  sticks  of  60 
per  cent  dynamite.  For  Shelley  and 
Clossie  are  over  at  the  pond  making  the 
diving  hole  deeper.  They  have  two  long 
wires  that  the  telephone  man  left  when 
they  put  new  ones  on  the  phone  from  the 
house  to  the  road.  They  only  put  one 
cap  in  one  stick  as  the  others  will  fol¬ 
low  suit  all  right  when  this  one  goes  off. 
They  have  the  Ford  car  up  in  the  lot 
and  will  get  the  electricity  from  that. 
They  connect  one  wire  with  the  exhaust 
manifold  along  the  engine  side  and  the 
other  to  the  magneto  plug  and  then  start 
up  the  engine.  As  she  gets  speeding  up 
good,  off  will  go  the  dynamite.  It  takes 
a  good  strong  spark  to  send  her  off.  A 
hot-shot  battery  did  not  seem  to  be  strong 
enough.  Before  you  connect  the  wires 
to  the  cap  in  the  dynamite  test  them  out 
with  the  car  running  by  snapping  the 
other  ends  together  to  see  if  you  get  a 
good  spark.  The  pond  has  been  drawn 
off  all  the  Spring  as  the  boys  always 
want  to  do  more  oil  it,  but  tonight  they 
have  let  the  brook  in  to  fill  it  up.  It 
takes  three  whole  days  to  fill  the  pond  up. 
The  boys  are  hoping  for  warm  weather 
enough  to  go  in  swimming — if  there  is 
going  to  be  any  swimming  this  Summer 
at  all. 

Lessons  in  Physics.  —  How  much 
children  are  always  learning  on  a  farm. 
It  is  a  real  education.  The  boys  had  a 
great  time  trying  to  syphon  out  the  water 
from  the  extreme  bottom  of  the  pond. 
They  had  some  old  boiler  pipes  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  fasten  these  together  with 
strips  of  Ford  car  inner  tubes.  Then 
they  would  hold  up  the  end  of  the  iron 
tube  and  pour  in  water  to  fill  it,  so  as  to 
start  the  syphon  going.  They  found  it 


was  not  so  easy  as  the  account  in  the 
school  books  made  it.  The  suction 
would  pull  the  tube  right  together  flat, 
so  the  water  couldn’t  pass  through.  Then 
when  there  was  pressure  of  water  in  fill¬ 
ing  the  three-inch  pipe,  the  tube  blew 
right  out  with  a  big  bang.  A  lot  of  time 
was  spent  on  that  old  syphon  arrange¬ 
ment  but  how  much  more  practical 
knowledge  they  got  in  physics  than  they 
would  ever  have  got  out  of  a  book  !  They 
learned  both  the  weight  of  air  and  the 
weight- of  water  and  many  other  things. 
As  somebody  wrote,  “I  can  explain  the 
principles  of  hydraulics  but  I  cannot  fix 
the  kitchen  faucet.”  They  have  certainly 
learned  what  tremendous  pressure  water 
lias  on  the  sides  of  a  container. 

Sunday  Night. — Here  it  is  Sunday 
evening.  We  thought  sure  we  would  get 
rain  last  night  and  today  but  none  came 
and  now  it  has  all  cleared  off  again  for 
still  more  dry  weather.  We  had  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Day  today  in  one  church.  The 
children  spoke  their  pieces,  coming  up  in 
the  chancel  to  do  so.  The  Episcopal 
churches  never  used  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  such  things  as  Children's  Day, 
but  they  are  more  and  more  coming  to  it. 
For  hymns  we  sang,  “There’s  a  home  for 
little  children  beyond  the  bright  blue 
sky.”  But  really  the  Parson  does  not 
believe  in  singing  such  hymns.  They  are 
all  right  for  old  folks  but  children  better 


dream  and  think  about  homes  here  be¬ 
low.  “Jesus  Tender  Shepherd”  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  even  then  the  Parson  doesn’t 
take  to  the  last  two  lines.  He  doesn’t 
care  for  any  thought  of  death  in  a  child’s 
prayer.  Even  the  little  prayer,  “Now 
I  lay  me — ”  is  morbid  with  the  thought 
of  death.  Why  should  the  poor  little 
child  say,  “If  I  should  die  before  I 
wake” — just  about  what  is  the  chance 
of  its  dying  before  it  even  wakes  up? 
Probably  not  one  in  ten  thousand.  The 
Christian  Scientists  have  changed  this 
prayer  and  did  a  good  job  of  it,  too : 

“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  know  tlie  Lord  His  child  will  keep, 

I  know  the  Lord  is  ever  nigh, 

I  live  in  Him,  I  cannot  die.” 

We  also  sang 

“I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of 
old. 

When  Jesus  was  here  among  men, 

How  he  took  little  children  in  arms  to 
His  fold, 

I  wish  I  were  here  on  earth  then.” 

Then  “I  need  thee  every  hour,”  and 
“He  leadeth  me.” 

The  Open  Country  Church. — Then 
down  at  the  old  church  we  had  a  fine 
time.  We  got  there  about  half  past 
twelve  standard  time.  Some  of  the  good 
country  girls  were  already  there  trim¬ 
ming  up  the  church.  We  immediately 
built  up  a  fire  in  the  furnace  pot  which 
we  keep  on  the  edge  of  the  church  lawn 
for  this  purpose.  By  the  way,  this  furn¬ 
ace  pot  is  the  best  thing  you  ever  saw 
to  build  a  fire  in  out  of  doors.  Just  put 
irons  across  the  top  to  put  the  kettles 
on.  We  had  an  eight-quart  can  of  cocoa 
with  us  and  a  big  dish  of  beans  and 
three  loaves  of  bread.  We  poured  water 
into  the  beans  so  that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  juice  as  we  wanted  to  put  them 
right  on  the  slices  of  bread.  A  country 
church  should  always  be  built  right  near 
a  good  clean  brook — then  the  coffee  will 
never  run  short  or  the  cocoa  simmer 
down  to  be  too  rich,  or  the  beans  ever 
get  too  dry.  The  young  folks  all  played 
ball  till  two  o’clock  and  then  played  an¬ 
other  hour  or  more  after  church.  We 
had  a  fine  service,  so  hearty  and  every¬ 
one  in  a  fine  happy  frame  of  mind. 

The  Insurance. — You  will  remember 
the  Parson  told  you  about  the  church 
fire  in  his  last  letter.  Well,  we  had  the 
church  insured  for  $1,000  and  the  ad¬ 
juster  came  round  and  was  very  liberal 
with  us  and  allowed  us  $435,  The  side 
of  the  roof  that  caught  fire  needed  shin¬ 
gling  very  badly  anyway  and  so  we  were 


lucky  there  for  they  allowed  enough  to 
completely  shingle  the  side.  We  put  on 
asbestos  shingles  right  over  the  old. 
These  will  not  catch  fire  and  we  are  sor¬ 
ry  we  did  not  shingle  the  other  side  with 
this  kind  some  years  ago.  Some  one  has 
given  us  six  galvanized  iron  pails  to 
keep  inside  the  church,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  the  next  fire.  We  are  in  hope  to 
have  enough  of  the  insurance  money  to 
get  us  some  new  hymnals  for  we  cer¬ 
tainly  need  them  very  much.  The  Par¬ 
son  has  to  carry  hymnals  from  one  place 
to  another — a  lot  of  work  and  a  sad 
wear  and  tear  on  the  books.  The  Par¬ 
son  must  get  a  bell  rope  tomorrow,  too, 
as  we  have  not  rung  the  bell  since  the 
fire ;  the  rope  was  cut  up  and  used. 

Graduation.  —  This  is  the  time  of 
year  of  graduations  and  the  Parson  has 
to  attend  quite  a  number  of  such  exer¬ 
cises  and  give  out  the  diplomas.  Many 
who  do  not  continue  in  school  will  now 
have  to  decide  what  they  are  going  to 
do.  The  Parson  remembers  a  talk  he 
heard  many  years  ago  along  this  line. 
Two  points  especially  influenced  him. 
One  was — choose  for  an  occupation  one 
in  which  you  can  use  all  your  powers. 
That  was  good.  Do  what  you  like  to  do, 
have  a  gift  for  and  “take  to”  and  then 
you  will  be  apt  to  do  it  well,  and  also 
vice  versa — what  you  can  do  well  you 
will  like  to  do.  Don’t  we  always  like 
to  do  things  we  know  how  to  do  well? 
Certainly  beware  of  tending  a  machine 
all  your  life — where  you  use  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  your  brain  or  your  muscles.  Then 
the  next  point  was :  Choose  for  an  occu¬ 
pation,  not  alone  wliat  you  want  to  do 
just  now,  but  what  you  will  want  to  be 
doing  10.  20,  30  or  40  years  from  now. 


Think,  “Will  I  want  to  be  always  doing 
this  even  when  I  am  old?  It  may  be  all 
right  now  when  I  am  young  and  strong 
and  a  dollar  looks  big  to  me  and  I  want 
to  buy  me  a  Ford  car  all  my  own  to  take 
my  'best  girl  out  to  ride  in,  but  how  will 
it  look  when  I  am  50?”  This  whole  idea 
is  so  splendidly  brought  out  in  Edgar 
Guest’s  poem,  “The  Job,” 

Take  this,  my  boy,  and  remember  it  long, 
Though  now  it  may  strike  you  as 
funny, 

A  job  with  a  chance  to  improve  and  ad¬ 
vance 

Is  better  than  one  that  pays  money. 
Take  a  hint  from  an  old  man  who's  trav¬ 
eled  the  way, 

Just  heed  to  his  counsel  a  minute. 
There’s  a  job  that  may  pay  you  five  dol¬ 
lars  a  day 

But  that’s  all  there  will  ever  be  in  it. 
Don’t  look  at  the  cash  as  so  many  boys 
do. 

Take  a  look  at  the  long  years  befofe 
you, 

See  how  much  you  can  learn,  not  how 
much  you  can  earn. 

And  the  place  which  the  future  has  for 
you. 

Can  you  rise  from  the  post  where  they’d 
have  you  begin? 

How  far  will  this  humble  job  take  you? 
These  are  questions  to  ask.  They  pay  well 
for  the  task. 

But  what  sort  of  a  man  will  it  make 
you? 

Oh,  many  a  boy  has  begun  with  a  rush 
And  has  grabbed  for  a  man’s  wages 
blindly  ; 

Now  he  sticks  as  a  man  at  the  spot  he 
began 

And  thinks  life  has  used  him  unkindly. 
So  look  for  a  job  with  a  future  ahead, 
Seek  a  place  where  you  know  as  you 
work  you  will  grow, 

And  the  money  will  come  to  you  later. 

The  Political  Pot. — Socially  the  po¬ 
litical  parties  are  beginning  to  get  a  lit¬ 
tle  busy.  Two  years  ago  the  Parson  ran 
for  State  Senator.  We  will  have  to  de¬ 
cide  before  long  whether  he  will  run  for 
anything  again  this  Fall  or  not.  He  en¬ 
joyed  the  last  campaign  immensely  for  lie 
likes  to  talk  to  the  people  about  the  is¬ 
sues  of  the  day.  He  heard  a  story  the 
other  day  about  the  two  deacons — one  a 
Democrat  and  the  other  a  Republican — 
who  went  to  prayer  meeting  during  a 
very  heated  campaign.  The  Republican 
deacon  prayed  most  fervently,  “In  the 
election  tomorrw,  may  the  Republicans 
hang  together,”  he  petitioned.  “Amen, 
amen,”  shouted  the  Democrat.  The  old 
Republican  saw  the  point  and  tried  to 


explain  as  he  proceeded.  “May  they 
hang  together  with  one  accord,”  he  added. 
“Any  kind  of  a  cord  will  do,  any  kind  of 
a  cord  will  do,  long’s  it  doesn’t  break," 
again  shouted  in  the  old  deacon. 

Little  Cuarles. — Little  Charles  or 
little  “Ta”  as  we  have  so  long  called 
him  has  gotten  to  be  seven  years  old 
now.  He  has  still  been  sleeping  in  his 
“cribby”  right  by  his  mother’s  bed.  But 
it  has  seemed  best  that  now  he  should 
move  out  onto  the  back  porch  where 
George  and  Closson  sleep.  Instead  of 
his  being  shifted  all  of  a  sudden  and  his 
little  heart  busted,  for  he  is  such  .a 
mother’s  boy,  liis  mother  has  been  using 
suggestion  with  him  for  a  long  time.  It 
has  been  talked  over  and  the  bed  he  was 
to  have  has  been  praised  up  and  shown 
to  him.  lie  is  really  getting  to  be  a 
“big  man”  now  and  can  do  more  like 
the  big  boys.  So  he  got  so  pleased  with 
the  idea  that  it  had  to  be  evidently  hur¬ 
ried  up.  He  has  been  at  the  Parson  for 
some  time  to  get  his  bed  put  up.  He 
was,  of  course,  to  come  in  and  crawl  in 
beside  his  mother  every  morning,  just  as 
he  does  now  for  a  bit  of  loving.  So,  yes¬ 
terday  the  bed  was  put  up  and  bravely 
he  kept  up  his  spirits  while  his  mother 
tucked  him  in  and  kissed  him  good-night. 
However,  at  about  twelve,  as  the  Parson 
was  doing  some  writing  and  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  was  ironing  with  the  electric  ironer, 
there  was  a  terrible  noise  and  banging. 
Honestly  the  Parson  thought  the  dyna¬ 
mite  the  boys  had  left  over  from  blowing 
a  hole  in  the  pond  had  gone  off.  A  loud 
cry  convinced  us  at  once  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  little  fellow  had  rolled  out 
of  bed.  It  hurt  him  quite  badly,  too,  as 
his  head  struck  a  step  nearby.  It  was 
the  crib  beside  his  mother  the  rest  of  the 
night  all  right.  As  tonight  approached 
it  was  a  little  uncertain  what  would  hap¬ 
pen.  But  he  and  his  mother  have  had 
much  conversation  today  about  brave 
boys  who  did  not  give  up  and  so  without 
a  word  he  went  out  into  the  bed  on  the 
porch  again.  As  yet,  and  it  is  now  nearly 
twelve,  as  the  Parson  closes  this  letter, 
the  noise  of  his  striking  the  floor  has  not 
resounded  through  the  house  again.  How 
many  of  us  remember  the  first  time  we 
fell  out  of  bed  and  how  it  scared  us! 
And  the  Parson  supposes  that  all  of  us 
have  ever  been  falling  down  from  new 
situations  and  places  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  and  some  of  us  have  jumped 
up  and  sobbed  a  bit  and  then  climbed 
back  again  to  stick  her  out  till  the  next 
climb  is  due,  and  some,  alas,  have  got 
faint-hearted  at  the  first  bump  and  run 
back  to  the  narrow,  walled-in  crib  of  our 
childish  life  and  vision  and  never  got  any 
further. 


Poor  Milk  Production; 
Trouble  in  Hatching’ 
Ducks  and  Geese 

1.  We  bought  a  three-year-old  Guern¬ 
sey  cow ;  she  was  in  a  very  rundown 
state  when  we  bought  her,  but  lias  been 
improving  daily  and  looks  fine  now.  She 
gives  very  little  milk,  never  more  than 
two  quarts  in  the  morning  and  one  or 
114  at  night.  What  can  we  do  about 
that?  2.  We  have  four  ducks  and  two 
drakes ;  four  geese  and  two  ganders. 
Fifty-five  duck  eggs  put  under  two  set¬ 
ting  ducks  and  two  setting  chickens  have 
produced  no  ducklings  at  all.  Only  12 
eggs  had  a  little  dead  duckling  in  them. 
The  other  eggs  were  rotten.  One  goose 
gave  four  goslings.  -One  goose  had  none, 
but  after  removing  the  eggs  when  they 
were  10  days  overdue  all  eggs  but  two 
were  decayed.  The  two  had  dead  gos¬ 
lings.  The  third  goose  had  three  dead 
goslings  in  12  eggs.  What  can  we  do 
about  it?  mrs.  N.  b. 

1.  There  are  two  things  that  largely 
govern  the  amount  of  milk  given  by  a 
cow,  her  natural  capacity  and  the  period 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  calving. 
Home  cows  give  but  little  milk  at  any 
time,  all  cows  give  less  the  further  they 
get  from  the  time  of  birth  of  their  off¬ 
spring.  A  cow  that  has  been  underfed 
and  made  to  yield  less  than  her  natural 
amount  is  not  likely  to  be  brought  back 
to  full  production  until  after  again  calv¬ 
ing.  Home  cows  fail  to  give  birth  to  a 
calf  each  year.  If  they  carry  over,  they 
become  farrow  and  fail  to  yield  their 
customary  amount  until  they  calve  again. 
You  may  have  bought  a  farrow  cow. 
Probably  the  man  who  sold  you  the  cow 
could  tell  you  the  reason  for  her  small 
production,  but  it  would  be  a  guess  upon 
the  part  of  anyone  not  knowing  the  con¬ 
dition  present.  The  above,  however,  are 
common  reasons  for  small  yield  of  milk. 
You  may  have  dealt  with  a  man  of  simi¬ 
lar  character  to  a  neighbor  of  mine.  This 
neighbor,  after  glowing  praise  of  the 
virtues  of  a  cow  that  he  was  offering  for 
sale,  assured  a  prospective  customer  that 
“if  he  bought  that  cow,  he  would  buy 
butter.”  The  statement  was  meant  to 
be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  but  it 
proved  literally  true.  The  purchaser  had 
to  buy  butter  if  he  got  any. 

2.  Yes,  it  is  unusual  for  duck  and 
goose  eggs  to  hatch  as  poorly  as  those 
you  set,  but  there  are  so  many  reasons 
for  poor  hatches  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  assign  the  one  or  ones  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  result  in  your  case. 

M.  B.  D. 
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A  Handy  Kitchen 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ideal 
kitchen.  Circumstances  and  personal 
preference  must  always  govern  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  is  convenient.  But  whether 
the  kitchen  is  large  or  small,  a  separate, 
compact  cook-room  or  cooking-space  seems 
desirable  because  it  is  easier  to  keep  the 
cooking  quarters  clean  and  free  from 
dust,  and  because  the  “clutter”  that  is 
unavoidably  connected  with  baking,  meal¬ 
getting  and  dishwashing  is  thus  kept 
away  from  general  view. 

Sometimes  it  may  seem  preferable  to 
have  a  small  kitchen  devoted  entirely  to 
cooking,  with  a  dining-room,  laundry, 
store-room,  and  coat-room  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate.  This  is  very  well  when  the  house 
has  central  heating  and  all  of  these  rooms 
can  be  kept  comfortable  during  cold 
weather.  But  the  majority  of  farm¬ 
house's  have  the  big,  old-time  kitchen  in 
which  the  family  dine  and  spend  most  of 
their  time.  Diagrams  1,  3,  and  4  show 
how  a  separate  and  entirely  convenient 
cook-space  can  be  acquired  even  under 
these  circumstances. 

In  diagram  1  the  pantry  contains 
sink,  tablespace,  cupboards,  shelves  for 
supplies,  built-in  cabinet  and  oil  stove ; 
all  preparation  for  meals  is  done  here. 
The  laundry  has  lavatory  for  the  men, 
hooks  for  their  every  day  clothes,  and 
ample  space  for  laundry  work  and  such 
work.  The  range  is  placed  in  the  big 
room  between  the  two  small  rooms  and 
successfully  heats  them  all  in  cold 
•weather.  With  a  screen  before  the  range 
the  dining  space  is  very  neat  and  attrac¬ 
tive  and  makes  a  pleasant  family  living- 
room.  All  three  rooms  are  handier  and 
much  more  easily  kept  clean  than  when 
till  these  operations  were  conducted  in 
one  large  room. 

In  diagram  3  and  4  cupboards  have 
been  built  out  into  the  room  so  as  par¬ 
tially  to  separate  a  cook  room.  With  the 
range  heating  it  all  as  satisfactory  as 
ever.  In  diagram  3  one  space  is  used  for 
dining,  in  diagram  4  a  separate  dining¬ 
room  was  preferred,  and  the  extra  space 
as  utilized  as  a  laundry  and  warm  room 
for  the  men’s  out-door  garments.  In 
both  cases  the  work  is  simplified  and  the 
appearance  of  the  room  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved. 

A  grouping  of  work  centers  must  be 
studied  if  real  convenience  is  to  be  at¬ 
tained.  A  separate,  compact  cook  space 
is  usually  found  to  be  a  big  step,  but 
this  is  not  enough.  In  illustration  1  we 
have  a  homemade  cabinet,  cupboards  and 
sink  that  has  cut  meal-getting  in  half. 
The  wide  zinc-covered  space  at  the  left 
is  used  for  baking.  In  the  deep,  dust- 
proof  drawers  beneath  are  kept  molding 
board,  rolling  pins,  cutters,  bowls,  pans, 
spoons,  holders,  towels,  fresh  caps  and 
aprons,  clean  strips  of  muslin  ready  for 
pie  bindings,  whatever  is  needed  for  the 
baking  and  preparing  of  food.  In  the 
cupboard  above  are  all  kinds  of  supplies. 
The  graduated  tins  seen  at  the  back  of 
the  work  space  hold  sifted  flour,  sugar, 
etc.  The  work  surface  is  32 y2  in.  from 
the  floor,  the  height  at  which  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  this  house  can  work  with  the 
least  fatigue.  An  entire  morning’s 
baking  can  be  done  here  without  taking 
an  unnecessary  step,  and  three  ordinary 
steps  carries  the  prepared  food  to  a  small 
electric  stove  or  to  the  coal  range.  The 
cupboards  above  the  sink  are  devoted  to 
dishes,  and  those  below  to  utensils,  so 
that  all  can  be  washed  and  returned  to 
their  place  without  a  step.  In  one  part 
of  this  lower  cupboard  is  space  high  and 
broad-  enough  for  pans,  jugs,  jars,  etc. 

Easy  cleaning  must  be  considered  in 
raising  the  standard  of  the  kitchen. 
Linoleum  is  the  most  easily  cleaned  of 
any  floor,  but  be  sure  to  have  it  all  in 
one  piece  or  cemented  in  place.  Avoid 
needless  corners.  Have  casings,  doors 
and  all  materials  as  plain  as  possible  and 
then  enamel  a  pleasing  color.  Plain  base¬ 
boards  with  the  top  rounded  back  to  meet 
the  wall  shed  dust  almost  magically.  Note 
the  plain  cupboard  doors  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  thoroughly  dusted  with  a 
sweeo  of  the  wall  brush,  and  an  occasion¬ 
al  wiping  with  a  damp  cloth  keeps  the 
enamel  clean  and  shining.  Zinc  makes 
the  ideal  covering  for  tables,  cabinets 
and  such  work  surfaces,  as  a  simple 
wiping  keeps  it  clean  and  sanitary. 

Aim  to  keep  the  floor  as  free  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  ease  in  cleaning.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  a  drop  shelf  is  often  better  than  a 
table  for  many  purposes.  Illustration  2 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  a  very  small 
space— —in  this  case  only  23  in.  wide — 
for  the  accommodation  of  work  clothes. 
The  little  shelf  above  the  baseboard 
holds  several  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  and 
keeps  them  off  the  floor  out  of  the  way; 
the  regular  coat  closet  in  this  instance  is 
unavoidably  inconvenient,  and  so  this,  lit¬ 
tle  space  was  fitted  u..  to  hold  the  things 
most  constantly  in  use. 

The  question  of  light  and  ventilation  is 
important.  The  ideal  arrangement  al¬ 
lows  that  each  main  working  center  have 
an  abundance  of  light  falling  upon  it 
from  the  left.  The  placing  of  a  window 
above  a  sink  or  work  table  is  often  ad¬ 
vocated.  This  is  apt  to  cause  eye-strain 
and  headache  unless  the  window  has  a 
north  exposure.  Notice  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  that  the  cabinet  extension  comes  a 
little  past  the  window,  giving  a  pleasant 
view  and  a  most  excellent  light  for  work¬ 
ing.  Be  sure  that  the  cupboard  doors 
swing,  not  according  to  rule,  but  so  that 
they  admit  light  rather  than  exclude  it. 


for  the  Farm  Home 

Artificial  lights  should  be  placed  so  that 
they  do  not  shine  directly  into  the  eyes 
of  the  worker  or  cast  a  shadow  so  that 
one  must  work  in  the  gloom.  Experiment 
with  a  hand  lamp  or  candle  until  the  best 
light  is  obtained  and  then  have  the  elec¬ 
tric  lights  or  oil  lamps  placed  to  the  best 
advantage;  this  will  make  the  getting  of 
early  breakfast  or  the  washing  of  supper 
dishes  a  comfortable  performance  instead 
of  a  dread. 

Two-way  features  are  a  great  help  in 
kitchen  arrangement.  Diagram  2  gives 
an  excellent  illustration  of  this.  A  gen¬ 
erous  clothes  room  opens  from  both  the 
woodhouse  and  kitchen  saving  endless 
tracking  of  muddy  boots  into  the  kitchen. 
In  the  store  room  are  kept  washing  ma¬ 
chine  and  churn,  and  in  warm  weather 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  take  them  into  the 
woodhouse  for  use.  The  woodbox  can 
be  filled  from  the  back,  saving  tracks 
and  littering  of  chips  and  wood  dust.  In 
the  pail  cupboard  are  kept  buckets  for 
milk,  parings  and  other  waste ;  two  doors 
opening  from  the  kitchen  make  it  easy 
to  place  things  in  the  pails  which  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  outside  by  lifting  a 
hinged  cover. 

A  cupboard  opening  from  both  kitchen 
and  dining-room  saves  countless  steps. 
When  a  pantry  is  used  such  a  cupboard 
may  be  used  between  it  and  the  kitchen. 


Even  a  little  door  with  a  table  placed 
underneath  on  one  side  and  a  broad  shelf 
on  the  other  will  quite  revolutionize  the 
getting  and  clearing  away  of  meals  in 
an  unhandy  house. 

It  is  diplomatic  to  have  ,a  cupboard  not 
far  from  the  back  door  devoted  to  the 
men’s  needs — mittens,  pipes,  memoranda, 
straps,  bolts  and  the  things  that  too 
often  adorn  the  kitchen  window-sills  and 
shelves. 

Many  other  things  enter  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  convenient  kitchen.  Water, 
“running,”  if  possible — or  by  means  of 
good  pumps  while  we  wait  for  the  more 
perfect  system.  Drains  that  empty  into 
a  septic  tank  or  a  cesspool.  Ice  and  a 
good  refrigerator,  if  possible ;  a  dumb 
waiter  to  the  cellar  as  a  surprisingly  help¬ 
ful'  and  inexpensive  substitute. 

Wheels  and  casters  help  toward  kitchen 
efficiency.  A  tea  wagon  made  from  an 
old  washstand  at  almost  no  expense  can 
be  both  useful  and  decorative.  A  small 
table  having  good  casters  that  can  be 
easily  pushed  about  the  kitchen  hasten 
the  frying  of  doughnuts,  the  serving  of 
meals,  and  many  other  operations.  A 
low  platform  on  casters  is  useful  for 
holding  the  scrubbing  pail,  or  the  basket 
of  wet  clothes.  Hinges  help  because 
hinged  tables,  shelves,  ironing-boards  and 
seats  save  space,  keep  the  floor  free  and 
save  a  dot  of  dusting  of  furniture. 

No  kitchen  is  efficient  unless  there  is 
in  or  very  near  it  a  comfortable  resting 


The  Built-in  Kitchen  Cabinet 


Diagram  1. 
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place  for  those  odd  moments  of  leisurely 
“waiting”  which,  if  enjoyed  in  comfort, 
help  to  make  a  long  hard  day  endurable. 

ALICE VMABGAItEX  ASHTON. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Thirteen  war-time  ships 
intended  to  carry  supplies  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  troops  overseas,  but  which  never  left 
their  home  ports,  furnished  fuel  for  a 

-°0,000  bonfire  June  10  on  Henderson 
Bay,  Wash.  The  boats  were  of ‘the  Fer¬ 
ris  type  and  were  burned  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Tug  and  Barge  Company  of  Seattle 
to  salvage  scraps  in  them. 

^acob  and  Leon  Kramer,  members  of 
the  Whittemore  gang,  were  sentenced  in 
Aew  York  June  11  to  40  years  in  Sing 
Sing.  It  was  the  second  time  the  two 
brothers,  born  in  Russian  Poland,  had 
been  sentenced  to  prison  with  their  loot 
still  hidden.  They  sold  more  than  $800,- 
000  m  precious  stones  and  metals,  which 
thev  disposed  of  as  the  “business  men” 
of  the  Whittemore  bandit  gang.  Actually 
the  40  years  they  were  penalized  is  only 
a  little  more  than  16  years.  By  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  age  parole  law,  the  two, 
if  living,  will  walk  out  of  Sing  Sing  in 
16  years,  five  months  and  10  days.  Judge 
Ivoening  gave  them  the  limit  allowed  by 
law.  They  were  found  guilty  of  first 
degree  robbery  as  second  offenders  and 
the  maximum  penalty  for  this  cx*ime  is 
40  years.  The  more  severe  the  sentence, 
however,  the  greater  proportionately  is 
the  time  allowed  off  for  good  behavior. 

Automobile  fatalities  in  the  United 
State  totaled  22,500  in  1925,  an  increase 
of  approximately  2,200  over  1924’s  rec¬ 
ord.  These  figures  have  just  been  made 
public  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Cas¬ 
ualty  and  Surety  Underwriters.  This 
analysis,  based  on  the  official  reports  of 
automobile  fatalities  in  147  cities,  was 
even  more  startling  than  expected.  Motor 
car  death  rate  per  100.000  population  has 
increased  from_  14.9  in  1923  to  15.7  in 
1924  and  to  17.2  in  1925.  Registration 
during  1925  increased  to  19,954,347  from 
17,591,981  Jn  1924.  Deaths  of  children 
less  than  15  years  old  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  During  1925  it  is  estimated  that 
6,300  children  under  15  were  killed  in 
automobile  accidents,  compared  with  6,- 
090  in  1924. 

Six  persons  were  killed  and  a  seventh 
probably  mortally  injured  in  a  grade 
crossing  accident  at  Wetmore,  Pa.,  June 
12,  while  on  their  way  to  church  .to  at¬ 
tend  a  christening.  Their  automobile  was 
struck  by  a  “pusher”  locomotive  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  coke  oven  in  the  by-products 
plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  at 
Gary,  Inch,  June  14,  was  fixed  at  10.  Be¬ 
tween  75  and  100  were  injured,  10  per¬ 
haps  fatally,  and  many  other  seriously. 
The  coke  oven  was  of  the  modern  type 
for  the  extraction  of  ammonia,  coal  tar 
and  other  by-products.  An  accumula¬ 
tion  of  gases  in  the  chambers,  presum¬ 
ably,  became  too  great  for  the  walls. 

During  storms  which  swept  over  East¬ 
ern  Iowa  and  Northern  Illinois  June  13, 
10  persons  were  killed,  Chicago  was 
flooded,  and  much  property  loss  ensued. 
The  storm  swept  a  path  about  200  miles 
wide,  from  Lake  Michigan  southwest  to 
Northern  Missouri,  'but  outside  the 
fringes  of  this  belt  there  was  also  heavy 
damage.  Score  of  farmers  report  the 
drowning  of  live  stock  and  the  washing 
away  of  young  corn  and  other  crops. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— On  May  25 
the  State  of  Minnesota  promulgated 
Quarantine  No.  6,  a  regulatory  order  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
mosaic,  leaf  curl  and  streak  (eastern 
blue  stem  or  rosette)  of  raspberries.  This 
order  prohibits  the  entry  into  the  State 
of  raspberry  plants  from  any  outside  point 
unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
inspection  stating  that  they  have  been 
properly  inspected  and  found  free  from 
mosaic  and  other  so-called  “systemic”  dis¬ 
eases.  It  similarly  restricts  transporta¬ 
tion  of  raspberry  plants  within  the  State. 
The  quarantine  became  effective  May  28, 
1926. 

Foin-teen  million  acres  sown  to  wheat 
in  Western  Canada  this  Spring  have 
been  signed  up  by  the  Canadian  wheat 
pool,  the  co-operative  marketing  associa¬ 
tion  of  farmers  in  the  prairie  provinces. 
The  pool  claims  to  have  developed  in 
three  years  into  the  largest  organization 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  more  than  125,000  farmers.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  the  wheat  grown  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in  1926 
will  be  marketed  co-operatively  by  the 
pool.  Most  of  the  crop  marketed  through 
tile  association  is  sold  abroad. 


Breakfast  Balls 

Ten  cups  flour,  one  cup  butter,  two 
teaspoons  salt,  two  tablespoons  sugar, 
three  eggs,  one  yeast  cake.  Mix  all  at 
night  and  let  rise  over  night.  In  the 
morning  mold  little  rolls  size  of  an  egg. 
Let  rise  double  their  size,  and  bake  in 
hot  oven.  From  this  dough  pinch  off 
enough  for  raisin  cake;  apple  cake  or 
cheese  cake  can  be  made  of  it,  too.  These 
cakes  are  usually  eaten  warm.  H.  u. 
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The  Kent  Barred  Rocks 

Have  averaged  160  eggs  per  bird  first  seven  months, 
West  Washington  egg-laying  contest.  Baby  chicks, 
breeding  stock,  12-weeks  cockerels.  Circular. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  12  c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Hundred 

White  Leghorns,  $8  hundred.  Mixed  heavy 
breeds,  $8  hundred.  Prepaid.  Strong  chicks.  Guar, 
sat.  Circular.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  McClure,  Pa. 


5/"*  n  t  D  m  C  Certified — Accredited. 

•  U.  1\*  M»  IxI-jUiJ  June  Chix  Grow  Fast. 
Small  lots — 20c  s  300— $45  ;  500— $70  ;  1,000— $1S0,  Circu¬ 
lars.  ASCTTTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vermont 


SC  DUTY  mime  $10  per  hundred;  Mixed  Heavy 
•  V»  KEU  LuIvIVij  Breeds  for  Broilers,  $8. 
Laywell  Farm  Route  Ho.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Offering  for  shipment  during  May  and  June,  8  to  10-wk.- 
old  pullets,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test,  at  $1.25  each.  CE0ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  H.  J. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Best  quality  free  range 

stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  before  placing  your 
order.  FISHER  BROS.  Atlantic,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  flocks  bred  for  egg  production.  10-12-weeks  old. 
Prices  reasonable.  IDEAL  FRUIT  S  POULTRY  FARM,  Westfield,  N.  J, 

Sp  U/L:!.  I  Pullets  sired  by  Wyckoff  special 

i  U.  nnila  LognOmS  matlngmaies.  AlsopureWyckoff 
cockerels  for  sale.  LONGACRES  POULTRT  FARM,  Peari  River.  N.Y. 

Leghorns  for  June,  July,  August.  8-wks.  old 
A  UIIClS  #1;  ten-wks.,  $1.£5;  twelve-wks..  $1.50. 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

s.  C.SW.  LEGrHORNS 

$7.60—100.  Chicks  from  our  free  range  flock.  100*  guar. 
Circular.  MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  EAKM,  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 

CLAUSER’S  QUALITY  JULY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  W.  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thoroughbred 
mating  to  be  delivered  in  July  at  $10  per 
100,  $47  per  500,  $92  per  1,000.  100*  live  ar¬ 
rival  guar.  10*  books  order.  Circular  free. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Boi  R  KleinfeltersviUe,  Pa. 

Mixed .  $  7  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  10  per  100 

Reds .  lO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  I*.  LEISTER  MeAllstervIlle,  l’a. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Martin’s 


CHICKS 


Chicks 


Now 

10c 


White 
Wyandotte 

Special  Matings,  15c.  White  Rocks,  same  price. 
Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $7  per  100.  Tom 
Barron  White  Leghorns,  $8  per  100. 
Reds,  $9  per  100.  Rocks,  $8.50  per  100. 
Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00  per  100.  Light,  $6 
per  100.  CLOYD  NIEMOND  McAlisterviUe,  Fa. 


Wm  j  ii.  Stock,  Chicks.  Also  24-6  wks.  old.  Cat  a- 

■  Ii  j  3(100116  log.  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0. 

33  A  b  y  c  II  I  3C 

Mixed  or  Broilers.  *7  per  100;  S.  U.  W.  Leghorns, 
#7  per  100;  Barred  Rocks.  SIO  per  100;  S.  (J.  Reds. 
«*10  per  100.  100#  live  delivery  free. 

MITCHELL’S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa. 


~>BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  7c.  100*  live  delivery, 
P.  O.  paid.  AH  free  range  stock.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  T.  J.  ElfR EN ZELLER 

R.  F.  1),  No.  9  MeAllstervIlle,  l’a. 


HICKS 


Reds  .... 

I  Rocks .... 

1  Leghorns. 
H'vy  Mxd. 
ie  range.  100#  delivery 
A. LAUVER 


25 

$3  00 

50 

$5.50 

100 

$10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

guaranteed,  ui  rcuiar. 

McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Assorted . .  $7  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  10  per  100 
100*  live  delivery  guar.  Postpaid. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY.  Millerstown,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Minorca  chicks  now  12c  each,  White  Leghorns  9c 
and  R.  I.  Reds  10c;  Broiler  chicks,  heavy,  9c 

MINORCA  FARM  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


Tk  11  4  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG. 

■  11 1 1 PI5  HORNS.  Eight  weeks  to  three  m  onths 
*  ullv  ,1J  old  Ready  for  shipment. 

0LIN  J.  H0PKINS0N  South  Columbia.  H.  Y. 


Iersey  Rlack  Giant  Eggs,  chix,  breeding  stock  now 
half  price.  FISH  FARMS _ Mystic,  Conn. 

SQUAB  ©  BOOK  ©  FREE 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  free  40-page  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it.  You 
will  be  surprised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Day-Old  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

for  July  delivery  at  Sixty-five  cents  each  and  T  wen- 
ty-seven  cents  postal  handling.  These  will  be  ready  for 
the  holiday  markets.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM.  Plymouth.  H.  H. 


niim/l  IUOC  “  THE  WORLD’S  BEST. 

UUul\LlllboPriCeS  ereatly  red’-od’ 


PARDEE’S  PEKIHS,  Islip.M.Y. 


PARDEE’S 
ERFECT 

EJK1N  _ _ _ 

BEAUAHO0T  Are  unexcelled.  Bred  right.  Hatched 

MAMMOTH  Ducklinsrs  right.  Shipped  right.  Liberal  guar- 

P  E  K  IH  uu*'R,mSi  BcauandotOuck  Ranch.  Sag  Hartar.L.L.N.Y. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  In  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  jjenk,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  June  5,  192G; 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Week  Total 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  28  1298 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  91  1751 

The  Ferguson  Farm,  Tenn.... .  23  16X6 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  59  2046 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  45  2023 

Clias.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . . .  64  1877 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Ya .  94  2362 

Barred  R.  C.  Farm,  N.  J .  42  1027 

Mt.  Kemble  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  90  2330 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  80  1843 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J .  05  1660 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  84  1856 

Fred  K.  Coddington.  N.  J .  82  1823 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  0.  Matthews,  Del .  43  1933 

John  Hall,  N.  J . ! . .  90  2511 

Chas.  AV.  Creasy,  I’a..  .  70  1952 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rocks 

Andrew  Petro,  Pa .  83  1915 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . - .  55  1254 

Kilbourn  Htchry  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  78  1612 

S,  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Lambert  &  Sked,  N.  J .  87  1984 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt .  76  2153 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  74  964 

White  Leghorns 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  J. ...  107  2535 

DeVries  Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  81  2097 

Stoneleigh  Farms,  N.  Y .  92  2258 

Norcross  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  90  1888 

Wellward  Farm,  N.  Y . .  74  1899 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 99  2421 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  F'arrn,  Ohio...  89  2070 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  7.5  1968 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  90  2014 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  66  2227 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J .  990  1766 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  65  2061 

Higliview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  98  2023 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  100  1740 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  98  2427 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  103  2117 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  115  2363 

Whiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  72  1509 

Barlow'  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  28  1423 

S.  C.  Price,  Pa.... .  96  2215 

Theodore  R.  Apgar.  N.  J .  95  2022 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  102  2014 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  90  1523 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  101  2309 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  92  1861 

Karols  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  64  1549 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  96  2445 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  87  1884 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  100  2759 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  81  1879 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  52  2102 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  103  1605 

C.  G.  Parker,  N.  Y .  90  2219 

Wm.  P.  Flint,  N.  J .  79  .1955 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J . i .  83  1719 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J .  92  2323 

Golden  Oaks  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  99  1631 

Engleside  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  91  2221 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  N.  J .  100  1750 

A.  Turrin,  N.  J .  102  1920 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  107  1986 

I’einderf  Farm,  N.  J .  109  2415 

F'ox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  95  2514 

Audley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  94  1479 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  88  1819 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  N. .  J .  109  1950 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  97  1749 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  106  2145 

Rockywood  Farm,  N.  J .  61  1353 

Lewis  Farms,  U.  1 .  101  2188 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  86  1567 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  40  1531 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J .  100  2319 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  97  1684 

H.  Rapp,  Sr.,  N.  J .  Ill  2352 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  92  2180 

David  Fox,  N.  J .  99  1891 

Monmouth  Co.  Jr.  Pltry  Clubs,  N.  J.  82  2009 

Ernest  J.  Baer,  N.  J. . 102  2101 

Oakwood  "Farms,  N.  J .  97  1814 

Fairfield  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J .  85  1587 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J .  92  2376 

A.  K.  Holimann,  N.  Y... . 93  1853 

H.  Westervelt,  N.  J . : .  105  2340 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J .  114  2119 

John  Cray.  N.  J .  102  2205 

Maplewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  95  1914 

Mountain  View  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  105  1826 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  108  2762 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  96  1987 

G.  Lelbach,  N.  J .  101  1712 

Turrell  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  64  1683 

Weiman  ’Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  85  1849 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  90  1719 

Square  Deal  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  90  1696 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  94  1780 

S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ohio .  92  1724 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farms,  N.  Y .  60  938 


Total  .  8580  193017 


Clipping  Wings ;  Feeding  on 
Range 

1.  What  is  the  proper  way  to  clip  a 
hen’s  wing  to  prevent  flying  over  the 
fence?  2.  One  poultryman  says  the 
method  lie  uses  to  get  a  good  growth  in 
his  pullets  is  to  keep  both  growing  mash 
and  scratch  grain  before  them  continual¬ 
ly  in  hoppers  side  by  side.  He  claims 
this  gives  them  more  of  the  grain  than 
as  if  fed  in.  the  litter  as  most  poultry 
raisers  do,  which  builds  up  a  large  body 
that  will  produce  eggs.  Ho  you  con¬ 
sider  this  a  practical  method?  C.  J.  B. 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

1.  Shortening  one  wing,  so  that  the 
hen  will  fly  in  a  circle,  is  the  common 
method  of  clipping  to  prevent  soaring 
over  a  fence.  There  is  another  method, 
and  the  one  to  which  you  probably  refer, 
however.  This  consists  in  removing  a 
short  section  of  the  cord  that  controls 
the  wing  of  one  side  just  where  it  bends 
over  the  convex  side  of  the  outer  joint. 
A  longitudinal  incision  may  be  made 
through  the  skin  over  this  cord  and  a 
quarter  or  half  inch  of  the  cord  removed 
by  two  snips  of  the  scissors,  the  object 
being  to  separate  the  cut  ends  so  that 
they  cannot;  grow  together  again.  This 
disables  that  wing  without  injuring  the 
appearance  of  the  bird  by  removal  of 
feathers. 

2.  Yes,  it  is  a  common  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  pullets  on  range.  They  help  them¬ 
selves  and  save  labor,  but  it  is,  of  course, 
more  or  less  wasteful  of  feed,  since  any 
other  animal  fond  of  chicken  feed  is  at 
liberty  to  help  itself  from  the  hoppers. 

M.  B.  D. 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Religious  Instruction;  Un¬ 
authorized  Holiday; 
Transportation 

1.  What  is  the  law  regarding  religious 
teachings  in  the  country  schools?  We 
wish  to  have  15  minutes  each  morning 
for  this  work.  2.  Can  a  teacher  close 
school  for  three  weeks  at  Easter  without 
the  trustee’s  consent?  We  never  had 
over  two  weeks  before.  3.  Would  the  dis¬ 
trict  that  is  consolidated  have  to  fur¬ 
nish  transportation  for  children  going  to 
a  private  school  in  town,  or  only  the  ones 
going  to  the  public  school?  C.  w.  E. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  Judicial  decisions  handed  down  by 
several  former  Commissioners  of  Educa¬ 
tion  have  held  that  “religious  instruction 
constitutes  no  legitimate  part  of  the 
■business  of  the  public  schools.”  The  opin¬ 
ions  rendered  were  based  on  provision  of 
the  constitution  itself  which  serve  to 
guarantee  religious  liberty  to  every  in¬ 
dividual.  Such  opinions  were  given  with 
deep  reluctance  because  of  a  thorough 
realization  that  proper  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  is  a  great  need  of'.the  times.  A  com¬ 
munity  which  is  like-minded  can  easily 
solve  this  problem.  In  some  other  com¬ 
munities  pupils  are  excused  from  school 
during  a  regular  period  each  week  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  regular  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  in  the  church  of  the  par¬ 
ents’  choice. 

2.  The  teacher  does  not  have  lawful 
authority  to  direct  when  or  for  how  long 
school  shall  be  closed.  The  trustee  has 
authority  to  determine  this  matter. 

3.  A  district  may  be  required  to  pro¬ 

vide  school  facilities  for  each  person  of 
school  age  who  is  a  resident.  When 
transportation  is  provided  all  pupils  so 
situated  as  to  be  served  by  it  are  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  such  transportation  to 
the  public  school.  Parents  electing  to 
send  their  children  to  private  schools  do 
not  forfeit  the  right  of  their  children  to 
receive  such  transportation  to  the  public 
school  terminal.  D.  b.  d. 


Paying  for  High  School 
Tuition 

Our  district  has  been  sending  children 
to  two  high  schools.  One  student  goes 
to  Ballston,  which  is  farther  from  the 
homes  than  the  other  high  school,  which 
is  at  Burnt  Hills.  Eight  students  at¬ 
tend  the  Burnt  Hills  high  school.  This 
year  the  Burnt  Hills  high  school  raised 
the  price  of  tuition  to  adjoining  districts 
from  $35  to  $50  for  each  high  school 
student.  At  Ballston  the  price  is  $25. 
As  soon  as  the  price  was  raised  at 
Burnt  Hills  it  made  a  great  stir  in  the 
community,  especially  among  the  tax¬ 
payers  who  have  no  children  going  to 
school.  Their  idea  being  to  cut  down  all 
the  expense  they  could.  The  matter  was 
brought  up  at  the  annual  school  meeting 
but  no  decision  could  be  reached  for  the 
coming  year.  The  parents  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  now  going  to  high  school  are  very 
loath  to  change,  both  on  account  of  the 
distance  and  also  on  account  of  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  changing  schools.  Can  they 
vote  to  send  all  the  scholars  to  the 
Ballston  (the  cheaper)  school? 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  F.  w.  ir. 

Each  district  has  the  right  to  designate 
the  high  school  to  which  it  will  pay  aca¬ 
demic  tuition.  In  making  such  designa¬ 
tion  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  should 
be  one  of  the  fundamental  considerations. 
Taxation  should  be  another.  Some  high 
schools  are  charging  nearly  $100  above 
the  $50  per  pupil  which  is  apportioned  by 
the  State.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the 
high  school  district  to  boost  the  price  if 
they  believe  they  are  certain  of  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  nearby  districts  in  any 
event.  If  the  school  district  does  not 
make  a  satisfactory  designation  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  subject  to  review  before  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  Another  year 
village  districts  are  to  receive  greatly  in¬ 
creased  State  aid  and  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  no  excess  tuition  for  country 
districts  to  pay.  D.  B.  d. 

Unsanitary  and  Overcrowd¬ 
ing  Building 

We  are  locally  in  a  school  controversy 
over  the  need  of  a  new  building,  as  the 
present  wooden  structure  was  built  2G 
years  ago  without  any  provision  for  ven¬ 
tilation  and  inadequate  floor  space  and 
air  space,  and  is  too  small  _for  our  pres¬ 
ent  school.  There  are  125  pupils  and 
four  teachers  in  three  grades  now  in 
rented  rooms  of  a  boarding-house,  with 
less  than  10  ft.  of  floor  space  and  less 
than  100  eu.  ft.  of  air  space,  with  no 


ventilation  ;  bad  fire  risk  in  both  build¬ 
ings.  The  Education  Department  at  Al¬ 
bany  sent  a  man  here  two  years  ago,  who 
condemned  our  building  and  said  our 
State  funds  would  be  withheld  if  we  did 
not  build  a  new  building  on  a  new  site 
with  about  2%  acres  total  to  serve  as  a 
playground,  and  this  seems  necessary  to 
those  interested  in  our  children  and 
school.  One  of  our  citizens,  a  former 
school  commissioner,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  where  this  man  ap¬ 
peared  and  the  chairman  refused  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  State  representative  or  any¬ 
one  else  who  wanted  to  talk  in  favor  of 
a  new  school,  and  he  also  declared  that 
the  State  Department  had  no  authority 
to  withhold  money  or  do  anything  else  to 
compel  a  new  schoolhouse  or  site.  He 
has  following  enough  to  defeat  anything 
attempted  so  far,  and  two  sites  have  been 
voted  down.  Just  so  long  as  he  success¬ 
fully  defies  Albany  in  this  matter  condi¬ 
tions  cannot  be  improved  and  are  steadily 
growing  worse.  We  had  70  pupils  under 
two  teachers  in  the  first  or  primary 
grade  last  year  in  one  room  15  ft.  by  45 
ft.  by  8  ft.  high,  and  38  of  them  are  re¬ 
peaters  this  year,  not  having  passed  the 
grade.  Ten  beginners  were  sent  home 
this  year  because  of  lack  of  room.  I 
have  two  children  in  the  rented  rooms 
and  one  in  the  main  schoolhouse.  What 
redress  have  I  under  these  conditions, 
if  any?  p.  m.  m. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  electors  in  your  school  district 
should  understand  that  they  are  under 
obligation  to  provide  adequate  school 
facilities  for  all  children  of  the  district. 
If  the  electors  of  your  district  refuse  to 
obey  the  requirements  of  the  law  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  may  with¬ 
hold  all  of  the  public  money  (Sec.  95). 
Elimination  of  fire  hazards,  sanitary 
toilet  facilities,  adequate  floor  space, 
light  and  ventilation  are  requirements  of 
the  law.  If  your  school  district  refuses 
to  provide  necessary  school  facilities,  you 
may  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Section  S90  of  the  Education 
Law  provides :  “Any  person  conceiving 
himself  aggrieved  may  appeal  or  petition 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  who 
is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  de¬ 
cide  the  same.”  d.  b.  d. 


Boarding  Pupils  in  Village 

We  have  three  grade  pupils,  two  high 
school,  in  this  district.  It  was  voted  to 
carry  them  to  the  high  school.  We  are 
the  nearest,  five  miles.  We  have  two 
girls,  seven  and  five.  They  did  not  go  to 
school  all  Winter  because  after  Christ¬ 
mas  the  district  'boarded  them  at  the  vil¬ 
lage,  did  not  try  to  carry  them.  At  the 
school  meeting  last  week  the  question  of 
free  hoard  and  transportation  for  high 
school  pupils  was  brought  up.  The  trus¬ 
tee,  parent  of  one  of  the  high  school 
boys,  claims  the  district  has  to  pay  all 
charges  for  their  schooling.  Do  we?  If 
not  could  they  he  made  to  pay  back  to  the 
school  fund  what  they  have  spent  for 
them?  All  offices  are  held  by  relatives  of 
high  school  pupils.  Most  of  our  taxes  are 
paid  by  non-residents;  it  dosen’t  make 
much  difference  in  our  taxes  but  I  would 
like  it  so  my  children  could  have  some 
benefit  of  the  school.  The  road  commis¬ 
sion  had  the  road  opened  with  the  trac¬ 
tor  up  as  far  as  the  last  grade  pupil 
lived  to  get  the  high  school  pupils.  We 
have  to  pay  for  transportation  four  miles 
farther.  We  pay  $0  a  day  for  car.  The 
man  wbo  carries  them  is  a  World  War 
cripple.  Has  he  a  right  to  be  trusted 
with  them?  He  drives  an  open  car.  We 
asked  him  to  have  a  heater  put  in,  but 
he  refused.  The  glass  was  out  of  his 
curtains  and  the  children  were  cold,  and 
sometimes  wet  when  they  got  home.  The 
district  has  not  been  given  up  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  school.  If  they  do  not  make  (better 
arrangements  could  we  have  a  teacher 
placed  in  our  district  school?  There 
would  be  only  three  pupils,  oldest  eight 
years.  It  costs  more  for  the  big  ones 
that  the  district  should  be  through  with 
than  for  the  ones  that  belong.  W.  W. 

Hamilton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Trustees  are  not  authorized  by  law  to 
pay  the  board  or  lodging  of  pupils.  A 
majority  vote  of  a  district  meeting,  how¬ 
ever,  may  delegate  such  authority.  If 
your  district  has  contracted  with  the  vil¬ 
lage  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  examine 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  Such  contract, 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  may  provide  for  pay¬ 
ments  by  the  district  toward  board  and 
lodging  in  lieu  of  transportation.  Most 
certainly  the  elementary  pupils  in  your 
district  should  receive  the  same  consider¬ 
ation  accorded  the  high  school  pupils.  If 
your  children  are  discriminated  against 
you  may  appeal  to  the  Commissioner. 
Your  own  school  may  be  reopened  when¬ 
ever  such  action  is  approved  'by  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  your  district  meeting. 

D.  B.  D. 


The  welfare  worker,  as  she  entered 
the  dark  room,  said  to  the  occupant : 
“Arent’t  you  afraid  to  live  here?”  There 
is  no  fire  escape.”  “Law,  no  miss.  I 
don’t  need  one,”  returned  the  satisfied 
dweller.  ’’Whenever  the  cops  come  up 
after  me,  I  make  my  getaway  over  the 
roof.” — Columbia  Record. 
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USOL  FLY  SPRAY  I  Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 


Keeps  Cows  Contented  from  Sunrise  to  Sunset 
USOL  FLY  SPRAY  will  free  your  animals  from 
the  fly  pest.  Your  cows  will  keep  in  good  con 
dition  during  fly  time — milk  yields  won’t  shrink. 
W ill  not  blister  hide  or  gum  up  and  discolor  hair. 
Easy  to  use,  leaves  no  unpleasant  odor 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  prices. 
AGENTS  WANTED! 

STANDARD  TAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1  Chestnut  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

PULLETS 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

We  are  sold  out  on  8-10  wks.,  but  we  still  haven  limited  mim 
ber  of  3-4-5  moe.  old.  Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

^OOO  t>ree(!er8  on  tree  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trap  neat  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs. 'Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
egge  and  baby  chicks.  Special  feeding  directions  with 
ail  orders.  Circular  free. 

Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Bom  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  OHICKS 


White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Silver-L'c’d  Wyand’s 
Heavy  Mixed  Chicks 
Assorted  ChickB 
Light  Mixed  Chicks 


25  50  100  500  1000 

*2.50  $4.50  $8.00  $.38.00  $  75.00 

3.00  5.50  10.00  48.00  95.00 

3.00  5.50  10.00  48.00  95.00 

3.50  6.50  12.00  55.00 

2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

2.50  4  59  8.00  37.50  70.00 

2.25  4.00  7.00  &3.00  65.00 


100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Yon  may  order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 

.  ,  Per  25  50  100 

Mixed  Clucks .  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg..  2.50  4.50  8.00 

AUIA#  Busoni’s  Brown  Leg....  2.50  4.50  8.00 

wfllyV  Barks’ Barred  Rooks.,  s.oo  5.50  10  oo 

Basom’s  R.  I.  Reds  ....  800  5.50  10.00 

Marcy  Str,  Jersey  B.  G.  6.00  10.00  120.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  he  per  chick ;  orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  k,c  per  chick; orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  1c  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or¬ 
ders  tilled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand¬ 
ling  stamp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  lticli- 
lield  Bank.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


cittaivy  Valley  Chicks 


'T'HEbig  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 

-*■  the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
land  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Postpaid  prices  on  s  25  50  100 

S  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns  $.1.00  $5.50  $10  00 

Barred  Rocks,  It.  1.  Reds  3.50  6.50  12  00 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wli.  Wyandotles  4  00  7.50  14  00 

Broiler  Chicks  2.50  5-00  9.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  — Write  Now 
N1TTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Bellelonte,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

$10  per  100  up.  According  to  Breed  and  Age. 

Twelve  varieties.  Thousands  hatching  daily  all 
year  round  with  plenty  on  hand  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Better  buy  your  chicks  direct  from  our  in¬ 
cubators.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  for  folder  at  once  or  call  at  our  hatch¬ 
ery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 

QUALITY  CHIX 

$10  Per  100,  Delivered 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


Mixed  or  Broilers .  tf>8  per  ]00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  7  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  10  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


’Now  *10—100.  Pure  Strain.  None  Better 

Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males,  $18— 100 
postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock, 
strong  chix.  Prompt  delivery  and  your  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  to 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Total 
1166 
609 
1221 
112; 
11 
1112 
946 
776 
482 
1092 
1008 
1032 
1198 

839 
1005 
1102 

820 

959 

43: 

831 

840 
806 


803 

85: 


CHICKS-PULLETS 

Prom  trapnested,  range  raised  flocks.  Officially 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea.  S.  V.  White 
Leghorns  (Wyckoff  and  Hollywood  Strains);  S.  C. 

R.  1.  Reds  (Vibert’s  strain).  Range  raised.  Milk  and 
Cod  Liver  Oil  fed.  Hatches  every  week. 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

ELIZAVILLE,  N,  Y. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

200,000  CHICKS  1926 

SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 
June  and  July 

ONE  MATING  ONLY — The  Best 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $5  50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  6.00  11.00  52.50  100  00 

Broiler  Chicks  Asst.  H.  B.  5-50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

Broiler  Chicks  Asst.  L.  B.  5.00  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100  per  cent  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Bank  liejerence.  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  R  1  Box  10  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.Df 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00 

Bd.  Rocks,  it.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Rocks.lWh.  Wyandottes  3.50  6  50  P2.00 

Broiler  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

M1NG0VILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  210,  Mingovilie,  Pa. 


This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest,  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  June  6, 
1926,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

Week 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  61 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  27 

Ontario;  Agri.  College,  Canada .  55 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  45 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  46 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.  Y .  43 

Jules  Francais,  N.  Y .  55 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  34 

Woburn  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  20 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  45 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass .  40 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass .  31 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  43 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  36 

Keewaydin  Farm,  Conn .  38 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  53 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  45 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  38 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  n 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . '  37 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  35 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  40 

Buff  Rocks 

Littlewood  Farm,  Mass .  15 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass . \\  8 

White  Wyandottes 

Carterloa  Farm,  Mo .  25  981 

R.  A.  Barker,  Ill .  44  447^ 

Albert  W.  Buekbee,  N.  Y _  21  693 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa . 36  586 

Win.  A.  Ellis,  R.  1 .  29  643 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  45  4434 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  30  1052 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn .  42  1181 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  34  1203 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn . 27  842 

R.  I.  Reds 

Fabry  Bros.,  Pa .  55 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y .  33 

Clias.  I'.  Lindholm,  Minn .  47 

F,  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  34 

R.  D.  Sargent,  Vt .  51 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt .  33 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H .  34 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  45 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  II .  33 

Hilliard  Bros.,  N.  H .  9 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  39 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  44 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass .  37 

Lawn  Acre  Turkey  Farm,  Mass .  39 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  30 

Robert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  41 

Rockliill  Farm,  Mass .  27 

Edgemont  Farm,  Mass . 35 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  33 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass .  38 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass . ’’  48 

Featherfield  Farm,  Mass .  21 

Sunset  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 24 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass .  29 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  39 

Foxon  Pltry  F'arm,  Conn .  33 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  50 

Walter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn .  38 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . . .  29 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  41 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  33 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  47 

Louis  Gordon,  Conn .  33 

Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn .  43 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  41 

Thurlow  Travis,  N.  Y .  57 

Anconas 


LeRoy  L.  Lambert,  R.  I . 

F,  M.  Wistner,  Mich . 


32 

34 


White  Leghorns 


Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  48 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore .  58 

F’.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  36 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  43 

Imperial  Pltry  Farms,  Ohio . .’ !  !  18 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo .  28 

Frank  Heitzmau,  Jr.,  Fla .  41 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas .  48 

George  Lowry,  Conn .  39 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  H .  51 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  45 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  50 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  58 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich .  34 

Adam  Glass,  Ala .  50 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala .  43 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C .  41 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C .  30 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  54 

Mrs.  C.  Bielefeld,  Md .  41 

Edgar  A.  Weimer,  Pa .  41 

Peetooeee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa .  42 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa .  51 

Tolvonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  58 

Plank’s  M.  C.  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  33 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  42 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass.... .  43 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  39 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  44 

Wilson’s  Egg  Farm,  Mass .  29 

Emory  II.  Bartlett,  Mass .  35 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  36 

Cedar  Rrook  Farm,  Mass .  32 

Dudley  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  45 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  Mass .  45 

R.  W.  Column,  N.  Y .  52 

Richard  I,.  Slosson,  N.  Y .  42 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  54 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  46 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y . •  45 

W.  D.  VanFleet,  N.  Y .  48 

Anmkassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  47 

Anthony  Abraitys,  N.  Y .  47 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  33 

Eigenraueh  Farm,  Inc.,  N.  J .  33 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  43 

Beck  Egg  Fawn,  N.  J .  34 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  45 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J . 34 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J .  43 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  50 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  47 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  51 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . j  44 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  38 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  37 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  40 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  24 

Andrew'  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 39 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn . !  2S 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  37 

Leo  A.  Gronten,  Conn .  50 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  54 

Ernest  H.  Seott,  Conn .  54 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  41 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  45 

Chas.  E.  Butley,  Conn .  52 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn .  49 

Total  . 
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PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 


White  Leghorns  * 

Send  for  Hooklet 


Low  Priced! 
Vigorous ! 
Prolific! 
Healthy! 


E  InwanheaD 


POULTRY  FARM 

Freehold  Roadt  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


5SQI 


5909  140154 


‘‘IIey  there,”  yelled  the  cold-blooded 
motorist  who  had  just  run  down  a  pedes- 
trian,  ‘  take  a  look  at  my  brake  rods 
while  you’re  under  there.”  —  Capper’s 
Weekly. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

FROM  REAL  QUALITY  STOCK 

White  Leghorns  .  .  $  1 2.00  Barred  Rocks  ...  $  1 5.00 
S.  C.  Reds .  1 4.00  White  Wyandottes .  1 6.00 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

The  above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  The  same  rate  also  applies  to  larger 
orders.  For  smaller  shipments,  take  the  above  price  per  chicle,  but  add  75c  for 
orders  of  25  chicks  or  $1.00  for  orders  of  50  chicks. 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of 
chicks  wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will 
deliver  to  you  youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HALL  BROS. 


SPECIAL 


SUMMER  PRICES 


OUR  17th  YEAR 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


For  16  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  quality  and  egg  production.  We  know  that 
we  can  please  you  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  satisfied  customers.  Don’t  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  including  our 
No.  1  grade  and  specials.  We  will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  up.  On  orders 
for  25  to  75  chicks,  add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns . iOc  each 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks . 12c  each 

White  &  Sil.  Laced  Wyandottes  . .  each 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas  . .15C  each 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  . 14c  each 

All  heavy  odds  and  ends,  10c  each.  Odds  and  Ends,  heavy  and  light,  as  they  come,  9c  each.  All  light  odds 
and  ends,  8c  each.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free.  A  book  on  chicks  and  poultry  worth 
dollars  given  free  with  each  order  amounting  to  $10.00  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Main  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


OHIO 

CREDITED 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


Dpni  TFFD  PRIFF^  on  the  fine  purebred  baby  chicks.  Samehigh 
■*-**-'  *  quality  and  good  service,  but  lower  prices. 

^PFri  A  I  C  T  C  Y  Write  for  prices  on  extra  quality 
1  1  Li  J  1  U  V*  lx  chicks.  Our  literature  tells  the  story. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.00  $5.25  $10.00  $45.00  $  90.00 

S.  C.&R.C.  Reds,  Bid. & Wh. Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas...  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.00  110.00 

,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  3.75  6.75  13.00  62.00  120.00 

White  Orpingtons . 4.00  7.25  14.00  67.09 

Blk.  Jersey  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs .  6.00  11.00  20.00  95.00 

Mixed  Heavies  (Not  Accredited)  $10.00  per  100. 

Mixed  Light  (Not  Accredited)  $8.00  per  100 


100%  LIVE 
DELIVERY 
ORDER  TODAY. 


WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


SCHWEGIERV 
/ 


eTHORO-BRED" 


BABY 

tI - - - CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY" 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  rang© 
,  breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
r  ^gg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  A 
,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes.  10*f  and  up.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International 
'hick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


>r  genera- 
:ed  high  . 
conas, 
live 
al 


STRICKLER’S  JULY  CHICKS 

Hatches,  July  6-13-20-27.  Large  Type  Tan- 
cred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
269-egg  line  nmtings.  No  lights  used;  chicks 
are  extra  hardy  and  vigorous.  Thorobred 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped  parcel 
post,  prepaid,  100*  live  deli  very  guaranteed, 
at  $10  per  100,  $48  per  500,  $95  per  1,000.  Cir¬ 
cular.  10 %  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


SfNDKOMONElKX'CHIffi 

Just  moil  your  order,  wo  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  pre¬ 
paid  100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from 
lealthy,  bred-to-lay  docks.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  9c;  Anconas,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks,  S.  C- 
Beds,  10c;  Buff  Bocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  11c;  Mixed,  8c*  Orders  less  than  100  chicks 
Ic  more.  SILVER  LAKE  EGO  FARM,  Box  R,  Silver  Lake,  Ind- 


Cliicli  Prices 

SMASHED-SMASHED-SMASHED 

Our  15th  year  Hatching.  Heavy  laying  strain 
tested  for  laying  eacli  year.  6  1  -Sc  tip  per 
chick.  White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  and  Broilers.  Chicks  delivered  to 
your  door.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


CHICKS^ 


25  50  100 

S.  C.W.  Legs.  S2.2S  *4.25  *  8 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  2.75  5.25  10 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  2.75  5.25  10 

Mixed  Chicks.  2.00  3.75  7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery,  postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  II  A  T CHER  Y, 
r.  It.  LEISTER,  Crop.  McAlisterville,  l’a.  It,  1).  3 

CHICKS:0^:?” 

$7  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range  Stock.  Rocks  ami  Reds,  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn,  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 

Chicks  That  Grow — From  Hens  That  Lay 

100 %  live  delivery  to  your  door. 

White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Light  Mixed 

Heavy  Mixed  z.DU  4. i>0  S.OO  42.60 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  "richfield.’ 

Free  from  diseases;  safe  delivery. 

White  Rocks,  Uarred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  lie  each; 
,  White  Leghorns,  IOc  each.  Safe 

delivery.  MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 

Single  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  8«  ;  Barred  Rocks,  1  Or  ; 
Mixed,  Jc.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
free.  Willow  Lane  Hatchery,  McAlisterville, Pa. 
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CHICKS 


Chix 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns _ *2.50  $4  75  $9  0(4 

Barred  Rocks .  8.00  5.7»  1LIH1 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.50  6.85  18  00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.85  4.85  8.00 

Bank  Reference.  100  %  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  nace,  MeAlistervliie.Pa. 

Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themielves 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2  25  $L25  $8°00 
S.  0.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  2.50  4  75  3  00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  3  00 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage.  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular 
GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richlield,  Pa. 

RADY  Mixed  or  Broiler . *  8  per  100 

CD  .  .  .  *  s.  C.  W .  Leghorn .  9  per  100 

H  I  X  §•  C-  Barred  Rocks .  10  per  100 

**  "  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  11  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FAIKVIEtV  POULTRY  1A KM,  M 11  le  rs  t  o  n  n.  Pa.  ft.  Q  3 


,,  _  Per  100  per  inn 

Barred  Rocks .  *9  |  R.  I.  Reds .  $10 

White  Leghorns .  8  |  Mixed  7 

Write  for  cat.  &  price  list.  STONY  POINT  HATCHER if,  Richfield,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  s?ooer 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  #10—100 ;  White 
Rocks,  $13— 100  ;  Mixed  Light,  #7— 100  ; 
Heavy,  #9—100.  lc.  added  if  Jess  than  100 
order.  100  *  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir 
free.  JACOB  MEMONIl,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Bin  2, 

CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Hocks 

Barred  Rocks,  IOc;  Reds,  IOc;  heavy  mixed,  8c. 
100(4  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 

li.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns..  $2.25  $4.25  fs 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  2.50  4.75  9 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  3.75  7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100*  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAlisterville,  Pa 

A  U  IP  VC  (  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  8e,  from  my  own  free 
UI1IVA4)  range  flock.  100*  live  delivery.  Circular 
Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKQI8'  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  From  our 
w  ■  ■  1  w  (  own  free  range  flock.  100*  live  de¬ 

livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

We  think  your  paper  is  just  fine,  es¬ 
pecially'  the  Publisher’s  Desk.  M  e  re¬ 
ceived 'catalogs  from  E.  P.  Beaumont  and 
the  Robert  Nurseries,  Makanda,  Ill.,  just 
about  the  time  we  read  your  advice  about 
them.  We  called  another  subscriber’s  at¬ 
tention  to  them  and  we  both  voted  that 
it  is  a  great  work  you  are  doing.  In  time 
instance  you  saved  us  money  before  we 
lost  it.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  E.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  impossible  to  recover  money  once 
it  passes  into  the  hands  of  “sharks,” 
therefore  the  i-epeated  warnings  published 
are  purely  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
achieved  in  this  instance. 

The  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  made  an  analysis 
of  a  product  sold  as  “Carbicide  ’  by  J. 
S.  Strickler,  trading  under  the  name  of 
Union  Chemical  Co.,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and 
found  the  product  to  be  “a  good  grade  of 
carbon  disulphide.”  This  is  what  we  an¬ 
ticipated.  Carbon  disulphide  is  a  very 
useful  product  for  certain  purposes,  but 
selling  it  under  the  name  of  “Carbicide" 
is  a  deception  to  say  nothing  of  the  un¬ 
warranted  claims  made  by  the  salesmen 
of  Union  Chemical  Co.,  as  reported  to 
us  under  that  name. 

I  am  enclosing  papers  just  received 
from  Oscar  L.  Willett.  Atascadero,  Cal. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  any 
way  of  finding  out  if  Oscar  L.  Willett  is 
doing  the  things  he  says  he  is.  or  whether 
I  ought  to  drop  what  interest  I  have  in 
the  defunct  Lewis  account,  and  not  part 
with  any  more  cash?  r.  u.  D. 

Massachusetts. 

We  have  been  unable  to  follow  the 
intricacies  of  Lewis’  California  schemes 
and  the  legal  proceedings  resulting.  The 
circulars  signed  by  Oscar  L.  Willett  have 
the  old  familiar  ring  of  E.  G.  Lewis,  and 
if  not  written  by  him  then  Mr.  Willett  is 
an  apt  pupil.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances 
that  we  have  heard  of  anyone  sending 
money  to  Lewis  on  any  of  his  projects, 
who  ever  saw  it  again.  On  past  per¬ 
formances  we  would  therefore  advise  the 
subscriber  not  to  part  with  any  more  of 
his  lu.rd-earned  cash  on  the  appeal  signed 
by  Oscar  L.  Willett. 

May  The  R.  N.-Y.  live  forever  and  go 
on  in  its  work  of  exposing  crooks.  I  was 
stung  for  $80  when  I  was  but  18  by  the 

_ ,  Chicago,  Hi.  It  was  hard. 

With  lies  they  got  me  to  sign  a  paper 
and  then  forced  me  to  come  across  by 
threatening  me  with  the  law.  I  wish  I 
could  do  something  so  that  they  could 
not  get  another  poor  fellow’s  money  in 
return  for  nothing  but  the  suffering  they 
cause  him  (which  is  far  worse  tliaii 
physical  suffering),  if  he  Is  as  poor  as  I 
was.  Keep  up  the  good  work  whatever 
you  do.  L 

New  York. 

The  particular  concern  which  fleeced 
this  subscriber  is  no  longer  active,  but 
there  are  many  of  the  same  sort  induc¬ 
ing  young  men  and  young  women  to  sign 
contracts  on  the  strength  of  misrepre¬ 
sentations  and  then  frightening  them  to 
pay  up  by  threats  of  lawsuits.  In  most 
cases  the  threats  are  pure  bluff,  as  the 
concern  employing  dishonest  methods  to 
secure  signatures  to  orders  or  contracts 
would  not  -dare  go  into  court.  But  the 
threat  works  in  all  too  many  cases. 

We  received  this  check  from  5’ou  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  1922.  We  kept  it  to  save  it. 
Now  we  need  the  money,  but  the  bank 
advises  to  send  it  to  you  and  get  a  new 
check.  H. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  old-fashioned  policy  to 
save  for  a"  day  of  need,  but  we  use  the 
incident  as  a  word  of  advice  to  our 
friends  never  to  hold  a  check  on  a  bank. 
It  should  be  collected  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  check  is  merely  an  ordet-  on  a  bank 
to  pay  a  certain  amount  to  you.  No  one 
can  tell  what  may  happen  in  four  years. 
If  the  bank  failed  or  if  the  firm  failed 
or  went  out  of  business  you  would  have 
no  redress.  We  cheerfully  replace  this 
check  to  our  confiding  good  friend  and 
wish  it  were  more,  but  we  kindly  advise 


that  all  checks  be  collected  when  received, 
and,  if  it  be  desired  to  save  the  proceeds, 
deposit  in  a  savings  bank  or  savings  and 
loan  association  or  other  safe  depository. 

I  have  had  similar  experience  to  that 
related  on  page  898  with  Glen  Rock  Nur¬ 
series  and  Stock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
I  purchased  several  settings  of  eggs  and 
not  a  chick ;  sent  them  three  telegrams, 
kept  mother  hens  on  old  eggs  five  weeks 
waiting  for  chicks  promised.  Finally 
had  to  break  up  mother  hens,  and  still 
without  chicks  for  another  season.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  should  be  a  warning  to  others 
to  inquire  before  ordering  and  deal  with 
a  “square  deal”  firm.  Enough  said ! 

New  York.  G.  G.  s. 

Reports  of  dissatisfaction  from  those 
having  dealings  with  II.  W.  Cobb,  of 
Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm, 
are  too  numerous  and  persistent  to  be 
the  result  of  accident.  It  is  a  clear  case 
of  deceptive  advertising.  Still  poultry 
and  farm  papers  pretending  to  serve  their 
readers’  interests  continue  to  advertise  for 
this  poultry  “gyp” — and  even  defend  him 
in  his  deceptive  methods. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Mil- 
burn  Puncture->proof  Tube  Co..  Chicago, 
Ill.,  as  to  whether  they  are  reliable  and 
worth  while?  Do  you  think  it.  would  be 
worth  my  while  selling  them  ?  F.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

We  do  not  consider  the  so-called  punc¬ 
ture-proof  tubes  worth  while.  We  have 
a  report  from  one  subscriber  where  the 
tubes  did  not  prove  puncture-proof  and 
in  this  case  the  Milburn  Puncture-proof 
Tube  Co.  refused  to  make  good  to  the 
customer  as  it  was  under  obligation  to 
do  by  any  fair  interpretation  of  the 
guarantee  under  which  the  tubes  were 
sold. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  asking  you  to 
take  up  the  following  case  with  the  U.  S. 
School  of  Music.  We  had  not  heard  from 
them  for  some  time  and  thought  we  were 
through  with  their  “duns,”  but  a  few 
days  ago  we  received  the  enclosed  com¬ 
munication.  Does  it  amount  to  any¬ 
thing?  I  shall  restate  the  case  and  hope 
you  will  give  them  a  little  free  advertis¬ 
ing.  Our  little  boy  was  working  at  the 
music  store  and  saw  the .  advertisement 
where  he  could  learn  to  play  any  instru- 
mennt  in  a  short  time.  He  answered 
this  advertisement  and  unknown  to  us 
signed  a  contract  of  some  kind.  He  paid 
about  $13  or  $14  all  told.  The  man  for 
whom  our  son  worked,  became  ill  and 
left  the  music  store,  hence  there  was  no 
more  work  for  the  boy,  who  borrowed 
money  to  pay  when  lie  began  receiving 
threatening  letters.  He  was  receiving 
nothing  of  value  in  return  for  his  money, 
so  we  thought  we  would  write  to  you  and 
see  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  call  a 
halt  on  their  nefarious  practice  of  hav¬ 
ing  children,  unknown  to  their  parents, 
sign  contracts  and  then  harass  them  with 
threats.  mrs.  e.  e.b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Of  course  a  boy  of  13  years  of  age  has 
no  responsibility  in  an  order  or  contract 
signed  by  him  but  this  doesn’t  prevent 
correspondence  schools  from  plying  the 
child  and  the  boy’s  parents  with  dun¬ 
ning  letters.  The  enclosed  communica¬ 
tion  from  a  collection  agency  threatens 
to  bring  suit  against  this  13-year-old  boy 
in  his  local  court.  Such  a  threat  is,  of 
course,  a  pure  “bluff”  with  view  to 
frightening  the  boy  into  paying  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  enrollment  blank.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  none  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  schools  pursue  any  higher 
methods  than  are  indicated  in  this  case. 
As  we  have  many  times  stated,  musical 
authorities  regard  these  attempts  to  teach 
music  by  mail  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

James  O.  Moore  has  been  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver  under  bond  of  $25,000  by  Federal 
Judge  John  R.  Hazel  in  an  equity  action, 
brought  on  behalf  of  creditors  in  E.  P. 
Beaumont,  Inc.,  which  is  said  to  have 
built  up  within  four  years  an  annual 
mail  order  business  of  $2,000,000  in  ap¬ 
parel  and  furnishings. — Buffalo  Courier. 

This  is  the  Buffalo  concern  which 
caused  annoyance  to  a  large  number  of 
country  people  during  the  past  Winter 
by  shipping  neckties  which  were  not  or¬ 
dered.  Such  methods  cannot  succeed. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  advised  its  readers  not  to 
pay  for  the  ties,  and  that  they  were  un¬ 
der  no  obligations  to  return  them.  The 
indebtedness  of  the  company  is  said  to  be 
$240,000  besides  the  liability  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  stock  issued. 


Blobbs  :  “The  last  time  she  turned  me 
down  I  threatened  to  do  something  that 
she  would  regret  all  her  life.”  Slobbs  : 
“What  was  that?”  Blobbs:  “I  told  her 
I  would  never  propose  to  her  again.”  — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


THE  HENYARD 


Replacing  Lost  Coloring 

I  notice  that  my  hens,  Leghorns,  lose 
the  bright  yellow  color  in  their  shanks, 
etc.,  every  Fall  and  early  Winter ;  in 
fact,  they  become  bleached  out,  pale,  al¬ 
most  white.  Of  course,  I  know  the  cause 
of  this.  I  want  to  know  if  there  are  any 
plants,  grains,  minerals,  chemicals  or  any 
other  substances  or  materials  that  I  can 
feed  the  birds  so  that  they  will  not  use 
this  color,  even  if  they  do  lay  well.  I 
use  the  feeds  advised  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  quite  plain 
to  me  that  they  lack  something,  other¬ 
wise  this  coloring  matter  would  be  sup¬ 
plied  as  fast  as,  or  faster  than  it  is  used. 

Greenwood,  Del.  F.  A.  s. 

How  do  you  know  that  this  coloring 
matter  would  be  supplied  as  fast  as  it  is 
used  if  the  ration  contained  all  needed 
ingredients?  Maybe  there  is  more  to  it 
than  merely  feeding  a  .sufficient  quantity 
of  coloring  matter,  but  you  can  control 
the  loss  of  color  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
yellow  color  is  due  to  the  pigment  xantho- 
phyll — very  likely  you  had  suspected  that 
pigment,  all  along — contained  in  the  fat 
of  the  bird,  so  that  color  means  fat.  The 
green  feeds  and  yellow  corn  contain  more 
of  this  pigment  than  do  some  of  the  other 
foods  customarily  given,  however,  and 
if  given  in  abundance,  a  bird  bleaches 
out  more  slowly  than  if  these  are  lightly 
fed.  When  a  hen  is  not  laying,  but  is 
still  well  fed,  there  is  a  deposit  of  fat 
beneath  the  skin  and  the  coloring  matter 
of  this  fat  gives  the  skin  its  yellow  hue. 
As  laying  progresses,  this  surplus  fat  is 
absorbed,  much  of  it  going  into  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs,  and  the  color  disappears, 
leaving  the  shanks  last.  In  the  naturally 
yellow-skinned  birds,  it  takes  but  little 
of  this  fat  to  show  through  and  the  bird 
begins  to  color  up  shortly  after  ceasing 
to  lay.  The  parts  of  the  body  which  have 
the  most  abundant  circulation  receive 
and  discharge  the  coloring  matter  most 
rapidly,  the  region  of  the  vent  being  the 
first  to  show  color  changes.  The  fact 
that  your  hens  bleach  out  thoroughly  in 
the  Fall  is  to  their  credit;  it  shows  that 
they  have  laid  well.  You  can  keep  them 
yellow  by  feeding  mostly  yellow  corn  and 
greenstuff's,  because  you  can  keep  them 
fat.  but  you  probably  prefer  dollars  to 
dolls.  M.  B.  D. 


Care  of  Young  Turkeys 

Will  a  chicken  yard  accommodating 
000  or  more  chickens,  with  wire  all 
around,  in  good  clean  condition,  with 
plum  trees  and  other  kinds  for  shade  be 
a  good  place  for  turkeys  when  they  are 
first  hatched  from  the  eggs,  or  will  a 
place  all  by  themselves  be  the  better  way 
to  start?  Could  I  hatch  them  in  chick¬ 
en  house  and  then  remove  them  to  coops 
till  they  are  large  enough  to  wander 
around  with  the  mother  turkey?  A.  c.  s. 

You  can  either  purchase  eggs  and 
hatch  them  under  hens  or  buy  a  trio  or 
more  of  breeders  and  produce  your  own 
eggs  for  hatching  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Perhaps  the  first  plan  will  be  least 
expensive  for  you.  In  my  own  locality, 
turkey  eggs  usually  sell  for  about  50 
cents  each  in  the  Spring  and  the  supply 
is  limited.  No,  do  not  attempt  to  raise 
turkeys  with  other  fowls  ;  the  risk  from 
communicable  diseases  is  too  great.  Keep 
your  poults,  whether  with  lieu  or  turkey 
mothers,  on  the  cleanest,  freshest  grass 
ground  available,  moving  their  coops  fre¬ 
quently.  If  you  purchase  eggs,  have  a 
sitting  hen  or  two  ready  to  take  them, 
having  prepared  the  brood  nests  in  a 
clean  place,  away  from  other  fowls  and 
having  thoroughly  dusted  the  foster 
mothers  with  a  good  insect  powder.  Re¬ 
peat  the  dusting  each  week  for  three 
times,  to  rid  the  old  fowls  of  lice  before 
the  poults  hatch.  If  you  hatch  with 
turkeys,  keep  them  away  from  other 
fowls,  too.  A  laying  turkey  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  lay  several  clutches  of  eggs  be¬ 
fore  sitting,  if  they  are  taken  away  from 
the  nests  when  laid,  but  she  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sit  after  a  reasonable  number 
of  eggs  hhve  been  produced,  making,  for 
the  beginner,  the  best  caretaker  of  the 
young  poults.  One  male  will  be  all  that 
you  will  need  for  a  considerable  flock  of 
breeders,  far  more  than  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  care  to  purchase.  As  it  .is  not  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  male  to  be  with  the  flock 
for  more  than  a  week  or  two  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  season — it  may  be  only  a  day  or  two, 
since  one  mating  suffices  for  the  season 
— it  is  sometimes  possible  to  borrow  a 
male  from  a  neighbor  and  save  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  purchase. 

I  cannot  tell  you  which  variety  of  tur¬ 
key  is  best.  The  Mammoth  Bronze  is 
probably  most  common,  though  I  know  of 
no  reason  for  thinking  it  superior  to  the 
White  Holland,  Bourbon  Red  or  other 
varieties.  You  may  safely  consult  your 
own  preference  or  be  guided  by  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  eggs  or  stock  which  of¬ 
fers.  If  you  like  white  fowls  particu¬ 
larly  well,  .the  White  Hollands  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  you.  M.  B.  D, 


Blinks  :  “You  have  had  a  car  for 
some  time,  but  I  notice  you  have  no  ga¬ 
rage  on  ‘the  place.”  Jinks:  “What  do  I 
want  with  a  garage?  Daughter  keeps 
the  car  out  all  day  and  son  all  night.” — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


UNADILLA 


the  most 
convenient  silo 
made 

Instead  of  laboriously  pi tching 
tons  of  silage  out  over  your  head 
twice  a  day  for  seven  or  eight 
months  every  year,  push  it  out 
the  Unadilla  way! 

Air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
repellent  doors  that  just  can’t 
freeze  or  stick — give  a  continu¬ 
ous  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
silage. 

The  money  you  put  in  a  Unadilla 
is  insurance  of  good  silage,  well  kept 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  convenience 
found  in  any  silo  made. 

Write  for  prices  and  big  illustrated 
catalog.  Worth-while  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  on  early  shipment,  cash  orders. 

Makers  of  sturdy  storage  tanks, 
vats  and  water  tubs — ask  for  litera¬ 
ture  regarding  this  Unadilla  line. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Help  Make 
Summer  Profits 

C7 njHEN  pastures  are  dry  and  flies 
Vjl/  are  bad,  silage  will  keep  up  the 
milk  flow.  Consider  a  second  silo  for 
summer  reserve.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
a  Harder,  built  of  selected  long-lived 
lumber,  extra  thick  and  doweled  at 
every  joint.  You’ll  want  a  Patented 
Victor-Harder  Front,  absolutely  air¬ 
tight,  with  doors  that  stay  in  the  silo. 

Write  for  easy-payment  plan 
and  booklet , " Saving  'with  Silos”. 

Harder  Mfg.  Corp. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


A  Year  To  Pay 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  184* 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Write  today  for  my 
NEW  Bargain  Catalog  of 
Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 

Roofing:  and  Paint.  Low  Factory  Prices  a 

I  Pay  the  Freight 

Book  saves  you  a  lot  of  money.  Prices  rock  bot¬ 
tom.  Quality  &  satisfaction  uruaranteed.  Write. 

E  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept.4302CI«valand.O. 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  BE8W  EE  P  Kit 1  M 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  Si#. 95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN.  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.,  Fairfield.  Iowa 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii 
Edmonds  Poultry  Records 


Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10 ; 
100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiim;iiiii 


Expense  of  Settling  Estate 

1.  When  a  will  is  made  leaving  a  farm 
to  grandchildren  after  the  death  of  their 
parent  (a  life  use  to  parent),  when  is  the 
State  transfer  tax  paid,  and  how  much 
tax  on  a  farm  appraised  at  less  than 
$5  000?  2.  When  the  will  states  that 

ail’  expenses  are  to  be  paid  out  of  certain 
mentioned  personal  property,  can  the 
lawyer  order  the  expenses  paid  out  of 
residue  which  is  left  to  different  persons 
from  those  the  personal  property  is  left 
to?  3-  When  a  will  states  that  a  farm 
“or  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  farm” 
are  to  go  to  grandchildren,  would  one 
have  to  get  an  order  from  the  surrogate 
before  negotiating  the  sale?.  Can  the 
lawyer  run  up  expenses  without  any 
limit,  taking  all  of  the  money  from  the 
sale  of  the  whole  dairy,  37  cows,  and  then 
make  us  sell  ail  the  securities  (a  part  of 
the  residue,  or  rather  nearly  the  whole 
of  it)  and  take  that,  too?  What  can  un¬ 
protected  women  do  with  a  greedy  law¬ 
yer  to  put  a  curb  on  him? 

New  York.  MBS.  w.  H.  H. 

1.  Where  the  interest  of  a  devisee  un¬ 
der  a  will  cannot  be  ascertained  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer,  the  tax  is  held  in 
abeyance  until  that  interest  can  be  de¬ 
termined.  That  is,  if  the  parent  in  the 
ease  you  mention  had  a  right  to  the  use 
of  the  property  during  life  and  more  if 
necessary,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
just  what  interest  the  grandchild 
would  receive.  If,  however,  you  are 
correct  in  your  statement  that  the  par¬ 
ent  had  a  life  use,  and  that  alone,  then 
the  interest  of  the  child  would  be  ascer¬ 
tained  through  a  mortality  table  which 
has  been  prepared  for  that  very  purpose. 

2.  There  is  an  exemption  of  $500  to 
any  lineal  descendant  of  the  decedent  and 
the  transfer  tax  on  all  transfers  above 
that  amount  is  at  1  per  cent  up  to 
twenty-five  thouand. 

3.  The  expense  of  the  attorney  will  be 

passed  upon  by  the  surrogate  and  any 
person  interested  on  the  accounting  has 
a  right  to  object.  N.  T. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, IHC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


Connecticut  Farms 

105  acres,  6  room  house,  bath,  hot  water  heat,  large 
barn,  silo.  Price  $15,000.  Completely  equipped. 
Milk  wholesales  9  cents.  180  acres,  14-room  house, 
5  barns.  Fine  for  stock  farm.  Price  $9,000.  Near 
school.  90  acres,  good  buildings,  Price  $5,000.  Terms. 
47  acres,  mostly  woodland,  4-room  house.  High 
elevation.  Price  $2,300.  Cash  $750.  25  acres,  6-room 
house  with  3  fireplaces,  Dutch  oven.  House  needs 
repairs.  Price  $1,200.  1  acre,  6-room  house,  barn, 
State  Road.  Near  Nice  Village.  Price  $2,000. 
IIEKHEHT  E.  WELLS,  SOUTIIKOKD,  SOUTIIBUHY,  CONN. 


D.  T. 


PLEASE  COMMUNICATE 

with  mother  who  is  prostrated. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  at  once,  general  houseworker  in 
Summer  hotel;  also  all  around  cook  for  July 
1;  state  wages  and  reference  in  first  letter. 
HOTEL  RITA,  North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  LetchWorth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS — Five  full-string,  26  cows,  dry-hand 
milkers;  steady  work  on  world’s  largest  cer¬ 
tified  dairy;  wages  $00  per  month,  with  board 
anil  room  to  single  men  who  can  qualify;  you 
will  enjoy  the  wonderful  climate  in  California; 
write  and  state  your  qualifications.  ROUTE  2, 
Box  105,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 


WANTED — Single  men,  experienced  milkers  and 
helpers,  in  large  dairy  barn;  wages  $60  per 
month  and  board.  Address  BOX  124,  Trevose, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  a  purebred 
Guernsey  herd;  dry-hand  milker,  no  outside 
farm  work;  steady  position  for  right  party.  Ap¬ 
ply  HELDERBERG  STOCK  FARM,  R.  F.  D., 
Voorbeesville,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  wanted,  waitress  and  general  cleaning; 

salary  $40  per  month  and  maintenance.  SUF¬ 
FOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL, 
Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  general  farm  work  and 
drive  team.  VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Protestant  boy,  no  tobacco;  advance¬ 
ment.  CARL  STEWART,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  of  character 
and  principle,  with  knowledge  of  feeding  and 
general  care  of  purebreds;  must  be  thorough 
milker;  one  with  knowledge  of  milking  ma¬ 
chines  preferred;  cleanliness  and  tidiness  essen¬ 
tial;  references  necessary.  Address  Tost  Office 
DRAWER  A,  Beruardsville,  N.  J. 


CAPABLE  working  foreman  wanted  on  dairy 
farm  near  Poughkeepsie ;  good  wages  paid  to 
a  good  man;  Irish  preferred;  apply  at  once.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  668,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HARDENER,  4-room  apartment,  unfurnished, 
in  exchange  part  time  service;  reliable  gar¬ 
dener,  handy  man.  BOX  77,  Harmon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  at  once,  duck  pickers  with  experi¬ 
ence.  SHEARER  FRUIT  &  POULTRY 
FARMS,  Vinemont,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  with  small 
family  to  work  at  a  private  trout  hatchery, 
50  miles  from  New’  York;  some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred;  house  of  five  rooms  and  a  bath  pro¬ 
vided;  must  be  willing  to  board  one  man;  state 
salary  expected  per  month.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  reliable  married  man 
for  permanent  position  on  large  fruit  farm; 
able  to  drive  tractor  and  truck;  wife  to  board 
men;  house  with  bath,  toilet,  stationary  tubs 
and  range;  references  required.  HENRY  G. 
SCUDDER,  Telegraph  Hill  Farm,  R.  D.  2,  Key- 
port,  N.  J.  Phone  275-F-51  Middletown,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  man,  to  work  on  farm 
and  dairy,  with  good  habits.  CRYSTAL 
SPRING  STOCK  FARM,  Littlestown,  Ta. 


MAN  and  wife,  man  as  milker  and  general 
farm  work;  wife  to  cook  and  kitchen  work; 
no  children;  good  home  and  working  conditions. 
ADVERTISER  705,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  farm  experience  to  help  with 
cooking  and  general  kitchen  work;  good  home 
and  working  conditions.  FAIRVIEW  DAIRY 
FARMS,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  experienced  single  man,  for 
modern  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker  and 
teamster;  send  references  and  state  wages  re¬ 
quired  in  first  letter.  MANAGER,  Little  Cove 
Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Perryville,  Md. 


EXPERIENCED  man,  with  auto,  to  retail 
vegetables;  must  be  hustler,  clean  habits,  ab¬ 
solutely  trustworthy;  salary  or  commission 
basis;  if  married  wife  assist  part  time.  MARS- 
LAND,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  cook  for  a  small 
boarding  house  for  July  and  August.  Address 
R.  M.  SANFORD,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


TWO  women  to  cook  and  assist  in  kitchen  in 
small  country  hotel;  salary  $150  per  month. 
U.  S.  HOTEL,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  on  farm  near 
Albany;  good  cook  essential;  references  re¬ 
quired.  Communicate,  BOX  384,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework,  wait  on  table; 

$40  per  month;  state  age  and  references. 
BOX  898,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  experienced.  Ad¬ 
dress  GEORGE  BATES,  Rt.  1,  Lorton,  Va. 

EXPERIENCED  commercial  poultryman  living 
alone  wants  assistant  to  enlarge  thousand 
Leghorn  equipment  on  shares;  work  Delaware 
farm  and  thousand  apples.  H.  M.  BILLINGS,. 
Harrington,  Del. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  take  poultryman’s 
position  on  large  farm;  give  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  milker  for  herd  of  20 
cows,  producing  grade  A  milk  on  modern 
dairy  farm;  salary  $60  per  month  with  good 
board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  700,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  as  teamster  on  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  fruit  farm;  wages  $50  per  month 
and  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  710,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl,  16-20  years,  to  assist,  with 
housework  and  care  for  three  children;  wages 
$40  month.  MRS.  DePOORTERE,  19  Arch  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  farmer,  working  partner. 
FARRER,  Orange,  Va. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  general  farm;  small 
dairy;  must  know  how  to  milk;  $55  per  month 
with  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  711,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  housekeeper  or  cook,  good  baker, 
white,  steady  woman  wanted;  no  washing; 
permanent  position,  private  family,  quiet  place 
ou  Long  Island;  wages  $65;  no  child;  answer 
stating  age,  religion  and  when  available.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  young  woman  to  help  in 
house,  with  poultry  and  in  garden;  two  in 
family;  Methodists.  ADVERTISER  716,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  immediately  for  general  farm  work, 
experienced  single  man;  no  tobacco;  good 
milker;  state  wages,  references.  E.  C.  FISH¬ 
ER,  R.  4,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  cook  for  four  people  and 
care  boys’  dining-room;  also  another  woman, 
housework  and  relieving  cook  for  time  off;  if 
married,  husband  must  be  A-l  milker;  salary 
$50  for  women,  $65  for  milker.  COUNTY 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  couple,  no  children,  ac¬ 
customed  to  country  Winters;  Protestant, 
references.  ADVERTISER  719,  care  Rural  New'- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  couple  with  daughter  as¬ 
sistant,  preferred  for  ideal  country  place;  man 
for  garden,  lawn,  etc.,  and  able  to  drive  car; 
■woman  as  housekeeper  and  cook;  woman  must 
be  a  first-class  cook,  and  both  have  excellent 
references;  further  particulars  on  application, 
stating  wages  wanted,  where  worked  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  720,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRY  manager  with  22  years’  practical 
experience  desires  position  on  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  wife  willing  to  board  help;  at 
liberty  September  1.  ADVERTISER  693,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Place  to  help  milk  test  or  herd 
cows;  middle-age,  single,  Protestant,  Ameri¬ 
can;  experienced,  clean;  no  liquor,  tobacco; 
light  work.  ADVERTISER  699,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married,  with  family,  wants  position 
as  working  foreman  on  farm  or  estate;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  garden,  poultry  and  dairy;  wife 
willing  to  board  help;  state  wages  paid  and 
conditions  in  first  letter;  best  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  N.,  Ill  Webster  St.,  East  Boston, 
Mass. 


COUPLE,  take  charge  country  place;  licensed 
chauffeur,  housekeepei-cook.  ADVERTISER 
633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man,  (wife  and  child),  wishes 
position  on  farm  or  estate;  can  milk,  drive 
car,  and  have  farm  experience.  ADVERTISER 
703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  of  parents  farm  raised, 
agricultural  college  graduate,  ex-cavalryman; 
married,  no  children;  with  excellent  references; 
open  for  position  on  high-class  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  July  1;  commercial 
experience;  permanent;  references  exchanged. 
FREDERICKS,  Glendale,  Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED  farmhand  (paperhanger),  de¬ 
sires  $60  month,  large  room;  permanent. 
GEORGES,  3230  Woodland,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  private  estate;  American, 
36;  references.  ADVERTISER  632,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager  or  herdsman,  open  for 
employment;  28,  married;  fully  experienced, 
field  work  and  purebreA  cattle,  breeding  and 
developing.  EDWARD  MATHER,  Clinton  Cor¬ 
ners,  N.  Y. 


WANTED—^ -Position  on  private  estate;  under¬ 
stand  all  outside  work;  northern  colored  man; 
give  references;  house;  permanent.  FRANK 
WARNER,  King  St.,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  on  shares,  stocked,  ready  to 
work;  thoroughly  experienced,  married.  C.  L. 
SHERWOOD,  172  Lake  Ave.,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  German,  wants  position  on  farm; 

practical  farm  hand.  HUBERl'US  PRlTT- 
WITZ,  148  Berkeley  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BOY,  16,  Protestant,  wishes  position  on  farm 
during  Summer  vacation  (July  and  August). 
WALTER  FREDEltlCKSON,  248  49th  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  agricultural  school  edu¬ 
cation  and  high-grade  experience;  only  first- 
class  position  considered;  state  conditions.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  two  boys,  4  and  7  years  old, 
wishes  position  on  large  dairy  farm  or  any 
large  establishment;  would  board  men;  more 
for  home  than  wages.  BOX  248,  Bridgehamp- 
ton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION,  experienced  market  gardener  or 
other  work;  middle-aged.  ADVERTISER 
722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted,  stud  groom,  competent; 

married;  take  charge  gentleman’s  hunting 
stable  or  stud  farm;  also  experienced  hounds, 
brag  hunting;  splendid  references.  Address  E. 
WITHERS,  R.  3,  Box  103,  Putnam,  Conn. 

j  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  fully  equipped  poultry 
plant  and  stock  farm;  money-maker  for  some¬ 
one;  liberal  terms.  WM.  SEIDEL,  Washing- 
tonville,  Pa. 


IF  LOOKING  for  a  real  Maine  farm,  as  well 
as  a  lovely  Summer  home,  write  P.  O.  BOX 
612,  Fairfield,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  10-room  stone  house,  two 
baths;  not  far  from  Vassar  college;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write.  MRS.  ACH1LLI,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Acreage,  State  road,  buildings  op¬ 
tional.  ADVERTISER  670,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — House  with  few  acres  in  Northern 
Westchester;  view  and  brook  desirable;  not 
over  20  minutes’  drive  from  railroad;  under 
$10,000.  Address  BOX  25,  Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE^Two-aere  poultry  place,  nice  home, 
new  bungalow,  old  shade,  near  lake;  just 
outside  of  Elnu l-  Borough;  send  for  photo;  pos¬ 
session.  ADVERTISER  700,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  attractive  country  residences, 
8  and  12  rooms;  some  acreage;  on  Boston  Post 
road,  18  miles  east  from  New  Haven;  also  com¬ 
mercial  apple  orchard,  1,000  trees,  6  years  old, 
in  bearing;  all  properties  priced  to  sell;  if  in¬ 
terested  address  BOX  73,  East  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Large  or  small  country  estates, 
in  mountain  village;  commutation  New  York 
City,  bus  or  rail;  cottages  to  rent  $100  up. 
STARFOLK,  Apt.  C-4,  212  Atlantic  Ave.,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 103-acre  farm  with  all  necessary 
buildings  in  fair  condition;  house  nine  rooms; 
farm  well  watered;  13  acres  woodland;  two 
miles  of1  great  western  turnpike,  and  hard 
roads  in  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. ;  buildings 
are  insured  for  $2,500;  price  $3,000,  ou  terms. 
W.  1.  HAYNES,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  700  layers,  400  pul¬ 
lets,  accommodation  for  1,200  birds;  brooder- 
houses,  feed-house;  five-room  house  with  gas, 
electricity  and  running  water;  close  to  school 
and  State  highway;  five  acres  ground;  owner 
will  sell  direct.  Write  MRS.  ANNIE  OGDEN, 
R.  4,  Oak  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Chicken  farm,  completely  equipped; 

121  acres,  2,000  bearing  young  peach  trees, 
26.000-egg  incubators,  hot  water  heated  nur¬ 
series,  laying  houses,  all  new;  will  sacrifice. 
S.  PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 


BARGAIN — Poultry  section  Toms  River,  10  min¬ 
utes  town,  5  acres,  house,  barn,  fruit,  electric 
light  and  phone  available;  fine  location;  quick 
sale  price  $5,500,  terms.  WM.  HOLZAPFEL, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


HAVE  15  acres,  sloping  south,  well  protected 
rich  trucking  land,  near  New  York  and  Long 
Branch;  some  poultry,  nice  home;  am  widower, 
no  children  home,  only  sister;  will  make  good 
deal  with  couple;  will  pay  enough  board 
Dor  living  expenses.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Old  colonial  residence;  would 
make  flue  road  house;  16  rooms,  water,  gas 
and  electricity;  on  cement  road,  route  4  New 
York  to  Atlantic  City;  ideal  location  on  the 
edge  of  town;  $12,000,  good  terms  to  a  reliable 
party.  H.  A.  HATHAWAY,  812  Main  Street, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 140  acres  of  fine  farming  land.  20 
miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  beautiful 
location  and  climate;  half  mile  from  accredited 
high  school,  churches,  railway  station,  etc., 
and  one  mile  from  a  high-class  boys’  college; 
18  acres  in  bearing  apple  orchard  of  the  best 
varieties,  86  acres  in  cultivation;  two  complete 
sets  of  buildings,  both  equipped  for  dairying, 
electric  current  and  motors;  well  fenced  and  on 
the  corner  of  two  main  highways;  price  $30,000. 
Write  DRAWER  E,  Manassas,  Va. 


WILL  exchange  my  255-acre,  24-cow  dairy  farm 
and  equipment  for  small  farm.  E.  G.  HAL- 
LOCK,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pleasant  country  place  used  for 
hotel,  suitable  for  home;  equipped  for  busi¬ 
ness;  on  State  road,  near  railroad  station;  busi¬ 
ness  waiting;  reasonable.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent  for  season,  five-room  cottage, 
furnished;  garage;  near  Lake  Damon,  Chester¬ 
field,  Mass.;  altitude  2,300  ft.  Address  FRANK 
S.  CHANDLER,  Williamsburg,  Mass. 


WANTED — Small  farm  equipped  for  poultry; 

Connecticut  preferred.  L.  MISNER,  2756 
Pulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  dairy  farm  with  about  40 
acres  cultivated  land,  large  bam,  electric 
light,  running  water;  around  Brewster,  N.  Y., 
Danbury  or  Bridgeport,  Conn.  ADVERTISER 
712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENJT  with  long  lease,  fruit  and  general 
farm,  150  acres,  65  acres  in  bearing  apples 
and  peaches,  heavy  fruit  set;  roadside  market, 
good  roads;  Central  Jersey;  nice  hay  and  grain 
crops;  will  rent  with  or  without  stock  and 
equipment.  ADVERTISER  713,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  wanted,  dairy  farm  or  one  which  can 
be  used  as  such,  about  150  to  200  acres,  by 
private  party;  must  have  fairly  good  buildings 
and  plenty  of  water;  located  in  Maryland  or 
Virginia;  state  price,  location,  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter,  also  include  photograph 
of  place  if  you  have  one.  ADVERTISER  715, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  home  and  fruit  farm  in  Hudson 
Valley,  near  Kingston;  colonial  house,  hewn- 
beam  ceilings,  double  floors,  two  fireplaces; 
also  two  tenant  houses  with  running  water; 
yonng  20-acre  orchard  produced  800  barrels  ap¬ 
ples  last  year;  many  other  fruits;  wonderful 
place  for  poultry;  two  brooks;  mile  from  sta¬ 
tion;  $12,000,  terms.  Address  ADVERTISER 
717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIFTY-ACRE  truck,  dairy,  poultry  farm  in 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. ;  no  stock  or  equipment; 
cottage  four  rooms,  bath,  larg*  barn,  cement 
floors,  city  water,  poultry  houses,  etc.;  tenant 
must  paint  and  repair  buildings,  care  for  own¬ 
er’s  lawn  and  furnace;  will  pay  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  and  time  employed  by  owner,  furnish  ma¬ 
terials  and  give  rent  free;  no  share  of  crops 
expected.  DR.  F.  H.  CARBER,  Mutual  Life, 
34  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


FURNISHED  bungalow,  3  rooms,  kitchenette; 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. ;  convenient  stores,  beau¬ 
tiful  country;  rent  $125  season.  ADVERTISER 
721,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  102  acres,  10  tubercu¬ 
lin  tested  registered  Guernseys,  2  horses, 
farming,  dairy  and  sugar  tools;  good  water;  11- 
room  house,  actetylene  gas,  good  barn  and 
garage;  telephone  and  mail  route;  price  $5,000, 
$3,000  cash  down.  NELSON  H.  HOWE,  Route 
1,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Semi-bungalow,  6  rooms  and  bath, 
plot  67x192;  near  station,  Paterson  and 
Ridgewood;  busses  at  corner.  F.  S.  LAWRENCE, 
Wortendyke,  N.  J.  Phone,  Ridgewood  2627. 


FOR  SALE — -300-acre  Delaware  County  dairy 
farm,  large  overshot  barn,  old  colonial  resi¬ 
dence,  16  rooms,  ideal  place  for  Summer  board¬ 
ers;  acetylene  lights,  running  water  to  bouse 
and  barn;  69  head  cattle,  mostly  all  milk  cows. 
4  horses,  all  farm  machinery;  near  railroad 
and  town;  for  quick  sale,  only  $3,000  cash, 
balance  easy  terms.  Address  R.  C.,  East 
Meredith,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4,800  Candee  incubator  with  large- 
size  beater,  in  good  condition;  $225  cash. 
RICH  POULTRY  FARM,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2%  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  delicious  Vermont  maple 
syrup  and  sugar.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Col¬ 
chester,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Four-unit  Perfection  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  complete  with  pump,  tank  and  piping; 
perfect  condition,  $400;  Titan  tractor,  double 
bottom  Oliver  plow,  $300;  can  be  seen  at 
STAR  RIDGE  FARM,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


3  ROOMS  (or  tents)  and  board  desired  for 
family  wishing  to  spend  their  week-ends  this 
Summer  on  a  farm  within  a  day’s  motoring  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York.  Address  S.  B.  DARLING, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


ONE  14-qt.  National  pressure  cooker,  little  used; 

cost  $21,  sell  for  $12.  MRS.  A.  H.  PENNY, 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  wanted,  reasonable,  for  lady  and  son 
(7  years),  at  farm  within  60  miles  New  York 
City;  must  have  modern  conveniences;  no  other 
boarders;  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  lo  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


REFINED  Christian  woman  and  four-year  lit¬ 
tle  girl  want  board  in  country;  no  other 
boarders;  near  some  sort  bathing.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  706,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  walnut  sideboard,  six  painted 
chairs;  made  about  1835.  MRS.  C.  C.  LEWIS, 
Briggs,  Va. 


WANTED — Old  desk  and  chests  made  of  wal¬ 
nut  or  cherry;  give  full  description,  measure¬ 
ments  and  price.  Address  JOHN  RICK,  West 
Leesport,  Berks  County,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 11,100  Hall  incubator,  three  years’ 
old,  in  perfect  condition.  C.  E.  ROBINSON, 
Box  463,  Center  Moriches,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


MUST  go  regardless,  1600-1700  antiques,  his¬ 
toric.  R.  L.  SNYDER,  R.  D.  4,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Commander  Byrd  radioed: 

'Gargoyle  Mobiloil  functioned  per¬ 
fectly  on  sixteen-hour  Polar  Flight 
under  severe  operating  conditions. 

Byrd” 


Byrd  flies  to 


the  top  of  the  world! 


The  Monoplane,  Josephine  Ford.  Motored  by  three 
200  h.p.,  9-cylinder  Wright  engines.  Consumes 
about  V/i  gallons  of  Mobiloil  and  28  gallons  of 
gasoline  per  hour.  Cruising  radius  about  1,400 
miles. 


Kings  Bay,  Spitzbergen.  North¬ 
ernmost  port  open  to  naviga¬ 
tion — a  Norwegian  possession. 
Byrd  left  S.  S.  Chantier  here. 


Lieut.  Commander  Byrd 
dressed  for  the  Arctic. 


Successful  flight  to  North  Pole  in 
Mobiloil- lubricated  plane  has  a 
special  significance  for  farmers 


BYRD’S  history-making  flight 
marks  another  great  achieve¬ 
ment  for  flying,  for  a  Naval  aviator, 
and  for  a  Mobiloil-lubricated  plane. 

Commander  Byrd  chose  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  as  the  one  oil  supremely 
qualified  to  meet  the  unusual  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  the  Wright  en¬ 
gines  of  his  Fokker  plane.  He  knew 
correct  lubrication  would  be,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  the  reliable  operation  of 
the  airplane’s  motors. 

Facing  great  hazards  in  Arctic  ice, 
fog  and  winds,  he  could  take  no 
chances  on  faulty  lubrication. 

Tractor  Engines  and 
Airplane  Engines 

Your  tractor,  operating  for  long 
hours  under  full  load,  makes  heavy 
demands  on  your  lubricating  oil. 
But  here  was  a  test  on  lubrication 
far  more  severe.  The  range  of  tem¬ 


perature  was  even  wider,  and  the 
engines  ran  at  wide  open  throttle 
for  nearly  16  hours. 

In  Byrd’s  plane  Mobiloil  clearly 
demonstrated  its  superior  ability  to 
hold  its  body,  and  to  maintain 
positive  lubrication  under  full 
load  and  extreme  heat.  These 
same  conditions  occur  in  a  less  de¬ 
gree  in  your  tractor.  Are  you  talking 
advantage  of  Mobiloil’s  ability  to 
meet  them  ?  • 

In  1924,  Mobiloil  lubricated  the 
engines  used  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
Round-the-World  Flight.  The  Mo¬ 
biloil  used  in  these  flights  was  not  a 
special  oil  prepared  for  the  tests,  but 
was  the  same  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
that  is  on  sale  by  good  dealers 
everywhere. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Head¬ 
quarters:  61  Broadway,  New  York. 
Division  Offices:  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis. 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


\  or..  i.xxxv 
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The  White  Runner  Conies  Into  Its  Own 


In  Many  Parts  of  England  Great  Interest  is  Being  Developed 
in  the  Commercial  Breeding  of  Laying,  Type  Ducks 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson,  B.  Sc. 


Increasing  home 

PRODUCTION.  — 
Those  f  a  m  i  1  i  a  r  with 
poultry  ami  egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  England  realize 
that  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  eggs  and 
poultry  annually  eon- 
sumed  in  these  islands 
must  be  imported  from 
oilier  lands.  That  .situa¬ 
tion  lias  given  impetus 
to  English  'poultryineu  to 
attempt  'to  build  up  a 
home  poultry  industry 
which  should  more  near¬ 
ly  meet  the  demands  of 
the  country's  popula¬ 
tion,  at  the  same  time 
furnishing  an  attractive 
business  for  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  peo¬ 
ple.  In  developing  a 
bigger  and  better  poul¬ 
try  industry,,  attention 
has  been  gimjti.  to  the 
laying  sto*k j  I  which 
might  be  counted  xipoii 
to  p  r  o  d  u  eie  eggs  eco¬ 
nomically  and  profitably 
under  the  wide  variety 
of  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  poul¬ 
try  keeping  is  usually 
subject  to.  One  result 
has  been  the  building 
up  of  more  efficient  ejm- 
laying  strains  of  fowls 
within  the  popular  types 
and  breeds.  One  inter¬ 
esting,  a  n  d  important 
phase  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  li  a  s  been  the 
bringing  for  w  a  r  d  by 
leaps  and  bounds  of  the 
egg-laying  t  y  p  e  s  and 
breeds  of  ducks.  Among 
Ibis  number  the  beauti¬ 
ful  White  Runner  is  a 
leading  member  of  the 
tribe.  I  am  going  to 
make  this  article  deal 
with  the  White  Runner 
only,  but  I  would  say 
that  along  with  this 
Runner  have  come  for¬ 
ward  in  like  manner  the 
Khaki-Campbells  a  n  d 
the  Buff  Orpingtons, 
which  might  well  be 
called  “the  big  three”  of 
this  newer  phase  of  the 
egg  production  industry. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF 
WHITE  RUNNERS 


Sewing  on  the  Stars 


BASED  ON  TRAP- 
NEST  RECORDS  AND 
PEDIGREE  BREED¬ 
ING.  —  To  tb  e  fa  r mo  r 
who  has  never  taken  kis 
ducks  very  seriously  it 
is  probable  that  the  idea 
of  securing  trap-nest 
records  of  ducks,  there¬ 
by  building  strains  of 
egg-laying  propensities 
by  use  of  actually 
known  egg  production 
performance  record  s, 
might  have  been  thought 
'to  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  a  practical 
proposition.  A  n  y  o  n  e 
who  has  kept  ducks 
knows  the  careless  man¬ 
ner  in  which  ducks  lay 
their  eggs  during  morn¬ 
ing  hours  wherever  they 
happen  to  be  at  the 
time,  and  the  practical 
absence  of  a  nesting 
habit  when  it  comes  to 
laying  eggs.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  secret  of 
success  in  the  trap-nest¬ 
ing  of  hens  lay  in  the 
well-developed  nesting 
instinct  which  seat  the 
hen  to  a  formed  nest 
whenever  she  desired  to 
lay  an  egg.  It  is  na 
doubt  true,  but  English 
duck  breeders  ha  ve 
sought  and  found  a  way 
by  which  they  can  auJ 
do  secure  accurate,  ac¬ 
tual  egg  production  rec¬ 
ords  of  each  individual 
duck.  They  have  been 
forced  to  find  a  practi¬ 
cal  system  of  getting 
such  a  record  by  the 
realization  that  any¬ 
thing  like  speedy  de¬ 
velopment  of  strains  and 
flocks  of  e  g  g-1  a  y  i  u  g 
ducks  must  be  brought 
about  by  use  of  those 
methods  of  line-breed¬ 
ing  and  individual  selec¬ 
tion  and  mating  which 
have  long  ago  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  essential  iu 
producing  business 
strains  of  bens.  The 
English  duck  breeders, 
like  the  poultrymen, 
have  observed  certain 
things  about  the  habits 
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of  ducks  and  made  use  of  them  in  preparing  a  prac¬ 
tical  scheme  of  trap-nesting.  Some  years  ago  the 
national  egg-laying  trials,  at  Bentley,  introduced 
flocks  of  ducks  into  their  competition.  Since  then 
several  of  the  English  trials  have  offered  classes  in 
egg-laying  types  of  ducks.  East  November,  our  own 
trials,  the  Harper  Adams  Egg-laying  Trials,  here  at 
the  College,  Newport.  Shropshire,  opened  a  section 
devoted  to  ducks,  and  received  21  flocks,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  original  competing  ducks  and  an  al¬ 
ternate,  the  record  of  which  is  not  used  unless  death 
or  other  good  reason  removes  one  of  the  original 
entrants.  Many  English  duck  breeders  have  se¬ 
cured  their  real  start  toward  trap-nesting  and  iodi- 
gree  breeding  by  entering  their  ducks  in  the  several 
English  duck  egg-laying  trials,  and  using  the  stock 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  foundation  breed¬ 
ing  stock. 

THE  COTSWOLD  POULTRY  FARM  RELIEVES 
IN  THE  WHITE  RUNNERS.— I  believe  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  will  be  interested  in  going  with  me  to  one 
of  the  biggest  and  best  of  the  English  White  Runner 
farms,  and  getting  a  practical  idea  from  the  Messrs. 
Johnson,  owners,  of  the  egg-laying  (luck  business  as 
they  have  developed  it.  You  would  go  with  me  to 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  English  counties,  Glou¬ 
cestershire.  As  we  arrived  at  the  Cotswold  Poultry 
Farm,  we  might  look  off  over  countless  miles  of 
hills,  the  Cotswolds,  than  which  I  have  rarely  seen 
anything  more  beautiful.  Amid  such  splendid  natu¬ 
ral  setting  this  farm  has  been  built  up  in  recent 
years,  coming  to  be  known  for  its  thousands  of  these 
snow-white  Runner  ducks.  In  a  clover  and  grass 
pasture  you  would  see  about  400  Runners  engaged 
in  the  duck’s  constant  business  of  eating,  scattered 
over  the  14  acres.  A  fine  old  stone  wall  surrounded 
the  field,  and  a  quiet  stream  flowed  picturesquely 
through  the  far  corner  of  the  pasture.  Mi-.  John¬ 
son  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pasture 
was  being  used  not  only  by  the  400  ducks,  hut  also 
by  several  horses  and  a  good  number  of  cattle.  The 
grass  and  clover  was  dark  green,  healthy  and  lux¬ 
uriant.  He  said  that  they  had  come  to  develop  the 
White.  Runner  business,  in  a  way,  because  they  had 
found  that  the  ducks  were  so  beneficial  to  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  grass,  enriching  the  land,  and  not  making 
it  objectionable  to  either  the  horses  or  cattle  which 
were  occupying  the  field  at  the  same  time.  On  the 
yonder  side  of  the  far  stone  wall  we  found  nearly 
300  more  White  Runners,  in  a  field  something  like 
10  acres,  while  a  fair-size  flock  of  sheep  shared  that 
field.  In  that  second  field  were  the  ducks  which 
were  being  trapped  daily,  and  from  which  several 
matings  for  the  following  season  would  undoubtedly 
be  selected.  And  so  you  might  go  around  that  huge 
farm  seeing  ducks  everywhere  divided  into  lots  of 
about  300  to  400  each,  and  totaling  over  2.000  adult 
layers.  Messrs.  Johnson  were  among  the  first  duck 
breeders  to  enter  a  flock  in  the  new  duck  trials  here 
at  Harper  Adams  last  Fall,  and  the  trial  records 
they  have  made  will  be  told  in  a  following  para¬ 
graph.  Cotswold  Poultry  Farm  is  taking  White 
Runners  (egg-laying  type  of  ducks)  seriously  and 
finding  them  exceedingly  profitable.  The  records  of 
some  of  their  star  egg  producers  is  given  in 
the  legends  affixed  to  pictures  hero  and  on  next 
page.  Their  flock  averages  almost  amazed  me.  They 
disliked  considering  a  flock  average  of  200  eggs  high 
enough  to  suit  them  for  the  year.  I  find  that  many 
a  White  Runner  flock  is  easily  making  the  200-egg 
average,  and  I  am  satisfied  to  think  that  such  a 
record  is  practically  possible  on  any  duck  farm 
which  is  carefully  managed,  and  due  attention  given 
to  the  make-up  of  the  breeding  i*ens  each  Spring. 

TRAP-NESTING  THE  WHITE  RUNNERS.— The 
duck  lays  early  in  tlie  morning,  lays  anywhere  she 
may  happen  to  be,  and  rarely  forms  a  nest,  except 
when  becoming  broody  and  desiring  to  sit.  There¬ 
fore,  the  duck  breeder  takes  advantage  of  this  in¬ 
formation  concerning  her  habits.  At  the  Harper 
Adams  Trials,  as  at  the  Cotswold  Poultry  Farm, 
each  duck  is  allowed  a  separate  nest,  or  trap-pen, 
as  it  might  perhaps  more  property  be  called.  These 
are  built  together  in  sections  of  something  like  four 
to  eight  nests  per  set.  Each  nest  is  about  12  in. 
wide,  and  18  in.  from  front  to  back,  and  nearly  2 
ft.  high.  The  front  is  suited  with  a  f rap-door  (at 
the  trials  we  use  the  Halsall  patented  trap  front), 
which  the  duck  may  enter  from  the  ground  direct. 
The  sections  are  placed  down  on  ground  level.  At 
evening  time,  the  nests  are  all  set  and  the  duck 
driven  geutly  up  to  their  vicinity.  After  a  few 
days  tlie  ducks  each  seek  an  open  front,  go  in,  the 
door  drops,  and  tlie  duck  is  in  her  night’s  quarters, 
large  enough  to  be  quite  comfortable,  secluded  and 
quiet,  which  is  well,  for  egg-laying  ducks  are  nervous 
creatures,  easily  frightened  and  disturbed.  Inci¬ 


dentally,  we  usually  find  that  dividing  ducks  up 
into  smaller  units  than  the  Johnsons  use  to  be  ad¬ 
vantageous.  However,  this  is  quite  as  debatable  a 
question-as  the  old  argument  about  the  best  size  of 
poultry  flock  to  keep  to  get  best  egg  production  re¬ 
sults.  The  ducks  are  retained  in  these  trap-nests 
until  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning.  The 
top  of  each  nest  is  hinged,  as  a  lid,  making  it  very 
easy  for  the  attendant  to  go  along  examining  each 
duck,  recording  those  which  have  laid  and  releasing 
the  others.  At  our  trials,  those  which  have  not  yet 
laid  at  8:30  A.  M.  are  left  in  the  traps  until  about 
10,  in  this  way  securing  a  few  more  eggs  each  day. 
The  Johnsons,  as  practically-minded  commercial 
White  Runner  bleeders,  use  the  same  method  of 
trapping  and  find  it  pays.  The  trapping  is  all  done 
in  the  early  forenoon  and  the  ducks  are  no  further 
trouble  during  the  day,  in  this  respect  gaining  a 
IKiint  iu  their  favor  over  the  laborious  task  of  trap¬ 
ping  hens.  In  some  instances,  duck  feeders  place 


Fig.  739  — While  Indian  Runner  Duck,  bred  and  owned 
by  the  Cotswold  Poultry  Farm,  Messrs.  Johnson,  pro¬ 
prietors,  at  Ubehnford,  Gloucestershire,  England,  which 
made  an  egg  production  record  of  339  eggs  iu  her  first 
15  months  of  production. 


Fig.  740. — A  White  Runner  has  an  erect  carriage  which 
quite  characterizes  this  type  of  duck.  ^  This  individual 
made  an  egg  record  of  320  eggs  iu  13  months  at  the 
Cotswold  Poultry  Fa.  i. 

the  evening  feed  iu  individual  pans,  each  pan  being 
set  toward  the  rear  of  each  individual  trap-nest,  so 
that  the  call  of  hunger  makes  each  duck  find  an 
open  nest  and  therefore  dive  directly  toward  that 
evening  meal.  I  saw  this  doue  at  the  National 
Trials  at  Bentley.  It  was  amusing,  indeed,  to  see 
several  hundred  ducks  make  a  grand  rush  for  the 
open  fronts  when  the  gate  was  opened  allowing  them 
access  to  the  little  yard  which  had  been  made  by 
arranging  the  trap-nest  sections  one  after  the  other 
in  a  great  U-shaped  formation  with  the  open  fronts 
facing  inwards.  At  the  Harper  Adams  Trials  the 
trap-nests  are  under  cover.  At  the  Cotswold  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  j«irt  of  the  nests  are  under  cover  and  part 
occupy  old  sheds,  partially  protected  or  sheltered 
places. 

INTERESTING  EGG  RECORDS  ARE  BEING 
MADE  AT  HARPER  ADAMS  TRIALS— I  glance  at 
the  record  of  the  fifth  month,  which  closed  about 
March  20,  1920,  (the  months  are  lunar  mouths  iu  most 
English  trials,  that  is  four  weeks  exactly)  and  find, 
for  example,  that  the  first  positiqp  is  held  by  a  pen 
of  Khaki -Campbells,  owned  by  Mr.  S.  E.  S.  Burnett, 
Arbroath,  up  in  Scotland,  with  a  record  of  something 
like  047  eggs,  only  seven  of  these  being  underweight. 
'1  he  second  position  was  held  by  Messrs.  Johnsons’ 
pen,  with  a  total  of  037  eggs,  five  of  which  only 
were  undersize.  Divide  these  records  by  six  in  each 
ease  and  find  average  egg  records  jier  duck  for  the 
Winter  period  of  108  and  300  respectively,  not  so 
bad,  for  at  that  rate  one  might  very  reasonably  ex¬ 
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pect  a  yearly  total  average  not  far  from  220  eggs 
per  duck.  A  pen  of  White  Runnel's,  holding  sixth 
l>osition  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  owned  and 
entered  by  H.  S.  Godsmark,  Glebe  Farm,  Ashford, 
Kent,  with  a  record  of  623  eggs,  of  which  21  were 
too  small  to  be  officially  counted  in  the  trials  results, 
came  forward  greatly  and  lead  the  trials  at  the 
moment  I  am  writing,  the  last  week  in  May.  These 
records  are  good,  I  think  anyone  will  agree.  They 
are  no  more  than  men  like  the  Johnsons  are  get¬ 
ting  at  their  home  farms.  There  are  innumerable 
such  places  in  England,  and  I  have  been  extremely 
glad  to  know  about  them.  it.  is  encouraging  to  find 
tlie  White  Runner,  and  its  intimate  friends  the 
Khakis  and  Buffs,  so  rapidly  developing  into  veri¬ 
table  egg  machines.  These  records,  I  take  it,  are 
the  ones  in  which  readers  would  be  most  interested, 
because  they  are  Winter  season  egg  records.  We 
want  more  and  more  Winter  egg  layers,  be  they  liens 
or  ducks. 

EGG-LAYING  DUCKS  ARE  GOOD  EATERS. _ I 

have  indicated  that  these  ducks  are  being  found 
here  and  there  as  excellent  layers.  I  have  often 
been  asked  if  some  of  the  duck  egg  records  one  sees 
written  up  many  times  are  not  fictitious.  Some  may 
be,  but  I  am  sure  that  many  are  very  real  and  very 
true.  During  this  past  year  I  have  been  sufficiently 
intimately  connected  with  some  of  these  breeders  to 
come  to  know  that  their  records  are  bona  tide,  and 
their  methods  genuine.  The  White  Runners  at  the 
trials  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  fair  average  ex¬ 
amples  of  ducks  as  eaters.  The  trials’  flocks  are 
fed  uniformly,  each  flock  receives  three  meals  per 
day.  The  morning  meal  consists  of  about  1  y2  oz. 
of  grain  mixture  per  duck,  fed  in  low  troughs.  This 
grain  mixture  is  made  up  of  10  lbs.  wheat,  10  lbs. 
oats,  5  lbs.  cracked  maize,  5  lbs.  Dari  (a  sort  of 
kuffi]  coni ) .  and  o  lbs.  cracked  peas.  The  evening 
meal  is  identical  with  the  first  morning  feed.  The 
noon  meal  is  the  heaviest  meal,  consisting  of  about 
3  oz.  of  moist  mash  per  duck,  again  fed  in  troughs, 
with  a  constant  supply  of  water  near  at  hand,  es¬ 
pecially  during  all  feeding  times.  The  duck  mash 
is  made  up  of  20  lbs.  middlings,  10  lbs.  each  of 
ground  oats  aud  eornmeal,  and  5  lbs.  each  of  wheat 
bran,  Alfalfa  meal,  aud  fishmeal.  About  6  oz.  of 
food  per  duck  per  day  during  heavy  laying,  and 
cut  to  about  414  when  not  in  full  laying.  It  is 
about  20  per  cent  more  food  than  the  average  fowl 
in  the  heu  pens  in  the  trials  receives.  The  ducks 
make  good  use  of  the  food,  however.  I  never  be¬ 
grudge  giving  animals  anything  in  the  nature  of 
food,  if  they  do  well  on  it  and  finally  make  me  a 
reasonable  return  upon  it.  Ducks  like  grass  and 
eat  lots  of  it.  In  Summer  these  rations  are  cut 
down  a  bit,  as  jiasture,  bugs,  etc.,  make  up  for  the 
cut  and  do  it  more  cheaply.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  much  of  the  Messrs.  Johnsons’  good  luck  iu 
duck  raising  may  be  attributed  to  their  good  seuse 
iu  developing  the  duck  business  along  general  farm 
lines,  and  not  intensifying  the  system  too  much. 

THE  EGG-LAYING  DUCK  FOR  THE  GENERAL 
FARM. — It  is  the  actual  experience  of  many  English 
farmers  that  the  egg-laying  duck,  such  as  the  White 
Runner  which  I  have  been  talking  about  in  this 
story,  is  a  sound,  economical  proposition  for  the 
general  farmer  to  add  to  his  farmyard.  It  forages 
well  and  pastures  well,  eats  well,  but  lays  many 
eggs,  and  the  balance  between  cost  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  aud  actual  value  of  eggs  laid  is  interestiug  and 
worth  while.  It  has  been  asked  what  market  is 
to  be  found  for  duck  eggs.  It  is  true  that  rnauy 
markets  will  have  to  be  educated  to  taking  the  duck 
egg  at  its  worth,  aud  be  willing  to  purchase  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  size,  but  wherever  duck  eggs  are  being 
produced  here  in  England  the  market  is  not  so  hard 
to  find.  A  bit  of  looking  about  does  it.  Tbe  English 
duck  breeder  aims  toward  producing  2(4-oz.  duck 
eggs.  At  the  Harper  Adams  Duck  Egg  Trials,  after 
the  first  mouth  I  when  some  leniency  is  shown  until 
ducks  get  info  full  lay)  first-grade  duck  eggs  must 
weigh  at  least  2(4  oz.,  and  second-grade  eggs  a 
minimum  of  %  oz.  less  than  firsts.  Anything  less 
does  not  couut  toward  score,  although,  of  course,  the 
smaller  eggs  are  salable  and  have  a  market  value. 
The  discrimination  is  made  in  order  to  bring  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  upon  English  duck  breeders  to  breed 
aud  select  for  large  eggs.  One  must  bear  iu  mind, 
therefore,  that  when  the  duck  produces  eggs  to  the 
number  of  359  eggs  iu  35  consecutive  months,  as  did 
the  White  Runner  owned  by  Messrs.  Johnson  shown 
at  Fig.  739,  she  is  actually  producing  a  far  greater 
weight  of  eggs  than  the  lien  whose  record  of  an 
equal  number  of  eggs  would  be  doing.  The  duck 
is  jierhaps  another  argument  which  the  poultry 
producer  might  have  in  insisting  that  ultimately  the 
egg  should  be  sold  by  weight  instead  of  number. 
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The  Value  of  Standing  Grass 

In  a  field  of  20  acres,  three  in  good  Alfalfa  and 
remainder  mixed  Alfalfa,  Timothy  and  some  not  very 
choice  hay,  last  year  I  cut  about  28  to  30  tons.  This 
rear  I  wish  to  sell  this  hay  standing  to  my  very  good 
neighbor,  and  to  get  a  fair  arrangement,  I  am  going  to 
you.  Perhaps  the  arrangement  can  depend  on  the  tons 
of  hay  measured  in  his  barn?  a.  b.  clark. 

Pennsylvania. 

HE  custom  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  our  own  community  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  the  general  rule  is  when  a  man  buys 
standing  grass  to  pay  one-third  of  the  A'alue  of  hay 
in  the  local  market,  that  is,  if  a  man  comes  and 
gets  your  field  of  hay,  he  takes  all  the  responsibility 
and  does  all  the  work.  All  you  do  is  to  permit  him 
to  go  into  the  field  and  cut.  lie  cuts,  cures  and 
hauls  the  hay  out  to  his  barn  and  then  pays  you  at 


fowls  that  you  could  care  for  conveniently. 

There  are  a  number  of  accessories  to  a  small  poul¬ 
try  plant  that  may  help  materially  in  the  support 
of  a  family,  such  as  a  cow,  a  pig  and  a  garden :  chil¬ 
dren,  when  old  enough,  may  help,  but  the  time  and 
strength  of  any  one  person  is  limited  and  it  is  far 
easier  to  plan  big  things  than  to.  carry  them  out. 
You  have  the  advantage  of  being  familiar  with  farm 
work  and  should  be  able  to  gauge  your  own  capa¬ 
cities  with  fair  accuracy.  You  also  know  what  “a 
living”  means  to  you.  There  is  no  certainty  of 
“definite  returns”  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  in 
this  or  any  other  business. 

My  advice  would  be  to  keep  your  investment  well 
in  hand,  don't  plunge ;  try  to  keep  some  resources 
in  reserve  and  to  see  your  way  clear  to  a  return  of 
what  money  you  spend  before  you  spend  it,  and, 
finally,  if  you  have  some  level-headed,  candid  friend 
who  knows  both  you  and  the  poultry  business,  talk 
with  him  about  it.  m.  b.  d. 


Web-Footed  Trespassers 

What  can  I  do  about  a  neighbor’s  geesfe  and  ducks 
that  go  in  my  mowing  field  and  garden?  I  have  warned 
him  to  keep  them  off  my  property,  as  they  not  only  eat 
and  destroy  the  grass,  but  do  a  lot  of  damage  in  the 
garden,  which  is  in  my  mowing  field.  There  is  a  brook 
which  runs  through  his  pasture,  and  then  on  down 
through  my  field.  The  highway  is  between  his  pas¬ 
ture  and  my  field.  They  follow  the  brook  down,  then 
stay  in  my  field  and  garden.  What  should  I  do  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  matter?  f.  m.  b. 

HERE  is  nothing  more  annoying  or  more  likely 
to  break  up  neighborly  feeling  than  a  flock  of 
poultry  left  to  run  at  large  and  with  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  neighbors.  Of  course,  in  many  com¬ 
munities,  there  are  human  beings  who  make  it  their 


corn  and  incidentally  the  string  along  with  it.  The 
card  would  not  go  down  her  throat  and  the  usual 
habit  of  the  hen  is  to  run  for  home  when  she  gets 
into  this  trouble.  Most  men  when  they  see  half  a 
dozen  of  their  hens  with  these  cards  hanging  out 
of  their  mouth  will  take  the  suggestion  and  keep 
their  hens  at  home. 

In  other  cases,  after  duly  warning  the  neighbors, 
people  have  taken  their  shotguns  and  killed  half 
dozen  of  these  hen,  throwing  the  bodies  over  the 
fence  upon  their  neighbor’s  land.  In  such  a  case, 
about  all  the  neighbor  can  do  excepting  challenging 
his  friend  out  in  the  road  for  a  fight  is  to  bring 
suit  for  the  value  of  the  hen,  and  this  generally 
stops  the  trouble. 

You  cannot  do  that  successfully  with  ducks  and 


Fig.  741. — This  White  Runner,  also  owned  by  the 
Messrs.  Johnson,  made  the  record  of  324  eggs  in  12 
months.  Note  the  sleek,  graceful  carriage  and  superi¬ 
or  quality  of  these  aristocrats  of  the  waterfowl  world! 

the  price  in  your  market  for  one-third  of  the  hay ; 
such  a  price  being  determined  by  the  ordinary 
figures  passed  between  buyer  and  seller. 

The  weight  is  estimated  in  the  mow  or  stack  after 
it  has  settled  and  gone  through  what  is  known  as 
its  sweat.  The  cubical  content  of  a  ton  of  hay  will 
vary  considerably  due  to  the  amount  of  the  moisture, 
the  age  of  the  hay  and  the  kind  of  grass.  We  have 
known  hay  to  vary  all  the  way  from  475  to  550 
cubic  feet  to  the  ton.  It  would  probably  be  said 
to  figure  500  cubic  feet  to  a  ton  for  hay  in  the  mow 
that  has  gone  through  its  full  sweat.  While,  of 
course,  that  is  only  a  guess  at  it,  it  is  often  used  and 
is  called  fairly  accurate. 

When  a  man  buys  standing  grass,  the  usual  plan 
is  for  the  two  men  to  get  together, 
look  the  field  over  carefully,  and  figure 
and  agree  as  well  as  they  can  upon  the 
amount  of  hay  in  the  field.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  are  very  accurate  at  making  such 
an  estimate.  Then  it  is  understood 
that  the  buyer  will  pay  the  going  price 
for  one-third  of  the  estimated  weight, 
it  being  considered  fair  that  since  the 
buyer  takes  all  the  risks,  and  does  all 
the  work  that  two-thirds  of  the  crop 
should  go  to  him.  While  this  sum  is, 
of  course,  not  entirely  accurate,  it 
serves  the  purpose  in  a  good  many 
cases. 


business  to  visit  about  and  act  as  a  walking,  talking 
newspaper.  They  have  made  much  trouble  in  times 
past  but  probably  a  flock  of  geese  and  ducks  will 
cause  even  more  irritation  than  these  newsmongers. 

The  average  hen  is  fairly  well  fixed  in  her  habits. 
Yet  she  is  nothing  as  compared  with  the  tenacity  of 
a  goose  or  a  duck.  The  hen  may  perhaps  be 
frightened  away  from  her  course  but  the  web-footed 
travelers  will  not  give  up  their  regular  path.  A 
duck,  a  goose,  a  hen  or  a  dog  may  be  just  as  guilty 
of  trespass  as  a  horse  or  a  cow,  and  the  same  law 
of  traspass  will  cover  their  depredations,  but  of  all 
these  citizens  of  the  barnyard  the  duck  and  the  goose 
have  the  most  steadfast  mind  and  are  the  hardest 
to  drive  away  when  they  have  once  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  neighbor  needs  their  attention. 

There  are  various  ways  of  handling  marauding 
hens.  You  may  shut  them  out  by  building  a  fence 
around  your  property.  Before  the  present  dog  laws 


Possibilities  of  Poultry 

I  am  a  widow  with  two  small  children, 
and  am  considering  going  in  the  poultry 
business  as  a  means  of  supporting  myself 
and  them.  Do  you  think  I  can  make  a 
living  that  way? 


r  lg.  <4„. — Ren  No.  1,  special  mating,  at  the  Cotswold 
Poultry  Farm,  in  the  1925  season,  containing  ducks 
with  egg  records  ranging  from  284  to  324  eggs  for  12 
months’  period. 

geese.  No  one  wants  to  shoot  one  of  these  larger 
birds,  and  having  once  made  their  track  in  the 
precincts  of  your  place,  nothing  short  of  dynamite 
will  ever  head  them  off.  We  cannot  see  much  of 
anything  you  can  do  except  to  bring  a  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages  against  the  owner  of  the  ducks  and  geese.  You 
will  have  to  be  careful  to  prove  your  damages  and 
make  them  clear  and  if  you  can  do  that  you  seem 
to  have  a  fair  case.  Probably,  after  paying  one 
or  two  fines  the  owner  of  these  ducks  will  keep 
them  at  home  by  building  a  fence  or  yard  which 
they  cannot  get  over.  It  is  a  shame  to  have  such 
troubles  occur  between  neighbors  and  every  man 
should  be  careful  to  take  care  of  his  own  live  stock. 
Some  people,  however,  are  careless  and  will  not  re¬ 
gard  the  rights  of  their  neighbors.  In 
such  cases  they  ought  to  be  made  to 
pa 3’  for  it  and  pay  well. 


I  understand  a  lot 
about  chickens  as  I  took  care  of  them 
on  the  farm  before  my  husband  died,  about  a  year  ago. 
I  sold  out  everything,  the  farm  included,  so  now  have 
to  find  a  small  place  as  I  now  only  have  a  few  rooms 
and  have  no  place  for  raising  chickens.  I  will  have 
to  buy  all  my  chicken  feed,  which  we  didn’t  have  to  do 
on  the  farm.  I  would  like  to  know  about  how  many 
chickens  I  ought  to  start  with.  I  thought  of  buying 
young  pullets,  but  cannot  afford  to  invest  much  money 
unless  I  can  be  quite  sure  of  definite  returns. 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  M.  G. 

FEW  questions  could  be  more  embarrassing  than 
the  ones  you  ask.  There  is  every  incentive  to 
answer  them  helpfully,  with  the  painful  knowledge 
added  that  no  one  can  tell  you  what  you  might  be 
able  to  do  with  poultry.  If  you  have  the  necessary 
capital  to  begin  and  carry  the  business  to  a  paying 
stage,  if  you  have  the  needed  strength  for  the  work, 
if  you  are  a  good  manager,  with  a  business  head 
and  if  the  work  would  be  sufficiently  attractive  to 
you  so  that  you  could  carry  it  on  with  good  spirit 
and  energy,  I  do  not  know  why  you  might  not  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  to  gain  a  living  from  the  number  of 


Fig.  742 — This  shows  a  duster  in  operation  on  field  crops.  Note  the  cloud  of 
dust  which  covers  the  plants  almost  like  spray  mist. 


were  enacted,  you  could  keep  a  smart  little  terrier 
dog  and  train  him  to  chase  these  birds  when  they 
came  over  the  line.  Now,  however,  in  New  York 
State,  at  least,  the  laws  declare  that  a  dog  may  be 
shot  when  caught  in  the  act  of  chasing  domestic 
fowls  and,  incidentally,  the  law  will  not  discriminate 
between  a  dog  who  is  hunting  a  hen  or  one  who  is 
defending  liis  master’s  property.  Some  people  en¬ 
close  the  hens  into  a  henhouse  or  yard,  feed  them 
and  keep  them  there,  making  use  of  such  eggs  as  they 
lay  until  the  owner  pays  for  the  damage  and  keeps 
his  hens  at  home. 

Sometimes  a  more  gentle  plan  is  adopted.  We  have 
heard  of  cases  where  women  took  little  pieces  of 
cardboard  and  wrote  on  them:  “Please  keep  your 
hens  at  home.”  There  was  a  thread  fastened  to  one 
corner  of  the  card  and  the  other  end  of  the  thread 
was  fastened  to  a  kernel  of  corn.  These  were  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  place  where  the  hens  generally  came. 
The  result  would  be  that  the  hens  swallowed  the 


The  Future  of  the  Hop  Crop 

S  everyone  knows  great  quantities 
of  hops  were  formerly  grown  in 
New  York  State.  Around  Cooperstowu 
and  a  few  other  points  in  the  State,  in 
former  years,  fortunes  were  made  in 
the  hop  business.  The  industry  de¬ 
clined  and  while  a  good  many  hops 
are  still  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
our  New  York  farmers  are  largely  dis¬ 
continuing  the  crop. 

It  is  now  said  that  New  York  State 
went  out  of  hop  growing  long  before 
prohibition  went  into  effect,  and  that 
the  crop  was  driven  off  the  map  by 
plant  lice,  rather  than  by  an  increase 
of  temperance  sentiment,  or  in  a 
failure  of  the  brewery  business.  It  is  now  thought 
that  the  crop  is  likely  to  come  back,  since  the  hops 
can  be  grown  on  a  very  much  larger  plan  than 
formerly,  while  science  has  discovered  new  methods 
of  destroying  or  fighting  plant  lice. 

The  Evening  Journal,  of  Cooperstown.  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently  printed  an  article  to  the  effect  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  a  hop  revival,  and  in  its  article  makes 
the  following  statement: 

Laud  prices  are  very  low,  compared  with  hop  land 
on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  the  labor  cost  is  certainly  no 
higher  than  in  other  sections;  there  is  an  import  tax 
on  imported  hops  which  is  almost  prohibitive  ;  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fine  New  York  hops  in  England  and  Ireland 
would  alone  justify  the  production  of  at  least  20,000 
bales  a  year — and  it  seems  reasonably  sure  that  within 
two  or  three  years  the  Volstead  Act  will  be  modified  so 
as  to  permit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  light  lager 
beer  such  as  was  sold  during  the  war,  and  which  is 
classified  in  European  countries  as  a  temperance  bever¬ 
age. 

We  would  advise  our  readers  to  go  a  little  slow 
on  this  and  not  rush  back  into  hop  production  on 
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Bell-ans 

FOR  INDIGESTION 

25$  and  75$  P kgs. Sold  Everywhere 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  SO- 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 
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Garden  Tractor 


Does  seeding,  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  All  it  needs  is  a  guiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work.  At 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
are  instantly  interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indispensible  fea¬ 
tures,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it  with  delight.  Write 
Gilson  Mfg.  Co..  503  Park  St.  Port  Washington  WlS 
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Berry  Baskets 

That  secure  highest  prices 
for  your  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  ani  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Height.,  Ohio 


nT  \  IVT'T'C  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
MT  1.  All  varieties  F.  O.  B.  Sewell 


6.000 

100  600  1,000  or  More 

Cabbage .  .  35c  $1.00  $1.65  $1.25 

Cauliflower .  65c  2  00  3.50  3,00 

Sweet  Potato .  60c  1.85  3.00  2.90 

Pepper .  85c  2.25  3.75  8.50 

Tomato  .  40c  1.15  1.80  1.65 


Catalog  Free.  C,  E.  FIELD _ Sewell,  N.  J. 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  PLANTS 

CAULIFLOWER.  CABBAGE.  CELERY.  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 
EGG  PLANT.  PEPPER,  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS;  SALVIA, 
ASTER,  ZINNIA.  STRAWFLOWER.  CALENDULA,  and  other 
annual  flower  plants.  90  varieties  Hardy  Perennial 
flower  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
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CELERY  PLANTS 

We  have  millions  of  strong,  field  grown  celery  plants 
ready  for  shipment  now.  Free  from  blight.  AU  stand¬ 
ard  varie  ies  25c  per  100;  #1.75  per  M;  $12.50  forlOM; 
gl  per  M  for  larger  quantities.  F.O.B.  Canastota.  Prompt 
Shipments.  WARNER  CELERY  CO.  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PXjATJTS 

Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Suc¬ 
cession,  Flat  Dutch  1,000 — $1.75;  5,000 — $7.50,  de¬ 
livered.  $1  per  thousand  F.  O.  B.  Franklin.  Cauliflower 
$4  per  1,000,  delivered.  CLIFFORD  a.  CUTCHIHS, Franklin,  Virginia 


1,000,000  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage— 500  for  $1.25  ;  1,000  for  $2  25.  Cauliflower— 500 
for  $2;  1,000  for  $3.50.  Ready  June  5. 

DAVID  BODWAY _ Hartly,  Delaware 

Tomato  plants 

200  for  $1.  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol,  Pa.  D*pt.  K 


1,000.  Celery,  $8  per  1,000. 
Beet,  $2.50  per  1,000. 

Malaga,  N.  J. 


nniu  DC  AC  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
bU  If  rCHO  Simpson  Bros.,  Milford,  Delaware 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  BESW EEPEH  L  M 

and  all  Its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  $2.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0  P  MORGAN,  Mar.  752  Grimes  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


$1.50  per 


Plants  Cabbage  Mangel 

1  IUUW  u  c,  EICHMAN 


For  Sale-Cauliflower,  Aster  and  Sweet  William 

100— 65c  ;  500— 52.50.  CABBAGE,  100— 50c  ;  500— 

SI. 50.  Postpaid.  W.  S.  FORD  S  SON  Hartly,  Delaware 


I  I  PLANTS.  Crown,  Silvery  Rose, etc.,  90e  per  ICO. 
nsiers  Chicago  Giant  Beauty,  $2  per  100. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Original  Cartons, 

5-Ib.,  $2.00 ; 
25-lb.,  8.00. 

Sure  death  to  woodchucks,  rats,  moles,  etc. 

CLIFFORD  A.  JOHNSON _ Dover,  N.  J. 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for  25c, 
coin  or  stamps.  CQWIC  STUDIO,  10*4  Fountain  Ave.,R,  Springfield,  0 


Our  RURAL 
HERITAGE 

By  Dr.  James  Mickel  Williams 

HIS  notable  study  of  Rural  Tradi¬ 
tions,  Development,  Psychology, 
Economic  Attitude,  etc.,  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  Farm  Home.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  reading.  Price  $4. 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


CYANOGAS 


the  theory  that  light  wines  and  beer  are 
to  be  sold  freely  in  this  country.  While 
there  is  an  intense  agitation  over  the 
subject,  and  while  many  of  the  cities 
and  popular  centers  are  greatly  in  favor 
of  a  change  in  the  Volstead  law  we  can 
see  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  definite 
change  in  that  law,  which  will  increase 
the  sale  of  beer.  The  political  situation 
is  such  that  a  large  majority  of  the  States 
and  especially  the  rural  States  are  dry 
and  will  apparently  remain  so  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  It  may  be  quite  possible 
to  find  a  market  for  more  hops  for  other 
purposes  than  brewing,  but  we  advise  our 
readers  not  to  place  too  much  dependence 
on  any  change  in  the  law  to  increase  the 
demand  for  this  crop. 


Onions  from  Sets 

I  fail  each  year  to  grow  a  full-sized 
onion  from  good  sets.  My  ground  is 
heavy  for  South  Jersey  and  gets  very 
hard  in  dry  spells.  It  will  grow  good 
crops  of  corn,  beans,  tomatoes  and  beets. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  A.  E.  H. 

If  A.  E.  -H.  can  secure  sifted  coal 
ashes  and  give  his  ground  a  good  coating 
it  will  make  the  soil  loose  and  porous  and 
it  will  not  get  hard  in  dry  hot  weather. 
The  sets  should  be  put  about  one  inch 
deep,  run  the  back  of  a  rake  over  them 
after  setting  so  as  to  cover  and  smooth 
ground.  I  sow  one  ton  of  5-S-10  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  after  setting  or  sowing 
seed,  and  work  it  in  with  wheel  hoe. 

Large  onions  can  be  grown  from  the 
seed  if  sown  early  and  following  the 
above  directions.  As  soon  as*  the  onion 
tops  get  large  enough  so  they  will  not 
be  covered  with  earth  when  it  is  thrown 
up  to  them  I  put  the  cultivator  teeth  on 
the  wheel  hoe  and  work  a  little  earth  up 
to  the  onions.  This  covers  many  small 
weeds  in  the  onion  row  and  saves  a  lot 
of  hand  weeding.  More  earth  is  thrown 
up  as  the  bulbs  increase  in  size  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun  which  is  very  apt  to 
turn  them  green.  WM.  perkins. 


The  Cabbage  Maggot 

We  never  knew  a  season  when  injuri¬ 
ous  insects  are  doing  as  much  damage 
as  they  are  this  year.  The  cutworms 
are  particularly  bad,  and  many  of  our 
people  complain  that  even  the  poisons 
which  have  been  effective  in  former  years 
do  not  seem  to  trouble  the  cutworms  at 
all.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
added  to  the  unseasonable  weather  makes 
the  lot  of  the  farmers  and  gardeners 
particularly  trying.  Among  other  trou¬ 
bles  is  that  of  the  cabbage  maggot  which 
for  some  reason  is  particularly  bad. 
Questions  about  it  are  coming  in  at  al¬ 
most  every  mail  and  it  seems  important 
enough  to  discuss  in  the  most  prominent 
place. 

The  latest  method  for  treating  these 
maggots  is  given  as  follows  : 

The  cabbage  maggot  may  be  controlled 
by  applications  of  mercuric  chloride  so¬ 
lution  (1  to  1,280  or  1  ounce  to  10  gal¬ 
lons  of  water)  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon 
of  solution  to  from  20  to  40  ft.  of  row  de¬ 
pending  on  the  age  of  the  plants  and  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  solid  stream  along  the  row  so 
that  the  soil  around  the  plants  is  thor¬ 
oughly  moistened.  The  first  application 
should  be  made  when  the  plants  begin 
to  grow  and  should  be  followed  by  one 
or  two  applications  at  weekly  intervals. 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  simplest 
and  at  the  same  time  most  effective  rem¬ 
edies  and  is  well  worth  trying  by  the 
afflicted. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Five  young  people  were 
drowned  in  St.  Mary’s  River  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  June  20,  when  a  small 
boat  they  were  rowing  was  overturned  by 
a  youth  dancing  the  Charleston.  Three 
girls  and  three  boys  set  out  in  the  little 
punt,  but  only  one  was  rescued.  Arthur 
Tessier,  15  years  old,  was  demonstrating 
the  manner  in  which  he  won  a  Charleston 
contest  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Canada, 
when  he  got  off  the  boat’s  center  of 
equilibrium  and  it  overturned. 

Placing  responsibility  for  recent  poli¬ 
tical  corruption  directly  on  the  apathy 
of  the  individual  voter,  John  Hays  Ham¬ 
mond  announced  June  20  plans  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Legion,  to  con¬ 
duct  a  nation-wide  campaign  to  awaken 
a  keener  sense  of  civic  patriotism  among 
American  citizens  who  have  neglected  to 
vote.  The  campaign  for  more  interest  in 
voting  will  open  with  appeals  for  co¬ 
operation  to  more  than  100  national  or¬ 
ganizations,  leading  up  to  the  holding  of 
local  meetings  Sept.  21  in  a  thousand 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  country. 
These  conferences  will  be  made  up  of 
representatives  of  various  local  organiza¬ 


tions,  through  which  it  is  hoped  to  reach 
all  classes  of  people.  Participation  in 
party  organization  work,  as  well  as  mere 
voting,  will  be  urged  at  these  meetings. 

As  the  result  of  information  reaching 
Federal  and  city  police  officers  that  a 
ring  of  “dope”  sellers  were  doing  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall,  New 
York,  two  arrests  were  made  June  21  in 
front  of  the  historic  structure.  The 
prisoners  described  themselves  as  Charles 
Grande,  a  truck  driver  of  184  14th  St., 
Brooklyn,  and  James  Clark,  a  helper,  of 
85  Park  Row.  Both  were  locked  up  at 
police  headquarters  for  arraignment  later. 

The  New  York  State  Conservation 
Commission  has  planted  about  2,000,000 
shad  fry  in  the  Hudson  River,  according 
to  reports  received  by  the  Conservation 
Commission  from  the  spawn-takers  who 
have  been  operating  for  the  taking  of  shad 
during  the  annual  run  of  that  species 
this  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  about 
1,000,000  over  the  number  planted  in 
the  Hudson  during  the  season  of  1925 
and  is  taken  to  indicate  that  the  shad 
are  running  up  the  river  in  increased 
numbers  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  com¬ 
mission  to  restore  former  conditions  are 
meeting  with  a  degree  of  success.  Modern 
manufacturing  conditions  and  various 
other  causes  have  contributed  to  lessen¬ 
ing  the  take  of  shad  in  the  Hudson,  but 
continuous  annual  restocking  should 
serve  at  least  to  keep  the  shad  within 
reach  of  all  and  to  prevent  the  gradual 
diminution  of  a  favorite  food  fish  which 
is  so  intimately  identified  with  the  river, 
officials  say. 

Five  of  the  seven  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Aldrich,  Waterford,  N.  Y., 
were  burned  to  death  June  22  in  a  fire 
that  followed  the  explosion  of  an  oil 
stove  in  their  home.  Aldrich  and  his 
11-year-old  son  Francis  Jr.  were  so  se¬ 
riously  injured  that  they  are  expected  to 
die.  Mrs.  Aldrich’s  condition  is  serious, 
but  her  three-months-old  infant  escaped 
the  flames. 

June  22  lightning  struck  nine  children 
and  one  man  during  a  picnic  given  by 
St.  Bridget’s  parochial  school,  Jersey 
City.  Two  children  were  killed  and  all 
the  others  rendered  unconscious.  They 
were  grouped  in  a  concrete  shelter  to 
escape  the  thunderstorm. 

The  wrecked  submarine  S-51,  off  Block 
Island,  was  raised  to  the  surface  June 
22,  but  sank  back  again  after  a  long 
fight  with  the  sea.  The  submarine  was 
sunk  in  a  collision  Sept.  25  last,  and  the 
bodies  of  her  crew  are  still  entombed  in 
the  hull. 

Major  William  L.  Moose,  army  pilot 
and  director  of  the  Second  Corps  Area 
line  and  staff  school,  gave  his  life  June 
22  while  instructing  a  West  Point  cadet 
in  flying  a  Dellaviland  training  ship. 
The  plane  crashed  on  the  links  of  the 
Cold  Stream  Golf  Club  near  Mitchel 
Field,  L.  I.,  and  Major  Moose  and  his 
pupil,  William  Point,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  were  burned  to  death.  Cadet  Point 
was  one  of  the  West  Point  honor  students 
who  went  to  Mitchell  Field  shortly 
after  commencement  to  receive  special  in¬ 
struction  in  flying.  It  is  believed  the 
plane  was  being  piloted  by  the  cadet 
when  it  went  into  a  tailspin  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  300  feet. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  will  end  the  fiscal  year  June  30 
with  a  surplus  estimated  at  .$390,000,000 
and  with  the  public  debt  reduced  to  $19,- 
680,000,000,  President  Coolidge  told  the 
business  organization  of  the  government 
June  21  in  an  address  on  “Constructive 
Economy.”  The  actual  surplus  in  1925 
was  $250,505,238.  The  public  debt  June 
30,  1925,  stood  at  $20,510, 193, SS8,  the 
new  figures  meaning  roundly  a  drop  of 
$836,000,000,  which  is  $101,000,000  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  reduction  of  $735,000,000 
brought  about  last  year.  At  the  same 
time,  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
closing  will  top  those  of  1925  by  $89,- 
000,000.  Expenditures  for  1925  were 
$23,000,000  above  those  of  1924.  Calling 
attention  to  the  increased  cost  this  year, 
President  Coolidge  said,  “We  cannot  an¬ 
ticipate  further  appreciable  reduction  in 
the  total  annual  expenditure  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  government,”  and  added  that 
“our  main  chance  comes  in  debt  reduc¬ 
tion.”  He  warned  that  business  should 
not  raise  its  hopes  for  further  tax  cuts 
on  the  basis  of  figures  he  presented  to¬ 
night,  saying  the  question  should  be  de¬ 
layed  until  more  is  known  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  ability  of  the  present  revenue 
law.  The  President  delivered  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  a  spirited  admonition  to  the  States. 
They  and  their  county  and  municipal 
subdivisions  mounted  their  expenditures 
by  more  than  $4,000,000,000  between 
1921  and  1925,  he  asserted,  while  during 
the  same  period  the  Federal  government 
decreased  its  cost  more  than  $2,000,000,- 
000.  He  pointed  out  that  local  govern-- 
ments  also  must  get  their  money  from 
the  people  and  that  the  increase  has  been 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 

Senate  and  House  conferees  reached 
an  agreement  June  21  on  the  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  the  construction  of  1,800  new 
airplanes  for  the  army  during  the  next 
five  years  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $140,- 
000,000.  This  is  the  last  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress  designed  to  strengthen  the 
national  defense,  and  as  approved  it  con¬ 
tains  many  of  the  essential  features  rec¬ 
ommended  toy  the  special  board,  headed 
by  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  which  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  last  Sum¬ 
mer  at  the  request  of  President  Coolidge. 
A  short  time  ago  Congress  approved  a 
similar  bill  for  the  navy  which,  in  addi¬ 


tion  to  calling  for  1,000  new  planes,  pro¬ 
vided  for  two  dirigibles  to  cost  $4,000,- 
000  and  one  metal-clad  dirigible  to  cost 
$300,000.  The  main  dirigibles  are  to  be 
twice  the  size  of  the  wrecked  Shenandoah. 
The  measure  now  provides  three  impor¬ 
tant  posts  to  be  filled  by  the  executive — ■ 
an  assistant  secretary  of  commerce  for 
civilian  aviation,  an  assistant  secretary 
of  war  who  will  have  charge  of  army 
aviation  and  an  assistant  secretary  qf 
the  navy  with  corresponding  duties. 

The  army  up  to  date  has  accepted  26,- 
416  applicants  for  training  this  Summer 
in  Citizens’  Military  Training  Camps. 
This  is  about  8,500  short  of  the  number 
the  War  Department  is  authorized  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  year  under  the  appropriation 
by  Congress.  In  the  Second  Corps  Area, 
4,906  have  been  accepted  and  in  the 
Fourth  Corps  Area,  3,701.  Many  of  the 
larger  training  camps  will  not  open  until 
late  in  July  or  early  in  August,  so  that 
late  applicants  have  an  opportunity  to 
avail  themselves  of  training. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

June  23-26. — Junior  Field  Day,  Cor¬ 
nell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  26-31. — Massachusetts.  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  28. — Annual  Field  Day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug.  3-6. — International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention.  West 
Baden,  Ind. 

Aug.  3-6.  —  Annual  Farmers’  Week, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  11. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  Sodus  Fruit 
Farms,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  13. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  home  of  E.  W. 
Mitchell,  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  20. — Fruit  Growers’  Rally,  Hay- 
denville,  Mass. 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-1S. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 


“Rather  a  bright  child  the  Blanks 
have,  don’t  you  think,  dear?”  said  Mrs. 
Karr  as  they  motored  home  from  a  visit. 
"Oh,  I  guess  so,”  returned  her  bored  hus¬ 
band.  “The  trouble  with  those  bright 
youngsters  is  they  don't  know  enough  to 
put  the  dimmers  on  when  company  is 
present.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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Some  Asparagus  Pointers 


The  meeting  of  the  Boston  Market 
Gardeners’  Association  held  at  the  An¬ 
son  Wheeler  Estate  in  Concord,  on 
March  27,  1926,  was  designated  as  “As¬ 
paragus  Day”  and  was  attended  by  over 
300  market  gardeners  from  all  parts  of 
Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  salient 
points  of  asparagus  growing  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Samuel  Burnley,  a  large  grow¬ 
er  of  Seekonk,  Mass.  ;  Fred  Dill,  a  big 
grower  from  the  Cape  (North  Eastham, 
Mass.)  ;  Ernest  Russell,  of  Hadley,  Mass., 
a  big  grower  from  the  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley  ;  and  Prof.  V.  A.  Tiedjens,  a  research 
specialist  from  the  Market  Garden  Field 
Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  stationed  at  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Many  Problems  to  Meet.  —  The 
speakers  coming  from  various  parts  of 
the  State  offered  a  large  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  on  which  very  little  is  known  and 
much  research  work  is  needed.  Asparagus 
being  a  long-lived  perennial  makes  it 
necessary  that  any  research  work  planned 
must  be  of  long  duration  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  results  that  mean  anything  to  the 
industry.  The  variety  of  ways  in  which 
certain  practices  are  carried  out  in  va¬ 
rious  sections,  and  each  being  considered 
the  best  practice,  shows  the  need  of  care¬ 
fully  planned  experiments  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  one  method  of-growing  over 
another.  Also  the  varied  types  of  soils 
— light  sands,  sandy  loams,  gravels  and 
clay  loams  used  for  the  culture  of  as¬ 
paragus  make  it  necessary  to  fit  certain 
practices  to  the  type  of  soil  on  which  the 
crop  is  grown. 

The  Industry  as  a  Market  Garden 
Crop. — Mr.  Burnley  stated  that  it  would 
be  of  service  to  growers  to  overhaul  their 
methods  if  they  wished  to  maintain  their 
lead  in  supplying  the  Boston  market.  He 
stated  asparagus  had  been  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  for  market' gardeners  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  15  years,  but  that  a  large 
number  of  growers  having  less  than  an 
acre  of  asparagus  were  putting  a  low- 
grade  product  on  the  market  which  made 
it  difficult  to  set  the  best  price  for  a 
high-grade  product.  It  was  also  bring¬ 
ing  complaints  of  stringiness,  bitterness 
and  toughness  from  the  consumer.  These 
small  growers  are  more  or  less  at  the 
mercy  of  the  buyers,  and  a  low  price  is 
the  result.  Mr.  Burnley  stated  this  was 
very  keenly  felt  during  1925.  A  large 
increase  in  acreage  could  be  expected  in 
the  near  future  according  to  Mr.  Burn¬ 
ley.  Concord  was  formerly  the  hub  of 
the  asparagus  industry  around  Boston, 
but  now  the  Cape  is  forging  ahead  and 
other  centers  springing  up  in  Connecticut 
and  the  Connecticut  Valley,  due  «to  the 
difficulty  of  marketing  certain  other 
crops.  He  also  spoke  of  the  foreign 
.States  rapidly  building  up  their  acreage 
and  shipping  to  the  Boston  market.  Al¬ 
though  foreign  asparagus  is  not  on  the 
market  when  local  asparagus  is  at  its 
height,  yet  Mr.  Burnley  maintained  that 
the  edge  of  the  consumer's  appetite  was 
gone  by  the  time  the  fresh  local  aspara¬ 
gus  was  available,  so  that  instead  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  usual  high  price  for  the  first 
grass  of  the  season  it  was  down  nearer 
half  that  of  past  seasons.  “Because  of 
fairly  good  prices  in  former  years,  grow¬ 
ers  have  become  careless  in  putting  their 
best  efforts  into  producing  a  good  grade 
of  asparagus,  but  it  is  time  to  wake  up 
in  order  to  meet  competition,”  Mr.  Burn¬ 
ley  stated. 

Producing  High-Grade  Asparagus. 
The  production  of  a  high  percentage  of 
best  grade  asparagus  required  the  at¬ 
tention  to  many  details,  according  to  Mr. 
Burnley.  Land  free  from  perennial 
weeds,  stones  and  rubbish  is  essential  to 
producing  high  quality.  Seed  selected 
from  good  plants  is  important  in  getting 
plants  that  will  produce  the  right  type 
of  spear. 

Sources  of  Seed  and  Roots  Impor- 
tant. — Mr.  Dill  in  his  discussion  of  the 
source  of  roots  and  seed  emphasized  the 
importance  of  starting  with  a  good  va- 
rietv,  such  as  the  Mary  Washington,  and 
getting  the  seed  from  a  reliable  source. 
He  advocated  the  growing  of  roots  in  the 
North  where  they  are  to  be  planted.  His 
experience  has  been  that  southern  grown 
seed  may  be  used,  but  that  the  roots 
should  be  grown  in  close  proximity  tojthe 
place  where  they  are  to  be  used,  as  a 
certain  percentage  of  southern  grown 
roots  are  sure  to  winter-kill.  He  stated 
it  was  cheaper  for  him  to  contract  for  his 
roots  with  a  neighbor  than  to  grow  them 
himself.  He  preferred  to  have  the  seed 
sown  a  little  late,  because  it  is  slow  in 
germinating  in  the  cold  soil  in  the  Spring. 
By  waiting  a  little  later  he  could  rid  the 
soil  of  many  weeds  and  save  much  hard 
labor  later  in  the  season.  He  considered 
May  14  early  enough.  He  said  a  good 
asparagus  grower  should  save  seed  from 
selected  plants  which  he  could  give  the 
root  grower  and  then  pay  the  top  price 
for  the  roots  as  an  inducement  to  get 
carefully  grown  roots. 

Selected  Roots  Best. — The  selection 
of  the  biggest  and  best  roots  from  a  field 
lot  was  an  insurance  for  a  bed  of  high 
yielding  plants  according  to  Mr.  Dill. 
This  was  emphatically  supported  by  Prof. 
Tiedjens,  who  showed  that  large  one-year 
roots  in  a  given  dot  were  large  because 
of  heredity  and  that  small  roots  were 
small  yielders  and  always  remained  small. 
He  cited  work  done  by  the  California  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  where  it  was  shown 


that  roots  doubled  their  weight  from  year 
to  year ;  that  is,  a  root  weighing  one 
ounce  would  increase  one  ounce  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  making  a  two-ounce  root  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  while  a  four- 
ounce  root  the  first  year  would  be  an 
eight-ounce  root  the  second  year.  The 
difference  the  third  year  would  be  four 
ounces  to  16  ounces,  a  fact  well  worth 
considering  in  selecting  roots  to  plant. 
He  also  showed  that  the  small  roots  were 
the  first  to  die  out,  leaving  a  very  patchy 
field.  For  this  reason  it  was  suggested 
that  if  it  was  necessary  to  plant  small 
roots  they  could  be  placed  much  closer 
togther  in  the  row, 

Mr.  Dill  suggested  that  500  roots  se¬ 
lected  from  5,000  field-run  roots,  or  10 
per  cent  was  a  profitable  percentage.  Good 
selected  seed  should -run  about  1,000 ‘to 
the  ounce. 

Establishing  the  Bed.— After  se¬ 
curing  good  one-year  roots  Mr.  Burnley 
gave  his ‘method  of  setting  the  roots.  The 
roots  are  set  18  to  24  in.  apart  in  rows 
4  to  414  ft.  apart.  The  rows  should  be 
straight  and  of  equal  distance  apart  to 
facilitate  spraying  and  dusting.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  setting,  an  application  of 
fertilizer  is  placed  on  the -top  of  the  row. 
Cultivation  is  kept  up  until  weeds  have 
been  eliminated.  The  second  year  the 
bed  is  again  fertilized  and  cultivated  and 
the  third  year  is  a  repetition  of  the  sec¬ 
ond.  Cutting  is  not  started  until  the 
fourth  year.  Better  and  higher  produc¬ 
ing  plants  are  obtained  as  a  result  of 
allowing  all  the  top  growth  on  the  third 
year.  The  fourth  year  the  bed  is  cut  the 
full  season. 

Fertilizer  to  Use  and  When. — As¬ 
paragus  should  be  kept  growing  so  -  that 
it  will  remain  green  util  October,  ac¬ 
cording^  to  Mr.  Russell.  He  suggested 
•that  a  5-S-7  was  a  good  fertilizer  to  use, 
but  after  he  began  cutting  a  field  a  10-3- 
15  was  better,  because  he  felt  the  excess 
acid  phosphate  in  the  5-S-7  had  a  tendency 
to  mature  his  plants  earlier  and  made 
the  spears  break  out  too  soon.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  time  to  put  fertilizer  on 
an  old  bed  was  near  or  after  the  end  of 
the  cutting  season,  because  the  plant 
did  not  make  use  of  it  until  it  had  a 
good  top  growth  in  which  to  manufacture 
food  which  would  be  stored  in  the  roots 
for  the  next  season’s  crop  of  spears. 

Cutting  Asparagus.  —  Mr.  Burnley 
emphasized  the  importance  of  care  in 
cutting  the  tips.  He  concluded  .aii  ex¬ 
periment  to  determine  the  efficiency  of 
his  cutters,  and  the  damage  done  by 
careless  cutting  gave  very  startling  re¬ 
sults.  He  related: 

“It  so  happens  that  we  have  among 
our  cutters  one  family  from  which  we 
can  usually  depend  on  for  five  cutters ; 
the  mother,  three  daughters  and  a  boy 
IS.  Five  rows  of  asparagus  were  se¬ 
lected  next  to  each  other ;  as  near  alike 
as  two  peas  in  a  pod.  The  variation  in 
the  number  of  plants  per  row  was  not 
over  four.  Each  of  the  five  cutters  had 
one  row  allotted  to  them  for  the  season. 
They  _  were  not  told  the  reason  of  the 
experiment,  neither  were  they  supervised 
while  cutting  these  rows.  The  results 
were  as  follows  :  Row  1,  1S5  lbs.,  quality 
excellent ;  Row  2,  205  lbs.,  quality  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  Row  3,  165  lbs.,  quality  good ; 
Row  4,  90  lbs.,  quality  poor  ;  Row  5,  74 
lbs.,  quality  poor.” 

“We  have  here  an  excellent  iluustration 
of  the  difference  .between  *a  good  and  a 
poor  cutter.  The  eldest  daughter  was 
never  seen  to  hurry,  neither  did  she  loaf. 
It  was  just  a  steady. plod,  cutting  every 
spear  with  deliberation  at  just  the  right 
length  for  market,  and  cutting  it  each 
time  with  the  first  push  of  the  knife,  very 
seldom  having  to  take  a  second  thrust. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  mother.  The 
youngest  daughter  would  pass  anywhere 
as  a  good  cutter  but  the  other  daughter 
and  boy  were  failures.  It  was  seldom 
that  they  cut  a  spear  with  less  than 
three  jabs  and  sometimes  a  half  dozen.” 

He  further  emphasized  the  fact  that 
more  than  one  jab  injured  young  spears 
just  coming  up  and  either  killed  them  or 
made  them  grow  crooked,  resulting  in 
very  poor  quality  “grass.” 

Roots  a  Storehouse  of  Food. — The 
fact  that  a  season's  growth  of  spears 
must  come  from  sugars  and  proteins 
stored  in  the  roots  the  previous  season 
was  explained  by  Prof.  Tiedjens.  “As 
the  season  advances  after  the  cutting  sea¬ 
son  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
amount  of  this  stored  reserves  until  freez¬ 
ing  weather.  The  following  Spring  this 
is  gradually  used  *up  as  the  spears  are 
cut,  and  if  too  many  spears  are*cut  the 
plant  may  be  killed  from  exhaustion, 
but  usually  the  spears  get  so  small  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  cut  any  longer.” 

He  further  showed  that  asparagus 
planted  too  deep  made  a  lot  of  growth 
that  was  of  no  value -to  the  grower,  yet 
it  cut  down  on  the  stored  food  material, 
especially  where  green  -grass  is  cut.  He 
advocated  shallower  planting  for  earlier 
and  bigger  yields,  and  that  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  be  used  in  cultivating  in 
the  Spring  in  place  of  the  disk  harrow 
which  cuts  too  deep  and  injures  the 
crowns.  If  the  large  buds  are  clipped 
by  the  disk  that  plant  will  not  send  up 
large  spears  during  the  cutting  season 
because  of  the  time  required  to  form  new 
buds.  These  buds  are  usually  formed  the 
year  previous  to  the  time  they  come  up 
as  spears. 


Here's  a  mighty  good  tire 
at  a  money-saving  price 


IDUILT,  branded  and  guaranteed  by  Kelly- Springfield.  Full 
'  size,  full  ply  and  carefully  built  throughout.  Not  skimped 
to  sell  at  a  price ;  all  four-inch  sizes  are  six  ply  as  against  four 
and  five  ply  in  the  majority  of  tires  in  the  same  price  class. 

For  the  man  who  wants  good,  moderate  priced  tires,  Buck¬ 
eyes  are  the  best  tire  value  on  the  market  today. 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  buy  tires  by  mail  when  you  can  buy  Buck¬ 
eyes  from  your  local  Kelly  dealer.  He  can  sell  them  to  you  at 
prices  that  will  save  you  money — and  you  get  your  tires  with¬ 
out  waiting. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Buckeye  line — fabric,  cord  and  balloon 
cord — the  next  time  you  are  near  the  Kelly  dealer’s  store. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  Street  New  York 

BUCKEYE  TIRES 

Built  By  Kelly- Springfield 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Sa  ves  Currant*.  Potatoes.  Cabbage.  Melons.  Flowers.  Trees  and 
bhrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices 
Write  lor  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Bhghrs.  etc  .  to 

Hammond's  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works ,  Beacon.  New  York 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  and  eight-pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted  to  solicit  orders  from 
their  neighbors.  Write  us  for  circular  and  sample. 
We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

THE0.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  Melrose,  Ohio 


KARTOPAK  APPLE  BOXES 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  EASTERN  STATES 

With  individual  cells  for  each  apple.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices  to  THE  KAKTOPAK  COMPANY,  Germantown,  N.  Y 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus- 
try.  Iu  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it.  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 


seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  eo-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth 


Price  $1.00 
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Phila.  Produce  Market 

(fcuiiplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  Philadelphia  and  other  consuming 
potato  markets  are  being  watched  very 
closely  by  potato  growers  and  shippers 
both  in  .sections  now  marketing  the  new 
crop  as  well  as  in  areas  which  expect  to 
begin  shipping  soon.  The  demand  at  the 
various  shipping  points  along  the  coast 
lias  been  very  active  with  North  Caro¬ 
lina  the  center  of  interest  at  the  present 
time.  Prices  have»been  fluctuating,  good 
North  Carolina  stock  selling  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  up  to  $6.50  a  barrel,  but  prices 
declined  50c  -to  $1  when  shipments  be¬ 
came  heavy,  total  shipments  of  new  and 
old  potatoes  for  .the  country  being  around 
900  carloads  daily.  The  Eastern  Shore 
Virginia  district  started  in  shipping  soon 
after  the  Norfolk  section  and  it  should 
not  be  long  before  the  Eastern  Shore 
growers  move  their  potatoes  in  a  •much 
larger  volume.  Texas  onions  held  about 
steady  at  $1.75  to  $2  a  crate  and -the  cab¬ 
bage  market  held  firm  at  $3.50  to  $3.  <o.  a 
barrel  for  the  pointed  type.  The  lettuce 
market  w’as  weak  and  sold  at  Iqw  prices, 
New  Jersey  crates  of  Big  Boston,  two 
dozen  heads,  selling  50c  to  $1 ;  romaine, 
25  to  50c  a  lettuce  crate,  and  California 
Iceberg  lettuce  containing  4  to^5  dozen 
heads  .sold  generally  at  from  $1.50  to  $2. 
Lima  beans  were  a  little  scarce  and  easily 
brought  $5  to  $6  a  bushel,  but  string 
beans  have  been  arriving  more  freely 
from  Eastern  Shore  Virginia  and  the  de¬ 
mand  slackened,  bushel  hampers  selling 
from  $2  to  $3.  The  New  Jersey  season 
on  string  beans  has  just  opened.  Sweet 
corn  is  still  coming  exclusively  from 
Texas,  but  cucumbers  arrive  daily  from 
several  Southern  States,  the  best  bring¬ 
ing  about  $2  a  bushel  hamper.  Peas 
move  readily.  Delaware  and  Maryland 
asparagus  shipments  have  dropped  off 
sharply,  most  of  the  supplies  now  arriv¬ 
ing  from  New  Jersey,  but  the  demand  has 
been  very  light  and  a  dull  market  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  strawberry  season  is  nearly 
done  in  .the  vicinity  .  of  Philadelphia. 
Good  prices  were  received  most  of  the 
season  and  during  the  week  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  strawberries  brought  as  high  as 
$8  a  crate.  The  New  Jersey  season  has 
passed  the  peak  and  New  York  State 
growers  are  already  supplying  some  of  the 
eastern  markets.  Raspberries  are  high, 
$12  per  60-pt.  crate,  and  sour  cherries 
are  among  the  new  arrivals  from  New 
Jersey.  An  exceptionally  large  peach  crop 
is  predicted  this  year.  Georgia  Carmens 
were  quoted  during  the  week  at  from 
$3.25  to  $3.75  per  6-basket  carrier. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  continue  -fairly  heavy 
for  the  season,  but  prices  held  about 
steady.  At  times  there  -was  an  abundance 
of  undergrade  eggs  which  were  moved 
out  at  irregular  prices,  but  the  seconds 
generally  sold  for  about  29c  a  dozen.  The 
finer  qualities  were  kept  well  cleaned  up, 
extra  firsts  bringing  33  to  34c  a  dozen 
and  carefully  selected  candled  fresh  eggs, 
in  cartons,  ranged  36  to  41c  a  dozen.  The 
cold  storage  holdings  are  still  much 
smaller  this  year  than  a  year  ago  in  most 
of  the  principal  cities  but  Chicago.  New 
York’s  holdings  are  about  200,000  cases 
less  than  last  year  at  this  time,  Boston 
is  about  20.000  cases  short  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  needs  50,000  cases  more  to  equal 
the  343.000  cases  that  were  in  the 
Quaker  City  warehouses  a  year  ago. 

Live  poultry  receipts  were  light  and  the 
market  held  firm.  Colored  fowl  sold  gen¬ 
erally  32  to  33c  and  fancy  Leghorns  up 
to  29c  a  lb.  There  was  very  6  it  tie  change 
in  the  price  of  Plymouth  Rock  broilers, 
those  weighing  2%  lbs.  or  more  selling 
for  about  50c  a  lb  and  small  sizes  were 
quoted  as  low  as  35  to  38c  a  lb.  The 
best  Rhode  ’Island  Red  broilers  averaged 
40c,  small  sizes  bringing  about  the  same 
as  other  breeds.  Leghorns  ranged  29  to 
34c  a  lb.,  and  old  -roosters  held  steady 
at  20  to  22c.  Very  little  fine  desirable 
fresh  killed  fowl  were  to  be  had  and  such 
sold  readily,  heavy  dry  picked,  barrel 
pack  stock  ranging  32  to  34c  and  lighter 
stock  sold  as  low  as  27c.  Nearby  fresh 
killed  ducklings  were  quoted  at  26c  a  lb. 
Cold  'storage  holdings  of  dressed  poultry 
are  considex-iably  less  than  a  year  ago, 
amounting  to  1,263,144  lbs.  on  June  21, 
compared  with  over  2,665,000  lbs.  a  year 
ago.  The  total  shortage  for  the  four  prin¬ 
cipal  markets,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  Chicago,  is  about  16,000,000 
pounds. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  values  show  but  little  change,  No. 
1  Timothy  is  not  offered  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  quote  and  No.  2  sold  for 
about  $26.50  a  ton.  Some  clover  mixed 
was  offered  at  from  $22  to  $25  a  ton  and 
straight  rye  straw  is  quoted  at  $18  to 
$19  a  ton,  other  straw  generally  selling 
for  $15»to  $15.50  a  ton.  Alfalfa  harvest 
has  begun  in  Montana,  the  first  cutting 
is  practically  finished  in  Colorado  and  a 
large  first  cutting  is  being  harvested  in 
Utah.  California  is  now  on  the  second 
cutting  and  in  some  sections  there  is  a 
third  cutting  in  progress.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CXTY-ENDXCOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs.— Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
35c ;  small,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
42c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c  ;  cottage, 
ball,  5c ;  pimento,  ball,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Apples,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c;  beets, 
3  bclis,  25c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c ;  white, 
lb.,  5c;  carrots,  lb.,  4c;  celery,  bch,  10c; 
horseradish,  jar,  15c  ;  roots,  lb.,  10c  ;  let¬ 
tuce,  head,  5c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  onions, 
lb.,  5c ;  green,  bch,  5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ; 
peppers,  doz.,  30c ;  potatoes,  old,  pk., 
65c ;  bu.,  $2.60 ;  new,  pk.,  80c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c  ;  turnips,  rutabaga,  lb.,  4c  ; 
spinach,  lb.,  10c;  salsify,  bch,  12%c; 
strawberries,  qt.,  20  to  25c ;  asparagus, 
bch,  10c ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  35c ;  light,  lb.,  32c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb., 
37c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  2Se ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  native 
beef,  5c  per  lb.  less ;  liamburg,  lb.,  20c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  50c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c; 
pork  chop's,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c  ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ; 
veal  roasts,  lb.,  ISc ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c; 
side  pork,  lb.,  25c  ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c  ; 
sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbits,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  50c ;  dressed.  60  to 
70c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  37c ;  dressed, 
45  to  50c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  38  to  45c ; 
dressed,  65  to  75c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35e ; 
guinea  hens,  live,  each,  55c ;  squabs, 
pair,  75  to  SOc ;  butter,  lb.,  45  to  60c ; 
eggs,  wholesale,  32  to  33c ;  retail,  35c ; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  40c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bclis,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  beans,  white  kid¬ 
ney,  bu.,  $6  ;  marrowfat,  bu.,  $4.25 ;  beets, 
doz.  bclis,  $1.25 ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ; 
cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to  5c ; 
romaine,  box,  $2 ;  Boston  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  75c ;  onions,  doz.  bclis,  30 
to  35c  ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25  ;  let¬ 
tuce,  Boston,  -box,  $2 ;  radishes,  doz. 
behs.,  25  to  40c;  rhubarb,  doz.,  25  to  30c. 

Fruits. — Strawberries,  qt.,  40c ;  crate, 
$10. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  flight,  lb.,  17  to 
ISc ;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  15c ;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  12  to  17c. 

Ilay  and  Straw. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $12 
to  $18;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bc-hs.,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bclis.,  75  to  80c ; 
beet  greens,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  cucumbers, 
h.h.,  doz.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  green  onions, 
seed,  doz.  behs,  20  to  25c ;  lettuce,  h.h., 
curly,  doz.,  40  to  SOc  ;  parsley,  doz.  behs, 
20  to  25c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.85 ;  radishes, 
100  bclis.,  50  to  75c ;  doz.  bclis,  12  to  15c  ; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bclis.,  25  to  35c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  25  to  30c ;  Spring,  bu.,  25  to  30c ; 
tomatoes,  h.li.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $4. 

Apples  —  Western  New  York  —  Bald¬ 
wins,  bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  Ben  Davis,  bu.,  SOc 
to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  40  to  45c ; 
stags,  lb.,  28  to  32c ;  fowls,  lb.,  33  to  34c  ; 
roosters,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30 
to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.  —  Eggs,  doz.,  in 
crates,  28«to  30c;  doz.,  30  to  35c;  butter, 
country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted, 
lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Sugar.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.,  jars,  22  to  23c;  honey,  qt. 
jars,  60  to  75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buck¬ 
wheat,  5-lb.  pail,  75c ;  comb  clover,  24- 
sec.  ease,  $4.50  to  $5  ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4  ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  27  to  30c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Shipped-in  Produce. — Bananas,  per  9- 
liand  bch,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  beans,  green, 
hamper,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  wax,  bskt.,  $1.50 
to  $1.65;  beets,  bu.,  $2.25;  cantaloupes, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $4 ;  carrots,  bu.  hamper, 
$1.50  to  $1.65 ;  celery,  crate,  $5 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75 ;  cocoanuts, 
bag,  $5.25  to  $5.50 ;  grapefruit,  box,  $4.50 
to  $6.50 ;  green  peppers,  crate,  $9  to 
$9.25 ;  lemons,  Cal.,  box,  $6  to  $6.50 ; 
lettuce,  Iceberg,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ; 
onions,  Texas,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
oranges,  Cal.,  Valencias,  box,  $4.50  to 
$6.50 ;  peas,  green,  hamper,  $4  to  $4.25  ; 
pineapples,  crate,  $3  to  $4 ;  potatoes,  S. 
C.,  bbl.,  $7  to  $7.25 ;  strawberries,  32- 
qt.  crate,  $5.50  to  $8 ;  watermelons, 
each,  90c  to  $1. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Summer  fruits  are  here,  peaches,  corn, 
blackberries,  but  there  is  precious  little 
Summer  weather  to  our  credit  yet.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  down. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  39  to  46c ;  dairy,  38 
to  40c  ;  storage,  38  to  39c.  Cheese,  quiet ; 
flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  23  to  24c;  Lim- 
burger,  block  Swiss,  34  to  35c.  Eggs, 


steady ;  hennery,  31  to  34c ;  State  and 
western  candled,  25  to  31c ;  no  storage. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  becom¬ 
ing  scarce ;  Baldwins,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.50 ; 
Russets,  same.  Potatoes,  lower ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Mic-h.,  sack, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $9  to 
$11.50;  Jersey  sweets,  hamper,  $2.25  to 
$2.75. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  first, 
box,  $4  to  $4.25.  Cantaloupes,  firm ; 
crate,  $3.25  to  $4.25.  Watermelons,  each, 
$1  to  $1.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Plums,  So.,  box, 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  cherries,  So.,  box,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  apricots,  box,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 
Strawberries,  La.,  24-qt.  crate,  $4.75  to 
$6.  Raspberries,  24-qt.  crate,  $4  to 
$5.25 ;  blackberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $5. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  28  to  35c ; 
springers,  30  to  33c  j  old  roosters,  23  to 
25c ;  ducks,  32  to  35c  ;  geese,  23  to  26c. 
Live  poultry,  fair ;  turkeys.  52  to  58c ; 
fowls,  26  to  SOc ;  broilers,  35  to  40c ;  old 
roosters,  19  to  20c ;  ducks,  28  to  31c ; 
geese,  18  to  21c. 

Beaus  and  Onions. — Beans,  quiet ;  red 
kidney,  cwt..  $8  to  $9.50 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.25  to  $7.50 ;  marrow,  $7  to  $7.75 ; 
medium,  $6  to  $6.50;  pea,  $5.25  to  $6. 
Onions,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Ebenezer,  bag.  $2.50  to  $3.25; 
Spanish,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25. 

Vegetables,  moderate  trade ;  asparagus, 
bskt.,  $2.75  to  $3.50 ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $3.75 ;  beets,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.30 ;  cabbage,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.75 
to  $3.50  ;  carrots,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  celery, 
Fla.,  crate,  $4.75  to  $7 ;  cucumbers,  So., 
hamper,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  endive,  La.,  bbl., 
$3.75  to  $4.50;  lettuce,  curly,  bskt.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  Iceberg,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ; 
parslev,  doz.  behs,  60c  to  $1;  peas,  Fla., 
hamper,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  peppers,  So., 
hamper,  $3.50  to  $4.50 ;  pieplant,  doz. 
bclis,  IS  to  25c ;  corn  on  cob,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to  20c; 
spinach,  bu..  25  to  SOc ;  tomatoes,  So., 
carrier,  $5.25  to  $6.50;  turnips,  yellow, 
bu.,  65  to  75c;  white,  75c  to  $1;  water¬ 
cress,  hamper,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c ;  dark,  11  to  13c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady  ;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  syrup, 
gal..  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton.  $23  to  $25 ;  clover  mixed,  $21  to 
$23;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $25;  middlings,  $25;  red-dog, 
$34.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $36.50 ;  oilmeal, 
$46.50  ;  hominy,  $27.75  ;  gluten,  $37.65  ; 
oat  feed,  $9.25.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

June  24,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  June :  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
test,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.68 
plus  differentials  ;  Class  2B,  $1.93 ;  Class 
2C,  $1.88;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.80; 
Class  3C,  $1.70. 

Non-pool:  Class  1.  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A,  $1.S0 ;  Class  3B,  $1.S0. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.41%(5)$0.42% 

Extra,  92  score  .  .  .  . 

•41  @ 

.41% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.37%  @ 

.40% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .36  @  . 

•37% 

Lower  grades  . 

.34i/o  @ 

.35% 

Ladles  . . 

.32  @ 

.36 

Packing  stock  . 

.31  @ 

.32 

Centralized  . 

.361/2  @ 

.39% 

Renovated  . 

.37 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.431/0  @ 

.44 

Extra  . 

.421/2  @ 

.43 

Firsts  . 

•41% 

Seconds  . 

.37  @ 

.38 

CHEESE 

F.  C.  held,  flats,  fancy. 

$0.27  @$0,271/2 

Average  run  . 

•26% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . .  . 

•21%  @ 

22 

Yroung  America,  fresh  . . 

.21%  @ 

.22 

Daisies,  singles  . 

.21%  @ 

.21% 

EGGS 


An  egg  receiver  says  he  believes  the 
demand  of  transportation  companies  that 
egg  cases  be  wired  has  increased  break¬ 
age  considerably.  This  is  partly  because 
of  the  pressure  some  put  on  when  wiring, 
and  perhaps  more  from  the  additional 
handling  and  turning  the  crates  on  end 
and  bottom  side  up  to  adjust  the  wires. 
He  considers  the  wires  a  damage  and  a 
nuisance  in  opening  and  cannot  see  how 
it  can  prevent  theft  to  any  great  extent, 
as  anyone  who  wants  to  can  remove  the 


wires  and  put  others  on. 
Nearby  hennery,  white.. 

$0.38 

@$0.39 

Average  extras  . 

.36 

■  @ 

.37 

Extra  first  . 

.34 

@ 

.35 

Firsts  . 

.32%  @ 

.33% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

.34 

@ 

•41% 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 

.38 

@ 

.39 

Gathered,  best  . 

@ 

.34% 

Common  to  good . 

.27 

@ 

.31 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.30@$0.32 

Broilers  . 32  @  .37 

Roosters  . . .  .18 

Ducks  . 20@  .23 

Geese  . . 13@  .15 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best  . $0.45  @$0.50 

Fair  to  good . 35  @ 

Broilers  . 40@ 

Roosters  . 18@ 

Capons,  best . 55@ 

Lower  grades . 40@ 

Ducks  . 25  @ 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 55@ 

Dark,  doz . 2.50@ 

Culls  .  1.50@ 

Guineas,  pair .  1.50@ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


40 
.50 
.23 
.56 
.52 
.26 
.60 
3.50 
2.00 
9  or. 


Calves,  choice  . 

Good  to  prime . 

. .  .14@  .16 

Culls  . 

. .  .11@  .12 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Albemarle  . 

..  8.50 (fill. 00 

Western,  box  . 

Strawberries,  Jersey  . . . . 

. .  .12  @  .35 

Del.  and  Md . 

.  .  .15@  .25 

Up-river  . 

. .  .18@  .35 

Oranges,  Florida,  box 
California,  box  . 

..  5.00@  8.60 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu.  . .  . 

.  .  1.50@  4.00 

Watermelons,  carload  .  .  . 

375.00@715.00 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate  .  .  . . 

.  .  2.00@  3.50 

Dewberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 

. .  .12@  .20 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.25@  .45 

Raspberries,  pt . 

. .  .20 @  .30 

Cherries,  qt . 

.  .  .10@  .16 

VEGETABLES 

Seeing  50  bushels  of  rotten  peppers  in 
a  produce  house  in  New  York  was  a  fresh 
reminder  of  the  large  quantities  of  per¬ 
ishables  that  go  bad.  These  peppers  came 
from  the  South,  and  represented  consid- 
serable  outlay  of  labor,  packages  and 
Casual  inspection  of 
one  sees  it  emptied  into 
be  taken  away,  is  an  edu- 
and  strange  odors.  Rot¬ 
ten  radishes  are  generally  agreed  to  be 
about  the  topnoteh  in  this  line.  Some¬ 
times  these  damaged  products  are  hope¬ 
less  on  arrival,  but  often  they  go  to 
pieces  soon  after  they  are  trucked  to  the 
stores,  especially  if  the  weather  is  warm 
Aspa ragus,  doz . $2.50@$6.00 


transportation, 
such  stuff,  as 
dump  carts  to 
cation  in  new 


Beets,  bu . 65 @ 

Cabbage,  bu.  bskt .  1.50@ 

Carrots,  new,  bu . 1.00@ 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.50@ 

Cucumbers,  southern,  bu . 75@ 

Sweet  corn,  So.,  bu . 1.50@ 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00(d) 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 2.00@ 

Kale,  bu . 75@ 

Horseradish,  bbl . 2.00(0 

Leeks,  100  behs . 2.00@ 

Lettuce,  bu.  bskt . 25@ 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  .25@ 

Lima  beans,  bu .  6.00@ 

Mushrooms,  lb . 30@ 

Onions,  new,  bu . 50@ 

Parsley,  bu . 2.50@ 

Peas,  bu . 3.00@ 

Peppers,  bu .  3.50@ 

bskt . 75  @ 

behs .  1.50@ 

.25  @ 
,40@ 
,75  @ 


Radishes,  bu. 
Rhubarb,  100 
Romaine,  bu. 
Spinach,  bu. 
Squash,  bu. 


String  beans,  bu .  L00@ 

Tomatoes,  crate .  l.O0@ 


12 
2.25 

2.25 

2.50 
2.00 

3.25 
4.00 
5.00 

1.25 
6.00 
3.00 

.75 

1.50 
9.00 

.80 

1.75 

3.25 
5.00 
6.00 

1.25 
3.00 

.75 

1.25 

1.25 

4.50 
4.00 

3.50 


Watercress,  100  bclis .  3.0O@ 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  . $3.50@$4.60 


4.75@  5.25 
2.50 @  6.75 


Bulk,  180  lbs. 

Southern,  bbl. 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  3.00@  4.50 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  2,  Timothy. 


,$27.00@2S.00 


No.  3  .  22.00@25.00 

Clover  mixed  .  23.00@27.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00(^23.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.67% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  .  1.73% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 84 

No.  3  yellow . 8194 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 51 

No.  3  white . .* . 49% 

Rye  .  1.00% 

Barley  . 84 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled, 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. 
Grade  B,  loose,  qt. . . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Asparagus,  bch . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sw-eet  potatoes,  lb.  ... 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb.  . 

Peas,  lb . 

Spinach,  lb . 

Apples,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb . 

Strawberries,  qt . 


qt 


. $0.18 

. 15 

. 10 

. 10 

. 28 

. 17 

. 10 

. 29 

.49@  .50 

.35  @  .45 

.45  @  .50 

.35  @  .40 

.35  @  .45 

.50@  .55 

.40@  .45 

.30@  .60 

.04  (if  .05 
.07®  .OS 
.06@  .07 

.08  @  .12 
.04 @  .05 

.15  @  .20 
.08@  .15 

.15  @  .20 

.05  @  .06 

.30@  .60 

.05@  .07 

.20@  .40 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Conducting  District 
Meeting 

What  are  the  duties  of  a  chairman  at 
a  district  school  meeting?  Can  he  vote 
and  do  the  tellers  have  to  be  taxpayers? 
How  is  the  public  money  obtained?  Our 
trustee  said  it  is  taken  out  of  the  teach¬ 
ers'  pension.  Is  the  district  obliged  to 
pay  for  children  going  out  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  a  high  school.  One  pupil  left  our 
school  for  a  private  school  before  she 
finished  the  eighth  grade.  Can  the  dis¬ 
trict  be  made  pay  her  tuition? 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  a.  c. 

The  specific  duty  of  the  chairman  of 
a  district  meeting  is  to  govern  the  meet¬ 
ing.  lie  should  call  for  the  reports  of 
the  various  school  district  officers  and 


shall  have  elected  a  treasurer  who  shall 
have  given  a  satisfactory  bond,  the  super¬ 
visor,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  such 
bond  (which  has  been  approved  by  the 
trustees),  shall  pay  over  all  moneys  in  his 
hand  which  are  due  any  district  to  the 
disbursing  officer  in  such  district.  At 
least  one-half  of  the  public  money  is 
payable  to  the  county  treasurer  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  March  and  the 
balance  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
May  in  each  year. 


Qualifications  for  School 
Vote 

Will  you  define  the  following  questions 
on  school  law?  The  general  qualification 
states  that  a  person  must  be  a  resident 
within  the  district  for  a  period  of  at  least 
30  days  next  preceding  the  meeting  at 
which  he  offers  to  vote.  What  constitutes 
“residence”  as  applied  here?  Must  a 
person  actually  live  within  the  district? 
If  he  moves  from  the  district  where  he 
owns  a  farm  and  has  resided  during  a 
part  of  the  school  year,  can  he  vote  at  a 
meeting  when  he  has  not  actually  lived 
in  the  house  for  the  30  days  preceding 
the  meeting?  Does  'still  owning  the  farm 
and  perhops  leaving  furniture  or  live 
stock  on  the  farm  and  returning  to  work 
on  the  farm  constitute  residence?  If 


This  little  girl  lives  in  Warren  Co..  N.  Y.  She  is  what  you  might  call  a  true  R.  N.-Y. 
“fan.”  She  even  neglects  her  baby  when  the  paper  comes — so  as  to  get  first 

reading  of  it. 


see  that  all  essential  matters  of  business 
are  properly  acted  upon,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  preparation 
of  a  budget  for  the  following  year,  the 
voting  of  necessary  taxes  and  the  election 
of  school  district  officers.  The  chairman 
may  vote  on  propositions  coming  before 
the*  meeting.  Qualified  voters  should 
serve  as  tellers. 

The  public  money  is  apportioned  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  oiR  of  funds 
appropriated  each  year  by  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature.  Districts  do  not  receive  money 
from  the  teachers’  retirement  fund,  but, 
instead  are  required  to  raise  about  $30 
a  year*  by  local  tax  toward  supporting 

that  fund.  .  . 

The  provision  of  old  law  requiring  dis¬ 
tricts  to  pav  the  excess  academic  tuition 
was  repealed  by  the  last  Legislature.  The 
intent  of  the  law  now  effective  is  that 
children  may  be  sent  to  any  public  high 
school  which  will  receive  them  without 
being  required  to  pay  tuition.  The  State 
does  not  pay  the  tuition  of  pupils  who 
have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade. 

D.  B.  D. 


Voters  at  School  Meeting 

A  and  his  wife  live  in  a  school  dis¬ 
trict,  pav  no  taxes  and  have  no  chil¬ 
dren  of  any  age.  They  are  both  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  and  are  past  21  years  of 
age.  Have  they  a  right  to  vote  at  a 
regular  school  meeting,  A  being  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  farm  in  said  district. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  N.  Y. 

Neither  A  nor  his  wife  is  qualified  to 
vote  in  any  school  meeting  unless,  in 
place  of  being  a  non-taxpayer  and  being 
without  children,  they  rent  or  lease  real 
property  liable  to  taxation  for  school 
purposes,  or  provide  a  home  for  a  child 
who  attended  school  in  the  district  for  a 
period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  during  the 
preceding  school  year,  or  own  personal 
property  assessed  for  a  sum  in  excess  of 
$50.  *  I).  B.  D. 


Charge  of  Public  Money 

In  our  school  district  the  supervisor 
keeps  the  public  money  and  the  Trustee 
gives  out  orders  on  him.  Should  not  this 
public  money  be  paid  over  to  the  col¬ 
lector?  About  what  time  of  year  is  this 
money  paid  to  the  supervisor,  and  is  it 
paid  in  one  lump  sum  or  in  instalments? 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  l.  c. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  town  supervisor  to 
pay  out  public  money  towards  teachers’ 
salaries  upon  the  receipt  of  an  order  by 
a  sole  trustee  or  by  a  majority  of  a 
board  of  trustees.  But  whenever  the  col¬ 
lector  shall  have  given  a  bond  which  is 
approved  by  the  trustee  or  the  district 


such  person  has  been  elected  trustee  is 
it  lawful  to  continue  holding  the  office 
during  the  rest  of  the  school  year?  Is 
he  eligible  for  re-election?  If  a  citizen 
returns  from  Canada  and  buys  a  farm 
within  the  district,  lives  upon  it  and 
works  it.  is  lie  qualified  to  vote  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  provided  he  has  been  here  at  least 
30  days  and  possesses  the  other  acquired 
qualifications?  H.  s.  K. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  person  who  has  moved  from  a  dis¬ 
trict  with  the  intention  of  residing  else¬ 
where  is  no  longer  a  resident  of  such 
district,  and  is  not  qualified  to  vote. 
Merely  owning  the  farm  and  leaving 
furniture  and  live  stock  on  the  farm  and 
returning  for  the  purpose  of  working  on 
the  farm  does  not  in  itself  constitute  res¬ 
idence.  Residence  in  a  foreign  country 
does  not  disqualify  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  from  voting  in  a  school  district 
meeting  except  during  the  30-day  period 
of  residence  required  of  all  voters  of  the 
district.  d.  b.  d. 


Teacher’s  Qualifications 

Does  a  married  teacher  have  the  right 
to  teach  where  she  has  her  own  child  go¬ 
ing  to  the  same  school?  Does  the  teacher 
have  to  go  to  Summer  school?  She  has 
taught  five  terms  straight.  Has  she  any 
authority  over  the  children  after  they 
leave  the  school  grounds  at  night. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  mbs.  j.  l. 

There  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  teacher 
teaching  the  school  attended  by  her  own 
child. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  her  to 
attend  Summer  school,  although  it  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  desirable,  unless  she  lacked 
qualifications  necessary  to  enable  her  to 
continue  teaching.  You  should  consult 
her  district  superintendent  relative  to 
qualifications  to  continue  teaching. 

A  teacher  does  not  have  authority  over 
the  pupils  after  they  have  left  the  school 
grounds  at  night.  p.  b.  d. 


Worms  in  the  Well 

I  read  the  case  of  the  man  who  com¬ 
plains  about  worms  in  the  well.  We  had 
the  same  trouble  with  our  well.  The 
worms  washed  in  from  the  loam  near 
the  top.  We  were  going  to  cement  down 
a  few  feet  from  the  top  as  someone  told 
us  to,  but  found  an  easier  way.  We  got 
a  young  trout  and  put  it  in  the  well  after 
the  well  was  cleaned  and  have  had  no 
trouble  since.  The  trout  has  been  there 
about  five  years  and  the  well  is  always 
free  from  worms.  j.  n.  s. 

Massachusetts. 


Like  the  Motor  In  Your  Car 


Now  you  can  get  a  farm  engine  with  working  parts  just 
as  completely  protected  against  metal-cutting,  trouble¬ 
making  sand,  dust  and  dirt  as  the  motor  in  your  car — an 
engine  with  a  simple  automatic  oiling  system  that  is  just 
as  effective  in  keeping  the  working  parts  well  lubricated 
as  the  automobile  motor.  It’s  the 


John  Deere  Farm  Engine 


The  Enclosed  Engine  that 
Oils  Itself 

You  can  appreciate  the  extra  years  of  bet¬ 
ter  service  the  John  Deere  will  give  you,  the 
fewer  adjustments  and  fewer  repairs  that 
will  be  needed,  because  you  know  the  value 
of  fully  protecting  and  thoroughly  lubri¬ 
cating  the  working  parts  of  an  engine. 

John  Deere  engines  are  built  in  1-1/2-,  3- 
and  6-H.  P.  sizes.  Can  be  furnished  with 
portable  truck. 

Before  you  buy  an  engine  make  it  a  point 
to  see  the  John  Deere  Type  E.  If  your  John 
Deere  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  us. 

THIS  FREE  BOOKLET  tells  you  about  the  many 
other  superior  features  in  the  John  Deere  TypeE. 
Also,  get  free  account  book,  “Bookkeeping  on  the 
Farm,”  by  writing  to  John  Deere.  Moline,  Ill., 
and  asking  for  Booklets  WR-537. 


HERE’S  A  REAL 
PUMPING  OUTFIT 

It’a  the  John 
Deere  Type  E  En- 

fine  and  the  John 
leere  Enclosed 
pump  jack.  Com¬ 
pact,  simple— no 
gears  or  belts  for 
the  stock  to  get 
into.  Worm- and 

f;ear-drive  on 
ack,  fully  enclos¬ 
ed  and  operates  in 
oil.  Pump  jack 
sold  separately  for 
use  with  belt. 


J0HN1DEERE 


[THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  lMHi.fc.Mt.Nii> 


EDWARDS 

SAVES 
YOU 


ON  METAL 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills;  roll  our  own  sheets/ 
make  them  into  high  grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles, 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  of  type  and  style 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Also  Ready-Made 
Garage,  and  Farm  Buildings.  We  control  every 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof,  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  the 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  tbe 
customer  I  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Edwards  Metal  Roofs  are  weather-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 
Ten  thousand  farmer  friends  are  our  best  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Write  today  I  Get  our  low  price* 
p  W  gw  and  free  samples.  Save  money, 

^  Wg  ■■  P*  get  better  quality.  Ask  for  Roof- 
m  —  ®  ing  Book  No.  173,  or  for  Gar- 

SAMPLES  &  age  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

Roofing  Book  723-773  Butier  st. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Fits  Every  Nut 

On  Fords  and  Che vro lets.  Also 
90%  of  All  Those  on  Other  Cars 


HOL-SET  WRENCH 


(wshe°«,e)  $3.75 

44  popular  tools,  which  would  cost  $50.30  if  purchased 
separately  can  be  made  from  this  Hoi  Set  Wrench, 
selling  at  $3.75.  Enables  you  to  make  all  repairs  on 
popular  priced  cars  and  tractors  and  practically  all 
on  other  cars.  Handy  to  carry  in  tool  box  or  under 
seat  If  you  cannot  secure  from  your  dealer, 
write  us  direct. 

Hoi-Set  Manufacturing  Company 
83  Mt.  Hope  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


W ‘  W  FMan’aCornharveaterpoorMan’Bprice. 

u  M  f  a  Only  $26,  with  bundletyingattachment. 
A  a*  A  A  A  FREE  catalogshowing  pictures  of  Har- 
vester.  Process  Co.,  Saliua,  haus. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
4  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  SO  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe, 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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‘A  JUNE  DAY’ 


“What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then  if  ever  come  perfect  days.” 

I  submit  that  there  have  been  very  few 
perfect  days  this  year.  They  have  been 
raw  rather  than  rare,  but  ou  June  19  we 
had  one  that  would  have  caused  James 
Russe'll  Lowell  to  write  another  poem. 
The  day  before  was  so  cold  that  the  base¬ 
ball  clubs  in  New  York  postponed  their 
games.  The  weather  man  at  Washington 
said  we  would  have  rain,  but  he  seems 
to  hit  truth  as  rarely  as  June  presents  a 
perfect  day.  It  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
those  warm,  sunny  days  with  enough 
breeze  to  keep  one  comfortable  and  just 
a  hint  of  suggestion  in  the  air  to  remind 
us  that  the  north  wind  had  only  to  snap 
its  fingers  and  bring  back  the  cold  and 
raw  fog  which  have  haunted  us  all  sea¬ 
son.  It  was  the  best  day  we  have  seen 
this  year,  and  we  were  quite  ready  for  it. 
Our  family  was  small.  Camille  had  gone 
away  for  a  short  visit,  but  little  Ingrid 
and  Dagrnar  played  on  the  lawn.  One  of 
the  boys  is  playing  baseball  in  a  southern 
league.  Three  of  the  other  children  are 
home  from  college — just  in  time  to  help 
with  the  strawberries. 

»  $  *  $  * 

That  crop  was  the  first  thing  to  think 
of  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast.  It 
wasn’t  quite  ready,  so  I  got  out  the  new 
hoe  and  started  cleaning  up  the  new 
patch  just  back  of  the  house.  This  new 
hoe  is  built  on  a  new  shape — wider  than 
the  usual  hoe  and  of  heavier  steel,  ground 
to  a  sharp  cutting  edge.  It  is  designed 
more  for  shaving  off  the  weeds  than  for 
digging  them  up.  You  do  not  chop  with 
it  but  slice  through  the  upper  soil  with 
a  quick  jerk  instead  of  a  blow,  Wliere 
the  soil  lias  been  well  prepared  and  there 
are  not  too  many  stones  this  hoe  works 
like  a  charm.  This  small  patch  back  of 
the  house  is  where  we  planted  kudzu  roots 
several  years  ago.  The  soil  is  too  damp 
for  them  and  they  faded  away  in  W  inter 
— that  is,  most  of  them  did.  Lven  now 
I  find  a  few  plants  still  struggling  like 
immigrants  from  the  boutli  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  into  cold  and  uncongenial  condi¬ 
tion.  The  great  waves  of  immigration 
usually  seem  to  come  from  the  North  to 
the  South  rather  than  the  other  way. 
True  the  Romans  conquered  Europe  as 
far  north  as  England,  but  most  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies  at  that 
time  were  Romans  only  in  name.  They 
were  men  from  the  northern  provinces, 
with  the  war  spirit  of  Rome.  So,  in 
somewhat  like  manner  I  imagine  that  this 
kudzu  and  other  southern  plants  will  in 
time  slowly  work  north.  Strains  of  it 
will  become  acclimated  until  finally  we 
may  have  hardy  varieties  that  will  en¬ 
dure  our  climate  and  give  us  a  remark¬ 
ably  useful  forage  plant.  No  one  need 
worry  about  getting  rid  of  kudzu  in  New 
Jersey — the  problem  is  to  make  it  nail 
its  roots  into  the  soil.  Rut  here  comes 
another  intruder  who  cannot  be  beaten 
so  easily.  A  wedge-shaped  legion  of 
quack  grass  is  marching  straight  through 
the  berry  patch.  I  thought  we  had  that 
killed,  but  here  it  is.  These  berries  have 
been  cultivated  five  times  already,  yet 
still  the  quack  grass  comes  on.  It  looks 
as  if  this  army  is  well  handled.  These 
wretches  can  fight  as  an  army  and  also  as 
individuals.  It  seems  as  if  the  orders 
were  to  tackle  each  berry  plant  indivi¬ 
dually,  for  I  find  a  root  of  the  quack  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  twine  itself  around  each  straw¬ 
berry  root  and  sending  up  two  or  three 
blades  to  choke  off  the  vine.  You  may 
say  that  a  ragweed  fights  fairly.  It  over¬ 
comes  the  plant  openly  and  by  brute 
force.  This  quack  grass  is  a  strangler 
and  a  wrestler,  working  both  under¬ 
ground  and  above.  I  can  cut  oil  the  roots 
with  my  sharp  hoe,  but  that  will  not  stop 
it.  If  this  is  to  be  a  war  of  extermina¬ 
tion  these  plants  must  be  pulled  up  by 
the  roots  and  left  in  the  hot  sun  or 
burned.  The  quack  grass  lias  spread  all 
over  this  country,  and  is  having  some_  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  strawberry  trade.  Before 
it  became  so  bad  many  people  kept  a 
good  berry  patch  and  supplied  their  own 
fruit.  The  quack  grass  has  come  march¬ 
ing  in  and  captured  these  berry  patches. 
You  cannot  keep  such  patches  clean  and 
at  the  same  time  use  up  gasoline  in  your 
car.  It  takes  a  man  of  some  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  down  on  his  knees  and  pull 
quack  grass  while  the  cars  go  puffing  past 
on  the  road.  Not  over  15  per  cent  of 
these  commuters  can  withstand  the  temp¬ 
tation,  and  the  result  is  that  they  sur¬ 
render  to  quack  grass  and  buy  their 
strawberries ! 

*  *  *  * 

Here  comes  Mother  calling  me  to 
breakfast.  It’s  a  simple  meal  today — 
berries  and  cream,  oatmeal  and  pancakes. 
Not  much  protein  in  that,  I  know,  but 
we  will  make  that  up  later.  The  two 
boys  are  to  help  pick  in  the  forenoon, 
while  the  seminary  graduate  will  help 


indoors.  The  boys  are  soon  down  on 
their  knees  crawling  along  the  rows  of 
Howard  berries — or  straddling  the  rows 
and  bending  over.  No  doubt  one  of  them 
is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  one 
of  his  pictures  will  hang  at  some  art  ex¬ 
hibition  and  attract  the  crowd.  The 
other  may  be  thinking,  as  he  nips  these 
berries  oft',  of  the  great  bridge  he  is  to 
design  and  build  over  some  great  river 
or  gorge  in  the  future.  You  see  both  art 
and  engineering  have  their  place  in  the 
picking  and  packing  of  a  fine  box  of  ber¬ 
ries.  Before  I  began  to  pick  I  looked 
about  to  arrange  the  day’s  work.  Philip 
is  feeding  the  poultry.  He.  goes  along 
in  the  big  orchard  scattering  grain  as 
one  would  broadcast  wheat  or  rye.  The 
hens  “come  a  running.”  One  hen  with 
eight  chicks  is  working  her  family 
through  the  asparagus  patch,  hunting  for 
bugs  an  I  asparagus  beetles.  The  chicks 
are  grouped  around  her  listening  as  she 
lectures : 

“Now,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  watch  for 
places  where  these  insects  are  hiding  in 
the  soil.  You  can  tell  by  the  signs.  Then 
curl  up  your  toes  and  scratch  like  this — 
but  the  class  is  now  dismissed” — and  sud¬ 
denly  jumping  into  the  air  she  tries  in 
her  clumsy  way  to  fly.  For  she  has  seen 
Philip  throw  out  a  handful  of  grain.  Off 
she  goes  with  every  one  of  her  chicks 
making  a  frantic  effort  to  keep  up  with 
her.  After  the  chores  are  done  Philip 
goes  to  the  garden.  He  is  making  ready 
for  a  second  planting  of  beets,  lettuce  and 
beans.  In  the  Spring  this  garden  ground 
was  covered  thick  with  manure  and 
plowed  deeply.  Then  it  was  ‘harrowed 
and  harrowed  and  raked.  Some  weeds 
have  crawled  in.  They  will  be  killed 
by  working  over  with  a  Dutch  or  scuffle 
hoe.  I  suppose  you  know  that  this  is  a 
flat  piece  of  steel  with  a  sharp  edge 
fastened  to  a  long  handle,  so  that  when 
you  push  it  the  steel  cuts  and  slices  just 
under  the  top  of  the  soil,  breaking  the 
crust  and  cutting  off  the  weeds.  A  very 
good  tool  when  the  soil  is  level  and  free 
from  stones.  .Philip  will  slice  over  this 
soil  to  be  planted  and  also  work  among 
the  Lima ‘beans.  The  garden  is  backward 
this  year,  like  everything  else,  but  a 
few  of  these  rare  June  days  will  bring 
it  along.  Karl  is  to  plant  Hubbard 
squash  on  the  lower  farm.  lie  has 
hitched  Tom  to  the  light  wagon  and  will 
haul  out  chicken  manure.  The  land  was 
plowed  a  month  ago,  and  has  been  har¬ 
rowed  four  times.  With  a  small  plow  we 
made  furrows  5  ft.  apart.  A  sprinkling 
of  chicken  manure  is  put  at  the  bottom 
of  these  furrows  and  lightly  covered  with 
dust.  The  squash  seeds  are  dropped  on 
this  dirt  and  covered.  Later  the  plants 
will  be  thinned  out  to  suit  and  a  little 
fertilizer  used  around  them.  Usually  we 
plant  sweet  corn  0  or  8  ft.  apart  among 
the  squash.  That  gives  us  some  large 
ears,  but  this  year  we  have  four  acres 
of  our  Hope  Farm  flint  corn  planted  for 
seed — just  over  the  stone  wall— and  we 
take  no  chance  of  “mixing.” 

=j=  *  $  *  * 


And  now  the  seminary  graduate  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  scene. 

“I  am  to  make  a  strawberry  short¬ 
cake.  We  want  very  ripe  berries  for 
that.  Can’t  you  get  me  about  three 
quarts  of  fruit  just  right  for  use?” 

You  see  these  young  women  who  have 
studied  domestic  science  are  very  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  tools  and  materials  they 
are  to  use.  That’s  a  good  thing  to  en¬ 
courage.  and  so  I  take  a  good-sized  pan 
and  go  hunting  for  short-cake  berries. 
Out  back  of  the  house  is  a  small  peach 
orchard.  Three  years  ago  we  planted 
Progressive  strawberries  among  these 
trees.  These  everbearers  proved  true  to 
name — they  have  been  bearing  ever  since 
— and  under  hard  conditions  at  that. 
The  trees  have  grown  large — so  large 
that  this  year  we  could  not  cultivate  be¬ 
tween  them.  A  couple  of  alleys  were 
plowed  and  seeded  to  oats — the  rest  were 
left  in  berries.  I  did  not  quite  like  the 
looks  of  those  trees,  so  this  Spring  I 
told  the  boys  to  give  them  a  good  dose 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  They  evidently 
made  it  an  allopathic  dose,  for  the  way 
those  trees  jumped  and  put  on  a  bright 
green  dress  was  a  wonder.  I  never  saw 
such  plant  magic.  And  not  only  the 
trees  but  everything  growing  around 
them  took  a  wonderful  lease  of  life. 
There  are  bunches  of  Timothy  in  that 
orchard  nearly  black  in  color  and  about 
shoulder  high.  Some  stalks  of  orchard 
grass  are  up  to  your  head,  apparently 
every  dormant  seed  in  the  ground  came 
out  of  a  comfortable  sleep  and  flew  like 
that  hen  and  chickens  when  Philip  began 
to  scatter  grain.  The  result  is  an  awful 
growth,  and  as  you  look  into  the  orchard 
from  one  end  you  can  hardly  see  the 
strawberry  plants.  We  were  ready  to 
go  in  with  scythes  and  cut  this  great 
crop  of  grass  and  weeds  when  out  of 
curiosity.  I  .went  through  it.  I  found 
those  Progressive  plants  alive  with  fruit. 
Down  below  the  great  growth  of  grass 
and  weeds  rings  of  red  fruit  .were  spread 
around  the  plants.  The  berries  lacked 
the  high  color  and  firmness  of  fruit 
ripened  in  the  sun,  but  they  were  just 
what  the  young  woman  wanted  for  her 
short-cake  so  I  went  in  after  them.  The 


only  way  I  could  handle  such  picking  ef¬ 
fectively  was  to  get  down  on  my  knees 
and  crawl  along  pushing  the  plants  aside 
to  expose  the  berries.  Every  now  and 
then  1  would  put  my  knee  on  a  fine  ripe 
fruit,  but  that  is  a  small  matter  if  you 
are  dressed  for  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  variety  that  could  give  such  fruit 
under  similar  conditions.  As  a  rule  Pro¬ 
gressive  is  small  but  here  in  the  shade, 
stimulated  by  that  ammonia,  they  ran  as 
large  as  Howards.  Such  strange  enter¬ 
prises  put  curious  trains  of  thought  run¬ 
ning  through  the  brain,  and  1  picked  on 
thinking  many  curious  thoughts.  Sud¬ 
denly,  just  ahead  of  me,  I  saw  the  grass 
and  plants  moving.  I  threw  a  soft  berry 
at  the  place  and  up  flew  a  big  red-breasted 
robin.  I  found  lie  had  ruined  half  a  doz¬ 
en  big  berries — simply  dashed  his  bill 
into  the  fruit  as  wasteful  of  life  as  a 
weasel  killing  chickens.  This  impudent 
robber  flew  into  a  tree  nearby  and  sat 
there  scolding  like  some  of  these  human 
auto  hogs  who  are  caught  in  the  act.  This 
thief  seemed  to  be  jeering  at  me  and  I 
interpreted  his  remarks  about  as  follows  : 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
You  made  a  speech,  or  at  least  talked  on 
Decoration  Day  and  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  the  dignity  of  the  law  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Now  that  same  Jersey  law  protects 
me.  It  will  cost  you  $25  or  more  to  put 
a  hand  on  me  and  you  know  it.  The 
State  thinks  more  of  me  than  it  does  of 
you.  Touch  me  if  you  dare — you  law- 
abiding  citizen  !” 

The  robin  had  me  there  and  I  knew  it. 
What  could  I  do?  Soon  lie  started  again 
— in  another  tree.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
heard  him  say : 

“You  blame  me  for  spoiling  your  fruit. 
How  do  you  know  I  wasn’t  killing  worms 
for  you?  YY>u  do  a  lot  of  bragging  about 
your  famous  Red  hens.  Just  look  be¬ 
hind  you  and  see  what  they  do  to  you — 
and  you  blame  me  for  it !” 

Right  behind  me  came  Red  Beauty 
with  her  chicks,  and  it  is  true  that  as 
they  passed  along  they  were  sampling 
berries.  I  saw  them  pick  into  a  dozen 
good  ones,  which  I  should-  have  charged 
up  to  the  robins  had  I  not  seen  the  hens 
do  it.  And  Red  Beauty  is  my  prize  hen 
with  a  record  of  more  than  205  eggs  in  a 
year. 

“There  you  are — there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  your  killing  her,”  chirped  the  im¬ 
pudent  robin  as  he  flew  away.  I  got  my 
berries  and  carried  them  in  to  the  short¬ 
cake  maker,  and  now  it  is  time  to  join 
the  boys  in  the  berry  field,  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  want  their  fruit.  Come  on  down 
and  help.  n.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Waterproofing  Cloth 

The  method  by  M.  B.  D.  on  page  095 
will  give  a  waterproof  canvas  but  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  result  with  less  paraffin, 
which  has  some  advantages.  The  heavy 
treatment  makes  the  canvas  greasy  in 
hot  weather  and  very  stiff  on  cold  days. 

Several  years  ago  a  friend  showed  an 
umbrella  which  he  had  treated  long  be¬ 
fore  and  which  showed  no  effects  of  the 
treatment.  It  did  not  look  greasy  and 
never  became  stiff.  I  have  lost  the  exact 
recipe  but  think  he  used  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  paraffin,  half  a  pint  of  black- 
fish  oil  and  three  drops  of  clove  oil  to 
a  gallon  of  gasoline.  The  blUckfish  oil 
cannot  be  so  easily  bought  in  these  days 
as  it  could  50  years  ago  but  real  neatsfoot 
oil  will  do  just  as  well.  The  clove  oil 
is  to  keep  insects  away.  The  paraffin 
and  the  oils  are  dissolved  in  the  gasoline 
and  the  article  dipped  in.  After  wring¬ 
ing  it  as  dry  as  possible  it  is  hung  on 
the  line.  If  there  is  enough  of  the  water¬ 
proofing  mixture  left  in  the  cloth,  every 
fiber  will  have  its  protective  coating  so 
that  water  cannot  soak  through.  Thin 
cloth  will  not  prevent  a  heavy  shower 
from  driving  through. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  very  good 
waterproof  cover  from  heavyweight,  un¬ 
bleached  sheeting  by  treating  it  with  the 
formula  mentioned  above.  I  used  about 
a  pound  of  paraffin  without  the  oils  and 
found  that  the  cover  was  entirely  water¬ 
proof  but  that  it  had  a  rather  greasy 
feel  and  became  rather  stiff  in  cold 
weather.  A  much  lighter  coating  would 
have  been  just  as  satisfactory.  That 
cover  was  tight  enough  to  hold  water  and 
I  have  often  used  it  as  a  pail  by  fold¬ 
ing  up  a  corner. 

Under  present  conditions  of  the  gaso¬ 
line  trade  it  is  hardly  safe  to  use  the 
ordinary  “gas”  that  is  sold  for  use  in 
cars.  Pay  a  few  cents  more  and  get  the 
“naphtha”  that  is  sold  for  cleaning 
clothes.  Much  of  the  “gasoline”  that  is 
sold  to  the  automobile  trade  is  a  mixture 
of  kerosene  or  the  lighter  lubricating 
oils  with  casing-head  gas  or  some  other 
very  volatile  substance.  It  works  all 
right  in  an  engine  but  does  not  always 
do  so  well  as  a  solvent,  alfked  c.  weed. 


A  Milker 

on  Whe#ll 


SHARPLES 
MILKER 
saves  farmer 

$294  a  year 

Are  you  still  milking  by  hand? 

Nobody  could  ever  again  get  Mr.  It —  to 
milk  by  hand.  One  year’s  trial  of  a  Sharpies 
Moto-Milker  with  his  24  cows  has  convinced 
him  for  life. 

“$294  saved  on  labor  costs  alone— a  bigger 
milk  yield — and  a  lower  bacteria  count 
than  I  could  ever  get  with  hand  milking,” 
he  reports. 

You  too  can  find  hidden  dairy  profits  in 
either  the  Sharpies  Moto-Milker  or  the 
Sharpies  Pipe  Line  Milker.  Hand  milking 
is  becoming  as  old-fashioned  as  gravity 
separating  pans. 

Send  for  literature— it  will  give  you  impor¬ 
tant  facts  about  YOUR  milking  problem. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  M-17A,  Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


..and  you  can  skim 
clean  at  any  speed 
with  a  Sharpies  SEPARATOR 

ASK  WHY 


6  Million  Gallons 
of  Water! 


Mrs.  Belle  Gassner  of  Roundup,  Montana, 
writes:  “We  purchased  this  engine  July  39, 
1909  —  17  years  ago  July.  It  has  been  the  best 
pump  engine  in  this  part  ofMontana  ”  j 

Based  on  the  average  Fuller  &  " 

Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  in  the 
field  which  runs  2  hours  a  day  and 
pumps  500  gallons  an  hour,  this  en¬ 
gine,  to  date,  could  have  pumped 
6,000,000  gallons  of  water  —  and  it’s 
still  going  good.  Experiences  like 
these  are  common 
among  our  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers. 

This  Fuller  &  Johnson 
Farm  Pump  Engine  fits 
any  pump.  No  belts  or 
pulley  required.  3  quarts 
of  gas  runs  it  12  to  15 
hours.  Pumps  lOOto  1000 
gallons  an  hour.  Air 
cooled,  can’t  freeze, 
won’t  overheat.  Our 
bulletin  410  tells  how 
easy  it  is  to  have  plenty 
of  fresh  water.  Write 
for  it. 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Engine  Specialists  —  Established  1840 

716  Rowe  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


BENNETT  MFG.  CO„ 


uilt.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
Box  404  Westerville,  Ohio 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  Harper  BrusbWorks,302  3rd  St..  Fairfield,  ia. 
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This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


pipe  or  parts  of  it  would  have  to  be 
taken  up  each  Winter.  Where  the  pitch 
is  steep  the  pipe  could  remain,  but  the 
pipe  over  the  dam  would  have  to  be  taken 
out.  w.  G.  B. 

Ipswich,  Mass. 

You  are  fortunate  in  having  the  loca¬ 
tion  that  you  describe  for  ice-house  and 
pond,  and  are  to  be  complimented  on  the 
ingenious  way  you  have  arranged  it  for 
filling.  A  siphon  should  work  well  as 
you  have  outlined  it.  If  the  joints  are 
made  up  tight  I  do  not  think  it  will  give 
any  trouble.  Should  it  do  so  a  tee  can 
later  be  placed  near  the  lower  end  and 
a  cistern  pump  connected  on,  which  can 
be  used  to  start  the  siphon  when  it  fails. 
A  valve  should  be  placed  between  the 
pump  and  the  main  line  and  kept  closed 
when  the  siphon  is  in  use.  A  1-in.  pipe 
should  give  you  a  flow  of  from  8  to  10 
gallons  per  minute.  By  using  114  in. 
pipe  this  flow  could  be  practically  dou¬ 
bled. 


years.  As  there  is  no  electric  power  line 
available  we  would  like  to  use  this  waste 
power  and  convert  it  into  electric  current 
for  lights,  25  or  30,  and  for  a  small 
motor,  2  horsepower,  for  running  light 
machinery  during  the  day.  There  is  a 
10-ft.  fall  with  a  30-in.  metal  tube  run¬ 
ning  from  the  dam  to  the  former  site  of 
die  turbine.  I  would  like  information  on 
this  subject  relative  to  the  size  and  cost 
of  generator  and  turbine  or  water  wheel 
needed.  t.  a.  b. 

Unless  the  dam  is  badly  run  down,  so 
that  the  head  is  low  and  the  available 
water  wasted,  you  doubtless  have  suf¬ 
ficient  power  for  yourself  and  neighbors. 
I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  definite 
figures  as  to  cost  of  installation,  and  can 
answer  that  portion  of  your  question 
only  in  a  general  way  by  saying  that  a 
water-power  installation  is  relatively 
high  in  first  cost,  bu't  that  there  is  little 
expense  connected  with  it  afterwards, 
other  than  the  cost  of  upkqep.  Write 
your  Congressman  for  Farmers1  Bulletin 
“Power  from  Small  Streams,”  which  will 
aid  in  determining  needs. 


Trouble  With  Ram;  Water 
Wheel 

1.  Last  Fall  we  installed  a  ram  for 
pumping  water  to  house  and  barn. 
About  once  a  month  ram  becomes  water¬ 
logged  and  has  to  be  taken  apart.  We 


Lumber  for  Small  House 

Would  plain  square-edge  boards  be  all 
right  for  roof  boards  and  siding  on  a 
small  dwelling-house,  outside  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  heavy  building  paper  and  wood 
shingles ;  inside,  heavy  building  paper 
between  studding,  with  a  finish  of  wall- 
board?  The  house  is  to  be  26x36,  the 
rafters  are  to  be  2x6,  from  level  of  plate 
to  ridge-pole  will  be  6  ft.  Would  every 
other  rafter,  18  in.  to  center,  if  made  of 
pine,  be  strong  enough?  The  other  raft- 


Another  Auto  Stile 


Heating  Bathroom  Water 

I  use  a  kitchen  range  which  heats 
a  30-gallon  boiler  for  bathroom,  etc.  I 
use  an  oil  cook  stove  as  soon  as  the 
weather  turns  hot  but  have  to  start  the 
coal  range  when  I  want  hot  water  for 
baths.  I  want  to  get  along  without  this 
—a  separate  one-burner  oil  stove  with 
some  sort  of  water  box  or  coil  connected 
up  with  the  boiler.  Would  it  heat 
enough  water  in  an  hour  or  two  for 
what  is  needed  in  the  Summer?  I  have 
the  idea  of  a  one-burner  oil  stove,  a  box 
with  the  bottom  dimensions  of  an  ordin- 
arv  tea  kettle  connected  to  the  boiler 
pipes.  The  oil  stove  to  slip  under  the 
coil  or  box.  The  stove  is  easily  bought, 
but  where  could  a  box  or  coil  such  as  I 
want  be  got?  R.  H.  m. 

Virginia. 

It  is  possible  to  buy  from  the  mail 
order  houses  a  combined  oil  burner  and 
water  coil  for  this  purpose.  These  usual¬ 
ly  attach  to  the  side  of  the  range  boiler 
by  drilling  two  holes,  one  at  the  top  of 
the  boiler  for  the  hot  water  connection 
and  one  at  the  bottom  for  the  cold  water. 
The  coil  through  which  the  water  cir¬ 
culates  is  of  copper  and  is  incased  in  an 
iron  shell.  The  burner  is  just  beneath 
this  and  the  heat  circulating  up  through 
the  coil  rapidly  heats  the  water. 

The  cost  of  this  heater  is  approximate¬ 
ly  $25  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find 
it.  more  satisfactory  than  one  you  would 
attempt  to  make.  Doubtless  the  superior 
heating  qualities  would  soon  save  the 
difference  in  first  cost  through  more 
economical  use  of  oil.  They  are  rated 
to  heat  water  at  the  rate  of  about  10 
gallons  per  hour  and  consume  about  1 
gallon  of  oil  in  12  hours  running. 

r.  n.  s. 


Driving  Well 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  have  a  well 
by  driving  the  pipes  in  the  ground?  I 
had  a  man  to  drive  one  but  we  can’t  get 
•the  water  to  come  up  or  out  of  the  pipe. 
It  is  1*4 -in.  pipe.  E.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
where  the  soil  is  sandy  or  of  a  gravel 
formation  and  water  is  found  within  30 
ft.  of  the  surface  driven  wells  are  quite 
common.  The  water  obtained  from  a 
well  of  this  type  is  usually  of  very  good 
quality.  The  soils  which  permit  a  driven 
well  are  good  water  carriers  and  the  fact 
that  the  water  must  enter  the  pipe  at  the 
lower  end  insures  that  it  has  filtered 
through  soil  to  the  depth  of  the  well. 

A  driven  well  is  usually  put  down  by 
attaching  a  point,  obtainable  at  the 
hardware  store,  to  a  pipe  and  driving  it 
into  the  ground.  When  it  is  thought 
that  the  point  has  penetrated  a  water¬ 
bearing  stratum  a  pump  is  attached  to 
the  top  and  the  well  tried.  If  water  is 
secured  the  pump  should  be  worked  slow¬ 
ly  and  steadily  for  some  time  to  develop 
the  well  and  to  test  the  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  that  may  be  obtained.  It  is  possible 
to  drive  the  point  right  through  a  water¬ 
bearing  stratum  to  one  that  does  not  car¬ 
ry  water,  hence  the  need  of  frequent 
testing.  Should  this  occur  the  pipe  can 
be  pulled  up  to  the  proper  point.  Slow 
and  steady  pumping  is  required  to  form 
water  passages  through  the  soil  about  the 
point.  Rapid  pumping  at  the  start  may 
clog  the  point  with  sand. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  your 
Congressman  at  Washington  and  request 
the  available  bulletins  on  farm  water 
supplies.  A  farmers’  bulletin  is  avail¬ 
able  which  gives  detailed  directions  for 
driving  wells.  R.  H.  S. 


Siphon  Over  Dam 

I  have  an  ice  pond  on  quite  a  high  hill 
from  which  I  cut  each  year  0(H)  tons. 
There  is  a  long  runway  from  the  hill 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  the  ice-house 
is.  The  ice  travels  very  rapidly  down 
this  incline  and  seems  a‘t  times  to 
“fairly  smoke”  with  speed,  but  with  the 
aid  of  scratcliers  and  brakes  we  can  con¬ 
trol  it.  It  is  the  only  ice  plant  within 
many  miles  that  does  not  use  horses  or 
power  to  take  the  ice  from  the  pond ;  here 
gravity  does  all  the  work  excepting  one 
man  giving  it  a  small  push  out  of  the 
pond.  Some  years  we  get  poor  late-cut 
hay,  and  it  runs  very  weedy  and  that 
combined  with  the  sawdust  makes  the  ice 
come  out  quite  dirty.  It  is  a  big  job  to 
use  the  broom  on  it,  and  what  I  need  is 
winter  to  wash  it  as  it  comes  out  on  the 
loading  platform.  Will  a  siphon  work 
to  bring  water  from  pond?  I  do  not 
want  to  dig  through  or  around  the  dam 
as  it  will  weaken  it.  As  it  is  there  is  a 
great  pressure  there  and  I  need  all  its 
strength.  If  I  run  a  pipe  (1  in.)  from 
the  loading  platform  up  over  the  top  of 
the  dam,  down  into  the  water,  will  it  be 
a  success?  After  I  fill  the  pipe  once  will 
it  work  continually?  ‘Oan  I  use  a  faucet 
to  stop  the  water  when  not  needed,  and 
if  the  pipe  is  airtight,  will  the  water 
come  each  time  the  faucet  is  opened,  twice 
a  day?  This  is  hard  ledge  ground  and 


Referring  to  Fig.  692,  page  905,  “A 
Stile  for  Automobiles,”  I  think  this  pic¬ 
ture  shows  an  easier  way  to  get  the 
tourists  and  bustling  machines  in  gen¬ 
eral  across  the  fences.  Motor  vehicles 
pass  over  a  sort  of  grate  made  of  2-in. 
iron  pipe  set  about  4  in.  apart  over  a  pit 


have  no  vent  in  pipe  from  head  to  ram. 
Do  you  think  this  the  reason?  2.  Ram 
is  fed  from  a  pond  having  6  ft.  head.  I 
wish  to  put  in  a  water-wheel  for  driv¬ 
ing  a  generator.  I  am  unable  to  say 
amount  of  water  I  have  but  think  part 
of  the  year  have  enough  to  fill  a  weir 
board  3  ft.  by  S  or  10  in.  From  above 
figures  could  you  say  size  and  kind  of 
water-wheel  I  should  put  in?  Would  a 
water  motor  work  with  this  head? 

Laeona,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  p. 

If  you  will  examine  your  ram  closely 
you  will  doubtless  find  beneath  it  a  small 
plug  screwed  into  the  base  with  a  little 
hole  drilled  through  it.  This  is  called  a 
sniffing  valve,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  air  to  the  air  chamber  at  each 
stroke  of  the  ram  to  maintain  the  air  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  air  bell.  See  that  this  is  open 
and  that  it  is  not  stopped  by  rust  or  cor¬ 
rosion.  Also  see  that  the  waste  water 
from  the  ram  is  free  to  escape,  and  does 
not  cover  this  valve  when  the  ram  is 
running.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  lack 
of  a  vent  between  the  water  supply  and 
your  ram  is  causing  your  trouble. 

2.  From  your  description  I  can  simply 
guess  at  the  water  available  for  power. 
If  the  depth  is  S  in.  over  the  crest  of  a 
3  ft.  weir  a  flow  of  5.15  cu.  ft.  per  sec¬ 
ond  is  indicated,  which  with  a  6  ft.  fall 
would  give  a  theoretical  horsepower  of 
3.5.  Of  this  you  could  get  about  3  horse¬ 
power  at  the  wheel.  If  the  depth  over 
the  weir  is  10  in.  a  flow  of  7.21  cu.  ft. 
per  second  is  shown,  which  would  give 
you  approximately  4  horsepower  at  the 
wheel.  If  the  flow  is  uniform  through¬ 
out  the  year  a  small  turbine  could  be 
used.  If  it  fluctuates,  however,  an  over¬ 
shot  wheel  will  give  you  better  service 
during  low  water  when  you  will  need  the 
the  power  most.  There  is  not  sufficient 
head  to  operate  a  water  motor. 

Water  Power  for  Electric 
Current 

A  short  distance  from  our  house  there 
is  a  large  stream  and  millpond  formerly 
used  to  drive  a  50-horsepower  turbine 
for  a  sawmill,  and  which  has  not  been 
used  for  this  purpose  for  a  number  ot' 


about  2  ft.  deep.  The  pipes  rest  in 
6x6-in.  timbers  notched  or  bored  for  the 
purpose.  In  some  cases  a  little  concrete 
wall  would  be  an  improvement  on  the 
timbers,  especially  in  wet  locations. 
There  are  dozens  of  these  stiles  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  wexdal  c.  bull. 


ers  are  to  be  hemlock.  I  have  not  enough 
hemlock  to  have  all  rafters  the  same.  If 
the  house  will  be  warm  enough  by  using 
square  edge  boards  it  would  save  me  a 
seven-mile  trip,  the  distance  I  would  have 
to  team  them  to  have  them  matched. 

Westminster,  Mass.  R.  b.  l. 

Plain  square  edged  boards  can  be  used 
for  roof  and  outside  siding.  Unless  the 
wood  is  well  seasoned  matched  lumber 
will  shrink  enough  to  almost  pull  the 
tongues  from  the  grooves.  Where  lum¬ 
ber  is  dry  the  matching  increases  the 
warmth  secured.  Planing  the  lumber  is 
desirable  where  it  is  to  be  used  inside, 
because  it  makes  it  all  the  same  thick¬ 
ness  and  produces  a  level  surface  over 
which  to  apply  the  finishing  material. 

The  construction  that  you  outline  is 
likely  to  be  cold,  and  I  would  suggest 
lining  the  inside  of  the  house  with  dry 
matched  lumber  before  applying  the  wall 
board.  It  also  give  a  stiffer  wall.  Dry 
planer  shavings  are  sometimes  used  to 
stuff  a  wall  and  make  a  warm  filling.  The 
upper  ceiling  should  also  receive  atten¬ 
tion.  and  built  to  retain  heat,  otherwise 
there  is  a  big  heat  leakage  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  and  the  roof.  A 
warm  house  is  also  cool  in  Summer. 

The  2x6  in.  rafters  spaced  as  you  have 
indicated  should  be  strong  enough. 


Stucco  for  Wall 

I  live  in  a  stone  house  that  is  rough- 
coated,  and  it  is  quite  shabby.  I  would 
like  to  give  it  a  white  coat  of  cement  and 
lime.  Can  you  give  me  the  right  amount 
of  each  ?  w.  k.  t. 

Portland  cement  and  sand  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  cement  to 
three  parts  sand  make  a  satisfactory 
stucco.  In  practice  this  proportion  could 
be  secured  by  mixing  one  sack  of  cement 
with  three  cubic  feet  of  sand.  The  sand 
should  be  clean  and  well  graded,  with 
only  a  small  percentage  of  it  fine  enough 
to  pass  a  100-mesh  screen.  Varying 
amounts  of  hydrated  lime  are  added  to 
the  above  to  suit  the  mason’s  taste  as  it 
makes  the  mortar  work  easier.  Hydrated 
lime  should  not,  however,  be  used  in 
amounts  greater  than  10  lbs.  of  lime  to 


one  sack  of  cement.  The  mortar  should 
be  mixed  in  small  batches  to  prevent  tak¬ 
ing  its  initial  set  before  being  applied  to 
the  wall,  and  to  secure  a  uniform  appear¬ 
ance  the  amounts  of  sand,  cement  and 
water  should  be  measured  for  each  batch. 

Before  application  the  old  wall  must  be 
carefully  cleaned  and  the  joints  raked 
out.  If  a  white  stucco  is  desired  white 
cement  and  white  sand  must  be  used. 
Ordinary  Portland  cement  stucco  is  a 
pleasing  gray  in  color.  I  would  suggest 
that  yo  i  ask  your  cement  dealer  for  com¬ 
plete  directions  for  mixing  and  applying 
stucco. 


Cement  Foundation  for 
Barn 

Will  you  please  tell  me  on  an  average 
how  much  cement  and  in  what  propor¬ 
tion  to  mpc  would  it  take  to  build  a 
foundation  for  a  barn  36x74,  gothic  roof 
type?  What  thickness  should  the  foun¬ 
dation  wall  be?  Foundation  is  to  be 
2  ft.  above  ground  and  3  ft.  under  ground 
to  go  below  frost  line.  Rear  end  of 
barn  for  a  distance  of  30  ft.  in  length 
is  to  be  dug  out  as  it  comes  on  a  side 
hill ;  10  ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling  which 
would  make  this  wall  about  14  ft.  high, 
30x36.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  re-in¬ 
force  this  wall  ?  e.  m. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  sand  and  gravel  available  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  definitely  what  mixture 
should  be  used  in  this  foundation.  Ordi¬ 
narily  a  mixture  of  one  part  cement,  two 
parts  sand  and  four  parts  screened  gravel 
is  safe.  Mixed  in  this  way  each  sack  of 
cement  will  make  about  4.5  cubic  feet  of 
concrete.  If  the  wall  is  built  1  ft.  in 
thickness  2,402  cubic  feet  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  To  make  this  quantity  of  con¬ 
crete  about  134  sacks  of  cement  will  be 
needed. 

The  quality  of  cement  required  can  be 
lessened  considerably  by  imbedding  large 
round  field  stone  in  the  portion  of  the 
wall  that  extends  below  ground.  This 
can  be  made  as  high  as  one-third  field 
stone  if  care  is  used  in  placing  them  to 
see  that  the  cement  goes  all  about  them. 

Where  the  sand  and  gravel  are  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  a  leaner  mixture,  one 
part  cement,  2%  parts  sand  and  five 
parts  stone  can  be  used  safely.  When 
mixed  in  this  proportion  a  sack  of  ce¬ 
ment  will  make  about  5.4  cubic  feet  of 
concrete.  It  is  good  practice  to  make  up 
some  blocks  from  the  materials  that  you 
are  to  use  in  different  proportions,  and 
test  them  for  strength  and  hardness  be¬ 
fore  the  actual  work  is  begun.  Use  of 
•reinforcing  rods  would  be  advisable  in 
the  14-ft.  wall. 


Figuring-  Radiator  Surface 

Would  you  give  a  rule  to  figure  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  radiator  for 
a  room  ?  w.  f.  r. 

There  are  several  rules  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  number  of  square  feet  of 
radiation  surface  necessary.  The  follow¬ 
ing  known  as  the  “200-20-2”  rule  is  com¬ 
monly  used  for  low  pressure  steam  in  a 
well-constructed  building. 

1.  Find  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in 
the  room  and  divide  by  200. 

2.  Find  the  number  of  square  feet  in 
the  exposed  outside  wall  area  of  the  room 
and  divide  by  20. 

3.  Find  the  area  of  the  windows  in  the 
room  and  divide  by  2. 

4.  Add  the  three  quotients  obtained 
by  the  above  together.  The  result  is  the 
number  of  square  feet  of  radiation  sur¬ 
face  required  for  the  room. 

Judgment  may  be  used  in  modifying 
this  rule  to  meet  exceptional  conditions. 
For  example,  the  radiating  surface  might 
be  increased  in  a  room  on  the  side  of  the 
building  from  which  prevailing  winds 
come  in  Winter.  Where  hot  water  is 
used  as  a  heating  medium  it  is  customary 
to  increase  the  radiating  surface  about 
45  per  cent  over  the  above  rule. 

Water  Pipe  for  Under¬ 
ground  Use 

I  remember  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
some  years  ago  advice  concerning  the 
particular  kind  of  iron  pipe  to  lay  un¬ 
derground.  I  cannot  remember  the  kind 
recommended,  but  I  do  know  that  it  was 
not  the  ordinary  galvanized  iron  pipe. 
It  could  not  be  cast  iron,  nor  wrought 
iron,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
kind  it  could  be.  I  expect  to  lay  a  good 
deal  of  pipe  this  Summer,  from  one 
dwelling  to  another.  Can  you  advise  me 
as  to  the  best  kind  of  pipe  to  lay  under¬ 
ground?  g.  s.  B. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that 
wrought  iron  pipe  resists  corrosion  much 
better  than  steel  pipe,  and  this  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  kind  of  pipe  to  which  you  refer. 
However,  in  Kent’s  “Hand  Book,”  the 
results  of  a  series  of  seven  tests  of  steel 
and  iron  pipe  in  hot-water  systems  are 
given  and  the  pitting  and  corrosion  was 
practically  the  same  in  each  case.  A  hot- 
water  system  is  one  of  the  hardest  places 
for  pipe.  From  the  results  shown  it 
seems  that  there  is  very  little  choice  be¬ 
tween  steel  and  iron  when  both  are  of 
good  quality.  Water  pipe  is  sometimes 
protected  on  the  inside  by  a  cement  coat¬ 
ing  and  on  the  outside  by  a  heavy  coat¬ 
ing  of  asphalt,  but  this  is  rarely  done  for 
ordinary  house  work. 
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The  R.  N.-Y.  has  printed  several  articles  about  Hon. 
Silas  L.  Strivings,  Master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  and  his  connection  with  the  Joiner  school  bill. 
In  order  to  satisfy  several  friends  here,  will  you  tell 
us  what  answer  Mr.  Strivings  has  made  to  your  ques¬ 
tions?  Some  of  our  people  say  he  has  made  satisfac¬ 
tory  answers.  Is  that  so?  A.  F.  D. 

NO  reply  whatever  from  Mr.  Strivings  has  ever 
reached  us.  The  New  York  Grange  at  its  last 
meeting  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  forced  con¬ 
solidation.  The  Joiner  bill  in  the  last  Legislature 
provided  the  only  real  remedy  in  the  case  by  re¬ 
moving  the  power  of  the  Education  Department  to 
consolidate  without  the  consent  of  local  patrons  and 
taxpayers.  At  least  80  per  cent  of  the  members  of 
the  Grange  and  a  good  majority  of  its  officers  en¬ 
dorsed  this  legislation.  We  were  informed  on  what 
we  considered  good  authority  that  Mr.  Strivings, 
the  Master  of  the  Grange,  not  only  failed  to  help 
put  the  Joiner  bills  through,  but  actually  aided 
those  who  defeated  them.  Our  question  to  Mr. 
Strivings  was  simple  and  respectful.  We  asked  him 
to  say  whether  he  favored  the  principle  of  the  Joiner 
bill  or  if  he  was  opposed  to  it.  It  does  not  make 
any  particular  difference  to  us  personally  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  it  is  true  that  many  fanners  want 
to  know.  Some  of  them  have  asked  us  to  find  out. 
We  all  remember  the  story  of  the  blind  man  who 
was  cured.  When  his  father  was  asked  how  he  was 
cured,  he  could  only  say: 

“He  is  of  age — ask  him!" 

Mx*.  Strivings  is  surely  of  age,  and  we  have  cer¬ 
tainly  asked  him,  but  thus  far  there  has  been  a  pro¬ 
found  silence.  From  others,  howmver,  comes  the  in¬ 
formation  that  Mr.  Strivings  opposed  the  Joiner 
bill  and  worked  against  it.  There  seems  little  doubt 
of  that.  One  man  who  knows  the  inside  of  matters 
says : 

“The  State  Grange  ought  to  have  a  man  at  the 
head  of  it  and  not  a  pussyfoot !" 

The  word  “pussyfoot”  does  not  seem  to  have  yet 
entered  the  dictionaries.  Perhaps  it  means  a  man 
afflicted  with  some  disease  which  prevents  him  from 
answering  questions.  At  any  rate  it  now  seems  clear 
that  Mr.  Strivings  is  going  to  try  to  imitate  the 
Sphinx  and  maintain  a  profound  silence.  We  grant 
that  as  his  privilege — but  does  he  understand  the 
Greek  meaning  of  the  word  Sphinx — “to  draw  tight, 
squeeze?”  Our  observation  is  that  those  who  draw 
tight  are  generally  squeezed  hard. 

* 

{{HT^EMPUS  fugit!”  In  1914  Germany  started  in 
A  to  fight  the  world — or  at  least  the  greater  part 
of  it.  There  was  an  even  chance  that  she  might  win. 
She  was  prepared  and  her  war  lords  seemed  so  se¬ 
cure  in  their  despotic  power  that  they  could  declare, 
with  the  arrogance  of  King  Robert  of  Sicily : 
“There  is  no  power  to  push  me  from  my  throne.” 
Time  flies!  Now  less  than  a  dozen  years  since  the 
German  army  overran  Belgium  the  kaiser  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  political  prisoner  in  Holland,  while  the 
princes  and  royal  property  owners  face  confisca¬ 
tion  of  their  property!  On  Sunday,  June  20,  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  voted  on  this  question  of  confiscation. 
On  the  ballot  used  in  this  referendum  was  printed 
the  following : 

The  German  people,  through  popular  initiative  and 
referendum,  decree  the  following  law  : 

“The  entire  fortune  of  the  princes  who  have  ruled  in 
any  one  of  the  German  States  until  the  revolution  of 
1918,  as  well  as  the  entire  fortune  of  the  princely 
houses,  their  families  and  family  members,  are  con¬ 
fiscated  without  compensation  in  the  interest  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare.” 

Under  the  proposed  law  such  confiscated  property 
would  go  to  care  for  dependents,  unemployed  and 
war  widows  and  orphans,  while  the  confiscated  lands 
were  to  go  as  free  land  to  laborers,  tenants  and 
peasants.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  Americans, 


this  proposition  received  15,000,000  votes  to  only 
half  a  million  against  it  It  lost,  since  under  the 
German  Republic  more  than  half  the  registered  vote 
must  be  cast  in  order  to  make  the  decision  legal. 
Those  who  opposed  such  confiscation  simply  re¬ 
frained  from  voting.  They  might  have  defeated  the 
plan,  but  they  took  no  chances — and  would  not  vote. 
The  vote  for  confiscation  was  cast  largely  in  the 
large  cities.  The  farmers  and  country  people,  in 
Germany  as  in  every  other  country,  represent  the 
solid  conservative  class,  not  easily  excited  or  driven. 
But  consider  what  it  all  means  when  in  conservative 
and  royalty-ridden  Germany,  15,000,000  votes  can 
be  found  for  a  plan  of  confiscation  or  public  land 
robbery!  Yet  who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  a  true 
and  expected  reaction  from  the  iron  rule  of  the  old 
war  lords?  It  requires  long  and  bitter  years  for  any 
people  to  learn  how  to  handle  freedom  like  free  men. 

* 

THE  line  fence  and  the  right  of  way  across 
property  are  the  two  bones  of  contention  which 
country  people  find  themselves  gnawing.  Common 
use  of  a  passage  across  land  for  20  years  or  more 
gives  a  right  to  such  passage  or  right  of  way.  In 
many  cases  such  right  is  mentioned  in  the  deed. 
Some  of  our  people  have  secured  such  a  privilege. 
Now  the  land  over  which  they  pass  is  being  “im¬ 
proved”  into  building  lots  and  streets,  and  they  are 
being  shut  off.  Legally  they  cannot  now  be  cut  off 
without  a  release  if  the  privilege  is  recorded  in  the 
deed.  Where  such  action  is  threatened  we  should 
get  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  other  party  from 
stopping  the  right  pf  way.  Consider  the  other  side 
of  this,  too.  It  often  happens  that,  neighbors  or 
the  public  generally  will  begin  to  use  a  short  cut 
across  a  certain  field.  The  owner  good-naturedly 
makes  no  objection.  After  a  time,  if  persisted  in, 
this  pleasant  accommodation  becomes  a  legal  privi¬ 
lege,  and  the  owner  loses  full  control  of  his  land.  If 
you  are  in  such  a  position  you  would  better  realize 
now  what  it  may  come  to  if  the  public  continue  to 
use  this  field.  It  may  be  an  unpopular  thing  to  do, 
but  you  would  better  make  the  public  “keep  off  the 
grass”  if  you  want  to  avoid  trouble. 

* 

THE  other  day  a  carload  of  auto  angels  drove 
into  the  yard  and  asked  if  they  might  pick  a 
few  flowers  for  a  school  entertainment.  The  yard 
was  full  of  flowers.  We  told  these  angels  to  help 
themselves.  They  cut  the  flowers  carefully  and 
went  their  way.  The  auto  hog  would  have  smashed 
in  without  asking  permission,  broken  off  great 
branches,  and  badly  injured  shrubs.  That  is  one 
way  of  separating  the  angel  from  the  hog.  Reports 
from  one  up-State  county  state  that  out  of  258  cars 
noted  225  were  decorated  with  flowers  from  bushes 
or  shrubs  broken  off  or  stripped  carelessly  away. 
That  means  about  the  usual  per  cent  of  hogs  in 
auto  travelers.  There  are  a  few  angels  among  the 
throngs,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  walk  on  four 
feet  when  they  approach  our  gardens. 

* 

LETTER  from  an  old  friend  in  Pennsylvania 
states  that  he  is  still  living  in  a  house  in  which 
nine  generations  have  made  their  home.  He  is  of 
the  seventh  generation.  He  says  that  during  eight 
generations  this  farm  gave  a  profit,  or  at  least  a 
competence,  from  the  production  of  plain  farm  crops. 
Of  late  years  the  importation  of  milk  from  a  far 
distance  has  practically  ruined  the  dairy  business, 
while  the  floods  of  fruit  and  garden  produce  from 
the  South  have  made  gardening  a  very  precarious 
enterprise.  The  immense  increase  in  taxes  due  to 
improvements  designed  to  attract  city  buyers  will 
make  about  any  form  of  practical  farming  impos¬ 
sible.  This  statement  is  true  of  hundreds  of  loca¬ 
tions  near  the  great  cities.  Such  property  can  usual¬ 
ly  be  sold  to  advantage,  but  it  is  sad  enough  for 
members  of  these  old  families  to  see  the  old  home¬ 
steads  split  up  like  kindling  wood  to  make  a  subur¬ 
ban  town.  Yet  that  is  to  be  the  outcome  on  most 
land  within  50  miles  of  the  cities.  It  is  hard  on  the 
old  families,  but  the  change  will  be  good  for  the  na¬ 
tion  if  it  brings  people  away  from  the  city. 

* 

One  thing  which  I  think  should  be  worked  up  and 
rubbed  into  the  legislators  is  the  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  State  aid  to  schools.  This  is  allotted  to  the  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  assessed  valuation  and  in  classes,  i.e.,  be¬ 
low  $20,000,  20  to  40,  etc.  This  means  that  a  school 
district  which  is  under-assessed  gets  away  with  a  lot 
of  money  that  should  go  to  poorer  districts.  For  ex¬ 
ample  our  district  is  assessed  at  $46,000,  which  both 
the  State  and  county  believe  to  be  a  hundred  per  cent. 
Another  county  as  a  whole  has  a  rate  of  15  per  cent. 
It  is  therefore  possible  for  school  districts  in  that 
county  to  get  the  same  aid  as  we  do,  iilthough  their 
true  value  is  close  to  $400,000.  It  still  works  out 


arithmetically  that  high  assessments  win  out  if  a  town 
is  properly  equalized  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  but 
if  the  Legislature  keeps  on  increasing  the  State  aid  to 
schools  the  time  will  come  when  it  won’t,  and  then  the 
mess  will  be  even  worse  than  it  is  today.  J.  r.  long. 

OU  remember  Mr.  Long’s  ai'ticles  on  taxation. 
The  point  lie  now  makes  is  a  new  one  to  most  of 
us.  You  see  this  fault  of  low  assessments  enters 
into  the  distribution  of  school  money.  A  high  as¬ 
sessment  in  a  really  poor  district  or  a  low  assess¬ 
ment  in  a  prosperous  district  might  work  a  great  in¬ 
justice.  There  ought  to  be  some  fair  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  of  assessing  country  property. 

* 

N  addition  to  our  other  troubles  of  cold  and  high 
winds  most  of  the  Eastern  States  are  suffering 
from  drought.  In  our  own  locality  there  have  been 
a  few  showers,  but  the  dry  winds  following  them 
licked  up  the  water  before  it  could  do  much  good. 
Hay  is  short  and  corn  will  suffer  unless  we  have 
soaking  rains  soon.  The  remarkable  thing  about  it 
is  that  day  by  day  the  clouds  gather  and  the  weather 
report  indicates  rain.  A  few  drops  may  fall,  but 
while  the  clouds  evidently  contain  moisture  they 
float  away  without  giving  it  up.  There  is  renewed 
interest  in  the  rain-making  experiments.  Flying 
machines  fitted  with  tanks  of  fine  sand  are  used. 
The  machine  flies  through  the  cloud  puffing  out  the 
sand  or  dust  over  a  plate  highly  charged  with 
electricity.  This  electrified  dust  scatters  through 
the  cloud.  If  there  is  sufficient  moisture  present 
raindrops  are  formed — for  when  analyzed  a  rain¬ 
drop  proves  to  be  only  a  grain  of  dust  with  particles 
of  moisture  packed  about  it.  At  any  rate  the  cloud 
disappears,  and  if  it  contains  sufficient  moisture  a 
portion  of  it  forms  into  drops  and  falls  to  the 
ground.  We  believe  there  are  possibilities  in  this 
and  that  it  will  be  developed.  We  know  of  one 
farm  that  may  be  used  as  an  experiment.  The 
scientists  may  blow  all  the  electrified  dust  they 
please  into  the  clouds  which  float  over  our  dry  fields. 

* 

0  one  can  fairly  estimate  the  amount  of  damage 
that  is  being  done  to  the  dairymen  in  the 
Eastern  States  by  the  revelations  of  milk  gi*aft  and 
milk  dirtiness  now  being  developed  in  New  York. 
It  hurts  at  both  ends.  Consumers  feel  that  they 
have  been  insulted  and  deceived.  They  have  paid 
high  prices  for  milk  cheerfully  because  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  stories  about  its  purity  and  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  sanitary  laws.  Now  they  under¬ 
stand  how  they  have  been  fooled.  Many  of  them  are 
cutting  down  their  supplies  of  liquid  milk.  They 
will  use  condensed  milk  and  milk  powders.  We 
are  sure  of  our  ground  in  this,  for  we  have  made 
an  investigation  among  housekeepers.  And  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  discouraged.  They  have  submitted  to  rigid 
discipline  and  galling  restrictions  in  order  that  the 
men  who  were  to  protect  their  interests  might  have 
full  power  to  act.  They  have  surrendered  their  in¬ 
dividual  power  and  handed  great  fortunes  in  money 
over  to  their  representatives  feeling  sure  that  these 
men  would  protect  them.  And  now  they  read  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  city  milk  market  for  years. 
It  is  a  long  tale  of  graft,  dirt  and  extortion,  and 
from  a  farmer’s  standpoint  the  most  galling  thing 
about  it  all  is  the  knowledge  that  the  men  who  were 
paid  to  protect  then  were  either  asleep  at  the 
switch  or  afraid  to  act  even  when  they  knew  what 
was  going  on.  This  dirty  mess  takes  away  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  taste  for  milk  and  the  farmer’s  faith  in  his 
so-called  friends. 


Brevities 

Deep  planted  corn  has  had  hard  work  to  get  up  this 
year. 

TnERE  seems  somehow  to  be  an  unusual  demand  for 
brown-shelled  eggs  this  yea,r. 

Who  will  say  that  diet  does  not  have  some  effect 
upon  thought  and  action?  It  is  said  that  the  late 
kaiser’s  favorite  dish  is  a  mixture  of  boiled  bacon, 
dumplings  and  stewed  pears  ! 

Among  the  newer  wrinkles  in  turkey  raising  is  to 
seed  a  few  acres  near  the  house  in  barley,  and  as  it 
begins  to  ripen  turn  the  young  turks  into  pasture. 
They  get  the  grain,  stay  near  home  and  keep  in  fine 
health. 

The  common  corn  ear-worm  is  a  great  pest  on  to¬ 
matoes  at  the  South.  One  plan  for  fighting  them  is  to 
plant  rows  of  corn  through  the  tomatoes  as  a  trap  crop. 
This  was  tried  in  Tennessee  and  did  not  work.  The 
corn  seemed  to  attract  the  worm  instead  of  trapping  it. 

California  people  are  finding  new  uses  for  cull 
lemons  and  oranges.  Hundreds  of  tons  are  washed 
and  pressed  to  save  the  juice.  This  is  concentrated 
and  sold  for  making  soft  drinks,  and  the  skins  are 
dried  and  used  for  cooking. 

“As  an  appendix  to  what  you  have  to  say  about  the 
signals  given  by  lady  automobile  drivers,  page  918, 
from  Life,  I  should  like  to  say  that  when  a  man  sticks 
out  his  hand  and  signals  violently,  it  is  apt  to  mean 
that  he  is  shaking  the  ash  off  his  cigar,”  says  a  New 
Jersey  correspondent. 
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Many  Things  About  Milk 

Now  It  Is  Adulterated  Butter 

HEALTH  Commissioner  Harris  now  reports  that 
for  a  long  time  butter  has  been  adulterated  in 
New  York  City.  A  machine  has  been  perfected  to 
mix  water  and  cocoanut  oil  with  skim-milk  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  cream  so  that  the  product  contains  40  per  cent 
water  instead  of  1G  per  cent,  the  legal  limit.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  this  adulterated 
butter,  he  says,  have  been  sold  weekly.  From  25  to 
50  per  cent  of  all  samples  examined  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  last  year  shows  adulteration.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  butter  and  milk,  cream  and  ice  cream  have 
been  adulterated  and  sold  with  about  one-half  the 
legal  requirements  of  butterfat,  with  the  conniv¬ 
ance  of  employes  of  the  health  department.  Eighteen 
dealers  who  are  suspected  of  this  illegal  traffic  have 
been  questioned  and  15  employes  of  the  department 
have  resigned  under  charges  or  been  dismissed.  One 
has  been  convicted,  and  others  are  indicted.  The 
present  Commissioner  deserves  credit  for  trying  to 
clean  up  a  bad  mess,  but  producers,  who  have  heard 
so  much  about  the  necessity  of  quality  during  re¬ 
cent  years  must  realize  now  how  futile  their  work 
and  expense  is  in  face  of  what  may  happen  to  milk 
after  it  leaves  their  hands.  The  richer  and  better 
the  milk  originally,  the  more  adulteration  it  will 
stand.  The  more  of  these  revelations  we  get  the 
more  farmers  must  be  convinced  that  they  should 
keep  aloof  from  any  alliance  with  city  dealers, 
virtuous  or  otherwise,  and  free  from  any  responsi¬ 
bility,  materially  or  morally,  for  them. 

Classified  Selling  Plan 

The  classified  selling  plan  works  out  well  for  the 
dealer,  but  it  is  a  curse  to  the  producer  in  several 
ways,  and  I  talk  with  many  of  them  who  think  so.  The 
producer  cannot  know  what  he  will  get  for  his  milk. 
It  puts  a  premium  on  dishonesty  by  the  dealer,  lie 
can  report  using  it  in  lower  classification,  and  if  they 
bribe  city  and  State  officials  to  sell  watered  milk,  they 
may  report  false  classification.  This  plan  guarantees 
them  a  profit  on  all  classes.  So  guaranteed  it  is  to 
their  profit  to  reach  out  farther  and  farther  and  bring 
in  more  milk.  The  more  they  handle  the  more  profit 
they  make.  It  wastes  skim-milk.  If  they  paid  more 
in  the  beginning  they  would  not  let  the  skim-milk  go 
into  the  gutter.  In  the  State  of  New  York  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  good  food  products  go  down  in 
the  gutter  every  year  because  of  the  classification  price 
method.  R.  c.  baldwix. 

New  York. 

Overhaul  the  Milk  Contracts 

League  officials  will  not  succeed  in  efforts  to  clear 
themselves  from  responsibility  for  the  present¬ 
ment  of  the  Queens  County  Grand  Jury  by  their 
repeated  transparent  attempts  to  shoulder  the  blame 
on  others.  The  grand  jury  evidently  had  copies  of 
the  contract  between  the  League  and  Borden’s  as  well 
as  the  pool  contract  with  patrons.  It  was  on  these  con¬ 
tracts  that  the  presentment  was  based,  and  it  was  the 
League  officials  who  drew  the  contracts  and  executed 
them.  Under  these  contracts  Borden’s  refuse  to  take 
milk  from  farmers  unless  they  sign  the  League  con¬ 
tract.  and  accept  pool  returns.  The  grand  jury  calls 
this  a  conspiracy  between  Borden’s  and  the  League. 
The  witnesses  called  before  the  grand  jury  could  not 
alter  the  written  testimony  of  the  contracts,  if  they 
desired  to  do  so.  Mr.  Slocum  and  the  Borden’s 
witness  were  evidently  just  as  powerless  to  change 
the  written  testimony  as  other  witnesses.  The 
remedy  is  not  to  repeal  the  exemption  in  the  Don¬ 
nelly  act,  which  in  any  event  does  not  exempt  con¬ 
spiracies,  but  to  change  the  contracts  and  business 
procedure  to  conform  not  only  to  common  law,  but 
also  to  the  best  interests  of  dairy  farmers.  This  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven,  but  it 
will  require  the  consent  of  the  League  officials. 

Nearby  Milk  for  Cities 

Your  article  on  bootleg  milk  is  a  good  one.  Keep 
on  giving  us  the  facts.  Let  us  work  for  a  freight,  rate 
that  will  exclude  Canadian  and  western  milk.  The  rail¬ 
roads  give  passengers  near  the  city  traveling  every 
day  a  low  commutation  rate.  Milk  comes  every  day, 
but  they  make  milk  produced  nearby  pay  ten  times  the 
rate  per  mile  that  western  milk  pays.  If  they  give 
nearby  farmers  a  fair  price  the  city  will  have  all  the 
fresh  milk  it  will  want  from  these  farms.  New  York 
City  can  have  milk  24  to  30  hours  old,  or  even  less. 
Many  want  it  but  cannot  get  it.  Pasteurizing  destroys 
some  of  the  qualities  of  milk,  but  it  makes  it  possible 
to  ship  milk  from  long  distances,  and  so  they  demand 
that  all  milk — haul  short  or  long — be  pasteurized,  and 
they  get  it  a  week  old,  and  cream  often  many  months 
old.  This  system  creates  a  surplus  and  controls  the 
price.  Give  clean  nearby  natural  milk  a  fair  show  on 
its  merits,  and  the  city  will  then  get  fresh  milk  and 
cream.  Dishonesty  in  one  feature  breeds  roguery  in 
other  things.  A  system  that  promotes  injustice  is  a 
fertile  field  for  grafters,  and  New  York  reaps  as  it  has 
sown.  T.  F.  n. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Give  Us  Real  Co-operation 
We  have  been  reading  and  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
co-operation  and  organization  of  dairymen,  also  the 
many  and  various  plans  and  comments  on  these  plans, 
but  the  last  12  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  column  under 
the  heading  “A  Plea  for  Co-operation  at  Utica,”  on 
page  937,  covers  the  situation  the  best  of  any  at  the 
present  time.  Dairymen  are  familiar  with  their  vic¬ 


tory  in  October,  1916,  and  if  the  principles  of  true  co¬ 
operation  as  you  have  expressed  them  were  again  made 
the  ruling  motive  in  our  dairy  organization  as  it  was 
then,  we  would  again  have  a  united  and  a  successful 
organization.  But  leaders  who  betrayed  the  organiza¬ 
tion  once  and  surrendered  it  to  the  enemy  will  never 
again  be  trusted  by  all  dairymen.  We  must  have  new 
blood  in  leadership  as  well  as  a  new  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  to  win  complete  unity  and  confidence.  F.  M.  j. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  check  remittance  with  assurance  that 
I  do  not  want  to  miss  one  copy  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  As  a 
“Pooler”  whole-heartedly  in  sympathy  with  the  League 
and  the  principles  for  which  I  believe  it  is  earnestly 
supporting,  for  the  single  purpose  of  attaining  a  worthy 
goal,  I  nevertheless  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  honest, 
open,  and  constructive  criticisms  of  The  It.  N.-Y., 
which  I  feel  should  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  weak 
“links  of  our  chain.”  h.  m.  w. 

New  York. 

What  the  Plan  Means 

Representing  independents  and  non-poolers  I  attend¬ 
ed  the  committee  meeting  at  Watertown  on  May  24. 
I  was  not  in  favor  of  calling  a  meeting  for  June  22.  I 
thought  that  the  call  should  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
after  the  Committee  of  Eleven  meets  on  June  29.  My 
understanding  of  the  Watertown  meeting  was  that  there 
should  be  one  united  selling  organization  for  the  five 
groups.  I  think  the  majority  understood  that  each 
group  was  to  keep  its  own  organization  and  the  groups 
to  form  a  conference  board  or  federation  to  sell  the  milk 
so  that  all  dairymen  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  would 
get  the  same  price  subject  to  grade  and  differentials. 
The  independents  here  out-number  the  pool  by  a  large 
margin  and  they  will  not  sign  contracts  which  give  the 
directors  the  power  they  have  under  the  pool  contract. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  jas.  a.  hakter. 


Excuses  Cannot  Convert  a  Wrong 
Into  a  Right 

One  of  our  directors  recently  explained  at  a  meeting 
here  that  the  pool  often  had  to  pay  the  differential  of 
four  points  for  high  fat  test,  and  could  not  col¬ 
lect  for  the  extra  fat  when  the  milk  is  sold,  and  that 
this  is  why  there  is  a  large  item  unaccounted  for  in 
the  report  every  month.  To  all  appearances  the  pro¬ 
ducers  present  accepted  the  explanation.  Wouldn’t 
this  be  the  same  as  a  cut  in  the  price  to  the  dealers 
who  buy  the  milk  ?  a  pooler. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  figures  in  the  monthly  reports  are  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  3  per  cent  basic  price  of  milk.  Loss 
or  gain  in  handling  the  extra  fat  above  3  per  cent 
does  not  enter  into  the  calculations  at  all.  This 
extra  fat  is,  however,  the  cheapest  product  on  the 
market,  and  we  have  never  heard  that  any  dealer  or 
consumer  ever  objected  to  pay  it.  The  truth  is 
Borden’s  and  the  pool  have  recently  refused  milk 
for  the  alleged  reason  that  it  did  not  test  3.3  per 
cent. 

In  all  nine  different  reasons  have  been  given  now 
for  the  item  unaccounted  for  in  the  reports.  Every 
explanation  makes  the  matter  worse  than  before. 
It  is  simply  a  new  admission  that  the  management 
is  giving  out  incorrect  reports.  No  amount  of  ex¬ 
planation  will  ever  remove  this  scandal  until  it  is 
corrected.  Any  grocery  clerk  in  the  country,  or  boy 
of  grammar  school  age,  knows  that  the  first  func¬ 
tion  of  bookkeeping  is  to  account  accurately  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  for  everything  that  comes  in  and 
again  for  all  that  goes  out.  Anything  less  leaves 
room  for  guessing  and  corruption.  The  “slush  fund” 
has  no  place  in  legitimate  business. 


A  Breach  of  Contract  Sustained 

On  January  1,  1925,  the  dairymen  at  Kirkville,  N.  Y., 
contracted  with  the  Standard  Dairy  Company  for  the 
delivery  of  milk  at  a  stated  price.  On  January  1,  1926, 
the  Standard  Dairy  Company  sold  to  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  but  assured  patrons  that  its  contract 'would 
be  fulfilled  to  April  1  for  those  who  wished  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  deliver  to  the  Kirkville  plant.  The  League, 
however,  refused  to  handle  the  milk  unless  the  patrons 
signed  the  pool  contract,  and  two-thirds  of  the  milk  was 
diverted  to  the  Middle  States  plant  at  Canastota.  Have 
the  dairymen  here  any  redress  for  the  breach  of  the 
original  contract,  and  for  the  payment  of  milk  de¬ 
livered  after  January  1,  1926?  producer. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  above  inquiry  was  made  in  February  last 
We  found  from  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  that  the  Standard  Dairy  Company  has 
filed  a  bond  under  the  law,  which  was  in  possession 
of  the  department.  About  the  same-  time  another 
contract  patron  of  the  company  made  a  complaint 
to  the  Department  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
Standard  Dairy  Company  to  make  good  its  contract. 

Previous  to  this  time  it  had  been  the  generally 
accepted  view  that  the  bond  was  intended  to  cover 
payment  for  milk  and  not  a  breach  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  contract.  In  view  of  this  situation,  however, 
Commissioner  Berne  F.  Pyrke  put  the  case  up  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  an  opinion,  and  the  decision  is 
that  the  bond  or  security  deposited  protects  the  pro¬ 
ducer  both  for  the  money  due  for  the  milk  delivered 
and  also  for  any  damage  due  to  the  breach  of  the  milk 
purchasing  contract.  The  commissioner  is,  there¬ 
fore,  holding  the  deposits  made  by  the  Standard 
Dairy  Company,  and  milk  producers  who  have  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  company  have  an  opportunity  to  put 


in  their  claims  for  breach  of  contract  as  well  as 
their  bills  for  the  amount  of  milk  delivered  during 
the  year  at  the  contract  price. 


Germany  as  a  Farm  Buyer 

ONE  of  the  marvels  recorded  in  history  is  the 
wonderful  recovery  which  German  agriculture 
made  after  the  Thirty  Years  War.  At  the  end  of 
that  awful  struggle  the  country  seemed  torn  up  and 
completely  exhausted.  Yet  in  a  few  years  it  was 
feeding  its  people  and  producing  a  surplus. 

Many  Americans  have  wondered  just  how  Ger¬ 
many  has  prospered  agriculturally  since  the  Great 
M  ar.  The  country  was  not  invaded  or  scourged  as 
France  and  Belgium  were.  Its  fields  were  not  torn 
up  and  razed.  There  seemed  no  lack  of  nitrogen 
and  potash  though  phosphates  were  scarce.  Before 
the  war  farm  production  increased  rapidly.  The 
German  government  aimed  to  make  the  nation  as 
nearly  as  possible  independent  of  outside  food  sup¬ 
plies. 

Our  Agricultural  Department  states  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  Germany  had  reached  high 
production  in  cereals,  potatoes  and  swine.  When 
the  war  opened  food  production  fell  off.  There  was 
an  actual  food  shortage  and  people  were  put  on  a 
war  ration.  Since  the  war  production  of  potatoes 
and  swine  has  increased  while  food  grains  like 
wheat  and  rye  have  fallen  off.  Before  the  war  Ger¬ 
many  imported  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  ex¬ 
ported  cotton  goods.  Now  this  manufacturing  has 
declined  and  Germany  imports  these  goods.  She 
also  imports  more  pork  products  than  ever. 

It  seems  that  the  Germans  are  not  yet  back  to 
the  bread  consumption  of  pre-war  days,  so  that  im- 
poits  of  grain  are  not  as  heavy  as  was  expected. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  American  tobacco,  and 
the  Germans  are  importing  more  grain  and  feed, 
and  this  country  is  replacing  Russia  as  chief  source 
of  supply.  For  a  time  large  quantities  of  corn  were 
taken  by  Germany  but  it  was  largely  used  for  in¬ 
dustrial  alcohol.  Now  a  share  of  the  potato  crop 
is  used  for  that  purpose  and  corn  will  not  be  needed. 
1  he  outlook  is  that  an  increased  demand  for  pork 
products  and  grain  may  be  expected  from  Germany 
but  not  much  else  of  farm  products. 


Foreign  Competition  in  Cotton 

ERY  few  weeks  we  hear  of  new  efforts  being 

made  by  European  countries  to  produce  more 
cotton  in  their  African  and  Asiatic  colonies.  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Italy  and  some  of  the  smaller  nations 
are  much  interested  in  what  is  called  “cotton  in¬ 
dependence  that  means  the  ability  to  grow  enough 
cotton  to  maintain  their  mills  without  depending 
upon  America  for  a  full  supply.  Great  dams  have 
been  thrown  across  the  Nile  in  Egypt  to  secure 
water  for  irrigation.  Cotton  is  grown  in  French 
and  Spanish  African  colonies  and  on  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  South  Seas.  Australia  is  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  crop.  It  is  being  grown  in  Asia.  Is 
there  enough  of  it  now  under  cultivation  or  in  sight 
to  w  an  ant  the  thought  that  American  monopoly  in 
cotton  production  will  be  threatened?  We  can  readily 
understand  what  heavy  imports  of  cotton  would 
mean  to  the  South.  The  change  to  the  production  of 
other  crops  to  take  the  place  of  cotton  wmuld  react 
upon  the  farming  of  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  failure  to  export  cotton  heavily  would  upset  the 
balance  of  trade  and  our  business  relation  with 
Europe.  The  situation  as  it  now  stands  is  presented 
in  the  following  statement  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  : 


bin eau,  while  the  efforts  to  extend  the  production  of 

nw  f?.U  T  f?r,gU  5.0uut^^s  have  not  resulted  in  serious 
mjuij  to  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United  States, 
every  season  ot  high  prices  stimulates  greater  interest 
and  activity  m  cotton  growing  in  other  lands  The 
effect  ot  such  competition  abroad  will  be  felt  first  bv 

!.nflnnraex7anfP1'i0tlUCer?  1<>W  Shwt  ^ple 

cotton.  Manufacturers  in  the  United  States  had  begun 

to  import  the  inferior  cotton  from  India  and  China  be- 
tore  the  war,  and  such  importations  should  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  fiber  of  inferior  quality  is  al¬ 
ready  being  produced  in  foreign  countries  more  cheaply 
than  in  the  United  States.  y  y 

“ost  satisfactory  measures  for  meeting  foreign 
competition  at  the  present  time  appear  to  lie  in  the 
many  phases  of  improvements  within  our  own  industry. 
Cultural  improvements  and  the  intelligent  use  of  im¬ 
proved  varieties  in  the  past  two  decades  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  larger  yields  per  acre  and  fiber  of 
better  quality  can  be  produced  with  little  or  no  increase 

ATV  gwler"1  "alization  and 
application  ot  these  possibilities  could  lead  to  produc- 

-Veiy  mUCh  lai'gei‘  Percentage  of  premium  cot¬ 
ton  than  is  now  grown  in  this  country  and  tend  toward 
oui  gradual  elimination  of  short,  inferior  fiber  which 
will  probably  be  produced  in  larger  and  larger  quan¬ 
tities  in  foreign  countries  and  at  prices  which  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  growers  cannot  affort  to  meet 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Two  Worlds 

You  and  I  inhabit  different  worlds. 
Mine  is  a  little,  well-loved  spot 
Wherein  I  breathe  the  gentle  fragrance 
Of  homely  things,  like  mignonette, 

White  lilacs  by  the  kitchen  door. 

I  play  with  the  gay  robin,  the  wee  wren, 
And  all  the  tiny,  happy,  earth-born  crea¬ 
tures. 

My  friends  are  many  and  I  spend  with 
them 

Full  hours  of  slow  contentment. 

Pain  has  a  place  in  my  life,  too, 

And  tears  I  know  and  a  bruised  heart 
Which  understands  enough  to  weep  with 
others. 


You  are  a  shining  knight  in  armor, 
Equipped  to  battle  to  the  very  death 
For  what  you  think  is  Just  and  Right. 
Not  for  yourself,  but  for  an  erring  world. 
And.  all  the  sunbeams  scattered  ’round 
you, 

And  all  the  fragrant  flowers,  the  sweet¬ 
voiced  birds, 

You  do  not  see  or  hear,  or  ever  think 
about. 

And  yesterday  you  passed  a  weary  grief- 
worn  woman, 

Sick  with  the  need  of  human  sympathy, 
And  did  not  even  see  her, 

Although  you  passed  so  close 

Her  tears  dropped  on  your  garments. 

When  my  last  hour  shall  come,  I  know 
That  I  shall  lie  content  in  Mother  Earth, 
A  dreamy  child,  listening  to  her  wisdom. 
But  you,  far,  far  away,  amid  the  cold 
starshine, 

You  will  be  straining  toward  the  distant 
planets,  .  .  . 

An  old  man,  yearning  for  a  fleeting  vision. 

Caroline  W.  Chase  in 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

* 

We  have  been  asked  to  print  a  prayer 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  which  was 
recently  quoted  by  Dr.  Cadman.  It  is 
as  follows : 

“The  day  returns  and  brings  us  the 
pettv  round  of  irritating  concerns  and 
duties.  Help  us  to  play  the  man;  help 
us  to  perform  them  with  laughter  and 
kind  faces  ;  let  cheerfulness  abound  with 

industry.  ,  • 

“Give  us  to  go  -blithely  on  our  busi¬ 
ness  all  this  day  ;  bring  us  to  our  resting 
beds  weary  and  content  and  undis- 
honored,  and  grant  us  in  the  end  the 
gift  of  sleep.” 

* 

The  following  is  an  old  recipe  for 
pickled  watermelon  rind:  Allow  3  lbs.  of 
brown  sugar  to  each  quart  of  vinegar. 
Bruise  four  ounces  of  stick  cinnamon 
and  two  ounces  cloves,  tie  in  a  bag  and 
boil  five  minutes  with  the  vinegar.  Pour 
this  over  the  pared  and  sliced  rind  and 
let  it  remain  24  hours.  Drain  off  the 
liquid,  repeat  and  pour  over  the  rind 
again,  and  -let  stand  24  hours.  Then 
boil'  all  together  for  a  short  time,  and 
seal  in  jars. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
sun-canned  strawberries,  given  last  year  : 

After  enjoying  sun-canned  strawberries 
for  a  .number  of  years  I  decided  that  they 
are  not  as  popular  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
A  quart  of  berries  goes  farther,  is  a  dark¬ 
er  red  and  tastes  richer  than  when 
canned  any  other  way.  At  first  I  was 
timid  and  tried -only  one  quart.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  so  satisfactory  that  I  now  can 
them  all  that  way.  There  need  be  no 
fear  of  spoiling  for  they  keep  perfectly. 

Here  is  my  recipe :  Wash  and  hull 
one  quart  of  strawberries.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  get  them  over-ripe.  Put 
them  into  a  preserving  kettle  with  one 
cup  water  and  one  cup  sugar.  Bring  to 
the  boiling  point  but  do  not  boil.  Then 
put  them  into  fruit  jar  and  seal  tight. 
This  amount  will  make  exactly  one  quart. 
Now  lay  them  on  the  grass  where  the  sun 
will  strike  them  any  -time  of  the  day. 
Turn  the  cans  half  over  every  day  for 
four  days,  when  they  will  be  ready  to 
store,  provided  that  the  sun  shone  most 
of  the  time.  If  there  are  rainy  or  cloudy 
days,  just  leave  them  out  that  much 
longer.  It  cannot  hurt  them.  Try  them. 
They  are  delicious. 


Aunt  Mary’s  Chow-chow 

The  recipe  for  a  finely-flavored  New 
England  pickle,  taken  from  old  family 
files,  runs  as  follows : 

One  quart  green  tomatoes,  one  quart 
onions,  one  quart  cucumbers,  all  small, 
one  cauliflower,  six  red  peppers,  two 
tablespoons  dry  mustard,  one  tablespoon 
mustard  seed,  one  tablespoon  celery  seed, 
six  cardamom  seeds,  shelled  and  crushed, 
14  055.  turmeric,  one  tablespoon  flour,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  three  drops  oil  of 
cloves,  14  cup  light  brown  sugar,  one 
quart  vinegar. 


Slice  the  vegetables,  except  the  cauli¬ 
flower,  which  should  be  picked  apart ; 
sprinkle  with  a  half  cup  of  salt  and  let 
them  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
pour  off  the  brine,  add  water  to  nearly 
cover,  and  boil  until  moderately  tender. 
Drain ;  heat  the  vinegar  and  thicken  it 
with  the  flour,  turmeric  and  mustard.  Add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  pour  this 
sauce  over  the  vegetables.  Seal  in  jars. 
Instead  of  the  seeds  mentioned,  we  may 
use  anise,  dill,  coriander  or  sweet  basil 
from  the  backyard  garden.  These  aro¬ 
matic  seeds  are  easily  raised,  and  of 
value  in  lending  a  distinctive  flavor  to 
various  relishes.  They  are  also  good  in 
salads,  one  or  two  teaspoons  being  added 
to  a  sour  cream  or  buttermilk  dressing. 
Cottage  cheese  balls  sprinkled  with  tiny 
blue  poppy  seed  make  a  pretty  garnish. 

B.  F.  D. 

Pickled  Cucumbers  and 
Beets ;  Canned  String 
Beans 

Now  that  the  canning  and  pickling  sea¬ 
son  is  close  at  hand  I  want  to  give 
three  recipes  which  I  have  tested  out  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


500.  Infant’s  complete  outfit.  One  size 
only.  25  cents. 


440.  Men’s  or  Boy’s  Shirt.  Cut  in  sizes 
12V',  13,  13  V",  14,  14%,  15,  15%,  16,  16% 
and"  17-in.  neck.  Size  15  requires  3%  yds. 
of  3'0-in.  material. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


found  good ;  I  have  given  them  out  in 
different  places  where  I  have  lived  and 
they  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Cucumber  Pickles. — One  gallon  vine¬ 
gar,  one  cup  salt,  one  cup  ground  mus¬ 
tard.  Mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly, 
then  wash  cucumbers  well ;  put  into  the 
solution  and  in  about  .two  or  three  weeks, 
you  will  have  some  excellent  crisp  cu¬ 
cumber  pickles.  They  need  no*t  be  kept 
airtight.  Put  in  gallon  jars,  putting  a 
plate  and  stone  to  keep  under  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Will  also  keep  well  in  glass  jars 
that  are  not  airtight.  I  have  'used  this 
recipe  for  over  20  years,  which  was  given 
me  by  an  old  lady  at  camp  meeting.  The 
pickles  are  good  to  use  until  cucumbers 
grow  the  next  year.  It  is  such  a  simple 
easy  way,  as  there  is  no  soaking  or  heat¬ 
ing.  I  usually  keep  the  small  ones  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  larger  ones.  I  do  all 
sizes  according  to  this  plan. 

Beet  Pickles. — Wash  beets  thoroughly, 
cook  until  tender,  peel,  and  then  put  in¬ 
to  jars.  I  cut  the  larger  ones  in  pieces. 
Dilute  vinegar  with  some  of  the  water 
in  which  the  beets  are  cooked,  and  put 
in  some  salt  and  sugar  (to  taste)  and 
'heat  thoroughly,  pour  over  the  beets  in 
the  cans.  Seal  and  put  away.  This 
recipe  was  given  me  by  ail  old  lady,  a 


neighbor,  many  years  ago.  People  who 
have  tried  this  plan  are  always  delighted 
with  the  beets. 

Canned  String  Beans.  —  Nine  cups 
beans  (cut),  44  cup  sugar,  44  cup  salt 
(scant).  Cover  with  cold  water  and 
bring  to  a  boil  and  let  boil  20  minutes. 
Press  beans  down  in  the  cans,  pour  in 
water  in  which  they  have  been  boiled 
and  be  sure  the  water  is  over  the  beans, 
seal  and  put  away.  On  opening  the  can 
if  the  beans  are  a  little  salty,  pour  offithe 
water,  and  let  stand  in  cold  water  a 
little  while.  When  heated  for  the  table 
with  milk  and  butter  they  are  delicious. 

minister’s  wife. 


Red  Ripe  Cherries 

We  have  cherry  pie  for  our  Fourth  of 
July  dinner  as  regularly  as  we  have  tur¬ 
key  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Then  when 
we  have  had  our  fill  of  these  cherry  pies 
we  find  many  other  uses  for  the  red  .ripe 
cherries  that  our  trees  produce.  Ijfam 
giving  you  some  of  them  in  the  hopes  that 
you  will  like  them,  too. 

The  Fourth  of  July  Pie. — You  will 
need  one  quart  of  sour  cherries,  one  cup 
granulated  sugar,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
salt,  three  tablespoons  flour,  a  few  drops 
of  almond  extract  and  pastry  for  two 
crusts.  Line  a  pie  plate  with  the  pastry. 
Mix  the  sugar,  flour  and  salt  and  sprinkle 
half  of  it  over  the  pastry.  Wash,  drain 
and  stone  the  cherries  and  place  in  the 
pie  plate.  Add  the  rest  of  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients  and  the  almond  extract.  Wet 
the  edge  of  the  lower  crust  and  put  the 
upper  crust  in  position.  Bake  for  40 
minutes.  Serve  as  soon  as  cold. 

Another  Cherry  Pie. — Make  a  dough 
of  the  following  ingredients;  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  one  cup  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  one-fourth  cup 
sugar  and  one  egg.  Toss  on  a  lightly 
floured  board  and  roll  one-fourth  inch 
thick.  Place  in  a  large  oblong  pan.  Next 
wash,  stem  and  stone  one  quart  ripe  cher¬ 
ries.  Place  them  in  a  colander  over  a 
dish  to  catch  the  juice.  Sprinkle  the 
dough  with  bread  crumbs ;  spread  cherries 
over  evenly ;  sprinkle  with  one-half  cup 
sugar  and' a  little  cinnamon.  Beat  the 
volk  of  one  egg ;  add  three  tablespoons 
cream  and  the  cherry  juice  and  pour  over 
all.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  well 
browned  on  the  bottom.  Serve  either  hot 
or  cold. 

Cherry  Pudding. — You  will  need  two 
eggs,  one  cup  milk,  144  cups  flour,  one 
tablespoon  melted  butter,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  .baking  powder 
and  one  pint  stoned  cherries.  Beat  eggs 
until  ’light ;  add  to  them  the  milk,  salt, 
butter,  flour  and  baking  powder.  Beat 
well  and  add  -the  cherries.  Turn  into  a 
well-greased  baking  dish  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  25  minutes.  Serve  hot  with 
sugar  and  cream  or  a  bard  -sauce  flavored 
with  almond  extract. 

Steamed  Cherry  Pudding. — You  will 
need  one-half  cup  shortening  (butter 
preferred),  one  cup  sugar,  three  eggs,  344 
cups  flour,  four  teaspoons  ‘baking  powder, 
one-half  cup  milk  and  144  cups  of  stoned 
cherries.  Cream  the  shortening,  add  the 
sugar  and  eggs  well  beaten.  Mix  and 
sift  flour  and  baking  powder  and  add 
alternately  with  .the  milk  to  the  first 
mixture ;  stir  in  the  cherries ;  pour  into 
a  well-buttered  mold,  cover  tightly  and 
steam  three  hours.  Serve  hot  with  thin 
cream  sweetened  and  flavored  with  nut¬ 
meg  or  with  a  hard  sauce  flavored  with 
almond  extract. 

Cherry  Blanc  Mange. — Put  one  quart 
of  milk  in  a  double  boiler  ;  add  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter.  Mix  one  cup  cornstarch 
with  one-half  cup  cold  milk ;  when  the 
milk  boils  add  the  cornstarch  and  stir 
and  cook  for  10  minutes.  Add  two  table¬ 
spoons  sugar  and  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla. 
Cook  two  cups  of  cherries  in  one-half 
cup  of  water  until  tender ;  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar.  Rinse  out  a  mold  with 
cold  water.  Arrange  a  layer  of  cherries 
in  the  bottom  of  the  mold,  then  put  in  a 
generous  layer  of  the  blanc  mange,  then 
the  rest  of  the  cherries  mixed  with  the 
rest  of  the  blanc  mange.  Chill.  When 
ready  to  serve,  turn  out  on  a  platter 
and  cut  in  wedge  shaped  pieces.  Serve 
with  thin  cream. 

Cherry  Cocoanut  Sponge. — Cook  144 
cups  stoned  cherries  in  one  cup  of  water 
until  tender  ;  sweeten  to  taste.  Dissolve 
one  envelope  of  softened  gelatin  in  three- 
fourths  cup  of  boiling  cherry  juice;  add 
two  tablespoons  of  sugar,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  grated  rind  of  one-lialf  lemon 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Set  aside 
until  slightly  thickened ;  then  fold  in  two 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites ;  add  the  cher¬ 
ries  and  pour  into  a  wet  mold.  Chill. 
Unmold;  sprinkle  with  grated  cocoanut 
and  serve  with  a  soft  custard  made  from 
two  egg  yolks,  two  tablespoons  sugar 
and  one  cup  of  milk. 

Cherry  Fritters. — Cook  144  cups  stoned 
cherries  in  one  cup  of  water  until  tender ; 
sweeten  to  taste.  Make  a  stiff  cornmeal 
mush  by  adding  one-half  cup  of  cornmeal 
to  a  cup  of  boiling  salted  water  and  a  cup 
of  cherry  juice.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler 
one  hour.  Add  the  cherries  and  pour 
into  a  bread  pan  which  has  been  rinsed 
out  with  cold  water.  When  mush  is  cold 
and  firm  cut  in  slices,  roll  in  fine  crumbs 
and  brown  in  hot  fat.  Serve  with  a 
sauce  made  by  thickening  well  sweetened 
cherry  juice  with  cornstarch ;  add  one 
tablespoon  butter  and  lemon  juice  to 
flavor. 

Cherry  and  Pineapple  Jam. — You  will 
need  three  pints  of  pineapple,  two  pints 
sour  cherries  and  granulated  sugar.  Cook 


cherries  with  seeds  until  tender ;  then 
press  through  a  colander  to  remove  seeds. 
Grind  the  pineapple  and  cook.  Mix  the 
cooked  fruits  and  weigh,  using  one  scant 
pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit. 
Cook  until  the  consistency  of  jam.  Pour 
into  sterilized  glasses  and  cover  with 
paraffin  when  cold. 

MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 


More  Lima  Beans 

When  planning,  the  vegetable  garden 
don’t  forget  to  put  in  an  extra  half  or 
even  a  whole  row  of  Lima  beans  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  a  generous  supply  of  dried 
beans  on  hand  for  the  next  Winter.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  to  buy  them  at  the 
grocery,  and  they  are  not  expensive,  but 
those  from  the  home  garden  are  still  less 
expensive  and  are  likely  to  be  of  better 
quality,  to  say  nothing  of  being  at  hand 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  will  be  superfluous  to  the  older 
housekeepers  who,  no  doubt,  have  long 
ago  learned  the  value  of  this  Winter 
vegetable,  but  the  younger  women,  who 
are  just  picking  their  way  along  the  un¬ 
familiar  road  of  cooking  for  a  family, 
may  find  this  hint  of  mine  valuable. 

As  ^long  as  I  can  remember  we  have 
raised  Lima  beans  in  our  garden  and 
eaten  the  green  beans  in  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  with  great  relish,  but  we  have  never 
used  the  dried  beans  as  a  vegetable  un¬ 
til  within  recent  years.  Now  that  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  them  we 
find  them  a  delicious  addition  to  our 
Winter  menus.  Since  learning  about 
them  myself  I  have  been  interested  to 
find  out  whether  other  housekeepers  make 
much  use  of  them  and  I  am  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  many  cooks  do  not  appreciate 
either  their  food  value  or  their  palatabil- 
ity.  Some  of  my  friends  can  the  green 
beans  successfully.  We  have  never  tried 
to  do  so  because  they  come  at  a  time 
when  we  are  very  busy  with  other  things 
and  also  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
dry  them  or,  to  speak  accurately,  to  let 
them  dry  themselves. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  this 
vegetable  is  that  it  is  so  little  trouble. 
We  allow  as  many  as  will  do  so  to  dry 
thoroughly  on  the  vines.  They  may  then 
be  picked  and  shelled  out  at  once  or  left 
in  the  pods  until  a  more  convenient  sea¬ 
son.  If  they  are  shelled  at  once,  a  glass 
fruit  jar  makes  an  ideal  container  for 
them.  Those  that  come  on  too  late  to 
ripen  on  the  vines  we  pick  green  and 
bring  into  the  house  to  dry.  We  spread 
them  out  oil  newspapers  on  the  attic  floor 
where  it  is  very  dry  and  very  light.  They 
should  be  spread  out  in  a  very  thin  layer 
and  be  stirred  around  frequently  so  as 
to  insure  their  drying  on  all  sides,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  mold.  If  these  simple 
precautions  are  followed,  the  beans  will 
be  found  to  be  firm  and  white  when 
shelled  and  very  edible  indeed  when 
properly  prepared. 

There  are  various  ways  of  preparing 
them  for  the  table.  Our  favorite  way  is 
to  bake  them  with  bacon.  For  a  serving 
for  four  people  take  one-balf  pint  of 
beans.  Wash  them  thoroughly  and  soak 
them  over  night,  if  you  choose,  if  not, 
for  10  or  15  minutes  in  warm  water.  The 
over-night  soaking  restores  the  water 
content  that  has  been  dried  out  and  makes 
them  a  little  more  digestible  but  it  is  not 
dssential  for  making  them  tender  or 
palatable.  If  they  are  soaked  over  night 
they  should  be  cooked  in  the  same  water 
or  they  will  lose  flavor.  They  should  be 
boiled  very  slowly  for  an  hour  in  salted 
water.  Then  put  four  strips  of  bacon  in 
the  bottom  of  a  casserole  and  pour  the 
beans  and  the  liquor  over  them.  The 
liquor  should  well  cover  the  beans,  if  it 
does  not,  add  enough  hot  water  to  do  so. 
Now  bake  them  very  slowly  for  three  or 
four  hours,  being  careful  to  see  that  there 
is  sufficient  moisture.  If  it  is  inconven¬ 
ient  to  use  the  oven  for  them,  the  cook¬ 
ing  process  may  be  completed  in  the 
same  dish  in  which  they  were  boiled. 
Continue  the  boiling  for  244  hours  and 
then  add  the  bacon,  then  continue  the 
boiling  for  another  hour.  Salt  pork  may 
be  substituted  for  the  bacon,  or,  if  a 
casserole  and  the  oven  are  used,  pork 
chops  may  be  used.  They  should  be 
placed  ou  top  of  the  beans  instead  of  in 
the  bottom  of  the  casserole. 

Beans  served  in  this  way  should  not 
be  accompanied  by  potatoes;  if  potatoes 
are  served  at  the  same  time  the  meal  is 
unbalanced.  Escalloped  tomatoes  or 
spinach  make  a  good  second  vegetable 
for  a  meal  of  baked  Limas  and  the  salad 
should  be  a  very  light  one. 

ELIZABETH  BALDWIN. 


Woman’s  Work  at  Home 

One  woman  who  lives  on  the  edge  of  a 
large  town,  very  near  three  homes  that 
keep  tourists,  finds  washing  for  the 
travelers  and  drying  and  ironing  the 
clothes  over  night  very  profitable.  If 
you  live  near  a  Summer  resort  or  camp¬ 
ing  ground  you  can  do  washing  for  Sum¬ 
mer  people  and  find  it  easy  and  well-paid 
if  you  learn  to  do  their  nice  articles 
daintily.  Even  if  quite  a  distance  away, 
you  can  send  them  back  and  forth  by 
parcel  post.  There  is  a  pasteboard  hamp¬ 
er  now  made  and  covered  with  strong 
cloth  which  laps  both  ways  with  a  place 
for  your  address  on  one  flap  and  that  of 
your  patron  on  the  other.  These  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  sending  sewing,  mending, 
knitting  and  washings  back  and  forth. 
Ten  pounds  may  be  sent  anywhere  iu  the 
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second  zone  for  16  cents  and  in  the  first 
zone  also,  and  5  lbs.  for  11  cents.  Your 
postmaster  will  give  you  any  further  in¬ 
formation  that  you  may  need  and  if  he 
lias  it,  a  pamphlet  giving  you  parcel  post 
rates.  If  you  will  keep  scales  and  stamps 
you  will  save  yourself  and  your  It.  F.  1). 
man  trouble.  Any  part  of  a  pound  is 
considered  as  one  whole  pound  in  reckon¬ 
ing  parcel  post. 

Weaving  on  one  of  these  new  and  not 
expensive  looms  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
paying  work.  A  friend  of  -mine  lives 
away  out  in  the  country  but  on  a  rural 
route.  She  weaves  rugs  with  one  of 
these  new  looms  and  has  more  than  she 
can  do.  The  patron  sends  the  rags  al¬ 
ready  prepared  and  she  furnishes  the 
warp  and  weaves  them  for  so  much  a 
yard,  depending  on  the  width.  The  rags 
are  sent  by  parcel  post  and  the  rugs  re¬ 
turned  in  the  same- way. 

A  bundle  must  not  measure  more  than 
72  inches  around  the  longest  way.  Fifty 
pounds  may  be  sent  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  70  lbs.  to  the  third 
zone.  Have  some  care  about  preparing 
your  bundles  for  shipment.  Wrap  them 
securely  in  strong  paper  if  you  cannot 
send  in  a  box,  tie  with  two  strong  strings. 
Address  plainly  with  ink,  never  use  a 
pencil.  Put  the  return  address  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  ;  put  on  the  full 
amount  of  postage,  and  you  may  be  quite 
sure  that  your  parcel  will  receive  careful 
attention  and  be  delivered  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


More  About  the  Farm 
Kitchen 

If  I  had  just  my  own  family  of  hus¬ 
band  and  two  children  I  think  it  would 
be  ideal  to  have  a  breakfast  nook  where 
meals  could  be  served  if  all  the  family 
did  not  eat  at  once,  or  if  a  meal  had  -to 
be  got  hurriedly.  I  prefer  for  most  meals 
to  have  a  separate  dining-room  away 
from  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  and  confus¬ 
ion  of  preparing  a  meal.  I  have  a  large 
pantry  so  all  my  supplies  and  utensils 
are  out  of  my  kitchen.  I  have  town  wa¬ 
ter  and  -have  a  sink  and  one  set  tub 
combined.  This  is  very  convenient  as  I 
have  a  washing  machine  and  do  not  need 
two  tubs.  I  burn  oil  in  my  kitchen  range 
and  also  have  a  four-burner  oil  stove  be¬ 
sides.  We  burn  no  coal  or  wood  and  thus 
save  much  labor.  Oil  is  very  clean.  My 
kitchen  is  all  white  and  I  find  this  easy 
to  keep  clean.  Perhaps  gray  would  be 
easier,  but  I  like  a  light  kitchen.  My 
kitchen  has  three  windows  and  a  large 
light  of  glass  in  the  door.  I  have  an 
electric  light  in  the  center  of  the  room 
and  one  over  the  sink.  Also  have  an 
electric  plug  near  table  so  I  can  use 
either  toaster  or  electric  iron  in  the  kitch¬ 
en  if  I  wish.  Our  conditions  are  not 
those  of  a  large  farm,  as  we  only  raise 
fruit,  vegetables  and  poultry.  I  have  a 
growing  business  in  home  canned  goods, 
and  have  a  separate  kitchen  for  this 
work,  which  has  increased  so  much  that 
1  have  to  have  help  to  prepare  the  fam¬ 
ily  meals.  This  business  brings  so  many 
callers  to  the  !»ouse  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  kitchen  always  orderly  and 
as  attractive  as  the  living  room.  A.  j.  u. 

Last  Fall  I  made  a  long  trip  through 
New  Hampshire  and  Northern  New  York, 
and  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  one  of 
the  best  farming  and  dairying  sections  of 
New  York,  I  visited  many  farm  homes. 
Then  I  returned  through  Vermont,  Con¬ 
necticut,  through  Massachusetts,  and  the 
best  farm  kitchen  seen  was  one  planned 
by  an  old  Scotch  lady,  illiterate  at  that, 
and  after  she  was  65  years  old.  She  had 
worked  all  her  life  in  order  that  she 
might  have  -a  convenient  home  in  her  old 
age.  As  to  model  kitchens  suc-h  as  do¬ 
mestic  science  articles  picture  I  have 
never  seen  such  .a  white,  sanitary  place 
in  the  home  of  any  farmer  who  is  an 
“honest  to  goodness”  farmer  and  not  a 
“pleasure”  farmer.  If  all  the  good  points 
could  be  assembled  in  one  home,  and  I 
am  sure  they  could,  we  would  be  fortu¬ 
nate  indeed.  My  idea  of  a  convenient 
kitchen  is  one  large  enough  to  work  in, 
not  the  one  step  to  table  and  stove  vari¬ 
ety.  1  have  tried  both  kinds,  and  I  find 
it  less  tiresome  to  move  about  than  to 
stand  in  one  place.  Then,  too,  a  farm¬ 
er's  wife  often  needs  special  help  at 
thrashing  and  silo-filling  seasons,  and  a 
kitchen  should  be  sufficiently  large  -to  al¬ 
low.  two  or  more  to  work  efficiently.  My 
Scotch  lady  had  this  medium-sized  kitch¬ 
en,  and  her-  bathroom  was  near  the 
kitchen  and  her  bedroom,  as  she  was  the 
chief  user ;  the  usual  toilet  facilities  were 
provided  her  guests  in  their  rooms.  There 
is  a  wash-room  for  men  just  outside  of 
kitchen.  Water  is  pumped  by  windmill. 
The  kitchen  range  is  near  bathroom  and 
connected  to  a  hot-water  storage  boiler, 
hot  and  cold  water  at  sink,  which  is  re¬ 
cessed,  and  the  cupboard  also  recessed. 

I  do  not  favor  eating  my  meals  in  the 
kitchen.  I  do  think  meals  should  be 
served  in  a  room  clean  and  fresh  where 
we  can  eat  in  comfort  and  enjoy  dainty 
table  linen,  etc.  It  is  better  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  all  of  us  for  that  matter 
In  my  home  it  does  not  make  much  more 
work,  as  I  have  a  serving  shelf  from 
kitchen  to  dining-room,  cut  through  the 
wall. 

For  some  time  I  have  had  in  mind  a 
sink  cabinet  which  I  intended  to  have 
built  by  my  sink,  and  I  think  where  the 
sink  is  so  situated  as  ‘to  make  it  possible 
it  would  be  a  help  to  farm  wives  and 
also  add  to  the  general  appearance  of 


the  kitchen.  There  are  so  many  things 
to  be  used  about  the  sink  work  that  are 
not  attractive  and  do  clutter  up  the 
sink.  I  much  prefer  the  iron  drain  board 
(enameled  to  match)  as  it  is  far  more 
sanitary.  Cabinet  at  right — flush  with 
sink  and  wide  as  sink,  painted  with 
enamel  paint,  not  glass  doors.  This  will 
hold  all  those  things  too  numerous  to 
mention  that  are  in  common  use  about  a 
sink,  and  one  does  not  have  to  take  a 
step  to  reach  them.  The  cabinet  would 
face  the  sink.  There  should  be  hooks 
for  brushes  and  a  small  towel  rack  for 
the  paper  towels.  The  top  of  cabinet 
should  reach  to  ceiling  to  avoid  dust 
settling  on  top. 

My  friend,  whose  kitchen  was  carefully 
planned,  had  her  pantry  made  mouse  and 
rat-proof,  when  she  re-built  her  kitchen. 
This  is  quite  simple.  Over  the  laths 
tack  good  quality  wire  mosquito  netting ; 
they  cannot  gnaw  through  it,  and  it  lasts 
for  years,  as  no  moisture  gets  to  it.  The 
plaster  is  then  applied  in  the  usual  way. 

An  item  that  would  save  hours  of  labor, 
but  one  that  I  seldom  see.  is  a  dumb 
waiter  from  kitchen  to  cellar.  Think 
of  the  trips  with  fruit  and  vegetables  it 
would  save !  Another  is  a  built-in  wood- 
box.  I  would  have  swing  door  between 
dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  built-in 
cupboard  near  the  stove  for  the  heavy 
kettles  and  skillets,  also  a  built-in  ironing 
board  and  cabinet.  Mabel  e.  crumb. 


Cosmos  Flower  Lace 

For  scarf  steel  hook  No.  13,  cotton 
No.  20,  coarser  or  finer  according  to 
linen. 

For  the  flower  chain  7,  join  in  a  ring. 

'Second  Row — Chain  5,  three  for  a 
treble,  two  for  space,  1  treble,  Chain  2, 
1  treble,  chain  2  for  7  tr.  8  spaces,  join. 

Third  Row. — Chain  3  for  a  tr.  6  more 
treble,  in  space,  7  tr.'  in  each  7  other 
spaces,  join. 

Fourth  Row. — Chain  4,  7  double 

trebles,  chain  4,  8  d.  tr.  all  around  taking 


Cosmos  Flower  Lace  for  Scarf 

every  tr.  but  the ‘last  one.  These  are  the 
•petals. 

Fifth  Row — Chain  5,  7  long  tr.,  that  is, 
put  thread  over  hook  3  times  and  work 
them  off  by  two,  keeping  the  last  stitch 
on  the  hook ;  over,  pull  through  all  the 
•stitches,  chain  9,  catch  over  chain  4  of 
previous  row.  Chain  9,  8  1.  tr.  in  each 
of  the  5  other  petals  a  join  -on  top  of  first 
petal. 

Sixth  Row. — 5  double  over,  chain  9 
picot  5  d.,  picot  5  d.,  all  around,  join  in¬ 
visibly  on  the  back. 

Second  Flower. — 'In  making  the  last 
row  join  to  first1  by  5  d.  chain  1,  drop  it, 
insert  hook  in  picot  of  first  flower  (tak¬ 
ing  care  to  have  the  point  of  1  petal  be¬ 
tween  two  petals  of  the  one  that  is  fin¬ 
ished)  ;  pull  thread  through  picot  chain 
2.  join  to  form  picot  5  d.  chain  1.  Drop 
it,  insert  hook  in  next  picot,  chain  2, 
finish  picot  5,  double  on  next  chain  9. 
Repeat  joining  4  picots  in  each  cosmos, 
then  5  d.  picot  5  d.  picot  5  d.  all  around. 
Make  as  many  cosmos  as  the  width  of 
scarf. 

For  the  clot’ll  make  a  row  of  doable 
over  hem,  then  for  each  cosmos  allow 
two  clusters  of  S  d.  .tr.  on  right  side  at 
righthand  chain  4.  7  d.  tr. 

First  Row. — Chain  7,  S  d.  tr.,  chain  7, 
and  repeat  to  the  end,  break  thread. 

Second  Row. — Tie  thread  above  first 
stitch  chain  7  for  a  d.  1.  tr.  7  d.  tr.  over 
d.  tr.,  always  taking  both  threads,  chain 
4  a  double  over  7  chain  of  previous  row, 
chain  4,  8  double  as  in  lacet  work. 

Third  row. — Like  first  row. 

Fourth  Row. — Like  second  row.  Al¬ 
ways  work  on  right  side.  To  join  the 
thread  on  first  chain  of  cluster,  chain  10, 
drop  it,  insert  hook  in  picot  of  cosmos, 
pull  through  chain  10,  slip  stitch  on  third 
d.  tr.  Chain  10,  pull  through  second 
picot,  chain  10,  si.  st.  on  fifth  d.  tr., 
chain  10,  pull  through  third  picot  chain 
10  si.  st.  on  eighth  d.  tr.  chain  10,  pull 
through  fourth  picot,  chain  10  si.  st.  on 
first  d.  tr.  of  second  cluster  and  repeat. 
There  are  8  picots  to  join  with  these  two 
clusters. 

For  the  sides,  a  row  of  doubles  over 
hem,  then  chain  3  for  a  tr.,  1  tr.  picot, 
1  tr.,  chain  5  thread  over  hook,  miss  5 
double  insert  hook  in  sixth  d.  2  tr.  picot, 
1  tr.  chain,  5  over.  Repeat  on  both  sides 
of  scarf.  EMILIE  PENNLER. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Sunday  night  and  Monday  a  regular 
downpour  of  rain,  fields  are  washed  out 
in  gullies,  roads  corroded,  and  now  the 
sun  has^baked  the  beaten  soil.  Farmers 
are  busily  engaged  in  harrowing,  disk¬ 
ing  and  preparing  the  soil  for  corn  plant¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  someone  has  to  eke  out 
an  existence  on  the  hillsides,  but  I  verily 
believe  nature  intended  them  to  be  shaded 
and  held  steady  with  interlacing  trees ; 
yet,  year  after  year  the  timber  decreases, 
storms  and  droughts  increase,  bird  life 
becomes  scarce  and  insects,  man’s  great¬ 
est  foe,  becomes  more  plentiful.  Who 
will  win?  Joel  speaks  of  them  as  “a  na¬ 
tion  strong  and  without  number,  and 
that  nothing  shall  escape  them.”  Is  it  a 
losing  fight  between  man  and  the  insect 
life  that  seems  bent  on  destroying  our 
very  substance  of  earthly  existence?  Wil¬ 
ful  waste  makes  woeful  want,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics  billions  are  spent  for 
non-essentials  to  millions  for  the  has-to- 
be’s,  and  yet  the  great  majority  of  us  are 
bending  every  energy  and  striving  with 
might  and  main  to  eke  out  a  fairly  de¬ 
cent  living  and  never  half  succeeding.  We 
ask  for  only  the  most  essential — our  ta¬ 
bles  supplied,  our  backs  clothed,  our  feet 
shod— to  be  just  comfortable,  and  a  tiny 
bit  laid  by  somewhere  for  the  rainy  day, 
the  inevitable  sickness,  the  last  sad  rites, 
when  all  that  is  mortal  of  us  or  those 
we  love,  is  laid  away  —  even  death  is 
most  expensive. 

I  think  what  a  help  it  would  be  here 
in  our  neighborhood  if  some  public- 
spirited  citizen  would  build  up  some  en¬ 
terprise  that  would  furnish  Winter  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  many  who  spend  so  many 
days  of  enforced  idleness.  Rail  splitting, 
board  riving  and  stave  making  used  to 
furnish  Winter  work,  but  now  good  tim¬ 
ber  is  far  too  scarce  for  that.  Wire  fences, 
tin  and  fiber  roofs  are  taking  the  place 
of  wood,  and  no  doubt  are  safer  than  the 
old-fashioned  material.  Sawed  staves  are 
used  for  barrels  and  if  they  are  all  like 
some  we  procured  for  vinegar,  they  are 
hardly  worth  hauling  home. 

The  “64  out  of  100  eggs”  incubator 
babies,  are  at  home  and  domiciled  under 
mother  hens ;  oatmeal,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
cornbread,  water,  grit  and  grass  are  the 
feeds  given ;  will  tell  you  results  later 
on.  If  successful  with  these,  will  try 
more  later  on.  I  am  trying  to  build  up 
a  flock  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  not 
that  I  like  them  best,  but  they  were  the 
cheapest  strain  accessible. 

Days  have  passed ;  on  the  night  of 
April  19  we  had  a  freeze  and  heavy 
frost,  cold  winds  that  damaged  the  early 
vegetables.  -Many  fruit  blooms  are  yet 
alive,  many  of  the  incubator  chicks  dead ; 
no  really  warm  place  to  keep  them  from 
chilling. 

One  is  surely  tired  when  night  comes  ; 
a  bit  of  ’hoeing,  onions  partly  washed  out, 
peas  buried  in  the  ground,  some  more 
bunch  beans  planted,  chicken  runs  cleaned 
and  limed,  up  and  down  the  hill  to  see 
after  chicks,  away  to  the  turkey  nest. 
Crows  ate  all  of  one  hen’s  eggs  except 
three.  I  set  a  hen ;  three  trips  to  run 
a  neighbor's  rooster  home,  housework,  a 
letter  .to  one  of  the  absent  lads,  yard 
swept,  cake  baked,  has  about  filled  to¬ 
day’s  program.  Tomorrow,  should  it  come, 
will  be  just  about  the  same.  Some  days 
are  just  spent  filling  in  the  drab  colored 
background — or  is  it  our  thoughts  that 
color  our  work?  And  yet  where  have 
they ’been  today?  I  know  partly;  it  was 
a  bit  of  hoarded  savings  intended  for 
other  purposes  that  had  to  go  for  needed 
grass  seed  and  oats  to  sow’.  It’s  a  red 

field,  that  has  grinned  at  me  for  years 

right  in  front  of  the  door,  and  every 

month  its  grin  grows  broader.  If  I  were 
able  I  would  cover  it  with  cedar  brush 
if  nothing  else.  Do  you  know,  little 
things  like  that  hurt  worse  than  big 
ones,  in  a  way ;  they  are  like  a  tight 

shoe  pinching  a  corn.  And  then  again — 
well,  it’s  just  naturally  hard  times  for 
all  of  us.  One  of  our  neighbors,  only  a 
mother  and  son  in  family  ;  people  say  if 
anyone  will  work  they  can  have  plenty, 
but  this  boy  works  from  early  dawn  un¬ 
til  long  after  dark.  He  even  makes  ax 
handles  or  rives  boards  when  it  is  rain¬ 
ing,  but  he  is  in  debt,  and  last  year 
failed  even  to  make  interest.  His 
mother  has  been  sick  for  months,  he  is 
out  of  feed,  out  of  money,  and  has  tried 
for  days  to  borrow.  Though  he  is  hon¬ 
est  as  the  day  is  long  very  few  have  corn 
to  sell,  and  they  sell  for  the  money. 
Very  few  have  money  to  loan,  and  it  is 
already  loaned.  Not  telling  this  for  help ; 
it’s  just  real,  that’s  all,  and  many  more 
are  being  hard  pressed,  so  one  finds  it 
hard  to  throw  in  the  bright  colors  at 
times.  We  only  cling  the  closer  to  that 
dear  hand,  for  after  all  God  knows 
best,  those  whom  He  loves  He  chastens. 
It  takes  rainy  days  as  well  as  sunshine 
to  produce  beautiful  crops.  If  the  day 
has  been  dreary  and  dull  we  are  glad  we 
are  one  day  nearer  home — if  it  has  been 
full  of  joy  and  gladness  we  are  glad  we 
are  alive  and  can  share  a  bit  of  our  joy 
with  others. 

“It’s  just  a  little  sunshine, 

Just  a  little  rain, 

Just  a  bit  of  gladness, 

Just  a  bit  of  pain.” 

And  that,  dear  hearts,  is  all  of  life’s 
refrain.  MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


Little  Helps  and 
Conveniences  in  Kitchen 

_  A  cupboard  that  just  fits  under  the 
kitchen  table  will  offer  scope  for  many 
things,  and  lacking  wall  room  for  a  high- 
top  cabinet  this  is  a  great,  thing. 

_  A  glass  shelf  put  up  over  the  kitchen 
sink  will  make  room  for  the  various 
compounds  and  cleansing  powders  to  be 
used.  A  recent  experience  with  a  sink 
that  the  enamel  split  off,  shows  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  setting  strong  cleaning  powders, 
boxes,  etc.,  on  the  sink.  The  shelf  above 
keeps  them  handy  and  also  keeps  them 
away  from  children.  One  woman  I  know 
has  a  supplementary  cupboard  all  white 
lined,  adjustable  shelved,  which  supplies 
the  needed  stowaway  convenience. 

Frequent  varnishing  of  the  kitchen 
linoleum  divides  the  work  of  cleaning ; 
such  a  floor  yields  readily  to  a  broom 
and  dust  mop,  except  for  occasional  mop- 
pings.  It  is  worth  while  to  keep  the 
linoleum  shining.  It  protects  it,  and  it 
doesn’t  wear  out,  which  is  a  big  item. 

The  kitchen  wall  varnished  or  finished 
with  any  one  of  the  various  commercial 
finishes  that  leave  a  hard  smooth  surface 
can  be  wiped  off  readily,  but  lacking  the 
full  finish  of  the  wall  a  strip  of  a  desir¬ 
able  width  back  and  around  about  the 
stove  as  it  may  be,  helps  a  lot.  Grease 
and  things  will  spatter,  but  a  hard  fin¬ 
ished  wall  is  cleaned  by  a  few  deft  move¬ 
ments  of  the  wash  cloth. 

If  your  kitchen  windows  steam  up  and 
obstruct  the  view,  keep  a  chamois  skin 
of  good  size,  wring  it  from  clear  water, 
as  dry  as  you  can  and  wipe  the  window 
surface.  This  is  the  easiest  window 
cleaning  method  of  which  we  have  heard 
and  it  does  the  work ! 

If  gas  is  used  for  household  purposes, 
and  the  woodwork  seems  to  get  filmed 
with  gray,  a  little  kerosene  will  remove 
this  film  and  leave  the  surface  bright  and 
shining.  The  odor  passes  almost  at  once. 

A  small  oven  on  the  gas  stove  is  a 
wonderful  help.  This  fits  over  one  cover, 
and  all  kinds  of  things  can  be  prepared 
in  .it,  instead-  of  lighting  the  big  oven. 
It  is  a  big  saving  to  the  user  of  gas. 

If  the  linoleum  has  cracked,  a  strip 
of  brass  binding,  such  as  used  for  bind¬ 
ing  linoleum  edges,  can  easily  be  applied 
over  the  crack  and  save  enlargement  of 
the  hole.  Small  brass  corners  such  as 
used  on  stairs  put  in  the  corners  of  the 
kitchen  save  much  corner  cleaning. 

There  is  a  small  patent  clothes-line 
some  50  ft.  in  length  that  is  almost  in¬ 
dispensable  around  a  house.  It  can  be 
attached  over  a  door,  and  when  not 
wanted  in  use  can  be  reeled  up.  Its  use 
is  obvious  and  elastic,  each  woman  find¬ 
ing  her  own  especial  use  for  it.  These 
lines  cost  about  35  cents. 

Lacking  a  porcelain-topped  table  dif¬ 
ferent  women  have  devised  different  sub¬ 
stitutes.  One  table  in  a  basement  is 
covered  with  linoleum,  the  same  is  just 
as  useful  on  a  kitchen  table,  and  easily 
cleaned.  Lacking  this  the  plebeian  white 
oilcloth  ean  be  pasted  right  on  to  the 
table  and  it  gives  a  smooth  surface,  easy 
to  clean,  never  shifting  around  out  of 
place,  and  it  wears  several  times  as  long 
as  it  otherwise  would.  It  takes  about  30 
minutes  to  fix  such  a  cover.  Flour  mixed 
with .  water  cold,  is  the  only  paste  used 
and  it  is  used  thick.  A  rolling  pin  will 
smooth  the  surface  after  the  oilcloth  is 
pasted  and  remove  wrinkles.  Such  a 
cover,  too,  is  useful  for  plant  tables  or 
shelves,  the  paste  makes  it  so  stable  and- 
easy  to  clean  and  tidy.  Loose  oilcloth 
covers  are  always  shifting. 

Pieces  cut  from  inner  automobile  tubes 
make  very  good  protectors  under  plants, 
and  a  small  rubber  mat  ean  be  used  on 
a  sink  shelf  to  keep  the  corrosive  powders 
on,  for  most  of  them  are  more  or  less 
corrosive. 

I  use  an  old  tile  for  a  “kitchen  bou¬ 
quet”  holder.  This  sets  in  a  corner  and 
holds  the  various  brooms  etc.,  in  daily 
use.  It  is  a  great  convenience.  Therthings 
are  held  compactly  at  base  and  flare 
enough-  at  top  to  give  instant  and  easy 
access  to  any  utensil  desired. 

A  tray  is  very  useful  in  setting  table, 
or  in  clearing,  or  in  carrying  away  dishes 
after  they  are  wiped.  Sometimes  round 
japanned  trays  can  be  had  at  the  10-cent 
stores,  and  these  are  of  great  use.  The 
oblong  trays  of  better  quality  give  more 
surface  for  carrying  things  in  setting  and 
clearing  a  table.  On  a  10-cent  tray  we 
place  the  cups  for  the  individual  dessert, 
gelatine  or  whatever  it  is,  fill  them  and 
set  aside  till  wanted;  easy  to  handle, 
easy  to  clean,  easy  method  of  serving, 
unless  one  is  doing  individual  serving, 
when  a.  smaller  -tray  is  sufficient. 

A  pair  of  shears  is  very  useful  in  the 
kitchen.  We  trim  pie  crusts  with  them, 
cut  up  lettuce,  shred1  it,  cut  parsley  or 
cress,  cut  flowers,  in  fact,  once  keep  a 
pair  of  kitchen  shears  you  will  find  it 
hard  to  get  along  wdthout  them.  They 
are  washed  the  .same  as  knives  and  forks, 
and  besides  being  handy,  they  save  the 
better  shears  for  better  purposes,  al¬ 
though  the  kitchen  shears  are  entitled  to 
an  occasional  sharpening.  Cutting  them 
on  the  neck  of  a  bottle  does  wonders, 
lacking  a  better  sharpener. 

ROSE  SEELYE  MILLER. 


The  tongue  can  no  man  tame ;  it  is  an 
unruly  evil. — St.  James. 
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A  Message  to  the  Man 
who  needs  a  Separator 
\  and  Whnts  die  Best 
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Try 

Let  it  prove 
how  much 
cream  it  will 
save 


Compare  an  improved  De  Laval  side-by- 
side  with  any  other.  See  it  yourself;  and 
when  you  do  you  will  not  need  an  expert  to 
tell  you  which  one  is  by  far  the  better  de¬ 
signed  and  made,  sure  to  last  longer,  do  bet¬ 
ter  work,  and  prove  the  better  investment. 

And  if  merely  seeing  does  not  convince  you, 
go  a  step  further  and  try  a  De  Laval  side- 
by-side  with  any  other.  Not  one  buyer  in  a 
hundred  ever  does  that  and  fails  to  choose 
the  De  Laval.  Your  De  Laval  Agent  will 
gladly  arrange  a  trial  for  you. 

Then  after  you  have  seen  and  tried  the 
improved  De  Laval,  after  you  have  convinced 
yourself  that  it  is  better  than  any  other,  trade 
in  your  old  separator  as  partial  payment  on 
the  new  machine,  which  you  can  buy  on  such 
easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  out  of 
the  savings  it  makes. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  your  local  De  Laval 
Agent,  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 

Hand  Electric  Belt 


Trade 

in  your  old 
Separator  as 
Partial 
Payment 


See  Your 
De  Laval  Agent 


H*aves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Ths  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  s 


Kill  Rats w.; 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
bills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab- 
I  solutely  sate.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danys*  Virus. 

__  _  ,  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

pK AA  BOOK  mice,  t e  1 1  i  n g  about  V  IK  U 8 
■  ■  w  ■»  ftnd  new  to  get  some. 

T.  B.  Virus,  ltd.  121  W.  I5tb  Street  New  York 


You  Can’t  Milk  a 

Fly-Pestered  Cow  Dry 

She  retains  the  last — the  richest. 

That’s  why  your  milk  always  tests  lower  in  butter- 
fat  during  fly-time. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

— has  the  odor  of  the  pines 

Pleasant  and  healthful  to  folks,  but  repelling  to 
flies  and  mosquitoes. 

Remember,  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  is  the  fly  chaser 
with  a  kick. 

It’s  the  odor  that  does  it. 

It  does  not  taint  the  milk,  gum  the  hair  nor  blister. 
It  is  most  economical  to  use.  A  single  gallon  will 
last  the  average  farmer  all  summer. 

Unconditionally  guaranteed. 

If  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  does  not  prevent  the  milk  slump, 
make  your  cows  milkable  in  fly-time,  save  your  horse¬ 
flesh  all  summer  long,  it  will  not  cost  you  one  cent . 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Twenty-four-year-old 
Cow 

Who  said  a  cow  is  too  old  to  be  profit¬ 
able  when  she  enters  her  teens?  The  ac¬ 
companying  picture  shows  a  cow  that 
:ias  gone  all  through  her  teens,  success¬ 
fully  passed  the  voting  age  and  is  now 
entering  her  twenty-fourth  year.  Has 
she  been  profitable?  Ask  Frank  L.  Coon, 
of  Madison  Co..  N.  Y.,  who  has  owned 
ier  since  she  was  two  years  old.  At 
that  age  she  freshened  and  has  given 
birth  to  a  good  live  calf  every  year  since. 

But  you  are  thinking  that  Mr.  Coon 
has  kept  her  as  an  expensive  relic.  No, 
lie  is  not  built  that  way.  He  says  the 
last  three  or  four  years  have  been  her 
most  profitable  ones  for  him,  and  that 
she  is  starting  out  as  well  this  year  as 
usual. 

Does  he  favor  her  in  the  feeding?  No, 
she  eats  her  hay  just  as  the  other  cows 
do,  and  grinds  it  well,  too.  Does  he  feed 
her  more  grain  than  the  other  cows?  No, 
she  is  no  favorite  along  that  line.  She 
is  treated  no  better  than  the  other  cows, 


it  is  not  known  how  much  feed  you  use 
daily,  but  I  presume  you  feed  according 
to  production.  If  you  will  mix  with  each 
500  lbs.  of  the  24  per  cent  ration,  300 
lbs.  of  linseed  meal  and  200  lbs.  of  corn- 
meal  or  corn  and  cobmeal,  you  will  have 
a  ration  that  will  analyze  23.4  per  cent 
of  protein.  A  good  home-mixed  ration 
which  should  give  good  results  with  the 
roughage  you  have  available  is  150  lbs. 
corn  and  cobmeal.  cornmeal  or  hominy, 
200  lbs.  flour  or  standard  middlings,  200 
lbs.  ground  oats  or  wheat  bran.  200  lbs. 
gluten  feed.  50  lbs.  oilmeal  and  10  lbs. 
salt.  This  ration  has  an  analysis  of  23 
per  cent  protein,  5.5  per  cent  fat  and  G 
per  cent  fiber.  It  is  suggested  that  as  a 
Summer  feed  you  use  a  ration  carrying 
approximately  1G  per  cent  of  protein. 

J.  w.  B. 


Ice  Cream  at  the  South 

We  have  made  several  statements 
about  the  manufacture  and  use  of  ice 
cream  in  the  Southern  States.  It  appears 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  cream  used 


The  Cow  and  Her  Owner 


and  gets  no  grain  when  dry  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  time  until  a  short  time  before 
freshening,  and  then  ouly  until  she  can 
get  out  to  pasture. 

She  has  been  a  temperate  cow  and  has 
enjoyed  good  health  and  in  the  22  years 
of  milking  has  never  been  sick  a  day,  nor 
off  on  her  mess  of  milk.  By  the  way  she 
never  tasted  silage  and  has  all  her  teeth, 
though  the  front  ones  are  a  little  worse 
for  wear.  Her  mother  was  a  Jersey  and 
the  sire  a  purebred  Guernsey.  She  gives 
extra  rich  milk  and  has  helped  her  owner 
who  is  shown  in  the  picture  to  arrive  at 
a  little  more  than  three  score  years  in 
good  health  with  a  pocket  full  of  money. 

CLINTON  J.  COON. 


Adding  Sweet  to  Ripe 
Cream 

How  late  can  fresh  cream  he  added 
to  ripe  cream  before  churning?  If  the 
sweet  cream  is  added  three  hours  before 
churning,  will  the  sweet  cream  make  but¬ 
ter  or  stay  in  the  buttermilk?  W.  W.  T. 

Malvern,  Pa. 

Fresh  cream  should  not  be  added  to 
ripened  cream  as  late  as  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  churning.  It  would  he  better  to 
ripen  the  cream  over  night  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  72  degrees  Fahr.  previous 
to  churning.  Put  the  fresh  cream  in  a 
separate  container  at  least  12  hours  be¬ 
fore  churning.  This  will  give  you  better 
results,  I  am  sure.  J.  w.  B. 


Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

How  should  I  feed  linseed  oilmeal  with 
a  dairy  ration  containing  24  per  cent 
protein?  I  have  10  Holstein  cows,  feed 
roughage  and  corn  fodder,  morning  and 
evening,  clover  hay  at  noon.  I  do  not 
have  enough  clover  hay  to  feed  more 
than  once  a  day.  I  signed  up  for  a  ton 
a  month  of  the  24  per  cent  ration  hut 
find  it  is  not  enough  for  the  10  cows.  I 
would  also  like  a  good  homemade  ration 
with  the  roughage  I  feed.  J.  s.  L. 

Oley,  Pa. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  just  what  quan¬ 
tities  of  feeds  should  be  recommended  to 
be  fed  with  your  24  per  cent  ration,  as 


in  the  South  is  made  by  dissolving  the 
milk  powders  in  water  and  adding  un¬ 
salted  butter  thoroughly  mixed  up  with 
the  solution.  This  mixture  is  sweetened 
and  reinforced  with  eggs,  sugar  and  other 
matters,  and  frozen  as  ice  cream. 

We  find  upon  investigation  that  much 
the  same  methods  are  used  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  some  of  the  northern  manu¬ 
facturers  use  considerable  sweet  butter 
and  milk  powder,  hut  this  practice  seems 
to  be  now  decreasing. 

It  seems  that  some  years  ago  consid¬ 
erable  ice  cream  was  shipped  south  to 
hotels  and  dealers.  This  ice  cream  was 
chiefly  made  in  Washington  or  Balti¬ 
more,  and  large  quantities  of  it  were 
shipped.  Following  the  plan  of  most 
other  handlers  of  dairy  products,  these 
manufacturers  are  now  establishing  their 
own  plants  in  the  South.  Where  it  is 
necessary  they  ship  the  cream  to  these 
southern  points,  and  manufacture  the  ice 
cream  locally.  This  decreases  the  cost, 
not  only  of  shipping  the  frozen  product, 
hut  the  sugar  and  the  condensed  milk  can 
he  shipped  at  a  lower  cost  than  the 
finished  product. 

In  passing  through  the  dairy  sections 
of  the  South  we  have  freqently  seen  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  fact  that  ice  cream 
was  made  locally  and  shipped  to  points 
less  than  100  miles  away.  This  seems  to 
be  following  the  general  course  of  most 
manufacturing  enterprises  for  while  in 
former  years  the  custom  was  to  make 
the  goods  at  one  central  point  and  send 
them  in  all  directions.  It  is  now  quite 
customary  to  go  into  the  section  where 
sales  are  made  and  manufacture  the 
products  right  there.  All  this,  of  course, 
adds  to  the  possibilities  of  southern 
dairying  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
before  many  years  ice  cream  will  he 
made  in  some  of  the  middle  or  border 
States  of  the  South  and  shipped  to  the 
North;  thus  reversing  the  old-time  plan. 


He:  “Can  I  marry 'on  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  a  year?”  She:  “Not  me.” — Life. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Diagnosing  Disease  by 
Electricity 

“The  world  do  move,”  as  the  old  saying 
has  it,  and  new  discoveries  astonish  the 
people  now  and  then.  One  of  the  latest 
was  discussed  and  considered  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board,  held  in  Madison  June  8, 
1926.  It  is  a  method  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  certain  diseases  with  a 
special  instrument  which  measures  the 
frequency  of  wave  lengths  of  a  drop  of 
blood  from  the  animal  in  question.  It 
was  devised  by  Arthur  Engle,  an  elec¬ 
trician  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  by  him 
has  been  tested  out  on  several  Wisconsin 
dairy  farms,  notably  those  of  Fred  Pabst, 
at  Oconomowoc,  Dr.  Munn,  at  Janes¬ 
ville,  and  the  Werne  farm  at  Waukesha. 
The  inventor  has  devised  an  instrument 
which  registers  a  difference  in  wave 
lengths  between  normal  and  abnormal 
with  an  accuracy  which  it  is  alleged,  per¬ 
mits  of  the  diagnosis  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis,  and  contagious  abortion  and  even 
some  diseases  of  man. 

In  making  the  diagnosis  with  his  elec¬ 
trical  instrument  Mr.  Engle  is  said  to 
take  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  animal  up¬ 
on  a  sterilized  blotter.  From  this  speci¬ 
men  of  blood,  he  tests  the  wave  lengths 
in  his  machine  and  obtains  units  of  meas¬ 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  'ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
June  21,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Haekettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bui 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.52% 

No.  3  white  oats . 5 1% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 85% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 83% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $29.90 

Hard  W.  bran  .  30.40 

Bed-dog  flour  .  38.40 

White  hominy  .  31.65 

Yellow  hominy  .  31.65 

Gluten  feed  .  39.65 

Flour  middlings  .  34.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal .  38.65 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  43.90 

34%  linseed  meal  . 51.65 


ure  such  as  are  used  in  measuring  radio 
wave  lengths.  The  wave  'length  from  the 
blood  of  an  animal  in  normal  health  will 
be  given  off  within  a  range  of  38  to  41, 
while  lengths  recorded  as  abnormal  or 
subnormal  to  these  lengths  are  regarded 
as  indicative  of  the  presence  of  some 
disease  or  derangement.  Certain  dis¬ 
eases,  it  is  alleged,  produce  wave  lengths 
of  a  certain  measure  above  or  below  the 
normal  length  registered  in  health.  The 
length  of  the  wave  frequency  within  a 
certain  range,  will  indicate  a  certain  dis¬ 
ease.  Mr.  Engle,  for  example,  reported 
that  he  had  found  the  waves  of  con¬ 
tagious  abortion  disease  running  in 
lengths  of  from  42  to  48. 

The  inventor  goes  farther,  for  he  al¬ 
leges  that  he  has  successfully  used  fre¬ 
quency  wave  lengths  as  a  remedy  for  the 
abortion  disease.  The  treatment  has,  he 
states,  caused  improvements  and  checked 
abortion  in  herds  known  to  be  affected 
with  the  disease.  He  is  reported  to  have 
asserted  at  the  conference  that  when  the 
treatment  was  applied  to  the  cows  of  the 
herd  owned  by  Dr.  Munn  abortion  ceased 
and  his  blood  tests  for  abortion  infection 
checked  with  those  made  by  the  aggluti¬ 
nation  method.  Mr.  Pabst  and  his  herd 
veterinarian  substantiated  Mr.  Engle’s 
statements  relative  to  the  tests  made  on 
cows  in  the  Pabst  herd,  but  did  not  ex¬ 
press  absolute  confidence  in  the  test.  Mr. 
Pabst  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  to  the 
writer,  that  the  matter  was  promising 
and  well  worthy  of  extended  experimen¬ 
tation,  and  it  seems  likely  that  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  to  carry  on  the  work. 
A  committee  headed  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Walms- 
ley,  Chicago,  who  represents  milk  deal¬ 
ers,  and  two  veterinarians,  is  said  to  have 
recommended  later,  to  John  D.  Jones,  Jr., 
Wisconsin  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
that  Mr.  Engle  be  aided  in  conducting 
his  tests  for  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis 
in  cattle ;  the  idea  being  to  check  them 
with  the  findings  obtained  by  tuberculin 
testing.  The  experiments  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  decide  whether  the  device  de¬ 
veloped  by  Mr.  Engle  is  capable  of  the 
accurate  diagnosis  of  bovine  tuberculosis 
and  whether  it  can  detect  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  cases  than  the  tuberculin  test, 
which  is  reported  to  be  slightly  more 
than  90  per  cent  accurate. 

The  preliminary  hearing  was  called  by 
Commissioner  Jones  and  was  attended 
by  Dr.  F.  D.  Walmsley  and  Dr.  C.  E. 
Cotton,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  L.  E.  Day, 
of  St.  Paul,  as  a  committee  representing 
the  American  Veterinary  Association, 
and  by  other  veterinarians  and  some 
dairy  farmers.  Further  developments 
will  be  awaited  with  considerable  inter¬ 
est.  A.  S.  A. 


This  day  comes  E.  Dallis  to  see  me 
from  Atlanta,  and  tells  me  how  they  do 
not  have  daylight  saving  time  in  Albany, 
Ga.,  where  he  dwells,  and  there  is  a 
clock  there  that  strikes  the  hour,  and  a 
Negro  woman  at  his  home  who  says, 
“Eleven  o’clock  all  over  the  world.” 
“Nay,”  quoth  her  mistress,  “it  is  12 
o’clock  in  New  York  and  9  o’clock  in 
Denver  and  8  o’clock  in  San  Francisco.” 
“Well,”  said  the  ancient  Negro  woman, 
“thank  the  Lord  I  live  in  a  town  where 
11  o’clock  is  11  o’clock” — F.  P.  A.,  in 
New  York  World. 


Cuts  silo  filling 
cost  In  half/ 

is  what  numerous  users  tell  us  of  the  new  Blizzard, 
Here’s  one  statement  that  tells  why: 

"With  the  old  cutter  it  took  two  men  to  operate  the 
tractor  and  cutter,  where  now  one  can  do  it  easily.  ”  And 
here’s  more  reasons  why:  “It  runs  easier  than  any  cutter 
I  ever  ran  of  the  size,  and  there  is 
almost  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  \ 

corn  it  will  take  r,  We’ve 

through.”  " 

Been 
Building 
Blizzards 
Over 
25  Years 


[his 

Outperforms 

Previous 

Models 


Rons  E»»y — Give* 
Snrpriiinf  Capacity 

"We  filled  *  great  mi _ 

silos  with  the  500  Blizzard 
Cutter.  We  owned  S  differ¬ 
ent  eilo  fillers  —  some  biff 
ones  —  before  we  bought 
this.  I  like  Blizzard  better 
than  any  other.  It  is  sur- 

S rising  how  easy  it  runs  and 
ie  amount  of  corn  it  takes 
through." 

Wm.  Frau  techy,  Dover ,  O. 


Blizzard  & 

Fordion 

"We  used  a 
Fordson  tractor 
for  power  and  found  it  plenty 
large  enough  to  run  the  400 
Blizzard.  We  cut  from  12  to  14 
tons  ofagreen  Ullage,  per  hour 
,  and  blew  it  88  feet.  We  ran 
\  a  large  load  of  green  corn 
through  in  4  mins.,  25  secs. 
Gangan  Bros.,  Route  No.  6, 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

See  thia  remarkable  enailage  cutter  in 
action.  (Views  from  motion  picture.) 

You  Bee  Blizzard  on  Fordson  power,  feeding  itself  as  fast 
as  two  men  can  throw  bundles  of  com  from  load.  You  see 
it  elevating  126  feet.  You  see  the  “enclosed”  feature, 
gears  running  in  oil,  steel  slat  apron  working  on  rollers, 
etc.  You  read  remarkable  evidence  of  superior  service:  20 
Bilos  filled  in  10  days;  loads  cut  in  2  to  4  minutes;  10  x  31 
silos  filled  in  3  hours;  two  silos,  10  x  86  and  8  x  86,  filled  in 
less  than  9  hours.  You  read  letter 
after  letter  citing  unusual  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Write  for  the  catalog — seethe 
Blizzard  in  action — read  the  won¬ 
derful  service  it  is  giving— and  see 
your  dealer  in  time  to  get  a 
Blizzard  this  fall. 
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\TheJos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  12,  Canton,  O. 


Stock  carried  at 
convenient  lenten. 


Distributed  bu 
3.  S.  Woodhoiue  Co.,  New  York  City 
Malvern  Farm  Supply  Co.,  Malvern,  Pa. 


35,000  WINDOW  SASH 

Less  than  Cost  of  Glass 

Used  in  Government  Army  Base 

PT'HE  glass  alone  in  this  sash  would 

1  cost  more  than  we  ask  for  the 
entire  sash.  Each  sash  contains 

6  panes  of  glass  10  by  15  inches— each 
pane  is  worth  15c  to  20c.  All  sash  In 
first  class  condition.  No  broken  frames 
or  panes.  We  have  only  35,000  of  these 
—at  the  price  we  ask  we  can  dispose  of 
five  times  that  number.  Size  of  sash 
overall,  34%  x  34%  in. 

Price  in  lots  of  100  or  more . 60c  each 

Price  in  lots  of  50  or  more .....  65c  each 

Price  in  lots  of  12  or  more . 70c  each 

Price  in  lots  of  6  or  more . 75c  each 

Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO. 

Cresskill,  N.  J. 

Lumber  and  sash  circular  sent  on  request. 

THE  HEALEY  ANGORAS 

LADY  GEORGE  CARTER  is  removing  her  world- 
renowned  Angora  Rabbit  Farm  from  Healey  to 

CARLEY  LODGE,  FULWELL, 

NEAR  SUNDERLAND 

where  she  will  have  unlimited  accommodation  for  her 
tremendous  stud  of  high  quality  winning  and  wool- 

producing  WHITE  ANGORAS 

Breeding  and  wooling  operations  can  be  thus  carried  on 
on  a  larger  scale  than  ever,  and  a  special  feature  will 
be  made  of 

Training  Pupils  in  Wool  Farming. 

Pupils  can  be  taken  from  July  1st  next  at  a  small  pre¬ 
mium,  and  they  will  be  thoroughly  taught  all  branches  of 
Rabbit  Farming,  both  for  wool  and  exhibition.  Splendid 
boardingaccommodation  is  available  quite  near  the  farm. 

Splendid  Young  Stock  for  Sale  now 

Enquiries  for  the  present  to — 

LADY  GEORGE  CARTER,  Healey  Angora 
Farm,  Riding  MIll-on-Tyne,  England. 

|  GUERNSEYS 

PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead't  Banntr,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM.  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Grade  GUERNSEYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  high  class  grade  Guernseys 
communicate  with  us.  We  will  take  orders  in 
advance  for  heifer  calves  out  of  high  producing 
grades  and  pure  bred  sires.  Pure  bred  bulls  on 
hand  now,  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  Hay— Dolly  Dimple— 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dame  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  wtwA  OAIBT  FBIMt,  12  t.  124  II.,  Phila.,  Pi 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Cheaingo  Co.  New  York 

MISCELLANEOUS  j 

Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  &  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county  and  save  *4  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages-  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO..  Mortonville,  Pa. 

Tuberculin  Tested  Guernsey  and  Holstein 

Grade  Cows,  Fresh  and  Springers,  selected  from 
clean  herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  retest.  Young  bulls 
on  hand.  Dr.  «L  William  Fink  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

Farm  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  Storm  King  road. 

T nhoroiilin  Toefod  Grade  Holstein  and  Guernsey 

1  UDerCUim  lesiea  Cows  and  Heifers  that  show 
quality  and  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

1.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Registered  Ayrshire  Cattle 

of  ail  ages,  from  clean  herds,  at  Farmers’  prices. 

ROY  M.  DECKER,  Sec.  Monroe  Co.  Ayrshire  Club,  Stroudubnrg,  Pa. 

Deglstered  Holstein  Hull  For  Sale.  Price  reason- 
n  able.  Polish  Orphanage  Farm,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Vh  ■  DDITC  New  Zealand  Reds.  Breeders  and 
|\/$f)|k|  I  ^  young  stock  for  sale.  Bargains  in 
w  Breeders.  Also  Red  Foxes. 

N.  D.  YOUNG  Fort  Plain,  New  York 

.-.  GOATS 

NUBIAN  MILK  GOATS 

NEW  SALES  LIST  NOW  READY 

It  tells  you  what  we  have  to  offer  and  the  price.  Rare 
offers  this  month.  Nubian  Catalog,  10  cents.  Sales  list 
for  2-ct.  stamp.  WILLET  HAN  1>A LI,,  North  Creek,  N.Y. 

T.__. _L Breeders  and  young  stock  for 
loggenburg  boats  sale.  Bargains  in  stock. 

N.  U.  YOUNG  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

|  SHEEP  | 

FOR  SALE— Have  just  returned  from  Idaho  with 

2,000  yT,%Fucna  Heavy  Shearing  Breeding  Ewes 

Just  the  type  for  hot  house  purposes  or  Summer  lambs 

CHARLES  11.  KKAtiG  Phene  S23W  Holley,  N.  T 

For  Sale-Three  Purebred  Reg.  Shropshire  Sheep 

(Ewes.)  $15  per  head.  (All  $401.  Also  1  grade,  fine  pet. 
$8,  A.  M.  JORDAN  Pinelawn,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size  -  Quality-Breeding 

Fast  Growing  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed.  Shipped 
x-  U.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  Expressman  if  satisfied, 
it  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing  bhip  any  number.  5-6  weeks  old,  $6.75  each:  7 
weeks  old,  $7.00  each;  8  weeks  old,  S7.35  each. 
A.. orders  filled  promptly  and  satisfaction  assured. 
William  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


'Purebred  PIGS' 

CHESTEKS  OR  DUROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs. 

6  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
O.O.D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


FEEDING  PI  GC 

*  FOR  SALE  *3 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  *6. 75  each,  8  weeks  old  $7  00 
each.  All  good  healthy  pies  for  Feeders,  also  25  pure  bred 
Chester  Whites,  6  weeks  old,  Barrows  or  Sows,  unrelated 
Boars,  $7  50  each.  All  pigs  shipped  C.O.D.  to  your  approve 
al,  no  charges  for  shipping  crates.  If  you  cannot  examin- 
pigs  at  your  Depot,  keep  them  a  week  and  if  not  satiefac. 
tory  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  retumed- 

IYALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross.  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  60 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  S6.75  each;  good,  healthy  stock 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  $7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D.,  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  M.  LIX,  30«  Washington 
Street,  «  oburn.  Muss.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Poland  China  Breeding  Stock 

mg  50  to  75  lbs.  e 


.  75  boars  and 
.  k  gilts  weigh- 

.  .  ,  .  rng  50  to  75  lbs.  each, at  *30 

to  $80  each.  Choice  trio,  $75.  Registered,  treated  for 
cholera  and  crated  for  shipment  free.  Choice  breed¬ 
ing  stock  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Delaware 

For  Sale-Three  Pure-Bred  Hampshire  Boars 

four  mos.  old,  weight  about  100  lbs.,  medium  belt 
$25  each  this  mouth.  PHILIP  B.  ADAMS,  Monroe,  N.  t! 


I  arffA  Rprtchirpc  at  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 

LBIgB  Del  551111  Co  sows,  all  ages.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

PIGS 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du- 
roes,  6  wks.  old,  $7.50  each  ;  7  wks 
old,  $8  each.  Rigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS,  Dushore,  Fa. 

Registered  June  Pigs.  $10.75  each 
Tried.  Bred  Sows  $60  each. 

R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


0. 1.  C.’s 


Chester  White  Pigs B1* 

CLOUD  LAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Fa. 

"PHIROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
.M-ww  lng.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  MerrlHeld,  N,  Y. 


riiirni*  Roar  New  York  Sensation.  $125 
UUIDC  DUar  Elmwood  Farms  B 


Bradford,  N.Y. 


Reg.  0. 1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  nTf. 


DOGS 


English  and  Welsh  Shepherds  f?oraproven  S 

and  dams  with  natural  herding  instinet.  Unsur¬ 
passed  in  beauty.  You  will  be  proud  to  own  one. 

GEO.  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Eureka  Collla  Kennel* 


From  Champion  bred,  farm 
raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Bar  86 R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES.  Welsh  Shepherds.  Pups  and  dogs.  Over 
100  head.  Half  price.  Every  one  a  born  heeler.  Ship 
C.O.D.  Seebeforeyou  pay.  MAPLE  GROVE  F*RMS,PopeMills,N.Y. 


Pine  Neck  Kennels  police  pups 


with  training  book,  835  and  np  for  selected  males. 
Superior  stud  dogs.  G’son  of  R.  Y.  Buekel  and 
one  of  Dolf  v  Dusternbrook. 

R.  GRAHAM  Sag  Harbor,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  POLICE  DOGS  £  p,r,;“ 

All  ages,  male  and  female,  wonderful  opportunity 
perfect  breeding.  From  New  England’s  finest  ken¬ 
nels.  Strongheart  Farm,  Brandon, Vermont 


P 


EDIGREED  POLICE  PUPPIES  for  sale.  Good  stock. 
George  Miller,  Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J.  i  o.  2 


Wa,?*TFD— Pedigreed  A.K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
"  laid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass, 


WESTRIDGE  KENNELS,  DANIELSON.  CONN 

Offer  another  litter  of  their  real  Police  Pups.  Prices 
reduced  for  immediate  delivery. 


MRS.  RORER’S 

Ice  Creams,  Water 
Ices,  Frozen  Puddings 
and  Refreshments  for 
Social  Affairs 

The  first  half  of  this  Excellent 
Book  tells  how  to  make  many 
Plain  and  Elaborate  Frozen 
Desserts,  Wholesome  and  Appe¬ 
tizing.  The  remainder  is  devoted 
to  Soups,  Salads,  Cold  Dishes, 
Sandwiches  and  Suggestions  for 
Church  Suppers.  Price,  $1.00 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 

White  Leghorns 

Send  for  booklet 


\ 


Low  Priced! 
Vigorous ! 
Prolific! 
Healthy! 


1  inwanhead 


s 

POULTRY  FARM  @ 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

FROM  REAL  QUALITY  STOCK 

White  Leghorns  .  .  $  1 2.00  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  $  1 5.00 
S.  C.  Reds  .....  14.00  White  Wyandottes .  16.00 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

The  above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  The  same  rate  also  applies  to  larger 
orders.  For  smaller  shipments,  take  the  above  price  per  chicle,  but  add  75c  for 
orders  of  25  chicks  or  $1.00  for  orders  of  50  chicks. 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of 
chicks  wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will 
deliver  to  you  youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

T  ¥  Aff  D  D  C  Poplar  Hill  Farm 

lTr\>LL  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


nrni  TUrn  DD IFFQ  on  *he  flne  purebred  baby  chicks.  Same  high 
KiU/ULLiL/  T  quality  and  good  service,  but  lower  prices. 

CDCTI  A  1  CTfirV  Write  for  prices  on  extra  quality 
>3  r  LUlnLi  J  1  ULh  chicks.  Our  literature  tells  the  story. 


25  50  100 


500 


1000 


S.  C.  Wh,  Br.  &  Buffi  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.00  $5.25  $10.00  $45.00  $  90.00 

S.  C.  &  It.  C.  Beds,  Bid.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Blk.Minorcas...  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.00  110.00 

Buffi  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  3.75  6.75  13.00  62.00  120.00 

White  Orpingtons .  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.00 

Blk.  Jersey  1 . hints.  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs .  6.00  11.00  20.00  95.00 

Mixed  Heavies  (Not  Accredited)  $10.00  per  100. 

Mixed  Light  (Not  Accredited)  83-00  per  100 


100%  LIVE 
DELIVERY 
ORDER  TODAY. 


WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


f^END  NO  MONEY  ^  WE  v^HIP  C.O.D. 

'  Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  10016  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25 

S.  C.  White,  Buffi,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.75 

White,  Buffi,  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  .  3.50 

Barred,  Buffi,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas .  3.25 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons  . . 3.50 

Mostly  Heavy,  Assorted . 2.73 

Light.  Assorted .  2.50 

TIIE  AHA  HATCHER  V,  ROUTE  15,  AHA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


25 

60 

100 

600 

.$2.75 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$47.50 

.  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

.  3.25 

6  25 

12.00 

57.50 

.  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

STRICKLER’S  JULY  CHICKS 

Hatches,  July  6-13-20-27.  Large  Type  Tan- 
cred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
269-egg  line  matings.  No  lights  used;  chicks 
ire  extra  hardy  and  vigorous.  Thorobred 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped  parcel 
post,  prepaid  ,100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
at  $10  per  100,  $48  per  500,  $95  per  1,000.  Cir¬ 
cular.  10  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Boi  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


Just  mail  your  order,  w»  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  pre¬ 
paid  1  00  %  live  delivery  of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from 
healthy,  bred-to-lay  flocks.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns,  9c;  Anconas.  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  S.  0. 
Reds,  10c;  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes, 
Black  Minorcas,  lie;  Mixed,  8c-  Orders  less  than  100  chicks 
lc  more.  SIhV’KU  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  Silver  Lake,  Ind- 


Clai  cli  Prices 

SMASHED-SMASHED-SMASHED 

Our  15th  year  Hatching.  Heavy  laying  strain 
tested  for  laying  each  year.  6  l-2e  up  per 
chick.  White,  Black,  Buffi  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  and  Broilers.  Chicks  delivered  to 
your  door,  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


mm  Send  Foe  Reduced  Prices  mm 

OF  OUR 

Sterling  Quality  Chicks 

from  Selected  Flocks 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  Y  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themielvei 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2  25  $4.25  SB  00 
S.  O.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  2.50  4.75  9.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.25  4. 00  7.00 

100^6  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage.  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY 


Mixed  or  Broiler . $  8  per  100 

S.  O.  W .  Leghorn .  9  per  100 

CU  I  V  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  lO  per  100 

n  I  A  s.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  11  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Milleintovrn,  Pa.  R.  D.  No.  3 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  is  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Experiment  Station.  Each  pen  has  10  birds. 
The  first  column  gives  amount  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  June  1;  second  column,  total  thus  far. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  35  870 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  45  1220 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  41  1494 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J .  40  1384 

Ruland  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  19  1247 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  35  1274 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  42  1441 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  29  015 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm,  Canada .  32  1353 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  40  1478 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y .  54  1229 

Kilbourn  Htchv  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich..  22  781 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  27  1183 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  20  473 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  43  1419 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  40  1055 

Columbian  Rocks 

Lawrence  Whitson,  N.  J .  44  1115 

White  Wyandottes 

G.  Cadwalader,  Pa .  32  1035 

Dr.  Jos.  S.  Nief,  N.  J .  19  522 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 43  1331 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J .  39  1278 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  II .  37  1439 

Louis  Schaible,  N.  J .  41  1188 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Wm.  E.  Rock,  N.  J .  40  1231 

White  Orpingtons 

J.  I.  Lyle,  N.  J .  38  1422 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  41  1343 

S.  Baevsky,  N.  J .  55  1250 

F’orsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  40  890 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  37  1083 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa . •  50  1340 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio....  35  970 

James  Whetsel  Farms,  N.  J .  41  1153 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  43  1294 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 54  1097 

Erlanger  Pltry  Farm,  Ivy... .  35  1413 

Andrew  Petro,  Pa .  30  840 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J .  39  907 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  34  999 

Walter’s  Prolific  L.  Farm,  N.  J .  52  1484 

M.  J.  Quackeubush,  N.  J .  41  1004 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  51  1417 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  45  1007 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  49  1193 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  42  1247 

Bayville  Farms,  N.  J .  42  111" 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  36  1152 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  33  919 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  45  1280 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  47  1280 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  45  1199 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo .  14  807 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  41  1340 

C.  T.-  Darby,  N.  J .  51  1222 

Fritz  F'reyer,  N.  Y . 37  984 

Evergreen  Pltry  Yards,  Ala .  56  1386 

White  Quill  Pltry  Yards,  Wis .  43  1155 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  42  1004 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J .  50  1308 

Northland  Farms,  Mich .  49  1293 

F.  A.  Millard,  Mo .  42  1188 

Jack  Trevethaa,  N.  J . 38  1144 

Phillips  Bros.,  N.  J .  49  1268 

Hambrock  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .1 .  45  1206 

Prospect  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  43  1244 

Grove  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  48  1356 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  44  1140 

Margaret  B.  Frazier,  N.  J .  45  1439 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J .  47  1301 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J .  47  1222 

Hoeli  Bros.  P.  F.  &  II.,  N.  J .  54  1185 

H.  W.  Horstmann,  N.  J .  46  1224 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  37  1190 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J .  34  1158 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  17  853 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  53  1219 

Rockywood  Farm,  N.  J .  44  1018 

B.  &  H.  Wegner,  N.  J .  42  1187 

A.  S.  Walker,  N.  J .  43  1135 

J.  E.  Getsinger,  N.  J .  54  1189 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J .  45  1229 

Harry  0.  Sliulz,  N.  J .  54  1055 

Jack  Mltnick,  N.  J .  57  1229 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J .  50  1174 

Pinehurst  Farm,  N.  J .  42  1167 

Thomas  Maturo,  N.  J .  50  1031 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J .  52  1549 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  58  1354 

Ruthford  Jones,  N.  J .  26  780 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  43  1108 

New  Home  Farm  Hatcheries,  N.  J...  39  715 

Vogels  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.._ .  47  847 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  41  1265 

Jersey-Blue-Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  32  1142 

R.  A.  Carlton,  N.  J .  55  1284 

John  Salerno,  N.  J .  90  1073 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  J .  51  1336 

Foster  Ave.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  46  1205 

John  C.  Frazier,  N.  J .  41  1109 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

Abijah  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  39  1064 

S.  C.  Anconas 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich .  39  894 


Total  .  4189  110200 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Mixed .  $  7  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks., .  ID  per  100 

Reds . . .  lO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Oilier  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  I*.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS: 


Our  10th 
Year 

$7  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range  Stock.  Rocks  and  Reds,  AVyandotte, 
Leghorn,  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


Chicks  That  Grow— From  Hens  That  Lay 

100%  Live  delivery  to  your  door.  25  Kn  inn  Ron 

White  Leghorns  $2.50 

Barred  Rocks  3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  3.00 

Light  Mixed  2.25 

Heavy  Mixed  2.50 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  ‘richfield,’  pa.  7’' 


50 

too 

500 

$4.50 

$8  00 

$37.50 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

5.60 

10.00 

47.60 

4.00 

8.00 

37.50 

4.50 

9.00 

42.50 

CHICKS 


delivery. 


Free  from  diseases;  safe  delivery. 

White  Rook  a,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  lie  each; 
White  I.eghorns,  10c  each.  Safe 
MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Pa. 


Mixed  or  Broilers .  #8  per  100 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  .  ,7  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . .  1°  Pe.r  1W 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100#  live  dehveiy 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  N ACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Reds  .... 
Rocks  .... 
Leghorns. 
H'vy  Mxd. 


25 

$3  00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 


50  100 

$5.50  $10.00 

5.50  10.00 

4  50  8.00 

4.50  BOO 


Free  range.  IOO06  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.- A.  LAUVEB  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Per  100  Per  100 


Barred  Rooks .  $9  |  R.  I.  Reds .  $10 

White  Leghorns .  8  |  Mixed .  7 

Write  for  cat.  &  pricelist.  STOUT  POINT  HATCHERY,  Richfield. Pa. 


Martin’s  wyandoL  Chicks  10c 

Special  Matings,  15c.  White  Rocks,  same  price. 
Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Assorted .  $7  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  10  per  100 
100%  live  delivery  guar.  Postpaid. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERT.  Millerstawn.  P>. 


CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  lOc;  Reds,  lOc;  heavy  mixed,  8c. 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 

11.  IV  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Minorca  chicks  now  12c  each,  White  Leghorns  9c 
and  R.  I.  Reds  10c ;  Broiler  chicks,  heavy,  9c 

MINORCA  FARM  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
IIOKNS.  Eight  weeks  to  three  months 
old  Ready  for  shipment. 

0UN  J.  H0PKINS0N  South  Columbia.  N.  V. 


Pullets 


Jersey  Rlack  Giant  Egg*,  cliix,  breeding  stock  now 
half  price.  FISH  FARMS  Mystic,  Conn. 


s.  C.IW.  IiEGHORNS 

$7.50-100.  Chicks  from  our  free  range  flock.  100%  guar. 
Circular  MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


W.  Wyandotte 


Stock,  Chicks.  Also  2-4-6  wks.  old.  Cata¬ 
log.  BOWDEN.  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Manslicld.  0. 


Treatment  for  Coccidiosis 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  letter  regarding  coccidiosis.  You 
stated  that  practically  nothing  could  be 
done  to  check  losses  due  to  this  malady. 

The  Connecticut  station  has  a  treat¬ 
ment  it  recommends  and  in  my  capacity 
as  vocational  agricultural  teacher  I  have 
had  occasion  to  use  it  three  times  and 
in  all  cases  the  loss  was  held  to  less  than 
3  per  cent. 

Here  is  the  treatment:  Cremate  in¬ 
fected  chickens ;  replace  one-half  of  the 
mash  with  bran.  Feed  very  light  on 
mash  and  grain  for  three  days.  Physic 
with  1  lb.  of  Epsom  salts  to  each  400  lbs. 
of  chickens  on  second  day  treatment  is 
started.  Use  copper  sulphate  (bluestone) 
in  the  drinking  water  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  to  10  gallons  of  water — except  for 
cases  of  bloody  diarrhoea — then  use 
powdered  catechu  at  the  rate  of  one  tea¬ 
spoon  to  three  gallons  of  drinking  water. 
Clean  daily  for  a  time  and  then  every 
five  days  till  -birds  are  in  good  shape.  If 
possible  move  birds  to  new  ground. 

The  birds  can  be  put  on  the  regular 
rations  after  about  three  or  four  days 
of  the  feeding  as  directed  and  should 
not  be  given  all  they  can  eat  the  first 
day  of  the  treatment  is  over,  but  in¬ 
creased  gradually.  Of  course  the  dis¬ 
ease  must  be  detected  before  the  whole 
dock  is  infected.  WM.  c.  banter. 


USOL  MITE  KILLER 

Keeps  Mites  Out  of  Hen  Houses  For  One  Year 

We  guarantee  that  if  you  paint  the  interior  of  your 
chicken  house  once  a  year  with  USOL  MITE  KIL¬ 
LER,  your  chickens  will  be  free  from  mites  at  ail 
times.  Easily  applied  with  a  brush.  Kilts  the  mites. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  prices. 
AGENTS  WANTED! 

STANDARD  TAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

X  Chestnut  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


ltya/vy  Valley  Chicks 


T'HE  bigfluffykindthatjumpoutof 
the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
land  culled  fl 

guaranteed. 


Post-paid  price*  on  s 
S-  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Broiler  Chicks 


cks. 

Live 

delivery 

We 

ship  C.  O.  D . 

25 

50 

ioo 

$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

4  00 

7.50 

1400 

2.50 

5.00 

9.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  — Write  Now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104.  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

We  are  sold  out  on  8- 10  wks.,  but  we  still  have  a  limited  num 
her  of  3-4-5  mos.  old.  Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM.  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 

Per  25  50  100 

Mixed  Chicks .  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg. .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Busoni’s  Brown  Leg....  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Parks’  Barred  Rocks..  3.00  6.50  10,00 

Basom’s  R.  I.  Reds _  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Marcy  Str,  Jersey  B.  G.  6.00  10.00  20.00 

Orders  for  less  tiian  100  add  ijc  per  chick;  orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  4sc  per  chick; orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  lc  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks.  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand- 
lingstamp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  KlohUeld,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1926 

SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 
June  and  July 

ONE  MATING  ONLY-The  Best 

50  100  600  1000 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  $5  50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90  00 

Marred  Plymouth  Rocks  6.00  11. 00  52.50  100.00 

Broiler  Chicks  Asst.  H.  B.  5.50  10  00  47.50  90.00 

Broiler  Chicks  Asst.  L.  B.  5.00  8.00  37.50  70. 00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100  per  cent  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Banlc  Ilejerence.  Circular  Free . 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  R  1  Box  10  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


BABY  CH/CKS  C.O.D f 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  0.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00 

Bd.  Rocks.  K.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10. 00 

White  Rocks. |Wh.  Wyandottes  3.50  0  50  12.00 

Broiler  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

MINGOVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  210,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


SABY  OHICKS 


25 

50 

1 00 

500 

lOOO 

White  Leghorns 

$2.50 

$4.50 

8 

oo 

$38.00 

$  75.00 

Burred  Rocks 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

Silver-L’c’d  Wyand’s 
Heavy  Mixed  Chicks 

3.50 

0.50 

12.00 

55.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

Assorted  Chicks 

2.50 

4.59 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Light  Mixed, Chicks 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

33.00 

65.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  You  may  order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  circular. 


THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


'QUALITY  CHIXv 

$10  Per  100,  Delivered 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


CLAUSER’S  QUALITY  JULY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  W  LEG 
HORNS.  Hens  weigh  4  to  7  lbs.  each. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  thoroughbred 
mating  to  be  delivered  in  July  at  $10  per 
100,  $47  per  500,  $92  per  1,000.  100%  livear- 
rival  guar.  10%  hooks  order.  Circular  free. 
ROBERT  CLAUSER  Box  R  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


Now  *10 — 100.  Pure  Strain.  None  Better. 

Special  matings,  direct  pedigree  males,  $18—100 
postpaid.  Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock, 
strong  ehix.  Prompt  delivery  and  your  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Send  order  to 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

®  12c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  out- 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Offering  for  shipment  during  May  and  June.  8  to  10-wk.- 
old  pullets,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test,  at  $1.25  each.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Rahway,  N.  J. 


S .  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

from  flocks  bred  for  egg  production.  10-12-weeks  old. 
Prices  reasonable.  IDEAL  FRUIT  S  POULTRY  FARM.  Wistfieid.  If.  J 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Best  quality  free  range 

stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  before  placing  your 
order.  FISHER  BROS.  Atlantic,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Hundred 

White  Leghorns,  $8  hundred.  Mixed  heavy 
breeds,  $8  hundred.  Prepaid.  Strong  chicks.  Guar, 
sat.  Circular.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  McClure.  Pa 


Sf  DCn  rnirire  $10  per  hundred;  Mixed  Heavy 
•  U,  IV LIP  UI11UIVJ  Breeds  for  Broilers,  $Q. 
Laywell  Farm  Route  No  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Day-Old  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

for  July  delivery  at  Slxty-flve  cent*  each  and  Twen¬ 
ty-seven  cents  postal  handling.  These  will  be  ready  for 
the  holiday  markets.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM.  Plymouth.  M.  H 
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The  Henyard 


Baby  Chick  Convention 

The  annual  convention  of  the  hatchery- 
men  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
known  as  the  International  Baby  Chick 
Association  Convention,  will  be  held  at 
West  Baden  Spring,  Ind.,  August  3  to 
6.  The  meetings  of  this  convention  are 
open  to  all  visitors.  A  display  will  also 
be  given  showing  late  developments  in 
incubation,  brooding,  feeding,  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  other  poultry  methods.. 


Chicks  with  Sore  Eyes 

Can  you  tell  me  what  -is  wrong  with 
my  chicks  and  what  I  can  do  for  them. 
Their  eyes  are  sore  and  stuck  together, 
and  they  keep  scratching  them.  The 
chicks  seem  to  be  in  good  health  every 
other  way  but  their  eyes.  The  lids  are 
red  and  swollen  on  some  and  on  others 
one  would  not  know  there  was  a  thing 
wrong,  as  eyes  do  not  seem  to  run,  or 
they  do  not  look  sore.  They  are  just 
tuc-k  tight.  MRS.  C.  N.  B. 

Randolph,  Vt. 

If  these  are  young  chicks,  the  trouble 
is  probably  simple  inflammation  of  the 
lining  of  eyeballs  and  eyelids,  or  con¬ 
junctivitis.  More  severe  inflammations 
in  older  fowls  are  commonly  caused  by 
roup.  Young  chicks  are  very  subject  to 
mild  attacks  of  conjunctivitis,  which  at¬ 
tacks  subside  without  treatment  if  the 
Hock  is  kept  in  clean,  dry  and  well  ven¬ 
tilated  quarters,  with  healthful  condi¬ 
tions  of  care.  The  eyes  may  be  washed 
out  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid  in  wa¬ 
ter  if  treatment  is  needed.  Since  the 
solution  is  harmless,  exact  proportions 
are  not  necessary.  10  to  20  grains  to  the 
ounce  being  suitable.  M.  B.  D. 


Frog  Catches  Chicks 

I  believe  I  have  a  new  one  to  spring 
on  you  now.  Maybe  no  one  will  believe 
this  yarn,  but  'here  it  is.  We  missed 
some  small  chicks  and  discovered  a  large 
frog  having  hold  of  one  in  the  water.  We 
could  not  believe  the  frog  would  de¬ 
liberately  kill  and  eat  chicks,  but  one 
day  I  shot  the  frog,  as  large  as  any  I 
ever  saw,  and  as  it  looked  very  full,  we 
opened  it  and  found  a  partly  digested 
chick  inside  it.  This  may  sound  rather 
fishy,  but  my  partner  and  myself  can 
both  testify  to  what  was  there  before 
us.  II.  A.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  'have  no  doubt  other 
readers  will  report  much  the  same  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  quite  common  knowledge 
that  turtles  frequently  catch  young 
ducklings  by  the  feet  and  pull  them  under 
water.  Very  likely  the  bullfrog  has  a 
fine  taste  for  chicken  ! 


Eggs  in  Water  Glass 

Replying  to  Mrs.  B,  Silver  Creek,  N. 
Y.,  on  keeping  eggs  in  water  glass,  page 
827,  would  say  that  we  are  still  using 
eggs  (for  cooking  only)  that  were  put 
down  in  water  glass  the  last  of  March, 
1924.  These  eggs  are  apparently  as  good 
as  ever  except  the  whites  are  a  little  thin. 
We  expect  to  use  these  eggs  for  cooking 
until  the  Spring  of  1927  when  we  shall 
put  down  a  new  lot.  A.  J.  M. 


Cannibal  Hens 

On  page  895  “Cannibal  Hens,”  I  can¬ 
not  understand  the  answer  M.  B.  D.  has 
given  Mrs.  I.  K. ;  unless  she  changes 
her  mash  she  is  doomed.  M.  B.  D.  in  his 
answer  says  “The  composition  of  the 
mash,”  is  not  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
That  is  exactly  the  cause.  That  mash  as 
used  by  Mrs.  I.  K.  is  not  fit  for  cow  feed. 

Delaware.  M.  c.  n. 

Since  the  mash  described  is  composed 
of  bran,  middlings,  gluten,  ground  oats, 
beef  scrap,  charcoal  and  salt,  all  univer¬ 
sally  used  and  standard  poultry  foods,  I 
am  at  loss  to  understand  how  it  can  pro¬ 
duce  cannibalism  in  hens,  though  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  it  would  not  be  suit¬ 
able  for  cow  feed.  It  may  not  be  the 
best  combination  of  these  feeds  that 
could  be  made  but  I  should  need  consider¬ 
able  evidence  to  convince  me  that  its  use 
could  bring  about  the  eating  of  injured 
fowls  by  others. 

Anything  unusual  in  the  appearance 
of  one  member  of  a  flock  is  apt  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  others.  An  everted 
oviduct,  showing  as  a  protruding  red 
mass,  probably  bloody,  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  picked  at  and  a  taste  of  blood  will 
convert  a  fowl  of  any  age  from  hatching 
up  into  an  implacable  fiend,  content  only 
when  it  has  destroyed  the  victim  of  its 
attack.  A  chick  but  a  few  days  old  is 
as  fierce  and  destructive  to  its  fellows  as 
an-  old  fowl,  and  I  kno\y  of  no  reason 
for  believing  that  anything  fed  or  with¬ 
held  can  change  the  appetite  for  blood 
so  frequently  displayed.  This  appetite 
is  too  universally  shown  in  flocks  fed 
and  kept  under  all  sorts  of  conditions 
to  make  it  jiossible  to  attribute  it  to 
any  one  food  or  any  combination  of 
foods.  M.  B.  D. 


Raising  Capons 

I  expect  to  have  100  capons  soon.  What 
would  be  a  good  growing  ration?  Is  it 
necessary  to  feed  a  mash  ration  to  ca¬ 
pons  to  get  a  fast  growth?  I  wish  to 
push  these  capons  right  through.  Will 
chicks  make  as  fast  a  growth  on  grain 
alone,  as  mash  and  grain  will  together? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  h. 

As  capons  are  not  marketed  until  they 
have  attained  a  growth  of  nine  or  ten 
months,  and  should  then  be  full  framed 
and  fat,  they  should  be  fed  during  the 
earlier  months  upon  a  ration  that  will 
develop  bone  and  body.  This  may  be 
whole  grain  entirely  or  grain  and  mash, 
as  you  like.  If  mash  is  fed,  it  should  be 
one  calculated  for  development,  rather 
than  fattening.  Large  range,  such  as 
may  be  had  upon  a  farm,  contributes 
materially  to  economic  feeding  of  capons 
during  their  growing  period  and  may 
easily  make  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  in  raising  these  birds. 

Raising  fowls  for  meac  alone  is  not  as 
likely  to  be  profitable  as  -might  be 
imagined  when  prices  for  capons,  roast¬ 
ers,  etc.,  are  read.  Unless  one  has 
facilities  for  raising  economically  and  is 
assured  of  a  good  market  when  they  are 
finished,  he  will  do  well  to  go  slowly  in 
making  a  business  of  producing  market 
fowls.  Chickens  will  not  make  as  rapid 
growth  upon  hard  grain  alone  as  upon 
grain  and  mash,  but  rapid  growth  may 
be  at  the  expense  of  needed  frame  and 
vigor  and  is  not  always  the  only  thing 
to  be  considered.  M.  B.  D. 


Tuberculosis  in  Poultry 

I  have  lost  a  lot  of  hens  from  tuber¬ 
culosis.  They  start  to  get  lame  on  one 
foot ;  that  is  how  I  tell  them  from  the 
others.  The  heart  and  liver  is  spotted 
through  with  white  spots  or  like  little 
white  lumps.  Now  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  and  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  losing 
all  my  hens  that  way.  I  was  afraid  to 
use  the  eggs  for  hatching.  M.  c. 

New  York. 

Lameness  is  not  particularly  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  tuberculosis,  though  involvement 
of  joints  may  produce  this  evidence  of 
disease.  Tubercular  hens  become  ema¬ 
ciated,  weak  and  sluggish,  though  retain¬ 
ing  their  appetites.  They  die  at  inter¬ 
vals,  not  many  at  a  time,  as  they  would 
be  likely  to  do  if  afflicted  by  some  acute 
disease.  Upon  autopsy  the  liver  will  be 
found  to  contain  nodules,  or  hard  places, 
of  varying  size  scattered  throughout  the 
tissue  and  other  internal  organs  may 
also  be  found  to  contain  these  small  hard 
masses,  called  tubercles.  There  is  no 
cure  for  the  disease,  which  is  a  chronic 
one  and  spread  chiefly  through  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  infected  birds. 

General  cleanliness  of  quarters  and  the 
disposal  of  all  ailing  fowls  is  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended.  If  necessary,  healthy  birds 
should  -be  removed  to  newer  and  unin¬ 
fected  ground  and  living  quarters.  As 
the  usual  life  of  a  fowl  is  but  three 
years,  or  less,  it  is  not  difficult  to  re¬ 
place  tubercular  birds  with  healthy  ones 
and  to  keep  the  latter  healthy  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  from  exposure  to  those  that 
are  diseased  or  to  quarters  that  have  be¬ 
come  badly  infected  by  diseased  birds. 
This  statement  may  not  hold  true  in 
certain  climates  or  localities,  as  in  some 
parts  of  California,  where  conditions  are 
such  as  to  make  tuberculosis  among  fowls 
a  serious  scourge.  M.  B.  D. 


Probable  Coccidiosis 

My  chicks  are  about  five  -weeks  old  and 
they  have  bloody  droppings  and  are  dying 
fast.  Last  year  my  little  chicks  had  thin 
brown  droppings.  Let  me  know  the  cause 
and  remedy.  -  c.  Y. 

New  Jersey. 

The  fact  of  bloody  droppings  alone  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  tell  why 
these  chicks  are  dying,  as  such  droppings 
might  be  due  to  any  one  of  several 
causes,  but  when  chicks  five  weeks  _  of 
age  die  in  large  numbers  after  showing 
such  evidences  of  disease  as  droopiness, 
loss  of  appetite,  weakness  of  the  legs, 
roughened  plumage  and  more  or  less  diar¬ 
rhoea  with  blood,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say 
that  they  are  affected  with  coccidiosis. 

This  disease  occurs  in  flocks  kept  upon 
old  ground  that  has  become  infected  by 
long  use  for  poultry  keeping  and  is  in¬ 
curable  after  the  symptoms  show  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  to  be  avoided  by  raising 
chicks  upon  new  ground  and  in  clean 
quarters.  When  it  appears  in  a  flock, 
the  sick  chicks  should  be  removed  and 
the  healthy  ones  taken  to  ground  that 
has  not  recently  been  occupied  by  chicks 
or  old  fowls,  a  clean  grass  range  being 
best.  Not  all  of  the  affected  chicks  will 
die  but  some  that  recover  will  remain 
stunted  and  worthless. 

The  feeding  of  milk  in  liberal  quantity 
from  the  start  will  help  to  protect  chicks 
from  this  disease,  but  the  first  essential 
is  to  prevent  infection  by  avoidance  of 
poultry  quarters  or  chick  runs  that  have 
so  long  been  used  by  other  flocks  as  to 
have  become  saturated  with  the  organ¬ 
isms  causing  the  trouble.  M.  B.  l>. 


White  Diarrhoea 

I  got  500  baby  chicks  the  first  of 
June.  Their  legs  and  feet  are  drying  up. 
They  stand  around  and  act  droopy  and 
die.  What  do  you  think  causes  it  and 
what  can  a  person  do  for  them?  I  have 
lost  100  already  and  they  are  still  dying. 

Ohio.  b.  c.  G. 

No  one  can  say  definitely  why  chicks 
die,  unless  he  has  opportunity  to  examine 
the  chicks  and  acquaint  himself  with  all 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  kept. 
When  the  care  and  feeding  are  what 
they  should  be,  however,  and  chicks  begin 
dying  at  about  one  week  of  age  and  die 
in  large  numbers,  with  a  hunched  up, 
droopy  appearance  and,  perhaps,  a  whitish 
diarrhoea  that  sticks  to  the  fluff,  it  is  a 
pretty  safe  guess  that  they  are  afflicted 
with  bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  acquired 
through  the  eggs  from  which  they  were 
hatched  from  diseased  mothers.  There 
is  no  cure  for  this  disease.  It  is  to  be 
avoided  by  hatching  only  from  healthy 
stock  and  prevention  of  exposure  to  in¬ 
fected  chicks  or  surroundings,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  first  few  days  of  life.  It  seems 
to  be  not  at  all  unlikely  that  your  chicks 
have  white  diarrhoea.  m.  b.  d. 


Ventilating  Poultry  House 

I  am  considering  building  a  new  poul¬ 
try  house,  and  as  one  hears  so  much 
about  ventilation  these  days,  I  would 
appreciate  your  suggestions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Can  a  building  be  properly  venti¬ 
lated  with  intake  and  outtake  flues  with 
all  openings  covered  with  glass?  Do  you 
think  the  system  of  having  the  outtake 
flue  extend  to-  within  14  in.  of  the  floor 
superior  to  the  one  which  begins  at  the 
ceiling  and  extends  through  the  roof? 
Which  is  the  best  location  for  the  in¬ 
take  vents,  near  the  floor  or  near  the 
ceiling?  Would  the  double  wall  con¬ 
struction  in  this  sort  of  house  be  worth 
the  added  expense?  f.  v. 

Manistee,  Mich. 

Much  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  a 
building  is  put.  If  warmed  by  stock  or 
otherwise,  a  building  may  be  closed  and 
ventilated  by  means  of  flues,  but  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  get  a  circulation 
of  air  through  a  building  that  has  no 
source  of  heat  within  sufficient  to  effect 
an  exchange  between  inside  and  outside 
air.  For  this  reason,  stables  for  cattle, 
whose  bodies  give  off  considerable  heat, 
have  long  been  satisfactorily  ventilated 
by  flues.,  as  in  the  King  system,  where 
fresh  air  enters  near  the  ceiling  and 
foul  air  is  carried  off  by  flues  extending 
through  the  roof  and  nearly  to  the  stable 
floor.  This  system  has  not  proved  as 
satisfactory,  however,  in  poultry  houses, 
where  less  heat  is  generated  by  the  oc¬ 
cupants,  and  where,  too,  less  heat  is  need¬ 
ed.  Birds  are  protected  from  the  cold 
by  their  natural  coats,  as  no  other  do¬ 
mestic  animals  are.  Flue  systems  of 
ventilation  for  poultry  houses  have  come 
into  use  in  late  years  and  some,  at  least, 
are  very  satisfactory,  though  much  more 
expensive  to  install  than  “open  fronts” 
are  to  build.  I  should  consider  a  sys¬ 
tem  admitting  air  near  the  ceiling  and 
removing  foul  air  and  moisture  from 
near  the  floor  best  from  the  standpoint 
of  healthfulness  and  the  warmer  the  wall 
construction  the  more  apt  a  ventilating 
flue  would  be  to  operate  satisfactorily. 

_  M.  B.  D. 


An  old  woman,  famed  for  the  turkeys 
she  bred  on  her  farm,  sold  one  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  to  a  neighbor.  But  on 
Christmas  Day  Mr.  Smith  found  the 
turkey  particularly  tough.  Next  day  he 
went  to  the  old  woman  to  complain. 
“What  do  you  mean  by  sending  me  such 
a  bird?”  he  asked.  “Why,”  exclaimed 
the  old  woman,  “was  anything  wrong 
with  it?”  “Wrong,  madam,  why  it  was 
no  good  at  all!”  “Then,  it  should  have 
been,”  she  answered.  “That  bird  won 
the  first  prize  at  the  local  poultry  show 
for  11  years  in  succession.” — Credit  Lost. 


DIAMOND  PICK 
meat  scraps  is  made  of  fresh, 
clean  meat  and  bone.  It  comes  in 
the  form  of  pure  dry  meal;  easy  to  mix 
with  mash;  nutritious;  practically  100%  di¬ 
gestible;  ample  hone  phosphate  of  lime;  appe¬ 
tizing,  sweet  and  fresh.  Pure  as  the  food  on 
your  own  dinner  table.  Poultry  thrive  on  it. 

GUARANTEED 


We  guarantee  our  meat  scraps  to  be  pure,  fresh 
and  clean,  contains  no  tainted  stock,  garbage,  fish, 
tankage  pr  filler,  or  foreign  substances  of  any  kind. 
Nothing  but  fresh,  clean  meat  and  bone  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  Inspected  Establishments.  Sample  sent 
on  request.  We  will  ship  a  100-pound  trial  bag  to 
any  of  the  following  States  :  N.  J.,  Penna.,  Md.,  Del., 
N.  Y.,  Conn.,  Mass.,  Va.  and  West  Virginia,  freight 
prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Price  $4.00. 
Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 


ATLAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
142-146A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns -  $3.35  $4.85  $8  00 

Barrel  Rocks .  3.75  5.85  10.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.85  5.75  11  00 

Mixed  Chicks .  8.00  8.75  7.00 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  NICE.  Melllsterville,!’.. 


25 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. .  $2.25  $4.25  $8 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  2.75  5.25  10 

Mixed  Chicks .  2  00  8.75  7 

Special  prices  on  lai-ger  lots.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $2.25 
S.  C.  B.  Rocks  2.75 
S.  C.  R.I.  Reds  2.75 
Mixed  Chicks.  2.00 


60  100 

$4.25  5  8 
6.25  10 

6.25  10 

3.76  7 


Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPUING  HATCHERY, 
F.  11.  LEISTEH,  Prop.  McAlisterville,  l'a.  K.  I».  2 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  s?ooper 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $10—100  ;  White 
Rocks,  $18— 100  ;  M  ix  e  d  Light,  $7—100; 
Heavy,  $9—100.  lc.  added  if  less  than  100 
order.  10O  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 
free.  JACOB  MEMOS!!,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2. 


r  OTV  sin£le  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  8e  ;  Barred  Rock*, 
It  II I  A  9<!  1  Light  Mixed,  7o;  Heavy  Mixed,  8o.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free!  P 
Willow  Lane  Hatchery  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


IMPORTED  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Males  head  our  first  grade  Pure  Barron  strain 
matings.  Pedigrees  272-314.  First  grade  chicks, 
duly  delivery,  only  13c  Prepaid.  Mareli  cockerels, 
from  same  stock,  S3 .50  each.  10  for  830, 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  7c.  100%  live  delivery, 
P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  T.  J.  Kll  REN  ZELLER 
K.  K.  P.  So.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


P II I P  If  Q  <  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  8e,  from  my  own  free 
UniUlVa  1  range  flock.  100%  live  delivery.  Circular. 
Wm.  F.  Graham  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKSj S  C’-W’  thorns,  8c. 


livery. 


_  From  our 

,  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de- 
Circ.  E.  3j.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S  R  Whiffl  I  Pffhnrne  Plll,ets  alred  by  Wyekoff  special 
0,  U.  If  III  1 0  LBgllUlIld  matmgmaies.  Also  pure  Wyekoff 

cockerels  for  sale.  LONGACRES  POULTRY  FARM,  Pearl  River  H.l. 


Dullof c  6-l°-'vks.  old.  Wyckoff-Dan  Young  stock. 
rUIIC  Id  Adam  Seabury  Sayville,  N.Y. 

Member  National  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Club. 


TJ..IUU  Leghorns  for  June.  July,  August.  8-wks.  old 
X  UII 0 1  o  $1;  ten-wks.,  $1.85;  twelve-wks.,  $1.50. 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


PITT  I  17 HTC  APril  12  Hatching.  White  Leghorns, 
1  U  -L/-L/U/  I  Bar  Rock,  White  Rocks,  $1.50  each. 
HUMMER’S  POULTRY  FARM  KreDchtown,  8.  J. 


iARDEE’S 
'ERFECT 
E  K  IN 


DUCKLINGS 


"THE  WORLD’S  BEST.” 

Sale  of  breeders. 

PARDEE’S  PEKINS,  Islip,  K.  V. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  S1.00 
To  Canada.  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  he  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
J33  West  3#th  St..  New  York 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 


SAVE 

MONEY! 


Another 

Big  Price  Reduction! 
White  Leghorns 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

$2.75  $5.00  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 


Barred  Rocks 


Send  in 
Your 

Order  Now ! 


25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks 

$3.25  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50 


1000  Chicks 

$100.00 


Add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices  for  Special  Matings 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  and  special  hand¬ 
ling  charges  prepaid.  No  chicks  sent  C.  O.  D. 
No  order  for  less  than  25  chicks.  If  you  wish 
chicks  shipped  special  delivery,  remit  15c  for 
25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100  chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Address  Dept.  9 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  3,  1926 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  have  been  taking  your  valued  paper 
somewhere  around  five  years  now  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  you  have  me  for 
life.  We  take  10  or  12  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  only  one  that  I  read  from 
cover  to  cover  is  The  R.  N.-Y.  In  a  con¬ 
versation  with  the  rural_  mail  carrier  I 
mentioned  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  lie  said 
that  is  the  only  farm  paper  that,  the 
farmer  can  rely  on.  He  said  he  has  118 
mail  boxes  and  87  of  those  magazines  go 
into  them  every  week.  I  would  like  to 
loan  my  copy  to  those  who  do  not  get 
it  if  I  was  sure  of  getting  them  all  back. 
I  hope  that  my  grandchildren  will  be 
taking  The  R.  N.-Y.  _  and  enjoying  ail 
the  good  reading  you  give  us  each  week*. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  L.  w. 

Many  people  marvel  at  the  success  and 
influence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  M  hat  is  the 
source  of  its  power?  The  answer  is  in 
the  above  letter,  and  in  thousands  of 
others  like  it.  A  lifetime  of  honest  en¬ 
deavor  to  protect  and  help  farmers  and 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  farms 
has  brought  to  it  friends  like  this,  and 
in  the  last  analysis  they  are  the  paper. 
Our  pages  reflect  their  honest  sturdy 
ideals. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  give 
as  much  publicity  as  possible  to  the  fact 
that  the  Mid-West  Homeseekers  Service 
Bureau,  of  Marshfield,  Wis.,  is  not 
licensed  to  act  as  real  estate  broker  in 
this  State,  and  that  the  conduct  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  that  bureau  in  the  manner  in¬ 
dicated  by  their  contract  is  in  violation 
of  the  license  statute. — State  Tax  De¬ 
partment.  * 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  above  quotation  from  the  Tax  De¬ 
partment,  State  of  New  York,  shows  that 
the  above  named  concern  is  operating 
illegally  in  New  York  State.  The  con¬ 
tract  of  the  Mid-West  Bureau  which 
farm  owners  are  asked  to  sign  provides 
that  the  Bureau  agrees  to  advertise  the 
farm  in  a  farm  catalog  issued  by  them 
for  which  the  farm  owner  agrees  to  pay 
the  bureau  a  definite  amount  in  lieu  of 
a  commission  in  the  sale  of  the  property. 
This  is  very  similar  to  the  scheme  pro¬ 
moted  by  Fred  W.  Alter  of  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Sales  Company,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  few  years  ago,  the  only 
apparent  difference  is  that  Alter's  con¬ 
tract  provided  for  payment  to  him  of  I 
per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  farm  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  the  balance  of  the  commission 
when  farm  was  sold.  Alter  induced  some 
255  farm  owners  to  sign  such  a  contract, 
and  we  understand  he  received  a  com¬ 
mission  of  around  $25,000  but  sold  no 
farms.  When  the  State  Tax  Department 
investigated  the  scheme  to  defraud  farm¬ 
ers,  Alter’s  license  was  promptly  can¬ 
celled  and  the  scheme  was  discontinued. 
The  Mid-West  Bureau  base  their  claims 
for  respectability  largely  on  the  list  of 
well-known  publications  that  are  publish¬ 
ing  the  bureau’s  advertising.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  farm  publication  in  New  York  State 
that  will  not  support  such  a  nefarious 
scheme.  We  understand  this  Bureau  has 
several  agents  soliciting  farmers  to  sign 
these  contracts  in  Cattaraugus  County, 
N.  Y.  The  Mid-West  Homeseekers  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  contends  that  it  is  not  or¬ 
ganized  to  sell  farm  land,  but  merely  to 
advertise  land  for  owners  in  the  farm 
catalog.  How  many  farmers  would  sign 
the  contract  and  pay  a  $35  fee  with  that 
understanding?  The  State  Tax  Depart¬ 
ment  interprets  the  contract  as  putting 
the  organization  under  the  provision  of 
the  law  governing  real  estate  brokers. 

I  am  enclosing  the  receipt  which  I  got 
from  a  traveling  man  last  Fall;  he  was 
taking  subscriptions  for  this  magazine 
called  Sunrise  Magazine,  but  I  have  never 
received  the  magazine.  Do  you  know 
if  there  is  such  a  magazine  published? 

New  York.  H.  a.  f. 

The  Miller  Bublishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Sunrise  Magazine,  at  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  explain  that  they  have  been 
swamped  with  letters  from  New  York 
territories  in  reference  to  subscriptions 
people  have  sent  them.  They  have  no  au¬ 
thorized  agents  working  in  that  district, 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  some  one  has 


come  into  possession  of  receipt  blanks  or 
had  others  printed.  They  are  making 
every  effort  to  locate  the  agents,  and 
have  very  generously  placed  the  com¬ 
plainants  on  their  mailing  list  as  a  cour¬ 
tesy,  as  they  received  no  money  for  the 
subscriptions.  It  is  simply  another  case 
where  the  country  is  being  swindled  by 
so-called  “subscription  agents,”  and  it 
behooves  our  readers  to  be  cautious  be¬ 
fore  giving  them  any  money. 

I  opened  correspondence  with  F.  Ar¬ 
thur  Metcalf  of  the  Home  Correspond¬ 
ence  School.  Springfield,  Mass.,  regard¬ 
ing  the  manuscript  of  a  little  book  I 
sent  him  called  “The  Writer  Working 
Alone,”  and  awaited  his  decision  before 
considering  other  offers  for  the  manu¬ 
script.  I  mailed  my  manuscript  regular 
first-class  mail,  November  16,  1925.  Mr. 
Metcalf  did  not  acknowledge  the  manu¬ 
script,  and  on  December  16  I  wrote  him 
to  send  me  some  word  regarding  it.  He 
did  not  reply.  On  February  9,  1926,  I 
sent  Mr.  Metcalf  a  registered  letter  en¬ 
closing  an  envelope  fully  prepaying  the 
return  postage  and  registration  of  my 
manuscript.  Mr.  Metcalf  personally 
signed  the  acknowledgement  card  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  post  office ;  he  did  not  re¬ 
ply  to  my  letter. 

Naturally,  I  want  to  sell  my  manu¬ 
script,  and  I  very  much  prefer  recover¬ 
ing  the  copy  in  the  possession  of  the 
Home  Correspondence  School  to  offering 
a  duplicate  copy.  Is  there  no  way  I 
can  secure  the  return  of  my  property  or, 
failing  that,  a  written  statement  from 
the  Home  Correspondence  School  to  the 
effect  that  it  has  not  used  the  material 
and  no  longer  has  it  in  its  possession? 
The  school  is  still  advertising  widely  and 
apparently  is  in  as  good  financial  con¬ 
dition  as  ever.  l.  j.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

We  fail  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  Home  Correspondence  School  towards 
this  author.  We  have  written  Mr.  Met¬ 
calf  three  times  in  the  subscriber’s  be¬ 
half  and  our  letters  have  been  ignored. 
Mr.  Metcalf,  it  seems,  was  very  prompt 
in  answering  the  complainant's  letters 
previous  to  receiving  the  manuscript.  The 
record  doesn’t  offer  much  inducements  to 
authors  to  submit  valuable  manuscripts 
to  Mr.  Metcalf  and  his  correspondence 
school.  The  author  has  now  been  seven 
months  earnestly  endeavoring  to  secure 
a  response  to  her  letter  or  return  of  her 
manuscript  without  success. 

Do  you  know  or  have  any  way  of 
finding  out  about  the  National  Capital 
Mortgage  Co.,  923  Fifteenth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ?  I  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  place  to  in¬ 
vest  money?  L.  j.  M. 

New  York. 

In  our  opinion  the  stocks  of  'the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  Mortgage  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  do  not  warrant  investment 
consideration.  This  company  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  Delaware  in  1924  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  in  real  estate  mort¬ 
gages  in  and  around  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Authorized  capitalization  com¬ 
prises  50,000  shares  8  per  cent  cumula¬ 
tive  preferred  stock  par  $20,  and  125,000 
shares  common  stock  par  value  $2.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  financial  information  is  avail¬ 
able  regarding  this  Company  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  stocks  can  only  be  regarded  as 
entirely  speculative  in  character  until 
some  definite  results  have  been  demon¬ 
strated. 

We  shipped  bv  express  to  Sadgur  & 
Co.,  510  E.  174th  St.,  New  York  City, 
July  10,  1923,  45  baskets  sour  cherries. 
I  have  written  to  this  company  several 
times  and  have  not  received  answer. 
Party  received  goods  all  right.  Is  there 
any  way  by  which  I  can  collect  $22.50? 
Can  you  help  me?  I  know  you  help 
others.  A.  l. 

New  York. 

We  are  referring  to  this  transaction 
so  that  our  readers  will  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  they  ship  to  houses  without 
responsibility.  Losses  of  this  kind  dis¬ 
courage  farmers  from  shipping  to  New 
York  markets.  The  only  safe  course  is 
to  take  time  to  inquire  into  the  standing 
of  all  parties  soliciting  goods,  and  only 
trade  with  those  who  have  an  established 
rating.  Sadgur  &  Company  made  no  re¬ 
sponse  and  we  gave  the  account  to  our 
attorney.  They  then  agreed  to  adjust  for 
$15,  but  failed  to  keep  this  agreement. 
On  this  record  our  people  will  want  to 
remember  the  name  and  not  favor  them 
with  shipments. 


Tailor  (having  measured  customer  for 
suit)  :  “And  how  would  you  like  the 
pockets,  sir?”  Scot:  “Weel,  just  a  wee 
bit  deeficult  to  get  at.” — Tit-Bits. 
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The  ProteinFeed  That  Pays 


.Corn 

Gluten 

Feed 

Makes 
More  Milk 
Gives  you 

More  Profit 


For  nearly  forty  years  Corn  Gluten  Feed  has 
been  recognized  as  the  feed  which  always  supplies 
total  digestible  nutrients  at  the  lowest  cost. 

In  New  York  where  feed  costs  must  be  watched 
very  closely,  the  dairymen  are  feeding  150,000 
tons  of  Corn  Gluten  Feed  per  year  because  it 
pays  them  to  do  so. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  contains  23%  or  more  pro¬ 
tein,  also  valuable  minerals  and  vitamines.  It  is  nearly 
all  digestible.  This  is  why  it  produces  more  milk  at  a 
lower  cost  per  gallon. 

For  Feeding  Poultry 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  is  just  as  good  for  poultry. 
J.  C.  Dunn  of  Waterford,  Conn.,  fed  a  bunch  of  cockerels 
two  months  and  they  averaged  6.8  lbs.  when  dressed.  He 
fed  the  following  mash: 

Corn  Gluten  Feed,  300  lbs.;  Corn  Meal,  100 
lbs.;  Ground  Oats,  75  lbs.;  Middlings,  200  lbs.;  Linseed 
Meal,  100  lbs.;  beef  scrap,  100  lbs.;  salt,  5  lbs.  This  is  a 
wonderful  mash  for  market  fowls  or  developing  early 
layers. 

A  Good  Book  For  You 

Read  the  experience  of  practical  feeders  as  given  in 
our  new  64-page  book,  “The  Gospel  of  Good  Feeding,” 
which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you,  free  of  charge. 

Buy  Corn  Gluten  Feed  from  your  dealer.  If  he  does 
not  sell  it  any  manufacturer  will  be  glad  to  sup¬ 
ply  it.  But  write  for  the  book  today. 

Ask  / °r  Bulletin  5-C 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manu/acturers 
Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  V an  Pell,  Director 
208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  IU. 
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Don*  Worrit  about  broken  fences/ 

Fence  with  Leadclad  and  your  fence  repair  troubles  will 
be  over.  A  coating  of  lead,  seven  times  heavier  than  the 
zinc  coating  on  ordinary  galvanized  fence,  protects  Lead- 
clad  Fence  from  rust  and  wear. 

This  thick  coating  of  everlasting  lead  multiplies  many 
times  the  life  of  your  fence. 

Leadclad  Fence  is  being  used  everywhere  long  fence 
service  is  desired. 

Costs  no  more  to  erect  than  galvanized — lasts  many 
times  longer.  Costs  less  in  the  long  run. 

Buy  direct  from  thelfactory— We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  prices. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  CO. 

1200  Plainfield  Avenue 
Moundsville,  West  Va. 


Write  for  Special  introductory 
Price  on 

L[ADCLAD'j3"5PECIALwme 


Leadclad  Roof¬ 
ing,  decorative 
shingles  (5  de¬ 
signs),  spouting 
and  gutters  have 
the  same  thick 
coating  of  lead  as 
Leadclad  Fence. 
Easy  to  apply — 
light  in  weight, 
lasts  for  a  life¬ 
time.  Lightning 
proof. Sold  direct. 
Ask  about  them. 


Di  rect-to-you  Save  Money  Plan 


Old  Reliable  ROSS  Ensilage  Cutter 

No  Silo  Too  High — No  Corn  Too  Large —  Chokes  Never! 

Clean  cutting,  silage  retains  juices — ball  bearing  end  thrust  adjustment — low  speed — light 
running — big  capacity — self  feeding — all  steel  construction — frictionless — lifetime  service. 
Standard  for  76  years — thousands  in  use.  A  Ross  booster  in  every  neighborhood. 

Also  makers  of  the  famous  Ros3  Metal 
Silos,  Cribs,  Bins,  Hen  Houses,  Brooder 
Houses.  Garages  —  all  made  of  rust-re¬ 
sisting  copper  —  content  ROSSMETAL 
galvanized. 

Clip  ad,  place  circle  around  the  product 
listed  at  bottom  and  write  today  for  easy 
payment  plan.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

170  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Established  in  1850 

o. UTTERS  —  CRIBS  —  HEN  HOUSES  —  SILOS 


\ 

\ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Dairy  Situation 
Considered 

On  a  recent  trip  through  what  was 
once  a  very  prosperous  dairying  section 
of  New  York  State  evidences  were  on 
every  hand  of  the  sore  plight  of  the  dairy 
farmer.  Farms  that  were  once  produc¬ 
tive,  supporting  and  educating  large  fam¬ 
ilies'  of  real  virile  American  stock,  now 
are  abandoned.  Tenant  farmers,  unable 
to  make  a  dollar  at  present  prices,  are 
reported  as  moving  off  in  alarmingly  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  leaving  the  owner,  who 
in  most  cases  is  too  old  to  carry  on  to 
meet  the  situation  as  best  he  can.  Farm 
homes  that  were  once  really  beautiful  in 
their  surroundings  are  losing  their  neat, 
attractive,  and  well-kept,  appearance. 
The  hired  girl  is  a  thing  of  the  long  ago, 
and  .the  hired  man  is  nearly  so.  There 
are  scarcely  any  young  men  and  women 
left  upon  the  farms.  At  the  County 
Grange  the  absence  of  young  farmers  was 
very,  conspicuous.  What  is  the  answer 
to  this  vital  problem  of  how  to  make 
farming  pay  so  that  it  will  be  attractive 
to  the  young  men  and  women?  The 
“poetry”  of  farming  has  been  too  vividly 
pictured  and  the  financial  end  too  little 
emphasized  and  studied.  Talk  all  you 
will  about  “back  to  the  farm,”  the  tide 
will  not  turn  until  the  profits  from  the 
farm  more  nearly  equal  those  of  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Then  the  poetic  side  of  farm 
life  will  have  the  deciding  appeal. 

Evidently  “organization”  is  the  answer. 
Other  industries  are  organized,  and  con¬ 
trol  the  output,  and  whenever  an  excess 
is  produced  it  is  sold  abroad  at  any  old 
price  rather  than  glut  the  home^  market 
and  lower  the  domestic  price.  Why  can¬ 
not  the  farmer  tear  a  leaf  from  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  big  business  to  his  everlasting 
profit  and  welfare?  To  be  sure  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  such  a  close  organization 
among  farmers  are  greater.  Then,  too, 
Mother  Nature  has  a  habit  of  taking  a 
hand  in  production  which  upsets  the 
plans  of  the  wisest  and  greatest.  The 
farmer  is  blamed  for  almost  everything. 
He  is  censured  at  times  for  not  produc¬ 
ing  enough,  at  other  times  for  producing 
too  much,  or  not  the  right  kind,  and  of 
using  no  brains  in  his  business.  And 
yet  a  few  captains  of  industry  who  have 
tried  farming,  who  have  always  prided 
themselves  on  the  amount  of  gray  matter 
they  possessed,  have  learned  to  their  sor¬ 
row  and  surprise  that  the  farmer  has 
more  brains  than  they  credited  him  with. 
But  now  comes  the  crowning  act,  the 
charge  superlative,  the  last  straw;  lie  is 
responsible  for  the  scandal  in  the  milk 
marketing  situation  in  New  York  City. 

The  men  who  gave  and  accepted  bribes 
are  blameless.  The  men  who  passed  the 
milk  from  uninspected  dairies,  contrary 
to  city  rules  and  regulations,  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  men  who  turned  dirty 
water  through  dirty  hose  into  the  city’s 
milk  supply  for  the  babies,  the  sick,  and 
the  afflicted  are  not  responsible.  But 
the  farmer  back  up„n  the  farm,  whose 
fingers  are  bent  and  gnarled,  who  has 
risen  early  and  worked  late  to  produce 
clean  sanitary  milk,  who  has  met  every 
rule  and  regulation  of  the  city’s  board  of 
health  that  the  health  of  her  people 
might  be  safeguarded,  is  the  proposed 
scapegoat.  Can  you  beat  it  i  G.  G.  K. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pasture  fair,  meadows  poor  and  back¬ 
ward.  Bain  of  last,  few  days  very  bene¬ 
ficial  and  gives  promise.  Corn  very  late 
and  just  coming  through  ground ;  rare 
to  see  a  field  of  corn  up.  Many  farmers 
in  this  section  have  sold  dairies  as  they 
don’t  seem  to  earn  sufficient  to  justify 
long  hours  and  money  invested. 

Walllull,  N.  Y.  E.F.  s. 

The  dairy  business  here  is  as  good  as 
usual.  Everyone  seems  to  be  .buying 
some  cows  and  keeping  their  young  stock. 
The  season  is  at  least  10  days  or  two 
weeks  later  than  last  year.  Pastures  are 
not  as  good  and  meadows,  especially  back 
on  the  hills,  are  not  as  good.  Corn  is 
growing  well  and  looks  fine  in  the  last 
week.  We  are  having  lots  of  rain.  It  is 
quite  a  bit  warmer,  and  you  can  fairly 
see  things  grow.  Some  farmers  planted 
their  corn  too  deep  and  had  to  replant. 
The  acreage  is  as  large  as  usual  I  think. 
The  only  big  difference  from  last  season 
is  that  we  are  about  two  weeks  later. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  E.  A. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, i*c. 

301  E.  14th  Street  New  York  City 


“RAVENSCROFT” 

Fauquier  County,  Virginia 

A  splendid  estate.  1,500  acres  blue  grass  and 
grain  land,  highly  productive;  will  carry  700 
head  of  stock;  charming  house;  outbuildings 
first-class;  refined  neighbors;  close  to  station; 
Washington  54  miles;  macadam  roads;  cost 
$400,000;  will  offer  $200,000. 

H.  W.  Hilleary,  815  Fifteenth  St.,  Wa.hington,  D.  C. 


T  PLEASE  COMMUNICATE 

a  with  mother  who  is  prostrated. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  at  once,  general  houseworker  in 
Summer  hotel;  also  all  around  cook  for  .July 
1;  state  wages  and  reference  in  first  letter. 
HOTEL  RITA.  North  White  Lake,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Tliielis,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y, 

MILKERS — Five  full-string,  26  cows,  dry-hand 
milkers;  steady  work  on  world’s  largest  cer¬ 
tified  dairy;  wages  $90  per  month,  with  board 
and  room  to  single  men  who  can  qualify;  you 
will  enjoy  the  wonderful  climate  in  California; 
write  and  state  your  qualifications.  ROUTE  2,. 
Box  105.  Van  Nnys,  Calif. 

WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  a  purebred 
Guernsey  herd;  dry-hand  milker,  no  outside 
farm  work;  steady  position  for  right  party.  Ap¬ 
ply  HELDERBERG  STOCK  FARM,  R.  F.  D., 
Voorheesville,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  experienced.  Ad- 
dress  GEORGE  BATES,  lit  1.  Lorton,  Ya. 

EXPERIENCED  commercial  poultryman  living 
alone  wants  assistant  to  enlarge  thousand 
Leghorn  equipment  on  shares;  work  Delaware 
farm  and  thousand  apples.  H.  M.  BILLINGS, 
Harrington,  Del. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  milk  route  and  dairy 
room.  GREENWOOD  FARM,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 


WANTED— Young  man  to  take  poultryman’s 
position  on  large  farm;  give  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  milker  for  herd  of  20 
cotvs,  producing  grade  A  milk  on  modern 
dairy  farm;  salary  $60  per  month  with  good 
board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  709,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  as  teamster  on  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  fruit  farm;  wages  $50  per  month 
and  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  710,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  farmer,  working  partner. 
FAliUER,  Orange,  Ya. 


WORKING  housekeeper  cr  cook,  good  baker, 
white,  steady  woman  wanted;  no  washing; 
permanent  position,  private  family,  quiet  place 
on  Long  Island;  wages  $65;  no  child;  answer 
stating  age,  religion  and  when  available.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man,  preferably 
with  no  children;  experienced  in  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  especially  in  Fordson  and  International 
tractors;  must  also  be  bandy  with  tools;  steady 
employment  for  satisfactory  party;  give  refer¬ 
ences  and  state  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  723,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Handy  man,  single,  chauffeur’s  li¬ 
cense,  on  duck  farm;  tvages  $70  and  main¬ 
tenance.  MECOX  BAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Wa¬ 
ter  Mil],  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  experienced  man;  must  be 
good  milker,  understand  farm  work;  $7o  per 
month,  board  and  room.  FRED  E.  PARKS,  Mt. 
Tabor,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted  for  breeding  and  com- 
merieal  plant;  experienced,  middle-aged,  mar¬ 
ried.  HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARMS,  Batavia, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man.  single;  understands  farming, 
tools.  PROPRIETOR,  1220  Second  Ave.,  64, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  care  for  four 
cows  and  small  dairy  room  with  separator; 
also  200  chickens;  apartment  and  usual  privi¬ 
leges  furnished.  J.  A.  TAPPAN,  Apple  Hill 
Farm,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once  an  experienced  farmer  to 
work  small  dairy  farm  on  shares.  Apply 
E.  BARNES,  R.  F.  D.,  Salem,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Man,  immediately,  experienced  in 
showing  cattle  at  county  and  State  fairs; 
noDe  but  experienced  men  need  apply.  Address 
BOX  138,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Reliable  and  experienced  mau  to  do 
farm  work.  THOS.  DOODY,  Tully,  A .  Y. 
WANTED — Husband  and  wife  or  father  and 
daughter  or  mother  and  son,  also  au  extra 
mau,  to  help  work  oil  farm;  live  ami  board 
with  ns;  state  wages  and  references.  EMER¬ 
SON  ECKERT,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  for  dairy,  on  farm  45 

miles  from  New* * * * * 7  York  City;  good  butter- 

maker,  able  to  bottle  milk,  separate,  also  help 

milking  registered  Jerseys;  excellent  chance  for 

advancement.  Write  fully  to  S.  M.  KAPLAN, 

7  Vestry  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children;  under¬ 
stands  care  of  cows  and  saddle  horses,  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  on  private  estate.  J.  L.  MAY¬ 
BERRY,  71  Broadway,  New  York. 


HAVE  small  cottage  and  garden,  Somerville, 
N.  J.,  on  farm  estate  with  chores  and  farm 
work  available;  suitable  middle-aged  man  or 
couple.  ADVERTISER  736,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  married,  for  dairy 
farm  in  Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  no  duties  re¬ 
quired  of  wife;  reference  wanted;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  ADVERTISER  738,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  matrons;  $60  per  mouth 
and  maintenance.  Apply  SUPERINTENDENT, 
State  Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  hustling  herdsman,  for  test 
cows;  also  single  farm  hand  good  with  trac¬ 
tor  and  team;  references;  call  or  address, 
MANAGER,  Willmere  Farms,  Bernardsville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — A  married  couple  with  daughter  as¬ 
sistant  preferred,  for  ideal  country  place; 
man  for  garden,  lawn,  etc.,  and  able  to  drive 
car;  woman  as  housekeeper  and  cook;  woman  ^ 
must  be  a  first-class  cook,  and  both  have  ex¬ 
cellent  references;  further  particulars  on  appli¬ 
cation,  stating  wages  wanted,  where  worked 
and  references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
720,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  good  cook  for  institution;  would 
consider  mother  with  child.  ADVERTISER 
729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farm  hand,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  capa¬ 
ble  all  kinds  farm  work;  steady  job;  give 
full  information  and  salary.  ADVERTISER 
735,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  working  herdsman  to  take  charge 
of  dairy,  purebred  and  grade  Holsteins;  must 
be  steady,  reliable  and  able  to  do  A.R.O.  work, 
have  knowledge  of  feeds  and  feeding,  and  abili¬ 
ty  to  handle  and  get  along  with  help.  GREEN¬ 
WOOD  DAIRY  FARM,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 


WANTED — First-class  young  man  on  modern 
poultry  plant  as  assistant;  good  Wages  and 
opportunity  for  advancement;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  to  start  and  give  reference. 
ADVERTISER  741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAMILY  for  small  private  estate.  North 
Shore  Long  Island,  45  miles  from  New  York; 
man  to  do  usual  outdoor  work;  he  and  wife 
live  separate  cottage;  two  grown  daughters  or 
female  relatives  to  work  and  live  in  main 
house;  good  opportunity  for  a  family  to  keep 
together  and  save  money  in  pleasant  year  round 
position;  give  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  742,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  first-class,  dry-hand  milker, 
and  caretaker;  also  dairyman  who  can  make 
butter  for  family  needs,  maintain  records  ac¬ 
curately  and  willing  to  make  himself  useful; 
best  wages  to  competent  men.  STRATHGLASS 
FARM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Situations  'Wanted 


POULTRY  manager  with  22  years’  practical 
experience  desires  position  on  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  wife  willing  to  board  help;  at 
liberty  September  1.  ADVERTISER  693,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  take  charge  country  place;  licensed 
chauffeur,  housekeeper-cook.  ADVERTISER 
633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  July  1;  commercial 
experience;  permanent;  references  exchanged. 
FREDERICKS,  Glendale,  Ohio. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  private  estate;  American, 
36;  references.  ADVERTISER  632,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted,  stud  groom,  competent; 

married;  take  charge  geutleman’s  hunting 
stable  or  stud  farm;  also  experienced  hounds, 
brag  hunting;  splendid  references.  Address  E. 
WITHERS,  R.  3,  Box  103,  Putnam,  Conn. 


FARMER,  married,  age  37,  with  small  family, 
wants  position  as  working  foreman;  experi¬ 
ence  in  garden,  poultry  and  dairy;  will  accept 
a  position  as  poultryman  or  dairyman  or  botli 
on  a  place  where  there  is  no  objection  to  chil¬ 
dren;  wife  care  for  boarding-house;  $100  a 
month  with  house  and  usual  privileges;  open  for 
immediate  position  if  necessary;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  31,  single,  reliable,  no  bad 
habits,  thoroughly  experienced;  estate  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant.  JACOB  A.  SATTLER,  735  East 
152d  Street,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  wanted,  poultry  farm  or  driving 
team  feed  and  coal  company;  American,  sin¬ 
gle,  middle-aged,  good  habits.  ADVERTISER 
728,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  open  for  position  immediately; 

lifetime  practical  experience,  general  agri¬ 
culture,  breeding  of  live  stock,  maintaining  and 
building  up  profitable  dairies;  I  take  absolute 
charge;  understand  construction  and  excellent 
results  handling  men;  making  grade  A  milk  at 
present  time;  have  experience  gentlemen’s  es¬ 
tates;  would  like  same;  wife  expert  bookkeep¬ 
er;  no  children;  Protestant;  references  as  to 
character  and  ability  to  carry  out  above.  Write 
BOX  395,  Constableville,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted — Couple,  chauffeur,  gardener; 

woman  as  houseworker,  best  references.  W. 
PRAZSKY,  327  East  71st  St.,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN,  long  years’  experience  in 
breeding  high  egg  producers,  winner  of  first 
prizes  at  egg-laying  contests  and  leading  shows; 
wants  to  take  full  charge  of  plant  on^  salary  or 
share;  can  also  build  new  plant.  ADVERTISER 
730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER,  B.  S.,  University  of  Delaware, 
wishes  position  in  grammar  school  or  higii 
school;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  731, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  agricultural  school 
training,  four  years’  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  733,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman  wants  position;  wife  to 
take  charge  of  boarding  bouse;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  734,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  by  a  married  man  as  gar¬ 
dener  on  a  private  estate;  understand  green¬ 
house.  and  all  around  mau;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man  wishes  to  cook  for  farm¬ 
hands.  A.  WEBER,  32  Boltis  St.,  Mount 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  32,  willing,  intelligent,  some  knowledge 
farming,  desires  country  employment;  work 
part  time  for  maintenance.  ADVERTISER 
740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Two-acre  poultry  place,  nice  borne, 
new  bungalow,  old  shade,  near  lake;  just 
outside  of  Elmer  Borough;  send  for  photo;  pos¬ 
session.  ADVERTISER  700,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  attractive  country  residences, 
8  and  12  rooms;  some  acreage:  on  Boston  Post 
road,  18  miles  east  from  New  Haven;  also  com¬ 
mercial  apple  orchard,  1.000  trees,  6  years  old, 
in  bearing;  all  properties  priced  to  sell;  if  in¬ 
terested  address  BOX  73,  East  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE  —  Old  colonial  residence;  would 
make  fine  road  house;  16  rooms,  water,  gas 
and  electricitv;  on  cement  road,  route  4  New 
York  to  Atlantic  City;  ideal  location  on  the 
edge  of  town;  $12,000,  good  terms  to  a  Tellable 
party.  H.  A.  HATHAWAY,  812  Main  Street, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 140  acres  of  fine  farming  land,  20 
miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  beautiful 
location  and  climate;  half  mile  from  accredited 
high  school,  churches,  railway  station,  etc., 
and  one  mile  from  a  high-class  boys’  college ; 
18  acres  in  bearing  apple  orchard  of  tbe  best 
varieties,  86  acres  in  cultivation;  two  complete 
sets  of  buildings,  both  equipped  for  dairying, 
electric  current  and  motors;  well  fenced  and  on 
the  corner  of  two  main  highways;  price  $30,000. 
Write  DRAWER  E,  Manassas,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Semi-bungalow,  6  rooms  and  bath, 
plot  67x192;  near  station;  Paterson  and 
Ridgewood  busses  at  corner.  F.  S.  LAWRENCE, 
Wortendyke,  N.  J.  Rhone,  Ridgewood  2627. 


WILL  exchange  my  255-acre,  24-cow  dairy  farm 
and  equipment  for  small  farm.  E.  G.  HAL- 
LOCK,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  350-acre  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farm;  located  l'A  miles  from 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  on  concrete  highway;  four  resi¬ 
dences,  excellent  dairy  with  32  cows,  feed  mill, 
3  large  barns,  4  large  poultry  houses,  80  in¬ 
cubators;  oil  royalty  from  small  part  of  farm 
leased;  24  building  lots  each  100  ft.  wide  front¬ 
ing  on  concrete  highway  can  be  sold  without  in¬ 
juring  farm;  price  very  moderate  and  easy 
terms.  BRUNDRED  TRUST  ESTATE,  Chambers 
Building,  Oil  City,  Fa. 


F'OR  SALE — Poultry  and  dairy  farm;  150  acres, 
with  horses,  cattle  and  chickens;  9-room 
house,  barn;  buildings  for  1,500  fowls;  feed 
and  brooder  houses,  etc. ;  one  of  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  farms  in  Sussex  County;  owner  has  lived 
on  place  over  50  years  and  wants  to  retire;  % 
mile  from  State  road,  Branchville  to  Ding- 
mans.  N.  L.  DEPUE,  Layton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Chicken  farm  completely  equipped; 

121  acres,  2,000  peach  trees,  26,000-egg  incu¬ 
bators,  hot-water  heated  nurseries,  laying 
houses;  all  new;  $7,000  cash,  $8,000  mortgage. 
PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— Hudson  Valley  farm,  140  acres, 
good  soil,  good  buildings,  10-room  bouse, 
plumbing;  fruit  and  dairy;  $16,000,  part  mort¬ 
gage.  ADVERTISER  726,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  in  Florida’s  best 
poultry  center,  Marion  County.  Address, 
A.  C.  DAVENPORT,  Belleview,  Florida. 


TEN-ROOM  house,  electricity,  two  acres  on  cor¬ 
ner;  barn,  garage,  chicken  house;  fruit,  shade; 
half  mile  from  Lakewood:  $1,000  required.  R. 
R.  1.  Box  42,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acre  poultry-truck  farm,  and 
lovely  village  home.  FAIRLAND  POULTRY 
FARM,  615  Main  St.,  OvVego,  N.  Y. 


177  ACRES,  14-room  honse,  part  new;  barn 
new;  electric  lights,  paved  road,  fish  pond; 
22  cattle,  9  registered  Guernseys,  130  purebred 
sheep,  pair  good  horses,  Nubian  goats,  pigs, 
geese,  bees,  600  Leghorns;  tools,  machinery; 
160  acres  joining,  30-cow  farm,  woven  wire 
fenced;  1,000  maples,  other  timber;  good  big 
buildings;  milk  market  9  rods;  prices  little 
above  equipment  value  if  sold  before  July  1. 
CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  operate,  an  equipped 
farm,  poultry  and  truck  or  general,  with  buy¬ 
ing  option;  near  high  school;  telephone  and 
electric  current  available ;  experienced  and 
student  of  soil  fertility.  M.  T.  HORNE,  South 
St.,  Warren,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Very  beautifully  located  Summer 
boarding  house,  all  improvements,  18  rooms, 
all  furnished;  22  acres  well-fruited;  or  will  ex¬ 
change  for  small  poultry  farm  or  gas  station; 
fine  place  for  country  home  or  sanitarium;  for 
full  information,  address  FRED  SEFCIK,  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  Maryland  farm,  83  acres,  40  culti¬ 
vated;  plenty  firewood;  buildings  insured  $3,- 
300;  fruit  for  home  use;  good  level  soil; 
mile  to  village,  depot,  State  road,  cannery, 
school,  etc. ;  good  markets,  fine  climate,  plen¬ 
ty  cheap  labor;  $4,000.  C.  W.  STRICKLAND, 
Westover,  Md. 


VINELAND,  N.  J. — New  five-room  bungalow, 
heat,  electric,  water,  gas;  poultry  house,  ga¬ 
rage,  brooder  house  and  equipment;  150  pul¬ 
lets;  6%  acres;  500  feet  to  bus;  $5,500,  $2,500 
cash.  ADVERTISER  739,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Small  child  to  board;  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  home;  experienced  reliable  mother.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10:  10 
lbs..  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresb-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  216  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Four-unit  Perfection  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  complete  with  pomp,  tank  and  piping; 
perfect  condition,  $400;  Titan  tractor,  double 
bottom  Oliver  plow,  $300;  can  be  seen  at 
STAR  RIDGE  FARM,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


3  ROOMS  (or  tents)  and  board  desired  for 
fa  uily  wishing  to  spend  their  week-ends  this 
Summer  on  a  farm  within  a  day’s  motoring  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York.  Address  S.  B.  DARLING, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 11,100  Hall  incubator,  three  years’ 
old,  in  perfect  condition.  C.  E.  ROBINSON, 
Box  463,  Center  Moriches,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  pure  maple  syrup  write  to  GRANTSVILLE 
HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


SAWS  hammered,  shoulders  Welded  on  inserted 
tooth,  cord  wood,  shingle  and  circular  saws; 
repair  work  on  steam  and  gasoline  engines  and 
frozen  water  jackets;  acetylene  welding. 
GEORGE  E.  HOPKINS,  Shaftsbury,  Yt. 


WANTED — Used  garden  tractor;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  LESTER  BARTLES, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Slightly  used  Colt  carbide  light¬ 
ing  plant,  som^  pipe  and  fixtures:  now  have 
electricity.  PAUL  GOODRICH,  Clarks  Sum¬ 
mit,  Pa. 


WANTED — Boarders  on  farm;  ideal  place  for 
rest,  comfort  and  quiet;  price  $10  per  week. 
ELMHURST,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cleveland  tractor,  in  running  con¬ 
dition,  $75;  Oliver  plow',  two  14-in.  bottoms, 
$40.  N.  D.  BEACHY,  Oakland,  Md. 


BOARD  wanted,  plain,  wholesome,  for  mother 
and  daughters  age  6-8;  July-August;  real 
farm,  no  boarding  house.  R.  BOEDECKER,  6S 
Vroom  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  business  man,  without  family,  de¬ 
sires  board  part  of  Summer  on  farm  within 
hundred  miles  New  York  City,  where  no  other 
boarders  are  kept,  though  no  objection  to  chil¬ 
dren;  state  particulars  as  to  character  of  farm, 
nearest  railroad  station,  what  family  consists 
of,  etc.  ADVERTISER  732,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOARDERS  wanted  at  a  country  home.  MRS. 
ALICE  EDMONDS,  Gaylordsville,  Conn. 


WINSTON’S  loose  leaf  encyclopedia,  practical¬ 
ly  new;  cost  $50;  sell  or  exchange  for  best 
offer.  SLEEP,  Parsons  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  iNGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
ainl  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest.  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 

_  how  you  can  save 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

ElectricWheel  Co. 

48  Elm  SL.Qtnacy, 


BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  curbs,  filled  ten¬ 
dons,  soreness  fro r*  bruises  or 
strains.  Stops  spavin  lameness. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  hair  or 
lay  up  horse.  $2.50  at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Valuable  horse  book 
1-S  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this:  “Horse  had  large  swelling 
just  below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  re¬ 
appeared.  Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used 
Absorbineforyears  with  great  success." 


RB 


YOUNG,  Inc.  288Lyma'n  St.. Springfield,  Mass.  |j 


KESTER 

*tAOT  TO  V»9 

METAL  MENDER 

7ht  fivatthvid  Solder 

MENDS  DAIRY  UTENSILS 

OTOP  waste — not  only  of 
the  actual  metal  neces- 
sities  on  the  farm,  but  also 
Free  of  their  contents.  A  touch 

Sample  of  heat  and  a  touch  of  Kes» 

ter  does  both. 

Upon  Often  on  one  job  a  touch 

Reouest  of  this  genuine  solder  will 

save  more  than  the  price  of 
a  can.  Your  dealer  cgn  sup- 


t  CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 

4201-S8P  WrightwoodAve., Chicago.  U.S.  A. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Company,  Maryland 

Organized  during  the  War  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 

The  most  up-to-date  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plant  in  America, 
owned  and  operated  with  the  above  avowed  purpose 

“What  the  Standard  Makes — The  Whole  World  Takes ” 


More  Wheat  Per  Acre 

WE  cannot  control  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  because  too  many  countries  raise  wheat,  but  we  can  increase  the 
profit  from  an  acre  of  wheat  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  per  bushel.  There  is  not  much  profit  in  13  bushels 
|,of  wheat  per  acre,  which  is  the  American  average.  There  is  good  money  in  yields  of  25  to  35  bushels.  These  can  be 
•obtained,  if  one  prepares  the  land  right,  uses  good  seed  and  GOOD  FERTILIZATION. 


Potash 

GOOD  FERTILIZATION  means  enough  fertilizer  of  the  right  kind.  With  a  good  rotation  400  to  GOO  pounds 
per  acre  is  enough,  provided  a  reasonably  high-grade  formula,  such  as  2-10-2.  2-12-2,  2-10-4,  2-12-4  or  2-12-6  is  used 
Some  of  the  most  progressive  farmers  are  using  2-8-10,  for  wheat,  followed  by  clover.  The  low-grade  1-7-1,  2-8-2,  and 
0-10-2  formulas  are  out  of  date  and  out  of  balance,  and  the  plant  food  in  them  cost  too  much  per  unit.  Urge  your 
brother  farmers  to  use  high-grade  formulas. 

Why  Fertilize  Wheat? 

The  largest  factor  in  determining  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  yield  per  acre.  Dow  yields  mean  high 
production  costs.  This  is  because  many  of  the  costs  are  fixed,  whether  the  yield  is  high  or  low.  Land  rental,  seed, 
and  labor  for  plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  are  practically  the  same  whether  the  yield  is  15  or  40  bushels  to  the 
acre.  High  yields  of  wheat  are  obtained  only  when  the  crop  has  an  adequate  supply  of  plant  food,  and  when  good 
cultural  methods  are  practiced.  Fertilizer  on  wheat  produces  more  bushels.  It  reduces  the  cost  per  bushel  and  in¬ 
creases  the  profit  per  acre. 

Fertilizer  also  improves  quality,  and  raises  the  grade  and  price  received.  • 


We  sell  Potash  Salts  in  any  quantity  from  200  pounds  up.  Write  us  for  prices . 


STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  MdL 

Save  the  Cost  of  a  Pair  of 


By  Buying  Direct  from  a  Wholesale  House 

Our  terms  are  easy.  Sight  draft  or  cash  with  order. 


We  dim  nobody.  Per  ton 

Muriate  Potash  . . $3,0.75 

Sulphate  Potash . . . .  40. GO 

Nitrate  Soda  .  58.00 

Peruvian  Guano  . 71.00 

Digester  Hog  Feed  Tankage  55/60  Protein . . .  80.00 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  . . 00.00 

Pure  South  American  Bone  Meal  per  ton 

3  %  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid  . $35.75 

4*4%  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid .  38.75 


fertilizing  I 

Wheat 

■ 

Special  Wheat  Compounds — Phosphates 

Per  ton 

GOOD — 10%  Acid  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet  chamber 

acid  I  Square  Deal  . . $13.00 

BETTER  —  18%  Super  'Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet 

chamber  acid)  Square  Deal  . 14.00 

BEST  —  20%  Double  Strength  Super  Phosphate, 

Square  Deal  . .  15.95 

Fish  Bone  and  Potash  Compounds 
Sure  Growth  Brands  for  Choice  Wheat 

FOR  THE  MIDDLE  WESTERN  STATES 

For  Soils  Needing  Complete  Fertilizer  Per  ton 

2-12-2.. . $23.20  2-12-  i . .  $24. 40 


2-14-2.  .  . 

.  24.85  2-12-6.. . 

2-10-2 . . $20.05 

FOR  THE  EASTERN  STATES 

For  Soils  Needing  Complete  Fertilizer 

4-8-  4 .  . . 

0.1  0.0 

. . $23  >0 

2-S-10 .  .  , 

. ’  25.00 

2-12-4 . 

...  24.10 

2-8-  5.  .  . 

•2-10-0 

.  24  40 

2-10-2. . , 

.  22.00  2-10-4 . 

For  Soils  Not  Needing  Ammonia 

...  23.2(4 

0-12-5.  . , 

0-10-4 . 

.  ..$17.50 

For  Well-Manured  Soils  Use 

Lime,  Phosphate — Available  Phosphate  Acid  13%,  Lime 
30% . $13.00 


As  an  Advertising  Feature 

and  best  crops  of  wheat  in  Maryland, 


The  Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Co..  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  putting  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  brands  which  we  consider  especially  adapted  for  producing  the  biggest 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York  States : 


SPECIAL:  2-12-4  at  $24.40  per  ton.  SPECIAL:  2-12-6  at  $25.60  per  ton 

We  would  be  glad  if  each  user  would  register  his  name,  address,  quantity  per  acre  and  acreage  planted  with  this 
guano  with  the  Head  Office,  1214  Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  &  ACID  WORKS,  INC. 
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Where  They  Grow  Strawberries  by  the  Acre 


Look  for  even  smoother  Ford  starting  from 
today’s  Mobiloil  “E”-- because  •• 


Today — with  all  the  old  characteristics  retained  — 
Mobiloil  “  E  ”  offers  you  still  another  desirable 
quality.  Through  keeping  the  transmission  hands 
soft  and  pliable,  it  prevents  jerkiness  in  starting 
or  stopping.  It  thus  actually  increases  the  life  of 
these  bands ,  thus  cutting  substantially  your  cost  of 
upkeep . 


Two  factors  in  a  single  oil  ••  a  rare  combi¬ 


nation  . 


The  importance  of  this  achievement  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  new  result  is  achieved  at  ?io  expense 
of  added  carbon  deposit. 

This  important  point  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
Mobiloil  engineers  and  chemists.  Mobiloil  “E” 
gives  smoother  starting  and  stopping  at  no  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  other  essential  factors  in  Ford  lubrica¬ 
tion.  The  improved  oil  in  all  respects  gives  still 
more  efficient  lubrication. 


Prove  it  yourself 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  shown  below.  “Arc”  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete 
Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 
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CO 
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Buick 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Cadillac  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Chandler . . . 

A  , 

Arc . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc , 

Chevrolet . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Chrysler  4. ..... . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Chrysler  6 . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers. . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

a' 

Arc. 

1  Essex . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Ford  . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hudson . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile. ..... 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Jewett .  .  . . : . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Maxwell .  . . 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc . 

Nash . 

a' 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

'  A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Oldsmobile  (4*&  6) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Overland . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Packard  6 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

i  Packard  8 . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Paige.  ...] . . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc , 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

^Arc 

|  Reo . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.. 

Star . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

•A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Velie . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Willys-Knight  4. . 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc. 

Willys-Knight  6. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

.... 
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Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


A  nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  has  the  improved 
Mobiloil  “E”  in  5-gallon  cans  and  in  steel  drums. 
These  packages  offer  real  convenience  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  handling  oil  on  the  farm.  For  your  Ford 
car  or  truck  use  Mobiloil  “E.”  For  your  Ford- 
son  tractor,  use  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and 
Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter.  See  the  Mobiloil  dealer 
today. 

VacuumOilCompany,  Headquarters:  61  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Division  Offices:  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis. 


Mobiloil  E 

for  Fords 


V  A  CUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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Slinks  For  Handling,  The  Hay  Crop 

Getting  It  Into  The  Mow  Or  Stacks 
With  The  Least  Forking,  Or  Pitching 


N  my  experience  in  tlie  use  of  hay 
slings,  my  only  regret  is  that  I  did 
not  know  of  this  labor-saving  device 
earlier  in  life  as  they  have  proved 
the  greatest  thing  for  eliminating 
one  line  of  farm  drudgery  and  in 
saving  time  in  the  busy  season  of  hay  harvest.  The 
car  or  trolley  that  I  used  was  equipped  with  a  device 
that  would  hold  the  sling  load  at  any  height  by  stop¬ 
ping  the  team ;  the  weight  of  the  load  released  a 
clutch  that  held  the  rope,  so  that  the  load  could  not 
silp  back.  In  this  way  the  load  did  not  have  to  be 
drawn  up  to  the  track  before  it  could  trip  and  shoot 
in,  but  could  be  stopped  at  any  height  and  carried  in, 
which  does  not  pack  the  hay  as  is  the  case  where 
the  sling  load  falls  from  the  ridge. 

The  sling  is  made  in  two  parts  that  are  locked 
together  in  the  middle,  the  bolt  being  held  in  place 
by  a  coiled  spring.  At  the  front  and  rear  there  is 
a  stout  piece  of  wood  similar  to  a  neck-yoke,  and 
about  4  ft.  long,  with  a  ring  in  the  middle.  These 
rings  are  to  hook  the  pulley  blocks  into  when  un- 


either  end  of  the  load.  As  the  team  moves  out 
these  blocks  are  drawn  toward  each  other  until  they 
meet  in  the  middle,  and  immediately  start  upward 
until  the  required  height  is  reached  and  the  team 
halted.  It  is  unsafe  to  trip  and  shoot  the  load  into 
the  mow  when  the  team  is  hauling.  The  man  on 
the  load  then  pulls  the  rope  that  trips  the  car,  and 
the  team  is  started  pulling  the  load  as  far  back  as 
desired,  the  man  in  the  mow  now  pulls  the  6-ft. 
trip  cord  on  the  bottom  of  the  sling  and  the  two 
parts  of  the  sling  fly  back  toward  the  eaves.  The 
sling  load  flattens  out  just  as  it  lay  on  the  wagon. 
The  man  on  the  load  draws  the  car,  to  which  the 
slings  are  hanging,  back  to  the  load,  and  when  the 
car  strikes  the  track  trip  directly  above  the  rack  the 
slings  are  easily  pulled  down  and  hung  on  the  rear 
standards.  By  the  time  the  man  or  boys  in  the  mow 
have  moved  enough  of  the  last  sling  toward  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  barn  to  keep  the  mow  level  they  are 
ready  for  the  next  load,  which  is  tripped  just  in 
front  of  the  last  one.  The  hay  is  placed  in  the 
mow  in  much  better  shape  with  slings,  and  with 


of  the  load  is  pitched  on.  Then  the  second  sling  is 
laid  on  the  load  and  another  quarter  of  the  load  is 
built  up,  and  so  on  until  the  load  of  hay  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  four  layers  with  slings  between  the  layers, 
and  one  on  the  bottom  of  the  load.  The  slings  are 
long  enough  so  that  the  ends  hang  out  in  both  front 
and  rear  ends  of  the  load.  When  unloading  the  two 
ends  of  the  sling  are  hooked  into  the  hoist  and 
lifted  into  the  barn  in  the  same  manner  as  a  horse- 
fork,  one  slingful  only  is  hoisted  at  the  time,  of 
course,  so  that  in  this  case  the  hay  would  be  un¬ 
loaded  in  four  hoistings.  The  hay  is  dropped  by 
releasing  one  end  of  the  sling  from  the  hoist.  This 
is  done  with  a  trip  in  the  same  way  as  a  horse  fork. 
The  sling  then  hangs  vertical  and  empty  suspended 
in  one  end  only  and  is  pulled  out  and  down  to  the 
load  where  it  is  removed  and  the  hoist  attached  to 
the  next  sling  under  the  hay  in  the  load. 

Slings  were  originally  used  for  handling  hay  from 
short  grass,  such  as  buffalo  grass  on  the  prairies, 
but  they  are  still  preferred  by  many  farmers  and 
cattlemen  for  all  kinds  of  hay  that  could  be  handled 
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loading.  In  the  center  the  two  ends  are  equipped 
with  crosspieces  as  at  the  ends.  There  are  usually 
three  ropes,  on  each  side  and  in  the  middle. 

PLACING  THE  SLINGS— A  hay  rig  using  slings 
has  a  ladder  standard  in  front,  and  two  single  stand¬ 
ards  at  rear  starting  back  a  little;  the  tops  of  these 
standards  are  small  enough  to  engage  the  ring  on 
the  end  yokes.  When  going  to  the  field,  the  back¬ 
ward  slant  of  the  standards  allows  the  loose  slings 
to  swing  clear  of  the  rear  of  the  rack,  the  two  parts 
of  each  sling  being  hung  together  on  the  standards. 
Before  beginning  to  load  a  pair  of  the  slings  are 
placed  on  the  bottom,  care  being  taken  to  place  the 
ends  with  the  rings  so  that  they  can  be  easily  hooked 
into  when  unloading.  A  short  piece  of  rope  is  gen¬ 
erally  tied  into  these  rings  that  hangs  out  and  make 
it  easier  to  find  them.  Be  sure  the  lock  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  is  on  the  under  side  of  the  sling,  with  the  trip 
rope  attached  to  the  lock  or  bolt  lying  on  the  under 
side  and  toward  the  rear.  This  rope  is  about  G  ft. 
long.  Build  on  a  third  of  a  load  and  then  place  the 
second  and  third  sling  the  same  as  the  first.  I  al¬ 
ways  use  three  slings  to  the  load. 

AT  TIIE  BARN. — It  is  a  great  labor-saving  to  use 
a  stout  two-wheeled  cart  to  hitch  the  team  to  the 
draw  rope,  being  hitched  to  this  by  a  pulley  block 
.having  a  swivel  so  as  not  to  get  the  rope  twisted 
and  kinked.  The  man  on  the  load  pulls  down  the 
rope,  and  hooks  the  two  pulleys  in  the  rings  at 


careful  usage,  much  faster  than  when  a  fork  is 
used.  A  good  1-in.  rope  will  last  longer  and  give 
better  satisfaction  than  a  larger  one,  I  learned  from 
experience.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  with  me  to 
use  slings,  as  the  operator  must  watch  his  stops, 
and  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  which  a 
native  or  resident  of  the  Nutmeg  State  is  generally 
inclined  to  do.  The  hay  slings  when  properly  used 
are  a  great  labor  and  time  saver;  it  is  an  insur¬ 
ance  to  have  a  harpoon  fork  handy  as  sometimes  the 
trip  rope  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  load  may  get 
caught  in  some  way  and  trip  the  load  as  it  goes  up. 
By  taking  up  a  couple  of  good  forkfuls  so  as  not 
to  break  or  strain  things  by  trying  to  make  the  next 
sling  take  a  double  load,  little  time  is  lost.  Un¬ 
loading  beans  or  cornstalks  at  the  barn  by  hand 
labor  is  no  joke,  but  with  the  slings  it  is  just  fun. 
The  tliree-rope  slings  are  better  for  use  in  handling 
bundled  grain  than  the  old  two-rope  kind. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  e.  cox. 

Arranging  the  Load 

On  page  324  a  reader  wishes  to  know  how  to  un¬ 
load  hay  with  hay  slings.  The  slings  are  laid  in 
the  hay  when  it  is  loaded,  one  sling  for  each  hoist¬ 
ing  into  the  barn  or  stack.  For  an  ordinary  load 
of  hay  four  or  five  slings  are  usually  employed.  Say 
we  are  using  slings  with  four  in  a  set;  the  first 
sling  is  laid  on  the  empty  hay-rack  and  one-quarter 


with  a  horse  fork  as  well.  The  advantage  is  that 
a  predetermined  quantity  is  taken  up  at  each  hoist¬ 
ing.  Also  when  using  a  horse  fox-k,  the  last  part  of 
the  load  must  be  gathered  together  into  a  heap  by 
hand,  so  that  the  fork  can  take  it.  This  is  not 
necessary  when  using  slings.  The  last  hoisting  is 
taken  up  as  readily  as  the  first.  Those  who  favor 
slings  admit  that  it  requires  a  little  time  to  lay  tlie 
slings  in  the  load,  but  maintain  that  the  time  thus 
lost  is  more  than  regained  when  unloading,  e.  j.  g. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

Sling  With  Forks 

In  reply  to  J.  A.  R„  in  i*egard  to  use  of  hay 
slings,  years  ago  I  purchased  a  set  of  hay  slings 
and  used  them  for  quite  a  time  but  now  I  think  I 
know  bettei’.  Instead  of  using  the  set  of  three  or 
four  slings  I  use  only  one  and  that  is  the  first  on 
the  hayrack,  and  use  two  harpoon  forks  on  the 
sling  pulleys  and  unload  most  of  the  load,  and  then 
when  only  about  a  slingful  is  on  the  wagon,  I  hook 
on  the  sling,  which  cleans  the  wagon  of  this  hay. 
It  is  some  bother  to  put  the  slings  on  the  hay  while 
loading,  and  this  way  I  think  it  is  easier  and  quicker 
done  than  by  using  all  the  slings.  c.  r.  basiiore. 

Pennsylvania. 

Simplifying  the  Work 

I  have  this  to  say  from  my  experience  handling 
hay:  A  combined  use  of  sling  and  fork  is  a  big 
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time-saver.  Place  a  sling  on  the  hay  rigging  before 
starting  to  load,  make  sure  the  sling  is  stretched 
out  and  .free  from  entangling  bolts  or  strips  of 
wood.  A  platform  with  stakes  at  the  four  corners 
is  very  efficient.  Bottom  should  be  tight,  and  would 
pay  for  itself  in  seed  so  saved.  Complete  your  load. 
When  unloading  start  with  a  horse  fork.  The  dou¬ 
ble  harpoon  is  good.  Keep  points  of  harpoon  off 
the  bottom  of  platform,  so  preventing  entanglement 
in  the  sling.  The  load  can  be  finished  by  the  sling, 
picking  up  the  hay  clean  from  the  wagon  without 
hand  pitching.  The  ordinary  screw  bolt  and  devices 
should  be  replaced  by  a  hook  to  facilitate  unhook¬ 
ing'  of  sling  or  fork.  The  line  for  pulling  back  the 
empty  fork  or  tripping  the  load  should  also  be  so 
fixed  as  to  unhook,  a  snap  as  used  on  butt  chains 
will  do  the  trick.  J.  r.  schkivek.- 

Long  Island. 


Cover  Crops  in  Virginia 

[The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  bulletin 
showing  how  potatoes  are  grown  in  Virginia.  It  says 
among  other  things  that  in  Aecomae  County  (which  is 
on  the  strip  of  land  east  of  Chesapeake  Bay),  an 
ingenious  plan  is  followed.  It  seems  that  the  potatoes 
are  planted  at  about  the  usual  season.  After  they  are 
dug  and  just  before  digging  corn  is  planted  on  the  po¬ 
tato  ground  with  cow  peas  either  in  the  hills  or  in  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  The  corn  will  usually  ripen  and  the 
ears  are  picked  off.  Stock  may  be  turned  in  to  eat  off 
the  stalks  and  the  pea  vines  or  they  may  all  be  plowed 
under  as  green  manure.  This  gives  two  marketable 
crops  from  the  same  land  and  also  one  manure  crop 
to  be  plowed  under.  We  have  written  a  number  of 
farmers  in  that  section  about  this  and  they  give  us 
some  methods  of  handling  the  soil  that  will  be  new.  to 
many  of  our  northern  readers.  Here  is  one  showing 
what  can  be  done  in  the  long  growing  season  of  the 
South  :] 

HAVE  seen  a  few  patches  of  cow  peas  planted 
with  corn  but  have-not  noticed  any  that  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  wrould  amount  to  much  either  to 
harvest  or  to  plow  under,  and  so  far  as  I  know  very 
few  farmers  in  this  section  practice  that  plan. 

The  usual  custom  in  this  neighborhood  is  to  plant 
the  potatoes  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  possible  in 
rows  2 y2  ft.  apart,  and  about  two  weeks  before  dig¬ 
ging  the  potatoes,  plant  corn  in  every  other  middle 
between  the  potato  row’s  thus  ♦making  the  corn  rows 
5  ft.  apart,  and  the  corn  usually  gets  a  good  start 
before  the  potatoes  are  dug. 

To  avoid  injuring  the  corn  the  potatoes  are 
plowed  up  with  a  one-horse  plow  beginning  with  the 
first  row  of  corn  and-  throwing  the  dirt  away  from 
the  corn:  Then  skipping  the  next  corn  row,  plow  up 
both  sides  of  corn  row  No.  3;  then  the  same  wTith 
each  alternate  corn  row  as  far  as  may  be  picked 
up  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Then  we  go  back  to  corn 
row  No.  2  and  plow  it  the  same  way,  and  continue 
W’ith  the  other  rows  until  all  are  dug.  The  reason 
we  have  to  skip  is  to  avoid  throwing  dirt  on  the 
first  rows  plowed  before  the  potatoes  are  picked  up. 
This  may  not  be  very  plain  to  you  but  I  hope  you 
wTill  get  the  idea. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  August  most  of  us  sow 
rye  in  the  corn  and  get  good  cover  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  pasture  for  awhile  in  the  Spring.  I  have  one 
field  where  I  plant  white  potatoes  in  one  end  and 
sweet  potatoes  in  the  othei’,  changing  the  location 
each  year,  but  it  has  happened  that  I  have  always 
over-reached  with  the  white  potatoes  with  the  result 
that  a  stx-ip  through  the  middle  has  had  white  po¬ 
tatoes  planted  in  it  for  the  last  ten  years  and  they 
look  just  as  good  today  as  any  in  the  field,  and  I 
never  saw  my  crop  look  better.  Will  dig  in  about 
two  weeks.  ft.  J.  kane. 

We  can  grow  three  crops  a  year  hei’e,  potatoes, 
cox-n  and  cow  peas.  Cow  peas  are  drilled  in  with 
the  coim  to  be  picked  late  in  the  Fall,  or  sown  broad¬ 
cast  for  manure.  There  are  several  other  things 
you  can  plant  to  make  a  third  crop.  You  can  plant 
corn  in  potatoes  as  late  as  June  15  and  make  a 
crop.  Most  farpxers  hei’e  use  about  the  same  amount 
of  fertilizer  for  the  potato  crop  after  plowing  under 
the  cow  peas  but  this  improves  the  land.  Potatoes 
are  planted  hei'e  year  after  year  in  the  same  ground, 
in  fact  I  know  of  pieces  of  land  that  have  been 
planted  every  year  for  15  years  and  see  no  differ¬ 
ence.  n.  c.  B. 

Accomac  Co.,  Va. 


The  Transmission  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis 

I  have  read  with  interest  several  articles  on  the 
eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  and  will  say  that 
yours  is  -the  first  paper  I  have  seen  publish  anything 
against  it.  We  all  have  to  admit  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  story  although  we  may  not  agree  with 
the  other  fellow.  Has  it  ever  been  proven  with  rats 
and  guinea  pigs  that  the  disease  is  transmissible 
through  the  milk  of  a  reacting  cow,  which  is  being  kept 
under  sanitary  conditions?  Some  experiments  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  open  other  sources  of 
infection. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  a  shipment  of  “reactors”  killed 
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knows  that,  there  is  only  a  small  percent  showing  signs 
of  active  tuberculosis.  Some  of  the  veterinarians  will 
tell  you  that  many  of  the  others  could  well  have  lived 
the  rest  of  their  usefulness  without  developing  to  an 
active  stage.  A  big  question  to  me  is :  Why  should  the 
hard-working  farmer,  who  has  spent  years  of  hard  work 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  building  up  a  high-producing 
herd,  be  made  the  loser?  What  little  money  he  receives 
for  his  condemned  stock  is  only  a  part  of  that  which 
he  took  out  of  his  other  pocket  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
after  he  has  helped  to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
a  large  force  of  vetex*inai*ians  and  clerks.  P.  B.  B. 

Vermont. 

HE  transmission  of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  rats 
or  guinea  pigs  tbi’ough  the  milk  of  an  infected 
cow,  even  though  demonsti’ated  by  laboratory  expexi- 
ment,  would  have  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  possible  transmission  to  humans,  since 
there  are  three  types  of  tubercle  bacilli,  the  lixixnan, 
the  bovine  and  the  bird,  or  avian.  While  all  pi’Oduce 
tubei’culosis  in  the  animals  in  which  they  are  found, 
they  are  not  equally  capable  of  producing  that  dis¬ 
ease  in  other  classes  of  animals.  For  instance, 
chicken,  or  avian,  tuberculosis  may  be  transmitted 
to  hogs,  but  not  to  man. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  advocates  of  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  transmis¬ 
sible  to  humans,  a  contention  which  is  now  limited 
by  asserting  that  it  is  only  to  young  children  that 
these  germs  may  convey  the  disease,  to  these  only 
in  a  very  small  percentage  of  cases  and  in  the  forms 
which  involve  not  the  lungs  bxxt  chiefly  the  lymph 
glands,  bones  and  joints.  Such  ti’ansmissibility  has 
never  been  demonstrated  and  the  belief  in  its  possi¬ 
bility  rests  upon  the  finding  in  a  certain  pei’eentage 
of  cases  of  tubercle  bacilli  of  the  bovine  “type.” 
Thei’e  is  inci’easing  evidence  that  such  ti’ansmission 
does  not  occur,  and  a  well-grounded  belief  that  pre¬ 
vailing  ideas  in  the  matter  will  have  to  undei’go  a 
marked  change  in  the  rear  future.  The  weight  of 
figxxres  when  concerned  with  exposxxres  to  bovine 
tubercle  gei’ms,  if  such  are  found  in  the  milk  of 
tubercular  cows,  and  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  oc- 
curing  in  childi’en  are  so  overwhelmingly  against 
the  possibility  of  transference  as  to  place  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  those  who  believe  in  it. 

You  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  some  experi¬ 
ments  are  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  open 
other  sources  of  infection.  A  good  example  of  the 
current  foolishness  in  talking  about  infection  fr-om 
contaminated  milk  is  found  in  frequent  statements 
to  the  effect  that  pasteui’ization  of  milk  has  reduced 
the  moi’tality  from  tuberculosis  in  cities,  particular¬ 
ly  in  New  York.  All  acquainted  with  the  facts  know 
that  pasteurization  of  milk  is  only  a  temporary  safe¬ 
guard,  lasting  no  longer  than  the  time  it  takes  for 
the  ti*eated  milk  to  be  handled  by  some  one  con¬ 
cerned  in  its  sale  or  use.  The  moment  that  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  after  leaving  the  pasteurizer  it  is  open  to  con¬ 
tamination  from  human  sources,  and  there  is  no 
more  omnipresent  soui’ce  of  contamination  in  cities 
than  people  with’ tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  the  gei-rus 
of  which  are  being  constantly  spread  broadcast  in 
a  scoi’e  of  ways.  Recent  disclosures  of  wholesale 
admittance  of  uninspected  and  particularly  dirty 
milk  into  the  New  York  market  make  the  carefully 
compiled  figui’es  of  reduced  moi’tality  fi’om  pasteui’i¬ 
zation  of  the  city’s  milk  supply  laughable. 

As  to  the  farmer  bearing  the  bui'den  of  his  own 
“relief,”  may  I  ask  if  you  have  ever  known  of  any 
movement  for  the  uplift  of  agriculture  that  was  not 
immediately  seized  upon  by  an  army  of  job-seekers 
intrenched  in  a  multitude  of  bureaus  and  adding  the 
burden  of  their  support  to  that  already  borne-  by 
those  they  profess  to  help?  ‘  m.  b.  d. 


“New  Breed”  of  Tent  Caterpillars 

I  have  not  seen  anything  in  the  papei’s  in  reference 
to  the  new  bi’eed  of  tent  caterpillars.  For  some  time 
it  seemed  mysterious  to  me  why  the  tent  caterpillars 
did  not  all  batch  out  at  about  the  same  time  as  they 
used  to,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  mystery ;  the  problem  is 
solved  in  my  opinion.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems 
to  me  this  new  breed  has  come  from  a  cross  of  the 
old  tent  caterpillar  with  the  Fall  webworm,  which  al- 
ways'hatches  out  later  than  the  old  tent  catei’pillars.  The 
new  breed  is  of  a  light  color  and  smaller  than  the  old 
kind,  and  they  hatch  out  over  a  longer  period,  and  that 
makes  them  so  much  harder  to  fight.  Some  are  now 
only  just  hatched  out  and  making  small  tents,  often 
near  the  ends  of  small  branches.  We  cannot  afford  to 
fight  them  all  Summer  with  swabs  and  kerosene  oil. 
To  spray  the  leaves  with  some  kind  of  poison  would 
no  doubt  be  tiie  best  way  to  fight  them.  LEVI  bell. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

INCE  the  tent  caterpillar  and  the  Fall  web- 
worm  not  only  belong  to  separate  species  but 
also  are  of  separate  and  distinct  genera,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  there  has  been  any  cross  between  the 
two.  The  tent  caterpillars  have  now  tranfoi-med, 
and  the  Fall  webwoi-m  catei’pillai’s  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  -hatch,  so  this  is  probably  what  you  have 
observed.  The  Fall  webwoi’ins  hatch  over  a  consid¬ 
erable  period  and  vary  considei’ably  in  color,  thus 
accounting  for  the  new  breed  of  a  lighter  color. 


Spi’aying  with  lead  ai’senate,  3  lbs.  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  should  control  the  caterpillai’s  if  applied  im¬ 
mediately.  Removal  and  destruction  of  the  small 
webs,  xxow,  will  do  much  to  prevent  serious  damage. 
Do  not  burn  the  webs  as  damage  to  the  tree  is  likely 
to  result,  but  remove  them  first  and  then  burn  them. 
Whei’e  there  are  many  trees  and  many  webs,  the 
arsenical  spray  is  the  easiest  method. 


The  Nation’s  Com  Crop 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  some  time  ago  I  read  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  that  Maine  is  the  largest  corn  pi-oducing 
State  in  the  union.  If  this  is  so  will  you  publish  it 
again  ?  F.  B. 

YOU  certainly  are  mistaken,  if  you  think  you  saw’’ 
any  statement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  to  the  effect  that 
Maine  is  the  largest  coni-pi-oducing  State  in  the 
union.  TVe  never  made  any  such  statement  as  that, 
because  it  would  evidently  be  untrue.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  location  of  Maine  you  will  see  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  State  lies  far  above  what  might 
be  called  the  com  belt.  It  is  only  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  that  a  reasonable  crop  of  corn 
could  be  grown.  Some  varieties  of  flint,  long  se¬ 
lected  and  adapted  to  the  climate,  are  grown  as  far 
north  as  Central  Maine,  but  most  of  the  corn  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  State  is  planted  for  the  silo,  and  is 
not  expected  to  fully  mature  its  grain. 

The  crop  report  for  1924  states  that  Maine  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  year  756,000  bushels  of  corn.  New 
Hampshire  produced  1,232,000  bushels,  and  Yei’mont 
4,230,000.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode 
Island,  Nevada  and  Utah,  Maine,  in  that  year 
produced  less  corn  than  any  other  State  in  the 
union. 

The  great  coi*n  gi’owing  States  are  located  in  the 
Central  West,  and  the  following  table  will  show 
the  recorded  3’ield  for  1924: 


Iowa  . 304,752,000  bushels 

Illinois  . 293,600,000  bushels 

Nebraska  . 203,280,000  bushels 

Missouri  . 170,612,000  bushels 

Kansas  . 130,905,000  bushels 

Minnesota  . 126,336,000  bushels 

Indiana  . 116,916,000  bushels 


Other  large  producing  States  were  Ohio,  Soxxth 
Dakota,  Tennessee  and  Texas. 

The  corn  crop  of  1924  was  rather  below  the  aver¬ 
age  or  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  While  Minnesota,  a  northern  State,  gave  a 
considerable  ci’op,  as  a  rule  the  States  in  that  lati¬ 
tude  are  not  noted  for  corn  pi’oduction,  and  as  we 
have  said,  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  will  be 
grown  for  use  in  the  silo. 

During  the  past  50  years  great  pi-ogress  has  been 
made  in  developing  vai’ietles  of  corn  that  will  ma¬ 
ture  further  to  the  north.  In  fact,  there  are  some 
flint  varieties  that  will  give  a  fair  crop  in  Canada. 
The  history  of  some  of  these  flint  coi*ns  represents 
the  most  interesting  part  of  noi’thern  agiuculture. 
When  the  Pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth  they  found 
the  Indians  growing  flint  varieties  of  corn  which 
made  a  fair-sized  stalk  and  a  smaller  ear  of  hard 
flint-like  kernels.  The  Pilgrims  evidently  obtained 
their  seed  from  the  Indians,  and  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers  began  to  select  the  best  ears  for  plant¬ 
ing.  The  first  consideration,  of  course,  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  early  matui’ing  vai-iety  which  would  pro¬ 
duce  gi’ain  even  in  a  short  season  Where  early  frosts 
are  common.  It  was  also  a  desirable  thing  to  find 
varieties  which  will  gi’ow  well  on  the  typical  sour 
hill  lands  upon  which  many  of  the  New  England 
farms  were  first  located.  This  selection  has  been 
carried  on  with  some  varieties  for  moi’e  than  200 
years,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  flints  have 
been  developed  which  are  remai’kable  for  early  ma¬ 
turity  and  for  their  power  to  make  a  good  growth  on 
poor  land.  While  some  xf  these  flints  will  actually 
produce  a  greater  yield  to  the  aci’e  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  com  grow- 
ing  in  these  northern  latitudes  is  not  a  great  in¬ 
dustry. 

For  example,  in  1924  such  com  as  was  grown  in 
Maine  averaged  42  bushels  of  grain  to  the  aci’e.  In 
Vermont  this  avex-age  was  47  bushels  and  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  45.  The  average  for  New  England  for  a 
period  of  six  years  was  43.5,  while  the  average  in 
the  Middle  West  for  13  States  was  25.6.  In  Ver- 
mont  the  report  is  that  this  year  farmei-s  are  plant¬ 
ing  less  cox-n  than  usual  on  account  of  the  shortage 
of  labor  and  the  difficulty  in  filling  their  silos.  We 
find  that  is  true  of  many  farmers,  while  others  are 
planting  much  the  same  quantity.  Usually  those 
who  cut  down  the  corn  crop  are  seeding  more  of 
millet,  Sudan  grass  and  Soy  beans,  as  these  crops 
can  be  broadcast  and  thus  save  laboi’,  but  let  no  one 
get  the  idea  that  New  England  States  lead  the 
world  in  corn  production.  The  average  crop  per . 
acre  is  higher  there  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  acreage  is  far  behind. 
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A  Discussion  About  Plums 

ECREASING  NUMBERS. — Plums  are  not  as 
well  understood  in  eastern  fruit  sections  as 
they  once  were.  Interest  in  them  has  fallen  to  a 
low  level.  Nowadays  we  frequently  quarrel  over 
whether  a  certain  variety  is  a  prune  or  a  plum, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  prunes  are  plums,  a 
prune  merely  being  a  dried  plum,  and  any  variety 
of  plum  that  can  be  dried  without  necessitating  the 
removal  of  the  pit,  is  for  this  reason  called  a  “prune- 
type  plum”  or  simply  a  “prune.”  Another  example 
of  our  general  ignorance  or  lack  of  interest  in  plums 
is  found  in  the  recent  visit  of  a  young  lady  to  a 
plum  orchard  when  the  oval  fruits  were  still  small 
and  green,  which  brought  the  enthusiastic  remark 
that  she  was  very  glad  she  had  come,  because  she 
never  before  knew  just  where  olives  came  from. 
Albany  County  in  New  York  State,  in  the  census  of 
1910,  is  credited  with  42,230  plum  trees.  By  the 
time  of  the  1920  census  these  had  dwindled  to  23,- 
G2G,  reflecting,  of  course,  the  low  market  price  and 
the  competition  with  the  far  western  prune  trade. 

FOR  THE  HOME  ORCHARD.— Yet  with  all  the 
falling  off  in  interest  regarding  them,  plums  have 
their  place.  For  the  home  orchard  they  are  es¬ 
pecially  valuable,  since  they  produce  regularly,  early, 
and  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  is  desirable  either  for 
eating  out  of  hand  or  for  canning.  It  is  a  question 
whether  they  are  profitable  commercially  at  the 
present  time  at  present  prices,  yet  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  good  varieties  and  an  understanding  of  one’s 
market,  plums  have  proven  a  paying  venture  with 
some  growers  even  in  recent  years.  For  example, 
the  roadside  market  has  found  plums  valuable  in 
order  to  complete  the  range  of  fresh  fruit.  They  fill 
the  gap  between  the  strawberry  and  the  apple,  be¬ 
tween  the  raspberry  and  the  peach,  and  round  out 
the  supply  of  bright-colored  fruits.  Other  localities 
have  found  the  neighboring  canning  factory  a  con¬ 
venient  outlet,  and  still  others  try  the  general  mar¬ 
ket. 

TYPES  OF  FRUIT. — There  are  four  general  types 
of  plums'.  (1)  The  native  or  American  plums,  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  varieties  Forest  Garden  and  Wild 
Goose,  having  small,  oval,  solid  bright-red,  juicy 
fruits,  and  small,  hardy,  productive  trees,  of  little 
value  in  the  East.  (2)  The  Japanese  plums,  such  as 
Abundance,  Burbank,  Climax  and  Santa  Rosa,  with 
roundish,  yellow  and  red-colored  juicy  fruits,  and 
moderate-sized,  very  productive,  relatively  tender 
trees.  (3)  The  European  or  Domestiea  plums,  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  Green  Gage  varieties,  and  by  Mon¬ 
arch,  Lombard,  Grand  Duke,  and  the  various  kinds 
used  for  prune  making — all  large  roundish  oval  yel¬ 
low,  red  and  blue  colored,  meaty  fruits,  and  large, 
vigorous,  productive  trees.  (4)  The  Instititia  plums, 
which  are  merely  a  special  group  of  the  European 
varieties  to  which  the  small-fruited  Damsons  be¬ 
long,  as  well  as  the  little-known  small  delicious 
Mirabelle  varieties.  It  may  be  interesting  in  pass¬ 
ing  to  say  that  the  native  Wild  Goose 
plum  received  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  original  tree  sprang  from 
seed  which  a  good  housewife  in  Iowa 
found  in  a  wild  goose  bagged  by  her 
fortunate  husband.  The  Burbank  plum 
along  with  many  other  Japanese  kinds 
was  originated  by  the  late  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank.  Plums  of  the  first  class,  na¬ 
tive  plums,  are  inferior  in  quality  and 
are  of  little  value  excepting  in  the 
more  rigorous  sections  of  the  country. 

Those  of  the  second  class,  Japanese 
plums,  at  one  time,  perhaps  30  years 
ago,  were  quite  in  fashion  but  al¬ 
though  very  attractive  they  lack  the 
richness  of  the  common  European  plum 
and  are  grown  for  the  most  part  be¬ 
cause  of  their  earliness.  Those  of  the  third  class, 
European  or  Domestiea  plums,  are  the  standards  of 
quality  and  general  usefulness,  and  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  crop.  Those  of  the  fourth  class,  Dam¬ 
son  and  Mirabelle  plums,  are  grown  in  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  way  but  have  no  substitutes  for  the  places  they 
fill  in  fruit  lore — the  Damsons  for  cooking  purposes, 
and  the  Mira  belles  for  dainty  little  sweetmeats. 

CULTURAL  NEEDS.— The  native  and  Japanese 
varieties  seem  best  adapted  to  light  soils,  while  the 
European  kinds  prefer  heavier  soils.  Taken  all  to¬ 
gether,  however,  plums  are  very  cosmopolitan,  doing 
well  under  a  great  range  of  conditions.  In  fact, 
soil  is  not  the  most  important  factor  in  successful 
plum  culture.  Anyone  with  a  disposition  to  grow 
them  will  meet  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  Suc¬ 
cess  does  depend,  however,  in  keeping  the  trees 
healthy — free  from  black  knot,  leaf-spot,  mildew, 


and  borers,  and  the  fruit  free  from  curculio  and 
brown  rot.  Black  knot  is  easily  detected  as  the 
large  soot-black  swellings  half  an  inch  or  more 
greater  in  diameter  than  the  twigs  they  are  on  and 
an  inch  or  more  long.  They  should  be  cut  out  when¬ 
ever  noticed,  and  then  the  disease  is  easily  taken 
care  of.  But  let  it  get  a  good  start  and  it  may 
eventually  affect  practically  every  branch  on  a  tree 
and  lead  to  its  death. 

SPRAY  SCHEDULE. — The  other  troubles  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  adopting  a  simple  spray  schedule,  the 
most  important  spray  being  made  when  the  shucks 


Fig.  750. — lfeine  Claude,  One  of  the  Large  Common 
European  or  Domestiea  Plums 


are  off  the  newly  set  fruits.  On  the  European  va¬ 
rieties,  a  spray  of  two  gallons  of  liquid  lime-sulphur 
and  21/,  lbs.  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead,  with  wa¬ 
ter  added  to  make  up  100  gallons  of  solution,  will 
go  a  long  way  towards  controlling  (1)  curculio, 
which  is  responsible  for  worms  in  the  fruit,  (2) 
brown  rot,  which  causes  the  fruit  to  rot,  and  (3) 
leaf-spot,  which  injures  the  foliage  and  weakens  the 
tree.  For  the  Japanese  sorts,  which  are  rather 
easily  hurt  by  the  lime-sulphur  solution,  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur,  dry-mix  lime-sulphur,  or  sul¬ 
phur-lead  dust  should  be  used.  In  fact,  a  dust  of  90  lbs. 
of  sulphur  and  10  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  applied  with 
a  dusting  outfit  when  the  air  is  quiet  will  be  found 


very  satisfactory.  Although  a  spray  applied  when 
the  shucks  are  off  is  most  important,  additional 
ones  are  advisable.  Two  to  three  weeks  later  a 
second  application  should  be  made,  a  third  about 
July  1,  and  a  fourth  about  August  1.  With  this 
barrage  laid  down  both  fruit  and  trees  will  come 
through  the  season  in  good  condition.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  find  it  worth  while  to  make  a  thorough  job  with 
the  liquid  spray  for  the  shuck  application  and  to 
use  dust  the  rest  of  the  season. 

CLEAN  CULTIVATION.— As  for  culture,  clean 
cultivation  is  the  rule  and  pruning  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  cutting  out  dead  limbs  and  those  that  cross, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Japanese  varieties  which 
because  they  bear  their  fruit  largely  on  the  previous 
season’s  growth  need  rather  severe  cutting  back 
each  year.  Thinning  of  the  fruit  is  desirable  when 
trees  are  overloaded.  Not  only  is  the  fruit  thereby 


increased  in  size  but  brown  rot  is  lessened  because 
surface  moisture  cannot  collect  between  the  fruits 
that  would  otherwise  touch.  Sterility,  or  lack  of 
proper  cross-pollination,  is  a  frequent  cause  for  trees 
not  fruiting.  All  native  and  Japanese  plums  and 
most  of  the  European  plums  are  self-sterile,  that  is 
they  will  not  set  fruit  unless  properly  cross-polli¬ 
nated.  It  is. a  safe  rule  to  follow  always  to  plant 
at  least  two  varieties  and  more  than  two  would  be 
better  because  it  is  suspected  that  some  varieties 
will  not  cross-fertilize  each  other. 

FA\  ORED  SORTS. — There  is  no  end  to  varieties. 
Thousands  are  known  and  hundreds  are  still  grown. 
They  run  the  greatest  range  of  color,  size,  shape, 
season,  and  flavor  of  any  class  of  fruit  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  the  grape,  and  a  plum  fancier  is 
usually  hopelessly  wrapped  up  in  his  marvels.  For 
general  cultivation  Reine  Claude,  commonly  known 
as  Green  Gage,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Bavay 
Green  Gage  is  of  the  same  type.  Arch  Duke,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Grand  Duke,  and  Monarch  are  four  of  the 
l>est  large  blue  plums,  with  Italian  Prune  and  Ger¬ 
man  Prune  well-known  among  the  long-oval  pur¬ 
plish-black  varieties.  Lombard  is  a  low  quality, 
productive,  hardy,  healthy  variety  which  succeeds 
with  a  minimum  of  effort  under  diverse  conditions. 
Shropshire  is  the  most  important  of  the  Damsons. 
Among  the  Japanese  sorts,  Abundance  and  Burbank 
are  supreme,  with  the  early  Red  June  and  Santa 
Rosa,  the  yellow  Shiro,  and  the  late  October  Purple 
being  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  For  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  quality  to  anything  else,  McLaughlin,  Jefferson, 
and  Pearl  are  three  yellow  plums  of  the  European 
type  which  beggar  description.  Pacific  and  Hall  are 
two  relatively  new  large  blue  kinds,  and  Imperial 
Epineuse  is  recommended  as  a  rich,  sweet,  delicious 
reddish-purple  sort.  The  Mirabelle  plums,  small, 
roundish,  highly-flavored  fruits,  are  interesting 
novelties  highly  esteemed  in  Europe  but  little  known 
in  this  country.  They  are  exquisite  little  fruits,  de¬ 
serving  of  more  attention.  It  is  difficult  to  refrain 
from  becoming  over-enthusiastic,  when  discussing 
plum  varieties,  for  there  is  no  end  to  their  interest 
or  variety,  or  the  pleasure  which  they  contribute. 
Only  the  plum  fancier  can  appreciate  the  point,  yet 
anyone  with  a  love  for  fruits  will  find  a  great  re¬ 
turn  from  even  a  little  time  spent  with  the  plum. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Need  of  Good  District  Schools 

T  is  perfectly  true,'  as  Mrs.  Unger  points  out,  that 
some  of  the  best,  and  most  expensive,  of  the 
modern  schools  are  simply  making  an  attempt  to 
bring  to  the  city  child,  usually  the  child  of  profes¬ 
sional  people,  the  opportunity  to  deal  with  real 
things  which  comes  to  the  farm  boy  as  a  matter  of 
course.  One  of  the  best,  the  Silver  Bay  School, 
states  in  its  prospectus,  that  the  old-time  New  Eng¬ 
land  farm  was  a  great  place  for  character  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  they  give  their  boys  chores  to  do  in 
imitation  of  that  routine.  The  differ¬ 
ence  then  between  these  schools  which 
are  the  pioneers  of  the  new  education 
and  our  very  old-fashioned  district 
schools  is  not  in  opportunities  at  hand, 
but  in  the  ability  to  use  them  for  the 
good  of  the  children.  The  great  dif¬ 
ference  is  in  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher. 

Far  too  often  the  district  school¬ 
teacher  is  a  girl  who  though  raised  on 
a  farm  herself,  looks  down  on  the  coun¬ 
try  life  and  is  looking  for  a  job  in  a 
village  school.  Meanwhile,  with  the 
help  of  her  superintendent  with  his 
endless  requirements  of  reports  and 
papers,  she  tries  conscientiously  to 
model  her  school  after  the  town  graded 
school,  that  large  brick  prison,  with  scant  play¬ 
ground  and  stingy  laboratories,  where  we  are  urged 
to  deposit  our  free  children  for  so  many  hours  a 
year.  In  some  such  district  schools  no  effort  is 
made  in  geography,  for  instance,  to  explain  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  other  lands.  In  one  I  visited  the  teacher 
informed  a  class  that  dry  farming  was  farming  by 
irrigation,  and  on  another  occasion  that  it  is  better 
to  be  a  white-collar  man  getting  $3  a  day  than  an 
outdoor  worker  at  $4  a  day,  because  the  former  is 
“educated.”  With  such  teaching  our  country  chil¬ 
dren  are  brought  up  to  sell  their  birthright.  Of 
course  I  know  of  district  schools  that  do  fine  in¬ 
dividual  work,  but  too  many  others  are  of  the  type 
that  might  as  well  be  consolidated,  or  obliterated. 

The  thing  for  us  farming  people  to  demand  first 
of  all  is  teachers  who  love  the  country,  and  under¬ 
stand  children.  Then  if  we  can  find  such  a  one,  free 
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Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


for  Individual  or  Custom  work 


Built  in  four  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteedto  give  satisfaction. 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
thresh  withyourownhelp,  when 
the  grainisready.  Youwillthus 
save  grain,  expenseandworry. 

Send  for  Circular 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


Fits  Every  Nut 

On  Fords  and  Che vro lets.  Also 
90%  of  All  Those  on  Other  Cars 


HOL-SET  WRENCH 


(wshe°«’e)  $3.75 

ii  popular  tools,  which  would  cost  $50.20  if  purchased 
separately  can  be  made  from  this  Hoi-Set  Wrench, 
selling  at  $3.75  Enables  you  to  make  all  repairs  on 
popular  priced  cars  and  tractors  and  practically  all 
on  other  cars.  Handy  to  carry  in  tool  box  or  under 
seat.  If  you  cannot  secure  from  your  dealer, 
write  us  direct. 

Hoi-Set  Manufacturing  Company 
83  Mt.  Hope  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  AND 
FLOWER  PLANTS 

Summer  and  Fall  planting. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 


CAULIFLOWER.  CABBAGE. 
C  ELERY,  BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS  plants,  90  va¬ 
rieties  Hardy  Peren¬ 
nial  flower  plants  for 
Catalogue  free. 
Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


fauliflnuror  Plante  $2.50 per  1000, charges  collect.  Cab- 
tauiinower  nanis  bageand  Tomato  Plants,  $1.00  per 

1000,  charges  collect.  CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCII1NS,  Franklin,  Va 


PLANTS  POSTPAID  A11  varieties.  Aster,  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Pepper.  3  Doz.,  25  cts. ;  100,  50  cts. ; 
500,  $2.00.  Egg  Plants,  Carnations,  Dianthus.  2  Doz.,  50Jcts. 
100,11.50.  ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARMS,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Anlaro  PLANTS.  Clown,  Silvery  Rose, etc.,  90c  per  100. 
ASIclS  Chicago  Giant  Beauty,  $2  per  100. 

E  R.  HUMMER  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practic&l  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 


her  all  we  can  from  red  tape,  and  let 
her  live  with  the  children  and  teach  them 
to  live.  Free  them  from  tiresome  nag¬ 
ging  about  position,  and  whispering,  and 
marks,  and  passing  grades.  Give  them 
work  suited  to  their  capacities,  teach 
them  to  discipline  themselves.  Then  we 
will  have  country  schools  that  the  village 
people  will  beg  to  send  their  children  to. 
Rutland,  Yt.  m.  c. 


Teachers  of  Agriculture 
Meet 

During  the  week,  June  2S-July  2,  about 
150  teachers  of  agriculture  in  high 
schools  and  State  schools  of  New  York, 
met  for  the  15th  annual  professional  im¬ 
provement  conference  at  the  Morrisville 
Agricultural  School.  The  delegates  were 
entertained  in  the  school  buildings  by  Di¬ 
rector  Cliorlton  and  his  assistants. 

At  the  opening  meeting,  village  presi¬ 
dent,  John  A.  Johnson,  extended  the 
greetings  of  the  community,  and  Fred  W. 
Sessions,  of  Utica,  welcomed  them  for  the 
school.  Mr.  Sessions  is  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Morrisville  Agri¬ 
cultural  School.  Other  addresses  at  the 
morning  meeting  were  on  “Progress  in 
Selecting  Content  of  Teaching  in  Schools 
of  Vocational  Agriculture,”  by  A.  P.  Wil¬ 
liams,  regional  agent,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  “A  State  Program  for  Selecting 
Teaching  Content  in  Vocational  Agri¬ 
culture,”  by  A.  K.  Getman,  supervisor  of 
agricultural  education  of  the  New  York 
State  University. 

At  'the  afternoon  session  there  were 
conference  committee  meetings  on  the 
selection  of  teaching  content.  The  va¬ 
rious  committees  and  their  chairmen  are 
as  follows : 

Committee  Chairman 

Dairy  cattle. D.  H.  T.  Brooks,  Morrisville 

Horses . H.  A.  Dodge,  Farmingdale 

Beans . L.  J.  Hewlett,  Morrisville 

Academic  subjects 

G.  D.  Gregory,  Cobleskill 

Iiogs . E.  D.  Hewes,  Cobleskill 

Poultry . G.  S.  Robinson,  Alfred 

Farm  shop . II.  J.  Curtis,  Cobleskill 

Farm  machinery 

A.  A.  Stone,  Farmingdale 

Apples . M.  D.  Teed,  Cobleskill 

Corn . E..  H.  Hodder,  Cobleskill 

Potatoes . W.  R.  Cone,  Alfred 

Oats . E.  W.  Thurston,  Delhi 

Hay . W.  L.  Fischer,  Canton 

Truck  crops... F.  C.  Dietz,  Farmingdale 

The  plant  at  the  Morrisville  school,  in 
addition  to  the  four  large  halls  and  ad¬ 
joining  buildings,  consists  of  a  200-acre 
farm  of  rolling  land  in  good  condition, 
45  purebred  dairy  animals,  swine,  sheep 
and  poultry. 

Two  choice  Jersey  cows  have  recently 
been  presented  to  the  school,  one  by  the 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  and  the  other 
by  D.  A.  Curtis,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
from  whose  farm  both  cows  came.  The 
other  cows  are  Holstein,  some  with  ex¬ 
cellent  records.  One,  Morrisville  Duchess, 
has  produced  19,103.9  lbs.  milk  and  S71.S 
lbs.  butterfat  in  a  year.  Others  range 
from  14,000  to  IS, 500  lbs. 

The  herd  ration  now  fed  the  cows  kept 
in  stable  consists  of  100  lbs.,  each,  wheat 
bran,  cornmeal,  ground  oats  and  oilmeal, 
200  lbs.  gluten  meal,  and  7  lbs.  each  bone- 
meal,  calcium  carbonate  and  salt.  The 
growing  rations  for  calves  and  bulls  is 
200  lbs.  each  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran, 
100  lbs.  each  cornmeal  and  oilmeal,  and 
6  lbs.  each  bonemeal,  calcium  carbonate 
and  salt. 

At  -this  writing  the  conference  is  still 
in  session.  Further  details  about  it  will 
be  given  later. 


Protection  Against  Snakes 

Is  there  any  poison  that  can  be  used 
to  exterminate  snakes?  We  are  situated 
about  300  yards  .  from  the  Delaware 
River,  which  is  our  main  attraction  for 
Summer  boarders.  We  are  expecting  a 
number  the  first  two  weeks  in  July,  and 
as  there  will  be  small  children  among 
them  I  know  that  these  reptiles  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  drawback.  I  keep  the  grass 
cut  down,  but  still  I  meet  them  and  kill 
as  many  as  I  can  every  time  I  go  to  the 
river.  I.  S.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  have  to  turn  this 
over  to  some  of  the  snake  charmers 
among  our  readers.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  of  them.  In  the  meantime  here  is 
a  suggestion  from  one  of  our  readers : 

I  might  suggest  for  the  consideration 
of  the  New  Jersey  inquirer  a  fence  of 
fine-meshed  wire  at  least  2  ft.  high  sur¬ 
rounding  the  premises,  and  having  at 
convenient  places  along  the  outside  pits 
of  any  convenient  size  or  shape,  provided 
they  are  at  least  3  ft.  deep,  and  the  sides 
perpendicular,  and  with  a  few  live  frogs, 


toads  or  mice  placed  in  them  for  bait,  as 
snakes  prefer  to  take  their  victims  alive. 
Where  it  is  reasonably  sure  a  snake  hole 
or  den  exists,  as  under  rocks,  stumps  or 
rubbish,  carbon  bisulphide,  a  very  pois¬ 
onous  liquid  gas,  may  be  poured  on  old 
rags,  cotton,  etc.,  and  pushed  into  the 
opening  which  should  be  plugged  at  once, 
and  the  person  using  the  stuff  should 
have  a  damp  sponge  or  cloth  over  the 
nose  and  mouth  and  avoid  getting  any 
nearer  the  stuff  than  necessary.  Eel-traps 
baited  with  live  bait  might  be  useful — 
set  on  dry  land  in  this  case. 

Years  ago  the  proprietors  of  Summer 
resorts  at  Lake  George  sent  their  help 
out  mornings  to  “whip  the  grass”  on  the 
lawns  before  allowing  the  guests  to  stroll, 
and  later  Warren  County  paid  a  bounty 
of  50  cents  on  each  rattler  killed,  but  I 
have  heard  nothing  about  snakes  lately 
in  that  locality,  and  so  infer  they  are 
retiring  before  civilization.  The  region 
immediately  surrounding  Lake  George 
and  Lake  Champlain,  just  a  narrow 
border  around  each,  are  the  only  places 
1  am  familiar  with  in  Northern  New 
York  that  I  know  of  being  infested  by 
rattlers.  c.  d.  c. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC— Efforts  of  12.000  Ne¬ 
groes  and  their  white  friends  to  banish 
social,  economic  and  political  disabilities 
which  the  Negroes  now  experience  were 
outlined  June  24  at  Chicago  in  the  first 
business  session  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo¬ 
ple  in  Pilgrim  Baptist  Church.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  200  branches  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country  and  more 
than  a  thousand  white  and  Negro  visitors 
were  in  the  city  for  the  conference,  which 
continued  to  June  29. 

Judge  Lewis  J.  Smith,  in  the  Nassau 
County  Court,  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  June  24, 
sentenced  the  four  volunteer  firemen  of 
Rockville  Center  who  confessed"  recently 
to  setting  a  series  of  fires  for  a  thrill  and 
for  the  prestige  that  it  won  for  their  com¬ 
pany  to  be  first  at  a  fire.  W.  II.  Kruger, 
lieutenant  of  the  Defender  Hose  Com¬ 
pany,  to  which  all  the  men  belonged,  was 
sentenced  to  from  five  to  ten  years  in 
Sing  Sing  prison.  Captain  Fred  Pearsall 
received  an  indeterminate  sentence  of 
from  2 y-2  to  five  years  in  Sing  Sing. 
George  Pearsall,  a  brother  of  Captain 
Pearsall,  and  Charles  Yitanza  were  sent 
to  Elmira  Reformatory. 

Charles  Ponzi,  swindler,  who  is  wanted 
in  Florida  and  Massachusetts,  was  ar¬ 
rested  June  28,  in  New  Orleans.  “The 
financial  wizard”  was  taken  off  the 
Italian  steamer  Sic  Vos  Non  Yobis,  when 
it  docked  at  New  Orleans,  enroute  from 
Houston  to  Genoa,  Italy.  He  was  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  seaman  under  the  name  of 
Luciani  Andrea  and  had  been  aboard  the 
vessel  since  June  S.  He  went  aboard  at 
Tampa.  Ponzi  disappeared  from  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  June  3.  He  is  under  a  one- 
year  sentence  in  Florida  for  fraud  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  promotion  of  the  Char- 
pon  Land  Syndicate  and  in  Massachusetts 
faces  a  sentence  of  from  seven  to  nine 
years  as  a  “common  and  notorious 
thief”  in  connection  with  his  international 
postal  reply  coupon  scheme  which  col¬ 
lapsed  in  1919. 

Pollution  of  the  waters  of  New  York 
harbor  and  immediately  adjacent  waters 
has  reached  the  danger  point  to  health, 
according  to  bacteriologists  and  shellfish 
experts  of  the  Health  Department.  New 
York  harbor  waters,  which  in  former 
years  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  oysters, 
clams,  mussels  and  other  varieties  of  edi¬ 
ble  shellfish,  are  now,  because  of  the  pro¬ 
gressively  increasing  pollution  from  sew¬ 
age.  oil  and  gasoline,  condemned  by  the 
health  authorities  as  fishing  grounds  and 
placed  on  the  restricted  list.  Regulations 
governing  the  restriction  are  becoming 
more  and  more  drastic  because  of  the 
danger  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  event 
shellfish  from  tainted  waters  should 
reach  the  markets.  Douis  I.  Harris, 
Health  Commissioner,  announced  June 
28  that  a  new  set  of  stringent  regulations 
are  being  prepared  for  the  enforcement 
of  Section  164A,  of  the  sanitary  code. 
This  section  in  effect  prohibits  the  use  of 
shellfish  taken  from  the  condemned  wa¬ 
ters,  even  for  bait  or  any  other  purpose. 

June  2S  five  robbers  held  up  the  Winer 
Fur  Corporation,  213  W.  2Sth  St.,  New 
York,  hustled  the  employes  into  a_  base¬ 
ment  with  pistols,  and  loaded  $50,000 
worth  of  furs  on  an  open  truck  at  the 
side  door.  One  robber  guarded  the  pris¬ 
oners,  while  the  others  loaded  the  furs. 
All  escaped  with  the  loot.  The  same 
firm  was  robbed  of  $40,000  of  furs  last 
Winter.  . 

Thomas  J.  Clougher,  characterized  at 
his  recent  trial  as  “the  real  head  of  the 
Health  Department”  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  former  Commissioner  Frank  J. 
Monaghan,  left  the  Bronx  County  Jail 
June  30  for  Sing  Sing  Prison  to  begin 
service  of  a  sentence  of  “not  less  than 
five  and  not  more  than  ten  years  at  hard 
labor.”  This  sentence  was  imposed  upon 
Clougher  by  Judge  Albert  Cohn  of  the 
Bronx  County  Court,  where  Clougher 
was  convicted  two  weeks  previously  on 
one  of  several  indictments  charging  him 
with  accepting  bribes  while  serving  as 
former  Commissioner  Monaghan’s  secre¬ 
tary.  .  . 

WASHINGTON.  —  With  a  majority 
supplied  by  Democratic  votes,  the  Sen¬ 


ate  June  24  killed  the  Haugen  farm  re¬ 
lief  proposal.  The  vote  was  45  to  39. 
June  29  the  Senate  voted  down  the  Fess 
farm  relief  measure  advocated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  by  more  than  two  to  one, 
and  passed  the  House  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  measure  without  a  record  vote. 

Carrying  a  total  of  $43,372,000,  of 
which  $14,156,000  is  for  new  public 
buildings  throughout  the  country,  the 
second  deficiency  appropriation  bill  was 
reported  to  the  House  June  24  by  its  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee.  Of  the  total 
$9,300,000  is  to  meet  deficiencies  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  fiscal  year  which  expires  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  while  the  remain¬ 
der  is  to  supplement  funds  already  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  new  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  The  committee  eliminated  four 
of  the  77  new  public  building  projects, 
recommended  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  also  reduced  the  limit  of  cost 
for  the  Chicago  post  office  site  from  $6,- 
000.000  to  $5,000,000  and  the  cost  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  at  Detroit  from  $S50.- 
000  to  $600,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  The  New 
York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  is  earlier 
than  usual  this  year,  dates  being  August 
30  to  Sept.  4. 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  Locust  Grove  Farm,  Westville, 
N.  J.,  August  10.  This  farm  is  owned 
by  Henry  W.  Leeds,  of  Atlantic  City. 

A  half-century  old  debt  owed  the 
Lima  Indians  by  the  United  Slates  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  paid  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Coolidge  dam  on  the  Gila 
River,  about  50  miles  east  of  Florence, 
Ariz.  Government  engineers  are  ready 
to  begin  construction.  Eighty  thousand 
acres  of  land  will  be  irrigated  by  the 
dam,  which  will  be  the  first  so-called 
“dome-type”  to  be  built.  Half  of  this 
acreage  will  be  cultivated  by  the  Pima 
Indians  of  the  Gila  River  Reservation, 
whose  once  prosperous  fields  were  ren¬ 
dered  unproductive  by  diversion  of  water 
from  the  Gila  by  settlers  on  the  upper 
stretches  of  the  stream.  The  dam  itself 
will  create  an  opportunity  for  land  de¬ 
velopment  such  as  attended  the  building 
of  the  Roosevelt  dam  in  1912.  The  Cool¬ 
idge  dam  will  rise  220  ft.  above  the  bed 
of  the  river  and  have  a  total  length 
across  the  top  of  about  1,000  ft.  It  will 
impound  1,200,000  acre  feet  of  water. 
Engineers  claim  that  at  least  150,000 
acres  of  land  in  this  district  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  reclamation.  Oranges,  cot¬ 
ton,  figs,  dates  and  other  semi-tropical 
crops  can  he  raised.  Six  harvests  of  Al¬ 
falfa  may  be  obtained  during  a  single 
year. 

New  duties  on  grass  seed  imported  from 
abroad  are  sought  by  Rep.  French  of 
Idaho  in  a  hill  introduced  by  him  June 
17.  Under  Mr.  French’s  bill,  the  duty 
on  Alfalfa,  Red  clover  and  Alsike  clover 
would  be  increased  from  4  to  10c  per 
lb.  ;  on  Crimson  clover  from  1  to  10c ;  on 
White  clover,  3  to  20c;  on  clover  not 
specially  provided  for,  from  2  to  10c  per 
lb.  All  other  grass  seeds  not  specially 
provided  for  would  pay  a  duty  of  10c 
per  lb.  in  place  of  the  present  rate  of  2c. 
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More  Profits 


for  Orchardists 


YOU  can  prac¬ 
tically  double 
the  value  of 
your  apple  crop — 
if  you  convert 
your  sound  wn* 
der grades  into 
cider.  Successful 
orchardists  —  in  every 
section  of  the  country 
— now  take  advantage 
of  the  popular  demand 
for  refined  apple  juice 
to  realize  extra  profits 
from  every  crop  theit 
trees  yield. 


c /%anf  Grfead 

HYDRAULIC  CIDER  PRESSES 
—  FAMOUS  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 


Are  helping  these  progressive  fruit  growers  to  Increase 
their  incomes.  These  quality  built  machines  are  made  in 
varying  sizes,  including  roadside,  orchard  and  custom 
presses.  Whether  you  nave  a  small  or  large  acreage  in 
trees  —  whether  you  handle  only  your  own  fruit  — or  do 
custom  pressing  for  a  large  community,  there  is  a  Mount 
Gilead  Press  for  you.  And  these  truly  superior  presses 
can  be  depended  upon  to  extract  every  available  ounce  of 
juice  from  your  fruits — and  to  change  your  undergradea 
into  cider  that  sells  at  top  prices. 


The  Mount  Gilead  Process 

Developed  as  a  logical  sequence  to  fifty  years  of  building 
cider  presses,  the  Mount  Gilead  Process  of  refining  fruit 
juices  produces  a  clear,  sparkling  juice  that  remains 
sweet  for  years.  No  preservatives  or  other  adulterations 
are  used  and  it  complies  with  every  requirement  of  the 
Federal  Prohibition  Regulations. 

Write  us  today  for  free  copy  of  our  book,  “A  Golden 
Harvest  from  Undergrade  Apples.”  Completely  de¬ 
scribes  and  illustrates  the  full  line  of  Mount  Gilead 
Presses  and  the  Mount  Gilead  Process. 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRE//  MFG.CO.) 

Originators  of  the  .Hydraulic  Oder  Press  M 

802  LINCOLN  AVE.  MOUNT  GILEAD, 0^ 


Themost  complete  line  of  machinery  for  fruit  products 
plants,  including  cider  presses  for  every  need. 


This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 


Yes,  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why?  Because 
they  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings  instead  of  piece  roots,  and  are  planted 
on  upland  ground  for  better  air  drainage.  This 
means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  vou  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we 
and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be  “True-to-Name.” 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog.  Order 
now  while  our  assortment  is  most  complete  for 
Fall,  1926  and  Spring,  1927  planting. 


Kelly  Broj.  Nurieries,  1160 Cherry  St.,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 
Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


The 

BERLIN 

QUART 


*y  Baskets 


That  secure  highest  prices 
for  vour  fruit.  Write  for 
Price  List  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  and  obtain 
your  berry  baskets  and  crates 
at  Winter  Discounts. 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 
Berlin  Height,,  Ohio 


PLANTS 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
All  varieties  F.  0.  B.  Sewell 


Cabbage  . 

Cauliflower . 

Sweet  Potato _ 

Pepper . 

Tomato  . 

Catalog  Free.  C. 


100 

500 

1,000 

P.000 
or  M  re 

3.»o 

$1  00 

$  1  65 

$1.26 

.  6oo 

2  00 

8.60 

8.00 

. . .  60c 

1.86 

a  oo 

2.90 

.  . .  85o 

2.23 

8  T  5 

3.50 

...  40c 

1  15 

1.80 

1 .65 

E.  FIELD 

Sewell 

.  N.  J. 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  PLANTS 

CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE  CELERY,  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 
EGG  PLANT  PEPPER,  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS;  SALVIA, 
ASTER,  ZINNIA,  STRAWFLOWER  CALENDULA,  and  other 
annual  flower  plants.  90  varieties  llardy  Perennial 
flower  plants.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale— Cauliflower,  Aster  and  Sweet  William 

100— 65c  ;  500— $2.50.  CABKAGE,  100— 50c  ;  500— 
$1  50.  Postpaid.  W.  S.  F0R0  &  SON  Hardy,  Delaware 


1,000.000  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage — 500  for  $1.25  ;  1,000  for  $2  25.  Cauliflower — 500 
for  $2;  1  000  for  $8.50.  Ready  June  5. 

DAVID  RODWAY  Hartly ,  Delaware 
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ASTER  PLANTS,  mixed  colors 

Only  Si.  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

WM.  P.  YE  AGILE  LJBristol,  Pa.  Dept.  It 


’  I  1  „„  $1.50  per  1.000.  Celery, *8  per  1,000 

,aDDage  Mangel  Beet,  i$S.r><>  per  1,000. 

I.  C.  RICHMAN  Malaga,  N.  J. 


Fertilizing  Value  of  Leather 

Have  leather  dust  and  paring  scraps 
any  fertilizing  value?  I  have  access  to 
rather  large  quantities  and  would  like  to 
make  use  of  same  on  my  farm.  it.  n.  g. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

While  the  average  sample  of  leather 
waste  contains  considerable  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  it  has  very  little  agricul¬ 
tural  value  in  a  raw  state.  The  tannin 
which  it  contains  makes  it  very  slow  to 
decay.  The  fertilizer  manufacturers  treat 
it  with  sulphuric  acid  or  roast  it,  and  in 
that  way  make  it  more  soluble,  but  when 
used  without  such  treatment  it  is  very 
slow  to  act.  It  may  be  made  a  little 
more  available  by  composting  it  with  ma¬ 
nure,  and  we  should  think  that  inoculated 
sulphur  would  hasten  its  decomposition. 
We  would  not  pay  much  for  it,  but  if  it 
could  be  had  at  a  low  price  we  should 
haul  it  and  mix  with  manure  or  spread 
on  a  sod  and  plow  it  under.  The  decay 
of  green  manures  may  help  make  the 
leather  available.  In  any  event  unless 
the  leather  can  be  roasted  or  treated 
with  acid  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
you  can  get  much  benefit  from  it. 

The  Odd  Year  Baldwin 

There  are  many  fruit  growers  who 
firmly  believe  that  Baldwin  and  Greening 
apple  trees  are  sure  to  give  a  good  crop 
in  the  even  years  and  fail  on  the  odd 
years.  Some  years  ago  a  nurseryman  of¬ 
fered  what  he  called  the  “odd-year  Bald¬ 
win,”  guaranteed  to  give  a  crop  on  the 
odd  year.  j.  c.  s. 

The  correspondent  who  ascribes  super¬ 
natural  powers  to  Baldwins  and  Green¬ 
ings,  has  another  guess  coming.  Weather 
conditions  have  more  to  do  with  chang¬ 
ing  the  bearing  year  of  trees  than  the 
odd  or  even  years.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  odd  or  even  years.  Once 
as  an  experiment  I  sprayed  big  Baldwin 
trees  with  lime-sulphur  Winter  strength 
after  the  apples  were  set.  It  took  off 
enough  of  the  apples  so  those  trees  for 
several  years  bore  a  fair  crop  each  year, 
but  they  gradually  worked  back  to  every 
other  year.  If  trees  that  bear  alternate 
years  are  thinned  severely  as  soon  after 
setting  of  the  fruit  as  possible  it  will,  if 
followed  up,  make  annual  bearers  of  these 
trees.  c.  A. 

New  York. 

Your  friend  asking  about  Baldwin  and 
Greening  bearing  even  or  odd  years  1 
think  is  starting  out  with  the  wrong 
premise.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes 
it  is  not  so.  One  of  my  Baldwin  or¬ 
chards  alternates  with  a  second  orchard. 
Sometimes  they  bear  well  the  same  year, 
but  usually  one  has  a  full  crop  and  the 
same  time  the  other  lias  a  light  crop. 

Ou  a  Greening  block  they  seem  to  be 
of  divided  minds.  Some  trees  have  a  full 
crop  each  year,  but  they  are  not  the 
same  trees.  In  other  words  they  alter¬ 
nate.  B.  J.  Case  thinned  a  Baldwin  or¬ 
chard  for  some  years,  and  for  six  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  lie  told  me  he  had  a  good 
crop.  I  do  not  know  if  he  kept  up  the 
practice.  I  firmly  believe  allowing  trees 
to  overtax  themselves  is  largely  the  cause 
of  alternate  bearing.  It  may  be  over¬ 
taxing  in  producing  an  enormous  crop  of 
bloom  or  fruit.  F.  E.  R. 

We  have  an  orchard  planted  in  1900  in 
which  are  growing  about  90  Baldwin  and 
54  It.  I.  Greening  trees.  We  harvest 
apples  from  these  trees  every  year.  The 
Greenings  in  this  orchard  are  annual 
bearers,  although  there  is  a  tendency  for 
a  heavy  crop  one  year  and  a  lighter  crop 
the  following  season,  but  not  all  of  the 
trees  have  a  heavy  crop  the  same  year.  The 
Baldwin  variety  is  running  true  to  form, 
namely  some  of  the  trees  have  a  heavy 
crop  one  year  and  none  the  next  or  prac¬ 
tically  none.  Using  figures  to  designate 
different  trees,  about  half  of  the  90  trees 
will  have  a  heavy  crop  this  year  and 
those  which  are  not  bearing  this  year 
had  a  heavy  crop  last  year. 

We  have  here  at  the  college  two  or 
three  Baldwin  trees  which  have  fruit 
every  year,  but  the  limbs  which  bear  in 
the  eveu  year  have  no  fruit  during  the 
odd  year.  One  tree  in  particular,  one- 
lialf  of  the  tree  bears  one  year  and  the 
other  half  bears  the  following  year.  We 
took  scions  from  the  two  halves  of  this 
tree  and  grafted  them  into  a  healthy  10- 
year-old  apple  tree  with  the  idea  of  ob¬ 
taining  another  tree  similar  to  the  par¬ 
ent,  but  for  some  unknown  reason,  this 
Baldwin  tree  bears  in  alternate  years.  It 
is  my  observation  that  there  are  always 
•some  trees  in  a  Baldwin  orchard  which 
bear  one  year  and  other  trees  which  bear 
the  next.  s.  b.  hollister. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


The  Colonel  was  defending  the  climate 
of  India.  “All  nonsense,”  he  said. 
“There’s  no  better  climate  in  the  world, 
but  there’s  a  lot  of  young  fellows  who 
come  out  to  India,  and  they  eat  and  they 
drink,  and  they  drink  and  they  eat,  and 
they  die,  and  then  they  write  home  to 
their  friends  and  tell  them  that  the  cli¬ 
mate  has  killed  them.  Of  course,  lots  of 
people  die  in  India,  but  tell  me  any  coun¬ 
try  where  they  don’t,  and  I’ll  go  and  end 
my  days  there.” — Weekly  Telegraph. 


able  safety  achievement,  which  wa9 
largely  the  result  of  a  cooperative 
spirit  obtaining  between  employer 
and  employee. 

Crossing  accidents  present  a  new 
problem.  Last  year  22  per  cent  of 
these  accidents  were  due  to  auto¬ 
mobiles  running  into  the  side  of 
trains.  A  large  majority  occurred 
in  daylight  where  the  approaching 
train  could  be  seen,  and  at  cross¬ 
ings  in  the  locality  where  the  driv¬ 
er  resided. 

Full  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
motorists  will  reduce  crossing  ac¬ 
cidents  to  a  small  number.  Ap¬ 
proach  crossings  prepared  to  stop 
and  know  that  the  way  is  clear  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  cross. 

Cross  Crossings  Cautiously  and  Live. 


Travel  by  railroad  is  only  a  third 
as  hazardous  as  it  was  thirteen 
years  ago.  The  number  of  passen¬ 
ger  fatalities  was  reduced  from  441 
in  1913  to  175  in  1925.  Railway 
employment,  likewise,  is  only  a 
third  as  hazardous  as  thirteen  years 
ago.  The  number  of  employee  fa¬ 
talities  was  reduced  from  3,715  in 
1913  to  1,523  in  1925. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  were 
among  the  pioneers  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  organized  safety  work  in  the 
United  States.  Carrying  10  per 
cent  of  the  passengers  and  having 
nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  railroad  employees,  this 
transportation  system  has  contrib¬ 
uted  substantially  to  this  remark- 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  8C  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  8C  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

cAgricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS. 


Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage.  Melons.  Flowers.  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  priced 
Write  (or  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works.  Beacon.  New  York 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  and  eight-pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted  to  solicit  orders  from 
their  neighbors.  Write  us  for  circular  and  sample. 
We  have  a  special  offer  for  you. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  15  Melrose.  Ohio 


KARTOPAK  APPLE  BOXES 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  EASTERN  STATES 

With  individual  cells  for  each  apple.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices  to  THE  KAUTOPAK  COMPANY,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


SESTIER  BROTHERS 

GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OP  ALL  KINDS  OF  VEGETABLES 

»r/ouo  iTVfUW  tr.  Assotutlon  CM,  VrfMM  C-r.  /•  ,  4, 


TELEPHONE  MAPLE  to7 
R  F  O  No  S 


Des  Moines,  hwa 

November  8,  192$* 


March  Automatic  Irrigation  Co., 
Muskegon,  Mich.. 

Dear  Sirs.- 


I  am  going  to  take  a  little  time 
like  March  Automatic  Irrigation. 


to  tell  you  how  much  we 


^  a  ^*6  help  when  you  want  to  get  your  crop  started 
ana  have  no  rain,  and  then  wo  can  almost  eee  them  grow  ae 
they  get  all  the  water  they  neod. 


I  have  fourteen  acres  under  Earch  Irrigation  n on  and  It 
is  sure  paying  me  big  money.  I  don't  have  to  worry  about 
ary  spells  or  early  or  late  froete. 


®  got  highest  prices  a3  I  have  earlleat  and  latest  crops. 
Youre  truly. 


ire  truly,  sy 


No  Worry  About 
Dry  Spells  or  Frost 

Read  this  letter  from  Sestier  Bros., 
truck  gardeners  —  fourteen  acres 
under  March  Automatic  Rain — 
have  earliest  and  latest  crops  and 
highest  prices  because  it  rains  when 
they  want  it  to  and  have  absolute 
frost  protection. 

HUNDREDS  OF  LETTERS  from  other 
owners  express  the  same  gratification.  A 
March  Automatic  system  is  like  a  dozen 
hired  men  working  without  pay — works 
all  night  while  you  sleep — throws  a  gentle 
spray  from  side  to  side — no  puddles — 
no  dry  spots — no  work,  not  even  oiling 
— no  rust — -all  parts  brass  except  pipes. 
Write  for  our  “Be  Convinced”  book, 
giving  full  information.  Or  send  outline 
sketch  of  land  and  we  will  estimate  cost 


MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  Ss'Sl^SS!  ffiVof. 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Snj,pJ5ec!  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Georgia  has  begun  to  ship  rather  heavi¬ 
ly  of  peaches  and  receipts  in  -the  New 
York  market  ranged  from  20  to  60  car¬ 
loads  a  day.  Early  Rose,  Carman  and 
Red  Bird  "were  the  principal  varieties, 
the  first  named  'being  the  most  important. 
Ibices  ranged  rather  wide,  but  medium¬ 
sized  fruit  in  good  condition  generally 
sold  from  $2.25  to  $3  per  six-basket  car¬ 
rier.  South  Carolina  has  already  shipped 
a  few  peaches.  A  bumper  crop,  of  peaches 
is  expected  throughout  the  country.  Both 
old  crop  and  new  crop  apples  may  now 
be  seen  on  the  markets  although  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  arriving  rather  sparingly.  The 
few  southern  apples  offered,  however, 
worked  out  very  well.  Receipts  of  old 
crop  apples  were  light,  Baldwins  show¬ 
ing  good  quality,  selling  on  a  firm  market, 
the  best  stock  bringing  $5  to  $5.50  a  •bar¬ 
rel  and  Virginia  Albemarle  Pippins  sold 
around  $10  a  barrel.  The  apple  crop  in 
most  States  is  expected  to  be  much  larger 
this  year  than  usual.  Cherries  from  New 
YTork  State  are  arriving  in  carlots,  red, 
sweet  from  the  up-river  sections  selling 
50  to  75c  per  4-quart  basket  and  sour 
from  all  districts  were  quoted  between 
10  and  18c  a  lb.  Berries  of  various  kinds 
are  commanding  considerable  attention 
from  the  trade.  New  York  State  grow¬ 
ers  are  sending  some  fine  strawberries  to 
the  market  which  brought  up  to  35c  a 
quart,  -depending  on  quality  aind  condition, 
but  the  raspberries  are  coming  mostly 
from  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  with  an 
occasional  carload  from  the  State  of 
Washington.  Dewberries  from  Delaware 
and  Maryland  are  working  out  at  from 
15  to  20c  a  quart  at  this  writing.  The 
South  Carolina  potato  -season  is  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close  and  the  North  Carolina 
shipments  have  passed  peak  movement. 
With  Eastern  Shore  coming  in  a  little 
earlier  than  was  at  first  anticipated, 
with  Norfolk,  Va.  section  shipping  liber¬ 
ally,  and  other  minor  sections  contribut¬ 
ing,  carlot  shipments  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  have  been  totaling  around  1,000 
carloads  daily.  An  active  demand  and 
rising  prices  early  in  the  week  stimu¬ 
lated  digging,  best  Eastern  Shore  pota¬ 
toes  reaching  $7  to  $7.50  a  barrel.  With 
the  reaction,  however,  prices  dropped  to 
around  $5.50  a  barrel.  Onions  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  slow  outlet  at  $1.50  to  $2  a  crate 
for  Texas  Bermudas.  A  few  sales  of  New 
Jersey  stock  were  made,  the  first  of  the 
season  ,but  they  were  in  slow  demand. 
Bunched  beets  are  low,.  75c  a  bushel,  but 
bunched  carrots  were  in  fair  demand  at 
$2  a  bushel.  Cabbage  has  recently  been 
bringing  fairly  good  prices,  but  the  heavy 
shipments  from  Mississippi  have  caused 
low  prices  to  prevail  on  tomatoes. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  showed  some  decrease 
compared  with  the  week  previous,  but 
they  were  too  large  for  immediate  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  market  was  irregular. 
Fancy  western  eggs  advanced  a  little,  but 
poorer  stock  was  generally  dull  and 
prices  fluctuated  more  or  'less  from  day 
to  day.  Dealers  were  not  inclined  to 
store  the  surplus  and  lower  prices  re¬ 
sulted.  Fancy  nearby  eggs  also  moved 
well  but  there  were  some  accumulations 
of  lower  grades.  Average  qualities  sold 
generally  32%  to  35c,  fancy  .bringing  a 
few  cents  a  dozen  more.  Receipts  of  eggs 
in  New  York  since  the  first  of  January 
are  reported  at  4,150,000  cases,  about 
300,000  cases  less  than  last  year  for  the 
same  period.  Cold  storage  holdings  in 
New  York  were  reported  toward  the  last 
of  June  at  1,133,700  cases,  or  nearly  10,- 
000  cases  less  than  a  year  ago,  while  the 
total  storage  holdings  for  10  principal 
cities  are  placed  at  about  4.556,000  cases, 
or  nearly  350,000  under  holdings  a  year 
ago. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  un¬ 
satisfactory.  A  holdover  from  the  week 
previous  caused  the  freight  market  to 
open  in  a  weak  position  and  fowl  and 
broilers  were  forced  out  at  concessions 
of  from  2  to  3c  a  lb.  under  prices  pre¬ 
viously  received.  An  active  demand  for 
fowl  the  middle  of  the  week  caused  a 
temporary  relief,  but  consumption,  due 
probably  to  a  sudden  change  in  the 
weather,  was  very  light,  and  prices  again 
declined  on  a  dull  market.  Broilers,  how¬ 
ever,  held  steady  to  firm  and  in  the  ex¬ 
press  market  only  the  poor  stock  sold 
much  under  40c  a  lb.  for  colored,  while 
the  demand  for  Leghorns  was  quite  ac¬ 
tive.  The  market  on  fresh  killed  broil¬ 
ers  was  in  fairly  good  shape,  those  aver¬ 
aging  2  lbs.  and  over  selling  well.  Most 
of  the  offerings  were  western  box  packed, 
very  little  barreled  packed  poultry  being 
received.  Receipts  of  fowl  were  too  heavy 
for  immediate  needs,  prices  declining,  es¬ 
pecially  on  lower  grades.  Dealers  placed 
considerable  quantities  in  storage  rather 
than  sell  at  the  prevailing  prices. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Heavy  receipts  of  hay  was  the  primary 
cause  for  a  drop  of  from  $1  to  $3  a  ton. 
While  top  grades  moved  very  well,  under¬ 
grades  were  neglected  and  with  liberal 
supplies  expected  the  undertone  of  the 
market  was  weak.  Considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Canadian  hay  grading  mostly  No. 
3  or  lower  were  offered  and  it  was  diffi¬ 


cult  to  move  even  at  concessions.  Rye 
straw  was  in  good  demand  and  market 
held  firm  but  oat  straw  was  slow. 

B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter  —  Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c ; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

_Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
35c ;  smaller,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
42c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk, 
qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt., 
75e. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.  —  Apples,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  asparagus,  beh,  12c ; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  Sc ;  beets,  bestr  3  bchs  for 
25c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c;  carrots,  lb., 
4c ;  celery,  bch,  10c ;  horseradish,  jar, 
15c ;  roots,  lb.,  10c ;  lettuce,  bch,  5c ; 
onions,  lb.,  5c;  green  onions,  bch,  lb.,  5c; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  30c ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.,  $2.60;  new  potatoes,  pk.,  80c; 
radishes,  bch.  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
•turnips,  rutabaga,  lb.,  4c ;  spinach,  lb., 
10c;  salsify,  bch,  12%c  ;  strawberries, 
qt.,  25c ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c ; 
•light,  lb.,  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  ISc; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  40c;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  37c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats.  —  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  50c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35e ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  por¬ 
terhouse,  lb.,  35c;  round  steak,  lb.,  2Sc ; 
sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  native  beef,  5c  lb.  less ; 
sausage,  lb.,  25c;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  30c;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c; 
veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c ; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  45c ;  dressed,  60 
to  70c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  dressed, 
45  to  50c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  32  to  45c; 
dressed,  65  to  70c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35c; 
guinea  hens,  live,  each,  55c ;  squabs,  pair, 
75  to  80c ;  butter,  lb.,  45  to  50e ;  eggs, 
wholesale,  32e ;  retail,  35c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  beans,  white 
kidney,  bu.,  $6 ;  marrowfat,  bu.,  $4.25 ; 
beets,  doz.  bchs,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage, 
doz.  heads,  $2.25 ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ; 
cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to  5c ; 
romaine.  box,  $1 ;  Boston  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  75c ;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  25c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  radishes., 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  40c ;  rhubarb,  doz.,  25 
to  30c. 

Fruits. — Strawberries,  qt.,  35  to  40c ; 
crate,  $10  to  $12. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
ISc ;  heavy,  lb.,  15c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb., 
12  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $12 
to  $18 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $2.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  $1 
to  $1.25 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c ; 
beet  greens,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  cucumbers, 
h.h.,  doz.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  green  onions, 
seed,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  green  peas, 
bu.,  $5  to  $8  ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs,  40  to 
50c;  lettuce,  hJh.,  curly,  doz.,  40  to  50c; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  radishes,  100  bchs, 
50  -to  75c  ;  doz.  bchs,  12  to  15c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c;  spinach,,  bu.,  25  to 
50c ;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $10  to 
$11 ;  qt.,  38  to  45c ;  tomatoes,  h.li.,  12- 
lb.  box,  $3.75  to  $4.. 

Apples  —  Western  New  York  —  Bald¬ 
wins,  bu.,  "50c  to  $1 ;  Ben  Davis,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  32  to  33c ; 
stags,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c ; 
roosters,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30 
to  32  c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
28  to  30c;  doz.,  30  to  35c;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Sugar. — Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c ;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buckwheat 
honey,  5-lb.-  pails,  75c ;  comb  clover,  24- 
sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  27  to  30c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Cool,  but  growing.  Fruits  and  berries 
are  increasing.  Potatoes  are  dropping 
with  the  new  crop  looking  fine. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  40  to  46c ;  dairy,  37 
to  39c;  storage,  38  to  40c.  Cheese,  quiet; 
flats,  22  to  23c ;  daisies,  longhorns,  all 
new,  23  to  24c ;  Limburger,  block  Swiss, 
34  to  35c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  30 
to  34c ;  State  and  western  candled,  25  to 
30c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  28  to  35c ; 
springers,  30  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  22  to 
25c ;  ducks,  32  to  35c ;  geese,  23  to  26c. 
Live  poultry,  dull ;  turkeys,  50  to  58c ; 
fowls,  26  to  30c ;  broilers,  30  to  36c ;  old 
roosters,  19  to  20c ;  ducks,  28  to  32c ; 
geese,  19  to  20c. 


Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  small 
trade ;  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  Rus¬ 
set,  $2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes,  lower ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Mich.,  sack, 
$4.50  to  $4.75 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $8.75  to 
$10.50;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $2  to 
$2.75. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  quiet ; 
southern,  box,  $2.75  to  $3.  Cantaloupes, 
active ;  Cal.,  crate,  $4  to  $4.75 ;  Honey- 
dew,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50.  Watermelons, 
each,  75c  to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cherries,  south¬ 
ern,  _box,  $2  to  $3.75;  plums,  $1.50  to 
$2.25 ;  apricots,  $1.25  to  $2 ;  strawber¬ 
ries,  home-<grown,  32-qt.  crate,  $8  to 
$9.25 ;  La.,  24-qt.  crate,  $4.75  to  $6 ; 
black  raspberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $6; 
red  raspberries.  25-qt.  crate,  $4.75  to  $0. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.25  to  $S.25 ;  marrow,  $7  to  $S ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.50;  pea,  $5.25  to  $6. 
Onions,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  Ebenezer,  bag,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25. 

Vegetables,  weak ;  asparagus,  bskt., 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
hamper,  $3  to  $4 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75  ;  cabbage,  Fla.,  crate,  $4.50  to  $6 ; 
carrots,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $3  to  $4  ;  celery?  Fla.,  crate,  $4.50 
to  $7  ;  corn,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2  ;  cucumbers, 
southern,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  endive, 
Ha.,  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4.50 ;  lettuce,  curly, 
bskt.,  50  to  75c ;  Iceberg.  $2  to  $2.75 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  50c  to  $1 ;  peas,  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $4  to  $4.50 ;  peppers,  south¬ 
ern,  hamper,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  pieplant,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10 
to  20c ;  spinach,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  tomatoes, 
southern  carrier,  $5  to  $6 ;  turnips, 
white  and  yellow,  bu.,  65c  to  $1. 

Sweet. — Iloney,  steady  ;  light  comb,  20 
to  23c ;  dark,  11  to  13c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady  ;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $24  to  $25 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to 
$23.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $25; .mid¬ 
dlings,  $25.50;  red-dog,  $3q,;  cottonseed 
meal.  $37.50 ;  oilmeal,  $46.50 ;  hominy, 
$29.25 ;  gluten,  $37.65 ;  oat  feed,  $8.75. 

j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

July  1,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool.  July  :  Class 
test,  $2.75  per  100  lbs, 
plus  differentials ;  Class  2B.  $1.93 ;  Class 
2C,  $1.SS ;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.80 ; 
Class  3C,  $1.70. 

Non-pool :  Class  1. 

$1.90;  Class  3A,  $1.80; 

BUTTER 


1,  3  per  cent 
Class  2A,  $1.68 


$2.70 ;  Class  2, 
Class  3B,  $1.S0. 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.41%  @$0.42 

Extra,  92  score . 

.41 

Firsts,  S8  to  91  score . 

.37  %@ 

.40% 

Seconds,  S4  to  S7  score  .35%  @ 

.36% 

Lower  grades . 

.34 

@ 

.35 

Indies . 

.32 

to 

.36 

Packing  stock . 

.31 

@ 

.32 

Centralized  . 

.36%  @ 

.39% 

Renovated . 

.36%  @ 

.37 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.43 

@ 

•43% 

Extra  . 

.42 

to 

■42% 

Firsts  . 

.38 

@ 

.41 

Seconds  . 

.36%  @ 

•37% 

CHEESE 

F.  C.  held,  flats,  fancy. 

$0.27 

@$0.27% 

Average  run . 

.26 

@ 

•26% 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy. . . . 

22 

to 

■22% 

Young  America,  fresh  . . 

22 

to 

•22% 

Daisies;  singles  . 

.21 

@ 

.22 

EGGS 

• 

Nearby  hennery,  white. . 

$0.40 

@$0.41 

Average  extras  . 

.36 

@ 

.38 

Extra  firsts  . 

.34 

@ 

.35 

Firsts  . 

.33% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.34 

@ 

•41% 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 

;  .38 

to 

.40 

Gathered,  best  . 

.33 

to 

.34% 

Common  to  good . 

.27 

@ 

.31 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb.  . $0.30@$0.31 

Broilers . 32  @  .40 

Roosters  . . .  .18 

Ducks  . 20@  .23 

Geese  . 13@  .15 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  best  . 

. $0.45  @$0.50 

Fair  to  good  . 

.40 

Broilers . 

.50 

Roosters  . 

. . 18@ 

.23 

Capons,  best . 

. . 55@ 

.56 

Lower  grades . 

. 40@ 

.52 

Ducks  . 

.26 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . . . 

.60 

Dark,  doz . 

.  2.50@ 

3.50 

Culls  . 

2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .17 

Culls  . 10@  .12 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $4.00@$6.00 

Albemarle  .  10.00@12.00 

Western,  box  .  2.00@  3.70 

New,  bu.  bskt .  1.75@  2.25 

Strawberries,  Jersey . 11  @  .28 

Pennsylvania  . 15  @  .20 

Up-river . 1 2l@  .25 

Oranges,  Florida,  box  . 5.00@  8.60 

California,  box  .  3.75 @  9.00 


Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu .  3.00@  5.00 

\Vatermelons,  carload  . .  .225.00@525.00 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate .  1.75@  4.25 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 12@  .40 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20@  .40 

Raspberries,  pt . 10@  !l5 

Cherries,  qt . 10@  .10 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.50@$5.00 

Beets,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Cabbage,  bu.  bskt . 1.50@  2.25 

Carrots,  new,  bu .  2.00@  2.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.50@  2.25 

Cucumbers,  southern,  bu . 50@  2  50 

Sweet  corn,  So.,  bu . 1.00@  2.75 

Eggplant,  bu . 3.00@  4.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . S.00@  9.00 

Kale,  bbl. . 75@  1,00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 2.00@  5.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 3.00@  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu.  bskt . 25@  .75 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate. . .  .25@  2.00 

Li-  ^  beans,  bu .  1.50@  5.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 30@  .50 

Onions,  new,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Parsley,  bu . 2.50@  3.50 

Leas,  bu . 3.00@  4.00 

Peppers,  bu .  3.00@  4.25 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 1.00@  1.50 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

Romaine,  bu . 25@  .75 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Squash,  bu . 75 @  1.25 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  5.00 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  1.00@  4.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  3.00 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  . $4.50@$5.00 

Southern,  bbl . 2.50@  5.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  3.00@  5.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  2,  Timothy  . $27.00@2S.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@25.00 

Clover  mixed  .  23.00@27.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00@23.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.57 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  .  1.58 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 85% 

No.  3  yellow  . 83% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 49 

No.  3  white . 3S% 

L.ve  .  1.00% 

Barley  . 84 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.49@  .50 

Cheese,  lb . 35 @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 45 @  .50 

Gathered . 35@  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 35@  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 40@  .45 

Asparagus,  bch . 30@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 07@  .08 

Onions,  lb . 06@  .07 

Lettuce,  head . 08@  .12 

Cabbage,  lb . 04l@  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15@  .20 

String  beans,  lb . 10@  .15 

Peas,  lb . 15 @  .25 

Spinach,  lb . 05@  .06 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 05@  .07 

Strawberries,  qt . 20@  .40 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  26-31. — Massachusetts  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  2S. — Annual  Field  Day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug.  3-6.  —  International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention.  West 
Baden,  Ind. 

Aug.  3-6.  —  Annual  Farmers’  Week, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  10. — Summer  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society,  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Westville,  N.  J. 

Aug.  11. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  Sodus  Fruit 
Farms,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  13. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  home  of  E.  W. 
Mitchell,  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  20. — Fruit  Growers’  Rally,  Hay- 
denville.  Mass. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  4.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 


Small  Boy  (returning  from  oculist’s, 
showing  his  first  spectacles  to  admiring 
little  sister)  :  “You  know,  I’ve  not  got  to 
wear  them  always — only  for  close  work.” 
Sister:  “What  do  you  call  close  work?” 
Small  boy:  “Oh— well — eating,  and  so 
on.” — Punch. 
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SUPREME 


The  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance  of  any  car, 
truck,  tractor  or  station¬ 
ary  engine  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  its  spark 
plugs — that  is  why  en¬ 
gineers  who  design  the 
finest  cars  and  engines, 
both  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  have  selected 
Champions  as  standard 
equipment  and  why  two 
out  of  three  operators  of 
cars,  tractors  or  station¬ 
ary  engines,  the  world 
over  buy  Champions 
regularly* 


Dependable  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  render  better  service  for  a 
longer  time.  But  even  Cham¬ 
pions  should  be  replaced  after 
10,000  miles  service.  Power, 
speed  and  acceleration  will  be 
restored  and  their  cost  saved 
many  times  over  in  less  gas 
and  oil  used. 


CHAMPION  X 
exclusively  for 
Fords — packed 
in  the  Red  Box 


packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 


75' 

Each 


Notes  from  the  Vermont 
Hills 

Summer  greets  us  today,  and  a  chilly 
greeting  she  has  for  us !  Light  frosts 
have  been  prevalent  in  this  locality 
throughout  the  month  of  June.  The  to¬ 
mato  vines  have  •been  nipped  rather  bad¬ 
ly,  still  they  are  recovering  nicely  and 
some  of  the  Burbank  variety  are  boast¬ 
ing  of  tiny  green  fruit.  The  early  cab¬ 
bages  are  heading  and  the  cool  weather 
has  suited  the  peas  wonderfully  well. 
Garden  seeds  have  •been  slow  to  germi¬ 
nate.  From  an  early  May  planting  of 
beets  we  have  some  large  enough  for 
greens,  while  in  the  same  row,  planted 
at  the  same  time,  are  others  just  prick¬ 
ing  through  the  ground.  Kohl  rabi  and 
lettuce  have  behaved  in  a  like  manner. 
We  picked  two  Progressive  strawberries 
June  20,  the  first  of  the  season.  Often 
we  have  had  the  last  shortcake  (until 
the  Fall  varieties  ripen)  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  This  year  we  shall  have  our 
first  on  that  date  unless  warmer  weather 
prevails. 

We  are  enjoying  the  last  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Iris  Germanica.  Queen  of  the  May 
planted  two  years  ago  this  Spring  gave 
us  18  fine  blossom  stalks.  Other  kinds 
put  out  at  the  same  time  had  from  15 
to  20  stalks  each.  A  yellow  Iris  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  nursery  last  August 
yielded  one  puny  bloom  of  faint  blue. 
A  white,  purchased  at  the  same  time,  has 
not  blossomed,  so  we  can  but  guess  as  to 
its  color. 

The  large  flower  garden  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  but  the  witch  grass  roots  were  so 
numerous  that  we  thought  it  good  policy 
to  mix  flowers  and  vegetables  together  in 
proportions  of  it  that  it  might  get  more 
thorough  cultivation.  So  we  have  pep¬ 
pers  alternating  with  poppies,  Phlox  and 
string  beans,  tomatoes  and  Dahlias,  cab¬ 
bages  and  asters,  all  original  combina¬ 
tions  I  am  sure.  Mr.  L.  has  promised  to 
make  raised  beds  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
in  condition.  We  have  more  than  enough 
of  tiny  perennial  seedlings  to  fill  in  the 
■whole  space,  but  they  must  leave  us  room 
for  a  generous  display  of  Spring-flower¬ 
ing  bulbs  which  we  have  ordered.  I 
have  planted  seeds  of  the  beautiful  St. 
Brigid's  Anemone  in  a  nice  shady  spot, 
but  the  little  plants  haven’t  yet  appeared. 
A  clump  of  unusually  large  and  deep  blue 
Fall  Asters  are  growing  at  the  end  of 
the  raspberry  field.  These  rival  in  beauty 
many  of  the  cultivated  kinds,  and  I  shall' 
transfer  them  to  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  garden  border. 

A  correspondent  friend  who  sent  me 
very  interesting  plans  of  her  perennial 
garden,  also  wrote  of  keeping  a  garden 
diary,  giving  the  blooming  dates  of  the 
different  flowers.  I  think  it  a  splendid 
idea,  and  such  a  help  in  planning  the 
permanent  beds.  We  received  a  box  of 
bulbs  and  seeds  from  a  southern  friend 
and  prize  -both  the  box  and  its  contents, 
for  the  box  bore  an  inscription  stating 
that  it  was  made  by  hand  from  the  wood 
of  a  great  cypress  tree  which  grew  on  the 
bank  of  the  Roanoke,  and  that  a  com¬ 
panion  of  this  tree,  833  years  old,  had 
been  made  into  shingles  by  the  same  per¬ 
son. 

Speaking  of  correspondents :  Recently 
I  had  a  short  story  printed  wherein  the 
principal  character  solved  her  financial 
difficulties  by  making  and  selling  dainty 
apple  products  from  a  supposedly  useless 
apple  tree — also  several  unusual  con¬ 
serves.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  girl  who 
is  working  her  way  through  college  by  a 
similar  means,  asking  for  recipes  for  the 
products  mentioned  in  the  story.  She 
quotes,  "Candied  apple  slices,  yellow 
lemon-flavored  slices,  green  mint  slices,  red 
cinnamon  slices,’’  and  “wonders  if  such 
delicious  sounding  things  really  exist.” 
I  shall  be  glad  to  write  her  that  they 
really  do  and  to  send  her  among  the 
other  recipes  the  one  for  candied  apple 
slices  taken  from  The  R.  N.-Y,  three 
years  ago.  One  can  easily  experiment 
with  the  various  flavors  and  colors. 

This  has  been  a  strenuous  week,  the 
past  week,  rather,  and  not  the  least 
strenuous  of  its  moments  was  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  eighth-grader’s  dress  between 
the  hours  of  three  and  seven  1*.  51.  The 
dress  ordered  failed  to  arrive  on  time  and 
while  we  wouldn’t  wish  the  one  which 
we  “threw  together”  to  be  placed  on  ex¬ 
hibition,  it  did  very  well.  There  are  two 
tired  youngsters  on  my  hands,  but  a  few 
days  with  extra  sleeping  hours  will  re¬ 
vive  them.  There  is  far  too  much  excite¬ 
ment  for  the  youth  of  today,  and  it  keeps 
the  parents  hustling  to  keep  up  with  the 
youth. 

The  season’s  canning  is  well  begun 
with  the  early  greens,  asparagus,  and 
rhubarb  products.  There  is  much  discus- 
sion.  anent  the  topic,  “to  can  or  not  to 
can.”  Considering  the  quantity  of 
canned  goods  used  in  our  family,  quality 
and  variety,  and  the  price  of  commercial 
stuffs,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise 
than  can,  can,  can,  the  Summer  through. 

Our  remodeling  planned  for  the  Spring¬ 
time  had  to  be  postponed  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  a  relative.  The  lumber  is 
stacked  in  the  barn  and  when  the  Sum¬ 
mer’s  rush  is  over  we  shall  try  again. 

ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


Patron  (crossly)  :  “Say,  waiter,  what 
are  these  black  spots  in  my  cereal?” 
Waiter  (after  close  inspection)  :  “Dun- 
no.  sir,  unless  it’s  some  of  them  vitamins 
every  one  is  talking  about  now.” — Life. 


NO  INTELLIGENT  farmer  ever  bought  a  horse  without  seeing 
and  examining  it. 


Seeing-before-buying  is  one  of  the  first  laws  of  sound  trading. 

Nor  is  there  a  single  reason  for  you  to  depart  from  that 
method  in  buying  tires. 

Your  local  Goodrich  Dealer  will  show  you  two  Goodrich 
Tires  that  will  match  any  competitive  makes  in  price — and 
excel  them  in  quality  and  in  value.  This  pair  is  the  Goodrich 
Radio  Cord  and  the  Goodrich  Radio  Balloon. 


Moreover,  he  will  install  these  tires  on  your  rims — allow  you 
free  and  liberal  use  of  his  air  line  whenever  you  need  it — and 
accommodate  you  with  every  facility  in  his  personal  service. 

Better  quality,  equally  low  price  and  intimate,  convenient 
service — these  three  things  he  offers  you. 

Think  of  all  the  tire  propositions  given  you— can  you  recall 
one  that  beats  this  from  the  Goodrich  Dealer? 
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Our  berries  are  slow  to  ripen  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  cold  winds  and  long-continued 
drought  have  discouraged  most  varieties 
and  they  have  held  back.  We  gave  up 
the  very  early  varieties  some  years  ago. 
Campbell’s  Early  was  the  best  one,  but 
it  is  very  sour,  and  comes  on  our  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  time  when  better  varieties  are 
flooding  us  from  the  South.  Howard  is 
about  the  earliest  we  have  now,  and  the 
longer  we  grow  this  variety  the  more  we 
think  of  it.  It  will  not  compare  with 
Marshall  in  flavor,  but  it  will  give  three 
times  the  crop,  and  in  this  hard  season 
it  stands  up  against  wind  and  drought 
like  a  veteran.  There  is  a  peculiar  fea¬ 
ture  about  all  varieties  this  year.  First 
off  they  produce  a  few  very  large  and 
fine  berries.  Then  they  stop  and  wait 
awhile,  and  come  on  later  with  small  or 
medium-sized  fruit.  That  is  bad  adver¬ 
tising.  Customers  get  the  big  red  fellows 
at  first,  and  have  their  minds  all  set  for 
more  of  them.  They  are  disappointed 
when  the  smaller  ones  come  along.  This 
habit  is  peculiar  to  Marshall.  The  first 
berries  are  immense.  You  eat  them  about 
as  you  would  a  small  apple.  Then  they 
lose  their  size.  I  doubt  if  anyone  can 
afford  to  grow  high-class  Marshalls  un¬ 
less  lie  can  get  at  least  30  cents  a  box. 
They  need  too  much  petting  and  hand 
culture.  Down  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland  Chesapeake  is  called  the  best 
variety  of  all.  We  have  it,  but  I  call 
Howard  superior.  With  us  Chesapeake 
grows  too  many  berries  with  hard  green 
tips  like  the  old  Glen  Mary.  Many  ber¬ 
ries  of  Marshall  or  Howard  remain  white 
at  the  tip  until  the  fruit  is  very  ripe,  but 
this  light-colored  tip  is  soft  and  edible, 
but  Chesapeake,  and  to  some  extent  Big 
Joe,  remind  me  of  some  of  these  surly 
people  who  never  fully  soften  up,  but  al¬ 
ways  leave  a  hard  bitter  memory  of  their 
argument. 

.1.  .i.  -1-  •*. 


She  was  a  good-sized,  portly  person,  and 
beside  her  sat  a  rather  small  dried-up 
man — evidently  her  husband.  She  recog¬ 
nized  me,  nudged  her  man  and  pointed 
my  way.  The  man  seemed  to  take  little 
interest  in  the  case.  He  looked  straight 
ahead  and  on  they  went.  I  think  he 
felt  that  his  emphatic  wife  had  given 
her  full  opinion  of  me — and  that  was 
punishment  enough  for  any  man.  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  next  to  a  crime  to  in¬ 
form  them  that  she  had  wasted  her  shrill¬ 
ness  on  dull  ears — that  I  heard  hardly 
a  word  of  what  she  said !  Who  does  not 
know  that  such  things  are  softened  and 
cleaned  of  ill-will  when  reported  by 
friends? 


The  boys  and  I  picked  along  and 
cleaned  up  the  job  before  dinner.  It  was 
slow  picking,  for  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  berries  had  colored  well.  There  are 
some  stiff-stemmed  varieties  which  hold 
their  fruit  high  up  where  it  is  in  plain 
sight.  Howard  makes  a  thick,  matted 
growth,  and  the  berries  are  found  close 
to  the  ground  in  red  rings  around  the 
plant.  You  have  to  push  the  foliage 
aside  to  find  them.  I  was  picking  along 
thinking  of  other  strawberry  days  when 
I  saw  ahead  of  me  Bed  Beauty  and  her 
lively  family.  They  had  come  back  for 
berries.  You  can’t  keep  a  good  hen  down  ! 
I  picked  up  a  lump  of  dirt  and  threw  it 
so  it  would  scatter  or  explode  close  to 
this  group.  It  flew  into  pieces  like  a 
shell  and  the  lien  and  her  chicks  went 
flying  out  of  the  patch.  Cnee  clear  of 
the  vines  Bed  Beauty  expressed  her 
opinion  of  me.  I  claim  to  be  something 
of  an  interpreter  of  hen  language  : 

“A  nice  man  you  are !  You  shell  your 
best  friends.  I  have  given  you  the  only 
poultry  reputation  you  ever  had.  Long 


The  boys  have  been  picking  Howards. 
Two  or  three  crates  will  be  our  limit  to¬ 
day.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
berries  ripen  slowly  so  we  can  use  a 
small  force  of  careful  pickers.  When 
the  rush  comes  we  have  to  make  use  of 
boys,  and  some  of  them  think  more  about 
the  number  of  boxes  they  pick  than  of 
the  quality.  Most  people  think  they 
know  all  about  picking  berries — even 
those  who  never  saw  a  plant  growing 
until  they  went  into  the  field.  They  start 
picking  berries  about  as  one  would  pick 
apples — pinching  it  with  the  fingers  and 
pulling  or  twisting  it  off  the  stem.  Many 
of  them  pull  so  hard  that  they  rip  off 
the  entire  spray  or  bunch  of  fruit.  Then 
they  pull  off  one  or  two  ripe  ones  and 
throw  the  rest  away.  I  want  my  ber¬ 
ries  picked  without  touching  them  with 
the  fingers.  To  do  that  we  take  hold  of 
the  stem,  just  back  of  the  berry,  and  nip 
it  off  with  the  thumb  nail.  Then  holding 
the  berry  by  its  S'tem  it  is  put  in  the  box 
even  more  gently  than  you  would  handle 
an  egg.  That  is  the  only  way  to  pick 
big  berries.  I  know  of  one  case  where  a 
man  grows  Marshalls  for  a  select  private 
trade.  ’  The  berries  are  picked  in  this 
way  into  pans.  These  are  taken  to  a 
packing  shed  where  women  pack  the  ber¬ 
ries  into  boxes.  They  do  not  finger  the 
berries  at  all,  but  use  large  needles  to 
lift  them  from  the  pans  and  pack  them. 
Of  course  the  average  berry  grower  could 
not  afford  such  careful  work,  but  there  is 
much  the  same  margin  between  this  clean 
fruit  and  ordinary  berries  that  there  is 
between  certified  and  common  milk. 
When  I  look  at  the  hands  of  some  of 
these  pickers  and  notice  the  way  they 
smash  the  fruit  off  I  begin  to  think  the 
uplifters  and  health  protectors  of  the 
future  will  send  “inspectors”  out  to  our 
berry  fields  as  they  do  to  dairy  barns. 
Here  may  be  a  rich  field  for  a  new  line 
of  public  jobs ! 

❖  ❖  ❖  * 

I  have  had  some  strange  experiences 
in  this  matter  of  picking  berries  prop¬ 
erly.  Some  years  ago  a  woman  came  to 
•buy  some  fruit.  She  was  a  bargainer. 
I’ll  guarantee  one  of  her  ancestors  traded 
jackknives  on  Cape  Cod  years  ago.  She 
beat  me  down  on  price  of  berries  and 
then  tried  to  beat  me  up  on  wages  for 
picking.  Then  she  proposed  picking  a 
few  boxes  in  order  to  earn  the  fruit  she 
wanted.  I  saw  her  stripping  off  hand¬ 
fuls  of  fruit — ripe  and  green — putting 
the  cru  bed  ripe  ones  and  some  of  the 
green  ones  in  the  box.  In  some  cases  she 
actually  pulled  out  the  plants,  in  others 
she  ripped  them  all  out  of  commission. 
Of  course  I  had  to  tell  her  not  to  pick 
that  way.  She  was  demoralizing  the 
whole  group.  We  tried  to  explain 
patiently  how  we  wanted  the  fruit  picked. 
She  paid  no  attention  but  went  right  on 
pulling  and  pinching.  Then  lhad  to  tell 
her  to  get  out  of  the  patch  and  stay  out. 
I  didn’t  want  her  services  and  I  didn’t 
want  her  trade  if  it  was  tied  to  such 
work.  She  got  angry. 

“I’ll  tell  my  husband  how  you  have  in¬ 
sulted  me,”  and  off  she  went  scolding  as 
impudently  as  a  robin  caught  ruining 
fruit  in  a  berry  patch. 

She  never  came  back.  Some  weeks 
later,  while  walking  along  a  country 
road,  I  met  this  woman  driving  a  car. 


past  the  age  when  honest  hens  should 
retire  from  service  I  have  given  you 
this  fine  brood.  I  designed  this  family 
as  a  masterpiece.  How  can  I  be  expected 
to  give  them  a  brilliant  red  plumage  un¬ 
less  they  can  have  coloring  matter  from 
strawberries?  Their  father  may  have  a 
good  laying  mother  but  look  at  his  color? 
A  nice  man  you  are — as  short-sighted  as 
a  woodchuck.” 

Off  she  went  with  her  brood.  I  am 
glad  I  did  not  use  solid  shot  in  the 
shape  of  a  stone.  The  difference  between 
shot  and  shell  has  made  some  difference 
in  the  world’s  history.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Alabama  and  the  Ivearsarge 
— during  the  Civil  War — a  solid  shot 
lodged  in  the  stern  post  of  the  Ivearsarge. 
The  Alabama  crew  put  up  the  alibi  that 
if  this  had  only  been  a  shell,  and  if  it 
had  exploded,  the  result  of  the  battle 
would  have  been  different.  And  in  the 
war  between  Chile  and  Peru,  a  great  sea 
fight  did  much  to  settle  it.  If  a  solid 
shot  fired  at  a  Chilean  warship  had  only 
been  a  shell  the  fight  might  have  ended 
differently !  One  of  the  great  compensa¬ 
tions  which  come  from  a  study  of  history 
is  the  fact  that  I  can  crawl  along  a  row 
of  strawberries  on  Hope  Farm  and  find 
in  the  act  of  throwing  a  clod  of  earth 
at  a  hen  a  parallel  for  these  decisive 
events  in  the  world’s  story.  Why  isn’t 
that  what  the  study  of  history  is  for? 
The  berries  were  delivered  just  before 
dinner.  Most  of  our  fruit  this  year  is 
sold  through  a  grocery  store.  The  best 
of  it  retails  at  30  cents  a  quart.  Years 
ago  we  were  glad  to  get  10  cents  for  the 
finest  Marshalls.  The  average  family 
will  need  at  least  two  quarts  for  a  meal. 
I  confess  that  it  seems  almost  like  high¬ 
way  robbery  to  charge  such  prices — but 
that  is  no  way  for  a  producer  to  figure. 
I  regret  to  say  that  in  selling  food  the 
Golden  Buie  seems  to  have  changed  to  the 
rule  of  brass. 

$  *  *  *  -1= 

Our  women  seem  to  think  Saturday  an 
ideal  day  for  cleaning  up  such  food  as 


may  be  left  over.  It  is  housecleaning 
day,  and  that  makes  a  difference,  too. 
So  we  had  hash  “browned  in  the  pan,” 
what  there  was  left  of  the  asparagus, 
bread  and  butter,  milk  and  a  big  dish 
of  Marshall  strawberries.  The  best  is 
good  enough  for  us.  For  our  own  use  we 
let  these  Marshalls  grow  until  they  are 
dead  ripe — a  rich  dark  crimson  clear 
through.  Then  with  sugar  and  thick 
yellow  cream  they  are  fit  for  a  farmer. 
I  think  any  farmer  should  have  at  least 
a  dozen  roots  of  rhubarb,  something  like 
200  roots  of  asparagus  and  a  patch  of 
Marshall  strawberries.  That  is  for  his 
own  family  eating.  The  berries  ■  will 
mean  plenty  of  work,  but  the. job  will 
pay.  Years  ago  out  West  I  knew  a  man 
who  had  thousands  of  cattle  running  on 
the  range.  Off  in  a  little  shed  he  kept 
a  Jersey  cow  to  supply  the  milk  and 
cream  for  family  use.  The  wife  of  this 
rancher  was  a  refined,  delicate  woman 
from  the  far  East.  The  rough  monot¬ 
onous  life  on  the  ranch  had  frightened 
her,  but  somehow  she  found  satisfaction 
and  peace  in  the  companionship  of  that 
Jersey  cow.  It  seemed  as  if  both  she 
and  the  cow  were  out  of  place  in  such 
wild  surroundings,  and  yet  each  in  her 
way  was  giving  something  of  superior 
service — something  like  refinement  and 
culture  which  the  ranch  and  what  it 
stood  for  needed. 

The  day  had  turned  hot  and  sunny. 
A  dry  wind  came  down  the  hill.  On  the 
upper  fields  the  grass  was  beginning  to 
shrivel  a  little.  Two  of  the  orchards  are 
in  Alsike  clover  and  Orchard  grass.  It 
is  time  to  cut  them.  Karl  gets  out  the 
mowing  machine  and  will  tinker  it  up 
for  the  campaign.  On  Monday  he  will 
cut  the  grass  in  those  orchards  and  make 
it  into  hay.  Then  at  once  our  accumu¬ 
lation  of  manure  will  go  in  around  the 
apple  trees — as  soon  as  the  hay  is  taken 
out.  There  are  several  other  orchards 
where  a  mixture  of  weeds  and  grass  is 
coming  strong.  These  must  be  out  and 
the  crop  left  on  the  ground.  If  any  of 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


SPANNING  dizzy  heights — defy¬ 
ing  the  hungry  chasm  to  swal¬ 
low  it — carrying  the  thundering 
train  from  cliff  to  cliff,  the  bridge 
depends  on  its  •  sturdy  concrete 
abutments.  Cement  is  faithful  to 
its  responsibility. 

Engineers  know  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Portland  Cement  will  stand 
powerful  stresses.  Whether  ce¬ 
ment  is  used  for  a  heavily  trav¬ 
elled  state  highway  or  a  small 
fence-post,  each  bag  must  be  per¬ 
fect.  The  famous  Pennsylvania 
Pre-test  insures  the  reliability  of 
every  bag  leaving  our  plant. 

There  is  a  building  supply  deal¬ 
er  near  you  who  will  deliver 
Pennsylvania  Cement  whenever 
and  wherever  you  need  it. 

Pennsylvania  Portland  Cement  is  made 
only  by  Pennsylvania  Cement  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  offices  in  New  York, 

Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo . 

i>mmm 
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bhe  young  trees  show  that  they  are 

faltering  a  few  ounces  of  sulphate  of 

ammonia  will  start  them  up.  We  have 
buckwheat  seeded  in  the  vineyard  and 
cherry  orchard  already.  Regular  haying 
must  start  soon,  and  we  have  nearly  10 
acres  of  rye  to  cut.  I  think  of  these 
tilings  as  I  go  back  to  my  job  of  hoeing 
berry  plants.  This  new  hoe  works  well 
but  it  will  mean  a  fight  all  Summer 

against  the  quack  grass.  I’m  going  to 

quit  early  today,  and  Camille  and  I  will 
walk  around  and  look  at  things.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  are  good — far  better  than  I  ex¬ 
pected.  The  corn  has  started  to  grow. 
There  are  several  weedy  strips  where  we 
must  hoe  promptly.  On  the  whole  things 
look  better  than  I  expected,  and  our  sup¬ 
per  of  baked  beans  and  berries  properly 
ends  the  day.  I  have  three  books  partly 
finishing,  “ Winesburg,  Ohio,”  “Dependent 
America,”  and  “Food,  Nutrition  and 
Health.”  The  first  is  a  little  depressing. 
It  comes  too  close  to  the  real  troubles  of 
life — the  naked  facts  of  existence.  The 
others  are  different.  I  think  I  will  read 
them  in  succession — that  means  making 
a  sandwich  or  layer  cake  in  the  brain. 

II.  w.  c. 


Old  Strawberry  Plants; 
Wild  Varieties 

What  is  the  right  time  to  transplant 
strawberries?  I  have  a  bed  that  I  wish 
to  move  to  another  part  of  my  fanm,  -the 
variety  Big  Joe;  have  been  neglected  for 
the  last  year.  I  would  like  to  have  them 
in  so  that  they  would  bear  next  year. 
They  are  all  good  healthy  plants.  Would 
it  be  desirable  to  move  them  right  after 
they  have  finished  bearing,  or  how  should 
they  be  moved?  Would  wild  plants  im¬ 
prove  under  cultivation?  J.  c. 

We  have  transplanted  strawberries  in 
every  month  of  the  year  except  Decem¬ 
ber,  January  and  February,  and  made 
them  live.  That  was  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  The  best  time  is  in  late  March 
©r  April,  but  many  prefer  late  Summer 
or  early  Fall.  It  is  not  common  to  trans¬ 
plant  old  plants  that  have  borne  one 
crop — strong  runners  are  better.  Yet  if 
you  care  'to  do  so  you  can  probably  make 
these  plants  give  a  fair  ci*op  next  year. 
After  they  have  fruited  cut  off  the  tops 
and  dig  the  plants  up  with  as  much  soil 
as  possible  around  the  roots.  Wait  un¬ 
til  there  has  been  a  good  rain  and  then 
put  the  plants  in  the  new  place — a  little 
deeper  than  they  stand  in  the  old  bed. 
There  will  not  be  -much  use  trying  to 
transplant  such  plants  while  the  soil  is 
dry.  Properly  handled  they  will  give  a 
fair  crop  next  year.  As  for  wild  plants 
we  would  let  them  alone.  We  have  dug 
up  many  of  them  and  planted  in  good 
soil  on  the  theory  that  in  this  way  we 
might  find  some  superior  variety  that 
would  come  back  when  given  good  cul¬ 
ture.  Out  of  the  hundreds  we  have  han¬ 
dled  in  this  way  only  two  ever  proved 
superior.  The  rest  were  inferior — hard¬ 
ly  worth  picking  even  when  given  the 
best  of  care.  Better  let  these  wild  seed¬ 
lings  alone.  Use  only  strong  plants  of 
well-known  varieties. 


Iris  from  Seed 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  grow  Iris 
from  seed,  which  will  soon  be  ripe  on  our 
plants.  ii.  li.  H. 

Somerville,  N.  J. 

Iris  seeds  should  be  gathered  as  soon 
as  ripe.  As  the  pod  may  open,  dropping- 
out  the  seeds,  it  may  be  gathered  before 
it  opens,  and  then  kept  in  a  warm,  dry 
airy  place  until  it  ripens.  The  seed  is 
shelled  out  and  sown  at  once  in  good 
garden  soil,  well  prepared.  Sow  thinly 
in  drills  %  in.  deep.  Cover  the  seed 
and  firm  the  surface  with  a  board  or 
block.  If  not  convenient  to  sow  the 
seed  as  soon  as  it  is  ripened,  it  may  be 
put. -a  way  and  sown- in  Fall.  When  sown 
early  some  appear  in  three  weeks  but 
usually  -the  seed  is  slow  to  germinate, 
and  is  more  likely  to  appear  the  next 
Spring.  Sometimes  the  seed  may  lie  in 
the  ground  a  year  or  more  before  it  ger¬ 
minates.  Sometimes  the  little  seedlings 
are  killed  by  a  severe  Winter  and  for 
this  reason  late  sowing  is  preferred  by 
some  growers  as  the  seed  does  not  sprout 
till  Spring. 


Cleaning  Granite  Monument 

What  is  the  best  method  of  cleaning 
a  Bar  re  granite  monument?  It  is  20 
years  old,  and  is  now  beginning  to  show 
the  effect  of  wind  and  weather.  K.  f.  c. 

Smoke  and  soot  stains  on  granite  may 
be  removed  with  a  hard  scrubbing  brush 
moistened  in  water  containing  a  little 
potash,  using  sharp  sand  on  the  brush. 
The  stone  may  be  cleaned  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  3  lbs.  of  washing  soda  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  brushed  on  and  rinsed  with 
clear  water.  Stains  are  taken  out  of 
granite  with  a  paste  made  of  ^4  lb.  whit¬ 
ing,  *4  lb.  soft  soap,  1  oz.  washing  soda 
and  a  piece  of  sulphate  of  soda  as  large 
as  a  walnut.  Rub  this  over  the  stain, 
let  it  remain  24  hours,  and  then  wash 
off. 


Another  Miracle  of 
Chrysler  Quality 


The  New  Lighter  Six 

CHRYSLER  (p 


Now  comes  the  new  lighter  six,  Chrysler  “60”  —  one  more 
accomplishment  added  to  the  roll  of  Chrysler  achievements. 

All  the  superiority  of  Chrysler  quality  has  upset  prior 
standards  in  the  lower  priced  six-cylinder  field  and  has 
established  in  effect  another  new  standard  for  the  whole 
industry  to  follow. 

60  miles — and  more — per  hour  (Chrysler  model  numbers 
mean  miles  per  hour);  lightning  acceleration;  Chrysler  sym¬ 
metry  of  line — in  all  its  striking  beauty;  Chrysler  phenome¬ 
nal  riding  ease;  the  coveted  safety  of  Chrysler  hydraulic 
four-wheel  brakes;  impulse  neutralizer;  oil-filter  and  air- 
cleaner;  seven-bearing  crankshaft;  full  pressure  lubrication; 
roomy,  luxurious  bodies;  and  that  sound,  substantial  engineer¬ 
ing  construction  which  in  every  Chrysler  car  insures  long  life. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  industry  have  you  been 
offered  so  much  value  for  your  money. 

That’s  the  result  of  Chrysler  quality.  And  Chrysler 
quality  is  a  known  quantity.  It  means  superiority  of  per¬ 
formance  in  each  respective  class,  superior  craftsmanship, 
superior  value. 

It  means,  in  the  case  of  the  new  lighter  six,  Chrysler  “60”, 
that  there  isn’t  a  car  approximating  its  price  that  can  begin 
to  approach  it  in  performance,  comfort,  safety,  luxury. 

It  means  that  the  new  lighter  six,  Chrysler  “60”  is  sensational 
in  its  supreme  quality,  its  supreme  value. 

Your  nearest  Chrysler  dealer  is  eager  to  prove  this  to  you. 
See  the  new  lighter  six,  Chrysler  “60”;  drive  it;  —  and  you 
won’t  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  it. 


CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA.  LIMITED.  WINDSOR.  ONTARIO 


The  New  Lighter 

Chrysler  “60” 

Touring  Car  $1075 
Roadster  -  -  1145 
Club  Coupe  -  1165 
Coach  -  -  -  119$ 
Sedan  -  -  -  1295 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  subject 
to  current  Federal  excise  tax 


Chrysler  “60” 
Quality  Features 

1  6-Cylinder  Chrysler  Motor. 

2  54  brake  horse-power. 

3  60  miles  and  more  perTiour. 

4  5  to  25  miles  in  ~13A  seconds. 

5  Easily  22  miles  to  the  gallon. 

6  7-bearing  crankshaft. 

7  Aluminum  alloy  pistons  balanced 
to  sixteen  one-hundredths  of  an 
ounce. 

8  Impulse  Neutralizer — not  a  bal¬ 
ancer,  but  a  device  that  absorbs 
the  natural  impulse  reactions  com¬ 
mon  to  all  internal  combustion 
engines. 

9  Purolator — that  purifies  your  oil, 
and  saves  repair  bills. 

10  Centrifugal  air -cleaner — that  saves 
repair  bills. 

11  Full  pressureoiling  system — insur¬ 
ing  a  film  of  oil  in  all  bearings, 
and  thus  guaranteeing  long  life. 

12  Semi-automatic  plus  manual 
spark  control. 

13  Manifold  heat  control,  important 
in  starting  motor. 

14  Chrysler  greater  steering  ease. 

15  Chrysler  hydraulic  four-wheel 
brakes  that  make  forsafeoperation. 

16  Levelizers,  both  front  and  rear, 
which  eliminate  road  shocks,  and 
insure  greater  riding  comfort. 

17  Chrysler  dynamic  symmetry  of 
body  design. 

18  Great  roominess  combined  with 
Chryjsler  compactness  for  easy 
parking. 

19  Duco  finish  in  striking  color  com¬ 
binations. 

20  Full  balloon  tires,  30  x  5.25. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

AVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  hbuses,  whether  advertise, 0  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New . 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  read  in  the  daily  papers  that  Dr.  Augustus  S. 
Downing  is  to  succeed  Dr.  Gilbert  in  the  Education 
Department.  Does  this  mean  that  Senator  E.  E.  Cole 
will  not  take  office  after  all?  Did  they  not  consider 
the  deal  a  little  too  “raw”  to  put  over?  F.  D. 

OUR  understanding  is  that  Dr.  Gilbert  was  Depu¬ 
ty  Commissioner  and  counsel  to  the  department. 
Dr.  Downing  will  become  Deputy  Commissioner, 
while  Senator  Cole  will  he  counsel.  Thus  it  seems 
that  two  men  will  be  needed  to  fill  Dr.  Gilbert's  job 
— an  increase  in  expense  from  $9,000  to  $17,000.  The 
retirement  of  Dr.  Gilbert  moves  other  officials  up  a 
peg — Dr.  Sullivan  and  Dr.  Wiley — while  a  new  man, 
Dr.  Morrison,  comes  into  the  department  from  Ohio. 
To  judge  from  our  reports  we  should  say  that  jump¬ 
ing  Senator  Cole  around  the  corner  of  the  law  di¬ 
rect  from  the  Legislature  is  about  the  most  un¬ 
popular  thing  the  department  has  done  in  a  long 
time. 

* 

DURING  the  past  month  or  so  we  have  had  a 
number  of  sneering  letters  from  school  teachers 
and  educators  who  challenge  us  to  name  any  case 
where  a  student  in  a  country  district  school  has 
proved  equal  to  children  from  a  town  or  consoli¬ 
dated  school  in  reading,  spelling,  writing  or  other 
studies.  We  refer  them  to  the  following  statement 
which  has  been  printed  in  most  of  the  papers: 

Pauline  Bell,  13,  who  goes  to  a  little  red  schoolhouse 
in  the  country  near  Clarkson,  Ky.,  is  the  champion 
speller  of  the  United  States. 

Pauline  “spelled  down”  all  the  best  spellers  in  the 
country  in  the  national  contest  at  the  National  Museum, 
and  she  will  go  back  to  Kentucky  with  $1,000  and  two 
gold  medals. 

It  was  a  tight  race  between  the  Kentucky  gild  and 
Betty  Robertson,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  the  end  came  on  a  simple  six-letter  word, 
“Cerise.”  Betty  spelled  it  “Cerease.” 

In  the  spelling  contests  held  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  a  good  proportion  of  prizes  were  won  by 
pupils  from  the  country  district  schools.  Not  only 
that,  but  we  do  not  admit  that  the  ability  to  spell 
perfectly  or  give  a  parrot-like  rehearsal  from  a  book 
gives  evidence  of  a  perfect  education.  Pupils  at  a 
district  school  may  learn  some  of  the  most  useful 
lessons  of  life  from  their  work  and  associations 
without  ever  looking  into  a  book. 

* 

WE  are  told  of  a  woman,  a  rancher  in  Utah, 
who  brought  her  six  children  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college  of  that  State.  They  camped  out  near 
the  college  while  their  mother  studied  and  gained 
a  degree  for  scholarship !  A  few  weeks  ago  we  told 
of  another  western  woman  who,  when  her  husband 
died,  took  her  baby  to  college  and  studied  domestic 
economy  and  qualified  as  a  teacher.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  West  was  filled  with  such  women.  There 
are  plenty  of  them  left.  They  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  thrift  and  progress  in  power  and  wealth 
which  the  West  is  making.  Compare  them  with 
some  of  man-imitation  cigarette-smoking  flappers 
one  sees  in  the  eastern  cities.  But  these  flappers  are 
about  two  generations  further  away  from  the  old- 
fashioned  days  when  there  was  no  living  without 
hard  work.  And  never  forget  that  while  the  flap¬ 
pers  may  stand  out  in  the  limelight  and  benefit  by 
advertising  there  are  still  in  the  East  multitudes  of 
girls  and  women  of  the  sound  old  stock  who  still  do 
the  heroic  things  of  womanhood. 

* 

WE  think  some  of  the  larger  orchard  operations 
have  trouble  ahead  over  the  labor  situation. 
Some  operations,  like  grain  or  stock  growing,  can  be 
managed  through  the  increased  use  of  machinery, 
but  fruit  growing  is  a  business  which  requires  ex¬ 
pert  hand  labor.  You  cannot  substitute  machinery 
or  inefficient  labor  for  the  personal  care  required  to 


produce  the  finest  fruit.  There  are  few  other  lines 
of  work  in  which  the  laborer  finds  it  so  necessary  to 
put  brains  in  the  job.  Many  of  the  big  orchard  men 
are  complaining  about  the  increasing  per  cent  of 
culls  which  come  out  of  their  orchards.  The  markets 
and  the  government  inspectors  are  becoming  more 
and  more  critical,  and  it  is  evident  that  “mass  pro¬ 
duction”  is  not  suited  to  turning  out  fine  fruit.  “The 
master’s  eye”  must  be  on  every  operation.  One  very 
large  grower  has  made  the  statement  that  only  one 
in  35  of  his  apples  ranked  as  “A”  grade.  The  result 
of  this  will  be  that  fruit-growing  operations  will  he 
pared  down  to  the  size  which  will  permit  personal 
supervision  by  the  owner.  Mass  production  may 
answer  for  shoes  or  clothing  or  corn  or  potatoes, 
but  high-class  apples  will  not  be  produced  in  that 
way.  And  herein  lies  the  hope  for  expert  fruit 
growers.  They  will  give  up  trying  to  determine 
“how  much  can  I  grow,”  but  they  will  ask  the  more 
sensible  question,  “How  fine  can  I  grow  my  fruit?” 
Bug  and  blight  are  working  in  the  interest  of  such 
a  grower. 

* 

OUR  reports  show  that  throughout  the  East  gen¬ 
erally  the  corn  crop  is  small  and  late.  Corn 
will  not  grow  properly  unless  we  have  sunshine  and 
warm  nights.  These  have  been  sadly  lacking  thus 
far  this  year.  It  would  be  a  great  calamity  if  the 
corn  crop  should  fail  in  our  dairy  districts,  for  the 
silo  represents  for  "Winter  feeding  what  the  pasture 
does  for  Summer.  About  the  usual  acreage  of  corn 
has  been  planted,  but  it  is  not  growing  as  it  should. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  the  usual  sun  and  heat  in 
July  and  August,  but  the  danger  is  that  the  crop 
will  he  “all  stalk  and  no  grain.”  As  a  rule  the  flint 
varieties  are  best  for  carrying  through,  and  the  crop 
can  be  influenced  by  fertilizers  to  some  extent.  On 
most  dairy  farms  stable  manure  is  used  heavily  on 
the  corn  crop,  and  this  usually  provides  enough  ni¬ 
trogen  to  carry  it  through.  Phosphorus  is  the  element 
most  needed  in  a  cold  backward  season  like  this  one. 
It  will  hasten  maturity  somewhat,  and  that  means  a 
larger  and  better  formed  ear.  Extra  nitrogen  will 
increase  the  size  of  the  stalk  and  delay  ripening, 
hut  what  we  want  this  year  is  a  fair-sized  stalk  and 
a  good  ear  if  possible.  Therefore  the  fertilizer 
most  likely  to  help  the  corn  crop  this  year  will  be 
acid  phosphate. 

* 

THE  battle  of  the  sprayers  is  being  fought  out 
rather  savagely.  The  chief  controversy  is  be¬ 
tween  the  dusters  and  the  liquid  spray  men.  The 
latest  claim  is  that  dusted  apples  will  not  keep  as 
well  in  storage  as  those  which  receive  the  liquid 
spray.  Our  own  observation  is  that  there  is  nothing 
to  the  claim.  It  reads  much  like  a  trade  argument. 
Still  it  seems  to  be  on  its  way,  and  the  truth  should 
be  made  known.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  dusting 
is  more  destructive  of  bees.  The  two  big  questions 
now  are  whether  the  arsenic  in  the  dust  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  stick  to  the  apples  and  whether  sprayed  fruit 
will  keep  better. 

* 

E  have  advised  the  use  of  Alsike  clover  seed, 
and  have  pointed  out  the  good  qualities  of 
this  clovei\  As  a  result  many  seem  to  have  tried  it 
— usually  we  think  with  some  satisfaction.  Having 
set  forth  its  good  qualities  so  fi'equently  we  think 
it  fair  to  remind  readers  of  its  limitations.  Aside 
from  its  smaller  size  and  a  tendency  to  “lodge”  or 
fall  down  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  good  combination 
with  Timothy.  That  gi'ass  is  usually  seeded  with 
clover.  Now  by  the  time  the  Alsike  is  x'eady  to  cut 
the  Timothy  may  be  only  two-thirds  gx-own.  If  you 
wait  for  the  Timothy  to  he  x-eady  the  Alsike  will  be 
too  hard  and  woody.  If  you  cut  when  the  Alsike 
is  ready  yon  lose  a  part  of  the  Timothy— though 
you  will  have  a  vei’y  fine  hay.  Red  clover  is  better 
for  this  combination.  Orchai'd  grass  and  Alsike 
make  a  more  even  team.  This  quality  of  early 
ripening  makes  Alsike  a  wonder  for  green  manure 
or  early  pasture.  It  woi'ks  well  as  a  single  horse. 
Everyone  knows,  however,  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
work  a  quick  nei'vous  horse  beside  a  slower  and 
more  stolid  animal ! 

* 

OME  of  the  town  people  think  we  are  not  jus¬ 
tified  in  the  remarks  we  make  about  auto  hogs. 
Why  not  let  them  help  themselves  to  a  few  flowers 
or  fruits?  The  farmer  always  has  an  abundance! 
If  that  same  farmer  went  to  a  city  home  and  helped 
himself  to  a  few  trifles  he  would  be  put  in  jail.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  practically  everything  there  is  in 
the  city  has  been  taken,  a  little  at  a  time,  fi'om  the 
farmer’s  “abundance!”  We  now  have  a  case  whei'e 
a  woman,  whose  husband  was  killed  in  the  World 


War,  went  to  put  a  i* *ose  on  his  monument.  She  had 
hardly  turned  her  back  before  a  man  picked  up  the 
rose  and  began  to  trim  it  to  fit  his  button-hole.  This 
was  repeated  several  times.  Again  there  are  cases 
where  women  have  stolen  the  ribbons  used  to  tie 
funeral  decorations  and  used  them  for  trimming 
hats!  “There  is  plenty  more.  Take  them  out  of 
the  abundance!”  The  time  has  come  for  farmers 
to  pledge  eternal  warfare  against  auto  hogs. 

* 

ON  October  4  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  will  hear 
a  case  which  involves  the  daylight  saving  law. 
This  suit  is  brought  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  against  the  Attorney  Genexal,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Commissioner  of  Education,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  to  restrain  them  from  enforcing  the  daylight 
saving  law.  This  is  a  local  statute  in  that  State, 
and  the  Grange  contends  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  standard  time  act  of  the  United  States.  This 
suit  was  started  and  cari-ied  thi'ongh  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Grange,  and  the  outcome  of  the  suit  will 
settle  the  matter.  The  ease  seems  to  hinge  upon  the 
right  of  States  and  municipalities  to  adopt  for  local 
use  a  standard  of  time  differing  from  that  fixed 
nation-wide  by  Congi-ess. 

* 

T7ERY  likely  some  of  our  New  York  City  fx-iends 
*  will  come  as  near  to  being  shocked  as  they  are 
capable  of  approaching  when  they  read  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

To  tell  the  truth  I  don’t  read  any  New  York  daily 
papers.  I  suppose  that  this  puts  me  definitely  in  the 
class  of  rubes,  but  there  are  few  cities  that  interest  me 
less  than  New  York.  It. seems  to  me  that  few  things 
could  happen  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  that  would 
exceed  in  value  the  breaking  up  of  New  York  City  and 
scattering  it  from  coast  to  coast.  What  might  be  lost 
in  convenience  would  be  more  than  gained  in  the  dis¬ 
infection  of  that  great  mass  of  humanity  which  is 
helpless  under  its  load  of  what  I,  perhaps,  might  be 
permitted  to  call,  in  more  or  less  poetic  language, 
seething  iniquity.  Still,  I  don’t  know  that  the  open  coun¬ 
try  is  much  better  off,  save  that,  in  it,  vice  is  not  so 
concentrated. 

Many  or  most  New  York  City  people  seem  to  think 
that  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  city  in  wealth 
and  power  is  the  most  important  and  useful  thing  to 
tiie  country.  It  will  very  likely  surprise  them  to 
know  that  more  and  more  of  the  most  thoughtful 
people  in  the  country  realize  that  the  greatest  men¬ 
ace  to  the  country  today  is  the  startling  growth  of 
the  great  cities.  It  is  producing  an  unbalanced 
America,  and  producing  hatreds  and  bitter  feeling 
between  country  and  towns  that  are  not  good  to 
contemplate.  It  is  clear  that  the  city  governments 
are  nearly  powerless  to  control  the  wave  of  crime 
which  is  sweeping  over  New  York  and  other  great 
cities.  Human  life  and  human  property  rights  have 
come  to  he  very  cheap,  and  in  many  cases  the  as¬ 
sassin  and  the  robber  may  ply  their  trade  with  im¬ 
punity.  For  killing  and  stealing  have  now  come  to 
be  genuine  trades  or  pi’ofessions.  The  cities  are 
growing  too  large  to  protect  their  people.  We  think 
the  movement  to  provide  homes  outside  of  the  city, 
out  in  the  country,  is  the  best  move  toward  sanity 
and  safety  that  the  community  has  started  in  years. 

* 

HOSE  figures  on  page  926  were  printed  to  show 
the  mounting  cost  of  “agricultural  promotion.” 
M  e  hope  there  will  be  a  free  and  fair  discussion  of 
this  mattei'.  Let  it  be  without  pi'ejudice  or  ill-feel¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  pi'omoters  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  seem  to  tliiuk  that  any  i*eal  discussion  of  the 
question  is  a  foi*m  of  l'ehellion  or  unfair  criticism. 
At  the  other  extreme  ai'e  people  who  can  see  no  good 
whatever  in  these  appropriations  for  agricultui-e. 
Probably  the  truth  lies  somewhere  in  between  these 
extreme  views  and  we  should  search  for  it  fairly  if 
we  expect  to  get  value  from  the  increasing  costs. 


Brevities 

Better  be  fit  rather  than  fat. 

.  Tiie  man  who  kids  himself  into  the  idea  that  he’s  a 
great  man  is  likely  to  become  the  goat. 

At  the  Ohio  Station  Alfalfa  hay  proved  only  a  little 
superior  to  Soy  bean  hay  (fed  with  corn)  for  develop¬ 
ing  heifers. 

We  do  not  think  much  of  the  proposed  plan  of  con¬ 
verting  auto  hogs  by  the  gentle  process  of  “conscience 
awakening.”  Too  slow.  Awakening?  Legal  methods 
backed  by  a  elub  are  better  than  lethal  remedies. 

Who  says  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  a  good  advertising 
medium?  The  young  woman  who  made. those  cherry 
pies  described  on  page  S27  x’eceived  an  offer  of  mar¬ 
riage  “sight  unseen.”  She  will  continue  to  make  pies 
at  the  same  old  stand. 

The  government  experts  report  great  success  in  the 
plan  of  treating  seed  wheat  with  dry  copper  sulphate 
to  prevent  smut.  There  will  be  less  smutty  wheat  this 
year  than  ever  befoi-e.  The'  plan  is  very  simple — just 
mix  the  copper  dust  thoroughly  with  the  seed. 
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Come  out  in  the  Open 

OUR  neighbor  the  American  Agriculturist  seems 
to  be  the  accepted  spokesman  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department.  On  page  628  it  makes  a  charac¬ 
teristic  defense  of  the  department — on  both  sides  of 
the  fence,  'leaving  a  hole  open  for  passage  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Read  this : 

“Like  all  things  human,  the  Department  of  Education 
makes  mistakes.  In  years  past  it  probably  has,  in 
certain  instances,  been  more  arbitrary  in  its  dealings 
with  local  situations,  both  in  city  and  country,  than 
was  necessary.” 

That  is  begging  the  question.  What  caused  this 
change  of  heai’t  in  the  department?  Some  years  ago, 
before  the  farmers  had  any  effective  organization, 
the  department  officials  were  very  high  and  mighty. 
They  did  as  they  pleased — independent  as  they  were 
and  are  of  any  other  department  or  function  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  There  is  abundant  proof  of  their  auto¬ 
cratic — if  not  insolent — manner  of  proceeding.  It 
was  such  conduct  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  Sneered  at  and 
ridiculed  at  first,  this  society  has  grown  steadily 
in  power.  It  now  has  branches  in  all  but  three  of  the 
New  York  rural  counties,  and  includes  at  least  75,- 
000  voters.  If  the  department  has  dropped  some  of  its 
“arbitrary  dealings”  and  suddenly  developed  a  great 
love  for  the  district  school,  it  is  because  it  rc:ognizes 
the  power  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  To  the  ordinary  mind 
this  would  seem  a  good  reason  for  encouraging  this 
society  if  it  can  work  such  a  change  in  the  most  ar¬ 
rogant  form  of  autocratic  education  we  have  in  the 
country ! 

And  here  is  another  characteristic,  stabbing  sneer 
from  the  American  Agriculturist: 

“We  think  that  many  sincere  -people  who  have  be¬ 
lieved  this  propaganda  are  going  to  find  out  some  -time 
that  such  propaganda  has  been  circulated  for  bitter, 
selfish  and  personal  reasons,  and  that  moneys  that 
have  been  collected  from  individuals  and  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  fight  the  Education  Department  have  been 
used  to  make  jobs  for  and  pay  the  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  men  who  have  really  harmed  the  schools  in¬ 
stead1  of  helping  them.  We  certainly  think  that  the 
school  taxes  are  high  enough  without  farm  people  or 
rural  school  districts  contributing  extra  funds  which 
are  being  used  against  their  own  interests.” 

This  is  the  meanest  form  of  insinuation.  The 
author  plays  safe  for  himself,  for  he  has  no  facts 
to  warrant  any  such  suggestion.  He  carefully  re¬ 
frains  from  saying  anything  which  would  render 
him  liable.  He  has  no  facts,  but  he  is  trying  to 
put  suspicion  into  the  minds  of  readers,  and  make 
them  think  the  funds  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  will  be 
wasted. 

Now  this  is  just  like  the  entire  campaigning 
against  the  Joiner  bill  when  it  was  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  It  was  whispered  about  that  great  financial 
interests  were  trying  to  push  that  bill  through.  We 
pinned  this  down  finally  to  Irving  R.  Rice,  of  Cort¬ 
land  County,  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Education 
Committee,  and  evidently  the  man  who  did  most  to 
kill  the  Joiner  bill.  All  that  Mr.  Rice  could  say  was 
that  Assemblyman  Joiner  was  influenced  to  support 
his  bill  by  a  manufacturing  concern  in  his  district. 
Mr.  Joiner  promptly  branded  this  statement  as  a 
falsehood — but  it  is  still  being  whispered  about. 
Mr.  Rice  gets  out  of  it  by  claiming  that  the  reporter 
did  not  get  his  remarks  straight.  And  they  can  find 
absolutely  nothing  else  to  prove  their  statements. 

This  was  only  one  of  the  contemptible  tricks  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  those  who  killed  the  Joiner  bills.  They 
had  a  bucketful  of  such  tricks  and  this  insinuation 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  is  of  the  same  stripe. 
It  must  be  nipped  off  at  once.  The  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
honorable  organizations  ever  started  in  New  York. 
It  is  clean  and  free.  Its  motives  are  sound  and  pa¬ 
triotic.  Its  leaders  are  not  hunting  political  jobs. 
They  do  not  beg  the  question  or  sidestep.  They  be¬ 
lieve  the  rural  school  problem  is  the  greatest  public 
question  our  farmers  are  facing  and  that  home  rule 
in  school  control  is  the  vital  part  of  it.  We  do  not 
intend  to  stand  by  and  see  this  sound  movement 
poisoned  by  sneering  innuendo.  The  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  must  make  good  its  insinuations  or  quit 
making  them.  We  call  for  the  names  of  any  persons 
who  are  using  these  school  funds  illegally,  or  who 
are  scheming  to  make  jobs  or  pay  salaries.  We 
imagine  i*  will  be  as  hard  to  get  an  answer  as  it 
is  to  get  “yes”  or  “no”  out  of  Hon.  Silas  L.  Strivings 
— but  we  will  try.  The  other  day  we  witnessed  a 
quarrel  between  two  boys.  One  made  a  statement 
which  the  other  denied.  In  the  language  of  child¬ 
hood  he  put  it  forcibly : 

“ Put  up  or  shut  up!” 

Perhaps  we  can  do  no  better  than  pass  this  invi¬ 
tation  along  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  End  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven 

ON  June  29  the  Committee  of  Eleven,  by  majority 
vote,  recommended  the  following  plan  for  a 
unity  of  the  milk  groups  in  the  New  York  territory : 

Plan  for  Producers’  Milk  Conference  Board 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven  held  in  Albany  May  5, 
1926,  the  following  plan  is  submitted  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Conference  Board  of  Milk  Producers : 

The  Producers’  Conference  Board  shall  consist  of 
two  representatives  from  each  of  the  following  groups 
of  milk  producers : 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc. 
Non-pooling  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc. 

Eastern  States  Dairymen’s  Association,  Inc. 
Independent  Producers. 

Sheffield  Farms  Company  Producers. 

Other  groups  and  independent  plants '  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Producers’  Conference  Board. 

•The  representatives  shall  be  chosen  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  groups  in  such  manner  as  each  group  shall  de¬ 
termine. 

Such  representatives  shall  meet  at  the  Ten  Eyck 
Hotel  in  the  city  of  Albany  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
month  following  the  adoption  of  this  plan  and  shall 
organize  by  electing  from  their  number  a  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  members  of 
the  Producers’  Conference  Board  thus  organized  shall 
determine  the  times  and  places  of  future  meetings  of 
the  Producers’  Conference  Board.  Such  meetings  shall 
be  held  at  least  monthly.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Producers’  Conference  Board  to  discuss  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  organizations  represented  plans  for 

(a)  Obtaining  fair  prices  for  milk. 

(b)  Organization  of  unorganized  producers. 

(c)  Equitable  distribution  of  surplus. 

(d)  Promoting  friendly  co-operation  among  groups, 

(e)  Elimination  of  price  cutting  among  groups. 

(f)  Lessening  of  overhead  expenses. 

(g)  Avoiding  duplication  of  dealers’  plants. 

(h)  Protection  of  producers  from  unjust  regulatory 
requirements. 

(i)  Promoting  or  opposing  legislation. 

(j)  General  betterment  of  dairy  conditions. 

The  Producers’  Conference  Board  shall  have  the 
power  to  adopt  nxles  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  its  business. 

The  expenses  of  the  Producers’  Conference  Board 
shall  be  borne  by  the  groups  represented  and  shall  be 
pro-rated  equitably  among  the  groups  as  the  Producers’ 
Conference  Board  may  determine. 

Any  group  may  withdraw  from  the  Producers’  Con¬ 
ference  Board  at  any  time  or  may  recall  its  representa¬ 
tives  at  any  time  and  elect  others  in  their  places. 

The  plan  was  presented  by  Clark  W.  Halliday.  Mr. 
Miller  moved  an  amendment  to  recommend  to  the 
Utica  meeting  that  it  define  the  kind  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  it  wanted,  and  create  a  new  committee  to  or¬ 
ganize  it.  The  amendment  was  voted  down  six  to 
two,  Mr.  Sargent  being  absent  and  Mr.  Boshart  not 
voting,  Messrs  Miller  and  Slocum  voting  for  it.  The 
Halliday  resolution  whs  then  adopted  on  a  vote  of 
six  to  three,  Mr.  Rhodes  voting  no  with  Messrs.  Mil¬ 
ler  and  Slocum  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  Mr.  Baldwin  stated  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  plan  did  not  go  far  enough  as  it  stands, 
but  it  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction  and  capable 
of  development  to  any  degree  required.  It  was  as 
much  as  the  committee  could  get  at  the  time,  and 
even  at  that  it  was  not  unanimous.  Because  it  was 
not  unanimous  the  committee  did  not  have  authority 
to  complete  details,  and  adjourned  at  noon  without 
date.  The  Committee  of  Eleven  consequently  is  no 
more,  and  the  third  attempt  to  unify  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  has  failed. 

The  end  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven  was  forecast 
in  Mr.  Miller’s  speech  at  Buffalo  on  June  17,  just 
as  the  break-up  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  was 
virtually  ordered  by  him  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Utica  two  years  ago.  The  experience  following  that 
dramatic  event  suggested  a  milder  form  of  action 
this  time,  but  otherwise  these  reasons  and  these  ef¬ 
forts  so-  far  are  the  same.  That  the  end  was  near 
was  the  expectation  of  everyone  who  went  into  the 
meeting  of  June  29.  It  was  anticipated  in  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  by  the  chairman  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  formulated  at  Utica  as  the  first  proceed¬ 
ing  of  the  meeting.  The  motion  took  the  form  of  a 
recommendation  for  detailed  arrangements  for  an 
accredited  delegate  meeting  to  be  held  at  Utica  to 
which  the  Committee  of  Eleven  was  to  report.  Dis¬ 
cussion  revealed  the  majority  feeling  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  no  authority  to  say  who  should  or  who 
should  not  attend  a  dairy  meeting  or  what  anyone 
might  do  when  there,  and  that  the  committee  should 
simply  report  the  result  of  its  work  to  the  sponsors 
for  the  original  Utica  meeting.  This  view  prevailed 
and  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

The  whole  get-together  problem  is  now  back  on 


the  hands  of  the  northern  committee.  Members  of 
the  original  committee .  say  the  intention  was  to 
keep  the  groups  as  they  are  and  federate  them  for 
unity.  The  committee  at  Utica  composed  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  the  groups  understood  the  same  thing 
as  it  had  been  expressed  in  the  public  press,  and 
the  committee  recommended  a  federation  of  asso¬ 
ciations.  This  was  adopted,  and  the  Committee  of 
Eleven  was  created  to  develop  details  of  the  plan. 
The  League  delegation  insists  that  the  Utica  in¬ 
structions  were  to  create  a  united  organization  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  League.  If  this  were  true,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  already  existed  and  all  dairymen  need  do  was  to 
sign  up.  Why  waste  time  and  expense  to  create  an¬ 
other  just  like  it?  The  chairman  of  the  northern 
committee  says  that  to  say  their  plan  was  so  in¬ 
tended  is  a  suggestion  of  deceit  and  trickery  on 
their  part,  but  he  does  not  publicly  correct  the 
League  delegation.  The  truth  is  League  officials  can¬ 
not  federate  with  the  other  groups  or  reorganize 
into  a  new  association  different  from  the  League 
plan  until  they  are  willing  to  give  up  their  salaries, 
and  liquidate.  Their  control  of  the  League  is  main¬ 
tained  by  a  political  organization  within  the  League 
which  costs  a  large  part  of  that  $19,000,000  annual¬ 
ly  to  run.  This  money  must  come  out  of  the  milk. 
The  alliance  with  Borden’s  keeps  them  in  control 
of  the  only  outlet  many  producers  have.  In  ex¬ 
change  for  it,  Borden’s  have  the  privilege  of  making 
the  price  for  the  whole  industry. 

Now  suppose  a  federation  of  all  groups  stopped 
cutting  prices,  opend  one  station  to  all  producers 
in  a  community,  establish  a  basic  level  of  prices  for 
all,  equitably  distributed  the  loss  of  surplus,  and 
worked  for  the  common  good  in  all  respects,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  League’s  politics  would  yet  have  to 
come  out  of  the  pooled  milk,  and  thex-e  would  then 
be  no  excuse  to  put  the  blame  of  smaller  returns  for 
pool  milk  than  others  get  on  someone  else.  Pro¬ 
ducers  would  go  to  the  group  that  had  least  ex¬ 
penses  and  consequently  paid  the  most.  League  of¬ 
ficials  would  have  to  drop  their  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses  or  quit.  They  created  the  situation  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  not  giving  it  up  without  a  struggle. 


May  Prices  of  Milk 

NET  cash  prices  for  April  for  3  per  cent  milk 
were:  Sheffield  Fai*ms  Producers,  $2.20;  Dairy- 
men’s  League  Co-opei-ative  Association,  $1,785; 
Model  Dairy  Company,  $2.20;  Non-pool,  Buffalo, 
$2.37.  Pool  deductions  wei’e  21.5  cents,  making  the 
gross  price  $2. 


The  League  figures  for  May  were  as 

Class  1  . 1,191,502.80  X$2.75  = 

Class  2A  .  477,457.59  x  1.83  = 

Class  2B  .  75,714.64  X  1.93  = 

Class  2C  .  24.341.20  x  1.S8  = 

Class  3A  .  360,721.45  X  1.85  = 

Class  3B  .  83.651.15  X  1.85  = 

Class  30  .  2,611.31  x  1.75  = 

Class  4A  .  104,944.68  x  1.395  = 

Class  4B  .  16,960.31  X  1.315= 


follows : 

$3,276,632.70 

S73,747.3S9 

146,129.255 

45,761.456 

667,334.6S2 

154,754.627 

4,569.792 

146,397.S2S 

22,302.807 


2,337,905.13 
2,337,905.13  X$2.00 


$5,337,630,536 
=  4,675,810.260 


Unaccounted  for  May,  1926 . $  661,820.276 

Unaccounted  for  May,  1925 .  437  S42  4°4 

Unaccounted  for  May,  1924  .  462’275!411 

Unaccounted  for  May,  1925,  per  100  lbs . .’ .  $(1283 

Deductions  reported  . 215 


Total  for  May,  1926,  per  100  lbs . 

Unaccounted  for,  5  years’  total . 

Total  deductions  for  May  . 


. $0,498 

$19,2S5,662.69 
.  1,164,469.87 


Interest  on  Past  Due  Mortgage 

THERE  has  been  much  trouble  about  the  interest 
due  on  a  mortgage  when  the  money  is  paid  after 
the  mortgage  becomes  due.  Lawyei*s  sometimes  try 
to  collect  six  months’  interest  in  full  when  payment 
is  made  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  the  date  of 
maturity.  The  following  statement  regaining  a  case 
in  New  J ersey  will  cover  the  point : 

When  a  mortgage  is  past  due  and  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  demands  payment  he  is  only  entitled  to  in¬ 
terest  up  to  the  date  the  mortgage  is  paid  off.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  mortgage  was  given  in  1921  and  falls  due 
in  1924,  but  upon  the  due  date  the  holder  does  not  de¬ 
mand  the  principal  of  the  mortgage  to  be  paid  off,  but 
allows  the  mortgagor  to  continue  without  an  extension, 
the  holder  of  the  mortgage  cannot  thereafter  demand 
payment  of  six  months’  interest  when  he  calls  in  the 
mortgage  before  the  expiration  of  six  months. 

If,  however,  the  mortgage  is  not  due,  the  holder  of 
the  mortgage  does  not  necessarily  have  to  accept  the 
money  to  pay  it  off  and  may  refuse  to  surrender  the 
mortgage  until  the  full  period  has  run.  The  holder 
of  the  mortgage  may  also  demand  that  if  he  does  sur¬ 
render  the  mortgage  before  the  due  date  that  the 
owner  of  the  premises  or  mortgagor  must  pay  the  six 
months’  interest  as  a  consideration  for  surrendering 
the  mortgage. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Song  of  Trust 

“I  jes’  don’  know  ef  de  cohn’ll  grow, 

But  I  plants  hit  jes’  de  same; 

I  jes’  don’t  know  ef  de  wind’ll  blow, 

But  I  watch  an’  pray,  and  I  reap  and 

sow,  .  a 

An’  de  sun  he  rise,  an  de  ribber  How, 
And  de  good  Bawd  knows  my  name. 

“I  jes’  can’t  tell  if  de  cotton  sell, 

But  I  toils  on  jes’  de  same ; 

De  birds  dey  build  where  de  Spring  sap 
swell  . 

An’  dey  know  enough  for  a  rainy  speL 
An’  dats  lots  more  dan  dey  gwine  ter 
tell 

An’  de  good  Lawd  knows  my  name. 

“So  I  watch  and  pray  as  I  go  my  way 
An’  I  toils  on  jes’  de  same  ; 

De  rose  is  sweet,  but  de  rose  can’t  stay. 
But  I’m  mighty  glad  when  it  blooms 

my  way,  ,  _  ,  , 

De  night  fall  dark,  .but  de  Bawd  send 

day,  ,  „ 

An’  de  good  Bawd  knows  my  name. 
—Frank  B.  Stanton  in  Onward. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  corn-rice  muf¬ 
fins  dates  back  to  the  time,  of  “war 
bread One  cup  cornmeal,  one  cup 
boiled  rice,  one  cup  milk,  one  tablespoon 
fat,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  two  eggs.  Mix  cornmeal, 
rice,  milk  and  shortening  together;  beat 
five  minutes,  then  add  well-beaten  eggs, 
beat  two  minutes,  then  add  the  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  hot  greased  muffin  tins 
or  in  shallow  pan.  Boiled  hominy  may 
be  used  in  the  above  recipe  instead  of 
rice.  These  muffins  are  very  nice. 

* 

In  examining  silk  or  velvet  hats,  one 
may  notice  that  the  material  is  often  se¬ 
curely  pasted  to  a  foundation,  but  in 
striving  to  imitate  this  with  paste  or 
mucilage,  the  novice  finds  that  the  ma¬ 
terials  will  not  stick,  or  that  the  ad¬ 
hesive  stains  through  the  fabric.  We 
have  learned  that  milliner’s  cement  is  a 
special  adhesive  sold  by  millinery  sup¬ 
ply  dealers  ;  it  never  stains  through,  and 
makes  a  very  firm  join.  It  is  especially 
useful  to  paste  trimming  or  gimp  on  a 
parchment  lamp  shade. 

* 

We  hope  that  all  rural  mothers  will 
warn  their  schoolgirl  daughters  against 
picking  up  acquaintance  with  unknown 
automobilists,  and  especially  against  ac¬ 
cepting  rides  with  them.  Welfare  work¬ 
ers  could  tell  heartrending  tales  of 
tragedies  that  have  resulted  from  such 
casual  encounters.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  majority  of  automobile  tourists  are 
respectable  citizens,  but  despicable  crea¬ 
tures  who  prey  upon  young  girls  avail 
themselves  of  rapid  cars,  and  unhappily 
every  criminal  seems  able  to  tour  the 
country  in  luxury.  Teach  the  children, 
and  above  all  the  girls,  never  to  accept 
an  offer  to  ride  in  a  strange  car,  and  to 
confine  their  conversation  with  strangers 
to  civility  without  familiarity. 


Ways  to  Earn  Pin  Money 

One  way  for  the  farm  mother  to  earn 
“pin  money”  when  she,  seemingly,  has  no 
time  for  anything  but  work,  is  to  board 
one  or  two  children  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months.  There  are  so  many  new 
things  to  interest  a  city  child  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  they  can  generally  keep  amused. 
Of  course,  patience  is  required  to  have 
this  plan  work  out  congenially  for.  all 
concerned,  but  with  common  sense  mixed 
with  kindness  it  need  not  be  unpleasant 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  Personally  I 
would  much  prefer  to  board  a  baby  or  a 
little  child,  and  there  seem  to  be  plenty 
of  the  poor  little  things  needing  a  moth¬ 
er’s  care,  with  all  the  strife  and  divorce 
around  us. 

Another  suggestion  is  this :  Bearn  hair- 
cutting  and  if  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  little  girls  (or  big)  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood,  it  should  be  fairly  remunera¬ 
tive. 

if  you  have  plenty  of  fruit  and  berries 
try  canning  them  for  your  city  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  see  how  fast  they  spread  the 
news  as  to  where  their  canned  berries, 
etc.,  came  from.  Soon  you’ll  have  more 
orders  than  you  can  fill  alone.  Of  course 
you  need  to  have  a  variety  of  berries ; 
strawberries,  raspberries  (red,  purple  and 
black),  blackberries,  currants,  ets.  Plums, 
peaches  and  pears  are  equally  good  sell¬ 
ers  when  attractively  canned  in  glass. 


With  help,  one  could  can  vegetables  for 
sale  but  usually  those  used  for  home 
consumption  are  all  the  average  farm 
woman  wants  to  do  alone,  for,  of  course, 
they  require  much  more  time  and  labor. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  ways 
for  the  busy  farmer’s  wife  to  help  out 
the  family  income  or  provide  a  way  to¬ 
ward  making  a  few  long-looked-for  im¬ 
provements  in  the  home.  MRS.  B.  A. 


Drying  Sweet  Corn 

We  dry  much  of  our  Winter’s  supply 
of  sweet  corn  for  two  reasons.  It  can 
be  done  a  little  at  a  time  with  less  heat 
than  canning,  and  then,  too,  at  this  time, 
glass  jars  are  getting  full.  The  corn 
must  be  at  its  prime,  assuredly  not  hard. 
We  boil  our  corn  as  for  the  table  and 
then  cut  it  from  the  cob  with  a  sharp 
knife,  spreading  it  thinly  on  plates  or 
platters  and  these  I  place  in  a  warm 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


240.  Dress  With  V-  448-.  Apron  Style, 
neck.  Cut  in  sizes  Cut  in  sizes  36,  40 
14,  16  years,  36,  38,  and  44-ln;  bust 
40  and  42-in.  bust  measure.  Any  size 
measure.  Size  36  re-  I®(l.uires  2  yds.  of 
quires  3Vi  yds.  of  32-in.  material  with 
36-in.  material  with  yds.  of  braid  or 

%  yd.  of  36-in.  con,  binding.  Twenty 
trasting.  Twenty  cents. 


409.  One-piece  Slip- 
on  Dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 


245.  Dress  With 
Front  Insets.  Cut  in 
bust  measure.  Size  sizes  16  years,  36, 


36  requires  4  yds. 


38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 


of  36-in.  material  36  requires  2%  yds. 
with  1  yd.  of  27-in  of  32  or  40-in.  with 
,  . .  .  %  yds.  of  36-in. 

contrasting,  twenty  contrasting.  Twenty 

cents.  cents. 

The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


oven  with  the  door  open.  Watch  it  care¬ 
fully  as  it  must  dry  quickly  or  it  will 
sour,  and  when  it  is  nearly  done  the  corn 
burns  readily.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  oven  quite  hot  when  the  corn  begins 
drying,  then  reduce  the  heat. 

We  store  it  in  any  imperfect  glass  jars 
or  pails  with  tight  fitting  covers,  and 
put  these  in  a  large  old-fashioned  cup¬ 
board  in  a  dry  room,  as  it  will  gather 
moisture  in  a  damp  place. 

In  cooking,  put  the  corn  in  cold  water 
and  let  it  soak  an  hour  or  two  or  over 
night,  then  bring  to  a  boil,  then  set  back 
and  let  it  simmer  an  hour  or  two,  and  it  is 
ready  for  succotash,  or  to  put  with  beans 
in  the  bean  pot  for  Indian  beans,  or  for 
a  dish  of  escalloped  corn,  mother  bee. 


To  Brighten  Glassware 

Try  this  way  when  you  wash  your  or¬ 
dinary  glassware.  Wash  in  a  pan  of  hot 
soapy  water.  Rinse  in  a  pan  of  clear 
water  in  which  indigo  has  been  added 
to  make  water  blue.  Remove  and  polish 
with  soft  paper.  The  glassware  will 
sparkle  like  cut  glass.  This  hint  was 
given  to  me  by  a  glass  worker. 

MRS.  L.  K. 


Whole  Wheat  Bread 

One  cup  milk,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  tablespoon  melted 
fat,  one  cup  potato  yeast  or  one  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  cake,  one  cup  white  flour, 
two  cups  whole  wheat  flour.  Scald  milk 
and  cool  till  lukewarm,  add  salt,  sugar 
and  yeast.  If  compressed  yeast  cake  is 
used  add  one  cup  of  water  to  recipe.  Stir 
in  white  flour  and  then  add  melted  fat. 
Add  whole  wheat  flour  slowly  and  when 
mixture  lifts  from  bowl  easily  remove 
to  -floured  board  and  knead.  Some  whole 
wheat  flour  is  coarser  than  others,  and 
if  real  coarse  two  cups  will  not  be  need¬ 
ed.  All  measurements  are  level.  Grease 
mixing  bowl  and  return  dough  to  it,  .turn¬ 
ing  it  around  so  that  all  the  surface  of 
the  dough  will  be  covered  with  fat.  Set 
mixing  bowl  in  pan  of  lukewarm  water, 
that  is,  water  you  can  bear  to  hold  your 
hand  in  while  you  count  ten.  Bet  rise 
one  hour,  keeping  the  water  at  the  same 
temperature,  knead  down  and  then  knead 
again  at  intervals  of  15  minutes  until 
you  have  done  this  three  times.  Turn  out 
on  floured  board  and  shape  in  a  loaf, 
taking  care  to  break  all  bubbles  of  air  in 
the  dough.  If  this  is  not  done  the  loaf 
of  bread  will  be  full  of  holes.  I  roll 
my  dough  with  a  rolling  pin.  Brush 
loaf  with  fat.  Bet  rise  until  double  in 
bulk  and  bake  one  hour.  If  pan  is  placed 
in  a  warm  place  or  in  warm  water  as 
before  it  will  hurry  the  bread  along.  This 
recipe  makes  one  loaf,  but  I  find  that  one 
yeast  cake  will  make  several  loaves  if  I 
want 'to  wait  longer.  The  whole  process 
may  be  completed  in  3%  hours.  One  cup 
of  potato  yeast  is  equal  to  one  yeast  cake. 

Potato  Yeast. — One  cup  flour,  four  me¬ 
dium-sized  potatoes,  one  cake  dry  yeast 
soaked  in  y2  cup  tepid  water,  *4  cup 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  salt,  boiling  water 
to  cover  potatoes.  Cook  potatoes  until 
soft.  Put  dry  ingredients  in  a  bowl  and 
put  potatoes  and  water  in  which  they 
were  cooked  through  a  strainer  over  the 
dry  ingredients.  It  must  be  boiling  hot 
to  cook  the  flour.  Stir  well  to  remove 
lumps  and  cover  for  a  time.  When  cool 
add  yeast  cake,  mix  well  and  put  in  a 
clean  covered  jar  in  cool  place.  The 
yeast  should  be  24  hours  old  before  using. 
It  will  keep  two  weeks  in  a  cool  place. 
This  yeast  makes  a  good  tasting  bread 
with  a  tender  brown  crust.  I  use  this 
same  recipe  for  my  white  bread,  and  we 
think  we  have  never  had  such  nice  bread. 

Cinnamon  rolls  can  be  made  of  part 
of  the  dough,  or  a  pan  of  raised  biscuits 
can  be  made  without  adding  anything  to 
the  dough.  By  letting  them  stand  until 
the  bread  is  baked  they  get  very  light, 
and  as  they  will  probably  be  eaten  first 
this  is  all  right.  Roll  the  dough  to  1-3 
in.  thick  and  spread  with  mixture  of 
cinnamon,  butter  and  sugar.  Cut  in 
strips,  roll-  each  one  up  and  bake  in 
muffin  pans.  When  baked  put  a  little 
icing  made  of  confectioner’s  sugar  and 
milk  on  top  of  each  roll.  Melt  butter 
and  add  sugar  and  cinnamon  to  taste  for 
the  filling;  some  like  more  cinnamon  and 
some  less.  These  are  good  made  of 
either  whole  wheat  or  white  flour. 

J.  B.  M. 


Dainties 

Two  cups  brown  or  maple  sugar,  V2 
cup  butter.  Melt  together  on  stove,  stir¬ 
ring  all  the  time  and  add :  y2  cup 
chopped  citron,  one  cup  shredded  cocoa- 
nut,  y2  cup  chopped  walnuts,  10  chopped 
dates,  one  egg,  well  beaten,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  five  cups  corn  flakes,  add  one  cup 
at  a  time.  Mix  all  well  with  the  hands, 
and  drop  thin  on  a  shallow  pan.  Cook 
five  minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  brown  them,  but  cook  only  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  set. 

I  trust  those  of  your  subscribers  who 
try  this  recipe  will  find  these  cookies,  or 
dainties,  as  delicious  as  we  have. 

NO  NAME. 


5  Tube  T.  K.  Set.  Cabinet  measures 
28  In.  Ionic,  11  in.  deep  and  11  in.  wide 


on  so  DsT 

y -  FACTORS 

“  '  TO  YOU 


You  Save  the  Jobber’s 
and  Dealer’s  Profit 

SPECIFICATIONS 

1  Genuine  Bakelite  Panel  using  latest  process  of 
panel  engraving.  2  Genuine  Bakelite  Sub-Panel; 
all  wiring  concealed  below.  3  Genuine  Bakelite 
Knobs  and  Pointers.  4  Newest  straightline  con¬ 
densers.  5  Genuine  Bakelite  sockets  adaptable  to 
new  UX  tubes.  6  Coils— low  loss— sewed  and  im¬ 
pregnated,  guaranteed  permanent  inductive  value, 
wave  lengths  from  180  to  600  meters.  7  Specially 
matched  transformers  made  to  our  own  specifica¬ 
tions  assuring  quality  reproduction.  8  Wiring- 
latest  method  of  wiring,  using  only  11  soldered  con¬ 
nections.  9  Brackets— Special  die  cast  brackets 
holding  sub-panel  and  panel,  assuring  rigidity.  10 
Filament  Control  .lack  for  loud  speaker  connection, 
eliminating  switch.  11  Battery  leads  instead  of 
Binding  Posts,  assuring  positive  contacts.  12  Piano 
finished  cabinet  with  sloping  front,  making  the  set 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  an  ideal  piece  of  furniture 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

If  you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  performance 
of  this  set  after  10-day  trial  your  money  immediate¬ 
ly  refunded.  30,000  satisfied  users.  Send  check, 
P.  O.  or  Express  money  order  to 

REX  RADIO  MFG.  CO. 

40th  Ave.  and  23rd  St. 

Long  Island  City  „  New  York 

SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  SO  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  R^ady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Str**t,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  YOUR  SCALP 

Clean  and  Healthy 

WITH  DUTICURA 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  Harper  Brusb  Works, 302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

4Ve  develop  roll,  make  0  good  prints  and  return  for  25c, 
coin  or  stamps.  C0WIC  STUDIO,  101^  Fountain  Ave.,R,  Springfield,  0 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 
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Only  when  a.  product 
measures  up  to  high  standards* 
can  it  bear  this  71-year  name 

CRANE 

Valves*  Fittings 

Plumbing  Fixtures  ♦' Water  Systems 

and  Softeners 


CONSULT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  Modern  Venture  Into  an 
Ancient  Kitchen 

My  kitchen  had  to  be  evolved  from  the 
basement  of  a  pre-Revolutionary  farm¬ 
house.  To  the  superficial  observer,  the 
situation  was  distinctly  unpromising.  A 
large,  low  room,  walled  with  stone,  with 
its  ceiling  supported  by  heavy  beams, 
and  a  floor  of  thick,  wide  planks,  dotted 
with  rat-holes  and  the  greasy  accumula¬ 
tions  of  years  of  careless  housewifery. 
No  ‘Shelves,  nor  conveniences  of  any  sort. 
Not  a  nail  on  which  to  hang  a  saucepan, 
nor  a  drawer  to  hold  a  spoon.  Dirt  and 
cobwebs  everywhere. 

But  there  were  certain  assets  by  no 
means  negligible.  There  was  plenty  of 
light.  In  the  morning,  the  sun  streamed 
in  through  the  outside  door  and  its  com¬ 
plementary  little  square  window — there 
were  six,  all  told,  of  these  engaging 
architectural  features — and  fell  against 
the  opposite  wall,  flooding  the  room.  In 
the  afternoon,  it  came  through  the  west¬ 
ern  window.  There  was  a  tavernous 
old  fireplace  which  had  been  walled  up 
and  used  by  previous  occupants  merely 
as  an  outlet  for  a  stove-pipe.  There  wras 
plenty  of  space.  The  closet  formed  by 
the  stairway  projected  out  into  the 
western  half  of  the  long  room.  Beyond 
it,  the  end  of  the  room  had  been  par¬ 
titioned  off  in  other  days  for  a  wine 
cellar,  and  had  since  been  used  as  a  stor¬ 
age  place  for  the  farm’s  Winter  supply 
of  potatoes.  This  little  alcove,  which  in¬ 
deed  is  as  large  as  the  average  apart¬ 
ment  kitchenette,  il  immediately  deter¬ 
mined  should  serve  for  any  pantry.  Here, 
also,  I  put  my  oilstove  (gas  or  electricity 
being  out  of  the  question).  With  this 
tell-tale  modern  apparatus  safely  secreted 
behind  the  partition  I  could  now  go  for¬ 
ward  with  my  plan  of  evolving  a  genuine¬ 
ly  old-fashioned  kitchen,  where  one  might, 
by  turns,  cook,  eat,  sew  a  seam,  read  a 
book,  or  gossip  with  a  friend. 

I  began  with  the  fireplace.  The  bricks 
Avhich  screened  it  wrere  knocked  out,  re¬ 
vealing  its  generous  proportions  of  rough 
stone.  I  noted  with  regret  that  the 
ancient  crane  which  had  once  hung  there 
had  been  removed.  The  beautifully 
carved  old  mantel  had  unfortunately 
been  cut  off  at  the  'bottom,  in  order  to 
lower  it  and  thus  make  room  for  the 
stove-pipe.  A  carpenter  restored  it  to 
its  original  proportions  by  mounting  it 
on  blocks  of  wood  of  the  proper  height 
and  thickness.  My  next  concern  was  to 
clean  the  place  thoroughly.  This  was  an 
epic  undertaking  and  entailed  a  great  ex¬ 
penditure  of  muscle..  The  rats  were 
caught  in  traps.  With  a  wire  brush  the 
old  whitewash  was  scraped  from  the  ceil- 
,  ing  and  Avails,  and  the  entire  room 
thoroughly  swept,  bi-ushed  and  dusted. 
Fresh  whitewash,  given  a  creamy  tint  by 
the  addition  of  ochre,  was  applied.  The 
floor,  after  earnest  scrubbing,  Avith  strong 
chemicals,  Avas  improved,  but,  Avhat  with 
the  great  cracks  between  the  planks,  and 
the  rat  holes,  still  left  much  to  be  desired 
aesthetically.  Blue  and  white  squared 
linoleum  of  a  heavy  quality  was  used  to 
cover  it.  The  windows  Avere  polished  till 
they  shone,  and  hung  with  rather  scant 
squares  of  unbleached  muslin,  adorned 
Avith  gay  little  blue  and  yelloAV  “nine- 
patches,”  patterned  after  the  quilts  our 
grandmothers  pieced  when  they  were 
little  girls.  Three  sides  of  the  alcove 
were  lined  with  shelves.  The  stove  was 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  door,  against 
the  Avooden  wall,  and  a  kitchen  table  Avith 
drawers  on  the  other  side.  Above  the 
table  and  the  stove  are  several  rows  of 
nails  for  the  utensils  in  most  frequent 
use.  Without  the  alcoAre,  in  the  recess 
back  of  the  staix-Avay,  and  not  visible 
from  the  main  part  of  the  room,  are 
other  shelves,  and  a  second  table. 

The  dining  table  is  a  'simple  rectangu¬ 
lar  affair,  salvaged  from  an  office,  its 
objectionable  golden  oak  finish  removed, 
and  the  wood  rubbed  to  a  beautiful  gloss. 
On  one  side  there  are  shalloAV  drawers 
used  for  knives,  foi'ks  and  spoons.  A 
chest  of  drawers  of  cherry  Avood  stands 
against  one  AA'all  and  holds,  table  linen 
and  silver.  There  is  a  plain  dloset  for 
the  china,  painted  cream  color  to  match 
the  Avails  and  mantel.  The  split-bottomed 
chairs,  including  a  small  and  a  large 
rocker,  Avere  bought  from  a  backAVOods- 
man  avIio  made  them  in  his  home  miles 
away  from  a  railroad.  The  fireplace  is 
provided  AA'ith  a  Dutch  oven  (sabvaged 
by  a  keen-eyed  foremother,  from  the 
crotch  of  a  tree,  on  the  Emigrant  Trail), 
which  Ave  use  every  day  in  the  Winter 
time  for  biscuits,  muffins,  pies,  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  There  is  an  iron  pot  in  Avhich  a 
ham  may  be  boiled,  and  smaller  ones  for 
less  ambitious  things.  There  is  a  toast¬ 
ing  fork,  a  broiler,  and  a  corn  popper. 
On  the  mantel  there  is  a  clock,  and  two 
old  blue  glass  bottles.  There  are  bowls 
of  yelloAV  earthenware  about,  and  for 
lighting,  candles  in  sticks  of  twisted 
glass.  A  kerosene  Avail  lamp  gives  extra 
light  when  needed.  There  is  a  second 
wall  lamp  in  the  alcove. 

In  the  Spring,  I  keep  a  boAvl  of 
Anemones  or  arbutus  on  the  table,  or  a 
dazzling  spray  of  redbud.  When  Sum¬ 
mer  comes,  everything  is  to  be  had.  Blue 
lupins  from  the  Avoods  are  fascinating 
against  the  whitewashed  walls.  Dashing 
red  and  green  peppers,  Avith  a  brilliant, 
yellow  squash  or  tAvo,  or  a  pale  gold 
canteloupe,  banked  on  the  mantel,  serve 
their  turn  aesthetically  before  appearing 
on  the  table.  .  After  harvest,  scarlet 
festoons  of  peppers,  bunches  of  popcorn 
ears,  and  quaint,  long-handled  gourds,  are 


strung  from  the  ancient  beams.  And  in 
Winter  there  is  holly  for  color,  and  pine- 
cones  for  the  fire. 

All  these  things  have  I  done.  And  yet, 
at  least  two  indispensable  things  have  I 
left  undone.  One  is  to  find  somewhere 
a  “flybrush”  such  as  my  grandmother 
used  to  have — a  splendid  bunch  of  pea¬ 
cock  feathers,  bound  with  braid  onto  a 
long  handle — to  hang  upon  the  wall. 
Thank  fortune,  Ave  have  screens  now,  and 
I  shouldn’t  have  to  use  it  at  dinner.  The 
other  and  fonder  of  my  heart’s  desires 
is — a  kitchen  sink  !  phyllis. 


Berries  Are  Ripe  Again 

Everywhere  we  find  plenty  of  recipes 
for  using  strawberries,  but  it  is  not  so 
often  that  we  find  new  ways  of  serving 
the  other  Summer  berries.  So,  it  is  of 
them — blackberries,  raspberries,  goose¬ 
berries  and  huckleberries  —  that  I  am 
going  to  write .  this  time.  I  will  even 
find  you  a  recipe  or  so  for  the  newer 
loganberries,  and  hope  that  you  will  en¬ 
joy  them  all  now  that  berries  are  ripe 
again. 

Berry  pies  are  most  delicious.  You 
may  have  them  plain  Avith  tAvo  crusts  or 
combined  Avith  custards  in  one  crust  and 
topped  with  meringue.  The  two-crusted 
berry  pie  is  often  varied  by  having  the 
top  crust  a  lattice-work  made  of  strips 
of  pastry. 

Huckleberry  Pie.- — You  will  need  2 Vo 
cups  of  huckleberries,  one-half  cup  sugar, 
one-eighth  teaspoon  salt,  flour  and  plain 
pastry  for  two  crusts.  Line  the  pie  plate 
Avith  the  pastry,  fill  with  the  huckle¬ 
berries,  slightly  dredged  with  flour ; 
sprinkle  with  the  sugar  and  salt.  Moisten 
the  rim  of  the  loAver  crust  with  cold 
water  and  place  the  upper  crust  on  top 
— be  sure  to  perforate  the  upper  crust 
that  the  steam  may  escape.  Fasten  the 
edges  of  the  two  crusts  together.  Bind 
the  edge  Avith  a  damp  piece  of  muslin  to 
prevent  the  juice  escaping  Avhile  baking 
and  bake  45  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Remove  muslin  band  as  soon  as  pie  is 
taken  from  the  oven. 

Blackberry  Meringue  Pie. — Line  a  pie 
plate  with  plain  pastry  and  bake.  Fill 
crust  Avith  blackberries  which  have  been 
cooked  with  sugar  until  thick  and  cover 
Avith  a  meringue  made  of  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  and  four  table¬ 
spoons  granulated  sugar.  Cook  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  delicately  browned. 
Small  individual  pies  or  tarts  may  be 
made  in  this  way,  using  the  freshly- 
cooked  blackberries  or  blackberry  jam. 

Cream  Raspberry  Pie. — Line  a  pie 
plate  with  a  rich  pastry ;  fill  Avith  SAveet- 
ened  raspberries,  cover  with  an  upper 
crust  but  do  not  pinch  down.  Rake  to  a 
golden  'broAvn.  When  done  lift  the  top 
crust  and  pour  upon  the  fruit  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture :  One  cup  whole  milk,  one 
tablespoon  granulated  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoon  cornstarch,  made  smooth  Avith 
a  little  of  the  cold  milk  and  the  Avhites 
of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Scald  the  milk, 
add  cornstarch  and  sugar  and  cook  three 
minutes.  Add  egg  Avhites  and  chill.  Pour 
into  the  pie  and  set  aside  to  chill. 

There  are  so  many  interesting  berry 
puddings  that  I  couldn’t  begin  to  give 
you  the  recipes  for  all  of  them.  So  I  will 
pick  out  the  representative  kinds  and 
they  can  be  varied  'by  using  the  different 
berries. 

Blueberry  Pudding.  —  You  will  need 
one  quart  blueberries  or  huckleberries, 
one  loaf  stale  bread,  one  cup  sugar  and 
one  pint  water.  Cover  berries  Avith 
Avater;  add  sugar  and  cook  until  tender. 
Line  pudding  dish  with  slices  of  buttered 
bread  from  Avhich  crusts  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  Pour  over  the  boiling  fruit ;  add 
another  layer  of  bread  and  continue  until 
all  the  ingredients  are  .used.  Set  aside 
until  cold.  Serve  Avith  sweetened  AA’hipped 
cream. 

Steamed  Blackberry  Pudding.  —  You 
will  need  one-third  cup  butter,  one-half 
cup  of  sugar,  tAvo  eggs,  two  cups  flour, 
four  teaspoons  baking  poAvder,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup  milk  and  one 
cup  blackberries.  Cream  the  butter,  add 
the  sugar  and  egg  yolks ;  add  the  flour 
Avith  the  baking  powder  and  salt,  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  milk ;  beat  in  the  egg 
whites  and  the  blackberries.  Pour  into 
a  greased  mold  and  steam  one  and  one- 
half  hours.  Serve  hot  with  sugar  and 
cream. 

MBS.  F.  AVM.  STHiiMAN. 


Cool  Comfort  for  Hot 
Weather 

Would  you  like  to  tell  your  readers  of 
a  very  great  comfort  in  hot  Aveather  for 
invalids,  or  others  who  suffer  from  the 
heat?  Fill  a  hot-water  bottle  with  very 
cold  water — not  as  cold  as  ice  Avater — 
and  put  it  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  let 
the  Avrists  and  hands  rest  on  it.  It  is  a 
wonderful  comfort,  and  seems  to  cool  the 
blood  in  a  few  minutes.  I  said  “fill.” 
but  the  Avater  bag  should  be  only  half 
full.  a.  H.  W. 


Uncooked  Pepper  Hash 

Ten  large  SAATeet  green  peppers,  10  large 
SAveet  red  peppers,  10  large  onions.  Take 
seeds  out  of  peppers,  peel  onions  and 
chop  all.  Pour  boiling  Avater  over  them, 
and  let  stand  until  cold.  Drain  dry  and 
add  two  cups  sugar,  .tAvo  tablespoons  salt 
and  1  qt.  hot  vinegar.  You  need  not 
seal.  This  will  keep  for  tAvo  years. 

SIRS.  G.  C.  II. 


CONTINUOUS  HOT  WATER 

For  every  Farm  Home 


NOW,  you  can  have  running  hot  water  anywhere,  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night.  Even  without  water  pressure 
you  can  still  have  all  the  hot  water  you  need — from  your 
kitchen  pump! 

Plenty  of  Home  Needs 

Think  of  having  baby’s  bottle  ready  in  a  jiffy !  Picture  having 
enough  steaming  hot  water  for  your  bath,  or  dish  washing  or 
sterilizing  the  milk  cans  and  pails  in  only  thirty  minutes! 

Simple  New  Method 

All  that  is  necessary  for  you  to  do  is  to  install  a  New  Per¬ 
fection  Kerosene  Water  Heater.  The  one  pictured  is  No.  411, 
a  new,  efficient  water  heater  with  Double  Copper  Heating 
Coils  and  Double  Wall  Fast  “Cobalt”  Blue  Chimney  Burner. 
This  burner  is  so  constructed  that  it  has  the  advantage  of  a 
double  draft  and  an  added  ring  of  intense  heat  beneath  the 
water  coils. 

A  three-way  valve,  attached*  to  the  water  pipes  from  the 
boiler  to  the  kitchen  pump,  enables  you  to  pump  either  cold 
or  hot  water  as  you  wish.  This  is  for  homes  without  water 
pressure.  If  you  have  water  pressure  install  your  New 
Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater  (write  for  booklet)  in  the 
usual  way. 

Low  Cost  Comfort 

In  either  case  the  cost  of  installation*  is  remarkably  low. 
And  all  of  the  four  reasonably-priced  New  Perfection  Kerosene 
Water  Heater  models  burn  Socony  Kerosene — the  clean, 
economical  fuel  for  best  results. 


STANDARD  OIL  GO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 

*Your  nearest  plumber 
can  install  it. 
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promise  MADE^=^ 


THE  QUALITY  OF  LARRO  WILL 
NEVER  BE  LOWERED  SO  LONG  AS 
LARRO  IS  MADE*  REGARDLESS  OF 
WHAT  CHANGES  TAKE  PLACE  IN  THE 
PRICE  OF  INGREDIENTS,  LARRO 
WILL  ALWAYS  REMAIN  THE  SAME* 


a  promise  KEPT 


Many  years  ago  we  made  this  promise 
of  unchanging  quality  —  stating  in 
simple  terms  a  policy  that  has  always 
been  in  operation  in  the  manufacture 
of  Larro. 

This  pledge  has  been  faithfully  kept; 
it  holds  as  good  for  the  future  as  it 
has  for  the  past.  We  repeat  it  now 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  uni¬ 
formity  to  buyers  of  dairy  food. 

Your  cows  can  not  eat  a  printed 
formula.  They  are  not  concerned 
with  market  conditions.  They  do 
need  a  proven  feed  to  build  their  own 
condition,  to  keep  healthy  and  maintain 
high  milk  yield — and  that  feed  must 
always  remain  the  same  in  both 
quality  and  composition  if  it  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  satisfactory  results. 


Larro  is  held  rigidly  to  standards 
which  do  not  permit  the  substitution 
of  cheap,  inferior  ingredients.  It  is 
manufactured  under  a  process  that 
insures  satisfactory  results  in  milk 
and  money  to  the  feeder.  And  after 
all,  healthy  cows,  dependable  produc¬ 
tion  and  sure  profit  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  you  than  any  temporary 
advantage  in  price. 

When  you  have  fed  Larro  and  found 
out  for  yourself  how  your  cows  thrive 
and  produce  on  it,  you  will  have 
settled  your  feeding  problem  for  all 
time.  For  the  Larro  pledge  of 
unchanging  quality  is  a  guarantee  of 
unchanging  results.  The  same  name 
on  the  bag  means  always  the  same 
feed  in  the  bag,  no  matter  when  or 
where  you  buy  it. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


A  One-cow  Dairy 

Practical  dairymen  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
much  interested  in  reports  of  what  can 
be  done  with  one  cow.  Sometimes  the 
figuring  is  much  like  that  of  the  man  who 
keeps  10  hens,  feeds  them  mostly  in 
“table  scraps,”  and  makes  a  profit  of  $4 
each — with  no  account  of  his  time.  Then 
he  argues  that  if  one  hen  makes  $4  profit 
10.000  liens  must  make  $40,000.  Stay 
in  the  poultry  business  five  years  and 
then  retire  with  a  fortune!  Sometimes 
a  one-cow  man  will  figure  in  much  the 
same  way,  and  that  disgusts  a  practical 
dairyman.  There  are,  however,  a  good 
many  people  just  outside  the  great  cities 
who  keep  one  cow.  She  provides  milk 
for  the  family  and  there  is  some  left  to 
sell.  That  is  fully  legitimate  and  figures 
about  such  a  business  are  interesting. 
Here  is  one  case — a  good  sample  of 
many  : 

The  “dairy  department”  of  our  fruit 
farm  consists  of  one  grade  Jersey  of  our 
own  raising.  Despairing  of  producing 
pork  at  a  profit,  we  are  this  year  mar¬ 
keting  our  milk  by-products  in  other 
forms.  Following  are  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  past  week,  which  is 
about  the  average  for  three  months  since 


freshening  : 

CASH  sales 

S  lbs.  butter  at  40c . $3.20 

22  lbs.  creamed  cottage  cheese 

at  12c  .  2.(54 

10  qts.  buttermilk  at  6c . 60 


Total  sold  for  cash  . $6.44 

USED  BY  FAMILY 

3  lbs.  butter  at  40c  . $1.20 

10  qt.  whole  milk  at  10c.  .  .  1.00 

4  qts.  buttermilk  at  6c . 24 

1  lb.  cottage  cheese  at  12c  .12 


Total  used  by  family  . ...$2.56 


Total  product  for  week  . $0.00 

CASH  EXPENSES 

28  lbs.  grain  at  .$3.30  cwt.  ..$0.92 
22  cups  for  cheese  at  2c . 44 


Total  cash  expenses  . $1.36 

RECAPITULATION 

Dross  receipts  . $0.00 

Expenses  .  1-36 


Net  receipts . $7.64 

While  this  is  a  fairly  good  showing  for 
one  cow  we  are  “limping”  in  three  in¬ 
stances  : 


The  cow  does  not  have  sufficient  pas¬ 
turage.  Tied  along  two  ditches  which 
run  through  our  farm  by  a  15-ft.  chain 
during  the  day,  and  standing  in  the  barn 
without  any  feed  during  the  night,  is 
scarcely  enough  for  best  results.  She  is 
moved  to  a  fresh  anchorage  at  noon,  but 
her  limit  for  the  24  hours  is  two  circles 
30  ft.  in  diameter. 

Our  butter  should  be  retailed  to  cus¬ 
tomers  at  45  to  50c  per  lb.  at  this  season 
instead  of  being  sold  for  40c  at  the 
grocery. 

The  buttermilk  should  bring  at  least 
15c  a  quart  for  human  consumption  in¬ 
stead  of  being  sold  to  a  chicken  raiser  at 
0c  a  quart. 

These  are  matters  which  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  in  order  to  get  the  highest 
returns  from  this  little  dairy.  E.  M.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 


Millet  for  the  Silo 

Would  millet  make  good  silage  when 
put  in  the  silo  green,  and  also  oats  cut 
green  and  put  in  the  same  way  V  In 
What  stage  of  ripeness  in  either  case? 

I  could  put  it  in  the  silo  when  ready  and 
then  fill  with  the  corn  last  and  if  the 
mixture  would  have  any  bad  effects  in 
any  way  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
one  who  has  had  experience  with  it. 

New  York.  tv.  k. 

This  ought  to  be  fully  discussed  by 
people  who  have  tried  it.  We  have  had 
a  number  of  reports.  They  vary.  Some 
report  good  success  in  cutting  millet,  rye 
or  oats  and  peas  into  the  silo.  Others 
say  these  crops  made  very  poor  silage. 
The  difference  seems  to  be  caused  large¬ 
ly  by  the  way  the  crops  were  put  in. 
Where  the  millet  or  rye  were  cut  in  quite 
large  pieces  and  not  packed  hard  there 
was  trouble.  Where  they  were  cut  lino 
and  packed  hard  with  water  added,  the 
result  was  fair  silage.  It  does  not  seem 
to  pay  generally  to  put  in  the  silo  layers 
s.  In  nearly  every  case 
where  this  was  done  trouble  is  reported. 
Millet  and  oats  and  peas  have  both  been 

silage, 

is  not  always  sure,  and  at 
will  take  a  chance  when  doing 


Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit  -  Michigan 


crrr  or 


FEEDS  THAT  NEVER  VARY 
FOR  COWS,  CHICKENS  AND  HOGS 


(632) 


Want  more  eggs?  You’ll  get  them  if  you  feed  Larro  Egg  Mash  to  your  layers. 
Like  Larro  Dairy  Feed  it  is  always  the  same — always  good.  Try  it. 


7*^ PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $21.75 


Works  in  any  kind  of 
soil.  Cuts  stalks,  does’nt 
^ullthem.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANGER.  Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a 
lay  with  one  man  and  horse.  Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct 
;o  farmers.  Get  your  catalog  NOW— Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept 67..  Lincoln.  III. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

*These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


STOVER  “Oil-Rite” 
WINDMILL'S 

Mo9t  simple,  efficient  and 
durable  Stover  mill  ever 
produced.  Runs  a  whole  year  on  one  oil¬ 
ing.  Every  part  automatically  lubri¬ 
cated.  Dirt,  snow  and  rain-proof.  All 
working  parts  protected  and  enclosed. 

Send  For  Booklet— It’s  FREE! 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  booklet-— tells  all 
about  the  new  Stover 4 ‘Oil-Rite  windmill.  Shows 
how  it  can  be  installed  on  your  present  tower. 
Ask  for  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  * 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Established  1862  Jobbers  Everywhere 

k  147  Lake  St.  Freeport,  HI.,  U.  S.  A.  ^ 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

J@so])!5Mo1 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  liEs\vEErERl  M 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  S3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN.  Mar.  752  Grimes  St..  Fairfield,  Iowa 


year 

to  pay 


*^/bn£/ucavL 

SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 


pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month ■ 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 

$2.15. 

Write  now  for  froo  catalog: 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See. 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


of  different  crop 


cut  into  the- silo  and  made  fair 
but  the  plan 
best  you 

it. 
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Stringy  Milk 


I  have  a  two-year-old  Ayrshire  heifer 
that  freshened  about  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  She  seems  in  a  good  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  and  gives  a  good  flow  of  milk.  The 
milk  seems  all  right  when  sweet,  but 
after  souring  and  becoming  thick,  it  has 
a  stringy  or  pasty  nature.  I't  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
We  are  feeding  her  about  six  quarts  of  a 
balanced  dairy  ration  containing  24  per 
cent  protein,  and  good  hay.  We  would 
like  to  know  the  cause  of  the  condition 
of  the  milk,  and  the  remedy  if  it  can  be 
given.  Does  it  make  the  milk  unwhole¬ 
some  for  use?  c.  T.  H. 

Galway,  N.  Y. 

Your  trouble  as  due  to  a  bacterial  con¬ 
tamination.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  stringy  or  ropy  appearance  in- 
creases  with  the  age  of  the  milk.  It  is 
truly  an  unpalatable  condition,  but  is 
not  harmful.  The  butter  should  be  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  flavor  has  not  been  affected. 

This  particular  type  of  bacteria  is  very 
resistant  to  ordinary  methods  of  sterili¬ 
sation.  Therefore  you  must  carefully  see 
to  it  that  everything  that  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  milk  is  sterile.  Steam  is 
most  efficient  but  boiling  of  utensils  and 
strainers  for  15  minutes  will  do  good 
work.  The  stable  and  cow  should  be 
clean  at  milking  time,  and  care  in  han¬ 
dling  the  milk  must  be  practiced.  If  you 
are  setting  the  milk  in  pans  for  creaming 
you  are  more  apt  to  find  ropiness  due  to 
the  long  time  of  exposure  to  the  air  be¬ 
fore  cream  is  removed.  The  whole  trou¬ 
ble  can  be  remedied  with  increased  care 
and  diligence  until  the  source  of  the  con¬ 
tamination  is  eliminated.  The  butter  is 
satisfactory  for  use.  J.  w.  B. 


A  Doubtful  Tuberculin  Test 

We  keep  a  family  cow,  do  not  sell  milk 
or  butter.  We  kept  an  old  Guernsey  for 
years  that  stood  several  tests  for  tuber¬ 
culosis.  all  paid  for  by  ourselves,  until 
last  Fall,  when  we  signed  up  with  the 
State.  We  had  bought  last  Spring  a 
grade  Jersey  calf  to  raise  for  a  family 
cow,  and  wanted  her  tested.  The  calf 
showed  up  in  test,  that  is,  the  eyes  run 
badly,  and  a  bunch  as  large  as  an  egg 
came  under  the  tail.  She  was  branded 
and  taken.  Then  the  report  from  the 
butcher  said,  “No  visible  lesions.”  A 
yearling  of  the  Guernsey  was  tested  in 
the  pasture  and  proved  perfect.  They 
came  recently  to  test  again.  The  old 
Guernsey  is  sold.  Her  yearling  has 
freshened.  They  give  the  test  to  her, 
our  only  cow.  She  does  not  swell  under 
the  tail,  neither  do  her  eyes  run.  But 
they  brand  her.  I  refused  to  let  them  at 
first,  told  them  that  I  would  pay  for 
another  test  and  then  if  it  proved  that 
she  was  a  reactor  I  was  willing,  but  not 
willing  to  brand  under  this  test.  The 
tester  called  a  constable  to  force,  but  as 
it  happened  the  constable  told  me  to  do 
as  I  pleased,  only  he  was  afraid  that  the 
veterinarian  would  make  trouble  for  me ; 
that  I  would  better  let  him  brand,  then 
get  higher  authority.  When  we  do  not 
sell  any  produce  to  oth  rs,  have  we  no 
say  about  our  own?  We  always  have 
tested  for  our  own  benefit,  and  only  ob¬ 
jected  on  the  ground  that  this  test  was 
not  sufficient  proof  for  branding.  Can 
we  object  to  their  taking  cow  off  the 
place?  Can  we  make  them  kill  cow  here 
and  prove  that  she  has  tuberculosis? 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  mbs.  d.  j.  c. 

When  you  signed  the  agreement  to 
have  your  heifer  tested  you  surrendered 
your  control  over  her,  a  control  which 
was  slight  anyway,  since,  if  90  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  of  your  township  had  been 
tuberculin  tested  by  the  authorities,  your 
premises  would  have  been  quarantined 
and  you  would  have  been  forbidden  to 
remove  the  untested  animals  or  bring 
other  animals  to  the  farm.  One  clause  of 
the  agreement  signed  by  cattle  owners 
when  applying  for  a  State  and  Federal 
test  is  that  reactors  shall  be  immediately 
removed  from  the  farm,  and  I  know  of  no 
way  of  going  behind  the  statement  of 
the  examining  veterinarian  that  a  re¬ 
action  occurred.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  only  a  skilled  veterinarian 
can  be  depended  upon  to  read  the  test 
correctly,  and  the  veterinarians  employed 
for  the  purpose  are  evidently  supposed 
to  be  skilled. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  could  make 
them  prove  that  this  heifer  was  tuber¬ 
cular  if  killed  upon  the  premises.  Many 
animals  that  react  show  no  visible  signs 
of  tuberculosis  when  slaughtered,  and 
animals  are  condemned  because  they  re¬ 
act,  in  the  opinion  of  the  veterinarian, 
and  are  assumed,  therefore,  to  be  tuber¬ 
cular.  It  is  the  reaction  that  kills.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  you  are  helpless  in  the 
matter.  M.  B,  D. 


Testing  Mortgaged  Cows 

I  had  my  cows  tested  for  tuberculosis. 
They  were  all  mortgaged  cattle.  One 
mortgage-holder  stopped  the  money  and 
the  other  mortgage-holder  said  nothing. 
Hie  knew  the  cows  were  tested.  So  when 
the  money  came  to  the  one  that  stopped 
it  he  sent  me  what  was  over  his 
amount.  I  spent  the  money.  H,e  al¬ 
lowed  me  to  take  the  money  but  I  can¬ 
not  prove  that.  Now  he  has  taken  all 
the  things  he  had  mortgage  on  and  sold 
them,  and  is  demanding  pay  for  those 
two  cows.  It  is  past  nine  months  since 
the  cows  were  tested.  What  can  he  do? 

New  York.  a.  p.  b. 

The  holder  of  the  mortgage  can  bring 
an  action  against  you  for  the  recovery 
of  the  amount  still  due.  We  cannot  give 
you  a  full  statement  of  all  the  steps  he 
might  take,  not  knowing  the  conditions 
of  the  mortgage  or  whether  or  not  it  has 
been  kept  re-filed  as  provided  by  law. 

N.  T. 


Indemnity  for  Tuberculous 
Cattle 

I  have  a  friend  who  had  about  12  Hol¬ 
stein  cows.  They  were  nice  and  fat.  A 
veterinarian  tested  them.  He  condemned 
all  except  one.  My  friend  told  him  he 
might  as  well  take  that  one  along.  He 
put  the  fatal  “T”  on,  and  the  whole 
herd  went.  Bad  that  surgeon  a  right 
to  drive  those  cows  off  and  sell  them? 
When  sold  who  gets  the  money?  Is  not 
a  cholera  hog,  if  killed  before  it  dies, 
just  as  good  to  eat  as  a  sick  cow? 

Ohio.  j.  m. 

If  the  owner  of  the  herd  had  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  State  and  Federal 
authorities  conducting  the  tuberculin 
test,  these  authorities  had  a  right  to  take 
and  dispose  of  all  reactors,  paying  the 
owner  an  indemnity  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  The  owner 
should  get  the  appraised  value  of  the 
cows,  the  salvage  value  of  the  carcasses 
probably  being  included  as  part  of  the 
payment.  I  should  not  consider  a  hog 
sick  with  cholera  suitable  food,  though 
a  tubercular  cow  may  be.  If  the  cow  is 
not  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease 
and  the  portions  of  the  carcass  used  for 
food  are  not  directly  involved,  the  meat 
of  animals  condemned  as  tubercular  is 
placed  upon  the  market  for  human  food. 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  considered  wholesome.  m.  b.  d. 


Countrywide  Situation 

PRICES  FAIRLY  STEADY  ;  MARKETS  HEAVILY 

SUPPLIED. 

The  shipping  season  was  catching  up 
with  long  jumps  about  the  first  of  July. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  were  coming  in  at 
the  rate  of  3,000  cars  a  day.  Early  sec¬ 
tions  were  piling  their  produce  upon  the 
supplies  from  the  usual  mid-summer 
sources,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  being  early 
this  year  anyhow  has  been  shipping  ail 
kinds  of  stuff  in  great  quantities.  Prices 
tended  downward  with  some  sharp  de¬ 
clines.  Tomatoes,  melons,  potatoes  and 
onions  have  been  weak  features. 

POTATO  OUTLOOK  UNCERTAIN 

Most  of  the  potato  supply  now  is  com¬ 
ing  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
a  few  sections  of  the  Middle  West.  About 
3,000  cars  a  week  in  all,  besides  quite  a 
number  of  cars  of  old  potatoes,  are  still 
coming  from  Maine  and  elsewhere.  The 
famous  Ivaw  Valley  Region  of  Kansas 
and  Missouri  will  begin  to  ship  potatoes 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  there 
will  be  potatoes  coining  soon  from  far 
western  early  sections,  Colorado,  Idaho 
and  Utah,  but  these  of  course  do  not  com¬ 
pete  in  eastern  markets.  Prices  have 
been  ranging  from  $5  to  $6.50  per  barrel 
in  city  markets.  The  low  condition  of 
67  per  cent  for  Virginia  potatoes  sug¬ 
gests  that  supplies  may  be  considerably 
lighter  toward  the  last  of  the  month,  Vir¬ 
ginia  being  the  main  source  of  supply  at 
that  time,  but  it  is  hard  to  fell  about  the 
total  supply  in  a  season  of  this  kind  be¬ 
cause  so  many  early  and  mid-season  sec¬ 
tions  are  shipping  together. 

Supplies  of  sweet  potatoes  are  coming 
forward  in  smaller  quantities  beginning 
about  the  middle  of  June  in  the  far 
South,  the  shipping  season  reaching 
Maryland  about  the  middle  of  August. 
Acreage  is  somewhat  larger  this  year  and 
condition  of  the  crop  fair  to  good. 

PLENTY  OF  SOUTHERN  STUFF 

Southern  watermelons  are  sure  to  be 
a  big  feature  throughout  July  owing  to 
the  tremendous  acreage.  With  4,000  cars 
a  week  to  sell  and  the  demand  none  too 
active,  the  problem  of  distribution  is  se¬ 
rious  for  southern  melon  shippers.  De¬ 
clines  of  $100  to  $200  per  carload  oc¬ 
curred  in  one  week,  but  generally  the 
price  has  held  recently  not  far  from  last 
year’s  levels.  The  movement  of  western 
cantaloupes  is  falling  off,  at  least  from 
Southern  California,  but  the  central  part 
of  the  State  is  gaining.  Prices  have  been 
very  low  at  shipping  points  but  about 
the  usual  range  from  $3  to  $4  per  crate 


in  eastern  city  markets.  Tomatoes  have 
been  another  heavy  feature  from  south¬ 
ern  shipping  points  and  prices  reached 
levels  very  unsatisfactory  to  shippers 
who  were  getting  only  65  to  75c  per 
crate.  Tomato  supplies  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  heavy  because  the  c  nners  are  not 
doing  so  much  this  year.  Georgia  peaches 
comprise  one  of  the  main  fruit  supplies 
in  mid-Summer.  The  early  ones  are  out 
of  the  way  and  the  peaches  coming  now 
are  of  fairly  good  varieties.  They  are 
selling  from  $2  to  $5  per  bushel  in  north¬ 
ern  cities  according  to  size  and  <5appear- 
ance.  _  Arrivals  are  likely  to  be  heavy 
all  this  month.  The  estimated  costs  of 
production  in  Central  Georgia  is  slightly 
over  $1  per  bushel  and  average  returns 
about  $1.50,  taking  one  year  with  an¬ 
other. 

GOOD  USE  FOR  CHEAP  FEED 

Poultry  has  been  selling  a  little  lower 
from  week  to  week,  with  moderate  de¬ 
mand  and  supplies  tending  to  increase. 
The  poultry  situation  still  appears  fairly 
good  because  of  the  apparent  profit  in 
turning  cheap  grain  into  poultry  that  is 
comparatively  higher  than  grain.  The 
situation  seems  quite  good  also  for  egg 
production  and  for  butter  judged  from 
the  basis  of  feed  costs.  Market  receipts 
of  eggs  have  been  heavier  than  last  sea¬ 
son  and  about  as  many  have  been  stored 
as  last  season,  which  means  that  Fall 
and  Winter  prices  are  not  likely  to  rise 
to  extreme  heights.  A  new  general  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  rapid  increase  of  the  poultry 
situation  in  the  South.  It  is  reported 
that  growers  in  Georgia  have  facilities 
for  hatching  about  a  million  chickens  by 
incubator,  but  only  a  very,  few  years  ago 
Georgia  farmers  were  doing  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  in  a  market  way  with  poultry. 
Growers  of  poultry  have  the  special  ad¬ 
vantage  over  other  producers  of  live  stock 
that  they  can  raise  the  birds  quickly  and 
make  use  of  cheap  grain  before  other  live 
stock  farmers  can  raise  feeding  animals 
in  large  quantity.  The  early  bird,  as 
usual,  has  the  advantage. 

Grain  prices  have  been  going  down 
easier  than  up  for  some  time,  owing  to 
the  rather  favorable  reports  from  the 
wheat  harvest  in  the  Southwest  and  the 
fairly  good  condition  of  grain  crops  in 
general.  Hay  markets  are  very  quiet  at 
this  time  of  year,  but  the  price  is  $5 
higher  than  a  year  ago  and  the  outlook 
in  the  market  is  favorable  because  of  the 
light  carry-over  of  old  hay  and  the  un¬ 
certain  prospects  for  the  new  crop  in 
some  sections.  g.  b.  f. 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Bro*kme>d‘s  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
lor  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  tbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926—2.187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM.  526  bud  Title  Bids.,  Phil. 


Grade  GUERNSEYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  high  class  grade  Guernseys 
communicate  with  us.  We  will  take  orders  in 
advance  for  heifer  calves  out  of  high  producing 
grades  and  pure  bred  sires.  Pure  bred  bulls  on 
hand  now,  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  ont  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  w/u„  DJURT  F„Mt  n  ,  tu  t(  i  pki|i  _  Pl 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bub  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buy  YourFederal  Tested  &  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county  and  save  A*  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand  Guernseys, 
Hoisteins,  .1  erseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa. 


Tuberculin  Tested  Guernsey  and  Holstein 

Grade  Cows,  Fresh  and  Springers,  selected  from 
clean  herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  retest.  Young  bulls 
on  hand.  l>r.  J.  William  Fink  Newburgh,  N.Y. 
Farm  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  Storm  King  road. 

Tllhorplllin  Tnetnfl  Grade  Holstein  nml  Guernsey 
I  UucrCUlin  |  oSIoU  Cows  and  Heifers  that  show 
quality  and  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-Registered  Ayrshire  Cattle 

of  all  ages,  from  clean  herds,  at  Farmers’  prices. 

ROY  M.  DECKER,  Sec.  Monroe  Co.  Ayrshire  Club,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


Registered  Holstein  Bull  For  Sale.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  Polish  Orphanage  Farm,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


n  A  DDITC  New  Zealand  Reds.  Breeders  and 
KArlnl  I  ^  young  stock  for  sale.  Bargains  in 
Breeders.  Also  Red  Foxes. 

N.  D.  YOUNG  Fort  Plain,  New  York 


Pnnioc  Ready  to  go.  Beauties.  Onehigh-class 
onclIdllU  rUnicS  8-yr.-old  stallion,  extra  fine  and  well 
broken.  Write  your  wants.  A.  B.  PORTER  Pony  Fermi,  Atwater, 0 


SWINE 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size  -  Quality-Breeding 

Fast  Growing  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed.  Shipped 
c.  U,  D.  on  approval.  -Pay  Expressman  if  satisfied, 
it  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing  Ship  any  number.  5-6  weeks  old,  $6.75  each ;  7 
weeks  old,  $7.0°  each;  8  weeks  old,  S7.35  each. 

ers  filled  promptly  and  satisfaction  assured. 
William  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

rPurebred  PIGS^ 

CHESTEKS  OR  DUROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs. 

6  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

from  Big  Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
C.O.D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE.  MASS. 

FEEDING  PI  GC 

*  FOR  SALE  >3 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  t6.50  each,  8  weeks  old  $6  75 
each.  All  good  healthy  pies  for  Feeders,  also  25  pure  bred 
Chester  Whites,  6  weeks  old.  Barrows  or  Sows,  unrelated 
Boars,  $7  50  each.  AU  pigs  shipped  C.O.D.  to  your  approve 
al,  no  charges  for  shipping  crates.  If  you  cannot  examin- 
pigs  at  your  Depot,  keep  them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfac 
tory  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned- 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn.  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old  S6  SO 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  *6.75  each;  good,  healthy  sto'ck 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  S7.S0  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D.,  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  M.  LUX,  20«  Washington 
Street,  W  obiirn.  Mass.  Tel  Wob.  14.15 

Poland  China  Breeding  Stock 

to  $80  each.  Choice  trio,  $75.  Re  g  i  s  t  e  red  f  t  re  a  ?ed*fo  r 
cholera  and  crated  for  shipment  free.  Choice  breed¬ 
ing  stock  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold.  Dplau... 

DUROCS  Prlon  and  Sensation  Breed 
A^wi\vwOjDS,  All  ages  for  s  ale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merri  field.  N.  Y 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  DUROCS  &S“  CLftL 

Choice  Boar  Figs  for  sale.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Dump  Rnar  New  York  Sensation.  *125. 

UUlUb  DUar  Elmwood  Farms  Bradford,  N.Y. 

Large  Berhhirp'!  at  Higfi'v°od.  Special  offering  Of 

LdlgO  OOI  KoUHoS  SOWS,  ail  ages.  HARPENDING,  Dundee.  N.l. 

D  1  Cli ester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du- 

r  1  VI  O  r?ss' -6  wks-  old,  $7.50  each  ;  7  wks. 

ROUSE  BROS?’  88  ‘',,a  "iKSl&rft. 

inO  Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Duroc 

•  W  6  weeks  old,  #7.50;  8  weeks,  *8.  llgS 

/v  A  -me  and  high  grade  pigs,  #8  each. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyalusingr,  Pa. 

Chester  While  Pins  Bi8  wlth  o,,ality-  National 

—  —  -  _  r,S“  Champion  bloodlines. 

CLOUDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

A  I  r  >n  Registered  June  Pigs.  #10.75  each. 

Vo  la  La  a  ,,  TJi.led-  Bred  Sows  $«0  each. 

R.  HILL  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  0. 1.  C.  and  Chester  While  Pigs  R0NS"S 

.%  DOGS 

Guardian  Airedales 

and  children  with  the  right  kind  of  an  Airedale, 
sweet  disposition,  stamina  and  “pep”  have  made 
our  dogs  famous.  The  best  of  blood  lines;  regis- 

Reg.  AIREDALES  of  Quality 

genca  and  kind  disposition.  Champions  in  pedigree 
A-x-c-  Males,  #20;  Females,  #15. 
HAKILY  F.  RING,  Jackson  Corners,  Dutchess  Co.,  y.  Y, 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  «rov«  City,  Vm. 

WA^T5DTP,edigrreed  AK-  c-  P»PPies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
”  laid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

SC,0IC1!  C0>LIE?7  We,sh  Shepherds.  Pnps  and  dogs.  Over 
^  MW Lh®adv  Half  price.  Every  one  a  born  heeler.  Ship 
C.O.D.  Seebeforeyou  pay.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.Y. 

Collie  Puppies 

BEAGLE  HOUND  PUPS 

PEDIGREED  POLICE  DOGS  X 

All  ages,  male  and  female,  wonderful  opportunity 
perfect  breeding.  From  New  England’s  finest  ken¬ 
nels.  Strongheart  Farm,  Brandon.Vermont 

REVISE  THOSE  TRESPASS  LAWS-Do  it 
yourselves  with  a  WESTRIDGE  POLICE  DOG. 
Danielson,  Conn.  Your  satisfaction  always  assured. 

PAIR  COON  nnfi<?  also  sorae  S°°d  coon  hound 

r  *  UL  vf Mil  P”PS  and  Beagle  hound  pups. 

LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  HIMROD,  N.  Y. 

.*.  GOATS 

NUBIAN  MILK  GOATS 

NEW  SALES  LIST  NOW  READY 

It  tells  you  what  we  have  to  offer  and  the  price.  Rare 
offers  this  month.  Nubian  Catalog,  10  cents.  Sales  list 
for  2-ct.  stamp.  WIJ.LET  KANDAJLL,  North  Creek,  N.Y. 

Top’p'pnhurff  finale  Breeders  and  young  stock  for 
lUggBIlUUlg  uuais  sale.  Bargains  in  stock. 

N.  D.  YOUNG  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

f  1  'HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 

A  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 
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John  Deere 

No.  5 


You  Want  These  Advantages 


Make  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  advantages  of 
having  a  John  Deere  No.  5  Tractor  Plow  at  work  on 
your  farm.  Say  that  the  better-work  advantage  of 
this  John  Deere  is  worth  only  ten  cents  an  acre,  or 
$100  in  plowing  1,000  acres;  say  that  its  lighter-draft 
advantage  is  worth  only  one  cent  an  acre,  or  $10  in 
plowing  1,000  acres,  and  say  that  its  several  years  of 
longer  service,  with  fewer  repairs,  is  worth  only  $50  to 
you.  Those  three  advantages ,  conservatively  estimated, 
make  a  John  Deere  No.  5  worth  $160  more  to  you. 

You  want  all  of  those  advantages.  They  are  worth 
to  you  more  than  ten  times  what  they  cost.  They  are 
vital  factors  affecting  your  plowing — the  most  impor¬ 
tant  job  on  your  farm.  Be  ready  with  a  new  John 
Deere  No.  5  this  year. 


The  No,  5  Has — 

—John  Deere  steel  or  John 
Deere-Syracuse  Chilled 
bottoms,  famous  for  scour¬ 
ing,  good  work  and  long 
wear. 

— quick-detachable  shares 
that  stay  close-fitting  and 
last  longer .  Loosen  one  nut 
to  remove  share;  tighten 
the  same  nut  and  share 
is  on  tight. 

—beams'  guaranteed  not  to 
bend  or  break. 

—heavy  bracing  that  keeps 
bottoms  rigidly  in  align¬ 
ment. 

— land  wheel  set  back  as  on 
sulky  and  gang  horse  plows 
— thus,  the  No.  6  does  uni¬ 
form  work  in  uneven  land. 

— simple,  strong  and  posi¬ 
tive  power  lift. 

— hitch  adjustable  to  any 
standard  tractor. 


You  can  get  the  No.  5  in  two-bottom  or  three-bottom  sizes.  You  can  get  it  equipped 
with  steel  or  chilled  bottoms  in  styles  to  suit  your  soil.  See  it  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s. 
Write  today  for  free  folder.  Address  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois.  Ask  for  Folder  KR-3  37 
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*DEERE 

THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


FARQUHAR 
POTATO 
DIGGER 


Harvest  your  potatoes  quickly  and 
without  cutting  or  bruising.  Farquhar 
Elevator  Digger  haslightdraft,  strong, 
rigid  frame  and  strongly  constructed 
throughout.  It  is  wide  enough  to  get 
all  the  potatoes  and  long  enough  to 
make  complete  separation.  Leaves 
the  ground  level  and  drops  the  pota¬ 
toes  in  a  clean,  compact  row.  Built 
with  cross  bottom  for  average  soil,  or 
riddle  bottom  for  stony  ground. 

Write  for  Catalog  225 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Engines — Boilers — Sazvmills 

Grain  and  Bean  Threshers 


Box  230  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Shovey’s  Profits  Were  $75  Three  Days  mg  sample 

Morey  Rim  Tool.  Big  profits  and  exclusive  territory  for 
ive  agents.  T.  MOREV  KIM  TOOL  CO.  Biissfield,  Michigan 


f >  F  Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 

fr  /  K  §  w  Only$25,withbundletyingattachment. 
1  Vi  KsM  A  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har* 
vcster.  Process  Co.,  Salina,  Ivans, 


PIONEER  ^  THRESHERS 

WESTINGH0USE  THRESHERS 

Our  22"  x  36"  fully  equipped  Junior, 
an  ideal  Fordson  size 

PIONEER  THRESHER  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


BOLENS 


Garden  Tractor 


Does  seeding.  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  All  itneedsisa  guiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work.  At¬ 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
are  instantly  Interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indispensible  fea¬ 
tures,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

Aboyorgirl  will  run  It  with  delight.  Write 
Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  503  Park  St.  Port  Washington  Wli 


Your  Neighbor 
Has  a 


The  Cutter  That  Does  Not  Clog  ** 


7 


AM  well  pleased  with  the  N-13  Papec  purchased  this 

tin,  Oct.  8,  1925.  “It  has  never 
clogged  the  pipe  once  and  runs  so  light.  It  will  cut 
elevate  twice  as  much  as  any  cutter  that  I  ever  saw. 
feed  roll  is  a  great  thing,  no  stopping  of  bundles  on 
feed  table.” 

Light  draft,  low  operating  cost  and  long  life  make  the 
Papec  the  most  economical  cutter.  There’s  a  size  to  fit 
your  power  plant,  whether  you  use  a  3  h.  p.  gasoline  en- 


Dairy  Notes 

In  my  opinion  dairy  conditions  are 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  The  price 
of  milk  is  about  the  same.  I  think  per¬ 
haps  there  are  a  few  more  cows  than  in 
the  last  few  years  The  county  is  being 
freed  of  tuberculosis,  testing  being  done 
by  towns.  Pastures  and  meadows  suffer¬ 
ed  for  the  lack  of  rains,  but  are  now  pick¬ 
ing  up  somewhat.  We  have  the  rain,  but 
it  is  cold.  There  has  been  scarcely  a 
bit  of  corn  weather  yet,  and  lots  of 
pieces  have  had  to  be  replanted.  Evi¬ 
dently  there  is  a  smaller  acreage  planted, 
and  with  the  unfavorable  conditions  it 
looks  as  if  the  silo  crop  would  be  short. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

M.  K.  SIC  NEILL. 

The  dairy  conditions  are  about  the 
same  as  other  years.  Pasture  and  mead¬ 
ows  are  quite  backward,  because  it  was 
so  cold  and  also  dry.  Corn  planting  was 
not  any  later,  and  is  as  many  acres 
planted,  but  is  slow  in  coming  up.  If 
it  makes  any  growth  at  all  I  think  the 
farmers  will  have  enough  to  fill  their 
silos.  There  will  be  as  many  cows  kept 
through  the  Summer  as  other  Summers. 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  being  sold. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Leonard  vougiit. 

The  meadows  are  nearly  as  good  as 
other  years ;  that  is  high  land.  Low 
land  is  very  poor.  Pastures  are  later 
than  other  years.  Corn  is  about  one 
month  late;  about  as  many  acres  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  as  many  cows  here  as  other 
years.  euin  clancey. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  conditions  in  our  section  are 
better  than  they  have  been  for  years,  as 
we  get  better  prices  for  our  milk.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  about  one  month  later  this  year 
than  usual ;  fortunately  the  test  has 
cleaned  out  a  good  many  cows.  That 
leaves  more  feed  for  what  the  farmers 
have  left.  Most  farmers  stocked  up  on 
cows  again  but  not  so  heavily,  so  I  do 
not  think  there  are  so  many  cows  in  our 
town.  As  for  the  State  it  would  be  hard 
telling.  Farmers  can  buy  all  they  want 
of  cows;  they  are  constantly  shipped  in 
from  the_  West  but  have  to  pay  anywhere 
from  $75  to  $150  for  good  cows.  Some 
of  our  neighbors  are  planting  corn  this 
week,  and  whether  they  will  have  any¬ 
thing  in  their  silos  or  not  is  up  to  the 
weather  and  the  man,  but  if  the  silo  is 
empty  it  will  be  a  dry  Winter  for  some 
of  the  farmers.  artiiur  mc  gin nis. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  to  conditions  in  this  section  it  was 
cold  and  dry  through  May,  but  giving 
farmers  a  good  chance  to  get  in  crops. 
Not  much  growth  till  the  first  of  June. 
I  think  everything  is  at  least  two  weeks 
later  than  usual,  but  good  growth  this 
month ;  still  cool  but  plenty  of  rain. 
Meadows  that  have  been  worked  will 
have  good  hay.  I  think  usual  acreage 
of  corn  was  planted  at  usual  time.  Pas¬ 
ture  good  since  first  of  June.  I  think 
the  usual  amount  of  stock  will  be  Sum¬ 
mered.  This  is  a  tuberculin-tested  town¬ 
ship  and  cows  are  high  in  price. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  j.  scott. 

Everything  here  is  three  weeks  behind 
time.  The  pastures  are  very  good,  but 
the  meadows  are  short,  and  unless  they 
pick  up  fix) m  now  on,  the  hay  crop  will 
be  short.  The  farmers  around  here  do 
not  have  silos,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
there  has  not  been  any  corn  planted. 
Oats  just  nicely  cover  the  ground,  and 
as  far  as  I  know  the  fanners  around  here 
have  the  same  number  of  cows.  N.  S. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  dairy  farms  of  this  section  are 
having  a  hard  time;  the  price  paid  for 
milk  low  and  the  price  paid  for  mill  feed 
high,  and  most  of  them  have  to  ibuy  a 
great  deal  of  feed.  A  few  years  back 
their  flocks  of  poultry  paid  pretty  well, 
and  now  they  seem  to  be  going  in  strong 
for  chickens,  and  reducing  the  number  of 
cows,  but  the  chicken  men  also  are  feel¬ 
ing  the  high  cost  of  feed.  Pastures  and 
meadows  were  later  in  coming  on  than  in 
some  years,  but  the  rains  we  had  in  May 
and  June  have  put  them  away  ahead  of 
last  year.  In  1925,  during  May  and 
early  June,  we  had  a  severe  drought,  that 
did  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  the 
ground  was  too  hard  to  plow  with 
horses.  But  last  year  the  corn  was  in 
early.  This  year  most  of  the  corn  went 
in  between  May  20  and  June  10  F.  w.  F. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Safety  First  in  Pasturing 
Alfalfa 

Your  answer  to  II.  B.  P.,  page  912, 
does  not  quite  satisfy  me.  Having  pas¬ 
tured  Alfalfa  for  a  number  of  years,  I 
am  giving  you  some  things  to  look  out 
for.  Never  allow  indigestion  and  young 
Alfalfa  to  mix  ;  if  you  do,  the  combina 
tion  is  bloat.  Following  a  season  of  wet 
weather  or  after  a  good  soaking  rain,  Al¬ 
falfa  will  grow  rapidly  and  is  full  of  sap. 
It  is  this  young  sap  Alfalfa  that  gives 
the  trouble.  Before  turning  cattle  on  Al¬ 
falfa,  feed  them  powder  that  will  correct 
any  indigestion. 

Remedy  for  Bloat. — Some  years  ago, 
you  printed  this  remedy,  which  lias  al¬ 
ways  did  the  trick  for  me.  Take  one 
heaping  tablespoon  of  ginger,  such  as  is 
used  .for  baking,  one  of  baking  soda ;  put 
into  a  pint  of  water,  give  this  to  the  cow 
as  one  dose.  This  brings  up  the  gas 
rapidly.  If  not  relieved  in  half  an  hour 
repeat  the  dose.  Try  it.  D.  C.  king. 
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You  know  this  famous 
bottle  -Keep  it  handy- 
Good  for  humans,  too 


There’s 
No 

Excuse 
for 
Dirty 
Milk! 

Why  tolerate  the  dirty  milk  evil 
•when  it  isn’t  necessary?  Dr. 

Clark’s  Purity  Strainer  removes  every 
particle  of  dust  and  sediment  from  milk 
at  time  of  straining.  That’s  our  guaran« 

tee  or  your  money 
refunded. 


Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers,  dairies,  cream¬ 
eries,  condensaries,  etc.,  use  and  endorse 
Purity  Strainers.  Approved  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Government.  Saves  time 

and  labor.  Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  the  Purity 
Strainer,  Write  us  for  literature  and  prices,  being 
6ure  to  give  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 


PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 


Dent.  A 


Battle  Creek,  Mich- 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 


A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  Is  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Old  Church  Bell  Makes 
Stock  Fountain 

A  farmer  desiring  a  fountain  to  water 
horses,  mules,  etc.  from  at  the  end  of  a 
supply  pipe  from  the  pump  has  arranged 
a  pool  for  this  purpose  from  an  old 
church  bell,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The 


New  Kind  of  Water  Basin 


bell  is  inverted  and  sunken  slightly  into 
the  earth  and  a  small  frame  erected 
around  it  to  retain  it  in  its  upright  posi¬ 
tion.  The  shape  of  the  bell  makes  it  easy 
for  the  animals  to  drink  its  entire  con¬ 
tents  easily  and  it  holds  about  enough 
for  one  animal  that  is  somewhat  thirsty. 

Alabama.  i>.  M.  Jordan. 


Mixing  Oleo  and  Butter 

What  penalty  would  be  attached  to  a 
farmer  buying  oleomargarine  and  mixing 
it  in  with  his  butter,  selling  same,  with¬ 
out  informing  patron  that  it  contained 
the  oleo?  Would  it  release  him  from 
liability  if  he  had  a  license  to  sell  oleo, 
or  if  he  put  a  label  on  stating  it  con¬ 
tained  oleo?  J.  E.  F. 

New  York. 

We  think  our  readers  would  be  greatly 
surprised  if  'they  could  know  the  inside 
facts  about  oleomargarine.  It  is  being 
used  in  large  quantities  by  some  dairymen 
who  sell  whole  milk  or  butter  and  then 
buy  the  oleo  for  home  use.  It  seems 
incredible  that  dairymen  should  be  so 
short-sighted,  yet  investigation  shows 
that  much  of  this  is  being  done.  There 
seems  also  to  be  much  evasion  of  the  law 
— such  as  is  suggested  in  the  above  let¬ 
ter.  As  for  the  legal  consequences  of 
such  mixing  of  butter  and  oleo  the  New 
York  Farms  and  Markets  Department 
says : 

The  provisions  of  the  farms  and  mar¬ 
kets  law  prohibit  the  sale  of  artificially 
colored  oleomargarine  and  prohibit  the 
sale  of  a  mixture  of  oleomargarine  and 
butter  regardless  of  whether  such  mixture 
is  labeled  to  show  its  composition  or  not. 

Needless  to  say  the  sale  of  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  without  disclosing  the  character  of 
the  product  would  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  law.  The  fact  that  the  vender  had 
procured  a  license  by  paying  the  Federal 
fax  required  to  be  paid  by  the  vendors 
of  oleomargarine  would  not  permit  such 
vendor  to  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
outlined  above. 

The  penatly  prescribed  by  the  farms 
and  markets  law  for  violations  of  this 
character  referred  to  above,  is  from  $25 
to  $100  for  the  first  violation  and  not  to 
exceed  $200  for  the  second  and  each  sub¬ 
sequent  violation. 


Handling  Stiff  Lambs 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  The 
R-  N.-Y.  readers  to  know  what  we  do 
when  we  have  stiff  lambs.  We  have  had 
some  this  season.  They  were  lambs 
three  or  four  weeks  old,  and  were  just 
turned  out  on  grass  and  would  weigh 
around  20  lbs.  They  would  walk  a  lit¬ 
tle  way  with  great  effort  and  then  lie 
down.  The  mothers  were  great  milkers, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  over-feeding 
was  the  cause.  I  shut  the  mothers  in 
the  barn  and  fed  them  nothing  but  hay 
until  the  lambs  were  well.  I  gave  the 
lamb  castor  oil,  one  tablespoon  at  a  dose, 
when  first  discovered.  See  that  the  lamb 
sucks  four  or  five  times  daily,  but  not 
too  much  at  a  time,  as  some  of  them  are 
so  stiff  they  are  not  able  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  Keep  them  in  until  they  are  able 
to  run  around  lively.  h.  b.  perky. 

New  York. 


NOWyou 

get  away  once  in  a  ; 
while  if  you  havea 
De  Laval  Milker 


THE  De  Laval  Milker  enables  one  person 
to  milk  two  to  three  times  as  many  cows 
as  can  be  milked  by  hand.  On  many 
farms  where  the  whole  family  was  required 
to  do  the  milking  the  old  way,  now  with  a 
De  Laval  Milker  one  person  can  easily  do  the 
milking  while  the  rest  of  the  family  can  get 
away  occasionally,  thus  overcoming  one  of 
the  big  drawbacks  of  dairying. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  many  advantages 
in  having  a  De  Laval  Milker.  Besides  sav¬ 
ing  time  it  does  better  work,  produces  more 
and  cleaner  milk,  and  keeps  the  cows'  udders 
and  teats  in  better  condition.  This  is  proven 
by  ten  years’  use  and  the  half  million  cows 
now  milked  the  De  Laval  Way. 


and  up 

for  * 

De  Laval 
MilKer 
Outfits 


See  Your 
De  Laval 
Agent 


De  Laval  Milker 

‘The  Better  WayqfMilking 
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|  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  | 

The  world’s  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.” 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 


A 
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—  for  hogs 

Palmo  Midds  quickly  builda 
bone,  muscle  and  fat  on 
pigs  and  hogs.  Nothingfat- 
tens  hogs  like  digestible 
crude  fat.  And  Palmo 
Midds  is  that  and  more. 


— for  cows 


Palmo  Midds  makes  an  ideal 
dairy  feed.  It  analzyes.highl  in 
protein  and  fat— low  in  fibre. 
Produces  heavy  milk  flow  and 
increases  butter  fat  content. 


-for  horses'' 

Palmo  Midds  as  a  horse  feed  has 
no  superior.  Palm  Oil  itself  is 
an  excellent  horse  conditioner. 
Produces  brilliant  coat  and 
keeps  horses  in  tip  top  shape. 


’Betterfeeding  Results  for  Less  Money' 

Read  These  Feeding  Results! 

“Put  34  pigs  on  Palmo  Midds  and  Tankage  and  in  21  days 
produced  850  lbs.  of  pork  at  a  cost  of  $36.30.  Cost  of 
producing  pork  4  kfc  per  pound.” 

“Used  Palmo  Midds  and  Tankage  and  produced  11,284 
lbs.  of  pork  in  65  days  at  a  cost  of  $553.05.  Cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  pork  less  than  5c  per  pound.” 

“My  herd  of  15  cows  dropped  off  4  gallons  of  milk  in  first 
two  days  after  supply  of  Palmo  Midds  was  exhausted.” 
VI  marketed  a  litter  of  pigs  190  days  old  that  averaged 
227  lbs.  per  head.  Fed  Palmo  Midds,  Soy  Bean  Meal  and 
Tankage.” 

Another  feeder  who' has  the  high  herd  and  high  cow  in  a 
Testing  Association  for  his  county,  credits  the  results  to 
Palmo  Midds. 

Consider  the  high  fat,  liberal  protein,  low  fibre  and  low- 
moisture  content  of  Palmo  Midds  and  you  will  appreciate 
why  it  produces  such  wonderful  results  at  so  little  cost. 

Make  This  Test 

Try  ten  sacks  of  Palmo  Midds.  Watch  results  for  thirty- 
days.  Do  this  and  you  will  never  be  without  Palmo  Midds. 
Your  dealer  probably  has  Palmo  Midds.  If  not,  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  arrange  with  him  to  supply  you 
promptly. 

The  Newsome  Feed  &  Grain  Co. 

102 Fifteenth  Street  ::  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Two-Horse 
Walter 
A.  Wood 
Mower 


Walter  A.  Wood  Line  Re-Established 

on  a  Permanent  Basis 

The  famous  Waiter  A.  Wood  Mower  is  again  offered  for  sale.  This  splendid  ma¬ 
chine,  long  an  Eastern  institution,  is  now  available  in  one  and  two-horse  sizes 

One  Horse,  3i£  ft.  cut 
Two-Horse,  4,  4v4,  5  and  6  It. 

Repairs  for  all  Walter  A.  Wood  machines — no  matter 
liow  old.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  direct  to  us. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

{New  Owners) 

2015-A  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
and  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Immediate  Shipment 
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PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 

White  Leghorns 

Send  for  ‘Booklet 


\ 


Low  Priced! 
Vigorous! 
Prolific! 
Healthy! 


£§ 
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I INWANHEAP 


I 

POULTRY  FARM  m 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


))))«((< 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

FROM  REAL  QUALITY  STOCK 

WHite  Leghorns  .  .  $  1 2.00  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  $  1 5.00 
S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  White  Wyandottes .  16.00 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

The  above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  The  same  rate  also  applies  to  larger 
orders.  For  smaller  shipments,  take  the  above  price  per  chick,  bht  add  75c  for 
orders  of  25  chicks  or  $1.00  for  orders  of  50  chicks. 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of 
chicks  wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will 
deliver  to  you  youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

¥  ¥  All  D  D  C  Poplar  Hill  Farm 

£T/\LL  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


U  pr^f  Tf^prv  PPTfFQ  on  the  tine  purebred  baby  chicks.  Same  high  C|PnK^  GLr 
IxLiyU  vLL/  I  xvlV^ILO  quality  and  good  service,  but  lower  prices. 

CDrriAI  CTAflf  Write  for  prices  on  extra  quality 
Or  CUl/VL  O  1  ULIv  chicks.  Our  literature  tells  the  story. 

25  80  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.00  $5.25  $10.00  $45.00  $  90.00 

S.C.&R.C.  lteds,  Bid. <fc  Wh. ltocks, Blk.  JIinorcas...  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.00  110.00 

.  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes .  3.75  6.75  13.00  62  00  120.00  1  00<%  LIVE 

White  Orpingtons .  4.00  7.25  14.00  67.00  /0 

BJk.  Jersey  (Hants,  Sil.  Spangled  H&mburgs .  6.00  11.00  20.00  95.00  DELIVERY 

Mixed  Heavies  (Not  Accredited)  $10.00  per  loo.  ADnPD  xonAV 

Mixed  Light  (Not  Accredited)  $8.00  per  100  ivumv. 

WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  2.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 

Per  25  SO  100 ' 

Mixed  Chicks .  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg..  2.50  4  50  8.00 

Basom’s  Brown  Leg....  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Parks’ Barred  Rocks..  8.00  5.50  10.00 

Basom’s  R.  I.  Reds  .  3.00  5.50  10  00 

Marry  Str,  Jersey  B.  G.  5.00  10.00  20.00 

Orders  for  less  than  100  add  He  per  chick ,  orders  for  500 
or  more  deduct  45c  per  chick ;  orders  for  1000  or  more  de¬ 
duct  lc  per  chick.  Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Or¬ 
ders  filled  promptly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  hand- 
lingstamp.  Let  us  book  your  order  early.  Reference  Rich¬ 
field  Bank.  J  uniat  a  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Fa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1926 

SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 
June  and  July 

ONE  MATING  ONLY  -The  Best 

50  '  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $5  50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  6.00  11. 00  52.50  100.00 

Broiler  Chicks  Asst.  H.  B.  5  50  10  00  47.50  90.00 

Broiler  Chicks  Asst.  L.  B.  5.00  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100  per  cent  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Bank  Reference.  Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY  R  1  Box  10  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


J 

CHIX 


Cliicli  Prices 

SMASHED-SMASHED-SMASHED 

Our  15th  year  Hatching.  Heavy'  laying  strain 
tested  for  laying  each  year.  Ti  1-Sc  up  per 
chick.  White,  lllack,  Buff  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas.  and  Broilers.  Chicks  delivered  to 
y  our  ci  jor.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  s?0oper 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $10—100 ;  White 
Rocks,  $12 — 100;  Mixed  Light,  $7 — 100; 
Heavy,  $9 — 100.  lc.  added  if  less  than  100 
order.  100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 
free.  JACOB  NIEMONb,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Bo,  2. 


CHICKS: 


Our  10th 
Year 

$7  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range  Stock.  Rocks  and  Reds,  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn,  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


White  Leghorna  $2.50 

Barred  Rocks  3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  3.00 

Light  Mixed  2.25 

Heavy  Mixed  2.60  , 

P'necrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 


■From  Hens  That  Li 

60 

100 

500 

$4.50 

$8  00 

$37.50 

6.60 

10.00 

47.50 

6.50 

10.00 

47.60 

4.00 

8.00 

37.50 

4.50 

9.00 

42.50 

Free  from  diseases;  safe  delivery. 

\V  hlte  Rocks,  Barred  It  oiks, 
Rhode  Island  lteds,  lie  eueh ; 
White  Leghorns,  lOe  each.  Safe 
delivery.  MIFFLIN  HATCHERY  Mifflin,  Fa. 


CHICKS 


Mixed  or  Broilers .  #8  per  100 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  .  7  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  _TO  per  100 


Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


25  50  too 

Reds  ....  $3  00  $5  50  $10.00 

Rocks....  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorns.  2.50  4.50  8.00 

H’vyMxd.  2.50  4.50  8  00 

Free  range.  100o£  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVEK  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


IMPORTED  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Males  head  our  first  grade  Pure  Barron  strain 
matings.  Pedigrees  272-314.  First  grade  chicks, 
July  delivery,  only  12c  Prepaid.  March  cockerels, 
from  same  stock,  &3.50  each.  10  for  820. 

R.  T.  EWING  Atlantic,  Pa. 


CIS<  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  From  our 
I  \  own  free  range  flock.  10094  live  de¬ 

livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


\WTANY  I /ALLEY  CHICKS 


THE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  ship  C. 


Postpaid  prices  on  :  25  50 

s.  c.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns  $3.00  $5.50 
Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  3.50  6.50 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  4  00  7.50 

Broiler  Chicks  2.50  5  00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  — Write  Now. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  104,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


O.  D. 
100 
$10.00 
12  00 
14  00 
9.00 


PULLETS 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

We  are  sold  out  on  8-10  wks.,  but  we  still  have  a  limited  num 
her  of  3-4-5  mos.  old.  Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themselves 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2  25  $4.25  $8  00 
S.  O.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  2.50  4.75  9.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

100$  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage.  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 


DAD  V  Mixed  or  Broiler . $  7  per  100 

D  r\  D  f  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn .  8  per  100 

CLJ  I  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  !t  per  100 

<1  I  A  s.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  10  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FAIRVIKW  1’OU/ntY  KA KM,  Millerstonn,  l*a.  R,  D.  No.  3 


Per  100  Per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  $9  I  R.  I.  Reds .  $10 

White  Leghorns .  8  |  Mixed .  7 

Write  for  cat.  &  price  list.  STONY  POINT  HATCHERY,  Richfield.  Ps. 

Martin’s  w^andotte  Chicks  10c 

Special  Matings,  15c.  White  Rocks,  same  price. 
Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  100$  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  10c;  Reds,  lOc;  heavy  mixed,  8c. 
100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

IS.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

Minorca  chicks  now  12c  each,  White  Leghorns  9c 
and  R.  I.  Reds  10c;  Broiler  chicks,  heavy.  9c. 

MINORCA  FARM  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Pullets 


JERSEY  REACH  GIANTS,  8.  C.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  Eight  weeks  to  three  months 
old.  Ready  for  shipment. 

0LIN  J.  H0PKINS0N  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


o (JTV  Single  Comb  W.  Leghorns.  8c  ;  Barred  Rocks, 
I,  f1|  A  9e  >  Light  Mixed.  7o  ;  Heavy  Mixed,  8e  Safe 
v  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

Willow  Lane  Hatchery  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Assorted .  $7  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  10  per  100 
100%  live  delivery  guar.  Postpaid. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY.  Milleutuwn,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Offering  for  shipment  during  May  and  June,  8  to  10-wk.- 
old  pullets,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test.  at  $1.25  each.  CE0ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  H.  J. 


WU/usnrlnlla  Stock,  Chicks.  Also  2-4-6  wks.  old.  Oata 

.  njdllUUUC  log.  BOWDEN.  Wyandutte  Specialist.  Minslicld,  0. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  June  20,  1920,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

During  the  past  few  years  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  farm  products,  especially  in 
and  around  New  York  City  has  become 
very  particular  in  his  demand  for  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  has  a  color  pleasing  to  tiie  eye. 
In  purchasing  sweet  corn,  a  yellow  or 
golden  variety  is  preferred  to  a  white 
one  or  a  mixture  of  any  other  colors.  Peo¬ 
ple  prefer  a  red  apple  rather  than  a  green¬ 
ing  or  a  russet ;  a  black  raspberry  is  not 
in  demand  when  one  can  purchase  the 
red  varieties.  When  lie  buys  eggs  the 
New  York  consumer  is  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  for  an  egg  with  a  chalk  white 
shell  and  a  lemon-colored  yolk.  On  the 
other  hand  the  people  in  New  England 
prefer  the  brown  egg  and  a  rich  orange- 
colored  yolk.  This  preference  for  white 
eggs  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
popularity  of  the  White  Leghorn  hen. 

Poultrymen  who  are  producing  eggs 
for  the  consumer  who  demands  pale 
yolks  must  feed  liis  birds  accordingly.  Too 
liberal  feeding  of  green  stuff  will  produce 
these  “grass”  or  dark  yolks.  At  Farm- 
ingdale  we  have  been  able  to  produce  a 
lemon-colored  yolk  by  keeping  the  birds 
confined  to  the  houses  until  4  P.  M.  when 
they  are-  allowed  out  in  the  yards,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  feeding  of  scratch  grain.  If 
the  birds  are  allowed  out  at  noon  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  morning  so  much  green  stuff 
would  be  eaten  that  dark  yolks  would 
result,  furthermore  the  consumption  of 
mash  would  be  lowered  and  consequent¬ 
ly  fewer  eggs  produced.  In  cases  where 
green  stuff  is  cut  and  fed  to  the  birds, 
one  bran  sack  full  per  day  is  sufficient 
for  300  birds. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  no 
other  changes  are  made  in  our  feed  for¬ 
mulas,  except  the  amount  of  cod  liver 
oil,  if  used  at  all,  is  reduced  from  14 
pint  per  100  birds  to  one  pint  per  1,000. 

Farmingdale  Feeding  Schedule. — 0  A. 
M.,  7  lbs.  of  soaked  oat  and  milk  mixture 
per  100  birds  (2*4  condensed  buttermilk, 
414  soaked  oats).  11  A.  M.,  4  lbs.  soaked 
oats,  per  100  birds,  fed  as  scratch  grain. 
4  P.  M.,  entire  daily  allowance  of  scratch 
grain.  All  the3r  will  clean  Tip.  Mash, 
shell  and  water  available  at  all  times. — 
I).  IL  Horton,  Supervisor  Egg-laying  Con¬ 
test. 

***** 

During  the  thirty-fourth  week  of  the 
fourth  Farmingdale  contest  the  1,000  pul¬ 
lets  laid  4,103  eggs  or  58.6  per  cent.  If 
this  percentage  were  figured  ou  a  “lien- 
day”  basis  it  would  be  a  62  per  cent 
production.  The  birds  have  laid  a  total 
to  date  of  113.524  eggs,  which  is  1,S27 
eggs  more  than  the  total  to  date  at  the 
end  of  the  thirty-fourth  week  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — Norman  C. 
Jones  and  C.  T.  Darby,  57  eggs ;  W.  S. 
Hannah  &  Son,  and  W.  J.  Bryan  New- 
house,  56  eggs;  Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  Fusner’s  Poultry 
Farm,  and  White  Acres,  55  eggs. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  eaeli 
with  the  number  of  eggs  Hid  by  each 
team  since  November  1.  1923,  are: 

White  Leghorns. — -Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  YC,  1,571 ; 
Howard  P.  Corsa,  Pa.,  1,569 ;  Cedarliurst 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,551 ;  C.  II.  Mis- 
ner,  Pa.,  1,546;  Norman  C.  Jones,  Del., 
1,479  ;  George  B.  Ferris,  Mich.,  1,462. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  1,592;  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  1.401 ;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,303. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — IL  IV.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y.,  1,370;  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Canada,  1,320;  Howard  A. 
Wells,  N.  Y.,  1.301. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1.437;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  1,247. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan 

Newhouse,  W.  Va.,  1,204. 

$  $  $  $  $ 


The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
lant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


follows : 

Date 

Hig: 

h  Low 

Coi: 

June  19 

81 

54 

Clear. 

June  20 

84 

48 

Clear. 

June  21 

S4 

36 

Clear. 

June  22 

80 

56 

Cloudy. 

June  23 

73 

58 

Showers. 

June  24 

94 

54 

Clear. 

June  25 

95 

52 

Clear. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov- 
rn  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant 
une  25:  Whites,  39c;  browns,  39c;  me- 

iiimc 


Lame  Chicks 

Can  you  advise  me  in  regard  to  lame 
chicks?  They  are  three  weeks  old;  I 
find  them  in  'the  morning  with  feet 
curled  up  and  unable  to  use  them.  The 
feet  are  turned  over  to  one  side. 

Chemung,  N.  Y.  MRS.  c.  R.  F. 

If  these  chicks  are  confined  within 
doors,  let  them  out  upon  the  ground  and 
into  the  sunlight,  giving  them  a  suitable 
run,  upon  clean  grass  if  possible.  The 
addition  of  cod  liver  oil  to  their  feed, 
three  or  four  teaspoons  daily  per  100 
chicks,  mixed  into  a  little  mash,  should 
also  help.  Chicks  will  not  stand  con¬ 
finement  to  brooders  or  indoors  for  more 
than  two  or  three  weeks  without  losing 
the  use  of  their  legs  and  the  remedy  is 
outdoor  sunlight  or  cod  liver  oil,  or  both. 

M.  B.  D. 


will  tell  you  how  to  short 
en  the  time,  make  chicks 
mature  earlier,  lay  and 
make  more  profit  for 
you.  A  complete,  au¬ 
thoritative  treatise  on 
poultry  feeding.  Sent 

free.  Send  us  your  feed 
dealer’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress. 

Collis  Products  Co. 
Clinton,  Iowa 
Dept.  305 


USOL  FLY  SPRAY 

Keeps  Cows  Contented  from  Sunrise  to  Sunset 
USOL  FLY  SPRAY  will  free  your  animals  from 
the  fly  pest.  Your  cows  will  keep  in  good  con¬ 
dition  during  fly  time — milk  yields  won’t  shrink. 
Will  not  blister  hide  or  gum  up  and  discolor  hair. 
Easy  to  use,  leaves  no  unpleasant  odor. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  prices. 
AGENTS  WANTED! 

STANDARD  TAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1  Chestnut  St.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O  D/ 


Semi  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  ami  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  fioeks 


Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.&  Br.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00 

Bd.  Kocks.  K.  I.  Beds .  3.011  5.50  10. 00 

White  Kocks. (Wh.  Wyandottes  3  50  6  50  12.00 
Broiler  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 


MINGOVILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  210,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


BABY  OHICKS 


25 

SO 

lOO 

500 

lOOO 

White  Leghorns 

$2.50  $4.50 

$8.00  $38.00 

$  75.00 

Barred  Kocks 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

Silver-I/c’d  Wynnd’s 

3.50 

0.50 

12.00 

55.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

Assorted  Chicks 

2.50 

4  5) 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

Light  Mixed  Chicks 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

33.00 

05.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  You  may  order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


/■QUALITY  CHIX-} 

$10  Per  100,  Delivered 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns _  $2.25  $4.25  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

8.  C.  R.I.  Reds .  8.25  5.75  IT. GO 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  8.75  7.00 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Ol  der  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  wm.  nace,  MeAlUterrille,  i*». 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Best  quality  free  range 

stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  before  placing  your 
order.  FISHER  BROS.  Atlantic,  Pa. 

O  P  Ufhilo  I  otrhnrnc  Pullets  sir<?d  l,y  Wyckoff  special 
O.  U.  nniie  Lognorns  mating  males.  AlsopureWyckoff 

cockerels  for  safe.  10NGACRES  POULTRY  FARM,  Pearl  River,  N.Y. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


Pure  strain.  None  better  chicks.  ALL 
MATINGS  NOW  #10—100.  Add  50e  for  less. 
Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock,  strong 
chix,  prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  order  to 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  12c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Hundred 

White  Leghorns,  $8  hundred.  Mixed  heavy 
breeds,  $8  hundred.  Prepaid.  Strong  chicks.  Guar, 
sat.  Circular.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM.  McClure,  Pa. 


SC  DCnr'IIir'IfC  $10  Per  hundred;  Mixed  Heavy 
•  v«  KED  l  uIUij  Bieeds  for  Broilers,  $8. 
Laywell  Farm  Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Day-Old  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEYS 

for  July  delivery  at  Sixty -live  cents  eaeli  and  Twen. 
ty-seveu  cents  postal  handling.  These  will  be  ready  for 
tile  holiday  markets.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM.  Plymouth,  N.  H 


SQUAB  ©  BOOK  ©  FREE 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
\  Write  at  once  for  free  40-page  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it.  You 
will  be  surprised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SOUAR  CO. 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


PARDEE'! 
ERFECT 
K  K  1 


N 


DUCKLINGS 


"  THE  WORLD  S  BEST.” 

Sale  of  breeders. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip.  N.Y. 


•N 


J 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Sale  to  District  of  Trustee’s 
Property 

One  of  our  school  trustees  wishes  to 
sell  a  piece  of  ground  to  school  district 
adjoining  present  school  property.  Is  it 
lawful  for  a  trustee  to  do  this,  even 
though  it  is  voted  at  a  meeting  to  buy 
the  property?  After  offering  the  prop¬ 
erty  could  trustee  'then  convey  the  prop¬ 
erty  to  a  friend,  and  friend  then  sell  to 
the  district?  Could  trustee  “get  around 
the  law”  in  that  way?  It  is  my  recol¬ 
lection  you  have  stated  it  is  unlawful 
for  a  trustee  to  be  interested  in  any  con¬ 
tract  with  the  district.  G.  D.  G. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Section  2S5  of  the  education  law  plain¬ 
ly  provides  that  a  trustee  shall  not  be 
interested,  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
contract  which  he  makes  in  behalf  of  the 
district. 

Furthermore  Section  1S6S  of  the  penal 
law  provides  as  follows:  “A  public  of¬ 
ficer  or  school  officer  who  is  authorized 
to  sell  or  lease  any  property,  or  make 
any  contract  in  his  official  capacity,  or 
to  take  part  in  making  any  such  sale, 
lease  or  contract,  who  voluntarily  be¬ 
comes  interested  individually  in  such 
sale,  lease  or  contract,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  except  in  cases  where  such  sale, 
lease  or  contract,  or  payment  under  the 
same,  is  subject  to  audit  or  approval  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.” 

The  above  sections  of  law  do  not  pre¬ 
clude  a  trustee  from  being  interested  in 
any  contract  in  which  his  own  school  dis¬ 
trict  is  not  a  party.  The  trustee  may 
convey  his  own  property  to  any  individual 
and  said  individual,  not  being  a  trustee, 
may  contract  to  sell  his  own  property  to 
the  school  district  in  which  he  lives. 

D.  B.  D. 


Tuition  for  Temporary 
Resident 

At  the  school  meeting  recently  held  in 
this  district  it  was  brought  up  that  not 
any  non-resident  should  attend  our 
school.  My  granddaughter  comes  to  live 
with  us  each  Fall  and  Winter,  and  of 
course  we  send  her  to  school.  The  owner 
of  this  farm  (which  we  manage)  pays 
taxes  in  this  district,  $77  this  year.  Can 
they  compel  us  to  be  appointed  guar¬ 
dian  of  this  child  before  sending  her?  We 
have  her  owing  to  her  mother’s  ill-health. 
There  are  only  three  other  pupils  that 
attend  the  school.  The  real  cause  of  this 
dispute  is  that  the  owner  of  this  farm 
has  considerable  other  property  and  pays 
a  larger  tax  in  another  district,  and  the 
trustee  has  unsuccessfully  tried  to  get 
all  the  property  assessed  in  this  district. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  T.  R. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  your  grand¬ 
daughter  comes  to  live  with  you  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  home  she  may  be 
deemed  a  resident  of  your  district.  How¬ 
ever,  if  her  purpose  in  coming  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  school  facilities  she  probably  will  be 
held  to  be  a  non-resident.  It  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  practice  to  charge  tuition  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  attendance  of  non-resident 
pupils,  when  such  pupils  are  actually 
non-residents,  but  any  trustee  may  as 
well  attempt  to  lift  himself  by  his  boot¬ 
straps  as  to  use  this  method  of  vengeance 
against  a  little  child  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  force  an  enlargement  of 
the  district.  You  may  appeal  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  a  decision. 
The  following  decisions  handed  down  by 
the  Commissioner  will  be  of  interest : 

“On  questions  affecting  the  right  of  a 
child  to  attend  school,  the  decision  of 
the  department  will  be  liberally  construed 
in  favor  of  such  child.” 

“Where  a  child  14  years  of  age,  re¬ 
sides  in  a  district  with  a  brother  by 
whom  he  is  supported  and  cared  for,  his 
parents  living  without  the  district  and 
as  a  separate  family  and  not  supplying 
the  other  necessary  support  of  such 
child,  it  will  be  held  that  the  boy  is  en¬ 
titled  to  attend  school  in  the  district  in 
which  his  brother  resides.” 

“Where  it  is  established  that  a  child 
of  school  age  moves  into  a  particular  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  the 
benefits  of  the  school  and  intends  to  re¬ 
main  there  only  temporarily,  such  child 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  non-resident 
pupil.”  D.  B.  D. 


Giving  Contract  to  Trustee 

In  our  last  annual  school  meeting  held 
May  4,  1926,  the  usual  business  was 
gone  over,  until  it  came  to  bidding  on 
the  cutting,  of  12  cords  of  schoolhoiise 
wood.  This  contract  was  awarded  to  the 
trustee.  Another  man  has  usually  cut 
the  wood.  It  has  always  been  the  cus¬ 


tom  in  this  district,  and  was  followed 
this  year  that  the  job  should  be  let  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  The  bids  started  at 
$5  per  cord  and  the  last  bid  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  heard  was  $3.  This  is  the  bid  the 
Chairman  put  before  the  house.  The  clerk 
recorded  this  bid  on  the  minutes.  There 
are  several  in  the  district,  including  the 
chairman,  who  say  that  the  other  man 
made  bid  of  $2.75.  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting  the  minutes  were  read  and  ap¬ 
proved.  Will  the  people  in  the  district 
now  have  to  abide  by  the  minutes  in  the 
clerk’s  record  ?  D.  c. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Section  285  of  the  education  law  states 
that  “No  trustee  shall  be  interested,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contract 
which  he  makes  in  behalf  of  the  district.” 
Your  trustee  may  not  legally  contract 
to  do  this  work  for  pay. 

The  approved  minutes  stand  as  the 
record  of  your  meeting  and  should  gov¬ 
ern  the  action  of  your  trustee.  d.  b.  d. 


Ill-treatment  of  Child  by 
Unruly  Pupils 

We  own  and  live  on  a  farm  and  pay 
big  taxes.  We  started  our  little  girl  to 
school  here  in  our  district,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  there  mistreat  her  badly.  Two  of 
the  girls  almost  as  large  as  women, 
caught  our  little  girl  and  held  her  while 
a  boy  kicked  her,  and  the  teacher  stood 
and  looked  on  and  never  said  a  word. 
They  would  push  our  little  girl  over  the 
seats  and  try  to  hurt  her ;  she  is  a  very 
quiet  child.  She  would  tell  the  teacher 
and  ask  'her  if  she  would  make  the  chil¬ 
dren  let  her  alone,  and  the  teacher  would 
pay  no  attention  to  her.  I  asked  the 
teacher  not  to  let  the  children  mistreat 
our  little  girl  and  she  would  not  listen 
to  me.  The  teacher  would  get  mad  in 
school  and  throw  herself  on  the  floor  and 
lie  there  and  cry.  We  stood  this  as  long 
as  we  could,  and  then  we  went  to  the 
trustee  and  told  him  and  he  said  he 
could  do  nothing.  One  of  those  girls 
who  was  coming  there  to  school  did  not 
belong  in  our  district,  but  the  trustee 
refused  to  send  her  away  to  her  own 
district.  We  had  to  take  our  little  girl 
out  or  have  her  hurt  or  maybe  killed. 
One  of  those  girds  I  speak  of  started  at 
the  village  school,  and  she  was  so  mean 
that  they  all  said  she  almost  risked  the 
whole  school,  and  they  turned  her  out 
of  school.  She  came  to  our  district  and 
does  just  as  she  pleases  now.  Do  you 
think  it  is  right  for  us  to  have  to  take 
our  little  girl  to  town  school  and  pay 
tuition  for  her,  when  we  are  taxpayers 
here?  Do  you  think  the  superintendent 
of  the  schools  could  do  anything  in  this 
matter  ?  mrs.  o.  r.  s. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  trustee  lias  authority  to  correct 
the  situation.  It  is  his  business  to  lay 
down  the  rules  under  which  the  school 
shall  be  governed.  If  a  non-resident 
pupil,  who  already  has  been  expelled 
from  the  village  school,  is  causing  a  lot 
of  this  trouble  the  first  act  of  the  trus¬ 
tee  should  be  to  _  deny  her  any  further 
school  p-rivileges  in  the  district.  School 
communities  should  exercise  a  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  the  selection  of  trustees,  and 
trustees,  as  a  class,  need  to  become  more 
conversant  with  their  powers  and  duties. 
If  your  district  superintendent  is  a  ser¬ 
viceable  man  he  will  see  that  your  chil¬ 
dren  are  accorded  justice  in  the  school 
in  your  own  district.  0.  b.  d. 

Corporal  Punishment; 
Tardy  Attendance 

1.  Has  a  school  teacher  a  right  to 
whip  a  child  black  and  blue  with  rubber 
hose  so  one  could  see  the  marks  on  him 
a  week  after  he  was  whipped?  What 
could  be  done  about  it?  2.  Has  any 
parent  a  right  to  keep  an  11-year-old 
boy  out  of  school  every  morning  to  go 
with  milk  to  the  cheese  factory,  and 
then  send  him  to  school  9.30  to  10  o’clock, 
and  has  the  teacher  a  right  not  to  mark 
him  late  to  school?  E.  L.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Teachers  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  parental  authority  in  the 
matter  of  discipline.  Excessive  punish¬ 
ment  and  cruelty,  of  course,  are  unlawful. 

2.  No.  D.  B.  D. 


THE  HENYARD 


Feeding  Young  Turkeys 

I  have  raised  turkeys  for  three  years 
with  pretty  good  success.  I  fed  rolled 
oats,  cottage  cheese  and  hard-boiled  eggs 
finely  cut  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  this  is  a  lot  of  work  where  one  has 
a  hundred  or  more  little  turks.  I  expect 
to  have  about  this  number  this  year  and 
would  like  to  feed  them  a  dry  mash. 
Could  you  give  me  a  good  recipe  for  my 
mash?  mrs.  w.  h. 

New  York. 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
has  recommended  the  following  mash  for 
young  turkeys,  beginning  the  feeding  on 
the  ninth  day :  Oornmeal*  six  parts ; 
wheat  bran,  four  parts ;  wheat  middlings, 


two  parts;  dry  milk,  two  parts,  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  one  part.  There  is  little  agree¬ 
ment  upon  the  part  of  turkey  raisers  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  best  method  of 
feeding  or  what  the  best  foods  are.  You 
will  find  in  previous  issues  of  this  paper 
excellent  articles  by  various  people  who 
have  been  successful  in  rearing  turkeys, 
who  describe  their  methods.  Feeding  and 
care  of  fowls  have  been  pretty  well 
standardized  by  the  various  experiment 
stations,  but  turkeys  still  thrive  or  re¬ 
fuse  to  thrive  under  a  multitude  of 
systems,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  lay 
down  any  definite  rules  of  procedure  in 
their  care  that  will  find  general  accept¬ 
ance.  If  I  had  previously  been  success¬ 
ful  in  rearing  these  birds  and  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  what  seemed  to  me  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  plan,  I  should  hesitate  to  change  it. 

M.  B.  0. 


Gapes 

Will  you  give  me  a  remedy  or  pre¬ 
ventive  for  gapes  in  small  chicks? 

Harrington,  Del.  J.  w. 

Gape  worms  are  picked  up  from  old 
ground  long  used  by  chickens  or  older 
fowls  and  are  to  be  avoided  by  raising 
young  chicks  upon  new  ground  that  has 
not  become  infected  by  the  worms  from 
previous  occupants.  They  are  also  found 
in  earth  worms  eaten,  and  where  they  are 
numerous  it  is  well  to  keep  the  flocks 
of  small  chicks  confined  until  the  dew  is 
off  in  the  morning  and  for  a  short  time 
after  showers,  these  being  1  ie  periods 
when  earth  worms  are  most  l.kely  to  be 
picked  up.  Prevention  is  better  than 
attempts  at  cure,  though  these  worms 
may  be  removed  by  a  loop  of  horsehair 
inserted  into  the  windpipe  and  turned 
about  or  by  a  feather,  the  tip  of  which 
has  been  dipped  into  turpentine  and 
which  is  used  in  the  same  way.  Chicks 
with  gapes  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock,  to  prevent  spread  of  the  parasites 
from  them.  M.  B.  D. 


Blood  Clots  in  Eggs 

I  am  keeping  about  .100  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hens;  they  have  been  laying  from 
50  to  75  per  cent  since  last  November, 
hatched  last  May.  I  retail  my  eggs,  and 
as  I  keep  *my  hens  apart  from  the 
roosters  only  when  I  want  to  hatch  some 
eggs  in  May,  I  have  a  good  trade  and 
get  top  price  for  eggs.  Occasionally  I 
have  a  complaint  of  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  being  streaked  with  blood,  so  that 
the  egg  is  not  fit  for  use.  This  is  liable 
to  hurt  the  sale  of  my  eggs.  Can  you 
give  me  the  cause  and  prevention?  Oc¬ 
casionally  I  lose  a  bird  through  protru¬ 
sion  of  the  oviduct.  A.  E.  S. 

Cumberland,  Md. 

Blood  appears  in  some  eggs  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  bursting  of  a  small  blood  ves¬ 
sel  in  the  ovary  when  the  yolk  is  started 
on  its  way  to  become  enclosed  in  the 
white  and  the  shell.  There  is  no  way  of 
preventing  it,  but  such  eggs  may  easily 
be  detected  by  candling  and  removed. 
Hold  the  egg  before  the  candling  light 
and  give  it  a  quick  turn  to  bring  any 
blood  clot  within  to  view.  The  pro¬ 
trusion  of  the  oviduct  may  be  caused  by 
heavy  laying  or  some  inflammatory  trou¬ 
ble  and  is  not  uncommon  in  flocks  that 
are  heavily  fed  and  closely  confined.  It 
is  more  frequently  seen  in  flocks  of  pul¬ 
lets  laying  heavily  in  the  Spring.  Less 
forcing  conditions  in  feeding  and  care 
may  be  expected  to-  minimize  this  trou¬ 
ble  and  the  use  of  more  green  food  or 
an  occasional  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  1  lb. 
to  each  100  birds,  is  helpful.  The  salts 
may  be  dissolved  in  the  day’s  supply  of 
drinking  water  or  mixed  with  a  moist 
mash,  so  distributed  that  each  fowl  gets 
its  share.  M.  b.  D. 


JenRs:  “Who  is  more  satisfied,  the 
man  with  a  million  or  the  poor  man  with 
six  children?”  Jones:  “The  poor  man. 
The  man  with  a  million  wants  more.” — 
Credit  Lost. 


We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid  _1  00%  live  delivery 
of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy, *.bred-to-Iay 
flocks.  White  Leghorns,  8c ;  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  9c; 
Anconas,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  8.  C-  Reds,  10c; 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorcas,  11c;  Mixed,[8c.  Orders  less  than  lOOchicks  lc  more. 
SILVER  LAKE  EGQ  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  IND. 


STRICKLER’S  JULY  CHICKS 

Hatches,  July  6-13-20  27.  Large  Type  Tan- 
cred-Barron  English  S.  G.  White  Leghorns, 
269-egg  line  matings.  No  lights  used;  chicks 
are  extra  hardy  and  vigorous.  Thorobred 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped  parcel 
post,  prepaid, 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
at  $9  per  100,  $44  per  500,  $87  per  1,000.  Cir¬ 
cular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Bor  R  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.75  $7 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.25  4.25  8 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  2.75  5.25  lo 

Mixed  Chicks .  2  00  3.75  7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  Post¬ 
paid.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Valley  View 
Chicks 


25  50  100 

B.  Rocks _ $2.50  $4.75  $9.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leg..  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Mixed .  2.00  3.75  7.00 

Carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM,  N.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  McAlistervlIie.  I'a. 


-  - - -  —  »»  “no  xjkxi  i  nuttn,  tcsiEu .  rui litre 

raised.  Wyckoff  and  Hollywood  strain  Leghorns.  Vibert’s 
strain  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Pullets  shipped  on  approval. 

A.  H.  Fingar,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm,  Ellzavllle,  N.Y. 

Member  I.  B.  C.  Association 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $2.25 
S.  C.  B.  Rocks  2.75 
S.  C.  R. I.  Reds  2.75 
Mixed  Chicks.  2.00 


50  100 

$4.25  $  8 
5.25  1  0 

5.25  10 

3.75  7 


Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  McAlistervlIie,  Fa.  K,  1).  2 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  7c.  100%  live  delivery, 
P.  O,  paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  T.  J.  EH  KEN  ZELLER 

R.  F.  1).  Jio.  2  McAlistervlIie,  Pa. 


Mixed  .  $  7  per  ioo 

S.  (J.  W.  Leghorns..  8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks., .  10  per  100 

„  ...  Re*3*5 .  10  per  100 

Special  pnees  on  500  lots.  100%  livedeli-ery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  orwrite  for  ee  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  MeAlls.ervllle,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Jersey  niacK  'riant  Jkfi chix,  breeding  stock  now 
half  price.  FISH  FARMS  Mystic,  Conn. 


Cfl  Nice  White  Wyandotte  Pullets,  first  of  April  hatch, 
JU  $1-50  each.  Carl  Lorn,  Castleton,  N.  Y.  It  0.  1 


Single  Comb  While  Leghorn  Pullets 

for  sale.  $1.00each.  E.  P.  BALDWIN,  Shelter  Island,  N.Y. 


r  UII6IO  Adam  Seabury  Sayyille, 

Member  National  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Club. 


Pullets,  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 

weeks  old,  $1.00  each.  UNITED  EtiG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  N.  T. 


iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

A 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Little  Lame  Prince,  Muloek 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
The  Story  of  the  Bible 
Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  Y ork  City 

iiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiimiii 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 

BIG  PRICE  REDUCTION! 


>  -~jK  -V.e. 


Save 

MONEY! 

Send  in 
Your 

Order  Now ! 


White  Leghorns 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

$2.75  $5.00  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barred  Rocks 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

$3.25  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50  $100.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

$3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices  for  Special  Matings 


Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  and  special  hand¬ 
ling  charges  prepaid.  No  chicks  sent  C.  O.  D. 
No  order  for  less  than  25  chicks.  If  you  wish 
chicks  shipped  special  delivery,  remit  15c  for 
25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100  chicks. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Address  Dept.  9 
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July  10,  1920 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigued  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Kerlin’s  Grand  View  Poultry  Farm, 
Center  Hall,  Pa. 

Gentlemen :  I  received  the  consign¬ 
ment  of  chicks,  also  advice  from  the  post¬ 
master  stating  that  you  had  wired  me 
telling  that  the  chicks  were  my  property 
and  not  to  return  them.  According  to 
law  and  the  rules  of  legitimate  business, 
these  chicks  were  not  my  property  and  I 
feel  that  I  have  been  treated  very  un¬ 
fairly  in  this  deal. 

In  the  first  letter  I  sent  to  you,  I 
asked  for  a  quotation  on  500  chicks  to 
be  shipped  on  May  3,  4,  5  or  6 ;  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  quotation,  accepted  the  price, 
and  in  good  faith  sent  you  my^  check 
covering  the  cost  of  the  chicks.  You  ac¬ 
knowledged  receipt  of  my  order  stating 
definitely  that  shipment  would  be  made 
the  first  week  in  May.  On  March  31,  at 
least  a  week  before  it  was  time  to  put  the 
eggs  in  the  incubator  for  my  chicks,  I 
wrote  you  asking  you  if  you  could  make 
the  shipment  on  May  3  and  received  your 
reply  in  the  affirmative.  Several  days 
prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  shipment  of 
the  chicks  I  received  a  form  post-card 
stating  that  there  would  be  a  slight  de¬ 
lay  in  the  shipment.  This  arrangement 
not  conforming  with  my  previous  plans 
I  immediately  notified  you  that  I  either 
wanted  the  chicks  shipped  on  May  3  or 
cancel  my  order  and  return  my  check  on 
that  date.  In  case  there  had  been  a  mis¬ 
understanding  I  wired  you  again  and 
confirmed  it  with  a  letter  stating  condi¬ 
tions  in  det  lilT  On  May  IT  I  received 
your  telegraui  stating  that  you  were  de¬ 
termined  to  ship  regardless.  I  answered 
your  telegram  stating  that  I  absolutely 
refused  to  accept  chicks  but  nevertheless 
you  shipped  and  wired  the  postmaster 
as  stated  before.  The  chicks  arrived  yes¬ 
terday  and  at  the  present  time  I  have  509 
chicks  approximately  two  weeks  old  un¬ 
der  my  brooders,  therefore  I  have  your 
shipmen*:  of  500  chicks  on  my  hands  and 
unable  to  provide  any  means  of  taking 
care  of  them.  , 

After  reviewing  the  details  of  this  deal, 
in  the  spirit  of  fairness,  I  feel  that  your 
common  sense  will  tell  you  that  you  have 
not  lived  up  to  your  contract  and  leave 
me  the  victim  of  your  unfairness. 

New  York.  a.  p.  green. 

The  above  letter  of  the  subscriber  is 
a  clear  statement  of  the  transaction. 
Kerlin  Grand  View  Poultry  Farm  at 
first  contended  that  the  order  was  ac¬ 
cepted  subject  to  delay.  This  is  not  a 
fact.  Such  a  notice  was  sent  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  when  he  complained  that  chicks 
were  not  shipped  in  accordance  with  con¬ 
tract.  We  liav.e  not  found  Kerlin’s 
Grand  View  Poultry  Farm  satisfactory 
in  its  dealings  in  the  past.  The  point  in 
this  controversy  is  whether  a  poultryman 
has  any  rights  after  he  sends  remittauce 
for  baby  chicks  or  must  he  accept  chicks 
whenever  the  hatchery  gets  ready  to  ship 
them?  Is  a  hatchery,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  justified  in  refusing  to  cancel 
the  order?  Kerlin’s  Grand  View  Poultry 
Farm  is  a  member  of  the  International 
Baby  Chick  Association.  Poultry  con¬ 
cerns  that  have  no  better  regard  for  the 
customer  than  is  shown  in  this  case  put 
themselves  in  the  “gyp”  class  and  out¬ 
side  the  role  of  trustworthy  poultrymen. 
Such  poultrymen  or  hatcheries  cannot 
ply  their  trade  through  the  columns  of 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

We  have  a  number  of  times  suggested 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  necktie 
fakers,  but  we  withdraw  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  the  Kansas  City  den¬ 
tist’s  prescription  which  follows : 

A  Kansas  City  dentist  has  found  a 
unique  method  to  compete  with  mail  or¬ 
der  firms  that  send  unsolicited  articles  to 
persons  and  then  send  a  bill  a  couple  of 
days  later. 

The  dentist  received  a  package  con¬ 
taining  several  neckties,  followed  by  a 
letter  reading : 

“We  hope  you  like  the  neckties  we 
sent  you.  Inclosed  you  will  find  our 
bill  for  $5.” 

Resolving  on  reprisals,  the  dentist  went 
to  his  work  bench  and  there  took  two  old 
plates.  These  were  mailed  to  the  neck¬ 
tie  firm,  with  the  following  letter  : 

“I  hope  these  plates  will  fit  you  or 
some  of  your  help.  Inclosed  you  will 
find  my  bill  for  $100.  I  shall  expect  to 
receive  check  for  $95  by  return  mail.” 

I  subscribed  for  100  shares  of  Per¬ 
manent  Mortgage  stock  at  $13.50  a  share, 
thinking  that  I  could  get  my  money  back 
when  stock  was  paid  up.  I  inquired  in 
reference  to  selling  the  stock  and  the 
Permanent  Mortgage  Corp.,  100  Liv¬ 


ingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  informed  me  I 
would  have  to  sell  it  myself.  I  have  paid 
in  $700  and  have  received  four  stock  cer¬ 
tificates.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to 
discontinue  further  payments  and  lose 
the  $700?  J.  c. 

Connecticut. 

The  stock  of  the  Permanent  Mortgage 
Corp.  is  quoted  around  $5  per  share,  so 
that  the  investor  lias  already  paid  more 
on  the  contract  than  the  market  price  of 
the  stock.  The  fact  revealed  in  this  let¬ 
ter  that  after  an  investment  is  made  in  a 
stock,  the  owner  is  left  to  his  own  re¬ 
sources  to  dispose  of  it,  cannot  be  em¬ 
phasized  too  often.  The  above  company 
lias  been  the  subject  of  considerable  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau,  as  a  result  of  which  the  concern 
has  discontinued  the  sale  of  stock. 

Is  M.  Hein,  Inc.,  a  reliable  man  to 
ship  eggs  to?  He  has  been  canvassing 
this  territory  now  for  several  days,  try¬ 
ing  to  get  customers.  Promises  wonder¬ 
ful  prices,  but  I  wouldn’t  take  a  chance 
until  I  had  heard  from  you.  T.  t.  ii. 

New  York. 

We  can  find  no  rating  for  M.  Hein, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  and  we  would 
not  advise  shipping  to  any  concern  that 
has  no  estab’islied  financial  responsibility. 
Promises  of  prices  above  the  market,  as 
a  rule,  brand  the  concern  making  such 
promises  as  unworthy  of  confidence.  An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure. 


Dependable  Haulage 
Economically  Given 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  following  stock?  About 
six  years  ago  I  purchased  stock  in  the 
M.  V.  All-weather  Train  Controller  Co., 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  iNo  need  to  tell  you 
all  the  letters  they  have  sent  me  saying 
that  they  had  or  would  have  contracts 
for  their  train  controller  inventions  and 
would  soon  be  doing  business.  I  know 
next  to  nothing  about  their  standard  or 
prospects.  They  say  the  United  States 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  told 
the  railroads  that  they  must  have  safety 
equipments  installed  by  such  and  such  a 
time.  It  seenis-  to  me  this  time  must  be 
past,  also  they  have,  changed  their  name 
to  Burrows  Train  Control  Co.,  Inc.  All 
they  have  done  that  I  can  see  is  to  spend 
their  money  for  patents  and  official  ex¬ 
penses  and  agents’  traveling  expenses. 
I  do  not  see  where  the  stockholder  is 
going  to  have  anything  to  show  for  his 
investment.  Have  they  any  income? 
Stock  at  first  cost  $1  a  share,  but  today 
they  are  valuing  the  common  stock  at  $4 
per  share.  Can  you  tell  me  how  or  where 
to  find  out  how  to  sell  my  stock  at  the 
best  price?  s.  B.  N. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  M.  V.  All-weather  Train  Con¬ 
troller  Company’s  stock  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  is  one  of  the  promotions  that  have 
been  before  the  public  for  a  good  many 
years.  We  have  repeatedly  advised  our 
people  in  this  department  against  invest¬ 
ing  any  of  their  good  money  in  this 
proposition.  Stock  promoters  are  always 
able  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are 
just  about  ready  to  reap  a  harvest  and 
make  all  the  investors  rich.  We  don't 
know  of  any  market  for  this  stock  and 
we  fear  the  subscriber  in  question  will 
have  to  charge  the  amount  up  to  profit 
and  loss.  We  are  sorry  he  did  not  heed 
the  warning  published  previously  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  readers.  « 

On  page  S70,  I  notice  that  E.  G.  B.  is 
interested  in  the  subject  of  a  truss.  After 

several  years’  experience  with  the  - 

I  suggest  that  he  communicate  with  the 
manufacturer  of  this  device.  I  inclose 
some  of  their  literature.  I  am  not  an 
agent,  just  a  patron,  and  simply  writing 
this  line  as  a  bit  of  “missionary  work.” 

Florida.  G.  E.  s. 

Any  contrivance  for  holding  a  rupture 
may  be  successful  in  a  given  case,  even 
a  homemade  one.  The  objection  to  the 
“rupture  cure”  advertisers  is  that  they 
make  extravagant  and  unwarranted 
claims  and  charge  extortionate  prices 
for  their  devices.  Any  man  who  finds  a 
certain  truss  suited  to  his  condition  and 
reads  the  literature  of  the  makers  im¬ 
mediately  falls  for  the  idea  that  he  has 
discovered  something  marvelous  and 
wants  to  become  a  missionary.  He 
doesn’t  know  that  what  suits  him  would 


The  farmer’s  long  working  day  is  shortened 
by  the  Speed  Wagon’s  rapid  traveL 

His  marketing  is  less  restricted,  because  the 
Speed  Wagon  triples  his  trading  radius. 

His  transportation  hours  are  decreased  by 
the  Speed  Wagon’s  ability  to  carry  a  gen¬ 
erous  load  each  trip. 

More  specific, — his  haulage  costs  are  lessened 
because  the  Speed  Wagon  is  the  world's 
most  economical  commercial  car ,  computed 
on  any  basis. 


iV^-Tons  Capacity 
4- Cylinder  Chassis,  $1090 
6 -Cylinder  Chassis,  $1240 


Buy  Today 

ATear^hPay 

Prepare 

for  Winter  Profits 

r'OUR  next  winter’s  profits  de¬ 
pend  on  plenty  of  good,  sweet, 
juicy  Silage.  Your  Silage  crop  is  grow¬ 
ing.  If  you  don’t  provide  the  Silo 
now,  you  lose  the  opportunity  for  a 
whole  year  —  and  the  profits. 

Better  buy  now  on  the  Harder  easy- 
payment  plan  and  let  your  winter 
profits  help  pay  for  the  new  Silo. 

Write  for  prices,  terms  and 
booklet,  "Saving  with  Silos” 

Harder  Mfg.  Corp, 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


v=7 


HARDER  SILOS 


be  useless  to  a  thousand  others,  and  that 

what  would  suit  a  thousand  others  would  1111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111 

be  useless  to  him.  Of  course,  “rupture 
lock,”  “new  scientific  principles,”  etc., 
sound  convincing  to  him ;  that’s  what 
such  verbal  bunk  is  used  for. 


Mexican  bandits  have  freed  two  Amer¬ 
icans.’  It’s  no  more  than  fair,  •consider-' 
ing  what  Americans  do  with  bandits.  — 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.  OO,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Possible  Tuberculosis 

We  have  R.  I.  Red  hens.  They  have 
some  kind  of  disease.  They  get  lame ; 
then  they  begin  to  droop  and  have  diar¬ 
rhoea.  They  are  like  this  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  then  die.  The  intestines  are 
full  of  bunches  from  the  size  of  a  small 
pear  to  size  of  marbles,  the  liver  is  also 
full  of  the  bunches.  Is  this  disease  con¬ 
tagious?  F.  A.  L. 

These  fowls  are  probably  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  the  bunches  that  you 
noted  in  the  liver  and  other  internal  or¬ 
gans  being  the  tubercles <  which  give  that 
disease  its  name.  This  disease  is  a 
chronic  one,  for  which  there  is  no  rem¬ 
edy,  and  it  may  be  transmitted  from  one 
fowl  to  another  through  the  droppings. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  get  rid  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  birds  and  keep  other  and  healthy 
stock  in  their  f)lace,  not  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  life 
of  a  hen  is  short  and  the  flock  quickly 
replaced.  While  the  germs  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  quickly  succumb  to  sunlight  and 
fresh  air  when  exposed  to  these,  too 
many  poultry  houses  are  dark,  damp  and 
dirty,  affording  good  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
ease  germs  to  retain  their  virulence.  Sun¬ 
light,  fresh  air  and  cleanliness  of  quar¬ 
ters,  with  a  disposal  of  all  sick  birds, 
should  solve  your  problem.  M.  B.  D. 


Death  of  Chicks 

We  received  50  R.  I.  chicks  which 
seemed  lively  enough  when  they  arrived, 
but  the  next  day  they  began  dying,  and 
three  days  later  we  had  just  six  chicks 
left.  Our  coops  and  runs  are  all  new 
and  the  runs  are  on  a  sunny  grassy  lot. 
We  feed  a  stai’ting  feed,  and  the  chicks 
have  fresh  water  continually.  The  chicks 
seem  all  right  at  one  time  and  perhaps 
30  minutes  from  then  they  fall  either  on 
their  side  or  over  front  with  their  head 
and  neck  out  stiff.  In  both  cases  their 
legs  are  straight  out  in  back,  and  so  stiff 
we  can  scarcely  bend  them.  From  this 
stage  they  linger  three  or  four  hours; 
just  breathing  and  gasping  occasionally. 
We  have  tried  to  drop  some  water  down 
their  throat  after  they  fall.  They  try 
very  hard  to  swallow,  but  as  soon  as  they 
drop  the  head,  the  water  runs  out  of  the 
mouth.  S.  M.  L. 

Chicks  that  die  suddenly,  with  symp¬ 
toms  of  poisoning,  during  June  and  July 
should  be  opened  and  their  crops  ex¬ 
amined  for  the  presence  of  rose  bugs,  or 
chafers.  These  insects  appear  at  this 
season  upon  a  great  variety  of  plants, 
such  as  rose  bushes,  grapevines,  daisies, 
and  others.  They  are  most  apt  to  be 
found  upon  sandy  soils,  but  may  appear 
in  large  numbers  anywhere.  Chickens 
eat  the  rose  chafers  greedily,  often 
stuffing  their  crops  with  them,  but  the 
deaths  are  due  not  to  the  quantity  eaten 
but  to  a  poison  which  the  chafers  con¬ 
tain  and  which  is  fatal  to  the  young  birds, 
acting  upon  the  nervous  system.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  keep  the  young  chicks 
from  the  places  where  the  chafers  abound 
during  the  season  of  the  latter.  M.  B.  D. 


Gentian  As  a  Poultry  Tonic 

Of  what  value  is  gentian  as  a  medicine 
for  poultry?  How  much  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  in  100  lbs.  of  mash?  I.  M.  F. 

Gentian  is  what  is  known  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  bitter  tonic,  formerly  much 
given  as  a  “stomachic,”  or  stimulant  to 
digestion.  Its  value  probably  lies  only 
in  its  bitter  taste,  which,  through  its 
action  upon  the  nerve  endings  in  the 
mouth,  may  stimulate  the  secretion  of 
digestive  fluids  to  some  extent.  Like  a 
multitude  of  such  things,  once  much  used 
and  depended  upon,  it  has  rather  lost 
caste  under  the  scrutiny  of  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  investigation  of  the  merits  of 
medicinal  substances.  It  is  a  pleasant 
and  harmless  bitter,  however,  and,  taken 
before  meals,  may  stimulate  the  appetite. 
If  one  wishes  to  take  a  bitter,  1  know 
of  none  better.  Since  you  ask  how  much 
I  should  advise  putting  into  a  poultry 
mash,  I  shall  have  to  reply  none.  I  don't 
believe  that  the  fowls  would  appreciate 
it  and,  in  any  quantity  that  you  could 
afford  to  add,  I  doubt  if  it  would  have 
the  slightest  effect  either  upon  appetite 
or  digestion. 

It  is  hard  to  eradicate  the  belief  that 
drugs  of  some  kinjl  can  alter  the  action 
of  the  natural  processes  of  the  animal 
body  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  some  of 
them  into  extreme  action,  such  as  in¬ 
creased  bgg  production,  but  I  know  of 
no  rational  basis  for  such  beliefs  and  can¬ 
not  recommend  “dosing”  a  flock  with  any 
kind  of  medicinal  substance  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  M.  B.  D. 


DO  YOU  HEED  FARM  HELP? 

We  have  able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  most¬ 
ly  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  acommercial  agency, 
We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, INC. 

301  E.  14th  Street  Mew  York  City 


FOR  SALE— Completely  Equipped 

CIDER  MILL 

with  sixteen  acres  of  land,  and  fine  water 
power,  located  near  Utica,  N.  Y.  Ready 
for  operation. 

GEO.  M.  SPEAKER 

210  Arcade  Building,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  ns  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Leteli  Worth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  a  purebred 
Guernsey  herd;  dry-hand  milker,  no  outside 
farm  work;  steady  position  for  right  party.  Ap¬ 
ply  HELDERBERG  STOCK  FARM,  R.  F.  D., 
Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  hustling  herdsman,  for  test 
cows;  also  single  farm  hand  good  with  trac¬ 
tor  and  team;  references;  call  or  address, 
MANAGER,  Willmere  Farms,  Bernardsville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — A  good  cook  for  institution:  would 
consider  mother  with  child.  ADVERTISER 
729,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  working  herdsman  to  take  charge 
of  dairy,  purebred  and  grade  Holsteins;- must 
be  steady,  reliable  and  able  to  do  A.R.O.  work, 
have  knowledge  of  feeds  and  feeding,  and  abili¬ 
ty  to  handle  and  get  along  with  help.  GREEN¬ 
WOOD  DAIRY  FARM,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  woman  for  general  housework,  on 
a  farm;  one  who  is  not  afraid  of  work;  give 
age,  reference  and  state  salary  expected  in 
first  letter;  steady  position  for  right  party.  Ad¬ 
dress  HELDERBERG  STOCK  FARM,  R.  F.  D., 
Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  and  his  wife,  no  children; 

man  for  general  farm  work,  and  wife  as  cook 
and  laundress;  state  age,  nationality,  religion 
and  wages;  apply  by  letter  only.  MISS  C.  H. 
PALMER,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Southbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  care  for  Hereford 
cattle  and  show  them  at  county  fairs;  state 
wages  wanted  and  previous  experience  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  747,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  take  position  in 
school  for  boys;  middle-aged  country  people 
with  no  children  in  their  family  preferred; 
tobacco  users  need  not  apply;  for  information 
write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


FOR  general  work  on  private  estate,  active 
mail  without  family;  must  be  neat  and  ex¬ 
acting  in  performance  of  duties;  unfurnished 
apartment  with  modern  improvements,  light 
and  heat  supplied;  no  milking;  state  fully  ref¬ 
erences  and  nature  of  work  you  have  done, 
otherwise  application  will  not  be  considered. 
BOX  144,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  • 


WANTED — For  flower  gardening  work,  young 
strong  single  man,  experienced  at  farming; 
steady  place,  chance  to  learn,  advance;  near 
Philadelphia;  present  occupation?  wages?  full 
information  to  SUNNIGLOW  GARDENS,  North 
Wales,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm  teamster;  good  position,  wages 
and  working  conditions  for  a  thoroughly  first- 
class  man;  married  or  single;  also  an  assistant 
in  choice  Guernsey  herd.  Apply  to  BROOK- 
LAWN  FARMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


TO  A  CAPABLE  woman,  accustomed  to  farm 
life  and  farm  work  we  offer  good  wages  and 
a  good  home.  ADVERTISER  751,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman,  good  cook,  neat 
housekeeper,  two  adults,  three  children,  5,  7, 
9;  good  home  for  right  party.  MRS.  R.  C. 
NORTON,  Fulton  St.,  Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  milk  route  and  dairy 
room.  GREENWOOD  FARM,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 


YOUNG  man  wanted  on  commercial  poultry 
farm,  who  desires  to  learn  the  business;  near 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  7G1,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  learn  fruit  growing 
and  shipping  business,  Hudson  Valley;  real 
opportunity;  give  age,  education,  experience, 
and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  7G2,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man,  immediately,  for  retail  vege¬ 
table  route;  able  to  drive  auto;  November- 
May  in  Florida,  same  work;  guaranteed  salary, 
share  daily  sales.  Apply  WALTER  MARS- 
LAND,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  working  foreman  wanted  on  dairy 
farm  near  Poughkeepsie;  good  wages  paid  to 
a  good  man:  Irish  preferred;  apply  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  7G3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  middle-aged,  Protestants,  who 
desire  to  get  back  to  country  life;  (Phila¬ 
delphia  district);  man  for  outside  work;  woman 
to  care  for  small  house;  no  cooking  or  laundry; 
opportunity  for  couple  of  character;  give  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  760,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  boy  to  operate  truck  on  Philadelphia  es¬ 
tate;  opportunity  for  young  man  of  industry 
and  good  habits;  state  age,  experience  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  767,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  light  farming;  must 
drive  car;  state  wages.  PAUL  SCHOLZ, 
Staufordville,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. . 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  fruit,  poultry;  share  or 
state  wages.  BOX  61,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRY  manager  with  22  years’  practical 
experience  desires  position  on  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  wife  willing  to  board  help;  at 
liberty  September  1.  ADVERTISER  693,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted,  stud  groom,  competent; 

married;  take  charge  gentleman’s  hunting 
stable  or  stud  farm;  also  experienced  hounds, 
brag  hunting;  splendid  references.  Address  E. 
WITHERS,  It.  3,  Box  103,  Putnam,  Conn. 


FARM  manager  open  for  position  immediately; 

lifetime  practical  experience,  general  agri¬ 
culture,  breeding  of  live  stock,  maintaining  and 
building  up  profitable  dairies;  I  take  absolute 
charge;  understand  construction  and  excellent 
results  handling  men;  making  grade  A  milk  at 
present  time;  have  experience  gentlemen’s  es¬ 
tates;  would  like  same;  wife  expert  bookkeep¬ 
er;  no  children;  Protestant;  references  as  to 
character  and  ability  to  carry  out  above.  Write 
BOX  395,  Constableville,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted — Couple,  chauffeur,  gardener; 

woman  as  houseworker,  best  references.  W. 
PRAZSKY,  327  East  71st  St.,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  short  course  grad¬ 
uate;  single,  age  26;  wants  permanent  place, 
where  can  help  owner  improve  flock,  or  manage. 
GEO.  CHANCE,  Morton  Street,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


LIGHT  work  on  farm  or  country  place  desired 
by  young  man  resting  from  studies;  go  any¬ 
where;  wages  nominal.  M.  ARCHAMBAULT, 
Gen.  Del.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position,  herdsman  or  as¬ 
sistant;  agricultural  education,  tester’s  license; 
references.  ADVERTISER  745,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wants  position  on  poultry  farm; 

experienced.  W.  D.  FARTHINGHAM,  Jr., 
46  21st  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  Swiss  wants  job  retail  milk  route; 

country;  employed  at  present  on  retail  route. 
ADVERTISER  744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  thoroughly  understands  sheep  and 
poultry;  references.  ADVERTISER  749,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  wants  position,  iarm  manager,  with 
life  experience;  best  of  references;  age  45. 
Address  C.  H.,  care  Mrs.  J.  Padden,  3332  37th 
St.,  Elmhurst  Manor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man  (war  veteran)  wants  position  oil 
farm;  no  experience;  suffering  from  slight 
nervous  disorder  and  will  need  supervision ; 
good  home  more  important  than  wages.  OTTO 
SEIDEL,  4603  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 


FARM  and  dairy  manager,  hard  worker,  agri¬ 
cultural  education;  18  years’  active  experi¬ 
ence,  highest  references;  desires  situation.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  753,  care  -Rural  New-Yorker. 


rOl’LTRYMAN,  age  28,  Cornell  short  course 
student;'  several  months’  experience.  LAMM, 
care  Rosenberg,  Box  225,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Position,  superintendent  or  care¬ 
taker,  small  estate;  retired  farmer,  farm 
born  and  raised,  life  experience;  Protestant, 
American,  45;  married,  one  son  12;  no  drifter, 
but  well  educated,  refined  man;  moderate  sal¬ 
ary;  only  first-class  place  considered.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  756,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCOTCHMAN,  married,  three  children,  youngest 
15,  would  like  position  on  gentleman’s  estate 
looking  after  black-faced  sheep;  can  bring  out 
for  show;  life  experience;  five  years  with  last 
employer  in  Scotland.  ADVERTISER  757,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wants  to  rent  furnished  room  in  farm 
home;  board  himself;  state  weekly  rate.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  752,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


rOULTRYMAN,  single,  agricultural  school  train¬ 
ing;  four  years’  experience.  ADVERTISER 
760,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  man  with  tools;  married;  wants  steady 
position  as  carpenter,  assist  in  garden,  care 
of  poultry;  within  short  distance  from  city; 
$85  per  month,  with  privileges;  no  boarders. 
H.  GERLACH,  228  Grove  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  willing,  any  kind  farm 
work.  SEGURA,  570  W.  190th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


COUPLE — Gardener,  fully  experienced  flowers 
and  vegetables,  able  construct  in  any  mechan¬ 
ical  line,  thoroughly  handy;  woman  excellent 
cook,  -houseworker,  clean  and  neat;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  the  place  we  are  looking  for  must  be  of 
the  better  class,  large  enough  to  fully  occupy 
us;  position  considered  only  for  permanent  all 
year  job.  ADVERTISER  769,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  executive,  with  training  and  experience 
of  utmost  value  to  live  stock  breeding  es¬ 
tablishments  or  poultry  farms,  desires  corre¬ 
spondence  with  interested  parties,  offering  high¬ 
est  credentials,  and  will  consider  only  first-class 
situation.  ADVERTISER  770,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Two  attractive  country  residences, 
8  and  12  rooms;  some  acreage:  on  Boston  Post 
road,  18  miles  east  from  New  Haven;  also  com¬ 
mercial  apple  orchard,  1,000  trees,  6  years  old, 
in  bearing:  all  properties  priced  to  sell;  if  in¬ 
terested  address  BOX  73,  East  River,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— 140  acres,  of  fine  farming  land,  20 
miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  beautiful 
location  and  climate;  half  mile  from  accredited 
high  school,  churches,  railway  station,  etc., 
and  one  mile  from  a  high-class  boys’  college; 
18  acres  in  bearing  apple  orchard  of  the  best 
varieties,  86  acres  in  cultivation;  two  complete 
sets  of  buildings,  both  equipped  for  dairying, 
electric  current  and  motors;  well  fenced  and  on 
the  corner  of  two  main  highways;  price  $30,000. 
Write  DRAWER  E,  Manassas,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  in  Florida’s  best 
poultry  center,  Marion  County.  Address, 
A.  C.  DAVENPORT,  Belleview,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — Cash  grocery  store,  dwelling.  A. 
B.  FISHER,  Strasburg,  Shenandoah  Co.,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 64-acre  farm  on  State  road;  good 
buildings,  soil  and  water;  high  sightly  loca¬ 
tion;  fine  trout  brook  on  farm;  shellbark  wal¬ 
nut  grove;  ail  kinds  of  fruits,  growing  crops; 
write  owner,  CHARLES  MARBLE,  North  Ston- 
ington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — On  Hudson,  four  miles  from  Al¬ 
bany,  gentleman’s  home,  all  eo.weuienees,  fine 
view,  4  (A  acres.  C.  PACKMAN,  Glenmont, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  seven  lots,  suburb  of 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  State  road,  trolley,  city  wa¬ 
ter;  will  exchange  for  poultry  farm  or  oil  sta¬ 
tion.  M.  S.  PHILLIPS,  296  Chapman  St.,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  half  mile  village, 
State  road,  stores,  church  and  school;  two 
dwelling  houses,  6  and  4  rooms,  large  barn,  3 
henhouses  for  800  hens,  3  brooder-houses,  ga¬ 
rage  and  shed;  24  acres,  8  clear;  all  buildings 
in  best  condition.  Owner,  PAUL  JANSEN, 
Mansfield  Center,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — -90-acre  farm,  up-to-date  dairy  barn 
with  250-300  qt.  milk  route,  retailing  at  15c 
quart;  $9,000;  for  particulars  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 11-room  house,  barn,  acreage;  ele¬ 
vation,  magnificent  views,  shade,  brook,  soft 
spring  water;  this  property  is  situated  in  the 
beautiful  Harlem  Valley  near  Ghent  station; 
$6,500  cash.  D.  KISSELBURGH,  Owner,  Ghent, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 270-acre  dairy  farm,  famous  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills,  beautiful  view,  well  watered, 
mostly  level;  wintered  last  Winter,  50  head; 
ideal  for  Summer  home  or  dairy  farm;  without 
stock  and  crops,  price  for  farm  and  tools, 
$1,500  cash,  balance  $4,700  Federal  Land  Bank 
mortgage.  ADVERTISER  748,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Wicomico  County  general  purpose 
farm.  111  acres;  on  gravel  road;  2!/i  miles  to 
station  and  State  road;  timber  and  buildings; 
worth  the  price.  JOSEPH  BRADLEY,  Hebron, 
Md. 


BARGAIN — Three  acres,  7-room  dwelling,  bath, 
town  water,  electricity,  heating  system;  barn; 
ideal  for  chickens;  69  miles;  $5,600.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station  and  tea  room  with  at¬ 
tractive  living  quarters;  easy  terms  or  will 
exchange  for  farm  property.  W.  P.  GEARN, 
R.  D.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


IF  LOOKING  for  a  real  bargain,  56-acre  farm, 
building  fair,  good  spring  water,  lots  of  fruit. 
Write  W.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Utica,  Pa. 


WANTED— A  few  acres  with  7  or  8-room  house 
in  Orange  or  Sullivan  County,  near  Catholic 
school.  ADVERTISER  758,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  with  option  to  buy,  small 
farm  near  Meadville,  Pa.;  good  buildings  and 
school;  possession  now  or  Fall.  ADVERTISER 
759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  Finger  Lake  region,  1%  miles 
from  Dundee,  10-acre  pine  grove,  beautiful, 
thrifty  trees,  gentle  eastern  slope;  bordering 
State  road;  spring  water.  LOCK  BOX  15,  Dun¬ 
dee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Nqar  Hudson  River  and  State  road, 
well  equipped  dairy  farm,  115  acres,  with  or 
without  stock  and  tools;  all  buildings  in  fine 
repair  with  slate  roofs;  modern  house,  conven¬ 
ient  for  two  families;  electric  lights,  bathroom, 
furnace,  running  water  in  house  and  barn; 
house  surrounded  by  many  fine  sugar  maples; 
valuable  woodlot;  adjoining  farm  of  100  acres 
optional.  MAPLE  LAWN  FARM,  W.  E.  Doig, 
Route  5,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — The  Andrew  B.  Virkler  farm,  con¬ 
sisting  of  423  acres,  in  the  town  of  Wilna, 
five  miles  from  the  village  of  Carthage,  with 
85  head  of  cattle;  two  complete  sets  of  build¬ 
ings;  farming  tools,  truck,  tractor,  5  horses 
and  other  personal  property!  this  farm  has  a 
sugar  bush  of  1,200-  trees  and  sugar  tools.  In¬ 
quire  MRS.  A.  B.  VIRKLER,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  farm,  14-room  house,  fur¬ 
nished,  ready  for  boarders;  farm  tools,  out¬ 
buildings,  fine  woods,  level  land;  suitable  for 
Summer  residence;  2%  miles  to  Madison  Beach, 
Conn.  ADVERTISER  764,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  New  Jersey,  10-acre  farm, 
house  and  outbuildings;  on  main  highway, 
near  town.  ADVERTISER  765,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  Hudson  Valley  poultry 
farm;  ideal  location;  modern  houses,  electric 
lights;  plenty  fruit;  very  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  NICE  little  farm  of  48  acres,  level  land,  good 
buildings  and  roads;  price  $1,800,  $700  down. 
EDGAR  WINNIE,  R.  D.  2,  Sprakers,  N.  1. 


WANT  to  buy  dairy  farm  with  running  stream 
or  pond,  located  on  good  road,  within  70  miles 
of  New  York;  give  full  information,  price  and 
terms  by  mail  to  J.  L.,  care  Lang,  238  E.  19th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


8  ROOMS  (or  tents)  and  board  desired  for 
family  wishing  to  spend  their  week-ends  this 
Summer  oil  a  farm  within  a  day’s  motoring  dis¬ 
tance  of  New  York.  Address  S.  B.  DARLING, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 11,100  Hall  incubator,  three  years’ 
Old,  in  perfect  condition.  C.  E.  ROBINSON, 
Box  463,  Center  Moriches,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  pure  maple  syrup  write  to  GKANTSYILLE 
HATCHERY,  Grautsville,  Md. 


SAWS  hammered,  shoulders  welded  on  inserted 
tooth,  cord  wood,  shingle  and  circular  saws; 
repair  work  on  steam  and  gasoline  engines  and 
frozen  water  jackets;  acetylene  welding. 
GEORGE  E.  HOPKINS,  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 


IF’  LONE  country  woman  desires  woman  com- 
t  panion,  entailing  no  expense,  address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  Ref¬ 
erences  exchanged. 


WANTED  —  Stone  crusher  and  tractor;  state 
make,  price;  must  he  A-l  condition.  THOS. 
S.  WALKER,  Long  Lake,  N.  Y. 


A  LARGE  hay  or  paper  baling  machine;  used 
only  two  weeks,  for  sale  cheap.  WM.  C. 
COE,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm;  excellent  accom¬ 
modations,  conveniences,  fine  table,  trout  fish¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Old  established  milk  route  in 
Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  270  quarts  of  business,  re¬ 
tail  price  15e;  full  equipment  including  truck; 
business  can  easily  be  increased.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girls,  8  to  10  years,  to  board  on 
farm,  and  week-end  parties.  MRS.  ALVA 
R.  BENNETT,  Towners,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  open  July  1;  commercial 
experience;  permanent;  references  exchanged. 
FREDERICKS,  Glendale,  Ohio. 


$1,600,  $200  down,  buys  a  35-acre  poultry  farm; 

7-room  house,  basement  barn,  henhouse. 
WILLIAM  KOON,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


OVERNIGHT  guests  accommodated;  on  direct 
route  New  York  to  Berkshires.  THE  MISS¬ 
ES  KANE,  Hillcroft,  Lakeview,  Conn. 


These  100.000-Mile  Studebakers 


are  proof  of  One-Profit  Value 

In  March  we  published  a  roster  of  274  Studebaker  owners  who  had  driven  their  cars  from 
100,000  to  more  than  300,000  miles  —  a  few  of  the  veteran  Studebakers  throughout  the  world. 
•I  Since  then,  hundreds  of  new  names,  voluntarily  ^submitted,  have  been  added  to  this  record 
of  Studebaker  dependability  and  stamina.  The  list  below  contains  817  hundred -thousand -mile 
Studebakers.  Daily,  new  names  are  being  added  to  this  honor  roll  of  service.  €J  Here  is  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  excess  transportation  built  into  every  Studebaker. 

Studebaker  Proves  Stamina  by  Smashing  Transcontinental  Record 


On  June  17th,  a  stock  model  Studebaker  Big  Six,  driven 
by  Ab  Jenkins  and  Ray  Peck  of  Salt  Lake  City,  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  transcontinental  record,  bridging  the  3471- 
mile  gap  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  in  86 
hours,  20  minutes.  It  lowered  the  previous  automobile 
record  by  16  hours  and  25  minutes,  and  beat  the  fastest 
time  by  train  6  hours  and  25  minutes.  An  average  speed 
of  40.2  miles  per  hour  was  maintained  in  spite  of  terrific 


rainstorms,  fog  and  deep  mud.  Even  under  the  extremely 
unfavorable  conditions  encountered  throughout  the  gruel¬ 
ling  trip,  gasoline  consumption  averaged  13.4  miles  per 
gallon,  and  oil  315.5  miles  per  quart.  It  is  doubtful  if  you 
will  ever  demand  such  severe  service  from  your  car  as 
this  transcontinental  run  required.  Yet  it  proves  why 
Studebaker  performs  so  unfailingly  in  everyday  use— why 
hundreds  of  owners  have  testified  mileage  records  ranging 
from  100,000  to  300,000  miles. 


Sv 


Name  and  Address  Mileage 

Prof.  Lyman  Ward,  Camp  Hill,  Ala.  1 10,000 
J  G.  McGowan,  Chapman,  Ala.  100,000 

B.  F.  Westberry,  Montgomery,  Ala.  108,000 

Geo'W.  Rickhill,  Bisbee,  Ariz.  150,000 
W.  H.  Earp,  Douglas.  Ariz.  102,000 

Wm.  Irwin,  Mesa,  Ariz.  193,000 

Hans  Thude,  Mesa,  Ariz.  131,000 

Bisbee-Tucson  Stage,  Tucson,  Ariz.  200,000 
Bisbee-Tucson  Stage,  Tucson,  Ariz.  275,000 
J.  O.  Forbes,  Tucson,  Ariz.  110,000 

H.  C.  Kinnison,  Tucson.  Ariz.  300,000 

Jos.  Kopp,  Tucson,  Ariz  100,000 

A.  S.  Reynolds,  Tucson,  Ariz.  100,000 

Godfrey  Sykes,  Tucson,  Ariz.  120,000 

G.  D.  Barnwell,  El  Dorado,  Ark.  120,000 

E.  H.  Bruce,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  133,270 

J.  L.  McBrayer,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  103,000 
J.  W.  Finley  &  Son,  Texarkana,  Ark.  153,000 

J.  E.  Ritchie,  Texarkana,  Ark.  126,000 

Joe  Sinclair,  Texarkana,  Ark.  147,000 

Joe  Sinclair,  Texarkana,  Ark.  136,000 

Harry  D.  Riley,  Anaheim,  Calif.  154,851 
J  C.  Jones,  Auburn,  Calif.  110,000 

Boyd  Motley  Stage,  Bakersfield, Calif.  108.000 
County  of  Kern,  Bakersfield,  Calif.  138,000 
Kern  Go.  Transportation  Co., 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

E,  Mayben,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

I  Mucci,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

J  Q.  Renfrow,  Berkeley,  Calif,  v 
Security  Bond  &  Finance  Co., 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Weaver  Wells  Co.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

C.  N.  Jones,  Blythe,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Whatley,  Burbank.  Calif. 

Louis  Ballesteros,  Calexico,  Calif. 

Wm.  Jones,  Calexico,  Calif. 

L.  B.  Manss,  Calexico,  Calif. 

Henry  Webster,  Calexico,  Calif. 

U.  S.  Line  Riders,  Calexico,  Calif. 

Garcia  Bros.,  Dublin  Canyon,  Calif. 

Walker  Bornum  Co.,  Etna,  Calif.  _ 

Fuse  Orxeu,  Fillmore,  Calif. 

H.  A.  Savage,  Fresno,  Calif. 

H.  A.  Savage,  Fresno,  Calif. 

K.  B.  Thompson,  Fullerton,  Calif. 

L.  I.  Thomas,  Gardena,  Calif. 

Hanford  Garage,  Hanford,  Calif. 

Walter  Alves,  Hayward,  Calif. 

Garcia  Brothers,  Hayward,  Calif. 

F.  K.  Eaton,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Clyde  Johnston,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

J.  Allen  McManis,  Hollywood,  Calif.  148,000 
S.  K.  Moehing,  Hollywood,  Calif.  215,000 
John  Smalley.  Jackson,  Calif. 

John  Smalley,  Jackson,  Calif. 

W.  B.  Lambert,  Jamesburg,  Calif- 
West  F.  Ross,  LaCrescenta,  Calif. 

Wm.  Dement,  Lodi,  Calif. 

C.  Mondave,  Lodi,  Calif. 

Eurton  A.  Towne,  Lodi,  Calif. 

eo.  Bowman,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

W.  T.  Hunt,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Percy  Jones,  Long  Beach,  Calif 
John  Nielson,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Hiron  Phelps,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

E.  C.  Powers,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

O.  G.  Stansfield,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Glenn  E.  Thomas  Co.,  Shop  Car, 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

F.  Clare  Thomas,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  1 10,000 
Ed.  Warren,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  120,000 

American  Auto  Tours,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif.  305.000 

Thos.  L.  Medanick, Pasadena,  Calif.  225.000 
Walter  Mushrush,  Pasadena,  Calif.  125,000 
A  W.  Shaffer,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

*H.  R.  Taylor,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Chas.  Wilson,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

R.  H.  Klepinger,  Porterville,  Calif. 

*U.  T.  Ruiz,  Reseda,  Calif. 

Pickwick  Stage  Co.,  Riverside,  Calif.  415,000 
L.  C.  Hochtrit,  Sacramento,  Calif.  145,000 
Geo.  J.  Twilling,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

A.  C.  Westerguard,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
.Franciscio  Chavez,  San  Bernardino, 


Name  and  Address  Mileage 

Capt.E.D.Russ,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  200,000 
C.  F.  Sutton,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  110,000 
B.  A.  Strobridge,  San  Lorenzo,  Calif.  216,000 


C.  C.  Boyer,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Fred  Clough,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 
Glenn  E.  Thomas  Co.,  Inc., 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 

V.  F  Weir.  San  Rafael,  Catif. 

R.  E.  Brown,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
Harry  Jessup,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
Wm.  F.  Lutz  Co.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


118,000 

136,000 

'"100.000 

120,000 

100.000 

165.000 

124,000 

102,000 

158,472 

160,000 

130,000 

120,000 

134,300 

178,000 

126,000 

105,000 

186,000 

128,000 

131,170 

100,000 

123,353 

180,000 

210,000 

101,000 

256,000 


138,000 

106,000 

110,000 

100,372 

126,000 

120.000 

110,000 

140,000 

115,000 

125,000 

100,000 

150.000 

135,000 

175,000 

105,000 


110,000 
1 10,360 
156.211 
269,000 
125,000 


141,200 

103,692 


Calif. 


L.  Armalin,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Associated  Transit  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 


175,000 

154,000 


Calif.  225.000 

E.  E.  Batty.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  200,000 
J.  W.  F.  Binderheim,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif.  216,000 

Edw.  Gcier,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  102,000 

F.  F.  Hendricks,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  165,000 
Phil  Hessler,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  163,000 
J.  E.  MacDonald,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  153,000 
B.  L.  Mathews,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  235,000 
\V.  J.  Miller,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  300,000 
R  R.  Ramb^au,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  175,000 
Hal  RoachStudios.LosAngeles, Calif.  153,000 
Hal  Roach  Studios,  Los  Angeles, Calif.  265,000 
Chas.  A.  Schallenberger,  Los 

Angeles,  Calif.  106,000 

J  S.  Scudamore.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  125,000 
Stillwell  Auto  Livery,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif.,  2  cars:  100,000  and  102,500 

E.  H.  Wisman,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  223,000 
Mrs.  Arthur  Gorwood, 

Marysville,  Calif.  *  121,689 

Baker  &  Co.,  Modesto,  Calif.  101,050 

Anderson  Stage  Co.,  Mojave,  Calif.  100,000 
Anderson  Stage  Co.,  Mojave,  Calif.  100,000 
Bruce  Jensen,  Monrovia,  Calif.  135,323 
[Silva  Bergtholdt  Co., Newcastle, Calif.  101,000 
Nick  Elvis,  Oakland,  Calif.  278,530* 

B.  S.  McArthur.  Oakland,  Calif  102,000 

George  Mangles,  Oakland.  Calif.  173,000 
James  Ralles,  Oakland,  Calif.  130,000 

Steve  Stanovich,  Oakland,  Calif  165,300 
James  Triposhufifes,  Oakland,  Calif.  182,556 
R.  S.  Kitrick,  Oroville,  Calif.  126,000 

Wm.  Moore,  Ontario,  Calif.  105,000 

T  Galvan,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.  230,294 

F.  H.  Gottwals,  San  Bernardino,  Cal.  1 10,000 
H.  Gottwals,  San  Bernardino,  Cal.  230,000 

Fred  H.  Nett,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.  140,000 
|T.  Quivvoz,  San  Befnardino,  Calif.  179,000 
i.A.J  Tingleaf.  San.  Bernardino, Calif.  137,000 
Chas.  Callaghan,  San  Diego,  Calif.  103,000 
Ray's  Transfer,  San  Diego,  Calif.  128,000 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  104,000 
Geo.C.  Harrison, San  Francisco, Calif.  106,000 
J. Allen  McManis.San  Francisco. Cal.  128,000 


110,000 
133,000 

120,000 
128,682 
110,000 
104,495 
111,021 

F rank  B.  Bither,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  1 56,000 
H.  A.  Sprietz,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  487,000 
R.  D.  Marvin,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  152,000 

•  Oak  Ridge  Oil  Co., Santa  Paula.Calif.  100,000 
John  Queesnol,  Santa  Paula,  Calif.  164,000 
Ventura  Refining  Co.,  Santa  Paula, 

Calif.  100,000 

Spreckels  Sugar  Co.,  Spreckels,  Calif.  142,000 
Arie  den  Dulk,  Stockton,  Calif.  100,000 

Dan  Linn,  Stockton,  Calif.  127,000 

M.  A.  Beckwith,  Torrance,  Calif.  100,000 
Thos.  MacGill,  Jr.,  Vallejo,  Calif.  120,000 
Percy  Grisez  Taxie  Co.,  Yreka,  Calif.  174,000 
Travelers  Garage,  Yreka,  Calif.  135,000 

H.  H.  Herr,  Yuba  City,  Calif.  226,981 

Denver-Steamboat  Stage  Co., 

Denver,  Colo.,  2  cars:  125,000  and  160,000 
Brooks  Hartman  Motor  Co., 

Haxtum,  Colo.  175,000 

W.  E.  Henning,  Peetz,  Colo.  150,000 

Dawson  Garage,  Pueblo,  Colo.  103,000 

Albert  Scars,  Pueblo,  Colo.  100,000 

A.  V.  Shisler,  Pueblo,  Colo.  150,000 

Cecil  Dickman,  Salida,  Colo.  175,000 

Lydia  Diono,  Silvcrton,  Colorado  1 10,000 

W.  E.  Henning,  Sterling,  Colo.  125,000 
Blaine  Miller,  Sterling,  Colo.  235,000 

A.  W.  Earl,  Tyrone,  Colo.  140,000 

R.  G.  Mayer,  Undercliffe,  Colo.  105,000 

Geo.  Ward,  Ansonia,  Conn.  1 16,350 

A.  R.  Phillips,  Bristol.  Conn.  163,101 

Dennis  Mitchell,  Danbury,  Conn.  160,000 

Patrick  Spadaccino,  Danbury,  Conn.  120,000 
John  H.  Curran,  Meridan,  Conn.  183,000 

A.  A.  Mills,  New  Britain,  Conn.  146,500 
Walter  H.  Goodrich,  New  Haven, 

Conn.  126,000 

Harry  Smedlay,  New-  Haven,  Conn.  100,000 
W.  R.  Humphreys,  Ridgefield,  Conn.  200,000 

L.  C.  Burr,  S.  Manchester,  Conn.  105  000 

J.  B.  Paradis,  Taftville,  Conn.  1 12,400 

W.  H.  Kilcr,  Holly-Oak,  Del.  100,000 

Dan  Evans,  Bagdad,  Fla.  100,178 

Mr.  Sweet,  Bagdad,  Fla.  101,798 

G.  O.  Wait,  Bagdad,  Fla.  113,741 

E.  A.  Bullock.  DeLand,  Fla.  102,000 

TamiamiMotorSales,  Ft.  Myers,  Fla.  300,000 
C.  M.  Gladmon,  Hollywood,  Fla.  122,000 

M.  Hengevclt,  Miami,  Fla.  250,000 

Dr.  J.  C.  F.  Hutton,  Miami,  Fla.  100,000 

E.  G.  Palmatier,  Miami,  Fla.  100,000 

M.  Snyder,  Miami,  Fla.  300,000 

A.  E.  Hartwell,  Milton,  Fla.  178,496 

Abe  Holland,  Milton,  Fla.  162,438 

Paul  P.  Stewart,  Pensacol^,  Fla  _  125.000 

Dan  Downey,  W.  Palm  Beach,  FlaT  150, (XX) 
J.  M.  Armstrong,  Brunswick,  Ga.  235,221 

L.  H.  Burroughs,  Brunswick,  Ga.  176,386 

L.  H.  Burroughs,  Brunswick,  Ga.  198,233 

P.  J.  Davenport,  Brunswick,  Ga.  122,210 

H.  H.  Harrigan,  Brunswick,  Ga.  109,711 

Antonio  Azcuenaga,  Boise,  Idaho,  103,000 

Joe  Odiago,  Boise,  Idaho,  118,256 

Wm.  Stochr,  Boise,  Idaho,  120,000 

Kootenai  Motor  Co.,  Coeur  d'Alene, 

Idaho  138,000 

J.  H.  Latham.  Nampa.  Idaho  205,672 

S.  J.  Ricker,  Aurora,  III.  100,000 

Ralph  Williams,  Aurora,  Ill.  107,000 

W.  T.  Williams,  Aurora,  III.  115,000 

P  H.  Eberman,  Batavia,  III.  111,000 

Hayton  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Carter- 

ville.  III.  145,000 

R.  R.  WalceBcgton,  Hamilton,  Ill!  108,000 

Chas.  Reese,  Highland  Park,  III.  100,000 

Biss  Russell,  Highland  Park,  III.  106,000 

H.  Sheahen,  Highland  Park,  III.  111,000 

W.  L.  Simonton,  Highland  Park,  III.  150,000 
Dr.  L.  J.Stataucr,  Highland  Park,  III.  120,000 
Robt.  Stewart,  Minooka,  III.  102,000 

L.  J.  Weishew,  Oswego,  III.  117,000 

Family  Wet  Wash  Laundry,  Peoria, 

111.,  Scars:  151,000  to  243,000 

Dr.  H.  H.  Hauly,  Peoria,  Ill.  100,000 

F.  Pugh,  Peoria,  Ill.  150,000 

A.  B.  Stewart,  Peoria,  Ill.  100,000 

John  Pohumbo,  Toluca,  Ill.  101,578 

Frank  Stratton,  Toluca,  III  100,000 

Arthur  Arisman.  Elkhart.  Ind.  100,000 

Elkhart  Sales&Serv. Co., Elkhart, Ind.  147,000 

•Wm.  Hazel,  Elkhart,  Ind.  141,000 

John  Heit,  Elkhart,  Ind.  125,000 

Earl  Long,  Elkhart,  Ind.  106,341 

A.  T.  Willis,  Elkhart,  Ind.  125,000 

Robt.  O.  Stoller,  Goshen,  Ind.  106,000 

R.  E.  Francis,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  120,000 

R.  E.  Gordon,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  130,000 

J.  B.  Curtis,  Linton,  Ind.  108,000 

Warren  Jones,  Linton,  Ind.  130,000 

O’Haver  Bros.  Bus  Line,  Linton,  Ind.  122,300 
Hugh  J.  Prichard,  Linton,  Ind.  145,000 

•  Harold  R.  Smith,  Portland,  Ind.  105,127 

Williams  Garage,  Seymour,  Ind.  115,000 

Williams  Garage,  Seymour,  Ind.  105,000 

I. awrence  Anderson, South  Bend, Ind.  210,1 10 

Robert  Kersey,  South  Bend,  Ind.  1 15,260 

Platner  Garage,  South  Bend,  Ind.  214,140 

W.  B.  Bruce,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  112,763 

B. F. Davis  Bus  Line, Terre  Haute, Ind.  108,036 

M.  B.  Greenlee,  Terre  Haute,  Ind  211,536 

Warren  Hussy,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  107,365 

S.  C.  Irwin,  Rensselaer,  Ind.  110,000 

Miles  Laudis,  Anamosa,  Iowa  120,000 

Geo.  Brunton,  Boone,  Iowa  100,000 

Elmer  Carlson,  Boone,  Iowa  100,000 

Edgar  Williams,  Boone,  Iowa  100,000 

Harry  E.  Yount,  Dunlap,  Iowa  113,700 

Harvey  James,  Harris,  Iowa  104,000 

Oscar  Mryerdirk,  Milford,  Iowa  145,000 

Lewis  Marlowe,  Ogden,  Iowa  100,000 

Andrew  Arentsen,  Walnut,  Iowa  100,227 

A.  E.  DcCou,  Woodbine,  Iowa  120,413 

C.  L.  Baird,  Atchison,  Kan.  140,000 


Mileage 

122,000 

100,000 

100,000 

150,000 

125,000 

135.000 

110,000 

125,000 

150,000 

135,000 

142,000 

106,000 


110.000 

120,000 

207,000 

147,000 

150,000 

110,000 

115,000 

132,000 

144,000 


Name  and  Address 
Jim  Wear,  Beloit,  Kan. 

Frank  Hessman,  Dodge  City,  Kan. 

F.  E.  Spicer,  Dodge  City,  Kan. 

Hamar  Brothers,  Fowler,  Kan. 

H.  O.  Chitwood,  Garnett,  Kan. 

Wm.  Dillon,  Independence,  Kan. 

H.  E.  Henson,  Independence,  Kan. 

J.  E.  Heritage,  Independence,  Kan. 

Mahn  Auto  Co.,  Liberal,  Kan. 

Loyal  J.  Boyd,  Salina,  Kan 
Royal  Bakery,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Eugene  Bradley,  Georgetown,  Ky. 

Red  Star  Transp.,  Lexington,  Ky., 

9  cars:  100,918  to  206,914 

Southern  Taxi  Co.,  Lexington.  Ky., 

4  cars  :  212,387  to  254,632 

U-Drive-It  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.. 

6  cars:  201,388  to  227.864 

L.  S.  Hamilton,  Winchester,  Ky.  115,000 
E.  L.  Proctor,  Winchester,  Ky. 

O.  E.  Sherman,  Winchester,  Ky. 

Interurban  Trans.  Co., 

Alexandria,  La. 

Sam  Reiner,  Winnficld,  La. 

Geo.  McKay,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

W.  L.  Brown,  Waterville,  Me. 

C.  W.  Evans,  Waterville,  Me. 

Jack  Brady,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Otto  Neuman,  Baltimore,  Md 
United  Auto  Sales  Co., Baltimore, Md.  300,000 
Robt.  M.  Rupp,  Hagerstown,  Md.  100,000 

J.  Hiptwell,  Chelsea,  Mass.  130,000 

John  Swaygcr,  Greenfield,  Mass.’  124,000 

John  Shea,  Holyoke,  Mass.  100,000 

Chas.  Koegel  &  Sons,  Holyoke,  Mass.  100,000 
H.  K.  Wheeler,  Holyoke,  Mass.  115,000 

Ralph  Pierce,  Melrose,  Mass.  125,000 

T.  F.  Ahern,  Northampton.  Mass.  108,688 

Walnut  St.  Garage,  Palmer,  Mass. 

Albert  Apadaca,  Mexicali, 

B.  C.  Mexico 
W.  W.  Henry,  Birmingham,  Mich  379,600 

Shance  Transp.  Co.,  Charlotte,  Mich.  160,000 
Juds  Transient  Line,  Cheboygan, 

Mich. 

J.  L.  Skowton,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 

Albert  Bloom,  Escanaba.  Mich. 

Chas.  Olson,  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Herman  Roberge,  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Harry  Tilbcrt,  Escanaba,  Mich. 

Will  Bamber,  Howell,' Mich. 

J.  T.  Spencer,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

Richard  Shier,  Iroriwood,  Mich. 

Daniel  Call,  Manistique,  Mich. 

Bogren  RobinsonCo.,Pctoskev,Mich.  120,124 
White  Star  Bus  Co.,  Pt.  Huron,  Mich.  149,000 
Duncan  C.  Bell,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

Mich. 

Romeo  Martin,  Schaffer,  Mich. 

Frank  E.  Millard,  Canby,  Minn. 

Emil  Johnson,  Chisholm,  Minn. 

Chas.  Marmeri,  Chisholm,  Minn. 

Oscar  Sahm,  Chisholm,  Minn. 

Ed.  Carlson,  Crookston,  Minn. 

Triangle  Transportation  Co., 

Crookston,  Minn. 

Geo.  L.  Wilson;  DuIutET  Minn. 

W.  L.  Kohlmeyer,  Faribault,  Minn.  160,995 
J.  H.  Lcinhard,  Faribault.  Minn.  119,120 
A.  H.  Scljirmachcr,  Faribault,  Minn.  162,431 
Arthur  Eide,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.  300,000 
Hillstead  &  Grant,  International 
Falls,  Minn. 

C.  A.  Goff,  Ironton,  Minn. 

H.  M.  Wandre,  Ironton,  Minn. 

Central  Garage,  Lake  City.  Minn. 


148,000 

140.000 


166,000 

165,000 

101,000 

100,000 

102,000 

131.400 

140.000 

150,000 

108,562 

101,000 


150,000 

140,000 

100,000 

118,962 

419,384 

510,666 

200,000 

300,000 

196,000 


135,000 
140,000 
158,000 
133.000 

Anton  Anderson,  Montevideo,  Minn.  220,000 


116,000 

110,000 

135,800 

250,000 

165,778 

124,000 

135,543 

135,647 

125,500 

124.859 


200,000 

100.000 

103,222 

102,321 


Pete  Stalman,  Morris,  Minn.  125,074 

J.  A.  Landon,  New  Ulm,  Minn.  185,000 

Wm.  Woseck,  Oslo,  Minn.  100,000 

B.  J.  Ressler,  Owatonna,  Minn.  110,000 

H.  O.  Lorenz,  Pipestone,  Minn.  115,000 

W.  C.  Nelson,  Rochester,  Minn.  110,000 
Scenic  Transp.  Co.,  Rochester,  Minn.  145,607 
M.  J.  Moses,  Rush  City,  Minn.  100,000 

F.  W.  Butzein,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  135,000 

Mr.  Clodfelter,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  210,000 

Harry  B.  Cramer,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  125,000 
Wm.  Godette,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  100,000 

Chas.  Long,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  160,000 

Sydney  H.  Schultz,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  190,000 
A.  E.  Slattcr,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  110,000 

Elmer  Bailey,  Winona,  Minn.  107,300 

E.  S.  LaFrance,  Winona,  Minn.  140,100 

John  Snyder,  Joplin,  Mo., 

3  cars:  ^  1 50,000  to  200,000 

Connaughton  Whalen  &  Co.,  Old 

Monroe,  Mo.  100,250 

Dave  Hinniafti,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  1 16,000 

Frank  Rush,  Belt,  Montana  103,637 

W.  C.  Qualls,  Billings,  Mont.  101,737 

National  Laundry  Co., 

Great  Falls,  Mont.  153,000 

Ed.  Sundberg,  Havre,  Mont.  190,000 

Ed.  Barroch,  Lewistown,  Mont.  125,000 

E.  A.  J.  Jesse,  Roundup,  Mont.  100,000 
Harry  Smith,  Shelby,  Mont.  175,000 

Fred  H.  Carlson,  Creighton,  Neb.  141,762 

Dr.  H.  E.  Funk,  Culbertson,  Neb.  117,000 

G.  C.  Bathke,  Norfolk,  Neb  155,000 

W.  W.  Wasson,  Norfolk,  Neb.  110,000 

Blue  Cab  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.  100,000 
L.  J.  Clayton,  Omaha,  Neb.  100,000 

Interstate  Transit  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb,  100,000 

E.  B.  May,  Omaha,  Neb.  127,000 

Ed.  Mincer,  Omaha,  Neb.  221,000 

T.  J  O'Neil,  Omaha,  Neb.  175,000 

F.  D.  Phillips  Mtr.  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.  164,000 

J.  M.  Rousek,  Omaha,  Neb  100,000 

Mrs.  Chas.  Sage,  Omaha,  Neb.  145,000 

S.  &  J.  Coach  Line,  Omaha,  Neb.  100,000 
Geo.  Senter,  Culiente,  Nev.  143,540 

Fred  Fletcher,  Dyer,  Nev.  100,000 

Guy  C.  Dewey,  Reno,  Nev.  110,000 

Harry  E.  Van  Ermen,  Reno,  Nev.  113,000 
Clark  James,  Tonopah,  Nev.  150,000 

Mortensen  Brothers,  Verdi,  Nev.  100,000 

Ira  Mongcon,  Laconia,  N.  H  140,000 

Chas.  Morse,  Lancaster,  N.  H.  106,000 

H.  W  Huckins,  Plymouth,  N  H.  105,000 

Bert  Flynn,  Bloomingdale,  N.  J.  135,000 

W  C  Evans,  Glassboro.  N.  J.  200,000 

J.  Baske,  Hoboken,  N  J.  129,564 


Name  and  Address  Mileage 

D.  Canavari,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  167,468 

A.  Gardina,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  156,397 

J  Romano,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  175,980 

P.  Rotondi,  Hoboken;  N.  J.  196,576 

P.  Ruocco,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  156,789 

J.  Sica,  Hoboken,  N.  J  136,754 

Carl  B.  Barber,  Lambertville,  N.  J  137,000 
Evergreens  Sales  Co., 

Moorestown,  N.  J  123,546 

Calliope  Adv.  Co.,  Newark,  N  J.  250,000 
A.  Strickland,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J  140.000 
A.  M.  Van  Dyke,  Dawson,  N.  M.  113.000 
Parrish  Brothers,  Dcming,  N.  M.  206,000 
H-K  Truck  Lines,  Las  Cruces,  N  M.  152,000 
H-K  Truck  Lines,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.  153,000 
Louis  DeRusso,  Albany,  N.  Y.  275,000 
Geo.  W.  Drumm,  Albany.  N.  Y.  297,000 
C.  J.  Forness,  Allegany,  N.  Y.  121,280 

Gilbert  Covey.  Amsterdam,  N  Y.  138,000 

K.  &  C.  Taxi  Co.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  1 10,000 
Ritter  Chem.  Co.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  123,000 

V.  &  W.  Taxi  Co.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  100,000 

Geo.  J.  Webb,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y  126,000 
John  Denton,  Baker,  N.Y.  110,000 

Chas.  Covert,  Beacon,  N.  Y.  150,000 

R.  F.  Cooper,  Brockport,  N.  Y.  249,000 
Thos.  F.  Chute.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  114,000 

Mr.  Gillette.  Buffalo.  N.  Y  112,000 

M.  L.  Gillette,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  217.000 

N.  Robinson,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  128,562 

F.  H,  Whitney,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  190,000 
J.  E.  Baker,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  186,21 1 
John  Hcnshaw,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N  Y.  242,000 
Mat  Stocker,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.  r  210,237 
Empire  Co.,  Gloverville,  N.  Y 
Geo.  Ives,  Gouvcrneur,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Decker,  Huns  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Rogers,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  P.  Doxsce,  Islip,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  Landers,  Johnstown.  N.  Y. 

Neil  Stewart,  Kcnmorc,  N.  Y 
Neil  G.  Stewart,  Kenmore,  N  Y. 

Merchants  Garling  Oil,  Lockport, 

N.Y. 

Guy  Hanson,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  Gaylord,  N.  Tona wanda,  N.  Y.  120,000 
Elmer  P.  Ra'dcr,  N.Tonawanda,  N.Y.  1 15,000 
H.  Schfoeder,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  250,000 
David  B.  Abrams,  Nocthville,  N.  Y.  148,000 
F  VandeWates,  Ont.  Center,  N.Y.  120,000 
Jos.  Scott,  Rhincbeck,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Johnson,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

Frank  A.  Forncss,  Salamanca.  N.Y. 

John  Windquist,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  Gaylord.  N.  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  1 10,000 
August  Kropp,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  107,000 
Paul  Radder,  Tonawanda.  N.  Y.  130,600 

G.  &  D,  Taxi  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y., 

3  cars:  126,000  to  200,343 

Frank  Lally,  Utica,  N.  Y.  100,026 

Carl  Schantz,  Utica,  N.  Y.  100,111 

Theo.  F.  Tompkins,  W.  New 

Brighton.  S  I..  N.Y.  135,000 

J.  H.  Cullen,  W.ngdale,  N  Y.  240,000 

E.  H.  Baker,  Youngstown.  N  Y.  110,000 

Logan  Motor  Co.,  Asheville,  N.  C.  185,000 
J.  J.  Manning,  Bathgate,  N.  C.  110,000 
Kress  &  Lowder,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  125,000 
Kress  &  Lowder,  Charlotte,  N.  C  125,000 
Love  &  Lowder.  Charlotte,  N.  C.  175,000 
City  Garage,  Hillsboro,  N.  C.  '  100,000 

W.  H.  Averette,  Oxford,  N.  C.  130,000 

W.  H.  Averette,  Oxford,  N.  C  150,000 

W.  H.  Averette,  Oxford.  N.  C.  175,000 

J.  W.  Daniels,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  100,000 

Walter  P.  Ritchie,  Raleigh,  N  C.  300,000 

H.  B.  Spiller,  Cavalier.  N.  D  120,000 

Richardson  &  Smith,  Devils  Lake, 

N.  D.  100,000 

Frank  Davis,  Grafton,  N  D  123,000 

Hobart  Brothers,  Ada,  Ohio  175.000 

Craig  Shields,  Adena,  Ohio  219,000 

H.  Awwiller,  Ashland,  Ohio  101,743 

Wm  L.  Newcomer,  Ashland,  Ohio  142,000 
D.  W.  Weir.  Ashland,  Ohio  250.000 

David  Brash,  Ashtabula,  Ohio-  118,000 

Archie  Castle,  Ashtabula,  Ohio  121,000 

Chas.  H.  Gallup,  Ashtabula.  Ohio  1 12,000 
Edw.  P.  Gallup,  Ashtabula.  Ohio  105,000 

M.  C.  Robinson,  Ashtabula,  Ohio  108,000 
M.  K.  Udell.  Ashtabula,  Ohio  "  275,000 

C.  L.  Beach.  Bucyrus,  Ohio  235,400 

Jerome  Fisher,  Bucyrus,  Ohio  225,000 

Roy  Linn,  Bucyrus,  Ohio  120,105 

Cadiz  Bus  Line  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ohio, 

4  cars:  1 10,000  to  210.000 

Robert  Acton,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  100,000 

Edw.  Dunn,  Chillicothe,  Ohio  210,000 

Scioto  Valley  Bus  Co.,  Chillicothe,  O.  100,000 

L.  Loegler,  Cleveland,  Ohio  116,000 

H.  S.  Pettigrew,  Cleveland,  Ohio  101,268 

Youngstown  Southern  Trans.  Co.. 

Columbiana, O., 2 cars:  1 50,000 and  180,000 
Ezra  Ackley,  Columbus,  Ohio  108,000 

John  Batchett,  Columbus,  Ohio  137,946 

John  Batchett,  Columbus,  Ohio  1 10,923 

C  O.  Boles,  Columbus,  Ohio  156,924 

D.  W.  Booth,  Columbus,  Ohio  155,422 

F.  L.  Davis,  Columbus,  Ohio  1 13,213 

C.  O.  Hammon,  Columbus.  Ohio  165,433 

C.  Hannon,  Columbus,  Ohio  165,965 

M.  M.  Horch,  Columbus,  Ohio  123,465 

M.  M.  Horch,  Columbus,  Ohio  156,923 

E.  O.  Kylce,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

3  cars:  103,955  to  243,876 


B.  M.  Larrick,  Columbus,  Ohio 

B.  M.  Larrick,  Columbus,  Ohio 
T.  Ponziano,  Columbus,  Ohio 
T.  Ponziano,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Red  Star  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

C.  Schaeffer,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Walter  Lammers,  Danbury,  Ohio 
J.  B.  Baker,  Red  Bus  Line,  Dunkirk, 

Ohio,  6  cars,  205,000  to  225,000 

E.  Wendt,  Elyria,  Ohio  100,100 

J.  H.  James,  Fostoria,  Ohio  100,000 

Claude  Armstrong,  Geneva,  Ohio  172,308 
Stephens  &  Stephens,  Geneva,  Ohio  123,618 
L  S.  Cullison,  Granville,  Ohio 
H.  Ketler,  Ironton,  Ohio 
J.  W^Truby,  Ironton,  Ohio 
Clark  Barger,  Kitts  Hill.  Ohio 
H.  S.  Pettigrew,  Lakewood,  Ohio 


175,965 

106,447 

105,945 

196,000 

118,642 

148,000 

100.000 


175,000 

100,000 

100,000 

135,000 

100,217 


Name  and  Address  Mileage 

Ohio  Transit  Co.,  Lancaster,  Ohio, 

6  cars:  108,005  to  1 1S.4S0 

S.  E.  Nelson,  Lancaster,  Ohio  150,000 

S.  E.  Nelson,  Lancaster,  Ohio  '250,000 

J.  R.  Harry  Howbert,  Lima,  Ohio, 

3  cars :  each  100,000 

Joe  Ramsy,  Lima,  Ohio  120,000 

Cleveland-Sandusky  Bus  Co., 

Lorain,  Ohio  137,000 

Bell  Brothers,  Marietta,  Ohio  111,605 

Bell  Brothers,  Marietta,  Ohio  135,000 

Cambridgc-Marictta  Bus  Co., 

Marietta,  O  ,  10  cars:  102,460  to  157,130 
John  Norden,  Napoleon,  Ohio  101,223 

Chas.  Glenn,  Newark,  Ohio  132,000 

Gobel  Taxi  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio  300,000 

Gobel  Taxi  L.ine,  Newark,  Ohio  340,000 

Southern  Ohio  Public  Service  Co., 

Newark,  Ohio  250,000 

Chas.  Warner,  Newark,  Ohio  125,000 

Jack  Alea,  Painesville,  Ohio  135,000 

Meyron  Davis,  Poland,  Ohio  250,000 

Earnest  C.  Wegley,  Piqua,  Ohio  175,000 

Cannon  Ball  Tr’n  Co.,  Portsmouth, 

Ohio,  6  cars.  100,000  to  200,000 

Reliable  Taxi  Serv.,  Portsmouth,  O.  225,000 

Salem- Warren  Bus  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio  140,000 
Leibach  Auto  Sales,  Sandusky,  Ohio  237,000 
Chas.  Schuler,  Sandusky,  Ohio  215,000 

F.  O.  Flowers,  Sidney,  Ohio  110,000 

G.  A.  Grandin,  Sidney.  Ohio  140,000 

C.  E.  Pickens,  Sidney,  Ohio  210,000 

John  Howard,  Smithficld,  Ohio  325,000 

R.  L.  Mason,  Utica.  Ohio  110,000 

Trumbull  Co.  Sheriff.  Warren.  Ohio  130,000 
Warrcn-Salem  Coach  Line  Co., 

Warren,  Ohio  142,812 

Walter  Orr,  Chickasha,  Okla.  105,000 

Lester  Deam,  Cleveland,  Okla.  105,450 

W.  E.  Loter,  Cleveland,  Okla.  190,860 

Jones-Thomas  Motor  Co., 

Fairfax,  Okla.  155,560 

H.  L.  Herrin,  Muskogee,  Okla.  112,456 

Rainbow'  Bus  Line,  Muskogee,  Okla.  121,882 
Ward  Way  Bus  Line, Muskogee, Okla.  102,560 
Charley  Johnson,  Pawhuska,  Okla.  114,000 

H.  E.  Blakely.  Astoria,  Ore.  152,000 

J.  W.  Slater,  Astoria,  Ore.  165,000 

W.  R.  Moore,  Bend,  Ore  175,000 

W.  R.  Moore,  Bend,  Ore.  *  130,000 

Axel  Morgensen,  Eugene,  Ore.  180,000 

Axel  Morgensen,  Eugene,  Ore.  142,000 

Mahlon  E.  Sweet,  Eugene,  Ore  100,000 

C.  I.  Reckard,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  135,000 

Clifford  George,  LaGrande,  Ore.  112,000 

A-  H.  BringholT,  Portland,  Ore.  187,000 

J.  W.  Burrows,  Portland,  Ore.  100, -200 

Geo.  W.  Foster,  Portland,  Ore.  380,000 
A.  H.  Lloyd,  Portland,  Ore.  139,235 

Jos.  Maul,  Portland,  Ore.  300,000 

Wallis  H.  St.  John,  Portland,  Ore.  200,000 
R.  B.  White.  Portland,  Ore.  200,000 

13.  C.  Brown,  The  Dalles,  Ore  , 

4  cars:  109,000  to  176.000 

W.  B.  Hescock,  Wallowa,  Ore.  120,000 

Barney  Osgood,  Youngs  River,  Ore.  141,000 
C.  W.  House,  Addison,  Pa  175,000 

Geo.  Newingham,  Apollo,  Pa.  237,000 

Paul  Barlett,  Atlas,  Pa.  137,000 

Howard  Rader,  Bethlehem.  Pa.  225,000 

Truman  Rotz,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  110,000 

W.  H.  Merrick,  Corry,  Pa.  100,000 

J.  W.  Dunsworth,  Du  Bois,  Pa.  110,000 

Andy  McGinniss,  Du  Bois,  Pa.  120,000 

Milliron  Construction,  Du  Bois,  Pa.  100,000 
N.  R.  Moore,  Du  Bois,  Pa., 

3  cars :  each  100,000 

Mark  S.  Hibshaman,  Ephrata,  Pa.  109,347 
Lester  A.  Stine.  Freeland,  Pa.  190,000 

Peter  Yannes.  Freeland,  Pa.  211,000 

Geo.  Cross,  Jeanette,  Pa.  106,602 

Frank  M.  Emerick,  Johntown,  Pa.  130,000 

G.  Daniel  Swanson,  Ludlow,  Pa  110,000 

Leroy  Selby,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.  112,000 

Samuel  S.  Jones,  Monessen,  Pa.  126,737 

Geo.  Butpbaugh,  Mont  Alto,  Pa.  100,000 

Leon  Schnieder,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.  108,347 
Earl  G.  Tarr,  Patton,  Pa  120,000 

I.  P.  Merrsch,  Perkasie,  Pa.  105,000 

H  W.  Muth.  Perkasie.  Pa  115,000 

•O.  H.  Strouse,  Perkasie,  Pa.  125,000 

Harry  Flegal,  Philipsburg,  Pa.  100,000 

County  of  Allegheny,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  167,000 
L.  P.  Smith,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  200,000 

J.  Robert  Bazely,  Pottsville,  Pa.  108,000 

Harry  Johnston.  Sharon,  Pa.  100,000 

Tom  Stanton,  Sharon,  Pa.  105,000 

H.  E.  Smith,  Shickshinny,  Pa.  t50,000 

H.  D.  Ness,  Smcthport,  Pa  155,000 

Jonos  K.  Rcish,  Steelton,  Pa.  200,000 

E.  L.  Wise,  Terre  Hill,  Pa.  202,465 

Geo.  Schaeffer,  Toptoii,  Pa.  1 10,857 

Harry  Fasnacht,  Union  Deposit,  Pa.  141.587 
Samuel  Brown.  Uniontown,  Pa.  125,000 

Smith  Candy  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa.  125,000 
Smith  Candy  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa.  150,000 

Clarence  Wahler,  Uniontown,  Pa.  125,000 

Ray  Walters,  Uniontown,  Pa.  150,000 

Wm.  C.  Hunger,  Vandergrift,  Pa.  103,873 

Dr.  H.  E.  Barnhart,  Warren,  Pa.  115,000 
W.  A.  Post,  Washington,  Pa.  127,000 

Wash.  Trans.- Co.,  Washington,  Pa., 

7  cars :  each  100,000 

Frank  Barnhart,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  100,000 

Roy  Wishand,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  172,000 

Middle  Coal  Field  Poor  District, 

Weatherly,  Pa.  226,000 

Dr.  Evan  I.  Brown,  W.  Newton.  Pa.  120,000 
E  J.  Stanton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  175,000 

Jacob  Gehron,  Williamsport,  Pa.  175, 000 

Chas.  Stevens,  Williamsport,  Pa.  107,548 

Paul  Norbeck.  York,  Pa  125, 000 

J.  H.  Guthrie,  Chester^  S.  C.  1 10,000 

W.  B.  Todd,  Anderson,  S.  C.  125,000 

Elliott  Brothers,  Ethan,  S.  D  102,000 

H.  F.  Zehnpfennig,  Ethan.  S.  Dj  100,000 

Mitchell  Auto  &  Supply  Co., 

Mitchell,  S.  D.  125.000 

R.  W.  Reinius,  Mitchell.  S  D.  115,000 

R.  E.  Brown,  Reliance,  S  D  150.000 

Andrew  Hansen,  Reliance,  S  D.  120,000 

F.  L.  Spalding,  Reliance,  S.  D.  250.000 

John  Swanson,  Reliance,  S.  D.  150,000 

Louis  C  Meyer,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D  105,000 


Name  and  Address  Mileage 

R.  W.  Reinius.  Sioux  Falls,  S  D  110,000 
Goodwin  Brothers,  Bristol,  Tenn  160.000 

Safety  Coach  Line.Morristown.Tenn.  1 10,000 
C.  A.  Hale,  Amarillo,  Tex.  150,000 

Ike  Ward,  Amarillo,  Tex.  105,000 

A.  E.  Lawrence,  Austin,  Tex.  108,000 

Eugene  Hartkopp,  Austin,  Tex.  135,527 

Mrs.  F.  Schvedel,  Austin,  Tex.  115.000 

O.  H.  Hurd,  Beaumont,  Tex.  140,000 

Ed.  Garrett,  Beaumont,  Tex.  125,000 

W.  H,  Perkins,  Beaumont,  Tex.  125,000 
Jack  Snider,  Beaumont,  Tex.  130,000 

N.  O.  Deklc,  Center,  Tex.  105,000 

Dr.  James  A.  Webb, 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  110,000 

J.  S.  Arthur.  Dallas.  Tex/  123,370 

Dr.  J.  M.  Coble,  Dallas,  Tex.  1 18,260 

A.  L.  Coffman,  uailas,  Tex,  108,000 

A.  L.  Coffman.  Dallas,  Tex:  120,640 

J.  F.  Lockmillcr,  Dallas.  Tex,  130,208 

R.  E.  Tillery,  Dallas,  Tex.  1 10,240 

J.  M.  Ware,  Dallas.  Tex.  105.000 

Will  White,  Dallas,  Tex.  103,180 

R.  B.  Neale,  Denton,  Tex.  200,000 

R.  B.  Neale,  Denton,  Tex.  100,000 

B.  F.  Barnes,  Dublin,  Tex.  156,000 

S.  H.  Prim.  Dublin.  Tex.  105,000 

Fred  Spratt,  Dublin,  Tex.  270,000 

Elgie  Thonvas.  Dublin,  Tex.  150;000 

Ike  Tolar,  Dublin,  Tex.  100,000 

Oscar  Forbes,  El  Paso,  Tex.  125,000 

Webb  Greer,  Houston,  Tex., 

3  cars:  100,000  to  135,000 

R.  E.  Lee,  Houston,  Tex.  125,000 

R.  R.  Banner,  Knox  City,  Tex  165,000 

G.  A.  Longley,  Knox  City,  Tex.  1 12,649 

C.  C.  Abbott,  Lubbock,  Tex.  107,000 

C.  C.  Abbott,  Lubbock,  Tex  100,000 

Johnson  T ransfer  Co.,  Marshall,  Tex.  1 12,687 
Alias  Gerlock,  Memphis,  Tex.  124,000 

John  Holt,  Plano,  Tex>  -•  170,000 

Sabine  Pilots,  Pt.  Arthur,  Tex.  105,000 

Sabine  Pilots  Association, 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.  t07,56l 

Ed  Stone,  Proctor,  Tex.  300,000 

J.  W.  Coliums.  San  Antonio,  Tex.  115,261 
Robert  Shelby.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  150,000 
J.  M.  Taylor,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  *  168,000 

Capt.  C.  \V.  Titus,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  136,431 
B.  C.  Onev,  Sherman,  Tex'  1 17,000 

W.  E.  Nunnalea,  Tyler,  Tex  , 

3  cars:  110,754  to  138,492 

Homer  Harvey,  Weatherford,  Tex  109,000 
Southern  Utah  Plumbing  &  Heating 

Co.,  Cedar  City,  Utah  109,223 

W.  G.  Nelson,  Hawatha,  Utah  280,000 

Emery  Auto  Line,  Price,  Utah  140,000 

S.  M.  Walton,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  205,000 

Howard  Spencer,  Tooele,  Utah  1 16,000 

H.  H.  Hall,  Brattleboro.  Vt.  101,000 

John  Bower,  Bedford.  Va.  120,000 

\V.  J.  Robey,  Buena  Vista.  Va.  110,000 

E.  W.  Barker.  Norfolk.  Va.  197,000 

Robert  Bathke,  Norfolk,  Va  156,043 

S.  F.  Woodhouse,  Norfolk,  Va.  195.365 

Dr.  J.  L.  Cox,  Norton,  Va.  128.000 

Harry  C.  Cole,  Roanoke,  Va.  113,000 

Y.  C.  Wimmer,  Roanoke,  Va.  130,000 

Walt  Green,  Wise,  Va.  141,000 

R.  G.  Purves,  Charleston,  Wash., 

3  cars:  106.000  to  158,000 

Bert  Delaney,  Dayton,  Wash  115,000 

Remy  DeRuwe,  Dayton,  Wash  110,000 

G.  S,  Harvey.  Dayton,  Wash.  105,000 

Leo  Henry  .Dayton,  Wash.  1 10, 000 

Lewis  James,  Dayton,  Wash  120,000 

Earl  Lee,  Everett,  Wash.  130,003 

Arel  Morgenson,  Everett,  Wash.  135,003 

Sam  Long,  La  Crosse,  Wash.  110,000 

Arel  Lundcen,  Lake  Stevens.  Wash.  138,003 
Geo.  Paidge,  Lake  Stevens,  Wash-  142.000 
Rus.  Heycock,  Olympia,  Wash.  175,107 

Pearl  Madden,  Olympia,  Wash.  125,000 

Chas.  Mitchell,  Olympia,  Wash  , 

3  cars:  1 18.000  to  125.000 

J.  H.  Post,  Olympia,  Wash.  1 15,000 

Fred  Kolander,  Prosser,  Wash  231,000 

Albert  G.  Dehncl,  Ritzvillc,  Wash.  140,000 
John  Kupper,  Ritzville,  Wash.  100,000 

Frank  Woods,  St.  John,  Wash.  1 10,000 

W.  H.  Brown,  Seattle,  Wash.  126,000 

Edgar  Bundy,  Seattle,  Wash  122,000 

J.  A.  McKinnon.  Seattle,  Wash.  1 17,000 

Geo.  Sansburn,  Seattle,  Wash.  115,000 

Five  Hundred  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.  235,567 


E.  Piper,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Fred  Henslin,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

A.  E.  Moline,  Tacoma.  Wash. 

Mr.  Winsor,  Turner,  Wash. 

Bert  Delandy,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Roy  Fouts,  Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

Claud  Lochr,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

L.  A.  Parris,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

New  River  Transit  Co., 

Beck  ley.  W.  Va. 

Star  Line  Taxi  Co.,  Beckley.  W.  Va.  100,000 
Tenney  Taxi  Co.,  Buckhannon. 

W.  Va.,  2  cars  130.000  and  200,00(3 

Wm.  Kemper,  Clarksburg,  W  Va.  115,000 
Reynolds  Bus  Company,  Clarksburg, 

W.  Va.,  2  cars:  137,000  and  154,000 

Red  Bird  Transit  Co., 

Clcndenin,  W.  Va. 

Joe  Perkins,  Davy,  W.  Va 
Pete  Hoston,  Gary,  W  .Va 

F.  D.  Clements,  Gassaway,  W.  Va. 

Bartlett  Brothers  Bus  Co., 

Grafton,  W.  Va. 

C.  Ramano,  Mt.  Clare,  W  Va 
Frederick  Robinson, 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va  112,000 

Murphy  Bus  Co.,  War,  W  Va.  101,000 

Ted  Stang,  Burlington,  Wis.  141 ,0t> J 

F.  J.  Matthews,  Burlington,  Wis.  275,00) 
A.  E.  Hart,  Evansville,  Wis.  135,000 

Ray  M.  Lapu,  Kenosha.  Wis.  105,000 

Ed.  Oberg,  Merrill,  Wis.  124,156 

C.  Mayhcw,  Plattevilh*.  Wis.  172,000 

Alex  Neman,  Superior,  Wis.  135,184 

John  Ahrens,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.  101,500 

Frank  Whetstina,  Casper,  Wyo.  100,200 

L.  C.  Enspahs,  Laramie,  Wyo.  213,000 

Geo.  Peak,  Laramie,  Wyo.  118.000 

Tom  Siears,  Laramie,  Wyo.  221,000 

Rawlins  Garage.  Rawlins.  Wvo.  102.000 


103,763 

180,000 

175,003 

100,000 

101,300 

401,000 

103,000 

102,100 

100,000 


116,000 

108,000 

130,000 

126,000 

230,000 

148,000 
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No.  4908 


The  Dairy  Cow  Has  Invaded  The  South 

First  Milk  Condensery  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line 
Shows  Even  Greater  Need  of  Organizing, 


US  muss  CHANGES.  —  The  tendency  of 
modern  business,  and  especially  manufac¬ 
turing,  seems  to  have  changed  during  the 
past  few  years.  Formerly  the  plan  was  to 
concentrate  in  some  particular  locality  or 
section,  manufacture  on  a  large  scale,  and 
ship  the  finished  product  to  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  distribution.  That  was  the  old  plan — 
now  apparently  a  new  system  has  come.  This  seems 
to  he  based  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  bacteria  propa¬ 
gation.  Many  of  these  tiny  forms  of  life  reach 
their  full  growth,  and  then  branch  off,  a  section 
breaking  away  from  the  parent  and  developing  by 
itself,  until  it  in  turn  goes  through  another  division. 
In  somewhat  the  same  way  the  large  manufacturing 


enterprises  apparently  reach  full  size,  and  after  that 
grow  by  establishing  branches  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  That  has  been  true  to  a  large  extent 
of  cotton  manufacturing.  It  was  formerly  centered 
almost  entirely  in  New  England,  where  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  bring  the  raw  material  to  the  mills  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost.  Of  late  years  the  plan  has  been  to 
increase  this  business  very  largely  by  establishing 
new  factories  in  parts  of  the  South  where  labor  is 
cheaper,  and  the  cost  of  hauling  the  cotton  from  the 
fields  is  much  reduced.  Most  of  these  mills  are  ap¬ 
parently  still  controlled  by  northern  capital.  The 
shoe  manufacturing  business  seems  to  be  running 
into  much  the  same  line,  for  new  factories  are  be¬ 
ing  established  in  the  West,  very  much  closer  to 


the  supplies  of  hides,  and  bringing  the  factory 
closer  to  the  consumer  so  as  to  save  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

SHIPPING  MILK  PRODUCTS.— Now  it  is  evident 
that  the  dairy  business  is  likely  to  move  along 
something  of  the  same  line.  Formerly  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  ice  cream  were  manufactured  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Baltimore,  and  shipped  in  iced  packages  to 
various  parts  of  the  South.  Now  it  has  been  found 
more  profitable  to  establish  factories  or  stations  in 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  other  localities  where 
milk  and  cream  can  be  obtained  close  at  'hand,  so  as 
to  save  the  heavy  cost  of  transportation.  At  the 
present  time  immense  quantities  of  milk  are  shipped 
in  tank  cars  from  as  far  north  as  Wisconsin  to 
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points  in  Florida.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  encourage 
dairying  in  Southern  Georgia  and  Northern  Florida, 
so  as  to  save  the  heavy  cost  of  transporting  the  milk. 
All  along  the  line  economies  of  this  sort  are  being 
worked  out.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that 
with  a  full  development  of  the  water  power  at 
Muscle  Shoals  the  immense  production  of  power  will 
cause  a  great  shift  in  manufacturing  centers.  For, 
without  doubt,  great  towns  and  cities  will  spring  up 
close  to  the  source  of  this  power.  Manufacturing 
will  thus  be  done  cheaper,  while  the  cost  of  distrib¬ 
uting  over  the  South  and  West  will  be  reduced. 

A  MISSISSIPPI  CONDENSERY.  —  One  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  what  is  to  come  in  this  line  is 
the  recent  development  of  a  condensing  outfit  at 
Starkville,  Miss.  The  Borden’s  Company,  after  a 
full  investigation,  has  established  a  eondensery  at 
that  place  with  an  investment  of  something  like 
$300,000.  This  is  the  first  milk  condensing  plant 
to  be  established  south  of  the  old  Mason  and  Dixon 
line,  and  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  tremendous 
shift- in  dairy  production.  Somethipg  over  40  years 
ago  the  writer  lived  at  Starkville  and  if  some 
prophet  had  then  claimed  that  such  a  thing  as  this 
condensing  were  possible  he  would  have  been  rated 
as  an  impractical  dreamer,  or  treated  as  an  insane 
man.  For  many  years  farmers  of  Northeast  Missis¬ 
sippi  had  been  fighting  their  best  to  kill  out  the 
grass  crop.  It  was  considered  an  enemy  to  their 
cotton,  and  they  could  not  conceive  of  any  possible 
way  by  which  the  grass,  regarded  as  a  weed,  would 
ever  be  made  useful.  There  is  a  strip  of  limestone 
land  pointing  south  into  Mississippi  like  a  linger 
running  but  from  the  limestone  deposits  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  better 
kinds  of  grasses  and  the  legumes  like  Alfalfa  and 
clover  grow  remarkably  well  on  that  soil. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  JERSEYS  — Forty  years 
ago  the  cattle  of  that  region  were  for  the  most  part 
little  runts  of  no  particular  breed,  dwarfed  and 
stunted  until  many  of  them  were  not  much  larger 
than  goats,  and  not  much  more  productive  of  milk. 
They  were  rarely  if  ever  housed  in  Winter,  but  ran 
out  in  the  canebrakes  and  wild  land  picking  up 
their  living  as  best  they  could.  A  few  breeders  had 
started  to  introduce  Jersey  cattle.  They  were  care¬ 
ful  men  with  good  vision,  and  were  fortunate  in  se¬ 
lecting  their  Jerseys  from  noted  families.  After  a 
few  years  the  Jersey  grades  which  represented  the 
old  runt  cattle  with  an  introduction  of  Jersey  blood 
began  showing  remarkable  power  at  cream  produc¬ 
tion,  but  very  few  men  could  see  any  possibilities  in 
the  making  of  rich  milk.  As  time  went  on  these 
cattle  proved  themselves  more  and  more,  and  the 
farmers  learned  to  regard  the  grass  as  a  friend, 
rather  than  an  enemy.  Very  few  outside  of  the 
.South  knew  what  was  going  on  in  this  part  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  as  the  southern  farmers  as  a  rule  are  not 
shrewd  advertisers  and  were  not  inclined  to  push 
their  business  ahead.  It  finally  came  about  that  the 
manufacturers  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  them 
to  establish  milk  factories  in  the  South.  A  good 
share  of  their  products  is  sold  in  that  region,  and 
they  reasoned  as  other  manufacturers  have  done 
that  they  must  branch  out,  establish  local  factories 
and  thus  save  the  immense  costs  of  distribution. 
Accordingly  they  searched  through  the  South  for 
proper  location,  and  finally  decided  that  Northeast¬ 
ern  Mississippi  was  the  place  for  them.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arose  whether  the  rich  milk  made  by  these  Jer¬ 
sey  grades  would  be  satisfactory  for  condensing  and 
canning.  Would  it  have  equal  keeping  qualities 
with  the  Holstein  milk,. so  largely  used  in  the  North? 
As  a  final  test  for  this  they  ordered  a  carload  of 
milk  to  be  shipped  from  Starkville  to  their  eon¬ 
densery  in  Illinois.  That  gave  a  double  test.  They 
would  be  able  to  learn  whether  the  richer  milk  was 
satisfactory,  and  also  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  supply  at  this  southern  point.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  section  organized,  filled  the  car  with  milk, 
and  it  was  shipped  North  for  an  acid  test.  The 
milk  proved  satisfactory  and  after  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  the  eondensery  was  started. 

BETTER  ROADS.  —  Forty  years  ago  when  we 
lived  in  that  section  the  roads  were  very  bad,  in¬ 
deed.  We  have  known  men  to  come  to  Starkville  in 
October  and  buy  empty  farm  wagons.  They  were 
unable  to  haul  these  empty  wagons  out  of  the  town 
for  six  months,  since  the  mud  in  the  road  was  too 
deep  to  permit  traffic.  In  those  days  there  was 
practically  no  travel  out  into  the  country  for  six 
months  of  the  year,  except  on  horseback.  Now  the 
roads  have  been  thoroughly  improved  and  the  coun¬ 
try  is  well  filled  up  with  cars.  Milk  comes  to  this 
eondensery  from  a  distance  outside  of  town  of  12 
to  15  miles,  the  longest  haul  made  during  April,  or 
45  miles  by  truck  and  even  longer  hauls  are  on  rec- 
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old.  During  the  first  month  the  eondensery  handled 
1,0S2,563  lbs.  and  during  the  second  month  thisTiad 
increased  to  1,959,710  lbs.  It  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  within  a  year  there  will  be  daily  receipts 
of  100,000  lbs.  of  milk.  This,  of  course,  means  a 
new  business  to  the  local  farmers,  and  will  give  the 
manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  supply  the  south¬ 
ern  market  with  milk  products  produced  in  home 
territories,  giving  them  a  great  advantage,  consid¬ 
ering  the  cost  of  distribution  and  handling.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  which  we  must  expect  in  the  future. 
The  dairy  business  is  reaching  out  further  and 
further  every  year.  New  sections  are  being  dis¬ 
covered.  The  damage  done  by  the  cotton  weevil  in 
the  South  is  driving  many  of  the  southern  people 
into  the  production  of  live  stock  and  dairy  products. 
This  will  evidently  continue,  and  the  success  of  this 
eondensery  at  Starkville  will  probably  result  in  the 
location  of  other  factories  throughout  this  section. 
All  this  may  well  make  the  northern  dairymen  very 
thoughtful,  for  the  revolution  is  sure  to  go  on.  The 
safety  of  dairymen  in  the  North  depends  upon  their 
ability  to  get  together  in  a  solid  and  true  co-opera¬ 
tive  method  of  handling  the  northern  market  and 
controlling  the.  sale  of  milk  in  their  own  territory. 


A  Dragon  Rock 

THE  picture  of  the  big  rock,  shown  on  page  S75, 
seems  to  have  started  many  of  our  readers  along 
rocky  paths  of  thought.  Perhaps  they  travel  back 
to  rocky  pastures  in  the  Eastern  States.  One  of  our 
readers  in  Washington  sends  the  picture  of  dragon 
rock  shown  at  Fig.  753.  He  says: 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  picture  of  the  large 
New  England  rock  on  page  875.  It  brought  to  mind  a 
rock  in  Southern  California  which  I  had  occasion  to 


Drag  on  Rock  in  California.  Fig.  753 


pass  several  times  while  living  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  The  rock  is  located  along  one  of  the  highways 
leading  to  Elsinore,  Cal.,  and  it  has  been  given  a  very 
dragon-like  appearance  by  a  few  touches  of  man  s 
paint-brush.  I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  this  rock, 
as  I  thought  it  might  interest  you  to  see  what  freaks 
are  sometimes  formed  by  man  and  nature  working  to¬ 
gether.  JiEKKILE  H.  MOOKE. 

Washington. 


Dear  Old  Robin  Redbreast 

Has  anyone  ever  found  anything  that  will  scare 
robins  from  cherry  trees  ami  strawberries?  I  think  I  have 
all  the  robins  in  the  country  at  my  cherry  orchard;  they 
are  at  the  strawberries  all  the  time  when  we  are  not 
picking  and  they  always  pick  the  largest  and  ripest 
ones.  Hist  Fall  they  did  great  damage  to  my  ever- 
bearing  strawberry  field  and  1  tried  everything  1  ever 
beard  of,  stuffed  cat,  scarecrow,  snake,  bottles,  stream¬ 
ers.  and  the  little  wretches  will  watch  them  for  a  day 
or  two  and  not  seeing  them  move,  down  they  come  and 
begin  their  damage.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  birds  and 
have  bird  houses  all  over  my  orchard,  but  these  rob¬ 
ins  ! ! !  Can  anyone  suggest  anything  short  of  mur¬ 
der  ?  0i 

New  Hampshire. 

HIS  gentleman  expresses  himself  in  language 
which  reminds  us  of  the  old  story  of  tlie  belated 
passengers.  A  woman  and  a  man  came  running  down 
the  street  to  catch  a  railroad  train.  They  missed 
it  by  just  a  few  feet.  Tlie  man  was  ahead  and  did 
hot  know  the  woman  was  near  him.  He  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings  in  language  not  commonly  used  in 
polite  society.  Then  lie  glanced  about  and  saw  the 
woman — and  was  greatly  embarrassed. 

“Madam,”  be  said,  “1  apologize.  I  should  not  use 


such  language.  I  know  it !” 

“You  need  not  apologize,”  said  the  woman.  “I 
thank  you  for  expressing  my  sentiments  so  complete¬ 
ly — in  a  way  that  is  denied  me!” 

There  are  hundreds  of  readers  who  would  appre¬ 
ciate  just,  what  this  correspondent  says  about  “dear 
little  robin  redbreast.”  We  find  this  impudent  bird 
the  worst  thief  we  have  on  the  farm.  These  notes 
will  call  out  many  “sure”  methods  of  scaring  him 
away  from  his  loot,  but  we  have  tried  most  of  them 
and  find  them  ineffective.  The  robin  is  too  bold  and 
too  smart.  He  seems  to  know  that  he  is  protected 
by  tlie  law.  We  have  tried  everything  we  can  think 
of  to  keep  him  out  of  the  fruit.  Stuffed  cats  or  other 
small  animals  make  him  curious  for  a  day  or  two — 
anti  that  is  all.  Toy  snakes  might  fool  him  a  few 
hours,  but  he  soon  knows  them  for  what  they  are. 
Whirling  windmills  and  pieces  of  glass  help  for  a 
time,  but  not  for  long.  Some  growers  report  tem¬ 
porary  success  by  driving  stakes  often  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  about  the  berry  patch  and  tacking  strips 
(>f  red  or  black  cloth  so  they  will  flutter  in  the 
breeze.  In  some  cases  large  newspapers  laid  on 
the  ground  with  a  stone  or  c-lod  in  the  center  will 
help.  The  wind  blows  and  flutters  these  papers  and 
for  a  time  this  scares  the  robin  away.  Only  for  a 
time,  however,  for  back  lie  will  come  after  fruit. 
With  us  this  bird  spends  most  of  his  time  pulling 
earthworms  and  eating  fruit.  The  earthworms  are 
a  benefit  to  the  soil  and  the  fruit  represents  income. 
One  of  the  most  effective  plans  is  to  hire  a  boy  to 
stand  near  the  strawberries  or  cherries  and  fire  off 
a  small  gun  or  toy  pistol  at  intervals.  Sometimes 
a  little  sand  or  salt  fired  into  the  tree  will  help.  We 
have  known  cases  where  a  little  dog  like  a  black 
and  tan  was  trained  to  chase  such  birds  out  of  the 
berry  patch — -though,  of  course,  lie  would  be  of  lit¬ 
tle  use  in  defending  cherries.  The  only  sure  remedy 
is  prohibition — that  is  covering  berries  and  cherry 
tiees  with  some  form  of  netting.  Along  the  seacoast 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  obtain  second-hand  fish¬ 
ing  nets.  These  spread  over  trees  and  beds  will 
give  protection.  There  may  be  some  temporary  re¬ 
lief  from  scarecrows  and  traps,  but  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  fact  remains  that  the  robin  is  a  bold 
and  born  thief,  and  he  will  get  a  share  of  your 
fruit  even  when  you  "watch  out.”  Of  course  the 
robin  lovers  will  say,  “Why  not  give  this  dear  little 
bird  a  fair  share  of  your  fruit?  Does  he  not  de¬ 
serve  it?” 

Personally  we  do  not  think  he  'does.  As  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  injurious  insects  we  call  him  about  the 
poorest  performer  among  our  birds — while  as  a 
thief  he  is  a  star. 


Value  of  Home  Consumed  Farm  Products 

HE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  collected  reports 
from  Scioto  County,  that  State,  to  show  the 
value  of  home-consumed  farm  products  in  one  year — 
that  is  the  products  grown  on  the  farm  and  used  by 
the  farm  family.  The  table  given  below  shows  the 
average  of  figures  for  38  farms  which  average  4.3 
adults  in  the  family.  That  means  about  4  1/3  per¬ 
sons.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  average  for  New 
York  State  would  be  the  same,  but  we  presume  there 
will  not  be  much  difference.  Here  is  the  table: 


Items  Used  on  Farm 

Quantity 

Consumed 

Country 

Value 

City 

Value 

Whole  milk,  qts,  . 

$61.04 

$113.36 

Skim-milk,  qts . 

. . .  24b 

2.46 

12.30 

Cream,  qts . 

25.20 

63.00 

Butter,  lbs . . . 

.  .  .  127 

50.80 

03.00 

Eggs,  doz . 

51.60 

77.40 

Poultry,  lbs . . 

...  123 

28.06 

36.60 

Pork,  lbs.  dressed  weight  . 

...  470 

61.88 

119.00 

Beef  and  veal,  lbs.  dressed 

.  . .  48 

4.80 

10.56 

Potatoes,  bus . 

...  26 

26.00 

31.20 

Sweet  potatoes,  bus . 

4 

4.40 

8.00 

Cabbage,  lbs . 

6.7S 

11,86 

Sweet  corn,  dozs . 

7.08 

14.75 

Green  beans,  gals . 

Tomatoes,  bus . 

...  42 

5.25 

10.50 

...  10% 

7.35 

13.12 

Other  vegetables . 

i  •  •  •  •  • 

14.09 

21.14 

Apples,  bus . 

Pears,  bus . 

20.00 

40.00 

. 6 

.48 

.90 

l’aches,  bus . 

6.25 

12.50 

Cherries,  gals . 

.  .  . .  10.4 

4.16 

12.48 

Berries,  qts . 

. . . .  6.6 

8.25 

16.50 

Other  fruits  . 

3.50 

5.25 

Wheat  ground,  home  use, 
Sorghum  and  honey,  value 

bus.  6 

6.00 

6.60 

•  t  •  •  • 

2.73 

4.00 

Firewood  or  coal,  value  . 

■  •  •  •  •  * 

26.43 

52.86 

Rental  value  of  house  . . . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

144.00 

447.00 

Totals .  $578.59  $1,203.97 

This  as  we  see  means  about  200  quarts  of  milk 
per  year  for  each  adult.  They  are  not  drinking 
their  quart  per  day!  They  did  not  “live  on  cream” 
by  any  means.  They  averaged  six  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  each  and  about  the  same  of  apples — they 
were  short  on  other  fruits  and  vegetables  except  cab- 
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Tomato  Trained  to  a  Stake.  Fig.  754 


results  are  often  very  striking,  for  in  many  cases 
where  no  lime  is  used  the  beet  crop  will  prove  prac¬ 
tically  a  failure,  while  where  lime  is  added  there 
will  be  a  great  response. 

The  plants  named  in  Group  2  are  those  which  are 
less  responsive  to  lime  and  yet  the  element  is  needed 
in  order  to  get  a  full  crop. 

Groups  3  and  4  are  not  particular  one  way  or  the 
other.  On  very  sour  land  the  addition  of  lime 
would  help  most  of  these  crops,  but  on  ordinary 
land,  with  little  if  any  acidity,  lime  would  not  be 
of  any  particular  value. 

Group  5  includes  the  few  crops  which  are,  if  any¬ 
thing,  injured  by  liming  unless  the  soil  is  very  acid, 
indeed.  It  is  rather  a  curious  thing  that  water¬ 
melons  are  in  this  last-named  class,  while  musk- 
melons  are  greatly  in  need  of  lime  in  order  to  make 
a  reasonable  growth.  The  potato  is  put  in  Class  4. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  while  potatoes  will 
often  give  some  little  improvement  as  a  result  of 
liming,  such  lime  is  undesirable  because  it  increases 
the  amount  of  scab  on  the  tubers.  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  rhubarb,  a  very  sour  plant, 
really  has  some  little  need  of  lime, 
while  cranberries  and  strawberries, 
which  are  naturally  acid,  are,  if  any¬ 
thing,  injured  by  the  use  of  that  sub¬ 
stance. 

With  this  list  in  mind,  most  people 
will  be  able  to  figure  out  the  lime  re¬ 
quirements  of  their  crops. 


bage  and  tomatoes.  There  is  a  good  saving  in  fuel 
and  rent  so  that  on  the  whole  for  such  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  and  rent  the  cost  of  housing  and  feeding  the 
family  in  the  country  was  a  little  less  than  half  the 
cost  for  the  same  service  in  the  city.  In  our  own 
experience  this  margin  was  much  greater.  Includ¬ 
ing  rent  we  find  city  living  nearly  three  times  as 
costly  as  much  the  same  accommodation  on  the 
farm.  We  would  like  to  have  similar  figures  for 
eastern  farm  families. 


Those  Costs  of  “  Agricultural  Promotion  ” 

ANENT  the  figures  which  appear  on  page  920, 
showing  the  increase  of  State  expenditures  on 
account  of  promotion  of  agriculture,  it  is  probable 
that  the  amount  expended  on  highways  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  of  such  expenditures  are  both 
very  much  higher  than  on  agriculture.  But  there 
is  this  difference ;  there  is  an  ever-increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  better  roads,  and  a  tendency  to  place  the 
cost  or  burden  of  maintaining  these  roads  more  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  people  who  use  or  bene¬ 
fit  from  them.  It  is  not  very  difficult 
for  anyone  to  arrive  at  a  very  close 
approximation  of  the  cost  of  these 
roads  to  him  through  taxation  either 
on  his  property  or  through  a  gas  tax. 

And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few 
people  weighing  the  cost  against  the 
benefits  would  take  their  money  back 
and  go  back  to  the  roads  of  1SS5. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  same 
method,  weighing  the  cost  of  the  “pro¬ 
motion  of  agriculture”  against  the 
benefit  to  those  paying  the  cost,  it  is 
equally  safe  to  say  that  there  would 
be  a  universal  clamor  for  the  return 
of  the  money. 

The  President  in  his  recent  arraign¬ 
ment  of  bureaucracy,  might  have  had 
directly  in  mind  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  its  offspring,  the 
State  departments  of  agriculture,  in  all 
of  their  ramifications. 

An  eminent  English  economist  of  the 
last  century  said :  “A  bureaucracy  is 
sure  to  think  that  its  duty  is  to  aug¬ 
ment  official  power,  official  business  or 
official  numbers  rather  than  leave  free 
the  energies  of  mankind.”  This  is  an 
accurate  description  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  in  the  various  State  de¬ 
partments  of  agriculture  as  well.  The 
result  is  a  multiplicity  of  rules  and 
regulations,  adding  burdens  and  costs 
to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  that  the 
“energies  of  mankind”  induced  by  eco¬ 
nomic  necessities  would  have  produced 
better  results  unaided  by  these  bu¬ 
reaus.  FRANK  F.  CHASE. 

California. 

Farmers  and  “Agricultural  Promotion” 

I  have  noticed  with  interest  the 
schedule  of  expenditures  on  page  920, 
and  -the  editorial  comment  thereon,  and 
am  led  to  ask  who  furnishes  the  money  for  this  ex¬ 
penditure?  What  proportion  of  the  taxes  collected 
in  New  York  State  is  paid  by  the  farmers,  and  what 
proportion  by  the  cities  and  manufacturing  and 
transportation  industries?  I  note  that  nearly  half 
the  total  expenditure  is  for  the  support  of  collegiate 
and  academic  education  in  agriculture.  Are  your 
farmers’  -  sons  and  daughters  ready  to  accept  the 
education  in  the  “three  It’s”  which  our  grandfathers 
found  satisfactory  as  sufficient  today? 

We  have  two  classes  of  farmers  in  Ohio;  the  one 
following  Edward  Everett  Hale's  “Look  upward  and 
not  down ;  look  forward  and  not  back ;  lend  a  hand !” 
The  other  class  is  always  looking  down  and  back 
and  filling  the  road  with  stumbling-blocks.  From 
such  the  K.  Iv.  K.  is  recruited.  chas.  e.  thorne. 
Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  for  taxes  an  expert  at  Albany  gives 
us  the  following  rough  figures: 

Total  estimated  revenue  of  the  State  for  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  $162,000,000,  of  which  but  $30,000,- 
000  is  derived  from  a  general  property  tax  (this  is  a 
“round  number” — really  it  should  be  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  less).  Special  taxes  (inheritance,  motor  vehicle, 
corporations,  etc.)  will  produce  more  than  $125,000,- 
000,  and  there  are  other  receipts  which  make  up  the 
total  of  $162,000,000. 

The  thirty  million  of  general  property  taxes,  it  is 
estimated,  will  come,  five-sixths  of  it  from  the  counties 
of  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  Suffolk,  Richmond’,  West¬ 
chester  and  Erie,  and  one-sixth  from  the  “rural”  coun¬ 
ties,  so  called.  So  that  but  some  $5,000,000  of  the 


total  estimated  revenue  for  support  of  government  the 
coming  year  is  derived  from  taxation  on  farm  lands. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Thorne’s  questions  about  agricul¬ 
tural  education  the  main  reason  for  printing  these 
figures  was  to  find  out  if  possible  just  what  farmers 
think  about  it.  It  strikes  us  that  for  a  number  of 
years  now  such  opinions  have  been  given  by  teachers 
and  officials,  and  not  by  farmers.  It  is  about  time 
we  heard  from  the  people  who  pay  such  bills — and 
provide  the  children  who  are  to  be  educated.  What 
do  they  think  about  this  great  expense  for  “agri¬ 
cultural  promotion?”  Are  they  satisfied,  and  do 
they  feel  that  they  get  their  money's  worth?  Here 
is  their  chance  to  express  themselves — or  are  they 
satisfied  to  have  the  leaders  talk  for  them? 


How  Plants  Love  Lime 

WE  often  have  letters  from  readers  who  ask 
for  a  classification  of  crops  on  the  basis  of 
their  lime  requirements.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
of  our  garden  crops  vary  quite  a  little  in  the  bene¬ 


fit  they  obtain  from  the  use  of  lime.  Some  of  this 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  crops  give  a 
high  analysis  of  lime.  In  other  cases  it  is  because 
the  lime  exerts  a  chemical  or  mechanical  effect 
upon  the  soil,  and  thus  fits  it  better  for  some  cer¬ 
tain  crops. 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  at  Kingston 
has  done  a  good  deal  of  work  on  this  problem,  and 
has  made  a  fair  classification  of  ordinary  crops, 
dividing  them  into  groups  according  to  their  heavy 
or  light  lime  requirements.  These  groups  are  named 
below : 

Group  1. — Spinach,  celery,  asparagus,  beets,  cauli¬ 
flower,  lettuce,  muskmelon,  onions,  salsify. 

Group  2. — 'Cabbage,  carrots,  cucumbers,  eggplant, 
parsnips,  peas,  peppers,  pumpkins,  tomato. 

Group  3. — Brussels  sprouts,  beans,  corn,  dandeliou, 
endive,  kohlrabi,  rhubarb. 

Group  4. — Cress,  parsley,  potato,  radish,  squash, 
turnip. 

Group  5. — Blueberries,  cranberries,  watermelon, 

strawberries. 

In  Group  1,  we  have  a  list  of  vegetables  which  re¬ 
spond  most  freely  to  liming.  These  are  the  plants 
which  are  almost  sure  to  give  us  favorable  results 
when  lime  is  applied.  In  fact,  these  results  are  so 
evident  that  garden  beets  are  often  used  as  a  test 
for  lime  needs.  This  test  is  very  simple.  The  land 
is  prepared  properly  and  the  table  beets  are  planted. 
On  one  or  two  rows  a  good  quantity  of  lime  will  be 
used,  while  on  other  rows  no  lime  will  be  added.  The 


Coal  Ashes  and  the  Soil 


In  spite  of  what  you  say  about  the 
lack  of  plant  nutriment  in  coal  ashes,  I 
must  remind  you  of  the  old  saying,  “The 
proof  of.  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.” 
Proof  of  the  worth  of  pure  coal  ashes 
mixed  with  pure  beach  sand  has  come 
under  my  personal  observation  a  number 
of  times.  I  have  seen  this  combination 
in  Atlantic  City — absolutely  no  wood 
mixed  with  the  coal — and  the  result  has 
been  vegetables,  especially  tomatoes,  as 
fine  as  any^  grown  in  the  fields  on  the 
mainland.  Here  on  the  Hudso-n,  also,  I 
have  personally  mixed  the  siftings  of 
coal  ashes  (not  one  particle  of  wood 
ashes)  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  have 
grown  tomatoes  and  even  flowers,  such  as 
asters  and  Zinnias,  as""»good  as  any  of 
those  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  garden, 
where  there  are  no  coal  ashes.  As  to 
White  clover,  it  seems  "to  thrive  on  the 
combination.  The  same  is  true  of  let¬ 
tuce,  especially  if  the  ashes  are  siftings. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  wood  ashes  in 
any  of  mine.  A.  M.  heston. 

New  Jersey. 

BUT  how  do  you  prove  that  these 
results  are  caused  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  plant  food  through  the  coal 
ashes?  We  have  noticed  such  results, 
and  conclude  that  they  are  brought 
about  chiefly  by  mechanical  changes 
in  the  soil.  Take  pure  sand.  It  con¬ 
tains  some  plant  food.  The  sands  of 
the  deserts  in  Africa  and  Asia  years 
ago  provided  much  of  the  grain  used 
to  feed  the  Roman  people.  The  use  of 
water  through  irrigation  made  these 
sands  productive,  and  the  wastes  of 
these  grain  crops  provided  the  organic 
matter  which  made  the  sand  capable 
of  holding  water.  This  water  will  run 
through  pure  sand  about  as  it  will  through  a  sieve, 
and  that  is  largely  why  crops  fail  when  planted  on 
dry  sandy  land.  When,  however,  the  sand  is  made 
capable  of  holding  a  fair  amount  of  moisture,  crops 
will  grow  and  for  a  year  or  so  make  a  fair  growth 
without  addition  of  plant  food.  In  fact  the  “fer¬ 
tility”  of  sands  when  fully  watered  is  quite  remark¬ 
able.  The  fine  coal  ashes  will  work  into  the  sand 
and  occupy  the  spaces  in  between  the  soil  particles 
so  as  to  hold  them  together.  This  gives  a  mechani¬ 
cal  effect  which  enables  the  sand  to  hold  moisture 
and  thus  Jkeep  the  crops  alive.  The  increase  in  crop 
does  not  always  mean  that  extra  plant  food  has 
been  added,  but  that  the  increased  moisture  enables 
the  crop  to  hike  more  of  the  plant  food  from  the 
soil. 

And  the  reverse  of  this  may  be  true  when  the  coal 
ashes  are  mixed  with  clay  subsoil,  or  the  yellow  soil 
which  lies  below  the  point  of  the  plow.  This  subsoil 
usually  contains  considerable  plant  food,  but  is 
hard  and  tough.  Air  and  water  cannot  enter  it 
properly.  It  will  bake  into  hard  lumps  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun.  When  the  coal  ashes  are  mixed 
with  this  subsoil  you  have  the  opposite  effect  of 
ashes  in  sand.  With  the  sand  the  need  is  to  bind 
the  soil  together.  With  the  clay  we  must  separate 
the  soil  particles  enough  to  permit  free  circulation 
of  water  and  air.  One  means  packing  the  sand — 
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A  Free  Book 

Are  you  digging  for  farm  profits?  Is 
your  farm  land  producing  all  that  you 
want?  Is  it  making  money  for  you? 

A  postcard  put  in  the  mail  today  will 
bring  you  a  free  book  on  one  of  the  richest 
farm  lands  in  the  country,  a  land  that  is 
waiting  for  enterprising  farmers  to  come 
and  reap  its  prosperity.  In  Spartanburg 
County,  South  Carolina,  is  the  rich  soil 
of  the  famous  Piedmont  Section,  soil  that 
is  producing  nearly  all  kinds  of  crops  and 
making  prosperous  the  farmers  who  are 
on  the  land.  The  big  plantations  of  former 
days  are  being  cut  up  into  one  and  two- 
horse  farms  that  you  can  buy  and  finance 
with  far  less  money  than  in  the  North  or 
West.  And  here  you  find  an  8-month 
growing  season  1 

Write  for  this  book  today.  Read  it 
yourself.  Pass  it  on  to  your  farming  son — 
give  him  the  chance  to  grow  up  with  the 
growing  South! 

Farm  Bureau 

Montgomery  Building  -  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Spartanburg  County 


HAY  PRESS 


There  are  bl*  profits  In  a  food 
press.  Friction  safety  clutch:  au¬ 
tomatic  block  placer:  coDdenserfeed, 

•te.— tractor,  hor6©  or  engine  power.  Eas¬ 
ily  operated— low  cost.  Free  catalog— give* 
full  facts— sent  Free  upon  request. 

COCUN 8  PLOW  CO.«  2 160  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Illinois 


Record 
3  Sales 
a  minute 


Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

For  Summer  and  Fall  Planting 

Larkspur,  Hollyhock,  Foxglove, Columbine, Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  Phlox, Bleeding  Heart,  Hardy  Ageratum, 
Gaillardia,  Hardy  Candytuft,  Lilies,  Oriental  and 
Iceland  Poppy,’ Spice  Pink  and  75  other  varieties  of 
perennial  flower  plants,  all  perfectly  hardy,  living 
out  doors  during  winter.  Also  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry.  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant 
plants;  Hoses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants,  for  fall  planting. 
Catalog  Free.  Harry  L.  Squires  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
All  varieties  F.  0.  B.  Sewell 


Cabbage  . 

100 

500 

$1  00 

1,000 

$1.65 

Cauliflower . 

.  65e 

2  00 

3.50 

l’epper . 

2  25 

3.75 

Celery . 

...  50c 

1.65 

2.75 

Brussel  Sprouts. . 

. .  .  50c 

1.50 

2.50 

Catalog  Free.  C. 

E.  FIELD 

Sewe 

6.000 
or  M  ■  re 
$1.25 
3.00 
3  50 
2.50 
‘>  25 


1,000,000  CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS 

Cabbage— 500  for  $1.25  :  1,000  for  $2  25.  Caullllower— 500 
for  $2:  1.000  for  $3.50.  Ready  June  5. 

DAVID  ROD  WAY  Hartly,  Delaware 

PLANTS  POSTPAID  All  varieties.  Aster,  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Pepper.  3  Doz.,  25  cts. ;  100,  50  cis. ; 
500,  S2.00.  Kgg  Plants,  Carnations,  Dianthus.  2  Doz..  50Jcts. 
100,  *1.50.  ROHRER'S  PLANT  FARMS,  Smokelown,  Pa. 
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Celery 

Only  $1,  prepaid. 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE 


Plants 

Catalog  free. 

Bristol,  Pa.  Dcpl.  R 


m  I  #1.50  per  1.000.  Celery, $8  per  1,000. 

name  labbage  Mangel  Beet,  *3.50  per  1,000. 

i  luuio  H  c  mcHMAN  Malaga,  N.  J. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO— Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page «  :  :  s 


the  other  making  it  more  porous,  both 
being  designed  to  give  the  plants  a  su¬ 
perior  water  supply.  Analysis  of  coal 
ashes  will  show  just  what  they  contain. 
They  are  useful  chiefly  for  this  mechani¬ 
cal  effect  upon  the  soil.  It  is  a  fact  that 
both  light  sand  and  heavy  clay  might  fail 
•to  produce  a  good  crop — yet  if  -we  were 
to  mix  them  together  and  thus  improve 
the  mechanical  effect  the  crop  would  be 
greatly  improved. 


Agricultural  Teachers’ 
Conference  at  Morris- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

On  page  90S,  reference  was  made  to 
the  first  session  of  the  agricultural  teach¬ 
ers’  meeting  at  «the  Morrisville,  N.  Y., 
Agricultural  School.  The  conference  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  week  with  work  of  com¬ 
mittees,  -round  table  talks,  addresses  by 
educators,  economists  and  business  men, 
and  election  of  officers. 

Among  the  speakers  listed  were  A.  K. 
Getinan,  of  the  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  on  the  organization  of  a  State  as¬ 
sociation  of  young  fanners’  clubs  ;  Mont¬ 
gomery  Robinson,  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  on  utilizing  extension  spec¬ 
ialists;  C.  O.  DuBois,  director  of  the 
Delhi  School,  on  conducting  supervised 
practice  on  farms  away  from  .the  school ; 
E.  H.  Thompson,  president  of  the  Spring- 
field  Federal  Land  Bank,  on  how 
farmers  can  use  the  facilities  of  the 
bank,  and  Cameron  Beck,  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
on  cost  of  leadership.  Among  other 
things  Mr.  Beck  said  : 

“On  the  stock  exchange  we  haven’t 
any  ‘boy  problem.’  We  insist  that  our 
boys  grow  or  go.  Their  education  must 
continue,  and  if  a  boy  is  to  receive  pro¬ 
motion,  he  must  prepare  himself  for  it, 
not  only  by  close  application  to  his  job, 
but  by  additional  study  in  night  school. 

“The  hardest  job  we  have  on  Wall 
Street  is  to  find  men  prepared  for  the 
tasks  which  await  them  higher  up.  The 
biggest  thing  the  leaders  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  must  face  is  the  conservation  of 
the  youth  of  today  for  leadership  of  tor 
morrow.” 

Continuing,  Mr.  Beck  declared  that 
there  are  four  fundamentals  which  every 
worker  must  recognize :  1,  Responsibility 
to  one’s  employer ;  2,  responsibility  to 
the  individual  employe  on  the  payroll;  3, 
responsibility  to  the  community  in  which 
one  lives  and  works  ;  and  4,  responsibility 
to  the  folks  who  come  to  us  for  employ¬ 
ment  or  instruction. 

“We  must  be  mighty  careful  and  kind 
in  dealing  with  these  young  leaders  of 
tomorrow,”  lie  said. 

Prof.  Stewart  W.  Lay,  of  Pulaski,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Agriculture  of  New  York 
State,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  or¬ 
ganization,  held  in  connection  with  the 
improvement  conference.  Other  officers 
chosen  were :  Vice-president,  Prof.  Edwin 
R.  Hoskins,  Trumansburg,  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  Prof.  Floyd  L.  Dunn,  Brush- 
ton.  It  happens  that  all  three  officers 
elected  this  year  are  high  school  teachers, 
of  which  there  were  S7  present  at  the 
meeting,  47  members  of  the  State  school 
faculties  being  in  attendance. 

One  of  the  closing  addresses  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  given  by  Virgil  Jordan,  Wash¬ 
ington,  chief  economist  of  the  national 
industrial  conference  of  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  who  said : 

“The  real  problems  of  agriculture  to¬ 
day  are  not  those  of  price  or  co-operative 
organization  of  farm  purchasing  power,  or 
corn  or  wheat  or  hogs  or  cattle.  These 
are  important,  but  superficial.  The  real 
problems  of  farming  resolve  themselves 
into  these  questions :  Wfiat  sort  of  peo¬ 
ple  do  we  want  on  our  farms,  and  wfiat 
sort  of  occupation  or  life  is  farming  to 
be  in  this  country? 

“These  questions  are  not  going  to  he 
solved  by  Congressmen  at  Washington. 
The  responsibility  rests  primarily  with 
you  teachers  of  agriculture  who  are 
training  the  farmers  of  the  future.” 

E.  S.  B. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  sunken  submarine 
S-51  was  raised  to  the  surface  off  Block 
Island,  July  5,  and  started  in  tow  for  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  The  vessel  was 


sunk  in  130  ft.  of  water  by  collision  with 
the  liner  City  of  Rome  Sept.  25,  1925. 
The  hull  is  believed  to  contain  20  bodies. 

Fire  almost  destroyed  the  famous  old 
Hollywood  Hotel  at  West  End,  N.  J., 
July  5,  with  a  loss  unofficially  placed  at 
approximately  $1,000,000  in  property  and 
belongings  of  the  500  guests  registered 
for  the  holidays.  No  lives  were  lost. 

The  suspension  bridge  over  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  linking  Camden,  N.  J.,  with  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  formally  opened  July  1.  It 
is  the  largest  structure  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  1.82  miles  long,  and  cost  of 
building  was  $30,000,000. 

A  strike  on  the  Interborough  Subway 
July  5,  which  involved  other  lines,  af¬ 
fecting  Brooklyn  and  New  York  very  seri¬ 
ously,  was  the  result  of  demands  of  a 
majority  of  subway  motormen  and  switch¬ 
men  for  increased  pay.  Recognition  of 
their  new  union — the  Consolidated  Rail¬ 
way  Workers  of  Greater  New  York — is 
indirectly  involved.  The  strikers  are  de¬ 
manding  a  flat  rate  of  $1  an  hour  for 
motormen,  who  now  get  69  to  S2  cents 
an  hour,  depending  on  length  of  service, 
and  75  cents  an  hour  for  switchmen, 
whose  present  pay  is  5S  to  61  cents. 
Motonmen’s  earnings  average  $38.64  a 
week  during  the  first  year  of  service  and 
$45.92  a  week  after  six  years.  Switch¬ 
men  earn  $32.4S  the  first  year  and  $34.16 
in  tlie  third  year.  All  men  work  seven 
days  «a  week.  Aibout  90  per  cent  of  tlie 
men  employed  by  the  Interborough  are 
married  and  70  per  cent  have  children. 
About  750  men  are  on  strike.  They  com¬ 
prise  the  new  Consolidated  Railway 
Workers  of  Greater  New  York.  There 
are  approximately  15,000  men  employed 
by  the  Interborough.  The  number  of 
rapid  transit  employes  in  New  York,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  employes  of  the  Hudson  and 
Manhattan  Railroad  Company,  is  about 
25,000. 

Twenty-three  persons  met  death  by  ac¬ 
cident  or  violence  during  the  July  4-5 
holiday  in  New  England.  Seven  deaths 
were  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  fire¬ 
works.  Drowning  cost  six  lives.  Motor 
accidents  took  a  toll  of  four.  Two  men 
were  murdered.  A  railroad  crossing  mis¬ 
hap,  an  automobile  race  track  accident, 
a  fire  and  a  fall  from  a  building  cost 
four  more  lives.  Four  girls  and  a  boy 
were  mortally  burned  after  their  cloth¬ 
ing  bad  been  set  on  fire  by  various  forms 
of  fireworks.  One  man  was  killed  when 
a  toy  cannon  exploded.  A  woman  died  of 
heart  failure  when  a  firecracker  exploded 
near  her. 

Out  of  266  fires  in  Greater  New  York 
July  4  and  5,  SS  were  caused  by  fire¬ 
works,  according  to  compilations  an¬ 
nounced  July  6  by  John  J.  Dorman,  Fire 
Commissioner.  None  was  serious. 

Plans  for  an  international  campaign  to 
break  up  the  sale  and  use  of  habit-form¬ 
ing  drugs  were  carried  forward  June  6 
by  delegates  to  the  first  World  Conference 
on  Narcotic  Education  in  Philadelphia. 
The  conference,  with  many  distinguished 
Americans  and  foreigners  in  attendance, 
began  July  5  and  will  continue  through 
July  9.  Its  object  is  the  protection  of 
society  from  the  perils  of  habit-forming 
drugs.  For  the  attainment  of  this  ob¬ 
ject,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  conference 
utilizes  educational  agencies  only  and 
pledges  itself  to  avoid  questions  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy  not  directly  and  immediately 
concerned  with  narcotic  education.  Capt. 
Richmond  P.  Hobson  of  Santiago  Harbor 
fame,  and  president  of  the  International 
Narcotic  Education  Association,  is  a 
prominent  figure  at  the  conference.  Sen¬ 
ator  William  B.  McKinley,  of  Illinois, 
was  elected  president.  The  four  vice- 
presidents  are  Senators  Copeland  of  New 
York  and  Gillett  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Representatives  Tilson  of  Connecticut 
and  Burton  of  Ohio.  Dr.  Clarence  J. 
Owens,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  director- 
general. 

The  plant  of  the  Castles  Ice  Cream 
Company  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  fell 
prey  July  6  to  a  band  of  expert  safe  rob¬ 
bers  who  got  away  with  upward  of  $40,- 
000  in  cash,  leaving  five  workmen,  a 
watchman  and  one  passerby  locked  in 
outbuildings  on  the  company’s  grounds 
and  bound  securely  with  light  wire. 

Two  New  York  City  food  inspectors 
were  dismissed  from  service  July  6  follow¬ 
ing  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Health 
Trial  Board  consisting  of  Commissioner 
Harris,  Dr.  II.  P.  Swift  and  James  P. 
Sinnott,  secretary  to  the  police  depart¬ 
ment.  The  inspectors  were  tried  for  ir¬ 
regularities  in  service  connected  with  the 
milk  graft  scandal.  They  were  Fred  S. 
Burr,  at  one  time  Acting  Chief  of  the 
Special  Service  Division  of  the  Health 
Department  and  Joseph  P.  Quinn.  Burr, 
who  has  been  with  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  since  March  16,  1920,  was  an  As¬ 
semblyman  from  Brooklyn  from  1913 
to  191S.  Quinn  was  appointed  Dec.  30, 
1910. 

A  chemist  and  two  electricians  were 
killed  at  Newmarket,  N.  J.,  July  6,  in 
the  plant  of  the  Buttelle-Renwick  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company  when  a  conveyor  which  they 
were  installing  became  charged  with  5,- 
000  volts  that  leaked  in  after  a  short 
circuit.  The  conveyor  operated  on  only 
240  volts.  Another  man  was  rendered 
unconscious. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — G.  W.  Cava¬ 
naugh,  professor  of  agricultural  chemis¬ 
try  at  Cornell  University,  is  endeavoring 
to  apply  to  other  foods  _  and  food  crops 
the  methods  by  which  milk  is  reduced  to 
a  powder  containing  all  the  nutritive 
properties  of  the  fluid  product.  He  be¬ 
lieves  his  experiments  thus  far  indicate 


that  means  will  be  found  to  concentrate, 
and  thus  save,  many  perishables  in  which 
the  percentage  of  loss  is  now  very  high. 

Supplementing  his  recent  order  call¬ 
ing  for  the  staining  red  of  Italian  Red 
clover  seed  as  “not  adapted  for  general 
agricultural  use  in  the  United  States,” 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  W.  M.  Jardine 
has  now  published  his  similar  determina¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  Alfalfa  seed  from 
Africa  and  from  Turkestan,  both  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Chinese.  On  and  after  Sept. 
25,  1926,  importations  of  this  seed  will 
therefore,  also  have  to  be  stained  mi 
according  to  the  regulations  supplemental 
to  the  recently  passed  amendment  to  the 
seed  act. 

Argentine  turkeys  will  soon  appear  on 
American  dinner  tables.  Twenty-two 
thousand  were  shipped  for  New  York  on 
the  liner  Vestris  from  Buenos  Aires, 
July  5.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  consignments  ever  exported  from 
the  country.  It  will  be  followed  by 
others. 

Robert  A.  Cooper,  of  South  Carolina, 
has  resigned  as  head  of  the  Farm  Loan 
Bureau  and  Albert  C.  Williams,  of  Texas, 
lias  been  named  .to  succeed  him.  Mr. 
Cooper  will  remain  as  a  member  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Board.  Mr.  Williams  also 
is  a  member  of  the  board.  Ill  health  was 
assigned  by  Mr.  Cooper  for  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  Both  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Will¬ 
iams  are  Democrats. 


Peonies  and  Iris  to  Follow 
Wheat 

Through  a  change  of  ownership  I  re¬ 
cently  came  into  possession  of  three  or 
four  acres  of  peonies  and  Irises,  which 
I  must  move  this  Fall.  My  land  is  light 
sandy  clay,  well  worn,  in  wheat  now.  I 
gave  a  liberal  dose  of  good  commercial 
fertilizer  last  Fall.  It  looks  like  a  15- 
bushel  crop  or  better.  Would  it  be  a 
good  plan  to  plow  this  crop  of  wheat 
under,  then  later  harrow  in  a  good  ap¬ 
plication  of  corn  fertilizer  to  tit  the 
ground  for  September  planting?  Ground 
seems  very  deficient  in  liumus,  although 
a  State  inspector,  on  seeing  tlie  flowers 
and  shrubs  dug,  declared  he  never  saw  a 
finer  fibrous  root  supply  on  plants.  It 
looks  to  me  that  while  soup  beans  would 
have  to  give  up  the  fight  on  such  soil,  yet 
I  have  the  finest  peony  blooms  in  this 
section.  c.  h. 

Lima,  Ohio. 

This  wheat  must  now  be  well  matured. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  plow  the  grain 
under  with  the  straw — though  that  would 
be  the  least  expensive  thing  to  do.  You 
can  do  this  if  you  like;  harvest  the  wheat, 
cutting  the  stubble  as  high  as  you  can. 
Then  sow  cow  peas  broadcast,  using 
about  600  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer 
containing  about  4  per  cent  ammonia,  7 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  6  per  cent 
potash.  These  cow  peas  will  make  a  fair 
growth  by  September.  Then  put  on  the 
straw  from  the  thrashed  wheat  and  plow 
everything  under.  This  will  give  you 
the  Wheat  to  pay  for  labor  and  seed  and 
part  of  the  fertilizer,  and  will,  we  think, 
add  more  organic  matter  to  the  soil  than 
the  entire  wheat  crop  would.  You  will 
have  to  figure  the  income  from  the  wheat 
against  the  cost  of  seed,  one  extra  plow¬ 
ing  and  handling  the  straw. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Rattlesnakes  and  Rusty 
Nails 

This  little  girl  in  the  picture  would 
(lee  instantly  from  a  rattlesnake,  yet  she 
is  in  more  danger  and  doesn't  know  it, 
because  her  parents  have  not  taught  her 
the  danger  of  rusty  nails  and  broken 
glass.  Furthermore,  her  father  recently 
called  all  hands  to  kill  an  innocent  gar¬ 
ter  snake  on  a  farm  literally  covered 
with  such  dangers  as  pictured  above, 
with  never  a  thought  for  the  safety  of 
his  children.  A  slight  overbalance  in 
any  direction  would  probably  mean  death 
to  this  little  girl.  These  rusty  nails  and 
broken  glass,  just  like  those  on  your 
farm,  carry  death-dealing  germs  of  lock¬ 
jaw  and  blood  poisoning.  It  will  be  too 
late  for  her  father -to  remove  these  dan¬ 
gers  afterrthis  -little  girl  tramps  or  falls 
into  them,  just  as  it  will  be  too  late  for 
you  to  remove  them  after  your  child  is 
gone.  Next  time  you  see  a  poisonous 
snake  on  your  farm  stop  and  think  about 
your  crop  of  rusty  nails  and  broken 
glass  before  you  ‘kill  it.  It  is  right  to 


give  a  reasonable  pledge  to  work  for  and 
support  the  basic  principle  of  the  Joiner 
bill,  which  means  home  rule  for  the  home 
district.  The  farmers  are  not  making 
very  much  noise  about  it,  but  if  these 
gentlemen  think  they  do  not  mean  busi¬ 
ness,  let  them  wait  until  primary  and 
election  day  and  see  what  happens. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.  b. 


Long  Distance  Government 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  perils 
of  long  distance  centralized  government 
control  is  furnished  by  the  li.  F.  D. 
situation  at  Perrysburg,  N.  Y.  There  is 
one  route,  and  two  roads  with  several 
large  farms  not  served.  An  extension 
of  about  six  miles,  carrying  an  increase 
of  about  $225  in  the  carrier’s  annual  sal¬ 
ary  would  serve  14  families  (all  taxpay¬ 
ers  and  just  as  much  entitled  to  It.  F. 
L>.  service  as  their  neighbors)  who  now 
go  from  to  -iy2  miles  to  a  corner  or 
to  the  post  office  for  their  mail.  If  this 
was  left  to  the  postmaster  and  carrier  to 
solve  they  would  have  a  workable  plan 
evolved  and  in  operation  in  less  than  15 
days.  When  weather  and  road  conditions 
called  old  Dobbin  into  service  they  could 
alternate  trips  on  two  loops  of  the  route, 
giving  residents  mail  at  least  three  times 
a  week.  But  no,  some  clerk  at  Washing- 


Buckeyes  are  built 
in  balloon  sizes,  too 

JgUCKEYE  TIRES,  built  and  guaranteed  by  Kelly- 
Springfield,  offer  generous  mileage  at  low  first  cost. 

In  low-pressure  sizes  as  well  as  the  regular  cord 
line,  Buckeyes  will  stand  up  and  deliver  service. 

Buckeyes  are  full  size,  full  ply  tires,  intended  for 
the  man  who  wants  good,  dependable  tires  but  who 
does  not  need  the  extra  service  he  would  get  from  the 
regular,  higher-priced  Kelly  line. 

See  the  Kelly  dealer.  He  can  sell  you  Buckeyes  at 
prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  Street  New  York 


A  Slight  Tumble  in  Any  Direction 

kill *the  poisonous  snake,  but  it  is  wrong 
to  stress  one  danger  so  strongly  and 
ignore  one  ten  times  worse.  Think  it 
over.  c.  c.  conger,  jr. 

Virginia. 


The  School  Question 
Booming 

I  shall  send  a  clipping  from  one  of 
our  local  daily  papers.  This  tells  us  of 
a  meeting  held  in  Cortland  at  which 
Frank  P.  Graves,  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Education,  talked  before  the  Pomona 
Grange.  Cortland  is  quite  near  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  McLean,  where  they  are  having 
such  a  time  over  consolidating  those 
schools.  Dr.  Graves  appears  to  be  quite 
worried  over  this  school  question.  It  is 
unusual  for  the  head  of  the  Education 
Department  to  go  out  in  this  way  and 
talk  at  Grange  meetings.  lie  tries  to 
explain  to  the  people  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  forced  consolidation  of  dis¬ 
trict  schools.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  heard  '‘before  of  the  head  of  a  de¬ 
partment  of  public  instruction  coming 
out  to  address  a  meeting  of  this  size. 
This  may  have  been  done  before  but  I 
have  no  record  of  it.  Up  here,  we  take 
this  act  as  an  indication  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  waking  up,  that  they  know  what 
they. want  and  at  last  have  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  given  them  the  strength 
and  the  courage  to  make  a  fight  for  what 
they  believe  to  be  their  rights.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  coming,  and  for  many 
years,  as  is  well  known,  the  Department 
of  Education  felt  that  the  opposition  was 
so  feeble  and  unorganized  that  they 
could  do  just  about  as  they  pleased.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  is  actually  doing  some¬ 
thing.  We  do  not  need  any  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  that,  for  it  is  shown  by  the  be¬ 
havior  and  the  talk  of  these  school  of¬ 
ficials.  If  this  society  never  accom¬ 
plishes  anything  more,  it  will  have 
proved  itself  well  worth  while  by  just 
convincing  these  State  officials  that  they 
have  got  to  treat  country  people  like  hu¬ 
man  beings,  and  that  they  cannot  any 
longer  conduct  these  school  matters  in 
their  former  arbitrary  way.  Up  in  this 
country  the  school  people  are  wide  awake, 
and  they  understand  what  they  have  got 
to  do.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  any  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Legislature  this  Fall  will 
face  a  hard  storm  of  voters  if  he  does  not 


Would  Probably  Mean  Death  Here 

ton  has  decided  that  our  great  and 
glorious  Uncle  Sam,  who  spends  thous¬ 
ands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  without 
benefit  in  proportion  to  this,  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  spend  $225  per  year  to  give  us 
the  It.  F.  D.  service  our  neighbors  eu- 
joy,  yet  our  taxes  are  equally  heavy. 

Now  the  point  is :  Do  we  want  our 
school  system  run  by  the  same  methods 
— -all  control  vested  in  strangers  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  local  conditions,  whom  we 
seldom  or  never  see,  and  no  authority  to 
decide  even  the  simplest  matters  for  our¬ 
selves?  If  not— get  busy.  c.  c.  c. 


Excessive  Tax  Valuation 

In  1923  an  avalanche  of  rocks  and 
bowlders  was  washed  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  through  a  broken  and  defective 
bridge  on  my  orchard  meadow  and  the 
only  roadway  to  the  highway,  making  it 
almost  impassable,  and  in  some  degree 
stopping  the  water  supply.  They  have 
taxed  us  for  $9,100,  almost  full  value 
paid.  We  paid  $10,000  for  farm  in  1916, 
and  we  have  frequently  since  the  above 
happend  (also  inasmuch  as  buildings 
are  in  bad  need  of  repair)  asked  them  to 
lower  the  valuation  of  our  place,  but  they 
have  more  or  less  ignored  our  plea.  Have 
we  no  redress?  Is  there  no  remedy 
against  this  unfair  method  or  is  there  a 
way  to  claim  damage?  g.  w.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  owner  of  the  property  in  ques¬ 
tion  feels  he  has  been  unjustly  taxed  in 
comparison  with  adjoining  property  own¬ 
ers,  and  further  feels  that  his  property 
is  not  of  the  taxable  value  as  levied  by 
the  township,  he  may  then  file  an  appeal 
with  the  county  board  of  taxation,  asking 
his  valuation  be  reduced.  This  appeal 
should  be  made  right  after  obtaining  this 
year’s  tax  bills  and  the  county  board  will 
set  a  day  for  the  hearing,  which  is  very 
informal. 

In  order  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay 
interest,  I  should  advise  the  owner  to 
pay  by  check,  putting  on  the  check  “paid 
under  protest.”  Then  in  the  event  that 
the  taxes  are  reduced,  the  owner  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  rebate.  h.  r. 


Mrs.  Bee  :  “Are  you  all  settled  in  your 
new  home?”  Mrs.  Holbrook:  “AlT  but 
the  children.  They  can't  sleep  a  wink. 
My  husband  hasn’t  had  time  yet  to  con¬ 
nect  the  aerial  for  the  bedtime  stories.” 
— Pathfinder. 


BUCKEYE  TIRES 

Built  by  Kelly- Springfield. 


The  easiest  repair 
in  the  World 


WITHOUT  heat,  special  tools, 
or  appliances,  you  can  make  a 
perfect  tube  repair  with  Las-Stik  in 
three  minutes.  Stretches  with  the 
tube,  won’t  creep  or  crawl  loose,  and 
becomes  a  permanent  part  of  the 
tube.  Costs  50  cents.  At  your  dealers 
or  by  mail. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


LAS-STIK  PATCH  MFG.  CO. 
Hamilton,  Ohio 

" The  White  Tube  Patch  that  Never  Fails 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 


BOLENS 


Garden  Tractor 


Does  seeding,  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and 
fort.  All  it  needs  isa  guiding  hand. 

Gasoline  power  does  the  work.  At¬ 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
arerynstantly  interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indispensible  fea¬ 
tures,  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  it  with  delight.  Write 
Gilson  Mfo.  Co..  503  Park  St.  Port  Washington 


Win 


SALESMEH-New  Invention  BY£iJ£&TCM 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  #2.95.  Over  halt' profit.  Write 

0.  P  MORGAN.  Mgr  752  Grimes  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


1 1  y /N  F  FMan’sCornharvesterpoorMan’sprice. 
rf  Ml  M"  "M  Only$25,withbundietyingattachment. 

A  JL  FREEcatalogsbowingpictures  of  Har* 
.  voster.  Process  Co.,  Saliuu,  Kilns. 


PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Phila.  Produce  Market 

(SnuplieO  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  nt 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Tihe  volume  of  nearby  produce  has  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  with  the  hot  days  and 
nights  and  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  to 
stimulate  plant  growth.  The  Philadelphia 
market  is  feeling  the  results  of  the  sud¬ 
den  in-rush  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  prices  on  many  commodities  are  too 
low  for  profitable  handling.  Then,  too, 
there  is  a  very  wide  range  in  the  quality 
of  the  produce  offered  and  poor  stuff  on 
the  market  always  has  the  tendency  to 
lower  the  price  on  the  better  grades.  The 
string  beau  market  is  demoralized,  prices 
ranging  from  15  to  50c  per  %  bushel 
basket  while  there  was  practically  no  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Eastern  Shore  stock.  Let¬ 
tuce  is  also  selling  at  very  low  prices  and 
New  Jersey  onions  have  been  averaging 
around  00c  per  %  bushel  basket.  Beets 
have  been  •selling  for  about  1 %c  a  bunch 
and  kale  50c  a  bushel.  Some  of  the  first 
of  the  season  vegetables  to  be  received 
from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
brought  high  prices  in  relation  to  those 
arriving  from  other  sections.  The  first 
of  the  nearby  tomatoes  sold  up  to  $1  -per 
20-qt.  crate,  but  the  market,  in  general 
has  been  very  low  due  to  the  heavy  ar¬ 
rivals  from  Mississippi  and  other  South¬ 
ern  States,  South  Carolinas  in  6-basket 
carriers  selling  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  fancy 
stock  and  Mississippi  4-basket  carriers 
sold  for  less  than  $1  a  carrier.  Spinach 
is  also  low,  35  to  65c  per  bushel  basket 
for  the  best.  A  little  green  corn  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  New  Jersey,  the  first  of  the 
season,  but  Texas  and  Louisiana  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  ship  until  the  volume  from  near¬ 
by  can  take  care  of  the  demand.  Potatoes 
have  been  weak  and  prices  declined.  The 
peak  'movement  is  expected  from  the  Nor¬ 
folk,  Virginia,  section  before  the  middle 
of  July  and  digging  will  be  heavy  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  district  beginning  about 
the  first  of  July.  South  Carolina  is  prac¬ 
tically  done  and  North  Carolina's  sea¬ 
son  is  on  the  wane.  A  few  potatoes  were 
dug  in  New  Jersey  before  the  Fourth. 
North  Cai’olina  .stock  sold  for  about  $3.50 
a  barrel  with  other  sections  varying  from 
$3  to  $4  a  barrel.  The  very  early  varie¬ 
ties  of  Georgia  peaches  such  as  Red  Bird, 
Mayflower,  etc.,  are  disappearing  from 
the  market  and  Carmans  are  taking  their 
place.  The  market,  however,  is  dull  at 
$2.25  to  $3.50  per  6-basket  carrier.  Dew¬ 
berries  were  weak  at  $3.*)0  to  $4.50  a 
crate  and  cherries  were  selling  generally 
at  5  to  7c  a  lb.  The  raspberry  season  is 
fast  approaching  the  peak  movement  from 
New  Jersey,  wholesaling  7  to  10c  a  pint 
and  California  cantaloupes  sold  on  a 
weak  market. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  was  weak  and  prices 
declined  early  in  the  week,  but  were 
steadier  on  top  grades  toward  the  close. 
The  bulk  of  the  offerings,  however,  were 
largely  of  unattractive  stock  and  such 
had  to  be  moved  out  on  the  best  terms 
obtainable.  Fresh  extra  firsts  generally 
sold  at  around  31c  a  dozen.  Firsts  were 
generally  quoted  2c  under  extra  firsts 
and  seconds  brought  2Sc.  There  were  a 
few  carefully  selected  candled  fresh  eggs 
which  ranged  33  to  3Sc  a  .dozen,  the  high¬ 
est  prices  being  received  for  eggs  meet¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  carton  trade. 
Cold  storage  stocks  in  Philadelphia  are 
about  50,000  cases  short  of  last  year’s 
holdings  at  this  time  and  the  difference 
reported  for  10  principal  markets  the 
first  of  July  is  about  300,000  cases,  this 
season’s  holdings  being  to  July  1  only 
4,716,000  cases. 

Offerings  of  live  poultry  were  rather 
in  excess  of  tx-ade  requirements  and  the 
market  was  inclined  to  be  easy.  Fancy 
Leghorn  fowl  were  quoted  at  28  to  29c 
a  lb.  while  the  colored  stock  sold  up  to 
33c  after  the  decline  earlier  in  the  week. 
Ordinary  colored  fowl  sold  a  little  above 
fancy  Leghorns.  As  usual  the  best  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  broilers  topped  the  market, 
2%-lb.  broilers  selling  47e,  smaller  rang¬ 
ing  downward  to  40c  a  lb.  Rhode  Island 
Red  broilers  ranged  35  to  44c  as  to  size 
and  White  Leghorns  25  to  33c  a  lb.  Old 
roosters  worked  out  between  20  and  23c 
a  lb.  Receipts  of  fresh  killed  poxxltry 
were  comparatively  light  but  ample  to 
meet  all  requirements.  The  market  held 
fairly  steady,  fowl  in  barrels  dry  picked, 
and  weighing  6  lbs.  or  over,  selling  31 
to  32c.  The  4  to  5-lb.  sizes  of  fowl  were 
preferred  aixd  brought  33c-  and  light¬ 
weights  sold  as  low  as  27c.  Neai’by 
ducklings  averaged  21c  a  lb.  Cold  stoi’- 
age  holdings  of  poultry  continue  much 
smaller  than  last  year  on  July  1.  amount¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia  to  1,294,843  lbs.,  com¬ 
pared  with  over  2,481,360  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

DAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  quiet  and  very 
few  price  changes  were  made.  Practical¬ 
ly  no  No.  1  Timothy  is  being  offered  and 
No.  2  held  steady  at  $26  to  $27  a  ton. 
No.  3  worked  out  a  $23.50  on  a  weak 
mark et  and  best  light  clover  sold  at  $24 
to  $25  a  ton.  Rye  straw  is  now  bringing 
$18  to  $19  a  ton  and  other  kinds  of  straw 
about  $15.25  a  ton.  B.  W.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter.— Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
35c ;  smaller,  doz.,  30c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
42c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  asparagus,  -bch,  12c ; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  best,  3  bchs, 
25c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c ;  carrots,  lb., 
4c ;  celery,  bell,  10c ;  cherries,  qt.,  15c ; 
horseradish,  jar,  15c ;  roots,  lb.,  10c ; 
lettuce,  bc-h,  5c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  green, 
bch,  5c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  peppers,  doz., 
30c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.60;  new  potatoes, 
pk.,  80c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c ;  turnips,  rutabaga,  lb.,  4c  ;  spin¬ 
ach,  lb.,  10c;  salsify,  bch,  1214c;  sti-aw- 
berries,  qt.,  20c ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ;  green 
peas,  qt.,  1214c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  lb.,  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c;  geese, 
lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  40c;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  37c; 
geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Hamburg,  lb.,  20c  ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  50c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ;  bacon,  chunk, 
lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  chops,  lb., 
35c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  porterhouse, 
lb.,  35c ;  round  steal?,  lb.,  28c ;  sirloin, 
lb.,  30c;  native  beef,  5c  lb.  less;  sausage, 
lb.,  25c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  chops, 
lb.,  30c  ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  roasts, 
lb.,  ISc ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbits, 
dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  45c;  dressed,  70c; 
fowls,- live,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  dressed,  45  to 
50c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  30  to  45c ;  dressed, 
65  to  75c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35c  ;  guinea 
hens,  live,  each,  55c ;  squabs,  pair,  75  to 
80c ;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  whole¬ 
sale,  32c;  retail,  35  to  40c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  beans,  white 
kidney,  bu.,  $6 ;  marrowfat,  bu.,  $4.25 ; 
beets,  doz.  bchs,  75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  $2  ;  carrots,  doz.  bc-lis,  70c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $2 ;  cucumbers,  h.li., 
doz.,  $1.50;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c;  cap, 
25c  ;‘  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to  5c ;  l-omaine, 
box,  $1 ;  Boston  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  50 
to  75c ;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  25c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  peas,  bu..  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.,  25  to  30c ;  tomatoes,  lb.,  25  to  35c. 

Fruits. — Cherries,  qt.,  15c;  strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  15  to  25c;  crate,  $4  to  $S. 

Meats. — Pork,  ‘dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c ;  heavy,  lb.,  15c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb., 
12  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw.  —  Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$16  to  $1S;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  75 
to  80c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  beet 
greens,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  cucumbers,  h.h., 
doz.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  green  onions,  seed, 
doz.  bc-lis.,  20 ’to  25c-;  green  peas,  bu., 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs,  40  to 
50e;  lettuce,  h.h.,  cui-ly,  doz.,  25  to  35c; 
doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  parsley,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60 ; 
radishes,  100  bchs,  50  to  75c ;  doz.  bchs, 
12  to  15c ;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  tomatoes,  h.h., 
12-lb.  bskt,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Fruit. — Cherries,  white  sweet,  lb.,  8 
to  10c ;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $7  to 
$8 ;  qt.,  30  to  32c. 

Live  Poultry. — Bi-oilers,  lb.,  32  to  33c; 
stags,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c ; 
roosters,  lb.,  2S  to  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30  to 
32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  crates, 
30  to  32c ;  doz.,  35  to  40c ;  butter,  coun- 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Sugar.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c- ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buckwheat  honey, 

5- lb.  pails.  75c;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  23c;  maple  syrup, 
gal..  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Shipped-in  Produce.  —  Beans,  green, 
hamper,  $1.75  to  $2;  wax,  hamper,  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $2  to  $4.75; 
carrots,  crate,  $4.75  to  $5 ;  bu.,  $2.25 ; 
celery,  cx’ate,  $5 ;  cabbage,  crate,  $4  to 
$5.50;  green  peppers,  hamper,  $5  to  $6 ; 
lemons,  Cal.,  box.  $5.50  to  $6;  onioixs, 
Texas,  crate.  $2  to  $2.50;  peaches,  Ga., 

6- lb.  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  potatoes,  So., 
bbl.,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  tomatoes,  4-bskt. 
flat  80  to  90c;  watermelons,  each,  75c 
to  $1. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  season  races  on,  trying  to  catch 
up  after  a  Spring  that  was  without  pat¬ 
tern  for  cold  weather.  Produce  crops 
are  plentiful  and  the  demand  is  good. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
active;  creamery,  38  to  46c;  dairy,  37  to 
39c ;  storage,  38  to  40c.  Cheese,  steady  ; 
new  flats,  22c;  daisies  and  longhorns,  23 
to  24c ;  Limburger,  block  Swiss,  34  to 
35c. 


Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  28  to  36c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  30  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  22  to  25c ; 
ducks,  33  to  35c ;  geese,  25  to  37c.  Live 
poultry,  active,  turkeys,  50  to  5Sc ;  fowls, 
26  to  30c  ;  broilers,  30  to  36c ;  old  roost  - 
ers,  19  to  20c;  ducks,  28  to  30c;  geese, 
22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  nearly 
out ;  Baldwin,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  Rus¬ 
set,  $2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes,  going  down; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Mich., 
sack,  $4.50  to  $4.75 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $8.50 
to  $9.50;  sweets,  Jei’sey,  liampei’,  $2  to 
$2.50. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  finn  ; 
So.,  clingstone,  box,  $2  to  $3.25.  Melons, 
steady  ;  cantaloupes,  Cal.,  standard  crate, 
$3.75  to  $4  ;  Honey  dew,  $2  to  $2.50.  Wa¬ 
termelons,  each,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cherries,  So.,  box, 
$2  to  $2.50.  Plums,  So.,  box,  $1.50  to 
$2.25 ;  apricots,  32-qt.  ovate,  $6  to  $6.75. 
Strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.25  to  $6 ; 
xvaspberries,  red,  24-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $5.25  ; 
black,  $6  to  $6.75 ;  blackberi'ies,  32-qt. 
crate,  $2.25  to  $4. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ;  red 
kidney,  ewt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney,  $7.25 
to  $8.25 ;  marrow,  $7  to  $7.25  ;  medium, 
$6  to  $6.25 ;  pea,  $5.25  to  $6.  Onions, 
steady  ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Bermuda,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.65;  Spanish, 
crate,  $4  to  $4.25. 

Vegetables,  firm ;  asparagus,  bskt.,  $2 
to  $3.25  ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hamper, 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  beets,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
cabbage,  Fla.,  ovate,  , $4  to  $4.20;  car¬ 
rots,  hamper,  $2.25;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  celex-y,  Fla.,  civxte,  $4.25  to 
$6.75;  cucumbers,  crate,  $2  to  $2.20;  let¬ 
tuce,  curly,  bskt.,  50  to  75e;  Iceberg, 
crate,  75c  to  $2 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  50  to 
90c ;  peas,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  peppers, 
hamper,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  pieplant,  doz. 
bchs.,  25  to  35c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10 
to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  35  to  65c;  tomatoes, 
So.,  carrier,  $4  to  $5 ;  turnips,  white  and 
yellow,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c ;  dark,  11  to  13c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady  ;  sugar,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $23  to  $25 ;  clover  mixed,  $21  to  $23 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14  ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton,  $25;  middlings.  $25.50;  red-dog.  $33; 
cottonseed  meal,  $34.25:  oilmeal,  $47.50; 
hominy,  $2S.75 ;  gluten,  $37.65  ;  oat  feed, 
$8.75.  J.  w.  c. 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

July  S,  1926. 

MIEK 

League-pool  July  :  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
test,  $2.75  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.68 
plus  differentials ;  Class  2B,  $1.93 ;  Class 
2C,  $1.88;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.80; 
Class  3C,  $1.70. 

Noxx-pool :  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class  3B,  $1.80. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . . 

@$0.41% 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.40% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .37 

@ 

.40 

Seconds,  S4  to  87 

score  .35 

@ 

.36 

Lower  grades  . .  . 

. 34 

@ 

.34% 

Ladles  . 

@ 

.36 

Packing  stock  . . . . 

. 31 

@ 

.32 

Centralized . 

. 35 

@ 

.39 

Renovated  . 

.37 

Sweet,  fancy . 

. 42%  @ 

.43 

Extra  . 

. 41%  @ 

.42 

Firsts  . 

. 38 

@ 

.40% 

Seconds  . 

. 36  %@ 

•37% 

CHEESE 

F.  C.  held,  flats,  fancy  .$0.27 %  @$0.28 

\  -um-n  era  i*ii  n  .  .  _ . ‘Mi  XV  (f  l)  .27 


Avei-age  run  . 

.26%  @ 

.27 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .... 

22 

@ 

.22% 

Young  America,  fresh  . . 

°2 

@ 

•22% 

Daisies,  singles  . 

.21 

@ 

.22 

Skims  . 

.12 

@ 

•17% 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  market  . . 

.20 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  white.  . 

$0.41 

@$0.42 

Average  extras  . 

.37 

@ 

.39 

Extivi  firsts . 

.34 

@ 

.36 

Firsts  . 

.33% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

@ 

■41% 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 

.38 

4/1 

.40 

Gathered,  best  . 

.32 

4/1 

.33% 

Common  to  good . 

.27 

@ 

.31 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

.  . $0.25@$0.28 

Broilers . 

. .  .32  @ 

.38 

Roosters  . 

,  . 

.IS 

.27 

.  .  ,13@ 

.15 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.22 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

.35 

.45 

..  ,1S@ 

.23 

Capons,  best  . 

.56 

Lower  grades . 

. .  .40@ 

.50 

.26 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.65 

Dark,  doz . 

3.50 

Pnllo  . 

2.00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . 

.  .  .  $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime  . 

.  . .  .154/1 

.17 

Culls  . 

.12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.75@10.00 


Bulls  .  6.25@  7.00 

Cows  .  3.30@  4.50 

Calves,  best  . 15.00@15.50 

Culls  .  8.50@10.00 

Hogs  . 1 1.40 (a}  15.50 

Sheep .  5.004/}  7.00 

Lambs  . 15.00@16.00 

FRUIT 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . $5.00@$6.50 

Albemarle  . 12.00@14.00 

Western,  box  .  1.75@  3.40 

New,  bu.  bskt .  1.00 to)  3.00 

Strawberi-ies,  Oswego . 25@  .40 

Up-river . 124/}  .38 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 2.50@  4.75 

Watemielons,  carload _ 275.00@525.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 10@  .25 

llueklebei-ries,  qt . 20@  .40 

Raspbex-ries,  pt . 06@  .13 

Cherries,  qt . 10@  .16 

Peaches,  Ga.,  6-bskt.  crate  ..  1.25@  4.00 

Bu.  bskt .  1.25@  2.75 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $2.00@$4.(K) 

Beets,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Cabbage,  bu.  bskt . 75@  1.00 

Oari-ots,  new,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 1.50@  2.25 

Cucumbers,  southern,  bu . 5G@  1.00 

Sweet  corn,  So.,  bu . 1.25@  3.25 

Eggplant,  bu . 2.00@  5.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 8.00@  9.00 

Kale,  bbl . 50@  1.00 

lloi-seradish,  bbl . 2.00@  5.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 3.00@  6.00 

Lettuce,  bu.  bskt . 25 @  .75 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.00@  4.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50@  5.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 30@  .60 

Onions,  new,  bu . 50@  2.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.0O@  2.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.504/}  4.00 

Peppers,  bu . 2.00@  3.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 1.004/}  1.50 

Rhubai'b,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

Romaine,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Squash,  bu .  1.25 @  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 1.004/}  2.00 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  1.00@  4.00 

Watercress,  100  bclis .  3.00 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150-lb.  bag  . $4.00@$5.00 

Southern,  bbl .  1.504/}  5.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jei-sey,  bskt.  3.00@  5.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  2  Timothy . $27.00@28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@25.00 

Clover  mixed  .  23.00@27.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00@23.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.60% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  .  1.60% 

No.  1  dark,  Spifing  .  1.79% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . S7 

No.  3  yellow . 85 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 4S% 

No.  3  white . 47% 

Rye  .  1.06% 

Barley  . 84 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. . 

Gi-ade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

•  •••••• 

.15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

.10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

.10 

Ceitified,  qt . 

.28 

Cex-tified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

........ 

.29 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.  $0.49@ 

.50 

Cheese,  lb . 

.  .35  @ 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.45@ 

.50 

Gathered  . 

.40 

Fowls,  lb . 

.45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

.504/} 

.oo 

Ducks,  lb . 

.  .40@ 

.45 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.  .04@ 

.05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

.  .07@ 

.08 

Onions,  lb . 

.  .06@ 

.08 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.  .104/} 

.15 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.  .044/} 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

.  .084/} 

.10 

String  beans,  lb . 

.  .KG/1 

.12 

Peas,  lb . 

.  .104/} 

.15 

Spinach,  lb . 

.  .05@ 

.06 

Apples,  doz . 

.  .304/} 

.60 

Cooking,  lb . 

.  .064/) 

.10 

Strawberries,  qt . 

.  .204/} 

.40 

Muskmelons,  each  . 

.  .104/} 

.15 

Peaches,  doz . 

.  .15  @ 

.30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.  .304/} 

.40 

Blackberries,  qt . 

.25 

Cherries,  lb . 

.20 

Wool  Notes 

The  American  Woolen  Company  an¬ 
nounces  a  10  per  cent  cut  on  cloth  for 
men’s  wear  for  the  coming  season,  which 
is  expected  to  improve  the  demand.  Busi¬ 
ness  in  carpet  wools  is  quite  active.  Clips 
of  Ohio  delaines  have  been  reported  sold 
from  first  hand  at  above  41c,  which 
would  mean  46  to  4Sc  for  fine  strictly 
combing  in  Boston. 


I  like  people,  all  kinds  of  people,  but 
especially  first-hand,  salty  people.  I 
mean  people  who  have  nothing  between 
them  and  life  ;  who,  when  they  reach  out 
a  hand,  touch  things  that  have  actual 
existence;  who,  when  they  look  up,  see 
life,  and  when  they  listen,  hear  life. — 
David  Grayson  in  “Adventures  in  Under¬ 
standing.” 
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Missouri  Notes 

Peonies. — The  peony  season  lias  come 
and  gone,  and  must  be  set  down  as  fairly 
successful  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
weather  was  favorable  and  all  buds 
opened  satisfactorily  except  some  of  the 
very  latest,  such  as  Dorchester  and 
Grandiflora.  Two  of  the  finest  late  va¬ 
rieties  were  Couronne  d'Or  and  Marie 
Lemoine,  the  latter  a  bit  later  by  just 
the  right  margin  for  the  cut  flower  trade. 
X  must  increase  my  planting  of  these 
two.  Their  flowers  are  magnificent  speci¬ 
mens  of  beauty.  They  were  late  enough 
this  year  for  Decoration  Day.  Francis 
Ortegat  is  a  fine  red  coming  in  ahead 
of  Felix  Orousse.  It  is  a  strong  free 
bloomer  with  long  stiff  stems  that  hold 
the  flowers  well  above  the  foliage.  So 
far  it  is  my  earliest  red.  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  is  a  fine  white  coming  in  just  a 
trifle  earlier  than  Couronne  d'Or  with  ex¬ 
tra  long  stems.  This  in  turn  follows 
Festiva  Maxima  and  Madame  de  Verne- 
ville  which  open  the  season,  and  these 
five  whites  make  a  good  succesion  of  that 
color.  I  sold  peony  blooms  at  50c  per 
dozen  and  at  this  price  the  crop  was 
fairly  well  cleaned  up.  My  two-year-old 
planting  came  through  with  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  flowers.  It  consists  of  four  rows 
GO  yards  long.  Last  Fall  another  four 
rows  were  planted  alongside  the  first  and 
we  tried  to  give  these  every  attention. 
The  land  is  rich  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  weed  in  the  finely  pulverized 
soil. 

Succeeding  Flowers. — The  Gladiolus 
is  the  next  outstanding  flower  but  I 
planted  later  than  last  year,  and  it  will 
be  July  before  we  can  begin  to  enjoy 
their  splendid  spikes  of  bloom.  During 
June,  therefore,  we  have  to  depend  on 
less  distinguished  flowers.  The  sweet 
peas  have  done  nobly.  They  were  planted 
last  December  and  my  notebook  tells  me 
we  have  cut  more  than  200  dozen.  Then 
there  was  'the  annual  larkspur ;  a  forest 
of  them  came  up  as  volunteer  seedlings 
and  were  permitted  to  occupy  any  space 
not  imperatively  required,  along  the 
borders  of  the  tulip  beds,  among  the 
roses  and  peonies,  Purple  was  the  pre¬ 
dominant  color,  interspersed  with  light 
pink.  These  sold  well  as  well  as  paint¬ 
ing  the  large  spaces  of  the  garden  in 
brilliant  colors.  Another  very  important 
member  of  this  “hiatus”  family  was  and 
is  the  Gaillardia,  the  well-known  peren¬ 
nial  with  large  daisy-like  flowers  ringed 
with  yellow,  orange  and  scarlet.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  different  types  in  the 
closely  planted  bed,  which  was  a  solid 
mass  of  plants  of  strong  growth.  They 
proved  to  be  highly  popular  with  visitors, 
and  have  contributed  many  dozens  of 
flowers.  They  are  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  bloomers,  emulating  the  Petunia, 
but  to  assist  them  we  occasionally  cut 
off  all  the  x-ound  seed  balls  that  remain 
after  the  petals  have  dropped.  This  is 
quite  a  task,  for  there  are  scores  of  them. 
We  also  try  to  keep  the  newly-formed 
seed  pods  of  the  sweet  peas  cut  off.  The 
Pyrethrum  or  painted  daisy  of  mixed 
colors,  strange  to  say,  attracted  little 
notice  and  received  no  favorable  com¬ 
ment.  Next  came  the  Delphinium  ‘‘Bell¬ 
adonna,”  an  old  favoi’ite  with  florists, 
with  a  few  of  the  tall-growing  hybrids. 
This  makes  a  bouquet  of  refined  color. 
I  omitted  mention  of  Canterbury  bells, 
in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  flowers.  I  did  not  have  many  of  these, 
ns  most  of  the  plants  died  in  the  seed  bed 
during  the  extreme  heat  of  last  Summer. 
Decently  the  bed  of  Shasta  daisies  made 
its  debut  by  coming  into  flower.  The 
catalogs  tell  us  it  does  not  come  true 
from  seed,  and  accordingly  I  find  several 
types  exemplified.  A  nest  of  Sliastas 
surrounded  with  a  l’ing  of  Gaillardias 
makes  a  bright  bouquet,  and  these  are  of 
very  lasting  quality  as  cut  flowers.  Last 
of  all  to  mention  is  the  Hydrangea  ar- 
borescens,  “Hills  of  Snow,”  and  then  I 
Should  mention  the  Ilemerocallis  or  day 
lilies,  which  at  first  I  thought  of  no 
value  as  a  cut  flower,  but  later  found 
that  fresh  buds  would  keep  opening.  I 
wish  here  to  give  the  columbine  credit 
as  a  long  bloomer.  After  a  long  period 
of  bloom  I  still  find  many  flowers,  and 
the  long-spurred  hybrids  in  their  charm¬ 
ing  colors  make  a  splendid  show. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 
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McCORMICK  and  DEERING  Corn  Binders 

Five  to  seven  acres  a  day  with  a  one-man  outfit,  and  the  one  man  does  the  work 
of  a  half-dozen  men  with  corn  knives.  McCormick  and  Deering  Corn  Binders 
are  light,  strong,  and  substantial.  Roller  bearings  insure  light  draft.  Both  types  do 
clean  work,  have  ample  adjustments  for  tall  and  short  stand,  pick  up  the  down 
and  leaning  stalks,  and  make  neat,  easily 
handled  bundles.  McCormick  and 
Deering  Corn  Binders  are  equipped 
with  a  smooth-working  bundle  carrier 
and  they  can  be  fitted  with  wagon  eleva¬ 
tor,  tongue  truck,  etc.  These  two  binders 
have  been  standard  for  years.  The 
McCormick  binds  the  bundles  vertically 
and  the  Deering  binds  them  horizontally. 


Destroy  the  Corn  Borer! 

Low-cutting  device  can  be  had  on  spe¬ 
cial  order  with  McCormick  and  Deer¬ 
ing  Corn  Binders  for  new  machines  or 
for  attaching  to  old  binders.  Low 
cutting  destroys  the  hibernating  place 
of  the  borer.  Ask  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  about  this. 


Let  These  Machines 
Handle  Your  Corn  Crop 

AS  long  ago  as  35  years  ago  the  McCormick  and  Deering  inventors  and  engineers 
.ZjL  were  toiling  to  produce  a  binder  to  ease  the  farmer’s  labors  in  cutting  corn. 
The  first  practical  McCormick  corn  binder  made  its  victorious  way  down  the  rows 
in  1891,  and  set  a  new  mark  in  the  history  of  corn  in  America. 

That  progress  has  been  continuous  to  date.  International 
Harvester  has  pioneered  to  give  the  farmer  easy  mastery  over 
the  corn  crop,  in  all  harvest  operations,  and  has  thereby 
helped  to  build  the  crop  to  the  gigantic  proportions  of  today. 

Today — for  the  crop  now  in  the  fields — the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  in  your  community  offers  you  the  highly  perfected  machines 
displayed  on  this  page.  Whatever  your  method  or  your  exact  need, 
the  McCormick-Deering  Line  of  Corn  Harvesting  Equipment  will 
give  you  the  best  machine  and  service  satisfaction  for  now  and  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Write  us  for  information  and  see  your  dealer  in  due  season. 


McCormick-Deering 
Corn  Pickers 

This  machine  outpicks 
six  men.  Write  for 
catalog. 


McCormick-  Deering 
Ensilage  Cutters  > 


WHERE  silo  filling  is  done  with  McCormick-Deering  skill 
and  experience,  a  good,  fast,  and  economical  job  is  assured 
you.  McCormick-Deering  Ensilage  Cutters  are  designed  on  the 
simplest  principles.  They  cut  the  corn  to  the  desired  lengths, 
do  big-capacity  work  with  maximum  safety,  and  stand  the 
gaff  year  after  year.  They  have  been  doing  it  for  years,  by  the 
thousands.  Steel  frame  construction,  with  boiler-plate  steel  fly¬ 
wheels.  The  knives  are  on  the  flywheel  and  the  cutting  and 
elevating  is  done  in  one  operation,  saving  power.  Built  in  five 
sizes;  capacities  3  to  25  tons  per  hour;  power  6  to  25  h.  p. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  _..  ... 

( Incorporated )  Chicago,  Ill. 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


McCORMICK  •  DEERING 

Corn  Machines 

Binders  *  Ensilage  Cutters  -  Pickers  «  Shelters  <*  Huskers  and  Shredders 
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R.  M.  Kellogg  Co. 
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?<icrs  of  Thorough brct  Pedigree  Scran,  tterrg  Pfahlt 
THREE  RIVERS  U/Ctf 

..  -  October  U. 

Uarch  Autonrtlc  Irrigation  Co.# 

UuaWe£On,  Michigan. 

Gantleuen  - 

Complying  with  your  requaet,  !  cnoloae  p'hotograpna  6howln<-  atra»* 
torrla#  grcrwlr.g  uhdor  your  #yst*a,  which  tall  a  noro  forclblo  truth 
about  V.,?cn,  Cvorhead  Irrlgntlon  than  anything  I  could  possibly  rrlto. 

I  havo  ha  1  a  ido  oxporlonco  Mth  Overheod  Irrigation  and  hev-» 
riachaj  thb  conclusion  that  a  rrowor  of  anall  fruits  or  vegetables 
could  bovter  afford-to  pay  $1,000. 50  por  acre  oqulpnad  aith  the 
iYSTili  than  $250.00  per  aero  end  d-qxend  upon  '-aether  conditions. 

\  1th  the  VARCM  SYSTfcJi  wo  turn  on  the  water  early  In  tho  opening  and 
allow  it  to  oscillo-.e  until  the  following  doming.  In  this  vray  wo 
save  practically  all  of  the  evaporation,  and  tho  oil  an  <  pUnta  get 
the  full  oneflt  of  every  drop.  It  gives  us  an  inch  or  r.oro  of  xator 
fall,  *h.ch  givoa  ua  each  lergor  return*. 

During  tho  average  eooso-i  I  an  perfectly  confident  the  PCT*  Overhead 
I  r  rig*.*  ion  will  inc-oase  the  crops  fully  100*.  This  year  -o  rrew  the 
largest  and  finest  crop  of  strawberries  since  our  beginning,  anl  all 
Veccu6e  we  were  prepared  to  control  tho  moisture. 

Pave  also  found  your  Overhead  /uto- a  tic  Irrigation  System  la  a  rrec^ 
protection  during  night6  -ffion  frost  16  threatened, 

fcs  your  system  is  entirely  autor*j>tic  it  naturally  standa  to  reason 
that  a  groat  amount  of  labor  la  sa-ed,  and  we  fool  your  equlpoon^ 
ht.6  ru>ro  than  paid  ite  cornplete  coct  each  year. 

An  acre  of  gro-i/td  equipped  with  Overhead  Irrigation  increases  In 
tangible  value  far  greeter  than  tho  cost  of  the  installation.  It 
coa’.a  juat  86  cuch  to  proper**  an  acre  of  ground,  plant  it  and 
cultivate  the  plants,  for  a  half  crop  ithout  irrigation  aa  it  doe# 
for  a  full  crop  with  irrigation.  The  extra  fruit  and  vegetables  ar® 
clear  clean  profit . 

Yes,  I  ao  very  enthusiastic  about  irrigation  and  yours  In  particular* 
It's  real  and  sure  insurance  for  every  grower.  I  not  only  believe  w® 
grow  a  higher  quality  plant  under  the  MA?C’  AUTOMATIC  SYSTEM  than  w® 
could  without  it,  but  I  know  r9  can.  Experience  and  profit  have 
demonstrated  that  wo  can  and  do. 


long  barrel  throws  water  farther,  gives  more 
coverage  with  less  cost. 

FREE  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 

Let  us  estimate  for  you  the  cost  of  irrigat¬ 
ing  your  garden  or  farm.  Will  give  full  in¬ 
formation,  suggestions  and  prices.  Write 
today  for  Data  Estimate  Blank.  Don’t 
delay.  This  System  pays  its  cost  yearly  in 
extra  profits. 

MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 
333  Western  Avenue  :  ::  Muskegon,  Mich. 
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This  Letter  Tells  You 
How  to  Profit  by  March 
Automatic  Rain 

It  rains  all  night  on  the  Kellogg  farm 
— perhaps  the  biggest  strawberry 
plantation  in  America — rains  every 
night — not  a  downpour  in  one  spot 
but  a  gentle  spray,  automatically 
swung  from  side  to  side — no  labor 
or  night  hand  turning — saves  evapo¬ 
ration — keeps  ground  in  condition 
— increases  crops  fully  1  00% — and 
protectsagainst  frost — readtheletter. 
March  Automatic  Irrigation  systems  are 
sold  on  a  “satisfaction  or  money  back 
basis.”  They  are  trouble-proof — need  no 
attention  whatever  after  you  have  turned 
the  valve — not  even  oiling— all  parts  except 
pipes  are  of  solid  brass — patented  nozzles 
screened,  preventing  clogging  —  their 


Ann  Arbor  Hay  Balers 

f  BELT  POWER  ^ 

Large  Bale 
Horse  Power  Presses 

Scales,  Belting,  Tags, 
Hay  Press  Extras 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

Delivered  Promptly  on  Short  Notice 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  the  State  Fair 

TID0R  &  JONES,  WEEDSP0RT,  N.  Y. 
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CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  Gne  and  two  row 

models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO,.  Box  404  Westerville.  Ohio 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


1927  BEEMAN 
IMPROVED 
MODELS 


WORLD’S 
I  PIONEER 

"Small  Tractors 

JBuy  the  original-  Thou 
sands  in  use.  Plows — - 
‘  -  harrows  —  cultivates. 

1  Belt  work  to  4  h.  p. 

Catalog  Free 

NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  otn  St.N.K. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MlNN. 
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“Knee  high 

By  the  Fourth  of  July.” 

That  is  what  the  old  farmers  used  to 
say  when  I  was  a  boy  about  the  corn 
crop.  If  it  stood  up  to  your  knee  by  the 
“Glorious  Fourth”  it  was  likely  to  get 
through  and  make  sound  corn  before 
frost.  There  was  a  controversy  as  to 
just  what  this  “knee  high”  meant.  Some 
said  it  meant  just  as  the  corn  stood  in 
the  field  with  the  ends  of  the  upper 
blades  bent  over.  Others  said  it  meant 
these  blades  straightened  out  and^ brought 
up  straight.  The  corn  grown  in  those 
days  was  usually  some  flint  variety  trac¬ 
ing  back — often  on  the  same  farm — to  the 
Indian  corn  which  the  first  settlers  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Indians.  It  had  been  se¬ 
lected  and  culled  out  for  more  than  200 
years.  You  will  notice  how  many  of 
these  flint  varieties  have  strong  tough 
husks  and  grow  on  a  little  spur  or  stem 
which  shows  quite  prominently  when  the 
husk  is  pulled  back.  Prof.  Holden  of 
Iowa  once  told  me  that  this  feature  of 
tough  husk  and  long  stem  came  from  the 
old-time  habit  of  selecting  the  best  ears, 
pulling  the  husk  back  and  hanging  the 
seed  ears  up  over  the  fireplace  to  dry.  Un¬ 
consciously  the  old  farmers  came  to  select 
the  ears  which  gave  the  best  husk  and 
neck  for  this  purpose.  Through  many 
years  of  selection  this  characteristic  of 
tough  husk  and  spur  became  fixed,  and 
we  find  it  today  in  many  of  the  strains 
of  flint.  These  tough  husks  will  often 
protect  the  ear  from  frost,  and  the  long 
neck  makes  husking  easier.  This  is  one 
way  in  which  man  works  along  with  na¬ 
ture  to  change  plants  or  animals. 

*  ❖  #  ❖  * 

Some  of  these  flint  varieties  are  very 
much  as  they  were  300  years  ago  when 
the  Indians  gave  seed  to  the  Plymouth 
people.  Others  have  been  changed.  Some 
have  been  improved  in  yield  or  size  at 
the  expense  of  hardiness  or  quick  ma¬ 
turity.  Others  have  retained  their  small 
size  and  tough  constitution  but  still  pro- 
duce  small  ears  and  d\varf  stalks.  I  have 
seen  some  of  these  flints  growing  on  thin 
acid  hills  or  close  beside  a  salt  marsh- 
giving  surprising  yields  of  fine  hard  gram 
under  conditions  which  would  utteily  dis- 
courage  most  of  the  “improved”  or  well- 
bred  varieties.  Scattered  all  over  New 
England  today  you  will  find  men  and  wo- 
men  who  trace  direct! v  hack  to  the  ^la^  - 
flower  men  or  those  who  came  later  in 
the  Fortune  or  other  ships.  As  you  look 
at  them  you  wonder  if  they  could  or 
would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  republic 
if  you  dumped  them  without  ceremony 
in  the  dead  of  Winter  on  a  lonely  sea- 
coast  and  left  them  to  the  ice  and  snow. 

I  think  most  of  them  would  go  to  work 
and  give  a  good  imitation  of  their  ances¬ 
tor*  “It’s  in  the  blood.”  These  folks 
often  lack  a  sense  of  humor.  As  a  rule 
they  are  poor  “mixers”  and  lack  much  of 
the  warm  personality  of  the  western  or 
southern  people,  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
grim  determination  about  them  which  car- 
ries  them  through. 

I  have  long  felt  that  some  of  these 
strains  of  flint  corn  carry  a  sort  of  pei- 
sonality  much  like  that  ot  the  Yankees, 
if  I  may  put  it  that  way.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it  the  original  corn  was  a  flint.  I 
think  both  the  dents  and  wh a t  we  call 
“sweet”  corn  have  c-ome  from  the  original 
flint.  These  things  induced  me  to  -try  to 
develop  a  strain  of  flint  corn  which  will 
suit  our  climate  and  conditions.  .Starting 
with  a  strain  of  Canada  flint  which  grew 
far  up  near  the  Canadian  line  we  have  at 
times  mixed  in  several  other  strains  and 
selected  carefully  fo  what  we  want.  We 
are  after  a  stalk  carrying  two  good  ears 
and  with  the  strength  to  support  them 
and  the  leaf  surface  to  maintain  them. 
Last  year  we  found  quite  a  number  of  such 
stalks  carrying  three  ears  of  good  size. 
A  majority  of  the  stalks  had  two  ears.  As 
most  farmers  know  it  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  flint  varieties  to  carry  a  larger  leaf 
surface  than  the  dents.  Some  of  them 
are  like  sorghum — with  'leaves  springing 
out  nearly  down  to  the  ground.  That 
makes  them  better  for  silage  than  most 
of  the  dents.  The  kernels  are  large  and 
hard.  They  make  a  very  fine  meal-bet¬ 
ter  I  think  than  the  softer  dents.  This 
Hope  Farm  flint  gives  us  more  grain  and 
finer  fodder  than  any  other  kind  we  have 
tried.  It  always  matures  here  while  such 
a  variety  as  Learning  rarely  gets  hard 
and  ripe.  Our  crop  this  year  looks  well 
and  promises  to  get  through  without  trou¬ 
ble.  One  can  easily  distinguish  the  flints 
from  the  dents  while  'they  are  small.  The 
flint  stalks  are  slender  and  very  heavily 
leafed  out.  I  feel  so  sure  that  we  have  a 
good  strain  here  that  we  have  given  up 
growing  sweet  corn  for  sale  and  shall  try 
to  develop  a  seed  trade. 

$  *  *  #  $ 

Another  thing  we  are  trying  this  year 
is  flint  corn  as  a  cover  or  smother  crop. 
Last  Winter  we  ripped  out  several  old 
fences  and  then  there  are  one  or  two  fields 
badly  invaded  by  quack  grass.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  ordinary  cultivated  crops  would 
not  do  here.  The  land  is  rough  and  it 
would  take  all  Summer  to  try  to  keep 
them  clean.  So  we  plowed  and  harrowed 
and  decided  to  try  a  few  smother  crops— 
that  is  some  thick  rank  growing  crop 
which  will  smother  out  the  grass  and 


weeds.  Buckwheat  and  millet  are  both 
good  for  this  purpose.  Buckwheat  gets 
through  growing  too  early.  You  must 
cut  it  or  let  it  mat  on  the  ground.  In 
any  case  up  comes  the  grass  through  it 
unless  you  plow  and  seed  rye.  Millet 
with  us  is  a  rather  feeble  crop  at  first — 
too  feeble  to  handle  quack  grass.  So 
having  heard  so  much  about  corn  broad¬ 
cast  for  a  crop  of  this  sort  we  plowed 
these  old  fence  rows,  harrowed  them 
smooth  and  then  scattered  flint  corn 
about  as  we  would  oats  or  wheat.  This 
was  covered  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow 
which  seemed  to  put  most  of  the  seed  out 
of  sight.  The  corn  has  come  up  as  thick 
as  rye  usually  starts  and  is  growing  like 
fun  in  this  hot  weather.  It  has  the  jump 
thus  far  on  the  weeds  and  in  a  week  or 
so  will  shade  the  ground  completely.  We 
shall  see  what  it  will  do  in  taming  that 
rough  ground.  At  any  rate  this  mass  of 
slender  stalks  ought  to  make  fine  fodder. 

I  have  tried  this  before  -but  somehow  we 
were  never  able  to  cover  the  seed  as  we 
liked.  The  spring-tooth  run  deeply  has 
done  that. 

***** 

This  is  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
ground  is  dry  as  a  bone.  There  are  a 
few  clouds  sailing  over  us,  and  we  may 
have  a  little  rain.  It  is  badly  needed. 
One  of  the  girls  came  in  to  say  we  ought 
to  celebrate  this  day  with  a  Hope  Farm 
strawberry  shortcake. 

“We  must  have  ripe  berries,”  she  says, 
“and  we  all  agree  that  you  are  the  best 
picker  for  such  fruit !” 

Now  this  may  be  a  real  compliment  or 
it  may  be  that  on  this  "hot  day  all  other 
members  of  the  family  prefer  to  celebrate 
in  some  other  way  !  I  am  not  sure  about 
that,  but  one  must  be  ever  ready  for  the 
call  of  duty,  so  I  put  on  my  straw  hat 
and  went  out  to  search  for  ripe  berries. 
The  best  ones  today  are  Chesapeakes  out 
in  that  tangle  of  grass  in  the  peach  or¬ 
chard.  Yesterday  I  picked  about  one 
crate  of  berries  and  I  must  confess  that 
every  time  I  shut  my  eyes  I  can  see  red. 
That’s  the  condition  you  get  into  while 
the  strawberry  season  is  on.  Day  after 
day  of  picking  and  handling  fills  the  brain 
with  red  ink.  We  have  had  a  good  sea¬ 
son  but  it  is  exhausting  work,  and  when 
men  and  women  go  through  with  it  they 
need  a  vacation  if  anyone  ever  did.  With 
us  the  cherries  came  walking  right  at 
the  heels  of  the  strawberries.  But  I  got 
my  three  boxes  of  ripe  .berries,  and  later 
we  sat  down  to  a  dinner  of  roast,. beef,  po¬ 
tatoes,  spinach,  beets  and  celery.  That 
cake  was  long  to  -be  remembered,  and 
there  were  13  on  the  farm  to  help  eat  it. 
Tomorrow  we  must  get  into  the  berry 
field  once  more. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  rye  crop  is  unusually  good  this 
year.  We  have  nearly  10  acres  which  is 
a  large  acreage  for  this  country.  About 
three  acres  in  addition  were  cut  early  for 
hay.  Now  there  has  come  a  second  crop 
large  enough  to  make  straw.  Before  the 
days  of  the  auto  rye  was  a  common  crop 
in  this  country.  Every  farmer  grew  some 
of  it.  Now  that  horses  have  passed  be¬ 
fore  gasoline  the  demand  for  straw  has 
gone,  and  other  crops  have  driven  rye  off 
our  farms.  We  can  usually  sell  the  seed 
at  a  reasonable  price,  and  there  is  still 
some  sale  for  straw,  for  many  saddle 
horses  and  light  drivers  are  still  kept. 
Then  I  find  rye  a  very  good  seeding  down 
crop — better  on  the  whole  than  wheat.  If 
we  were  keeping  large  flocks  of  poultry 
I  should  grow  wheat  and  feed  the  grain 
out  in  bundles.  One  drawback  to  grain 
growing  here  is  the  shortage  of  hands  for 
harvest.  I  do  not  know  of  any  self-binder 
anywhere  near  us.  We  must  cut  our 
crop  with  cradles  or  with  a  reaper  and 
bind  by  hand.  This  was  not  so  bad  in 
old  days,  when  men  were  used  to  that 
job,  but  now  we  have  a  newer  generation 
of  helpers  who  know  little  of  grain  farm¬ 
ing.  Thrashing,  too,  is  another  problem. 
The  smaller  old-time  thrashers  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  Once  in  a  while  you  find  a 
large  one,  but  the  cost  of  setting  them  up 
for  a  small  job  is  enormous.  Then  again 
there  are  no  grist  mills  left  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Some  years  ago  you  could  take  a 
load  of  rye  and  corn  to  mill  and  have  it 
ground  into  horse  feed  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Right  in  our  neighborhood  such  a 
mill  was  located  where  our  brook  comes 
out  of  the  hills.  On  my  lower  farm  one 
can  still  find  what  is  left  of  the  old  dam 
which  made  a  little  mill  pond  in  the 
brook.  Long  ago  the  water  went  through 
it,  and  now  the  brook  flows  idly  to  the 
river.  It  has  forgotten  how  to  work.  We 
usually  go  back  to  the  old-fashioned  plan 
of  thrashing  our  rye  by  hand  and  selling 
it  for  seed,  for  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
rye  is  still  the  standard  cover  crop — when 
used  with  clover  and  vetch.  It  makes  the 
best  substitute  for  manure  that  the  trac¬ 
tor  and  the  car  have  left  us. 

***** 

I  met  a  woman  once  who  complained 
that  her  children  are  not  “doing  well.” 
They  are  not  gx-owing  as  they  should. 
They  have  the  best  of  food  and  are  well 
born,  yet  they  are  thin  and  nervous,  and 
do  not  grow  as  they  should.  The  only 
one  of  them  who  seemed  to  thrive  and 
really  benefit  from  his  food  was  a  boy 
of  rather  dull  temperament — -inclined  to 
be  deaf.  I  asked  an  old  doctor — now  out 


of  practice  and  a  friend  of  the  family — 
about  this.  He  said  bluntly : 

“Eat  a  meal  with  them  and  you’ll  find 
out.  No,”  he  collected,  “you  couldn’t  get 
it,  but  see  what  people  with  good  ears 
will  say.” 

Not  long  after  two  of  us  were  invited 
to  dinner.  It  was  a  fine  meal,  beautiful¬ 
ly  served,  but  I  noticed  that  the  children 
seemed  frightened.  As  we  walked  home 
I  asked  my  companion  about  it. 

“Well,  Billy,  what  was  the  ti'ouble?” 

“Quite  enough.  She  didn’t  do  a  thing 
but  scold  and  find  fault  all  through  the 
meal.  Looked  as  if  she  had  thought  out 
all  the  mean  things  they  had  ever  done, 
and  when  she  got  them  together  she  gave 
it  to  them  fi-om  father  down.” 

There  was  the  trouble  with  those  chil¬ 
dren.  Dr.  McCullum  in  his  new  .book  has 
a  chapter  on  “The  Nervous  System  and 
Nutrition,”  in  which  he  explains  this  very 
thing,  and  shows  how  fear,  anger  and  im¬ 
patience  interfere  with  digestion.  What 
he  calls  the  psychic  condition  enables  the 
digestive  processes  to  do  their  work  well. 
The  trouble  with  that  woman’s  children 
was  that  they  lacked  pleasant  company 
at  meal  time.  She  was  literally  scolding 
the  flesh  off  their  bones,  and  the  strange 
thing  was  that  she  thought  she  was  doing 
her  full  duty  by  laying  down  the  law  to 
her  assembly.  She  should  have  scolded 
and  punished  them  at  some  other  time. 
There  is  more  than  you  think  to  this.  I 
am  coming  back  to  it  later.  Meals  should 
be  merry  and  care-free.  But  I  have 
picked  to  the  end  of  my  row.  What’s 
that? 

“Didn’t  the  Hope  F arm  man  once  say 
that  if  he  .could  have  the  feeding  and  han¬ 
dling  of  a  child  up  to  the  age  of  21 — he 
could  make  him  live  to  be  100  years 
old?” 

That  is  not  quite  what  I  said.  I  feel 
sure  that  I  can  take  a  well-born  child, 
both  parents  sound  and  with  good  ances¬ 
try,  and  start  him  so  that,  banfing  acci¬ 
dental  diseases,  he  can  live  as  close  to 
100  as  he  wants  to.  Not  all -will  want  to. 
But  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  later. 

H.  w.  c. 


Killing  Woodchucks  with 
Gas 

All  over  Western  New  York  -there  is 
a  great  controversy  about  the  use  of 
poisonous  gas  for  killing  woodchucks. 
Farmers  over  in  that  country  have  been 
very  successful  in  the  use  of  calcium  cy¬ 
anide  or  cyanogas.  They  have,  without 
doubt,  killed  thousands-  of  woodchucks. 
Many  of  them  have  organized  into  com¬ 
panies,  and  ai*e  conducting  a  wholesale 
slaughter  of  these  pests.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  so  successful  that  the  hunters  are 
now  coming  forward  and  attacking  this 
method  of  getting  rid  of  vermin.  These 
hunters  claim  that  valuable  hunting  dogs 
have  been  killed  by  this  gas.  These  dogs 
seemed  to  have  run  through  tlie*field,  and 
in  nosing  their  way  into  woodchuck 
holes  evidently  got  a  whiff  of  this  poison. 
It  might  faiidy  be  questioned  what  right 
they  had  to  go  running  about  investigat¬ 
ing  in  this  way?  Then  it  is  claimed  that 
rabbits  and’,  skunks  frequently  run  into 
woodchuck  holes,  and  these  tenants  are 
killed  along  with  the  owner.  Of  course, 
this  makes  less  sport  for  the  hunters. 
Some  of  these  hunters  are  filling  the  pa¬ 
per's  in  Western  New  York  with  their 
tale  of  woe,  and  they  will  -try  to  get  a 
law  prohibiting  the  use  of  this  gas  in 
woodchuck  killing.  They  offer  to  kill'  the 
woodchucks  if  the  farmer  will  pay  10 
cents  for  each  tail.  The  farmer's  would 
make  a  mistake  if  they  encouraged  this 
army  of  hunters  Jo  come  upon  their  land, 
for  many  a  cow  or  sheep  would  come 
home  at  night  carrying  a  dose  of  lead 
put  into  it  by  one  of  these  hunters.  Some 
of  the  letters  are  very  interesting.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  rabbit  and  the  skunk 
are  too  lazy  to  dig  holes  of  their  own, 
so  they  depend  on*  the  hard-working  wood¬ 
chuck  to  provide  a  mansion  for  them. 
The  farmers  are  holding  their  own,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  discussion,  but  unless  they 
are  careful,  these  hunters  W’ill  slip  some¬ 
thing  through  the  Legislature  next  Win¬ 
ter  that  will  prevent  a  man  from  pro¬ 
tecting  his-  own  farm  through  an  effec¬ 
tive  remedy. 


Poisoning  Moles 

Speaking  of  the  pest  of  moles,  I  have 
used  mostly  traps,  but  with  very  little 
success,  but  a  neighbor  told  -me  that  he 
rid  his  place  of  moles  by  cutting  up  beef 
kidney  in  half-inch  pieces  and  ‘rubbing  a 
little  strychnine  on  the  cubes,  and  with 
the  forefinger  making  a  hole  in  the  run, 
or  if  that  will  not  go  down  into  the  run 
use  a  small  stick  and  -drop  the  cube  into 
the  run.  This  method  was  effectual  with 
my  neighbor.  I  have  tried  it  this  year 
and  have  not  seen  any  of  the  moles  since. 

Long  Island.  E.  s.  M. 


The  New 

and  Better 

Furnace! 


^ Comes  Completely  Erected f 
Fits  any  Height  of  Basement 
Goes  Through  Any  Door 
Installed  Almost  as  Easily 
as  a  Cook  Stove! 

Don’t  consider  buying  ANY  furnace 
until  you  have  found  out  about  the  Bull¬ 
dog  Pipeless  Furnace.  Burns  almost 
ANY  kind  of  fuel,  from  hard  coal  to 
cheap  screenings,  and  is  the  most  re¬ 
markable  fuel  saver  ever  invented! 
Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  the  nearest  point. 


Free 

Inspection ! 

No  Money  Down 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small  month¬ 
ly  payments  at  our  amazingly  low  price. 

40  Below  Outside;  75  Above  Inside 
“I  must  say  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  Bull¬ 
dog,  as  it  doesn’t  take  much  fuel  to  keep  the 
house  warm.  I  am  using  wood  and  green  wood 
at  that !  It  has  been  around  40  below  zero  out¬ 
side,  but  have  had  no  trouble  keeping  the  temp¬ 
erature  up  around  70  and  75.  I  have  7  rooms 
and  bath,  so  it  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  If  I 
were  to  buy  another  furnace,  it  would  be  a  Bull¬ 
dog  every  time.”  A.  P.  Nelson,  Frederic,  Wis. 


3  Tons  Heats 
8  Rooms! 

"With  the  Bulldog  Furnace  I  used  3  tons  of 
hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat  our  8  room 
house.”  Lester  F.  Coons,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

Fuel  Saved  Pays  for  Furnace 

“This  is  the  second  winter  I  have  used  the 
Bulldog  and  the  savings  in  my  coal  bills  have 
paid  for  my  furnace.”  Milton  E.  Spain, 
Casey,  Iowa. 

Cuts  Coal  Bill  in  Half 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  seven-room 
house  before  I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  house 
was  always  cold.  With  the  Bulldog  it  only 
takes  half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather 
below  zero,  and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm 
in  the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We  never 
have  the  draft  on  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  and  it  has  the  place  red  hot.  It  keeps  the 
fire  all  day  in  mild  weather.”— Jess  T.  Conrad, 
1121  W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Heats7Rooms  Instead  of  One! 

“We  have  seven  rooms,  four  on  the  first  floor 
and  three  on  the  second,  and  the  Bulldog  heats 
them  fine.  We  find  it  takes  a  little  more  coal 
to  heat  the  whole  house  than  it  did  to  heat  one 
room  with  a  stove  using  chestnut  coal.” 

— J.  B.  Smith,  19  Elm  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Bulldog  Is  Just  What 
He  Wanted! 

“I  wanted  a  square  heater  that  would  not  take 
up  half  my  cellar,  also  one  with  a  square  fire 
box,  so  my  fire  would  bum  even.  I  lived  in  a 
place  with  a  furnace  having  a  round  fire  box 
and  never  had  an  even  fire.  I  wanted  a  heater 
that  would  not  break  my  back  to  shake  it,  one 
that  would  save  coal  and  give  me  heat.  I  have 
it  today  installed  in  our  cellar.  It  is  a  Bulldog.” 

—  Robert  P.  Carter,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Write  Today! 

Mail  the  coupon  at  once  for  our  special  offer 
and  our  free  catalog,  together  with  the  won¬ 
derful  record  of  Bulldog  success.  Get  ready 
for  winter  NOW !  Mail  the  coupon  TODAY ! 

...  Bulldog  Furnace  Co.  ... 

■  Babson  Bros.,  Sole  Distributort  ■ 

P  19th  and  California  Ave.,  Dept.  B-307  Chicago  • 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  ■ 
0  me  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  J 
l  Bulldog  Pipeless  Furnace. 

I  (Print  name  and  address  plainly)  B 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Cabbage,  Diseases  and 
Their  Control 

Part  I 

Transmission  of  Diseases. — Among 
the  diseases  most  common  to  cabbage 
are  club-root,  root-knot,  stem-rot,  yel¬ 
lows,  black-leg,  black  leaf-spot,  and  damp¬ 
ing  off.  Fungous  and  bacterial  diseases 
are  carried  from  one  place  to  another  by 
various  means,  such  as  insects,  infected 
seed,  transplanting  from  an  infected  seed- 
bed  to  the  field,  drainage  water,  cabbage 
refuse  and  stable  manure.  Insects  are 
frequently  distributors  of  diseases ;  for  in¬ 
stance  the  bacteria  causing  the  black- 
rot  of  cabbage  are  carried  from  one  plant 
to  another  by  slugs,  snails,  etc.  Certain 
insects  are  attracted  to  diseased  areas  of 
plants  by  the  odors  emitted  therefrom. 
Cabbage  affected  with  club-root  has  a 
very  offensive  odor  at  some  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  disease,  and  this  odor 
has  been  known  to  attract  insects.  The 
insects  bui'rowing  through  the  ground 
and  feeding  upon  the  roots  carry  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  one  plant  to  another. 

Disinfecting  the  Seed. — The  germs 
of  several  of  the  most  serious  cabbage  dis¬ 
eases  including  black-rot  and  black-leg, 
are  commonly  carried  with  the  seed.  For 
this  reason  it  is  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  source  of  seed  be  known. 
Evidence  indicates  that  the  Puget  Sound 
district  is  relatively  free  from  such  dis¬ 
eases,  and  there  is  ground  for  hope  that 
owing  primarily  to  climatic  factors,  it 
may  remain  so  permanently.  In  any  ease 
it  is  always  advisable  as  a  precautionary 
measure  to  treat  the  seed  with  some  dis¬ 
infectant  before  sowing.  This  is  done  by 
soaking  the  seed  for  30  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric 
bichloride)  1  oz.  to  10  gallons  of  water. 
Put  seed  in  a  thinly  woven  sack,  such  as 
cheesecloth,  large  enough  to  allow  thor¬ 
ough  agitation  of  the  seed:  After  re¬ 
moving  from  solution,  rinse  thoroughly 
in  clean  water,  split  the  sack  and  spread 
out  seed  thinly  to  dry. 

Other  Precautions. — In  sowing  the 
seed  in  hotbed,  or  planting  in  open 
ground,  it  should  never  be  planted  in 
soil  where  cabbage  has  been  grown  the 
previous  year.  Plants  that  are  started 
in  a  crowded  seed  bed,  which  is  often 
located  on  old  cabbage  ground  near  the 
house  or  in  the  garden,  are  frequent 
carriers  of  disease  to  a  non-infected  field. 
A  not  uncommon  practiec  is  to  throw  the 
refuse  of  cabbage  on  the  manure  heap, 
the  compost  thus  formed  being  hauled 
out  and  distributed  on  the  field  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring.  This  is  a  very  un¬ 
wise  practice,  and  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  as  the  causal  organism  may  there¬ 
by  be  readily  disseminated.  Black-leg 
and  black-rot  are  more  or  less  prevalent 
in  many  sections.  With  both  maladies 
the  germs  are  readily  carried  over  Winter 
on  even  mildly  infected  seed  heads,  and 
then  they  attack  the  seed  plants  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  The  most  effective  means 
of  ridding  seed  stock  from  these  diseases, 
therefore,  is  by  starting  with  clean  or 
thoroughly  disinfected  seed.  If  the  seed 
is  infected  with  black-leg  the  germ  may 
be  completely  eradicated  by  soaking  the 
seed  for  30  minutes  in  water  held  con¬ 
stantly  at  120  degrees  F.  This  treat¬ 
ment  will  reduce  the  percentage  of 
germination  somewhat,  and  cannot  be 
recommended  for  general  use. 

Club-root. — This  is  characterized  by 
malformations  of  the  roots  in  the  form 
of  swellings,  sometimes  as  large  as  two 
fists.  Few  or  no  lateral  feeding  roots 
are  formed.  The  disease  generally  at¬ 
tacks  the  plant  when  young  often  in  the 
seed  bed,  and  plants  so  affected  have  a 
stunted  sickly  appearance.  Diseased 
plants  seldom  grow  to  maturity.  The 
club-root  organism  is  a  soil  parasite, 
and  for  that  reason  recourse  must  be 
made  to  some  form  of  soil  treatment. 
The  organism  thrives  best  in  acid  soil, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  slaked  lime  at 
the  rate  of  about  75  bushels  per  acre 
added  every  few  years  will  keep  the  dis¬ 
ease  dn  check.  The  lime  should  be 
plied  some  months  before  planting, 
the  crop  is  to  be  planted  early  in 
Spring,  the  lime  should  be  applied 
Fall  before.  It  has  been  shown 
perimentally  that  infection  takes  place 
more  readily  in  moist  than  in  moderately 
dry  soil.  Good  soil  drainage  therefore  is 
important.  Crop  rotation  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed  and,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the 
disease  will  live  in  the  soil  for  several 
years,  the  rotation  should  be  a  long  one. 
Club-root  is  produced  by  the  invasion 
of  the  roots -by  a  slime  mold,  one  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  life.  At  one  time  insects 
were  suspected  to  occasion  this  disease, 
largely  because  they  were  frequently 
present  in  the  swelling  of  the  roots.  It 
is  now  known  that  they  are  attracted  by 
the  odor  of  the  decaying  roots.  The 
slime  mold  causing  club-root  is  composed 
of  a  mass  of  motile  protoplasm  within 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  Later  it  breaks 
up  into  numerous  fruiting  bodies  or 
spores.  The  spores  then  germinate  and 
the  contents  escape  as  several  irregular 
masses  of  protoplasm,  each  provided  with 
a  whip-like  appendage.  When  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  proper  host  they 
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enter  the  tender  roots  and  cause  the 
disease  anew. 

Root-knot  is  generally  characterized 
by  smaller  swellings  than  club-root.  If 
upon  breaking  open  the  knots  on  the 
roots,  pearly  white  bodies  about  the  size 
of  a  pinhead  are  found,  these  white 
specks  within  the  swelling  are  the  en¬ 
larged  egg-bearing  female  nematodes  or 
eelworms,  which  cause  the  disease.  Crop 
rotation  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
practical  means  of  controlling  this  dis¬ 
ease,  the  object  being  to  use  crops  im¬ 
mune  or  resistant  to  root-knot  for  the 
purpose  of  starving  out  the  eelworm.  If 
the  disease  occurs  in  the  seed-bed,  the 
soil  should  be  sterilized  by  live  steam. 

Black-leg. — This  is  a  very  destructive 
disease,  especially  on  young  seedlings  in 
the  hotbed.  It  may  invade  almost  any 
part  of  the  plant,  but  the  worst  dam¬ 
age  occurs  when  it  blackens  and  kills 
the  stem  of  the  young  plants  in  the  seed¬ 
bed  or  field.  Infection  frequently  occurs 
on  the  stem  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  causing  dark  sunken  or  irregular 
areas.  From  these  spots  the  disease 
spreads,  gradually  killing  the  base  of  the 
stem  and  root,  so  that  the  plant  wilts 
and  perishes.  It  is  often  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  stem  rot  caused  by  black-leg 
from  maggot  injury,  the  more  so  as  the 
two  often  occur  together.  Certain  other 
fungi  also  cause  leaf  spots  resembling 
tliofse  of  black-leg.  It  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  of  black-leg  which  serves  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  is  that  in  its  advanced  stage 
the  dead  areas  are  covered  with  minute- 
raised  black  specks,  like  pin  points, 
these  are  the  fruiting  bodies  of  the 
parasite  filled  with  the  spores  by  which 
the  disease  is  disseminated.  The  black¬ 
leg  parasite  is  harbored  in  the  soil  by 
these  spore-producing  bodies  on  fragments 
of  the  diseased  stems  and  leaves,  which 
may  persist  two  or  more  years  until  the 
old  stumps  are  fully  decayed.  The  most 
serious  trouble  arises  from  seed-bed  in¬ 
fection,  fit  her  from  the  use  of  infected 
seed,  or  making  the  bed  on  infected  soil. 
The  first  precaution,  therefore,  lies  in 
clean  seed  and  seed  disinfection.  The 
second,  in  clean  soil  for  the  seed-bed. 
ihe  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  does 
not  completely  rid  cabbage  seed  of  fhe 
black-leg  fungus,  but  greatly  reduces ’it. 
W  here  complete  eradication  of  the  organ¬ 
ism  is  desired,  even  at  the  expense  of 
some  reduction  in  percentage  of  germin- 
able  seeds,  hot- water  treatment  at  120 
degrees  1  for  30  minutes  is  recommended. 

WILLIAM  PERKINS. 


Countrywide  Situation 

shipping  season  has  ex¬ 
tended  further  north,  there  is  no  shortage 
f he  car.lot  supply  of  fresh  produce. 
Weekly  shipments  are  larger  right  along 
than  last  season.  While  drought  lias  re¬ 
duced  the  yield  in  many  sections,  the 
larger  acreage  of  most  products  lias  more 
than  made  up.  Potato  prices  have  been 
crumbling  under  the  usual  heavy  Summer 
shipments  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland.  The  quality  of  these 
potatoes  seems  to  be  good  but  the  heat 
and  drought  made  the  vines  run  up  top 
fast  at  the  expense  of  the  yield. 

Prices  of  most  leading  farm  products 
did  not  change  greatly  in  June.  Grain 
went  up  and  down  according  to  crop 
news,  more  often  down  than  up  because 
crops  were  doing  fairly  well.  Cotton 
inclined  to  sell  lower  on  account  of  poor 
demand  and  a  large  new  crop  coming 
along  about  as  usual.  Feeds  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  grain  market.  Cottonseed  meal 
continues  one  of  the  best  bargains  and 
has  been  bought  quite  actively  by  cattle 
feeders.  Of  course,  the  dairymen  are  not 
buying  very  heavily  of  feeds  in  midsum¬ 
mer. 

Live  stock  markets  have  followed 
rather  sensational  courses  and  fat  lambs 
were  up  to  nearly  $20  per  100  lbs.  in 
the  West  one  week  and  down  to  $16  the 
next  week.  'Veal  calves  had  similar  ups 
and  downs.  The  causes  were  to  be  found 
in  temporary  supply  and  demand,  but 
underlying  the  market  is  a  considerable 
shortage  of  most  lines  of  live  stock  ex¬ 
cept  cattle.  Live  hogs  continue  to  sell 
in  the  West  at  $14  to  $15  per  100  lbs. 
for  the  best  stock,  which  is  a  high  price 
when  corn  is  selling  below  60c  a  bushel 
in  the  hog  feeding  belt.  The  trouble  is 
that  there  are  not  enough  feeding  hogs 
to  take  care  of  the  surplus  corn.  There 
is  a  large  new  crop  of  pigs  coming  along 
to  eat  the  next  corn  crop,  which  will  also 
be  a  large  one  unless  dry  weather  or 
early  frost  does  more  damage  than  ex¬ 
pected. 

Too  many  southern  onions  have  been 
on  the  market  right  along.  To  make  the 
matter  worse,  quality  was  inferior  in  a 
great  many  shipments,  and  prices  have 
been  too  low  to  allow  for  profit  even  on 
the  best  quality  while  the  poorest  hardly 
paid  for  crates  and  expenses.  Onions  are 
likely  to  be  plentiful  right  through  the 
season  owing  to  increased  planting  in  the 
five  leading  States,  New  York,  California, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Massachusetts,  al¬ 
though  windstorms  blew  off  seed  in  the 
eastern  onion  region.  There  were  plenty 
of  onions  last  year;  there  may  be  too 
many  this  season.  * 

Lettuce  is  another  crop  which  is  being 


a  little  overdone  this  season,  but  mainly 
in  the  West  rather  than  in  the  East  or 
South.  Acreage  was  extremely  heavy  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  regions.  Washington 
State  planted  a  big  acreage,  also  Colo¬ 
rado.  Lettuce  from  the  Mountain  States  be¬ 
gins  to  go  to  market  in  June  and  reaches 
the  height  of  shipment  bout  the  last  of 
August.  Eastern  lettuce  is  about  the 
same  in  area  as  last  year.  Melons  were 
still  another  crop  with  a  very  heavy 
acreage  but  the  continued  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  melon  region  cut  down  the 
yield  and  so  far  prices  have  been  fully  as 
high  as  last  season.  In  general,  the  level 
of  prices  of  green  produce  has  been  higher 
this  year  but  the  average  is  now  down 
quite  close  to  that  of  the  Summer  of 
1925.  In  cantaloupes  from  the  lake  ship¬ 
ping  regions  the  main  feature  is  the  in¬ 
crease  of  about  one-fifth  in  acreage  in 
Colorado.  This  State  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  shippers  in  late  Summer,  beginning 
about  August  10.  The  principal  Eastern 
States  seem  likely  to  produce  about  the 
same  quantity  as  last  season.  Cherries 
are  turning  out  a  medium  crop  in  the 
leading  Northern  States,  New  York,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Michigan.  Production  was  re¬ 
duced  by  the  frost  in  May.  California’s 
predicted  grape  crop,  equal  to  70,000  to 
90,000  carloads,  suggests  that  the  grape 
industry  must  be  near  the  top  of  the 
wave.  Last  year’s  big  crop  of  only  60,- 
000  carloads  shipped,  strained  the  mar¬ 
kets  to  the  utmost.  The -eastern  crop  is 
probably  a  good  one  this  year  although 
late. 

At  time  of  writing,  nearly  all  crops  are 
in  the  uncertain  stage.  Not  even  the 
hay  crop  is  fully  assured  although  late 
June  rains  did  much  to  help  it.  Dairy 
products  are  in  full  swing  with  cool 
weather  favoring  production  and  storage. 
We  will  have  another  season  of  large 
stocks*  in  storage.  The  same  is  likely  to 
be  true  of  eggs,  since  the  quantities 
stored  are  rapidly  catching  up  with  last 
season.  It  has  been  a  good  season  for 
egg  production.  Prices  went  up  in  early 
June  and  tended  down  again  toward  the 
hist  of  the  month  on  account  of  con¬ 
tinued  heavy  laying  and  larger  receipts 
at  the  central  markets.  Poultry  is  in¬ 
clined  to  sell  a  little  lower  because  of 
larger  supply.  G.  b.  f. 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability .  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY'! 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1813 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
The  Story  of  the  Bible 
Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Wood's  Natural  History 
for  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust - 

i2g  with  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


NEW  RACINE 


The  Thresher  For  Your  Fordson 

With  the  Belle  City  New  Racine  Thresher 
for  the  Fordson  you  not  only  do  a  better  job 
of  threshing  but  you  thresh  at  just  the  right 
time  to  save  all  the  grain,  alfalfa,  clover, 
beans  or  peanuts. 

These  features  many  times  have  paid  for  a 
Belle  City  New  Racine  in  one  or  two 
seasons. 

Be  ready  to  get  the  utmost  profit  from  this 
year’s  grain  crops. 

Sold  only  through  Ford  dealers.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog  and  information  on  our  deferred  purchase  plan. 

Belle  City  Manufacturing  Company 

Racine  -  write  DePt.  p-r-7  -  Wisconsin 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adiust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise,.,  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  this  country  our  farmers  have  a  real  problem 
in  the  tendency  to  substitute  spaghetti,  rice  and 
cornmeal  for  potatoes.  Many  city  housewives  are 
doing  this,  and  it  means  a  decreased  demand  for 
potatoes.  It  has  already  gone  far  enough  to  have 
a  serious  effect  upon  prices.  In  Italy  they  have  a 
problem  quite  the  reverse  of  ours.  Over  there  the 
government  is  trying  to  induce  the  people  to  sub¬ 
stitute  potato  for  spaghetti!  It  has  lifted  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  imports  of  seed  .potatoes  and  will  do 
all  it  can  to  increase  potato  consumption.  The  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  give  a  cheaper  food  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  Italy  and  save  as  much  wheat  as  possible. 
When  we  consider  that  spaghetti  is  to  the  Italian 
what  baked  beans  and  fish  balls  are  to  the  Yankee, 
or  fried  chicken  to  the  southerner,  we  understand 
something  of  what  the  Italian  government  has  at¬ 
tempted.  This  thing  of  national  food  habits  is  hard 
to  overcome.  Some  years  ago  New  York  City  found 
it  necessary  to  feed  a  large  number  of  poor  people. 
One  of  the  socialist  orators  complained  bitterly  to 
us : 

“They  offer  us  such  vile  food  as  beans,  cornmeal 
and  rice.  Food  fit  only  for  Chinamen  and  slaves !” 

As  we  had  just  eaten  our  favorite  dinner  of 
baked  beans,  brown  bread  and  rice  pudding,  this  man 
did  not  make  what  you  may  call  a  sympathetic  “hit.” 

* 

HE  difference  between  production  and  profit 
comes  out  clearly  in  the  story  of  two  English 
farms,  one  at  the  top  in  a  list  of  50  and  the  other 
at  the  bottom,  or  the  other  way  around,  according 
to  how  you  look  at  it.  The  first  raised  enough  on 
100  acres  to  feed  229  persons,  but  lost  33  per  cent 
on  the  money  invested.  The  other  was  rough  land 
used  only  for  sheep.  It  produced  enough  on  100 
acres  to  feed  only  six  persons,  but  that  little  old 
rock  pile  and  marsh  paid  8  per  cent  over  expenses. 
This  bit  of  investigating  supplies  the  answer  to 
much  that  has  been  said  about  low  production  per 
acre  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  Germany, 
for  instance,  where  the  average  100  acres  feeds  70 
to  75  persons.  With  our  high  cost  of  labor,  the  high 
farming  methods  of  Western  Europe  would  bank¬ 
rupt  anyone  who  tried  them  outside  of  the  market 
garden  districts  and  greenhouses.  In  value  per  man 
employed,  and  that  is  the  first  test  of  success,  the 
American  farm  heads  the  list. 

* 

HE  strawberry  season  lias  been  above  the  aver¬ 
age  in  returns  this  year.  Prices  have  ruled  high 
and  the  demand  was  good.  Yields  were,  on  the 
whole,  light,  In  some  cases  the  crop  was  very  poor, 
but  as  is  usual  when  the  advantage  is  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  results  were  better  than  when  there  is  an 
overproduction.  One  thing  we  all  notice  is  the  fact 
that  very  few  women  buy  berries  in  quantities  for 
canning.  Some  years  ago  women  would  buy  crates 
of  berries,  serve  what  they  needed  fresh  and  put  the 
rest,  into  preserves  or  jam.  That  trade  has  almost 
entirely  passed.  Women  now  buy  manufactured  pre¬ 
serves  almost  entirely,  and  this  will  make  a  great 
difference  with  ordinary  trade  in  a  season  of  over¬ 
production.  Why  have  town  women  given  up  home 
preserving?  Some  of  the  grocers  and  fruit  dealers 
who  ought  to  know  say  they  need  the  time  for  card 
parties  and  auto  trips.  One  good  observer  makes 
this  comment : 

I  always  wonder  how  these  ladies  manage  their  hus¬ 
bands,  who  appear  willing  to  pay  for  their  idleness. 

It  is  a  wonder  sometimes  how  people  of  ordinary 
means  have  been  able  to  wander  so  far  away  from 
the  sound  economical  habits  of  20  years  ago !  Will 
they  go  still  further  away?  To  us  it  seems  more 
likely  that  they  will  be  drawn  back  to  some  of  the 
old  economies. 


RETORTS  from  Italy  show  a  remarkable  effort 
to  cut  off  imports  and  increase  home  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods.  The  working  day  is  to  be  increased 
by  one  hour.  No  expensive  private  buildings  are  to 
be  built  for  one  year,  and  no  opening  of  any  new 
bars,  saloons,  night  resorts  or  places  where  money 
is  freely  spent.  No  newspaper  with  more  than  six 
pages  is  to  be  printed.  All  gasoline  used  for  motor 
cars  is  to  be  mixed  with  alcohol — produced  in  Italy. 
The  object  of  all  this  is  to  cut  down  the  use  of 
luxuries  and  increase  the  production  of  necessities, 
so  as  to  make  Italy  as  independent  as  possible  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  essentials  of  life.  Many 
economists  claim  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  will 
in  the  end  depend  upon  its  trade  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  yet  here  is  a  plan  for  cutting  down  such 
trade  and  adopting  the  old-fashioned  economical 
method  of  cutting  home  expenses  to  the  quick. 
Imagine  what  would  happen  in  this  country  if  all 
workmen  were  ordered  to  give  an  extra  hour  of 
labor  each  daj%  or  if  the  purchase  of  luxuries  was 
prohibited !  Yet  who  will  say  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  would  not  be  better  off  for  the  application  of 
at  least  part  of  this  program?  This  startling  pro¬ 
gram  seems  to  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Italian 
premier  Mussolini.  The  question  arises — is  there  any 
king  in  Italy  and  if  so,  where  is  he  and  what  does 
his  crown  amount  to? 

* 

E  find  that  our  old  friend  W.  W.  Farnsworth 
is  a  Republican  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ohio.  We  do  not  see 
how  the  country  people  of  that  State  can  find  a  more 
fitting  representative  for  that  office  than  Mr.  Farns¬ 
worth.  He  has  been  a  successful  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  all  his  life.  He  knows  what  country  people 
need,  and  he  has  the  time,  the  energy,  the  courage 
and  the  inclination  to  go  and  get  it.  He  has  served 
two  terms  in  the  Ohio  Senate,  and  therefore  knows 
how  legislation  is  obtained.  We  often  hear  people 
say  that  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  They  think  the  man  who  oc¬ 
cupies  such  an  office  must  be  a  mere  figurehead  with¬ 
out  influence  or  power.  They  are  wrong  in  that.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  for  a  strong  man  to  give  real 
character  and  helpful  force  to  the  office.  Mr.  Farns¬ 
worth  is  a  man  -who  would  surely  do  that.  It  may 
be  asked  what  an  outsider  has -to  do  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  State  officer  in  Ohio,  and  the  question  is 
a  fair  one.  We  have  no  thought  of  telling  the  people 
of  Ohio  what  they  should  do  in  selecting  their  State 
officers.  They  are  very  competent  .to  handle  their 
own  business.  Our  excuse  for  mentioning  the  matter 
is  that  we  have  known  Mr.  Farnsworth  for  many 
years.  We  know  that  he  possesses  those  qualities 
which  are  needed  in  men  who  are  to  represent  coun¬ 
try  people  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  election  of  men 
of  his  stamp  will  help  the  cause  of  agriculture  every¬ 
where. 

* 

EYERAL  people  have  asked  us  how  Senator 
James  W.  Wadsworth  stands  on  home  rule  for 
district  schools  as  developed  in  the  Joiner  bills.  A 
man  in  the  Senator’s  position  would  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  such  legislation  except  as  he 
might  advise  the  political  leaders.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  seen  a  letter  in  -which  the  Senator  declares 
himself  in  favor  of  the  Joiner  bill,  and  says  lie  ad¬ 
vised  the  Republican  leaders  to  pass  it  or  give  it  a 
chance!  His  advice  was  not  taken.  The  Senator 
is  a  good  politician,  and  understands  the  feeling  of 
the  people.  While  he  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with 
a  State  school  bill,  of  course,  he  knows  how  farmers 
feel  and  what  they  will  do  when  they  get  a  chance 
at  those  who  killed  the  Joiner  bill.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  so-called  leaders  who  did  this  killing  have 
done  more  to  weaken  and  embarrass  their  party  up¬ 
state  than  any  other  group  of  men  in  public  life! 

* 

JEREMIAH  SMITH,  of  Boston,  seems  to  be  very 
much  of  a  man.  The  papers  tell  of  his  work  in 
Hungary.  He  went  there  to  study  and  straighten 
out  the  nation’s  finances,  which  have  been  in  a 
snarl  ever  since  the  World  War.  He  succeeded  in 
working  out  a  plan  which  put  Hungary’s  money  mat¬ 
ters  on  a  sound  basis — in  fact  saved  her  financial 
credit.  This  required  patience  and  financial  ability 
of  a  high  order.  When  he  had  finished  his  work  he 
was  handed  a  check  for  $100,000  which  at  best  was 
poor  payment  for  the  work  he  did.  He  refused  to 
accept  the  check,  but  gave  it  to  the  poor  of  Hungary 
as  his  contribution  to  the  work  of  healing  the 
wounds  of  war.  Then  the  government  tried  to  hand 
him  some  high  decoration  or  title,  but  that  would 
hardly  match  the  plain  name  of  Jeremiah  Smith.  It 
is  refreshing  to  read  about  such  men,  though  we 
rarely  have  a  chance  to  do  so.  Most  people  are 


after  every  dollar  they  can  squeeze  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  they  display  their  “titles”  till  they  stick  out 
all  over  them  like  sore  thumbs.  The  world  does  not 
need  high  and  expert  finance  half  as  much  as  it 
does  this  plan  of  genuine  service.  There  are  plenty 
of  people  who  will  sell  out  their  best  friend  for  30 
pieces  of  silver,  but  all  too  few  who  -would  give  the 
silver  to  a  friend  in  need.  It  seems  that  the  Hun¬ 
garian  people  have  decided  to  use  this  donation  to 
organize  a  fund  which  will  enable  them  to  send  each 
year  two  young  people  who  are  to  be  educated  in 
America. 

* 

THE  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
passed  what  is  known  as  the  Taber  bill,  which 
aims  to  regulate  and  inspect  milk  and  cream  brought 
into  this  country  from  foreign  sections.  This  bill 
was  sponsored  by  Congressman  John  Taber,  who 
represents  the  New  York  district  composed  of 
Wayne,  Ontario,  Yates  and  Seneca  counties.  Under 
this  bill  all  dairymen  in  Canada  who  ship  milk  or 
cream  over  the  line  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  submit  to  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  their  herds  as  rigid  as  that  applied  to  Ameri¬ 
can  dairies.  On  the  face  of  it  the  object  is  to  keep 
out  uninspected  milk,  but  the  real  design  is  to  shut 
off  as  far  as  possible  milk  and  cream  imports,  and 
thus  reserve  more  of  the  American  market  for 
American  milk.  Several  New  York  Congressmen 
attacked  the  bill  savagely,  saying  that  it  placed  a 
trade  embargo  on  Canadian  milk  and  thus  kept  it 
off  the  market,  so  that  dealers  can  boost  the  price. 
But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  Canadian  farmers 
should  be  permitted  to  ship  uninspected  milk,  while 
our  own  farmers  must  be  subjected  to  a  severe  and 
expensive  test.  That  is  giving  an  unfair  advantage 
to  the  foreigner — and  is  even  worse  than  the  bootleg 
milk  selling  which  has  done  so  much  to  upset  the 
market. 

•  *' 

WE  have  had  much  to  say  about  cover  crops 
used  to  occupy  the  bare  ground  during  Fall 
and  Winter  after  crops  are  harvested.  We  find  that 
many  gardeners  and  small  farmers  are  using  Tim¬ 
othy  for  this  purpose.  They  speak  well  of  the  prac¬ 
tice.  The  Timothy  makes  a  quick  growth  and  fills 
the  soil  with  roots,  thus  preventing  severe  washing 
or  the  loss  of  nitrates.  To  the  objection  that  such 
grass  will  act  as  weeds  in  the  soil  the  answer  is  that 
if  plowed  under  in  early  Spring,  before  the  seed 
forms,  the  Timothy  will  be  easily  killed  out.  We 
think  it  would  pay  to  add  Alsike  clover  seed  to  the 
Timothy.  The  Alsike  grows  more  rapidly  during 
the  Fall  than  other  clovers,  and  ripens  early  in 
Spring.  In  fact  it  is  ready  to  cut  for  hay  before 
Timothy  is  fit,  but  for  a  cover  crop  to  go  under  be¬ 
fore  early  planting  we  think  it  is  best  of  the  clovers. 

* 

E  have  often  made  the  statement  that  there 
is  hardly  an  acre  of  land  on  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  slope  which  has  been  for  50  years  under  cultmW 
tion  that  does  not  need  lime.  An  exception  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  Grand  Isle  Co.,  Yt.  This  island 
in  Lake  Champlain  shows  by  test  a  full  amount  of 
lime.  It  should  produce  the  legumes  which  grow 
naturally  in  this  section.  There  may  be  other  sec¬ 
tions  possessing  the  same  soil  advantage.  If  so  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  local  farmers  realize  their  blessing, 
for  in  the  East  a  good  lime  supply  is  usually  the 
thing  most  needed,  and  also  the  thing  most  likely  to 
be  omitted. 


Brevities 

A  Massachusetts  man  was  fined  $500  for  mutilat¬ 
ing  a  fine  elm  tree. 

Here  is  further  competition.  A  vessel  just  in  from 
Argentina  brought  22,000  turkeys. 

School  district  officers  elected  at  the  last  annual 
school  meeting  will  assume  office  on  August  1. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  pioblem  put  up  to  us  is  a  de¬ 
mand  that  we  put  a  value  on  a  large  shade  tree — which 
we  have  never  seen. 

The  Post  Office  Department  asks  all  patrons  on  rural 
routes  to  paint  their  mail  boxes  white.  Of  course  this 
is  not  a  compulsory  rule,  but  is  a  good  suggestion. 

The  papers  say  that  an  American  missionary  in 
Korea  caught  a  boy  stealing  his  apples.  The  mission¬ 
ary  wrote  the  Korean  word  for  “thief”  on  the  boy's 
forehead  with  nitrate  of  silver.  This  did  not  hurt  the 
boy  particularly,  but  the  stain  will  remain  for  some 
time.  It  has  led  to  great  excitement — but  there  will 
probably  be  less  apple  stealing.  Do  not  attempt  such 
a  punishment  here. 

The  quicker  you  get  sweet  corn  into  the  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  stalk  the  better.  The  Ohio  Station  says 
more  than  half  the  sugar  is  changed  to  starch  24  hours 
after  removing  it  from  the  ear.  How  then  can  corn 
grown  in  Texas  and  shipped  all  the  way  to  New  York 
compete  with  the  home-grown  article?  The  best  answer 
is  that  most  city  people  have  lost  their  sense  of  taste 
and  hardly  know  sugar  from  starch. 
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New  Licenses  Required 


Pennsylvania  Farmers  Are  Angry 


ALLEGING  that  he  has  discovered  an  illicit 
traffic  in  milk,  cream  and  butter  of  $34,500,000 
annually,  Dr.  Harris,  Health  Commissioner  of  New 
York  City,  has  formulated  new  provisions  in  the 
health  regulations  which  require  dealers  in  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  to  obtain  licenses  from  the  Health 
Department.  The  new  regulations  provide  that : 

No  dealer  shall  have,  handle,  keep,  offer  for  sale  or 
sell  any  •butter,  cheese  or  eggs  without  a  Health  De¬ 
partment  permit;  that  all  .butter  drippings  and  other 
waste  products  resulting  from  the  manufacture  or  han¬ 
dling  of  butter  wshall  be  immediately  denatured  so  as  to 
prevent  the  use  thereof  for  food,  and  that  no  person 
shall  “install  or  ‘have  or  keep  a  churn  or  other  device 
or  machine  for  the  manufacture  or  treatment  of  milk 
or  milk  products  without  a  -permit  from  the  Board  of 
Health.” 

Hugh  W.  Taylor,  late  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Drugs  has  resigned,  and  James  E.  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  has  been  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Milk  In¬ 
spection  .has  been  appointed  acting  director  of  foods 
and  drugs. 

Dr.  Harris  has  reported  that  he  discovered  more 
that  $1,000,000  worth  of  cream  in  cold  storage  ware¬ 
houses  of  -the  State,  some  in  up-State  warehouses, 
Much,  -if  not  all  *of  it,  has  been  .bootlegged  in  from 
the  West.  It  is  intended  for  the  New  York  market. 
It  is  no  news  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  trade  that 
cream  has  been  put  in  storage  during  flush  periods 
of  production  and  later  worked  over,  sweetened,  and 
sold  as  fresh  cream  at  advanced  prices  later  on.  Ten 
years  ago  the  State  Department  of  Markets  pro¬ 
posed  a  rule  to  require  storage  houses  to  report  their 
holdings  of  all  foods  monthly  under  oath.  This 
provision  with  free  publicity  would  cure  the  many 
cold  storage  evils,  but  the  storage  men  have  strong 
hacking  in  dealers,  ‘banks,  insurance,  and  in  politi¬ 
cians  and  with  farm  leader  support  they  have  re¬ 
tained  the  privilege  of  making  reports,  if  at  all,  that 
suit  their  purposes  at  the  time.  The  present  system 
of  reports  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  Give  us  cor¬ 
rect  information  or  nothing. 


League  Annual  Report 


ANALY.SIS  of  the  192G  report  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association  reveals  the 
following : 

Pooled  milk  to  dealers ...  $40,404,038.32 
Tool  plants  .  26,294,693.14 


Total  . $66,699,331.46 

Paid  members . $52, 229, 951. S4 

From  previous  year .  108,935.54 

Total  .  52,121,016.16 


$14,578,315.30 

Not  accounted  for .  3,742,174.85 


Total  operating  cost  . $18,320,490.15 

Total  volume  pooled  milk  . 2,900,761,164  lbs. 

Expense  per  100  lbs . 63  cents 

Total  expense  for  five  years — 

1922  . $11,310,041.96 

1923  .  20,643,258.42 

1924  . .  21.S26, 037.20 

1925  .  22,300.190.67 

1926  .  18,320,490.15 


Total  . -. . $94,400,01S.40 


Milk  sold  to  dealers  . 2,207,0SO,326  lbs. 

Milk  in  pool  plants  .  693,680,838  lbs. 

Total  expense  . . . $1S, 320.490.15 

For  dealers’  milk  at  14c  a  100  lbs .  220, 70S. S3 

Expense  of  plants  . $1S,099,6S1.S3 

Net  from  plants  . $  S, 195, Oil. 31 

Net  from  plants,  per  100  lbs .  1.17 


As  Dairymen  See  It 

One  milk  organization  for  the  entire  New  York  milk 
shed  is  admittedly  the  wish  of  all  dairymen.  This 
should  be  the  goal.  Any  compromise  would  be  a  detri¬ 
ment.  By  divisions  and  factions  dairymen  deprive 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  organization.  But  a  form 
of  organization  adapted  to  our  needs  is  essential.  The 
possession  of  shipping  plants  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
The  pool  has  plants,  but  the  expense  of  operation  dis¬ 
counts  their  benefits.  It  is  not  economic  to  sell  milk 
through  plants  at  less  than-  production  cost,  and  then 
pay  the  cost  of  operating  the  plant  out  of  the  meagre 
returns.  The  system  works  well  for  the  dealers,  but 
not  tor  the  farmer.  They  are  free  to  draw  milk  from 
outside  territory,  not  to  keep  the  price  low  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  but  for  the  producer.  C.  pape. 

New  York. 

There  have  been  many  questions  that  have  been  put 
to  the  League  officials  which  have  remained  unanswered, 
or  which  have  not  been  answered  completely  and  satis¬ 
factorily.  Some  of  these  questions  pertain  largely  to 
the  purchase  of  the  Clover  Farms  and  other  purchases, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  city  routes,  and  what  the 
League  received  for  such  routes.  As  a  pooler  I  feel 
the  members  are  entitled  to  this  information  and  it 
should  be  frankly  and  fully  given  to  them. 

I  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  count  it  valuable  for  the 
farm.  It  contains  more  good  common  sense  in  a 
square  inch  than  any  publication  I  have  yet  found. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.  member. 


Oxford,  Pa. — On  June  28  this  town  saw  the  largest 
assembly  of  farmers  that  ever  gathered  here  at  one 
time.  It  .was  the  meeting  of  the  Chester  County  unit 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmers’  Protective  Association, 
and  the  purpose  was  to  emphasize  farmers’  protest 
against  the  wholesale  tuberculin  testing  of  dairy  cattle, 
and  the  needless  and  wasteful  destruction  of  dairy  cows 
on  a  flimsy  and  undemonstrated  theory  of  transfer  or 
bovine  .bacilli  to  humans.  Another  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  a  protest  against  the  conduct  of  Farm 
Bureau  Agent,  Win.  Van  degrist,  in  allying  himself  with 
milk  dealers  and  the  official-  testers  against  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  farmers,  and  a  demand  for  his  resigna¬ 
tion  or  removal.  The  farmers  present  made  definite 
charges  of  misconduct  against  the  agent,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  contradiction,  which  no  one  accepted.  The 
county  authorities  were  requested  in  a  signed  petition 
to  withhold  county  money  heretofore  spent  to  maintain 
an  office  for  the  County  Agent,  and  also  a  request  for 
his  removal. 

There  were  some  milk  dealers  and  dairy  organization 
men  in  the  audience.  They  heard  plain  farmers  talk 
out  plain  and  strong  of  their  experiences  with  the 
tuberculin  test  agents,  and  the  part  taken  by  the  milk 
dealers  and  dairy  organization  men  in  combination  with 
the  County  Agent  against  farmers  and  their  welfare. 
The  meeting  was  full  of  pep  and  plain  talk.  Those 
who  attempted  explanations  or  defense  had  to  face  the 
direct  testimony  of  many  eager  farmers  to  correct 
evasive  and  technical  testimony.  It  took  until  mid¬ 
night  to  say  it  all,  and  farmers  had  the  goods  on  every 
test.  They  are  mad,  and  they  propose  to  go  through 
to  a  finish.  _  c. 


Meaning  of  the  Iowa  Election 


FOLLOWING  this  is  the  first  letter  received  from 
Iowa  in  response  to  •our  question  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  primary  election  in  which  Col.  Brookhart 
was  nominated  for  the  U.  S.  Senate.  We  are  not 


satisfied  with  the  usual  newspaper  reports  of  such 
cases,  and  so  we  go  to  our  readers  for  personal  opin¬ 
ions.  The  following  note  shows  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question.  We  will,  later,  give  the  other 
side  full  opportunity  to  express  their  feelings: 

The  principal  reason  for  Mr.  Brookhart’s  nomination, 
as  I  view  it,  was  dissatisfaction  with  Senator  Cummins, 
his  attitude  on  the  World  Court,  and  his  apparent  lean¬ 
ing  towards  the  industrial  corporations  of  the  East,  in¬ 
stead  of  those  of  his  constituents  of  the  West.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Brookhart,  and 
Mr.  Cummins  is  not  wholly  faultless.  Will  Brookhart 
be  elected?  Well,  if  the  election  came  tomorrow  he 
probably  would  and  eventually  lie  may  be,  but  the 
longer  the  time  to  election  the  more  likely  it  will  be 
that  he  will,  like  'the  parrot,  “talk  too  much.”  You 
will  remember  his  Mason  City  address  in  which  he  said 
the  return  on  capital  should  be  limited  to  5  per  cent 
and  then  took  occasion  to  deny  he  said  it.  Such  utter¬ 
ances  will  defeat  him  if  «he  keeps  it  up.  This  expres¬ 
sion  grates  harshly  on  the  bankers  and  corporations, 
and  their  influence  extends  far.  If  the  latter  suffer 
their  laborers  will  have  to  take  less,  and  naturally  they 
will  vote  against  Brookhart.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
this  agitation  will  die  out,  about  like  the  Greenbacker 
movement  and  the  free  silver  craze,  in  time. 

Why,  in  the  Winter  of  1896  and  1897,  I  sold  hogs 
for  $2.50  to  $3  per  cwt.,  and  bought  corn  at  9  to  10c 
per  bushel,  and  did  you  hear  of  any  scheme  for  legisla¬ 
tion  to  relieve  the  farmer  at  that,  .time?  “He  did  it 
himself,”  and  that  is  just  what  he  has  got  to  do  to¬ 
day  ;  keep  his  expenses  way  below  his  income.  This  is 
a  truth  that  cannot  be  hammered  into  the  farmers  too 
often.  I  cannot  resist  'the  opportunity  to  say  that  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  this  movement  to  create  fic¬ 
titious  values  for  farm  products,  and  the  so-called 
equalization  fee  is  just  another  name  for  a  tax  on  the 
farmer.  The  politicians  are  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.  It  looks  to  me  like  trying  to  move  the  spout  of 
a  eorn-sheller  by  taking  hold  of  the  stream  of  corn. 

Farm  conditions  are  quite  good  in  this  neighborhood 
though  a  rain  would  be  welcome,  feaxk  de  forest. 

Wright  Co.,  Iowa. 


I  think  that  Mr.  Brookhart’s  nomination  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans  of  this  State  for  United  States  Senator  was 
due  to  several  reasons :  First,  this  State  is  overwhel¬ 
mingly  Republican ;  the  voters  here  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  voting  the  Republican  ticket,  and  whoever  the 
candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  at  general  elec¬ 
tion  or  primary  will  receive  that  vote  regardless  of 
his  fitness  for  the  office.  As  between  Senator  Cummins 
and  Mr.  Brookhart  the  latter  has  qualities  which  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  average  voter  and  emphasizes  those  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  passion  and  prejudice.  Then  also  there  is 
a  distinct  and  very  apparent  antagonism  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  National-  Administration,  Republican  though  it  be, 
because  of  the  adverse  economic  conditions  existing, 
which  affect  adversely  the  Middle  West  country,  and 
this  antagonism  naturally  gravitated  to  the  support  of 
Brookhart  as  against  Cummins,  because  Brookhart 
seemed  to  personify  opposition  to  the  Administration. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  result  of 
the  primary  election  emphasizes  the  real  feeling  of  the 
Middle  West  Republicans  toward  the  Republican  Ad¬ 
ministration.  They  had  experienced  a  hurt  and  struck 
out  blindly  in  retaliation. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  very  apparent  in  this 
State  among  Republican  voters  that  it  lias  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  a  one-party  machine  to  be  in  control  of 
State  affairs  for  so  many  years  is  bad.  The  Republi¬ 
can  machine  has  been  in  control  in  Iowa  for  35  years 
or  more,  in  fact  always  except  for  the  Democratic  Gov¬ 
ernor  Boies  interregnum.  This  feeling  seems  to  actuate 
a  largely  increasing  number  to  the  solution  by  turning 
the  State  over  to  Democrats  for  a  while,  and  whether 
this  sentiment  will  reach  sufficient  proportions  to  elect 
Democrats  in  the  Fall  election  is  a  question.  It  would 
seem  that  thus  to  overthrow  the  habits  of  years  in 
voting  in  the  State  would  be  impossible,  but  there  is 
no  question  that  the  urge  to  that  is  very  strong  and 
growing.  On  the  determination  of  this  in  the  minds 
of  the  voters  and  on  the  further  undoubted  fact  that 
a  very  large  number  of  Cummins  supporters  and  solid 
interests  of  the  State  will  support  Mr.  Porter,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  United  States  Senator,  de¬ 
pends  whether  or  not  Mr.  Porter  will  be  elected. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  political  movement  in  Iowa 
will  be  a  permanent  one  and  the  Republicans  carry 
their  protest  through  to  the  end  is,  of  course,  a  ques¬ 


tion.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  move¬ 
ment  bears  more  marks  of  being  a  permanent  one  than 
did  the  fusion  movement  of  Weaver  days,  the  Bull 
Moose  movement  or  any  other  former  insurgencies. 

Humboldt  Co.,  Iowa.  l.  w.  h. 


Will  Stone  Crushing  Plants  Pay? 

I  have  a  farm  in  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  stone  on  it.  Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  stone-crusher  and  an  engine  or  tractor  to  run 
it?  Do  you  think  this  could  be  done?  Would  it  pay 
me  to  do  so?  Where  could  I  sell  the  crushed  stone? 
Do  you  think  it  -would  pay  me  to  buy  farms  over  here 
that  have  a  lot  of  tone  on  them  with  the  intention  to 
pay  them  in  that -way?  I  have  in  mind  that  this  would 
be  sold  by  the  yard.  If  so  how  much  should  I  get? 

New  York.  E>  j.  G< 


THERE  is  no  doubt  as»to  the  surplus  of  stone  in 
that  section,  and  you  can  buy  a  crusher  and 
power.  The  question  is  whether  you  can  find  a  prac¬ 
tical  market  for  it.  We  doubt  if  a  private  individual 
can  compete  with  the  contractors  who  do  most  of  the 
road  work.  At  first  thought  the  plan  seems  feasible, 
yet  there  are  drawbacks  to  it.  The  following  note 
from  the  Bureau  of  Highways  explains  how  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  done.  Before  we  invested  in  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  we  should  attempt  to  get  definite  orders  from 
some  of  the  contractors : 


v.A  umicu  s'Luiit; 


,  —  - -  —  cuuipanson  wirn  tne 

amount  used  m  the  construction  or  reconstruction  of 
highways  in  this  State  is  purchased  directly  by  this  de¬ 
partment.  Practically  all  of  our  highway  work  is  per¬ 
formed  by  contract,  and  the  specifications  and  contract 
provide  that  the  contractor  shall  procure  and  furnish 

S11lt0Wnmmat,eri'all  that  ,are  acceptable  to  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  department  has  a  few  crushing  plants  of 
its  own,  where  we  crush  some  stone  that  we  use  in  the 
ordinary  repairing  of  our  highways.  It  would  be  im- 
foJ  me  t0  state  what  market,  if  any.  would  be 
available  for  a  commercial  crushing  plant  in  Clinton 
County  I  personally  know  that  in  that  section  there 
is  plently  of  available  stone,  ledges  and  otherwise, 
where  contractors  could  establish  their  own  crushing 
plants  for  stone  required  in  connection  with  the  im” 
provement  or  reconstruction  of  any  highway  in  that 
locality.  A.  W.  BRANDT. 

Bureau  of  Highways. 


No  Apple  Boom  in  Europe 

American  fruit  men  who  have  been  looking  over  some 
of  the  leading  apple  regions  on  the  mainland  of  Europe, 
conclude  that  the  market  for  fancy  American  fruit  is 
Dot  in  much  danger  from  that  source.  Operations  in 
Bohemia,  Italy  and  Switzerland  appear  small  and  old- 
fashioned,  although  they  raise  together  about  30  mil¬ 
lion  bushels,  about  one-fifth  the  crop  of  the  United 
States.  Trees  are  set  most  anywhere  and  are  not  much 
grown  as  a  specialty.  Often  they  are  trimmed  high  to 
give  the  annual  crops  crowded  under  them  a  better 
chance.  Varieties  are  numerous.  Cultivating,  prun¬ 
es*  picking,  packing,  storage  and  shipping  are  done 
without  much  attempt  at  system.  The  result  is  low- 
grade  fruit  and  a  short  market  season  for  the  great  bulk 
of  the  crop.  But  the  main  point  is  that  no  extensive 
setting  of  new  orchards  since  the  war  is  reported  any¬ 
where,  and  the  industry  seems  to  be  only  holding  its 
own.  About  the  only  fancy  fruit  is  from  the  highlands 
between  Italy  and  Austria;  this  section  produces  one 
to  two  million  boxes  a  year,  and  puts  up  some  of  them 
well,  but  there  is  not  much  room  for  expansion.  Good 
land  is  worth  $1,000  an  acre  and  is  occupied.  Even 
here  cultivation  and  spraying  is  far  from  general  or 
up-to-date;  not  a  power  sprayer  in  the  district,  and 
no  cold  storage.  Low  wages  tend  toward  hand  work 
from  start  to  finish.  Political  conditions  are  still  un¬ 
settled.  Some  of  the  land  needs  drainage.  Capital  is 
ac-arce,  no  great  change  in  the  apple  industry  in  any  of 
these  Central  European  regions  is  looked  for  at  pres¬ 
ent  nor  within  the  next  10  or  20  years.  g.  b.  f. 


Tractors  that  Tip  Over 

There  have  been  several  reports  of  accidents  where 
tractors  tip  over  backward  while  running  up  a  hill  or 
over  some  obstruction.  Prof.  G.  W.  McCuen,  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  offers  the  following  safety  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  such  accidents  : 

Only  the  lightweight  tractors  tip  over  backwards, 
and  the  danger  from  that  is  greatest  when  the  rear 
wheels  are  in  a  dead  furrow  or  the  front  wheels  are 
set  up  on  something.  Extreme  caution,  engineers 
agree,  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  accidents  with  light 
tractors  in  that  position.  Jerking  them,  by  suddenly 
throwing  in  the  clutch,  is  inviting  an  accident. 

An  effective  safety  device  can  be  installed  to  prevent 
such  accidents.  It  calls  for  a  tube  partly  filled  with 
mercui-y  and  having  a  contact  with  the  ignition.  The 
tube  is  fastened  to  the  tractor  at  an  angle  that  is  less 
than  the  angle  the  tractor  must  make  before  it  can  fall 
over  backwards.  When  the  front  of  the  tractor  rises, 
the  mercury  is  poured  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
tube,  completing  another  circuit  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  contact  point  at  the  other  end.  This  short  circuits 
the  ignition  and  stops  the  motor  before  the  tractor 
reaches  an  angle  at  which  it  will  tip  over  backwards. 

We  know  of  no  safety  device,  however,  to  prevent 
a  tractor  from  running  over  an  operator  who  has 
cranked  it  while  it  is  in  gear.  Several  accidents  have 
been  reported  with  that  as  a  cause.  Knowing  more 
about  tractors  might  help  prevent  such  accidents. 


We  have  repeatedly  said  that  we  do  not  give  legal 
advice  in  divorce  matters.  Yet  here  comes  a  man  who 
wants  a  divorce  and  says  the  only  grounds  he  has  is 
the  fact  that  children  by  his  first  wife  do  not  like  his 
second  wife! 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Our  Homemaker 


Where  the  mountains  slope  to  the  west¬ 
ward, 

And  their  purple  chalices  hold 
The  new-made  wine  of  the  sunset, 
Crimson  and  amber  and  gold — • 

In  this  old,  wide-open  doorway, 

With  the  elm  boughs  overhead. 

The  house  all  garnished  behind  her, 

And  the  plentiful  table  spread, 

She  had  stood  to  welcome  our  coming, 
Watching  our  upward  climb, 

In  the  sweet  June  weather  that  brought 
us, 

Oh !  many  and  many  a  time ! 

Today,  in  the  gentle  splendor 
Of  the  early  Summer  noon — 

Perfect  in  sunshine  and  fragrance, 
Although  it  is  hardly  June — 

Again  is  her  doorway  opened, 

And  the  heart  is  garnished  and  sweet; 
But  she  silently  waits  for  our  coming. 
And  we  enter  with  silent  feet. 

A  little  within  she  is  waiting ; 

Not  where  she  had  met  us  before; 

For  over  the  pleasant  threshold 
She  is  only  to  cross  once  more. 

The  smile  on  her  face  is  quiet, 

And  a  lily  on  her  breast, 

Her  hands  are  folded  together, 

And  the  word  on  her  lips  is  “rest.” 


And  yet  it  looks  like  a  ■welcome, 

For  her  work  is  compassed  and  done; 
All  things  are  seemly  and  ready, 

And  her  Summer  is  just  begun. 

It  is  we  who  may  not  cross  over ; 

Only  with  song  and  prayer 
A  little  way  into  glory 

We  may  reach,  as  we  leave  her  there. 
But  we  cannot  think  of  her  idle ; 

She  must  be  a  homemaker  still ; 

God  giveth  that  work  to  the  angels 
Who  fittest  the  task  fulfill  ; 

And  somewhere  yet  on  the  hilltops 
Of  the  country  that  hath  no  pain 
She  will  watch  in  her  beautiful  doorway 
To  bid  us  a  welcome  again. 

— Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney. 


* 

Tender  young  beets  are  quite  simple 
to  can.  They  may  be  canned  whole.  In 
preparing  leave  on  an  incki  of  the  stem 
and  all  of  the  tail  while  blanching,  to 
prevent  loss  of  color.  Blanch  in  boiling 
water  until  skins  slip,  then  cold  dip,  and 
slip  off  skins  and  stems.  Pack  in  jars, 
add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  quart, 
fill  with  boiling  water,  adjust  rubber  and 
lid,  and  process  for  90  minutes  in  water 
bath,  or  for  40  minutes  in  pressure  cook¬ 
er  with  10  pounds  steam. 

* 

We  recently  stopped  at  an  old  mill  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  which  has  been 
turned  into  a  tea  room  and  antique 
shop.  The  structure  dates  back  to  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution ;  its  weather-worn 
quaintness  has  been  preserved,  but  the 
brawling  river  that  used  to  grind  the 
farmers’  grain  when  George  III  claimed 
sovereignty  has  dwindled  to  a  shallow 
stream,  and  the  worn  millstones  now 
form  picturesque  doorsteps  at  the  en¬ 
trance.  A  balcony  overlooking  the 
river  accommodates  those  who  like  to  eat 
out  of  doors.  The  food  served  consists 
of  waffles,  with  honey  or  maple  syrup, 
baked  sausage  in  flat  cakes,  and  berx*ies 
or  other  fresh  fruit  with  Devonshire 
clotted  cream.  Everything  is  delicious, 
and  supplied  generously.  The  place  is  on 
a  main  road,  and  is  much  patronized  by 
tourists  of  the  better  class.  The  Devon¬ 
shire  cream  is  served  in  small  earthen 
jars.  This  place  interested  us  because 
the  women  managing  it  stuck  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  bill  of  fare  in  which  they  had  de¬ 
veloped  great  skill,  offering  something 
different  prepared  with  the  highest  ex¬ 
cellence. 

* 

Tiie  pestiferous  housefly  is  still  a  nuis¬ 
ance  in  many  country  localities  ;  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  control  all  breeding  places  on  a 
farm  where  live  stock  is  kept,  and  it  is 
also  difficult  to  induce  everyone  to  take 
proper  precautions.  Year  by  year,  how¬ 
ever,  this  nuisance  is  becoming  more  con¬ 
trolled  as  a  result  of  persistent  work  and 
education.  Some  of  our  readers  tell  us 
that  they  prevent  flies  from  entering  the 
house  by  using  traps  of  various  kinds 
outside  on  the  porches,  and  they  also 
clear  up  food  remnants,  such  as  may  be 
left  by  dogs  or  cats  just  outside  the  door. 
Any  food  scraps  will  draw  flies,  as  we 
all  know.  There  is  no  question  that  a 
neat  dooryard  is  a  valuable  factor  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  fly  plague.  Proper  screening 


of  all  windows  and  doors  (not  forgetting 
the  cellar  windows)  is  of  course  a  neces¬ 
sity.  One  of  the  best  fly  poisons  is  for¬ 
malin.  Add  two  tablespoons  (one  ounce) 
of  40  per  cent  formalin  to  one  pint  (1G 
ounces)  of  sweet  milk,  or  milk  and  wa¬ 
ter.  Pour  this  out  in  shallow  plates.  A 
piece  of  bread  placed  in  the  center  of 
each  plate  will  give  more  room  for  the 
flies  to  alight  and  feed.  This  is  a  cheap 
and  simple  poison,  and  is  very  effective. 
It  is  not  possible  to  eliminate  flies  on  the 
farm  entirely  without  either  screening 
the  manure  pile,  or  spreading  the  ma¬ 
nure  out  on  'the  fields  weekly.  When  the 
manure  is  spread  so  that  it  can  dry  out 
the  flies  cannot  complete  their  transfor¬ 
mation  in  it.  Care  in  sanitation  is 
needed  to  control  flies,  and  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  within 
the  present  generation. 

From  the  Blueberry  Lot 

Blueberry  season  is  here  and  while  a 
bowl  of  new  milk  is  the  best  sauce  for 
that  best  of  rustic  fruits*  juicy  pies,  pud¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


398.  Slip-on  Dress.  402.  Attractive  De- 
C  n  t  in  sizes  1(5  sign.  Cut  in  sizes 
years,  3(5,  38,  40,  lti  years,  3G,  38,  40 

42,  and  44-in.  bust  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re-  measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  40-  quires  2%  yds.  of 
in.  material  with  %  40-in.  material  with 
yd.  of  27-in.  eon-  %  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Twenty  trasting.  Twenty 
cents.  cents. 


443.  Girls’  Underwaist  and  Drawers.  Cut 
in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  1%  yds.  of  36-in.  material  with 
2  yds.  of  embroidery  and  1%  yds.  of  inser¬ 
tion  and  3%  yds.  of  edging.  Twenty  cents. 
The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


dings  and  pancakes  never  fail  of  a  wel¬ 
come. 

Blueberry  dumplings  are  delicious 
served  with  cold  thick  cream.  To  one 
quart  of  berries  add  a  half  cup  each  of 
water  and  brown  sugar  with  a  dusting 
of  cinnamon  or  a  bit  of  lemon  for  flavor¬ 
ing.  Boil  five  minutes,  while  you  stir  up 
the  dumplings,  1)4  cups  of  flour,  three 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  %  teaspoon 
of  salt  and  %  cup  of  milk.  Drop  in  small 
spoonfuls,  cover  tightly  and  cook  about 
20  minutes.  Lacking  cream  the  dump¬ 
lings  may  be  removed  and  the  sauce 
thickened  with  one  tablespoon  of  flour 
blended  with  two  of  butter. 

A  pint  of  blueberries  added  to  a  loaf 
of  spicy  soft  gingerbread  just  before 
baking,  makes  a  toothsome  and  hearty 
dessert.  Serve  with  a  foamy  sauce 
flavored  with  lemon.  Another  good  pud¬ 
ding  is  made  by  heating  a  quart  of  ber¬ 
ries  in  a  deep  glass  baking  dish,  pouring 
over  them  a  “cottage  pudding”  batter, 
and  baking  as  usual.  The  dish  should 
be  buttered,  and  a  little  water  added  to 
the  fruit  with  sugar  if  you  have  a 
“sweet  tooth.” 


Blueberries  may  be  added  to  any  pan¬ 
cake  batter,  and  are  particularly  good  in 
combination  wi  th  corn  meal.  “Blueberry 
flapjacks”  are  deservedly  a  favorite  dish 
with  campers. 

From  Gloucester  comes  this  recipe  for 
a  capital  blueberry  cake :  Sift  twice,  two 
cups  flour,  y2  cup  sugar,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  14  teaspoon  salt.  Rub  in 
two  tablespoons  shortening,  a  perforated 
metal  spoon  accomplishes  this  in  “next 
to  no  time,”  and  add  one  beaten  egg 
with  y2  cup  milk,  and,  lastly,  a  scant 
pint  of  blueberries.  Sprinkle  the  top 
with  sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  bake  half 
an  hour.  B.  F.  D. 


Berries  Are  Ripe  Again 

Raspberry  Charlotte.— You  will  need 
two  cups  raspberries,  one-half  box  gela¬ 
tine,  one-half  cup  powdered  sugar,  one- 
half  lemon,  1)4  cups  thick  cream,  cold 
water  and  lady  fingers.  Soak  gelatin  in 
cold  water  to  cover  until  soft.  Crush 
raspberries,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  let 
stand  oue  hour  ;  add  one-half  cup  water 
and  cook  in  a  double  boiler  until  the 
seeds  are  white.  I’ut  through  a  sieve. 
Add  the  softened  gelatin  to  the  hot  juice ; 
add  the  juice  of  one-half  lemon  and  set 
aside  to  chill.  When  nearly  cold  fold  in 
the  cream,  which  should  be  very  cold  and 
beaten  until  stiff.  Line  a  mold  with 
halves  of  lady  fingers,  turn  in  the  rasp¬ 
berry  mixture  and  set  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  for  two  hours.  Unmold  and  serve 
garnished  with  whole  raspberries. 

Loganberry  Tapioca. — You  will  need 
two  cups  loganberries,  three  cups  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  one-half  cup  tapioca,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  butter,  a  little  salt 
and  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  Crush 
the  loganberries,  sweeten  to  taste,  and 
let  stand  one-half  hour.  Cook  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  boiler  for  15  minutes  the  hot  water, 
tapioca,  sugar,  butter  and  salt,  stirring 
frequently.  Remove  from  fire  and  stir  in 
the  crushed  fruit  and  lemon  juice.  Serve 
very  cold  with  whipped  cream. 

English  Loganberry  Pudding. — Spread 
six  slices  of  stale  bread  with  butter,  place 
one-lialf  in  the  bottom  of  a  well-greased 
mold,  put  three-fourths  cup  cooked  logan¬ 
berries  in  a  layer  over  this  and  put  the 
rest  of  the  bread  on  top.  Pour  one  cup 
of  loganberry  juice  over  all,  place  a 
weight  on  top  and  stand  in  a  cold  place 
12  hours.  Serve  with  whipped  cream  if 
desired. 

Raspberry  Ice.  —  You  will  need  one 
quart  of  raspberries,  one  cup  sugar,  one 
cup  water  and  lemon  juice.  Sprinkle 
raspberries  with  sugar,  cover  and  let 
stand  (two  hours.  Mash,  squeeze  through 
cheesecloth,  add  water  and  lemon  juice 
to  taste  and  freeze.  Blackberry  or  logan¬ 
berry  ice  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Any  of  the  small  berries  may  be  used 
to  make  shortcakes.  Try  your  favorite 
strawberry  shortcake  recipe  with  crushed 
raspberries  instead  of  strawberries  and 
discover  a  new  and  delicious  dessert. 
Some  people  prefer  a  sweet  cake  for  the 
berry  shortcake  so  here  is  one  that  is 
quite  perfect. 

Berry  Shortcake. — You  will  need  one- 
fourth  cup  butter,  one-lialf  cup  sugar,  one 
egg,  one-fourtli  cup  milk,  one  cup  flour, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt.  Cream  the  butter, 
add  the  sugar  and  egg  well  beaten.  Mix 
and  sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt, 
and  add  alternately  with  the  milk  to  the 
first  mixture.  Beat  well  and  bake  in  a 
round  tin.  Cool.  Spread  thickly  with 
the  sweetened  berries  and  cover  with 
sweetened  whipped  cream.  Serve  at  once. 

If  you  have  more  berries  than  you  can 
use  this  Summer  you  will  want  to  pre¬ 
serve  some  for  next  Winter.  You  will 
want  jams,  jellies,  conserves  and  vinegars 
as  well  as  canned  berries  for  pies  and 
puddings.  You  will  find  the  commercial 
pectin  very  helpful  in  making  a  stiff  rasp¬ 
berry  or  blackberry  "jelly.  It  also  helps 
to  make  delicious  jams. 

Spiced  Gooseberries. — Pick  out  ripe 
berries  for  spicing.  For  7  lbs.  of  fruit 
use  4  lbs.  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  cin¬ 
namon,  oue  tablespoon  whole  cloves,  one 
tablespoon  allspice,  four  blades  of  mace 
and  a  little  ginger  root.  Place  spices  in 
a  muslin  bag.  Make  a  thick  syrup  of  the 
sugar  and  enough  water  to  dissolve  it ; 
add  fruit  and  one  pint  of  vinegar;  cook 
until  fruit  is  tender.  Remove  fruit  with 
skimmer  and  pack  in  jars.  Boil  spiced 
syrup  until  very  thick,  pour  over  fruit 
and  seal  jars. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. — To  each  quart  of 
raspberries  use  oue  quart  of  vinegar. 
Pour  vinegar  over  berries  and  let  stand 
4S  hours.  Strain  through  a  jelly  bag 
but  do  not  squeeze.  To  each  pint  of 
juice  add  1  lb.  of  sugar.  Boil  rapidly 
for  live  minutes.  Bottle  while  hot.  This 
makes  a  delicious  beverage  in  warm 
weather. 

Raspberry  Jelly.  —  Thoroughly  crush 
one  quart  raspberries  and  put  into  a 
saucepan  ;  add  one-fourtli  cup  cold  water, 
bring  to  boiling  point,  boil  five  minutes, 
strain  through  cheesecloth.  Add  water 
if  necessary  to  make  one  cup  of  juice; 
add  1%  cups  of  sugar,  stir  and  bring  to 
tlie  boiling  point.  Add  one-third  cup 
commercial  pectin,  boil  hard  one  min¬ 
ute,  remove  from  fire  and  pour  into  ster¬ 
ilized  jelly  glasses. 

MRS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 
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yott  onV  it 
to  your\vife 

When  you  come  in  from  the 
fields,  tired  and  hungry  and  find 
your  dinner  waiting — the  house 
clean  and  fresh  and  your  clothes 
all  washed  and  ironed,  then  you 
realize  that  your  wife  is  your 
partner  and  your  best  helper. 

You  have  your  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment — and 
you  owe  the  same  to  her. 

A  Fuller  &  Johnson  Power  8c 
Light  Plant  is  a  willing  helper. 
Its  ready  power  will  wash  the 
clothes  and  heat  the  iron.  It 
will  sweep  the  rugs,  churn  the 
butter  and  run  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  She  will  be  pleased  with 
these  many  servants. 

And  it  will  help  you  too, — milking 
the  cows,  pumping  the  water  and 
running  the  separator — then  in  ad¬ 
dition  “just  press  the  button’’  and 
you  have  plenty  soft,  mellow  light. 

Let  us  send  you  illustrations  and 
information.  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self.  too. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Engine  Specialists 
Established  1840 
736  Reid  Street, 

MADISON,  WI9. 
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Other 
sizes: 

1500  Watt 
3500  Watt 


li 


850  Wall 
plant 
shown  at 
the  left. 


Fuller  &  Johnson 


Xaxcai 


Sure  Relief 


FOR  INDIGESTION 


25$  and  75$  Pkgs.Sold  Everywhere 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80< 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 

profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  0  good  prints  and  return  for  2Se. 
coin  or  stamps.  C0WIC  STUDIO,  10?  j  Fountain Ave.,11,  Springfield,  0 


holds 

False  Teeth 

tight  in  the  mouth 


Klutch  holds  the  plate  so  snug  it  can’t  rock,  can’t 
drop,  can’t  be  played  with,  and  not  a  seed  can  get 
under  it.  You  can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did 
with  your  own  teeth.  Sold  by  druggists— 50c  a  box. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 
100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1;  8  doz.,  SI. 80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  833  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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delivery  man  who  gets  them  to  us  even 
in  the  worst  weather!)  and  so  it  is  never 
lonesome.  k.  w.  h. 


“Lonely  Rachael” 

Perhaps  “Lonely  Rachael”  lives  in  a 
neighborhood  similar  to  ours,  where  the 
newcomer  is  expected  to  pay  the  first  call. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  Pennsylvania  custom. 
Although  we  have  lived  hereabouts  for 
five  years,  we  did  not  know  this  until 
this  year.  Of  course,  the  men  have  op¬ 
portunities  of  getting  acquainted  at  the 
creamery,  store,  etc.,  but  the  women, 
sticklers  for  etiquette,  must  wait  upon 
more  formal  meetings.  It  was  during  a 
conversation  with  a  neighbor  that  my 
husband  heard  of  this  contrary  rule  of 
etiquette,  the  neighbor  saying  that  “he 
and  his  family  were  very  much  surprised 
that  we  did  not  care  to  mingle  with 
them.”  After  assimilating  the  idea,  and 
getting  up  courage,  I  did  as  I  was  told, 
and  although  it  was  only  this  past  Win¬ 
ter,  we  have  been  taken  into  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  community  like  old  friends. 

Tell  “Lonely  Rachael”  to  think  of  a 
good  excuse  for  a  call — to  ask  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  good  place  to  purchase  some¬ 
thing,  borrow  a  recipe  or  slips  or  seeds 
of  some  plant  seen  growing  in  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  garden — and  not  to  hesitate  to 
mention  how  lonely  she  is,  and  see  if  it 
doesn’t  prove  the  way  in.  I  wish  her, 
and  others  like  her,  the  best  of  luck,  al¬ 
though  might  add  that  I  have  never  been 
lonely  as  a  farmer’s  wife.  Both  my 
husband  and  I  lived  in  the  city  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  but  preferred  the  country 
and  farm  life,  and  when  we  came  here 
we  brought  with  us  many  of  our  city 
diversions  and  habits,  which  include 
piano,  phonograph  (and  have  added  a 
radio),  cai’ds,  books  and  magazines  (not 
confining  ourselves  to  farm  subjects,  dear 
to  our  hearts  at  they  are),  as  well  as 
keeping  “open  house”  the  year  around. 

We  are  among  the  struggling  farmers, 
and  struggling  pretty  hard,  but  we  can’t 
get  away  from  a  certain  lightheartedness 
that  coities  to  the  employed  in  cities,  who 
earn  a  living  wage  and  have  a  half  holi¬ 
day  on  Saturdays,  with  “nothing  to  do 
until  Monday.”  We  have  never  got  down 
to  working  the  long  hours  the  typical 
farmer  is  pictured  as  doing,  although 
none  of  our  neighbors  seem  to  be  of  that 
class,  and  there  are  few  week-ends  during 
the  “nice”  weather  that  does  not  find 
us  with  a  crowd  on  hand.  We  cannot 
afford  to  keep  these  people,  and  they  are 
relatives,  friends  and  friends  of  friends, 
so  we  would  not  enjoy  charging  them, 
which  would  also  interfere  with  the  per¬ 
fect  freedom  between  hostess  and  guest, 
making  of  one  a  caterer  and  the  other 
one  who  pays  to  be  catered  to.  That 
difficulty  is  overcome  by  receiving  in  ex¬ 
change  for  food  and  labor,  peculiar  to  a 
farm,  other  food  and  a  helping  hand.  We 
feed  milk,  chicken,  eggs,  home-made  pie 
and  cake,  jams,  etc.,  and  they  bring  us 
what  they  please  in  the  quantities  they 
please— oranges,  bananas,  cheese,  maca¬ 
roni.  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  soap,  etc.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  said  on  either  side  about  what  it 
shall  be,  and  I  don’t  even  know  how  it 
was  started  except  that  some  understand¬ 
ing  relative  would  not  come  and  bring 
his  family  if  he  could  not  pay  for  the 
privilege,  and  we  said  we  would  not  like 
that,  but  he  could  bring  us  something 
from  the  city  that  we  wanted,  but  could 
not  get  here,  and  I  suppose  he  passed 
the  word  along ;  anyway  it  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  custom  now,  and  the  source  of  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  surprises,  as 
well  as  deep  thankfulness  on  our  part, 
that  poor  as  we  are  we  may  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  those  friends  and  things  that 
would  be  out  of  the  question  if  the  ex¬ 
pense  was  entirely  ours,  or  if  the  basis 
was  spoiled  by  cash  receipts.  In  work, 
as  well  as  in  food,  we  share — the  men 
help  outside  (and  inside,  too,  for  they 
have  built  cupboards  and  scraped  off 
wallpaper)  and  the  women  do  the  dishes, 
take  charge  of  their  rooms,  clean  up  gen¬ 
erally,  iron  and  mend,  while  I  prepare 
the  meals.  Their  greatest  joy  is  in  not 
being  obliged  to  cook — “everything  tastes 
so  good  because  I  did  not  have  to  cook 
it.”  My  husband  allows  himself  as  much 
free  time  as  he  thinks  the  additional 
help  gives  him  (for  he  can  keep  on  plow¬ 
ing,  or  doing  something  else,  while  some¬ 
one  else  tends  to  the  stock,  the  chickens, 
weeds,  etc.)  and  I  do  the  same  in  the 
house,  and  when  we  feel  free  we  go  off 
on  hikes,  auto  rides,  picnics,  canoeing 
or  dancing  in  the  public  park  about  a 
mile  away,  and  have  a  general  good  time. 
Of  course,  in  the  very  busiest  times,  or 
when  some  task  must  be  finished,  we 
keep  on  with  our  work  and  our  guests  do 
as  they  please ;  not  feeling  obligated  they 
feel  free  to  go  off  without  us,  and  not 
being  imposed  upon  We  do  not  feel 
slighted  to  have  them  do  so. 

Altogther,  I  think  it  is  an  arrangement 
that  is  almost  ideal,  and  permeates  the 
atmosphere  with  a  wonderful  feeling  of 
good  fellowship.  As  I  said,  we  get  what 
we  could  never  afford  otherwise,  and 
friends  and  relatives,  who  could  also 
never  afford  to  pay  for  the  same  country 
privileges  elsewhere,  have  week-ends  and 
vacations  they  could  not  duplicate.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  all  so  interesting,  because 
every  so  often  someone  brings  along  a 
new  friend,  and  the  letters  of  all  these 
that  I  receive  throughout  the  Winter, 
and  write,  keep  me  from  being  lonesome. 
When  we  don’t  have  the  people  we  have 
the  letters  (and  a  big  cheer  for  the  rural 


The  Over-worked  House¬ 
wife  Should  Have  a 
Change 

It  is  said  that  a  change  of  employment 
is  as  good  as.  a  rest,  and  it  is  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  this  is  true  to  a  great  extent. 
It  is  the  wise  woman,  therefore,  who 
plans  her  work  for  the  day,  so  that  the 
things  that  require  her  to  be  on  her  feet 
are  alternated  with  those  which  permit 
her  to  sit  down.  Another  way  to  rest  is 
to  change  shoes.  It  is  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able  how  much  this  will  rest,  not  only 
the  feet,  but  the  entire  body,  and  putting 
on  a  fresh  pair  of  stockings  helps  greatly, 
also.  Bathing  the  tired  feet,  though,  is 
best  of  all.  A  stool,  on  which  you  can 
put  up  your  feet  sometimes,  gives  a 
change  to  the  muscles  that  rests  them. 
Beneficial  as  these  things  are,  they  are 
not  enough  to  keep  the  hardworking 
housewife  “fit.”  Every  woman  needs  to 
get  out  in  the  open  occasionally  where 
she  is  out  of  sight  of  the  mountain  of 
humdrum  work  in  the  house,  and  where 
she  can  throw  her  chest  forward  and 
breathe  deep  of  the  life-giving  ozone- 
charged  air.  She  should  have  the  chance 
to  see  new  places,  should  have  the  stimu¬ 
lation,  of  new  things  to  think  about. 
Whatever  we  do,  we  should  get  out 
among  people;  this  will  break  the  mon¬ 
otony.  .  'New  interests  put  new,  red 
blood  into  our  veins.  We  call  it  “pep” 
and  pep  is  what  we  need  to  get  the  most 
out  of  life.  MRS.  j.  w.  R. 


Another  Rule  for  Pickled 
String  Beans 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  method  of 
pickling  string  beans  is  the  same  as 
used  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  but  I  put 
up  a  good  many  quarts  every  year,  and 
we  never  get  tired  of  them,  as  we  have 
so  many  other  pickles.  I  always  use  the 
yellow-podded  beans,  perhaps  the  green 
kinds  would  be  all  right,  but  I  have 
never  seen  them  pickled.  I  grow  a  va¬ 
riety  called  Saddleback  Wax.  The  pods 
are  very  meaty  and  always  grow  straight 
so  they  pack  into  cans  very  nicely.  When 
about  right  for  snap  beans,  not  too  small, 
wash  the  pods  and  cut  off  the  ends,  boil  in 
slightly  salted  water  until  tender  but 
not  soft  enough  to  break ;  drain  and  pack 
quickly  into  hot  cans.  By  holding  the 
can  sidewise  and  putting  in  a  few  at  a 
time,  the  pods  can  be  made  to  stand  up 
in  the  cans  which  makes  them  look  very 
nice.  A  quart  can  will  hold  about  a 
hundred  pods,  I  use  a  pair  of  sugar  tongs 
to  handle  the  hot  beans.  Have  ready 
some  boiling  sweetened  vinegar,  fill  the 
cans  with  the  vinegar  and  seal  at  once. 
They  are  ready  to  use  in  a  few  days,  and 
will  keep  any  length  of  time.  A  quart  of 
vinegar  will  fill  three  or  four  cans  ac¬ 
cording  to  how  the  pods  are  packed.  I 
cannot  say  just  how  much  sugar  to  use  to 
a  quart  of  vinegar ;  I  like  them  quite 
sweet.  I  usually  add  three  cups  of 
sugar  to  a  quart  of  vinegar,  let  come  to 
a  boil,  taste,  and  nearly  always  add  more 
sugar.  Do  not  use  any  spices  to  take 
away  the  bean  flavor.  I  always  fix  a 
quantity  of  this  sweetened  vinegar  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  then  1  can  add 
different  spices  and  seeds  according  to 
the  kind  of  pickle  I  wish  to  make.  I 
once  gave  a  can  of  pickled  beans  to  a 
friend  from  the  city,  a  back-to-t lie-lander. 
1  supposed  that  she  understood  that 
they  were  pickles.  Imagine  my  conster¬ 
nation  when  seated  at  her  table  some 
weeks  later ;  she  served  those  beans,  hot, 
broken  up  like  snap  beans  and  swimming 
in  milk  and  butter.  I  can  eat  almost 
anything,  on  occasion,  but  here  was  a 
dish  I  simply  could  not  consume.  Sur¬ 
prise  rendered  me  so  speechless,  I  could 
not  tell  her  of  the  mistake,  especially 
when  my  host  remarked  that  “he  did  not 
care  much  for  canned  goods  anyway.”  I 
am  sure  my  reputation  as  a  canner  has 
fallen  to  the  zero  mark,  with  that  fam¬ 
ily.  MRS.  STANLEY  CARPENTER. 


Sale  for  Homemade  Jelly 

Having  noticed  the  request  given  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  on  page  SOS,  for  profitable 
ways  of  making  money  on  the  farm,  I  am 
sending  the  following:  For  two  years  I 
have  made  and  sold  jelly,  mostly  made 
from  Red  Astrachan  apples,  taking  in 
$40  r  year,  two-thirds  of  which  is  profit. 
I  have  also  made  crab  apple,  grape  and 
blackberry  jelly,  sometimes  buying  fruit 
to  fill  a  special  order  a  year  when  our 
own  fruit  did  not  bear.  I  use  a  G-oz. 
jelly  glass,  charging  20  cents  a  glass,  if 
I  have  my  own  fruit,  25  cents  when  fruit 
is  bought.  In  each  case  I  refund  three 
cents  on  return  of  the  glass.  I  have  been 
able  to  dispose  of  all  the  jelly  I  can 
make  and  could  sell  more.  mrs.  ii.  l.  n. 


Pepper  Relish 

Chop  very  fine  two  dozen  each  of 
green  and  red  peppers,  and  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  medium-sized  white  onions.  Cover 
with  boiling  water,  let  stand  10  minutes, 
then  drain.  Add  to  the  mixture  one 
quart  of  vinegar,  four  cups  sugar,  four 
tablespoons  salt  and  boil  five  minutes. 
Seal  in  glass  jars. 


For  homes  without  gas 

HOT  water  in  every  farm  home — with  the  New  Per¬ 
fection  Kerosene  Water  Heater.  You  stand  at  your 
kitchen  pump.  Want  hot  water?  Turn  the  valve,  then  pump 
as  usual.  Want  cold  water?  Turn  the  valve  back. 


Simple  New  Method 

Sounds  simple,  doesn’t  it?  It  is  simple. 

Use*  a  New  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater  (write  for 
booklet)  with  the  kitchen  pump  and  a  three-way  valve. 

Plenty  of  Uses 

You  can  have  hot  water  for  washing  baby’s  bottle  in  five 
minutes;  you  can  have  more  than  enough  for  a  good  hot 
bath,  for  sterilizing  the  milk  cans  or  washing  all  the  dishes 
in  only  thirty  minutes. 

Cost  is  Reasonable 

Thisismodel N0.412.  Ithas  twoim- 
proved  Double-Draft  Blue  Chimney 
Burners  with  a  special  double-wall 
insulating  jacket,  a  heater  that  is 
without  equal  in  the  popular  priced 
field.  Therearethreeothermodelsall 
low  in  price.  Your  plumber  can  sup¬ 
ply  you  today  with  the  one  you  need. 

And  all  Perfection  Kerosene  Water 
Heaters  burn  clean,  pure  Socony 
Kerosene — the  economical  fuel. 


*Your  nearest  plumber 
can  install  it. 
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Kerosene  Water  Heaters 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


July  17,  192G 
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Both  Went  Out  To  Pasture 


One  Went  Dry  Too  Soon 

These  two  cows  freshened  about  the  same  time 
and  both  of  them  were  turned  into  a  rich,  juicy 
pasture  in  May.  One  went  dry  in  November  and 
the  other  went  throug-h  the  winter  in  full  pro¬ 
duction. 

One  cow  had  a  mixture  of  Corn  Gluten  Feed, 
ground  corn,  wheat  bran,  and  ground  oats — seven 
pounds  per  day  in  addition  to  her  grass.  She 
maintained  her  wonderful  condition  and  full  yield 
throughout  the  summer  and  winter. 

The  other  cow  had  nothing  but  grass,  so  she 
had  to  rob  her  own  body  to  make  milk.  By  November 
she  had  starved  herself  dry.  She  was  then  fed  without 
profit  to  her  owner  until  she  freshened  again. 

Prevent  The  Loss  Now 

This  proves  that  the  dairy  cow  must  have 
something  more  than  grass.  Last  year  thousands  of 
cows  went  dry  weeks  or  months  too  soon.  Thousands 
will  do  it  this  year  unless  they  are  fed  a  balanced  grain 
mixture  with  their  pasture. 

Your  cows  need  a  ration  balanced  with  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  at  this  time — three  to  eight  pounds  per  cow 
daily — according  to  their  production.  “The  Gospel  of 
Good  Feeding”  will  tell  you  why  they  need  it — and  how 
to  feed  it. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  this  book,  read  it,  and  insure 
the  condition  and  production  of  your  caws  next  winter  by 
feeding  Corn  Gluten  Feed  Now. 


Ask  for  Bulletin  5-C 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 
Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pell,  Director 
208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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WIRE  FENCE 
PROTECTED 
BY 

PURE  LEAD 


AND  APEX  GALVANIZED 
WEPAYTHE  FREIGHT 
CONSUMERS  MFGSSUPPLYCO 
from  maker  to  user 

p D  BOX  342  M0UN05VILLEWVA 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms. t*  Most  .or  cost. 
Two  cans  satislactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


TREAT  SWOLLEN  TENDONS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  ligaments  or 
muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and  pain 
from  a  splint,  side  bone  or  bone  spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse  can 
be  used.  $2.60  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Describe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions.  Interesting  horse  book  2-S  free. 
From  a  race  horse  owner:  "Used 
Absorbine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with 
Strained  tendon.  Colt  all  over  lameness. 

-though  for  a  time,  couldn’t  take  a  step. 

'Great  stuff. " 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires, 
wagon  parts, 
to  fit  any  run- 
.  Catalog  il- 
colors  Free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  43  Ba  St..Quincy,UL 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Vermont  Farmer’s  Live 
Stock 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  Tiie  11.  N.-Y. 
of  some  -one  asking  about  the  feeding  of 
beet  pulp.  I  have  fed  it  for  five  years 
every  Winter  and  I  would  rather  get 
along  without  grain  than  beet  pulp.  It 
will  grow  hogs  in  good  shape  until  time 
to  put  the  cornmeal  to  them  when 
soaked  with  milk  or  water.  I  have  fed 
it  to  calves  and  they  do  well  on  it.  I 
fed  my  cows  a  sap  bucket  full  of  it  once 
a  day  most  of  the  time  last  Winter.  For 
two  weeks  I  stopped  feeding  it  and  I 
found  my  cows  dropped  half  on  amount 


being  perhaps  from  one  to  six  in  a  car¬ 
load,  which  would  make  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  buy  a  carload  in  Buffalo.  The 
only  way  they  can  be  obtained,  would  be 
to  have  a  commission  man  save  them  up 
until  you  could  get  a  truckload.  This 
method  of  transportation,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  holding  them  in  the  stockyard 
until  a  truckload  could  be  secured,  eats 
up  all  the  profit. 

I  have  known  persons  to  buy  light 
yearling  ewes  in  Ruffalr,  that  have  made 
a  good  growth  and  were  sold  in  the  Fall 
for  double  the  price  paid,  which  seemed 
to  he  very  profitable,  but  the  day  for¬ 
getting  them  seems  to  have  passed  as  they 
can  only  be  secured  in  small  numbers  and 
taken  away  by  truck,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  carload. 

Fast  year  I  bought  some  light  yenr- 


Grade  Holstein  That  Made  $249.90  Net  Profit  in  1924 


of  milk.  I  began  feeding  beet  pulp  again 
and  they  came  up  to  full  flow  inside  of 
24  hours. 

I  am  sending  two  pictures.  The  cow 
is  Big  Bag  which  held  the  cow  testing 
records  here  for  1923-1924.  She  made 
14.302  lbs.  of  milk,  595.0  lbs.  butterfat, 
and  made  a  net  profit  of  $249.90  above 
cost  of  feed.  She  was  75  days  dry  during 
test.  Her  high  month  was  93.9  lbs.  but¬ 
terfat,  and  2,471  lbs.  of  milk.  She  is  a 
grade  Holstein.  During  her  heaviest 
milking  she  gets  5  lbs.  of  hay  a  day  and 
15  lbs.  of  beet  pulp  before  the  beet  pulp 


lings  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  They 
made  a  very  good  gain  run  on  rough  land 
that  would  not  have  turned  any  income 
from  other  sources.  They  made  a  net 
profit  of  about  $2  per  head,  which  pays 
Quite  well  if  they  are  handled  in  large 
enough  volume. 

I  feel  that  the  best  money-makers  that 
I  have  ever  handled  are  California  lambs, 
which  are  beginning  to  come  on  to  the 
Chicago  market  at  this  time,  and  weigh 
from  50  to  00  lbs.  each.  During  the 
past  week  they  have  been  selling  around 
$13.75  per  100  lbs.  These  lambs  are  . 
well  bred,  uniform  in  type  and  can  be 
kept  until  they  make  a  gain  of  from  20 
to  40  lbs.  per  head.  They  will  sell  for 
choice  lambs,  will  be  marketed  off  from 


The  Collie  on  Horseback 


Leadclad  Metal 
Shingles  (6  de¬ 
signs)  and  Lead- 
clad  roofing, 
spouting  and 
gutters,  have 
the  same  heavy 
coating  of  lead 
as  Leadclad 
Fence.  Stromr, 
•  light,  easy  to 
put  on,  lasts  a* 
'tong  as  the 
building.  Ash 
ibout  them. 


Lasts  Longer — Lightning  Proof 

YOU  don’t  have  to  rei*oof  or  repair  Leadclad  roofs  every  few  years. 
Leadclad  shingles,  sheets,  roll  or  corrugated  are  coated  with  ever¬ 
lasting  lead,  seven  times  heavier  than  ordinary  galvanized  material 
of  this  kind  is  coated. 

Weather  do n’P  affect  Leadclad— it  doesn’t  need  painting.  When 
properly  grounded,  your  buildings  are  lightning  proof  when  roofed 
with  Leadclad.  Sold  in  rolls,  sheets,  decorative  shingles  or  corrugated 
Let  us  quote  prices  shipped,  freight  paid,  direct  from  factory. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  FARM  FENCE 

Coated  with  the  same  everlasting:,  rustproof  lead  as 
Leadclad  Roofing.  Outlasts  ordinary  galvanized 
fence  many  times  over.  Can  be  bent  or  hammered 
flat  without  chipping  off  the  coating.  Always  pro¬ 
tected  where  rust  first  starts  on  galvanized  fence, 
at  the  bends  and  twists.  0  Write  for  samples  and 
direct  from  factory  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
1200  Plainfield  Avenue,  Moundsville,  W.Va. 


0)lutL 

FOR  SPECIAL 
PRICE  o*NO.I3 
SMCIAL*. 


id  wet,  besides  her  grain.  I  am  just 
starting  to  build  up  a  Milking  Shorthorn 
herd.  I  have  a  Thorndale  bull-  two 
months  old. 

The  other  picture  is  my  collie  pup  on 
the  old  mare’s  back.  n.  a.  carleton. 

Vermont. 


Buying  Sheep  for  Feeding 

I  notice  that  the  question  of  buying 
cheap  sheep  for  feeding  is  up  for  discus¬ 
sion.  I  feel  rather  reluctant  about  ad¬ 
vising  some  one  else  in  regard  to  buying 
sheep,  as  there  is  always  danger  of 
fluctuation  in  prices.  Half  the  battle 
is  the  market  you  buy  on  and  the  market 
you  sell  on.  The  success  in  handling 
feeders  depends  largely  on  one’s  ability 
to  buy  and  sell.  In  regard  to  buying 
culls  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to 
handle  this  kind  of  sheep  for  two  rea¬ 
sons  : 

1.  The  culls  selling  from  2  to  3c  per 
lb.  are  so  very  poor  I  always  feel  that 
they  would  be  a  damage  if  they  were 
given  to  me. 

2.  These  a're  only  in  small  numbers, 


grass,  and  will  not  have  any  broad  teeth 
at  that  time,  thus  giving  the  feeder  about 
double  the  price  per  pound  for  meat 
produced  over  what  he  would  get  for 
Hesh  put  on  a  cheaper  type  of  sheep.  I 
have  sold  them  at  a  less  price  per 
pound  than  I  paid  and  made  good  money 
because  of  the  big  gain  they  made  on 
cheap  feed.  The  expense  per  head  is  not 
heavy,  for  transportation,  as  they  can 
be  shipped  of  about  320  head  in  a  double¬ 
deck  car. 

The  American  people  do  not  seem  to 
relish  mutton  and  strawberries,  so  I  have 
found  that  the  time  to  buy  these  lambs, 
is  in  strawberry  time.  The  price  is  al¬ 
most  always  dull  at  that  season.  I 
handled  several  cars  of  range  ewCs  last 
year,  but  unless  one  lives  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  there  will  be  a  big  demand 
for  yearling  breeding  ewes  this  Fall,  I 
doubt  if  they  could  make  as  much  money 
as  c-ould  be  made  from  growth  on  light 
lambs.  F.  it.  wagar. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“But,  Robert,  aren’t  you  going  to  in¬ 
vite  the  twins  next  door  to  your  little 
party?”  “No,  Mother — ‘they  look  so 
much  alike  it’s  disgusting.” — Life, 


7h,  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Contagious  Mastitis 

I  wish  to  know  the  cause  of  our  cow’s 
trouble.  We  have  had  three  or  four  that 
were  the  same.  Their  udders  swell  in 
one  quarter;  milk  is  in  small  chunks, 
looks  like  rice,  is  hard  and  is  awfully 
smelling,  nearly  drives  us  from  the  barn. 
Their  udders  ‘break  open  in  two  or  three 


places.  c-  G- 

You  have  given  a  clear  description  of 
typical  cases  of  contagious  or  streptoc¬ 
occic  form  of  mastitis,  mammitis  or 
“garget.”  It  is  caused  by  pus-forming 
germs,  chiefly  streptococci,  but  possibly 
associated  with  some  of  the  staphylococci 
and  the  colon  bacillus.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  specific  or  certain  remedy  for 
the  disease  in  its  established  or  chronic 
form  and  any  cow  that  has  been  so  at¬ 
tacked  that  she  has  lost  a  quarter  or  two 
of  the  udder  should  at  once  be  isolated 
and  fitted  for  the  butcher,  if  it  is  thought 
that  such  fitting  will  pay.  In  the  case 
of  an  emaciated  affected  cow  and  especial¬ 
ly  when  the  udder  is  yielding  pus-mixed 
milk,  or  milk  that  lias  the  foul  odor  men¬ 
tioned,  immediate  destruction  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  disposal  of  the  carcass  by  burn¬ 
ing  or  deep  burial  in  quicklime  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  procedure. 

That  gets  rid  of  one  bad  source  of  in¬ 
fection  and  the  next  is  the  stable  floor. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  perfectly  to 
cleanse  and  disinfect  an  ordinary  floor, 
but  a  concrete  floor  may  be  made  practi¬ 
cally  safe*  so  far  as  the  germs  mentioned 
are  concerned.  It  is  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  rid  of  the  infectious  germs 
where  the  floor  is  made  of  wood  or  dirt, 
clay  or  cinders.  Floors  of  any  one  of 
those  materials  should  be  done  away  with 
and  one  of  concrete  put  in.  The  part  of 
the  stall  where  the  cows’  udders  will  rest 
should  be  made  of  cork  brick  or  that  part 
of  the  concrete  should  be  covered  with 
boards  or  a  mat  of  wooden  slats  or  spars. 
Lying  upon  a  bare  concrete  floor,  or  even 
on  such  a  floor  when  covered  with  litter 
or  bedding  material  which  always  gets 
more  or  less  out  of  place,  is  certain  to 


induce  slight  attacks  of  garget  and  these 
always  pave  the  way  for  the  more  serious 
form  of  mastitis  mentioned.  The  germs 
are  given  suitable  growing  conditions  by 
the  effect  of  simple  garget  upon  the  udder. 


In  simple  garget  the  udder  is  now  and 
then  somewhat  swollen  and  the  milk  be¬ 
comes  curdled,  but  the  cow  does  not  have 
a  fever  or  lose  appetite  or  stop  chewing 
the  cud,  nor  is  the  milk  foul-smelling, 
nor  is  the  cow  lame,  or  stiff  and  sore.  The 
attack  quickly  subsides.  Contagious  mas¬ 
titis,  on  the  contrary,  always  is  ushered 
in  by  fever  and  causes  loss  of  appetite, 
suppression  of  rumination,  more  or  less 
stiffness  and  lameness  and  intense  swell¬ 
ing,  redness  and  soreness  of  the  udder 
with  the  milk  turned  into  brown,  stinking 
T.’hey  containing  curds  and  pus.  The 
cow  may  die  during  the  attack  and  al¬ 
ways  is  seriously  sick  and  becomes  weak 
and  emaciated.  Her  udder  is  permanently 
ruined  for  normal  milk  production. 

In  many  instances  this  contagions  or 
streptococcic  form  of  mastitis  starts  with 
a  sore  at  the  tip  of  the  teat.  In  other 
cases  boils  or  small  abscesses  form  at  the 
base  of  the  teat.  Large  abscesses  may 
also  form  and  break  inwardly  in  the  ud¬ 
der  or  rupture  externally.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  gangrene  or  mortification  of  the 
attacked  quarter  results  and  sloughing  of 
the  affected  tissues  ensues,  or  the  cow 
dies  of  .shock  or  infection,  commonly 
called  “blood  poisoning.” 

At  once  isolate  every  affected  cow  and 
dispose  of  the  ones  with  “spoiled  bags” 
or  cows  that  have  lost  the  use  of  one 
quarter — the  “three-teater  cow,”  as  she 
is  called  by  dairymen,  and  a  common 
source  of  the  infection  for  other  cows. 
Then  perfectly  cleanse,  disinfect  and 
whitewash  the  stable,  including  the  floors 
and  gutter.  Use  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  compound  cresol  solution  and  30  parts 
of  water  for  disinfecting  purposes  and 
also  mix  1  lb.  of  fresh  chlorid  of  lime 
with  each  three  gallons  of  freshly  made 
limewash  and  flood  it  on  the  floors  and 
into  the  gutters,  after  spraying  it  on  all 
other  parts  of  the  stable. 


The  veterinarian  may  do  some  good, 
at  the  outset  of  an  attack,  by  giving  the 
cow  hypodermic  treatment  with  mastitis 
bacterin.  He  may  also  give  her  two  to 
four  drams  of  formalin  (formaldehyde 
gas  solution)  in  one  quart  or  more  of 
new  milk,  twice  daily  as  a  drench  for 
four  or  five  days  a  week)  for  two  weeks 
or  more,  or  until  the  attack  subsides  or 
it  is  seen  that  treatment  does  not  avail. 

Local  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the 
udder  stripped  clean  and  persistently 
bathing  it  with  hot  water  or  keeping  it 
poulticed  with  hot  antiphlogistine  on 
Which  some  turpentine  and  spirits  of 
camphor  has  been  sprinkled.  The  udder 
is  first  supported  with  a  wide  bandage 
around  the  body,  having  holes  cut  in  the 
cloth  to  accommodate  the  teats  and  the 
poultice  material  is  then  packed  in 
around  the  udder  and  kept  hot  and  moist. 
A  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  earbo- 
lizetl  oil,  camphorated  oil  and  compound 
soap  liniment  should  also  be  rubbed  in¬ 
to  the  affected  parts  of  the  udder  once  or 
twice  daily.  The  abnormal  milk  should 
be  destroyed. 

Subcutaneous  injection  of  streptococcic 
milk,  done  by  the  veterinarian,  may  give 
as  good  results  as  injection  of  mastitis 
bacterin.  The  veterinarian  should  also 
have  prepared  a  herd  autogenous  mas¬ 
titis  bacterin,  made  from  fluids  taken 
from  affected  udders  in  the  herd  and  use 
it  to  immunize  unaffected  cows  and 
heifers.  All  udders  and  teats  of  sound 
cows  should  be  cleansed  each  time  before 
starting  to  milk.  a.  s.  a. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  Xew  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
July  G,  192G,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-opera  ting.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford.  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  :  Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.40% 

No.  3  white  oats . 4S% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . SS% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . SG% 

Per  Ton 


Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

Soft  Winter  bran  . . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy . 

Yellow  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Flour  middlings 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  .  . 


. $29.00 

.  29.90 

.  31.90 

.  39.40 

.  31.40 

.  31.40 

.  41.15 

.  25.40 

. 38.65 

.  42.90 

.  51.65 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  26-31. — Massachusetts  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  28.— Annual  Field  Day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug.  3-6.  —  International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention.  West 
Baden,  Ind. 

Aug.  3-6.  —  Annual  Farmers’  Week, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  10. — Summer  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society,  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Westville,  N.  J. 

Aug.  11. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  Sodus  Fruit 
Farms,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  &  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  county  and  save  *4  of  cost. 
100  Fresh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand.  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 
at  my  expense.  John  F.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 


Tuberculin  Tested  Guernsey  and  Holstein 

Grade  Cows,  Fresh  and  Springers,  selected  from 
clean  herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  retest.  Young  bulls 
on  hand.  Dr.  J.  William  Fink  Newburgh,  N.Y. 
Farm  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  Storm  King  road. 


Rm! 


-  stored  ITolatein  Hull  For  Sale.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  Polish  Orphanage  Farm,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


ONE  TEAM  OF  MULES  ^eat^!d-cGS 

DAVID  S.  RACINE,  West  Brookville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


sale  REGISTERED  TUNIS  RAMS 

RALPH  E.  OWEN 


Prize  winners  and 
breeding  rams. 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 


Your  Corn 


-by  buying  a 
UNADILLA 
NOW! 

Spring  was  late.  Early  summer 
cold  and  rainy.  But  corn  is 
coming  along  fine  now.  Are 
you  prepared  to  take  care  of 
your  crop  and  get  the  full 
benefit  of  your  corn  ?  You  will 
be  if  you  get  your  silo  quickly 
— and  a  Unadilla  can  be  de¬ 
livered  immediately. 

The  Unadilla  is  a  strong,  well- 
built,  time-saving,  money-saving 
and  silage-saving  silo.  It  isn’t 
possible  to  buy  a  better  silo  than 
a  Unadilla!  Act  now  !  Save  this 
season’s  crop.  Order  a  Unadilla.  It 
will  be  on  its  way  to  you  within  24 
hours  after  your  order  is  received. 
Send  for  catalog,  prices  and  terms. 
Our  water  tubs,  storage  tanks 
and  vats  are  sturdily  built  and 
attractively  priced. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmeid's  Banner,  sold  a9  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
fora  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’a  Diana  : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  MilK— ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM.  526  Uad  Bit  Bldg.,  Phil,. 


Grade  GUERNSEYS 

If  you  are  interested  in  high  class  grade  Guernseys 
communicate  with  us.  We  will  take  orders  in 
advance  for  heifer  calves  out  of  high  producing 
grades  and  pure  bred  sires.  Pure  bred  bulls  on 
hand  now,  soon  ready  for  service, 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllat 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W,  dairt  FARMS,  it  I.  ns  It..  Phil*..  P« 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Buq  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  1£.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

Chenango  Cn.  New  York 


SMITHVILLE  FLATS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


quality  and  milky  type. 

T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH 


60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

West  Edmeston,  N. 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 
Size  -  Quality-Breeding 

f  ast  Growing  Chester  White  ami  Large  Yorkshire 
Grossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed.  Shipped 
...■  U.  L,  on  approval.  Pay  Expressman  if  satisfied, 
9  n°t.  r.bturn  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for  crat¬ 
ing  Ship  any  number.  5-6  weeks  old,  $6.7 5  each;  7 
weeks  oid,  $7.00  each;  8  weeks  old,  #7.35  each, 
wsii-  ers  ?  ^  promptly  and  satisfaction  assured. 
William  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Isei  kshi ire  and  Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.60 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  Se.75  each;  good,  healthy  stock, 
fiee  from  disea.se,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  S7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

free-  wm  ship  any  number  of 
f 1  ***  efi ' 0 4 ^ (  ' P-d.  wh*ch  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  and  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival 
return  at  niy  expense.  A.  VI.  LUX,  806  Washington 
street,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Poland  China  Breeding  Stock 

_ _  in er  50  to  75  Ihs  an 


75  boars  and 

„ - gilts  weigh- 

50  to  75  lbs.  each, at  $20 
Choice  trio,  8 « ft.  Registered,  treated  for 
choleia  and  crated  for  shipment  free.  Choice  breed¬ 
ing  stock  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Delaware 


Purebred  PIGS- 

CHESTERS  OR  DUROCS 

Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs. 

6  weeks  old  $8.00  each. 

feeding  pigs 

Type  Stock  $7.00  each.  All  pigs 
U.U.U.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


FEEDING  PI  GC 

1  FOR  SALE 

Cross  between  Chester  and  Yorkshire  and  Chester  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  ij  to  7  weeks  old  16.50  each,  8  weeks  old  S6  75 
e?.ch;  *.eaIt,7  P‘-!  Feeders,  also  25  pure  bred 

Chester  W  hites.  6  weeks  old,  liarrowB  or  Sows,  unrelattd 
Roars,  $7  50  each.  All  pigs  shipped  C.O.D.  to  your  approve 
a*.  DO  chargee  for  shipping  crates.  If  you  cannot  examin- 
rngs  at  your  Depot,  keep  them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfac. 
tory  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned- 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn.  Mass. 


33UROCS  Prion»l;<1  Sensation  Breed 

v  tvt  .  ,,  1D£-  *  sees  for  sale 

F.  M.  Patttngton  &  Son  Merriheld,  N.  Y. 

DUROCS .  j 

PIGS 


Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du- 

om  Vi  rk8u  °i£*  each  ;  7  wks. 

p/)iToF  ni»n°id’  each..  1  Igs  are  ready  to  ship. 

HOUSE  BROS.  Bushore,  Fa. 


H  «  Purebred  Chester  White  SO 

Bred  to  full  blood  Chester  White.  Due  in  Sentembe 
Can  be  registered.  Age  nine  months.  Price  #ftO  0< 
Weight  200  lbs.  ALVIN  C.  IIUXT,  Atwater.  A.! 

Large  Berkshirps  at  Hi&*}w°od.  Special  Offering  i 

LaigCUCIKbllllBft  sows,  all  ages.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N. 

Chester  White  Pigs Big  *7,?®  with  qi,ality-  Nation 

‘  2  ‘IS*  Champion  bloodlines. 

CLOUDLAHD  FARM  Kennett  Square,  P< 

Reg.  0. 1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  ^lep  "T 


C 


DOGS 


mi  I  IP  PITDDIPQ  From  Champion  bred,  farn 
UULLlEi  I  IJ  I  II  Ui  raised  stock;  natural  bor 


Eureka  Collie  Kennels 


heelers. 

Box  S6R 


Two  to  6  mos.  old 

West  Chester,  Pa 


Beautiful  Pedigreed  COLLIE  PUPS 

The  intelligent  kind.  Males,  spayed  females 
$10.00  each. _ H.  HURD,  Thorndike”  Me! 

pedigreed  Collie  I’nps.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
»  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  «rov<  pity.  P». 

fl  fillip  Punning  the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
001116  ruppies  tl.OVERXOOK  KFXXFhS.n.an.hcrsbnrg,!-,.. 

OCOTCH  COLLIES.  Welsh  Shepherds.  Pups  and  dogs.  Over 
”  100  head.  Half  price.  Every  one  a  born  heeler.  Ship 
C.O.D.  bee  beforeyou  pay.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS. . . . 

A IR F  n  A  I  Puppies  and  grown  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

AinCUflLta  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.Y. 

U/ANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
*•  Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

Registered  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES  HhMeosu°l 

STKONGHEART  Kriminal  Polezei  and  National  Cham¬ 
pions.  Light,  Dark  Wolf  Grays,  Creams.  Healthy  farm 
raised,  $50up.  l’INE  HIIM.’K  POULTRY  FARM,  Kirkwood, . N.Y. 


Black  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 


T iihoroiilin  §tpade  Holstein  and  Guernsey 

I  uoercunn  lesieu  Cowsand  Heifers  thatshow 


Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO..  Mortonville,  Pa. 


.  .  Males,  $10;  f  emales,  Sft. 

None  better.  O.  II.  l.’ILEY,  Franklin.  Vermont 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherds  froirZo^nZ 

and  dams  with  natural  herding  instinct.  Unsur¬ 
passed  in  beauty.  You  will  be  proud  to  own  one. 

GEO.  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N.  V. 

BROWN 
SPANIEL 


pnpp  3 mos.  Males,  StO;  females,  $5.  Dandy  ear 
rUr  u  Kice  wavy  coat.  O.  II.  Rll.KY,  Franklin,  V 


DC  API  re  Broke,  1  to  :tk  years  old;  real  rabbit  hunt- 
DCHULLw  el’s;  priced  low.  TIIOS.  TOTII,  Henderson,  fid. 


PAIR  COON  DOGS 

LAKE  SHORE 


also  some  good  coon  hound 
pups  and  Beagle  hound  pups. 

KENNELS,  HIMROD,  N.  Y. 


BLUE-  PflYUnilNn  PIIPQ  MaIes>  *10;  females,  #ft. 
TRICK  lUAnUUnU  ruro  o.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  vt. 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


^^^ou^ee^deale^cai^TOv^Tiak^^ 
you  an  especially  attractive  con¬ 
tract  price  for  your  B-B  (Bull 
Brand)  Dairy  Ration  require¬ 
ments  for  the  next  six  months. 

See  hint  today. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY.  Inc..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ji 


COST  LESS  -  PRODUCE  MORE 


1032 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  17,  1920 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

FROM  REAL  QUALITY  STOCK 

White  Leghorns  .  .  $  1 2.00  Barred  Rocks  .  .  .  $  1 5.00 

S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  White  Wyandottes .  16.00 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 


or 


The  above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  The  same  rate  also  applies  to  larger 
Meiers.  For  smaller  shipments,  take  the  above  price  per  chicle,  hut  add  75c  for 
orders  of  25  chicks  or  $1.00  for  orders  of  50  chicks. 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of 
chicks  wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will 
deliver  to  you  youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HALL  BROS. 


PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 

White  Leghorns 

Send  for  ‘Booklet 


\ 


Low  Priced! 
Vigorous ! 
Prolific! 
Healthy! 


INMANHEAD 


POULTRY  FARM  So 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


DCOI  IfTn  DDT/TC  on  the  fine  purebred  baby  chicks.  Same  high 
KlUULlU  r  quality  and  good  service,  but  lower  prices. 


SPECIAL  STOCK 


Write  for  prices  on  extra  quality 
chicks.  Our  literature  tells  the  story. 

1000 


25 


50  100 


500 


S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $3.00  $5.25  $10.00  $45.00  $  90.00 

S.  C.&R.C.  Reds,  Bid. &  Wh. Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas...  3.25  6.25  12.00  5..00  110.00 
- - -  - .  - .  3.75  6.75  13.00  62  00  120.00 


Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes . 

White  Orpingtons . 

Blk.  Jersey  Giants,  Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs . 

Mixed  Heavies  (Not  Accredited)  $10.00  per  100. 

Mixed  Light  (Not  Accredited)  $8.00  per  100 


4.00  7.25  14.00  67.00 
6.00  11.00  20.00  95.00 


100%  LIVE 
DELIVERY 
ORDER  TODAY. 


WOLF  HATCHING  AND  BREEDING  CO..  Box  2.  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


QUALITY  CHIX 

$10  Per  100,  Delivered 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS  C. OP! 


fiend  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  0.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks 
Prices  on  25  50  10j} 

S  C  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10. 00 

White  Rocks.SWh.  Wyaudottes  3.50  6  50  12  00 

Broiler  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

MINGOVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  210.  Mingoville,  Pa. 


baby  ohicks 


25  50 


White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Silver-L’c'd  Wyand’s 
Heavy  Mixed  Chicks 
Assorted  Chicks 
Light  Mixed  Chicks 
10096  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Box  166 


100  500 

$8.00  $38.00 


1000 

$  75.00 


3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

3.50 

0.50 

12.00 

55.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

2.50 

4.51 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

33.09 

65.00 

You  may  order  direct  from 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SEND  NO  MONEraCHICKS 

Wo  ship  C.  O.  O.  and  guarantee  prepaid  100%  live  delivery 
of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy/jbrod-to-lay 
flocks.  White  Leghorns,  8c ;  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  9c; 
Ancinan,  Barred  ltocks,  White  Hocks,  S.  C-  Keds,  10c; 
Buff  Hocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorcas,  lie;  Mixed,  8c.  Orders  less  than  100  chicks  lc  more. 
SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  INO. 

Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themielves 

25  60  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2  25  $4.25  $8  00 
s!  (J.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  2.50  4.75  9.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.25  4. 00  7.00 

1006$  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage.  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


CliiclL  Prices 

SMASHED-SMASHED-SMASHED 

Our  15th  year  Hatching.  Heavy  laying  strain 
tested  for  laying  each  year.  6  l-3c  up  per 
chick.  White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas.  and  Broilers.  Chicks  delivered  to 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


your  door. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY 


Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Mixed  or  Broiler . A  7  per  100 

S.  C.  W .  Leghorn  .  8  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Hocks .  9  per  100 

S.  C  It.  I.  lteds .  10  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Hostage 
paid.  FlIKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Uillerstown,  Pa.  R.  0.  Ho.  3 


BABY 

CHIX 


CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  lOc;  Reds,  lOc;  heavy  mixed, 8c. 
100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 

li.  W  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


PARKS  BARRED  ROCKS 


Pure  strain.  None  better  chicks.  ALL 
MATINGS  NOW  *10—100.  Add  50c  for  less. 
Discount  on  1,000.  Healthy  stock,  strong 
chix,  prompt  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  order  to 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  13c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 


$9  per 
100 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  $10 — 100  ;  White 
Rocks,  S12— 100  ;  Mixed  Light,  $7—100; 
Heavy,  189—100.  lc.  added  if  less  than  100 
order.  100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 
free.  JACOB  NIEMONIi,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2. 


CHICKS: 


Our  10th 
Year 

$6  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range  Stock.  Rocks  and  Reds.  Wyandotte, 
Leghorn.  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  50 


Chicks  That  Grow— From  Hens  That  Lay 

100'fn  live  delivery  lo  your  door 
White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Light  Mixed 
Heavy  Mixed 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 


.  25 

50 

too 

500 

$2  50 

$4.50 

$8  00 

$37.50 

3  00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

3.00 

5.50 

10  00 

47.50 

2.25 

4.00 

8.00 

37.50 

2.50 

4.50 

9.00 

42.50 

Herbert  Miller ,  Prop. 

RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Mixed  or  Broilers .  Pei'  ]0<| 

S.  0.  W.  Leghorns  .  T  l161’  100 

Barred  Rocks . ••••  10  P®.1' 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

rmrire  *3°°  *s5° 

I  till  KN  Rocks....  3.00  5.50  10  00 

UJLUVsAVkJ  Leghorns.  2.50  4.50  8.00 

H’vy  Mxd.  2.50  4.50  8  00 

Free  range.  100*  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVEK  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Martin’s 


Chicks 


New 

10c 


White 

W  yandotte 

Special  Matings,  15c.  White  Rocks,  same  price. 
Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Best  quality  free  range 

stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  before  placing  your 
order.  FISHER  BROS.  Atlantic,  Pa. 


BaDy  CliicKs 

Per  100  Per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  189  I  R. .  I.  Reds . $1« 

White  Leghorns .  8  |  Mixed .  7 

Write  for  cat.  &  price  list.  STOUT  POINT  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Valley  View  B.  Rocks _ $2.50  $4  75  $9.00 

r*-  U  .  Lr  e  S.c.  w.  Leg..  2.25  4.00  7.50 

V#  M  I  C  K  S  Mixed .  2.00  3.75  7.00 

Carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FA  RSI,  N.  J.  EHRENZELLEN,  McAlisterville.  Pn. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Hundred 

Mixed  heavy  breeds,  *8  hundred.  Prepaid 
Strong  chicks.  Guar  sat.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  McClure,  Pa. 


SC  nun  mirifC  $10  per  hundred ;  Mixed  Heavy 
•  V.  KE.U  LUILI\.j  Breeds  for  Broilers,  $8. 
Laywell  Farm  Route  Ho.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


SP  UfU;i.  I  AivUnmn  Pullets  sired  by  Wyckoff  special 
c  u.  wnite  Legnorns  matingrmales.  A  Iso  pure  Wyckoff 
cockerels  for  sale.  LONGACRES  POULTRY  FARM,  Pearl  River,  N.Y 


Wui  j  il  Stock,  Chicks.  Also  2-4-6  wks.  old  Oata 

•  VYjdnuOnB  log-.  B0W0EN,  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield.  0 


P@*K  DUCKLINGS 


“  THE  WORLD’S  BEST 

Sale  of  breeders. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS.Islip.  N  T 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  June  2(j, 
1920,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

.  Week  Total 

R.  W.  Davis,  Me .  41  1312 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  37  714 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  4(5  1305 

Lewis  Farms,  K.  1 .  48  12114 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  42  1312 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.  Y .  48  123(5 

Jules  Francais,  N.  Y .  4G  1087 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  47  898 

Woburn  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  1(5  528 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  30  1212 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass .  49  1154 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass .  32  1155 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  36  1325 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  15  898 

Keewaydin  Farm,  Conn .  42  1142 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  48  1240 


White  Rocks 


W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass . 

Harold  F.  Barber.  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass . 

Buff  Rocks 

Littlewood  Farm,  Mass . 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass . 

White  Wyandottes 

Carterloa  Farm,  Mo . 

R.  A.  Barker,  Ill . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa . 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  K.  I . 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight.  R.  I . 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn . 

The  Locust,  Conn . 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn . 

R.  I,  Reds 

Fabry  Bros.,  Pa . 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y . 

Chas.  F.  Lindholm,  Minn  . 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

R.  D.  Sargent,  Yt . 

Ascutney  Farms,  Yt . 

L.  T.  Whitney.  N.  II . 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  H . 

Hilliard  Bros,  N.  H . 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass . 

Lawn  Acre  Turkey  Farm,  Mass . 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass . 

Robert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass . 

Roekhill  Farm,  Mass . . . 

Edgemont  Farm,  Mass . 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

Naaeook  Farm,  Mass . 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass...... . 

Featherfield  Farm,  Mass . 

Sunset  Pltry  Farm.  Mass . 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

I.  W.  Mitchell.  Conn . 

Foxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn.... . 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn . 

Walter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn. . . . 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Louis  Gordon.  Conn . 

Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn . 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

ThurloW  Travis,  N.  Y . 

Anconas 

LeRoy  L.  Lambert,  R.  I . 

F.  M.  Wistuer,  Mich . 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash . 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore . 

F.  M.  Johnson.  Me . ’ . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Imperial  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo . 

Frank  Heitzman,  Jr.,  Fla . 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas . . . 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  H . 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich . 

Adam  Glass,  Ala . 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala . 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C . 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C . . 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Mrs.  C.  Bielefeld,  Md . 

Edgar  A.  Weimer,  Pa . 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa . 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa . 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa . 

Plank's  Marsh  Creek  Pltry  Farm,  Pa. 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 

Meado  wedge  Farm,  Mass . 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Wilson’s  Egg  Farm,  Mass . 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Hobart  E.  Itiee,  Mass . 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass . 

Dudley  Pltry  Farm.  Mass . 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  Mass . 

R.  W.  Colman,  N.  Y . 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y. 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm, 

W.  D  VanFleet,  N.  Y . 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Anthony  Abraitys,  N.  Y . 

M.  J.  Quackenbusli,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  Farm,  Inc.,  N.  J. ... 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze.  N.  J . 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J . 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc..  N.  J. . 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn.... 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn.... 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten.  Conn . 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn. 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Farb,  Conn . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Chas.  E.  Butley,  Conn . 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn . 
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26 

25 
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37 
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895 
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19  1074 


1204 

777 

691 

727 


50  1283 


1175 

1312 


49  1347 

33  935 

47  1349 

41  1348 

27  1088 

26  1053 

15  1365 

12  830 

37  1178 

26  1267 

20  1166 
19  692 

21  1349 

32  1317 

30  1113 

29  1116 


912 

982 

818 


46  1106 


990 

9(58 


43  1350 

35  8(55 

23  955 

42  1167 

31  1175 
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890 

789 

943 


27  1009 

20  1176 

39  1(529 

32  1106 

30  1004 


19  729 

32  908 


13  555 

29  970 

40  1159 
52  1435 

46  1109 

50  1210 


715 

979 
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The  Brands  With 
1.50%  Nicotine 


...v 


Keep 
poultry 
-free  from 

roundworms 

[C.B.P  BRANdSJ/i 

P ULVE RIZED  / Sail 
TOBACCO  — 

POWDER 


You  need  not  let  the  worms  kill  off  your  young 
fowls  this  year.  C.  B.  P.  Brand  Pulverized 
Tobacco  Powder  and  T&E  Uniform  Brand 
are  two  splendid  worm  eradicators,  fed  to  the 
flocks  in  the  mash  or  feed.  They  will  chase 
round  worms  and  keep  the  birds  clean  and 
healthy.  They  are  100%  ground  tobacco  leaf, 
with  1.5%  nicotine  guaranteed,  as  indicated  by 
State  Experimental  Stations  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  Round  W orms. 

Prices  on  C.  B.  P.  Brand  and  T&E  Uniform  Brand 
10-lb.  bag,  $1.00  25-lb.  bag,  $2.00 

(Delivered  in  first  three  zones 1 

100-lb.  bag,  $4.00 

F.  O.  B.  Lancaster,  Penna. 

CONESTOGA  BY-PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


USOL  MITE  KILLER 

Keeps  Mites  Out  of  Hen  Houses  For  One  Year 

We  guarantee  that  if  you  paint  the  interior  of  your 
chicken  house  once  a  year  with  USOL  MITE  KIL¬ 
LER,  your  chickens  will  be  free  from  mites  at  ail 
times.  Easily  applied  with  a  brush.  Kills  the  mites. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  prices. 
>  AGENTS  WANTED! 

STANDARD  TAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

$  Chestnut  Street  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Yittany  Valley  Chicks 


The  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 


We 

ship  C.  O. 

D. 

25 

50 

lOO 

*3.08 

*5  50 

$10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12  00 

4  04 

7.50 

14  00 

2.50 

5. 00 

9.00 

47  1124 

41  1111 

40  1076 

37  1177 

46  1289 

45  1182 

33  1158 

52  1339 

39  1248 

41  1233 

18  872 

49  1463 

42  1190 

45  1178 

35  1315 

49  1248 

43  1590 

44  1190 

44  1326 

27  1145 

44  1111 

44  1441 

34  769 

36  1187 

44  986 

36  1107 

53  1534 

22  1213 

58  1526 

47  1078 

41  1289 

42  1098 

46  1202 

49  1216 

35  1381 

47  1421 

36  1309 

25  995 

42  1345 

30  835 

37  1075 

44  1180 

52  1196 

44  1400 

41  1372 

41  1300 

52  1358 

43  1040 

34  1067 

23  1088 

31  958 

40  1125 

27  857 

41  1188 

30  1093 

40  1190 

50  1355 

39  1127 

38  902 

48  1247 

26  1108 


Totals  .  5069  155825 


Kind  Old  Lady:  “You  say  you  were 
locked  in  a  cage  for  10  years?  Were  you 
in  prison,  my  good  man?”  The  Tramp 
(sarcastically):  “No,  mum;  I  was  a 
canary.” — Answers. 


the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record.inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Postpaid  price*  on  : 

S  C-  White  8c  Br.  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Broiler^Chicks 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  —  Write  Now. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  104.  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

i*H>-  PULLETS 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

We  are  Bold  out  on  8- 10  wIcb.,  but  we  still  have  a  limited  num 
her  of  3-4-5  mos.  old.  Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM.  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 

FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 

Mixed  Chicks . 

Ferris  Strain  W  Leg.. 

Bosom’s  Brown  Leg _ 

Farlcs’  Barred  Rocks  . 

Busoni’s  R.  I.  Reds 
Padrick  &  Marcy  Str’n 
Jersey  Black  Giants 
Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Orders  filled  prompt¬ 
ly.  We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp  Let  us 
book  your  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 
Jiinlntu  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  I'n. 

CHERRYHILL  CHICKS 

25  50 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns -  $3.25  $4  25 

Barred  Rocks .  2.75  5.25 

S.  C.  R.  I.  lieds .  8.25  5.75 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  8.75 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  wm.  mace.  MeAiisterviiie,P>. 

STRICKLER’S  JULY  CHICKS 

Hatches,  July  6-13-20  27.  Large  Type  Tan- 
ered-Parrou  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
269  egg  line  matings.  No  lights  used;  chicks 
are  extra  hardy  and  vigorous.  Thorobred 
chicks  from  these  matings  shipped  parcel 
post,  prepaid, 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
at  $9  per  100,  $44  per  500,  $07  per  1,000.  Cir¬ 
cular.  10%  books  order. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


CHIX 


Per  25 

50 

100 

$2.25 

$4.00 

$7.00 

2  50 

4  50 

8.00 

2  50 

4.50 

8.00 

8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

8  00 

5.50 

10.00 

6.00 

10  00 

20.00 

100 

$>8.00 

10.00 

11.00 

7.00 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Poultry  and  Livestock 


The  Ox  Warble  or  Cattle 
Grub 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  issued  a  bulle¬ 
tin  No.  13G9  which  deals  with  the  ox 
warble  or  what  is  commonly  known  as 
cattle  grub.  Every  dairyman  is  familiar 
with  this  insect  and  has  felt  the  bunches 
which  form  on  the  back  of  the  animai 
when  these  grubs  are  present.  This  bul- 


Hide  Damaged  by  Grubs 

letin  contains  120  pages  and  gives  a  very 
thorough  discussion  of  the  insect  and  its 
work. 

For  many  years  the  entomologists 
taught  us -that  the  eggs  of  this  grub  were 
laid  on  the  long  hairs  growing  on  the 
flanks  or  stomachs  of  cattle.  It  was  said 


boy  knows  how  this  is  done.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  long  and  tedious  job  and  in  most 
cases  many  grubs  are  left  on  the  skin. 
Ointment  is  sometimes  used  to  be  smeared 
all  over  the  back  of  the  animal.  This 
frequently  kills  the  grubs  and  leaves  them 
under  the  skin  but  it  is  better  to  get 
them  out  if  possible.  Some  people  have 
tried  smearing  the  legs  of  the  cattle  with 
thick  oil  during  the  season  when  the  eggs 
are  laid  but  this  does  not  seem  to  give 
much  satisfaction.  A  small  suction  pump 
is  sometimes  used  to  pull  these  grubs  out 
through  the  hole  they  have  made  in  the 
hide.  The  picture  shows  how  one  of 
these  instruments  is  used. 

Most  people,  however,  will  no  doubt  at¬ 
tempt  to,  squeeze  these  grubs  out  by 
hand  as  the  most  practical  and  easy 
method  of  getting  rid  of  them.  A  type 
of  small  forceps  for  doing  it  is  shown. 
It  is  said  that  this  is  very  much  harder 
to  do  with  the  beef  breeds  of  cattle  as 
their  hides  are  generally  tough  and  not 
easily  manipulated. 

It  is  also  true  that  cattle  that  are  very 
poor  or  extra  fat  are  harder  to  handle 
than  those  which  'have  medium  flesh.  It 
would  be  a  goodithing  for  all  dairymen  to 
study  this  bulletin  and  thus  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  the  insect  and  its 
life  diabit.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  damage  it  does  to  cattle  and  their 
hides  and  'there  ought  to  be  an  organized 
fight  against  it. 


Death  of  Chicks 

A  year  ago  I  sent  for  some  day-old 
chicks  and  a  few  died  with  what  was 
termed  brooder  pneumonia.  I  made  a 
breeding  pen  of  wliat  I  called  good  hens 
from  the  remainder  of  these  chicks  and 
put  a  good  rooster  with  them.  I  hatched 
121  chicks  from  my  first  incubator  load 
and -put  them  in  a  coop  which  I  had  built 
a  year  before  where  there  had  been  no 
disease  of  any  kind  and  it  had  been 
thoroughly  sprayed.  When  the  chicks 
were  a  few  days  old  they  began  to  die 


Removing  Grub  Larvae  With  Suction  Pu  mp 


that  the  cow  took  them  off  while  licking 
her  hide,  that  they  found  lodgment  in  the 
gullet  of  the  cow  and  there  hatched  out. 
Then  according  to  that  theory,  these 
young  grubs  made  their  way  under  the 
skin  of  the  animal  and  wandered  about 
until  they  appeared  on  the  back  where 
they  developed.  They  made  a  hole 
through  the  hide  and,  when  they  had 
reached  full  size,  worked  out  through  that 
hole,  fell  to  the  ground  and  went 
through  their  life  history  there. 

It  now  seems  to  be  settled  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  carried  into  the  body  in 
this  way,  the  young  grubs  after  hatch¬ 
ing,  work  directly  through  the  skin  and 
there  travel  about  under  the  skin  until 
they  find  their  place  on  the  .back.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  by  a  Hying  insect, 
most  of  them  being  laid  below  the  knee 
or  hock  joint  of  the  cattle.  These  eggs 
hatch  in  from  2%  to  six  days  and  then 
th’e  young  grubs  bore  directly  through 
the  skin  and  begin  their  journey  under 
the  hide. 

This  insect  causes  a  vast  amount  of 
damage  to  hides  and  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  hides  that  come  into  the  market 
show  these  holes.  It  would  be  a  great 
blessing  both  to  the  cattle  and  to  the 
farmers  who  sell  hides  if  this  nasty  in¬ 
sect  could  be  exterminated  but  it  seems 
practically  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it 
without  the  fullest  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  all  the  cattle  men  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood.  One  picture  taken  from  this  bul¬ 
letin  shows  a  grubby  hide  after  be¬ 
ing  tanned.  This,  as  we  see,  is  prac¬ 
tically  ruined  by  the  holes  made  by  cat¬ 
tle  grubs  in  the  most  valuable  part. 

All  sorts  of  l-emedies  have  been  tried 
to  get  rid  of  these  grubs.  Probably  the 
most  effective  still  is  to  squeeze  the  in¬ 
sect  out  through  holes  which  they  make 
in  the  hide.  Every  dairyman  and  farm 


from  no  disease  so  far  as  I  could  see.  I 
have  never  had  any  experience  with  white 
diarrhoea,  and  so  don’t  know  how  it  af¬ 
fects  chickens'.  A  few  of  these  are  pasty, 
but  not  all  of  them.  The  chicks  hang  in 
the  brooder  and  seem  poor.  I  will  go  out 
at  noon  time  and  can’t  discover  a  droopy 
chick.  When  I  go  to  feed  at  night  there 


will  be  two  or  three  dead  ones,  but  my 
heaviest  loss  is  in  the  mornings.  Could 
it  be  hereditary?  I  have  a  few  of  an¬ 
other  herd  in  these  flocks  and  they  seem 
stronger.  Is  the  fault  in  the  brooder?  I 
have  it  nice  and  warm  at  bedtime,  but  it 
cools  down  before  morning  as  the  weather 
cools.  We  have  had  bad  weather  all 
Spring,  but  why  doesn’t  it  affect  other 
chicks?  w.  J.  D. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


When  chicks  apparently  healthy  at  the 
time  of  hatching  begin,  within  a  f ew 
days,  to  act  droopy,  hunched  up,  disrepu¬ 
table  in  appearance  and  generally  miser¬ 
able,  then  die  in  considerable  numbers, 
and,  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  care  or 
feeding  to  account  for  this,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  are 
suffering  from  bacillary  white  diarrhoea, 
probably  conveyed  to  them  through  the 
egg  from  infected  mothers.  More  or  less 
diarrhoea  is  to  be  looked  for,  but  it  is 
often  slight  in  amount,  in  spite  of  the 
name.  Chicks  that  recover  from  light 
infection  may  live  to  transmit  the  dis¬ 
ease  to  their  progeny  in  succeeding  years. 
The  fact  that  you  have  hatched  from  sur¬ 
vivors  of  similarly  afflicted  flock  from 
the  previous  year  is  very  suspicious, 
though  chicks  with  hens  do  not  appear 
to  be  affected.  If  you  open  some  of  the 
dead  chicks  and  find  an  unabsorbed  yolk 
and  perhaps  a  streaked  liver,  you  may  be 
quite  sure  of  the  diagnosis  and  will  do 
well  to  get  rid  of  the  adult  fowls  from 
which  these  chicks  were  hatched  before 
another  breeding  season.  If  mites  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  deaths,  and  this  is 
perfectly  possible,  your  measures  to  rid 
the  coop  of  them  should  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  object.  Red  mites  are  not 
difficult  to  dispose  of  if  gotten  at  in  their 
hiding  places.  m.  b.  d. 


The  Poultry  Food  Problem 

I  have  200  healthy  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red 
chicks  just  five  weeks  old.  I  have  been 
wondering  whether  I  could  feed  them 
more  cheaply  by  mixing  my  own  mash  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  it  ready  mixed  at  $2.S0 
per  cwt.  I  do  not  know  just  a  good  for¬ 
mula  for  same  and  would  be  greatly 
pleased  if  you  would  give  me  one.  I  am 
in  a  position  to  obtain  most  anything  ad¬ 
vised  in  the  feed  line.  Ain  giving  them 
all  the  sour  milk  they  will  take.  Also 
give  me  formula  for  same  flock  for 
scratch  grain  mixture.  Chicks  are  in  a 
fairly  roomy  yard.  This  is  my  first  ven- 
ture*at  the  poultry  game  aiid'so  far  has 
been  successful.  I  bought  200  day-old 
chicks  and  received  205.  I  have  lost  as 
yet  only  three  chicks.  g.  ii.  w. 

Maine. 

You  may  easily  ascertain  the  compar¬ 
ative  cost  of  home  mixed  feed  and  the 
commercial  brands  by  consultation  with 
your  feed  dealer.  As  a  rule,  I  think,  one 
can  save  considerable  by  mixing  his  own, 
though,  for  a  limited  number  of  chicks, 
the  convenience  of  ready-made  mixtures 
is  great  and  many  of  them  are  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  There  re  numberless  for¬ 
mulas  for  “growing”  and  “developing” 
mashes,  no  two  alike  and  all  good.  I 
prefer  the  simple  ones  and  see  no  need 
of  a  great  variety  of  foods  under  the 
circumstances  of  ordinary  farm  care.  An 
old,  and  simple,  formula  which  I  have 
often  given  is  two  parts  wheat  bran  and 
one  part  each  of  ground  oats,  sifted  for 
chicks  under  four  or  five  weeks  of  age, 
wheat  middlings,  preferably  flour  mid¬ 
dlings,  yellow  eornmeal,  yellow  because 
more  rich  in  vitamins  than  white  corn, 
and  high-grade  meat  scrap.  Where  plen¬ 
ty  of  milk  in  some  form  is  fed,  the  meat 
scrap  may  be  much  reduced  in  amount. 
\\  hen  all  the  milk  that  the  chicks  will 
consume  is  given,  the  meat  may  be 
omitted  from  the  mash. 

I  or  ‘scratch  feed,  I  know  of  nothing 
superior  to  simple  corn  and  wheat,  more 
corn  than  wheat.  Corn  has  to  be 
cracked  for  chicks,  very  young  chicks 
needing  finely  cracked  corn.  Wheat  is  al¬ 
most  always  added  to  a  chick’s  ration, 
but,  aside  from  its  desirable  size,  I  am 
convinced  that  its  value,  as  compared 
with  corn,  is  overrated.  Certainly,  if  I 
could  have  but  one.  I  should  take  the 
corn,  and,  if  I  couldn’t  get  wheat  at  all, 
I  should  expect  to  do  no  worrying  over 
that  fact.  m  b  d 


C  H  C  R  S-  P  u  L  L E  TS  w'1.1  -et s,\8  weeks  to  5  ,non ( " 

wiiiunu  1  ULLL  *  W  White  Diarrhoea  tested  K 
raised.  Wyckolf  and  Hollywood  strain  Leghorns.  Vil 
sti/rin  S.  C.  K.  I.  Beds.  Pullets  shipped  on  appi 

A.  H.  Fingar,  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm.  Ellxavi  l« 

Member  I.  if.  e.  assocfanou 


A  Milkei 


on 


SHARPLES 
MILKER 
saves  farmer 

$294  a  year 

Are  you  still  milking  by  hand? 

Nobody  could  ever  again  get  Mr.  R —  to 
milk  by  hand.  One  year's  trial  of  a  Sharpies 
Moto-Milker  with  his  24  cows  has  convinced 
him  for  life. 

“$294  saved  on  labor  costs  alone— a  bigger 
milk  yield— and  a  lower  bacteria  count 
than  I  could  ever  get  with  hand  milking,” 
he  reports. 

You  too  can  find  hidden  dairy  profits  in 
either  the  Sharpies  Moto-Milker  or  the 
Sharpies  Pipe  Line  Milker.  Hand  milking 
is  becoming  as  old-fashioned  as  gravity 
separating  pans. 

Send  for  literature — it  will  give  you  impor¬ 
tant  facts  about  YOUR  milking  problem. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  M-170,  Finance  Bldg.,  Pliilade  Iphia,  Pa. 


_and  you  can  skim 
clean  at  any  speed 
with  a  Sharpies  SEPARATOR 

ASK  WHY  J 


25  50  100 

S.  C.W.  Legs.  *2.25  *4.25  S  8 

S.  C.  B.  Hocks  2.50  4.75  9 

S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds  2.75  5.25  10 

Mixed  Chicks.  2.00  3.75  7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100 %  live  delivery .  postpaid. 
Circular  free.  CLEAR  SI’ KIN G  II  A  Tl  KUKY, 
K.  II.  LEISTER,  Prop.  McAlistervillc,  l’a.  U.  1).  2 


till  i_  l\l  L  P  n  I  p  a  a  from  Blood 

t  PULLETS  Tested  Breeders 
CHICKS— Heavy  Breed  Matings,  $13.50  per  1UU. 

For  late  Fall  Broilers  and  Roasters. 
PULLETS— S.  C.  White  Leghorn— 4  months  and 
Ready-to-Lay.  Delivery,  July  and  August. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

R  ARY  Mixed .  $  TperlOO 

LlAVlJ  I  S.  (J.  W.  Leghorns..  8  per  1U0 

rilirUQ  Barred  Rocks .  lO  per  1U0 

Reds .  lO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  51)0  lots.  1011%  livedelivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  thisadv.  or  write  for  free  circular 
C*  P*  LEISTER  McAlistervllle,  1’#. 

s\°,ke  s.  C.  Leghorn  PULLETS 

8-Week— from  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Ready  Aug. 
15th  to  Sept.  1st.  $60  per  50;  $100  per  100. 
Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  ^ 

ing  July  and  August,  10-12-wk.-old  cockerels,  individually 
pedigreed,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con- 
est.  Write  for  prices.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Rahway,  M.J. 

CHICKS,(S  C.W.  Leghorns,  8e.  Front  our 

w  w  I.  own  free  range  flock.  100#  live  de¬ 

livery.  Circ.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

E°»  pill  I  FT^  S-  C-  White  Leghorns.  Free  Alfalfa 
btl.E  »  HULL  1  xj  range.  From  selected  hens,  12  weeks 
old.  July  delivery.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  Holly,  N.  Y.,  R-8. 

Wh  Leghorn  Piillpk 3  mos-’ free  ,,,nPe-  vigorous,  st.zs 

Hll.  LugllUl  II  runcih  S. FRANKMAN,  Sp.uce  Si.. Lakewood.  N.J. 

Pullets,  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks 

weeks  old,  $1-00  each.  UNITED  ERG  KARRS,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Pllllotc  6-10-'vlfs.  old.  Wyckoff-Dan  Young  stock 
r  UHCI3  Adam  Seabury  Sayville,  N.Y 

Member  National  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Club. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Eggs,  chix,  breeding  stock  now 
halt  price.  FISH  FARMS  Mystic,  Conn. 

HOSE  COMB  Dill  I  ETC  April  hatch,  pedigreed  stock. 
Brown  Leghorn  I  ULLL  1 0  BRUSH  *  SON,  Milton,  Vermont 


Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 

BIG  PRICE  REDUCTION! 


White  Leg'horns 

thicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

$2.75  $5.00  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barred  Rocks 

50  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

$3.25  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50  $100.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

$3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices  for  Special  Matings 


Save 

MONEY! 

Send  in 
Your 

Order  Now!  _ 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money  y"Nl  •  |  •  » 

order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter.  J\.CFr  L,niCK0rieS,  1I1C. 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  and  special  hand-  7 

ling  charges  prepaid.  No  chicks  sent  C.  O.  D.  Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 

No  order  for  less  than  25  chicks.  If  you  wish  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

chicks  shipped  special  delivery,  remit  15c  for  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100  chicks.  Address  Dept  9 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  17,  192(5 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart* 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

1  am  in  trouble,  and  thought  I  would 
see  what  you  can  do  for  me.  On  April 
1  an  agent  came  to  our  house  selling  re¬ 
woven  rugs.  My  wife  told  him  that  she 
was  going  to  send  to  the  Olson  Rug  Co., 
as  they  make  the  plain  colored  rugs,  so 
he  told  her  that  his  company  did  also, 
but  did  not  have  any  samples  with  him, 
just  the  hit  and  miss  kind,  but  she  could 
get  any  color  she  wanted  in  plain  colors 
with  deeper  shade  border,  so  she  ordered 
a  9x12  Copenhagen  blue  with  a  darker 
shade  border.  We  gave  him  30  lbs.  of 
old  rug  and  had  to  give  50  lbs.  more. 
When  rug  was  received  he  said  he  would 
allow  5c  per  lb.  for  old  rug.  He  got  the 
old  rug  and  a  deposit  of  $5.70.  On 
April  ^0  we  received  notice  from  the 
coinpar"  of  hit  and  miss  rug  that  we 
would  not  have  in  the  house,  as  we  have 
seen  others  and  we  don’t  like  them.  I 
wrote  to  the  firm  telling  them  everything 
their  agent  said,  and  also  the  receipt  we 
received  from  him,  stating  if  they  could 
not  make  a  plain  rug  they  should  re¬ 
turn  money  and  old  rug.  They  wrote 
hack  that  they  do  not  return  any  money 
sent  them,  so  I  wrote  and  told  them  that 
1  would  turn  it  over  to  the  law  and  also 
show  them  and  their  agent  up,  and  asked 
them  for  the  receipt  the  agent  gave  us, 
but  did  not  receive  any  answer.  I  wrote 
to  them  again  about  two  weeks  ago,  bur 
no  answer.  I  would  like  your  help,  and 
see  if  you  can  get  the  money  for  me  and 
the  price  of  old  rug.  or  old  rug  returned. 

New  York.  J.  H.  c. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  get 
any  satisfaction  for  the  above  subscriber 
from  the  Eclipse  Rug  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  The  company  writes  us 
refusing  to  assume  any  responsibility  for 
the  representations  of  their  agents,  ana 
advise  us  that  deposits  made  on  orders 
countermanded  in  this  way  are  forfeited. 
There  have  been  several  of  these  rug  con¬ 
cerns  operating  in  New  York  State  em¬ 
ploying  agents  in  this  way  to  secure  or¬ 
ders.  The  result  of  dealing  with  such 
agents  has  been  as  unsatisfactory  and 
disastrous  to  country  people  as  the  pic¬ 
ture  enlarging  agents.  We  trust  that  our 
readers  generally  may  profit  from  this 
good  woman’s  experience. 

I  am  enclosing  propaganda  sent  by 
C.  C.  Michener,  New  York  City,  who  is 
holding  a  series  of  meetings  with  John 
A.  Lewis,  of  Rochester,  as  assistant,  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  oil  stock.  Many 
meetings  have  been  held  in  this  section, 
and  I  attended  one  out  of  curiosity.  A 
fine  dinner  is  served  and  an  illustrated 
lecture  given  and  subscription  blanks 
passed  out.  They  must  be  selling  some 
of  the  stock  or  they  wouldn’t  continue 
holding  dinners.  I  am  afi’aid  some  of 
the  women  who  attended  the  meeting  I 
did  will  lose  money  they  cannot  afford 
to  lose,  and  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
can  tell  me  anything  about  these  men 
and  the  stock  they  are  selling,  n.  xi.  u. 

New  York. 

We  feel,  too,  that  those  accepting  invi¬ 
tations  to  these  dinners  will  pay  very 
dearly  for  the  meal  in  the  end  if  they  are 
induced  to  invest  their  savings  in  the 
Great  Basin  Oil  Company.  Evidently 
these  promoters  figure  that  the  way  to 
reach  the  pocketbooks  of  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  is  through  their  stomachs.  State 
Attorney  General  Ottinger  has  recently 
secured  a  temporary  injunction  against 
the  Great  Basin  Oil  Company  under  the 
Martin  anti-stock  fraud  law  to  prevent 
further  sale  of  the  stock  in  New  York 
State.  The  Attorney  General  describes 
the  stock  selling  scheme  as  “the  most 
daring  imposition  upon  investors  yet 
brought  to  my  attention.” 

Referring  to  the  item  in  your  June  12 
issue,  your  subscriber  stated  he  answered 
the  advertisement  of  F.  B.  Barton  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn,  in  Field  and  Stream. 
This  is  to  advise  you  that  Field  and 
Stream  never  carried  that  advertisement. 

New  York  City  field  and  stream. 

We  are  very  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  correct  the  error  of  the  subscriber  and 
withdraw  the  implied  accusation  that  this 
worthy  publication  published  advertising 
of  a  questionable  character.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  no  doubt  confused  Field  and 
Stream  with  same  other  publication. 

You  will  recall  that  when  I  discovered 
that  two  cows  I  had  bought  at  auction 
promised  to  freshen  April  1,  were  not 
with  calf,  I  wrote  you  for  advice.  I 
sent  your  letter  to  the  seller,  ai^d  he  came 


to  me  like  a  man  and  settled.  Your  ad¬ 
vice  saved  me  $20.  I  know  you  will  not 
accept  any  pay.  You  have  helped  me 
before,  but  I  want  at  least  to  thank  you 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  Q. 

A  satisfactory  adjustment  of  claims 
like  this  often  depends  on  the  original 
approach  for  the  claim.  It  is  always 
best  to  assume  that  the  other  party  is  as 
fair  and  honest  as  ourselves,  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  claim  in  that  spirit  in  a  friend¬ 
ly  way.  It  is  time  enough  to  resort  to 
other  methods  when  there  is  no  prospect 
of  a  friendly  adjustment.  A  good  deal 
often  depends,  too,  on  knowing  your 
rights,  and  presenting  them  clearly.  This 
friend  had  a  just  claim.  Where  clearly 
presented  and  the  means  of  redress  were 
indicated,  the  justice  of  the  claim  was 
admitted  and  redress  followed. 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  information 
you  may  have  regarding  the  standing  and 
responsibility  of  the  Hayden  Finance 
Corporation,  671  Broad  St.,  Newark.  N. 
J.  This  concern,  I  understand,  has  sold 
considerable  stock  throughout  New  Jersey 
with  very  attractive  offers;  stock  has  paid 
dividend.  Now  the  dividend  has  been  dis¬ 
continued.  M.  E.  ,r. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  latest  information  is  that  the  Hay¬ 
den  Finance  Corporation  is  no  longer 
located  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  our  in¬ 
vestigations  have  failed  to  locate  the  con¬ 
cern.  We  fear  that  the  Hayden  Finance 
Corporation  has  simply  vanished  into  thin 
air  as  stock-promoting  concerns  have  a 
way  of  doing. 

In  the  June  5  issue  a  poultryman  com¬ 
plained  that  he  ordered  chicks  from  H. 
W.  Cobb,  Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock 
Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and  received 
some  inferior  chicks  from  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  The  New  Washington  Hatch¬ 
ery  Go.,  of  New  Washington,  Ohio,  write 
us  referx-ing  to  the  item  as  follows : 

At  no  time  have  we  shipped  chicks  to 
fill  an  order  of  the  said  Cobb,  Glen  Rock 
Nursery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  The  New 
Washington  Hatchery  Company  is  the 
only  incorporated  body  in  New  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  doing  a  general  hatching  and 
shipping  of  chicks,  and  said  company 
does  not  wish  to  have  the  public  interpret 
from  such  items  that  they  do  business  as 
set  forth. 

We  are  glad  to  print  the  above  state¬ 
ment  lest  any  suspicion  might  rest  on 
New  Washington  Hatchery  Co. 

In  regard  to  my  suit  with  the  Prog¬ 
ress  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  set¬ 
tled  and  paid  them  $25  which  was  much 
less  than  a  lawsuit  with  them,  as  I 
would  have  had  to  bring  two  of  my 
witnesses  from  a  distance.  My  lawyer 
was  in  superior  court  at  pivesent  and 
had  several  cases  in  county  court.  He 
thought  this  was  the  cheapest  way  out 
of  it.  Several  of  my  neighbors  have 
had  the  same  experience  as  I.  G.  E. 

Ohio. 

This  is  a  typical  roofing  paint  trans¬ 
action.  This  man  bought  65  gallons  of 
roofing  paint  which  the  representatives 
of  the  Progress  Paint  Co.  claimed  would 
cover  the  roof  for  which  it  was  purchased 
and  guaranteed  a  water-tight  roof  for  10 
years.  He  paid  $4.49  freight,  paid  the 
Progress  Paint  Co.  experts  $29.55  for 
putting  it  on.  The  paint  did  not  cover 
the  entire  roof  and  the  part  of  the  roof 
on  which  the  paint  was  used  continued  to 
leak.  The  charge  for  the  65  gallons  of 
paint  was  $81.25.  The  farmer  settled 
for  $25  rather  than  go  through  with  the 
litigation.  No  doubt  ha  was  wise  in  do¬ 
ing  this.  The  guarantees  of  agents  and 
the  guarantee  in  the  sales  literature  are 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  the 
signature  on  the  order.  While  this  case 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  a  number  of 
Cleveland  roofing  paint  jobbers  treat  farm 
customers  not  all  the  houses  selling  roof¬ 
ing  paint  are  in  fliis  class. 

Is  it  advisable  to  do  business  with  the 
Press  Reporting  Syndicate?  g.  f.  l. 

Maryland. 

The  Press  Reporting  Syndicate  is  a 
membership  easy-money-scheme.  You  pay 
$5  for  the  enrollment  and  then  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  become  a  reporter  and 
make  money  writing  for  publications.  If 
it  were  as  easy  as  that  to  become  a 
trained  newspaper  correspondent  the  pro¬ 
fession  would  soon  be  oversupplied. 


“Papa  says,”  observed  Denis,  “he  isn’t 
punishing  me  for  his  pleasure.  Then 
whose  pleasure  is  he  punishing  me  for?” 
— L’Eclio  de  Paris. 
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|  FAf&OUS 


SPREADERS 


Built  on  a  Steel  Chassis 


This  Famous  Ohio  Spreader  is 
not  a  made  over  wagon — it  is 
built  like  an  automobile — on  a 
chassis  of  steel. 

Both  front  and  rear  axles  are 
steel — tied  together  by  a  heavy 
steel  reach. 

The  body  sills  are  steel  con¬ 
nected  at  the  rear  by  a  steel 
arch,  which  carries  the  strain  of 
the  working  parts. 

Ask  for  special  “ 


Even  the  beaters  and  distribu¬ 
tors  on  this  spreader  are  of  steel. 

The  Famous  Ohio  Spreader  is 
free  from  the  warping,  weaving 
and  binding  which  wears  out 
the  wood  spreader.  It  has  no 
wooden  working  parts  to  split, 
rot  or  break. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  up  a 
dealer  who  handles  the  Famous 
Ohio. 

Gold  Bond”  offer 


0 


Pulverizers  Hay  Presses  Harrows 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Company 

Bellevue,  Ohio 
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WATCH 

lllltlll 

THESE 


MONTHS 


It's  easier  to  Keep  Up 
than  to  Catch  Up 

During  July  and  August,  when  pastures  become 

scanty'  or  parched,  a  good  concentrate  ration  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  prevent  a  drop  in  milk  flow  and  to  keep  the  cows 
in  good  flesh. 

With  Linseed  Meal  constituting  a  large  portion 

of  such  ration  you  can  easily  avoid  a  summer  slump  and  in¬ 
sure  full  fall  production,  without  resorting  to  heavy  barn 

feeding  to  force  a  “comeback”. 

Linseed  Meal  with  its 

high  protein  content  and  fine 
conditioning  qualities  pays  as 
high  as  100%  profit  with  all 
farm  animals.  It  does  more  than 
maintain;  it  hastens  gains.  With 
hogs  on  pasture  it  has  proven 
worth  $76  a  ton  when  substi¬ 
tuted  for  half  the  tankage  in  the 
usual  corn-and-tankage  ration. 

Farmers,  breeders,  feed- 

ders,  experiment  station  men, 
will  tell  you  about  it  in  our 
books,  “Dollars  and  Cents  Re¬ 
sults”  and  “How  To  Make 
Money  With  Linseed  Meal.” 

Write  Dept.  J-7  for  them. 

LINSEED  MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

1128  Union  Trust  Bldg. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

FEED 
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Costs  Little.  Earns  Much 


EAL 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Maple  Sugar  Making  in 
Connecticut 

When  eastern  people  think  of  maple 
tyrup  or  sugar,  they  generally  have  in 
in i  11  (1  upper  New  England,  Vermont  in 
particular  or  perhaps  Maine.  >  Upper 
Xew  York  also  contributes  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  sugar,  and  some  of  the  West- 
tin  States  are  also  productive.  Ueneral- 
1\.  however,  maple  products  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  come  properly  from  the  far 
North  o-'  close  to  the  Canadian  line,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  Con- . 
uecticut  farmers  are  working  into  these 
products  successfully.  In  1924  Vermont 
produced  12.221,000  lbs.  of  maple  sugar, 
New  Hampshire  produced  nearly  two  mil¬ 
lion,  Maine  about  000,000  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  029,000.  Connecticut  in  that  year 
produced  only  15,000  lbs.  of  this  sugar 
and  few  have  considered  this  State  as  a 
producer.  Last  Winter,  however,  a  start 
•was  made  at  sugar  production  in  Litch¬ 
field  County,  and  it  has  led  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  business.  Mr.  Hollis  Griffin,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Avalon  Farms  in  Bantam, 
Conn.,  is  a  native  of  Vermont.  All  Ver¬ 
monters  from  President  Coolidge  down 
have  a  great  liking  for  “the  sweet  job  of 
Spring,”  so  when  Mr.  Griffin  in -his  new 
location  looked  about  and  saw  great 
groves  of  -maple  trees  growing  about  him, 
he  thought  it  worth  while  to  see  what 
Connecticut  sap  would  mean.  He  built 
a  sugar  house  and  put  in  all  the  appar¬ 
atus  and  last  season  he  tapped  1,500  trees 
<m  Avalon  Farm.  The  result  was  some¬ 
thing  like  700  or  800  gallons  of  maple 
syrup.  They  figured  about  8  lbs.  of  sugar 
to  the  gallon  of  syrup  so  that  we  may 
see  what  this  amounts  to.  Like  many 
other  New  England  farms,  this  one  turns 
off  each  year  many  acres  of  cord  wood. 
This  wood  is  used  not  only  for  fuel,  hut 
is  needed  in  the  brass  works  which  are 
coming  to  be  quite  common  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  A  certain  proportion  of  this  wood 
is  not  salable  at  cord  -wood  prices,  and 
this  culled  wood  makes  an  excellent  fuel 
lor  reducing  maple  sap.  Of  course,  this 
maple  business  is  a  side  line  on  the  farm, 
but  it  shows  what  can  be  done  in  .that 
section  by  energetic  and  competent  peo¬ 
ple.  As  fast  as  the  cord  wood  of  this 
farm  is  cut  away,  the  proposition  is  to 
plant  pine  and  spruce  trees.  This  form 
of  re-foresting  looks  to  the  future,  and 
will  come  in  for  .the  future  lumber  sup¬ 
ply.  It  is  strange  that  for  so  many 
years,  these  bright  Connecticut  Yankees 
have  watched  their  maple  trees  grow  and 
thrive  without  apparently  thinking  of 
utilizing  -them  as  they  are  used  in  A'er- 
mont  and  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Griffin 
seems  to  have  demonstrated  clearly  that 
the  maple  sugar  -business  can  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  worked  successfully  at  least 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Probably 
it  would  not  be  all  over  the  State,  but 
there  seems  to'be  anaiiy  localities  in  Litch¬ 
field  County  and  other  places  where  the 
enterprise  'would  pay,  so  that  this  may 
open  a  pew  Winter  job  for  Connecticut 
people.  If  .they  can  tap  the  large  maple 
trees  and  make  a  supply  of  sugar,  cut 
off  the  scrub  oak  for  use  as  cord  wood 
with  the  culls  used  for  fuel  and  then  re¬ 
forest  the  land,  it  is  clear  that  there  may 
be  a  new  development  on  Connecticut 
land  now  standing  practically  idle.  It 
is  along  this  line  of  developing  new  en¬ 
terprises  and  utilizing  i  resent  conditions 
that  the  future  of  New  England  farming 
may  be  well-  developed. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  'commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance :  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcliworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  fruit,  poultry;  share  or 
state  wages.  BOX  01,  Kingston,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farm  hand  by  month  in  Central  New 
York;  wages  $50  and  board;  must  l»e  good 
milker  and  teamster.  Address  ADVERTISER 
701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  a  purebred 
Guernsey  herd:  dry-band  milker,  no  outside 
farm  work;  steady  positidl)  for  right  pflrty.  Ap¬ 
ply  HELDERBERG  STOCK  FARM,  R.  F.  D., 
\  oorheesviHe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  and  his  wife,  no  children; 

man  for  general  farm  work,  and  wife  as  cook 
and  lanudrgss;  state  age,'*  nationality,  religion 
and  wages;  apply  by  letter  only.  MISS  C.  H. 
PALMER,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Sob  tilbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  care  for  Hereford 
cattle  and  show  them  at  county  fairs;  state 
wages  wanted  and  previous  experience  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  747,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — For  flower  gardening  work,  young 
strong  single  man,  experienced  at  farming; 
steady  place,  change.,  tov, learn,  advance;  near 
Philadelphia;  present  occupation?  wages?  full 
information  to  SUNNIGLOW  GARDENS,  North 
Wales,  l'a. 


WANTED— Farm  te&inster;  good  position,  wages 
and  working  conditions  for  a  thoroughly  first- 
class  man;  married  or  single;  also  an  assistant 
in  choice  Guernsey  herd.  Apply  to  BROOK- 
LAWN  FARMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


CAPABLE  working  foreman  wanted  on  dairy 
farm  near  Poughkeepsie;  good  wages  paid  to 
a  good  man;  Irish  preferred ;  apply  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  7C3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  middle-aged,  Protestants,  who 
desire  to  get  back  to  country  life;  (Phila¬ 
delphia  district);  man  for  outside  work;  woman 
to  care  for  small  house;  no  cooking  or  laundry; 
opportunity  for  couple  of  character;  give  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  76C,  care  Rural  New- 
Yo.  ker. 


FARM  boy  to  operate  truek  on  Philadelphia  es¬ 
tate;  opportunity  for  young  man  of  industry 
and  good  habits:  state  age,  experience  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  767,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


YOUNG  woman,  25-35  years,  on  poultry  farm 
and  hatchery;  take  care  of  sales,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  typewriting;  must  be  interested  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  poultry  management.  Write  to 
ADVERTISER  771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  modern  dairy  farm,  McKean 
County,  Pa.,  smgle  experienced  herdsman,  to 
take  charge  of  and  work  iu  barn  and  milk- 
hoiise;  experience  producing  clean  milk,  also 
some  test  work  experience  essential;  small  herd 
registered  Hoisteins;  give  full  information  re¬ 
garding  experience,  age,  habits,  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  also  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  ADVERTISER  772,  cate  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman,  single,  modern  equips 
nient  and  milking  machine;  wages  $70,  room 
and  board;  state  age,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  H.  W.  WHITE,  Commack,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


AT  ONCE — Working  superintendent,  Christian; 

country  place;  must  Ik-  thoroughly  competent 
to  take  charge  of  electrical  plant,  refrigerating 
plant,  plumbing,  automobiles,  small  farm  and 
employment  of  farm  help;  full  particulars  first 
letter,  stating  age.  size  of  family,  salary;  men¬ 
tion  references.  D.  E.  DRAKE,  Newfoundland, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced,  reliable,  married  man 
for  permanent  position  on  country  place;  lawn, 
garden,  two  cows,  chickens,  general  repairs,  etc.; 
cottage  with  bath,  toilet,  stationary  tubs, 
range  and  furnace;  good  home  for  honest,  sober, 
conscientious  worker;  state  full  particulars,  sal¬ 
ary  expected  and  copy  of  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  no  attention  paid  incomplete  answers  or 
photographs,  etc.,  returned  without  self-ad¬ 
dressed  stain ped  envelope.  ADVERTISER  773, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  A  CAPABLE  woman  accustomed  to  farm 
life  and  farm  work  we  offer  good  wages  and 
a  good  home.  ADVERTISER  751,  caie  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  a  liigli-elass  farm  worker  we  will  pay  $73 
per  month  and  board  the  year  round.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Men  between  28  and  40  years  of 
age,  not  less  than  5  ft.  $  in.  tall  to  act  as 
uniformed  officers  in  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals  for  the  A.  S.  1’.  C.  A.  in  New  YTork 
City;  salary  $1,500  per  year  -to  begin.  F.  E. 
CARTHAY,  Supt.,  50  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  general  farmer; 

good  wages  and  steady  position  to  cheerful 
and  willing  worker.  BOX  224,  Millington, 
X.  J. 


COMPETENT,  trustworthy,  Protestant  woman, 
white  or  colored;  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work;  private  house,  two  adults,  country;  wages, 
$50  without  laundry,  $00  including  laundry; 
references  required.  ADVERTISER  770,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  man  as  assistant  in  cow 
barn;  must  be  a  good  dry-hand  milker  and 
good  worker;  wages  $73  per  month,  room  and 
board;  send  references  to  I’.  O.  BOX  587,  Glen 
Cove,  L.  L,  X.  Y. 


WANTED  at  once,  good  reliable  man,  clean, 
tidy,  capable  milker;  good  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  M.  R.,  II.  F.  D.  2,  Aftou,  X.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  for  work  iu  up-to-date  barn; 

wages  $100  month,  house,  alternate  Sundays 
off,  other  privileges;  only  reliable  need  apply. 
BOX  3,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


MAN,  country  place,  permanent,  m  i  H<  cow, 
general  work.  A.  L.  CANFIELD,  Somerville, 
X.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  truck  farm  manager; 

single;  wages  $100  per  month,  board  and  room 
to  right  party.  ADVERTISER  780,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers;  wages 
$65  per  month  and  board.  Apply  OLD  FORGE 
FARM,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  (married)  to 
take  charge  of  farm  with  small  dairy  and 
operate  it  on  profitable  basis;  near  Norristown, 
Pa.,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia;  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  practical,  capable  working  farmer 
who  knows  his  business  and  can  be  depended 
upon;  reasonable  salary,  house  and  privileges; 
give  references,  experience.  ADVERTISER  787, 
tare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced,  dry-hand  milker 
far  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $65  and 
maintenance;  10-hour  day,  no  outside  work; 
state  age,  experience,  reference.  RARITAN 
\  ALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  dairy  farm,  board¬ 
ing-house,  17  to  20  men;  everything  furnished; 
married  couple  with  no  children:  must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  baking  and  boarding-;  furnished 
room  provided;  located  Central  Railroad  of 1  New 
Jersey;  write  stating  age,  wage,  experience  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  700,  caie  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  wanted  for  milk  route  on  Long  Island; 

Ford  truck  used;  married  man  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  788,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  get  a  Working  superintendent  of 
a  country  place  on  Long  Inland;  house  with 
all  improvements,  five  rooms;  steady  employ¬ 
ment;  references  carefully  considered;  place 
available  in  the  Fall;  would  prefer  man  who 
had  run  small  farm;  no  greenhouse  experience 
necessary.  M.  T.  REGAN,  444  Eleventh  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple  for  business  man’s  modern 
country  borne  in  Western  Connecticut;  two  in 
family;  woman  must  be  first-class  cook  and 
housekeeper;  man,  general  farmer  and  garden¬ 
er:  good  home  and  salary  for  the  right  couple. 
BOX  393,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

BLACKSMITH  wanted  for  stock  farm,  good 
'  liorseslioer.  ADVERTISER  793,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  married,  middle-aged, 
Protestant,  without  children,  for  commercial 
plant  of  about  1,260  layers  in  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y.;  prefer  one  whose  wife  will  assist  in  plant 
for  wages;  good  wages  and  share  in  profits  to 
light  party;  please  do  not  answer  unless  you 
are  willing  workers  and  have  references  show¬ 
ing  you  have  made  good;  giye  full  particulars 
of  yourselves  and  experience  in  first  letter,  and 
salary  with  house  expected ;  position  open  after 
September  1.  ADVERTISER  796,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

SITUATION  wanted,  stud  groom,  competent; 

married;  take  charge  gentleman’s  hunting 
stable  or  stud  farm;  also  experienced  hounds, 
brag  hunting;  splendid  references.  Address  E. 
WITHERS,  R.  3,  Box  103,  Putnam,  Conn. 

FARM  manager  open  for  position  immediately; 

lifetime  practical  experience,  general  agri¬ 
culture.  breeding  of  live  stock,  maintaining  and 
building  up  profitable  dairies;  I  take  absolute 
charge;  understand  construction  and  excellent 
results  handling  men;  making  grade  A  milk  at 
present  time;  have  experience  gentlemen’s  es¬ 
tates;  would  like  same;  wife  expert  bookkeep¬ 
er-  no  children;  Protestant;  references  as  to 
character  and  ability  to  carry  out  above.  Write 
BOX  395,  Constableville,  X.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted — Couple,  chauffeur,  gardener; 

woman  as  houseworker,  best  references.  W. 
PRAZSKY,  327  East  71st  St.,  New  York, 

ESTATE  caretaker,  experienced,  wants  yearly 
position;  married;  will  board  help;  prefer 
Long  Island  or  New  York.  BOX  534,  Hudson, 
X.  Y. 

ESTATE  manager,  experienced  construction, 
maintenance,  estimating,  office  detail,  land¬ 
scaping,  gardening,  stock  and  poultry  raising; 
available  September  1.  MANAGER,  Box  174, 
White  Plains,  "N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man,  20  years  old,  wishes  position  on 
poultry  or  dairy  farm;  clean  habits,  experi¬ 
enced,  good  references.  CLARENCE  WOOD¬ 

FORD,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  age  35-30,  Protestant,  one  child  five 
years  old,  English  speaking  only;  farm  me¬ 
chanic,  plumber,  carpenter,  painter,  tractors, 
drive  car;  wife.  cook.  AD\  ERT1SKK  778,  cure 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN— Dairy  farm  manager  open  for 
position  August  1;  life  experience  with  cat¬ 
tle;  experienced  iu  certified  milk,  breeding,  and 
veterinary  work;  steady,  sober  and  reliable;  best 
of1  references;  please  state  salary  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  780,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

RURAL  teacher,  middle-aged  man,  single,  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate,  several  years’  ex- 
perience ;  distance  from  village  no  drawback; 
no  tobacco,  intoxicants.  Address  ADVERTISER 
784,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  40,  desires  position 
wiiere  ability  is  necessary;  an  experienced, 
capable  worker  who  will  produce  results.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  manager  having  built  and  operated 
large  commercial  plant  for  several  years,  14 
years’  experience  and  exceptional  first-class  ref¬ 
erences;  age  34,  married;  is  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  or  communication  with  party  having  capi¬ 
tal  to  start  up-to-date  commercial  poultry  farm. 
ADVERTISER  794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  single,  32,  wants  $50-855  month, 
anywhere,  permanent,  homelike.  GEO.,  3230 
Woodland,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ACTIVE  American,  55,  no  tobacco,  booze,  pro¬ 
fanity;  pleasant;  good  caretaker,  teamster; 
have  owned  place  of  my  own.  AD\  ER11SEL 
797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THEORETICAL  and  practical  man  wants  steady 
work  on  commercial  poultry  farm;  experienced 
in  all  kipds  of  farming  except  poultry:  best 
reference.  A.  GEORGE,  Knollcroft  Farm,  Lyons, 
N.  J. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — Two  attractive  country  residences, 
8  and  12  rooms;  some  acreage;  on  Boston  Post 
road.  IS  miles  east  from  New  Haven;  also  com¬ 
mercial  apple  orchard,  1,000  trees,  0  years  old, 
in  bearing;  all  properties  priced  to  sell;  if  in¬ 
terested  address  BOX  73,  East  River,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 140  acres  of  fine  farming  land,  20 
miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  iu  a  beautiful 
location  and  climate;  half  mile  from  accredited 
high  school,  churches,  railway  station,  etc., 
and  one  mile  from  a  high-class  boys’  college; 
18  acres  in  bearing  apple  orchard  of  the  best 
varieties,  80  acres  in  cultivation;  two  complete 
sets  of  buildings,  both  equipped  for  dairying, 
electric  current  and  motors;  well  fenced  and  on 
the  corner  of  two  main  highways;  price  $30,000. 
Write  DRAWER  E,  Manassas,  Va. 

FOR  SA"Le  —  On  Hudson,  four  miles  from  Al¬ 
bany,  gentleman’s  home,  all  conveniences,  fine 
view,’  4(5  acres.  C.  PACKMAN,  Glenmont, 
N.  Y. 

A  NICE  little  farm  of  48  acres,  level  land,  good 
buildings  and  roads;  price  $1,800,  $760  down. 
EDO  Alt  WINNIE,  U.  D.  2,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fine  Hudson  Valley  fruit  farm  of 
93  acres;  about  25  acres  iu  fruit,  mostly  ap¬ 
ples;  also  grapes  and  small  fruits;  11-room 
house,  two  barns,  poultry  houses,  in  house,  etc.; 
2),-,  miles  from  Catskill  village.  110  miles  New 
York ;  a  place  that  is  growing  in  value.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER,  268  Main  St.,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 

SALE — Eighty-acre  Alfalfa  farm,  near  Syracuse; 

on  trolley:  10-room  house,  barns,  gravel  pit, 
woodlot;  never  dry  brook;  bargain.  J.  G. 

GREEN,  It.  1,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy  directly  from  owner  a  small 
farm  within  ibO  miles  of  New  York  City 
JOHN  A  KANUAS,  28  Drake  Avenue,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE— To  close  an  estate,  350-acre  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farm;  located  1(4  miles  from 
Oil  City,  Pa  .  on  concrete  highway;  four  resi¬ 
dences,  excellent  dairy  with  32  cows,  feed  mill, 
3  large  barns,  4  large  poultry  houses,  80  incu¬ 
bators;  oil  royalty  from  small  part  of  farm 
leased;  24  building  lots  each  100  ft.  wide  front¬ 
ing  on  concrete  highway  can  be  sold  without  in¬ 
juring  farm;  price  very  moderate  and  easy 
terms.  BRUNDRED  TRUST  ESTATE,  Cham¬ 
bers  Building,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


FARM  for  sale — 100  acres,  good  building;  ideal 
spot  for  Summer  boarders;  on  good  road,  near 
school;  enough  timber  to  pay  for  farm;  particu¬ 
lars,  write  ADVERTISER  776,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  village  grain  business  with 
dwelling;  grain  building,  five-acre  meadow; 
rare  opportunity.  MELON  HAWLEY,  Stepney, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — One  or  two  acres,  bungalow  five 
rooms,  bathroom,  large  cellar,  cement  floor, 
large  garage,  poultry  house;  near  Elmer;  beautiful 
lake,  fine  fishing,  boating;  located  on  outskirts 
of  Elmer  borough.  Salem  County,  N.  J.;  south¬ 
ern  exposure;  fine  for  poultry  plant:  send  fpr 
photograph;  possession.  ADVERTISER  777, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  dairy  farm  for  sale,  all  equipped;  50 
head  of  stock,  mostly  cows;  on  State  road; 
for  particulars  write  B.  SMART,  Warner,  N.  H. 


DAIRY  farm  for  sale.  100  acres,  16  milk  cows, 
5  calves,  liens,  team  of  horses,  equipment, 
feed  store,  sugar  bush;  10  minutes  to  railrfikd. 
MARY  WORMUTH,  Preston  Park,  Pa.  *.»■ 


WANTED — -Small  farm,  location  between  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.  and  Erie,  Pa.,  preferred.  A.  C. 
DKGAN,  Cf>20  Oglesby  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


FOR  SALE — A  farm  of  95  acres  in  the  Beech- 
wood,  near  Jeffersonville,  Sullivan  County, 
State  of  New  York,  consisting  of:  farm  house 
with  eight  bedrooms,  kitchen,  parlor,  dining¬ 
room  front  and  rear,  cellar,  barn  with  cow  and 
horse  stable,  wagon  bouse,  ice  house,  chicken 
house,  pig  house,  smoke  house,  spring  house; 
price  $7,000;  particulars  of  JOSEPH  A.  BYRNE, 
No.  305  Broadway,  New  York. 


WANTED — Low-priced  farm  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try  raising:  fair  buildings,  good  woodlot:  not 
over  $1,500  in  price;  have  $200  as  first  payment. 
GEO.  KAISER,  1975  Creston  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


WOULD  exchange  my  106-acre  farm,  price  $4,- 
200  with  stock  and  machinery,  $1,000  mort¬ 
gage  to  pay.  for  a  larger  farm  with  stock  and 
machinery;  $3,200  as  a  down  payment  anil 
easy  terms  on  the  balance  on  your  farm. 
MICHAEL  McCULLON,  Westfield,  Pa. 


ATHENS.  PA.,  12-room  house,  bath,  liot-water 
heat,  electric  lights,  garage,  lot  70x300,  fruit; 
near  State  highway  and  trolley;  fine  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  accommodating  tourists;  price  cheap  for 
a  cash  buyer.  ADVERTISER  781,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  on  shares,  dairy  farm,  15 
to  20  cows,  50  to  100  miles  New  York,  to 
make  fancy  cheese.  ADVERTISER  782,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  old  place,  located  at 
Angelica,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  on  State 
road;  four  acres,  14-room  house  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  three  open  fireplaces,  bath,  electricity,  fine 
shade  trees,  fruit,  barn  and  outbuildings,  two 
wells,  swimming  bole:  price  $5,000,  half  cash. 
D.  N.  REMSEN,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Ten-room  modern  country  house, 
near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Cornell  University; 
electricity,  garage,  garden,  fruit.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  783,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  built  and  equipped  poul¬ 
try  farm;  ideal  location,  poultry  section;  one 
mile  from  station;  seven  buildings,  three  acres; 
9-room  house  beautifully  furnished;  $9,500; 
house  cost  more  to  build;  easy  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$2,000,  $500  cash,  $20  monthly,  20  fertile  acres, 
suited  fruit,  poultry,  truck;  near  market;  7- 
room  house,  good  water,  marvelous  view.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  789,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND — Several  lots,  each  60x300,  in 
restricted  residential  "Paquatuek  Terrace,” 
heart  of  village;  few  minutes’  walk  to  depot 
stores,  school  and  shore;  $350  each."  ALLAN 
WARRERN,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


A  2O0-ACI1E  farm  to  let  on  equal  shares  to  a 
live  young  man  who  wishes  to  get  a  start  and 
make  money;  we  furnish  stock,  grass  seed,  fire¬ 
wood,  garden  plot  and  pay  all  taxes;  possession 
given  on  short  notice.  BOX  194,  Lisbon,  X.  Y. 


FARM  wanted,  75  miles  New  York;  rent  first 
year;  full  particulars  first  letter;  photos  re¬ 
turned;  letters  answered  direct.  B.  W.  A.,  251 
W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat.  5  IDs. ,  $1.10;  10 
lbs..  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes:  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 11,100  Hall  incubator,  three  years’ 
old,  iu  perfect  condition.  C.  E.  ROBINSON, 
Box  463,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm;  excellent  accom¬ 
modations,  conveniences,  fine  table,  trout,  fish¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  pure  maple  syrup  write  to  GRANTSV1LLE 
HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


BUCKEYE  Mammoth  No.  6  incubator,  2.700 
capacity,  used  two  seasons,  cost  $550  new, 
price  $325  crated;  getting  larger  capacity;  rea¬ 
son  for  selling.  MOUNTAINSIDE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm,  quiet  place  to 
rest.  ALBERT  ELLIS,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted,  six  or  eight  at  a  time; 

between  two  lakes.  MRS.  W.  P.  KRESGE, 
Brodheadsville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Small  child  to  board  on  farm.'  AD¬ 
VERTISER  774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  used  Buckeye  or  Newtown  Mammoth  in¬ 
cubator.  good  order  and  modern.  N.  C. 
BAKER,  Milford,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Pull  and  complete  cheese  factory 
equipment;  will  sell  as  a  whole  or  parts;  a 
bargain  to  those  interested.  Address  R.  D.  Cali¬ 
co,  Fries,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — DeLaval  milk  separator  No.  5, 
practically  new,  excellent  condition;  $25  and 
carrying  charges  from  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  MR. 
JOHN  SLATTERY,  It)  E.  44th  Street,  New 
York  City, 
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Farming  in  Florida 

Florida  farmers  are  growing  FIFTY  FIELD  AND  TRUCK  CROPS  commercially 
Florida  farmers  are  growing  TWENTY  DIFFERENT  FRUITS  commercially 
Florida  farmers  are  producing  $75,000,000  worth  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

on  less  than  200,000  acres 

Florida  sends  out  of  the  State  annually  $24,000,000  for  Dairy  Products,  and 
$7,500,000  for  Poultry  Products.  Investigate  our  Dairy  and  Poultry  possibilities. 

Florida  has  sixty  thousand  farms,  averaging  one  hundred  acres  to  the  farm;  of  this 
aggregate  of  6  million  acres  only  40%  is  under  cultivation.  The  remainder  of 
the  State  is  in  timber,  cut-over  land,  prairies  and  undrained  lands.  There  are 
in  the  State  10,000,000  acres  of  flatwoods,  3,600,000  acres  of  hammock  lands, 
3,800,000  acres  of  muck  and  peat  lands  and  11,600,000  acres  of  lowlands, 
lakes  and  rivers. 


The  Highest  Temperature  in  Summer  Does  Not  Reach  100° 

Population  of  State  Increased  30%  from  1920  to  1925 

Assessed  Valuation  Increased  from  $475,000,000  in  1924  to 

$620,000,000  in  1925 


Florida  invested  more  in  building  during  the  month  of  May,  1926,  than 
Texas,  Massachusetts,  Indiana  or  Wisconsin;  6  times  as  much  as  Iowa;  8 
times  as  much  as  Kentucky;  9  times  as  much  as  Virginia  and  17  times  as 
much  as  Kansas.  (Strauss  &  Co.) 


THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA  HAS  NO  BONDED 
INDEBTEDNESS  AND  HAS  $12,000,000 
_ IN  THE  TREASURY _ 

The  State,  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Counties  are 
spending  in  Florida,  over  $30,000,000  per  annum  on  Good  Roads 

RAILROADS  SPENT  IN  1925,  $100,000,000  IN  FLORIDA 

on  Extensions  and  Construction 

There  were  spent  on  FLORIDA  PORTS  in  1925,  $42,000,000 

The  budget  of  the  Telephone  Companies  for  Extensions  in 

FLORIDA  in  1926  is  $13,000,000 

'  .  '  •  -  '  , ■■  i 

Write  for  our  book  “ALL  FLORIDA.”  It  tells  the 
story  in  word  and  picture,  of  FLORIDA’S  67 
counties.  Fill  out  coupon. 

Bureau  of  Immigration 

Department  of  Agriculture  Tallahassee,  Florida 
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Bureau  of  Immigration 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

Name . . . . . . . . . 

P.  O . .  . . . . 

State . . . . ........ 

R.  N.-Y. 
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The  Man- 


A  SERIOUS  TEST. — It  is  now  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  liow  the  boll 
weevil  has  nearly  stopped  cotton-grow¬ 
ing  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  This 
insect  made  its  way  across  the  Gulf 
States,  and  is  likely  to  work  as  far 
north  as  the  frost  line.  For  years  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  fight  it 
effectively,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
South  farmers  were  obliged  to  give  up 
cotton-growing  almost  entirely,  and 
hunt  about  for  some  other  satisfactory 
crop.  It  was  very  difficult  to  find  such  a 
crop.  Not  only  the  white  people  of  the 
South  but  the  colored  people  as  well 
have  always  grown  cotton.  They  know 
how  to  handle  the  crop,  and  they  are 
thoroughly  well  fitted  for  working  their 
cotton  fields.  In  many  eases,  too,  there 
was  something  of  a  superstitious  feel¬ 
ing  that  other  crops  could  not  be  han¬ 
dled  successfully  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  advent  of  the  boll  weevil 
has  not  been  an  unmixed  evil,  for  it 
is  never  a  wise  or  safe  thing  for  any 
section  to  try  to  depend  entirely  upon 
any  single  crop.  If  the  boll  weevil  has 
driven  the  farmers  of  any  section  or 
community  away  from  exclusive  cot¬ 
ton-growing  it  has  given  them  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  into  live  stock  or  some 
other  product,  and  in  that  way  put 
their  soils  in  better  condition,  so  that 
they  can  grow  a  better  quality  of  cot¬ 
ton  after  learning  how  to  fight  the 
weevil  successfully. 

FIGHTING  THE  INSECT.  —  Some 
months  ago  we  printed  a  picture  of  a 
monument  which  was  erected  in  one 
town  in  Alabama,  and  dedicated  to  the 
boll  weevil,  since  the  farmers  in  that 
section  believed  that  driving  them  to 
the  production  of  other  crops  inis 
proved  a  great  benefit.  In  late  years, 
however,  the  entomologists  and  scien¬ 
tific  men  generally  have  made  a  study 
of  the  insect,  and  they  are  certainly 
devising  means  which  enable  them  to 
fight  it  successfully.  Paris  green,  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead,  and  various  other  poi¬ 
sons  have  been  used.  Just  now  they  are 
using  calcium  cyanide  with  very  good 
results,  depending  largely  upon  the 
cost  and  the  ability  to  apply  this  poi¬ 
son  rapidly  and  just  where  it  is  wanted. 

A  REMARKABLE  BIRD  STORY.— 
Some  years  ago  a  Texas  paper  printed 
a  startling  account  of  a  man  who  had 
developed  a  new  breed  or  strain  of  bird 
which  lie  had  trained  to  live  almost 
entirely  upon  cotton  worms.  There 
were  pictures  showing  this  remarkable 
outfit  at  work.  The  birds  were  kept 
iu  a  large  wire  cage,  as  large  as  the 
ordinary  room,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  together.  This  cage  was  driven 


Made  Bird  Catches  the  Worm 

Airplanes  That  Blow  Out  Dust 
At  the  Rate  of  au  Acre  a  Minute 


Loading  the  Airplane  Duster.  Fig.  75S 


As  the  Ou  ter  Makes  a  Turn.  Fig.  760 


into  the  center  of  the  cotton  field,  the 
doors  were  opened  and  these  birds 
came  flying  out,  scattering  over  the 
field  and  consuming  untold  thousands 
of  the  insects.  Then  at  a  bugle  call 
these  birds  flew  back  to  their  cage  and 
rested  up  for  another  onslaught  upon 
the  cotton  enemy.  It  was  a  very  pret¬ 
ty  story  equalling  iu  interest  the  ex¬ 
citing  talcs  of  the  monkeys  which  were 
to  be  imported  from  the  African  jun¬ 
gles  and  trained  to  pick  cotton,  thus 
saving  a  vast  amount  of  human  labor, 
fif  course,  this  bird  story  was  a  fake, 
but  now  we  have  the  authentic  story 
of  a  very  much  larger  man-made  bird, 
being  used  effectively  to  fight  the  boll 
weevil. 

A  MAN-MADE  BIRD. — Our  pictures 
this  week  show  something  of  what  this 
man-made  bird  looks  like.  A  definite 
type  of  flying  machine  lias  been  made 
by  the  Huff  Dayland  Airplane  Com¬ 
pany  and  this  concern  is  taking  con¬ 
tracts  for  applying  a  poisonous  dust  to 
any  desired  number  of  acres.  Our  re¬ 
ports  are  that  this  airplane  dusting 
has  really  proved  highly  successful. 
Under  the  old  plan  of  dusting  by  hand 
or  with  the  ordinary  machines  four  or 
five  acres  an  hour  was  considered  a 
good  job.  In  large  fields  some  of  these 
airplanes  are  said  to  cover  400  acres 
an  hour.  The  dust  is  driven  out  by 
a  strong  air  blast  which  drives  the 
dust  strongly  down  upon  the  plants 
so  that  it  remains  upon  them.  The 
pictures  show  in  a  general  way  how 
this  dust  is  applied.  One  advantage 
is  that  the  poison  can  be  put  on  at  al¬ 
most  any  time.  When  the  ground  is 
very  wet  it  has  been  found  difficult  to 
apply  this  dust  properly  either  by  hand 
or  by  machine,  and  it  is  just  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  this  dust  on  at  the  proper 
time  as  it  is  to  spray  or  dust  our  ap¬ 
ple  trees  at  just  the  right  moment.  An¬ 
other  thing  is  true  that  when  the  dust¬ 
ing  is  done  in  this  way  the  labor  on  the 
plantation  is  not  interfered  with.  The 
work  goes  on  as  usual.  The  airplane 
simply  flies  over  the  field  and  rapidly 
scatters  the  dust.  This  business  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  growing  rapidly  through¬ 
out  the  South.  Various  dusting  bases 
are  established.  That  is  to  say  these 
are  localities  where  the  planes  have 
headquarters  so  that  at  ready  call  they 
can  fly  out  in  almost  any  direction 
and  get  on  the  job,  almost  immediate¬ 
ly.  The  plan  seems  to  be  to  arrange 
the  cotton  plantations  in  districts,  then 
an  open  pasture  or  field  is  obtained 
and  made  suitable  for  a  landing  place. 
From  this  point  the  flying  machine  can 
pass  from  one  plantation  to  another  as 
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is  desired,  and  quickly  blows  out  the  required  dust. 
Of  course,  in  a  conservative  section  like  the  South 
it  was  rather  difficult  to  start  a  new  enterprise  of 
this  sort,  but  from  the  banker  who  supplies  the  capi¬ 
tal  to  the  laborer  who  does  the  work,  all  seem  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  this  enterprise,  and  it 
seems  to  be  making  real  progress.  We  understand 
that  an  application  of  about  300  lbs.  of  dust  is  made 
to  the  acre,  and  while  ffhe  actual  service  is  of  most 
importance  to  the  very  large  planters  it  can  also 
be  used  successfully  on  many  smaller  farms. 

A  CONTRAST  IN  METHODS.— Years  ago  when 
these  insects  first  began  to  be  troublesome  we  saw 
progressive  cotton  growers  who  attempted  to  head  off 
the  insects  by  putting  a  Negro  on  a  mule  and  walk¬ 
ing  him  with  a  handmade  duster  through  two  rows 
of  cotton.  The  Negro  rode  the  mule  and  held  in  his 
hand  a  long  stick  at  each  end  of  which  was  a  cotton 
bag  filled  with  Paris  green  and  tied  to  a  long  string, 
so  that  as  the  mule  walked  on  each  bag  hung  about 
a  foot  above  >the  cotton  row.  The  jolting  of  the  mule 
sifted  out  this  Paris  green  upon  the  cotton  plants, 
and  a  good  <many  of  the  insects  were  killed  in  that 
way.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  between  this 
original  plan  of  dust-ing  poison  and  the  modern  sys¬ 
tem  of  doing  it  by  airplane!  The  flying  machine 
flies  over  the  great  plantation  at  the  rate  of  SO  to 
90  miles  an  hour,  blowing  out  from  300  to  400  lbs. 
of  dust  in  a  minute.  As  we  see  from  the  pictures 
this  dust  forms  in  a  heavy  wide  cloud  just  over  the 
tops  of  the  cotton,  and  it  slowly  sinks  down  and 
sifts  across  the  field,  thoroughly  dusting  each  plant. 
It  would  seem  'as  if  this  plan  might  be  carried  fur¬ 
ther,  as  it  probably  will  be,  so  as  to  permit  the 
thorough  dusting  of  orchards,  melon  crops  or  many 
other  products  which  suffer  from  insect  depredations. 
These  things  no  doubt  will  be  developed.  They  are 
coming  in  the  future,  and  we  think,  too,  that  this 
method  of  dusting  can  be  used  in  the  future  very 
effectively  for  destroying  mosquitoes  and  other  pests 
which  at  times  make  life  almost  unenduiable  in 
many  sections  of  our  country. 


Changing  to  a  Chicken  Farm 

I  would  like  advice  on  the  following  problem:  We 
re  a  voung  couple  with  one  child.  It  has  always  been 
ur  ambition  to  live  in  the  country.  Our  home  now  is 
a  the  suburbs  of  Long  Island.  We  have  50  chickens 
nd  a  nice  garden.  My  husband  has  taken  a  poultry 
ourse  and  we  have  had  wonderful  results  with  our 
ldckens.  I  am  a  descendant  of  farmers  and  have  al¬ 
ways  liked  that  life,  and  would  like  to  -buy  a  farm 
-here  we  could  keep  poultry,  with  a  house  large  enoug 
JV  a  few  Summer  boarders.  With  selling  our  home 
nd  what  we  have  in  the  bank  we  could  put  a  good 
ayment  down  on  a  farm,  and  still  have  some  money 
d  work  on.  But  here  is  our  problem  :  My  husband 
as  worked  himself  into  a  very  good  position  with  a 
,-onderful  future,  so  you  see  if  we  go  away  it  would 
lean  giving  up  his  work.  IIis  salary  now  is  .plot)  a 

We  are  both  settled  home  people,  and  both  like  and 
>ng  for  the  farm  life.  Can  you  give  us  a  little  ad- 

ice?  H*  G‘ 

Long  Island. 


MOST  of  our  readers  would  probably  be  surprised 
if  they  could  know  how  many  of  such  prob¬ 
lems  are  presented  to  us.  This  is  a  typical  case, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  outsider  or 
stranger  to  give  any  definite  advice,  kt  is  largely  a 
matter  of  personality.  To  the  average  commuter 
who  lives  in  the  city  or  nearby,  it  seems  like  a  very 
easy  thing  to  go  out  in  the  country,  take  a  piece  of 
land,  build  some  henhouses  and  begin  to  keep  chick¬ 
ens.  One  may  take  a  correspondence  course  on  poul¬ 
try  raising  and  be  able  to  grow  50  bens  in  a  back 
yard  so  as  to  make  a  profit  of  $3  a  hen  without  count¬ 
ing  any  value  for  labor  or  time.  Now  if  50  hens 
will  make  a  profit  of  $150,  why  is  it  not  true  that 
2,000  hens  will  make  a  profit  of  $6,000?  It  seems 
easier  than  picking  cherries,  but  unfortunately  the 
picker  sometimes  falls  out  of  the  tree  and  breaks  a 
limb,  and  so  the  hen  man  sometimes  falls  off  the 
high  horse  and  injures  himself.  But  really,  such 
a  problem  comes  to  many  a  young  couple  and  it  is 
a  serious  matter  if  such  people  permit  themselves 
to  lose  their  heads  and  get  to  figuring  in  the  wrong 
way.  We  could  not  advise  such  people  to  give  up 
the  evidently  good  prospects  which  lie  before  them 
and  engage  in  a  venture  which  is  little  more  than  a 
speculation  under  the  circumstances.  Probably 
there  are  some  people  who  never  should  live  in  the 
city  at  all.  They  are  natural  farmers,  and  the  best 
place  for  them  is  outside  on  a  small  place  of  their 
own.  We  do  not  know  whether  these  people  are  of 
that  class  or  not,  but  we  assume  that  they  are  like 
thousands  of  other  folks  who  have  lived  for  a  time 


near  the  city,  have  established  a  place  for  them¬ 
selves  in  town  life  and  who  see  prospects  of  better¬ 
ment  along  the  line  they  are  now  working.  It 
would  be  little  less  than  a  crime  to  advise  such  peo¬ 
ple  to  liquidate  their  present  interests  and  put  the 


money  thus  obtained  right  into  a  chicken  farm. 

The  proper  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  work  as  best 
they  ean,  and  if  the  opportunity  comes,  sell  or  ex¬ 
change  their  present  suburban  property  for  a  farm 
of  15  or  20  acres  further  out.  Do  not  pay  down 
all  the  money  you  obtain  from  the  sale  of  your 
property,  but  retain  the  larger  share  of  it  for  work¬ 
ing  capital.  Then  let  the  man  continue  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  job,  working  as  well  as  he  can  to  improve  bis 
situation,  and  grow  up  into  the  better  job  which  he 
sees  ahead  of  him.  Let  the  woman  begin  in  a  con¬ 
servative  way  to  develop  a  chicken  business.  Start 
with  a  hundred  hens  and  keep  well  within  your  cash 
capital.  Do  not  be  induced  to  spend  a  large  amount 
of  money  for  elaborate  fixtures  to  start  with.  Build 
conservatively  and  economically,  and  watch  the 
business  carefully.  Let  it  grow  in  a  conservative 
way  and  venture  on  a  larger  flock.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  you  will  know  whether  you  will  be 
able  to  make  a  living  or  more  by  developing  the 
chicken  business.  You  will  have  gained  your  ex¬ 
perience  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  without  compro¬ 
mising  yourself  or  gambling  with  your  money  and 
property.  That  is  the  way  we  should  advise  people 
to  start.  If  they  have  the  real  chicken  blood,  it  is 
not  impossible  -that  they  may  be  able  to  develop  a 
business  that  will  mean  more  than  any  city  job. 
The  chances  are  rather  against  that,  however,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  done,  and  if  they  found  after  a 
fair  trial  that  they  could  not  get  what  they  want 
out  of  the  chicken  business,  they  will  still  have 
their  city  job  and  their  city  associations  to  fall  back 
upon. 


Three  Horses  on  Pole 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  make  a  hitch  to  use 
three  horses  on  a  pole?  w.  C.  B. 

Moscow,  Pa. 

II REE  horses  may  be  hitched  to*  a  wagon  as  in- 
dieated  in  sketch.  A  bracket  bolted  to  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  tongue  as  shown  holds  the  tbree- 
horse  evener  in  such  a  way  that  the  tongue  is  carried 


axle  takes  the  pull  and  prevents  side  draft. 

The  distances,  20  and  40  in.  as  given  for  the  two 
arms  of  the  three-horse  evener  may  be  shortened 
somewhat  if  desired,  so  long  as  they  are  kept  in  the 
same  proportion,  i.e.,  the  end  to  which  the  single 
horse  is  attached  must  be  twice  as  long  as  the  end 
to  which  the  two-horse  team  is  hitched.  k.  h.  s. 


Geese  That  Hoe  Cotton 

SOME  years  ago  The  It.  N.-Y.  used  to  make  what 
it  called  a  “free  seed  distribution,”  Each  year 
il  sent  out  small  packets  of  seeds  of  new  varieties 
or  new  plants  for  trial.  In  this  way  some  excellent 
new  crops  were  introduced.  Among  other  things 
seeds  of  Johnson  grass  were  distributed.  In  a  single 
year’s  trial  this  grass  made  a  tremendous  growth, 
and  it  looked  like  a  record-breaking  crop.  Many 
farmers  tried  it  only  to  find  that  it  acted  like  a  close 
relative  to  quack  or  witch  grass.  While  it  gave 
good  fodder  it  spread  all  over  the  country,  and  in 
many  places  it  became  a  pest  and  a  nuisance.  In 
some  sections  it  lias  captured  entire  counties,  spread¬ 
ing  underground  as  well  as  by  seed,  and  driving 
most  other  cultivated  crops  before  it.  It  gives 
good  pasture  and  a  form  of  hay,  but  doubles  the 
cost  of  cultivation  when  farmers  attempt  to  plan 
a  rotation.  No  one  asks  how  to  seed  it  any  longer; 
it  is  now  a  study  to  get  rid  of  it  or  to  keep  it  in 
check.  Several  of  the  experiment  stations  have 
tackled  the  problem.  Bulletin  No.  146  of  the  New 
Mexico  Station  discusses  the  matter,  and  gives  sev¬ 
eral  ways  of  fighting  this  pest.  They  are  much  like 
those  employed  in  this  section  for  killing  quack 
grass.  The  roots  must  be  dug  out  and  exposed  in 
some  way,  or  the  tops  must  be  prevented  from  grow¬ 
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ing,  for  when  there  is  no  growth  above  ground  the 
roots  will  die.  Salt,  oil,  acids  and  arsenic  will  kill 
the  grass,  but  if  you  use  enough  to  do  the  job  you 
spoil  the  land  for  crops.  Plowing  and  barrowing 
with  a  spring-tooth  will  rip  the  roots  out,  but  one 
of  the  most  effective  remedies  proposed  by  farmers 
is  pasturing  the  cotton  fields  with  geese.  Several  re¬ 
ports  of  such  practice  are  given  in  this  bulletin. 
Farmers  say  the  geese  will  not  touch  the  cotton 
while  they  get  rid  of  the  Johnson  grass  and  also 
clean  up  grass  burs.  Figures  show  that  when  the 
geese  ran  in  the  field  the.  cost  of  hoeing  was  cut  in 
two.  About  20  geese  on  10  acres  kept  the  Johnson 
grass  entirely  under  control.  These  farmers  insist 
that  the  geese  actually  keep  the  cotton  clean.  Some 
years  ago  some  humorist  started  the  story  that  south¬ 
ern  planters  had  imported  .trained  monkeys  to  pick 
cotton.  It  is  probable  that  some  pet  monkey  did 
pick  a  boll  of  cotton,  and  from  that  simple  act  the 
rumor  spread  that  monkeys  were  to  take  care  of 
the  entire  southern  crop !  The  reaction  from  the 
joke  made  the  average  man  suspicious  of  all  such 
stories,  so  that  when  some  years  ago  this  one  about 
using  geese  to  clean  up  the  grass  started,  no  one 
believed  it.  Now  that  tbe  experiment  stations  have 
taken  it  up  there  will  be  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
it.  Our  observations  of  geese  and  their  feeding 
habits  convinces  us  that  they  would  be  very  useful 
in  potato  fields  and  with  some  other  crops. 


A  Case  of  Horse  Ownership 


AMONG  the  puzzling  questions  which  have  been 
put  to  us  of  late  is  the  following: 

One  man,  who  may  be  called  A,  lets  his  neighbor, 
B,  have  a  horse  to  use  free  of  charge,  the  object 
being  to  have  the  horse  properly  broken.  B  is  to 
feed  and  take  care  of  tbe  horse  and  there  is  no  limit 
as  to  the  time  that  B  is  to  hold  him.  Rather  late 
in  the  season,  this  B  arranges  with  another  man,  C, 
to  pasture  the  horse.  They  agree  upon  a  certain 
rent,  but  B  does  not  pay  the  rent  bill.  This  runs 
along  for  some  little  time,  and  C,  who  owns  the 
pasture,  takes  the  horse  home,  puts  him  in  his  barn 
and  feeds  him  through  the  Winter,  holding  him  for 
the  price  of  the  pasture  and  the  feed.  Now  A,  the 
owner  of  the  horse,  hears  nothing  about  this  until 
a  report  comes  to  him  that  his  horse  is  to  be  sold 
to  pay  for  this  pasture  rent  and  feed.  A  cannot 
find  B,  who  is  away  from  home,  and  so  he  goes  to 
C  and  gets  his  horse.  C  is  not  there,  so  A  simply 
tells  the  manager  that  lie  has  come  to  get  his  horse 
and  takes  the  animal  away,  removing  him  from  C’s 
stable.  Now  the  question  is,  did  A  have  any  right 
to  do  this,  and  is  he  in  any  way  liable  for  the 
pasture  and  feed  bill?  One  would  think  that  such 
a  question  might  well  puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer, 
but  one  not  far  from  that  city  says  that  since  A  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  horse,  it  is  not  likely  that 
C  could  ever  recover  against  A.  C  made  a  contract 
with  B  and  it  is  necessary  for  C  to  look  to  B  for  the 
cost  of  feed  and  care  of  the  horse.  A  came  into  the 
controversy  simply  because  he  owned  the  animal, 
and  since  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  his  horse  away 
from  them,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  claim 
can  be  made  against  him.  This  is  one  of  many 
curious  things  that  are  put  up  to  us  for  settlement. 
In  many  of  sucli  cases  it  is  impossible  to  give  any¬ 
thing  like  a  fair  decision  without  knowing  some¬ 
thing  more  about  tbe  personalities  of  the  parties  in¬ 
volved. 


Long  Distance  Plant  Shipment 

WE  have  a  reader  who  wants  to  send  live  straw* 
berry  plants  to  a  point  in  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Russia.  The  object  is  to  send  some  of  our 
best  American  varieties  like  Howard,  Gandy  or 
Marshall,  so  that  these  kinds  may  be  propagated  over 
there.  While  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  being  brought 
together  through  some  products  this  would  seem 
an  impossible  job.  831111101  Fraser,  in  his  book  on 
strawberries,  tells  liow  certain  varieties  were  car¬ 
ried  from  England  to  this  country  and  kept  alive 
but  that  would  be  extremely  easy  compared  with 
taking  living  plants  into  a  far  country  where 
part  of  the  journey  must  be  made  on  muleback.  The 
best  suggestion  offered  us  is  to  pack  potted  plants 
in  damp  moss  and  ship  them  on  one  of  the  sailing 
vessels  bound  from  America  to  points  on  the  Black 
8ea.  Hire  one  of  the  crew  to  Avater  the  plants  now 
and  then  011  the  voyage,  and  see  that  they  are  well 
soaked  before  they  start  on  tlieir  trip  over  the  moun¬ 
tains.  In  that  way  it  may  be  possible  to  get  a  few 
plants  through — with  life  enough  to  make  new  run¬ 
ners  when  put  into  the  ground.  It  would  be  worth 
all  the  trouble  if  in  this  way  we  could  give  the 
Russians  a  taste  of  the  Marshall  strawberry. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Ox-team  Express  Heard  From 

What  has  become  bf  Mr.  Berrangt 

VRDLY  a  day  passes  now  without  that  ques¬ 
tion  from  one  or  more  of  our  readers.  J.  C. 
Berra ng  seems  to  be  a  very  popular  member  of  the 
family.  Older  readers  will  remember  how  some  years 
ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berrang  started  from  a  small 
town  in  Connecticut  and  decided  to  drive  across  the 
country  to  the  Pacific  Coast  with  an  ox-team.  They 
drove  through  New  York,  where  we  had  a  chance 
to  see  Mr.  Berrang,  and  his  outfit  was  a  real  one. 
On  they  went,  slowly  walking  the  track  where  thous¬ 
ands  of  automobiles  went  buzzing  by  them.  They 
passed  one  Winter  in  Indiana  and  the  next  Winter 
in  Colorado,  and  then  they  went  crawling  over  the 
mountains  to  Jheir  western  home.  One  ox  died  but 
they  finally  found  another  ox  willing  to  work,  al¬ 
though  most  of  the  western  oxen  seem  to  be  aristo¬ 
crats.  They  feel  that  they  have  been  brought  into 
the  world  to  provide  roast  beef  for  some  rich  man’s 
dinner,  and  therefore,  why  should  they  do  menial 
service  under  the  yoke?  Mr.  Berrang  finally  got  one 
with  a  laborer’s  mind,  and  they  got  on 
their  slow  journey  to  Oregon.  One  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  journey  was  that  they  car¬ 
ried  with  them  a  portable  radio  outfit, 
and  at  night,  after  supper,  they  could 
sit  beside  their  campfire  and  listen  to 
the  wireless  music  or  to  the  remarks 
of  great  statesmen,  even  while  they 
were  camping  in  some  lonely  spot  far 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  Our 
people  followed  them  through  letters 
which  Mr.  Berrang  wrote  about  the 
journey.  Thus  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  this  ox-team  ex¬ 
press  and  they  want  to  know  more 
about  this  glorious  West  towards  which 
these  New  England  Yankees  traveled 
so  slowly. 

Now  we  have  another  note  from  Mr. 

Berrang.  He  sends  us  a  picture  of  his 
present  location  near  Phoenix,  Oregon. 

We  see  the  oxen  drawn  up  ready  for 
service  and  patiently  waiting  the  word 
“go.”  Evidently  the  Berrangs  are  run¬ 
ning  a 
by  the  side 
of  men  go  by, 
happen  to  pass 

which  is  extended  from  Portland,  Ore., 
to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  we  advise  them 
to  stop  and  see  the  oxen  and  refresh 
themselves  at  the  stand.  We  are  sure 
that  they  would  get  good  measure  and 
clean  goods.  . 

Mr.  Berrang  says  that  out  West  he 
finds  the  work  harder  than  it  was  in 
New  England.  One  can  grow  a  larger 
volume  of  stuff,  as  he  says,  with  irriga¬ 
tion,  but  the  work  is  harder  and  there 
is  more  of  it.  Out  in  that  country 
they  must  irrigate  or  burn  up.  If  they 
irrigate  they  must  cultivate,  and  after 
they  cultivate  they  must  irrigate  again. 

Then  there  are  ditches  to  be  cut  so  that  the  water 
will  run  through,  and  this  kind  of  work  makes  a 
continuous  performance  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view.  Of  course,  we  do  not  hear  so  much  about 
that  side  of  it  from  the  advertisers  of  western  lots, 
but  Mr.  Berrang  says  the  West  needs  population 
of  the  middle  class.  The  millionaire  can  go  when 
and  where  he  pleases  and  hoboes  have  got  to  go  in 
order  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  the  hard-working 
farmer,  when  lie  comes  into  that  country,  has  a 
continuous  job  cut  out  for  him.  Mr.  Berrang  is 
something  of  a  philosopher,  and  from  his  roadside 
stand  he  sees  what  he  calls  the  tin  Lizzies  tearing 
along  the  road  under  clouds  of  dust.  lie  says  he 
wonders  where  the  people  get  all  the  money  to  buy 
gas  to  keep  them  going,  and  he  adds  that  it  makes 
him  laugh  to  see  some  of  the  traps  that  go  by.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  carry  everything  they  ever  owned 
hanging  on  the  back  and  side  of  the  car.  Others 
have  built  houses  on  a  chassis,  and  they  live  in  these 
houses  for  weeks  and  months.  Probably  if  a  moving 
picture  in  colors  could  be  made  of  this  proposition, 
it  would  make  a  great  way  of  showing  that  they 
have  this  continuous  performance  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  well  as  in  the  East,  and  a  philosopher  can 
get  much  thought  for  reflection  as  he  watches  the 
procession  whirl  by  him.  From  a  rocky  eastern 
farm  to  a  roadside  stand  on  an  Oregon  highway  is 
something  of  a  jump,  and  these  oxen  standing  pa¬ 
tiently  in  front  of  the  stand  must  have  thoughts  that 
would  illuminate  many  a  printed  page  if  they  could 
be  translated  into  English. 


The  Robin  and  Cherry  Maggots 

THIS  cheerful  bird,  that  for  so  long  a  time  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  popularity,  of  late  years  seems 
to  have  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  it  has  apparently  become  the  fashion  to  blacken 
his  reputation  by  magnifying  the  trivial  amount  of 
toll  which  this  bird,  by  the  inalienable  rights  ac¬ 
corded  him  by  an  All-wise  Providence,  has  been 
taking  from  cherry  trees,  etc.  It  is  therefore  with 
great  enthusiasm  that  I  appoint  myself  the  “devil’s 
advocate,”  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  restore,  if  I  can, 
some  of  the  prestige  belonging  to  our  maligned 
friend,  whose  cheery  song  is  first  to  usher  in  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  last  to  bid  the  sun  good-night. 

A  good  neighbor  of  ours  has  a  cherry  tree  of 
ancient  date  and  wide  renown.  This  tree  bears 
large  crops  of  fruit  annually — mostly  wormy.  (Pie 
does  not  spray.)  It  is  noticeable  that  the  worms 
get  ripe  about  the  same  time  as  the  cherries,  and 
then  united  they  fall  to  the  ground.  If  left  undis¬ 
turbed  the  worms  find  their  way  out  of  their  de¬ 
caying  domicile  into  the  ground — so  the  entomology 


sleuths  inform  us — there  to  lie  in  cursed  prepared¬ 
ness  for  next  year’s  campaign. 

But  look  you  what  our  progressive  Massachusetts 
robin  does.  No  sooner  does  the  wormy  fruit  strike 
the  ground  than  this  intelligent  bird  flies  down  to 
the  ground,  seizes  the  wormy  cherry,  dislodges  the 
maggot  from  its  snug  retreat  and  flies  away  with 
it  to  feed  the  little  robins  withal,  so  that  they  may 
grow  up  and  continue  the  good  work  of  destroying 
future  worms  in  future  cherries.  In  time,  if  the 
robin  were  to  receive  our  moral  support  and  proper 
encouragement,  who  knows  but  that  he  might  ut¬ 
terly  exterminate  this  cherry  worm  pest? 

Of  course,  it  is  not  my  contention  that  the  robins 
of  New  York  State  have  reached  such  a  high  level  of 
intelligence  as  our  Massachusetts  brand,  but  there 
is  hope  that  eventually  even  they  may  attain  to- our 
standard.  Meanwhile,  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 

doubt.  V.  H.  MC  GUFFIN. 

Massachusetts. 


•  Fighting  the  Corn  Ear-worm 

Do  you  know  any  remedy  or  preventive  that  will 
keep  worms  out  of  the  ears  of  sweet  corn?  Do  you 
think  it  would  he  injurious  to  the  person  eating  the 
corn  if  poison  was  applied  to  the  silk  when  the  ear 
was  forming?  l.  n.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

NY ONE  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  corn  ear- 
worm  will  realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach 
the  insect  with  poison.  Most  of  its  work  is  done  in¬ 
side  the  husk,  and  the  way  the  ears  are  grown  on 
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the  stalk  makes  it  very  difficult  to  apply  a  poison 
effectively. 

In  parts  of  South  Jersey  and  some  other  locali¬ 
ties  the  use  of  a  poison  dust  has  been  quite  effec¬ 
tive.  We  can  use  a  dust  much  like  that  used  for 
killing  the  codling  worm  on  apple  trees.  That  is  a 
combination  of  S5  per  cent  of  powdered  sulphur  and 
15  per  cent  of  dry  arsenate  of  lead,  or  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  lime  can  be  substituted  all  or  in  part  for  the 
sulphur.  This  dust  is  scattered  through  the  field 
and  over  the  stalks  at  about  the  time  the  silks  ap¬ 
pear.  One  or  two  hand  dusters  or  sifters  have  been 
worked  out  for  applying  the  dust.  It  is  scattered 
over  the  stalks  and  particularly  over  the  ears,  and 
v  hen  applied  in  time  it  will  kill  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  worms,  although  it  is  not  by  any  means  a 
sure  remedy,  and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  other 
tieatment  that  is  even  partly  effective.  Of  course, 
the  best  remedy  both  for  the  ear-worm  and  corn 
smut  is  to  grow  the  crop  on  clean  ground.  That  is, 
glow  it  in  a  rotation  on  soil  which  lias  not  pro¬ 
duced  corn  for  several  years.  By  following  that 
plan  and  dusting  whenever  possible 
the  nuisance  of  corn  worms  can  be 
greatly  decreased.  In  this  connection 
there  are  many  questions  about  corn 
smut,  which  is  easily  recognized  in 
the  big  black  bunches  which  grow  on 
many  stalks  through  the  field.  Some 
farmers  seem  to  think  that  this  can 
'be  prevented  much  the  same  as  oat 
smut  by  treating  the  seed  with  for¬ 
maldehyde  or  dusting  it  with  pow¬ 
dered  sulphate  of  copper.  Corn  smut 
is  a  different  form  of  disease,  and  is 
not  found  on  the  seed  as  is  the  case 
with  oats.  The  germs  seem  to  float 
in  the  air,  find  lodgment  upon  the 
stalks  and  then  develop. 

The  best  way  of  cleaning  out  this 
trouble  is  to  cut  out  and  burn  all  the 
stalks  which  show  these  black 
bunches.  This  destroys  most  of  the 
germs  or  spores,  which  spread  the 
iisease.  In  some  cases  without  doubt 
the  disease  is  spread  by  feeding  the 
smutted  ears.  These. find  their  way 
into  the  manure  pile,  and  are  scat¬ 
tered  and  propagated  when  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  spread.  When  the  smut  be¬ 
comes  bad  on  a  certain  field  corn 
should  be  grown  on  other  land,  and 
such  a  field  left  for  other  crops  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  until  the  disease  has  been 
cleaned  up.  We  are  often  asked  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  grow  the  corn 
crop  year  after  year  on  exactly  the 
same  ground  without  change  of  rota¬ 
tion.  We  know  of  cases  where  this 
has  been  done  successfully,  but  usually 
after  a  few  years  of  such  growth  the 
ear-worms  and  the  smut  become  so  bad 
as  to  injure  the  crop  considerably,  and 
it  is  then  better  to  give  up  corn  grow¬ 
ing  on  that  field  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  the  corn  smut  is  not  likely  to  affect  other 
crops. 


More  About  The  Apple  Grading  Laws 

B.  D.  Van  Buren’s  recent  article  on  “Apple  Grading 
Laws  and  Apple  Grades,”  is  evidently  from  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant’s  point  of  view,  or  that  of  the  city 
man.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  ever  packed  apples 
on  the  farm  as  the  average  try-to-get-along  farmer,  or 
is  it  that  he  is  tooting  his  own  horn  on  some  extra 
fancy  crops  that  he  gets?  I  spend  hours  every  week 
in  Washington  market  in  the  mornings  and  could  write 
a  book  on  sales,  receiving,  and  selling  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  man  or  jobber.  What  is  the  farmer  to  do  with 
No.  1  apples  that  are  just  large  enough  or  a  little 
larger  than  he  can  put  his  fingers  around,  and  when 
they  are  in  the  majority? 

Why  does  the  grocer  prefer  a  barrel  of  apples  with 
small  and  large  mixed  together?  How  is  the  farmer 
going  to  pay  expenses  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  expects 
New  York  State  apples  to  come  up  to  California  fancy? 
In  other  words  does  he  think  that  New  York  State 
apples  in  majority  can  be  shipped  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
the  same  as  Oregon  or  California  apples  are  shipped 
here?  I  could  ask  a  dozen  more  questions  on  this. 

Now  it  is  quite  often  that  a  barrel  of  Ben  Davis  ap¬ 
ples  (taste  like  wood)  brings  more  money  than  a  nice 
barrel  of  Greenings.  Why?  The  housewife  who  gets 
many  to  the  measure,  and  hands  them  to  the  children, 
often  they  last  longer,  and  the  grocer  sells  them  better. 
(Not  fancy  trade  but -the  average.)  I  packed  apples  on 
the  farm  some  20  years  ago  and  it  was  a  universal 
habit,  not  only  local,  to  put  small  with  large.  Do  all 
grocers  demand  extra  fancy  of  a  certain  mark?  I 
should  say  not. 

Let  us  have  a  few  remarks  from  the  farmer  on  this 
apple  law  and  apple  grades,  and  get  them  started  to 
help  your  readers,  before  any  legislation  is  attempted 


.  if '  .  a  if 


Mr.  Berrang' s  Ox-team  Express  on  His  Oregon  Farm.  Fig.  70. 


wayside  stand.  There  they  are 
of  the  road  where  the  sons 
and  if  any  of  our  people 
along  the  wide  ribbon 


The  Young  Stockman  and  His  Faithful  Assistant.  Fig.  703 
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to  freeze  them  out  by  stricter  laws.  What 
are  they  to  do  with  small  apples?  Cider? 

Jamaica,  N.  Y.  o.  w.  g.  ii. 

O.  W.  G.  H.  asked:  “Just  Avhat  is  the 
farmer  to  do  with  a  No.  1  apple,  that  is 
just  large  enough  or  a  little  larger  than 
he  can  put  his  fingers  around,  and  when 
they  are  in  the  majority?”  I  would 
answer  that  question  'by  saying  that  he 
should  sell  them  for  what  they  are  worth, 
and  for  the  best  price  that  he  can  get. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  selling  of  small 
apples  provided  they  are  sold  as  such, 
and  the  package  properly  labeled  and 
packed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  can 
he  deceived. 

Relative  to  his  second  question,  would 
say  that  possibly  there  are  some  retailers 
who  prefer  a  barrel  of  mixed  size  apples. 
I  ■  believe  in  f  urnishing  the  retailer  with 
what  he  wants  in  the  way  of  grade  and 
pack.  However,  it  should  be  packed  and 
branded  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  is 
deceived. 

Relative  to  third  question  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  New  York  State  apples  always  to 
come  up  to  California  fancy,  in  fact  some 
of  the  poorest  apples  I  have  seen  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  upon  the  New  York  City 
market  are  some  of  the  California  boxed 
Gravensteins.  These  were  shipped  to 
this  part  of  the  country  during  the  past 
year. 

Shipping  New  York  State  apples  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  would  be  dike  shipping  coals 
to  Newcastle  in  that  California,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  have  more  apples  to¬ 
day  than  they  know  how  to  dispose  of 
profitably. 

Relative  to  the  point  that  a  barrel  of 
Ben  Davis  apples  ofttimes  brings  more 
money  than  a  nice  barrel  of  Greenings, 
would  say  that  this  statement  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  writer  is  not  very  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  New  York  City  markets, 
because  there  has  hardly  been  a  time  in 
the  last  few  years,  during  the  season 
when  Greenings  were  in  the  market,  that 
good  Greenings  were  not  worth  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  Ben  Davis  apples  of  a 
comparable  grade.  He  is  right  in  his 
statement  that  small  apples  are  economi¬ 
cal  to  give  to  the  children  ;  however,  small 
poorly-colored  apples  of  red  varieties  are 
likely  to  be  poor  in  quality.  The  truth 
is. that  during  the  past  few  years  the  only 
outlet  for  small  apples  lias  been  the 
European  export  trade,  and  that  trade 
during  the  last  year  has  had  a  very 
costly  experience  in  exporting  small  ap¬ 
ples  of  red  varieties  that  were  poor  in 
color. 

O.  W.  G.  II.  must  understand  that 
during  the  last  20  years  the  demands  of 
the  buying  public  of  New  York  City  in 
4he  metropolitan  district  have  changed 
greatly.  Twenty  to  30  years  ago  they 
had  to  take  what  they  could  get  in  the 
fruit  line.  Today  they  'have  a  chance  to 
choose  from  a  pack  of  the  best  in  the 
world.  I  had  no  intention  of  writing  the 
article  on  page  927  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  commission  merchant  or  the 
city  consumer,  but  wrote  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  commercial  apple 
grower.  b.  d.  van  buren. 


Missouri  Notes 

Vetch  as  a  Ground  Cover. — In  fair 
sight  of  a  highway  there  is  on  my  place 
a  terrace  or  bank  from  20  to  30  ft.  high 
gild  about  75  yards  long.  It  was  covered 
with  a  growth  of  Blue  grass,  weeds,  dew¬ 
berry  vines  and  wild  garlic,  and  to  keep 
down  this  unsightly  growth  it  had  to  be 
mown  once  or  twice  each  Summer.  One 
day  in  August  I  walked  along  the  top  of 
this  bank  and  scattered  down  its  slope 
seed  of  the  hardy  vetch.  That  simple 
operation  was  enough.  Without  further 
attention  a  fine  stand  of  vetch  appeared 
the  next  Spring,  and  a  rapid  development 
of  its  vines  with  -their  fern-like  foliage 
soon  hid  the  old  residents  of  the  bank 
from  sight,  and  converted  the  slope  into 
a  veritable  flower  garden,  for  a  wealth 
of  finger-length  racemes  of  blue  flowers 
appeared  to  give  vivid  color  to  the  wavy 
mass  of  foliage.  It  was  a  signal  triumph 
for  the  vetch.  It  had  obliterated  all 
rivals  and  its  conspicuous  position  had 
won  it  much  attention  from  passersby. 
Numerous  were  the  inquiries  as  to  the 
name  of  this  new  plant.  What  a  great 
acquisition  it  should  be  to  farmers  with 
rough  or  'gullied  land  in  addition  to  its 
value  as  a  hay  and  cover  crop. 

Hybrid  Plums. — Some  years  ago  at 
the  request  of  Dr.  Van  Fleet  I  was  sent 
for  experimental  purposes  three  small 
plum  trees  from  the  government  station 
in  California.  They  were  labeled  a  hy¬ 
brid,  the  product  of  a  cross  between  the 
Sliiro  and  orchard  varieties  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cana  plum.  After  three  years  of  fruit¬ 
ing  I  find  this  hybrid  .to  be  the  earliest 
as  well  as  the  finest  quality  plum  it  was 
ever  my  fortune  to  taste.  It  is  also  very 
large,  as  large  as  the  Japanese,  with  a 
red  llesh  that  is  solid  and  meaty.  It 
grades  high  as  a  tree  in  symmetry,  foli¬ 
age,  toughness  and  strength  of  branch, 
hardiness  of  flower  and  vigor.  Everyone 
who  tastes  the  fruit  exclaims  over  its  de¬ 


licious  flavor.  I  shall  make  inquiry  to 
ascertain  if  this  plum  was  originated  by 
Dr.  Van  Fleet  and  if  so  I  would  suggest 
that  it  bear  his  name  as  does  the  climb¬ 
ing  rose  he  gave  us.  If  this  plum,  as 
seems  probable,  succeeds  generally  over 
the  country  it  should  have  a  great  repu¬ 
tation  before  it. 

Raspberry  Experience.  —  The  two 
plants  of  the  Latham  red  raspberry  pur¬ 
chased  last  year  made  a  fair  growth  of 
fruiting  wood  and  set  a  heavy  crop  of 
extra  large  berries.  It  was  a  very  credit¬ 
able  display  and  stamped  the  Latham  as 
an  uncommonly  fine  variety.  An  acre  of 
it  grown  on  rich  soil  should  give  big  re¬ 
turns.  It  appears  from  this  first  trial  to 
be  a  little  later  than  Cuthbert.  The  St. 
Regis  is  our  earliest  berry  and  comes 
through  the  Winters  with  plenty  of  live 
wood  that  insures  a  gocd  crop,  while  the 
Cuthbert  alongside  grows  with  larger  and 
taller  canes,  but  often  loses  more  than 
half  its  wood  before  Spring  due,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  blacks,  to  the  drying  out  of 
the  canes  during  Winter.  The  hybrid 
raspberry  introduced  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  commented  on  by  me 
last  year  is  now  ripening  its  berries, 
while  Cuthbert  is  at  its  last  picking.  Its 
berries  are  small,  a  yellowish  red,  and 
borne  in  great  profusion  on  bushes  of 
stronger  growth  than  even  the  purples. 
The  one  feature  of  value  about  this  berry 
is  its  lateness,  prolonging  the  season  per¬ 
haps  10  days  or  even  two  weeks  if 


weather  is  favorable.  But  it  is  seldom 
that  the  weather  is  favorable  in  the  fac¬ 
tor’s  of  coolness  and  moisture. 

Dry  Spell. — After  a  long  spell  of  de¬ 
lightful  coolness,  but  without  rain,  we 
are  now  immersed  in  a  hot  wave  and 
still  without  rain.  We  hear  of  rains  in 
spots  not  far  away  and  we  live  in  hope. 
Forty  miles  south  a  storm  with  hail  de¬ 
stroyed  the  corn  and  cotton  on  3,500 
acres  of  very  rich  and  valuable  land.  This 
land  will  be  replanted  to  Soy  beans,  cow 
peas  and  90-day  corn.  Forty  miles  north 
a  farmer  writes  me  that  the  drought  has 
brought  hay,  corn  and  potatoes  to  ruin. 
Each  year  adds  to  my  appreciation  of 
what  a  paramount  factor  in  the  garden, 
orchard  and  field  is  the  drought.  It  is 
the  one  great  enemy  that  here  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  is  sure  to  attack  at 
least  once,  sometimes  twice  or  thrice, 
during  the  growing  season.  To  take 
every  measure  to  reduce  its  destructive 
effects  is  the  elementary  lesson  we  should 
all  study  and  keep  constantly  in  mind. 
After  as  early  a  date  as  April  15,  all 
soil  operations  should  be  undertaken 
with  the  possibility  always  in  mind  that 
rain  'may  not  fall  again  for  a  month. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Salmon  Chowder 

Here  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  salmon 
chowder.  We  thoroughly  enjoy  it  and 
the  following  amount  served  with  crack¬ 
ers,  just  about  makes  a  meal  for  six  or 
seven  hearty  people.  Dice  two  large  po¬ 
tatoes,  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  cover 
with  water,  and  boil  for  five  minutes. 
Slice  two  onions,  fry  them  in  meat  drip¬ 
pings,  but  do  not  let  them  brown ;  add 
to  the  potatoes  with  one  can  of  toma¬ 
toes,  one  can  of  salmon,  one  quart  of 
milk,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Cook 
for  a  few  minutes  and  serve  hot. 

MRS.  c.  E.  G. 


Fitting  Automobile 
Bearings 

I  have  a  1923  Ford  touring  car.  I 
took  the  motor  out  for  overhauling,  the 
first  time  in  three  years.  I  have  trou¬ 
ble  with  main  bearing.  I  cannot  get 
full  face  of  bearing.  I  have  tried  a 
bearing  compound,  and  burning  them  in. 
When  I  burned  them  in  I  ruined  them. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  full  face 
on  three  main  bearings?  I  am  told 
crank-shaft  has  pores  like  human  skin, 
and  that  bearing  compound  ruined  it. 
How  wide  must  the  valve  seat  be  after 
it  is  reseated,  and  is  it  necessary  to  have 
it  counter-bored?  j.  A.  s. 

Fitting  bearings  properly  is  rather  a 
difficult  business  and  requires  consider¬ 
able  skill.  The  scrapers  used  must  be 
sharp  and  free  from  nicks.  Turn  the 
motor  bottom  upward,  mark  and  remove 
the  bearing  caps  and  wipe  the  shaft  and 
bearings  absolutely  clean  with  a  soft 
cloth.  Coat  the  journals  of  the  shaft 
very  lightly  with  marking  compound 
(Prussian  blue).  Lay  the  crank  in  place 
in  the  bearings  and  revolve  it  several 
times.  This  will  mark  the  high  spots 
on  the  bearings  with  blue  and  they  must 
be  scraped  lightly  where  the  blue  shows 
to  bring  them  to  an  even  surface.  Re¬ 
peat  this  process  until  each  bearing 
shows  at  least  a  %  or  75  per  cent  bear¬ 


ing  surface.  Do  not  use  too  much  blue 
or  the  low  parts  on  the  bearing  will  be 
colored  as  well*  as  the  high.  If  any  bear¬ 
ing,  during  this  pi’ocess,  does  not  show 
blue  at  all  it  indicates* that  the  bearings 
are  not  in'  line,  and  the  others  must  be 
lowered  until  brought  into  alignment. 

Fit  the  bearing  caps  in  the  same  way, 
beginning  with  the  one  at  the  rear.  When 
this  has  been  fitted  loosen  the  bearing 
cap  bolts  and  proceed  with  the  next".  Each 
bearing  as  it  is  fitted  must  be  loosened 
to  enable  the  workman  to  fit  each  alike 
by  the  “feel”  or  resistance  of  the  crank 
to  turning.  When  the  caps  have  all  been 
fitted  and  tightened  down  the  crank 
should  turn  with  some  resistance — you 
should  be  able  to  move  the  crank  with 
one  hand  when  grasped  where  the  con¬ 
necting  rods  are  attached.  After  the 
scraping  is  done  the  oil  holes  and  grooves 
should  be  carefully  cleaned  and  opened, 
and  the  edges  of  the  bearing  relieved  or 
rounded  so  they  will  admit  oil  freely  and 
not  scrape  it  from  the  shaft.  Clean  out 
all  scrapings  and  chips  of  metal  and  ap¬ 
ply  oil  freely  when  re-assembling.  Use 
like  a  new  motor  after  fitting  the  bear¬ 
ings  ;  i.e.,  use  plenty .  of  good  clean  oil 
and  run  slowly,  allowing  frequent  rests 
for  cooling  until  bearings  get  worn  in. 

If  you  could  examine  the  polished  sur¬ 
face  of  an  automobile  crank-shaft  under 
a  high  power  lens  you  would  find  it 
rough  and  pitted  or  full  of  pores  as  you 
say.  The  surface  of  the  bearing  is 
much  the  same.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  lubricating  oil  to  form  a  film  between 
the  surfaces  of  the  journal-  and  bearing 
and  keep  them  apart.  When  they  run 
dry  or  with  insufficient  oil  they  soon  heat 
up  and  cut  out. 

The  valve  seat  in  an  engine  should  be 
narrow — not  more  than  %  in.  in  width. 
When  the  valves  are  ground  in,  a  bright 
line  should  extend  around  both  the  valve 
and  its  seat  and  the  narrower  this  is  the 
better.  If  the  valves  are  loose  in  the 
guides  through  wear,  the  guides  should 
be  reamed  out  and  valves  with  oversize 
stems  fitted. 


House  of  Concrete  Blocks 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  home  in  a 
village  outside  the  city,  the  footing  for 
cellar  wall  to  be  a  good  poured  concrete 
about  20  in.  wide  and  12  in.  deep  ;  upon 
this  footing  a  poured  concrete  wall  10 
in.  wide  or  thick,  to  come  up  to  top  of 
cellar  windows,  same  to  be  above  ground 
level.  I  am  thinking  of  using  a  cinder 
concrete  block  from  top  of  cellar  wall 


to  the  eave  troughs  (the  house  to  be  one 
story  with  attic  24x45  ft.),  outside  of 
this  block  wall  to  be  two  coats  of  water¬ 
proof  stucco,  inside  to  be  one  coat  of 
rough  plaster  and  one  coat  of  finish 
plaster  right  on  the  blocks.  Do  you 
think  these  cinder  blocks  plastered  as 
stated  will  be  absolutely  damp-proof?  I 
want  to  build  a  solid  house,  but  cannot 
afford  a  brick,  although  I  understand 
there  is  a  brick  wall  being  built  now 
which  is  built  hollow,  which  it  is  claimed 
can  be  built  as  cheaply  and  as  durable  as 
any  other  kind  of  material.  Do  you 
think  the  inside  partition  walls  can'  be 
built  as  cheaply  of  hollow  tile  4  in.  thick, 
and  plastered,  as  of  2x4  scantlings  and 
lath  and  plaster?  w.  H. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  use  furring 
strips  on  the  inside  of  these  blocks  and 
apply  lath  and  plaster  to  them.  This  will 
make  a  more  satisfactory  job.  The  air 
space  will  act  as  an  insulation,  breaking 
up  the  passage  of  heat  through  the  wall, 
making  the  house  warmer  in  Winter  and 
cooler  in  Summer.  It  will  also  retard 
the  passage  of  dampness  through  the 
wall,  and  will  permit  the  plaster  to  be 
kept  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
room,  preventing  condensation  of  mois¬ 
ture  on  it. 

Studding  with  lath  and  plaster  will 
probably  be  cheaper  for  inside  partitions 
than  tile,  but  of  course  lack  the  feature 
of  being  fireproof. 


Stone  Barn;  Jacketing  Log 
Cabin 

-.  I  wish  to  build  a  stable  all  in  stone. 
Suppose  I  build  it  15  ft.  high,  how  long 
must  I  build  the  barn  and  how  wide? 
Do  you  think  it  will  be  damp  for  the 
cows  and  will  it  be  safe?  How  thick 
must  the  wall  be?  2.  I  have  a  log 
cabin  and  I  would  like  to  put  a  stone 
jacket  around  it.  Will  you  advise  me 
how  to  do  it?  3.  How  shall  I  mix  my 
cement?  e.  ii. 

1.  Stables  work  out  to  best  advantage 
when  built  36  ft.  in  width  and  arranged 
to  -house  two  rows  of  cattle  either  facing 
out  or  in.  The  length  of  the  stable  re¬ 
quired  depends  upon  the  number  of  cat¬ 
tle  to  be  kept  in  it.  Common  practice 
is  to  allow  3  1/3  ft.  for  each  cow  and 
3  to  4  ft.  for  a  passageway.  Thus  if  the 
row  of  stanchions  was  to  hold  20  cows 
and  have  a  crosswalk  through  it  it 
should  be  73  to  74  ft.  long.  Eight  feet  in 
the  clear  is  sufficiently  high  for  a  stable 
in  cold  climates.  A  barn  built  of  mas¬ 
onry  is  likely  to  be  cold  and  damp  un¬ 
less  double  walls  are  laid  to  provide  an 
insulating  air  space.  The  cost  is  also 
high,  because  of  the  immense  amount  of 
labor  required  to  build.  Masonry  walls 
vary  in  thickness  with  the  materials 
used.  Probably  2  ft.  would  be  a  good 
average. 

2.  The  easiest  way  to  provide  a  stone 
jacket  for  the  log  house  is  to  cover  it 
with  metal  lath  and  stucco  it.  If  desired 
a  stone  wall  could  be  laid  up  covering 
the  logs. 

3.  Concrete  used  for  floors  can  be 
mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  sack  of 
cement,  2%  cubic  feet  of  clean  coarse 
sand  and  four  cubic  feet  of  stone.  Ce¬ 
ment  mortar  for  laying  up  walls  can  be 
made  of  one  part*  cement,  2 */>  or  three 
parts  sand  and  about  one-tenth  of  the 
volume  of  lime  putty  added  to  improve 
the  handling. 


The  Old  Hot  Air  Engine 

Can  you  tell  us  what  has  become  of 
the  old  Ericsson  hot  air  engine  which  was 
advertised  so  freely  20  years  or  more 
ago?  It  worked  on  the  principle  of  hot 
air  expansion,  and  required  no  steam  or 
gas  explosion.  Almost  any  sort  of  fuel 
could  be  used.  What  has  become  of  it 
and  why  did  it  fail?  J.  L. 

The  hot  air  engine  was  operated  by 
the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  air.  The  air  was  not  exhausted  after 
being  heated  and  expanded,  but  was 
cooled  and  used  over  and  over  again  as 
long  as  the  engine  continued  to  run. 
This  required  immense  quantities  of 
cooling  water,  the  contents  of  the  cylinder 
being  cooled  and  contracted  each  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  engine.  Because  of  this  and 
its  relatively  slow  speed  it  was  limited 
almost  entirely  to  pumping  work,  where 
all  of  the  water  pumped  was  passed 
through  the  cooling  jacket. 

This  -is  only  a  guess  on  my  part  but 
I  expect  that  because  of  the  limitations 
mentioned  above  it  has  been  crowded 
from  the  field  by  the  more  versatile  gaso¬ 
line  engine.  The  hot  air  engine  could 
not  be  started  as  quickly  as  the  gasoline 
engine,  because  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder  had  to  be  heated  red  before  ex¬ 
pansion  enough  for  running  was  secured. 
It  also  cost  more  than  the  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  of  equal  power.  All  of  these  things 
to  my  mind  worked  against  it,  but  it 
is  possible  that  if  a  more  aggressive  com¬ 
pany  had  been  developing  it,  it  might  still 
be  pumping  water  on  our  farms. 


Turning  Under  Rye  With  a  Tractor 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Fire  from  Cigarettes 

Two  girls  parked  an  automobile  on 
Haverhill  Street,  Heading,  yesterday 
afternoon  and  enjoyed  a  smoke  in  the 
woodland  road.  Finished  with  their 
smoke  they  snapped  the  cigarette  stubs 
into  the  brush  by  the  roadside  and  in 
15  minutes  the  woods  were  ablaze.  Five 
acres  of  valuable  woodlands  were  burned 
over  before  the  Reading  firemen  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  fire. 

George  Harrow,  of  2S  Main  Street, 
Reading,  was  plowing  in  a  field  nearby 
and  saw  the  girls  stop  the  car  and  light 
cigarettes.  He  saw  them  toss  the  stubs 
in” the  woods.  He  hurried  to  the  spot  to 
quench  the  smouldering  stubs,  but  before 
he  reached  the  place  dry  leaves  and  grass 
were  blazing  for  the  length  of  50  yards. 
He  went  to  the  nearest  farmhouse  and 
called  a  fire  department.  It  was  a  two- 
mile  run  for  the  pumping  engine  and  sev¬ 
eral  hours’  work  for  the  firemen. — From 
Newspaper. 

Massachusetts  girls  at  that !  A  rather 
expensive  smoke.  We  find  that  ciga¬ 
rette  smoking  by  girls  and  women  is  be¬ 
coming  very  common  in  town  and  city. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  such  girls  are  any 
more  careless  about  throwing  the  matches 
away  than  men  are,  but,  whenever  they 
do  it,  they  ought  to  be  punished  “like  a 
man.” 


Thunder  and  Hatching 
Eggs 

Is  it  true  that  a  thunderstorm  has  a 
damaging  effect  on  eggs  that  are  about 
to  hatch  under  a  hen  and  also  in  an  in¬ 
cubator?  We  have  had  very  poor  luck 
with  this  batch,  and  some  say  that  the 
thunder  did  the  job.  E.  J.  C. 

We  have  seen  this  statement  made 
many  times,  but  have  not  'been  able  to 
verify  it  exactly.  On  the  whole,  we  doubt 
if  thunderstorms  of  ordinary  strength 
will  have  enough  effect  upon  the  hatch¬ 
ing  of  eggs  to  prove  serious.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  also  made  that  a  heavy  thunder¬ 
storm  will  sour  either  milk  or  beer.  Gen¬ 
erally,  people  speak  of  thunder  as  caus¬ 
ing  this  trouble.  In  -the  book  entitled 
“Popular  Fallacies  Explained  and  Cor¬ 
rected,”  the  following  statement  is  made 
regarding  the  effect  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  : 

“Thunder  is  a  noise  due,  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  extremely  sudden  heating 
of  the  air  by  the  passage  ’through  it  of 
the  electric  discharge  called  lightning. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  an  ex¬ 
plosion  that  produces  a  sound  wave 
which  in  turn  suffers  many  reflections 
from  the  various  acoustic  (invisible) 
clouds  in  the  atmosphere,  thus  producing 
the  characteristic  rumble  of  thunder. 
Thunder  is  thus  a  mere  vibration  of  the 
air  and  does  not  affect  its  constitution  or 
composition  in  any  way  and  therefore 
cannot  have  any  effect  on  the  milk  or 
beer.  But  lightning  probably  does  af¬ 
fect  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  resulting  constituents  may  have 
a  souring  effect  on  milk  and  beer. 

“The  souring  of  milk  consists  in  con¬ 
verting  the  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid. 

‘'Lactic  fermentation,  according  to 
Pasteur,  is  caused  by  the  development 
in  the  mass  of  a  microscopic  fungus, 
consisting  of  cylindrical  cells  which  are 
far  smaller  than  those  of  saccharomyces, 
the  ferment  producing  alcohol.” 


its  qualities  until  the  growers  have  de¬ 
termined  the  facts  for  themselves  I  can¬ 
not  understand.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
every  individual  paying  taxes  to  demand 
the  latest  up-to-the-minute  information 
on  new  materials  and  new  methods  in 
horticultural  pest  control.  For  what 
other  purpose  do  our  experiment  stations 
exist  at  great  cost?  I  admit  they  ac¬ 
complish  much  good,  but  they  should  be 
out  in  the  front  testing  everything  that 
shows  promise  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture. 

PABICEB  T.  BARNES. 


Hardiness  of  Seedling 
Peaches 

Referring  to  item  by  D.  B.  Taylor, 
Virginia,  on  page  005,  in  regard  to  the 
seedling  peaches  being  hardy,  we  find  that 
the  seedling  peach  tree  is  quite  hardy 
as  compared  with  what  we  have  tried  to 
start  from  the  nurseries,  but  we  cannot 
answer  the  question  as  to  why  it  is  so 
in  our  case.  The  quality  of  the  fruit 
from  these  seedling  trees  we  find  quite 
sufficient  for  our  needs  for  both  canning 
and  fresh  on  the  table  or  out  of  hand. 
All  they  fail  in  is  size,  otherwise  equal 
to  what  one  can  buy,  and  superior  in  one 
respect,  in  that  they  are  tree  ripened. 
Only  one  year  in  the  eight  that  we  have 
been  in  our  present  location  have  we  had 
to  buy  peaches.  Our  location  is  12  miles 
up  from  Lake  Erie  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  famous  Chautauqua  grape  belt. 
All  fruit  is  showing  fine  at  this  time  and 


Parkinson’s  Disease 

Will  you  give  me  a  description  of 
“Parkinson’s  disease?”  What  are  the 
distinguishing  symptoms,  and  is  it  a  sort 
of  nervous  breakdown?  What  are  the 
remedies  and  if  it  persists  what  form 
will  it  take?  What  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  the  cause  of  it?  Does  a  person  who 
has  it  have  hardening  of  the  arteries 
and  also  high  blood  pressure?  G.  T.  s. 

Parkinson’s  disease,  paralysis  agitans, 
or  shaking  palsy  is  a  chronic  progressive 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  charac¬ 
terized  by  muscular  tremors,  muscular 
rigidities  and  changes  in  posture,  gait, 
speech  and  facial  expression.  It  is  not  a 
common  disease  and  its  causes  are  not 
well  understood.  It  usually  develops 
between  the  45th  and  65th  year.  Men 
are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  wo¬ 
men.  Emotional  shocks,  fright,  grief, 
anxiety,  etc.,  may  have  some  influence 
in  bringing  it  on,  and  physical  injuries 
may  also  sometimes  exert  a  like  influence. 
It  may  follow  an  attack  of  epidemic  en¬ 
cephalitis,  or  sleeping  sickness. 

The  disease  usually  comes  on  slowly, 
muscular  tremors  being  the  first  symp¬ 
tom  to  attract  notice,  though  general  las¬ 
situde,  “rheumatic”  pains  and  a  sense  of 
unwieldiness  in  the  limb  or  limbs  first 
affected  may  previously  be  noted.  Rigidity 
of  certain  muscles  follows  and  produces 
changes  in  bodily  attitudes  and  facial 
expression.  The  gait  becomes  uncertain, 
the  eyes  staring  and  the  face  may  assume 
a  mask-like  smoothness  and  lack  of  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  emotions. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow,  often 


Goat  Hauls  the  Wheel  Hoe 


looks  like  a  good  crop.  The  season  is 
late.  A  good  rain  early  in  the  week 
broke  the  dry  spell  and  except  for  a 
temperature  below  normal  everything  is 
looking  up.  J.  w.  F. 

Perrysburg,  N.  Y. 


Are  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  Slow? 

What  are  our  experiment  stations  for? 
Are  they  to  give  us  advance  information 
on  new  things,  or  are  they  to  confirm  the 
findings  of  adventurous  growers  who  try 
out  all  the  new  things? 

Citrus  fumigation  is  an  important  item 
in  citrus  groves  in  California.  When  the 
California  Cyanide  Company  discovered 
a  better  form  of  cyanogen  in  dust  form 
for  this  work  in  February,  1926,  Prof. 
II.  .T.  Quayle  of  the  California  Citrus 
Station  immediately  experimented  with 
it  in  every  possible  way,  submitting  it  to 
some  unusually  severe  tests,  and  reported 
in  the  June,  1926,  California  Citrograph 
that  the  material  would  do  what  the 
manufacturers  claimed  for  it.  The  grow¬ 
ers  received  some  real  and  immediate 
service  from  that  station. 

How  different  is  the  situation  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  Eastern  States.  A  very  prom¬ 
inent  eastern  fruit  grower  recently  said : 
“Yes,  our  experiment  station  is  about 
three  or  four  years  behind  the  times.  We 
have  to  go  ahead  and  try  the  new  things 
out  ourselves.  Later  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  comes  along  with  a  report  confirming 
our  personal  work.” 

Just  why  the  experiment  stations  in 
the  East  have  taken  such  a  stand,  and 
why  if  a  new,  unusual  product,  unlike  any¬ 
thing  else  on  the  market  comes  out,  they 
refuse  to  mention  by  name  or  speak  of 


Ingredients  for  Salve 

What  chemicals  can  be  used  in  making 
salve  to  prevent  a  person  from  making 
analysis  of  the  salve,  and  also  what  can 
be  used  to  keep  it  hard,  and  prevent  it 
from  melting  in  warm  weather? 

Bay  Shore,  N.  Y.  w.  E.  N. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  added 
to  prevent  a  chemical  analysis,  though 
such  analyses  are  not  as  easily  made 
and  accurate  as  it  is  often  supposed  that 
they  can  be.  Frequently  only  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  something  of  a  certain  nature, 
without  determining  definitely  what  it  is, 
can  be  made. 

Unsalted  lard  is  a  substance  used  as  a 
base  in  ointments,  as,  more  frequently, 
is  cacao  butter.  Both  of  these  will  melt 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Mutton 
suet,  a  harder  fat,  may  be  used  and 
goose  grease  has  long  been  a  domestic 
grease  for  medicinal  use.  Spermaceti 
and  yellow  and  white  wax  are  also  used 
by  pharmacists  to  give  consistency  to 
ointments.  In  using  animal  fats,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  may  become 
rancid  after  a  time.  m.  b.  d. 


extending  over  20  or  30  years  before  the 
final  stage  is  reached,  this  being  com¬ 
plete  helplessness.  Death  may  cut  the 
scene  short,  however,  through  some  in¬ 
tercurrent  affection,  especially  pneu¬ 
monia.  There  is  no  cure.  Hardening  of 
the  arteries  or  high  blood  pressure  are 
not  necessarily  accompaniments  of  paral¬ 
ysis  agitans  and  are  not  known  to  have 
any  causal  relation  to  it. 

A  well-developed  case  may  be  easily 
recognized  and  is  not  readily  mistaken 
for  anything  else,  though  the  initial 
symptoms  may  not  lead  to  prompt  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  condition,  especially  as  a 
long  time  may  elapse  between  these  and 
the  characteristic  tremors  and  muscular 
rigidities.  There  is  no  specific  treatment, 
remedial  measures  being  directed  toward 
making  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  alleviating  distressing  symp¬ 
toms.  it.  B.  D. 


through  the  body  to  find  out  what,  if 
anything,  is  wrong.  Then,  if  some  con¬ 
dition  of  the  body  capable  of  raising  the 
normal  blood  pressure  is  found,  the  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  directed  toward  removing 
that  condition,  not  toward  the  blood 
pressure  itself.  The  blood  pressure  will 
fall  When  the  cause  of  its  increase  is  re¬ 
moved. 

The  registering  of  blood  pressure  is  a 
comparatively  new  procedure  in  medi¬ 
cine  and  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  not 
yet  understood  with  regard  to  it.  It  is 
easy,  with  an  instrument  devised  for  that 
purpose,  to  find  out  what  a  person’s 
blood  pressure  is,  but  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  find  out  just  what  cause  of 
too  high  or  'too  low  pressure  in  a  given 
case  exists.  This  requires  the  skill  of 
the  physician  who  knows  what  various 
causes  may  be,  and  who  can  find  the  one 
or  more  operative  in  the  case  before  him. 

You  will  see  from  this  that  any  book 
professing  to  tell  how  to  cure  high  blood 
pressure  is  being  sold  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses,  unless  it  is  a  book  that  discusses 
all  the  possible  causes  and  the  treatment 
applicable  to  each  one.  Such  a  book 
would  be  of  no  value  to  anyone  but  a 
physician,  for  no  one  but  a  physician 
would  be  able  to  determine  the  cause  in 
a  given  case  and  prescribe  the  appro¬ 
priate  treatment  for  that  case.  It  is  as 
if  some  very  complicated  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  should  refuse  to  work  properly. 
Anyone  could  tell  that  the  machine  did 
not  work,  but  it  might  require  a  skilled 
mechanic  to  find  out  the  reason  and  cor¬ 
rect  it.  The  human  body  is  a  complicated 
machine  and  those  most  skilled  in  its  care 
often  find  themselves  at  loss  to  determine 
the  source  of  some  failure  to  operate  as 
it  should.  I  should  consider  any  book 
advertised  to  tell  how  to  cure  high  blood 
pressure  one  published  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  advantage  of  popular  interest 
in  the  -subject  and,  on  the  face  of  it, 
making  impossible  claims.  If  your  phy¬ 
sician  tells  you  that  you  have  unusually 
high  blood  pressure,  ask  him  why  and 
what  you  can  do  to  remove  the  cause. 
Don’t  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  statement 
as  to  how  -high  the  pressure  of  blood  in 
your  arteries  will  raise  a  column  of 
mercury,  or  how  far  it  will  turn  the 
needle  of  a  dial.  That  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  investigation.  "You  may 
embarrass  your  medical  adviser  but,  if 
he  is  the  kind  that  is  satisfied  with  know¬ 
ing  merely  that  blood  pressure  is  high 
or  low,  he  is  the  kind  that  needs  embar- 


Food  Cabinet  in  a  Well 

Situated  on  my  property  is  an  unused 
45-ft.  well  in  which  I  wish  to  install  a 
cabinet  with  shelves  to  be  used  in  lieu 
of  an  icebox,  arranged  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  lowered  into  the  well.  Placing 
food  of  all  kinds  in  a  covered  pail  is  not 
practical  because  the  various  foods — es¬ 
pecially  butter — absorb  odors  from  other 
food  in  the  same  container.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  was  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some 
time  ago  that  I  noticed  the  description 
of  a  dumb-waiter  arrangement  which  an 
enterprizing  reader  had  installed  in  his 
well.  I  am,  however,  unable  to  locate 
the  article  at  this  time  and  seek  your 
aid.  W.  G.  C.  H. 

New  York. 


rassing. 


M.  B.  D. 


High  Blood  Pressure 

In  the  July  number,  1924.  of  Physical 
Culture  there  is  a  book  advertised  that 
tells  how  to  cure  high  blood  pressure. 
What  do  you  know  about  this?  Is  home 
treatment  worth  a  trial  ?  M.  b.  l. 

Virginia. 

Any  book  that  tells  how  to  cure  high 
blood  pressure  tells  a  good  deal,  for  high 
blood  pressure  is  not  a  disease  but  a 
condition  dependent  upon  many  causes, 
some  removable,  some  not.  It  takes 
pressure  to  force  the  blood  through  ar¬ 
teries,  capillaries  and  veins,  and  the 
heart  exerts  this  force,  therefore,  we  all 
have  blood  pressure.  The  blood  couldn’t 
circulate  without  it.  There  are  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  however,  which  increase 
the  force  which  the  heart  has  to  exert  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  circulation  and 
these  conditions  produce  what  is  called 
high  blood  pressure.  These  conditions 
may  be  due  to  disease  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  or  they 
may  be  disturbances  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  They  may  be  permanent  or  they 
may  be  temporary.  They  may  be  serious 
or  of  little  concern.  No  one  can  tell 
from  the  mere  fact  that  a  blood  pressure 
registering  instrument  reveals  an  un¬ 
usually  high  blood  pressure  what  the 
cause  of  that  increased  pressure  is.  This 
requires  investigation,  with  a  going 


Treatment  for  Rheumatism 

I  have  a  few  questions  about  lameness, 
probably  rheumatism.  I  am  no  longer 
young,  but  my  health  aside  from  the 
lameness  is  excellent.  Both  knees  have 
been  lame  or  weak  for  a  good  while  and 
lately  there  is  pain  and  lameness  near 
the  right  hip.  An  acquaintance  told  of 
good  results  from  the  use,  internally,  of 
olive  oil.  Mould  there  be  any  likelihood 
of  good  from  its  use,  or  would  any  harm 
result?  A  nurse  suggested  aspirin. 
M  ould  that  be  any  use  or  do  any  harm? 
Can  you  suggest  anything  for  internal  or 
external  use  that  might  help  and  would 
do  no  harm  ?  e.  s.  is 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

A  famous  medical  scientist  has  recent¬ 
ly  said  that,  while  we  have  increased  the 
span  of  human  life,  we  have  added  noth¬ 
ing  to  human  happiness  by  doing  it,  for, 
while  we  have  saved  the  young  from  the 
diseases  of  youth,  it  has  been  only  to 
subject  them  to  the  more  torturing  and 
slow  diseases  of  age — and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  that  statement.  Those  who  are 
no  longer  young  can  hardly  expect  to  es¬ 
cape  the  lameness  and  pain  that  afflicts 
those  who  have  exposed  bones,  muscles 
and  joints  to  sunshine  and  storm  for 
many  years.  There  are  things  that  might 
be  suggested  as  at  least  temporary 
measures  of  relief.  Olive  oil  should  do 
no  harm,  if  it  does  no  good.  Aspirin 
often  affords  relief  from  pain,  and  is  safe 
in  moderate  dosage.  All  pain  relievers, 
however,  should  be  taken  with  some  cau¬ 
tion,  even  those  that  are  “entirely  safe.” 
A  good  liniment,  well  rubbed  in,  often  af¬ 
fords  relief,  and  there  are  none  so  cer¬ 
tain  to  cure  as  to  destroy  the  market  for 
all  others.  A  suitable  preparation  of 
salicylate  of  soda,  best  put  up  by  your 
physician,  ds_  as  apt  to  relieve  the  lame¬ 
ness  and  pain  of  “rheumatism”  as  any¬ 
thing,  but  it  is  no  sure  cure.  Neither  is 
anything  else.  Rheumatism  is  a  disease 
of  many  forms  and  dependent  upon  many 
causes.  It  may  be  conquered  sometime, 
but  it  has  not  been  yet,  and  those  who 
think  that,  because  some  particular 
thing  has  helped  them,  they  have  found 
the  long  sought  universal  cure  simply 
need  to  guess  again.  m.  b.  d. 


“I  pulled  off  a  deal  of  importance  yes¬ 
terday,”  on  the  porch  of  the  Peeweecud- 
dyhump  Post  Office  related  Farmer  Fum- 
blegate.  “Sold  my  old  Ford  for  ’leven 
dollars  !”  “You  don't  call  that  a  deal  of 
importance,  do  you?”  questioned  an  ac¬ 
quaintance.  “Don’t  I?  Say,  you  didn’t 
know  that  old  Ford  of  mine,  did  you?” 
— Kansas  City  Star. 
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Horse  and  Cow  Manure 
Compared 

Which  is  the  better  fertilizer  for  vege¬ 
tables,  horse  or  cow  manure?  How  old 
should  either  be  before  using  with  safety? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  H.  I.  M. 

As  between  the  two  kinds  of  manure 
we  should  prefer  horse  manure,  especial¬ 
ly  where  quick  growth  for  early  vege¬ 
tables  is  required.  The  horse  manure  is 
higher  in  nitrogen,  and  is  what  is  called 
a  warm  manure.  That  is,  it  ferments 
rapidly  and  is  quickly  bi’oken  down  in 
a  compost  heap.  It  contains  less  water 
than  cow  manure,  and  its  open  form 
makes  it  easy  for  the  air  to  enter  and 
start  fermentation.  The  cow  manure  is 
considered  slower  and  colder  in  its  ac¬ 
tion,  yet  when  well  fermented  and  prop¬ 
erly  handled  it  will  give  good  results  on 
the  garden,  and  probably  continue  longer 
in  its  effect  than  the  horse  manure.  Mix¬ 
ing  the  two  together  in  a  compost  heap 
makes  a  very  good  combination.  In  such 
a  pile  the  horse  manure  will  act  some¬ 
what  like  kindling  wood  in  a  fire  to  start 
the  heat  and  give  a  quicker  fermentation 
through  the  entire  pile.  By  mixing  the 
two  together  and  working  the  mass  over 
two  or  three  times  you  will  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  months  get  a  good  prod¬ 
uct,  fine  and  crumbly,  easily  distributed 
quickly,  effective  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  continuous  supply  of  plant  food. 
This  would  be  the  better  way  of  handling 
such  manure,  and  if  it  is  used  for  gar¬ 
dening  work  its  effectiveness  would  be 
nearly  doubled  by  the  addition  of  50  lbs. 
of  acid  phosphate  and  25  lbs.  of  muriate 
of  potash  to  the  ton. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — July  11  a  broadcaster 
at  Station  WOK,  Homewood,  Ill.,  was 
killed  by  the  electric  current  when  he 
tried  to  install  a  new  fuse  in  the  bat¬ 
tery  room  without  turning  off  the  cur¬ 
rent.  He  leaned  against  a  pipe,  and 
6,500  volts  passed  through  his  body.  He 
died  in  a  few  minutes. 

Beginning  July  12  the  automobiles  of 
all  New  Jersey  State  Motor  Vehicle  In¬ 
spectors  will  be  equipped  with  first  aid 
kits.  The  innovation  was  announced  by 
State  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner  Dill, 
who  said  that  he  hoped  through  prompt 
action  in  cases  of  emergency  to  reduce 
the  growing  number  of  automobile  fatali¬ 
ties.  In  furtherance  of  his  plan,  Mr. 
Dill  has  arranged  with  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor  McBride,  who  is  a  phy¬ 
sician,  to  give  a  course  of  instruction  in 
first  aid  methods  to  the  inspectors.  The 
course  will  include  practice  as  well  as 
demonstration  of  emergency  <  treatment. 
There  are  many  instances,  said  Mr.  Dill, 
in  which  the  life  of  a  person  figuring  in 
an  auto  crash  may  be  saved  through  the 
stoppage  of  a  blood  flow  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  an  effective  antiseptic. 

Pointing  out  that  there  have  been  more 
than  1,500  dro  wirings  in  New  Jersey  in 
the  last  five  years,  the  State  Department 
of  He'dlth  issued  a  bulletin  J-uly  12,  urg¬ 
ing  that  all  children  be  -taught  to  swim 
and  that  every  care  be  exercised  by 
bathers  and  others  while  in  or  on  the 
water. 

Eight  persons  were  injured,  four  of 
them  children;  75  windows  were  shat¬ 
tered  and  a  sedan  was  demolished  when 
a  time  bomb  exploded  in  the  automobile 
of  Barney ,  Singer,  39  years  old,  of  10S 
Christie  Avenue,  Clifton,  as  he  was  driv¬ 
ing  in  the  Botany  district  of  Clifton, 
N.  J.,  July  12.  The  police  believe  a 
bootleg  feud  was  responsible  for  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  but  Singer  refuses  to  make  any 
statement.  His  garage  had  been  raided 
several  times  by  prohibition  agents  as 
an  illegal  distillery. 

Wilbur  A.  Brown,  170  Broadway,  New 
York,  a  jewelry  salesman,  reported 
July  12  that  he  had  been  held  up  in  his 
room  in  the  Congress  Hotel,  on  Michigan 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  and  robbed  of  $75,- 
000  in  unset  diamonds  and  other  jewels. 

John  W.  Weeks,  former  Secretary  of 
War  and  former  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  died  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  July  12. 
He  was  'born  on  a  farm  near  Lancaster 
in  1S60,  became  a  country  school  teacher 
at  17,  went  to  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  at  IS  and  resigned  from  the 
service  two  years  later.  He  served  in 
the  Spanish  War,  entered  banking,  and 
became  wealthy,  being  prominent  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  political  circles. 

Four  terrific  explosions,  caused  by 
lightning  striking  a  powder  magazine  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Ammunition 
Depot,  Lake  Denmark,  N.  T.,  shook  the 
country  for  30  miles  around,  tore  houses 
from  their  foundations,  hurled  automo¬ 
biles  off  the  highways  and  darkened 
the  sky  with  burning  debris  and  smoke. 
From  his  vacation  place  in  Long  Island, 


Secretary  of  War  Davis  made  a  flying 
visit  to  the  devastated  area.  With  army 
officers,  he  estimated  the  damage  to  the 
Picatinny  Arsenal,  where  several  build¬ 
ings  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  others 
ruined  by  naval  shells,  at  $5,000,000.  On 
the  Lake  Denmark  Arsenal,  15  or  IS 
buildings  of^  the  more  than  200  were 
standing.  Naval  men  said  more  than 
$80,000,000  worth  of  TNT,  smokeless 
powder  and  big  gun  shells  had  gone  up 
in  red  flash  and  smoke.  The  total  dam¬ 
age  is  expected  to  exceed  $100,000,000, 
for  the  mining  village  of  Mount  Hope  vir¬ 
tually  was  wiped  out  and  other  nearby 
communities  suffered  heavily.  Newspa¬ 
permen  who  made  a  tour  through  the 
region  compared  it  to  battle-stricken 
France  and  Belgium.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  the  actual  loss  of  life  is 
known.  July  13  21  'bodies  had  been 
found,  and  nine  persons  were  known  to 
be  missing.  Completion  of  an  initial 
survey  of  the  area  devastated  by  the  ex¬ 
plosions  at  the  Lake  Denmark  Naval 
Arsenal  disclosed  July  12  that  from  350 
to  400  families  were  practically  homeless, 
50  dwellings  had  been  destroyed  and 
from  350  to  425  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
paired  or  virtually  rebuilt.  The  arsenals 
were  established  nearly  40  years  ago 
when  the  district  was  almost  deserted. 
In  recent  years  it  has  become  the  center 
of  a  great  Summer  population.  Towns 
and  villages  have  been  built  almost  to 
the  edge  of  the  arsenal  sites.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Wilbur  said  that  all  known 
precautions  against  such  a  catastrophe 
had  been  taken  by  the  Navy  Department. 
The  exact  cause  of  the  disaster  will  be 
taken  up  by  a  naval  inquiry,  which,  he 
said,  would  be  convened  to  investigate 
every  phase  of  the  disaster. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York,  which  has  been 
hampered  by  a  strike  since  July  5,  hit 
back  at  its  striking  employes  July  13  by 
serving  papers  in  a  suit  asking  that  they 
be  permanently  enjoined  from  interfering 
with  the  business  of  the  company  and 
that  $239,000  damages  for  lost  revenues 
be  assessed  against  their  organization  and 
62  of  its  members.  The  basic  precedents 
for  the  suit  are  the  Danbury  hatters’ 
case,  in  which  the  homes  and  bank  ac¬ 
counts  of  striking  hatters  of  Danbury, 
Conn.,  were  attached  to  satisfy  judg¬ 
ments  obtained  by  an  employer,  and  the 
Ilitchman  case  against  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  upholding  the  sanctity  of  a 
contract  binding  men  not  to  join  a  union. 

WASHINGTON— Secretary  Hoover  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  was  prac¬ 
tically  stripped  of  all  control  over  radio 
by  a  ruling  made  July  S  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice.  In  an  opinion  rendered 
in  response  to  a  request  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  the  Department 
of  Justice  ruled  the  government  is  with¬ 
out  power  to  make  any  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  broadcasting  or  other  radio  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  absence  of  specific  laws  from 
Congress.  Because  of  the  failure  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  enact  either  the  White  bill, 
which  would  place  radio  control  in  the 
■hands  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
or  the  Dill  bill,  providing  for  a  special 
commission,  Secretary  Hoover  sought  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  so  the 
status  of  Federal  regulation  of  radio 
might  be  cleared  up.  The  opinion  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
sweeping,  and  in  the  judgment  of  ex¬ 
perts  practicably  voids  most  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  regulations  imposed  heretofore  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Most  of 
the  power  and  authority  exercised  by  the 
department,  however,  has  been  at  the 
suggestion  of  conventions  of  broadcasters 
and  others  interested  in  the  radio  indus¬ 
try  and  had  no  ’sanction  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Development  of  the  potash  deposits  in 
Texas  under  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000  voted  by  the  last  Congress  will  be 
undertaken  during  the  Summer,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  Hoover  announced 
July  8.  The  preliminary  surveys  will  be 
made  by  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  Geological  Survey.  The  de- 
tennination  of  the  government  authori¬ 
ties  to  expedite  this  work  is  based  upon 
conclusive  information  that  the  Franco- 
German  potash  agency  lias  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  the  potash  industry  of  the 
world  and  has  absolute  control  over 
prices.  Secretary  Hoover  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  must  have  a  pot¬ 
ash  industry  of  its  own  to  defeat  the 
plans  of  the  monopoly. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  re¬ 
cent  session  of  Congress  were  $4,409,377,- 
454,  or  $470,886,681  more  than  those  of 
the  previous  session,  but  only  $273,603,- 
305  greater  when  the  amounts  granted  at 
each  term  for  the  Postal  Service,  which 
uses  its  revenue  to  pay  part  of  its  ex¬ 
pense,  are  deducted.  The  estimates  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  were  $4,416,179,- 
454,  but  were  cut  $6,802,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.The  domestic 
Narcissus  bulb  quarantine  proposed  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  bulb  flies  and  eel- 
worm  pests  was  signed  July  3  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  Jardine  to  become 
effective  July  15,  1926.  The  quarantine 
applies  only  to  the  American-grown  bulb 
crop,  but  involves  commercial  growers, 
shippers,  and  handlers  of  domestic  Nar¬ 
cissus  bulbs  in  every  State  and  district 
of  the  United  States.  It  provides  for 
the  movement  of  the  bulbs  only  after 


inspection  and  certification.  Bulbs  found 
free  from  infestation  will  be  certified 
for  interstate  movement.  Bulbs  found 
to  be  infested  will  not  be  allowed  in  in¬ 
terstate  movement  until  disinfected  or 
treated  under  the  direction  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  an  inspector.  Persons  in¬ 
tending  to  move  harvested  bulbs  inter¬ 
state  should  make  application  for  inspec¬ 
tion  to  the  plant  quarantine  inspector 
of  the  State  concerned  as  far  as  possible 
in  advance  of  the  probable  date  of  ship¬ 
ment. 

The  purchase  by  the  various  govern¬ 
ment  departments  of  American  grown 
seed  for  general  use  for  lawn  purposes 
would  be  made  mandatory  upon  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  under  the  terms  of  a  bill  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  House  just  before  it  ad¬ 
journed  by  Rep.  MacGregor  of  New 
York.  _  The  measure  provides  that  here¬ 
after,  in  the  making  of  contracts  for,  or 
the  purchase  of,  goods,  articles  or  mater¬ 
ials  for  the  use  of  the  government  within 
the  United  States,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  articles  of  the  growth,  produc¬ 
tion  and  manufacture  bf  the  United 
States  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  head 
of  the  department  making  such  contracts 
or  purchases  that  the  bid  or  price  is  un¬ 
reasonable. 

James  E.  Lough,  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  must  pay  $7,650  because  his  rabid 
dog  bit  two  children,  one  of  whom  died 
from  the^  attack,  a  jury  found  at  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  when  a  verdict  was 
handed  up  before  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  Seeger.  George  Benz,  of  570  Pel¬ 
ham  Road,  New  Rochelle,  charged  that 
through  the  negligence  of  Prof.  Ixmgh, 
of  Pelham,  and  his  brother.  William  H. 
Lough,  of  New  Rochelle,  Norman  Benz, 
six,  was  killed  by  the  dog  and  Anna 
Benz,  four,  was  seriously  injured.  The 
jury  gave  Benz  $7,500  for  tiie  death  of 
Norman,  and  $150  for  injuries  suffered 
by  Anna.  The  death  of  Norman  Benz 
had  the  direct  result  of  causing  the  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  to 
place  a  dog  quarantine  on  Westchester 
County  which  is  still  in  effect. 


“How  did  you  find  the  traffic  when  you 
were  in  New  York?’’  “Gosh,  there  were 
so  many  automobiles  that  I  never  saw 
the  traffic.” — Life. 
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Big  Money  in  custom  pressing  if  you 
install  a  Farquhar  Cider  Press.  Apple 
Growers  in  your  community  will  keep 
the  press  busy  through  the  entire  season. 
— and  you  will  have  a  profitable  income 
each  year. 
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with  a  nation-wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in 
your  neighborhood  will  tell  you 
whether  we  are  fair  and  square. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  their 
names. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog. 
Then  order  soon  to  get  your 
share  of  our  guaranteed  “True- 
to-Nanie”  stock.  We  have  no 
agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1169  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 
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For  Summer  and  Fall  Planting 
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bury  Bel  Is,  Phlox,  Bleeding  Heart,  Hardy Ageratum, 
Gaillardia,  Hardy  Candytuft,  Lilies,  Oriental  and 
Iceland  Poppy,  Spice  Pink  and  75  other  varieties  of 
perennial  flower  plants,  all  perfectly  hardy,  living 
out  doors  during  winter.  Also  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant 
plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants,  for  fall  planting. 
Catalog  Free.  narry  1,  Squires  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 
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Strawberry  Plants 


Strong,  pot-grown  plants  of  Howard,  Dunlap  and 
Sample,  at  $1.25  per  25:  S4.00  per  100:  S35.00  per 
1,000.  Plant  In  August  and  September  and  pick  berries 
from  them  next  June.  Complete  catalog  of  nursery 
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—we  will  send  prepaid  bottle  and  atomizer. 
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Garden  and  Farm  Notes 


Cabbage,  Diseases  and 
Their  Control 

Part  II 

Damping-off. — This  is  a  disease  of 
young  seedlings,  and  may  he  caused  by 
any  one  of  several  species  of  fungi.  It 
occurs  mostly  in  the  seed  bed,  where 
plants  are  growing  in  a  crowded 
condition.  The  disease  usually  attacks 
the  seedling  on  the  stem  at  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  soou  after  it  comes  through 
the  ground.  It  soon  girdles  the  stem  and 
destroys  the  epidermis.  The  plant  finally 
topples  over  and  dies.  Preventive  rather 
than  curative  measures  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  disease.  Since  it  may 
result  from  spores  carried  on  the  seed, 
it  is  best  to  disinfect  the  seed  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  precaution.  Any  method  that  will 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  too  much 
moisture  in  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
reduce  the  humidity  of  the  air  above  the 
plants  is  advantageous  in  preventing 
damping-off.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  practicing  the  following  suggestions: 
The  upper  layer  of  the  soil  should  be 
frequently  stirred.  A  free  circulation  of 
air  above  the  plants,  and  exposure  to 
sunshine,  should  be  permitted.  The  plants 
should  be  watered  in  the  morning  in 
preference  to  the  late  afternoon  or  eve¬ 
ning.  A  layer  of  fine  heated  sand 
sprinkled  between  the  rows  is  beneficial. 

Yellows. — Plants  infected  with  the 
yellows  usually  show  the  characteristic 
symptoms  in  two  to  four  weeks  after 
transplanting,  but  the  disease  may  ap¬ 
pear  earlier  in  the  seed  bed.  The  para¬ 
site  first  injures  the  fibrous  root  system 
and  thus  stunts  the  plants  and  gives 
them  a  lifeless  yellowish  green  color. 
This  color  deepens  to  a  dark  brown  with 
the  progress  of  the  disease  but  not  to  a 
deep  black,  as  in  the  case  of  black-rot. 
The  yellowed  plants  early  shed  their 
lower  leaves  while  making  a  weak  at¬ 
tempt  to  continue  growth  above.  Dis¬ 
infection  of  the  seed  by  corrosive  subli* 
mate  reduces  the  danger  of  bringing  the 
disease  to  a  new  district.  The  parasite 
persists  indefinitely  in  the  soil,  however, 
if  once  introduced.  .  Sanitary  measures 
and  crop  rotation  are  recommended,  but 
these  alone  do  not  suffice  to  control  the 
disease.  Steam  sterilization  of  seed-bed 
soil  may  be  practiced,  but,  of  course,  for 
extensive  field  operation  this  cannot  be 
done.  The  only  safety,  therefore,  lies 
either  in  planting  the  crop  on  disease-free 
land,  or  else  in  planting  only  yellows- 
resistant  varieties,  such  as  the  Danish 
Ballhead.  All  Seasons  and  Brunswick. 

Cabbage  Apiiis. — This  is  a  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  pest,  and  often  causes  serious 
damage  not  only  to  cabbage  but  to  cauli¬ 
flower,  kale,  turnips,  Brussels  sprouts, 
etc.  It  is  frequently  held  in  check  by 
cold  weather  or  driving  rains,  but  in 
many  seasons,  when  there  is  a  lack  of 
these  conditions,  the  insect  multiplies 
very  rapidly.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  killing  of  this  insect  by 
spraying,  because  the  colonies  of  aphis 
are  usually  on  the  underside  !of  the 
leaves,  or  are  protected  by  the  compact 
foliage  of  the  growing  head.  Further,  the 
aphis  colonies  cause  the  leaves  to  curl, 
rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  reach 
them  with  spray.  But  the  cloud  of  dust 
blown  into  the  plant  entirely  surrounds 
it,  and  the  fine  particles  drift  in  among 
the  infested  leaves,  reaching  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  aphis.  A  5  per  cent  mix¬ 
ture  is  about  the  right  strength  for  this 
insect ;  it  is  made  by  mixing  12  lbs.  of 
hydrated  lime  with  10  ounces  of  nicotine 
sulphate.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
dust  it  is  very  important  that  the  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  carrier.  Two  applications  are  gen¬ 
erally  sufficent.  It  should  be  applied 
when  there  is  very  little  air  stirring,  as 
the  longer  the  dust  remains  around  the 
infested  plant,  the  more  likely  the  in¬ 
sects  are  to  be  killed  by  the  fumes. 

The  Green  Worm. — This  pest  can  be 
eradicated  with  the  same  spray  as  used 
for  the  aphis,  also  a  weak  solution  of 
Paris  green  (1  oz.  to  5  gals,  water)  be¬ 
fore  head  forms. 

Cabbage  Maggot. — This  insect  causes 
a  great  deal  of  damage  not  only  to  cab¬ 
bage,  but  also  to  cauliflower,  radishes 
and  turnips.  The  maggot  is  the  larva  of 
a  small  fly  about  one-fifth  inch  in  length, 
resembling  the  common  house-fly.  The 
fly  appears  about  May  1  and  deposits  a 
very  small  white  egg  on  the  soil  at  the 
base  of  the  plants  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
plant  bed.  In  four  to  10  days,  according 
to  the  weather  conditions,  the  eggs  hatch 
into  very  small  maggots  that  crawl  to 
the  base  of  the  plant  and  feed  on  the 
roots,  and  finally  bore  their  way  into  the 
stem  and  main  root.  The  effect  on  the 
plant  is  a  slight  wilting  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  the  leaves  show  a  marked 
bluish  ca-st.  The  wilting  and  the  blue 
color  of  the  leaves  increase  as  the  mag¬ 
gots  feed,  until  finally  the  plant  dies. 
The  maggot  becomes  full-grown  in  Nthree 
to  four  weeks,  works  its  way  into  the 
S'oil  and  passes  through  a  pupa  stage 
from  which  the  fly  emerges  in  12  to  18 
days,  so  that  three  or  four  broods  may 
be  expected  each  season.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  methods  tried  by  which 
this  pest  can  be  controlled.  Tar  paper 
pads  are  very  effective,  but  are  not  very 


popular,  as  they  are  more  expense  and 
trouble  than  tar  and  sand  or  corrosive 
sublimate.  Tar  and  sand  mixture  is 
made  by  thoroughly  mixing  one  bushel 
of  sand  and  one  quart  of  water-gas  tar. 
The  mixture  should  be  made  at  least  one 
week  previous  to  its  application  to  allow 
the  tar  to  dry  on  the  sand  as  the  burning 
of  the  plants  has  sometimes  occurred 
when  the  mixture  has  been  applied  while 
wet.  The  tar  and  sand  is  applied  at 
the  rate  of  a  tablespoon  to  a  plant,  but 
not  touching  it.  This  method  has  not 
been  generally  adopted  by  growers  in  this 
section.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  surest  and  least  expensive  of 
the  three  methods,  but  great  Care  must  be 
exercised  in  making  the  solution  and 
applying  it  or  it  will  injure  the  plants; 
1_  oz.  of  crystal  corrosive  sublimate  is 
dissolved  in  10  gals,  of  water.  About 
one-half  gill  of  this  solution  is  applied 
around  the  base  of  a  plant  with  cup  or 
sprayer  with  piece  of  pipe  attached.  The 
first  application  is  made  as  soon  as  the 
plants  strike  root,  the  second  about  two 
weeks  after.  This  is  a  deadly  poison  and 
should  be  handled  with  great  care. 

WILLIAM  PERKINS. 


Trouble  with  Asters; 
Amaryllis 

What  can  I  do  for  my  aster  plants? 
.  hey  are  about  G  in.  high,  and  are  curl¬ 
ing  up.  I  cannot  detect  any  insect.  They 
aie  in  good  garden  soil.  I  also  have  a  lot 
of  hybrid  Amaryllis  raised  from  seed. 
8ome  of  the  bulbs  are  seven  years  old 
tind  have  never  bloomed ;  (have  had  a 
good  deal  of  advice  from  florists  and 
gardeners,  but  cannot  get  them  to  bloom, 
lhey  just  grow  and  multiply,  seem  to 
stand  a  good  deal  of  neglect,  but  will  not 
bloom  no  matter  what  I  do  to  them. 

Kent,  Wash.  mrs.  h.  h.  w. 

Regarding  the  aster  plants,  two  pos¬ 
sible  troubles  are  suggested.  One  is  the 
disease  known  as  yellows,  the  other  is 
root  aphis.  Yellows  is  an  obscure  dis¬ 
ease,  which  seems  more  likely  to  affect 
transplanted  plants  than  those  sown  in 
the  place  where  the  plant  is  to  remain. 
It  also  appears  on  old  ground,  where 
asters  have  been  grown  before,  but  it 
seems  to  result  from  irregular  moisture 
supply,  or  some  check  in  growth,  rather 
than  from  specific  disease.  The  root 
aphis  is  very  likely  to  cause  the  appear¬ 
ance  described  and  this  insect  may  be 
present,  especially  if  you  see  many  ants 
working  around  the  asters,  for  this  busy 
and  intelligent,  little  creature  has  an  ex¬ 
asperating  habit  of  colonizing  aphides 
both  above  and  below  ground,  like 
shepherds  herding  their  sheep.  If  you 
can  draw  some  of  the  soil  away  from 
the  root  of  an  affected  plant  you  can  see 
the  insects  congregated  there.  Do  not 
set  asters  in  the  same  place  another  year; 
rotation  of  crops  is  helpful.  Clear  up 
and  burn  crop  remnants  in  the  Fall,  and 
give  Fall  cultivation,  which  disturbs  ants 
caring  for  aphis  eggs,  and  also  helps  to 
control  _  other  insects.  Destroy  ants’ 
nests  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  as  often 
advised  in  our  columns.  Stirring  tobacco 
dust  in  the  soil  when  setting  the  plants 
is  also  (helpjul. 

The  Amaryllis  requires  a  rest  period, 
and  if  you  keep  your  bulbs  in  active 
growth  all  the  year  round  this  may  prob¬ 
ably  account  for  the  lack  of  bloom.  Prin¬ 
cipal  growth  is  made  in  Summer ;  they 
should  then  be  kept  rather  dry  until 
about  the  first  of  January,  when  they 
should  start  into  growth.  If  repotting 
is  required,  it  may  be  done  in  Fall,  after 
the  active  Summer  growth  is  over.  The 
best  soil  for  an  Amaryllis  is  a  heavy 
loam  enriched  with  well-rotted  cow  ma¬ 
nure  and  bone  dust.  We  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  culture  of  Amaryllis  in 
your  section,  but  judge  it  is  grown  in 
pots,  as  with  us.  In  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  this  plant  grows  and  matures 
vigorously  in  the  open  field. 


Rust  on  Gladiolus 

Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  for  my 
Gladiolus?  The  tips  dry  up  and  gradual¬ 
ly  more  of  the  leaf.  w.  Ii.  G. 

Kittanning,  Pa. 

The  trouble  with  your  Gladiolus  leaves 
is  rust,  which  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
local  causes  rather  than  true  disease. 
The  foliage  is  very  susceptible  to  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions.  Smoke  from  fac¬ 
tories,  blowing  over  the  plants,  will  cause 
it.  In  some  cases  the  smoke  includes 
specially  noxious  gases,  one  example  be¬ 
ing  where  a  pottery,  through  the  salt 
thrown  into  the  kilns  to  glaze  the  ware, 
released  chlorine  gas  which  was  fatal 
to  Gladiolus  plants.  A  study  of  your 
local  conditions  may  tell  you  where  the 
trouble  lies.  You  may  have  had  poor 
growing  weather,  cold  and  dry,  which 
would  also  interfere  with  growth.  Con¬ 
stant  cultivation  will  give  the  plants  a 
chance  to  outgrow  the  trouble. 


“Last  night  a  girl  called  me  an  ‘impe¬ 
cunious  barracuda.’  ”  “Didn’t  you  resent 
it?”  ‘<No;  it  wasn’t  until  I  got  home 
that  I  realized  that  the  name  was  high¬ 
brow  for  ‘a  poor  fish.’  ” — Boston  Trans¬ 
cript. 


Like  Their  Work 


When  you 
need  a 
chilled  plow 
specify 
Syracuse 


You’ll 


This  Sulky  is 
Easy  On  Horses 


The  No.  2/0  takes  either  Syracuse 
Chilled  or  John  Deere  Steel 
Bottoms,  suiting  it  for 
any  soil  condition 


The  rolling  landside  on 
the  John  Deere-Syracuse 
No.  210  Sulky  carries  the 
rear  weight  and  makes  the 
plow  pull  lighter  and  run 
steadier  than  any  other 
plow  of  its  type.  You  can 
plow  more  acres  in  a  day 
and  do  better  work  with 
the  all-wheel-carried  No. 
210. 

Front  furrow  wheel  cas¬ 
ters  and  causes  plow  to 
run  at  uniform  depth  even 
when  turning  square  cor¬ 
ners. 


Walking  Plows 
For  Any  Soil 

John  Deere-Syracuse  Plows 
of  the  No.  1441  Series  combine 
all  the  best  features  of  Syracuse 
construction.  Use  with  either 
chilled  or  steel  shares  as  soil  re¬ 
quires.  Detachable  shin  piece. 
Die-dropped  malleable  frog. 
Perfect  fitting  joints — no  clog¬ 
ging. 


Write  for  literature  telling  why  John  Deere-Syracuse  Chilled 
Plows  last  longer  and  do  better  work.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Folder  &L-5  37. 
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THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 
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The  Cu  tier  That  Does  Not  Clo#" 

^^V*OUR  new  feeding  device  is  a  great  addi- 
/  tion,”  writes  E.  M.  Smith,  Southboro, 
Mass.  Mr.  Smith  refers  to  our  steel 
r  third  roll  and  positive-action  traveling  apron  which 
save  one  man  and  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Cutter.  “The  machine  is  easy  to  get  around  and 
set  up,”  he  continues,  “and  works  with  little  power 
compared  to  other  cutters.” 

If  you  have  a  silo,  you  need  a  Papec  Cutter  to  fill  it  at  the  right 
time  and  at  least  cost.  There's  a  size  to  fit  your  power  at  a  price  that 
makes  the  Papec  the  best  buy  in  ensilage  cutters. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Over  50  Distri¬ 
buting  Centers 
Assure  Prompt 
Service. 


f  T/ourJYsighb  or  Has  One-Ask  Him' 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is'written  in'three’parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters 

PART  TWO— Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products,  fn  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


If  there  ever  was  an  ideal  hay  day 
(I  am  speaking  for  the  hay  and  not  for 
the  hay-makers),  it  came  this  year  on 
July  10.  The  sun  beat  down  with  a  fierce 
heat,  and  a  sharp  little  wind  blew  down 
from  the  hills.  '  It  did  not  bring  relief, 
but  seemed  to  make  the  sun’s  rays  even 
more  penetrating.  There  was  a  big  load 
of  hay  standing  in  the  barn,  and  several 
tons  more  in  windrows  down  on  the  low¬ 
er  farm.  To  take  a  quick  glance  at  the 
sky  most  people  would  say  that  a  hay¬ 
maker  in  New  Jersey  was  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  rain  as  the  average  traveler 
in  the  Sahara  desert.  Yet  the  weather 
report  indicated  “probably  thunder  show¬ 
ers  at  night,”  and  when  you  looked  care¬ 
fully  you  could  see  off  north  some  little 
clouds  that  might  be  called  the  bacteria 
of  a  storm.  The  wise  hay-maker  takes 
no  chances  when  his  hay  is  ready.  We 
do  not  claim  .to  4>e  particularly  wise,  but 
the  place  for  well-cured  hay  is  in  the 
barn. 

We  took  our  barn  as  we  found  it  when 
we  bought  -the  place.  It  is  built  on  the 
old-fashioned  plan — a  wide  driveway  in 
the  center  with  deep  mows  on  each  side 
with  horse  stalls  under  the  mows.  Just 
before  we  came  here  someone  built  a 
platform  or  'floor  between  the  mows  up 
over  the  central  driveway.  There  is  a 
big  square  hole  in  this  upper  floor  through 
which  the  hay  is  taken  in.  We  built  a 
track  running  the  length  of  the  barn  un¬ 
der  the  ridge,  and  put  in  a  carrier  and 
fork  so  that  hay  can  be  taken  up  through 
this  opening  and  carried  to  either  mow. 
The  load  still  on  the  wagon  stood  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  hole  in  the  platform. 

£  ❖  ❖  ❖ 

Karl  mounted  the  load  and  drove  the 
harpoon  fork  deep  down  into  the  hay. 
Old  Broker  stood  outside  ready  to  pull  the 
hay  up.  At  the  word  Philip  hooked  onto 
the  rope  and  the  old  horse  started  down 
the  barnyard.  Karl  stepped  to  one  side, 
for  if  anything  should  break  that  har¬ 
poon  would  come  down  and  spear  a  man 
as  calmly  as  a  whaler  would  throw  his 
harpoon  into  a  whale.  It  seemed  as  if 
that,  hay  was  loath  to  leave  the  wagon. 
Like  a  lazy  boy  roused  on  a  hot  morning, 
it  was  well  content  to  remain  on  the  wa¬ 
gon-bed.  It  seemed  to  reach  out  and 
twist  its  long  fingers  into  the  liay-rack. 
But,  Broker  put  his  big  shoulders  into  the 
collar  and  the  harpoon  held  tight  and  the 
hay  had  to  come.  But  the  fork  had  bit¬ 
ten  off  more  than  it  could  handle.  The 
hole  in  the  platform  was  not  quite  large 
enough,  and  part  of  the  load  shook  it¬ 
self  free  and  came  tumbling  back  on  the 
wagon.  The  harpoon  took  a  firmer  bite 
on  what  was  left  and  it  went  sliding 
along  the  track  over  the  mow.  When 
Karl  pulled  the  trip  rope  it  fell — as  if 
determined  to  be  contrary — in  the  wrong 
place.  How  easily  it  might  have  rolled 
down  where  we  wanted  it,  but  it  seemed 
determined  to  make  trouble,  and  we  had 
to  climb  up  with  forks  and  prod  it  into 
doing  its  duty !  Then  back  came  the 
fork,  and  this  time  it  got  such  a  grip  that 
when  Broker  started  it  seemed  as  if  half 
the  load  jumped  up  into  the  air.  Broker 
belongs  to  that  great,  patient  breed  of 
horses  which,  for  long  _  centuries  in 
Europe,  has  known  nothing  but  hard 
work.  Hitch  him  up  to  a  house  and  tell 
him. to  go  and  no  matter  how  hopeless  the 
task  may  be,  he  will  pull  until  something 
breaks.  His  partner,  Tom,  has  some¬ 
where  back  in  his  pedigree  a  drop  of 
warmer  blood — a  trace  of  speed  and 
spirit  — -  ill  fitting  his  great  feet  and 
clumsy  limbs. 

:jc  V  $  'e 

It  is  well  to  give  Broker  a  little  of  the 
advantage  in  hitching  to  the  double  tree, 
as  all  he  knows  is  to  pull.  Tom,  with 
his  keener  brain,  might  otherwise  take 
advantage  of  him.  It  would  seem  that  if 
we  are  to  have  co-operation  anywhere  it 
ought  to  be  found  where  horses  or  men 
are  supposed  to  pull  together.  Yet  we 
all  know  that  there  are  smart  humans 
like  Tom,  who  unless  they  are  held  back 
a  little  by  law  or  harness,  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  and  make  the  other  fellow  do 
more  than  his  share.  Is  there  any  such 
thing  in  the  world  as  human  equality? 
It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  natural  law 
of  society  that  the  strong,  patient,  ox-like 
man  or  horse  should  be  given  the  hardest 
and  most  uncomfortable  jobs.  In  my  boy¬ 
hood  days,  before  we  shifted  the  burden 
of  unloading  hay  upon  the  horse,  they 
always  put  the  boy  or  some  dull-witted 
man  up  in  the  hot  haymow  and  then 
tried  to  bury  him  by  pitching  great  fork¬ 
fuls  for  him  to  handle.  I  knew  one  such 
boy  who  used  his  brains  by  leading  the 
bull  up  into  the  haymow  and  leading 
him  around  to  tread  the  hay  down. 

After  unloading  the  men  hitched  the 
horses  to  the  wagon  and  drove  down  after 
another  load.  The  sun  was  burning  hot 
by  this  time.  The  wind  was  driving  the 
heated  air  through  those  windows.  I 
doubt  if  any  finer  specimen  of  dried  grass 
ever  went  into  a  barn.  It  was  new  seed¬ 
ing  of  Timothy  and  Alsike  clover.  The  Al- 
sike  was  just  about  at  its  best,  while  the 
Timothy  was  not  quite  ripe.  A  small 
quantity  of  Orchard  grass  had  worked 
in  with  a  few  daisies  and  some  fragrant 
wild  grass  scattered  through.  It  smelled 
like  tea.  This  lower  field  is  down  by  the 
brook,  and  there  is  a  fringe  of  trees 
around  it,  so  that  the  sun  strikes  down 


with  great  heat.  It  seems  doubtful  to 
me  if  those  men  who  went  down  into  the 
fiery  furnace  could  have  been  much  hot¬ 
ter  than  our  folks  were  as  they  threw 
this  fragrant  fodder  on  the  wagon.  I 
started  with  my  fork  into  this  furnace, 
but  my  daughter  called  me  back.  Her 
mother  is  off  on  a  little  vacation,  so  this 
young  woman  assumes  responsibility. 

“You  have  no  business  in  the  liayfield 
on  such  a  day  as  this,”  she  said.  “You 
are  too  soft  for  such  work  right  now. 
Here  you  are  telling  people  how  to  start 
a  child  so  he  wall  live  to  be  100  years 
old.  This  hot  sun  would  fry  out  any  un¬ 
trained  centenarian.  Better  keep  in  the 
shade.”  That  was  about  the  tenor  of  her 
remarks  and  though  it  seemed  like  a  base 
surrender  to  the  elements  I  knew  she 
was  right.  No  man  had  any  business  to 
pitch  hay  out  in  that  hot  sun  unless  lie 
had  been  trained  for  it.  As  well  think 
of  putting  some  soft-fleshed  clerk  with 
flabby  flesh  and  muscles  into  the  ring 
with  Dempsey  or  Berlenbacli.  So,  tak¬ 
ing  my  light  hoe  for  a  cane  I  moved 
around  looking  things  over. 


Say,  but  it  was  hot !  The  ground  was 
parched — baked  to  a  brick  or  dry  and 
loose  as  powder.  Our  vineyard  is  on  a 
rocky  ledge.  The  cover  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat  was  crimped  and  curled  with  the 
heat,  yet  the  grapevines  were  green  and 
fresh — showing  no  signs  of  drought.  How 
is  it  possible  for  a  grapevine  to  play  the 
part  of  camel  in  this  way?  The  root 
system  does  not  seem  large  or  extensive, 


yet  the  vines  laugh  at  this  heat  and 
drought  and  keep  green  and  growing.  Up 
near  one  of  our  houses  is  a  large  spread¬ 
ing  vine.  Ivarl  keeps  his  dog  chained 
near  it,  and  this  dog  has  scratched  and 
beaten  the  soil  around  this  vine  as  hard 
and  smooth  as  a  rock.  Yet  the  vine,  even 
in  this  dry  time,  is  as  large  and  fine  as 
any  I  have  ever  seen.  .  .  .  The  potato 

crop  is  the  best  we  have  ever  had  at  this 
season  The  bugs  are  beginning  to  work, 
and  we  must  dust  them  early  next  week. 
Perhaps  I  made  a  mistake  in  taking  my 
own  advice  against  planting  too  heavily. 
Prices  are  keeping  up  well,  and  thus  far 
reports  of  this  year’s  crop  are  unfavor¬ 
able.  July  and  August  may  change  that. 
Through  the  center  of  our  potato  field 
appeared  a  crop  of  some  light-colored 
plants  which  outstripped  the  potato  vines 
in  growth.  They  proved  to  be  artichokes 
from  last  year’s  crop.  It  seems  impossi¬ 
ble  to  dig  this  crop  all  out,  and  they  keep 
sprouting  up  here  and  there.  I  can  easily 
see  that  if  they  are  let  alone  these  arti¬ 
chokes  will  run  all  over  the  farm.  A 
drove  of  hogs  might  dig  them  out.  Un¬ 
der  ordinary  conditions  I  could  not  ad¬ 
vise  planting  them.  Here  on  July  10  I 
find  a  fair  crop  of  strawberries  still  on 
hand.  The  variety  is  Gandy.  That  is 
the  latest  variety  we  have.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  best  suited  to  rather  heavy 
moist  soil — yet  here  it  is  in  this  dry  spell 
still  shelling  out  big  berries  and  likely  to 
keep  it  up  for  a  week  longer.  The  “June 
drop”  of  fruit  this  year  has  been  very 
heavy — due  perhaps  to  the  dry  weather. 
Some  varieties  are  worse  than  others — 
like  some  men  who  quit  the  job  when 
things  look  bad — while  others  dig  in 
harder  when  trouble  comes.  .  .  .  Here 

comes  a  man  after  cherries.  We  have  de¬ 
veloped  quite  a  “self-service”  trade  in 
handling  this  crop.  People  come  and 
pick  the  fruit  themselves.  They  pay  by 
the  quart  with  price  of  picking  taken  out, 
or  bargain  at  so  much  per  tree.  It  is  a 
good  way  to  dispose  of  cherries  if  you  can 
watch  the  pickers.  Some  people  tell  me 
they  sell  strawberries  in  the  same  way, 
but  there  is  danger  of  ruining  the  plants 
when  Tom,  Dick  and  Mary  get  at  them. 

•!>  v  v  •!•  'c 

Dinner  was  a  light  meal — mostly  vege¬ 
tables  and  berries.  The  sun  burned  hot¬ 
ter  than  ever  as  the  men  started  once 
more  for  the  hayfield.  Under  this  great 
nuisance  of  daylight  saving  we  must  start 
work  in  the  afternoon  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  Off  in  the  northwest  I 
noticed  those  clouds.  They  seemed  larger 
and  darker.  Perhaps  that  weather  man 
was  right  after  all.  It  would  be  a  shame 


to  have  any  of  that  beautiful  hay  soaked. 
So  while  the  young  folks  were  not  look¬ 
ing  I  got  my  fork  and  went  down  to  help 
them  pitch  on  the  last  load.  It  was  a 
big  one.  Tom  and  Broker  worked  around 
among  the  haycocks  and  Phillip  and  I 
tossed  them  on.  This  last  field  is  near 
the  road,  and  the  cars  went  dashing  by 
us.  Old  Broker  Song  ago  gave  up  any 
thought  of  competing  with  an  automobile 
but  that  warmer  blooded  ancestor  back 
in  Tom’s  pedigree  was  putting  vain 
thoughts  in  that  big  gray  head.  One 
could  imagine  Tom  remarking  to  his  part¬ 
ner  : 

“I’ve  a  notion  to  kick  myself  free  from 
this  harness  and  go  out  there  to  show 
that  big  smelling  thing  a  few  tricks  about 
travel.  I  can  pull  him  and  his  load.  One 
good  kick  into  that  engine  and  where 
would  he  be?” 

Old  Broker  has  no  such  dreams  or  wild 
ambitions. 

“Mind  your  own  business,  and  pull 
your  share  of  this  load.  Be  thankful  you 
are  a  horse.  Don’t  make  a  fool  of  your¬ 
self  pretending  you  are  a  car.  Have 
pride  in  your  own  class  instead  of  trying 
to  get  out  of  it.” 

Forking  hay  on  this  load  recalls  the 
time  I  worked  for  an  old-time  farmer,  lie 
was  a  terrible  driver,  always  taunting  his 
men  that  he  could  outwork  them  at  twice 
their  age.  The  other  hired  man  was  a 
fellow  of  middle  age,  lean  and  wiry,  and 
he  took  the  old  man’s  remarks  greatly  to 
heart.  We  were  hauling  in  hay  on  about 
such  a  day  as  this,  and  for  some  reason 
Henry,  the  hired  man,  seemed  to  loaf  on 
the  job.  He  worked  like  a  tired  man,  and 
the  boss  turned  on  him  with  all  his  sar¬ 
casm  : 

“You  act  like  a  wooden  man !  A  wood¬ 
chuck  would  do  more  work.  If  you  han¬ 
dled  your  knife  at  the  table  like  you  do 


that  fork  the  woman  would  have  an  easy 
time.  Wake  up  !” 

The  big  barn  was  filled,  so  the  boss  de¬ 
cided  to  begin  on  the  old  barn  or  shed. 
This  was  on  a  side  hill.  You  drove  in  the 
center  and  dumped  the  hay  down  into 
the  mow.  The  old  man  got  into  the  mow 
to  pack  the  hay.  Henry  looked  down 
upon  him  and  was  fired  with  a  sudden 
resolve : 

“Bert,”  he  said,  “let’s  bury  the  old 
man !”  I  don’t  know  just  how  we  did 
it,  but  in  one  desperate  lunge  with  our 
forks  we  sent  half  that  load  down  on 
the  boss.  I  saw  him  stagger  and  fall 
and  we  sent  the  other  half  down  to  com¬ 
plete  the  job.  There  was  a  short  strug¬ 
gle  in  the  hay  and  then  quiet.  We  had 
certainly  buried  him — a  great  test  of 
ability  in  those  days.  Henry  backed  the 
wagon  out  of  the  barn.  By  the  barn 
door  was  the  boss’s  wife. 

“Where’s  Pa?” 

“Well  mum,”  said  Henry,  “the  last  I 
seen  of  him  was  under  the  hay  in  that 
mow.” 

“What,  you  buried  him!  Now,  you 
great  lazy  loafers,  get  down  off  that  wa¬ 
gon  and  dig  him  out!” 

We  got  right  down,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
went  at  that  hay  with  our  forks.  We 
dug  where  we  had  last  seen  the  old  man. 
I  was  frightened.  He  might  be  suffocated, 
or  I  might  run  a  tine  of  the  fork  into  him. 
The  sweat  poured  off  us  as  we  dug  into 
that  hay,  and  as  we  dug  there  came  a 
hoarse  bawling  voice  from  the  hayfield. 

“Come  on,  you  loafers,  and  get  in  this 
hay.” 

There  sat  the  boss  comfortably  on  a 
haycock.  There  was  a  rhubarb  leaf  un¬ 
der  his  straw  hat.  It  hung  down  over 
his  face.  When  that  hay  struck  him  he 
had  crawled  out  through  a  hole  in  the 
side — where  a  loose  board  hung.  Here 
he  was  fresh  as  a  daisy — and  how  he  did 
push  us  for  the  rest  of  the  day  !  Since 
then  I  have  made  no  effort  to  bury  any¬ 
one  in  the  hay. 

As  we  put  on  the  last  forkful  there  was 
a  growl  in  the  northwest,  and  that  little 
cloud  began  to  swell.  Almost  before  we 
could  toss  the  hay  into  the  barn  the  dark¬ 
ness  spread  all  over  the  sky  and  the  wind 
rose  to  a  gale.  This  was  evidently  my 
last  chance  to  get  berries  for  supper,  and 
I  went  after  them.  Blacker  and  blacker 
grew  the  sky !  The  wind  rose  higher.  I 
felt  a  few  raindrops  on  my  face.  It  was 
a  run  for  the  house,  and  I  was  hardly 
inside  the  door  before  the  storm  broke. 
How  the  rain  did  fall !  Almost  before 
you  knew  it  there  was  a  small  river  flow¬ 
ing  along  our  driveway.  The  corn  and 
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potatoes  acted  like  the  thirsty  men  I  have 
seen  on  the  desert  as  they  came  near 
water.  There  was  a  raging  flood  for  half 
an  hour  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
ram  stopped  and  the  sun  broke  through 
the  clouds  like  a  great  smile  of  happiness 
And  our  beautiful  hay  was  all  under 
cover.  H.  w.  c. 

Alfalfa  Hay  in  California 

The  accompanying  picture  is  taken 
from  a  government  bulletin  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  soil  and  farm  conditions  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Lancaster  area, 
California.  This  area  lies  mostly  in 
the  northern  part  of  Los  Angeles  Coun¬ 
ty  and  is  locally  known  as  the  Antelope 
Valley,  about  40  miles  from  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  Alfalfa  is  a  prominent  crop 
in  this  area  and  the  picture  shows  an 
auto  truck  with  a  trailer  freighting  out 
240  bales  of  Alfalfa  hay  at  one  load. 
This  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  crop  out  in  that  country, 
as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  producing 
forage.  A  few  years  ago,  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  to  find-  a  market  for 
California  Alfalfa  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  the  Northern  Atlantic  slope.  Alfalfa 
was  to  be  sent  by  water,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  that  a  good  many  loads  were  de¬ 
livered  in  Boston  and  other  eastern  cities. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Alfalfa  can  be 
produced  so  cheaply  in  that  far  western 
country  that  it  will  be  possible  in  the 
future  to  send  great  shipments  through 
the  Panama  Canal  and  distribute  it  over 
New  England  at  a  profit.  It  seems  hard¬ 
ly  possible  that  this  can  be  done,  yet  the 
western  growers  were  for  a  time,  at 
least,  very  confident  about  it. 


Oil  and  Other  Fuel 

A  little  while  back  Publisher’s  Desk,  in 
referring  to  a  complaint  about  an  oil 
burner,  suggested  that  most  of  these  burn¬ 
ers  give  trouble.  I  believe  this  to  be 
true — in  fact  do  not  know  of  a  thorough¬ 
ly  satisfactory  oil-burning  stove.  The 
engineering  effort  in  this  line,  to  date, 
seems  to  have  been  mediocre.  Many  a 
vaporizing  burner  which  will  work  rea¬ 
sonably  well  for  a  few  days  will  gradu¬ 
ally  choke  up  with  carbon  (from  decom¬ 
position  of  the  oil)  and  become  useless. 
The  wick  type  of  burner  is  also  some¬ 
what  of  a  nuisance. 

And  yet  (in  the  field  of  house  heat¬ 
ing)  the  oil  burner  is  making  great 
strides.  Here  there  are  a  few  reason¬ 
ably  successful  types,  although  a  good  in¬ 
stallation,  with  tanks,  will  cost  from  $500 
to  $1,000.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  field  before  the  oil  burner  becomes 
generally  popular.  Incidentally  the  pink 
“furnace  oil”  selling  at  10y2c  a  gallon 
seems  to  be  identical  with  kerosene  at 
18c.  But  domestic  heating  by  oil  is 
surely  on  the  way.  The  coal-burning 
stove  and  furnace  are  very  great  nuis¬ 
ances.  It  is  because  we  have  become 
used  to  them  that  we  do  not  quite  re¬ 
alize  their  tremendous  disadvantages, 
among  which  are :  Dust  and  dirt,  time 
spent  in  caring  for  fires,  removal  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  ashes,  poor  quality  and  high 
price  of  present  coal,  with  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  getting  it. 

But  recently  I  have  come  across  an¬ 
other  serious  (although  indirect)  objec¬ 
tion  to  coal  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
charged  against  coal.  I  refer  to  “white 
ants”  or  termites.  Last  Winter,  at  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  I  attended  a  most 
interesting  lecture  on  these  festive  crea¬ 
tures,  and  was  astounded  at  their  life 
history.  Among  other  characteristics 
they  have  large  possibilities  for  destroy¬ 
ing  man’s  handiwork.  They  are  distrib¬ 
uted  over  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and 
are  especially  destructive  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  so  that  monolithic  concrete 
foundations  are  imperative  in  many  sec¬ 
tions.  Many  an  apparently  good  house 
timber  is  honey-combed  by  these  pests 
and  liable  to  give  way  at  any  time. 

Now  I  am  convinced  that  teumites  have 
been  introduced  into  many  northern 
houses  through  the  medium  of  the  kin¬ 
dling  wood  used  for  starting  coal  fires. 
Often  I  find  sticks  of  -this  wood  with  the 
marks  of  the  termites’  work.  Such  in¬ 
fested  wood  comes  from  the  country,  and 
is  usually  stored  in  cellars.  Then  the 
termites  make  their  essential  connection 
with  the  ground  through  the  mortar-laid 
stone  wall.  I  have  seen  an  example  of 
this  very  thing.  a.  C. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Si  implied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  New  York  produce  market  is  al¬ 
ways  very  sensitive  at  this  time  of  year 
when  there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of 
perishable  produce  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  trade.  There  is  also  more 
or  less  shifting  of  the  population  in  and 
about  New  York  City  to  and  from  the 
seashore  and  mountain  resorts  at  this 
time  'which  tends  to  upset  the  trends  of 
the  market.  The  potato  market  has  been 
in  an  unhealthy  condition,  western  can¬ 
taloupes,  string  beans,  lettuce  and  cucum¬ 
bers  have  been  plentiful  and  prices 
dropped.  Watermelons  have  been  selling 
fairly  well  and  there  have  been  less  com¬ 
plaints  this  year  than  usual  concerning 
the  condition  of  watermelon  market.  The 
heavy  movement  of  Georgia  peaches  is 
well  under  way  and  the  more  popular  va¬ 
rieties  are  now  being  received  in  New 
York.  Hiley  Belles  were  quoted  $1  to 
$2  per  six-basket  carrier,  according  to 
qualitv,  size,  condition,  etc.,  heavy  sup¬ 
plies,  461  .carloads  being  received  during 
the  week,  causing  the  low  prices.  Cher¬ 
ries  were  plentiful  from  the  up-river  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York  State,  but  receipts 
were  rather  light  from  other  sections.  The 
market  on  both  cherries  and  currants  was 
dull.  Huckleberries  have  been  holding 
up  fairly  well,  best  selling  30  to  35c  a 
quart  with  a  few  Pennsylvanias  bringing 
around  40c,  but  raspberries  were  draggy 
at  10c  a  pint.  New  apples  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  stock. 
Barreled  stock  is  about  done  for  the  sea¬ 
son  and  the  early  varieties,  such  as  Yel¬ 
low  Transparents,  Starrs,  etc.,  are  taking 
their  place.  Price  ranges  were  wide,  50c 
to  $2.25  a  bushel,  but  there  is  also  a  very 
marked  difference  in  the  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  apples  offered.  Asparagus  re¬ 
ceived  very  little  attention,  it  being  the 
last  of  the  season,  and  the  string  bean 
market  was  demoralized,  the  bdst  of  them 
bringing  $1  to  $1.25  a  bushel,  but  the 
majority  sold  at  considerably  lower  fig¬ 
ures  and  some  from  the  South  were  re¬ 
fused  as  they  would  not  bring  enough  to 
cover  transportation  charges.  Now  that 
receipts  of  southern  carrots  are  falling 
off.  New  Jersey  carrots,  especially  washed 
and  cut  stock,  sold  well.  Sweet  corn 
found  a  good  market  when,  showing  qual¬ 
ity,  but  southern  tomatoes  dropped  as 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee  continued  to 
ship  rather  heavily.  New  Jersey  toma¬ 
toes  are  coming  in  and  the  southern 
counties  will  soon  be  shipping  liberally. 
The  potato  market  has  declined  steadily 
the  past  few  days  as  shipments  are  heavy, 
running  well  over  1,000  carloads  a  day, 
the  total  for  the  country.  Eastern  Shore 
Virginia  is  at  peak  movement  and  re¬ 
ceipts  in  New  York  averaged  about  100 
carloads  a  day  from  that  State  alone.  Re¬ 
cent  government  reports  show  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage  in  potatoes  in  Western 
States  compared  with  a  year  ago  as  the 
price  has  been  high  there  for  two  seasons. 
The  Southern  States  also  had  an  increase 
in  acreage,  but  acreages  in  New  York 
State  and  Maine  are  smaller  than  last 
year. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  nearby  eggs  have  been 
rather  light,  especially  the  finer  qualities 
which  have  enabled  dealers  to  advance 
prices  from  1  to  2c  a  dozen.  In  general, 
the  qualities  "have  been  better  than  is 
usual  at  this  <season  of  the  year  although 
receipts  from  some  sections  did  show  de¬ 
fects  due  to  the  hot  weather.  Trading  in 
uudergrades  has  been  slow.  Regarding 
the  market  as  a  whole,  receipts  have 
been  somewhat  smaller  than  for  the  week 
previous  and  about  11,000  cases  under 
the  receipts  for  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  Cold  storage  holdings  have  passed 
0.000,000  cases  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  -but  they  continue  to  be  about 
355,000  cases  short  of  the  storage  hold¬ 
ings  on  hand  July  1,  1925,  and  are  about 
the  same  as  the  average  for  the  past  five 
years.  Cold  storage  holding  of  eggs  in 
New  York  on  the  tenth  were  reported 
as  1,244,282  cases  as  compared  with  1,- 
474,500  cases  on  ,tlie  same  date  a  year 
ago. 

Warm  weather  was  an  influencing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  sale  of  live  poultry.  Fowl,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  sell  well  during  a  hot  spell, 
but  broilers  are  generally  in  demand  at 
that  time.  The  market  has  been  unset¬ 
tled  but  colored  fowl  generally  sold 
around  29c  with  little  if  any  difference 
in  the  price  between  freight  and  express 
stock.  The  supply  of  express  live  broil¬ 
ers  was  short  of  actual  needs  and  a  steady 
to  firm  market  prevailed.  The  dressed 
poultry  market  was  unsatisfactory.  The 
demand  was  light  and  with  liberal  sup¬ 
plies  the  market  was  weak,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  dealers  making  concessions  in 
order  to  move  stocks  on  hand.  Barreled 
chickens  seldom  exceeded  42  to  43c  a  lb. 
for  nearby  stock.  There  was  a  consider¬ 
able  carryover  of  fresh  killed  fowl  in 
boxes,  but  receipts  of  barreled  stock,  both 
dry  packed  and  iced,  were  light. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Good  hay  held  about  steady.  There 
was  a  good  demand  for  No.  1  and  2  Tim¬ 
othy,  but  most  of  the  offerings  were  of 
low  quality.  As  the  poor  hay  continued 
to  accumulate,  dealers  lowered  their 
price  in  order  to  widen  the  outlet  and 


move  the  stock  on  hand.  A  few  cars  of. 
Alfalfa  were  offered  which  sold  well.  Rye 
straw  was  in  fair  demand  at  around  $25 
a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter.— -Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c ; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
37c;  smaller,  doz.,  32c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
45c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb..  32c;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  buttermilk, 
qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream,  qt., 
75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Asparagus, 
bch,  12c ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  best, 
bch,  7c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c ;  carrots, 
bch,  7c ;  celery,  bch,  10c ;  cherries,  qt., 
15c  ;  horseradish,  jar,  15c  ;  roots,  lb.,  10c  ; 
lettuce,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green, 
bch,  5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz., 
30c;  potatoes,  old,  bu.,  $2.40;  new,  pk., 
60c ;  medium  size,  pk.,  45c ;  radishes, 
bch,  5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach, 
pt.,  25c;  salsify,  bch.,  12%c;  strawberries, 
qt.,  25c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  green  peas, 
3  qts.,  25c ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  12  %c ; 
string  beans,  qt.,  12%c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  lb.,  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  ISc; 
geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats.  —  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced,  lb..  40c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb..  40c ;  por¬ 
terhouse,  lb.,  35c;  round  steak,  lb.,  28c; 
sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  native  beef  5c  lb.  less ; 
sausage,  lb.,  25c;  side  pork,  lb.,  25e;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  30c;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c ;  rab¬ 
bits,  dressed,  lb.,  45c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  45c;  dressed,  70c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  dressed,  45  to 
50c;  'broilers,  live,  lb.,  30  to  40c;  dressed, 
65  to  75c ;  geese,  live,  lb..  35c ;  guinea 
hens,  live,  each,  55c ;  squabs,  pair,  75  to 
SOc ;  butter,  lb..  45  to  50c ;  eggs,  whole¬ 
sale,  32c ;  retail,  35  to  38c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Asparagus, 
doz.  bchs,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  beans,  white 
kindey,  bu.,  $6;  marrowfat,  bu.,  $4.25; 
beets,  doz.  bchs,  60  to  75c  ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
50  to  60c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $2 ; 
celery,  doz.  bchs,  $1.50  to  $1.65 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $1.50;  honey,  qt.,  65 
to  75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to 
5c ;  romaine.  box,  SOc ;  Boston  lettuce, 
doz.  heads,  SOc ;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  25c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  old  crop,  bu.,  $1.50 ; 
new,  qt.,  15c ;  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25c ;  rhubarb,  doz., 
25c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  25c. 

Fruits. — Cherries,  qt.,  15c;  crate,  $6 
to  $6.50;  strawberries,  qt.,  15  to  20c; 
crate,  $3.50  to  $6. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17 
to  ISc ;  heavy,  lb.,  15c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb., 
12  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $16 
to  $18;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Asparagus,  doz.  bch,  75  to  SOc ;  beans, 
wax,  bskt,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ;  beets,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  3@c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  $1 
to  $1.15  ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  25c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  li.h.,  doz.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  green 
onions,  doz.  bc-hs.  20  to  25c;  green  peas, 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs, 
40  to  50c ;  lettuce,  h.h.,  curly,  doz.,  25 
to  30c ;  parsley,  doz.  bc-hs,  20  to  25c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  radishes,  100  bchs, 
50  to  75c;  doz.  bchs,  12  to  15c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bc-hs,  30  to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  35  to 
40c ;  squash,  yellow,  doz.,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
tomatoes,  h.h.,  12-lb.  bskt,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Fruit. — Cherries,  white  sweet,  lb.,  7 
to  Sc ;  black  sweet,  lb.,  12c ;  red  sweet, 
lb.,  10  to  12c ;  red  sour,  lb.,  Sc ;  straw¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50  to  $6.50;  qt., 
IS  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  32  to  33c ; 
stags,  lb.,  25  to  2Sc ;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c  ; 
roosters,  lb.,  2S  to  SOc ;  ducks,  lb.,  30 
to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
30  to  32c ;  doz.,  33  to  35c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Sugar. — Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c ;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  75  c;  5-lb.  pails.  $1.10;  buckwheat 
honey,  5-lb.  pails,  75c ;  comb  clover,  24- 
sec.  case,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy, 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  23  to  25c ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Nuts. — Domestic. — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$2;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  walnuts, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

With  the  Summer  fruits  coming  in 
rapidly  the  market  is  now  at  its  flushest, 
state.  Everything  is  pretty  steady.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  off  their  high  figure.  The  new 
white-fleshed  Hiley  Belle  peach  from 
Georgia  is  coming  strong. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
quiet ;  creamery,  40  to  46c ;  dairy,  37  to 
39c ;  storage,  3S  to  40c.  Cheese,  steady  ; 
new  flats,  22  to  23c;  daisies,  longhorns, 
23  to  24c ;  Limburger,  block  Swiss,  34 
to  35c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  30  to 


35c ;  State  and  western  candled,  38  to 
39c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  trade  light ; 
turkeys,  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  27  to  33c ; 
springers,  31  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  22  to 
25c ;  ducks,  33  to  35c ;  geese,  23  to 
27c;  Live  poultry,  active;  turkeys,  50 
to  58c ;  fowls,  24  to  28c ;  broilers,  27  to 
30c ;  ducks,  27  to  32c ;  geese,  22  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  scarce  ; 
new  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50; 
Transparemts,  $2  to  $2.50.  Potatoes, 
quiet ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.35 ; 
Mich.,  sack,  $4  to  $4.25  ;  sweets,  Jersey, 
hamper,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $8 
to  $8.75. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  steady  ; 
Ga.,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Melons,  ac¬ 
tive.  Cantaloupes,  Oal.,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.50;  Honeydew,  $2  to  $2.50.  Water¬ 
melons,  each  30  to  90c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cherries,  early, 
32-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $5.75 ;  plums,  So., 
box,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  strawberries,  home¬ 
grown,  32-qt.  crate,  $5.25  to  $7.50 ;  red 
raspberries,  24-qt.  crate,  $5  to  $5.25 ; 
black  raspberries,  $3.75  to  $4 .25 ;  black¬ 
berries,  So.,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.25  to  $5.75. 

BeanS  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.25  to  $8 ;  marrow,  $7  to  $7.75 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.75 ;  pea,  $5.25  to  $6. 
Onions,  active ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  Ebenezer,  bag,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  asparagus,  1-lb. 
bunch,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  beets,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25  ;  doz._  bchs,  40  to  50c ;  cabbage, 
hamper,  $1.15  to  $1.35 ;  carrots,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c ; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  celery, 
crate,  $6  to  $7 ;  cucumbers,  hamper, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  green  corn,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $2  ; 
lettuce,  bskt,  40  to  75c;  Iceberg,  crate, 
90c  to  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  50  to 
75c;  peas,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  peppers,  hamp¬ 
er,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  pieplant,  doz.  bchs,  20 
to  25c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10  to  20c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  tomatoes,  So., 
carrier,  $3  to  $4 ;  turnips,  white  and 
yellow,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c  ;  dark,  11  to  13c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.65. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $23  to  $25 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14  ; 
oat  and  wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat 
bran,  carlot,  ton,  $25.50 ;  middlings,  $26 ; 
red-dog,  $35 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $34.75 ; 
oilmen!,  $47 ;  hominy,  $29.25 ;  gluten, 
$37.65;  oat  feed,  $8.75.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

July  15,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  July :  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
test,  $2.75  per  100  lbs.  ;  Class  2A,  $1.68 
plus  differentials ;  Class  2B,  $1.93  ;  Class 
2C,  $1.88;  Classes  3A  and  3B,  $1.80; 
Class  3C,  $1.70. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A,  $1.80;  Class  3B,  $1.80. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.40%  @$0.41 

Extra,  92  score  .... 

.40 

Firsts,  SS"to  91  score 

.  .36%  @ 

.39% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .34%  @ 

.36 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .33%  @ 

.34 

Ladles  . 

.  .32  @ 

.36 

Packing  stock . 

.  .31  @ 

.32 

Centralized  . 

.35  @ 

.39 

Renovated . 

.  .36%  @ 

.37 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .42  @ 

.42% 

Extra  ••*■•••••••• 

.  .41  @ 

•41% 

Firsts  . 

.  .38  @ 

.40 

Seconds  . 

.  .36  @ 

.37% 

CHEESE 


F.  C.  held,  flats,  fancy  .$0.2714  @$0.2S 
Average  run . 26%  @  .27 


Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .  .  . 

.23 

@ 

.23% 

Young  America,  fresh  .  . 

.22 

@ 

•22% 

Daisies,  singles  . 

.21%  @ 

.22% 

Skims . 

.12 

@ 

.17% 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  market  . . 

.20 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  white. . 

$0.42 

@$0.43 

Average  extras . 

.38 

@ 

.40 

Extra  firsts . 

.34 

@ 

.37 

Firsts  . 

.32 

@ 

.33% 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.34 

$5) 

•41% 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 

.38 

@ 

.40 

Gathered,  best  . 

.33 

$/) 

•34% 

Common  to  good  . 

.27 

@ 

.31 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.27 @$0.28 

Broilers  . 34@  .40 

Roosters  .  .IS 

Ducks  . 23@  .27 

Geese  . 13  @  .15 

Tame  rabbits  .  .22 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Broilers . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


$0.3S@$0.40 
.30@  .35 

.30$/)  .42 

.1S@  .21 

.25$/)  .26 

.55$/)  .60 

2.50(0)  3.00 
1.25@  1.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 15$/)  .17 

Culls  . 11@  .12 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  'best  . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


$8.50@$9.00 
5.75(5)  6.50 
3.30(5)  5.00 
15.00  @15.50 
8.50@10.00 
11.40(5)15.25 
5.00(6)  7.00 
14.00@14.75 


FRUIT 


Old  apples  about  cleared  up.  Peaches 
in  large  supply  and  selling  well.  Musk- 
melons  running  poor. 

Apples,  Western,  box  . $1.75@$3.40 


New,  bu.  bskt . 25@  2.00 

Strawberries,  Oswego . 15(6)  .30 

Up-river  . 10@  .20 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 1.50 @  3.25 

Watermelons,  carload - 275.00@500.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 0S@  .25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20$/)  .30 

Raspberries,  pt . 05(5)  .12 

Cherries,  qt . 10@  .16 

Peaches,  Ga.,  6-bskt.  crate  . .  1.000)  2.00 

Bu.  bskt . 75(g)  1.75 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz . $3.00@$6.50 

Beets,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Cabbage,  bu.  bskt . 75@  1.50 

Carrots,  bu .  1.50@  2.75 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  .  1.00@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  So.,  bu . 60@  .90 

Sweet  corn,  So.,  bu . 1.25$/)  3.25 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 5.00$/)  7.00 

H’orseradish,  bbl . 5.00@  6.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00$/)  4.00 

Lettuce,  bu.  bskt . 25 @  .65 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2.00(5)  4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.50@  4.25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40 $/)  .75 

Onions,  bu . 50$/)  2.00 

Parsley,  bu .  1.25@  1.75 

Reas,  bu . 50(6)  2.25 

Peppers,  bu . 1.00@  2.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 1.00@  1.25 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 1.00(5)  2.00 

Romaine,  bu . 1.00@  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Squash,  bu . 60@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00$/)  2.00 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  1.00@  3.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  3.00 


POTATOES 

Old  stock  is  gone.  Bulk  of  the  supply 
is  now  coming  from  the  Carolinas  and 
Eastern  Shore. 

Norfolk,  bbl . $1.00@$3.00 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . 75 @  3.50 

Carolina,  bbl .  2.00(5)  3.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  4.00@  4.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $29.00@30.00 

No.  2  .  27.00@28.00 

No.  3  .  22. 00$/) 25. 00 

Clover  mixed  .  23.00@27.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00@24.00 

GRAIN 


N.  Y.  Produce  Exchan 
Wheat,  No.  2  red  .  . . 
No.  2  hard,  Winter 
No.  1  dark,  Spring 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . .  . 

No.  3  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . . . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


ge  cash  quotations 

. $1.59 

.  1.63 


.50% 

1.15% 

.90 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . lo 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.49@$0.50 

Cheese,  lb . 35$/)  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz .  .45  @  .50 

Gathered  . 35$/)  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 35@  .40 

Roasting  Chickens,  lb . 50@  .55 

Ducks,  lb . 40$/)  .42 

Potatoes,  lb . 04 $g  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 07$/)  .OS 

Onions,  lb . 04@  .07 

Lettuce,  head  . 05  @  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03$/)  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 04@  .06 

String  'beans,  lb . 05 @  .08 

Peas,  lb . 10@  .15 

Spinach,  lb . 05@  .06 

Apples,  doz . 30  @  .60 

Cooking,  lb . 06@  .10 

Strawberries,  qt . 40$/)  .45 

Muskmelons,  each  . 10@  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 20@  .40 

Huckleberries,  qt . 3Q@  .40 

Blackberries,  qt . 15@  .25 

Cherries,  lb . 15@  .25 


Deacon  White  had  been  pacing  the 
station  platform  for  20  minutes.  Rather 
hot  under  the  collar,  he  went  back  to  the 
ticket  window.  “I  thought  you  said  the 
noon  local  was  on  time  today,”  he  roared 
at  the  station  master’s  youthful  assistant. 
“Wal,  she  were,”  replied  the  latter. 
“Went  through  here  right  on  the  dot, 
’bout  three  minutes  afore  you  come  in 
an’  ast  me.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertises  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  -  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  Will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  have  told  our  readers  something  about  the 
school  situation  at  Panama,  N.  Y.  That  is  the 
place  where  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
undertook  to  hold  a  meeting.  A  merchant  in  the 
town  held  the  key  to  the  hall  and  let  these  farmers 
cool  their  heels  for  a  while  in  a  snowstorm.  The 
result  was  that  the  merchant  lost  his  trade  and  had 
to  sell  out !  At  any  rate  there  was  a  warm  fight 
over  consolidation,  and  the  case  went  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  for  decision.  Commissioner 
Graves  has  now  decided  in  favor  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  theory  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  that  farmers  desire  the  change.  Good  work ! 
We  hope  the  Commissioner  will  render  much  the 
same  decision  in  the  cases  of  Dansville,  Laurens, 
Brockport  and  other  towns  where  efforts  are  being 
made  to  gather  in  outside  districts  without  their 
consent.  In  this  Panama  case  the  Commissioner 
simply  did  his  duty.  He  could  not  fairly  have  de¬ 
cided  in  any  other  way  on  the  facts  as  presented. 
Furthermore  these  facts  could  not  have  been 
gathered  and  presented  with  force  and  accuracy  but 
for  the  work  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  !  So  that  here  we  have  another  argument, 
from  high  authority,  to  show  the  value  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  ! 

It  seems  evident  that  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  has,  during  its  short  life,  done  more 
to  humanize  the  Education  Department  and  bring 
it  nearer  the  people  than  any  other  public  influence 
Ave  have  had  in  the  State.  In  that  way  it  has  al¬ 
ready  paid  many  times  its  cost.  If  the  officials  in 
the  department  were  wise  they  would  meet  this 
movement  half  way,  and  work  with  the  society  in¬ 
stead  of  vainly  trying  to  destroy  it.  They  will  find 
its  principles  too  firmly  rooted  in  what  our  country 
people  believe  to  be  justice.  The  more  they  attack 
it  the  stronger  it  will  be.  At  first  they  tried  to 
ridicule  it  out  of  existence.  They  failed,  and  their 
worry  now  shows  that  thejj 'recognize  its  power. 

❖ 

THE  Hope  Farm  man  selected  June  19  for  his 
ideal  June  day — the  sky  was  clear  and  the  sun 
was  hot.  Now  one  of  our  readers  sends  a  copy  of 
the  Adirondack  Enterprise  of  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y., 
which  shows  that  June  days  may  be  raw  as  Avell  as 
rare : 

Andrew  Bishop,  5S-year-old  resident  of  Santa  Clara, 
froze  both  ears  on  the  night  of  June  19  while  walking 
from  St.  Regis  Falls  to  his  home. 

The  mercury  was  down  to  the  frost  point  and  as  he 
covered  the  -miles  he  several  times  sensed  that  his  face 
and  ears  were  pretty  well  chilled. 

After  reaching  a  warm  room  in  his  home  his  ears  be¬ 
gan  to  pain  and  burn.  One  glance  in  a  mirror  showed 
they  had  both  been  frost-bitten. 

So  it  happened  that  while  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
the  weather  Avas  so  hot  that  almost  any  form  of 
clothing  Avas  uncomfortable,  yet  at  a  point  some  300 
miles  north  on  -the  same  day  human  ears  Avere  frost¬ 
bitten  !  Lowell  in  his  famous  poem  says  that  on 
one  of  these  rare  June  days 

“Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

Aud  over  it  softly  its  Avarrn  ear  lays.” 

But  not  in  the  Adirondacks,  we  think ! 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  known  as  the  Rural 
family.  Their  homes  are  scattered  all  the  way  from 
loAver  Patagonia  up  to  many  miles  above  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.  On  that  June  day  they  Avere  tramping 
through  the  deserts,  basking  in  the  sun  on  the 
equator,  working  in  cotton  fields,  cooling  off  on 
northern  lakes,  toiling  in  perfumed  fruit  orchards  or 
stamping  their  feet  on  northern  ice.  They  covered 
every  degree  of  latitude,  and  let  us  hope,  could  all 
sincerely  join  in  singing  “There’s  no  place  like 
home !” 


THERE  have  been  some  very  remarkable  stories 
about  the  demand  for  goat’s  milk  in  NeAV  York 
City  and  prices  obtained  for  it.  We  have  had  a 
good  many  calls  for  a  steady  supply  of  goat’s  milk, 
as  Avell  as  several  for  the  milk  of  donkeys.  We  find 
people  who  really  think  that  goat's  milk  carries  al¬ 
most  miraculous  healing  qualities  for  sick  children 
and  adult  imralids,  and  this  feeling  can  be  utilized 
in  the  developing  of  herds  of  milk  goats  near  the 
large  cities.  As  for  the  New  York  market  we  have 
the  following  from  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health  : 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  insistent  demand  for 
goats’  milk  in  New  York  City.  Inquiries  are  received 
from  time  to  time  in  the  office  of  the  Division  of  Milk 
Inspection,  but  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  practically 
no  supply,  demand  for  goats'  milk  has  naturally  been 
self -suppressed. 

A  goat  dairy  is  being  started  in  Brooklyn  at  present, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  development  of 
a  demand  when  supply  can  be  effected.  The  price  to 
be  quoted  by  this  goat  dairy  concern  is  $1  per  quai't. 

JAMES  E.  THOMSON. 

* 

OUR  neighbors  across  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Can¬ 
ada  are  to  have  an  election.  The  aA-erage  citi¬ 
zen  of  this  country  does  not  have  the  remotest  idea 
about  the  issues  before  the  Canadian  Aroters,  and  it 
is  hard  to  make  them  clear.  In  this  country  elec¬ 
tions  are  held  at  regular  inteiwals — two  years  for 
Congressmen  and  four  years  for  President.  In 
Canada,  when  the  party  in  power  is  defeated  in 
Parliament,  an  appeal  .to  -the  country  is  made. 
That  means  a  new  election.  We  think  our  system 
safer  and  better,  but  in  Canada  the  Liberal  party 
having  been  beaten  the  voters  now  take  a  hand, 
and  will  elect  a  new  Parliament.  Some  of  the  is¬ 
sues  will  affect  relations  with  this  country.  The 
Liberals  generally  stand  for  free  trade  or  a  Ioav 
tariff.  The  Conservatives,  if  they  win,  will  prob¬ 
ably  tighten  up  the  tariff  wall.  The  Canadian  at¬ 
titude  toAvard  shipments  of  liquor  into  this  country 
will  be  affected,  but  in  general  the  greatest  effect 
will  be  on  the  relations  'between  Canada  and  the 
British  Empire.  This  Avill  mean  both  trade  and 
political  relations.  The  Empire,  which  means  Eng¬ 
land  and  her  ^colonies,  Avail  in  the  near  future  be 
linked  closer  together  or  separated  more  and  more. 
The  situation  has  been  likened  to  the  family  of  a 
lion  and  its  cubs.  They  may  live  together,  forming 
a  close  alliance,  or  they  may  separate,  each  seeking 
a  home  of  its  OAvn.  This  question  has  come  up  in 
Canada,  and  this  election  will  have  a  bearing  upon 
it.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  selling  Canadian 
wheat.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  crop 
is  noAV  handled  through  a  combination  or  pool. 
Closer  relations  AA’ith  England  will  mean  direct  deal¬ 
ings  with  this  pool,  and  a  trade  advantage  of  gov¬ 
ernment  preference  for  Canadian  wheat  above  all 
others.  Thus  while  Canadian  polities  differ  from 
ours  some  of  the  issues  affect  us  nevertheless. 

THE  following  brief  letter  is  printed  in  -the  New 
York  Times: 

“The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness  thereof !” 
I  was  just  reading  the  Psalms,  and  I  overheard  an  ar¬ 
gument  my  mother  was  having  with  the  farmer  over 
the  price  of  eggs.  I  watched  these  chickens  walking 
around  for  the  past  five  weeks.  The  food  they  get 
mainly  is  from  nature. 

I  would  not  mind  if  this  farmer  was  a  man  Avho  had 
little  children  to  support.  Why  should  he  advance 
the  price?  aaron  e.  rtjbenberg. 

This  man  gives  in  a  feAV  tvords  the  typical  con¬ 
sumer’s  argument.  He  sees  a  few  hens  walking  about 
picking  up  seeds  or  insects,  and  he  concludes  that 
hens  take  entire  care  of  themselves  and  provide 
their  own  food.  Therefore  eggs  cost  nothing.  Of 
course  the  oAvner  of  these  hens  feeds  them  grain. 
For  -at  least  seven  months  of  the  year  they  get  no 
“free  food.”  The  OAvner  must  hatch  at  least  four 
and  feed  two  to  maturity  in  order  to  get  one  laying 
hen — and  she  may  prove  a  drone  or  food  robber, 
not  laying  eggs  enough  to  pay  for  her  grain.  Yet 
this  man  seems  to  think  eggs  costing  nothing,  should 
be  given  aAAT-ay !  Perhaps  he  sells  watches  or  gro¬ 
ceries  or  neckties.  If  a  farmer  wants  to  trade  it  is, 
“The  price  is  so  much — take  it  or  leave  it.”  It  is 
good  to  learn  of  a  farmer  Avho  stands  for  his  price! 

* 

IT  may  be  asked  why  The  R.  N.-Y.  continues  to 
ghre  space  to  the  demand  of  Avestern  farmers  for 
government  help* in  disposing  of  any  surplus  in  farm 
products.  It  is  because  Ave  see  in  this  a  real  and 
definite  farm  problem  which  we  think  is  quite  sure 
to  become  a  serious  political  issue.  Wliat  we  fear 
is  that  this  issue  may  come  up  as  between  the 
Agrarian  West  and  the  Manufacturing  East  Avith 
the  eastern  farmers  left  out  of  the  calculation.  It 
would  be  a  sort  of  calamity  if  the  farmers  of  the 
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East  were  put  out  of  consideration  in  such  a  contest, 
so  that  the  country  east  of  the  Great  Lakes  would 
be  regarded  as  -a  manufacturing  unit  and  little  more. 
We  think  it  of  supreme  -importance  that  our  eastern 
farmers  should  find  some  common  ground  upon 
Avhicli  they  can  unite  with  western  farmers.  They 
should  not  be  led  apart,  if  such  a  thing  can  be  pre- 
vented,  by  any  economic  quarrel  betAveen  agricul¬ 
ture  and  manufacturing.  We  know  that  at  present 
our  eastern  farmers  do  not  fully  understand  just 
Avlrat  the  West  is  Avorking  for  in  these  proposed  bills 
to  take  care  of  surplus  crops.  Nor  do  they  under¬ 
stand  the  strength  of  -the  political  feeling  now  fer¬ 
menting  in  the  West,  It  Avail  mean  disaster  to  the 
agriculture  of  both  sections  if  this  misunderstanding 
continues.  We  shall  do  onr  best  therefore  to  make 
this  western  position  clear.  Let’s  understand  it  if 
Ave  can.  Is  it  not  more  to  our  interests  to  find  some 
Avay  of  uniting  with  other  farmers  rather  than  crawl 
under  the  Aving  of  manufacturers’ 

* 

That  article  on  training  the  watch  dog  (on 
page  1054)  is  timely  and  good.  There  are  some 
dog  haters,  of  course,  who  object  to  any  space  being 
given  to  this  animal.  There  are.  \Are  admit,  dog 
criminals  and  lazy  vagabonds.  There  are  human 
beings  AAffio  seem  to  be  born  into  the  Avorld  in  order 
to  destroy  or  disfigure  things.  No  doubt  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  dogs.  Yet  in  both  dog  and  human 
the  reverse  of  this  is  true.  There  are  natural  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  four  paws  as  Avell  as  on  two  feet.  And 
the  born  gentleman  must  be  properly  trained  if  lie 
is  to  become  of  any  great  value  to  the  world.  Train¬ 
ing  means  self-restraint,  discrimination  and 
obedience.  The  best  policeman  is  not  a  rough 
bruiser  or  a  bully,  but  a  man  taught  to  believe,  with 
Shakespeare,  that  it  is  fine  to  have  a  giant’s 
strength,  but  ignoble  to  use  it  like  a  giant.  With 
each  year  there  comes  greater  need  of  good  and  re¬ 
liable  watch  dogs.  On  many  poultry  farms  they  are 
essential.  Many  of  them  fail  to  protect  their  OAvn- 
er's  property  because  they  are  not  well  trained.  The 
constant  drilling  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnson  may  seem 
“a  lot  of  work,”  but  that’s  Avhat  it  means  to  train 
a  child,  a  horse — or  even  yourself — for  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  Yet,  unless  you  do  “a  lot  of  work,”  you  will 
have  a  lot  of  worry. 

* 

AFTER  SO  years  of  faithful  service  Mr.  Orrin 
M.  Taylor,  long  associate  horticulturist  at  the 
GeneA’a,  N.  Y.,  experiment  station,  retires  from  ac¬ 
tive  work  on  account  of  ill  health.  A  hard  worker 
and  faithful  official,  Mr.  Taylor  has  given  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  -a  form  of  public  work  which 
ranks  far  above  that  of  the  politician  -in  its  value 
to  society.  It  usually  happens  that  the  prizes  of 
life  and  the  seats  among  the  mighty  go  to  -those 
Avho  bask  in  the  limelight  of  some  high-sounding 
title  or  high  official  position.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been 
a  faithful  Avorker  in  the  ranks.  As  a  great  build¬ 
ing  goes  up  toward  the  skies  there  are  ahvays  work- 
men  who  get  on  the  upper  beams  and  wave  flags. 
The  humbler  men  Avho  toil  at  the  foundation — often 
in  the  shadow,  obscured  and  unknown — receive  little 
recognition,  at  least  far  less  -than  they  deserve. 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  a  quiet  yet  substantial  way,  has  done 
his  share  in  building  up  the  fine  record  made  by  the 
Geneva  Station.  He  has  helped  prepare  the  ac¬ 
curate  bulletins  and  books  issued  from  that  station, 
and  has  made  thousands  of  friends  throughout  the 
State.  Like  a  soldier  broken  down  by  years  of  army 
life,  he  retires  with  honor  and  with  the  sincere 
Avisli  from  thousands  of  friends  that  his  health  may 
be  restored. 


Brevities 

A  coav  has  legal  rights  on  the  highway  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  her  owner  or  caretaker.  These  rights  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  the  car  driver. 

Noav  there  is  a  plan  on  for  coating  California  melons 
Avitli  a  chemical  -substance  before  shipping.  It  is  said 
to  prevent  decay — but  what  about  the  people  who  eat 
the  melons? 

TnE  latest  suggestion  for  killing  potato  bugs  is  to 
dust  the  vines  with  tobacco  dust.  It  might  drive  off 
the  flea  beetles,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  bugs  like 
the  taste  of  it. 

The  Governor  of  Wisconsin  refused  to  debate  at  a 
county  fair  because  “people  go  to  fairs  to  see  horse 
races  and  other  attractions.”  He  knows  full  well  that 
the  most  accomplished  orator  will  make  a  very  poor 
showing  in  competition  with  the  bearded  lady,  the  miss¬ 
ing  -link  and  similar  exhibits.  Ask  anyone  Avho  has 
served  as  “orator”  at  a  county  fair  if  this  is  not  so. 
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The  Iowa  Idea  is  Still  Alive 

HE  R.  N.-Y.  is  determined  that  its  readers  may 
understand  the  attitude  of  many  or  most  west¬ 
ern  farmers  regarding  “farm  relief.”  We  do  not 
personally  believe  that  the  recent  Haugen  bill  (which 
was  defeated  in  Congress)  was  entirely  wise  or  fair 
to  all  the  people.  Still  it  is  evident  that  western 
farmers  demand  something  of  the  sort,  and  they  have 
come  to  the  point  where  they  will  fight  for  it.  In 
order  to  present  the  western  point  of  view  we  print 
below  an  article  from  Wallace's  Farmer  of  July  2. 
We  take  this  to  be  a  typical  presentment  of  the  case. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Secretary  Mellon,  in  his 
analysis  of  the  bill,  claimed  among  other  things  that 
it  would  increase  the  price  of  food  to  all  consumers, 
and  that  the  so-called  “equalization  fees”  to  be  paid 
by  farmers  will  simply  be  added  to  the  price  and 
passed  along  to  the  consumer. 

Delay — Not  Defeat 

The  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  export  plan  last 
week  is  not  so  much  a  defeat  as  a  postponment. 
Equality  for  agriculture  is  coming,  and  the  tactics  and 
arguments  of  the  opposition  have  made  its  coming  more 
certain  than  ever.  The  vote  has  shown  some  changes 
that  need  to  be  made  in  the  membership  of  the  Senate, 
just  as  the  vote  in  the  House  showed  the  same  thing 
there.  The  farm  voters  this  year  are  in  the  mood  to 
make  these  needed  changes  promptly.  So  far  the  farm 
West  has  shown  itself  more  keen  on  revising  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  Congress  than  the  South,  yet  the  prospects 
seem  good  that  a  number  of  the  gentlemen  from  south¬ 
ern  farm  States  will  be  forced  this  year  either  to 
change  their  attitude  on  farm  relief  or  their  occupation. 

All  the  debate  over  the  measure  lias  gone  to  show 
that  the  Congressmen  from  industrial  sections,  as  a 
whole,  were  not  willing  to  give  agriculture  the  same 
legislative  benefits  that  industry  is  getting.  There  were 
some  notable  exceptions,  such  as  Senator  Copeland  of 
New  York,  who  voted  for  the  farm  bill.  There  will  be 
more  next  time.  Most  regrettable,  however,  was  the 
defection  of  certain  Senators  from  southern  farm  States, 
who  voted  to  support  the  Republican  administration 
and  its  industrial  bloc  in  an  attack  on  the  interests  of 
their  own  constituents. 

Secretary  Mellon’s  statement,  of  course,  has  made 
clearer  than  ever  the  moral  weakness  of  the  position 
of  those  who  want  protection  for  themselves  and  deny 
it  for  agriculture.  The  President’s  support  of  the 
Tincher  bill  in  the  Senate  shows  the  weakness  of  the 
objection  to  the  Haugen  bill  as  a  raid  on  the  treasury. 
$100,000,000  for  loans,  with  no  embarrassing  ques¬ 
tions  asked  about  security,  as  provided  for  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  fake  farm  relief  measure,  makes  the 
Haugen  appropriations,  the  bulk  of  which  Avere  to  be 
advanced  only  with  a  definite  method  of  repayment 
provided,  look  like  miserly  proposals.  Then,  too,  of 
course,  the  administration  measure  merely  provides  for 
more  advice,  more  loans,  more  salve  on  the  sore  spot. 
The  Haugen  bill  would  haAre  gone  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble  and  cured  the  patient. 

The  attitude  of  western  farmers  is  well  represented 
by  the  wire  sent  to  President  Coolidge  by  Charles  E. 
Ilearst,  president  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau.  After 
denouncing  the  fake  farm  bill,  the  telegram  said :  “The 
farmers  are  convinced  that  the  definite  pledge  of  ‘eco¬ 
nomic  equality  of  agriculture  with  other  industry’  made 
in  1924  is  not  being  kept  and  charge  the  administra¬ 
tion  with  the  full  responsibility  of  the  failure  to  keep 
this  promise  to  our  people.” 

Plans  noAV  are  being  laid  to  call  a  big  conference 
of  farmers  of  the  West  and  South  at  the  close  of  this 
session  of  Congress.  A  program  Avill  probably  be  made 
there  for  the  future  campaign.  Two  alternatives  offer 
themselves.  The  farm  groups  may  continue  to  press 
for  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  export  plan  ;  they 
may  decide  to  secure  equality  instead  by  a  lowering 
of  the  tariffs  on  industrial  products.  One  or  the  other 
they  will  have ;  there  will  be  no  compromise  in  this 
fight,  no  weakening.  Those  Avho  have  given  agricul¬ 
ture  a  stone  when  it  asked  for  bread  at  breakfast  time 
may  find  themselves  eating  pebble  pudding  for  supper. 


Ringing  the  Auto  Hog 

We  have  a  small  farm  up  here  in  Westchester,  and 
it  is  coming  to  such  a  pass  that  we  contemplate  sitting 
on  the  porch  with  Remingtons  to  sa\re  our  fruit  and 
flowers  and  garden  crops. 

Some  lovely  people  came  up  last  Sunday,  camped 
on  our  corner,  brought  out  a  card  table  and  camp 
stools  and  proceeded  to  dine  on  our  property.  When 
they  were  told  to  move  they  refused.  When  the  police 
were  notified  and  arrived  all  the  men  in  the  party  be¬ 
came  absolutely  dumb  and  let  the  Avomen  talk.  Quite 
a  trick  that.  Their  car  was  piled  with  garden  flowers 
that  they  had  taken  from  other  places  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  police  took  these  away  from  them,  and 
would  have  locked  them  up  had  we  made  a  charge, 
but  they  warned  them  that  they  would  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  them  in  this  section  hereafter  and  the  next 
time  they  made  this  trouble  they  would  find  them¬ 
selves  locked  up  for  24  hours  or  more.  If  the  au¬ 
thorities  would  only  abolish  the  death  penalty  for  mur¬ 
der  some  of  these  Bolsheviks  would  get  what  is  coming 
to  them. 

I  might  add  that  your  magazine  ha's  been  a  con¬ 
stant  visitor  on  our  farm  for  10  years  now  and  we  find 
it  the  greatest  comfort  and  joy.  f.  M. 

New  York. 

SUCH  “loA-ely  people”  belong  to  a  large  family. 

You  Avill  find  them  everywhere  near  the  large 
cities.  The  modern  car  has  greatly  extended  their 
range,  and  practice  makes  the  heart  grow  bolder. 
Too  many  country  people  have  been  timid  about  en¬ 
forcing  their  rights,  and  the  auto  hogs  have  taken 
advantage  of  it.  Other  country  people  have  felt 
like  giving  the  city  folks  a  chance  to  enjoy  a  picnic. 
In  such  cases  it  has  turned  out  much  like  the  Arab 
who,  in  time  of  storm,  permitted  the  camel  to  put 
his  head  under  the  tent  for  protection.  As  the  man 
made  no  objection  the  camel  kept  on  pushing  in  un¬ 
til  he  got  his  entire  body  inside  and  drove  the  man 


out  of  his  own  tent.  The  auto  driver  might  have 
made  himself  a  friend.  As  it  is  he  is  too  often  a 
hog  and  an  enemy. 


Farmers  Who  Color  Oleomargarine 

HE  Institute  of  Margarine  Manufacturers  seems 
to  be  an  organization  for  putting  out  oleo  propa¬ 
ganda.  Among  other  items  they  send  the  following : 

An  apple  groAver  living  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  recently 
hired  some  hands  to  pick  bis  crop  of  apples.  He 
furnished  them  with  board  and  lodging,  giving  them, 
among  other  things  to  eat,  some  margarine  Avhich  he 
had  colored  yellow  just  as  all  creamery  butter  is  col¬ 
ored.  The  government  fined  him  $25  for  his  thriftiness. 

A  family  may  color  margarine  for  themselves  and 
fou  their  servants,  but  if  they  give  it  to  their  farm  hands 
they  must  pay  Uncle  Sam  $600  as  a  margarine  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  must  also  pay  10c  per  pound  on  eA'ery 
pound  which  they  color.  The  only  thing  the  farmer 
can  do  under  such  conditions  is  to  seiwe  the  margarine 
just  as  he  buys  it. 

Well,  why  should  he  not  do  so?  We  cannot  see 
why  any  farmer  is  justified  in  using  oleo  in  place  of 
butter  and  if,  in  addition,  he  colors  the  oleo  to  make 
it  look  like  butter  he  is  working  a  double  injury  to 
the  business  of  dairying.  A  fruit  grower  or  a 
gardener  may  say : 

“What  have  I  to  do  with  dairying?  Let  every  tub 
stand  on  its  OAvn  bottom.” 

Yet  if  you  permit  the  oleo  men  to  kick  the  tub 
over  every  other  tub  will  be  in  danger. 


Customers  for  American  Cotton 

A  REPORT  from  Washington  states  that  Italy 
and  Japan  are  coming  to  the  front  as  consum¬ 
ers  of  American  cotton.  They  are  taking  more  of 
our  raw  cotton  than  ever  before.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  Japan,  for  orders  from  that 
country  have  increased  nearly  300  per  cent  during 
the  past  five  years.  There  is  a  gain  of  nearly  25 
per  cent  in  the  demand  from  Italy.  On  the  other 
hand  it  appears  that  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
France  are  taking  less  of  our  cotton  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  A  part  of  this  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
England  and.  France  seem  to  be  developing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  low-grade  cotton  in  some  of  their  African 
colonies,  while  it  seems  to  <be  a  fact  that  Germany 
has  changed  from  a  cotton  manufacturing  country 
to  an  importer  of  cotton  goods.  This  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  line  along  which  cotton  exports  are  work¬ 
ing.  As  stated  several  Aveeks  ago,  -this  country  is 
importing  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  low-grade 
cotton  from  other  nations. 


The  Rural  School  Societies  of  Portville 
Township  Hold  an  Outing 

Bedford’s  Corners,  Main  Settlement  and  Steam  Val¬ 
ley  held  an  outing  on  July  5  in  Baxter’s  Gi*ove,  Steam 
Valley.  The  object  of  the  Rural  School  Improxmment 
Society  of  Nexv  York  State  is  to  combat  the  proposed 
legislation  that  would  do  away  with  the  “little  red 
schoolhouse,”  which  Avould  force  the  children  to  go 
from  three  to  five  miles  to  school.  Over  200  members 
and  their  friends  attended.  They  came  in  all  sorts  of 
conveyances,  from  the  primitive  oxcai-t,  the  tAA'o-horse 
wagon,  to  Fords  and  all  kinds  and  makes  of  cars.  To 
say  that  a  good  time  Avas  had  by  everybody  is  putting 
it  mildly. 

A  horseshoe  contest  was  won  by  Bedford’s  Corners. 
The  men’s  “tug  of  war”  Avas  Avon  by  Main  Settlement. 
The  Avomen’s  “tug  of  Avar”  was  a  draw.  The  boys’ 
“tug  of  Avar”  Avas  avoii  by  Steam  Valley.  A  ball  game 
between  the  married  and  single  men  Avas  Avon  by  the 
single  men,  S-4.  Then  the  eats — my,  but  they  did  put 
things  away  !  The  meal  was  topped  off  by  coffee,  lem¬ 
onade  and  dee  cream.  A  feature  of  the  outing  Avas  a 
dance  by  the  young  folks  and  many  of  the  older  oxxes, 
each  couple  trying  to  outdo  the  others.  The  music  was 
furnished  by  “Uncle  Pete”  Olson,  and  Uncle  Pete 
surely  outdid  himself.  The  committee  of  arrangements 
was  composed  of  Paul  Holcomb,  of  Main  Settlement, 
Martin  Burdick,  of  Bedford’s  Corners,  and  Arthur  B. 
Jennings,  of  Steam  Valley.  Just  before  the  breaking 
up  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given,  also  three  cheers  for 
the  gentlemen  for  their  efforts.  They  certainly  de¬ 
served  it.  It  Avas  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  give 
another  and  larger  outing  next  year.  av.  c. 


The  Forced  Consolidation  School  Issue 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  consolidated  school  dis¬ 
tricts  or  with  people  Avho  entertain  vieAvs,  favorable  to 
their  establishment  so  far  as  such  premises  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  Ave  do  contend,  most  emphatically,  that 
consolidations  should  not  be  forced  on  the  people.  The 
educators  and  politicians  in  New  York  State  have 
striven  to  enact  a  blanket  Iuav  which  would  have 
forced  the  consolidation  of  every  one-teacher  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  State.  That  attempt  Avas  personified  in 
the  Downing-Hutehinson-Poi-ter  bill.  Every  country 
district  Avould  have  been  forcibly  consolidated  at  one 
fell  swoop  under  that  bill.  The  authorities  were  not 
contented  Avith  the  preseixt  Iuav  under  which  many 
consolidations  have  been  forced  in  piecemeal  fashion. 
The  voters  and  taxpayers  in  school  districts  in  this 
State  have  absolutely  nothing  to  say  about,  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  consolidation.  The  district  superintendent  may 
order  it  over  the  ‘protest  of  every  voter.  And  recexxt 
laws  passed  at  the  request  of  the  commissioner  pro¬ 
vide  that  large  sums  of  money  will  be  dumped  on  any 
village  district  (in  effect)  which  will  vote  to  force  the 
consolidation  of  the  surroxinding  coxxntry  districts.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  decides  which  districts 
ai*e  to  vote  and  the  village  easily  outvotes  the  country. 

There  have  been  many  abuses  of  this  law  in  New 


York  State.  Within  20  miles  of  my  residence  nearly 
a  whole  school  district  was  depopulated  due  to  forced 
consolidation.  This  climate  frequently  gives  a  snow¬ 
fall  which  exceeds  100  inches.  Transportation  of 
school  children  long  distances  is  not  practical  through¬ 
out  most  sections.  Iix  the  aboATe  instance,  when  school 
facilities  xvere  i*emoved  five  miles  from  home  and  trans¬ 
portation  was  impossible  many  Aveeks  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  maixy  families  with  children  simply  abandoned 
their  farms  (they  failed  in  their  effoi-t  to  sell  them). 

We  would  leave  the  question  of  consolidation  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  voters  in  each  school  district.  The 
authorities  insist  on  retaining  the  power  to  forcibly 
consolidate.  d.  boyd  devendokf. 

President  Rural  School  Impi’ovement  Society. 


Shifts  in  the  Cotton  Industry 

While  most  of  the  cotton  is  still  spun  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  the  South,  it  is  the  tail  of  cotton  manu¬ 
facturing  which  has  been  Avagging  the  dog  since  1920. 
About  two-thmls  of  the  cotton  demand  for  manufacture 
is  in  the  South,  principally  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia 
and  Alabama.  Production  shifted  also  until  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  is  now  grown  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  chiefly  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Cheaper  labor 
and  abundant  water  poAver  with  short  freight  haul 
from  the  cotton  fields  help  to  explain  the  shift  of  the 
industry.  The  older  sections  l’etain  chiefly  the  high- 
grade  part  of  the  business  which  can  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  better  advantage.  The  Northeast  has  long 
been  losing  ground  in  the  shoe  and. cloth  industry  but 
increases  of  other  lines  are  claimed  to  more  than  make 
up  the  difference.  Gains  in  prices  of  farm  lands  in 
parts  of  the  Northeast  and  great  decreases  of  market 
values  of  farms  in  certain  sections  of  the  South  indi¬ 
cate  that  nioving  a  feAV  factories  is  not  all  that  is  needed 
to  make  farmers  thirive.  v 


New  Protection  for  Shippers 

Some  folks  say  that  Ave  want  new  and  different  ways 
of  marketing.  Others  just  now  are  telling  us  that  Ave 
need  first  to  make  the  most  of  the  xnarketing  ma¬ 
chinery  we  already  have;  make  it  run  smoothly,  mend 
the  Aveak  places  and  smooth  out  the  jolts  and  jars.  Get 
the  dealers  and  shippers,  the  officials  and  the  growers 
pulling  together,  they  say,  and  perhaps  the  well-known 
market  machine  will  do  for  a  while  longer,  at  least 
until  something  better  comes  along  and  proves  able 
to  run  without  sending  for  the  i*egular  driver  to  get 
it  out  of  the  ditch.  Hence,  this  neAV  plan  to  register 
dealers  and  shippers  who  Avill  agree  to  trade  according 
to  rule  and  to  let  the  umpire  settle  disputes. 

THE  MARKET  MACHINE.— What  is  the  market 
machine?  It  may  be  only  the  way  of  the  commission  man 
and  his  customer,  but  at  a  gx*eat  distance  from  market 
it  is  more  complicated.  The  grower  wants  to  sell 
quickly  but  the  cost  of  shipping  in  small  lots  is  too 
great  so  he  sells  to  some  local  shipper  xvho  gets  a  car- 
lot  together  and  ships  at  Ioav  cost  to  the  city.  No  one 
except  a  big  dealer  can  handle  c-arlots  and  even  the 
big  city  receiver  has  too  many  carload  arrivals  to  sell 
them  in  small  lots.  So  he  sells  in  large  lots  to  the 
jobber  who  divides  them  into  small  lots  for  the  store- 
keepex*.  All  this  is  the  regxilation  max-ket  machine.  It 
looks  as  if  one  kind  of  dealer  might  do  it  all,  and  so 
he  does  in  a  small  place;  but  in  a  large  city  with  vast 
supplies  coming  daily,  a  big  force  of  help  and  plenty 
of  room  Avould  be  needed,  so  they  split  up  the  trade. 
The  result  is  that  the  produce  is  passed  along  from 
one  hand  to  another  and  the  original  shipper  can  hard¬ 
ly  keep  up  with  it  or  know  what  is  being  done. 

The  Aveakest  point  in  all  this  is  that  the  shipper  and 
the  city  agent  are  often  thousands  of  miles  apart  and 
a  great  deal  must  depend  upon  fair  play  and  a  good 
reputation  on  both  sides.  The  advantage  is  rathei'  on 
the  side  of  the  city  dealer  because  he  has  the  goods 
and  does  the  ti’ading.  The  Shipper  hardly  knows  what 
to  do  about  it  Avlien  he  suspects  anything  wrong. 

The  adoption  of  grades  for  fruits  and  Aregetables 
helped  to  some  extent  because  “U.  S.  No.  1”  meant 
something  definite  and  the  official  ixxspection  cexffificate 
Avas  good  evidence  in  court.  But  disputes  and  com¬ 
plaints  continued  and  probably  always  will  be  heard 
until  every  dealer,  yes,  and  evei’y  shipper*,  is  willing 
to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by  or  until  he  is  convinced 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  do  any  other  xvay. 

THE  LISTING  PLAN.— Here  is  the  gist  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  called  the  “Sherman  Plan”  in  the  pi*oduce  trade 
papers,  and  by  the  Avay,  it  applies,  at  first  anyhow, 
only  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade,  although  appar¬ 
ently  there  is  no  reason  xvhy  handlers  of  other  lines  of 
farm  products  should  not  be  included  later.  Dealers 
Avho  ai*e  willing  to  sign  an  agreement  to  folloxv  the 
standard  rules  and  regulations  are  given  a  trademark 
Which  may  be  printed  on  their  letter  sheet.  If  any¬ 
body  submits  a  well-supported  complaint  that  one  of 
these  dealers  is  acting  dishonestly,  for  instance,  is  not 
sticking  to  his  agreement,  the  department  will  investi¬ 
gate  and  make  a  decision.  If  the  l’egistered  dealer  is 
decided  to  be  at  fault  and  if  he  does  not  wish  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  suggestion  of  the  arbitrators,  he  has  a 
right  to_  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  if 
the  decision  holds,  the  dealer  may  have  his  contract 
with  the  department  canceled  and  the  reason  made 
public.  It  is  plain  any  dealer  would  be  rather  care¬ 
ful  in  transactions  Avhich  might  put  him  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  plan  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  a  list  of 
dealers  who  have  willingly  agx*eed  to  regulation  of 
this  kind  would  be  of  considerable  interest  and  value 
to  pi*oducei*s  and  shippei*s. 

DEALERS  WILL  SIGN. — Several  thousand  dealers 
and  shippers  are  reported  ready  to  join.  Others  say  the 
government  ought  to  keep  out  of  their  affairs,  to  which 
the  natural  reply  is  that  joining  is  voluntary  anyhow. 
However,  the  question  might  be  asked,  would  any 
concern  stay  out  unless  their  records  Avere  objection¬ 
able?  From  this  point  of  view  the  plan  may  not  be  so 
voluntary  after  all.  Some  one  inquii'es,  Avliat  would 
keep  a  firm  whose  agi*eement  had  been  canceled  from 
joining  again  under  another  business  name?  The  offi¬ 
cials  coneeimed  say  they  are  looking  out  for  that  very 
point.  The  Avhole  thing  has  been  thi*aslxed  over  in 
the  city  dealers’  papers  for  months.  It  appears  that 
the  majority  of  the  big  shippers  and  many  of  the 
dealei*s  are  in  favor  but  those  who  are  opposed  have 
been  making  quite  a  stii*.  Opponents  of  the  plan  have 
asked  Congress  to  intervene.  Congress  has  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  matter  but  at  last  accounts  Congress  was 
doing  nothing  about  it.  As  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  plenty  of  authority  for  a  voluntary  plan 
of  this  sort,  the  co-operating  dealers  may  be  given  a 
chance  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line  without  waiting  for 
congressional  action.  The  friends  of  the  measure  be¬ 
lieve  it  can  do  much  to  make  the  market  safe  and  sat- 
isfuctory  for  the  country  shipper.  g,  B.  f. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Wild  Roses 

On  long,  serene  midsummer  days 
Of  ripening  fruit  and  yellow  grain, 
How  sweetly,  by  dim  woodland  ways, 

In  tangled  hedge  or  leafy  lane, 

Fair  wild-rose  thickets,  you  unfold 
Those  pale  pink  stars  with  hearts  of  gold ! 

Your  sleek  patrician  sisters  dwell 

On  lawns  where  gleams  the  shrub’s 
trim  bosk, 

In  terraced  gardens,  tended  well, 

Near  pebbled  walk  and  quaint  kiosk, 

In  costliest  urns  their  colors  rest ; 

They  beam  on  beauty’s  fragrant  breast ! 

But  you  in  lowly  calm  abide, 

Scarce  ‘heeded  save  by  breeze  or  bee ; 
You  know  what  splendor,  pomp  and  pride 
Full  oft  your  brillant  sisters  see; 

What  sorrow,  too,  and  bitter  fears  ; 
What  mad  farewells  and  hopeless  tears  ! 

How  some  are  kept  in  old,  dear  books, 
That  once  in  bridal  wreaths  were  worn  ; 
How  some  are  kissed  with  tender  looks, 
And  later  tossed  aside  with  scorn ; 

IIow  some  their  taintless  petals  lay 
On  icy  foreheads,  pale  as  they  ! 

So,  while  these  truths  you  vaguely  guess, 
Abloom  in  many  a  lonesome  spot, 

Shy  roadside  roses,  may  you  bless 
The  fate  that  rules  your  modest  lot, 
Like  rustic  maids  that  meekly  stand, 
Below  the  ladies  of  their  land ! 

— Edgar  Fawcett. 

* 

The  following  suggestions  for  making 
a  picnic  attractive  are  given  by  W.  F, 
Ivumlien,  professor  of  rural  sociology  at 
the  South  Dakota  State  College: 

People  enjoy  a  picnic  most  when  they 
are  making  their  own  fun.  This  fact 
should  be  remembered  in  planning  the 
recreation  and  games  for  the  community 
picnic. 

Other  essentials  which  should  be  re¬ 
membered  are  to  avoid  preparing  a  longer 
list  of  events  than  can  be  run  off  in  the 
allotted  time,  and  to  select  events  which 
will  enlist  the  activities  of  boys  and  girls, 
women  and  men.  If  the  picnic  is  large,  it 
would  probably  be  Avell  to  run  off  the 
various  events  simultaneously  for  the 
three  ‘groups  of  children,  women  and  men. 
Also,  don't  allow  too  much  formality  in 
the  events,  but  at  the  same  time  main¬ 
tain  order. 

For  the  little  folks  under  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  special  activities 
should  be  provided.  Rope  swings,  teeter- 
tawters,  slides  and  sand  piles  will  keep 
them  interested  and  busy  for  a  long  time. 
Two  girls  or  women  might  be  put.  in 
charge  of  this  group  for  a  definite  period, 
and  then  relieved  by  two  others  later  on. 

For  the  -boys  and  girls  between  8  and 
16  years  of  age  more  vigorous  games  will 
have  to  be  provided.  The  following  is 
a  good  list :  Foot  races,  three-legged 
races,  potato  races,  sack  races,  mixed 
shoe  races,  leap-frog,  backward  races, 
jumping  contests,  peanut  races,  pie-eat¬ 
ing  contest  and  baseball  games.  For  avo- 
jnen  'and  girls  over  16  years  of  age  the 
following  list  is  suggested :  Nail  driving 
contests,  board-sawing  contests,  foot 
races,  potato  races,  horseshoe  games,  pea¬ 
nut  relays,  and  ball-throwing  contests. 
For  men  and  boys  over  16  years  of  age  : 
Foot  races,  a  tug-of-war,  horseshoe  games, 
baseball  game,  jumping  contest,  weight¬ 
throwing  contest,  potato-peeling  contest, 
sock-darning  contest  or  a  tire-mounting 
contest  may  be  good. 

After  picnickers  have  entered  into  this 
sort  of  recreation  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
most  of  them  Avill  be  ready  to  quit  and 
go  home.  These  games  will  teach  people 
to  play  together,  and  when  they  ha\?e 
learned  to  play  together,  they  are  usually 
ready  to  work  together. 

All  these  suggestions  are  good,  and  we 
especially  commend  the  advice  that  two 
women  or  girls  aa'Iio  are  put  in  charge  of 
the  little  folks  should  have  this  duty  for 
a  definite  period,  and  then  be  released 
by  others..  There  are  too  many  cases 
where  some  conscientious  person  has 
such  duties  thrust  upon  her  for  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  day,  while  the  others  are 
free  to  enjoy  themselves. 

* 

To  clean  a  panama  hat,  remove  the 
ribbon  band,  and  scrub  thoroughly  Avith 
white  soap  and  lukewarm  water  using 
a  small  brush,  such  as  an  old  tooth¬ 
brush.  A  little  ammonia  in  the  water 
helps  to  remove  the  dirt.  Rinse  thor¬ 
oughly  twice,  immersing  the  hat  in  the 
rinsing  water,  and  moving  it  about  in 
the  water  to  get  rid  of  dirty  water.  A 
little  glycerine  added  to  the  second  rinse 
will  prevent  the  hat  from  becoming  stiff. 
When  thoroughly  rinsed,  press  ou  the 
water  with  a  Turkish  towel,  and  let  the 
hat  rest  on  the  towel  while  drying  in  the 


full  sun.  If  the  hat  is  stained  with 
perspiration  these  stains  may  be  taken 
out  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda. 


Canning  Beans  in  Cold 
Water 

The  R.  N.-Y.  had  several  recipes  for 
canning  snap  or  string  beans,  but  none 
so  simple  as  my  recipe.  I  Avash  and 
snap  the  beans  as  preparing  them  for 
the  table,  then  fill  quart  jar  with  the 
snaps,  cover  to  the  top  with  cold  Avater, 
seal  up  tight  and  put  in  dark  cellar  or 
your  fruit  closet.  Canned  Avith  this 
method  snap  beans  keep  indefinitely  (a 
year  or  t avo  or  possibly  more,  have  not 
tried  it).  They  retain  their  green  color; 
when  opened  as  green  as  day  they  were 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


542.  0  n  e-p  i  e  e  e 
Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38, 

40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
l',4  yds.  of  18-in. 
contrasting.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


466.  Press  With 
Flare.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  black 
and  1%  yds.  of  40- 
in.  white.  Twenty 
cents. 


527.  The  New 
Sleeveless  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  1-4  yds.  of 
54-in.  bordered  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty 
cents. 


441.  Girls’  TJnder- 
Avaist  Drawers.  Cut 
in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years. 
Size  4  requires  % 
yd.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  for  Avaist  and 
1  yd.  of  36-iu.  for 
bloomers.  Twenty 
cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker,  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


picked.  A  great  advantage  is  when  the 
weather  is  hot  they  are  put  away  cool, 
in  Winter  time  when  you  have  a  fire 
anyway  they  can  be  cooked.  No  salt  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  them. 

I  might  add  that  strawberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  currants  can  be  kept  un¬ 
cooked.  A  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of 
berries,  crush  every  berry.  I  run  mine 
through  food  chopper,  mix  with  sugar, 
put  in  quart  jars,  seal  up  airtight  and 
put  away  with  other  fruits.  H.  B.  L. 


Stick  to  Sheet  Glue! 

From  an  expert  Italian  cabinet-maker 
I  have  lately  learned  some  useful  points 
in  regard  to  glue.  The  convenient  but 
delusive  liquid  glues  he  abjured  with  con¬ 
tempt.  Here  is  his  method  with  some  de¬ 
tails  Avorked  out  ’by  myself : 

Stick  to  old-fashioned  sheet  glue.  Break 
it  up  and  soak  in  cold  water  to  cover ; 
then  dissolve  over  the  fire,  in  a  Avater- 
bath  (a  very  small  tin  pail,  which  can 
be  suspended  by  the  bail,  makes  a  con¬ 
venient  glue-pot).  Stir  with  a  thin  wood¬ 
en  paddle  until  “she”  begins  to  spin  a 
thread,  exactly  like  syrup  when  you  make 
fondant.  Have  the  surfaces  to  be  glued 
scraped  clean,  and  if  possible  warmed. 
Spread  the  glue  very  thin,  and  hold  or 
tie  until  set,  then  put  aside  for  48  hours. 
After  using,  continue  to  cook  the  glue 
until  it  is  a  thick  ropy  mass,  or  it  will 
be  likely  to  mold.  Then  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  boiling  water  and  a  few 
minutes  over  the  fire,  it  is  ready  for  use 
at  short  notice.  •  r.  f,  d. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

My  teacher  neighbor  used  to  say  that 
I  would  lose  some  of  my  fine  philosophy 
of  farming  if  I  had  dealings  Avith  live 
stock.  He  was  partly  wrong,  for  my 
year's  association  with  coavs,  pigs  aud 
sheep  has  added  much  pleasure  to  my 
life.  However,  the  bloAV  has  fallen ! 
Brownie  was  a  huge  coav,  three-quarters 
Jersey.  She  gave  six  gallons  a  day, 
testing  5  per  cent,  and  had  not  been 
fresh  long.  She  AA’as  as  tame  as  n  dog, 
but  an  inveterate  snooper,  and  always 
hungry.  She  worried  the  corncrib  doors 
till  she  pulled  the  latch  off — doors  that 
had  kept  out  a  variety  of  coavs  for  20 
years.  She  dug  her  grave  with  her 
teeth!  The  veterinary -avIio  A\Tas  called 
after  the  first  one  gave  her  up  throught 
he  could  have  saved  her — but  it  Avas  safe 
to  say  so  then.  I  had  had  her  only  about 
six  Aveeks,  and  her  loss  was  a  bitter  dose, 
especially  as  we  were  depending  on  her 
to  furnish  milk  for  a  collection  of  calves. 
I  was  lucky  unlucky,  though,  for  my 
renter  sold  me  a  fresh  Jersey  the  Arery 
same  day,  and  “Jewel”  brought  a  llitle 
“Pearl”  with  her.  Jewel  is  much  young¬ 
er  than  BroAvnie,  finer  stock,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  a  prize. 

As  if  that  were  not  trouble  enough. 
Cousin  Harvey  came  in  Avith  a  sober  face 
one  Sunday  morning.  "Bella  has  had 
her  tail  cut  off !”  For  one  wild  moment 
1  pictured  her  looking  like  the  lambs 
after  docking!  It  was  bad  enough  at 
that;  her  nice  long  bushy  Avliite  switch, 
and  a  few  inches  of  'bone  were  gone. 
(Bella  is  very  blonde,  though  she  has  a 
■black  tongue  like  her  papa.)  Causes  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  one — ‘being  stepped  on  by 
some  other  cow  while  lying  down.  As 
with  BroAvnie,  Ave  can’t  accuse  ourselves 
of  any  negligence.  Poor  Bella  doesn’t 
seem  at  all  uncomfortable.  She  is  kept 
so  well  sprayed  that  she  doesn’t  need  to 
switch.  But  along  with  her  quality  and 
sweetness,  I  have  been  so  proud  of  her 
beauty,  aud  it  is  sadly  impaired.  She 
seems  to  have  been  born  to  accident ;  as 
a  calf  she  fell  into  a  hole  in  the  straw- 
stack  once  and  Avas  missing  for  some 
time  ;  had  a  broken  leg  from  a  horse  kick, 
and  now  this  sad  tail ! 

Aside  from  these  mishaps,  the  animals 
prosper.  The  fruit  does  only  moderately 
well.  At  least  half  of  the  strawberries 
Avere  killed,  for  which;  now,  I  am  devout¬ 
ly  thankful.  There  has  not  'been  such  a 
crop  in  years,  and  they  sell  for  10  cents 
a  quart,  and  nobody  will  make  any  money 
at  that  price.  As  it  is,  I  have  plenty 
for  us  to  put  up,  and  we  eat  them  three 
times  a  day.  The  first  were  picked  on 
May  SO,  and  there  are  still  a  few  in 
July.  Red  raspberries  were  Avinter-in- 
jured,  for  the  first  time,  so  the  early 
crop  will  be  small,  but  they  are  already 
planning  to  out-do  themselves  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  bearing.  I  rather  count  on  the  late 
ones  for  jam,  anyway. 

The  season  was  so  backward,  with  so 
much  rain,  that  everything  comes  on  at 
once.  Wheat  as  almost  ready  to  cut,  and 
much  of  the  hay  is  not  up  yet,  hut  grass 
is  scarce — except  in -the  garden.  I  had  to 
drop  everything  else  while  taking  care  of 
the  strawberries,  and  I  need  desperately 
to  be  sewing  and  gardening.  The  Best 
Friends  gave  me  sour  cherries  (my  trees 
are  either  too  old  or  too  young).  Before 
they  were  canned,  Lula  told  of  buying 
such  fine  sweet  black  cherries  from  her 
mother-in-laAv’s  aunt-in-law.  I  am  very 
fond  of  sweet  cherries,  and  the  canned 
fruit  supply  is  low,  so  I  ordered  some  at 
once.  I  have  several  -trees  of  sweet  cher¬ 
ries,  five  years  old,  hut  they  have  not 
borne  yet. 

I  have  learned  something  funny  about 
the  tastes  of  dogs :  Toto  will  not  eat 
strawberries,  though  I  offered  them  to 
her  all  season,  hut  dotes  on  cherries,  both 
sweet  and  sour;  I  Avonder  why?  She  is 
much  subdued  since  -last  year,  pretty 
Avell  'bi’oken  of  chasing  stock,  of  jumping 
up  on  people,  aud  of  snatching  things  in 
the  kitchen.  But  she  is  becoming  pas¬ 
sionately  interested  in  groundhogs,  and 
each  of  the  dogs  caught  a  young  one ; 
they  were  praised  extravagantly  for  this 
feat,  and  now  seem  to  have  ambitions  to¬ 
ward  the  old  ones. 

In  the  kitchen,  just  now,  there  is  cur¬ 
rant  juice  draining  for  jelly,  and  there  is 
no  task  that  is  more  of  a  problem,  as  I 
have  no  good  place  to  ‘hang  the  jelly  bag. 
I  have  just  been  thinking  how  nice,  for 
the  purpose,  a  'laboratory  ring-stand 
would  be,  and  wondering  whether  I  have 
read,  or  dreamed,  of  one  being  used  that 
Avay.  Then  there  are  the  big  funnels 
lined  Avith  filter  paper,  through  which 
tetanus  and  diphtheria  toxins  go  for  their 
first  filtering ;  Avhy  wouldn’t  they  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  our  old-time  jelly  bags?  Where 
to  buy  them,  though,  that  is  another  mat¬ 
ter.  At  present,  the  jelly  bag  is  hang¬ 
ing  about  half  way  into  my  tallest  fire¬ 
less  cooker  vessel,  with  the  surplus  goods 
pulled  down  over  the  outside  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  land  tucked)  underneath.  With  a 
large  quantity  of  fruit,  -that  would  not 
do. 

There  are  no  peaches  in  this  region, 
and  yet  Indiana  is  reported  as  having  a 
bumper  peach  crop,  so  some  of  us  are 
planning  to  drive  to  one  of  the  “peachy” 
counties  and  b  y  them.  Our  gasoline 
and  oil  expo!;  would  baldly  amount  to 
as  much  as  .he  numerous  middlemen 
charges  that  are  added  to  grocery  peaches. 
We  need  something  for  those  yawning 
shelves.  And  yet,  in  -spite  of  said  yawn¬ 
ing,  the  can  supply  begins  to  look  small, 
and  I  have  been  buying  them,  at  sales, 


for  about  half  the  price  of  neAV  ones.  I 
have  had  a  few  small  messes  of  peas. 
They  will  be  ou  in  full  force  in  another 
week— and  I  Avant  to  put  aAvay  three 
dozen  pints ! 

This  letter  seems  to  be  mostly  coavs 
and  canning,  but  I  do  have  Madonna 
lilies  to  admire  for  a  change,  and  an  as¬ 
tonishing  array  of  pansies.  The  hybrid 
Rugosa  rose,  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  has  rich¬ 
ly  justified  its  planting,  and  one  that 
was  bought  at  the  same  time  for  the  same 
thing,  has  proved  to  be  something  al¬ 
together  different,  and  not  very  good.  My 
neighbor's  apple  orchard  is  very  untrue 
to  name,  but  fortunately  my  young  trees, 
those  that  have  borne,  have  been  correct¬ 
ly  labeled.  They  have  been  sprayed  this 
year,  and  look  very  promising. 

There  has  'been  a  book,  also,  in  the 
midst  of  farm  labors,  “'Dipper  Hill,” 
recommended  to  be  •'because  it  is  a  story 
of  feminine  farming  in  the  bills  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  I  A\mnt,  also  to  read  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  “The  Lone  Winter,”  wherein  the 
farmer  stayed  alone  in  Winter  with  her 
Shetland  ponies.  I  never  stayed  alone 
in  Winter,  and  horses  and  ponies  are 
Greek  to  me,  but  there  is  enough  in  those 
accounts  that  does  speak  my  language. 

E.  M.  C. 


July  at  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

The  gentle  breeze  is  bloAving  today,  dif¬ 
ferently  from  Avhen  I  Avrote  before,  and 
the  past  few  days  have  been  hot  and 
everything,  Aveeds  included,  seems  to  grow 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Everything  is  late, 
20  days  late  statistics  said  a  little  while 
ago,  but  while  May  was  dry,  June  gave 
us  rain,  and  hardy  plants  as  Avell  as  fruit 
are  lavish  Avith  their  flowers.  This  year 
I  have  some  Avonderful  Iris  varieties  I 
had  never  seen  .'before  and  the  bloom 
stalks  are  so  tall  and  sturdy.  The  very 
prettiest  one  I  think  Avas  pure  Avliite  with 
the  edges  embroidered  by  fairy  fingers. 

The  Oriental  poppy  bloomed  to  cele¬ 
brate  our  silver  wedding  and  now  the 
Delphiniums  are  nearly  as  tall  as  my 
head  and  the  buds -not  nearly  groAvn. 
Two  plants  neAV  to  me  that  every  one  ad¬ 
mires  are  the  Siberian  Avallfiower  of  a 
bright  orange  shade  and  the  English 
Ragged  Robin,  (Lychnis  Flos  Cuculi) 
that  is  a  bright  rosy  red.  Seedlings  of 
hardy  plants  do  not  thrive  especially  well 
but  are  beginning  to  “look  up”  now  ; 
honesty,  Shasta  daisy.  1‘otentilla,  Core¬ 
opsis,  Silene  orieutalis,  Adlumia,  are  all 
growing,  but  so  far  Adonis  does  not  come. 

Rut  Avon't  someone  come  to  our  rescue? 
Three  of  us  have  planted  at  various  times 
Kochia  by  packages,  both  soaked  aud  un¬ 
soaked,  and  “nary  -a  plant.”  And  there 
are  perennial  peas ;  a  friend  says  she  has 
planted  quarts  and  I  have  certainly 
planted  many  a  package  and  I  have 
soaked,  I  have  filed  and  I  have  waited 
even  to  the  second  season  and  still  not  a 
plant,  and  the  same  of  Yucca  seed.  But 
there  must  be  a  way  to  success,  and  of 
course,  the  failures  only  make  me  more 
determined  to  succeed. 

But  the  boys  say  there  is  a  'baby  duck 
whistling  and  Ave  must  investigate.  We 
had  them  some  years  ago,  but  sold  them 
and  now  are  trying  again.  It  has  been 
so  cold  it  hasn’t  seemed  wise  to  hustle 
for  them  aud  hens  did  not  sit  early,  aud 
only  a  few  are  having  extra  good  hatches. 

My  own  heart  goes  out  to  “Jxmely 
Rachaels”  everyAvliere.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  push  themselves  forward 
and  make  their  presence  felt.  This  is  a 
gift,  as  much  as  curly  hair.  But  if  some 
friendly  one  was  on  watch  for  these,  these 
quiet  ones  usually  are  of  a  stuff  that 
Avears  well.  Hasn’t  some  church  tried 
having  a  committee  to  Avelcome  and  help 
the  stranger  to  find  friends?  Perhaps 
even  to  call  upon  the  newcomers  and  in¬ 
vite  them  to  come  to  church. 

Much  has  been  said  and  will  continue 
to  be  about  the  attendance  at  rural 
churches,  but  we  must  remember  in  “ye 
olden  days”  it  was  compulsory  and  later 
it  was  the  social  center  and  took  the 
place  of  the  club,  the  radio,  the  telephone 
and  the  daily  paper,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
present  generation  to  make  it  still  the 
center  of  rural  life. 

Dr.  Drummond  seems  to  me  to  he  a 
preacher  of  love.  Have  you  read  this : 

“Have  you  ever  noticed  how  much  of 
Christ’s  life  was  spent  in  doing  kind 
things?  You  will  find  that  He  spent  a 
great  part  of  His  time  simply  in  making 
people  happy,  in  doing  good  turns  to 
people.” 

Possibly  if  each  one  tried  this  a  few 
years  the  problem  of  the  rural  church 
Avould  be  solved. 

And  then  to  those  who  make  over  things 
I  will  repeat  a  friend’s  remark : 

“Anyone  can  take  new  goods  and  a 
pattern  and  make  things  but  to  take 
something  useless  and  make  it  useful'  is 
an  achievement.” 

She  takes  her  dresses  Avhen  worn  in 
front  and  uses  the  back  of  the  one  piece 
gowns  for  coverall  aprons,  and  when  the 
nightgown  wears  across  the  shoulders 
and  sleeves  they  make  everyday  slips. 

Many  neglect  to  put  water  into  their 
batteries  often  enough,  yet  it  is  easy 
enough  to  keep  a  plentiful  supply  at  hand. 
The  next  time  it  rains  put  out  glass  or 
china  dishes  and  catch  the  rain  Avater 
and  store  it  in  bottles,  all  glass  (no  metal 
top)  fruit  jars,  or  glass  jugs.  Do  not 
let  it  touch  metal  of  any  kind  and  if  one 
hasn’t  the  battery  filler  use  a  china  or 
.glass  pitcher  or  a  bottle.  We  caught  six 
quarts  of  rain  water  on  a  recent  rainy 
day,  enough  for  ourselves  and  our  visi¬ 
tors  for  a  year.  mother  bee. 
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Relishes  That  Nip  the 
Tongue 

Tart  and  spicy  condiments  are  delicious 
with  meats  the  cooler  days,  and  should 
have  a  place  in  every  woman’s  preserve 
cupboard.  Most  of  these  relishes  are 
made  by  using  small  amounts  of  several 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  since  a  little 
of  the  finished  product  goes  a  long  way 
large  quantities  are  not  wanted. 

Spiced  Watermelon  Rind. — Spiced  wa¬ 
termelon  rind  is  always  good  and  uses 
material  that  would  ordinarily  be  thrown 
away.  The  very  late  watermelons  are 
best.  Three  pounds  rind,  1  lb.  sugar, 
six  cups  vinegar,  two  cups  water,  two 
tablespoons  whole  cloves,  two  tablespoons 
broken  stick  'cinnamon  and  two  teaspoons 
powdered  alum.  Trim  off  the  pink  pulp 
and  green  skin  of  the  melon  rind  and 
cut  into  narrow  strips.  Add  alum  to  one 
cup  of  water  and  pour  over  rind.  Add 
water  to  cover.  Cover  with  a  plate  and 
let  stand  12  hours.  Heat  to  the  boiling 
point  and  let  simmer  15  minutes.  Drain 
and  plunge  into  ice  water.  Let  stand 
until  thoroughly  cold,  or  about  two 
hours.  Drain  and  dry  between  towels. 
Rut  sugar,  water  and  vinegar  into  pre¬ 
serving  kettle.  Bring  to  the  boiling  point 
and  add  the  spices  tied  in  a  cheesecloth 
bag.  Boil  until  the  mixture  becomes 
syrupy.  Then  add  prepared  melon  rind. 
Simmer  until  rind  becomes  transparent 
and  tender.  But  into  sterilized  jars  and 
seal  while  hot. 

Gooseberry  relish  is  an  old-fashioned 
“goody”  that  adds  much  to  cold  sliced 
meats.  Three  quarts  gooseberries,  one 
quart  vinegar,  three  cups  sugar,  three 
more  cups  vinegar,  two  cups  salt,  %  lb. 
onions,  1  lb.  powdered  ginger,  y2  lb. 
seeded  raisins,  one  cup  mustard  seed. 
Top  and  tail  green,  under-ripe  gooseber¬ 
ries.  But  into  preserving  kettle  with 
vinegar  and  bring  to  the  boiling  point. 
Boil  five  minutes  and  remove  from  fire. 
Let  stand  until  cool.  When  cool  add 
sugar,  remaining  vinegar,  salt,  onions 
peeled  and  chopped,  peppers  finely 
chopped,  crushed  mustard  seed,  ginger 
and  raisins.  Add  boiling  water  or  vine¬ 
gar  if  too  thick  and  bring  to  boiling  point, 
stirring  to  mix  thoroughly.  Rour  into 
sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Apple  Chutney.  —  Two  quarts  of 
chopped  green  apples,  x/2  cup  salt,  three 
cups  dark  brown  sugar,  three  medium¬ 
sized  onions,  %  lb.  green  ginger  root, 
three  shallots,  three  ounces  chili  peppers, 
three  tablespoons  mustard  seed,  2  lbs. 
seeded  raisins,  1  y2  quarts  vinegar.  Reel 
and  chop  onions,  chop  ginger,  dissolve 
salt  and  sugar  in  vinegar.  Add  re¬ 
maining  ingredients  and  cook,  stirring 
to  prevent  burning,  until  apples  and 
onions  are  .tender.  Rour  into  sterilized 
jars  and  seal.  Whole  cloves  may  be 
added  if  desired. 

Oregon  Spiced  Grape  Catsup.  —  One 
quart  grapes  removed  from  stem,  four 
cups  brown  sugar,  two  cups  vinegar,  one 
tablespoon  allspice,  two  tablespoons  cin¬ 
namon,  one  tablespoon  cloves,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg,  scant  teaspoon  cayenne 
pepper,  one  teaspoon  salt.  Wash  grapes 
and  put  in  preserving  kettle  with  just 
enough  water  to  prevent  burning.  Cover 
and  bring  slowly  to  the  boiling  point.  Re¬ 
move  cover  and  simmer  until  soft.  Rub 
through  colander.  Add  rest  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  and  boil  until  thick.  The  spices 
are  all  ground.  Constant  stirring  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  prevent  sticking. 
When  the  consistency  of  tomato  catsup 
bottle  and  seal. 

Bepper  Relish. — Six  green  peppers,  six 
red  peppers,  y2  cup  minced  onion,  two 
tablespoons  salt,  %  cup  granulated  sugar, 
two  cups  vinegar.  Remove  stem  ends 
and  seeds  of  peppers.  Rour  boiling  water 
over  shells  and  let  stand  five  minutes. 
Drain  and  cover  with  cold  water.  Drain 
and  Chop  very  fine.  Rut  into  preserv¬ 
ing  kettle  with  onions,  sugar,  salt  and 
vinegar  and  simmer  until  tender.  This 
will  take  about  30  minutes.  Rour  into 
sterilized  glass  jars  and  seal. 

All  relishes  should  be  stored  in  a  dark, 
dry  place  as  light  will  fade  the  colors. 

HKS.  J.  W.  KAY. 


prunes,  dates  or  dried  apricots  may  be 
substituted  for  figs  or  a  filling  of  one 
cup  cranberries  and  one  apple  cooked 
with  2-3  cup  of  sugar  is  very  good. 

J.  B.  M. 


Three  Spicy  Seed  Recipes 

Caraway  is  a  genial  dooryard  plant, 
prone  to  run  foot-loose,  and  like  many 
pot  herbs,  perennial.  Its  warm,  pleasant 
flavor  blends  as  well  with  molasses 
cookies  as  with  rye  bread  and  muffins. 

Caraway  Bolivars. — One  cup  molasses, 
XA  cup  sour  cream  or  buttermilk,  cup 
shortening,  one  teaspoon  soda  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  one  egg,  one  tablespoon 
caraway  seed,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  % 
teaspoon  salt.  Flour  for  a  soft  dough, 
about  ?>y2  cups.  Roll  .hick,  brush  with 
milk  and  dust  with  nutmeg.  These  are 
delicious  hot,  with  butter. 

Iloney  Nut  Cakes. — One  cup  each  of 
butter,  honey,  brown  sugar  and  broken 
hickory  or  butternut  meats ;  one  egg,  two 
teaspoons  soda  ;  one  teaspoon  lemon  juice  ; 
one  teaspoon  mixed  cinnamon  and  nut¬ 
meg  ;  one  tablespoon  coriander  seed,  or 
10  cardamom  seeds,  shelled  and  ground ; 
four  cups  of  flour.  Drop  on  a  baking 
sheet,  or  bake  in  patty-pans,  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  Coriander  we  can  raise  our¬ 
selves,  and  the  tender  green  shoots  are 

pleasant  addition  to  soups  and  salads ; 
For  the  cardamom  we  must  get  at  the 
drug  store,  and  for  richly  aromatic  flavor 
probably  no  seed  equals  it.  It  is  de¬ 
licious  in  rusks  and  coffee  breads,  as  well 
as  particularly  favored  in  honey  cakes. 

Boppy  seeds,  with  their  wild  sleepy 
flavor,  give  an  air  to  these  once-raised 
rolls.  Try  them  and  be  convinced ! 

Boppy  Seed  Rolls. — One  cup  of  milk, 
scalded  and  cooled ;  one  cake  compressed 
yeast,  one  tablespoon  .sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  melted  butter,  3/-i  teaspoon  salt, 
3 14  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  poppy  seed. 
Dissolve  the  yeast  and  sugar  in  the  luke¬ 
warm  milk,  add  the  butter,  then  the  flour 
and  salt,  gradually  beating  very  thor¬ 
oughly.  Turn  out  on  a  board  and  knead 
lightly ;  roll  nearly  an  inch  thick,  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  in  lozenge-shaped 
rolls. _  Lay  in  a  greased  pan  and  set  to 
use  in  a  warm  place  for  two  hours,  or 
until  fully  doubled  in  bulk ;  brush  over 
with  milk  or  white  of  egg  and  sprinkle 
with  poppy  seed.  Bake  10  or  13  minutes, 
in  a  hot  oven.  D 


Whole  Wheat  Cookies 

This  is  the  recipe  for  the  whole  wheat 
cooky  some  readers  have  asked  for.  It 
is  given  in  a  booklet  put  out  by  G.  L.  F., 
written  for  them  by  Lucile  Brewer,  of  the 
State  College  of  Home  Economics.  Miss 
Brewer  was  the  one  who  demonstrated 
the  whole  wheat  work  to  our  county. 

Two  cups  sugar,  one  cup  fat,  one  cup 
milk,  yolks  of  two  eggs,  y2  teaspoon  salt, 
y2  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
five  teaspoons  baking  powder  (level), 
4%  cups  whole  wheat  flour,  white  flour 
to  "roll.  Cream  sugar  and  fat,  add  milk 
and  egg  yolks.  If  I  do  not  want  to  use 
the  whites  for  some  other  purpose  I  use 
one  whole  egg  instead  of  two  yolks.  Mix 
dry  ingredients  and  add  gradually  to  first 
mixture.  Roll  on  a  floured  board  to  % 
in.  in  thickness.  Shape  with  a  circular 
cutter.  Rlace  a  small  spoonful  of  the 
filling  on  the  cookies,  cover  with  another 
cooky,  press  edges  together,  prick  top 
twice  with  a  fork.  Place  on  greased 
sheet  or  pans  and  bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Fig  Filling. — One  cup  figs,  ground  or 
chopped,  2-3  cup  sugar,  one  cup  boiling 
water,  two  tablespoons  corn  starch,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  one  orange.  Pour  water  over  figs,  mix 
sugar  and  corn  starch  ;  cook  together  till 
thick  and  clear.  Add  butter,  orange  rind 
and  juice.  Cool  before  using.  Raisins, 


Marshak’s  Makes 
Children  Drink 
Milk  Willingly 


Mothers 


who  love  to  see  their  children  thrive 
give  them  delicious  home-made 
milk  shake  made  with 


CHOCOLATE  F'.AVOR  „ 

MALTMOLAK 

This  nourishing  combination — milk, 
malt,  cocoa  and  sugar — builds  tissue, 
creates  energy  and  oh,  how  the 
children  love  it!  Just  shake  it  up 
quickly  with  hot  or  cold  milk.  An 
excellent  quick  meal  for  older 
people.  Marshak’s  is  the  original 
chocolate  flavor  milk  shake  for  the 
home,  and  can  be  distinguished  at 
once  from  its  many  imitations  by 
the  superior  flavor  and  solubility. 
It  keeps  in  any  climate  even  after 
the  can  is  opened. 

To  Mnhp  we  win  send  this 
I  u  Mune  9_inch  Wear.ever 

aluminum  shaker, 
_  regular  price  $1.00, 

FriPndv  with  Mar- 

J  lltllUS  shak’s-priee  50c, 

toyouraddressfor 


$1.00  Postpaid 


You  run  no  risk 
If  shaker  and  Mar¬ 
sh  ,’s  ■’o  not  fully 
mu  „  our  expec¬ 
tations  we  will 
promptly  and  cheerfully  refund  the 
money.  Address  Dept.  R-7 

MARSHAK  MALTMOLAK  CO.,  h 

Dept.  R-7  Brooklyn,  N. 


COLT 

LIGHT 

IS 

SUNLIGHT 


SAFEST 
AND 
BEST 
BY  TEST 


Better  lights, 
cooking  and  ironing... 
these  are  the  benefits  of 

Colt  Light 


The  Colt  Hot  Plate  takes 
all  the  drudgery  out  of  sum¬ 
mer  cooking.  Simply  turn 
on  the  gas  —  and  you’re 
ready  to  cook  a  whole  meal! 
No  wood  fire  to  start,  no  hot 
kitchen  stove  to  stand  over, 
no  discomforts  from  the 
heat.  And  you’ll  find  the 
Colt  Iron  just  as  great  a 
convenience  for  ironing. 

A  Colt  Light  Plant  brings 
you  instant,  unflickering 
light  wherever  you  want  it. 
You  have  no  unsafe  oil 
lamps  to  carry  from  room  to 
room.  No  matches  to  strike. 
No  worry  of  cleaning  and 
filling  dirty  lamps  every  day. 

With  Colt  Light,  you 
can  do  the  finest  needlework 


No  proposition  offers  a 
greater  opportunity  for  the 
farm-trained  man  than  sell¬ 
ing  the  Colt  Light  Plant. 
Write  our  nearest  office  for 
full  particulars. 


without  eye-strain.  Your 
children  will  enjoy  study¬ 
ing  their  lessons  at  night. 
And  the  Colt  Barn  Light 
makes  it  twice  as  easy  for 
the  men  to  do  the  chores. 

The  large  capacity  Colt 
Light  Plant  (holds  200  lbs. 
of  Union  Carbide)  needs 
no  attention  on  the  average 
farm  except  refilling  two  or 
three  times  a  year. 

Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  the  benefits  of  Colt 
Light!  Send  a  postal  today 
for  our  free  booklet,  “Safest 
and  Best  by  Test.” 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York  -  -  -  -  30  E.  42nd  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  -  -  1700  Walnut  St. 
Chicago,  Ill.  -  1001  Monadnock  Block 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  -  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  6th  and  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  8th  and  Brannan  Sts. 

(O^ 

LIGHT 


AGENTS— Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

.  Tour  “Adventures  iu  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
luinded  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  C.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en- 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  Fm  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  riehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family— aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Don’t  Suffer 

With  Itching  Rashes 

UseCuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Caticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


New  Cattle  for  the  North 

Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt 
rather  lost  interest  in  the  agriculture  of 
Alaska.  Many  never  consider  that 
cold  country  as  a  place  where  food  may 
•be  produced.  Others  who  have  followed 
the  development  of  the  territory  realize 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  Alaska  will 
add  considerably  to  the  food  supply  of 
the  nation.  Already  large  quantities  of 
reindeer  meat  are  being  sent  to  markets 
as  far  away  as  New  York  or  Boston.  The 
meat  is^,  popular  and  takes  the  place  of 
old-time  venison,  which  20  or  30  years 
ago  was  quite  common.  The  herds  of 
reindeer  are  increasing  rapidly  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  question  that,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  they  will  supply  a  large  amount  of 
meat.  That  is  in  the  future  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  fairly  good  prospect  for  the 
output.  In  1924,  $5,140,222  worth  of 
agricultural  products  were  shipped  into 
Alaska.  This  included  nearly  $350,000 
worth  of  flour,  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  eggs,  $481,293  worth  of 
milk  and  $6SS,727  worth  of  butter,  be¬ 
sides  large  quantities  of  grain  and  feed. 

There  is  an  agricultural  experiment 
station  in  Alaska  and  for  many  years  the 
people  who  conduct  it  have  been  striving 
to  increase  the  production  of  grain,  flour, 
milk  and  its  products  and  meat.  They 
are  meeting  with  success.  When  the 
station  was  started,  it  seemed  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  that  any  form  of  grain  could  -be 
procured.  The  average  frost-free  period, 
that  is  the  time  between  the  late  Spring 
and  early  Fall  frost,  averages  over  the 
territory  about  97  days,  and  it  will  re¬ 
quire  a  very  quick  growing  grain  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  through.  However,  by  care¬ 
fully  selecting  and  breeding,  strains  of 


Yak  Bull 

wheat,  rye  and  oats  have  been  produced 
which  enable  the  Alaska  farmers  to  raise 
fair  crops  of  grain.  It  is  believed  that 
an  the  near  future  the  territory  will  be 
able  to  provide  itself  entirely  with  flour, 
grains,  wheat  and  irye.  One  pictuie 
shows  a  shock  of  liogot  Winter  rye  grown 
in  Alaska  and  in  many  parts  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  wheat  is  produced.  Several  flour 
mills  have  now  been 'set  up  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  before  long  it  is  expected  that 
Alaska  will  produce  its  own  flour  and 
perhaps  a  little  for  export.  Experiments 
have  also  been  made  with  hens  but  it  is 
rather  too  cold  a  climate  to  expect  the 
best  results  from  poultry.  Grass  grows 
fairly  well  in  many  parts  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  but  the  weather  is  not  usually  suit¬ 
able  for  curing  hay  and  devices  like  the 
one  shown  are  resorted  to.  The  object 
of  such  a  stack  is  to  enable  the  air  to 
circulate  under  and  around  the  hay  and 
thus  cure  it  more  rapidly.  A  very  large 
number  of  experiments  have  been  worked 
out  in  trying  to  secure  a  hardy  breed  or 
strain  of  cattle  which  could  endure  that 
northern  climate  and  give  a  fair  supply 
of  meat  and  milk.  After  a  good  deal 
of  experiment  it  was  decided  that  a  cross 
between  the  Holstein  and  Galloway  cat¬ 
tle  would  prove  quite  satisfactory.  The 
result  of  this  cross  retains  the  strong 
hardy  constitution  of  the  Galloway  and 
something  of  the  milk-making  qualities 
of  the  Holstein. 

Quite  a  little  has  also  been  done  in 
crossing  the  Galloway  cattle  upon  the 
Yak,  an  animal  quite  common  in  the 
North.  A  picture  of  a  yak  bull  taken 
from  the  Alaska  station  bulletin  is  shown. 
We  also  show  a  crossbred  heifer  with  a 
yak  for  its  sire  and  out  of  a  Galloway 
cow.  It  is  hoped  that  from  these  cross 


bred  animals  a  useful  strain  can  be  de¬ 
veloped,  having  the  ability  to  endure 
life  in  the  far  North  and  to  live  on  the 
grass  fodder  found  in  that  section.  There 
are  a  number  of  silos  in  the  territory. 
Of  course,  this  is  too  far  north  to  raise 
corn  but  these  silos  are  filled  with  a 
short  heavy  grass  which  grows  along  the 
creeks  and  streams.  All  the  legumes  are 
used  for  fodder.  Alfalfa  and  clover  have 
been  grown  but  it  seems  to  be  impossible 
to  protect  them  from  the  multitude  of 
rabbits  which  come  in  perfect  swarms 
and  devour  the  crop.  Various  vetches 
are  grown,  but  probably  the  best  legume 
for  use  in  the  far  North  is  the  variety 
of  garden  pea  known  as  Alaska.  This 


makes  a  fair  growth  and  gives  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  crop  either  for  hay  and  fodder  or 
for  plowing  under  as  green  manure.  It 
will  probably  seem  to  the  farmers  in  the 
general  latitude  of  New  York  that  this 
Alaska  agriculture  is  more  or  less  of  a 
plaything  or  a  toy,  yet  we  think  that  the 
Alaska  farmers  and  the  workers  at  the 
experiment  stations  have  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  business  which  will  grow 
with  the  years  and  in  time  make  the  ter¬ 
ritory  independent  in  producing  many 
kinds  of  food. 


A  Connecticut  Cur’s  Capers 

I  have  a  cur  pup  about  nine  months 
old  that  has  at  irregular  intervals  severe 
attacks  of  some  sort  of  internal  trouble. 
It  has  been  bothering  him  for  about  two 
months  now,  but  the  attacks  do  not  act 
so  violently  now  as  they  did  at  first.  A 
sticky  colorless  fluid  starts  coming  from 
his  mouth  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
starts  whining,  howling  and  running, 
at  first  in  a  circle,  and  then  off  anywhere, 
and  then,  in  about  five  minutes,  he  lies 
down,  sometimes  for  a  few  hours,  but 


These  fits  have  also  been  termed 
“fright”  or  “excitement”  fits,  for  they 
are  induced  when  the  dog  is  unduly  ex¬ 
cited  by  play  or  hunting  or  suddenly  is 
scared  by  something.  That  indicates  that 
the  nervous  system  is  in  an  intensely  ex¬ 
cited  condition,  so  that  the  brain  readily 
becomes  affected,  in  a  reflex  manner,  and 
for  the  past  five  years  or  more  veterin¬ 
arians  and  dog  fanciers  have  been  seek¬ 
ing  the  exact  cause 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  disease  is  due  to  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  that  it  may,  large¬ 
ly,  be  a  nutritional  or  deficiency  ailment, 
some  needed  element  of  a  complete  ration 
being  lacking  in  the  feed  supplied.  It 
has  been  found  by  experimentation  and 
observation  that  a  complete  change  of 
feed  usually  is  at  least  beneficial  and 
sometimes  remedial.  One  dog,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  was  very  badly  affected,  had 
been  living  on  table  scraps,  mostly  pork 
as  meat  and  cereals  of  all  sorts.  He  had 
been  fed  no  other  meat  therefore,  as  an 
experiment  the  veterinarian  suggested 
putting  him  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  raw 


hamburger  for  a  few  weeks.  That  was 
done  and  the  fits  soon  stopped  occurring. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  we  prescribe  a 
complete  change  of  feed  and  the  careful 
exclusion  of  all  foods' that  are  known  to 
be  indigestible  for  dogs.  These  include 
haslet,  liver,  pork,  chicken,  raw  fish,  oat¬ 
meal,  eornmeal,  rice  potatoes,  boiled  eggs, 
scrambled  eggs,  fried  eggs,  omelets,  cakes 
and  candies.  The  dog  is  a  flesh-eating 
animal,  and  should  live  chiefly  upon  raw 
and  lightly  cooked  beef,  mutton  or  fresh 
horse  flesh,  cooked  fish,  dog  biscuit,  milk, 
thick  vegetable  soup  poured  upon  stale 
wheat  bread  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables. 
It  is  also  permissible  to  feed  a  dog  raw 
eggs,  malted  milk,  sour  milk,  buttermilk, 
pot  cheese,  meat  soups,  creamed  soups  of 
vegetables,  toast,  zweibach,  wheat  bis¬ 
cuits,  shredded  wheat  and  cream  of 
wheat. 

Worms  ai'e  the  next  consideration. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
usually  present  and  in  every  case  treat¬ 
ment  for  their  expulsion  should  be  given. 
If  tape  worm  segments  are  seen  in  the 
droppings  withhold  feed  for  24  hours, 
confine  the  dog  in  a  clean-swept  box- 
stall  and  administer  arecoline  liydro- 
bromid,  in  tablet  form.  The  dose  for  a 
small  dog  is  one-eighth  grain  ;  for  a  dog 
of  medium  size,  one-quarter  grain  and 


of  body  weight,  for  a  puppy,  and  two 
drops  per  pound  for  a  grown  dog.  Give 
it  after  fasting  the  animal,  as  advised. 
If  the  drug  cannot  be  obtained  give  a 
pupoy  15  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  pink 
root  and  senna,  three  times  daily  for  two 
days  and  follow  with  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 
Adult  dogs  may  be  given  the  areca  nut 
and  male  shield  fern  treatment. 

When  a  fit  occurs  confine  the  dog  in  a 
quiet,  darkened  room  or  box-stall  and 
administer  10  to  20  grains  of  bromide  of 
potash,  in  water.  Repeat  the  dose  in  20 
minutes,  if  needed.  Triple-bromides,  in 
tablet  form,  may  also  be  tried,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  a.  s.  A. 


The  Other  Side  of  Snakes 

On  page  943,  in  “Nature  Notes,”  I 
read  a  letter  from  John  Yager  in  regard 
to  a  snake  found- in  the  nest  box  of  a 
sitting  hen,  also  the  remarks  of  Alfred 
C.  Weed  describing  the  snake  and  its 
habits.  As  a  matter  of  fair  play  and 
giving  “the  devil  his  due”  all  around 
allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  my  personal  acquaintance  with  milk 
snakes. 

They  feed  on  young  birds,  climbing 
trees  to  rob  nests,  when  in  trees  whose 
trunks  are  not  over  6  or  S  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  snake 
and  his  ability  to  spiral  the  tree,  lie 
no  doubt  l'obs  ground  birds’  nests,  but 
1  have  caught  him  8  or  9  ft.  above  the 
ground  in  an  apple  tree  with  a  young 
bird  in  his  mouth  just  taken  from  the 
nest,  and  rejoice  to  say  I  killed  him  in 
the  act.  Another  destroyed  about  half 
a  good-sized  brood  of  small  chickens  be¬ 
fore  I  discovered  the  criminal,  which  I 
did  at  last,  and  killed  him  also.  He  is  a 
second-story  sneak  thief,  and  does  most 
of  his  deviltry  in  the  night;  even  gets 
into  the  attics  of  unfinished  houses,  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  coiled  around  the  rafters. 
He  hangs  around  under  street  lights  in 
the  outskirts  of  towns  at  night  to  catch 
the  harmless  and  useful  toad,  which  is 
catching  insects  attracted  there  by  the 
light.  I  never  saw  him  swallowing  an 
egg,  but  have  no  doubt  lie  does,  as  all 
snakes  which  swallow  their  prey  whole 
are  able  to  dislocate  their  jaws  at  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  the  rest  is  easy,  as  the  tissues 
and  skin  of  their  necks  are  as  flexible 
and  elastic  as  a  politician’s  conscience. 


Shock  of  liogot  Winter  Rye 


I  have  opened  a  door  dividing  compart¬ 
ments  of  a  barn  and  had  him  drop  from 
somewhere  overhead  to  the  floor  in  front 
of  me.  I  have  no  superstitious  feelings 
in  regard  to  snakes,  but  take  them  for 
just  what  they  are,  and  what  that  is  in 
my  estimation  wouldn’t  look  well  printed 
in  so  select  a  journal  as  Tiie  II.  N.-Y. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  ciias.  d.  comus. 


Trouble  with  Guinea  Pigs 

I  have  just  read  on  page  922  of  a  man 
who  is  having  trouble  with  guinea  pigs. 
I  will  try  to  straighten  him  out  on  the 
right  path  toward  raising  guinea  pigs. 

Guinea  pigs  are  very  hardy  and  pro¬ 
lific  if  properly  fed  and  cared  for,  but 
very  delicate  when  not  properly  handled. 
I  have  raised  a  large  number  and  have 
shipped  them  ‘in  large  numbers  to  labora¬ 
tories  as  well  as  supplying  breeders  and 
shipping  them  long  distances. 

There  are  three  very  essential  things  to 
watch  in  raising  them.  They  must  not 
be  subjected  to  any  drafts,  they  must 
have  clean  hay  at  all  times  as  roughage, 
and  they  must  not  be  supplied  with  any 
water  or  other  liquids. 

Too  many  guinea  pigs  are  overfed. 
Green  stuff  in  any  form,  such  as  green 
wheat,  oats  or  rye  are  ideal  feeds  if 
available.  Rape  is  a  good  green  food 
-as  well  as  lettuce  and  the  like,  and 
mangel  beets,  carrots  and  cabbage  for 
Winter  use  supplemented  with  some  oats 
during  the  cold  weather  these  may  be 
kept  before  them  at  all  times  as  hay  is 
done,  but  not  necessarily. 

This  inquirer’s  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  feeding  too  much  green  stuff, 
as  they  require  only  what  they  will  clean 
up  in  ar  hour  or  so  twice  daily.  Breeders 
at  birth  have  an  awful  thirst  and  will 
overeat  of  green  stuff  if  it  is  present  yet 
they  must  have  their  usual  feeding  of  it 
or  else  they  will  eat  their  young.  Tender 
greens  and  hay  are  sufficient  for  young 
ones ;  a  little  rolled  oats  for  them  is 
good  especially  in  Winter.  My  pigs 
stand  freezing  weather  without  drafts. 

New  Jersey.  w.  w. 


Construction  of  Stack  Rack  for  Curing  Green  or  Wet  Ilay  at  the  Fairbanks  Station 


often  for  a  whole  day.  The  dog  is  seem¬ 
ingly  normal  when  not  in  a  “fit,”  but  he 
is  very  weak  after  the  attack.  R.  K. 

Connecticut. 

One  can  become  attached  to  a  cur  as 
evidenced  by  the  companionship  chib 
dren  find  in  such  mongrel  animals  and 
when  one  of  them  starts  the  “conniption 
fits”  described  by  our  correspondent  they 
naturally  cause  grave  concern.  In  the 
old  days  dogs  were  promptly  shot  when 
they  cut  up  such  capers,  for  they  were 
thought  to  be  affected  with  rabies.  That 
is  not  the  case,  for  rabies  kills  a  dog  in 
a  week  or  less  and  the  effects  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  are  constant,  whereas  those  of  the 
running  and  barking  are  spasmodic,  soon 
thrown  off,  but  repeatedly  return. 


for  a  very  large  dog,  one-lialf  grain. 
Burn  the  droppings.  If  that  drug  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  give  the  dog,  for  tape¬ 
worm  expulsion,  20  grains  of  powdered 
areca  nut  and  one  dram  of  fluid  extract 
of  male  shield  fern,  for  each  25  lbs.  of 
body  weight,  after  withholding  feed  as 
already  advised.  Repeat  the  tr  atment 
in  four  or  five  days. 

To  expel  round  and  hook  worms  give 
carbon  tetraehlorid  in  soft  gelatin  cap¬ 
sules,  administered  very  carefully  so 
that  the  capsules  will  not  be  broken,  for 
the  drug  is  volatile  and  dangerous  when 
inhaled.  The  drug  must  only  be  given 
when  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure 
by  the  druggist.  The  impure  drug  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  dose  is  one  drop  per  pound 


Crossbred  Heifer ,  Sire  Yak,  Dam  Galloway  Coio 
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Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  ML  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


Ailments  of  Cats 

I  am  very  fond  of  eats  but  it  seems  to 
be  impossible  for  me  to  have  one  live  to 
be  more  than  a  year  or  two  old.  They 
begin  with  a  cough ;  get  poor  and  then 
stop  eating  and  finally  die.  I  am  al¬ 
most  sure  it  is  worms.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do?  L.  B.  P. 

Delaware. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  several 
times  we  have  mentioned  that,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  kittens  and  cats  often 
mysteriously  sicken  and  die  when  fed  all 
the  new,  warm  milk  they  care  to  take 
daily  at  milking  times  on  the  farm.  It 
has  been  suspected,  where  that  occurred, 
that  the  dairy  cows  were  tuberculous 
■and  that  has  proved  true  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  when  the  cows  -were  tested  with 
tuberculin.  However,  that  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  cause  in  all  cases,  for  the 
trouble  with  cats  is  general  and  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  udder  is  not  commonly 
present  when  cows  have  the  disease,  and 
it  is  the  milk  from  a  tuberculous  udder 
that  is  most  to  be  feared. 

There  is  something  in  the  almost  ex¬ 
clusive  milk  diet  that  is  hurtful  to  the 
cat  which  is  a  carnivorous  or  flesh-eat¬ 
ing  animal  and  therefore  should  forage 
for  living  and  only  he  allowed  milk  as  a 
part  ration.  The  milk  for  kittens  and 
cats  should  also  be  12  hours  old  and 
skimmed  before  feeding. 

It  is  thought  that  milk-fed  cats  and 
kittens  are  most  subject  to  worms,  but 
that  scarcely  is  the  case,  unless  it  be 
that  a  thriftless  cat  is  always  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  worm  invasion.  The  worms 
are  contracted  from  feed  and  water  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  droppings  of  an  in¬ 
fested  cat.  Often  one  cat  is  a  carrier 
of  the  worms.  A  mother  cat,  in  that 
way,  may  infest  every  lot  of  kittens  she 
has  and  the  places  long  occupied  by  cats 
and  the  feeding  and  watering  vessels  that 
have  been  used  by  them  are  consequently 
a  source  of  -worm  eggs  and  embryo 
worms. 

To  get  rid  of  worms  it  is,  therefore, 
not  only  necessary  to  treat  infested  cats 
and  kittens  for  their  destruction  or  ex¬ 
pulsion,  but  to  provide  new,  sanitary 
sleeping  places  for  the  animals,  after 
the  treatment  has  been  given  and  also 
perfectly  to  sterilize  all  feeding  and  wa¬ 
tering  vessels,  by  use  of  live  steam  or 
boiling  water.  To  rid  a  kitten  of  worms 
give  it  10  to  15  drops  of  syrup  of  iodide 
of  iron  twice  daily  for  three  or  four 
days ;  or  give  it  5  to  10  drops  of  fluid 
extract  of  pink  root  and  senna  twice 
daily  for  two  or  three  days.  It  may  be 
repeated  in  two  weeks  if  seen  to  be  nec¬ 
essary.  Then  move  the-  kittens  into  an 
absolutely  clean  place,  not  previously 
occupied  by  cats.  To  rid  an  adult  cat 
of  worms  give  one-half  to  one  grain  each 
of  calomel  and  santonin,  in  a  capsule, 
after  fasting  the  animal  for  24  hours ;  or 
give  in  one  or  two  drops  of  oil  of  cheno- 
podium  in  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of 
glycerine  or  medicinal  mineral  oil.  Burn 
the  droppings. 

Make  raw  and  partly  cooked  meat  the 
chief  feed  of  the  cat.  Beef  and  mutton 
or  lamb  are  suitable,  but  not  pork  in  any 
form.  Fish  may  be  fed,  if  it  is  free  from 
bones.  We  have  found  kidney  vdty  suit¬ 
able  for  cats  and  it  is  also  cheap  and 
well  relished.  Cooked  fish  is  most  suit¬ 
able.  If  the  cat  can  be  kept  in  the 
stable  and  there  catch  mice  and  rats 
and  also  be  given  a  chance  to  forage  for 
other  “game”  in  Summer,  it  will  need 
comparatively  little  butcher  meat.  What 
a  pity  it  is,  however,  that  the  foraging 
cat  is  such  an  expert  exterminator  of 
song  birds. 

The  symptoms  you  mentioned  may  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  worms,  in  many 
cases,  but  distemper  is  the  more  com¬ 
mon  cause  in  kittens  and  it  is  also  a 
most  deadly  disease  for  which  no  cer¬ 
tain  remedy  has  been  found.  As  'with 
worms,  distemper  infection  may  also  be 
carried  by  a  cat  that  has  had  the  disease 
and  been  supposed  to  recover.  A  mother 
cat  is  often  so  affected  and  therefore  in¬ 
fects  her  kittens.  Eliminate  any  cat 
that  long  has  had  a  chronic  cough,  or 
that  has  a  chronic  discharge  from  the 


nostrils.  Also  keep  all  affected  cats  and 
kittens  away  from  children.  Remember 
that  cats  may  have  tuberculosis  or  diph¬ 
theria  and  possibly  infect  children  with 
those  maladies.  A.  s.  A. 


Silage  Questions 

Can  one  pufc  corn  in  the  silo  that  has 
not  made  grain,  then  have  some  with 
grain  on  it,  and  then  millet  on  top  of 
all?  Will  it  all  keep  well?  w.  E. 

Vermont. 


No.  2  white  oats  . . . 
No.  3  white  oats  . . . 
No.  2  yellow  corn  . . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

Soft  Winter  bran  . . . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Flour  middlings  . . . 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  . . 


Per  Bu. 


..$0.50% 
.  .49% 

.  .96% 

.  .93% 

Per  Ton 


$30.90 

30.90 

32.40 

39.40 

32.90 
41.15 

34.90 

38.40 

42.90 
51.65 


You  can  do  this,  but  it  would  not  be 
a  desirable  thing  to  do.  We  doubt  if  such 
a  vegetable  sandwich  would  keep  well. 
If  it  were  all  cut  very  fine  and  packed 
down  hard  the  chances  would  be  better, 
but  such  mixed  feeds  will  not  keep  as 
well  as  one  single  product. 


Dairy  Notes 

Dairy  conditions  seem  about  as  usual. 
Prices  are  somewhat  better.  Pastures 
and  meadows  are  better  than  usual  at 
this  time.  In  general,  corn  planting  was 
about,  two  weeks  late.  About  the  usual 
amount  was  planted.  About  same  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  will  be  carried  through  the 
Summer.  j.  N.  P. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  July  10,  1926: 

Market,  slow.  Beef  steers,  steady  to 
weak;  bidding  lower  on  better  grade  fed 
steers  and  grassy  kinds.  Compared  with 
week  ago:  15  to  25c  lower;  spots  off; 
more  top,  $10.10;  bulk  of  sales,  $9  to 
$9.50.  Bulls,  slow  about  steady ;  she 
stock  showing  weaker  tendency  under 
light  demand.  Calves  about  steady ; 
choice  vealers,  $14.50.  Hogs,  inactive ; 
no  fresh  receipts. 

•Receipts  for  week  ending  July  10, 
1926:  Cattle,  63  cars:  1 6  from  St.  Louis, 
11  St.  Paul,  S  Pennsylvania,  7  Texas,  4 
Virginia,  4  Chicago,  3  New  York,  2  West 
Virginia,  2  Ohio,  2  Tennessee,  1  Kansas 
City,  1  Pittsburgh,  1  Indiana,  1  Canada  ; 
containing  1.716  head,  1,371  trucked  in  ; 
total  cattle,  3,0S7  head ;  372  calves ;  295 
sheep.  Compared  with  previous  week : 
Cattle,  39  cars  containing  1,102  head ; 
1,337  head  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle  2,439 
head,  460  calves,  21  sheep,  4S  hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Choice  to  prime,  $9.75  to 
$10.25 ;  good  to  choice.  $9.25  to  $9.75 ; 
fair  to  good,  $S.S5  to  $9.25  ;  medium  to 
fair,  $S.25  to  $8.85 ;  common  to  medium, 
$7.50  to  $S.25. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice.  $7.50  to  $S.25 ; 
fair  to  good.  $6.50  to  $7.50 ;  medium  to 
fair,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  common  to  medium,  $5 
to  $6. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  26-31. — Massachusetts  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  28. — Annual  Field  Day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug.  3-6.  —  International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention.  West 
Baden,  Ind. 

Aug.  3-6.  —  Annual  Farmers’  Week, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  4. — Annual  Summer  outing,  Bos¬ 
ton  Market  Gardeners’  Association,  Mar¬ 
ket  Garden  Field  Station,  Cedar  Hill, 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  10. — Summer  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society,  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Westville,  N.  J. 

Aug.  11. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  Sodus  Fruit 
Farms,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  13. — Summer  meeting.  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  home  of  E.  W. 
Mitchell,  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  20. — Fruit  Growers’  Rally,  Hay- 
denville,  Mass. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  4.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-18. — Big  Garden  State  Fair 
and  Poultry  Show,  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centenuial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-1S. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 


L  - 

GUERNSEYS 

•*•  1 

PRODUCTION  BULLS —RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  'Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRY  FARMS,  it  I.  ltd  Si.,  Pki|«.,  Pi 


Heifers.  —  Choice  to  prime,  $8.25  to 
$8.75 ;  good  to  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.25  ;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $6.50  to  $7.75 ;  common  to 
medium,  $5  to  $6.50. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7 ;  me¬ 
dium  to  good,  $4.50  to  $6 ;  common  to 
medium,  $4  to  $4.50;  canners  to  cutters, 
$3  to  $4. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.75 
to  $7.50 ;  fair  to  good,  $6.25  to  $6.75 ; 
medium  to  fair,  $5.50  to  $6.25  ;  common 
to  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Calves.  —  Good  to  choice,  $13.50  to 
$14.50 ;  medium,  $10  to  $13.50 ;  common, 
$5  to  $10. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.50  to  $14.75 ;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $14.75  to  $15.75 ;  lightweights, 
100  to  150  lbs.,  $15  to  $15.75 ;  rough 
stock,  $10.75  to  $13.50. 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

Calves  out  of  40-lb.  cows.  Pure-bred  Bulls 
ready  for  service  and  Bull  calves. 

CLAPBOARD' HILL  FARMS  COMPANY,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Mindamin  Farm  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  20  head— 10  cows,  5>re  fresh;  2  springers;  2  bred 
heifers;  3  open  heifers;  5  heifer  calves.  Herd  built  by  a 
succession  of  sires,  combining  popular  May  Rose  blood 
lines  with  strong  A.  R.  inheritance.  Accredited  since  1920. 
Inspection  invited.  First  cheque  for  $4,000  takes  them. 
II.  T.  BOUDEN,  Micldeton,  N.  J.  Bell  Phone,  Swedesboro312R-I5 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

BuU  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys™  headfor  sa,e- 


Ready  for  service  and  calves. 


Cows,  Heifers,  Bulls. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


GRAIN  AND  REED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Old  and  new 
milling  wheat,  bu.,  $1.20;  corn,  75c; 
hay,  baled,  Timothy,  ton,  $15  to  $16 ; 
straw,  $9  to  $10. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds — Cash  at  ware¬ 
house.  —  Bran,  ton,  $33.50  to  $34.50 ; 
shorts,  $34  to  $35  ;  hominy,  $36  to  $37 ; 
middlings,  $40  to  $41 ;  linseed,  $56.50  to 
$57.50 ;  gluten,  $45  to  $46 ;  ground  oats, 
$38  to  $39 ;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $45 
to  $46;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $34  to 
$35 ;  IS  per  cent,  $3S  to  $39 ;  20  per  cent, 
$41  to  $42 ;  24  per  cent,  $44  to  $45 ;  25 
per  cent,  $47  to  $4S ;  horse  feed,  85  per 
cent,  $42  to  $43. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for ’transit  and  nearby  shipments 
July  12,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackefctstown,  Lebanon, 


(  !\  MISCELLANEOUS  ~ 


Buy  Your  Federal  Tested  &  Accredited  Cows 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest  comity  and  save  ’a  of  cost. 
100  Flesh  and  nearly  Springers  on  hand  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  Wire  or  telephone 

at  my  expense.  John  l1’.  Benjamin,  Barre,  Vermont 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa. 


Tuberculin  Tested  Guernsey  and  Holstein 

Grade  Cows,  Fresh  and  Springers,  selected  from 
clean  herds.  Guaranteed  60  day  retest.  Young  bulls 
on  hand.  llr.  J.  William  Fink  Sen  burgli,  N.  Y. 
Farm  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,« Storm  King  load. 


Grade  llolsteln  and  Guernsey 
lUDerCUlin  lesiea  Cowsnnd  llelfer*  that  show 
quality  and  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Holstein  Hull  For  Sale.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  Polish  Orphanage  Farm,  New  Britain,  Conn, 


fs"?e  REGISTERED  TUNIS  RAMS  breeding  rams. 

RALPH  E.  OWEN  -  -  FULTON,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


TOGGENBERG|o,7te'-pFoiirSd.)e 

kids  —  Three  buck  kids,  the  best  blood  lines. 

THE  ISLAND  FARM,  Stouington,  Conn. 


UlAIITCn  A  pedigreed  TOGGENBERG  MILK  GOAT, 
fff  Mil  I  CD  j.  W.  CLARK,  Route  No.  2,!Pine  City  Place,  Akren,  N.  V. 


SWINE 

PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

4-5  Weeks  Old,  $7.00  Each 

Fast  growing  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Crossed,  Berk  shire  and  Chester  Crossed,  barrows,  boars 
or  sows,  shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  Express¬ 
man  if  satisfied,  if  not.  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge 
lor  crating.  IMPORTANT!  Please  do  not  ask  for 
older  pigs,  as  I  have  not  got  them,  and  there  are  practi¬ 
cally  none  in  this  section. 

W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

^PUREBRED  PIGS-, 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID-SUMMER  SALE— Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow.  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs, 

6  weeks  old,  #8.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  #7.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 

C.  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS- 

Poland  China  Breeding  Stock  gm0Swseiagnhd 

*****  i„g  50  to  75  lbs_  each, at  #20 
to$80each.  Choice  trio,  $75.  Registered,  treated  for 
cholera  and  crated  for  shipment  free.  Choice  breed¬ 
ing  stock  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Delaware 

FEEDING  PI  GC 

JL  FOR  SSLE  k? 

Cross  between  Chester  nnd  Y orkshire  and  Chester  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  S6-50  each,  8  weeks  old  $6  75 
each.  All  good  healthy  pi-s  for  Feeders,  also  25  pure  bred 
Chester  Whites,  6  weeks  old,  Barrows  or  Sows,  unrelated 
Boars,  $7.50  each.  All  pigs  shipped  C.O.D.  to  your  approve 
al,  no  charges  for  shipping  crates.  If  you  cannot  examin- 
pigs  at  your  Depot,  keep  them  a  week  and  if  not  satisfac- 
tory  yon  can  return  pigs  nnd  your  money  will  be  returned- 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  pigs  either  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6.50 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  S6.75  each;  good,  healthy  stock 
free  from  disease,  the  kind  of  pigs  that  make  good 
porkers;  also  35  Purebred  Chesters,  S7.50  each. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Shipping  crates  supplied  free.  Will  ship  any  number  of 
either  lots  C.O.D..  which  enables  you  to  examine  pigs  at 
your  depot,  ami  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory  on  arrival 
return  at  my  expense.  A.  M.  LUX,  20«  Washington 
Street,  W  oburn,  Muss.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 

T>  U  R  O  C  S  Prlon  ,and  Sensation  Breed 

w  mg.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrlheld,  N.  Y. 

nimnns  Spring  Pigs,  $25.00  each. 

UUIIUUO  Elmwood  Farms,  P.  O.  Box  1  5,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

|  AH  Chester  M  hite,  Berkshire  and  Duroc 

■DU  6  weeks  old,  #7. 50;  8  weeks,  $8.  rlffS 

_  .  -rrc  iii1;ii!ivh  grade  pigs.  $8  each. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

I  4^  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du- 

”  |  rocs’  6  wks-  old>  $7.50  each ;  7  wks. 

„ .  old,  $8  each.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  RROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 

1  AFtTP  Rprlfchiroc  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 

LdlgC  Del  Kollli  US  sows,  all  ages.  HARPENOING,  Dundee.  N.Y. 

Chester  White  Pigs Big  ^ra„7p?onq»u„eNsational 

CLOTJDU.A.ND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Reg.  0. 1.  G.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  ronberys 

.*.  DOGS 

Guardian  Airedales 

and  children  with  the  right  kind  of  an  Airedale. 
Sweet  disposition,  stamina  and  “pep”  have  made 
onr  dogs  famous.  The  best  of  blood  lines;  regis¬ 
tered;  pedigreed.  Male  pups,  #35;  females,  #15. 
BRANDRETH  LAKE  KENNELS,  Brandrtth  Lake,  Beaver  River  P.  0.,  N.  Y. 

AIRFHAT  FQ  <23  Pups  *5.oo  to  $15.00)  also  it 

****^^~<^'*^*"i*-Jk^  months  old  female  bred  to  good 
male,  still  playful  and  fond  of  children,  $25  OO 
CJLEARVIEYV  FARMS,  STROUDSBURG,  DA. 
Clarence  a.  Hind,  Poultry  Supt. 

AIRPnAi  Puppies  and  grown  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  I). 

AmCUALCO  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.Y. 

Beautiful  Pedigreed  COLLIE  PUPS 

The  intelligent  kind.  Males,  spayed  females, 
$10.00  each.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

FAR  Qfll  F  W HITE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS, 
i  vu  iihll  Pedigreed  stock,  $iO  and  $15  on  approval. 

E.  D.  BEESMER,  R.  D.  2,  Box  56,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

finllin  Pennine  the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
UUIlie  rU[J(Jie5)  OLOVERNOOK  KEN.NEI,S,<hamhersbnrg,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  Collie  l’ups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
1  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  KELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  i'm. 

WANTED — Pedigreed  A.  If.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
”  Paid.  J ohn  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

Rlaclr  Fomaio  Pnokor  1  Fr-  ful1  of  hunt-  Dandy 
DldbK  reilldie  WOCKer  dog  for  fall  hunting, $1 3.50. 

Cocker  Spaniel  pups,  $10.00.  O.  II.  1ULEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

CC0TCH  COLLIES.  Welsh  Shepherds.  Pups  and  dogs.  Over 
0  100  head.  Half  price.  Every  one  a  born  heeler.  Ship 

C.O.D.  See  beforeyou  pay.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.PopeMills.N.T. 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherds  ??0meaproven  S 

and  dams  witli  natural  herding  instinct.  Unsur¬ 
passed  in  beauty.  You  will  be  proud  to  own  one. 

GEO.  BOORMAN  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

Male  Brown  Spaniel 

trees  partridge.  First  $40.00.  0.  II.  K1J.EY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Registered  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES  ^iTu°J 

STltONGHEART  Kriminal  Polezei  and  National  Cham¬ 
pions.  Light,  Dark  Wolf  Grays,  Creams.  Healthy  farm 
raised,  $50  up.  PINE  lilDGE  POULTKY  FARM,  Kirk  wood,. N.Y. 

Pedigreed  POLICE  PUPPIES,  $35  and  $50 

MARK  BALDRIDGE,  KENDA1A,  NEW  YORK 

Fox-Hound  Pups 

exceptionally  fine,  extreme  earage,  U.  K.  c.  registered. 

FRED.  R.  LYMAN  SO.  HADLEY,  MASS. 

REVISE  THOSE  TRESPASS  LAWS-Do  it 
yourselves  with  a  WESTRIDGE  POLICE  DOG. 
Danielson,  Conn.  Your  satisfaction  always  assured. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES,  S50.  Police  Dog  Puppies. 
I*  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers.  CLARK  FARM.  Boontan,  N.  J. 

For  Sale«F0X  TERRIERS  KvSS 

11.  II.  FISHER.  Route  2,  MASSILLON,  OHIO 

Main  Cclrimn  9nit7  one-year,  white,  clever,  dandy  pet 

male  CSKImO  opiiz  $20,00,  O.  11.  IUEEY,  Franklin,  vt. 

d 
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Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 

BIG  PRICE  REDUCTION! 


SAVE 
MONEY! 

Send  in 
Your 

Order  Now ! 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  and  special  hand- 
ling  charges  prepaid.  No  chicks  sent  C.  O.  D. 
No  order  for  less  than  25  chicks.  If  you  wish 
chicks  shipped  special  delivery,  remit  15c  for 
25  or  50  chicks,  20c  for  each  100  chicks. 


25  Chicks 

$2.75 


White  Leghorns 

50  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks 

$5.00  $9.00  $42.50 


1000  Chicks 

$80.00 


Barred  Rocks 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

$3.25  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50  $100.00 
R.  I.  Reds 

25  Chicks  50  Chicks  100  Chicks  500  Chicks  1000  Chicks 

$3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices  for  Special  Matings 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Address  Dept.  9 


HALL’S  CHICKS 

FROM  REAL  QUALITY  STOCK 

White  Leghorns  .  .  $  1  2.00  Barred  Rocks  ...  $  1  5.00 
S.  C.  Reds .  14.00  White  Wyandottes .  16.00 

We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  safe  delivery 

The  above  prices  are  for  100  chicles.  The  same  rate  also  applies  tojarger 
orders  For  smaller  shipments,  take  the  above  price  per  chick,  hut  add  75c  for 
orders’ of  25  chicks  or  $1.00  for  orders  of  50  chicks. 

Mail  your  order  now,  direct  from  this  ad.  State  number  and  breed  of 
chicks  wanted  and  approximate  date  of  shipment.  We  will  do  the  rest,  will 
deliver  to  you  youngsters  which  will  satisfy  you  as  long  as  you  own  them. 

Poplar  Hill  Farm 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HALL  BROS. 


PULLETS 


FROM  HIGH 
PRODUCING 

White  Leghorns 

Send  for  ‘Booklet 


V 


sg 


1  inwanhead 


Low  Priced! 

Vigorous!  gs 

Prolific!  M 

Healthy! 

gjj 

POULTRY  FARM  1 

Freehold  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


CHOICE,  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


NO  MONEY-^WE  vS'HIF*  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  payers  ^exceptional  stamina  and^out- 


c'iwS'BND 


$5.25 


standing  laying  ability.'  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100*  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free.  25  50 

s.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.75 

White,  Buff,  &  Sliver  Laced  Wyandottes  .  3.50 

Barred,  Buff,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minoreas .  3.25 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.50 

A  ssoi’t.Pii  . . . . .  A.  10 


Pure  bred. 


100 

$10.00 


600 

$47.50 


Mostly  Heavy,  Assorted 
Lizht,  Assorted . . 

THE  AHA  HATCHERY, 


..  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62  50 

..  3.25 

6  25 

12.00 

57.50 

.  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

6.25 

10.00 

47  50 

. ..  2.50 

4.50 

8  00 

37.50 

ROUTE’  i 5,’ '  AH  A,  Oil iO.’ ’  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


PULLETS  -<r 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

We  are  sold  out  on  8- 10  wits.,  but  we  still  have  a  limited num 
her  of  3-4-5  mos.  old.  Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 

FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production 

t‘e.r  25  50  100 

Cm  Mixed  Chicks  .  *2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

''SB  Perris  Strain  W.  Leg..  2  50  4  50  8.00 

j— lm  tfcra-r  Basom’s  Brown  Leg....  2.50  4.50  8.00 

CHIX  Parks’  Barred  Rocks..  3.00  5.50  10,00 

Basom’s  R.  I  Reds  ...  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Padrick  &  Marcy  Str’n 
Jersey  Black  Giants  5.00  10.00  20.00 

Money  refunded  for  dead  chicks  Orders  filled  prompt¬ 
ly  We  pay  postage,  also  special  handling  stamp-  Let  us 
book  your  order  early.  Reference  Richfield  Bank. 
Juanita  Poultry  Farm  _ KioliBcId,  I  a. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns —  l$2.25  #8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75  £.25  10.00 

SC  It.  I  Reds  .  8.2i>  5.7»  11.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  8.75  7.00 

Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  1  ost 
prepaid  Ol  der  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  ou  500  and  1  000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  MACE,  Mc*llsterville,l’a. 

SENDNO  MONEKMICKS 

Vis  Ship  C.  O.  D,  ami  guarantee  prepaid  100%  live  delivery 
of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  health y,';.bred-to-lay 
flocks.  White  Leghorns.  8c  ;  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  9c; 
Ancinas,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  8.  C- Reds,  10c; 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minoreas,  lie;  Mixed,  8c.  Orders  less  than  100  chicks  lc  more. 
SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  IND. 

nan  V  Mixed  or  Broiler . $  7  per  100 

D  M  D  T  s.  ( W .  Leghorn  .  8  per  100 

Ci  «  ■  v  S.  C.  Ban  ed  Rocks .  9  per  100 

n  I  A.  s.  C  R.  I.  Rods .  10  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FAlItVlElV  1’OUI/I'ltv  I'AItJl,  Millerstoun,  Pa.  R.  D.  No.  3 


USOL  FLY  SPRAY 

Keeps  Cows  Contented  from  Sunrise  to  Sunset 
USOL  FLY  SPRAY  will  free  your  animals  from 
the  fly  pest.  Your  cows  will  keep  in  good  con¬ 
dition  during  fly  time— milk  yields  won’t  shrink. 
Will  not  blister  hide  or  gum  up  and  discolor  hair. 
Easy  to  use,  leaves  no  unpleasant  odor. 

If  vour  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  forprices. 
AGENTS  WANTED! 

STANDARD  TAR  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

1  Chestnut  St.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Ylttally  Valley  Chicks 


THE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
theboxwhen  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record, inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Postpaid  prices  on  :  25  50  lOO 

S-  C-  White  &  Br-  Leghorns  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks.  It.  I.  Reds  3.50  6.50  12  00 

Wh.  Rocks.  Wli.  Wyandottes  4  00  7.50  14  00 

Broiler  Chicks  2.50  5-00  9.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request — Write  Now. 
N1TTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BABY  OHICKS 

White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Silver-L’c’d  Wyand’s 
Heavy  Mixed  Chicks 
Assorted  Chicks 
Light  Mixed  Chicks 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  You  may  order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  circular. 

Box  166  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


25 

50 

lOO 

500 

lOOO 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$38.00 

$  75.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

55.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

2.50 

4  5') 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

33.00 

65.00 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY 


10,000 


BARRED  rnififC 

rock  LnlUVj 

Immediate  delivery.  Big,  strong  and 
guaranteed.  #10.00—100  and  #90.00— 
1,000.  10-day-old  20c.  Heavy  Mix  7c. 
Rush  orders.  Ship  0.  O.  D. 


S.  W.  KLINE 


Box  10 


Middlecreek,  Pa. 


The  Henyard 


Late  Day-old  Chicks 

Is  it  advisable  to  buy  day-old  chicks  in 
July  for  eggs  in  December  or  January? 
Or  would  it  be  advisable  to  buy  day-old 
chicks  in  the  latter  part  of  August  for 
broilers  ?  H.  g. 

Lakekurst,  N.  J. 

Under  some  circumstances  of  poultry¬ 
keeping  it  might  be  advisable  to  buy  day- 
old  chicks  late  in  the  season  for  future 
layers  or  broilers,  but,  in  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice,  as  conducted  by  those  who  do  not 
make  a  specialty  of  poultry,  it  would  be 
a  doubtful  venture.  Without  a  special 
market,  broiler  raising  i;  not  likely  to  be 
profitable  ’-for  the  ordinary  poultry-keep¬ 
er.  Those  that  are  hatched  early  and 
disposed  of  before  July  usually  bring 
good  prices,  after  that  the  surplus  cock¬ 
erels  that  all  poultry  raisers  have  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  any  price  they  can  get  flood 
the  market.  Early  June  would  he  the 
latest  that  I  should  advise  hatching  for 
Fall  and  Winter  eggs  and  April  and 
-May  are  the  preferred  months.  M.  B.  i>. 


Controlling  Gapeworms 

What  can  I  do  with  chickens  with  the 
gapes?  I  had  about  400  chicks,  but  out 
of  the  lot  I  have  lost  over  a  hundred.  It 
seems  impossible  to  keep  them  off  the 
wet  grass  as  the  chicken  yards  aud  fields 
are  full  of  grass,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  cause  of  gapes.  The  cause  must  he 
in  the  ground.  We  limed  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  1  began  setting  the  liens,  and  I  still 
keep  the  coops  cleaned  out  and  limed,  and 
keep  a  good  tonic  in  the  chicks’  drinking 
water.  The  old  stock  of  chickens  is  not 
healthy ;  we  intend  to  make  a  clean-out 
of  them  before  next  Spring.  Birds  have 
been  laying  well  all  Summer ;  now  and 
then  one  dies.  The  little  ones  seem  to 
keep  healthy  except  the  gapes. 

Orosswicks,  N.  J.  MRS.  J.  N.  A. 

I  know  of  no  really  satisfactory  treat¬ 
ment  for  gapes,  though  various  remedies 
are  advocated  and  may  be  useful  where 
only  a  small  number  of  chicks  are  to  be 
treated  and  where  there  is  time  to  care 
for  each  one  individually.  Gapes  is  not 
caused  by  wet  grass  but  by  a  small  worm 
which  obtains  entrance  to  the  windpipe 
and  chokes  the  little  chick.  This  worm 
and  its  eggs  may  infest  the  ground  where 
poultry  has  long  been  kept  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  continue 
its  use.  Earthworms  in  such  ground  may 
also  carry  the  eggs  of  the  gapeworm  and 
convey  them  to  Hie  chick  eating  the 
earthworms ;  this  is  the  reason  for  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  off  grass  when  wet  with  dew 
or  after  a  shower,  when  these  worms 
come  to  the  surface.  In  your  case,  the 
best  procedure  will  be  to  remove  your  en¬ 
tire  flock  to  ground  that  has  not  been 
used  by  poultry  for  a  considerable  time, 
at  least  a  year.  Remove  the  affected 
chicks  from  ‘the  flock,  so  that  they  will 
not  spread  the  worms  through  coughing 
them  up  for  other  chicks  to  swallow. 
There  are  no  tonics  or  panaceas  that  you 
can  put  into  the  drinking  water  to  de¬ 
stroy  these  gapeworms,  or.  at  least,  none 
that  will  destroy  them.  The  chicks  must 
be  got  away  from  the  worms  and  their 
eggs  in  the  old  ground,  else  the  infection 
will  continue.  With  limited  quarters, 
this  is  often  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  hut 
poultry  raising  in  limited  quarters,  if 
too  long  carried  on,  always  means  in¬ 
creased  difficulty  in  keeping  the  flocks 
free  from  disease.  M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Chicks 

I  have  a  flock  of  700  young  chickens 
just  over  four  weeks  old.  About  two 
weeks  ago  I  started  losing  them,  from 
three  to  five  a  day,  but  now  I  am  losing 
from  10  to  15  a  day,  and  I  believe  there 
is  some  kind  of  disease  affecting  them. 
I  am  feeding  them  ready-mixed  mash,  all 
the  mash  they  will  eat,  mixed  grain  three 
times  a  day  and  all  the  water  they  will 
drink.  E* D- 

Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

There  are  two  common  diseases  of 
young  chicks  which  lead  to  a  heavy  mor¬ 
tality,  but  one  makes  its  appearance 
later  than  the  other  and  the  organism 
causing  it  is  of  different  nature.  The 
first  is  bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  usually 
inherited  from  infected  hens  through  the 
egg.  This  is  likely  to  make  its  appearance 
within  a  few  days  from  hatching  and  to 
spend  its  force  within  a  month.  An  un¬ 
absorbed  yolk  and  streaked  liver  in  the 
chick  is  evidence  of  it.  The  second  dis¬ 
ease  is  coecidiosis.  This  usually  appears 
later,  perhaps  not  until  the  fourth  week, 
but  the  mortality  is  apt  to  he  as  high  or 
higher  than  in  the  case  of  the  first  dis¬ 
ease.  Upon  opening  a  dead  chick,  the 
blind  guts  will  be  found  to  show  evidence 
of  inflammation  and  to  be  distended,  at 
first  with  a  soft  mass,  then  a  hardened 
one.  There  may  be  more  or  less  bloody 
diarrhoea  with  this  trouble,  though  this 
is  not  constant.  The  general,  symptoms 
of  droopiness  and  lack  of  thrift  will  be 
noted  in  case  of  either  disease.  There  is 
no  cure  for  either  disease,  prevention  be¬ 
ing  the  aim  of  good  poultrymen,  hut  you 
will  find  upon  page  98S  of  the  July  3  is¬ 
sue  of  this  paper  a  method  of  treatment 
recommended  by  the  Connecticut  Experi- 
ment  Station  and  described  by  Wm.  C. 


Baxter.  I  should  expect  this  to  accom¬ 
plish  all  that  can  be  accomplished 
through  treatment  of  flocks  already  sick 
with  the  disease.  m.  b.  d. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  July  3, 
1020,  aud  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 

Week  Total 


R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  40  1358 

Ferguson  F’arms,  Tenn .  45  759 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  45  1410 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  40  1310 

W.  II.  B.  Kent.  N  Y .  41  1353 

The  Ramblers  Farm,  N.  Y .  42  1298 

Jules  Francais,  N.  Y .  37  1124 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  33  931 

Woburn  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  17  545 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  30  1242 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass .  39  1193 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass .  34  1189 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  30  1301 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  25  923 

Keewaydin  Farm,  Conn .  43  1185 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  49  1289 

White  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  30  943 

A.  T.  Leuzeu,  Mass .  43  1140 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  11  472 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  29  974 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass .  29  975 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  30  938 

Buff  Rocks 

Littlewood  F'arm,  Mass .  10  911 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  17  901 

White  Wyandottes 

Carterloa  Farm,  Mo .  5  1079 

R.  A.  Barker,  Ill . . .  40  1334 

Albert  W.  Buekbee,  N.  Y .  21  798 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa .  19  710 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  R.  1 .  22  749 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  It.  1 .  50  1333 

Obed  G.  Knight,  It.  1 .  30  1211 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn .  50  1302 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  47  1394 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  36  971 

R.  I.  Reds 

Fabry  Bros.,  Pa .  40  1395 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y. : .  42  1390 

Chas.  F.  Lindholm,  Minn .  35  1115 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  38  1091 

R.  D.  Sargent,  Vt .  42  1407 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt .  20  850 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H .  32  1210 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  II .  37  1304 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  II .  20  1180 

Hilliard  Bros.,  N.  H .  10  708 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  20  1375 

Fred  IT.  Sampson,  Mass .  42  1359 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass .  35  1148 

I/awn  Acre  Turkey  Farm,  Mass .  20  1142 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  30  948 

Robert  B.  Parkliurst,  Mass .  33  1015 

Rockhill  Farm,  Mass .  30  848 

Edgemont  Farm,  Mass .  33  1130 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  42  1032 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass .  38  1000 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass .  40  1390 

Featherfield  Farm,  Mass .  25  800 

Sunset  Pltry  Farm.  Mass .  39  994 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass .  44  1211 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  38  1213 

Foxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  30  057 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  29  919 

Walter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn .  23  812 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  34  977 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  30  1039 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Oonn .  27  1203 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  26  1055 

Louis  Gordon,  Conn .  22  1128 

Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn .  29  1033 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J .  25  754 

Thurlow  Travis,  N.  Y .  38  940 

Anconas 

LeRoy  L.  Lambert,  It.  1 .  17  572 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich .  31  1001 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  37  1190 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore .  53  1488 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  49  1158 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  48  1258 

Imperial  PI  try  Farms,  Ohio .  19  734 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo .  37  1010 

Frank  Heitzman,  Jr.,  F'la .  31  962 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas .  48  1172 

George  Lowry,  Conn .  41  1152 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  H .  41  1117 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  30  1207 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  40  1335 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  50  1232 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich .  39  1197 

Adam  Glass,  Ala . 57  1390 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala . ; . . .  40  1288 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  C .  39  1272 

J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C .  24  890 

Roy  IT.  Waite,  Md .  44  1507 

Mrs.  C.  Bielefeld,  Md .  30  1232 

Edgar  A.  Weimer,  Pa .  45  1223 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa .  41  1350 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa .  50  1293 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  50  1040 

Plank’s  M.  0.  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  39  1229 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  42,  1368 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  29  1174 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  44  1155 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  45  1480 

Wilson’s  Egg  Farm,  Mass .  32  801 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  39  1220 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  47  1033 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  35  1142 

Dudley  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  59  1593 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  Mass .  28  1241 

It.  W.  Colman,  N.  Y .  59  1585 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y .  42  1120 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  51  1340 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  48  1140 

Ruehle’s  Sunny  side  Farm,  N.  Y .  45  1307 


W.  D.  Van  Fleet,  N.  Y .  47  1203 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  38  1419 

Anthony  Abraitys,  N.  Y .  44  1405 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  30  1345 


Eigenrauch  Farm,  Inc.,  N.  J .  38  1033 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  41  1380 

Beck  Egg  F’arm,  N.  J .  30  805 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J .  46  1121 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  N.  J .  37  1217 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J . .  48  1244 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  49  1515 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  48  1420 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  52  1352 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  48  1400 

W111.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  51  1097 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  38  1105 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  24  1112 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  34  992 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn .  34  1159 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn .  24  881 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  43  1231 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  37  1130 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  40  1230 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn .  53  1400 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  F’arm,  Conn .  41  1108 

George  Phillips,  Conn .  40  948 

Chas.  E.  Butley,  Conn .  52  1299 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn .  30  1138 


Totals  .  5201  101020 
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The  Henyard 


The  Nature  Lovers 

We  drive  out  in  the  country 
Most  every  Sunday  morn, 

We  vault,  the  farmer’s  fences, 

We  gambol  on  his  lawn. 

We  ramble  through  his  orchards, 

, Right  through  his  fields  we  go, 
We  take  his  pears  and  peaches, 

He  doesn’t  care,  you  know. 

WTe  pile  the  sweet  wild  flowers 
Into  the  motor  high, 

But  long  ere  we  start  homeward 
The  foolish  creatures  die. 

We  clutter  up  the  highways 
With  newspapers  and  cans, 

W-e  lea-ve  our  broken  bottles 
To  puncture  tire  and  man. 

We  love  to  scare  the  chickens 
They  fly  u-p  in  the  air, 

The  ducks  squawk  like  the  dickens, 
Aind  how  the  geese  can  swear ! 

We  tried  to  milk  a  mooley, 

The  pail  was  almost  full 
When  up  the  trees  we  scampered, 
Someone  released  the  ‘bull. 

But  such  things  cannot  daunt  us, 
Nor  curb  our  bent  to  roam, 

For  we  adore  the  country, 

Earthquakes  can't  keep  us  home. 

— Florence  Marshall. 


Danger  of  Guns  in  the 
Henhouse 

A  few  wreeks  ago  I  saw  an  article 
about  a  man  loading  a  gun  and  putting 
it  in  his  chicken-house.  It  made  me 
think  of  what  happened  only  a  mile  from 
here  about  10  years  ago.  A  man  loaded 
his  gun  and  fastened  it  in  his  chicken- 
house  with  a  string  to  the  latch  of  the 
door.  This  man  wras  a  blacksmith  by 
trade  and  was  a  strong  healthy  man  about 
45  years  old.  He  forgot  about  the  gun 
and  went  to  the  chicken-house  himself, 
and  got  the  full  load  of  shot,  and  if  I 
remember  right  died  the  same  day.  I 
think  this  should  be  a  warning  to  anyone. 

Hershey,  Pa.  c.  E.  c. 

Concrete  Floor  for  Poultry- 
house 

Would  you  give  me  a  description  of 
how  to  lay  a  concrete  floor  and  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  poultry-house,  one  that  will  be 
dry  and  rat-proof?  j.  M.  c. 

A  concrete  floor  for  a  poultry-house 
needs  to  be  well  underdrained,  particu¬ 
larly  if  upon  naturally  wet  ground.  This 
underdraining  may  'be  easily  accomplished 
by  first  putting  down  a  layer  of  field 
stones,  of  perhaps  a  foot  depth,  then  cov¬ 
ering  with  smaller  stones  or  gravel,  up¬ 
on  which  the  concrete  is  placed.  If  a 
solid  foundation  is  made  the  concrete 
may  be  thin,  as  the  weight  that  it  will 
be  required  to  bear  is  slight.  Two  inches 
of  a  2-4-6  concrete  mixture  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  .sufficient,  and  will  require  com¬ 
paratively  little  cement.  This  mixture 
is  a  standard  one  for  concrete  floors, 
foundations,  etc.,  and  is  made  of  two 
parts  Portland  cement,  four  parts  sand 
and  six  parts  crushed  stone  or  coarse 
gravel.  A  mixture  of  cement  and  bank 
run  gravel,  two  to  six  or  eight,  may  be 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Local  masons  will 
be  able  to  tell  you,  knowing  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  gravel  available  to  you.  En¬ 
gineers  cannot  recommend  such  mixtures, 
as  gravel  banks  vary  so  much  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  you  won’t  find  them  in  the 
books,  but  local  practices  may  usually  be 
safely  followed,  even  though  sometimes 
contrary  to  good  engineering  principles. 

M.  b.  D. 


Treatment  of  Turkey  Poults 

How  must  I  treat  turkeys  when  they 
begin  to  get  the  red  heads?  I  always 
have  trouble  at  that  time.  mrs.  w.  j.  d. 

The  two  special  troubles  of  turkeys, 
blackhead  and  coccidoisis,  are  very  apt 
to  show  themselves  at  about  the  time  of 
“shooting  the  red,”  but  have  no  special 
connection  with  that  period  in  the  growth 
of  the  poults.  One  correspondent  has 
reported  good  results  from  administering 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  to  any  poult  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  act  droopy,  giving  it  two 
teaspoons.  As  these  two  diseases  are_  of 
a  more  or  less  Chronic  nature,  existing 
for  some  time  before  producing  disability 
and  death,  and  as  there  is  no  known  cure, 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  save  the  ailing  poults, 
but  the  administration  of  a  cathartic 
may  be  of  use  where  some  simple  diges¬ 
tive  trouble  is  present.  m.  b.  d. 


Possible  Worms 

Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  trouble 
with  our  hens?  At  first  they  get  lame  in 
one  leg,  then  in  both  legs,  then  they  lie 
on  one  side  and  kick  and  flop  around. 
We  have  lost  about  35  in  this  way  since 
last  Fall,  out  of  a  flock  of  400.  We  are 
afraid  that  is  a  disease  that  may  spread 


among  our  young  chickens.  The  hens 
seem  to  be  bright  and  healthy  until  tak¬ 
en  in  this  way.  J.  E.  s. 

Such  troubles  are  usually  ascribed  to 
“worms,”  which  may  be  taken  as  in¬ 
ternal  parasites  of  any  kind  affecting 
the  nervous  system  through  the  irrita¬ 
tion  caused  by  their  presence.  One  or 
more  of  the  dead  fowls  should  be  opened 
and  the  interior  of  the  intestinal  tract 
examined  for  the  presence  of  round  or 
other  worms.  The  condition  of  the  other 
organs  should  also  be  noted.  In  the 
absence  of  more  definite  knowledge,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  any  fowl  showing 
beginning  symptoms  of  lameness  a  good 
physic,  such  as  a  teaspoon  or  two  of 
castor  oil,  or  one  of  Epsom  salts  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  water.  If  there  is  any 
serious  disease  present,  an  autopsy  will 
be  likely  to  reveal  some  condition  that 
will  disclose  its  nature.  M.  B.  D. 


Death  of  Chicks 

At  what  age  do  White  Leghorns  ma¬ 
ture,  also  White  Wyandottes?  I  bought 
100  Barred  Rocks  April  8,  certified 
stock,  and  lost  four  of  them  up  to  the 
time  they  were  a  month  old,  after  that 
two  and  three  would  die  a  day  until  I 
lost  about  15,  seeming  to  be  all  right  in 
morning,  and  when  I  look  at  them  at 
noon  would  be  dead.  They  were  fed  chick 
mash  and  grain  and  all  the  milk,  sour, 
they  would  drink,  and  grit  and  green 
feed.  They  weighed  a  little  over  ^4  lb. 
Is  there  a  way  of  cutting  White  Leghorn 
wings  so  they  can  be  kept  in  a  yard? 

Lexington,  Mass.  mrs.  e.  h. 

Leghorns  should  begin  laying  at  about 
five  months  of  age,  the  larger  breeds  need 
about  a  month  longer  to  mature.  There 
are  many  possible  causes  of  death  in 
chicks  of  the  age  you  mention,  one  of 
the  most  common  ones  leading  to  many 
deaths  in  the  flock  is  coccidiosis,  which 
shows  itself  ordinarily  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eight  weeks.  The  sour  milk 
feeding  may  have  saved  you  from  heavier 
loss.  Make  a  short  incision,  lengthways, 
over  the  cord  where  it  bends  over  the 
outer  joint  of  a  fowl’s  wing.  Then  clip 
out  a  section  of  the  exposed  cord,  per¬ 
haps  a  quarter  inch  in  length.  This  dis¬ 
ables  the  wing  and  the  removal  of  a 
short  section  of  the  cord  prevents  its  re¬ 
uniting.  M.  B.  D. 


Black  Turkeys 

Do  Black  turkeys  dress  nicely,  also 
do  they  demand  as  good  a  price  as  the 
Bronze?  Which  are  mostly  raised 
around  here?  Are  they  a  good  turkey 
to  stay  at  home  like  the  Bourbon  Red? 

Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y.  B.  J.  w. 

The  Black  turkey  is  considered  a  very 
desirable  variety  for  market  and  is  said 
by  its  admirers  to  be  much  less  inclined 
to  roam  than  some  of  the  other  breeds. 
The  Black  has  probably  been  crossed 
with  the  Bronze  to  bring  it  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  size  and  has  been  improved  by  selec¬ 
tion.  All  varieties  of  turkeys  have  their 
advocates,  and  the  Black  is  not  lacking 
in  admirers,  who  consider  it  a  most  val¬ 
uable  breed  for  those  who  want  a  medi¬ 
um-sized  bird  of  yellow  skin  and  flesh, 
plump  appearance  when  dressed  and 
rather  more  domestic  in  its  habits  than 
some  of  the  others.  M.  b.  d. 


Handling  Pullets 

I  wish  advice  as  to  feeding  my  flock 
of  500  pullets.  They  weigh  2%  pounds 
average,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  hatched 
March  4  and  11.  I  am  now  feeding  bran 
with  bonemeal  and  10  per  cent  laying- 
mash  mixed,  cracked  corn  morning  and 
night.  I  don’t  want  them  to  develop  so 
fast  as  to  lay  too  early  and  thus  go  into 
a  molt  this  Winter — and  still  do  not  want 
to  let  them  get  poor  by  checking  their 
growth.  V.  v.  E. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  underfeed  early 
pullets  to  guard  against  loo  early  ma¬ 
turity  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  restrict 
or  remove  the  mash  usually  fed  and  give 
hard  grains  in  its  place,  three-fourths  or 
even  more  of  the  ration  may  be  of  hard 
grain,  particularly  if  milk  is  fed.  As 
much  range  as  possible  and  plenty  of 
green  food  are  also  to  be  given.  Pullets 
should  go  into  Winter  quarters  fat,  and 
this  flesh  is  gained  from  grain,  not  from 
the  mash  fed. 

If  it  is  noted  that  early  pullets  are 
ripening  too  fast,  as  shown  by  their 
comb  and  general  development,  restrict 
or  remove  the  mash  and  feed  upon  hard 
grains,  giving,  as  suggested,  ample  range 
and  green  food.  Pullet  feeding,  to  bring 
the  birds  into  laying  quarters  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  give  good  Winter  production  re¬ 
quires  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  care¬ 
taker  but  the  above  general  rules  apply. 
It  is  not  likely  that  you  need  to  concern 
yourself  about  premature  maturity  now 
or  restrict  any  mash  food  that  you  are 
giving,  but,  in  late  Summer,  if  you  note 
that  a  large  part  of  the  pullets  are  show¬ 
ing  too  rapid  comb  development  and  are 
beginning  to  look  like  layers,  rather  than 
pullets,  you  may  need  to  hold  the  too 
rapidly  developing  flock  back  a  little  by 
the  means  suggested  above.  M.  b,  d. 


July  Crop  Report 

POTATO  CROP  VERY  MODERATE ;  A  GOOD 

FRUIT  YEAR. 

The  most  striking  general  feature  of 
the  July  crop  report  was  the  moderate 
production  indicated.  In  potatoes,  for 
instance,  it  looks  as  if  the  general  effort 
made  by  the  government  and  State  offi¬ 
cials  to  check  over-planting  had  been  a 
success.  Perhaps  too  much  of  a  success, 
but  at  any  rate  it  seems  we  are  not  to 
have  the  usual  big  cheap  crop  following 
a  preceding  season  of  high  prices.  July 
is  too  early  to  tell  very  much  about  the 
yield.  The  lateness  of  the  season  prob¬ 
ably  makes  conditions  look  worse  than 
they  are,  but  on  the  July  basis  with  acre¬ 
age  only  2  per  cent  more  than  the  mod¬ 
erate  planting  of  last  year  and  an  indi¬ 
cated  yield  of  104  bushels  per  acre,  we 
would  have  a  total  crop  of  334  million 
bushels,  which  is  less  than  2.9  bushels 
for  each  of  the  117  million  people  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  in  this  country  July  1.  This 
would  be  only  a  slightly  larger  supply 
than  last  year  and  would,  of  course,  mean 
another  year  of  high  prices.  The  cause 
of  the  rather  poor  early  Summer  condi¬ 
tion,  beside  the  lateness  of  the  season,  is 
the  dry  weather  in  parts  of  the  North¬ 
east  and  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Only 
a  few  principal  States,  New  York,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Idaho  and  Washington, 
show  any  considerable  increase  over  last 
year’s  production.  Sweet  potatoes  show 
a  moderate  increase  over  last  year’s  short 
crop  but  still  only  about  two-thirds  of 
normal  average. 

FRUIT  BETTER  THAN  AVERAGE 


ROSS 

BROODER 
HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical 
Building 

NO  corners  for  crowding  and  suffocation  of  chicks. 
Glass  doors  giving  plenty  of  light.  Large  floor 
area— ample  for  a  O4  ft.  brooder— 500  chick  size. 
Made  of  Copper-Content  ROSSMETAL,  galvanized. 
Vermin  and  rat-proof.  Diameter  12  ft.,  height  6  ft.  10 
inches.  Combination  ventilator  and  stove  flue. 

A  substantial  discount  for  early  orders— subject  to 
shipment  after  November  1— \V rltestoday. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

175  Warder  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  famous  ROSSMETAL  Silos,  Ensilage  Cutters,  Corncribs,  etc. 


BABY  CHICKS  COD' 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks 
Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10. 00 

White  Rocks, JWh.  Wyandottes  3.50  6  50  12.00 

Broiler  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

MINGOVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  210,  Mingoviile,  Pa. 


your  door. 


Cliiclt  Prices 

SMASHED-SMASHED-SMASHED 


Our  15th  year  Hatching.  Heavy  laying  strain 
tested  for  laying  each  year.  6  1.8c  up  per 
chick.  White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  and  Broilers.  Chicks  delivered  to 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Apples,  peaches  and  pears  have  gone 
through  the  usual  set-back  since  Spring, 
but  the  prospect  is  still  good  with  an  in¬ 
dicated  commercial  crop  about  25  per 
cent  more  than  the  five-year  average  and 
at  least  12  per  cent  more  than  last  sea¬ 
son.  Most  of  the  leading  States  share 
in  the  increase,  but  New  York  has  8  per 
cent  less  than  the  big  crop  of  last  year 
and  there  is  some  decrease  indicated  in 
Idaho,  Missouri  and  Maine.  At  present 
it  looks  as  if  boxed  and  barreled  apples 
would  be  fairly  evenly  divided.  Peaches 
and  pears  show  yields  about  one-third 
above  the  average.  All  sections  except 
the  seasonal  South  shared  in  the  gains 
of  the  peach  production,  but  the  heaviest 
yields  of  pears  seem  to  be  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  California,  although  New 
York  and  most  northern  pear  States 
have  at  least  an  average  crop  in  sight. 

MANY  CROPS  BEGIN  POORLY 

The  condition  of  all  crops  taken  to¬ 
gether  July  1  was  fully  6  per  cent  below 
the  average.  It  is  (hard  to  say  how  much 
of  that  is  mere  -lateness  and  how  much  is 
due  to  drought  and  other  more  serious 
causes.  At  any  rate,  the  outlook  now  is 
for  rather  less  than  the  average  general 
production,  a  good  outlook  for  fruit  being 
the  main  exception.  The  corn  crop  is 
in  unusually  poor  condition  because  of 
cool,  dry  weather.  Production  may  fall 
several  hundred  million  bushels  below 
average,  although  nearly  as  many  acres 
are  planted  as  last  year.  The  Winter 
wheat  outlook  is  for  about  18  million 
'busihels  more  than  average,  but  Spring 
wheat  promises  60  million  bushels  less 
than  average.  Oats,  barley,  rye  and  flax¬ 
seed  show  a  considerable  decrease  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Bean  production  is  indicated 
to  be  about  one  million  bushels  below 
last  season  but  still  a  good-sized  crop. 
The  condition  of  hay  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  States  is  poor  and  light  yields  are 
in  prospect.  Pastures  shared  in  the  poor 
conditions  for  growth  of  grass.  Tobacco 
acreage  is  about  6  per  cent  below  last 
season  and  production  some  210  million 
pounds  less  as  indicated  now.  G.  B.  F. 


“VITALITY”  Sld 
CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

S.  C.  Wli.  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks, 

R.  I.  Reds,  and  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Send  for  my  pamphlet,  “Why  Hoff’s  late  August  and 
Sept.  Hatched  Chicks  are  Profitable.”  I  do  not  hatch  or 
recommend  July  Chicks,  but  for  over  20  years  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Aug  and  Sent,  chicks  Write  me 
for  particulars.  1>.  O.  li.  HOFF,  Neshanlc,  N.  J. 


Pullets,  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  August?’ iigiTt 

weeks  old,  $1.00  each.  UNITED  E(1G  FAltMS,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WYninnTTC  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog. 

•  II  I  Ml!  UU  I  1  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  Qbia 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  12c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  onr 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Hundred 

Mixed  heavy  breeds,  $8  hundred.  Prepaid- 
Strong  chicks.  Guar.  sat.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  .  McClure,  Pa. 


Sr  DUTY  fmrve  pel- hundred;  Mixed  Heavy 
•  U,  RELr  HHLIV3  Breeds  for  Broilers,  £8. 
Lay-well  Farm  Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themselves 

S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  S2  25  S4.25  $8  00 
S.  O.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  2.50  4  75  9  00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.25  4.00  7  00 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage.  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 

Batoy  CBiclis 

Mixed  or  Brohers .  S8  per  100 

C.  W.  Leghorns  .  7  per  J00 

Burred  Rocks..... .  10  per  J00 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

fillini/O  S.C.W  Legs  S2225  S4.°25  8°8 

I.HII.K  \s.C.B.  Rocks  2. SO  4.75  9 

I  III  |\  S.C.  R.l.  Reds  2.75  5.25  10 

V  I  I  I  V  1 1 V  Mixed  Chicks.  2.00  3.75  7 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid 
Circularifree.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.  MeAUstei-vlIle,  Pa.  It.  I),  a 

CHICKS:  °y.!“ 

$6  per  100  and  up.  From  Good  Healthy  Free 
Range  Stock.  Rocks  and  Reds,  Wyandotte 
Leghorn,  Mixed.  Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 
List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Millerstown.  Pa.  Box  50 

R  A  RV  Mixed .  $  7  per  100 

D/\D  I  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  7  per  100 

rmrYQ  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

Reds .  lO  per  100 

Special  priees  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed,  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  forfree  circular. 
C.  1’.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Martin’s  w^ah„do?te  Chicks  10c 

Special  Matings,  15c.  White  Rocks,  same  price. 
Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  100#  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ft  II  |  D  \[  0  s  c-  White  Leghorns . 8*7.00 

Im  ImO  BanVd  Rocks.:::::;;;;:;:;  19:<h> 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  6.00 

CI.OYB  NIEMOND,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Reds,  9c;  heavy  mixed,  8c, 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 

B.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

r’llir'l/’C  Reds  ....  $3  00  $5550  $10.00 

I  .n  II  ,|\.l  Rocks  ....  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorns.  2.50  4.50  8.00 

H’vy  Mxd.  2.50  4.50  8  00 

Free  range.  100#  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVEK  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Valley  ViewB.Roek8....$9.*o$4.i52  *9™ 

Ch  >  a  1/  c  S.C.  W.  Leg..  2.35  4.00  7.50 

II  I  V  IV  S  Mixed .  2.00  3.75  7,00 

Carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM,  N.  J.  EHRENZELEER.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


100 %  live  delivery  to  your  door  .  25 
White  Leghorns  $2.50 

Barred  Rocks  3  00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  3.00 

Light  Mixed  2.25 

Heavy  Mixed  2.50 


50 

100 

500 

$4.50 

$8  00 

$37.50 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

6.50 

10  00 

47.50 

4.00 

8.00 

37.50 

4.50 

9.00 

42.50 

AACttvj-  1UIACU  iS.DU  4.0U  9.UU  4Z.5U 

Plnecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  h‘r,chf\!eLd;  pa“ 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  SSf“& 

ing  July  and  August,  10-12-wk.-old  cockerels,  individually 
pedigreed,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Oon- 
est.  Write  for  prices.  CEOARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.J. 


sale  S.C.  Leghorn  PULLETS 

8- Week— from  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Ready  Aug. 
15th  to  Sept.  1st.  SS60  per  50;  SilOO  per  100. 
Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  ®?„0pei 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  810—100  ;  White 
Rocks,  ST 8— 100  ;  Mix  e  d  Light,  St— 100  ; 
Heavy,  #9— 100.  le.  added  if  less  than  100 
order.  100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Bo*  2. 


C  Mated  trios  wanted, 
'■*-  ^  not  less  than  3  years 
old;  Blue  type;  sound,  healthy  stock  only. 

R.  L.  JOHNSTONE,  24  Mt«  Pleasant  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J« 


SQUAB  ©  BOOK  © FREE 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  forfree  40-page  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it.  You 
■will  be  surprised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
U  205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


PARDEE’S 
ERFECT 
E  KIN 


DUCKLINGS 


"THE  WORLD’S  BEST.” 

Sale  of  breeders. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip,  N.Y, 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Ten  to  sixteen  wk«.  ow. 


stock.  Prices  reasonable, 
order.  FISHER,  BROS. 


quality  free  range 
Write  us  before  placing  your 
Atlantic,  Fa. 


SALE  500 

HATCHED  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

For  delivery  Aug,  2nd.  No  sickness.  No  culls.  SI. SO  each. 

E.  HOMER  ARTZ  WOOUSTOCK,  VA 

KV.,  1 1  ,.4„  JERSEY  BLACK  6 1  ANTS,  S.  C.  WHITE  Y,EG- 
rllllCIS  hOKNS.  Eight  weeks  to  five  months 
old  Ready  for  shipment. 

0LIN  J.  H0PKINS0N  South  Columbia,  N.  Y, 


1054 


toe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  inai  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  74  years  past,  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  the  only  paper  I  care  to  read  because 
in  it  I  know  I  am  reading  the  truth,  and 
because  I  enjoy  the  way  you  hit  those 
fakers  and  crooks  right  on  the  head  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  outcome,  and  again  be¬ 
cause  I  know  there  isn’t  any  other  pa¬ 
per  in  the  world  that  is  so  independent 
of  the  worldly  influences.  F.  B.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  no  small  praise  from  a  man 
who  has  appraised  the  literature  of  the 
outside  wmrid  for  74  years  from  the  pros¬ 
pective  viewpoint  of  the  American  farm. 
Frankly  we  feel  a  pride  in  such  approval 
above  any  praise  that  the  literary  critic 
could  write. 

Fast  Spring  I  shipped  about  140 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  Agricultural 
Exchange,  93  Columbia  St.,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  W.  S.  Rogers,  manager.  Previously 
Rogers  was  in  business  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  and  I  had  satisfactory  dealings 
with  him.  He  advised  me  after  receiv¬ 
ing  the  potatoes  that  he  had  been  in  an 
accident  and  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
me  right  away,  but  would  do  so  very 
promptly.  He  never  has.  Can  you  help 
me?  E‘  G* 

New  York. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  ad¬ 
justment  from  Mr.  Rogers  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Exchange.  We  are  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  that  M  .  S.  Rog¬ 
ers  operated  as  a  commission  merchant 
without  a  license.  We  have  lost  trace  of 
him  now,  but  if  any  of  our  readers  lo¬ 
cate  him  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  in¬ 
formation. 

I  have  had  the  following  experience 
with  the  Chicago  Animal  Industries,  1321 
N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago.  On  Nov.  16, 
1925,  while  living  in  Pinetown,  N.  C.,  I 
made  shipment  to  them  of  two  boxes  of 
white  mice  containing  71  animals  in 
good  condition.  They  promised  10c 
apiece  according  to  enclosed  letter.  They 
mention  60  "white  mice  in  this,  but  as  I 
had  a  few  more  I  did  send  71.  They 
never  acknowledged  shipment;  no  reply 
to  any  of  my  inquiries.  The  last  letter 
I  registered  and  have  the  official  return 
card,  but  no  answer  from  firm.  Upon 
my  request  the  express  company  traced 
the  matter  and  their  report  which  I  en¬ 
close  shows  the  shipment  was  received 
Nov.  20,  1925,  by  firm,  signed  by  Wm. 
Clark,  who  acts  as  manager  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay  10c  a  head.  The  amount  of 
$7.10  which  is  coming  to  me  is  small  but 
I  hate  to  be  the  victim  of  a  swindler. 

Florida.  A- G* 

The  above  statement  is  sufficient  in  it¬ 
self  to  show  the  advisability  of  caution 
in  business  transactions.  The  concern 
has  now  moved,  and  left  no  address,  and 
the  Chicago  post  office  has  been  unable 
t<q  trace  them.  Therefore,  the  subscriber 
must  charge  this  small  amount  up  to 
experience.  We  have  seldom  found  these 
buy-back  concerns  particularly  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Will  you  give  us  information  about 
the  Metro  China  and  Silverware  Co., 
8-10  Steuben  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.?  Their 
agents  are  in  vicinity  operating  club  of 
G9  members  to  the  club,  paying  50  cents 
weekly.  One  of  the  club  gets  a  premium 
every  week,  then  drops  out  of  the  club. 
We  are  anxious  to  know  if  they  are  all 
right.  mbs.  R.  m.  w. 

Vermont. 

We  find  no  rating  for  the  Metro  China 
and  Silverware  Co.,  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  character  of  the  scheme 
above  described.  Such  clubs  are  a  form 
of  gambling ;  the  less  the  public  has  to 
do  with  it  the  better  off  it  w-ill  be  on  the 
whole. 

Received  a  check  from  the  Moore  Seed 
Company  for  $3.15  for  'the  order  we  sent 
them  over  a  year  ago,  and  we  thank  you 
for  your  trouble.  They  did  not  make  any 
excuse,  just  sent  the  check  without  a 
word  of  explanation.  C.  w. 

New  York. 

The  $3.15  represented  an  order  for 
garden  seeds  sent  the  Moore  Seed  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  February  26, 
1925.  We  wrote  them  many  times  with¬ 
out  response,  and  they  paid  no  attention 
whatsoever  to  the  order.  We  referred 
the  complaint  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  and  judge  that  the  above  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  inquiry.  For  years  back  we 


have  had  complaints  against  Moore  Seed 
Company  that  they  have  failed  to  send 
goods  or  refund  remittances  and  it  will 
be  wise  for  our  people  to  pass  them  by 
when  sending  out  their  orders. 

I  received  the  Gladiolus  bulbs  ordered 
from  Atco  Floral  Gardens,  Atco,  N.  J., 
today ;  they  were  shipped  from  Holly 
Bulb  Farms,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.  Perhaps 
you  know  their  reputation,  but  I  am 
glad  to  get  them  from  anywhere.  It  was 
through  your  efforts  for  wffiich  I  sincere¬ 
ly  thank  you.  L.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Atco  Floral  Gardens  appears  to  be 
none  other  .than  R.  J.  Gibbons  of  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J.,  whose  unsatisfactory  way 
of  doing  business  has  many  times  been 
reported  in  this  department.  An  investi¬ 
gation  reveals  that  Gibbons  had  merely 
arranged  with  a  Mr.  Wildenmyer,  a 
florist  at  Atco,  to  receive  mail  for  him 
addressed  to  the  Atco  Floral  Gardens, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  such 
concern.  Gibbons  merely  buys  from 
Wildenmyer  a  few  Dahlia  bulbs.  If  Mr. 
Gibbons  took  half  the  pains  to  serve  the 
public  dionestly  that  he  does  to  escape 
his  reputation,  there  would  be  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  his  doing  business  under  an  as¬ 
sumed  name  and  arranging  to  receive  mail 
in  another  town  as  above' described. 

To  put  fraudulent  and  misleading  ad¬ 
vertisers  out  of  business  by  the  wholesale 
is  the  purpose  of  a  proposition  decided 
upon  *by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
last  week.  This  is  to  be  brought  about 
by  issuing  formal  complaints  against  the 
publishers  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
who  sell  their  space  to  the  fakers,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  cease  and  desist  orders  as 
promptly  as  possible — Printers’  Ink. 

This  is  a  hopeful  move  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  who  knowingly  prints  a  fraudulent 
advertisement  in  his  publication  is  a 
party  to  the  fraud,  and  should  be  held 
equally  responsible  with  the  advertiser. 
In  discussing  the  fraudulent  patent  medi¬ 
cine  advertising  which  is  now  pretty  well 
confined  to  dailies,  country  weeklies  and 
the  “mail-order  sheets,”  Commissioner 
Humphrey  is  reported  as  saying : 

In  the  educational  field  the  condition 
is  just  as  bad.  Many  thousands  of  am¬ 
bitious  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  men 
and  women,  have  paid  hard-earned  money 
to  the  advertisers  of  various  instruction 
courses  *as  a  result  of  promises  that  are 
impossible  of  fulfillment  by  the  adver¬ 
tisers. 

This  has  been  the  traditional  attitude 
of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  regarding  correspond¬ 
ence  school  courses.  We  have  been  criti¬ 
cised  as  unprogressive  and  narrow  be¬ 
cause  of  our  policy  of  accepting  no  cor¬ 
respondence  course  advertising.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  confirms  the  commissioner’s  con¬ 
tention,  as  wTe  know  of  no  other  line  of 
advertising  resulting  in  a  loss  of  money 
to  so  many  people. 

I  wish  to  give  you  my  experience  with 
Roberts  Nursery,  Makanda,  Ill.  Last 
Spring  I  sent  them  a  small  order  for  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  strawberry  plants  and  raspber¬ 
ry  plants.  They  came  late,  and  two  of 
the  apple  trees  were  dead  when  they 
reached  me  and  dead  when  they  were 
dug,  and  the  peach  collection  of  three 
trees  was  short  one  tree  when  it  reached 
me ;  I  wrote  them  by  return  mail  and 
had  to  write  three  letters  before  I  heard 
from  them,  and  then  they  sent  me  a  dead 
tree  which  had  been  dead  at  least  one 
year.  I  cut  off  some  of  the  top  branches 
and  sent  them  to  the  nursery  telling 
them  that  the  tree  was  dead  and  -sug¬ 
gested  that  they  return  the  price  I  paid 
for  the  tree,  but  have  not  heard  from 
them.  The  price  of  this  tree  was  only 
50  cents,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  send  me  a  dead  tree.  The  rest  of 
the  stock  was  very  poor;  about  one-half 
the  strawberry  and  raspberry  plants 
lived,  and  the  apple  trees  the  poorest  I 
ever  saw.  C.  E.  M. 

New  Hampshire. 

Makanda,  Ill.,  has  not  enjoyed  an 
enviable  reputation  as  far  as  its  nursery¬ 
men  are  concerned  and  Roberts  Nursery 
does  not  seem  to  improve  it.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  is  the  location  of 
the  notorious  Bradley  Bros. 


“You  say  you  want  a  whole  roast 
chicken?”  asked  the  waiter.  “Yes,” 
snapped  the  weary-looking  man  at  the 
table.  “I  said  a  whole  one — w-h-o-l-e 
whole  one.”  “Are  there  to  be  others  at 
your  table?”  inquired  the  waiter.  “No,” 
shouted  the  man,  “there  are  not !  For 
once  I  am  going  to  carve  up  a  chicken 
and  serve  myself  the  parts  I  like.  If  I 
just  ordered  chicken  you’d  serve  me 
pieces  of  the  back,  a  wing  or  the  neck, 
and  that’s  just  the  kind  of  chicken  I  en¬ 
joy  at  home.” — Cincinnati  Enquirer, 


Training  the  Police  Dog  as  a 
Watchdog 

A  really  good  watchdog  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  vicious  dog,  but  instead  a  dog 
that  has  been  educated  to  distinguish 
circumstances  and  conditions.  There¬ 
fore  he  is  to  be  trained  or  educated  in¬ 
stead  of  teased  and  made  vicious,  as  a 
vicious  dog  bites  indiscriminately,  and 
usually  at  the  wrong  time.  The  educat¬ 
ing  process  for  a  dog  extends  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  is  not  to  be  done  in 
a  day  or  a  week.  Experienced  trainers 
have  found  that  a  female  is  easier  to 
train  ;  she  grasps  more  quickly,  her  mem¬ 
ory  is  more  retentive,  works  more  will¬ 
ingly  and  more  carefully  and  with  less 
deviations  from  duty  than  a  male.  A 
good  female  can  be  keen  and  sharp  like 
a  dog.  These  qualities  ar,e  in  her  blood, 
because  hers  is  the  task  to  protect  and 
care  for  the  puppies.  The  female  is  a 
far  better  watchdog,  as  she  has  the  pro¬ 
tective,  mother  sense  that  includes  all 
the  farmstead  as  her  -home. 

The  most  suitable  dogs  for  training  are 
thos,e  of  rather  firm  temperament,  as  a 
dog  that  is  too  sensitive  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  train  for  protective 
purposes.  The  universal  popularity  of 
the  German,  shepherd,  or  police  dog,  is 
due  to  its  inborn  distrust  of  strangers 
and  its  natural  sharpness,  coupled  with 
its  remarkable  ability  to  take  training, 
as  shown  by  the  large  numbers  of  this 
breed  that  are  movie  actors.  Those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  them  know  that  while  they 
do  not  carry  their  heart  on  thrir  sleeve 
and  gush  over  every  stranger,  they  have 
a  deep  affection  and  a  passionate  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  master,  his  household  and 
home.  It  is  this  intense  love  of  their 
home  that  makes  them  such  wonderful 
watchdogs. 

Training  of  the  puppies  to  obedience 
starts  when  they  are  a  couple  of  months 
old,  but  training  for  special  work  should 
not  be  undertaken  till  they  are  about  10 
months  old.  In  giving  commands  or  in¬ 
structions  to  your  dog,  always  be  firm 
but  gentle,  and  insist  that  he  do  exactly 
as  you  say,  never  letting  him  disobey 
your  command  once  he  has  learned  what 
it  means.  If  you  give  him  the  idea  that 
he  can  get  away  with  disobedience  you 
will  never  be  able  to  train  him  fully. 
Start  by  calling  the  puppy  to  “Come 
here,”  which  is  usually  easy,  as  most 
puppies  are  only  too  glad  to  come  to 
their  master.  First  give  him  something 
good  to  eat  or  praise  him  when  he  obeys 
your  command,  then  practice  till  it  be¬ 
comes  second  nature  for  the  dog  to  run 
to  you  when  you  call.  When  he  is  feed¬ 
ing  he  should  come  to  you  just  the  same, 
and  if  he  will  not  come,  tie  a  long  string 
to  him  and  make  him  come  to  you.  But 
of  course  be  gentle  and  patient,  and 
always  praise  him  when  he  has  come  to 
you.  Never  call  him  to  you  to  whip 
him,  or  you  will  spoil  him.  It  some¬ 
times  helps  to  overcome  a  stubborn  dog 
to  walk  away  from  him  when  calling,  as 
he  will  then  naturally  follow  you,  and 
that  is  what  you  want.  Never  go  to  him 
to  drag  him  with  you,  and  always  praise 
and  pet  him  when  he  comes  to  you.  to 
show  (hat  he  has  nothing  to  fear  when 
he  does  as  you  say.  This  training  is 
very  important,  as  you  cannot  train  the 
dog  anything  till  he  has  learned  that  he 
must  do  a-s  you  say.  The  rest  of  the 
training  comes  easier,  once  he  under¬ 
stands  it  he  is  willing  to  do  as  you  say. 

Train  your  dog  to  “go  back,”  by  push¬ 
ing  him  back  and  repeating  it  over  and 
over,  and  then  motion  to  him  with  the 
hand.  Don’t  hit  him  to  make  him  go 
back ;  give  him  to  understand  that  you 
are  not  mad  at  him,  but  just  want  him  to 
stay  where  hje  is. 

Train  your  puppy  when  very  young  to 
let  chickens  alone.  Take  him  to  a  cross 
hen  with  chicks  and  let  her  go  for  him  and 
give  him  a  good  pecking.  If  you  have 
no  hen  that  will  do  that,  get  some  friend 
to  take  a  large  chicken  and  hold  it  in 
front  of  the  puppy,  and  wdien  he  comes 
up  to  it  peck  him  with  the  beak  on  his 
nose  and  flutter  the  wings  to  impress 
on  the  puppy  that  it  is  best  to  let  chick¬ 
ens  alone.  Do  this  daily  and  let  him 
become  accustomed  to  them.  Don’t  let 
him  chase  them,  as  that  will  teach  him 
to  kill  them.  Do  the  same  way  with 
cats,  and  they  will  grow  up  to  live  peace¬ 
ably  side  by  side.  If  he  should  kill  a 
chicken,  we  have  found  the  best  remedy 
is  to  give  him  a  good  scolding  and  hit 
him  on  the  nose  with  the  chicken  and 
then  tie  the  chicken  around  his  neck  and 
shut  him  up  in  a  small  room  and  let  him 
drag  the  chicken  around  till  he  is  sick 
and  tired  of  it.  Let  him  wear  it  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  when  you  see  him,  point 
to  the  chicken  and  say  “Shame,”  and  he 
will  get  his  fill  of  chicken.  We  know 
the  common  remedy  for  killing  a  chicken 
is  a  brutal  heating,  which  ofttimes  does 
no  good,  and  usually  spoils  the  puppy 
for  all  purposes.  Avoid  whipping  your 
dog  whenever  possible.  A  scolding  and 
threatening  with  a  whip  is  much  better, 
and  a  really  intelligent  dog  can  easily 
be  spoiled  by  being  whipped,  as  you  will 
have  to  devise  other  means  of  punish¬ 
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ment.  Have  a  word  such  as  “No”  or 
“Hah,”  and  whenever  the  puppy  does 
something  forbidden  use  the  same  word, 
and  your  tone  of  voice  will  warn  him. 
Don’t  slap  and  whip  your  dog  for  every 
little  mistake,  as  you  will  soon  have  a 
cur  on  your  hands  instead  of  a  noble, 
intelligent  creature,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  don’t  let  your  dog  do  exactly  as  he 
pleases. 

If  your  dog  barks  freely  of  his  own 
accord  teach  him  to  bark  at  your  com¬ 
mand.  If  he  is  not  a  natural  barker, 
you  will  have  to  teach  him  to  bark.  All 
dogs  bark  more  or  less,  and  if  you  watch 
your  dog  you  will  find  he  barks  when 
you  bring  him  food,  or  when  you  first 
see  him  in  the  morning,  or  when  strange 
people  or  strange  dogs  are  around. 
Whenever  he  barks  tell  him  'to  “Speak," 
and  praise  him  when  he  catches  on. 
Repeat  this  till  he  will  bark  good  and 
loud  whenever  you  tell  him. 

Do  not  let  your  friends  pet  your  dog. 
Tell  them  instead  to  take  no  notice  of 
him,  or  to  give  him  a  rebuff  or  a  slap 
when  he  becomes  too  friendly  with  them. 
If  h,e  has  a  tendency  to  become  chummy 
with  strangers  and  follow  them,  have 
someone  who  is  a  stranger  lure  him.  a 
distance  away  from  home  and  give  him 
n  whipping.  Of  course  they  should  not 
force  him  away,  nor  should  the  master 
be  .in  any  way  connected  with  it.  The 
dog  is  to  be  taught,  if  he  does  not  al¬ 
ready  know  it,  that  he  cannot  expect 
any  good  from  strangers,  and  only  good 
from  his  master. 

Do  not  let  anyone  scare  your  puppy  or 
show  off  how  brave  he  is.  Do  not  let 
them  press  too  close  on  him  when  bark¬ 
ing  at  them,  but  rather  aid  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  people  are  afraid  of  the  dog. 
It  -may  be  necessary  to  put  the 'puppy  on 
a  chain  or  in  a  pen  to  -carry  out  this 
idea,  but.  he  will  become  all  the  more 
valuable  if  he  is  allowed  to  go  with  you 
when  you  do  the  chores  around  the  build¬ 
ings.  He  will  then  learn  where  all  the 
doors  are  and  the  gates,  and  where  each 
kind  of  -stock  belongs,  and  will  call  your 
attention  -to  it  when  -they  are  out  of 
their  place.  The  great  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  an  intelligent  dog  will  acquire  in  a 
year  or  two  by  just  following  you  around 
is  remarkable,  and  often  shows  itself  in 
remarkable  deeds.  Of  course,  do  not  let 
your  dog  go  on  hunting  trips  of  his  own. 
nor  -let  him  acquire  the  habit  of  wander¬ 
ing  around  the  country.  He  is  then  un¬ 
reliable  and  worthless  as  a  guardian.  If 
he  starts  out  on  a  hunting  -trip  have 
someone  take  a  stick  to  him  in  the  woods, 
and  whenever  you  see  him  straying  too 
far  call  him  back  and  admonish  him.  If 
he  starts  to  chase  automobiles  tie  him 
on  a  long  chain  or  rope,  and  when  he 
starts  for  the  car  let  him  go,  and  when 
he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  rope  the  jerk 
will  quickly  break  him  of  the  habit,  if 
you  take  him  in  hand  at  the  first  offense 
and  don’t  let  him  get  to  be  a  confirmed 
chaser. 

When  you  have  taught  your  dog  to 
bark  at  command,  then  some  evening  at 
dusk  have  a  stranger  station  himself  be¬ 
hind  a  free  or  other  suspicious  place,  and 
take  your  dog  on  chain  and  show  him  the 
stranger,  and  urge  him  to  bark,  and 
praise  and  encourage  him  when  he  does. 
But  do  not  let  him  bite,  because  a  watch¬ 
dog  running  loose  has  no  call  to  bite  a 
harmless  person  on  or  off  the  place. 
Then  practice  this  with  the  dog  loose, 
but  if  he  becomes  too  threatening,  puL 
him  back  on  the  chain  -and  make  him 
stand  or  lie  down  before  the  stranger 
and  keep  on  barking,  and  steady  him  if 
he  becomes  too  wild.  The  stranger  must 
stand  still,  as  the  dog  is  to  be  trainee! 
only  to  bark  at  harmless  people ;  further 
training  can  come  later.  When  he  is 
thoroughly  trained  in  this  exercise,  which 
should  be  repeated  over  and  over,  let  the 
stranger  start  slowly  away  from  the 
house,  and  with  the  dog  on  chain,  run 
around  the  stranger  and  station  the  dog 
in  front  of  him  and  to  continue  barking. 
Whenever  the  stranger  goes  toward  the 
house  let  the  dog  follow,  but  as  soon  as 
he  starts  away  the  dog  should  head  him 
off.  This  exercise  should  be  repeated  till 
the  dog  is  letter  perfect.  A  dog  trained 
in  this  manner  permits  people  to  come 
to  the  house  announced  but  unmolested, 
but  does  not  allow  anyone  to  sneak  away 
till  you  have  called  the  dog  off. 

These  directions  appear  complicated 
to  those  not  accustomed  to  training  dogs, 
but  if  your  dog  is  schooled  in  obedience 
till  he  is  nine  or  ten  months  old  and 
then  given  the  special  training  in  guard¬ 
ing,  he  will'  learn  mo-re  quickly  than  you 
ever  imagined,  as  most  of  this  work 
comes  natural  to  a  good  dog,  and  the 
rest  of  it  depends  on  your  firmness  and 
pafliejncQ  land  making  yourself  under¬ 
stood  by  -the  dog,  mostly  by  not  giving 
confusing  commands,  but  always  the 
same  distinct  short  word,  and  not  a  long 
sentence.  Do  not  make  your  lessons  too 
long,  but  repeat  them  every  day  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  you  will  in  a  few  lessons  see 
a  marked  improvement,  and  even  an 
eagerness  for  the  lesson  if  you  praise 
him  when  he  doies  good  work.  Never 
punish  your  dog  if  he  is  clumsy  or  mis¬ 
understands,  for  to  the  sensitive  dog  that 
craves  love,  the  neglect  of  or  absence  of 
praise  is  already  a  rebuke,  and  even  a 
“Hah”  said  sharply  can  hurt  his  feelings. 
The  dog  understands  the  tone  of  your 
voice  and  glance  of  your  eye  better  than 
most  human  beings.  E.  W.  JOHNSON. 
New  Jersey, 
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Cattle  Testing  and  Sale  of 
Eggs 

The  State  is  sending  out  men  to  test 
cows  in  this  section  at  present.  I  un¬ 
derstand  they  test  them  whether  you  are 
in  the  milk  business  or  not ;  cannot  test 
them  without  owner’s  consent  but  if  he 
refuses  to  let  them  they  will  stop  owner 
from  selling  anything  from  the  place. 
There  is  an  old  couple  who  have  a  poultry 
and  fruit  farm,  and  also  keep  two  cows. 
This  man  refused  to  let  them  test,  so 
they  served  papers  on  him  so  he  cannot 
sell  his  eggs  from  his  poultry,  as  they 
claim  his  hens  probably  get  some  of  the 
milk  from  the  cows.  They  have  con¬ 
demned  some  good  cows  owned  by  people 
who  only  have  one  and  taken  the  cows 
with  them,  which  doesn’t  look  just  right 
to  me,  as  we  don’t  know  the  condition  of 
those  cows.  I  keep  one  cow  and  have  a 
lot  of  poultry  and  also  sell  fruit  and 
vegetables  from  a  nine-acre  place. 

New  York.  I.  w.  G. 

It  is  true  that  the  State,  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
may  quarantine  the  premises  upon  which 
only  one  cow  is  kept  for  family  use  and 
forbid  the  sale  of  the  animal  products 
from  those  premises,  if  the  tuberculin 
test  of  that  cow  is  refused  by  the  own¬ 
er  when  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  of  the  township  have  been  so  tested. 
I  have  not  heretofore  known  of  this  quar¬ 
antine  being  made  to  cover  more  than 
the  products  of  the  cow  or  cows,  as  in 
the  case  you  mention,  though  the  law  per¬ 
mits  the  Commissioner  to  forbid  the  sale 
of  any  animal  product. 

That  the  sale  of  eggs  should  be  forbid¬ 
den  only  shows  the  ridiculous  extreme 
to  which  this  measure  may  be  carried  and 
the  necessity  of  watching  our  represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  Legislature  when  matters 
affecting  agriculture  are  up  for  consid¬ 
eration.  Many  of  them  are  evidently  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  agricultural 
bureaucracy  in  the  State  and  are  guided 
too  little  by  their  own  common  sense  and 
the  needs  of  their  constituents. 

m:.  b.  d. 


Liver  Trouble 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  Rock  hens?  Every  few  days 
one  drops  off  the  roost  dead.  At  first 
they  were  the  laying  hens  ;  did  not  seem 
to  be  sick  at  all,  but  would  find  them 
dead  in  morning.  Only  a  few  lay  any 
more.  Examination  shows  livers  were 
extra  large,  one  was  discolored.  All  the 
hens  that  die  seem  extra  fat  while  the 
poor  hens  do  not  seem  to  have  it.  Is 
this  anything  that  'the  chickens  are  apt 
to  get?  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  this 
spreading  to  my  Reds  and  little  chicks 
of  which  I  have  quite  a  few? 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y.  Jins.  s.  E.  H. 

This  would  generally  be  called  “liver 
trouble,”  which,  of  course,  means  nothing 
in  either  hens  or  humans.  There  is 
evidently  some  disease  of  the  digestive 
organs,  in  which  the  liver  shares,  but  it 
would  require  an  autopsy  by  someone 
acquainted  with  the  diseases  of  fowls  to 
disclose  its  nature.  There  is  no  evidence 
here  of  any  communicable  disease  and 
the  hens  that  die  are  probably  those  that 
are  suffering  from  overfeeding  and  under- 
exercise.  You  need  not  fear  the  spread 
to  young  chickens.  As  for  the  old  hens, 
you  probably  cannot  detect  _  anything 
wrong  until  one  dies,  and  then  it  is  pret¬ 
ty  late  to  institute  corrective  measures. 
If  your  hens  are  not  on  free  range  and 
can  be  given  this,  it  will  help  the  hen 
but  may  not  increase  the  egg  output. 
Some  fowls,  like  some  humans,  _  cannot 
stand  heavy  feeding  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  but  break  down  under  it, 
though  man  has  the  advantage  that  he 
can  go  to  a  doctor  and  get  something  for 
his  digestion  when  he  begins  to_  feel  the 
result  of  more  appetite  than  discretion. 
An  occasional  dose  of  salts,  say  once  a 
month,  will  help  heavily  fed  hens  to 
keep  up  and  one  pound  per  100  fowls 
may  be  given  in  what  drinking  Avatei 
they  will  consume  during  the  day. 


Ailing  Birds 

What  could  I  do  for  my  chickens? 
They  have  sore  eyes,  and  they  do  not  eat 
at  all;  all  they  do  is  drink  water  and 
sit  around,  and  look  as  if  they  were 
going  to  die.  I  think  they  have  the 
grippe.  c‘ 

I  think,  more  likely,  that  they  have 
the  roup  or  chicken  pox.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  grippe  does  not  affect  poultry. 
Remove  any  affected  birds  from  the 
flock,  as,  whatever  they  have,  it  is  likely 
to  be  contagious.  If  scabs  appear  upon 
the  head  and  face,  remove  them  and 
paint  with  tincture  of  iodine.  If  the 
eyes  and  nostrils  discharge,  clean  them 
out  with  a  solution  of  boric  acid,  ounce 
to  the  quart  of  water.  Then  dip  the 
heads  for  a  few  seconds  into  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  in  strength.  You  may  obtain  tab¬ 
lets  at  the  drug  store  which  will  enable 
you  to  make  up  this  solution,  a  poison, 
conveniently.  True  roup  is  a  difficult 
disease  to  combat  successfully. 

M.  B,  D. 


CAPABLE  Superintendents,  Farm  Foremen. 

llerdMinen,  Poultry  men.  Orchardmen  furnished 
on  reasonable  notice  at  fair  wages.  Write  us  your  needs. 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  lno.,  10*2  College  St.,  Springfield,  Bluss. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  a  purebred 
Guernsey  herd;  dry-hand  milker,  no  outside 
farm  work;  steady  position  for  right  party.  Ap¬ 
ply  HELDERBERG  STOCK  FARM,  R.  if.  D., 
Voorlieesville,  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  wife,  middle-aged,  Protestants,  who 
desire  to  get  back  to  country  life;  (Phila¬ 
delphia  district);  man  for  outside  work;  woman 
to  care  for  small  house;  no  cooking  or  laundry; 
opportunity  for  couple  of  character;  give  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  760,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  boy  to  operate  truck  on  Philadelphia  es¬ 
tate;  opportunity  for  young  man  of  industry 
and  good  habits;  state  age,  experience  and 
wages.  ADVERTISER  767,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


MAN  wanted  for  milk  route  on  Long  Island; 

Ford  truck  used;  married  man  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  788,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  get  a  working  superintendent  of 
a  country  place  on  Long  Island;  house  with 
all  Improvements,  five  rooms;  steady  employ¬ 
ment;  references  carefully  considered;  place 
available  in  the  Fall;  would  prefer  man  who 
had  run  small  farm;  no  greenhouse  experience 
necessary.  M.  T.  REGAN,  414  Eleventh  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BLACKSMITH  wanted  for  stock  farm,  good 
horseshoer.  ADVERTISER  793,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  married,  middle-aged, 
Protestant,  without  children,  for  commercial 
plant  of  about  1,200  layers  In  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y.;  prefer  one  whose  wife  will  assist  in  plant 
for  wages;  good  wages  and  share  in  profits  to 
right  party;  please  do  not  answer  unless  you 
are  willing  workers  and  have  references  show¬ 
ing  you  have  made  good;  give  full  particulars 
of  yourselves  and  experience  in  first  letter,  and 
salary  with  house  expected;  position  open  after 
September  1.  ADVERTISER  796,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  Protestant  young 
man  for  general  farm  work,  small  dairy; 
neatness  and  good  character  essential;  state 
age,  nationality,  wages  desired  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ALANSTEN  FARMS, 
Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman  on  commercial 
egg  plant;  one  with  ample  experience  and 
can  handle  large  flocks;  willing  worker  and 
get  results;  80  miles  from  New  York;  give  all 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  798,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — -Farmer-caretaker,  no  children;  mod¬ 
ern  tenant  cottage;  state  ages,  wages,  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  801,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  hand  wanted,  experienced  with  horses 
and  farm  machines;  up-to-date  place;  nine- 
hour  day;  $60  month  with  room  and  board; 
send  references  with  first  letter.  THATCH 
MEADOW  FARM,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Strong  single  man  to  assist  in  dairy 
and  cow  barn;  must  be  a  good  milker,  under¬ 
stand  the  care  of1  separator  and  dairy  utensils; 
private  estate;  wages  $75,  board  and  room; 
state  age,  nationality,  references  to  the  SUPT., 
Harkness  Estate,  Waterford,  Conn. 


WANTED — American,  45  to  50,  unmarried,  used 
to  gardening,  handy  with  tools,  drive  car; 
sober  and  industrious;  write  full  particulars  to 
MANAGER,  Utility  Service  Co.,  Peterboro, 

N.  H. 


WANTED — Man,  experienced  in  handling  reg¬ 
istered  Jerseys;  must  be  good  dry  milker; 
references  necessary;  liberal  salary  will  be  paid 
and  excellent  living  conditions  provided.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PARTNER  wanted;  truck  and  fruit  farm;  good 
soil,  fine  market  near;  on  highway;  no  capi¬ 
tal  required  for  man  not  afraid  of  work.  Ad¬ 
dress  H.  S.  A.,  Route  1,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 


TO  A  CAPABLE  woman  accustomed  to  farm 
life  and  farm  work  we  otter  good  wages  and 
a  good  home.  ADVERTISER  751,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  a  high-class  farm  worker  we  will  pay  $75 
per  month  and  board  the  year  round.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  living  and  10  per  cent;  47-acre  farm; 

particulars  by  mail.  J.  W.  DAVIS,  Free- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  fruit  farm; 

must  be  handy  with  tractor  and  spray  en¬ 
gines.  Address  FRED  DESFARD,  R.  F.  D.  29, 
Burt,  N.  Y.  Phone  Newfane  20-F-5. 


WANTED — Two  men  to  milk  three  times  a  day 
at  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J.;  $100  per  month.  Apply  to 
FRED  GAUNTT,  Herdsman. 


WANTED- — Farmer  to  assist  on  small  West¬ 
chester  farm;  wages  $55  with  bonus;  write 
age,  experience  and  when  available.  ARNOLD 
FRYE,  Golden’s  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  married  man  for  general  farm 
work;  permanent  position  for  efficient,  ener¬ 
getic  man;  good  wages,  tenement,  wood,  milk 
and  potatoes.  P.  O.  BOX  595,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 


ATTENDANTS — Female  mental  cases,  private 
sanitarium:  $55-$00  a  month  with  mainten¬ 
ance.  LOUDEN- KNICKERBOCKER  HALL, 

Amityville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  woman  to  do  general 
housework;  three  adults;  no  laundry,  plaiu 
cooking;  good  home,  all  conveniences,  gas 
range.  MRS.  W.  II.  ROSS,  Brentwood,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  industrious  middle-aged  woman 
for  housework;  four  in  family;  no  washing, 
no  heavy  cleaning;  small  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements;  wages  $60.  Address  E.  L.  S.,  Bed- 
minster,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Boy,  16  to  18,  on  poultry  farm;  $25 
per  month  and  board  to  start;  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  P.  O.  BOX  334,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  —  Gardener,  working,  superintend; 

must  know  about  greenhouse;  woman  do  plain 
cooking:  call  mornings.  OSCAR’S  FARM,  New 
Pultz,  N.  Y. 


BOYS,  16-18,  to  assist  superintendent,  on  es¬ 
tate  five  hours  a  day  for  meals,  tent,  spend¬ 
ing  money.  R.  HEZEL,  R.  D.  1,  Morristown, 

N.  J. 


WANTED— Laundress  for  training  school;  sal¬ 
ary  $50  per  month,  maintenance;  if  married 
husband,  general  farming,  $65;  state  experi¬ 
ence.  W.  G.  FANCHER,  Silpt.,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — -Good  reliable  man  on  small  farm; 

middle-aged  preferred.  MRS.  ELIZABETH 
EAItLIN,  Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Active  young  man  to  work  in  milk 
bottling  plant.  THE  MILLER  DAIRY  CO., 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


F'ARMER-GARDENER,  married,  no  children, 
permanent  position  from  September  1;  pri¬ 
vate  place  within  50  miles  New  York  City;  one 
extra  man  kept  during  Summer;  $80  monthly, 
some  produce,  milk,  cottage;  answer  giving 
age,  references  or  copies  thereof.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER,  Room  1106,  36  West  44th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


WOMAN  to  care  for  house  and  cook  for  farm 
help;  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  813,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  provide  four-room  unfurnished  apart¬ 
ment  to  reliable  gardener  and  handy  man,  ex¬ 
change  three  days’  work  weekly;  plenty  work 
available  for  remaining  days.  BOX  77,  Harmon, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  ambitious,  interested  to  work  100- 
acre  dairy-poultry  farm  on  liberal  share  basis; 
on  State  concrete  highway  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  814,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  general  farm 

work;  permanent  position;  $50  month,  room, 
board.  ADVERTISER  815,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Master  and  matron  for  cottage  of 
boys;  good  salary;  for  particulars  write 
COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


SITUATION  wanted  by  German  couple  to  han¬ 
dle  a  boarding-house  proposition  on  an  estate, 
with  unfurnished  rooms  and  small  number  of 
boarders;  home  cooking  and  pastries  dally  from 
the  bakeries;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  husband 
handy  as  carpenter,  cook’s  mate  and  houseman; 
has  six  years’  experience  in  home  garden,  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  chickens  and  can  make  himself 
generally  useful  to  make  the  position  perma¬ 
nent;  references  on  request;  $90  per  month 
and  privileges.  H.  GERLAOH,  228  Grove  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Jefferson  10342,  candy 
store. 


COUPLE,  age  35-30,  Protestant,  one  child  five 
years  old,  English  speaking  only;  farm  me¬ 
chanic,  plumber,  carpenter,  painter,  tractors, 
drive  car;  wife,  cook.  ADVERTISER  778,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  man,  single,  wishes  position  as 
poultryman;  good  habits.  ADVERTISER  799, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  farm  manager; 

best  of  habits.  ADVERTISER  800,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TWO  young  men  want  farm  work;  reliable. 
ADVERTISER  802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  market  gardener  and  farmer 
or  other  work.  HOWARD  BULLARD,  Put¬ 
nam,  Conn. 


WORKING  manager  or  herdsman  open  for  en¬ 
gagement;  36,  married;  fully  experienced  field 
work  and  purebred  cattle,  breeding  and  de¬ 
veloping.  ADVERTISER  805,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  married,  capable,  reliable,  all¬ 
round  man;  experienced  all  branches  garden¬ 
ing,  farming;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  806,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  position  on  Leghorn  farm 
near  New  York  City;  12  years’  experience 
incubating,  brooding,  feeding  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  handling1  eggs  for  high-class  trade. 
ADVERTISER  807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  American  Protestant  man,  48, 
temperate,  references,  reliable,  position  on 
farm;  small  wages  or  few  hours  a  day  for 
board  where  I  can  raise  poultry,  berries,  vege¬ 
tables  on  shares  later;  experienced;  after  Sep¬ 
tember  15;  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  808, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  clean  American  with 
son  12;  experienced  gardener,  poultryman, 
test  cows,  herdsman,  chauffeur  and  teamster. 
BOX  68,  Deej)  River,  Conn. 


IIANDY  man,  42,  sober,  honest  and  indus¬ 
trious;  experienced  in  poultry;  A-l  references. 
ADVERTISER  810,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  by  competent  single  man,  clean 
habits,  small  modern  commercial  milk  pro¬ 
duction  preferred;  in  East.  FRANK  MILLER, 
Gen.  Del.,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 


EXPERIENCED  English  shepherd  wishes  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  817,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman  seeks  position  with 
Guernseys;  best  off  references.  ADVERTISER 
812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  couple;  chauffeur,  gardener; 

wife  good  housekeeper;  best  references.  F.  P., 
care  Cole,  North  St.,  Greenwich,  Conn, 


FARM  manager;  owing  to  disposal  of  estate, 
desires  new  position;  married,  age  50,  one 
adult  son;  present  employer  will  furnish  rec¬ 
ommendations;  held  present  position  six  years; 
available  at  once.  H.  L.  DAVIS,  Holiiston, 
Mass. 


FARM  manager  or  caretaker  on  estate  open 
for  position;  life  experience,  agricultural 
graduate  Cornell;  Protestant,  married,  without 
children,  age  31,  references.  GERALD  PRES¬ 
TON,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 140  acres  of  fine  farming  land.  20 
miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  beautiful 
location  and  climate;  half  mile  from  accredited 
high  school,  churches,  railway  station,  etc., 
and  one  mile  from  a  high-class  boys’  college; 
18  acres  in  bearing  apple  orchard  of  the  best 
varieties,  86  acres  in  cultivation;  two  complete 
sets  of  buildings,  both  equipped  for  dairying, 
electric  current  and  motors;  well  fenced  and  on 
the  corner  of  two  main  highways;  price  $30,000. 
Write  DRAWER  E,  Manassas,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — One  or  two  acres,  bungalow  five 
rooms,  bathroom,  large  cellar,  cement  floor, 
large  garage,  poultry  house;  near  Elmer;  beautiful 
lake,  fine  fishing,  boating;  located  on  outskirts 
of  Elmer  borough,  Salem  County,  N.  J. ;  south¬ 
ern  exposure;  fine  for  poultry  plant;  send  for 
photograph;  possession.  ADVERTISER  777, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  farm,  half  mile  from  vil¬ 
lage;  macadamized  road:  horse,  cows,  chick¬ 
ens.  tools;  bargain  for  quick  sale.  W.  WHEL- 
l’LEY,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  7-room  house,  barn, 
chicken  house;  8  head  stock,  2  horses;  price 
$4,600.  MRS.  V.  STUDRUCKER,  Dover  Plains, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


CATSKILLS,  80  acres  level  and  rolling,  20  acres 
timber;  good  two-story  10- room  house;  three 
miles  to  village  and  State  road;  other  buildings; 
cash  $500,  price  $1,500.  ADVERTISER  803, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


65-ACRE  poultry,  dairy,  fruit  farm;  fair  house 
and  barn,  3  henhouses;  running  water;  level 
land;  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruit;  near 
school;  write  for  particulars;  price  $2,500,  small 
payment.  GUY  N.  FISH,  552  O’Neil  Bldg., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  bungalow;  near  New  York 
State  Normal  School  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. ; 
lot  75x180  feet;  high  elevation;  seven  rooms 
and  bath;  deep  well,  electric  pump,  fireplace, 
hot-water  furnace,  hot-water  heater;  three-car 
garage.  Address  J.  E.  HASBROUCK,  Modena, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  farm,  63  acres,  barn  44x60,  concrete 
stable;  22-room  house,  steam  heat,  gas  lights, 
sanitary  plumbing,  spring  water  in  house,  barn 
and  hen  yards;  garage  for  two  automobiles; 
houses  for  1,000  hens;  must  be  sold  to  close  es¬ 
tate;  bargain.  OHAS.  HERMANN,  Callieoon, 
Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  little  estate,  1(4  acres, 
260  feet  on  Montauk  highway,  south  shore. 
Long  Island,  601  miles  New  York;  thoroughly 
modern  10-room  house,  beautiful  grounds;  $11,- 
000.  WILLIAM  LITTLE,  Owner,  Brookhaven, 
N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — Farm  near  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. ; 

magnificent  views  of  Mt.  Everett  and  sur¬ 
rounding  Berkshire  Hills;  75  acres  of  fertile 
land,  woodlot  not  far  away,  80  apple  trees,  20 
pear  and  a  few  cherry  trees;  good  water;  com¬ 
fortable  10-room  house,  two  barns,  electric 
lights,  telephone;  creamery  nearby;  stock  and 
equipment  if  desired;  at  least  half  of  farm  is 
naturally  well  situated  for  the  development  of 
Summer  homes,  having  ample  land  for  lawns 
and  gardens;  for  price,  terms  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  ADVERTISER  811,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR.  SALE — 32-acre  farm  eastern  shore  of  Mary¬ 
land;  wonderful  mild  climate;  ideal  dairying, 
trucking  and  poultry,  fruits,  grapes,  small 
fruits;  two-story  house,  outbuildings,  shady 
grounds,  good  water;  on  county  road  and  rail¬ 
road;  in  sight  of  village  and  State  highway; 
near  city;  good  markets;  other  business,  sacri¬ 
fice  $2,400,  $1,009  cash.  C.  A.  BARNHARDT, 
Owner,  Cambridge,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Beautifully  located  Summer  board¬ 
ing-house,  all  improvements,  11  rooms,  furn¬ 
ished;  suitable  for  country  home  or  sanitarium. 
M.  BUSSE,  Montvale,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent,  poultry  plant,  equipped  for 
2,000  layers,  by  experienced  poultryman;  must 
be  well  located,  prefer  on  line  transportation ; 
give  full  description.  ADVERTISER  809,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  privilege  of  buying,  a 
small  farm,  from  owner,  preferably  near 
water,  within  100  miles  of  New  York.  *  JOHN 
A.  KANGAS,  28  Drake  Ave.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  on  shares,  dairy  farm,  15 
to  20  cows,  50  to  100  miles  New  York,  to 
make  fancy  cheese.  ADVERTISER  782,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  Virginia,  18  miles  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  77  acres  of  fertile  land;  good  build¬ 
ings;  two  wells,  springs  and  creek.  G.  C. 
STARKE,  Elmont,  Va. 


140-ACRE  farm,  good  buildings,  city  current; 

near  school,  church,  town,  eondensery,  rail¬ 
road  station;  easy  to  send  potatoes;  park,  scen¬ 
ery;  fertile,  level  land;  running  water;  cheap 
to  quick  buyer.  ADVERTISER  818,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  30-acre  farm; 

about  seven  miles  from  Willimantic,  Conn.; 
good  soil  and  good  buildings;  just  the  place  for 
poultry;  write  for  full  particulars  to  E.  L. 
DENNIS,  Scotland,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 

- 

HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1319  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANT  used  Buckeye  or  Newtown  Mammoth  in¬ 
cubator,  good  order  and  modern.  N.  C. 
BAKER,  Milford,  N.  H. 


OVERNIGHT  guests  accommodated;  on  direct 
route  New  York  to  Berkshires.  THE  MISS¬ 
ES  KANE,  Hilleroft,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Good  second-haud  saddle.  C.  M. 
CRANDALL,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  few  select  boarders  in  private 
farm  house,  no  hoarding  house;  best  of  home 
cooking,  quiet,  restful;  on  main  highway  to 
White  Mountains,  near  fashionable  Lake  Suna- 
pee.  R.  W.  MAREK,  Windsor,  At. 


BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm,  fine  view,  good 
table,  plenty  milk  and  eggs.  TERRACE 
FARM,  Box  376,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  light  plant  for  sale;  Fairbanks- 
Morse,  32-volt,  large  size;  battery  and  engine 
first-class  condition;  will  deliver  in  Westchester 
or  Fairfield  counties.  AUGUST  SCHILT,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Children  to  board;  country;  Chris¬ 
tian  home.  ADVERTISER  816,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SAI.E-*-12x2I-foot  silo;  price  reasonable. 

MICHAEL  KUBISEK,  R.  No.  5,  Danbury, 
Conn. 


MRS.  RORER’S 

Ice  Creams,  Water 
Ices,  Frozen  Puddings 
and  Refreshments  lor 
Social  Affairs 

The  first  half  of  this  Excellent 
Rook  tells  how  to  make  many 
Plain  and  Elaborate  Frozen 
Desserts,  Wholesome  and  Appe¬ 
tizing.  The  remainder  is  devoted 
to  Soups,  Salads,  Cold  Dishes, 
Sandwiches  and  Suggestions  for 
Church  Suppers.  Price,  $1.00 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
ami  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


'The  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $21.75  “Sf 


Works  in  any  kind  of 
toil.  Cuts  stalks,  does’ nt 
null  them.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANGER.  Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a 
lay  with  one  man  and  horse.  Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct 
io  farmers.  Get  your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write; 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  C0„  Dept  67.,  Lincoln,  III, 


Help  Make 
Summer  Profits 

C7 WyHEN  pastures  are  dry  and  flies 
V* Cs  are  bad,  silage  will  keep  up  the 
milk  flow.  Consider  a  second  silo  for 
summer  reserve.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
a  Harder,  built  of  selected  long-lived 
lumber,  extra  thick  and  doweled  at 
every  joint.  You’ll  want  a  Patented 
Victor-Harder  Front,  absolutely  air¬ 
tight,  with  doors  that  stay  in  the  silo. 

Vf/rite  for  easy-payment  plan 
and  booklet,  "Saving  •with  Silos”, 

Harder  Mfg.  Corp. 

Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Do  as  thousands  of  others  have 
done,  replace  the  old  pump 
with  a  modern  Milwaukee  Air 
Power  Water  System  that  will 
make  money  for  you.  Have 
fresh,  running  water  all  over  the 
farm,  save  much  daily  drudgery. 

MILWAUKEE 

Air  Power  Water  Systems 

are  adding  many  thousands  of  dollars 
yearly  to  farm  profits,  with  less  work 
for  everybody  on  the  farm.  Water  13 
delivered  fresh,  any  distance.  No  stor¬ 
age  tank,  no  ice  cold  or  warm,  stale 
water  —  always  well  temperature. 
Cows  drink  more,  give  more  milk. 
Water  for  fire  protection.  Manufac¬ 
tured  over  15  years.  More  than  25,000 
in  use.  Write  for  catalog  and  dealer's 
name. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co. 

15  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Also  builders  of  the  Combus¬ 
tion  Fuel  0:1  Burner 


SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 


to  be  the  closest  skimmer,  j 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean.  It: 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may  "1 
pay  bala  nee  in  cosh  or  easy  month¬ 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog: 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-.I  Bainbridgre,  N.Y. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


for  Individual  or  Custom  work 

Built  in  four  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
thresh  withyourown  help,  when 
the  grainisready.  Youwillthus 
save  grain,  expenseandworry. 

Send  for  Circular 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 


Miller  Drip  Edge,  agalva- 
uized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  eliiu- 
X.  gles  at  eave  and  gable. 

Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro- 
A/  jecting  edges  that  proper- 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
■  A  the  roof.  Withstands 
c  J  winds,  ladders  and  care- 

“  1  lessness.  Permits  eave- 
•  roughs  essential  to  good 

- 'buildings.  Easily  applied. 

Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  87  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


PrepmiedRoorni 
or  Shingles  - 


The  Name  of  Goodrich  is  on  every  Radio  Cord. 

This  tells  you  immediately  that  a  foremost  tire  manufacturer 
has  produced  it  and  accepts  full  responsibility  for  its  service. 

Moreover,  that  its  low  purchase  price  is  backed  by  sound 
quality  —  and  assured  mileage. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  this.  Goodrich  would  never  put 
its  name  to  a  product  in  which  quality  was  low  and  risk  high. 

But  Goodrich  Radio  Cords  offer  more  than  complete  depend¬ 
ability  at  low  price.  The  full  service  facilities  of  the  Goodrich 
Dealer  go  with  it.  Free  application  of  tires  to  rims — inspection 
of  rims — use  of  his  air  lines — personal  suggestions  on  saving 
your  tires — changes  from  wheel  to  wheel  to  increase  mileage. 

By  all  standards  of  comparison,  Goodrich  Radio  Cords  are 
the  best  present-day  tire  buy  in  the  rural  field  —  bar  none. 


HAY  PRESS 


There  ere  bUr  profits  In  ft  (rood 


press.  Friction  safely  clutch;  eu-  0%  n  *  _ 
tomatic  block  placer:  condenser  feed,  ^  D4I1C 


etc.— tractor,  horse  or  engine  power.  Eaa-  a  miflUtO 

||y  operated— low  cost.  Free  catalog— gives  v  _ J 

full  facts— sent  Free  upon  request. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  ?16r  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  CMnofe 


ee  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 


30  x  y/z 

OVERSIZE 

CLINCHER 


29x4.40 

RADIO 

BALLOON 


(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Garden  Tractor 


Does  seeding,  Culti- 

vating  anil  Lawn  Mowing  \~£21g» 

with  great  saving  of  time  and  eC- 
fort.  All  it  needs  Isa  guiding  hand.  . 

Gasolino  power  does  the  work.  At-  I 

taehments  for  different  jobs 

are  instantly  interchange- 

able.  Many indispcnsible fea- 

tures,  patented  arched  axle,  \*  X  ff-Jj 

tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  It  with  delight.  Write 
Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  003  I’ark  St.  Port  Washington  Wl, 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 


We  develop  roll,  make  C  prood  prints  .and  return  for  25c, 
coin  or  stamps.  C0WIC  STUniO.101*  Fountain  Ave. ,R,  Springfield,  0 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  I!Vweeitr1  M 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  3S5J.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
Only  $25,  with  bundle  tyingattachment. 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har* 
vester.  process  Co.,  Salina,  Ivans. 


RICH 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guaramee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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More  About  That  Red  Massachusetts  Town 

Devices  That  Cut  Down  Human  Labor 
How  the  Small  Flocks  Are  Passing  Out 


IIANGES  IN  BUILDINGS.— Since  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  Halifax,  Mass.,  Red  hens  was 
printed  many  requests  for  more  details 
about  the  methods  used  around  here  have 
come  to  me.  Not  only  Halifax,  with  her 
concentrated  Red  hen  population,  but  all 
of  Plymouth  County  is  becoming  the  seat  of  a  real 
poultry  industry.  Methods  are  changing  with  as 
much  speed  as  manufacturers  in  the  city  change 
when  something  better  comes  out.  Up  to  last  season 
the  colony  house,  built  on  skids  for  easy  moving, 
was  the  standard  for  chick  raising; 
now  not  many  of  us  would  consider 
building  a  colony  house  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  ever  putting  a  brooder  stove 
in  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  flop  from 
one  thing  to  another  over  night  with¬ 
out  a  good  reason,  the  changes  are  to 
prove  better  ways. 

SUMMER  SHELTERS.  —  About  IS 
years  ago  Joseph  Tolman  built  some 
Summer  shelters  without  sides  or  ends, 
other  than  wire,  for  his  pullets.  These 
were  just  frames  of  light  lumber  and 
roofed  with  a  good  building  paper. 

Since  then  many  styles  have  been 
tried,  but  his  is  the  one  we  are  all 
coining  to  because  it  stands  up  better 
than  any  other.  It  does  not  blow  over 
as  a  shed-roofed  shelter  does,  and  gives 
the  most  protection  from  the  driving 
storms  that  we  sometimes  get.  I  have 
just  built  four  of  these  shelters 
at  a  cost  of  if  15  each.  Each  one 
will  carry  100  pullets  to  maturity, 
and  the  pullets  will  be  much  better 
when  they  go  into  the  house  for  Win¬ 
ter  than  they  would  have  been  raised 
in  a  tight  house.  These  were  built  10 
ft.  square  on  the  ground,  with  a  roof 
1 1  y2  ft.  long.  As  the  roofing  paper 
was  3G  in.  wide  this  was  the  right  size 
to  use  for  even  spacing.  You  will  see 
from  the  picture  of  one  of  these  frames 
that  the  rafters  where  the  paper  meets 
are  made  of  2x3,  while  the  support 
for  the  middle  of  the  paper  is  1x3. 

Nothing,  heavier  than  2x3  is  used,  the 
paper  is  battened  on  every  rafter,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  long  it  will  last 
without  any  boarding,  on  a  shelter  like 
this  where  there  is  no  chance  for  the 
wind  to  pocket.  The  sides  are  covered 
with  1-in.  mesh  chicken  wire.  Most 
of  them  are  made  2  ft.  high  on  the 
sides,  but  as  it  takes  a  lot  of  room 
up  and  down  for  me  to  get  around  in 
a  house  these  are  3  ft.  high. 

EARLY  HATCHING.  —  We  have 
found  that  the  Agricultural  College  is 
right  about  the  value  of  early  hatch¬ 
ing.  Chicks  hatched  after  the  middle 
of  May  are  much  more  likely  to  be  a 
liability  than  an  asset.  Most  of  us 
have  them  coming  out  in  February, 
and  when  the  snow  piles  up  as  it  did 
this  past  Spring  working  out  over  a 


big  range  caring  for  thousands  of  chicks  is  more  of  a 
job  than  we  like.  We  have  found  that  if  we  have  a 
house  big  enough  chicks  can  be  raised  without  ever 
going  out  of  the  house  up  to  the  time  they  are  full 
feathered.  We  are  building  houses  that  are  20,  24, 
and  even  30  ft.  square  and  putting  two  coal-burning 
brooders  in  the  back  part.  The  stoves  are  spaced  as 
far  from  the  back  wall  as  they  are  from  the  side  walls 
and  twice  as  far  apart  as  from  the  walls.  When  the 
chicks  are  first  put  in  the  pens  wire  fence  is  used 
to  keep  them  around  the  stove  until  they  are  a  few 


•I-::- 


Tig.  771. — Two  types  of  brooder-houses  that  are  built  on  skids  so  that  a  pair  of 
horses  can  move  them  anywhere.  The  front  one  with  the  cello-glass,  shutters  that 
can  be  closed  tight  in  cold  weather  or  opened  wide  as  in  the  illustration  is  the  best 
portable  brooder-house  I  have  ever  used.  Designed  and  built  here  at  Ebenwood  Farm. 


Fig.  772  — Frame  of  the  Tolman  shelter,  all  ready  for  the  paper  covering 
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-Tolman  shelter  showing  how  the  chicks  use  them  in  hot  days  for  shade, 
as  well  as  shelter  at  night. 


days  old,  then  it  is  put  across  the  pen  about  midway 
from  back  to  front  for  a  week,  and  then  taken  out 
and  the  chicks  have  the  run  of  the  whole  pen. 

FURTHER  CARE. — I  know  of  no  more  interest¬ 
ing  sight  than  to  watch  a  bunch  of  hundreds  of 
good,  lusty  chicks  10  days  old  racing  around  one  of 
these-  big  pens.  A  pea  20  ft.  square  will  bring  GOO 
chicks  up  to  the  time  the  cockerels  can  be  sold  for 
broilers,  then  in  a  short  time  the  pullets  go  out  into 
the  shelters  for  the  Summer.  This  gives  us  a 
chance  to  brood  our  chicks  right  at  our  back  door 
and  yet  raise  them  on  a  green  range. 
The  cost  for  equipment  is  more,  but  the 
saving  in  labor  more  than  offsets  it. 
Out  on  the  range  we  do  not  want  more 
than  500  pullets  to  the  acre.  Even  with, 
this  number  on  our  light  soil  we  need 
some  green  feed  in  late  Summer.  Most 
of  this  is  rape,  but  there  will  be  more 
Tall  kale  planted  in  Plymouth  County 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Milk  in  some 
form  is  used  until  the  chicks  go  out 
onto  green  range.  On  poor  pasture 
many  use  some  all  Summer.  It  seems 
to  be  pretty  well  proved  that  it  helps 
to  put  the  vigor  into  the  birds  to 
carry  them  through  the  Winter  and 
bring  out  the  chicks  that  will  live  in 
Spring. 

THE  BROODER-HOUSE.  —  These 
permanent  brooder-houses  have  cement 
or  board  floors,  and  must  be  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  and  disinfected  between  each 
two  lots  of  chicks.  We  find  that  it  is 
easier  to  dodge  our  enemy  disease  in 
this  way  than  in  any  other.  If  the 
chicks  do  not  get  a  chance  to  pick  up 
disease  germs  we  win.  These  large 
houses  are  cold  up  in  front,  water  will 
freeze  in  them  during  the  night,  but 
the  stove  is  always  hot,  and  the  chicks 
have  a  chance  to  pick  the  temperature 
that  suits  them.  As  the  chicks  get 
older  and  the  weather  warmer  one  fire 
can  be  let  out,  and  one  stove  will  keep 
the  house  warm  enough.  The  empty 
stove  is  cleaned  out,  filled  with  kin¬ 
dling  and  if  a  cold  snap  comes  up  lit 
up  for  as  long  as  needed.  This  saves 
quite  a  lot  in  fuel  as  well  as  labor. 
Another  thing  that  cuts  labor  a  lot  is 
the  chance  to  pipe  water  into  the  big 
brooder-houses.  No  one  thing  is  of 
more  account  in  growing  good  chicks 
than  plenty  of  water  all  the  time.  I 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  see  a  lot 
of  the  long  pipe  systems  put  back  into 
our  houses,  such  as  were  used  years 
ago,  before  the  disease  problem  put 
the  big  brooder-houses  out  of  use.  Now 
that  cod  liver  oil  has  come  to  our  aid 
so  that  we  can  keep  the  chicks  off  the 
ground  for  two  months,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  not  be  used. 
■Chicks  continually  using  the  ground 
was  the  source  of  the  trouble. 

INCREASE  IN  LARGE  FLOCKS.— 
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When  I  said  that  Plymouth  County  was  developing  a 
real  poultry  industry,  I  meant  that  it  was  becoming 
a  business  rather  than  a  side  line.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  the  editor  foresees  a  future  for  the 
milk  goat  as  a  result  of  families  moving  out  of  the 
cities  and  getting  a  small  lot  of  land  to  live  on  while 
the  man  kept  at  work  in  the  city.  He  pictures  a  gar¬ 
den  and  a  few  fruit  trees,  with  a  flock  of  hens,  as  the 
setting  into  which  the  goat  is  to  tit.  Outside  the  goat 
he  gives  a  view  of  New  England  as  it  was  20  years 
ago.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  passed  beyond  that 
development  and  today  the  small  flock  of  hens  is  very 
rare.  Three  years  ago  when  the  tax  assessors  were 
here  they  told  me  they  found  very  few  small  flocks, 
but  that  the  large  flocks  were  increasing  in  numbers 
in  most  places.  Since  that  the  change  has  been 
practically  completed.  Every  backyard  used  to  have 
its  chicken-house  and  fruit  trees;  now  they  have  a 
garage  and  a  little  shrubbery.  Scale  has  wiped  out 
the  trees  and -the  auto  has  done  away  with  the  hens. 
All  of  those  henhouses  have  been  made  over  into 
garages.  Wages  have  advanced  to  the  point  where 
eight  hours  in  the  factory  pays  a  man  more  than  he 
used  to  get  in  a  week  sometimes,  and  he  will  not 
stay  at  home  to  care  for  hens  when  the  week-end 
comes.  All  of  our  factories  close  at  noon  Saturday, 
and  from  that  hour  on  thousands  of  autos  from  the 
best  to  poorest  are  pouring  through  the  roads  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  beaches.  I  live  in  a  town  next  to  a  manu¬ 
facturing  city;  more  than  half  of  the  population 
works  in  the  city,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
could  find  10  per  cent  of  them  at  home  on  Sunday 
from  April  until  December.  That  is  why  we  can 
make  a  business  of  poultry.  A  few  years  back  day- 
old-chicks  sold  mostly  in  lots  of  25  or  50;  this  sea¬ 
son  I  sold  almost  all  of  mine  in  thousand  lots.  All 
of  the  other  breeders  did  the  same.  An  order  for 
less  than  300  was  rare.  I  have  talked  with  two 
grain  dealers  this  week,  and  both  said  that  there 
were  as  many  or  more  chickens  around  here  than 
there  used  to  be,  but  nowhere  near  as  many  chick¬ 
en-keeper’s.  Both  were  glad  of  it,  as  it  makes  it 
much  better  for  them  to  sell  grain  in  tons  than  in 
25-lb.  lots.  Said  one  of  them,  “We  used  to  have 
one  route  where  the  team  looked  like  a  .  gi’ocery 
wagon  wheix  it  stalled  out,  there  were  so  many  small 
paper  bags  of  feed  and  grit;  now  we  seldom  sell 
less  than  a  full  100-lb.  bag.” 

GOOD  BUSINESS  PROSPECTS.— It  looks  as  if 
the  poultry  business,  as  a  business,  was  on  a  better 
foundation  than  ever  before.  Of  course  the  poultry- 
man  does  not  make  as  much  per  hour  as  the  factory 
workman,  but  he  has  a  chance  to  work  with  nature 
and  to  live  some  of  his  working  time  out  of  doors, 
and  our  factory  workers  think  of  all  time  not  spent 
in  the  factory  as  a  vacation.  Very  few  of  them 
would  care  to  put  in  a  vacation  keeping  up  with  a 
poultryman,  but  they  do  not  see  that  side  of  it, 
and  all  are  planning  to  retire  from  the  factory  some 
day  and  start  in  the  hen  business.  Seldom  a  week 
passes  that  someone  who  is  out  of  work  for  a  day 
or  two  does  not  call  'to  tell  me  how  lucky  I  am  not 
to  have  to  work,  and  to  tell  me  how  much  money 
there  is  in  raising  broilers,  or  capons,  or  something 
else  that  he  has  heard  about,  and  they  always  in¬ 
tend  to  start  to  save  money  as  soon  as  they  can, 
to  get  into  the  business.  Having  worked  15  years 
in  a  factory,  and  knowing  the  average  factory 
worker  pretty  well,  I  do  not  worry  about  many  of 
them  ever  saving  up  money  enough  to  stai*t  in  any 
business.  Therefore,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  shall  be 
driven  out  by  the  big  increase  in  poultry -keepers 
from  that  source.  eben  wood. 

Massachusetts. 


Mountain  Water  for  New  York 

SOMETHING  like  150  years  ago  a  pioneer  farmer 
crossed  the  Hudson  from  New  England  and 
built  his  log  house  on  a  hillside  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  It  was  a  lonely  place,  and  neighbors 
were  few.  His  wife  was  a  delicate  woman,  unused 
to  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  and  the  man  looked 
about  for  crude  conveniences  which  would  lighten 
her  toil.  The  water  problem  is  always  a  hard  one 
for  the  women — when  every  drop  used  in  the  house 
must  be  carried  in  buckets  fi-orn  the  well  or  distant 
spring.  There  are  two  things  which  stand  out  as 
markers  on  the  long  road  up  while  mankind  has 
struggled  to  civilization.  One  is  the  attempt  to 
make  some  rude  form  of  bread.  Man  cast  off  much 
of  his  savagery  when  he  learned  how  to  crush  giain 
and  in  some  way  bake  it  to  eat  with  his  meat.  He 
makes  a  greater  climb  still  when  he  manages  to 
bring  a  constant  supply  of  water  into  his  dwelling. 
This  Catskill  pioneer,  to  aid  his  wife,  tapped  the 
spring  on  the  hillside  above  his  house.  He  cut 
chestnut  logs  and,  during  the  Winter,  bored  through 


them  and  made  a  rough  pipe.  Through  it  the  water 
ran  “on  its  own  feet”  to  the  house. 

That  was  a  great  engineering  feat  for  those  days. 
What  would  that  pioneer  who  toiled  to  save  his 
wife  as  a  water  carrier  think  could  he  know  how 
today  his  hills  are  supplying  water  to  0,000,000  more 
than  150  miles  away?  For  the  mountain  water  runs 
“on  its  own  feet”  down  the  long  grade  to  New  York 
City.  Before  September,  unless  plans  go  astray,  the 
gates  of  the  great  dam  at  Gilboa,  N.  Y.,  will  be  closed 
and  the  water  will  come.  For  20  years  the  engineers 
and  workmen  have  been  at  this  great  job.  It  has 
been  a  marvelous  piece  of  work.  The  “spring” 
which  will  supply  New  Yoi’k  City  covers  about  570 
square  miles  of  valley  and  hills.  Ten  towns  have 
been  desti'oyed  and  over  30  graveyards  have  been 
dug  up — with  the  dead  removed  to  new  resting 
places.  Hundreds  of  families  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes — the  entire  face  of  nature  has  been 
changed.  And  all  that  the  people  of  this  gi’eat  city 
may  drink  and  bathe  in  this  pure  mountain  water. 
It  will  run  through  great  tunnels  and  pipes,  under 
mountains,  under  rivers,  passing  through  reservoirs 
here  and  there  where  it  is  purified  and  fitted  for 
use.  A  wonderful  growth  fiom  the  pioneer's  wooden 
pipe.  His  pipe  cost  him  only  his  labor.  New  York 
has  already  spent  over  $180,000,000  on  this  new 
project.  The  pioneer’s  wife  needed  perhaps  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  water  each  day.  New  York  City  consumes 
nearly  one  billion  gallons  evei’y  24  hours.  And  by 
1935  new  supplies  will  be  needed  if  normal  growth 
shall  continue.  The  engineers  are  already  consider¬ 
ing  how  the  waters  from  Lake  Geoi’ge  may  be  added 
to  this  supply  from  the  Catskills,  or  how  the  waters 
of  the  Delaware  River  may  be  divided  between 
three  States.  Some  yeai’s  ago  a  fi-iend  of  ours  no¬ 
ticed  at  a  railroad  station  in  Vermont  two  wagons. 
One  was  loaded  with  cans  of  milk — the  other  with 
bottled  water  from  a  spring.  Upon  inquiry  he  found 
that  the  water  was  actually  bringing  more  per  gal¬ 
lon  than  the  milk. 


The  Real  Value  of  “Grit” 

The  milling  company  here  tells  me  that  they  under¬ 
stand  some  agricultural  colleges  advocate  .the  use  of 
material  carrying  a  trade  name  in  place  of  bonemeal 
in  poultry  mash,  claiming  that  the  protein  of  the  bone- 
meal  is  not  available.  As  this  material  is  much  cheap¬ 
er  than  bonemeal  I  am  interested  in  having  your  opin¬ 
ion  on  same.  w.  G.  li. 

New  Yoi-k. 

ONBMEAL  is  not  fed  for  its  content  of  protein, 
it  having  little  of  that  food  element  in  it,  but, 
rathei*,  for  the  lime  and  phosphorus  that  it  contains. 
Lime  and  phosphorus  ai’e  two  of  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  in  nutrition  and  are  found  in  the  grains  com¬ 
monly  fed  and,  in  greater  quantities,  in  the  meat 
and  bone  scrap  used  in  most  poultry  mashes.  It  is 
possible  that  these  elements  may  be  supplied  in 
cheaper  form  in  some  forms  of  grit,  such  as  the  one 
that  you  mention,  which,  I  judge  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  copy,  is  simply  the  phosphate  rock  of  the  South 
crushed  to  suitable  size  for  poultry  use.  This  is  the 
rock  which  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  make 
the  acid  phosphate  of  fertilizer  value,  and,  when  so 
treated,  its  content  of  phosphorus  is  made  available 
to  growing  plants.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
however,  that  the  untreated  rock  will  yield  up  its 
lime  and  phosphorus  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
the  needs  of  growing  or  laying  fowls  when  supplied 
in  the  form  of  grit 

I  would  not,  at  pi-esent,  advise  the  substitution  of 
phosphatic  rock  for  the  bonemeal  in  the  poultry  ra¬ 
tion,  and,  in  this  connection,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
know  that  the  use  of  grit  by  growing  or  laying  fowls 
may  have  been  very  much  overestimated  as  to  its 
importance  in  the  past.  The  Juixe-July  issue  of 
Poultry  Science  reports  some  experiments  made  at 
the  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  to  determine  the  actual  need  of  grit  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  of  growing  chicks  and  laying  fowls.  Some  of 
the  conclusions  are  rather  startling,  in  view  of  the 
insistence  with  which  the  importance  of  poultry  grit 
has  always  been  emphasized  by  teachers  of  poxiltry 
culture.  At  the  North  Carolina  Station,  it  was  found 
that  hens  may  go  a  full  year  without  the  feeding  of 
grit  and,  at  the  end,  have  plenty  of  grit  remaining 
in  their  gizzards  for  the  grinding  of  their  food.  Simi¬ 
lar  conditions  were  found  at  the  Kentucky  Station 
at  the  end  of  eight  months.  The  authors  of  the  re¬ 
port  from  which  I  am  quoting  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  givit  is  unnecessary  for  the  normal  di¬ 
gestion  of  fowls  and  is  needed  only  to  hasten  the 
digestion  in  laying  hens  during  the  production  of 
large  numbers  of  eggs.  They  have  further  shown 
that  the  absence  of  grit  from  the  ration  of  hens  con¬ 
fined  during  the  firs';  eight  months  of  their  laying 
period  affects  neither  their  physical  condition  nor 
egg  production.  Some  observations  of  my  own  lead 
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me  to  give  credence  to  these  statements.  It  is 
further  stated,  as  the  belief  of  those  reporting  these 
experiments,  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
chickens  to  consume  rnoi-e  grit  than  is  needed. 

All  this  is  exceedingly  interesting  but  should  not 
be  taken  at  present  as  an  argument  for  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  use  of  poultry  grit.  There  is  always  a 
tendency  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  any 
new  discovery,  at  the  expene  of  knowledge  already 
attained  to,  and  it  is  best  in  these  things  to  go  slow¬ 
ly  in  making  any  I'evolut ionary  changes,  giving  new 
ideas  time  to  settle  and  clarify  themselves  before 
putting  them  into  practice.  Sometimes  they  settle 
out  of  sight.  Jt.  b.  D. 


Alfalfa  Hay  from  California 

SOME  of  our  i’eadei*s  are  worried  about  shipments 
of  Alfalfa  hay  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  years 
past  quite  a  little  of  this  hay  has  been  sent  to  New 
England  via  the  Panama  Canal.  It.  had  some  sale 
to  dairymen  within  trucking  distance  of  Boston  and 
other  seaports.  The  quality  was  not  superior  to 
such  hay  grown  in  Central  New  York  and  other 
limestone  sections,  but  some  of  the  growers  seem  a 
little  frightened  over  the  outlook.  It  is  well  known 
that  Alfalfa  can  be  grown  cheaply  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  it  was  supposed  that  freight  rates  on 
water  shipments  would  be  low  enough  to  permit 
California  to  fill  the  New  England  max-ket  with  this 
hay.  Our  reports  do  not  indicate  any  such  outcome. 
Most  dealers  think  that  these  shipments  fiom  the 
West  will  never  be  heavy,  for  the  expense  of  han¬ 
dling  such  hay  after  it  is  unloaded  is  too  great.  Al¬ 
falfa  from  Ohio,  Michigan  and  New  Yoi’k  will  have 
the  call  in  most  seasons.  The  exception,  if  it  may 
be  called  such,  is  here  given..  There  are,  we  under¬ 
stand,  heavy  shipments'  of  Alfalfa  meal  from  the 
Far  West,  but  the  hay  is  another  thing; 

There  is  some  new  Alfalfa  coming,  already,  from  the 
State  of  California  by  steamer  via  Panama  Canal.  We, 
ourselves  have  50  tons  enroute  at  the  present  time, 
and  we  hear  that  one  of  our  competitors  has  800  tons 
booked.  We  have  purchased  another  100  tons  for 
shipment  a  little  later  on — “when  and  if  space  avail¬ 
able.” 

The  great  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is  getting 
space.  The  steamship  people  do  not  like  to  take  Al¬ 
falfa  and  will  not  take  it  if  their  space  is  salable  for 
more  desirable  merchandise.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  no  space  available.  A  large  amount  of  Al¬ 
falfa  came  here,  to  Boston,  last  year  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  it  found  a  ready  sale.  We  understand,  also, 
that  it  came  in  large  volume  to  New  York  City,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore,  etc.  We  understand  that  they 
have  a  large  crop  of  Alfalfa  on  the  Pacific  Coast  this 
year  and,  if  space  is  available,  it  will  seriously  com¬ 
pete  with  Alfalfa  grown  in  our  Central  States. 

LORD  &  WEBSTER  CO. 


Not  Responsible  for  Lost  Liberty  Bonds 

IT  sometimes  happens  that  Liberty  Bonds  or  other 
goveiTixuent  securities  are  lost  or  stolen.  The 
losei’s  think  that  possibly  the  government  can  or 
will  make  good  on  them.  Unless  they  are  registered 
the  goveniment  can  give  no  relief,  any  more  than  it 
could  replace  stolen  money.  As  far  back  as  18G7  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  trouble,  wholly  with¬ 
out  pi’actical  benefit,  arising  from  notices  which  are 
constantly  received  at  the  department  respecting  the 
loss  of  coupon  bonds,  which  are  payable  to  bearer,  and 
of  treasury  notes  issued  and  remaining  in  blank  at  the 
time  of  loss,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  this  public 
notice,  that  the  government  cannot  protect,  and  will 
not  undertake  to  protect,  the  owners  of  such  bonds  and 
notes  against  the  consequences  of  their  own  fault  or 
misfortune. 

Hereafter  all  bonds,  notes  and  coupons,  payable  to 
bearer,  and  treasury  notes  issued  and  remaining  in 
blank,  will  be  paid  to  the  party  presenting  them  in 
pursuance  of  the  regulations  of  the  department,  in  the 
coui’se  of  regular  business,  and  no  attention  will  be 
paid  to  caveats  which  may  be  filed  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  such  payment. 

The  treasury  holds  to  the  same  policy  today ;  and 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  lost  or  stolen  securi¬ 
ties.  The  treasury  will,  whenever  possible,  furnish 
the  best  information  it  can  as  to  whether  bonds  or 
coupons  are  presented  for  payment,  and  the  source 
from  which  they  came,  bxxt  that  seems  to  be  about 
all  the  help  they  can  give.  It  seems  that  Congress 
reduced  the  appropriation  for  the  treasui-y  needed 
to  pay  for  sorting  and  recording  interest  coupons. 
This  was  considered  an  unnecessary  expense.  So, 
of  course,  there  is  no  record  of  the  receipt  at  the 
treasxxi’y  of  bond  coupons.  When  an  unregistered 
bond  is  lost  or  stolen  there  is  not  one  chance  in  one 
thousand  that  it  will  ever  be  traced  and  found. 
Thieves  who  steal  such  bonds  do  not  present  the 
coupons  for  several  years.  They  uually  turn  the 
bonds  over  to  a  “fence”  who  distributes  them  about 
the  country  where  they  are  generally  used  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  small  debts.  No  proof  of  ownership  is  re¬ 
quired  when  such  bonds  are  presented  for  payment. 
The  original  owner  must  stand  for  his  own  “fault 
or  misfortune.” 
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Bearing  Habit  of  Apples 

NOT  PROVEN. — Why  do  Baldwin  and  Greening 
always  hear  heavily  on  even  years  and  seldom 
bear  anything  on  the  odd  years?  The  answer  is: 
They  do  not.  Certainly  last  year  was  an  odd  year, 
and  Baldwins  were  a  big  crop  through  our  section. 
This  again,  according  to  my  figures,  is  an  even  year, 
and  Baldwins  are  lightest  in  years  through  our  sec¬ 
tion.  Can  Baldwins  and  other  varieties  he  brought 
into  regular  annual  bearing  by  practices  and  manipu¬ 
lations?  They  can,  but  probably  never  will  be  to 
any  great  extent  in  commercial  orchards.  The 
philosophy  of  which  is  the  primary  instinct  of  all 
vegetable,  plant  and  animal  life,  from  lowest  to 
highest,  reproduction.  With  the  apple  they  strive 
to  do  this  each  year  by  the  production  of  seed. 
Therefore  all  apples  are,  or  should  be,  annual  bear¬ 
ers.  Natural  and  artificial  elements  and  limitations 
determine  to  what  extent  this  shall 
take  place  or  they  shall  bear,  and  op¬ 
erates  constantly,  but  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  year  in  and  year  out,  odd  or 
even  as  the  case  may  he,  but  always 
determines  how  much  a  tree  will  bear 
in  any  year  regardless  of  the  variety  or 
crop  the  previous  year. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.  —  In 
theory  the  problem  of  bringing  any 
tree  into  annual  bearing  is  simple.  In 
practice  it  is  impossible,  and  I  make 
this  statement  advisedly.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  any  bearing  apple 
tree  which  has  sufficient  plant  food 
and  energy  to  carry  its  load  of  fruit, 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  fruit 
buds  for  a  crop  the  following  year, 
will  do  so.  This  followed  up  year  after  year  would, 
of  course,  give  annual  bearing.  The  thing  then 
would  seem  to  be  simple ;  just  thin  down  your  crop 
sufficient  and  the  thing  is  done.  The  question  which 
first  arises,  however,  is  how  much  is  sufficient?  As 
no  one  knows  this  you  see  it  is  guesswork  from  the 
very  start.  That  it  varies  greatly  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  sometimes  a  heavy  load  is  followed  the 
next  year  by  a  good  moderate  one,  while  at  other 
times  a  partial  crop  is  followed  by  complete  failure. 

THINNING  OF  FRUIT.— With  some  varieties, 
and  under  certain  conditions  this  is  good  practice. 
Thinning  to  build  permanently  annual  bearing  ha¬ 
bits  can  never  be  more  than  partially  successful, 
with  all  benefits  lost  any  time  the  elements  cause 
a  practical  failure  of  crop  in  a  given  locality  which 
is  almost  sure  to  throw  the  trees  into  heavy  bearing 
the  following  year,  and  this  regardless  of  variety, 
or  whether  the  year  be  odd  or  even.  Then  they 
take  up  their  biennial  habit  until  interrupted  and 
again  changed  by  the  elements. 

INDIVIDUAL  VARIATIONS.— I  have  apparently 
taken  the  attitude  that  all  varieties  of  apples  have 
the  same  habits,  and  expect  someone  will  immediate¬ 
ly  want  to  know  why  it  is  then  some 
bear  at -times  almost  annual  crops.  The 
instinct  and  requirements  are  the 
same,  yet  plants,  like  people,  vary  in 
habit  and  because  of  that,  some  can 
get  more  out  of  a  given  amount  than 
others.  Now  while  we  speak  of  trees 
as  a  whole,  each  limb,  branch  and 
twig  can  and  does  get  quite  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  rest  in  a  way  at  least.  Ap¬ 
parently  each  fruit  spur  is  dependent 
upon  its  own  particular  source  for  food 
and  energy  which  is  the  leaves  it  con¬ 
tains,  their  size,  color  and  the  sunlight 
available  to  them,  and  upon  them  each 
year  depends  whether  that  particular 
spur  forms  a  fruit  bud,  develops  fruit 
or  both,  and  right  here  is  a  strange 
thing,  where  a  seeming  weakness  is  of 
benefit  and  an  apparent  strength  a 
weakness.  Varieties  like  Baldwin,  Greening  and 
others  seem  .to  have  strength  enough  to  develop 
from  a  cluster  of  blossoms  on  almost  every  spur 
■which  contains  them,  or  at  least  set  one,  two  or 
three  apples  and  continues  to  use  all  its  energy 
along  that  line  with  the  result  no  buds  are  formed 
for  the  following  year. 

HABITS  OF  GROWTH.— Now  with  the  McIntosh 
group  and  some  others  they  often  seem  weak  (this 
may  happen  also  from  lack  of  pollination),  and  drop 
the  blossoms  entirely  from  many  of  the  spurs,  only 
to  form  a  little  later  fruit  buds  on  these  spurs,  and 
fruit  the  following  season.  Another  reason  we  get 
a  partial  crop  from  certain  varieties  every  year  (if 
we  do  not  lose  them  all  from  frost  or  other  reason) 
is  because  of  different  growth  habit.  The  whole  Mc¬ 
Intosh  group  is  very  precocious,  forming  many  fruit 


buds  on  one-year-old  wood,  and  bearing  on  spurs 
one  year  old,  which  means  some  fruit  buds  every 
year.  Then  we  have  Ben  Davis,  Golden  Delicious, 
Cortland  and  others  which  bear  from  fruit  buds 
formed  at  the  terminal  of  new  growth  each  year. 
This,  too,  means  more  or  less  fruit  each  year.  It 
is  upon  varieties  of  these  better  habits,  now  being 
grown,  and  others  we  may  expect  from  time  to  time, 
I  believe  we  must  depend  for  our  advancement  to¬ 
ward  annual  crops,  those  with  the  better  habits 
bred  in  them,  rather  than  try  to  change  those  with 
many  generations  of  bad  breeding  behind  them. 
With  them  we  must  always  expect  whenever  any¬ 
thing  happens  in  a  certain  locality  to  destroy  the 
crop  in  an  odd  year,  to  have  an  even  year  variety, 
until  such  time  as  it  happens  in  an  even  year,  when 
we  will  have  an  odd-year  variety  in  that  particular 


Fig.  774. — View  of  three-acre  range  carrying  1,200  chickens.  Timothy  hip  high  in 
the  middle.  The  black  house  with  windows  and  shutters  at  the  left  is  where  I  sleep 
while  the  pullets  are  on  range.  Any  kind  of  night  prowlers  are  welcomed  with  a 

double-barreled  shotgun. 


squashes  in  common.  It  frequently  happened  that 
a  tribe  or  family  of  these  Indians  would  set  aside 
a  cleared  space  where  year  after  year  a  crop  was 
grown  by  the  community  all  working  together.  When 
we  say  that  they  all  worked  we  ought  to  modify 
the  statement,  and  say  that  the  women  all  worked 
— 'the  braves  were  always  very  true  to  their  nature — 
and  did  little  beside  hunt  and  fish  and  tell  stories 
of  what  they  would  do  if  they  happened  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Many  of  the  present  gardens  as  we 
have  said  are  annually  prepared  on  these  old  In¬ 
dian  places  and  year  after  year  they  produce  the 
most  surprising  results. 

In  the  garden  here  pictured  Mr.  Symmes  is  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  a  row  of  tall  peas.  This  variety  is 
Admiral  Dewey,  and  was  in  full  bloom  when  the 
picture  was  taken.  The  bush  variety  of  peas  in  the 
foreground  is  Hundredfold.  These  show  good- 
sized  pods  and  the  first  peas'  were 
picked  June  23.  It  is  a  singular  fea¬ 
ture  of  all  these  New  England  gardens 
that  a  good  share  of  the  space  is  given 
to  peas,  beans  and  squash.  These  vege¬ 
tables  represent  a  good  share  of  the 
food  of  New  England  people  during 
Summer  and  the  habit  of  eating  these 
vegetables  along  with  a  good  quality 
of  cornmeal  mush  came  down  from  the 
Indians.  In  fact,  the  Indians  taught 
the  original  settlers  many  new  ideas 
of  agriculture,  and  some  of  them  are 
retained  to  the  present  day. 

The  little  girls  shown  in  the  picture 


are  grandchildren  of  Mr.  Symmes,  and 


Fig.  775. — Samuel  S.  Symmes  with  two  grandchildren. 
Photo  taken  June  20,  1926  in  garden  showing  peas  just 
coming  into  bloom. 


they  seem  to  indicate  that  the  old  New 
England  stock  is  not  running  out  very 
fast.  These  children  of  four  and  a  little  over  two 
years  have  never  been  sick  in  their  short  lives,  and 
they  each  drink  a  quart  of  milk  a  day,  produced  by 
the  family  cow.  That  is  making  a  good  start  in 
the  campaign  to  live  comfortably  for  100  years. 
People  often  wonder  how  the  New  England  people 
have  been  able  to  retain  their  strong  constitution 
and  vitality.  Some  of  them  live  in  what  might  be 
called  the  most  trying  climate  in  the  world  and  yet 
hundreds  keep  active  and  vigorous  along  past 
their  eightieth  year.  A  relative  of  the  writer  has 
just  passed  on  at  -the  age  of  97  and  this  year,  as 
usual,  he  planted  one  of  these  gardens  with  his  own 
hands,  and  did  most  of  the  work  in  caring  for  it. 
Ail  sorts  of  ideas  have  been  advanced  as  to  how 
such  people  gained  their  rugged  constitution  and 
were  able  to  live  comfortably  so  long.  Some  of  the 
writers  in  the  funny  papers  attribute  it  to  a  diet  of 
baked  beans  and  codfish.  That  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it,  no  doubt,  and  a  good  deal  of  their 
health  and  vitality  was  taken  out  of  their  gardens. 
We  ‘think,  hywever,  that  a  good  share  of  it  was  in¬ 
herited  and  the  diet  of  their  ancestors  had  much 
to  do  with  it.  They  lived  very  largely  on  cornmeal 
mush  and  milk,  with  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise,  and  the  habit  of  eating  baked 
beans  and  codfish,  as  though  it  was  a 
part  of  their  religion. 
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A  Chives  Farm  in  Illinois 

LIE  little  suburban  farm  illustrated 


Fig.  776. — An  Illinois  Farm  That  Specializes*  in  Chives 


locality. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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A  Land  of  Good  Gardens 

HIE  picture  at  Fig.  775  shows  one  of  our  old 
friends,  Samuel  S.  Symmes,  standing  in  a  typical 
New  England  garden.  Mr.  Symmes  lives  in  Middle¬ 
sex  County,  Mass.  There  is  something  about  the 
soil  of  those  New  England  gardens  that  gives  them 
a  most  remarkable  vigor  or  perhaps  it  is  the  way 
these  gardens  are  handled  which  keeps  them  young 
and  vigorous.  There  are  plenty  of  places  in  the  Bay 
State  where  these  gardens  have  given  continuous 
crops  for  more  than  250  years.  In  fact,  some  of  these 
gardens  were  originally  cleared  fields  where  the 
Indians  grew  their  crops  of  corn,  beans  and 


at  Fig.  776,  is  among  the  interest¬ 
ing  places  of  Cook  County,  Ill.  It  is 
a  chive  farm  because  more  than  any 
other  crop,  chives  are  produced.  Just 
at  this  time  about  four  acres  of  the 
plant  are  in  bloom,  a  bkiish  red  color 
spreading  over  the  big  prairie  plot. 

Generally  speaking  chives  are  used 
to  edge  kitchen  garden  beds.  In  Great 
Britain  they  are  extensively  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  in  America 
chives  go  to  flavor  soups  as  do  onions 
and  leeks  to  which  families  they  belong.  The  farm 
is  owned  and  cultivated  by  Anton  Peterson,  his  son 
Henry,  and  his  son-in-law  Nels  Hede.  The  elder 
Peterson  and  Henry  are  religious  zealots;  they  farm 
accordingly  to  their  Christian  instincts,  so  they 
claim,  and  their  surrounding  fields  and  farm  build¬ 
ings  seem  to  bear  them  out,  for  their  farm  is  a  show 
place  along  the  Higgins  Road,  a  leading  highway 
out  of  Chicago.  Nowhere  are  there  better  cultivated 
fields  or  weeds  scarcer.  These  farmers  sell  every¬ 
thing  they  raise,  and  the  chives  are  taken  along 
with  the  balance  of  it.  j.  x.  graff. 


The  Canadian  census  in  1921  showed  a  population 
of  1,956,082  in  the  three  western  provinces.  There  has 
been  some  gain  since  then  and  the  estimate  is  that  more 
than  250, 000  Americans  have  gone  over  the  line  to 
reside  there. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  TORNADO  SILO 

will  mean  a  bigger  SAVING  on  your  farm 
this  winter  than  ever. 

A  poor  HAY  CROP,  HIGH  PRICE  MILL 
FEED  and  LATE  CORN.  A  CONDITION 
which  makes  a  silo  almost  necessary  on  your 
farm  this  year. 

We  will  sell  you  a  TORNADO  SILO 

FREIGHT  PAID  TO  YOUR  STATION 
DIRECT  from  FACTORY  to  FARMER 
A  BIG  SAVING  TO  BUYER 
CAN  SHIP  PROMPTLY 

WRITE  DIRECT  to  us  for  PRICES 
THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Massillon,  0. 


Lead  clad 
decorative 
s  h  i  n  gl  e  s  , 
sheet  and 
roll  roofing, 
gutters  and 
d  o w  n spout 
are  all  coated 
with  pure 
lead.  Rust¬ 
proof,  last 
longer  and 
cost  less. 


Protect  Your  Harvest! 

HAY  or  grain  is  safer  under  a  Leadelad  roof.  A 
roof  of  Leadelad  properly  grounded  is  abso¬ 
lutely  lightning  proof.  Your  crops  are  per¬ 
fectly  safe  in  the  worst  electrical  storm.  Leadelad 
shingles,  sheets  and  roll  roofing  are  coated  with  imperishable  lead 
many  times  heavier  than  the  coating  of  galvanized  used  on  ordinary 
galvanized  roof.  Leadelad  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  sheet  steel 
with  tlie  additional  pr  otection  of  everlasting  lead.  Leadelad  is  pure 
lead  reinforced  and  strengthened  with  sheet  steel. 


LEADCLAD  WIRE  FARM  FENCE 

The  same  thick  coating  of  pure  everlasting  lead  that  protects 
Leadelad  roofing  is  used  to  protect  the  steel  core  of  wire 
used  in  making  Leadelad  Fence.  With  a  coating  seven 
times  heavier  than  ordinary  galvanized  fence,  Leadelad  will 
give  you  a  lifetime  of  service.  It  saves  its  cost  in  repairs 
alone.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  Leadelad  products. 
We  sell  direct  from  factory  and  pay  the  freight. 

EADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY,  1200  Plainfield  Ave.,  Mound.ville,  W.  Va. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


MRS.  RORER’S 

Icc  Creams,  Water 
Ices,  Frozen  Puddings 
and  Refreshments  tor 
Social  Affairs 

The  first  half  of  this  Excellent 
Book  tells  how  to  make  many 
Plain  and  Elaborate  Frozen 
Desserts,  Wholesome  and  Appe¬ 
tizing.  Thei'emainder  isdevoted 
to  Soups,  Salads,  Cold  Dishes, 
Sandwiches  and  Suggestions  for 
Church  Suppers.  Price,  $1.00 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


WOULDN’T  BUY 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  WITH  PLAIN  BEARINGS 
-THE  KENNEDY  SAW  RUNS  ON 

BALL  BEARINGS 

AND  COSTS  YOU  NO  MORE  THAN  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

Before  paying  big  money  for  a  high  priced  saw  rig,  get  full  par¬ 
ticulars  about  the  Kennedy  Utility  Saw,  the  little  saw  that  is 
doing  the  big  saw’s  work.  Sturdy  enough  to  be  belted  direct  to 
a  gasoline  engine  or  motor  car  engine.  Operates  from  a  ligh. 
socket  where  current  is  available.  Takes  saws  up  to  8  inches. 
Rips,  Cross-  bti  | 
cuts.  Grooves.  w  . 

Mitres,  Sands,  0EARIN 
Drills,  Grinds. 

2"x8"  Throat 
For  Dado  and 
Moulding 
Cutters 

Quickly  pays  for 


itself  on  the  FfitS'anv/ 

farm.  Without 

motor  $25.00.  /Angle 

Your  monev  Tflbl gVTU*% 


Your  money 
back  it  it  fails 
to  please  you. 
Send  for  Catalog. 


$45 


.00 


KENNEDY 
N.7,hST. 
J?hiladelf>hial 


Berry 

PLANTS 


&flnuior  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
riUWCl  Blackberry, Grape, Boose- 
berry,  Currant,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Privet,  Hose,  Bar¬ 
berry  plants;  Shrubs,  Tu¬ 
lips,  Hyacinths  for  September  and  October  planting. 

Columbine,  Foxglove,  Bleeding  Heart,  Hollyhock, 
Phlox,  Oriental  Poppy,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  William, 
I'yre  thrum,  Delphinium,  Gaillardia,  Spice  Pink,  and  75 
other  varieties  of  perennial  flower  plants  for  Summer 
and  Fall  planting— all  perfectly  hardy,  living  outdoors 
during  winter.  Catalog  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 


500  SLHAY  STACK  COVERS 

500  Army  Wool  'Blankets,  5,000  feet  Linen 
Fire  Hose,  Wire  Rope. 

E.  J.  KANE.  14  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


KARTOPAK  APPLE  BOXES 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  EASTERN  STATES 

With  individual  cells  for  each  apple.  Write  for  circular 
and  prices  to  THE  KARTOPAK  COMPANY,  Gerwuntowii,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  pot-grown  plants  of  Howard,  Dunlap  and 
Sample,  at  SI. 25  per  25;  $4.00  per  100;  S35.00  per 
1,000.  Plant  in  August  and  September  and  pick  berries 
from  them  next  June.  Complete  catalog  of  nursery 
stock  on  request.  GEOltUE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vt. 


0*1  17  CAULIFLOWER,  ASTER  AND 
rLitx  OAI-Il.  SWEET  WILLI  A  MS,  100,50c; 


500,  $2.00. 
Postpaid. 


CABBAGE,  100.  40c;  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2, 

W.  S.  EOKl>  «A  SON,  llartly,  Del. 


ASTER  PLANTS, mixed  colors 

Only  St,  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE  Bristol,  Pa.  Dept.  R 


Extension  Ladders 

34  to  40  ft.  37c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


CYANOGAS  "ES“ 

Original  cartons.  5-lbs.,  S3. OO;  25-lbs.,  85.00. 
Sure  death  to  woodchucks,  rats,  moles,  etc. 

CLIFFORD  A.  JOHNSON,  DOVER,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Some  Strawberry  Questions 

What  is  the  rule  about  renewing  a 
strawberry  bed? 

There  are  all  sorts  of  rules.  The  com¬ 
mon  one  is  to  cut  the  year-old  bed  with 
a  scythe  or  mowing  machine  and  clean  off 
the  clippings. 

Would  you  burn  this? 

It  depends.  We  have  had  beds  so  full 
of  grass  that  this  clipping  was  used  for 
cow  hay.  If  there  is  only  a  light  growth 
it  is  well  to  let  the  clippings  dry  fully 
and  then  run  fire  over  it.  If  there  is  a 
heavy  growth  we  -do  not  risk  the  fire.  It 
might  be  so  hot  as  to  hurt  the  crowns 
of  the  plants. 

What  is  the  object  of  this  burning? 

The  fire  will  kill  many  insects  and 
their  eggs  and  also  destroy  many  dis¬ 
ease  germs.  It  also  leaves  a  thin  film 
of  available  fertilizer  for  the  plants. 

Do  you  think  this  cutting  off  the  top 
will  increase  the  number  of  strawberry 
runners? 

It  ought  to — just  as  trimming  a  tree 
tends  to  increase  wood  growth,  but  the 
runner  production  depends  most  upon  the 
moisture  and  plant  food  in  the  soil.  Un¬ 
less  these  are  present  in  abundance  of 
course  you  cannot  expect  to  produce  a 
large  crop  of  young  plants. 

After  burning,  what? 

The  clipped  plants  are  left  in  -wide 
beds  or  rows.  We  take  a  sharp  plow 
and  a  steady  team — one  careful  horse  is 
better — if  the  soil  is  fit,  and  plow  away 
from  the  rows  into  the  middles  on  each 
side,  leaving  a  strip  of  plants  through 
the  middle  of  the  row  about  IS  in.  wide. 
Then  immediately  this  middle  is  worked 
with  a  cultivator  and  worked  and  re¬ 
worked  until  the  berry  plants  and  the 
weeds  between  tlie  rows  are  well  hilled 
out. 

When  are  they  fertilized? 

Right  after  this  plowing — scattering 
this  fertilizer  along  the  row.  We  use  any 
of  the  popular  brands  of  fertilizer  de¬ 
signed  for  fruit  growing.  For  a  very 
large  acreage  if  home  mixing  were  de¬ 
sirable  we  should  use  one  part  by  weight 
nitrate  of  soda,  one  part  dried  ‘blood  or 
tankage,  three  parts  of  acid  phosphate 
and  one  part  muriate  of  potash.  This 
may  be  scattered  along  the  rows  of 
plants  and  well  cultivated  in.  There  will 
be  much  hand  work  required  to  dig  the 
grass  and  weeds  out  of  the  berries. 

Does  it  really  pay  to  try  to  renew  old 
beds? 

Opinions  vary.  Some  good  growers 
fruit  only  one  year  and  then  plow  up. 
We  think  it  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  beds.  If  the  plants  are  strong  and 
the  bed  is  not  too  grassy  it  will  usually 
pay  to  renovate.  We  have  one  bed 
of  Howards  two  years  fruited  which  we 
expect  to  clean  up  and  fruit  for  the  third 
time.  Under  most  circumstances  we 
would  not  attempt  it,  but  these  plants 
are  very  strong,  and- we  think  it  will  pay. 


Rabbits  Attack  Grapevines 

I  am  enclosing  a  few  grapes  for  you 
to  examine ;  I  desire  to  know  if  this  is 
the  result  of  a  disease.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  was  the  result  of  a 
violent  hailstorm  which  we  had  on  July 
3.  The  vines,  especially  the  bunches  of 
grapes,  look  as  if  they  had  been  peppered 
with  shot.  I  have  set  quite  a  number 
of  young  grapevines,  and  I  find  the  rab¬ 
bits  are  eating  leaves  and  not  touching 
older  vines,  all  this  while  the  woods  are 
full  of  all  kinds  of  rabbit  food.  Is 
there  a  remedy  for  this?  I  could  dust 
them  with  wood  ashes,  but  this  will 
burn  the  leaves.  W.  L. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Examination  of  the  small  grape  ber¬ 
ries  seems  to  indicate  that  the  injury 
to  them  is  from  the  hailstorm  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  inquiry.  The  berries  show 
the  splitting  characteristic  of  hail  dam¬ 
age.  It  is  rather  early  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  black  rot  or  antkracnose  on  the 
berries  to  the  extent  that  the  enclosed 
berries  exhibit. 

It  is  'believed  that  if  the  young  vines 
are  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  the 
rabbits  will  leave  the  foliage  alone.  This 
material  has  a  repellent  effect  for  some  of 
the  principal  grape  insects.  The  home¬ 
made  Bordeaux  will  adhere  better  than 


the  prepared  products.  It  is  suggested 
that  it  be  made  according  to  the  4-4-50 
formula,  that  is  4  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate, 
4  lbs.  freshly  hydrated  lime,  added  to 
50  gallons  of  water.  It  will  require  sev¬ 
eral  hours  to  dissolve  the  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  and  after  this  is  accomplished  the 
4  lbs.  of  lime  is  stirred  in  thoroughly. 
This  mixture  should  uot  be  used  after 
standing  over  night  or  several  hours, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  make  up  only 
the  amount  that  can  be  applied  at  each 
application.  f.  e.  g. 


Relieving  Irritation  from 
Lime-sulphur 

This  is  the  season  for  using  the  dry- 
mix  lime-sulphur  spray.  Perhaps  some 
readers  may  be  interested  in  a  method 
for  relieving  the  painful  smarting  of  the 
eyes  that  often  results  from  using  that 
material.  All  who  have  experienced  this 
annoyance  know  that  the  smarting  com¬ 
mences  when  the  orcliardist  retires  and 
closes  his  eyes  in  an  attempt  to  sleep. 
Here  then  is  the  method :  As  soon  as  the 
smarting  commences  turn  the  face  down¬ 
ward,  dose  the  eyes  and  rub  them  with 
the  fingers  and  a  dry  handkerchief,  so  as 
to  cause  tears  to  flow  freely.  The  tears 
seem  to  carry  the  sulphur  and  lime  out 
of  the  eyes.  Continue  this  process  till 
relief  comes — it  may  take  five  or  ten 
minutes,  but  I  don’t  know  of  any  other 
method  that  will  do  the  job  as  quickly. 
It  beats  all  the  eye-washing  I  have  done 
— including  boracic  acid.  j.  a.  e. 

New  Jersey. 


Coal  Ashes;  Mixing 
Sulphuric  Acid 

You  are  asked  many  times  why  coal 
ashes  yield  such  surprisingly  good  results 
without  apparently  containing  what  is 
generally  understood  as  plant  food.  An 
analysis  of  anthracite  ash  shows  a  high 
percentage  of  aluminum  oxide,  around 
40  per  cent,  also  a  small  percent  of  sul¬ 
phur.  Perhaps  then  is  a  clue  in  this. 

A  few  weeks  back  instructions  were 
given  to  a  correspondent  who  wished  to 
kill  a  tree  that  involved  the  mixing  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  without  the 
absolutely  necessary  caution  included 
that  the  acid  must  be  poured  into  the 
water  and  not  the  water  into  the  acid 
unless  you  wish  an  explosion  with  horri¬ 
ble  consequences,  as  the  acid  will  be 
flung  in  all  directions  and  burn  flesh  and 
clothing.  Many  colleges  have  had  heavy 
damages  assessed  for  injuries  of  this  kind 
where  students  were  not  warned  of  this 
danger.  w.  q. 

Bugene,  Ore. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


T  I  I  rv  17  TVT  Lime  and  Fertilizer 

nULULlN  SnreadPr 


Are  Women  Using  the 
Ballot  Wisely? 

Having  been  an  equal  suffragist  during 
all  tbe  struggles  and  opposition,  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  disappointed  in  actual 
results  from  women’s  votes.  I  think  we 
have  greatly  increased  the  irresponsible 
and  ignorant  vote,  and  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  women  consider  party  a.bove 
everything  else  (like  the  men).  Then 
the  women  give  card  parties  to  raise 
money  for  their  party  activities,  which 
really  diverts  money  and  energy  from 
the  charities  they  used  to  work  for.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  women’s  political 
activities  have  elevated  politics  or  social 
standards,  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  women  generally  were  so  impatient 
of  restraint,  or  so  careless  of  responsi¬ 
bilities.  I  am  often  struck  J>y  the  vulgar 
manners  of  young  girls  among  the  com¬ 
muters — I  don’t  mean  lack  of  courtesy, 
but  a  vulgarity  of  manner  that  is  really 
indecent.  I  suppose  these  girls  are  the 
product  of  vile  papers,  vile  movies  and 
plays,  but  I  wonder  what  the  country 
has  'before  it  with  an  increase  of  such 
classes.  Also,  just  how  much  impression 
have  modern  schools  made  on  them?  I 
am  not  a  Puritanic  kill-joy,  hut  I  can’t 
think  that  intellectual  freedom  means 
the  total  disappearance  of  physical  mod¬ 
esty.  OBSERVER. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  refers  to  conditions  in 
many  suburban  towns  _  where  commu¬ 
ters  go  each  day  to  the  city.  It  is  a  true 
picture  of  many  cases  -that  we  have  seen. 
It  seems  to  be  true  of  all  history  that 
people  suddenly  set  free  or  given  new 
privileges  rarely  know  what  to  do  with 
their  freedom.  They  often  make  them¬ 
selves  ridiculous  in  exhibiting  it.  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  some  of  these  younger 
women  will  ever  realize  the  dignity  and 
possibilities  of  the  ballot.  In  the  coun¬ 
try-far  from  the  cities — conditions  are 
better  and  more  hopeful.  Most  country 
women  that  we  know  take  the  right  to 
cast  a  ballot  seriously,  and  will  use  it 
to  good  advantage. 


What  Ails  the  Food 
Faddist? 

Some  time  ago,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
the  Pastoral  Parson  told  of  being  at  a 
banquet  of  the  State  Pomologieal  Sooiety 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  a  person  spoke, 
“who  seemed  to  represent  some  national 
health  organization,”  who  laid  most,  of 
our  ills  to  what  we  eat,  and  who  con¬ 
demned  sugar,  meat,  ice  cream,  fish  and 
oysters,  and  “would  not  touch  a  salad 
because  tit  had  vinegar  dressing  in  it.” 
The  article  put  me  in  mind  of  a  person 
•whom  I  once  knew,  a  long,  thin,  bony, 
bent-shouldered,  cheek-sunken,  puckered- 
up  specimen  of  humanity  who  appeared 
to  be  walking  about  because  of  the  high 
rates  of  the  undertaker’s  fees.  He  kept 
a  little  store  in  which  he  sold  newspa¬ 
pers,  some  candy,  tobacco,  and  little  nov¬ 
elties.  He  always  had  two  or  three 
chairs  at  convenient  distances  behind  the 
counter  so  he  never  had  to  travel  far. 
The  only  energy  that  he  expended  was 
that  which  whs  required  to  reach  and 
hand  out  a  two-ounce  newspaper  or  a 
quarter-pound  of  tobacco,  lie  was  a  true 
food  fanatic  and  looked  it.  One  day  I 
went  in  to  purchase  a  small  articl'e.  It 
was  rather  dark  in  the  store  and  as  I 
handed  him  the  change  I  said,  “Better 
count  that.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  amount. 
My  eyes  are  getting  bad,  I  guess.”  At 
once  he  returned.  “My  friend,  do  you 
drink  coffee?”  “Yes.  and  plenty  of  it,” 
I  replied.  “That  is  the  reason  your  eyes 
are  failing,”  said  he.  “Coffee  is  extreme¬ 
ly  bad  on  the  eyesight.  I  never  use  the 
dangerous  poison.  And  it  stops  all  your 
other  food  from  digesting.  You  must  be 
very  careful  what  you  eat  and  drink  or 
all  manner  of  ills  will  come  upon  you. 
Now,  I  never  would  think  of  drinking 
coffee,  chocolate  or  tea,  and  also  there 
are  certain  foods  like  meat,  acid  fruits, 
pies,  cakes,  etc.,  that  I  never  touch  be¬ 
cause  I  know  (that  they  will  not  agree 
with  me.”  And,  as  I  listened  I  felt  that 
he  was  telling  me  the  truth.  He  certain¬ 
ly  looked  as  though  he  never  ate  any¬ 
thing.  Also,  I  hardly  could  resist  the 
temptation  to  say  >to  him,  “Come  out  on 
the  farm  with  me.  Get  hold  of  a  hoe 
and  do  a  few  days’  real  hard  work  and 
I  will  guarantee  that  you  will  eat  any¬ 
thing  that  is  set  before  you  and  have  no 
trouble  in  digesting  it.” 

I  am  willing  to  bet  a  good-sized  rhu¬ 
barb  stalk  that  if  the  lecturer  at  the 
table  where  sat  the  Pastoral  Parson  were 
to  go  out  and  do  three  real  good  farm¬ 
ers’  days  work  he  would  eat  with  a  rel¬ 
ish  meat,  oysters,  ice  cream  and  even 
leather  boot-legs.  When  1  hear  some  of 
these  food  faddists  lecture  about  what  we 
should  not  eat,  it  always  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  making  a  public  apology 
for  the  fact  that  they  always  seem  to  be 
cheating  their  stomach.  I  believe  that 
the  true  reason  for  some  of  the  great 
activities  could  be  given  in  this  sen¬ 
tence:  “I  want  a  high-powered  auto,  a 
radio,  jewels,  furs,  a  mansion  and  all  the 
luxuries  that  are  going,  so  have  to  econo¬ 
mize  somewhere.  Reducing  is  popular. 
I’ll  carry  it  to  the  ultimate  and  when  I 


get  so  that  I  look  like  a  crow,  I  will  be¬ 
come  a  food  faddist,  start  preaching 
abstemiousness,  get  all  to  do  and  look 
likewise,  and  then  nobody  will  notice  my 
deathlike  always-hungry  look,  and  nobody 
will  be  hurt  but  the  farmer,  and  he 
doesn’t  amount  to  anything  anyway.” 

C.  O.  WAKFORD. 


Records  in  Old  Burial  Plots 

The  letter  of  E.  L.  B.,  page  904,  con¬ 
cerning  the  old  family  burial  ground,  in¬ 
terested  me.  In  one  county  in  New  York 
State  the  different  chapters  of -the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  are  pre¬ 
serving  records  of  just  such  places.  All 
inscriptions  possible  to  decipher  are  care¬ 
fully  copied  and- these  are  sent  a  State 
committee,  and  are  later  published,  and 
copies  sent  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Per¬ 
haps  the  descendants  of  these  people  may 
never  visit  the  place,  probably  do  not 
know  where  these  ancestors  are  buried. 
But  at  some  time  in  the  future  names  or 
dates  preserved  in  this  way  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  or  really  necessary  to  some  one. 
As  years  go  on  it  will  be  impossible  to 
keep  in  repair  these  stones,  and  old 
graveyards,  but  I  do  think  the  records 
they  furnish  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
perish.  a  daughter  of  the 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


How  to  Pick  a  Watermelon 

Watermelons  are  ^beginning  to  over¬ 
shadow  the  market.  There  are  great 
heaps  of  them  in  the  produce  section  of 
almost  any  city  and  the  price  is  down  to 
a  moderate  range  of  50c  to  $1  for  a 
medium  to  large-sized  fruit,  that  is  22 
to  32  lbs.  weight.  The  quality  by  this 
time  is  about  at  its  best.  July  is  the 
month  of  melons,  even  in  a  late  season. 
The  majority  of  the  supply  at  Washing¬ 
ton  now  is  of  .the  big  green  mottled  and 
laced  Tom  Watson,  the  most  popular  of 
them  all.  The  lighter-colored  Irish  Gray, 
with  small  white  seeds,  is  considered  even 
sweeter  by  its  friends,  and  it  has  new 
friends  every  year.  The  Irish  Gray  and 
its  brown-seeded  relative,  the  Thurmon 
Gray,  are  thin-skinned  but  tough  enough 
to  stand  transportation  and  the  flesh  is 
good  almost  down  to  the  rind.  The  Ex¬ 
cell  has  a  thick  rind  and  thick  layer  of 
white  flesh.  A  good  specimen  is  of  about 
the  same  quality  as  the  Tom  Watson. 
Later  comes  the  Rattlesnake  melon  with 
its  peculiar  skin  marking,  which  gives  it 
that  name,  and  the  quality  is  excellent. 

“How  do  you  pick  out  a  good  melon?” 
The  dealer  who  answered  the  question 
shells  nothing  but  melons  at  this  'time. 
“When  we  are  looking  at  a  carload,”  he 
said,  “we  can’t  pass  on  every  melon. 
We  cut  into  a  few  of  the  poorest  looking 
ones,  the  small  ones,  not  very  evenly  de¬ 
veloped.  If  these  are  ripe  and  sweet  we 
take  the  rest  for  granted  and  buy  the 
carlot.  The  kind  of  melon  the  dealer  can 
sell  guaranteed  good  or  money  returned 
is  the  large  well-shaped  kind,  weighing 
26  to  32  lbs.  or  more.  If  these  come 
from  a  carload  known  to  be  generally 
good  they  are  almost  certain  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Large,  even-shaped  melons 
show  thaj;  they  have  had  plenty  of  sap 
and  sunshine,  but  a  melon  with  one  end 
smaller  than  the  other  or  cucumber 
shaped,  or  weighing  less  than  22  lbs., 
shows  by  its  -very  shape  and  size  that 
probably  it  .  did  not  grow"  right,  the  vine 
was  almost  played  out  because  of  dry 
weather,  blight  or  over-bearing.  The 
poorer  the  shape  and  the  lighter  the 
weight  the  greater  the  chance  of  getting 
a  poor  melon,  excepting  of  course  a  few 
varieties  naturally  of  small  size.  We  do 
not  guarantee  small  odd-shaped  melons, 
we  sell  them  to  the  bargain  stores.  The 
buyer  pays  less  and  takes  his  own  risk. 

“When  it  comes  to  picking  out  the  best 
of  two  good-looking  melons  we  go  by  the 
voice  and  the  skin.  Rap  a  ripe  melon 
a n d  it  sounds  hollow;  different  from  an¬ 
other  that,  is  not  so  ripe  and  probably 
not  so  sweet.  Buy  them  both  and  by  the 
time  the  ripe  one  ds  gone  the  other  will 
be  just  right  to  cut. 

“I  said  the  voice  and  the  skin,”  the 
dealer  went  on.  “Yes,  the  skin  of  a  ripe 
melon  is  soft  and  can  be  scraped  easily 
with  the  finger  nail.  Its  color  is  a  dull 
and  mellow  green,  and  the  plain  green 
part  has  a  hint  of  yellow.  But  the  under¬ 
ripe  melon  is  of  a  bright  fresh  green 
color.  Observe  the  stem.  If  the  stem 
is  withered  ;Tnd  dry  dt  can  be  taken  for 
granted  that  it  is  ripe,  but  if  the  stem 
is  green  and  fresh  looking  the  chances 
are  the  melon  is  green.  Of  course  the 
most  certain  way  to  decide  on  the  spot  is 
to  plug  it  and  take  a  bite,  then  the  taste 
will  tell.” 

Low  prices  attended  the  height  of  the 
Georgia  melon  shipping  season  when  at 
times  as  many  as  1,000  carloads  per  day 
started  for  northern  markets.  Prices 
went  as  low  as  $60  to  $150  per  carload 
at  shipping  points,  and  the  range  in 
northern  markets  for  medium-sized  stock 
was  about  $300  per  car,  which  was 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  average  in 
June  and  was  considerably  lower  than 
the  prevailing  range  a  year  ago.  Late¬ 
ness  of  the  crop  shortened  the  season 
somewhat,  and  together  with  the  large 
acreage  resulted  in  general  oversupply. 

G.  B.  F. 


Handles  All  Kinds  of  Lime  Rock  and  Fertilizer 
Spreads  75  to  10,000  Pounds  Per  Acre 

The  only  successful  lime  and  fertilizer  distributor  —  saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Handle 
fertilizer  only  once  by  hauling  direct  from  cars  to  field.  Patented  Auger  Force  Feed — attaches 
to  any  wagon — no  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  20  feet  wide,  on  hilly  or  level  land.  Simple  and 
practical;  no  clogging  or  caking  possible.  Built  strong — will  give  years  of  service.  Hopper  is  level 
with  bottom  of  wagon.  Low  in  price.  - -  _ 

To  Handle  Wet,  Dry  or  Lumpy 
Lime  (In  Any  Form),  Commer¬ 
cial  Fertilizer,  Phosphate,  Gypsum,  Wood  Ashes, 

Crushed  Shells,  etc. 


OOCLOIU  KJL  YVa&KJll,  X-/KJ  W  in  jjt  1LC. 

Guaranteed 


Put  this  distributor  to 
every  test— vou  run  no  risk. 

The  Holden  Lime  and  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it  or  you  may  send  it  back 
and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  Thousands  now  in 
use— a  proven  success  in  all 
sectionsofthecountry.  Write 
TODAY  for  full  particulars. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

The  Holden  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  471.  Peoria,  Ill. 


Find  out  for  certain  if  you  have  sour  soil. 
Litmus  tests  quickly  tell  you  if  your  land 
needs  fertilizer.  This  method  used 
by  soil  experts.  We’ll  send  Litmus 
papers  FREE  and  directions  how 
to  test  your  soil. 


You  can  {Jet  a  - 

UNADILLA  SILO  , 

—  Immediately ! 


If  you  plan  to  store  this  year’s 
corn  crop,  when  it’s  worth  most  as 
feed,  you  want  your  silo  now ! 

The  best  silo  you  can  buy  is  a 
Unadilla !  The  door  opening  iscon- 
tinuous  and  adjustable  all  the  way 
up  the  front.  The  door  fasteners 
form  a  safety  ladder  under  the 
opening.  This  gives  real  security 
and  great  convenience.  Silage  is 
simply  shoved  out  thru  the  door 
opening  instead  of  lifting  and 
pitching  overhead. 

You  can  be  sure  of  a  silo  in  time 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C 


for  filling  if  you  order  a  Unadilla. 
Given  care,  a  Unadilla  will  be  a 
tower  of  strength  and  a  defense 
against  high  grain  prices,  for  the 
extent  of  your  life !  Write  for  your 
Unadilla  today!  It  is  the  best 
value  on  the  farm  market ! 


Send  now 
and  terms. 


for  catalog,  prices 


We  also  build  a  full  line  of 
sturdily  built  and  attrac¬ 
tively  priced  tanks,  tubs^ 
and  vats. 


Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

“Xh  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  American  fiction  after 
reading  this  book  in  manuscript  said : 

“You  do  truly  and  wonderfully  portray  the  life 
of  the  silent  world.  It  will  help  us  all  to  under¬ 
stand  our  own  life  better.” 

Another  reader  says : 

“it  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  the  deepest 
pathos  and  the  finest  humor.” 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  “Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . 

Post  office . . . . 


1062 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


On  the  first  page  this  week  Mr.  Wood 
speaks  of  one  side  of  the  •industrial  con¬ 
ditions  in  Southeast  New  England.  That 
is  a  manufacturing  section.  There  is 
very  little  farming  left,  though  there  is 
much  land  still  left  idle.  If  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  could  her  people  provide  their  own 
food  and  fuel?  Yes — they  could  learn 
■to  do  it— though  there  would  be  few 
luxuries.  Speaking  of  such  sectional  in¬ 
dependence  I  suppose  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri  would  be  most  likely  to  supply  all 
its  needs  if  left  alone.  I  suppose  a 
stranger  riding  on  the  railroad  from 
Providence  to  Boston  would  think  at 
times  that  he  was  passing  through  the 
most  poverty-stricken  section  of  America. 
The  swamps  and  waste  land  through 
which  the  railroad  runs  for  much  of  the 
way  are  anything  but  inviting,  and  yet 
taken  as  a  whole  this  section  probably 
has  more  actual  wealth  per  capita  -than 
any  other  section  of  equal  size  in  the 
country.  The  earlier  settlers  soon  found 
out  that  this  was  no  place  for  profitable 
agriculture.  Yet,  you  could  not  drive 
them  away  from  the  section.  They  came 
to  farm  but  remained  to  trade  and  fish 
and  manufacture.  There  are  little  de¬ 
posits  of  iron  ore  scattered  through  this 
country.  These  were  early  employed  to 
make  wire,  nails,  hoes  and  other  needed 
metal  supplies.  For  example  millions 
of  nails  and  spikes  were  made  on  the 
farms.  Fanners  would  buy  long  rods  of 
iron  or  steel  and  during  the  Winter  be¬ 
fore  the  open  fire  cut  them  into  nail 
lengths  with  cold  chisels  and  put  “heads’’ 
on  them  -with  a  hammer.  We  are  told 
of  one  small  factory  at  Middleboro 
where  through  some  secret  process  they 
made  a  superior  rod  for  nail  making. 
There  being  no  suitable  patent  protec¬ 
tion  in  those  days  the  secret  was  kept 
in  the  family  of  workmen,  and  no  out¬ 
sider  was  permitted  to  enter  the  fac¬ 
tory.  A  rival  needed  that  secret,  and 
so  lie  employed  a  smart  workman  to  get 
it  for  him.  This  man  on  a  cold  Winter’s 
day  passed  near  the  factory  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  fall  in  a  fit  just  "before  the  door, 
lie  seems  to  have  been  a  good  actor, 
and  the  workmen  picked  him  up  and 
carried  'him  inside.  His  “fit”  lasted  for 
a  long  time.  No  doubt  they  blistered  and 
bled  him,  but  before  he  came  out  he  had 
most  of  the  “secret  process”  pictured  in 
his  mind — and  put  it  in  practice  else¬ 
where. 

*  *  *  ❖  * 

Sixty  years  ago  nearly  all»  the  shoes, 
the  straw  hats  and  a  large  part  of  the 
clothing  were  made  on  the  farms.  The 
parts  were  cut  out  at  some  central  place 
and  put  together  in  little  farm  shops. 
Every  little  brook  and  pond  had  its  wa¬ 
terpower  turning  the  wheels  of  a  small 
factory  where  half  a  dozen  or  more  work¬ 
men  turned  out  fine  goods.  Then  ma¬ 
chinery  came.  It  stood  in  the  big  towns 
and  pulled  all-  these  -little  jobs  away 
from  the  farms  and  water  powers,  and 
naturally  the  workmen  followed  the  job. 
When  I  left  New  England  nearly  50  years 
ago  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  the 
country  could  ever  be  repopulated.  It 
seemed  sure  that  the  prophecy  made  by 
II.  G.  Wells  in  one  of  his  books  would 
come  partly  true.  He  pictures  a  world 
in  which  90  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
crowded  into  great  cities,  fed  largely  on 
chemical  food  and  controlled  largely  -by 
a  few  strong  men  who  practically  own 
the  entire  world.  Outside  of  the  city 
live  a  small-  number  of  rather  inferior 
people  who  tend  flocks  and  herds.  These 
seem  to  be  the  people  in  whom  the  natu¬ 
ral  love  of  country  and  rural  life  has 
persisted.  Most  of  the  city  people  rep¬ 
resent  something  'like  the  old  rabble 
in  ancient  Borne,  with  .the  -laziness,  self¬ 
ishness  and  blind  obstinacy,  yet  with  the 
inclination  to  fight  worked  out  of  them. 
They  seem  -like  stingless  bumblebees ;  ac¬ 
cumulating  honey  and  yet  unable  to 
fight  for  it  when  robbers  claim  it.  That 
is  the  novelist’s  dream  of  a  future  state 
of  society.  It  seems  to  have  come  from 
the  surrender  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  of  the  countryman,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  when  he  slowly  gave  up  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  a  home  and  individual  property, 
and  surrendered  all  to  the  state.  For 
as  he  surrendered  a  few  strong  men 
kept  on  gaining  and  acquiring  until  they 
owned  the  world. 

*  ::<  *  *  * 

That,  I  say,  is  the  novelist’s  dream  of 
what  is  to  follow  the  full  promotion  of 
manufacturing.  In  practice  the  outcome 
has  been  different  in  New  England.  One 
full  generation  rushed  to  the  city  fairly 
content  -to  remain  there.  Then  there 
came  a  boiling  up  of  the  old  love  for  the 
land  and  a  desire  to  get  back  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  -became  evident  that  the  modern 
city  is  no  place  for  bringing  up  children. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  one  out¬ 
come  of  the  Prohibition  question  will  be 
the  home  abandonment  of  the  big  cities. 
Men  and  women  will  retain  their  city 
or  factory  jobs,  but  they  will  live  out¬ 
side  in  the  country.  Today  at  every 
large  factory  you  will  see  hundreds  of 
cars  lined  up  around  the  building.  They 
are  used  by  workmen  who  drive  in  from 
their  country  homes — often  20  or  25 
miles — for  the  day’s  work.  With  good 
roads  and  the  modern  car  the  20-mile  trip 
is  easier  and  surer  than  the  two-mile 


trip  from  the  farm  when  I  was  a  boy. 
The  cause  for  this  new  migration  can  be 
variously  stated.  It  is  one  of  those 
curious  things  which  puzzle  historians 
and  upset  all  records.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  anything  quite  like  it  in  all  American 
history,  and  yet  it  is  to  have  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  future  of  this  country.  I 
think  there  are  several  reasons  or  roots 
for  it.  First,  a  great,  majority  of  our 
Americans  trace  ‘back  to  the  -land.  Both 
those  who  come  from  the  original  stock 
and  those  who  come  from  Europe  recent¬ 
ly  have  more  or  less  peasant  blood  in 
them.  Some  of  the  newly-rieh  may  not 
be  very  proud  of  this  land  heritage,  but 
the  blood  is  there,  and  any  biologist  will 
tell  you  that  blood  tendencies  are  strong¬ 
er  than  social  pride.  Thousands  of  in¬ 
visible  hands  from  old  ancestors  have 
been  pulling  these  people  back  to  the 
country.  Then  the  clean  old  country 
blood  is  asserting  itself  in  another  way. 
Men  and  women  are  coming  more  and 
more -to  see  that  our  big  cities  are  getting 
too  large  for  economical  or  safe  handling. 
Under  such  conditions  crime  becomes  a 
trade  and.  with  certain  elements  of  so¬ 
ciety,  becomes  almost  respectable.  Men 
and  women  will  reason  that  as  there 
seems  little  chance  of  handling  such  a 
state  of  society  they  had  better  move  to 
the  country.  Another  thing  is  the 
growing  desire  to  own  at  least  a  small 


part  of  the  earth.  As  time  goes  on  most 
people  have  an  ambition  to  be  known 
as  land-owners.  All  these  things  seem  to 
be  working  together  to  break  up  and 
scatter  the  big  towns  and  cities  as  homes, 
but  to  increase  them  as  centers  for  work 
and  trade.  All  this  is  sure  to  have  an 
effect  upon  farming. 

$  $  $  $  $ 

At  first  the  great  desire  among  city 
people  is  to  get  out  on  a  piece  of  land 
where  they  may  produce  part  of  their 
food.  That  means  a  garden,  a  few  hens, 
and  a  goat  or  a  cow.  In  England  at  one 
time  it  was  thought  that  these  migrants 
to  the  country  would  attempt  to  grow 
an  acre  or  -less  of  wheat  and  thus  pro¬ 
vide  grain  food.  The  sparrows  and  other 
birds  settled  that  in  the  negative.  At 
any  rate  the  first  impulse  is  to  try  to 
produce  as  much  food  as  possible.  To 
that  extent  the  movement  at  first  seems 
against  the  interests  of  farmers.  This  is 
what  we  may  first  expect  from  the  move¬ 
ment  which  is  coming  away  from  New 
Y’ork  City  out  into  New  Jersey,  Long 
Island  and  New  Yorkv.State.  Mr.  Wood, 
in  his  article,  shows  how  that  condition 
finally  passes,  and  so  long  as  wages  are 
high  these  people  ston  trying  to  produce 
food  and  spend  their  time  in  “having  a 
good  time.”  I  think  that  condition  will 
follow  this  movement  just  so  long  as 
wages  remain  as  they  are  now.  I  talked 
with  a  city  man  the  other  day  who  no¬ 
ticed  how  farmers  were  leaving  their 
farms,  and  how  most  people  who  own  an 
acre  or  more  of  land  were  buying  their 
strawberries  and  vegetables. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “if  this  keeps  on,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  line  of  supply  and  demand 
those  farmers  who  stay  on  the  farms  will 
be  millionaires  !” 

He  believed  at,  and  so  do  many  like 
him.  They  are  told  that  farm  popula¬ 
tion  is  falling  off,  that  less  land  is  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  while  the  consuming  population 
is  increasing.  “Why  then,”  they  ask, 
“with  that  trade  advantage  are  not  farm¬ 
ers  more  prosperous  than  any  other 
class?” 

You  will  see  some  very  strange  things 
which  come  up  as  a  result  of  this  shift 
from  city  to  country.  I  go  to  the  city 
on  an  express  train  which  carries  per¬ 
haps  500  people.  I  have  been  told  that 
85  per  cent  of  the  people  on  that  train 
have  little  if  any  standard  property  be¬ 
side  a  life  insurance !  One  town  in  this 
section  is  known  as  “Mortgage  Hill,”  and 


probably  well  named.  People  of  an 
older  generation  could  not  have  slept  at 
night  under  such  conditions,  but  these 
younger  folks  seem  to  accept  them  as 
part  of  life.  That  seems  to  me  the  most 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  times,  and  the 
hardest  to  overcome.  1  think  it  all  the 
more  necessary  that  we  keep  alive  in 
this  country  something  of  the  old  farm 
spirit  of  thrift  and  independence.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  so-called  civilization 
of  the  city  will  eat  itself  up  in  time. 
You  will  see  how  those  western  farmers 
believe  that  .the  high  tariff  is  responsible 
for  part  of  their  trouble.  These  people 
who  earn  great  wages  in  town  or  city 
and  go  to  the  country  to  spend  their 
money  seem  to  believe  that  the  tariff 
helps  them  to  a  small  slice'  even  though 
the  manufacturers  get  a  large  slice.  That 
is  tending  to  split  the  country  into  sec¬ 
tions  and  into  classes 

*  *  *  *  * 

Farm  work  is  crowding  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  It  .all  comes  in  a  bunch.  We  had 
a  few  warm  rains,  and  at  once  the  rag¬ 
weed  and  quack  grass  jumped  upon  us 
like  tigers.  Yet  what  could  we  do — 
with  cherry  picking,  rye  harvest,  hay¬ 
making  and  dusting  all  in  a  bunch? 
Word  came  that  the  apple  maggots  were 
coming  out,  and  the  small  crop  of  potato 
bugs  came  with  them.  There  were  a 
few  showers  mixed  in.  For  one  thing  we 
have  our  crop  of  oat  hay  housed  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  ever  before.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  let.  the  oats  stand  too  long 
before  cutting.  Thus  they  get  hard,  and 
there  is  not  much  beside  grain  and  straw. 


This  year  we  cut  them  while  the  stems 
were  green  and  the  grain  soft  and  the 
result  is  a  good  hay  that  will  be  eaten 
to  the  end  of  the  stalk.  In  our  country 
I  think  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  any 
profit  from  oats.  When  the  crop  is  cut 
and  thrashed  for  the  grain  and  the  straw 
I  doubt  if  there  is  a  bushel  of  it  produced 
at  a  profit  in  the  East.  I  think  there 
would  be  more  money  in  the  crop  if  it 
were  all  cut  green  and  cured  as  hay. 
There  would  be  a  saving  in  cost  and  the 
stock  would  get  far  more  out  of  it.  Our 
potatoes  thus  far  are  as  fine  as  any  we 
ever  had.  The  cost  of  harvesting  our 
rye  is  so  heavy  that  I  am  now  sorry 
that  I  did  not  plow  it  all  under  and 
plant  more  potatoes,  even  at  the  high 
price  of  seed.  The  cherry  crop  was  fair. 
Prices  were  higher  than  usual.  We  sold 
part  of  the  crop  on  *the  trees — buyers  do¬ 
ing  their  own  picking.  Some  of  them 
made  a  good  thing  of  it  by  just  pulling 
off  the  cherries  without  the  stems  and 
then  measuring  by  the  basket.  But  here 
comes  little  Bose  to  tell  me  dinner  is 
re  a  dy — and  we  have  a  wonderful  cherry 
pie  as  part  of  it !  Yes,  little  Bose  is 
here — this  time  for  a  visit.  She’s  grow¬ 
ing,  but  will  never  be  very  large,  I 
imagine.  You  may  imagine  that  it  seems 
lilie  a  pleasant  memory  of  old  times  to 
see  her  dancing  about  once  more.  There’s 
a  new  member  of  the  family,  too,  a  little 
brown  dog.  No  one  knows  where  he 
came  from.  He  just  appeared  one  day. 
I  was  hoeing  strawberries.  The  day  was 
hot  and  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to 
straighten  my  back.  There,  right  behind 
me  gtood  the  little  dog,  wagging  his  tail 
and  trying  his  best  to  show  affection. 
What  breed?  Nearly  everything  I 
imagine  with  hound  predominating.  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  have  driven  liim  away 
at  once,  but  we  debated  it  a  few  days 
and  now  he  seems  to  have  made  a  place 
for  himself  in  the  family.  Needless  to 
say  the  children  all  voted  for  him. 

u.  w.  c. 


Children  and  Pets 

Something  there  is  about  a  small  boy 
that  needs  a  pet.  And,  if  parents  would 
but  realize  it,  the  keeping  of  a  pet  can 
teach  a  child  more  wholesome  lessons 
than  hours  of  preaching  can  instill  in 
him.  Besponsibility,  thoughtfulness  and 
kindness  develop  naturally  when  a  child 
knows  that  something  dumb  and  helpless 
is  dependent  upon  him.  There  is  noth¬ 


ing  like  the  ownership  of  a  pet  to  over¬ 
come  quickly  that  curious  tendency  to 
be  cruel  which  little  children-  sometimes 
evince. 

Innumerable  incidents  in  Amy  Steed- 
man’s  “When  They  Were  Children,”  an 
excellent  collection  of  biographical  ma¬ 
terial  for  children,  show  that  pets  and 
animals  have  been  the  companions  in 
childhood  of  many  of  those  whose  later 
lives  contributed  much  to  the  world's 
good.  The  story  is  told  that  Bosa  Bon- 
heur’s  studio,  while  she  was  still  little 
more  than  a  child,  was  a  veritable 
Noah's  Ark.  At  one  time  canaries,  a 
i-abbit,  a  fowl,  a  duck,  a  squirrel,  a  mon¬ 
key  and  a  goat  shared  it  with  •her.  It 
was  a  squirrel  who  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  when  he  developed  the  annoying 
habit  of  gnawing  the  picture  cords  and 
letting  the  heavy  canvases  down  unex¬ 
pectedly  and  dangerously. 

George  Stephenson,  famed  as  the 
“founder  of  railways,”  throughout  his 
boyhood  captured  and  tamed  blackbirds. 
These  -lived  in  his  home  in  perfect  free¬ 
dom.  They  would  leave  him  to  rear 
their  families,  but  when  .their  domestic 
duties  were  over  they  would  return  to 
make  their  homes  with  him  again. 

Bobert  Browning  loved  anything  alive 
— a  love  which  his  mother  shared — and 
together  they  made  their  garden  a  per¬ 
fect  menagerie  where  anything  that  need¬ 
ed  a  home  was  welcome..  On  one  occasion 
small  Bobert  refused  absolutely  to  take 
a  dose  of  medicine  unless  his  mother 
would  give  him  a  speckled  frog.  Being 
too  sick  at  the  moment,  probably,  to 
spank,  his  mother  went  out  into  the 
dark,  wet  garden  and  groped  about  in  the 
strawberry  beds  until  she  found  one. 

Surely  no  story  of  the  later  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Florence  Nightingale  is  'more 
appealing  than  that  of  the  shepherd  dog 
whose  life  she  saved.  The  dog,  badly 
injured,  was  left  in  a  hut  on  the  moor 
until  his  master  could  return  at  night 
and  put  him  out  of  his  misery.  In  some 
way  the  small  girl  heard  of  it.  She  dis¬ 
covered  that  no  bones  were  broken  and 
worked  unceasingly '  the  entire  day  put¬ 
ting  on  compresses  which  she  made  by 
tearing  up  a  smock  and  wet  in  water 
heated  over  an  open  fire.  When  his  mas¬ 
ter  returned  at  night  the  patient  was 
out  of  danger. 

Boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  city  are 
having  fewer  and  fewer  opportunities  to 
keep  pets.  As  apartments  replace  homes 
with  yards,  and  city  restrictions  become 
more  drastic,  children  are  being  deprived 
of  all  chance  to  know  animals  except  as 
seen  through  the  bars  of  cages  in  the 
zoo,  or  on  the  rare  day  .when  the  circus 
comes  to  town.  Even  the  fire  horses  that 
have  made  hundreds  of  hearts  beat  fast¬ 
er  will  soon  be  only  a  memory.  If  this 
situation  were  true  only  in  the  city  it 
could  be  accepted  somewhat  philosophi¬ 
cally.  We  all  grant  that  no  child  can  be 
brought  up  properly  in  the  city  where 
every  advantage  is  so  dearly  paid  for. 
But  is  it  not  true  tliaj  to  a  large  extent 
even  country  boys  and  girls  know  less 
about  animals  than  formerly  ?  Gone  is 
the  day  when  everybody  kept  a  cow.  Farm 
machinery  is  developing  so  rapidly  that 
the  passing  of  the  horse  seems  alarming¬ 
ly  near.  Even  chickens,  unless  raised  in 
incubators,  fed  by  formula  and  labelled 
“■broilers,”  have  an  apologetic  air  about 
them  as  df  not  too  sure  of  their  status 
in  farm  society.  Generalizations  are  al¬ 
ways  dangerous,  to  be  sure,  and  condi¬ 
tions  vary  widely  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  but  it  is  astonishing  to  realize 
in  how  many  localities  this  applies.  And 
with  the  advent  in  the  farmhouse  of  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  hardwood  floors  and  all  of 
the  other  earmarks  of  the  city  home  is 
there  danger  that  country  mothers  may 
copy  their  less  wise  city  sisters,  and 
legislate  against  the  dog  as  well?  Poor 
unhappy  little  country  boys  and  girls  if 
that  time  comes!  They  might  almost  as 
well  be  clattering  along  city  pavements 
if  there  is  to  be  no  dog  rollicking  beside 
them  ! 

There  is  one  substitute  for  the  life  we 
cannot  live  and  the  experiences  we  can¬ 
not  have  which  never  fails  us,  and  that 
substitute  is  to  be  found  in  books.  Among 
the  great  stories  which  are  so  real  and 
genuine  that  they  have  a  never-ending 
appeal  for  girls  and  boys  are  certain  ani¬ 
mal  stories.  Some  of  these  are  stories 
of  domestic  animals,  or  pets  such  as  any 
child  might  have  to  love  and  to  care 
for.  Others  are  stories  of  less  familiar 
animals,  of  elephants,  wolves  and  pan¬ 
thers,  and  of  strange  friendships-  which 
m<en  have  formed  with  them.  And  for 
those  with  the  tastes  of  the  naturalist 
are  studies  of  .wild  life  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  These  are  books  which  children 
should  know.  They  are  books-  which  old¬ 
er  members  of  the  family  will  read  after 
the  children  are  in  bed  and  find  equally 
absorbing.  Such  books  as  these  provide 
us  with  the  means  to  supplement  our 
own  limited  experiences.  They  can  give 
to  every  child  a  pony  to  ride  and  a  dog 
to  love.  They  can  give  to  each  of  us  a 
forest  or  a  wilderness  to  tramp  and  ex¬ 
plore  for  some  stranger,  wilder  pet. 

Some  Animal’  Stories  for  Tattle  Chil¬ 
dren. — Charlie  and  His  Kitten  Topsy, 
Maxwell ;  Charlie  and  His  Puppy  Bingo, 
Maxwell ;  Prince  and  Hover  of  Cloverfield 
Farm,  Orton;  Little  Lucia  and  Her  Pup¬ 
py,  Bobinson ;  Memoirs  of  a  Donkey, 
Segur. 

For  Children  Eight  to  Twelve. — Shasta 
of  the  Wolves  (an  Indian  boy  adopted 
and  reared  by  wolves),  Baker;  “Jimmie” 
(the  story  of  a  ’black -bear  cub),  Baynes; 
The  Sprite,  (true  stories  of  Mr.  Baynes' 
(Continued  on  Page  1071) 


The  picture  shows  a  “rabbit-tailed”  lamb  owned  by  J.  F.  Miller  of  Indiana.  It  is  a 
purebred  Dorset,  born  with  the  tail  just  as  it  appears  in  the  picture.  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  advantage — having  a  breed  or  strain  of  sheep  which  would  require  no  dock¬ 
ing.  At  the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station  efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  a 
short-tailed  or  tailless  family  of  sheep,  and  this  lamb  may  go  to  help  in  its  development. 
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Market  News  and 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
'  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

During  the  months  of  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  nearby  produce  predominates  on  the 
Philadelphia  wholesale  market.  This  is 
especially  true  of  vegetables,  certain 
types  of  which  are  produced  in  abun¬ 
dance  on  the  light  soils  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  while  those  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  the  heavier  soils  are 
grown  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  other  nearby  States.  Such  com¬ 
modities  as  cantaloupes,  peaches,  water¬ 
melons,  table  grapes,  .pears,  etc.,  make  up 
,a  considerable  volume  of  the  carlot  re¬ 
ceipts  during  these  months.  Carlot  po¬ 
tato  receipts  are  heavy  from  Southern 
States  during  the  month  of  July,  also 
peaches,  but  by  August  New  Jersey  is 
the  main  source  of  supply  for  these  com¬ 
modities.  New!  York  State  begins  to 
come  in  by  August  with  such  crops  as 
have  passed  the  season  in  nearby  States, 
including  peas,  a  little  cabbage  and  cel¬ 
ery,  lettuce,  some  onions,  etc.,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  which  increases  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances  and  market  conditions  warrant. 
The  tomato  market  has  been  unsettled ; 
Southern  States,  Mississippi  especially, 
shipped  rather  heavily  until  the  middle 
of  July  or  later,  when  the  nearby  offer¬ 
ings  sold  at  such  low  figures  as  to  make 
it  unprofitable  for  the  southern  districts 
to  ship.  However,  prices  advanced  on 
New  Jersey  stock  under  light  offerings 
to  about  $2  per  20-quart  basket  and  the 
southern  stock  again  came  in  and  helped 
to  break  the  market.  New  Jersey  toma¬ 
toes  declining  to  about  $1  per  %-bu. 
basket.  New  York  State  peas  dropped 
during  the  week  to  $1.50  a  bushel  and 
Big  Boston  lettuce  from  the  same  State 
has  been  selling  at  low  prices,  25  to  75c 
a  crate  of  two  dozen  heads.  California 
Iceberg  type  of  lettuce  worked  out  at  $5 
a  crate  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  Lima 
beans  dropped  to  $2  to  $2.50  a  bushel, 
but  eggplant  have  been  selling  as  high 
as  $3.50  per  Florida  crate  or  a  %-bu. 
basket.  The  string  bean  market  broke 
very  quickly  after  the  nearby  string  beans 
commenced  to  arrive.  The  season,  at 
first  retarded  due  to  cool  weather,  ar¬ 
rived  with  a  rush.  The  market  has  been 
demoralized  to  the  extent  that  some  grow¬ 
ers  plowed  under  their  crop.  Cucumbers 
sold  at  $1  a  bushel.  Carrots  were  a 
much  better  crop  for  the  producer,  this 
season,  than  beets,  the  former  bringing 
higher  prices  consistently,  beets  selling 
during  the  week  at  from  1  to  3c  a  bunch 
and  carrots  3  to  5c  a  bunch.  Potatoes 
moved  slowly  but  the  market  held  fairly 
steady  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  a  barrel  for  East¬ 
ern  Shore,  Va.,  stock.  Peak  movement 
has  passed  in  Virginia  and  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  crop  will  begin  moving  in  carlots 
about  the  last  week  in  July. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  showed  a  little  im¬ 
provement  as  strictly  fine  eggs  were 
scarce.  Fresh  extra  firsts  sold  up  to 
32%c  a  dozen  and  firsts  averaged  30c, 
and  undergrades  which  were  very  dull 
ranged  downward  to  26c  a  dozen.  Fancy 
eggs  put  up  in  cartons,  which  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  candled  fresh  eggs,  were 
quoted  34  to  39c. 

Live  poultry  has  been  moving  slowly 
and  price  tendencies  were  downward. 
While  colored  fowl  sold  at  about  the  same 
price  as  reported  two  weeks  ago,  32  to 
33c  per  lb  for  the  best  stock,  values  be¬ 
tween  Leghorns  and  other  breeds  have 
widened  considerably.  Leghorn  fowl  have 
dropped  3  to  4c  a  lb.,  fancy  bringing  only 
25  to  20c  a  lb.,  ordinary  stock  selling 
generally  23  to  24c  a  lb.  Plymouth  Rock 
broilers  continue  to  sell  up  to  47c  a  lb.  ; 
small  sizes  going  as  low  as  39c,  while  the 
range  on  Rhode  Island  Reds  was  quoted 
2S  to  40e  with  a  few  bringing  45c  a  lb. 
Small  Leghorn  broilers  worked  out  at 
around  27c  with  33c  a  lb.  about  top  price 
for  the  larger-sized  Leghorns.  Fresh 
killed  poultry  held  about  steady  with  dry 
picked,  barreled  packed  fowl  selling  31 
to  32c  for  the  heavier  stock,  3-lb.  sizes 
selling  for  about  2Sc  and  small  sold  as 
low  as  20c  a  lb.  Nearby  ducklings  re¬ 
cently  advanced  to  26c  a  lb.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  amount  to  a  little  more  than 
1,500,000  lbs.  in  Philadelphia,  nearly  800,- 
000  lbs.  less  than  a  year  ago  at  this 
time,  and  reports  from  other  large  mar¬ 
kets  also  show  a  considerable  decrease 
of  stocks  in  the  warehouses  compared 
with  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  have  been  no  important  changes 
in  the  local  hay  market,  but  taking  the 
situation  as  a  whole,  markets  were  gen¬ 
erally  firm.  Pastures  are  short  in  many 
areas  as  the  result  of  insufficient  mois¬ 
ture  and  the  prospects  for  tame  hay  are, 
according-  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  below  those  of  last  year, 
and  this  has  been  a  strengthening  factor 
in  the  market.  Reports  for  July  1  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  crop  of  tame  hay  will  be 
about  77,SQO,0OO  tons  or  about  9,000,000 
tons  less  than  last  year.  Light  yields  are 
in  prospect  in  North  Central  and  North 
Atlantic  States.  In  Philadelphia  there 
were  no  important  price  changes,  No.  2 
Timothy,  the  highest  grade  quoted,  sell¬ 
ing  $26  to  $27  a  ton  and  best  light  clover 
mixed  held  steady  at  $24  to  $25  a  ton. 


Rye  straw  continued  to  sell  at  $18  to 
$19  a  ton  but  wheat  straw  dropped  $1 
to  $14  to  $14.50  a  ton.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c ; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
37c;  smaller,  doz.,  32c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
45c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Asparagus, 
bch,  12c;  beans,  dry,  -lb.,  8c;  beets,  best, 
bch,  ic;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c;  carrots, 
bch.,  7c;  celery,  bch.,  10c;  cherries,  qt., 
loc;  horseradish,  jar,  15c;  roots,  lb., 
10c;  lettuce,  bch,  5c;  onions,  lb.,  5c; 
green,  bch,  5c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  peppers, 
doz.,  30c  ;  potatoes,  old,  bu.,  $2.40 ;  new, 
pk.,  60c;  medium  size,  .pk.,  45c;  radishes, 
bch,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c;  spinach, 
pk.,  25c;  salsify,  bch,  12%c;  strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  25c j  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  green 
peas,  3  qts.,  25c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  12%c; 
string  beans,  qt.,  12%c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c; 
light,  lb.,  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  ISc; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
40c;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  37c;  broil¬ 
ers,  lb.,  45c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb., 
35c. 

Meats.  —  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced,  lb.,  40c;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c  ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  por¬ 
terhouse,  lb.,  35c ;  round  steak,  lb.,  28c ; 
sirloin,  lb.,  30e ;  native  beef  5c  per  lb. 
less;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  side  pork,  lb., 
25c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c;  veal  steak, 
lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c;  veal  cut¬ 
let,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  35c;  dressed,  50c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  dressed,  45 
to  50c;  broilers_,  live,  lb.,  28  to  40c; 
dressed,  60  to  65c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  55c;  squabs,  pair.  75 
to  SOc ;  butter,  lb.,  50  .to  55c ;  eggs,  whole¬ 
sale,  32c;  retail,  35  to  40c;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  40c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  doz. 
bclis,  35  to  40c ;  beans,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
beets,  bu.,  $1.50;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
70c  to  $1 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  45  to  SOc ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $2 ;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  $1.50  to  $1.65 ;  cucumbers,  h.h., 
doz.,  SOc  to  $1 ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ; 
cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to  5c ; 
romaine,  box,  SOc ;  Boston  lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  SOc ;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  30c ;  po¬ 
tatoes.  old  crop,  bu.,  81.50  to  $2 ;  new, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  peas,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20c;  rhubarb,  doz., 
25  to  30c  ;  Summer  squash,  doz.  $1.75 ; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  25c ;  qt.,  25c. 

Fruits. — Cherries,  qt.,  10c ;  crate,  $3 
to  $5 ;  currants,  qt.,  ISc ;  gooseberries, 
qt.,  IScj  strawberries,  qt.,  15  to  20c ; 
crate,  $5  to  $9;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  SOc. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressel,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
ISc;  heavy,  lb.,  14c;  veal,  dressed,  lb., 
13  to  18c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $17 
to  $1S ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs,  90c 
to  $1 ;  beans,  wax,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
green,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  beets,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  75 
to  SOc ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.  25  to  SOc ; 
cucumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
green  onions,  seed,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ; 
green  peas,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  kohlrabi, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  40c ;  lettuce,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  25c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.30;  radishes,  100  bchs, 
50  to  75c  ;  doz.  bchs,  10  to  12c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  35  to  40c ;  squash,  yellow,  doz.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  tomatoes,  h.li.,  12-lb.  bskt., 
$2.75  to  $3. 

Fruit. — Cherries,  white  sweet,  lb.,  7 
to  8c ;  black  sweet,  lb.,  7  to  Sc ;  red 
sweet,  lb..  6  to  7c;  red  sour,  lb.,  5  to  6c  ; 
strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $7  to  $8 ;  qt., 
22  to  25c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  30  to  32c; 
stags,  lb.,  2S  to  30c;  fowls.,  lb.,  32  to 
33c ;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  ducks,  lb., 
30  to  32c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
30  to  32c ;  doz.,  33  to  35c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Sugar. — Strained 
clover,  in  jars,  22  to  23c;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c;  5-lb.  pajls,  $1.10;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pails.  75c;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4  ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

July  22,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  July :  Class  1,  3-per-cent 
test,  $2.75  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.68 
plus  differentials ;  Class  2B,  $1.93 ;  Class 
2C,  $1.88;  Classes  3A  and  SB,  $1.80; 
Class  3C,  $1.70. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.70 ;  Class  2, 
$1.90;  Class  3A,  $1.S0;  Class  3B,  $1.S0. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.4iy2@$0.42 

Extra,  92  score . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.41 

.37%  @ 

.40% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .35  @ 

.36% 

Lower  grades  . 

.34  @ 

.34  % 

Ladles  . 

.36 

Packing  stock  . 

.28  @ 

.29 

Centralized  . 

.35  @ 

.39% 

Renovated  . 

.36%  @ 

.37 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.43  @ 

.43% 

Extra  . 

.42  @ 

•42% 

Firsts  . 

.41 

Seconds  . 

CHEESE 

.36%  @ 

.38 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  _ $0.23  @$0.23% 

Young  America,  fresh  ..  .21% @  .22% 

Daisies,  singles . 21  %@  .22 


EGGS 


Nearby  hennery,  white.  . 

$0.43 

@$0.45 

Average  extras  . 

.40 

@ 

.42 

Extra  firsts  . 

.36 

@ 

.38 

Firsts  . 

.34 

@ 

.35 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

.34 

@ 

•41% 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 
Gathered,  best  . 

.38 

@ 

.40 

.33 

@ 

.34 

Common  to  good . 

.27 

@ 

.31 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 


$0.24  @$0.26 
.32  @  .38 

.18 

.23  @  .27 

.13 @  .15 

.22 


DRESSED  POULTRY  . 


Chickens,  best  . $0.38@$0.40 

Fair  to  good . 30@  .35 

Broilers  . 30@  .42 

Roosters  . 18@  .21 

Ducks  . 25@  .26 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 55@  .60 

Dark,  doz . 2.50@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.25  @  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 15 @  .17 

Culls  . 11@  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $6.75@$S.00 

Bulls  .  5.75@  6.40 

Cows  .  3.30@  5.00 

Calves,  best  . 14. 00@  16.00 

Culls  .  8.50@  12.00 

Hogs . 11.40@15.25 

Sheep .  5.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@15.75 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.  Star  . $0.50@$3.00 

Transparent  . 25  @  1.75 

Mixed  kinds  . 25@  1.50 

Strawberries,  Oswego . 15@  .27 

Muskmelons,  Cal.,  bu . 1.50@  3.25 

Watermelons,  carload  .  .  . .  175.00@325.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 0o@  .18 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15@  .28 

Raspberries,  pt . 05@  .12 

Cherries,  qt . 10@  .22 

Peaches,  Ga.,  6-bskt.  crate. .  1.00@  2.25 

Bu.  bskt . 75  @  2.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50@$1.00 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  1.25 

Carrots,  bu .  1.50#  2.75 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  .  1.00@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.35@  2.25 

Sweet  corn,  2-bu.  bag  .  1.50@  5.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  2.00@  3.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 5.00@  9.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00@  6.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00@  4.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 35@  1.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate  . .  5.50@  6.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40@  .90 

Onions,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Parsley,  bu . 1.00@  1.25 

Peas,  bu . 60#  1.75 

Pepners,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 50@  1.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 1.00@  3.00 

Romaine,  bu . 25@  .60 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Squash,  bu . 50@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00@  2.00 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  1.00#  4.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.00@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Norfolk,  bbl . $1.00@$3.50 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . 1.00@  3.50 

Carolina,  bbl .  2.00@  3.25 

I/ong  Island,  bbl . 3.50@  3.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  3.00@  5.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $29.00@30.00 

No.  2  .  27.00@28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@25.00 

Clover  mixed  .  23.00@27.00 

Straw,  rye  .  25.00  @26.00 


GRAIN 


N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.59% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  .  1.61% 

1  dark,  Spring  .  2.01% 

No.  2  yellow .  1.00% 

3  yellow . 98% 

No.  2  white  . 52% 


No. 
Corn, 
No. 
Oats, 
Rye  . . 
Barley 


1-17% 
.90 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt .  .10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . .10 


Certified,  qt.  . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb. 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Spinach,  lb . . 

Apples,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb . 

Muskmelons,  each 

Peaches,  doz . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Cherries,  lb . 


.28 

.17 

.10 

90 

$0.50@$0.52 

.35@ 

.40 

.50@ 

.52 

•35@ 

.40 

.45 

.50@ 

.55 

•40@ 

.42 

.03  @ 

.04 

.07@ 

.08 

.04  @ 

.07 

.05@ 

.10 

.03  @ 

.05 

.04  @ 

.08 

•05@ 

.06 

•10@ 

.15 

.06 

.60 

■06@ 

.10 

•io@ 

.15 

•20@ 

.30 

.30  @ 

.40 

.15  @ 

.23 

.25 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets,  for  week  ending  July  17,  1926. 

Market,  extremely  dull,  few  buyers 
present.  Beef  steers  with  week’s  de¬ 
cline  ;  compared  with  week  ago,  25  to 
50c  lower ;  best  kinds  showing  medium 
decline;  top,  $9.75 ;  bulk  of  sales,  $8.75 
to  $9.-0.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  canners 
sharing  decline;  most  sales  25c  lower. 
Stockers  and  feeders  in  liberal  supply ; 
country  demand  narrow,  tending  weaker  • 
bulk  of  sales,  $5.75  to  $6.75.  Calves] 
demand,  light;  top  vealers, 
$14.o0.  Hogs,  no  receipts. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  July  17, 
1926 ;  Cattle,  77  cars  ;  25  from  St.  Paul, 
20  St  Louis,  9  Pennsylvania,  7  West 
V  lrginia,  5  Virginia,  2  Ohio,  2  Kentucky, 
1  Chicago,  1  Pittsburgh,  1  Kansas  City, 
1  Canada,  1  Maryland,  1  Indiana,  1 
Texas;  containing  2,201  head;  1,096 
head  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle,  3,297  head, 
407  calves,  42  sheep.  Compared  with 
previous  week:  Cattle,  63  cars,  contain¬ 
ing  1,716  head,  1,371  head  trucked  in ; 
total  cattle,  3,087  head,  372  calves,  295 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 


Steers.  —  Choice  to  prime,  $9.50  to 
$9.  <5;  good  to  choice,  $9 .to  $9.50;  fair  to 
good,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  medium  to  fair,  $8 
to  $8.50 ;  common  to  medium,  $7.25  to  $8. 

Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $7.25  to  $8 ; 
fair  to  good,  $6.50  to  $7.25 ;  medium  to 
fair,  $6  to  $6.50;  common  to  medium. 
$5  to  $6. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $S  to  $S.50; 
good  to^  choice.  $J.50  to  $S ;  medium  to 
good,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  common  to  medium. 
$5  to  $6.60. 

C9WS. — Good  to  choice,  $5.75  to  $7; 
medium  to  good,  $4.50  to  $5.75 ;  common 
to  medium,  $4  to  $4.50;  canners  and 
cutters,  $2.75  to  $4. 

Stocker  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $6.75 
to  $7.50;  fair  to  good,  $6.25  to  $6.75; 
medium  to  fair,  $5.50  to  $6.25;  common 
to  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Calves.  —  Good  to  choice,  $13.50  to 
$14.50 ;  medium,  $10  to  $13.50 ;  common, 
$5  to  $10. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.50  to  $14.75;  mediumweights,  150  to 
200  lbs.,  $14.75  to  $15.75 ;  lightweights, 
100  to  150  lbs.,  $15  to  $15.75 ;  rough 
stock,  $10.75  to  $13.50. 


GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Old  and  new 
milling  wheat,  bu.,  $1.28 ;  corn,  SOc ;  hay, 
baled,  Timothy,  ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  straw, 
$9  to  $10. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds — (Cash  at  ware¬ 
house )  .—Bran,  ton,  $34.50  to  $35.50; 
shorts,  $35.50  to  $36.50 ;  hominy,  $37  to 
$38 ;  middlings,  $41  to  $42 ;  linseed, 
$57.50  to  $58.50 ;  gluten,  $45  to  $46 ; 
ground  oats,  $38.50  to  $39.50 ;  cottonseed, 
41  per  cent,  $45  to  $46 ;  dairy  feed,  16 
per  cent,  $34  to  $35;  18  per  cent,  $38 
to  $39 ;  20  per  cent,  $42  to  $43 ;  24  per 
cent,  $45  to  $46 ;  25  per  cent,  $48  to 
$49;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $43  to  $44. 


Widow’s  Inheritance  in  Ohio 

If  a  man  and  his  wife  hold  joint  deed, 
also  hold  a  mortgage  and  investments  in 
other  things  jointly,  but  he  has  bonds 
which  he  holds  alone,  if  he  should  die 
without  a  will  and  no  children,  what 
would  the  wife  receive?  b. 

Ohio. 

A  widow  is  entitled,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  to  the  following  ex¬ 
empt  property :  Household  goods,  live 
stock,  tools,  implements,  and  utensils  to 
be  selected  by  the  widow,  not  exceeding 
$500  in  value,  or  if  there  be  no  such  per¬ 
sonal  property  then  $500  in  money;  all 
the  wearing  apparel,  relics  and  heirlooms 
of  the  family,  ornaments,  pictures  and 
books  to  be  selected  by  the  widow  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $200  in  value.  An  allowance 
may  be  made  to  a  widow  and  children  un¬ 
der  15  years,  of  provisions  and  property 
to  provide  further  support  for  12  months 
from  the  death  of  the  decedent.  n.  t. 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


JUST  as  we  expected,  we  find  it  about  as  hard  to 
get  an  answer  about  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  from  our  neighbor,  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  as  it  is  to  get  yes  or  no  from  the  Hon.  Silas 
L.  Strivings.  We  asked  our  neighbor  to  name  the 
people  “who  are  using  these  school  funds  illegally, 
or  who  are  scheming  to  make  jobs  or  pay  salaries.” 
Thus  far  the  only  attempt  at  an  answer  is  this: 

Because  of  the  propaganda  and  misrepresentation 
made  by  the  self-appointed,  job-seeking  officers  of  the 
so-called  Rural  School  Improvement  Association,  it 
has  been  made  to  appear  that  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  forcing  consolidation  under  the  new  school 
laws  upon  districts  that,  do  not  want  it. 

Leaving  out  this  childish  talk  about  propaganda 
and  misrepresentation  will  our  neighbor  answer  the 
question?  We  will  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  by 
printing  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society.  Here  they  are: 

President,  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  R.  1,  Amsterdam ; 
vice-president,  J.  L.  Craig,  Canastota ;  secretary, 
A.  I).  Ostrander,  Knowlesville ;  assistant  secretary, 
Ward  Fidler,  R.  4,  Del  an  son ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  I). 
Converse,  Clifton  Springs.  Executive  committee, 
F.  B.  Fillmore,  R.  2,  Fayetteville;  S.  D.  Anderson, 
Macedon  ;  J.  T.  McNair,  Dansville. 

Now  will  our  neighbor  be  good  enough  to  walk 
right  up  on  the  platform  and  tell  the  world  which 
of  these  people  are  “self-appointed,  job-seeking  of¬ 
ficers”  who  are  scattering  “propaganda  and  mis¬ 
representation?”  I>o  not  sit  back  making  faces  and 
calling  names,  but  come  right  up  to  the  front  and 
display  the  goods  if  you  have  any  ! 

* 

N  a  book  entitled  “A  Woman  of  Fifty,”  by  Mrs. 
Rlieta  Childe  Dorr,  the  following  statement  is 
found : 

In  Finland,  in  the  early  GO’s,  when  a  universal  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  was  established  and  the  Diet  hinted 
that  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive,  it  was  argued  that 
if  Finland  could  educate  only  half  its  children  it  had 
better  educate  the  girls.  They  would  teach  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  in  a  generation  or  two  a  literate  Finland 
would  be  assured.  It  sounded  like  sound  reasoning 
to  me. 

And  it  does  to  us  after  many  years  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  “experiment.”  For  it  must  be  said  that  the 
usual  higher  education  of  a  child  is  an  experiment 
and  a  rather  serious  one  at  that.  As  between  the 
two,  if  looking  for  far-reaching  results,  we  would 
educate  the  girls  first  of  all,  and  let  the  boys  take 
their  chances  if  there  was  not  enough  money  in  the 
family  treasury  to  provide  for  all  of  them.  The 
average  boy  today  at  the  ordinary  college,  and  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  literary  colleges,  will  generally  tell 
you  that  he  cares  more  for  the  habits  and  associa¬ 
tions  he  picks  up  than  for  what  he  learns  from  the 
college  course.  Of  course  we  are  not  speaking  of 
the  small  proportion  of  boys  who  are  natural  stu¬ 
dents  and  go  through  college  “under  their  own 
steam”  generated  by  the  fires  of  ambition.  Such 
boys  may  well  be  educated  at  any  cost,  but  most 
children  are  sent  to  college  because  some  fond  and 
foolish  parent  thinks  that  is  the  common  habit  of 
life.  We  might  send  the  girls,  but  sending  a  boy  to 
get  rid  of  him  or  because  others  do  it  is  the  poorest 
sort  of  business. 

* 

ON.  Webb  A.  Joiner  of  Attica  has  represented 
Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Legislature  for  the 
past  six  years.  Mr.  Joiner  is  a  farmer,  and  has 
proved  an  honest  and  faithful  representative.  He 
introduced  and  worked  for  the  now  famous  school 
bill  which  carries  his  name,  and  did  the  best  he 
could  for  it.  This  bill  was  buried  in  the  Assembly 
committee  on  education  through  no  fault  of  Mr. 
Joiner.  He  is  a  useful  man,  and  should  be  kept  at 
Albany.  Everyone  knows  that  the  men  who  come 
back  year  after  year  are  more  influential  than  new 


men  who  must  have  a  year  or  two  of  service  before 
they  can  learn  the  ropes.  Mr.  Joiner  is  a  candidate 
for  re-election,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  all  our 
friends  will  support  him.  If  he  goes  back  to  Al¬ 
bany  he  will  take  up  the  school  bill  once  more — 
with  a  far  better  chance  of  putting  it  through.  There 
is  no  greater  issue  before  the  country  people  of  New 
York  today  than  this  one  of  home  rule  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  school.  They  must  rise  to  the  occasion  if 
they  expect  to  have  any  local  rights  left.  The  con¬ 
test  over  Mr.  Joiner's  nomination  presents  the  is¬ 
sue  squarely  to  the  voters  of  Wyoming  County. 

* 

AT  the  field  day  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Dr.  J.  M.  Thomas  of  Rutgers 
University,  gave  a  very  thoughtful  address  on  the 
older  agricultural  teaching  and  the  attitude  of  farm¬ 
ers  toward  the  colleges: 

He  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  colleges  that  have  done 
most  of  the  changing.  In  the  early  days  many  of  the 
agricultural  professors  were  scientists  who  could  de¬ 
scribe  the  origin  of  a  soil,  explain  how  a  plant  absoibs 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  or  show  the  relationship 
between  the  skeleton  of  a  horse  and  of  a  man,  without 
being  able  to  give  farmers  any  usable  information. 
These  were  the  “book  professors”  of  the  old  days  and 
because  they  took  themselves  so  seriously  they  were 
taken  humorously  by  farmers. 

Now  the  writer  of  this  entered  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  in  1S79.  On  reading  the  above  com¬ 
ment  our  first  thought  was  to  get  the  viewpoint  of 
some  of  our  old  professors.  When  we  come  to  think 
of  it  we  find  they  have  long  since  passed  away.  As 
we  remember  them  very  few  could  be  called  scien¬ 
tists.  They  were  for  the  most  part  plain  men  mostly 
self-educated  and  mostly  raised  among  the  hard 
conditions  of  pioneer  life.  The  text  books  on  agri¬ 
culture  at  that  time  were  crude  and  simple.  The 
word  bacteria,  for  example,  was  never  heard  in 
college  at  that  time.  These  plain  men  had  not  only 
to  teach  their  students  the  elements  of  agricultural 
science,  but  they  were  obliged  to  lay  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  farm  educational  practice.  While  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  they  gave  us  much  of  what  the 
world  now  calls  science,  they  gave  us  sound  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  an  example  of  strong,  rugged  char¬ 
acter  which  was  the  finest  part  of  the  college  course. 
It  was  that  strong  homely  personal  character  which 
made  the  agricultural  college  a  power  in  those  days. 
As  we  recall  it  the  situation  was  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse  of  what  Dr.  Thomas  points  out.  Our  old  pro¬ 
fessors  never  got  out  over  their  heads  in  science. 
That  practice  came  with  a  younger  generation — 
some  20  years  later,  at  a  period  when  farm  educa¬ 
tion  resembled  an  overgrown  boy,  all  elbows  and 
joints,  who  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do  and  yet 
lacked  the  power  of  expression  needed  to  tell  it 
properly.  Now  our  colleges  seem  in  many  cases  to 
have  reached  the  conviction  that  science  is  the 
leader  and  practice  the  follower.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  practice  should  go  ahead  and  science 
should  -be  willing  to  follow  and  pick  up  the  chips. 

* 

LAST  week  we  gave  a  short  account  of  the  plan 
of  dusting  poison  over  cotton  fields  from  air¬ 
planes.  This  work  is  certainly  being  done,  but  there 
are  limitations.  It  will  be  necessary  to  secure  at 
least  5,000  acres  in  one  unit  to  make  an  airplane 
pay.  It  is  not  a  business  for  small  farms.  A  group 
of  farmers  in  one  community  must  be  secured.  This 
gives  another  argument  for  co-operation.  We  think 
the  plan  will  grow  in  sections  where  there  are  very 
large  cotton  fields  or  orchards,  but  it  is  not  a  busi¬ 
ness  for  small  operators.  It  will  in  time  find  its 
place,  and  is  one  of  the  things  which  will  go  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  farm  operations. 

* 

MANY  an  eastern  farmer  grows  oats  and  goes 
to  the  expense  of  having  them  bound,  thrashed 
and  handled.  The  straw  is  of  very  little  feeding 
value,  and  the  average  yield  is  so  light  that  we 
think  it  doubtful  if  there  is  ever  any  profit  in  the 
business.  We  think  in  90  per  cent  of  cases  the 
thrashed  oats  could  be  bought  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  home  grown.  If,  however,  the  oats 
can  be  cut  green  and  cured  as  hay  the  crop  will 
be  profitable.  This  saves  the  cost  of  thrashing  and 
saves  the  feeding  value  of  the  straw — for  when 
well  cured  the  oat  stems  will  be  eaten  like  hay.  On 
most  of  our  eastern  farms  we  think  this  is  the  most 
profitable  way  to  handle  oats.  One  objection  is 
that  in  many  barns  the  rats  work  into  the  haymows 
and  eat  off  much  of  the  grain.  One  remedy  for 
this  is  to  feed  out  the  oat  hay  early.  Another  grass 
that  might  well  be  grown  freely  is  Red-top.  In 
New  England  you  will  often  see  acres  of  grass  land 
as  red  as  sorrel.  In  that  section  the  Red-top  is  much 
like  sorrel  in  indicating  an  acid  soil.  It  will  often 
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grow  well  where  Timothy  gives  only  a  scattering 
yield.  In  our  section  we  always  mix  the  two  when 
seeding.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  the  “grass  man,”  used  to 
claim  that  the  fine  Red-top  growing  in  the  Timothy 
would  add  a  ton  to  the  total  yield.  While  hay  buy¬ 
ers  do  not  want  Red-top  it  is  one  of  the  best  for 
feeding  on  the  farm. 

* 

IF  a  farmer  has  a  spare  dollar  and  it  goes  into 
the  mortgage  payment  or  to  pay  for  farm  land 
drainage  then  the  farm  situation  has  been  improved 
to  the  extent  of  the  dollar's  worth,  but  if  it  goes  to 
pay  taxes  that  ought  not  to  have  been  levied  and 
is  soaked  up  to  pay  for  showy  public  buildings,  over¬ 
salaried  officers  or  improvements  that  give  no  real 
return,  then  the  farm  situation  is  that  much  worse. 
One  of  ithe  most  sure  and  clean-cut  methods  of  farm 
relief  is  to  trim  down  the  local  taxes.  It  is  not 
reasonable  for  poor  sections  to  expect  to  have  every¬ 
thing  that  rich  districts  can  afford.  A  good  talker 
who  sees  a  job  coming  among  the  results  can  argue 
an  over-taxed  district  into  building  a  big  school- 
house  in  the  woods  with  nothing  but  cheap  frame 
cottages  .within  a  mile,  or  he  can  secure  a  100-ft. 
concrete  road  past  his  own  house  to  Smitliville.  In 
all  these  local  matters  a  determined  tax-paying 
farmer  and  his  friends  can  do  something  to  check 
the  disposition  to  vote  money  away  lavishly.  Why 
let  the  “have-nots”  vote  away  the  savings  of  the 
“haves?"’  Local  taxes  are  a  weak  point  in  the  sit¬ 
uation.  National  expenses  have  been  pared  down 
somewhat,  but  the  real  burden  anyway  has  been  laid 
on  the  farmer’s  back  by  the  folks  near  home  who 
are  responsible  for  high  local  taxes. 

5k 

IT  may  seem  strange  to  you,  hut  we  have  had  at 
least  25  cases  of  trouble  between  neighbors  caused 
by  a  barking  dog.  There  is  usually  an  invalid  or 
some  late  sleeper  in  one  family  and  a  dog  much  in¬ 
terested  in  his  own  voice  in  another.  The  dog's 
musical  efforts  are  not  appreciated,  and  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  tender  eardrums  brings  suit  for  dam¬ 
ages  on  the  ground  that  the  dog  owner  is  harbor¬ 
ing  a  nuisance !  The  same  thing  has  occurred  over 
roosters  which  “proclaim  the  rising  morn,”  or  cattle 
which  bawl  with  happiness  as  they  go  out  to  pas¬ 
ture.  A  case  was  recently  tried  in  this  city  where 
a  man  rented  an  apartment  and  left  before  his  lease 
was  out  because  another  tenant  was  permitted  to 
keep  a  barking  dog.  It  was  held  that  the  owner  of 
the  house  was  responsible  for  permitting  this  “nuis¬ 
ance.”  The  court  upheld  this  contention,  and  ruled 
that  the  tenant  was  justified  in  breaking  his  lease 
under  the  circumstances,  which  all  goes  to  show  that 
while  deafness  is  usually  considered  an  affliction 
it  may  be  at  times  a  comfort  and  advantage  1  “Life  is 
full  of  compensations.” 

5k 

HERE  was  a  recent  lawsuit  over  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  right  to  tax  Liberty  bonds  when  they  are 
used  to  pay  salaries.  A  Philadelphia  man  was  paid 
a  salary  in  bonds  instead  of  cash.  The  government 
claimed  the  right  to  tax  such  bonds  as  they  would 
a  salary  paid  in  cash.  The  court  has  upheld  this 
claim.  It  says  that  exemption  from  taxation  applies 
only  to  principal  and  interest  on  the  bonds.  “If  the 
exemption  were  to  extend  to  all  transactions  in 
which  the  bonds  were  used  in  place  of  cash,  the  tax¬ 
ing  power  of  the  government  would  be  virtually 
paralyzed.”  If  this  were  not  true  it  would  be  a  very 
smart  trick  to  escape  the  income  tax  by  accepting 
such  bonds  in  place  of  cash  for  salaries  or  dividends. 


Brevities 

Good  clean  milk  will  do  more  to  postpone  old  age 
than  any  other  food.  Do  you  want  such  postponement? 

What  has  happened  to  the  potato  beetles  this  sea¬ 
son  ?  Most  of  our  reports  show  they  are  not  up  to  their 
usual  population. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  any  hen  that  turns  up  at 
this  season  with  bright  yellow  beak  and  legs  is  a  drone. 
A  worker  will  lay  this  color  out  before  ►September  1. 

Naming  the  farm  or  house  is  a  good  plan  provided 
you  get  an  appropriate  name.  One  of  our  readers  se¬ 
lected  this  name,  “The  House  With  the  Smiling  Face.” 

How  large  is  a  vitamin?  The  Ohio  College  says 
that  a  Japanese  chemist  obtained  one-thousandth  of  a 
pound  of  vitamin  A  in  one  pound  of  cod  liver  oil.  Small 
but  mighty. 

The  Far  West  uses  a  combined  harvester  and  thrash¬ 
ing  machine.  This  cuts  the  grain,  thrashes  it  and  de¬ 
livers  it  in  bags — all  at  one  operation — but  it  needs 
the  driest  weather. 

Gardening  in  Greenland !  Report  is  that  various 
Danish  ships  brought  as  ballast  to  Greenland  cargoes 
of  soil.  This  soil  has  been  spread  so  that  certain 
flowers  and  vegetables  are  grown.  It  is  an  old  legend 
at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  that  some  of  the  best  gardens 
were  originally  pure  sand.  Soil  from  the  West  Indies 
was  brought  in  and  mixed  with  the  sand  and  thus 
gardens  were  started. 
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Milk  Shipped  in  Tank  Cars 

HE  Borden  Company  lias  started  to  transport 
milk  to  tlie  New  York  market  in  tank  ears. 
These  tanks  hold  24,000  quarts  or  600  cans  of  milk, 
or  about  double  the  capacity  of  a  car  of  40-quart 
cans.  The  milk  is  pumped  into  the  tank  at  the  ship¬ 
ping  station,  and  pumped  from  the  car  tank  to  a 
truck  tank  at  the  railroad  terminal.  Then  it  is 
hauled  to  the  pasteurizing  tank  in  the  city  and 
pumped  again  to  the  tanks  in  the  building  where  it 
is  pasteurized,  cooled  and  bottled. 

The  tanks  are  built  on  the  principle  of  the  ther¬ 
mos  bottle,  and  are  said  to  hold  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  well  on  long  hauls.  The  cost  of  the  tank 
cars  is  about  $16,000,  and  of  the  tank  truck,  $S,500. 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  reduce  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  handling  milk.  They  are  in  use  to 
some  extent  in  the  West,  and  last  Winter  delivered 
Wisconsin  milk  to  pleasure  resorts  in  Florida. 

It  is  early  yet  to  estimate  the  effects  on  milk  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed,  but  benefits  are  not  ap¬ 
parent.  To  make  filling  of  them  convenient  milk 
will  need  to.  be  accumulated  in  large  volume,  and 
the  tendency  will  be  to  require  producers  to  deliver 
at  points  more  distant  than  formerly.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  all  the  pumping  is  going  to  ilnprove  the 
quality  of  the  milk. 

One  thing  is  quite  evident.  They  will  facilitate 
the  .shipment  of  milk  from  far  western  fields,  and 
under  present  conditions  enable  the  dealers  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  maintain  a  surplus  at  all  times  in  the  city. 
In  spite  of  all  the  romancing  about  them  on  the 
surface,  this  means  of  easy  cheap  surplus  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  real  purpose  of  the  investment  in 
them  for  the  New  York  market. 


June  Prices  of  Milk 

NET  cash  prices  for  3-per-cent  milk  for  June 
were :  Pool,  $1.66 ;  Sheffield’s,  $2.125 ;  Modern 
Dairy,  $2.10 ;  Non-pool,  Buffalo,  $2.37 ;  Pool  deduc¬ 
tions,  21.2  cents,  gross,  $1,872. 

The  League  figures  for  June  are  as  follows: 


Class  1  . 114,260,772  X$2.75  =$3,142,171.23 

Class  2A  .  48.321,339  X  1.S3  =  884,280.50 

Class  2B  .  9,516,S81  X  1.93  =  1S3,675.S0 

Class  2C .  3,140.454  X  1.88  =  59.040.53 

Class  3 A  .  42.2S7.702  X  1.S0  =  761.17S.63 

Class  3B .  14,074,858  X  1.S0  =  253,347.44 

Class  3C  .  494,114  X  1.70  =  8,399.93 

Class  4 A .  23,407,910  X  1.41  =  330,051.53 

Class  4B .  7,046,214  X  1.41  =  99,351.61 


262,550,244  $5,721,497.20 

262,550,244  X $1,872=  4,914,940.57 


Unaccounted  for  . $  S06, 556.63 


Compared  with  June,  1925,  there  was  a  loss  of 
1,233  members,  and  a  loss  of  S,43S,774  lbs.  of  milk, 
and  an  increase  of  5  cents  deducted  for  certificates. 

The  item  unaccounted  for  per  100  lbs.  is  30c;  de¬ 
ductions  reported,  16.2  cents;  total,  46.2  cents.  The 
item  unaccounted  for  is  $213,226.S9  more  than  last 
June. 


Controlling  the  Surplus 

From  all  we  are  able  to  learn  from  the  Committee  of 
Eleven,  the  meeting  of  the  dairymen  at  Utica,  and  so 
forth,  there  seems  to  be  no  relief  in  sight  for  the 
farmer. 

To  my  mind  there  is  just  one  way  by  which  to 
check  this  menace  of  surplus  milk,  which  we  country 
people  hear  so  much  about.  I  think  it  could  be  ef¬ 
fected  as  follows :  Make  a  State  law  with  penalty, 
providing  that  no  creamery  or  private  individual  or 
concern  could  ship  fluid  milk  or  cream  into  New  York 
City  without  a  license  from  the  State  of  New  York 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
Further,  that  no  fluid  milk  or  cream  could  enter  the 
city  of  New  York  unless  the  distributor  to  whom  the 
shipments  are  made  holds  a  permit  to  receive  such 
milk  or  cream  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  New 
York  City.  In  this  way  there  is  a  double  check  on 
the  distributor  to  stop  this  “bootleg”  milk  and  cream 
which  has  created  the  large  part  of  our  surplus.  No 
business  concern  of  any  importance  would  consider  it¬ 
self  safe  without  a  double  check  on  its  business.  The 
cheek  in  this  case  would  be  the  license  and  inspection 
by  the  department  of  markets  for  milk  shipped  to  the 
city  and  the  permit  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health. 

Thus  we  have  a  balance  of  power.  It  might  at  first 
thought  look  as  though  the  city  and  State  departments 
woujd  conflict.  Why  should  this  happen?  The  State 
department  would  look  after  the  supply,  while  the  city 
department  would  look  after  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  farms  and  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  cream.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  city  department  vjMd  look  after  the  con¬ 
sumers’  interests  and  see  tha^fto  real  shortage  would 
occur  in  the  supply  of  milk  or  cream  for  any  length  of 
time  to  cause  the  price  of  milk  to  go  too  high. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  would  be  looking  after  the  farmers’  interests 
by  seeing  that  no  milk  was  shipped  from  the  Middle 
West,  thus  creating  this  surplus  of  “bootleg”  milk.  It 
has  become  impossible  for  a  dealer  or  private  individual 
to  go  to  Ohio  or  the  Middle  West  to  buy  a  carload  of 
cows  and  ship  them  into  this  State  without  obtaining 
a  permit  from  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
The  railroad  companies  will  not  carry  them  without 
the  shipper’s  permit  stating  that  the  cows  have  been 
tuberculin  tested  and  are  fit  animals  to  produce  milk 
for  our  State  supply.  So  then,  why  should  not  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets  have  the  handling  of 
our  milk  supply?  If  railroads  will  not  carry  loads  of 

* 


cows  without  a  shipper’s  permit,  neither  will  they  carry 
carloads  of  milk  without  a  similar  permit. 

Each  of  the  various  milk  organizations  thinks  its  way 
is  the  best,  and  the  farmers  following  such  organiza¬ 
tions  feel  the  same  way.  How  can  they  come  together? 
They  can  become  one  unit  and  work  in  perfect  harmony 
through  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

The  more  the  farmers  agitate  getting  together  and 
squeezing  the  New  York  City  milk  distributor  the  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  away  is  the  distributor  going  to  open 
up  new  territory  and  prepare  himself  for  any  emerg¬ 
ency.  He  has  learned  through  years  of  experience  that 
the  more  milk  he  can  control  the  less  price  he  has  to 
pay,  and  the  more  profit  in  liis  business. 

If  the  so-called  milk  shed  of  New  York  City  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  proper  distance  from  the  city,  the  price 
question  /.would  take  care  of  itself,  as  it  would  eliminate 
the  surplus  of  milk  nine  months  of  the  year.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  a  safe  and  effective  way  for  the  farmei’s  to 
get  together,  and  I  also  believe  it  would  promote  a 
better  feeling  between  the  farmers  and  the  distributors. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  ira  b.  cusiiman. 


Boosting  the  Price  of  Corn 

IF  we  may  believe  the  newspaper  reports,  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  corn  belt  farmers  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
was  a  lively  gathering.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
meeting  of  western  farm  “leaders”  but  just  how  far 
it  represented  the  views  of  actual  working  farmers 
would  be  hard  to  say.  We  may  ask  oui’selves  this: 
Suppose  there  should  be  a  gathering  in  some  eastern 
city  of  pi’esent  officials  of  the  Grange,  Faimx  Bureau 
and  Home  Bureau  of  a  dozen  Eastern  States,  to 
what  extent  would  it  truly  represent  the  actual 
farmers  of  the  East? 

This  western  gathering  seemed  to  work  on  the 
principle  that  corn  is  the  basic  element  in  most 
western  farm  production.  The  price  of  corn,  they 
seem  to  ai-gue,  will  determine  the  prosperity  of  west¬ 
ern  farms.  Wheat,  too,  is,  of  course,  considered  but 
it  seems  from  this  distance  that  the  movement  for 
better  pi-ices  is  being  pushed  very  largely  by  corn 
growers.  The  newspaper  reports  state  that  at  this 
meeting  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  basic  price 
for  corn  which  must  include  wages,  “ovei’head”  and 
such  items  as  are  woivked  into  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing  : 

The  corn  belt  conferees  also  agreed  to  fix  $1.42  as 
the  cost  of  pi’oducing  a  bushel  of  corn,  calculating,  with 
the  average  American  farm  of  about  160  acres  as  a 
basis,  land  value  and  intei'est  upon  it,  insurance  and 
depreciation  on  buildings,  $1,500  yearly  wages  for  the 
farmer  and  $600  yearly  allowance  for  a  commercial 
motor  vehicle.  The  $1.42  \vas  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
figuring  a  “fair  return”  with  “reasonable  px-ofit.” 

Apparently  it  is  the  plan  of  these  farmers  to  try 
to  make  some  political  and  business  combination 
with  farmers  at  the  South,  offering  some  special 
advantage  to  cotton  growers  in  exchange  for  bene¬ 
fits  to  corn  farmers.  We  shall  wait  for  more  defi¬ 
nite  advice  from  our  western  i*eaders  before  com¬ 
menting  on  this.  It  often  happens  that  newspaper 
reports  are  biased  when  it  comes  to  reporting  farm 
meetings.  There  are  two  things,  however,  that  wall 
be  sure  to  follow  such  a  boost  in  the  price  of  coni. 
The  inci’ease  will  surely  be  passed  along  to  the  con- 
sumei’.  Corn  has  averaged  about  75  cents  for  a 
term  of  years.  To  double  the  price  would  mean 
disaster  to  millions  of  consumers.  Not  only  that  but 
it  will  lead  to  a  woixderful  increase  of  the  eastei’n 
corn  crop.  On  many  eastern  fanns  larger  yields  of 
corn  can  be  obtained  than  in  Iowa  or  Illinois,  and 
any  boosting  of  the  price  to  nearly  $1.50  will  lead 
to  a  cr'op  that  will  swamp  the  world’s  market. 


Insured  Profit  on  Farm  Products 

Considerably  has  'been  written,  pro  and  con,  upon 
the  subject  of  what  should  constitute  fair  return  in 
the  matter  of  “pi’ofits”  for  a  farmer.  There  appears 
to  be  a  rather  strong  sentiment  among  those  who  do 
not  till  the  soil,  that  the  products  of  his  labors  might 
be  sold  at  prices  which  net  10  per  cent.  That  this  is 
not  practical  needs  merely  the  review  of  varioxxs  crop 
failures  recently,  to  make  the  suggestion  worthless. 

No  merchant  would  be  govenied  by  such  restriction, 
for  it  makes  no  provision  for  failures  and  naturally 
is  unbusinesslike.  Overhead  is  as  much  in  poor  years 
as  in  fat  years.  The  losses  of  an  entire  failure  can¬ 
not  be  covered  by  a  10  per  cent  profit  on  the  next 
yeai’’s  crop.  Taxes  are  not  exempted  in  poor  years. 
Incidentally  no  rebate  is  made  the  farmer  by  the 
varied  merchants  from  whom  he  needs  buy  necessities, 
if  failure  coixxes.  Interest  on  mortgages  does  not  cease 
when  ci’ops  are  lost. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  wise  farmer  will  get 
all  he  can  for  his  pi’oduce  all  the  time,  and  thus  pro¬ 
vide  himself  with  the  financial  safeguard  to  meet  re- 
vei’ses.  It  is  easy  for  the  city  consumer  to  argue 
against  high  prices,  but  the  remedy  is  not  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer’s  price,  the  extortion  being  due  to 
the  middlemen.  Let  the  consumers  eliminate  the  lat¬ 
ter  parasites,  and  devise  more  direct  methods  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  big  reductions  can  be  made  for  the  consumers’ 
benefit.  No  one  has  suggested  the  middlemen  being 
curtailed  to  10  per  cent  profit. 

Milk  is  a  good  illustration.  When  the  farmer  gets 


6  cents  per  quart  and  the  public  pays  20  to  25  cents, 
one  appreciates  what  middlemen  get,  without  risking 
a  dollar  in  ownership  of  herds,  buying  feed,  etc. 

Transportation?  Sure  it  costs  money,  but  what  about 
the  by-products  extracted  from  that  milk — cream  at 
$1.20  per  quart  and  butter  at  40  cents  per  pound — be¬ 
tween  the  dairy  and  the  coxxsumer’s  residence?  If 
grafters  can  clean  up  thousands  daily,  marketing  a 
slight  part  of  the  supply,  what  are  the  bigbugs  doing? 
Better  devote  more  time  perfecting  common-sense  mar¬ 
keting  instead  of  asking  farmers  to  reduce  prices.  And 
in  conclusion  there  might  be  better  laws  with  real 
teeth  therein  to  protect  shippers  from  pirates  who  pose 
as  “commission  men,”  and  seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  law.  While  the  consumer  is  condemning  the 
farmer  for  high  prices,  he  is  probably  eating  what  the 
farmer  never  will  be  paid  for  by  anyone.  It’s  an  old 
story — but  really  true — that  one-half  the  world  does 
not  know  how  the  other  half  lives,  or  both  would  be 
in  jail.  The  farming  “half”  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  not  only  fails  to  know  how  one-half  lives, 
but  is  that  fraction. 

We  do  not  need  missionaries  to  tell  us  how  much 
our  profits  should  be  cut  to.  What  we  want  is  to  be 
insux-ed  for  10  per  cent  profit  by  those  who  advocate 
that  figure.  harry,  p.  Leonard. 

Coudersport,  Pa. 


Development  of  Ideas  About  Diet 

MANY  of  our  common  articles  of  food  were  once 
considered  unfit  for  human  consumption.  Our 
common  potato  was  once  regarded  as  dangerous 
food.  The  tomato  was  considered  poisonous.  It  was 
held  to  be  sure  death  for  a  person  to  eat  tomatoes 
or  cherries  and  then  drink  milk.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  carrots  were  considered  good  horse  feed  but 
unfit  for  humans.  Now  you  should  see  how  they  are 
eaten  at  city  restaurants.  There  is  a  curious  tale 
about  the  first  introduction  of  tea  into  England. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  sailor  brought 
a  few  pounds  of  tea  to  an  old  English  couple.  They 
infused  the  tea  with  hot  water  and  then  threw 
away  the  colored  liquid  (which  we  now  drink)  and 
spread  the  wet  leaves  on  bread  and  ate  it  as  a 
sandwich.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  about 
modern  civilization  is  the  way  a  few  scientists, 
working  in  their  laboratory  at  feeding  rats  on  vari¬ 
ous  foods  are  changing  the  diet  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  No  one  has  ever  seen  a  vitamin,  yet  the  be¬ 
havior  of  rats  and  other  small  animals  when  fed  on 
various  foods  has  so  demonstrated  the  modern  the¬ 
ory  of  foods  and  nutrition  that  millions  have  taken 
up  the  slogan  of  “milk  and  leafy  vegetables.”  This 
has  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  production  of 
lettuce,  spinach,  carrots  and  many  other  vegetables. 
It  will  in  the  future  lead  to  great  human  consixmp- 
tion  of  the  artichoke,  the  dasheen  and  Alfalfa  leaves, 
and  this  will  affect  the  prodixction  of  many  of  our 
present  food  crops.  Such  things  are  sure  to  come. 
It  is  folly  to  try  to  ignore  them.  Not  so  long  ago  a 
noted  French  cook  went  into  the  country  for  a 
little  vacation.  As  he  passed  through  the  fields  he 
gathered  such  plants  as  lamb’s-quarters,  smartweed, 
purslane  and  others.  We  regard  them  as  hated 
weeds,  yet  this  cook  took  them  home  and  using  a 
small  piece  of  mutton  with  them,  made  a  delicious 
soup.  We  are  today  fighting  certain  “weed  pests” 
which  will  be  to  our  grandchildren  as  wholesome 
and  desirable  as  celery  or  tomatoes. 


Great  Business  in  Honey 

ROM  figures  received  from  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  it  appears  that  honey  is  taking 
fair  rank  among  other  agricultural  products.  The 
total  output  of  honey  is  figured  at  about  250,000,000 
lbs.  and  like  several  other  farm  enterprises,  the 
industry  seems  to  be  gathering  in  localities  where 
the  honey  requirements  are  present.  This  means  a 
suitable  climate  and  abundance  of  flowei-s.  In  this 
country,  the  Wrhite  clover  districts  in  the  North  and 
in  Texas  or  in  the  districts  where  Alfalfa  and  Sweet 
clover  thrive  are  the  chief  honey-producing  locali¬ 
ties.  Some  of  the  apiaries  number  thousands  of 
hives,  and  the  bi'okers  who  buy  and  sell  the  product 
frequently  deal  in  carload  shipments.  It  appears 
that  New  Zealand  is  shipping  more  than  a  million 
pounds  of  honey  a  year  to  Great  Britain.  This  coun¬ 
try  shipped  about  2,000,000  lbs.  into  that  market. 
Canada  produced  about  20,000,000  lbs.,  half  of  which 
is  exported,  and  Austi’alia  is  now  coming  into  the 
market  with  a  good  supply.  The  progress  of  honey¬ 
making  in  Europe  has  been  very  slow.  Japan  is  do¬ 
ing  a  good  business  in  selling  production,  but  on  the 
whole  there  is  not  much  trade  in  Africa  or  Asia. 
Taking  it  on  the  whole,  however,  the  busy  bee  is 
coming  to  be  a  citizen  of  some  importance,  and  is 
likely  to  have  even  a  larger  share  on  the  export 
trade. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

By  Iva  Unger 


“Good,  better,  best;  never  let  it  rest — 
Until  good  is  better,  and  better  is  best.” 


Drawn  by 


Louise 

New 


Wicdcrhold 

York 


(16), 


Memory  Verse 


JULY 

When  the  scarlet  cardinal  tells 
Her  dream  to  the  dragon  fly, 

And  the  lazy  breeze  makes  a  nest  in  the 
trees, 

And  murmurs  a  lullaby, 

It  is  July. 

Wh  en  the  tangled  cobweb  pulls 
The  cornflower’s  cap  awry. 

And  the  lilies  tall  lean  over  the  wall 
To  bow  to  the  butterfly, 

It  is  July. 

When  the  heat  like  a  mist  veil  floats, 
And,  poppies  flame  in  the  rye 
And  the  silver  note  in  the  streamlet’s 
throat 

Has  softened  almost  to  a  sigh,  ' 

It  is  July. 


1.  A  cunning  animal  and  a  covering 
for  the  hand. 

2.  A  pipe  and  a  flower. 

3.  A  sweetmeat  and  a  bunch  of  feath¬ 
ers. 

4.  A  quick  breaking,  and  a  winged  ser¬ 
pent. 

5.  A  stone  fence  and  a  blossom. 

6.  Fragrant  and  a  vegetable. 

7.  Vapor  frozen  into  flakes  and  to  let 
fall. 

S.  To  enter  the  conjugal  state,  and 
precious  metal. — From  Ethel  Marshall 
(11),  Delaware. 

The  words  for  the  box  were  furnished 
by  Grace  Wheat,  New  York. 

Enigma 

My  first  is  in  butter  but  not  in  milk, 

My  second  in  ground  but  not  in  soil, 

My  third  is  in  cotton  but  not  in  silk. 

My  fourth  is  in  heat  but  not  in  boil, 

My  fifth  is  in  shove  but  not  in  tow, 

My  sixth  is  in  break  but  not  in  flee, 

My  seventh  in  fan  but  not  in  blow, 

My  eighth  is  in  look  but  not  in  see. 

My  ninth  is  in  young  but  not  in  old, 

My  whole  is  a  creature  of  the  air. 

— By  Roy  Bergman  (15),  New  York. 

Riddle 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  riddle  was 


Drawn  by  Ruth  Eaton  (12), 
Massachusetts 

Dear  Friends :  How  many  have  ever 
had  the  chance  to  watch  a  phoebe  very 
closely  from  the  time  she  fixes  over  her 
nest  until  her  last  child  is  safely  launched 
in  the  world?  We  shut  up  our  four  cats 
when  the  birds  leave  the  nest  until  we 
know  the  young  birds  k  re  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  As  they  are  good 
hunters  it  was  a  great  hardship  for  the 
cats,  but  not  as  bad  as  for  any  of  our 
precious  little  birds  to  be  caught  and 
eaten. 

We  could  see  them  develop  from  hour 
to  hour  as  they  flew  around  in  the  big 
apple  tree  by  the  feeding  station  here  at 
the  window.  They  left  the  nest  at  nine 
o’clock  June  17.  Three  lighted  in  the 
big  maple,  but  one  struck  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree.  I  put  him  back  in 
the  nest  where  lie  stayed  for  a  time. 
Three  days  later  they  were  all  sitting  in 
a  row  on  the  lilac  bush  by  the  window. 
Then  the  old  phoebe  fixed  over  her  nest, 
and  June  2S,  there  was  another  egg. — 
From  Grace  Wheat,  New  York. 


When  the  hours’  are  so  still  that  time 
Forgets  them  and  lets  them  lie, 
’Neath  petals  pink  till  the  night  stars 
wink 

At  the  sunset  in  the  sky, 

It  is  July. 

—By  Susan  Hartley  Swett. 

— Sent  by  Marian  Hopper  (IS). 
Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  C.  Fredrickson,  Few  York 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  Nature 
Puzzle  is  strawberry.  Yes,  I  know  how 
it  feels  to  lose,  for  I  was  also  one  of 
those  who  looked  in  the  encyclopedia  to 
find  it  was  really  'true  that  the  straw¬ 
berry  was  connected  with  the  rose  fam¬ 
ily.  I  have  been  asking  high  school 
students  since,  and  hav^  found  no  one 
who  knew  just  where  the  strawberry 
did  belong.  Margaret  taught  us  some¬ 
thing  that  time,  Perhaps  we  won’t  need 
the  encyclopedia  for  this  month’s  puzzle 
for  it  is  a  well-known  song  bird,  and 
that  limits  us  to  a  number  that  can  be 
counted  on  our  fingers — I.  U. 

I  am  one  of  -the  most  interesting  of 
the  North  American  wild  birds.  My  song 
is  sung  mostly  in  the  air,  rising  and  fall¬ 
ing  in  successive  jerks.  It  is  heard  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  foretells  my  name.  I  am  re¬ 
lated  to  the  blackbirds  and  orioles,  but 
my  bill  is  like  a  sparrow’s.  I  am  about 
seven  inches  long.  In  the  Spring  the 
male  of  my  species  wears  very  hand¬ 
some  attire — black  with  markings  of 
buff  and  ashy  white  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  the  shoulders,  back  and  wings.  The 
female  differs  greatly  from  the  male  in 
the  Spring,  but  in  the  Fall  both  sexes 
assume  the  same  color,  which  the  female 
never  changes — yellowish  brown  above, 
with  a  light  stripe  on  the  crown,  and 
paler  underneath. 

I  am  a  bird  of  passage,  spending  my 
Winters  in  the  West  Indies.  Though  m 
our  northern  homes  we  -render  service  by 
destruction  of  insects  and  larvae,  on  our 
way  south  we  stop  at  the  Carolina  rice 
fields  and  are  killed  off  in  great  numbers 
as  a  pest.  We  become  very  fat  at  the 
rice  fields  and  a  great  many  of  us  find 
our  way  into  the  pies  of  that  section  of 
the  country.  On  account  of  our  beauty 
and  power  of  song,  many  of  us  are 
caught  alive,  caged  and  sold.  We  begin 
to  work  our  way  back  from  the  Indies  in 
March  and  April,  at  which  time  we  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Southern  United  States,  nest¬ 
ing  in  May  in  the  cool  meadows  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  New  England 
States  and  Canada.  Our  nest  is  built  on 
the  ground,  hidden  in  tall  grass,  and  con¬ 
tains  from  four  to  six  dull  white  eggs 
with  irregular  markings  of  lilac  and 
brown.  Did  you  hear  me  singing  today? 
What  am  I  ? — Written  by  Margaret  Gip- 
pert  (16),  New  York. 


The  Puzzle  Bouquet 


“Sunshine.” 

What  is  it  that  has  a  mouth  but  never 
speaks,  and  a  bed  but  never  lies  in  it? — 
Sent  by  Elizabeth  Whitaker  (12),  Rhode 
Island. 


Bertha  Griffiths,  Conn.,  sends  the  latest 
“Gossip  from  Bird  Land,”  viz. : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingbird  an¬ 
nounce  the  arrival  of  triplets. 


Draicn  by  Ellen  C.  Rickard  (IS),  Flew  York 


Natalie  on  Horseback 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  have  contrib¬ 
uted  several  times  but  have  not  succeeded 
once.  This  picture  of  me  was  taken 
last  Summer  on  my  bay  horse.  I  ride 
every  time  I  get  a  chance.  I  am  11 
years  old  and  in  the  seventh  grade  in 
school.  I  wish  some  of  you  would  write 
to  me.  Natalie  Curtis  (11),  New  York. 


Opal  With  Her  Cat  and  Parrot 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  myself  and  my  two  pets.  The  par- 


A  Maryland  Girl  and  Her  Pets 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending 
a  picture  of  myself  and  my  pets.  I 
am  14  years  old  and  will  soon  be  in 
my  first  year  high.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  w  rije  to  me.  Yours  sincerely, 
Dorys  Fic-htner,  Maryland. 


On  the  Way  to  the  Barn 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
No.  1  was,  “Milky  Way;”  to  No.  2,  was 
“Rose.”  In  this  Bouquet  Fuzzle  there 
is  a  flower’s  name  hidden  in  each  line 
which  is  composed  of  a  combination  of 
two  other  words.  For  example  the 
answer  to  No.  S  is  “Marigold.” 


x*ot’s  name  is  Peter  and  the  cat’s  name 
is  Mittens.  He  has  six  toes  on  his  front 
paws  and  looks  like  a  mitten.  I  will  be 
10  years  old  the  fifth  of  July,  and  would 
like  to  get  letters  from  some  of  you  girls 
and  boys.  Yours,  Opal  Wakeman,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page :  This  photo 
is  of  my  brother  driving  the  team  on  a 
load  of  hay.  Perhaps  you  can  find  a 
place  for  it  somewhere  on  Our  Page. 
Yours,  Margaret  Handscliin,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  (What  about  a  photo  of  your¬ 
self,  Margaret?) 


July  31,  1926 

Meadow  Rue  has  just  opened  a  new 
roadside  stand. 

Merry  Barnswallow  has  discovered  a 
new  sport,  which  is  swooping  within 
three  inches  of  the  cat’s  ears.  Rather 
dangerous  for  some  birds  but  not  for 
Merry. 


Did  You  Ever  Find  a  Pitcher  Plant? 

The  pitcher  plant  grows  in  low  swampy 
places.  I  hope  that  some  of  you  who  do 
not  know  of  it  will  discover  one,  and  en¬ 
joy  this  unique  plant  as  much  as  I  do. 
Since  I  read  a  while  ago  that  few  plants 
were  as  little  known  as  the  pitcher  plant 
I  have  wondered  if  any  of  our  readers 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  plant 
that  swallows  flies. 

At  this  time  of  year  (June)  one  no¬ 
tices  the  blossom  first.  It  is  borne  on 
a  stem  six  to  10  inches  tall.  The  flower 
is  peculiar.  The  anther  seems  to  sup¬ 
port  a  tiny  green  umbrella  over  its  head 
with  the  stamens  and  true  stem  petals  at 
its  base.  About  the  umbrella  itself  is 
another  group  of  petal-like  leaves  (called 
sepals)  their  outer  side  red  and  the  in¬ 
ner  side  green.  There  are  five  outer 
sepals  of  the  same  color  as  the  inner 
ones. 

But  the  leaves  are  the  queerest  part 
of  all.  They  grow  in  clusters,  although 
they  vary  in  size  and  color  according 
to  their  age,  and  are  shaped  like  a 
pitcher.  The  tiniest  of  these  pitchers  are 
pale  green  with  fine  red  lines,  and  the  Oki¬ 
es):  ones  are  a  queer  shade  of  red  with 
deeper  red  lines.  There  ism  flat  piece  on 
.the  back  of  each  urn-shaped  leaf  that 
might  serve  as  a  handle.  The  lip  or  spout 
of  the  pitcher  is  lined  with  tiny  hairs  all 
pointing  downward.  The  pitcher  is  al¬ 
ways  half-full  of  water  so  that  thirsty 
insects  enter  in  search  of  a  cool  drink. 
When  they  try  to  crawl  out,  however, 
they  are  thwarted  by  the  tiny  hairs  in 
the  lip.  and  being  pushed  back  fall  into 
the  water  and  are  drowned.  Tearing  one 
of  the  leaves  open  one  may  always  find 
insects  in  all  stages  of  decomposition 
down  the  hollow  stalk. — From  Bertha 
Griffiths,  Connecticut. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  seen  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  so-called  pitcher  plant  we 
would  be  interested  in  hearing  of  it.  The 
encyclopedia  calls  this  one  the  side-sad¬ 
dle  flower,  common  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
Carolina,  but  there  are  some  other  species 
confined  to  the  Southern  States.  The 
only  other  genus  of  this  order  has  been 
discovered  in  Guiana.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  name  of  the  order?  It  is  Sarra- 
ceniaeeae. — I.  U. 


Drawn  by  Frank  Pennington  (15),  Texas 

“What  can  you  do,”  said  the  head 
waiter  to  the  applicant.  “Do  you  know 
how  to  serve?” 

“Indeed,  I  do,”  said  the  college  lad 
bent  on  earning  his  way.  “I've  played 
tennis  for  years.” — Written  by  Ei'ic 
Cartmell  (14),  Pennsylvania. 


A  mule  and  a  Ford  are  said  to  have  met 
on  a  highway. 

“And  what  might  you  be,”  asked  the 
mule. 

“An  automobile,”  answered  the  Ford, 
“and  you?” 

“I’m  a  horse,”  replied  the  mule. 

And  they  both  laughed. — Sent  by  Ma¬ 
rie  Hogendorn,  Iowa. 


Mary  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  a  neighbor’s  house  and  asking  for  ap¬ 
ples.  One  day  as  she  was  starting  over 
there,  she  was  told  not  to  ask  for  them. 
When  she  came  back  she  carried  a  paper 
sack  of  apples. 

“Mary,”  said  the  mother,  “did  you  ask 
for  them  ?” 

“Oh  no,”  was  the  reply,  “I  just  told 
her  we  didn’t  have  any.” — “A  true  joke 
about  me  at  three,”  by  Sarah  Graham 
(11),  Illinois. 


Outdoor  Cooking  Hints 

The  success  of  outdoor  cooking  depends 
more  on  the  fire  than  on  the  recipe.  The 
skill  with  which  you  control  the  fire  will 
decide  whether  your  corn  fritters  are  to 
be  nicely  browned  or  just  simply  black 
with  soft  centers.  Stew  and  coffee  can 
be  boiled  over  a  bonfire,  but  fire  in  the 
form  of  a  bonfire  is  a  most  dangerous 
thing  to  leave  by  itself,  and  one  never 
knows  whether  the  last  spark  has  been 
extinguished  for  certain  until  the  wind 
has  fanned  the  ashes. 

The  safest  way  is  to  build  the  cooking 
fire  between  two  parallel  walls  of  stone. 
Build  them  just  far  enough  apart  and 
wide  enough  to  hold  the  cooking  utensils, 
and  high  enough  to  hold  the  fuel.  Some 
like  the  ends  closed,  but  if  left  open  at 
the  ends  the  fuel  can  be  fed  at  either 
end.  If  good  stones  and  fuel  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  build  an  enlarged  U-shaped  wall  l1/^ 
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feet  deep  and  three  feet  long.  Bank  the 
outside  with  earth.  Drive  a  crotdhed 
stick  at  each  end  and  just  outside  the 
wall  and  place  a  pole  across  from  crotch 
to  crotch  ;  from  this  hang  the  pot  hooks, 
or  forked  sticks  will  do.  The  top  of 
the  wall  will  be  a  good  support  for  the 
frying  pan,  or  serve  as  a  shelf. 

Start  your  fire  on  the  side  away  from 
the  wind.  It  will  burn  more  quickly 
and  not  choke  up  with  smoke.  By  feed¬ 
ing  the  fire  with  small  wood  less  annoy¬ 
ance  from  smoke  and  flames  will  be  felt 
by  the  fire-tender.  The  fire  should  burn 
steady  and  slow  with  the  utensils  just 
above  the  flame. 

And  never  forget  that  no  one  has  a 
moral  right  to  start  a  fire  unless  he  is 
willing  to  be  faithful  in  the  matter  of 
putting  it  out  after  he  is  done  with  it. 
Be  sure  to  give  the  dead  ashes  a  thor¬ 
ough  drenching. — I.  U. 

MY 


June  19. — My  brother  and  I  hoed  the 
sweet  corn  in  the  garden  this  morning. 
Read  the  mail  and  ate  dinner.  After 
dinner  hoed  the  cabbage  and  tomatoes, 
also  the  Lima  beans.  Then  set  out  some 
sweet  potato  plants. 

June  20. — West  Virginia  is  today  63 
years  old,  June  20,  1S63,  being  the  date 
it  applied  for  admission  to  the  Union. 
Tomorrow  is  the  birthday  of  Summer 
and  the  longest,  day  in  the  year.  After 
dinner  we  went  to  a  funeral.  When  we 
got  back,  about  4 :30,  we  had  company 
and  part  of  it  stayed  for  supper. 

June  25. — The  strawberries  are  about 
gone  ;  -picked  some  for  mother  to  preserve. 
Weeded  in  the  garden  this  evening.  It 
looks  like  rain. 

June  28. — Went  to  bed  late  last  night 
and  got  up  late.  It  was  about  nine 
o’clock  when  mother  got  the  dishes 
washed.  I  helped  our  neighbor  drill  in 
our  buckwheat  this  forenoon.  Got  the 
Tage  and  read  it  at  noon.  Roy’s 
“Thoughts  of  a  Pony,”  also  “Wild  Oats,” 
were  very  good.  This  evening  hoed  the 
potatoes  and  worked  in  the  garden.  It 
is  getting  along  pretty  good,  but  things 
will  be  late.  The  potatoes  offer  a  fair 
crop,  but  the  corn  is  not  looking  very 
good.  As  'to  fruits,  there  will  be  a  good 
crop  of  pears,  a  fair  one  of  cherries,  ap¬ 
ples  and  plums,  but  no  peaches  at  all. 

We  have  been  having  cool  nights  and 
hot  days — Winter  in  the  night  and  Sum¬ 
mer  in  the  day — so  to  say.  We  have  had 
occasional  rains  but  not  enough  at  one 
time  so  far.  So  long.  Imp  (12),  West 
Virginia. 


Monday,  June  7.  - — -  Got  up  early. 
Worked  half  the  morning  and  played  the 
other  half.  After  dinner  Mom  and  I 
made  a  playhouse  for  Mary  and  me. 
Then  I  washed  ‘the  dishes  and  Mary 
wiped  them. 

Tuesday. — Got  up  early  and  saw  that 
we  had  no  cake  for  our  playhouse  so  I 
asked  Mother  to  make  some  so  she  did. 
She  often  says:  “I  wish  you  always  had 
to  go  to  school.”  Then  I  say,  “What, 
to  make  longer  to  get  my  certificate?”  for 
last  year  I  got  one,  but  this  year  I  got 
sick  with  the  measles  so  did  not  get  it. 
Guess  I've  written  enough. — Nellie  (S), 
Pennsylvania. 


June  29. — I  have  just  been  learning  to 
ride  horseback.  Isn’t  it  fun !  It  feels 
so  funny  after  you  get  on  Jess’s  back — 
you  feel  so  high  up  and  when  she  walks 
you  just  have  to  squeal  for  fear  you'll 
fall.  '  And  after  you  get  down  how  queer 
your  legs  seem. 

June  30. — I  have  been  riding  slow  for 
a  long  time,  so  I  thought  I  would  ride 
faster  today.  It  is  hard  to  hang  on  and 
makes  my  legs  ache.  I  could  hardly 
stand  up  when  I  got  off  this  time,  and  my 
knees  feel  almost  a  mile  apart,  as  if  1 
was  getting  bow-legged.  I  wonder  if  I 
am? 

June  31. — I  took  a  tumble  today.  I 
went  down  on  the  ground  ca-spock.  It 
hurt,  too.  I  was  riding  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  barn  and  just  as  we  came 
around  the  corner  of  the  barn  I  went  off. 
Old  Jess  went  on  to  the  watering  trough 
and  left  me  sitting  there.  I  sat  down  so 
hard  that  I  feel  awful  stiff  now.  Old 
Jess  is  an  awful  sour  old  horse.  She 
seems  sort  of  sad.  She  used  to  bite  me, 
but  she  loves  me  now.  Lets  me  kiss 
her  on  the  nose,  and  when  she  puts  her 
ears  forward  she  looks  real  happy.  — 
Nick  (12),  New  York. 


OUR-ARI 

ULY 


Drawn  hg  J unie'R\J achimiak  (15),  New  York 


Summer  Night 

Drawn  hg  N.  Halloclc,  Connecticut 


How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow ? 
Drawn  hg  Esther  Herr  (17),  Pa. 


Johnnie  Chuck  Sees  Us 
Drawn  hg  Waddie  Kic  (14),  Neio  York 
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Nature’s  Vase 

Drawn  by  Floyd  Bancroft  (17), 
Massachusetts 
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My  Shadow 

Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (12), 
New  York 


July  Water 

Drawn  hg  Edla  Jurgensen  (13), 
New  Jersey 


The  Racing  Yacht 
Drawn  hg  Roland  Calvert  (13), 
Maryland 


Drawn  by  Louise  Wiederhold  (15), 
New  York 


Dear  Friends  :  I  am  going  to  send  you 
a  mock  angel  cake  recipe.  It’s  good- 
try  it.  Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised 
because  you  do  not  know  that  I  can  cook. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  would  like  to  be  a 
chef,  but  I  don’t  know — it’s  hard  in  some 
ways. 

Mock  Angel  Cake. — Take  %  cup  milk 
heated  to  boiling  point.  Into  a  sieve 
put  one  cup  of  flour,  one  cup  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  %  teaspoon 
soda,  teaspoon  salt.  Sift  four  times 
and  put  in  the  mixing  bowl.  Pour  in 
the  boiling  milk,  stir  .until  smooth.  Last 
of  all  put  in  ‘the  whites  of  eggs  (two) 
until  they  are  stiff.  Fold  these  in  but 
do  not  beat.  Do  not  grease  tin  or 
flavor  the  cake. — Stanley  French  (14), 
New  Hampshire. 


My  Dog 

Drawn  hg  Kathryn  Rice,  New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Albert  Kirk  (IS),  Connecticut 


POEMS 

c.o. 


Drawn  hg  Charlotte  Dolly  (12), 
Neio  York 

Original  Poems 

THE  SMELL  O’  HAY 
It’s  such  a  subtle  kind  o’  smell. 

You’d  almost  call  it  feelin’. 

It  always  has  a  charm  for  me 
So  soothin’  and  so  healin’. 

It  makes  me  think  o'  trees  and  flowers, 
Of  birds  upon  the  nest, 

Of  cloudless  skies  and  berries  ripe, 

Of  Summer  at  its  best. 

_  — By  Marie  Collins  (16). 

Connecticut. 


SAILING 

Dreamily  I  sail  today 
Upon  a  calm  and  tranquil  bay. 

Through  the  haze  the  mountains  rise. 
Fairy  castles  in  the  skies. 

Tis  a  calm  and  restful  scene, 

To  watch  the  sparkling  waste  of  green 
Willingly  my  boat  does  go 
Where  the  gentle  breezes  blow. 

Now  a  thunder  cloud  draws  near, 

Swifrly  my  dreams  disappear; 

My  boat  is  blown  upon  the  sand, 

Once  more  I  am  upon  the  land. 

Vermont.  —By  Morgan  Craig. 


MY  BABY 

One  day  my  father  called  to  me, 

(  Feeding  the  chickens  under  the  tree, 
Said  he,  “Here’s  a  little  ‘turkey  for  you — 
The  old  hen  killed  the  other — 

I’m  afraid  she’d  kill  this,  too. 

So  you  can  be  its  mother.” 

I  think  my  litle  turkev 
Is  the  nicest  pet  I’ve  go*-, 

Ami  I  think  he  likes  .me  pretty  well 
For  he  talks  to  me  a  lot, 

He’s  the  finest  little  playmate 
That  every  I  did  see, 

You'd  hardly  think  he  was  so  smart 
If  >cl  hadn’t  heard  from  me. 

Illinois.  — By  Joyce  Greeley  (15). 


this  is  LIFE 

Dear  little  kittens  fast  asleep, 

With  fur  as  soft  as  a  feather. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  all  in  a  heap, 

How  they  are  tumbled  together  ! 

One  little  blue  eye  opens  wide. 

All  to  their  frolics  now  ai’ouse. 

From  that  sober  old  cat,  their  mother, 
they  hide, 

Caper  and  prance,  pretend  a  mouse. 

What  will  we  do  when  they  are  grown 
And  some  other  home  they  must  find? 
Trouble  and  care  they  have  not  known, 
Who  to  our  kitties  will  be  kind? 

New  York.  — By  Grace  Wheat. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

And  so  we  have  made  Our  Page  again. 
It  is  a  pretty  well-balanced  sheet,  I 
think,  this  being  the  result  of  evei’yone 
finding  what  part  of  the  work  he  can  do 
best,  and  sticking  to  his  job.  We  will 
have  to  send  out  a  call  for  more  photos 
— having  just  about  run  out  of  boys’ 
photos  especially.  Don't  minimize  the 
dramatic  ensemble  that  one  Acquires  in 
being  photographed  driving  on  a  load  of 
hay  or  grain.  Anything  that  requires 
courage  and  persevei'ance  will  look  very 
interesting  to  us  here  on  the  Page,  for 
it  sort  of  tells  us  a  story — gives  us  a 
real  peep  at  you. 

The  drawings  are  fine,  too,  this  month, 
but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
shading  as  an  art  of  making  a  picture 
look  natural.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  everything  which  stands  in  the  light 
casts  a  shadow  ?  We  have  got  so  used 
to  seeing  this  shadow  everywhere  that 
we  forget  to  put  it  in.  Artists’  lives  are 
spent  in  studying  shadows,  where  they 
fall  the  blackest  and  where  they  fade  out 
into  light.  Even  a  face,  you  know,  is 
expressionless  until  shaded.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  possible  to  get  in  too  much 
shading,  so  that  the  sketch  resembles 
what  one  artist  styles  a  pan  of  biscuits. 
It’s  a  matter  of  a  little  here  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  there  in  exactly  the  right  position  to 
bring  out  what  one  sees.  “Draw  what 
you  see”  is  quite  a  lai-ge  order,  simple 
though  it  sounds.  If  you  will  take  what 
you  know  to  be  a  fine  pictui’e  and  look 
for  the  shadows  you  will  see  what  I 
mean.  Every  curve  has  its  darkest  side. 
Let’s  try  this  next  time.  Yours  until 
another  month  rolls  by  to  August  5,  our 
time  limit.  Iva  Unger,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

♦Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  appefy  this  month. 

New  York:  Alice  Ebert  (10),  M.  Lewis,  Myr¬ 
tle  Bennett  (10),  *June  Jachimiak  (15),  Marian 
Crary,  Alice  Gregory  (13),  Mary  Blair  (13), 
Margaret  Gippert  (16),  Verona  Fisher,  Viola 
Tripps  (19),  Mary  Paschyvik  (13),  Helen  Filer 

(12) ,  Betty  Bannister  (13),  Eddie  Grochoski  (8), 
Catherine  Minkler  (11),  Rose  Hollenbeck  (17), 
Ellen  Gregory  (11),  Helen  Andrews  (13), 
Charles  Stalcup  (13),  Beatrice  W^ard  (13), 
Mable  Hadley  (15),  Aubrey  Gregory  (15),  Evelyn 
Dill  (12),  *Grace  Wheat,  Theresa  Guest  (11), 
Janet  Cragin  (11),  Frances  Drace  (9),  Doris 
Light  (11),  *Waddie  Kic  (14),  *Lois  Russell 

(15) ,  Ida  Lyon  (15),  Dorothy  Cromwell  (14), 

Beatrice  Howell  (11),  Eileen  Campion  (13), 

Rosabelle  Anthony  (16),  *Roy  Bergman  (15), 
Frances  Knickerbocker  (12),  Belle  Steves  (13), 
Eleanor  Weaver  (11),  *Ellen  Rickard  (18), 

Lucile  Tomlinson  (14),  Cecelia  Fredrickson, 
John  Fredrickson  (12). 

Pennsylvania:  Roberta  Titter,  Jennie  Wood¬ 
ruff,  Dorothy  Woodruff  (10),  Helen  Schwan  (13), 
Allan  Johnson  (10).  Jean  Barbour  (10).  ’Esther 
Herr  (17),  Clair  Beers  (11),  Evan  Beers  (14), 
Franklin  Kohler  (15),  ’Margaret'  Handschiu, 
’Eric  Cartmell  (14),  Edna  Ross  (15),  Virginia 
Plotts  (11). 

New  Jersey:  Nellie  Harris  (8),  Frances  Mil¬ 
ler  (12),  Virgil  Iteiff  (10),  ’Kathryn  Rice, 

’Edla  Jurgensen  (13),  Adele  Tradlius  (11), 
Rachel  Post  (13),  Harold  Deveney  (15).  Marie 
McIntosh. 

Connecticut:  ’Bertha  Griffiths  (10),  Norman 
Ilallock  (18),  Albert  Kirk  (18),  Edna  Garlick 
(14),  Dorothy  Richardson  (16),  Marian  Hopper, 
Marie  Collins  (16). 

Massachusetts:  Betty  Hall  (12),  Ruth  Pitt- 
singer  (11),  Rowena  Pittsinger,  Lawrence  Pack¬ 
ard  (13),  ’F’loyd  Bancroft  (17),  *4tuth  Eaton 
(12). 

Maryland:  Anna  Beers,  Thelma  Hunter  (15), 
’Dorys  Fielitner  (14),  Ruth  Orendorl’,  ’Charles 
Calvert  (11),  Roland  Calvert  (13). 

Rhode  Island:  Esther  Thurman  (10),  Edith 
Whitaker  (8),  Elizabeth  Whitaker  (12). 

West  Virginia:  ’Clark  Allender  (12),  Frances 
Eib  (10),  Maxine  Eib  (16). 

Virginia:  Everette  Smith  (12),  Mary  Ivofron 

(13) . 

Ohio:  Irene  Weingart  (12),  Isabel  McLaugh¬ 
lin. 

Vermont:  Ellen  Lyman  (9),  Morgan  Craig. 

Illinois:  Marion  Allen  (14),  Anna  Graham 

(16) ,  ’Sarah  Graham  (11),  ’Joyce  Greeley  (15). 

New  Hampshire:  ’Stanley  French  (14),  Tin- 

key  Hall  (15),  Edna  Ilarling  (13). 

Delaware:  ’Ethel  Marshall  (11). 

Michigan:  Russell  Francke  (14). 

North  Carolina:  Ruth  Boggs  (11),  Emma 
Boggs  (13). 

Iowa:  ’Marie  Hogendorn. 

Letters  Wanted:  Sylvia  Hoffman,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Doris  Light  (11),  Beatrice  Howell  (11), 
Marjorie  Howell  (10),  New  York. 


Lines  from  Our  Letters 

“Hurralh  for  Our  Page !  It’s  great. 
How  I  do  look  forward  to  it.  I  think 
it's  the  best  thing  any  paper  ever  gave 
its  youthful  readers,  and  I  tioubt  if 
many  older  ones  miss  reading  it.” — Grace 
Wheat,  New  York. 

“Norman  Htallock  is  a  poet,  too,  and 
I’m  glad  lie’s  from  Connecticut.” — Marie 
Collins,  Connecticut. 

“In  regard  to  cooking  I  think  boys 
should  cook  because  if  they  intend  to  re¬ 
main  single  (ahem)  they  must  cook  for 
themselves.  So  spunk  up  .boys,  and 
cook.  Don’t  be  ashamed  of  it  ;  some  of 
the  'best  paid  men  are  cooks.” — Stanley 
French,  New  Hampshire. 

“It’s  too  bad  Skinny  is  getting  so 
old.  I  fear  we’ll  miss  his  diaries.”  — 
Cecelia  Fredrickson,  New  York. 

“I  am  not  very  full  of  ideas  this  month. 
Will  send  a  sketch  and  send  something 
better  next  month.”- — Norman  Ilallock, 
Connecticut. 


And  Here  Is  the  Liberty  Bell 


Drawn  by  Anna  Graham  (10),  Illinois 

Chocolate  Caramels 

One  cup  grated  chocolate,  two  cups 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  molasses,  one  cup 
milk  or  cream,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg. 
Boil  until  thick,  almost  brittle,  stirring 
constantly.  Turn  it  out  on  buttered 
plates  ;  when  it  begins  to  stiffen  mark  it 
in  small  squares  so  that  it  will  break 
easily  when  cold.  You  may  like  it  flav¬ 
ored  with  a  tablespoon  of  vanilla. 

E.  M.  L. 


A  Real  Sunday. — Yes,  the  Parson  had 
a  real  day  of  it  yesterday — -a'  fffll  Sunday. 
He  was  going  off  to  preach  at  a  very 
swell  congregation  made  up  of  high  speci¬ 
mens  of  New  York  society  and  wealth. 
As  he  packed  hi's  grip  he  took  out  his 
barber  kit  of  comb  and  shears  and  clip¬ 
pers — “Guess  I  won’t  need  these  over 
at  this  place,”  lie  remarked  to  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son,  and  they  both  nearly  collapsed  at  the 
very  thought  of  such  a  thing.  The  last 
letter  he  got  from  the  minister  at  the 
place  said,  “Come  in  time  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  to  go  out  to  dinner  with  me.  We 
are  both  invited  out.”  Then  it  went  on 
to  add  that  this  dinner  was  at  half-past 
seven.  The  Parson  ought  to  have  smelled 
a  rat  right  there — dinner — and  at  half¬ 
past  seven.  However,  lie  has  ‘bought  him¬ 
self  a  light  Summer  suit — at  -least  coat 
and  vest,  at  the  full  cost  of  $13.50,  and 
he  put  this  on  and  sallied  forth.  He  left 
the  train  at  about  15  miles  from  the 
place,  found  there  was  no  connection, 
telephoned  on,  and  the  minister  came 
down  for  him  in  his  nice  car. 

Worse  Still. — Now  as  we  rode  we 
talked  and  the  minister  eyed  the  Par¬ 
son's  baggage,  Which  was  small  and  cast 
occasional  glances  at  the  $13.50  suit. 
Then  lie  'began  to  dwell  lightly  on  the 
kind  of  place  it  was  where  this  dinner 
was  to  be  held  and  how  the  captain  of 
the  Mauretania  was  to  be  there,  etc. 
Then  lo  and  behold,  lie  suddenly  pointed 
to  one  of  the  finest  hang-outs  t lie  Parson 


had  ever  set  liis  eyes  on,  occupying  acres 
and  acres  amidst  great  lovely  trees  and 
magnificent  shrubbery  and  said,  “That 
is  where  we  go  to  dinner  tonight  at  eight 
o’clock.”  That  place,  thought  the  Par¬ 
son,  and  at  eight  o’clock.  Now  you 
know  the  later  a  .dinner  takes  place  the 
more  the  Parson  is  suspicious  of  it.  And 
by  this  time  lie  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  while  lie  could  ’brave  the  place  and 
dinner  he  was  sure  that  that  $13.50  suit 
never  could.  “This  is  all  the  clothes  I 
have  with  me,”  I  said  to  the  minister. 
“You  will  have  to  make  me  ‘Exhibit  A’.” 
“No,  no,”  said  he,  “I  must  fit  you  out.” 

Fitted  Out. — And  fit  out  the  Parson 
he  <did.  Providence  was  with  the  Parson 
for  the  man’s  clothes  seem  to  fit  the  Par¬ 
son  to  a  “T.”  Then,  too,  he  seemed  to 
have  an  unlimited  supply,  all  suited  for 
eight  O’clock  dinners.  He  had  long-tailed 
coats  and  short-tailed  coats,  and  this  was 
lucky,  for  at  such  dinners  you  seem  to 
need  either  a  coat  -with  a  very  long  tail  or 
-a  coat  with  no  tail  at  all.  This  latter 
was  t*he  breed  which  encased  the  Parson, 
and  one  with  tails  clear  to  his  knees 
encased  the  other  minister.  It  was  a 
wonderful  dinner  all  right,  and  the  Par¬ 
son  lost  track  of  the  number  of  courses 
after  lie  got  up  to  -seven.  It  was  a  great 
treat  -also  To  hear  the  modest  captain  of 
the  Mauretania  tell  of  the  rescue  of  the 
Titanic  survivors  in  the  early  morning 
hours  after  that  terrible  disaster  when 
she  struck  the  iceberg.  This  man  is  now 
the  captain  of  the  Mauretania.  While  he 
was  picking  up  the  boats  (he  saved  over 
700,  but  over  S00  went  down)  lie  told 
one  of  the  sailors  to  go  up  on  the  bridge 
and  see  how  many  icebergs  lie  could 
count  that  seemed  to  be  at  least  200  feet 
above  the  water.  He  came  down  and 
reported  that  there  were  at  least  125. 
How  in  the  world  he  ever  got  there  with 
the  Carpathia  and  didn't  hit  one,  was 
little  short  of  a  miracle.  Tlite  captain 
was  a  modest  and  retiring  character.  He 
holds  service  on  his  big  boat  every  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  the  next  day  he  read 
both  lessons  for  the  service  in  church 
where  the  Parson  was  to  preach. 

Needed  the  Clippers. — Well,  a  funny 
thing  certainly  happened  after  that  ser¬ 
vice.  You  know  he  didn’t  put  in  his 
Clippers  for  this  trip  to  preach  for  these 
millionaire  New  Yorkers.  But  do  you 
know  right  after  the  service,  and  the 
Parson  preached  for  all  he  was  worth, 
the  minister  said :  “Before  we  have  din¬ 
ner,  I  want  to  run  you  out  into  the 
country  a  little  way  to  call  on  a  couple 
that  faithfully  read  your  letters  in  The 
B.  N.-Y.,  and  it  would  be  fine  for  you 


to  go  out.”  So  out  we  beat  it  and  found 
the  old  couple  in  'the  quaintest  sort  of 
an  old  house  nearly  covered  with  lilacs 
and  old-fashioned  flowers.  It  was  the 
woman’s  birthday,  and  after  felicitations 
over  this  fact  we  turned  our  attention  to 
the^  man,  who  was  sick  on  the  lounge. 
“What  seems  to  have  gotten  hold  of 
you?”  asked  the  Parson.  “That  is  just 
the  trouble,”  said  the  man.  “You  see 
no  one  knows  what  is  the  trouble,  only 
it  is  going  to  carry  me  oft'  when  it  gets 
good  'and  ready.  Really  I  am  in  -the 
grave  now  with  my  head  sticking  out.” 

Ought  to  Look  Right. — Really  now, 
if  all  one  has  above  ground  is  his  head, 
it  certainly  should  look  right.  Perhaps 
this  was  what  prompted  the  woman  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  tlia-t  he  needed 
a  hair  cut  the  worst  way,  and  she  had 
seen  how  the  Parson  cut  hair.  “Let  us 
see  if  he  really  can  cut  hair,”  said  the 
minister.  “Can  we  find  some  shears  of 
some  kind?”  And  what  do  you  know  if 
tbey  didn’t  fetch  out  some  shears.  Now 
it’s  “a  poor  workman  that  finds  fault 
with  his  tools,”  and  the  Parson  isn’t  say¬ 
ing  a  word  about  how  sharp  those  shears 
were.  They  did  bring  out  a  regular  bar¬ 
ber’s  comb — a  good  one —  and  the  Parson 
came  nearly  slipping  it  in  his  pocket.  At 
the  prospect  of  a  liaircut  the  man  im¬ 
mediately  rose  up,  and  while  he  didn’t 
take  up  his  lounge  and  walk  lie  did 
grab  a  chair  and  planted  himself  astride 
with  the  back  in  front  as  he  said  he 


used  to  sit  for  his  father  to  cut  his  hair 
some  GO  years  before.  How  the  Parson 
needed  those  clippers !  He  declares  now 
if  he  went  to  a  President’s  reception  in 
the  White  House  he  would  take  them 
with  him,  right  in  the  tail  pocket  of  his 
Prince  Albert. 

Another  Contrast.  —  While  it  may 
have  .been  something  of  a  step  from 
preaching  in  the  great  high  pulpit  of  the 
fine  church  to  the  barber  act  in  the  farm¬ 
er’s  kitchen,  there  was  another  contrast 
coming.  The  Parson  got  home  late  that 
afternoon,  and  that  evening  Ave  had  an 
open-air  sunset  service  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  at  our  village  church,  with  a  cornet 
and  violin  to  lead  the  singing.  Every¬ 
body,  even  the  mosquitoes,  thought  this 
a  fine  idea  and  Ave  are  going  to  have  an¬ 
other.  There  was  much  .talking  and  visit¬ 
ing  after  the  service  and  it  Avas  just 
about  eleven  o'clock  when  the  Parson 
landed  home,  and  having  missed  a  supper 
he  was  about  half  starved.  Mindful  of 
the  feast  and  magnificent  service  of  his 
last  evening  meal,  he  eagerly  opened  the 
oven  door  and  his  eyes  nearly  popped 
out — if  there  Avasn’t  a  Avhole  roast  Avood- 
cliuck,  cooked  and  broAvned  to  a  turn. 
He  didn’t  even  know  the  boys  bad  a 
chuck.  With  a  pitcher  of  Uncle  Clos- 
son’s  Vermont  syrup,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and 
a  well-browned  woodchuck  in  front  of 
him,  there  came,  as  the  clock  struck 
twelve,  the  end  of  a  perfect  day. 

Farmers’  Week  at  Storks. — While 
the  Parson  thinks  of  it  lie  wants  to  tell 
all  the  Connecticut  readers  and  friends 
that  he  expects  to  be  over  at  Storrs  most 
of  the  time  during  Farmers’  Week,  and 
hopes  very  much  to  have  Mrs.  Parson 
with  him.  He  plans  that  Ave  will  all  have 
a  fine  time  on  Thursday  especially,  when 
there  is  a  session  devoted  to  the  country 
church  work.  Look  the  Parson  up  while 
there  and  let  us  talk  over  about  your 
church  and  about  special  days  and  socials 
and  games  to  play  and  all  sorts  of  com¬ 
munity  things  that  might  help  you.  The 
Parson  wants  to  learn  of  any  good  Avays 
you  have  tried  out  and  tell  .them  to  the 
big  family  of  R.  N.-Y.  friends.  More 
and  more  farmer  families  come  to  Storrs 
for  their  week’s  vacation,  and  it  is  Avell 
worth  while  for  you  to  get  both  the  vaca¬ 
tion  and  much  excellent  help  from  what 
seemed  to  the  Parson  last  year  to  be  the 
very  best  in  the  country.  There  is  a 
playground  uoav  for  the  children,  Avith  a 
woman  attendant,  so  you  can  feel  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  leave  them  and  attend 
sessions.  The  food  last  year  was  excel¬ 
lent  and  most  reasonable. 

Joyful  Work. — The  Parson  Avent  up 


to  a  big  university  graduation  the  other 
week.  A  fellow  there  gave  an  address 
on  Phillips  Brooks,  and  it  Avas  good  and 
he  got  first  prize  on  it.  The  finest  point 
he  brought  out  was  that  Phillips 
Brooks  seemed  to  fairly  delight  in  his 
work.  We  hear  work  talked  about  as 
drudgery  and  people  go  to  the  shore  or 
elsewhere  to  get  away  from  work  for  a 
few  days.  They  hail  the  week-end  and 
lock  up  the  desk  or  the  store  and  flee 
away  as  though  escaping  from  some  tor¬ 
ment.  But  Avith  Bishop  Brooks  it  Avas 
all  different.  At  his  work  round  about 
his  parish,  calling  or  writing  sermons 
and  tending  his  enormous  correspondence, 
it.  Avas  the  same.  Y'ou  would  think  he 
was  having  a  day  off  all  the  time.  He 
seemed  just  as  happy  as  a  boy  from 
morning  till  night.  lie  delighted  in  every¬ 
day  duties.  One  might  almost  use  the 
word  jolly  to  describe  his  constant  frame 
of  mind  no  matter  how  much  he  had  to 
do  or  what  lie  had  to  do.  Jane  Addams, 
of  Chicago,  might  be  said  to  be  like  this 
from  what  the  Parson  reads  of  her.  In 
her  work  among  the  aAvful  slums  and 
with  more  or  less  dreadful  people,  it  has 
been  said  of  her,  the  Parson  er.me  near 
saying,  complained  of  her,  that  she  ac¬ 
tually  enjoyed  it.  It  makes  us  all  the 
more  anxious  that  our  children  have  a 
chance  to  do  what  they  will  enjoy  doing 
regardless  of  either  money  or  glory. 

A  Neighborhood  Lawn  Party. — It 
has  been  rather  a  busy  spell  with  the 
Parson,  and  tonight,  Saturday,  Avill  be 
his  first  evening  home  for  more  than  a 
week.  We  'have  had  four  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations  down  country  and  a  fine  time 
at  each.  Last  night  the  Parson  Avent  off 
about  10  miles  and  had  a  neighborhood 
lawn  party.  There  were  30  children 
there,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grown-ups. 
There  is  nothing  like  going  prepared  for 
an  evening’s  program.  The  Parson  took 
down  a  graphophone  and  records,  ster- 
eopticon  lantern  and  gas  tank  and  many 
slides,  Japanese  lanterns  and  candles, 
three  gallons  of  ice  cream  and  inciden¬ 
tally  a  full  supply  of  fireworks  including 
aerial  bombs,  fire  crackers,  skyrockets, 
Roman  candles,  etc.  So  you  see  Ave  had 
a  real  party.  We  had  pictures  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle  and  Bible  pictures  and  sang 
hymns.  In  many  ways,  is  there  any¬ 
thing  so  nice  as  a  real  neighborhood 
party?  '  This  same  neighborhood  had  a 
fine  Fourth  of  July  picnic  and  party 
which  means  so  much  to  all  neighbor¬ 
hood  children. 

The  Drought. — One  of  the  boys  lias 
just  come  in  to  say  the  thermometer 
stands  96  in  the  shade  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house.  Unless  it  rains  soon  the 
Parson  does  not  see  how  there  can  be  any 
crops  to  speak  of  round  here.  Corn  looks 
better  than  other  things,  and  has  not 
curled  up  badly  as  yet.  Potatoes  seem 
to  be  suffering  the  worst  and  curl  up 
badly  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
hay  crop  is  terribly  light  and  the  oats 
the  Parson  counted  on  for  liay  will  not 
amount  to  hardly  anything.  The  new 
Alfalfa  seems  'to  be  alive  but  is  drying 
up.  It  got  a  Avonderful  start  mid  was 
thick  and  vigorous.  If  Ave  could  only  get 
rain  now  it  might  come  on  but  it  cannot 
stand  it  much  longer.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  feed  in  the  pastures.  The  pa¬ 
llet’s  say  showers  today  but  ft  does  not 
look  it.  A  lot  of  rain  one  does  not  mind 
so  much,  as  the  old  saying  is  everlastingly 
true.  Too  much  rayi  scares  the  farmer  to 
death  but  too  much  dry  weather  starves 
him  to  death.  Next  Monday  night  the  Par¬ 
son  expects  to  leave  for  Cornell,  at 
Ithaca,  for  a  two  Aveeks’  stay  at  the  Sum¬ 
mer  <school,  and  the  last  Aveek  has  three 
evenings  in  which  to  tell  them  about 
some  of  his  doings  at  country  church 
work,  and  show  them  pictures  of  it.  He 
wifr  have  to  tell  you  about  his  trip-  in 
the  next  letter.  He  is  now  going  over 
swimming  with  the  boys  in  the  pond. 


Smoking  Fish 

Would  you  let  me  know  how  to  pickle 
or  to  smoke  fish  to  keep  for  the  Winter? 

j.  n. 

The  following  directions  for  smoking 
fish  Avere  given  last  year  by  Alfred  C. 
Weed  : 

Fish  are  smoked  in  many  ways.  Some 
are  salted  heavily  and  smoked  a  Tong  time 
over  a  Ioav  fire.  Others  are  salted  heavily 
and  smoked  over  a  hot  fire  so  as-  to  cook 
them.  Eels,  especially,  are  salted  rather 
heavily,  then  smoked  several  hours  over 
a  moderate  fire,  then  some  time  longer 
over  a  hot  fire.  Fish  which  are  salted 
heavily  and  then  smoked  heavily  av ill 
keep  fairly  well  in  warm  weather,  but 
most  mild-cured  fish  must  be  kept  in  re¬ 
frigerator  if  not  used  within  a  few  hours. 
One  dealer  in  Washington,  who  used  to 
have  very  good  luck  with  his  smoked 
ciscoes,  cured  each  day  only  what  he 
could  sell  before  noon  the  next  day. 

A  good  recipe  for  mild-cured  fish  is  to 
make  the  brine  a  little  stronger  than 
would  be  used  for  cooking  cereal,  strike 
the  fish  in  it  for  about  three  or  four 
hours,  then  smoke  over  a  cool  fire  three  to 
six  hours.  Fish  prepared  in  that  Avay 
might  keep  two  days  in  cool  weather,  or 
in  the  refrigerator,  but  would  be  apt  to 
spoil  if  not  used  by  that  time.  The  best 
way  is  to  experiment  with  the  fish  that 
are  to  be  used.  Possibly  the  first  batch 
could  be  sqlted  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  of 
salt  to  10  lbs.  of  fish,  and  water  enough 
to  cover  them.  Salt  them  for  six  hours 
or  over  night,  then  smoke  through  the 
next  day,  letting  the  fire  go  out  in  the 
afternoon.  If  that  made  them  too  salty 
or  too  smoky  use  less  on  the  next  batch. 
If  that  Avas  too  mild  use  more. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


The  Wash  Dress  Returns. — It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  all  the  good 
shops  are  featuring  cotton  and  linen 
dresses.  Shirting  madras  is  especially 
smart  in  plain  tailored  styles,  either 
white  or  colored.  These  wash  beauti¬ 
fully,  wear  well,  and  are  very  pretty ; 
they  are  made  either  one-piece  or  sepa¬ 
rate  skirt  and  blouse,  in  plain  sports 
styles.  Line  checked  gingham  is  an¬ 
other  favorite  material.  These  dresses 
are  made  with  a  skirt  having  inverted 
box  pleat  or  side  pleats  at  front  and 
sides ;  the  blouse  is  as  plain  as  a  man’s 
shirt,  high  necked,  sometimes  with  a 
small  V  opening  and  lapels,  sometimes 
with  a  close  mannish  soft  collar.  The 
long  sleeves  usually  have  turn-back  close 
cuffs  fastened  with  links.  Sometimes  the 
waist  has  an  inset  vestee  like  a  shirt 
front.  These  dresses  are  a  pretty  change 
from  the  universal  silk  which  has  be¬ 
come  a  regular  uniform.  One  old  lady 
lamented  that  girls  nowadays  “have  no 
best  dresses — they  just  wear  the  same 
silk  gowns  morning,  noon  and  night — 
seven  days  a  week.”  It  seems  strange 
that  with  the  general  use  of  silk  gowns, 
silk  underwear  and  silk  stockings  there 
should  be  much  complaint  of  poor  busi¬ 
ness  from  silk  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers. 

The  Vogue  for  Georgette. — Warm 
weather  has  brought  georgette  into  strong 
favor  again.  First  we  saw  plain  geor¬ 
gette  over  printed  silk ;  now  we  see 
printed  georgette  over  plain  silk.  The 
first  dress  shown  in  the  picture  is  one 
of  those  very  simple  sports  styles  con¬ 


The  effect  was  very  good,  and  the  trim¬ 
ming  was  very  inexpensive.  Fagoting 
is  simple,  and  goes  quickly ;  it  can  be 
combined  with  bias  binding  in  many 
ways,  both  for  women’s  and  children’s 
clothes.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of 
standing  laundering  well.  We  also  find 
fagoting  a  very  desirable  trimming  for 
silk  or  cloth  put  on  over  a  seam  or  along 
an  edge.  These  little  touches  of  hand 
work  add  greatly  to  the  style  of  a  gar¬ 
ment. 

Striped  Silk. — The  third  figure  shows 
a  sports  dress  of  heavy  silk  in  narrow 
broken  stripes.  This  was  green  and 
white,  the  style  being  what  English  fash¬ 
ions  call  a  jumper  dress — here  we  should 
describe  it  as  being  like  a  sweater.  There 
was  the  usual  simple  skirt  with  side 
pleats,  attached  to  a  net  bodice  top.  The 
blouse  was  shaped  like  a  pull-on  sweater 
with  a  little  set-in  pocket  at  each  side, 
bound  along  the  top,  and  a  narrow  girdle. 
The  only  trimming  was  flat  banding  at 
the  neck,  cut  with  the  stripes  running 
across ;  this  was  cut  in  one  piece  with 
its  two  battlements  in  front.  There  was 
no  fastening  of  any  kind  ;  the  blouse  was 
a  slip-on.  The  sleeves  had  mannish  cuffs 
with  links.  This  style  is  shown  in  silks 
and  madras,  and  will  be  very  suitable  for 
plain  or  striped  flannel. 

Another  Dotted  Georgette.  —  The 
next  figure  shows  another  dotted  geor¬ 
gette  as  simple  in  make  as  a  chemise.  It 
was  white  with  coral  dots,  worn  of  course 
over  a  white  silk  slip.  This  had  a  vest 
of  white  satin  attached,  deep  enough  to 
come  below  the  girdle.  This  vest  was 
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sisting  of  skirt  and  blouse.  In  this  case 
the  pleated  skirt  forms  part  of  a  slip  of 
white  wash  silk.  Over  this  is  worn  a 
blouse  of  white  georgette  with  red  coin 
spots.  The  V  in  front  shows  the  white 
slip,  and  is  outlined  with  a  jabot  of  the 
material.  Roll  collar  and  turn-back 
cuffs  were  of  the  white  silk.  This  dress 
was  very  pretty,  and  the  slip  of  white 
wash  silk  would  form  the  basis  of  sev¬ 
eral  costumes.  A  blouse  of  the  same 
white  silk,  or  of  stripes  or  solid  color 
in  washing  silk,  would  make  a  desirable 
change.  A  skirt  worn  with  a  separate 
blouse  must  always  be  made  either  as 
a  slip  or  with  a  bodice  top,  for  with  pres¬ 
ent  styles  in  both  under  and  outer  Avear 
a  skirt  with  a  waistband  is  impossible; 
it  ruins  the  “set”  of  both  blouse  and 
skirt.  The  plain  silk  slip  is  worn  under 
long  tunics  that  reach  nearly  to  the  hem, 
thus  forming  a  complete  dress.  We  must 
admit  that  skirts  are  still  very  short, 
indeed,  they  can  hardly  become  shorter 
and  still  be  classed  as  skirts,  but  the 
French  dressmakers  are  suggesting  length 
by  draperies  that  fall  below  the  hem.  We 
saw  some  new  “fishtail”  models  from  a 
great  French  designer  which  had  a  sort 
of  jabot  falling  from  the  neck  to  below 
the  hem  in  front.  This  jabot  came  to  a 
point  at  the  top,  and  widened  into  a  fan¬ 
like  pointed  fishtail  at.  the  bottom.  This 
was  quite  new,  but  there  is  also  a  re¬ 
turn  of  flying  panels  of  irregular  outline 
which  fall  below  the  hem  at  the  sides. 
The  white  felt  hat  Avorn  by  this  first 
figure  is  a  favorite  shape  now,  a  high 
square  crown  creased  and  rather  higher 
at  the  back.  These  high  square  crowns, 
sloping  up  toward  the  back,  are  rapidly 
displacing  the  bell  shapes  in-  both  felt 
and  straw  hats.  Some  of  the  newest 
hats  introduced  by  French  milliners  are 
said  to  owe  their  inspiration  to  dusky 
leaders  of  fashion  in  Central  Africa,  who 
dress  their  hair  in  high  erections  sloping 
backward,  which  gives  the  outline  copied 
by  these  designers  of  hats. 

Fagoted  Trimming.^ — The  little  child’s 
dress  shown  presents  nothing  new  in  out¬ 
line,  but  .the  trimming  gave  a  pretty 
idea,  easily  copied.  The  dress  was  yel¬ 
low  voile,  and  the  yoke  and  sleeve  trim¬ 
ming  were  made  from  yellow  bias  bind¬ 
ing,  fagoted  together  with  black  twist. 


banded  by  four  knife  pleatiugs  of  the 
dotted  material,  at  top,  bottom  and  spaced 
between.  The  shoulder  was  rather  long, 
and  there  were  no  sleeves,  the  armholes 
being  finished  by  pleatings.  As  a  rule, 
we  do  not  see  many  sleeveless  dresses 
among  the  best  models  this  season,  though 
many  Avearers  refuse  to  go  back  to  long 
sleeves.  These  pleatings  were  newer, 
and  more  flattering  to  the  wearer,  than  a 
dress  entirely  without  sleeves.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  very  short  dress  without  any 
sleeves  takes  the  minimum  of  material. 
We  recently  stood  at  the  voile  counter  in 
a  Fifth  Avenue  shop,  next  to  a  tall 
young  woman  who  wanted  to  buy  two 
yards  of  36-in.  material  to  make  a  dress. 
The  tactful  saleswoman  finally  persuaded 
her  to  take  2 x/>  yards,  on  the  ground 
that  a  wider  hem  would  be  desirable,  but 
many  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when 
that  was  just  enough  for  a  blouse. 

The  Bolero  Returns.  —  The  bolero 
has  been  suggested  in  some  recent  trim¬ 
mings,  and  the  dress  at  the  right  shows 
a  pretty  model  in  the  new  shade  of  deep 
red  known  as  ruby,  which  is  likely  to  be 
a  popular  Fall  color.  This  dress  was 
crepe  de  chine  trimmed  with  bands  of 
satin  about  an  inch  wide.  Two  bands  of 
satin  edged  skirt  and  sleeves,  and  one 
band  bordered  the  bolero,  which  had 
straight  fronts  and  square  corners.  The 
vest  .vas  of  ecru  lace,  and  a  satin  girdle 
Avas  folded  into  a  ruby  buckle.  We  have 
seen  satin  banding  used  as  a  trimming  in 
a  number  of  cases,  and  also  velvet  rib¬ 
bon,  which  seems  to  be  returning  to  favor. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Chiffon  voiles 
at  43  cents  a  yard,  were  seen  printed  in 
a  great  variety  of  patterns  and  colors. 
They  are  cool  and  pretty,  made  after  a 
simple  pattern.  Like  other  thin  mater¬ 
ials, _  they  must  be  worn  over  a  slip. 

Light-weight  felt  hats  Avere  displacing 
straws  in  the  shops  by  the  Fourth  of 
July;  they  included  a  good  many  broad- 
brimmed  models.  Pastel  colors  predom¬ 
inated.  Prices  varied  all  the  Avay  from 
about  $4.50  to  $1S  or  $20,  but  usually 
they  were  cheaper  than  they  will  be  in 
Fall. 

Sports  dresses  of  white  unshrinkable 
pique  are  offered  among  the  newest  mod¬ 
els.  They  Avere  sponsored  by  the  tennis 
champions  abroad.  White  is  extremely 


fashionable  this  Summer  for  dresses, 
hats,  coats  and  shoes. 

Among  children’s  frocks  are  simple 
models  in  fine  voile  or  dotted  swiss,  but¬ 
tercup  yelloAV,  aster  blue,  rose,  orchid, 
peach  and  green.  Hand  smocking  is  a 
favored  trimming. 

Young  girls’  dresses  of  crepe  de  chine, 
made  in  a  plain  tailored  model,  are  often 
accompanied  by  a  hip-length  box  coat  of 
the  same  material.  White  crossbar 
chambray  is  one  of  the  cotton  materials 
now  in  style  again  for  the  simple  sports 
dresses. 


Equipment  for  Home 
Laundry  Work 

A  recent  Farmers’  Bulletin,  No.  1497, 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  entitled  “Methods  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  Home  Laundering.”  We  re¬ 
produce  two  illustrations  from  this  bul¬ 
letin,  one  being  the  ground  plan  of  a 
well-arranged  laundry,  the  other  details 
of  the  construction  of  a  built-in  ironing 
board. 

In  the  plan  for  laundry,  the  drier  and 
ironer  may  be  omitted.  The  large  table 
is  meant  for  sorting  the  clothes,  and  the 


tween  the  doughnut  family  and  the 
cruller  family.  For  example,  in  a  late 
issue  of  your  paper  is  a  recipe  for  raised 
doughnuts  made  with  soda  and  cream  of 
tartar,  and  last  year  I  was  told  in  the 
West  that  a  cruller  was  a  twisted  cake 
and  a  doughnut  was  made  from  the  same 
dough  but  Avas  cut  round  and  with  a 
hol'e  in  the  center.  In  old  NeAV  England 
families  nothing  is  a  doughnut  unless  it 
has  been  raised  with  yeast.  We  are 
usually  cut  round  with  no  hole  in  the 
center,  and  not  as  large  a  round  as 
cookie^,  so  that  we  may  cook  done  to 
the  very  center.  We  came  out  of  the  fat 
lovely  round  balls,  and  are  often  called 
nut  cakes  because  of  our  beautiful  brown 
color.  Since  we  are  made  with  milk  and 
sometimes  are  shortened  with  part  cream 
a  small  amount  of  soda  is  added  to  be 
sure  the  milk  does  not  sour,  but  the 
leavening  process  is  performed  by  the 
yeast.  I  do  hope  folks  Avill  stop  calling 
quick  cakes  by  our  name.  My  family 
have  .been  made  by  the  following  recipe 
for  at  least  a  hundred  years : 

One  teacup  lard,  one  teacup  sweet 
cream  or  teacup  butter,  three  eggs, 
one  teacup  sugar,  one  yeast  cake,  one 
pint  milk,  *4  teaspoon  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  salt.  Mix 


Detailed  Construction  of  a  Folding  Ironing  Board  and  Its  Wall  Case 


Arrangement  of  a  Home  Laundry 


overhead  rack  whie,.  may  be  folded  when 
not  in  use,  is  to  hold  freshly  ironed  clothes. 
The  chute,  through  Avliich  clothes  are 
thrown  to  a  basket  is  located  so  that  it 
opens  into  the  bathroom ;  thus  there  is 
no  carrying  doAvnstairs  of  soiled  clothes. 
This  chute,  a  closet  for  various  supplies, 
and  the  closet  for  built-in  ironing-board 
form  a  compact  unit  at  one  side.  The 
arrangement  of  the  tubs  will  depend  on 
the  plumbing.  If  there  are  not  set  tubs 
a  flexible  hose  may  be  used  as  a  siphon 
to  empty  portable  tubs,  and  thus  do 
aAvay  with  heavy  lifting.  To  make  such 
a  siphon  fill  a  short  length  of  hose  Avith 
water,  close  the  ends  and  invert  it,  plac¬ 
ing  one  end  under  the  Avater  and  the 
other  at  a  lower  level.  Open  Avithout 
removing  the  shorter  end  from  under  the 
Avater.. 

The  ironing-board  is  hinged  to  the 
Avail,  Avith  a  prop  to  be  placed  under  it 
when  in  use.  A  stout  hook  at  the  end 
slips  into  a  ring  to  hold  it  when  folded 
against  the  Avail.  This  is  often  built  in¬ 
to  modern  houses,  and  is  not  difficult  to 
construct.  Irons  and  other  small  equip¬ 
ments  are  stored  on  a  Ioav  shelf  in  this 
closet. 


New  England  Doughnuts 

I  am  a  New  England  doughnut.  My 
family  have  been  “raised”  in  this  section 
for  generations  and  I  want  to  register  my 
protest  against  all  this  indefiniteness  be¬ 


milk  and  yeast  to  stiff  batter,  let  rise 
over  night.  Add  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  AATith  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough, 
when  light  roll  out  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  Cut  out  with  a  round 
cutter  about  2 x4  in  across,  let  stand  till 
light  enough  so  they  will  float  on  the  fat 
at  once  after  being  put  in  the  hot  fat. 
The  fat  should  be  a  little  cooler  than  for 
crullers.  They  need  to  be  boiled  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes. 

I  have  a  cousin  made  of  part  Indian 
meal :  1 *4  teacups  boiling  milk  poured 
over  1%  cups  Indian  meal ;  add  one  cup 
butter.  1%  cups  sugar,  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  three  eggs.  Knead  to  the  proper 
consistency  Avith  Avhite  flour,  let  rise  and 
proceed  as  in  the  other  recipe. 

A  NEAV  ENGLAND  DOUGHNUT. 


Spice  Cake 

Three  eggs  beaten  separately,  part  of 
whites  for  frosting ;  1%  cups  sugar,  }4 
cup  molasses,  *4  cup  shortening,  2*4  cups 
buttermilk,  one  teaspoon  each  cinnamon, 
cloves,  nutmeg  and  salt,  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  three  cups  flour. 

Frosting :  Boil  sugar,  about  IV2  cups, 
till  threads,  and  beat  into  to  whites  of 
eggs,  beat  till  coo'l.  This  will  make  tAvo 
large  loaf  cakes  or  a  layer  and  loaf  cake. 

MRS.  W.  H.  D. 
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Feeding  Minerals  to  Live 
Stock 

Our  own  attitude  towards  the  method 
of  feeding  minerals  in  hog  and  cattle  ra¬ 
tions  is  that  with  hogs,  particularly,  we 
believe  that  the  minerals  had  best  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  grain  mixture.  We 
have  been  feeding  from  2  to  2^4  tbs.  of 
a  mineral  mixture  in  every  100  lbs.  of 
concentrate  mixture.  The  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  which  we  have  been  using  more  than 
any  other  is  a  comparatively  simple  one 
of  40  lbs.  raw  bonemeal,  40  lbs.  pulver¬ 
ized  limestone,  20  lbs.  salt.  In  addition 
to  this  we  have  allowed  the  animals  free 
access  to  block  salt.  Our  reason  for  the 
above  method  is  that  approximately  V2 
per  cent  salt  in  a  grain  mixture  very 
nearly  satisfies  the  salt  requirement  of 
most  animals,  at  the  same  time  appetiz¬ 
ing  the  ration.  Then  if  the  animals 
care  for  more  salt  they  have  the  privilege 
of  helping  themselves  to  the  block  salt  in 
a  mineral  box. 

In  case  anyone  prefers  to  self-feed  a 
mineral  mixture  to  pigs,  one  would  find 
the  plan  shown  in  the  picture  to  be  a 
very  good  one  for  a  mineral  box  which 


Mineral  Self-feeder  for  Hogs 


I  had  something  to  do  with  in  the  de¬ 
signing  of  it  while  still  connected  with 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  box 
prevents  the  pigs  from  stepping  over  the 
mixture  in  the  box,  by  which  means  the 
pigs  ordinarily  carry  dirt  into  the  min¬ 
eral  mixture.  This  also  prevents  the 
pigs  from  “rooting”  the  mineral  mixture 
out  sideways  as  they  would  ordinarialy 
do  with  an  open  box.  This  is  an  ordi¬ 
nary  packing  box  with  a  hole  in  the  side 
of  it.  This  particular  box  happens  to 
be  a  two-compartment  affair  permitting 
the  salt  in  one  and  the  mineral  mixture 
in  the  other  compartment.  For  cattle, 
particularly  where  they  are  on  pasture, 
and  where  their  mineral  nutrients  are 
largely  taken  care  of,  it  is  possible  that 
the  free-choice  or  self-fed  method  of 
feeding  minerals  is  to  be  preferred  to 
mixing  it  in  the  grain  ration. 

G.  BOHSTEDT. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


Disease  Carried  from  Man 
to  Cattle 

What  protection  do  the  local  owners 
of  tested  dairy  stock  have  against  the 
contamination  of  their  stock  through 
herdsmen?  Unless  these  herdsmen  are 
also  medically  examined  for  the  tubercle 
baccillus,  typhoid  bacillus  and  other  con¬ 
tagious  diseases,  there  is  danger  of  con¬ 
taminating  the  stock  through  personal 
contact.  e.  s. 

Columbus,  N.  J. 

If  tubercle  bacilli,  the  germs  which 
cause  tuberculosis  in  the  lower  animals 
and  man,  are  transferable  from  one  to 
the  other,  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  infect¬ 
ing  man  and  human  tubercle  bacilli  in¬ 
fecting  cattle,  the  careless  herdsman  with 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  (consumption) 
is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  animals  un¬ 
der  his  care.  And  if,  too,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  this  interchange,  would  it 
not  be  an  easy  thing  to  demonstrate  ex¬ 
perimentally?  The  loss  of  a  few  calves 
or  older  cattle  would  be  a  small  matter 


compared  with  settling  the  question  of 
whether  these  two  types  of  germs  are 
interchangeable,  though  no  one  would 
take  any  risk  that  might  accompany  a 
reversal  of  the  experiment.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  no  manifest  anxiety 
over  the  possibility  of  man  infecting  cat¬ 
tle,  I  think  that  we  may  dismiss  that  pos¬ 
sibility  with  easy  minds. 

But  there  is  a  very  real  possibility  in 
this  connection  that  has  not  been  given 
sufficient  consideration,  that  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  a  herdsman,  or  anyone  else 
connected  with  the  handling  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  milk,  may  be  the  means  of  con¬ 
taminating  that  milk  with  human  tubercle 
bacilli  and  thus  placing  blame  upon  the 
cow  that  properly  belongs  to  the  human 
animal.  The  opportunities  for  such  con¬ 
tamination  of  a  very  large  part  of  mar¬ 
ket  milk  before  it  reaches  the  consumer 
are  almost  limitless,  despite  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  pasteurization.  It  is  true  that 


the  latter  process  is  supposed  to  destroy 
any  disease  germs  in  the  milk  subjected 
to  it,  and  it  probably  does,  but  contami¬ 
nation  after  pasteurization  is  just  as  easy 
as  contamination  before.  As  soo>n  as  milk 
leaves  the  container  in  which  it  was  pas¬ 
teurized,  it  is  open  to  all  the  sources  of 
contamination  to  which  its  surroundings 
subject  it  and  these  surroundings  are 
certainly  questionable  in  the  case  of  a 
very  large  part  of  the  milk  finally  reach¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  consumer,  and,  by  the 
way,  are  not  all  consumers  “ultimate” 
consumers  ? 

As  to  the  other  diseases  mentioned,  the 
cow,  fortunately,  is  not  subject  to  typhoid 
and  the  other  contaminations  of  man. 
When  typhoid,  diphtheria  scarlet  fever 
and  other  less  common  diseases  are  milk- 
borne,  it  is  because  of  contamination  of 
the  milk  by  human  agencies  and,  here, 
pasteurization  should  be  a  safeguard  of 
greater  value  than  in  the  case  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  because  of  the  comparatively 
few  opportunities  for  exposure  to  the 
germs  of  the  above  mentioned  diseases  to 
which  market  milk  is  subjected.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  pasteurization 


does  not  destroy  any  germs  that  obtain 
access  to  milk  after  'that  process  has  been 
completed,  and  that  care  after  pasteuri¬ 
zation  is  just  as  important  as  care  pre¬ 
vious  to  it.  Typhoid  is  probably  ithe 
most  important  of  the  human  diseases 
now  likely  to  be  milk-borne,  and  its 
source,  when  so  borne,  is  always  some 
human  being  who  has  contaminated  the 
milk  by  germs  from  his  body.  M.  B.  D. 


The  Clover  Seed  Crop 

L.  E.  Thatcher  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  gives  some  good  advice 
about  the  clover  seed  crop : 

“Cutting  the  hay  crop  early  so  as  to 
give  the  second  or  seed  crop  a  good 
chance  is  the  one  important  factor  in  in¬ 
creasing  yield  which  is  within  his  control. 
Important  factors  beyond  his  control  are 
favorable  weather  and  plenty  of  bumble¬ 
bees  or  other  pollinating  insects. 

“An  examination  of  a  number  of  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  second  growth  when  a  little 
past  full  bloom  will  give  an  indication 
of  the  probable  yield. 

“An  average  of  25  or  “0  seeds  per  head 
will  indicate  a  yield  of  one  or  two  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre.  If  a  smaller  yield  of 
seed  is  indicated  the  second  crop  might 
better  be  cut  at  once  for  hay.” 


^uKNOWwkat  you  pay  for  FEED 
-kutWHAI  do  you  payfor  MILK? 

Price  alone • 
means  little 


Here’s 
What 

Counts 


Sure  you  buy  milk — in  the  form 
of  feed.  You  know  what  you 
pay  for  the  feed,  and  you  know 
what  you  get  after  your  cows 
convert  it  into  milk. 

But  do  you  really  know  how 
much  you  have  paid  for  the  milk 
you  sell  ?  Here’s  what  counts— 
results  in  milk  produced  and 
profit  over  feed  costs. 

Consider  the  cost  sheets  (shown 
above)  of  two  typical  dairymen. 
Farmer  A  pays  $2.40  per  cwt.  for 
grain,  while  Farmer  B  pays  $2.75 
per  cwt.  for  Larro.  “A  is  saving 
money  on  feed,”  you  may  say. 

But  wait — Farmer  B  got  55  lbs. 
more  milk  from  his  100  lbs.  of 
Larro.  Selling  milk  at  the  same 
price  as  Farmer  A,  he  got  $6.19 
for  the  milk  from  his  100  lbs.  of 


feed,  or  $1.17  more  profit  over 
feed  cost  than  the  man  who 
thought  he  was  saving  money  on 
his  feed.  In  other  words,  F armer 
A’s  “saving”  of  35c  in  feed  cost 
actually  cost  him  money  by 
reducing  his  revenue  and  profit. 

Farmer  B  is  typical  of  the  many 
thousands  of  dairymen  who  have 
learned  through  experience  that 
the  name  Larro  on  a  bag  of  dairy 
feed  means  not  only  quality  — 
but  quality  that  pays. 

Years  of  experiment  developed 
Larro,  and  the  many  millions  of 
sacks  of  this  unvarying  ration 
that  have  since  been  fed  to  cows 
of  every  breed  have  justified  the 
guarantee  that  stands  back  of  it 
today — that  Larro  will  produce 
more  milk. 


Feed  Larro  and  Get  This  Extra  Profit 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit  •  •  Michigan 


ctrro 


FEEDS  THAT  NEVER  VARY 

FOR  COWS,  CHICKENS  AND  HOGS  _ 

Want  more  eggs?  You’ll  get  them  if  you  feed  Larro  Egg  Mash  to  your  layers. 
Like  Larro  Dairy  Feed  it  is  always  the  same — always  good.  Try  it. 
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Changes  in  New  England 
Country  Life 

All  over-  New  England  farm  customs 
are  changing.  Some  of  us  do  not  realize 
how  these  changes  are  working  out  in 
some  of  what  are  called  the  back  coun¬ 
try  districts.  Traveling  through  a  State 
like  New  Hampshire  one  can  see  all 
needed  evidences  that  years  ago  this  was 
a  prosperous  farm  section.  Some  of  the 
houses  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
strength.  No  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
tell  why  such  tremendous  farmhouses 
were  built  originally.  Timber  was  plen¬ 
tiful  and  cheap,  and  ofttimes  boys  and 
girls,  as  they  married,  continued  to  live 
in  these  great  houses  which  sometimes 
resembled  hives  of  bees  in  their  popula¬ 
tion  and  home  headquarters.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  once  a  very  good  dairy  section. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  inability  of 
obtaining  labor  and  the  migration  of  the 
younger  people  to  town  and  city  has 
changed  occupation.  In  some  cases  a 
number  of  canning  factories  have  been 
developed.  In  this  high  altitude,  sweet 
corn  of  very  excellent  quality  is  produced 
and  a  good  many  corn  factories  found 
their  way  here.  Of  coui’se  there  is  risk 
of  an  early  frost  but  the  superior  quality 
of  this  northern  grown  corn  makes  the 
chance  a  reasonable  one.  Some  years 
ago  a  great  many  silos  were  built  in 
Central  New  Hampshire.  It  seemed 
very  reasonable  at  that  -time  that  the 
silo,  well  filled  with  some  flint  variety 
of  corn  or  some  large  growing  variety 
like  Eureka,  could  produce  a  cheap  and 
valuable  Winter  feed.  In  one  locality 
there  are  seven  silos  within  one  mile  of 
the  center  but  now  only  one  of  them  is 
in  use.  The  labor  problem  is  hard  and 
it  has  been  found  cheaper,  on  the  whole, 
to  put  the  land  into  clover  and  Timothy 
and  cut  and  feed  the  hay  rather  than  to 
fill  the  silo.  A  number  of  tractors  are 
used  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but 
most  of  the  farms  are  for  sale,  and  the 
price  for  such  a  farm  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  timber  grow¬ 
ing  on  it.  Many  of  the  farmers  close 
their  houses  in  the  Winter  and  move  to 
town,  where  they  think  they  can  be  more 
comfortable  and  be  closer  to  their  old 
friends  for  society.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
that  these  social  habits  and  methods  of 
doing  work  have  changed  in  these  rural 
localities  in  New  England.  The  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  rural  districts  is  remaining 
about  stationary  or  falling  off,  but  a  new 
business  has  been  developed — that  of 
catering  to  Summer  boarders,  so  that  the 
Summer  population  is  very  large,  and 
these  strangers  bring  much  business  and 
a  good  deal  of  money  into  the  territory. 


“Black  Tongue”  of  Dog 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  good  for 
“black  tongue”  in  dogs?  I  have  had  two 
die  with  it  ,and  would  be  very  much 
pleased  if  you  could  give  me  a  remedy 
for  it.  F.  E.  s. 

Alleghany  Co.,  Va. 

The  malignant  disesase,  popularly 
termed  “black  tongue,”  is  prevalent  and 
deadly  among  dogs  in  the  Southern 
States  and  occasionally  we  hear  of  a  case 
at  the  North.  Its  exact  cause  is,  as  yet. 
unknown,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  but 
there  can  be  little  question  that  it  is 
caused  by  some  microorganism  taken  in 
with  the  food  or  water.  Possibly  the  cases 
that  have  occurred  in  the  North  are  trace¬ 
able  to  southern  dogs  brought  north  for 
exhibition  purposes,  or  witli  circuses  or 
shows,  or  shipped  to  purchasers.  Such 
dogs  should  be  considered  dangerous,  as 
they  also  bring  in  the  hook  worm,  which 
is  very  prevalent  in  the  South. 

Our  inquiries,  during  the  past  30  years, 
incline  us  to  believe  that  the  disease  is 
most  liable  to  attack  susceptible  dogs 
that  are  allowed  to  range,  eat  garbage 
and  carrion  and  drink  surface  water  that 
is  likely  to  be  polluted  or  contaminated. 
That,  at  least,  seems  to  be  true  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  decomposition  of 
dead  animals  proceeds  quickly  and  all 
germs  may  thrive  and  spread  rapidly,  as 
hard  freezes  are  few  and  far  between. 

Unfortunately,  no  certain  remedy  has 


as  yet  been  found  for  the  disease,  neither 
has  an  immunizing  biologic  been  prepared 
that  effectively  prevents  attacks.  How 
ever,  we  think  it  probable  that  a  serum, 
vaccine  or  bacterin  will  eventually  be  hit 
uopn  that  has  the  desired  effect.  Mean¬ 
while  it  may  be  advised  that  dogs  should 
be  kept  from  eating  garbage,  carrion  or 
damaged  feed  of  any  kind.  Dogs  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  both  ptomaine  poisoning  and 
botulism,  from  decomposing  or  putrid 
food,  and  in  the  Far  West  are  also  killed 
by  eating  dead  salmon,  though  the  cooked 
fish  does  no  harm.  A  certain  parasite 
(fluke)  is  the  cause  of  the  mysterious 
salmon  poisoning  of  dogs. 

The  following  prescription  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  black  tongue  and  has  given 
good  results  in  many  cases :  Specific 
tincture  of  rims  toxicodendron,  15  drops  ; 
specific  tincture  of  echinacea,  %  ounce ; 
glycerin,  %  ounce  ;  boiled  water,  enough 
to  make  4  ounces.  Dose:  one  teaspoon- 
ful  to  be  given  every  2  hours  until  im¬ 
provement  is  marked  and  then  every  3 
or  4  hours.  Also  swab  or  spray  the 
mouth  2  or  3  times  daily  with  boiled 
water  tinged  light  pink  with  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potash,  or  light  blue  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  (Milestone).  When  the 
phlegm  is  troublesome  it  may  be  cut  and 
brought  up  by  administering  y2  to  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  borax,  as  seen  to 
be  necessary.  Support  strength  with 
beef-tea,  milk,  egg-nogg,  scraped  raw  beef 
or  albumin  and  water.  A.  S.  A. 


Powdered  Milk  for  Calves 

Would  you  advise  me  on  the  feeding 
of  powdered  milk  to  calves?  How  much 
water  should  be  added  to  the  milk,  and 
how  should  it  be  fed?  a.  h.  b. 

You  will  probably  find  full  directions 
for  feeding  dry  skim-milk  to  calves  with 
any  brand  of  this  milk  that  you  purchase, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  know  best  how  their  product 
should  be  used.  It  may  be  fed,  however, 
by  adding  1  lb.  of  the  dry  milk  to  9  lbs. 
of  water,  this  making  skim-milk  of  aver¬ 
age  composition.  The  milk  may  be  mixed 
with  a  little  cold  water  to  make  a  paste 
and  then  boiling  water  in  the  needed 
amount  added.  It  should  be  fed  warm 
and  in  the  same  quantity  that  ordinary 
skim-milk  would  be  at  the  age  of  the 
calf.  M.  B.  D. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

July  26-31. — Massachusetts  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Amherst,  Mass. 

July  28. — Annual  Field  Day,  Connec¬ 
ticut  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug.  3-6.  —  International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention.  West 
Baden,  Ind. 

Aug.  3-6.  —  Annual  Farmers’  Week, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  4. — Annual  Summer  outing,  Bos¬ 
ton  Market  Gardeners’  Association,  Mar¬ 
ket  Garden  Field  Station,  Cedar  Hill, 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  10. — Summer  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society,  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Westville,  N.  J. 

Aug  13. — Eastern  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  home  of  E.  W. 
Mitchell,  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y\ 

Aug.  IS. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  Sodus  Fruit 
Farms,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  20. — Fruit  Growers’  Bally,  Hay- 
denville,  Mass. 

Aug.  25.  —  Second  annual  field  day, 
Killingly  Farm,  Barre,  Mass. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  4.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-1S. — Big  Garden  State  Fair 
and  Poultry  Show,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-1S. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  5. — Guernsey-Heifer  auction  sale, 
Wolfpen  Farm,  Southborough,  Mass. 

Aug.  18. — Jerseys;  Fomfret,  Vt. ;  an¬ 
nual  consignment  sale. 

-Sept.  20.  —  Guernseys ;  Atamannsit 
Farms,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  SO. — Guernsey  grades,  Louis  Mer- 
ryman,  Timonium,  Md. 

Oct.  5-6. — dlolsteins,  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
consignment  sale. 

Nov.  10-11. — Holsteins,  Hornel'l,  N.  Y. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 


bushel  in  ca riots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
July  19,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Pelvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge.  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats . $0.53% 

No.  3  white  oats . 52% 

No.  2  yellow  corn  .  1.01% 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 98% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $32.40 

Hard  W.  bran  .  32.40 

Soft  W.  bran  .  33.40 

Bed-dog  flour  .  40.90 

White  hominy  . 35.90 

Gluten  feed  . 41.15 

Flour  middlings  .  36.40 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  39.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  43.90 

31%  linseed  meal  .  52.65 


Children  and  Pets 

(Continued  from  Page  1062) 
own  pets),  Baynes;  Chico  (the  story  of 
a  homing  pigeon ) ,  Blanchard ;  Lady 
Green  Satin  and  Her  Maid  Rosette  (a 
little  French  boy  trains  and  exhibits  two 
white  mice  to  help  support  his  mother), 
Martineau  des  Chesnez;  Kari,  the  Ele¬ 
phant  (experiences  of  a  Hindu  boy  and 
his  pet  elephant  with  whom  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  alone  into  the  jungles), 
Mukerji. 

For  Older  Girls  and  Boys. — Thunder 
Boy  (the  story  of  a  panther  and  his 
strange  love  for  an  Indian  boy),  Baker; 
Wolf  the  Storm-leader  (Wolf  led  the  dog 
team  which  made  the  trip  from  Alaska 
to  Washington  in  President  Boosevelt’s 
administration),  Caldwell;  Lions  ’n’ 
Tigers  ’n’  Everything  (circus  animals  as 
a  real  circus  man  knows  them ) ,  Cooper ; 
The  Good  Dog  Book  (contains  some  of 
the  most  famous  dog  stories  ever  writ¬ 
ten)  ;  The  Grizzly  (Mr.  Mills  gives  his 
own  experiences  with  grizzlies,  full  grown 
and  cubs,  many  of  them  humorous), 
Mills;  Wild  Folks  (delightfully  told 
stories  of  raccoons,  black  bears  and  many 
small  animals),  Scoville.  J.  L.  s. 


FOR  SALE— Have  just  returned  from  Idaho  with 

2,000  Ve“«0rucne9  Heavy  Shearing  Breeding  Ewes 

Just  the  type  for  hot  house  purposes  or  Summer  lambs 
CHARLES  II.  HR.UiG  Phene  *3SW  Holley,  N.  Y 


j  GUERNSEYS 

PRODUCTION  BULLS  -RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  farms,  M  S.  IIS  Si..  Phils.,  I>, 

Mindamin  Farm  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Offers  20  head— 10  cows,  5.'are  fresh;  2  springers;  2  bred 
heifers;  3  open  heifers;  5  heifer  calves.  Herd  built  by  a 
succession  of  sires,  combining  popular  May  Rose  blood 
lines  with  strong  A.  R.  inheritance.  Accredited  since  1920. 
Inspection  invited.  First  cheque  for  $4,000  takes  them. 

11.  T.  BORDEN,  Mictleton,  N.  J.  Bell  Phone,  Swedeshoro  312K-15 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  willhave  several  carloads  of  Fall  springers  about  the 
first  week  in  September.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

BONNIE  BRAE  GUERNSEYS 

For  sale  young  bull  of  serviceable  age.  Dam  has  rec¬ 
ord  of  670  lbs.  fat.  For  pedigree  and  price  address 

Box  41,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

(  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa. 

Tnnlnd  Grade  Holstein  and  Guernsey 

1  UberCUlin  lested  cows  and  Heifers  that  show 
quality  and  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

1.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

D  A  DDITC  t  breeds.  National  llabblt  Exchange, 
KAdDI  1  D  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Route  1. 

FRESH  JERSEY  COWS  at  AUCTION 

The  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Ass’n.  will  hold  their  4th 
annual  consignment  at  Pomfret,  Vt.,  on  Aug.  18th.  Pom¬ 
fret  is  now  a  “Federal  Accredited  Area.”  This  is  your 
opportunity. Write  for  catalog.  S  J.  Vail, Sec.,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

SHEEP 

Prize  winners  and 

SUE  iiluio  I  LIILU  luniu  iiMiiiw  breeding  rams. 

RALPH  E.  OWEN  -  -  FULTON,  N,  Y. 


FS0RE  REGISTERED  TUNIS  RAMS 


SWINE 

PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

4-5  Weeks  Old,  $7.00  Each 

Fast  growing  Chester  White  and  Large  Yorkshire 
Crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed,  barrows,  boars 
or  sows.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Pay  Express- 
man  if  satisfied,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge 
tor  crating.  IMPORTANT!  Please  do  not  ask  for 
older  pigs,  as  I  have  not  got  them,  and  there  are  practi¬ 
cally  none  in  this  section. 

IV.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

/'PUREBRED  PIGS-, 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID-SUMMER  SALE— Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs, 

6  weeks  old,  S8.95  each.  FEEDING  PI«S 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  S7.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 

C.  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6  50 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 

C  weeks  old,  $7  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly.  Maine 
and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay,  account 
ofrP5ri^it*  No  charSe8  for  shipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  shin 
from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Poland  China  Breeding  Stock  7^t°swseighd- 

*  V.  Jr  «  to  too  lbs.  each, at  #35 

to $80  each.  Choice  trio,  $75.  Registered,  treated  for 
cholera  and  crated  for  shipment  free.  Choice  breed¬ 
ing  stock  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Delaware 

Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
*  W  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M,  Pattington  &  Son  MerritieJd,  N.  Y. 

nilRfin^  Spring-  Pigs,  835.00  each. 

UUI1UUU  Elmwood  Farms,  P.  O.  Box  1  5,  Bradford,  N.  V. 

Q  1  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du- 

~  |  Vi  W  rocs’  6  wks-  old,  $?.50  each  ;  7  wks. 

HOUSE  BROS?’  $S  eaCh‘  PiSS  al ^Diishore^Pa . 

Chester  White  Pigs Big  ^K^on^Sine^1*011"1 

CLOUDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

FOR  Sfll  F  MARCH  BOAR  and  Weaning  Pigs, 

■  VII  VHkb  always  on  hand.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Special  breeding.  WIANT  FARMS,  Huntington  Mills,  l>u. 

1  5) r(TP  R P rhch i ro ©  ^  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 

LaigG  UGI  rvollll  Gd  sows,  all  ages.  HARPENDING,  Dundee.  N  Y. 

Reg.  0. 1.  G.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  “lp'  R0£ERTS 

|  DOGS 

CAT  I  1C  DTTDDIFC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
UULLIL  1  1 1  f  1  1  r,.1  raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Box  66R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

(■  n i  1  i o  Pnnnioc  the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
UUlilG  ruppiCS  CLOVERNOOK  KENNELS,  (hambersburg,  l’a. 

Beautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind.  Males, 
°  Spay  females,  $10  each.  II.  IlLItll,  Thorndike,  Maine 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
1  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City.  Pa. 

OCOTCH  COLLIES.  Welsh  Shepherds.  Pups  and  dogs.  Over 
°  100  head.  Half  price.  Every  one  a  born  heeler.  Shio 
C.O.  D.  See  before  you  pay.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.  Pope  Mills,  N.T. 

English  and  Welsh  Shepherds  f?0meaproveneesnnef 

and  dams  with  natural  herding  instinct.  Unsur¬ 
passed  in  beauty.  You  will  be  proud  to  own  one. 

GEO.  BOOKMAN  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

SHFPARD  PUPS  starting  to  drive  $8.00.  Reg. 

DnurAHU  ruro  Ellgiish  Setter  9  mos..  extra 
quality,  $35.00.  Fred  Dutton,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

For  AIRFn&i  F  TFRRIFR"'helpedl921'0o,anffKennels. 

Sale  Ml  flu  U  ALL  1  L 1111 1  Lil  gentle,  kind,  pedigreed,  price, 

$35.00.  WALTER  TIFFANY,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.t  Box  134. 

1 1 D  C  n  A  1  C  C  Puppies  and  grown  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

AmcUALCO  S1IADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

11/ANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
H  Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

Pedigreed  POLICE  PUPPIES,  $35  and  S50 

MARK  BALDRIDGE.  KEN  DAI  A,  NEW  YORK 

Pedigreed  Police  Pups 

UEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES,  $50.  Police  Dog  Puppies. 
Iv  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

For  Sale 7  0wLEDtK  MALE  FOXHOUND  PUPPIES 

from  very  best  of  Hunting  Stock.  None  better 
to  be  had.  C.  AVEISS,  Altmar,  N.  Y. 

DEAL  RABBIT  NOUNDS  and  BEAGLES  well-broken  and  trained. 
*»  1  to  3ki  years  old;  priced  low.  TH0S.  TOTH,  Henderson.  Md. 

PEDIGREED  FOXHOUNDS — Broken  Dogs  and  Pups 

Some  yearlings  well  started.  Rare  bargains  now.  25 
years  a  breeder  in  this  town.  Reference  from  Canada  to 
Canal  zone.  F.  D.  HEYEN  Barryville,  N.  Y. 

DADDIT  umikinc  Beagles,  satisfaction  and  low  prices. 

nADDII  nUUIUIO,  Write  OIUS.  TOTI1,  Ileudorson,  Md. 

A  V  P  DAI  IPP  nncc  "'olt  gray,  12  weeks  old, 
H.  A.  rVLIUL  UVOri  str-.mgand  healthy.  $25.00 

and  $30.00.  Mrs.  L.  W.  JONES,  Marlton,  N.  J. 

Thoroughbred  GREAT  DANE  PUPS 

Silver  or  Golden  Brindles.  Price,  Male  $35;  Female  $25. 

L.  FEUNBERG  K.  F.  D.  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 

PACKARD  POLICE  PUPS 

(Pedigreed)  nt  FORD  PRICES 

PINE  NECK  KENNELS,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

' 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

f  1  'HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 

A  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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HALL’S  CHICKS 

ARE  BETTER — Breeders  officially  tested 
free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Rapid 
growth,  early  maturing— high  production. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
100  or  more  July  Aug.  Sept. 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  $15.00  $18.00 

R.I.  Reds .  14.00  17.00  20.00 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  19.00  22.00 

White  Wyandottes..  16.00  20.00  23.00 

For  25  chicks,  add  75c  to  pro  rata  price. 

For  50  chicks,  add  $1.00  to  pro  rata  price. 

HALL  BROS.,  Popular  Hill  Farm 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


\clttany  Valley  Chicks 


'T'HE  big  fluffy  kind  that  jump  out  of 
the  box  when  you  get  them.  From 
pure-bred, high  egg  record.inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Postpaid  prices  on  :  85  50  100 

S  C.  White  &  Br.  Leghorns  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  4  00  7.50  14.00 

Broiler  Chicks  2.50  5. 00  9.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on 
larger  lots  free  on  request  — Write  Now. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  104,  Bellefonte.  Pa. 


PULLETS 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  one  of  the  best  laying  flocks 
Prices  Reasonable 

We  are  sold  out  on  8-10  wks.,  but  we  still  have  a  limited num 
ber  of  8-4-5  mos.  old.  Also  a  limited  number  of  high  grade 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

Send  for  Circular 

THE  MARQUIS  POULTRY  FARM,  TOMS  RIVER.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks 


Prices  on  25  50  loO 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  O.OO 

Bd.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10. ()0 

White  Rocks, 5Wh.  Wyandottes  3.50  6  50  12.00 
Broiler  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 


M1NG0VILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  210,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


HOFFS  “VITALITY”  old 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks, 

R.  I.  Reds,  and  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Send  for  my  pamphlet,  “Why  Hoff’s  late  August  and 
Sept.  Hatched  Chicks  are  Profitable.”  I  do  not  hatch  or 
recommend  July  Chicks,  but  for  over  20  years  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Aug.  and  Sept,  chicks.  Write  me 

for  particulars.  1>.  C.  R.  llOFF,  >' cshnnlc,  N .  J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

25  60  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns —  $2.00  $8.75  >7.00 


Barred  Rocks .  2.50  4.75  9.00 

S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds .  8.75  6.25  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  8.75  6.50 


Bank  Reference.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  ad v.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 

Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  NACE.  MeAlisterrllle,Pa. 


50®  HO  HOHEftiffi  OUCB 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and’guarantee  prepaid  1 00% live  delivery 
of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy,*“brod-to-lay 
flocks.  White  Leghorns,  8c;  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  9c; 
Anconas,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  S.  C-  Reds,  10c; 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorcas,  11c;  Mixed,!8c.  Orders  less  than  100  chicks  lcmore. 
SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  INO. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks  Themselves 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2  25  $4.25  $8  00 
S.  0.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  2.50  4.75  9.00 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.25  4. 00  7.00 

100$  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage.  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


Cbiclx.  Prices 

SMASHED-SMASHED-SMASHED 

Our  15th  year  Hatching.  Heavy  laying  strain 
tested  for  laying  eacli  year.  6  1-2eup  per 
chick.  White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  and  Broilers.  Chicks  delivered  to 
your  door.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


Chicks  That  Grow — From  Hens  That  Lay 

100 %  live  delivery  to  your  door.  25 
White  Leghorns  $2.50 

Barred  Rocks  3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  3.00 

Light  Mixed  2.25 

Heavy  Mixed  2.50  —  --- 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  m$S&&8S:  pa.op’ 


50 

too 

500 

$4.50 

$8  00 

$37.50 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

5.50 

10.00 

47.60 

4.00 

8.00 

37.50 

4.50 

9.00 

42.50 

BaDy  Cliiclis 


Mixed  or  Broilers .  88  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  7  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  10  per  100 


Special  prices  on  500  and  1.000  lots  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolaruus  or  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Martin’s  wyahn’do«e  Chicks  10c 

Special  Matings,  16c.  White  Rocks,  same  price. 
Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  100$  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 

JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ft  |J  |  1/  A  S  C.  White  Leghorns . *7.00 

I  I  III  W  Barred  Rocks .  9.00 

W  I  ■  ■  V  W  Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

mm. am  Light  Mixed .  6.00 

CLOYD  NIEMONR,  MeALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

13  A  13  V  Mixed .  $  7  per  100 

hAu  I  s.  0.  W.  Leghorns..  7  per  100 

PUIPFC  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

IT  I  LIS.  >3  Reds .  lO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Older  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Reds,  9c;  heavy  mixed,  8c. 
100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 

B.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


-  . . . .  -  ■■■■■■ . . 

The  Henyard 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  July  10,  1926,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

Most  people  are  paying  rather  close 
attention  to  proper  ventilation  of  their 
dwelling  houses  during  the  hot  Summer 
weather.  If  human  beings  feel  the  heat 
imagine  the  plight  of  the  poor  hens  shut 
in  a  poorly  ventilated  house  or  given  a 
yard  with  no  shade.  The  hen  cannot 
perspire,  nor  does  she  have  a  special  suit 
of  Summer  underwear  or  access  to  a 
supply  of  iced  lemonade  or  soda.  Indeed 
she  often  has  very  warm  and  sometimes 
dirty  water  .to  drink. 

Ais  a  last  resort  the  hen  can  cool  off 
in  only  one  way,  by  shedding  her  feathers, 
and  she  does  it.  Incidentally  she  usually 
stops  laying. 

When  out  on  extension  visits  we  are 
constantly  surprised  to  find  the  consider¬ 
able  number  of  farms  where  the  houses 
are  hotter  than  the  outside  air,  hens  pant¬ 
ing  from  the  heat  and  water  pans  often 
nearly  empty  or  filled  with  warm  dirty 
water.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
many  poultrymen  do  not  even  remove  the 
glass  windows  in  the  front  of  the  hen¬ 
houses. 

At  this  time  of  year  every  poultry 
house  should  have  a  rear  ventilator  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  house  under  the 
eaves  or  else  plenty  of  windows  wide 
open,  under  the  dropping  hoards,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  open  front.  Many  commer¬ 
cial  poultrymen  are  now  ’hinging  an  18- 
in.  section  of  the  rear  wall  on  a  level 
with  the  roosts,  and  fastening  this  open 
except  during  severe  storms.  It  might 
seem  that  such  a  direct  draft  on  the 
birds  would  cause  colds  but  in  practice 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 

Water  pans  or  pails  should  be  scrubbed 
daily,  rinsed  and  re-filled  three  times 
daily. 

If  a  wet  mash,  preferably  composed 
partially  of  ,  condensed  buttermilk  or 
skim-milk,  is  also  used  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  egg  production  should  hold  well 
above  55  per  cent  during  the  entire  Sum¬ 
mer  and  often  will  average  over  60  per 
cent  until  well  into  the  Fall  months. 

Culling  is  worth  while  but  before  we 
begin  to  cull  let  us  give  every  hen  a 
chance  to  lay  by  furnishing  a  comfortable 
house  and  the  proper  food. — C.  E.  Lee, 
Head  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

4=  4=  *  *  4= 


During  the  thirty-sixth  week  of  the 
fourth  New  York  State  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  the  egg  production  was  4,0S3  or  a 
percent  of  58.3.  The  total  to  date  is 
121,797  which  is  1,348  eggs  ahead  of  the 
corresponding  period  last  year. 

Two  pens  of  Leghorns,  W.  S.  Hannah 
&  Son,  and  Pinegrove  Farm,  tied  for  first 
place  with  a  lay  of  57  eggs.  There  are 
also  two  candidates  for  second  place, 
Iverr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  (Leghorns)  and 
Lone  Oak  Farm  (Reds)  with  a  lay  of 
56  eggs.  The  following  three  pens  are 
taking  third  place  with  a  lay  of  55  eggs 
each :  Eusner’s  Poultry  Farm,  Oak  Hill 
Farm  and  C.  T.  Darby. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are  : 

White  Leghorns. — Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.6S0; 
Howard  P.  Corsa,  Pa.,  1,672;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,649 ;  C.  R.  Mis- 
ner,  Pa.,  1,639  ;  Norma.;  C.  Jones,  Del., 
1,5S5 ;  George  B.  Ferris,  Mich.,  1,572. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  1,689 ;  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,493 ;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,388. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y.,  1,461 ;  Ontario  Agri.  ‘Col¬ 
lege,  Canada,  1,432  ;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I., 
1,394. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del,  1,498 ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  1,- 
313. 


Rhode  Island  Whites- 
Pa.t  1,074. 


-O.  G.  L.  Lewis, 

'k 


The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been 
as  follows : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 
July  3  92  64  Clear. 

July  4  92  54  Clear. 

July  5  84  46  Cloudy. 

July  6  86  60  Rain. 

July  7  96  62  Clear. 

July  8  100  50  Clear. 

July  9  97  56  Clear. 


The  following  top  wholesale  prices 
govern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest 
plant  July  9 ;  Whites,  43c ;  mediums, 
35c;  browns,  40c. 


Digestive  Trouble 

I  have  50  hens  in  new  henhouse  16x21 
ft.  Two  hens  died,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  the  cause.  They  got  stupid  and 
their  combs  turned  black.  Tonight  I 
see  one  chicken  about  two  months  old 
also  stupid  and  her  comb  is  turning  dark. 
This  chicken  runs  outside  the  henhouse. 
I  have  laying  mash  before  them  all  the 
time  and  feed  them  about  four  quarts  of 
cracked  corn  a  day,  also  grit  and  oyster 


shell.  They  lay  about  50  per  cent.  Could 
you  tell  me  what  the  disease  might  be, 
and  what  I  can  do  for  them?  Would  you 
advise  me  to  kill  my  hens  .off?  Is  bakers’ 
bread  good  for  hens,  or  will  too  much  in¬ 
jure  them?  H.  V.  R. 

Combs  turn  dark  in  any  disease  in 
which  the  circulation  through  them  is 
impeded,  and  stupidity  is  a  necessary  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  weakness  preceding 
death.  An  autopsy  would  probably  dis¬ 
close  some  affection  of  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  in  these  liens.  Bakers’  bread  is  a 
good  food  for  hens  if  not  musty  or  moldy 
and  if  not  fed  in  too  large  quantity.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  wheat  product  and  fat¬ 
tening  in  its  nature.  If  you  have  been 
overfeeding  with  it,  the  trouble  with 
your  hens  may  be  accounted  for.  I 
should  not  advise  killing  the  flock  with¬ 
out  definite  evidence  of  some  communi¬ 
cable  and  very  serious  disease,  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  which  is  shown  in  your  de¬ 
scription.  An  occasional  dose  of  Epsom 
salts,  one  pound  to  each  100  fowls,  will 
probably  prove  of  value  if  they  have  been 
confined  and  heavily  fed.  m.  b.  d. 


Birds  “Go  Light” 

Can  you  give  me  some  treatment  for 
chickens  that  “go  light?”  The  only  no¬ 
ticeable  symptoms  are  a  darkening  of  the 
comb  and  slight  diarrhoea.  They  seldom 
live  more  than  a  day  or  two  after  no¬ 
ticing  them.  We  lose  about  25  a  year, 
just  one  at  a  time,  and  about  the  same 
number  old  ones  as  young,  purebred 
White  Wyandottes.  Have  free  range, 
mash  and  whole  corn  feed  ;  quarters  are 
not  strictly  sanitary  and  louse-proof  but 
better  than  the  average  farm  flock  con¬ 
ditions.  m.  K.  J. 

Rohrsburg,  Pa. 

“Going  light”  is  simply  becoming 
emaciated,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
diseases  that  bring  about  emaciation, 
only  they  last  longer  than  the  “day  or 
two”  that  you  notice  at  the  final  stages 
of  the  disorders.  The  description  that 
you  give  strongly  suggests  fowl  tuber¬ 
culosis,  an  occasional  death  in  the  flock, 
without  evidence  of  any  acute  communi¬ 
cable  disease  that  carries  off  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  birds  within  a  short  time. 
There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease,  which 
you  do  not  even  note  until  it  is  in  an 
advanced  stage,  but  a  flock  may  be  rid 
of  it  by  care  in  disposing  of  all  ailing 
birds  and  the  taking  of  such  sanitary 
precautions  as  will  prevent  its  further 
spread.  These  include  clean,  light  and 
generally  healthful  quarters,  with  at  least 
temporary  disuse  of  any  that  may  have 
become  infected  by  the  germs  from  sick 
and  dying  liens,  and  such  disinfection 
by  ordinarily  used  methods  as  may  seem 
advisable.  Since  the  life  of  a  fowl  is  but 
two  or  three  years,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  not  difficult  to  replace 
infected  birds  by  young  and  healthy 
ones.  m.  b.  D. 


Raising  Broilers  for 
Christmas 

Do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  raise 
Christmas  broilers?  I  have  considerable 
experience  in  raising  chickens,  but  have 
never  raised  broilers  for  that  time  of  the 
year.  What  do  broilers  sell  for  at  that 
time  of  the  year?  W.  s. 

There  are  both  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  in  the  Christmas  broiler  busi¬ 
ness.  The  advantages  are,  first,  that  it 
makes  use  of  your  hatching  and  brooding 
equipment  at  a  time  of  year  when  not  re- 
quii’ed  for  the  production  of  pullets.  Sec¬ 
ond,  early  Fall  weather  is  usually  favor¬ 
able  for  hatching  and  growing  chicks, 
and  third,  competition  is  not  quite  as 
keen  at  this  season  of  the  year  as  com¬ 
paratively  few  poultrymen  have  found 
this  branch  of  the  business  sufficiently 
profitable  to  continue  producing  Christ¬ 
mas  broilers  in  large  numbers,  and 
fourth,  there  is  a  certain  class  of  trade 
which  requires  live  broilers,  therefore  the 
market  for  live  birds  is  sometimes  better 
than  for  dressed,  especially  if  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  a  local  trade  which  is  willing 
to  pay  a  little  extra  for  well-fattened 
live  or  fresh  killed  broilers  thereby 
eliminating  the  cold  storage  competition. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  get  good  hatching  eggs  for 
September  and  October  hatches  when 
Christmas  broilers  must  be  hatched,  and 
the  price  of  eggs  is  high.  Then  soon 
after  the  chicks  are  out  and  nicely  start¬ 
ed  the  weather  suddenly  takes  a  chill  and 
we  get  c-old  rains  and  snow  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  which  often  causes  disease  and  loss 
among  young  chicks  at  this  tender  age. 
At  best  the  weather  is  not  conducive  to 
quick  growth  and  development,  so  it  often 
happens  that  you  are  paying  good  money 
for  high  priced  broiler  feed  only  to  find 
that  your  broilers  are  not  making  suf¬ 
ficient  growth  to  pay  expenses.  At  the 
same  time  you  are  spending  valuable 
time  in  caring  for  these  birds  which 
could  be  utilized  to  better  advantage  car¬ 
ing  for  laying  liens  which  would  produce 
high-priced  eggs. 

Another  drawback  to  the  broiler  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  fact  that  our  cold  storage 
warehouses  are  practically  filled  with 
broilers  which  were  raised,  not  for  the 


purpose  of  making  a  profit  from  them, 
but  as  a  side  line  in  the  production  of 
pullets  for  laying  purposes.  Millions  of 
these  cockerel  broilers  are  dumped  on  the 
market  every  year  at  almost  any  price 
the  dealers  see  fit  to  offer  as  the  market 
is  usually  glutted  during  the  flush  season. 
After  supplying  the  current  demand,  of 
course,  the  balance  goe  into  cold  stor¬ 
age.  To  my  mind  the  most  discouraging 
feature  of  the  wh  le  Winter  broiler  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  fact  that  broiler  prices  are 
practically  regulated  and  controlled  by 
the  price  of  this  cold  storage  stock  and 
no  doubt  this  condition  of  affairs  will 
continue  as  long  as  most  of  our  cold 
storage  poultry  is  sold  for  the  fresh  ar¬ 
ticle  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

After  considering  both  these  advant¬ 
ages  and  disadvantages  you  will  no  doubt 
be  able  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as 
to  the  possible  profit  in  raising  Christmas 
broilers  which  sold  last  year  at  around 
42c  a  lb.  alive.  c.  s.  greene. 


Poor  Hatching 

I  would  like  to  know  why  our  Jersey 
Black  Giant  eggs  do  not  hatch.  We 
bought  two  purebred  Jersey  Black  Giant 
pullets  and  ia  cockerel  last  Fall,  and 
they  started  to  lay  the  last  part  of  De¬ 
cember.  They  have  laid  90  eggs  together. 
They  laid  30  eggs  in  April  and  2S  so  far 
in  May.  I  am  feeding  them  a  little  oats 
in  the  morning,  cooked  potatoes  mixed 
with  bran  and  eornmeal  fed  warm  at 
noon.  At  night  they  get  all  the  cracked 
corn  they  will  eat  before  going  to  roost. 
They  have  fresh  water,  oyster  shell  and 
laying  mash  before  them  all  the  time. 
They  are  let  out  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  every  morning  and  I  also  give  them 
grass  in  their  pen.  Their  pen  is  SxS  ft. 
and  6  ft.  high.  We  have  other  chickens 
so  I  can’t  let  them  out  doors  all  day.  We 
have  set  three  settings  under  hens  and 
haven’t  got  a  chick  yet.  We  are  setting 
our  other  eggs  and  they  are  hatching 
well.  Could  it  bj  because  they  are  pul¬ 
lets’  eggs?  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to 
keep  the  same  rooster  next  year  for  these 
two  hens?  h.  r. 

Pullet  eggs  should  hatch  as  well  as 
those  from  older  fowls.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  to  using  them  is  that  they  are 
smaller  and  do  not  produce  quite  as 
large  chicks  and  that  they  are  necessarily 
from  birds  that  have  not  demonstrated 
their  ability  'to  live  and  produce  well  over 
one  or  more  laying  periods.  The  fact 
that  your  trio  of  J.  B.  Giants  has  been 
rather  closely  confined  and  heavily  fed 
upon  a  ration  conducive  to  fat  produc¬ 
tion  may  account  for  the  lack  of  strong 
fertility  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  giving  these  birds  greater  freedom 
and  less  cooked  potato  and  eornmeal  in 
their  ration  will  show  good  results  in 
hatching.  Unless  the  male  is  manifestly 
unfit  for  the  breeding  pen,  because  of  lack 
of  vigor  or  other  necessary  qualifications 
of  a  bird  of  his  breed,  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  keeping  him  for  another 
year.  M.  b.  d. 


Ailing  Poults 

What  ails  my  young  poults?  They  are 
nearly  four  weeks  old  and  have  been 
growing  nicely.  Now  they  are  getting 
weak  in  the  legs,  the  joints  seem  to  swell 
and  they  get  so  they  can  hardly  walk.  I 
feed  a  good  mash,  fine  grit,  shell  and 
charcoal,  and  sour  milk  to  drink.  I  keep 
them  on  board  floor  nights  and  wet 
weather.  mrs.  r.  d.  e. 

Open  one  of  the  dead  poults  and,  if  you 
find  yellowish  or  yellowish  green  spots  on 
the  liver,  you  may  make  a  diagnosis  of 
“blackhead,”  or,  to  be  more  scientific, 
entero-hepatitis,  which,  being  translated, 
means  inflammation  of  intestines  and 
liver.  This  is  the  disease  which  carries 
off  such  a  large  proportion  of  poults  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  maturity.  The  affected 
birds  become  weak,  cannot  keep  up  with 
their  fellows,  have  more  or  less  diar¬ 
rhoea  and,  finally,  die  in  an  emaciated 
condition.  Not  all  diseases  of  turkeys 
come  under  this  head,  but  blackhead  is 
so  widespread  throughout  the  country 
that  few  flocks  escape  it  entirely.  Those 
that  do  bring  high  prices  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  time  and  the  disease  is  probably 
more  of  a  blessing  than  curse,  for,  if 
turkeys  could  he  as  easily  raised  as  rab¬ 
bits,  they  would  be  worth  as  little.  There 
is  no  cure.  m.  b.  d. 


Two-story  Poultry  House 

I  am  going  to  build  a  two-story  poul¬ 
try  house  this  Summer,  50  ft.  long,  20  ft. 
wide,  but  I  would  like  to  have  your  ad¬ 
vice  about  it.  What  size  of  rafters,  up¬ 
rights  and  joist  should  I  use ;  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  use  novelty  siding  boards,  and 
concrete  foundation.  E.  D. 

With  the  increasing  cost  of  lumber, 
timbers  of  smaller  size  are  now  used  than 
formerly  was  thought  necessary.  You 
will  probably  need  nothing  larger  than 
2x4-in.  stuff  for  the  framing  of  your  poul¬ 
try  house,  though  you  may  like  to  spike 
two  scantlings  together  to  make  the  sills. 
Even  the  rafters  may  be  of  2x4-in.  sticks 
if  supported  at  the  center  on  posts  or  if 
the  roof  is  of  the  gable  type,  not  requiring 
very  long  rafters.  Spacing,  of  course,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  size  of  stuff  re¬ 
quired,  but  buildings  of  considerable  size 
are  now  constructed  of  2x4-in.  timbers, 
where  formerly  2x6  or  even  2x8-in.  stuff 
was  thought  necessary.  m.  b.  d. 
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Pullets  Lack  Thrift 

I  have  a  flock  of  75  White  Wyandottes, 
February  hatched.  I  sold  males  for 
broilers  and  the  pullets  I  thought  I  would 
keep.  They  are  a  nice  size  and  some 
of  them  look  fine,  but  others  just  stand 
around  and  will  not  eat.  I  caught  six 
of  them,  it  being  time  to  roost,  and 
they  have  nothing  in  their  crop.  Do  you 
think  it  is  worms.  J.  M.  L. 

Stanton,  Del. 

I  hardly  think  that  worms  are  the 
cause  of  this  trouble,  though,  if  present 
in  considerable  numbers,  they  might 
cause  lack  of  thrift.  It  may  be  that 
these  pullets  are  suffering  from  coeeidio- 
sis,  a  common  disease  that  causes  grad¬ 
ual  wasting  and  death  and  for  which 
there  is  no  cure  after  an  advanced  stage 
noticeable  to  the  caretaker  is  reached.  If 
you  suspect  worms,  give  one  of  the  ailing 
birds  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  mixed  with  an  equal  amount 
of  castor  oil  and  watch  the  droppings. 
If  worms  are  present,  they  should  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  droppings  and  be  easily  dis¬ 
covered.  B.  D. 


Heavy  Squabs 

What  breed  of  pigeons  will  produce 
squabs  that  will  weigh  1  lb.?  E.  B. 

Quinton,  N.  J. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  pigeons 
grown  for  large  jumbo  squabs  and  au¬ 
thorities  differ  as  to  the  best  variety  for 
this  purpose,  as  every  owner  has  his 
favorites,  the  same  as  with  fowls.  My 
preference  would  be  the  Red  Oarneaux, 
but  the  White  Kings,  White  Swiss  Mon- 
daines  and  German  Runts  all  produce 
good-sized  squabs.  There  may  also  be 
some  other  breeds  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  As  a  rule  pigeons  which  produce 
large  squabs  are  not  as  prolific  breeders 
as  those  producing  small  or  medium-sized 
birds,  so  it  is  an  open  question  which 
pays  the  most  profit.  c.  s.  gkeene. 


Garget;  Egg  Trouble 

1.  What  is  the  trouble  with  my  cow? 
She  has  been  fresh  since  December  4, 
11*25.  About  three  months  ago  her  udder 
on  the  left  side  and  mainly  around  the 
hind  teat  was  swollen  and  a  little  sore 
to  the  touch  one  night  when  I  milked  her. 
The  next  morning  her  milk  was  curdly 
just  in  the  hind  teat  and  was  that  way 
for  three  or  four  milkings.  Ever  since 
then  she  has  had  the  attack  several  times 
except  some  times  she  goes  as  long 
as  two  weeks,  and  again  she  goes 
only  a  few  days  between  the  attacks. 
She  will  freshen  again  in  October.  I 
have  had  her  over  seven  years  and  never 
had  any  trouble  with  her  before.  Do  you 
think  it  advisable  to  drink  the  milk  from 
the  other  three  teats,  and  is  there  any 
remedy  for  her?  2.  What  would  you 
suggest  is  the  trouble  with  my  hens?  I 
have  had  two  liens  that  went  on  the 
nest  regularly  but  did  not  lay  an  egg. 
I  killed  both  of  them  and  found  that 
they  were  full  of  balls;  some  I  would 
say*  were  one-half  as  large  as  an  egg, 
but  hard  and  not  any  shell  around  them. 

Maryland.  s.  w.  M. 

1.  The  cow  is  evidently  suffering  from 
garget  (mammitis)  of  the  affected  quar¬ 
ter.  This  may  be  a  temporary  inflam¬ 
mation  or  it  may  result  in  the  loss  of 
that  quarter,  or,  perhaps,  may  spread 
to  the  rest  of  the  udder.  The  recurrence 
of  the  inflammation  is  not  a  favorable 
sign.  I  should  not  recommend  the  use 
of  milk  from  this  cow  while  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  though  the  garget  seems  to  be 
limited  in  its  extent.  I  know  of  no  cure 
for  this  trouble,  which  is  really  an  in¬ 
fection  of  the  udder,  though  I  presume 
that  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  laxative  food 
and  quiet  surroundings  would  aid  in 
promoting  recovery.  There  are  various 
local  applications  recommended  for  ex¬ 
ternal  application,  but  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  affect  an  internal  inflammation  of 
septic  origin  by  applications  to  the  skin. 

2.  These  liens  were  laying,  but  the 

yolks  did  not  reach  the  oviduct,  being 
diverted  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  where 
you  found  them  as  yellow  masses.  The 
trouble  was  due  to  an  anatomical  defect, 
not  to  any  disease,  and  there  was  no 
remedy  and  is  no  need  for  fear  of  its 
spread.  M.  B.  d. 


Transferring  Bees  to  Hive 

I  found  a  swarm  of  bees  on  one  of  my 
trees,  and  got  them  into  a  wooden  box 
about  14x12  in.  square,  and  10  in.  high. 
I  inverted  box  upon  board  floor  about  18 
in.  raised  from  the  ground,  bored  three 
%-in.  holes  in  box  near  floor.  Bees  are 
now  going  in  and  out  and  seem  to  have 
made  it  their  home.  Will  you  tell  me 
how  to  hive  them,  and  give  any  informa¬ 
tion  you  can  as  how  to  proceed?  This 
is  my  first  experience  with  them. 

Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.  s.  T.  K. 

It  is  now  so  late  in  the  season  that 
the  old  way  of  transferring  will  have  to 
be  used  if  it  is  done  this  season.  So 
smoke  them  just  a  little,  then  turn  their 
box  bottom  up,  place  another  box  on  top, 
now  drum  on  their  box  on  all  sides  light¬ 


ly  until  most  of  the  bees  are  driven  up. 
You,  of  course,  will  be  unable  to  drive  up 
every  one.  Now  set  your  box  containing 
the  bees  to  one  side  and  proceed  to  pry 
or  cut  off  one  side  of  their  former  home. 
Carefully  cut  out  the  combs  and  fit  and 
tie  them  in  the  frames  of  your  new  hive. 
Place  your  new  hive  on  the  old  stand 
and  dump  your  box  of  bees  at  the  en¬ 
trance  and  the  deed  is  done.  This  meth¬ 
od  should  be  used  only  when  honey  is 
coming  in  freely,  otherwise  the  colony 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  robbers  while 
still  in  a  demoi’alized  condition  from 
transferring.  I  can  see  that  this  will  be 
a  delicate  job  as  the  combs  are  all  new 
and  tender,  but  it  can  be  done. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  before 
the  queen  has  reached  the  peak  of  lay¬ 
ing,  we  have  often  used  successfully  the 
Heddon  or  short  method  of  transferring, 
as  follows :  Subdue  the  bees  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  with  a  little  smoke,  cut  or  pry  off 
the  top  or  most  of  it,  and  fit  the  new 
hive  on  top ;  fill  in  any  openings  so  it 
will  be  bee  tight.  Now  as  soon  as  the 
queen  gets  to  laying  well  in  upper  hive, 
carefully  raise  the  upper  hive  and  slip 
in  a  queen  excluding  honey  board.  After 
21  days  remove  under  hive,  place  upper 
hive  on  bottom  board,  set  old  hive  back 
of.  the  new  one  and  bees  will  soon  leave 
this  mostly  so  you  will  be  able  to  cut 
out  the  old  combs  and  save  the  honey. 

G.  w.  B. 


The  End  of  Some  Perfect 
Days 

The  first  was  at  Summit  Hotel  on  top 
of  a  mountain  in  Pennsylvania  ;  next  in 
a  log  structure  at  the  east  end  of  the 
State  forest.  Then  Camden.  N.  J.,  with 
relatives  and  Bear  Mountain,  Windham, 
a  farmhouse  in  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a 
home  in  Westfield,  then  our  own,  back  in 
Central  Ohio — 1.700  miles  in  all.  No 
one  can  enjoy  such  a  trip  like  a  busy 
farmer  who  runs  off  from  work.  Every 
variety  of  farm  condition  is  in  sight 
along  the  pikes,  and  the  runs  through 
the  cities  and  towns  makes  him  glad  lie 
does  not  live  in  any  of  them.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  the  home  of  happy  people,  unaf¬ 
fected  by  demagogue  relievers,  except  to 
the  extent  of  the  extra  taxes  they  cause. 

The  fourth  trip  on  the  National  Pike 
did  not  lessen  its  beauty.  The  farming 
is  a  wonder  and  in  places  orchards  are 
perfection..  Then  there  was  Gettysburg, 
where  all  is  peaceful  now,  surrounded  by 
mementoes  of  sorrow.  The  Ohio  man  who 
thinks  he  knows  how  to  farm  should  see 
how  it  is  done  from  Hagerstown  through 
Lancaster  Co..  Pa.  Then  there  was  the 
long,  new  bridge  across  the  Delaware  at 
Philadelphia,  Jersey  gardening,  fruit  and 
chicken  farms  and  brushy  forests  tinted 
with  laurel  blossoms.  We  had  the  ocean 
to  ourselves  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  lunch 
at  North  Branch  looking  out  at  the  waves 
•rolling  in. 

There  was  the  new  bridge  over  the 
Raritan  where  we  delayed  on  the  old 
wooden  one  three  years  ago,  and  after 
a^  while  the  cliff-like  buildings  of  New 
York  City  showed  and  we  stopped  and 
drew  them  to  us  with  the  glass.  There 
we  were,  on  a  peaceful  country  road  look¬ 
ing  at  the  place  of  turmoil  and  business 
maniacs.  Then  what  a  night  it  was  for 
sleep  at  Bear  Mountain,  and  how  little 
we  cared  for  the  maneuvers  at  West 
Point  when  running  on  the  Palisade 
Drive.  There  was  Newburgh  with  its 
Revolutionary  relics  and  some  friends 
from  boyhood  that  we  granted  a  half 
hour,  and  old  Kingston,  Saugerties  and 
Catskill,  and  west  over  the  north  end  of 
the  mountains  where  we  stopped  and 
brought  thousands  of  farmsteads  lying 
on  the  south  directly  to  us  with  the  glass. 

Then  there  was  Windham  in  a  peace¬ 
ful  vale,  on  a  beautiful  Summer  evening. 
I  have  always  wanted  to  get  out  into 
stony  Catskill  fields  and  here  was  that 
loyal  R.  N.-Y..  E.  E.  Hill’s  farm.  I  do 
not  remember  feeling  happier  than  when 
tramping  a  stony  brook  with  its  water 
falling  and  gurgling  on  its  way  down  hill. 
If  the  folks  who  settled  those  regions 
were  not  so,  they  acquired  iron  hearts, 
opinions  and  constitutions.  If  there  is 
anything  in  spiritualism,  I  wish  some 
old  fellow  who  put  a  stone  fence  around 
a  field  a  couple  of  hundred  years  back, 
would  tell  me  how  much  cornmeal  he  ate 
while  at  the  job.  I  am  afraid  the  labor 
of  those  days  is  not  appreciated  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  How  I  covet  some  of  that 
land  to  attach  here  for  beauty  and  sleep. 
No  more  labor  would  be  squandered  on  it. 

Then  off  again  next  morning  to  One- 
onta,  Cooperstown  and  through  a  fresh 
rolling  country.  We  had  crossed  the 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  where  they 
were  a  mile  wide,  and  now  over  culverts 
only  a  year  or  two.  Then  the  Finger 
Lakes,  the  Alfalfa  country,  to  Niagara 
Falls  that  tumbles  as  formerly.  We  were 
there  on  Sabbath,  and  if  there  is  a  place 
more  conducive  to  worship  I  have  not 
found  it.  All  along  our  way  our  sheep, 
orchards  and  friends  near  our  hearts  we 
yielded  a  little  to  them,  but  cannot  do 
justice  to  anything  when  in  a  machine 
and  harvest  coming  on  at  home,  but  such 
a  trip  makes  a  change  in  the  rut  of  life 
that  enhances  home  on  return,  and  fixes 
pleasant  memories.  w.  w.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


A  Friend  of  the  Family 

I  am  inclosing  my  thirty-ninth  annual 
subscription.  In  doing  so  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  how  much  “friend  wife”  and  I 
prize  your  paper,  but  to  do  so  would  be 
to  repeat  what  has  been  said  of  it  by 
others.  Two  things  I  will  say  that  I 
don’t  know  anyone  else  has  said.  First, 
we  take  several  other  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  but  find  more  to  be  read  between 
the  lines  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  put  together, 
and  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  “black  and 
white  and  red  (read)  all  over.”  Second, 
I  positively  know  that  I  am  a  better 
man  from  reading  this  paper,  and  I  most 
sincerely  believe  the  world  is  better  for 
its  having  been  printed  all  these  years. 
Yours  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  fraternally,  ex¬ 
ternally,  internally  and  eternally. 

New  Hampshire.  A.  J.  F. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  when  wife  and  hus¬ 
band  can  agree  regarding  the  proper 
literature  which  comes  into  the  home 
and  regarding  the  proper  kind  of  print 
to  be  encouraged.  A  very  wise  man  has 
said  that  in  seeking  his  mate,  the  aver¬ 
age  man  should  try  to  find  some  woman 
with  tastes  unlike  those  of  his  own,  as 
this  wise  man  thought  that  would  make 
a  broader  and  better  rounded-out  family 
than  when  they  both  thought  alike.  Eco¬ 
nomically,  we  suppose  this  is  on  the 
theory  of  Jack  Spratt  and  his  wife.  If 
they  both  liked  fat,  probably  every  meal 
would  consist  of  salt  pork,  while  if  they 
both  liked  lean,  dry  beef  would  be  what 
they  would  be  after.  Of  course,  all  this 
may  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  but  the 
wise  people  seem  to  think  that  it  is  not 
desirable^  to  have  people  think  exactly 
alike..  We  are,  however,  very  glad  indeed 
that  in  this  family  there  is  a  general  ad¬ 
miration  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  not 
ever  thus,  however.  Some  years  ago  we 
happened  to  be  at  the  State  Fair,  where 
our  agents  were  trying  to  be  eloquent  in 
describing  the  merits  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
We  remember  how  one  man  was  almost 
persuaded ;  in  fact,  his  hand  was  half 
way  down  his  pocket  when  his  wife  in¬ 
terfered. 

“Come  on  now,”  she  said,  “you  do  not 
want  that  paper.  A  story  paper  will  be 
ever  so  much  better  for  us.  Come  on. 
If  you  have  got  money  to  spend,  remem¬ 
ber  that  your  wife  needs  a  new  dress 
or  anyway  a  new  apron,”  and  she  led  her 
reluctant  husband  away.  Before  long, 
however,  he  returned,  glancing  around 
to  see  if  he  was  followed.  He  got  his 
money  out  of  his  pocket  this  time  and 
paid  his  subscription.  The  next  year 
at  the  same  fair,  this  man  appeared  with 
his  wife.  This  time  the  lady  was  all 
smiles  as  she  paid  for  the  subscription 
herself.  “I  read  my  husband’s  paper 
and  I  found  in  it  a  piece  about  a  woman 
who  stood  up  for  her  rights  and  would 
not  cook  her  husband’s  dinner  because 
he  did  not  provide  her  with  firewood, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  ‘A  paper  that  will 
print  such  pieces  as  that  deserves  sup¬ 
port,’  and  here  it  is.” 

On  another  occasion  at  that  same  fair, 
a  woman  appeared  and  took  out  her 
money  to  pay  for  the  paper.  This  time 
the  husband  interfered  : 

“Come  on,  Mary,”  he  said.  “You  do 
not  want  that  paper.  Let  us  go  and  hear 
this  free  show.  I  see  a  man  on  a  plat¬ 
form  speaking.  Come  on  and  let  us  hear 
what  he  has  to  say.”  But  a  farmer’s 
wife  when  she  means  business  is  not 
easily  turned  from  her  purpose.  This 
woman  continued  to  count  out  her  money 
and  while  doing  so,  remarked  to  her 
husband : 

“Isn’t  this  money  mine?  Didn't  I 
earn  it  myself?  Under  the  Constitution 
my  privilege  is  to  spend  it  as  I  like.  I 
am  going  to  take  this  paper,  but  you  do 
not  have  to  read  it  unless  you  want  to, 
so  there.” 

We  never  knew  whether  the  husband 
came  to  be  a  friend  of  the  paper  or  not, 
but  there  is  one  thing  very  sure.  Friend 
wife,  in  this  case  as  in  most  cases,  is  a 
friend  indeed  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  we  no¬ 
tice  that  “friend  husband”  is  getting  so 
that  he  realizes  that  since  the  ballot  came 
to  women  he  is  no  longer  the  political 
boss  of  the  home  as  lie  used  to  be 


Robin’s  Plantain  for  Poison 

Ivy 

Here  is  a  sure  cure  for  poison  ivy 
sufferers,  robin’s  plantain  (Erigeron  bel- 
lidifolius)  or  the  blue  Spring  daisy.  Blos¬ 
soms  in  May  and  June.  Rub  the  crushed 
green  leaves  as  hard  as  you  wish  into 
the  poison.  It  will  be  slightly  green.  Let 
dry.  Do  not  wash  off.  Use  several  times 
if  the  itching  bothers.  It  usually  kills  the 
poison  in  a  day.  The  dried  herb  can  be 
bought  at  drug  store.  One  teaspoon  of 
dried  leaves  to  one  cup  boiling  water, 
steep  20  minutes.  When  cool  bathe 
poison,  let  dry.  If  it  is  a  bad  case  of 
poisoning  drink  some  of  the  tea  several 
times.  MRS.  C.  R.  c. 

Milford,  Conn. 


DIAMOND  PICK 
meat  scraps  is  made  of  fresh, 
clean  meat  and  bone.  It  comes  in 
the  form  of  pure  dry  meal;  easy  to  mix 
with  mash;  nutritions;  practically  100%  di¬ 
gestible;  ample  bone  phosphate  of  lime;  appe¬ 
tizing,  sweet  and  fresh.  Pure  as  the  food  on 
your  own  dinner  table.  Poultry  thrive  on  it. 

GUARANTEED 

We  guarantee  our  meat  scraps  to  be  pure,  fresh 
and  clean,  contains  no  tainted  stock,  garbage  fish 
tankage  or  filler,  or  foreign  substances  of  any  ’kind! 
Nothing  but  fresh,  clean  meat  and  bone  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  Inspected  Establishments.  Sample  sent 
on  request.  We  will  ship  a  100-pound  trial  bag  to 
any  of  the  following  States  :  N.  J.,  Penna.,  Sid.  Del 
N.  Y.,  Conn.,  Mass.,  Va.  and  West  Virginia,  freight 
prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Price  $1.00 
Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 

ATLAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

142- A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


10,000  Bi^D  CHICKS 

Immediate  delivery.  Big,  strong  and 
guaranteed.  $10.00— 100  and  $90.00— 
1,000.  10-day-old  30c.  Heavy  Mix  8c. 
Rush  orders.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


„  2o  50  100 

Reds&Wyan..  ..$3  00  $5.50  $10.00 

Rocks .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Wh.  Leghorns _  2.50  4.50  8  00 

Mixed . .  3,25  4.00  7.00 

At  BARGAIN  PRICES  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog. 
Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  50 


Mixed  Chicks  . 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg,. 

a LM |I/  Basom’s  Brown  Leg _ 

Lfil  A  Parks’  Barred  Rocks. . 
m  Basom’s  R.  I.  Reds  .... 
Pedrick  &  Marcy  Str’n 
Jersey  Black  Giants 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm 


Per  25 

50 

100 

$2.25 

$4.00 

$7.00 

2  50 

4  50 

8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

20.00 

Richfield,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 


8  to  10  weeks  old,  ready  for  shipment,  SI. OO  each  -  12 
weeks,  S1.25.  Send  cheek  or  P.  O.  money  order  with 
all  orders,  shipped  express  collect. 

WILSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  s?„oper 

Barred  Rocks  $9—100  ;  Reds.  *10—100  ,  White 
Rocks,  $10—100;  Heavy  M  i  x  e  d  ,'  *8— 100; 
Light,  *V— 100.  lc.  added  if  less  than  100. 
order.  100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 
free.  JACOB  MEMONI),  illeAlisterville,  I’a.  Box  2. 


_  25  50  100 

Reds  ....  $3  00  $5.50  $10.00 

Rocks....  3  00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorns.  2.50  4.50  8.00 

H’vyMxd.  2.50  4  50  8  00 

Free  range.  1004  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


V  d  1 1 y  View  B.  Rocks. .  ..$2.50  $4  15  $9.00 

CU  i  A  1/  —  S.C.  W.Leg..  2.25  4.00  7.50 

1 1  I  1%  3  Mixed . .  2.00  3.75  7.00 

Carefully  selected  from  free  range  stock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM,  N.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  McAlisterville.  l’a. 


SALE  500  HATCHED  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

For  delivery  Aug.  2nd.  No  sickness  No  culls.  $1.50  each 
E.  HOMER,  ARTZ  ;;  WOODSTOCK,  VA’ 


R  ADV  Mixed  or  Broiler . *  T  per  100 

D  ”  D  I  S.  O.  VV.  Leghorn .  8  per  100 

CU  I  \f  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

n'  A  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  10  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100%  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FA1BVIE1V  I’OII.'IRY  FI  1111.  niillerstown,  I’a.  R.  D.  No.  3 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  13c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  L" 

ing  July  and  August,  10-12-wk.-old  cockerels,  individually 
pedigreed,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con- 
est.  Write  for  prices.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Railway,  N.J. 


bale  S.C.  Leghorn  PULLETS 

8-Week-from  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Ready  Aug. 
15th  to  Sept.  1st.  $60  per  50;  $100  per  100. 
Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks  Hundred 

Mixed  heavy  breeds,  $8  hundred.  Prepaid- 
Strong  chicks.  Guar.  sat.  Circular. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  McClure,  Pa. 


riiiiuis 

old 


OLIN  J.  HOPKINSON 


Eight  weeks  to  five  months 
Ready  for  shipment. 

South  Columbia,  N.  Y 


IVEilf  vlllvllj  Breeds  for  Broilers,  $8. 
Laywell  Farm  Route  No.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 


Ten  to  sixteen  wlcs.  old. 
_  Best  quality  free  range 

stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  before  placing  vour 

order.  FISHER  BROS.  Atlantic,  Pa. 

f*  HIFKQ  IS'  C.  W.  Leghorns,  8c.  From  our 
N*'1  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 

livery.  Cire.  E.  L.  BEAVER.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


WWY A NflflTTC  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog. 

■  II  I  HIIUU  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Obia 


BROILERS 


MILK  FED,  ANY  QUANTITY. 

GEOUGE  HOAG,  Sbavertown,  N.  Y 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FAKM-oOO 
PULLETS,  3  mos„  clean,  healthy,  $140  per  100. 
Barron-Hollywood  strain.  A.  II.  PENNY,  Muttltuck,  N.  Y. 


Pf™  DUCKLINGS 


“THE  WORLD’S  BEST.” 

Sale  of  breeders. 

PARDEE'S  PEKINS,  Islip,  N.Y. 


CHOICE  EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


it^ElND  NO  MONEY  —  WJD  vS’HIP  C.O.D. 

'  Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high  grade  heavy  layers  of  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  layingability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high  egg  production.  Pure  bred. 


25 


50 


100 


600 


healthy,  carefully  selected.  1004  alive,  postpaid.  Catalog  Free. 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns,  Auconas. 

White,  Buff,  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . .  3.50 

Barred,  Buff,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  K.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas. 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.50 

Mostly  Heavy,  Assorted .  2.75 

Light.  Assorted  . . 

T1IE  ADA  HATCHERY,  ROUTE  15,  ADA,  OHIO.  Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


. . . .$2.75 
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The  Irrelevant  Ending 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  have  been  shipping  eggs  to  the  Stan¬ 
ley  Egg  'Co.,  971  Jennings  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  and  I  have  a  check  here  that 
seems  not  to  be  good.  They  have  one  case 
I  shipped  June  22,  which  1  have  never 
heard  from.  I  am  sending  you  the  check 
and  the  shipping  bill  for  the  case  1  have 
not  heard  from,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
you  look  this  matter  up  and  get  the 
money  on  'both  cases.  I  am  willing  to 
pay  you  for  your  trouble,  as  I  think  that 
they  have  no  right  to  give  checks  when 
there  is  no  money  in  the  bank.  J.  D.  F. 

New  York. 

Repeated  complaints  of  low  prices,  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay,  and  protested  checks  are 
coming  in  from  readers  who  shipped  eggs 
to  Irving  Goodman,  proprietor  of  the 
Stanley  Egg  Co.,  971  Jennings  St.,  and 
also  proprietor  of  the  Irving  Butter  and 
Egg  Co.,  566  W.  207th  St.,  New  York 
City.  At  first  returns  were  made  at  very 
low  prices,  and  the  Stanley  Egg  Co. 
set  up  the  claim  that  eggs  were  poor  in 
quality,  which  is  the  usual  cry  of  dealers 
of  this  class.  Some  subscribers  report 
checks  coming  back  because  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  bank  to  pay  them. 
Others  report  no  payments.  Evidently 
Irving  Goodman  is  a  past  master  in  the 
trick  of  inducing  farmers  to  send  him  eggs 
for  which  he  has  no  intention  of  paying. 
We  fear  a  number  of  our  people  have 
been  caught  in  his  net.  It  is  a  misde¬ 
meanor  to  send  out  checks  when  there  is 
no  money  in  the  bank  to  meet  them,  and 
the  evidence  should  be  filed  with  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney.  Our  readers  should  make 
a  special  note  of  Irving  Goodman,  and 
the  Stanley  Egg  Co.,  971  Jennings  St., 
and  the  Irving  Butter  and  Egg  Co.,  566 
W.  207th  St.,  New  York.  Always  look 
up  ratings  before  shipping  to  anyone. 

Your  item  in  Publisher’s  Desk  signed 
A.  P.  Green,  concerning  the  Kerlin’s 
Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  of  Center 
Hall,  Pa.,  is  a  true  statement,  as  they 
treated  me  the  same  way.  Why  are  they 
allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Association,  and  carry 
on  such  business?  That  is  one  reason 
Why  I  sent  to  them  for  chicks  as  I 
thought  they  would  be  O.  K.,  belonging 
to  that.  I  received  my  chicks  four  weeks 
after  they  had  promised  them  to  me.  I 
wrote  a  "few  times  and  they  kept  put¬ 
ting  me  off.  At  last  I  wrote  and  can¬ 
celled  my  order  and  asked  for  check,  but 
instead  they  sent  chicks,  and  I  wish  you 
could  see  what  stuff  they  sent  me.  I  had 
to  pay  them  23c  apiece  for  them.  My 
neighbor  lias  better  ones  for  8c.  I  do 
wish  there  was  a  law  to  stop  the  public 
being  fooled.  L-  M-  M- 

New  York. 

The  International  Baby  Chick  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  have  to  answer  the  subscrib¬ 
er's  inquiry  as  to  why  poultrymen  treat¬ 
ing  customers  in  this  manner  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain  membership  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

What  do  vou  think  of  the  Jim  Barry, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.?  Some  time  ago 
I  received  a  box  of  ties  which  I  had 
never  sent  for,  didn’t  know  that  there 
was  any  such  company.  Every  few  days 
I  get  a  letter  for  me  to  send  them  $1.50 
or  return  the  ties.  Up  to.  date  I  have 
done  neither.  Kind  of  a  skin  game,  isn’t 
it?  s.  J.  w. 

New  York. 

We  have  many  times  denounced  the 
practice  of  sending  neckties  or  other 
goods  to  country  people  without  orders. 
There  is  no  law  to  prevent  Jim  Barry 
or  others  from  sending  out  neckties  or 
other  goods  in  this  way,  but  if  the  recip¬ 
ient  makes  no  use  of  the  goods,  there  is 
no  law  to  compel  him  to  pay  for  them. 
Out'  advice  to  subscribers  is  to  make  no 
use  of  the  goods  sent  them  in  this  way, 
and  if  the  concerns  shipping  goods  with¬ 
out  orders  desire  the  return  of  them  it 
is  their  privilege  to  come  and  get  the 
goods.  There  is  no  obligation  on  the  re¬ 
ceiver  to  send  the  goods  back. 

Another  fruit  tree  rounder  has  been 
in  this  community  with  a  new  proposi¬ 
tion.  Quite  a  number  of  farmers  fell  for 
his  selling  plan,  but  some  seem  to  be 
somewhat  doubtful  if  they  were  not 
stung,  and  asked  me  how  they  can  get 
out  of  taking  the  trees.  I  suggested  that 
they  go  together  and  send  in  a  complete 
refusal  to  accept  any  of  this  stock,  so 


would  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  this 
matter.  The  agent  was  representing  the 
Woods  &  Crider  Nursery  of  Greenfield, 
Ind.  His  proposition  was  to  sell  not  less 
than  one  acre  of  peach  trees  to  one  man 
at  $1.50  each,  half  to  be  paid  on  delivery 
and  the  balance  can  be  paid  by  one-half 
of  the  third  year’s  crop  or,  in  case  they 
prefer  to  keep  the  crop,  they  can  pay  the 
full  amount.  Their  claim  for  these  trees 
is  that  they  use  the  seed  for  stocks  and 
the  buds  from  the  same  tree,  and  this 
makes  them  long-lived  and  absolutely 
hardy  trees  that  will  live  for  a  great 
many  years.  I  have  suggested  a  number 
of  times  to  some  of  these  farmers  that 
they  should  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  keep 
posted,  but  I  sometimes  believe  that  read¬ 
ing  a  good  farm  paper  is  past  their 
ability.  h. 

Ohio. 

The  subscriber,  D.  D.  II.,  has  in  our 
opinion  given  the  victims  of  this  nursery 
scheme  good  advice.  The  best  nursery 
houses  are  offering  the  highest  grade  of 
peach  trees  at  $10  per  hundred.  Only 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  prices 
of  fruit  trees  would  fall  for  such  a 
scheme  as  outlined  above.  ‘Under  this 
plan  the  purchaser  is  paying  almost 
twice  the  price  of  first-class  stock  in  cash 
and  agrees  to  pay  an  equal  amount  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  third  year’s  crop.  In 
all,  he  is  obligating  himself  for  about 
four  times  the  real  value  of  the  trees. 

Woods  &  Crider  Nursery  of  Green¬ 
field,  Ind.,  is  not  rated  by  the  commercial 
agencies.  We  should  not  expect  a  con¬ 
cern  ofl  any  standing  to  resort  to  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  in  order  to  sell  the 
nursery  stock. 

Enclosed  find  advertising  matter  which 
I  received  from  the  Unusual  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Will  you 
advise  me  as  to  their  reliability  and  if 
their  product  is  worth  a  trial?  w.  F. 

New  York. 

The  Unusual  Products  Co.  is  so  “un¬ 
usual”  that  the  company  cannot  be  found 
in  New  Rochelle.  Another  subscriber 
reports  that  he  was  “gypped”  by  the 
concern. 

Enclosed  find  clipping  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  you.  What  you  have  said 
about  fake  insurance  is  borne  out  by  the 
Insurance  Commission  of  Massachusetts. 
You  are  certainly  doing  a  wonderful 
work,  and  I  wish  more  of  the  papers  and 
magazines  could  see  things  in  the  same 
light.  Your  paper  is  the  only  one  that 
I  read  the  last  page  first.  w.  B.  f. 

Massachusetts. 

The  subscriber  encloses  an  item  from 
the  Boston  Post  quoting  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  who. confirms  all  that  Tiie 
R.  N.-Yr.  has  said  about  the  “service 
contract  schemes i 

Complaints  and  inquiries  received  by 
this  department  indicate  that  there  are 
several  automobile  service  associations 
operating  in  Massachusetts,  whose  agents 
are  selling  a  contract  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  a  policy  of  automobile  lia¬ 
bility  insurance.  In  fact,  this  contract 
is  not  an  insurance  policy  but  is  only  an 
agreement  to  provide  certain  legal  and 
other  services  to  the  holder.  None  of 
these  concerns  is  or  can  be  licensed  as 
insurance  companies  to  issue  policies  of 
insurance  of  any  kind. 

In  other  instances  it  is  alleged  that 
the  agents  of  these  associations  repre¬ 
sent  that  the  service  contract  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  comply  with  the  compulsory  in¬ 
surance  law.  This  is  not  true.  Persons 
buying  contracts  which  are  represented 
to  be  insurance  policies  should  be  sure 
that  the  contract  purchased  is  in  a  fact  a 
policy  of  insurance  issued  by  a  duly  au¬ 
thorized  insurance  company. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  makes  the  following  comments  on 
the  “free  lot  scheme,”  which  has  been 
exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  hundred  times 
at  least : 

Summer  always  seems  to  be  the  season 
for  fresh  onslaughts  from  the  unethical, 
if  not  fraudulent,  real  estate  operators 
through  the  medium  of  the  “free  lot 
scheme.” 

Buffalo  is  unfortunately  besieged  at 
present  by  at  least  two  companies  adopt¬ 
ing  this  method.  Unfortunately  the 
scheme  has  not  been  deemed  to  be  un¬ 
lawful,  but  it  is  certainly  extremely  un¬ 
ethical  and  is  usually  promulgated  by 
deception  and  trickery. 

The  scheme  is  so  old  and  the  methods 
of  operation  are  so  similar  that  it  would 
seem  that  the  general  public  would  be 
on  their  guard,  but  Barnum’s  statement 
still  seems  to  hold  true  and  a  crop  of 
suckers  always  seem  to  be  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  scheme 
highly  remunerative  to  the  operators. 


Mike  :  “Since  last  I  saw  you,  Pat,  I 
was  nearly  drowned.  When  I  went  down 
for  the  third  time,  I  thought  I  saw  all  my 
past  sins  coming  up  before  me.”  Pat : 
“Did  you  see  any  pictures  of  me  hand¬ 
ing  you  a  five  spot  in  1908,  Mike,  among 
other  things?” — Credit  Lost. 


The  miracle  of  bright  red  berries  half 
hidden  under  green  leaves  has  passed 
even  as  the  rainbow  writ  across  the  sky 
after  the  last  of  the  three  hailstorms. 
The  first  of  these,  mentioned  before,  was 
a  mere  warning.  The  second  half  ruined 
the  orchard  crops,  stripping  apples  from 
the  north  side  of  the  tree,  but  the  last 
hailstorm  took  everything  that  came  be¬ 
fore  it.  We  expected  for  a  few  minutes 
that  this  farm  would  be  swept  clean,  but 
at  the  critical  moment  the  crackling  noise 
at  the  windows  abated — lulled  into  rain. 
The  young  tangerine  tree  on  the  bench 
outside  the  window,  in  a  tub  which  was 
heaped  with  hailstones,  looked  as  if  it 
felt  too  far  from  Florida  that  afternoon. 
The  high  wind  had  tipped  the  tops  of 
potato  plants  over  far  enough  so  that 
the  tough  center  stalk  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  ice,  and  the  marks  are  there  today. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  way  the  water  in 
the  lily  pool  flew  up  as  the  hail  struck, 
almost  as  if  it  were  trying  to  strike  back. 
The  lily  leaves  were  shot  through,  and  the 
Iris  blossoms  in  the  border  stood  there 
with  their  draperies  torn  and  hanging. 
Up  the  road  men  got  out  their  shovels 
to  shovel  hail,  and  the  roofs  were  white 
as  in  Winter ;  in  fact  the  heaps  of  ice 
lay  a'bout  until  well  into  the  next  day. 
It  was  simple  reasoning  that  no  more 
help  would  be  needed  at  the  orchards. 
The  cabbage  fields  had  to  be  replanted, 
and  there  was  a  busy  time  finding  the 
plants,  and  anxiety  among  the  kraut  can- 
ners.  Rather  than  have  Fall  cabbage 
high  one  of  these  manufacturers  bought 
plants  and  sold  them  at  cost.  His  act 
was  reported  as  a  benevolence  in  respec¬ 
table  news  print  along  with  the  death  of 
a  cabbage  grower  who  had  died  of  dis¬ 
couragement. 

It  is  all  over  now,  and  hail  insurance 
will  be  popular  hereabouts  for  time  to 
come.  The  berry  crop,  which  turned  out 


Water  Tank  Up  a  Tree 

to  be  only  a  half  crop  after  all.  has  end¬ 
ed  in  a  last  fitful  offering.  Another  phase 
of  farm  life  is  put  behind  us.  But  we 
are  coming  to  feel  as  Perkins  with  his 
Florida  logic  when  he  read  about  the 
aviators  who  recently  encompassed  the 
earth,  and  laughed  at  our  northern 
credulity ! 

“They  didn’t  go  round  the  earth,”  lie 
told  us.  “They  ain’t  no  end  to  it.”  We 
doubt  .if  there  is  any  end  to  what  man 
calls  farm  experience. 

Two  days  ago  the  tall  white  holly¬ 
hock  opened  her  petals  and  looked  in  the 
dining-room  window.  Her  dress  is  the 
soft  green  of  Spring  grass,  and  her  white 
bonnet  is  very  frilly,  for  she  is  single. 
Her  face  is  tinged  with  pink  like  a 
schoolgirl’s  cheeks;  I  find  myself  think¬ 
ing  her  a  charming  maiden.  But  her 
rose-colored  sister  who  stares  in  at  the 
kitchen  window  to  watch  us  start  our 
fire,  and  wash  our  dishes  and  sweep  our 
kitchen  floor  has  a  different  expression 
entirely.  She  seems  to  appear  very 
curious,  almost  jealous  about  our  activi¬ 
ties.  At  night  when  the  light  streams 
out  through  her  windowpane  she  is  still 
waiting  .there,  a  rosy  silhouette  against 
the  black  of  night.  Then  when  she  sways 
in  the  breeze  one  looks  up  suddenly,  feel¬ 
ing  for  an  instant  exactly  as  if  some  rud- 
dy-ifaced  human  stood  there  watching 
from  the  edge  of  the  lamplight.  There 
are  those  who  become  uneasy,  annoyed 
at  the  constant  presence  of  a  rose-colored 
hollyhock  who  couldn’t  turn  her  back 
if  she  tried.  It  was  Elsie,  our  oldest, 
then  scarcely  ten,  who  set  the  row  of 
plants  along  the  wall  of  the  house,  and 
never  knew  what  she  had  done  until  a 
year  later  when  they  bloomed  against  a 
background  of  moss  green  shingles. 
Which  is  not  surprising — the  beginning 
has  so  little  to  do  with  the  ending. 

The  Italian  family  who  bought  the 
farm  next  door  made  strong  beginnings, 
talked  bravely  of  hiring  the  State  ditch¬ 
er,  and  of  many  tomatoes  and  peppers  to 
bring  in  a  remarkable  income.  But  de¬ 
sire  has  a  way  of  crumbling  when  it 
has  been  spoken  too  loudly.  The  Italian 
had  been  talked  into  buying  the  farm  by 
an  agent  who  met  him  coming  along  the 
road  with  a  truckload  of  produce. 

“Why  not  raise  your  peppers  and  to¬ 


matoes?”  asked  the  agent,  and  brought 
out  the  proverbial  three  men  who  are 
always  waiting  with  the  money  right  in 
their  hand  to  buy  the  farms  that  he  sells, 
©f  course  the  Italian  might  have  been  as 
clever  as  he  thought  he  was,  when  he 
kept  to  the  city,  but  he  was  no  match  at 
all  for  the  agent,  and  not  half  sharp 
enough  to  manage  an  SO-acre  farm  run 
to  quack  grass,  for  a  profit.  Yesterday 
the  farm  was  sold  again,  and  the  ending 
had  no  bearing  apparently  upon  the  be¬ 
ginning.  A  trade  was  made  for  a  store 
in  town  and  very  quickly  and  quietly  the 
change  was  made.  This  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  times — trades  between 
city  and  country.  Farm  people  trade 
their  land  for  city  property,  and  get  to 
the  city.  City  folks  seem  just  as  anxious 
to  exchange  and  get  into  the  country.  We 
are  sorry  that  some  of  these  people  do 
not  assimilate  the  country  life  and  set¬ 
tle  down,  for  the  fact  is  every  farm  on 
the  road  except  our  own  is  for  sale  and 
offered  in  trade  for  city  property.  Our 
nearest  neighbors  at  present  writing  only, 
are  a  building  contractor  and  the  lateiy 
acquired  storekeeper,  whose  fortunes  we 
begin  to  trace  with  some  anxiety,  for  he 
has  all  the  outward  marks  of  what  we 
call  a  good  neighbor. 

It  is  good  to  hear  laughter  floating  up 
the  valley  from  the  old  house  which  so 
lately  was  the  home  of  discouragement 
and  discontent.  Only  a  cheerful  genius 
could  clear  away  .the  debris  left  behind 
by  the  foreigner  and  laugh  at  nightfall. 
There  are  a  number  of  women  in  this 
family,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the 
speed  of  the  reclamation  shown  by  snow- 
white  curtains  at  the  windows.  I  find 
that  I  have  a  habit  of  estimating  the 
inward  strength  a  man  possesses  by  liis 
ability  to  laugh.  Cheerfulness  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  energy  held  in  reserve,  and 
the  ability  of  a  cheerful  man  is  hard, 
indeed,  to  read.  The  grouch  is  every¬ 
body’s  book  ;  he  carries  the  statement  of 
his  worth  or  want  of  worth  on  his  own 
sleeve,  where  all  may  read.  It  is  the 
cheerful  word,  the  ability  to  laugh  that 
is  missed  most,  when  a  man  leaves  our 
neighborhood. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  man  is  from  the 
country  or  from  the  city  doesn’t  seem  to 
go  back  far  enough  to  serve  in  analysis. 
Our  people  today  are  too  much  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  both.  A  great  many  farm  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  tried  a  few  years  in  town 
disliked  it  so  much  that  they  have  come 
back  to  the  country.  It  seemed  that  they 
found  by  going  to  town  just  how  many 
attractions  they  would  be  obliged  to  look 
at,  sigh,  and  pass  by.  They  were  no 
nearer  the  mirage  than  they  were  in  the 
country,  and  a  great  deal  farther  away 
from  the  people  they  really  wanted  to 
know.  In  fact  they  found  that  on  the 
farm  they  had  been  in  the  way  of  meet¬ 
ing  on  friendly  terms  more  distinguished 
ifeople  in  one  year,  than  they  could  ever 
dream  of  getting  to  say  hello  to,  in  a 
lifetime  at  the  city.  True  enough  ! 

The  mirage  has  nothing  to  do  with 
reality.  The  ending  has  so  little  to  do 
with  the  beginning,  mbs.  f.  ii.  ungeb. 


Tree  Will  Support  Farm 
Water  Tank 

A  farmer  in  selecting  a  site  for  the 
farm  water  reservoir  has  chosen  an  un¬ 
usual  spot  in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  as 
seen  in  the  picture.  A  water  oak  that 
was  growing  on  the  immediate  spot  de¬ 
sired  to  locate  the  tank  tower  was  at 
first  planned  to  be  uprooted.  A  further 
consideration  of  the  tree  saved  its  life 
and  will  give  it  the  task  of  supporting 
the  farm  water  tank  among  its  limbs  as 
it  grows. 

The  entire  top  and  large  branches  were 
removed  by  sawing  the  trunk  off  squarely 
just  below  the  lower  limbs.  A  tempo¬ 
rary  tower  was  erected  around  the  stump 
as  shown  and  the  tank  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion,  with  a  three-foot  diameter  cast-  disk 
under  the  bottom  of  the  tank  resting  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  stump  which  will 
support  the  greater  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  tank  on  the  stump. 

The  branches  of  the  tree  that  bud  out 
around  the  upper  end  of  the  stump  will 
be  trained  around  the  lower  corner  of  the 
tank  all  round  and  up  beside  the  tank’s 
wall,  binding  them  to  the  tank  with 
cable  or  rope  as  they  grow,  which  will 
provide  bracing  for  the  tank  when  strong 
enough.  To  avoid  breaking  of  pipe¬ 
line  to  and  from  the  tank  when  the  wind 
sways  the  tree  after  the  tower  is  re¬ 
moved  and  the  tree  alone  is  to  support 
it,  short  hose  connections  will  couple  the 
pipes  with  the  tank,  which  will  flex  with 
the  swaying  of  the  tree.  No  foliage  will 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  limbs 
below  the  upper  edge  of  the  tank,  which 
will  expose  it  to  view.  L.  m.  Jordan. 

Alabama. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

The  season  continues  to  show  some 
tendency  to  lower  prices.  Many  things 
went  a  little  lower  the  first  week  of  July, 
especially  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
scarcely  anything  of  importance  went  up. 
There  were  different  reasons  for  the  de¬ 
clines,  but  the  underlying  cause  seems 
to  be  heavy  supply,  and  it  applies  to 
lines  other  than  farm  products.  Cattle 
feed  prices  have  been  working  a  little 
lower  for  several  weeks.  In  this  case  the 
light  demand  always  prevailing  in  Sum¬ 
mer  is  the  reason.  Oats  also  went  lower, 
touching  the  bottom  figures  of  the  season 
at  a  level  considerably  under  40e  a  bushel 
in  western  markets. 

Live  stock  has  been  holding  prices  fair¬ 
ly  well,  although  lambs  have  declined 
rapidly  since  the  time  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  they  were  selling  close  to  $20  per 
100  lbs.  "They  have  lost  at  least  a  third 
of  the  top  value.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
were  really  the  weakest  line  of  farm 
produce  in  early  July,  and  the  reason 
was  partly  the  heavy  production  from  in¬ 
creased  acreage  and  partly  the  effect  of 
a  late  season  which  brought  a  great  many 
■shipping  sections  in  the  market  at  once. 

LOW  TOMATO  PRICES 

Tomatoes  from  the  South  touched  as 
low  as  30c  a  crate  in  northern  markets, 
leaving  little  or  nothing  net  for  the  ship¬ 
pers.  Melons  have  declined  rapidly,  rang¬ 
ing  from  25  to  65c  wholesale  in  north¬ 
ern  markets.  They  may  go  lower  yet 
because  of  the  big  crop  in  the  States  that 
will  be  shipping  this  month. 

Southern  peaches  have  been  coming 
rather  slowly  so  far,  but  the  July  total 
should  be  heavy  because  of  the  ripening 
of  the  later  kinds,  including  the  Elberta. 
The  southern  peaches  did  not  cover  up 
very  well,  and  the  demand  has  been 
rather  unsatisfactory.  Heavy  supplies 
of  peaches,  melons  and  cantaloupes  _  all 
at  once  tended  to  rapid  declines  in  prices 
for  them  all.  A  spell  of  sustained  hot 
weather  will  help  the  demand. 

Potato  supplies  from  the  South  have 
been  very  heavy,  but  prices  have  not  gone 
to  really  low  levels  as  compared  with 
most  of  the  recent  years,  although  they 
are  about  the  same  now  as  a  year  ago. 
Virginia  and  (Maryland  supply  the  bulk 
of  shipments  to  eastern  markets,  but 
Western  States,  including  Colorado,  are 
starting  to  move  potatoes  from  their  early 
shipping  sections.  Dry  weather  lias  cut 
down  the  yield  in  the  East  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  mid-season  supply  may  be 
moderate  notwithstanding  the  larger 
acreage. 

RAISING  MOKE  ONIONS 

Onion  acreage  as  reported  in  early  July 
shows  some  falling  off  from  early  expecta¬ 
tions,  but  there  are  still  4,000  acres 
above  the  average  of  the  past  four  years 
and  about  8  per  cent  more  than  last  sea¬ 
son.  Neither  Ohio  nor  New  York  plant¬ 
ed  quite  the  great  acreage  expected.  On 
the  other  hand,  Colorado  with  over  4,000 
acres  moves  into  the  front  rank  of  main 
crop  onion  States.  New  York  still  leads 
in  acreage  and  Indiana  is  second.  The 
probable  yield  has  been  reduced  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  States  from  Indiana  eastward 
because  of  wind  storms  which  blew  out 
the  seed.  The  crop  in  that  region  is  also 
later  than  last  season.  The  present  sup¬ 
ply  of  onions  are  coming  from  the  South, 
and  the  price  is  low,  mostly  less  than 
$2  per  crate  in  northern  markets. 

G.  B.  F. 


Salt  in  Well 

We  have  a  road  market-house  with  a 
well  dug  in  the  cellar,  and  in  renting  it 
last  Summer  the  tenant  allowed  his  ice 
cream  chest  or  boxes  to  leak,  the  water 
going  through  to  the  cellar  being  salty. 
It  has  percolated  through  the  soil  into 
well,  making  it  salty,  and  causing  lots 
of  trouble.  We  have  pumped  it  out  once 
or  twice  but  still  it  is  somewhat  bad 
yet.  Do  you  think  putting  a  drain  in 
cellar  would  help  it?  B- 

I  do  not  see  just  how  a  drain  would 
help  matters  any,  as  the  trouble  arises 
from  the  salt  in  the  soil  about  the  well 
and  this,  of  course,  will  reach  the  well  as 
long  as  it  remains  there  and  water  seeps 
through  it  into  the  well.  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  this  salt  to  be  pretty  well  distributed 
through  the  soil  about  the  well  by  this 
time  but,  perhaps,  also  pretty  well  ex¬ 
hausted,  so  that  it  will  not  long  continue 
to  be  noticeable.  If  there  is  a  deposit  of 
it  in  one  place,  where  the  drip  from  the 
ice  boxes  fell,  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
soil  there  might  help,  getting  the  bulk 
of  it  away,  though  this  would  have  helped 
more  if  done  early.  It  seems  to  me  that 
occasional  pumping  of  the  well  dry  will 
hasten  the  removal  of  the  salt  as  much  as 
anything  can.  M.  b.  d. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcbwortli  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MAN  wanted  for  milk  route  on  Long  Island; 

Ford  truck  used;  married  man  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  788,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Poultryman,  married,  middle-aged, 
Protestant,  without  children,  for  commercial 
plant  of  about  1.200  layers  in  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Yr. ;  prefer  one  whose  wife  will  assist  in  plant 
for  Wages;  good  wages  and  share  in  profits  to 
right  party;  please  do  not  answer  unless  you 
are  willing  workers  and  have  references  show¬ 
ing  you  have  made  good;  give  full  •  particulars 
of  yourselves  and  experience  in  first  letter,  and 
salary  with  house  expected;  position  open  after 
September  1.  ADVERTISER  796,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

TO  A  CAPABLE  woman  accustomed  to  farm 
life  and  farm  work  we  offer  good  wages  aud 
a  good  home.  ADVERTISER  751,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  a  high-class  farm  worker  we  will  pay  $75 
per  month  and  board  the  year  round.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  GOOD  living  and  10  per  cent;  47-acre  farm; 

particulars  by  mail.  J.  W.  DAVIS,  Free- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  for  fruit  farm; 

must  be  handy  with  tractor  and  spray  en¬ 
gines.  Address  FRED  DESPARD,  It.  I*’.  D.  29, 
Burt,  N.  Y.  Phone  Newfane  20-F-5. 

WANTED— Farmer  to  assist  on  small  West¬ 
chester  farm;  wages  $55  with  bonus;  write 
age.  experience  and  when  available.  ARNOLD 
FRYE,  Golden’s  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  to  care  for  house  and  cook  for  farm 
help;  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  813,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Master  and  matron  for  cottage  of 
bovs:  good  salary;  for  particulars  write 
COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

BLACKSMITH  wanted  for  stock  farm;  good 
liorseshoer.  ADVERTISER  820,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  on  fruit  farm;  man 
to  do  general  farm  work  and  drive  team; 
wife  to  board  help;  salary,  rent,  fuel  and 
milk  furnished.  CARL  E.  LlRBY,  Supt.,  Kaber 
Farms,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

WOMAN  (white)  wanted  for  waitress  in  pri¬ 
vate  home,  nine  miles  from  Pittsfield;  good 
wages,  permanent  position;  must  have  refer¬ 
ences.  Answer  MRS.  SHAUN  KELLY,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Mass.  Telephone  Richmond  17. 

COUFLE  wanted,  woman  as  cook,  in  family  ot 
three  adults;  man  as  gardener  and  able  to 
drive  car:  position  all  year  round.  Write  BOX 
1038,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  couple,  no  children;  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  wife  for  housework;  state 
age,  nationality,  religion  and  wages;  apply  by 
letter  only.  DR.  J.  B.  CLARK,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 

USEFUL  girl  wanted;  $45  a  month,  board  and 
room  to  start.  MRS.  de  POORTERE,  19  Arch 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Gardener-superintendent;  Long  Is¬ 
land;  September  1;  experience  required  in 
flowers,  ■  shrubbery,  fruits,  vegetables,  trees; 
also  cows,  poultry,  pigs;  board  help;  answer  by 
mail  stating  wages  and  full  particulars.  M.  W. 
DOBSON,  49  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  farm  band,  willing 
worker;  $75  a  month.  It.  H.  WOODRUFF, 
Guilford,  Conn. 

MAN.  single,  to  take  care  of  dairy  herd.  L.  H. 
YOUMANS,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  reliable,  white  woman,  for 
plain  cooking  and  housework;  no  laundry; 
two  in  family,  adults;  good  home  and  wages; 
references.  P.  O.  BOX  163,  Mendham,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Manager  experienced  in  the  care 
and  breeding  of  purebred  Guernsey  cattle, 
production  and  marketing  of  grade  A  or  cer¬ 
tified  milk,  and  general  farm  work;  one  who 
will  consider  partnership  in  a  high-class  herd 
and  dairy  on  good  paying  basis.  A I>\  ERTISEK 
838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wanted  to  sell  on  roadstand  and 
help  pick  fruit.  FRANK  D.  HAM,  Living¬ 
ston,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  permanent  position,  caretakers,  coun¬ 
try  place  iu  New  Jersey;  comfortable  cottage 
to  themselves.  Address  STANLEY  JORDAN, 
40  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  at  once,  married  dairyman  for  mod¬ 
ern  dairy;  retail  trade;  must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  feeding  for  milk  production:  must 
milk  10-18  cows  and  have  entire  care  of  herd 
of  24;  duties  include  bottling  milk  and  wash¬ 
ing  utensils  and  bottles;  no  outside  farm  work; 
wages  $75  i>er  month  with  bonus  of  $5  per 
mouth  every  six  months:  six-room  house,  bath 
and  improvements,  garden,  lights,  fuel  aud 
milk;  iu  replying  state  qualifications,  previous 
experiences  and  give  references.  METTOWEE 
FARMS,  Montvale,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Married  or  single  assistant  herds¬ 
man  and  cow  test  milker;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  open  at  once;  also  reliable  assistant  to  go 
with  show  herd.  Signed,  ROBERTSON  FARMS, 
York,  Pa. 

HANDYMAN,  Protestant,  steady  position  on 
private  estate  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.;  must 
be  good  at  painting,  plumbing,  carpentry  and 
general  repairs;  use  liis  own  tools;  give  age, 
nationality,  salary  and  copies  of  references  in 
replv,  and  when  at  liberty:  house  and  fuel  pro¬ 
vided.  ADVERTISER  844,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  English  shepherd  wishes  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  817,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged;  chauffeur,  all  around 
handy  man;  woman,  cook,  housekeeper;  to 
take  care  of  country  place;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  superintendent,  gardening;  married,  33; 

life  experience,  grade  A  and  certified  milk; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  822,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  superintendent  open  for  position  in 
Fall;  American,  38,  small  family,  good  ref¬ 
erences;  give  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  couple;  chauffeur,  gardener; 

wife  good  housekeeper;  best  references.  F. 
P.,  care  Cole,  North  St.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


REGISTERED  nurse  wishes  institutional  or 
similar  position  in  country.  ADVERTISER 
824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  thoroughly  understands  sheep  and 
poultry;  references.  ADVERTISER  825,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  assistant  poultryman,  age  21,  Ameri¬ 
can,  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm;  cau 
also  drive  car  or  am  willing  to  take  position 
as  teamster  on  farm;  can  work  all  kinds  of 
horse-drawn  implements;  thoroughly  reliable 
and  willing  worker.  BOX  109,  Mattituck,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  age  21,  American,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  certified  dairy  farm  in  milk  room; 
experienced  in  the  care  and  bottling  of  certi¬ 
fied  milk;  thoroughly  reliable  and  willing  work¬ 
er.  WILLIAM  WILSON,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ALL-AROUND  farmer,  married,  wants  position 
as  working  manager;  wages  §20  per  week 
and  good  privileges  desired;  what  have  you? 
CHAS.  BUCHANAN,  Stowe,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN  and  wife,  no  children,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Protestant,  middle-aged;  long  experience, 
wants  poultry  farm  on  profit-sharing  basis;  finest 
reference.  ADVERTISER  820,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  and  gardener; 

understands  all  branches  of  farm  work.  H.  E. 
OSBORN,  ltowayton,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  small  farm,  one  boy;  state 
wages.  J.  RODIvIN,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  American  Christian  wants  position 
poultry  farm  or  teamster;  state  wages,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  828,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD  wants  position;  experienced  fit¬ 
ting,  showing  best  references.  M.  D.  BECK- 
LEY,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  single,  32,  wants  $50-$55  month, 
anywhere;  permanent,  homelike;  correspond¬ 
ence  desired.  GEORGE,  3230  Woodland,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN  who  can  get  results  desires 
position  on  Leghorn  plant,  pedigreed  preferred; 
singe,  20,  experienced  in  all  branches,  Cornell 
trained.  WALTER  HASSENMAYER,  Winter- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  with  boy  10  years  old,  farm  raised, 
wishes  place  as  general  houseworker;  good 
home  necessary;  references  exchanged.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  American,  40,  sin¬ 
gle,  desires  position  on  estate  or  farm;  good 
dairyman  and  all  around  farmer;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences:  state  wages.  JACOB  LUCAS,  38  Smith 
St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


POSITION  wanted  by  September  1;  Americans, 
married,  no  children;  experiencel  in  all  lines 
of  work;  best  reference;  kindly  state  wages. 
Address  POST  OFFICE  BOX  50,  Maple  Glen, 
Pa. 


WORKING  superintendent  of  grounds  on  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  estate;  experienced  on 
lawns,  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables;  capable  and 
willing  to  do  other  work;  painting,  paper  hang¬ 
ing,  general  repairs,  care  of  cows,  chickens, 
etc.;  Connecticut  or  Western  Massachusetts  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  837,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  steady,  reliable,  desires  position 
as  carpenter’s  or  plumber’s  helper  with  ob¬ 
ject  to  learn  trade.  ADVERTISER  839,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLEAN,  honest  young  man  desires  employment 
as  handy  man  or  drive  car  in  country;  mod¬ 
erate  salary  for  good  treatment.  ADVERTISER 
840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  trustworthy,  respectable,  no  bad  habits, 
desires  place  as  caretaker  with  good  family. 
ADVERTISER  841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  on  private  estate  as  farm 
superintendent  or  working  foreman;  reference 
furnished.  ADVERTISER  842,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  or  practical  nurse  and  seam¬ 
stress,  on  gentleman’s  farm  or  in  institution; 
thoroughly  proficient,  best  of  reference.  MRS. 
CASSEDY,  36  S.  Miller  St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  New  bungalow;  near  New  York 
State  Normal  School  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.; 
lot  75x180  feet;  high  elevation;  seven  rooms 
and  bath;  deep  well,  electric  pump,  fireplace, 
hot-water  furnace,  hot-water  heater;  three-car 
garage.  Address  J.  E.  HASBROUCK,  Modena, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  farm,  63  acres,  barn  44x60,  concrete 
stable;  22-room  house,  steam  heat,  gas  lights, 
sanitary  plumbing,  spring!  water  in  house,  barn 
and  hen  yards;  garage  for  two  automobiles; 
houses  for  1,000  hens;  must  be  sold  to  close  es¬ 
tate;  bargain.  OHAS.  HERMANN,  Callicoon, 
Sull.  Co-,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — In  Virginia,  18  miles  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  77  acres  of  fertile  land;  good  build¬ 
ings:  two  wells,  springs  and  creek.  G.  C. 
STARKE,  Elmont,  Va. 


THREfc.  HUNDRED  ACRES  at  Almond.  New  York. 
Hundred  woodland,  balance  deal' and  level,  suitable 
for  seed  potatoes,  dairy,  etc.  House,  barns,  silo, 

$7  00#  Terms.  EELAM)  1101UHS0N.  HHerUeud,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  married,  private  estate; 

must  be  neat  and  clean;  A-l  buttermaker; 
have  experience  handling  grade  A  raw  Guern¬ 
sey  milk;  small  ice  machines;  references  re¬ 
quired.  CFIILDMARK  ESTATE,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman,  good  character, 
light  work;  small  family,  in  return  for  good 
home;  references.  D.,  78  Ross  Ave.,  New  Dorp, 
S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  man,  single,  wishes  position  as 
poultryman:  good  habits.  ADVERTISER  799, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  farm  manager; 

best  of  habits.  ADVERTISER  806,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  close  an  estate,  30-acre  farm; 

about  seven  miles  from  Willimantie.  Coun.; 
good  soil  and  good  buildings;  just  the  place  for 
poultry:  write  for  full  particulars  to  E.  L. 
DENNIS,  Scotland,  Conn. 


180-ACRE  stock  farm,  nearly  all  working  land; 

on  State  road;  11-room  house;  1%  miles  from 
three  railroads,  milk  station,  high  school  and 
churches;  known  as  the  Rouse  Farm;  near 
Chatham;  for  further  inquiries,  address 
STEPHEN  J.  CLUM,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  about  12  acres,  with 
buildings;  about  25  miles  from  New  York; 
New  Jersev  preferred;  state  full  particulars. 
M.  CONNORS,  P.  O.  Box  333,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent— My  duck  and  poultry  farm 
at  Greenport.  Inquire  HENRY  A.  HEDGES, 
Greenport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  or  village  home,  livable,  two 
acres  or  more,  for  poultry;  New  Jersey  or 
New  York  States.  Address  JOSEPH  JONKE, 
675  Woodward  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 12  acres  of  land,  8-room  house,  all 
improvements,  garage  for  two  cars,  barn; 
horse,  cow,  chickens,  all  farm  tools.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — Beautiful  home  on  hillside  in  sunny 
Delaware;  magnificent  view;  seven  rooms, 
hath,  sleeping  and  sun  porches,  fireplaces,  laun¬ 
dry,  electric  light,  pure  water;  old  shade, 
shrubbery,  Rhododendrons,  quality  fruit;  five 
acres,  mellow  soil;  barn,  poultry  houses;  all 
perfect  condition;  near  Wilmington;  schools, 
churches;  hard  roads;  ideal  for  physician.  M. 
M.  MITCHELL,  Owner,  Hockessin,  Del. 


FOR  RENT — Immediate  possession,  fruit  and 
general  farm,  150  acres;  splendid  peach  and 
apple  crop,  fine  grain  and  hay;  near  Trenton. 
N.  J. ;  good  roads  and  markets;  four  thousand 
($4,006)  rental  this  season,  $3,000  next  year; 
stock  and  equipment  $2,500;  modern  home  and 
buildings;  all  improvements;  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity.  ROBERT  PHILLIPS,  Tikesvllle,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 'Farm,  376  acres,  in  Unadilla  Val¬ 
ley,  one  mile  from  village  and  milk  station. 
MRS.  KATHERINE  ROME,  R.  D.  1,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 


TWO  new  houses  for  sale,  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  ADVERTISER  830,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOULD  exchange  my  place,  asparagus  farm, 
outing  ground,  good  business  (10  miles  from 
New  York  City  Hall),  for  farm  in  Jersey.  SUN¬ 
BEAM  FARM,  2920  Arthur  Kill  Rd.,  Rossville, 
S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  home,  9  rooms,  hot  and  cold 
water  both  floors;  fine  condition  inside  and 
out;  large  barn,  henhouse;  apples  and  berries; 
located  in  fine  village  62  miles  from  Albany 
and  81  from  Binghamton  on  D.  &  H.  It.  R. ;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $4,000.  ADVERTISER  829,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD  Pennsylvania  dairy  farm,  150  acres,  15 
acres  timber,  10  cows,  2  horses;  good  build¬ 
ings;  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  831,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NEAR  Kingston,  the  great  traffic  center  on  the 
Hudson,  140-acre  dairy  farm  and  boarding¬ 
house;  modern  improvements;  T.  B.  tested 
stock,  permit  to  sell  grade  A  milk;  with  stock, 
horses,  machinery,  $12,000,  part  cash.  B. 
HOLST,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  commercial  poultry  farm,  fully  stocked 
(Barron-Hollywood)  Leghorns;  doing'  good  busi¬ 
ness,  baby  chicks,  pullets,  eggs,  broilers;  aver¬ 
age  net  income  $5,000  annually;  price  $20,000, 
liberal  terms.  ADVERTISER  833,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  poultry  farm  at  station, 
near  good  town,  large  poultry  houses;  over  a 
thousand  birds,  equipment,  feed,  everything; 
$4,500,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  834,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  desirable  farms,  37  acres,  $6,500;  73 

acres,  $3,000,  one-third  cash;  owner.  BOX 
37,  Clinton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm,  about  60  head,  at  least 
60  acres  tillable  besides  pasture;  New  Ybrk 
milk  zone;  must  be  in  locality  where  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  is  active;  give  full  description, 
lowest  price,  facilities  for  milk  disposal,  etc. 
ADY’ERTISER  835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Building  lots  off  a  farm,  on  im¬ 
proved  highway.  MRS.  S.  SNYDER,  Stone 
Ridge,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  suitable  for  poultry,  wanted;  Westches¬ 
ter  County,  N.  Y.,  or  nearby;  on  improved 
road,  prospects  of1  roadside  market;  20-30  acres 
or  more  if  suited  to  dividing;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  836,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  225-acre  farm,  near  school, 
churches;  28  miles  Providence;  ‘good  roads; 
15-room  house,  2  barns,  6  henhouses,  2  orchards. 
R.  F.  D.  1,  BOX  30,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  and  fruit  farm  (fur¬ 
nished  preferred)  in  New  York  State,  near 
New  York;  low  priced,  small  down  payment; 
full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.’ 


FOR  SALE — Farm  near  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass., 
magnificent  views  of  Mt.  Everett  and  sur¬ 
rounding  Berkshire  Hills;  75  acres  of  fertile 
land,  woodlot  not  far  away;  80  apple  trees,  20 
pear  and  a  few  cherry  trees;  good  water;  com¬ 
fortable  10-room  house,  2  barns,  electric  lights, 
telephone;  creamery  nearby;  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  if  desired;  at  least  half  of  farm  is 
naturally  well  suited  for  the  development  of 
Summer  homes,  having  ample  land  for  lawns 
and  gardens;  for  price,  terms  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  address  ADVERTISER  811,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Low  priced  farm,  about  5  acres, 
high  ground,  house,  water,  ravine;  15  miles 
north  Somerville,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  845, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Good  second-hand  saddle.  C.  M. 
CRANDALL,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm,  fine  view,  good 
table,  plenty  milk  and  eggs.  TERRACE 
FARM,  Box  376,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of1  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  Y’ork  City. 


LADY,  with  two  children,  would  like  to  board, 
part  of  August,  on  a  farm  near  water,  pref¬ 
erably  shallow.  ADVERTISER  823,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ONE  10-quart  National  steam  pressure  canner; 

little  used;  cost  $20;  will  sell  cheap.  MRS. 
F.  TAEGER,  Sr.,  644  Wilson  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm.  MRS.  ALBERT 
ELLIS,  Harmony  Road,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  ail  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRfCES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  ami  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


£  J  "  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  • 

mme  omKdiAiio  tnon  I  QaI  1  W  Q  rflCAD 


t 


ever  offered  ambitious  men !  Sell  Harrison 
Clothes  at  wholesale  prices.  Make  $5,  $10, 
$20  profit— cash  in  your  pocket— every  day. 
You'll  earn  big  money.  There’s  big  repeat 
business.  We  supply  handsome  FREE  sell¬ 
ing  outfit  with  6x9  swatches  of  long-wear¬ 
ing  woolens,  photos  of  latest  New  York 
models,  and  selling  helps.  Prompt  deliver¬ 
ies,  satisfaction  guaranteed,  great  values 
at  $24.75.  We  ship  direct,  collect  direct.  If 
you  want  to  be  your  own  boss  and  make 
most  money,  write  us  about  yourself  today. 

S.  HARRISON  BROS.,  Dept.  725  J 
133  W.  21st  St.,  New  York  City 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REC  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  I ACING 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  ltESW  EE  PER  U 11 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  *3. 95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

Ik  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Pump 

your 

hot  water 


Some  Day-Why  Not 
This  Year? 

If  you  have  a  silo— and  a  light  tractor, 
or  other  power— you  are  sure  to  buy  an 
ensilage  cutter  some  day.  Your  silo 
must  be  filled  each  year — why  pay  some¬ 
one  else  to  do  it?  Your  tractor  stands 
idle  for  days  when  it  might  as  well  be 
working  for  you — running  a  silo  filler. 

Why  put  off  getting  a  Rowell  Ensilage 
Cutter?  Why  not  have  it  this  year  1 
Use  it  for  filling  your  own  silo  and 
make  money  filling  your  neighbors’. 

And  when  you  have  your  own  outfit, 
you  can  get  your  corn  when  it  is  just 
right— get, better  silage. 

Mail  tlie  coupon  for  full  information 
about  Rowell  Cutters 
(cylinder  and  fly-wheel 
types),  and  free  copy 
of  “Government  Index 
of  Valuable  Silage 
Bulletins.” 

Eastern  Distributor 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

r— — - - 

<  W  ithout  obligation,  eend  me  your  Rowell  en¬ 
silage  cutter  catalog  and  free  copy  of  pamphlet, 
‘‘Government  Index  of  \  aluabieSiiage Bulletins.  ’ 

Name 

Address  . 


The  I.B.Rowei.t.  Co 


I  1310  Lincoln  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Builders  oi  Quality  Farm  Implements'  Since  1810 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


NO  gas,  no  coal,  not  even  water  pressure  needed.  And  yet,  you 
can  have  all  the  hot  water  you  want — gallons  and  gallons  of 
it — from  your  kitchen  pump. 

For  Every  Home  Purpose 

In  only  ten  minutes  there  is  plenty  of  hot  water  for  dishes,  and 
more  than  enough  for  baby’s  bath,  for  father’s  bath  or  your  bath 
in  twenty  minutes  more. 

No  need  to  carry  a  tea  kettle  on  wash  day,  nor  to  sterilize  im¬ 
properly  the  utensils  at  milking  time,  for  the  New  Perfection 
Kerosene  Water  Heater,  installed  the  new  way,  makes  possible 
new  conveniences. 

Piping  Hot  from  the  Pump 

It’s  all  very  simple.  The  Perfection  Kerosene  Water  Heater  (write 
for  booklet)  is  attached*  to  pipes  leading  from  the  kitchen  boiler 
A  simple  device,  a  three-way  valve,  is  placed  on  the  pump. 

Want  hot  water?  Turn  the  valve,  then  pump  as  usual.  Want  cold 
water?  Turn  the  valve  back  again. 

And  the  Cost  is  Low 

There  are  four  models  of  Perfection  Water  Heaters,  all  reasonably 
priced.  They  can  be  used  in  homes  with  or  without  water  pressure. 
The  one  pictured  is  Model  No.  412.  It  has  two  improved  Double- 
Draft  Blue  Chimney  Burners  with  a  special  double-wall  insulating 
jacket;  a  heater  that  is  without  equal  in  the  popular  priced  field. 

And  all  Perfection  Water  Heaters  bum  clean,  economical  Socony 
Kerosene — the  perfect  fuel. 

STANDARD  OIL  GO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


*Your  nearest  plumber 
can  install  it. 


— then  8  mo.  to 

Yes  sir,  pay  us  nothing  on 
this  wonderful  new  type 
portable  milker  until 
AFTER  thorough  trialon 
YOUR  OWN  cows.  Gas  engine,  electric  motor  or  hand 
operated— your  choice  on  free  trial.  So  wonderfully 
simple !  So  easy  to  clean!  So  easy  on  the  cows— and  so 
easy  for  the  dairyman  to  usel  No  pails,  no  pulsator.  no 
pipelines.  Yes.  this  milker  solves  the  dairyman ’b  prob¬ 
lem.  And  portable  I  Just  wheel  it  in  and  start  milking  I 
Now— right  now  (only  in  territories  where  we  have  no 
salesman  or  agent)  free  trial  .rockbottom  price  direct, 
8  months  to  pay.  No  money  down— not  a  cent  of  installa¬ 
tion  expense.  Try  it  and  „ 

you’ll  know  whether  or  not  CatalOg  Free 
thi3  13  the  milker  for  you.  ^ 

Di.ftnn  Par rc*  Pn  400  North  Michigan  Avenue 
DUnon  ■  Dept. B485  Chicago,  Illinois 


P 
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NOT  BY 
KETTLEFUL 


Women 

Make  Extra 

$150  to  $500  RfWrig&ir 

AYEAR  EXTRA  MONEY  X  AV'A  jf 

The  Easy  Virginia  Home  Sealer  Way 

The  farm  woman  no  longer  needs  to  worry  about 
how  to  make  extra  money  for  a  lot  of  nice  things 
‘  she  needs.  With  the  simple,  easy 

Virginia  Method  of  putting  up 
and  marketing  home  products, 
she  can  make  from  $150  to  $500  a 
_year  extra  out  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables,  that  otherwise  would 
rot  and  go  to  waste  on  her  place. 
Write.  Virginia  Can  Company 

Dept.  14  Roanoke,  Va. 


PROTECTED  CONSUMERS  MFG  &SUPPLYC0 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


which  make  a  horse  w  heeze, 
roar,  have  thick  wind  or 
choke-down  can  be  reduced 
with  Absorbine.  Also  other 
bunches  or  swellings.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gene,  and  horse  I 
keptatwork.  Itiseconomical. 
At  druggists,  or  $2.50  postpaid. 
Horse  book  3-S  free. 

A  thankful  user  says:  "Completely  removed  j 
flesh  growth  on  gland  about  7  inches  diameter. 
Sincerely  thank  you  for  good  advice  and 
Absorbine.” 


ABS 


P  w.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


aves,  Coughs,  Cordltton* 
or.  Worms.  Most  ior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail, 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co< 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


ECTIGN 

Kerosene  Water  Heaters 


CIDER  MAKERS’ 

■  1  ^SUPPLIES — . . 

Complete  line  of  accessories  and  supplies  for  custom 
cider  mills  and  commercial  plants,  including  racks,  cloths, 
packings,  grater  knives,  bungs,  juice  pumps,  evaporators, 
apple  butter  cookers,  vinegar  generators,  filters,  pas¬ 
teurizers.  Buy  direct  from  oldest  and  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses.  Write,  for  192G  Supply 
Catalog.  Every  press  owner  will  profit  by  it. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  C0MPAHY 

833Li»eola  Aveaue  MOUNT  GILEAD.  DHIO 

BOLENS  Garden  Tractor 

Does  seeding,  Culti¬ 
vating  and  Lawn  Mowing 
with  great  saving  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort.  AU  itneeds  Isaguiding  hand. 

Gasoline  powerdoes  the  work.  *  * 
tachments  for  different  jobs 
are  instantly  interchange¬ 
able.  Many  indispensible  fea¬ 
tures.  patented  arched  axle, 
tool  control,  power  turn,  etc. 

A  boy  or  girl  will  run  It  with  delight.  Write 
Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  503  Park  St.  Port  Washington  Wl3 

CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 

models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1.  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO„  Box  404  Westerville,  Ohio 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Cost-,  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works, 302  3rd  St..  Fairfield,  la. 

Shovey’s  Profits  Were  $75  Three  Days  mger  sTmpia 

Morey  Run  Tool.  Bitf  profit* and  exclusive  territory  lor 
ive  agents.  T  MOREY  HIM  TOOL  CO,  Bllssfield,  Mic'liignu 


RICH 


Man’sCorn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
Only  $25,  with  bundle  tyingattachment. 
FREE  catalogshowing  pictures  of  Har¬ 
vester.  process  Co.,  SaLina,  Kuna. 
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Sport  Helps  Out  With  the  Weighing  Job 


for  Economical  Transportation 


New  Low  Prices 

iTonTruck^ 

reduced  to 

%TonTrucli 

reduced  to 

(Chassis  only ) f.oh.Jlint, Michigan 


Engineered  to  meet  the  most  severe  requirements  of 
commercial  haulage,  Chevrolet  trucks  have  won  world¬ 
wide  acceptance  on  the  basis  of  low  first  cost,  low 
operating  cost  and  slow  depreciation.  This  spectacularly 
growing  popularity  has  made  necessary  a  greatly 
increased  production — the  economies  of  which  are 
now  passed  on  to  Chevrolet  truck  buyers  in  the 
form  of  a  drastic  price  reduction* 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

D ivision  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Worlds  Lowest  Priced  Gear' shift  Trucks 
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Listen  to  the  Auctioneer’s  Story 

When  Father  Cannot  say  “No” — It 
Becomes  a  Case  of  “Goin^,  Going,,  Gone!” 


~|AUSES  FOR  AUCTION  SALES.  —  My 
father  was  an  auctioneer.  I  was  brought 
up,  almost,  literally,  on  the  auction  block, 
beginning  to  “spell”  my  father  in  long 
jfffji'k  auction  sessions,  when  I  was  a  lad.  Al- 
ways  it  was  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  me 
why  people  had  to  have  their  things  auctioned  off, 
and  I  have  inquired  of  my  clients  into  their  rea¬ 
sons  for  selling  out.  I  have  made  a  specialty  of 
farm  vendues  and  sales  of  household  furniture  in 
city  and  town  homes,  not  going  into  the  store  sale 
or  other  large  auction  specialties.  My  territory  has 
been  the  same  for  dec¬ 
ades.  My  business  has 
been  steady,  but  during 
the  past  few  years  it 
has  Increased  very 
much.  I  can  point  out 
road  after  road  in  a 
certain  region  covering 
what  is  classed  as  the 
most  prosperous  dairy 
region  of  Southern  New 
York  and  Northern 
Pennsylvania  w  here 
over  half  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  have  been  sold  out 
lately.  Summing  up  the 
results  of  my  increasing 
activities  I  may ,  say 
that  I  am  engaged  con¬ 
stantly  in  selling  out 
the  goods  of  families  in 
which  father  either  has 
not  said  “no,”  or  has 
not  said  it  loud  .enough, 
or  else  father  has  died 
and  liis  voice  no  longer 
is  heard.  Often  father 
was  “too  easy,”  and 
mother  had  to  hold  the 
reins.  When  she  weak¬ 
ened,  the  end  soon 
came!  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  now  of  what  might 
be  termed  legitimate 
reasoning  for  holding 
auction  sales  of  farm 
roach  i  n  ery,  ho  u  sell  o  1  d 

effects  and  so  on.  Peo¬ 
ple  will  move  for  good 
reasons,  sell  their  farms 
and  go  to  town  for  real, 
sufficient  reasons,  and 
in  other  ways  make 
changes  that  call  for 
what  I  may  term  legiti¬ 
mate  auctions.  Or  house¬ 
holds  may  be  combined 
•owing  to  f  a  m  i  1  y 
changes,  such  as  mar¬ 
riage,  death,  change  of 
employment,  and  so  on. 

What  I  am  talking 
about  is  the  auctions 
growing  out  of  sheer 
carelessness,  misman¬ 
agement,  laziness,  “town 
chasing,”  and  all  the 
other  evils  growing  out 
of  the  age  in  which  we  are  living.  Let  me  go  into 
the  inner  histories  of  some  of  the  families  I  have 
sold  out  during  the  past  few  months  and  also  let 
me  say  that  the  list  could  be  lengthened,  if  needed, 
for  I  am  selling  out  people  every  day,  almost,  for 
like  reasons : 

A  CASE  IN  POINT.— As  told  me  by  Farmer  P. 
Jones,  always  a  solid  citizen: 

“Why  do  I  want  to  sell  out?  I  don’t.  Neither 
does  mother.  But  we  are  doing  it  to  save  what  we 
have  while  it  can  be  saved.  We  have,  as  you  see, 
nice  things  in  our  home.  We  have  always  been 
criticized  by  neighbors  for  having  things  ‘too  nice,’ 
for  being  ‘tasty’  in  home  things.  We  have  a  fair 
mortgage  on  the  farm,  but  that  doesn’t  bother  me. 
I  could  pay  it  off  in  three  or  four  good  years,  if  I 
could  get  back  to  where  I  was  10  years  ago.  I  am 
strong  and  so  is  Mother.  The  farm  is  as  good  as 


power  line  went  past  and  we  were  hooked  onto  that, 
with  washer,  ironer,  lights  everywhere,  motors  for 
grinding  feed  and  running  the  patent  grinder  for 
tools.  The  radio  came  next,  and  of  course  it  was 
a  seven-tube  set. 

“Electric  curlers  for  the  girls’  hair,  hair  driers, 
percolators  for  the  coffee,  fans,  and  so  on,  followed. 
I  had  left  the  active  management  of  the  farm  to  the 
boys,  signing  a  note  here  or  a  slip  of  paper  there. 
The  young  people  had  much  company.  Mother 
worked  hard  and  I  did,  too.  I  demurred  when  a 
mortgage  was  proposed  to  buy  in  new  stock.  We 

had  lost  a  dozen  cows 
through  haphazard 
methods  of  dairy  herd¬ 
ing.  These  haphazard 
methods  grew  out  of  the 
desire  of  the  boys  to  be 
away  at  neighborhood 
merrymakings.  After 
that  first  mortgage, 
things  seemed  to  ease 
up  and  the  young  people 
were  working  harder, 
but  the  effects  of  the 
scare  wore  off  quickly. 
There  seemed  to  be  al¬ 
ways  something  needed 
in  town.  Where  in  for¬ 
mer  times  we  had  been 
able  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  the  needed  spool  of 
thread  or  pound  of  con¬ 
fectioner's  sugar,  now 
it  had  to  be  bought  on 
the  jump.  The  cars  — 
we  had  three  now  — 
were  always  on  the 
‘buzz.’  The  patent  grind¬ 
ers  ground,  the  ironers 
were  used,  the  fans 
cooled  the  air.  Mean¬ 
while  I  was  apt  to  be 
out  in  the  hayfield,  cool¬ 
ing  my  brow  with  my 
old  bandanna.  Mother 
worked,  as  usual.  She 
and  I  were  so  busy  we 
had  no  time  to  think. 
However,  one  day  there 
was  a  merrymaking  and 
we  did  not  go.  I  made 
some  excuse  and  Moth¬ 
er  did  the  same.  That 
d ay  neithe  r  of  us 
worked  with  our  hands, 
but  we  did  the  best  day’s 
work  of  all  with  our 
heads.  I  delved  into 
farm  accounts,  looked 
that  mortgage  in  the 
face  and  made  a  deci¬ 
sion.  I  was  through 
saying  ‘no’  to  myself 
and  ‘yes’  to  everyone 
else.  Mother  agreed, 
after  many  sighs.  When 
the  young  people  re¬ 
turned  that  evening,  I 
threw  a  bombshell  into 
their  ranks  by  calling  them  together  and  saying : 

“  ‘I  know  a  man  that  will  pay  me  $26,000  for  this 
farm.  The  tools  and  surplus  household  things  will 
bring  $3,500  more.  The  stock  will  fetch  $8,500. 
That  will  be  $3S,000.  With  $S,000  I  shall  pay  off 
the  mortgage.  I  shall  give  you  each  $2,000  in  cash. 
The  remaining  $20,000  I  shall  invest  at  6  per  cent, 
and  move  to  town.  Mother  has  a  nest  egg  that  will 
make  the  first  payment  on  a  small  place  where  I  can 
work  as  I  please  and  sell  my  garden  stuff  for  fail- 
prices  at  a  wayside  stand.  We  are  going  to  have 
our  own  home  again,  and  you  can  all  make  a  fresh 
start.  There  will  be  an  auction  here  two  weeks 
from  today.  If  any  of  you  want  any  of  the  tilings, 
pick  them  out  before  then  and  take  them  as  a  gift 
from  Mother  and  myself.’  ” 

FARMER  SPEAKS.— As  told  me  by 

a  leader  in  his 


ever,  although  the  buildings  haven’t  been  painted 
much  of  late  years.  The  equipment  is  in  fair  re¬ 
pair,  the  dairy  herd  is  a  good,  average  one. 

“The  trouble  is,  I  cannot  say  ‘no’  loud  enough 
now.  When  the  wave  of  new  things  came — the  auto, 
the  radio,  the  modern  fixings  around  home  and  so 
on,  I  said  ‘no’  for  a  long  time.  We  had  pure  water 
piped  all  through  the  house  even  then,  Mother  had 
her  washer  driven  by  the  churn-dog.  What  money 
came  in  seemed  to  stick  to  us.  Outside  expenses 
were  small.  I  took  great  pride  in  being  the  first 
man  at  the  tax  collector’s  office  every  year,  in  keep- 
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ing  all  bills  paid  and  in  having  my  name  good  every¬ 
where.  The  children  were  a  comfort,  and  Mother 
and  I  took  great  pride  in  educating  them  well.  We 
took  pains  to  have  a  nice  home  and  were  satisfied 
with  it.  As  long  as  the  children  were  in  school,  it 
was  easy  to  say  ‘no.’  But  finally  they  were  all  at 
home  again,  and  then  we  got  it  from  all  sides.  One 
wanted  this,  another  that.  They  were  going  to 
stay  with  us.  The  boys  had  lots  of  ‘Ag  School’  ideas, 
and  many  of  them  were  good,  and  the  girls  wanted 
to  be  with  us,  too.  A  nearby  school  was  secured  for 
the  school  ma’am  of  the  flock  and  the  other  married 
a  young  fellow  of  the  neighborhood  and  lived  in  our 
nice  tenant  house,  the  son-in-law  becoming  my  em¬ 
ploye.  All  family  relations  were  amicable.  And 
yet — • 

“The  boys  wanted  a  truck.  I  got  it.  The  young  ANOTHER 
folks  wanted  a  moderate-price  car.  The  electric  Farmer  Ed  Brown,  for  decades 
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neighborhood  and  noted  for  success  in  practical  farm 
methods : 

“We  have  been  twitted  by  neighbors  often  for 
having  ‘too  much  money’  in  the  home.  We  have 
always  had  nice  furniture,  and  things  to  amuse  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  home.  We  have  just  one  child — a  daugh¬ 
ter.  She  likes  the  farm  and  is  married  and  lives 
nearby.  She  and  her  husband  are  about  to  go 
housekeeping  in  their  own  home  soon ;  they  have 
been  living  with  the  parents  of  her  husband.  Re¬ 
cently  my  wife  and  I  decided  that  we  would  give 
the  newlyweds  a  nice  present.  We  had  given  them 
a  nice  bit  of  money  to  start  in  with  on  their  wed¬ 
ding  day.  We  called  them  in  and  told  them  that 
they  could  have  our  parlor  and  sitting-room  furni¬ 
ture,  all  of  the  best  and  in  fine  repair.  The  furni¬ 
ture  was  like  newT,  for  we  had  always  taken  the 
best  of  care  of  it.  We  told  them  we  intended  to 
use  our  older  furniture,  at  least  for  a  time,  if  they 
took  what  we  offered  them.  Our  daughter  prompt¬ 
ly  put  her  nose  into  'the  air  and  said :  ‘I’ll  have  no 
one’s  second-hand  stuff,  thank  you ;  we  intend  to 
have  all  new  furniture.  Bill  (her  husband)  has 
good  credit  in  town  and  will  furnish  our  house  all 
new.’  I  had  intended  to  give  her  $50  toward  her 
new  piano,  but  I  kept  it,  and  when  she  had  gone, 
another  and  I  decided  to  sell  out,  move  to  town  and 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  hard  work.” 

I  investigated  this  case  and  found  that  the  daugh¬ 
ter  and  her  husband  bought  $3,200  worth  of  “gim- 
crack”  furniture  on  the  dollar-down  and  a  dollar 
when  you  catch  ’em  plan.  They  got  a  $1,500  car  on 
time.  Their  place  is  only  a  small  one,  and  never 
can  raise  enough  farm  produce  to  pay  for  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  car,  let  alone  paying  for  the  farm  itself. 
The  biggest  joke  is  that  when  the  old  people’s  “sec¬ 
ond-hand  stuff”  was  sold  under  the  hammer,  it 
brought  fancy  prices,  classing  as  “antiques.”  Much 
of  it  had  been  bought  by  Ed  Brown  at  vendues,  he 
having  a  good  eye  for  line  and  material  in  old  fur¬ 
niture.  That  “second-hand  stuff”  brought  $2,SS5 
clean  cash  and  if  the  young  couple  had  taken  it 
and  held  it,  it  would  have  been  worth  $10,000  in  10 
more  years,  at  the  rate  real  antiques  are  advancing. 
In  five  years  their  installment  furniture  will  be 
racked  to  bits  and  they  will  have — just  a  pack  of 
receipts  to  show  for  it  or  a  foreclosure  on  the  coun¬ 
ty  clerk’s  books. 

NO  MONEY  AND  NO  CREDIT.— Told  me  by 
Jim  Potts,  one  of  two  brothers  whose  father  had 
been  a  prosperous  dairyman:  “Why  am  I  selling 
out?  I  don’t  really  know,  except  that  I  have  no 
money,  no  credit  left  and  I’ve  got  to.  Five  years 
ago  our  father  died  and  left  this  farm,  143  acres  of 
fine  land.  Yes,  we  have  kept  cows,  as  father  did, 
and  experimented  with  all  sorts  of  improvements. 
We  have  a  tractor,  a  truck,  two  cars  running  and 
three  old  ones  behind  the  barn.  We  have  been  too 
busy  to  paint  up  much.  Things  happen  in  a  hurry 
nowadays.  There  is  so  much  to  go  to  town  for, 
too.  You’ve  got  to  have  things  in  a  hurry  nowadays. 
No,  we  didn’t  have  any  mortgages  on  the  farm  in 
father’s  days.  He  always  paid  cash.  He  wasn’t  a 
skinflint,  but  he  was  a  good,  close  manager’.  We  had 
plenty  to  eat,  of  the  best,  too,  and  nice  clothes  to 
dress  up  for  any  trip  we  had  to  take  away  from 
home.  The  house  was  well  kept  up  in  his  day. 
Brother  and  I  have  been  too  busy  since  he  died  to 
keep  much  track  of  details.  We  have  had  all  we 
could*  do  getting  the  work  done  by  our  hired  hands 
and  supervising.  We  have  been  too  busy  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.  There  is  so  much  to  do  in  town,  signing  pa¬ 
pers,  attending  meetings  for  farm  betterment  and 
all  that.  Of  course  it  costs  money  to  run  so  much 
gas-driven  machinery,  but  you’ve  got  to  go  fast  these 
days.  I  can’t  figure  our  case  out,  quite.  Father 
always  was  saying  ‘no’  to  our  plans  for  improve¬ 
ments  and  when  he  died — mother  died  when  we 
were  kids— we  plunged  on  all  the  machinery  and 
improvements  we  could  get  hold  of.  We  ought  to 
have  made  a  go  of  it,  but  instead  the  farm  has 
gone,  the  stock  is  gone,  and  this  vendue  will  take 
the  rest.  It’s  all  a  puzzle  to  me.” 

THE  WIDOW’S  CASE. — As  told  me  by  Sarah 
Smythe,  widow  of  a  prosperous  hay-raiser :  “When 
my  husband  was  alive  he  had  a  very  certain  tone 
when  he  said  ‘no.’  I  see  now  that  he  needed  it.  I 
wanted  lots  of  things.  I  got  what  was  good  for  me. 
His  firmness  kept  me  from  getting  the  rest.  He 
died  and  then  the  children  began  to  wheedle  me  for 
this  and  'that  and  the  other  thing.  I  said  ‘.no,’  but 
the  children  never  took  it  'that  we  wouldn’t  have 
what  they  wanted.  They  got  everything  they  asked 
for.  They  have  ‘been  burning  up  the  roads  lately 
more  and  more.  I  don’t  understand  what  it  is  all 
about,  but  they  tell  me  that  we  must  have  a  sale 
and  be  closed  out.” 

POULTRY  AjND  BERRIES. — As  told  me  by  John 


Smith,  widower,  long  a  leading  poultry  raiser,  with 
a  prosperous  side  line  of  berries  and  other  small 
fruits:  “Why  am  I  compelled  to  sell  out?  If  my 
brainy  wife  had  lived  I  would  not  be  selling  out 
this  way,  sir.  She  was  always  known  as  ‘close,’ 
and  I  often  had  words  with  her  over  it.  But  she 
kept  track  of  the  small  details  of  our  business  and 
we  got  along,  brought  up  a  family  and  worked  hard. 
We  had  no  debts  then.  She  died.  A  daughter  who 
was  married  came  with  us  to  keep  house.  Her 
husband  worked  with  me.  All  seemed  well.  The 
house  was  more  lively.  We  had  lots  of  company. 
Of  course  we  had  a  large  car.  We  spent  less  and 
less  time  at  home,  and  you  know  in  poultry  and 
small  fruits  you  must  be  at  home  at  certain  times 
or  your  profits  disappear.  We  seemed  to  work  hard, 
but  there  were  not  the  old-time  returns.  The  other 
day  I  sat  down  and  figured  that  the  utmost  income 
my  place  could  produce,  with  everything  favorable, 
was  around  $2,500  cash  a  year.  Take  oft  25  per 
cent  for  accidents,  which  are  many  in  such  farming 
as  we  do,  and  you  have  a  smaller  figure.  Then  I 
figured  our  taxes,  interest  on  the  mortgage  and  so 
on  and  I  figured  myself  into  a  hole  in  about  10 
minutes.  I  also  figured  what  cash  I  had  handled 
in  the  year  just  past,  and  it  was  mighty  small.  The 
cash  had  gone  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  the  son-in-law 
and  for  ‘keeping  up  with  the  Jopeses,’  and  the  like. 
My  bank  'book  was  flat  with  the  red  line  of  the  bal¬ 
anced  account  under  the  last  entry.  I’m  through. 
The  sooner  the  sale  is  held,  the  better.  If  my  wife 
had  lived,  this  would  not  have  happened.” 

I  could  multiply  these  incidents  by  the  dozens.  I 
am  at  work  constantly  selling  out  people  who  tell 
stories  like  that.  The  ease  with  which  people  can  go 
into  debt  deceives  them  as  to  the  outcome.  “No”  is 
a  hard  word  to  use  sometimes,  but  it  is  a  profitable 
word. 

THE  STOREKEEPER  SPEAKS  UP.  —  While 
waiting  to  get  to  the  farm  where  I  was  to  sell  not 
long  ago  I  went  into  a  crossroads  store  to  get  out  of 
the  rain.  As  I  sat  there  a  man  came  in  and  or¬ 
dered  a  bill  of  goods.  I  heard  the  storekeeper  say 
to  him :  “This  comes  to  $65.” 

“Well,  ain’t  I  good  for  it?”  the  farmer  asked. 

“No,”  with  the  force  of  a  cannon’s  roar. 

“But  I’ve  always  been  accounted  good,”  the  farm¬ 
er  protested,  waxing  wrathy  at  once. 

“Yes,  and  I  hold  your  pi’operty-note  for  a  big  sum 
and  I’m  through  with  you,”  the  storekeeper  snarled. 

“Well,  what’s  wrong?”  the  farmer  asked  meekly; 
“I’ve  always  paid,  haven’t  I?” 

“Yes,  give  you  time  enough,  but  lately  you’ve 
been  longer  and  longer  about  paying.  Ten  years 
ago  you  always  paid  cash  and  so  did  everyone  else 
around  here.  Now  no  one  pays  cash,  except  for  oil, 
gas  and  tires,  and  not  for  them  if  it  can  be  helped. 
You’ve  got  your  milk-check  right  now,  haven’t  you?” 

“Yes,  but  I’ve  got  to  meet  the  payment  on  my 
car.” 

“That’s  just  it!  Your  new  car!  You've  just 
bought  a  new  car  for  $1,750  and  are  bragging  about 
it.  Your  old  car  was  a  good  one.  I  helped  you  get 
your  truck  and  tractor,  for  they  are  money-makers 
on  a  farm  such  as  you  have.  I  eased  up  on  you 
while  you  bought  your  first  car  at  a  moderate  price. 
I’ve  heard  you  had  to  boost  your  farm  mortgage  the 
other  day,  and  now  comes  this  new  car.  You’ll 
bring  in  your  next  milk-check  and  square  with  me 
and  meantime  pay  cash.  Otherwise  I’ll  sell  you  up. 
And  you  are  like  just  an  even  dozen  others  on  the 
roads  leading  into  this  crossroads,”  the  storekeeper 
finished  angrily. 

And  the  farmer  nodded  his  head  weakly  and  went 
out,  after  having  been  tongue-lashed  in  that  manner, 
and  he  hadn’t  a  kick-back  in  him.  I  knew  that 
farmer’s  father  and  he  would  have  thrown  that 
storekeeper  through  the  side  of  his  store  if  he  had 
been  talked  to  like  that.  But,  then,  the  father  never 
would  have  had  to  take  such  talk,  for  he  was  a 
“cash  man,”  always. 

I  am  not  running  down  modern  things  for  the 
farm,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  think  farms  should 
be  places  where  life  can  be  enjoyed  to  the  full.  I 
come  of  farm  stock  and  like  to  look  over  nice  farms 
and  know  what  they  are  worth.  It  breaks  my  heart, 
sometimes,  to  have  to  sell  out  nice  farms,  lands, 
buildings,  tools,  stock  and  furniture,  all  gotten  to¬ 
gether  because  men  and  women  of  a  former  genera¬ 
tion  were  careful,  worked  and  saved  and  loved  home 
and  family. 

I  often  wonder  if  they  teach  that  two  and  two 
make  four  in  school  any  more?  Don’t  they  teach 
that  you  can’t  get  five  or  six  or  three  out  of  that 
sum?  Or  do  they?  Or  when  people  figure  nowadays 
in  hundreds  or  thousands,  does  it  exert  some  sort  of 
magic  on  them,  so  that  they  can’t  grasp  the  real 
meaning  of  the  figures? 
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Let  every  farmer  sit  down  and  figure  what  liis 
income  is,  and  what  he  is  obligated  to  pay  this 
year.  It  may  not  be  too  late  for  many  to  turn  back 
and  get  onto  safer  ground.  It  is  sure  that  if  your 
farm  will  only  bring  in  $2,500,  we  may  say,  and  you 
are  obligated  to  pay  $3,500,  you  are  in  a  position 
where  you  need  to  say  “no”  in  seven  different  lan¬ 
guages. 

Farmers  must  learn  to  use  this  sudden  new  era 
of  credit  wisely  and  must  not  give  consent  too  easily 
for  the  purchase  of  things  not  really  needed.  “No” 
is  a  hard  word  to  say,  oftentimes,  and  “yes”  is  easy 
and  agreeable,  but  if  you  say  “yes”  too  many  times, 
you  may  not  like  it,  but  you  will  surely  hear,  some 
day,  my  voice  or  another’s  at  your  home  crying  the 
auctioneer’s  closing  call :  “How  much  am  I  offered 
for  this?  Will  anyone  give  me  a  better  offer?  Come 
on,  bid  lively,  let’s  make  this  a  good  sale.  All  right, 
sirs,  last  call,  third  and  last  and  final — going,  go¬ 
ing?  gone - ■”  AUCTIONEER. 


Onions  Grown  from  Sets 

HAVE  had  considerable  experience  in  raising 
onions  from  sets  and  would  like  to  give  A.  E.  H. 
the  benefit  of  it.  I  think  this  exchange  of  ideas  is 
one  of  the  finest  features  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  grow 
onions  for  my  own  use  only.  I  eat  lots  of  them. 
Everyone  has  heard  the  old  saying  about  an  apple 
a  day  keeping  the  doctor  away.  I  go  this  an  onion 
a  day  better,  as  I  eat  apples  and  onions  every  day 
in  the  year.  I  grow  my  own  sets.  Every  Spring, 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  I  sow  an 
ounce  each  of  Southport  Red  and  Southport  White 
onions  for  sets.  I  scatter  this  in  a  row  about  1  y2  in. 
wide,  thick.  At  the  same  time  I  plant  my  seed 
for  onions  for  Winter  use,  as  the  set  onions  do  not 
keep  as  well.  About  this  time  I  put  my  sets  where 
they  will  be  warm,  and  as  soon  as  they  start  to 
sprout  I  set  them  out.  I  set  them  zigzag,  in  a 
double  row  12  to  a  foot.  I  do  this  so  they  will  not 
crowd,  or  if  they  do  crowd  they  will  crowd  away 
from  one  another  and  not  get  out  of  shape  as  they 
would  in  a  solid  row*.  My  sets  are  now,  the  whites, 
more  than  3  in.  in  diameter  and  the  reds  more  than 
4  in.  and  still  growing.  My  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  loam 
and  if  there  is  any  soil  that  can  beat  mine  for 
baking  I  would  like  to  see  it.  The  secret  of  grow¬ 
ing  good  onions,  or  any  crop,  lies  in  proper  culti¬ 
vation,  or  cultivation  after  every  rain,  unless  it  be 
a  very  light  rain,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough 
to  work.  This  prevents  baking.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  ground  bakes  some  after  the  first  rain. 
When  the  next  rain  comes  the  water  cannot  go  down 
as  well  and  the  ground  bakes  still  harder  until  it 
finally  gets  almost  as  hard  as  a  brick.  In  putting 
out  the  sets  care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  them  too 
deep.  I  push  them  down  so  that  the  set  is  barely 
covered.  Sometimes  I  go  over  them  a  second  time 
and  push  the  bulb  a  little  deeper  if  necessary.  If 
they  are  set  too  deep  the  tops  will  be  large  with  a 
thick  neck,  but  bulbs  not  much  larger  than  the 
neck.  Occasionally  a  seed  ball  starts.  This  should 
be  pinched  off.  When  the  bulbs  have  attained  their 
growth  I  pull  a  little  dirt  over  them  to  prevent  their 
getting  green  and  leave  them  to  ripen  off.  If  it  is 
possible  to  grow  better  onions  from  sets  than  by 
this  method  I  shall  be  pleased  to  know  how. 

DR.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  combination  of  apples  and  onions 
ought  to  keep  the  doctor  and  most  other  citizens 
as  well  at  a  safe  distance. 


Historic  Sugar  Maples 

IT  is  a  long  way  from  the  old  iron  kettles  under 
the  trees  in  which  the  Indians  boiled  their  sweet 
waters  and  traded  sugar  in  birch-bark  containers 
with  the  whites,  to  the  up-to-date  equipment  of  the 
modern  sugar-making  plant.  Yet  the  people  of  this 
country  owe  their  knowledge  of  this  industry  to 
the  Indians  who  taught  them  to  tap  the  trees  and 
to  use  hollow  troughs  from  tree  trunks  for  sap  con¬ 
tainers. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Vermont  was  one 
who  made  a  clearing  not  far  from  Fort  Dummer, 
built  a  log  cabin  and  brought  his  family  into  the 
wilderness.  On  his  farm  was  a  grove  of  fine  maples 
destined  to  become  famous  as  the  first  trees  tapped 
by  white  men  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Authentic 
records  state  that  sugar  was  made  from  these  trees 
in  March,  1764,  and  in  sugar  seasons  continuously 
during  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  when  the  farm 
passed  out  of  this  family.  Only  four  of  these 
primeval  trees  remain  to  attract  the  attention  of 
tourists.  One  of  these  is  14  ft.  in  circumference 
near  the  ground.  Considering  their  age  they  are  in 
a  fine  state  of  preservation. 

(Continued  on  Page  1082) 
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Hill  Culture  of  Strawberries 

A  year  ago  last  Spring  I  bought  some  strawberry 
plants.  Being  crowded  for  room  1  planted  them  15  in. 
apart  in  rows,  and  the  rows  also  15  in.  apart,  which 
j  found  to  my  sorrow  is  too  close  to  plant  strawber¬ 
ries.  Can  I  cut  out  some  of  the  leaves  without  injuring 
the  plants  or  affecting  the  production?  I  want  to  give 
the  'berries  more  air  and  sunshine.  Some  of  the  plants 
grew  10  to  12  in.  in  height.  The  berries  ripened  very 
slowly  and  some  of  them  rotted  while  they  were  still 
green.  Can  I  cut  the  plants  off  after  they  are  through 
(bearing  so  it  will  not  affect  the  runners?  Are  worms 
harmful  to  the  berry  plants?  After  every  rain  the -berry 
patch  is  covered  with  very  large  worms,  6  to  8  in.  long, 
as  many  as  four  and  five  worms  come  out  from  under 
each  'berry  plant.  w>  J-  w- 

New  York. 

STRAWBERRY  plants  vary  quite  a  little  in  their 
inclination  to  make  runners.  Some  are  rather 
poor  plant-makers,  and  are  thus  better  suited  for  hill 
cultivation.  For  example  take  Marshall.  It  does  not 
make  plants  freely,  and  when  most  of  the  runners 
are  cut  off  the  parent  plants  grow  large  and  thick 
and  will  give-a  good  crop  of  large  berries.  When  the 
runners  are  permitted  to  grow,  without  trimming, 
there  will  be  a  thick  mass  of  vines  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  ground,  and  with  small  inferior  fruit.  That  was 
probably  the  matter  with  your  crop.  There  was  too 
much  vine  growth  with  the  thick  planting. 

When  plants  are  set  15  in.  each  way  the  runners 
should  be  cut  off  as  they  start,  and  the  plant  left 
so  as  to  form  a  hill.  It  is  well  to  let  say  three  or 
four  of  the  stronger  first  runners  start  around  the 
parent  plant.  In  time  these  runners  will  unite 
with  the  parent  to  form  one  big  plant 
or  hill.  The  runners  which  follow 
should  be  nipped  off  when  small  or 
cut  away  as  they  grow  larger.  With 
most  varieties  planting  in  rows  4  ft. 
apart  with  the  plants  2  ft.  in  the  row 
will  be  close  enough,  for  the  runners 
will  come  out  and  make  wide  matted 
rows.  Where  the  plants  are  put  15 
in.,  more  or  less,  apart  each  way,  hill 
culture  is  called  for.  This  will  not 
give  as  large  a  yield,  but  the  berries 
will  be  of  finer  quality.  In  your  case 
What  we  should  do  now  is  to  mow  off 
the  vines  and  dig  up  the  runners  so  as 
to  leave  the  old  parent  plants.  Let 
two  or  three  strong  runners  root  be¬ 
side  each  parent  and  cut  off  all  others, 
keeping  the  ground  between  the  plants 
well  stirred. 

As  for  the  angleworms  they  do  not  injure  the  berry 
plants.  They  make  over  and  renew  the  soil.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  an  injury  these  angleworms  are  a 
benefit  to  the  soil. 


ment  of  Public  Instruction  in  'September,  1925,  they 
will  find  on  page  113  of  the  same  a  table  showing 
with  actual  figures  collated  Jby  that  State’s  authori¬ 
ties  that  the  small  country  schools  of  that  State  led 
the  cities  in  five  out  of  the  seven  elementary  sub¬ 
jects  in  Jersey's  curriculum.  To  be  explicit  the 
countrymen  led  in  arithmetic,  writing,  history  (by 
a  long  lead),  geography  and  hygiene.  The  cities  led 
in  spelling  and  in  English  only.  I  am  enclosing  the 
report  of  this  survey  for  your  edification  and  as 
corroborative  evidence  that  I  am  giving  the  facts 
only. 

Apparently  the  sneering  letter-writing  educators 
(?)  are  as  flabby  of  mental  fiber  as  they  are  wobbly 
on  their  facts  when  they  issue  so  puerile  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  j.  a.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  tables  of  figures  given  in  this  New 
Jersey  x'eport  are  interesting,  and  we  quote  a  few 
of  them : 

Total  Outside 

State  Cities  of  City 
Total  pupils  examined . 27,702  12,644  15,058 


high-spirited  boy  to  remain  at  home  and  work  as  his 
grandfather  would  have  done.  The  average  man  who 
succeeded  in  doing  that  would  not  be  likely  to  oc- 
complish  much  of  anything  else.  Conditions  have 
changed,  and  public  sentiment  no  longer  sustains 
the  parent.  There  are  still  cases  where  boys  work 
faithfully  to  help  support  the  home,  but  there  are 
comparatively  few  and,  without  question,  the  aver¬ 
age  parent  has  lost  much  of  the  old-time  authority. 


Per  cent  of  pupils  receiving  90 

per  cent  or  more — Arithmetic  . . 

.324 

.319 

.328 

Writing  . 

.186 

.182 

.189 

Spelling  . 

.394 

.321 

English  . 

.102 

.103 

.101 

U.  S.  History  . 

.198 

.180 

.216 

Geography  . 

.115 

.108 

.121 

Hygiene  . 

.376 

.386 

.366 

In  grading  the  per  cent  of  pupils  receiving  69  or 
less  the  country  districts  showed  a  lower  figure 


A  Biff  Rock  on  an  Iowa  Prairie.  Fiff.  S10 

than  the  cities  in  all  but  two  studies.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  test  as  between  city  and  country 
schools. 


Not  All  Big  Rocks  in  the  East 

JIT  .ST  to  show  you  easterners  that  you  have  no 
monopoly  of  all  the  big  stones  in  the  universe, 
I  am  enclosing  a  photograph  of  one  of  those  big 
granite-like  rocks,  commonly  called  “niggerlieads,” 
lying  in  Pleasant  Valley  Township,  Grundy  County, 
Iowa.  How  would  you  enjoy  running  your  tractor 
against  him?  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  estimate 
the  weight  of  such  a  stone,  but  it  must  run  into 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  tons.  At  the  time 
this  photograph  was  taken,  in  1919,  the  land  around 
this  stone  was  selling  for  about  $115  to  $125  per  acre. 
Now  it  is  valued  at  over  twice  as  much,  but  very 
little  of  it  is  being  paid  for  out  of  the  product  of 
the  land. 

The  people  living  in  this  locality  are  nearly  all 
Germans,  and  dairying  is  their  main  stronghold, 
separating  their  milk  and  selling  the  cream.  Cream¬ 
eries  where  the  butter  is  churned  and  shipped  to 
the  eastern  markets  are  plentiful  in  this  locality. 
The  skim-milk  is  fed  to  young  stock  on  the  farms; 
selling  of  whole  milk  is  practically  unknown. 

s.  R.  MARTZ. 


A  Test  of  School  Efficiency 

IN  your  second  editorial  bearing  date  of  July  10, 
1926,  you  state  that  “We  have  had  a  number  of 
sneering  letters  from  school  teachers  and  educators 
who  challenge  us  to  name  any  case  where  a  student 
in  a  country  district  school  has  proved  equal  to  one 
from  a  town  or  consolidated  school.’’ 

These  so-called  teachers  may  really  have  a  license 
to  teach,  but  to  call  them  educators  is  a  flat  mis¬ 
nomer.  It  has  long  been  notorious  to  all  except  a 
certain  coterie  of  alleged  teachers  and  a  provincial 
few  of  the  city-bred  that  the  country  has  always 
produced  the  best  of  everything,  including  schools 
and  school  training.  If  these  sneerers  will  take 
the  trouble  to  write  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  ask  for  a  State¬ 
wide  survey  published  by  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 


What  Authority  Has  a  Parent? 

HOW  much  real  authority  has  the  modern  par¬ 
ent  over  the  grown-up  child?  In  olden  times 
if  was  deadly  understood  by  all  that  a  boy  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  his  father  until  21  years  old.  Father  had  the 
right  to  his  labor  and  his  earnings,  and  most  boys 
submitted  to  strict  rules  of  discipline.  It  was  a 
habit  for  them  to  do  so.  Many  an  elderly  man  will 
remember  how  he  took  his  weekly  or  daily  wages 
right  home  to  father  or  mother  ■without  thinking 
of  taking  a  cent  of  the  money  without  their  permis¬ 
sion.  Things  are  different  now.  The  following 
actual  letter  from  one  of  our  readers  will  show  what 
some  parents  are  trying,  often  hopelessly,  to  do: 

As  one  of  your  readers  I  would  like  to  get  some  ad¬ 
vice.  I  am  the  father  of  an  18-year-old  boy.  I  had  him 
working  at  the  place  where  I  am  employed,  earning 
$25  per  week.  I  was  clothing  him  and  giving  him 
everything  that  he  desired,  and  giving  him  $5  per  week 
spending  money.  He  seemed  to  be  satisfied-.  All  of  a 
sudden  he  told  his  mother  that  he  must  have  more 
money  to  spend.  He  did  not.  come  to  me  with  his 
grievance,  but  took  his  clothes  and  ran  away.  I  did 
not  know  where  he  has  gone  for  a  month  until  re¬ 
cently  I  got  a  letter  from  Baltimore  stating  that  my 
boy  is  working  in  a  factory  for  $18  a  week.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  make  a  change;  that  is  why  he  ran 
away  from  home.  Could  I  compel  him  to  live  with  me 
until  lie  is  21  years  of  age,  and  help  me  out  to  keep 
the  house  going?  I  have  three  more  children  to  look 
out  for,  as  I  am  not  earning  enough  to  provide  for  all. 
What  course  must  I  take?  a.  j.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

The  New  Jersey  law  regarding  such  matters  may 
be  stated  as  follows: 

A  parent  is  entitled  to  the  wages  of  a  child  until  the 
child  is  of  age.  The  parent,  however,  must  support  the 
child  and  provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  him  in  re¬ 
turn. 

In  the  event  that  the  parent  should  permit  the  child 
to  leave  his  home  prior  to  his  becoming  of  age  and 
take  no  action  to  compel  him  to  return,  allowing  the 
child  to  provide  for  himself,  the  parent  is  not  entitled 
to  the  earnings  of  the  child. 

While  it  might  be  possible,  under  the  law,  for  a 
parent  to  compel  an  18-year-old  boy  to  return  to  his 
home,  it  would  hardly  be  a  practical  thing  to  try. 
Public  sentiment  would  be  all  against  such  a  course, 
and  such  sentiment  makes  workable  law.  It  is  not 
likely  that  in  this  age  any  parent  could  compel  a 


Cool  Storage  Plant  Maintains  Even 
Temperature 

A  COOL  storage  plant  which  will  hold  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  34  degrees  for  a  period  of  weeks 
during  the  changing  weather  of  Winter  without 
artificial  means  of  maintaining  a  low  temperature, 
is  used  by  J.  R.  Keeney  &  Son  of  Lenawee  County, 
Mich.  Interlocking  tile  was  used  for  the  ni£?in  stor¬ 
age,  which  is  33x80  ft.  This  was  bullet  three  years 
ago.  The  walls  are  13  in.  thick,  and  afford  five  dead 
air  spaces.  The  lean-to,  which  is  used  as  a  sorting 
room,  was  built  the  past  Summer.  It  maintains 
practically  the  same  temperature  as  the  main  stor¬ 
age  plant. 

This  leads  J.  R.  Keeny,  Jr.,  to  the  conclusion  that 
•the  methods  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
sorting  room  could  be  readily  worked  out  on  any 
farm  on  which  is  an  old  barn  or  building  which 
would  afford  ample  space  for  a  storage.  This  part 
of  the  plant  has  walls  6  in.  thi’ck.  In 
the  walls  has  been  poured  a  new 
preparation  which  when  mixed  with 
water  expands  to  a  half  dozen  or  dozen 
times  its  original  volume.  This  is  a 
perfect  insulating  material  because  of 
the  cellular  structure  of  the  material 
when  set.  It  is  as  efficient  an  insulator 
as  cork,  easily  handled,  sets  qui'ckly, 
and  the  cost  of  insulating  the  sorting 
room,  two  ends,  one  side,  and  over¬ 
head,  was  $70  for  material.  A  wall 
board  was  used  for  ceiling,  and  on  this 
was  poured  the  preparation.  The 
moisture  in  the  material  caused  some 
sag.  This  material  can  be  poured  be¬ 
tween  any  walls,  such  as  the  walls  of 
a  house,  other  buildings  or  a  garage. 
In  the  latter  case,  Mr.  Keeney  tells  of 
a  garage  so  built,  that  it  would  re¬ 
main  warm  in  cold  weather,  over  night,  from  the 
heat  of  the  motor. 

The  main  storage  is  built  above  ground.  The 
ceiling  is  of  a  wall  boai*d  material.  A  hair  insulat¬ 
ing  material  above  this  provides  3-in.  air  spaces 
above  and  below.  The  insulating  material  is  ex¬ 
tended  from  one  joist  to  the  next,  brought  down 
“U’’  like  and  across  to  the  next  joint.  This  was  put 
on  before  the  wall  board  ceiling.  Above  joists  is 
a  double  floor  with  paper  between. 

The  plant  is  covered  with  stucco.  The  sorting 
room  was  covered  with  a  sheeting  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  lath.  This  is  hung  -much  the  same  as  roofing 
material,  and  nailed  securely.  This  comes  in  rolls 
as  does  roofing  material.  Stucco  was  applied  to  it. 
The  studding  was  2x4  stuff  and  was  staggered  so 
as  to  present  a  continuous  insulation  within  the 
6-in.  wall.  The  doors  in  the  plant  are  about  8  #in. 
thick,  and  filled  with  the  hair  insulating  material. 

Ventilation  has  been  provided  by  the  installation 
of  13  doors,  each  13x20  in.,  placed  quite  low  around 
the  building.  The  two  ventilators  are  4x4  ft.  The 
temperature  is  brought  down  during  the  cool  nights 
in  late  Fall,  and  in  spite  of  changeable  weather 
during  the  week  the  writer  visited  the  plant,  the 
recording  thermometer  showed  a  straight  line,  indi¬ 
cating  practically  no  change.  An  advantage  of 
this  plant  is  that  the  apples  from  the  Keeney  or¬ 
chards  of  60  acres  are  brought  to  plant,  stored  in 
crates.  Sorting  and  grading  are  done  as  the  fruit 
is  marketed.  At  the  time  of  the  writer’s  visit  a 
buyer  was  awaiting  the  sorting  and  grading  of  a 
truckload.  The  apples  were  graded  down  to  2*4  in. 
The  use  of  crates  facilitates  handling  since  the  ap¬ 
ples  need  not  be  touched  from  the  time  they  a»re 
placed  in  them-  until  turned  out  on  the  table  of  the 
grader.  The  entire  force  can  be  used  during  the 
rush  season  picking  apples. 

Mr.  Keeney  declares  that  the  plant  has  been  main¬ 
tained  at  a  low  temperature  until  April  1,  and  that 
the  fruit  is  firm,  and  when  exposed  in  markets  and 
stores,  stands  up  wonderfully  well. 

The  cost  of  the  plant  was  about  $7,000.  The  tile 
cost  about  $2,000.  Costs  of  material  were  about  half 
the  figure.  Local  masons  and  carpenters  did  the 
work.  The  masons  received  90  cents  an  hour  laying 
the  tile.  rrhis  plant  is  causing  considerable  interest 
among  fruit  growei's.  w.  j. 
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Buckeyes  are  built 
in  balloon  sizes,  too 

BUCKEYE  TIRES,  built  and  guaranteed  by  Kelly- 
Springfield,  offer  generous  mileage  at  low  first  cost. 

In  low-pressure  sizes  as  well  as  the  regular  cord 
line,  Buckeyes  will  stand  up  and  deliver  service. 

Buckeyes  are  full  size,  full  ply  tires,  intended  for 
the  man  who  wants  good,  dependable  tires  but  who 
does  not  need  the  extra  service  he  would  get  from  the 
regular,  higher- priced  Kelly  line. 

See  the  Kelly  dealer.  He  can  sell  you  Buckeyes  at 
prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  Street  New  York 

BUCKEYE  TIRES 

Built  by  Kelly- Springfield 


Historic  Sugar  Maples 

(Continued  from  Tage  10S0) 

Aside  from  the  historical  value  of  these 
trees,  which  have  served  mankind  for 
more  than  150  years,  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  nature  has  repaired  the  injuries 
received  during  these  years.  Along  the 
trunks  are  wart-like  protuberances  cov¬ 
ering  scars  made  by  axes  and  tapping 
irons  used  before  boring  bits  were  in¬ 
vented.  While  some  of  the  branches  are 
dead  others  still  produce  leaves  in  their 
season.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
monument  should  mark  the  site  of  this 
ancient  maple  grove  when  the  trees  no 
longer  remain  to  bear  witness  to  past 
achievement.  c.  c.  v. 


Imported  Onions 

Few  of  our  readers  realize  that  vast 
quantities  of  onions  are  shipped  into  this 
country.  They  come  all  the  way  from 
Egypt  to  South  America.  The  demand 
for  onions  seems  to  be  increasing  prob¬ 
ably  as  the  result  of  the  campaign  which 
the  scientists  are  making  for  a  greater 
consumption  of  vegetables.  It  now  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  Experiment  Station  on 
the  Virgin  Islands  that  the  people  of 
these  islands  are  experimenting  with  the 
crop  of  Bermuda  onions.  The  crop  seems 
to  grow  well  in  that  location,  and  the 
figures  given  in  the  report  on  that  sta¬ 
tion  show  a  very  reasonable  profit  over 
the  cost  of  labor  and  material.  In  fact, 
the  ordinary  selling  price  here  in  New 
York  of  these  onions  yielded  a  profit  of 
$1.57  a  package,-  which  is  certainly  a 
good  record.  It  is  quite  likely,  there¬ 
fore,  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  increase 
the  crop  in  these  islands  and  this  is  an 
illustration  of  how  all  over  the  world 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  have  their  eye 
on  the  American  market  as  an  outlet 
for  their  crops.  High  tariffs  do  not  seem 
to  deter  them.  In  fact  they  enable  them 
to  cut  down  the  cost  of  production  in 
order  that  they  should  make  a  profit. 


Formaldehyde  for 
Woodchucks 

Could  I  kill  a  woodchuck  that  is  de¬ 
stroying  a  garden  by  putting  formalde¬ 
hyde  in  the  hole,  and  if  so  how  to  do  it? 
Would  it  be  at  all  dangerous  to-  handle? 

Norfolk,  Conn.  M. 

That  is  an  illustration  of  the  way 
chemical  names  are  sometimes  mixed. 
Formaldehyde  is  suggested  for  killing  the 
smut  disease  on  oats  or  the  scab  on  po¬ 
tatoes.  Used  in  sugared  water  it  makes 
a  good  fly  bait.  It  would  not  kill  a  wood¬ 
chuck,  however,  unless  you  caught  the 
little  beast  and  poured  the  stuff  down  his 
throat.  On  the  other  hand,  bisulphide  of 


into  consideration.  Some  corn  pops  well 
and  others  do  not.  White  Rice,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  yields  about  IS  times  its  volume, 
while  Japan  runs  as  high  as  25  volumes. 
Once  the  corn  is  in  good  condition  it 
may  be  stored  in  sealed  fruit  jars  where 
it  will  retain  its  popping  qualities  in¬ 
definitely  no  matter  where  the  jars  are 
placed.  h.  B.  t. 


Changing  Bearing  Year  of 
Apples 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  the  ar¬ 
ticles  by  S.  P.  Hollister,  and  others,  on 
page  909.  regarding  apple  trees  bearing 
on  the  odd  year.  I  have  a  somewhat 
neglected  Red  Astraelian  tree  that  used 
to  bear  the  odd  year.  One  Spring  a 
flock  of  birds  consisting  of  about  30 
cedar  wax-wings  picked  the  centers  all 
out  of  the  blossoms.  The  'birds  were  here 
for  about  a  week.  Since  then  the  tree 
lias  borne  on  the  even  year.  Another 
case  where  the  bearing  of  an  apple  tree 
was  changed  came  to  my  attention  35 
or  more  years  ago.  The  owner  of  an 
apple  tree  near  Central  Square,  N.  Y., 
took  a  pole  and  whipped  the  blossoms 
off  from  one  side  of  the  tree,  with  the 
result  that  one-half  of  tree  bore  one  year, 
the  other  side  the  next  year.  No  doubt 
a  heavy  frost  at  blossoming  time  would 
bring  the  same  results  as  the  birds  or 
the  man  with  the  pole. 

Connecticut.  Edward  a.  walker 


Gassing  the  Squirrels 

Our  eastern  farmers  are  “gassing”  any 
number  of  woodchucks,  and  doing  a  good 
job  at  it.  Out  West  they  are  after  the 
squirrel  as  well.  This  advice  is  taken 
from  the  Iowa  Homestead: 

Every  man  cultivating  corn  where  the 
striped  squirrel  is  a  pest  should  carry 
with  him  on  the  plow  a  small  can  of  cy- 
nnogas.  When  a  squirrel  is  seen,  stop 
and  walk  toward  him.  He  will  soon  run 
to  his  burrow,  which  is  not  usually  very 
far  distant.  As  soon  as  he  has  entered 
put  a  spoonful  of  eyanogas  into  the  bur¬ 
row  about  four  to  six  inches  from  the  sur¬ 
face.  When  chemical  strikes  moist  ground 
it  gives  off  a  very  poisonous  gas  that 
tends  to  settle  downward  into  the  bur¬ 
row  to  the  squirrel.  Before  long  the 
squirrel  will  return  to  the  surface  to  see 
what  has  become  of  his  pursuer.  In  so 
doing  he  comes  directly  in  contact  with 
the  eyanogas  and  is  almost  immediately 
killed.  At  any  rate  not.  once  out  of  20 
times  will  he  come  to  the  surface  alive. 
This,  of  course,  will  take  some  time,  but 
it  is  time  well  spent  'because,  as  stated, 
eyanogas  is  a  sure  destroyer  of  this 
rodent. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  cover  up  the  open¬ 
ing  with  soil  or  a  clod  to  prevent  the  es¬ 
cape  of  gas  as  must  be  done  when  the 
same  product  is  used  for  the  destruction 
of  larger  rodents  such  as  the  groundhog. 
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Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Oriental  Poppy,  Hollyhock,  Anchusa,  Foxglove,  Bleeding 
Heart,  Hardy  Carnation,  Siberian  Wallflower,  Phlox, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
William,  Hardy  Sweet  Pea  and  75  other  varieties  of 
perennial  flower  plants,  all  perfectly  hardy,  living  out- 
doors  during  winter.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus,  Currant,  Grape, 
Barberry, Privet  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  for  September  and  October  planting.  Catalog 
free.  HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Raya,  IN.  Y • 

HAIRY  VETCH  SEED 

A  mixture  of  Hairy  Vetch  and  rye  makes  the  best  cover 
crop  known  for  the  north.  It  keeps  the  ground  cov^red 
all  winter  and  produces  a  heavy  growth  to  plow  under 

We  can  offer  natural  mixture  of  rye  and  vetch,  grown 
and  harvested  together,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  tne 
two  could  be  bought  separate.  , 

New  seed  just  harvested,  containing  30%  vetch  and  70^ 
rye,  bushel  (60-lb.),  $3.85;  2  bu.  or  more,  $3.7o  per  Du., 
no  charge  for  bags.  Sow  IjjfLba.  5?r,a?re*  .  „  ^  v 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO,,  Cold  water,  r»« 


Strawberry  Plants 

SSX 

1,000.  Plant  in  August  and  September  and  pick  bernes 
from  them  next  June.  Complete  catalog  ot  nursery 
stock  on  request.  GEOIUiE  1).  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vt. 

PLANTS.  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

dtraWDerry  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

DFAIIIFC  I DIC  Best  offered,  reasonable.  Write  me. 

rtUlllCO"IKIv  A.  SHERMAN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

6  Madonna  Lily  Bulbs  EMMA  WAGNER,  East  Rochester,  N.T. 


MRS.  RORER’S 

Ice  Creams,  Water 
Ices,  Frozen  Puddings 
and  Refreshments  tor 
Social  Affairs 

The  first  half  of  this  Excellent 
Book  tells  how  to  make  many 
Plain  and  Elaborate  Frozen 
Desserts,  Wholesome  and  Appe¬ 
tizing.  The  remainder  is  devoted 
to  Soups,  Salads,  Cold  Dishes, 
Sandwiches  and  Suggestions  for 
Church  Suppers.  Price,  $1.00 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


From  Whole  Root 
Imported  Seedlings 

—that  is  how  Kelly  trees  are  propagated, 
not  on  piece  roots.  That  is  why  they  are 
stronger  and  healthier  and  give  bigger 
and  better  crops.  .  , 

You  can  be  sure  of  your  fruit  before 
you  plant  Kellys  because,  every  season, 
theMassachusetts  FruitGt rowers’  Associa¬ 
tion  inspects  and  certifies  over  85,000  ot 
our  trees  to  be  "True-to-Name.  And 
we  also  guarantee  every  Kelly  tree. 

Talk  to  the  owners  of  Kellys’  Trees  in 
your  neighborhood.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  their  names.  „  , 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog.  Then 
order  soon  to  get  your  share  of  our  guaran¬ 
teed  “True-to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no 
agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 

Established  J  880 


KELLYS’ 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


carbon  or  the  new  chemical  eyanogas  will 
poison  the  woodchucks  if  you  put  either 
chemical  down  into  the  hole  and  plug  up 
the  entrance. 


THE  right  seed  has  much  to  do 
with  the  wheat-crop.  Hoffman’s 
Seed  Wheats  have  often  meant  5, 

8,  sometimes  10  and  more  extra  bushels 
per  acre.  Here  are  right  varieties, 
bearded  and  smooth-chaff.  Seed  that 
is  cleaned  right— closely  graded— no 
weeds !  Seed  from  crops  of  as  high 
as  45  bu.  per  acre.  Such  seed  will 
pay  you! 

Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and 
samples — Wheat,  Alfalfa,  Timothy. 

AH  Hoffman  I® 

I  a ndi«;ville (Lancaster County )  Penna. 


Making  Pop-corn  Pop 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  store  or  keep 
pop-corn?  We  have  quite  a  little  on 
hand,  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  keep 
it.  I  have  been  keeping  it  outdoors  in 
the  corn  popper — made  of  wire — and 
some  has  also  been  hanging  in  a  burlap 
bag  in  an  open  shed.  None  of  this  corn 
pops  well ;  leaves  a  great  many  unopened 
kernels  in  the  bottom  of  the  popper  when 
the  rest  is  done.  Our  stove  is  red  hot 
and  we  keep  it  on  until  it  burns  instead 
of  popping.  I  think  the  fault  is  in  the 
corn,  but  would  be  glad  if  you  could  ad¬ 
vise  me  as  to  where  to  store  the  corn, 
as  I  know  it  should  all  pop.  E.  L.  B. 

Unionville,  Conn. 

According  to  all  the  rules  for  storing 
pop-corn  your  corn  should  pop.  When 
corn  contains  about  13  per  cent  moisture 
it  pops  to  best  advantage.  If  it  is  too 
green  it  will  not  pop.  Sheltered  out¬ 
door  storage  is  the  easiest  and  most 
satisfactory. 

Most  corn  fails  to  pop  because  it  is  too 
dry.  If  it  is  stored  outdoors  where  it 
will  not  be  rained  upon  dry  corn  will 
recover  its  popping  qualities  in  several 
weeks.  The  ic-e  box  is  also  a  good  place 
for  corn.  A  quicker  method  of  restoring 
pop-corn  is  to  put  2  lbs.  in  a  quart  fruit 
jar,  add  two  to  five  tablespoons  of  water, 
seal,  shake  and  let  stand  for  two  days. 
If  the  corn  increases  in  volume  only  five 
or  six  times  then  the  five  tablespoons  of 
water  are  recommended,  but  if  it  in¬ 
creases  10  or  15  times  then  only  two 
tablespoons  are  needed,  and  so  on  pro¬ 
portionately.  Good  corn  should  increase 
20  to  25  times  its  own  volume. 

Of  course  the  matter  of  variety  enters 
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complete  home  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  four  profits, 
on  the  lumber,  millwork,  hardware 
and  labor.  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


Living  room, 
dining  room, 
2  bedrooms, 
kitchen,  bath. 
3other  plans  in 
Catalog.  Very 
highgradelum- 
ber  throughout. 


5'ROOim 


ALADDIN 


ALADDIN 


iasij 


Nine  differ¬ 
ent  floor  plana 
ofthishousearo 
shown  in  Cata- 
1  log.  2and3bed- 
'  room  designs— 
grade  and  inside 
cellar  entrances. 


Story  and  a  half 
8emi-bungalow,with 
second  floor  avail- 
able  for  2  bed¬ 
rooms.  Two  floor 
plan  arrangements. 
Any  handy  man  can 
erect  these  houses. 


Large  living  room, 
with  circle-treadopen 
stairway,  din¬ 
ingroom, kitch¬ 
en.  Three  bed- 
rooms,  each 
with  clothes 
closet.  Bath 
on  second  floor. 


Price  includes  all  lumber  cut  to 


fit;  highest  grade  interior  woodwork,1 
siding,  flooring,  windows,  doors,  .glass,  paint, 
hardware,  nails,  lath,  roofing,  with  complete 
instructions  and  drawings.  Freight  paid 
to  your  station.  Permanent  Homes— NOT 
PORTABLE.  Many  styles  of  year  ’round 
dwellings,  summer  cottages  and  garages  to 
choose  from.  Write  nearest  mill  today  for 
FREE  Money-Saving  Catalog  No.  1583. 

The  ALADDIN  Co.,^8mch?gah 

Wilmington.  N.  Carolina;  Portland.  Ore.;  Toronto.  OnU 


EDWARDS 


SAVES 
YOU 


ON  METAL  ROOFS 

We  own  our  own  sheet  mills;  roll  our  own  sheets/ 
make  them  into  high  grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles, 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  of  type  and  style 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Also  Ready-Made 
Garages  and  Farm  Buildings.  We  control  every 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof,  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  the 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer!  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Edwards  Metal  Roofs  are  weather-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 
Ten  thousand  farmer  friends  are  our  best  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low  prioea 
h  m  ..  p  and  free  sample.,  Save  money, 
g"  VC  E.  t  get  bettor  quality.  Aak  for  Roof - 
•  ■  —  ■■  ing  Book  No.  173,  or  for  Gar- 

SAMPLES  &  «°Book. 

_  ..  „  .  THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

Roofing  Book  823-873  Butler  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  PE  RFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $21.75 


pull  them.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANGER.  Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a 
iay  with  one  man  and  horse.  Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct 
to  farmers.  Get  your  catalog  NOW— Be  prepared.  Write: 


LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept 67.,  Lincoln,  111, 


W  V  9  Man'sCorn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
Ar  MM  M’-M  Only$25,withbundletyingattachment. 
j!  U X  A  FREEcatalogshowingrpictureaofHar- 
. vester.  Process  Co.,  Saliua,  Ivans. 


Grape  Drops  Berries 

I  have  several  white  grapevines,  heavy 
bearers,  but  when  the  berries  begin  to 
get  soft,  and  before  they  are  ripe,  many 
fall  off  and  some  bunches  lose  al‘l,  while 
others  higher  up  on  the  vine  hold  to  the 
end  of  ripening.  The  ground  is  clay, 
well  mixed  with  ashes  and  cultivated  for 
25  years.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  trou¬ 
ble  and  the  remedy?  J.  E. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

While  it  is  not  known  what  the  white 
variety  of  grape  is  in  this  instance,  it 
is  suspected  from  the  description  of  the 
trouble  that  it  is  the  'Diamond.  This  va¬ 
riety  is  inherently  afflicted  with  these 
characteristics ;  especially  are  they  ag¬ 
gravated  when  the  vine  is  permitted  to 
overbear.  It  is  suggested  that  the  vines 
of  this  variety  be  pruned  closer  than  has 
been  practiced,  that  a  lesser  number  of 
clusters  may  be  carried.  F.  E.  G. 


Rose  Cuttings;  Bulbs  from 
Seed 

1.  Is  it  necessary  to  cut  off  the  old 
stems  of  a  Rambler  rose  after  the  bush  is 
through  blooming?  2.  What  causes  a 
cutting  (from  a  Rambler  rose)  that  has 
taken  root  to  give  single  flowers?  3. 
When  are  hyacinths  and  tulip  seeds 
planted?  Some  of  these  Spring  bulbs 
have  had  the  flowers  go  into  seed. 

Bergenfield,  N.  J.  H.  E.  L. 

1.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
to  cut  all  the  old  stems  of  a  Rambler 
rose  after  blooming.  About  the  first  of 
August  it  is  well  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
oldest  canes ;  this  will  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  new  wood  to  develop,  which 
becomes  the  flowering  wood  the  next  sea¬ 
son.  After  this  August  pruning  the  only 
cutting  necessary  the  following  Spring 
will  be  the  removal  of  dead  wood,  and 
sufficient  shortening  to  keep  the  plant 
within  bounds. 

2.  A  freshly  rooted  cutting  may  give 
single  flowers  because  of  some  check  in 
growth,  or  it  may  be  a  bud  variation. 
Some  varieties  of  hardy  climbing  roses 
are  only  semi-double,  and  i.t  is  not  un¬ 
usual  to  find  occasional  single  flowers 
among  them. 

3.  Tulips  are  very  rarely  grown  from 
seed,  except  by  breeders  endeavoring  to 
raise  new  forms.  It  is  advised  to  sow 
seed  of  tulips  or  hyacinths  in  Fall,  in  a 
well-prepared  seed  bed  in  a  cold  frame. 
Seed  is  sown  ^-in.  deep  and  mulched 
with  litter,  which  is  removed  before  the 
growing  season  opens.  It  is  necessary 
to  give  a  regular  supply  of  moisture,  so 
that  the  seed  will  not  dry  out.  Such 
bulbs  from  seed  are  slow  to  reach  bloom¬ 
ing  size. 

Behavior  of  Seedling 
Peaches 

About  six  or  seven-  years  ago  I  set  out 
half  a  dozen  seedling  peach  trees  dug 
from  various  parts  of  my  own  and  neigh¬ 
bor’s  grounds,  (about  an  acre  in  extent), 
and  when  they  came  into  bearing,  I,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  get  almost  any  kind  of  fruit,  as 
is  the  manner  of  seedlings,  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  each  tree  bearing  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  fruit,  ripening  at  the 
same  time,  and  of  a  very  fine  quality, 
though  small.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these 
peaches  were  finer  canned  than  any  we 
ever  tried  including  most  of  the  sorts  of 
today  and  of  the  past  25  years.  While 
small  they  had  the  smallest  seed  I  have 
ever  seen  in  a  peach,  about  one-half  the 
size  of  the  usual  small  varieties.  To  me 
the  outstanding  peculiarity  was  the  fact 
that  these  seedlings,  dug  from  various 
places,  should  be  identical.  Three  years 
ago  I  set  a  few  seedlings  in  much  the 
same  way.  One  or  two  have  borne  fruit 
but  are  worthless.  One  of  these  latter 
set  seedlings  is  another  of  nature’s 
vagaries  as  the  tree,  consisting  of  two 
main  branches,  has  each  year  had  leaves 
of  a  lemon  yellow  on  one  branch  and  the 
usual  tint  on  the  other  branch.  This 
tree  is  bearing  for  the  first  time  this  sea¬ 
son  and  the  lemon  yellow  branch  is  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  two  and  is  car¬ 
rying  more  fruit.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  find  what  sort  of  fruit  it  bears  at  ma¬ 
turity. 

Another  strange  thing  about  the  six 
trees  first  spoken  of  is  that  all  six,  this 
season,  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  are  in 
poor  condition.  They  look  as  though  it 
was  to  be  the  last,  i  do  not  know  what 
is  the  trouble,  but  it  looks  more  like  col¬ 
lar  rot  than  anything  I  can  think  of,  and 
all  six  trees  becoming  that  way  together 
and  this  season,  it  would  seem  like  a  nat¬ 
ural  defect  or  perhaps  a  short  lived  tree. 
I  say  this  because  I  have  several  other 
peach,  both  budded  and  seedling  that  are 
in  perfect  condition.  Only  these  six 
seedlings  all  affected  in  the  same  way  at 
the  same  time.  john  H.  taylor. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


On  a  shelf  in  the  home  of  a  local 
nature  lover  is  a  stuffed  owl.  Beside  the 
owl,  a  few  days  ago,  one  of  the  children 
placed  a  small  toy  cow.  A  visitor  at  the 
home  looked  at  the  two  for  some  time, 
and  then  he  said-to  the  man  of  the  house: 
“I  believe  the  owl,  all  right,  but  that 
little  cow  is  a  doggone  lie.” — Youngstown 
Telegram. 


The  Telephone  and  the  Farm 


There  was  not  a  farmer  in  the 
world  fifty  years  ago  who  could 
talk  even  to  his  nearest  neighbor 
by  telephone.  Not  one  who  could 
telephone  to  the  doctor  in  case  of 
sickness  or  accident.  Not  one  who 
could  telephone  for  the  weather 
report  or  call  the  city  for  the  lat¬ 
est  quotations  on  his  crops.  Not 
one  who  could  sell  what  he  raised 
or  buy  what  he  needed  by  tele¬ 
phone.  A  neighborly  chat  over 
the  wire  was  an  impossibility  for 
the  farmer’s  wife  or  children. 

In  this  country  the  telephone 
has  transformed  the  life  of  the 
farm. 

It  has  banished  the  loneliness 
which  in  the  past  so  discouraged 


the  rural  population  and  drove 
many  from  the  large  and  solitary 
areas  of  farms  and  ranches. 

It  is  a  farm  hand  who  stays  oat 
the  job  and  is  ready  to  works 
twenty-four  hours  every  day. 

The  telephone  has  become  the 
farmer’s  watchman  in  times  of 
emergency. 

It  outruns  the  fastest  forest1 
or  prairie  fires  and  warns  of  their 
approach. .  It  has  saved  rural 
communities  from  untold  loss  of 
lives  and  property  by  giving  am¬ 
ple  notice  of  devastating  floods. 
Three  million  telephones  are  now' 
in  service  on  the  farms,  ranchesi 
and  plantations  of  the  United 
States. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  Associated  Companies 


BELL 


SYSTEM 


IN  ITS  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  YEAR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  LOOKS  FOR¬ 
WARD  TO  CONTINUED  PROGRESS  IN  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust - 

wilh  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


Save  30%  by  Wholesale  Prices  s™. 
and  Mill -Sawed  Construction 

By  buying  direct-from-mill  and  getting  all  heavy  joists  and  fram-  — - _ 
ing  lumber  sawed,  cut  and  fitted  at  factory  you  can  save  $200  to  _  .  ,T  _ 

$2,000  on  homeorbarn.  Mill-Sawing  eliminates  much  costlyhand-  1  '»o?*don-Vait  Tine  Co. 
sawing,  saves  as  much  as  30%  labor  on  the  job,  and  gives  you  *  Gordon  St.,  Davenport,  la. 

stronger,  better  construction.  Write  for  200  Home  Plans  FREE !  •  Send  me  F ree  Books.  I  expect  to 

_  SendUs  Your  Bills  J  □  Build  a . . . 

Gordon-VanTine  Co.  i  nRepaira _ _ _ 

csTAtusHio  loom  ber  a°d  other  materials  | 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  back  wTi?ngiveP?ou  •  Name . - - - - 

809  Gordon  St.  Davenport,  Iowa  ichoh'saleprices*  j  AddreSS . . . . . . . . .  . 


Gordon-Van  Tine 
Home  No.  508 

Six  room  farm  home;  3  bedrooms* 
living:  room,  dining  room,  kitchen, 
bath. Roomy  front  porch. Materials 

$1764 


Barns, 
Garages, 
Hog  and 
Poultry 
Houses 


1084 


<P*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  7,  1926 


It’s  Controlled 
By  Foot  Levers 


The  Auto  Foot  Frame  Shift  gives  you  absolute 
control  of  the  John  Deere-Syracuse  Two-Way  Sulky 
in  difficult  conditions. 


Slight  foot  pressure  on  either  lever  swings  the  frame  and 
moves  the  working  plow  the  exact  degree  desired,  giving 
you  a  full-width  furrow  on  side  hills  and  in  irregular  fields. 
No  side  draft. 


With  the  John  Deere-Syracuse  Two-Way  you  can  plow 
back  and  forth  across  the  field,  throwing  all  of  the  soil  one 
way.  No  dead  furrows  or  back-furrow  ridges.  Used 
extensively  for  level  land  plowing  as  well  as  side  hills. 
A  boy  can  operate  it,  it’s  so  simple. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  POOP  IMHLbMtN  l  3 i 


MRS.  RORER’S 

Icc  Creams,  Water 
Ices,  Frozen  Puddings 
and  Refreshments  for 
Social  Affairs 

The  first  half  of  this  Excellent 
Book  tells  how  to  make  many 
Plain  and  Elaborate  Frozen 
Desserts,  Wholesome  and  Appe¬ 
tizing.  The  remainder  is  devoted 
to  Soups,  Salads,  Cold  Dishes, 
Sandwiches  and  Suggestions  for 
Church  Suppers.  Price,  $1.00 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


for  Individual  or  Custom  work 


Built  in  four  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction . 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
thresh  withyourownhelp,  when 
the  grainisready.  Youwillthus 
save  grain,  expenseandworry. 

Send  for  Circular 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  BEsw1eperUM 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  S83. 95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN.  Mpr.  752  Grimes  St.,  Fairfield.  Iowa 


J.  Gernaat  Celery  Farm 

Joke  Cernoat.  Prop'r 
1037  MAPLE  STREET 


Never  Before  Had 
Such  Good  Crops 


Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Goveraber  16,  1926# 


Varch  Automatic  Irrigation  Co., 

Muskegon,  Mich.. 

Dear  Sirs 

We  never  in  all  the  years  that  we  have  been  ffi' 
the  celery  business  had  such  good  crops.  I 
know  that  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  March  Auto¬ 
matic  Irrigation  System  we  wouldn't  iiave  had 
such  a  success.  Our  first  and  second  crops  have 
both  had  the  benefit  of  it. 

Some  of  our  bunches  of  celery  weighed  from  35  to 
40  pounds  each,  twelve  stalks  in  bunch.  Have  won 
prizes,  which  we  have  never  done  before,  and  have 
gotten  a  dollar  a  bunch,  and  this  is  no  false 
story  to  see  myself  write  it,  but  is  a  fact. 

Your  true  customer. 


‘ft]*- 


Read  Mr.  J.  Gernaat’s  enthusiastic 
letter  telling  of  his  success  with 
March  Automatic  Rain.  Celery 
bunches  weighed40  pounds  and  won 
prizes.  Couldn’t  have  done  it  with¬ 
out  March  Automatic  Irrigation. 
The  reason  is  plain.  A  March  Auto¬ 
matic  Irrigation  system  gives  you  rain 
at  night  .  .  .  when  you  need  it  .  .  .  all 
night  .  .  .  without  you  watching  all 
night  to  turn  the  lines.  It  swings  a  fine 
spray  from  side  to  side  like  a  gentle 
rain  ...  no  puddles  ...  no  dry  spots 
.  .  .  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  No 
rust,  all  fittings  except  pipes  being 
solid  brass.  Write  for  our  “Be  Con¬ 
vinced”  booklet.  It  gives  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Or  send  outline  sketch  of 
land  and  we  will  estimate  cost. 


MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  SskIgS™  amTch. 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  tljeir 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
eared  for.] 

Trustee’s  Duties;  Right  to 
Vote 

Is  it  necessary  for  the  trustee  to  bring 
h'is  report  to  a  rural  school  meeting?  Is 
it  legal  for  a  trustee  to  work  on  the 
sehoolhouse  or  to  have  work  done  by  best 
friends  or  relatives  and  to  pay  enormous 
prices  for  it?  Can  a  person  vote  who 
owns  no  property  in  that  district  and 
sends  no  children  to  school?  s.  L. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  trustee  is  required  to  render  a 
full  and  true  report  in  writing  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  school  meeting.  The 
trustee  may  not  legally  sell  his  services 
to  the  district.  He  shall  not  be  inter¬ 
ested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  con¬ 
tract  with  the  district. 

In  order  to  vote  at  a  school  meeting 
a  citizen  need  not  be  a  property  owner, 
nor  must  he  be  a  narent,  but  he  shall 
satisfy  in  place  thereof  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qualifications : 

(a)  Lease,  rent  or  have  possession  of 
real  property  under  contract,  or 

(b)  Provide  permanent  residence  for 
a  child  of  school  age  who  shall  have  at¬ 
tended  school  for  a  period  of  at  least 
eight  weeks  during  the  preceding  school 
year,  or 

(c)  Own  personal  property  in  the  dis¬ 

trict  which  is  assessed  for  a  sum  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $50.  D.  B.  D. 

Use  of  Sehoolhouse  for 
Sunday  School 

I  have  been  trying  to  learn  the  pres¬ 
ent  school  law  regarding  the  use  of  New 
York  State  schoolhouses  on  Sundays  for 
union  and  interdenominational  Sunday 
schools.  I  have  written  Albany,  but 
have  not  received  the  information  I 
want.  My  information  has  so  far  been 
quite  varied.  Is  it  true  that  no  one,  not 
even  the  trustee,  can  forbid  the  citizens 
of  a  given  district  meeting  Sundays  in 
the  sehoolhouse  in  a  nonsectarian  Sunday 
school  to  sing  and  teach  the  Bible?  Said 
Sunday  school  to  be  open  to  all.  In 
many  communities  the  sehoolhouse  is  our 
only  chance  for  a  Sunday  school.  Some 
people  can  usually  he  found  who  will 
oppose  even  this  type  of  work. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  M. 

The  sehoolhouse  is  under  the  custody 
of  the  trustee  and  board  of  education  at 
all  times.  The  sehoolhouse  may  not  be 
used  except  by  permission  of  the  trustee 
or  local  school  authorities.  Section  455 
of  the  education  law  authorizes  the  trus¬ 
tee  or  board  of  education  to  permit  the 
sehoolhouse  to  be  used  for  the  following 
general  purposes : 

1.  For  instruction  in  any  branch  of 
education,  learning  or  the  arts. 

2.  For  public  library  purposes. 

3.  For  holding  social,  civic  and  recre¬ 
ational  meetings  and  entertainments,  and 
other  uses  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  but  all  such  meetings 
shall  be  open  to  the  general  public. 

4.  For  meetings  where  admission  is 
charged  where  the  proceeds  are  expended 
for  educational  or  charitable  purposes, 
but  not  for  denominational  and  fraternal 
gain. 

5.  For  polling  places. 

6.  For  civic  forums  and  community 
centers,  whenever  petitioned  by  25  citi¬ 
zens  who  reside  within  the  district. 

D.  B.  D. 


Special  Meeting;  Opening 
Sehoolhouse  for  Shelter 

Has  a  trustee  the  right  to  call  a 
special  meeting  after  someone  else  is 
voted  in  his  place?  I  thought  he  has  a 
right  until  Aug.  1,  when  his  office  ex¬ 
pires.  Must  the  trustee  open  our  school- 
house  in  'bad  weather  for  our  children 
to  wait  there  for  the  bus,  as  there  is  no 
other  convenient  place?  Transportation 
gives  much  trouble  and  hardship  to  our 
children.  A.  G. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  trustee  may  call  a  special  school 
meeting  at  any  time  during  the  term  of 
his  office,  which  expires  on  July  31. 

If  the  children  of  your  district  are  to 
he  transported  reasonable  conveniences, 
most  certainly,  should  be  provided.  Your 
district  at  an  annual  or  special  meeting 
may  vote  to  provide  such  conveniences. 
The  trustee  may  provide  a  comfortable 
place  for  the  children  whether  he  is 
so  instructed  or  not.  D.  b.  d. 


Non-resident  Clerk 

I  am  now  clerk  of  our  school  district.  I 
have  owned  property  in  the  district  for 
13  years.  On  Nov.  1,  1925,  I  closed  my 


house  and  with  my  family  I  am  living  in 
another  school  district.  I  did  not  have 
any  furniture.  Must  I  go  back  and  live 
in  my  school  district  30  days  before  the 
annual  school  meeting  in  order  to  have 
a  vote  in  said  meeting?  Would  I  have 
to  resign  as  clerk?  l  p 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  law  clearly  states  that  you  must 
be  a  resident  within  the  district  for  a 
period  of  at  least  30  days  next  preceding 
the  meeting  at  which  you  offer  to  vote 
in  order  to  qualify  as  an  elector  or  as 
a  candidate  for  office.  If  the  people  of 
your  district  are  satisfied  to  have  you 
continue  for  the  balance  of  the  term  I 
should  not  consider  it  necessary  that  you 
should  resign,  although  literally  you  va¬ 
cate  your  office  upon  removal  from  the 
district.  d.  b.  d. 


Wooden  Schoolhouses 

Has  a  law  been  passed  or  been  before 
the  Legislature  to  the  effect  that  school- 
houses  of  wooden  construction  are  or 
will  be  condemned  within  the  next  five 
years?  Within  the  next  five  days  we 
are  to  have  a  public  meeting  and  this 
question  will  be  of  vital  importance  to 
the  progressive  element.  av.  A.  K. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No  law  has  been  passed,  nor  have  I 
heard  of  any  being  contemplated,  which 
would  condemn  schoolhouses  of  wooden 
construction. 

The  law  does  require  that  the  plans 
and  specifications  of  all  new  buildings 
and  repairs  which  call  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  sum  in  excess  of  $500  must 
be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  D.  b.  d. 


Paying  Taxes  in  Two 
Districts 

I  am  a  resident,  also  a  taxpayer  in  one 
district,  and  my  land  runs  over  into  an 
adjoining  district  in  which  I  also  pay 
taxes.  Is  there  a  law  that  will  allow 
me  to  pay  my  taxes  all  in  the  district  in 
which  I  reside?  The  property  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  all  in  one  adjoining  lot,  not  even 
a  fence  dividing  it.  I  understand  that 
where  the  trustees  of  each  district  agree, 
property  may  be  changed  from  one  dis¬ 
trict  to  another,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  both  trustees  to  agree  to  any 
such  change.  I  have  been  told  that  there 
was  a  law  that  where  land  was  in  two 
school  districts,  the  owner  could  pay  his 
tax  in  the  district  in  which  he  resided. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  b.  t. 

You  cannot  pay  your  school  taxes  in 
one  district  unless  your  property  is  trans¬ 
ferred  into  one  district.  The  trustees  of 
the  school  districts  affected  may  agree 
to  have  this  done,  or  the  district  super¬ 
intendent  may  call  together  a  tribunal 
which  may  decide  the  question.  In  the 
former  case  the  district  superintendent 
may  approve  the  action  of  the  trustees 
and  in  the  latter  event  he  shall  first  is¬ 
sue  an  order  transferring  your  property 
and  submit  such  action  to  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  it  can  become  effective.  The  trus¬ 
tees  of  any  district  to  be  affected  may 
request  the  town  clerk  and  supervisor 
of  each  town  containing  any  portion  of 
such  school  district  to  sit  in  with  the 
district  superintendent  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion.  D.  B.  d. 


Husband’s  Right  in  Wife’s 
Property 

Forty-seven  years  ago  a  parcel  of  land 
was  bought  by  a  man  and  his  wife.  He 
immediately  gave  her  and  her  heirs  a 
quit-claim  deed.  One  year  later  he  and 
his  wife  gave  a  bond  and  mortgage  on 
said  property,  which  was  later  paid  off 
by  him.  He  has  had  possession  and  paid 
taxes  which  were  always  assessed  to  him 
the  full  47  years.  The  wife  has  been 
dead  27  years,  but  her  heirs  are  still  liv¬ 
ing.  Can  he  sell  this  property  now,  or 
how  long  a  peaceable  possession  does  it 
require  to  become  his?  He  has  built  a 
house  and  barn  and  evaporator  on  the 
property.  Could  he  put  in  a  claim  for 
this,  or  could  he  hold  the  money  that  he 
paid  on  the  mortgage?  Thj  parties  who 
drew  up  the  quit-claim  deed  are  dead, 
but  the  deed  is  on  record.  He  paid  the 
full  amount  of  the  mortgage  and  has  a 
receipt  to  show.  Is  there  any  way  to 
get  full  ownership  without  asking  heirs 
to  sign  off?  He  has  paid  for  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  full  and  made  many  improve¬ 
ments.  IT.  M. 

New  York. 

The  husband  cannot  give  title  for  the 
property  without  the  signature  of  the 
real  owners.  If,  when  he  paid  the  mort¬ 
gage,  he  took  an  assignment  instead  of  a 
discharge,  there  may  be  an  opportunity 
for  him  to  foreclose  the  mortgage. 

H.  T. 


It  was  a  wordy  fight,  and  the  little 
man  with  what  looked  like  two  pounds  of 
sausages  under  his  arm  gave  his  parting 
shot.  “The  sooner,”  he  said  emphatically, 
“that  I  never  see  your  face  again  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  will  be  for  both  of  us  when  we 
meet.” — Smith’s  Weekly  (Sydney). 
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Your  orders  are  shipped  within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours. 
That  saves  time.  But  besides,  one  of  our  seven 
big  houses  is  near  to  you.  Your  letter  reaches  us 
quicker.  Your  goods  go  to  you  quicker.  It  is 
quicker  and  cheaper,  and  more  satisfactory  to 
send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


EW  —  Larger  —  and  more  Complete! 
Greater  Values — and  Lower  Prices 
—bringing  you  larger  savings  than 
ever  before.  So  important  is  this 
big  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  to 
every  American  home,  so  necessary  to  eco¬ 
nomical  b  uying — that  we  print  this  page  merely 
to  tell  the  advantages  this  book  will  bring  to 
you — and  to  say  that  one  copy  is  to  be  yours 
free! 

If  you  had  personally  travelled  to  all  the  big 
markets  of  the  world  to  do  your  buying,  you 
could  not  have  secured  all  the  advantages  that 
this  book  brings  into  your  home. 

Because  we  have  searched  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  bargains,  reliable  goods  that  could  be 
bought  or  manufactured  in  largest  quantities  at 
lower-than-market  prices. 

Car  load  lots— yes,  train  loads,  even  entire 
outputs  of  factories  have  been  bought.  Over 
$60,000,000  in  cash  has  been  used  in  our  buying 
for  you,  because  cash  buys  cheaper  than  credit. 

Every  known  means  has  been  employed  to 
make  this  Catalogue  bring  you  the  utmost  ad¬ 


vantage.  Merchandise  knowledge,  buying  skill 
and  experience,  and  millions  of  ready  cash,  have 
been  utilized  in  the  world’s  leading  markets  to 
make  this  Catalogue  your  best  way  to  true 
economy. 

Everything  for  the  Farm,  the  Home 
and  the  Family 

It  shows  everything  for  the  Home,  the  Family 
and  the  F arm ;  almost  everything  a  Man,  Woman 
or  Child  wears  or  uses,  and  everything  of  stand¬ 
ard  quality.  For  at  Ward’s,  regardless  of  how 
low  prices  may  be,  “we  never  sacrifice  quality 
to  make  a  low  price.” 

Merely  to  have  this  Catalogue  in  your  home 
is  to  see  and  to  know  all  that  modern  merchan¬ 
dising  can  produce.  It  is  a  price  guide  that 
tells  you  always  the  right  price,  the  lowest  price 
on  goods  of  reliable  quality. 

This  big,  complete  Catalogue  is  offered  to 
you  Free.  You  may  as  well  share  in  the  savings 
it  offers.  You  may  as  well  share  in  the  millions 
of  dollars  this  book  will  save  in  millions  of 
American  homes.  Fil*l  in  the  coupon  now. 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  8s  CO., 
Dept.  iH-83 


Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

( Mail  this  coupon  to  out  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Fall  and  Win  ter  Catalogue. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Name . 

Local  Address . 

Post  Office . 

r 


State . 
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r*  HOCOLATE  milk  shake  made 
with  Marshak’s  is  delicious 
everywhere,  but  naturally  the 
rich  fresh  milk  of  the  country 
home  makes  it  better  than  ever. 


CHOCOLATE  FLAVOR  _ 

MALTMOLAK 


should  be  on  the  pantry  shelf 
wherever  there  is  a  home  milk 
supply.  Shake  up  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  with  a  glass  of  cold 
milk.  A  convenient  quick  meal 
and  a  favorite  lunch. 


To  Make  More  Friends 

we  will  send  the  Wear- Ever 
aluminum  shaker 
shown  here,  regular 
price,  $1.00,  filled 
with  Marshak’s — 
price,  50c,  to  your 
address  for 

$1.00  Postpaid 

If  shaker  and  Mar¬ 
shak’s  do  not  fully  meet  your 
expectations  we  will  promptly 
refund  the  money.  Address 


MARSHAK  MALTMOLAK  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R-10 

705  Driggs  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PRESS  ^ 

APPLES 

INTO 

MORE 

M 
O 


With  A 


FARQUHAR 


CIDER  PRESS 


Big  Money  in  custom  pressing  if  you 
install  a  Farquhar  Cider  Press.  Apple 
Growers  in  your  community  will  keep 
the  press  busy  through  the  entire  season. 
— and  you  will  have  a  profitable  income 
each  year. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  catalog 
No.  1  26.  Ask  about  our  Engines  and 
Sawmills,  Grain  Threshers  and  Hay 
Balers. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 

Box  130  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


CYANOGAS  #t«raei°e"sce" 

Original  cartons.  5-lbs.,  $2.00;  25-lbs.,  $5.00. 
Sure  death  to  woodchucks,  rats,  moles,  etc, 

CLIFFORD  A.  JOHNSON,  DOVER,  N.  J. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for  25c, 
coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO,  10^  Fountain  Awe.,  R,  Springfield,  0 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 
Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 


Missouri  Notes 


Continuing  Drought.— July  21,  and 
still  the  drought  afflicts  us.  The  nights 
are  usually  fairly  cool  and  the  early 
mornings  pleasant,  but  towards  the  noon¬ 
tide  hour  and  later  the  sun  sends  down 
upon  us  such  a  withering  heat  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  plant  life  can  sur¬ 
vive.  Yet  such  are  the  wonders  of  na¬ 
ture  that  we  find  such  plants  as  snow  on 
the  mountain  making  a  lush  luxuriant 
growth  as  though  its  roots  drank  from 
the  margin  of  a  pool  instead  of  being  en¬ 
cased  in  a  clay  soil  of  rock-like  texture. 
The  leaves  of  the  plantain  lily  exposed 
to  the  full  sun  are  bleached  out  and  dry¬ 
ing  up.  The  Shasta  daisy  and  Gaillardia 
and  Stokes’  aster  have  quit  the  field. 
The  Belladonna  larkspur  still  struggles 
on  with  bloom ;  so  do  a  few  of  the  roses ; 
Golden  Glow  is  just  revealing  some 
flowers  and  the  hardy  riilox  puts  on  a 
good  showing  despite  the  heat.  The  soil 
between  its  rows  is  kept  well  stirred. 
Years  ago  T.  B.  Terry  used  to  tell  how 
careful  he  was  to  stir  the  soil  of  his 
potato  field  after  every  shower  in  order 
to  lock  up  the  precious  moisture  from 
the  sun  and  wind.  I  have  never  forgot¬ 
ten  his  precepts.  The  ground  under  the 
apple  and  peach  -trees  is  almost  a  dust, 
and  deep  enough  to  cover  a  shoe.  The 
trees  are  loaded  with  fruit  that  is  of 
average  size,  and  I  surmise  that  they 
have  so  far  not  been  damaged  but  I  have 
just  read  that  directly  east  of  here  in 
Southern  Illinois  the  apples  are  under¬ 
sized  and  unsalable  on  account  of  the 
drought.  But  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
soil  under  -those  trees  has  not  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  dust  mulch  through  continuous 
cultivation.  We  must  realize  that  there 
is  a  drought  to  fight  every  Summer,  and 
that  we  must  adopt  all  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  “dry  farming”  districts  in 
the  West.  Not  only  will  an  unworked 
soil  render  the  fruit  too  small  for  mar¬ 
keting,  but  the  crop  of  buds  for  next 
year’s  fruiting  will  be  a  failure  and  a 
second  crop  will  be  lost. 

Tiie  Gladiolus  Crop. — The  Gladiolus 
is  now  beginning  to  bloom  freely.  There 
is  a  dust  mulch  between  the  rows  but 
the  leaves  show  some  bleaching  out  by 
the  sun.  I  am  cutting  the  spikes  in 
early  morning  while  it  is  still  cool,  as 
soon  as  one  flower  is  out,  and  putting 
them  in  water  in  a  place  sheltered  from 
sun  and  wind  and  slightly  dark.  Spikes 
cut  thus  early  develop  their  buds  grad¬ 
ually,  and  the  flowers  escape  the  damag¬ 
ing  season ;  not  many  varieties  have  yet 
bloomed  and  disclosed  their  beauties.  The 
most  industrious  bloomer,  opening  its 
flowers  nearest  together,  is  Helen  Frank¬ 
lin,  .a  ruffled  white  with  lilac  markings 
in  throat ;  also  many  flowers  are  open 
at  once  on  the  spike.  Anna  Eberius  is  a 
fine  variety  whose  unusual  color  always 
attracts  attention  and  admiration.  Her- 
ada,  “a  glistening  mauve,”  is  another 
choice  one  whose  color  marks  it  apart. 
Le  Marechal  Focli  has  the  largest  flowers 
of  all  and  of  a  delicate  pink  that  gives  a 
beauty  commensurate  with  its  size.  It 
is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  list  of 
Gladiolus,  and  the  low  price  of  its  bulbs 
puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  Scarlet 
Prineeps  is  blooming  here  for  the  first 
time  and  while  its  color  is  new  and  novel 
not  enough  of  its  flowers  are  open  at  the 
(same  time.  Rose  and  Orange  Glory  are 
very  good,  but  spikes  are  not  long,  due 
perhaps  to  the  drought.  Mrs.  'Dr.  Nor¬ 
ton  is  another  good  one  with  exceedingly 
rich  color.  Pendleton  is  tall,  stately  and 
beautiful.  I  like  the  violet  of  Baron 
TIulot,  “a  very  dark  velvety  royal  pur¬ 
ple,”  says  one  description.  Its  flowers 
are  only  medium  in  size  but  their  color 
is  unique  and  distinct  from  all  others. 
While  an  old  variety  it  is  not  as  cheap 
as  many  others.  I  am  selling  Gladiolus 
blooms  at  40  cents  per  dozen.  There  are 
three  sources  of  demand,  office  men,  eat¬ 
ing-houses  and  casuals.  By  casuals  I 
mean  orders  that  come  in  for  entertain¬ 
ments  and  for  the  sick  room  or  to  send 
away  to  friends  or  for  the  cemetery.  Sev¬ 
eral  eating-houses  buy  in  quantity  just 
once  a  week,  for  Sunday  decoration  of 
the  tables.  Flowers  for  the  business  of¬ 
fice  was  a  line  that  had  to  be  developed 
by  personal  solicitation.  My  method  was 
to  call  on  the  business  man  with  a  nice 


bouquet,  and  suggest  that  the  permanent 
presence  of  such  flowers  on  his  desk 
would  lend  beauty  and  an  air  of  refine¬ 
ment  to  his  office  with  a  beneficial  psy¬ 
chological  effect  on  himself  and  on  his 
Clients.  L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Peas  and  Sparrows 

This  year  I  planted  and  bushed  two 
rows  each  of  Alaska  and  Telephone  peas, 
300  ft.  long,  1.200  ft.  all  told,  and  an¬ 
other  1.200  ft.  of  Nott’s  Excelsior,  the 
whole  planted  thick  enough,  a  fine  stand. 
The  Alaskas  were  about  half  harvested 
when  the  other  kinds  were  about  half  set. 
Then  I  noticed  the  two  latter  kinds  had 
come  to  a  standstill,  the  tops  of  the 
vines  being  all  curled  up  and  filled  with 
pea-lice  (aphides).  To  use  a  soap  emul¬ 
sion  or  Black-leaf  40  is  of  doubtful  ef¬ 
ficacy,  besides  nvakinv  all  of  the  peas  al¬ 
ready  set  sticky  with  the  foul  mixture, 
so  I  did  nothing.  A  few  chipping  and 
song  sparrows  were  working  among  them, 
when  I  noticed  the  English  sparrows 
were  also  there.  The  latter  came  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  until  that  whole  pea- 
patch  was  alive  with  birds.  In  a  week 
•the  pea-lice  were  scarce,  and  a  few  days 
later  I  did  not  find  any.  I  suppose  a 
few  may  remain  because  the  chipping 
sparrows  are  still  on  the  job.  The  peas 
started  a  new  and  vigorous  growth,  blos¬ 
soming  and  bearing,  and  fine  crops  re¬ 
sulted.  One  day  earlier  in  the  season 
when  I  was  cutting  asparagus,  I  couut- 
ed  10  English  sparrows  busily  digging, 
and  stopped  work  to  watch  one  but  a 
few  feet  away.  He  soon  uncovered  a  cut¬ 
worm,  tore  it  to  pieces  and  ate  it.  I  am 
a  bird  student,  having  been  a  collector 
and  taxidermist  about  12  years  of  my 
early  life  and  had  no  use  for  sparrows, 
but  I  now  declare  that  henceforth  I  con¬ 
sider  the.  English  sparrow  to  be  a  friend. 

Rhode  Island.  Frederick  t.  jencks. 


Worms  in  Well 

L.  B.,  Sullivan  Co..  N.  Y.,  inquires 
about  preventing  angleworms  in  well. 
If  he  will  remove  the  top  stoning  of 
the  well  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet 
and  lay  it  up  again  with  cement  and 
sand  as  mortar  with  the  stone,  his  trou¬ 
ble  with  worms  will  be  gone.  Elevate 
the  top  to  keep  out  surface  water. 

Burdett,  N.  Y.  s.  c.  B. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — (July  22  a  sight-seeing 
bus  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  carrying  43 
women  and  children  skidded  and  over¬ 
turned  at  Sparkill,  N.  Y.  Nine  women 
and  one  child  were  instantly  killed,  an¬ 
other  person  died  later,  and  a  number 
of  the  others  badly  hurt. 

Tons  of  earth,  near  the  Mississippi 
River,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  sank  suddenly 
July  25.  burying  buildings  and  elevators 
of  the  West  Kentucky  Coal  Company, 
and  causing  damage  estimated  at  $350,- 
000.  The  mass,  estimated  at  10,000,000 
cubic  feet,  sank  50  ft.,  tumbling  every¬ 
thing  on  it  into  a  twisted  mass  of 
wreckage.  None  of  the  ground  went  into 
the  river.  A  wall  of  earth  was  left 
along  the  water  front,  and  seemingly 
cheeked  the  sink.  Trackage  of  the  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco  Railroad  for  sev¬ 
eral  blocks  was  torn  and  twisted,  and  a 
large  molasses  tank  belonging  to  the 
Happy  Feed  Mills  fell  into  the  chasm, 
which  was  1,000  ft.  long  and  more  than 
200  ft.  wide. 

Sarah  E.  Manro,  pioneer  school  teach¬ 
er,  died  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  July  25, 
aged  101.  On  her  100th  birthday  she  at¬ 
tributed  her  old  age  to  “regular  habits, 
good  food,  sparingly,  plenty  of  sleep  and 
a  peaceful  conscience.”  “I  never  fret 
and  have  tried  never  to  nag  my  children,” 
she  added. 

Robbers  invaded  the  offices  of  an  ice 
cream  company  in  Harlem,  N.  Y..  July 
25,  beat  two  employes,  stole  $13,000  in 
cash  and  checks  and  shot  and  seriously 
wounded  one  employe  who  tried  to  hinder 
their  flight.  Speeding  away  in  an  au¬ 
tomobile,  they  met  with  disaster  when 
the  car  was  wrecked  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  scene  of  the  robbery.  After  a 
pistol  battle  with  three  policemen  in 
which  nearly  20  shots  were  fired  while 
street  crowds  scurried  for  safety,  one 
of.  their  number  was  captured.  The 
prisoner,  Peter  Powers,  has  a  long  crim¬ 
inal  record,  according  to  the  police. 

Five  persons  were  killed  and  another 
was  probably  fatally  injured  when  their 
automobile  went  over  a  20-ft.  embank¬ 
ment  at  Cleveland,  O.,  July  25.  The 
victims,  all  Clevelanders,  were  Miss 
Lennie  McGee,  31 ;  Ester  May  Wilson, 
17;  Elmer  H.  Treichel,  35 ;  Boyd  Wag¬ 
ner,  24,  and  Louis  Feuerstein,  26.  The 
automobile  left  the  road  25  ft.  from  the 
embankment  before  plunging  to  the 
tracks  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Trainmen  found  the  crumpled  car  when 
they  were  forced  to  stop  their  train  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wreckage  on  the  track. 

A  Federal  grand  jury  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  July  26  returned  an  indictment 
against  Col.  Ned  M.  Green,  deposed  as 


prohibition  administrator  for  Northern 
California  and  Nevada.  The  charges 
against  Col.  Green  were  that  he  had 
misappropriated  governmentally  con¬ 
trolled  liquor  and  had  been  guilty  of 
misconduct  in  office. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  only  surviving  son 
of  President  Abraham  ‘  Lincoln,  was 
found  dead  in  bed  at  his  Summer  home 
at  Manchester,  Vt.,  July  26.  His  death 
was  discovered  by  servants  who  went  to 
call  him.  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  served 
as  Secretary  of  War,  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  and  for  years  as  president  of 
the  Pullman  Company,  of  late  had  been 
in  feeble  health.  He  would  have  been 
S3  on  Aug.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
Emancipator,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  was 
born  in  Springfield.  Ilk,  Aug  1.  1S43.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  University 
m  1864.  Before  attending  Harvard  he 
was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N. 
H.  After  leaving  college  he  was  made 
a  captain  and  served  on  Gen.  Grant’s 
staff  until  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Ap¬ 
pomattox.  He  was  present  in  Ford’s 
Theater,  Washington,  on  April  14.  1865, 
when  his  father  was  shot.  After  the 
President’s  death  lie  moved  to  Chicago 
where  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  He 
was  married  on  Sept.  24.  1S68,  to  Miss 
Mary  Harlan,  daughter  of  James  Harlan, 
who  had  served  as  a  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Three  children  were  born,  two  daughters 
and  a  son,  Abraham  “Jack”  Lincoln, 
who  died  in  London,  March  5,  1S90. 

Swept  across  control  lines  by  high 
winds  July  26,  fires  in  Ivanilcsu  Forest, 
Montana,  were  scattering  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  creating  the  worst  timber  fire 
situation  in  the  Montana-Idaho- Washing¬ 
ton  district  in  16  years,  reports  to  Dis¬ 
trict  Forestry  Headquarters  indicated. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Canada  is 
considering  barring  American  dogs.  Four 
years  ago  the  Dominion  was  without  a 
case  of  rabies.  But  now,  according  to 
Dr.  C.  M.  Anderson  of  the  Provincial 
Board  _  of  Health,  Canadians  fear  an 
epidemic  of  that  disease,  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  brought  in  by  American 
dogs.  At  Harrow,  iu  Essex  County,  Out., 
a  mad  dog  bit  several  people.  All  were 
compelled  to  take  the  Pasteur  treatment. 
Remedial  action,  with  the  exclusion  of 
American  dogs,,  has  been  asked  of  the 
Dominion  veterinary  general. 

Americans  appear  to  he  eating  more 
salads  than  ever  before.  Consumption 
of  lettuce,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reported,  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  shipments  last  year  were  six 
times  those  of  1916,  and  the  total  value 
approached  $20,000,000.  Only  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes  and  tomatoes  exceeded  the 
lettuce  crop  in  value.  California,  New 
York  and  Florida  lead  in  the  production 
of  the  chief  salad  component. 

About  26.000  Argentine  turkeys,  des¬ 
tined  for  the  American  market,  were 
recently  shipped  in  cold  storage  to  New 
York  abroad  the  steamship  Voltaire,  from 
Buenos  Ayres.  This  is  the  second  ship¬ 
ment,  22,000  having  started  on  their 
6,000-mile  voyage  previously. 

The  invasion  of  the  Japanese  beetle 
caused  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  July  20  to  place  a  quaran¬ 
tine  on  shipments  of  fruit,  vegetables  and 
farm  products  of  all  kinds  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  unless  inspected  and  certified  by 
agents  of  the  department.  The  quaran¬ 
tine  affects  most^  of  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Southern  New  Jersey  and  North¬ 
ern  Delaware.  Shippers  were  warned 
several  weeks  ago  to  be  prepared  for 
the  embargo,  when  the  beetles  made  their 
appearance  in  large  numbers.  A  breeze 
from  the  east  blew  them  across  the  Del¬ 
aware  River  from  New  Jersey  in  swarms. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  hampers  along  the 
river  front  were  so  thickly  covered  with 
the  insects  that  the  contents  were  scarce¬ 
ly  visible,  and  persons  crossing  the  Del¬ 
aware  River  bridge  were  kept  busy  fight¬ 
ing  the  beetles. 


Coming1  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  3-6.  —  International  Baby  Chick 
Association,  annual  convention,  West 
Baden,  Ind. 

Aug.  3-6.  —  Annual  Farmers’  Week, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  4.— Annual  Summer  outing,  Bos¬ 
ton  Market  Gardeners’  Association,  Mar¬ 
ket  Garden  Field  Station,  Cedar  Hill, 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  10. — Summer  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society,  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Wiestville,  N.  J. 

Aug.  13. — Eastern  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  home  of  E.  W. 
Mitchell,  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  IS. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  Sodus  Fruit 
Farms,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  20. — Fruit  Growers’  Rally,  Hay- 
denville,  Mass. 

Aug.  25.  —  Second  annual  field  day, 
Killingly  Farm,  Barre,  Mass. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  4.  — •  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-18. — Big  Garden  State  Fair 
and  Poultry  Show,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Robert  H.  Smith 


Cement  Building  Blocks 

I  am  thinking  about  building  a  house 
of  cement  blocks,  and  making  the  blocks 
myself.  I  can  borrow  a  machine,  and 
would  like  to  know  how  to  mix  the  ce¬ 
ment  and  sand,  and  how  much  water  to 
use  to  make  the  block.  Would  it  be 
cheaper  to  make  the  blocks  myself  or  buy 
them?  I  can  buy  them  from  16  to  25c 
a  block  ;  can  buy  sand  for  $1  a  ton,  ce¬ 
ment  for  85c  a  bag.  Which  is  cheaper, 
to  make  blocks  myself  or  buy  already 
made?  G.  e.  b. 

Ma nokin,  Md. 

Concrete  blocks  vary  somewhat  in 
shape  and  size.  The  average  block  will, 
however,  approximate  about  one-third  air 
space,  and  figuring  on  this  basis  and  as¬ 
suming  an  8xSxl6-in.  block  338  cubic 
inches  of  concrete  will  be  required  per 
block. 

The  proportions  used  in  mixing  con¬ 
crete  for  blocks  vary  with  the  quality  of 
the  sand  and  pebbles  and  the  use  to 
which  the  block  is  to  be  put.  I  gather 
from  your  letter  that  you  propose  to  use 
a  mixture  of  cement  and  sand  alone  for 
your  blocks.  Not  knowing  the  quality 
of  the  sand  used  I  would  hesitate  to 
recommend  a  leaner  mixture  than  one 
part  cement  to  three  parts  sand.  Mixed 
in  this  proportion  one  sack  of  cement 
and  three  cubic  feet  of  sand  would  make 
from  11  to  12  blocks  at  a  cost  of  from 
9  to  10  cents  each  for  materials  at  the 
prices  quoted. 

If  the  saud  is  hard,  clean  and  well 
graded  in  size,  with  a  high  percentage 
of  coarse  particles  more  sand  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  used  lowering  the  cost.  Where 
good  gravel  or  pebbles  from  which  the 
sand  has  been  removed  by  screening  over 
a  14-in.  mesh  screen  is  available  cement, 
sand  and  pebbles  can  be  mixed  in  the 
proportions  of  one  part  cement,  214  parts 
sand  and  four  parts  pebbles  for  concrete 
blocks.  No  pebbles  should  be  used  larger 
than  %  in.  Mixed  in  this  way  from  22 
to  24  blocks  can  be  obtained  from  one 
sack  of  cement  at  a  probable  cost  of  G 
cents  each  for  materials. 

The  quantity  of  water  used  should  be 
determined  by  experiment.  The  machine 
which  you  expect  to  use  is  doubtless  one 
using  the  dry  damp  process  and  if  such 
is  the  case  the  concrete  should  be  made 
as  wet  as  it  can  be  handled  and  still  re¬ 
tain  its  shape  when  the  form  is  removed. 
Measure  the  mixing  wtiter  carefully  and 
when  the  proper  quantity  is  secured  ad¬ 
here  to  it  in  the  following  batches.  The 
blocks  should  be  cured  slowly  and  during 
the  process  should  be  kept  moist. 

The  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  blocks  is  considerable  and  if  machine- 
made  blocks  can  be  secured  from  a  re¬ 
liable  manufacturer  they  are  likely  to 
prove  superior.  Blocks  can  be  made  by 
hand,  however,  that  are  satisfactory,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  they  are  to  be  covered 
with  stucco,  which  is  the  best  type  of 
finish  for  this  kind  of  a  wall. 


Pumping  from  Spring 

We  have  on  our  place  a  good  spring 
enclosed  with  concrete  walls  and  roof 
overhead.  (Directly  south  about  200  ft. 
is  our  barn  and  a  large  henhouse.  About 
200  ft.  more  to  south  is  our  dwelling- 
house.  The  sink  in  our  kitchen  is  about 
13  ft.  above  level  of  water  in  spring.  The 
barn  and  henhouse  are  on  about  the  same 
level  as  the  house.  We  wish  'to  get  the 
water  at  least  to  the  henhouse  this  year, 
and  eventually  to  the  house.  There  is 
a  shale  rock  subsoil.  It  costs  $2  per  ft. 
to  have  a  well  drilled  and  then  they  some¬ 
times  go  dry  in  'Summer.  Last  year  it 
cost  our  neighbor  across  the  road  $180 
to  drill  his  well,  so  we  think  it  just  as 
cheap  to  pipe  our  water  from  the  spring 
to  the  house.  It  is  a  real  good  spring 
and  has  never  gone  dry  yet.  We  are 
one  mile  off  the  electric  line,  and  we  can¬ 
not  afford  a  power  plant  this  year.  Our 
plan  is  to  put  in  pipe  to  'the  end  of  hen¬ 
house  this  year  and  pump  the  water  from 
the  henhouse  with  a  pitcher  pump  or 
force  pump.  Can  we  pump  water  this 
far  with  a  hand  pump,  horizontally,  with 
less  than  10  ft.  rise?  How  big  should 
the  pipe  be?  Could  we  also  have  a  hand 
pump  at  house  to  pull  water  from  spring 
400  ft.  away ?  We  intend  to  pump  the 
water  with  electricity  eventually.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

If  the  lift  from  the  well  to  henhouse 
and  dwelling  is  no  greater  than  you  say 
you  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  pump¬ 
ing  vva'ter.  Water  can  be  drawn  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  horizontally  when  the 
lift  is  low.  I  would  suggest  the  use  of 
a  force  pump  at  the  house.  This  will 
permit  the  use  of  an  overhead  tank  if 
desired ;  then,  too,  a  force  pump  is  de¬ 
signed  to  work  against  a  high  lift,  and 
usually  has  a  longer  handle,  which  makes 
it  work  easier. 

If  a  pump  with  a  2%-in.  cylinder  is 
used  lH-in.  pipe  could  be  used  for  the 
suction  line.  'This  should  be  laid  tight 
and  as  straight  as  possible.  A  small  air 
leak  in  a  suction  pipe  will  cause  trouble. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  a  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  1448  on  “Farm  Water  Supply,”  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  you,  and  can  be 
obtained  through  request  to  your  Con¬ 
gressman. 


Public  Buys  18  Million  Dollars’  Worth  of 
New  Lower- Priced  Lighter  Six,  Chrysler  “60” 

in  First  Sixty  Days 


In  the  first  sixty  days  following  its 
introduction  an  enthusiastic  motor¬ 
ing  public  has  paid  more  than 
eighteen  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
newest  Chrysler,  the  new  lighter 
six,  Chrysler  “60”. 

Unfilled  orders  for  many  millions 
more  are  being  rapidly  met  by  vastly 
expanded  production  facilities. 

This  overwhelming  success  was 
inevitable  for  never  before  in  the 
lower- priced  six-cylinder  field  has 
the  public  been  offered  such  compel¬ 
ling  value  as  the  new  Chrysler  “60”. 

In  no  other  car  approximating 
these  low  prices  can  you  match  the 
combination  of  these  noteworthy 
features  — 

Sixty  miles,  and  more,  per  hour; 
unprecedented  acceleration;  ex¬ 
traordinary  gas  economy,  easily 
exceeding  22  miles  to  the  gallon; 
the  striking  beauty  of  Chrysler 
dynamic  symmetry — 

Astonishing  riding  ease  and  road¬ 


ability;  the  safety  of  Chrysler  four- 
wheel  hydraulic  brakes;  oil -filter 
and  air-cleaner;  full  pressure  lubri¬ 
cation;  7-bearing  crankshaft;  im¬ 
pulse  neutralizers;  road  levelizers 
front  and  rear;  roomy  and  luxur¬ 
ious  bodies. 

Unit  for  unit,  in  the  new  lighter 
six,  Chrysler  “60”  you  have  the 
same  standardized  quality  which 
has  given  such  dominance  to  the 
famous  Chrysler  “70”  and  to  the 
superfine  Chrysler  Imperial  “80” 
in  their  respective  price  groups — in 
engineering  design,  in  materials,  in 
craftsmanship,  in  rigidity  of  test  and 
inspection,  and  in  all  characteristics 
of  dependability  and  long  life. 

Your  nearest  Chrysler  dealer  iseager 
to  demonstrate  these  superiorities. 

See  the  new  lighter  six,  Chrysler 
“60”.  Drive  it.  Convince  yourself 
that  nowhere  will  you  find  another 
six  approximating  it  in  price  that 
can  compare  with  this  newest 
Chrysler  achievement. 


Chrysler  Mode/  Numbers  Mean  M iles  Per  Hour 

CHRYSLER  “60” — Touring  Car,  $1075;  Roadster,  $1 145; 
Club  Coupe,  $1165;  Coach,  $1195;  Sedan,  $1295. 

Ask  about  Chrysler’s  attractive  time-payment  terms.  More 
than  4700  Chrysler  dealers  assure  superior  Chrysler  service 
everywhere. 

All  prices  /.  o.  b.  Detroit,  subject  to  current  Federal  excise  tax. 


CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 
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I  begin  to  be  a  little  sorry  I  eyer  said 
anything  about  feeding  and  training  a 
child  so  that  it  might  live  to  be  100  years 
old.  People  are  coming  after  me  to  tell 
how  to  do  it  so  that  they  may  give  little 
Mary  or  Fred  a  good  start  for  a  century 
run.  Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  food 
expert  or  a  physical  trainer,  but  I  have 
long  felt  that  many  a  child  fails  to  get 
a  proper  start  in  life,  and  gets  on  the 
wrong  gear  when  they  do  start.  I  was 
brought  up  at  a  time  when  the  idea  was 
to  “toughen”  a  child  and  put  him  onto 
“men’s  food,”  so-called,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  proved  to  be  a  tough  and 
hardy  breed,  but  I  can  now  see  that  if 
we  could  have  been  handled  differently  in 
childhood  we  could  have  accomplished 
more  and  lived  a  finer  life.  I  hear  par¬ 
ents  say  how  much  their  children  owe 
them  and  how  grateful  they  should  be  for 
their  “bringing  up.”  I  am  not  very  sure 
about  that.  The  average  parent  does 
not  give  his  child  such  a  wonderful 
biological  legacy  after  all.  He  is  quite 
likely  to  hand  down  to  his  child  a  bundle 
of  bad  habits  from  his  ancestors  and  he 
usually  rubs  these  habits  in  with  his 
own  example  and  behavior.  He  may 
give  the  little  one  body  and  reasonable 
health,  but  quite  likely  he  throws  in  a 
handicap  in  the  shape  of  example  and 
family  tendencies.  I  personally  think 
the  parent  is  under  far  greater  obliga¬ 
tion  to  give  the  child  a  good  childhood 
than  the  son  or  daughter  is  to  give  the 
parent  a  fine  old  age.  This  may  shock 
some  of  you  at  first  thought,  but  look 
around  at  the  people  you  know  and  see 
how  many  of  them  have  injured  their 
children  by  destroying  the  best  part  of 
their  nature.  They  may  have  crushed 
it  out  by  over-severity,  softened  it  by 
over-indulgence,  or  destroyed  it  by  mean 
habits  and  nasty  example.  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it  the  best  way  to  in¬ 
sure  love  and  respect  from  your  children 
is  to  invest  these  qualities  in  them  when 
they  are  small. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  it  becomes  to  me  as  to  whether  we 
would  do  our  children  a  real  kindness  by 
training  them  to  live  100  years.  Most  of 
the  very  old  people  I  know  are  not  hap¬ 
py,  nor  are  they  of  any  great  use  to  the 
world.  One  would  think  that  if  they 
could  clarify  and  make  potent  their  long 
experience  they  might  be  of  wonderful 
service  to  youth,  but  somehow  these  older 
people  seem  to  forget  the  language  of 
youth,  so  that  instead  of  giving  a  kindly 
and  helpful  lesson  from  old  days  they 
merely  scold  and  find  fault.  Perhaps  if 
these 'old  folks  could  retain  more  of  the 
flame  of  health  and  bodily  vigor  they 
would  be  happier  and  more  useful  in  age, 
for  I  am  very  sure  that  a  man’s  life 
from  birth  to  20  years  will  have  much 
to  do  with  his  thought  and  temper  during 
the  years  from  80  to  100. 

But  if  I  were  to  try  to  train  a  child 
for  the  century  handicap  I  should,  first 
of  all,  demand  that  he  be  well  born.  What 
I  mean  by  that  is  that  the  parents  should 
be  of  clean  strong  blood — with  sound, 
energetic  ancestors — what  we  recognize 
as  fine  family  stock.  You  find  this  clean 
blood  in  all  races  or  breeds  of  men 
black,  white  or  speckled.  The  chances 
would  be  against  a  child  of  what  I  might 
call  mongrel  blood  coming  up  to  great 
mental  effort  or  fine  health.  I  think  some 
of  the  saddest  tragedies  ever  known  are 
found  in  the  lives  of  people  who  live 
through  a  long  struggle  between  nob  e 
qualities  of  one  parent  and  the  ignoble 
manners  or  ill-health  of  the  other. .  Such 
people  are  usually  blamed  for  their  fail¬ 
ures  to  make  good  in  energy,  will  power 
or  mentality,  when  in  fact  the  struggle 
they  make  to  succeed  is  far  more  severe 
and  courageous  than  the  easier  battle  ot 
the  well-born.  In  addition  to  this  good 
breeding  I  should  want  my  candidate 
for  the  century  mark  to  have  every  ad¬ 
vantage  of  pre-natal  life.  The  mother 
should  not  be  over-worked  or  made  un¬ 
happy  or  nervous,  and  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible,  the  baby  should  be  nursed  by 
its  mother. 

#  ❖  ¥  V 

Given  these  things,  if  the  child  were 
in  my  charge  I  should  consider  its  little 
'body  first  of  all — for  I  do  not  think  a 
normal  healthy  mind  or  soul  can  exist  in 
connection  with  a  nervous  irritated  body. 
In  fact  my  idea  would  be  to  develop  first 
of  all  a  sound,  kindly  and  sturdy  little 
animal  trained  in  the  fundamental  laws 
of  nature  and  in  the  kindness  of  family 
life.  I  would  let  the  “education”  and 
mind-training  go  until  the  little  body 
was  well  on  its  way.  As  for  food  1 
would  teach  the  child  to  drink  milk  free¬ 
ly  and  to  eat  large  quantities  of  butter. 
I  do  not  care  much  for  the  modern 
cereals,  but  entire  grains  ground  finely 
and  thoroughly  cooked  are  good.  I  do 
not  think  we  use  as  much  ground  barley 
as  we  should.  The  New  England  pen- 
pie  owe  much  of  their  inherited  strength 
to  the  old  diet  of  cornmeal  mush  and 
milk.  The  Irish  people  are  remarkable 
for  their  vigor,  energy  and  nervous 
strength.  That  is  largely  due  to  the  old 
diet  of  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  and  cab¬ 
bage.  eaten  with  the  potatoes  for  several 
generations.  Except  for  small  amounts 
of  white  chicken  meat  I  would  not  give 
this  child  any  moat  until  its  second  teeth 


came.  It  should  begin  to  eat  vegetables 
from  the  day  its  little  stomach  could  di¬ 
gest  them,  and  especially  such  vegetables 
as  lettuce,  spinach,  celery  and  all  sorts 
of  “greens” — such  as  turnip  and  beet 
tops.  These  “greens”  in  youth  and  the 
habit  of  eating  them  will  make  a  green 
old  age.  I  sometimes  go  into  homes 
where  the  children  eat  just  what  the  older 
people  do — great  pieces  of  pork  or  other 
meat,  potatoes,  doughnuts,  mince  pie  and 
all  the  rest,  including  coffee.  Well,  I  am 
not  here  to  argue  about  it.  I  once  saw 
a  man  feed  a  great  handful  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  a  little  calf.  You  know  the 
result.  The  result  of  feeding  babies  on 
“just  what  the  old  folks  eat”  is  not  so 
rapid,  but  just  about  as  sure.  They  tell 
about  “digging  your  grave  with  your 
tG6th  !’* 

The  trouble  about  some  of  these  man-fed 
babies  is  that  by  the  time  they  are  grown 
up  they  have  no  teeth  to  dig  with.  Dr. 
McCollum  in  discussing  the  diet  of 
Orientals  speaks  of  the  vast  amount  of 
green  leaves  of  vegetables  they  consume. 
A  missionary  planted  elm  trees  around 
the  mission  farm,  but  they  fared  badly 
because  the  people  picked  and  ate  the 
leaves  and  buds.  He  introduced  Alfalfa 
on  the  farm  and  was  amazed  to  see  liow 
the  young  leaves  of  this  plant  were  eaten  ! 
When  this  heavy  consumption  of  green 
leaves  is  formed  you  will  find  well-de¬ 
veloped  people  and  particularly  fine 
teeth.  The  mineral  salts  needed  to  make 
strong  teeth  and  bones  are  surely  found 
in  the  leafy  vegetables.  My  little  can¬ 
didate  for  the  century  run  would  be 
taught  to  eat  green  leaves  and  vegetable 
tops  about  as  a  calf  eats  grass.  I  would 
advise  its  mother  to  put  money  into  let¬ 
tuce  or  celery  rather  than  in  meat.  The 
child  should  'eat  each  day  the  equivalent 
in  fruit  of  one  big  apple  and  more  if  it 
could  be  obtained. 

if  *  #  *  * 

So  much  for  food.  I  would  teach  the 
child  to  swim  just  as  early  as  the  little 
thing  could  get  the  notion.  We  do  not 


swim  so  much  with  our  leg|s  and  arms  as 
with  the  brain.  No  one  knows  just  how 
or  when  he  learns.  Suddenly  there  will 
come  to  him  the  confidence  that  he  can 
strike  out  and  keep  afloat.  Far  back 
in  the  ages  I  have  no  doubt  that  little 
children  could  swim  naturally  like  the 
young  of  animals.  Long  ages  on  dry  land 
have  substituted  fear  for  confidence  at 
sight  of  deep  water.  Let  the  child  find 
out  early  that  this  fear  is  merely  one 
of  the  great  bluffs  of  life  and  he  will  be 
well  started  on  the  conviction  that  he 
may  overcome  any  physical  handicap  if 
he  will  drive  fear  out  of  his  heart.  For 
no  matter  how  strong  or  sound  the  man 
may  be  lie  will  not  reach  the  century 
mark  unless  he  can  make  a  genuine  con¬ 
quest  of  fear.  I  think  swimming  just 
about  the  best  exercise  we  have  for  the 
body  as  well  as  the  best  exercise  in 
faith.  I  would  have  the  little  one  ex¬ 
amined  at  least  every  six  months  by  some 
good  physician — particularly  with  regard 
to  his  teeth,  eyes  and  ears.  I  talked 
with  a  man  once  who  said  he  would  not 
let  a  doctor  touch  his  children  unless 
they  were  sick.  He  knew  their  eyes  and 
ears  were  all  right.  Not  long  after  he 
complained  that  one  little  girl  was  dull 
and  heedless.  Examination  showed  that 
the  child  was  growing  deaf.  The  disease 
was  so  far  gone  that  it  could  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  cured !  I  hear  people  say  they 
will  not  spend  money  because  they  want 
to  leave  a  legacy  to  their  children.  They 
never  were  fussed  with  when  they  were 
boys.  Far  better  put  a  little  of  the 
money  into  the  child’s  body  while  he  is 
small.  Ask  anyone  who  has  failed  to 
reach  the  place  in  life  he  wanted  through 
the  handicap  of  defective  eyes  or  ears  or 
teeth.  I  would  also  have  the  child's  body 
manipulated  now  and  then  by  some  skill¬ 
ful  osteopathic  surgeon.  Here  I  shall 
meet  the  opposition  of  many  good  friends, 
but  I  cannot  help  that.  Several  of  our 
children  have  been  treated  in  that  way 
and  I  know  it  has  helped  them.  I  think 
their  size  has  been  somewhat  increased 
by  this  stretching  and  pulling  of  the 
bones  and  muscles,  and  that  the  body  has 
been  strengthened  and  made  more  supple 
and  strong.  I  should  see  that  the  child 
fixed  the  habit  of  taking  a  daily  bath  of 
some  sort.  The  average  boy  will  not 
wash  his  face — “back  of  the  ears,”  but 
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if  he  is  taken  in  hand  early  he  will  form 
the  habit  of  daily  bathing  as  he  will  that 
of  eating  breakfast,  and  it  will  be  one 
of  the  best  habits  of  his  life,  for  a  clean 
body  will  help  to  preserve  a  clean  mind. 
I  would  try  to  see  that  the  child  did  some 
useful  work  each  day  and  I  would  en¬ 
courage  him  to  practice  and  excel  if 
possible  in  one  of  our  great  national 
games.  That  will  develop  his  muscles, 
train  his  eye,  give  him  self-control — and 
give  him  something  pleasant  to  think 
about  as  long  as  he  lives. 

¥  4*  ¥  ¥  «!» 

Thus  far  we  have  talked  of  physical 
development.  That  is  the  horse  upon 
which  the  man  and  boy  must  ride  the 
race.  There  must  be  character  and  edu¬ 
cation,  too,  if  the  child  is  to  reach  100 
and  not  become  a  confirmed  “grouch.” 
About  the  worst  gift  one  can  make  to 
his  country  is  to  let  loose  in  society  a 
centenarian  of  strong  and  enduring  phy¬ 
sique,  yet  with  a  mind  and  sentiment 
as  sour  as  vinegar  and  as  bitter  as  gall. 
While  the  child  comes  into  the  world 
with  certain  fixed  tendencies  it  has  been 
my  observation  that  environment  has 
much  to  do  with  moral  and  mental  de¬ 
velopment.  I  think  each  child  uncon¬ 
sciously  selects  some  man  or  woman  as 
a  model  for  behavior  or  morals,  and 
earnestly  tries  to  imitate  his  model.  When 
he  finds  that  this  model  is  a  very  poor 
imitation  of  an  angel  lie  becomes  as 
cynical  as  a  child  can  come,  or  else  he 
thinks  it  a  legitimate  part  of  life  to  do 
as  his  model  does !  If  I  were  to  take 
children  to  “bring  up”  I  should  prefer 
those  who  had  no  family  connections 
whatever.  I  do  not  think  any  guardian 
or  foster-parent  can  ever  overcome  the 
influence  of  the  child’s  parents,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  mother.  It  might  be 
comparatively  easy  to  feed  and  care  for 
a  child  so  as  to  direct  its  physical  growth, 
but  when  it  comes  to  moral  and  mental 
training — there  the  parent  or  guardian 
must  cut  something  out  of  his  own  life 
and  graft  it  upon  the  child.  That  hurts. 
One  of  our  old  ancestors  used  to  say  that 
if  a  woman  brought  a  family  of  children 
into  the  world  and  developed  them  into 
sound  and  good  men  and  women  she 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  anything 
(Continued  on  Page  1095) 


Outstanding  before — now  ' 

literally  compelling  preference 


Oakland  has  done  what  no  one  else  has  succeeded  in  doing — improved 
upon  Oakland  Six  quality.  The  Greater  Oakland  Six  embodies  77 
refinements,  including  •  •  The  Rubber-Silenced  Chassis — an  epochal  and 
exclusive  engineering  development  freeing  the  Oakland  Six  from  the 
disturbing  noise  and  rumbling  found  in  ordinary  cars,  and  permitting 
passengers  to  ride  in  quiet,  cushioned  comfort  •  •  Smart  New  Bodies  by 
Fisher  in  new  and  strikingly  beautiful  two-tone  Duco  colors  ♦  Vital  Engine 
Refinements  resulting  in  still  greater  smoothness  and  greater  operating 
efficiency.  These  and  many  other  improvements  have  been  added  without 
any  increase  in  Oakland  prices.  Economical,  durable  and  dependable, 
the  Greater  Oakland  Six  is  your  logical  choice  for  rigorous  country  use. 

Touring  $1025;  Sedan  $1095 ;  Landau  Coupe  $1125;  Sport  Roadster  $1175;  Sport  Phaeton  $1095; 

4-Door  Sedan  $1195;  Landau  Sedan  $1295.  Pontiac  Six,  companion  to  the  Oakland  Six,  $825, 

Sedan  or  Coupe.  All  prices  at  factory.  Easy  to  pay  on  the  General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

(rTke  Greater 

OAKLAND  SIX 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL.  MOTORS 
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Destroying  Ants 

The  only  .practical  method  of  destroy¬ 
ing  ants,  we  have  learned,  is  first  to  lo¬ 
cate  their  'home,  and  we  all  know  that 
this  is  easily  done,  since  those  insects 
build  little  mounds  which  we  call  ant 
hills.  Make  an  opening  in  the  top  of 
their  home  with  a  one-inch  rod  or  similar 
implement  and  into  this  opening  pour  two 
tablespoons  of  carbon  bisulphide,  which 
can  be  purchased  a.t  any  drugstore.  Close 
the  opening  tightly  with  dirt  and  within 
a  short  time  every  ant  in  the  den  or 
home  will  be  dead.  The  fumes  of  this 
drug  being  heavier  than  the  air  descends 
into  the  remote  chambers  of  the  ant  hill, 
killing  the  pests.  Do  not  use  any  fire 
for  carbon  bisulphide  is  -highly  inflam¬ 
mable.  This  treatment  is  quick,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  thorough.  J.  W.  R. 

Oregon. 


Time  Eggs  will  Keep  in 
Water  Glass 

On  page  930  I  note  the  question  and 
discussion,  “How  long  will  eggs  preserved 
in  water  glass  keep?”  I  have  used  eggs 
that  were  in  water  glass  two  years  and 
found  them  as  good  as  those  preserved 
one  year.  However,  the  water  glass  be¬ 
comes  a  milky  color,  and  thickens  like 
jelly.  MRS.  CLARENCE  BUCK. 

Connecticut. 


Well  in  Cellar 

Regarding  question  of  R.  C.,  Kent,  O., 
page  929.  I  have  a  driven  well  in  my 
cellar  with  electric  automatic  pump  and 
pressure  tank.  It  keeps  us  supplied  with 
fresh  water  for  all  purposes ;  kitchen, 
bathroom,  etc.  Befvi-e  commercial  elec¬ 
tric  service  came  in  we  used  a  gasoline 
engine  for  pumping  water  that  was  not 
automatic ;  we  had  to  start  and  stop 
engine.  We  also  charged  batteries  for 
lighting  house  at  same  time.  I  prefer 
driven  to  open  well ;  no  chance  for  rats, 
mice  or  any  foreign  substance  to  get  in 
well  and  taint  the  water. 

New  Jersey.  m.  e.  stevenson. 


Mulberries  and  Robins 

I  read  “Dear  Old  Robin  Redbreast,” 
on  page  1018,  and  I  think  I  can  solve 
that  problem  for  C.  E.  M.,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  I  have  seen  this  question  many 
times  and  know  it  is  general  among  the 
small  frui't  growers.  Some  time  ago  I 
read  in  Green’s  Fruit  Grower  that  if  one 
would  plant  a  mulberry  tree  for  the 
birds  they  would  not  bother  the  other 
fruit,  as  they  like  the  mulberry  best.  I 
watched  about  10  years  to  find  someone 
who  has  tried  and  proved  it.  Last  year 
I  found  a  farm  home  where  we  bought 
our  cherries,  and  in  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tions  the  woman  said  :  “Look  at  the  cher¬ 
ries.”  There  were  no  cherries  pecked 
in,  and  no  cherries  wormy,  although  there 
was  a  heavy  windbreak  of  evergreen  trees 
filled  with  birds’  nests.  The  cherry  tree 
was  between  the  evergreen  trees  and  the 
mulberry.  They  considered  the  birds  a 
great  help  in  keeping  away  the  insects 
that  destroy  the  fruit,  and  say  the  birds 
never  bother  anything  else.  The  mul¬ 
berry  tree  is  always  full  of  birds  and 
these  trees  grow  very  fast  and  cost  very 
little.  While  the  berries  are  not  pleas¬ 
ing  to  our  taste,  why  not  give  the  birds 
a  tree  of  their  own  and  let  them  pay 
by  keeping  the  pests  from  our  fruit? 

‘  New  York.  MRS.  w.  D.  hull. 

R.  N.-Y. — Granting  that  the  robins 
will  prefer  the  mulberries  most  of  us 
would  have  to  wait  about  10  years  for 
relief.  Some  of  us  are  of  an  age  which 
would  make  this  a  rather  distant  pros¬ 
pect.  We  want  something  that  will  work 
at  once. 


Robins  Not  the  Only 
Robbers 

I  would  ask  is  C.  E.  M.,  page  1018, 
sure  that  it  was  robins  that  were  steal¬ 
ing  bis  fruit?  A  few  years  ago,  when  I 
lived  in  the  country,  I  was  told  that 
the  “robins”  were  getting  my  red  cher¬ 
ries.  I  watched  and  counted  10  starlings, 
five  cedar  wax  wings,  and  three  robins. 
I  personally  saw  robins  carry  cutworms 
from  my  garden,  and  caterpillars  from 
the  trees  to  their  young  while  nesting. 
I  used  greatly  to  enjoy  having  -the  wrens, 
orioles,  thrushes  and  robins  in  plenty 
when  living  there,  but  now  that  I  live  in 
a  small  city  the  only  pleasant  relief  from 
the  nasty  English  sparrows  is  an  oc¬ 
casional  robin  redbreast  in  the  Spring, 
and  I  should  very  much  miss  seeing  him. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  J.  s.  M. 

How  to  Stop  Crawfish 

As  you  know,  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  we  have  frequent  dry  spells,  and  it 
is  essential  to  watch  the  water  supply. 
We  have  a  stock  pond  which  lias  com¬ 
pletely  dried  up.  The  water  went  down 
in  the  early  Spring.  The  country  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  thinks  that  the  crawfish 
are  responsible  for  it.  They  have  dug 
their  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond, 
and  we  think  that  the  water  has  soaked 
down  through  these  holes.  Can  you  tell 
us  how  to  rid  the  pond  of  these  crawfish 
pests?  TOM  grace. 


Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Company, 

Organized  during  the  War  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 

The  most  up-to-date  Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Plant  in  America, 
owned  and  operated  with  the  above  avowed  purpose 

“What  the  Standard  Makes — The  Whole  World  Takes ” 


Baltimore* 

Maryland 


More  Wheat  Per  Acre 


WE  cannot  control  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  because  too  many  countries  raise  wheat,  but  we  can  increase  the 
profit  from  an  acre  of  wheat  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  per  bushel.  There  is  not  much  profit  in  13  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  which  is  the  American  average.  There  is  good  money  in  yields  of  25  to  35  bushels.  These  can  be 
obtained,  if  one  prepares  the  land  right,  uses  good  seed  and  GOOD  FERTILIZATION. 

Potash 

GOOD  FERTILIZATION  means  enough  fertilizer  of  the  right  kind.  With  a  good  rotation  400  to  600  pounds 
per  acre  is  enough,  provided  a  reasonably  high-grade  formula,  such  as  2-10-2,  2-12-2,  2-10-4,  2-12-4  or  2-12-6  is  used. 
Some  of  the  most  progressive  farmers  are  using  2-8-10,  for  wheat,  followed  by  clover.  The  low-grade  1-7-1,  2-S-2,  and 
0-10-2  formulas  are  out  of  date  and  out  of  balance,  and  the  plant  food  in  them  cost  too  much  per  unit.  Urge  your 
brother  farmers  to  use  high-grade  formulas. 


Why  Fertilize  Wheat? 


The  largest  factor  in  determining  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  yield  per  acre.  Low  yields  mean  high 
production  costs.  This  is  because  many  of  the  costs  are  fixed,  whether  the  yield  is  high  or  low.  Land  rental,  seed, 
and  labor  for  plowing,  seeding  and  harvesting  are  practically  the  same  whether  the  yield  is  15  or  40  bushels  to  the 
acre.  High  yields  of  wheat  are  obtained  only  when  the  crop  has  an  adequate  supply  of  plant  food,  and  when  good 
cultural  methods  are  practiced.  Fertilizer  on  wheat  produces  more  bushels.  It  reduces  the  cost  per  bushel  and  in¬ 
creases  the  profit  per  acre. 

Fertilizer  also  improves  quality,  and  raises  the  grade  and  price  received. 

We  sell  Potash  Salts  in  any  quantity  from  200  pounds  up.  Write  us  for  prices. 

STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Save  the  Cost  of  a  Pair  of 


fertilizing 


Wheat 


Special  Wheat  Compounds — Phosphates 

I’er  ton 

GOOD — 16%  Acid  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet  chamber 

acid)  Square  Deal  . $13.00 

BETTER  —  18%  Super  Phosphate  (Pure,  sweet 

chamber  acid)  Square  Deal  .  14.00 

BEST  —  20%  Double  Strength  Super  Phosphate, 

Square  Deal  .  15.95 

Fish  Bone  and  Potash  Compounds 
Sure  Growth  Brands  for  Choice  Wheat 
FOR  THE  MIDDLE  WESTERN  STATES 


By  Buying  Direct  from  a  Wholesale  House 

Our  terms  are  easy.  Sight  draft  or  cash  with  order. 

We  dun  nobody.  Per  ton 

Muriate  Potash  . $36.75 

Sulphate  Potash .  46.60 

Nitrate  Soda  .  58.00 

Peruvian  Guano  . 71.00 

Digestor  Hog  Feed  Tankage  55/60  Protein .  80.00 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  .  60.00 

Pure  South  American  Bone  Meal  per  ton 

3  %  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid  . $35.75 

4 %%  Ammonia  22%  Phosphoric  Acid  .  38.75 


0.1 0.9 

2-14-2. 

For  Soils  Needing  Complete  Fertilizer 

Per  ton 
.  .$24.40 
.  25.60 

2-16-2 . 

. $26.05 

FOR  THE 

EASTERN  STATES 

For  Soils  Needing  Complete  Fertilizer 

4-S-  4. 

2-12-° 

2-8-10. 

.  25.60 

2-12-4 . 

..  24.40 

2-S-  5. 

. 22.60 

2-10-6 . 

. .  24  40 

2-10-2. 

.  22.00 

2-10-4 . 

..  23.20 

For  Soils  Not  Needing  Ammonia 

0-12-5. 

0-10-4 . 

.  .$17.50 

For  Well-Manured  Soils  Use 

Lime,  Phosphate — Available  Phosphate  Acid  13%,  Lime 
30% . $13.00 


Ac  an  Advprti«ina  Feature  The  Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  putting  out  the  follow- 
i\S  dll  riUVcl  llMllg  1  calUlc  ing  two  brands  which  we  consider  especially  adapted  for  producing  the  biggest 
and  best  crops  of  wheat  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York  States: 


and  best  crops  of  wheat  in  Maryland,  D( 

SPECIAL:  2-12-4  at  $24.^ 

We  would  be  glad  if  each  user  woul< 
guano  with  the  Head  Office,  1214  Cont 


ennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  Yunv  oiaies; 

.40  per  ton.  SPECIAL:  2-12-6  at  $25.60  per  ton 

We  would  be  glad  if  each  user  would  register  his  name,  address,  quantity  per  acre  and  acreage  planted  with  this 
to  with  the  Head  Office,  1214  Continental  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  &  ACID  WORKS,  INC. 

All  Prices  Named  Above  F.  O.  B.  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  RARER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  HomcC 

Established  isso 


Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  VFest  30th  Street,  New  Fork 
Herbert  W.  Coi.uyswoon,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  II.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  §2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  persona!  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL”  - 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers,  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  •  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ET  no  one  imagine  that  the  contest  over  the 
rights  of  the  district  or  common  school  is  con¬ 
fined  to  New  York  State.  All  over  the  country 
there  is  an  uprising  against  what  is  called  the 
aristocracy  of  education.  This  feeling  is  strong  in 
such  States  as  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  hut  it 
finds  its  strongest  expression  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  where  Gov.  Hartley  is  demanding  a  change 
in  the  State’s  educational  system.  His  contention 
is  that  the  educators  are  sacrificing  the  lower 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  what  he  calls  the  “col¬ 
legiate  idea,”  which  is  the  plan  to  have  all  schools 
simply  train  the  children  up  by  degrees  so  that  they 
may  go  to  college.  The  following  concise  summary 
of  Gov.  Hartley’s  idea  is  given  by  a  writer  who  has 
studied  the  situation  carefully  : 

In  many  States,  especially  in  the  West  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  universities  and  colleges  are  out  of  ratio 
to  the  means  of  the  public  and  that  they  go  ‘beyond 
sound  public  requirements.  The  notion  is  widespread 
that  our  schools  of  higher  education  are  too  big ;  that 
they  attempt  to  teach  too  many  things ;  that  they  are 
absorbing  too  great  a  share  of  the  public  means ;  that 
in  bidding  for  numbers  they  are  bringing  into  their 
class-rooms  many  young  persons  who  in  their  own  in¬ 
terest  and  in  that  of  the  common  welfare  would  be 
better  employed  in  productive  industry ;  that  their  most 
serious  purposes  are  vitiated  by  a  devotion  to  “frills 
and  fads  that  as  related  to  the  public  welfare,  they 
are,  in  Governor  Hartley’s  phrase,  “not  yielding  a 
dollar’s  worth  for  a  dollar.” 

That  agrees  with  the  feeling  of  a  great  majority 
of  our  New  York  people  who  have  ever  given  any 
real  thought  to  it,  or  who  are  not  tied  up  in  some 
way  with  the  Education  Department.  There  seems 
to  have  grown  up  among  our  professional  educators 
the  idea  that  their  plans  are  sacrosanct;  that  is, 
“peculiarly  and  exceedingly  sacred;  pre-eminent  for 
sanctity,”  and  therefore  not  to  he  profaned  by  com¬ 
mon  hands!  Thus  the  thousands  of  sensible  par¬ 
ents  who  realize  that  their  children  are  not  being 
trained  as  they  should  be  are  regarded  as  heretics — 
fit  for  the  punishment  usually  meted  out  to  them. 
It  happens  that  in  this  State  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  is  the  pioneer  organization  in 
the  demand  for  more  practical  education,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  so  roundly  abused. 

* 

S  is  usual,  whenever  we  speak  of  the  damage 
which  robins  do  to  cherries  during  the  season 
we  hear  from  the  friends  of  thieving  birds.  They 
suggest  a  number  of  plans  for  protecting  small  fruits 
— the  most  common  being  planting  mulberry  trees. 
It  is  reported  that  the  robins  prefer  the  mulberries 
and  will  eat  so  many  of  them  that  they  have  no  ap¬ 
petite  left  for  strawberries  and  cherries.  One  of 
our  people  tells  of  meeting  a  fruit  grower  who  said 
he  had  no  trouble  with  robins.  On  being  asked 
how  he  escaped : 

He  looked  up  and  smiled  and  said,  “I  made  a  com¬ 
promise  with  the  birds  several  years  ago  by  setting 
out  some  mulberry  trees,  and  the  birds  are  so  much 
fonder  of  the  sweet  mulberries  that  they  don’t  bother 
the  other  berries.” 

Granting  that  to  be  true  some  of  us  hardly  care 
to  wait  8  or  10  years  for  this  form  of  immunity. 
What  we  want  is  something  that  will  hold  up  birds 
or  induce  them  to  quit  this  year. 

❖ 

HERE  are  several  million  people  who  have  heard 
the  word  “radium,”  and  have  come  to  associate 
it  with  all  sorts  of  miraculous  cures.  Usually  when 
some  “quack”  wants  to  extract  money  from  some 
person  who  imagines  he  is  an  invalid  he  invents 
some  new  medicine  and  marks  radium  on  the  pack¬ 
age.  That  is  usually  enough.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  has  found  that  only  5  per  cent  of 
these  medicines  contain  enough  radium  to  give  them 
any  value. 


One  of  the  samples  examined  consisted  of  a  short 
glass  rod  coated  on  one  end  with  a  yellow  substance 
and  enclosed  in  a  glass  bulb.  The  bulb  is  designed  to 
be  hung  over  the  bed  and  according  to  the  claims  of 
the  inventor  causes  dispersion  of  “all  thoughts  and 
worry  and  troubles  and  brings  contentment,  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  body  comfort  that  soon  results  in  peaceful, 
restful  sleep.” 

We  understand  that  numbers  of  these  things  are 
actually  sold  in  the  full  belief  that  they  will  induce 
a  regular  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep.  What  can  you  ever 
do  for  people  who  believe  such  statements? 

* 

IT  is  said  that  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman  see 
sides  of  life  that  are  seldom  revealed  to  other 
men.  Many  editors  may  'be  included  in  this  privi¬ 
leged  class,  and  from  the  first  page  article  this 
week  it  seems  that  auctioneers  have  standing  room. 
There  is  something  very  pathetic  about  some  of 
these  public  sales,  -where  a  home  and  its  furnishings 
are  turned  over  to  strangers.  Many  of  the  articles 
have  no  great  intrinsic  value,  yet  they  were  part  of 
that  network  of  sentiment  which  for  years  held  a 
home  together.  David  Grayson,  in  one  of  his 
sketches,  imagines  an  auctioneer,  after  disposing 
of  the  household  goods,  offering  the  family  pride — 
with  no  takers!  One  could  hardly  conclude  that  the 
average  auctioneer,  cracking  his  jokes  and  praising 
his  goods,  would  betray  much  sentiment  over  his 
business.  Yet.  the  one  who  tells  us  about  it  on  the 
first  page  looks  behind  the  scenes  and  hunts  for 
the  motive  and  meaning  of  this  transfer  of  prop¬ 
erty.  And  he  finds  most  of  it  traces  down  to  the 
inability  to  say  “no.”  or  at  least  to  say  it  so  that 
it  will  not  possibly  mean  “yes.”  You  see  one  man 
says  that  if  his  wise  wife  had  lived  he  would  not 
have  been  sold  out.  One  woman  knows  that  if  her 
husband  had  not  died  her  home  would  have  been 
saved.  The  wisest  man  was  he  -who  looked  ahead, 
saw  the  outcome  and  made  sure  of  a  living  for  him¬ 
self  and  wife  in  time.  “No”  is  a  pretty  small  word, 
but  in  many  cases  it  has  stopped  the  flood  which 
sweeps  on  to  the  poorhouse.  It  is  a  hard  word  to 
say,  at  times,  for  jrouth  does  not  know  its  meaning, 
but  in  thousands  of  cases  it  is  the  sheet  anchor 
which  holds  the  home  tight  on  its  foundations.  We 
have  known  young  people  to  complain  bitterly  be¬ 
cause  father  said  “no.”  He  was  right.  Transfer 
the  letters  and  you  will  find  he  was  “on.” 

* 

SOME  of  our  New  York  farmers  do  not  quite 
understand  the  terms  on  which  small  evergreen 
trees  are  sent  by  the  State  for  reforesting.  The 
object  in  sending  these  little  trees  at  a  low  price  is 
to  encourage  country  people  to  reforest  waste  places 
• — that  is,  plant  and  care  for  these  'little  trees  and 
give  them  a  good  start.  The  benefit  from  such  work 
is  mutual.  The  farmers  improve  the  value  of  waste 
land  and  develop  a  valuable  asset  for  their  own  old 
age  or  for  their  children.  The  State  increases  the 
value  of  its  taxable  land,  helps  preserve  its  water 
supply  by  an  increase  of  forest  land  and  provides 
a  future  lumber  supply.  Some  farmers  seem  to  think 
that  these  little  trees  are  not  their  own — that  they 
must  return  some  or  all  of  them.  That  is  not  so. 
The  trees  become  their  own  property.  The  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Conservation  Commission  makes  this 
very  clear  as  follows : 

Anyone  who  wants  trees  for  reforestation  purposes 
can  obtain  them  from  the  Conservation  Commission  at 
a  price  of  $2  per  thousand  for  seedlings,  or  $4  per 
thousand  for  transplants  f.o.b.  nurseries.  When  they 
buy  these  trees  'they  'become  their  own  property  just 
as  much  as  though  they  bought  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
from  some  seed  house  and  planted  them  on  their  own 
land.  All  that  the  State  is  trying  to  do  is  to.  get 
timber  growing  for  commercial  uses  on  the  non-agricul- 
tural  lands.  The  State  does  not  undertake  to  supply 
shade  trees  or  ornamental  trees  and  does  not  accept  an 
order  for  less  than  one  thousand  trees,  or  sufficient  to 
reforest  one  acre. 

That  ought  to  be  clear  enough  for  anyone.  When 
you  buy  these  little  trees  they  are  yours.  You  are 
under  no  further  obligation  except  to  give  them 
reasonable  care — and  it  is  to  your  own  interest  to 
do  that.  A  few  dollars  invested  in  buying  and 
caring  for  these  little  trees  will  twine  more  blessings 
around  your  memory  than  any  monument  your 
friends  can  ever  put  up. 

* 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  stated  that  one  of 
the  best  things  that  could  happen  to  this  country 
would  be  the  breaking  up  of  the  big  cities  and  an 
increase  of  population  in  the  villages  and  smaller 
cities.  As  cities  grow  too  large  they  get  away  from 
self-control,  and  simply  become  breeding  and  hid¬ 
ing  places  for  criminals  and  evil  habits.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  crowd  wealth  and  political  power  into  the 
great  cities.  The  country  would  be  safer  and  men 
and  women  happier  and  more  independent  if  the 
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('country  villages  could  be  built  up.  Most  people 
do  not  realize  that  this  is  being  done,  but  a  new 
book  by  Dr.  Luther  Fry  shows  that  the  rate  of 
growth  in  village  life  has  been  much  more  rapid 
than  that  of  either  cities  or  farms.  You  remember 
how  after  the  last  census  there  was  complaint  from 
most  of  the  big  towns  that  the  enumeration  had  not 
been  fair.  They  all  expected  a  great  gain,  but  they 
did  not  consider,  if  they  knew,  the  great  numbers 
of  people  who  are  leaving  the  cities  for  the  farms 
and  villages.  There  are  a  good  many  reasons  for 
this  migration,  but  chief  among  them  as  the  belief 
that  the  avex-age  man  can  give  his  family  a  cleaner, 
happier  and  more  satisfactory  life  on  a  farm  or  in 
a  country  village.  There  seems  to  be  no  question 
that  this  migration  is  going  on.  The  village  is  gain¬ 
ing  both  from  the  city  and  from  the  farm.  It  is 
too  early  yet  to  say  whether  these  new  villages  will 
identify  themselves  with  country  rather  than  with 
the  big  town,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  move¬ 
ment  now  going  on,  and  it  is  sure  to  gi*ow. 

* 

IT  is  x'epoi'ted  that  the  canners  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  are  in  trouble — having  been 
unable  to  dispose  of  their  last  year’s  pack  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  goods  on  hand  are  mostly  tomatoes, 
and  it  is  said  many  canneries  will  not.  open  this  sea¬ 
son.  There  has  been  over-production  and  a  lack 
of  organization  for  selling  goods.  There  have  also 
been  heavy  imports  from  Italy  where  it  is  said 
laborers  are  paid  40  cents  a  day  for  14  hours,  while 
a  cannei-y  worker  here  receives  36  cents  an  hour.  It 
costs  moi-e  to  transport  a  case  of  canned  tomatoes 
to  New  York  than  to  carry  such  a  case  from  Italy 
by  steamer.  The  situation  on  the  Eastern  Shore  is 
bad,  though  as  usual  many  growers  seem  to  believe 
that  these  hard  luck  stories  are  part  of  propaganda 
to  obtain  goods  at  low  pi’ices.  We  might  as  well 
face  this  hard  situation.  In  theory  there  ought  to 
be  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  canned  to¬ 
matoes,  but  the  facts  are  that  the  people  are  not 
eating  them  as  formerly.  One  reason  is  that  fresh 
tomatoes  are  now  in  the  max-ket  continuously.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  they  come  from  Texas,  Mexico,  South 
America  and  even  from  South  Africa.  Then  they 
follow  from  California  and  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
The  fruit  can  be  picked  green  and  colored  and  part¬ 
ly  ripened  by  chemical  processes,  so  that  our  great 
markets  are  fully  supplied  at  all  times.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  part  at  least  of  the  vitamins  in  to¬ 
matoes  are  destroyed  in  cooking — hence  a  gi’eater 
demand  for  the  fresh  fruit.  Such  things  are  operat¬ 
ing  in  all  our  markets,  and  as  the  corners  of  the 
earth  ai’e  being  drawn  upon  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  fresh  goods  are  demanded.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  on  a  street  market  tomatoes  sold  for  25  cents  a 
16-quart,  basket.  We  would  see  women  pass  by  this 
fine  fresh  fruit  and  pay  15  cents  for  a  can  of  to¬ 
matoes  at  the  grocery  store.  It  would  hardly  be 
possible  for  that  to  happen  now. 


Brevities 

Wiiat  would  you  think  of  a  commission  man  named 
Stealey  and  his  partner  Ketchum? 

A  court  lias  just  decided  that  a  court  summons  de¬ 
livered  by  radio  is  legal.  It  was  simply  talked  into 
the  air. 

Now  the  wise  men  are  proving  that  hens  do  not 
need  grit.  They  cannot  prove  the  same  thing  about 
men. 

Jack  rabbits !  Kit  Carson  County,  Col.,  has  less 
than  9,000  population,  yet  it  paid  a  bounty  of  five  cents 
each  on  263,525  rabbits.  “Still  there’s  more  to  fol¬ 
low  !”  We  do  not  want  them  at  this  end  of  the 
country. 

Tuts  is  sent  out  by  the  Lititz  (Pa.)  Express: 

“The  man  who  once  most  wisely  said, 

Be  sure  you’re  right,  then  go  ahead ; 

Might  have  added  this,  to  wit : 

Be  sure  you’re  wrong  before  you  quit.” 

The  story  is  told  of  a  “leading  citizen”  who  went 
around  with  a  petition  for  his  neighbors  to  sign.  As 
he  read  it  his  petition  was  quite  innocent — it  pledged 
the  signer  to  work  for  a  well-known  reform.  About 
90  per  cent  signed  it  without  reading.  Later  they 
found  they  bad  signed  a  request  for  the  sheriff  to 
give  them  each  10  lashes  on  the  'bare  back !  Some 
practical  joker  had  fooled  them.  It  simply  shows  how 
easily  one  can  obtain  names  to  a  petition,  and  how 
worthless  such  papers  usually  are  as  a  true  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion. 

It  is  reported  that  the  express  companies  will  cut  off 
what  is  known  as  free  storage.  This  means  holding 
express  packages  or  baggage  for  a  year  or  more,  free  of 
charge.  This  privilege  has  been  abused.  In  some 
cases  people  hire  furnished  flats  with  only  enough  of 
their  own  goods  to  fill  a  couple  of  trunks  or  boxes. 
They  go  on  some  long  trip,  give  up  their  flat,  put  their 
goods  in  trunks  and  ship  them  to  themselves  “to  be 
called  for.”  The  express  companies  have  been  holding 
such  goods  free  of  charge  but  hereafter  storage  will 
be  charged  or  the  packages  will  be  sold.  The  world 
seems  to  be  full  of  schemes  for  dodging  payment  of 
dues  for  service. 
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Farm  Control  for  Farm  Associations 

Is  it  true  that  the  League  delegation  in  the  Committee 
of  Eleven  agreed  to  the  provision  so  long  advocated  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that  the  control  of  the  proposed  dairy 
association  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  members? 
New  Jersey.  H.  H. 

THE  spokesman  of  the  League  delegation  read 
from  liis  prepared  plan  to  the  Milk  Committee 
of  Eleven  on  May  5,  that: 

“The  association  should  at  all  times  be  under  the 
control  of  its  members.” 

That  expresses  our  position  exactly,  but  10  years 
ago  this  spokesman  and  his  associates  said  that 
farmers  could  not  be  trusted  to  control  their  own 
association  or  to  deliver  clean  unadulterated  milk. 
When  we  insisted  on  the  principle  that  he  now 
adopts,  his  answer  was  that  we  were  soreheads 
wanting  our  own  way  about  everything,  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.  was  an  enemy  of  co-operation.  In  support 
of  his  policy,  five  years  ago,  he  organized  the  pool 
with  only  24  members,  and  by  a  legal  ruse  made  all 
producers  non-members  bound  to  .the  pool  in  an 
iron-bound  contract  that  would  never  have  been 
signed,  if  the  truth  were  known.  When  dairymen 
learned  of  their  position  and  demanded  a  change 
he  rushed  to  the  Legislature  and  secured  a  revision 
of  the  -law  that  has  made  official  control  secure  ever 
since.  However,  the  League  management  is  sen¬ 
sitive  about  “old  sores,”  and  we  refer  to  the  past 
only  for  its  bearing  on  the  present  and  future. 

This  principle  of  farm  control  comprehends  all 
other  functions  of  both  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  therefore  the  most  important.  Given 
this  power  dairymen  can  have  any  kind  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  they  want,  and  change  it  and  its  policies 
to  suit  themselves.  It  is  well,  therefore,  even  now 
to  agree  -on  this  all  important  fundamental  principle, 
but  unfortunately  the  agreement  yet  extends  only 
to  the  verbal  expression  of  the  principle.  In  the 
practical  application  of  it  we  are  as  far  from  the 
ideal  as  ever.  The  practice  and  formula  follow  the 
old  theory,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  precept. 

This  spokesman  demands  a  centralized  control 
of  the  association — an  autocracy  in  fact;  we  desire 
a  decentralized  control — democracy  or  co-operation. 
In  dairy  organization  both  agree  that  local  associa¬ 
tions  of  dairy  farmers  are  necessary,  and  that  a 
central  marketing  agency  is  also  essential.  The 
architect  of  the  pool,  however,  begins  at  the  top 
and  creates  the  central  body  first,  and  makes  the 
local  associations  a  creature  of  the  centralized 
power;  we  would  begin  at  the  bottom,  having  local 
dairymen  organize  their  local  associations  first,  and 
then  create  the  central  association,  making  it  their 
creature  and  their  servant.  He  takes  all  the 
power  and  ownership  and  management  and  respon¬ 
sibility  away  from  the  farmers;  we  would  clothe 
them  with  all  these  powers  and  privileges  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  He  would  give  them  no  functions  in 
the  business  except  to  work  and  make  milk;  we 
would"  make  them  the  real  power  in  the  business, 
and  give  them  opportunity  to  develop  business  ex¬ 
perience  and  leadership.  This  spokesman  would 
keep  a  control  of  the  purse-strings;  we  would  have 
farmers  control  their  own  -money.  He  would  fix  the 
the  official  salaries  and  expenses  for  all ;  we  would 
have  farmers  fix  the  salaries  and  limit  the  expenses 
for  all.  The  League  delegation  would  control  the 
millions  in  capital  funds,  buildings,  buying  and 
selling  plants  and  business  and  mortgages,  and  not 
even  making  an  accounting  of  the  transaction ;  we 
would  limit  such  powers  and  define  the  authority 
of  officials,  and  then  require  a  definite  specific  ac¬ 
counting  for  each  separate  transaction. 

This  leader  elects  one-third  of  his  directors  each 
year  for  a  three-year  term  so  that  he  could  hold  a 
majority  vote  of  the  board  even  if  the  new  directors 
were  all  opposed  to  his  policies;  we  would  elect  all 
trustees  every  year  to  make  the  board  immediately 
responsive  to  farmers’  will.  He  puts  only  one  name 
on  a  ticket,  and  leaves  each  member  free  to  vote 
for  a  candidate  of  his  own,  well  knowing  the  futility 
of  such  scattering  opposition ;  we  would  have  a  bal¬ 
lot  with  two  or  more  candidates  and  give  all 
policies  a  fair  chance.  The  architect  of  the  pool 
would  have  a  complicated  organization  that  required 
a  battery  of  lawyers  to  operate;  we  would  have  a 
simple  association  that  farmers  could  operate  them¬ 
selves.  He  would  give  farmers  a  pretense  of  con¬ 
trol,  but  safely  holding  the  power  in  his  own  hands; 
we  would  put  the  means  of  full  and  complete  con¬ 
trol  in  the  hands  of  dairy  farmers  with  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  free  publicity  to  make  the  control  in¬ 
telligent  and  effective.  The  League  delegation  in¬ 
sists  on  a  centralized  association  which  makes  con¬ 
trol  iby  members  impossible.  A  centralized  associa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  co-operative  any  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tralized  government  of  the  State  can  be  democratic. 


The  principles  are  directly  antagonistic.  Farmers 
have  no  way  to  control  a  centralized  association  and 
the  pi-omoters  know  it. 

President  Coolidge  recently  said :  “No  plan  of 
centralization  has  ever  been  adopted  which  did 
not  result  in  bureaucracy,  tyranny,  inflexibility,  re¬ 
action  and  decline.” 


What  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  Stands  For 

[The  American  Agriculturist  is  evidently  trying  to 
kill  off  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  The 
method  employed  is  characteristic.  Since  it  cannot 
prove  any  serious  charges  against  the  society  the  plan 
evidently  is  to  keep  on  making  insinuations  and  vague 
statements  about  some  visionary  dangers  which  never 
existed.  The  result  of  such  a  campaign  will  be  to 
strengthen  the  society  rather  than  weaken  it.  Mr.  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  society,  makes  the 
following  good-tempered  statement:] 

The  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  already  has 
established  a  gigantic  accomplishment.  This  society 
was  the  deciding  factor  which  stayed  the  hands  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  in  their 
determination  to  force  the  consolidation  of  every  com¬ 
mon  school  district  in  the  State.  The  R.  S.  I.  S.  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  the  forces  of  compulsory  consolidation  at 
every  turn  and  was  -largely  instrumental  in  defeating 
the  enactment  of  their  -scheme.  The  fact  is  noteworthy 
that  the  society  was  born  out  of  the  State-wide  pro¬ 
test  which  arose  against  this  conspiracy  to  rob  country 
people  of  the  local  control  .they  are  now  exercising  over 
their  schools. 

.  Self-preservation  is  the  foundation  upon  which  life 
itself  rests.  Our  forebears  thought  very  little  about 
the  interior  decorations  of  their  cabins  while  they  were 
busy  dodging  the  tomahawks  of  the  enemy.  After  the 
same  manner  of  reasoning,  this  society  is  concerned 
first  of.  all  in  establishing  the  right  of  country  people 
to  retain  control  of  the  convenient  school  near  their 
homes,  rather  than  being  forced  to  surrender  the  con¬ 
trol  of  their  school  to  a  village  board  of  education. 
Organized  rural  school  patrons  will  do  their  full  duty 
in  the  matter  of  providing  needed  improvements  in 
school  buildings  and  equipment  as  soon  as  they  beat 
the  vicious  discriminations  which  are  practiced  against 
country  schools.  The  fact  that  school  districts  were 
permitted  to  elect  trustees  on  -May  4  is  evidence  of  the 
accomplishment  of  this  society.  The  society  has  not 
conducted  a  destructive  campaign  against  any  farm 
organization.  If  a  blind  friend  should  pound  his  finger, 
is  it  destructive  to  suggest  a  remedy?  The  society  has 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  membership  of  farm 
organizations.  The  leadership  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
under  Mr.  Enos  Lee  and  the  leadership  of  the  Grange 
under  Master  S.  L.  Strivings  were  attempting  to  put 
something  over  against  the  overwhelming  wishes  of 
their  constituents.  The  society  merely  presented  the 
facts,  and  there  are  numerous  evidences  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  is  grateful  for  this  service. 

The  American  Agriculturist  appears  deeply  concerned 
about  the  finances  of  the  society.  The  following  state¬ 
ment  appears  editorially :  “This  money  and  other  funds 
collected  by  the  association  have  been  used  to  pay  the 
salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  leaders  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  go  up  and  down  the  State  under  the  guise 
of  preserving  the  little  red  schoolhouse.”  Now  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  officers,  past  and  present, 
have  expended  a  sum  in  excess  of  $3,000  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  and  that  not  one  dollar  of  salary  has  ever 
been  paid  any  officer.  No  funds  of  the  society  have 
been  used  to  pay  salaries.  And  the  officers  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  are  not  self-appointing  nor  do  they  have  power 
to  vote  salaries  for  themselves. 

When  it  became  apparent,  after  two  years  of  strug¬ 
gle,  that  farm  people  had  decisively  defeated  the 
Downing-Porter  •'bill  the  consolidation  group  cast  about 
for  other  means  by  which  they  could  accomplish  then- 
purpose.  They  discovered  that  Article  6-B  of  the 
Education  Law  already  provided  a  fair  substitute  for 
the  Downing-Porter  bill.  They  saw  that  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  commissioner  the  average  village  could 
easily  vote  to  compel  the  consolidation  of  10  surround¬ 
ing  country  districts.  About  all  that  was  needed  was 
some  lubricant  in  the  form  of  State  aid  to  induce  the 
villages  to  take  up  the  cudgel.  One  of  the  four  Cole 
bills  constituted  the  remedy.  The  Cole  'bill  offers  what 
amounts  to  a  bribe  to  any  village  which  will  vote 
forcibly  to  consolidate  the  surrounding  country  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  consolidation  group  absolutely  refused  to 
amend  the  law  to  permit  each  district  to  vote  in- 
divdually. 

The  ridiculous  insinuation  is  advanced  that  the  so¬ 
ciety  lias  been  opposing  increased  State  aid  for  coun¬ 
try  schools.  That  insinuation  is  exactly  contrary  to 
the  facts.  The  society  has  always  commended  the  in¬ 
creased  State  aid  granted  to  the  poorer  country  dis¬ 
tricts  under  one  of  the  Cole  bills.  Our  only  criticism 
of  that  bill  was  that  country  districts  were  discrim¬ 
inated  against  in  that  most  of  them  were  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  enough  money.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one- 
eiglith  of  the  teachers  are  employed  in  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  such  districts  were  to  receive  only  about  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  the  increased  State  aid  under  the  origi- 
nol  Cole  bill.  One-teacher  districts  having  assessed 
valuations  in  excess  of  $60,000  were  to  receive  no  addi¬ 
tional  aid.  And  it  was  further  pointed  out  that  out  of 
the  equalization  fund  of  four  million  dollars  not  one 
dollar  would  be  available  toward  equalizing  country 
school  taxes.  The  society  made  personal  representa¬ 
tions  before  the  Legislature  that  country  Schools  were 
being  grossly  discriminated  against.  As  a  direct  result 
of  the  protest  of  this  society  Senator  Cole  amended  his 
bill  to  allow  $50  additional  aid  to  each  one-teacher  dis¬ 
trict  in  'the  State.  The  equalization  feature  of  the 
Cole  bill  became  law  unamended  so  that  any  district 
which  employs  'less  than  five  teachers  will  be  denied 
apportionments  from  that  fund.  The  writer  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  district  employing  five  teachers  which 
will  receive  approximately  double  the  State  aid  that 
will  be  apportioned  a  nearby  district  which  employs 
four  teachers.  Five  teachers  must  be  employed  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  the  money.  And  country  people  must  be  in¬ 
duced  to  establish  large  consolidated  districts  in  order 
to  employ  five  teachers.  It  is  pro-posed  to  carry  this 
plan  much  further.  Senator  Cole  introduced  a  bill 
near  the  end  of  the  last  legislative  session  which 
provides,  in  effect,  that  by  the  year  1030  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  fund  be  augmented  to  nearly  forty  million  dollars 
a  year  and  that  no  district  employing  less  than  five 
teachers  be  permitted  to  receive  a  dollar  out  of  this 
fund. 

Organized  rural  school  patrons  are  going  out  after 


justice  because  it  is  only  too  apparent  that  justice  will 
not  come  without  effort.  Discriminations  against  coun¬ 
try  schools  must  cease.  The  principles  of  the  Thayer- 
Joiner  bills  must  be  enacted  into  law  in  order  that 
the  individual  country  district  may  be  permitted  to  de¬ 
cide  the  question  of  consolidation  for  itself  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Department 
of  Education  and  of  the  village.  A  handful  of  legisla¬ 
tive  leaders  backed  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
a  coterie  of  officials  and  the  Home  Bureau  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  the  defeat  of  these  “home  rule” 
school  bills  before  the  last  Legislature.  Former  Sen¬ 
ator  E.  E.  Cole,  who  has  since  become  counsel  to  the 
Education  Department,  and  Assemblyman  Irving  F. 
Rice  were  the  worst  opponents  of  these  bills. 

The  above  facts  are  supplied  without  hesitancy  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rural  school  patrons  of  the  State. 
The  matter  now  rests  very  largely  in  the  hands  of 
rural  people,  and  is  subject  to  their  determination  un¬ 
til  the  close  of  election  day.  See  to  it  that  your  future 
Senator  and  Assemblyman  become  publicly  pledged  in 
support  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Thayer-Joiner 
“home  rule”  bills.  p.  boyd  bevendorf. 


A  Fruit  Grower’s  Philosophy 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  apple  buyers 
usually  make  their  appearance,  but  thus  far  very  few 
have  been  around,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a 
tacit  understanding  among  that  fraternity,  if  not  an 
actual  organized  movement  on  their  part,  to  resort  to 
tactics  which  would  tend  to  dispose  the  grower  to  sell 
his  fruit  at  a  low  price.  While  Federal  and  other 
dependable  statistics  estimate  the  crop  as  somewhat 
larger  than  last  year,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  not  a 
great  one.  And.  when  we  come  to  discuss  it  on  a  basis 
of  A  grade  fruit,  we  are  going  to  find  it  something 
less  than  an  average.  At  any  rate  the  crop  will  not 
be  greater  than  this  country  alone  should  be  able  to 
absorb  at  a  price  that  ought  to  compensate  the  grower 
fairly  for  his  labor  and  risk.  Yet  if  great  care  is  not 
exercised  many  are  going  to  be  stampeded  into  selling 
at  prices  permitting  of  little  or  no  profit.  Others  will 
be  so  perfectly  “at  sea”  in  regard  to  the  matter,  that 
they  will  simply  rush  the  crop  into  cold  storage  to 
await  a  late  Winter  or  Spring  market.  And  when  high 
storage  charges  are  added  to  the  already  high  cost  of 
producing  a  barrel  of  good  apples,  the  result  is  often 
most  disastrous.  This  was  not  only  true  in  1919,  when 
the  losses  which  many  had  to  suffer  were  hardly  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  profits  of  the  two  previous  years — possi¬ 
bly  the  two  best  years  in  the  history  of  apple  produc¬ 
tion  ! 

What  are  we  to  do?  What  is  the  remedy?  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  thought  when  one  thinks  of  the  many 
years  he  has  faithfully  sprayed,  fertilized,  cultivated 
and  generally  cared  for  his  trees.  He  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  a  great  deal  of  labor  upon 
them.  For  many  years  during  the  growing  period  there 
was  no  income  whatsoever.  And  now  to  send  to  mar- 
ket  a  'barrel  of  splendid  apples,  and  upon  receiving  liis 
check  find  that  he  has  got  no  more  for  them  than  he 
got  for  the  inferior  stuff  which  he  shook  from  the 
trees  and  sent  to  the  cider  mill!  Surely  this  is  far 
from  being  a  pleasant  thought.  But  what  is  he  going 
to  do  about  it?  An  easy  question  to  ask,  but  a  very 
very  difficult  one  to  answer — though  on  paper  that  is 
easy,  too.  If  the  fruit  grower  ran  his  business  on 
business  principles,  same  as  the  other  fellow,  he  would 
simply  say,  “That  barrel  of  apples  cost  me  so  much, 
and  in  order  to  make  a  decent  profit,  I  must  get  so 
much  for  it.  Now,  Mr.  Buyer,  will  you  take  it  or  leave 
it!  You  have  got  to  do  one  or  the  other.”  Does  Mr. 
Buyer  buy?  Not  by  any  means.  He  goes  over  to 
Neighbor  Jones,  and  friend  Jones  last  year  made 
such  an  efficient  job  of  spraying  that  he  finds  he  can 
get  along  with  one  less  this  year,  and  he  also  that 
year  applied  so  much  nitrate  of  soda  and  bonemeal 
that  he  found  it  unnecessary  to  use  any  commercial 
fertilizer  this.  He  can  easily  beat  Smith’s  figure  by 
25c  per  barrel  on  the  A  grade.  Only  he  does  not  sell 
either  because  friend  Brown  pares  -the  price  by  35c. 
And.  so  it  goes,  and  so  goes  the  satisfaction  and  joy 
of  living.  For  the  real,  everyday,  dirt  farmer  must 
wrest  financial,  success  from  his  ’business,  for  he  can¬ 
not  live  by  gazing  upon  beautiful  sunrises  and  sunsets, 
or  by  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  his  orchard  at  blossom 
time.  And  yet  that  is  just  what  he  will  have  to  do 
unless  Smith,  Jones  and  Brown  combine  like  other 
business  men,  and  put  living  prices  upon  that  barrel  of 
apples  and  stick  to  it. 

Some  believe  that  the  millennium  will  come  before 
that.  I  do  not.  I  will  admit,  however,  that  the  time 
has  not  arrived  yet,  but  it  is  bound  to  come  and  come 
quickly — else  the  whole  ’bottom  is  going  to  drop  out 
of  agriculture.  “Let  ’er  drop!”  I  hear  the  carpenter, 
painter  and  plumber  derisively  shout.  But  if  we  do, 
brother,  you’ll  drop,  too.  And  if  I’m  not  very  much 
mistaken,  you’ll  hit  -the  earth  with  a  harder  thud  than 
we,  for  we  happen  to  be  the  plain  basic  course  of  the 
structure  upon  which  you  more  ornamental  stories  are 
founded.  Smith  and  Co.,  however,  will  stand,  or 
rather  require  a  lot  of  education  and  drastic  schooling 
before  those  happy  days  arrive.  'Smith’s  trees  are  far 
apart  and  the  sunlight  and  breezes  play  at  hide-and- 
seek  among  the  branches,  and  consequently  they  pro¬ 
duce  but  a  thousand  barrels — but  oh,  what  apples ! 
Brown’s  picking  bill  was  enormous,  for  he  had  5,000 
barrels.  This  is  the  reef  upon  which  the  company  ship 
is  bound  to  'be  wrecked  many  a  time  until  a  competent 
pilot  is  taken  aboard  who  can  avoid  the  treacherous 
reefs  and  shoals  and  bring  it  safely  into  the  port  of 
organization. 

And  here  is  a  delicate  problem  for  adjudication : 
Smith’s  1,000  barrels  of  fine-grown  McIntosh  and 
other  high-grade  varieties  are  worth  a  mint  to  the  fruit 
industry  in  giving  a  most  practical  advertisement  of 
the  deliciousness  of  our  apples,  while  the  inferior  fruit 
from  Brown’s  big  crop  disgust  the  buyer  and  turn 
him  into  a  patron  of  the  western  box  fruit.  And  so 
oddly  is  the  human  mind  constituted  that  no  amount 
of  argument,  supplemented  with  a  pair  of  Sam  Weller 
spectacles,  could  make  Brown  see  that  his  fruit  is 
inferior  to  Smith’s  and  that  'Smith  should  receive  vast¬ 
ly  more  for  his  finer  product.  A  third  person,  only, 
is  a  fit  judge  in  these  cases.  And  how  long  will  it  be 
before  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  that  judge’s  decision? 
The  western  growers  attained  that  point  long  ago,  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  their  apples  have  displaced  ours 
in  the  New  York  markets  of  fancy  fruit.  These  points 
upon  which  I  have  barely  touched  constitute  the  salient 
problems  which  we  are  bound  to  solve  if  our  orchards 
and  fruit  farms  are  to  be  paying  investments  in  the 
years  to  come.  Otherwise  the  sooner  we  give  up  and 
leave  the  field  entirely  to  our  brothers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  better  we  will  be  off.  harvey  losee. 
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phenol  solution  or  the  cresolis  solution 
mentioned  above  or  in  a  1  to  1,000  solu¬ 
tion  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

These  precautions  are  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  the  germs  on  the  clothes 
being  carried  to  the  mouth  of  one  han¬ 
dling  the  clothes  or  indirectly  to  the 
mouths  of  others. 


Walking  Together 


“Dear  love,”  he  said,  that  morning  long 
ago, 

“Where  life  may  lead  the  wisest  cannot 
know, 

Or  through  what  changing  weather. 

If  I  could  choose,  no  cloud  should  dim 
tli6 

She  smiled.  ’“What  matter  where  the 
road  may  lie, 

So  we  two  walk  together?” 

“Dear  heart,”  he  said,  when  they  had 
journeyed  far, 

And  the  calm  radiance  of  the  evening 


star 

Above  the  hills  was  shining, 

“The  road  was  rough,  and  life,  the  mas¬ 
ter,  taught 

Lessons  with  bitter  wisdom  sometimes 
fraught 

Beyond  our  hearts’  divining. 

“Yet  good  has  sometimes  come  from  seem¬ 


ing  ill* 

And  love  unchanging  leads  us  safely 
still 

Through  storms  and  sunny  weather. 
She  smiled.  “What  matter  though  the 
roads  were  rough, 

The  lesson  hitter?  This  was  joy  enough, 
That  we  have  walked  together.” 

— Emily  Huntington  Miller. 


* 

Red  currants  are  one  of  the  easiest 
fruits  to  make  into  jelly,  and  few  other 
fruit  jellies  are  so  popular.  Our  tested 
recipe  is  as  follows:  Wash  the  currants 
clean ;  do  not  pick  from  stems.  Put  in 
the  preserving  kettle,  with  no  water  ex¬ 
cept  that  adhering  to  them.  As  they 
heat  mash  -with  a  silver  spoon.  Boil  a 
very  short  time,  only  until  juice  flows 
freely.  Dip  the  fruit  and  juice  into  a 
jelly  bag,  and  allow  it  to  drip  until  the 
juice  is  extracted,  but  do  not  squeeze, 
as  this  makes  cloudy  jelly.  It  may  drip 
overnight  if  desired.  Measure,  and  for 
each  pint  of  juice  allow  one  pound  of 
sugar.  Put  the  sugar  in  a  flat  pan,  and 
allow  it  to  heat  in  the  oven.  Put  the 
juice  over  the  fire,  and  allow  it  to  boil 
rapidly  for  five  minutes,  then  add  the 
hot  sugar,  stir  wTell  until  it  is  dissolved, 
then  let  it  'boil  rapidly  for  one  minute 
longer.  Skim  off  any  scum  that  arises, 
and  put  in  heated  glasses. 

* 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1497,  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
entitled  “Methods  and  Equipment  for 
Home  Laundering.”  It  will  he  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  housewife’s  library,  giv¬ 
ing  excellent  suggestions  and  advice  on 
arrangement,  and  equipment  for  the 
laundry,  methods  and  tools.  Regarding 
clothes  and  linen  used  by  a  person  suf¬ 
fering  from  any  contagious  disease  the 
advice  is,  first  to  keep  apart  from  other 
clothes,  and  to  wash  separately.  Sepa¬ 
rate  bags  or  other  containers  that  can 
be  destroyed  or  sterilized  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  such  articles.  Infected  cloth¬ 
ing  may  spread  the  disease  directly  to 
the  persons  who  handle  it,  or  indirectly 
through  contact  with  other  articles.  Boil¬ 
ing  is  the  simplest  method  of  sterilizing, 
but  may  injure  some  fabrics,  and  also  set 
stains  and  dirt.  The  following  directions 
for  handling  infected  clothing,  given  in 
this  bulletin,  have  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service : 

Clothes  worn  by  a  person  suffering 
from  or  exposed  to  a  contagious  disease, 
or  bed  linen,  may  be  disinfected  previous 
to  washing  by  immersion  in  one  of  the 
following  solutions  for  one  hour  : 

A  4-per-cent  dilution  of  the  commercial 
solution  formaldehyde  (formalin). 

A  1-per-cent  solution  of  phenol  (pure 
carbolic  acid). 

A  %-per-cent  solution  of  liquor  cresolis 
compositus. 

Infected  clothing  may  also  be  readily 
sterilized  by  immersing  in  boiling  water 
for  10  minutes. 

Woolen  goods  may  be  disinfected  by 
immersing  in  water  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  165  degrees  F.  for  20 
minutes.  If  the  goods  are  then  carefully 
washed  and  dried,  no  undue  shrinkage  of 
the  garments  should  result  and  the  in¬ 
fectious  agents  of  disease  except  those  due 
to  spore-forming  bacteria,  _  such  as  an¬ 
thrax  or  gas  gangrene,  will  have  been 
destroyed.  ,  .  , 

The  person  who  handles  the  infected 
garments  should  wear  some  form  of 

apron  to  protect  the  clothing,  and  this 
apron  should  be  disinfected  immediately 
after  the  soiled  clothes  are  handled.  Also 
the  hands  and  forearms  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  scrubbed  with  soap,  water,  and 

a  naii  brush  for  10  minutes  by  the  clock, 
and  thoroughly  rinsed  in  either  the 


Tennessee  Notes 


June  with  its  wealth  of  roses  has  gone. 
The  rose  bushes  here  have  such  a  ragged- 
taggled  look,  but  one  lias  only  to  close 
her  eyes  and  see  them  as  they  were, 
drooping  beneath  their  burden  of  bloom. 
While  garden,  fruits,  berries,  etc.,  are 
belated,  we  have  been  enjoying  new  ap¬ 
ple  pie,  cherries  galore  and  have  40  jars 
filled  with  cherries,  juice,  butter,  jellies 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


453.  Style  for  Stout 
Figures.  Cut  in 
sizes  38,  40,  42,  44, 
40  and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  38 
requires  4  yds.  of 
36-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


483.  Juniors  Are 
Wearing  Flares.  Cut 
in  sizes  0,  8,  10, 

12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  30  or  40-in. 
material  with  14  yd. 
of  40-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Twenty  cents. 


525.  Slightly  Cir¬ 
cular.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  30.  38, 

40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30 
requires  2%  yds. 
of  36  or  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  40-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Twenty  cents. 


283.  Attractive  De¬ 
sign.  Cut  in  sizes 
10  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
V'  yd.  of  36- in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3  yds. 
of  ribbon.  Twenty 
■cents. 


The  Home  Dressmaker.  Needlework  In¬ 
structor  and  Fashion  Book,  15  cents. 


and  preserves.  If  my  limbs  had  been  as 
usual  and  health  as  of  yore  no  doubt  I 
would  have  more  canned,  but  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  for  what  we  have.  Dewberries  are 
beginning  to  ripen,  and  bow  I  should 
love  to  go  (berrying,  but  that  is  beyond 
•me,  so  will  just  hop  about  until  I  can 
walk.  Our  first  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  etc.,  are  more  delicious  than 
later  ones,  no  doubt  familiarity  breeds 
contempt. 

I  wonder  how  many  fear  snakes?  I 
noticed  one  of  the  White  Plymouth  Rock 
roosters  and  a  bunch  of  hens  looking 
very  interested  over  something  at  the 
corner  of  house.  I  finally  discovered  a 
large  snake,  black  and  yellow  spotted, 
lying  close  to  corner  foundation.  I 
called  Thelma  to  bring  hoe  from  garden. 
She  was  afraid,  and  so  was  I,  but  it 
looked  too  poisonous  to  be  allowed  to  es¬ 
cape.  I  eased  down  off  of  the  porch  and 
made  a  sure  lick  for  middle  part  of  snake, 
and  held  him  firmly  while  she  finished 
him  off — so  there  is  one  less  of  the  de¬ 
testable  things  in  the  world.  Some  sea¬ 
sons  they  are  scarce,  but  I’ve  heard  many 
claim  they  are  very  numerous  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Blowing  vipers  and  copper-heads 
are  two  of  our  most  poisonous  kind,  but 
when  I  see  one  in  the  berry  patch  I 
don’t  stop  to  ask  about  their  pedigree. 
Some  people  recently  were  telling  of_  a 
black  snake  that  sucked  one  of  the  milk 
cows,  and  said  after  snake  was  killed 
that  cow  would  go  to  the  log  and  bawl 
for  snake ! 

Many  days  have  passed  since  this  was 


YOU  may  have  it!  A  keen 
mind  and  a  body  equal  to 
the  demand — the  enthusiasm 
of  desire — the  confidence  to  suc¬ 
ceed — the  stamina  to  carry 
through — that’s  pep.  The 
FOSTER  IDEAL  helps  create 
it  because  it  gives  you  proper 
rest.  The  moment  you  rest 
upon  this  spiral  spring  you  feel 
the  support  that  it  gives  your 
spine — its  freedom  from  sag — 
its  restful  influence  upon  wea¬ 
ried  nerves  and  muscles.  Then 
like  thousands  and  thousands  of 
others  you’ll  say  the  IDEAL 
is  a  wonder  because 

It's  a  Better  Bedspring 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY, 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Spiral  Bedspring  that  Supports  the  Spine 


During  thescorching,  hot,  dry  sum¬ 
mer  months,  when  there  isn’t  even  [ 
a  breeze,  you  need  more  water! 
Your  stock  needs  more  water,  your  gar-  { 
den  and  your  crops  need  more  water — 
everything  needa  more  water  —  and  a 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine  j 
will  give  you  more  water. 

Plenty  of  It.  Nice  and  cool, 
fresh  from  the  well,  all 
pumped  for  you.  The 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm 
Pump  Engine  fits  any 
pump.  No  belts  or  pulley  | 
required.  Three  quarts  of| 
gas  runs  It  12  to  15  hour9. 

Pumps  from  100  to  1000 
gallons  an  hour. 

Write  for  bulletin  410.  It 
tell9  you  how  easy  It  Is  to 
have  plenty  of  fresh  water. 


Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

Engine  Specialist*  Established  1840 
816  NILES  STREET  MADISON.  WIS. 


Cuticura 

Soap'  and 
Ointment 

Koep  the  Scalp 
Clean  and  Healthy 
Promote  Hair  Growth 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 

profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works. 302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  ot  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 • 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
2S4  West  34th  St  New  York  City 


GII-CO  CUBS" WOOF 

rve-NO  OBLIGATION  * 

clean  windows,  paint,  furniture.  (2) 
scatter  mosquitoes  (8)  deodorize  sinks, 
toilets,  barns.  A  nice  clean  odor — Price 
right.  Just  send  today  a  postal  with  your  name  and  ad 
dress.  We  believe  you  will  want  some.  Gilman  products 
have  been  used  thruout  the  country  for  about  80  years. 
The  Francis  D.  Gilman  Co.,  296  Brook  St.,  Dept.  13,  Pawtucket,  R.  L 


LUTCH  holds 

False  Teeth 

tight  in  the  mouth 


Klutch  holds  the  plate  so  snug  it  can’t  rock,  can  t 
drop,  can’t  be  played  with,  and  not  a  seed  can  get 
under  it.  You  can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did 
with  your  own  teeth.  Sold  by  druggists— 50c  a  box. 


Kill  Rats •« 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd.  121  W.  I5tb  Street  New  York 
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You  turn  a  faucet 
— the  rest  is 

Automatic 

^^HEN  the  user  of  a  D-L 
Water  System  turns  a 
faucet,  he  gets  a  strong,  steady 
flow  of  fresh  water.  He  doesn’t 
have  to  think  about  it — he 
doesn’t  worry  about  the  pump 
gettingoutof  order — he  doesn’t 
have  to  adjust  anything.  He 
simply  turns  the  faucet  and 
gets  water. 

This  year-round  depend¬ 
ability  is  the  reason  why  thou- 
sandsof  farmers— and  city  home 
owners,  too  —have  chosen  D-L 
Water  Systems.  Dependability 
that  is  backed  by  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Delco-Light  Company, 
pioneer  builders  of  farm  electric 
plants — by  the  great  resources 
of  General  Motors  Corporation, 
and  by  a  nation-wide  organi¬ 
zation  of  trained  sales  and 
service  representatives. 

D-L  Water  Systems  are 
made  in  a  selection  of  models 
to  fit  any  purpose — on  the  farm 
or  in  the  city— for  deep  wells, 
shallow  wells  or  cisterns — to 
use  with  central  station  current 
or  with  a  farm  electric  plant. 

Write  today  for  complete 
information  about  D-L  Water 
Systems. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dept.  G-101,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 
Dept.  G-101,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your 
complete  catalog  of  D-L  Water  Systems. 


Name 


Address 


City . State 


County 


begun ;  we  are  sweltering  beneath  the 
hot  July  sun  with  now  and  then  a  local 
shower  to  cool  the  air.  Stove  bakes  none 
the  best  on  bottom,  and  this  morning  I 
spoiled  a  nice  batch  of  light  bread  by 
turning  over  before  bread  was  done 
through,  or  at  least,  I  suppose  that  was 
why  the  loaves  fell  flat  through  center. 

Beetles  are  making  short  work  of  the 
beans.  Dewberries  are  rather  scarce  and 
I  have  been  using  one-third  apple  juice 
with  berry  juice  for  jelly,  and  really 
think  it  improves  the  flavor.  I  am  'be¬ 
ginning  to  move  around  very  well  on 
level  ground,  and  as  that  is  scarce  here, 
one  does  not  travel  very  far.  Paul  and 
Thelma  took  in  the  Fourth  of  July  at 
Kingsport ;  heard  the  war  hero  speak, 
Alvin  York,  saw  the  airplanes  and  a  man 
came  down  in  a  parachute  but  they 
seemed  to  be  more  tickled  over  the  slip¬ 
pery  pig,  greased  pole,  etc.,  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  After  all  it’s  the  smiley  things 
of  life  that  make  the  road  shorter  ;  after 
a  while  laughter’s  milestones  will  be  a 
long  way  apart.  Oh  me !  It  seems  'but 
yesterday  those  brown-eyed  boys  and 
girls  were  thronging  about  my  knees ; 
then  tow-headed,  and  mother’s  world 
their  own.  How  swiftly  time  has  fled, 
and  home  like  a  last  year’s  bird  Rest, 
well-nigh  empty.  The  ones  who  remain 
are  preening  themselves  and  looking  out 
with  anxious  eyes,  eager  to  'be  gone,  and 
yet  for  those  who  are  gone,  has  the  world 
given  them  more  of  pleasure  than  of  pain? 
And  yet  we  want  them  to  take  their  part 
in  the  world,  to  meet  the  hardships  fair 
and  square.  No  drones  or  shirkers  want¬ 
ed,  plenty  of  them  and  to  spare.  Still 
the  heartache  of  loneliness  is  there,  and 
when  ill-health  makes  work  impossible, 
and  a  failing  eyesight  debars  us  from 
our  good  comrades,  books,  thoughts  troop 
in  such  rapid  successions  we  fain  some¬ 
times  would  push  them  aside.  I  have 
been  so  busy  ;  it’s  such  a  little  of  things 
worth  while  I’ve  done.  A  retrospect  of 
life  is  not  at  all  gratifying.  While  I’ve 
tried  to  help  the  needy,  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked,  while  I’ve  tried 
to  make  the  little  corner  where  I  live  a 
better  place  to  live  in,  I  seem  to  have 
failed  to  reach  a  plan  where  my  own 
life  is  satisfactory  to  me  or  where  one 
day  has  been  perfect.  MBS.  D.  B.  p. 


In  Currant  Time 

A  pretty  and  delightfully  easy  dessert 
is  made  by  adding  one  cup  of  currants 
and  a  half  cup  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of 
freshly  cooked  rice.  Continue  the  cook¬ 
ing  for  10  minutes,  heap  in  a  glass  dish 
and  serve  with  a  hot  liquid  sauce.  Or 
instead  of  the  rice  try  .tapioca,  adding  a 
bit  of  butter  and  a  meringue ;  the  com¬ 
bination  of  red  and  white,  and  of  sweet 
and  sour,  is  very  enticing.  Good  as  the 
fresh  fruit  is,  we  probably  prize  currants 
most  in  the  form  of  jelly  or  relishes. 
Here  is  an  “old  reliable”  recipe  for 
spiced  currants.  To  three  cups  of  sugar 
add  one  cup  of  vinegar  ;  bring  to  a  boil, 
then  add  two  quarts  of  stemmed  currants 
and  one  cup  of  seeded  raisins,  and  sim¬ 
mer  for  half  an  hour,  skimming  occasion¬ 
ally.  Five  minutes  before  they  are  done 
add  two  teaspoons  of  cinnamon  and  the 
same  of  mixed  spices,  cloves,  mace,  gin¬ 
ger  and  allspice.  Put  up  in  glasses  or 
small  jars. 

And  here  is  a  delicious  preserve  known 
as  orracur :  Five  pounds  stemmed  red 
currants,  juice  and  grated  rind  of  three 
oranges,  1  lb.  chopped  raisins,  5  lbs. 
sugar.  Boil  20  minutes.  Instead  of 
grating  the  oranges  the  peel  may  be 
chopped  fine  and  added  with  a  little 
more  sugar. 

Another  preserve  combines  currants 
with  red  raspberries.  Simmer  IV2  quarts 
of  currants  until  soft ;  then  in  go  one 
pint  or  more  of  red  raspberries  with  two 
cups  of  sugar  (or  more  in  proportion). 
Cook  gently  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
seal  in  sterilized  jars. 

It  is  said  that  currants  pu.t  up  with¬ 
out  cooking  retain  the  flavor  of  fresh 
fruit  and  “have  the  consistency  of  jelly.” 
After  stemming  and  measuring,  they 
should  be  taken  a  few  at  a  time  and 
every  berry  crushed  with  a  silver  fork ; 
then  add  an  equal  amount  of  sugar,  mix 
very  thoroughly,  and  put  up  in  cold  ster¬ 
ilized  jars.  I  am  trying  this  method  for 
the  first  time  this  year  with  wild  straw¬ 
berries,  and  intend  to  experiment  with 
the  currants  also.  What  would  life  be 
without  experiments?  B.  F.  D. 


Sandwich  Fillings 

*  Here  are  three  sandwich  fillings  I  have 
never  seen  in  print.  There  are  no  exact 
measurements,  the  required  foundation  be¬ 
ing  the  savory  and  nutritious  dairy 
cheese :  Celery  and  cheese  ground  through 
the  food  chopper  for  one  ;  sweet  peppers 
and  cheese  another,  and  cheese  with  green 
sage  leaves  ground  together  is  delicious. 
Just  a  little  sage,  till  it  tastes  like 
“boughten”  sage  cheese  which  is  a  bit 
expensive.  These  fillings  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  ahead  of  time  wanted  and  should 
have  enough  cold  water  added  to  make 
them  a  soft  creamy  consistency  to  spread 
nicely  and  not  be  dry  and  crumbly.  I 
use  water,  as  cream  or  milk  would  have 
a  tendency  to  sour.  M.  w.  P. 


HOT  WATER  on  the  R.  F.  D. 


EVEN  if  you  live  out  beyond 
1  the  gas  mains,  you  can 
still  havehot  water — andplenty 
of  it. 

Without  coal,  or  gas  or  water 
pressure  you  can  have  city  con¬ 
veniences  and  city  comforts. 
Think  of  getting  gallons  of  hot 
water,  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night,  from  your  kitchen  pump ! 

Simple  New  Installation 

Use  a  New  Perfection  Kerosene 
Water  Heater  (write  for  book¬ 
let)  with  your  kitchen  pump 
and  a  three-way  valve.* 

If  you  want  hot  water,  turn 
the  valve,  then  operate  the 
pump  as  usual.  If  you  wish  the 
water  cold,  turn  the  valve  back 
again. 

Perhaps  there  is  water  pressure 
in  your  home.  The  New  Per¬ 
fection  Kerosene  Water  Heater 
may  be  attached  to  the  water 
storage  tank  in  the  usual  way. 


For  Every  Home  Use 

Now,  wash  day  may  be  speeded 
up.  Enough  hot  water  for  the 
clothes  in  thirty  minutes.  Now 
milk  cans  may  be  easily  ster¬ 
ilized. 

There  is  no  need  to  fill  the 
kettle  many  times.  Father’s 
shave,  baby’s  bottle  rinse,  good 
hot  baths,  dish  water  aplenty 
— all  are  easily  had. 

And  the  Cost  is  Low 

Order  one  of  the  four  New  Per¬ 
fection  Kerosene  Water  Heaters 
from  your  plumber  today.  Two 
models  have  thermostats  which 
automatically  shut  off  the  heat. 

One  has  a  30  gallon  “Stay-Hot” 
tank  which  keeps  water  hot  36 
hours.  The  one  pictured  is 
Model  No.  41 1  with  the  fast 
“Cobalt”  Blue  Chimney  burner 
and  double  copper  heating  coils. 
All  four  models  burn  Socony 
Kerosene — the  clean,  econom¬ 
ical  fuel. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


*Your  nearest  plumber 
can  install  it. 
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Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser 

makes  cows  milkable 


They  relax.  They  let  down.  You  get  the  last  drop. 

It  is  long  lasting. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  has  the  odor  of  the  pines. 
Because  of  this  odor  it  serves  a  threefold  purpose: 

first  —  It  is  the  most  effective  fly  and  mosquito  repellent 
known  to  science  —  quick  in  action,  long  lasting. 

Second  —  It  is  an  excellent  disinfectant.  Therefore,  while  it 
is  keeping  the  flies  away,  it  is  also  destroying  the  disease  germs 

that  attack  your  cow’s  body - disinfecting  your  barns,  and 

injecting  into  the  atmosphere  a  most  healthful  odor. 

Third — No  herd  sprayed  with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  ever  suffers 
from  warbles,  which  cause  a  great  annual  loss  to  dairymen  and 
farmers. 

It  does  not  blister — does  not  stain  the  hair — does 
not  taint  milk.  Applied  to  the  hands  and  face,  it 
keeps  the  mosquitoes  away. 

If  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Chaser  does  not  prevent  the  milk  slump, 
make  your  cows  milkable  in  fly-time,  save  your  horse¬ 
flesh  all  summer  long,  it  will  not  cost  you  one  cent. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Cora  Gluten  Feed  Rations 


'or  Cows-Calves-Pigs 


Farmosa  Dairy  Ration 

This  is  the  ration  which  the  Farmosa  Farms  is 
feeding  to  their  high-producing  dairy  cows  and 
also  to  dry  cows  and  calves : 


Com  Gluten  Feed. 400  lbs.  Cottonseed  Meal. .  .200 lbs. 

Corn  and  Cob . 500  lbs.  Salt  .  16  lbs. 

Ground  Oats . 400  lbs.  Steamed  Bone  Meal  16  lbs. 

Linseed  Meal . 100 lbs.  Charcoal  Flour....  4lbs. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  other  good  feeders  are  feeding  a 
Corn  Gluten  Feed  ration  because  Corn  Gluten  Feed  sup¬ 
plies  digestible  protein,  mineral  matter,  and  vitamines  at 
lowest  cost. 


| CORN 1 
IGLUTENl 
fREElf 


\‘E7fce  Protcm  Pnxtact  of  (ml 


Big  Records  With  Poultry 

Poultry  Raisers  get  better  results  with  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  in  the  mash  for  developing  layers  or  feeding  for 
market.  Mr.  J.  C.  Dunn  of  Waterford,  Conn.,  produces 
cockerels  that  weigh  nearly  seven  pounds — dressed — with 
a  Corn  Gluten  Feed  ration. 

Ask  For  This  Good  Book 

“The  Gospel  of  Good  Feeding”  is  a  new  book  of  64 
pages.  It  contains  twenty-eight  very  successful  rations. 
If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  write  for  it  today. 


Ask  for  Bulletin  5-  C 


Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  V an  Pell,  Director 
208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  IU. 

No.  52 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Dairying  in  Florida 

On  page  893  you  have  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Dairying  in  Florida.”  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  we  have  in  our  midst  one  of 
Saskatchewan's  experienced  creamery- 
men,  maintaining  one  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  modern  creameries  in  the  State, 
operating  on  a  12-month  basis,  using  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  hut  pure  cows’  milk,  no 
“dissolved  milk  powder  and  unsalted  but¬ 
ter.”  There  has  been  such  a  big  de¬ 
mand  for  the  ice  cream  put  out  by  this 
creamery  that  orders  are  ‘being  received 
from  as  far  north  as  IS  miles  south  of 
Jacksonville,  (we  are  within  105  miles 
of  Jacksonville),  and  as  far  south  as 
Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  inter¬ 
mediate  points.  The  total  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  with  this  creamery  is  31. 

Marion  County  is  iv cognized  as  one  of 
the  very  best  dairy  counties  in  the  State; 
so  much  so  until  just  recently  an  experi¬ 
enced  dairyman,  having  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  number  of  years,  made  a  trip 
over  Florida  and  chose  a  1,200-acre  farm 
in  Marion  County  on  which  he  is  now 
working  with  the  expectation  of  placing 
on  this  farm  500  cows  in  September  or 
October.  He  has  already  erected  a  000- 


by  practice  to  see  which  suits  your  con¬ 
ditions.  1  believe  if  you  control  these 
temperatures  and  churn  at  about  50  de¬ 
grees  F.  after  the  cream  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  cooled  from  the  ripening  tem¬ 
perature,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  butter  to  gather.  You  will 
then  approach  the  temperatures  present 
in  Winter,  at  which  time  you  state  you 
had  no  such  difficulty.  J.  w.  b. 

Silver  Fox  Farming  in  New 
York 

The  picture  shows  my  little  girl  hold¬ 
ing  one  of  our  silver  black  foxes.  Silver 
fox  farming  originated  as  a  commercial 
enterprise  between  the  years  of  1S75  and 
18S0  in  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Canada,  but  they  were  not  suc¬ 
cessfully  raised  until  about  1S95,  and 
from  that  date  on  grew  steadily  until 
1910,  when  the  boom  came.  Breeding 
stock  was  in  great  demand,  and  enormous 
prices  were  paid  for  live  foxes  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Since  that  time  the  fox  business  has 
grown  rapidly  until  it  has  spread  over 
all  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  last  few  years  the  European  coun- 


A  Little  Silver  Fox  as  a  Pet 


ton  capacity  silo,  and  has  just  tilled  it 
with  unusually  hue  silage  corn  grown  on 
200  acres. 

Our  experienced  dairymen  know  that 
it  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  maxi¬ 
mum  flows  of  milk,  that  their  cows  get  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  lime.  With  this  in 
view  they  have  absolutely  no  difficulty  in 
Marion  County,  as  our  lands  are  heavily 
underlaid  with  lime  rock. 

Marion  Co.,  Fla.  H.  L.  smith. 

R..  N.-Y. — We  are  glad  to  know  of 
this  success  at  dairying.  It  seems  to  be 
the  fact,  however,  that  in  many  or  most 
parts  of  Florida  the  bulk  of  the  ice 
cream  is  made  of  milk  powders  and  un- 
salted  butter.  That  would  seem  all  the 
more  reason  why  good  dairying  ought  to 
pay. 


Butter  Fails  to  Gather 

Will  lack  of  salt  given  cows  prevent 
butter  from  gathering?  I  had  no  trou¬ 
ble  in  Wiinter  when  they  were  stabled, 
and  salt  was  given  them,  but  now  they 
are  on  grass  ;  one  cow  freshened  ;  I  find 
the  butter  will  come  like  a  thick  cream, 
and  cannot  gather  it  solid.  s.  M.  I’. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Your  trouble  in  getting  butter  to  gather 
properly  is  not  due  to  the  salt  which  is 
absent  or  present  in  the  ration.  It  is 
probably  due  to  improper  temperatures. 
Your  cream  is  too  warm,  and  as  a  result 
the  fat  is  soft  and  cannot  gather  into 
hard  granules.  I  should  recommend  that 
you  carefully  check  the  temperature  of 
the  cream  before  and  during  churning. 
If  the  cream  has  been  ripened,  or  soured 
at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  F.,  the 
cream  should  be  cooled  to  a  temperature 
below  50  degrees  F.  and  this  temperature 
maintained  for  at  least  two  hours  before 
churning.  This  will  harden  the  fat. 
Churning  temperatures  range  between  48 
and  56  degrees  F.  at  this  time  of  year. 
The  best  temperature  can  be  determined 


tries  have  been  buying  breeders,  and  are 
going  into  the  business  rapidly.  Most 
ranchers  in  the  past  have  sold  most  of 
their  foxes  for  breeding  purposes,  which 
brought  a  much  better  price  than  skins, 
and  the  only  skin  they  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  were  poor  ones  or  poor  'breeders. 
Today  there  is  not  such  a  demand  for 
breeders  and  eventually  it  will  come  to 
a  pelt  basis.  This  is  a  very  profitable 
business,  as  last  Winter,  in  New  York 
City,  good  skins  brought  from  $200  to 
$500,  and  it  costs  about  $25  per  year  to 
feed  a  fox. 

Foxes  are  very  easily  raised  and  it  i3 
not  much  work  to  take  care  of  them. 
They  are  kept  in  pens  about  20x40  ft., 
made  of  heavy  mesh  wire,  0  ft.  high 
above  ground,  with  a  2-ft.  overhang  at 
the  top,  so  that  the  fox  cannot  get  over 
top,  and  3  ft.  below  ground  with  2  ft. 
in  at  bottom,  so  they  cannot  dig  out. 
They  will  most  always  start  at  the  side 
of  the  pen,  and  when  they  strike  the 
wire  at  the  bottom  they  will  stop.  In¬ 
side  these  xiens  there  is  a  kennel  with 
two  compartments,  one  with  nest  box 
where  the  female  lias  her  young,  and  one 
which  is  called  the  kitchen  ;  10  ft.  of  the 
pen  is  partitioned  off  and  a  small  kennel 
is  placed  in  this  part  for  the  male  fox, 
who  is  taken  away  from  the  female 
after  mating.  Foxes  breed  once  a  year 
in  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
and  the  average  increase  is  from  100  to 
125  per  cent.  Of  course  there  are  foxes 
that  have  had  as  high  as  eight  or  nine  to 
a  litter,  but  they  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  The  largest  I  have  had  is  five, 
which  is  considered  a  large  litter.  Foxes 
are  fed  twice  a  day,  morning  and  night. 
The  morning  feed  consists  mostly  of  milk 
and  commercial  feed  such  as  shredded 
wheat  and  fox  biscuits  and  homemade 
fox  bread,  and  at  night  meat. 

JAMES  W.  HALEY. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Hock  Lameness  of  Horse 

Several  days  ago  I  discovered  a  bunch 
on  the  inside  front  of  the  hock  on  my 
horse’s  right  hind  leg.  The  horse  seen?® 
to  limp  a  little  but  the  bunch  is  not  hard. 
I  had  not  seen  the  horse  all  Winter  so 
do  not  know  how  long  it  has  been  there. 
Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  and 
if  there  is  any  cure  for  it?  B. 

You  have  described  the  seat  of  bone 
spavin  which  is  the  commonest  cause  of 
chronic  lameness  of  the  hock  joint  in 
the  horse.  A  bone  .spavin,  however,  is  a 
hard,  bony  lump  or  excrescence.  It  is 
located  just  in  front  of  the  chestnut  or 
'  horny  excrescence  on  the  inner  face  of 
the  hock  and  close  to  where  the  large 
vein  (saphena  major)  crosses  the  face 
of  the  joint.  It  caues  lameness  in  that 
it  is  rough,  like  mortar  or  concrete,  and 
irritates  the  periosteum  or  bone  skin  and 
nerves  and,  indeed,  is  a  disease  of  the 
bone  associated  with  acute  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

What  you  describe  may  be  a  disten¬ 
sion  of  the  synovial  articular  cartilage 
or  capsule  of  the  hock  joint,  constitut¬ 
ing  what  is  commonly  termed  “bog 
spavin.”  That  is  much  less  often  the 
cause  of  lameness,  unless  it  is  suddenly 
caused  by  a  wrench  or  sprain  of  the 
joint.  In  our  experience  when  lameness 
is  apparently  due  to  bog  spavin  (some¬ 
times  called  “blood  spavin”)  there  is  a 
bone  spavin  in  connection  and  that  is 
the  true  cause  of  the  lameness. 

Treatment  of  spavin  and  the  lameness 
it  causes  consists  in  line-and-point  bring 
of  the  joint  and  of  the  spavin,  which  is 
best  done  by  an  experienced  veterinarian. 
It  is  not,  however,  advisable  to  fire  a 
spavin  is  very  hot  weather  or  when  flies 
abound,  unless  the  horse  can  be  kept  in 
a  cool  stable  perfectly  screened  and  part¬ 
ly  darkened  to  prevent  annoyance  by 
flies.  The  point  firing  is  done  directly 
upon  the  bony  knob.  The  line-firing 
forms  a  permanent  truss,  as  it  were,  of 
the  skin  to  brace  the  joint.  A  blister 
is  applied  just  after  firing  and  the  horse 
is  then  tied  up  so  short  that  he  will  be 
unable  to  lie  down  or  rub  the  treated 
part. 

A  horse  soon  learns  to  sleep  in  the 
standing  position,  but  if  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tress,  it  is  humane  to  support  the  horse 
lightly  with  veterinary  slings,  or  with  a 
folded  tarpaulin  or  stack  cover  run  un¬ 
der  his  belly  and  fastened  to  the  stall 
partition  on  each  side. 

The  horse  should  be  put  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  anesthetic  before  the  firing 
is  done.  If  you  do  not  find  a  bone  spavin 
present  we  should  advise  you  to  dip  the 
hair  from  the  hock  joint  and  then  rub 
in  some  10-per-cent  vasogen  or  petrogen 
once  or  twice  daily,  the  horse  to  be  kept 
rested,  or  use  a  proprietory  reducing 
preparation  which  can  be  bought  at  the 
drug  store  with  directions  for  use. 

A.  S.  A. 


fair,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  common  to  medium, 
$5  to  $6. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8  to  $S.75  ; 
good  to  choice,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium  to 
good,  $6.50  to  $7.50 ;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $5  to  $6.50. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $7.25 ; 
medium  to  good,  $4.50  to  $6 ;  common  to 
medium,  $4  to  $4.50;  canners  and  cut¬ 
ters,  $3  to  $4. 

Stockers  and  Feeders. — Good  to  choice, 
$7.50  to  $8 ;  fair  to  good,  $6.75  to  $7.50 ; 
medium  to  fair,  $6  to  $6.75  common  to 
medium,  $5  to  $6. 

Calves.  —  Good  to  choice,  $13.50  to 
$14.50 ;  medium,  $10  to  $13.50 ;  common, 
$5  to  $10. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  250  lbs., 
$13.50  to  $14.75 ;  mediumweights,  150 
to  200  lbs.,  $14.75  to  $15.75 ;  lightweights, 
100  to  150  lbs.,  $15  to  $15.75 ;  rough 
stock,  $10.75  to  $13.50. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers.— Old  and  new 
milling  wheat,  bu.,  $1.25  ;  corn,  83c ;  hay, 
baled,  Timothy,  ton,  $15  to  $16 ;  straw, 
$0  to  $10. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  Cash  at  ware¬ 
house). — Bran,  ton,  $35.50  to  $36.50; 
shorts,  $37  to  $38 ;  hominy,  $38  to  $39 ; 
middlings,  $42  to  $43 ;  linseed,  $58  to 
$59 ;  gluten.  $45  to  $46 ;  -ground  oats, 
$38.50  to  $39.50;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent, 
$45  to  $46 ;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $34 
to  $35 ;  IS  per  cent,  $38  to  $39 ;  20  per 
cent,  $42  to  $43;  24  per  cent,  $45  to 
$46 ;  25  per  cent,  $48  to  $49 ;  horse  feed, 
S5  per  cent,  $43  to  $44. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  5. — Guernsey-Heifer  auction  sale, 
Wolfpen  Farm,  Southborough.  Mass. 

Aug.  18. — Jerseys;  Pomfret,  Vt. ;  an¬ 
nual  consignment  sale. 

Sept.  20.  —  Guernseys ;  Atamannisit 
Farms,  Trenton,  iN.  J. 

Sept.  30. — Guernsey  grades,  Louis  Mer- 
ryman,  Timonium,  Md. 

Oct.  5-6. — Holsteins,  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
consingnment  sale. 

Nov.  10-11. — Holstein,  Hornell-,  N.  Y. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
July  26,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackebtstown,  Lebanon, 
BeEe  Meade,  Oalifon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  :  Per  Bu. 


No.  2  white  oats  . . 
No.  3  white  oats  . . . 
No.  2  yellow  corn  . . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

Soft  W.  bran  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Flour  middlings  .... 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
31%  linseed  meal  . . 


.$0.54% 

•  .53% 
.  1.00% 

•  .98% 
Per  Ton 
.  .  $31.90 
.  .  32.40 
.  .  33.40 
.  .  40.40 
. .  37.65 
.  .  41.15 
.  .  36.40 
.  .  39.40 
. .  43.90 
. .  55.15 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
M'arkets  for  week  ending  July  24,  1926. 

Market,  slow,  few  early  sales.  Beef 
steers,  steady  to  weak,  early  week’s  ad¬ 
vance  lost.  Compared  with  week  ago: 
About  steady;  itop,  $10  for  medium- 
weights.  Top  heavies,  $9.75 ;  bulk  of  dry 
fed,  $9.25  to  $9,75 ;  bulk  grassers,  $S  to 
$8.75.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  canners,  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged.  Stockers  and  feeders 
moving  slow ;  country  demand  very  nar¬ 
row  ;  receipts  liberal,  mostly  fair  and 
mediumweights;  bulk  of  sales,  $6  to  $7. 
Calves,  steady  ;  top  vealers,  $14.50 ;  few 
selects,  $14.75.  . 

Receipts  for  week  ending  July  24, 
1926:  Cattle,  108  cars;  60  from  St. 
Paul,  19  Virginia,  13  St.  Louis,  9  Chi¬ 
cago,  5  Pennsylvania,  3  Kansas  City,  3 
Canada,  1  Ohio,  1  Tennessee,  1  Ken¬ 
tucky,  I  west  Virginia,  1  Indiana,  1 
Oklahoma ;  containing  3,391  head,  814 
head  trucked  in  from  nearby  farms ; 
total  cattle,  4,205  head,  396  calves,  142 
hogs,  130  sheep.  Receipts  compared  with 
previous  week :  Cattle,  77  cars,  contain¬ 
ing  2,201  head;  1,095  head  trucked  m ; 
total  cattle,  3,297  head,  407  calves,.  42 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good  to  choice,  $9  to  $10; 
fair  to  good,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  medium  to  fair, 
$8  to  $8.50;  common  to  medium,  $7.2o 

t0  Bulls. — Good  to  choice,  $7.25  to  $8; 
fair  to  good,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  medium  to 


Testing*  Family  Cow 

I  have  one  Jersey  cow,  make  butter 
and  use  milk  for  family.  Can  my  neigh¬ 
bors  compel  me  to  test  her,  and  if  she 
does  not  pass  would  I  receive  pay  for 
her  from  the  State?  m.  f.  k. 

Yes,  if  90  per  cent  of  the  dairy  cattle 
of  your  township  are  signed  up,  under 
the  area  plan,  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  may  place  your  fam¬ 
ily  cow  in  quarantine,  refusing  to  permit 
you  to  remove  her  from  the  premises  or 
bring  any  other  animal  to  them  and  also 
forbidding  you  to  sell  any  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  cow.  If  you  also  sign  the 
testing  agreement,  you  will  receive  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  cow,  if  condemned,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  indemnity  fixed  by  the  officials. 
It  is  your  only  safe  plan,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  laws,  you  being  helpless  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  M.  B.  D. 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  10SS) 

more.  She  said  that  years  ago  and  was 
voted,  no  doubt,  a  radical  and  dangerous 
woman  for  saying  it,  but  she  was  right 
and  a  true  state  of  society  would  be  one 
in  which  little  more  than  that  should  be 
required  of  a  woman.  I  heard  of  a  case 
in  a  small  town  where,  two  boys  were 
caught  at  serious  mischief.  The  police¬ 
man  caught  them,  and  being  a  kindly 
man  he  did  not  put  them  in  the  lock-up, 
but  took  them  home  for  their  fathers  to 
attend  to.  They  found  the  house  dark. 
Both  father  and  mother  were  at  the 


moving  picture  show  and  were  to  attend 
a  dance  later!  If  those  boys  live  to  be 
100  years  old  I  pity  their  companions. 
A  friend  of  mine  went  to  deliver  vege¬ 
tables  in  a  nearby  town  and  found  the 
house  of  his  customer  locked  up.  After 
some  knocking  at  the  door  an,  upper 
window  opened  an’d  a  little  girl  of  six 
looked  out.  Mother  'had  gone  to  a  card 
party  and  locked  this  little  girl  in  with 
a  sister  of  four  and  a  baby  of  two ! 
There  were  loose  matches  in  that  house ! 
The  truth  is  that  if  children  are  to  have 
a  fair  chance  in  the  future  such  fair 
chance  must  come  from  their  parents,  and 
especially  from  their  mothers.  It  is  a 
grave  question  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
kindness  to  the  child  to  fit  him  out  with 
strong  body  and  healthful  habits  and  then 
have  him  struggle  through  life  under  the 
handicap  of  lax  home  training  and  a 
feeling  of  resentment  and  dissatisfaction 
toward  his  parents.  And  the  education 
of  a  child  is  an  even  greater  problem. 
Here  I  could  many  a  tale  unfold  about 
the  sin  of  trying  to  force  a  child  into  a 
vocation  which  does  not  suit  his  talents 
or  his  inclination.  Mother  is  often  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  when  she  insists  that 
her  boys  must  be  doctors  or  clergymen 
or  lawyers  or  something  equally  high- 
toned,  when  there  isn’t  a  cell  in  their 
body  which  would  naturally  drive  them 
into  such  'work.  For  it  may  be  said  that 
a  child  is  a  prisoner  to  his  cells — the 
cells  which  ancestors  have  put  into  him. 
But  I  am  stepping  out  of  my  stall.  I’d 
like  to  talk  up  this  matter  of  education 
at  some  other  time.  H.  w.  c. 


A  Bloomingdale  Special 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

Registered  Holstein  Friesian  BuU 

Backed  by  Wonderful  Production 

Born  Nov.  23d,  1923.  Seven  nearest  Dams  average  31.73 
lbs.  butter,  7  d.  Four  nearest  Dams  average  l,00o  lbs. 
butter,  365  d.  He  is  a  handsome  individual,  right  in  every 
way,  a  bull  that  will  transmit  style,  beauty  of  form, 
production  and  class  to  your  herd.  Price  right. 

WRITE  FOR  PEDIGREE 

Also  younger  bulls  and  a  few  choice  heifers  for  sale. 
Herd  under  State  and  Federal  Supervision. 

Bloomingdale  Farms,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
fora  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  MilK— ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  ofTer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  aa  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  W1IW4  dairy  FAgMIi  }J  j.  tu  gj.(  pkj(,  Pi 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  will  have  several  carloads  of  Fall  springers  about  the 
first  week  in  September.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

CUPBOflRP  HILL  FARMS  COMPAHY,  Hew  Canaan,  Conn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  balls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  Cows,  Heifers,  Bulls. 

Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


700  BREEDING  EWES 

500  good  young  delaine  ewes,  also  200  black  faces  for 
sale  in  carlots.  ADIOND  B.  CHAPMAN  «fc  SON, 
South  Uockwood,  Mich.  Telegraph  address,  llock- 
wood,  Mich.,  22  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  right  on 
car  line  and  bus  lines. 


GOATS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa. 


SWINE 

PIGS -PIGS -PIGS 

Size— Quality— Breeding 

Selected  Chester  White  and  large  Yorkshire  Crossed. 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Crossed  Barrows,  Boars  or  sows: 
6  weeks  old,  $6.50  each.  8  weeks  old,  $7.00  each. 
All  pigs  from  big  type,  fast  growing  stock.  They  will 
make  the  best  of  hogs.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

William  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

.PUREBRED  PIGS., 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID-SUMMEK  SALE — Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow.  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs, 

6  weeks  old,  $8.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  $7.95 
each .  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 

C.  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE.  MASS- 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  0  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6  50 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
6  weeks  old,  $7  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly.  Muine 
and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay,  account 
of  permit.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  ship 
from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Poland  China  Breeding  Stock 

.  .  .  mg  75  to  100 lbs.  each, at  $35 

to  $80  each.  Choice  trio,  $75.  Registered,  treated  for 
cholera  and  crated  for  shipment  free.  Choice  breed¬ 
ing  stock  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Delaware 

■  lUPOnS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
“  ^  ^  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  Sc  Son  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

nimnn.Q  Spring  Pigs,  $a5.O0  each. 

UUItUUO  Elmwood  Farms,  P.  O.  Box  1  5,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 

I  AH  Cheater  White,  Berkshire  and  Duroc  Di/v« 

•  6  weeks  old,  #7.50 ;  8  weeks,  ilgS 

Pure  bred  and  high  grade  pigs,  *8  each. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FAR.DI  W'yalusing,  Pa. 

Hhp«tpr  Whilo  Pin-o  Bi&  type  with  quality.  National 
UIICMBr  nniie  rigs  Champion  bloodlines. 

CLOFDLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

1  rCTP  Rprhehiroe  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 

Lai  b°  UCI  ™mi  SOWS,  all  ages.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  NY. 

Reg.  0. 1.C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  BK 

.*.  DOGS 

PACKARD  POLICE  PUPS 

(Pedigreed)  at  FOI£I)  PRICES 

PINE  NECK  KENNELS,  Bag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

a  k  c  police  nnns  woif  ^iav> 13  weeks  ow, 

H.  n.  V.  rVLIVt  UUUO  Strong  and  healthy.  $23.00 
and  $30.00.  Mrs.  L.  W.  JONES,  Murlton,  N.  J. 

Pedigreed  Police  Pups  w.  £&  .. 

Qedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  Thehanasome  and  Intelligent 
1  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 

Beautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind.  Males, 
O  Spay  females,  $10  each.  H.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Maine 

For  Sale — Registered  Male  Airedale  Dog 

two  years  old,  $40.  Female,  two  years,  $15. 
Male  puppies,  5  months,  $10.  Females.  $5 

ROBERT  GORDON,  R.  D.  1,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

A  IRCn  A 1  CQ  Poppies  and  grown  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

AinCUALCO  SHAHY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

rnYlinillinC  Walker  Strain,  Black  and  TaD,  pedi- 
rUAnUUIIUd  greed  stock,  ten  weeks  old,  all 
previous  Utters  perfect  trailers.  Males,  $20  :  Females,  $15. 
FRANK  WARN  EH,  ltlnirstown.  New  Jersey 

WANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
"  Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

UEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES,  $50.  Police  Dog  Puppies. 
1*  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers.  CLARK  FARM,  Boontan,  N.  J. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

T nhorotilm  Tnctorl  Grade  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
IliUclUUIIIl  |  CoIcU  Cows  and  H  e  i  fe  r  s  that  show 
quality  and  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

1.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH  West  Edmeston.  N.  Y. 

FRESH  JERSEY  COWS  at  AUCTION 

The  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders  Ass’n.  will  hold  their  4th 
annual  consignment  at  Pomfret,  Vt.,  on  Aug.  18th.  Pom¬ 
fret  is  now  a  “Federal  Accredited  Area.”  This  is  your 
opportunity. Write  for  catalog.  S.  J.  Vail, Sec.,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

Purebred  Tnirn-anhnrir  RllPlf  Young.  First  $25  takes 
Registered  lOsgBnDlirg  QllUIV  him.  Also  milking  does 
and  doe  kids.  FAIRMOUNT  APIARY,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

Cor  Sale— 6  months’  old  SETTERS  ready  for  training. 

>  H.  SCHOENIG  Box  175,  R  3  Saugertles,  N.  Y. 

American  (pit)  rule  terrier  pipc 

U.  K.  C.  Registered.  Males  $15,  Females  37.50 

MAPLE  BROOK  FARM  DELEVAN,  N.  Y. 


BUILD— IMPROVE— REPAIR 

SPECIAL  SASH  AND  LUMBER  SALE 

Good,  Sound,  Seasoned  Lumber  now  being  offered  in  Carload  Specials. 
Over  3,000  homes  have  been  built  from  our  Government  camp  lumber 
at  enormous  savings  to  our  customers. 

NOTE:  All  lumber  in  the  carload  special  is  8  to  20  feet;  includes  2x4’s,  2x6’s,  2x8’s 
2xl0’s,  sheathing,  flooring  and  4x4’s  sound,  seasoned  S2S  and  S4S;  consists  of  16,000 
Board  feet  of  lumber  and  twenty-four  six-light  sash.  Equal  portion  of  the  above 
lumber  will  be  furnished  unless  other  sizes  are  desired.  The  entire  list  to  suit 
your  needs  delivered  to  your  station,  if  within  200  miles  of  Cresskill,  N,  J. 

This  sale  is  July  and  August  only.  Don’t  let  anything  prevent  you  from 
obtaining  your  share  of  these  unheard  of  savings. 

35,000  WINDOW  SASH 

Less  than  cost  of  glass.  Used  in  Government  army  base.  All  sash  in 
first-class  condition.  Six  panes  of  glass  10x15  inches,  34lx34i  over  all. 

PRICES  IN  LOTS  OF 

100  or  more .  60c  12  or  more .  70c 

50  or  more .  65c  5  or  more .  75c 

Mail  orders  filled  promptly 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

Lumber  and  sash  circular  sent  on  request 
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Quickest,  cheapest  way  to 
move  your  stumps — 

BLAST  ’EM! 


ONE  man  with  du  Pont  dynamite  can  clear  land  more 
economically  than  gangs  of  laborers  with  tools  or 
tractors.  Blasting  concentrates  enormous  energy  where 
it  will  do  the  most  work  at  the  lowest  cost.  You  place 
explosives  exactly  where  their  force  is  needed  to  move 
the  stumps.  The  job  is  quickly  and  cheaply  done  — 
there  are  no  high  labor  costs  nor  expensive  machinery 
to  install,  move  or  dispose  of  where  the  stump-blasting 
plan  is  followed. 


Now  is  the  time  to  clean  up  the  fields  by  blasting  the 
stumps  interfering  with  cultivation  and  making  a  home 
for  crop-destroying  pests.  Stumps  are  staying  where 
crops  should  be  paying.  Blast  these  “loafers”  off  the  farm ! 


Your  dealer  can  supply  du  Pont  explosives  and  blasting 
caps  and  fuse  —  place  your  orders  to¬ 
day  for  du  Pont  dynamite. 


&r 


(TH, 


A  free  copy  of  the  100-page  FARMERS' 
HANDBOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  sent 
on  receipt  of  your  postal  request. 

E.  UDUJPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fulton  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Harvey  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


fPOE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Free  Catalog 


in  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Ela  St.,Quincf, 


I  More  Profits  For  You  l 

■  You,  too,  can  reduce  feeding  costs  and  in-  1 
I  crease  your  profits  the  way  others  have  \ 
f  done — with  Dold  Quality  By-Products.  ' 
'  It  pays  to  buy  the  best. 

Forf/ogs-Digester  Tankage  (60%  protein),  Meat  Meal. 

For  Caff/e-Soluble  Blood  Flour. 

For  Poultry- Meat  Scrap,  Poultry  Bone,  Charcoal, 
Oyster  Shells  and  Poultry  Grit. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Booklets 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  COMPANY 
Dept.  R.  N.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mangy  Pigs 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  pigs? 
They  are  10  weeks  old  and  were  all  right 
until  three  days  ago.  Now  one  has  some¬ 
thing  like  thick  scales  on  it  and  when  it 
scratches  itself  it  makes  it  bleed  a  little. 
They  eat  well  and  are  not  sick  hut  they 
look  pretty  bad.  w.  p.  g.  • 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  pigs  happen  to  'have  been  graz¬ 
ing  rank  green  rape  or  other  rank  wet 
green  crops  they  are  probably  affected 
with  sun-scald.  That  trouble  is  most 
likely  to  affect  pigs  of  white  color  and 
is  characterized  by  reddening,  cracking 
and  bleeding  of  the  skin ;  or  it  may 
merely  become  red  in  color  and  so  in¬ 
flamed  that  it  peels  off  in  large  scales. 
For  that  disease  .bathing  daily  with 
fresh  buttermilk  sometimes  has  proven 
remedial,  when  applied  as  soon  as  the 
condition  is  noticed  find  provided  the 
pigs  are  kept  out  of  the  ^;reen  crop,  in 
a  shady  place.  When  the  trouble  has 
progressed,  so  that  bleeding  of  cracks 
occurs,  application  of  buttermilk  will  not 
suffice,  but  the  disease  can,  in  time,  be 
cured  by  wetting  the  affected  parts  once 
or  twice  daily  with  a  lotion  composed 
of  two  ounces  of  Goulard’s  extract  and 
one  ounce  of  glycerine,  per  pint  of  soft, 
cold  water.  In  severe  cases,  should  the 
buttermilk  treatment  not  prove  effectual, 
we  apply  once  or  twice  daily  a  mixture 
of  four  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
an  ounce  each  of  oil  of  tar  and  coal  tar 
dip  or  disinfectant  and  one  quart  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil  or  sweet  oil. 

If  the  pigs  are  not  so  affected  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  they  have  become  af¬ 
fected  with  true  parasitic  mange  which 
disease  is  contagious  and  decidedly  trou¬ 
blesome  to  cure.  Lime-sulphur  dip  is, 
probably,  the  most  effective  remedial 
agent.  It  is  prepared  as  follows :  Take 
flowers  of  sulphur,  10  lbs. ;  unslaked 
lime,  10  lbs.,  and  water,  100  gallons. 
Place  the  lime  in  a  kettle,  box  or  pail  of 
some  kind  and  add  enough  water  to  slake 
it  and  form  a  “lime  paste”  or  “lime  put¬ 
ty,”  or  slake  it  to  form  a  powder.  Sift 
the  flowers  of  sulphur  into  the  lime  and 
stir  the  mixture  well.  Place  the  lime- 
sulphur  paste  in  a  kettle  or  boiler  with 
about  25  to  30  gallons  of  boiling  water 
and  boil  the  mixture  for  two  or  three 
hours,  stirring  the  liquid  and  sediment. 
Continue  the  boiling  until  the  sulphur 
disappears,  or  almost  disappears,  from 
the  surface.  The  solution  is  then  of  a 
chocolate  or  liver  color.  The  Conger  the 
solution  boils  the  more  the  sulphur  is 
dissolved  and  the  less  caustic  the  ooze 
becomes.  Add  water  when  necessary. 
Next  pour  the  mixture  into  a  tub  or  bar¬ 
rel,  placed  near  the  dipping  vat,  and 
provide  with  a  bung  hole  about  4  in. 
from  the  bottom,  and  allow  ample  time, 
say  two  to  three  hours,  for  the  sediment 
to  settle,  so  that  the  liquid  can  be  re¬ 
moved. 

When  fully  settled  draw  off  the  clear 
liquid  into  the  dipping  vat  or  tub  and 
add  enough  water  to  make  100  gallons. 
The  sediment  in  the  barrel  may  then  be 
mixed  with  water  and  used  as  a  disin¬ 
fectant  on  the  hoghouse  floors  or  ground, 
but  on  no  account  should  it  be  used  for 
dipping  purposes.  Dip  tlie  affected  hogs 
in  the  solution  which,  at  the  time  of  dip¬ 
ping,  should  be  warm,  but  not  very  hot. 
Afterward  keep  the  bogs  away  from  wal¬ 
lows  or  filthy  places  for  several  days. 
They  should  also  have  been  kept  out  of 
such  places  for  a  week  or  so  before  dip¬ 
ping.  Keep  each  animal  in  the  dip  suf¬ 
ficiently  long  for  the  dip  solution  to  be 
well  rubbed  into  the  skin  with  a  stiff 
brush,  care  being  taken  that  all  parts 
of  the  body,  including  the  head  and  ears, 
are  reached  by  the  remedy.  The  dip¬ 
ping  should  be  repeated  in  10  days  and 
again,  later,  if  needed.  When  but  few 
hogs  have  to  be  treated  it  may  suffice  to 
apply  to  the  affected  areas  of  skin,  three 
times  at  intervals  of  about  five  days,  an 
ointment  composed  of  two  parts  of  flow¬ 
ers  of  sulphur,  potassium  carbonate,  one 
part,  and  lard  eight  parts.  Move  the 
treated  pigs  into  new  quarters  on  grass. 

A.  s.  A. 


Anne,  aged  three,  dislikes  her  galoshes 
very  much.  Recently,  when  I  started  to 
put  them  on,  she  put  up  a  violent  com¬ 
plaint.  I  asked  why  she  objected  to 
them.  “Mother,”  she  said,  “when  I  wear 
galoshes  my  feet  can’t  keep  up  with  the 
|  rest  of  me.” — Liberty. 


“It  Cut  OurSilo  i 
Filling  Colt 
in  H»lf” 

says  VV.B.  Barr  A 
Son,  who  operates 
a  largo  farm. 
"The  Fordoon 
handled  the  ma¬ 
chine  easily,,  and 
the  way  Blizzard 
feeds  itself  is 
really  a  wonder." 

“  Too  Pleated 
lor  Wordi” 

says  L.  A.  Lipp. 
"I  a/h  hardly  able 
to  express  in  writ¬ 
ing:,  how  well  I  am 
pleased  with  the 
Blizzard.  It  does 
better  work,  has 
more  capacity,  is 
easier  operated, 
and  has  more  > 
wearing:  quali- 
ty  than  any 
Cutter  I 
have 
ever 
operated 
ortseen 
operated," 


Out  of  half  a  century’s  experi¬ 
ence  we’ve  developed  a  real 
i  record-breaking  Blizzard.  As  a 
user  describes  it:  “Does  better 
work;  has  more  capacity;  is 
easier  operated.” 

To  demonstrate  its  elevating;  ability, 
we  set  up  105  feet  of  pipe  alongside 
our  factory  water-tower,  hooked  up 
a  Fordson  to  a  Model  600  Blizzard, 
and  hired  a  motion  picture  camera 
man  to  show  you  the  result.  Thecom 
shot  straight  up  at  least  25  feet 
above  the  pipe  before  it  spread  out 
and  showered  over  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Some  elevating! 

Catalog  Shows  Other 
Remarkable 
Action  Views 

See  it  feeding  it3elf  fast  aa 
two  men  can  throw  bundles 
from  the  load,  using  Ford- 
son  power.  Notice  the  con¬ 
struction,  with  moving 
parts  steel  enclosed  and 
gears  running  in  oil  bath. 
And  read  about  the  impor¬ 
tant  details  you  can’t  see, 
such  as  Cuts  big  wagon¬ 
loads  of  corn  in  2  to  4  min- 
utes;filled  2  silos  10x36,  and 
8x36  in  less  than  9  hours; 
one  man  easily  runs  tha 
cutter  and  tractor. 


Never  before  an 
Ensilage  Cutter  like  this 

The  Blizzard  story  ia  pretty  well  summed  up  in  this 
letter  from  Wm.  Frautschy.  of  Dover,  Ohio:  “We 
owned  three  different  silo  fillers,  and  some  big  ones, 
but  I  like  Blizzard  better  than  any  cutter  we  ever  owned.  We 
filled  Mr.  John  Bailey's  silo,  a  12x36,  in  6  1-2  hrs.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  bow  easy  it  runs  and  the  amount  of  corn  it  takes  through,’ 

Write  Today  for  the  Catalog 

—  era t  the  facts  on  this  ensilage  cutter  that  reduces 
cost  of  silo  filling  and  does  better  work. 

The  JOS.  DICK  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  12,  Canton,  O. 


Distributed  by 

S.  WOODHOUSE  CO. 
New  York  City 

MALVERN  FARM  SUPPLY  CO. 
Malvern,  Pa. 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  weather  has  been  the  main  topic 
of  conversation,  the  unusual  long  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  hot  period  seriously  affecting 
the  market  on  many  commodities.  Buy¬ 
ers,  reflecting  the  demand  by  consumers, 
buy  only  enough  to  meet  their  immediate 
needs  regardless  of  price,  thereby  creat¬ 
ing  only  a  limited  demand  for  many 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  apple  market 
was  very  nearly  demoralized.  A  few 
varieties  such  as  the  New  Jersey  grown 
Starr  and  the  Williams  Red  from  the 
South  brought  about  $1.50  a  bushel  for 
a  fancy  pack.  A  few  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ents  and  Red  Astrachans  showed  quality 
sufficient  to  command  75c  to  $1  a  bushel, 
poorer  stock  ranging  downward  to  25c 
a  bushel  or  lower.  Beets  were  neglected 
and  cabbage  was  in  very  limited  demand. 
Celery  was  also  weak.  Carrots  were  slow 
and  squash  dropped  to  less  than  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  bushel  for  average  offerings.  String 
beans  were  slow  early  in  the  week.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  were  very  ordi¬ 
nary  and  the  buyers  were  not  interested 
in  this  kind  of  stock.  Fancy  string  beans 
were  a  little  scarce  the  last  of  the  week 
and  a  better  demand  was  reported.  Real¬ 
ly  fancy  Lima  'beans  were  in  fair  de¬ 
mand,  but  peppers  dropped  50c  a  crate 
during  the  week.  Sweet  corn  sold  fair¬ 
ly  well  and  has  been  bringing  good  prices, 
$2.50  to  $4.50  per  100  ears.  Receipts 
were  comparatively  light  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  but  heavier  supplies  may  be  expected 
soon  from  nearby  States  and  lower  prices 
are  predicted.  New  York  State  growers 
are  keeping  the  market  well  supplied 
with  lettuce,  but  with  California  also 
shipping.  New  York  State  lettuce  sold 
at  low  figures,  prices  ranging  15c  to  $1 
a  crate  of  two  dozen  heads.  Fancy  to¬ 
matoes  worked  out  fairly  well,  but  the 
early  varieties  generally  sold  at  low 
figures.  Cherries  generally  showed  the 
effects  of  hot  weather  and  were  difficult 
to  sell.  Blackberries,  as  a  rule,  did  not 
arrive  in  good  condition  and  huckleber¬ 
ries  were  also  poor.  Recently  water¬ 
melon  receipts  have  been  heavy  and 
prices  dropped  materially,  but  the  hot 
weather  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  de¬ 
mand  and  some  improvement  in  the  sit¬ 
uation  was  noted.  The  potato  market 
was  disappointing.  Receipts  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  were  light  and  it  was 
hoped  that  prices  would  show  some  im¬ 
provement,  good  stock  bringing  $3.25  per 
150-lb.  sack  at  that  time.  The  demand, 
however,  was  very  slow  and  dealers  had 
difficulty  to  maintain  prices  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  they  dropped  to  $2.50  to  $2.75 
a  sack.  Recent  reports  indicate  that  sev¬ 
eral  potato  States  will  start  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  about  August  1,  among  them  New 
Jersey  and  several  western  districts. 
Eastern  Shore  Maryland  will  be  shipping 
heavily  about  that  time,  but  Virginia  is 
about  through  digging.  Long  Island  is 
already  trucking  to  .nearby  markets. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Hot  weather  not  only  affected  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  market,  but  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  as  well.  Dealers  have  shown  a  dis¬ 
position  to  move  .their  stock  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  oftentimes  concessions  were 
necessary.  The  weather  in  the  middle- 
west  has  been  extremely  hot  which  natur¬ 
ally  has  had  some  bearing  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  quality  of  the  eggs  arriving 
from  that  territory.  In  spite  of  the  hot 
weather,  however,  receipts  continue 
heavy.  Receipts  of  nearby  fancy  white 
eggs  with  light  yolks  continue  small,  in 
fact  much  of  the  high-grade  stock  is  go¬ 
ing  straight  to  the  retailer.  Prices  ad¬ 
vanced  2  to  3c  a  dozen  on  the  better  class 
product,  but  'low-grade  qualities  continue 
to  move  slowly.  Gold  storage  holdings 
are  nearly  200,000  cases  smaller  than  a 
year  ago  at  this  time  in  the  New  York 
City  area,  Philadelphia  holdings  are  also 
less  by  about  43,500  cases,  but  Boston 
has  9,000  and  Chicago  134,000  cases  more 
than  a  year  ago.  The  total  for  10  prin¬ 
ciple  markets,  however,  shows  that  there 
are  about  200,000  cases  less  in  storage 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  not  in 
very  good  condition.  The  freight  market 
was  heavily  supplied  with  nearly  all 
kinds  of  poultry  and  as  trade  fell  off, 
weather  conditions  being  unfavorable, 
prices  dropped  sharply.  The  freight  mar¬ 
ket  on  broilers  was  weak,  but  the  ex¬ 
press  market  was  fairly  good  by  the  last 
of  the  week.  Express  fowl  sold  slowly. 
The  dressed  poultry  market  was  not  very 
active  in  regards  to  fowl.  Although  re¬ 
ceipts  of  barreled-packed  fowl  were  light, 
trading  was  dull  and  market  was  weak. 
The  market  on  box-packed  fowl  was  ir¬ 
regular.  Accumulations  were  rather 
large  until  late  in  the  week  when  a  good 
demand  developed  and  the  market  was 
fairly  well  cleaned  up.  Very  few  bar¬ 
reled-packed  broilers  were  offered  and 
prices  on  them  held  about  steady.  Cold 
storage  holdings  of  dressed  poultry  are 
considerably  less  than  a  year  ago,  only 
about  26,500,000  lbs.  being  reported  on 
hand,  total  for  10  principal  markets  com¬ 
pared  with  about  42,000,000  lbs.  a  year 
ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  light,  but  even  No. 
1  and  No.  2  Timothy  were  only  in  fair 
demand  at  the  prevailing  prices,  A  con¬ 


siderable  quantity  of  low-grade  hay  in 
small  bales  was  noticeable  around  the 
market  and  such  sold  slowly  on  a  weak 
market.  Top  grades  held  fairly  steady. 
Pastures  are  reported  as  poor  in  New 
York  State,  'but  in  most  Eastern  States 
there  was  a  general  improvement  due  to 
recent  rains.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Best  dairy  print,  l'b.,  50c; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

^_Eggs.— Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
37c;  smaller,  doz.,  32c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
45c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

M  lk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Asparagus, 
bch.,  12c;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c;  beets,  'best, 
bch,  7c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c;  carrots, 
bch,  5c ;  celery,  'bch,  10c ;  cherries,  qt., 
12  to  20c ;  horseradish,  jar,  15c ;  lettuce, 
bch,  5c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  green  onions, 
bch,  5c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  peppers,  doz., 
30c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.90;  southern, 
bu.,  $1.70 ;  medium  size,  pk.,  45c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch,  5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ; 
spinach,  pk.,  25c;  salsify,  bch,  12%c; 
rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  green  peas,  4  qts.,  25c; 
gooseberries,  qt.,  12%e;  string  beans, 
qt.,  10c;  raspberries,  black,  qt.,  25c;  red, 
qt.,  30c;  currants,  qt.,  10c;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  30c ;  peaches,  qt.,  9  to  10c. 

Live  Poultry. — 'Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c  ; 
light,  lb.,  32c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  40c;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  37c; 
broilers,  lb.,  45c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks, 
lb..  35e. 

Meats.  — •  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c ; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork  steak,  lb., 
40c ;  porterhouse,  l'b.,  35c ;  round  steak, 
lb.,  28c;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c;  native  beef  5c 
per  lb.  less;  sausage,  lb.,  25c;  side  pork, 
lb.,  25c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c;  veal  steak, 
lb.,  40c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  l'b.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  35c;  dressed,  50c; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  30  to  35c ;  dressed,  40  to 
50c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  28  to  40c;  dressed, 
55  to  60c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35c;  guinea 
liens,  each,  55c;  squabs,  pair,  75c;  butter, 
lb.,  50c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  32c ;  retail,  35 
to  40c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  beets,  doz.,  bchs,  35  to  40c ; 
bu.,  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to 
50c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $2 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs, 
75c  to  $1 ;  cucumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  75  to 
$1 ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  let¬ 
tuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to  5c;  romaine,  box, 
50c ;  Boston  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  50c ; 
onions,  doz.  bchs,  30c ;  potatoes,  old  crop, 
bu.,  $1 ;  new,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  peas,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz.  belis,  20c ;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.,  25  to  30c ;  Summer  squash", 
doz.,  $1;  tomatoes,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  qt., 
25c ;  black  caps,  crate,  $6  to  $8 ;  qt.,  20 
to  25c. 

Fruits. — Cherries,  qt.,  10  to  20c;  crate, 
$3  to  $6;  currants,  qt.,  IS  to  25c;  goose¬ 
berries.  qt.,  15  to  lSc ;  strawberries,  qt., 
25  to  28c ;  crate.  $3  to  $6 ;  red  raspber¬ 
ries,  crate,  $10.50;  qt.,  40  to  50c. 

Meats. — 'Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18e;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  14c;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  13  to  18c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $17 
to  $18;  wheat,  'bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bskt.,  40  to 
50c ;  green,  bskt,  40  to  50c ;  beets,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  60 
to  75c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  green 
onions,  seed,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  green 
peas,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  kohlrabi,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  45c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25 
to  30c ;  Big  Boston,  crate,  60  to  75c; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1  'to  $1.20;  radishes,  100  bchs,  50 
to  75c;  doz.  bchs,  10  to  12e;  spinach, 
bu.,  40  to  45c;  squash,  yellow,  doz.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  h.h.,  12-lb.  bskt,  $2.50 
to  $2.75. 

Fruit. — Cherries,  white  sweet,  lb.,  6 
to  7c;  black  sweet,  lb.,  7  to  Sc;  red 
sweet,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  red  sour,  4  to  5c; 
currants,  red,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  raspberries, 
black,  crate,  $7  ;  qt.,  24  to  25c ;  pt.,  22c ; 
strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $6.50  to  $7 ; 
qt.,  20  to  22c. 

Dive  Poultry.  —  Broilers,  lb.,  30c ; 
stags,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  fowls,  lb.,  32  to  33c ; 
roosters,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  ducks,  lb.,  32 
to  33c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  crates, 
30  to  33c ;  doz.,  35  to  40c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Sugar.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c;  5-1’b.  pails,  $1.10;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-1'b.  pails,  75c;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4  ;  maple  sugar,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Dry,  but  somehow  growing  is  the  re¬ 
port  from  the  fields  and  gardens.  Crops 
are  pretty  good.  The  Summer  fruits  are 


all  here,  but  not  yet  all  home-grown. 
Peaches  and  grapes  are  abundant. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  33  to  46c ;  dairy,  37  to 
39c ;  storage,  38  to  40c.  Cheese,  quiet ; 
new  flats,  22  to  23c;  daisies,  longhorns, 
23  to  24c;  Limburger,  block  Swiss,  34 
to  35c. 

Poultry. — 'Dressed  poultry,  fair  trade; 
turkeys,  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  27  to  35c ; 
springers,  35  to  38c ;  old  roosters,  22 
to  25c;  ducks,  33  to  35c;  geese,  22  to 
27c.  Live  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  50 
to  58c;  fowls,  22  to  27*- :  broilers,  35  to 
38c ;  old  roosters,  18  to  19c ;  ducks,  26 
to  32c;  geese,  20  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples  steady ; 
early  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $2.25 ; 
Transparent,  $1.75  to  $2.  Potatoes, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
western,  bag,  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Sweets',  Jer¬ 
sey,  hamper,  $2  to  J~.75. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  steady  ; 
Ga.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.  Cantaloupes,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $3 ;  Honeydew,  $1.25  to  $2. 
Watermelons,  each,  37  to  75c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — 'Pears,  steady ; 
Cal.,  box,  $2  to  $2.50;  plums,  So.,  'box, 
$1.50  to  $2.25;  cherries,  hom.e-grown, 
sweet,  4-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  75c;  sour,  32-qt. 
bskt.,  $3.50  to  $4.75 ;  currants,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  45  to  60c ;  32-qt.  crate,  $3.50  to 
$5 ;  grapes,  Thompson,  box,  $1.75  to 
$2.25 ;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $4  to 
$7 ;  raspberries,  red,  32-qt.  crate,  $8  to 
$9 ;  black,  $6  to  $7 ;  blackberries,  $6.50 
to  $7.50 ;  huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $5.50 
to  $9. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
red  kidney,  ewt.,  $8  to  $9;  white  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8 ;  marrow,  $7  to  $8 ;  medium, 
$6  to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $5.25  to  $6.  Onions, 
steady  ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75  ; 
Ebenezer,  bag,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  Texas, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25  ;  Spanish,  crate,  $2  to 
$2.50. 

Vegetables,  quiet;  asparagus,  'bskt.,  $2 
to  $2.75 ;  beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c;  cab¬ 
bage,  hamper,  35  to  60c ;  carrots,  doz. 
bchs,  45  to  50c ;  cauliflowers,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2.25  ;  celery.  Fla.,  crate,  $5  to 
$6 ;  corn,  Ivans.,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.75 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  lettuce, 
curly,  bskt.,  3d  to  50e;  'Iceberg,  crate.  $3 
to  $3.50;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  50c; 
peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  peppers,  hamper, 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  pieplant,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
40c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  10  to  20c;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  watercress,  hamper,  $1.25 
to  $2.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c ;  dark,  11  to  12c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady  ;  sugar,  l'b.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.65. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $24  to  $26 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to 
$24 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot.  ton,  $27 ;  middlings,  $27.50 ;  red- 
dog,  $37.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $36.75  ;  oil- 
meal,  $47.50 ;  hominy,  $33 ;  gluten, 
$37.65  ;  oat  feed,  $8.75.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

July  29,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  August:  Class  1,  3.5-per¬ 
cent  test,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.95  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.21  plus  differen¬ 
tials  ;  Class  2B,  $2.46 ;  Class  2C,  $2.41 ; 
Class  3A,  $2.05 ;  Classes  3B  and  3C,  $2. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.90 ;  Class  2, 
$2.35 ;  Class  3A,  $2.05 ;  Class  3B,  $2. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.41  @$0.41% 


Extra,  92  score  . 

•40% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.36  @ 

.40 

Seconds,  84  to  87  core 

•34%  @ 

.35% 

Lower  grades . 

.33  @ 

.34 

Ladles  . 

.32  @ 

•35% 

Packing  stock . 

.27  @ 

.28% 

Centralized  . 

.35  @ 

.39 

Renovated  . 

.36  @ 

.37 

Sweet,  fanev . 

.42%  @ 

.43 

Extra  . 

•41  @ 

.42 

Firsts  . 

.38%  @ 

.40% 

Seconds  . 

.36%  @ 

•37% 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy .  $0.23 

Lower  grades . $0.21  @  .22 

Young  America,  fresh  ..  .21%  @  .22% 

Daisies,  singles . 22%  @  .22 


EGGS 


Nearby  hennery,  white. . 

$0.46 

@$0.47 

Average  extras  . 

.41 

@ 

.44 

Extra  firsts . 

.37 

@ 

.39 

Firsts . 

.34 

@ 

.36 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 

.35 

@ 

.43 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 

.3S 

@ 

.41 

Gathered,  best  . 

.33 

@ 

.34 

Common  to  good . 

.27 

@ 

.31 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers  . . 

. 32  @  .40 

Roosters  . 

.  .18 

I  hicks  . 

. 23  @  .27 

Geese  . 

. 13@  .15 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.  .22 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  'best  . 

. $0.38@$0.41 

Fair  to  good  .  .  . 

Broilers  . 

. 32  @  .42 

Roosters  . 

. 1S@  .22 

Dhcks  . 

. 25  @  .26 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . 

Dark,  doz . 

.  2.50 @  3.00 

Culls  . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15 @  17 

Culls  . H@  ‘.12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $6.75@$8.65 

Bulls  .  5.75 @  6.35 

Cows  ... .  3.30@  4.50 

Calves,  best  . 14.00@16.00 

Culls  .  8.50@12.00 

Hogs  . 11.40@15.25 

Sheep  .  5.00@  7.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@15.00 

ERUIT 

Apples,  bu.,  Star  . $0.25@$1.75 

Transparent  . 25  @  1.00 

Astrachan  . 25  @  1.25 

D’uchess  .  25@  1  25 

Mixed  kinds  . .  ,25@  L00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50(g)  3.25 

Watermelons,  carload - 200.00@325.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 05@  .IS 

Huckleberries,  qt . 12@  .30 

Currants,  qt . 12@  .16 

Gooseberries,  qt . 10@  15 

Figs,  Va.,  qt . 18@  325 

Raspberries,  pt . 05  @  .20 

Cherries,  qt . 10@  .20 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate  .  1.00(g)  2  25 

Bu  bskt .  1.00@  2.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50@$0.75 

Cabbage,  bbl . 50@  1.00 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  . 1.00(g)  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.35 @  2.25 

Sweet  corn,  2-bu.  bag .  1.00@  3.50 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  5.00@  7.75 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00@ 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50@  4.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 35 @  1.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate  . .  1.00(g)  4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Mushrooms,  lb.  . 40@  1.00 

Onions,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Parsley,  bu . 50@  .75 

Peas,  bu . 25@  1.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00(g)  2.25 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 50@  1.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs .  1.50@  3.50 

Romaine,  bu . 25 @  .60 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Squash,  bu . 50@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  1.00@  4.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Norfolk,  bbl . $2.00@$4.00 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . 2.00@  4.00 

Carolina,  bbl .  2.0O@  2.75 

Long  Island,  bbl . 3.25  @  3.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  3.00@  5.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  - $29.00@30.00 

No.  2  .  27.00@28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@25.00 

Clover  mixed  .  23.00(g)27.00 

Straw,  rye  .  25.00@26.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.54 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  .  1.58% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1.85% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 99% 

No.  3  yellow  . 97% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 53% 

Bye  .  1-15% 

Barley . 90 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.49@  .50 

Cheese,  lb . 35  @  .40 

Eggs,  best,  dqz . 50@  .55 

Gathered  . 35  @  .40 

Fowls,  lb . 35@  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45  @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40 @  .42 

Potatoes,  lb.  . 03 @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 06@  .07 

Onions,  lb . 04  @  .07 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 @  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 04@  .08 

String  beans,  lb . 05 @  .06 

Peas,  lb . 10@  .15 

Spinach,  lb . 04@  .05 

Muskmelons,  each  . 10@  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 20@  .30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 30@  .40 

Blackberries,  qt . 15 @  .25 

Cherries,  l'b . 15  @  .18 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  are:  New 
York  and  Michigan  unwashed  delaine, 
43  to  44c ;  half  blood  combing,  42  to  43c ; 
three-eighths  blood,  43  to  44c.  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  delaine,  45  to  46c ;  half 
blood  combing,  44  to  45c;  three-eighths 
blood,  43  to  44c.  New  England  half 
'blood,  40  to  42c  ;  three-eighths  blood,  42 
to  43c.  Texas'  fine  scoured  basis,  $1  to 
$1.12.  Oregon  fine  staple,  $1.10  to  $1.12. 


He:  “Do  you  want  to  marry  a  one- 
eyed  man?”  She:  “No,  why?”  He: 
“Then  let  me  carry  your  umbrella.”  — 
Pittsburgh  First. 
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These  Cows  are  Fed 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 


all  year  round,  including  August.  The  scene  is  from 
Yates  Farm,  Orchard  Park,  New  York,  where  there  are 
some  record-breaking  Holsteins,  and  where  each  cow  is 
a  profit  maker.  When  the  late  summer  comes  with  its 
dried  and  shortened  pastures,  swarms  of  flies  and  hot 
weather,  they  do  not  go  into  a  slump  as  so  many  cows 
do  at  this  time  of  the  year. 


AUGUST  is  the  dangerous  month  for  the  dairy  herd. 

l  Don’t  take  a  chance  on  a  late  summer  slump  through 
too  much  reliance  on  dried-up  grass.  A  good  and  simple 
ration  at  this  time  consists  of: 


2  parts  DIAMOND  3  parts  Ground  Oats 
4  parts  Bran  1  part  Oilmeal 

Fed  in  moderate  quantities,  night  and  morning,  this 
mixture  will  bring  your  herd  in  full  production  to  the 

fall  season  of  better  milk  prices. 

...  If  you  want  any  other  formulas, 
to  suit  your  own  particular  condi¬ 
tions,  etc.,  write: 

Ration  Service  Dept. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 
17  Battery  PL,  New  York  City 

MAKERS  OF  Diamond  and  Buffalo 

the  feeds  that  are 

IN  EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND  EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


40%  Protein 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E .  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


PIONEER  bHn  THRESHERS 

WESTINGHOUSE  THRESHERS 

Our  22"  x  36"  fully  equipped  Junior, 
an  ideal  Fordson  size 

PIONEER  THRESHER  COMPANY,  INC. 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Your  Neighbor 
Has  a 


1 


AM  well  pleased  with  the  N-13  Papec  purchased  this 
year,”  wrote  H.  B.  Austin,  Oct.  8,  1925.  “It  has  never 
clogged  the  pipe  once  and  runs  so  light.  It  will  cut 
elevate  twice  as  much  as  any  cutter  that  I  ever  saw. 
feed  roll  is  a  great  thing,  no  stopping  of  bundles  on 
feed  table.” 

Light  draft,  low  operating  cost  and  long  life  make  the 
Papec  the  most  economical  cutter.  There’s  a  size  to  fit 
your  power  plant,  whether  you  use  a  3  h.  p.  gasoline  en- 


Questions  About  Tuberculin 
Testing 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  dairymen 
owning  about  40  per  cent  of  the  cattle 
of  the  town  of  Williamstown  have  agreed 
to  stand  together  and  not  have  their  cat¬ 
tle  tested  for  bovine  tuberculosis  this 
season.  Should  we  notify  Farms  and 
Markets  Department  that  they  cannot 
get  90  per  cent  of  Williamstown  signed 
up  for  test?  If  they  continue  to  test 
what  they  haye  got  signed  in  this  town 
and  the  surrounding  towns,  would  you 
advise  us  as  to  whether  we  could  hire  an 
accredited  veterinarian  this  Fall  to  test 
our  ,'tock?  Would  the  State  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  and  pay  for  the  reactors 
taken  from  our  herds?  Will  the  State 
take  and  pay  for  reactors  after  the  town 
has  been  tested  once?  h.  s.  w. 

You  do  not  need  to  notify  the  depart¬ 
ment  that  90  per  cent  of  the  dairymen  of 
your  township  do  not  wish  the  tuberculin 
test;  that  will  become  evident  to  them 
as  a  result  of  their  own  efforts.  The  de¬ 
partment  informs  me  that  it  is  not  their 
policy  to  start  intensive  testing  in  any 
township  until  90  per  cent  of  the  herds 
or  cattle  are  signed  up,  therefore  they 
will  probably  not  do  so  in  your  town¬ 
ship.  Should  90  per  cent  be  signed  up 
for  testing,  the  rest  would  be  subject  to 
quarantine.  The  department  also  states 
that  if  90  per  cent  of  the  herds  or  cattle 
in  any  township  are  tested,  the  remain¬ 
ing  owners  must  submit  to  the  test  of  the 
official  veterinarians  or,  if  they  prefer, 
employ  an  accredited  veterinarian  at 
their  own  expense.  If  tested  by  the  of¬ 
ficial  veterinarian,  both  State  and  Federal 
indemnities  will  be  paid,  but  if  an  ac¬ 
credited  veterinarian  is  employed  only 
the  State  indemnity  will  be  allowed. 

After  herds  have  been  fully  accredited, 
the  annual  retests  are  at  the  expense  of 
the  herd  owners  but  both  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  indemnities  are  paid  upon  reacting 
cattle,  provided  that  the  infection  of 
such  cattle  is  not  caused  by  the  owner 
through  some  violation  of  regulations. 

M.  B.  D. 


“Farm-Accounting 

Associations” 

Those  of  our  people  who  are  interested 
in  farm  economics  will  find  a  recent  bul-j 
letin,  No.  403,  issued  by  the  California 
Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley,  very 
useful.  This  is  entitled  “Farm-Account- J 
ing  Associations.”  It  gives  a  very  care-j 
ful  study  of  the  way  such  associations  | 
have  been  developed  in  various  European 
countries,  notably  Denmark.  The  idea  j 
of  such  an  organization  is  to  encourage  i 
a  number  of  farmers  situated  in  one 
given  locality  to  keep  an  accurate  account 
so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year,  or  in  any  j 
given  time,  they  can  tell  what  their  crops 
have  cost  and  whether  there  is  any  profit 
in  handling  them.  Of  course,  wc  all 
know  that  many  times  it  is  impossible  to 
make  absolutely  correct  statements  about 
business  and  farming  because  there  are 
no  accurate  figures  showing  the  cost  of 
production,  actual  sales  and  actual 
profits  or  loss.  There  has  been  too  much 
guesswork  on  the  subject  as  a  rule.  These 
farm-accounting  associations  endeavor 
to  correct  that  trouble  by  giving  the 
actual  figures  taken  from  real  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  One  can  see  from  this  policy  what 
a  great  advantage  it  would  be  if  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  societies  could  be  formed 
and  worked  out  fairly.  We  should  think 
that  many  would  be  more  than  interested 
in  reading  about  these  things  and  per¬ 
haps  a  study  of  such  a  book  will  induce 
readers  to  start  many  more  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  is  certain  that  there  can¬ 
not  be  too  many  of  them. 


Construction  of  Hay  Shed 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  up  a  hay  shed 
of  50-ton  capacity.  Will  you  advise  me 
as  to  construction  ?  I  want  the  construc¬ 
tion  to  be  suitable  to  handle  a  horse  fork. 

Sewickley,  Pa.  c.  E.  N. 

A  shed  in  which  a  liorsefork  is  to  be 
used  must  have  practically  the  same 
framing  as  a  barn  of  equal  size,  the  main 
difference  being  that  the  weight  of  the 
hay  rests  on  the  ground  floor  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  frame  the  lower 
side  walls  to  carry  the  weight  of  the 
mow. 

The  shape  should  be  long  and  narrow, 
not  over  86  ft.,  as  the  long  narrow  mow 
is  more  easily  filled  with  the  horse  fork. 
Some  sheds  have  been  built  on  heavy 
poles  set  in  the  ground  to  support  the 
roof.  These  will  rot  in  time,  however, 
and  weaken  the  structure.  A  better  plan 
is  to  build  as  for  a  barn  and  cover  with 
a  single  boarding.  it.  u.  s. 


Help  Make 
Summer  Profits 

C7 WjHEN  pastures  are  dry  and  flies 
\Jls  are  bad,  silage  will  keep  up  the 
milk  flow.  Consider  a  second  silo  for 
summer  reserve.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
a  Harder,  built  of  selected  long-lived 
lumber,  extra  thick  and  doweled  at 
every  joint.  You’ll  want  a  Patented 
Victor-Harder  Front,  absolutely  air¬ 
tight,  with  doors  that  stay  in  the  silo. 

Write  for  easy-payment  plan 
and  booklet,  "Saving  'with  Silos”* 

Harder  Mfg.  Corp. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


A  Year  To  Pay 


METAL  MEMDEf? 

"  The  Household  Solder’* 


TN  the  woman’s  workshop— > 
Kester  Metal  Mender  proves 
a  welcome  aid.  Kitchen  uten¬ 
sils  do  need  a  touch  of  solder 
every  now  and  then.  All  women 
are  successful  In  using  this 
genuine  household  solder  —  It 
“Requires  Only  Meet 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You. 


FREE 

SAMPLE 

Upon 

Bequest 


CHICAOO  SOLDER  COMPANY 

4201-390  Wrightwood  Ave., Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1848 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


©H0VFY'**  PRflFITQ  were  $75  three  days 

\nvitl  w  rnvrl  Id  after  receiving  sample 
Morey  Auto  Rim  Tool.  Big  profits  and  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  for  live  agents.  T.  M0RE»  RIM  TOOL  CO..  Blisifitld.  Mich, 

illllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllM 

1  his  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St„  N.  Y. 
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Vacation  Days  on 

“A  feller  isn’t  thinkin’  mean,  out  fisliin’, 
II is  thoughts  are  mostly  good  ’n  clean, 
out  lishin’ ; 

lie  doesn’t  knock  his  fellowmen, 

Or  harbor  any  grudges  then  ; 

A  feller’s  at  his  finest  when  out  fishinV’ 

Vacation  days  are  precious  days — fleetr 
ing  days  crowded  with  the  play-dreams 
of  a  weary  year.  Those  few  days  of  va¬ 
cation  are  too  precious  to  risk  to  the 
whims  of  a  fickle  Spring,  too  fleeting  to 
be  marred  by  storm-filled  skies  or  chilling 
winds,  therefore  we  do  not  plan  our 
week’s  vacation  until  old  Summertime  is 
well  established.  On  the  morning  of  Sat¬ 
urday,  June  19,  1926,  we  loaded  up  our 
car  with  the  regulation  camp  parapher¬ 
nalia,  camp  cook  stove,  pans,  kettle, 
dishes,  etc.,  fishing  tackle,  clam  spades 
and  Winchester  rifle,  tent  and  blankets, 
and  rolled  a  wheel  for  the  Oregon 
beaches  distant  about  SO  miles.  We 
pitched  our  tent  well  back  from  the  beach 
in  a  grove  of  fir  and  spruce,  and  where 
the  grass  grew  luxuriantly  all  about,  and 
where  we  would  be  handy  to  Seaside, 
which  is  a  very  popular  Summer  resort. 
The  rainy  season  had  passed,  the  skies 
were  blue  and  the  sunlight  golden.  The 
starlit  nights  were  cool  and  breezy,  and 
the  Summer  sea  murmured  a  glad  wel¬ 
come  as  it  rolled  lazily  over  glistening 
sands.  It  was  here  on  this  beach  that 
our  vacation  dreams  came  true,  here  all 
the  longings  of  the  here-in-searcli-of-pleas- 
ure  became  a  glorious  reality.  Of  course 
this  was  not  our  first  trip  to  Seaside,  for 
quite  often  we  motor  down  there  to  spend 
a  Sunday,  but  this  time  we  were  to 
spend  our  precious  vacation,  and  it 
seemed  that  nature  herself  was  dolled  up 
for  the  occasion  !  Here  we  found  thrills 
aplenty,  and  gaiety,  and  peace,  and  sleep. 

Husband  is  a  “fishing  fool,”  and  I’m 
proud  of  him  !  Do  you  wonder  that  when 
the  tent  was  up  and  everything  spick 
and  span  about  camp,  lie  said :  “Ho  for 


Needle  Rock  on  Columbia  River  Highway 

the  upper  reaches  of  that  trout  stream 
yonder !”  and  that  meant  a  strenuous 
hike  through  a  veritable  jungle  of  spruce, 
cedar  and  dwarf  fir,  but  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  word. 

Before  starting  upon  this  fishing  jaunt 
it  might  perhaps  be  well  to  remark  that 
one  cannot  be  specific  in  describing  the 
fishing  possibilities  in  the  coast  country 
of  Oregon,  as  the  entire  country  is  a 
fisherman’s  paradise.  Beginning,  how¬ 
ever,  at  Astoria,  one  may  drive  down  the 
coast  most  of  the  way  on  the  very  crest 
of  ocean  cliffs,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  scenic  drives  in  America.  In  this 
drive  the  motorist  is  constantly  crossing 
streams  that  will  not  permit  him  to  get 
far  if  he  is  a  disciple  of  Sir  Izaak  Wal¬ 
ton.  It  makes  but  precious  little  differ¬ 
ence  what  stream  he  may  select,  for  they 
are  all  well  stocked  with  trout,  rainbow, 
spotted  native  and  salmon. 

The  stream  which  we  fished  the  first 
afternoon  of  our  stay  at  Seaside  was 
small  but  grandly  wild.  We  crept  seem¬ 
ingly  for  miles  up  its  winding  course, 
sometimes  lying  flat  upon  our  faces 
worming  our  way  through  a  labyrinth  of 
tangled  vine  and  fern,  at  length  emerg¬ 
ing  into  more  open  country,  and  here  we 
began  to  cast  the  fly  in  the  swift  waters, 
and  oh,  the  joy  of  seeing  those  greedy 
trout  leap  for  the  alluring  morsel !  We 
caught  just  enough  for  a  rousing  dinner 
and  breakfast,  and  then  devoted  the  re¬ 
maining  time  to  exploring  the  scenic 
land  nearabout. 

Cliffs  towered  high  above  us,  and 
everywhere  the  forest  seemed  to  close  in 
upon  us.  We  saw  several  deer  feeding 
on  the  tender  grasses  and  fern,  and  there 
were  numerous  shore  birds  everywhere. 
When  we  got  back  to  camp  the  sun  was 
sinking  in  the  broad  Pacific,  and  we 
sighted  several  ships  far  out  upon  the 
ocean,  and  many  pleasure  craft  nearer 
shore.  It  was,  indeed,  the  end  of  a  per¬ 
fect  day. 

When  those  trout  began  to  fry  in  the 
skillet  husband  began  to  dance  about 
and  1  had  a  hard  time  of  it  to  keep  him 


the  Pacific  Coast 

from  making  the  camp  stove  too  hot ! 
“Don’t  you  think  they  are  done  enough?” 
he  would  inquire  about  every  two  min¬ 
utes.  By  and  by  dinner  was  ready  with 
a  nice  plate  of  trout  done  to  a  golden 
brown  as  the  main  attraction  and  oh 
how  much  better  they  tasted  there  in 
camp  ! 

We  fished,  dug  clams,  explored  the 
wild  country,  bathed,  danced,  visited, 
practiced  at  the  targets  and  had  the 
time  of  our  lives  for  five  glorious  days. 
We  had  fish  fried,  fish  roasted  and  fish 
broiled.  And  clams,  big  tender  fellows 
that  simply  melted  in  one’s  mouth,  when 


cooked  properly.  So  many  people  com¬ 
plain  that  clams  are  tough  when  cooked. 
The  way  to  prepare  them  so  that  they 
will  be  tender  and  have  the  full  flavor 
is  to  have  a  quantity  of  -hot  fat  in  the 
skillet,  open  the  shell  and  impale  the 
clam  on  a  fork  in  such  position  that  one 
side  is  immersed  in  this  hot  fat  for  one 
minute,  then  turn  the  other  side  and  im¬ 
merse,  then  plunge  the  entire  clam  into 
the  fat  for  just  one  minute.  Try  it; 
they  will  be  as  tender  as  any  meat  you 
ever  tasted.  Our  nights  spent  here  in 
the  open  were  much  more  comfortable 
than  if  spent  in  hotels,  or  at  least  it  so 
seemed  to  us,  and  our  meals  were  beyond 
computation  ahead  of  any  restaurant 
meals  that  we  have  ever  eaten.  The 
cooking  was  necessarily  simple  on  our 
two-burner  stove,  as  it  does  not  lend  it- 
seld  to  variety,  also  one  cooks  the  things 
that  cook  quickly. 

We  have  camped  a  good  deal,  and 
what  we  have  gained  by  actual  experi¬ 
ence  helps  us  greatly  to  enjoy  these  vaca¬ 
tions.  We  do  not  buy  very  many  gro¬ 
ceries  at  a  time.  Food  spoils  quickly  in 
camp  and  ants  get  into  it.  Our  week’s 
menu  was  about  as  follows : 

Monday.  —  Breakfast,  orange,  fried 
potatoes,  fried  trout,  rolls,  coffee.  Lunch, 
sweet  rolls,  fruit,  milk.  Dinner,  roasted 
trout,  dipped  clams,  bread,  sliced  toma¬ 
toes,  cake,  milk. 

Tuesday. — Breakfast,  fruit,  fried  eggs, 
bacon,  rolls,  coffee.  Lunch,  broiled 
trout,  pie,  milk.  Dinner,  steak,  corn  on 
cob,  sliced  tomatoes,  bread. 

Wednesday.  —  Breakfast,  fresh  clam 
soup,  dipped  browned  clams,  cookies, 


coffee.  Lunch,  mashed  potatoes,  creamed 
smoked  salmon,  rolls,  cocoa.  Dinner, 
missed  entirely. 

Thursday. — Breakfast,  scrambled  eggs, 
butter,  bread,  coffee.  Lunch,  sandwiches, 
fruit,  milk.  Dinner,  canned  baked  beans, 
German  potato  salad,  rolls. 

Friday. — Breakfast,  cereal  with  fresh 
fruit,  broiled  trout,  bread,  coffee.  Lunch, 
sweet  rolls,  cold  trout,  ice  cream.  Din¬ 
ner,  cold  chowder,  sliced  tomatoes,  bread, 
fruit  cake,  milk. 

Saturday.  —  Breakfast,  creamed  cod¬ 
fish,  boiled  potatoes,  bread,  coffee.  Lunch, 
sandwiches,  cake,  cocoa.  Dinner,  ham¬ 
burger  steak,  canned  corn,  rolls,  milk. 

Saturday  evening  at  8  o’clock  we  broke 
camp  and  bid  old  ocean  adieu  for  a  while, 
and  again  at  11  o’clock  we  were  home 
again,  full  of  pep  and  ready  to  take  up 


the  work  of  the  farm  with  renewed 
energy.  )No  preventing  Providence,  we 
shall  take  another  vacation  in  September. 
Maybe  this  time  it  may  be  the  valley  of 
the  Rogue,  the  Umpqua,  the  Willamette, 
or  any  one  of  the  numerous  playgrounds 
of  this  wonderful  scenic  country,  all  of 
them  veritable  flower  gardens. 

Columbia  Co.,  Ore.  sirs.  j.  w.  ray. 


Health  Notes 


Kerosene  for  Burns 

Is  there  any  value  to  the  kerosene 
treatment  for!  burns,  as  follows?  “At 
once  let  kerosene  run  on  burn.  Repeat 


several  times  if  painful  as  it  cools  and 
takes  fire  out  more  quickly.”  I  thought 
modern  surgery  did  not  advise  any  oil 
application  for  burns — in  fact,  that  sun¬ 
light  was  the  leading  curative  agent. 

New  Jersey.  t.  r. 

It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  modern 
surgery  does  advise  in  the  treatment  of 
burns,  so  many  measures  are  offered.  In 
extensive  burns  there  are  two  presumed 
causes  of  death,  aside  from  the  old-time 
“shock.”  One  is  absorption  of  toxic 
products  from  the  burned  skin,  the  other 
a  fatal  concentration  of  the  blood,  due  to 
the  great  amount  of  fluid  poured  out  over 
the  burned  surface.  The  first  is  to  be 
combated  by  antiseptic  dressings,  or 
surgical  removal  of  the  burned  skin,  the 
second  by  the  ingestion  or  injection  into 
the  tissues  of  large  quantities  of  water. 

I  do  not  know  that  oil  is  contraindi¬ 
cated  in  the  treatment  of  burns.  The  old- 
fashioned  “Carron  oil”  was  equal  parts 
of  lime-water  and  linseed  oil.  A  much 
more  modern  product  is  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  chlorinated  lime  in  olive  oil, 
freshly  made.  This  acts  by  destroying 
the  toxins  from  the  burned  skin  and  has 
the  advocacy  of  good  surgeons.  In  fact, 
there  are  so  many  things  advocated  by 
surgeons,  from  the  application  of  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  to  complete  surgical  re¬ 
moval  of  the  burned  skin,  that  the  choice 
of  remedial  measures  is  wide.  I  do  not 
personally  know  of  the  use  of  kerosene 
as  advised,  but  see  no  reason  to  con¬ 
demn  it  in  the  small  burns  for  which  it 
is  advocated.  Severe  ones  would  natural¬ 
ly  be  cared  for  by  a  pliysican. 


It  is  a  problem  to  know  just  what  to 
do  with  these  remedial  measures  offered 
by  correspondents ;  some  of  them  are  use¬ 
ful,  some  useless  and  some  actually  harm¬ 
ful.  The  trouble  is,  of  course,  that  those 
who  suggest  them  have  little  actual 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  present  or 
the  action  of  the  measures  proposed. 
They  judge  from  too  little  experience  or 
observation  and  draw  general  conclusions 
from  very  limited  opportunities  for  ob¬ 
servation.  One  swallow  makes  a  Sum¬ 
mer  with  them.  They  do  not  realize, 
either,  that  nature  is,  more  often  than 
not,  to  be  properly  credited  with  what 
they  ascribe  to  their  remedies,  not  know¬ 
ing  that  the  natural  tendency  of  a  large 
part  of  the  ills  of  humanity  is  toward 
recovery  through  the  action  of  the  re¬ 
sistive  forces  of  the  tissues. 


When  it  comes  to  that,  doctors  take  the 
credit  for  a  very  great  deal  with  which 
they  had  little  to  do.  It  would  be  an 
awful  blow  to  the  pride  and  prestige  of 
the  medical  profession  if  it  could  be 
known  how  large  a  percentage  of  cases 
of  illness  are  wrongly  diagnosed  and  in¬ 
efficiently,  if  not  improperly,  treated — 
and  yet  they  get  well.  The  sick  may 
thank  the  Lord  that  their  recovery  does 
not  always  depend  upon  the  knowledge 
and  skill  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
yet  the  medical  scientist  has  accom¬ 
plished  wonderful  things,  is  all  the  time 
making  progress  and  is  bur  only  hope  for 
the  future.  We  cannot  condemn  him 
because  he  knows  so  little ;  we  should  be 
only  too  thankful  that  he  knows  as  much 
as  he  does  and  can  do  as  much  as  he 
is  constantly  doing.  No  intelligent  medi¬ 
cal  investigator  pretends  that  medicine 
is  yet  an  accurate  science,  but  all  know 
that  it  is  making  progress  and  is  im¬ 
measurably  ahead  of  that  of  any  previous 
generation.  With  all  his  limitations,  the 
trained  physician  and  surgeon  is  about 
the  most  useful  member  of  society,  if 
human  life  and  comfort  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  As  a  sort  of  outsider,  with 
some  inside  knowledge,  I  can  give  him 
the  credit  due,  while  appreciating 
the  worthlessness  of  both  the  unwar¬ 
ranted  praise  and  unjust  blame  which  he 
receives.  m.  b.  d. 


Staring  Expression 

What  causes  one’s  eyes  to  have  a 
staring  feeling,  and  can  anything  be 
done  for  this?  r.  p. 

There  are  several  well-known  causes  of 
a  staring  appearance  of  the  eyes;  one  is 
passing  a  lonely  graveyard  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  noting  a  movement 
among  the  tombstones.  Another  is  the 
creak  of  the  stairway  at  night  when  you 
are  sure  that  all  the  family  are  in  bed 
and  not  at  all  sure  that  the  back  door 
was  locked.  The  one  to  which  you  refer, 
however,  is  very  likely  a  slight  protrusion 
of  the  eyeballs  caused  by  goiter.  The 
goiter,  _  or  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
may  be  very  little  in  evidence,  but,  if  of 
the  exophthalmic  type,  may  produce  suf¬ 
ficient  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  whites  more  than  ordinarily  and 
give  the  appearance  you  speak  of.  “Ex¬ 
ophthalmos”  means  protruding  eyeballs, 
lienee  the  name  given  to  this  type  of 
goiter.  There  is  nothing  that  you  can  do 
for  it,  save  treatment  for  the  goiterous 
condition,  and  this  will  have  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  a  physician  who  under¬ 
stands  the  disease.  Don’t  take  iodine 
upon  your  own  responsibility  in  this  dis¬ 
ease  ;  you  could  easily  do  serious  harm 
with  it.  m.  B.  D. 


Night  Sweats 

Would  you  give  a  remedy  for  night 
sweats?  A  friend  of  mine  has  had  them 
for  several  months.  Doctors  don’t  seem 
to  do  him  any  good.  a.  c. 

Crystal  Springs,  Fla. 

Night  sweats,  if  persistent,  are  an  in¬ 
dication  of  some  underlying  disorder 
which  should  be  sought  for.  Among  the 
cause  of  these  sweats  are  malaria,  indi¬ 
gestion,  nightmares  and  tuberculosis.  The 
latter  is  a  common  cause.  If  your 
friend  is  subject  to  such  sweats,  he  should 
endeavor  to  eliminate  at  least  the  most 
serious  of  the  above  mentioned  disorders 
by  competent  medical  examination.  To 
treat  the  sweats  alone  would  be  but  to 
treat  a  symptom  while  ignoring  the 
cause.  M.  B.  D. 


Child  with  Poor  Hair 

I  have  a  little  girl  two  years  old,  and 
she  has  hardly  any  hair.  It  seems  it 
comes  out  about  as  fast  as  it  comes  in. 
I  have  used  warm  olive  oil  and  “Vase¬ 
line”  on  it  and  the  hair  she  has  comes 
out  by  rubbing  the  oil  in.  Her  hair 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  any  roots  to  it.  1 
am  very  much  worried  about  it,  and  hope 
you  can  give  me  some  advice.  A.  G.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

No  hair  has  any  roots,  each  individual 
hair  growing  from  a  bulb-like  expansion 
in  the  skin,  and  being  nourished  by 
blood  vessels  within  this  expanded  end. 
Hair  roots  are  the  invention  of  hair  re¬ 
storer  fakers,  who  are  very  anxious  to 
feed  these  roots  at  your  expense.  There 
are  several  causes  of  loss  of  hair  in 
young  children.  Rickets  is  one,  lack  of 
nourishment  of  scalp  and  certain  con¬ 
stitutional  diseases  are  others.  Your 
child  should  be  examined  by  a  competent 
physician  who  can  determine  the  under¬ 
lying  cause.  An  examination  of  the  blood 
may  be  advisable,  particularly  if  the  eye¬ 
brows  are  involved  in  the  loss  of  hair. 

M.  B.  D. 


I  gaze  across  the  street  so  wide, 

I  start,  I  dart,  I  squirm,  I  glide, 

I  take  my  chances,  oh,  so  slim — 

I  trust  to  eye  and  nerve  and  limb; 

I  scoot  to  right,  I  gallop  through, 

I’m  here  and  there,  I’m  lost  to  view. 

My  life,  I  know,  hangs  in  the  toss — 
Another  plunge — I  am  across  ! 

Oh,  give  me  pity,  if  you  can 
I’m  just 

a  poor 

pe-des-trian. 

— T.  R.  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 


Mt.  Hood,  With  Lost  Lake  in  Foreground 


Twenty  Salmon  Trout  Taken  Near  Seaside,  Oregon j  Pacific  Ocean  in  Background 
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A  low  price,  in  itself,  never  sold  a  horse  to  a 
farmer.  Condition,  size,  strength  and  age  were 
considered  before  price.  In  a  sentence — working 
ability  and  length  of  life. 

A  low  price,  in  itself,  does  not  sell  a  motor  truck 
to  the  modern  farmer,  because  such  buyers 
keenly  realize  that  a  commercial  vehicle  should 
be  bought — 

According  to  the  number  of  working  miles  contained 
in  it! 

Price  t>er  truck  means  nothing.  Price  Per  capacity 
rating  means  nothing.  Price  per  mile  of  service 
means  EVERYTHING! 

Because  [the  Speed  Wagon  has  extreme  power, 
strength  and  ruggedness,  it  contains  so  many  more 
miles  of  service  than  lower  price  trucks  that  its 
cost  Per  mile  is  far  less.  Every  good  “horse-trader” 
will  understand  that. 
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Horses  Were  Never 
Bought  by  the 
Pound! 


Your  cows  will  produce  a  greater 
flow  of  milk  over  a  longer  period 
of  time,  when  you  feed  B-B 
(BULL  BRAND)  Dairy  Ration. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


PRODUCE  MORE 


Poultry  and  Livestock 


The  World’s  Digestive 
Champion 

No  doubt  we  have  all  heard  stories 
a'bout  strange  dinners  which  animals 
have  attempted.  The  goat  and  the  os¬ 
trich  are  said  to  live  comfortably  on  old 
boots  and  shoes  or  pieces  of  brick  or  tin 
cans.  Of  course  that  is  all  nonsense,  but 
most  animals  at  times  seem  to  fancy  an 
experiment  in  digestion — at  least  they 
pick  up  and  swallow  all  sorts  of  strange 
things.  Now  comes  the  following  chicken 
story  from  the  Bristol  Herald  of  Bristol, 
Vt. : 

Mr.  Milo  Abernathy,  who  specializes 
in  thoroughbred  strawberries  and  highly 
cultivated  chickens,  noted  that  one  of 
his  birds  acted  queerly. 

This  chicken  seemed  to  be  very  thought¬ 
ful  and  spent  much  tinii  in  meditation. 
A  great  trouble  seemed  to  pierce  its  soul. 
Like  Paul,  it  seemed  to  have  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh. 

One  night.  Mr.  Abernathy,  his  heart 
filled  with  sympathy,  went  out  to  the 
henhouse  and  with  loving  hands  took  his 
chicken  off  the  roost.  As  he  did  so  that 
chicken’s  neck  became  a  point  of  pain. 
Something  pricked  his  hand. 

What  was  his  astonishment  to  find  a 


treatment.  Chloroform  solution  possibly 
gives  the  best  results,  .but  your  veterin¬ 
arian  may  prefer  some  other  mixture  of 
medicines.  Chloroform  injected  directly 
into  each  nostril  in  turn  has  been  tried, 
succeeds  fairly  well  with  sheep,  but  in 
some  instances  has  caused  gangrene  of 
the  lungs  in  pigs. 

A  popular  and  sometimes  helpful  farm 
treatment  is  to  sprinkle  a  7-per-cent  so¬ 
lution  of  coal  tar  dip  or  disinfectant  on 
the  floor  of  the  sleeping  place  and  cover 
the  floor  with  straw.  This  is  done  just 
before  the  pigs  bed  up  for  the  night 
and  has  helped  in  that  the  fumes  of  the 
dip  are  inhaled  and  disturb  or  kill  the 
worms  in  the  air  passages  of  the  lungs 
so  that  they  are  coughed  up  and  swal¬ 
lowed.  The  pigs  are  then  given  Epsom 
salt  in  slop,  the  dose  being  from  one  to 
four  ounces  per  pig,  the  large  dose  being 
for  a  full  grown,  heavy  hog. 

If  you  do  not  find  that  lung  worms  are 
present  it  would  be  well  to  cast  and  tie 
the  hog  so  that  its  mouth  may  be  ex¬ 
amined.  It  is  just  possible  that  some 
foreign  object  has  lodged  in  the  tongue 


A  Sizable  String  of  Pork 


long  pin  sticking  from  the  bird’s  neck, 
lie  pulled  it  out,  one  inch,  two  inches, 
three  inches,  then  four,  five,  six,  then 
on  and  out  till  eight  inches  of  rusty  steel 
hung  from  that  chickens  neck.  Now, 
however,  it  refused  to  come  further  but 
a  'hard  yank  and  Mr.  Abernathy  found 
himself  with  a  chicken  in  one  hand  and 
a  long  black-headed  lady’s  hat  pin  in  the 
other. 

That  chicken  had  seen  the  shiny  black 
head  of  the  pin,  had  picked  it  up  and 
finally  swallowed  it.  The  pin  -part,  prob¬ 
ably  protruded  from  its  mouth  but  by  dint 
of  stretching  it  finally  went  down  the 
neck  part  way  and  ended  up  by  sticking 
out  there.  It  was  sticking  out  about  an 
inch  down  from  the  bird’s  head.  The 
pin  measured  eight  inches  long. 

Well,  how’s  that?  We  do  not  believe 
there’s  a  goat  in  the  country  could  do  it. 
If  you  know  of  a  gastronomical  feat  that 
can  beat  this  we  would  like  to  hear 
about  it.  Write  us  a  letter,  we’ll  gladly 
print  it. 

By  the  way,  the  chicken  seems  none 
the  worse  for  its  repast  and  is  doing  fine 


Chronic  Cough  in  Pig 

I  have  a  Chester  White  pig  one  year 
old.  It  eats  well  but  coughs  very  much  ; 
seems  as  though  it  is  in  the  throat.  Can 
it  be  a  cold?  It  has  had  it  about  four 
months.  E.  S. 

As  the  pig  in  question  is  one  year  old 
and  has  been  coughing  for  four  months 
we  think  it  positive  that  common  cold 
cannot  be  the  cause.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  lung  worms  are  the  cause,  but 
it  would  be  strange  that  only  one  of  the 
litter  or  bunch  of  pigs  is  so  affected  ;  for 
lung  worms  are  contracted  when  pigs 
graze  old  grass  and  it  is  probable  that 
all  of  the  pigs  used  the  same  pasture. 

When  lung  worms  are  the  cause  the 
pig  has  spells  of  croupy  coughing  and 
persists  until  phlegm  or  mucus  is  raised 
and  swallowed.  A  discharge  of  mucus 
may  also  flow  from  the  nostrils.  To  de¬ 
termine  if  lung  worms  infest  the  hog  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  mucus 
from  mouth  or  nose  could  be  made  by 
an  expert.  Presence  of  eggs  or  embryo 
worms  settles  the  matter  and  indicate 
that  treatment,  by  way  of  the  nostrils  or 
windpipe,  is  necessary. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  absolutely 
satisfactory  or  successful  method  of 


or  throat  and  is  causing  the  irritation. 
In  one  instance  2S  nails  were  found 
lodged  in  a  pig's  tongue.  They  might 
well  cause  cough,  as  might  an  ulcerated 
condition  of  the  throat.  Sharp  objects 
are  easily  removed ;  ulcers  have  to  be 
scraped  clean  and  then  swabbed  with  a 
1  or  2-per-cent  solution  of  mereuro- 
clirome.  If  no  such  causes  are  found  try 
the  effects. of  *4  to  1  ounce  of  a  solution 
of  Y2  lb.  of  ammonium  clilorid  and  2 
ounces  of  fluid  extract  of  licorice  root 
and  Y%  gallon  of  water,  or  prepare  a  iess 
amount,  in  the  proportions  mentioned. 
Tuberculosis  is  another  possibility  and  is 
incurable.  A.  s.  A. 


Some  New  York  State  Pork 

The  string  of  pork  shown  may  serve 
to  show  what  can  be  done  in  New  York 
State  in  the  way  of  hog  raising.  Glenn 
E.  Badman,  of  Cayuga  County,  gives  us 
the  facts  about  this  briefly.  It  surely 
looks  like  a  good  bunch  of  hogs  and  at 
the  prices  mentioned  even  with  the  high 
cost  of  feed  there  must  have  been  some 
pi’ofit. 

These  hogs  weighed  approximately  3,- 
150  lbs.  or  an  average  of  175  lbs.  each. 
They  were  produced  on  the  farms  owned 
by  Joseph  Badman  and  his  two  sons,  Lee 
and  Raymond,  also  his  nephew,  Elmer 
Badman.  These  are  adjoining  farms, 
consisting  of  400  ^acres  lying  along  the 
shore  of  Skaneateles  Lake  in  Cayuga 
County.  These  men  with  others  who  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  butchering  are  seen  looking 
over  the  fence.  The  pigs  were  all  sold 
in  Cortland  for  $26  per  hundred  in  the 
year  1919.  Even  though  the  grain  at 
that  time  was  unusually  high,  we  con¬ 
sider  the  production  of  pork  very  profit¬ 
able.  Part  of  the  hogs  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  were  Berkshire,  other  Chester 
Whites. 


Little  Freddie  had  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  fractions.  Ills  teacher  explained 
at  great  length  that  the  fractional  parts 
of  a  whole  totaled  that  whole.  When 
she  thought  she  had  driven  home  the  ex¬ 
planation,  she  asked  Freddie  whether  lie 
would  rather  have  a  whole  apple  or  two 
halves,  expecting  him  to  answer  that 
the  two  halves  were  the  same.  He  re¬ 
plied,  “Two  halves.”  “Why  would  you 
prefer  two  halves?”  she  asked.  “Be¬ 
cause  then  I  could  see  if  the  apple  was 
bad  inside.” — Pathfinder. 
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HALL’S  CHICKS 

ARE  BETTER— Breeders  officially  tested 
free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Rapid 
growth,  early  maturing— high  production. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
100  or  more  July  Aug.  Sept. 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  $15.00  $18.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  17.00  20.00 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  19.00  22.00 

White  Wyandottes..  16.00  20.00  23.00 

For  25  chicks,  add  75c  to  pro  rata  price. 
For  50  chicks,  add  $1.00  to  pro  rata  price. 

HALL  BROS.,  Popular  Hill  Farm 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O  Df 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
O.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks 
Prices  on  25  50  lojj 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00 

Bd.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.1)0 

White  Rocks. |Wh.  Wyandottes  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Broiler  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

M1NG0VILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  210,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  111',; 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks, 

R.  I,  Reds,  and  Jersey  Black  Giants 

Send  for  my  pamphlet,  “Why  Hoff’s  late  August  and 
Sept.  Hatched  Chicks  are  Profitable.”  I  do  not  hatch  or 
recommend  July  Chicks,  but  for  over  20  years  I  have 
made  a  specialty  of  Aug.  and  Sept,  chicks.  Write  me 
for  particulars.  1>.  C.  It.  HOFF,  Ncshnnlc,  N.  J. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

*7.00 
9.00 
10.00 
6.50 


25  50 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.. ..  *2.00  $8.75 

Barred  Hocks .  2.50  4.75 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  2.75  6.25 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  8.75 

Bank  Reference.  100  %  live  arrival  guar.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Prices  subject  to  change. 
Cherry  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  WM.  nace,  MeAiisterviiie,Pa. 

SIND  HO  MONEKS’CHOS 

Wo  ship  C.  O.  D.  nnd'guarantee  prepaid  1 00%  live  delivery 
of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy,*"brod-lo-lay 
flocks.  White  Leghorns,  8c ;  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  9c; 
Anconas,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  S.  C-  Reds,  10c; 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minoreas,  11c;  Mixed,  8c.  Orders  less  than  100  chicks  lc  more. 
SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  IND. 


That  Repretent 
Themselves 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $2  25  $4.25  $8  00 
S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  2.50  4.75  9..0U 

Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

100#  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  pay  Postage.  Low 
prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM  Rlchlield,  Pa. 

Chicli  Prices 

SMASHED-SMASHED-SMASHED 

Our  15th  year  Hatching.  Heavy  laying  strain 
tested  for  laying  each  year.  6  1-2cupper 
chick.  White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minoreas,  and  Broilers.  Chicks  delivered  to 
your  door.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY _ Ickesburg,  Pa. 

Chicks  That  Grow — From  Hens  That  Lay 


%  live  delivery  to  your  door. 

25 

50 

too 

500 

White  Leghorns  $2.60 

$4.50 

$8  00 

$37.50 

Barred  Rocks 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.60 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

3.00 

6.60 

10.00 

47.60 

Light  Mixed 

2.25 

4.00 

8.00 

37.60 

Heavy  Mixed 

2.50 

4.60 

9.00 

42.50 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  hrichfielo:m!w‘ 

BalDy  Cliiclis 

Heavy  Mixed . 88.00  per  100 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns  .  6,60  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots  and  100 %  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid  to  your  door. 
FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus  orMcAlisterville,  Fa. 


CHICKS 


25  50  100 

Reds  ....  $3  00  $5.50  $10.00 

Rocks....  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorns.  2.50  4.50  8.00 

H’vy  Mxd.  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Free  range.  100#  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


25  50  100 

Reds  &  Wyan . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Rocks .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Wh.  Leghorns _  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

At  BARGAIN  PRICES  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog. 

Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  50 


$9  per 
100 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks  $9 — 100 ;  Reds.  *10 — 100  ;  White 
Rocks,  $10—100;  Heavy  M  i  xed  ,r*8— 100; 
Light,  *7—100.  lc.  added  if  less  than  100. 
order.  100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  l'a.  Box  2. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Martins 


White 

Wyandotte 


Chicks 


BABY 

CHIX 


Mixed .  $  7  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns..  7  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

Reds .  lO  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  From  HEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Reds,  9c;  heavy  mixed,  8c, 
100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

14.  W.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Now 

10c 


White  Roeks,  same  price.  Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  100#  live 
delivery.  Postpaid.  JflS.  E,  ULSH.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Mixed  or  Broiler . *  7  per  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn .  8  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  9  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  10  per  100 

Special  price  on  500  lots.  100  %  Live  del.  guar.  Postage 
paid.  FAIIIVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Millerstown,  Pa.  R.  0.  No.  3 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

About  ready  to  lay,  83.50  each.  Range  grown. 
From  show  and  contest  winners.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

H.  N.  CONNER  -  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  shipment  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August,  10-12-wk.-old  cockerels,  individually 
pedigreed,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
est.  Write  for  prices.  CEDARHURST  P0UITRT  FARM.  Rahway.  N.J. 

WUfVANnnTTC  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

.  n  |  HI1UU  I  I  C  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Manslield,  Obis 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  July  17,  1926,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director  : 

Lice  and  mites,  although  exceedingly 
small  are  powerful  enemies  of  poultry. 
Their  power  is  found  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  multiply.  An  advance  guard 
of  mites  will  produce  several  regiments 
of  heavy  artillery  during  a  period  of  two 
weeks  of  warm  weather.  The  result  is  a 
drop  in  egg  production  to  one-half  or 
less  the  usual  number  of  eggs  produced. 
Futhermore  an  attack  of  mites  lowers 
the  birds  natural  ability  to  withstand 
disease.  Mites  can  be  easily  driven  out 
and  further  attacks  can  be  prevented  by 
the  simple  plan  of  painting  the  roosts  and 
nests  with  undiluted  Carbolineum  or 
Fyler’s  Mite  Paint;  both  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  used  successfully  on  the 
contest  plant  to  prevent  attacks  of  mites. 
The  material  is  applied  with  a  paint 
brush  or  in  the  case  of  Fyler’s  paint,  a 
sprayer  may  be  used. 

As  lice  live  on  the  birds,  treatment 
should  he  such  as  to%ill  both  the  lice  and 
the  eggs  they  have  laid  on  the  birds’ 
feathers.  At  Farmingdale  we  prefer  the 
mercurial  (or  blue)  ointment  treatment. 
This  consists  of  the  use  of  mixture  of  one 
part  of  50  per  cent  mercurial  ointment 
and  two  parts  “Vaseline”  well  mixed.  The 
amount  that  can  be  placed  on  a  dime  is 
rubbed  onto  the  feathers  and  skin  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  vent  of  each  bird.  This 
is  done  when  pullets  are  first  put  into 
laying  quarters  and  repeated  every  four 
months. — D.  H.  Horton,  Supervisor  Egg- 
laying  Contest. 

*  *  *  *  * 

During  the  thirty-seventh  week  of  the 
fourth  Farmingdale  contest  3,S3S  eggs 
were  produced  by  the  1,000  pullets  en¬ 
tered.  This  is  54.8  per  cent  production 
figured  on  the  number  of  birds  entered, 
but  would  be  58  per  cent  if  figured  on 
the  actual  number  of  birds  now  in  the 
contest.  The  pullets  have  produced  125,- 
635  eggs  to  date  since  November  1,  1925. 
This  is  914  eggs  more  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

High  Pens  for  the  38th  Week. — II.  W. 
Van  Winkle,  Barred  Rocks,  61 ;  Oak  Hill 
Farm,  White  Leghorns,  60;  Pinecrest 
Orchards,  R.  I.  Reds,  58 ;  H.  F.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Leghorns,  57  ;  Howard  P.  Cor- 
sa,  Leghorns,  57. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are : 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  1,747 ;  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,537 ;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,423. 

White  Leghorns. — Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,730 ;  How¬ 
ard  P.  Corsa,  Pa.,  1,729;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm.  N.  J.,  1,698 ;  C.  R.  Mis- 
ner,  Pa.,  1,6S6 ;  Norman  C.  Jones,  Del., 
1,638;  George  B.  Ferris,  Mich.,  1,624. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,529 ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa.,  1,- 
351. 

Barred  Plymouth  Roeks. — II.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y.,  1.522 ; •Ontario  Agri.  Col¬ 
lege,  Canada,  1,475;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I., 
1,431. 

Light  Brahmas. — Mrs.  H.  F.  Barber, 
Mass.,  352. 

*  58  *  *  * 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 
July  10  104  70  Clear ;  showers. 

July  11  89  62  Cloudy. 

Julv  12  94  58  Clear. 

July  13  98  56  Clear. 

July  14  86  58  Showers;  cloudy. 

July  15  68  65  Rain. 

July  16  92  55  Partly  cloudy. 

i|c  #  *  * 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant 
July  16:  Whites,  43c;  browns,  40c;  me¬ 
dium,  35c. 


things,  look  for  lice  or  red  mites,  the 
first  upon  the  chick’s  body,  the  second 
in  cracks  and  crevices  about  their  brood¬ 
er.  There  might  be  numerous  reasons, 
too,  for  the  death  of  these  goslings.  I 
cannot  say  what  one  or  ones  apply  in 
the  case  of  yours. 

2.  When  bees  swarm  the  old  queen 
leaves  with  the  swarm  and  the  hive  is 
left  to  the  newly-hatched  one.  When  a 
queen  is  to  be  replaced  she  is  found  and 
removed  from  the  hive.  This  may  be 
done  by  examining  the  removable  frames 
of  any  modern  type  of  hive.  The  new 
queen  is  then  placed  in  the  hive,  usually 
upon  the  top  of  the  frames,  enclosed  in 
a  cage.  This  cage  is  a  small  block  of 
wood,  bored  out  to  form  a  receptacle  for 
the  queen  and  stoppered  by  a  plug  of 
sugar  candy.  The  bees  of  the  hive  eat 
•the  candy  and  thus  release  the  queen, 
having  had  time  during  the  process  to 
miss  their  old  mistress  and  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  one  that  is  to  super¬ 
sede  her,  viewing  her  through  the  wire 
gauze  that  coverj  one  side  of  her  cage. 
If  introduced  directly  after  the  removal 
of  the  old  queen,  without  the  protection 
of  a  cage,  the  new  mistress  of  the  hive 
would  be  treated  as  an  intruder  and 
killed.  M.  b.  D. 


Henhouse  Near  Well 

I  wish  to  build  a  small  chicken-house 
— large  enough  for  about  12  hens.  The 
only  available  space  I  have  is  quite  near 
my  well  of  drinking  water.  What  do 
you  think  about  putting  such  a  building 
near  a  well  ?  I  plan  to  build  it  on  a 
foundation  of  rocks  and  stone  and  have 
a  good  cement  floor  about  2  ft.  above 
ground  level.  g.  w.  p. 

New  York. 

There  could  be  no  objection  to  a  poul¬ 
try-house  near  a  well,  if  the  building  had 
an  impervious  concrete  floor  and  the  soil 
about  the  house  and  well  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  contaminated  by  the 
fowls.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  of 
no  disease  that  might  be  contracted  from 
fowls  and  communicated  to  man  through 
the  well  water,  in  any  event,  but  the  not 
uncommon  practice  of  allowing  hens  to 
soil  well  platforms  with  their  droppings, 
which  droppings  are  washed  into  the 
wTells  through  cracks  in  the  platforms  by 
rains,  is  not  to  be  commended  from  the 
standpoint  of  either  health  or  decency. 
It  simply  shows  to  what  extent  disgust¬ 
ing  practices  may  be  permitted  through 
carelessness  and  indifference  when  ac¬ 
tual  disease  or  financial  loss  does  not 
force  attention  to  them.  It  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  prevent  the  access  of  filth  or 
surface  water  containing  tilth  in  solu¬ 
tion  to  a  well,  and,  if  that  filth  was  vis¬ 
ible  to  the  eye  as  it  entered  the  well,  the 
entrance  would  be  made  impossible.  It 
is  permitted  because  not  actually  seen. 
A  well  platform  raised  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  soil,  graded  away 
from,  and  made  water  tight  is  a  very 
inexpensive  assurance  of  clean,  Whole¬ 
some  well  water.  M.  B.  D. 


Big  Wings;  Replacing 
Queen  Bee 

1.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  little 
chicks’  wings  getting  long  and  drooping 
down?  What  can  he  tlone  for  it?  Can 
you  give  me  any  information  on  raising 
goslings?  I  got  some  and  have  lost  over 
half  of  them.  They  appear  to  be  all 
right  in  evening,  and  in  morning  some 
times  as"  many  as  three  are  dead.  Their 
droppings  are  white.  Is  it  some  weed 
they  get  or  some  other  cause?  2.  When 
bees  swarm  which,  queen  goes  out,  the 
new  or  old  one?  As  I  understand  the 
queen  should  be  replaced  after  she  is 
two  years  old.  How  is  this  to  be  done? 

DuBois,  Pa.  J.  J. 

1.  The  chicks  whose  wings  get  long 
and  droop  are  not  thriving  and  the  cause 
must  be  sought  in  the  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  or  care,  or,  possibly,  in  some  disease 
that  weakens  the  chick  without  being 
immediately  fatal.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
too  long  wings  but  of  a  weak  body,  un¬ 
able  to  support  the  wings.  Among  other 


Milk  Albumen;  Compressed 
Yeast 

1.  How  is  milk  albumen  made?  How 
does  its  feeding  value  compare  with  dry 
buttermilk  and  semi-solid  buttermilk? 
Is  it  used  for  fattening  or  egg  produc¬ 
tion?  Does  milk  albumen  contain  milk 
sugar?  2.  Can  you  give  us  a  formula 
to  make  yeast  cakes  that  could  be  used 
in  the  place  of  commercial  yeast  cakes? 

Maugansville,  Md.  w.  B. 

1.  Milk  albumen  is  made  in  the  tissues 
of  the  animal  producing  the  milk.  It  is 
one  of  the  constituents  of  milk,  which 
consists,  in  addition  to  albumen,  of 
casein,  fat,  water,  sugar  and  mineral 
matter.  I  presume,  however,  that  the 
“milk  albumen”  to  which  you  refer  is 
not  pure  albumen  but  the  dried  curd  of 
casein  of  milk,  containing  more  or  less 
of  the  fat,  sugar  and  mineral  matter. 
This  may  be  a  trade  name  for  a  dried 
milk  product  and  its  actual  composition 
would  depend  upon  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  which  I  do  not  know,  at  least 
under  that  term.  Dry  skim-milk  or  dry 
buttermilk  is  of  higher  feeding  value 
than  semi-solid  buttermilk,  pound  for 
pound,  because  the  water  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  Dried  whole  milk  would  contain 
the  milk  fat,  or  butterfat,  not  found  in 
dry  skim  or  dry  buttermilk,  and  would, 
of  course,  have  its  feeding  value  corre¬ 
spondingly  increased.  The  dried  skim 
or  buttermilk  commonly  used  in  poultry 
feeding  is  not  a  fattening  food,  but  com¬ 
pares  with  meat  scrap,  which  it  may  re¬ 
place  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  poultry 
ration.  It  is  a  growth  promoting  and 
egg-producing  ingredient  of  poultry  food 
and  is  a  valuable  source  of  needed  pro¬ 
tein,  at  least  equal  to  meat  scrap. 

2.  I  do  not  know  the  process  of  mak¬ 

ing  compressed  yeast,  or  a  substitute 
for  it,  and  doubt  the  practicability  of 
your  successfully  imitating  this  product. 
But  why  make  yeast  cakes?  The  liquid 
yeast  that  every  housewife  may  make  is 
their  equal  in  every  way,  save  in  con¬ 
venience  in  use.  If  you  wish  to  use 
yeast,  use  the  good  old-fashioned  home¬ 
made  kind.  M.  B.  D. 


ROSS 

BROODER 
HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical 
Building 

NO  corners  for  crowding  and  suffocation  of  chicks. 
Glass  doors  giving  plenty  of  light.  Large  floor 
area— ample  for  a  iV„  ft.  brooder— 500  chick  size. 
Slade  of  Copper-Content  ROSSMETAL,  galvanized. 
Vermin  and  rat-proof.  Diameter  12  ft.,  height  6  ft.  10 
inches.  Combination  ventilator  and  stove  flue. 

A  substantial  discount  for  early  orders— subject  to 
shipment  after  November  I— Write  today. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

175  Warder  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  famous  R0SSMETAL  Silos,  Ensilage  Cutters,  Comcribs,  etc. 


RUNNING  BOARD COOPS 

Take  poultry  to  market  in  these 
'  <  strong,  all-wire  'Keipper  Coops.  Fold 
'  ^  flat.  Double  decked,  12x38  in.  Price 
$3  F.  O.  B.  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

KEIPPER  COOPING  CO.,  Inc. 

PULLETS-:- 

In-Gold  strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  foun¬ 
dation  by  A.  Herbert  Padman,  Australian  Poultry- 
man  of  World  renown,  who  won  every  (eleven)  egg 
laying  contest  in  Australia  year  1910-1911. 

In  1920-21  "In-Gold”  Leghorns  took  2nd  place 
Canadian  Egg  Laying  Contest,  3rd  in  Storrs,  Conn. 

Ready-to-lay  pullets  from  this  wonderful  strain 
for  September  and  October  delivery  $2  25  each, 
f.  o.  b.  Cooperstown. 

L.  E.  INGOLDSBY  HARTWICK  SEMINARY,  N.  Y. 

FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 
Bred  lor  Egg  Production  „ 

Per  25  50  100 

Mixed  Chicks  .  $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg..  2.50  4  50  8.00 

Basom’s  Brown  Leg....  2.50  4.50  8.00 

uni  A  Parks’ Barred  Rocks..  3.00  5.50  10.00 

*  m  Basom’s  R.  I.  Reds  ....  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Pedrick  &  Marcy  Str’n 
Jersey  Black  Giants  5.00  10.00  20.00 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm  Richfield,  Pa. 


10,000 


BARRED 

ROCK 


CHICKS 


Immediate  delivery.  Big,  strong  and 
guaranteed.  4810.00 — 100  and  $890.00— 
1,000.  10-day-oid  20c.  Heavy  Mix  8c. 
Rush  orders.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


S.  W.  KLINE 


Box  10 


Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Per  100 

S  O.  White  Leghorns . *  7.00 

Reds .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  .  8  60 

Light  Mixed .  6.00 

CLOYD  NIEMONI),  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


SINGLE  COMB  Of  Tf  f  T?lTtC. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  *  U  LLjEj  I 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  ready  for  shipment,  $1.00  each;  12 
weeks,  $1.25.  Send  check  or  P.  O.  money  order  with 
all  orders,  shipped  express  collect. 

WILSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Flemlngton,  N.  J. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  I2c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


JEBSF.Y  REACH  GIANTS,  S.  0.  WHITE  I, EG- 
I  llllris  HOKNS.  Eight  weeks  to  five  months 
old.  Ready  for  shipment. 

OLIN  J.  HOPKINSON  South  Columbia.  N.  Y. 


SF  Dun  FHirifC  SIO  pel-hundred;  Mixed  Heavy 
•  v,  fttU  URIUIYJ  Breeds  for  Broilers,  $8. 
Laywell  Farm  Route  Ho.  5  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets  Best  quality  free  range 

stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  before  placing  your 
order.  FISHER  BROS.  Atlantic,  Pa. 


MATTITFCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM — 600 
PULLETS,  3  mos.,  clean,  healthy,  $140  per  100 
Barron-Hollywood  strain.  A.  II.  PENNY,  MiittltnoU,  N.  V' 


PiillMc  I  aahnrnc  eight  weeks  old,  $1.00  each 
rUlieiSj  Legnorns,  Goodyearling  hens,  $1.10  each 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


I  102 


Wte  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


August  7,  1920 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Please  keep  hammering  away  on  the 
milk  question  and  show  up  the  fakers. 
You  are  doing  a  good  work.  H.  s.  b. 

Connecticut. 

We  will  do  our  part  in  furnishing  ac¬ 
curate  information,  but,  when  informed, 
dairy  farmers  must  do  the  work  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves. 

I  have  a  son  who  entered  into  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Engineering  Works,  of  which  Mr. 
Cooke  is  the  leader.  He  'sent  my  son  a 
letter  telling  about  this  course  and  then 
my  son  sent  for  details  and  Mr.  Cooke 
sent  him  a  card  in  regard  to  the  course. 
After  that  lie  sent  him  a  few  letters  tell¬ 
ing  him  the  big  money  he  was  going  to 
make  if  he  took  the  course.  My  son  soon 
got  interested  in  it,  and  lie  induced  me  to 
sign  the  card  for  the  course,  as  he  was  not 
of  age.  My  son  sent  in  a  few  lessons  and 
then  he  found  the  course  too  hard  for  him 
to  study  and  we  are  unable  to  keep  up  the 
payments.  The  payments  are  $5  a  month, 
and  we  have  paid  $40  already.  The 
course  is  $79.50.  I  have  not  been  work¬ 
ing  for  nine  weeks  and  have  five  chil¬ 
dren  to  support  and  they  are  threatening 
me  with  law.  J.e. 

Massachusetts. 

Correspondence  .school  promoters  are  not 
os  a  rule  interested  whether  the  children 
of  those  signing  for  the  course  go  hun¬ 
gry  or  not.  All  they  want  is  the  money, 
and  will  keep  after  it  as  long  as  there 
appears  any  hope  of  collecting.  This 
man  has  legally  obligated  himself  to  pay 
for  this  course  for  his  boy.  This  boy 
evidently  lias  no  qualifications  to  take  up 
the  work  and  the  representation  of  “big 
money”  he  could  earn  as  a  result  of 
taking  the  course  was  only  the  bait  to 
secure  his  order  with  his  father’s  signa¬ 
ture  to  it.  But  these  things  are  never 
taken  into  consideration  when  the  corre¬ 
spondence  school  is  trying  to  collect  from 
the  student.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
hear  of  correspondence  school  courses  go¬ 
ing  into  court  to  secure  judgment  on 
claims  of  this  kind.  They  usually  de¬ 
pend  upon  threats  to  secure  settlement. 
We  should  be  interested  to  get  a  record 
of  the  verdict  of  12  men  on  this  case 
which  is  typical  of  a  large  number  of 
people  who  appeal  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

“Wall  Street  Iconoclast ”  advises  its 
subscribers  to  buy  certain  stocks  and  not 
to  buy  others.  Would  you  consider  them 
capable  of  and  inclined  to  give  honest 
advice?  a.  ii.  b. 

Ohio. 

The  publisher  of  .the  Wall  Street 
Iconoclast  is  George  Graham  Rice,  a  no¬ 
torious  get-rich-quick  promoter  who  has 
served  a  penitentiary  sentence  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  fake  promotions,  and  if  we 
were  to  be  influenced  by  the  Wall  Street 
Iconoclast  at  all  it  would  be  to  take  the 
opposite  course  from  that  suggested  by 
this  organ. 

I  have  a  check  on  I.  Neugeboren  & 
Sons,  192  Harrison  St.,  for  amount  of 
$17.87,  for  two  crates  of  eggs,  on  the 
Franklin  National  Bank,  Franklin  and 
Hudson  Streets.  Would  you  kindly  look 
into  the  matter  as  the  bank  claim  no 
funds,  and  sent  the  check  back? 

W.  M.  W. 

This  subscriber  failed  to  give  his  post 
office.  The  above  firm  is  in  bankruptcy. 
The  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
53  Park  Place,  New  York  City,  holds  a 
bond  of  this  concern  for  the  protection 
of  shippers.  All  shippers  having  claims 
against  I.  Neugeboren  &  Son,  should  file 
claim  with  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  submitting  protested  checks, 
shipping  receipts  or  other  evidence  of 
the  indebtedness.  In  due  time  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  bond  will  be  distributed 
among  the  shippers  whose  claims  are  on 
file  with  the  department. 

On  April  10  I  shipped  two  cases  of 
eggs  to  Gelber  Bros.,  190%  Duane  St., 
New  York  City.  They  haven’t  settled 
and  won’t  answer  letters.  I  am  enclos¬ 
ing  letter  just  received,  that  mav  help 
in  getting  a  settlement.  Will  you  give 
this  matter  your  attention?  E.  c.  B. 

Maryland. 

We  are  unable  to  get  any  response 
from  Gelber  Bros.,  and  the  subscriber 
will  have  to  charge  this  up  to  “experi¬ 
ence.”  Possibly  the  cause  of  their  fail¬ 
ure  to  reply  is  because  the  Post  Office 
Department  lias  presented  an  indictment 
against  Gelber  Bros.,  because  of  fictitious 
claims  for  egg  breakage.  These  were  for 
shipments  by  parcel  post,  but  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  show  our  readers  that  it  is 
necessary  to  look  into  the  standing  of 


any  concern  to  whom  they  propose  mak¬ 
ing  shipments. 

If  these  concerns  would  spend  as  much 
time  promoting  business  in  an  honest 
way  as  they  use  in  figuring  out  dishonest 
methods  of  getting  money,  they  could  in¬ 
crease  their  business  hundredfold  and  not 
run  into  danger  with  the  government. 
We  have  a  number  of  complaints  similar 
to  the  one  above,  and  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  get  payment  for  the  ship¬ 
ments. 

We  are  in  a  mix-up  here  in  this  com¬ 
munity  with  a  couple  of  agents  repre¬ 
senting,  they  claim.  Knight  Commander 
Lighting  Co.,  of  Jackson,  Mich.  They 
claim  they  advertise  in  your  paper.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  them  and  are  they 
a  reliable  company?  c.  E.  R. 

Delaware. 

We  have  had  other  reports  of  agents 
of  the  Knight  Commander  Lighting  Co., 
Jackson,  Mich.,  claiming  that  the  com¬ 
pany  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The 
claim  is  not  true.  The  record  of  the 
company  in  this  State  is  not  such  that 
the  firm’s  advertisement  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  Some  years  ago  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  warn  the  farmers  against  the 
deceptive  practice  of  the  agents  of  this 
concern. 

Berry’s  Golden  Rule  Poultry  Farm, 
Clarinda,  Iowa,  is  no  longer  a  member 
of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  have  no  definite  information 
as  to  the  reason  why  the  concern  has 
been  dropped  from  membership,  but  ap¬ 
parently  for  reasons  sufficient  to  the  of¬ 
ficers  for  the  action.  Any  concern  adopt¬ 
ing  the  name  “Golden  Rule”  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  expected  to  live  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  business  ethics,  but  the  re¬ 
ports  from  customers  of  the  Berry  out¬ 
fit  do  not  indicate  that  the  business  is 
governed  by  standards  other  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  poultry  “gyp.” 


Down  Buys  Any 

WITTE 


Stationary 

ENGINE 


0nly*5 

From  i vi  to  7  HJ^-The  One-Profit  Engine 

"COR  42  years  I  have  been  building 
EN  GINES  which  thous  ands  of  f ar  mers 
have  pronounced  the  most  dependable 
and  economical  in  the  world.  But  this 
WITTE  Engine  is  the  masterpiece 
of  them  all.  It  is  really  a  mechan¬ 
ical  marvel  and  I  am  so  proud  of 
its  perfection  that  I  want  every  farm 
to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine  so  any 

man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do  almost  every  .  rt  * 

kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s  economical  in  opera-  j\ OtC  tlXCSC  POlTltS 
tion.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto, 
speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up 
and  deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an  IRCN 
CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 


BUY  ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS 
—NO  INTEREST  CHARGES 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people 


Square,  Protected  Tank,  die-cast 
bearings,  and  many  other  re¬ 
finements.  Starts  easy  in  cold¬ 
est  weather.  Special  piston  con¬ 
struction  means  more  power  for 
less  fuel.  Speed  regulator  en¬ 
ables  it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heaviest 
work.  Takes  the  place  of  sev¬ 
eral  engines.  Iron  Clad  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes— X  Vi  to  30  H-P. 


Special  "WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features: 

X— Medium  Weight  Yet  Dur* 
able 

Z— Valves-in-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension 
Magneto  Ignition 

O— Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


boosting  this  wonderful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you 
can  buy  it  on  practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to 
pay.  On  my  liberal  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit.  Scrap 
your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  of  it  down  on  the  WITTE. 

Pg  RIT  The  WITTE  Engine  will  literally  pay  for  itself,  and 
*  make  you  a  big  profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply 

send  me  your  name  and  address — a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of 
my  big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  facts.  No  obligation.  Or,  if  you 
are  interested,  ask  about  our  Log  and  Tree  Saws,  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs  or 
Pump  Outfits.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1897  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MlSSOUBt 

1897  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

1897  Witte  Building,  SAN  rRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Quick  shipments  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  ware¬ 
houses:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Laredo, 
Tex..  Denver,  Colo.,  Billings,  Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Albany, 

N.  Y„  Bangor,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


According  to  an  order  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  the  Civil 
►Service  Correspondence  School,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  conducted  by  J.  L.  Heaps,  must 
discontinue  certain  practices  -which  the 
commission  has  found  causes  the  erron¬ 
eous  impression  that  the  concern  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  the  United  States  government. 

The  findings  state  that  the  respondent’s 
school  is  conducted  for  the  alleged  pur¬ 
pose  of  tutoring  those  who  wish  to  take 
civil  service  examination  for  positions 
with  the  government,  such  as  depart¬ 
mental  clerkships,  railway  mail  clerk¬ 
ships,  postoffice  clerkships,  city  and  rural 
mail  carriers,  stenographic  positions,  and 
internal  revenue  positions. — Bulletin  of 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

We  have  many  times  pointed  out  the 
deception  of  these  so-called  civil  service 
schools.  Information  to  prepare  for 
civil  service  examinations  can  be  secured 
by  anyone  without  cost  by  writing  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  These  correspondence  courses 
constitute  an  easy -money  scheme. 


d  and  all 
Giving  Satisfaction 


of  {ou 

•<A  ,  mote.  1  farmer5’ 

SuptCreartWvy 


Many  creameries  and  condensaries  in  the  United  States 
require  that  all  milk  supplied  them  be  strained  through  Dr. 
Clark’s  Purity  Strainers.  In  fact,  many  supply  their  pro¬ 
ducers  with  Purity  Strainers  as  a  means  of  insuring  clean  milk. 

Purity  Strainers  are  recognized  as  the  one  and  only  way  of  re- 
moving  ALL  dirt  and  sediment  from  milk.  We  guarantee  those  re-, 
suits  or  refund  your  money.  Easy  to  use  and  easy  to  clean.  No 
^  fuss  or  muss — saves  time  and  labor.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Gov* 
1 1 LL-W  ernment. 


ZY 


U 


Made  in  two  sizes — 10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  write  us  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices,  giving  your  dealer’s  name. 


I'UKITY  COTTON  DISCS  or* 

iwide  in  ntrj  size  from  5'  j  in.  In  7 
ih.  diam.,  for  all  makes  of  strainer a 
or  fillers.  Send  for  a  trial  order. 


Dept  A 


Purity  Stamping  Company 

Rattle  Creek,  Michigan 


The  Better  Business  Bureau,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  prints  the  following  story,  which 
can  be  duplicated  many  times  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Publisher’s  Desk,  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  the  slogan, 
“Before  you  invest — investigate.” 

A  doctor  who  had  for  years  carried  on 
a  very  successful  and  extensive  practice 
in  an  Ontario  town  recently  died.  He  had 
been  greatly  respected  -in  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  must  have  been  “no  fool” 
in  most  departments  of  bis  life  to  achieve 
the  position  that  he  did. 

The  widow  asked  a  banker  to  look  over 
the  securities  left  in  the  estate.  The 
banker  found  12,462  shares  in  15  mining, 
seven  oil,  and  five  industrial  companies. 
These  shares  were  represented  by  40  cer¬ 
tificates.  Thus  far  the  banker  lias  been 
able  to  realize  $6  on  the  total  investment 
with  a  possibility  of  raising  this  sum  to 
$20  if  certain  speculators  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  take  a  chance  on  the  shares  of 
two  companies  which  still  show  percepti¬ 
ble  signs  of  life.  For  all  this  the  doc¬ 
tor,  over  a  30-year  period,  had  paid  $60,- 
000  in  cold  cash.  Granted  that  he  was 
above  the  average  in  intelligence,  still 
this  shows  that  in  this  one  department 
of  placing  his  money,  he  needed  a  guar¬ 
dian.  When  lie  made  his  first  false  move 
of  investing  without  investigation  in  a 
faraway  mining  company  he  was  lost. 
His  name  went  down  on  the  sucker  lists 
which  are  passed  around  from  one  high 
pressure  promoter  to  another,  and  he 
was  advertised  far  and  wide  as  one  of 
the  large  number  of  honest  hard-working 
individuals  who  can  be  induced  to  hope 
and  trust  largely  without  being  too  ex¬ 
acting  in  the  matter  of  asking  for  proof. 


Visitor:  “Do  you  like  to  recite,  dear?” 
Child  :  “No,  but  mummy  always  asks  me, 
because  it  makes  people  go.” — Punch. 


Plan  Now  to  Attend  the 
Earlier  and  Greater 

New  York  State  Fair 

Greatest  Exposition 
of  the  East 

Wonderful  Stock  Shows  and  numerous  Educational 
Features  of  value  to  every  Agriculturist — You  owe  it 
to  Agriculture  and  Yourself  to  attend  the  Eighty- 
Sixth  Fair  of  the  Empire  State. 

Free  Entertainment  Features — the  Finest  ever 
arranged  for  One  Week 

Special  Round  Trip  Excursions  over  Railroads 
at  Reduced  Rates 


Write  the  Secretary  for  Premium  Book 


SYRACUSE,  AUG.  30,  31,  SEPT.  1,  2, 3, 4 


Legal  Questions 


Discharging  Overdue 
Mortgage 

A  has  the  deed  of  a  farm,  and  B  has 
mortgage  on  it.  A  is  back  on  his  interest 
and  payments  for  last  year  and  a  little 
more,  also  the  school  tax  for  this  pres¬ 
ent  school  year.  Could  A  deed  the  farm 
back  to  B  and  come  out  all  right?  Would 
that  free  A  from  all  this  debt?  How 
could  this  be  managed  so  as  not  to  incur 
any  more  expense  for  A?  He  will  then 
lose  all  he  has  paid  in.  A  has  installed 
a  furnace  in  this  house.  Could  he  remove 
this  furnace  and  move  it  away,  or  could 
they  make  him  trouble  for  it?  M.  w.  W. 

If  B  is  willing  to  take  the  farm  back 
and  discharge  the  mortgage  a  deed  from 
A  to  B  will  release  A.  Be  sure  that  the 
mortgage  is  discharged,  however.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  how  the  furnace  is  attached  to 
the  house  whether  or  not  “A”  can  remove 
it.  That  question  you  had  better  take  up 
with  your  local  attorney.  N.  T. 


Trouble  Over  Mortgage 

I  have  held  a  mortgage  on  two  lots 
owned  by  A  for  $700  for  over  seven 
years.  About  one  year  ago  owner  wanted 
to  sell  the  two  lots  with  buildings  in 
order  to  settle  the  mortgage.  He  had  a 
buyer  who  had  it  searched  and  surveyed, 
and  found  that  the  buildings  were  not  on 
these  two  lots.  Buildings  are  on  lots  op¬ 
posite  which  belong  to  the  estate  of  which 
A  is  one  of  the  heirs.  When  A  found 
out  that  buildings  were  not  on  his  two 
lots  he  would  not  pay  any  more  interest. 
Buildings  were  kept  insured  up  to  this 
time.  The  estate  had  building  insured 
in  their  name.  These  buildings  were 
moved  on  these  two  lots  about  17  years 
ago,  and  owner  lived  in  them  every  since. 
How  could  this  be  settled?  The  lots  are 
not  worth  the  $700;  are  worth  about  half. 
This  was  not  searched  at  the  time  I  took 
the  mortgage,  as  we  were  good  friends 
and-  thought  it  was  not  necessary,  s.  B. 

New  York. 

If  there  was  a  bond  accompanying  the 
mortgage  you  could  foreclose  your  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  lots,  and  if  they  did  not  sell 
for  enough  to  pay  the  mortgage  you 
would  be  entitled  to  a  deficiency  judg¬ 
ment,  which  would  attach  against  any 
property  owned  by  the  persons  giving  the 
bond.  ___ _ T- 

Small  Payments  on  Debt 

A  certain  amount  has  been  paid  on  a 
mortgage,  $34  on  $200.  Can  mortgage 
deed  taken  and  note  given  to  that  amount 
be  attached  for  a  bill  or  debt  of  $23  .  If 
this  is  being  paid  (original  bill  was  $37) 
at  the  rate  of  $1  every  two  weeks  or  so, 
lias  a  'lawyer,  in'to  whose  hands  it  has 
been  left  for  collection^  the  right  to  re¬ 
fuse  a  ©mall  payment  like  that?  Can  a 
man  give  legally  to  his  wife  that,  part  ox 
the  mortgage  which  he  has  paid .  In 
other  words  A  had  a  $500  mortgage  on 
liis  house.  He  has  paid  off  $100  of  it ; 
can  he  make  over  this  $100  into  his 
wife’s  name,  without  taking  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  see  a  lawyer  for  necessary  papers  l 
Could  he,  if  this  could  be  done,  have  a 
notary  do  it  instead?  About  what  would 
the  fee  amount  to? 

The  attorney  collecting  the  bill  need 
not  accept  small  payments  unless  he  de¬ 
sires  to.  If  he  obtains  a  judgment  he 
can  sell  what  interest  the  debtor  has  in 
any  property  which  is  not  exempt,  from 
execution.  No  one  can  legally  dispose 
of  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
frauding  creditors.  N.  T. 


Form  of  Joint  Deed 

How  should  the  deed  to  our  farm  read 
so  that  if  either  my  wife  or  I  should  die 
the  other  would  be  the  sole  owner?  The 
deed  read,  “From  John  Smith  to  John 
Brown  and  Mary  Brown.”  I  have  a  will 
leaving  all  to  my  wife,  but  in  case  she 
should  die  first  would  I  still  own  the 
farm  or  could  my  children  step  in  and 
take  her  share?  What  should  we  do  to 
our  farm  deed  to  protect  the  survivor  if 
either  one  of  us  die?  H.  L.  B. 

Ohio. 

When  a  husband  and  wife  hold  prop¬ 
erty  together  intending  that  the  survivor 
shall  take  the  property,  the  deed  should 
read,  to  John  Brown  and  Mary  Brown, 
his  wife.  In  the  present  instance  the 
courts  might  construe  that  the  parties 
had  intended  to  hold  the  property  as 
joint  tenants  ieven  though  the  words,  his 
wife,  had  not  been  annexed  after  the 
same.  However,  it  might  raise  a  legal 
question  and  involve  a  law-suit,  so  that 
it  is  better  to  have  the  names  in  the 
form  as  stated  above. 

In  the  event  that  the  property  is  held 
by  a  husband  and  wife,  the  survivor  will 
take  the  same  without  a  will.  H.  it. 

Cost  of  Condemnation 
Proceedings 

A  power  company  is  trying  to  buy  a 
strip  of  land  from  my  farm.  Being  un¬ 
able  to  agree  on  a  price,  they  threaten 
to  'Condemn,  which  I  suppose  they  can  do, 
since  they  have  a  franchise  in  this  town. 
Their  representative  informs  me  costs 
of  condemnation  proceeding  will  be  about 


$400  for  them  and  more  for  me.  We  are 
only  $350  apart  on  the  price,  but  lie  is 
willing  to  meet  me  half  way.  Could  you 
give  me  any  information  regarding  the 
costs  and  procedure  in  such  cases? 

'New  York.  d.  o. 

We  cannot  giye  you  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  a  condemnation  proceeding.  There 
are  no  two  alike.  We  may  say  however, 
that  they  are  usually  expensive  and  a 
compromise,  if  possible,  is  advisable 
where  only  a  small  amount  is  involved. 

N.  T. 


WE  are  looking  for  capable  farm  manager  for  client 
who  owns  large  breeding  establishment  near 
Philadelphia  and  herdsman  for  first  class  herd 
near  Trenton,  N.  J.  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Inc.,  380  Worthington  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Subscribers  ’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thorsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT.  Letchworth  Village. 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  a  high-class  farm  woi-ker  we  will  pay  $75 
per  month  and  board  the  year  round.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted,  woman  as  cook,  in  family  of 
three  adults;  man  as  gardener  and  able  to 
drive  car;  position  all  year  round.  Write  BOX 
1038,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  farm  hand,  willing 
worker;  $75  a  month.  R.  H.  WOODRUFF, 
Guilford,  Conn. 


MAN,  single,  to  take  care  of  dairy  herd.  L.  H. 
YOUMANS,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y. 


HANDYMAN,  Protestant,  steady  position  on 
private  estate  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  must 
be  good  at  painting,  plumbing,  carpentry  and 
general  repairs;  use  his  own  tools;  give  age, 
nationality,  salary  and  copies  of  references  in 
reply,  and  when  at  liberty;  house  and  fuel  pro¬ 
vided.  ADVERTISER  844,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — tDairyman,  married,  private  estate; 

must  be  neat  and  clean;  A-l  buttermaker; 
have  experience  handling  grade  A  raw  Guern¬ 
sey  milk;  small  ice  machines;  references  re-, 
quired.  CHILMARK  ESTATE,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  young  man,  experienced  with  farm 
work,  130-acre  valley  farm,  15  miles  from  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. ;  small  dairy;  must  be  handy  with 
machinery,  tractor,  power  sprayer,  etc. ;  good 
home  and  eats  the  year  around;  phone  connec¬ 
tion.  J.  Le  ROY  KING,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager.  Central  New  York 
farm,  with  good  equipment,  wants  practical 
farmer;  non-resident  owner,  gives  full  respon¬ 
sibility  and  good  salary  to  man  who  can  qualify. 
P.  O.  BOX  338,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Competent  single  man  on  milk  farm; 

state  age,  wages  expected;  give  references. 
S.  D.  NEWELL,  Bristol,  Conn. 


WORKING  housekeeper  or  cook,  good  baker, 
white,  steady  woman  wanted;  no  washing; 
permanent  position,  private  family,  qtjiet  place; 
wages  $65;  no  child;  answer  stating  age,  re¬ 
ligion  and  when  available.  BOX  217,  Smith- 
town  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  man  around  small  hotel; 

garden  and  stock  to  care  for;  all  year  round 
position.  Address  CHAS.  B.  BRIDGMAN,  Sar¬ 
anac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two  experienced  feed  salesmen, 
married,  neat  appearing  and  intelligent,  to 
handle  high-grade  feed  in  territory  located  be¬ 
tween  Portchester,  N.  Y.,  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  write  experience  and  qualifications  to 
C.  MATLACK,  121  Main  St.,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Store  manager,  exjierienced  in  sell¬ 
ing  of  poultry  and  dairy  feeds;  married,  neat 
appearing;  send  full  details  of  experience  and 
qualifications  to  C.  MATLACK,  121  Main  Street, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  man,  16  to  20,  to  help  on 
milk  route,  and  in  barn  where  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  used;  good  home  and  pay  and  chance 
for  advancement.  ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell, 
N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  for  teamster  and  general  work; 

state  age  and  wages  expected  with  house, 
wood  and  garden.  RIDGEFIELD  FLORIST 
AND  NURSERY,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  reliable  experienced  single  men 
on  dairy  farm;  $60  and  board.  E.  C.  FISH¬ 
ER,  R.  4,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Self-directing  married  man,  experi¬ 
enced  with  team  and  tractor;  also  married 
man  for  cow  barn;  must  be  first-class  milker, 
and  strict  in  obeying  orders;  wife  capable  run¬ 
ning  boarding-liouse,  prepared  to  live  in  mod¬ 
ern  homes;  references  necessary.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  868,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  white  girl  scrupulously  clean, 
neat  appearance,  to  do  general  housework 
and  wait  on  table  for  private  family  on  farm 
30  miles  from  New  York  City;  no  heavy  work 
required;  good  room  and  bath  accommodation; 
wages  $50  per  month;  must  furnish  best  ref¬ 
erences  as  to  character.  BOX  A,  Briarcliff 
Manor,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  without  children;  man  experienced  in 
general  farming;  wife  to  do  half  day’s  house¬ 
work;  near  Freehold,  N.  J. ;  interview  neces¬ 
sary;  $100  a  month  with  board  and  large 
room  furnished  or  unfurnished.  ADVERTISER 
864,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  wanted  September  1;  experienced, 
married,  active  and  clean;  80  purebred 
Guernseys;  particulars  and  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  865,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife,  on  small  farm,  New  Jersey: 

man,  general  outside  work;  wife,  cooking  and 
housework  for  couple,  no  laundry;  state  age, 
experience,  wages  desired;  permanent  position. 
ADVERTISER  872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WANTED  at  once,  man  to  work  on  small  dairy 
farm;  steady  job;  state  wages  wanted  in 
-first  letter.  S.  HOOEY,  Branchville,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 

EXPERIENCED  English  shepherd  wishes  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  817,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WORKING  superintendent  open  for  position  in 
Fall;  American,  38,  small  family,  good  ref¬ 
erences;  give  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD- 
\  ERT1SER  819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  thoroughly  understands  sheep  and 
poultry ;  references.  ADVERTISER  825,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  and  wife,  no  children,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Protestant,  middle-aged;  long  experience, 
wants  poultry  farm  on  profit-sharing  basis;  finest 
reference.  ADVERTISER  826,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man.  steady,  reliable,  desires  position 
as  carpenter’s  or  plumber’s  helper  with  ob¬ 
ject  to  learn  trade.  ADVERTISER  839,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 

CLEAN,  honest  young  man  desires  employment 
as  handy  man  or  drive  car  in  country;  mod¬ 
erate  salary  for  good  treatment.  ADVERTISER 
840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  trustworthy,  respectable,  no  bad  habits, 
desires  place  as  caretaker  with  good  family. 
ADVERTISER  841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  in  boarding  school,  club  or  chil¬ 
dren’s  home  by  experienced  dietitian.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  853,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED,  responsible,  capable  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  mechanics,  wishes  estate  super¬ 
intendency  position;  commercial  or  shares.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  846,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man,  35.  understanding  stock  arid 
crops,  wishes  proposition  on  shares  or  wages; 
references  furnished.  V.  HEGER,  Otis,  Mass. 

FARM  manager,  superintendent,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  American,  married;  life  experience  all 
branches;  capable,  trustworthy;  references. 
ADVERTISER  851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Good  home  on  farm  within  75  miles 
New  York,  by  able-bodied  American  farmer, 
40,  Protestant;  fully  experienced  in  all  lines 
of  general  farming,  fruit,  poultry,  vegetables, 
dairying,  A.  R.  O.  work,  Babcock  test,  butter¬ 
making,  soft  cheese,  etc.;  good  character,  no 
tobacco,  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  852, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  one  child,  best  of 
references;  prefer  Connecticut:  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  September  1.  ADVERTISER  854,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  foreman,  manage  gentleman’s  place  or 
general  farm,  up-to-date  in  every  depart¬ 
ment;  farming,  gardening,  shrubs,  roads,  etc. ; 
best  reference;  20  years’  experience:  American, 
single;  state  full  particulars.  BOX  172,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 

BY  GARDENER  with  proven  ability  as  a 
grower,  landscape  graduate  and  practical 
knowledge  in  all  similar  branches  in  our  lines, 
wishes  position  on  private  estate  in  taking 
charge;  prefer  building  up  new  place  or  where 
present  superintendent  wishes  to  retire;  age  34, 
Swiss- American,  married,  no  bad  habits.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  wishes  position  as  caretaker  by 
elderly  man  at  light  work;  first-class  refer¬ 
ences.  0.  F.  FISCHER,  Station  A,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

HERDSMAN  or  farmer,  life  experience;  mar¬ 
ried,  age  33,  one  child;  wants  position  as 
working  foreman;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  10  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  short  course  graduate;  available 
August  5;  estate  or  commercial.  ADVERTISER 
857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  milker  (Swiss-German),  single. 

having  some  capital,  wishes  position  with 
aged  people;  willing  to  rent  farm  with  option 
to  buy.  PAUL  BLUMER,  care  Kneelit,  145 
Union  Place,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

RELIABLE  man,  married,  wants  position  as 
salesman  on  milk  or  bread  route;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  860,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER,  German,  healthy,  23  years  old,  with 
theoretical  and  practical  education  at  farm¬ 
er’s  college  and  several  years’  experience  on 
estates,  wants  position  on  large  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  to  prove  his  ability  for  adminisrative 
work.  ADVERTISER  861,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

AN  EXPERIENCED,  reliable  and  trustworthy 
man,  possessing  the  essential  qualifications, 
seeks  a  position  as  superintendent  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  place;  full  particulars  to  in¬ 
terested  parties.  ADVERTISER  863,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER,  working  foreman,  wishes 
position;  practical  life  experience  all  branches; 
Danish,  married;  references.  THEOD.  WILLAD- 
SEN,  South  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  and  dairyman  wants 
position  on  private  place  or  farm;  middle- 
aged,  small  grown  family;  convenient  high 
school,  modern  house;  can  handle  modern  ma¬ 
chinery.  ADVERTISER  867,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent — My  duck  and  poultry  farm 
at  Greenport.  Inquire  HENRY  A.  HEDGES, 
Greenport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  376  acres,  in  Unadilla  Val¬ 
ley,  one  mile  from  village  and  milk  station. 
MRS.  KATHERINE  ROME,  R.  D.  1,  Norwich, 
N.  Y. 

GOOD  Pennsylvania  dairy  farm,  150  acres,  15 
acres  timber,  10  cows,  2  horses;  good  build¬ 
ings;  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  831,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

LARGE  commercial  poultry  farm,  fully  stocked 
(Barron-Hollywood)  Leghorns;  doing  good  busi¬ 
ness,  baby  chicks,  pullets,  eggs,  broilers;  aver¬ 
age  net  income.  $5,000  annually;  price  $20,000, 
liberal  terms.  ADVERTISER  833,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE' — Farm  of  54  acres,  on  good  road; 

rich  fertile  soil;  good  buildings;  price  $2,000. 
ADVERTISER  847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery,  near  New  York; 

2,000  layers;  beautiful  house:  write  for  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  871,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  poultry  farm  at  station, 
near  good  town,  large  poultry  houses;  over  a 
thousand  birds,  equipment,  feed,  everything; 
$4,500,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  834,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  225-aere  farm,  near  school, 
churches;  28  miles  Providence;  good  roads; 
15-room  house,  2  barns,  6  henhouses,  2  orchards. 
R.  F.  D.  1,  BOX  30,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm  in  Westchester  or  Putnam 
County,  N.  Y.,  within  50  miles  of  Grand 
Central  Station.  S.  MARSHALL,  48-38  92d  St., 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  115  acres,  Callicoon,  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  N.  Y, ;  house,  11  rooms,  electric 
light  plant,  telephone,  radio;  large  barn,  chick¬ 
en  coops;  good  cellar,  spring  water;  10  acres 
woodland.  ADVERTISER  848,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  for  term  of1  years,  dairy- 
general  farm,  with  stock  and  tools;  send  full 
particulars  to  ADVERTISER  849,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FINGER  Lakes  section  New  York  State,  10O 
acres,  house  and  barns;  near  village  and 
State  road;  under  crops;  $1,300  with  $500  down 
payment,  rest  easy  terms;  also  40-acre  village 
farm,  valley  land,  all  tillable,  good  buildings; 
priced  low  for  quick  sale;  Southern  New  York, 
in  Finger  Lakes  section;  do  not  write  unless  you 
mean  business.  Address  ADVERTISER  850,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RETIRED  teacher  has  developed  apiary  and 
honey  trade;  from  failing  health  cannot  con¬ 
tinue,  will  sell  or  consider  partnership;  corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  E.  H.  BABBITT,  Bridge- 
water,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Ten-acre  farm,  half  mile  from  vil¬ 
lage;  macadamized  road;  horse,  cows,  chick¬ 
ens,  tools;  bargain  for  quick  sale.  W.  WHEL- 
FLEY,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  13  acres,  with  new 
7-room  house;  on  paved  road,  in  the  village 
of  Westover,  Md. ;  very  cheap.  Write  or  see 
T.  L.  GREGORY,  Westover,  Md. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm  for  gardening  and  poul¬ 
try,  20  to  30  acres,  in  New  York  or  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  858,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  rent,  25  miles  from  New  York; 

vicinity  grows  rapidly;  ready  market  for  pro¬ 
duce;  hundreds  young  apple  trees;  give  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter;  only  first-class  man  considered. 
ADVERTISER  859,  care  Rural  -New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent  or  shares,  with  stock; 

privilege  of  buying;  Central  or  Northern  New 
Jersey  preferred.  A.  NYWENING,  Midland 
Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED,  Westchester,  small  farm  of  five 
acres  or  more,  suitable  for  poultry,  with 
good  buildings.  SOORALIOK,  Central  Ave., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  110  acres  tillage,  30  wood, 
buildings,  good  grain  and  grass  land;  near 
town  and  main  highway;  price  $3,000;  owner 
dead.  G.  W.  TOMLINSON,  Henderson,  MU. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  berry  farm,  one  mile  west 
of  Martville  State  road;  spring  water;  im¬ 
mediate  jiossession.  LYNN  BLANCHARD,  Mart¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


ILLNESS  compels  immediate  sale,  desirable 
property;  several  acres;  barn,  7-room  house, 
bath,  electricity,  town  water,  heat;  Orange 
County;  $5,750.  ADVERTISER  862,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Fruit  and  poultry  farm  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  or  fruit  alone;  on  a  good  road; 
please  give  details  and  price  first  letter.  G.  F. 
KIRTON,  Box  143,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -In  South  New  Jersey,  98  miles 
from  New  York;  10-acre  farm,  house,  and 
outbuildings;  on  main  highway;  near  town.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  866,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


21 -ACRE  home,  nine  rooms;  fruit,  poultry; 

good  buildings;  water,  view.  BOX  924,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


FRUIT  and  dairy  farm,  90  acres,  located  in 
Hudson  Valley;  stocked  complete;  part  cash, 
terms  to  suit;  no  agents;  signed,  owner.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  869,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


30-ACRE  cranberry  bog,  with  blueberry  land, 
and  new  bungalow;  Central  Jersey;  attractive 
price.  ADVERTISER  870,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Sanitary  tin  cans,  American  Can 
Co.  make,  in  good  condition;  2,000  No.  2 
Sanitary  cans,  $27  thousand;  1,000  No.  3  San¬ 
itary  cans,  $36  thousand;  500  No.  3  Sani¬ 
tary  cans,  $40  thousand;  25  per  cent  discount; 
one  10-h.p.  upright  boiler,  good  condition,  for 
$100  f.o.b.;  to  close  estate.  H.  A.  Bennett, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


LOUDON  barn  equipment  for  sale,  65  cow 
stanchions,  automatic  water  cups,  500  feet 
overhead  carrier  track,  bull  pens,  box  stalls, 
4  Crairie  silos.  W.  McDONOUGH,  Ainsworth 
Farm,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cheap,  garden  tractor  in  any  con¬ 
dition.  ERNEST  TANGE,  Northville,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS,  6,000  Hall  sectional,  3,600  New¬ 
town  double  deck,  1,200  Newtown  oil,  com¬ 
plete,  perfect  condition;  very  reasonable. 
JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Soutliamptou,  N.  Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Coilingwood 

HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 
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BULLDOG 

PIPELESS  FURNACE 


Heats  S  Rooms 


“There  is  no  heater  to  compare  with  the  Bulldog.  I  burned 
23 4  tons  of  coal  last  winter  and  heated  five  rooms  and  a 
bath”.  So  writes  Mr.  Walter  Geary,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  That’s 

Heats  Home  for  25c  a  Week 

“I  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  for  fourteen  days  in  normal 
weather  conditions  on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents.  ”  So  writes 
F.R.  Redetzke,  of  Cleveland,  North  Dakota,  and  he  adds:  “Hard 
to  believe,  is  it?  That’s  what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought 
until  I  showed  them !  We  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  grain 
screenings  in  this  country.  That’s  the  fuel  I  am  using.” 


what  the  Bulldog  does  with  coal!  Now  read,  in  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Redetzke,  what  it  does  with  about  the  lowest 
grade  fuel  you  can  think  of !  Why  not  cut  down  your  fuel  bills? 

Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half 

*‘I had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7  room  house  before  I  got  the  Bull¬ 
dog  and  our  house  was  always  cold.  With  the  Bulldog  it  only  takes 
half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather  below  zero,  and  the 
house  was  nice  and  warm  in  the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We 
never  have  the  draft  on  more  than  a  half  hour  at  a  time,  and  it 
has  the  place  red  hot.  It  is  easy  to  regulate  and  keep  the  fire  all 
day  in  mild  weather. 

Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211  W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin.  Pa 


Heats  Seven  Rooms  Instead  of  One ! 

“Your  letter  received  asking  about  the  Bulldog  furnace. 
We  have  had  ours  in  about  six  weeks  and  so  far  it  does 
all  Babson  Bros,  claim  for  it.  We  have  seven  rooms, 
four  on  the  first  floor  and  three  on  the  second,  and  it 
heats  them  fine.  As  for  being  a  fuel  saver,  we  find  it 
takes  a  little  more  coal  to  heat  the  whole  house  than 
it  did  to  heat  one  room  with  a  stove  using  chestnut  coal.” 

J.  B.  Smith,  19  Elm  St.,  Somerville,  N.  J, 


40  Below  Outside;  75  Above  Inside 

“I  must  say  that  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the 
Bulldog  furnace,  as  it  doesn’t  take  much  fuel  to 
keep  the  house  warm.  I  am  using  wood  and  green 
wood  at  that !  It  has  been  around  40  below  zero 
outside,  but  have  had  no  trouble  keeping  the 
temperature  up  around  70  and  75.  I  have  seven 
rooms  and  bath,  so  it  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  If 
I  were  to  buy  another  furnace,  it  would  be  a 
Bulldog  every  time.” 

—A.  P.  Nelson,  Oakdale  Farm,  Frederic,  Wis. 


Installs  the  Bulldog  in  28  Minutes  1 

“My  furnace  arrived  at  the  house  in 
basement  at  5:50  P.M.,  November  29th, 
and  at  6:25  it  was  set  up  and  a  fire 
built.  It  took  me  twenty-eight  minutes 
from  the  time  I  started  to  cut  a  hole  in 
the  floor  until  the  furnace  was  fully 
erected  ready  for  fire.  This  is  the  exact 
time  witnessed  by  three  persons.” 

— Harry  B.  Keater.  Libertyville,  N.  Y. 


Best  Furnace  He  Ever  Saw 

Just  a  few  words  regarding  our  Bull¬ 
dog  Universal  Furnace.  It  is  the  best 
furnace  I  have  ever  seen  and  to  say  I 
like  it  would  be  putting  it  mildly.  Our 
house  is  as  warm  as  summer  and  the 
furnace  was  that  quick  installed.  I  in¬ 
stalled  it  and  set  the  fire  in  157  minutes 
and  saved  $25  installment  bill  in  that 
time. —  John  Hardman,  Foxboro,  Wis. 


Bulldog  is  Just  What  He  Wanted! 

“I  wanted  a  square  heater  that  would  not  take  up 
half  my  cellar,  also  one  with  a  square  fire  box,  so 
my  fire  would  burn  even.  I  lived  in  a  place  with 
a  furnace  having  a  round  fire  box  and  never  had 
an  even  fire.  I  wanted  a  heater  that  would  not 
break  my  back  to  shake  it,  one  that  would  save 
coal  and  give  me  heat.  I  have  it  today  installed 
in  my  cellar.  It  is  a  Bulldog.” 

Robert  P.  Carter,  Kingston,  N.  Y„ 


No  Money  Down 

Comes  Completely  Erected .  You  Install  It  Yourself 


The  Bulldog  is  sent  to  you  for  free  inspection.  Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make 
only  small  monthly  payments  at  our  remarkably  low  price.  Write  today! 
Don ’t  miss  this  chance  to  cut  down  your  fuel  bills!  Get  all  the  heat  you  want — 
right  where  you  want  it — and  save  money,  too!  Install  a  Bulldog  Furnace.  It 
comes  to  you  completely  erected — goes  through  any  door — fits  any  height  of 
basement — and  you  install  it  yourself  in  less  than  two  hours!  In  fact,  H.  B. 
Keater,  of  Libertyville,  N.  Y.,  says  he  installed  his  Bulldog  in  28  minutes! 


And  the  comfort  you  get!  Don’t  put  up  with  the  old  fashioned  stove  heat 
or  some  outworn  furnace  —  when  you  can  so  easily  get  the  latest  and 
greatest  advance  in  scientific  heating  at  an  astonishingly  low  price.  The 
Bulldog  burns  almost  any  kind  of  fuel,  from  hard  coal  to  cheap  screenings. 
Keeps  a  wood  fire  over  night.  And  it  gives  so  much  for  so  little  fuel  that 
Bulldog  users  are  amazed.  We  have  factory  connections  in  both  east  and 
west  and  we  ship  from  the  nearest  point. 


BABSON  BROS. 

Sole  Distributors 

C-307  Chicago 


Bulldog  Furnace  Co., 

19th  Street  and  California  Avenue,  Dept. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  free  catalog  and  special 
offer  on  the  Bulldog  Pipeless  Furnace. 

(  Print  Your  Name  and  Address  Plainly)  Have  you  a  basement?  □ 


Name. 


Address 


Send  for  Free  Book 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want — where  you  want  it — and  when  you  want  it 
— and  save  money!  Learn  how  our  amazingly  low  price  has  been  made  possible  by  standard¬ 
ization.  Remember  the  Bulldog  is  different— and  better— with  many  patented,  exclusive  features 
— all  fully  explained  in  our  free  book.  Complete  combustion  of  gases  saves  25%  of  your  fuel 
bill.  The  exclusive  Gable-Top  Radiator  receives  all  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire.  The  exclusive 
oblong  fire-pot  is  not  only  ideal  for  coal,  but  enables  you  to  keep  a  wood  fire  over  nieht.  But 
get  our  free  book  and  find  out  all  about  this  wonderful  furnace.  Remember — the  Bulldog  is 
sent  tor  free  inspection— then  small  monthly  payments.  Get  ready  noiv  for  the  winter  blasts  to 
come!  Give  your  wife  and  kiddies  the  best  there  is!  Send  the  coupon  TODAY! 

Bulldog  Furnace  Co.,  19th  St.  and  California  Ave.  jpQOTI  111 
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Hauling  in  the  Grain 
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For  homes  with  electric¬ 
ity,  the  Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor. 
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FARM  HOMES 

with  or  without  €lectricity 


THE  Maytag’s  title  to  World  Leadership  was  won  by  demon¬ 
strating  its  superior  washing  ability  in  the  home  before  the 
sale  was  made. 

There  are  so  many  things  in  the  farm  washing  that  test  the  real 
ability  of  a  Maytag — overalls  encrusted  with  grease  from  the  tractor 
or  other  farm  machinery,  grimy  work-clothes,  play-clothes,  towels 
from  the  men’s  wash  bench,  floor  rugs,  robes,  blankets,  etc. 

These  hard-to-wash,  clumsy,  bulky,  hard-to-handle  things  are 
easily  and  quickly  washed  in  a  Maytag.  Collars,  cuffs,  wristbands 
are  washed  edge-dirt  free  in  3  to  7  minutes  without  hand-rubbing.  The 
all-metal  wringer  automatically  adjusts  the  tension  to  suit  the  bulkiest 
blanket  or  a  thin  garment  or  handkerchief. 

It  will  pay  you  to  own  a  Maytag — pay  you  in  time  saved,  in  work 
made  easier,  in  clothes  washed  cleaner.  Learn  of  the  outstanding 
features  that  have  made  the  Maytag  world  leader  in  homes  with  or 
without  electricity.  Test  it  on  our  liberal  free  trial  plan. 


FREE  TRIAL 


for  a  Whole 
Week’s  Wash 


There’s  a  Maytag  dealer  near  you. 
You  set  a  day,  and  the  dealer  will  send 
you  a  Maytag,  either  with  in-built  gaso¬ 
line  motor  or  with  electric  motor.  Do  a 
whole  week’s  washing  without  cost  or  ob¬ 


ligation.  Get  together  a  big  washing — 
including  all  those  hard-to-wash  things. 
Make  the  Maytag  prove  every  claim 
we  make  for  it.  If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself, 
don’t  keep  it. 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851-53  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Call  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 

THE  NEW  YORK  EDISON  COMPANY— All  Show  Rooms  in  New  York  City 


NEW  YORK 

Alton . Harry  G.  Horton 

Albany . G.  C.  Reardon,  Inc. 

Albion . Larwood  Maytag  Store 

Amsterdam 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop 
Astoria,  L.  I.  ..Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Auburn . Allen  Maytag  Co. 

Batavia,  .diaries  Mancuso  &  Son 
Binghamton. Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Bloomville . E.  W.  Simmons 

Boonville . Palmer  Bros. 

Brooklyn . Peter  J.  Tarzian 

1224  Fulton  St. 

Brooklyn . Peter  J.  Tarzian 

1238  Broadway 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros. 

Callicoon . R-  S.  Walker 

Canandaigua.  .Young  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel . J'  R- 

Champlain.  .Champlain  Hdwe.  Co. 
Chatham. Charles  M.  Canham,  Inc. 

Corning . Corning  Maytag  Co. 

Cortland . G.  H.  Wiltsie 

Croton  Falls 

George  Juengst  &  Son 

Dundee . Carpenter  Elec.  Co. 

Dunkirk . Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Easton .........  Tbos.  A.  McGrath 

<P.  O.  Valley  Falls) 

Eaton . E.  B.  Robie 

Eldred . Kay  C.  Ryman 

Ellenvilie . R-  S.  Walker 

Elmira.  .Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 

Ffanklin . Ira  L.  Bradley 

Fulton... . T.  J-  Johnston 

Geneseo.,F.  G.  Batchellor  &  Co. 

Geneva . Young  Maytag  Co. 

Gowanda . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hamilton . Edw.  W.  Arnst 

Hayts  Corners . H.  T.  Covert 

Highland. Walter  R.  Seaman,  Inc. 

Honeoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Hornell . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Huntington . C.  M.  Felt 

Ilion . C.  J.  Nichols 

Interlaken . Case  &  Rappleye 

Ithaca . Amos  A.  Barnes 

Jamestown. .  .Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Kings  Ferry . Roy  A.  Tuttle 

Kingston . . R-  S.  W alker 

Lacona . Mrs.  C.  S.  Hooper 

Leicester . B.  P.  Reynolds 

Livonia. . Kemp  Brothers 

Loekport . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Malone . C.  F.  Mason 

Medina. ..  .Larwood  Maytag  Store 

Middletown . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Mt.  Vernon 

Mt.  Vernon  Maytag  Shop 

Naples . John  M.  Vierhile 

Newark  Valley.  .V.  G.  Saddlemire 
Newburgh. Newburgh  Maytag  Shop 
Niagara  Falls. ..  .Louis  G.  Brown 

Norwich . F.  E.  Skinner 

Nunda.Nunda  Elec.  Light  Co.,  Inc. 
OgdeDsburg. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Olean . Lang’s  Hdwe. 

Oswego. .  .Johnston  Maytag  Store 

Owego . Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Pawling . E.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill . Wm.  J.  Donovan 

Pine  Plains . Paul  G.  Roberts 

Plattsburg. Maytag  Plattsburg  Co. 
Pleasantville. Marshall  Hdwe.  Co. 
Port  Jefferson.  .Lerch  Music  Shop 
Port  Jervis . R.  Y.  Matthews 


Poughkeepsie 

Dutchess  Maytag  Shop 
Richfield  Springs 

Buchanan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Rochester 

Rochester  Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 

Rome . T.  V.  O’Shea 

Roscoe.  .  .  .The  Roscoe  Hdwe.  Co. 
Salamanca. ..  .Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Saranac  Lake . J.  O.  Galloway 

Schenectady 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop,  Inc. 

Schenevus . Grover  T.  Chase 

Sidney . Albert  E.  Covey 

Smitkboro . John  G.  Smith 

Springfield  Gardens 

Puff  Maytag  Co. 

Spring  Valley 

Ramapaugh  Elec.  Co. 

Stillwater . Walter  J.  Curtis 

Syracuse . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Tonawanda . H.  B.  Koenig 

Troy.. Henry  C.  Calhoun  Co.,  Inc. 

Tupper  Lake . Tupper  Lake 

Garage  &  Supply  Co. 

Utica . H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Son 

Walden . T.  L.  Millspaugh 

Walton . J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

Watertown. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Watkins . Thompson  &  Pellet 

Wellsville . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Whitehall . C.  C.  Yeamans 

Williamson 

Northern  Wayne  Maytag  Co. 
Yonkers . Yonkers  Maytag  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown.  .E.  P.  Saeger  Co.,  Inc. 

Arnold . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Bellevue.  .Bellevue  Maytag  Store 
Bethlehem. The  Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Braddock . R.  H.  Hunt 

Bristol . M.  I.  Ardrey 

Carnegie .  .  Carnegie  Maytag  Store 
Catasauqua. . .  .  W.  T.  Kleppinger 

Chester . Chester  Maytag  Co. 

Clairton . Glenn  &  Richards 

Clearfield.  .  Routch  &  Swartzle  Co. 

Coatsville . Carl  B.  Sherer 

Columbia. Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Conneautville. .  .  M.  D.  Thompson 

Coraopolis . Ferree  Elec.  Co. 

Corry . Metzger- Wright  Co., 

109  N.  Center  St. 

Creseo . J.  A.  Seguine 

Dormont. ..  .George  S.  Hards  Co. 
Doylestown.  .Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 

Duquesne . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Easton . James  E.  Hauck 

El  verson 

Livingood  &  Keen  Maytag  Co. 
Ephrata.  .Strawbridge  &  Tredway 

Erie . Erie  County  Maytag  Co. 

Galeton . Lush  Brothers 

Greensburg . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Hanover.  .Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Harri  sburg 

The  Maytag  Washer  Co. 


Hazleton.  .Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 
Homestead 

Homestead  Maytag  Store 

Jeanette . Ace  Maytag  Oo. 

Keunett  Square. John  H.  Voorliees 
Lancaster 

Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Latrobe.  .Latrobe  Elec.  Appl.  Co. 


Ligonier . L.  B.  Weller 

McKeesport 

F.  C.  Wampler  &  Son,  Inc. 

Malvern . Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Manor . Race  Street  Market 

Mansfield 

Tioga  County  Maytag  Co. 

Monessen . Waugaman  El.  Co. 

Montrose 


Greenwood’s  Maytag  Store 
New  Kensington. John  Fedan  &  Co. 
Norristown 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 
North  Belle  Vernon 

Monessen  Maytag  Co. 

Oxford . Earnhart  Brothers 

Pennsburg. Charles  V.  Rotenberger 
Philadelphia  (Upper  Darby) 
Delaware  County  Maytag  Co., 
7103  Market  St., 

Tel. :  Boulevard  1255, 

Philadelphia — 

Ardmore  Maytag  Co., 

23  East  Lancaster  Pike, 
Ardmore  3292 

N,  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
3039  Germantown  Ave. 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
4743  N.  Frankford  Ave. 

W.  Philadelphia  Maytag1  Co., 
5206  Chestnut  St. 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
2017  S.  Broad  St. 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 

70  W.  Chelten  Ave. 
(Plhoenixville.MoCarraher  Brothers 

Pittsburgh — 

Loeffler  Maytag  Store, 

5904  Penn  Ave. 

Espy  Maytag  Store,  • 

2325  Carson  St. 

Espy  Maytag  Store, 

109  Meyran  Ave. 

Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

162  Brownsville  Road 
N.  Side  Maytag  Store, 

410  E.  Ohio  St. 

Pottstown . Pomeroy’s  Inc. 

Pottsville.  .Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 

Reading . E.  R.  Snyder 

Red  Lion. Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Royersford. .  .McCarraher  Brothers 

Sayre . Harden  Bros. 

Seottdale . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Shenandoah . Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 
Slatington.  .Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 

Souderton . J.  M.  Landis  &  Co. 

Stroudsburg. ...... .J.  A.  Seguine 


Susquehanna 

Greenwood’s  Maytag  Store 
Tamaqna.  .  .Williams  Maytag  Co. 

Tarentum . John  Fed  a  u  &  Co. 

Towanda . Harden  Bros. 

Troy . Preston  &  jaquish 

Vandergrift . George  B.  Wiant 

Warren . Metzger-Wright  Co. 

Westchester. ...  Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 
West  Newton. ..  .Ace  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkinsburg. ...  Regent  Elec.  Co. 
Williamstown 

Williamstown  Maytag  Co. 

Yard  ley . William  C.  Beener 

York . Strawbridge  &  Tredway 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Asliburnham. .  ..Abare  Maytag  Co. 
Arlington. ....  .H.  C.  Staples  Co. 

Athol . Athol  Maytag  Co. 

Attleboro . The  Flint  Co. 

Boston. Anthony  B.  Cassedy,  Inc. 
Cambridge 

Anthony  B.  Cassedy,  Inc. 

Danvers . Harry  C.  Burnham 

E.  Douglas. .  .Provost  Maytag  Co. 
Fall  River. Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 

Falmouth . Dyer  Elec.  Co. 

Fitchburg ...  W.  E.  Aubuchon  Co. 
Framingham 

Framingham  Maytag  Co. 

Gardner . J.  N.  Sylvester 

Gloucester. L.  E.  Smith  Co.,  Inc. 
Haverhill. ..  Haverhill  Maytag  Co. 
Holyoke ...  Sharpe  Maytag  Store 
of  Holyoke 

Hyannis . Dyer  Elec.  Co. 

Hyde  Park . E.  C.  Clark 

Jamaica  Plain 

Maytag  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence. .  .P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Lowell . P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Lynn . Harry  C.  Burnham 

Malden . Malden  Maytag  Co. 

Maynard . Alvin  H.  Fletcher 

Melrose . S.  S.  Porter 

Milford.  .  .The  Beacon  Supply  Co. 
New  Bedford 

New  Bedford  Maytag  Shop 
Newburyport.  .Edward  M.  Plumer 
N.  Brookfield .. .Jeremiah  J.  Lyons 

Northampton . Sharpe  Maytag 

Store  of  Northampton 
Norwood .  .Norwood  Maytag  Shop 

Plymouth . Bliss  I-Idwe.  Co. 

Quincy . Quincy  Maytag  Shop 

Southbridge . G.  C.  Winter  Co. 

Spencer. ..  .M,  Lamoureux  &  Co. 
Springfield 

Graham’s  Maytag  Store 


Taunton . The  Flint  Co. 

Webster.  .  .Webster  Maytag  Store 
Westfield . Bryan  Hdwe.  Co. 


Winchendon. .  .Abare  Maytag  Co. 
Worcester 

Charest  Brothers  Maytag  Co. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park . F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City 

So.  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 
Bayonne .  .Devlin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Bloomfield. Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 

Bound  Brook . Smith  Elec.  Oo. 

Camden . Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Egg  Harbor  City. ..  .George  Senn 
Elizabeth ..  Maytag  Appliance  Co. 

Elmer . Seliickedanz  &  Harker 

Englewood.  .The  Franklin  Parlors, 
Hackensack  ...  .H.  I’lager  &  Sons 

Hammonton . Rice  Hdwe.  Co. 

High  Bridge. Servu  Appliance  Co. 
Hightstown 

C.  W.  Plankey  Maytag  Co. 
Jersey  City — 

Wm.  C.  Devlin  &  Son, 

2321  Boulevard. 
Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 

424  Central  Ave. 

Kearney.  .Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 
Lambertville . . Servu  Appliance  Co. 


Metuchen . David  A.  Power 

Milville . Dan  Henderson  Co. 

Morristown . James  E.  Hauck 

Mt.  Holly . C.  G.  Pidgeon 


Newark .  .  .  Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 
New  Brunswick 

'The  Elec.  Maid  Shop 
Newton. W.  F.  Howell  Hdwe.  Co. 

Passaic . Rupp’s  Maytag  Shop 

Paterson .  .Paterson  Maytag  Shop 
Penns  Grove . Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 
Perth  Amboy. Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Pitman . C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Plainfield ..  .Winn  &  Higgins,  Inc. 
Red  Bank ...  Charles  K.  Hopping 
Roebling.Roebling  General  Store 

Salem . D.  J.  McCloskey 

Somerville ....  Smith  Electric  Co. 

Sussex . Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Toms  River ....  Albert  W.  Dorsett 

Trenton . Trenton-Maytag  Co. 

West  New  York 

Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 

Wildwood . R.  W.  Ryan 

Woodbury ..  .Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Seaford . N.  Nathan  Estate 

Wilmington 

Wilmington  Maytag  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Bristol . Geo.  T.  Bachand 

Canaan . H.  A.  Weaver 

Collinsville . Guy  E.  Davis 

Danbury . Henry  Dick  &  Son 

Derby . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Granby . Granby  Supply  Co. 

Hartford. Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Meriden. . . . Zimmer-Champlin  Co. 
New  Britain 

New  Britain  Maytag  Store 

New  Haven . F.  Hallock  Co. 

New  London.  .  .George  J.  Findlay 

Norwich . .....Carl  M.  Sharpe 

Putnam . ...Carl  M,  Sharpe 

Rockville . George  H.  Lord 

S.  Manchester. .  .Alfred  A.  Grezel 
Stafford  Springs. .  .George  H.  Lord 
Stamford ..  .Maytag  Service,  Inc. 

Torrington . J.  Diachenko 

Wallingford . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Waterbury . F.  Hallock  Co. 
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The  Fruit  Tour  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

The  Poraolo^ical  Society  Sees  Things 
The  Wonder  of  Western  Fruit  Growing 

Part  I 


HE  HOSPITABLE  WEST —Not  even 
those  who  planned  the  American 
Pomological  Society’s  tour  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  had  any  idea  how 
remarkable  a  trip  it  would  he,  and 
the  65  who  made  up  the  party  from 
17  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  States  are  already 
making  themselves  obnoxious  to  their  friends  who 
stayed  behind  by  reminding  them  of  what  they 
missed.  In  the  19y2  days  out  from  Albany  7,000 
miles  were  covered  by  rail  and  over  1,000  by  auto¬ 
mobile,  not  to  mention  the  tramps  in  the  orchards, 
the  trips  on  water,  and  the  saddle  jaunts  and  slides 
on  the  snow  in  Glacier  National  Park.  Of  course 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  work  connected  with  the 
project  because  one  has  to  go  to  a  place  in  order 
to  see  it,  but  the  open-armed  hospitality  of  the  West 
was  functioning  to  over-capacity  and  put  in  all 
those  little  thoughtful  touches  that  made  the  trip 
perfect.  If  it  had  been  a  hot  trip  on  the  train,  a 


line  of  automobiles  might  be  at  the  station  to  carry 
the  crowd  to  the  Columbia  River  for  a  refreshing 
swim.  If  the  automobile  trip  was  long  and  dusty 
the  line  of  march  perhaps  led  to  a  place  where  the 
ladies  of  the  town  were  waiting  with  ice  cold  logan¬ 
berry  juice  or  something  of  the  kind.  If  the  dining 
car  had  been  taken  off  before  everyone  had  had  his 
fill,  back  it  went  even  though  the  train  was  held  up 
20  minutes  in  order  to  do  it. 

The  Governor  of  Idaho  accompanied  the  party  on 
its  day  and  a  half  visit  in  his  State.  Flags  were 
flying  in  a  dozen  towns.  Banquets  and  luncheons 
and  picnics  and  fish  fries  and  salmon  bakes  were 
supplied  and  then  more  of  the  same  thing  until  there 
was  scarcely  room  to  crowd  in  the  quantities  of 
l'resli  sweet  cherries,  raspberries,  loganberries,  wal¬ 
nuts,  and  apples  that  were  literally  showered  all 
along  the  way.  And  finally  to  be  sure  that  no  one 
suffered  from  lack  of  fruit,  several  hundred  boxes 
of  apricots  were  put  aboard  the  cars  at  the  last 
stop  before  taking  the  long  journey  back  East — half 
the  boxes  marked  “ripe”  and  tied  with  a  yellow 
string  and  half  marked  “green”  and  tied  with  a 
green  string! 

IRRIGATION  PROJECTS.  —  But  to  turn  to  the 


business  of  the  trip — two  special  cars  made  the  cir¬ 
cuit,  one  from  Albany  and  one  from  Chicago.  A 
comfortable  ride  across  the  prairie  States  of  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  through  part  of  Colorado  and 
the  southern  part  of  Wyoming  found  the  two  cars 
side-tracked  at  Boise,  Idaho,  for  the  first  stop  along 
the  way.  There  a  line  of  automobiles  was  in  wait¬ 
ing  and  whisked  the  party  up  a  winding  road  to  the 
great  Arrowrock  Dam  that  holds  back  the  water  for 
the  Boise  irrigation  project,  a  typical  development 
feature  of  the  arid  sections  of  the  West.  It  stands 
348. G  ft.  high  and  reaches  1.100  ft.  in  length  at  the 
crest.  Two  lines  of  cars  can  pass  on  the  roadway 
built  across  it,  and  within  the  structure  itself  are 
hallways  and  stairways  running  in  all  directions. 
From  this  huge  reservoir  the  precious  water  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  escape  as  needed  and  is  carried  in  espe¬ 
cially  constructed  ditches  or  flumes  to  the  points  that 
are  to  be  supplied.  Smaller  ditches  divide  into  still 
smaller  ones  until  finally  the  water  is  distributed 


over  every  inch  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated.  The 
process  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  way  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  collects  the  same  water  into  rivers  from  smaller 
tributary  streams,  creeks,  and  rivulets.  The  irri¬ 
gation  projects  of  the  West  are  some  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  From  nothing  but  sagebrush  and 
prairie-dog  holes  great  areas  of  land  have  been 
made  to  blossom  in  a  way  that  defies  description. 
With  every  conceivable  obstacle  to  overcome,  the 
men  in  the  irrigated  districts  have  put  their  pro¬ 
ject  through  on  sheer  nerve  and  ability.  It  typifies 
the  western  spirit. 

FRUIT  AND  DIVERSIFIED  AGRICULTURE.  — 
Irrigation,  of  course,  is  the  life  of  arid  sections,  but 
it  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  Water  sometimes 
runs  short,  flumes  spring  leaks,  gophers  divert  the 
water  from  the  fields  it  was  turned  onto,  water  ta¬ 
bles  may  rise  and  the  land  becomes  worthless  seep 
land,  and  controlling  the  water  is  just  one  more  op¬ 
eration  to  look  after  before  breakfast  and  after 
supper.  Blood  has  been  spilled  on  more  than  one 
occasion  over  water  rights,  and  litigation  proceed¬ 
ings  are  not  without  their  charge.  Each  year,  how¬ 
ever,  has  added  its  bit  of  experience  to  stabilize  the 
community,  and  the  hazards  of  today  are  small  by 


comparison  with  those  of  two  decades  ago.  Bing, 
Lambert  and  Royal  Ann  cherries;  Italian  prunes; 
Moorpark  and  Tilton  apricots,  and  Rome  Beauty,  De¬ 
licious,  Jonathan  and  Winesap  apples  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fruits  in  the  Idaho  section.  More  recently 
diversified  agriculture  has  crept  in,  until  now  dairy 
products  and  poultry  are  shipped  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  particularly  to  the  South  Pacific  sections.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  story  to  tell  how  the  quar¬ 
antine  against  the  Alfalfa  from  this  section  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  Alfalfa  weevil  forced  the  com¬ 
munities  into  feeding  their  hay  and  diversifying, 
ultimately  proving  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  is  so 
often  the  case. 

AN  APPLE  SECTION. — From  Idaho  the  course  of 
the  tour  ran  to  Northern  Oregon  along  the  Columbia 
River  past  The  Dalles  and  to  Hood  River,  for  a  24- 
hour  stop.  Here  in  a  valley  of  only  23,000  acres  un¬ 
der  cultivation  is  some  of  the  most  scenic  orchard 
country  in  the  world.  At  one  end  of  the  valley  rises 


snow-clad  Mount  Hood.  At  the  other  can  be  seen 
snowy  Mount  Adams.  Portland  only  a  few  hours 
away,  the  Columbia  River  along  one  end,  and  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  highway  skirting  the  river  are 
sufficient  additions  to  make  it  impossible  to  forget. 
The  section  is  planted  solidly  to  apples.  Spitzenburg 
had  been  the  main  variety  until  the  freeze  of  1919, 
since  when  hardier  varieties  have  been  favored. 
Delicious,  Yellow  Newtown,  and  Arkansas  are  now 
most  esteemed,  with  Mammoth  Black  Twig  being 
used  for  double-working  purposes.  More  recently 
pears  are  beginning  to  replace  apples  whenever  op¬ 
portunity  offers,  the  varieties  being  largely  Anjou. 
Comice  and  Beurre  Easter.  Another  feature  of 
Hood  River  is  its  strong  co-operative  association — 
perhaps  the  strongest  in  the  Northwest,  which  num¬ 
bers  S5  per  cent  of  the  growers  in  the  valley.  It  is 
also  said  of  Hood  River  that  anyone  asking  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  Latin  might  be  answered  in  classical  Greek — • 
so  many  growers  are  there  who  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  college  education. 

CULTURAL  METHODS.  —  To  give  an  idea  of 
methods  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  that  one 
grower  uses  25  300-gallon  tanks  of  spray  on  his  25 
acres  of  orchard  for  each  spray,  and  in  some  sec- 
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tions  six  or  eight  sprays  a  season  are  not  uncommon. 
Three  tanks  or  900  gallons  cover  104  trees  set  24x24 
ft.,  which  means  about  nine  gallons  of  a  rather  thor¬ 
ough  application.  Alfalfa  socl  culture  is  generally 
adopted  and  is  very  successful,  though  where  water 
is  short  clean  cultivation  must  he  practiced.  No  Al¬ 
falfa  is  removed  from  the  orchard,  which  besides  re¬ 
ceiving  water  gets  a  thorough  disking  at  least  twice 
a  year,  with  no  apparent  injury  to  the  Alfalfa.  But 
after  all  it  is  the  men  that  have  made  the  western 
country.  Some  of  them  could  probably  have  made 
a  greater  success  in  other  lines  of  work.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  enterprising  young  man  who  could  not 
afford  the  common  roller  conveyors  in  his  packing- 
shed  constructed  a  set  of  tracks  in  his  spare  time 
with  ball-bearing  sash  pulleys  at  60  cents  a  running 
foot  as  against  the  manufacturer’s  price  of  $6.  Using 
roller  skate  rollers  he  built  a  perfect  operating  con¬ 
veyor  for  $1.25  a  foot,  including  the  curves.  When 
he  wanted  a  spray  outfit  he  bought  two  duplex 
pumps  and  coupled  them  together  with  a  pinion 
bearing.  His  tank  was  made  locally.  The  wheels 
were  from  an  old  tractor.  And  the  outfit  operates 
at  450  lbs.  pressure  with  two  guns.  It  is  good  to 
understand  some  of  this  spirit  of  the  West,  because 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  the  western  grower  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  western  apples  will  be  found  on  east¬ 
ern  markets  for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  The 
same  hearts  that  have  overcome  a  thousand  other 
difficulties  are  not  quitting  in  a  moment.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  East  sensed  this  point  and  united  with 
the  West  in  developing  markets  rather  than  quar¬ 
reling  over  them.  h.  b.  tukey. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Growing  New  Seedling  Strawberries 

I  AM  always  interested  in  the  Hope  Farm  Notes 
and  the  fact  you  so  often  mention  looking  over 
your  strawberry  fields  makes  me  take  the  liberty  to 
write  you  my  strawberry  experience.  The  fact  that 
a  variety  of  strawberries  which  will  be  a  success 
with  me  and  a  failure  three  miles  away  from  here 
set  me  to  raising  new  seedlings  thinking  nature 
would  fit  them  for  these  surroundings  if  they  grew 
right  here  from  seed. 

I  have  been  in  the  game  off  and  on  for  25  years  or 
more,  and  have  found  a  parent  variety  to  use  for 
seed  which  gives  some  wonderful  results.  This 
year  I  had  a  patch  of  berries  in  the  garden  and  used 
four  of  those  seedlings  and  I  think  if  you  were  to 
undertake  to  find  four  commercial  varieties  which 
would  equal  them  for  size,  yield  and  quality  when 
planted  side  by  side  as  these  four  unnamed  seedlings 
were  you  would  find  you  had  a  long  hunt  on  your 
hands.  One  of  the  four  is  the  best  late  berry  right 
here  for  me  I  ever  saw,  and  I  picked  the  largest 
picking  of  berries  from  it  that  I  ever  had  on  the 
same  length  of  row.  The  quality,  if  not  as  good  as 
your  Marshall,  would  certainly  be  a  close  second 
to  it.  About  all  the  difference,  if  there  was  any,  my 
berry  has  a  little  more  juice  and  possibly  a  little 
more  acid.  It  has  plenty  of  sugar  in  it,  too. 

This  year  I  fruited  about  100  new  seedlings  for 
the  first  time  and  out  of  the  100  tljere  were  34  which 
were  so  promising  I  don’t  dare  destroy  them  till  I 
have  raised  a  few  plants  from  each  one  and  given 
them  a  try  out. 

This  parent  berry  of  all  these  seedlings  is  the 
Sherman.  It  has  an  imperfect  blossom,  and  I  first 
used  Gibson  and  Win.  Belt  for  pollenizers.  This  lot 
I  fruited  this  year  were  a  different  cross  for  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  former  two  I  had  two  or  three  other  - 
varieties  nearby,  so  there  might  have  been  more  of 
a  mixture.  I  have  an  idea  the  more  perfect  bloom¬ 
ing  kinds  you  have  the  better,  as  long  as  you  have 
no  weak  or  inferior  kinds  to  spoil  your  game. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  the  Sherman  for  a 
parent  berry  is  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  plants 
are  big,  strong-growing,  healthy  plants,  and  to  get 
results  that  are  needed. 

I  have  a  small  box  with  some  young  plants  just 
coming  up  now  and  a  new  combination  growing  for 
next  year’s  seed.  Now  if  you  want  something  in¬ 
teresting  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  better  va¬ 
rieties  than  you  have  ever  had,  just  try  the  game 
for  yourself.  Herbert  m.  woodward. 

Illinois. 


Heavy  Mulch  for  Fruit  Trees 

Having  read  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  weekly  letters  for 
some  time  and  hearing  him  tell  about  mulching  trees, 
I  am  writing  this  to  know  about  how  much  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  put  around  a  tree.  The  trees  are  from  three 
to  six  years  from  planting,  and  the  way  I  am  situated 
just  now  do  not  have  any  stable  manure  to  put  around 
them,  but  can  get  almost  unlimited  quantities  of  mulch¬ 


ing  material  such  as  grass,  with  quite  a  sprinkling  of 
weeds  among  it.  I  have  put  some  around  them  about 
six  inches  deep  and  over  a  circle  a  little  larger  than 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  I  can  put  on  as  much  again  if 
advisable.  What  time  of  the  year  is  best  to  put  on 
the  mulch?  I  have  quite  a  few  trees  around  the 
fences,  and  in  some  new  ground  that  was  never 
plowed,  but  quite  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  such  as 
forest  leaves  and  weeds  that  have  grown  from  year 
to  year  and  gone  'back  to  the  earth.  What  fertilizer 
would  you  advise  (if  any)  to  use  around  them.  They 
are  making  a  good  growth.  They  are  trees  that  came 
up  from  nature,  grafted,  and  are  just  beginning  to 
bear  some,  and  they  are  where  it  is  not  practical  to 
cultivate  them  at  all.  W.  H.  c. 

New  York. 

E  never  saw  too  much  mulching  material  put 
around  a  tree.  The  usual  trouble  is  to  get 
enough  to  cover  the  ground.  The  most  successful 
mulching  we  ever  did  was  one  year  when  we  had 
potatoes  on  a  low  field.  June  was  a  rainy  month, 
and  we  were  unable  to  cultivate  with  any  success. 


Arroivroclc  Dam,  Near  Boise,  Idaho.  Fig.  S17 


Water  Crossing  Gulley  in  a  Flume.  Fig.  818 


Prune  Orchard  With  Water  Turned  On.  Fig.  S19 


The  result  was  the  most  remarkable  crop  of  rag¬ 
weed  and  smart-weed  that  ever  occupied  the  ground. 
It  was  an  early  variety  of  potatoes,  and  as  the  price 
was  high  in  early  August  we  dug  and  sold  them. 
The  yield  was  good,  but  in  order  to  dig  them  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  the  weed  crop  with  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine.  We  raked  this  crop  while  quite  green  and 
hauled  it  out  for  mulching  apple  trees.  There  was 
an  orchard  nearby.  The  workmen  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  and  before  we  could  interfere  they  had  piled 
those  weeds  around  two  rows  of  trees — up  to  the 
limbs.  Thei*e  must  have  been  500  lbs.  of  that  stuff 
around  each  tree.  It  rotted  slowly  down,  and  next 
year  those  mulched  ti’ees  were  breaking  down  with 
fruit.  They  showed  the  effect  of  it  for  several  years. 
In  fact  that  crop  of  weeds  paid  nearly  as  well  as 
the  potatoes.  Generally  speaking  six  inches  deep 
of  such  mulch  around  a  tree  would  be  ample,  but 
we  would  not  hesitate  to  put  on  three  times  as 
much  if  we  had  it.  There  is  one  serious  danger  in 
this  mulching  system — that  is  the  risk  from  fire.  In 
a  dry  time,  should  fi re  work  into  the  orchard,  these 
heavily  mulched  trees  will  be  killed.  The  heavy 
mass  of  dry  stuff  under  the  trees  will  destroy  every 
tree.  Aside  from  that  danger  the  plan  is  a  good 
one,  and  will  produce  fine  fruit. 
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For  fertilizing  the  trees  which  grow  along  fences 
or  stone  walls  phosphorus  and  potash  are  most 
needed.  The  cool,  well  shaded  soil  along  these 
walls  seems  to  contain  ample  nitrogen.  This  comes 
in  part  from  the  decay  of  leaves  and  grass,  and 
from  the  bodies  of  insects  which  accumulate  in  this 
cool,  shaded  ground.  Acid  phosphate  alone  cr  mixed 
with  muriate  of  potash  will  suit  for  fertilizing  such 
trees. 


Use  of  Hen  Manure 

Will  you  advise  what  plants,  vegetables  and  fruits 
thrive  with  a  supply  of  hen  manure,  and  what  ones 
are  harmed  by  its  use.  I  have  put  it  on  some  things 
which  it  has  killed  and  others  appear  to  thrive  with 
its  use  m.  e.  p. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TX7E  never  knew  of  any  crop  that  failed  to  thrive 
V  V  on  an  application  of  good  hen  manure,  al¬ 
though,  of  course,  it  is  better  suited  to  some  crops 
than  to  others.  In  our  experience,  whenever  hen 
manure  injures  a  plant,  it  is  because  it  was  not 
properly  used;  usually  because  it  was  put  up  too 
close  to  the  plant  or  its  roots  and  thus  burnt  them. 
When  worked  into  the  soil  thoroughly  at  a  reason¬ 
able  distance  from  the  plants  it  will  not  cause  dam¬ 
age. 

Hen  manure  is  quite  strong  in  nitrogen  and 
usually  contains  a  fair  amount  of  potash,  but  it  is 
rather  deficient  in  phosphorus.  The  action  of  nitro¬ 
gen  is  to  push  the  growth  of  leaf  and  stem,  and  thus 
we  find  that  when  hen  manure  is  lai’gely  used  alone, 
it  gives  best  results  on  those  crops  which  make  most 
of  their  growth  above  gi-ound,  such  as  corn,  cabbage, 
peas  or  similar  crops.  For  potatoes,  root  crops  and 
others  where  seed  is  to  be  developed,  the  hen  ma¬ 
nure  is  not  as  useful  unless  it  is  reinfoi’ced  by  some 
form  of  phosphorus  and  potash.  Phosphorus  is  the 
element  considered  most  useful  in  the  formation  of 
seed  and  for  giving  early  maturity. 

As  we  have  frequently  stated  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  handling  hen  manure  is  to  make  it  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  mix  it  at  the  rate  of  7  lbs.  of  fine  manure 
to  3  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate.  This  makes  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  most  ci’ops.  The  acid  phosphate  helps  to 
preserve  the  manure  and  will  give  surprising  results 
in  many  cases.  It  must  be  undei-stood,  of  course, 
that  any  fertilizer  rich  in  nitrogen  must  be  used 
with  caution.  It  should  not  be  put  close  up  to  the 
plant  or  in  contact  with  the  seeds  or  young  roots. 
Far  better  scatter  it  on  the  ground  5  or  6  in.  out 
from  the  plant  and  work  it  thoi-oughly  into  the  soil. 

Several  readers  have  asked  lately  the  old  question 
about  using  wood  ashes  with  hen  manure.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  that  should  never  be  done  because 
the  lime  in  the  wood  ashes  will  start  a  chemical 
action  in  the  manure  which  sends  off  or  destroys 
for  use  a  part  of  the  ammonia  which  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  hen  manure.  The  two  should 
never  be  mixed  above  ground.  It  is  better  to  apply 
them  separately  and  work  them  into  the  soil  for 
when  this  chemical  action  takes  place  in  the  soil, 
the  nitrogen  is  not  lost  but  is  absorbed  and  held. 


Cottonseed  Meal  as  Fertilizer 

WE  have  many  requests  for  infoimation  re¬ 
garding  cottonseed  meal  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is 
a  safe  rule  that  no  food  pi-oducts  which  can  be  used 
for  feeding  man  or  animals  should  be  used  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  unless  it  has  been  in  some  way  spoiled  for 
food  pxxi’poses.  All  foods  contain  more  or  less  fer¬ 
tility,  as  this  table  shows; 

Lbs.  in  One  Ton  Niti'ogen  Phos.  Acid  Potash 


Cottonseed  xneal  . . . . . 

....  120 

55 

36 

Ein  seed  meal  . 

35 

26 

Wheat  bran . 

....  51 

60 

33 

Cornmeal  . 

12 

7 

Oats  . 

....  40 

16 

12 

Bye  . 

15 

12 

Buckwheat  . 

....  35 

20 

14 

We  have  known  of  cases  in  the  early  days  of  the 
West  where  cornmeal  and  wheat  bx*an  were  so  cheap 
that  they  were  used  as  garden  fertilizers.  As  the 
analysis  indicates,  they  really  produced  good  crops, 
and  were  cheaper  than  chemicals  imported  from 
eastern  manufacturers.  Whenever  there  are  do¬ 
mestic  animals  to  be  fed  it  is  far  cheaper  to  feed 
these  grains  and  use  the  manure — with  chemicals 
added.  It  is  diffei’ent  with  cottonseed  meal.  Some 
damaged  lots  are  used  as  a  fertilizer  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  As  a  soui-ce  of  oi-ganic  nitrogen  it  seems  pai1- 
ticularly  useful  for  tobacco  and  some  other  crops. 
In  the  South,  where  it  can  be  bought  reasonably, 
cottonseed  meal  is  popular  as  a  garden  fertilizer.  It 
is  mixed,  equal  parts  of  meal  and  acid  phosphate, 
and  is  said  to  be  particularly  useful  for  vine  plants 
and  leafy  vegetables.  That  seems  to  be  aboxit  the 
limit  of  its  practical  use  as  a  fertilize!1. 
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Robins  and  Man 

HAVE  read  with  much  interest,  from  time  to 
time,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  discussions  of  robins.  May 
I  relate  some  of  my  observations?  In  the  first  place, 
evidently  from  what  I  have  read,  a  robin  in  Virginia 
is  not  a  robin  in  New  York.  That  is,  his  behavior 
is  different.  From  my  observations  here  the  damage 
to  fruit  crops  by  robins  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

I  have  cherries  by  the  bushel,  and  have  grown  lots 
of  berries.  I  never  have  yet  seen  a  robin  in  a  berry 
patch  eating  berries.  They  do  eat  some  cherries, 
maybe  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.  It  does  not  amount 
to  anything.  Now  the  cherry  bird,  or  cedar  wax¬ 
wing— as  to  the  destruction  of  fruit — is  the  bird  we 
dread.  In  New  York  or  Florida  lie  may  be  regarded 
a  saint.  We,  in  Virginia,  class  him  as  vermin,  same 
as  rats  and  English  sparrows.  They  usually  stay 
•with  us  about  10  days, 
and  eat  up  and  damage 
thousands  of  bushels  of 
fine,  high-priced  cher¬ 
ries.  That  is  all  he  does 
here ;  what  he  does  else¬ 
where  I  do  not  know. 

Robins  are  very  lov¬ 
able  around  my  home. 

They  sing  to  me  morn¬ 
ing,  noon  and  late  after¬ 
noon.  They  trust  me, 
look  to  me  for  protec¬ 
tion.  When  I  was  bad¬ 
ly  injured  and  hovered 
between  life  and  death, 
in  a  strange  hospital  in 
a  big  city,  they  came 
near  my  window  and 
cheered  me  with  their 
song.  They  were  the 
only  birds  one  could 
hear  singing  under  such 
circumstances.  When  I 
sat  in  a  wheel  chair  for 
a  long  time  and  was  so 
hungry  for  the  out  of 
doors,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  feasting  my 
eyes  on  hundreds  of 
them — covering  my  gar¬ 
den  and  lawn  like  a 
blanket,  but  no  damage 
could  I  discover  that 
they  ever  did.  Only  a 
few  nights  ago  I  was 
awakened  by  cries  of 
robins  in  distress.  I 
think  an  owl  robbed  a 
nest  about  100  ft.  from 
my  window.  Those  same 
robins  are  busy  right 
now  making  a  nest  15 
ft.  from  my  window. 

They  have  come  closer 
for  my  protection.  I 
have  had  young  robins 
which  could  fly  —  so  I 
could  take  them  in  my 
hand.  I  do  not  like 
their  housekeeping. 

Mother  bird  swallows 
the  droppings  from  the 
young  in  cleaning  out  the  nest.  What  prejudice  is 
there  between  robins  and  blackbirds,  cow  birds  or 
grackles?  Whenever  one  comes  around,  robins  at 
once  get  highly  excited,  and  their  nest  is  broken  up. 
I  do  not  know  whether  blackbirds  try  to  steal  the 
robin  eggs  or  young,  or  try  to  lay  eggs  in  the  robin’s 
nest.  Who  knows? 

Recently  we  had  a  severe  rain  and  lightning 
storm ;  as  it  approached  I  sat  on  my  back  porch, 
which  is  screened.  My  house  is  rodded  against 
lightning.  The  farm  is  completely  fenced  with  wire; 
50  ft.  from  where  I  sat  is  a  gate  from  yard  or  lawn 
into  barn  lot  and  chicken  yard.  A  farm  gate,  it 
also  lias  wire  on  it.  Some  robins  were  on  and  near 
this  gate.  There  was  a  powerful  flash  of  lightning, 
a  deafening  crash.  Lightning  traveled  on  that  wire 
fence,  and  jumped  the  broken  wire  connections  at 
the  gate.  In  all  of  that  uproar  of  fuss  and  fire, 
which  scared  me  breathless,  those  robins,  feeding 
their  young,  and  with  that  flash  of  fire  within  a 
foot  of  them,  were  unharmed,  not  only  that,  but 
they  paid  no  attention  to  it  whatever.  How  I  did 
envy  those  robins.  They  seemed  to  understand  per¬ 
fectly  that  the  same  power  which  made  them,  made 
the  lightning  flash,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fear.  Why  should  I  have  been  so  afraid?  I  hated 
myself  for  it. 
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Lastly,  you  know  these  United  States  are  one  big 
unit,  one  grand  union,  greatest  country  on  earth, 
and  to  preserve  perfect  harmony  all  parts,  members, 
States,  must  give  and  take,  so  as  to  average  things 
up  for  greatest  good  for  greatest  number.  Robins 
travel  far  and  wide,  so  do  many  other  birds.  The 
Federal  migratory  bird  law  is  for  good  of  country 
at  large,  though  often,  maybe  in  Virginia,  it  ham¬ 
pers,  when  in  New  York  or  Vermont  it  helps,  and 
vice  versa.  We,  in  Virginia,  detest  hawks,  crows, 
cherry  birds,  starlings  and  English  sparrows,  in 
other  State  some  of  them  may  be  considered  gen¬ 
tleman  birds.  I  would  like  to  see  all  of  the  above 
exterminated  or  greatly  reduced.  The  same  may  be 
true  in  New  York  of  robins,  so  this  must  not  be 
construed  as  censure  for  anyone,  it  is  not,  but  that 
possibly  some  light  may  be  shed  on  the  matter, 


thereby  bringing  out  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Virginia.  samuel  h.  dawson. 


The  Beautiful  Catalpa  Tree 

THE  catalpa  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  native 
trees,  and  the  specimen  illustrated  well  deserves 
the  name  of  “the  biggest  bouquet  in  town,”  bestowed 
upon  it  by  one  admirer.  This  tree,  growing  in  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  Pa.,  is  about  75  ft.  high,  with  a  spread 
of  30  ft.  The  profusion  of  showy  bloom,  and  the 
large  handsome  leaves,  makes  the  catalpa  a  notice¬ 
able  tree  for  general  planting,  While  the  rather  soft 
coarse-grained  wood  is  very  durable  in  the  ground. 

We  think  farm  owners  generally  are  now  more 
interested  in  trees  and  tree  planting  than  in  for¬ 
mer  generations;  not  only  because  of  economic  value 
resulting  from  disappearing  forests,  but  also  from 
greater  appreciation  of  their  beauty  and  their  place 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  New  England  has  al¬ 
ways  been  proud  of  her  elms  and  maples,  and  some 
sections  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  been 
especially  noticeable  for  the  fine  old  locusts,  now 
unfortunately  disappearing  as  a  result  of  borer  at¬ 
tack.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of  native  trees  from 
which  one  may  choose  for  shade,  ornament  or  timber, 
but  for  planting  about  the  home  some  tree  with 


fragrant  or  conspicuous  flowers  seems  especially 
desirable.  The  tulip  tree  (Liriodendron)  makes  a 
fine  specimen  with  beautiful  foliage  and  large  flow¬ 
ers  of  unusual  appearance,  and  should  be  widely 
planted ;  the  sweet  gum  or  liquid  amber,  with  star- 
shaped  leaves  and  rough  fruit  hanging  through  the 
Winter  is  very  distinctive  in  appearance,  and 
gorgeous  in  Autumn,  while  the  common  basswood 
is  so  fragrant  in  bloom  that  it  is  worth  planting 
apart  from  its  hardiness  and  attractive  growth. 
There  was  sound  wisdom  in  the  advice  of  the  old 
Scottish  laird :  “Jock,  when  ye  have  naething  else  to 
do,  ye  may  be  aye  sticking  in  a  tree ;  it  will  be  grow¬ 
ing,  Jock,  when  ye’re  sleeping.” 


Fertilizer  for  Late  Strawberries 

I  have  a  bed  of  2,000  Champion  everbearing  straw¬ 
berry  plants  set  last  Spring.  They  are  doing  well.  I 

have  kept  blossoms  re¬ 
moved  until  the  present 
time.  I  am  located  where 
I  have  water  with  which 
to  wet  the  plants  in  case 
of  dry  weather.  What 
would  you  recommend  for 
fertilization?  When 
plants  were  set,  I  put  a 
handful  of  sheep  manure 
at  each  plant.  The  soil 
is  rather  sandy.  What 
kind  of  fertilizer  is  there 
I  can  now  apply  to  in¬ 
crease  yield  or  size  of 
fruit  or  both?  Is  there 
any  liquid  fertilizer  that 
might  be  used?  What 
amount  of  fertilizer  would 
be  advisable?  I  do  not 
want  to  overdo  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  ruin  plants. 

L.  H.  M 

Massachusetts. 

N  a  case  of  this  sort 
we  doubt  if  any 
more  nitrogen  will  be 
needed  this  Summer. 
We  should  use  acid 
phosphate  alone — 100  to 
500  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
These  plants  seem  to 
have  made  a  good  leaf 
and  stem  growth.  They 
do  not  need  to  be  made 
larger,  but  the  thing 
now  is  to  encourage  the 
formation  and  growth 
of  fruit  buds.  This 
seems  particularly  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  case  of 
t  h  e  eyerbearers,  for 
such  plants  are  driven 
hard  in  fruit  formation. 
The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  single  crop  or 
J une  bearing  plants. 
Then  fruit  buds  are 
usually  made  during 
August  or  September, 
and  phosphorus  is  the 
element  most  needed  to 
start  and  perfect  these 
buds.  Where  plants  are 
set  in  the  Spring  a  mix¬ 
ture  containing  nitrogen 
is  needed.  A  good  mix¬ 
ture  of  chemicals  for 
such  planting  would  be 
one  part  by  weight  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  one  of  dried  blood  or  high-grade 
tankage,  three  parts  of  acid  phosphate  and  one  of 
muriate  of  potash.  This  is  a  good  mixture  to  use 
in  Spring  but  the  nitrogen  is  hardly  needed  now 
and  we  think  the  phosphate  alone  will  be  better. 

As  for  liquid  manure,  it  can  be  made  by  soaking 
hen  or  sheep  manure  in  water  and  using  the  liquid. 
Or  muriate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  can  be- 
dissolved  in  water  and  sprinkled  around  the  plants. 
As  stated  above,  however,  such  manure  is  probably 
not  needed  now  if  the  plants  have  already  made  a 
good  growth. 


Fish  Breeding 

WE  have  been  surprised  to  learn  the  extent  of 
the  fish  breeding  business- — especially  the 
hatching  and  shipping  of  young  trout.  It  seems  that 
hundreds  of  country  people  who  have  small  ponds 
and  brooks  are  dabbling  in  fish  culture — not  so  much 
for  profit  as  to  supply  a  new  and  delicious  food,  at 
a  very  moderate  cost.  In  some  of  the  European 
countries  this  small  scale  fish  culture  is  said  to  be 
very  successful ;  the  fish  pond  having  a  place  on  the 
farm  quite  equal  in  importance  to  the  henyard, 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Potato  Leaf  Hoppers 

I  am  writing  for  my  own  information 
and  that  of  most  anyone  living  in  this 
little  town.  All  of  us  have  nice  home 
gardens,  and  I  live  next  to  last  home  in 
the  corporation.  A  nice  big  farm  is  the 
last  one.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what 
in  the  world  is  this  little  green  fly  that 
sits  under  the  leaves  of  our  potato  vines? 
I  walked  through t  the  vines  this  morning 
to  dust  on  lime  and  arsenate  of  lead 
where  I  noticed  a  few  potato  bugs,  and 
as  I  went  these  little  green  flies  flew 
all  around  from  off  the  potato  vines,  and 
then  alighted  on  them  again.  One  patch 
of  potatoes,  across  the  street,  is  eaten 
bare  of  all  leaves,  nothing  but  the  main 
stems  standing,  and  the  farm  folks  next 
have  only  stems  left.  I  noticed  about 
half  a  dozen  stalks  in  my  own  garden 
are  bare ;  the  rest  looking  lively  and 
thrifty.  We  have  the  name  of  raising 
the  nicest,  cleanest 'potatoes  in  this  whole 
end  of  town.  We  treat  our  potatoes  in 
a  formaldehyde  bath  and  have  no  scab. 
I  have  never  before  -een  these  flies. 
They  are  about  one-tliird  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  house  fly  and  look  like  one  ex¬ 
cept  their  body  is  bright  shiny  green 
and  the  wings  look  about  transparent. 
Another  neighbor  said  these  same  little 
flies  killed  their  whole  patch  of  potatoes, 
their  entire  patch  of  turnips  (eating  all 
but  stems,  and  turnips  rotted  right  in 


with  comparatively  little  bad  effects.  We 
use  a  pair  of  blacksmith’s  pliers  to  pull 
the  plant  up,  roots  and  all.  As  it  gen¬ 
erally  grows  between  rocks  and  round 
tree  trunks,  the  long  nose  of  the  pliers 
makes  it  possible  to  get  a  firm  hold  near 
the  root,  and  the  long  handles  keep  it 
away  from  the  hands  to  a  very  consider¬ 
able  degree.  Of  course  one  cannot  al¬ 
ways  avoid  contact,  and  then  we  find  a 
strong  solution  of  photographic  hypo,  ap¬ 
plied  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  irri¬ 
tation  will  soon  take  the  rash  down  and 
give  instant  relief.  D.  N.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

Asparagus  and  Straw¬ 
berries  in  Hills 

I  would  like  to  have  the  experience  of 
someone  who  has  planted  asparagus  to 
work  both  ways.  We  plant  rows  6  ft. 
apart,  IS  in.  down  the  row.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  someone  who  planted 
it  somewhere  near  4x4  or  5x3  to  work 
both  ways.  Also  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  someone  who  has  planted  strawber¬ 
ries  to  work  both  ways.  w.  H. 

Delaware. 

We  have  not  tried  this  though  we 
know  some  of  our  readers  have.  Will 
they  tell  us  how  they  handle  asparagus 


Controlling  Grasshoppers 

The  extension  service  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  states  that  grasshoppers  will 
live  through  until  the  Fall  frosts  kill 
them.  They  feed  largely  on  young  clover 
in  wheat  stubble,  but  later  they  will  at¬ 
tack  and  damage  corn.  The  grasshoppers 
will  eat  the  silk  of  the  late  maturing 
corn  and  prevent  complete  pollination. 
The  damage  results  in  an  ear  that  has 
but  few  kernels.  The  dry  Spring  was 
very  favorable  for  hatching  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  entomologists,  is  the  cause  for  the 
large  number  of  grasshoppers  this  year. 
Demonstrations  for  poisoning  them  with 
poisou  bran  mash  were  being  carried  on 
in  several  counties  of  Ohio  where  the 
infestation  was  particularly  large. 

The  mash  formula  that  will  make 
enough  to  cover  four  acres  contains  25 
lbs.  of  bran,  1  lb.  of  Paris  green  or  white 
arsenic  (not  arsenate  of  lead),  two 
quarts  of  syrup,  four  oranges  or  four 
lemons,  and  three  to  3%  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Mix  bran  and  poison  dry.  Stir  the 
syrup  and  ground  fruit  into  the  water. 
Sprinkle  the  sweetened  mixture  over  the 
poison  bran  and  mix  until  it  is  uniform¬ 
ly  moist  but  not  soggy.  -  Scatter  thinly 
over  the  infested  fields  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  grasshoppers  have  begun 
to  feed  on  other  things. 

Death  takes  place  two  or  three  days 
after  feeding.  One  application  will  kill 
SO  per  cent  of  the  grasshoppers.  In  rank 
clover  one  application  will  not  get  all 
of  the  insects. 


Lighting  the  Lawn 


Dmter  Run  by 


ground),  and  now  are  eating  every  bit 
of  the  cabbage  plants.  It  looks  as 
though  everything  is  to  be  a  dead  loss. 
What  is  this  fly,  and  is  there  any  way 
at  all  to  fight  it  and  get  rid  of  it?  It  will 
have  to  be  done  very  quickly  for  it  seems 
just  over  night  or  one  day’s  time  they 
clean  out  a  whole  potato  patch.  Every¬ 
body’s  potatoes,  nearly,  in  this  whole  sec¬ 
tion  have  this  fly,  and  look  like  the 
blight  struck  them,  but  if  you  walk 
through  the  vines  you  can  see  these  flies 
flying  every  direction  as  soon  as  the 
vines  are  disturbed.  MRS.  J.  H. 

Indiana. 


Tractor  Forcer 

in  hills  and  how  the  plan  works?  As 
for  strawberries  in  hills  that  will  depend 
largely  on  the  variety.  Some  varieties, 
like  Marshall,  do  not  make  runners  fi’eely 
and  they  are  best  for  this  method  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Other  varieties  well-suited  to  this 
plan  are  Chesapeake,  Big  Joe  and  Gandy. 

We  have  grown  the  plants  three  feet 
apart  each  way  and  permitted  the  first 
three  or  four  runners  to  root  close  around 
the  parent.  This  makes  a  large  solid 
“hill.”  All  other  runners  are  cut  off  as 


I  am  intending  to  light  up  the  lawn 
for  a  social,  from  my  32-volt  lighting 
plant.  It  has  an  80-ampere  hour  battery. 
How  many  watts  (per  hour)  can  I 
safely  draw  from  the  battery  without 
running  the  motor  and  generator  during 
the  social?  f.  t.  b. 

New  York. 

As  I  figure  this,  your  battery  will 
yield  SO  amperes  in  electric  current  for 
an  hour,  if  fully  charged.  80  amperes, 
and  an  ampere,  as  you  may  know,  is  a 
unit  of  quality,  propelled  by  a  force  of 
32  volts,  would  -be  80  times  32,  or  2,500 
watts,  for  a  watt  is  one  ampere  of  elec¬ 
tric  current  with  a  driving  force  of  one 
volt  behind  it.  To  change  2,500  watts 
to  kilowatt  hours,  the  measure  of  current 
which  our  meters  show,  it  is  simply  nec¬ 
essary  to  divide  by  1,000,  for  a  kilowatt 
is  1,000  watts.  All  this  shows  that  this 
battery  is  capable  of  yielding  a  trifle  over 
2%  kilowatt  hours  without  recharging. 
But  electric  lamps  are  rated  in  watts, 
not  kilowatts.  Since  your  battery  will 
yield  2,500  watts  for  an  hour,  it  will 
run  128  20-watt  lamps  for  that  length 
of  time,  or  as  many  lamps  of  greater  or 
less  rating  as  2,500  will  contain  their 
rating  in  watts.  M.  B.  D. 
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Clean  Threshing 
Brings  Good  Profits 


Farquhar  Grain  Threshers  do  a  nice, 
clean  job  of  threshing  any  kind  of  grain. 
The  Perfect  Running  Balance  gives  a 
uniform  motion  to  the  entire  machine. 
Practically  all  the  grain  is  separated 
right  back  of  the  cylinder,  giving  ample 
room  for  the  most  rigid  cleaning. 

Size  and  equipment  to  suit  the  power. 
Write  for  complete  information. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.  LIMITED 

BOX  530,  YORK,  PA. 


THE  right  seed  has  much  to  do 
with  the  wheat-crop.  Hoffman’s 
Seed  Wheats  have  often  meant  5, 
8,  sometimes  10  and  more  extra  bushels 
per  acre.  Here  are  right  varieties, 
bearded  and  smooth-cliaff.  Seed  that 
is  cleaned  right— closely  graded— no 
weeds!  Seed  from  crops  of  as  high 
as  45  bu.  per  acre.  Such  seed  will 
pay  you! 


Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and 
samples — Wheat,  Alfalfa,  Timothy. 


AS  Hoffman  Igj£ 


Land  isville  ( Lancaster  County )  Penna. 


HAY  PRESS 


There  are  blgr  profits  fn  a  srood 
press.  Friction  safety  clutch:  au¬ 
tomatic  block  placer:  condenser  feed, 

•Ce.— tractor,  horse  or  engine  power.  Eas¬ 
ily  operated— low  cost.  Free  catalog— gives 

full  facts— sent  Free  upon  request.  _ 

COLUNS  PLOW  CO..  2169  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Illinois 


Record 
3  Bales 
a  minute 


I  HAIRY  VETCH  SEED 

A  mixture  of  Hairy  Vetch  and  rye  makes  the  best  cover 
crop  known  for  the'  north.  It  keeps  the  ground  covered 
all  winter  and  produces  a  heav  -  Growth  to  plow  under 
in  the  Spring. 

We  can  oiler  natural  mixture  of  rye  and  vetch,  grown 
and  harvested  together,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the 
two  could  be  bought  separate. 

New  seed  justharvest-d,  containing 80 %  vetch  and  70% 
rye,  bushel  (00-lb.),  13.85;  2  bu.  or  more,  $3.75  per  bu., 
no  charge  for  bags.  Sow  Ua  bu.  per  acre. 

JOSEPH  J1AKK1S  CO.,  Cold  water,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 


The  description  of  -the  insect  given 
would  indicate -that  it  is  either  the  potato 
aphis  or  the  potato  leafhopper.  Either 
one  of  these  insects  may  be  controlled  by 
applications  of  Black  Leaf  40  at  the  rate 
of  one  pint  to  100  gallons  of  spray. 
Neither  of  these  insects  eats  boles  in 
the  leaf,  however,  but  only  suck  out  the 
plant  juices  causing  the  leaf  to  curl  and 
dry  up,  the  stripping  of  the  leaves  must 
therefore  -be  laid  to  the  potato  bug  which 
may  be  controlled  by  application  of 
arsenate  of  lead.  For  the  control  of  tlie 
leaf  hopper  and  .the  aphis  it  is  also  rec¬ 
ommended  to  destroy  weeds  immediately 
surrounding  the  field  in  the  Fall. 

D.  M.  D. 


Making  Power  Duster 

Last  Spring  I  wrote  for  some  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  a  dusting  rig  booked  up 
on  a  tractor.  We  planned  and  thought 
over  several  ways  and  finally  decided. 
I  enclose  a  -picture  of  the  outfit. 

It  is  very  simple  to  put  on  and  take 
off  and  works  well.  It  is  made  of  oak. 
The  two  long  side  pieces  are  2x10.  These 
are  clamped  tight  by  rods  under  the  gas 
tank.  On  top  of  this  we  have  fastened 
two  2x4s  which  run  crosswise  over  the 
gas  tank.  On  these  we  have  bolted  the 
duster.  On  the  front  we  have  a  plat¬ 
form  with  a  removable  floor  to  permit 
cranking  of  tlie  tractor. 

New  Jersey.  w.  gustav  blasberg. 


Poison  Ivy 

As  this  is  the  time  of  year  when  this 
pest  is  at  its  worst  I  thought  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  know 
how  we  are  gradually  getting  rid  of  it 


they  start.  This  must  be  attended  to 
promptly  and  thus  the  varieties  which 
make  fewer  runners  are  best  for  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  field  can  be  worked  both  ways 
with  a  cultivator  thus  saving  much  band 
work.  This  hill  method  does  not  usually 
give  as  large  a  yield  as  the  matted  row 
system  but  the  "berries  are  larger  and 
finer. 


Weedy  Asparagus  Field 

I  have  about  one  acre  of  asparagus, 
and  every  year  around  July,  pusley  grows 
so  thick  that  in  a  short  time  it  com¬ 
pletely  covers  the  ground.  Of  course  I 
can  keep  it  clean  between  the  rows  by 
cultivation,  but  in  the  rows  it  means 
all  band  work,  and  is  a  big  job.  Is  there 
any  way  to  kill  it  out  completely?  How 
would  it  be  to  sow  red  clover  after  the 
cutting  season  ;  would  that  choke  out  the 
weeds?  a.  t. 

Massachusetts. 

We  well  know  wlxat  a  nuisance  quack 
grass  and  pusley  become  when  let  loose 
in  an  asparagus  field.  It  is  often  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  it  pays  to  fight  them 
with  ordinary  methods.  We  have  been 
quite  successful  this  year  in  using  buck¬ 
wheat  as  a  smother  crop.  In  one  grape 
vineyard  the  weeds  and  quack  grass  have 
always  been  very  bad. 

This  year  we  worked  the  vineyard  with 
a  spring-tooth  harrow  up  to  July  and 
then  seeded  thickly  to  buckwheat.  It 
has  made  a  heavy  growth — thus  far  hold¬ 
ing  the  grass  and  weeds  in  check.  While 
we  have  not  tried  this  plan  in  a  grassy 
asparagus  field  we  think  it  would  work 
if  thorough  culture  were  given  up  to 
July  after  cutting  ends.  Some  growers 
advise  the  use  of  salt  but  we  have  not 
found  that  satisfactory. 
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Oriental  Poppy,  Hollyhock,  .Ancliusa,  Foxglove,  Bleeding 
Heart,  Hardy  Carnation,  Siberian  Wallilower,  Phlox, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
William,  Hardy  Sweet  Pea  and  75  other  varieties  of 
perennial  flower  plants,  all  perfectly  hardy,  living  out¬ 
doors  during  winter.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus,  Currant,  Grape, 
Barberry, Privet  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  for  September  and  October  planting.  Catalog 
free.  lIAKIiY  1..  SQUIRES,  Humpton  Buys,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  pot-grown  plants  of  Howard,  Dunlap  and 
Sample,  at  SI. 25  per  25;  S4.00  per  100;  $35.00  per 
1,000.  Plant  in  August  and  September  and  pick  berries 
from  them  next  June.  Complete  catalog  of  nursery 
stock  on  request.  OF.OIH1E  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vt. 


Pirou/horrv  PLANTS.  Rest  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
ollaWUGlIj  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


PPflNirC  I  Die  Best  offered,  reasonable.  Write  me. 

rtumco-inio  A.  SHERMAN,  Chicopee  Fails,  Mass. 


DYE  nttf)  IfCTPli  $5.00  per  bushel. 

■  1  I  w  CtllU  ILI  Vll  j.  D.  Thompson,  Lewes,  Del. 

Extension  Ladders 

34  to  40  ft.  37c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


AINT  REDUCTION 

BEGINNING  AUGUST  10th 
25c  per  gallon  less  on  all  products 

COLBERT  PAINT  CORPORATION 
23  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

ion  "XL  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 
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SERVICE 

The  service  rendered 
by  Ford  cars  and 
trucks  and  Fordson 
Tractors  is  well 
matched  by  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  dependable 
Champion  Spark 
Plugs,  which  have 
been  standard  Ford 
equipment  for  15 
years*  Dependable 
Champions  render 
better  service  for  a 
longer  time  but  to 
insure  continued 
maximum  power 
and  speed  in  Ford 
engines  be  sure  that 
you  install  a  full  set 
of  Champions  at 
least  once  a  year* 

All  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  are  of  two-piece, 
gas-tight  construction, 
with  sillimanite  insula¬ 
tors  and  special  analysis 
electrodes/  There  is  a 
type  suitable  for  every 
car,  tractor  and  station¬ 
ary  engine. 


exclusively  for 
Fords  —  packed 
in  the  Red  Box 


60 

Each 


Grape  Growing  in  New 
Jersey 

Would  you  inform  me  regarding  grapes 
to  grow  here  in  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.,  a*  a 
commercial  fruit?  Does  it  pay?  What 
kind  of  grape  is  best,  white  or  red,  for 
table,  jelly  or  grape  juice?  Name  best 
grapes  to  grow.  Is  the  soil  (somewhat 
sandy)  and  climate  suitable  here  for 
grapes?  About  how  many  tons  can  be 
picked  from  an  acre  of  grapes,  say  after 
three  years?  Would  it  be  best  to  pick 
them  for  the  market,  or  let  the  buyer 
pick  them?  Is  there  always  a  ready 
market,  also  at  what  price  can  they  be 
sold?  Would  you  consider  the  grape 
business  the  same  as  any  other  fruit,  say 
peaches,  apples,  strawberries,  etc.,  as  to 
profits?  If  this  is  the  case  it  would 
geem  a  rather  poor  proposition,  I  think. 
Toms  River,  N.  J.  F.  k. 

The  definite  answering  of  the  above 
questions  is  an  impossible  undertaking, 
especially  since  there  are  no  criteria  by 
which  to  judge  accurately  of  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  success  in  an  unproven  section. 
As  to  whether  certain  varieties  grow 
well  and  thoroughly  mature  their  fruit 
in  the  region  can  best  be  judged  by  the 
dooryard  vines  growing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  If  it  be  found  that  certain  of 
these  do  well  and  already  have  commer¬ 
cial  importance  it  would  be  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  plant  these  and  then  to  try  out 
in  a  small  way  others  still  untried.  If 
Concord  succeeds  in  the  locality  it  is  a 
fair  assumption  that  Worden,  Niagara, 
Delaware,  Moore,  Diamond  and  Brighton 
will  do  likewise.  All  of  these  find  a 
place  somewhere  in  commercial  vineyard- 
ing,  although  there  are  a  number  of  other 
varieties  that  serve  special  uses.  These 
can  be  used  for  table,  jelly  or  grape 
juice. 

A  sandy-loam  soil  when  well  fertilized 
is  an  ideal  one  for  most  varieties  of 
grapes. 

Grape  yields  are  subject  to  much  varia¬ 
tion  in  a  given  locality  and  with  the 
same  variety.  Concord  may  yield  one 
ton  in  a  certain  season  and  six  tons 
per  acre  the  next.  A  fair  average  ton¬ 
nage  over  a  period  of  several  years  ap¬ 
proximates  3  to  3i/2  tons  per  acre.  Wor¬ 
den,  Niagara  and  Brighton  will  possibly 
exceed  this  amount,  while  Delaware, 
Diamond  and  Moore  will  yield  less. 

As  to  who  shall  do  the  'harvesting 
is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion. 
It  is  claimed  that  inexperienced  pickers 
may  do  a  considerable  amount  of  injury, 
since  they  are  primarily  interested  in 
getting  the  fruit  at  the  least  cost.  Cer¬ 
tainly  if  the  crop  be  handled  in  this 
manner  it  should  be  under  close  super¬ 
vision  of  the  owner. 

Grapes  are  subject  to  the  same  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  markets  as  are  other  fruits 
and  farm  crops.  In  certain  seasons  and 
at  certain  periods  in  a  season  there  may 
be  a  scarcity  of  good  grapes,  while  at 
other  times  the  markets  are  unable  to 
absorb  the  offerings.  The  grape  business 
is  probably  no  better  nor  worse  than  ap¬ 
ple,  peach  and  berry  growing.  F.  E.  c. 

Propagating  Geraniums 

I  have  some  geraniums  in  a  window 
box.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  fix  them 
to  keep  them  down  the  cellar  all  Winter, 
when  to  slip  them,  and  when  to  get  them 
out  in  the  Spring,  so  they  will  bloom 
again  next  Summer?  c.  E.  b. 

East  Northport,  N.  Y. 

Geranium  cuttings  may  be  rooted  out¬ 
doors  in  August  and  September.  Take 
the  cutting  immediately  under  a  joint, 
and  shorten  the  leaves  one-half.  Set 
close  together  in  boxes  in  a  soil  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  of  sand,  loam  and  leaf 
mold.  Do  not  add  any  manure.  Keep 
them  in  a  sheltered  place,  partly  shaded, 
and  give  very  little  water.  Do  not  ex¬ 
pose  the  cuttings  to  heavy  rain.  We 
often  root  such  cuttings  in  the  beds  where 
the  plants  are  growing,  but  boxes  or 
pots  are  safer.  Commercially,  geraniums 
are  extensively  propagated  under  glass 
in  Winter  and  Spring,  in  propagating 
beds  of  sand  with  bottom  heat. 

Geraniums  are  set  out  in  the  Spring 
when  danger  of  frost,  is  over.  Our  own 
experience  with  cellar  storage  of  ole 
geranium  plants  has  never  been  satis¬ 
factory,  and  we  much  prefer  to  raise 
young  plants  from  cuttings,  and  carry 
them  over  in  the  window.  They  bloom 
very  little  during  the  Winter  and  are 
thus  ready  to  flower  when  set  outside. 
We  have  tried  hanging  the  plants  up  in 
the  cellar  without  earth,  and  have  also 
planted  them  in  boxes  of  earth  and  kept 
them  dormant,  only  giving  enough  water 
to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  dust  dry. 
Some  survive  under  both  methods,  but 
they  must  be  cut  back  severely  anc 
gradually  brought  into  growth  before  be¬ 
ing  set  out.  They  do  not  give  such  com¬ 
pact  and  shapely  plants  as  the  cuttings, 
and  often  need  a  good  deal  of  nursing. 


YOUR 


ck  shod 


Warvest 


IT  costs  money  to  have  your  truck 
“go  lame”  during  the  precious  days 
of  the  harvest*  There’s  no  time  to 
nurse  old  tires  along,  when  every  day 
sees  the  work  of  months  brought  un¬ 
der  shelter — or  hauled  to  the  market 
and  turned  into  cash* 

Across  the  fields — down  rough  lanes 
— out  on  the  highways — you  need  the 
faithful  service  of  tough,  strong,  new 
Goodrich  Silvertown  Heavy  Duty 
Cords*  They  save  you  time  when  time 
is  money*  They  cost  you  less  by  the 
mile  than  ever  before*  Their  prices 
have  just  been  reduced  to  new  low 
levels*  Get  them  now,  from  your 
Goodrich  dealer— let  him  put  them  on, 
it’s  a  cheerful  part  of  his  service  when 
he  sells  you  a  tire* 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio 

Goodrich 

"Best  in  the  Long  Run ’* 
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Anlu$E  Down  Buys  Any 

umy  o  witte 


Stationary 

ENGINE 


From,  xvz  to  7  H.P— The  One-Profit  Engine 

"COR  42  years  I  have  been  building 
EN  GINES  which  thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the  most  dependable 
and  economical  in  the  world.  But  this 
WITTE  Engine  is  the  masterpiece 
of  them  all.  It  is  really  a  mechan¬ 
ical  marvel  and  I  am  so  proud  of 
its  perfection  that  I  want  every  farm 
to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine  so  any 
man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do  almost  every 
kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s  economical  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto, 
speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up 

and  deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an  IRON 
CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE 

BUY  ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS 
—NO  INTEREST  CHARGES 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

Square,  Protected  Tank,  die-cast 
bearings,  and  many  other  re¬ 
finements.  Starts  easy  in  cold¬ 
est  weather.  Special  piston  con¬ 
struction  means  more  power  for 
less  fuel.  Speed  regulator  en¬ 
ables  it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heaviest 
work.  Takes  the  place  of  sev¬ 
eral  engines.  Iron  Clad  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes— 1 Vi  to  30  H-P. 


The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people 

boosting  this  wonderful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you 
can  buy  it  on  practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to 
pay.  On  my  liberal  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit.  Scrap 
your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  of  it  down  on  the  WITTE. 
FREE  The  WITTE  Engine  will  literally  pay  for  itself,  and 
*  ***rf*J  make  you  a  big  profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply 
send  me  your  name  and  address — a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of 
my  big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  facts.  No  obligation.  Or,  if  you 
are  interested,  ask  about  our  Log  and  Tree  Saws,  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs  or 
Pump  Outfits.  ED.  H.  W ITTE,  Pres. 


Special  WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features: 


X— Medium  Weight  Yet  Dur« 
able 

*— V  alves-in-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension 

„  Magneto  Ignition 

4— Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1  97  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

1897  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

1897  Witte  Building,  SAN  rRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Quick  shipments  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  ware¬ 
houses:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Laredo, 
Tex..  Denver,  Colo.,  Billings,  Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


,  Ditch er-Terrae«r  -  Grader 

I  All  steel, adjustable,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
I  shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tilinp  or  irri- 
I  ration.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
I  terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
I  horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
I  TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
I  for  free  booh  and  special  low  price. 

I  Owensboro  Ditcher  AGraderCo^ 

I  Inc.  —  Box  1034 
I  Owensboro. 

Ky. 


EKDOJD  and  apex  galvanized 
—ft  WE  PAYTHE  FREIGHT 
iotected  CONSUMERS  MFG&SUPPLYCO 

BY  FROM  MAKER  TO  USER 

JRELEAD  PDBQX342M0UN05V11TEWVA 


FARQUHAR 
HAY  BALER 


is  a  simple,  strong  and  dependable  Baler 
for  baling  hay  and  straw.  A  good  money¬ 
maker.  Easily  operated  by  average  farm 
labor.  Makes  nice,  clean  bales  and  has 
large  capacity.  Has  rigid  baling  chamber 
with  weight  of  bales  regulated  by  tension 
springs.  One-piece  steel  saddle  holds  main 
beai  ings  in  perfect  alignment.  Write  today 
for  descriptive  Bulletin  826. 

Ask  about  our  Cider  Press  for  custom 
pressing  and  the  small  press  for  individual 
use  or  Roadside  Marketing. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 

Box  830  York,  Pa. 


FOR  50  YEARS 

HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  MAKERS’ 

iUPPLIEi 


Complete  line  of  accessories  and  supplies  for  custom 
cider  mills  and  commercial  plants,  including  racks,  cloths, 
packings,  grater  knives,  bungs,  juice  pumps,  evaporators, 
apple  butter  cookers,  vinegar  generators,  filters,  pas¬ 
teurizers.  Buy  direct  from  oldest  and  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses.  Write  for  19ZC  Supply 
Catalog.  Every  press  owner  will  profit  by  it. 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  COMPANY 
832 Liu :o  Avenue  MOUNT  GILEAD,  OHIO 


HOLDEN 


Handles  All  Kinds  of  Lime  Rock  and  Fertilizer 
Spreads  75  to  10,000  Pounds  Per  Acre 

The  only  successful  lime  and  fertilizer  distributor  —  saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Handle 
fertilizer  only  once  by  hauling  direct  from  cars  to  field.  Patented  Auger  Force  Feed — attaches 
to  any  wagon — no  holes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  20  feet  wide,  on  hilly  or  level  land.  Simple  and 
practical ;  no  clogging  or  caking  possible.  Built  strong — will  give  years  of  service.  Hopper  is  level 
with  bottom  of  wagon.  Low  in  price. 

To  Handle  Wet,  Dry  or  Lumpy 
Lime  (In  Any  Form),  Commer¬ 
cial  Fertilizer,  Phosphate,  Gypsum,  Wood  Ashes, 

Crushed  Shells,  etc. 


vv  i  l/v/  i. ujiu  v/i  nugvii,  m  ice . 

Guaranteed 


Put  this  distributor  to 
every  test— you  run  no  risk. 

The  Holden  Lime  and  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  ail  that  is  claimed 
f  or  i  t  or  y  ou  may  send  it  back 
and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  Thousands  now  in 
use — a  proven  success  in  all 
sections  of  the  country .  Write 
TODAY  for  full  particulars. 
DEALERS  WANTED 

The  Holden  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  471,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Find  out  for  certain  if  you  have  sour  soil. 
Litmus  tests  quickly  tell  you  if  your  land 
needs  fertilizer.  This  method  used 
by  soil  experts.  We’ll  send  Litmus 
papers  FREE  and  directions  how 
to  test  your  soil. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Pumping  from  Distant  Well 

We  want  to  install  a  pump  in  a  build¬ 
ing  220  ft.  from  tvell,  and  12  ft.  above  it. 
The  man  installing  it  says  it  will  not 
work  and  must  go  in  spring-house  which 
will  necessitate  stringing  No.  6  wire  for 
32-volt  plant  over  220  ft.  across  State 
road  and  over  a  parking  place.  Have  a 
2-in.  iron  pipe  laid  straight  from  house 
into  spring  12  in.  under  the  water. 
Through  this  pipe  we  can  run  either  a 
1-in.  or  a  %-in.  pipe.  Pump  is  electric, 
with  storage  tank  piped  for  %-in.  suc¬ 
tion  and  %-in.  discharge,  automatic  start 
and  stop.  Usually  12-f t.  lift  if  spring  is 
full,  and  it  holds  25  barrels,  only  10-ft. 
lift.  If  we  can  use  pump  in  house  by 
the  batteries,  what  size  suction  pipe  is 
best  to  u§e?  L.  c.  B. 

Ilensoriville,  N.  Y. 

If  conditions  are  as  you  say  the  pump 
can  be  placed  in  the  house.  Water  can 
be  drawn  several  hundred  feet  horizontal¬ 
ly  so  long  as  the  pipe  friction  (resistance 
to  flow  offered  by  the  pipe)  plus  the  ver¬ 
tical  lift  does  not  exceed  25  ft.,  which  is 
about  the  maximum  practical  suction 
distance. 

To  work  successfully  the  pipe  line 
should  be  straight  and  tight,  as  a  minute 
air  leak  in  the  suction  line  is  ‘bound  to 
make  trouble.  If  the  2-in.  pipe  is  tight 
and  in  good  condition  the  pump  can  be 
attached  directly  to  it,  as  the  larger  the 
pipe  used  the  less  the  pipe  friction  or  re¬ 
sistance  to  flow  because  of  the  lessened 
velocity. 

If  the  2-in.  pipe  is  not  in  condition  to 
be  used  as  suction  pipe  I  would  suggest 
the  use  of  1-in.  pipe  for  this  purpose.  If 
tlie  lift  is  no  more  than  you  -say  and  the 
discharge  of  the  pump  is  not  more  than 
00  gallons  per  hour  it  is  probable  that 
a  %-in.  pipe  would  work  satisfactorily, 
but  not  knowing  the  condition  exactly  it 
is  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety  and 
put  in  the  1-in.  pipe. 


Construction  of  Swimming 
Pool 

We  live  in  a  small  town  which  boasts 
no  safe  swimming  pool  for  the  smaller 
children.  Our  property  is  158x250  with 
the  158  ft.  on  the  road.  The  house  is  in 
the  front  left  corner  ;  the  well  behind  the 
house.  We  have  all  improvements,  city 
water,  not  using  the  well  which  is  90 
ft.  deep,  except  for  outdoor  extra  drink¬ 
ing  purposes.  Our  children  wish  they 
had  a  swimming  tank  on  the  far  corner 
from  the  house.  The  ground  proposed 
slopes  slightly.  There  are  loads  of  rocks 
and  stones  and  when  the  gas  and  water 
was  laid,  blasting  was  necessary,  as 
there  is  a  red  trap  rock  base  about  6  to 
10  ft.  down.  Plenty  of  'boy  power  is 
available.  What  is  your  opinion  about 
the  feasibility  of  a  tank  as  proposed,  the 
estimated  cost  of  cementing  bottom,  the 
amount  of  new  water  daily,  the  method 
of  renewing  supply,  and  the  overflow 
to  the  front  of  lot?  e.  b.  h. 

This  is  a  very  commendable  effort  that 
you  are  making  to  secure  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  village  a  safe  place  for  water 
sports.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  a 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  thing  to 
put  across  with  boy  labor.  Excavating 
for  the  pool  and  mixing  and  placing  con¬ 
crete  is  very  heavy  work.  Concreting 
also  requires  a  certain  degree  of  skill 
and  experience  to  secure  a  good  job. 

From  your  letter  I  am  unable  to  de¬ 
termine  how  large  a  pool  you  would  need. 
Presumably  a  small  one  for  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Even  a  small  pool,  however,  runs 
well  up  into  cost.  A  pool  15  ft.  long 
and  8  ft.  wide,  8  ft.  deep  at  one  end  and 
4  ft.  at  the  other,  will  require  approxi¬ 
mately  :  Of  sacks  cement,  5  cubic  yards 
sand,  9  cubic  yards  crushed  stone  or 
screened  gravel.  This  together  with  the 
reinforcement  needed,  piping,  etc.  would 
bring  the  cost  for  materials  alone  to  $100 
or  more.  Form  lumber  and  labor  would 
be  in  addition  to  this. 

If  you  still  desire  to  attempt  this  I 
would  suggest  that  you  enlist  the  services 
of  a  local  cement  worker  as  foreman  and 
by  community  work  have  the  labor  done 
by  the  men  of  the  town.  My  suggestion 
would  be  to  use  this  money  and  labor  in 
improving  existing  swimming  place.  A 
cheap  bathhouse  could  be  put  up,  the 
bottom  graded  and  the  dangerous  spots 
roped  off,  making  a  place  that  would  be 
enjoyed  by  'both  young  and  old. 

Two  Tractors  to  Run 
Sawmill 

1.  I  have  a  Fordson  tractor  and  an 
International  one-cylinder  Mogul  trac¬ 
tor.  Could  I  get  both  to  run  my  sawmill, 
that  is,  together?  The  Fordson  will  pull 
the  mill,  but  1  want  more  power.  Before 
I  go  to  the  expense  and  get  shaft  I 
would  like  to  know  if  it  would  work 
with  a  one  and  four-cylinder  engine.  The 
Mogul  runs  400  revolutions,  the  Fordson 
1,000.  Pulley  on  Mogul  is  19%,  Ford¬ 
son  10.  I  would  have  power  to  spare  if 
they  worked.  The  mill  is  a  large-size 
one,  but  1  can  saw  with  the  Fordson  one 
small  saw,  42  in.  Both  tractors  are 


rated  20  horse.  2.  I  got  stuck  in  a  mud 
hole  with  a  Ford  car.  A  man  came  and 
pulled  me  out.  I  wanted  to  help  with 
my  Ford  car  engine,  but  he  wouldn’t  let 
me.  He  said  I  would  make  it  pull  hard¬ 
er  for  him.  Some  say  use  the  stuck  ma¬ 
chine,  it  will  help.  Others  say  it  will 
do  the  opposite.  I  never  had  the  ex¬ 
perience,  did  you  ?  l.  g. 

Ohio. 

1.  I  have  seen  records  of  two  Fordsons 
being  belted  to  the  same  mill,  but  have 
never  seen  a  case  where  two  engines  so 
different  in  character  were  belted  up  as 
you  suggest.  At  best  it  would  seem  like 
a  cumbersome  and  wasteful  source  of 
power.  Would  it  not  be  better  through 
exchange  of  the  mill  or  tractors  to  secure 
an  outfit  that  would  be  driven  by  one 
engine?  There  are  plenty  of  Fordsons 
pulling  portable  mills.  The  proper  speed, 
feed,  adjustment  of  the  mill  and  engine 
and  the  fitting  of  the  saw  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  output  of  the  mill. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  car  in  the  mud  I 
■would  say  that  either  of  you  might  be 
right  under  certain  conditions.  If  the 
wheels  have  cut  through  the  mud  and 
have  reached  hard  bottom  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  a  help  in  pulling  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  bottom  has  not  been 
reached  and  the  wheels  get  no  traction 
but  are  only  digging  deeper  it  might  then 
be  hindrance  to  run  the  car  when  being 
pulled  out. 


Ram  for  Spray;  Fuel  Oil; 
Soil  Pipe 

1.  Will  a  ram  deliver  a  continuous 
stream  and  with  proper  fittings  produce  a 
spray?  2.  How  can  I  burn  fuel  oil  de¬ 
livered  by  gravity  in  a  maple  sugar¬ 
making  arch?  3.  Will  glazed  tile  (2  ft. 
lengths)  be  fit  for  soil  stack  outlet  to 
bathroom,  and  if  so,  with  what  shall  I 
caulk  the  joints?  j.  \v.  B. 

Falconer,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  discharge  from  a  ram  is  slight¬ 
ly  pulsating;  it  could  however  be  used 
to  operate  a  spray  where  the  flow  was 
great  enough  and  proper  fittings  were 
used.  Probably  using  the  ram  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  form  of  hydro-pneu¬ 
matic  tank  and  then  connecting  the  pipe 
carrying  the  spray  nozzle  to  this  would 
give  the  best  results.  It  would  serve  to 
equalize  the  flow  and  would  also  permit 
water  to  be  used  for  short  periods  fast¬ 
er  than  pumped  by  the  ram. 

2.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where 
fuel  oil  is  used  in  making  maple  sugar. 
Aside  from  the  probable  cost  I  can  see 
no  reason,  however,  why  it  could  not  be 
used. 

3.  Oast-iron  soil  pipe  ,with  ileaded 
joints  is  used  for  the  sewage  piping  in¬ 
side  the  house.  The  sanitary  code  of 
most  villages  and  cities  would  doubtless 
prevent  using  anything  else,  or  at  least 
anything  less  strong.  If  you  wish  to  ex¬ 
periment,  however,  there  are  several 
joint  cements  that  can  be  purchased  that 
will  make  a  tight  joint  in  clay  pipe. 
Caulk  the  joint  first  with  oakum  and 
then  use  the  cement  on  top. 


Pumping  from  Mine;  Sink¬ 
ing  Shaft  in  Quicksand 

1.  Can  I  pump  a  mine  30  or  35  ft.  deep 
with  a  centrifugal  pump  run  by  a  30 
horsepower  steam  engine?  The  pump 
has  a  capacity  of  470  gallons  per  min¬ 
ute.  If  the  pump  will  not  draw  water 
35  ft.,  could  you  suggest  some  other  way, 
and  still  use  the  same  pump?  2.  What 
is  the  proper  way  to  sink  a  shaft  in 
quick  sand,  putting  timbers  in  as  the 
shaft  goes  down?  r.  s. 

Hubbard,  Ohio. 

1.  A  pump  will  not  work  when  placed 
35  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water;  it 
must  be  put  down  within  practical  suc¬ 
tion  distance  (about  20  ft.)  and  prefer¬ 
ably  nearer.  Cannot  the  pump  be  placed 
on  a  platform  or  staging  15  ft.  down 
from  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  belted  by 
means  of  a  jack  shaft  placed  over  the 
top  of  the  mine  opening?  A  vertical  belt 
is  a  poor  drive,  hut  the  pump  must  be 
placed  low  enough  to  draw  the  water. 

2.  I  am  not  familiar  with  mining  meth¬ 
ods  and  would  not  care  to  advise  you  in 
regard  to  timbering  where  failure  might 
possibly  be  at  the  cost  of  life.  You 
should  get  a  competent  resident  engineer 
to  help  you  with  this.  The  Department 
of  Mining  Engineering  of  your  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Columbus  or  the  State  College  of 
Iowa  at  Ames,  Iowa,  might  be  able  to 
assist  you. 


“Mb  and  wife  raise  our  children  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  way,”  said  Gap  John¬ 
son  of  Rumpus  Ridge.  “That  so?”  re¬ 
turned  an  acquaintance.  “How  do  you 
do  it?”  “Well,  their  maw  fusses  at  the 
girls  from  morning  till  night  and  then 
’lows  ’em  to  have  their  own  way,  and  I 
quar’l  and  fight  with  the  boys  day  in 
day  out  and  let  ’em  do  as  they  please.” 
— Kansas  City  Star. 
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Our  New  Baltimore  House 


Was  Built  to  Serve  You  Better 


This  great  addition  to  our  New  Baltimoro 
Plant  is  now  being  constructed. 


Our  new  Baltimore  plant  has  been  in 
operation  only  one  year.  Yet  the  con¬ 
venience  of  quicker  and  more  de¬ 
pendable  service  that  this  plant  has 
afforded  the  people  in  this  territory, 
has  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge  our 
new  Baltimore  building  as  shown  by 
the  picture  above. 

WE  want  every  reader  of  this 
paper  to  at  least  learn  the 
advantages  and  the  economy  in 
buying  from  Ward’s  everything 
for  the  Home,  the  Farm  and  the 
F  amily . 

We  ask  each  reader  —  we  ask 
you — to  consider  seriously  this 
one  question : 

Why  do  8,000,000  families 
send  their  orders  to  Ward’s  ? 

Why,  during  last  year,  did  500,- 
000  new  customers  start  sending 
their  orders  to  Ward’s;  and  this 
year  again  500,000  more  new  cus¬ 
tomers  are  turning  to  Ward’s. 

There  are  four  reasons — four 
great  advantages  that  will  mean 
very  much  to  you. 

A  Saving  of  $50.00 
In  Cash  This  Season 

Ward’s  low  prices  are  made  by 
cash  buying  in  largest  quantities 
in  the  world’s  leading  markets — 
by  one  of  the  greatest  organiza¬ 
tions  of  merchandise  experts  in 
the  world. 

Sixty  million  dollars  in  cash  was 
used  to  secure  low  prices.  And 
cash  buys  cheaper  than  credit. 
Goods  bought  by  the  car  load  get 


This  map  shows 
the  States  served 
by  our  Baltimore 
House. 


lower  prices  than  goods  bought 
by  the  dozen.  There  are  tre¬ 
mendous  sound  business  reasons 
why  we  can  offer  you  a  saving. 

You  save  time  by 
ordering  from  Baltimore 

This  big,  complete  Baltimore 
House  was  located  to  be  near  you 
— to  serve  you  quicker.  Your  order 
comes  to  us  quicker,  your  goods 
go  to  you  quicker.  You  save  time 
and  money  by  sending  your  or¬ 
ders  to  Baltimore  where  vast 
stocks  of  fresh,  new  merchandise 
are  ready  for  immediate  shipment 
to  you. 

Ward  Quality  Gives  Yon 
A  Double  Saving 

You  save  in  price,  and  you  gain 
the  even  greater  saving  that  long¬ 
er  wear  always  brings.  At  Ward’s, 
quality  is  maintained.  We 
never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a 
low  price.  We  do  not  offer  “cheap” 
unserviceable  goods  merely  to 
make  a  price  seem  low.  A  saving 
at  Ward’s  is  a  real  saving — a 
double  saving,  because  you  save 
in  price  and  you  gain  in  quality. 

Everything  for  the  Home, 
the  Farm  and  the  Family 

This  big,  complete  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue  will  supply  almost  your 
every  need — will  enable  you  to 
save  on  everything  you  buy. 

Enjoy  the  same  savings,  the 
same  quick  service  and  courteous 
treatment  that  has  made  and 
holds  our  8,000,000  friends. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


G.  Stanley  Hall  says  that  a  man’s 
seventieth  birthday  is  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  day  of  his  life !  He  goes  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  why — the  chief  reason  apparently 
being  that  from  that  date  on  a  man  lives 
on  “borrowed  time.”  I  observe  that  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  age  are  not  so  greatly  trou¬ 
bled  over  borrowed  money  as  our  grand¬ 
fathers  were.  Very  likely  they  have  the 
same  feeling  about  time.  I  do  not  know, 
as  I  have  not  quite  reached  the  fateful 
day  and,  anyway,  I  think  borrowing  trou¬ 
ble  is  worse  than  borrowing  time  or 
money.  It  seems  better  to  hunt  for  and 
remember  happier  days.  I  have  just  cel¬ 
ebrated  one  of  them — that’s  the  first  day 
that  we  have  baked  sweet  apples  from  the 
new  crop  !  That’s  a  good  day.  It  car¬ 
ries  me  back  in  memory  to  the  old  farm¬ 
house  down  beside  the  marsh.  Aunt 
Eleanor  had  baked  some  of  the  Summer 
Sweetings  from  the  tree  down  beside  the 
old  barn.  We  did  not  spray  or  dust  in 
those  days — though  there  were  quite  a 
few  worms.  Somehow  a  baked  worm 
did  not  seem  such  a  dreadful  creature  as 
it  does  now.  It  added  a  little  protein  to 
the  apple.  We  children  had  been  raking 
hay  with  a  hand  rake  all  day  and  we 
were  tired,  but  who  does  not  know  that 
agreeable  food  in  the  stomach  takes  the 
sting  and  the  laziness  out  of  tired  arms 
and  back?  I  remember  how  we  sat  out 
on  the  back  steps  each  with  a  big  bowl 
of  cool  milk.  We  crumbled  brown  bread 
into  the  milk  and  cut  baked  sweet  ap¬ 
ple  in  with  it.  There  was  a  mist  rising 
from  the  marsh,  a  “plunket”  was  slowly 
flying  down  from  the  hills  ;  the  bullfrogs 
had  begun  their  chorus  in  the  pond  hole ; 
Uncle  'Charles  came  up  .from  the  barn¬ 
yard  with  the  pail  of  milk — -the  shadows 
came  creeping  in.  I  shall  always  remem¬ 
ber  those  things — the  group  of  children 
eating  their  supper  on  the  back  steps — 
when  we  have  *our  first  mess  of  baked 
Summer  Sweetings. 

:Jc  sjs  sj:  *  £ 

To  most  people  the  early  sweet  apple 
is  a  poor,  colorless,  neutral  thing,  with 
no  smack  or  touch  of  acid  to  it.  It  is 
about  as  feeble  in  taste  as  a  pumpkin.  No 
one  will  buy  it  now  except  maybe  a  few 
old-timers  most  of  whom  have  passed  that 
most  melancholy  day  that  Hall  tells 
about.  I  know  it.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  about  the  most  foolish  business  move 
that  a  man  could  make  to  plant  an  or¬ 
chard  of  sweet  apples.  The  only  way  I 
can  think  of  to  make  sweet  apples  pay 
would  be  to  run  hogs  in  the  orchard  and 
let  them  eat  the  fruit.  I  have  known 
that  to  be  done  at  a  profit.  The  hog  has 
no  vision  of  sitting  on  the  back  steps 
and  eating  apple  and  milk  but  he  knows 
that  good  sweet  apples  are  both  filling 
and  fattening. 

But  why  do  you  keep  sweet  apple  trees 
on  a  farm  that  is  supposed  to  be  at  least 
in  sight  of  modern  conditions? 

It’s  an  old  story.  I  have  told  it  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Perhaps  it  will  stand  repeat¬ 
ing.  I  found  these  trees  on  the  farm 
when  I  first  came  here.  They  must  have 
been  planted  at  about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  At  blooming  time  I  thought 
the  trees  were  Baldwins  and  I  expected 
the  fruit  to  more  than  pay  taxes.  They 
proved  to  be  Sweetings  with  no  value  in 
the  market.  Now  I  had  always  thought 
of  the  old-timers,  who  occupied  this  farm 
in  bygone  years,  as  close  and  careful 
men,  who  figured  straight  and  had  no 
time  for  folly.  Why  did  they  plant 
sweet  apples  when  there  was  no  demand 
for  them?  I  did  not  realize  that  these 
men  were  not  considering  posterity  but 
were  “acting  in  the  living  present.”  The 
last  of  that  old  generation  told  me  about 
it.  It  seems  that  years  ago  these  sweet 
apples  were  actually  sold  as  substitutes 
for  bananas !  With  sailing  ships  and  no 
cold  storage  facilities  very  few  bananas 
were  imported,  so  that  when  these  big 
yellow  sweets  came  on  the  market  they 
found  ready  sale.  They  were  in  those 
old  days  about  the  most  profitable  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  the  old-timers  knew  just  what 
they  were  doing  when  these  trees  were 
planted.  How  were  they  to  know  that 
steam  for  driving  great  ships  and  chemi¬ 
cals  for  producing  cold  were  to  make  it 
possible  to  fill  the  cities  with  bananas 
and  ruin  the  trade  in  sweet  apples?  They 
did  not  know  and  I  doubt  if  they  cared 
what  was  to  happen  to  me — an  outlander 
— who  has  come  to  occupy  their  hills.  I 
like  to  eat  baked  sweet  apples  but  these 
big  lumbering  trees  do  not  pay  for  the 
ground  they  occupy.  These  old-timers 
have  also  left  us  a  legacy  of  Porter, 
Nyack  Pippin  and  similar  fruit  which  in 
those  old  days  were  profitable.  You  can 
hardly  give  them  away  now.  The  mar¬ 
kets  are  crowded  with  peaches  from 
Georgia  and  other  Southern  States  and 
few  people  will  buy  early  apples  when 
they  can  buy  peaches. 

*  *  *  *  * 

These  rapid  changes  in  transportation 
and  food  habits  are  very  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  troubles  which  our  eastern 
farmers  are  facing.  There  are  many  who 
attribute  them  to  political  changes  and 
who  think  that  some  legislation  will  help. 
The  basic  trouble  is  usually  some  revo¬ 
lution  in  transportation  or  some  change 
in  the  diet  of  consumers.  For  example 
suppose  there  had  been  no  great  applica¬ 
tion  of  steam  to  carrying  ocean  freight ! 
Or  suppose  the  development  of  chemical 


cold  storage  had  been  delayed  for  50 
years.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  flood 
our  markets  with  bananas,  ancf  these 
sweet  apples  of  mine  would  be  selling 
at  $5  a  barrel  or  more.  That  is  a  simple 
suggestion  of  what  has  happened.  The 
development  of  this  long  transportation 
and  long  storage  has  produced  the  great 
army  of  middlemen  who  take,  on  the 
average,  65  cents  or  more  of  the  dollar 
which  the  consumer  pays.  The  other  day 
I  gave  a  little  talk  before  some  business 
men,  in  a  good-sized  city.  I  had  a  yard 
of  cotton  cloth,  a  package  of  tobacco  and 
a  small  bag  of  salted  peanuts.  These 
had  been  weighed  accurately  and  I  could 
easily  show  that  a  pound  of  cloth  cost 
,$1.06,  a  pound  of  the  tobacco  cost  ,$1.60, 
and  a  pound  of  the  peanuts  95  cents. 
The  price  of  these  goods  as  retailed  was 
from  8  to  10  times  as  much  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  producer  was  paid.  The  producer 
got  his  small  pittance  while  the  great 
bulk  of  the  proceeds  went  to  the  people 
who  handled,  prepared  and  sold.  In  the 
case  of  the  peanuts  the  farmer  may  have 
obtained  half  a  cent  while  the  people 
who  handled,  dried,  salted,  bagged  and 
sold  obtained  4 y2  cents.  A  bag  of  pea¬ 
nuts  is,  of  course,  a  very  small  thing  but 
work  out  the  same  proportion  for  the 
total  20  billions  of  farm  products  per 
year  and  you  can  see  what  is  happening 
to  trade.  This  immense  margin  taken 
out  by  town  and  city  and  used  in  part 
for  gambling  in  farm  products  is  the 
chief  reason  why  i£„e  big  cities  are  grow¬ 
ing  so  rich  and  strong  at  the  expense 
of  the  country.  The  Italian  people  or 
rather  their  dictator  seem  to  be  trying 
to  remedy  somewhat  similar  troubles  by 
very  strong  and  dictatorial  legislation. 
Such  legislation  would  probably  be  im¬ 
possible  in  this  country  but  I,  for  one, 


am  watching  its  outcome  with  great  in¬ 
terest. 


Then  other  troubles  of  farming  are 
due  to  social  or  industrial  changes  which 
we  cannot  prevent.  Take  for  example, 
the  rye  crop  in  this  country.  I  had  over 
10  acres  of  rye  this  year.  It  has  been 
harvested  at  great  expense.  It  would 
have  been  more  profitable  if  we  had 
plowed  it  all  right  into  the  ground.  Some 
years  ago  such  a  crop  would  have  brought 
$500  at  least  and  a  dozen  people  would 
have  been  chasing  after  us  to  buy  the 
straw.  Now  we  can  hardly  give  a  part 
of  it  away,  and  our  people  no  longer 
care  for  rye  bread.  There  are  very  few 
horses  left.  The  car  and  the  tractor  have 
driven  our  good  four-footed  friend  off  the 
land  about  as  the  banana  lias  kicked  our 
sweet  apples  out  of  the  market.  The 
ear  and  the  tractor  do  not  need  any  bed 
of  straw  on  which  to  rest  their  weary 
bones.  When  the  day’s  or  season’s  job  is 
over  they  stand  still  and  wait  patiently 
for  the  next  one.  Thus  gasoline  has 
preached  the  funeral  oration  over  rye 
straw.  In  the  end  our  land  will  be  the 
better  for  it.  Rye  is  an  exhausting  crop 
and  our  soils  would  be  improved  if  every 
stem  of  rye  could  be  plowed  under  as 
manure.  But  the  point  is — what  crop 
can  we  put  into  our  land  so  as  to  avoid 
competition  from  the  ends  of  the  world? 
Of  course,  in  this  country  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  since  the  entire  section 
must  some  day  be  abandoned  for  crop 
production  and  surrendered  to  the  real 
estate  men.  This  will  mean  a  larger 
money  income  than  we  can  hope  to  make 
at  growing  crops  but  a  farmer  does  not 
like  to  see  his  land  go  that  way.  The 
western  farmers  are  having  trouble  with 
these  questions  though  in  a  somewhat 
different  way.  They  are  producing  most¬ 
ly  staple  crops  like  corn,  wheat  and  live 
stock — or  we  may  say  bread  and  meat. 
Their  land  has  gone  to  high  speculative 
prices.  This  is  different  from  our  own 
situation  for  our  prices  are  based  on 


(real  estate  values  made  by  increase  of 
population — while  out  West  farm  values 
were  based  on  crop  production  and  high 
Avar  prices.  Apparently  many  or  most 
of  this  high-priced  land  is  heavily  mort¬ 
gaged  .at  inflated  values,  and  these  mort¬ 
gages  are  held  by  banks  and  monied  in¬ 
stitutions  so  that  unless  these  inflated 
values  can  be  maintained  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  Avill  suffer.  That  seems  to  be  why 
most  of  the  demands  of  western  farmers 
are  based  on  some  high,  arbitrary  price 
for  farm  products — maintained  by  the 
government.  Now  these  farmers  do  not 
seem  to  realize  what  is  happening  in 
the  big  cities  in  regard  to  diet  changes. 
It  is  absolutely  true  that  most  people  are 
eatirg  less  meat  and  more  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  It  would  make  them  very 
thoughtful  to  know  how  Avonderfully  the 
consumption  of  lettuce  and  spinach  and 
other  leafy  vegetables  has  increased.  If 
the  eastern  people  could  be  induced  to 
eat  cornmeal  mush  and  Johnny  Cake  as 
freely  as  their  ancestors  did  there  could 
not  be  any  surplus  of  corn.  If  such  a 
return  to  old  habits  could  be  brought 
about  it  would  do  more  to  stabilize  the 
price  of  corn  than  all  the  national  legis¬ 
lation  that  can  be  thought  of.  I  know 
a  woman  who  had  to  pay  62  cents  a 
pound  for  a  piece  of  beef  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  dinner !  You  ask  her  and  others 
like  her  to  support  legislation  that  will 
boost  the  price  of  grain  and  meat  still 
higher  and  you  will  not  get  what  you 
might  call  enthusiastic  support. 

*  $  *  *  $ 

It  is  my  own  opinion  that  we,  as 
farmers,  are  spending  too  much  of  our 
energy  on  things  that  we  cannot  put  ov.er 
and  neglecting  many  of  the  things  Ave 
might  influence.  We  are  eaten  up  by 
local  taxes  and  by  personal  expenses 
which  we  have  acquired  in  an  effort  to 
keep  up  with  neighbors  and  friends.  We 
have  permitted  “bunches”  or  groups  of 
extravagant  politicians  to  do  work  Avliich 
Ave  ought  to  do  ourselves  and  then  charge 
(Continued  on  Page  1121) 
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vr  Economical  Transportation 


Chevrolet  in  Chevrolet  History! 


CHEVROLET 


Multiple-Cylinder  Performance 
with  Chevrolet  Economy 


—  at  these 

LowPrices! 


Coach  or  $ 
Coupe  •» 


m$510 
645 

RmrDoor  $  t 

Sedan  *  •  /jJ 

Landau  ▼  765 

l/z-' Ton  Truck  $375 

(  Chassis  Only  ) 

1 -Ton  Truck  $4-95 

(  Chassis  Only  ) 

All  prices f.o.b.  Flint,  Michigan 


Proclaimed  the  world  over  as  the 
greatest  achievement  in  Chevrolet  his¬ 
tory,  today’s  Chevrolet  is  climbing  to  new 
and  spectacular  heights  of  popularity. 

A  single  ride  will  tell  you  why! 

Into  the  field  of  low-priced  cars,  today*  s 
Chevrolet  brings  exactly  the  slow-speed 
smoothness,  exactly  the  velvet  acceler¬ 
ation,  exactly  the  freedom  from  high¬ 
speed  vibration  that  have  been  the  para¬ 
mount  reasons  for  the  buying  of  mul¬ 
tiple-cylinder  cars. 

Imagine  loafing  up  a  hill  in  a  loaded 
car  —  with  the  motor  turning  so  easily 
that  you  are  almost  unconscious  of  its 
operation.  You  can  in  the  smooth 
Chevrolet! 

Imagine  rushing  from  10  to  30  miles 
an  hour,  before  your  watch  ticks  ten 
times — with  never  a  semblance  of  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  motor.  You  can  in 
the  smooth  Chevrolet! 

Imagine  being  able  to  drive  between 
40  and  50  miles  an  hour,  for  hour  upon 
hour  at  a  stretch — in  perfect  comfort, 
entirely  free  from  any  sense  of  excessive 
speed.  You  can  in  the  smooth  Chevrolet! 

And,  above  all,  imagine  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  enjoying  such  phenomenal  per¬ 


formance  qualities  together  with  the 
great  economy  of  operation  for  which 
Chevrolet  is  everywhere  famous.  You 
do  in  the  smooth  Chevrolet ! 

No  matter  what  type  of  car  you  are 
accustomed  to  driving,  learn  for  yourself 
the  incredible  smoothness  that  is  win¬ 
ning  the  world  to  Chevrolet.  Arrange  to 
see  and  drive  the  car!  Learn  how  amaz¬ 
ingly  well  this  sturdy,  durable  car  is 
adapted  to  suburban  and  farm  use. 

Compare  the  excellence  of  detail  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  coach  work  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Fisher  enclosed  Bodies. 

Compare  its  performance  abilities  on 
any  basis  with  any  car  you  have  ever 
driven.  Try  it  in  traffic — over  the  hills — 
through  clinging  mud  and  sand  —  over 
the  rough  country  roads. 

We  sincerely  urge  you  to  get  a  dem¬ 
onstration.  And  we  advise  you  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  ride  the  like  of  which  you 
never  dreamed  possible  in  a  car  that  sells 
at  anywhere  near  Chevrolet  prices. 

For  thatfs  exactly  what  you  will  discover 
at  the  wheel  of  the  smoothest  Chevrolet  in 
Chevrolet  history . 

See  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer  at 
once! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  Qener  al  Motors  Corporation 


QUALITY  AT  LOW 


COST 
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responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
i  orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  people  in  this  community  are  watching  the  de¬ 
bate  over  the  Joiner  school  bill  with  deep  interest. 
Some  of  us  think  the  editor  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  must  have  gone  to  school,  at  one  time,  to  the 
lion.  S.  L.  Strivings.  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked  Mr.  Striv¬ 
ings  how  he  stood  regarding  the  Joiner  bill.  This  seems 
to  us  like  a  fair  question  as  Mr.  Strivings  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  Grange.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  asked  the 
editor  to  name  any  officer  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  who  draws 
a  big  salary  or  who  has  betrayed  the  society.  This  also 
is  a  fair  question  considering  the  mean  and  nasty  in¬ 
sinuations  which  the  editor  has  made.  Thus  far  I 
have  seen  no  answer — merely  a  h>t  of  wild,  windy  and 
indefinite  charges.  Do  the  two  men  represent  teacher 
and  pupil?  D.  I.  A. 

New  York. 

FRANKLY  we  do  not  know  whether  at  one  time 
the  editor  sat  at  the  feet  of  Hon.  S.  L.  Strivings 
or  not.  We  shall  have  to  come  back  to  the  test  from 
the  Scripture  which  we  have  often  quoted : 

“He  is  of  age — ask  him?” 

Our  experience  shows  that  you  will  not  he  likely 
to  get  any  answer,  still  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
ask.  If  these  two  gentlemen  represent  teacher  and 
pupil  our  opinion  is  that  the  pupil  did  not  quite 
learn  his  lesson.  The  master  is  at  least  able  to  keep 
quiet  and  say  nothing.  The  pupil  evidently  cannot 
help  talking  and  the  more  lie  talks  the  worse  his 
case  appears.  We  have  in  New  York  State  an  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society.  It  is  a  large  society  with  branches  in  54 
counties  and  a  membership,  active  and  associate, 
of  75,000  voters.  They  have  raised  a  free  will  of¬ 
fering  of  some  thousands  of  dollars — more  money  in 
fact  than  any  other  organization  of  farmers  in 
New  York  State  ever  raised  for  a  similar  purpose 
of  school  improvement.  We  know  that  not  a  dollar 
has  ever  been  paid  for  salaries  or  for  idle  expenses. 
A  few  devoted  men  have  thus  far  paid  out  of  their 
own  pockets  the  money  needed  to  carry  on  the  work. 
They  have  been  actuated  entirely  by  honorable  and 
patriotic  motives.  They  intend  first  that  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  shall  not  he  taken  away  without  con¬ 
sent  of  the  local  people.  Once  assured  of  home  rule 
they  will  improve  these  schools  as  no  other  agency 
can.  Now  the  editor  referred  to  makes  serious 
charges  against  the  officers  of  this  society — not  fair¬ 
ly  and  openly  but  by  mean  and  nasty  insinuation. 
Me  knows  that  he  has  no  proof,  yet  he  continues  to 
talk.  Now  we  ask  him  for  the  fourth  time  to  make 
good.  The  question  as  to  whether  he  has  ever  been 
a  pupil  of  the  Hon.  Silas  L.  Strivings  is  quite  a 
pertinent  one.  It  is,  we  think,  a  rule  in  education 
that  the  methods  of  the  master  find  lodgment  in  the 
pupil. 

* 

Do  you  know  of  any  private  school  where  character 
and  scholarship  are  the  main  objectives.  Schools  where 
you  would  want  to  place  a  boy  of  your  own,  12  years 
old,  ready  to  start  junior  high,  with  lots  of  ambition, 
but  not  vicious,  just  needs  the  proper  kind  of  training 
and  influence  to  make  a  good  man.  Of  course  Christian 
influence  is  needed  everywhere  to  make  good  citizens. 
Consolidated  schools  are  not  the  best  place  to  train 
the  young.  Character  seems  to  be  overlooked  in  many 
of  them,  and  the  pupils  that  are  bright  in  their  studies 
are  kept  back  with  those  that  advance  more  slowly. 
(North  Carolina.  G.  E.  W. 

E  know  of  such  a  school — having  sent  three 
children  to  it.  The  pupils  work  and  are  under 
strong  Christian  influence.  The  course  is  solid 
rath.er  than  brilliant — serious  and  practical.  There 
is  little  that  may  be  called  “high  toned”  about  the 
school.  Most  of  the  pupils  come  from  middle  class 
homes  where  strict  economy  must  be  practiced.  Our 
friend  is  right  about  most  of  the  consolidated  schools 
that  we  have  seen.  The  children  are  herded  to¬ 
gether  and  forced  like  hothouse  plants.  The  chief 
end  in  view  is  to  induce  them  to  “pass”  from  one 
grade  to  another  and  then  go  on  to  college  whether 
they  are  prepared  for  the  life  or  not.  Our  own  idea 
is  that  we  should  maintain  our  smaller  district 
schools  nearer  home,  secure  the  best  teachers  for 
them  and  cut  out  the  consolidation  idea.  At  many 
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of  these  consolidated  schools  the  children  make  long 
trips  by  bus  or  train — away  from  home.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  some  day  or  evening  you  circle  about  near 
these  groups  of  student  passengers,  listen  to  their 
conversation  and  see  how  much  “character”  they 
display. 

AST  year  we  had  some  little  discussion  about 
the  government  quarantine  which  prevents  the 
entrance  of  bulbs  from  Europe.  This  quarantine 
was  enforced  ostensibly  to  keep  out  dangerous  in¬ 
sects  and  disease  yet  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  object  was  to  benefit  American  growers  by 
giving  them  a  monopoly  of  bulb  production.  The 
flower  catalogs  for  Fall  planting  are  now  appearing. 
They  list  daffodils  as  American  grown,  the  foreign 
being  shut  out.  Last  year  Emperor  and  Golden 
Spur,  the  large  trumpet  varieties,  were  $1  a  dozen, 
this  year  they  are  $2  a  dozen,  practically  are  just 
double  in  price.  Buyers  of  cut  flowers  next  Winter 
will,  of  course,  pay  the  increase.  There  is  sure  to 
be  a  big  drop  in  amateur  buying  of  bulbs. 

* 

E  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  our  old  friend 
William  Trueman,  of  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who 
was  buried  on  July  12.  Mr.  Trueman  was  a  strong, 
independent  man  who  fought  as  best  he  could  for 
the  rights  of  the  common  people  and  against  what 
he  considered  the  autocratic  tendency  in  public  life. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  and  did  good  service  in  the 
famous  campaign  against  the  Downing-Porter  school 
hill.  The  world  needs  more  men  with  the  spirit  of 
William  Trueman.  They  rarely  if  ever  gain  public 
office  and  are  regarded  as  heretics  by  politicians 
and  “leaders,”  but  they  make  the  people  think,  and 
public  life  is  better  because  they  worked  and  fought. 


“Who’s  Who” 

A  minister  made  the  statement  to  me  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  men  in  “Who’s  Who”  are  ministers’  sons. 
I  do  not  agree.  Would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for  you 
to  find  out  and  tell  us  in  The  R.  N.-Y.?  I  claim  that 
most  of  the  big  men  came  from  the  farm.  Am  I  mis¬ 
taken?  A.  s. 

Oregon. 

6  6\  X  TTLO’S  Who  in  America”  is  a  large  volume 
VV  containing  the  names  of  the  most  notable 
Americans — or  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  edi¬ 
tors,  excel  in  some  department  of  public  activity. 
The  list  cannot  be  called  a  popular  selection — hut  a 
committee  of  learned  men  have  selected  some  25,000 
people  from  the  110,000,000  Americans  as  having  ac¬ 
complished  some  noteworthy  achievement.  Appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  publishers  of  “Who’s  Who?”  we  have  the 
following  reply : 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  percentage  of  sons 
of  clergymen  whose  names  appear  in  “Who’s  Who  in 
America,”  will  say  that  a  computation,  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stephen  S.  Visher  of  Indiana  University  based 
upon  24,27S  names  appearing  in  the  edition  of  1922-23, 
showed  that  2,695  persons  or  11.1  per  cent  were  sons 
of  clergymen.  We  believe  that  this  percentage  is  about 
right  also  for  the  current  edition  (1924-25)  which 
contains  25,357  names. 

As  to  the  proportion  coming  from  farms,  there  were 
5.GS1  names,  or  23.4  per  cent,  in  the  same  volume.  A 
careful  study  will  show  that  clergymen’s  sons  are  far 
in  the  lead  of  all  others  in  attaining  the  prominence 
desired  for  “Who’s  Who  in  America”--— in  proportion 
to  total  population  of  the  United  States. 

Going  still  further  into  the  matter  we  find  the 
following  figures : 

Fathers  of  noted  men  listed  in  “Who’s  Who  Busi¬ 
ness  men,  35.2  per  cent ;  professional  men,  34.3 ;  farm¬ 
ers,  23.4 ;  skilled  or  semi-skilled  laborers,  6.3 ;  un¬ 
skilled  laborers,  0.4  ;  clergymen,  11.1. 

If  we  are  to  consider  the  true  proportion  of  clergy¬ 
men  to  population  we  shall  find  that  minister’s  sons 
are  28  times  as  likely  to  obtain  such  eminence  as  is 
rated  in  this  “Who’s  Who”  list  as  all  others.  We 
are  unable  to  say  what  proportion  of  these  noted 
men  were  reared  in  the  country — on  a  farm.  We 
think  such  proportion  would  be  very  great. 

5k 

NYONE  who  has  ever  tried  it  knows  how  some 
form  of  available  phosphorus  added  to  stable 
manure  will  increase  the  corn  crop.  Wherever  the 
large  production  of  seed  is  required  phosphorus  will 
pay.  Ordinary  stable  manure  contains  comparatively 
little  phosphorus.  If  you  use  enough  of  the  manure 
to  give  all  the  phosphorus  the  corn  crop  needs  you 
generally  use  more  nitrogen  than  is  needed.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  an  economical  plan 
to  use  acid  phosphate  or  bone  with  manure.  We 
have  been  talking  with  men  who  fertilize  the  corn 
crop  through  the  silo !  At  silo-filling  time  they  scat¬ 
ter  hone  meal  or  acid  phosphate  over  the  cut  stalks 
as  they  go  into  the  silo.  This  gives  a  good  mixing 
and  the  hone  or  phosphate  is  eaten  by  the  cattle 
with  the  silage.  A  part  of  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
cattle  and  stored  in  bone,  meat  or  milk.  This  seems 
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to  be  a  good  way  to  feed  the  minerals.  The  balance 
is  passed  in  the  manure.  Nothing  is  lost  and  the 
silage  is  not  injured  by  the  use  of  the  phosphate 
or  hone.  All  is  recovered  in  some  way.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  increased  value  of  the 
manure  for  corn  growing.  This  is  true  “phosphated 
manure”  and  it  shows  where  it  is  put  in  the  corn¬ 
field. 

5k 

THE  loss  of  the  chestnut  trees  on  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  slope  has  been  a  great  blow  to  that  sec¬ 
tion.  The  nuts  were  needed  and  the  timber  bad  so 
many  uses  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  substitute.  The 
blight  has  destroyed  practically  all  the  old  trees. 
Some  of  the  young  sprouts  seem  thus  far  immune 
to  the  blight  disease  but  it  will  take  years  to  test 
them  definitely.  The  government  has  been  search¬ 
ing  the  earth  for  blight  resisting  trees  and  trying 
to  develop  healthy  trees  by  breeding.  It  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  obtain  results.  The  Chinese  hairy  chest¬ 
nut  (Castanea  Mollissima  Bhime)  gives  some  prom¬ 
ise  and  so  does  a  cross  between  this  chestnut  and 
the  native  Chinquapin.  This  chestnut  is  promising 
and  may  prove  what  we  want.  It  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  to  this  section  if  the  chestnut 
tree  could  come  back. 

5k 

T'VD  you  ever  have  experience  in  lending  money 
■L'  to  impecunious  relatives  and  friends  in  time  of 
trouble?  You  do  it  against  your  better  judgment, 
but  it  is  a  case  of  saving  them  from  wreck.  When 
the  time  comes  for  payment  they  make  no  effort  to 
square  up  and  you  let  it  go  rather  than  seem  hard. 
First  you  know  your  debtors  get  the  idea  that  they 
ought  not  to  he  expected  to  pay.  You  have  saved 
money  and  are  well  to  do — therefore  you  do  not 
need  their  money  and  should  forgive  the  debt.  When 
you  demand  a  settlement  and  cut  down  the  amount 
in  order  to  be  fair  and  helpful  you  are  no  longer  a 
savior  but  a  Shylock !  Some  of  us  have  gone  through 
that  experience  as  individuals  and  so  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  something  of  the  situation  in  Europe  over 
the  war  debt  settlement.  We  are  told  by  tourists 
that  the  feeling  is  bitter.  In  Taris  20,000  maimed 
and  broken  war  veterans  marched  in  pathetic  parade 
to  beg  for  lighter  terms  of  settlement.  American 
visitors  are  being  insulted  and  all  sorts  of  foolish 
things  are  being  done  to  show  the  ill-feeling  toward 
America.  And  in  this  country  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  people  consider  the  debt  settlement  far 
too  liberal!  The  European  argument  is  that  the 
war  was  extremely  profitable  to  this  country  and 
therefore  we  should  not  try  to  collect  the  debt!  It 
is,  as  we  have  stated,  very  much  like  a  debt  trans¬ 
action  between  relatives  or  old  friends,  and  gives 
us  a  curious  idea  of  European  politics.  For  example 
here  is  Italy  apparently  being  ruled  through  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  as  strong  as  most  of  the  Caesars  displayed, 
while  France,  a  republic,  seems  unable  to  maintain 
any  form  of  government  more  than  a  few  weeks  or 
months. 


Brevities 

This  is  the  quack  grass  season  and  the  pest  is  mak¬ 
ing  most  of  it. 

The  town  clerk  should  have  a  copy  of  the  State 
laws  and  you  have  a  right  to  examine  them. 

At  about  August  1  the  early  McIntosh  apple  was 
ripening  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  handsome  apple 
with  the  appearance  and  flavor  of  its  parent.  This 
early  apple  ought  to  go  well  on  roadside  stands. 

Instead  of  dying  out  the  interest  in  auto  trips  seems 
to  be  stronger  than  ever  before.  Literally  millions  of 
people  are  now  on  the  road  traveling  here  and  there 
and  exploding  gasoline  by  the  ton.  It  is  often  a  wonder 
who  takes  care  of  the  home. 

A  school  district  may  extend  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$500  in  any  one  year  for  repairs  without  securing  the 
approval  of  the  district  superintendent  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  Under  these  circumstances  the  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  has  advisory  powers  only. 

It  seems  that  there  are  still  some  places  in  the  Far 
West  where  the  tractor  has-  not  displaced  the  horse. 
In  Montana  there  are  cases  where  teams  of  12  to  20 
horses  are  used  for  hauling  four-bottom  plows.  In  such 
places  horse  feed  is  really  cheaper  than  gasoline. 

Here  is  a  new  way  of  seeding  garden  root  crops : 
“I  plant  my  radish,  beet  and  parsnip  seed  in  the  same 
row  in  my  garden.  When  the  radishes  are  gone  it 
will  be  time  for  my  beets.  After  they  are  pulled  the 
parsnips  have  their  chance.  The  same  cultivation  will 
do  for  all.” — MRS.  l.  k. 

What  has  become  of  the  old  “missing  link”  apple? 
Some  20  years  ago  it  was  “boomed”  as  a  long  keeper — 
linking  the  old  crop  with  the  new.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
variation  from  Willow  Twig.  Running  upon  some  of 
the  old  “literature”  makes  us  curious  to  know  how 
long  the  “boom”  lasted. 

Growers  of  Alfalfa  seed  in  the  Argentine  want  to 
send  seed  to  this  country  and  have  it  sold  without  re¬ 
striction.  A  recent  Federal  law  compels  suspected  im¬ 
ported  seed  to  be  colored  so  that  at  least  10  per  cent 
will  show  red.  There  will  be  a  public  hearing  on  Nov. 
19  to  decide  whether  the  Argentine  seed  must  be  col¬ 
ored  or  not. 
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Value  of  Borden’s  Stock 

I  am  thinking  of  investing  a  thousand  dollars  in 
Borden’s.  Please  advise  me  what  that  stock  has  paid 
during  the  past  three  or  five  years,  both  common  and 
preferred.  Also  your  estimate  of  its  future  earning 
capacity,  and  is  the  present  price  of  around  95  high 
or  low?  F.  F.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

HE  Borden  preferred  stock  pays  a  G-per-cent 
cumulative  dividend.  For  the  past  three  or  four 
years  the  company  has  reported  an  annual  net  earn¬ 
ing  of  something  like  22  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
industrial  reports  indicate  that  since  1902  it  has 
paid  regular  quarterly  dividends  on  the  common  stock 
of  8  per  cent,  and  extra  dividends  from  time  to  time 
of  2  per  cent  or  more.  The  remainder  of  the  net 
earnings  go  into  surplus.  The  stock  is  now  $50  a 
share,  and  an  additional  2  per  cent  was  paid  recent¬ 
ly  when  two  shares  of  $50  each  were  exchanged  for 
one  share  of  $100. 

This  business  consists  of  the  Borden  Company, 
which  owns  all  the  stock  in  at  least  nine  subsid¬ 
iaries.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  trace  the  actual 
profits  of  any  business  so  organized.  The  public 
gets  its  information  through  statements  issued  by 
the  officers  of  the  company.  There  is  nothing  in 
these  reports  to  show  the  salaries  paid  to  the  official 
boards  of  ten  different  organizations  or  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  to  complicate  accounts  in  nine  different 
subsidiary  book  records  or  to  shift  surplus  profits 
of  stockholder's  by  perfectly  legal  means. 

A  director  of  the  Dairyman's  League  recently  pub¬ 
licly  advised  farmers  to  buy  this  stock.  We  do  not. 
The  Wall  Street  price  is  nearly  double  its  face  value, 
except  for  the  speculative  prospects  of  extras  the 
income  on  the  present  cost  is  only  about  5  per  cent. 
Practically  the  -entire  capital  represented  in  it  is 
surplus  earnings  which  came  out  of  dairy  farmers 
originally.  Now  the  price  is  nearly  doubled  because 
of  the  dividend  paid  and  surplus  accumulated,  so 
the  income  on  the  investment  is  scarcely  what  other 
good  investments  pay.  Besides  if  a  farmer  owns  a 
part  of  the  Borden  Company,  no  matter  how  small, 
he  will  want  it  to  pay  still  bigger  dividends,  and 
he  will  be  likely  to  use  his  influence  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  excuse  low  prices  for  milk  and  to  keep  them 
low  that  the  Borden  profits  may  be  more  and  his 
dividends  surely  paid.  The  average  dairy  farmer 
with  $1,000  in  the  stock  may  draw  $50  a  year  divi¬ 
dend,  but  if  he  consents  to  accept  a  half  cent  less 
a  quart  for  milk,  he  loses  $150  and  all  other  dairy¬ 
men  without  stock  lose  in  proportion. 


Milk  Base  to  be  3.5  Per  Cent  Fat 

THE  League-Borden  alliance  has  ruled  that  here¬ 
after  milk  prices  will  be  based  on  3.5  per  cent 
butterfat  instead  of  3  per  cent  as  formerly.  We  are 
assured  that  it  will  make  no  difference  to  the  farmer. 
Why  is  the  change  made?  Certainly  not  to  please 
or  help  farmers.  They  did  not  ask  for  it  or  even 
know  that  it  was  coming.  Ten  years  ago  the  dealers 
tried  to  put  it  over  and  were  defeated.  It  is  their 
measure.  Why  do  they  want  it?  It  gives  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  higher  prices  without  costing  the  dealer 
any  more  or  the  farmer  getting  any  more.  In  this 
it  kids  the  farmer.  The  State  standard  is  3  per  cent. 
Dealers  want  it  raised  to  3.5  per  cent.  Farmers  do 
not.  For  some  time  Borden  and  the  League  have 
demanded  not  less  than  3.3  per  cent  fat,  and  re¬ 
fused  milk  said  to  test  less.  They  want  to  increase 
the  fat  because  it  means  cheaper  milk.  It  is  illegal 
to  standardize  milk,  but  all  the  big  dealers  stan¬ 
dardize  it.  If  they  buy  4  per  cent  milk  at  the  farm 
they  can  skim  it  down  to  3  per  cent  and  yet  have 
a  legal  fat  content.  Borden’s  want  richer  milk,  and 
it  will  come  easier  if  people  are  thinking  and  quot¬ 
ing  on  the  higher  standard.  Law  is  based  largely 
on  custom.  When  the  time  comes  to  change  the  law, 
it  will  be  easier  to  confirm  a  3.5  per  cent  standard 
already  in  use  than  to  change  from  a  3  to  a  3.5  per¬ 
cent  standard.  Formerly  Borden’s  had  to  do  these 
disagreeable  things  themselves.  It  must  be  comfort¬ 
ing  to  them  now  to  have  them  done  in  the  name  of 
dairy  farmers ! 

At  the  same  time  farmers  are. told  by  their  official 
organ  that  milk  is  scarce,  that  the  previous  price 
will  be  continued,  but  that  they  must  buy  more 
feed  and  supply  what  dealers  want  at  the  old  price 
or  the  dealers  will  go  West  for  milk.  In  June,  1916, 
a  ton  of  feed  in  Orange  County  cost  $6  more  than 
a  ton  of  milk,  and  farmers  fought  for  more  and  got 
it.  In  June,  1926,  in  the  same  place  a  ton  of  feed 
cost  $20  more  than  a  ton  of  milk,  and  now  the 
farmer  is  admonished  that  he  must  stay  on  the  job, 
buy  more  feed,  and  increase  his  production. 

Nothing  could  be  more  convincing  of  the  fatal  ef¬ 
fect  of  farm  alliances  with  milk  dealers  than  these 


experiences.  Independent  leaders  working  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  dairymen  would  say  to  the  dealers:  “You 
cannot  get  western  milk  into  New  York  at  any  time 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  production  in  New  York, 
much  less  now  that  the  supply  is  short.  We  will  not 
furnish  the  bulk  of  your  supply  at  low  prices,  and 
allow  you  to  pay  more  for  enough  from  the  West 
to  flood  the  market  against  us.  The  price  of  our 
milk  now  is  cost  of  production  (about  $3.50  a  100 
lbs.)  for  a  six  months’  contract  and  you  can  take 
it  or  leave  it,  and  we  will  develop  our  own  means 
of  distribution.” 

Such  a  declaration  would  be  all  the  charter  needed 
for  a  united  dairy  organization.  Every  producer 
in  the  territory  would  back  it  up.  And  they  would 
win. 


Picnic  at  Sylvan  Grove 

HIRING  the  time  that  the  production  of  hops 
was  a  flourishing  industry  in  Central  New 
York,  the  annual  picnic  of  hop  growers  at  Sylvan 
Grove,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Oneida  Lake,  devel¬ 
oped  into  the  proportions  and  importance  of  an  in¬ 
stitution.  The  annual  outing  is  yet  kept  up,  but  the 
cow  has  taken  the  place  of  hops,  and  instead  of  hop 
growers  the  gathering  is  of  dairy  farmers  and  their 
families. 

To  the  1926  outing  on  July  31  farmers  came  from 
Oneida,  Madison,  Oswego,  Chenango  and  Onondaga 
counties. 

Addresses  -were  made  by  Willard  D.  Pratt,  of 
Ltica,  and  John  J.  Dillon,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pratt 
explained  that  laws  supposed  to  be  enacted  for  the 
benefits  of  farmers  have  actually  been  used  as  means 
of  discrimination  against  them.  Mr.  Dillon’s  theme 
was  for  one  united  dairy  organization  in  the  New 
York  territory  so  devised  that  farmers  could  have 
full  information  and  control  of  its  management  and 
policies. 

While  the  habits  of  cheerfulness  and  hope  yet  dom¬ 
inate  in  these  good  people,  there  is  a  tone  suggestive 
of  despair  in  their  common  question :  “Can  anything 
be  done  for  the  dairy  business ;  if  not  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  the  milk  producer?”  They  have  come  to 
see  the  breakdown  of  dairy  organization,  the  plight 
of  the  industry,  and  losses  to  themselves  in  the  fatal 
alliances  with  Borden’s  and  other  milk  dealers.  They 
realize  leaders  who  committed  them  to  these  alli¬ 
ances  have  disqualified  themselves  for  any  service  to 
dairymen,  but  as  yet  they  see  no  means  that  they 
can  use  to  free  themselves  from  the  leadership  that 
has  betrayed  them. 

“Is  it  inevitable,”  intelligent  dairymen  ask,  “that 
dairy  farmers  of  the  future  must  be  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  peasants  and  go  with  the  land  as  in 
the  old  manorial  system?”  No  student  of  history 
could  fail  to  see  the  trend  or  to  make  the  compari¬ 
son.  If  left  to  the  dealers  and  their  allies  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  result,  but  we  do 
not  believe  the  destiny  of  dairy  farmers  will  be  left 
entirely  to  selfishness,  astuteness  and  greed.  No  gov¬ 
ernment  has  ever  done  injustice  to  producers  from 
the  soil  and  endured.  The  greatness  of  this  country 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  thrift  and  character  and 
stability  and  patriotism  of  the  independent  free¬ 
holder.  It  is  possible  to  deceive  them  to  misinform 
them,  to  mislead  them  and  to  exploit  them.  All  of 
these  things  have  been  done  to  them.  The  good  hard 
sense  of  the  American  farmer  has  helped  him  over 
many  a  hard  road,  however,  in  the  days  gone  by, 
and  as  the  real  purpose  of  the  tricksters  becomes 
plain  to  them,  they  will,  in  our  judgment,  rise  up 
and  destroy  the  alliance  as  they  have  other  schemes 
that  have  been  devised  to  make  industrial  slaves 
of  them. 


Disrespect  for  the  Constitution 

Will  you  state  once  more  the  facts  about  Senator 
E.  E.  Cole  and  the  State  Department  of  Education? 
I  understand  you  have  already  discussed  it.  J.  M.  r. 

E  have.  Senator  Ernest  E.  Cole  represents 
the  43d  district  which  covers  the  counties  of 
Ontario,  Yates  and  Steuben.  lie  also  served  three 
terms  in  the  Assembly.  At  the  last  election  Mr.  Cole 
received  42,S32  votes  to  16,096  for  E.  P.  Murphy. 
So  far  as  we  know  Mr.  Cole  has  not  resigned.  He 
was  very  active  in  promoting  school  -legislation  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Education  Department  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  counsel  for  that  department  to  succeed 
Judge  Gilbert.  Now  one  section  of  the  New  York 
constitution  declares : 

Civil  Appointments  of  Members  Void. — 7.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislature  shall  receive  any  civil  appoint¬ 
ment  within  this  State,  or  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  Governor,  the  Governor  and  Senate, 
or  from  the  Legislature,  or  from  any  city  government, 
during  the  time  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected; 


and  all  such  appointments  and  all  votes  given  for  any 
such  member  for  any  such  office  or  appointment  shall 
be  void. 

It  would  at  first  seem  clear  from  this  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Senator  Cole  was  a  violation  of  the 
constitution.  It  would  evidently  be  such  if  he  were 
appointed  to  a  place  in  any  other  department.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  Education  Department 
is  a  law  unto  itself.  It  is  not  responsible  to  either 
the  Legislature  or  the  Governor.  It  is  like  a  thing 
apart  and  therefore,  as  is  claimed  not  subject  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  constitution. 

We  regard  all  this  as  very  unfortunate.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  Senator  Cole  is  an  able  man — quite 
competent  to  act  as  counsel.  We  have  no  criticism 
of  him  personally.  There  are,  however,  too  many 
people  in  the  State  who  believe  that  this  appoint¬ 
ment  is  a  reward  for  work  done  in  the  Legislature 
in  promoting  the  education  bills.  That  will  do  much 
to  discredit  the  department  and  add  to  the  feeling 
that  it  is  overbearing  and  arbitrary  and  that  it  is 
evading  the  plain  intent  of  the  law.  We  think  this 
dignified  department  should  avoid  any  suggestion 
of  employing  powers  to  carry  out  its  plans  which 
are  denied  to  other  State  departments.  Such  things 
add  to  the  present  disrespect  for  constitutional  law 
and  the  too  common  disrespect  for  the  constitution. 


The  Spirit  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

It  might  be  of  interest  for  you  to  know  that  I 
started  to  read  your  valuable  paper  as  a  German 
civilian  prisoner  in  a  French  outpost  in  North  Africa, 
later  on  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Your 
paper,  sent  to  me  by  a  brother  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  for  many  months  the  only  reading  material  al¬ 
lowed  to  us  and  many  a  copy  went  through  over  50 
hands.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  never  contained  any 
of  the  poisoned  lies  and  hatred  bred  by  war  hysteria 
and  it  did  much  to  make  us  feel  human  brotherhood 
stretches  hands  across  the  seas.  Since  then  I  have  been 
your  constant  reader  and  have  traveled  in  most  European 
and  many  other  countries.  I  have  never  found  any 
farm  paper  to  equal  your  publication.  It  is  in  a  class 
by  itself,  and  you  can  be  proud  of  it.  w.  L. 

E  have  often  felt  that  a  sympathetic  and  fine 
grained  novelist  could  find  in  the  stories  which 
come  from  some  of  our  readers  material  for  won¬ 
derful  books.  He  need  only  take  the  true  reports 
of  actual  happenings.  For  in  the  seemingly  quiet 
and  prosaic  lives  of  many  of  our  readers  lie  elements 
of  romance,  deep  tragedy  or  mirthful  comedy,  which 
if  brought  to  light,  would  thrill  us  beyond  expres¬ 
sion.  Here  was  this  man — a  prisoner  on  a  lonely 
island,  a  stranger  to  us,  made  happier  and  more 
hopeful  by  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  he  found 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  For  this  paper  reflects  the  home 
spirit  of  its  thousands  of  readers.  It  is  merely  our 
privilege  to  group  this  spirit  and  pass  it  along.  We 
have  frequently  expressed  our  belief  that  there  is 
no  magazine  in  the  world  which  succeeds  better  in 
reflecting  the  fine  spirit  and  homely  common  sense 
of  its  readers  than  does  The  It.  N.-Y.  We  claim 
little  credit  for  this  except  that  it  is  our  privilege  to 
aid  in  putting  it  together. 


Dusting  from  Airplanes 

E  are  getting  more  information  about  dusting 
cotton  fields  from  airplanes.  It  is  surely  being 
done  not  only  in  cotton  fields  but  in  peach  orchards. 
It  seems  to  be  feasible  in  large  apple  orchards.  It 
seems  that  about  250  acres  of  cotton  may  be  dusted 
in  one  hour.  The  hoppers  used  for  carrying  the  dust 
hold  about  125  pounds  and  counting  the  time  for 
flying  and  refilling  the  planes  average  six  or  seven 
flights  an  hour.  In  one  case  111  acres  were  fully 
dusted  in  46  minutes.  In  another  case  a  field  was 
dusted  and  just  as  the  work  was  finished  a  heavy 
rain  set  in — three  inches  of  rainfall  in  one  hour. 
The  poison  was  all  washed  from  the  plants  and  the 
soil  was  so  wet  that  no  wagon  could  enter.  The 
worms  were  eating  at  a  tremendous  rate.  The  air¬ 
planes  started  at  once  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
field  was  redusted  and  the  cotton  saved.  Flat  lands 
are  best  for  the  operation  of  the  plane  and,  of 
course,  the  larger  the  field  the  better  the  operation. 
As  for  comparative  costs  we  are  told  that  a  day’s 
work  of  about  four  hours  will  cost  $153.  At  this 
cost  the  plane  will  cover  as  much  area  as  40  of  the 
cart  dusting  machines  used  at  the  South  and  the 
cost  of  operating  these  40  machines  would  be  $236. 
Of  the  poisons  used  calcium  arsenate  seems  most 
effective.  No  one  can  say  just  what  the  future  of 
this  man-bird  dusting  will  be.  We  think  it  will  have 
an  effect  to  concentrate  cotton  growing  in  large  fields 
and  make  it  more  than  ever  a  great  plantation  op¬ 
eration.  We  also  believe  that  the  airplane  will  soon 
be  used  in  the  larger  apple  orchards. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Beyond 

The  stranger  wandering  in  the  Switzer’s 
land, 

Before  its  awful  mountain  tops  afraid, 
Who  yet,  with  patient  toil,  hath  gained 
his  stand, 

On  the  'bare  summit  where  all  life  is 
stayed. 

Sees  far,  far  down,  beneath  his  blood- 
dimmed  eyes, 

Another  country,  golden  to  the  shore, 
Where  a  new  passion  and  new  hopes 
arise, 

Where  southern  blooms  unfold  forever¬ 
more. 

And  I,  lone  sitting  by  the  twilight  blaze, 

Think  of  another  wanderer  in  the 
snows, 

And  on  more  perilous  mountaintops  I 
gaze, 

Than  ever  frowned  above  the  vine  and 
rose. 

Yet,  courage,  soul !  nor  hold  thy  strength 
in  vain, 

In  hope  o’ercome  the  steeps  God  set 
for  thee ; 

For  past  the  Alpine  summits  of  great 
pain 

Lietli  thine  Italy. 

— Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  following 
recipe  for  fruit  salad  dressing :  Four 
tablespoons  vinegar,  four  tablespoons 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  butter,  two  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler  un¬ 
til  thick  and  smooth.  When  cold  add 
one  cup  of  cream  whipped  until  very 
stiff.  (Cream  that  is  24  hours  old  whips 
much  better  than  fresh  cream.)  This 
dressing  may  be  used  on  all  kinds  of 
fruit  salad.  Some  good'  combinations 
are  'bananas,  oranges,  apples  and  nuts, 
diced  fine.  The  salad  may  be  made  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  served  if  kept  in  a 
cool  place.  Bananas  cut  lengthwise  and 
sprinkled  with  chopped  nuts  on  lettuce 
are  nice,  also  oranges,  pineapple  and 
marshmallow.  Malaga  grapes  are  a  fine 
addition  to  any  of  the  above  salads. 

* 

We  note  that  New  Jersey  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  officials  are  to  be  provided  with 
first-aid  kits,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
help  persons  injured  in  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents.  We  wonder  how  many  family 
automobiles  are  provided  with  material 
of  this  sort.  We  do  not  mean  anything 
elaborate ;  merely  the  compact  kit  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  Red  Cross,  containing  band¬ 
ages,  surgical  absorbent  cotton,  anti¬ 
septics  and  plaster,  to  which  may  be 
added,  in  some  .sections,  permanganate  of 
potash  crystals  for  snake  bite.  There 
are  emergencies  where  the  simple  first 
aid  kit  may  save  a  valuable  life,  and  it 
should  <be  a  permanent  fixture  in  the 
car. 

* 

Eggs  a  la  Benedict  are  delicious  for 
luncheon  or  supper.  Prepare  for  each 
egg  a  slice  of  buttered  toast,  and  lay  on 
this  a  .slice  of  broiled  ham.  Place  a 
poached  egg  on  each  slice  of  ham,  and 
pour  over  this  Hollandaise  sauce  to 
cover.  The  -sauce  is  made  as  follows : 
Half  a  cup  of  butter,  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  speck 
of  cayenne  pepper,  half  teaspoon  salt, 
half  a  cup  of  boiling  water.  Beat  the 
butter  to  a  cream,  then  add  the  yolks, 
one  at  a  time,  the  lemon  juice,  pepper 
and  salt.  Place  the  bowl  in  which 
these  are  mixed  in  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water.  Beat  with  an  egg-beater  until 
the  sauce  begins  to  thicken,  then  add 
the  boiling  water,  beating  all  the  time.  ’ 
When  like  a  soft  custard  it  is  done.  It 
should  only  take  about  five  minutes  cook¬ 
ing.  This  sauce  is  often  served  with 
fish,  and  is  also  delicious  poured  over 
asparagus. 

* 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madi¬ 
son,  has  issued  a  handbook  entitled 
“Rural  'Community  Organizations.”  It 
contains  an  amazing  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  social,  educational  and  eco¬ 
nomic  organizations,  including  suggested 
constitution,  formation  and  programs. 
The  information  given  is  vital  to  a  pro¬ 
gressive  rural  community,  and  each  State 


should  have  something  of  this  class  to 
help  country  communities  to  “do  it  them¬ 
selves.” 


Neighbors  and 
Neighborliness 

I  have  read  .so  many  letters  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  telling  of  the  lack  of  neighbor¬ 
liness  in  country  communities,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  lacking,  not  only  in  farming 
communities  but  in  the  villages  as  well. 
I  believe  a  good  many  times  it  is  not 
because  the  old  settler  does  not  care  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  newcomer,  but 
the  seeming  lack  of  interest  is  oftentimes 
a  little  diffidence  on  the  part  of  the 
older  residents ;  they  are  afraid  they 
will  be  thought,  to  -use  an  old-fashioned 
phrase,  “forthputting”  if  they  take  the 
initiative  in  speaking,  or  -in  making  ad¬ 
vances.  In  some  cases  I  know  this  to  be 
true;  it  may  not  be  in  all,  but  some¬ 
times  it  is. 

The  next  time  one  of  you  people  who 
feel  “outside  the  pale”  go  to  a  neiglibor- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


48Q 


488.  Delightfully 
Feminine.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  30, 
38  and  40  years. 
Size  30  .requires  3t4 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1%  yds. 
of  40-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Twenty  cents. 


503.  Simple  After¬ 
noon  Model.  Cut  in 
sizes  10  years,  30, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


3  b5 


505.  Junior  Frock. 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 

10,  12  and  14  years. 
The  8-year  size  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  36- 
in.  material  with 
2%  yds.  of  ribbon. 
Twenty  cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog, 


Junior  Sports 
.  Cut  in  sizes 
10,  12  and  14 
The  8-year 
requires  1% 
of  40-iu.  ma- 
Twenty  cents. 
10  cents. 


between  two  slices  of  the  buttered  bread. 
Chopped  nuts  or  olives  may  be  mixed 
with  the  cottage  cheese,  instead  of  pi¬ 
mento  if  desired. 

Another  filling  about  which  I  was 
rather  skeptical,  until  our  picnickers  pro¬ 
nounced  it  delicious,  was  a  thin  slice  of 
bacon  fried  until  delicately  browned  and 
crisp,  and  this  placed  between  the  bread  . 
with  thin  slices  of  cucumber  pickles. 

Boiled  ham,  ground  in  a  food  chopper, 
and  mixed  with  cooked  salad  dressing, 
spread  between  buttered  slices  of  bread, 
makes  a  variation  of  the  old  ham  sand¬ 
wich  which  would  hardly  be  recognized 
as  any  relation  to  it. 

For  a  sweet  sandwich,  dates  ground 
and  mixed  with  ground  English  walnuts 
and  thinned  with  sweet  cream  to  a  con¬ 
sistency  which  will  spread  on  sand¬ 
wiches,  tastes  delicious. 

After  placing  the  two  slices  of  bread 
together  I  carefully  trim  off  the  crust 
and  cut  the  sandwich  into  two  triangles 
or  rectangles.  Bread  dries  out  very 
quickly,  and  to  prevent  this  I  wrap  each 
kind  of  sandwich  carefully  in  waxed  pa¬ 
per  and  around  this  a  napkin.  Sand¬ 
wiches  thus  prepared  can  be  kept  moist 
and  attractive  for  a  long  picnic  trip. 

j.  w.  it. 


)od  gathering  just  imagine  you  are  an 
d  resident,  and  keep  thinking  how  dif- 
ient  and  bashful  the  “other  fellow”  is 
id  make  yourself  as  cordial  as  you 
ould  if  positions  were  reversed,  and 
;e  how  you  come  out.  This  mode  of 
mcedure  cannot  do  any  possible  harm 
ad  it  may  do  some  good — try  it  out  any 
ay  and  see  how  it  works.  C.  H.  R. 


Sandwiches  for  the  Summer 
Picnic 

Sandwiches,  I  have  found,  may  take 
■the  place  of  the  meat  course,  salad  course, 
or  dessert  at  a  picnic,  simply  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  various  ingredients.  Every 
Summer  the  girls  in  our  neighborhood 
have  innumerable  picnics,  and  since  sand¬ 
wiches  are  one  of  the  mainstays,  I  have 
learned  to  concoct  m  y  and  varied  kinds. 

I  first  discovered  that  good  sandwiches 
cannot  be  made  from  real  fresh  bread. 
It  must  be  at  least  two  days  old  or  it 
cannot  be  cut  as  thin  as  desired.  A  very 
sharp  knife  is  likewise  an  essential.  I 
found  that  if  the  butter  is  firm,  the  bread 
would  crumble  when  buttering  it.  By 
first  creaming  the  butter  in  a  bowl,  as  is 
done  for  a  cake,  it  can  then  be  readily 
spread  upon  the  bread.  This  forms  the 
foundation  for  all  my  sandwiches. 

A  filling  which  is  a  favorite  with  near¬ 
ly  everyone,  is  finely  chopped  pimento 
mixed  with  cottage  cheese  and  spread 


A  Young  Housekeeper  and 
Her  Visitors 

With  Summer  here,  comes  again  the 
problem  of  “company” — relations  and 
friends  and  mere  acquaintances  who  stop 
on  an  auto  trip  because  it  is  the  most 
convenient  place.  One  of  the  visits  we 
received  last  year  goes  to  show  that  it  is 
not  always  a  great  care  and  hardship  to 
have  visitors.  There  are  a  great  many 
“in-laws”  in  my  family  (all  very  nice) 
and  last  Summer  was  pretty  well  packed 
with  goers  and  comers,  and  all  taking 
such  pleasure  in  coming  out  to  the  farm. 
They  are  not  country  people,  and  of 
course  their  realization  of  farm  work 
was  practically  nil.  It  was  a  large  farm, 
we  had  been  married  only  a  year  and  we 
had  undertaken  a  great  deal  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  at  the  time  were  under  several 
disadvantages  (such  as  having  our  herd 
of  cows  tested  out  and  receiving  only 
half  price  of  what  we  gave  for  them), 
we  had  sent  to  Vermont  and  got  20  head 
of  tested  stock.  They  had  been  on  the 
way  for  3%  days,  had  been  watered  twice 
and  had  two  bales  of  hay  between  them 
in  all  that  time.  If  you  ever  saw  a 
scrubby-looking  bueli  of  cows,  dirty  cat¬ 
tle,  you  know  just  what  they  looked  like. 
They  gave  %  can  of  milk  that  night  (it 
was  all  cream!).  We  are  getting  seven 
cans  now  from  the  same  bunch,  so  they 
were  really  promising  under  the  gloomy 
exterior !  With  the  old  cows  not  paid 
for  and  the  new  cows  in  such  condition, 
we  did  not  feel  we  could  exactly  set  a 
banquet  table  for  relatives  or  anyone 
else.  I  sent  out  word  by  the  sister-in- 
law  who  understood  things  best  that  when 
a  week-end  party  came,  a  piece  of  meat 
would  be  the  most  acceptable  thing  they 
could  bring.  That  seemed  to  be  the  hard¬ 
est  item  to  deal  with  at  that  time,  and 
as  they  usually  brought  fruit  or  candy, 

I  felt  their  money  could  be  spent  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage.  I  had  the  garden  vege¬ 
tables  and  with  the  meat,  all  would  go 
nicely. 

Of  course  it  made  us  feel  badly  to  think 
we  couldn’t  afford  to  do  more,  but  we 
put  our  pride  in  our  pockets,  and  I  am 
not  sorry.  About  the  middle  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  all  was  busiest  and  I  was 
well  tired  out  by  former  company,  we 
received  word  that  a  sister-in-law,  hus¬ 
band,  two  children  and  maid  would  like 
to  spend  four  or  five  days  with  us.  I 
breathed  a  heavy  sigh.  It  did  seem  the 
climax  of  everything — and  a  maid  to 
take  care  of  on  top  of  everything  else. 

I  expected  them  at  supper  time  and  could 
imagine  the  wild  scramble  at  supper  with 
two  tired  youngsters,  one  five  and  one  a 
year  old.  They  came  at  eight  o’clock. 
They  had  had  a  picnic  supper  an  hour 
before  and  they  took  all  their  luggage 
directly  to  their  room.  The  maid  put 
the  little  boy  to  bed  and  the  mother  the 
baby.  In  half  an  hour  all  was  quiet  and 
the  maid  doing  our  dishes  while  we  sat 
on  the  porch  enjoying  the  evening  quiet ! 
By  9 :30  my  husband  had  fallen  asleep 
in  the  dusk  and  it  acted  as  a  gentle  hint 
for  us  all.  He  had  to  start  milking  at 
4  A.  M.,  due  to  change  in  new  time,  and 
the  early  arrival  of  milk  truck.  It  was 
a  grand  rush  to  get  the  milk  down  to 
55  degrees  by  0:45,  and  I  washed  the 
milking  machine  for  him  each  morning. 

At  5  A.  M.  the  visiting  mother  pre¬ 
pared  her  baby’s  bottle  over  “canned 
heat”  in  her  own  room.  At  seven  o’clock 
— just  after  our  breakfast — the  maid 
dressed  the  boy  and  prepared  his  break¬ 
fast,  brought  down  the  little  girl  and  kept 
watch  of  her  and  did  my  dishes  and  milk 
things.  By  eight  o’clock  the  maid  pre¬ 
pared  the  brother-in-law’s  simple  break¬ 
fast  and  by  nine  o’clock  my  house  was 
spick  and  span,  my  cooking  done,  vege¬ 
tables  picked  from  garden  and  all  orders 
left  with  maid  for  dinner,  and  I  went  to 
my  bedroom  for  a  two-liour  rest.  I  was 
not  strong,  and  expected  my  first  baby 
in  late  Summer,  and  I  needed  the  extra 
rest.  My  sister-in-law  took  charge  for 
the  two  hours  and  after  dinner  we  both 
made  preparations  for  our  supper  and 
our  afternoon  was  free.  The  maid  had 
her  rest  while  the  children  napped,  and 
cared  for  them  when  they  awakened.  At 
six  o’clock  they  said  good-night  and  one 
would  hardly  know  they  had  been  in  the 


house.  I  felt  actually  guilty  to  get  up 
from  the  supper  table,  throw  on  a  wrap 
and  go  for  a  drive.  The  maid  was  a  17- 
year-old  Canadian  girl  and  seemed  to 
think  she  was  ffiaving  a  wonderful  time. 

The  five  days  passed  rapidly.  After 
they  had  gone  my  husband  and  I  sat 
down  and  looked  at  one  another  in  a 
rather  puzzled  way.  He  anxiously  in¬ 
quired  about  my  state  of  health.  “Tired,” 
I  exclaimed,  “why,  I  feel  as  if  I’d  been 
on  a  vacation.  I  feel  actually  rested !” 
What  a  wonderful  thing  it  must  be  to  go 
on  a  visit,  get  rested  yourself,  and  make 
your  hostess  feel  that  she  has  been  on  a 
vacation.  And  what  a  difference  there 
is  in  being  able  to  sit  down  and  enjoy 
your  guests  without  being  so  weary  you 
wish  they  were  a  million  miles  away. 
This  year  I  am  going  to  plan  on  the  very 
simplest  kinds  of  meals  for  company.  I 
can  remember  how  my  mother  worked 
and  slaved  to  have  those  wonderful  old- 
fashioned  chicken  dinners  with  all  the 
fixings  on  Sunday.  I  can  see  her  now 
slip  away  at  the  last  minute  to  wash  in 
cool  water  so  that  the  folks  wouldn’t  see 
the  beads  of  perspiration  that  stood  out 
all  over  her  face,  but  by  the  time  she 
was  seated  at  the  table,  they  would  be 
there  again.  The  dinners  were  wonder¬ 
ful  but  we  saw  nothing  of  my  mother 
all  morning,  and  I  wonder  if  any  of  us 
really  appreciated  (the  tremendous  ef¬ 
fort  she  made.  When  people  come  to 
my  house  for  what  they  get  to  eat,  they 
can  let  me  know  ahead  of  time  and  I'll 
send  them  a  hard-earned  greenback  so 
that  they  can  go  and  get  a  good  feed.  I 
believe  in  good,  tasty,  nourishing  food, 
but  I  don’t  believe  in  putting  your  whole 
personality  into  getting  a  meal.  l.  r.  d. 


Tomatoes  from  Soup  to 
Dessert 

Tomatoes  are  no  longer  a  beautiful 
but  forbidden  fruit,  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  our  great-grandmothers.  They 
are  still  beautiful  but  science  has  proved 
to  us  that  they  are  wholesome  and  alto¬ 
gether  necessary  in  our  diet.  They  sup¬ 
ply  the  body  with  large  amounts  of  iron, 
lime  and  potash  salts,  and  their  juice 
contains  the  three  essential  vitamins.  A 
tomato  is  the  most  versatile  of  all  the 
vegetables.  It  is  equally  at  home  in  the 
soup  course  as  in  the  main  dish  of  the 
meal  and  is  also  fine  for  salads,  pickles 
and  preserves.  It  is  a  most  helpful  in¬ 
gredient  in  many  of  our  Summer  dishes. 

We  are  more  interested  in  serving  to¬ 
mato  soups  in  the  Winter  than  in  the 
Summer.  So  while  the  tomatoes  are 
fresh  and  plentiful  we  would  best  can 
some  soups  for  next  Winter.  For  a  plain 
tomato  soup  you  will  need  one  peck  of 
ripe  tomatoes,  one  bunch  celery,  seven 
onions  of  medium  size,  three  green  pep¬ 
pers,  14  bay  leaves,  14  whole  cloves,  14 
•sprigs  of  parsley,  iy2  cups  flour,  lb. 
butter  and  three  tablespoons  salt.  Put 
the  tomatoes,  celery,  onions  and  green 
peppers  through  the  meat  chopper.  Tie 
the  bay  leaves  and  doves  in  a  muslin 
bag.  Mince  the  parsley.  Combine  these 
ingredients  and  heat  to  the  boiling  point. 
Blend  the  flour,  butter  and  salt  and  add 
to  the  mixture.  Pour  into  sterilized  jars 
and  process  for  one-lialf  hour.  This 
amount  will  make  about  five  quarts.  To 
serve,  heat  and  dilute  with  the  desired 
amount  of  hot  milk. 

For  a  tomato  puree  you  will  need  one 
gallon  tomatoes,  one  stalk  celery,  one 
small  onion  sliced,  one  bay  leaf,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  salt  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  pap¬ 
rika.  Mix  the  vegetables  and  seasonings 
and  cook  until  the  tomatoes  are  tender. 
Put  the  mixture  through  a  sieve.  Boil 
this  pulp  until  it  is  reduced  one-half. 
Fill  into  glass  jars  and  sterilize  for  one- 
half  hour. 

Tomatoes  often  figure  as  the  main  dish 
in  our  meals.  We  have  them  fried, 
stuffed  and  baked  and  in  many  delicious 
“made  dishes.”  To  fry  them,  wash  me¬ 
dium-sized  tomatoes ;  cut  a  thin  slice 
from  each  end  and  then  cut  the  tomato 
in  half.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper, 
dip  in  beaten  egg  and  then  put  in  cracker 
crumbs  and  fry  in  a  small  amount  of 
hot  fat.  Place  on  a  heated  platter,  pour 
over  them  the  desired  amount  of  hot 
cream  and  serve  at  once. 

Macaroni  in  Tomato  Cases. — You  will 
need  eight  tomatoes,  one  cup  boiled  maca¬ 
roni,  one  cup  white  sauce,  one-lialf  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-lialf  teaspoon  paprika, 
one-half  cup  of  grated  cheese  and  one 
tablespoon  chopped  meat.  Cut  tops  off 
the  tomatoes  and  scoop  out  the  soft  pulp. 
Mix  together  the  macaroni,  white  sauce, 
seasonings,  chopped  meat  and  some  of  the 
tomato  pulp.  Fill  the  tomato  shells  with 
this  mixture.  Cover  with  cracker  crumbs, 
the  grated  cheese  and  bits  of  butter.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  15  minutes  and  serve  at 
once. 

Deviled  Tomatoes.  —  Put  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter  in  a  frying-pan  and  add 
one-half  teaspoon  onion  juice,  one-half 
tablespoon  dry  mustard,  a  pinch  of  red 
pepper,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  and  one  tablespoon  vinegar. 
When  the  sauce  is  smooth  and  hot,  lay 
in  four  or  five  medium-sized  tomatoes, 
cut  in  half,  and  cook  until  the  tomatoes 
are  tender. 

Tomato  Croquettes. — Chop  in  a  wood¬ 
en  bowl  three  hard-boiled  eggs,  the  well- 
drained  pulp  of  three  large  tomatoes  and 
one  tablespoon  parsley.  Then  add  one 
teaspoon  chopped  celery  and  chives  mixed 
and  season  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper, 
paprika  and  Summer  savory.  Mix  well 
and  add  two  cups  of  cold  mashed  pota- 
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Good  plumbing  adds  more  to 
farm  values  than  it  costs 


VALVES  ♦FITTINGS 

Plumbing  fixtures,  water  systems, 
and  softeners  are  sold  in  your  city 
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toes,  two  egg  yolks  and  one  teaspoon 
lemon  .juice.  (Make  in  small  rolls  and 
dust  with  flour.  When  ready  to  serve 
dip  in  beaten  egg  and  cracker  crumbs 
and  fry  in  deep  hot  fat.  Serve  as  the 
main  dish  at  lunch  or  supper. 

Tomatoes  are  at  their  best  in  salads. 
There  are  so  many  different  ways  of 
serving  them  that  we  hardly  know  which 
are  our  favorites.  Perhaps  we  like  the 
tomato  cup  salads  best.  Here  is  a  de¬ 
licious  one.  Remove  skins  from  medium¬ 
sized  tomatoes.  Remove  a  thin  slice 
from  the  top  of  each  and  take  out  the 
seeds  and  some  of  the  pulp.  Cut  fresh 
pineapple  in  cubes  and  pecan  meats  in 
coarse  pieces  and  mix  together  in  the 
proportion  of  two-thirds  pineapple  to 
one-third  pecans.  Moisten  with  mayon¬ 
naise  dressing  and  fill  the  tomatoes  with 
this  mixture.  Garni: 'i  with  more  mayon¬ 
naise  and  pecan  halves  and  serve  on  a 
bed  of  shredded  lettuce  leaves. 

Tomatoes  may  also  be  stuffed  with 
cucumbers  cut  in  small  cubes  and  mixed 
with  mayonnaise  dressing ;  with  equal 
parts  of  finely  chopped  celery  and  apples 
or  with  chicken  salad. 

Another  attractive  salad  is  the  Poin- 
settia  salad.  Remove  the  skin  from  me¬ 
dium-sized  tomatoes.  Divide  each  to¬ 
mato  into  five  sections,  leaving  them  con¬ 
nected  slightly  at  the  bottom.  The  sec¬ 
tions  will  then  fall  apart  at  the  top,  giv¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  Poinsettia 
flower.  Take  equal  parts  of  chopped 
celery  and  nuts  and  moisten  with  mayon¬ 
naise  dressing.  Take  a  tablespoon  of 
this  mixture  and  place  in  the  center  of 
the  “flower.”  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves. 

We  have  never  served  tomatoes  in  a 
pudding  yet,  but  we  find  them  delicious 
for  jam,  and  bread  and  jam  can  certain¬ 
ly  be  called  a  good  dessert.  For  red  to¬ 
mato  jam,  scald  six  or  seven  tomatoes, 
skin  and  cut  in  squares.  Weigh  the  to¬ 
matoes  and  for  each  pound  allow  %  lb. 
sugar.  Add  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and 
two  oranges,  one-half  teaspoon  ground 
cloves  and  one  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Cook 
until  thick.  When  nearly  done  add  one 
cup  seedless  raisins,  Vi  lb.  finely  shredded 
candied  orange  peel  and  1-5  lb.  shredded 
candied  ginger.  Pour  into  sterilized 
glasses  and  when  cold  cover  with  paraffin. 

Tomato  pickles  are  a  story  all  by  them¬ 
selves,  but  we  must  have  one  relish  to 
make  our  meal  complete.  The  family 
would  always  vote  for  tomato  and  celery 
relish.  Thirty  ripe  tomatoes,  three  small 
green  peppers,  four  small  bunches  celery, 
three  cups  cider  vinegar,  1%  cups  brown 
sugar  and  two  tablespoons  salt.  Chop 
all  the  vegetables  fine,  add  vinegar,  sugar 
and  salt,  and  boil  slowly  three  hours. 
Pour  into  sterilized  jars  and  seal  while 
hot.  MRS.  WM.  STILLMAN. 


Some  Frozen  Desserts 

Ice  Cream. — Two  cans  condensed  milk, 
two  quarts  milk,  one  pint  sweet  cream, 
six  eggs,  four  cups  granulated  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  vanilla,  one  tablespoon 
orange  extract.  Freeze. 

2.  Three  cups  sweet  milk  with  its 
cream,  three  cups  sugar,  four  well- 
beaten  eggs,  flavoring. 

The  two  above  recipes  are  favorites  in 
our  home  next  to  junket  ice  cream,  which 
is  our  standby,  and  made  according  to 
the  directions  which  come  with  every 
package  of  junket  tablets.  One  can  eat 
freely  of  junket  ice  cream  and  it  is  quite 
rich  enough  without  the  addition  of  ex¬ 
tra  cream.  Some  cook  eggs  and  milk  to¬ 
gether  for  a  'boiled  custard,  but  we  pre¬ 
fer  it  made  without  cooking.  The  stringy 
portion  of  the  egg  should  be  removed, 
also  the  covering  of  the  yolk,  the  whites 
thoroughly  beaten,  and  then  the  yolks 
added  and  beaten  also.  Ice  cream  should 
always  be  a  little  sweeter  and  more 
strongly  flavored  when  making  it  than 
one  cares  for,  as  the  flavor  “freezes”  out 
somewhat. 

When  using  chocolate,  cut  up  the 
baking  chocolate  rather  fine,  add  it  to  a 
pint  of  milk  and  scald.  Let  cool  before 
adding  to  the  other  ingredients.  If  a 
cooked  cream  is  preferred  we  usually 
thicken  only  part  of  the  whole  quantity 
of  milk  using  either  flour  or  cornstarch. 
Made  this  way  it  is  more  apt  to  have  a 
puddingy  flavor. 

To  serve  it  daintily  one  can  almost  al¬ 
ways  find  something  in  the  “store  room” 
to  remind  one  of  the  ice-cream  parlors. 
We  ’  rather  favor  canned  pineapple. 
Crackers  are  very  nice  served  with  ice 
cream,  and  a  change  from  the  cakes 
usually  served. 

For  a  four-quart  freezer  allow  three 
quarts  of  milk,  five  quarts  for  a  six-quart 
freezer,  and  six  for  an  eight-quart  freezer. 
The  more  salt  one  uses  the  quicker  it 
freezes,  however,  the  salt  should  not  come 
quite  to  the  cover  or  some  may  get  in¬ 
side  and  spoil  the  contents. 

patsy’s  wife. 


A  Few  More  Pickles 

Pickled  Onions. — 'Four  quarts  tiny  sil¬ 
ver-skinned  onions,  one  cup  salt,  one 
quart  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar,  four  table¬ 
spoons  allspice,  three  tablespoons  pepper¬ 
corns,  two  tablespoons  whole  cloves,  two 
tablespoons  broken  stick  cinnamon,  % 
cup  horseradish.  Choose  onions  of  uni¬ 
form  size.  Peel,  cover  with  cold  water 
and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
drain  and  cover  with  one  quart  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  in  which  salt  has  been  dis¬ 
solved.  Let  stand  three  days.  Drain 
and  cover  with  clear,  boiling  water.  Let 
stand  20  minutes.  Drain  and  cover  with 
cold  water  in  which  one  teaspoon  powder¬ 


ed  alum  has  been  dissolved.  Let  stand 
two  hours  and  rinse  in  clear  cold  water. 
Tie  spices  in  a  small  bag.  Put  vinegar 
into  a  preserving  kettle,  Add  sugar, 
horseradish  and  onions.  Bring  to  boil¬ 
ing  point  and  let  boil  up  once.  Pack 
onions  in  sterilized  jars,  pour  over  vine¬ 
gar  to  fill  cans  to  overflowing  and  seal. 

Sliced  Ripe  Cucumber  Pickles. — Four 
or  five  ripe  cucumbers,  y2  cup  salt,  one 
cup  minced  onion’s,  1-3  cup  minced  red 
peppers,  y2  cup  chopped  celery,  three 
tablespoons  white  mustard  seed,  four 
tablespoons  horseradish,  two  cups  light 
brown  _  sugar,  two  cups  vinegar.  Peel 
and  slice  cucumbers  very  thin,  sprinkle 
with  salt  adding  water  to  cover.  Let 
stand  24  hours.  Drain  thoroughly  after 
final  rinsing.  Put  into  preserving  ket¬ 
tle,  add  remaining  ingredients  and  bring 
to  the  boiling  point.  Simmer  25  minutes. 
Seal  in  sterilized  jars. 

_  Ripe  Cucumber  Chowder. — Five  or  six 
ripe  cucumbers,  one  small  head  cabbage, 
one  quart  small  onions,  one  tablespoon 
celery  seed,  four  tablespoons  mustard 
seed,  two  red  peppers,  2 y2  cups  sugar, 
two  quarts  vinegar.  Pare  cucumbers 
and  take  out  seeds  and  chop.  Peel 
onions  and  cut  in  slices.  Chop  cabbage 
very  fine.  Put  into  a  large  crock,  sprin¬ 
kling  salt  through  the  layers.  Let  stand 
24  hours.  Drain  thoroughly,  then  let 
stand  in  clear  water  for  two  hours,  drain 
again.  Add  sugar,  celery  and  mustard 
seed  to  vinegar,  and  bring  to  the  boiling 
point.  Add  cucumbers,  onions,  cabbage 
and  peppers  from  which  the  seeds  and 
pith  have  been  removed.  Boil  10  minutes 
and  seal  in  sterilized  cans  while  hot. 

If  your  cucumbers  have  eluded  you 
through  every  picking  time  until  they 
have  become  yellowed  through  ripening 
try  these  pickles.  They  are  really  de¬ 
licious  and  well  worth  making :  Four 
medium  ripe  cucumbers,  2  lbs.  sugar,  one 
quart  vinegar,  two  tablespoons  whole 
cloves,  three  tablespoons  broken  stick  cin¬ 
namon,  two  teaspoons  salt,  two  teaspoons 
powdered  alum,  one  quart  water.  Cut 
cucumbers  in  half  crosswise,  and  then 
an  quarters.  ’Scrape  out  seeds  and  soft 
substance  and  peel.  Put  into  preserving 
kettle  and  add  water  to  cover,  measuring 
the  water  as  used.  Add  alum,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  to  each  quart  of  water.  Heat  slow¬ 
ly  to  the  boiling  point  and  let  simmer 
over  a  slow  fire  for  two  hours.  Drain 
and  chill  in  cold  water.  Tie  spices  in 
a  bag  and  add  to  vinegar,  sugar  and 
salt,  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  and  add 
cucumbers  drained  from  cold  water  and 
dried  between  towels.  Simmer  until  cu¬ 
cumbers  can  be  pierced  with  a  straw. 
Pack  in  sterilized  jars  and  seal  while 
hot.  Or  simmer  cucumbers  in  hot  vine¬ 
gar  for  20  minutes,  put  into  a  stone  jar 
and  pour  over  syrup.  Drain  off  syrup, 
bring  to  the  boiling  point  and  pour  over 
cucumbers  for  three  successive  mornings. 
Keep  covered  in  a  stone  jar  or  seai  in  cans. 
The  size  of  the  cucumbers  of  course  de¬ 
termine  the  number  needed. 

MRS.  WESLEY  RAY. 


A  Roach  Remedy 

For  a  remedy  which  will  rid  your 
house  of  roaches,  try  mixing  powdered 
calomel  with  an  equal  amount  of  sugar. 
Place  this  where  they  can  get  it.  Be 
sure  to  remove  all  other  foods  so  as  to 
compel  them  to  eat  the  calomel  and  sugar. 
I  have  also  used  borax  sprinkled  around 
where  they  are  coming  to  eat.  b.  k. 


Sash  and  Salt  Bag 

I  have  a  couple  of  hints  to  offer  that 
might  be  a  help  to  some.  When  making 
the  narrow  sashes  that  are  used  so  much 
on  dresses  these  days,  just  sew  a  tape 
a  little  longer  than  the  sash  in  the  first 
end  and  when  it  is  finished  it  is  an  easy 
task  to  turn  the  sash  right  side  out. 

Also  a  little  sack  of  salt  covered  with 
heavy  muslin  and  sewed  around  a  little 
wooden  handle  makes  an  ideal  griddle 
greaser  that  is  smokeless,  and  is  very 
easily  made,  and  such  a  relief  from  pan¬ 
cake  smoke.  l.  g. 


A  Vegetable  Brush 

I  use  a  small  fiber  brush  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  for  five  cents  to  clean  new  pota¬ 
toes.  Use  a  rotary  motion  and  it  works 
like  a  charm.  It  cleans  the  eyes  out  so 
nice,  too.  After  using  rinse  brush  in 
salt  water  and  put  up  to  dry.  The  salt 
water  stiffens  the  bristles  and  the  stiff 
bristles  are  needed  to  get  the  skin  off 
the  potato.  b.  k. 


My  Utility  Board 

About  the  handiest  thing  about  our 
house  is  what  I  call  my  utility  board.  It 
is  a  board  2x5  ft.  in  dimensions.  I  use 
it  when  papering  a  room.  I  also  use  it 
for  cutting  out  garments,  for  cleaning 
and  pressing,  for  knotting  comforts  and 
in  canning  time  it  is  used  as  an  extra 
table.  There  are  many  other  uses  to 
which  this  board  can  be  put  to.  When 
it  is  not  in  use  it  can  be  put  out  of  the 
way.  j.  w.  R. 


Bacon  Fat  in  Buns 

When  frying  rather  fat  bacon  I  pour 
the  fat  which  fries  from  it  into  a  'basin. 
Left  until  cold  this  will  make  delicious 
buns  if  just  half  a  teaspoon  of  allspice 
is  mixed  with  it.  This  completely  hides 
the  bacon  flavor.  I  use  dark  brown 
sugar  in  making  these  buns.  J.  w.  R. 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for  25c, 
coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUOIO.IO^  Fountain Ave.,  R.  Springfield,  0 
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“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it,  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  e.  c.  branson. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1.  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  riehl. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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CLEAN  OFF  A  BOG  SPAVIN 


-by  buying  a 
UNADILLA 
NOW! 


Spring  was  late.  Early  summer 
cold  and  rainy.  But  corn  is 
coming  along  fine  now.  Are 
you  prepared  to  take  care  of 
your  crop  and  get  the  full 
benefit  of  your  corn  ?  You  will 
be  if  you  get  your  silo  quickly 
—  and  a  Unadilla  can  be  de¬ 
livered  imm  diately. 

The  Unadilla  is  a  strong,  well- 
built,  time-saving,  money-saving 
and  silage-saving  silo.  It  isn’t 
possible  to  buy  a  better  silo  than 
a  Unadilla!  Act  now  !  Save  this 
season’s  crop.  Order  a  Unadilla.  It 
will  be  on  its  way  to  you  within  24 
hours  after  your  order  is  received 
Send  for  catalog,  prices  and  terms. 
Our  water  tubs,  storage  tanks 
and  vats  are  sturdily  built  and 
attractively  priced. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


□ 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


y?  c 


TOO 

BUSY  -  —  ^ 

—TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  f 

Has  field  work  caused  you  to  rely  too  much  on  pas-  Q 
turage  for  your  livestock?  Grass  alone  will  not  maintain,  to  say 
nothing  of  producing  gain.  After  once  run  down  in  flesh,  it  re¬ 
quires  extra  heavy  feeding  to  bring  your  animals  back  to  normal. 

Linseed  Meal  added  to  a  grain  ration  supplementing 
pasturage,  pays  as  high  as  100%  profit.  Rich  in  protein  and  highly 
digestible,  it  induces  heavy,  continuous  milk  flow  and  speeds  meat 
animals  on  to  early  market.  Let  others  tell  you  how  in  our  book¬ 
lets  “Dollars  and  Cents  Results"  and  “How  To  Make  Money  With 
Linseed  Meal.”  Write  our  Dept.  J-8  for  them. 

LINSEED  MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

1128  Union  Trust  Building 

FEED 


PAYS  AS  HIGH  AS  100%  PROFIT 


Electric 


FARM  WAGONS 

low  wheels— 
>r  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Other  wagon  parts. 
Wheels  to  fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear.  Catalog  il¬ 
lustrated  in  colors  Free. 
Wheel  Co.,  48  Be  Jl  .Quincy.Ut 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
er.  Worms.  Most  *or  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  C#« 
Toledo.  Ohio* 


If  Cows  Could  Talk 


THUk  mi  with 
a  DiLavai 


Mysterious  Shrink  in  Milk 

I  have  a  cow  which  holds  her  milk 
mornings.  She  gives  a  large  mess  at 
night  but  mornings  I  can  get  only  about 
a  quart.  u.  s.  r. 

New  York. 

As  the  cow  gives  a  large  mess  of  milk 
at  night  and  but  a  quart  or  so  in  the 
morning,  we  suspect  that  you  need  a  de¬ 
fective  rather  than  a  veterinarian.  By  that 
we  mean  that  some  animal  or  person  is 
probably  robbing  the  cow  of  milk.  It 
may  be  that  she  is  the  robber,  for  that 
often  happens,  but  it  is  less  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  stable,  than  when  the  cow  is 
outdoors,  as  the  self-sucking  act  is  more 
difficult  or  impossible  to  do  when  the 
animal  is  stanchioned. 

Possibly  she  is  sucked  by  a  calf  or 
pig.  Not  long  ago  when  we  were  passing 
a  farm  we  saw  a  big  shote  blissfully  sit¬ 
ting  on  its  rump  and  sucking  or  nurs¬ 
ing  a  cow.  Probably  the  owner  was  not 
aware  of  that  source  of  “shrink”  in  milk 
and  accused  the  cow  of  “holding  up” 
her  milk. 

In  another  instance,  where  cows  gave 
much  milk  in  the  morning  and  little  in 
the  evening,  investigation  showed  that 
some  of  them  were  being  robbed  of  part 
of  their  milk  by  campers  in  the  back  pas¬ 
ture  by  the  river. 

It  is  certain,  we  think,  that  a  cow  can¬ 
not  wilfully  “hold  up”  lier  milk.  The 
secretion  of  milk  is  an  involuntary  or 
automatic  act  and  is  stimulated  by  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  calf,  its  bunting  and  sucking, 
or  the  arrival  and,  then,  the  hand  milk¬ 
ing  of  the  milker  or  the  pulsations  of 
the  cups  of  the  milking  machine.  Sup¬ 
pression  of  milk  secretion  may,  however, 
result  as  a  reflex  effect  from  fright, 
anger,  shock,  chill,  pain,  change  of  milk¬ 
ers,  weaning  of  a  calf,  abuse,  rough  milk¬ 
ing  or  any  attack  of  illness. 

If  you  are  certain  that  the  cow’s  udder 
is  not  being  robbed  by  a  person,  pig, 
calf  or  other  animal — but  we  do  not  in¬ 
clude  skunk  or  snake  iu  the  category  of 
possible  thieves — it  may  be  that  there  is 
some  cause  of  annoyance  in  the  stable 
which  causes  partial  suppression  of  milk 
secretion.  If  the  cow  is  a  very  nervous 
animal  she  may  be  scared  by  rats  or 
mice,  but  those  vermin  are  much  more 
likely  to  frighten  a  horse  and  keep  him 
from  sleeping,  or  she  may  fret  when 
taken  off  pasture  and  tied  in  the  barn,  or 
elie  may  fear  rough  milking  by  some 
“horny  (handed  son  of  toil.”  We  can 
only  suggest  that  you  watch  for  any  re¬ 
moval  cause  of  suppression  or  shrink  in 
milk  flow.  To  that  end  it  might  be  well 
to  try  a  change  of  milkers.  A  woman 
plight,  for  instance,  be  able  to  get  more 
milk  than  a  man  milker.  At  least  have 
the  cow  milked  by  the  same  person  night 
and  morning  and  try  to  prevent  all 
causes  of  alarm  or  shock.  A.  s.  A. 
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and  up 

for 

De  Laval 
MilKer 
Outfits 


SeeYout 

De  Laval 


Agent 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


They  would  Say 

IT  IS  a  fact  proved  by  thousands  of  De  Laval 
Milkers  in  use  on  more  than  half  a  million 
cows,  that  the  cows  like  it  better  than  any 
other  method  of  milking. 

In  a  recent  questionnaire  received  from  1160 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  47  states,  this  question 
was  asked:  “How  does  it  agree  with  your  cows?  ” 

98.52%  answered  this  question  favorably. 
358  said  “Fine.” 

204  “  “All  right.” 

143  “  44  Good.” 

132  44  “Better  than  hand  milking.4* 

All  the  rest  —  except  13  out  o£  1X60  — 
gave  favorable  answers. 

The  De  Laval  pleases  the  cows  because  it  milks 
them  with  the  same  uniform,  gentle  and  soothing 
but  stimulating  action  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year,  without  variation.  Cows  almost  invariably 
produce  more  milk  when  milked  the  De  Laval  Way 
than  with  any  other  method,  and  owners  say 
they  have  less  udder  and  teat  trouble  with  a 
De  Laval.  And  of  course  the  De  Laval  saves 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  is  easy  to  keep  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition. 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago 

600  Jackson.  Blvd. 


San  Francisco 
61  Beale  Street 


A  Breed  of  Tailless  Sheep 

On  page  1062  we  showed  a  picture  of  a 
“rabbit-tailed”  lamb  produced  in  Indiana. 
At  the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station 
efforts  are  'being  made  to  breed  a  new 
strain  of  tailless  sheep.  They  started 
with  a  fat-rumped  sheep  in  an  effort  to 
breed  out  this  fat  rump  and  also  the  hair 
which  is  found  in  the  fleece  of  that  breed. 
As  a  result  of  this  breeding  18  out  of  21 
lambs  have  good  fleeces  and  only  a  few 
have  any  evidence  of  a  fat  rump.  Prof. 
J.  W.  Wilson,  director  of  tlie  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  gives  this  brief  statement 
of  liis  work  : 

For  several  years  I  have  had  this  ex¬ 
periment  in  mind,  that  is  of  eliminating 
the  tails  of  sheep.  In  the  flock  in  this 
experiment  I  have  a  few  head  that  have 
no  tails,  I  have  some  that  have  tails 
an  inch  long,  some  two  inches,  etc. 

The  owner  of  this  bunny-tailed  lamb 
has  offered  to  let  me  use  him  here  pro¬ 
viding  I  give  him  half  of  the  ewe  lambs. 
This  would  completely  destroy  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  lie  would  have  nothing  to 
breed  these  ewe  lambs  to.  I  used  11  dif¬ 
ferent  short-tailed  rams  last  year  and 
received  good  results.  I  have  offered 
Mr.  Miller  to  borrow  this  ram  of  his  for 
two  months,  as  I  believe  a  valuable  strain 
could  be  developed  by  using  a  Horn  Dor¬ 
set  on  the  strain  we  now  have  here. 

I  have  not  developed  a  breed  of  sheep 
that  will  breed  the  tails  off  the  ordinary 
grade  long-tailed  ewe  as  some  of  the  news¬ 
paper  people  have  reported. 


or  thoroughpin  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  It  is  penetrating  but 
does  not  blister  nor  remove  the 
hair.  You  can  work  the  horse  at 
the  same  time.$2.5  Oat  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions.  Write 
for  valuable  horse  book  4-S  free. 
A  user  writes:  “Had  one  horse  with 
bog  spavin  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bot¬ 
tle  Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse 
pnow  going  sound  and  well.” 
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^YOUNCb  Inc.  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass! 


STOVER. 
GOOD 
ENGINES 

1 1/2  to  30  H.P. 

Don’t  waste  human  labor. 
Substitute  power. There  ’9 
a  Stover  Good  Engine  to 
fill  any  need.  Best  con¬ 
struction,  materials,  workmanship.  Simple.  Economical. 

Gasoline,  Kerosene.  Distillate,  Crude  Oil 

FREE  Booklet!  booklet!3  A<?SdFflEEr|  ™  100 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Established  1862  Jobbers  Everywhere 

L  148  Lake  St.  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


\  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
$Elj\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

FENc’ 

'N(J  I  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 


Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD'S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  ,{Es\v  EEPEI! im 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  SS2.95.  Over  halt' profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN.  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

T  W  X  Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man's  price. 

M  #  §—§  Only  $25, with  bundletyingattachment. 

1  Vi  V/i  X  EUEEcatalogshowingpicturesof  Har- 

voster.  Process  Co.,  Sallna,  Kane. 
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guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Ventilating  Stable 

I  have  a  horse  and  cow  stable  com¬ 
bined  in  which  I  keep  one  horse  and 
from  one  to  three  cows,  and  I  cannot 
keep  it  dry  in  Winter.  The  stable 
is  a  one-roof  type  lean-to  built  on  the 
north  side  of  main  barn,  d  have  cement 
floor  and  gutter  for  cows.  The  stable 
is  all  ceiled,  two  windows  on  north  side, 
west  side  is  covered  with  roofing  paper, 
on  outside  and  east  side  has  covered 
barnyard.  But  my  stable  becomes  so 
wet  that  water  runs  down  the  walls.  Can 
you  suggest  how  I  can  ventilate  it  so  as 
to  keep  it  dry.  h.  w.  b. 

Your  stable  lacks  ventilation.  The 
water  on  the  walls  is -  the  moisture  given 
off  by  the  animals’  breath  which,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  cold  outside  wall  is 
condensed  and  appears  as  water.  The 
remedy  is  ventilation  with  possible 
warmer  side  walls  as  well. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  leave  your 
windows  on  the  north  side  up  an  inch 
or  two  at  the  bottom  and  place  a  board 
across  the  opening  so  that  the  incoming 
alir  is  deflected  -upward.  Also  leave  the 
door  in  the  silo  chute  open  a  little  so 
that  the  warm  stable  air  can  rise  through 
it  and  escape  at  the  window  at  the  top 
of  the  silo. 

This  is  a  makeshift  method  only.  A 
permanent  ventilating  system  should  con¬ 
sist  of  a  warm  and  tight  flue  extending 
from  a  .point  12  to  18  inches  above  the 
floor  to  a  point  2  feet  above  the  ridge 
of  the  main  barn.  This  should  be  placed 
behind  the  cows  but  if  inconvenient  to 
place  it  at  this  point  it  could  be  placed 
in  the  feed  alley  next  to  the  main  barn 
wall.  It  should  have  an  opening  about 
1  foot  square  and  at  the  ceiling  line 
shoiftd  be  fitted  with  a  door  in  the  side 
that  c-ould  be  opened  to  hasten  ventila¬ 
tion  in  warm  weather.  This  is  to  carry 
the  foul  air  cut. 

To  let  the  fresh  air  in  openings  should 
be  cut  through  the  outside  walls  of  the 
stable  on  .the  north  and  west  sides  about 
4  by  8  inches.  These  can  be  arranged, 
one  in  the  center  of  the  end  and  the  other 
3  spaced  along  the  north  wall  between  the 
windows.  Boxes  or  wood  pipes  should 
be  arranged  from  these  openings  on  the 
outside  of  the  building  to  within  about 
3  feet  of  the  ground  to  prevent  drafts 
from  blowing  directly  through  the  open¬ 
ings  into  the  barn  and  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  warm  air  through  them.  If 
the  foul  air  flue  is  put  against  the  rear 
wall  behind  the  cows,  'boxes  should  -be 
arranged  across  the  ceiling  from  these 
openings,  so  that  the  fresh  air  is  dis¬ 
charged  in  front  of  the  cows.  If  this 
is  done  the  boxes  ’should  he  protected  by 
building  paper  and  double-boarded,  other¬ 
wise  moisture  will  condense  on  them  as 
they  are  kept  so  cold  by  the  outside  air 
circulating  in  them.  B.  H.  8. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 


Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  July  31,  1926: 

Market,  extremely  dull  throughout 
week ;  bidding  sharply  lower  on  _beef 
steers ;  compared  with  week  ago,  25  to 
50c  lower ;  practically  no  outlet  for 
heavies ;  top,  $9.25  ;  bulk  of  sales,  $S.25 
to  $9.  Bulls,  weak  to  25e  lower.  She 
stock  and  canners,  steady  to  weak.  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  slow,  mostly  stale  offer¬ 
ings  ;  country  demand  very  narrow ; 
weak,  25  to  50c  lower ;  bulk  of  sales, 
$5.50  to  $6.25.  Calves,  steady ;  top  veal- 
ers,  $14.50. 

Hogs,  slow  ;  50  to  75c  -lower  than  week 
ago  ;  top,  $15. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  July  31, 
1926:  Cattle,  120  cars;  46  from  Virginia, 
39  St.  Paul,  15  St.  Louis,  6  Chicago,  4 
Kansas  City,  3  New  Jersey,  2  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1  Tennessee,  1  Texas,  1  Indiana, 
1  North  Carolina,  1  Michigan;  contain¬ 
ing  3,509  head ;  707  head  trucked  m ; 
total  cattle,  4,216  head,  274  calves,  272 
hogs.  Compared  with  previous  week : 
Cattle,  108  ears,  containing  3,391  head ; 
814  head  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle,  4,20o 
head,  396  calves,  142  hogs,  130  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 


Steers. — -Good  to  choice.  $8.50  to  $9.2o ; 
fair  to  good,  $8  to  $8.50;  medium  to 
fair.  $7.50  to  $8;  common  to  medium, 
$6.75  to  $7.50. 

Bulls— Good  to  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
fair  to  good,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  medium  to 
fair,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  common  to  medium, 
$5  to  $5.75. 

Heifers. — Choice  to  prime,  $8.25  to  $9 ; 
good  to  choice,  $7.50  to  $S.2  5;  medium 
to  good,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  common  to  me¬ 
dium,  $5  to  $6.50. 

Cows. — Good  to  choice,  $6  to  $  i  .-o ; 
medium  to  good,  $4.50  to  $6 ;  common  to 
medium,  $4  to  $4.50;  canners  and  cut¬ 
ters,  $3.25  to  $4.  ^  ,  . 

Stockers  and  Feeders. — Good  to  choice, 
$7.25  to  $8;  fair  to  good,  $6.25  to  $7.25; 
medium  to  fair,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  common 
to  medium,  $5  to  $5.75. 

Calves.  —  Good  to  choice,  $13.50  to 
$14*50 ;  medium,  $10  to  $13.50;  common, 
$5  to  $10. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  200  to  2n0  lbs., 
$13  to  $14^25 ;  mediumweights,  150  to 


200  lbs..  $14.25  to  $15  ;  lightweights,  100 
to  350  lbs.,  $14.50  to  $15  ;  rough  stock, 
$10.25  to  $13. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farm'ers. — Old  and  new 
milling  wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  corn,  87c;  hay, 
baled,  Timothy,  ton,  $15  to  $16  ;  straw, 
$9  to  $10. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  ware¬ 
house). — Bran,  ton,  $35.50  to  $36.50; 
shorts,  $37  to  $38 ;  hominy,  $38  to  $39 ; 
middlings,  $42  to  $43 ;  linseed,  $58  to 
$59 ;  gluten,  $45  /to  $46 ;  ground  oats,  $40 
to  $41 ;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $45  to 
$46 ;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $34  to  $35  ; 
18  per  cent,  $38  to  $39 ;  20  per  cent, 
$42  to  $43 ;  24  per  cent,  $45  to  $46 ; 
25  per  cent,  $48  to  $49 ;  horse  feed,  85 
per  cent,  $44  to  $45. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Aug.  2,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Oalifon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth.  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


No.  2  white  oats  .  .  . 
No.  3  white  oats 
No.  2  yellow  corn  .  . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

Soft  W.  bran  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Flour  middlings 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  -meal 
32%  linseed  meal  . . 


Per  Bu. 
.$0.54% 
.  .53% 

.  .99% 

•  -97% 

Per  Ton 


$31.65 

31.90 

33.40 

41.40 

36.40 
41.15 

35.90 

38.90 


42.90 


53.40 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  10. — Summer  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural*  Society,  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  Westville,  CM.  J. 

Aug.  13.— Eastern  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  home  of  E.  W. 
Mitchell,  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  18. — Summer  meeting,  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  Sodus  Fruit 
Farms,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  20. — Fruit  Growers’  Rally,  Hay- 
denville,  Mass. 

Aug  25.  —  Second  annual  field  day, 
Ivillingly  Farm,  Barre,  Mass. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  4.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-18. — Big  Garden  State  Fair 
and  Poultry  Show,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

■Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Aug.  IS. — Jerseys;  Pomfret,  Vt. ;  an¬ 
nual  consignment  sale. 

Sept.  20.  —  -Guernseys ;  Atamannisit 
Farms,  Trenton,  -N.  J. 

Sept.  30. — Guernsey  grades,  Louis  Mer- 
ryman,  Timonlum,  Md. 

Oct.  5-6. — Holsteins,  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
consignment  sale. 

Nov.  10-11. — Holstein,  Ilornell,  N.  Y. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  1114) 
us  10  times  what  the  service  is  worth. 
And  we  put  these  spendthrifts  into  posi¬ 
tion  where  we  cannot  touch  them.  They 
do  -as  they  please  and  laugh  at  the  im¬ 
potence  which  we  have  presented  our¬ 
selves  with  !  Take  it  in  New  York  State 
this  yeai — our  country  people  have  in 
this  issue  over  the  Joiner  school  bill  the 
best  opportunity  they  have  had  in  50 
years  to  show  their  independence  in  a 
striking  way.  If  they  will  absolutely  re¬ 
fuse  to  vote  for  any  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  who  will  not  pledge  himself 
to  vote  for  home  rule  in  the  home  district 
they  will  accomplish  more  to  bring  power 
back  to  the  people  than  they  can  in  any 
other  way. 

But  the  situation  is  hopeful  yet.  Here 
is  a  big  pan  of  those  baked  sweet  apples, 
and  we  have  plenty  of  milk.  Step  up 
and  try  one  !  H.  w.  c. 


GOATS 


Purebred  Tnirironknrir  RllPlf  YounS-  Flrst  tabes 

Registered  lOggBilDUrg  DUlll\  him.  Also  milking  does 
and  doe  kids.  FAIRMOUNT  APIARY,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


r._  C»lo  Extra  line  herd  BUCK,  naturally  hornless. 
rOl  dale  Also  2  Toggenberg  milking  does.  Price 
reasonable.  C.  A.  CARLIN,  Ale Allsterv llle,  Pennu. 


For  Hog, 
Poultry 
and  Cattle 
Feeding 

STRUVEN’8  FISH 
MEAL  is  made 
from  the  Whole  Men- 
Or  haden  Fish,  caught  for  this 
express  purpose,  and  cooked, 
pressed,  dried  and  ground 
promptly,  after  coming  out  of  the 
water.  Only  the  freshest  fish  are 
used  and  the  heat  of  the  cooking  and 
drying  destroys  all  micro-organisms 
which  might  prove  harmful,  while 
S  the  grinding  does  away  with  dangerous 

*  bones.  The  result  is  a  fresh,  sweet  Meal, 
which  can  be  fed  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  its  engendering  disease  in  poultry,  swine 
or  cattle. 

Send  10c  for  our  new  booklet  on  “ Care  and 
Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle.” 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO.,  114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


•  • 

GUERNSEYS 

| 

SALE 


60  REG.  GUERNSEYS 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 
SEPTEMBER  6th,  1926 

Sixth  annual  sale  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Guernsey  Club.  Choice 
cows,  bred  heifers  and  heifer 
calves,  good  individuals,  popu¬ 
lar  blood  lines  and  from  accred¬ 
ited  herds. 

For  a  catalogue,  write 

RAY  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTION  BULLS  -RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead’s  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silver-wood's  Diana  : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  oiler  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  FARMI,  77  S.  I7d  If.,  run.,  r« 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  will  have  several  carloads  of  Fall  springers  about  the 
first  week  in  September.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


sale  Registered  Guernsey  Bull  CalfS^“°R?i8ra 

lbs.  milk,  596  lbs.  fat.  Class  D.  Sire’s  dam  A.  R.  11160  lbs. 
milk,  617  lbs.  fat,  Class  E.  First  check  for  $50  takes  him. 

CLIFFORD  M.  BUCK,  Skyvue  Farm,  Saif  Point,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO..  Mortonville,  Pa. 

T nk np.iilln  Grade  Holstein  and  Guernsey 

I  UDerCUlin  tested  Cows  and  Heifers  thatshow 
quality  ami  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


F  or 


sale  Registered  Jersey  Bull  SKK. 

E.  VAN  BUIiEN  -  YVERTSBORO,  N.  Y. 

piiiiic a  Dine  wanted— adolph  hlind, 

UUII1CM  rlUD  101  East  10th  Strest,  Whitestone,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


700  BREEDING  EWES 

500  good  young  delaine  ewes,  also  200  black  faces  for 
sale  in  carlots.  ALMOND  11.  CHAPMAN  A  SON, 
South  Hockwood,  Mich.  Telegraph  address,  Hock- 
wood,  Mich.,  22  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  right  on 
car  line  and  bus  lines. 

r.,  Col«  Three  nice  registered  yearling  Shropshire 
rOl  dale  HAMS,  Wardwell  strain.  A  bargain.  For 
information  write  STATE  INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED 
AGRICULTURE,  FARMINGDALE,  NEW  YORK. 


DOGS 


Collie  Pups 


Merles  and  Tricolor.  Their 
pedigrees  contain  nine 
champions  in  four  generations.  Sire,  Sunnybank  Gray 
Dawn,  hero  of  Mr.Terhune’s  latest  collie  stories, ^and  out 
of  agranddaughter  of  Ch.  Seedley  Sherlock.  For  further 
particulars  address,  ALICE  L.  HQSMER  Gildersleeve,  Conn. 


SWINE 


4 

PIGS-PIGS-PIGS 

Size— Quality — Breeding 

Selected  Chester  White  and  large  Yorkshire  Crossed. 
Berkshire  and  Chester-  Crossed  Barrows.  Boars  or  sows- 
6  weeks  old,  $6.35  each;  -8  weeks  old,  $6.75  each. 
All  pigs  from  big  type,  fast  growing  stock.  They  will 
make  the  best  of  hogs.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

'William  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

/-PUREBRED  PIGS., 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID-SUMMEK  SALE— Express  paid  to  your  I 
station.  Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs,  ■ 
6  weeks  old,  S8.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  C  to  8  weeks  old.  *7.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  Ail  pigs 
C.  O.  E>.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Piga,  Cheater  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  ?5  each,  8  to  9  weeks  old  $5  50 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
6  weeks  old,  $6  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly.  Maine 
and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay,  account 
of  permit.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  ship 
from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


Poland  China  Breeding  Stock 

_ _  nig  76  to  ICO  lbs.  e 


75  boars  and 
gilts  weigh- 

.  t  .  ■■■»  each, at  *35 

to$SOeach.  Choice  trio,  $75.  Registered,  treated  for 
cholera  and  crated  for  shipment  free.  Choice  breed¬ 
ing  stock  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Delaware 

"DUROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
*  *  U  ^  ^  ing.  Ail  ages  for  sale. 

E.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrlfield,  N.  V. 

R||DflP<J  Spring  Pigs,  $35.00  each. 

UUI1UUU  Elmwood  Farms,  P.  O.  Box  1  5,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 


Wanted-Purebred  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  ow  wESto 

WORKMEN’S  CIRCLE  SANATORIUM,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 

I  SriTP  Rprtchiroe  a*-  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 

LOI  go  UCI  aollll  sows,  all  ages.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.f. 


Reg.  0. 1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  ^G"LP  Trys 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels 


From  Champion  bred,  farm 
raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Box  66R  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Hrove  City,  !•». 


B 


eautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind.  Males 
Spay  females,  $10  each.  II.  IIUKII,  Thorndike,  Jlaine 


For  Sale — Registered  Male  Airedale  Dog 

two  years  old,  *40.  Female,  two  years,  8151 
Male  puppies,  5  months,  *10.  Females,  *5 

ROBERT  GORDON,  R.  D.  1,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

AIREDALE  PUPS  3 

woodchuck  hunters.  Males,  $8;  females.  *5.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MERIC  PHILLIPS,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

«le  Airedale  Male  Puppies 

A.  CARLSON,  9-4  Essex  Ate.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

WHITE 

Fine  pair  mated  puppies;  First  #35.00  takes  pair. 

PEACOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Winnebago.  111. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  ££? ^ii°b!.-e“oem  *fi 

hunters.  O.  II.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

MERICAN  (PIT)  BULL  TERRIER  PRI’c 
U.  K.  C.  Registered.  Males  $15,  Females  $7.50  3 

MAPLE  BROOK  FARM  DELEVAN,  N.Y. 

WANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds.  Cash 
Raid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

I  alto  Slinre  Kennelc  JUmrod,  N.  Y.,  offers  Coon 
Lane  01101c  IycIHIcIS  hounds,  Rabbit  hounds  and 
young  stock,  ail  ages,  all  prices,  on  approval. 

Ye  Old  Time  New  Foundland  Puppies 

Landseer  type;  an  admirable  companion  and  thorough 
watch  dog  for  child,  mother  and  farm;  a  terror  after 
dark.  Fond  of  water.  F.  C.  MARTIN,  37  Ontario  Si.,  Alfciny,  N.  r. 

BLACK  ppmqlp  Pnihfllinri  *  mos.,  extra  long  ears, 
and  TAN  I  C  Ilia  1C  III  A II UU  III]  none  better,  *10.  Spotted 
female  fox  hound  3  mos.,  *8.  O.  II.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Newfoundland  puppies,  *so.  Police  Dog  Puppies. 
Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers.  CLARK  FARM.  Boonton.  N.  J. 

We  want  homes,  who  wants  us.  DAI  ipr  nnr'  PUPS 
Six  exceptionally  farm  raised  lULHX  UUu  rUlij 
three  months  old,  for  sale.  CHAMPION  STRAINS. 

SCOTT  H.  HAMMOND,  Brandon,  Vermont 

Pnlipp  flno-  Pnnninc  Ch.  bred  5  9  months  old.  Black 
rullliC  UOg  rUppicS  and  tan.  also  giey,  at  farmers’ 
prices  to  sell  quick.  E.  F.  FLYNN 
Sea  V  iew  Farms  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— Handsome  Female 
Shepherd  POLICE  DOG, Wolf  Gray,  two  years  old, 
registered.  A.F.  HALL,  7  Lester  St.,  Ansonlu,  Conn. 

Paihirroarl  POLICE  PUPS,  6  weeks,  weaned.  Males,  $25. 
reuigieeu  Females,  $15.  FORBES,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

MAIC  DAIUTCD  White  and  Liver,  2 yrs.  First$80. 
IYIHLC  rUlU  I  Lit  CLIFFORD  SOPER,  Elizabethtown,  N. T. 


ON  AUGUST  31st  there  will  be  held  at  STRATHLEVEN  FARM 

Elbridge,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (the  farm  of  VV.  R.  Dunlop) 

A  Consignment  Sale  of  Registered  Guernsey  Cattle 

These  will  be  mainly  cows,  recently  fresh  or  close  to  calving,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  will  he  sold  several  calves,  born  after  August  1st,  which  will  therefore  be  eligible 
to  be  shown  as  senior  heifer  calves  at  the  Fairs  next  Fall  in  Junior  Project  Work. 
These  animals  are  from  either  accredited  herds  or  herds  on  the  accredited  plan  that 
passed  the  last  test  clean.  They  are  sold  subject  to  a  60-day  retest,  if  desired.  They 
are  a  splendid  lot.  Strathieven  Farm  is  15  miles  west  of  Syracuse  and  10  miles  east  of 
Auburn,  on  the  main  State  road  from  Syracuse  to  Buffalo.  Several  Auburn-Syracuse 
busses  pass  the  farm  daily. 

The  sale  is  held  the  second  day  of  the  Stdte  Fair  and  on  the  following  evening  there 
will  he  a  Guernsey  assemblage  in  Syracuse.  The  Guernseys  at  the  State  Fair  are 
judged  the  following  day.  The  farm  is  10  miles  from  the  fair  grounds.  Col.  Walter 
F.  Andrews  will  sell  the  cattle  and  catalogues  may  be  had  from 

STRATHLEVEN  FARM,  Elbridge,  New  York 
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FAMOUS 


PULVERIZER 


Disc  Harrows 


Hay  Presses 


Make  Fall  Seed  Grow 

Your  fall  seeding  will  get  an  early  start 
and  a  sure  growth  if  you  fit  the  soil  with  this 
Pulverizer. 

It  crushes  every  lump  to  bits,  firms  out  the 
air  spaces  under  the  furrow  slice  and  stirs  the 
surface  to  form  a  loose  mulch,  thus  retaining 
the  moisture. 

It  gives  your  fall  seeding  a  firm  bed  of  mel¬ 
low  soil  to  start  and  grow  in. 

Ask  dealer  for  Special  Gold  Bond  Offer  on 
OHIO  Pulverizers. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co. 

Bellevue,  Ohio 


Manure  Spreaders 
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Makes 

Corn-Cutting 
a  Quick 
Easy  Job 


The  John  Deere  Com  Binder  is  filling  the  need 
for  a  speedier,  less  laborsome  method  of  harvesting 
corn  on  thousands  of  farms. 

It  is  doing  this  job  several  times  faster  than  can 
be  done  by  hand— besides,  it  is  doing  away  with  a 
tedious,  time-taking,  muscle-tiring  job. 

Five  to  Seven  Acres  a  Day 


Five  to  seven  acres  of  corn  cut 
and  bound  ready  for  the  silo  or  for 
the  shock  is  an  ordinary  day’s 
work  with  this  machine — and  the 
labor  is  practically  no  more  than 
driving  the  horses. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the 
John  Deere  is  largely  the  result  of 
two  mighty  important  features: 
The  power  carrier  that  dumps 
the  bundles  free  of  the  horses’ 
path  by  merely  a  touch  of  a  foot 


lever;  the  Quick-Turn  Tongue 
Truck  that  relieves  the  horses  of 
neck  weight,  prevents  sluing  on 
wet  fields  and  on  side  hills,  and 
keeps  the  binder  always  running 
true. 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  will 
gladly  show  you  many  other 
points  which  have  made  this 
binder  a  highly  satisfactory  ma¬ 
chine  for  every  corn-grower  to 
own. 


Let  us  send  you  free  booklet  that  tells  all  about  it. 
Write  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  Booklet  CB-5  37. 


[THE  TRaTjENIARKO^QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY_GOpD_IMPLEMENTS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


EW-YORKER 

Countrywide  Situation 

TROUBLES  OF  WESTERN  FARMERS  ;  NEED 
VARIED  CROPS  AND  BETTER  LOCAL  MAR¬ 
KETS  ;  TRICE  DECLINES  FEATURE  LATE 
SUMMER  MARKETS. 

Complaint  from  the  farming  interests 
has  been  coming  chiefly  from  the  West 
and  Northwest.  The  reason  is  that  these 
regions  are  chiefly  grain  producers  and 
grains  have  suffered  jvorse  in  the  market 
than  other  lines.  Whatever  farming 
prosperity  has  been  reported  the  last 
year  or  so  has  been  chiefly  in  cotton,  po¬ 
tatoes,  fruit,  truck  crops,  dairy  products 
and  hogs  and  lambs.  Apparently  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  New  England  and  Eastern 
States  as  a  class  made  a  little  money  the 
past  year.  Cotton  planters,  while  not 
satisfied,  did  quite  well  because  the  crop 
was  large  even  though  prices  were  not 
high.  But  the  Middlewestern  and  North¬ 
western  States  not  only  had  low  prices 
but  some  of  them  had  smaller  crops  than 
the  year  before. 

LOW  BUYING  POWER 

The  chief  cause  of  complaint  is  in  the 
ow  buying  power  of  the  grain  farmers. 
Thus  while  grain  was  worth  only  about 
one-third  more  than  ‘before  the  war,  and 
some  kinds  of  grain  were  selling  prac¬ 
tically  at  pre-war  prices,  the  price  of 
goods  required  by  the  farmer  increased 
by  two-thirds,  including  the  price  of  la¬ 
bor  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  dou¬ 
bled  in  most  sections.  This  left  the 
grain  farmer  in  the  position  of  selling 
his  crop  close  to  the  old-time  price,  while 
cost  of  production  was  somewhere  near 
twice  as  great  as  before.  The  position  of 
general  farmers  was  not  nearly  as  bad 
as  this.  Their  products  taken  together 
would  exchange  for  fully  four-fifths  as 
many  goods  as  in  pre-war  times.  Fruit, 
potatoes,  wool,  dairy  products,  and  poul¬ 
try  were  in  especially  favorable  position, 
with  a  wide  difference  between  cost  of 
production  and  average  price.  This  sit¬ 
uation  rather  favored  the  all  around 
farmer  or  the  farmer  specializing  in  the 
most  fortunate  products ;  the  majority 
of  these  being  in  the  East.  The  South 
was  quite  well  off  because  of  a  large  cot¬ 
ton  crop  and  a  good  output  of  early 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  West  would 
not  have  been  so  badly  off  with  more 
diversified  crops,  but  in  some  States  the 
whole  prosperity  of  the  region  hinged 
largely  on  the  returns  of  the  grain  pro 
dneers.  Live  stock  was  in  better  position, 
but  there  was  not  enough  of  it  to  use  up 
all  the  cheap  grain. 

MARKET  FAR  AWAY 

Another  difficulty  of  western  farmers 
was  their  distance  from  market  and  lack 
of  local  demand.  About  half  the  popula 
tion  of  the  country  lives  in  the  cities, 
but  in  North  Dakota  only  13  per  cent 
are  city  people ;  South  Dakota,  1G  per 
cent,  and  Idaho,  28  per  cent.  Plainly, 
most  of  the  farm  production  has  to  be 
sent  to  distant  markets,  even  to  Europe, 
thus  adding  heavy  marketing  expenses 
to  the  farmers’  burden.  The  East  on 
the  other  hand  has  even  benefited  by 
some  of  the  western  difficulties.  Many 
eastern  farmers  buy  grain  rather  than 
sell  it  and  they  have  been  able  to  provide 
stock,  dairy  and  poultry  feeds  at  low 
prices  compared  with  the  market  price 
of  the  finished  product.  Since  most  East¬ 
ern  farmers  have  a  variety  of  products, 
some  of  which  have  done  fairly  well,  they 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  realize  the 
troubles  of  the  western  producers,  espe¬ 
cially  the  condensed  difficulties  of  the 
Coni  Belt  farmer  the  past  season.  An¬ 
other  year  the  situation  might  be  changed 
right  about,  if  the  price  of  corn  should 
go  up,  thus  increasing  the  income  of  the 
corn  producer  but  adding  to  the  expenses 
of  the  dairy,  stock,  and  poultry  interests. 

POTATOES  AND  FRUIT  LOWER 
July  was  a  rather  severe  month  for 
many  eastern  producers.  Practically  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  sold  much 
lower  than  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Potatoes  dropped  to  about  half 
the  price  received  a  year  ago.  Water¬ 
melons  were  bringing  no  more  than  cost 
of  freight  in  New  York  City.  There  was 
a  glut  of  garden  truck  in  general  owing 
to  shipments  from  many  sections,  some 
of  which  ought  to  have  shipped  earlier 
in  tlie  season  but  were  delayed  by  cool 
weather. 

EGGS  AND  BUTTER  UNSETTLED 

Eggs,  an  important  crop  of  the  east¬ 
ern  farmer  have  failed  to  make  the  usual 
late  Summer  rise  owing  to  the  heavy  sup¬ 
ply.  Dealers  had  to  store  a  great  many 
eggs,  and  this  reserve  stock  will  tend  to 
keep  down  the  markets  next  Fall  and 
Winter.  The  poultry  situation  is  'better 
than  that  of  eggs,  although  poultry  shows 
the  usual  Summer  tendency  to  go  down 
gradually  month  by  month.  With  poultry 
selling  twice  as  high  as  pre-war  prices, 
at  present  cost  of  feed  it  ought  to  pay 
fairly  well.  It  is  reported  some  farmers 
are  getting  out  a  crop  of  late  chickens, 
thus  using  many  of  the  surplus  eggs  and 
putting  themselves  in  position  to  sell  poul¬ 
try  all  Winter.  There  is  no  reason  why 
prices  of  poultry  should  not  stay  fairly 
high  as  long  as  lamb  and  veal  continue 
to  bring  a  good  price,  and  there  is  little 
prospect  that  these  will  go  down  for  six 
months  or  a  year,  because  it  takes  that 
time  to  increase  the  supply  greatly. 

Butter  tends  to  sell  a  little  lower  as 
the  pastures  grow  poorer  and  the  output 
decreases.  Receipts  are  still  larger  than 
a  year  ago  and  considerable  butter  has 
been  going  into  storage,  thus  causing 
some  worry  about  the  situation  later  in 
the  season,  but  on  the  whole  the  butter 
outlook  is  about  average.  g.  b.  f. 
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increase  your  crops 

Sour  soil  means  small  returns.  Sow  lime  and 
make  your  land  increase  your  crops — liming 
pays  big  dividends. 

The  Peoria  Wagon  Fertilizer  sows  damp  or  dry 
lime.  Uniform  18  ft.  spread.  Force  feed.  No 
windage  waste — no  clogging.  Does  double  the 
work  of  wheel  seeder— costs  much  less.  At¬ 
taches  to  wagon  without  removing ,  end  gate— 
strengthens  wagon  box.  No  high  lifting.  No 
cleaning  or  repair  of  cleats  to  attach.  Halt  the 
gears  and  sprockets.  Capacity  100  to  10,000 
pounds.  Fully  guaranteed.  Low  in  price. 

New  Attachment 
-makes  two  machines  in  one 

At  just  a  few  dollars  extra  cost  the  Peoria  is 
equipped  with  NEW  small  grain  sowing  fea¬ 
ture.  Casts  oats  30  ft.;  wheat,  rye,  barley  and 
rice  50ft. — in  any  desired  quantity.  The  I  eoria 
with  NEW  ATTACIIMENTdoesyour  fertiliz¬ 
ing  and  sowing — two  machines  in  one.  Writefor 
this  and  our  other  new  farm  tools. 

.  DRILL  &  SEEDER  CO 
,  Perry  Ave.,  Peoria,  Ill 
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Save  1 / 3  anti  Get 
Better  Paints 


o 


RDER  “Old  Ironsides”  guaranteed  Paint 
right  from  the  factory.  It’s  made  from 
pure  materials,  strictly  fresh  and  backed  by 
an  old  reliable  concern  with  a  reputation 
for  making  durable  paints. 

There’s  an  “Old  Ironsides”  Paint  or 
Varnish  for  every  surface.  Freight  paid 
on  10  gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within 
300  miles. 

Write  for  Prices,  Color  Cards  and  Folders 

Amalgamated  Paint  Company 

372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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outfit  is  a 
gold  mine 

YOU 
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Each,  week 

Big  Money 

Be  your  own  boss!  Sell 
Harrison  Clothes.  No 
experience  necessary. 
Simply  show  this  sell- 
in  g  case  to  men. 
They’ll  appreciate  our 
long-wearing  woolens 
and  smart  New  York 
styles  at  $24.75.  VVe 
help  you  sell.  You  get 
profit  in  cash  when  you 
make  sales.  We  ship 
direct,  collect  direct. 
Prompt  deliveries,  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed, 
big  repeat  business 
Write  today  for  agency. 
S.  Harrison  Brothers, 
Dept.  825. 133  W.  21st 
St.,  New  York  City. 


World's  greatest  Utility  Light 

300  CANDLE  POWER— with 
new  built-in  Utility  Pump.  Handi¬ 
est,  most  practical  light  invented. 

Storm-proof  .rain-proof, bug-proof. Ideal 
for  farmers,  campers,  tourists,  sports¬ 
men.  Bright,  white  light  —  20  times 
brighter  than  wick  lanterns  on  half  the 
cost.  Burns  96  per  cent  air — 4  per  cent 

- tfuel,  gasoline  or  kero- 

sene.  Lights  with 
match.  Clean,  odor¬ 
less, safe.Guaranteed. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Try  80  days  at  our  risk.  Send  for 
special  money-saving  offer  and  catalog 
giving  all  details  FREE.  Write  now. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
668  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio 


AGENTS! 

Makebig  money. 
No  experience  or 
capital  required. 
Outfit  offer  to 
workers.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Territory. 
Write  quick  ! 


GILCO  CUBS" WOOF 

Agents  wanted  to  sell  “WOOF” 

—the  deodorizer  and  easier  cleaner  of  W 
windows,  woodwork,  metal,  etc.  Just 
send  a  postal  with  name  and  address.  We  will  tell  you 
our  proposition— no  obligation.  Gilman  Products  have 
been  used  throughout  tlie  country  for  80  years. 

The  Francis  D.  Gilman  Co.,  296  Brook  St.,  Dept.  14,  Pawtucket,  R.  L 
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Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  o£  Markets) 

Philadelphia  is  being  supplied  largely 
by  produce  grown  in  nearby  States  and 
most  of  it  is  being  trucked  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  A  few  commodities  such  as  canta¬ 
loupes,  peaches,  onions,  peas,  lettuce  and 
sweet  potatoes  are  arriving  in  carlots 
from  more  distant  States.  California 
and  North  Carolina  cantaloupes  met 
rather  a  dull  market.  California  salmon 
tints,  standard  45s,  selling  $2  to  $2.25  a 
crate  and  North  Carolina’s  $1  a  crate. 
Georgia  peaches  met  a  much  better  de¬ 
mand  than  the  offerings  from  nearby 
due  to  the  superior  quality.  Only  the 
'clingstone  varieties  are  arriving  from 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  they 
do  not  sell  well  when  the  market  is  well 
supplied  with  the  more  popular  Elbertas 
and  Ililey  Belles.  Georgia  Elbertas 
ranged  $1.50  to  $2.25  a  carrier,  24  quarts, 
while  the  Carman  from  nearby  worked 
out  slowly  at  from  25  to  35c  per  16- 
quart  basket,  and  the  Greensboros  at 
20  to  40c  a  basket.  With  the  gradual 
cleaning  up  of  the  market  of  poor  apples, 
the  'better  grades  have  advanced  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Delaware  Williams  Early  Reds 
ranged  $1  to  $1.50  as  to  size,  and  Starrs 
from  New  Jersey  sold  around  G5c  per 
%-bu.  basket.  Cherries,  a  New  York 
State  product  at  the  present  time,  ranged 
50  to  75c  .per  4-quart  climax  basket. 
There  was  generally  a  fair  demand  for 
blackberries,  which  have  been  selling 
around  $3.25  a  crate,  and  huckleberries 
ranged  $5  to  $6.50  a  crate  of  32  quarts. 
The  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  week 
in  the  produce  market,  was  the  advance 
of  about  $1  a  barrel  for  potatoes.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  the  Eastern  Shore  district 
will  be  comparatively  light  the  rest  of 
the  season.  New  Jersey  will  ship  heavi¬ 
ly  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  in 
August  and  Dong  Island  growers  will 
be  digging  extensively  for  carlot  move¬ 
ment  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Good  potatoes  from  New  Jersey  have 
been  selling  $3.75  to  $3.85  per  150-lb. 
sack,  and  Eastern  Shore  Cobblers  brought 
$4  to  $4.25  a  barrel.  Lima  beans  were 
in  good  demand,  Delaware  and  Virginia 
stock  selling  $3  to  $3.25  a  bushel  hamper. 
New  York  State  peas  strengthened  a  lit¬ 
tle,  averaging  about  $1.40  a  bushel,  but 
yellow  onions  were  very  slow  selling 
around  $1  a  bushel.  Eastern  lettuce  has 
also  been  cheap,  65  to  85c  a  crate  of 
2-dozen  heads,  but  western  lettuce,  Ice¬ 
berg  type,  held  around  $4.50  a  crate  of 
four  to  five  dozen.  Tomatoes  found  a 
better  market  last  week  due  to  lighter 
offering's  and  an  improvement  in  the  aver¬ 
age  quality.  The  early  varieties  are 
slowly  disappearing  from  the  market  and 
what  is  locally  known  as  “second  earlies” 
are  taking  their  place.  Earlies  have  been 
selling  40  to  75c  per  %-bu.  basket  and 
“second  earlies”  averaged  about  $1  a 
basket. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  reported  for  the  last  week 
in  July  were  only  22,641  cases,  a  drop 
of  about  7,000  cases  compared  with  the 
week  previous,  and  about  2,000  cases 
smaller  than  for  the  same  period  a  yeal 
ago.  Total  receipts  for  the  first  seven 
months  in  the  year,  January  to  July  in¬ 
clusive,  are  reported  for  Philadelphia, 
as  1,096,580  cases,  somewhat  smaller  than 
last  year’s  receipts  for  the  same  period, 
Which  amounted  to  1,140,663  cases.  How¬ 
ever,  prices  are  practically  the  same. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  are  selling  at  33c  a 
dozen,  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Firsts 
averaged  about  30c  and  seconds  25c  a 
dozen.  Fancy  stocks  candled,  especially 
for  carton  trade,  ranged  35  to  40c  a 
dozen.  Cold  storage  holdings  continue 
to  be  a  little  lighter  than  last  year,  322,- 
797  cases  on  August  2,  compared  with 
367,819  cases  same  week  day  last  year. 
About  the  same  proportion  in  holding  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  totals  in  other  large  mar¬ 
kets,  Chicago  excepted,  that  city  report¬ 
ing  about  150,000  cases  more  on  hand 
than  a  year  ago. 

Live  poultry  held  fairly  steady  and 
prices,  this  season,  are  considerably 
higher  than  last  year  at  this  time.  Col¬ 
ored  fowl  ranged  27  to  31c  during  most 
of  the  week  or  5  to  6c  a  lb.  higher  than 
for  a  similar  period  a  year  ago.  Plymouth 
Rock  broilers,  2%  lbs.,  averaged  41c, 
which  is  a  little  better  than  last  year. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  ranged  36  to  3Sc  for 
the  larger  sizes,  and  Leghorn  broilers 
29  to  32c  as  to  size.  Old  roosters  held 
steady  at  20  to  21c  a  lb.  Offerings  of 
dressed  poultry  -were  moderate  but  ample 
for  the  needs  of  the  trade.  Trading  was 
slow  and  very  few  buyers  wanted  small¬ 
sized  fowl.  Barreled  packed,  dry  picked, 
fowl,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  more  averaged 
30c  a  lb.,  other  sizes  ranging  downward 
to  23c,  depending  on  weight,  quality,  etc. 
Nearby  ducklings  were  quoted  at  26c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

While  the  better  grades  of  hay  held 
steady,  the  undergrade  stock  sold  on  a 
weak  market.  No.  2  Timothy  averaged 
$25  to  $26  a  ton,  and  No.  1  clover  mixed, 
$23  to  $24  a  ton.  Straight  rye  straw 
was  quoted  at  $18  to  $19  a  ton,  but  wheat 
and  oat  straw  continues  to  sell  for  about 
$14.50  a  ton.  B.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
37c ;  small,  doz.,  32c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
45c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c;  cottage, 
ball,  5c ;  pimento,  ball,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt,,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5e ;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  dry, 
lb.,  8c;  beets,  bch,  7c;  cabbage,  new,  lb., 
6c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5e ;  celery,  bch,  10c ; 
horseradish,  jar,  15c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ; 
radish,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green, 
bc'li,  5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz., 
30c ;  potatoes,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.90 ; 
So.,  bu.,  $1.70;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c; 
spinach,  pk.,  25c;  salsify,  bch,  12%c; 
strawberries,  qt.,  25  ;  asparagus,  -bch, 
12c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  gooseberries,  qt., 
12%c;  string  beans,  qt.,  10c;  green  peas, 
4  qts.,  25c ;  raspberries,  red,  qt.,  30c ; 
blackberries,  qt.,  25c  ;  currants,  qt.,  10c ; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  30e ;  peaches,  qt.,  9 
to  10c;  cherries,  qt.,  12  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
•lb.,  35c ;  light,  lb.,  32e ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  40e ;  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  37c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  lb.,  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb., 
35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c;  native 
beef  5c  per  lb.  less ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  55c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ; 
•pork  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  steak,  l'b.,  40c ; 
veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c; 
side  pork,  lb.,  25c ;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c ;  .sliced,  lb.,  40c;  rabbits,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  32  to  35c ;  dressed, 
50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  28  to  34c ;  dressed, 
45  to  50c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  28  to  40c ; 
dressed,  55  to  60c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  35c ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  55c;  squabs,  pair,  75c; 
butter,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  wholesale, 
32c ;  retail,  35  to  3Se ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
45c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c  ; 
beets,  bu.,  $1.25  ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  35 
to  75c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  35c ;  cauli¬ 
flower  doz.  heads,  $2 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs, 
65c  to  $1;  corn,  doz.  ears,  30c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  h.h.,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  honey,  qt.,  65 
to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to 
5c ;  romaine,  box,  50c ;  Boston  lettuce, 
doz.  beads,  50c;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  30e ; 
peppers,  qt.,  10c;  potatoes,  old  crop,  bu., 
$1 ;  new,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  peas,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20c ;  rhubarb, 
doz.,  25  to  30c ;  Summer  squash,  doz., 
75c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  qt., 
25  to  30c ;  bu.,  $11 ;  black  caps,  crate, 
$5.50  to  $6;  qt.,  20  to  30c. 

'Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 ;  cherries,  qt., 
10  to  20c ;  crate,  $3  to  $5 ;  Columbia  ber¬ 
ries,  crate,  $6 ;  qt.,  20  to  25c ;  dewber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  30c ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  15c ; 
huckleberries,  crate,  $10;  plums,  qt.,  10c; 
red  raspberries,  crate,  $8;  qt.,  30  to  35c. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
ISc ;  heavy,  lb.,  14c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb., 
13  to  ISc. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $17 
to  $18;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — ‘Beans,  bskt.,  50  to  75c; 
green,  bskt.,  50  to  60c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  30c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  50  to 
60c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  h.h.,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  green 
corn,  doz.-  ears,  40  to  50c ;  green  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  green  peas,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  heads,  40  to  45c ; 
lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25  to  35c ;  Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  crate,  75  to  80c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  30c ;  potatoes,  new,  bskt.,  SOc  to 
$1 ;  radishes,  100  bchs,  50  to  75c ;  doz. 
bchs,  10  to  12c ;  spinach,  bu.,  35  to  40c ; 
squash,  yellow,  doz.,  90c  to  $1 ;  toma¬ 
toes,  h.h.,  12-lb.  'bskt.,  $2.75  to  $3 ; 
turnips,  bskt.,  40  to  SOc. 

Fruit. — Cherries,  white  sweet,  lb.,  7 
to  8c ;  black  sweet,  lb.,  7  to  8e ;  red  sweet, 
lb.,  6  to  7c;  red  sour,  lb.,  5  to  6c;  cur¬ 
rants,  red,  l'b.,  10  to  12c ;  black,  lb.,  15c ; 
gooseberries,  green,  lb.,  10c ;  raspberries, 
black,  crate,  $6.25  to  $6.50 ;  black,  qt., 
22c ;  red,  pt.,  15  to  16c ;  purple,  crate, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  purple,  qt.,  12  to  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  SOc; 
stags,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  fowls,  lb.,  33  to 
34c;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to  26c;  ducks,  lb., 
32  to  34c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
30  to  33c ;  doz.,  35  to  38c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Sugar. — Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pails,  75c ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  weather  is  no  cold  Spring  now, 
but  rainy,  muggy  and  warm.  Just  the 
opposite  of  what  it  was  and  yet  crops 
have  grown  right  through  it  all.  Abund¬ 
ance  is  the  word. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  33  to  46c ;  dairy,  37 


to  38c ;  storage,  38  to  40c.  Cheese,  quiet ; 
new  flats,  daisies,  22  to  23c ;  longhorns, 
23  to  24c ;  Limburger,  block  Swiss,  34 
to  35c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  30  to 
36c;  State  and  western  candled,  25  to 
31c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  tur¬ 
keys,^  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  26  to  35c  ;r  spring¬ 
ers,  33  to  35c ;  old  roosters,  22  "to  25c ; 
ducks,  33  to  35c;  geese,  23  to  27c.  Live 
poultrv  steady ;  turkeys,  not  offered ; 
fowls,  22  to  27c;  broilers,  26  to  30c;  old 
roosters,  18  to  19c;  ducks,  30  to  33c; 
geese,  21  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  fair; 
demand ;  Early  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  Transparent,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Gravenstein,  $1.75 -to  $2:  Potatoes,  dull; 
old  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.30 ;  Md. 
and  Va.,  new,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $4;  Jersey 
sweets,  kiln-dried,  hamper,  $2.25  to  $3.25. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  steady  ; 
Ga^,_bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  Elbertas,  $2.50  to 
$2.75.  Melons,  quiet ;  cantaloupes,  Cal., 
crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ;  honeydew,  $1.50  to 
$2.25.  Watermelons,  each,  20  to  75c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  active ; 
Cal.,  box,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  plums,  So., 
box,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  Cherries,  sweet,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  50  to  75c ;  grapes,  Thompson,  box, 
$1.75  to_$2.25;  currants,  red,  4-qt.  bskt, 
35  to  65c ;  strawberries,  past  quoting ; 
raspberries,  red,  32-qt.  crate,  .$5.75  to 
$7.50 ;  black,  $5  to  $6 ;  purple,  $5  to 
$5.75 ;  blackberries,  doz.  qts.,  $6  to  $6.50 ; 
huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $5.50  to  .$6. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  quiet  ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8  ;  marrow,  $7  to  $8  ;  medium, 
$6  to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $5.25  to  $6.  Onions, 
quiet ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Ebenezer,  bag,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  asparagus,  bskt., 
$2.50  to  $3.25 ;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  18 
to  25c;  cabbage,  hamper,  45  to  60c;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  45c ;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25  ;  celery,  crate,  $5  to 
$6 ;  cucumbers,  hamper,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
corn,  Kan.,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.40;  lettuce, 
bskt.,  35  to  SOc;  Iceberg,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.75 ;  parsley,  doz.  bohs,  40  to  50c ; 
peas.,  bu-.,  65c  to  $1 ,  peppers,  hamper, 
$5c  to  $1 ;  pieplant,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  40c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bc-hs.,  20  to  30c;  spinach, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1  ;  squash,  hamper,  $1.30 
to  $1.75;  tomatoes,  4-qt.  bskt,  50  to  75c; 
watercress,  100  bchs,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c ;  dark,  11  to  13c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady ;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.65. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $24  to  $26 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to 
$25 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $27;  middlings,  $27.50;  red- 
dog,  $37.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $34.25 ; 
oilmeal,  $47 ;  hominy,  $34.50 ;  gluten, 
$37.65 ;  oat  feed,  $S.75.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

August  5,  1926. 

MUCK 

League-pool  August :  Class  1,  3.5-per¬ 
cent  test,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.95  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.21  plus  differen¬ 
tials  ;  Class  2B,  $2.46  ;  Class  2C,  $2.41  ; 
Class  3A,  $2.05  ;  Classes  3B  and  3C,  $2. 

Non-pool ;  Class  1,  $2.90 ;  Class  2, 
$2.35 ;  Class  3A,  $2.05 ;  Class  3B,  $2. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.40%  @$0.41% 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.40 

@ 

.40% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.36 

@ 

.39% 

Seconds,  S4  to  S7  score 

.34' 

@ 

.35% 

Lower  grades . 

.33 

@ 

.33% 

Ladles  . 

.28 

@ 

.34% 

Packing  stock  . 

.26 

@ 

.27% 

Centralized  . 

@ 

.38% 

Renovated  . 

.35%  @ 

.36 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.42%  @ 

.43 

Extra  . 

.41 

@ 

.42 

Firsts  . 

.37 

@ 

.40% 

Seconds  . 

.35 

@ 

.36% 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . 

@$0 

.22% 

Average  run . 

.21 

@ 

•21% 

Young  America,  fresh  . . 

.21  %@ 

•22% 

Daisies,  singles  . 

.21 

@ 

•22% 

EGGS 

Neatby  hennery,  white.. 

$0.46 

@$0.4S 

Average  extras  . 

.40 

@ 

.44 

Extra  firsts . 

.37 

@ 

.39 

Firsts  . 

@ 

.36 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  . 

.35 

@ 

.43% 

Mix"ed  colors,  nearby  best 

.40 

@ 

.42 

Gathered,  best  . 

.35 

@ 

.36 

Common  to  good . 

.27 

@ 

.32 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

_ $0.26@$0.31 

Bioilei’s  . 

•32  @ 

.43 

Roosters  . 

.IS 

Ducks  . 

.23@ 

.28 

Geese  . 

.13  @ 

.15 

Tame  rabbits  . 

22 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Domestic  turkeys  scarce.  A  few  have 
arrived  from  Argentina  and  South  Africa, 
and  around  200  tons  are  said  to  be  on 
the  way  from  Argentina.  Wholesale 

prices  for  young  toms  'have  ranged  from 
50  to  60c. 

Chickens,  best  . $0.38@$0.42 

Fair  to  good . 30@  .35 

Broilers  . 32  @  .42 

Roosters  . 17@  .22 


Turkeys,  young  toms  ... 

Young  hens  . . 

Old  stock  . 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

Calves,  choice  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Culls  . 


. .  .50@  .60 

. .  .45  @  .50 

. .  .30@  .40 

. .  .25@  .27 

. .  .60@  .65 

..  2.50@  3.00 
..  1.25  @  1.50 

MEATS 

. .  $0.19@$0.20 
. .  .15@  .18 

. .  .11@  .12 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs. 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


. .  .$6.75@$8.75 
. .  .  5.75 @  6.35 
. ..  3.30 @  4.50 
.  ..12.00@14.00 
.  ..  8.50(9)10.00 
...11.40(3)15.00 
. ..  5.00(9)  7.00 
. .  .14.00@15.00 


BRUIT 

Apples,  bu.,  Star  _ 

Transparent  . 

Astrachan  . . 

Duchess  . . 

Williams  Red  . 

Mixed  kinds  . 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Watermelons,  carload  . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Cux-rants,  qt . 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Cherries,  qt . 

Peaches,  6- bskt.  crate  , 
Bu.  bskt . 


. . .  $0.25@$1.75 
.  •  •  .25 @  1.50 

.25@  1.50 
. . .  .25@  1.25 

...  .50@  1.75 

.  ..  .25 @  1.00 

.  .  .  1.50(9)  2.75 
•  100.00@350.00 
.  . .  .07@  .20 

. . .  .15@  .28 

. . .  .12  @  .16 
. .  .  .10@  .16 
.  . .  .05(9)  .15 

.  . .  .10(9)  .20 

.  ..  1.00@  2.00 
.  ..  1.00@  1.75 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  100  ears 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Garlic,  10O  'lbs . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu.  . . 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Mush"  oms,  lb . 

Onions,  bu . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 

Romaine,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  crate  . 

Watercress,  100  bchs 

POTATOES 

Norfolk,  bbl . 

Eastern  shore,  bbl . 

Carolina,  bbl . 

Long  Island,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 


$0.75@$1.25 
■75@  1.00 
1.00@  2.00 
•25@  1.00 
1.00@  1.75 
1.25(9)  1.50 
1.50@  2.25 
5.00@  7.00 
6.00 
1.50@  3.50 
.35  @  1.00 
3.00@  5.00 
2.00(3)  3.75 
.  .40(9)  .75 

.75  @  1.75 
.  .50@  .75 

•50@  1.50 
1.00@  2.50 
.75(9)  1.25 
1.50  @  3.50 
.25@  .75 

1.00@  2.00 
.25@  .50 

1.00@  2.50 
1.00@  3.00 
2.50@  3.00 

$2.00@$4.00 
1.75@  4.00 
2.00(3)  4.00 
3.50(9)  4.25 
4.00@11.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  - $29.00@30.00 

No.  2  .  27.00@28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@25.00 

Clover  mixed  .  23.00@27.00 

New  hay  .  25.00@2S.00 

Straw,  rye  .  25.00@27.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  . . 
No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow _ 

No.  3  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 


cash  quotations 

. $1,501/4 

.  1.571/s 

.  1.791/4 

.  1.00% 

. . 98% 

. 52% 

.  1.13% 

. 90 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt, 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. .  .  . 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. .  .  . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt _ 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  ... 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  l’b . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Spinach,  lb . 

Muskmelons,  each  . 

Peaches,  doz . . . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Cherries,  lb . 


. $0.1S 

. 15 

. 10 

. 10 

. 28 

. 17 

. 10 

. 29 

$0.49  @  .50 

.35  @  .40 

.50@  .55 

.35@  .40 

.35  @  .45 

.45  @  .50 

.40  @  .42 

.03@  .04 

.06(9)  .07 

.04(9)  .07 

.05(9)  .10 

.03 @  .05 

.04 @  .OS 
.05 @  .08 

.10@  .20 
.06  @  .10 
.10@  .15 

.20@  .30 

.30  @  .40 

.15  @  .25 

.15@  .20 


City  Urchin  (in  the  country  for  the 
first  time)  :  “This  is  just  like  grass,  ain’t 
it?’  Little  Friend:  “Why,  it  is  grass, 
Chimmie.”  Urchin :  “No,  it  ain’t,  cos 
yer  don’t  have  to  keep  off  it.” — Boston 
Transcript. 
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Built  in  Rod  Link 
and  Bar  Qrate  Types 
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Let  This  Digger 
Root  ’em  Out  for  You 

USERS  of  McCormick-Deering  Potato  Diggers  tell  us 
that  it  is  easier  to  pick  up  behind  our  digger  than  any 
other  digger  they  have  ever  used.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  McCormick-Deering  shakes  all  the  soil  free  from 
the  potatoes  and  deposits  them  on  top  of  the  ground  in 
compact  rows,  making  it  easy  to  get  them.  This  feature  is  a 
great  time  and  labor  saver,  and  makes  friends  everywhere. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  the  McCormick-Deering  is  its 
ability  to  lift  potatoes  out  of  the  soil  without  bruising 
them.  Everything  else  being  equal,  potatoes  dug  with  a 
McCormick-Deering  digger  should  bring  a  higher  price  on 
the  market  than  those  dug  any  other  way. 

The  McCormick-Deering  is  designed  to  operate  with 
light  draft.  This  makes  it  possible  to  operate  the  digger 
at  sufficient  depth  to  make  sure  of  getting  all  of  the 
potatoes  without  overstraining  the  team  or  the  machine. 

McCormick-Deering  Potato  Diggers  are  available  in 
types  and  sizes  for  the  needs  of  every  locality.  Make  it 
a  point  to  see  your  favorite  type  and  size  at  the  store  of 
the  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  America  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCORMICK'DEERING 

POTATO  DIGGERS 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  DIP 


3 


Things  are  more  important 
than  the  price  you  pay 


First — How  strong  is  it?  How  does  it  compare  with 
carbolic  acid? 

Second — Is  it  standardized?  That  is,  will  it  run  uniform, 
or  does  it  vary  in  strength? 

Third — What  kind  of  emulsion  does  it  make?  Milky  white? 
Free  from  any  specks  or  oily  streaks  on  the  top,  and 
free  from  settlings  at  the  bottom?  A  poor  emulsion 
not  only  denotes  an  inferior  dip,  but  a  waste  to  you., 

Dr.  HESS  DIP  and  DISINFECTANT 

IS  FIVE  TIMES  AS  STRONG  AS  CARBOLIC  ACID 

It  has  a  carbolic  acid  co-efficient  of  5.  That’s  why  Dr.  Hess  Dip  cost* 
less  to  use,  no  matter  what  price  you  pay  for  others.  It  requires  lea* 
of  it  to  make  an  emulsion. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  is  standardized,  always  the  same,  whether  you  buy 
it  in  Maine  or  Texas,  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  makes  the  finest,  whitest  milky  emulsion  of  any  dip 
that  you  can  buy,  and  stays  that  way  for  weeks.  The  whiteness 
proves  its  worth. 

Have  your  dealer  place  a  teaspoonful  in  a  glass  of  water— and  sea 
for  yourself  how  much  better  it  is. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  kills  hog  lice,  sheep  ticks  and  scab; 
destroys  disease  germs;  keeps  down  foul  odors;  makes  living  quarter* 
healthful.  Guaranteed, 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clack,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Bruised  Shoulder  of  Horse 

I  have  a  mare  eight  years  old.  She 
developed  a  small  sore  on  the  left  shoul¬ 
der  about  five  weeks  ago.  This  respond¬ 
ed  to  treatment  and  appeared  to  heal. 
Between  two  and  three  weeks  ago  a  soft 
swelling  or  puffiness  rose  about  the  spot 
where  the  sore  had  been  and  extending 
for  an  inch  on  each  side  of  it.  I  bathed 
this  with  salt  and  water  and  each  day  it 
would  disappear  as  soon  as  she  had 
worked  a  little  while,  apparently  from 
the  pressure  of  the  collar.  If  she  was 
out  of  the  collar  for  a  day  the  puffiness 
appeared  to  be  more  than  when  merely 
over  night.  Thinking  her  collar  might 
be  defective  I  outfitted  her  with  new  col¬ 
lar  and  pad.  Still  the  swelling  lias  de¬ 
veloped  till  it  is  about  as  large  as  a  man’s 
fist  partly  under  and  partly  back  of  the 
collar.  L.  V.  n. 

New  York. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  shoulder  was  bad¬ 
ly  bruised  or  rubbed  and  irritated  when 
the  horse  pulled  too  hard,  or  the  collar 
did  not  fit  properly,  and  therefore  shifted 
out  of  place.  Your  treatment  no  doubt 
was  excellent  at  the  time  and  quickly 
allayed  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  so 
that  th’e  superficial  wound  headed,  hut  it 
Seems  evident  that  deeper  inflammation 
caused  an  exudation  of  serum  liquid  from 
the  blood,  or  inflammatory  lymph  such 
as  fills  a  blister,  and  that  induced  a 
dropsical  or  edematous  swelling  of  the 
affected  part.  In  such  cases  the  liquid 
sometimes  is  resorbed,  but  nature  sur¬ 
rounds  the  original  sac  with  a  strong 
fibroid'  wall,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  tumor  deep  in  the  muscle  or  tissues 
covering  the  muscles.  Such  a  tumor  may 
be  felt  with  the  fingers  and  may  stay 
hidden  until  the  shoulder  is  again  irri¬ 
tated  when  it  swells,  becomes  prominent 
and  may  have  a  sore  on  the  surface. 

The  only  successful  treatment  for  a 
tumor  of  that  sort  is  to  have  it  dissected 
out  by  a  veterinarian  and  the  cavity 
treated  as  follows :  First  swab  it  with  a 
2-per-cent  solution  of  mercurochrome  and 
then  pack  it  loosely  with  a-  rope  of  teased 
oakum  or  a  strip  of  antiseptic  gauze  sat¬ 
urated  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure 
turpentine  and  .two  parts  of  raw  linseed 
oil  or  cottonseed  oil,  leaving  a  tag  of  the 
packing  material  hanging  from  the  wound 
to  serve  as  a  drain.  The  packing  is  then 
renewed  daily  until  it  cannot  longer  be 
inserted ;  the  healing  should  follow  if 
the  wound  is  wetted  two  or  three  times 
daily  with  a  lotion  composed  of  one  ounce 
of  acetate  of  lead,  six  drams  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  one-half  ounce  of  powdered  alum 
and  soft  water  to  make  a  pint.  Label  the 
bottle  “poison”  and  shake  it  well  before 
use. 

'In  the  present  condition  described,  we 
think  there  is  a  collection  of  serum  or 
lymph  in  a  sac  or  cysts.  That  is  called 
a  “serous  abscess”  and  no  uncommonly 
results  from  bruising.  At  the  outset  of 
the  condition  it  is  best  to  rest  the  horse 
and  persistently  bathe  the  injured  part 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cold 
water  and  vinegar,  adding  one-half  ounce 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  per  pint.  That  may 
cause  resorption  of  the  fluid,  especially 
if  the  part  is  also  swabbed  with  tincture 
of  iodine  every  other  day,  as'  soon  as 
great  improvement  is  noticed. 

If  this  treatment  with  astringent  and 
soothing  lotions  does  not  effect  resorp¬ 
tion  of  the  fluid,  a  veterinarian  should 
be  employed  to  draw  it  off  by  means  of 
an  instrument  called  an  “aspirator.” 
That  instrument  sucks  out  the  fluid  with¬ 
out  letting  air  enter  and  it  may  not  fill 
the  sac  again,  if  inflammation  has  sub¬ 
sided. 

If  the  operation  fails  then  the  only  re¬ 
course  will  be  to  open  the  sac  from  bot¬ 
tom  to  top,  swab  the  lining  tissue  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  if  a  cavity  remains 
pack  it  in  the  way  already  prescribed. 
If  there  is  no  cavity,  but  the  opening  of 
the  skin  makes  a  wide  gaping  wound  the 
lining  tissue  may  be  dusted  with  iodo¬ 
form  and  the  lips  of  the  wound  brought 
together  with  silken  sutures  from  the 
top  to  a  short  distance  from  the  bottom 
which  may  be -left  open  to  allow  drainage 
of  serum  or  pus. 

The  sutures  (stitches)  may,  as  a  rule, 
be  removed  in  about  a  week.  Treatment 
then  consists  in  application  two  or  three 
times  daily  of  the  -lead-zinc  lotion  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  foregoing,  or  it  may  suf¬ 
fice  to  dust  the  wound  two  or  three  times 
daily  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  oxid  of  zinc,  powdered  alum,  bismuth 
subnitrate  and  finely  powdered  boric  acid. 

A.  8.  A. 


IflMrat  on  the  Ho?s 
’  -Milk  in  the  Pail  | 
-Money  in  the  Bank 


That’s  what  Palmo  Midds  mean 
to  you.  Thousands  of  farmers 
during  the  last  12  years  have 
proved  these  facts.  Palmo  Midds 
is  not  a  “manufactured”  feed.  It 
has  but  two  ingredients — palm 
oil  and  high  grade  middlings. 

Make  High  Test  Milk 

and  get  the  top  price.  You  can  do 
it  easily.  Palmo  Midds  increases 
the  milk  flow  and  produces  a 
higher  butter  fat  content.  The 
palm  oil  does  that.  A  single  sack 
of  Palmo  Midds  contains  $1.75 
worth  of  palm  oil  alone.  Such 
remarkable  value  is  matchless  in 
any  other  feed ;  it  explains  the  fast 
growing  and  tremendous  popu¬ 
larity  of 


or  Less  Money* 


’Better  feeding 


Liberal  protein,  high  fat,  low  fibre  and 
moisture  content — that’s  Palmo  Midds. 
No  feed  in  existence  “goes”  so  well  with 
home  grown  feed.  For  dairy  cows— 
more  and  better  milk.  For  hogs — a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  that  quickly  builds  heal  thy 
fat.  For  horses — an  excellent  condi¬ 
tioner  that  makes  grain  unnecessary. 
For  poultry — always  A1  results  when 
fed  as  a  mash.  And  best  of  all  it  is  the 
lowest  priced,  high  class  feed  on  the 
market.  What  more  can  any  feeder  ask? 

Try  Ten  Sacks 

You  are  losing  money  every  day  you  do 
without  Palmo  Midds.  Hundreds  of 
voluntary  testimonial  letters  show  this. 
What  would  it  mean  to  you  to  save  20% 
or  even  10%  on  your  annual  feed  bill? 
Do  not  overlook  this  opportunity  to 
save  on  your  feed  expense  and  add  to 
your  bank  account.  Give  Palmo  Midds 
a  fair  trial.  The  results  will  astonish 
you.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Palmo  Midds, 
send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  prompUy  supplied. 

The  Newsome  Feed  &  Grain  Co. 

102  Fifteenth  St.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Rowell 

Trojan 


i 


Stays  Like  New 

Almost  any  ensilage  cutter  will  give  a 
good  account  of  itself  the  first  season. 

But  it  tases  an  exceptionally  good  one  to 
stay  like  new.  from  the  standpoint  of  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency,  after  two  or  three  seasons 
of  hard  use.  Yet,  that’s  what  the  Rowell 
does.  And  here  are  some  of  the  reasons : 

Hyatt  roller  bearings  to  assure  quiet,  light 
running  j  end-thrust  bearings  that  take 
up  wear  ;  a  guaranteed-for-life  flywheel  ; 
a  one-piece  twist-proof  steel  main  frame 
that  keeps  shaft  and  gears  in  perfect 
“true”;  correct  timing  of  all  units— the 
Howell  feeds  as  it  cuts ,  as  it  blows — 
which  prevents  clogging  or  poor  work. 

There's  a  ltowell  cutter — flywheel  or  cylin¬ 
der  type  for  any  power. 

Our  catalog  has  all  the 
facts.  ^  Mail  the  coupon— 
receive  our  new  catalog  \  // n 

and  also freecopyof  “Gov- 
ernmentlndex  of  Valuable  \  A  J 

Silage  bulletins."  ’*<* 

Eastern  Distributor 
Unadilia  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

U  Without  obligation,  send  me  your  Rowell  en- 
1  ailage  cutter  catalog  and  free  copy  of  pamphlet, 
J  “Government Index  of  \  aluableSiiageHulletina  ” 

I  Name 

I  Address 

.  . (R) 


The  I.B. Rowell  Co. 


I  1310  Lincoln  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis.  j 


Builders  of  Quality  Form  Implements  SinZS  1810 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 


liens  eat  to  pay?  How  much  profit 
should  a  good  laying  hen  make  a  year 
This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn.,  over  her  feed,  and  what  breed  do  you 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140  tn;nn  w011ifi  Up  the  best  lavprs’  T  have 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present  ,UlmK  .  De  laye,rs  •  1  aave 

contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re-  been  thinking  of  White  Leghorns.  Are 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  July  24,  these  birds  good  layers?  About  how 
1926,  and  total  to  date:  large  a  yard  is  required  per  100  hens? 


Must  the  houses  be  heated  in  Winter? 
Pennsylvania.  e.  d. 

To  start  the  poultry  business  with  500 


Barred  Rocks 

Week  Total 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Me .  44  1516 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  32  852 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada  .  40  1538 

Lewis  Farms,  R  I. . .  34  1410  or  1,000  laying  hens  is  not  a  customary 

Se  RaLie^  Far^  N.'y'.: :::::::::  i  u?3  procedure,  though  it  would  be  perfectly 

Jules  Franeais,  N.  Y .  43  1249  possible  to  do  so  af  one  had  the  money 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  25  1026  needed  to  purchase  the  fowls  and  provide 

Harr'ie?  Smiih  M“SS .  la  1388  f.or  them’  If>  as.  1  judge,  you  have  had 

Harlan  W.  Kimball, ’  Mass! 34  1302  bttle  or  no  experience  in  poultry-keeping, 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass .  38  1286  you  should  learn  the  fundamental  re- 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  33  1451  quirements  of  the  business  before  invest- 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  31  1025  jn„.  „  .iar<,„  amount  of  mnnev  ffml- 

Keewaydin  Farm,  Conn .  38  1319  a  amount  or  money.  AVOIR 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  43  1427  wltl1  a  good  poultryman  for  a  year  or 

White  Rocks  more  or  a  short  course  in  poultry-keep- 

Aiks?.6!::::::::::::::::  41!  lt«l  ip^Ln^emf^d^gricu;turl-C0llege  wil1 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  9  500  teach  jou  much  in  a  shoxt  time,  oi  you 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  31  1052  may  gam  the  required  knowledge  more 

s.  Bradford  Aiiyn,  Mass .  35  1075  slowly  through  experience  and  observa- 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass.^.^. .  26  1021  tion,  accompanied  by  reading.  The  poul- 

Dittlewood  Farm,  Mass .  30  975  t*?  business  is  a  year-around  job  and, 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  22  1026  it  you  start  with  500  chicks  or  hens  and 

White  Wyandottes  meet  the  requirements  of  feeding,  hous- 


“..STin ,M? ::: :i: :::::::::: :  I?  Jig  is?,**  wims,  «s  they  «£r7p,->T« 

Albert  W 
Harvey  V 
Wm.  a.  : 

Obed  c.  Knight,  it.  1 .  39  1322  titetime  in  filling  in  that  outline  if  you 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn .  42  1495  continue  in  the  work. 

2he  Locusts,  Conn. .  40  1526  There  is  no  certainty  of  any  profit  in 

Gustav  Wolfram,  ^Conn..^.. .  34  1067  the  poultry  business.  A  good  laying  hen 

Fabry  Bros.,  Pa .  36 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Y .  30 

Chas.  F.  Lindholm,  Minn .  33 

F.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  26 

R.  D.  Sargent,  Vt .  24 

Aseutney  Farms,  Vt .  7 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H .  30  _  _  _ _ 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  32  1404  with  tile  season  the  nunlitv  of  tlm 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  II .  41  1284  11“;:.  ‘  „  TT  ’  *  1<?Uallty  ,0t  “le  hei?s» 

Hilliard  Bros.,  N.  II .  13  741  tlieu  a»e>  bare,  feeding  and  other  cir- 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  16  1428  cumstances.  1,000  pullets,  selected  from 

Fred  H.  Sampson,  Mass .  32  1459  many  thousands  of  their  fellows  as  the 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass .  31  1259  Lest  ova  na-nr  go  _ _ 

Lawn  Acre  Turkey  F'arm,  Mass .  33  1237  ,  .f’  a  e  HOW  laying  6_/  eggs  per  100 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  35  1048  aaiJy  at  the  h  arinmgdale,  N.  Y.  egg- 

Itobert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  42  1137  laying  contest.  The  poultryman’s  flock 

:::::: :::::::  M  i 111  l“ixPl?g!ns  ajuL?ual!ty,  Tld  aot  b,e 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  35  1145  expected  to  equal  this  ^production,  though 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass .  49  1159  the  cost  of  feeding  it  might  be  more. 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass .  41  1511  Poultry  houses  are  not  ordinarily  heated 

Featherfleld  Farm,  Mass .  34  959  pnlfl  wenthav  M  B  D 


V.  Buckbee",  N." Y*. !!!!!!!!!! !  25  866  will,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  have  had 
V.  Byeriy,  Pa .  29  799  an  outline  of  what  is  before  you  in  the 

*  MiSA'ici:::::::::::  IS  ,8  S?5l1“s-,.y^l,,.r!1_,XAhe  <3* 


1510  aiay  produce  an  income  above  cost  of 
1501  feed  of^  from  $1  to  $4,  or  she  may  not. 
1239  The  White  Leghorns  are  probably  the 
1515  m?st  widely  kept  of  the  breeds  main- 
940  tained  for  egg  production.  The  number 
1315  of  eggs  laid  by  a  flock  per  day  varies 


Sunset  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  38  1111 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass .  39  1318 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn .  42  1351 

F'oxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  22  729 

Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Conn .  39  1028 

Walter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn .  28  873 

Suunyfields  Farm,  Conn .  35  1080 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  24  1114 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  35  1316 

John  Z,  LaBelle,  Conn .  39  1758 


Loss  of  Goose  Eggs 


We  had  two  geese  hatching.  One  had 
built  herself  a  nest  in  the  woods,  the 
other  in  the  henhouse.  The  one  in  the 

Louis  Gordon,  Conn  .  33  1228  woods  had  six  eggs,  and  we  put  the  day 

Crowe’S  Pltry  Flant^Oonn.^. .  33  1134  after  she  started  to  sit  nine  more  eggs 

E.  w.  Picker,  N.  j .  34  847  under  her.  The  one  in  the  henhouse  sat 

Thurlow  Travis,  N.  Y .  40  1075  on  eight  goose  eggs  and  13  duck  eggs. 

Le Roy  L.  Lambert,  Kn°inas .  S2  C58  Jour  days  before  the  little  goslings  were 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich .  32  1115  due>  a11  we  could  see  in  the  nest  in  the 

White  Leghorns  woods  were  six  eggs.  Of  these  four 

SSJK4x5£5.*K!t.',8S::::::::  8  ill?  “ay* rd  livfeIy  c:7atur?s 

f.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  45  1300  taey  produced.  The  day  before  those  in 

Lewis  Farms,  r.  1 .  46  1397  the  henhouse  were  due,  the  goose  got  rest- 

Imperial  Pltrv  Farms,  Ohio .  8  779  less,  and  once  while  she  was  off,  I  saw 

Frank  Heitzman,  Jr.,  Fla’ .  52  1105  tlla*  tbe^e  ,we^e  only  three  eggs  111  tile 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas .  46  1321  nest.  1  took  them  out  and  put  them  un- 

George  Lowry,  Conn  .  43  1283  der  a  setting  hen.  They  did  not  hatch. 

Leslie1- A  AHen,  vt.  ! I ! ! ! ! ! ! ! I ! ! ! : :  37  1302  Jan  yo« !  throw  any  light  on  this?  What 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  48  1463  happened  to'  all  the  eggs?  Is  it  possible 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  51  1378  that  the  geese  ate  them?  We  had  four 

Tdam  Glass^Afa.80.1!’..^1!::::::::::  U  1559  and  three  ganders.  Is  it  possible 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala .  44  1418  ™at  many  eggs  were  not  fertile? 

j.  R.  Ninniss,  N.  c .  40  1402  What  should  be  the  reason? 


J.  C.  Patton,  N.  0 .  17 

Roy  FI.  Waite,  Md .  37 

~  39 


Mrs.  C.  Bielefeld,  Md. 
Edgar  A. 


953 

1637 


N.  B. 


I,  of  course,  don’t  know  what  became 

Wain, or  P-,  Ti  ill?  ?f  th.e  gs  in  the  woods,  but  I  can  easily 

Peetoocee  PUry Plant,  pi.'  .* !  ! ! !  .*  .* ! ! .'  44  1493  imagine  some  of  the  denizens  of  the  for- 

steeiman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa .  43  1430  est  wiping  their  paws  upon  convenient 

Toivonen  leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  48  1792  leaves  and  giving  thanks  to  the  kind 

I’lank’s  March  C.  Pltry  Farm,  Pa...  38  1348  providence  that  furnished  them  with  cr> 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  42  1500  Pluviut-X‘ce  mac  iurnisnea  mem  Wlttl  SO 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  29  1281  hue  a  meal  at  no  other  expanse  than  the 

Ralph  c.  Dunn,  Mass .  37  1271  trouble  of  going  after  it.  A  similar  dis- 

!?  ‘S  “  «>'  ''?">>»''*  may 

Emory  FI.  Bartlett,  Mass .  36  1340  frequently  be  laid  at  the  door  of  rats, 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  44  1173  which  small  animals  are  not  only  fond 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  35  1253  of  eggs  but  .develop  very  ingenious  wavs 

Dudley  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  m>  l«m>  conveying  them  from  convenient  nests 

to  their  burrows.  Eggs  are  appreciated 


Pine  Grove  Farm,  Mass . 

1340 

R.  W.  Colman,  N.  Y . 

.  •  .  . 

....  56 

1759 

Richard  L.  Klosson,  N.  Y. .  .  . 

•  •  •  • 

....  39 

1247 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. 

.  .  ,  . 

....  49 

14S7 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Ruelde’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N. 

.  .  .  . 

....  41 

1283 

Y.. 

....  35 

1410 

W.  D.  VanFleet,  N.  Y . 

.  .  .  • 

....  43 

1403 

Amakassin  F’arm,  N.  Y . 

....  35 

1546 

Anthony  Abraitys,  N,  Y . 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J. . . . 

1598 

•  •  •  • 

. .. .  21 

1430 

Eigeurauch  F’arm,  Inc.,  N.  J. 
Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

.  .  .  . 

....  38 

1154 

.  .  . .  47 

1541 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . 

•  •  •  * 

....  24 

948 

1271 

Thomas  11.  Neill,  N.  J . 

....  42 

1335 

Wene  Chick  F’arm,  N.  J . 

.  .  •  • 

....  43 

1389 

The  Marquis  Pltry  F’arm,  N. 

J..  . 

1638 

llenry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

•  .  •  • 

....  40 

1545 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

1483 

The  Kerr  Cliickeries,  Inc.,  N. 
Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Flome,  Conn. 

J.. 

. . . .  46 

1530 

1238 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

1202 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

....  29 

1205 

IFall  Bros.,  Conn . 

1082 

Andrew  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

. .  .  .  19 

1225 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn 

048 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 

. . . .  27 

1337 

.  .  .  • 

....  32 

1252 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  F’arm,  Conn.. 

. . . .  50 

13S9 

Ernest  H.  Scott,  Conn . 

•  •  •  • 

. . . .  48 

1562 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Farm,  Conn.. 

.  .  .  . 

. . . .  3G 

1293 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

_  44 

1080 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn . 

1423 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn . 

1252 

Totals  . 

. .  5011  176674 

Beginning  in  the  Poultry 
Business 

I  am  thinking  of  starting  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  with  from  500  to  1,000  good 
laying  bens,  and  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  profit  enough  over  the  feed  the 


10  WEEKS’  OLD  PULLETS 

S.  C.W.  Leghorns,  $1  ea.  $95  per  100 
Sicilian  Buttercups  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $1.50  each 

FAIRV1EW  POULTRY  FARMS  and  HATCHERY 

_ THERESA,  NEW  YORK 

W  WYAN nflTTF  p"llets.  Cockerels.  Yearlings.  Catalog 

n.  niAnUUMC  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield.  Obio 


Martins 


White 

Wyandotte 


Chicks 


New 

10c 


White  Rocks,  same  price.  Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  100$  live 
delivery.  Postpaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH.  Beaver  Spriuos,  Pa. 

CHICK  S-ftr  ANI>  1111  c-  «•  n. 

w  La-  .  T  . ,  delivery  guaranteed 

write  for  feeding  system  that  has  raised  90-95*  to  ina- 
turity ,  year  after  year,  C.  M.  lAUVEB.  Bos  73.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

Buff  Cochin  Bantams 

One  and  half  dozen  young  ones,  from  two  and  half  to 
four  months  old,  about  half  pullets,  half  cockerels,  first 
$10.00  gets  them,  or  will  exchange  for  English  Spot 
Rabbits.  w.  A.  JAMES,  Box  59,  Fronchtown,  N.  J. 

CHOICE- BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

from  heavy  laying  strain,  maturing  in  August, 
September  aud  October.  W.  H.  MARTIN,  Shields,  Va. 


by 

poultry 

EXPERTS 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
profit  making  results  following  the 
feeding  of  Dried  Buttermilk  to  -m 
poultry.  The  heads  of  the  poultry  s 
departments  of  our  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  other  authorities  say 
that  Dried  Buttermilk  should  be 
a  part  of  all  mash  feeds  for  poultry. 

FREE 

Every  poul  try  raiser 
should  read  a  folder 
we  have  just  printed 
telling  what  these, 
and  other,  poultry 
experts  say  about 
DRIED  BUTTER¬ 
MILK.  Edition  is 
limited.  Write  for 
your  FREE  copy 
TODAY. 

COLLIS 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

Dept.  305 
CIINTON. 
IOWA 


1 


HAIL’S  CHICKS 

ARE  BETTER— Breeders  officially  tested 
free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Rapid 
growth,  early  maturing— high  production. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
100  or  more  July  Aug.  Sept. 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  $15.00  $18.00 

R.  1.  Reds .  14.00  17.00  20.00 

Barred  Rocks .  15.00  19.00  22.00 

White  Wyandottes..  16.00  20.00  23.00 

For  25  chicks,  add  75c  to  pro  rata  price. 
For  50  chicks,  add  $1.00  to  pro  rata  price. 

HALL  BROS.,  Popular  Hill  Farm 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


P 


1 ARROTS  and 

C  AIM ARIES 

Special  Bird  Feeds 
and  Supplies 

Send  for  list 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 

Darien,  Connecticut 


PULLETS  -vis- 

March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt. .  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S.— We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 

0  U  I  0  IX  0  S  C-  White  Leghorns . $  7  OO 

UN  ImO  ^  Hocks.::;;;;;:::;:; 

Heavy  Jlixed .  8.50 

■  Light  Mixed .  6.00 

CI.OYD  NIEMOND,  MeAUSTEItVILLE,  PA. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  12c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
ciiicks  wo  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del! 

TANCRED  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

254-312  records.  Yearling  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets, 
Contest  Pens.  4th  highest  hen,  6th  pen  at  ID. 
Descriptive  Catalog.  24th  year.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
aud  guarantee  satisfaction, 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  shipment  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August,  10-12-wk_-old  cockerels,  individually 
pedigreed,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
est.  Write  for  prices.  CEDARHURSI  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.J. 

S.  G.  White  Leghorn  Pullets te'JXtoraS 

stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  before  placing  vour 
order.  FISHER  BROS.  Atlantic,' Pa. 

PllllpfS  Lpphnrnc  5,leht  weeks  old,  $1.00  each 
;  ....  A-vgllUIHo,  Good  yearling  hens,  $1.10  each 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 

Cor  Sale— COCKERELS  from  Wyckoff’s  special  matings.  Pu'lets 
•  from  trapuested  stock.  WM.  F.  BENAT,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 

MATTITCCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FAIIM-590 
1’Ll.l.ElS,  3  mos.,  clean,  healthy,  $140  per  100. 
Barron-Hollywood  strain.  A.  II.  PENNY,  JIuttiUct,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS-:- 

In-Gold  strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  foun¬ 
dation  by  A.  Herbert  Padman,  Australian  Ponltry- 
man  of  World  renown,  who  won  every  (eleven)  egg 
laying  contest  in  Australia  year  1910-1911. 

In  1920-21  In-Gold’’  Leghorns  took  2nd  place 
Canadian  Egg  Laying  Contest,  3rd  in  Storrs,  Conn 
Ready-to-lay  pullets  from  this  wonderful  strain 
for  September  and  October  delivery  $2.25  each 
t.  o.  b.  Cooperstown.  * 

L.  E.  INGOIDSBY  HARTWICK  SEMINARY,  N.  Y. 

FROM  Pure-Bred,  Free-Range  Breeders. 


Mixed  Chicks 
Ferris  Strain  W.  Leg" 

Basom’s  Brown  Leg _ 

Parks’  Barred  Rocks  ' 
Basom’s  R.  I.  Reds 
Pedrick  &  Marcy  Str’n 
Jersey  Black  Giants 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm 


Per  25 

50 

100 

$2.25 

$4.00 

$7.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

20.00 

Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O  D! 


Send  no  money,  3nst  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
L.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks’ 
.  Prices  on  25  sn  mo 

BdCkTc!-'s&P  ^ Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  A 

iflv.Kocks,  K.  1.  Reds .  3  no  5  5a  in  nO 

White  Rocks, fjWh.  Wyandottes  3A0  6  50  12  00 

Broiler  Clucks .  2  50  4  50  8  00 

M1NG0VILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  210,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


SQUAB  ©  BOOK  ©  FREE 


Br»Ueabs  ancI  m?ke  m°ney.  Sold  by  millions, 
write  at  once  for  free  40-page  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it.  You 
wulbe  surprised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


10,000 


CHICKS 


BARRED 
ROCK 

Immediate  delivery.  Big,  strong  and* 
rni?nrai‘1tnee,d'  •10.00-100  and  S90.00- 
L000.  10-day-oid  20c.  Heavy  Mix  8c. 
Rush  orders.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10 


Middlecreek,  Pa. 


SfNOHO  MOKEM'ffCHICIG 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid  IOO*  live  deliverv 
flLi,  <UwL  PU/ebled  chl°ks  from  health v,“bred-todav 
flocks.  White  Leghorns,  8c ;  Brown  and  Buff  fieghornr.  9c* 
Anconas,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  S  c  ¥.h.  ’iS’ 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyaiichdtef1  Blac*^ 

SILVER^LAK EGG  FA RM,erBox8|t>^S?L aV E,n|Nr|>I 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $2_.50  $4.75  $9  00 
Assorted  for  Broilers,  Heavy  2.25  4  25  8  OO 

phlckl,a,Qe  carefully  culled  for  winter  Lafh?^ 
100#  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  *  *** 

J  wK^ifcT  p oiJLTRy "farm 

■J.  y\.  AM1G  &  SON  Richfield,  Pa. 

C'llXClJL  o ci 

SMASHED-SMASHED-SMASHED 

chick.  White,  Blmdr,  Buft^and^  BrownPI  eg" 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds  Anconas 

your  door.  ^!^ie7L^?f™CkS  deli— a  * 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

Chicks  That  Grow — From  Hens  Thai  lav 

too %  live  delivery  to  your  door  ’5  1Ildl 

White  Leghofna  *2  sn  ’°n  soo 

Barred  Rocks  f8  00  $37.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  3  00  f  an  JS'SS  47'50 

Light  Mixed  225  A  nr,  00  47.60 

Heavy  Mixed  2  60  a'an  f-92  37s0 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  Herbert  ^Aliller",  ' plop. 

*  Richfield,  pa. 


CHICKS 


Reds  .... 
Rocks  .... 
Leghorns. 
„  _  H’vyMxd. 

IVee  range.  100^  delivery 
W.  A.  LAUVER 


25 

$3  00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 


50 

$5.50 

5.50 
4  50 

4.50 


100 

$10.00 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 


guaranteed.  Circular. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


$9  per 
100 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

RockeSd  S10kSll?~H° 5  Reds-  $10-100  ;  White 
free.  JACOB  NIEMONI),  MrUiServmefpt?'  BexV. 


CHICKS 


Wyan . S32O00  $5%  $10°00 

Win  Leghorns'.::;  2.50  4.5°S  g’oo 

At  BARGAIN  PRICES  '  D^Gu^teZ.  cLo^ 
Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  50 

BABY  S.Oew:  Leghorns’."  $  7  per  Bm 

CHICKS  &dRocks .  l o ^  ) 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  lOoVliVe  delivery  guarin- 

CHICKS  From  HEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

BaTrmL  n°cHs'raC’  Rei5s-  !>o;  heavy  mixed,  8c. 
«  l  it ifl1Very  ‘•'uaranteed.  Circular  free. 

IJ.  W.  AMJ5V  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

About  ready  to  lay,  #3.50  each.  Range  grown 
From  show ^and  contest  winners.  Will  ship  C.O.D: 

h,  Conner  -  sxockton;  n.  j. 

Lally  Farms  Quality  R:^,b,le1:u^ 

S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  8  to  10  Weeks 

KSS 81 

LEGHORN~PULLETS 

Wj-ekoff,  Hollywood  strain.  8  weeks  old  to  laving  $l 
and  up.  Also  breeding  Cockerels.  red-W-FARM,  Woicolt,  n.  y. 


FIFTY  DOM  ARS  thePViceof  3®  TURKEYS,  three 

. 11  1  1  tA  J  months  ol<i-  Heavy  and  husky.  On 
stock  also  at  attractive  prices. 

RICHARD  J.  MURPHY, Thompson  Road,  Webster,  Mass. 

INCUBATORS  WANTED 

incubators  of  all  kinds 

lI£ltB£ltT  MILLEJt,  lUCUFIEL^ 


APRIL  HATCHED  PULLETS 

SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  ON  APPROVAL 

Well  developed  healthy  birds,  from  large  range. 

Our  Pullets  never  laid  less  than  60%  all  last  winter 

HEDELCA  LEGHORN  FARM,  R-4,  VINELAND,  N.  Ji 

_ ’‘THE  STRAIN  THAT  KEEPS  US,  WILL  ALSO  KEEP  YOU.” 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Not  having  farmed  for  the  last  few 
years  thought  I  would  not  renew,  but  to 
be  candid  with  you  it’s  too  much  like 
losing  an  old  friend.  I  have  taken  the 
paper  about  seven  years  and  there  is 
only  one  thing  that  fails  to.  satisfy,  and 
that  is  the  average  advertisements  for 
help  for  the  farm.  They  read  to  me  as 
though  they  want  “angels”  instead  of  the 
general  run  of  men.  h.  g.  m. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  known  men  to  attempt  to 
endow  another  with  qualities,  which  if 
true,  would  rebound  to  their  benefit  on 
the  theory  that  the  subject  tries  to  live  up 
to  the  pretended  reputation,  as  the 
European  hotel  porters  magnify  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  American  tourist  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  tips.  When  the  farmer 
pleads  for  angelic  qualities  in  the  hired 
man  it  may  he  simply  notice  that  he  is 
willing  to  assume  the  virtues  exist  in  the 
hope  that  the  hired  man  will  aspire  to 
live  up  to  the  implied  reputation. 


A  list  of  30,S00  names  of  investors  in 
defunct  corporations  was  purchased  by 
the  Griffin  Development  and  Construction 
Corporation,  Ivan  Franklin  Israel,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  sales  force  of  that  cor¬ 
poration,  testified  at  the  trial  of  Charles 
H.  Greenhaus  and  Harry  R.  Griffin  for 
alleged  misuse  of  the  mails  in  the  United 
States  District  Court.  Israel  and  William 
Price,  another  member  of  the  firm,  plead¬ 
ed  guilty  to  the  charges  on  Tuesday. 

Israel  testified  that  the  Griffin  corpora¬ 
tion  paid  two  cents  apiece  for  the  names 
of  investors  in  defunct  corporations. 
These  persons  were  told  that  they  would 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  recoup  their 
losses  through  the  Griffin  corporation,  he 
added. 

The  dealings  of  the  Griffin  corporation 
in  Putnam  County,  Florida,  real  estate 
amounted  to  $203,000,  exclusive  of  the 
stock  of  defunct  corporations  which  was 
taken  in  partial  payment  for  some  of 
the  lots  sold,  Israel  declared.  —  Daily 
Paper. 

The  point  we  desire  to  emphasize  in 
connection  with  this  Florida  land  scheme 
is  the  fallacy  of  throwing  good  money 
after  what  is  already  lost.  Get-ricli- 
quick  promoters  understand  well  enough 
that  it  is  easier  to  dupe  an  investor  the 
second  time  when  the  hope  of  recovering 
money  already  lost  is  held  out  than  it  is 
to  trick  individuals  who  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  invested  in  worthless  stocks.  Os¬ 
trander  worked  on  this  principle  when  he 
sold  lots  to  the  victims  of  his  stock  pro¬ 
motions,  accepting  the  stock  in  part  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  lots.  This  is  known  among 
get-rich-quick  promoters  as  the  “reload¬ 
ing”  game. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  information 
regarding  the  Multi  Vane  Construction 
Co.,  Inc.,  Oallieoon,  N.  Y.?  H.  A.  Bul¬ 
lard,  the  president,  has  been  soliciting 
our  railroad  men  to  'buy  stock  at  $10 
per  share.  This  company  proposes  manu¬ 
facturing  a  rotary  gasoline  engine. 

New  York.  w.  H.  c. 

We  do  not  know  this  company  or  its 
president.  'Our  files  reveal  three  or  four 
rotary  engine  stock-selling  schemes  that 
have  come  and  gone  in  the  past  10  years. 
The  primary  purpose  of  a  rotary  engine 
up  to  date  has  been  to  afford  some  pro¬ 
moter  plausible  grounds  for  forming  a 
company  and  selling  stock  to  the  public. 
The  ordinary  gasoline  engine  seems  to 
serve  every  other  function  of  an  engine 
better.  Those  who  invested  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  rotary  engine  projects,  we  know, 
lost  their  money.  We  fear  there  is  no 
better  prospect  in  store  for  those  who 
put  their  savings  into  this  promotion. 

Charles  H.  Abbott,  a  big  egg  and  poul¬ 
try  man  from  the  north,  of  Newark, 
was  arrested  by  Deputy  United  States 
Marshall  McLaughlin  yesterday  in  his 
home  at  17  Carteret  St.,  on  a  charge  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  in  connection 
with  his  business. 

According  to  a  Federal  indictment, 
Abbott  sent  circulars  and  cards  to  egg 
and  poultry  farmers  in  many  sections  of 
the  country,  announcing  that  he  paid  the 
highest  prices  'for  these  products.  When 
he  received  the  goods,  authorities  allege, 
he  would  not  remit  payment  except  in 
rare  instances.  A  large  shipment  of  eggs 
consigned  to  him  was  intercepted  last 
week. 

It  is  alleged  that  Abbott  operated  un¬ 
der  various  names,  among  them  'being  the 


Newark  Produce  Company,  the  Union 
Produce  Company,  the  Orange  Produce 
Company,  and  the  Lakewood  Hotel  Sup¬ 
ply  Company.  His  operations  are  said 
to  cover  a  period  of  several  years. 

An  indictment  for  a  similar  violation 
has  been  pending  against  Abbott  for 
about  two  years.  He  was  committed  to 
Union  County  Jail  yesterday  in  default 
of  $5,000  bail. — Newark  Ledger. 

We  had  many  complaints  against  Ab¬ 
bott  under  the  various  company  names 
he  assumed  in  operating  from  Lakewood. 
Orange  and  Newark,  N.  J.  The  Post 
Office  Department  has  done  good  work  to 
apprehend  him,  and  we  hope  his  sentence 
will  be  long  enough  for  him  to  resolve  to 
mend  his  ways.  Shippers  lost  many  dol¬ 
lars  through  him,  and  the  result  again 
shows  the  wisdom  of  looking  into  the 
standing  of  these  houses.  The  allurement 
of  a  few  cents  per  dozen  ,m  excess  of 
market  price  is  dear  in  the  end,  and  is 
a  sure  sign  that  an  investigation  of  the 
concern  or  individual  will  be  wise. 

It  was  with  much  interest  I  read  an 
article,  written  by  F.  S.,  New  Jersey,  re¬ 
garding  a  purchase  of  chickens  from  Glen 
Rock  Nursery,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  which 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  June  5.  I  had  a 
similar  experience  and  feel  very  keenly 
on  the  subject.  I  placed  an  order  for 
100  White  Orpington  chicks,  and  when 
doing  so  said  that  I  had  been  influenced 
by  the  proximity  of  New  Jersey,  not 
wishing  to  place  an  order  where  the 
chicks  had  to  be  shipped  any  great  dis¬ 
tance.  In  course  of  time  I  received  the 
chicks  from  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  they 
were  the  poorest  trash  I  have  ever  seen, 
so  weak  and  sickly  they  could  hardly 
stand  up.  They  died  like  flies  in  spite 
of  the  best  brooding  and  feeding  care.  I 
only  saved  27.  and  these  are  so  miserable 
I  doubt  if  they  will  ever  grow  large 
enough  to  kill.  When  I  wrote  and  ex¬ 
postulated  on  the  treatment  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  I  was  told  that  they  did  not  see 
why  I  would  complain  about  receiving 
the  chicks  from  Ohio.  They  certainly  do 
not  advertise  that  they  fill  orders  from 
other  hatcheries,  and  I  should  never  have 
any  dealing  with  that  firm  again. 

Connecticut.  F.  g.  ri. 

Of  course  no  one  ordering  chicks  from 
New  Jersey  expects  to  receive  the  ship¬ 
ment  from  Ohio.  The  advertising  and 
literature  of  II.  W.  Cobb,  proprietor  of 
Glen  Rock  Farm,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  is 
designed  to  deceive  prospective  customers 
and  does  deceive.  The  poultry  papers 
without  exception  are  parties  to  the  de¬ 
ception,  and  many  farm  papers  as  well. 

On  April  27  I  ordered  from  LaPark 
Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  LaPark,  Pa.,*  flower 
seeds,  bulbs  and  rose  bushes.  I  received 
the  seeds  and  bulbs,  but  the  rose  bushes 
have  not  arrived.  They  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  to  three  or  four  times,  but  up  to  now 
will  not  answer  any  correspondence.  The 
value  of  roses  was  $3.20.  Could  you  let 
me  know  something  about  these  people 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  either 
roses  or  a  refund  of  cash?  T.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  exhausted  our  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  satisfaction  for  this  subscriber  from 
LaPark  'Seed  and  Plant  Co.  Other  sub¬ 
scribers  may  profit  by  this  reader’s  ex¬ 
perience. 

Will  you  give  me  information  in  l’e- 
gard  to  Knight  &  Bostwiek,  Newark,  N. 
Y.  ?  They  are  sending  a  salesman 
through  my  county  taking  orders  for  Fall 
delivery  fruit  trees.  Their  prices  seem 
exceedingly  high  to  me.  P.  c.  M. 

Virginia. 

Knight  &  Bostwiek  is  one  of  a  half 
dozen  or  more  firms  located  at  Newark, 
N.  Y.,  sending  out  agents  to  take  orders 
for  trees— they  are  not  growers  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock,  but  have  some  connection 
with  a  real  nursery,  on  the  strength  of 
which  these  concerns  claim  to  be  tree 
growers.  Their  prices  are  usually  twice 
or  more,  than  twice  the  catalog  houses 
charge  for  the  best  grade  of  stock.  Any¬ 
one  signing  an  order  with  these  agents 
is  held  to  their  terms  by  threats  of  a 
“lawsuit.” 

I  shipped  a  case  of  eggs  to  W.  Ivowa- 
loff,  211  Wright  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
have  not  received  the  check  yet.  I  wrote 
to  the  firm,  and  got  no  answer.  F.  F. 

New  York. 

We  are  unable  to  collect  this  account. 
Mr.  Ivowaloff  is  evidently  what  we  call 
a  “fly-by-night”  operator.  He  has  dis¬ 
appeared  and  it  is  impossible  to  locate 
him. 


Jane  had  just  returned  from  a  visit 
with  her  aunt,  who  was  a  most  immacu¬ 
late  housekeeper.  “Oh,  mother,  I  saw  a 
fly  in  Aunt  Mary’s  house!”  she  exclaimed. 
“Surely  not,”  her  mother  replied  with  a 
smile.  “Yes,  I  did,  but  he  was  washin’ 
hisself,”  said  the  little  girl. — Credit  Lost. 


“  The  Cutter  That  Does  Not  Clo$ 


'OUR  new  feeding  device  is  a  great  addi¬ 
tion,”  writes  E.  M.  Smith,  Southboro, 
Mass.  Mr.  Smith  refers  to  our  steel 
third  roll  and  positive-action  traveling  apron  which 
save  one  man  and  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Cutter.  “The  machine  is  easy  to  get  around  and 
set  up,”  he  continues,  “and  works  with  little  power 
compared  to  other  cutters.” 

If  you  have  a  silo,  you  need  a  Papec  Cutter  to  fill  it  at  the  right 
time  and  at  least  cost.  There’s  a  size  to  fit  your  power  at  a  price  that 
makes  the  Papec  the  best  buy  in  ensilage  cutters. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

110  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Over  50  Distri¬ 
buting  Centers 
Assure  Prompt 
Service. 


Your  Harvest  is  Safe  Under  a  Leadclad  Roof 

One  stroke  of  lightning  can  destroy  a  whole  year’s  labor.  Roof 
your  barn  with  Leadclad;  connect  the  spouts  to  the  ground,  and 
your  crops  stored  there  have  absolute  protection. 

Coated  with  pure  lead,  the  same  thick,  heavy  coating  as 
Leadclad  fence.  Leadclad  needs  no  painting  and  costs  no  more 
to  put  on  than  ordinary  roofing. 

Leadclad  Corrugated  and  V-Crimp  roofing  for  the  barn. 
Beautiful  Leadclad  Decorative  Shingles  for  the  home. 

Write  for  factory  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  FARM  FENCE 

Coated  with  pure  lead  seven  times  heavier 
than  the  coating  on  ordinary  galvanized  wire. 

Sold  direct  from  factory.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  prices. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
1200  Plainfield  Avenue,  Moundsville,  W.  Va, 


INTRODUCTORY 
PRICE  ON  ’’13" 

jJPECIALu, 


Hay  or  grain  is 
safer  under  a 
Leadclad  roof.  A 
roof  of  Leadclad 
properly  ground¬ 
ed  is  absolutely 
lightning  proof. 
Your  crops  are 
perfectly  safe  in 
the  worst  electri¬ 
cal  storm. 


SEPARATOR 

Try  any  American  Separa¬ 
tor  in  your  own  way,  at  our 
risk.  Then,  after  you  find  it 
to  be  the  closest  skimmer, 
easiest  to  turn  and  clean, 
and  the  best  separator  for 
the  least  money,  you  may 
pay  balance  in  cash  or  easy  month¬ 
ly  payments.  Sizes  from  125  to 
850  lbs.  Prices  as  low  a3  $24.95. 
Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.15. 

Write  now  for  free  catalog 

Get  our  offer  first.  Shipping 
points  near  you  insure  prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  28-J  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREE  GUARDS 


PROTECT  your  fruit  trees  from  rab¬ 
bits  and  other  small  animals  with 
Excelsior  Fruit  Tree  Guards.  Conve¬ 
nient,  easy  to  put  on,  durable.  Con¬ 
vince  yourself  of  their  superiority  by 
a  trial.  One  (only),  1 5"  high  by  4 "  in 
diameter  will  be  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  15  cents  in  stamps.  Fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  to : 


WICKWIRE  SPENCER  STEEL  CO.. 

41  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  City.  Dept.  D. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  fruit  tree  guard 
or  literature  according  to  box  checked  below. 
■  □  I  enclose  15c  in  stamps. 

□  Send  folder  showing  sizes  and  prices. 


Name _ 

Address. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
ami  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


luilt.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO,»  Box  404  Westerville,  Ohio 


|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

esm  **** 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  55 

SI  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  55 

^  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  55 

55  For  sale  by  " 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  |; 

55  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

i^miiimmiiimimiiiiiiiiimiiimimiiii^ 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ;  :  : 


Getting  Rid  of  Bats 

My  farmhouse  is  infested  by  bats, 
which  seem  to  have  made  their  abode  in 
attic  for  over  15  years.  The  house  is 
well  built,  but  attic  is  unfinished.  I 
have  just  bought  this  place  and  would 
like  to  find  out  some  remedy  to  destroy 
these  night  rodents.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  they  have  come  in  through  the 
roof  which,  is  shingled,  and  seem  to  have 
infested  walls  and  around  window  frames 
of  several  rooms  on  second  floor,  also 
closets.  They  have  found  places  around 
the  two  chimneys,  but  are  really  not 
visible  by  day.  At  night  they  fly  out 
through  the  open  shingle  in  roof  by  the 
hundreds. 

I  have  'burnt  .sulphur  in  attic  several 
days ;  this  only  destroys  a  few.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  rid  my  attic  of  these 
hundreds  of  uncanny  night  rodents,  and 
would  be  grateful  for  some  efficacious 
advice.  A.  m.  r. 

New  York. 

Since  there  are  so  many  bats  in  the 
house  and  since  fumigation  would'  leave 
the  dead  bodies  inside,  thus  resulting  in 
odors  which  might  not  be  pleasing,  it 
might  (be  best  to  try  to  close  the  places 
where  the  bats  have  been  entering,  leav¬ 
ing  a  few  that  could  be  easily. closed  at 
night  after  the  majority  have  left.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  vacate  the  house  and 
fumigate  the  entire  second  story  and 
attic  with  carbon  bisulphide  at  the  rate 
of  8  lbs.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  This  is  a 
high  dosage  but  I  think  it  would  be  re¬ 
quired.  Close  all  openings  possible  be¬ 
fore  beginning  the  fumigation,  let  it 
fumigate  for  24  hours  then  open  the 
windows  and  what  doors  you  can  from 
the  outside,  and  let  it  air  well  before 
anyone  is  allowed-  to  stay  in  the  rooms 
for  any  length  of  time.  Keep  aW  lights 
away  from  the  vicinity  during  the  fumi¬ 
gation,  as  carbon  bisulphide  is  highly  in¬ 
flammable.  Even  after  fumigation  the 
entrances  the  bats  have  been  using 
should  be  closed,  if  possible,  to  keep  any 
from  taking  up  their  abode  there  in  the 
future.  D.  M.  D. 


Subscriber  s’ Exchange 

Rate  ot'  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
bv  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  .a  high-class  farm  worker  we  will  pay  $io 
per  month  and  board  the  year  round.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  Central  New  York 
farm,  with  good  equipment,  wants  practical 
farmer;  non-resident  owner,  gives  full  respon¬ 
sibility  and  good  salary  to  man  who  can  qualify, 
p.  0.  BOX  338,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  housekeeper  or  cook,  good  baker, 
white,  steady  woman  wanted;  no  washing; 
permanent  position,  private  family,  quiet  place; 
wages  $65;  no  child;  answer  stating  age,  re¬ 
ligion  and  when  available.  BOX  217,  Smith- 
town  Branch,  1/.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Self-directing  married  man,  experi¬ 
enced  with  team  and  tractor;  also  married 
man  for  cow  barn;  must  be  first-class  milker, 
and  strict  in  obeying  orders;  wife  capable  run¬ 
ning  boarding-house,  prepared  to  live  in  mod¬ 
el, -n  homes;  references  necessary.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  868,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


M /JURIED  man  for  steady  farm  work  at  Au¬ 
gusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  D.  O.  SAYRE. 


WANTED — Good  reliable  single  or  married  man 
to  -work  on  well-equipped  dairy  farm;  good 
wages  and  desirable  place  for  good  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  housekeeper-cook,  middle- 
aged,  for  small  farm  in  California;  wages 
and  Miterest  in  profits  or  can  take  financial  in¬ 
terest.  ADVERTISER  875,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  help  with  housework,  no 
laundry  or  heavy  work.  0.  W.  MILLS,  New¬ 
town,  Conn. 


WANTED — At  once,  reliable  married  man,  to 
take  care  of  calves  and  bulls;  also  assist 
with  general  dairy  work;  state  wages  and  when 
available.  HARRY  PHILHOURE,  R.  F.  D., 
Belle  Meade,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  hand,  take  charge  of  small 
house,  small  orchard,  cow,  two  horses;  ex¬ 
perienced  only;  must  have  good  references; 
fine  home  for  right  party;  can  be  married  but 
without  children.  Write  to  CLAIRE  KNIT¬ 
TING  MILLS,  432  Austin  Place,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED— A  single  woman  housekeeper  for 
small  boarding-house  on  private  estate,  West¬ 
chester  County;  must  be  a  good  cook  for  work¬ 
ing  men  and  neat  about  the  house;  state  full 
particulars  and  when  you  can  come.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  878,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  good  dry-hand  milkers;  $65 
per  month  and  board.  Address  BOX  155, 
Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  working  foreman  gardener-farmer, 
Protestant,  married,  no  children;  wife  make 
butter,  board  help;  unfurnished  cottage;  men’s 
house  separate;  gentleman’s  country  place, 
Westchester  County.  Address  reply  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Refined  couple,  school  boys;  man, 
carpentering  and  farming;  wife,  cooking  and 
boys’  dining  room;  for  particulars,  GRAN! 
FANCHER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


CULINARY  supervisors— Young  ladies  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  taste  who  have  a  liking  for  cook¬ 
ing,  and  are  skilled  in  the  art,  to  supervise  the 
culinary  work  In  the  branches  of  a  large  eat¬ 
ing  establishment.  Apply  at  123  University 
Place,  New  York,  between  9  and  11  A.  M. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work  on 
dairy  farm  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.;  house, 
garden,  wood,  etc.;  wife  to  board  one  or  two 
men  during  busy  season;  good  wages  and  steady 
work  for  right  man;  references  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  888,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  general  farm,  small 
dairy;  must  know  how  to  milk;  $50  per  month 
witli  maintenance.  G.  A.  HUTBR,  Ulster  Park, 
N.  Y. 

FARM  HAN-D  wanted- — Single  young  man  to 
milk  four  cows  and  do  horse  work  on  small 
farm  six  miles  from  Asbury  Park;  applicants 
state  age,  experience,  furnish  names  past  em¬ 
ployers  as  reference  and  wages  wanted;  board 
to  be  furnished.  ROSEHILL  FARM,  R.  D.  1, 
Bdlmar,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Competent  hand  milker  to  milk  and 
care  for  herd  of  20  cows  in  modern  barn;  CO 
per  month  and  maintenance.  ADVERTISER 
892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — -Men  to  do  advanced  registry  test¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey;  requirements:  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock 
test;  salary  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses.  ADVANCED  REGISTRY  DEPART¬ 

MENT,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

DIETITIANS — Young  ladies  of  intelligence  nnd 
taste  who  have  a  liking  for  cooking,  and  are 
skilled  in  the  art,  to  supervise  the  culinary 
work  in  the  brandies  of  a  large  eating  estab¬ 
lishment.  Apply  at  123  University  Place,  New 
York,  between  9  and  11  A.  M. 

FARMER,  caretaker,  in  Massachusetts;  middle- 
aged,  no  children;  state  ages,  wages,  na¬ 
tionality,  particulars.  ADVERTISER  890,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  on  small  modern  dairy  farm  in 
Pennsylvania,  single  man  with  experience  to 
work  in  barn  and  milk  house  and  assist  in  test 
work;  small  herd  registered  Holsteins;  give  full 
information  regarding  experience,  age,  habits, 
wages  expected,  also  reference  as  to  character 
nnd  ability.  ADVERTISER  881,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  boy  past  16  years  or  young 
man  to  work  on  milk  route  and  help  on  farm 
at  once.  LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  1,  Johns¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  herdsman  to  take  charge 
of  a  herd  of  purebred  cattle,  doing  A.  R. 
work;  none  but  experienced  man  need  apply. 
Address  BOX  138,  York,  Pa. 

V(OUNG  woman  wanted — Waitress  and  house¬ 
work;  salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance. 
SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPI¬ 
TAL,  Hol-tsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Working  farm  superintendent  and 
wife;  cook  for  training  school;  salary  $1,800 
and  maintenance;  state  experience;  for  particu¬ 
lars,  GRANT  FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

WANTED — On  fruit  farm,  married  man,  steady 
employment,  good  salary,  fine  house  with 
improvements,  and  other  privileges.  E.  HENRY 
WARD,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 

ASSISTANT  poultryman,  good  position,  wages 
and  working  conditions  for  a  strictly  reliable 
single  young  man  of  good  quality.  BROOK- 
LAWN  FARMS,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

GENERAL  houseworker  who  likes  quiet  country 
lile,  one  adult,  business  woman,  small  house, 
modern  conveniences  -throughout;  references  re¬ 
quired;  state  salary.  MRS.  H.  E.  CHAUV1N, 
Brentwood,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Single  man  for  large  modern  farm; 

must  be  good  milker  and  teamster;  wages 
$60  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  893,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man  for  general  work  on  poultry 
farm,  near  Lakewood,  N.  J.;  must  drive 
truck,  milk  cow  -and  have  some  knowledge  of 
poultry  and  farming;  good  wages  and  living 
conditions;  position  permanent;  references  re¬ 
quired;  state  age  and  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  896,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

WAN'TED —  Farm  hand;  must  be  steady  and  re¬ 
liable;  wages  ($50)  fifty  dollars  per  month 
and  board.  RAYMOND  DANGLER,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Experienced  single  dry-band  milkers, 
12  cows  and  barn  work;  wages  $60;  location. 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  897,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  on  milk  farm,  married  man;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  state  wages  wanted 
in  first  letter.  C.  FRED  JOHNSON,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Conn. 

Situations  Wanted 

MARRIED  man,  35,  understanding  stock  and 
crops,  wishes  proposition  on  shares  or  wages; 
references  furnished.  V.  HEGEIi,  Otis,  Mass. 

FARM  foreman,  manage  gentleman’s  place  or 
general  farm,  up-to-date  in  every  depart¬ 
ment;  farming,  gardening,  shrubs,  roads,  etc.; 
best  reference;  20  years’  experience;  American, 
single;  state  full  particulars.  BOX  172,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 

HERDSMAN  or  farmer,  life  experience;  mar¬ 
ried,  age  33,  one  child;  wants  position  as 
working  foreman;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AN  EXPERIENCED,  reliable  and  trustworthy 
man,  possessing  the  essential  qualifications, 
seeks  a  position  as  superintendent  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  country  place;  full  particulars  to  in¬ 
terested  parties.  ADVERTISER  863,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  middle-aged,  reliable,  tired  of 
cities  and  years  of  extensive  travel,  wishes 
to  settle  permanently  in  country;  is  great  lover 
of  nature  and  animals;  would  like  place  as 
caretaker  or  similar  work  not  too  heavy;  con¬ 
genial,  comfortable  home  more  to  be  desired 
than  large  wage;  ready  in  September.  Address 
ADVERTISER  874,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION,  single,  Protestant,  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation;  seven  years’  experience  as  herdsman- 
dairyman;  first-class  feeder,  milker,  butter- 
maker,  calf  raiser;  also  lawns  and  general  es¬ 
tate  work;  references;  available  at  once;  state 
wages.  FARMER,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Newburyport, 
Mass. 
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POT  LTRYMAN,  single,  10  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  short  course  graduate;  available 
August  5;  estate  or  commercial.  ADVERTISER 
857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  gardener,  superintendent,  desires 
position;  American,  married;  practical  life 
experience;  capable;  references;  please  state 
salary  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  883,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  caretaker,  wishes  position  on 
private  estate;  married,  American,  48,  has 
one  son  18;  experienced  on  lawns,  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables;  capable;  care  of  cows,  chickens; 
references.  JOHN  DUBBERLEY,  Box  286, 
Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  as  working  superintendent 
on  private  estate;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  branches;  highly  recommended;  age  39, 
British-American,  citizen.  ADVERTISER  880, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARKET  gardener,  teamster,  wants  $50-$55 
month  anywhere;  permanent,  home  like;  cor¬ 
respondence  desired.  GEO.,  3230  Woodland, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WORKING  superintendent  for  farm  or  country 
estate;  married,  American,  30  years,  one 
child;  wants  separate  house;  well  educated, 
life  experience  in  this  work;  able  and  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  handling  stock,  crops,  ma¬ 
chinery,  fruits,  shrubs,  grounds,  paint  and*  re¬ 
pairs;  must  be  good  permanent  place  where 
honesty,  effort  and  results  are  appreciated; 
plenty  best  references.  ADVERTISER  887, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  married  man,  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  commercial  poultry  plant;  free  Sep¬ 
tember  15;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  country  estate  by  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man;  experienced  accountant,  also 
possessing  natural  aptitude  for  upkeep  and 
breeding  of  live  stock  and  birds.  ADVERTISER 
901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  in  charge  of  estate  or  farm; 

life  experience  in  practical  development  and 
economical  upkeep;  competent  in  repair  work, 
stock, _  poultry,  dogs,  garden,  crops,  landscape; 
with  initiative  and  energy;  well  recommended; 
American,  married,  age  40.  ADVERTISER 
895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  gardener,  farmer,  chauffeur; 

middle-aged,  single;  wants  position  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1  or  later;  references;  please  state  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  898,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  with  25  years’  experience, 
open  fw  engagement  this  Fall;  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  breeding,  raising  and  developing 
of  Guernseys;  also  all  other  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  899,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  commercial  poultry  farm,  fully  stocked 
(Barron-Hollywood)  Leghorns;  doing  good  busi¬ 
ness,  baby  chicks,  pullets,  eggs,  broilers;  aver¬ 
age  net  income  $5,000  annually;  price  $20,000, 
liberal  terms.  ADVERTISER  833,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  54  acres,  on  good  road; 

rich  fertile  soil;  good  buildings;  price  $2,000. 
ADVERTISER  847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  poultry  farm  at  station, 
near  good_  town,  large  poultry  houses;  over  a 
thousand  birds,  equipment,  feed,  everything; 
$4,500,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  834,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  115  acres,  Callicoon,  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  N.  Y. ;  house,  11  rooms,  electric 
light  plant,  telephone,  radio;  large  barn,  chick¬ 
en  coops;  good  cellar,  Spring-  water;  10  acres 
woodland.  ADVERTISER  848,  care  Rural  New-- 
Yorker. 


RETIRED  teacher  has  developed  apiary  and 
honey  trade;  from  failing  health  cannot  con¬ 
tinue;  will  sell  or  consider  partnership;  corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  E.  H.  BABBITT,  Bridge- 
water,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  110  acres  tillage,  30  wood, 
buildings,  good  grain  and  grass  laud;  near 
town  and  main  highway;  price  $3,000;  owner 
dead.  G.  W.  TOMLINSON,  Henderson,  Md. 


30-ACRE  cranberry  bog,  with  blueberry  land, 
and  new  bungalow;  Central  Jersey;  attractive 
price.  ADVERTISER  870,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — “Soft  Spring  F'aim,”  cool,  all  mod¬ 
ern.  JOHN  H.  ALBRECHT,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy,  small 
village  farm.  L.  FARMER,  General  Delivery, 
Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  farm,  63  acres,  barn,  44x60,  concrete 
stable;  22-room  house,  steam  heat,  gas  lights, 
sanitary  plumbing,  spring  water  in  house,  barn 
and  hen  yards;  garage  for  two  automobiles; 
houses  for  1,000  hens:  must  he  sold  to  close 
estate;  bargain.  CHAS.  HERMANN,  Calli¬ 
coon,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  Eastern  Shore  60-acre  cul¬ 
tivated  general  and  poultry  farm;  new  mod¬ 
ern  buildings;  fine  location  and  climate;  bar¬ 
gain.  MINNIE  SATTEUR,  Berlin,  Md. 


BEAUTIFUL  farm  home,  one  of  the  finest  farms 
of  198  acres,  with  100  acres  of  level  creek 
bottom  tillage,  25  acres  of  timber  and  one  of 
the  best  business  chances  in  Western  New 
York;  on  this  farm  is  a  gas  station,  general 
store  selling  groceries,  oil,  gas,  flour,  feed  and 
hardware,  meats,  etc.,  also  included  L-  a  good 
trucking  business,  store  and  trucking  business 
runs  about  twenty-five  thousand  per  year;  fine 
10-room  house,  large  gamble  roof,  basement 
barn,  horse  barn,  henhouse,  granary  and  store; 
all  buildings  in  good  repair,  and  insured  for 
$14,000;  beautiful  maple  shade,  on  hard  road, 
mail  delivered,  telephone,  good  water;  price 
twelve  thousand,  part  cash;  will  include  farm¬ 
ing  tools,  fine  young  team,  6  cows,  50  acres  of 
hay,  20  acres  of  grain,  corn,  potatoes,  Olds- 
mobile  ton  truck,  stock  in  store,  about  30  cords 
of  wood,  oil,  gas,  etc;  possession  at  once  as  we 
must  sell  on  account  of  poor  health;  we  ex¬ 
cept  in  part  payment  a  house  and  lot  in  Olean 
or  nearby  village.  EARLE  L.  DOLPH,  R.  5, 
Cuba,  N.  Y.  Phone  19-F-5. 


WANTED — Low  priced  farm,  about  5  acres, 
high  ground,  house,  water;  radius  15  miles 
north  Somerville,  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISES! 
845,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  or  rent,  fully  equipped;  making 
money ;  65  miles  from  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


175  ACRES  in  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. ;  good 
buildings,  fertile  soil;  well,  spring,  creek 
watered  part  time.  ADVERTISER  877,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


wax  i  nu — Small  tarrn  to  rent  cheap  wit 
option  to  buy;  write  particulars.  MRS.  M 
CONNORS,  P.  O.  Box  333,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  poultry  plant,  located  in  thriving  coun¬ 
try  village,  on  State  highway;  10-room  dwell¬ 
ing,  improvements,  about  four  acres  of  fertile 
land,  orchard;  5  poultry  houses,  accommoda¬ 
tion  1,000  birds;  will  sacrifice  for  $10,000;  in¬ 
clude  1,200  Candee  incubator;  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  MRS.  F.  E.  BEEMER,  (Own¬ 
er),  Branchville,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm,  28  acres,  14-room  dwelling,  all 
conveniences;  t.woj poultry  houses,  100x120  feet 
long,  brooder  house;  variety  fruit;  good  truck¬ 
ing  land;  main  highway,  near  Yardley;  imme¬ 
diate  possession;  easy  terms;  sold  on  account 
of  owner’s  death.  MARY  B.  DORSETT,  Yard- 
ley,  Pa. 


20-ACRE  farm  and  flour  mill,  50  bbl.  capacity, 
fully  equipped  water  power;  wonderful  bath¬ 
ing  resort;  two  concrete  fish  hatcheries;  spring 
house;  pond  is  stocked  with  black  bass  and 
pike;  8-room  house,  first  class  condition;  a-il 
necessary  outbuildings,  pumps  and  springs.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  879,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE; — 89  acres,  2,700  apple  trees,  stan¬ 
dard  varieties,  now  bearing  profitable  crop; 
new  modern  dairy  bam;  eider  press  125  bbls. 
capacity;  a  good  business  itself;  all  modem 
tools,  many  new;  27  miles  to  Philadelphia,  70 
to  New  York,  mile  to  railroad  station;  two 
good  roads  to  Philadelphia;  favorable  terms. 
DR.  GEORGE  C.  KUESEL,  1614  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — Immediate  possession,  fruit  and 
general  farm,  150  acres;  splendid  peach  and 
apple  crop,  fine  grain  and  hay;  near  Trenton, 
N.  J. ;  good  roads  and  markets;  four  thousand 
($4,000)  rental  this  season,  $3,000  next  year; 
stock  and  equipment  $2,500;  modern  home  and 
buildings’;'"  all  improvements;  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity.  ROBERT  PHILLIPS,  Titusville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 135-acre  farm,  with  or  without 
equipment;  write  for  full  particulars.  JOHN 
B.  ALLEN,  Owner,  *R.  D.  3,  Jefferson,  Scho. 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


■WANTED — Small  farm  with  good  tillable  soil 
for  commercial  purposes;  Connecticut  or  West¬ 
chester.  Address  ADVERTISER  884,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 107-aere  Eastern  Shore  Maryland 
farm.  ADVERTISER  885,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  farm  in 
Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  of  near  10O  acres,  my 
286-aere  farm;  will  include  50  head  of  sto’ck 
and  all  crops  and  tools  of  an  up-to-date  set, 
including  tractor,  thrasher,  ensilage  cutter, 
down  to  a  hoe;  two  good  barns,  just  painted; 
17-room  house;  plenty  of  fruit  and  all  kinds 
timber;  please  do  not  write  unless  interested; 
farm  must  be  well  situated ;  for  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  886,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 118-acre  fully  equipped  poultry 
and  dairy  farm,  with  stock  and  grain;  best 
terms.  C.  KALFUR,  -Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  Wayne  County  village  farm; 

good  buildings,  good  land,  3  horses,  2  cows, 
40  hens  and  ehiekens;  all  crops,  farm  tools; 
price  $4,700,  $2,000  down.  WILLIAM  KOON, 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


285  ACRES,  large  buildings,  grain,  hay,  fruit; 
^  reasonable.  CHAS.  MILLER,  Livingston, 


LAKE  View  Farm,  00  acres,  tractor  worked; 

in  Finger  Lakes  district  of  Southern  New 
York;  fertile  soil,  well  watered ;  8- room  house, 
good  barns,  new  gambrel  roof  shed,  cost  $1,000; 
plenty  fruit  and  fuel;  close  to  beautiful  lake, 
railroad  and  State  road;  boating,  bathing,  fish¬ 
ing;  close  to  Watkins  Glen,  high  schools, 
churches,  stores,  etc.;  paying  farm  every  year; 
must  sell  to  close  estate;  $3,200  takes  it  with 
$800  down,  balance  easy  terms.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  891,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 53-acre  farm  on  Cleveland-Buffalo 
pavement,  49  miles  east  of  Cleveland ;  fine 
soil  for  nursery  and  fruit;  priced  right,  on  easy 
terms.  L.  B.  RANSOM,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  Adirondack  farm,  near  Lake 
George;  fruit,  poultry,  Summer  home.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  108  acres,  hard  wood 
and  pine;  good  9-room  house,  two  good  barns; 
running  water;  16  tuberculin  tested  cows  giv¬ 
ing'  250  quarts  daily;  good  milk  route;  poor 
health  reason  for  selling.  H.  H.  TYRRELL, 
Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  low-priced  farm  near  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware.  ADVERTISER  894,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Home  in  or  near  village  or  town; 

may  include  small  business  or  few  acres  of 
land;  complete  description  and  cash  price  first 
letter.  S.  J.  DAVIS,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  country  home,  village  farm;  mile 
shore;  improvements.  LEACH,  Clinton,  Conn. 


FARM,  150  acres,  near  Bound  Brook,  within 
one  hour  of  New  York  pity;  12-room  house, 
all  other  buildings;  running  water;  nice  loca¬ 
tion,  high  elevation,  fronting  Delaware- Rari¬ 
tan  Canal  and  River;  grounds  suitable  for  in¬ 
stitution,  hotel  or  lots;  $60,000  equity;  will  rent 
for  $1,200.  F'or  particulars,  252  W.  17th.  St  , 
New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


scamps  useu  Derore  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honev;  60-lb. 

clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb. 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buck-wheat,  $1.75; 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N. 


can  here, 
pail,  with- 
price  list 
Y. 


WANTED — A  few  hundred  pounds  pumpkin  and 
melon  seed  for  bird  feed;  must  be  sound  and 
not  mixed.  G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist,  Darien, 
Conn. 


“HOMEMAKER”  house 
50e.  RUTH  DENNING, 
Conn. 


apron,  medium  size, 
Route  1,  Woodbridge, 


USED  incubators:  6,000  Hall  sectional,  3,600 
Newtown  double  deck,  1,200  Newtown  oil; 
complete,  perfect  condition,  very  reasonable. 
JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

'  ’  - - -  - -  .  • 

BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm.  MRS.  ALBERT 
ELLIS,  Harmony  Road,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont 
sugar.  BERT  PRESCOTT, 


maple  syrup  and 
Colchester,  Vt. 


ccauvu  uuiiey,  „  Llux-u  posliu 

c?n’  two>  here.  NOAH 
BOBDNEB,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


. . . r~: : - == -■ — - - - — - - — - : ~~~  - - — 

A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PORCELAIN  ENAMEL  RANGES 


W.  S.  Dewing 

Pres. 


ew  Kalamazoo  Book 

of  Factory  Prices 

Introducing'  Sensational 

Ifear  Quarantee 

Reduced  Prices 

Buy  Direct— Save  i/3  to  y2 

on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces  —200  STYLES  AND  SIZES 


Gas 

Stoves 


Heating 

Stoves 

0 


Beautiful 
Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges 

You  will  admire  the  sparkling 
beauty  of  the  new  colorful  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Porcelain  Enamel  ranges 
and  heating  stoves — as  easy  to 
clean  as  a  china  dish.  Every¬ 
where  these  attractive  ranges 
and  mahogany  heating  stoves  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  plain 
black  stoves  and  ranges.  You  will 
never  know  how  charming  your 
kitchen  can  be  until  you  brighten 
it  with  a  Kalamazoo  Porcelain 
Enamel  range.  Kalamazoo  leads  all 
others  in  the  quality  and  beauty  of  these 
ranges.  Our  business  on  these  ranges  in¬ 
creased  over  300%  last  year.  The  long- 
lasting  enamel  is  baked  on  in  our  own 
enameling  plant.  Full  descriptions  and 
illustrations  in  actual  color  in  this  new 
book.  Mail  coupon  today  for  your  copy. 


Send  for  this  Bargain  Book 

Today— FREE 

Here  it  is— fresh  from  the  press— the  newest  and  greatest 
of  Kalamazoo  books.  You’ll  find  in  this  free  catalog  over 
200  styles  and  sizes — a  greater  variety  than  you  will  find 
in  20  big  stores— including  the  newest  in  heating  stoves, 
gas  stoves,  coal  and  wood  ranges,  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe  and  one-register  type,  oil 
stoves ;  also  many  porcelain  enamel  ranges  in  delft  blue 
and  pearl  gray  illustrated  in  actual  colors.  And  new 
mahogany  porcelain  enamel  heating  stoves. 


600,000  Customers 

You  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo- 


5- Year  Guarantee  Bond 

Kalamazoo  in  this  new  book  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionizes  all  stove,  .  direct-to-you  for  26  years.  You 
lange  and  furnace  selling  policies  have  seen  our  advertisements  be- 
and  brings  straight  to  you  the  fore.  If  you  have  never  answered 
most  sensational  guarantee  of  one,  answer  this  one  by  all  means 
quality  ever  written.  Now  for  the  Clip  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of 
first  time  in  this  catalog  or  any  this  page.  Mail  today.  Thousands 
other  catalog  or  any  store,  you  of  extra  copies  of  this  catalog  have 
offered  a  5-year  guarantee  been  printed.  Everybody  will 


are 


on  all  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces 
against  defects  in  material  and 
workmanship. 
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Kalamazoo  Facts 

24  Hour  Shipments 
30  Days  Trial 
600,000  Customers 
26  Years  in  Business 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Cash  or  Easy  Payments 
360  Days  Approval  Test 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Above  All  Else — Quality  ££  %  .> 

Make  a  Triple  Saving  on  a  0 

Kalamazoo  Furnace  Saved 

1.  You  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price  of  the  furnace  itself.  $24.00 

2.  You  make  a  big  saving  in  fuel  every  month.  Received  your 

3.  You  save  the  cost  of  installation  because  Kalamazoo  Prince  Tange 

free  plans  ana  free  service  eliminate  entirely  any  diffi-  several  weeks 
culties  of  installation.  ago— surprised 

to  see  how  soon 

Use  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  furnace  for  30  days  trial  in  your  own  got  here.  My 
home.  No  one  can  tell  you  what  a  stove  or  furnace  is  like  until  wife  used  it 
they  actually  use  it.  Convince  yourself.  Isn’t  that  fair ?  Just  maii  since,  every 
the  coupon  and  get  the  facts.  Thousands  have  put  up  their  furnaces  day  an<^  says 
themselves  in  a  lew  hours  time.  You  can,  too.  it  is  the  best 

range  she  ever 

f'jMmm.-* -w, a-wwac.*!*** .  ■imnMnTn  ai BaaBaaBr.  used.  To  heat 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  g  °nvde  LTav&g 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers  fuel,  it  can’t  be 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  beat.  Wesaved 

Gentlemen  -  Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  catalog.  I  on  it* Mustllso 

am  interested  in  ranges  Q  heating  stoves  □  gas  stoves  □  thank  you  for 

combination  gas  and  coal  ranges  □  furnaces  □.  (Check  honest  dealing 

article  in  which  you  are  interested.)  nonesi  dealing. 

Yourcustomer, 

_T  Adolph  Turek, 

Name .  Foster,  Neb. 

Pipe  or  Pipeless 

Address .  _ 

.  Furnaces 

£  City . State .  i 


Reduced  Factory  Prices 

And  right  on  top  of  this  annouce- 
ment,  Kalamazoo  makes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  price  reduction  on  all 
stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces.  Just 
as  our  unrivaled  quality  permits 
us  to  give  you  a  broad  gauged  5- 
year  guarantee,  our  tremendous 
increase  in  business — a  business 
which  has  practically  doubled  in 
enables  us  through  bigger  pro¬ 
duction  and  greater  buying  power  to  slash 
prices.  In  this  book  you  are  getting  values 
hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  stove  and  furnace 
industry.  You  actually  save  J/3  to  */2  by 
doing  business  with  this  great  13 -acre  factory. 

Saved  $69.00  on  Furnace 


want  one.  Kalamazoo  customers 
saved  over  $1,000,000  by  buying 
direct  from  the  factory  last  year. 
There  are  now  600,000  pleased 
Kalamazoo  customers  and  this 
great  army  is  growing  by  the 
thousands  each  year. 


Ranges 

$371 


3  years- 


Our  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  furnace  keeps  every 
nook  and  corner  of  our  home,  which  is  a  6- 
room  house,  comfortable  all  winter.  We  saved 
$69.00  on  the  winter’s  supply  of  coal  and  gas. 

J.  H.  Bowman,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 
30  days  trial— 360  days 
Approval  Test 

You  can  buy  a  Kalamazoo  stove 
as  low  as  $3.00  down,  $3.00 
monthly.  You  can  get  30  days 
trial  in  your  home  and  360  days 
approval  test.  In  addition  to  our 
5-year  guarantee  our  $100,000 
bank  bond  guarantee  is  a  promise 
of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

24-Hour  Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  near  to  everywhere,  24-hour 
shipping  service  saves  your  time!  Kala¬ 
mazoo  is  the  largest  stove,  range  and  furnace  company- 
in  the  world  selling  direct  from  factory  to  family. 

Above  all  else— Quality 

Remember  this,  Kalamazoo  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  af  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 
We  build  in  large  quantities  and  sell  in  large 
quantities.  Isn’t  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
you  can  get  better  quality  at  lower  prices 
from  a  factory  whose  sole  interest  is  in  mak¬ 
ing  stoves  and  furnaces  than  you  can  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  ?  Prove  it  yourself. 
Send  for  this  catalog  today.  Compare  the 
quality,  beauty,  weight  and  size  of  Kalamazoo 
products  with  others.  Don’t  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  buying  elsewhere  before  you  do  this. 
Simply  write  your  name  in  the  coupon  below. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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Commercial  Poultry  In  England 

An  Important  Part  of  English  Agriculture 
A  Visit  Into  Wiltshire 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson,  B.  Sc. 


W  FARMING  IS  DONE  IN  OTHER 
[’LACES. — I  feel  sure  that  the 
'ai'uiei'  is  interested  in  seeing  how 
his  job  is  being  done  by  farmers  in 
other  sections  of  his  country  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  mod- 
looking  for  ideas,  and  especially  is 
this  true  when  lie  may  glean  them  from  actually 
seeing  work  done  by  other  fanners  or  read  of  ac¬ 
tual  experiences.  I  suppose  my  inherent  farming 
instinct  may  be  in  part  responsible  for  my  constant 
enjoyment  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  coming 
to  know  poultry  farming  as  it  is  being  done  in 
the  various  parts  of  England,  while  I  am  spending 
a  few  months  here.  I  never  visit  a  poultry  farm, 
or  any  farm  for  that  matter,  or  come  to  -know  of 
its  work  intimately  without  gaining  much  of  value 
in  new  ideas,  different  and  fresh  viewpoints,  and 
broader  understanding  of  the  job  I  am  trying  to 
do  myself.  So  I  feel  that  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  he  interested  in  knowing  something  of  a  typical, 
modern  English  poultry  farm.  I  chose  the  poultry 
plant  at  Odstock  Manor,  near  Salisbury,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  towards  the  south  of  England,  as  the  subject 
for  this  review.  The  woman  responsible  for  the 
success  of  this  commercial  poultry  venture  is  Mrs. 
Knight  whose  keen  business  sense  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  have  meant  much  to  business. 

Mr.  Knight  is  a  farmer  on  rather  a  large  scale, 
managing  something  like  one  thousand  acres,  run¬ 


ning  a  large  stock  farm.  This,  like  most  English 
farms,  is  largely  down  to  splendid  grass  pastures, 
over  which  cattle  and  sheep  may  be  always  seen 
grazing.  The  English  countryside  is  remarkably 
beautiful  at  this  season  of  the  year,  because  the 
grass  is  so  green,  the  trees  so  wonderful,  and  the 
wild  flowers,  as  tvell  as  the  garden  flowers,  so 
luxuriant.  Especially  down  Wiltshire  way,  is  na¬ 
ture  most  inspiring.  Salisbury,  seat  of  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  English  cathedrals,  is  located 
in  the  midst  of  .the  Salisbury  plain,  a  rather  unique- 
Ij  smooth  section  of  England.  The  Odstock  Manor 
is  not  far  from  this  old  city.  The  Knight  farm, 
with  its  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  grass  meadows 
and  Stubblefields,  is  a  great  asset  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  who  owns  and  runs  the  poultry  part  of  af¬ 
fairs  there,  for  her  growing  pullets  may  be  ranged 
over  her  husband's  fields.  He  has  great  sympathy 
with  his  wife's  business,  her  success  having  made 
him  a  hit  hard-pressed  to  keep  up  with  it  at  times. 
He  does  admit  that  the  chickens  are  of  value  to  his 
pastures  and  arable  lands,  for  the  fertilizing  value, 
so  the  arrangement  is  mutually  satisfactory. 

SEVERAL  BREEDS  AND  TYPES  OF  POULTRY 
KEPT. — This  farm  believes  in  the  raising  of  several 
breeds  and  kinds  of  poultry,  mainly  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  a  better  balance  of  products  during  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Not  every  possible  customer  of  this 
farm  wants  the  same  kind  of  fowls  or  products,  and 
the  supplying  of  several  breeds  widens  the  list  of 


possible  customers.  The  White  Leghorns,  favored 
so  very  much  as  a  commercial  egg  producing  fowl 
on  English'*  commercial  poultry  farms  generally, 
form  a  considerable  section  of  Mrs.  Knight's  farm, 
something  like  a  thousand  layers  being  kept.  The 
Leghorn  pullets  are  mostly  kept  in  good-sized  flocks, 
in  long  multiple-unit  laying  houses,  modern  in  every 
respect,  with  water  laid  on  and  many  labor-saving 
devices  aiding  in  the  economical  performance  of- the 
work.  In  front  of  most  of  the  laying  houses  are 
ranges  of  permanent  grass,  which  is  easy  to  main¬ 
tain  here  in  England,  with  a  moist  climate  that 
keeps  grass  always  green  and  growing,  even  in  the 
midst  of  Summer.  White  Wyandottes  constitute 
the  second  of  the  “big  three”  poultry  breeds  kept 
by  Mrs.  Knight.  Her  Wyandottes  are  very  splendid 
utility  birds,  producing  excellent  egg  records  wher¬ 
ever  she  sends  them.  The  White  Wyandottes  are 
used  on  scores  of  commercial  poultry  farms  here 
in  England,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  poultry 
breeders  who  believe  in  nothing  but  them.  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  development  of  the  White  Wyandotte  as  a 
specialized  breed  for  egg  farms  as  well  as  a  general- 
purpose  breed  for  English  general  farms.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  the  White  Wyandotte  is  more  widely 
used  here  than  in  the  States,  and  is  more  generally 
accepted  as  an  indispensable  breed  for  the  poultry 
industry.  It  is  everywhere.  Most  English  people  in¬ 
cline  toward  the  brown-shelled  egg,  and  here,  of 


orn  farmer  is 


White  Leghorn  pullets  in  front  of  a  series  of  trap-nesting  sheds  at  the  Odstock  Manor,  near  Salisbury,  in  Wilt-hire.  England,  where  Mrs.  Knight  is  securing  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  her  best  pullets  every  year  enabling  her  to  make  up  her  breeding  pens  with  some  assurance  that  she  is  going  to  produce  better  stock  each  season. 
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course,  (lie  Wyandotte  scores  over  the  Leghorn.  The 
third  breed  is  that  excellent  English  breed,  the 
Light  Sussex,  well  built,  meaty,  white  skinned,  hardy 
and  attractive  in  appearance,  and  capable  of  eco¬ 
nomical  egg  production.  Besides  these  major  breeds, 
Mrs.  Knight  has  tried  the  Barnevelders,  the  Dutch 
breed,  noted  for  its  dark  brown  eggs,  which  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  keen  popularity  in  England  during  recent 
months,  a  fowl  mainly  black  in  plumage  with  a  fleck¬ 
ing  of  gold  on  a  few  feather  tips,  rather  unique  and 
attractive.  She  also  tries  crosses  for  table  poultry 
production,  such  as  the  Dark  Indian  Game  (the 
Cornish)  on  Light  Sussex  hens  and  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  hens,  but  these  latter  are  mainly  side  lines. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORDS  AND  PEDIGREES  BACK 
THE  LAYING  FLOCKS. — A  most  important  part  of 
this  commercial  farm  is  the  trap-nesting  house, 
where  several  hundred  of  the  pullets  in  the  three 
major  breeds  mentioned  are  annually  most  carefully 
and  systematically  trapped  and  recorded.  Last  sea¬ 
son  one  of  Mrs.  Knight's  best  Wyandotte  breeding 
pens  consisted  of  hens  having  pullet-year  egg  rec¬ 
ords  like  2G1,  255,  24G,  24G,  261,  257  and  so  on.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  one  soon  to  learn  that  these  figures  re¬ 
fer  to  first-grade  eggs.  Mrs.  Knight  is  one  of  many 
commercial  poultry  raisers  in  England  who  has 
adopted  the  scheme  of  recording  not  only  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid  by  trap-nested  pullets  but  the  size 
of  those  eggs  as  well,  thus  enabling  her  always  to 
discard  the  fowls  which  have  been  consistently  lay¬ 
ing  small  eggs,  and  to  select  for  breeding  purposes 
only  those  which  have  been  producing  two  ounce, 
or  two  and  one-quarter  ounce  eggs.  Most  poultry 
breeders  try  to  save  for  breeding  purposes  those 
bens  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  the  two  and 
one-quarter  ounce  eggs.  Using  such  hens  year  after 
year  helps  to  guarantee  the  production  of  an  aver¬ 
age  run  of  pullets  which  will  produce  at  least  two- 
ounce  eggs.  If  only  two-ounce  standards  for  breed¬ 
ing  hens  are  maintained  the  average  weight  of 
their  pullets’  eggs  is  likely  to  be  longer  in  coming 
up  to  the  two-ounce  standard  on  the  average.  I 
think  this  point  is  worthy  of  serious  thought  and 
consideration  by  every  poultry  raiser  who  is 
equipped  to  do  trap-nesting  and  recording.  I  am 
sure  that  the  most  important  lesson  that  visiting 
English  egg-laying  trials  and  English  poultry  farms 
is  teaching  me  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
building  commercial  egg-producing  flocks  on  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  trap-nested  and  recorded  stock,  pedigreed 
breeders,  and  the  absolute  value  of  registering  not 
only  the  number  of  eggs  laid  but  their  size  as  well, 
and  making  future  matings  with  equal  regard  and 
respect  for  both  quantity  and  quality  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  It  gets  the  poultry  raiser  who  will  do  it 
ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds.  When  one  appreciates 
that  the  commercial  poultry  industry  of  England  is 
still  but  a  tiny  infant  in  age  or  years,  it  is  most  re¬ 
markable  to  find  such  egg  records  being  the  usual 
thing  as  one  may  find  at  Mrs.  Knight’s  farm,  well 
over  200  being  not  unusual  but  usual. 

PEDIGREED  COCKERELS  ARE  AN  IMPOR¬ 
TANT  PRODUCT. — From  such  a  set-up  as  one  finds 
at  Odstoc-k  Manor  pedigreed  cockerels  in  the  various 
breeds  kept  become  an  important  product  of  the 
plant.  The  production  of  pedigreed  cockerels  is 
taken  seriously  on  many  English  poultry  farms,  and 
on  many  general  farms  where  but  a  comparatively 
small  flock  of  fowls  is  usually  kept.  I  like  to  find 
in  any  poultry  industry  a  good  supply  of  available 
pedigreed  cockerels  for  wide  distribution,  so  that 
the  prices  may  be  such  as  will  make  possible  wide 
use  and  introduction  of  same  to  average  poultry 
flocks,  and  yet  maintain  sufficient  price  to  warrant 
the  poultry  breeder  continuing  all  the  work  essential 
to  their  production.  The  breeding  males  affect  the 
egg-producing  qualities  of  the  next  season’s  pullet 
flock.  They  may  make  it  better  than  before,  they 
may  retard  it,  or  they  may  carry  on  in  the  same 
more  or  less  satisfactory  way  that  has  always  pre¬ 
vailed.  No  poultryman  is  justified  in  seeing  the 
egg  record  of  his  pullet  flocks  stand  still  season  after 
season,  to  say  nothing  of  going  backward.  Every 
poultry  flock  should  show  some  improvement  over 
previous  j’ears,  barring  accidents.  The  proper  se¬ 
lection  of  the  breeding  males  is  one  great  step  in 
advance.  One  is  told  everywhere  here  that  the 
value  of  a  poultry  breeding  male  is  determined  by 
at  least  three  things:  (1),  his  pedigree,  that  is  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  egg  production,  as  well  as 
other  desired  qualities,  possessed  by  the  parentage 
back  of  the  bird;  (2),  his  individual  qualities  and 
characteristics,  and  (3),  his  productive  capacities 
as  indicated  by  his  ability  to  produce  egg-laying 
daughters.  This  latter  means  using  cock  birds.  The 
using  of  cockerels  for  their  first  season  only,  and 
stopping  there,  is  a  system  which  disposes  of  many 
ultra-valuable  bleeding  males  before  their  full  value 


was  ever  learned.  At  Qdstock  Manor,  carefully 
pedigreed  cockerels  are  reared  every  year,  some  for 
sale  and  many  for  own  home  use,  but  many  proven 
cocks  are  held  over,  an  admirable  practice. 

SEMI-EXTENSIVE  METHODS  PREVAIL.  — 
Many  of  the  laying  flocks,  as  well  as  the  growing 
pullet  flocks  are  allowed  full  run  over  pastures  and 
stubble  fields,  a  semi-extensive  method  of  poultry 
management,  which  insures  strong  constitutions,  in¬ 
creased  food  consumption,  and  consequent  increased 
egg  production.  The  farm,  as  a  whole,  is  a  business 
poultry  plant  with  no  special  features  that  are  un¬ 
duly  unique,  queer  or  unusual.  It  is  a  real  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm  operated  on  business  lines  for 
profit,  and  well  done. 

BELIEVES  IN  TAKING  PART  IN  EGG-LAYING 
TRIALS. — Every  year  Mrs.  Knight  has  several  en¬ 
tries  in  the  various  English  egg-laying  trials  as 
means  of  not  only  securing  desirable  publicity,  but 
as  agencies  through  which  she  may  secure  officially 
trap-nested  stock  to  use  as  foundation  stock  at  home, 
stock  which  comes  back  home  from  the  trials  with 


A  Wenatchee  orchard— -closely  planted  trees,  legiime 
cover  crop,  overhead  piping  for  stationary  spraying, 
and  thinning  in  operation.  Fig.  822. 


A  raspberry  plantation,  near  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  late 
June.  Fig.  823. 


a  name  and  value  because  its  record  was  made  at 
those  trials.  Her  winnings  are  many  each  Fall, 
justly  so,  because  the  pullets  sent  to  the  trials  by 
Mrs.  Knight  are  from  the  careful  breeding  plans 
and  operations  which  I  have  indicated  as  being  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  part  of  her  farm. 

THE  END  IN  VIEW  IS  “ECONOMICALLY  PRO¬ 
DUCED  EGGS.”— Mrs.  Knight’s  objective  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  pullet  flocks  which  will  lay  well  and  economi¬ 
cally.  She  points  out  that  only  a  well-bred  pullet 
stands  a  chance  of  making  more  than  an  ordinary 
record,  and  the  modern  poultry-keeper  wants  more 
than  an  ordinary  record.  He  wants  a  high  average 
egg  production  per  fowl  per  year,  in  order  to  show 
a  real  profit  from  commercial  poultry  farming.  If 
he  can  get  this,  other  products  of  the  poultry  plant, 
such  as  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks,  and  breeding 
stock  immediately  jump  in  value  and  demand.  Suc¬ 
cessful  egg  production  underlies  successful  poultry¬ 
keeping.  One  must  breed  for  eggs,  feed  for  eggs, 
house  for  eggs,  and  manage  for  eggs,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  will  take  care  of  themselves.  And  Winter  eggs 
at  that!  If  one  can  secure  a  good  Winter  egg  rec¬ 
ord  from  laying  flocks,  production  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  will  come  along.  The  basis  of 
judging  the  progress  being  made  is  to  determine  the 
cost  of  producing  an  egg  from  time  to  time.  This 
figure  is  the  one  to  be  watched.  Keep  it  down.  I 
never  care  what  a  hundred  pounds  of  dry  mash  cost; 
I  care  about  what  number  of  eggs  its  use  will  stim¬ 
ulate.  Figure  results  in  terms  of  cost  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  not  cost  of  food  stuffs.  Mrs.  Knight  feeds 
liberally  and  well,  knowing  that  raw  materials  are 
required,  else  the  best  bred  fowl  cannot  turn  out 
an  economical  egg  record. 

LESSONS  LEARNED  AT  MRS.  KNIGHT’S.— I 
should  say  that  my  impressions,  gathered  after  talk¬ 
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ing  with  Mrs.  Knight  on  several  occasions,  are  that 

3.  Trap-nesting  and  pedigree  breeding  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  safe,  sound,  and  permanent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  egg-production  business  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise  for  the  future. 

2.  In  recording  egg  production  it  is  as  essential 
to  record  size  of  egg  as  well  as  number,  and  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  due  selection  must  be  made  as  to  size  of 
egg.  Use  as  breeders  the  layers  of  large  eggs. 

3.  Trap-nest-pedigree  poultry  breeding  male  is  the 
foundation  of  progress,  and  that  many  an  ordinary 
poultry  flock  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  nondescript  males  and  the  substitution  of 
pedigreed  males  from  useful  ancestry. 

4.  The  cost  of  some  trap-nesting  and  recording  is 
economically  safe  and  finally  returns  greatly  on  in¬ 
vestment.  especially  if  the  size  of  the  commercial 
poultry  venture  is  fairly  large. 

5.  rl  he  layers  must  be  given  room,  and  preferably 
range  over  meadows  and  open  fields,  as  well  as  sani¬ 
tary  sheds  and  laying  quarters. 

G.  Balanced  rations,  plentifully  fed,  are  essential 
to  high  egg  production,  especially  during  Winter 
days. 

(.  A  variety  of  breeds  and  tyjtes  of  poultry  widens 
possibilities  and  increases  interest  in  one's  work, 
but  the  selection  of  the  proper  breeds  and  types  is 
of  utmost  importance,  and  must  be  governed  by  the 
appaient  demands  of  the  probable  customers. 

8.  Egg-laying  trials  are  a  sound  investment  for  the 
large  poultry  breeder  as  well  as  the  beginner,  for  both 
need  the  publicity  and  helpful  aid  participation  in 
such  contests  always  give. 


The  Fruit  Tour  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Part  II 

SMALL  FRUITS. — Portland  was  the  next  stop 
Leie  in  the  land  of  roses,  with  mild  Winters  and 
plenty  of  moisture  most  of  the  year,  everything  was 
growing.  The  first  day  spent  across  the  Columbia 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Vancouver  and  the  old  Van¬ 
couver  Barracks  disclosed  orchard  after  orchard  of 
prunes.  East  of  Portland  was  the  prosperous  di¬ 
versified  Washington  County  section  with  its  large 
nursery  interests,  walnut  groves,  peach  orchards, 
prune  orchards,  and  almost  every  other  agricultural 
crop.  The  second  day  saw  a  special  train  carrying 
the  party  down  the  Willamette  Valley  through  the 
loganberry  and  raspberry  section,  the  walnut  and 
prune  orchards,  and  the  largest  hop  fields  in  the 
world.  While  to  vary  the  interests  somewhat  a  flax 
puller  was  observed  in  operation  pulling  the  flax  in¬ 
stead  of  cutting  it,  and  a  large  log  was  sawed  into 
lumber  in  one  of  the  large  sawmills  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  party.  Loganberries  have  yielded  as 
high  as  six  tons  to  the  acre  in  this  section,  though 
a  good  crop  is  two  to  four  tons.  Most  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  find  their  way  into  cans,  but  more  recently  the 
new  freezing  process  has  been  meeting  with  favor 
in  which  about  300  lbs.  of  berries  and  150  lbs.  of 
sugar  are  placed  in  alternate  layers  in  heavy  wood¬ 
en  barrels  and  immediately  brought  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  well  below  freezing.  In  this  more  humid  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  West  prunes  and  walnuts  are  dried  by 
artificial  heat  in  elaborately  constructed  driers. 

THE  TACOMA  SECTION.  —  A  short  run  from 
Portland  carried  the  tour  into  the  small  fruit  sec¬ 
tion  around  Tacoma,  where  the  Ninth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  Northwestern  Horticulturists,  Entomolo¬ 
gists,  and  Plant  Pathologists  was  in  session,  and 
where  oil  sprays  and  marketing  problems  were  the 
chief  items  of  discussion.  Here  were  to  be  seen 
the  famous  Puyallup  Valley  Cuthbert  raspberries 
that  have  been  shipped  fresh  to  eastern  cities.  Yields 
of  red  raspberries  run  as  high  as  four  tons  per 
acre,  while  the  Oregon  evergreen  blackberry  car¬ 
ries  an  average  of  four  to  five  tons  per  acre,  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  eight  to  nine  tons.  The  entire 
West  Coast  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  is  a 
little  bit  of  Europe  in  America.  The  plants  native 
to  Europe  have  found  a  congenial  home  here.  Win¬ 
ters  are  mild,  rainfall  is  plentiful,  and  the  rock  and 
flower  gardens  of  the  average  man  would  do  credit 
to  an  eastern  millionaire.  The  bulb  industry  prom¬ 
ises  great  things.  Some  have  already  named  the 
region  “the  Holland  of  America.” 

EAST  OF  THE  CASCADES. — A  few  hours  run 
over  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  east  took  the 
party  once  more  into  arid  conditions.  It  seems  hard¬ 
ly  possible  that  in  such  a  short  time  one  could  travel 
from  a  green,  mild  section  to  a  more  rigorous,  des¬ 
ert  country — an  effect  due  entirely  to  the  ocean  cur¬ 
rents,  westerly  winds,  and  intervening  mountains. 
The  first  stop  was  at  Wenatchee,  acknowledgedly 
the  most  intensive  apple  section  in  the  world.  In 
all  directions  from  a  point  of  vantage  nothing  but 
apple  orchards  could  be  seen,  regular,  uniform,  and 
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with  seldom  A  skip.  Production  records  are  unpar¬ 
alleled.  One  orchard  was  shown  that  made  a  run  of 
1,750  packed  'boxes  of  fruit  per  acre,  though  500 
boxes  is  considered  a  good  average.  The  section 
will  produce  18.500  cars  in  a  high  year  and  expects 
about  17,500  cars  this  year.  *In  one  packing  house 
were  seven  grading  machines,  each  GO  ft.  long,  which 
are  supposed  to  turn  out  at  least  1,000  boxes  a  day 
apiece.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  every 
grading  machine  is  already  equipped  with  a  wiping 
machine,  which  besides  removing  any  spray  residue 
gives  the  fruit  a  very  beautiful  luster. 

A  DRY  CLIMATE. — Fungous  troubles  are  un¬ 
known  in  so  dry  a  climate,  but  insect  pests  thrive 
and  require  especially  thorough  and  frequent  spray¬ 
ings.  An  interesting  development  to  meet  the  close¬ 
ly  planted  trees,  irrigation  ditches,  and  rolling  to¬ 
pography  is  the  stationary  spray  plant  with  pipes 
running  through  the  orchard  either  overhead  or 
underground,  and  with  outlets  at  regular  intervals 
to  which  a  hose  can  be  attached.  The  standard  unit 
consists  of  a  tank  of  1,000  gallons,  and  can  be  sprayed 
out  by  two  men  with  double  guns  in  a  little  over  an 
hour.  The  pressure  used  has  crept  to  450  and  500 
lbs.  South  of  Wenatchee  one  hundred  miles  over 
Blewett  Pass  lies  the  Yakima  Valley,  very  similar  to 
Wenatchee  but  more  diversified  and  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive.  Here  some  of  the  party  came  the  second 
day  of  the  tliree-day  stop  at  Wenatchee,  others  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Wenatchee  apple  section  and  still 
others  visiting  the  beautiful  Lake 
Olialon  country  to  the  north.  Yakima 
besides  being  diversified  in  fruit  lines 
also  grows  potatoes  and  a  general  line 
of  farm  produce.  Lying  level  as  a 
floor  for  mile  after  mile  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  section  of  one  of  the 
Plain  States.  In  the  upper  valley  are 
found  mostly  apples  and  pears  while 
in  the  lower  valley  are  -the  soft  fruits. 

Because  of  its  diversified  interests  the. 

Yakima  Valley  has  every  appearance 
of  stability.  Sixteen  thousand  cars 
of  apples  are  expected  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  this  year,  and  amazing  as  -it  may 
seem  the  little  city  of  Yakima  has  stor¬ 
age  for  5,000  cars  of  fruit. 

In  general  the  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  the  West  so  far  as 
fruit  production  is  concerned  lies  in 
uniformity,  which  is  in  turn  based 
upon  climate.  In  the  West  90  per  cent 
of  the  growing  conditions  are  uniform 
and  can  be  controlled,  while  in  the 
East  10  per  cent  of  the  growing  conditions  are  con¬ 
trolled  and  90  .per  cent  must  be  left  to  nature. 
Each  year  the  set  of  fruit  over  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  same  variety  is  the  same.  Each  year  growth 
and  light  factors  are  the  same.  Each  year 
cultural  methods  are  the  same.  And  finally  the 
packing  'and  marketing  of  this  uniformly-grown 
produce  is  done  in  the  same  systematic  uniform 
manner.  The  one  operation  that  appealed  as  most 
readily  applied  -to  eastern  conditions  was  that  of 
thinning  and  already  some  of  the  points  regarding 
it  gathered  on  the  trip  have  been  put  into  practice 
in  eastern  orchards. 

But  all  good  things  must  end,  and  so  after  two 
days  in  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  long  haul 
back  east  the  pilgrims  in’  this  first  attempt  to  bind 
the  fruit  interests  of  East  and  West  together  for 
their  .common  good  dispersed  to  the  17  States  that 
they  represented  fully  repaid  for  the  time  and  money 
they  had  spent.  It  -is  with  the  keenest  of  pleasure 
that  each  one  will  look  forward  to  repaying  the 
fruit  men  of  the  West  in  part  at  least  when  they 
in  turn  come  to  visit  the  fruit  sections  of  the  East. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


The  Quack  Grass  Menace 

AVING  recently  noticed  increasing  complaints 
in  regard  to  the  grip  that  quack  grass  is  get¬ 
ting  on  so  large  an  area  of  our  cultivated  land,  a 
Macedonian  cry  is  heard,  ‘‘Come  over  and  help  us.” 
While  theory  is  back  of  every  successful  practice, 
this  article  will  deal  mostly  with  practice. 

If  the  writer  were  given  the  choice  of  two  fields, 
one  growing  a  clean  heavy  Timothy  sod  and  one 
growing  a  heavy  quack  grass  sod  the  latter  would 
be  my  choice,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
where  we  have  long  cold  Winters,  or  where  the 
climate  was  considerably  warmer.  We  notice  that 
market  gardeners  have  little  trouble  generally  with 
this  grass,  for  frequent  plowing  and  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  are  prohibitive  to  it.  We  must  admit  that 
both  quack  and  Timothy  are  soil  robbers.  While 
this  latter  when  turned  under  produces  little  ma¬ 


terial  for  humus  making,  a  stiff  quack  sod  pre¬ 
sents  a  mass  of  material  for  soil  enrichment  when 
it  is  decayed,  and  we  ‘must  handle  it  in  a  way  to 
cause  this. 

A  little  study  of  the  situation,  I  think,  will  show 
up  that  while  our  crop  rotation  was  sound  in  both 
theory  and  practice  previous  to  quack  domination 
we  find  that  it  also  furnished  an  open  invitation 
to  .the  entrance  of  quack.  Under  41ie  old  Summer 
fallow  system  there  was  no  complaint  in  regard  to 
it,  but  our  rotation  has  encouraged  it.  Where  it 
has  secured  a  strong  foothold,  we  will  have  to 
abandon  the  rotation,  at  least  until  we  have  ban¬ 
ished  this  enemy.  If  we  turn  under  a  stiff  quack 
sod  in  May  or  June  and  plant  the  ground  to  a 
crop  that  can  be  well  cultivated,  we  have  taken 
the  first  step  toward  its  extermination,  but  there 
will  .be  little  to  show  in  regard  <to  this.  If  this  land 
now  be  plowed  shallow  as  late  as  possible  before 
the  ground  freezes  for  good,  and  is  left  with  the 
furrow  standing  on  edge  as  much  as  possible,  we 
get. our  first  strangle  hold  on  it,  for  the  frost  action 
of  Winter  and  Spring  is  a  great  aid  in  weakening 
the  life  in  this  mass  of  roots.  While  if  it  were  to 
remain  firmly  in  the  ground  it  would  be  immune  to 
frost  destruction.  The  potato  is  easily  destroyed 
by  frost  action.  Still  we  often  plow  up  a  potato 
that  has  lain  imbedded  in  the  ground  all  Winter 
that  is  as  sound  as  ever,  while  if  it  had  been 
loosened  in  its  bed'  and  slightly  covered  with  earth 


it  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Winter. 

If  we  give  this  quack-infested  ground  the  same 
treatment  the  second  Spring,  plowing  the  ground 
about  two  inches  deeper  in  -the  Spring,  and  give 
thorough  cultivation  as  a  general  thing,  we  have 
got  the  enemy  on  the  run.  If  not.  the  third  year 
will  clean  it  out  completly  and  we  have  turned  that 
great  mass  of  roots  into  material  for  profitable 
plant  growth.  This  twice  plowing  increases  greatly 
the  ability  of  the  soil  to  increase  the  growth  of 
valuable  and  profitable  crops. 

There  is  no  patent  right  on  this  method  and 
again  there  is  no  unusual  expense  incurred.  Pt  is 
simply  doing  the  right  .thing  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  way,  a  lesson  .that  I  learned  when  a 
boy  by  watching  the  blacksmith  at  the  forge  and 
anvil.  Manuring  the  land  during  this  treatment 
will  not  interfere  with  the  extermination  process, 
but  will  help  out  by  encouraging  increased  crop 
growth.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  attempt  growing 
profitable  crops  on  quack-infested  soil.  While  the 
extermination  process  pays  its  way  and  paves  the 
way  for  valuable  crops,  the  writer  has  always 
contended  and  demonstrated  that  a  less  acreage 
properly  cared  for  will  show  more  profit  than  a 
too  large  acreage  cared  for,  or  rather  neglected,  as 
is  often  the  case,  at  least  under  the  recent  dearth 
of  competent  farm  laborers.  h.  e.  cox. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Planting  Strawberries  in  Hills 

I  raised  strawberries  for  IS  years.  I  then  got  mar¬ 
ried  and  raised  children  and  no  berries  for  that  space 
of  time.  I  now  intend  to  raise  berries  again.  I  always 
raised  berries  by  the  matted  row  system.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  hill  system  vs.  the  matted  row?  Does 
it  pay  better  than  the  matted  row?  '  Most  advocates  of 
the  hill  system  seem  to  have  plants  to  sell.  Some 
dealers  advertise  plants  as  thoroughbred  at  higher 
prices  and  claim  them  superior  to  ordinary  plants. 
What  is  your  opinion  on  this  matter?  J.  F.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

E  see  no  good  reason  why  you  cannot  raise 
children  and  strawberries  at  the  same  time. 
There  may,  however,  be  some  reason  that  we  do 
not  know  about. 


As  for  the  hill  system  <  f  raising  berries,  we 
have  described  that  several  times.  The  plan  is  to 
set  strong  plants  about  3  ft.  apart  each  way  so 
that  the  cultivator  may  be  used  in  both  directions, 
just  as  with  corn  or  potatoes  when  they  are  planted 
in  hills.  In  the  matted  row  system,  of  course,  the 
runners  are  left  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  plants 
in  the  row.  Under  the  hill  system,  two  or  three  of 
the  strong  plants  are  permitted  to  root  close  up  to 
the  parent  plant.  They  -grow  in  such  a  way  that  by 
the  end  of  the  season  these  plants  seem  to  have 
grown  together  and  form  one  big  hill  or  united 
plant.  The  runners, that  come  up  later  are  chopped 
off  as  fast  as  they  appear  either  with  a  sharp  hoe 
or  with  a  tool  like  that  used  in  trimming  edges  of 
a  lawn.  The  object  of  this  is  to  throw  all  the 
strength  into  the  parent  .plant  and  leave  an  open 
space  around  each  hill.  The  result  is  one  'heavy 
plant  producing  a  row  of  large  and  fine  berries 
around  its  edge.  Usually  the  yield  on  the  hill 
system  is  not  as  large  as  that  in  the  matted  row 
but  the  berries  are  usually  of  better  size,  better 
color  and  finer  appearance.  The  cost  of  caring  for 
these  hill  plants  is  rather  more  than  that  when  the 
fruit  is  grown  in  the  matted  row.  Rather  more 
culture  is  required  and  more  hand  work  in  chop¬ 
ping  off  the  runners  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  easier 
to  keep  such  plants  thoroughly  clean  under  the  hill 
system. 

With  regard  to  those  thoroughbred  plants,  the 
theory  as  we  understand  it  is  that  the 
parent  plants  are  carefully  selected 
each  year  for  size  and  -productiveness. 
That  is,  the  plants  which  give  the  fin¬ 
est  yield  of  berries  are  taken  for  plant 
production.  Runners  from  these  su¬ 
perior. plants  are  transplanted  and  this 
continued  selection  year  after  year  is 
evidently  what  the  dealers  consider 
thoroughbred  breeding.  We  have  tried 
this  carefully  for  a 'good  many  years. 
In  some  varieties  and  in  some  cases, 
we  diave  actually  increased  the  value 
of  certain  varieties  by  this  system, 
while  in  other  cases,  while  increasing 
the  size  and  strength  of  the  plant  we 
have  not  been  able  to  see  any  ad¬ 
vantage  in  yield.  It  must  be  said  too, 
that  this  matter  of  hill  culture  is  a 
good  deal  a  matter  of  variety.  The 
varieties  which  make  runners  freely 
are  not  as  well  suited  to  Hhis  work. 
It  costs  too  much  to  keep  the  runners 
clean.  Certain  varieties  like  Marshall 
and  Chesapeake  are  better  for«the  -hill  culture,  Mar¬ 
shall  in  particular  being  a  variety  which  is  not  a 
good  plant  maker,  therefore,  it  is  not  so  much  of  a 
job  to  keep  the  runners  off. 


Troubles  of  the  Corn  Crop 

Corn  should  be  "Knee  high  by  the  Fourth  of  July,” 
writes  the  Hope  Farm  man.  We  didn’t  measure  ours 
on  the  Fourth  but  here  is  a  picture  of  .it  taken  on  the 
17th,  so  I  guess  it  qualified.  The  man  is  fully  as  tall 
as  the  average  so  you  can  see  how  corn  grows  here  in 
the  Idaho  Panhandle,  Kootenai  Co.  0.  f.  n. 

Idaho. 

HAT  is  good  corn  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  Many 
of  us  did  not  know  .that  Idaho  can  do  things 
like  that.  Along  the  Atlantic  Coast  corn  had  a  bad 
start  owing  to  the  cold  and  late  Spring.  Much 
of  it  never  came  up,  and  was  replanted.  Our  own 
Hope  Farm  flint  finally  got  growing  and  on  August  1 
a  good  .part  of  it  was  10  to  12  ft.  high  with  tassels 
showing.  Much  of  the  Eastern  corn  was  backward 
but  the  hot  weather  -of  late  July  and  August  gave 
it  a  tremendous  start.  You  could  almost  see  it 
grow. 

We  have  read  stories  of  the  way  young  rubber 
plants  grow  in  parts  of  Mexico  but  corn  on  good 
ground  beat  the  record  during  this  hot  spell.  There 
have  been  spots  here  and  there  where  drought  has 
prevailed  while  all  around  them  there  were  good 
showers.  These  spots  are  in  the  dairy  country  and 
there  the  corn  is  short.  It  is  “shooting  the  tassel” 
when  about  shoulder  high.  Even  if  rain  now  comes 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  stalk  will  grow  much  taller 
after  the  tassel  appears.  That  is  bad,  too,  for  in  a 
dairy  section  the  corn  is  needed  to  fill  the  silos. 


Horses  at  $83  average  farm  value  are  worth  $2 
more  than  the  estimated  value  a  year  ago,  but  $00  less 
than  the  average  price  of  horses  before  the  war.  There 
are  signs  other  than  the  recent  $2  advance  that  horses 
of  the  kind  needed  for  heavy  work  will  be  much  higher 
in  a  few  years.  Apparently  some  of  the  western  horse 
raising  States  have  only  about  one-third  enough  colts, 
and  breeding  stock  to  keep  up  the  present  supply  of 
horses. 


Idaho  Corn  on  July  17.  Fin.  S24. 
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Seed 

Wheat 


From  heavy  crops  of  good 
wheat.  Yielded  43  to  48 
bu.  per  acre.  Grown  Right 
—  specially  for  seed  on 
famous  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.  soils.  Means  increased 
yields  wherever  sown .... 
Cleaned  Right  —  it’s  all 
wheat,  no  weeds— no  cockle, 
rye,  garlic,  chess,  etc. ... 
Priced  Right  —  costs  you 
only  50c  to  75c  an  acre — 
that’s  all !  Let  us  explain. 

New  Catalog  FREE 

Offers  8  varieties,  smooth- 
chaff  and  bearded.  Gives 
all  the  details.  Whether 
you  need  new  seed  or  not, 
get  this  free  book.  And 
free  seed-wheat  samples. 
It  will  pay  you  to  change  to 
these  clean,  hardy,  reliable 
wheats.  Write  today. 


A.  H.  Hoffman  Inc. 
Landisville 


Trees  That  Bear 
Tender,  Juicy  Fruit 


46  years'  experience — propagation  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings — planting  on  upland 
ground  —  assure  you  bigger  crops  of  better 
fruit  from  Kellys’  trees. 


Certified  both  by  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts. Frui  t  Growers  ’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  ourselves  to  be  true-to- 
name,  you  are  sure  of  your 
fruit  before  you  plant. 

Write  for  the  big 
Kelly  catalog.  Order 
now  for  Fall  1926  and 
Spring  1927  planting 
while  our  assortment 
of  varieties  is  most 
complete* 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1S80 

KELLYS’ 

C&Apgi&cU 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


Clean  Threshing 
Brings  Good  Profits 


Farquhar  Grain  Threshers  do  a  nice, 
clean  job  of  threshing  any  kind  of  grain. 
The  Perfect  Running  Balance  gives  a 
uniform  motion  to  the  entire  machine- 
Practically  all  the  grain  is  separated 
right  back  of  the  cylinder,  giving  ample 
room  for  the  most  rigid  cleaning. 

Size  and  equipment  to  suit  the  power. 
Write  for  complete  information. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.  LIMITED 

BOX  530,  YORK,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


&ctra  Help 

Without  Wages 

The  next  few  weeks  will  be 
your  busy  season.  Your  crops 
are  ripening — they  must  be 
harvested.  You  are  going  to 
be  busy  in  the  fields — working 
from  early  morning  ‘till  late  at 
night.  You  will  be  tired — and 
yet  the  chores  must  be  done. 

Let  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Power 
and  Light  Plant  be  your  helper. 
Its  power  will  milk  the  cows 
and  pump  the  water  and  costs 
you  much  less  then  an  extra 
man.  Remember  a  Fuller  & 
Johnson  Power  &  Light  Plant 
adds  working  hours  to  your 
days.  It  pays  for  itself  by 
furnishing  light  alone. 

With  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Power 
8s  Light  Plant  every  socket  is  a 
servant — eager  and  willing  to  help 
you.  Let  us  show  you  how  a  Fuller 
&  Johnson  Power  8s  Light  Plant 
will  save  you  time  and  money.  We 
will  gladly  send  you  valuable  in¬ 
formation  and  illustrated  literature. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFC.  CO. 

Engine  Specialists 
Established  1840 
836  Reid  Street 

MADISON.  WIS. 


Other 
sizes: 

1500  Watt 
3500  Watt 
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850  Watt 
plant 
shown  at 
the  left. 


Fuller  &  Johnson 

POWER  &  JCMT 


Use  CYANOGAS 


for  Killing  Wood¬ 
chucks,  etc. 
Reduced  Rates 


5  pounds  $2.00  25  pounds  $5.00 


CLIFFORD  A.  JOHNSON  DOVER,  N.  J. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 

Oriental  Poppy,  Hollyhock,  Anchusa,  Foxglove,  Bleeding 
Heart,  Hardy  Carnation,  Siberian  Wallflower,  Phlox, 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
William,  Hardy  Sweet  Pea  and  75  other  varieties  of 
perennial  flower  plants,  all  perfectly  hardy,  living  out¬ 
doors  during  winter.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus,  Currant,  Grape, 
Barberry,  Privet  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  for  September  and  October  planting.  Catalog 
free.  HARItY  J..  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Hays,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  pot-grown  plants  of  Howard,  Dunlap  and 
Sample,  at  SI. 25  per  25.  $4.00  per  100;  $35.00  per 
1.000.  Plant  in  August  and  September  and  pick  berries 
from  them  next  June.  Complete  catalog  of  nursery 
stock  on  request.  GbOlUiE  11.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  I  t. 


Qlrouthorru  PLANTS.  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
OiraWIJol  IJ  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


DETftllirC  I  nie  Best  offered,  reasonable.  Write  me. 

rLUniCO-iniO  A.  SHERMAN,  Chicopee  Palls,  Mass. 

DVC  anrl  UCTPH  *5.00  per  bushel, 

n  I  E  d  III)  vLlbn  J,  D.  Thompson,  Lewes,  Del, 


Buy  Only  a  Time-Tested 
Proven  Feed  Mill 


Make  sure  that  the  feed 
you  buy  this  fall 
not  new  but  has  stood 
test  of  time.  The 

“JAY  BEE” 

1.  B.  SEDBERRY 

HUMDINGER 

Crusher,  Grinder,  Pulverizer 
Gives  lasting  satisfaction 


Thousands  of  satisfied  users  all  over  the  U.  S.  have  used  the  Hum. 
dinger  for  years  with  absolute  satisfaction.  It  will  outlast  any  feed 
mill  made,  and  grind  faster  and  finer,  at  less  cost.  Made  in  4  sizes  for 
engines  7  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P. 

Nothing  to  Wear  Out  or  Break 

The  Humdinger  mill  has  no  burrs,  knives,  rolls,  gears  or  grinding 
plates  to  wear  out,  break,  cause  friction  or  heat  grain.  Manganese 
steel  hammers  strike  feed  material  only.  No  metal  touches  metal.  Mill 
is  of  steel  plate  construction.  Practically  unbreakable.  Lifetime  ser¬ 
vice.  Lowest  operating  cost.  Greatest  capacity— lowest  horse  power 
consumption.  Repair  hills  practically  nothing.  Write  us  before  you 
buy  a  feed  mill.  Get  descriptiveliterature,  prices, feeding  booklet,  etc. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY  Inc.,  242  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  All  Infringements  Will  be  Vigorously  Prosecuted 


Nut  Growers’  Meeting 

The  17th  a«nnual  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Nut  Growers’  Association  will  be 
held  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  September  14-16, 
1926.  Speakers  of  national  prominence, 
amateurs,  workers  in  Federal  and  State 
experiment  stations,  and  others  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  meeting  on  the  growing  of  nuts 
in  the  Northern  States. 

There  will  be  an  opportunity  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  to  receive  advice  from  the 
best  experts  -in  the  promising  new  field 
of  commercial  nut  culture.  A  trip  is 
also  planned  through  the  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  round  about,  where  nut  trees  may 
be  seen  in  action. 

Anyone  .interested  in  the  subject  is 
invited  to  attend.  Further  information 
will  .be  gladly  furnished  by  the  secretary, 
A.  S.  Colby,  Urbana,  Ill. 

History  of  the  Howard 
Strawberry 

Can  you  give  me  the  true  history  of 
the  Howard  strawberry?  l.  b.  k. 

This  question  was  sent  to  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Wheeler,  who  is  a  large  strawberry 
grower  and  has  grown  thousands  of 
plants  of  the  Howard.  He  says  that 
Howard  No.  17,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
was  originated  by  A.  B.  Howard  of  Bel- 
chertown,  Mass.  This  was  about  20 
years  ago.  Howard  was  the  l-esult  of 
a  cross  between  Crescent  seedling  and 
another  seedling  of  Mr.  Howard’s  own 
origin.  The  berry  was  kept  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Howard  did  not  consider  it  good  enough 
to  send  out  as  a  new  variety.  Finally, 
it  is  said,  that  his  son  Everett  Howard 
sent  the  berry  -for  trial  to  a  large  number 
of  experiment  stations,  and  also  to  some 
persons  whose  opinion  he  wished  to  ob¬ 
tain.  It  is  said  that  the  berry  was  taken 
from  one  of  the  western  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  introduced  under  another  name 
and  sent  out  as  a  new  variety.  It  also 
happened  that  from  an  eastern  experi¬ 
ment  station  another  nurseryman  ob¬ 
tained  the  plant  and  sent  it  out  to  the 
trade  under  the  name  of  Howard  No.  17. 
That  was  its  real  name,  for  the  figure  17 
represents  its  number  in  a  lot  of  seed¬ 
lings,  which  Mr.  Howard  was  testing. 
In  this  way  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Howard  lost  control  of  what  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  remarkable  strawberry 
that  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  he  makes 
that  statement  after  an  experience  of 
over  30  years  with  most  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  varieties  which  have  had  a  favor¬ 
able  reputation,  and  personally  after 
comparing  Howard  with  most  of  the 
standard  varieties  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  him. 

The  Howard  strawberry  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  with  us  is  free  from  disease. 
It  has  a  perfect  bloom,  is  a  vigorous 
plant  grower,  and  a  very  hardy  bloom 
which  will  stand  frost  well  and  does  not 
freeze  in  the  bud.  When  properly 
grown  on  good  soil  it  is  a  good-sized 
berry.  It  is  not  the  largest  of  fruit,  but 
the  first  berries  are  quite  large  and  it 
keeps  up  size  remarkably  well.  It  is  of 
good  size  and  on  the  proper  soil  a  fine 
color  which  is  a  bright  scarlet  and  the 
same  all  through  the  berry.  It  seems 
to  have  the  longest  season  of  any  berry 
we  are  fruiting.  Mr.  Wheeler  says  that 
on  Cape  Cod,  where  it  is  largely  grown, 
it  was  picked  in  quantity  for  four  suc¬ 
cessive  weeks  and  in  some  cases  berries 
were  picked  after  six  weeks.  It  is  an 
excellent  shipping  berry  and  when  suited 
to  the  soil  a  very  heavy  producer.  Mr. 
Wheeler  says  that  he  hardly  dares  to 
tell*  the  amount  of  fruit  which  has  been 
picked  from  some  of  the  beds  on  Cape 
Cod.  He  can,  however,  vouch  for  the 
following :  One  of  the  members  of  the 
fruit  growers’  association  picked  from 
three  acres  of  Howard  a  little  over  40,- 
000  quarts  or  13,333  quarts  per  acre. 
Down  in  that  country  during  the  straw¬ 
berry  season  one  town  shipped  over  two 
million  quarts  of  berries  this  year.  These 
were  99  per  cent  Howard  and  they  were 
picked  mostly  from  land  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  considered  practically 
worthless  and  often  sold  for  less  than 
$5  per  acre.  This  was  a  case  where  the 
people  had  not  found  the  most  profitable 
crop  for  that  land,  which  proved  to  be 
strawberries,  nor  had  they  found  the 


most  profitable  variety  for  that  particular 
soil  and  location,  and  that  proved  to  be 
Howard. 

Along  the  Southern  shore  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  especially  around  Marshfield 
and  nearby  towns,  there  has  been  a  great 
production  of  very  fine  berries.  Marshall 
being  most  commonly  grown.  During 
the  past  few  years  Marshall  has  been 
largely  given  up  and  Howard  has  been 
substituted,  as  it  lias  proved  a  more 
profitable  berry  in  that  location. 


Some  Effects  of  Frost 

The  article  on  page  SOo,  “A  Discus¬ 
sion  of  Wind  and  Weather,”  prompts  me 
to  tell  of  what  I  have  seen.  One  Fall 
we  had  about  two  acres  of  cabbage,  and 
had  about  half  of  it  gathered  when  there 
came  a  snowstorm  of  about  six  inches, 
followed  by  a  very  cold  spell.  The  snow 
and  cold  came  near  stopping  navigation 
on  the  Hudson  River.  (They  have  the 
best  river  steamboats  in  the  world.)  The 
surface  of  the  river  was  a  mass  of  float¬ 
ing  ice.  In  about  a  week  there  came  a 
warm  spell  and  melted  the  snow,  and 
we  gathered  the  remainder  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  and  did  not  see  it  was  damaged  in 
the  least. 

Another  Fall,  we  had  cabbage  and 
celery  and  had  not  commenced  to  gather, 
seeing  no  signs  of  freezing,  but  there 
came  an  ideal  day,  clear  and  no  wind. 
It  was  unusually  dry  for  the  time  of 
year.  hen  I  stepped  out  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  it  was  very  clear  and  cold.  In 
the  morning.  1  saw  vegetation  had  it 
bad.  The  celery  was  banked  extra  well, 
but  it  was  watery,  and  thinking  to  have 
some  to  eat,  I  went  digging,  but  did  not 
get  a  taste.  I  think  the  frost  followed 
the  celery  a  foot  below  the  top  of  the 
banking.  I  went  to  (he  cabbage  and  it 
was  watery  like  boiled  cabbage.  The 
ground  was  not  frozen  much,  and  not 
much  ice.  It  was.  the  freezing,  not  the 
thawing  that  did  the  damage. 

I  have  seen  apples  and  peaches  44  in- 
long  freeze  and  come  out  all  right!  I 
have  seen  tomatoes  frozen  with  beads  of 
ice  on  leaves,  and  by  noon  could  see  no 
effect  of  it.  An  old  man  told  me  be  saw 
snow  come  when  peaches  were  in  bloom 
and  it 'Stuck  to  the  trees,  and  people  who 
knew  more  than  God  shook  it  off.  They 
did  not  have  peaches,  but  -the  others  did. 

I  had  a  tine  White  Leghorn  that  got 
outside  and  froze  badly.  I  got  a  dipper 
of  ice  water  and  put  liis  comb  in  it,  and 
a  coat  of  ice  formed  on  his  comb  and 
there  were  no  ill  effects.  This  was  a 
case  where  thawing  saved  the  comb. 
There  is  a  difference  in  freezing,  also  in 
thawing. 

Over  50  years  ago,  I  crossed  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  from  the  west  when  a  cold 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  north 
against  my  left  ear,  and  the  sun  was 
shining  on  my  right  ear,  and  when  I 
was  in  the  depot  a  short  time,  I  learned 
my  right  ear  was  frozen  stiff,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  twice  as  thick  as  normal 
and  stuck  out  from  my  head,  a  bad 
freeze  and  a  bad  thaw.  I  have  never 
accounted  for  why  the  right  ear,  being 
protected  by 'my  head  from  the  wind  and 
having  the  sun  shine  on  it,  froze,  and  the 
left  ear,  with  no  protection,  did  not.  I 
should  think  it  would  have  been  vice 
versa.  elias  gates. 
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^  Make  Your  ^ 
Side  Hills  More 
Productive 


In  the  John  Deere-Syra- 
cuse  No.  821  Series  Plows 
you  will  find  the  qualities 
you  want  for  better  work 
and  longer  service  in  hillside 
plowing. 

They  make  perfect  seed 
beds  on  the  side  hills  and  do 
good  work  in  level  land  as 
well.  Choice  of  white  iron  or 
tempered  steel  moldboards. 
Close-fitting  joints  prevent 
clogging.  Two-piece  truss 
style  beam  will  not  bend  or 
break. 

Body  swivels  on  chilled 
bearings.  Released  or  secure¬ 
ly  locked  by  means  of  foot 
latch  with  adjustable  tension. 


Write  today  for  free  folder  describ¬ 
ing  these  plows.  Address  John 


A  puncture  or  blow-out 
patched  with  Las-Stik  is 
patched  forever.  You 
couldn’t  pull  loose  a  Las- 
Stik  Patch  without  tear¬ 
ing  the  tube.  In  the  big 
red  and  blue  metal  can 
that  keeps  the  patch 
fresh.  50  cents.  At  your 
dealers  or  by  mail. 

LAS-STIK  PATCH 
MFG.  CO. 

Hamilton,  Ohio 


“The  White  Tube  Patch  that  Never  Fails” 


FOR  50  YEARS 

HARVESTERS 

HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS 
Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


1927  BEEMAN 
IMPROVED 
MODELS 


PRICES  *195 
AND  UP 


WORLD’S 
PIONEER 

"Small  Tractors 

9  Buy  the  original.  Thou- 
j  sands  in  use.  Plows — 
I  harrows — cultivates. 
)  Belt  work  to  4  h.  p. 

Catalog  Free 

NEW  BEEMAN 
Pfgk  TRACTOR  CO. 

So 3807  5th  St.N.E. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MlNN. 


GILCO  CUBS" WOOF 

**  Agents  wanted  to  sell  “WOOF” 

—the  deodorizer  and  easier  cleaner  of 
windows,  woodwork,  metal,  etc.  Just 
send  a  postal  with  name  and  address.  We  will  tell  you 
our  proposition— no  obligation.  Gilman  Products  hava 
been  used  throughout  the  country  for  8b  years. 

The  Francis  D.  Gilman  Co.,  296  Brook  St.,  Dept.  14,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


AGENTS— Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 

profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works, 302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 


RICH 


Man’s  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  prict 
Only  $25,  with  bundle  tyingattachmenl 
FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Hai 
vcster.  Process  Co.,  Sallua,  Ivani 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Horticultural  Questions 

1.  We  have  a  fine  mature  larch  which 
seems  affected  with  a  blight  resembling 
a  white  powder  on  the  needles,  which 
later  turn  brown.  Can  you  suggest  a 
treatment?  2.  Several  Camperdown  elms 
have  failed  to  leaf  out  as  usual.  What 
form  of  fertilizing  do  they  require?  3. 
What  is  the  formula  for  putting  together 
a  good  tree  paint?  J.  v.  I. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

1.  The  work  of  the  wooly  larch  aphid 
resembles  the  description  very  closely. 
Badly  infested  trees  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  dusted  with  flour  due  to 
the  white  waxy  secretion  that  the  aphids 
make.  They  are  most  abundant  in  June. 
Ordinarily  injury  is  not  severe  but  if  it 
does  become  so,  a  spray  with  kerosene 
emulsion  may  be  advisable. 

2.  Probably  the  season  has  had  more 
to  do  with  the  appearance  of  the  tree 
than  has  any  lack  of  fertilizer.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  trees  overcome  the  set¬ 
backs  that  adverse  weather  conditions 
give  them.  Stable  manure  is  the  best 
fertilizer  you  can  use. 

3.  Coal  tar  is  most  frequently  used  as 
a  dressing  for  ornamental  trees. 

H.  B.  T. 


Spraying  Brambles 

I  should  like  to  know  when  and  what 
to  spray  my  patch  of  raspberries  with. 
I  cut  out  all  the  old  canes  when  they  are 
through  bearing.  Would  it  do  any ‘good 
to  spray  them  for  anthracnose?  Some 
of  my  dewberry  vines  die  back.  What  is 
the  cause?  Where  can  I  get  a  spray 
calendar?  e.  r.  f. 

Belleville,  Ill. 

Most  diseases  of  brambles  are  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying.  Mosaic,  blue  stem, 
crown  gall,  leaf  curl,  and  orange  rust  do 
not  yield  to  sprays,  so  that  control  be¬ 
gins  with  good  stock  and  good  land  and 
with  disease-resistant  varieties. 

Anthracnose  may  be  controlled,  how¬ 
ever,  by  spraying  with  lime-sulphur,  1 
to  S,  in  the  Spring  before  the  leaves  are 
out  over  half  an  inch,  and  again  a  week 
before  bloom  with  lime-sulphur  2%  to 
100. 

The  dying  back  of  the  dewberry  canes 
is  probably  due  to  Winter  cold.  Dew¬ 
berries  are  not  as  hardy  as  most  other 
brambles.  You  can  secure  a  spray  cal¬ 
endar  from  your  experiment  station  at 
Urbana,  Ill.  h.  b.  t. 


Young  Walnut  Trees  Die 

How  can  I  make  English  walnut  trees 
grow?  For  the  past  three  years  I  have 
planted  trees  in  the  Spring ;  they  grow 
for  about  two  months  and  then  seem  to 
dry  up  and  die.  s.  V. 

Vermilion,  Ohio. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  trees 
should  not  grow.  They  may  not  produce 
fruit  very  promptly  but  that  is  another 
matter.  They  certainly  should  start  the 
first  year.  A  possible  suggestion  is  fer¬ 
tilizing.  Many  young  trees  have  been 
burned  by  applications  of  manure  or 
chemical  fertilizers  the  first  year. 

H.  B.  T. 


Propagation  Question 

1.  Can  Rhododendron  be  grafted  or 
budded  on  to  our  laurel?  g  What  style 
of  budding  or  grafting  is  to  be  used?  3. 
Can  the  root  be  grafted  the  same  as  apple 
root  seedlings?  4.  Can  plum  be  grafted 
on  to  Myrobalan  stock  with  the  same 
process  as  apple?  c.  w.  M. 

Arendtsville,  I*a. 

1.  Rhododendron  is  regularly  worked 
on  the  common  wild  species. 

2.  The  veneer  graft  is  most  common. 

3.  Probably  root-grafting  could  be 
used,  but  nurserymen  have  had  greatest 
success  with  the  veneer-graft  under 
glass. 

4.  Myrobalan  stock  is  tho  common 
■plum  stock.  It  is  usually  budded  out  of 
doors.  It  can  be  grafted,  but  a  higher 
percentage  of  success  favors  budding. 

H.  B.  T. 


Pollenizers  For  Wild  Plum 

What  variety  of  plums  should  I  plant 
to  pollinate  Wild  Goose?  J.  R. 

Reading,  Pa. 

Any  of  the  American  species,  so  far  as 
is  known  at  the  present  time,  will  pol¬ 
linate  the  Wild  Goose  plum  satisfactorily. 
De  Soto  is  a  favorite  variety.  Forest 
Garden  is  especially  esteemed  for  pre¬ 
serving.  Pottawattami  is  of  higher  qual¬ 
ity  than  others  of  its  group.  H.  B.  T. 


For  the  man  who  wants 
good  moderate-priced  tires 

gUCKEYES  are  made  for  the  man  who  wants 
good  dependable  tires  but  who  does  not  feel  that 
he  needs  the  extra  service  of  the  regular  higher- 
priced  Kelly -Springfield  cords  and  balloon  cords. 

Buckeyes  are  well  built  and  sturdily  constructed. 
Nothing  has  been  taken  out  of  them  to  bring  them 
down  to  a  price.  All  the  four-inch  sizes  are  full  six 
ply.  At  their  price  they  are  unsurpassed  values. 

If  you  are  looking  for  moderate  priced  tires,  don’t  fail  to 
ask  the  nearest  Kelly  dealer  to  show  you  the  Buckeye  line. 

It  will  pay  you. 

KELLY -SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BUCKEYE  TIRES 

Built  hy  Kelly- Springfield 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

■"g with  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


FARQUHAR  DIGS  POTATOES 


The  “Success  Junior”  plow  leads  for  fast  clean 
digging  and  long  life.  “Farquhar  No.  1”  is  the 
original  rigid  tongue  Elevator  Digger,  a  sure 
winner  on  four  or  more  acres.  Also  “Special 
Elevator,”  a  ball-bearing  equipped  Digger  for 
either  horse  or  engine  drive.  Farquhar  Diggers 
are  the  result  of  many  years’  field  experience. 
Write  for  catalogue  giving  illustrated  descriptions. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.  Box  230,  York,  Pa. 

Also  Engines — Sawmills— Threshers,  Etc. 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  15 *k\v  EE  1*EI£  1  M  | 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  183,95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.,  Fairfield.  Iowa 


npnp|TC  WERE  $75  THREE  DAYS 

rnvrilO  after  receiving  sample 
Rim  Tool.  Big  protits  and  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  for  live  agents.  T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL  CO..  Blissfield,  Mich, 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 


A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  Is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  TO  US  — 

We  develop  roll,  make  6  good  prints  and  return  for  25c,  I 
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Pay 

Nothing 

Until  October  15th 


Then  Only  $10  a  Month l 


rWe  will  send  you  a  Bulldog 

Pipeless  Furnace  for  free  in-  l 
spection.  If  you  want  it,  pay 
nothing  until  October  15th. 
Then  pay  only  $10  a  month  at 
our  amazingly  low  price.  Don’t 
consider  buying  any  furnace 
until  you  find  out  about  the 
Bulldog.  Write  today. 


Cuts  Coal  Bill  in  Half 

"1  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  seven- 
room  house  before  I  got  the  Bulldog 
and  our  house  was  always  cold.  With 
the  Bulldog  it  only  takes  half  as  much 
coal  and  we  had  weather  below  zero, 
and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm  in 
the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We 
never  have  the  draft  on  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  it  has  the 
place  red  hot.  It  keeps  the  lire  all 
day  in  mild  weather.” — Jess  T.  Con¬ 
rad,  1121  W.  Arch  St.,  SkamokiD,  Pa. 

Comes  Completely  Erected! 

Fits  any  Height  of  Basement! 

You  Install  It  Yourself! 


2V2  Tons 


Heats 
5  Rooms! 

“There  is  no  heater  to  compare  with 
the  Bulldog.  I  burned  2lA  tons  of  coal 
last  winter  and  heated  five  rooms  and 
bath."— Walter  Geary,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

That’s  what  the  Bulldog  does  with  coal! 
Here’s  what  it  does  with  about  the  low¬ 
est  grade  fuel  you  can  think  of  1 

“I  can  run  my  Bulldog  Furnace  steady 
for  fourteen  days  in  normal  weather 
conditions  on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty 
cents.’’  So  writes  F.  R.  Redetzke,  of 
Cleveland,  North  Dakota,  and  he  adds: 
"Hard  to  believe,  is  it?  That’s  what 
some  of  my  neighbors  thought  until  I 
showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited 
amount  of  grain  screenings  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  That’s  the  fuel  I  am  using.” 


Bulldog  is  Just  What  He  Wanted ! 

‘‘I  wanted  a  square  heater  that  would 
not  take  up  half  my  cellar,  also  one 
with  a  square  fire  box,  so  my  fire  would 
burn  even.  I  lived  in  a  place  with  a 
furnace  having  a  round  fire  box  and 
never  bad  an  even  fire.  I  wanted  a 
heater  that  would  not  break  my  back 
to  shake  it,  one  that  would  save  coal 
and  give  me  heat.  I  have  it  today  in¬ 
stalled  in  my  cellar.  It  is  a  Bulldog.” 
Robert  P.  Carter,  Kingston,  N.  Y, 


Best  Furnace  He  Ever  Saw 

Just  a  few  words  regarding  our  Bull¬ 
dog  Universal  Furnace.  It  is  the  best 
furnace  I  have  ever  seen  and  to  say  I 
like  it  would  be  putting  it  mildly.  Our 
house  is  as  warm  as  summer  and  the 
furnace  was  that  quick  installed.  I  in¬ 
stalled  it  and  set  the  fire  in  157  min¬ 
utes  and  saved  $25  installment  bill  in 
that  time. — John  Hardman,  Poxboro, 
Wis. 
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[/  f  If  you  are  even  thinking  of 
r  a  pipeless  furnace,  or  any 

rnace,  write  for  our  free  book  and 
r  “Pay  Nothing  Now”  offer— also  get 
;  wonderful  record  of  Bulldog  Sue- 
39.  Factory  connection*  in  both  East 
d  West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point, 
it  ready  for  winter  NOW  1  Mail  this 
upon  TODAY  I 


""Bulldog  Furnace  Co#— 

Babson  Bros.,  Sole  Dittrlbutorl 
19th  and  California  Ave.,  Dept.  C-907  Chicago 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send 
me  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the 
Bulldog  Pipeless  Furnace. 

(Print  name  and  address  plainly) 
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Health  Notes 


The  Art  of  Taking  Medicine 

Will  you  advise  me  what  you  think  of 
“phosphorated  iron”  pills?  A  friend  is 
taking  them  and  wanted  me  to  try  .as  a 
Spring  tonic,  but  I  want  to  know  first 
if  it  is  a  drug  of  any  kind.  A  box,  100 
of  the  pills,  was  sent  to  my  friend  with¬ 
out  money  to  try  out,  first  $1  to  be  sent 
if  he  got  any  benefit  from  them  and  he 
did,  so  has  sent  for  500  more.  I  want 
to  know  about  any  new  medicine  first 
as  I  do  not  take  any  patent  medicine  of 
any  kind.  '  G.  T. 

Newfoundland,  N.  J. 

Iron  is  frequently  prescribed  by  physi¬ 
cians,  in  cases  where  that  element  is 
lacking  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  is 
a  valuable  remedy  for  what  -is  usually 
called  anaemia.  Where  it  is  not  needed, 
it  can  do  no  good  and  there  would  be  no 
better  reason  for  giving  it  indiscriminate¬ 
ly  to  those  who  do  not  feel  well  than 
there  would  he  for  pouring  oil  into  an 
automobile  engine  every  time  that  the 
machine  refused  to  go  because  oil  is 
sometimes  needed.  “Phosphorated,”  if 
it  means  anything,  means  that  phosphorus 
is  added  to  the  iron  in  the  pill.  Phos¬ 
phorus  was  at  onq  time  considered  a 
valuable  “nerve  tonic,”  acquiring  its  repu¬ 
tation  chiefly  because  it  had  been  found 
tlia’t  phosphorus  was  a  constituent  of  the 
nerve  tissues.  It  was  poor  reasoning  and 
the  drug  has  lost  standing  with  physi¬ 
cians,  though  it  will  take  years  to  get 
it  out  of  popular  use. 

There  are  at  least  two  good  reasons 
why  proprietary  remedies,  whether  iron 
pills  or  anything  else,  should  not  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  taken  by  those  who  are  sick. 
First,  they  have  no  real  knowledge  of 
what  is  in  them.  The  statements  of  the 
manufacturers  cannot  be  depended  upon 
as  being  frank  and  honest.  Second,  they 
do  not  know  that  they  need  the  drugs  said 
to  be  contained  in  these  remedies.  If  the 
drugs  are  actually  present  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  produce  any  effect,  that  ef¬ 
fect  might  he  deleterious,  rather  than 
helpful.  No  one  should  take  medicine 
of  any  kind  unless  he  knows  that  that 
particular  medicine  is  needed,  and  he 
cannot  know  until  he  knows  what  his 
trouble  is  and.  further,  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  medicine  that  he  proposes  to  take 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  help  that 
trouble.  It  may  be  objected  that  doctors 
do  not  always  know  all  this  when  they 
prescribe,  and  it  is  very  true  that  they 
may  not,  but,  if  with  their  special  train¬ 
ing  an-d  study,  they  do  not  know,  what 
chance  is  there  that  someone  with  no 
training  in  medicine  at  all  will  he  wiser? 
The  real  argument  in  favor  of  the  doc¬ 
tor,  after  all,  is  that  he  has  had  special 
opportunities  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
skill  Along  certain  lines  and,  presumably, 
has  made  use  of  them. 

If  your  friend  who  took  these  iron  pWls 
was  helped  by  them,  it  is  evidence  that 
he  needed  the  iron  in  them,  but  that  is 
no  evidence  that  you,  or  someone  else 
may  need  iron.  Of  course  you  can  ex¬ 
periment  and  see.  If  the  pills  contain 
iron  and  you  need  iron,  they  should  be 
of  benefit,  but  I  really  tliink  that  you 
will  be  wiser  if  you  ask  your  physician 
whether  there  is  any  evidence  that  you 
need  iron  before  you  spend  much  money 
for  somebody’s  phosphorated  iron  pills. 
In  overhauling  the  contents  of  a'n  ola 
farmhouse  attic  the  other  day  I  was 
amused  at  finding  a  large  number  of 
square  bottles  with  the  figure  of  a  safe 
blown  in  the  side.  They  reminded  me 
of  an  old-time  “kidney  cure,”  not  now 
advertised,  but  once  popular  and  widely 
proclaimed  as  “purely  vegetable,”  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  nitrate  of 
potash  was  probably  its  chief  ingredient, 
so  far  as  it  had  any  chief  ingredient.  Old 
members  of  the  family  had  evidently 
wasted  a  good  many  dollars  on  this  nos¬ 
trum,  but  with  their  characteristic  fru¬ 
gality,  they  had  saved  the  bottles,  and, 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  they  had 
saved  some  old  furniture  that  buyers  of 
antiques  were  willing  to  pay  pretty  good 
prices  for.  Ai.  B.  D. 

Treatment  for  Nervous  Dis¬ 
eases  and  Blood  Pressure 

Will  you  give  me  information  about 
the  best  doctors  in  the  United  States 
on  nervous  diseases  and  also  blood  pres¬ 
sure?  J.  M. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Your  inquiry  as  to  the  best  doctors  in 
the  United  States  for  nervous  troubles 
and  blood  pressure,  is  a  pretty  hard  one 
to  answer.  There  are  many  good  phy¬ 
sicians  who  would  be  generally  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  profession  as  qualified  to 
speak  authoritatively  upon  nervous  trou¬ 
bles.  hut  none  who  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  “the  best.”  Quite  possibly  each 
one- thinks  that  he  is,  though  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  really  good  ones  have 
their  doubts  as  to  this  and  would  refer 
you  to  some  one  else  as  superior. 

Blood  pressure  is  not  a  disease,  hut 
may  be  an  indication  of  disorder  requir¬ 
ing  treatment  and  is  considered  with 
other  symptoms  as  one  of  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  some  physical  or  mental  trouble. 
There  are  no  specialists  in  treating  blood 
pressure,  since,  as  I  have  said,  it  is, 
when  abnormal,  simply  a  sympton,  re¬ 


quiring  consideration  along  with  others. 
Any  good  physician  should  be  able  to 
treat  the  conditions  producing  abnormal 
blood  pressure,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  what  these  conditions  are, 
hut  some  physicians  are  better  than 
others,  of  course. 

A  high  blood  pressure  and  nervous  dis¬ 
turbances  often  accompany  each  other, 
the  increased  blood  pressure  being  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  nervous  disturbance, 
the  treatment  of  one  would  be  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  other  and  both  would  be  best 
treated  by  a  well-qualified  physician  who 
could  have  the  patient  under  liis  observa¬ 
tion.  JI.  B.  D. 


“Penetrating”  Oils 

What  is  the  “penetrating”  ingredient 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  average 
penetrating  oil?  g.  a.  ii. 

Iladdon  Heights,  N.  J. 

The  penetrating  agent  is  quite  likely  to 
be  imagination,  as  the  human  skin  does 
not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  passage  of 
outside  substances  into  the  body.  It  is 
a  pleasant  assumption  that  medicaments 
will  penetrate  the  skin  and  go  to  the  ail- 
ling  spot,  there  to  work  their  beneficent 
purpose,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few 
drugs  are,  today,  administered  in  this 
way.  The  skin  is,  in  a  measure,  an  ab¬ 
sorptive  agent,  however,  and  some  sub¬ 
stances,  if  applied  to  it.  will  find  their 
way  into  the  body.  Such  drugs  are 
usually  mixed  with  a  light  grease  and 
rubbed  “into”  the  skin,  being  absorbed 
most  readily  in  regions  where  the  skin 
is  thin,  ns  in  the  armpits  or  inside  of  the 
thighs.  Ordinary  unsalted  lard  is  much 
used  to  carry  the  substance  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  the  oil  or  grease  from  the 
wool  of  sheep,  known  a>s  lanolin,  is  con¬ 
sidered  still  more  ready  of  absorption. 
Goose  grease  is  also  a  favorite  household 
unguent  for  the  purpose.  Harder  grease, 
such  as  the  tallows,  do  not  soften  readily 
at  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  are  used  to 
give  consistency  to  ointments.  Cacao 
butter  is  an  agreeable  holder  of  medi¬ 
caments  to  be  applied  locally,  softening 
at  body  heat  and  not  being  liable  to  the 
rancidness  that  animal  fats  undergo.  It 
is  well  to  know  that,  while  the  skin  may 
be  softened  by  the  application  of  greases, 
just  as  an  old  boot  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
fed  in  that  way  and  that  skin  foods  must 
go  .through  the  stomach  as  other  foods 
do.  The  widely  advertised  skin  foods 
are  vei’y  appropriately  named,  the  “skin,” 
however,  not  applying  to  the  alleged 
food.  H.  B.  D. 


Skunk  Oil  for  Pneumonia 

As  an  old  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
regret  reading  on  page  695  the  somewhat 
flippant  remarks  .of  A.  C.  Weed  on  the 
therapeutic  value  of  skunk  oil. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  bit  of  family  his¬ 
tory,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the 
use  of  this  old  wives’  remedy  in  our 
home.  Within  a  space  of  four  years  we 
had  in  the  family  four  cases  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  The  first  two  terminated  fatally. 
The  third  under  the  then  customary 
medication  had  reached  the  point  where 
the  physician  had  abandoned  hope.  Any¬ 
one  who  has  seen  the  losing  struggle  of 
a  vigorous  man  battling  with  this  dis¬ 
ease  can  appreciate  his  condition.  My 
mother  knew  there  was  no  hope  for  her 
husband,  and  determined  to  risk  one  dose 
of  skunk  oil  internally.  As  I  remem¬ 
ber,  she  gave  him  a  tablespoonful.  It 
“stayed  down,”  and  that  horrible  rattle 
almost  at  once  lessened.  To  make  it 
brief,  a  few  days  dosages  with  that  and 
he  recovered  to  live  20  years.  The  fourth 
case  was  my  sister,  who  was  taken 
down  in  the  usual  manner  with  heavy  cold 
and  fever,  and  the  case  was  diagnosed  as 
pneumonia.  About  that  time  mother 
stepped  in  with  her  bottle  of  skunk  oil, 
and  to  the  wonderment  of  the  physician 
pneumonia  symptoms  departed.  We  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  some  principle  in  the  oil 
which  kills  pneumococcus.  And  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  do  it  without  the  injury  to  the 
system  done  by  ethyl  hydrocupreine,  the 
only  other  medicament  I  know  of  for 
this  disease. 

Consequently  I  regret  Mr.  Weed’s 
treatment  of  the  subject.  The  tendency 
to  speak  slightingly  of,  or  to  ridicule 
that  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very  in¬ 
complete,  is  most  unfortunate  and  this 
mental  attitude  appears  more  frequently 
in  those  .who  have  had  technical  training 
and  who  should  be  experienced  enough  to 
be  slow  to  deny  the  impossibility  of  any¬ 
thing.  H.  A.  F. 

Ridicule  of  that  of  which  we  are  ignor¬ 
ant  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  good  sense, 
but  a  reasonable  amount  of  scepticism 
concerning  that  which  has  not  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  seems  to  be  quite  necessary. 
Such  scepticism  should  not  go  to  the 
length  of  refusing  to  listen  to  evidence 
and  to  weigh  it  with  an  open  mind,  but  it 
should  be  sufficiently  acute  to  help  us  out 
of  the  welter  of  credulity,  ignorance  and 
superstition  which  seems  to  be  man’s 
natural  state,  and  from  which  he  emerges 
only  by  dint  of  continual  investigation 
and  painful  experience.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  the  field  of  disease  and  its 
treatment.  In  its  origin,  medicine  was 


frankly  nothing  more  than  superstition 
and  mysticism,  and  it  has  taken  centuries 
to  lift  it  to  a  plane  of  something  like  a 
science.  The  exact  knowledge  required 
has  been  long  in  accumulating  and  the 
gaps  between  what  is  known  and  what 
is  merely  assumed  are  still  wide  and 
numerous. 

The  medical  investigator  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  balked  by  the  very  forces  that 
he  sought  to  co-operate  with  and  under¬ 
stand,  therefore,  he  has  frequently 
jumped  at  conclusions  which  further 
study  has  forced  him  to  relinquish.  He 
has  waded  most  painfully  out  of  the  mire 
of  ignorance,  and  his  feet  are  still  muddy. 
Nature,  who  should  have  aided  the  doc¬ 
tor,  has  laughed  in  her  sleeve  at  him, 
taking  delight  in  doing  his  work  without 
letting  him  know  it,  and  then  grinning 
behind  his  back  at  his  assumption  of  the 
credit.  Not  that  he  is  complaining  of 
the  help  that  he  has  received,  if  the  full 
responsibility  were  his.  he  could  not 
sleep  nights,  but  he  really  would  like  to 
know  just  how  to  divide  both  responsi¬ 
bility  and  credit  between  nature  and  him¬ 
self  and  be  sure  of  getting  his  share. 

•.  Pneumonia,  in  the  young  and  robust, 
is  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
that  tends  to  subside  of  itself.  It  runs  a 
definite  course  which  no  drugs  can  check 
or  modify.  If  skunk’s  oil  can  cure,  it  is 
tlie  oiriy  known  substance  that  can,  leav¬ 
ing  out  the  promising  but  not  yet  fully 
proven  serums  for  certain  cases.  Except 
to  place  him  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  recovery,  watch  him  and 
give  him  such  aid  as  a  very  small  number 
of  drugs  can,  at  times,  afford,  the  doctor 
can  do  little  for  his  patient.  The  fight 
is  between  the  virulence  of  the  infection 
and  the  natural  resistive  forces  of  the 
body.  The  intelligent  physician  under¬ 
stands  this  and  he  constitutes  himself 
a  watchman  always,  a  drug  giver  only 
when  he  believes  that  he  sees  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  come  to  nature’s  support.  Oh 
yes,  he  may  give  something  o.ut  of  a 
glass  every  hour.  You  would  promptly 
discharge  him  if  he  didn’t,  and  you  are 
not  to  blame ;  it  was  the  doctors  who 
taught  you  that  they  cured  disease  and. 
when  your  friends  are  sick,  yon  want 
them  cured.  In  a  pitifully  small  number 
of  cases,  drugs,  or  remedies,  actually 
cure  disease.  Diphtheria  antitoxin  cures 
diphtheria,  quinine  cures  malaria  and  a 
few  other  drugs  combat  the  disease  it¬ 
self,  rather  than  merely  aiding  the  cura¬ 
tive  forces  already  at  work  in  the  body, 
though  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  curers  and  the  aiders. 

Such  distinctions  are  not  very  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  if  the  doctor  can  save  the 
patient  by  intelligent  aid  given  to  na¬ 
ture  in  her  need,  lie  accomplishes  as  use¬ 
ful  a  purpose  as  though  his  remedies 
alone  did  the  work,  and  he  should  receive 
the  credit  dire  him.  I  speak  of  these 
things  only  to  show  you  that  skunk  oil 
cannot  cure  pneumonia,  unless,  as  you 
believe,  it  possesses  some  unknown  princi¬ 
ple  capable  of  destroying  the  pneumococcus 
or  germ,  of  that  disease.  It  is  possible, 
but  highly  improbable,  that  it  does  con¬ 
tain  such  a  principle,  but  the  mere  fact 
of  prompt  recovery  after  taking  it  on  the 
part  of  several  patients  offers  no  proof 
of  it.  It  does  not  even  offer  reasonable 
evidence,  for  pneumonia  is  a  self-limited 
disease,  in  which  the  crisis,  or  subsidence 
of  acute  symptoms,  ordinarily  comes  sud¬ 
denly  after  from  five  to  nine  days’  illness. 
Anything  given  just  previous  to  this 
crisis  would  naturally  be  given  credit  for 
the  sudden  improvement  in  symptoms 
by  those  unacquainted  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  madady. 

I  think  that  no  one  of  technical  train¬ 
ing  will  deny  the  possibility  of  some  prin¬ 
ciple  in  skunk’s  oil  capable  of  destroying 
the  pneumococcus,  or  of  overcoming  its 
poison,  but  no  one  with  such  training 
will  be  likely  to  assume  that  there  is  such 
a  principle,  merely  because  he  knows 
of  several  cases  of  recovery  from  pneu¬ 
monia  after  taking  the  oil.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  technically  trained  to  sep¬ 
arate  appearances  that  have  no  actual 
foundation  from  facts,  and  their  job  is 
often  a  hard  one.  A  sufficient  number 
of  cases  to  establish  a  probable  connec¬ 
tion  between  two  observations  should 
lead  to  investigation,  but  the  medical 
scientist,  who  knows  that  toads,  snails 
and  many  substances  too  disgusting  to  be' 
mentioned  have  been  held  in  high  repute 
as  cures  for  disease,  may  be  forgiven  if 
he  refuses  to  be  too  credulous.  Isn’t  it 
quite  possible,  after  all,  that  the  oil  from 
skunks,  like  that  from  rattlesnakes,  has 
been  credited  with  virtues  that  oil  of  ex¬ 
actly  similar  composition  from  less  biz¬ 
arre  sources  is  not  suspected  of  contain¬ 
ing?  M.  B.  D. 


Fireman’s  Taxes 

What  is  the  law  in  New  Jersey  on  ex¬ 
empt  firemen  paying  poll  tax,  or  any 
fireman  whether  exempt  or  not? 

New  Jersey.  E.  s.  M. 

In  New  Jersey  all  persons  enrolled  as 
active  members  of  a  fire  department,  of 
any  organized  volunteer  fire  department 
of  any  taxing  district  or  tire  department 
under  the  control  of  any  township  com¬ 
mittee,  common  council  or  other  au¬ 
thorized  political  body  and  all  exempt 
firemen  of  any  taxing  district  are  exempt 
upon  proper  claim  made  therefore  from 
poll  taxes  and  from  State,  county  and 
municipal  taxes  upon  real  and  personal 
property  or  both  to  the  valuation  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  an  aggregate  of  $500.  h.  r. 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  ltural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  idace  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Rural  School  Improvement 
Society 

As  secretary  of  local  school  district,  I 
am  writing  you  asking  for  information 
canserning  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society.  At  a  recent  meeting  we 
voted  to  send  a  sum  of  money  to  help 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  society,  but  be¬ 
fore  doing  so  we  wish  to  know  if  that 
society  is  actually  working  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  rural  schools.  n.  n.  Y. 

New  York. 

The  society  is  composed  of  country 
school  patrons  organized  to  protect  their 
interests  and  to  secure  advantages  for 
their  children.  Our  platform  is  de¬ 
termined  at  the  annual  convention  which 
is  composed  of  representative  school  pa¬ 
trons  from  country  school  districts 
throughout  the  State.  We  stand  for  the 
following  fundamental  principles : 

First,  We  are  opposed  to  forced  con¬ 
solidation  of  country  schools.  The 
Thayer-Joiner  “home  rule”  school  bills 
which  were  prepared  by  this  society 
would  repeal  Sections  128  and  129  of 
the  education  law  whereby  a  district  su¬ 
perintendent  may  forcibly  consolidate 
your  school  at  any  time  even  though 
every  resident  should  be  opposed,  and  it 
would  amend  the  central  rural  school 
act  to  provide  that  each  district  shall  de¬ 
cide  for  itself  whether  it  shall  become 
consolidated  instead  of  the  overwhelming 
village  vote  being  allowed  to  decide  this 
question. 

Second,  We  propose  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  wipe  out  the  discrimination 
which  is  being  practiced  against  most 
country  schools  in  the  apportionment  of 
public  money.  The  very  poorest  country 
districts  (those  having  assessed  valua¬ 
tions  below  $20,000  will  receive  substan¬ 
tially  increased  State  aid  under  one  of 
the  'Cole  bills  but  districts  having  as¬ 
sessed  valuations  between  $60,000  and 
$100,000  will  receive  only  $30-additional 
aid.  A  one-teacher  country  district  as¬ 
sessed  at  $100,000  will  receive  only  $375 
as  against  nearly  $1,000  per  teacher  in 
many  union  free  school  districts.  For¬ 
mer  Senator  Cole  introduced  a  bill  near 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  which  proposes  to  allow  $10,000,000 
a  year  by  the  year  1930  as  an  equaliza¬ 
tion  fund  to  be  used  in  such  a  way  that 
any  city  or  village  school  district  which 
employs  five  teachers  or  more  may  have 
a  tax  rate  for  school  purposes  of  about 
four  mills,  based  on  full  valuation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  any  school  district 
which  does  not  employ  at  least  live 
teachers  is  not  to  receive  a  dollar  out  of 
this  fund.  We  favor  having  the  $40,- 
(100,000  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  dis¬ 
tricts.  !>•  B.  »• 


Physical  Culture  in  School 

I  wish  some  information  in  regard 
to  the  law  that  compels  the  teaching  of 
physical  training.  If  I  as  trustee  con¬ 
tract  with  our  teacher  to  teach  that 
branch  and  his  work  does  not  prove  sat¬ 
isfactory  -to  our  superindent  and  the 
State  inspector,  can  they  have  any  part 
of  the  State  money  taken  from  the  school 
district  quota.  The  threat  has  been  made 
so  as  to  compel  me  to  engage  a  physical 
training  teacher.  About  it  wo  years  ago 
I  wrote  to  the  man  in  charge  of  that 
branch,  and  asked  him  to  inform  me 
what  proportion  of  the  Schools  in  the 
State  employed  physical  training  teach¬ 
ers.  II is  answer  was  proably  not  one 
half  of  the  schools  did,  but  he  had  no 
records  of  the  schools  so  as  to  give  a 
correct  answer.  !’.  u.  T. 

The  law  requires  -the  teaching  of  physi¬ 
cal  training  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the 
state  but  does  not  require  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  special  teacher  except  in  dis¬ 
tricts  employing  20  or  more  -teachers. 
You  may  contract  with  your  own  teacher 
to  supply  this  instruction  or  you  may 
co-operate  with  other  districts  in  em¬ 
ploying  a  special  teacher.  If  a  special 
teacher  is  empoyed  by  a  a  considerable 
number  of  surrounding  districts  it  may 
be  advisable  to  co-operate  with  such  dis¬ 
tricts  but  I  do  not  believe  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  withhold  a  portion  of 
the  public  money  on  account  of  your 
refusal  to  employ  a  special  teacher.  I 
have  been  told  by  one  official  -that  the 
law  is  considered  a  dead  letter  so  far  as 
large  numbers  of  country  schools  are 
concerned.  D-  b. 


Law  About  Consolidation 

Our  school  district  has  but  one  child 
of  school  age  residing  in  it  at  present, 
who  attend  school  here.  There  are 
two  other  children,  brother  and  sister 
who  attend  school  about  seven  miles 
away.  There  parents  carry  them.  One 
other  child  not  residing  in  district  has 


always  attended  our  school.  At  the 
school  meeting  May  4,  the  people  voted 
by  ballot  on  question  of  keeping  their 
school  open,  all  votes  except  one  wanted 
'to  keep  the  school  open. 

Now  the  Superintendent  has  told  the 
out-going  trustee  to  put  up  notices  that 
she  will  have  a  special  school  meeting. 
The  people  must  go  in  with  another 
school  contract  to  carry  children.  The 
people  do  not  want  to,  they  repaired, 
painted  our  school-house  at  great  expense 
last  year.  What  can  we  do?  Can  the 
Superintendent  throw  up  our  school  with¬ 
out  our  consent? 

There  is  a  school  in  another  village, 
half  a  mile  distant,  much  nearer  than 
the  other  district  Our  school  is  in 
another  county,  as  the  river  is  the  divid¬ 
ing  line.  Can  we  vote  to  send  our  scho¬ 
lars  over  there,  if  we  must  close? 

New  York.  MRS.  c.  R. 

Your  district  has  the  absolute  right  to 
vote  to  contract  with  whatever  district 
it  chooses,  it  may  refuse  to  contract.  You 
are  not  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  dis- 
trist  superintendent  in  this  respect. 
However  the  terms  of  your  contract 
must  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  'before  it  can  become  effect¬ 
ive.  Should  the  district  superintendent 
be  determined  to  have  the  children  of 
your  district  attend  another  school  he 


has  full  authority  to  order  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  your  district  at  any  -time. 

D.  B.  D. 


Wiring  Schoolhouse 

At  the  annual  school  meeting,  15  pres¬ 
ent,  voted  10  for  and  5  against  wiring 
schoolhouse  for  electric  lights.  The  no¬ 
tice  for  school  meeting  did  not  mention 
anything  about  lighting  or  any  extra  ex¬ 
penditures.  Now  some  that  were  not 
there  do  not  want  wiring  and  lights  and 
claim  they  cannot  do  it  as  it  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  notice.  This  is  a  dis¬ 
trict  school,  four  rooms,  and  would  cost 
around  $200  or  $250  to  wire. 

New  York.  A.  r.  o. 

The  voters  assembled  at  the  annual 
school  meeting  had  full  authority  to 
determine  the  question  of  wiring  the 
schoolhouse.  A  special  school  meeting 
would  have  required  that  the  notices 
contain  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting.  The  trustees  may  call  a 
special  meeting  to  reconsider  the  matter. 

D.  B.  D. 


Share  of  School  Money 

The  valuation  of  our  district  is  $39.- 
268.88  Will  you  please  tell  me  what 
amount  of  State  money  we  should 
receive?  M.  T. 

New  York. 

A  school  district  having  an  assessed 


valuation  of  $39,26S.88  will  be  entitled 
to  the  following  apportionments  of  public 
money  for  the  school  year  1926-27 :  Dis¬ 
trict  quota,  $175 ;  teacher’s  quota,  - 

additional  teacher's  quota,  $550;  total 
apportionment,  $725. 

If  your  assessment  should  be  $1,000 
greater  the  public  money  to  which  your 
district  would  be  entitled  would  be  reduce  ! 
to  $636.  D.  B.  D. 


School  Voters 

At  a  regular  rural  school  meeting,  is 
there  more  than  one  entitled  to  vote  from 
one  family?  M.  s. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

All  members  of  the  family  may  vote 
provided  such  persons  are  qualified  voters. 
In  order  to  vote  at  a  school  district  meet¬ 
ing  each  person  must  posess  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualifications  : 

1.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.  A  resident  of  the  district  for  a 
period  of  a-t  least  thirty  days  next  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting,  and  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

a.  Taxpayer,  renter,  etc. 

b.  Parent  of  children  of  -school  age  who 
attended  school  during  the  previous  year. 

c.  Provides  home  for  such  children. 

d.  Owns  personal  property  assessed  for 

a  sum  in  excess  of  $50.  d.  b.  d. 
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Electric  Light 
and  Power- 

wherever,  whenever 
you  want  it 
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NOW -there  is  a  fully  auto¬ 
matic  Delco-Light  plant 
that  starts,  runs,  stops  at  the 
touch  of  a  button — that  uses 
only  a  small  starting  battery 
instead  of  the  ordinary  large 
storage  batteries. 

Any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
the  new  Delco-Light  is  ready 
— ready  to  respond  instantly  to 
any  switch  within  reach  of 
your  hand. 

All  you  do  is  press  a  button 
and  you  have  electric  light — 
brilliant  light — light  to  show 
the  way  about  the  house,  barn 
and  outbuildings — light  to 
work  by — light  to  read  by — 


light  wherever  and  whenever 
you  want  it. 

And  the  same  plant  tha*t 
supplies  you  with  light 'will  also 
supply  you  with  power — power 
for  operating  pumps,  grinders, 
washers,  separators  and  other 
small  power  machinery — 
power  that  brings  hours  of  free¬ 
dom  from  many  tiresome  tasks. 

Learn  how  easily  you  can  now 
have  Delco-Light.  Get  the 
new  low  prices.  Get  the 
convenient  General  Motors 
monthly  payment  plan.  Write 
to  the  nearest  sales  office  listed 
below,  or  direct  to  Delco-Light 
Company  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation. 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

39  West  45th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Th*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  21,  1926 


I  have  been  talking  recently  with  a 
college  professor.  He  is  a  bright  man, 
well  educated  and  well  bred.  He  -has  a 
great  fund  of  information  but  somehow 
is  not  able  to  apply  it  or  impart  it.  He 
was  raised  in  town  and  never  had  to 
work.  Sent  to  college  early,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  laboratory  ;  got 
his  degree  and  is  now  teaching  econom¬ 
ics.  His  theories  are  sound  as  a  rock, 
but  never  having  lived  among  plain  and 
common  people  he  doesn't  understand 
their  point  of  view  and  thus  cannot 
reach  them.  Now  this  man|  finds  fault 
with  most  farmers ;  says  they  are  stupid, 
“reactionary”  and  blind — all  because 
they  do  not  follow  him  and  accept  his 
ideas  without  argument.  I  find  many 
such  men.  They  live  up  in  the  clouds 
surrounded  by  moisture  but  they  do  not 
know  how  to  send  it  down  as  rain.  A 
rain  drop  must  have  some  core  of  dust 
or  dirt.  The  atoms  of  moisture  gather 
around  it  until  finally  it  becomes  heavier 
than  air  and  down  it  comes  to  refresh 
the  earth.  It  is  pretty  much  the  same 
with  teaching  or  passing  along  informa¬ 
tion.  Too  many  of  our  highbrows  are 
up  among  the  clouds.  They  know  it  all 
or  most  of  it  but  their  information  is 
mostly  in  the  form  of  fine,  light  theory. 
It  floats  around  but  does  not  get  down 
to  earth  or  into  the  comprehension  of 
common  folks  until  the  grain  of  practical 
common  sense  appears  to  attract  the 
vapor  and  collect  it  into  the  reviving 
and  understanding  rain.  I  tell  this  man 
of  the  thouands  of  farmers  who  work  on 
the  soil  (often  under  hard  conditions) 
and  through  their  own  hard  labor  and 
skill  pay  for  a  home,  .support  a  family, 
educate  children  and  do  their  duty  as 
citizens.  I  tell  this  professor  he  never 
could  do  that,  to  save  his  life ;  and  that 
as  compared  with  these  farmers  he  is 
the  strfpid  man  if  there  is  any  such 

character  in  the  game.  When  you  talk 
that  way  to  -a  laboratory  man  it  -is  like 
waving  a  red  flag,  .because  these  people 
honestly  believe  that  what  they  call! 

science  is  all  there  is  worth  talking 
about.  When  the  truth  is,  that  about  all 
the  value  that  science  provides  is  given 
it  by  practice.  I  tell  this  man  that  the 
world  or  society,  or  at  least  that  small 
part  of  it  which  touches  us  personally, 
is  sometimes  better  off  because  plain 
people  cannot  understand  what  is  being 
said  -to  them !  That  makes  him  snort 

with  scorn  and  he  has  challenged  me  to 
tell  of  a  single  case  where  failure  to 

make  a  man  understand  what  he  ought 
to  do  was  a  benefit. 

Now  all  the  way  from  the  baby  who 
.tries  to  put  his  toe  into  his  mouth  to  the 
point  where  gout  swallows  the  toe,  no 
man  wants  to  dodge  a  dare.  So  perhaps 
the  following  bit  of  history  will  make 
my  point  clear.  This  is  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  a  deaf  man — with  whom  I  am 
well  acquainted.  As  some  of  you  doubt¬ 
less  know  the  deaf  lead  a  peculiar  life. 
It  is  often  hard  to  make  them  under¬ 
stand  about  things.  They  are  often  led 
astray  by  imagination  and  in  times  of 
depression  things  are  often  badly  twisted. 
This  man  that  I  speak  of  worked  in  the 
city.  He  knew  very  little  abont  the 
country  but  one  year  he  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  taking  his  vacation  in  a 
lonely  place — far  from  the  railroad.  All 
places  are  “quiet”  to  the  deaf — even  the 
roaring  dity,  but  the  solitude  of  the  hills, 
the  lonely  fields  and  the  dark  woods  put 
a  sort  of  terror  into  this  man’s  heart — 
a  feeling  that  he  could  hardly  drive 
away.  At  the  boarding  house  where  he 
stopped  people  were  kind,  but  you  know 
how  it  is  in  trying  to  associate  with  the 
blind  or  deaf — unless  they  have  some 
special  message  to  deliver,  communicating 
with  them  becomes  wearisome  and  after 
a  time  you  feel  like  letting  them  alone. 
My  friend  understood  this  and  accepted 
it  properly.  He  was  not  offended.  He 
understood,  and-  took  his  pleasure  in  long 
solitary  walks  along  the  country  roads 
and  across  the  hills.  One  morning  he 
walked  further  than  he  intended.  The 
sun  was  hot  and  he  was  tired.  At  such 
times  head  noises  increase  in  volume 
and  this  man  walked  on  .with  a  constant 
din  in  his  ears  as  -though  an  army  of 
fiends  were  screaming  insults  and  pound¬ 
ing  on  tin  pans  beside  him.  That  puts 
such  a  man  in  the  worst  possible  condi¬ 
tion  for  conversation  or  understanding. 
As  he  went  on  he  glanced  about  and 
noticed  two  men  on  a  little  hill  beside 
the  road.  They  were  waving  their  arms 
violently  and  apparently  shouting  at  each 
other.  The  deaf  man  saw  one  of  them 
stop  and  point  a  finger  at  him.  Then 
they  both  came  down  the  hill  to  meet 
him  pulling  off  their  coats  and  rolling 
up  their  sleeves  as  they  came.  Just  as 
they  came  opposite  him  they  climbed 
over  the  fence  and  one  of  them  began 
to  talk — though  our  friend  could  not 
hear  a  word  he  said. 

«!•  V  *i*  V 

And  now,  the  scene  changes  for  a 
moment.  George  McClellan  and  Albert 
Brown  were  neighbors,  as  their  ancestors 
had  been.  Their  grandfathers  had  come 
into  that  section  as  pioneers  and  taken 
up  adjoining  farms.  These  men  ran  a 
stone  wall  and  a  rail  fence  where  they 
thought  the  farm  line  ought  to  be  and 
let  it  go  at  -that.  There  was  no  quarrel 
— for  what  was  a  strip  of  poor  land 


compared  with  old  time  friendship? 
Their  boys  felt  the  same  way.  The 
families  were  on  such  good  terms  that 
no  one  thought  of  a  line  fence.  They 
“walked  the  fence”  once  a  year  and  re¬ 
paired  it  together.  The  grandchildren, 
George  and  Albert  were  different — or  I 
should  say  their  wives  were  different. 
The  women  [had  (some  quarrel.  I  know  not 
what  it  was  about  but  George  and  Albert 
felt  themselves  bound  to  fight  it  out.  Far 
back  in  the  days  of  so-called  chivalry  Al¬ 
bert  and  George  would  have  put  on  their 
armor,  mounted  their  trusty  steeds  and 
tried  to  ride  the  neighbor  down,  to  prove 
the  honor  of  liis  lady  love.  But  these 
are  different  days.  There-  was  no  sense 
in  putting  a  wash  boiler  over  your  head, 
mounting  old  Grey  or  Dolly,  taking  a 
pitchfork,  or  ah  iron  rake  and  riding  over 
the  line  to  run  your  neighbor  through — 
some  new  issue  must  be  found.  And 
Mrs.  George  and  Mrs.  Albert  found  it  in 
the  line  fence.  Their  husbands  had  given 
up  “walking  the  fence”  as  their  fathers 
had  done  and  there  were  places  where 
the  posts  had  rotted  or  the  stones  had 
fallen  down.  Formerly  that  fence  had 
been  the  headquarters  of  kindly  spirit — 
between  these  families.  Now  it  became 
a  sore  spot — a  breeding  place  for  spite 
and  discord — as  mean  and  hateful  as  the 
poison  ivy  plants  which  grew  on  the 
line  when  George  and  Albert  stopped 
walking  the  fence  together.  It  grew 
into  that  meanest  of  all  country  troubles 
— a  family  feud.  I  think  Mrs.  Albert 
started  it  when  she  told  Miss  Bisbee,  the 
town  gossip,  that  George  McClellan  had 
stolen  her  husband’s  land.  Ills  line  fence 
was  a  rod  at ‘least  on  Albert’s  farm.  And 
Mrs.  George  not  to  be  outdone  claimed 


have  for  thy  ladylove,  seek  out  yonder 
villain  and  chastise  him.” 

It  was  the  same  old  appeal — modified 
by  time.  Even  at  that  I  doubt  if  Albert 
would  have  started  if  he  had  not  heard 
the  hired  man  out  by  the  barn  remark 
to  the  hired  girl : 

“I’ll  bet  the  boss  ain’t  got  the  nerve 
to  do  it.” 

“I’ll  bet  the  missus  will  make  him,” 
was  the  hired  girl's  comment — and  she 
was  a  true  student  of  human  nature. 
Albert  took  a  spade  and  an  ax,  mounted 
the  hill  and  began  to  dig  one  of  the 
posts. 

❖  ❖  ❖  *  * 

Mrs.  George  sitting  on  her  piazza 
chanced  to  look  up  from  her  book  and 
saw,  outlined  against  the  sun  her  neigh¬ 
bor  Albert  digging  out  his  post.  She 
was  all  action  at  once. 

“Here 'George  McClellan  look  at  that! 
Albert  Brown  is  stealing  more  of  your 
land.  You  go  right  up  there  and  stop 
him  or  I'll  show  the  world  what  a  woman 
has  to  do  when  her  husband  don't  dare !” 

What  "husband  could  stand  that?  George 
was  hoeing  in  the  garden  but  at  this  ap¬ 
peal  he  threw  down  his  hoe  and  walked 
up  his  side  of  the  hill.  lie  halted  about 
four  rods  from  Albert. 

“What  you  doing  there?” 

“Can’t  you  see?  I’m  moving  this 
fence  over  where  it  belongs !” 

"You’re  stealing  my  land.” 

“I'm  not— you’ve  stolen  mine.” 

“You're  a  liar.” 

“You're  another !” 

But  that’s  what  a  line  fence  row  leads 
to. 

“You  get  off  my  land !” 

“I  won’t — its  my  land.” 

“For  five  cents  I'd  knock  you're  head 
off.” 

“Here’s  five  cents,  now  come  over  and 
do  .  it.” 

“No ;  you  come  over  here.” 


The  picture  is  taken  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  It  shows  a  field  where  Soy  beans  and  Sudan  grass  were  broadcast  together. 
As  we  see,  the  Sudan  grows  up  above  the  beaus  but  the  combination  gives  a 
thick  and  hearty  growth.  That  ought  to  make  a  good  ham  sandwich  for  the 
cattle.  We  have  not  had  much  success  in  growing  the  two  crops  together  in  this 
way.  Somehow  it  seems  better  adapted  to  Southern  conditions.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  tried  the  combination  we  wish  they  would  tell  us  how  it  came  out. 


that  the  fence  was  10  feet  on  her  hus¬ 
band's  land  !  The  land  itself  was  hardly 
worth  looking  at  *but  it  takes  but  a  small 
thing  to  start  a  quarrel  and  perhaps 
a  woman’s  quarrel  is  worst  of  all.  Very 
likely  George  and  Albert  as  old  friends 
might  have  ignored  it  but  when  these 
indignant  ladies  persist  in  using  their 
husbands  to  fight  their  social .  battle — 
well  what  is  a  poor  man  to  do? 

As  it  happened  the  trouble  had  come 
to  a  head  on  the  morning  our  deaf  man 
took  his  walk.  Miss  Bisbee  started  the 
fire.  She  came  bright  and  early  into 
Albert’s  kitchen  where  Mrs.  Albert  was 
washing  at  the  tub.  Things  had  gone 
wrong  with  Mrs.  Albert.  She  had  not 
been  able  to  finish  her  washing  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Now  the  wood  was  damp  and 
would  not  burn  well.  She  was  all  out  of 
bread,  the  day  promised  to  be  hot,  and 
far  across  the  fields  she  could  see  Mrs. 
George  in  a  cool  wrapper  sitting  on  the 
piazza  reading  a  book.  Quite  enough  to 
upset  any  woman  and  when  Miss  Bisbee 
came  in  with  that  mean  smile  of  hers, 
saying  “What  she  said  about  you  was 
something  awful — so  awful  that  I  can’t 
repeat  it !” 

Well,  it  was  the  final  blow  and  who 
can  wonder  that  Mrs.  Albert  took  her 
arms  out  of  the  soap  suds  and  hunted 
her  husband — who  was  grinding  a  mower 
blade  in  the  shed. 

“Now  then  Albert  Brown  you  drop 
that  blade  and  go  right  up  on  that  hill 
with  your  spade  and  move  those  fence 
posts  a  rod  over  on  McClellan’s  farm. 
That  land  belongs  to  us  and  we  will  take 
it.  What?  Don’t  talk  to  me!  I  thought 
I’d  married  a  man  but  I  guess  it  was  a 
rabbit  or  a  piece  of  cheese  or  something 
like  that.  You  go  up  there  and  act  the 
part  of  a  man  or  you  can  hunt  another 
boarding  place.” 

Now  back  in  those  days  of  chivalry 
the  lady  would  have  put  it  differently.  _  * 

“I  prithee  Sir  Knight,  if  thou  woulds’t 
avenge  an  insult  to  me,  thou  feign  would 


So  they  stood  waving  their  arms  and 
shouting  just  as  the  deaf  man  had  seen 
them.  Neither  would  step  over  onto  the 
other’s  land  !  Finally  Albert  suggested  : 
“All  right  step  out  into  the  road  and 
we’ll  settle  it  in  a  fair  fight — no  kicking 
or  gouging.”  George  could  do  no  more 
than  accept  this  fair  proposition,  so  they 
pulled  their  coats  rolled  up  their  sleeves 
and  started  for  the  road.  They  had  both 
read  accounts  of  ring  fights  and  had  some 
'knowledge  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury 
rules.  What  slaves  we  are  to  city  ways 
and  habits.  Instead  of  grappling  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  way,  George  and 
Albert  proposed  to  settle  their  fight  in 
the  modern  way.  As  they  reached  the 
road  the  deaf  man  came  in  view  and 
a  happy  idea  struck  George. 

“Say,  here’s  a  city  man,  we’ll  ask  him 
■to  referee  this  fight  and  do  it  right.  If 
lie  says  you  lick  me  you  can  have  the 
strip  you  claim.  If  I  lick  you  I  take 
your  strip.” 

“All  right,”  said  Albert,  “tell  him 
what  we  want.” 

So  as  the  deaf  man  reached  the  big 
rock  George  approached  him. 

“Say  mister.  This  man  and  I  are  go¬ 
ing  to  fight  over  a  line  fence,  we  want  it 
done  right  and  we  ask  you  to  referee  the 
fight.  Will  you  do  it?” 

Now  of  course  the  deaf  man  could  not 
hear  a  word.  Nor  did  he  know  what  it 
was  all  about.  All  he  could  say  was : 

“Gentlemen,  I’m  deaf.  I  cannot  hear 
you.” 

"Fight,  over  line  fence!  You  referee?” 
Albert  had  a  strong  voice.  He  formerly 
sang  bass  in  the  choir,  liis  voice  went 
roaring  over  the  country  but  the  deaf 
man  could  not  hear  him. 

“Sorry  gentlemen — but  you  must  write 
it  out.”  There  probably  never  was  a 
more  ridiculous  situation  but  the  fence 
fighters  were  determined.  All  three  men 
hunted  through  their  pockets  for  pencil 
and  paper  but  not  a  scrap  could  they 


find.  Albert  had  a  piece  of  red  chalk 
and  that  was  all.  He  walked  up  to  the 
big  rock  prepared  to  chalk  up  his  invita¬ 
tion.  But  he  stopped  and  stood  staring 
at  the  rock.  Some  Salvation  Army  artist 
had  been  along  that  way  and  he  had 
painted  in  big  black  letters — with  a 
white  background  a  couple  of  very  ap¬ 
propriate  texts : 

“GOD  IS  LOVE 

“WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOR?” 

Albert  stood  there  with  the  red  chalk 
in  his  hand.  He  glanced  at  George  and 
a  broad  smile  settled  on  his  face. 

“Say  George,”  he  said,  “lets  quit  this 
foolishness !” 

“You're  right  Albert,  we  are  a  couple 
of  fools.  Let’s  get  a  survey  and  agree 
to  abide  by  it.” 

They  shook  hands  while  the  poor  puz¬ 
zled  deaf  man  stood  there  wondering 
what  it  was  all  about.  He  never  did 
rightly  know.  And  there  was  a  scream 
from  the  hillside — not  a  solo  but  a  duet 
— and  Mrs.  George  and  Mrs.  Albert  came 
running  down  the  hill. 

How  did  it  all  come  out? 

In  the  old  days  of  The  New  York 

Ledger  Robert  Bonner  used  to  print 
some  exciting  stories.  Just  at  the  most 
exciting  part  when  the  beautiful  woman 
was  cornered  by  the  villain  -the  story 

would  stop  with 

"To  he  continued  in  our  next.” 

So  I  may  leave  the  deaf  man  and  his 
quartette  of  friends  to  another  paper- 
no  doubt  you  have  guessed  the  outcome ! 

H.  W.  C. 


Picking  Stones  on  Field 

What  is  the  best  method  of  gathering 
stones  from  a  plowed  field?  Stones  are 
the  size  of  eggs  to  a  little  bigger  than  a 
stove  lid.  f.  N.  m. 

College  Point,  N.  Y. 

This  question  of  picking  stones  comes 
up  every  year,  and  there  is  not  very 
much  to  say  about  it  that  may  be 
thought  new.  A  number  of  machines 
have  been  invented  for  doing  this  work. 
We  have  shown  pictures  of  several  of 
them,  notably  one  made  in  Europe  which 
is  said  to  work  reasonably  well.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  however,  such  machines 
are  not  very  practical.  Picking  and  lift¬ 
ing  the  stones  is  a  heavy  job  and  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  do  it  accurately  must  be  very 
strong  and  well  made  and  thus  rather  ex¬ 
pensive.  Perhaps  on  a  very  large  farm, 
these  machines  would  pay  but  on  most 
of  our  eastern  farms,  probably  the  old- 
time  method  of  raking  the  stones  in  piles 
or  rows  and-  then  picking  them  up  by 
hand  is  the  most  practical  method. 

In  several  cases  we  have  known  of  a 

discarded  steel  rail  from  the  railroad  be- 

• 

ing  used  successfully.  This  was  put  on 
the  ground  and  two  teams  of  horses  or 
two  tractors  hitched  to  it,  one  at  each 
end.  This  heavy  rail  when  dragged  slow¬ 
ly  over  the  ground  will  rake  or  push  to¬ 
gether  many  of  the  stones,  enough  of 

them  to  make  the  operation  pay.  Stone 
•rakes,  built  somewhat  after  the  plan  of 
old-fashioned  weeders  with  strong  teeth 
of  steel  or  even  of  wood  will  help.  The 
teeth  are  put  close  together  and  the 

rakes  are  run  over  the  field  much  after 
the  plan  of  raking  hay.  They  push  the 
stones  together  into  piles.  Along  the 

6ea  coast  we  have  known  of  cases  where 
the  tongs  used  for  raking  oysters  or 

clams  have  been  successful.  Several  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  recommended  for  rak¬ 
ing  and  carrying  the  stones  up  into  a 
wagon  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would 
be  of  very  much  service  on  the  stony 
fields  of  our  eastern  farms.  When  raked 
into  piles,  the  stones  are  picked  up  by 
hand  or  with  stone  forks  and  thrown 
usually  into  two-wheeled  dump  carts. 
They  are  carried  off  the  field  and  put  in 
large  heaps  or  dumped  into  ditches  to 
give  a  form  of  drainage. 


Contaminated  Well 

I  have  a  well  on  my  farm  in  which  a 
dead  cat  was  recently  found.  It  was 
badly  decayed  and  the  water  smells  and 
tastes  offensively.  The  well  is  dug  in 
rock  (shale)  and  is  about  25  ft.  deep. 
How  can  we  clean  this  well  so  that  the 
water  will  be  safe  and  good  to  use,  and 
how  soon  can  the  water  be  used? 

New  York.  M.  M.  s. 

Yes,  the  well  may  be  cleaned  and  the 
water  made  entirely  safe,  though  the 
memory  of  the  dead  cat  will  probably 
linger.  Perhaps  all  that  will  need  to  be 
done  will  be  to  pump  out  the  water  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  but,  if  the  well 
can  be  practically  dried  by  pumping,  the 
bottom  may  be  cleaned  of  loose  dirt  and 
refuse.  The  water  in  a  well  is  not  a 
stationary  body  and,  after  pumping  out, 
you  will  get  a  new  supply  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  shales.  If  there  is  nothing 
more  in  the  well  to  contaminate  this  sup¬ 
ply,  it  should  be  as  wholesome  as  ever, 
though  the  ghost  of  that  cat  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  continue  to  haunt  the  well  and  dis¬ 
turb  the  memory.  M.  B.  d. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Boys  Make  Money 

A  couple  of  my  young  friends  who  live 
in  a  small  town  wanted  to  make  some 
money.  There  was  a  small  plot  of  good 
ground  behind  their  home  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor  had  an  old  horse  which  they  could 
use  at  any  time  for  cultivation.  There¬ 
fore,  they  decided  to  grow  all  the  vege¬ 
tables  they  could  and  sell  them  to  their 
neighbors. 

An  experienced  vegetable  grower  was 
consulted  on  a  multitude  of  questions  and 
his  advice  was  followed.  He  said : 
“Boys,  you  are  inexperienced,  therefore 
it  is  well  to  grow  the  things  which  are 
easy  to  grow  and  avoid  the  more  exact¬ 
ing  vegetables.”  Anyone  can  grow  beans, 
beets,  early  cabbage,  carrots,  sweet  corn, 
cucumbers,  eggplants,  onions  from  sets, 
early  peas,  peppers,  pumpkins,  early  rad¬ 
ishes,  crookneck  squash  and  tomatoes 
The  boys  were  advised  not  to  plant  late 
cabbage  or  cauliflower  because  the  worms 
are  difficult  to  control  ;  celery  requires  a 
very  rich  soil  and  frequent  spraying  to 
prevent  blight ;  lettuce  does  well  only 
during  very  early  Spring  and  late  Fall 
but  even  then  it  requires  a  rich  soil  that 
has  been  well  manured  for  a  few  years. 


them  in  years  to  come  than  the  actual 
money.  Much  of  their  success  was  be¬ 
cause  they  planted  things  easy  to  grow 
and  avoided  the  more  difficult  vegetables. 

New  Jersey.  •  roscoe  de  baun. 


A  Six-row  Corn  Cultivator 

We  now  have  a  report  of  a  six-row 
cultivator,  used  by  some  Iowa  farmers 
for  cultivating  corn.  Apparently  this 
machine  has  been  demonstrated  at  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  and  was  prac¬ 
tical  enough  to  warrant  a  serious  report. 

As  we  understand  it,  two  sets  of  cul¬ 
tivator  teeth  are  located  in  front  of  the 
tractor.  These  cover  two  rows,  and  the 
man  who  drives  the  tractor 'keeps  track 
of  them.  Then,  fastened  on  either  side  of 
the  tractor  is  placed  an  ordinary  two-row 
cultivator — one  man  sits  on  each  of  these 
cultivators  and  directs  the  teeth  so  that 
three  men  are  required  to  take  care  of 
six  rows.  It  is  said  that  with  a  tool  of 
this  kind  the  three  men  are  able  to  cul¬ 
tivate  45  acres  of  small  corn  in  a  day. 
The  work  was  well  done  according  to 
reports,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  machine 
would  work  so  well  as  corn  grew  larger. 


The  Boys  Sell  Their  Vegetables 


Cantaloupe  growing  had  better  be  omitted 
by  beginners  as  the  crop  requires  exact¬ 
ing  and  constant  attention  and  even 
then  may  be  a  disappointment.  .Onions 
from  sets  may  be  sold  when  half  grown 
for  green  table  onions,  or  if  left  to  ma¬ 
ture  they  will  develop  fine  large  onions. 
However,  onions  grown  direct  from  seed 
require  a  long  growing  season  and  much 
tiresome  weeding  when  grown  by  ama¬ 
teurs  on  weed-infested  soil  and  even  then 
the  yield  may  be  a  disappointment.  Peas 
planted  real  early  usually  yield  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  in  June  when  young  (or  old) 
gardeners  need  money.  Furthermore,  if 
the  choicest  varieties  of  peas  are  well 
grown,  picked  at  just  the  right  time  and 
delivered  without  delay  the  growers  will 
soon  establish  a  splendid  reputation  for 
their  products.  My  friends  had  fine  re¬ 
sults  by  planting  three  varieties  very  early 
in  April.  The  varieties  were  Gradus, 
Laxtonian  and  Telephone.  All  varieties 
were  planted  on  the  same  day  and  ma¬ 
tured  a  few  days  apart  so  that  there 
was  a  continuous  supply  for  nearly  a 
month. 

My  friends  realized  that  they  were  be¬ 
ing  well  advised.  They  planted  their 
garden  with  the  enthusiasm  so  common  in 
the  Spring  ofwthe  year.  Then  as  early 
Summer  and  mid-season  approached  their 
garden  began  to  yield  good  crops  instead 
of  disappointments.  The  result  was  that 
their  enthusiasm  developed  and  they  in¬ 
creased  their  efforts  as  the  money  came 
“rolling  in.”  The  neighbors  actually  or¬ 
dered  their  vegetables  before  they  were 
ready  to  pick.  The  vegetables  in  great¬ 
est  demand  were  sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and 
Lima  beans.  However,  each  time  the 
boys  went  out  with  their  express  wagon 
they  would  have  a  few  quarts  of  string 
beans,  a  few  bunches  of  beets  and  car¬ 
rots,  a  couple  of  eggplants,  cabbages  and 
crookneck  squash,  and  a  few  cucumbers, 
onions  and  peppers. 

In  just  one  season  the  boys  cleared 
over  a  hundred  dollars  each  and  they  had 
the  pleasure  of  “running  a  business.” 
The  experience  may  be  worth  more  to 


There  would  be  more  ripping  out  of  the 
crop  than  was  the  case  in  small  corn. 

An  objection  made  before  the  culti¬ 
vator  started  was  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  turn  without  tearing  much  of  the 
corn  out.  In  practice,  however,  it  was 
found  that  this  objection  was  not  serious, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  an  attachment 
which  enables  the  operator  to  lift  the 
teeth  at  the  end  of  the  field  in  turning. 

Such  a  machine  marks  about  the  limit 
of  tractor  machinery  in  cultivating  crops. 
It  merely  shows  how  the  inventors  are  at 
work  devising  plans  to  save  hand  labor. 
The  increased  power  of  the  tractor  en¬ 
ables  them  to  work  in  this  way  success¬ 
fully.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  a  tool 
would  prove  successful  in  our  smaller 
fields  of  the  East. 


Starting  with  Bees 

I  think  I  would  like  to  keep  a  few 
bees  for  private  use.  I  live  near  the  city 
in  the  country,  no  farms  or  large  culti¬ 
vated  lots  near ;  plenty  of  fruit  trees  and 
general  garden  flowers.  What  kind  of 
bees  do  you  recommend?  c.  E.  w. 

Maine. 

I  believe  most  authorities  agree  that 
the  Italian  is  the  best  all-around  bee,  all 
points  considered.  Of  course  the  Gar- 
niolan  has  many  admirable  traits,  such 
as  gentleness,  hardiness  and  prolificacy  ; 
they  cap  their  honey  whiter  than  most 
bees,  but  on  account  of  their  tendency  to 
excessive  swarming  they  are  like  a  cow 
that  gives  a  good  mess  of  milk  but  kicks 
it  over. 

If  you  are  to  get  any  honey  this  sea¬ 
son  from  the  main  honey  flow,  you  will 
have  to  get  a  full  colony  or  a  swarm  im¬ 
mediately,  near  home,  as  the  main  flow 
of  white  honey  is  now  beginning,  and  will 
have  long  since  passed  before  you  could 
build  up  so-called  package  bees  sufficient¬ 
ly  strong  to  get  any  surplus  honey.  But 
if  unable  to  find  any  bees  near  you,  you 
can  experiment  by  sending  for  some 
package  bees  and  get  them  ready  for  an¬ 
other  season.  Of  course  the  main  thing 
in  the  bee  business  is  knowledge  of  your 
business,  so  I  advise  you  to  get  the 
“ABC  and  XYZ  of  Bee  Culture.” 

G.  W.  B. 


From  T'A  to 


Down  Buys  Any 

WITTE 


Stationary 

ENGINE 


The  One-Profit  Engine 


FOR  42  years  I  have  been  building 
ENGINES  which  thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the  most  dependable 
and  economical  in  the  world.  But  this 
WITTE  Engine  is  the  masterpiece 
of  them  all.  It  is  really  a  mechan¬ 
ical  marvel  and  I  am  so  proud  of 
its  perfection  that  I  want  every  farm 

to  have  one.  Runs  on  Kerosene, 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro-  Gasoline,  Distillate, 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine  so  any  Gas-Oil  ©r  GdS 

man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do  almost  every  -  ,  t 

kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s  economical  in  opera-  JSt  OtC  tlXCSC  l^OlTltS 
tion.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  Square,  Protected  Tank,  die-cast 
speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up 
and  deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an  IRON 
CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


BUY  ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS 
—NO  INTEREST  CHARGES 


bearings,  and  many  other  re¬ 
finements.  Starts  easy  in  cold¬ 
est  weather.  Special  piston  con¬ 
struction  means  more  power  for 
less  fuel.  Speed  regulator  en¬ 
ables  it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heaviest 
work.  Takes  the  place  of  sev¬ 
eral  engines.  Iron  Clad  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee. 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people  ***  ®,ies— ' 1  ^  to  50 

boosting  this  wonderful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you 
can  buy  it  on  practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to 
pay.  On  my  liberal  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit.  Scrap 
your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  of  it  down  on  the  WITTE. 

TTR  YT1?  The  WITTE  Engine  will  literally  pay  for  itself,  and 
make  you  a  big  profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply 
send  me  your  name  and  address — a  card  will  do—to  get  a  free  copy  of 
my  big  illustrated  book  that  gives  teal  facts.  No  obligation.  Or,  if  you 
are  interested,  ask  about  our  Log  and  Tree  Saws,  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs  or 
Pump  Outfits.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 


Special  WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features: 


1—  Medium  Weight  Yet  Dur¬ 
able 

2— V  alves-in-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension 
Magneto  Ignition 

6—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1S97  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

1897  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

1897  Witte  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Quick  shipments  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  ware¬ 
houses:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Laredo, 
Tex..  Denver,  Colo.,  Billings,  Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Your  Neighbor 
Has  a 


The  Cutter  That  Does  Not  Clog* 


1 


AM  well  pleased  with  the  N-13  Papec  purchased  this 
year,”  wrote  H.  B.  Austin,  Oct.  8,  1925.  “It  has  never 
clogged  the  pipe  once  and  runs  so  light.  It  will  cut 
elevate  twice  as  much  as  any  cutter  that  I  ever  saw. 
feed  roll  is  a  great  thing,  no  stopping  of  bundles  on 
feed  table.” 

Light  draft,  low  operating  cost  and  long  life  make  the 
Papec  the  most  economical  cutter.  There’s  a  size  to  fit 
vour  Dower  ulant.  whether  you  use  a  3  h.  p.  gasoline  en- 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80> 

J.  M.  SE1DEN BERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  SL  New  York  City 


Clear  The  Pores 

Of  Impurities  With 

Guticura  Soap 

Soap.  Ointment.  Talcum  sold  everywhere. 


Wire  Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will  pro¬ 
tect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from  rabbits, 
mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete  protection  costs 
but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will  ship 
direct  from  factory.  Folder  R  on  request. 

G.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Farmers  of  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

Apply  for  Loans  Now 

TF  you  are  intending  to  take  out  a  mortgage  loan  duringthe  next’ 
A  six  months,  send  in  your  application  before  October — the  sooner 
the  better.  This  will  permit  the  bank  to  examine  the  property 
this  Fall,  as  no  appraisals  will  be  made  with  snow  on  the  ground. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Loans  are  made  at  514  %  interest.  Funds 
are  available  for  first  mortgage  loans  on  improved  farms  operated 
by  owners  whose  major  income  is  from  that  business.  Over 
$46,000,000  already  loaned  in  this  district. 

inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


hong  -  term,  low-rate 
easy-payment  Loana 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  AVe  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  AVe  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise,  o  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Neav- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THOSE  who  are  watching  this  school  question 
closely  will  notice  one  strange  thing.  The  peo¬ 
ple  Avho  are  finding  fault  Avitli  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  never 
refer  to  the  Joiner  bill.  They  discuss  school  taxes, 
make  vague  criticisms  of  the  society  and  its  officers, 
and  attempt  to  express  the  great  love  for  the  district 
school  which  the  Education  Department  has  sudden¬ 
ly  acquired.  Through  all  this  they  fight  shy  of  the 
Joiner  bill  or  the  principle  which  lies  back  of  it. 
This  principle  is  that  of  home  rule  for  the  home 
district.  The  Joiner  bill  would  prevent  any  outside 
influence  from  stepping  in  to  consolidate  the  school 
without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  voters. 
That  seems,  on  its  face,  a  fair  proposition,  but  its 
opponents  Avill  not,  or  at  least  do  not,  discuss  it 
fairly.  They  swing  off  into  taxation  or  other  issues 
when  the  Joiner  bill  could  not  interfere  with  taxa¬ 
tion  at  all.  It  covers  just  that  one  question  of  home 
rule.  Its  opponents  do  not  da«re  discuss  that  on  its 
merits  for  well  they  knoAv  where  that  would  lead 
them  to.  But  just  remember  how  they  dodge  the 
issue. 


* 

THERE  is  a  note  tis  week  on  page  1132  about  the 
Howard  strawberry  and  its  history.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  not  be  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Mr. 
Wheeler  does  in  praising  it.  From  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  Ave  think  he  is  about  right.  The  Howard  is 
at  least,  one  of  the  greatest  berries  ever  introduced. 
But  wliat  Ave  want  to  make  clear  is  the  injustice 
to  a  man  like  Mr.  Howard  through  the  failure  of 
this  government  to  protect  plant  originators.  .  A 
man  puts  a  feAV  wires  together  and  makes  a  “fly 
killer,”  or  he  invents  a  sticky  paste  to  hold  a  fly 
by  the  foot !  Another  man  makes  a  mousetrap  or  a 
toy  balloon.  They  all  secure  patents,  hold  the  right 
to  manufacture  their  goods  and  make  fortunes.  This 
has  been  done  repeatedly.  A  man  like  Mr.  Howard 
perfects  a  new  fruit.  It  gets  away  from  him  at  a 
government  experiment  station  and  proves  so  good 
that  it  actually  changes  the  industry  of  entire  sec¬ 
tions.  Yet  Howard  is  permitted  none  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  man  with  the  mousetrap  or  the  fly 
killer.  He  is  denied  the  monopoly  which  is  given 
them  by  the  government.  The  nurserymen  and  plant 
seller  seem  partly  responsible  for  this.  There  ought 
to  be  some  form  of  “gentleman's  agreement”  among 
them  under  which  they  would  stand  off  and  give  the 
originator  a  fair  chance.  As  it  is  they  seem  ready 
to  propagate  and  sell  just  as  soon  as  they  can  get 
the  goods.  Of  course  we  are  told  that  you  cannot 
give  protection  to  a  living  and  growing  thing,  but 
all  the  same  it  is  a  shame  that  the  originator  should 
not  -be  fairly  rewarded.  Perhaps  one  way  to  do  it 
would  be  for  the  government  to  give  a  reward  for 
the  most  useful  fruits  produced  during  each  year. 
That  is  someAvhat  on  the  plan  often  proposed  for 
the  government  to  buy  the  patents  to  desirable  in¬ 
ventions  and  then  make  them  free  to  the  public. 


* 

PROBABLY  a  good  many  of  our  readers  have 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River  at 
the  place  where  it  is  said  Washington’s  little  army 
crossed  on  a  memorable  Christmas  night  years  ago. 
It  is  not  an  impressive  place,  yet  one  can  imagine 
what  the  river  must  ha\re  looked  like  that  night 
jammed  Avith  ice  cakes  floating  rapidly  on,  snow  on 
the  ground  and  a  combination  of  rain  and  freezing 
sleet  falling.  There  is  a  farmhouse  nearby  where  it 
is  said  Washington  stopped  for  a  short  rest  before 
pushing  over  the  rough  road  to  Trenton.  There  is 
a  famous  picture  called  “Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware”  in  Avhicli  the  general  is  seen  standing 
up  in  a  small  boat.  He  could  not  possibly  have  stood 
in  such  a  position  without  being  pitched  head  first 
into  the  water!  But  who  cares  for  details  of  that 
sort?  He  got  over  and  won  the  battle  of  Trenton. 
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What  a  contrast  to  this  momentous  crossing  is  seen 
in  the  great  bridge  now  stretching  across  from 
Philadelphia  to  Camden.  For  many  years  New  Jer¬ 
sey  has  stood  like  a  thumb  sticking  out  from  Ameri¬ 
ca — nearly  surrounded  by  water.  Who  does  not 
know  that  people  who  lhre  on  islands  or  peninsulas 
are  different  from  those  aaTio  live  on  the  main  land? 
Now  comes  this  great  bridge  to  unite  South  Jersey 
Avi tli  Pennsylvania.  In  a  short  time  North  Jersey 
will  be  tied  securely  to  New  York  by  tunnel  and 
bridge.  It  is  a  neAAr  crossing  of  the  Delaware  and 
the  Hudson  Avhich  is  to  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
Northeastern  America.  Thousands  at  present  cooped 
up  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  will  find  homes  in 
Ne\v  Jersey  and  be  able  to  live  better  and  broader 
lives  in  consequence.  This  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  great  social  changes  which  will  affect  all  of 
the  North  Atlantic  slope. 

* 

IN  a  recent  advertisement  of  “carbonated  bottled 
beverages”  Ave  are  told  that  an  “aA7^rage  bottle 
of  soft  drink  has  energy  equivalent  to  three  ounces 
of  mashed  potatoes  or  three-fourths  pound  of  to¬ 
matoes.”  Frankly  Ave  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this 
comparison.  At  any  rate  mashed  potato  is  usually 
one-half  water  or  milk.  The  average  bottle  of 
“beverage”  will  cost  15  to  20  cents.  Compare  this 
with  the  cost  of  the  tomatoes  or  three  ounces  of  po¬ 
tatoes!  The  same  amount  of  money  invested  in 
milk  or  pure  fruit  juice  would  give  at  least  twice 
the  “energy”  found  in  the  beverage  or  “pop.”  The 
latter  may  be  called  SAveetened  and  colored  water 
charged  with  gas.  Some  of  these  beverages  are 
clean  and  Avell  made.  •  Others  are  said  to  be  made  of 
ordinary  hydrant  water,  colored  and  SAveetened 
with  chemicals.  It  seems  like  a  ridiculous  thing  for 
country  people,  at  least,  to  drink  this  cheap  stuff 
and  neglect  milk  and  pure  fruit  juices. 


❖ 

School  Meeting  at  State  Fair 

AS  usual  a  meeting  of  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  wiil  be  held  at  the  State  Fair 
this  year — on  Thursday,  Sept.  2.  Location,  time 
and  program  Avill  be  a dvertised  locally.  All  who 
are  interested  in  country  school  matters  are  invited 
to  attend.  There  has  been  some  criticism  of  this 
society,  mostly  by  people  Avho  never  attended  a  meet¬ 
ing  and  who  knoAv  nothing  about  it.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  the  public  to  see  AAdiat  the  society  is 
doing  and  wliat  its  members  look  like.  It  is  all  out 
in  the  open.  The  society  is  the  most  democratic 
and  independent  organization  in  the  State.  Outside 
of  the  Grange  it  has  the  largest  voting  strength  of 
any  farm  organization.  It  lias  raised  more  money 
as  a  free-will  offering  for  school  improvement  than 
any  other  society.  These  things  entitle  it  to  fair 
consideration  from  all  reasonable  -people.  The  chief 
topic  for  discussion  will  be  the  Joiner  home  rule  bill, 
which  Avould  prevent  forced  consolidation  without 
the  consent  of  local  voters.  There  will  also  be 
plans  for  local  school  improvement,  but  the  members 
feel  that  first  of  all  they  must  be  sure  of  their 
school  control.  Come  and  see  for  yourself  Avho 
the  people  are  and  Avhat  they  are  doing. 


* 


THIS  year  has  given  us  a  great  demonstration 
of  buc-kAvheat  as  a  smothering  crop — for  hold¬ 
ing  quack  grass  and  weeds  in  check.  .  We  have  used 
it  in  the  vineyard,  in  orchard  and  in  corn  and  other 
crops  with  success.  The  vineyard  became  very  foul 
with  quack  grass  and  tall  Aveeds.  With  our  short 
labor  supply  it  was  practically  impossible  to  keep 
this  foul  growth  down.-  We  kept  the  spring-tooth 
going  steadily  until  about  July  1  and  then  seeded 
buckwheat  heavily.  All  know  how  quickly  this 
crop  starts  find  how  rapidly  it  grows !  Now  the 
buckwheat  is  waist  high  and  hardly  a  Aveed  or  blade 
of  grass  can  be  found  in  it.  They  may  come  on 
when  the  buckwheat  ripens  and  falls  down  but  it 
will  then  be  too  late  for  them  to  do  any  great  dam¬ 
age.  It  is  much  the  same  in  other  crops.  The 
quick -groAving  buckwheat  has  smothered  the  weeds ! 
We  do  not  present  this  as  a  sure  remedy  for  quack 
grass,  but  Ave  must  add  buckwheat  to  our  list  of 
Aveed  policemen.  It  is  a  fine  seeding  crop,  too. 

* 


OUR  people  will  not  forget  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair, 
which  will  be  held  this  year  on  August  30-Sep- 
tember  4.  That  is  earlier  than  usual  in  a  season 
naturally  late.  The  State  Fair  is  a  wonderful  in¬ 
stitution-large  enough  to  rank  Avith  some  of  the 
great  national  expositions  held  a  few  years  ago. 
In  spite  of  its  great  size,  it  will  be  orderly  and 
understandable,  and  any  man  or  woman  interested 
in  farming  or  in  the  farm  home  can  find  much  to 
amuse  and  provoke  thought.  The  best  part  of  it  all 


will  be  the  meeting  of  people.  They  will  come 
from  everyAvhere. 

* 


VERY  little  is  said  about  daylight  saving  these 
days.  We  find  it  just  as  inconvenient  or  dam¬ 
aging  as  ever.  Up  the  State  no  one  seems  to  pay 
any  attention  to  it.  Few  of  the  clocks  are  ever 
changed,  railroads  run  on  standard  time,  in  fact 
the  law  is  ignored  outside  of  the  cities.  That  seems 
to'  be  the  farmer’s  answer  to  the  effort  to  fasten  this 
time  change  upon  him.  It  seems  to  be  just  one 
more  thing  to  increase  the  trouble  between  city  and 
country.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  fanners 
would  ignore  some  more  of  the  things  which  the 
city  tries  to  put  upon  them. 

* 

WE  often  hear  people  express  surprise  that 
the  supply  of  farm  products  is  kept  up  while 
all  admit  that  farm  population  is  decreasing,  and 
good  hired  men  are  hard  to  find.  A  trip  through 
the  better  sections  of  Central  and  Western  New  York 
right  iioav,  during  haying  and  harvest,  would  at 
least  partly  answer  the  question.  More  and  more 
is  machinery  being  used  as  substitutes  for  human 
labor.  You  will  find  tractors  hauling  one  or  even 
tAvo  mowing  machines  so  Avel  1  adjusted  that  they  cut 
an  even  swath  15  feet  or  more  Avide.  Then  the 
side  delivery  rake  snatches  up  the  grass  and  puts  it 
in  a  neat  swath  at  one  side.  When  it  is  ready  the 
hay  loader  behind  the  wagon  snatches  the  hay  in 
its  steel  fingers  and  drops  it  on  the  load.  Slings 
are  often  used-  so  that  one-third  of  the  load  is  lifted 
at  one  time  and  dumped  on  -the  mow  wherever  de¬ 
sired.  Many  of  us  can  remember  when  hay  was  cut 
with  a  hand  scythe — a  boy  folloAving  with  a  fork  to 
shake  it  out.  Every  blade  was  raked  with  a  hand 
rake.  It  Avas  loaded  and  unloaded  with  hand  forks. 
That  process  provided  work  for  the  entire  family. 
There  are  still  many  who  measure  the  farmer’s 
ability  to  groAAT  food  by  the  old-time  hand  methods. 
They  are  wrong.  Circumstances  are  forcing  the 
farmer  into  an  age  of  power  and  machinery,  and  in 
the  end  a  smaller  army  of  men  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  increased  quantity  of  food,  except  in  lines 
like  certain  kinds  of  gardening  and  fruit  growing 
where  hand  work  is  a  necessity,  and  even  here, 
one  man’s  Avork  Avill  be  increased  as  we  learn  better 
Iioav  to  overcome  Aveeds  and  insects. 


* 

A  DISPATCH  from  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  states 
that  100  cotton-tail  rabbits  are  to  be  distributed 
in  Seneca  County.  It  is  our  own  opinion  that  these 
are  western  jack  rabbits.  These  rabbits  are  sent 
by  the  Conservation  Commission.  But  Avho  calls  for 
them?  Why  the  sports  and  hunters  of  course. 
They  Avant  to  take  the  air  now  and  then  and  have 
the  pleasure  of  killing  something.  But  are  the 
rabbits  of  any  use  beside  this  giving  a  holiday  to 
the  sports.  No — they  rank  in  reality  with  vermin. 
They  do  immense  damage  to  fruit  trees  and  vines 
and  general  farm  crops.  In  Australia  and  some  of 
our  Western  States  they  haATe  actually  driven  farm¬ 
ers  out  of  business.  Has  the  State  any  right  to  be 
an  agent  in  injuring  the  farmers?  No  moral  right 
whatever,  but  our  game  laws  are  usually  dictated 
•by  the  hunters.  These  gentlemen  are  organized. 
That  means  power,  and  power  runs  politics.  That’s 
the  way  it  will  ever  be  until  farmers  come  to 
realize  that  there  are  better  uses  for  the  ballot  than 
that  of  keeping  a  party  in  power. 


Brevities 


Have  your  busy  bees  been  business-like  this  year? 

Test  the  ladders  before  you  trust  your  weight  on 
them  this  Fall. 

One  of  our  readers  tells  us  of  a  school  program  on 
Lincoln’s  birthday  in  which  the  name  of  Lincoln  was 
not  even  mentioned. 

Hens  are  sometimes  “prostrated  with  the  heat.”.  A 
way  to  revive  them  is  to  plunge  them  In#id  first  into 
a  bucket  of  cold  water. 


Persons  who  contract  to  convey  children  to  school 
by  motor  vehicle  are  required,  under  the  highway  laiv, 
to  file  an  approved  bond  or  insurance  in  the  sum  of 
at  least  $2,5(10. 

They  tell  of  meeting  an  Indian  in  Western  Canada 
who  carried  a  powder  puff  and  mirror  hung  from  his 
— where  his  ancestors  carried  a  scalping  knife  ! 


A  cheese  weighing  six  tons  Avill  be  exhibited  at  the 
[  y  State  Fair.  It  required  120,000  lbs.  of  milk  and 
b'ree'  barrels  of  salt  to  make  it.  This  cheese  will  be 
ut  up  and  sold  in  one-pound  pieces. 

At  many  of  the  fairs  this  Fall  there  will  be  pulling 
ontests.  The  Pennsylvania  Station  says  that  a  loaded 
tone  boat  is  a  good  means  for  training  teams  tor 
rize  pulling.  Remember  that  no  whip  is  permitted  at 
hese  trials. 

From  this  time  on  there  will  be  a  steady  stream  of 
uestions  about  Iioav  to  kill  insects  in  stored  gram  or 
leans.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
on  has  issued  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1483,  Control  ot 
nsects  in  Stored  Grain.”  It  is  very  complete  and  tells 
he  whole  story. 
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Butterfat — Its  Value  and  Abuses 

WHEN  the  great  God  of  the  Universe  ordained 
that  there  should  be  animal  life,  He  east 
about  to  find  a  universal  sustenance,  one  which 
could  nurture  the  young,  evenly  blended  in  all 
food  elements,  and  so  ITe  created  mother’s  milk.  To 
the  human  mother  he  provided  a  milk,  light  in 
cwlor,  small  in  fat  globule,  adequate  in  food  solids. 
In  His  great  wisdom  He  knew  that  younger  babes 
would  crowd  from  the  breast,  older  ones  not  yet 
able  to  partake  of  solid  food.  He  therefore  had  to 
create  other  animate  life,  capable  of  producing 
food  for  the  young,  the  aged,  the  invalid  and  the 
adult  and  so  He  created  the  dairy  cow. 

The  basic  value  of  butterfat  aside  from  its  rela¬ 
tive  digestibility  in  fluid  milk  should  be  that  of  the 
value  of  hotter.  Why  should  the  value  of  butterfat 
in  milk  today  be  set  at  4c  per  point  when 
butter  which  is  but  SO  per  cent  fat  is  worth  around 
50c  per  pound?  But  it  is  so  sold  commercially  and 
here  is  the  beginning  of  our  troubles.  New  York 
State  law  says  that  milk  shall  contain  not  less  than 
3  per  cent  fat  and  11.50  per  cent  solids,  but  dealers 
who  are  commercializing  their  producers  demand 
more  fat -to  make  more  money.  Because  of  this  low 
price  of  butterfat  the  greatest  city  in  America  has 
•become  the  scene  of  the  biggest  milk  scandal  ever 
exposed.  Officials  have  been  corrupted  and  are 
serving  prison  terms  and  great  suffering  has  been 
brought  to  humanity.  The  “bootleg  ring”  of  New 
York  City  seems  to  have  the  big  distributors’  and 
producers’  organizations  hypnotized  by  their  clamor 
for  more  butterfat.  Were  it  the  consumer  who  de¬ 
mands  more  fat  we  should  say  that  there  was  a 
cause  for  this  unlicensed  demand,  but  on  careful 
investigation  we  find  it  is  not.  They  simply  ask 
for  a  clean,  wholesome  milk  with  a  fair  average  of 
fat  and  solids.  An  exhaustive  survey  of  conditions 
in  New  York  City  just  completed  shows  that  the 
producers’  organizations  were  not  giving  consumers 
the  high  fat  milk  they  demand  of  producers.  Dealers 
claimed  to  be  selling  clean,  pure  milk ;  none  of 
them  mentioned  butterfat. 

In  New  York  State  there  are  two  million  dairy 
cows  and  SO  per  cent  of  them  are  black  and  white, 
producing  an  average  fat  of  3.39  per  cent  with 
corresponding  solids.  The  fat  globnle  is  small  and 
white  and  more  easily  digested  than  the  fat  in  any 
other  milk — just  like  mother’s  milk — and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  product  from  these  one  and  a  half 
million  cows  goes  to  New  York  City. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  before  the  milk  business 
was  commercialized,  in  every  community  you  found 
a  cheese  factory  where  country  milk  was  drawn 
and  the  products  of  cheese  and  butter  were  manu¬ 
factured  for  domestic  use  and  for  expoi’t.  Milk 
prices  were  not  so  high  as  now  but  labor  was  cheap, 
feed  was  cheap  and  the  overhead  for  handling  was 
not  heavy  and  dairymen  made  money  and  paid  for 
farmk.  There  appeared  on  the  scene  representatives 
of  the  now  large  distributing  concerns  with  glowing 
tales  of  better  days  and  a  ready  sale  of  fluid  milk. 
Local  plants  were  absorbed  and  large  receiving  -sta¬ 
tions  and  condenseries  built.  Gradually  the  iron 
hand  of  monopoly  spread  to  the  rural  districts. 
Costs  mounted.  A  hauling  charge  was  made  on 
dairymen  because  of  greater  distances.  Tempera¬ 
ture  regulations  and  lower  bacteria  were  exacted  to 
conform  to  the  board  of  health  regulations,  and  this 
was  proper,  but  to  provide  for  same  large  expendi¬ 
tures  in  alterations,  construction  and  ice  supply 
were  needed.  Tuberculosis  eradication  followed 
with  great,  losses  to  dairymen  in  their  initial  tests. 
Labor  prices  and  feed  costs  mounted  until  the  cost 
burden  had  almost  balanced  the  product.  Then 
followed  higher  producing  cows,  and  surplus,  and 
pnees  below  the  cost  of  production. 

To  overcome  these  conditions,  dairymen  turned  ' 
to  co-operation  and  the  old  Dairymen’s  League  was 
organized.  From  time  to  time  changes  have  been 
made  in  this  organization  but  the  plan  has  been 
that  every  milk  producer  who  subscribed  to  this  co¬ 
operative  body  should  bear  his  proportionate  part 
of  expenses,  carry  in  certificates  of  indebtedness 
his  part  of  the  investments  and  share  in  its  bene¬ 
fits.  Now  we  come  to  a  time  when  it  seems  that 
the  “foundations  are  being  destroyed;”  to  a  time 
when  it  would  look  as  if  it  had  surrendered  to  the 
"bootlegger”  and  dealer  clamoring  for  more  butter¬ 
fat  because  the  profits  in  it  are  big.  The  State  law 
tells  us  .that  3  per  cent  milk  is  a  legal  milk,  yet  I 
am  told  by  an  official  of  the  League  that  they  are 
“buying”  of  their  members  on  a  3.5  per  cent  basis. 
This  is  not  a  new  demand.  The  two  big  dealer 
organizations  have  been  seeking  such  a  profit  for 
years.  They  have  advised  owners  of  black  and 
white  cattle  to  put  the  yellow  ones  in  their  herds 


to  change  the  color  and  fat.  They  have  advised 
them  to  breed  to  a  yellow  sire  and  after  trials  of 
this  such  dairymen  have  discarded  them  because 
they  could  not  produce  enough  to  make  a  profit. 
It  is  a  known  fact  to  almost  all  dairymen  that 
the  black  and  white  cow  for  her  5*early  production 
will  give  more  milk  and  make  more  fat  than  any 
other  cows— hence  her  profitableness.  In  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  we  expect  the  dealer’s  aim. 
They  have  no  care  for  the  producers;  but  for  a 
producers’  organization  to  ask  75  per  cent  of  her 
members  to  discriminate  against  their  own  milk 
is  beyond  comprehension.  They  tell  me  the  dairy¬ 
man  is  “skimming”  his  milk  which  causes  the  lack 
of  fat.  I  doubt  it.  They  tell  their  producers  to 
milk  out  the  “fore  milk”  and  feed  the  calves — a 
most  wonderful  suggestion.  If  32.000  members  of 
this  producers’  organization  should  take  this  advice 
at  least  100,000  more  calves  would  be  grown  each 
year  and  in  five  years  we  w’ould  be  swamped  vyth 
milk  because  of  over-production. 

After  buying  sealed  samples  of  milk  in  New  York 
City  and  having  them  carefully  tested  by  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test,  by  an  accredited  ‘tester,  I  find  that  those 
claiming  to  put  a  3.6  per  cent  or  3.7  per  cent  milk 
fell  below  3.5  per  cent  and  yet  they  clamor  for  the 
producer  to  make  at  least  3.5  per  cent  milk.  As  I 
understand  the  requirements,  if  milk  does  not  test 
3.3  per  cent  when  received  at  the  station  it  is  held 
and  separated  and  sells  at  fat  prices.  This  deprives 
members  who  have  helped  make  the  organization 
access  to  the  fluid  market,  and  pleases  no  one  but 
dealers  who  clamor  for  more  profits  on  butterfat. 
If  this  is  permitted  and  the  bootleggers  and  dealers 
are  permitted  to  dictate  the  rulings  and  reject  legal 
milk,  what  becomes  of  co-operative  principles  and 
ideals?  It  would  be  strange  if  members  do  not  rise 
up  and  demand  that  these  discriminating  rulings  be 
rescinded.  c.  f.  biglek. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  lr. 

They  Still  Dodge  the  Issue 

ITTLE  by  little  we  seem  to  be  learning  what 
the  American  Agriculturist  has  been  insinuat¬ 
ing  or  hinting  about  in  its  attacks  upon  the  R.  S. 
I.  S.  Some  of  the  school  meetings  voted  sums  of 
money  to  support  the  work  of  the  society.  In  most 
cases  a  collection  was  taken  up.  In  others  the 
meetings  voted  to  raise  the  contribution  by  taxation. 
Pouncing  upon  this  our  neighbor  says: 

There  is  no  legal  authority  for  school  meetings  to 
vote  appropriations  for  the  support  of  this  society  or 
any  other  organization.  Therefore  their  demands  were 
illegal. 

But  this  was  not  demanded  at  all.  The  district 
meetings  did  as  they  pleased.  We  have  consulted 
several  legal  authorities  on  this  question.  They 
differ  in. opinion.  Some  say  they  found  no  authority 
in  the  school  laws  for  such  action.  Others  say  the 
people  of  a  district  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  their 
own  jnoney  as  they  please  and  that  this  action  is 
as  legal  as  that  of  retaining  part  of  the  teacher’s 
salary  for  a  retirement  fund!  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
never  advised  such  action.  In  any  case  where  this 
appropriation  has  been  voted,  if  legal  objection  is 
made,  the  money  will  be  promptly  raised  by  sub¬ 
scription.  The  Department  of  Education  through 
its  agents  has  threatened  to  hold  up  all  school  money 
from  districts  which  raise  the  money  in  this  way 
and  pay  it  to  the  society.  It  could  hardly  do  any¬ 
thing  to  make  itself  more  unpopular.  Where  this 
plan  was  adopted  the  chief  object  wTas  to  show  in 
the  most  emphatic  way  possible  that  the  district 
approved  the  Joiner  bill.  On  the  principle  that 
“money  talks”  these  farmers  could  not  possibly  show 
their  feeling  in  a  stronger  manner.  Our  neighbor 
also  says: 

There  are  approximately  10.000  one-room  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  New  York.  We  do  not  know  how  many  dis¬ 
tricts  responded  but  let  us  suppose  that  ’only  half  of 
these  districts  contributed  the  comparatively  small  sum 
of  $5  to  $10  each.  This  would  have  raised  in  the  State 
as  a  whole  the  large  sum  of  from  $25,000  to  $50,000, 
for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  this  society. 

That  gives  the  Society  greater  strength  than  we 
supposed  it  had — for  the  school  district  will  average 
about  30  votes  each.  We  are  glad  that  the  strength 
of  this  society  is  now  recognized.  In  only  a  few 
cases  was  the  money  voted  in  this  way — the  great 
majority  raised  the  cash  as  a  free-will  offering. 
Every  dollar  of  it  is  safe  and  will  be  fully  ac¬ 
counted  for.  And  here  is  another  characteristic  in¬ 
sinuation  : 

In  a  local  paper  published  in  Western  New  York, 
one  of  these  officers  recently  tried  to  defend  himself 
against  charges  of  having  a  too  large  salary  and  ex- 
•  pense  account.  If  salaries  and  expenses  of  officers  of 
this  society  were  low,  farmers  are  beginning  to  ask, 
where  then  did  this  money  go  and  how  was  it  used  to 
really  help  the  rural  school  situation? 

After  weeks  of  prodding  that  is  all  our  neighbor 
can  produce.  Name  the  man  and  proof  if  you  have 


any.  It  knows  that  it  cannot  name  any  such  officer. 
It  knows  that  no  salaries  have  ever  been  paid  and 
that  the  officers  have,  up  to  this  time,  paid  their 
own  expenses.  What  can  be  thought  of  people,  who, 
knowing  this,  and  knowing  that  they  have  no  case, 
continue  to  make  these  wild  charges? 


Milk  Attorney  Convicted 

WILLIAM  H.  KEHOE,  a  former  corporation 
counsel,  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  last 
week  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  in  the  sale  of  boot¬ 
leg  milk  and  cream  in  New  York  City.  Sentence 
will  be  pronounced  later.  He  faces  a  probable  three- 
year  term.  Ivehoe’s  conviction,  resulted  largely 
from  evidence  by  Samuel  Doner  and  Harry  Dan- 
ziger,  both  of  whom  were  known  for  some  time  as 
evil  influences  in  the  city  milk  business.  Both  turned 
State's  evidence.  Danziger  has  already  been  con¬ 
victed  and  is  held  on  suspended  sentence.  He  also 
faces  a  new  trial  on  indictments  in  Queens  county. 
Doner  is  also  under  indictment.  Both  of  them  hope 
to  escape  or  at  least  lessen  their  punishment  by 
testifying  against  their  accomplices.  Kehoe  claimed 
that  he  merely  acted  as  their  attorney  and  denied 
taking  any  of  the  graft  money.  His  attorney  is 
making  an  appeal. 


A  Milk  Dealer’s  Standing 

J.  A.  Brudno,  707  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn,  recently  took 
possession  of  a  milk  plant  here,  and  seems  to  be  doing 
business  in  the  name  of  Brudno  Farms,  Inc.  Can  you 
tell  us  whether  he  is  good  pay?  patron. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WE  have  a  bill  against  J.  A.  Brudno  in  the 
amount  of  $1S0  for  shipments  made  to  him 
by  farmers  at  Sterlingville,  N.  Y.,  and  he  does  not 
respond  to  demands  for  payment. 

We  also  have  a  claim  against  him  for  farmers  at 
Cherry  Creek  Creamery  in  St.  Lawrence  county  for 
$1,035.S3.  In  this  case  he  contracted  for  the  milk 
for  a  year  but  refused  to  pay  for  the  last  month’s 
deliveries,  claiming  he  is  not  responsible  for  the 
milk  owing  to  some  differences  with  his  manager. 
He  has  been  served  in  a  suit  in  St.  Lawrence 
county.  J.  A.  Brudno  has  deposited  a  bond  for 
$5,000  with  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
but  J.  A.  Bi’undno  Dairy  Company,  Inc.,  and 
Brudno  Farms,  Inc.,  are  not  bonded  or  licensed  to 
do  a  milk  business.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find 
financial  responsibility  to  justify  extensive  credits 
and  in  view  of  the  present  status  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  dairy  farmers  to  insist  on  a  definite  financial 
statement  or  definite  security  for  prompt  payments 
for  milk.  If  he  is  operating  as  Brudno  Farms,  Inc., 
request  should  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  to  have  the  company  licensed  and 
bonded,  and  in  any  event  to  have  the  present  bond 
inci’eased. 


Farmers  and  the  Home  School 

In  almost  every  home  that  I  visit,  the  school  qxxes- 
tion  is  one  of  vital  interest.  The  farmers  who  have 
families  of  small  children  are  looking  for  the  best 
interests  of  their  little  people.  That  interest  is  not  to 
get  these  youngsters  out  in  the  early  morning  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  conditions,  making  them  plod,  some¬ 
times  for  a  mile  or  so,  through  the  snow  or  mud  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  wait  on  some  bleak  cornier  for  a 
conveyance  to  carry  them  several  miles  over  rough 
country  i-oads  (and  the  country  roads  are  rough  for 
about  seven  months  out  of  the  year)  to  some  village 
school. 

I  have  in  mind  a  conveyance  in  this  county,  where 
a  woman  drives  a  truck  wagon  with  a  canvas  covering 
resembling  pioneer  days;  this  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses.  Inside  of  this  wagon  are  crowded  a  number 
of  small  children.  I  wonder  how  many  parents  like 
the  idea  of  their  little  ones  being  subjected  to  this 
sanitary  (?)  means  of  transportation. 

I  also  know  that  some  of  our  village  schools  do  not 
unlock  their  doors  until  8.40  or  S.45  A.  M.  Thus  the 
children  from  the  country,  who  arrive  previous  to 
that  time,  must  shiver  after  their  long  ride  until  such 
time  as  the  regulations  of  the  school  allow  the  doors 
to  be  opened. 

One  parent,  who  has  a  little  girl  about  five  years 
old  said  to  me:  "I’ll  .stay  on  this  farm  just  one  year 
more  and  then  if  I  can’t  sell  it.  I’ll  nail  up  the  doors 
of  my  house  and  move  into  town.  This  youngster  of 
ours  is  not  going  to  be  trusted  to  go  with  anyone  seven 
or  eight  miles  to  school.  She  is  all  we  have  and 
means  more  to  us  than  all  the  farms  we  might  woi-k.” 
I  am  wondering  if  this  is  not  an  answer  to  why  so 
many  farms  are  abandoned. 

The  idea  that  children  have  better  opportunities  to 
advance  in  a  larger  school,  is  not  true ;  with  an  ef¬ 
ficient  teacher,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  hiring  an 
inefficient  teacher,  the  pupil  in  the  rural  district  has 
an  advantage  over  the  student  in  the  over-crowded 
village  or  city  school.  Does  it  not  look  sensible  that 
a  teacher  can  give  more  individual  attention  to  10  or 
12  scholars  than  to  a  class  of  30  or  more?  If  we 
notice  we  will  find  that  the  average  boy  and  girl  from 
the  rural  districts  are  farther  advanced  at  the  same 
age  than  the  students  of  the  bigger  town  school. 

All  fanners  who  have  children  and  many  who  have 
not  are  deeply  interested  in  this  school  question  and 
the  majority  of  those  with  whom  I  have  talked  want 
to  keep  “The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse.” 

Let  The  R.  N.-Y.  keep  up  the  good  work,  it  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  farmer.  f.  j.  h. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Around  the  Corner 

Around  the  corner  I  have  a  friend, 

In  this  great  city  that  has  no  end ; 

Yet  days  go  by  and  weeks  rush  on, 

And  before  I  know  it  a  year  is  gone. 
And  I  never  see  my  old  friend’s  face; 
For  Life  is  a  swift  and  terrible  race. 

He  knows  I  like  him  just  as  well 
As  in  the  days  when  1  rang  his  bell 
And  he  rang  mine.  We  were  younger 
then  ; 

And  now  we  are  busy,  tired  men — 
Tired  with  playing  a  foolish  game ; 

Tired  with  trying  to  make  a  name. 
“Tomorrow,”  I  say,  “I  will  call  on  Jim, 
Just  to  show  that  I  am  thinking  of  him.” 
But  tomorrow  comes — and  tomorrow 
goes ; 

And  the  distance  between  us  grows  and 
grows. 

Around  the  corner ! — yet  miles  away. 
“Here’s  a  telegram,  sir.”  “Jim  died  to¬ 
day  !” 

And  that’s  what  we  get — and  deserve  in 
the  end — 

Around  the  corner,  a  vanished  friend. 

— Charles  Hanson  Towne. 

* 

It  is  very  easy  to  write  the  note  of  in¬ 
quiry,  or  the  business  order  with  lead 
pencil,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
easy  writing  is  often  very  hard  read¬ 
ing.  A  pale  lead  pencil  on  glazed  paper 
is  hard  to  read  when  freshly  written ; 
when  folded  and  sent  through  the  mail 
it  is  likely  to  be  rubbed  so  that  decipher¬ 
ing  it  is  very  troublesome.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  lead  pencil  corre¬ 
spondence  looks  illiterate,  and  -many  reci¬ 
pients  are  impatient  of  it,  and  thus  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  it  very  little  attention.  Ten 
and  ink  cost  little,  and  should  be  acces¬ 
sible  when  required  ;  a  five-cent  bottle 
/of  black  ink  is  not  a  great  outlay.  When 
doing  business  by  correspondence  your 
letter  is  your  personal  representative.  It 
is  worth  while  to  make  it  neat,  plain  and 
easily  read,  if  you  wish  to  make  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  upon  those  who  can  only 
judge  your  personality  by  your  letter. 

We  noticed  the  sign  “Embroidery 
Shelving”  at  the  embroidery  counter  of 
a  city  store.  We  found  it  was  cotton 
embroidery  in  strips  about  four  inches 
wide,  for  edging  closet  shelves.  It  was 
on  white  or  cream  cotton,  embroidered  in 
colors ;  some  Dutch  designs  in  Delft  blue 
were  especially  pretty.  This  shelving 
cost  29  to  59  cents  a  yard  ;  a  cotton  cover 
is  made  to  fit  the  shelf,  with  this  em¬ 
broidery  along  the  edge,  the  whole  being 
laundered  when  needed.  We  have  seen 
this  shelving  done  in  cross-stitch  by  hand 
used  in  linen  closets ;  sometimes  the  dec¬ 
orations  included  a  verse  done  in  cross- 
stitch,  one  line  for  each  shelf. 

One  of  our  readers  wants  to  know  how 
to  clean  a  khaki  jacket  lined  with  sheep¬ 
skin.  She  has  an  electric  washer,  but 
feared  to  injure  the  sheepskin  by  washing 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  We  feel  quite 
sure  that  efforts  to  wash  such  a  garment 
like  any  other  wash  material  would  be 
unsatisfactory ;  the  sheepskin  would  be 
sure  to  draw  and  harden.  What  can  our 
readers  tell  us  about  this?  Can  anyone 
give  experience  in  cleaning  such  a  gar¬ 
ment  ? 

ifC 

There  are  two  very  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  about  our  daily  correspondence ;  one 
is  the  eagerness  with  which  women  read¬ 
ers  ask  questions,  and  another  is  the 
kindness  with  which  they  answer.  A 
woman  in  one  section  of  the  country  will 
ask  some  question  that  is  of  great  mo¬ 
ment  to  her,  and  if  the  question  is  print¬ 
ed,  the  chances  are  that  she  will  get  a 
helpful  answer — it  may  be  from  a  wo¬ 
man  right  in  the  next  county,  or  it  may 
be  from  one  a  thousand  miles  away.  Of 
course  we  can  only  print  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  questions  asked ;  one 
thing  that  must  sometimes  cause  great 
disappointment  is  the  habit  many  people 
have  of  signing  their  initials  only  to  a 
question,  often  with  a  request  that  we 
answer  in  next  week’s  paper.  The 
chances  are  that  next  week’s  paper  is  al¬ 
ready  on  the  press,  and  the  question 
would  be  answered  immediately  by  mail, 
if  we  only  had  the  proper  address.  We 
like  our  readers  to  feel  that  we  are  in¬ 


terested  in  their  problems  and  perplexi¬ 
ties,  and  never  willingly  shirk  an  -honest 
query,  but  we  want  to  have,  in  confi¬ 
dence,  the  writer’s  full  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  The  increasing  use  of  a  printed 
letterhead  is  a  great  help  to  all  business 
houses,  as  it  gives  a  chance  to  trace  a 
correspondent  even  when  the  full  name 
is  not  signed  to  the  letter. 


Huckleberry  or  Blueberry 
Cake 

Beat  two  eggs,  add  one  cup  sugar,  one 
level  teaspoon  soda  in  a  cup,  add  sour 
cream,  beating  while  adding,  to  fill  cup. 
Alternate  this  soda-cream  mixture  with 
1  %  cups  sifted  bread  flour  mixed  with  % 
teaspoon  salt.  Beat  hard  while  adding  to 
sugar  and  egg  mixture.  Wash  one  cup 
huckleberries,  roll  in  towel  so  no  water 
is  on  them,  then  dredge  them  with  % 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


505.  Slip-on  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  10,  12, 
14,  16  and  18  years. 
Size  16  requires  2% 
yds.  *  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  6  yds. 
of  ribbon.  Twenty 
cents. 


504.  B  o  y  s’  Play 
Suit.  Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 
Size  4  requires  1  yd. 
of  32-in.  plain  ma¬ 
terial  and  1  yd.  of 
32-in.  plaid  with  % 
yd.  of  36-in.  mater¬ 
ial  for  lining.  Twen¬ 
ty  cents. 


a  n  d  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
36  or  40-in.  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


364.  Cunning  School 
Frock.  Cut  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and 

14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  214  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
i'  w  e  n  t  y 


trastiug. 

cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


c-up  flour  and  carefully  fold  in  butter  and 
flour.  Grease  a  shallow  square  tin  and 
pour  in  batter.  Bake  30  minutes.  Use 
tin  that  holds  batter  1-in.  deep  before 
baking.  MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


Help  Given 

This  may  be  the  “old-fashioned  spicy 
loaf”  wanted  by  “A  Reader”  sometime 
ago.  It  is  taken  from  an  old  family 
manuscript : 

Old-fashioned  Cup  Cake.  —  One-half 
cup  butter  and  one  cup  brown  sugar, 
creamed  thoroughly ;  %  nutmeg,  grated, 
two  eggs,  1/2  cup  milk,  %  teaspoon  soda, 
one  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  two  cups 
flour. 

The  following  recipe  is  taken  from  the 
Grape-nuts’  prize  recipe  book  which  also 
gives  recipes  for  grape-nuts  pies : 

Grape-nuts  Queen  Pudding. — One  cup 
grape-nuts,  one  quart  scalded  milk,  two 
eggs,  separated,  one  cup  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  one  lemon,  grated  rind  and 
juice,  two  tablespoons  powdered  sugar. 
Mix  grape-nuts,  milk,  egg  yolks,  sugar, 
butter  and  lemon  rind,  and  bake  slowly 
until  set ;  pour  lemon  juice  over  pudding, 
then  frost  with  the  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
stiff  with  the  powdered  sugar.  Brown 
delicately.  Serve  cold. 

Old  South  Molasses  Pie. — Boil  one  cup 
of  New  Orleans  molasses  with  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter,  and  pour  it  over  two 
eggs  beaten  lightly  with  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Flavor  with  lemon,  if  desired,  and  bake 
in  one  crust.  raciiel  f.  dahlgren. 


Canning  Apples 

In  regard  to  inquiry  for  canning  ap¬ 
ples  for  pies,  the  following  is  reliable : 
Pare  and  quarter  apples,  pack  in  quart 


or  two-quart  cans,  fill  full  to  running 
over  with  water,  put  on  rubbers  and  cov¬ 
ers  with  fop  wire  over  top.  Place  in 
boiler  with  sufficient  water  to  come  with¬ 
in  four  or  five  inches  of  top  of  jars ;  pro¬ 
cess  or  boil  10  minutes ;  clamp  down  tops, 
take  from  boiler,  store  in  cool  dark  place. 
If  you  want  to  have  them  as  canned  fruit, 
equal  to  Bartlett  pears  in  flavor,  make 
a  syrup  of  sugar  (brown  or  white)  with 
sufficient  water  to  dissolve  one  cup  of 
sugar  for  each  quart  of  fruit.  Distribute 
this  mixture  or  syrup  equally  among  jars, 
then  fill  each  jar  with  ter;  put  on  rub¬ 
bers  and  tops,  process  slowly  (not 
violently)  for  30  minutes.  Clamp  down 
covers,  store  in  cool  dark  place.  If  you 
boil  or  process  violently  syrup  will  boil 
out  of  jars.  j.  h.  n. 


Stiffening  Whipped  Cream 

I  saw  on  page  1420,  W.  A.  M.  has  trou¬ 
ble  in  whipping  her  cream.  If  she  will 
beat  the  white  of  an  egg  up  stiff,  then 
pour  her  cream  into  it,  she  will  find  that 
she  can  wip  cream  at  any  tempera¬ 
ture.  MRS.  G.  w.  B. 


Frozen  Vanilla  Custard 

In  a  double  boiler  put  one  quart  sweet- 
milk,  put  on  to  heat.  When  scalded,  mix 
to  a  smooth  paste  two  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch  with  a  little  cold  milk ;  add  to 
scalded  milk,  cook  10  minutes,  stirring. 
Beat  four  egg  yolks,  one  cup  milk,  one 
cup  sugar,  till  foaming,  add  to  cooked 
cornstarch.  Cook  five  minutes  more, 
stirring  constantly.  Take  from  fire,  and 
add  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  eggs. 
Chill,  then  add  one  tablespoon  good 
vanilla  and  freeze  as  ice  cream. 

For  a  change  use  nutmeg  and  mace, 
V-2  teaspoon,  instead  of  vanilla,  and  one 
cup  or  tumbler  of  cherry  jam  or  con¬ 
serve  just  before  freezing. 

Another  flavoring  is  made  by  simmer¬ 
ing  one  cup  seeded  or  seedless  raisins  till 
plump  in  a  syrup  of  *4  cup  sugar,  %  cup 
hot  water.  Just  before  freezing  add  one 
tablespoon  each  of  candied  lemon  or 
orange  peel,  cut  very  fine.  Brown  sugar, 
%  teaspoon  maple  flavor  and  the  vanilla 
makes  nice  maple  custard  or  one  cup  but¬ 
ternut  or  black  walnut  meats  may  be 
added.  mrs.  j.  l.  m. 


Mixed  Sweet  Pickle 

Eight  cups-  very  small  cucumbers,  or 
medium  cucumbers  cut  in  chunks,  four 
cups  cauliflower,  measured  after  being 
broken  into  florets,  four  cups  string 
beans  cut.  Cook  in  salty  water  till  near¬ 
ly  done.  To  light  cup  vinegar  add  a  cup 
of  uigar,  two  tablespoons  whole  mixed 
spiews,  and  a  bag  containing  two  tea¬ 
spoons  each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves. 
Bring  to  a  boil  and  add  the  vegetables, 
letting  them  simmer  a  few  minutes  so 
that  the  spices  will  penetrate  more  quick¬ 
ly.  Sometimes  a  few  small  pickling 
onions  are  added.  Can  while  hot,  and 
seal.  If  a  heavier  syrup  is  liked,  an  ex¬ 
tra  cup  of  sugar  may  be  added. 


Glorified  Gingerbread 

Put  in  mixing  bowl  two  cups  of  flour, 
one  cup  sugar,  *4  cup  shortening,  *4 
teaspoon  ginger  amr  cinnamon.  Now 
mix  as  for  pie  crust.  After  it  is  mixed 
set  aside  %  cup  of  this  dry  mixture, 
then  make  a  hole  in  remainder  add 
one  egg,  two  tablespoons  of  molasses, 
one  cup  of  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  a  little  salt.  Put  in  baking  tin, 
crumble  the  dry  mixture  over  the  top, 
smooth  with  spoon.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  30  minutes.  Hide  it  away  or  you 
won’t  have  a  bit  left  to  put  on  table. 

MRS.  0.  L.  JONES. 


Peach  Pudding 

Put  one  cup  of  brown  sugar  and  % 
cup  of  butter  in  frying  pan  and  melt  over 
fire  until  thoroughly  dissolved,  stirring 
all  the  time  until  the  butter  and  sugar 
are  creamed  together.  Let  stand  on  back 
of  stove  while  mixing  batter.  Drain  one 
can  of  peaches  and  lay  over  the  sugar 
and  butter  pit  side  down  until  covered 
and  pour  over  following  batter :  One 
cup  of  sugar,  break  in  one  egg  at  a  time 
and  beat  well  until  three  eggs  have  been 
added ;  three  tablespoons  cold  water,  one 
cup  of  flour  sifted  with  14  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Bake.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream  while  warm.  To  be  baked  in  the 
skillet  or  frying  pan.  mrs.  r.  h. 


Discipline  for  Children 

We  were  discussing  punishment  at  our 
little  mothers’  meeting  when  Mrs.  Jer- 
rold  came  in.  She  was  a  well-built 
healthy  young  woman,  but  she  looked 
tired  and  warm. 

“I  am  sorry  to  be  late,  she  apologized, 
“but  Junior  simply  would  not  stay  in 
and  take  his  afternoon  nap,  and  I  had 
to  wait  until  Mollie  was  at  liberty  to  at¬ 
tend  him.” 

No  one  answered,  and  after  a  minute 
she  continued,  “Junior  is-  only  three, 
but  I  do  have  so  much  trouble  getting 
him  to  mind,  I  wish  some  of  you  older 
ones  would  tell  me  how  to  persuade  him 
to  be  more  obedient.” 

She  appealed  directly  to  Mrs.  Bolton, 
whose  grown  sons  and  daughters  were  a 


joy  to  us  all,  and  that  lady  answered 
with  a  smile  that  took  the  harshness 
from  her  words. 

“A  little  stick  is  a  great  persuader 
sometimes.” 

“Oh,  but  don’t  you  think  it  is  better 
to  manage  children  without  punishing 
them.”  0 

“Yes,  I  do,  if  you  are  smart  enough 
but  I  wasn’t,  returned  Mrs.  Bolton 
briskly. 

“Well,  I  simply  can’t  whip  my  chil¬ 
dren.  I  think  it  is  brutal  for  a  big  wom¬ 
an  ro  deliberately  hurt  a  little  child.” 

“Would  you  rather  someone  else  pun¬ 
ished  them?”  questioned  the  elder  lady 
mildly. 

Mrs.  Jerrold’s  eyes  flashed,  “I  would 
like  to  see  anyone  punish  one  of  my 
children  ;  I  think  they  would  have  me 
to  reckon  with.” 

“Well,  they  are  going  to,  my  dear  ” 
returned  Mrs.  Bolton,  laying  her  hand 
affectionately  on  rhe  other’s  arm,  “un¬ 
less  you  do  it  yourself.” 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean,”  ouestioned 
the  other,  while  the  flush  of  indignation 
still  burned  on  her  cheek. 

“Children  must  be  taught  to  obey,  ar.d 
if  you  do  not  teach  them  someone  else 
must.  It  will  fall  upon  the  .teacher  next, 
and  they  will  be  older  and  stronger- 
willed,  and  she  will  have  to  be  more  se¬ 
vere  with  them  than  you  would  have 
been.”  And  if  they  are  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  be  taught  obedience  either  at 
home  or  at  school,  they  will  break  the 
law  and  get  more  serious  punishment.” 
Children  must  be  taught  regard  for  prop¬ 
er  authority,  and  the  younger  they  learn 
the  lesson  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
I  made  the  grave  mistake  of  not  begin- 
ing  quick  enough  with  my  two  older  chil¬ 
dren.  Fred  and  Cathie,  and  I  had  a 
much  harder  time  teaching  them  to  mind 
than  with  the  rest  of  them. 

“But,”  questioned  Mrs.  Brown,  “isn’t 
there  some  odier  punishment  as  effective 
as  whipping?” 

“Yes,  many,”  answered  Mrs.  Bof  on, 
“I  wouldn’t  have  you  think  that  I 
whipped  my  children  very  much  ;  I  nev¬ 
er  did  unless  my  ingenuity  gave  out.” 

Mrs.  Giilman  suddenly  laughed  and 
turned  to  the  speaker. 

“Noll.”  she  said,  “Do  you  remeihber 
when  you  took  me  and  my  children  and 
yours,  all  but  Fred,  on  a  picnic  over 
to  the  island,  and  left  him  crying  on  the 
wharf  with  his  grandmother,  because  he 
would  stand  up  in  the  boat?  And  she 
and  I  both  told  you  that  you  were  the 
crudest  woman  in  the  world,  and  you 
replied  that  was  just  the  way  you  "felt 
about  it  yourself,  but  if  was  not  so  cruel 
to  let  him  cry,  as  to  let  him  drown?  I 
certainly  never  knew  him  to  stand  up  in 
a  boat  again.  And  I  remember  how  Jim¬ 
mie  said,  ‘If  you  would  go  back  for  him 
lie  would  row  all  the  way.’  ” 

Mrs.  Bolton  smiled  a  little  sadly. 
“That  was  the  hardest  part  of  it.”  she 
said,  “to  have  the  children  think  I  was 
hard  and  unjust,  but  Fred  had  to  be 
taught  to  sit  down  and  be  careful  in 
those  little  boats.  And  you  must  be 
thorough  or  you  will  have  it  all  to  do 
over  again,  and  once  was  enough  for  me,” 
she  added  with  a  sigh.  “It  was  heart¬ 
breaking  work,  sometimes.” 

“Maybe  I  am  not  thorough  enough 
with  Homer,”  remarked  little  Mrs. 
Wayne.  “I  tie  him  up  for  running  away, 
and  the  minute  lie  is  loose  away  he  ’goes 
again  unless  I  am  watching  him.” 

“How  long  do  you  keep  him  tied?” 

“Oh  five,  10,  15  minutes,  sometimes  20, 
hut  even  that  didn’t  do  any  good,  only 
for  one  afternoon.  But  he  teased  so  I 
was  tired  out  myself  by  that  time.” 

“Once  I  kept  Will  tied  up  every  day 
for  a  week  when  he  was  out-of-doors 
for  the  same  thing,  and  it  broke  him  of 
it  entirely.” 

“I  should  have  thought  it  would  and 
you  too,  but  how  did  you  ever  have  the 
patience  to  keep  it  up?” 

“That  was  part  of  my  job.  I  didn’t 
whip  my  children  to  make  them  mind 
when  I  could  manage  in  any  other  way. 
As  I  said  before,  if  I  had  had  more 
brains  I’d  never  had  to  whip  them,  but 
I  knew  they  must  subject  themselves  to 
rightful  authority.” 

Just  then  Cathie,  who  is  Mrs.  Bolton’s 
married  daughter,  and  has  a  little  girl  of 
her  own,  came  in,  and  went  over  and 
sat  on  the  arm  of  her  mother’s  chair  and 
put  her  arm  around  her  mother’s  neck ; 
and  it  did  us  all  good  to  see  the  look 
that  passed  between  them,  it  was  so  full 
of  love  and  confidence. 

“She  has  brains  enough,  said 
Cathie,  giving  Mrs.  Bolton  a  little  hug. 
I  well  remember  when  she  made  me  wash 
all  the  dishes  for  a  month,  when  I  was 
12,  because  I  had  been  pretty  bad.  but  I 
never  did  it  again.” 

“What  was  it,  Cathie?”  questioned 
Mrs.  Jerrold,  smiling. 

Mrs.  Bolton  shook  her  head,  and 
Cathie  laughed  and  answered,  “Mother 
says  not  to  tell,  and  I  am  still  minding, 
you  see.  I  know  she  had  some  time  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  five  of  us  and  I  am  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand  how  she  worked 
and  studied  and  prayed,  in  her  efforts  to 
make  us  into  respectable,  comfortable 
men  and  women.” 

“I  think  maybe  you  are  all  right.” 
agreed  Mrs.  Jerrold  with  a  sigh.  “I  don’t 
know  but  I  am  beginning  to  understand 
dimly,  what  that  text  in  the  Bible  means, 
‘Whom  the  Lord  lovefh  He  chasteneth,’  ” 
and  the  others  smiled  and  nodded  in  com¬ 
mon  consent.  mary  s.  hitciicock. 
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THE  CONFIDENCE  CORNER 


More  About  Lonely  Women 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  reading  in 
the  “Confidence  Corner”  about  “Lonely 
Rachael”  and  the  “Hired  Man’s  Wife,” 
and  the  many  suggestions  readers  give 
these  lonely  women.  They  all  give  ad¬ 
vice,  and  most  seem  to  put  all  the  blame 
on  poor  Rachael  herself.  She  is  to  make 
the  friends  and  to  start  out  and  help  the 
church  and  show  her  willingness  to  work 
and  what  not.  My  opinion  is  that  Rachael 
has  all  the  work  she  is  looking  for,  and 
in  many  cases  more  than  she  is  able  to 
do.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  neigh¬ 
bors  or  the  pastor  or  the  community,  but 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  to  be  found 
right  within  Rachael’s  home. 

What  is  her  husband  doing  to  keep 
her  from  getting  -lonesome?  Why  does 
she  crave  the  company  of  her  neighbors 
or  the  outside  world?  If  he  is  doing  the 
right  thing  why  hasn’t  lie  a  flivver  to  take 
her  to  church  so  she  could  go  and  come 
same  as  her  other  neighbors  do?  Many 
a  good  woman  is  working  day  after  day, 
year  after  year,  with  nothing  but  her 
board  and  keep  in  return.  She  may  have 
a  few  children,  and  what  has  she  to  otter 
these  children?  If  they  are  girls  they 
can  share  the  work  with  her  as  they 
get  old  enough,  and  the  boys  can  help 
father  as  long  as  they  are  willing,  and 
after  that  they  drift  with  the  tide  and 
Rachael  is  lonelier  still.  c.  E.  N. 


Boarding  Hired  Men 

Previous  to  my  husband's  death  we  al¬ 
ways  had  several  hired  men,  and  there 
was  never  any  other  way  to  do  but  board 
them  all.  If  "any  of  them  ever  found  any 
fault  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  it  was  not 
at  all  unusual  for  a  man  who  had  for¬ 
merly  worked  for  us  to  return  and  ask 
for  a  job,  so  they  could  hardly  have  been 
seriously  dissatisfied.  I  had  no  small 
children,  but  I  did  have  very  poor  health, 
and  I  believe  I  would  prefer  three  babies 
and  good  health.  My  neighbor,  who  has 
three  little  ones  and  some  hired  help, 
solves  the  problem  in  a  very  nice  way  by 
serving  the  children  at  a  separate  table, 
either  in  -the  kitchen  or  on  the  veranda, 
according  to  the  -weather.  Since  they 
have  different  foods  any  way,  very  few 
extra  steps  are  involved  in  this  plan,  and 
by  the  time  there  are  three  old  enough 
to  eat  at  the  table  the  oldest  will  quite 
certainly  be  able  -to  take  most  of  those 
extra  steps.  My  sister-in-law,  too,  used 
to  serve  in  the  same  way,  and  both  these 
women  had  the  little  tots  “help  carry,” 
and  the  children  usually  enjoy  doing  it. 

Naturally  hungry  men  need  substan¬ 
tial  food  but  very  few  of  them  care  for 
fancy  things.  The  hearty  food  should  be 
served  neatly  and  in  an  appetizing  form, 
else  your  man  may  leave. 

On  washdays  we  used  always  to  serve 
“boiled  dinner,”  though  of  course  it  did 
not  always  contain  the  same  vegetables  or 
the  same  meat.  My  husband  was  very 
fond  of  it,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  we 
ever  had  a  man  -who  did  not  like  it.  If 
we  had,  I  should  have  cooked  potatoes 
for  him  otherwise  or  discontinued  the 
boiled  dinner.  It  pays,  not  only  m  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  but  in  general  comfort 
and  satisfaction,  to  consult  the  personal 
taste  of  every  man  you  have,  even  though 
there  are  several,  especially  the  young 
boys  who  may  be  homesick.  If  "the  way 
to ‘a  man’s  heart  is  through  his  stomach, 
the  maxim  is  even  more  true  of  a  boy. 
If  possible  find  out  what  their  mothers 
“fix  up”  and  if  the  boy’s  favorite  dish  is 
something  you  never  heard  of,  ask  him 
to  get  you ‘the  recipe.  It  pays  well  to 
have  a  private  talk  with  the  new  man  or 
boy  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  take  note 
of  a  few  things  he  likes  best  and  also 
of  any  common  foods  he  never  eats.  As 
my  memory  never  upxs  very  good,  1  used 
to  keep  a  notebook  for  such  things.  Yes, 
it  takes  a  little  time,  but  hunting  an 
extra  hand  or  working  short-handed  dur¬ 
ing  a  rush  period  is  more  annoying,  and 
the  chances  are  good  that  the.  boy,  who 
finds  you  trying  to  do  by  him  as  his 
mother  would,  will  stay  by  you  "through 
thick  and  thin.” 

I  always  planned  on  Saturday  for  Sun¬ 
day’s  dinner,  and  one  of  our  standbys 
was  a  big  pan  of  esealloped  potatoes.'  I 
could  leave  them  in  my  range  oven  while 
we  went  to  church  and  they  would  be 
just  ready  to  serve  and  piping  hot  when 
we  came  home.  A  jar  of  baked  beans 
with  pork  or  tomato  sauce  in  cold 
weather  or  a  generous  platter  of  canned 
salmon  garnished  with  lemon  slices  in 
Summer  make  a  nice  accompaniment. 
Pie  or  other  dessert  should  be  previously 
prepared  and,  with  plenty  of -bread,  but¬ 
ter  and  sauce,  one  can  serve  a  substantial 
and  appetizing  meal  as  soon  as  the  tea¬ 
kettle  will  boil  to  make  tea  or  coffee. 
Don’t  try  to  put  a  bunch  of  hired  men 
off  with  a  glass  of  water  or  pink  lem¬ 
onade  or  a  cup  of  coffee  substitute,  health 
rules  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ; 
the  men  will  leave!  A  roast. is  nice,  of 
course,  but  I  never  thought  it  very  es¬ 
sential  on  Sunday,  and  its  accessories 
make  lots  of  work.  Nothing  is  more 
welcome  or  goes  farther  for  the  amount 
of  work  than  a  big  freezer  full  of  ice 
cream,  but  we  never  had  it  because  we 
were  so  far  from  an  ice  supply.  My 
emergency  dessert  is  usually  bread  pud¬ 
ding  because  it  is  so  quickly  and  easily 
made  and  most  men  like  it,  but  I  don’t 


serve  it  often  just  alike.  Nothing  is 
capable  of  more  changes.  At  home  we 
like  it  made  in  the  simplest  way — just 
stale  bread  so  thoroughly  soaked  in  milk 
that  it  will  beat  up  fine  with  a  fork.  Add 
milk  to  make  like  thin  batter,  sweeten 
and  flavor  to  taste,  and  bake  till  brown. 
An  egg  or  two  added  makes  it  richer  but 
many  eggs  ruin  it ;  they  make  it  just  like 
fried  eggs  with  sugar  in  them.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  any  desired  fruit  makes  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  dessert  and  stirring  in 
either  a  tablespoon  of  cocoa  or  half  a 
cup  of  cocoanut  or  a  cup  of  raisins  makes 
still  more  variety.  A  couple  of  egg  yolks 
in  the  pudding  and  the  whites  made  into 
a  meringue  for  the  top  and  delicately 
browned  makes  a  nice  finish.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  spread  the  top  with  jelly  before  add¬ 
ing  the  meringue. 

If  nice  sweet  apples  are  plentiful  try 
this:  Cut  them  in  two  and  remove  the 
core  and  blow  and  stem  ends,  boil  till 
tender  with  about  one  cup  sugar  or  1*4 
cups  syrup  to  a  two-gallon  kettleful, 
pile  skin  side  up  on  big  salad  bowls,  and 
pour  the  juice  in  the  kettle  over  them. 
Use  little  enough  water  so  <that  when  the 
fruit  is  done  only  a  little  liquid  will  be 
left,  and  that  will  jelly  on  the  apples 
when  cold,  but  they  need  to  boil  so  long 
that  enough  to  nearly  cover  them  at  first 


cloth.  TVe  have  our  tray  for  service, 
not  to  sit  in  the  dining-room  to  look 
nice.  It  is  often  brought  into  use  in 
the  kitchen  when  needing  to  bring  work 
closer  to  the  range.  We  prefer  not  hav¬ 
ing  our  work  table  too  close  to  the  range, 
so  as  not  to  be  so  hot  to  work  ;  then  in 
case  we  wish  to  be  near  with  anything 
the  wheel  tray  is  used. 

Our  main  reason  for  a  large  kitchen 
is  to  have  plenty  of  room  without  being 
crowded,  and  so  as  to  have  plenty  of 
air  and  ventilation  in  hot  weather.  In 
canning  season,  when  all  the  many  jars 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  fanned,  it  is 
very  convenient.  Some  housewives  re¬ 
move  the  canning  to  the  laundry  or  base¬ 
ment,  but  why  have  a  modern  equipped 
kitchen  and  take  canning  somewhere  else? 

Our  kitchen  has  hot  and  cold  soft 
running  water  at  sink  and  wash  bowl, 
and  electric  lights.  An  oil  stove  is  used 
in  hot  weather  and  has  space  in  the 
pantry,  also  the  tireless  cooker  and  steam 
pressure  eanner  are  there.  There  is  a 
handy  little  cupboard  built  in  above  the 
sink,  but  it  is  one  feature  of  our  kitchen 
arrangement  which  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  had  a  small  window  been  put  above 
the  sink  to  give  better  light  on  dark  days. 

Another  feature  I  would  advocate  is  a 
built-in  kitchen  cabinet  instead  of  a  heavy 


The  Kitchen  Window  Gives  Lir/ht  and  Air 


Convenience  and  Economy  of  Space 


will  probably  boil  away.  One  can  soon 
prepare  enough  for  two  or  three  meals 
and  men  like  them  so  well  that  if  other 
dessert  is  served  at  the  same  time  it  is 
likely  to  receive  scant  attention.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  over-emphasizing  desserts  but 
everyone  knows  how  to  cook  meat  and 
potatoes  and  serve  bread  and  butter, 
while  the  dessert  problem  is  likely  to  be 
more  troublesome.  sirs.  e.  m.  a. 


A  Convenient  Farm  Kitchen 

After  a  lot  of  thought  and  planning 
the  location,  and  the  family  needs  being 
given  much  consideration,  a  new  house 
was  built  on  our  farm  13  years  ago  with 
the  following  plan  for  the  kitchen. 

The  working  part,  that  is,  the  corner 
of  the  kitchen  used  in  the  preparation 
of  .three  meals  a  day,  was  placed  in  the 
end  of  kitchen  where  there  is  a  very 
pleasant  view  of  a  farming  valley  with 
several  farm  homes,  and  in  the  distance, 
2%  miles  away,  a  portion  of  our  near¬ 
est  town  can  be  seen  from  our  kitchen 
windows,  also  the  public  highway.  This 
pleasant  view  is  the  whole  cause  for  the 
sink,  table,  cupboard  and  so  on  being 
arranged  farthest  away  from  the  dining¬ 
room,  which  we  do  not  mind  in  the  least, 
as  the  wheel  tray  eliminates  all. the  steps. 

Although  our  kitchen  is  large  enough 
to  set  a  table  for  six  or  eight  person  we 
prefer  most  of  the  time  to  serve  the  meals 
in  the  dining-room.  The  wheel  tray 
saves  trips  ;  one  trip  to  set  the  table  and 
then  one  to  serve  the  meal  is  all  that  is 
required,  if  one  uses  her  head  to  see  that 
everything  is  on  the  tray  that  is  needed. 
When  the  meal  is  finished  everything  can 
be  placed  on  the  tray  and  taken  to  the 
kitchen  in  one  trip,  and  wheeled  up  to 
the  sink  ready  for  washing  the  dishes. 

Our  tray  is  an  inexpensive  substantial 
one  made  of  iron  frame  and  metal  trays 
which  are  covered  with  white  table  oil¬ 


movable  one  to  .be  moved  about  for  clean¬ 
ing.  I  think  one  could  be  built  better 
arranged  for  individual  needs  than  the 
bought  kinds.  Our  cabinet  is  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  range,  but  as  it  is  only 
used  for  the  mixing  of  cakes  and  cookies 
and  the  like  it  is  only  used  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  not  for  every  meal.  The 
kitchen  cupboard  is  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  all  dishes  and  cooking  uten- 
sife  used  most  in  the -preparation  of  every 
meal,  while  utensils  needed  only  occa¬ 
sionally  are  kept  in  «the  pantry.  There  is 
a' cupboard  in  there -that  has  no  shelves; 
it  has  hooks  placed  so  as  to  hang  tilings, 
as  many  as  possible  on  the  ends  and 
back  walls.  It  is  about  16  in.  deep  and 
32  in.  wide  and  lined  with  matched  boards 
so  as  to  have  a  surface  to  put  the  screw 
hooks  in.  Every  utensil  is  on  its  own 
hook  in  plain  sight  and  quite  easy  to  get. 
The  cupboard  is  of  convenient  height  for 
reaching  and  is  enclosed  with  one  full 
length  door.  This  is  really  a  very  handy 
arrangement. 

There  is  a  radiator  in  kitchen  which 
adds  comfort  in  severe  weather,  and  has 
a  shelf  on  top  which  makes  a  very  good 
place  to  raise  the  bread  in  Winter. 

Door  to  cellar  is  under  front  stairway. 
A  handy  wardrobe  and  shoe  cupboard 
are  built  under  the  back  stairway. 

Ceiling  and  walls  above  the  wainscoat- 
ing  are  covered  with  "sknitas”  in  a  neat 
blue  and  white  design ;  woodwork  is  solid 
oak  in  natural  finish  ;  floors  are  covered 
with  inlaid  linoleum.  Drainboards  at 
sink  are  yvood ;  range  is  one  of  the  new 
white  ones  and  quite  easily  kept  clean. 

After  13  years  we  find  our  kitchen  plan 
to  be  very  satisfactory  to  our  needs  and 
find  the  arrangement  very  convenient. 
The  needs  and  location  of  each  family 
must  always  be  considered,  whether  a 
large  or  small  kitchen  is  the  best  to  have. 
There  must  be  enough  wall  space  to  ac¬ 
commodate  necessary  things  for  conven¬ 
ience. 


I  prefer  a  large  light  airy  kitchen  to 
a  small  one  where  several  workers  will 
be  in  each  other’s  way. 

The  first  picture  shows  from  right  to 
left  range,  pantry  door,  kitchen  cup¬ 
board  and  the  metal-covered  work  table 
before  a  window,  and  a  corner  of  right- 
hand  drain  board.  Going  on  around  the 
end  of  kitchen  the  second  picture  shows 
a  portion  of  work  table,  sink,  electric 
light  and  small  cupboard  above ’it;  win¬ 
dow,  kitchen  cabinet  and  wheel  tray, 
with  an  easy  little  rocker  before  the  win¬ 
dow  where  one  can  often  get  a  few  min¬ 
utes  rest  while  a  meal  is  not  needing  at¬ 
tention.  M.  A.  K. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Such  a  cool  pleasant  sunny  morning, 
and  though  we  are  rather  washed  away, 
many  tobacco  patches  swept  bare,  as  well 
as  some  •cornfields  badly  washed,  we  are 
all  here  and  glad  of  the  needed  rain,  and 
hope  that  the  rain,  will  make  more  than 
the  excessive  floods  have  swept  away. 
Almost  two  weeks  ago  I  caught  my  shoe 
under  something  and  fell,  breaking  the 
ligaments  loose  around  ankle.  Since  I’ve 
had  just  lots  of  time  for  reflection  when 
not  suffering  too  severely.  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  hobble  around  a  bit  with  crutches ; 
am  awkward  with  them,  but  think  it  will 
all  come  back  to  me  as  I  have  used  them 
before.  We  worry  sometimes  over  little 
things  so  that  it  takes  bigger  ones  to 
teach  us  the  great  lesson  of  patience,  lest 
we  forget,  and  again  ofttimes  when  we 
are  in  good  health  we  lose  in  sympathy, 
but  when  we  get  laid  on  the  shelf  we 
have  a  fellowship  with  others. 

I  am  surely  glad  that  cherries  are  ripe, 
beans  shaping,  Irish  potatoes  almost 
ready  to  use,  apple's  beginning  to  taste 
like  apples.  We  slice  them  with  peeling 
on,  and  fry  in  butter ;  think  them  de¬ 
licious  with  hot  biscuits.  A  good  neigh¬ 
bor  brought  me  half  a  gallon  of  the 
nicest  honey ;  we  surely  did  enjoy  the 
treat.  One  never  knows  the  real  worth 
of  good  neighbors  until  in  a  time  of  need, 
and  if  I  never  had  anything  else  to  be 
grateful  for  I  should  ever  be  thankful  for 
my  good  neighbors.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
things  they  bring  as  their  own  kindly 
selves ;  yet  how  often  we  allow  worldly 
cares  to  crowd  out  the  little  helpful 
things  we  might  do  ;  day  after  day  put 
off  the  visit,  neglect  to  write  the  letter, 
or  forget  to  speak  the  appreciative  word, 
until  too  late. 

And  now  I  am  surely  hoping  ankle 
will  get  well  soon,  but  anyway  one  can 
help  seed  cherries  and  do  many  things 
to  help  out. 

In  regard  to  those  money-making  hints 
at  home  I’ve  tried  many  and  vai-ied 
schemes;  crocheting  ties,  belts,  hand 
bags ;  sewing  at  home,  have  made  many 
garments  for  10  cents  each,  and  never 
will  again.  I’ve  quilted,  pieced  quilts, 
painted  pillow  shams,  throws,  cushions, 
etc.  I’ve  raised  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks, 
guineas  and  some  few  geese ;  have  hunted 
ginseng  and  dug  other  salable  roots,  made 
butter  to  sell,  tried  brood  sows,  and  once 
some  young  mules,  and  sold  the  latter  fox- 
less  than  they  cost  me.  Last  but  not 
least  I’ve  hooked  i-ugs  and-  tufted  and 
knotted  coverlets,  but  their  big  day  is 
over ;  too  many  engaged  in  the  same  kind 
of  work.  To  be  first  in  the  field  means 
success.  The  hand-painted  articles  will 
sell  yet  in  almost  any  neighborhood,  es¬ 
pecially  bedspreads,  curtains,  etc.  Chick¬ 
ens  are  an  old  stand-by  and  while  there 
are  many  disappointments  to  be  met 
along  the  road  they  are  about  the  near¬ 
est  all-the-year-round  help  of  anything  I 
have  tried.  If  one  has  the  surplus  corn 
an  extra  hog  to  sell  is  a  nice  pi-ofit,  but 
my  own  usually  go  in  the  smoke-house. 

In  looking  over  account  books  I  see  to 
my  credit  hundreds  of  dollars.  Where 
is  it?  Gone  for  living  expenses;  I  have 
bought  and  helped  to  buy  everything 
from  a  pound  of  nails  on  up  to  wagon 
and  horses.  Pei-liaps  that  is  why  new 
furniture  has  always  been  so  scarce,  and 
while  sometimes  I  have  grumbled  from 
my  teeth  out,  I  have  really  at  heart  been 
glad  I  could  help,  though  ofttimes  I’ve 
wished  that  things  were  not  so  shabby. 
And  as  I  sit  here  and  look  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  take  stock  of  the  hills  so  bar¬ 
ren,  the  gullies  furrowed  by  the  last  hard 
rains,  it  is  a  bit  dreary,  but  between  are 
the  hollows  and  at  one  side  is  the  or¬ 
chard.  Above  the  house  is  the  garden  ; 
clustered  around  the  porch  and  yard  are 
the  roses.  Just  beyond  the  grapevines, 
scattered  through  and  about,  30  odd  of 
those  incubator  chickens  full  feathered. 
Just  below  the  road  an  acre  of  tobacco, 
beyond  that  a  strip  of  meadow,  beyond 
that  a  pasture  field.  Further  up  a  corn¬ 
field  ;  on  crest  of  the  hill  our  schoolhouse. 
Coming  through  the  gate,  Paul  with  the 
wagon,  and  Bob  and  Bess  hauling  up  a 
load  of  wood ;  Mr.  P.  looking  about  some 
chickens,  Thelma  singing  through  the 
kitchen  as  she  prepares  dinner,  and  I 
wonder  if  I  will  hear  from  the  lads  who 
are  absent — and  thus  the  days  go  by. 

MRS.  D.  B.  p. 


Trussing  Fowl  for  Roasting 

When  roasting  a  goose,  duck  or  turkey, 
instead  of  sewing  up  after  stuffing,  run 
some  toothpicks  aci-oss  the  opening  and 
lac-e  up  with  a  string.  When  the  fowl 
is  done  just  pull  toothpicks  out  and  the 
string  will  fall  off.  B.  K. 
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Boost  Your  Own  Business 


mg 


This  Is  Sound  Reasoning 

You  know  that  corn  is  the  best  grain  for  feed- 
purposes  or  you  would  stop  growing  it. 
Every  corn  grower  should  feed  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
and  thereby  be  loyal  to  his  own  business. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  is  the  protein  product  of 
corn.  It  is  made  in  the  Corn  Belt.  You  can  buy 
it  at  a  much  lower  price  than  other  high  protein 
feeds  cost  you,  therefore,  pound  for  pound,  it  pro¬ 
duces  meat  and  milk  economically  and  at  a  profit. 

We  believe  that  all  good  feeding  materials 
should  be  fed  in  the  proper  way,  but  all  rations  should 
contain  Corn  Gluten  Feed  to  insure  a  better  balance  of 
nutrients,  and  higher  digestibility. 

Get  This  New  Book — Free 

“The  Gospel  of  Good  Feeding”  is  the  name  of 
our  new  64-page  book.  It  gives  you  the  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  successful  feeders  who  know  that  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  makes  the  most  meat  or  milk  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
pound. 

This  book  is  full  of  helpful  suggestions — all 
based  on  sound  and  successful  feed  lot  practice.  The 
twenty-eight  rations  in  this  book  are  making  good  for 
many  other  feeders  and  they  will  make  good  for  you. 

Boost  your  own  business  by  feeding  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 
"The  Gospel  of  Good  Feeding”  will  tell  you  how  to  do  it. 
We  will  be  glad  to  mail  you  a  copy  free  of  charge. 

Ask  fOT  Bulletin  5-  C 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 
Feed  Research  Department 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pell,  Director 
208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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BULL BRAND  FEEDS 


DAIRY  STOCK 


Feed  B-B  (BULL  BRAN D)  Dairy 
Ration  because  it  will  put  your 
cows  in  prime  condition  to  give 
more  milk  and  richer  milk. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  J 


COST  LESS  —  PRODUCE  MORE 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  th3  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333West  30tH  St..  New  York  City 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 


'Kfsopmo.. 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

dETROft.  MICH. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


The  PE  RFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $1  ■75  Ju^stLocmTiHat 


Works  in  any  kind  of 
soil.  Cuts  stalks,  does’nt 
pull  them.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANGER.  Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a 
lay  with  one  man  and  horse.  Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct 
io  farmers.  Get  your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept  67.,  Lincoln,  III. 


Death  of  Pigs;  Diseased 
Udder  of  Sow 

I  wish  to  know  the  trouble  with  my 
pigs  which  are  about  four  months  old, 
and  are  in  good  flesh.  Two  weeks  ago  I 
lost  one  and  another  today.  They  ap¬ 
pear  all  right  at  feeding  time  and  eat 
with  the  rest  and  the  next  feeding  time 
will  be  dead.  I  feed  three  times  a  day 
and  only  feed  separator  milk  which  has 
been  put  in  a  barrel,  and  the  curd  usual¬ 
ly  rises,  and  we  feed  only  that  then. 
Sometimes  it  will  not  separate  from  the 
whey  on  account  of  cold  weather.  We 
have  plenty  of  milk,  and  they  have  grown 
nicely.  For  years  we  have  grown  pigs 
this  way  for  early  market.  The  mother 
of  these  is  in  the  same  pen  with  them 
now,  and  she  seems  good  to  them.  They 
are  out  doors  all  the  time.  The  mother 
of  these  lias  a  had  udder.  She  is  a  large 
hog  and  fat.  Expect  her  to  farrow  in 
ibout  two  .  months.  The  right  breast 
farthest  'back  is  swollen  terribly.  The 
glands  seem  to  be  hard,  and  a  bunch 
arger  than  your  two  fists  protrudes  out 
in  front  of  her  hind  leg.  This  has  been 
coming  about  three  weeks  and  keeps  get¬ 
ting  larger.  Does  not  seem  to  he  sore 
and  is  a  trifle  red,  but  I  think  from  sun¬ 
burn.  She  seems  to  be  perfectly  well 
and  feels  good,  eats  with  the  rest. 

New  York.  r.  r.  s. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think, 
that  the  pigs  have  been  killed  by  some 
ptomaine  or  other  poison  generated  in  the 
soured  or  unclean  skim-milk.  So  com¬ 
mon  is  disease  from  such  milk,  or  slop, 
that  veterinarians  have  called  the  disease 
‘swill  barrel  cholera.”  In  giving  it  this 
name  they  mean  that  the  disease  may  be 
characterized  by  symptoms  much  like 
those  of  cholera  and  that  the  losses  may 
be  about  as  severe  from  it  as  from  the 
contagious  disease  mentioned. 

Botulism  is  another  similar  disease  to 
ptomaine  poisoning.  It  is  caused  by 
presence  of  the  germ  known  as  Bacillus 
botulinus  in  fermenting  or  putrid  feed 
of  some  sort  or  another.  Most  common¬ 
ly,  perhaps,  it  is  found  in  damaged  corn, 
or  in  spoiled  canned  goods,  such  as  meat, 
fish  or  vegetables,  but  it  may  occur  in 
almost  any  decaying  feed  and  slop  of 
milk  from  a  foul  barrel  may  possibly 
contain  it.  Full  particulars  regarding 
this  germ  and  the  disease  it  causes  will 
be  found  in  bulletins  on  the  subject  by 
Dr.  Bobert  Graham,  of  the  Illinois  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Urbana, 
and  that  scientist  has  prepared  a  biologic 
or  antitoxin  which  is  fairly  effective  as 
a  preventive  of  botulism  and  that  has 
also  some  remedial  value  when  the  dis¬ 
ease  occurs.  Readers  would  do  well  to 
study  such  bulletins  and  follow  the  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  there  advised. 

The  milk  or  swill  barrel  should  be  kept 
perfectly  clean  and  sweet  by  periodic 
scrubbing  with  water  containing  two  or 
more  ounces  of  ehlorid  of  lime  per  gal¬ 
lon.  If  any  green  mold  appears  on  the 
sides  of  the  barrel,  or  in  the  water  tank 
or  trough,  the  scrubbing  should  be  done 
with  a  solution  of  four  ounces  of  blue- 
stone  (sulphate  of  copper)  in  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  hot  water.  Acid  skim-milk  is  safe 
as  a  feed  for  pigs,  so  long  as  it  is  clean 
and  in  no  way  decomposed  or  putrid. 
Acid  buttermilk  is  similarly  suitable  as 
food  for  pigs,  but  it  must  also  be  fed 
from  clean  troughs  and  never  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time 
in  a  dirty  barrel  or  tank  where  noxious 
germs  may  form. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  to  remove  the 
foam  of  separator  milk  before  feeding  it 
to  pigs.  The  foam  is  well  known  as  a 
cause  of  fatal  bloating  and  similar  bloat¬ 
ing  may  result  from  acute  indigestion 
caused  by  any  sudden  change  of  feed, 
such  as  suddenly  turning  pigs  into  rank 
growths  of  wet  clover,  Alfalfa  or  other 
green  crop.  Twice  daily  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  feeding  of  skim-milk  to 
pigs,  but  they  should  also  be  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  clean  drinking  and  bathing 
water.  * 

When  pigs  are  weaned  at  eight  weeks 
of  age,  or  thereabout,  they  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  separated  from  their  dam.  We 
know  many  instances  of  pigs  being  killed 
by  getting  access  to  their  mother  a  few 
days  after  weaning  and  nursing  her  milk 
which  has  soured  or  otherwise  spoiled  in 
the  udder.  Such  milk  is  poisonous  as  is 


also  that  of  an  udder  that  has  become  af¬ 
fected  with  mastitis  (garget).  If  the 
pigs  happened  to  nurse  their  dam,  in 
the  way  mentioned,  their  poisoning  might 
be  due  to  that  fact.  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  diseased  udder  described  may 
yield  unsound  and  poisonous  milk  when 
the  sow  farrows.  A  sow  so  affected  never 
should  be  retained  and  bred.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  swelling  mentioned  is 
merely  dropsical,  in  preparation  for  milk 
secretion  and  due  to  engorgement  of  the 
udder  with  blood,  'but  infection  may  be 
causing  formation  of  an  abscess,  or  gar¬ 
get  may  be  t lie  disease  present,  in  which 
ease  the  pigs  may  have  to  be  weaned,  if 
the  milk  is  unsound.  Meanwhile  bathe  the 
swelling  with  hot  water  several  times 
daily  and  two  or  three  times  a  week  rub 
in  some  iodine  ointment.  Pus  will  have 
to  be  liberated  by  lancing,  if  it  forms. 

A.  s.  A. 


Imperfectly  “Broken 
Horses 

1.  Would  you  tell  me  the  best  way  of 
making  a  horse  stop  when  loading  on 
hay.  Some  advise  to  knock  her  over 
the  head.  2.  How  would  you  make  a 
fast  walking  horse  walk  slow  when  work¬ 
ing  three  horses?  Is  it  best  to  use  a 
jockey  stick  and  tie  back?  This  tends 
to  make  her  contrary.  p.  s. 

Ohio. 

1.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks.  As  with  the  dog,  horses  have 
to  be  taught  their  lessons  early  in  life 
and  the  best  time  to  start  is  when  the 
foal  is  but  a  few  weeks  old.  At  that 
time  it  may  Ue  fibbed  with  a  little  halter 
with  a  short  strap  or  piece  of  rope  at¬ 
tached  whereby  the  animal  may  be  led 
about  in  the  box-stall  until  it  readily  fol¬ 
lows  light  traction  on  the  halter  “shank.” 
At  the  same  time  the  foal  should  be  han¬ 
dled  and  accustomed  to  the  presence  of 
man.  As  time  goes  on  every  joint  may  be 
handled  daily  until  the  colt  stands  quiet¬ 
ly  and  after  a  time  other  pieces  of  har¬ 
ness  are  put  on. 

When  the  colt  has  attained  .sufficient 
size  and  age  and  has  learned  these  pre¬ 
liminary  lessons,  it  usually  is  a  simple 
matter  to  have  it  haul  a  log  in  harness 
and  finally  pull  a  breaking  cart  and  then 
be  hitched  in  a  wagon  with  its  dam  or 
some  quiet  horse  and  also  given  lessons 
in  plow  harness  and  other  harness  used 
in  the  field. 

If  by  “knocking  her  over  the  head” 
you  mean  killing  her  by  a  stroke  of  an 
axe  or  sledge  hammer  that,  of  course, 
would  quiet  her  for  all  time,  but  we  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  that  heroic  manner.  If  the  mare 
is  not  too  “sot  in  her  ways”  she  may  re¬ 
spond  to  gentle,  patient  treatment.  Ilitch 
her  double,  beside  an  old,  experienced  and 
steady  horse  or  mare,  and  if  the  wagon 
has  a  brake  set  it  each  time  the  horses 
are  made  to  stop. 

If  you  mean  that  she  starts  up  too 
soon  when  working  on  the  haul  rope  of 
a  barn  hay  loading  fork  and  trolley  put 
a  boy  on  her  back  and  have  him  hold  her 
still  until  the  word  “go”  is  called.  The 
boy,  as  a  rule,  likes  this  riding  job  and 
the  mare  should  soon  associate  the  word 
of  command  with  the  work  in  hand  and 
do  it  without  a  rider  after  a  sufficient 
period  of  training.  If  such  simple  plans 
fail  the  only  recourse,  apart  from  the 
“execution”  suggested,  will  be  to  let  a 
professional  trainer  “break”  her  thor¬ 
oughly,  if  you  think  that  will  pay. 

2.  Work  the  fast  walking  horse  be¬ 
tween  two  old,  steady  horses  and  if  that 
does  not  succeed  give  him  the  short  end 
of  the  singletree  to  pull  on  and  he  will 
become  very  tired  of  the  job,  if  he  tries 
to  walk  fast  when  so  hitched.  The  load 
on  the  wagon  may  also  be  increased  in 
weight,  but  the  lesson  is  best  learned  in 
plow  harness.  A.  s.  A. 


“What  became  of  that  hired  hand  you 
got  from  the  city?”  “Aw.  he  used  to  lie 
a  chauffeur,  and  the  doggoned  idiot 
crawled  under  a  mule  to  see  why  it 
wouldn’t  go.” — Santa  Barbara  News. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

m 


Swollen  Withers 

I  wish  advice  as  to  the  cause  and  rem¬ 
edy  for  a  swelling  that  has  developed  on 
a  horse's  neck  or  rather  between  the 
shoulders  directly  behind  where  the  col¬ 
lar  rests.  The  swelling  is  larger  than 
two  double  fists  and  is  soft.  Apparently 
it  doesn’t  hurt  nor  hinder  the  horse  in 
any  way  so  far.  L.  n.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  swelling  described  is,  in  some 
cases,  the  first  stage  of  what  turns  out  to 
be  fistula  of  the  withers.  That  disease 
is  generally  caused  by  bruising  and  it  is 
a  bursa  containing  mucus  that  is  irri¬ 
tated  and  inflamed  ;  then  put  forms,  bur¬ 
rows  and  eventually  breaks  through  the 
skin  and  forms  the  discharging  abscess 
truly  called  a  fistula.  Treatment  for 
true  fistula  of  the  withers  necessitates 
casting  the  horse,  putting  him  under  the 
influence  of  an  anesthetic,  or  injecting 
cocaine  or  eucaine  solution  locally,  and 
then  shaving  the  hair  from  the  swelling, 
washing  the  skin  clean  and,  when  dry, 
painting  it  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

Then  the  abscess  is  freely  opened,  each 
pocket  and  pipe  or  sinus  being  so  laid 
open  that  there  will  be  free  drainage  for 
pus,  and  at  the  same  time  the  surgeon 
cuts  out  all  diseased  cartilage  or  other 


der,  it  is  applied  hot.  If  a  veterinarian 
can  be  employed  he  may  think  it  well  to 
draw  off  the  fluid,  possibly  present  in 
the  sac  or  cyst,  by  means  of  an  aspira¬ 
tor  and  may  then  apply  a  blister.  For 
that  purpose  one  composed  of  one  dr;»n 
of  biniodide  of  mercury,  one  dram  of 
powdered  cantharides  and  1%  ounces  of 
lard  will’ be  found  suitable.  It  is  rubbed 
in  for  15  minutes,  after  clipping  or  shav¬ 
ing  off  the  hair.  The  blister  is  washed 
off  in  4S  hours  and  a  little  lard  then  ap¬ 
plied  daily.  If  you  think  best,  this 
blister  may  be  tried  instead  of  the  May 
apple  salve  and  may  have  as  good  or 
better  effects,  but  it  is  a  more  severe 
blister.  Meanwhile  better  not  work  the 
horse  in  an  ordinary  neck  collar. 

A.  S.  A. 


A  New  Jersey  Dairy  Farm 

A  model  dairy  farm  in  Salem  Co., 
N.  J.,  with  imported  and  registered 
Guernsey  cattle  is  run  by  two  sisters, 
Misses  Jessie  and  Sara  Colson.  The 
farm  contains  200  acres,  and  aside  from 
feeding  their  own  00  head  of  stock  they 
take  horses  and  ponies  to  board. 

The  Colson  girls  are  more  successful 


The  Colson  Sisters  Guernsei/  Milk  Stand 


diseased  tissue,  swabs  the  wound  with  a 
2-per-cent  solution  of  mereurochrome  or 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  after  the  bleed¬ 
ing  has  ceased  and  then  loosely  packs  the 
cavity  with  a  rope  of  teased  oakum  or 
a  strip  of  sterilized  gauze  saturated  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  pure 
turpentine  a  id  raw  linseed  oil,  or  with 
any  antiseptic  solution  he  prefers.  This 
packing  has  then  to  be  renewed  daily 
until  it  can  no  longer  be  inserted,  the 
cavity  having  filled  from  below. 

Further  treatment  then  consists  in 
wetting  the  wound  two  or  three  times 
daily  with  a  lotion  composed  of  one 
ounce  of  acetate  of  lead,  %  an  ounce  of 
powdered  alum,  and  six  drams  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  and  one  pint  of  soft  water. 
Label  the  bottle  “poison”  and  shake  it 
well  before  use.  When  the  pipe  or  sinus 
runs  down  behind  the  shoulder  blade 
(scapula)  this  treatment  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  cav¬ 
ity  irrigated  with  Dakin's  solution  in¬ 
troduced  by  means  of  a  catheter  or  rub¬ 
ber  tube  attached  to  an  overhead  pail 
or  tank  filled  with  the  solution. 

We  have  thought  it  well  to  outline  the 
treatment  of  fistula,  as  the  condition  de¬ 
scribed  may  turn  into  that.  When  a 
swelling  such  as  you  describe  threatens  to 
form  a  fistula  horsemen  often  treat  the 
condition  by  shaving  off  the  hair  and 
applying  a  paste  of  May  apple  (man¬ 
drake)  roots  boiled  down  in  lard.  That 
is  a  mild  reducing  blister  and  seems  to 
work  very  well  in  many  cases.  It  would 
be  simpler,  however,  to  keep  cold  wet 
packs  of  cotton  or  felt  constantly  upon 
the  swelling.  Keep  the  pack  saturated 
with  equal  quantities  of  cold  water  and 
vinegar,  or  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce 
of  sulphate  of  zince  and  eight  ounces 
each  of  vinegar  and  cold  water.  Another 
plan  is  to  apply  a  cold,  wet  poultice  or 
antiphlogistine  which  is  a  fine  clay  sold 
in  tins  by  the  druggist  and  much  used 
for  application  to  sprains  in  man  and 
to  other  swellings. 

When  active  inflammation  is  present, 
as  in  mastitis  or  garget  of  the  cow’s  ud¬ 


than  most  men  farmers.  They  believe  in 
all  the  modern  methods  of  farming  and 
dairying.  They  have  the  largest,  most 
up-to-date  barn  of  the  countryside,  and 
aside  from  its  management,  they  can 
grace  a  reception  room  and  entertain 
prominent  people.  Miss  Sara  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Republican  State  Committee. 

An  attractive  hexagon  roadside  stand 
is  their  latest  venture  to  dispose  of  rich 
milk  and  buttermilk,  honey,  etc.  It  is 
on  the  hard  surface  road  between  Cam¬ 
den  and  Bridgeton  and  fills  a  long  felt 
need  for  a  healthful  drink  off  the  ice. 

c.  J.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  know  that  thousands  of 
cans  of  milk  could  be  sold  in  place  of 
the  so-called  “pop” — if  it  were  only  of¬ 
fered  attractively  to  travelers.  We  find 
that  many  tourists  do  not  call  for  this 
“pop”  because  they  like  it  or  prefer  it 
but  because  it  is  almost  all  they  can  get 
in  the  way  of  drink.  When  dairymen 
see  fit  to  offer  clean,  pure  milk  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  on  these  wayside  stands, 
sales  will  be  doubled. 


Infertile  Eggs 

A  friend  has  14  hens  (mongrel  Barred 
Rocks)  and  one  rooster,  a  good  White 
Rock.  She  set  two  hens.  Settings  were 
eggs  from  these  chickens,  but  not  one  of 
these  eggs  hatched.  The  hens  were  very 
faithful  while  sitting,  my  friend  claims 
that  the  eggs  did  not  get  chilled  at  .any 
time.  Each  egg  was  infertile.  My  friend 
thinks  it  is  because  the  rooster  was  White 
Rock  and  hens  Barred  Rocks.  Why  were 
the  eggs  all  infertile?  MRS.  E.  J.  S. 

Wickliffe,  Ohio. 

One  male  in  a  flock  of  14  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls  of  any  variety  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  insure  fertility  of  the  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  natural  hatching  season.  It 
would  make  no  difference  that  the  male 
and  the  females  were  of  different  varie¬ 
ties.  Unless  these  eggs  were  set  very 
early,  in  the  season,  this  head  of  the  flock 
should  be  replaced  by  another  bird,  when 
eggs  might  be  saved  for  hatching  after 
a  week  or  10  days.  Close  confinement  is 
detrimental  to  fertility,  but  should  not 
make  it  impossible,  if.  B.  D. 


Testing  Calves;  Recording 
Payment  of  Mortgage 

1.  I  have  10  calves  dropped  in  1925, 
from  February  1  to  June  1 ;  they  are  on 
separate  farm  from  where  I  live  and 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  any  other 
cattle  until  next  November,  1926  ;  I  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  State  will  make  another 
test  in-  our  town  shortly  and  I  was  won¬ 
dering  whether  I  would  have  to  have 
these  calves  tested.  If  I  should  not  let 
them  test  calves  could  they  quarantine 
the  milk  from  the  other  farm  on  which 
I  live?  I  am  willing  to  have  them  tested 
next  November,  1926.  but  do  not  care  to 
have  them  tested  this  Spring.  What 
would  be  your  advice?  2.  After  a  man 
pays  off  a  mortgage  and  gets  the  satis¬ 
faction  price,  and  sends  the  same  to  the 
county  clerk  to  be  recorded,  is  it  proper 
for  said  county  clerk  to  hold  or  keep  the 
document  in  that  office?  c.  ir.  c. 

Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

1.  This  is  a  question  that  will  have  to 
be  answered  by  the  officials  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  no  one  else  knowing  just  what 
their  ruling  upon  such  matters  will  be. 
If  those  conducting  the  test  in  your 
township  cannot  tell  you,  I  suggest  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  for  information. 
It  might  be  well,  in  any  case,  to  have  a 
written  opinion  or  statement  from  head¬ 
quarters,  lest  trouble  develop  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  calves  or  cat¬ 
tle  kept  upon  one  farm  have  nothing  to 
do  with  those  upon  another,  but  just 
what  the  technicalities  in  administering 
the  cattle  testing  law  may  be  can  be 
told  only  by  those  who  have  its  adminis¬ 
tration  in  charge. 

2.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  re¬ 
turn  the  discharge  of  mortgage  after  it 
had  been  recorded  in  the  county  clerk’s 
office  but  I  understand  that  the  original 
paper  is  now  kept  on  file  in  that  office 
and  a  certificate  given  in  its  place. 

M.  B.  D. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

and  fastest  machine  built.  One  and  two  row 
models.  One  Horse.  Carries 
to  shock.  Big  labor  saver. 
Pays  for  itself  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  No  danger. 
Great  for  silage  cutting. 
Free  trial.  Agents  Wanted. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  CO„  Box  404  Westerville,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 


- - SALE - 

60  REG.  GUERNSEYS 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 
SEPTEMBER  6th,  1926 

Sixth  annual  sale  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Guernsey  Club.  Choice 
cows,  bred  heifers  and  heifer 
calves,  good  individuals,  popu¬ 
lar  blood  lines  and  from  accred¬ 
ited  herds. 

For  a  catalogue,  write 

RAY  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOX  RUN  FARM 

Peterboro,  New  Hampshire 

To  reduce  herd  to  barn  limits, 
will  sell  some 

GUERNSEY  HEIFERS 

and  cows  in  the  next  30  days. 

All  healthy.  Federal  accredited  Herd. 
All  from  desirable  breeding  strains. 
King  of  the  May,  Langwater  Warrior, 
Langwater  Fashion,  Langwater  May 
King  crosses  in  most  of  the  herd. 
Visit  the  herd  at  Peterboro — head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club— or  write  for  particulars  to 
F.  S.  GILCHREST,  Superintendent 
Fox  Run  Farm,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


PRODUCTION  BULLS —RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  (laughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead’s  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Pbila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  K. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  dairy  FARMS,  It  f.  lid  II..  Pbila.,  p. 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  will  have  several  carloads  of  Fall  springers  about  the 
first  week  in  September.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Ctienanoo  Co.  New  York 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  cowseHedife0^,lum: 

Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N  Y. 


SWINE 

/-PUREBRED  PIGS,, 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID-SUMMEK  SALE— Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow.  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs, 

6  weeks  old,  *8.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  *7.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 

C.  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  (i  to  7  weeks  old  *5  each,  8  to  9  weeks  old  S5.50 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
6  weeks  old,  $6  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly.  Maine 
and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay,  accounl 
of  permit.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Deprit  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  ship 
from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Poland  China  Breeding  Stock  InHs^eigh1 

ing  75  to  100  lbs.  each, at  *85 
to $80  each.  Choice  trio,  $75.  Registered,  treated  for 
cholera  and  crated  for  shipment  free.  Choice  breed¬ 
ing  stock  guaranteed  satisfactory. 

STANLEY  SHORT  Cheswold,  Delaware 

inn  Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Duroe 

1 V  V  6  weeks  old,  #7.50;  8  weeks,  #8.  »  IgS 

Pure  bred  and  high-grade  pigs.  #8  each. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

1  1 1  1  POHQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
”  **  ^  ing.  Ail  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrlheld,  N.  Y. 

nlIRflpe  Spring  Pigs,  #35.00  each. 

UUI1UUO  Elmwood  Farms,  P.  0.  Box  1  5,  Bradford,  N.  V. 

For  Qa|a  March  Boar  and  weanling  Pigs  always  on 
l  Wl  vaiU  hand.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Special  breeding. 
WIANT  FARMS  -  Huntington  Mil  in.  Pa. 

Wanted-Purebred  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  *,rwwtDe to 

WORKMEN’S  CIRCLE  SANATORIUM,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 

1  JJr<YP  Rflrlrchiroo  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 

*-aibc  UGI  RollllCd  SOWS,  all  ages.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N  Y. 

Reg.  0. 1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  ^E,NLP  R0NGERYS 

\  MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa. 

Tllhprpillin  £rnde  Holstein  and  Guernsey 

lUUcIoUllll  1  CSICU  Cows  and  11  e  1  fe  r  s  that  show 
quality  ami  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

1.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

purebhed  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF 

W.  W.  CLARK,  South  Farm,  Essex,  New  York 

TPU  SHETLAND  AND  WELSH  PONIES  (heap,  for 

■A-n  quick  sale.  SE>ECA  P(L\Y  FAIUIS,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

RFI  RIAN  HARP*?  RABBITS,  5  months  old  and  up,  $6 

DLLUlAH  riAnCO,  p„jr.  EDWARD  TOTII,  Henderson,  Sld. 

RIIINFA  P|fi<?  WANTED— ADOU’II  IS  LIN'D, 

UUIUlH  rlUu  10t  East  10th  Street,  Wbitestone,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

700  BREEDING  EWES 

500  good  young  delaine  ewes,  also  200  black  faces  for 
sale  in  carlots.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  «fc  SON, 
South  Kockwood,  Mich.  Telegraph  address.  Hock- 
wood,  Mich.,  22  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  right  ou 
car  line  and  bus  lines. 

For  Qaln  T.l)re.®  Ilice  registered  yearling  Shropshire 
rOl  wale  RAMS,  Ward  well  strain.  A  bargain  For 
information  write  STATE  INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED 
AGRICULTURE,  FARMINGOALE,  NEW  YORK. 

Ql-I ROP^HIRF  A  few  fine  registered  breeding 
ewes,  yearlings  and  lambs  for 
sale,  reasonable  prices.  ZOAlt  IIILL  FAIOI,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

<\HRfl  PSHIR  F  Y ea> Iing >ams, sired  byXo.  250, imported 

DliiYUl  JlllllL ram.  FREO  VAN  VLEET  S  SONS.  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

POf  If’F  nOGC  FOUR  FEMALES  at  four 
“  LfUUCJ  months,  forty  dollars  each. 

Older  dogs,  matrons,  lowest  prices  for  August. 

STRONGHEART  FARM  KENNELS,  Brandon,  Vermont 

Wolf  Gray  Police  Puppies  S^oSie’, 

considering  breeding,  #15  to  #85.  GEO.  RAUCH, 
Cutskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

Pnlipp  Dllff  Plinnipc  CK  bred  5 -9  mouths  old.  Black 
rulim  UUg  ruppicb  and  tan,  also  grey,  at  farmei s’ 
prices  to  sell  quick.  E.  F.  FLYNN 

Sea  View  Farms  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

fnlli'p  ft  pn|;rp  P,lnc  3  raos.  old,  reasonable. 
White  .come  01  route  rups  MRS.  SPIESKE,  Sterling,  N.  J. 

Beautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind.  Males 
u  Spay  females,  $10  each.  II.  IIUKIi,  Thorndike,  JlaiDe 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
r  kind.  A  Iso  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 

f  slfP  ^liArp  k onnolc  Hlmrod,  N.  \ ,,  offers  Coon 
Ldhc  J1IUIC  lYcIlIlclo  hounds.  Rabbit  hounds  and 
Young  stock,  all  ages,  all  prices,  on  approval. 

AIREDALE  PUPS  ^adr^S 

woodchuck  hunters.  Males,  $8;  females.  $5,  Satisfaction 

guaranteed.  MERIC  PHILLIPS,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Airedale  Puppies  STk'e^Tt 

watchdog  and  companion.  Intelligent  and  easily  trained. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R,  R0NK£  PA. 

Ye  Old  Time  New  Foundland  Puppies 

Landseer  type;  an  admirable  companion  and  thorough 
watch  dog  for  child,  mother  and  farm;  a  terror  after 

dark.  Fond  of  water.  F.  C.  MARTIN,  37  Omaris  SI..  Alkany,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  (PIT)  BULL  TERBIER  PUPC 
•CA  U.  K.  C.  Registered.  Males  $15,  Females  $7.50  3 

MAPLE  BROOK  FARM  DELEVAN,  N.  Y. 

U/ANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds,  Cash 
”  Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  Mass. 

CHOICE  n  (IRQ  State  your  wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HUNTING  UUUOJ  0  8  El*  11  TOTII,  Henderson,  Md. 

U EWFOUNDL AND  PUPPIES,  SSO.  Police  Dog  Puppies. 

I*  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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Market 


News 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

Ilot  weather  affected  the  demand  for 
potatoes  and  values  did  not  hold  up  as 
well  as  was  anticipated.  Prices  on 
Eastern  Shore  potatoes  dropped  to 
around  $3.50  a  barrel.  This  district  is 
gradually  closing  the  season,  leaving  the 
eastern  markets  largely  to  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island  and  to  the  many  local 
potato  growers  which  surround  almost 
every  eastern  city.  Pennsylvania  has 
already  shipped  a  few  carloads.  Kansas 
lias  been  the  heaviest  shipper  in  the 
middle  west  and  many  western  States 
have  been  moving  from  10  to  30  carloads 
daily  which  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
lilling  up  the  markets  in  that  area.  Kan¬ 
sas,  however,  has  pas  .d  peak  move¬ 
ment.  An  idea  of  the  value  of  New 
York  as  a  potato  market  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  when  it  is  known  that  around 
11,000  carloads  were  received  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year.  Onion 
receipts  for  the  same  period  equaled 
about  4,500  carloads,  apples  5,900  car¬ 
loads,  cabbage  3,100  carloads,  and  to¬ 
matoes  3,000  carloads.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
including  bananas  sold  at  auction  for 
the  six-month  period  was  79,450  carloads. 
There  was  a  limited  demand  for  onions, 
only  really  good  stock  moving  at  all 
readily.  Spanish  onions  are  about  done. 
Since  the  slump  in  the  string  bean  prices 
early  in  the  season,  there  -lias  been  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  in  the  situation. 
Arrivals  of  good  stock  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  light  and  good  quality  stock 
has  been  selling  well.  As  usual,  however, 
poor  stock  was  neglected.  Cabbage  was 
slow  and  sweet  corn  irregular.  Cauli¬ 
flower  will  soon  be  arriving  in  quantity 
from  the  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  district,  but  hot 
weather  lias  been  unfavorable  for  the 
marketing  of  -this  crop.  About  1,800 
acres  are  gi’own  in  that  section,  the  crop 
generally  arriving  on  the  market  about 
the  first  of  September.  Lettuce  has  been 
very  .plentiful  and  prices  were  discourag- 
ingly  low  and  celery  was  in  poor  demand. 
Lima  beans  were  in  quite  active  demand. 
The  apple  market  was  very  irregular. 
Medium  to  small  as  well  as  poor  fruit 
had  a  very  limited  outlet  at  prices  which 
were  unprofitable  for  marketing.  Tlfe 
larger  fruit  moved  rather  slowly  and 
there  were  very  few  varieties  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  bushel.  G-eorgia 
is  shipping  heavily  of  peaches,  the  El- 
hertas  now  arriving  making  it  difficult 
to  sell  the  less  popular  varieties  coming 
from  nearby  States.  Muskmelons  moved 
slowly. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Finest  white  eggs  met  a  little  better 
demand  and  prices  on  nearby  stock  were 
advanced  about  one  cent  a  dozen.  Prices 
on  the  average  run  of  eggs  held  about 
steady  with  dealers  having  some  diffi¬ 
culty  at  times  in  clearing  their  floors, 
some  even  storing  a  few  lots  rather  than 
shade  prices.  Egg  receipts  for  the  week 
on  the  whole  were  a  little  heavier  than 
for  the  week  previous,  but  lower  than 
weekly  average  receipts  during  July. 
Due  to  the  hot  weather,  trading  is  large¬ 
ly  on  buyers’  inspection,  as  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  receipts  has  been 
very  irregular.  A  report  for  the  month 
of  July  shows  surprising  uniformity  in 
the  number  of  cases  of  eggs  received  dur¬ 
ing  that  month  for  the  last  four  years. 
In  July,  1923,  there  were  596,306  cases 
received ;  in  1924,  599,228  cases ;  in 
1925,  549,718  cases,  and  in  1926,  578,913 
cases.  Iowa  led  all  other  States  by  a 
wide  margin  in  the  number^  of  cases  of 
eggs  shipped  to  the  New  York  market, 
totaling  126,624  cases  for  the  ^month. 
Illinois  was  second  with  81,337,  New 
York  third  with  61,839  cases.  Other 
States  patronizing  the  New  York  market 
to  a  considerable  extent  were  Indiana, 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  New  Jersey  and  Missouri,  with 
many  other  States  shipping  10,000  cases 
or  less. 

A  strike  of  the  men  that  unload  the 
freight  cars  of  live  poultry  disrupted  the 
market  early  in  the  week.  Accumula¬ 
tions  and  pressure  by  western  shippers 
caused  the  receivers  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  strikers  which  were  for  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  a  car  for  unloading  instead  of  thirty- 
three  dollars  a  car.  However,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  rate,  all  pilfering  will  be  stopped 
according  to  the  contractor  who  fur¬ 
nisher  the  men.  With  accumulations,  re¬ 
ceivers  limited  their  unloadings  and  a 
steady*  to  firm  market  on  fowl  was  the 
result.  However,  there  were  too  many 
broilers  and  the  market  ruled  weak.  Ex¬ 
press  colored  fowl  held  firm  along  with 
the  freight  market  and  express  broilers 
sold  well  during  the  two-day  strike,  but 
later  they  were  draggy.  Large  Leghorn 
broilers  were  in  very  good  demand.  The 
dressed  poultry  market  was  rather  quiet. 
Broilers  held  up  well  under  a  moderate 
demand,  but  boxed  packed  fowl  were  in¬ 
clined  to  be  weak  and  barreled  packed 
held  about  steady. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Plenty  of  hay  was  visible  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  and  an  easy  feeling  pre¬ 
vailed  under  a  slow  demand  the  early 
•part  of  the  week.  This  situation  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout!  the  week  on  small 
bales,  but  large  bales  of  old  crop  Timothy 
hay  were  in  lighter  supply  toward  the 


close  and  the  market  strengthened.  -New 
hay  dropped  from  $2.00  to  $4.00  a  ton 
and  a  slow  demand  for  oat  straw  resulted 
in  a  drop  of  $2.00  a  ton.  Rye  straw 
also  declined  $2.00  a  ton  under  liberal 
receipts.  b.  w.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter.  — -  Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

_Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
37c ;  smaller,  doz.,  32c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
45c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c  ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  ball,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Asparagus, 
bck.,  12c ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  best, 
bcli.,  7c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  6c;  carrots, 
bell.,  5c ;  celery,  bobs.,  10c ;  cherries,  qt., 

12  to  20c ;  horseradish,  jar,  15c ;  lettuce, 
bcli.,  5c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green  onions, 
bch.,  5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz., 
30c ;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.90 ;  So.,  bu., 
$1.70 ;  medium  size,  pk.,  45c ;  radishes, 
bch.,  5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach, 
pk.,  25c ;  salsify,  bch.,  12%c ;  rhubarb, 
lb.,  5c;  green  peas,  4  qts.,  25c;  goose¬ 
berries,  qt.,  12% c;  string  beans,  qt.,  10c; 
raspberries,  black,  qt.,  25c;  red,  qt.,  30c; 
currants,  qt.,  10c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  30c ; 
peaches,  qt.,  9  to  10c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c ; 
light,  lb.,  32c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  40c;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  37c; 
broilers,  lb.,  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  35e. 

Meats.  —  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c ; 
pork  chops,  lb..  35c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c; 
porterhouse,  lb.,  35c ;  round  steak,  lb., 
28c;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c.  Native  beef  5c 
per  lb.  less.  Sausage,  lb.,  25c ;  side  pork, 
lb.,  25c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  steak, 
lb.,  40c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  veal  cutlet, 
lb.,  40c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  30c ;  dressed,  45  to 
60c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  21  to  30c;  dressed, 
45  to  50c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  25  to  38c ; 
broilers,  dressed,  lb.,  55  to  60c ;  geese, 
live,  lb.,  35c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  55c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  per  lb.,  50c ; 
eggs,  wholesale,  32c ;  eggs,  retail,  38  to 
40c  ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  bu., 
$1:00 ;  beets,  doz.  behs.,  35  to  40c ;  beets, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25  ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40 
to  50c ;  carrots,  doz.  'behs.,  35c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $2.00;  celery,  doz. 
behs.,  65c  to  $1.00 ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  20 
to  45c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $3.50;  honey,  qt., 
65  to  75c ;  honey,  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  leaf, 
head,  4  to  5c ;  romaine,  box,  50c ;  Boston 
lettuce,  doz.  heads,  50c ;  onions,  doz. 
behs.,  25c ;  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  per  qt.,  10c- ;  potatoes,  new,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.00 ;  lettuce,  Boston,  box, 
$1.00;  peas,  bu.,  $1.00;  radishes,  doz. 
behs.,  20c ;  rhubarb,  doz.,  25  to  30c ;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  doz.,  50  to  75c ;  tomatoes, 
lb.,  20  to  25c ;  tomatoes,  qt.,  25c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  bu.,  $6.00  to  $7.00 ;  black  caps, 
crate,  $6.00 ;  black  caps,  qt.,  25c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1.00 ;  cherries, 
qt.,  10  to  20c ;  cherries,  crate,  $3.00  to 
$5.00;  Columbia  berries,  crate,  $5.50  to 
$6.00 ;  quart,  20  to  25c ;  currants,  qt., 
15  to  20c ;  dew  berries,  qt.,  30c ;  goose¬ 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  20c ;  liuckleberries, 
crate,  $8.00 ;  peaches,  qt.,  14c ;  plums, 
qt.,  10c ;  red  raspberries,  crate,  $7.00  to 
$8.00 ;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  25  to  30c. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
ISc;  poi-k,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  14e;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  13  to  18c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$17.00  to  $1S.00 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bskt.,  60  to 
75c ;  beans,  green,  bskt.,  75  to  80c ; 
beets,  doz.  behs.,  25  to  30c ;  cabbage,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  50c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.^  25 
to  30c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.75  to 
$2.00;  cucumbers,  g.  h.,  doz.,  $1.00  to 
$1.25 ;  green  corn,  doz.  ears,  20  to  30c ; 
green  onions,  doz.  behs.,  15  to  20c ;  green 
peas,  bu.,  $1.00  to  $1.50  ;kohlrabi,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  45c ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  25 
to  30c ;  lettuce.  Big  Boston,  crate,  70  to 
75c;  parsley,  doz.  behs.,  20  to  25c;  pep¬ 
pers,  green,  bskt.,  $1.00  to  $1.25 ;  pota¬ 
toes,  new,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  radishes, 
100  behs.,  75c  to  $1.00 ;  radishes,  doz. 
behs,  15c ;  spinach,  bu.,  35  to  40e ;  to¬ 
matoes,  li.  h.,  12-lb.  bskt.,  $2.00  to  $2.25 ; 
turnips,  bskt.,  40  to  50c. 

Fruits. — Cherries,  white  sweet,  lb.,  7 
to  8c ;  black  sweet,  lb.,  7  to  8c ;  red 
sweet,  lb.,  6  to  7c ;  red  sour,  lb.,  5  to  6c ; 
currants,  red,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  black,  lb., 

13  to  15c;  gooseberries,  green,  lb.,  8  to 
10c ;  raspberries,  black,  crate,  $7.00  to 
$8.00 ;  black,  qt.,  23  to  25c ;  red,  crate, 
$6.50  to  $7.00;  red,  pt.,  10  to  13c; 
purple,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5.00;  purple,  qt., 
18  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Bi-oilers,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
fowls,  lb.,  32  to  33c;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to 
26c  ;  ducks,  11).,  32  to  33c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.  —  Eggs,  doz.,  in 
crates,  30  to  32c  ;  doz._,  33  to  35c ;  butter, 
country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted, 
lb.,  40  to  45c. 


Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.— Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pails,  75c;  comb  clover,  24  sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5.00 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  24  sec. 
case,  $3.50  to  $4.00 ;  maple  syrup,  gal., 
$2.15  to  $2.25. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Plenty  of  rain  now  and  so  far  escape 
from  the  heats  and  winds.  The  mid¬ 
season  markets  are  flush  with  all  sorts 
of  foodstuffs.  Still  we  draw  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  South  for  extras. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  3S  to  46c ;  dairy,  37 
to  38c;  storage,  35  to  37c.  Cheese, 
quiet ;  new  flats,  22  to  23c ;  longhorns, 
23  to  24c;  daisies,  24  to  25c.  Eggs, 
steady ;  hennery,  30  to  36c ;  State  and 
western  candled,  25  to  31c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poulti’y,  active  ; 
turkeys,  52  to  60c;  fowls,  26  to  35c; 
springers,  32  to  35c;  old  roostei-s,  20  to 
23c;  ducks,  33  to  35e;  geese,  23  to  27c. 
Live  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  not 
quoted;  fowls,  21  to  27c;  broilers,  27 
to  35c  ;  old  roosters,  18  to  29c;  ducks, 
30  to  33c ;  geese,  21  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Early  Greenings,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Transparent,  $i  to  $1.50;  Gravenstein, 
$1.75  to  _$2.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home¬ 
grown,  85c  to  $1 ;  sweets,  So.  hamper, 
$2  to  $2.25. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  active  ; 
Ga^  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  special  Albertas, 
$2.75  to  $3.  Melons,  active;  cantaloupes, 
La L  crate,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  honey  dews, 
$1.50  to  $2.25 ;  watermelons,  each,  20 
to  60c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  steady ; 
Cal.  box,  $1.50_to  $2.25 ;  plums,  So.  box, 
$1.50  to  $2.25 ;  dheiTies,  sweet,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  60  to  SOc;  sour,  32-qt.  crate,  $4.50 
to  $5;  currants,  red,  32-qt.  crate,  $4  to 
$5.75_;  raspberries,  red.  32-qt.  crate,  $6 
to  _$7 ;  black,  $5  to  $6 ;  purple,  $5  to 
$5.50 ;  blackberries,  $5.50  to  $6.50 ; 
huckleberries,  $5.50  to  $6.50 ;  grapes, 
Thompson,  box,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beans  fand  Onions.) — Beans,  steady ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $S ;  marrow,  $7  to  $7.50 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.50;  pea,  $5.25  to  $6. 
Onions,  quiet ;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  Eibenezer,  bag,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ; 
Spanish,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  aspaiuxgus,  bskt., 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  beans,  wax  and  green,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  beets,  doz.  bclis.,  15  to 
25c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  65c ;  carrots, 
doz.  behs.,  25  to  35c;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2.25 ;  celei'y,  Fla.  crate,  $5  to 
$5.50 ;  corn,  doz.  eai-s,  20  to  30c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  hamper,  $1.15  to  $1.50;  lettuce, 
curly,  basket,  25  to  35c ;  Iceberg,  ciuxte, 
$2  to  $3.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  behs.,  30  to 
45e ;  peas,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  peppers,  bu., 
$3.50  to  $4  ;  pie  plant,  doz.  bclis.,  25  to 
35c ;  radishes,  doz.  behs.,  •  15  to  25c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  squash,  hamper, 
40  to  90c ;  tomatoes,  4-qt.  bskt.,  25  to 
35c;  watercress,  100  bclis.,  $2.25  to  $2.75. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c;  dark,  11  to  17c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady  ;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal..  $1  to  $1.65. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$24  to  $26 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $24 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car  lot, 
ton,  $37 ;  middlings,  $27.50 ;  red  dog, 
$37.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $34.25  ;  oilmeal, 
$47  ;  hominy,  $34.50 ;  gluten,  $37.65 ;  oat 
feed,  $8.75.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


August  12,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  August :  Class  1,  3.5-per¬ 
cent  test,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.95  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.21  plus  differen¬ 
tials ;  Class  2B,  $2.46;  Class  2C,  $2.41; 
Class  3A,  $2.05 ;  Classes  3B  and  3C,  $2. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.90 ;  Class  2, 
$2.35;  Class  3A,  $2.05;  Class  3B,  $2. 


BUTTER 

Creamei’y,  fancy  . $0.41%  @$0.42 


Extra,  92  score .  .41 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .36  @  .40% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  scoi’e  .33%  @  .35% 

Lower  grades  . . 33  @  .33% 

Ladles  . 28  @  .34% 

Packing  stock . 26  (5!  .27% 

Centralized . 34  @  .40 

Renovated  . 35  @  .36 

Sweet,  fancy . 43  @  .43% 

Extra  . 42  @  .42% 

Firsts  . 37%  @  .41% 

Seconds  . 35  @  .37 


CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . «j 

Average  run  . 

Young  America,  fresh  . . 

Daisies,  singles  . 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  white. . 

Average  extras . 41 

Extra  firsts . 39 

Firsts  . 36 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  . . 
Mixed  colors,  nearby  best 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 27 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers  . 


-  22 

@$0.22% 

‘.21 

@ 

••21% 

.21%  @ 

•22% 

.21%  @ 

.22 

$0.4 

7@ 

$0.49 

.41 

@ 

.44 

.39 

@ 

.40 

.36 

@ 

.38 

.35 

@ 

.45 

.40 

@ 

.42 

.35 

@ 

.37 

.27 

@ 

.32 

.  .$0.21@$0.26 

.25  ( 


.28 


Roosters  .  ig 

Ducks  . 25  @  '.28 

Geese  . 13@  .15 

Tame  rabbits . 24@  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best  . $0.3S@$0.42 

l  air  to  good . 30@  .35 

Broilers  . 32  @  .40 

Roosters  . 17@  .23 

Turkeys,  young  toms . 50@  58 

Young  hens  . 45@  .50 

O  d  stock  . 30@  .40 

Ducks  . . 25  @  .27 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 60@  .65 

Dark,  doz .  2.50@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.25  @  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.20@$0.21 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .19 

Dulls  . 11@  .12 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $S.25@10.00 

Dulls,  .  5.75@  6.00 

G°ws  . .  4.50(0!  6.00 

Calves,  best  . 13.00@15.00 

TTlulls  .  S.50@10.00 

f°gs  . 11.40(0)14.25 

?heeP .  5.00(0!  8.00 

Lambs  . 14.00@15.00 

FRUIT 

Apple  receipts  increasing  and  of  better 
quality.  Peaches  in  over-supply ;  many 
in  poor  condition.  Bushel  baskets  of 
various  types  are  being  largely  used  for 
peaches. 

Apples,  bu.,  Star  . $0.25@$1.50 

Transparent . 25@  1.50 

Astra  chan  . 25@  1.50 

Duchess  . 25@  1.25 

Williams  Red  . 50@  1.75 

Mixed  kinds . 25@  1.00 

Muskmelons,  bu . 2.25  @  3.00 

Watermelons,  carload  . .  .100.00@600.00 

Blackberries,  qt  . 0S@  .13 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  .25 

Currants,  qt . 12(0)  .18 

Raspberries.pt . 05  (0)  .15 

Cherries,  qt . 10@  .18 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate  .  1.00(0)  2.00 

Du.  bskt .  1.00@  2.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.40@$0.75 

•Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  1.50 

Carrots,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 60@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.00(0)  1.75 

Sweet  corn,  100  ears  .  1.25@  2.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 5.00(0)  7.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 5.00(0)  6.00 

Leeks,  100  bclis, .  1.50(0)  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50(d)  1.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate  . .  1.25(0)  4.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 3.00(0)  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40(0)  1.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.00(0!  2.25 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Peas,  'bu . 1.25@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00(0)  2.75 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 1.00@  1.75 

Rhubarb,  100  behs . 1.50@  3.00 

Romaine,  bu . 25(0)  1.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00(0)  2.00 

Squash,  bu . 50@  .75 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00(0)  2.50 

Tomatoes,  crate  .  1.00(0)  3.50 

Watercress,  100  bclis . 2.50@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  bbl . $3.50@$4.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 4.00@11.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $29.00(0)30.00 

No.  2  .  27.00(0)28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@25.00 

Clover  mixed  .  23.00@27.00 

New  hay  .  22.00@26.00 

Straw,  rye  .  23.00@24.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.48% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  .  1.56 

No.  1  dark,  Sprung  .  1.88 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 99 

No.  3  yellow  . 96% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 51% 

Dye  .  1.12% 

Barley  . 88 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. . . . 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt. ... 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt. ... 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  ... 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Spinach,  lb . 

Muskmelons,  each  . 

Peaches,  doz . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Cherries,  lb . 


...$0.1S 

•  «  . 

.15 

.10 

.10 

.28 

.17 

.10 

.  , 

.29 

49  @ 

.50 

35  @ 

.40 

50@ 

.55 

35@ 

.40 

35  @ 

.40 

45(57) 

.50 

40@ 

.45 

03  @ 

.04 

06  @ 

.07 

04  @ 

.07 

05  @ 

.10 

03  @ 

.05 

04  @ 

.10 

06@ 

.12 

10@ 

.20 

.05 

L0@ 

.20 

20@ 

.30 

30(57) 

.40 

15  @ 

.25 

15  @ 

.20 
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The  Henyard 


N.  Y.  Egg-Laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Fann- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  July  31,  1920,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director  : 

At  -this  time  of  year  with  some  pul¬ 
lets  already  being  brought  in  off  the 
range  and  the  old  hens  going  into  a 
molt  it  is  always  a  question  as  to  how 
many  of  tire  old  hens  should  -be  carried 
over. 

Many  commercial  poultrymen  now  fol¬ 
low  the  practice  of  hatching  in  January 
or  February,  -getting  high  production 
from  the  pullets  .through  Summer  and 
early  Fall  and  then  carrying  these  birds 
through  a  molt  and  resting  period  of 
about  a  month,  after  which  they  are 
used  for  breeding.  These  birds  are  dis¬ 
carded  at  the  end  of  their  first  laying 
year  or  after  about  14  months  of  egg 
production. 

Such  a  .plan  does  have  the  advantage 
of  securing  the  -highest  possible  egg  pro¬ 
duction  from  each  female  within  .the 
above  length  of  time.  Such  birds  used 
as  breeders  are  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
vigor.  They  also  may  lay  a  good-sized 
egg,  after  going  through  the  molt,  which 
is  important  for  hatching. 

However,  such  a  plan  prohibits  long¬ 
time  constructive  breeding,  for  *trap 
nesting  and  pedigreeing  is  not  woijth 
while  when  birds  are  discarded  at  the 
end  of  their  first  laying  year.  It  also 
makes  necessary  a  complete  replacement 
of  the  laying  flock  each  year  and  thus 
increases  the  amount  of  hatching,  brood¬ 
ing  and  rearing  to  be  done  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  area  of  land  needed. 

Many  birds  are  bred  from  which  later 
die  and  which  would  not  be  used  at  all 
if  breeders  were  selected  when  two  years 
old  instead  of  one.  Thus  longevity, 
coupled  with  high-egg  production,  is 
given  p'r  cticall’--  no  consideration.  We 
believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  problem  of  depreciation  is  ajso  a 
factor.  Leghorn  pullets  worth  $2.50  to 
$3  as  mature  -pullets  are  usually  worth 
about  75c  to  $1  as  meat  here  at  Farm- 
ingdale  at  the  end  of  their  first  laying 
year.  The  poultryman  then  takes  this 
depreciation  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
if  he  keeps  these  birds  over  the  second 
year,  even  just  for  laying,  they  will  show 
a  little  increase  in  meat  value  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  and  with  proper  management 
will  show  only  slightly  higher  mortality 
than  pullets  and  ought  to  lay  only  about 
one  or  two  dozen  less  eggs  per  bird  than 
pullets.  The  eggs  are  also  larger  and 
therefore  bring  a  higher  average  price 
than  the  eggs  from  the  pullets. — C.  E. 
Lee,  Head,  Department  of  Poultry  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

During  the  thirty-ninth  week  of  the 
fourth  Farmingdale  contest,  3,948  eggs 
were  produced.  This  is  a  production  of 
52.1  per  cent,  or  if  figured  in  hen  days 
would  be  56  per  cent.  The  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  pullet  to  date  is  132.9. 

High  Pens  for  Week.  —  Norman  C. 
Jones,  Leghorns,  58  eggs ;  John  Boshler, 
Leghorns,  56 ;  Howard  P.  Corsa,  Leg¬ 
horns,  54;  W.  8.  Hannah  &  Son,  Leg¬ 
horns,  '52  ;  Y.  ’ll.  Kirkup,  Barred  Bocks, 
52. 

The  leading  teams  of  10  pullets,  each 
with  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each 
team  since  November  1,  1925,  are: 

Rhode  Island  Beds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  1,836 ;  Bed  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  1.614 ;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,472. 

White  Leghorns.  —  Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,831 ; 
Howard  P.  Corsa,  Pa.,  1,831 ;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..  1,796;  C.  B.  Mis- 
ner.  Pa..  1,779;  Norman  C.  Jones,  Del., 
1,746;  Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich.,  1,725. 

White  Wyandotfes.  —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,625 ;  Harvey  Y.  Byerly,  Pa., 
1,404. 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. — II.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y„  1,600;  Ontario  Agri.  Col¬ 
lege,  Canada,  1,569;  Lewis  Farms,  B.  I., 
1,499. 

Blue  Andalusians. — E.  D.  Bird,  Conn., 
1,259. 

*  *  if  *  * 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows  : 

Date  High  Low  Coiultions 


July 

24 

104 

70 

Showers. 

July 

25 

94 

66 

Clear. 

July 

26 

93 

60 

Clear. 

July 

27 

92 

4S 

Clear. 

July 

2S 

94 

54 

Clear. 

July 

29 

SS 

62 

Rain. 

July 

30 

S5 

68 

Partly  cloudy. 

The 

following 

top  wholesale 

govern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  -the  contest 
plant  July  30,  1926:  Whites,  47c; 

browns,  42c ;  mediums,  39c. 


A  Chick  Mystery 

I  have  had  a  queer  experience  with 
chickens ;  there  is  a  brooder-house  fixed 
up  in  the  south  corner  of  my  big  barn. 
We  brought  two  hatches  through  all  right. 
Becently  we  put  220  10-day-old  chicks  in 
there,  in  the  morning  there  were  just  10 
left.  The  inside  of  the  house  is  boarded 
up  2  ft.  from  the  floor  and  in  one  of 
those  pockets  between  the  uprights  the 


chickens  were  packed,  some  of  them  still 
alive,  and  only  a  few  with  any  mark  on 
them.  In  the  extreme  corner  I  found 
an  old  rat  hole,  but  we  have  only  seen 
two  rats  all  Winter,  and  both  of  them 
were  caught.  Was  it  possible  for  rats  to 
do  this?  J.  c.  c. 

There  are  two  possibilities  in  this  case, 
at  least,  one  that  rats  or  other  night 
prowling  vermin  did  the  work,  one  that 
these  chicks  became  cold  or  frightened 
and  crowded  into  this  space  and 
smothered.  Whether  or  not  young  chicks 
could  have  got  into  this  space  between 
studs  without  help,  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that  rats 
would  have  killed  and  stored  so  many 
there  when  their  burrows  were  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  away.  I  have  found 
much  older  chicks  dragged  to  rats’  nests 
beneath  a  brooder-house  floor  and  others 
left  dead  where  killed,  but  never  saw 
quite  such  wholesale  destruction  by 
these  animals  in  one  night.  When  chicks 
pile  up  at  night  in  some  corner,  the 
only  limit  to  the  fatalities  is  the  number 
of  chicks  that  can  crowd  into  the  space, 
and  the  more  dangerous  it  is  the  more 
they  seem  determined  to  get  into  it.  It 
is  quite  possible,  too,  I  suppose,  for 
weasels  to  do  such  work  but  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  their  habits  of  kill¬ 
ing  to  accuse  or  excuse  them  in  this  case. 

M.  B.  D. 


Long  Brooder  House 

I  am  thinking  of  converting  a  long 
laying  house  into  a  brooder  house  and 
supplying  heat  from  a  hot-water  furnace. 
If  the  proper  temperature  is  maintained 
beneath  the  hover  do  you  know  of  any 
reason  why  chicks  may  not  -be  success¬ 
fully  brooded  this  way?  \V.  H.  M. 

Virginia. 

Long  brooder  houses,  with  compart¬ 
ments  with  hovers  heated  by  hot-water- 
pipes  from  a  heater  at  the  end,  have  long 
been  used  and  I  know  of  no  other  ob¬ 
jection  -to  them  than  the  fact  that  they 
are  necessarily  stationary  and  require 
more  care  to  keep  the  surroundings  in 
sanitary  condition  than  do  movable 
brooder  houses  that  can  be  placed  upon 
new  ground  from  time  to  time.  si.  b.  d. 


A  Long  Hatch 

Will  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  hens 
sitting  on  eggs  six  weeks  before  they 
hatch?  We  had  a  hen  to  set  last  Sum¬ 
mer  and  one  this  and  the  eggs  came  from 
different  flocks.  b.  l. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

So  far  as  the  hen  is  concerned  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  case  of  that  persistence 
which  we  have  all  been  taught  is  a  vir¬ 
tue,  but  I  know  of  no  domestic  fowls 
whose  eggs  require  six  weeks  for  hatch¬ 
ing  and,  if  this  hen  brought  forth  chick¬ 
ens  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  should  sus¬ 
pect  some  mistake  in  observing  the  cal¬ 
endar.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  other 
liens  will  share  the  nest  with  one  that  is 
sitting  and  lay  eggs  that  will,  of  course, 
hatch  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  of 
being  placed  in  the  care  of  the  broody 
bird.  This  might  mix  one  up  in  his 
calculations  and  lead  him  to  wonder 
whether  nature  had  not  gone  astray  for 
once.  M.  B.  D. 


Blackhead 

I  have  some  turkeys  three  weeks  old. 
Some  of  them  got  sick,  two  died ;  examin¬ 
ation  showed  the  liver  had  inflamed  spots 
on  it,  whitish  in  the  center  and  reddish 
in  the  outer  edge.  What  kind  of  food  is 
best  for  young  turkeys?  MBS.  j.  H. 

Arkville,  N.  Y. 

These  spots  on  the  liver  indicate  the 
disease  called  blackhead,  from  which 
young  turkeys  suffer,  and  which  causes 
the  death  of  a  large  part  of  those 
hatched  before  they  reach  maturity. 
There  is  no  cure  for  it  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  the  poults  from  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  infecting  organism  with  then- 
food  and  drink  in  any  section  where  poul¬ 
try  is  raised.  Not  all  succumb  to  the  in¬ 
fection  and  flocks  of  considerable  size 
are  occasionally  raised,  -but  the  disease 
has  made  turkey  raising  one  of  the  most 
precarious  of  industries  in  the  Eastern 
States,  where  large  numbers  of  these 
birds  were  formerly  produced.  Where 
turkeys  can  be  raised  upon  “new” 
ground  or  ground  that  has  not  previously 
been  used  by  other  flocks  of  turkeys  or 
hens  the  chances  of  escaping  the  infec¬ 
tion  are  greater  than  when  they  must  be 
kept  where  other  poultry  has  long  run. 
Young  turkeys  are  fed  upon  about  the 
same  foods  given  chickens  of  the  same 
age,  sour  or  clabbered  milk  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  grains  fed  young  chicks.  While 
they  should  have  enough  to  eat,  there  is 
greater  danger  of  overfeeding  than  in  the 
case  of  chickens  during  the  early  weeks. 

M.  B.  D. 


“What.”  queries  the  fashion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  “has  become  of 
the  old-fashioned  sash?”  It  still  abounds, 
dearie,  only  nowadays  it  is  called  a  skirt. 
— New  York  World. 


Earn  Big  Profits 
Hatching 
Baby  Chicks 


HATCHING  and  selling  baby  cliicks 
is  a  profitable  and  easy  working 
business.  There  is  a  big  demand  among 
poultry  raisers  for  day-old  chicks  who 
depend  on  thehatchery  for  theirsupply 
and  the  biggest  prices  are  paid  for  large 
and  vigorous  birds. 

No  previous  experience  is  needed  to 
be  successful  in  the  hatchery  business. 
One  man,  alone,  can  handle  a 

HALL  MAMMOTH 
INCUBATOR 

of  48,000  capacity  and  secure  maximum 
results.  For  the  Hall  operates  auto¬ 
matically  —  it  provides  the  correct 
moisture ,  the  temperature  is  always 
right  and  ventilates  with  just  the 
amount  of  fresh  air  needed.  Hall 
hatched  chicks  are  known  for  their 
fine  quality  and  sturdiness. 

HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS 
have  been  in  continuous  use  for  the 
past  thirty  years  and  are  producing 
annually  for  the  thousands  of  owners 
more  and  sturdy  chicks  with  the  least 
labor.  You  can  purchase  a  Hall  Incu- 
batorfrom  l,200egg  capacity  and  up. 

The  Hall  is  your  road  to  a 
profitable,  safe  and  independent 
business.  Write  today  for  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  and  proof  of 
the  success  of  present  owners. 

F.  K.  HALE  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  184-it 
Herkimer,  N.  Y, 
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ROSS 

BROODER 
HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical 
Building 

NO  corners  for  crowding  and  suffocation  of  chicks. 
Glass  doors  giving  plenty  of  light.  Large  floor 
urea— ample  for  a  41»  ft.  brooder — 500  chick  size. 
Made  of  Copper-Content  ROSSMETAL,  galvanized. 
Vermin  and  rat-proof.  Diameter  12  ft.,  height  6  ft.  10 
inches.  Combination  ventilator  and  stove  flue. 

A  substantial  discount  for  early  orders — subject  to 
shipment  after  November  1 — Write  today. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

175  Warder  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  famous  ROSSMETAL  Silos,  Ensilage  Cutlers,  Corucribs,  etc. 


PARROTS  and 
CANARIES 

Special  Bird  Feeds 
and  Supplies 

Send  for  list 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 

Darien,  Connecticut 


PULLETS-:- 

In-Gold  strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  foun¬ 
dation  by  A.  Herbert  Padman,  Australian  Poultry- 
man  of  World  renown,  who  won  every  (eleven)  egg 
laying  contest  in  Australia  year  1910-1911. 

In  1920-21  "In-Gold"  Leghorns  took  2nd  place 
Canadian  Egg  Laying  Contest,  3rd  in  Storrs,  Conn. 

Ready-to-lay  pullets  from  this  wonderful  strain 
for  September  and  October  delivery  $2.25  each, 
f.  o.  b.  Cooperstown. 

L.  E.  INGOLDSBY  HARTWICK  SEMINARY,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

WELL  GROWN-BRED  TO  LAY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  kind  that  have  made  our  farm  a  success 
since  1911.  Ready  to  lay  for  Fall  delivery. 
Price,  $2.00  F.  O.  B.  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  Yearling 
Hens,  $1.50  F.  O.  B.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  INC. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


SEND  HO  MOHE^uKt  CHICKS 

Wo  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid  1 00%  live  delivery 
of  sturdy  purebred  cliicks  from  healthy, ‘^bred-to-lay 
flockB.  White  Leghorns.  8c;  Brown  nnd  Buff  Leghorns,  9c; 
Ancjnas,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Kecks,  S.  C.  Reds,  10c; 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyondottes,  Black 
Minorcas,  11c;  Mixed,  8c-  Orders  less  than  100  chicks  lc  more. 
SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  IND. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $2.50  $4.75  $9.00 
Assorted  for  Broilers,  Heavy  2.25  4.25  8.00 

Our  Chicks  are  carefully  culled  for  winter  Laying. 
100#  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  W.  AM  1G  &  SON  Richfield,  Pa. 


Claiclx  Prices 

SMASHED  SMASHED  SMASHED 

Our  15th  year  Hatching.  Heavy  laying  strain 
tested  for  laying  each  year.  <»  1-Sic  up  per 
chick.  White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas.  and  Broilers.  Chicks  delivered  to 
your  door.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY _ Ickesburg.  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  Of  Tf  f  rTpri 

WHITE  LEGHORN  *  U  LjJLiH.  1  ^ 


8  to  10  weeks  old,  ready  for  shipment,  31.00  each;  12 
weeks,  SI. 25.  Send  check  or  1’.  O.  money  order  with 
all  orders,  shipped  express  collect. 

WILSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Flemliigton,  N\  J. 


Chicks  That  Grow — From  Hens  That  Lay 

100%’live  delivery  to  your  door .  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns  $2.60  $4.50  $8  00  $37.50 

Marred  Rocks  3  00  5.60  10.00  47.60 

Rhode  Island  Reds  3.00  5.60  10.00  47.60 

Light  Mixed  2.26  4.00  8.00  37.60 

Heavy  Mixed  2.50  4.50  9.00  42.60 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  HemcHFiEu>:  pa°p‘ 


CHICKS 


Free  range.  100<  delivery 
W.  A.  LAUVER 


28 

50 

100 

Reds  .... 

$3  00 

S5  50 

SIC  00 

Rocks  .... 

3.00 

5.50 

10  00 

Leghorns. 

2.50 

4  50 

8.00 

H’vy  Mxd. 

2.50 

4  50 

8  00 

guaranteed.  Circular. 

MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  s?0op&l 

Barred  Hocks  $!> — 100  ;  Reds.  #10—100  ;  White 
Rocks,  $10—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  *8—100; 
Light,  $7—100.  lc.  added  if  less  than  100. 
order.  100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cir. 
free.  JACOIt  NIEMONII,  MeAlisterville,  l*a.  Box  2. 


25  50  100 

Reds&Wyan. _ $3  00  $5  50  $10.00 

Rocks .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Wh.  Leghorns _  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

At  BARGAIN  PRICES  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog. 


Long’s  Reliable  Hatchery,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  50 


CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Reds,  !>c;  heavy  mixed,  8c. 
10U#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

B.  YV.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHICK  S-8c 


AND  IIP  C.  «.  D. 
„„  .  ,  J  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  feeding  system  that  has  raised  90-95%  to  ma¬ 
turity,  year  after  year,  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73.  MeAlisterville,  Pa 


TANCRED  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

254-312  records.  Yearling  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets, 
Contest  Pens,  4th  highest  hen,  6th  pen  at  Ill. 
Descriptive  Catalog.  24th  year.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
and  guarantee  satisfaction. 


Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa, 


SALE  1,000  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  tested  stock.  Barron — Hollywood  Wyckoff 
blood-lines.  Range  raised.  Milk  lad.  Ready  to  lay. 

RALPH  LOVELL  Canterbury,  Conn. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

ready  to  lay,  KS3.50  each.  Range  grown.  From 
show  and  contest  winners.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

H.  N.  CONNER  -  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks 
Prices  on  25  50  11)0 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  9 .09 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10. 09 

White  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes  3.50  6.50  12.1(0 

Broiler  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

MINGOVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  210,  Mingoville.  Pa. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Wyckoff,  Hollywood  strain.  8  weeks  old  to  laying.  $1 
and  up.  Also  breeding  Cockerels.  RE0-W-FARM.  Wolcott,  H-  Y4 

salre  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  batched.  Very  good  stock.  Reasonable  price. 

KAROL’S  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Toms  Kiver,  N.  J. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  8  to  10  Weeks 

Very  select  quality,  $1 . 1  O  ea.  Inspection  invited.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  HUMMER’S  FARMS  Frenchlnwn,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 
REDS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  shipment  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August,  10-12-wk.  old  cockerels,  individually 
pedigreed,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test.  Write  for  prices.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway.  N.  J. 


March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt..  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S.— We  have  unrein  ted  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


10,000  B^ID  CHICKS 

Immediate  delivery.  Big,  strong  and 
guaranteed.  JSIO.OO — 100  and  jSDO.OO — 
1.000.  10-day-oid  20c.  Heavy  Mix  Sc. 
Rush  orders.  Ship  V.  O.  D. 


S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Martin’s  wTandoL  Chicks  10c 

White  Rocks,  same  price.  Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  100#  live 
delivery.  Postpaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WYANnflTTC  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

.  YT  I  AHUU  I  1  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Pullets,  Leghorns,  Good  yearling  hens,  $1.10  each 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  12c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


FOR  4  CO  April  hatched  pill  I  CTO  No  sickness  Price 
SALE  I  While  Leghorn  lULLC  I  0  before  August  15,  $1  25. 
F.  UEltlllF'lGl.il,  K.  F.  1).  Ao.  1,  Clave  rack.  Col.  Co.,  New  York 


For  Sale— COCKERELS  from  Wyckoff’s  special  matings.  Pullets 
from  trapuested  stock.  WM.  F.  BENAT,  Pemberton.  N.  J. 


Matty  tuck  white  i.eghogn  farm— 500 

PULLETS,  3  mos.,  clean,  healthy,  $140  per  100. 
Barron- i lolly w ood  strain.  A.  11.  PENNY,  Multitnuk,  N.  Y. 


lolly  Farm*  Oinlitv  l  o*horn  ~  00°-  Free  range* 

Ldliy  l  allllb  yUdiliy  Reasonable.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland.  N  J. 

Rhode  Island  White  Breeding  Pens  ft ,*5“ 

with  Unrelated  cockerel,  $25.  A.  L.  ANDLKSON,  Windham  N.  H. 


APRIL  HATCHED  PULLETS 

SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  ON  APPROVAL 

Well  developed  healthy  birds,  from  large  range. 

Our  Pullets  never  laid  less  than  60%  all  last  winter. 

HEDELCA  LEGHORN  FARM,  R-4,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

"THE  STRAIN  THAT  KEEPS  US,  WILL  ALSO  KEEP  YOU.” 
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My  wife  died  on  June  18,  as  the  result 
of  a  gun  accident.  She  was  insured  in 
the  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  through  the 
American  Agriculturist,  but  they  refuse 
to  pay,  saying  this  accident  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  policy.  I  thought  we  were 
protected  or  I  would  have  used  the 
premium  money  in  some  way  to  help  in 
time  of  need.  Can  you  collect  the  claim 
for  me?  A.  o.  t. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y  . 

We  have  not  been  successful  in  collect¬ 
ing  indemnities  on  these  policies.  Whether 
intentionally  so  or  not,  the  meaning  of 
the  policy  is  obscure.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  know  just  what  accidents  they  cover. 
We  know  no  one  who  does.  We  have 
tried  to  get  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  explain  just  what  they  cover  but 
did  not  succeed.  We  have  had  frank 
intimations  from  one  of  them  that  this 
farm  paper  premium  policy  is  not  above 
criticism. 

This-  policy  is  a  little  meaner  than  the 
ordinary  scheme  because  it  follows  the 
lines  of  legitimate  insurance  and  the  de¬ 
ception  is  more  in  the  methods  of  selling 
it,  which  are  not  on  record,  than  in  the 
contract  itself  which  lends  itself  to  the 
deception  by  its  doubtful  meaning  and 
its  display  of  big  figures  for  indemnities. 
The  indemnities  will  be  paid  only  wThen 
the  accident  occurs  in  a  particular  way, 
and  no  one  seems  to  know  when  an  in¬ 
sured  person  is  entitled  to  indemnity  un¬ 
til  an  officer  of  the  company  says  the 
word.  Of  course  some  indemnities  are 
paid.  It  pays  the  company  to  do  so. 
Otherwise  it  could  not  go  on.  When  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  it  works  as  an  aid  to  the 
agent  in  the  neighborhood,  but  if  all  of 
the  insured  pooled  their  interests  they 
would  get  back  less  than  35  cents  on  the 
dollar  put  in  as  premiums,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  extra  dollars  paid  for  a  paper 
they  would  not  buy,  except  as  a  means  of 
getting  the  insurance  premium. 

The  deception  comes  largely  in  telling 
the  farmer  that  the  policies  cover  every 
accident  or  more  accidents  than  they  do 
cover.  The  agent  is  working  on  a  com¬ 
mission  and  tells  anything  that  will  help 
him  get  the  money,  but  the  company  doesn't 
know  what  the  agent  tells  and  doesn’t 
care.  It  goes  only  by  the  printed  cbn- 
tract.  The  short  of  it  is  the  farmer  is 
led  to  buy  a  cheap  paper  that  he  does 
not  want  to  get  a  supposed  bargain  in 
insurance,  and  pays  dearly  for  the  ex¬ 
perience.  To  us  the  scheme  is  a 
scandal  to  the  agricultural  press,  and 
as  such  we  want  to  repudiate  it. 

E.  G.  Lewis,  Atascadero,  Cal.,  pro¬ 
moter  and  former  promoter  of  the  Palos 
Verdes  project  there  and  the  University 
City  venture  in  St.  Louis,  was  indicted 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Federal  grand  jury 
yesterday  on  a  charge  of  using  the  mails 
in  a  scheme  to  defraud. 

The  indictment  charges  conspiracy. 
Three  other  officials  or  directors  in  the 
Lewis  enterprises  were  also  made  defend¬ 
ants.  They  ar'e  Louis  Cohen,  an  attor¬ 
ney  ;  William  Ahrens  and  Henry  L. 
Kramer. 

The  indictment  is  based  on  asserted 
fraudulent  representations  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  Lewis’  publications, 
the  California  Illustrated  Review,  which 
suspended  publication  more  than  a  year 
ago,  according  to  post  office  inspectors. 

Life  subscriptions  in  this  paper  were 
sold  for  $10,  according  to  the  indict¬ 
ment.  Subscribers  were  told  that  they 
would  receive  a  life  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  10  oil  wells,  and  that  the  funds 
received  from  the  subscriptions  would  be 
used  to  create  a  trusteeship.  None  of 
the  money  represented  would  be  used  to 
buy  oil  leases  or  purchase  oil  equipment, 
the  investors  were  promised,  according  to 
government  investigations. 

Most  of  the  promises  and  representa¬ 
tions  were  false,  according  to  the  indict¬ 
ment.  A  total  of  approximately  $850,- 
000  is  involved. — Los  Angeles  Daily. 

The  'history  of  E.  G.  Lewis  is  familiar 
to  most  of  our  readers.  He  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails 
three  times  in  connection  with  his  op¬ 
erations  in  St.  Louis,  he  escaped  con¬ 
viction. 

Lewis’s  financial  affairs  have  been  in 
the  Federal  courts  for  more  than  a  year*. 
On  January  5,  1925,  creditors  filed  an 
involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy 
against  him,  and  investor's  in  his  schemes 
numbering  more  than  10,000  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  hit.  The  pro¬ 
moter  later  was  adjudged  bankrupt  and 
he  filed  a  list  of  debts  declaring  his  lia¬ 


bilities  rvere  $23,000,000.  Assets  of  about 
$5,000,000  consisting  mainly  of  20,000 
acres  of  Atascadero  and  several  oil  wells 
also  were  listed. 

He  failed  in  St.  Louis  for  $10,000,000. 
At  this  ratio  his  next  failure  will  be  for 
50  million. 

Now  we  shall  see  if  this  arch  conspira¬ 
tor  can  slip  through  the  meshes  of  the 
law  in  California  also. 

I  bought  an  incubator  from  the  Cyphers 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  390  eggs  and  paid 
$69  for  it.  They  sent  it  to  me  and  I 
tried  it  over  a  week  hut  could  not  get 
heat  enough  to  regulate  it.  I  could  not 
risk  eggs  in  it,  so  wrote  to  them,  and  all 
they  said  was  trim  the  wick  so  it.  would 
burn  round.  I  tried  every  way  I  could, 
but  no  use,  'as  it  would  smoke,  so  I  sent 
it  back  about  two  weeks  ago.  I  wrote 
two  letters  asking  them  to  send  the 
money  back,  but  they  never  answered  me. 
They  don’t  want  to  return  the  money. 
They  made  me  a  lot  of  trouble  with  it. 
I  had  to  pay  for  carting  it  and  then  pack¬ 
ing  it  up  and  shipping  it  back.  There 
is  no  use  risking  eggs  in  it  when  it 
would  not  heat  where  it  ought  to.  I 
would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  could 
secure  the  return  of  the  money  that  I 
sent  them.  h.  l. 

New  York. 

The  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  finally  re¬ 
ported  the  incubator  was  received  in  bad 
order.  After  considerable  correspond¬ 
ence  the  company  estimated  it  would  re¬ 
quire  $30  to  put  the  incubator  in  good 
condition.  The  purchaser  claims  the  in¬ 
cubator  was  returned  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  was  received.  From  the 
statements  of  both  it  would  appear  that 
the  incubator  was  in  some  way  injured 
in  transit.  The  purchaser  finally  agreed 
under  protest  to  accept  refund  of  the 
purchase  price  less  the  cost  of  repairs. 
He  had  no  other  redress  except  to  resort 
to  expensive  legal  action.  The  Cyphers 
Incubator  Company  sent  statement  and 
refund,  deducting  $35  for  repairs  on  in¬ 
cubator  and  freight  charges  of  $4.46.  Out 
of  the  $69  paid  for  the  incubator  II.  L. 
received  a  refund  of  $29.54.  This  is  a 
plain  and  fair  record  of  the  transaction 
for  the  information  of  our  readers. 

Enclosed  find  circular  for  your  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  stock  offered  for  sale 
and  sold  in  this  vicinity.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  company  made  the  alluring 
statement  'that  the  stock  of  Purecold 
Products  of  America,  Inc.,  would  give  100 
per  cent  returns  on  investment,  but  they 
are  accepting  stock  paying  much  less  in 
dividends  in  exchange  for  same;  for  in¬ 
stance,  stock  paying  9  per  cent  dividends. 
They  said  that  the  Purecold  stock  would 
be  placed  on  curb  market  in  August, 
1926,  and  also  said  that  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  confine  the  number  of  stockholders 
to  about  45  on  Long  Island.  I  wish  all 
the  information  possible  concerning  the 
above  promotion  which  is  somewhat 
questionable  in  -my  opinion.  w.  M. 

Long  Island. 

We  have  been  unable  to  secure  any 
information  that  would  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  an  investment  in  the  above 
stock  is  a  desirable  o:ie.  The  strongest 
statement  made  by  the  fiscal  agents  is 
“an  attractive  speculation.”  We  ques¬ 
tion  the  “attractive.”  Certainly  the 
claims  of  ithfe  salesmen  that  the  stock 
will  yield  100  per  cent  profits  and  only 
45  people  on  Long  Island  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  buy  the  stock  has  the  “ear¬ 
marks”  of  come-on  confidence  dope.  The 
company  was  organized  in  January,  1926, 
and  what  its  future  may  be  is  purely  a 
matter  of  speculation. 

While  reading  in  the  New  Jersey  Cou¬ 
rier,  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  Homaid 
Dress  Co.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  for  home 
sewers,  which  I  will  inclose.  I  would 
like  to  get  plain  sewing  to  do  and  have 
done  at  home.  Can  you  inform  me  in 
any  way  in  regards  to  this  place,  and  is 
it  a  I'eliable  company  ?  E.  B.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

There  are  thousands  of  good  country 
women  who  would  welcome  any  honorable 
work  they  might  do  at  home  to  earn  a 
little  money.  We  know  of  no  legitimate 
house  sending  out  sewing  work.  There 
are  many  advertising  to  furnish  such 
work  only  to  get  money  in  the  way  of 
a  deposit  from  the  woman  who  is  hon¬ 
estly  looking  for  home  employment.  Such 
work-at-liome  schemes  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  exposed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Send  no 
money  under  any  pretext  to  such  con¬ 
cerns.  If  any  house  really  desired  home 
workers  it  would  not  require  the  pros¬ 
pective  worker  to  send  money  to  secure 
the  work  or  material. 


Countrywide  Situation 

POTATOES  DOING  BETTER;  MOST  PRODUCTS 

STEADY  ;  CHEAP  SUGAR  ;  FARM  REBIEF 

IN  CONNECTICUT. 

Market  features  are  few  in  the  heat  of 
late  Suman'er.  The  recovery  in  potato 
prices  was  of  importance  and  is  tending 
to  bring  the  market  more  in  line  with  the 
light  crop  estimated.  The  source  of  po¬ 
tato  shipments  is  working  northward,  in¬ 
cluding  a  belt  from  New  Jersey  west  to 
Idaho.  The  crop  seems  to  be  nothing 
great  in  this  mid-season  belt.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  appears  to  have  about  two -thirds  of 
an  average  total  crop,  but  there  is  a  good 
output  of  the  early  potatoes  in  that 
State.  Long  Island,  Southern  Maine,  and 
the  sandland  region  of  Minnesota  seem 
to  have  a  little  less  than  average.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  early  region  including 
parts  of  Idaho,  Utah  and  Colorado  seem 
to  have  no  unusually  heavy  supply  of 
the  early  crop,  although  they  did  plant 
a  large  crop  of  late  potatoes.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  the  supply  should  be  more 
moderate  in  August  and  the  first  part  of 
September.  Unless  the  market  goes  high¬ 
er,  there  would  be  little  inducement  to 
dig  the  main  crop  early. 

PLENTY  OF  ONIONS,  CABBAGE,  BEANS 

The  prospect  for  onion  shipments  seems 
to  be  good  apart  from  the  damage  pre¬ 
viously  reported  from  wind  storms  in 
Western  New  York  and  parts  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  Shipments  of  onions  may  be 
expected  to  increase  steadily  until  No¬ 
vember.  Probably  the  crop  is  larger 
than  last  season  on  account  of  the  10 
per  cent  greater  acreage.  Cabbage  also 
promises  a  slightly  larger  production  this 
year  on  account  of  a  little  more  land 
planted  to  cabbage  in  New  York,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Colorado.  Field  beans  are 
another  crop  promising  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply,  although  acreage  is  not  quite  up  to 
the  very  heavy  planting  of  last  season. 
Michigan  and  California  with  two-thirds 
of  the  total  bean  acreage  have  about  12,- 
000,000  acres. 

A  FEW  MARKET  FEATURES 

Live  stock  has  not  been  doing  much  in 
the  market  lately.  The  weather  has  been 
too  warm  to  promote  sales  of  meats,  and 
the  prices  of  hogs,  cattle  and  lambs  have 
found  difficulty  in  holding  their  own.  Egg 
production  continues  liberal  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  prices  do  not  go  up  as  usual 
toward  the  end  of  Summer.  A  great 
many  eggs  show  the  effect  of  the  severe 
hot  weather.  The  surplus  is  still  going 
into  storage,  resulting  in  a  reserve  stock 
about  as  large  as  that  of  last  season.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  long  range  outlook  for  the 
egg  market  is  only  fair.  Poultry  is  in¬ 
clined  to  sell  a  little  lower  week  by  week 
on  account  of  larger  supplies,  and  some 
of  the  surplus  is  going  into  storage.  But 
the  storage  stock  is  below  average  quality 
for  the  season.  Butter  production  grows 
less  with  the  passing  of  the  height  of  the 
pasturage  season,  but  the  make  of  butter 
is  still  enough  to  afford  some  extra  stock 
for  cold  storage.  The  stock  which  has 
been  put  away  in  the  freezers  has  been 
large  enough  to  give  some  anxiety  to 
holders,  but  all  of  it  may  be  needed  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  decreasing  production 
the  next  few  months.  Nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened  of  importance  in  the  cheese  situa¬ 
tion,  although  here,  as  with  butter  and 
eggs,  rather  heavy  stocks  have  been  put 
in  cold  storage. 

In  the  South  and  West  there  is  a  class 
of  cane  and  beet  producers  who  are  wor¬ 
rying  over  the  long  spell  of  low  prices  for 
sugar.  There  is  the  usual  rise  in  Au¬ 
gust,  but  hardly  any  good  prospect  of  a 
lasting  advance  in  the  face  of  the  world 
production  of  perhaps  15  per  cent  more 
sugar  than  can  be  used  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption.  The  northern  farm¬ 
er,  of  course,  is  interested  more  in  low 
prices  than  in  an  advancing  market.  Sup¬ 
plies  bought  in  August  and  early  Sep¬ 
tember  are  apt  to  prove  a  bargain,  but 
the  market  tends  to  go  down  again  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  There  is  little  in¬ 
ducement  to  stock  up  heavily  on  sugar  be¬ 
cause  of  the  big  crop  this  season  on  top 
of  two  or  three  big  sugar  crops  which 
came  before. 

HOME-MADE  HELP 

During  this  lull  in  the  discussion  of 
what  should  be  done  for  the  farmers,  the 
farmers  themselves  are  working  right 
along  quietly  to  improve  the  situation  in 
one  way  and  another.  At  least  one  New 
England  county  is  trying  out  a  home¬ 
made  plan  of  farm  relief.  If  it  works 
out  according  to  schedule  there  will  be 
no  need  to  wait  for  something  to  turn  up 
in  Congress  or  elsewhere  so  far  as  New 
Haven  County,  Connecticut,  is  concerned. 
The  plan  has  seven  main  points  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

More  Alfalfa  hay  to  save  feed  bills ; 
more  clover  to  bring  up  the  land  and 
save  fertilizer  bills ;  better  dairy  stock 
to  increase  the  milk  checks ;  more  eggs 
per  hen  ;  more  and  better  apples  per  tree ; 
fewer  insects;  better  use  of  fertilizer. 
They  have  figured  out  that  this  plan 
ought  to  save  about  $363  to  each  farm 
or  close  to  a  dollar  a  day  extra  for  each 
farmer  in  the  country,  and  this  is  a  lot 
of  money  on  a  farm.  The  county  agent 
will  need  to  make  close  agreements  with 
the  weather  man,  the  market  man  and 
others  before  he  can  count  on  passing  out 
all  that  money,  but  anyhow  the  idea 
sounds  rather  more  encouraging  than 
waiting  for  the  politicians  to  make  farm¬ 
ing  pay.  g.  b.  F. 


FEED 

MILL 


Cash  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  for  the 


FAIRBANKS- 
MORSE 


All-Purpose, 
Hammer  Type 


The  most  £eed  mill 
$135  ever  bought 

Weigh  the  cost  of  this  all-purpose  feed  mill 
against  the  big  saving  it  produces  — 10  to  25 
per  cent  on  every  bushel  ground!  Where  else 
can  you  invest  so  little  money  and  reap  such 
big  returns? 

When  you  purchase  this  mill  your  grinding 
problems  are  solved.  The  Fairbanks-Morse 
Hammer  Mill  is  a  real  all-purpose  mill  that 
handles  roughage  —  corn  stalks,  hay,  alfalfa, 
milo  maize,  straw,  etc.— as  well  as  all  grains. 
Its  hammers  cut,  tear,  shred,  crush,  grind  and 
pound  the  feed  in  suspension.  The  rigid  all 
Steel  frame  construction;  the  heat  treated 
hammers;  the  sturdy  shaft  running  lightly 
in  ball  bearings  are  just  a  few  of  the  high 
quality  features  which  assure  extra  years  of 
satisfactory  service. 

If  you  desire  a  grinder  for  all  grains  only  in¬ 
cluding  ear  corn — the  Fairbanks-Morse  Plate 
Type  Grinder  will  meet  your  needs.  Prices 
from  $11  to  $55  cash  f.o.b.  factory.  See  these  feed 
mills  at  your  local  Fairbanks-Morse  dealers. 

If  you  prefer  not  to  pay  cash,  ask  about  the 
new  Fairbanks-Morse  Finance  Plan.  Your 
dealer  will  tell  you  about  it. 

Other  Fairbanks-Morse  Products  are  listed 
below. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Fairbanks-Morse  " Every  Line 
Products  a  Leader” 


Branches  and  Service  Stations  Covering 
Every  State  in  the  Union 


FREE! 


The  coupon  brings  16- 
page  book  describing 
F-M  Feed  Mills. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept.  8342 
900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  send  literature 
covering  items  checked: 

□  Feed  Mills  □  Hammer  Type  □  Plate  Type 

□  “Z”  Engines  □  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 

□  Home  Water  Plants  □  Home  Light  Plants 

□  Washing  Machines 


Name . . 

Address . R.F.D. 

T  own _ State 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability .  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  184* 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


for  Individual  or  Custom  work 


Built  in  four  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteedto  give  satisfaction. 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
thresh  withyourown  help,  when 
the  grain  is  ready.  You  will  thus 
save  grain,  expenseandworry. 

Send  for  Circular 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  VV.  30  th  St.,  New  York 
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Teacher’s  Right  to  Wages 

A  woman  lias  'been  teaching  the  past 
year  in  a  West  Virginia  high  school. 
When  the  school  closed  they  were  behind 
over  $400  on  her  salary,  and  she  came 
home  to  New  Jersey  without  it.  Later, 
after  repeated  demands  on  her  part,  they 
gent  her  about  half  of  the  amount  still 
due.  She  has  been  unable  to  get  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  date,  and  gets  no  reply  to  her 
letters.  Lately  she  put  her  case  in  the 
hands  of  a  New  Jersey  attorney.  He  has 
written  several  letters  to  the  school  but 
has  got  no  reply.  This  lawyer  tells  her 
she  cannot  sue  a  township,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  go  to  law  to  compel  the 
school  to  pay  her.  If  this  is  true,  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  teacher  has  no  protection ; 
crooked  school  authorities  can  refuse  to 
pay  her  and  she  has  no  redress.  E.  M.  t. 

I  believe  that  the  laws  of  New  Jersey 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  West 
Virginia  relating  to  the  liability  of  a 
school  district  to  pay  teachers.  In  this 
State  the  teacher  may  demand  her  pay 
from  the  local  school  board.  If  the  local 
school  board  does  not  pay  her  on  de¬ 
mand,  she  may  bring  the  cjuestion  before 
the  county  superintendent,  and,  if  he  de¬ 
cides  that  she  is  entitled  to  her  pay,  then 
a  State  court  will  issue  a  writ  of  man¬ 
damus  compelling  the  board  of  education 
(o  pay  her. 

In  the  event  that  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent  decides  that -the  teacher  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  her  -pay  she  may  then  bring  an 
action  against  the  local  school  board  in 
its  corporate  name  and  the  case  will  be 
tried  on  its  merits  and  the  decision  will 
be  rendered  accordingly.  R. 

Protection  of  Wife’s 
Property 

I  used  to  keep  boarders,  and  saved 
money  which  I  put  in  the  bank.  Now 
we  are  farming.  My  husband  bought 
cows,  giving  a  note  which  he  meets 
monthly  at  the  bank.  We  had  a  lot  of 
bad  luck  and  lost  very  near  all  that  lot 
of  cows,  and  bought  new  ones.  My 
brother  'bought  two  cows  and  three  heif¬ 
ers  and  a  bull,  a  couple  of  wagons,  some 
farming  tools  at  a  sale.  I  took  my  money 
and  bought  these  things  from  him  and 
paid  him,  then  went  to  a  lawyer  and  had 
a  bill  of  sale  drawn  up  in  my  name  for 
these  things.  Losing  so  much  stock  my 
husband  had  to  give  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  his  14  cows  and  team  for  a  feed  bill. 
Could  they  foreclose  on  him  if  the  per¬ 
son  who  held  his  note  on  cows  did  not? 
Would  not  the  first  party  have  to  fore¬ 
close  first?  They  cannot  as  long  as  he 
meets  his  note  each  month,  can  they?  If 
they  did  foreclose,  could  they  claim  any 
of  my  things,  which  I  own  in  my  name? 
The  team  my  husband  had  a  mortgage 
on  both  died,  so  I  took  the  rest  of  the 
money  I  had  in  the  bank  and  bought  a 
nice  young  team  and  have  the  receipt 
and  bill  of  sale  in  my  name.  mrs.  j. 

Ohio. 

The  holder  of  the  note  or  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  cannot  foreclose  or  recover  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  cows  which  you  own  in  your 
own  name.  If  the  holder  of  the  chattej 
mortgage  or  note  should  attempt  to  take 
the  cattle  either  by  suit  or  by  foreclosure, 

I  should  advise  that  you  file  a  claim  of 
property  with  the  court  stating  that  the 
cattle  belong  to  you.  In  order  to  prove 
your  possession  of  the  same,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  the  bill,  of  sale  and 
bankbook  with  which  you  purchased  these 
cattle.  You  do  not  need  to  show  these 
except  at  the  /trial.  n.  r. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchwortb  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  a  high-class  farm  worker  we  will  pay  $75 
per  month  and  board  the  year  round.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— At  once,  reliable  married  man,  to 
take  care  of  calves  and  bulls;  also  assist 
with  general  dairy  work;  state  wages  and  when 
available.  HARRY  1T1IEHOURE,  If.  F.  D., 
Belle  Meade,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  working  foreman  gardener-farmer, 
Protestant,  married,  no  children:  wife  make 
butter,  board  help;  unfurnished  cottage;  men’s 
house  separate;  gentleman’s  country  place, 
Westchester  County.  Address  reply  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  work  on 
dairy  farm  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.;  house, 
garden,  wood,  etc.;  wife  to  board  one  or  two 
men  during  busy  season:  good  wages  and  steady 
work  for  right  man;  references  required.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  888,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  no  children, 
permanent  position  from  September  1;  pri¬ 
vate  place  within  50  miles  New  York  City;  one 
extra  man  kept  during  Summer;  $80  monthly, 
some  produce,  milk,  cottage,;  answer  giving 
age,  references  or  copies  thereof.  Address  AD- 
\  EKT1SEH,  Room  1106,  86  West  44th  Street, 
New  York  City, 


WANTED1 — Competent  hand  milker  to  milk  and 
care  for  herd  of  20  cows  in  modern  barn;  $00 
per  month  and  maintenance.  ADVERTISER 
892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  to  do  advanced  registry  test¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey;  requirements:  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock 
test;  salary  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  and  ex¬ 
penses.  ADVANCED  REGISTRY  DEPART¬ 
MENT,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  woman  wanted — -Waitress  and  house 
work;  salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance 
SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPI 
TAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Working  farm  superintendent  and 
wife;  cook  for  training  school;  salary  $1,800 
and  maintenance;  state  experience;  for  particu¬ 
lars,  GRANT  FANCHEB,  Supt.,  Lawrence, 
Mass 


WANTED — On  fruit  farm,  married  man,  steady 
employment,  good  salary,  tine  house  with 
improvements,  and  other  privileges.  E.  HENRY 
WARD,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  houseworker  who  likes  quiet  country 
life,  one  adult,  business  woman,  small  house, 
modern  conveniences  throughout;  reference^  re¬ 
quired;  state  salary.  MRS.  11.  E.  CHAUVIN, 
Brentwood,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  large  modern  farm; 

must  be  good  milker  and  teamster;  wages 
$00  mouth  and  board.  ADVERTISER  893,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — September  1  or  earlier,  two  strong 
women  to  do  plain  cooking  and  general  clean¬ 
ing  in  a  boarding  school;  Protestants  preferred; 
wages  $50  with  board,  $55  after  first  three 
months;  apply  stating  age  to  BURT’S  SCHOOL, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Settled  white  woman,  housework, 
waiting,  no  cooking,  no  washing,  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  private  family;  answer,  stating  age,  capa¬ 
bility  and  when  available;  wages  $00  a  month. 
Answer  to  BOX  217,  Smithtown  Branch,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  married  man  without  family, 
for  assistant  herdsman  and  test-eow  milker; 
must  be  extra  good  milker  and  reliable;  good 
house  with  all  conveniences;  position  open  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  ROBERTSON  FARMS,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  for  handy  work;  one 
cow,  one  horse,  a  few  hens;  year  around  jo  > 
for  man  or  boy  wishing  a  good  home  and 
moderate  wages;  man  who  can  drive  car  pre¬ 
ferred.  Apply  BOX  27,  Valcour,  Clinton  Co., 


WANTED  at  once,  man  for  haying  and  har¬ 
vesting.  EASTMAN  BROS.,  Oneida  Co., 
Waterville,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  as  cook;  $75  per  month, 
in  a  small  institution  in  the  country;  apply 
with  reference.  J.  E.  GILLETTE,  Box  4,  Belle 
Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED  on  farm,  single  man,  by  month  or 
year.  ADVERTISER  913,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  Protestant,  on  small 
dairy  and  fruit  farm;  want  man  who  will  ap¬ 
preciate  good  home,  warm  room  in  Winter; 
state  wages  expected  and  reference  in  first 
letter.  CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Gardiner,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WILL  provide  four-room  unfurnished  apart¬ 
ment  to  reliable  gardener  and  handy  man, 
exchange  three  days’  work  weekly;  plenty  work 
available  remaining  days.  BOX  77,  Harmon, 


W  A  N  TE  D — A  i  a  r  lied  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  up-to-date  farm.  ALBERT  WINTER, 
Mahwaii,  X.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  one  general  farm  hand,  in¬ 
terested  in  purebred  dairy  cattle,  and  one 
test  cow  milker.  ADVERTISER  916,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  elderly  farmer  who  can  do  field 
work,  milk  and  general  work  around  tire 
place,  who  will  appreciate  a  good  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  920,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAX,  without  children,  for  per¬ 
manent  position,  poultry  and  other  farm 
work;  salary,  rent,  commission,  other  privileges; 
experience  and  good  reference  required;  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  921,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairy  and  farm  hand; 

Protestant;  married  or  single;  homelike  con- - 
ditions;  milking  machine  and  tractor  used; 
good  proposition  for  the  right  people;  give  full 
particulars.  B.  E.  TOTTEN,  Farmdale,  Ohio. 


WANTED— Couple,  no  children;  man  for  poultry 
work;  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  business; 
wife  to  cook  for  small  family;  all  conveniences; 
state  age.  experience,  when  available  and  give 
references.  WHITE  CLOUD  FARMS,  Rock 
Tavern,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  wanted,  on  commercial  poultry 
farm  in  New  Jersey;  no  children;  wife  must 
know  how  to  board  help;  must  be  good  poultry 
man  and  used  to  handling  details;  permanent 
position;  good  wages;  send  references  and  full 
details  about  self.  Address  LINDER  ADV., 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


CATHOLIC — General  farm  hand,  small  estate. 

Westchester,  cow,  team;  wages  $50,  room  and 
board:  yearly  bonus  $60.  CATHOLIC  SISTERS. 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 
16  to  22  years  old,  for  general  farming’,  who 
is  interested  in  dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  926,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  woman  for  general  housework; 

permanent  position  and  comfortable  home,  or 
would  consider  middle-aged  couple  with  no 
children;  man  to  do  general  outdoor  work; 
state  full  particulars  and  wages  expected. 
BOX  20,  Old  West  bury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Capable,  painstaking,  for  work  of 
tillage  home;  must  be  able  to  prepare  at¬ 
tractive  meals  served  with  nicety;  man  to  work 
outside  as  well  as  in.  drive  car.  etc.:  $125 
per  month.  II.  L.  HUNTER,  Fleasantville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Vigorous  man  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  laborers  on  farm  under  direction  of 
farm  manager;  also  wanted  assistant  herdsman 
for  Jersey  herd.  Address  ROSE  WAY  FARMS, 
Faoli,  Pa. 


SINGLE  MAN,  country  place,  general  work, 
permanent.  JOHN  CANFIELD,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work;  no  milk- 
ing;  wife  to  board  help;  steady  position,  open 
Sept.  1st;  full  details  given  by  correspondence; 
references  required.  SPRING  BROOK  FARM, 
South  Wethersiieid,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  American,  40,  single,  intelli¬ 
gent,  reliable,  careful  worker;  steady  posi¬ 
tion:  salary  or  shares;  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  904,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RURAL  school  wanted  by  middle-aged  man; 

single,  experienced,  references;  graduate 
agricultural  college;  need  not  be  near  village. 
Address  ADVERTISER  902,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — By  middle-aged  American,  position 
as  caretaker;  go  anywhere;  want  a  congenial 
place  more  than  high  wages.  ADVERTISER 
905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  foreman  desires  position,  farm  or 
private  estate;  experienced;  references.  ED¬ 
WARD  FAY,  Mt.  Kisc-o,  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  wanted  on  private  estate;  paint¬ 
ing,  glazing,  plumbing  and  general  repair 
man:  English;  first-class  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  906,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  married  man  on  farm; 

wife  will  do  housework.  ADVERTISER  907, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted,  assistant  to  manager,  on 
farm,  institution  or  estate,  by  American  wo¬ 
man,  with  practical  experience  witli  poultry, 
greenhouse,  garden,  dairy,  farm  bookkeeping, 
plus  agricultural  college  training;  cottage  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  909,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WILING  young  single  man  wants  position  as 
gardener;  have  six  months’  experience  in 
garden  work;  np  bad  habits;  state  wages  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  910,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER-TEAMSTER;  single:  experienced; 

wants  $50-$55  month;  homelike;  correspond¬ 
ence  desired.  GEO.,  3230  W'oodland,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

FARM  MANAGER  wishes  position  on  private 
estate;  experience  in  all  lines  of  this  work, 
also  general  farming,  orcharding  and  forest 
conservation;  single;  American;  23  years;  for 
further  particulars  write  DANIEL  '  L.  CUN¬ 
NINGHAM,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

WANTED — October,  in  Northern  New  Jersey  or 
Pennsylvania,  place  as  night  watchman,  fire¬ 
man,  or  man  and  wife  as  caretaker  of  estate; 
no  children;  handy  with  tools;  good  reference; 
age  60;  don’t  smoke,  chew  or  drink;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  911,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager  or  caretaker;  mar¬ 
ried:  35;  life  experience;  best  of  reference; 
give  full  particulars  and  wages.  BOX  88,  West 
Oneonta,  X.  Y. 

WORKING  superintendent;  own  help;  auto 
and  motor  boat  repairing;  driving;  estate 
work,  garden,  nursery,  game,  poultry  and  live 
stock,  farming  and  forestry,  or  what  have  vou? 
personal  interview;  references.  ADVERTISER 
914,  care  Rnral  New  Yorker. 

MARRIED  American;  31;  desires  position  as 
herdsman,  Nov.  1:  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  dairy  work,  also  test  cows;  wife 
willing  to  board  help.  BOX  24,  Bomoseen,  Vt. 

SINGLE  man,  experienced;  wishes  position  on 
poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  917,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 

MAN— Trustworthy  and  respectable;  no  bad 
habits;  desires  place,  as  caretaker  of'  small 
herd  of  cattle,  where  results  are  appreciated; 
milk  three  times  daily.  ADVERTISER  918, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERT  poultryman  wants  position;  estate; 

wife  cook  for  help;  best  references;  ADVER¬ 
TISER  919,  care  Rural  Xew- Yorker. 

COUPLE  want  position.  Sept.  1  or  later  on 
large  dairy  farm  or  estate;  man  experienced 
herdsman  or  dairy  man;  wife  will  run  boarding 
house  or  help  owner  in  own  house;  only  high- 
class  proposition  considered.  Address  BOX  140, 
Selbyville,  Del. 

WANTED — Position  by  single  farm  superinten¬ 
dent  of  20  years’  experience  on  large  farms, 
dairying,  etc.  ADVERTISER  922,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  caretaker;  married;  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  country  place;  good 
habits;  splendid  references.  ADVERTISER  923, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  farmer;  American;  college  trained; 

life  experience  general  farming;  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  superintendent,  farm  or  estate,  near 
New  York;  highest  references.  ADVERTISER 
924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER — Cleau,  refined  young  man,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  caretaker  with  few  hours 
work  each  day  in  exchange  for  room  and  board 
and  pleasant  home.  ADVERTISER  927,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

SLPERIXTENDEXT  —  Caretaker;  married; 

childless;  experienced;  well  recommended. 
AI)  \  BKTISER  921),  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

FOR  SALE; — 240-aere  dairy  farm;  fully  stocked 
and  equipped;  52  head  of  high-producing 
Jerseys,  30  in  milk ;  land  in  highly  productive 
condition;  modern  bam  and  equipment,  truck, 
tractor,  etc.;  excellent  water  supply;  12-room 
house  with  bath;  running  water  and  furnace 
heat;  large  maple  orchard  and  modern  sugar 
equipment;  excellent  slate  quarry  prospect,  red 
and  other  colors;  location,  Washington  county, 
New  York,  3  miles  from  railroad,  Poultney, 
Vermont;  7  hours  front  New  York  or  Boston; 
terms  easy  to  right  party;  reason  for  selling, 
death  of  farmer:  unusual  opportunity  to  secure 
a  splendid  farm;  for  full  information  address, 
RALPH  STODDARD,  105  Broadway,  New  York. 

LARGE  commercial  poultry  farm,  fully  stocked 
(Barron-Holly wood )  Leghorns;  doing  good  busi¬ 
ness,  baby  chicks,  puRets,  eggs,  broilers;  aver¬ 
age  net  income  $5,000  annually:  price  $20,000, 
liberal  terms.  ADVERTISER  833,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

30-AORE  cranberry  bog,  with  blueberry  land, 
and  new  bungalow:  Central  Jersey;  attractive 
price.  ADVERTISER  870,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — "Soft  Spring  Farm,”  cool,  all  mod¬ 
ern.  JOHN  II.  ALBRECHT,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  sale  or  rent,  fully  equipped;  making 
money:  65  miles  from  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm,  28  acres,  14-room  dwelling,  all 
conveniences;  two  poultry  houses,  106x120  feet 
long,  brooder  house;  variety  fruit;  good  truek- 
i  g  land;  maiu  highway,  near  Yardley;  imme¬ 
diate  possession;  easy  terms;  sold  on  account 
of  owner’s  death.  MARY  B.  DORSETT,  Yard- 
ley,  Pa. 

HIGH-CLASS  country  home,  village  farm;  mile 
shore;  improvements,  LEACH,  Clinton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 89  acres,  2,700  apple  trees,  stan¬ 
dard  varieties,  now  bearing  profitable  crop; 
new  modern  dairy  barn;  cider  press  125  bbls. 
capacity;  a  good  business  itself;  all  modern 
tools,  many  new;  27  miles  to  Philadelphia,  70 
to  New  York,  (4  mile  to  railroad  station;  two 
good  roads  to  Philadelphia;  favorable  terms. 
DR.  GEORGE  C.  KUESEL,  1014  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


pavement,  49  miles  east  of  Cleveland;  fine 
soil  for  nursery  and  fruit;  priced  right,  on  easy 
terms.  L.  B.  RANSOM,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

55  ACRES,  house  painted,  fruit  for  home  use, 
good  water,  shady  veranda,  mail  delivered; 
short  drive  to  State  park;  terms;  owner.  BOX 
3i,  Clinton,  Conn. 


WANTED  to  buy  or  rent  a  small  place  where 
it  will  be  suitable  to  start  a  blacksmith  shop, 
or  a  place  where  there  is  a  shop  without  tools 
and  stock;  Eastern  New  York  or  western  part 
of  Massachusetts  preferred.  ADVERTISER  903, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  and  dairy  farm  in  the  heart  of  the 
Champlain  Valley,  over  30  acres  bearing  ap¬ 
ple  orchard,  standard  varieties;  high  state  cul- 
Ovation,  annual  production  four  to  six  thousand 
bushels;  wonderfully  located.  H.  W.  or  G  II 
PHELPS,  South  Hero,  Vt. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm  about  35  miles  or  less 
to  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  without  stock  or  tools; 
good  all-year  supply  of  water,  close  or  on 
highway,  near  school,  good  buildings. 
MRS.  C.  BAKER,  Titusville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Market  garden  and  nurseries;  large 
greenhouse;  on  State  highway  between  Spring- 
eo.ww?n<?  Holyoke;  roadside  station;  business 
$32,000  in  1925;  large  proposition;  details  bv 
mail.  Address  R.  C.  BORN,  972  Riverdale  St., 
west  Springfield,  Mass. 


FERTILE  dairy  and  sheep  farm;  380  acres, 
situated  on  Cherry  Valley  turnpike,  near  vil¬ 
lage  of  Cherry  Valley;  buildings  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  running  water,  40  acres  Alfalfa;  will  sell 
with  or  without  dairy  and  equipment;  anxious 
right;  terms  easy.  HOWARD  s. 
ECRLER,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETELY  equipped  poultry  farm,  115 
acres,  in  Maryland;  modern .  8-room  residence 
tour  100-ft.  poultry  houses,  one  feed  house  with 
grinding  and  mixing  machinery  and  electric 
motors,  four  86-ft.  corn  cribs  and  wagon  shed 
two  100-ft.  brooder  houses  and  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  plant,  incubator  house  with  12,000-egg 
Buckeye  incubator,  one  5-room  bungalow  lo 
colony  houses,  one  office,  storeroom  and  garage 
one  Deleo  lighting  and  pumping  plant,  reservoir 
and  spring  house;  running  water  in  poultry 
houses  and  ranges;  12,000  White  Leghorn  chick¬ 
ens  four  horses,  c-ow,  all  necessary  farming 
machinery,  tractor,  auto  truck;  all  buildings 

(,fn  °-n  Ve,7  S'ubs-tamial  character;  cost 
$12.j,060.  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice,  for  family  rea- 

Ifrrus-  ADVERTISER  908,  care 
Rural  New- Yorker. 

SALE  Three  miles  from  Rupert 
depot,  306  acres;  good  buildings-  well 
watered.  HENRY  BORDEN,  Rupert  Vt. 


FOR  SALE— stock  farm,  320  acres,  part  wood¬ 
land;  Wingdale,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y  oil 
main  road  to  Berkshire*;  ten  room  and  bath 

b™'1“?h>Wltt)Water,lni1  electricity;  two  daily 
bains,  horse  barn;  large  tobacco  barn;  large 
garage  with  filling  station;  two  cottages  with 
etectrreity;  river,  and  deer  hunting;  price  $20,- 
Yorker  ERTISTR  912,  care  Rural  New- 


°  \ r , ?  n  1  Iji  FA  R M s  - a  te  of  late  Ambrose 
Monell,  millionaire,  inventor  of  Monell  metal- 
oGo  acres  m  heart  of  best  dairying  section  of 
Orange  county;  cow  barn  cost  $100,000;  barn 
tor  young  stock  $40,000;  two  big  houses  all 
improvements;  3  other  houses  and  cottage;  100 

nlw  LUhWi'Ia1d;  a  Iierfect  certified  milk 
plant  and  bleeding  establishment ;  will  sell  all 

con  FV ^  “?c  ou  tbe  dtdlar  of  investment; 

ingto„vflle,lrN  Y-  TH°MAS  PE-XI>ELL’  Wasli! 


FOR  SALE— Beautiful  farm  home  with  every 

corn  emence;  huge  Jamesway  barn,  room  for 
o0  head  cattle,  other  buildings;  200  acres 
splendidly  cultivated  farm  landf  pastures  and 
woodbind;  town  water;  electricity;  hot  water 
.  ^  1  in  J11®  tinest  town  in  Vermont  with  un¬ 
usual  social  advantages  and  schools;  best  of 
donS°Vt  r°r  selling’  Strongheart  Farm,  Bran- 


THREE-ACRE  property;  six-room,  house,  all 

Am°rror,irV/°ao“eUts;  banl:  70  niiles;  $5,700. 
ADV  LKIISEK  92. j,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


c?unty  JiTer  farm;  100  acres; 
.  ctdte  road,  large  house,  bath;  good  barn- 
near  . vUiage,  schools  and  railroad  station;  with 

It ura^  Ne wWorker?1'  ^ERTISER  928,  care 

FOR  SALE— In  Western  New  York,  a  good 
paying  milk  route  with  full  line  of  etfuin- 

York4r.  TISEK  °30’  care  Kural  New- 


DLLAWARL  farm  for  sale;  95  acres;  55  acre 

inel  belhvvrrorroT-T>‘0lre’  barn  and  outbuild 
Yorker  ADV  FR1ISER  931,  care  Rural  New 


TEN-ACItE  village  poultry  farm.  Long  Island 
oil  water  and  good  road;  six-room  house  and 
•xuiUOn1SeS’  111  s-ood  condition;  500  fine 
AlV’iiTiwn hQoo;  CRUpuieut ;  liberal  terms. 
ADVERTISER  932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac- 
i,  twn:  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  io 

r  h’>x?“’io!inSt.pald  lntl>  thhd  Z011e-  RANSOM 
I  ARM,  1310  spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1S70  wanted  ou 

T  ‘’mrmtovn  references  if  desired.  W. 

Lt.  IvlC  HMOM),  .Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


IINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  eau  here 
.  clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  wit  id 
in  third  zone,  $2:  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  0.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

I  OR  SALE— Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  and 
sugar,  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Colchester,  Vt. 


HEALTH  farm  for  convalescents,  health  seek- 
ersq  students  and  vacationists;  booklet.  SUN- 
liiE,  Granville  Summit,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa 


W 


PURE  HONEY 

pail 
10c 

Hi 


— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15; 
pails.  $2.13;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwh. 
'  pai‘  es?;  Postpaid  into  third  zc 

JGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


WAN  TED— Second-hand  silage  cutter  a.nd  blower 
large  size,  must  be  in  good  condition,  state 
R  d  VK1  PNCe'  BRAEHURN  FARM,  Box  237 


WE  ARE  now  taking  orders  for  Winter  apples, 
Baitlett  and  Seckel  pears,  Concord  grapes  and 

town?  N^'Y.  te  EAY  CAKL^N  German 
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Expect  two  things  from  your  Ford  lubrication. 
Smooth  starting  alone  isn’t  enough. 


The  smoother  starting  and  stopping  which  follow 
the  use  of  today’s  Mobiloil  “E”  in  your  Ford  engine 
result  from  the  ability  of  this  oil  to  keep  the  trans¬ 
mission  bands  soft  and  pliable.  The  band  surfaces 
do  not  become  hardened  and  glazed.  Thus  jerky 
action  in  starting  and  stopping  is  ended. 

Even  more  important:  The  life  of  the  bands  is 
greatly  increased.  Thus  replacement  cost  is  lowered — 
a  very  substantial  saving. 


You  should  get  the  greatest  obtainable  freedom 
from  carbon, too ••  because  •• 


Only  such  an  oil  will  give  you  quiet  operation, 
fullness  of  power,  free  valve  action,  clean  spark 
plugs  and  general  smooth  running. 

To  combine  this  freedom  from  carbon  with  free¬ 
dom  from  glazed  bands  in  Ford  lubrication  has 
taken  years  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  Mobiloil 
engineers  and  chemists. 

In  this  combined  effect,  we  sincerely  believe  that 
the  Mobiloil  “E”  of  today  stands  alone. 


Prove  it  yourself 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle'Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  shown  below.  “Arc”  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete 
Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 
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Mobiloil 

Make  the  ckart  your  guide 


A  nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  has  the  improved  Mobil¬ 
oil  “E”  in  5-gallon  cans  and  in  steel  drums.  These 
packages  offer  real  convenience  and  economy  in 
handling  oil  on  the  farm.  For  your  Ford  car  or 
truck  use  Mobiloil  “E.”  For  your  Fordson  tractor, 
use  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Mobiloil  “A”  in 
winter.  See  the  Mobiloil  dealer  today. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Headquarters:  61  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Division  Offices:  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis. 


Mobiloil  E 

for  Fords 
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Back  to  the  Woods  in  Central  New  York 

Reforesting,  in  Upper  Chenango  County 

%  _  • 

A  Section  of  Abandoned  Farms 


OLD  SETTLEMENT.— The  farms 
!  Pharsalia  are  not  all  deserted 
it,  for  long  stretches  on  very  fair 
mn try  roads,  more  than  nine  out 
;  ten  are.  I  am  speaking  now,  not 
!  the  Pharsalia  of  ancient  Greece, 
1  know  nothing  of  the  farms  in  that  locality,  but  of 
the  Pharsalia  in  Chenango  County,  New  York,  to 
which  John  Randall  came  from  Connecticut  in  1797 
as  its  first  settler.  Who  missed  the  opportunity  to 
adapt  native  Indian  names  to  the  many  towns  in 
Central  New  York  that  now  suffer  under  appella¬ 
tions  familiar  to  classic"  antiquity,  I  do  not  know. 
1  hope  that  he  was  no  ancestor  of  mine.  His  much 
learning  may  not  have  made  him  mad  but  I  am  free 
to  confess  that  it  riles  me  at  times.  Other  families 


with  the  director  of  extension  work  gave  opportun¬ 
ity  for  personal  observation  of  existing  conditions. 
Pharsalia  is  high.  Its  hills  rise  to  2,000  ft.  above 
sea  level.  Its  growing  season  is  short,  less  than 
120  days.  The  soil  upon  these  hills  is  thin.  The 
native  rocks  of  sandstone  and  shale  do  not  underlie 
a  humus  filled  soil.  The  lime  once  derived  from 
decaying  vegetation  and  burned  brush  and  wood  has 
been  exhausted.  It  is  a  rugged  country,  beautiful 
to  those  who  see  beauty  in  deep  ravines,  steep  in¬ 
clines,  irregular  fields  of  varying  level  between 
patches  of  native  hard  woods  and  an  outlook,  here 
and  there,  over  nearby  valleys  to  other  and  distant 
hills.  Its  annual  rainfall  is  ample,  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  Winter  snow.  It  is  an  inland  town,  the 
nearest  railroads  being  ten  miles  from  its  center. 


elevation  of  1,500  ft.,  say  the  forestry  experts,  the 
greater  part  of  New  York  State  land  is  better 
adapted  to  trees  than  to  anything  else.  But  trees 
live  longer  than  men  and  those  who  plant  trees 
seldom  reap  them.  Children  and  grandchildren  may, 
but  again  seldom  will  they  be  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  the  planter.  It  is  hard  to  get  far 
enough  away  from  immediate  necessities  to  work 
and  sacrifice  for  the  unborn  children  of  an  unknown 
generation.  We  all  agree  that  we  ought  to;  we  say 
“Certainly !  Certainly !”  and  then  we  turn  again  to 
the  day’s  task.  It  has  been  noted  that  those  who 
plant  trees  have,  for  the  most  part,  reached  or 
passed  middle  age.  Perhaps  they  have  grown  tired 
of  seeing  each  Summer  consumed  in  Winter.  Per¬ 
haps  the  future  is  far  less  vague  and  unreal  to  thorn 


“DIDN'T  KNOW  IT  WAS  LOADED” 

Railroads  place  danger  signals  over  grade  crossings;  druggists  place  the  skull  and  bones  on  bottles  of  poison  medicines;  and  the  street  workman  a 
red  light  over  his  job.  Men’s  memories  cannot  be  trusted.  Did  you  ever  see  a  red  light  tied  to  a  gun?  No.  you  never  did,  and  that  is  exactly  why  you  read  of 
hundreds  of  people,  mostly  innocent  children,  killed  yearly  by  the  empty  gun.  If  you  have  a  gun  in  your  house,  and  every  good  farm  should  keep  one,  either 
be  dead  sure  it  is  empty  or  keep  a  red  light  burning  on  it  day  and  night ;  one  or  the  other.  You  would  not  think  of  carrying  a  live  rattlesnake  into  your  house 
to  show  your  good  wife  and  children,  yet  you  will  earry  iu  a  loaded  gun  that  is  ten  times  more  dangerous  and,  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  invite  your 
children  to  blow  each  other’s  heads  off.  A  brief  glimps  of  this  photograph  will  prove  to  you  that  it  illustrates  nearly  all  gun  accidents  you  have  read  about. 
It’s  the  same  old  story,  killed  by  an  empty  gun.  This  hoy,  in  his  mother’s  absence,  is  no  different  from  your  hoy.  lie  has  long  had  a  curiosity  to  see  how 
the  hammer  works  on  Dad’s  gun.  Tomorrow’s  paper  will  tell  you  the  rest,  including  funeral  arrangements.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  who  is  responsible 
for  this  murder? 


followed  Jolm  Randall  and,  by  1S14,  the  township 
had  a  population  of  550.  In  1800  the  census  showed 
a  population  of  more  than  double  the  latter  figure, 
or  1,261.  Since  that  date  the  population  dwindled 
until,  in  1923,  there  were  just  three  more  people 
there  than  in  1814;  1,261  people  require  more  houses 
than  550  do,  hence  the  many  empty  windows  and 
occasional  irregular  mounds  of  grass-covered  earth, 
over  which  clumps  of  lilacs  bloom  in  the  Spring 
and  behind  which  tumbling  cellar  walls  might  be 
found. 

SURVEY  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP.— ‘Several  years 
ago,  requests  were  made  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Cornell  University  for  a  survey  of  this 
township,  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  farm  lands 
to  better  advantage  and  thus  bettering  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  those  remaining  there.  It  is  from  this 
survey  and  information  given  by  the  Agricultural 
College  that  most  of  the  facts  herein  noted  are 
gathered.  A  circuit  of  the  township  in  company 


All  in  all,  Pharsalia  is  not  adapted  to  a  high  type  of 
intensive  fanning  and  it  does  not  really  matter  if 
there  are  not  as  many  people  there  as  formerly. 
Those  that  a  vent  away  probably  bettered  themselves. 
There  are,  or  were  at  the  time  of  the  survey  men¬ 
tioned.  103  inhabited  farm  dwellings,  28  vacant  and 
an  additional  46,  not  only  vacant  but  not  inhabit¬ 
able.  There  is  too  much  good  land  in  New  York 
yet  far  from  being  fully  utilized  to  make  it  profit¬ 
able  to  spend  an  unreasonable  amount  of  time  and 
effort  in  trying  to  do  by  art  What  nature  has  not 
seen  fit  to  do. 

ADAPTED  TO  FORESTRY.  —  Such  natural 
wealth  as  Pharsalia  once  possessed  lay  in  its  timber, 
and  that  crop  has  been  harvested.  With  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  crop  the  workers  have  left.  To  bring 
others  back  and  make  it  worth  while  for  those  now 
there  to  remain,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  plant 
again  what  the  soil  has  already  shown  itself  best 
fitted  to  produce.  When  you  get  above  a  general 


than  to  the  young.  Perhaps  they  desire  to  still  live 
in  the  work  of  their  hands.  At  any  rate,  the  old 
plant  trees. 

PROVIDING  FOIl  THE  FUTURE.— But,  though 
families  come  and  go,  the  State  remains,  and  it  is 
proper  for  the  State  to  make  provision  for  future 
needs.  Saw  timber  is  a  long  time  growing,  but 
while  it  is  growing  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the 
value  of  inferior  land  upon  which  seedlings  have 
been  planted.  Such  laud  is  worth  more  the  year 
after  planting  than  the  year  before,  and  each  sub¬ 
sequent  year  adds  to  the  gain.  If,  through  com¬ 
munity  effort,  groves  expand  into  forests,  there  will 
be  other  profit  than  in  increasing  wood  growth. 
Brooks  and  springs  will  again  be  fed  from  the  bills, 
annual  droughts  will  become  less  severe  in  the 
valleys,  wild  life  which  is  more  than  game  for 
sportsmen  will  continue  and  the  beauty  of  land¬ 
scape  which  nothing  but  trees  can  give  and  which 
no  one  can  hold  in  private  possession  will  continue 
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to  make  New  York  State  foremost  in  attraction, 
both  to  those  who  travel  and  those  who  seek  per¬ 
manent  homes. 

STATE  PLANTING. — A  beginning  of  State  plant¬ 
ing  has  been  made  in  Pharsalia.  From  the  fees 
collected  through  hunting  licenses,  $30,000  has  been 
set  aside  for  reforestation  in  this  township.  Through 
the  State  Conservation  Commission,  seedling  trees 
are'  obtained  at  from  $2  -to  $4  per  thousand,  accord¬ 
ing  to  age.  Land  has  been  purchased,  and  the  pur¬ 
chases  are  being  extended.  Land  that  will  not  grow 
corn,  oats,  potatoes  or  hay  at  a  profit  may  be  had 
at  from  $5  to  $7  per  acre  and  the  labor  cost  of 
planting  has  been  found  here  to  be  about  equal  to 
the  cost  of  the  land.  The  native  hemlock,  too  slow 
of  growth  to  make  its  planting  desirable,  is  being 
replaced  by  the  pines  and  Norway  spruce.  White 
and  red  and  Scotch  pine  grow  here  well,  though 
the  first  mentioned  suffers  from  insect  infestation 
of  the  tip  growth.  In  a  neighboring  township  is  a 
three-acre  grove  of  Norway  spruce,  planted  about  50 
years  ago  by  a  man  now  in  his  ninetieth  year.  It 
now  scales  30,000  ft.  to  the  acre,  though  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  cut  it  for  25  years  yet.  Valuable  as  it  is, 
it  is  worth  more  as  an  object  lesson  in  tree  plant¬ 
ing  than  as  a  source  of  lumber.  If  the  work  begun 
in  Pharsalia  can  be  continued  and  extended,  not 
only  will  private  planting  of  trees  be  encouraged 
but,  what  is  perhaps  of  more  importance,  community 
effort  through  school  districts,  Granges  and  other 
organizations  will  be  stimulated  and  the  unborn 
generation  will  feel  that,  after  all,  our  own  had  a 
bit  of  altruism  in  its  make-up.  m.  b.  d. 


Seme  Fruit  Conditions  in  Connecticut 

YOU  may  be  interested  to  have  a  brief  report  of 
a  field  trip  which  I  took  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
Glastonbury  section  of  Connecticut.  The  Hartford 
County  Farm  Bureau  planned  this  trip.  The  first 
visit  was  at  the  Hale  orchards.  The  orchards  were 
planted  by  J.  II.  Hale  and  now  the  farm  is  conducted 
by  his  son,  Stancliff,  and  his  grandson  John,  who  is 
named  after  his  grandfather.  An  experiment  in  a 
Baldwin  orchard  is  being  conducted,  using  20,  15, 
10  and  5  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  tree,  check  rows 
being  left  between  each  block.  Owing  to  the  dry  sea¬ 
son,  the  result  on  the  trees  is  not  as  apparent  as 
would  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  more  rain, 
but  in  practically  every  case  -the  trees  did  show  a 
slightly  larger  leaf  area  and  the  growth  of  grass 
and  weeds  was  very  much  more  vigorous  under  the 
fertilized  trees. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  visiting 
farms  of  Italians  who  originally  came  form  North¬ 
ern  Italy.  The  Italians  dominate  certain  sections 
and  the  County  Agent  stated?  that  it  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  work  with  these  groups  of  Italians. 
They  are  the  type  of  people  who  buy  for  cash,  the 
whole  family  works  in  the  field  and  they  are  follow¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  handling 


Can  anyone  think  of  any  greater  blessing  than  twin 
girls?  Mary  and  Marie  Harman  are  Pennsylvania 
girls,  five  years  old,  and  as  we  see,  very  much  like 
two  peas  out  of  a  pod.  B.  J.  Harman  is  their  father 
and  he  speaks  of  “my  twins”  as  though  these  little 
girls  represented  the  best  he  has  on  the  farm.  And 
they  are  the  best  and  furthermore  we  imagine  they 
look  just  like  their  mother. 
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their  crops.  On  nearly  every  farm  we  visited  they 
have  strawberries,  raspberries,  peaches  and  apples. 
They  are  also  growing  from  a  quarter  to  an  acre  of 
Telephone  peas  which  reached  the  market  a  few 
days  after  -local  supplies  of  peas  were  cleaned  up. 
Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Astrachan,  Summer  Cham¬ 
pion,  Oldenburg,  McIntosh  and  Delicious  are  the 
principal  varieties  of  apples  which  they  are  growing 
Quite  often  we  think  of  Summer  apples  as  receiving 
less  attention  than  Fall  and  Winter  apples,  but  not 
with  these  growers,  they  are  growing  an  extra  fancy 
apple  which  readily  sells  in  the  market  and  com¬ 
mands  a  good  price.  Many  of  their  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  apples  which  were  being  harvested  averaged 
as  large  as  the  average  Sweet  Bough. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  one  of  these  Italian  farm¬ 
ers  started  work  for  J.  II.  Hale  where  he  remained 
for  17  years,  but  for  the  last  11  years  he  has  had 
his  own  farm.  lie  has  a  nice  home  with  several 
bright,  energetic  young  men  who  are  real  helpers. 
One  of  his  boys  was  blinded  when  young,  but  he  has 
attended  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Hartford 
and  is  now  an  expert  typist  with  literary  ability. 
The  Sunday  paper  featured  this  boy  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  In  this  farm  I  saw  a  3^-acre  vineyard 


Bridge  Grafting  to  Repair  Mouse  Damage.  Fig.  833. 


with  9-ft.  posts  connected  at  the  ends  of  the  rows 
and  intermittently  down  the  row  with  4x4s  over 
which  the  wires  were  spaced.  This  made  every  two 
rows  into  an  arbor,  there  being  three  wires  at  the 
sides  and  four  wires  overhead.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight  to  look  down  these  rows  and  see  the  grapes 
hanging  down.  This  plan  was  suggested  by  J.  C. 
Dufford,  who  is  the  agricultural  high  school  teacher 
in  Glastonbury,  in  an  attempt  to  lessen  the  amount 
of  black  rot.  When  the  grapes  are  ripening  I  plan 
to  visit  this  vineyard  again  and  will  try  to  secure 
a  picture  at  "that  time. 

On  an  adjoining  farm  was  a  block  of  500  15-year- 
old  Elberta  peach  trees,  which  was  the  best  15- 
year-old  orchard  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  carrying 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
trees  the  orchard  should  be  good  for  at  least  five 
years  more.  In  this  block  of  500  trees  there  were 
less  than  25  blank  spaces.  This  orchard  did  not 
have  a  paying  crop  of  -peaches  until  it  was  nearly 
10  years  of  age,  but  whether  this  has  any  bearing 
on  its  present  condition  no  one  is  able  to  say. 

An  orchard  tour  conducted  by  the  Connecticut 
Bornological  Society  was  held  at  Mountain  View 
orchards,  managed  by  C.  G.  Billings,  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Bornological  Society.  Mr.  Billings 
has  developed  from  farm  orchards  and  by  additional 
plantings,  a  fruit  farm  of  about  75  acres.  He  main¬ 
tains  a  system  of  peach  fillers  in  the  young  apple  or¬ 
chards  where  clean  cultivation  is  practiced  during 
the  life  of  the  peaches.  When  the  peaches  are 
pulled  out,  the  land  is  fertilized  with  stable  manure, 
plowed  and  well  harrowed  before  seeding  and  then 
the  orchards  are  maintained  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  grass  which  is  mowed  with  a  mowing  machine 
and  allowed  to  remain  where  it  falls,  supplemented 
by  annual  applications  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Mr. 
Billings  practices  thinning  very  carefully,  and  as  a 
result  the  size  of  his  fruit  is  above  the  average. 

Connecticut.  s.  p.  hollistek. 


Root  Rot  of  Apple  Trees 

Can  you  give  me  the  cause  and  suggest  treatment  for 
the  ailment  of  our  four-year-old  McIntosh  and  Wage- 
ner  trees?  The  bark  has  rotted  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  on  about  50  trees,  many  of  them  living 
with  only  half  an  inch  of  bark  left.  Some  of  them 
have  several  cracks  at  the  same  place.  The  soil  is  a 
light  clay  loam,  fairly  well  drained,  on  high  land.  The 
trees  made  a  strong  growth  the  preceding  Summer  but 
no  fertilizer  was  used.  The  rotting  is  mostly  on  the 
south  side  of  trunks.  w.  P.  M. 

Michigan. 

OOT  rots  and  collar  rots  of  apple  trees  have 
been  causing  much  concern  lately  either  be¬ 


cause  they  are  increasing  or  because  growers  are 
more  alert  in  recognizing  them.  McIntosh  has  been 
showing  a  tendency  to  succumb  to  some  form  of  root 
injury  and  of  course  Grimes  Golden  and  Tompkins 
King  have  long  been  associated  with  this  kind  of 
trouble. 

The  big  question  is  whether  or  not  any  organism 
is  directly  responsible,  and  if  so  what  the  cure  may 
be.  So  far  the  opinion  among  disease  specialists  is 
that  trees  are  seldom  killed  by  the  direct  attack  on 
the  roots  by  a  fungus.  In  most  cases,  the  injury 
starts  with  mouse  work,  Winter  injury,  or  some 
mechanical  wounding,  as  from  too  deep  plowing.  The 
fungus  may  then  enter  and  live  on  the  dead  or 
weakened  tissue  but  it  seldom  attacks  healthy  trees. 
Yet  there  are  growers  who  believe  some  disease 
agency  is  responsible,  and  perhaps  it  is.  At  all 
events  none  has  yet  been  found. 

In  some  cases  trees  that  have  shown  injury  have 
been  helped  by  cutting  out  diseased  parts  and  dis¬ 
infecting  with  a  coal  tar  paint.  Even  bridge  graft¬ 
ing  has  been  resorted  to  in  some  cases.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  pine  mouse  is  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  “root  rot.”  This  pest  works  under  the 
ground  and  causes  a  great  deal  of  damage  before  he 
is  discovered.  Trees  may  begin  to  die  out  two  or 
three  years  after  an  attack,  and  then  the  damage 
may  be  beyond  repair.  Sanitation,  dean  cultiva¬ 
tion,  poisoning  the  mice,  and  general  watchfulness 
has  eliminated  a  great  deal  of  so-called  “root  rot.” 

H.  B.  T. 


Methods  of  Handling  Everbearing 
Strawberries 

N  page  1155  is  a  question  about  planting  ever- 
bearing  strawberries  in  cold  frames  for  late 
fruiting.  In  my  opinion  your  reader  will  lose  his 
time  if  he  attempts  to  grow  strawberries  late  in  the 
Fall  in  cold  frames  or  in  hotbeds  or  in  any  way  that 
I  know.  The  Fall  bearing  strawberries  are  worth 
while  only  when  the  weather  is  favorable.  One  of 
their  great  drawbacks  is  lack  of  fertilizing  or  pol¬ 
linating  in  the  Fall.  When  the  weather  is  mild,  com- 
paratively  dry  and  warm  they  will  pollinate  nicely 
and  the  fruit  will  be  perfect  and  of  good  flavor.  If 
it  is  cold  and  rainy  all  the  time  or  most  of  the  time, 
the  berries  will  not  be  perfect  and  the  flavor  will  be 
inferior.  In  the  Fall  of  1920  we  picked  over  70  quarts 
of  as  good  flavored  berries  as  I  ever  ate,  October  27, 
but  we  had  had  a  month  or  more  of  unusually  fine 
Fall  weather  when  it  hardly  rained  at  all.  We  are 
getting  rain  every  few  days  this  year,  the  ground 
is  saturated  with  water,  everything  is  suffering 
from  too  much  rain  and  I  expect  the  Fall-bearing 
strawberry  crop  will  be  inferior  unless  the  weather 
changes  very  soon.  Not  only  will  they  be  scrubby 
and  inferior  but  many  will  rot  from  lack  of  air  and 
sunshine.  In  picking  Fall  strawberries  it  is  always 


We  have  had  several  pictures  of  big  rocks.  Some  of 
these  monsters  seem  to  have  an  individualtity  all  their 
own — while  others  are  helped  along  by  man  to  some 
expression  of  character.  This  week  we  show  “Frog 
Rock”  located  “somewhere  in  Connecticut.”  Man  and 
nature  have  combined  to  give  it  character. 
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best  to  pick  off  the  rotten  berries  as  well  as  tbe 
good  ones  and  throw  the  rotten  berries  in  the  paths 
so  they  will  not  tend  to  rot  the  berries  that  are  to 
ripen  later.  One  rotten  berry  will  often  ruin  a 
whole  stem  of  green  berries  before  they  ripen. 

I  do  not  believe  you  can  take  up  Fall  bearing 
plants  and  put  them  in  a  frame  and  grow  berries 
from  them  in  the  late  Fall.  You  will  be  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  same  difficulties  that  confront  the 
person  who  tries  to  grow  strawberries  in  .the  green¬ 
house,  and  many  more.  Hand  fertilization  must  be 
resorted  to  and  an  even  slowly  rising  temperature 
maintained.  In  handling  Fall  strawberries  so  many 
years,  as  I  have,  I  have  tried  to  study  out  every 
possible  way  to  make  them  practical,  and  I  have 
thought  out  several  ways  that  we  have  tried  or  are 
going  to  try  when  opportunity  presents  itself.  One 
of  these  is  to  prolong  the  ripening  of  berries  for 
exhibition  purposes.  We  have  thought  of  plunging 
large  pots  in  the  soil  in  early  Spring,  setting  plants 
in  them  and  allowing  them  to  grow  just  the  same 
as  they  did  in  the  open  field.  When  the  first  dam¬ 
aging  frosts  come,  we  would  take  these 
pots  of  plants  up  and  place  under  glass 
and  allow  the  berries  to  ripen.  In  this 
way  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  few 
berries  as  late  as  Thanksgiving  and 
possibly  Christmas.  We  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  blossoms  that  developed  after 
the  plants  were  -taken  up  to  develop 
into  berries,  but  they  might  possibly 
do  this,  especially  if  hand  polleniza- 
tion  were  resorted  to  by  gently  brush¬ 
ing  the  blossom  over  with  a  fine-haired 
soft  brush.  This  is  quite  different 
from  taking  plants  with  no  fruit  or 
blossoms  on  and  trying  to  get  the  blos¬ 
soms  and  fruit  to  grow  entirely  in  a 
cold  frame  or  hotbed.  In  most  all  of 
the  everbearing  kinds  of  the  “Superb” 
type,  there  are  many  berries  in  the 
late  Fall  that  never  fully  develop  and 
ripen  and  we  have  tried  various  ways 
to  get  these  berries  to  ripen.  I  re¬ 
member  that  one  year  we  picked  about 
a  crate  of  them  and  spread  them  in  a 
window  in  the  office  where  the  sun 
shone  brightly  on  them.  The  berries 
were  nearly  ripe  when  we  picked  them 
but  they  never  ripened  satisfactorily, 
but  gradually  dried  and  shrivelled  up 
and  were  worthless  to  use.  n.  i.  f. 


urged  that  the  control  of  schools  be  placed  in  the  local 
school  board,  that  the  management  be  not  centralized 
in  the  State  Director  of  Education,  or  county  superin¬ 
tendents  of  county  school  boards,  but  that  the  power 
be  restored  to  the  local  school ‘board  to  raise  the  money 
needed  for  the  schools  and  to  control  the  spending  of 
this  money  after  it  is  raised. 

This  desired  legislation  seems  to  be  much  like 
what  is  demanded  in  the  Joiner  bill  in  New  York, 
and  here  is  a  man  who  makes  that  a  part  of  the 
issue  in  his  fight  for  re-election ! 


Potash  Deposits  in  Texas 

WE  have  all  been  told  repeatedly  that  great 
deposits  of  potash  have  been  found  in  some 
parts  of  America  so  that  we  shall  no  longer  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  Germany  and  France  for  our  potash 
supplies.  These  stories  have  been  floating  about, 
but  when  investigated  they  have  always  turned  out 
to  be  very  much  like  fairy  tales.  During  the  war, 
as  we  all  remember,  the  Agricultural  Department 
worked  hard  to  find  American  potash.  They  did 
find  some  of  it.  Many  of  the  seaweeds  along  the 


Home  Rule  for  Ohio  School 
Districts 

ADMIRE  your  persistent  fight 
against  the  educational  machine  in 
New  York.  You  recently  stated,  in 
substance,  that  New  York  is  not  the 
only  State  so  afflicted.  I  am  enclosing 
a  political  advertisement  clipped  from 
the  home  paper  that  confirms  your 
contention.  The  aspirant  referred  to 
in  the  advertisement  lives  in  a  town 
in  which  is  located  a  centralized  school 
building.  Like  all  other  communities 
they  have  had  their  petty  quarrels 
which  they  are  bound  to  have,  but  this  matter  of 
consolidation  has  led  to  grave  problems  in  which 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  was  seriously 
involved.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  sec¬ 
tion  is  a  prosperous  farming  section,  and  before  the 
days  of  consolidation  had  plenty  of  good  district 
schools  always  in  session,  the  allotted  time,  under 
the  new  regime,  the  legitimate  added  expenses,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  extravagances  of  the  educational 
autocrats  has,  at  times,  made  it  seem  necessary  to 
close  the  school  because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  But 
by  going  still  deeper  into  debt  to  pay  off  old  debts 
they  manage  to  keep  going.  If  these  people  can  raise 
a  crop  of  centenarians  such  as  you  are  discussing  in 
“Hope  Farm  Notes,”  it  is  just  possible  the  grand¬ 
children  of  the  latter  may  get  together  and  burn 
the  old  mortgage — or  the  school  building. 

Ohio.  J-  n.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  correspondent  encloses  a  political 
advertisement  for  William  T.  Orton  addressed  to 
the  voters  of  Williams  Co.,  Ohio.  Here  is  part  of  it : 

He  introduced  a  bill  providing  that  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  high  school  pupils  should  be  determined  by  the 
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future  actually  give  this  country  all  of  the  potash 
it  needs  without  calling  upon  Europe  for  a  supply. 
The  Geological  Survey  at  Washington  has  examined 
these  deposits  carefully  and  insists  that  they  are 
genuine.  These  beds  are  located  in  lower  Texas  not 
far  from  the  Mexican  border,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  mining  and  handling  from  these  beds  is  a  10 
times  larger  proposition  than  Muscle  Shoals  ever 
can  be.  So  it  would  seem  that  at  last  we  are  to 
have  an  American  supply.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  we  can,  if  we  care  to  do  so,  produce  large 
quantities  of  nitrogen  in  this  country,  and  America 
has  always  been  the  headquarters  for  phosphorus. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  we  would  always  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  Europe  for  our  potash,  but  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  the  future  we  shall  have  abundance 
of  this  material  of  American  origin. 


This  exhibition  was  made  from  a  prize  garden — where  the  owner  tried  to  see 
what  a  variety  of  good  vegetables  he  could  produce.  If  means  “half  my  living 

uardian. 


local  board  of  education.  After  a  fight  in  order  to  get 
some  relief  he  was  forced  to  accept  as  an  amendment 
the  change  that  the  country  board  of  education,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  local  board,  should  determine  whether 
or  not  a  district  should  pay  the  transportation  of 
high  school  pupils. 

He  assisted  in  securing  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Legislature  to  prepare  and  report 
amendments  to  the  school  and  tax  laws.  Pie  has  at¬ 
tended  meetings  of  this  committee.  He  has  steadily 


from  the  garden”  and  some  to  sell.  A  good  garden  is  the  family 

Pacific  Coast  were  found  to  contain  considerable 
potash.  This  was  taken  from  the  sea  and  burned 
to  good  advantage.  Then  it  was  found  that  large 
quantities  of  potash  were  being  blown  away  as  dust 
in  chimneys  or  factories  where  cement  is  made. 
This  came  from  the  clay  used  in  cement  making  and 
is  set  free  during  the  process.  Then,  of  course,  it 
has  long  been  known  that  certain  forms  of  granite 
rock  contain  considerable  potash,  as  do  the  marls 
found  in  New  Jersey.  Almost  numberless  patents 
have  been  taken  out  to  cover  different  methods  of 
extracting  this  potash  profitably,  but  very  few  of 
them  have  ever  been  worked.  It  is  also  found  that 
the  sage  brush  and  other  plants  on  the  western 
desert  contain  large  quantities  of  potash ;  these 
plants  were  burned  and  potash  extracted  from  the 
ashes.  In  addition  to  that  it  was  found  that  some 
of  the  alkali  lakes  in  the  western  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  contain  quite  a  little  of  this  mineral.  In 
fact  several  lakes  in  Nebraska  were  used  to  extract 
a  considerable  quantity. 

The  business  of  extracting  potash  became  a  live 
one  and  towns  of  considerable  size  grew  up  on  the 
desert  beside  these  lakes.  When  the  war  was  over, 
however,  it  was  found  that  none  of  these  new 
sources  of  potash  could  stand  up  against  the  big 
deposits  in  Europe,  and  the  country  went  back  very 
largely  to  its  old  habit  of  importing  potash. 

Now  we  are  assured  on  good  authority  that  there 
are  great  potash  beds  in  Texas  which  will  in  the 


A  Living  From  Poultry 

WISH  to  add  something  to  the  good  advice 
M.  B.  D.  gave  Mrs.  M.  G.  on  page  975. 

Assuming  that  Mrs.  M.  G.  has  ready 
cash  enough  to  buy  a  small  place  suit¬ 
able  for  a  poultry  farm,  and  still  have 
several  hundreds,  perhaps  a  thousand 
dollars  available  after  stocking  up 
with  50  or  100  pullets  mature  enough 
to  begin  laying  by  the  first  of  October, 
her  chances  for  making  a  living  for 
herself  and  two  children  within  four 
or  five  years  from  the  start  are  about 
equal  to  her  chances  of  being  struck 
by  lightning.  Whether  she  can  ever 
make  a  living  for  her  family  from  the 
net  profits  of  a  poultry  farm  depends 
entirely  upon  circumstances,  some  of 
which  may  be  entirely  beyond  her  con¬ 
trol,  even  though  she  has  youth,  good 
health,  and  some  experience  with  poul¬ 
try  to  start  with.  I  am  well  aware 
that  this  does  not  fit  in  with  the  allur¬ 
ing  stories  some  poultry  writers 
broadcast  before  the  women  who  arG 
looking  towards  poultry  raising  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  but  just  the  same 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  1 
acquired  my  knowledge  of  the  ins  and 
outs  of  poultry  fanning  by  years  of 
experience  in  caring  for  hens — a  small 
flock  at  first,  but  growing  larger  each 
3rear  until  my  feathered  flock  num¬ 
bered  as  many  as  I  could  profitably 
care  for  in  addition  to  my  duties  as 
housekeeper  and  homemaker. 

My  poultry  venture  was  successful 
from  the  start.  The  small  flock  of 
common  and  half-bred  hens  paid  a 
fair  profit  over  the  cost  of  feed  for 
the  first  year,  but  I  did  not  “make  a 
living”  from  the  whole  farm  that  year, 
nor  the  next.  For  nearly  four  years 
every  cent  of  net  profit  from  the  sale 
of  poultry  and  eggs,  and  every  dollar 
that  could  be  spared  from  a  small  but 
regular  quarterly  income,  went  to 
build  up  that  hen  business  to  a  size 
that,  with  a  big  garden  and  some  other  farm  opera¬ 
tions,  enabled  me  to  provide  a  fairly  good  living 
for  the  family,  and  put  by  a  little  for  the  deluge  of 
the  “rainy  days”  that  came  later. 

My  venture  into  poultry  farming  was  started  be¬ 
fore  the  World  War,  and  under  exceptionally  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances.  I  inherited  a  small  farm  and 
a  flock  of  common  hens.  On  the  farm  was  a  build¬ 
ing  that  was  made  over  into  comfortable  quarters 
for  the  flock  that  first  Winter.  There  was  a  market 
at  the  door  for  poultry  and  eggs,  and  I  had  the 
regular  income  which  was  at  least  sufficient  to  keep 
us  supplied  with  bread  and  butter,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  spread  of  jam.  Whether  I  could  have  made  a 
living  had  I  started  into  poultry  farming  under  less 
favorable  conditions  will  always  remain  one  of  the 
unsolved  problems.  ex-poultrywoman. 


The  Argentine  government  has  -taken  from  this  coun¬ 
try  2,000  top  minnows  (Gambusia  affinis).  These  lit¬ 
tle  fish  were  collected  in  South  Carolina  and  will  be 
used  in  Argentina  for  fighting  mosquitoes.  All  over 
the  world  there  is  starting  a  deadly  fight  against  this 
insect. 

It  is  said  that  Americans  average  three  apples  a 
week  per  capita.  That  means  less  than  half  an  apple 
a  day.  Perhaps  that  is  why  we  consume  half  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  drugs  each  year.  Multiply  the  apple 
consumption  by  two  and  halve  the  drug  bill. 
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Do  Your  Eg,g,s  Bring,  the  Top  Price? 


AYE  you  ever  had  the  price  of  your 
eggs  cut  because  of  poor  quality, 
have  you  ever  been  told  the  yolks 
were  too  dark,  the  whites  “watery,” 
the  eggs  too  small  or  the  shell  color 
too  creamy?  Probably  everyone  has 
had  at  least  one  complaint,  and  yet  it  is  possible  to 


produce  a  perfect  egg,  the  kind  the  market  wants 
and  is  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for. 

QUALITY  A  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PROBLEM.— 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  eastern  poultryman  this 
quality  problem  has  its  greatest  effect  upon  the 
price  during  the  Summer  and  Fall  seasons.  At  that 
time  the  difference  between  a  first  and  second-grade 
egg  will  be  from  five  to  fifteen  cents  a  dozen,  whereas 
in  the  Spring  the  difference  between  the  identical 
grades  will  not  be  more  than  from  one  to  four  cents 
a  dozen.  During  the  Winter  and  Spring  it  is  also 
possible  for  the  Pacific  Coast  eggs  to  reach  the 
market  in  practically  as  good  a  condition  as  the 
nearby  eggs,  and  because  of  this  competition  the 
best  of  the  nearby  eggs  are  often  under  the  top 
market  price  in  those  seasons.  If  the  quality  of 


vitamins,  but  also  for  bulk,  but  they  do  not  need  all 
they  desire  to  consume.  One  hundred  birds  of  their 
own  choice  will  consume  from  S  to  10  lbs.  of  green 
food  daily  and  without  question,  produce  dark  yolks. 
They  do  not  need  that  much,  however,  and  laying 
birds  should  be  kept  confined  to  their  houses  until 
late  in  the  afternoon  in  order  to  curtail  the  amount 
of  greens  consumed.  Four  pounds  daily  is  suf¬ 
ficient  and  if  this  is  in  the  form  of  sprouted  oats, 
cabbage  or  mangels,  the  yolks  will  not  be  exces¬ 
sively  dark.  Rape,  kale  or  Alfalfa  in  that  amount 
will  produce  some  dark  yolks,  however.  If  abso¬ 
lutely  colorless  yolks  are  desired  one  would  have 
to  furnish  a  succulent  feed  in  the  form  of  mangels 
exclusively  and  add  some  cod  liver  oil  to  the  ration 
in  order  to  maintain  a  vitamin  balance.  Yellow  corn 
fed  in  amounts  usually  practiced  will  not  cause 
sufficient  color  in  the  yolk  to  be  objectionable. 

AGE  AND  II  ANDLING  WEAKE  N  S  THE 
.STRENGTH  OF  THE  WHITE— The  second  factor 
in  improving  the  egg  quality  is  the  strength  or  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  white.  Many  eggs  that  appear  to  be  in 
good  shape  when  they  leave  the  farm  are  in  bad 


down  all  of  the  eggs.  Other  cases  of  eggs  were 
candled  and  held  for  four  and  eight  days,  after 
which  they  were,  respectively,  subjected  to  a  can¬ 
dling  and  then  shaking  and  recandling.  The  age  had 
apparently  no  effect  until  the  eggs  were  given  a 
shaking  up,  then  it  was  noticed  that  24  per  cent  of 
the  four-day-old  eggs  became  watery  and  45  j>er 
cent  of  the  eight-day-old  eggs.  Age  and  handling, 
therefore,  are  two  factors  -that  certainly  aggravate 
the  trouble  and  these  must  be  corrected  as  near  as 
possible.  This  is  best  done  by  sending  eggs  to  mar¬ 
ket  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  produced  and 
by  handling  them  as  carefully  as  one  can.  There 
are  other  factors  involved,  however,  as  for  instance 
the  individuality  of  the  birds.  The  writer  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  in  candling  all  of 
the  eggs  from  a  pen  of  50  birds  has  found  some  in¬ 
dividuals  producing  watery  eggs  and  some  produc¬ 
ing  firm  eggs.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  exactly  why  such  is  the  case  but  the 
problem  is  a  real  one  and  more  will  be  known  with¬ 
in  a  few  years. 

SIZE  OF  EGG  A  PROBLEM  OF  BREEDING 
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The  Sheep  Are  Coming  Bach  Into  Popularity.  Here  is  a  Bunch  in  Pasture.  Fig.  S35. 


Pacific  Coast  eggs  could  be  maintained  throughout 
the  hot  Summer  and  Fall  weather,  the  nearby  eggs 
would  probably  never  receive  the  premium  prices, 
because  only  the  best  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  sent  to 
New  York  and  through  proper  co-operation  methods 
they  are  able  to  furnish  a  large  volume  of  uniform 
quality  at  most  any  time.  Because  of  their  distance 
from  the  market,  however,  they  are  handicapped 
during  the  unfavorable  seasons  and  the  eastern  poul¬ 
tryman  at  this  time  should  reap  the  benefit  of  being 
near  the  market.  Table  I,  which  shows  the  source 
of  eggs  that  top  the  market,  clearly  points  out  the 
facts  stated  above. 

The  eastern  poultryman  must,  therefore,  see  that 
the  product  he  sends  to  market  during  the  Summer 
and  Fall  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  produced,  and 
in  the  marketing  end  of  the  poultry  business,  that 
is  his  big  problem. 

EXCESSIVE  GREENS  PRODUCE  DARK 
YOLIvS. — The  first  point  to  consider  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  egg  is  the  color  of  the  yolk.  The 
market  demands  a  light  yolk,  whereas  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  the  tendency  is  for  the  yolk  to  be 
dark.  Laying  birds  usually  have  access  to  free 
range  with  an  abundance  of  green  food,  or  if  the 
green  food  is  lacking  on  the  range  we  cut  and  carry 
it  to  them.  This  green  food  causes  the  trouble  with 
dark  yolks.  Birds  need  green  food,  not  only  for 


shape  when  they  arrive  on  the  market.  The  fun¬ 
damental  cause  of  this  has  not  as  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined,  but  it  is  a  proven  fact  that  age  and  rough 
handling  with  greatly  aggravate  the  condition.  The 
writer  candled  a  case  of  eggs  previous  to  shipment 


Table  I.— 

-Quotations  on 

the  three 

highest  grades  of 

eggs  on  the 

New  York  market  (1925). 

Price  per  Dozen 

Month 

N.  J.  and  Other 
Closely  Selected 

Nearby 

Average 

Pacific  Coast  Extras 

January  .  .  . 

LA  LI  US 

.04 

.03 

February  . . 

. 48 

.47 

.47 

March  .  .  .  . 

. 40 

.38 

.40 

April  . 

.35 

.39 

May  . 

. 40 

.38 

.42 

June'  . 

.  .  .43 

.41 

.44 

July  . 

. 49 

.40 

.49 

August  .  .  .  • 

. 53 

.50 

.48 

September 

. GG 

.04 

.02 

( )ctober  .  .  . 

. SO 

.78 

.74 

November  . 

. 81 

.79 

.70 

December  . 

. G1 

.59 

.59 

in  order  to  see  that  all  the  eggs  were  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  then  moved  the  case  back  and  forth  across 


the  floor  several  times  in  order  to  shake  up  the 
eggs.  After  100  shakings  the  eggs  were  recandled 
and  27  per  cent  found  to  be  watery.  The  operation 
was  then  repeated  and  after  100  more  shakings  58 
per  cent  were  found  to  be  watery.  By  continuing 
the  procedure  it  was  possible  to  eventually  break 


AND  MATURITY  OF  BIRD— The  third  factor,  that 
of  egg  size,  can  be  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  breeding  and  management  of  the  birds.  There 
is  a  definite  relationship  between  the  size  of  egg 
produced  by  a  bird  and  the  size  produced  by  its 
mother.  This  fact,  therefore,  can  be  carried  into 
practical  effect  bv  selecting  only  the  desired  size  of 
egg  for  hatching  purposes.  After  the  chick  is 
hatched  from  the  desired  size  egg,  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  pullet  is  of  good  weight  be¬ 
fore  production  starts  and  also  to  see  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  first  few  months  of  laying  is  not 
excessive.  A  pullet  should  gain  in  weight  even  after 
she  starts  to  lay.  If,  however,  she  produces  heavily 
and  is  improperly  fed,  she  will  never  produce  a  full 
size  egg.  The  body  size  and  egg  size,  usually  go 
hand  in  hand  within  any  given  strain  of  birds.  Small 
size  of  egg  is  a  severe  drawback  to  the  price  re¬ 
turns  in  all  seasons,  and  it  is  a  problem  that  is  not 
given  the  consideration  and  thought  that  it  should 
have. 

SHELL  COLOR  CONTROLLED  BY  BREEDING. 
— The  shell  color  problem  has  been  made  an  acute 
one  for  eastern  poultrymen  by  the  Pacific  Coast  co¬ 
operatives.  Because  of  large  volume  received  they 
are  able  to  grade  out  all  the  tinted  and  cream-col¬ 
ored  eggs,  leaving  a  very  uniform  grade  of  chalk- 
white  eggs  for  the  best  trade  of  the  New  York  mar- 
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ket.  A  dozen  ordinary  nearby  Leghorn 
eggs  look  like  an  R.  I.  Red  product  when 
compared  with  real  white  eggs.  It  is  a 
hard  problem  to  produce  a  large  number 
of  uniformly  white  eggs  from  any  one 
flock,  because  so  very  few  breeders  have 
been  considering  that  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  In  the  future  they  must,  however, 
as  the  color  of  egg  shell  is  affected  by 
breeding  more  than  by  ..ny  other  factor, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  egg  size,  only  eggs 
of  the  proper  color  should  be  used  for 
hatching  purposes. 

Summary — Report  of  Farm  Survey. 
— In  summing  up  the  factors  it  might 
be  well  to  note  the  following  points  which 
were  gleaned  from  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  to  25  poultrymen  who  were  shipping 
eggs  to  New  York  City : 

Table  II — Outstanding  Practices  on 
Farms  Producing  Good  Quality  Eggs : 

1.  Shipped  by  truck. 

2.  Did  not  use  tonics. 

3.  Fed  layers  at  least  10  lbs.  of  grain 
daily  per  hundred  birds  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer. 

4.  Held  eggs  at  a  temperature  below 
65  degrees. 

5.  Shipped  eggs  twice  weekly. 

6.  Limited  amount  of  green  food  fed. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  produce 

what  the  market  wants.  Why  not  pro¬ 
duce  it?  C.  S.  PLATT. 

New  Jei'sey  Ex-periment  Station. 


Fruit  Meeting  in  New  Jersey 

The  Summer  meeting  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Horticultural  Society  August  10  was 
a  decided  success,  because  it  was  well 
planned  and  well  executed.  Gathering  in 
the  lower  end  of  Woodbury  in  time  to 
start  promptly  at  10  A.  M.,  a  tour  was 
made  through  the  Woodbury,  Swedes- 
boro,  and  'Mullica  Hill  fruit  and  truck 
districts.  There  were  far  more  truck 
farms  than  orchards  in  this  district.  The 
route  was  so  well  marked  that  the  late 
ones  had  no  trouble  in  catching  up  with 
the  procession.  Every  railroad  crossing 
was  guarded  by  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Before  the  start  every  car  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  sticker  to  identify  it ;  also 
a  number  list  of  the  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  whose  farms  were  to  be  passed  and 
each  farm  had  a  big  numeral  on  a  tree 
by  the  road.  In  this  way  those  on  the 
tour  knew  who  lived  on  the  place,  how 
many  acres  in  the  farm,  and  the  acreage 
of  the  principal  crops  grown. 

The  first  stop  was-  at  John  C.  Wol- 
ferth’s,  where  a  sweet  potato  variety 
test  was  being  conducted,  which  in¬ 
cludes  some  20  varieties.  There  are  also 
investigations  concerning  the  control  of 
stem  rot  of  sweet  potatoes  which  were 
explained  by  Dr.  Martin.  He  finds  that 
White  Yam,  Red  Brazil  and  Triumph 
are  resistant  to  this  disease,  but  sug¬ 
gested  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  New 
Jersey  growers  to  confine  themselves  to 
these  varieties  because  other  varieties  in¬ 
cluding  the  Yellow  Jersey  were  so  much 
better.  On  another  par-t  of  the  farm  Dr. 
Martin  showed  how  the  multiple  system 
of  planting  worked  out.  In  this  test  one 
plot  was  set  one  plant  to  the  hill,  a  sec¬ 
ond  plot  two  plants  to  the  hill,  a  third 
plot  with  three  plants  to  the  hill.  The 
results  this  year  are  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
For  instance,  Leipe  showed  18  per  cent 
of  missing  hills  where  only  one  plant  was 
set  to  a  hill,  yet  there  was  a  perfect 
stand  where  three  plants  were  set  to  a 
hill.  All  hills  did  not  have  three  plants 
when  inspected  by  the  society  for  some  of 
the  plants  had  died  from  stem  rot  and 
other  causes,  but  still  the  stand  was  per- 


1926  Results  on  the  John  Wolferth 
Farm. — The  missing  hills  include  both 
missing  and  those  killed  by  stem  rot : 


1  Plant 

2  Plants 

3  Plants 

Variety 

Per,  Hill 

Per  Hill 

Per  Hill 

Red  Jersey  .. 

...  3.9 

3.9 

0 

White  Jersey 

...  1.3 

0 

0 

Nancemond  . . 

.  .  .  3.8 

0 

0 

Keinzle  . 

. . .14.3 

2.5 

0 

Mendson  . . . . 

...  2.5 

2.5 

0 

Red  Brazil  .  . 

...  0 

0 

0 

Priestly  . 

...  1.2 

1.2 

0 

Gold  Skin  .  .  . 

...  2.3 

0 

0 

Leipe  . 

.  .  .18.0 

0 

0 

Fitting . 

...  2.7 

0 

0 

White  Yam  . 

...  2.3 

0 

0 

The  next  stop  was  at  the  farm  of  I. 
Ilurff  Weatherby  who  has  60  acres  of 
peaches  and  who  had  considerable  notori¬ 
ety  two  years  ago  by  spending  $2,500 
for  an  electric  light  equipment  to  provide 
light  traps  for  the  adults  of  the  Oriental 
(fruit  moth.  Mr.  Weatherby  told  us 
about  it.  He  said  he  thought  it  paid 
although  no  entomologist,  including  Dr. 
T.  J.  Headlee,  New  Jersey  State  En¬ 
tomologist,  would  back  him  up.  Dr. 
Alvah  Peterson  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Entomology  ds  conducting  trap  ex¬ 
periments  in  this  orchard.  Heretofore 
he  used  a  cheap  molasses  Costing  about 
O1/;  cents  a  gallon.  Dr.  Peterson  was  not 
present,  but  Mr.  Weatherby  told  us  that 
a  higher  grade  molasses  used  in  this 
year’s  experiments,  costing  about  40  cents 
a  gallon,  was  giving  such  superior  re¬ 
sults  so  far  that  he  was  abandoning  the 
electric  light  traps  and  any  further  trap¬ 
ping  would  be  done  with  this  higher 
priced  molasses.  The  method  is  to  make 
a  10-per-cent  solution  of  molasses  and 
water,  putting  it  in  wide  shallow  pans 
near  the  top  of  the  trees.  The  molasses 
soon  ferments  becoming  very  attractive  to 
the  moths.  A  trap  lasts  about  two 
weeks  when  it  must  be  renewed. 


The  third  and  last  stop  was  at  Locust 
Grove  Farm,  a  500-acre  place  owned  by 
Henry  ,W.  Leeds,  who  also  owns  the 
Chalfonte-Hiaddon  Hall  at  Atlantic  City. 
After  a  half  hour  drive  over  the  farm 
we  gathered  in  a  beautiful  grove  where 
a  delightful  luncheon  was  served  by  Mr. 
Leeds.  Following  the  luncheon  Mr. 
Leeds,  in  a  very  hospitable  way,  gave  us 
a  welcome  to  Locust  Grove  Farm.  Ralph 
W.  Rees  explained  the  outlook  for  mar¬ 
keting  Winter  apples.  He  gave  a  re¬ 
sume  of  the  country’s  apple  crop  at  the 
present  time,  telling  why  in  spite  of 
their  greater,  growing  and  marketing 
costs  the  Pacific  Northwest  continued  to 
dominate  eastern  markets.  He  brought 
home  in  a  few  words  the  conditions  in 
Western  New  York  and  the  very  great 
likelihood  of  their  losing  their  markets 
because  of  careless  growing,  grading  and 
packing  methods,  and  warned  the  New 
Jersey  growers  that  this  year,  above  all 
years,  they  must  grow  fancy  fruits,  put 
up  an  honest,  fancy  pack,  or  great  in¬ 
jury  to  their  market  would  result  and 
that  result  was  likely  to  be  permanent. 

Prof.  L.  G.  Sehermerhorn  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  grow¬ 
ers  were  having  more  competition  in 
growing  early  tomatoes  and  reminded 
them  very  forcibly  that  were  they  to  see 
their  Earliana  tomatoes  in  New  England 
markets  they  would  very  likely  not  care 
to  claim  ownership  to  some  of  the  ship¬ 
ments.  He  suggested  great  care  in  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  in  order  to  hold  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Topepo  came  in  for  a  few  re¬ 
marks,  rather  uncomplimentary,  particu¬ 
larly  regarding  its  parentage,  but  lie  made 
no  definite  statement  regarding  the 
origin,  but  left  the  impression  that  he 
hardly  thought  it  a  real  cross.  Of  the 
Marglobe  tomato,  a  wilt  resistant  va¬ 
riety  produced  by  Dr.  Pritchard  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
southern  tomato  growers,  he  suggested 
the  growers  test  it  carefully,  for  he  felt 
that  it  might  prove  to  be  a  good  market 
sort  for  New  Jersey,  and  also  with  some 
selection  it  might  be  possible  to  develop 
a  strain  with  sufficient  color  to  make  a 
good  canning  sort.  It  is  not  quite  so 
early  as  Earliana. 

Dr.  Headlee  gave  some  real  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Japanese  beetle.  He 
warned  the  growers  not  to  take  the 
newspaper  stories  too  literally  for 
while  much  good  work  was  being  done 
introducing  parasites  it  was  too  early 
to  get  results  that  the  layman  could  see, 
but  they  would  doubtless  come  slowly  and 
surely.  In  the  meantime  as  a  pi’otec- 
tion  they  were  to  use  the  Station’s  recom¬ 
mendations  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  flour, 
in  that  the  flour  stuck  the  arsenate  of 
lead  on  long  enough,  yet  not  so  tight 
but  what  it  would  wash  off  before  har¬ 
vest.  In  this  way  the  arsenate  of  lead 
conditions  complained  of  last  year  would 
be  avoided. 

Some  of  the  Station’s  new  seedling 
peaches  were  on  exhibition  :  Alton,  white 
flesh,  semi-oling,  same  season  as  Carman. 
Carman  x  Slappey,  hybrid,  white  flesh, 
freestone ;  a  very  beautiful  red  fruit  ma¬ 
turing  four  or  five  days  ahead  of  Carman. 
Cumberland,  white  flesh,  freestone,  ripen¬ 
ing  four  days  before  Carman.  Liberty, 
(^pen-pollinated  seedling  of  Miss  Lola, 
white  flesh,  freestone,  ripening  a  week 
before  Carman.  Marigold,  (Lola  x  Arp) 
was  an  unusually  attractive  yellow- 
fleshed  peach  with  a  beautiful  yellow 
skin  abundantly  splashed  with  red.  If 
further  tests  prove  it  a  good  market 
peach  its  wonderful  color  will  prove  a 
great  -selling  help.  Oriole  (Slappey  x 
Dewey)  yellow  flesh,  freestone;  Carman 
season.  "Pioneer  (Belle  x  Greensboro) 
white  flesh,  semi-freestone ;  ripens  four 
days  before  Carman.  F.  t.  b. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  number 
of  townships  in  Fulton,  Henry  and  Put¬ 
nam  counties,  Ohio,  have  been  added  to 
the  area  quarantined  on  account  of  the 
European  corn  borer,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  on  Aug.  5.  Not 
all  of  these  townships  are  actually  known 
to  be  infested,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  remainder  will  shortly  be  found 
to  be.  Early  scouting  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  indicates  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  spread  of  the  borer  in  the 
western  part  of  Ohio,  where  the  infesta¬ 
tion  reaches  the  Indiana  line.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  roads  leading  out  of  this 
area  enter  Indiana,  enroute  to  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  where  no  infestation  is  known 
to  occur,  it  was  considered  advisable  to 
include  the  additional  territory  in  the 
quarantined  area  with  the  object  of  re¬ 
tarding  all  spread  by  commercial  and 
other  vehicles. 

The  Japanese  beetle  infestation  in 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
is  spreading  at  a  continually  increasing 
pace  and  the  newly  infested  territory  this 
year  will  probably  exceed  that  of  1925, 
according  to  L.  B.  Smith,  in  charge  of 
the  beetle  investigations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  combat  advance  of  the  pest, 
which  has  already  resulted  in  the  im¬ 
position  of  quarantines  over  an  area  of 
6,000  square  miles.  Some  500  State  and 
Federal  agents,  including  scouts  and  in¬ 
spectors  enforcing  the  quarantine,  are 
now  engaged  in  the  (fight,  and  more  than 
50  other  men  are  engaged  in  research 
work. 

The  Northern  Nut  Growers’  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept. 
14,  15  and  16.  Besides  the  interesting 
program,  many  nut  trees  of  interest  will 
be  visited,  including  the  Rush  place 


where  the  first  grafted  English  walnut 
trees  were  planted  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  Mr.  Jones’  nut  nursery  and  or¬ 
chard  will  also  be  visited.  Here  bearing 
trees  of  the  English  and  black  walnut, 
pecan,  shagbark  hickory,  heart  nut,  fil¬ 
bert  and  hazel  can  be  seen  in  bearing,  as 
well  as  some  of  Mr.  Jones’  originations, 
including  the  new  hybrid  filberts,  Cory- 
lus  Jouesii,  (Sargent).  Many  of  these 
bear  nuts  fully  as  large  as  the  imported 
filberts  and  are  much  more  productive 
and  reliable.  Demonstrations  of  bud¬ 
ding  and  grafting  nut  trees  will  be  made 
for  those  interested  in  seeing  this  work 
done.  The  association  invites  any  one 
who  may  wish  to  do  so  to  attend  this 
meeting. 

An  experiment  in  raising  sugar  beets 
will  be  made  in  Alaska.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Alaska  Rail¬ 
road  will  co-operate  in  the  effort.  The  ex¬ 
periment.  will  be  made  in  the  Matanuska 
and  Tanana  Valleys  north  of  Anchorage. 
Cost  of  production  and  quality  of  prod¬ 
uct  will  largely  determine  the  future  of 
the  venture. 
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The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


A  new  creation  originating 
on  Hope  Farm  and  now 
offered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  extremely 
hardy,  succeeding 
where  other  varieties 
will  fail.  A  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  luscious 
and  of  most  delightful 
pleasing  flavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  list  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peach 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
Beauty  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  of  our  catalog  awaits  you.  Write  for  it  today 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  M<L 


Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL  PLANTING 


Oriental  Poppy,  Hollyhock,  Ancliusa,  Foxglove,  Bleeding 
Heart,  Hardy  Carnation,  Siberian  Wallflower,  Phlox 
Columbine,  Delphinium,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
William,  Hardy  Sweet  Pea  and  75  other  varieties  of 
perennial  flower  plants,  all  perfectly  hardy,  living  out¬ 
doors  during  winter.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Asparagus,  Currant,  Grape’ 
Barberry,  Privet  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,’ 
Crocuses,  for  September  and  October  planting.  Catalog 
free.  II  ARK Y  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Rating  Want  Red  Peonies 

7.9 — Victor  Hugo,  Brilliant  red . $7.00 

7.7— Mons  Krelege,  Dk.  Solferino  led.. . 

7.0— Lord  Kitchener,  Cherry  red . 

7.3 — Mme.  Bacquet,  Velvety  Crimson.. . 


Dozen 

too 

$50 

50 

..  7.00 

50 

..  7.00 

50 

...  6.00 

10 

50 

10 

PINK  VARIETIES 

8.2— Gismonde,  Flesh,  rose  center .  6.00 

8.1 — Stanley,  Pink  shaded  lilac .  7.00 

8.0 — Marie  Deroux,  Flesh  pink .  6  00 

Not  less  than  six  to  order.  Cash. 

MUNSELL  «fc  TILTON,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 

Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  pot-grown  plants  of  Howard,  Dunlap  and 
Sample,  at  $1.25  per  25;  $4.00  per  100;  $35.00  per 
1,000.  Plant  in  August  and  September  ana  pick  berries 
from  them  next  June.  Complete  catalog  of  nursery 
stock  on  request.  GBOHOE  1).  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vt. 

SFFH  WHF  AT  Registered  Trumbull, 
WV  IlL/\  I  Fulhio,  Black  Hull. 
Rosen  Rye  —  Fall  Barley  —  Alfalfa  —  Rape  —  Vetch. 

S<  ALFF’S  SEED  FARMS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

P  F  A  N I F  _l  R I Q  Best offered .reasonable.  Write  me. 

rUUniCO-iniJA,  SHERMAN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

RYE  and  VETCH  $5.00  per  bushel. 

II  I  L.  dim  1  b  I  on  j.  D.  Thompson,  Lewes,  Del. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333 West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Maloney's  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals .  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses  .Bernes 
v  ^  Certified  Fruit  Trees 


Thousands  of  our  fruit  trees  have  been  certified  true  to  name  by  the 
Alassachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  being  in  charge 
0  j-  ,e  work’  Ibis  means  that  each  tree  has  been  carefully  examined  by 
a  disinterested  expert  and  pronounced  true  to  name,  a  lead  seal  attached 
bearing  the  name  of  variety  and  the  Association. 

All  Maloney’s  stock  grown  in  our  400-acre  Nurseries,  is  guaranteed  true 
to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free  Fall  Catalog 

and  buy  Maloney’s  guaranteed  stock,  grown,  dug  and  shipped  under  our 
personal  supervision  and  sold  direct  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit. 
It  pays  to  order  early. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  16  Main  Street,  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


The  X-Ray  Barrel  Facer 

Distributed  into  18  Barrel  States  with  many  satisfied  users.  Send  for  circular 
telling  the  fine  tilings  said  about  it  and  showing  how  it  is  used. 

''Deep”  Facer  for  all  sized  apples.  “Shallow”  Facer  for  Email  apples  only. 
Conforms  to  U.  S.  Standard  Barrel.  Also  made  for  Nova  Scotia  barrel. 

Prepaid  Parcel  Post,  $15.00 

You  will  find  it  indispensable  if  you  pack  in  barrels. 

A.  H.  Phillips  Mfg.  Co.,  Hulberton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust - 

with  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 
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I  Sour  soil  means  small  returns.  Sow  lime  and 
make  your  land  increase  your  crops — liming 
pays  big  dividends. 

The  Peoria  Wagon  Fertilizer  sows  damp  or  dry 
lime.  Uniform  18  ft.  spread.  Force  feed.  No 
windage  waste — no  clogging.  Does  double  the 
work  of  wheel  seeder — costs  much  less.  At¬ 
taches  to  wagon  without  removing  endgate — 
strengthens  wagon  box.  No  high  lifting.  No 
cleaning  or  repair  of  cleats  to  attach.  Half  the 
gears  and  sprockets.  Capacity  100  to  10,000 
pounds.  Fully  guaranteed.  Low  in  price. 

New  Attachment 
-makes  two  machines  in  one 


c. 

V 


At  just  a  few  dollars  extra  cost  the  Peoria  is 
equipped  with  NEW  small  grain  sowing  fea¬ 
ture.  Casts  oats  30  ft.;  wheat,  rye,  barley  and 
rice  50ft. — in  any  desired  quantity.  The  Peoria 
with  NEW  ATTACHMENT  does  your  fertiliz¬ 
ing  and  sowing — two  machines  in  one.  Writefor 
circular  on  this  and  our  other  new  farm  tools. 

PEORIA  DRILL  &  SEEDER  CO. 
2733  N.  Perry  Ave.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


Freshen  Up 
with  Paint 


Buy  Direct  from  Makers-Save  Vz 

/~\RDER  “Old  Ironsides”  Guaranteed  Paint  right 
from  the  factory.  It’s  made  by  paint  special¬ 
ists  with  twenty  years’  record  for  making  high- 
grade,  long-wearing  Paints. 

House  Paint,  $2.20  per  Gal.;  Barn  Paint,  $1.35 
per  Gal.  Shingle  Stains,  Flat  Finish,  Varnishes, 
etc.,  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  Freight 
paid  on  10  gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within 
300  miles. 

Write  for  Color  Cards, 'Prices  and  Folders 

Amalgamated  Paint  Company 
372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MORE 

MONEY 

Out  of  Apples  by  Converting  the 
Seconds  and  Culls  into  Cider 

Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses  are 
built  heavier  and  stronger  and  exert 
greater  pressure,  therefore  get  more  and 
richer  cider- 

Built  for  rapid  work  and  clean  pressing 
—  sizes  from  40  to  400  barrels  per  day. 
They  are  easily  installed,  occupy  little 
space  and  may  be  operated  with  average 
labor  and  farm  power.  Small  investment 
and  good  profit. 

A(k  for  New  Catalog  126  and  information  on  oar 
newly  designed  press  for  Roadside  Marketing. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  130  YORK,  PA. 


CIDER  MAKERS’ 


UPPLIES' 


Complete  line  of  accessories  and  supplies  for  custom 
cider  mills  and  commercial  plants,  including  racks,  cloths, 
packings,  grater  knives,  bungs,  juice  pumps,  evaporators, 
apple  butter  cookers,  vinegar  generators,  filters,  pas¬ 
teurizers.  Buy  direct  from  oldest  and  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses.  Write  for  1926  Supply 
Catalog.  Every  press  owner  will  profit  by  it. 


00„.  THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC. 
632UbcoId  tissue 


COMPANY 
MOUNI  GILEAD,  flt 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Strawberries  from  Seed 

I  see  that  some  of  the  seedsmen  or 
nurserymen  are  offering  seeds  of  straw¬ 
berries  for  sale.  It  is  claimed  thac  if 
these  seeds  are  planted  in  early  Winter, 
like  tomatoes,  in  flats  or  hotbeds,  they 
will  start  little  plants.  When  these 
are  transplanted  like  tomatoes  or  pep¬ 
pers  they  will  make  a  good  growth  and 
produce  fruit  the  same  year.  Is  there 
anything  to  such  a  claim?  0.  w.  A. 

We  understand  that  these  seeds  are 
from  Fall  or  “everbearing”  plants.  These, 
as  we  know,  are  precocious  and  very  act¬ 
ive.  The  following  note  from  L.  J.  Farmer 
gives  a  concise  statement  about  what 
may  be  expected  from  such  seeds.  Some 
of  those  who  buy  these  strawberry  seeds 
seem  to  think  they  can  plant  a  packet 
and  have  enough  plants  to  start  a  bed  of 
some  uniform  variety — as  they  would  in 
planting  tomatoes.  That  is  wrong.  These 
seedlings  will  not  be  uniform.  They 
will  vary  from  very  good  to  useless — 
with  no  two  alike : 

The  seeds  we  offer  are  from  Fall-bear¬ 
ing  varieties  and  we  make  the  claim  if 
they  are  sown  in  the  house  or  hotbed  or 
greenhouse  in  early  February,  they  will 
bear  fruit  the  same  year,  almost  as 
quickly  as  tomatoes.  It  seems  at  first 
almost  incredible,  'but  I  gave  our  green¬ 
house  man  a  packet  of  them  once  and  he 
picked  ripe  berries  August  4th,  after  hav¬ 
ing  sown  them  the  previous  February. 
I  was  led  to  try  this  out  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Harlow  Rockhill,  who  told 
me  that  he  sowed  the  seeds  in  February 
that  produced  the  Americus  and  Francis 
and  the  first  berries  ripened  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1st  of  the  same  year.  These  seeds 
are  primarily  valuable  as  a  way  to  while 
one’s  time  away  in  experimenting  and  to 
furnish  this  race  of  berries  to  people  who 
live  so  far  away  that  they  cannot  have 
plants  sent  them.  We  have  letters  from 
Japan,  China,  Korea,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  telling  how  they  sowed  these 
seeds  and  raised  strawberry  plants  that 
bore  fruit  in  the -Fall.  Of  course,  as  you 
say,  they  will  'be  different  and  may  he 
good  and  bad.  L.  j.  farmer. 


Vine  Does  Not  Bear 

What  is  wrong  with  this  grapevine? 
It  does  not  'bear  any  fruit,  aud  is  the 
only  one  affected.  A.  P.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

The  specimen  leaves  from  the  vine  in 
question  show  the  presence  of  quite  a 
number  of  galls  of  the  grape  root  louse 
or  as  it  is  commonly  designated  the  grape 
vine  phylloxera.  This  pest  is  very 
troublesome  in  the  old  world  on  the  spe¬ 
cies  indigenous  to  those  countries,  but 
it  rarely  assumes  a  dangerous  aspect  on 
the  native  American  varieties.  Clinton, 
Delaware  and  a  few  varieties  in  an  oc¬ 
casional  year  show  the  pest  to  be  present, 
but  the  roots  on  which  the  greatest  in¬ 
jury  is  done  are  seldom  seriously  af¬ 
fected.  The  only  known  remedy  is  to 
grow  the  susceptible  varieties  on  native 
wild  roots  which  have  been  proven  to  be 
resistant  to  the  pest.  The  writer,  while 
having  seen  leaves  more  seriously  af¬ 
fected  than  the  ones  enclosed,  has  never 
noted  any  permanent  injury  to  the  vines 
of  native  origin.  It  is  not  believed  that 
the  failure  of  the  vine  to  bear  fruit  is 
traceable  to  this  pest,  but  rather  the 
variety  is  one  that  normally  'bears  poorly- 
formed  clusters  or  else  it  is  a  male  plant. 

F.  E.  G. 


New  and  Dangerous  Cotton 
Insect 

Now  comes  a  new  cotton  pest  to  plague 
the  South.  In  many  sections  the  boll 
weevil  has  not  been  as  bad  as  usual  this 
year,  but  Prof.  J.  It.  Ricks  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Experiment  Station,  says  of  the 
cotton  hopper :  “Surely  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  in  the  future  the 
eternal  warfare  between  -man  and  insect 
life  may  not  be  won  by  the  -latter.” 

The  cotton  hopper  is  generally  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  cotton  -belt  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  damage  caused 
from  this  insect  is  infinitely  greater  than 
any  damage  that  was  ever  caused  by  the 
boll  weevil.  There  are  very  few  coun¬ 
ties  or  sections  in  the  cotton-growing 
belt  where  this  insect  lias  not  done  ser¬ 
ious  damage.  It  now  looks  as  if  this 
station  will  not.  produce  one-half,  possi¬ 
bly  one-third,  of  what  is  produced  last 
year,  due  to  damage  caused  by  the  cot¬ 
ton  hopper,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  cotton  flea.  I  know  of  farms,  large 
ones_  at  that,  where  cotton  looks  fine  at 
a  distance,  the  stalks  being  anywhere 
from  waist  high  to  as  high  as  an  average 
man,  that  will  not  make  a  bale -to  twenty 
acres.  As  yet  we  know  of  no  control 
measures  for  the  pest.  All  of  our  sta¬ 
tions  are  doing  some  experimental  work 
but  as  yet  nothing  effective  in  the  way 
of  control  measures  has  been  found. 

J.  R.  RICKS. 


Good  word  tonight 

*~and  crops  move  in 
the  morning/ 


MINUTES  are  almost  meas¬ 
ured  in  money  when  crops 
get  up  toward  top  prices.  You 
hear  your  market  reports  tonight 
over  the  radio — you  catch  the 
top  of  the  market  tomorrow — if 
your  truck  is  ready  for  quick 
action,  on  sturdy  Silvertoivns. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  equip¬ 
ping  with  new  Goodrich  Silver- 
town  Heavy  Duty  Cords  for 
winter  hauling.  It  takes  the 
husky  strength  of  these  big 
Silvertowns  to  stand  the  gaff— 
they  can  wallow  through  heavy 
roads— pound  their  way  through 
ruts  —  stand  up  against  all  the 
wear  and  tear  of  farm  duty. 

That’s  the  kind  of  a  tire  you  get 
at  new  low  price  levels.  It  puts 
new  buying  power  into  your 
dollar.  Go  to  a  Goodrich  dealer 
now,  and  let  him  put  your  truck 
on  a  safe,  sure -footing  for  the 
worst  months  of  the  year. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 
Akron,  Ohio 

Goodrich 

Qyilvertown 
Heavy  Duty  Cords 

"Best  in  the  Long  Run * 
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The  Summer  Tour  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society 

This  year  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  which  is  never  concerned 
over  leaving  home  for  a  500-mile  trip 
about  the  country,  visited  New  Jersey 
and  the  Hudson  River  Valley  on  its 
tour  of  Aug.  9-10-11.  Beginning  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Brunswick  the  course  lay  through  the 
northern  part  of  New  Jersey  and  on  into 
'Rockland  County  in  Southern  New  York. 
The  next  forenoon  was  spent  by  indi¬ 
viduals  as  they  'chose  in  visiting  West 
Point,  the  Storm  King  Highway,  and 
other  scenic  points  en  route  to  New¬ 
burgh  for*  Tuesday  luncheon.  In  the 
afternoon  stops  were  made  in  the  in¬ 
tensive  and  diversified  section  of  the  low¬ 
er  Hudson  Valley,  the  day  concluding 
with  a  get-together  dinner  and  informal 
discussion  at  Pouglikeep  ie  that  evening. 
The  next  forenoon  was  spent  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Poughkeepsie  and  northward 
on  through  the  Red  Hook  and  German¬ 
town  fruit  sections,  reaching  Hudson  for 
lunch.  In  the  afternoon  visits  were  made 
in  the  Kinderhook  section  north  of  Hud¬ 
son,  the  members  of  the  party  disbanding 
to  start  home  through  New  England, 
the  Catskill  Mountains,  or  other  equally 
attractive  routes  as  they  chose.  About 
45  from  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
enjoyed  the  tour.  h.  b.  t. 


Countrywide  Situation 

SOME  CROPS  GAIN  ;  AVERAGE  STILL  RATH¬ 
ER  LOW  ;  GREAT  YEAR  FOR  FRUIT 

Crop  conditions  improved  during  July 
but  the  report  for  August  1  shows  aver¬ 
age  outlook  for  production  still  nearly 
3  per  cent  below  ten-year  average. 

Wheat  is  gaining  and  promises  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  bushels  more  than  last  year. 
Corn  has  run  behind  on  account  of  the 
drought  and  is  now  some  three  hundred 
million  bushels  below  average.  Books 
like  grain  feed  would  go  a  little  higher 
next  season.  Oats,  barley  and  buckwheat 
are  doing  a  little  better  and  rye  shows 
some  improvement  but  is  still  a  very 
short  crop.  There  is  no  great  change  in 
the  outlook  for  hay  which  is  far  be¬ 
low  average  production. 

A  gain  of  twelve  million  bushels  _  in 
potato  forecast  brings  up  production 
within  fifty  million  bushels  of  an  average 
crop  and  twenty  million  bushels  more 
than  last  season.  But  still  short  of 
course.  Sweet  potatoes  promise  five  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  gain  over  July  and  ten  mil¬ 
lion  over  last  season  but  still  short.  To¬ 
bacco  is  doing  better  with  nearly  an.  aver¬ 
age  crop.  . 

The  great  gain  is  in  fruit.  The  com¬ 
mercial  apple  crop  gained  two  million 
bushels  during  the  month,  peaches  nearly 
as  much  and  pears  half  a  million,  bring¬ 
ing  these  fruits  one-third  to  one-half 
above  the  average  production  and  well 
ahead  of  last  season.  Grapes  hold  their 
own  which  means  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  million  tons.  Beans  promise  nearly 
to  equal  the  big  crop  of  last  season. 
Cotton  is  still  doing  well  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  and  promises  a  good  crop. 

CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPE 

Eater  news  from  Europe  suggests  light 
crops  of  apples,  generally,  -but  a  better 
crop  of  pears  than  last  year.  Business 
depression,  money  troubles  and  political 
disturbance  all  tend  to  limit  the  market 
and  prices  for  Australian  apples  have 
been  low  most  of  the  time.  A  few  car¬ 
loads  of  American  peaches  brought  good 
prices,  suggesting  a  new  but  probably 
limited  opening  for  miscellaneous  fresh 
fruit.  The  peach  crop  is  breaking  rec¬ 
ords  for  quantity,  but  prices  have  been 
lower  than  usual.  The  northern  crop 
will  be  heavy  too,  and  will  have  the  same 
need  of  good  grading,  careful  packing  and 
thorough  distribution.  For  that  matter 
orchard  fruits  of  all  kinds  will  need  all 
the  good  marketing  they  can  get. 

PRODUCE  SELLING  RATHER  LOW 

The  mid-Summer  prices  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  been  lower  rather  than 
higher.  A  few  lines,  including  lettuce 
and  celery,  held  their  own,  but  most  lines 
are  10  to  15  per  cent  below  last  season 
and  somewhat  below  the  average  prices 
of  the  past  two  seasons.  The  price  change 
followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  25 
per  cent  increase  in  late  Summer  ship¬ 
ments  as  compared  with  last  season. 
Heavy  declines  follow  the  lines  of  heavi¬ 
est  receipts,  including  melons,  potatoes 
and  peaches.  At  one  time  there  were 
more  peaches  being  shipped  than  melons 
and  potatoes  together,  and  peaches  sold 
as  low  as  60c  per  bushel  at  southern 
shipping  points.  The  supply  both  of 
melons  and  peaches  should  let  up  for  a 
while  now,  but  the  potato  situation  is 
hard  to  outline  as  it  seems  to  depend  on 
what  price  the  growers  will  ship  to  mar¬ 
ket  rather  than  delay  digging.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  main  crop  outlook  now  to 
warrant  cheap  potatoes. 

HOGS  IN  DEMAND 

The  hog  situation  figures  out  for  con¬ 
tinued  high  average  prices  until  Spring. 
By  that  time  the  market  supply  should 
begin  to  increase  and  price  tendencies 
might  be  downward  again  until  farmers 
begin  to  cut  down  the  herds  again.  While 
1925  and  1926  will  be  remembered  as 
good  hog  years,  the  last  half  of  1927  may 
not  be  so  good  and  1928  may  be  poor 
for  hog  raisers,  but  perhaps  good  for 
corn  growers  because  of  the  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  feed,  G.  b.  f. 


Strawberries  in  Cold  Frame 

I  had  thought  of  putting  up  some  ever- 
bearing  plants,  keeping  blossoms  re¬ 
moved,  setting  in  a  cold  frame  (in  the 
ground,  not  in  the  pots),  late  in  Fall, 
and  allow  the  plants  to  blossom  and 
bear  fruit.  If  necessary,  I  could  use 
some  hot  water  heat,  in  this  frame.  Would 
dark,  cloudy  weather  of  late  Fall  make 
this  plan  unsuccessful?  What  is  your 
opinion?  A.  L.  B. 

Strawberries  to-  fruit  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  must  have  considerable  heat  and  light. 
It  is  my  opinion,  not  based  on  experience, 
that  if  the  grower  follows  the  plan  as 
suggested  in  his  question  that  lie  will  be 
disappointed.  I  believe  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  get  some  early  Spring 
strawberries  by  allowing  the  frames  to 
'be  open  until-  the  ground  freezes  and 
then  give  a  light  covering  to  keep  them 
dormant  during  the  Winter  and  then  in 
the  early  Spring  covering  the  frames  with 
; h.  This  plan  is  suggested  simply  to 
get  native  berries  for  home  use,  not  to 
grow  berries  to  compete  with  the  south¬ 
ern  fruit  which  is  available  at  relatively 
low  prices  during  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer. 

Strawberries  are  grown  in  greenhouses 
where  the  temperature  can  be  uniformly 
maintained,  but  strawberries  grown  under 
these  conditions  cannot  compete  in  price 
with  southern-grown  berries.  Usually 
strawberries  grown  in  greenhouses  are  in 
individual  pots  so  that  they  may  be 
used  for  decorations  at  banquets,  etc. 

Connecticut.  s.  p.  iiollister. 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  this  way.  We  do  not  think 
it  would  be  successful  if  planted  in  the 
Fall.  It  would  be  better  to  set  the 
plants  in  the  cold  frame  in  the  Spring. 
Keep  off  all  bloom  and  runners  until 
September  and  then  if  kept  from  freez¬ 
ing  they  would  bear  very  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  No  doubt  the  lack  of  sunshine  and 
short  days  of  early  Winter  would  affect 
the  ripening  to  some  extent,  but  we 
think  the  plants  would  do  very  well  under 
this  treatment.  We  do  not  think  the 
plan  practical,  however,  as  the  expense 
would  be  greater  than  the  returns  from 
the  fruit  produced.  Plants  on  the  out¬ 
side  with  no  protection  will  usually 
produce  fruit  through  October  and  early 
November,  so  we  think  there  will  be  but 
very  little  gained  by  putting  in  c-old 
frame.  w.  N.  scarff. 

Ohio. 

The  question  your  reader  asks  is  per¬ 
fectly  practical,  but  should  be  done  a 
little  differently,  as  follows :  Set  plants 
now  in  cold  frame  or  on  land  over  which 
a  cold  frame  can  be  made,  and  let  them 
blossom  and  fruit  as  they  would  do 
naturally  ;  that  is,  the  plants  will  bloom 
in  September  and  fruit  late  in  that 
month  and  October,  continuing  to  bloom 
as  well.  As  the  nights  grow  cool  and 
especially  frosty  nights,  the  glass  should 
be  put  on,  but  wholly  removed  in  day¬ 
time  except  during  excessive  rains.  Dur¬ 
ing  late  October  and  November  glass 
should  be  kept  on  all  nights  and  most 
days  that  are  windy  and  cold,  but  plenty 
of  ventilation  should  be  given  in  day¬ 
time.  I  have  prolonged  the  season  for 
everbearing  strawberries  up  to  Dec.  10 
in  this  way  without  heat,  but  in  freezing 
weather  glass  was  covered  with  mats 


and  sides  of  frames  banked  with  manure. 
With  heat  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
some  fruit  could  not  be  produced  very 
late.  I  have  found,  however,  that  the 
berries  ripened  in  the  cold  weather  or 
even  late  October  do  not  have  much 
flavor,  and  while  they  are  attractive, 
are  not  nearly  as  good  as  they  look.  One 
can  have  lots  of  fun  in  this  way,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  is  worth  too  much  trouble. 
Superb  was  the  best  berry  I  ever  tried 
this  way ;  there  are  probably  better  ones 
now.  Tell  your  reader  that  the  best  fun 
is  to  get  berries  early  in  the  Summer 
or  rather  late  Spring  by  carrying  over 
plants  in  cold  frame  and  put  glass  on 
early  in  March.  Howard  No.  17  does 
very  well  this  way,  and  should  be 
planted  at  once.  Wilfrid  wheeler. 

Massachusetts. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  Gus  Fetz,  prominent 
young  athlete,  is  in  jail  at  Chicago  for 
failure  to  pay  a  $3,000  judgment  ob¬ 
tained  against  him  for  his  part  in  an 
automobile  accident  five  years  ago.  Fetz 
was  sued  by  Mrs.  Belle  Dunn,  65,  who 
was  struck  by  an  automobile  driven  by 
him.  Judgment  was  obtained  three  years 
ago,  but  Fetz  and  his  parents  were  un¬ 
able  to  pay. 

Drastic  limitation  of  the  use  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  by  students  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  will  go  into  effect  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Fall  tern,  letters  mailed 
Aug.  13  to  parents  of  students  say.  The 
regulations  prohibit  ownership  or  opera¬ 
tion  of  cars  by  freshmen.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  semester  the  regula¬ 
tions  are  to  be  extended  to  sophomores. 
The  action  is  the  result  of  the  abuses 
of  the  automobile  privileges  by  some  stu¬ 
dents. 

Six  persons  were  killed  and  between 
50  and  60  more  were  injured  Aug.  13 
when  a  crack  train  of  the  Dong  Island 
Railroad,  running  20  minutes  late,  ran 
into  an  open  switch  at  Calverton,  five 
miles  west  of  Riverhead,  L.  I.  Two  lo¬ 
comotives  were  pulling  the  eight  steel 
cars,  the  first  two  of  which  left  the 
tracks.  Both  engines  were  battered  and 
twisted  into  a  mass  of  wreckage.  Engi¬ 
neer  William  Squires  and  Fireman  John 
Montgomery  of  the  first  locomotive  were 
killed  instantly.  The  crew  of  the  other 
locomotive  leaped  to  safety. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York  City,  which,  July  14, 
served  papers  in  a  suit  against  Edward 
P.  Bavin  and  61  other  members  of  the 
Consolidated  Railroad  Workers’  Union 
of  Greater  New  York,  who  went  on 
strike  July  6,  Aug.  16  filed  the  suit  in 
Supreme  Court.  This  action  came  as  a 
surprise  because  practically  all  the  strik¬ 
ing  employes  have  returned  to  work,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  undisputed  victory  of  the 
company.  In  the  suit  the  company  seeks 
a  permanent  injunction  restraining  the 
union  from  interfering  with  its  business 
and  demands  $239,000  damages  for  lost 
revenue  from  62  alleged  “ringleaders” 
of  the  strike,  including  Bavin,  named 
“individually”  and  as  “President  of  the 
Consolidated  Railroad  Workers’  Union, 
of  Greater  New  York.” 

Six  sea  scouts  of  the  Royal  St.  Baw- 
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rence  Troop  of  Montreal,  arrived  at  New 
York  Aug.  16,  after  completing  a  450- 
mile  water  journey  in  a  small  yawl  down 
the  St.  Dawrence  River  across  Bake 
Champlain  and  down  the  Hudson  River. 
They  tied  up  at  the  Naval  Reserve  train¬ 
ing  ship  Illinois,  moored  at  West  96th 
St.  and  Hudson  River.  While  here  they 
will  live  aboard  the  Illinois  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment.  They  began  their  journey  Aug.  1. 

After  almost  half  a  century,  the 
Foord  pit,  near  Stellarton,  Nova  Scotia, 
which  had  remained  hermetically  sealed 
since  an  explosion  an  18S0  entombed  49 
miners,  has  begun  to  give  up  its  dead. 
A  shaft  has  been  driven  into  the  old 
workings  and  men,  braving  the  gases, 
have  entered  the  foul  interior  and  re¬ 
covered  the  bones  of  throe  of  the  miners. 
Little  was  left  of  the  dead  except  the 
larger  bones,  but  the  boots  and  leather 
belts  of  the  victims  are  said  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  preserved.  A  few  shreds  of  tat¬ 
tered  clothing  clung  to  some  of  the  bones. 

The  will  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  son 
and  last  survivor  of  the  family  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  filed  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Aug.  17.  by  Norman  Frost,  at¬ 
torney,  on  behalf  of  the  widow  and  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  Company, 
named  as  executors.  The  will  bequeaths 
the  entire  estate,  the  value  of  which  is 
not  stated,  to  Mrs.  Lincoln — excepting 
six  trunks  of  documents  now  in  custody 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  These  docu¬ 
ments  are  given  to  'the  government  and, 
according  to  the  arrrangement  made  by 
the  testator  when  be  turned  them  over 
to  the  Library,  are  not  to  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  until  21  years  after  his  death. 

WASHINGTON. — Within  six  months 
the  United  States  is  to  have  a  regular 
commercial  aviation  service  operating 
over  established  national  routes,  under 
government  supervision,  and  transporting 
passengers,  express  and  mail.  Secretary 
Hoover  spread  before  President  Coolidge 
Aug.  13  plans  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  worked  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  Army,  envisaging  a  network  of 
systems  by  which  air  transport  will  take 
its  place  with  the  railroad  and  motor 
car  as  recognized  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  travel.  President  Coolidge  ap¬ 
proved  designation  of  the  first  two  great 
air  systems,  which  were  established  by 
his  action.  He  will  appoint  two  advisory 
committees  for  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  first  to  consult  on  mapping 
other  air  trunk  lines,  and  the  second 
to  advise  on  regulations  for  navigation 
on  national  airways,  inspection  of  air¬ 
planes  and  licensing  of  pilots. 

_For  the  first  time  since  its  erection  in 
1799,  the  White  House  has  its  own  re¬ 
frigeration  system.  Electric  refrigera¬ 
tion  was  installed  in  the  Presidential  ice 
box  during  the  recent  remodeling  opera¬ 
tions.  -Ice  used  by  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson  and  other  early  occupants  of 
the  White  House  was  cut  from  the  Po¬ 
tomac  River  and  stored  in  deep  trenches, 
which  were  scattered  all  over  the  city. 
Use  of  natural  ice  was  discontinued  at 
the  White  House  25  years  ago,  when  the 
artificial  product  was  supplied  by  a  dairy 
products  storage  company.  Lincoln’s  ice 
box  remained  in  the  White  House  until 
it  was  replaced  in  Cleveland’s  first  ad¬ 
ministration  with  a  larger  one  of  mod¬ 
ern  type. 


"Hoffmans  SeedWheaf 


START  right  for  your  next  wheat-crop.  This  ad  offers  you  seed  that  will 
help  you  grow  more  bushels.  Seed  from  extra-heavy  crops — seed  of  the 
right  varieties! 

Many  local  growers  averaged  -16  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Mumma’s  fit  Id 
(pictured  above)  made  a  51  -bn shel - per-a c-re  yield  this  year.  Seed  from  such 
crops  will  pay  you  !  And  it  costs  you  only  60c  to  75c  an  acre  to  buy  it ! 
Let  us  explain. 

Cleaned  Right — Closely  Graded — No  Weeds 

When  buying  this  seed  you  get  only  the  sound,  plump  kernels.  Every 
grain  counts — and- you  save  seed!  And  you  are  sowing  no  weeds.  You  get 
no  cockle,  rye,  garlic,  chess  or  other  such  impurities — nothing  but  good, 
clean,  sound  wheat. 

New  Catalog  and  Wheat  Samples — FREE 

Write  today  for  this  free  book.  You  have  eight  varieties  to  choose 
from.  Bearded  kinds  and  smooth-chaff  kinds.  All  of  them  proven  reliable 
yielders.  So  successful  have  these  wheats  been,  that  many  folks  now  buy 
new  Seed  Wheat  here  each  fall,  even  though  they  don’t  change  the  variety 
at  all.  Many  of  these  folks  tell  us  of  5,  8,  10,  sometimes  more,  extra  bushels 
to  the  acre  from  this  seed.  There  is  Something  in  extra  vigor  that  goes 
along  with  it,  that  makes  for  better  wheat  and  more  of  it ! 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  15,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penna. 


3  Favorite  Varieties: 

( See  Catalog  for  Full  Details) 

til  ir>,>  A  splendid  smooth  chaff 

S  I  l  IH.11  Iv*  wheat,  now  used  by 
thousands  of  our  customers.  Has  proven  a  reliable 
heavy  yielder  for  the  past  14  years.  Extra  stooler, 
strong,  stiff  straw.  Very  desirable  grain.  Does  not 
shell  out  when  handled.  Matures  early. 

rd,?  Tlle  newest  variety  on  the  list. 
1  Ul  wtxivj  Hardy  and  a  good  yielder.  Makes 
good  hard  grain.  Stiff  straw — stands  up  nicely. 
Stools  well. 

Another  fine  l>eardless  variety. 
i  l  U1I1UUU  Grows  a  long,  stiff  straw. 
Very  good  yielder,  too.  Hardy,  early  and  reliable. 
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Thi3  map  shows  the 
States  served  by  our 
Baltimore  House.  Vast 
stocks  of  merchandise 
at  this  central  point 
mean  quick  shipment 
and  prompt  delivery  of 
your  orders. 
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our  quick 
service  has 
very  much 
pleased  me” 
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This  big  Baltimore  Home  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  was  built  to  be 
nearer  to  you — so  that  we  could  get 
your  goods  to  you  quicker  and  save 
you  freight  and  express  charges. 

Many  thousand  new  customers  have 
in  the  past  year  started  to  send  their 
orders  to  Ward’s  at  Baltimore  —  and 
many  have  written  us  their  delight 
with  our  quick,  dependable  service. 

$50.00  Cash  Saving 
This  Season  For  You 

This  Catalogue  offers  you  a  saving  of 
$50.00  in  cash  if  you  send  all  your 
orders  to  Ward’s.  It  offers  you  lower- 
than-market  prices  on  nearly  every¬ 


thing  you  buy.  Low  prices  secured 
by  the  vast  buying  power  given  us  by 
the  patronage  of  8,000,000  customers ! 
Low  prices  secured  by  the  tremen¬ 
dous  power  of  over  $60,000,000  in 
cash  used  to  buy  goods  in  the  largest 
possible  quantities. 

High  Quality  and  Low  Price 
Your  Double  Advantage 

At  Ward’s,  we  never  sacrifice  Quality 
to  make  a  low  price.  We  offer  no 
price  “baits.”  We  do  not  sell  “cheap,” 
unsatisfactory  goods  to  make  our 
prices  seem  low.  At  Ward’s  a  low 
price  means  a  genuine  bargain — al¬ 
ways. 


This  Catalogue  Oilers 
Everything  lor  the  Home,  the  Family 
and  the  Farm 

Study  this  Catalogue.  Use  this  Catalogue. 
Turn  to  it  for  everything  you  need.  See  for 
yourself  the  low  price,  the  right  price  for 
everything  you  buy. 

This  Catalogue  is  filled  with  saving  for 
you — if  you  use  this  book.  There  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  $50.00  in  cash  this  season  for  you — 
and  a  greater  convenience  and  satisfaction 
—  if  you  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s — 
at  Baltimore. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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MONCRIEF'MAJESTIC 

HEATING  SYSTEM 


GOOD  HEATING  depends  on  two  things,— a  good 
furnace  and  a  good  heat  distributing  arrangement. 
The  Moncrief-Majestic  Heating  System  gives  you  both 
to  a  wonderful  degree,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

This  heating  system  has  been  proved  by  years  of 
experience  to  be  greatly  superior  to  pipeless  furnace 
heating  and  is  better  than  most  standard  installations. 


Substantially  Made 

Only  the  best  materials  are 
used  in  making  Moncrief  Fur- 
naces,  —  fine  grey  iron  that 
transmits  heat  easily.  All  cast¬ 
ings  are  ground  and  fitted  to¬ 
gether  smoke  and  gas  tight. 
No  possibility  of  smoke  and 
gases  escaping  into  the  air 
chamber.  In  every  way  the 
Moncrief  is  a  superior  furnace. 


Correctly  Installed 
The  greatest  requirement  of 
good  installation  is  met  by  this 
heating  system  in  providing 
greater  than  usual  for  air  circu¬ 
lation.  In  addition,  it  adds  a 
beautiful  piece  of  furniture  to 
your  rooms.  Your  house  is 
filled  with  an  abundance  of  gen¬ 
ially  heated,  healthfully  hum¬ 
idified,  air  without  floor  drafts. 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  further  particulars. 


EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS: 

F.  H.  HANLON,  Batavia.N.  Y.  J.  F.  CONANT  R.  E.  CHENEY,  A.  B.  BENTLBY 

E.  W.  BURBANK  SEED  CO.  Ry*  Terminal  Ware-  16  Flandreaux  Ave.  R.  F.  D.  1 
29  Free  St.,  Portland,  Me.  house  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Middletown,  Conn* 

Made  hy 

THE  HENRY  FURNACE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


—  New  Improved 

Martin  Farm  Ditcher  and  Field 
Terracer.  Turns  water-soaked  and 
washed  acres  into  producing  land.  All^ 
steel.  Adjustable  reversible.  Does  work  of 
100  men.  Open  Drainage,  tiling,  irrigation, 
terracing,  road  grading.  Low  prices  liberal 
terms.  Send  for  free  book.  ^ 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc., 
Box  3034  Owensboro,  Ky. 


10 
f  Days 
Trial 


GIL.CO  CUBS" WOOF 

e*  Agents  wanted  to  sell  “WOOF’* 


— the  deodorizer  and  easier  cleaner  of 
windows,  woodwork,  metal,  etc.  Just 
send  a  postal  with  name  and  address.  We  will  tell  you 
our  proposition— no  obligation.  Gilman  Products  have 
been  used  throughout  the  country  for  80  years. 

The  Francis  D.  Gilman  Co.,  296  Brook  St.,  Dept  14,  Pawtucket,  R.  1. 


Use  CYANOGAS 


S  pounds  $2.00 


for  Killing  Wood¬ 
chucks,  etc. 
Reduced  Rates 
25  pounds  $5.00 


CLIFFORD  A.  JOHNSON  DOVER,  N.  J. 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  BE8WEEPERlM 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  $3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St. .  Fairfield,  Iowa 


HOLDEN  s 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 


Soil  Tested -/tee 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil — it  must  have  lime. 
The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
What  about  your  soil7-your  crops?  soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they  other;  20  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck, 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our  Noholes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000  ..  . 

free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive  lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from  \\  |'C£? 

sour  soil  test  recommended  by  a  11  car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now.  and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept  471,  Peoria  Illinois 


SPREADS  20  FI 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $ 1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  tlmf  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Charge  for  Tuition 

In  September,  1023,  my  sister  started 
in  school  at  a  nearby  village,  as  there 
was  no  high  school  in  our  district  where 
she  resided,  and  was  carrying  one  pre¬ 
liminary  subject.  She  was  under  the  age 
of  16.  Is  she  obliged  to  pay  the  tuition 
or  should  the  district  provide  for  her 
education  while  she  is  of  a  compusory 
school  age?  I  would  also  like  to  know 
if  this  law  was  passed  compelling  her  to 
pay  her  own  tuition  before  January, 
1024,  when  she  passed  her  last  pre¬ 
liminary.  At  the  time  this  amount  was 
paid  by  our  district.  The  district  now 
asks  her  to  pay  bill  for  tuition.  g.  b. 

New  York. 

Your  own  district  was  not  obliged  to 
pay  the  tuition  charged  on  account  of- 
your  sister  attending  the  high  school 
district  during  the  time  that  she  lacked 
having  passed  one  or  more  of  her  ele¬ 
mentary  subjects.  T  at  provision  of  law 
has  been  in  effect  many  years.  As  soon 
as  all  elementary  subjects  are  passed  the 
State  is  required  to  pay  an  apportion¬ 
ment  of  $50  toward  the  academic  tuition 
of  each  non-resident  pupil  and  the  home 
district  was  required  to  pay  the  excess 
tuition  if  any  was  charged. 

The  non-resident  academic  tuition  law 
was  amended  by  the  last  Legislature  to 
provide  for  the  apportionment  of  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  sums,  to  high  school 
districts  on  account  of  the  attendance  of 
each  non-resident  academic  pupil.  The 
provision  contained  in  the  old  law  requir¬ 
ing  the  home  district  to  pay  excess  tu¬ 
ition  was  repealed.  d.  b.  d. 


Raising  School  Money 

I  am  enclosing  a  notice  of  special 
school  meeting!  This  meeting  was  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  $600  to  repair 
school  building.  Should  not  the  amount 
be  stated  on  the  notice,  if  so  this  would 
make  this  meeting  illegal  would  it  not? 
And  is  it  signed  properly?  Can  a  trustee 
raise  in  his  regular  tax  any  amount  of 
money  over  his  budget  or  is  there  a 
certain  amount  or  limit.  Last  year  our 
trustee  raised  around  $500  or  $600  more 
than  he  needed.  Can  lie  spend  this  bal¬ 
ance  any  way  he  wishes  or  must  he  ask 
the  district  if  he  spends  over  $500? 

New  York.  a.  l.  k. 

The  notice  of  special  meeting  which 
you  have  submitted  should  have  been 
given  over  the  signature  of  the  trustee. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  clerk  to 
sign.  His  function  is  to  serve  a  notice 
on  each  qualified  voter  or  to  render 
notification  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  which  have  been  adopted  at  a  pre¬ 
vious  annual  meeting.  The  contemplated 
sum  necessary  for  alteration  of  the  build¬ 
ing  should  have  been  included  in  the 
notice. 

A  trustee  does  not  have  authority  to 
add  excessive  or  unnecessary  amounts  to 
the  tax  budget.  He  may  make  provision 
for  the  adequate  support  of  the  school, 
however,  by  adding  such  necessary 
amounts  to  the  tax  buuget  as  shall  have 
been  omitted  at  the  annual  meeting.  A 
trustee  is  nett  authorized  to  expend  a 
sum  in  excess  of  $50  a  year  for  the 
repair  of  ‘buildings  arid  equipment  unless 
authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  district  or 
by  order  of  the  district  superintendent. 

D.  B.  D. 


Trustee’s  Right  to  Draw 
Funds 

At  -our  annual  school  meeting  the 
trustee  gave  in  his  report,  all  expenses 
paid  and  a  certain  amount  in  treasurer’s 
hands.  At  the  meeting  they  elected  a 
new  trustee  and  at  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  they  voted  to  send  $5  to  help  to  de¬ 
fray  expenses  to  fight  consolidation. 
Whose  business  is  it  to  draw  the  order, 
the  new  trustee  or  the  old  trustee?  Has 
he  any  right  to  draw  an-y  more  orders? 

New  York.  M.  H.  s. 

The  term  of  office  of  a  trustee  does  not 
expire  until  July  31st  of  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  election.  A  trustee  elected  the 
first  Tuesday  evening  does  not  have 
authority  to  issue  orders  on  the  col¬ 
lector  until  the  first  day  of  August  fol¬ 
lowing. 


Qualifications  for  School 
Vote 

When  a  man  and  woman  'have  a  joint 
deed  of  a  farm,  and  have  no  children, 
can  they  both  vote  at  school  meeting? 
Does  a  man  have  to  own  propei’ty  in 
order  to  be  a  trustee,  if  he  sends  children 
to  schools?  c.  s. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


l*es,  provided  they  are  citizens,  21 
years  of  age  and  residents  within  the  dis¬ 
trict  during  the  past  30  days. 

Any  person  who  has  sent  children  to 
school  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks 
during  the  preceding  year  need  not  own 
or  rent  property  in  order  to  hold  a 
school  district  office.  d.  b.  d. 


Expenditure  for  Repairs 

This  school  has  never  been  condemned, 
but  at  our  last  meeting  the  people  of 
the  district  talked  of  making  some  much- 
needed  repairs.  Would  you  tell  me  how 
in u ch  money  we  could  spend  without  seek- 
ing  advice  from  the  State?  w.  d.  g. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

lTour  district  may  expend  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $500  for  repairs  without  seek¬ 
ing  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  n  r  n 


High  School  Requirements 

I  passed  all  my  Regents  in  June  except 
arithmetic.  I  go  to  a  rural  school,  and 
wish  to  go  to  the  high  school  in  the  next 
village,  but  cannot  on  account  of  not 
passing  arithmetic  unless  I  pay  a  tuition 
which  I  cannot  afford.  My  former 
teacher  said  she  would  tutor  me  in  this 
subject  this  'Summer  if  the  principal  in 
the  high  school  would  give  me  a  special 
test  in  September,  and  if  I  passed  it 
then  would  let  me  go  to  high  school  free. 
She  said  that  a  principal  did  this  once 
for  one  of  her  pupils.  Can  this  be  done 
lawfully?  c  c 

The  State  does  not  apportion  money 
toward  the  payment  of  non-resident 
tuition  unless  Regents’  tests  have  been 
passed  in  all  preliminary  subjects.  The 
local  bigli  school  probably  wiki  admit  you 
to  the  academic  department  even  though 
you  have  not  passed  Regents  in  arithme¬ 
tic.  As  soon  as  you  pass  this  subject 
it  is  expected  that  your  entire  academic 
tuition  will  be  paid  by  the  State.  In 
the  meantime  the  payment  of  your  tu¬ 
ition  rests  between  you  and  the  board  of 
education  of  the  high  school  district. 

D.  B.  D. 


Trouble  with  Well 

My  well  was  dug  last  Winter.  The 
men  I  had  working  for  me  started  late 
m  October  and  dug  until  February  off 
and  on,  until  they  had  to  quit  on  ac¬ 
count  of  storms  after  stoning  it  up  10 
or  15  ft.  Of  the  49  ft.  they  went  down 
there  were  13  to  IS  ft.  of  water  from  the 
Spring  thaws  and  snow  which  could  run 
right  down  into  it.  Lately  when  I  drew 
some  water  up  in  a  pail  it  had  a  bad 
odor  so  I  had  a  hand  pump  attached, 
pumped  it  dry.  Since  pumping  it  I 
thought  sure  it  would  run  in  clear  and 
fresh  for  drinking,  but  it  still  has  a 
riled  appearance  and  a  slight  odor  but 
not  so  strong  as  before.  I  pumped  it 
out,  -there  now  being  about  3  ft.  of  water. 
It  runs  in  very  slowly  for  such  a  deep 
well,  but  is  very  cold.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  liow  to  purify  it.  When  they 
cribbed  it  at  the  top  the  man  used  some 
Ailanthus  logs  which  at  first  some 
thought  was  the  cause  of  the  smell,  but 
I  cannot  seem  to  account  for  the  lack  of 
a  clear  look.  Do  you  think  where  it  was 
12  ft.  for  months  before  I  pumped  that 
may  be  the  water  level,  and  it  may  come 
back'  to  that  height,  or  was  that  from 
surface  water  that  entered  before  ston¬ 
ing  ?  j.  w. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

The  offensive  taste  and  odor  of  your 
well  water  may  be  due  to  several  reasons, 
but  is  probably  caused  by  some  small  ani¬ 
mal  getting  into  the  well  when  it  was 
not  well  protected.  Even  a  few  earth¬ 
worms  or  a  frog  decaying  in  a  well  will 
give  the  water  an  offensive  taste  and 
odor.  The  remedy  in  this  case  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning,  perhaps  several  of  them 
will  be  necessary,  pumping  the  water  out 
at  each  cleaning.  Scrub  the  stonework 
down  with  a  broom  and  be  as  thorough 
as.  you  would  with  any  other  vessel  con¬ 
taining  water  for  drinking  purposes. 
After  getting  it  clean  the  top  should  be 
protected  by  a  good  curb.  Ooncrete 
makes  the  best.  The  earth  should  be 
graded  up  about  the  well  so  that  surface 
water  will  be  carried  away,  not  into  it 
and  the  platform  made  watertight  with 
screened  openings  which  will  prevent  the 
entrance  of  vermin. 

From  your  letter  I  gather  that  the  well 
is  dug  in  clay  or  at  least  soil  of  a  clayey 
nature.  The  meagre  water  supply,  the 
turbidity  and  peculiar  taste,  to  a  certain 
extent,  all  indicate  this.  If  this  is  true 
the  cloudy  appearance  of  the  water  is 
probably  due  to  fine  particles  of  clay  in 
suspension.  It  is  also  likely  that  the 
high  water  in  your  well  was  caused  by 
surface  water  being  stored  in  it.  Lime 
added  to  the  water  would  probably  help 
to  clear  it.  You  should  be  able  to  lo¬ 
cate  water  trickling  into  your  well 
through  the  stonework  of  the  sides.  If 
none  appears  and  the  water  comes  in  too 
slowly  to  meet  your  needs  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  necessary  to  secure  a  driller  and 
drill  in  the  bottom  of  the  well  until  a 
good  flow  is  struck. 
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Corn  is  King  of  the  Garden 


Is  there  any  vegetable  you  would  rather 
eat  than  corn?  There  is  none  that  I 
would  rather  cook,  because  it  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  so  many  delicious  ways.  It  may 
be  served  as  a  breakfast  dish  as  well  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  dinner  and  sup¬ 
per  meals.  From  now  until  frost,  King 
Corn  should  have  a  prominent  place  in 
our  daily  menus. 

We  will  serve  corn  for  breakfast. 
How?  In  corn  fritters,  in  griddle  cakes 
and  waffles,  with  omelets  and  scrambled 
eggs  and  fried  with  bacon.  You  will  not 
need  a  recipe  for  the  corn  fritters  and 
for  griddle  cakes,  add  a  cup  or  more  of 
left-over  corn  to  your  favorite  recipe. 

Green  Corn  Waffles. — Sift  1^4  cups 
flour  with  y2  teaspoon  baking  powder 
and  x/2  teaspoon  salt.  Beat  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  until  thick  and  light-colored; 
add  %  cup  green  corn  pulp,  y2  cup 
cream  and  1/3  cup  melted  shortening. 
Combine  the  two  mixtures  and  fold  in 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  very 
stiff.  Bake  at  once  on  a  hot  well-greased 
waffle  iron.  Serve  with  melted  butter. 

Fried  Corn. — Cook  enough  bacon  for 
the  meal.  Remove  from  pan  and  pour 
off  part  of  the  fat.  Cut  the  corn  from 
a  dozen  ears,  turn  into  the  hot  fat  and 
cook  until  a  delicate  brown,  turning  fre¬ 
quently  to  keep  from  burning.  Add  a 
little  pepper  but  no  salt.  Serve  on  a  hot 
platter  garnished  with  the  bacon.  This 
may  also  be  served  as  the  main  dish  at 
lunch  or  supper. 

Corn  Omelet. — You  will  need  four  eggs, 
one  cup  left-over  corn,  %  cup  white 
sauce,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Beat 
yolks  and  whites  separately.  Add  the 
white  sauce,  corn  and  seasonings  to  the 
yolks ;  fold  in  the  whites  and  pour  into 
a  well  buttered,  heated  omelet  pan.  Cook 
slowly  until  firm,  putting  in  the  oven  for 
the  last  two  or  three  minutes  cooking. 
Fold  over  and  serve  at  once  on  a  hot 
platter. 

Corn  may  be  served  at  dinner  in  the 
soup,  as  the  vegetable  or  in  the  salad. 
A  corn  chowder  is  almost  a  meal  in  itself 
and  could  be  served  on  a  busy  day  with 
the  addition  of  a  hearty  salad. 

Corn  Chowder. — Dice  y±  lb.  salt  pork 
and  fry  a  light  brown  with  two  chopped 
onions.  Scrape  the  pulp  from  12  large 
ears  of  corn.  Into  a  saucepan  put  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  the  corn,  fried  onions  and 
sliced  potatoes,  sprinkling  each  layer 
with  salt,  pepper  and  flour.  Turn  in  the 
pork  and  fat  and  enough  hot  water  to 
cover.  Simmer  slowly  one-half  hour. 
Soak  six  crackers  in  cold  water  three 
minutes  ;  lay  them  on  top  of  the  chowder 
and  turn  in  a  pint  of  scalded  milk.  Serve 
very  hot  with  more  crackers  if  desired. 

Green  Corn  Soup. — You  will  need  one 
pint  of  green  corn  pulp,  one  pint  of  rich 
milk,  one  teaspoon  salt,  '1/s  teaspoon 
white  pepper,  one  teaspoon  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  flour  and  one  tablespoon  butter. 
Cover  the  corn  cobs  with  boiling  water 
and  boil  30  minutes ;  strain.  To  one 
pint  of  this  corn  liquor  add  the  coru 
pulp  and  cook  15  minutes.  Add  the  sea¬ 
sonings  and  the  scalded  milk.  Melt  the 
butter,  add  the  flour  and  the  corn  mix¬ 
ture  ;  cook  five  minutes  longer.  Serve 
hot  with  crackers. 

Country  Succotash. — Slice  very  thin 
Yi  lb.  salt  pork.  Cover  with  boiling 
water  and  cook  slowly  until  tender.  Add 
two  cups  fresh  Lima  beans  and  cook 
until  beans  are  nearly  tender.  Add  two 
cups  green  corn  pulp  and  cook  15  min¬ 
utes  longer.  Season  with  pepper,  butter 
and  cream.  Serve  as  a  vegetable. 

Stewed  Corn. — Cut  uncooked  corn 
down  the  center  of  the  kernel  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Slice  off  the  tops  of  the 
kernels  and  scrape  out  the  pulp.  I’ut 
into  a  stew  pan  with  enough  rich  milk 
(part  cream  if  available)  to  cover  well. 
Cook  slowly  10  minutes,  stirring  fre¬ 
quently  to  keep  from  burning.  Season 
with  salt  and  paprika.  Serve  as  a  vege¬ 
table  or  pour  over  hot  buttered  toast  as 
a  main  dish  for  lunch  or  supper. 

Corn  Salad. — You  will  need  one  cup 
cooked  corn  cut  from  the  cob,  one  canned 
pimiento,  chopped  fine,  two  tablespoons 
finely  chopped  sweet  pickles,  Y2  cup 
shredded  Savoy  cabbage,  or  crisp  lettuce 
and  Y>  cup  mayonnaise  dressing.  Mix 
lightly  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaves.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  slices  of  stuffed  olives. 

We  will  serve  corn  in  the  main  dish  at 
supper.  Here  is  a  good  variation  of  the 
well-known  corn  pudding  or  corn  custard : 

Green  Com  Puffs. — You  will  need  two 
eggs,  one  cup  milk,  two  cups  grated  corn, 
14  teaspoon  paprika,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  a 
few  grains  of  cayenne  and  some  grated 
cheese.  Beat  the  eggs  until  light;  add 
the  milk,  corn,  salt,  1  epper  and  cayenne. 
Grease  well  six  custard  cups.  Fill  them 
part  full  of  the  mixture  and  place  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water.  Add  one  tablespoon 
grated  cheese  to  each  cup.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  firm.  Turn  out  on 
a  hot  platter  and  serve  with  tomato 
sauce. 

Escalloped  Corn. — You  will  need  one 
teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon  pepper,  two 
tablespoons  flour,  one  cup  bread  crumbs, 
one  tablespoon  butter,  six  ears  of  cooked 
corn,  Y-2  cup  milk,  three  tablespoons 
cream  and  one  teaspoon  sugar.  Cut  the 
corn  from  the  cob.  Mix  corn  with  salt 
and  pepper,  flour  and  sugar ;  add  the 
milk  and  cream.  Melt  the  butter,  mix 
with  the  bread  crumbs  and  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  pudding  dish  with  them ;  add 
the  corn  mixture  and  cover  with  the  rest 
of  the  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
20  minutes.  Serve  hot. 

Corn  and  Tomato  Toast. — To  one  pint 


of  left-over  corn,  add  one  teaspoon  sugar, 
Y2  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  finely 
minced  green  pepper  and  two  cups  high¬ 
ly-seasoned  stewed  tomato.  Heat  to  the 
boiling  point.  Heap  on  rounds  of  hot 
buttered  toast  that  have  been  covered 
generously  with  grated  cheese  and  servo 
at  once. 

Southern  Succotash. — You  will  need 
4  lbs.  muttton,  two  small  onions,  three 
white  potatoes,  one  quart  fresh  Lima 
beans,  12  ears  of  corn  and  six  ripe  to¬ 
matoes.  Cut  up  the  meat ;  peel  and  slice 
the  onions  and  potatoes.  Put  together 
in  a  kettle,  cover  with  boiling  water  and 
simmer  gently  but  steadily  for  1  y2  hours. 
Add  the  beans,  the  corn  cut  from  the 
cob  and  the  tomatoes,  peeled  and  cut  in 
small  pieces.  Bring  to  the  boiling  point, 
cook  five  minutes,  cover  closely  and  put 
in  the  fireless  cooker  for  three  hours. 
An  excellent  one-dish  meal. 

MRS.  F.  A  M.  STILLMAN. 


Potato  Country  Cheerful 

PAYING  CROPS  ;  BETTER  SEED  ;  IIIGII  CUL¬ 
TURE  HELPING  MAINE  PRODUCERS 

Potato  growers  in  Northern  Maine  are 
feeling  much  better  as  compared  with  the 
dark  depression  two  years  ago.  The 
Northeastern  corner  of  the  country  is  a 
blue  spot  no  longer.  Some  of  the  money 
from  !he  profit  aide  potato  crop  of  1925 
is  still  in  the  farmers’  pockets.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  old  bills  and  notes  have  been  paid 
off,  and  there  is  hope  that  the  new  crop 
may  do  them  some  more  good. 

TWELVE  YEARS’  PROGRESS 

Methods  have  changed  a  little  since 
the  writer  last  saw  the  potato  country  a 
dozen  years  ago.  The  use  of  certified 
seed  is  the  most  striking  new  feature. 
This  selected  seed  is  believed  to  have  cut 
down  losses  from  disease  and  brought  up 
the  average  yield  per  acre.  Twelve  years 
ago  a  yield  of  300  bushels  per  acre  was 
reported  only  by  an  occasional  expert 
grower.  It  was  a  good  crop  year  in 
Maine  that  averaged  200  bushels  for  the 
State  at  that  time,  but  now  even  a  short 
crop  like  that  of  last  season  averages 
255  bushels  for  the  whole  State,  and  it 
was  315  bushels  per  acre  in  1924. 

Good  seed  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause 
of  the  increased  yield  in  recent  times. 
Heavy  fertilizing  too,  seems  to  be  more 
common.  Hardly  anyone  uses  less  than 
1,500  lbs.  of  high-grade  mixture,  and 
many  use  a  ton  per  acre.  Some  is  home 
mixed,  but  most  of  it  ready-made.  Seed¬ 
ing  is  heavier  than  it  used  to  -be.  They 
use  six  So  eight  barrels  of  certified  seed. 
It  is  planted  by  machine  during  the  last 
half  of  May.  The  land  is  usually  plowed 
in  the  Fall,  often  re-plowed  in  the 
Spring,  and  well  harrowed,  thus  doing 
much  of  the  cultivation  in  advance.  Cul¬ 
tivation  is  as  thorough  as  ever.  Har¬ 
rowing  starts  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  crop  and  horse  hoes  keep  up  the 
good  work  until  the  middle  of  July. 
Spraying  is  a  greater  feature  than  ever, 
with  four  or  five  doses  of  Bordeaux  or 
other  blight  mixture,  adding  arsenic  of 
lead  in  the  early  applications.  Dust 
spraying  lias  never  been  very  popular 
here. 

SEED  CROP  PAYS 

Raising  seed  stock  has  become  a  great 
feature  and  the  seed  crop  is  shipped 
throughout  the  Eastern  States.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  growing  seed  potatoes  is  that 
the  seed  must  be  clean  to  start  with  and 
the  poor  plants  are  cut  out  during  the 
season.  State  inspector’s  see  that  this  is 
done  and  the  crop  will  not  be  certified 
unless  it  turns  out  clean. 

Digging,  all  by  machine,  begins  about 
the  last  of  August  for  the  Cobbler  and 
Rose  and  in  September  when  the  vines 
are  dead  for  the  Green  Mountain.  The 
Green  Mountain  makes  up  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  potato  crop  of  Maine. 
No  machine  seems  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  hand  picking. 

The  potato  crop  is  stored  at  once  on 
the  farm  or  more  likely  in  the  dealer’s 
warehouse,  and  the  potatoes  are  not 
graded  until  sold.  Most  of  the  crop 
seems  to  be  sold  in  small  lots  at  different 
times,  which  means  that  when  prices  go 
up  Maine  growers  get  some  of  the  bene¬ 
fit.  Most  of  the  production  is  still  sold 
to  local  buyers  who  ship  to  their  home 
firms  or  wherever  they  can  find  buyers. 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Chicago  receive  great  numbers 
of  carloads  ofl  Maine  potatoes.  A  new 
market  feature  in  late  years  is  buying 
by  agents  of  chain  groceries  and  pro¬ 
vision  stores  who  cut  out  some  of  the 
middlemen  by  shipping  direct  to  their 
own  stores.  G.  B.  F. 


Wallpaper  Cleaner 

Wallpaper  cleaner  may  be  made  by 
crumbling  a  loaf  of  stale  bread,  mixing 
carefully  a  handful  of  salt  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  ammonia.  This  formula  was 
given  the  writer  by  an  old  paper-hanger. 
Color  and  a  little  odor  have  been  added 
to  a  number  of  commercial  paper  cleaners, 
and  the  amount  of  ammonia,  which  is  the 
cleaning  part  of  the  formula,  lias  prob¬ 
ably  been  reduced.  It  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  bread  is  homemade  or 
baker’s  bread.  This  paper-hanger  makes 
his  own  cleaner  and  uses  it  on  old  rare 
papers  as  well  as  for  the  usual  run  of 
wallpaper.  w.  j; 


. 

■  . 


SMOKE,  flames  —  building  iso¬ 
lated,  miles  from  a  fire-house ! 
The  old  bucket  brigade  may  save 
one  it  will  be  —  smould- 


but  ten  to 
ering  ruins 


Think  of  this 


very  real  menace  and 
give  your  buildings  the  protection 
of  a  fire-resisting  roof.  Give  them  a 
BIRD’S  SHINGLE  DESIGN  ROOF 
that  is  proof  against  flying  sparks, 
burning  embers  and  red-hot  cinders. 

Not  only  is  Bird’s  Shingle  Design  fire- 
resisting  but  it’s  a  durable,  lasting  roof 
that  laughs  at  extreme  weather  conditions. 

And  don’t  forget:  Bird’  Shingle  De¬ 
sign  goes  right  over  your  old  roof  — 
laid  at  a  saving  and  without  the  litter 
and  dirt  that  comes  from  ripping  off  old 
double  insulation  that 
ome  warmer  in  winter  and 


shingles  —  gives 
makes  the 
cooler  in  summer, 


Two  colors  to  choose  from  —  Red  or 
Green  in  natural  crushed  slate  finish. 


Bird’s  Dealers  can  furnish  Hail 
and  Tornado  Insurance,  with 
Bird’s  Roofs,  at  a  minimum  cost. 


BIRD 

NEponseT 

PRODUCTS 


NEPONSET  TWIN  SHINGLES 

PAROID  ROOFING 

Bird’s  Asphalt  Shingles 

Bird’s  Neponset  Wall  Board 

Bird’s  Design  Roofing 

Bird’s  Neponset 
Black  Building  Paper 


Bird’s  Neponset  Rugs 
and  Floor  Coverings 


BIRD  &  SON,  inc. 

Established  1795 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

Chicago  Office  and  Plant,  1472  West  76th  Street 
New  York  Office,  295  Fifth  Avenue 
Bird  &.  Son,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Someone  has  said  that  the  climate  of 
Northern  New  Jersey  is  somewhat  like 
the  solid  character  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers.  It  is  hard  to  change.  In  time 
of  drought  the  weather  man  does  a  full 
job  and  dries  out  the  soil  into  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  brick.  Yet  when  the  big  faucet 
is  turned  on  nothing  seems  able  to  stop 
the  flow,  and  the  brick  is  turned  to  mud. 
That  is  the  way  it  has  been  this  year. 
We  had  a  drought  that  parched  our  soil. 
The  lawn  grass  would  not  grow.  The 
garden  resembled  *a  group  of  workmen 
standing  still  and  looking  for  the  lazy 
water  boy.  I  know  about  that,  for  years 
ago  it  was  my  job  to  bring  water  from 
the  spring  to  the  workers  in  the  liay- 
field.  The  amount  of  water  these  men 
would  swallow  was  enough  to  discourage 
any  boy  who  had  to  cai’ry  evei'y  drop  of 
it  from  the  distant  spi'ing  over  thick, 
sharp  stubbles  and  hot  stones  which 
bruised  your  feet.  One  day,  I  remember, 
my  uncle  took  one  swallow  from  the 
jug  and  spat  it  out  in  disgust : 

“Warm  as  dishwater !  Here  boy,  run 
to  the  spi’ing  and  bring  another  jug  full. 
Be  spry  now !” 

It  was  a  long  distance  to  the  spring, 
and  the  stone  bruise  on  my  foot  ached, 
but  I  made  good  time  and  filled  the  jug. 
Then  as  evil  would  have  it  a  woodchuck 
popped  his  head  out  of  his  hole  in  Deacon 
Drake’s  meadow.  And  as  if  to  complicate 
the  evil,  Daniel  Buckley’s  little  black  dog 
came  trotting  up  the  path  as  the  wood¬ 
chuck  crawled  slowly  out  of  his  hole  and 
out  into  the  clover.  Of  course  I  knew 
my  duty,  but  I  will  put  it  to  you  if  duty 
would  have  had  much  chance  in  your 
young  life  against  the  delight  in  witness¬ 
ing  a  fight  between  Jack  and  a  wood¬ 
chuck  !  I  ought  to  have  picked  up  my 
jug  and  started  back,  but  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  let  the  jug  stand  and  ordered : 

“Sic  him  Jack  !” 

And  Jack  “sicked”  him  in  the  most 
approved  style.  Hie  got  between  the 
woodchuck  and  his  hole,  and  I  can  tell 
you  it  was  .some  battle.  Of  course  you 
could  not  stand  and  see  an  old  friend 
like  Jack  fight  against  such  odds,  and  I 
was  right  in  the  fray  when  suddenly 
from  the  far-off  liayfield  came  my  uncle’s 
call.  The  poets  declare  that  the  human 
voice  is  purified  and  made  musical  as  it 
filters  through  the  clear  air  of  the  liay- 
field.  I  am  prepared  to  deny  it,  for  there 
was  an  ugly  rasp  in  that  voice  as  it 
reached  me: 

“Here,  you  boy  !  Bring  that  water  or 
I’ll  come  with  a  stick !” 

A  strong  call  to  duty  that — it  is  no 
wonder  that  I  jumped  so  that  Jack  was 
startled  and  lost  a  good  side  hold,  so 
that  the  woodchuck  got  by  him  and  ran 
into  his  hole.  No  doubt  his  wife  ex¬ 
amined  his  wounds  and  regarded  him  as 
most  of  us  do  when  a  member  of  the 
family  comes  home  showing  the  signs  of 
defeat!  But  very  likely  the  woodchuck, 
like  all  the  rest  of  us,  had  the  old  an¬ 
swer  : 

“Yes,  but  you  ought  to  see  the  other 
fellow !” 

At  any  rate,  I  took  up  my  jug  only 
to  find  that  during  the  fight  the  water 
had  lost  much  of  its  coolness.  Little  Jack 
had  several  wounds  and  he  was  badly 
heated.  His  little  heart  was  thumping 
like  a  small  trip-hammer,  so  I  emptied 
the  jug  over  him  and  refilled  it  at  the 
spring. 

*  *  *  * 

It  would  do  little  good  for  me  to  re¬ 
port  the  full  reception  I  had  from  those 
thirsty  men  in  the  liayfield.  Who  shall 
say  I  did  not  deserve  it?  I  just  wanted 
to  show  that  I  knew  how  our  grass  and 
corn  and  potatoes  felt  after  those  long 
hot  days  of  drought.  A  long  pull  at  the 
cool  water  in  that  jug  would  have  kept 
the  haymakers  fairly  content,  but  when, 
after  dinner,  the  sky  suddenly  clouded 
and  a  deluge  of  rain  came  upon  us  it 
was  too  much,  and  somehow  the  men 
seemed  to  hold  the  boy  responsible  for  it. 
That  was  about  the  way  it  was  with 
this  Jersey  weather.  A  nice,  gentle, 
soaking  rain  slowly  penetrating  down  to 
the  little  drinking  roots  and  followed  by 
sun  and  wind  would  have  been  ideal. 
Instead  of  that  the  very  heavens  seemed 
to  open  aiid  the  floods  descended.  The 
sky  was  dark  as  pitch,  the  lightning 
flashed,  and  thunder  smashed  all  about 
us.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  storm 
since  the  cloudburst  I  once  witnessed 
in  Colorado.  That  was  something  awful. 
I  was  herding  cattle  that  day  beside  what 
seemed  like  a  dry  gulley  or  small  ravine. 
The  clouds  smashed  above  us  and  the 
rain  fell  in  sheets.  In  what  seemed  hard¬ 
ly  half  an  hour  that  dry  gulley  was  a 
raging  torrent — a  river  six  or  seven  feet 
deep.  That  is  about  the  way  the  floods 
descended  upon  Hope  'Farm.  This  farm 
is  “founded  on  a  rock,”  for  it  is  under¬ 
laid  by  a  solid  ledge  of  red  shale.  The 
rock  remained,  but  a  good  share  of  the 
rind  or  earth  covering  it  turned  to  liquid 
mud  and  went  pouring  down  into  the 
brook.  Not  content  with  this  flood,  our 
Jersey  weather  superintendent  kept  it  up, 
and  for  three  days  at  about  the  some 
hour  each  afternoon  the  same  thing  oc¬ 
curred.  Yes,  you  may  say  that  Mrs. 
Jersey  Weather  is  a  pex-sistent  character. 

When  the  first  flood  struck  this  coun¬ 
try  we  were  coming  from  New  York  in 
the  car.  Just  when  the  rain  and  the 


electric  show  were  at  their  worst  the 
engine  went  dead,  and  we  stuck  in  a 
crowded  street.  Manhattan  Island  at 
such  a  time  is  one  of  the  sights  worth 
seeing.  It  was  about  the  time  that  the 
thousands  of  workers  start  for  home.  It 
had  been  very  hot  and  sticky  all  day,  and 
most  of  these  workers  wore  about  as 
little  clothing  as  society  permits.  Going 
home  in  such  a  storm  was  like  going  in 
swimming.  The  streets  were  slippery 
and  full  of  skidding  cars.  There  we 
stood,  stalled  in  that  flash  and  roar  and 
rain,  until  the  storm  let  up  a  little  and 
the  engine  stopped  sulking  and  went  back 
to  work.  It  is  said  that  such  occasions 
test  men’s  souls.  I  think  it  more  of  a 
mental  test  if  one  may  separate  the  soul 
from  the  mind.  As  the  lightning  flashed 
about  us  I  was  thinking  of  the  coming 
time  when  all  this  vast  aerial  energy  will 
be  harnessed  for  construction  rather  than 
destruction.  In  those  coming  days  the 
electric  charge,  instead  of  dashing  from 
one  cloud  to  another,  will  be  brought  to 
earth  and  safely  harnessed  to  do  our 
work.  Ben  Franklin  brought  a  spark 
down  with  his  kite  and  silken  string.  I 
think  it  not  improbable  that  my  grand¬ 
children  will  see  the  time  when  Frank- 
lin’s  spark  will  have  gi’own  to  a  mighty 
force  which  will  do  most  of  the  world’s 
work.  The  energy  is  up  there — as  wit¬ 
ness  the  terrible  power  of  these  lightning 
flashes.  We  shall  learn  how  to  harness 
it  in  due  time.  Ages  ago  man  did  such 
simple  work  as  must  be  done  with  his 
back  and  hands.  Horses  and  cattle 
roamed  idly  about ;  water  poured  useless¬ 
ly  down  the  hills,  and  no  doubt  for  cen¬ 
turies  man  regarded  them  curiously  un¬ 
til  finally  the  idea  dawned  upon  him  that 
when  properly  harnessed  the  stout  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  ox  or  the  weight  of  the  falling 
water  might  be  used  to  ease  his  own 
burdens.  Sitting  behind  that  lazy  and 
sulking  engine,  it  came  to  me  that  man 
of  this  age  is  considering  the  power  of 
this  aerial  energy,  and  out  of  his  curi¬ 
osity  will  conxe  a  way  of  harnessing  it. 
Then  my  mind  strayed  to  that  night  when 
our  battery  went  dead  and  we  were  stalled 
on  a  street  in  the  outskirts  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  It  was  a  dull,  rainy  night,  and  it 
was  a  strange  gloomy  place  for  us.  The 
boys  walked  back  some  distance  to  the 
garage  to  get  a  new  battery.  The  rest  of 
xxs  waited  with  such  patience  as  we  could 
muster.  Along  through  the  rain  came  a 
sharp-eyed  policeman.  He  saw  that  dark 
and  stationai-y  car  and  proceeded  .to  in¬ 
vestigate.  Suddenly  opening  the  door  he 
discovered  Mother,  the  Hope  Farm  man, 
two  of  the  girls  and  little  Camille. 

“I  thought  it  was  a  petting  party,”  he 
explained.  “They  make  a  great  nuisance. 
We  have  to  break  them  up  !” 

Rather  hard  on  our  family,  but  wTe 
take  all  that  comes  to  us  with  such 
philosophy  as, we  can. 

*i*  V  V  V  V 

The  flood  of  rain  did  some  damage, 
and  yet  it  was  an  advantage  in  some 
ways.  The  apples  in  that  sod  orchard 
on  the  hill  were  suffering.  This  will 
increase  their  size.  There  will  be  a  fair 
cut  of  second-growth  hay,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  fit  out  the  strawberry  beds  for 
next  year’s  fruiting.  It  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  plow  them  since  harvest.  One 
patch  of  Howards  will  be  fruited  the 
third  yeai*.  It  is  not  usual  to  do  this, 
but  these  plants  are  especially  strong, 
and  we  think  it  will  pay  to  fit  them  for 
another  season.  Most  of  the  two-year- 
old  beds  will  be  plowed  and  seeded  to 
rye.  Our  plan  is  to  take  a  time  like  this 
when  the  soil  is  moist  and  run  a  sharp 
plow  so  as  to  turn  the  furi-ows  away 
from  the  beds  into  the  middle.  That 
leaves  a  row  of  plants  at  the  center  of 
the  old  bed  about  15  to  IS  inches  wide. 
By  working  the  middles  where  the  two 
furrows  are  plowed  in  with  the  culti¬ 
vator,  most  of  the  grass  aixd  weeds  can 
be  killed  out.  There  will  be  some  hard 
work  needed  to  clean  out  the  rftws,  but 
anyone  who  grows  berries  must  count  the 
cost  of  that.  Some  growers  go  through 
with  a  sharp  lioe  after  this  plowing,  and 
chop  out  plants  in  the  row  so  as  to  leave 
hills  or  a  little  cluster  of  plants  about 
two  feet  apart.  Where  the  beds  are 
vex-y  weedy  this  will  save  some  work,  and 
give  good  berries.  At  best  this  idea  of 
fruiting  berries  for  the  third  time  is 
something  like  keeping  two  or  three-year- 
old  hens  over  for  a  new  season’s  laying. 
It  pays  in  some  cases  but  it’s  a  gamble 
unless  you  are  enough  of  a  judge  of  a  hen 
to  know  that  she  still  has  egg  possibil¬ 
ities  in  her.  You  must  know  the  hen 
or  the  berry  plant  if  you  are  considei’ing 
third  year’s  crop. 

This  deluge  of  water  will  start  the 
weeds  with  a  rush  and  there  will  be  the 
usual  complaint  about  weedy  cornfields. 
We  have  had  one  singular  experience  this 
year.  One  field  of  about  four  acres  has 
been  in  sod  for  three  years.  Part  of  it 
was  an  old  strawberry  bed  heavily  ma¬ 
nured  four  years  ago.  The  sod  was  full 
of  sour  grass  and  weeds.  The  soil  needs 
lime.  The  sod  was  plowed  this  year  and 
planted  to  flint  corn.  Where  the  sti’aw- 
berry  bed  was  manured  four  years  ago 
the  corn  will  average  a  foot  higher  than 
on  other  parts  of  the  field.  On  about  half 
of  the  field  the  ragweed  come  in  heavily, 
and  during  the  rush  of  haying  and  rye 
harvesting  they  came  in  strong.  They 


Down  Buys-Any 

WITTE 


Stationary 

ENGINE 


0nly$5 

From  %vi  to  7  HP— The  One-Profit  Engine 

FOR  42  years  I  have  been  building 
ENGINES  which  thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the  most  dependable 
and  economical  in  the  world.  But  this 
WITTE  Engine  is  the  masterpiece 
of  them  all.  It  is  really  a  mechan¬ 
ical  marvel  and  I  am  so  proud  of 
its  perfection  that  I  want  every  farm 
to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine  so  any 
man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do  almost  every 
kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s  economical  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto, 
speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up 
and  deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an  IRCN 
CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 

BUY  ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS 
—NO  INTEREST  CHARGES 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people 

boosting  this  wonderful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you 
can  buy  it  on  practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to 
pay.  On  my  liberal  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit.  Scrap 
your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  of  it  down  on  the  WITTE. 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

Square,  Protected  Tank,  die-cast 
bearings,  and  many  other  re¬ 
finements.  Starts  easy  in  cold¬ 
est  weather.  Special  piston  con¬ 
struction  means  more  power  for 
less  fuel.  Speed  regulator  en¬ 
ables  it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heaviest 
work.  Takes  the  place  of  sev¬ 
eral  engines.  Iron  Clad  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes— X  Vi  to  30  H-P. 


Special  WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features : 

1— Medium  Weight  Yet  Dur¬ 
able 

Z— Valves-in-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv* 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension 
Magneto  Ignition 

fc— Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


fTVS  JT¥?  The  WITTE  Engine  will  literally  pay  for  itself,  and 
*  make  you  a  big  profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply 

send  me  your  name  and  address — a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of 
my  big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  facts.  No  obligation.  Or,  if  you 
are  interested,  ask  about  our  Log  and  Tree  Saws,  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs  or 
Pump  Outfits.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1S97  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

1897  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

1897  Witte  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Quick  shipment!  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  ware¬ 
houses:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta,  Ga„  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Laredo, 
Tex..  Denver,  Colo.,  Billings,  Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y„  Albany, 

N.  Y„  Bangor,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.  and  Lo»  Angeles,  Calif. 


An  Old  Friend 

of  Yours 

Every  horse  owner  knows 
Gombault’s.  For  spavin, 
splint,  curb,  capped-hock, 
fistula  and  other  ailments. 
Easy  to  use.  Leaves  no  scar 
or  blemish.  At  your  drug¬ 
gist’s,  $2.00  a  bottle,  or 
direct  from  us  on  receipt 
of  price. 

The  Lawrence  -  W illiams  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOMB  AULT'S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


FOR  50  YEARS 

hIrVEStIrS 

HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

EEDH AM 
CROWN 
GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 
CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.Y. 

W~\  V  V  FMan’sCornharveBterpoorMan’sprice. 
S  M  #  Only  $26,withbund)etyingattachment. 
ill  V«<’  M  JL  FREE  catalog  showing  pictures  of  Har- 
vester.  Process  Co.,  Saliua,  Kails. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  x’endering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  WriteHarper  Brush  Works, 302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 


All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  at  bargain. 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  P 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  1 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  n 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri-  | 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  £ 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 

It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 

But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City  I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New- Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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got  away  from  us  until  they  were  too 
large  for  the  cultivator  to  rip  out.  One- 
half  of  the  field  was  kept  well  cultivated. 
There  was  no  way  of  cultivating  those 
i|> i g  ragweeds,  so  we  went  in  with  sharp 
sickles  and  cut  them  off  just  before  seed¬ 
ing.  They  lay  on  the  ground,  thus  giving 
a  good  chance  to  compare  “mulching” 
with  cultivation.  It  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  a  stranger  to  examine  the 
field  and  from  the  appearance  of  stalk 
and  ear  tell  where  cultivation  stopped. 
I  have  never  seen  quite  such  a  demon¬ 
stration  before.  I  expect  the  usual  ques¬ 
tions  about  cutting  weeds  into  the  silo 
this  year,  for  many  cornfields  are  very 
weedy.  Some  farmers  think  these  green 
weeds  will  injure  the  silage.  I  cannot 
see  why.  Some  of  our  common  weeds 
have  nearly  as  high  a  feeding  value  as 
green  corn.  'Some  of  them  like  ragweed, 
quack  grass,  smartweed  or  mullein  have 
real  medicinal  value  and  have  been  used 
in  simple  household  remedies.  They 
flavor  the  silage  and,  I  think,  help  it 
more  than  they  hurt.  They  will  perhaps 
have  some  slight  medical  effect  upon  the 
cattle.  In  some  parts  of  the  world 
many  of  our  weeds  are  used  as  food— 
for  flavoring  soups  or  as.  “greens.’ 
have  seen  live  stock  at  times  pick  out 
these  dried  weeds  from  the  hay  and  eat 
them  greedily  as  if  in  need  of  something 
these  weeds  offered.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  following  the  history  of  car- 
rots,  celery,  lettuce  and  tomatoes,  some 
of  what  we  call  weeds  will  be  developed 
so  that  our  children  will  eat  them  freely. 
I  have  an  idea  that  a  weedy  cornfield 
makes  a  better  quality  of  silage  than  one 
with  corn  alone.  I  would  certainly  cut 
the  w-eeds  right  into  the  silo.  II.  w.  C. 


Cultivating  Blueberry  Land 

Will  you  tell  how  to  get  rid  of  blue¬ 
berries?  I  have  about  60  acres  of  these 
berries,  and  owing  to  the  annoyance  from 
people  stealing  them  I  want  to  send  the 


probably  as  sour  as  a  pickle  and  must 
'have  a  good  supply  of  lime.  You  wi‘11, 
of  course,  need  a  good  tractor  to  break 
up  this  land  after  the  bushes  are  cut  off. 


The  Locust  Borer 

We  have  a  variety  of  locust  tree  on 
our  lawn  which  is  seldom  seen  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  As  compared  with 
the  wild  locust  tree,  which  is  common 
here,  it  spreads  more  as  it  grows  but  does 
not  attain  as  great  a  height.  The  blos¬ 
soms  are  pale  pink,  in  shorter  clusters 
and  not  as  fragrant  as  the  wild  variety. 
Under  normal,  healthy  conditions,  these 
trees  bloom  profusely  and  make  a  very 
desirable,  quick-growing  tree  for  the 
lawn.  Of  late  years,  however,  and  es¬ 
pecially  this  last  year,  evidently  a  borer 
of  some  kind  is  attacking  the  trees  and 
gradually  killing  them.  Some  trees 
which  have  already  died  because  of  these 
borers  are  found  to  be  full  of  holes  run¬ 
ning  all  through  the  woody  part  of  the 
tree.  There  are  holes  scattered  over  the 
bark  of  the  live  trees  still  standing.  Piles 
of  sawdust  are  about  the  entrance  to  the 
holes  and  around  the  base  of  the  trees. 
Can  you  tell  us  how  to  combat  these 
deadly  enemies  of  our  locust  trees? 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  j.  E.  r. 

The  locust  borer  is  a  damaging  pest. 
The  whitish  grubs  hatch  from  eggs  laid 
in  the  bark  .by  black,  long-horned  beetles 
from  August  to  October.  In  the  Spring 
they  burrow  into  the  wood  and  after 
pupating  they  emerge  as  beetles  from 
exit  holes  in  August  and  September.  It 
is  recommended  that  a  spraying  with  a 
miscible  oil  be  given  when  the  trees 
show  green  in  the  Spring  of  the  year. 
The  oil  will  work  under  the  bark  and 


This  is  part  of  the  company  at  a  family  reunion  of  61  people  at  the  farm  of  Charles 
B.  Pomeroy  of  Connecticut.  They  all  like  to  go  “up  to  Uncle  Charlie’s,”  and  it  is  a 

fine  thing  to  have  them  come. 


mowing  machines  in  the  fields  this  Fall 
and  cut  them  all  out;  then  plow  up  the 
field,  and  plant  to  some  grain  if  possible. 
I  do  not  want  to  put  in  a  crop  that  will 
require  hoeing  or  spraying  like  potatoes 
or  turnips,  as  I  have  been  advised  to  do. 
Will  it  be  all  right  just  to  plow  up  this 
Fall  and  let  field  lie  vacant  until  Spring, 
then  plant  oats,  rye  or  wheat?  These 
fields  have  not  been  plowed  for  about 
15  or  20  years.  M.  A.  W. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  great 
annoyance  caused  by  fruit  thieves  in 
such  places.  They  are  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  injury  and  the  annoyance  is 
almost  beyond  compute.  Your  plan  may 
work  out.  Of  course  you  will  need  a 
very  strong  mowing  machine  to  cut  those 
bushes  off.  We  should  cut  them  as  early 
in  the  Fall  as  possible  and  when  they  are 
dry  turn  the  field  over  thoroughly,  and 
that  will  get  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  trash 
and  leave  a  little  film  of  wood  ashes  on 
the  ground  to  help  in  sweetening  it.  Land 
where  blueberries  grow  is  generally  very 
sour ;  in  fact,  they  will  not  thrive  in 
any  other  kind  of  land.  If  you  expect 
to  get  wheat  started  in  such  land  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  at  least  1,200  lbs.  of 
lime  to  the  acre.  Bye  will  make  a  better 
crop  than  wheat  in  such  land.  Oats  or 
barley  will  need  lime  in  the  Spring.  You 
can  seed  rye  in  this  land,  and  plow  it 
under  in  Spring  and  plant  corn.  Some 
of  the  smaller  flint  varieties  would  do 
well  in  such  a  field  or  you  can  lime  it, 
sow  rye  or  wheat  this  year  after  plow¬ 
ing,  and  harrow  and  seed  to  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Timothy,  Red-top  and  Alsike 
clover.  This  would  do  well  under  your 
conditions  and  give  a  reasonable  yield 
of  grass.  It  would  take  two  or  three 
years,  however,  to  get  this  land  into  the 
best  of  shape  for  producing  any  crop, 
and  the  thing  to  remember  is  that  it  is 


kill  the  young  borers.  Eradication  is  a 
community  enterprise.  Locust  posts  or 
wood  with  the  bark  on  may  easily  in¬ 
troduce  the  pest  to  a  community. 

II.  B.  T. 


Wild  Sweet  Potato 

Is  there  a  plant  called  wild  sweet  po- 
toto?  I  went  over  a  farm  which  had 
spots  of  vines  running  like  sweet  po¬ 
tato  vines,  bearing  a  white  flower  similar 
to  morning-glories,  but  much  larger.  The 
owner  of  the  land  said  the  potatoes  are 
about  two  to  three  feet  underground 
and  each  will  weigh  between  75  to  150 
lbs.  Are  they  of  any  value?  H.  D. 

The  plant  known  as  wild  sweet  potato 
vine  is  Ipomoea  pandurata ;  it  is  also 
called  man-of-the-earth.  The  large 
fleshy  roots  are  edible  and  sweet,  but  are 
so  deeply  buried,  below  the  reach  of 
frost,  that  it  would  be  very  laborious  to 
dig  them.  We  have  not  heard  of  their 
reaching  the  weight  you  name,  but  they 
are  sometimes  more  than  two  feet  long, 
weighing  30  lbs.  or  over.  The  plant  is 
perennial,  propagating  by  seeds.  It  may 
become  a  very  annoying  weed,  'but  is 
controlled  by  repeated  deep  cutting  of 
the  stems,  putting  a  handful  of  salt  on 
the  cut  surface. 


Value  of  Timber 

Standing  timber,  that  is  such  trees 
as  are  large  enough  to  cut,  is  worth 
from  $5  to  $7  for  pine  and  spruce  for 
box  material,  and  of  course,  if  the  tim¬ 
ber  is  good  enough  for  finish  it  is  worth 
a  good  deal  more.  The  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  the  past  Winter  opened  up  a  re¬ 
serve  at  Woodstock.  N.  H.,  and  is  sell¬ 
ing  the  hardwood  on  the  stump  for  $5 
per  thousand.  The  logs  the  government 
is  selling  are  good  sound  timber. 

Lakeport,  N.  H.  k.  w.  b. 


The  botanist  showed  the  young  girl  a 
tobacco  plant  in  bloom.  “How  interest¬ 
ing,”  said  she.  “And  when  are  the  cigars 
ripe?” — Life. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — BigFour — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


A  ST  ATE  FAIR  is  an  arena  for  friendly  competition. 

.  It  is  an  educational  opportunity.  It  is  a  medium  of 
exchange  for  ideas  and  property.  It  is  a  social  event.  It  is  a 
reflection  of  agricultural  optimism.  It  is  an  annual  census 
of  progressive  agriculture.  It  is  a  pageant  of  progress. 
The  crop  and  livestock  products  of  a  great  common¬ 
wealth  are  on  display.  The  best  grains,  the  most  nutri¬ 
tious  grasses,  and  the  finest  farm  animals  on  exhibition 
give  evidence  of  man’s  progress  in  soil  husbandry. 

Ever  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  world’s  basic 
industry — agriculture — has  been  the  development  of  the 
Nation’s  arteries  of  transportation.  Interdependent  as  are 
agriculture  and  transportation,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  prosperity  of  one  depends  upon  the 
success  of  the  other. 

Always  in  the  lead  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  country, 
the  New  York  Central  Lines  have  spent  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  in  providing  livestock  cars,  box  cars 
for  grain  and  refrigerator  cars. 

When  visiting  the  State  Fair,  consider  also  the  fact  that 
the  progress  reflected  there  is,  in  a  large  measure,  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  foresight  and  progressiveness  of  the 
builders  of  our  great  railroad  systems. 


At  the  New  York  State  Fair  a  loss  and  damage 
prevention  exhibit  and  many  safety  appliances 
used  by  the  NewYorkCentralLineswill  be  shown. 


Your 

State  Fair 


A  Good  Partner 
For  Your  Power 

If  you  own  a  gas  engine  (6  H.  P.  or  more) 
or  a  tractor,  it  isn’t  doing  its  full  duty  if  it 
isn’t  tilling  your  silo  for  you.  Belt  it  up  to 
a  Rowell  Trojan  Ensilage  Cutter—  make 
otherwise  idle  days  busy  profit  days— filling 
silos  for  your  neighbors  as  well  as  cutting 
your  own  ensilage. 

The  Rowell  Trojan  is  exceptionally  light 
running— a  Fordson  will  handle  it  easily — 
and  it  has  an  unusually  large  capacity. 

Many  excellent  features  —  Hyatt  Roller 
bearings,  end  thrust  bearings,  tivist-proof 
steel  mainframe,  guaranteed- for-life  steel 
flywheel,  reversible  steel  cutter  bar,  clog- 
proof  self -feeder — and  other  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  that  stand  for  reliable  service.  Your 
choice  of  cylinder  or  fly 
wheel  type. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  free 
catalog  and  copy  of  valu¬ 
able  silage  bulletins 
pamphlet. 

Eastern  Distributor 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Unadilla.  N.  Y, 

nVithout  obligation,  send  me  Rowell''  catalog 
nd  copy  of  “Government  Index  of  Valuable 
lilageBulletins.’’ 

I  Name . 

1  Address . . . . 

■  . (R) 


The  I.B.BOWEU.  Cn 


I  1310  Lincoln  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Builders  ot  Quality  Farm  Implements'  SiriZQlBIO 


LYON  WOOD  SAWS 

'  Several  Types 


LYON  IRON  WORKS 

Greene,  New  York 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
pr  epared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  e  a  v  e- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  37  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  lloineE 

Established  isso 

Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  338  West  30th  Street,  New  Fork 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editor. 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  cheek  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  fof 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise*  „  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Rural  School  Meeting 

HE  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  will  hold 
its  usual  State  Fair  meeting  at  Syracuse,  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  2.  The  .meeting  will  be  held  this 
year  in  the  usual  situation.  Good  speakers  will 
discuss  the  Joiner  bill  and  kindred  issues.  Come 
and  see  for  jmurself  what  the  society  is  trying  to  do. 

* 

THIS  will  be  the  last  issue  before  the  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  It  will  be  not  only  a 
great  exposition,  but  it  will  be  a  wonderful  event 
in  the  social  life  of  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  any  resident  of  New'  York  State  to  see 
and  know  what  “,the  other  fellow”  looks  like  and 
what  he  is  thinking  about.  It  is  a  mistake  in  this 
age  for  -any  farmer  to  live  a  'life  restricted  to  any 
narrow  community.  The  radio  and  the  telephone 
give  him  knowledge  of  the  great  world  that  lives 
just  beyond  the  hills,  but  human  contact  is  best  of 
all.  At  the  State  Fair  one  meets  people  from  every 
corner  of  New  York.  Seeing  them  'and  talking  with 
them  gives  one  a  'bigger  and  broader  idea  of  the 
great  Empire  State.  We  are  all  made  better  for 
going  to  it.  Aside  from  this  human  contact — 
w’hat  an  education  in  farm  practice  one  can  obtain 
at  this  great  show !  Ibwill  all  be  there  from  A  to  Z ; 
inspiration,  personal  contact,  amusement  and  prac¬ 
tical  work.  Come  if  you  can  and  remember  that  we 
shall  be  more  than  glad  to  see  you  at  The  R.  N.-Y. 
headquarters. 

* 

I  have  a  son  nearly  15  years  old  ready  for  high 
school,  which  is  situated  10  miles  distant.  Is  there  any 
way  in  w'hich  I  could  get  a  license  for  him  to  drive  a 
car  to  and  from  school,  as  I  need  his  help  with  the 
chores  night  and  morning?  I  have  a  large  farm  and 
dairy  and  cannot  afford  to  hire  his  board.  He  has 
known  how  to  operate  a  car  for  three  years,  and  has 
driven  all  over  the  farm  and  in  our  neighborhood,  so  I 
feel  he  is  competent.  j.  W.  P. 

New  York. 

E  put  this  case  'before  the  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles  at  Albany.  He  says  that  the 
law  does  not  permit  the  issuance  of  an  operator’s 
license  to  anyone  under  the  age  of  16  years.  So  that 
shuts  this  boy  out.  You  remember  how  the  age 
limit  for  such  cases  was  reduced  a  short  time  ago  to 
16  years,  and  there  it  rests.  This,  of  course,  makes 
something  of  a  hardship  in  cases  like  the  one  here 
reported,  but  the  law  has  provided  a  standard  for 
age  and  must  live  up  to  it. 

* 

TO  a  person  with  an  imaginative  mind  there  are 
few7  things  which  bring  a  more  melancholy 
mental  picture  than  the  view  of  a  section  of  aban¬ 
doned  farms.  On  one  side  road  at  Pharsalia,  N.  Y., 
(described  on  -the  first  page)  we  drove  about  three 
miles  and  passed  12  farmhouses.  Eleven  of  them 
wrere  abandoned !  The  hay  is  still  cut  on  some  of 
these  farms,  part  of  the  buildings  seemed  in  fair 
condition,  capable  of  repair.  Yet  no  one  lives  there. 
The  doors  are  locked  and  the  windows  are  boarded 
up.  It  would  be  a  crime  that  should  be  punishable 
by  death  to  send  a  bac-k-to-the-lander  or  some  farmer 
who  buys  at  long  range  to  one  of  these  farms  to  try 
to  make  a  living.  On  a  bright  sunny  day  as  one 
drives  through  this  beautiful  section  nature  seems 
to  smile  upon  the  visitoi*,  but  to  those  who  know 
the  soil  and  the  history  of  this  section  it  is  a  smile 
of  despair.  It  is  a  pity,  for  this  section  has  a 
glorious  pioneer  history — rich  in  the  strong,  old- 
fashioned  names  which  have  given  such  character 
to  New  England  and  the  Hudson  Valley.  Thrusting 
up  into  the  air  like  a  finger  this  township  points 
the  way  to  something  the  State  may  wisely  do  to 
provide  for  coming  generations.  On  its  lofty  perch 
with  soil  lacking  in  lime  and  inaccessible  location 


this  town  offers  little  or  nothing  for  the  farmer.  Re¬ 
forested,  covered  properly  with  trees,  it  may  be 
turned  into  a  beautiful  park,  attracting  thousands 
who  come  for  recreation,  and  providing  markets  and 
occupation  for  those  who  remain.  Here  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  State  and  the  county  to  make 
an  experiment  in  forestry. 

* 

Can  you  tell  me  why  the  American  Agriculturist  has 
such  a  hatred  for  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety?  The  mere  mention  of  the  name  seems  somewhat 
like  waving  a  red  flag.  The  paper  has  made  a  number 
of  charges  against  the  society  and  its  officers,  but  I 
cannot  see  that  it  has  made  good  on  any  of  them.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  tell  us  why  there  is  all  this  trouble  over 
a  society  which,  it  is  claimed,  does  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  a.  c.  N. 

NFORTUNATELY  we  cannot  tell  you.  Perhaps 
there  are  two  reasons.  The  R.  S.  I.  S.  was 
largely  influential  in  defeating  the  Dowming-Porter 
bill  in  which  our  neighbor  was  vitally  interested. 
Again  the  society  stands  for  independent  action,  fair 
play  and  local  control  in  district  school  matters, 
while  our  neighbor  seems  to  be  representative  of 
the  groups  which  favor  bureaucratic  rule.  It  has 
ever  been  the  plan  of  the  governing  group  to  crush 
out  every  attempt  at  independence.  This  is  true  of 
combinations  in  business,  politics  or  government.  The 
weapons  used  are  always  the  same — ridicule,  insin¬ 
uation  and  bluff.  When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
President  he  did  more  to  attack  individuals  or  or¬ 
ganizations  than  any  other  occupant  of  the  White 
House — including  Andrew  Jackson.  Roosevelt,  how¬ 
ever,  had  a  famous  saying,  “Never  bluff  unless  you 
can  make  good.”  We  should  say  that  our  neighbor 
has  learned  that  this  advice  is  very  sound.  It  has 
not  made  good  on  any  of  its  attacks  upon  the  society 
— nor  can  it  do  so.  Starting  with  the  assertion  that 
the  society  is  a  mere  shadow,  our  neighbor,  as  we 
printed  last  week,  estimates  that  it  covers  half  the 
school  districts  in  the  State,  or  5,000  in  all.  Our 
figures  show  that  the  average  district  contains  about 
32  voters ;  so  according  to  this  estimate  the  society 
represents  160,000  voters.  Our  estimate  was  less 
than  this,  but  we  are  quite  willing  to  accept  our 
neighbor’s  figures.  An  organization  of  that  size  can¬ 
not  easily  be  ignored  by  phantom  charges  against 
its  officials  with  not  a  single  scrap  of  evidence  to 
sustain  such  charges.  It  would  seem  at  first  thought 
that  this  matter  of  the  R.  7.  I.  S.  is  too  small  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  but  we  intend  to  have  the  public  clearly  under¬ 
stand  the  meanness  and  lack  of  character  which 
form  the  basic  foundation  of  this  campaign.  The 
society  did  not  oppose  the  Cole  bill  except  those  pro¬ 
visions  which  provided  for  an  unequal  distribution 
of  the  school  money,  and  which  would  use  the  State 
money  in  what  amounts  to  a  form  of  bribery  to  in¬ 
duce  outlying  districts  to  consolidate  with  the  vil¬ 
lage.  The  society  has  now  one  single  issue — that  is 
the  home  rule  principle  of  the  Joiner  bill  which 
Would  take  from  the  Education  Department  or  its 
officers  the  right  to  force  any  district  into  consoli¬ 
dation  against  its  will.  The  department  now  has 
that  right,  and  it  will  always  be  a  source  of  irrita¬ 
tion  and  conflict.  If  it  were  removed  and  home  rule 
substituted  there  would  be  a  far  better  feeling,  and 
no  really  fair  and  useful  provision  of  the  Cole  bill 
would  be  interfered  with.  For  some  reason  the 
opponents  of  this  Joiner  bill  have  never  been  will¬ 
ing  to  discuss  it  openly.  They  always  beg  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  wander  off  into  some  general  discussion  of 
education.  Most  people  believe  that  they  do  not 
quite  dare  state  openly  what  they  say  in  private 
conversation — and  that  is  that  they  do  not  think 
the  common  farmer  is  capable  of  self-government. 
They  must  govern  for  him.  Thus  this  problem  of 
the  Joiner  bill  presents  to  the  country  people  of  New 
York  State  the  most  direct  issue  between  local  self- 
government  and  government  by  bureau  or  boss  rule, 
that  they  have  had  in  50  years!  We  have  done  our 
best  to  present  it  fairly.  It  Fs  now  up  to  .the  farmers. 

* 

It  is  \fcery  seldom  that  I  make  an  answer  -to  any  ar¬ 
ticle  written  in  a  magazine  or  newspaper,  but  I  could 
not  refrain  from  doing  so  in  this  case.  I  am  referring 
to  article  on  first  page,  issue  of  August  7,  signed  “Auc¬ 
tioneer.”  I  congratulate  you  for  publishing  same.  I 
like  it  because  it  is  the  truth.  It  hits  the  nail  square 
on  the  head.  I  am  interested  because  I  have  had  a 
similar  experience.  I  don’t  know  what  we  are  com¬ 
ing  to !  Wish  I  did.  The  young  people  are  wearing 
rainbow  colors  and  the  least  clothiner  they  have  on  suits 
them  best.  I  don’t  suppose  face  paints  cost  much,  but 
those  lipstick  colors  remind  me  of  the  red  cinnamon 
drops  we  used  to  have.  “Enough  said.”  I  hope  to  read 
more  on  the  subject.  Let  the  truth  be  known.  It  can¬ 
not  do  harm,  and  it  may  do  some  good.  a.  r.  r. 

HIS  note  comes  from  a  firm  composed  of  father 
and  son.  There  is  some  curiosity  here  as  to 
whether  it  was  written  by  father,  a  middle-aged 
man,  or  the  son,  much  younger.  The  conclusion  is 
that  youth  has  less  fear  of  lipsticks  and  face  paint 
than  age.  Seriously,  there  have  been  many  letters 
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of  approval  about  that  article  by  “Auctioneer.”  The 
verdict  is  that  he  has  made  a  fair  appraisal  of  the 
price  for  which  many  a  farm  home  has  been  sold. 
And  are  not  some  of  us  who  give  way  to  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  permit  them  to  shovel  out  what  we  pain¬ 
fully  accumulated  by  handfuls,  more  to  blame  than 
the  youngsters  are?  We  know  a  man  who,  while 
his  children  were  young,  grieved  and  suffered  be¬ 
cause  he  lacked  the  money  to  give  them  “the  good 
things  of  life.”  Later  he  fell  heir  to  a  small  for¬ 
tune,  and  then  he  was  astonished  to  see  how  little 
of  real  worth  his  money  could  buy  for  the  young 
people.  The  priceless  gift  is  character.  It  is  never 
bought  with  money. 

* 

THE  warnings  against  planting  too  many  potatoes 
took  effect  so  well  that  probably  we  have  the  al¬ 
most  unheard-of  happening  of  two  short  potato 
crops  in  succession.  After  this,  the  farmers  may 
have  to  figure  out  the  effect  of  the  accepted  warn¬ 
ings  along  with  the  other  conditions  bearing  on 
production.  Not  only  what  will  the  farmers  feel 
like  doing,  but  what  will  they  do  after  being  told 
what  they  ought  not  to  do?  It  makes  quite  a  puz¬ 
zle.  And  after  all  that  was  said  there  was  too  much 
laud  planted  to  onions  and  cabbage.'  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  said  that  had  the  season  proved  a 
normal  one  there  would  have  been  a  heavy  potato 
crop.  There  was  a  good  acreage  planted,  but  the 
yield  has  been  short.  On  the  whole  the  advice  to 
cut  a  little  on  acreage  was  based  on  sound  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  late  crop  has  nearly  two  months  to  go 
yet,  and  it  may  come  up. 

* 

HE  State  Fair  Commission  is  making  it  clear 
in  advance  this  year  that  agents  who  solicit 
subscriptions  to  papers  on  the  Fair  Grounds  will  not 
be  permitted  to  offer  or  sell  premiums  with  the 
subscriptions.  This  is  a  commendable  rule.  In  the 
past  the  so-called  “strong-arm  men,”  and  “sheet 
writers”  have  had  a  free  hand  in  fake  methods. 
These  agents  are  not  employed  by  the  publishers 
and  paid  a  salary  for  legitimate  work.  They  work 
for  all  the  money  they  can  collect,  and  the  publisher 
gets  the  subscription  under  a  rule  that  is  made  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  second-class  postage 
rates  and  investigators  of  the  Advertisers’  Bureau 
of  Circulation.  The  agent  hands  a  farmer  on  the 
grounds  a  cheap  fountain  pen  or  a  knife  or  an  array 
of  black  figures  with  a  dollar  sign  on  an  accident 
insurance  policy,  and  when  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  is  secured,  the  agent  proceeds  to  dilate  on 
the  size  of  the  bargain  until  he  extracts  good  clean 
hard-earned  cash  from  his  helpless  victim.  It  is  a 
privilege  and-  a  convenience  to  take  subscriptions  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds,  provided  the  paper  is  sold 
on  its  merits,  and  it  is  proper  .that  fake  and  fraud¬ 
ulent  practices  should  be  barred  from  the  grounds. 
Last  year  these  agents  pleaded  that  they  had  paid 
for  space  under  the  impression  that  they  would  be 
permitted  to  impose  on  the  visitors  to  the  fair. 
They  will  not  have  that  excuse  this  year.  All  have 
been  clearly  warned.  The  management  dignifies  the 
legitimate  agricultural  press,  as  well  as  the  State 
Fair.  We  extend  to  it  an  unqualified  commendation. 


Brevities 

Breeding  hens  for  high  egg-production  will  drive  out 
much  of  the  broodiness — ‘but  not  all  of  it.  A  hen  will 
inherit  the  desire  to  produce  chicks. 

Mrs.  Amelia  Wetmer  of  Ohio,  has  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  (Elias  Howe)  that  has  been  iu  constant  use  for 
75  years.  There  are  many  others  that  have  been  run¬ 
ning  properly  for  40  to  60  years. 

Some  of  our  New  York  bee  men  have  had  a  great 
struggle  trying  to  separate  their  basswood  honey  from 
the  buckwheat  product.  Due  to  the  late  season  the 
basswood  was  about  two  weeks  late,  while  the  buck¬ 
wheat  was  on  time. 

The  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station  shows  that 
the  average  consumption  of  dry  beans  in  that  State 
is  about  10  lbs.  per  capita !  Practically  all  these  beans 
are  grown  in  other  States,  yet  it  is  not  sure  that  every 
bean  eater  ought  to  be  a  bean  grower. 

We  never  saw  so  many  articles  about  the  timubles 
of  the  dear  old  farmer  as  are  now  appearing  in  the 
magazines.  Most  of  them  are  written  by  people  who 
never  did  a  stroke  of  practical  farm  work  and  have 
only  a  theory  to  present. 

An  orthodontist  is  a  dentist  who  does  nothing  but 
straighten  crooked  teeth.  There  are  enough  of  such 
teeth  to  sustain  this  branch  of  dentistry.  It  indicates 
how  the  professions  are  breaking  up  into  classes — each 
with  its  special  work.  No  doubt  farming  of  the  future 
will  be  divided  in  much  the  same  manner. 

Col.  Thompson,  who  was  sent  to  investigate  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  reports  finding  an  island 
where  there  are  great  quantities  of  gold  and  other 
metals.  Yet  mosquitoes  are  so  bad  that  no  white  man 
can  live  there !  Then  we  learn  of  a  10,000-acre  swamp 
in  Porto  Rico  which  may  be  quite  easily  drained  and 
then  produce  vast  quantities  of  sugar.  All  over  the 
world  these  spots  -are  to  be  found,  waiting  the  future 
time  when  their  produce  will  be  needed.  They  are  not 
needed  yet. 
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Extra  Fat  in  Milk 

N  his  article  on  this  page  last  week  Mr.  Bigler 
Struck  the  keynote  of  the  milk-fat  problem.1 
Borden’s  want  more  fat  in  the  milk  because  its  mar¬ 
ket  value  in  butter  is  50  per  cent  above  the  price 
they  pay  for  it.  They  are  working  for  bigger  profits. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  5  per  cent  milk  has  2  lbs. 
of  fat  above  the  legal  3  per  cent  milk.  Two  pounds 
of  fat  is  equal  to  2.42  lbs.  of  butter.  At  present  city 
prices  of  52  cents  per  •lb.,  2.42  lbs.  of  butter  is  worth 
.$1.26.  It  costs  the  dealer  80  cents,  leaving  him  a 
profit  of  46  cents  on  the  extra  fat  in  100  lbs.  of 
milk.  Right  .there  is*tlie  incentive  for  the  demand 
for  fat  increase  in  milk.  As  Mr.  Bigler  well  says, 
we  might  expect  this  demand  as  a  cold-blooded 
business  proposition  from  dealers,  looking  for  a  new 
source  of  profit,  but  coming  from  the  management 
of  a  milk  producers’  organization  it  is  food  for 
speculation. 

A  breeder  of  one  of  the  high  fat-producing  breeds 
writes  us  gleefully  that  the  demand  for  more  fat  is 
creating  a  demand  for  his  cattle,  and  that  he  has 
difficulty  in  keeping  dairy  farmers  from  buying  a 
fawn-colored  bull  to  head  a  herd  of  black  and  white 
cows.  That  the  demand  for  more  fat  in  milk  may 
stimulate  a  temporary  demand  for  high  fat-produc¬ 
ing  cows  is  possible,  but  if  so,  it  seems  like  a 
thoughtless  and  improvident  response  to  an  un¬ 
profitable  demand.  As  such  it  can  only  prove  disap¬ 
pointing.  It  is  true  that  producers  of  milk  with  a 
high  butterfat  test  have  suffered  much  from  prevail¬ 
ing  market  customs  and  price  discriminations,  but 
there  is  no  suggestion  now  to  correct  the  abuses. 
On  the  contrary  the  proposition  is  to  increase  the 
faults  and  make  them  permanent.  It  will  not  serve 
them  to  force  all  producers  to  make  high-testing 
milk  and  create  a  fat  surplus.  The  remedy  is  to 
leave  dairy  farmers  free  to  produce  any  grade  of 
milk  above  the  legal  standard,  and  to  demand  the 
market  value  for  the  fat  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
standard. 

Wliat  objection  is  there  to  amending  the  law  to 
allow  milk  to  be  standardized  as  to  fat?  The  State 
law  prescribes  a  3  per  cent  minimum  standard,  and 
forbids  increasing  or  decreasing  the  fat  as  it  comes 
from  the  cow.  If  the  farmer  takes  a  spoonful  of 
cream  out  of  the  top  of  the  can  for  his  cup  of  coffee, 
he  violates  the  law  and  is  subject  to  prosecution. 
Everyone  familiar  with  the  trade  knows  that  dealers 
standardize  the  milk  to  suit  .themselves.  They  buy 
the  extra  fat  for  less  than  its  market  value,  and  the 
higher  the  percentage  of  fat  the  greater  their  profit. 
There  seems  -to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  law 
should  not  authorize  the  standardization  of  milk 
provided  a  way  can  be  found  to  compel  dealers  to 
pay  producers  for  the  extra  fat  no  less  than  its 
market  price  in  butter.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  a  pound  of  fat  in  milk  or  cream  should  not 
bring  the  producer  its  value  in  butter. 

This  is  a  problem  for  dairymen.  If  they  allow 
themselves  -to  be  misled  and  divided  .they  wrill  be¬ 
come  the  easy  prey  of  those  who  hope  to  increase 
their  profits  on  richer  milk.  If  they  approach  it 
fairly  and  openly  and  squarely  among  themselves, 
they  will  frustrate  the  designs  of  those  who  would 
again  divide  them  and  provoke  dispute  and  selfish¬ 
ness  among  them  that  they  might  the  easier  be 
exploited.  The  whole  problem  will  be  settled  when 
the  dealer  pays  full  value  for  the  extra  fat  that 
he  demands.  We  suggest  that  the  producers  get 
together  on  the  problem. 


The  Eastern  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society 

N  August  13,  at  'Stuyvesant  Falls,  E.  W.  Mitchell 
was  host  to  the  New  York  State  Hoi*ticultural 
Society  of  which  he  is  president.  The  several  hun¬ 
dred  who  were  in  attendance  not  only  enjoyed  a 
social  good  time  but  also  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  to  inspect  machinery,  orchard  meth¬ 
ods,  packing  plants,  and  State  experimental  projects 
either  on  the  grounds  or  nearby.  The  machinery 
exhibit  of  dust  and  spray  outfits,  tractor  plowing, 
bog  and  brush  disk,  and  grading  equipment  was  one 
of  the  features  of  the  meeting. 

The  speakers  of  the  day  -were  Commissioner  Nor- 
gard  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  and 
Frank  Smith  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  former  speaking  upon  the  importance  of 
improving  packs  and  grades  of  fruits,  and  the  latter 
discussing  the  fruit  export  situation.  Commissioner 
Norgard  brought  out  the  fact  that  while  undoubtedly 
much  improvement  has  been  made  in  honesty  of 
pack  there  is  still  much  that  must  be  done.  In  such 
a  year  as  this  with  a  record  apple  crop  facing  the 
country  and  an  abundance  of  early  season  fruit  it  is 
important  that  only  the  best  grades  be  sent  to 


market  and  these  properly  and  honestly  packed. 
The  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  can  perform 
no  more  service  to  the  fruit  industry  than  the  in¬ 
dustry  itself  is  willing  should  be  done.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  first  for  individuals  to  understand  the  value  of 
proper  grades  and  packs  and  then  insist  that  regu¬ 
latory  measures  be  provided. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  has  recently  spent  several  sea¬ 
sons  in  Europe  studying  the  export  situation, 
pointed  out  that  foreign  countries  grow  a  fair 
supply  of  cooking  apples,  which  with  additional 
supplies  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  make 
the  competition  in  this  class  fairly  keen.  It  is  into 
a  market  of  this  kind  that  New  York  growers  send 
undersized  and  poor  colored  fruits  with  frequent 
loss.  The -markets  for  good  classes  of  fruit  are,  how¬ 
ever,  satisfactory.  Honest  packs  are  necessary  to 
successful  trade.  Dishonest  packs  are  losses  to  the 
grower  and  to  the  entire  fruit  industry. 

A  tour  of  the  orchards  showed  some  interesting 
things.  Although  some  blocks  of  trees  had  never 
been  sprayed — dust  only  having  been  used — the  fruit 
as  a  whole  was  clean.  By  removing  the  old  un¬ 
productive  spurs  from  Greening  and  Fall  Pippin 
trees  the  regularity  of  bearing  and  the  condition  of 
the  trees  had  been  improved.  Weak,  old  pear  trees 
had  been  renewed  by  pruning  and  fertilizing. 

At  the  Kinderhook  plantation  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  Fruit  Investigations  were  to  be  seen  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  various  limestone  application^  upon  cover 
crops,  excessive  amounts  being  less  beneficial  than 
those  two  to  four  tons  per  acre.  The  new  Wood’s 
clover  was  found  growing  well  without  limestone 
application  quite  by  contrast  to  other  clovers  sown 
at  the  same  time.  Fertilizer  tests  for  apples,  fer¬ 
tilizer  applications  to  young  trees  at  planting,  rasp¬ 
berry  variety  tests,  new  fruit  variety  tests,  and 
fertilizer  tests  with  nursery  stock  were  some  of  the 
other  things  to  be  seen. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  packing  and  storage 
plant  of  the  Kinderhook  Fruit  Company  and  to 
other  experimental  fields  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Fruit 
Investigations  by  individuals  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  meeting.  h.  b.  t. 


The  Farmer  Holds  the  Bag 

SOME  of  our  people  complain  because  California 
cantaloupes,  tomatoes,  asparagus  and  other 
vegetables  are  dumped  in  great  quantities  into  the 
eastern  market.  It  is  discouraging  to  drive  into 
market  with  a  load  of  fresh  goods  and  find  the 
town  covered  with  stuff  grown  3,000  miles  away! 
At  first  thought  the  eastern  grower  is  likely  to 
think  the  California  man  must  be  getting  rich,  since 
he  -has  nearly  killed  the  local  market.  But  how 
rich  is  he  getting?  He  evidently  has  his  own 
troubles  according  to  this  from  a  California  paper  : 

Americans — chiefly  eastern  city  folk — are  now  eat¬ 
ing  daily  more  than  3,000,000  luscious  cantaloupes,  the 
bulk  of  which  come  from  California’s  famous  irrigated 
valleys.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  study  the  cantaloupe 
for  a  moment. 

The  grower,  after  seven  -months  in  raising  it,  during 
which  he  has  had  to  carry  overhead  costs,  pay  irriga¬ 
tion  fees,  buy  seed,  fertilizer  and  tools,  and  hire  labor, 
cannot  move  it  unless  he  first  guarantees  the  cost  of 
crating,  hauling  to  the  railroad,  packing,  loading, 
freight  and  commissionman's  share. 

The  commissionman  gets  15  per  cent  of  what  the 
retailer  pays,  which  means  he  is  paid  a  commission 
not  only  on  what  the  grower  gets,  but  also  on  the 
freight  rate  and  on  other  handling  costs.  The  higher 
the  unnecessary  intermediate  expenses  the  greater  his 
commission. 

What  does  the  grower  get? 

A  standard  crate  contains  45  cantaloupes.  It  costs 
the  retailer  about  $3.50.  Of  that.  $3.50  the  commission- 
man  gets  52%  cents,  loading  costs  28  cents,  the  crate 
costs  20  cents  and  the  freight  costs  $1.40 he- 

Which  leaves  to  the  grower  less  than  2 14  cents  for 
the  melon  for  which  you  pay  12%  to  25  cents. 

Not  one  farmer  in  ten  in  Imperial  Valley  will  make 
a  living  wage  this  season  on  cantaloupes.  He  is  beaten 
down  while  you,  the  consumer,  are  beaten  up  during 
the  food’s  march  from  farm  to  table. 

A  strong  Federal-ccntrolled  co-operative  marketing 
association  could,  and  if  wise  would,  reduce  these  in¬ 
termediate  tolls,  thus  giving  the  farmer  more  while 
making  the  consumer's  price  no  higher — if  not  less. 


A  National  Fruit  Conference 

NATIONAL  fruit  conference  is  being  called 
at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  Sept.  9  and  10 
by  the  American  Bornological  Society  for  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  branches  of  the  fruit  industry — the 
grower,  the  buyer,  the  seller,  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  handlers  of  orchard  supplies,  and  so  on. 
The  idea  behind  the  movement  is  to  form  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization  that  will  carry  on  the  work  of 
popularizing  fruit  and  fruit  products.  The  meeting 
will  bring  together  for  the  first  time  the  concen¬ 
trated  thought  and  efforts  of  the  entire  fruit  coun¬ 
try — North,  South,  East  and  West.  All  seem  to 
agree  now  that  in  order  to  dispose  of  our  coming 
big  crops  of  fruit  there  must  be  a  more  thorough 
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advertising  of  food  values  and  especially  of  our 
American  fruits.  The  average  American  citizen 
must  be  taught  not  only  to  wave  his  arms  at  sight 
of  the  flag,  but  to  work  his  jaws  at  sight  of  the 
fruit.  . 


Idaho  Peas  for  the  East 

Pocatello,  Idaho,  Aug.  12.— Green  peas,  packed  in  ice 
and  bound  for  the  markets  of  the  East,  are  passing 
over  the  Oregon  Short  Line  from  the  vicinity  of  Driggs 
one  of  the  greatest  seed  pea  areas  in  the  world.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  100  cars  of  green  peas  will  be 
shipped  from  there  this  season. 

The  seed  pea  harvest  at  Driggs  this  year  is  heavier 
than  for  many  years  and  already  more  than  300  boys 
and  girls  are  employed  in  the  fields,  in  addition  to  a 
large  force  that  is  working  steadily  sorting  and  pack¬ 
ing  the  seeds.  A  packing  house  has  been  erected  at  the 
siding. 

HIS  newspaper  item  shows  a  new  line  in  farm 
products  competition.  Think  of  green  peas 
coming  3,000  miles  to  market!  We  already  have 
sweet  corn  in  New  York  from  Texas,  asparagus 
from  California  and  Argentina;  tomatoes  from  the 
Channel  Islands  and  other  food  from  all  over  the 
earth.  Improved  transportation  is  responsible  for 
much  of  this,  but  new  developments  in  cooling  and 
preservation  are  doing  even  more  than  transporta¬ 
tion  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  earth  together  so  that 
they  will  lap  over. 


Looks  Like  Good  Wheat  Market 

VERYBODY  is  interested  in  the  wheat  situa¬ 
tion.  If  the  price  goes  up  it  means  prosperity 
in  the  United  States  to  owners  of  some  four  million 
acres  of  farm  land  used  for  wheat.  If  it  goes  down 
about  the  only  good  offset  is  to  cut  down  the  cost 
of  animal  products,  such  as  meat,  eggs  and  milk. 
But  the  feeders  can  use  more  corn  and  other  grains, 
hence  few  people  should  really  want  cheap  wheat, 
knowing  that  general  prosperity  goes  better  with  a 
fair  price  to  grain  producers. 

The  price  now  is  higher  for  wheat  as  related  to 
the  other  grains.  Wheat  has  sold  fairly  high  for 
two  years  past  and  there  is  some  reason  to  expect 
the  price  will  hold  well  still  another  season.  The 
quantity  of  wheat  carried  over  from  the  last  crop 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  less  than  a 
year  ago.  The  United  States  crop  is  reported  some¬ 
what  larger  this  year,  but  the  crop  of  Canada  and 
the  rest  of  the  wheat  producing  world  seems  to  be 
enough  less  to  offset.  Altogether  it  seems  that  many 
of  the  same  forces  which  kept  the  price  for  wheat 
tolerably  high  last  season  should  be  in  operation 
again  the  coming  year  and  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  should  benefit  more  this  year  because 
they  have  more  wheat,  at  least  more  in  the  Winter 
wheat  region. 

The  buying  situation  in  Europe  is  complicated  by 
strikes,  business  depression  and  money  troubles  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  foreign  market  may  be  in¬ 
jured.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  our  surplus 
wheat,  as  conditions  sum  up  now,  ought  to  be  in 
demand  at  fair  prices. 


A  School  Meeting  at  Hilton,  New  York 

About  300  taxpaying  residents  of  the  11  country  dis¬ 
tricts  surrounding  the  village  of  Hilton,  Munroe  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  together  with  a  representative  number  of 
the  village  people,  met  in  the  Grange  Hall  on  Friday 
evening,  August  13,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  further 
consideration  to  the  plans  of  the  district  superintendent 
which  propose  the  establishment  of  a  centralized  school 
at  Hilton,  and  the  taking  away  from  the  residents  of 
country  districts  all  local  control  they  are  now  per¬ 
mitted  to  exercise  over  their  own  schools. 

The  president  and  secretary  of  the  Rural  School  Irn- 
provement  Society  spoke  at  length  on  the  various  pro- 
^lon«  of  law  applicable  to  the  proposed  consolidation. 
1  he  different  means  of  obtaining  high  school  facilities 
were  stressed.  The  department  plan  of  apportioning 
additional  sums  of  State  funds  toward  the  erection  of 
a  centralized  high  school  in  the  village,  provided  the 
village  electors  voted  to  force  the  surrounding  country 
districts  into  consolidation,  was  roundly  condemned. 
Petitions  from  10  country  districts  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting  showed  that  while  347  were  op¬ 
posed  to  consolidation,  only  21  electors  favored  form¬ 
ing^  such  central  rural  district. 

Considerable  interest  was  displayed  in  the  central 
high  school  act,  which  permits  each  existing  district 
to  retain  control  over  its  elementary  school  while  com¬ 
bining  with  other  districts  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  central  high  school.  It  was  pointed  out,  however, 
that  under  the  central  high  school  -act,  each  country 
district  would  be  required  to  raise  an  additional  tax 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  maintaining  its  own  elemen¬ 
tary  school  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining 
such  central  high  school ;  while  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  in  successful  operation  in  at  least  95 
per  cent  of  the  communities  throughout  New  York 
State,  country  districts  are  not  required  to  levy  a  tax 
in  support  of  high  school  facilities.  Under  the  non¬ 
resident  academic  tuition  law,  as  amended  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1926,  it  is  expected  that  the  State  will  pay 
the  total  academic  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils  The 
Department  of  Education  has  estimated  that  the  State 
will  apportion  direct  to  high  school  districts  an  aver¬ 
age  sum  of  $123  on  account  of  the  attendance  of  each 
non-resident  academic  pupil. 

Country  districts  about  Hilton  are  energetically 
organizing  local  branches  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society.  D 
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3oys  and  Gir 

By  Iva  Unger 

s 

“August  has  come.  We  sit  and  think — 

And  dip  our  pens  in  good  black  ink.” 

Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (17), 
Pennsylvania 

Memory  Verse 
The  Cock 


Cross  Word  Enigmas 

No.  1  — 

My  first  is  in  soft  but  not  in  hard. 

My  second  in  butter  but  not  in  lard, 

My  third  is  in  corn  but  not  in  wheat. 
My  fourth  is  in  call  but  not  in  meet, 
My  fifth  is  in  new  but  not  in  shocking, 
My  whole — has  often  torn  a  stocking. 
— Rosemary  Shedron  (10),  Ohio. 


No.  2— 

M*y  first  is  in  marry  but  not  in  wed, 

My  second  in  worry  but  not  in  dread, 
My  third  is  in  color  but  not  in  scale, 

My  fourth  is  in  penny  but  not  in  sale, 
My  whole  calls  the  ocean  unto  the  land, 
A  radiant  presence  never  touched  by  our 
hand. — Clarence  Snvder  (16),  New 
York. 


My  Life  at  Eight 


Give  me  a  hot  Summer, 

With  the  prints  of  hooves  in  the  caked 
hog  wallow 
Says  the  cock, 

And  the  yellow  dust  smooth  as  Water  on 
the  road. 

Give  me  a  hot  sun  to  bake  the  leaves 
J8o  the  caterpillars  will  fall  from  the 
pig-hickory 

And  the  pinch-bugs  walk  wobbly  on  the 
flagstones. 

Give  me  the  blue  sky  cloudless 
So  I  can  spot  the  hawk  at  -the  horizon, 
Giving  the  calls  that  the  hens  know, 
Making  them  run  to  shelter. 


I  live  on  a  farm.  We  have  three 
horses.  One  hen  stole  her  nest  and  I 
found  her.  She  had  13  eggs ;  she  has 
nine  chicks.  My  mother  gave  them  to 
me,  but  she  is  so  cross  I  cannot  make 
pets  of  them.  The  old  guinea  hen  came 
out  of  the  woods  with  13  little  guineas. 

We  have  cows,  and  one  bull.  I  can¬ 
not  wear  red  near  him.  My  brother 
milks  two  or  three  cows. 

I  used  to  suck  myjdiumb  but  I  stopped 
this  Summer.  Aunt  gave  me  a  nice  doll 
for  stopping.  My  brother  doesn’t  like 
me  to  call  him  its  uncle.  He  says  I  use 
it  just  like  a  real  baby.  I  call  it  Joan. 


I  like  to  live  in  the  country. 

My  brother  Daniel  had  the  measles. 
He  had  them  bad.  My  sister  had  them 
worse  than  all  of  us.  I  only  had  them 
on  my  face.  We  had  to  drink  grape- 
juice,  which  I  liked  very  much.  We  had 
to  stay  in  a  dark  room  or  sties  would 
come  on  our  eyes. — Written  by  Nelly 
Harris  (S),  New  Jersey. 


The  Cranes  have  been  visiting  their 
friends  by  the  muddy  creek. — Margaret 
Gippert  (16),  New  York. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chimney  Swallow  are 
teaching  their  children  to  fly. — Thomas 
Ellis  (13),  Delaware. 


Jimmy,  the  bird-eater,  was  arrested  in 
the  act  of  sitting  on  the  clothes  post, 
and  is  heard  meowing  in  the  eorncrib. — 
Charlotte  Dolly  (12),  New  York. 


The  Starlings  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  have 
come  back  to  their  Summer  home  in  the 
trees  along  one  of  the  principal  streets. 
There  is  quite  a  crowd  of  them  this  year, 
and  you  ought  to  hear  «them  talking.  They 


Give  me  .the  heat  rising  over  the  stubble, 
And  the  sparrows  thrashing  the  shock, 
A  hot  day  and  a  cool  dusk, 

Says  the  cock, 

With  the  swallows  gibbering  under  the 
muddy  eaves. 

And  the  bats  blundering  around  the  din¬ 
ner  bell. 

A  hot  day,  says  the  cock, 

And  the  hens  wallowing  in  the  dust  pud¬ 
dles, 

And  the  chicks  running  stiff-legged  after 
butterflies. 

I  will  forsake  the  henhouse 
And  roost  in  the  apple  tree ; 

In  the  morning  I  will  fly 
To  the  reel  of  the  binder  and  crow. 

Give  me  the  flowers  swooning  in  the 
sunshine, 

The  spiders  growing  fat  in  the  box  stall, 
A  hot  Summer,  a  hot  Summer, 

Says  the  cock.  . 

— By  Jake  Falstaff  in  The  Nation. 


Drawn  by  C.  Frederiekson,  Neic  York 


What  Am  I? 

The  last  answer  to  this  Nature  Puz¬ 
zle  was,  as  most  of  us  thought,  a  bobo¬ 
link.  The  next  puzzle  is  to  be  about  a 
(flower,  and  Margaret  Gippert  advises  us 
to  watch  the  fields,  roadside,  and  brook 
banks,  as  most  of  her  Nature  Puzzle 
answers  can  be  found  there.  It  doesn’t 
seem  to  us,  Margaret,  that  you  could 
call  this  very  much  of  a  hint,  but  just 
the  same  we  are  willing  to  try  again,  as 
the  reading  book  says.  Here  is  the 
puzzle : 

I  am  found  abundantly  in  North 
America.  I  am  a  late  Summer  wild 
flower.  A  relative  of  mine,  the  aster,  is 
grown  in  gardens  and  were  I  not  so 
abundant,  I  would  be  found  there,  too. 
At  any  rate  I  am  a  favorite  for  decorat¬ 
ing.  I  have  a  slender  wand-like  stem, 
smooth  or  hairy,  which  bears  graceful 
plumes  of  yellow  flowers,  of  which  the 
individual  flower  is  very  tiny  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  mass.  My  leaves  are  both 
smooth  and  hairy,  sometimes  tooth-edged. 
One  member  of  my  species  produces 
leaves  which  have  been  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  tea,  and  another  member  was 
once  used  for  the  healing  of  wounds.  I 
am  friend  to  the  beekeeper  and  a  nightly 
refuge  for  insects,  from  the  Chilly  air. 

I  may  be  seen  swaying  by  dry  road¬ 
sides,  in  moist  woods,  in  swamps  or  peat 
bogs,  one  of  85  species.  Do  you  not  see 
me  laughing  at  you  from  my  place  in  the 
hedge-row?  Ask  any  one  of  the  141 
visitors  to  whom  I  give  pollen,  what  I 
am! — Sent  by  Margaret  Gippert  (16), 
New  York. 

The  answers  to  Puzzle  Bouquet  are : 
1,  Foxglove  ;  2,  Tuberose  ;  3,  Candytuft ; 
4,  Snapdragon ;  5,  Wallflower ;  6,  Sweet 
pea ;  7,  Snowdrop ;  8,  Marigold.  The 
answer  to  the  enigma  is  “Butterfly,”  and 
tto  the  riddle,  “River.” 


Drawn  by  Lois  Russell  (14),  New  York 


The  Horseback  Riders 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  is  my 
friend  Virginia  Dalrymple  and  myself. 
The  ponies  are  looking  at  Virginia’s 
brother’s  pony’s  colt.  It  was  born  in 
June.  Its  mother  is  black  and  white  like 
Virginia’s  pony. 

We  have  a  riding  club  that  we  have 
had  for  three  years,  and  we  have  a 
lot  of  members  now.  We  have  both  taken 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  long  time  and  we 
like  it  very  well.  Sabra  Philips  (14),  Pa. 


A  Massachusetts.  Contributor 
Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  you  a 
picture  of  myself.  This  was  taken  on 
my  father’s  birthday.  I  had  just  finished 
making  his  birthday  cake  (this  year).  I 
am  very  interested  in  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page  and  have  been  contributing  to  it 
for  over  two  years.  Am  twelve  years  old 
and  in  the  eighth  grade  at  school.  Yours, 
Ruth  Eaton  (12),  Massachusetts. 


All  Ready  for  a  Hike 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending  a 
photo  of  myself  which  my  sister  took  with 
my  camera  one  day  this  Summer  when 
we  were  starting  on  a  hike.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  since  I  wrote,  but  this  month 
I  enjoyed  it  so  that  I  sat  down  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  something,  just  for  fun. 
And  it  is  fun,  too.  Truly  yours,  Beatrice 
Isham,  Massachusetts. 


Herman  and  Mary  Jane 
Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  myself  and  my  pet  calf,  Mary 
Jane,  which  I  hope  to  see  on  Our  Page. 
Our  whole  family  enjoy  reading  it,  espe¬ 
cially  the  poems  and  drawings.  Yours, 
Herman  Lunsford,  West  Virginia. 


Riddles 

Name  me  and  you  destroy  me. — Sent 
by  Annie  O’Rourke  (13),  New  York. 

What  turns  without  moving? — Sent  by 
Margaret  Hewitt  (14),  New  York. 


were  given  an  exhibition  of  fireworks  by 
the  people  of  the  city.  At  first  they 
thought  that  Auburn  folks  were  trying 
to  scare  them  away,  but  after  watching 
the  fireworks  from  a  nearby  tree,  the 
Starlings  pronounced  the  exhibition  most 
enjoyable,  afterwards  returning  in  the 
best  of  spirits  to  their  favorite  haunt. — 
I.  U. 


Robert  of  Lincoln,  as  William  Cullen 
Bryant  called  the  bobolink  is  known  by 
different  names  in  each  locality  he  passes 
through  on  his  way  south.  In  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  region  he  is  called  reed 
bird,  in  the  fields  of  North  Carolina,  rice 
bird.  In  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Florida  he 
grows  so  fat  on  Guinea  grass  that  he  is 
called  “butter  bird.”  The  South  does  not 
know  the  ■rollicking,  tingling,  jingling 
song  of  the  bobolink.  There  he  does  not 
sing,  but  utters  only  the  metallic  “dink” 
or  “chink.” — Anna  Graham  (16),  Illi¬ 
nois. 


Rosa  Bonheur 

Some  few  years  ago,  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
can  girls  were  sitting  together  in  a  Paris 
salon.  'They  were  talking  of  things  very 
near  to  their  lives,  things  for  which  they 
had  left  their  own,  their  native  land ; 
music,  literature  and  art.  Their  conver¬ 
sation  drifted  to  the  great  event  of  the 
day,  the  death  of  Rosa  Bonheur. 

The  artist  of  the  group  was  saying, 
“As  the  funeral  cortege  passed  by  this 
rose  fell  at  my  very  feet,”  and  she  held 
up  a  pressed  rose  precious  beyond  rubies, 
and  stored  away  lovingly  among  her 
jewels. 

The  music  student  left  the  room  quiet¬ 
ly  _  and  returned  with  a  stubby-looking 
affair.  Holding  it  within  sight  of  the 
group,  she  said:  “This  is  the  stem  of  a 
pear  that  grew  in  Rosa  Bonheur’s  gar¬ 
den.  Alas,  the  pear  perished  but  the 
stem  shall  live  forever.”  Such  was  the 
high  regard  for  even  the  smallest  things 
associated  in  any  way  with  the  great 
painter  of  France. 

Rosa  Bonheur  was  by  far  the  handiest 
pupil  in  her  father’s  studio.  All  the 
Bonheur  children,  even  to  the  baby 
Juliette,  could  draw  fairly  well,  but  Rosa 
handled  a  pencil  as  naturally  as  she 
breathed  in  the  sunshine  around  her 
childhood,  that  is  to  say  without  being 
taught. 

The  father  of  the  family  was  an  ar¬ 
tist  and  a  drawing  master,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  nursery  and  the  studio 
were  one  and  the  same  thing.  Drawing 
and  painting  were  Rosa’s  earliest  home 
memories,  just  as  pencils,  worn  brushes, 
and  old  tubes  of  paint  were  her  first 
playthings,  for  the  father,  mother  and 
children  talked  it  and  lived  it  all  day 
long. 

The  home  life  in  the  Bonheur  family 
was  as  simple  as  it  possibly  could  be, 
but  -at  the  same  time  it  was  far  happier 
than  many  homes  where  riches  alone 
dwell.  There  were  a  scant  few  extras 
in  it  from  Summer  to  Winter,  but  the 
four  hearty  good-natured  children  of  the 
family  circle  filled  it  with  the  wealth 
that  nations  boast  of.  These  boys  and 
girls  grew  up  amid  the  refinement  of 
art  and  music,  romping  with  their  dogs 
and  pets,  and  living  the  free  contented 
life  of  a  century  ago. — By  Frances  Eliza¬ 
beth  Chutter,  in  All  Art. 

Do  you  like  this  story?  If  you  would 
like  to  hear  more  of  it  next  month  tell 
us  in  your  next  letter — for  there  is  more 
of  it  and  it  is  very  interesting  especially 
to  farm  boys  and  girls. 


Drawn  by  Doris  Klein  (15), 
Connecticut 

“This  is  just  the  place  for  me,” 
Said  the  humorist  at  the  shore, 
“For  here  whene’er  I  crack  a  joke 
The  breakers  simply  roar.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 


A  postman  was  delivering  a  card  to  a 
lady  and  as  he  handed  it  to  her  he  said  : 
“Your  friend  here  is  a  liar.” 

“What  makes  you  think  so?”  inquired 
the  lady. 

“Why,  she  says  that  she  would  write 
more  only  she  knew  the  postman  would 
read  it,  and  I  didn’t !” — Sent  by  Eleanor 
Davis  (16),  New  Jersey. 


A  little  boy  came  running  in  from  out 
of  doors,  crying. 

“Mamma,”  he  sobbed,  “I’d  just  as  lief 
the  bees  walk  on  me,  but  I  don’t  like 
to  have  ’em  sit  down.” — Sent  by  Ellen 
Theilmann  (12),  Vermont. 


Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Jill 

Dear  Friend  of  Our  Page :  I  have  been 
reading  “Our  Page”  ever  since  mother 
subscribed  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  1923,  and 
long  before  when  our  neighbor  let  us 
read  it.  Mother  read  a  poem  in  a  third 
or  fourth  reader  when  she  was  a  little 
girl  (say  in  1884).  She  thinks  the  name 
of  it  is  “Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Jill.” 
There  are  parts  that  she  can  remember, 
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but  the  rest  she  has  forgotten,  so  she 
told  it  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  story.  I 
liked  the  story  as  mother  told  it  and  am 
writing  to  find  if  some  one  knows  the 
name  of  the  author  or  in  what  book. 
Here  is  the  story  : 

Goody  Blake  was  a  poor  old  woman. 
She  went  in  Harry  Jill’s  woodlot  to  get 
some  sticks.  Mr.  Jill  did  not  like  this 
so  he  watched  for  her.  When  she  came 
again  he  caught  her  at  it.  Mother  has 
forgotten  whether  he  had  her  arrested 
or  punished  in  some  other  way.  When 
she  was  taken  away  she  laid  a  curse 
on  him,  that  he  should  never  more  be 
warm.  The  people  built  roaring  fires 
in  his  stoves  and  wrapped  him  in  blan¬ 
kets,  but  as  the  last  line  says,  “His 
teeth  they  chatter,  chatter,  still.” 

I  would  appreciate  it  -  very  much  if 
someone  that  knows  the  poem  would 
send  it  to  me.  Yours  truly,  Frances  Por¬ 
ter  (11),  New  York. 

How  about  having  “Goody  Blake  and 
Harry  Jill”  printed  on  Our  Tage?  Who 
will  do  a  heading  or  illustration  for  it? 
That  is,  provided  we  are  lucky  enough 
to  find  it. — I.  U. 


Drawn  by  Walter  Hoxie,  Rhode  Island 

July  24. — This  morning  I  went  to 
town  to  the  dentist.  Got  home  about  one 
o’clock.  Then  after  a  few  hours  we  went 
7 */>  miles  away  to  a  nice  sandy  shore 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  have  a 
picnic  supper.  Some  of  us  went  in  the 
river.  I  did.  It  is  a  nice  sand  bottom 
at  the  shore  we  went  to.  For  supper 
we  had  buns,  sardines,  cookies,  milk 
chocolate,  bananas,  and  cold  spring  wa¬ 
ter  from  a  spring  nearby. 

July  29. — It  is  raining.  Prinnie,  the 
dog.  has  cut  her  ear,  not  seriously.  The 
hens  have  been  hiding  their  nests  away 
so  there  are  lots  of  little  bits  of  chick¬ 
ens.  I  found  one  poor  chicken  a  few 
days  ago  that  was  nearly  dead.  I  fixed 
it  all  up  in  a  nice  basket,  but  it  lived 
only  a  few  days.  One  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  went  fishing  and  caught  a  six-pound 
pickerel  and  smaller  fish. 

July  30. — They  have  started  building 
the  new  road  half  a  mile  from  here.  I 
mowed  part  of  the  lawn,  pulled  caraway 
and  cut  burdocks. 

July  31. — We  went  over  the  river  to 
Broekville.  I  hadn’t  ever  ridden  on  a 
big  boat  before.  Oh,  but  it  is  fun  !  It 
seemed  as  if  the  water  was  running  away 
and  the  boat  was  standing  still.  Great 
fun.  — From  Net  (12),  New  York. 


Tuesday. — Got  up  about  eight  o’clock, 
had  my  breakfast,  and  was  just  starting 
the  morning’s  work  when  company  came. 
A  man,  his  wife  and  an  unmarried  lady. 
Got  the  work  done  and  tried  to  visit. 
’Twas  hard  work.  They  were  interested 
in  everything  but  what  interested  me. 
That’s  the  way  with  most  grown-ups. 
They  never  talk  about  what  one  wants 
them  to.  Of  course  they  tried  to  make 
themselves  agreeable  by  flattering  me  and 
trying  to  get  me  to  display  my  accom¬ 
plishments.  Well,  I  let  grandma  do  most 
of  the  visiting.  After  dinner  the  man 
took  us  for  a  row  on  the  river  in  a  bor¬ 
rowed  boat.  As  we  have  no  boat  of  our 
own  this  was  quite  a  treat.  On  the  way 
down  the  man  stumbled  while  climbing 
a  fence  and  fell  flat  on  his  back.  We 
thought  he  was  hurt  but  he  wasn’t. 
There  were  six  of  us  to  ride,  and  all  of 
us  rode  except  the  first  and  last  time  we 
went  out.  The  first  time  they  dropped 
me  on  the  island  known  by  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  as  “Ox  Bow  Island,”  but  given  a 
more  classical  name  by  my  sister  and  me, 
“Jaxelyn.” 

July  31. — Saw  The  R.  N.-Y.  today. 
Had  something  printed.  I  was  hoping 
but  not  more  than  half  expecting  to  get 
something  printed.  To  use  the  phrase 
of  some  of  our  diarists,  ’Null  said. — 
“Teddy  Bar”  (14),  New  York. 


July  27. — Another  very  warm  day. 
We  need  rain  very  badly.  Mowed  hay 
this  morning.  Hauled  in  four  big  loads. 

July  2S. — Mowed  and  raked.  Hauled 
in  three  loads  ;  wagon  broke  down  so  we 
were  delayed.  Went  for  a  horseback 
ride  and  picked  a  few  raspberries.  Ban¬ 
daged  up  Tommy’s  (our  cat)  left  hind 
foot.  He  has  a  bad  cut ;  must  have  got 
in  the  way  of  the  mowing  machine. 

July  29. — Rained  all  night  and  day. 
Had  one  of  the  horses  shod  and  picked 
berries.  Cleaned  my  room  and  the  hall 
this  afternoon  and  hoed  my  garden  this 
evening. 

August  2. — Very  hot  and  sultry  this 
forenoon,  followed  by  a  thunderstorm. 
Did  a  big  washing  while  folks  went  to 
town.  Mowed  this  afternoon.  Podded 
peas  for  canning.  R.  N.-Y.  came  late 
this  time,  didn’t  get  it  until  today.  O.  P. 
was  swell — so  very  interesting.  —  My 
diary  signing  off. — Totsie,  New  York. 


AUB.U&T 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth 


The  Duck  in  August 
Drawn  by  Edla  Jurgensen  (13),  N.  J. 


The  First  Apple 
Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (17), 
Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Cecelia  Frederickson, 
New  York 


Dear  Cooks :  I  am  sending  a  recipe 
which  has  proved  very  successful  in  my 
baking.  It  is  quickly  and  easily  made, 
and  I  hope  all  of  you  like  it  as  well  as 
we  do.  It  is  lemon  sponge  pie. 

Stir  together  one  cup  sugar,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  fiour,  one  pinch  of  salt,  juice 


Whitaker,  Rhode  Island 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Wakeman  (17), 
Connecticut 


''NICE  MESS'  > 

DIO  YE  6-IT  MANY, 
^  cites? .y 


What  Kind? 

Drawn  by  Norman  Hallock  (19), 
Connecticut 


Pines 

Drawn  by  Harold  Deveney  (15), 
New  Jersey 


of  one  lemon,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
When  well  mixed  add  one  cup  sweet 
milk.  Then  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
very  stiff  and  fold  them  into  this  mix¬ 
ture  very  carefully.  Pour  into  a  raw 
crust  and  bake  as  you  would  custard  pie 
— not  too  fast. — Sent  by  Thelma  Shanon 
(15),  New  York. 

You  really  haven’t  tasted  lemon  pie 
until  you  have  eaten  Thelma’s  ! — I.  U. 


Sing  a  Song  of  Dog  Days 
Drawn  by  Anna  Graham  (16),  Illinois 


Draton  by  Bessie  Shanon  (13), 
Neto  York 


The  Amateur 


“Was  mine  printed?  Is  it  there?” 

Now  down  the  columns  glancing. 

“See !  There  it  is !  It’s  my  own  work, 
Say,  I  think  I’m  advancing !” 


He  struts  around  too  proud  for  words, 
“I’m  widely  famed  from  now  on ; 
My  art  was  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 

They’ll  soon  to  me  be  bowin’.” 


“There’s  one  smart  thing  in  all  Our  Page 
t  My  contribution  to  it.” 

Now  be  like  him.  He  sure  is  right — 

I  know  you  all  can  do  it. 

— By  Julia  Danforth  (14). 
New  York. 


Fun 

“There’s  not  much  play  in  hauling  hay,” 
Now  that’s  what  all  the  people  say. 
“When  folks  get  stuck  and  can’t  get  out 
I  tell  you  they  don’t  laugh  and  shout !” 
But  we  did  that  the  other  day 
Hauling  in  a  load  of  hay. 

l"ou  see  t’was  lots  of  fun  for  “kids” 
Cause  we  didn’t  care  much  what  we  did, 
We  didn’t  think  of  supper  late, 

We  didn’t  get  it  either  till  half-past 
eight — 

But  then — O  boy !  we  sure  ate. 

Maryland.  — By  Lena  Custer. 


New  England 

O  some  love  best  the  open  West 
With  its  vast  and  level  plains. 

And  some  demand  the  southern  land 
With  its  warm  and  gentle  rains. 

But  give  me  the  land  where  I  can  stand, 
And  look  upon  the  ages. 

Give  me  the  land  whose  patriot  band 
Has  helped  fill  history’s  pages. 

New  England!  New  England! 

O  that’s  the  place  for  me — 

I  love  the  thrill  of  her  rolling  hill, 

Of  her  nearness  to  the  sea. 

I  love  the  call  of  her  early  Fall, 

Of  her  cool  and  balmy  Spring. 

I  love  the  zest  of  her  Winter’s  best, 
When  the  North  Winds  loudly  sing. 

I  love  the  charm  in  town  or  farm, 

Of  her  busy  Summer  days, 

Of  the  wild  folk  free  in  field  or  tree 
As  long  as  the  season  stays. 

Yes,  some  like  the  West  by  far  the  best, 
And  some  in  the  South  would  be, 

But  give  me  the  land  I  understand — 
It’s  New  England  for  me! 

— By  R.  Marie  Collins  (16). 
Connecticut. 


Camping 

We’ve  been  camping  for  a  week, 

Up  in  the  morning  at  early  dawn, 

Out  before  the  dew  is  gone — 

Drunk  by  the  blazing  sun. 

For  our  breakfast  we  had  fish — 

Not  served  in  a  fancy  dish — 

We  cooked  them  in  the  old  mess  pan — 
Brown  them  nicely?  Yes,  we  can. 

I  tell  you,  we’re  some  cooks, 

We  know  some  things  not  in  the  books — 
For  when  we  cook  we  use  our  head. 
“No  forks  !  Use  a  stick  instead.” 
Evening?  The  fire,  and  telling  tales, 
Or  a  war  dance  beat  on  some  old  tin 
pails. 

There’s  nothing  like  camping  as  I  hope 
you  know, 

When  we  get  a  chance  we’re  just  “rarin’ 
to  go.”  —By  Albert  Kirk  (IS). 
Connecticut. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

The  letters  of  90  contributors  came  to 
our  desk  this  month.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  we  will  show  up  as  satisfactorily 
in  September  with  school  coming  on.  Our 
contributors  in  busy  times  are  the  “tried 
and  true,”  and  I  can’t  help  feeling  that 
these  are  already  on  their  way  to  being 
of  value  to  the  world  in  the  way  they 
have  chosen.  We  are  apt  to  consider 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  as  belonging 
strictly  to  us,  as  country  folk.  But  I 
am  always  being  surprised  at  finding  it 
upon  the  desks  of  professional  men  in 
the  cities,  in  the  hands  of  artists  who 
want  to  get  a  bit  of  raw  life  fresh  from 
nature  to  balance  their  manner  of  living 
in  offices.  This  page  o'  ours  is  what  is 
called  a  human  document,  and  the  world 
is  looking  for  the  truth  about  life,  and  so 
our  work  keeps  getting  into  other  people’s 
pockets  in  every  station  of  living.  In 
this  way  it  is  quite  different  from  the 
work  done  at  school. 

Two  of  our  sketches  this  month  are 
done  in  water  color.  We  don’t  quite 
know  yet  whether  this  will  serve  as  well 
as  black  and  white.  The  line  may  be  a 
little  too  fuzzy,  or  the  color  not  show  up 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


in  its  true  value,  who  knows?  Esther 
Herr  and  Harold  Deveney  are  curious  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  I  wish  you  all 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
these  water  colors  as  they  lie  on  the  desk, 
they  are  so  fine. 

Next  month  you  will  be  school  students 
again,  fantastic  as  it  sounds  to  write  it 
now,  but  keep  a  tablet  in  your  pocket 
for  the  Page,  and  we’ll  see  what  comes 
of  it.  Send  contributions  before  the  fifth 
of  the  month  to  Iva  Unger,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Lines  from  Our  Letters 

“I  wish  some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  visited  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
would  tell  about  it.” — Anna  Graham 
(16),  Illinois. 

“I  found  one  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  today 
and  was  enjoying  it  immensely  when  I 
ran  onto  the  page  that  is  called  “Our 
Page.”  I  read  it,  every  bit,  and  right 
away  I  decided  to  subscribe  for  the  pa¬ 
per.  I  am  a  sailor  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  19 
years  old  last  April,  but  I  am  from  a 
farm  in  Kansas.  I  like  to  get  letters  and 
will  answer  all  questions  asked  me.” — 
Ralph  Garoutte,  California. 

“I  didn’t  know  the  June  nature  puz¬ 
zle,  although  I  have  taken  a  course  of 
zoology  and  botany  at  school.  Margaret 
has  certainly  taught  us  all  many  new 
things.” — Arthur  Hiixon,  Pennsylvania. 

“Norm”  Hallock  isn’t  so  far  back  in 
art  either.  Was  that  A1  Kirk  telling 
the  story  about  the  fish?” — 'Dot  Colburn, 
New  Jersey. 

“Though  I  have  only  two  months  more 
to  write  I  will  surely  continue  to  read 
Our  Page  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred.” — 
Beatrice  Stevens,  Massachusetts. 


A  Letter  from  Kansas 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Vacation  days 
are  flying.  I  do  not  feel  near  ready  for 
school  to  begin,  as  I  love  the  out  of  doors 
too  well.  This  Summer  has  been  un¬ 
usually  hot  and  dry.  We  took  a  trip  to 
the  mountains.  I  had  never  seen  a 
mountain  and  it  gave  me  a  real  thrill 
when  they  came  into  view.  We  visited 
Canon  City,  the  Royal  Gorge,  and  took 
the  skyline  drive.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
Royal  Gorge  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  grand 
and  awful.  Leaving  Canon  City  we  drove 
through  the  Phantom  Canyon  to  Victor 
and  Cripple  Creek,  the  highest  gold  min¬ 
ing  town  in  the  world.  Coming  down 
we  entered  a  lovely  little  farming  valley 
in  which  we  saw  head  lettuce,  potatoes, 
and  other  garden  crops  growing.  The  air 
was  so  crisp  and  cool  that  it  seemed  far 
more  like  April  than  August.  We  spent 
a  wonderful  day  on  Old  Pike.  At  Den¬ 
ver  I  enjoyed  the  Colorado  Museum  most 
of  all.  I  saw  a  slab  of  the  famous  Wash¬ 
ington  elm,  Kit  Carson’s  saddle,  one  en¬ 
tire  floor  devoted  to  mineralogy,  mum¬ 
mies  of  the  ancient  cliff  dwellers  and 
their  food,  implements  and  pottery.  We 
were  sorry  when  the  time  came  for  us 
to  go  home,  but  home  looked  fine  when 
we  saw  it. 

When  we  have  time  to  take  another 
vacation  we  want  to  go  east.  However, 
one  does  not  have  to  travel  far  to  have 
a  good  time  and  see  wonderful*  sights. 
Occasionally  we  take  our  dinner  and 
spend  the  day  at  the  creek,  fishing,  boat¬ 
ing  and  swimming.  That,  I  -think,  is  the 
very  best  time  anyone  can  have.  Your 
friend,  Clara  Faris,  Kansas. 


List  of  Contributors 

-Marks  name  of  contributor  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York:  -Julia  Dan  forth  (14),  Beatrice 
Ward  (13),  Mae  Deatrick,  Louis  Wageman, 
Ella  Moyer  (9),  Florence  Seeley  (14),  -Annie 
O’Rourke,  Ethel  Jeffers  (12),  -Margaret  Gip- 
pert  (16),  Ruth  Howe  (11),  Frances  Porter 

(11) ,  Gertrude  Nutall,  Aubrey  Gregory  (16), 
Evelyn  Dille  (12),  Charlotte  Booth  (17),  Helen 
Metz  (14),  Alice  Ebert  (10),  Roy  Bergman 

(15) ,  Bernard  Failowitz  (12),  Irene  Culbert 
(10),  -Lois  Russell  (14),  Dorothy  Krantz,  Irma 
Jeffers  (15),  -Margaret  Hewitt  (14),  Lawrence 
Benton  (15),  -Cecelia  Fredrickson,  -Jean  Doren 

(12) ,  -Thelma  Shanon  (15),  -Bessie  Shanon 

(13) ,  Natalie  Curtis  (12),  Mildred  Kinser, 
Hazel  Thompson  (12),  Myrtis  Snyder  (15), 
Eileen  Bollinger  (13),  Abram  Kittle  (12), 
Zepure  Ardowny  (8),  -Waddie  Kic  (14),  Mildred 
Osterdahl,  Margaret  Clark  (15). 

New  Jersey:  -Adla  Jurgensen  (13),  -Nellie 
Harris  (8),  Amy  Rhinesmith  (16),  Edith 
Rhinesmith  (11),  Margaret  Rhinesmith  (14), 
Dorothy  Colburn,  -Eleanor  Davis  (16),  -Harold 
Deveney  (15),  Grace  Mead  (14),  Kathryn  Rice 
(13). 

Pennsylvania:  -Esther  Herr  (17),  -Arthur 

Hixson  (15),  Jean  Barlow,  -Miriam  Kachel 

(16) ,  Margaret  Handscliin,  Robert  Mangold 
(10),  Franklin  Kohler  (16),  Sabra  Philips  (14), 
Virginia  Dalrymple  (12). 

Connecticut:  -Albert  Kirk  (18),  Mary  Davis, 
Elsie  Meisse  (12),  Edna  Garlick  (14),  Lydia 
Hall  (10),  -Doris  Klein  (15),  -Marie  Collins 
(16),  -Dorothy  Wakeman  (17),  Alice  Stevens 
(15),  Berta  Griffiths,  Julius  Panilaitus  (12), 
-Norman  Hallock. 

Massachusetts:  .-Ruth  Eaton  (12),  -Beatrice 
Isham,  -Beatrice  Stevens  (18),  Eleanor  Hart 
(15),  Kenneth  Leavy,  Frances  Burrill  (11). 

Maryland:  Olive  Butler  (11),  Fannie  Shank 

(15),  Albena  Shank  (16),  -Lena  Custer. 

Vermont:  Amanda  Churchill  (12),  Ethel 

Kellas  (12),  -Ellen  Theilmann  (12). 

Rhode  Island:  -Elizabeth  Whitaker  (12), 
-Walter  Hoxie,  Lucy  Harris  (16). 

Indiana:  George  Smith. 

Kansas:  -Clara  Faris. 

California:  -Ralph  Garoutte  (19). 

Delaware:  -Thomas  Ellis. 

Ohio:  Ruth  Brown. 

Illinois :  -Anna  Graham. 


Letters  Wanted 

Albert  Kirk  (18),  Connecticut;  Margaret 
Rhinesmith  (13),  New7  Jersey;  Ralph  Garoutte 
(19),  California;  Dorothy  Colburn,  New  Jersey; 
Arthur  Hixson,  Pennsylvania. 


Needed  Prayers. — The  Parson  beard 
about  a  man  who  was  going  to  sea  the 
other  day  and  his  wife  wished  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  the  congregation.  She  handed  the 
minister  this  notice:  “Mr.  Jones,  going 
to  sea,  his  wife  desires  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation.”  As  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones  were  very  prominent  in  the  church, 
the  people  were  rather  surprised  to  hear 
the  minister  read  off  the  notice:  “Mr. 
Jones,  going  to  see  liis  wife,  desires  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation.”.  Now  since 
the  Parson  wrote  his  experiences  going 
to  that  famous  supper  where  he  wore  a 
coat  that  didn’t  have  any  tails  and  the 
other  minister  wore  a  coat  that  had  two 
exceedingly  long  tails,  he  has  been  quite 
at  sea  himself  at  all  the  things  he  has 
seen  and  heard  both  on  his  trip  to 
Cornell  and  later  to  Storrs  College.  Of 
course  he  has  been  to  Storrs  many  times 
but  his  trip  to  'Cornell  was  all  new  to 
him. 

The  Farming. — As  the  Parson  rode 
along  from  Syracuse  to  Ithaca,  he  had  a 
chance  to  take  a  peep  at  the  farming  of 
this  section.  In  the  first  place  every¬ 
thing  was  two  to  three  weeks  later  than 
here  in  Connecticut.  Daisies  had  all 
gone  by  here,  and  just  in  full  bloom  in 
Central  New  York.  The  hay  crop  was 
so  much  better  than  it  was  here  and  one 
sees  more  Alfalfa  than  here.  Then  there 
is  a  lot  of  wheat  in  this  section  which 
looked  even  more  than  “dead”  ripe.  Corn 
looked  fair  but  potatoes,  to  the  Parson, 
looked  poor.  They  looked  as  father 
would  say,  “splindling,”  ’  and.  while  they 
may  come  on,  they  will  certainly  have  to 
hustle.  Potatoes  here  are  selling  now 
(Aug.  14)  for  $1.60  wholesale,  but 
people  seem  to  think  they  will  go  up  to 
$2.  The  early  crop  was  poor  here  on 
account  of  the  drought  but  the  late  ones 
ought  to  come  on.  The  weather  has 
been  terribly  hot  and  muggy  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  blight  yet. 
As  the  Parson  writes,  it  is  raining  and 
we  have  had  wonderful  rains  this  last 
few  days,  really  soaking  down  into  the 
ground.  Now  if  we  can  have  enough  to 
get  down  into  the  wells,  everyone  ought 
to  be  satisfied. 

Talking  to  Farmers.  —  Nothing 
pleases  the  Parson  so  much  as  to  talk  to 
a  crowd  of  farm  folks.  On  the  night  be¬ 
fore  he  came  away  he  went  out  to  a  place 
called  Jacksonville  and  there  talked  to 
a  couple  of  Granges — one  coming  from 
Trumansburg.  They  had  a  big  crowd 
out  and  we  had  a  great  time.  Before 
the  Grange  meeting  was  over  the  Par¬ 
son  told  stories  to  the  children  down¬ 
stairs.  We  had  “Drakesbill,”  and  “Ashie- 
pattel,”  the  “'Camel  :nd  the  Jackal,”  and 
even  “Epaminondas.”  There  was  about 
as  nice  a  layout  of  public  buildings  in 
that  town  as  any  would  want  to  see.  .  A 
nice  church  with  a  fine  park  right  ,  side 
of  it — the  Parson  would  have  a  picnic  in 
that  park  just  about  every  Sunday  all 
Summer,  and  right  near  this  was  the 
schoolhouse,  and  then  right  across  the 
road  was  the  two-story.  Grange  hall,  a 
splendid  building,  all  flitted  out.  Near 
this  was  a  row  of  “horse  sheds”  with  fine 
double  swinging  doors  to  every  shed — 
never  saw  that  before.  There  was  a  man 
over  at  Ithaca  that  said  there  never  lived 
a  human  being  but  that  we  could  learn 
something  from  him,  and  so  there  is 
never  a  town  but  that  you  can  learn 
something  new.  What  an  advantage  a 
place  has  when  there  are  not  so  many 
rival  churches. 

Church  Competition.  —  There  were 
some  2,000  Summer  students  around  Cor¬ 
nell,  and  of  these  140  were  there  for  a 
Summer  conference  on  the  country 
church.  Whatever  might  be  said  of  the 
country  church  or  from  whatever  angle 
it  was  approached,  the  subject  always 
turned  on  the  terrible  unchristian  compe¬ 
tition  between  these  little  churches  in 
small  villages.  If  anyone  wants  to  see 
how  this  thing  works  out  let  him  read 
Galpin’s  book,  “Empty  Churches Gal- 
pin  is  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington.  How  long  are  laymen  go¬ 
ing  to  put  “missionary  money”  into  these 
places  actually  to  keep  back  or  drive  out 
the  Kingdom  of  God?  He  tells  of  inves¬ 
tigations  where  of  211  churches,  it  were 
better  that  149  were  closed  up  for  good. 
With  thousands  of  places  having  from 
four  to  seven  ministers,  there  are  34,141 
villages  that  have  no  minister  at  all ;  2,- 
700,000  farmers  with  their  1,400,000  chil¬ 
dren,  have  no  place  to  go  to  church  if 
they  want  to.  More  than  $3,000,000  of 
so-called  “missionary”  money  is  worse 
than  wasted  in  this  competitive  work. 
When  your  minister  asks  for  money  for 
domestic  missions  go  and  ask  him  where 
it  is  going  to  be  spent.  The  feeling  about 
this  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
cannot  be  downed.  If  the  Episcopal 
ministers  tell  you  they  “can’t  do  this 
and  that,”  ask  them  for  the  church  law 
that  forbids  them.  While  the  Parson 
was  at  Ithaca  one  Sunday  he  left  his 
church  in  charge  of  the  Congregational 
and  Methodist  ministers  who  were  to 
take  his  evening  service  for  him.  If  the 
Episcopal  ministers  seem  to  still  think 
(the  Parson  can  write  this  as  he  is  an 
Episcopal  minister)  that  all  the  other 
churches  are  coming  to  their  church  in 
the  end,  ask  them  how  long  they  are 


going  to  wait?  For  the  Episcopalians 
do  not  number  one  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  at  the  present  time. 

They  Renew  the  Lamb. — While  these 
competing  churches  may  seem  outward¬ 
ly  to  get  along  fairly  well  together,  yet 
at  heart  the  feeling  of  antagonism  is  al¬ 
most  inevitable.  A  menagerie  keeper  was 
telling  a  sightseer  about  a  wonderful 
combination  he  had  in  one  of  the  cages. 
He  had  a  lion  and  a  dog  and  a  lamb. 
“And  don’t  they  quarrel  and  fight  terri¬ 
bly?”  asked  the  astonished  gazer.  “Oh, 
no,  they  get  along  beautifully  together — 
they  never  fight  at  all.  Only,  off  course, 
we  have  to  renew  the  lamb  pretty  often.” 

The  Most  Troublesome. — “Have  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  most  troublesome  boy, 
the  one  hardest  to  bring  up — -he  probably 
is  the  one  most  worth  it.”  So  spoke 
“Daddy  George”  at  the  George  Junior 
Republic,  for  we  all  made  a  visit  to  this 
place  one  afternoon.  This  whole  experi¬ 
ment  was  tremendously  interesting  to  the 
Parson.  “Daddy  ^leorge”  made  a  great 
speech  in  which  he  outlined  the  general 
principles  on  which  the  “Republic”  is 
conducted.  In  a  word  we  want  to  just 
set  back  our  thinking  about  boys  and 
girls  upi  to  21  years,  from  21  years 
to  16  years.  “Whoever  said  21  years 
old  anyway?”  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  made  up  of 
lads  under  19.  Treat  them  like  men  and 
women  when  they  are  16 — give  them  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  act  toward  them  as 
though  you  expected  maLhood  and  woman¬ 
hood.  “There  are  about  130  of  these 
young  people  in  this  place  and  it  is  run 
just  like  a  village — -any  village.  Their 
people  or  guardians  can  pay  their  tuition 
but  that  is  all — not  another  cent.  They 
have  to  earn  their  all  after  that.  If 
they  want  to  work  by  the  hour  and  earn 
enough  for  good  board  they  have  it,  and 
if  too  lazy  they  get  just  what  they  earn 
and  pay  for,  nothing  more.  Just  so  with 
their  clothes.  If  they  work  and  earn 
the  money  they  can  have  -good  clothes 
just  like  people  outside.  Just  the  same 
with  ice  cream  and  dainties.  They  can 
live  in  a  nice  house  or  a  poorer  one  with 
board  to  match — it  is  all  up  to  them.  On 
one  side  of  the  street  is  a  chapel  and  on 
the  other  a  jail — you  have  your  choice.” 

Early  Responsibility. — Now  as  the 
Parson  thinks  and  looks  around  he  feels 
there  is  a  lot  in  that  responsibility  busi¬ 
ness.  The  farmer  boy  generally  gets  this 
anyway.  And  while  the  boy’s  pig  usually 
beoames  father’s  pork  and  the  boy’s  calf 
be6omes  father’s  beef,  still  he  had  them 
in  his  care  as  long  as  they  were  sick  or 
off  their  feed  and  it  took  twice  the  work 
to  tend  them.  Our  Clossie  is  16  now 
(that  is  the  Parson  rather  thinks  he  is) 
for  the  Parson  never  knows  the  ages  of 
any  of  Ms  children.  How  can  he  when 
they  persist  in  changing  them  all  the 
while?  He  just  seems  to  have  naturally 
taken  over  to  himself  what  little  farm 
work  and  business  there  is  around  the 
place.  He  just  delights  in  it.  The  Par¬ 
son  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
hens — 110  of  them.  He  got  a  check 
from  the  co-operative  today  but  while 
the  Parson  has  to  back  it,  being  in  his 
name,  the  letter  was  not  opened  till 
Clossie  comes  in  to  look  at  it — it  is  his 
and  others  must  let  it  alone.  He  has 
saved  up  about  $50  this  Summer  and 
will  probably  use  this  to  buy  some  more 
pullets  this  Fall  or  any  time  now,  and  so 
set  up  quite  a  little  business.  As  “Dad¬ 
dy”  George  says,  if  you  deprive  a  boy  of 
his  rightful  responsibility  for  five  years 
before  giving  it  to  him,  no  wonder  he  is 
quite  out  of  the  notion  of  taking  it  up 
when  you  want  him  too.  All  this  4-H 
and  Junior  Club  work  is  along  this  same 
idea,  probably,  and  it  really  seems  to 
work  out  this  way. 

Those  Auction  .Sales. — Just  as  the 
Parson’s  family  had  about  persuaded 
him  that  it  was  his  unescapable  duty  to 
buy  a  Tudor  Ford  and  the  man  had  been 
out  with-  a  ’27  model,  (special  carbure¬ 
tor,  etc.)  along  came  The  R.  N.-Y.  with 
the  article  from  the  auctioneer.  All  be¬ 
cause  they  couldn’t  say  “no.”  Now  as 
the  Parson’s  family  knows,  he  is  not 
very  weak  at  that  at  any  time,  being  a 
descendant  of  a  line  of  old  Vermont 
Yankees.  In  fact,  he  is  quite  strong  on 
it,  but  that  story  of  all  those  families 
being  sold  out,  has  preyed  on  his  mind 
and  if  his  house  is  sold  over  his  head  it 
will  not  be  for  the  exploding  of  gasoline. 
At  least  not  as  long  as  he  continues  to 
hold  the  ribbons.  George  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  running  the  ’19  Ford  over  1,000 
miles  on  two  mail  routes  and  the  Parson 
admits  it  is  pretty  well  shot,  but  the 
Chandler,  which  has  been  run  only  nine 
years  has  been  going  like  a  bird  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  (When  I  tell  this  to  the  boys  they 
think,  “Yes,  Shanghai  rooster”  bird). 
The  man  was  supposed  to  come  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  car  this  forenoon,  but  the 
good  Lord  was  on  the  Parson’s  side  and 
has  kept  him  away  so  far,  and  it  is  near¬ 
ly  time  for  the  Parson  to  get  ready  for 
a  party  down  country  tonight  and  so  he 
will  be  gone  just  as  the  Parson  was  gone 
yesterday  when  he  came.  In  fact  it 
iooks  as  though  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  missionary  work  demanded  away 
from  home  all  next  week.  Then,  too,  it 
puzzles  the  Parson  just  a  bit  as  to  just 


why  he  should  have  a  Ford  “demon¬ 
strated”  to  him,  having  wrestled  and 
fought  with  the  wretched  things  for  some 
15  years.  Dbesn’t  he  know  altogether 
too  much  of  them  as  it  is?  It  is  claimed 
there  is  a  tremendous  improvement  in 
the  body  equipment  over  last  year — a  rod 
connecting  the  two  firont  lamps  that 
must  have  cost  Mr.  Ford  as  much  as  10 
cents !  The  other  day  while  looking  for 
a  hame  strap  the  Parson  ran  across  a 
strap  that  connected  the  windshield  to 
the  top  on  a  Ford  put  out  in  1911,  and 
it  was  still  good  and  did  for  a  hame — it 
had  been  oiled  up  several  times.  Just 
look  at  that  bit  of  rag  he  uses  now  on  a 
touring  Ford.  By  the  way,  speaking  of 
hames  reminds  the  Parson  of  what  they 
call  those  collars  that  some  Episcopalian 
ministers  wear  that  button  in  the  back. 
Out  in  Central  York  State,  at  the  Cor¬ 
nell  conference,  they  spoke  of  them  uni¬ 
versally  as  “hame  collars.”  If  the  name 
“hame”  collar  would  suggest  work  to  the 
ministers  as  readily  as  seems  to  old  Jim, 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  them  all  to 
wear  that  kind. 

Ice  Cream  Butter.  —  Or  would  you 
say  buttered  ice  cream?  The  boys  com¬ 
ing  in  to  say  the  ice  cream  is  “done”  re¬ 
minds  the  Parson  some  things  he  heard 
about  ice  cream  over  at  Storrs  the  other 
day.  Did  you  know  they  made  ice  cream 
out  of  butter?  One  big  ice  cream  con¬ 
cern  bought  at  one  time  11  carloads  of 
butter  and  put  in  storage.  For  when  you 
think  of  it,  how  in  the  world  could  they 
possibly  get  cream  or  milk  enough  to 
jump  the  manufacture  for  a  hot  spell  as 
it  has  to  be  jumped  and  then  very  likely 
with  a  cool  turn  in  the  weather  and  the 
people  fed  up  on  ice  cream,  almost  no 
trade  at  all  for  perhaps  several  days  or 
a  week.  So  now  they  have  machines 
with  which  to  take  powdered  milk  or 
skim-milk  and  butter  and  recombine  them 
into  milk.  The  growth  of  this  ice  cream 
business  is  phenomenal.  Year  before  last 
the  American  people  made  25  million 
gallons  and  last  year  they  consumed  325 
million  gallons.  One-fifth  of  all  the  ice 
cream  is  made  and  eaten  in  July,  while 
the  amount  decreases  to  3  per  cent  in 
December  and  starts  with  3  per  cent  in 
January,  going  to  July  again.  The  Par¬ 
son  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  owning 
a  community  freezer  and  making  it  up 
so  as  to  sell  it  much  cheaper  or  really 
give  it  away  to  children.  So  much  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  pleasure  the  Parson  has 
had  in  giving  away  ice  cream  !  You  will  be 
dumbfounded  to  find  how  much  cheaper 
it  is  to  make  it  yourselves  if  you  have  the 
ice  and  milk.  The  boys  don’t  mind  turn¬ 
ing  a  25-quart  freezer  as  long  as  it  has 
a  good  heavy  balance  wheel.  Last  Mon¬ 
day  night  when  going  down  to  a  school- 
house  for  a  social  the  Parson  counted  the 
change  in  the  change  box  and  when  lie 
got  home  he  found  they  used  just  100 
cones  and  took  in  just  $3.50,  having 
given  away  30  cones  to  the  children.  He 
should  think  from  30  to  40  cones  ought 
to  be  given  away  at  every  church  social 
or  lawn  party. 

No  Place  too  Small.— There  used  to 
be  a  slogan  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
this  State,  “No  place  too  small  for  a 
Baptist  Church,”  but  many  a  church  was 
built  in  places  that  were  too  small  and 
stands  empty  today.  However,  no  place 
is  too  small  for  the  Parson  to  go  and 
speak  in  if  they  want  help  in  bettering 
their  community.  Just  last  week  he  was 
over  at  a  place  where  they  had  consider¬ 
ed  for  several  years  whether  they  could 
have  the  Pastoral  Parson  come  and  talk 
to  them,  but  they  feared  their  place  was 
too  small.  It  was  not  right  to  ask  him 
to  come.  Now  no  one  should  feel  that 
way.  The  Parson  had  one  of  the  biggest 
and  finest  crowds  to  talk  to  that  he  ever 
had  in  his  life  in  that  very  place.  His 
visit  at  no  place  has  ever  been  happier 
apparently  for  both  sides. 

Does  It  Pay?  —  This  place  pays  a 
Yale  divinity  student  $8  a  Sunday  to 
come  out  and  hold  a  service  and  rush 
back  to  New  Haven  again  as  fast  as  he 
can  go.  He  gives  them  heavy  doses  of  the¬ 
ology  he  gets  from  books  and  the  class¬ 
room.  But  just  how  much  real  influence 
such  a  flitting  service  can  have  on  a 
community  is  an  open  question  to  the 
Parson.  While  this  man  is  away  for 
the  Summer  they  have  been  taking  the 
meetings  themselves — sort  of  taking 
turns  around.  “The  attendance  actual¬ 
ly  seems  to  be  larger,”  said  one  of  their 
number.  “The  people  seem  to  like  it,” 
said  another.”  So  often,  as  the  Parson 
goes  about,  he  thinks  of  what  the  old 
Scotchman  said  to  the  young  student 
when  the  young  fellow  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  his  sermon.  “Well,  now 
that  you  have  asked  me,”  said  the  old 
fellow,  “it  seemed  to  have  only  three 
things  the  matter  with  it.  The  first  was, 
you  read  it ;  the  second  was,  you  read  it 
very  poorly,  and  the  third  was,  it  wasn’t 
worth  the  reading.”  It  is  simply  terri¬ 
ble  how  “dry”  most  speakers  and  preach¬ 
ers  are.  They  may  have  good  dope,  but 
why  in  the  world  not  spice  it  up  a  bit? 
A  college  girl  was  telling  the  Parson 
that  of  the  weekly  preachers  before  some 
400  students  there  were  only  two  in  a 
whole  year  that  anyone  took  any  interest 
in.  Practically  all  of  the  students  invari¬ 
ably  took  in  reading  matter  with  them, 
not  expecting  to  get  anything  worth  lis¬ 
tening  to  or  even  if  it  was  of  some  worth, 
it  would  be  presented  in  such  a  terribly 
dry  way  that  it  was  too  much  work  to 
try  to  get  it.  “Did  the  people  seem  to 
agree  with  my  sermon?”  asked  the  Par¬ 
son  of  his  littlp  boy.  “Sure,  Dad,  they 
certainly  did.  They  were  nodding  all  the 
time  you  were  preaching.” 
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Fall  is  Coming.— During  the  swel¬ 
tering  days  of  August  and  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  there  are  opportunities  for  bar¬ 
gains  in  Summer  fabrics  and  millinery. 
It  is  wise,  however,  to  be  rather  conser¬ 
vative  in  such  purchases,  as  very  notice¬ 
able  colors  and  patterns  are  likely  to  be 
out  of  date  by  another  season.  This  is 
very  true  of  hats ;  their  styles  change 
greatly  in  a  few  months,  and  some  of 
these  end-or-the-season  bargains  are  not 
a  very  “good  buy”  unless  simplicity  of 
style  and  excellence  of  material  makes 
them  available  for  another  season.  Cot¬ 
ton  dress  materials  however,  are  likely 
to  be  considerably  reduced,  and  it  is  a 
good  time  to  buy  materials  to  be  made 
up  in  cool  weather. 

The  Princess  Outline. — There  are 
two  changes  noticeable  in  the  newer 
dresses ;  these  are  the  very  long  waist 
and  the  princess  style  that  curves  in  a 
little,  suggesting  the  fitted  styles  that 
have  now  been  “out”  for  for  several 
years.  In  the  picture,  the  figure  at  the 
left  shows  a  princess  dress  of  black  satin 
trimmed  with  black  ribbon  velvet.  We 
are  told  that  black  is  to  be  very  fash¬ 
ionable  this  Fall,  and  a  good  many  new 
models  are  all  _  black,  or  black  trimmed 
with  colors.  The  dress  sketched  had 
three  rows  of  black  ribbon  velvet  at  the 


really  a  very  smart-looking  frock,  yet 
simple.  The  hat  figured  was  a  black 
velvet  beret.  There  seems  quite  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  use  metal  -braids  for  Fall  trim¬ 
ming  ;  we  also  note  that  new  cloth  dress¬ 
es  are  freely  trimmed  with  wool  em¬ 
broidery  in  bright  colors.  This  em¬ 
broidery  is  very  easy  to  do,  and  very  ef¬ 
fective.  We  were  noticing  a  design  of 
fruit  and  leaves  in  shades  of  rose  and 
green,  which  trimmed  a  gown  of  dark 
blue  cloth.  Both  fruit  and  leaves  were 
outlined  with  chain  stitch,  and  then  filled 
in  solid  with  Kensington  stitch ;  there 
was  no  shading  of  any  one  item,  but 
several  shades  were  used  through  the  de¬ 
sign.  The  effect  was  very  good,  yet  the 
work  was  simple. 

A  Bloomer  Frock. — The  little  girl’s 
frock  was  soft-finished  English  print  with 
a  white  linen  collar  edged  with  darning 
stitch  in  color.  This  dress  had  a  circular 
yoke,  the  skirt  and  tops  of  the  sleeves 
being  attached  by  faggotting.  While 
this  dress  was  not  specially  novel,  it 
was  quaint  and  pretty,  and  makes  an  at¬ 
tractive  change. 

A  Juvenile  Gingham. — The  child  at 
the  right  shows  a  very  pretty  use  of  tis¬ 
sue  gingham  with  plain  material.  It  was 
one  of  the  perfectly  plain  little  kimono 
patterns,  but  had  plain  material  let  in  to 
form  a  band  down  the  shoulder,  extend¬ 
ing  all  in  one  piece  to  form  the  little 
vsleeve.  A  band  of  the  plain  material 
went  down  the  center  of  the  front,  with 
a  little  jabot  over  it there  were  some 
grouped  buttons  down  the  middle  of 
the  jabot,  and  a  row  of  buttons  down  the 
shoulder.  This  was  a  very  pretty  little 
frock,  and  it  seemed  especially  planned 


A  Group  of  Fall  Models 


bottom,  eased  on  enough  to  give  a  little 
flare.  This  trimming  curved  up  a  little 
at  the  left  side,  where  the  bands  were 
finished  with  three  little  bows  of  the  rib¬ 
bon  velvet.  The  sleeves  were  trimmed 
with  three  bands  of  the  ribbon  velvet  fin¬ 
ished  with  loops,  while  below  this  trim¬ 
ming  there  was  a  puff  gathered  into  a 
narrow  band.  The  Y-neck  was  edged 
with  the  ribbon  velvet,  finished  with  a 
flat  loop  and  long  ends.  The  closing 
was  concealed  under  this  ribbon  tie. 
This  style  is  a  desirable  one  for  twill  or 
other  w’oolen  material,  and  we  shall 
probably  see  something  similar  among 
the  Fall  cloth  dresses.  The  hat  was  of 

felt,  with  high  creased  crown. 

White  Jersey  Cloth.  —  The  next 
sketch  shows  white  jersey  cloth  with  a 
pleated  skirt  and  long-waisted  blouse. 
The  short  skirt  was  of  course  attached 
to  a  long  bodice  top.  The  long  blouse 
came  down  over  the  skirt  with  a  folded 
girdle.  There  was  no  trimming,  but  a 
square  vest  was  set  in  the  front,  with 
a  row  of  pearl  buttons  down  the  left 
side.  The  long  tight  sleeves  were  fin¬ 
ished  at  the  wrist  with  a  narrow  turn¬ 
back  cuff  and  two  pearl  buttons.  This 
was  a  very  simple  dress,  but  smart  and 
becoming,  and  it  is  suggestive  for  the 
Fall  jersey  cloth.  The  hat  worn  by  this 
figure,  with  its  narrow  brim  and  high 
square  folded  crown,  is  of  soft  light  felt. 
These  high  crowns  are  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  new  hats. 

Black  and  Gold. — (Next  comes  a  tunic 
dress  of  black  satin  trimmed  with  gold 
braid.  This  was  a  two-piece  dress,  the 
skirt  being  box-pleated.  'Skirts  with  the 
long  tunic  seen  rather  suggestive  of  a 
little  girl’s  frock,  for  the  skirts  are  so 
very  short.  The  tunic,  in  this  case,  had 
a  slight  curve  which  suggested  semi-fit¬ 
ting,  and  there  was  no  belt.  The  trim¬ 
ming  was  braid  of  dull  gold  and  black, 
and  was  applied  in  three  widths.  Two 
bands  of  the  narrower  widths  extended 
horizontally  all  the  way  round  under 
the  arms ;  three  bands  were  spaced  near 
the  lower  edge  and  three  finished  the 
long  sleeve,  while  the  roll  collar  was 
formed  of  the  broader  braid.  This  was 


to  remodel  an  outgrown  dress,  or  to  use 
a  scant  dress  length. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Black  is  to  be 
especially  popular  this  Fall,  and  we  see 
many  new  dresses  of  black  crepe,  satin, 
velvet  and  twill.  There  are  also  many 
black  hats ;  large  hats  of  black  velvet 
are  appearing  in  many  styles.  We  also 
see  many  hats  of  black  felt.  Black  felt 
is  not  nearly  as  becoming  as  black  velvet, 
and  is  usually  much  more  trying  to  a 
middle-aged  woman. 

Georgette  crepe  in  black  or  dark  blue 
is  _  a  popular  material  for  rather  simple 
tailored  dresses.  These  are  made  with 
long  sleeves,  often  trimmed  with  tucks 
and  panels.  Black  moire  is  seen  in  plain 
but  handsome  afternoon  dresses.  Black 
satin  is  considered  a  material  for  gen¬ 
eral  daytime  wear,  black  chiffon  for 
lunch,  dinner  and  dancing,  black  moire 
and  velvet  for  more  ceremonious  gowns. 
Velvet  is  often  combined  with  metal 
cloth. 

Some  of  the  smartest  new  lrats  are  of 
satin  trimmed  with  grosgrain  ribbon,  the 
brim  narrow,  the  crown  very  high  and 
square.  We  find  among  the  felts  such 
colors  as  beige,  wine  red,  porcelain  blue, 
bottle  green  and  new  shades  of  brown 
called  wallflower,  all  trimmed  with  a 
ribbon  band  in  deeper  or  contrasting 
color. 

Buying  dresses  ready-made  is  not  very 
satisfactory  now  for  tall  or  large  women 
of  middle  age,  because  the  slip-over  mod¬ 
els  are  sometimes  inconvenient  for  a  stout 
figure,  while  the  skirts  are  extremely 
short.  For  this  reason  styles  must  be 
studied  very  carefully  when  ordering  by 
mail.  Very  inexpensive  dresses  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  extra  short,  with  little  hem  to 
let  down.  When  a  slip-on  dress  has  a 
rather  shallow  opening,  it  is  difficult  for 
a  wearer  with  large  bust,  measurement 
to  get  it  off ;  it  cannot  be  slipped  down 
over  the  hips,  and  is  often  awkward  to 
pull  off  without  straining  the  armholes. 
A  plump  wearer  will  do  well  to  select 
styles  having  a  long  vest  or  invisible 
closing,  coming  down  to  the  waistline.  It 
it  more  comfortable  to  put  on,  and  the 
long  vest  gives  better  lines  to  the  figure. 
The  models  shown  in  chiffon  which  have 
pointed  draperies  extending  below  the 
skirt,  with  long  flaring  sleeves,  are  usual¬ 
ly  very  becoming  to  plump  women. 


The  Casting  Off 


Extreme  heat.  Black  Pete  is  content 
these  August  days  to  lay  aside  most  of 
the  strenuous  prerequisites  of  being  a 
dog.  He  lies  in  the  woodshed  where  he 
has  scooped  out  a  shallow  bed  in  the 
cool  damp  earth,  and  in  his  dog  way 
plucks  out  nips  of  last  year’s  heavy  fur 
coat.  His  eyes  apologize  for  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  fur,  which  he  has  so  long 
been  at  pains  to  keep  smooth  and  well 
licked  into  place,  and  the  limp  in  his 
leg,  which  shows  the  old  hurt  only  at 
shedding  time.  “There  are  times  when 
even  a  gentleman  cannot  look  his  best,” 
says  Pete.  Jack,  the  canary,  is  quiet  in 
his  cage,  hiding  a  one-feathered  tail  that 
he  is  ashamed  of,  and  the  gallant  old  red 
rooster  out  in  the  barnyard,  the  worst 
ragamuffin  of  them  all,  would  prefer  not 
to  be  described  in  the  molting  season, 
For  many  of  the  creatures  of  the  field  this 
is  a  season  of  metamorphosis.  For  the 
man  of  the  field  it  is  harvest,  and  lo, 
how  often  one  finds  even  man  molting  his 
worn-out  equipage  here  in  the  time  of 
harvest !  Business,  I  am  told,  depends 
absolutely  upon  this  phase  of  casting 
aside  the  old  for  the  new.  It  is  necessity, 
and  when  for  some  financial  reason,  per¬ 
haps  a  bumper  crop,  this  change  can¬ 
not  be  made,  the  result  is  panic. 


gets  up  and  starts  away,  and  daddy  and 
Perk  call  out  “All  right,”  as  soon  as  the 
van’s  side  clears  the  corner  of  the  house 
where  the  road  leads  past  the  porch,  and 
he  goes  off  up  the  road  making  a  noise 
like  a  stone  crusher.  Looking  after  him 
Perk  always  throws  up  his  arm  and 
says,  “Ah  wouldn’t  take  the  job  he's 
got,  no,  suh  !  He  does  an  awful  lot  o’ 
hard  work,  that  man.  Reckon  he  can't 
stand  it  too  long.”  I  often  see  the  truck 
on  the  streets  of  our  village  and  city, 
but  there  its  romance  is  blighted.  It  is 
merely  one  among  others. 

This  experience  I  claim  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  country  school  equipment. 
As  education  it  is  perfect,  complete.  The 
truck  driver  was  serving  as  a  teacher  of 
geography,  physics,  mechanics,  uncon¬ 
sciously  perhaps,  but  I  am  not  so  sure 
of  that.  Our  rule  in  this  environment 
is  to  accept  a  true  teacher  wherever 
found  and  regardless  of  whether  he  or 
she  has  passed  a  regents’  test.  In  the 
country  we  find  many  of  these  impromptu 
teachers  who  stop  and  serve,  and  pass 
on,  so  that  the  country  child  is  given  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  from  a  teacher  who 
not  only  says,  but  does.  Such  learning 
comes  almost  without  effort  and  sticks. 
It  is  available  especially  in  the  country 


1 This  Bali /  Does  Not  Wriggle 


There  will  be  no  “bumper  crop”  of 
early  potatoes  in  New  York  State,  the 
cold  and  drought  have  seen  to  that.  The 
chain-store  van,  a  great  orange  atrocity, 
has  chortled  away  with  our  potato  crop. 
It  is  out-of-place  on  this  narrow  dirt 
road — an  elephant  in  a  cow  stable.  One 
hears  it  ambling  along  the  State  road 
the  year  round,  and  the  flash  of  its  bril¬ 
liant  sides  provides  a  pleasing  spot  of 
color  in  the  distance.  Then  the  day 
comes  when  the  manager  needs  potatoes. 

The  thing  turns  cautiously  into  low 
gear,  crawls  slowly  over  the  rise  from 
the  State  road,  and  looks  into  our  val¬ 
ley.  Then  it  is  that  little  Mark  flying 
barelegged  across  the  field  cries.  “O  dad¬ 
dy,  the  big  truck  is  coming !”  As  it 
comes  in  a  man  appears  at  the  steering 
wheel  like  the  helmsman  of  a  ship,  with 
grave  responsibilities.  When  he  backs 
to  the  potato  shed  one  shudders  for  the 
shed.  The  ground  rises  after  the  wheels 
pass  over  it.  The  three  children,  none 
of  whom  would  miss  the  sight  for  any¬ 
thing,  are  silent  spectators  until  the 
counting  begins.  It  is  a  peculiar  task, 
this  counting.  One  must  pin  one’s  mind 
on  the  point  of  a  pencil,  or  else  not  use 
the  pencil  at  all,  but  sing  out  the  num¬ 
bers  as  the  bags  sail  up  over  the  plat¬ 
form.  For  us  the  audible  counting  is 
most  reliable,  for  it  seems  to  leave  an 
echo  in  the  mind  which  is  always  ready 
to  supply  the  last  figure  stopped  at.  After 
the  truck  is  loaded  the  driver  is  always 
willing  to  sit  a  few  minutes  and  tell  of 
the  time  he  got  to  slipping  down  an  icy 
hill  with  the  brakes  set,  or  the  time 
that  he  got  a  hind  wheel  in  the  ditch.  He 
sweats  and  wipes  all  the  while  he  tells  it, 
and  finishes  up  by  declaring  that  his 
work  is  too  hard.  Potatoes  are  easy  be¬ 
side  sugar,  and  he  unloads  a  car  of  that 
often.  And  as  soon  as  he  is  able  he 


where  there  is  time  to  think  and  grow. 

That  the  child  mind  of  this  environ¬ 
ment  is  receptive,  able  to  take  in  the  full 
significance  of  the  motor  van  we  attri¬ 
bute  especially  to  the  location  of  the 
country  school.  Thp  child  who  has  formed 
a  habit  of  taking  modern  inventions  as 
a  matter  of  course  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  restraint,  indifferent  to  deep  under¬ 
lying.  causes.  Book  learning  cannot  stay 
by  him  long.  Our  children  must  never 
become  blase,  surfeited  with  modern  con¬ 
venience,  while  indifferent  to  the  means 
of  adapting  mechanics  to  natural  forces, 
which  bring  them  that  convenience.  There 
is  time,  material,  and  direct  contact  with 
natural  physics  in  the  raw,  which  we 
country  folk  consider  necessary  to  bal¬ 
anced  development.  Let  us  have  the  child 
until  he  is  12  and  the  world  may  have 
him  to  put  where  she  will,  after  that. 
He  knows  the  facts,  the  immutable  laws 
which  no  people,  however  great,  can  af¬ 
ford  to  underestimate.  The  race  is  not 
to  him  who  answers  most  quickly,  but 
to  him  who  weighs  his  answer.  And  this, 
I  am  assured  by  men  of  experience  in 
a  position  to  know,  is  the  actual  dif¬ 
ference  in  results  between  what  we  call 
high  pressure  education  and  that  of  the 
country  school.  The  former  encourages 
the  snap  judgment,  speed  at  cost  of  ac¬ 
curacy ;  the  latter  forms  the  habit  of 
making  that  answer  an  ultimatum  even 
at  cost  of  time.  Truth,  or  a  clear  in¬ 
sight  into  values,  is  as  priceless  as  ever, 
I  think. 

I  believe  we  are  beginning  to  molt 
some  of  the  false  ideas  acquired  about 
education.  We  are  beginning  to  look 
about  for  teachers  with  vision,  and  true 
appreciation  of  what  country  life  means 
to  any  child.  A  man  might  pick  up  a 
diamond  along  the  roadside,  but  if  he  took 
(Cbntinued  on  page  1169) 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Congested  Udder  and 
Edema 

I  have  a  Guernsey  heifer  just  fresh 
with  first  calf.  Her  udder  on  right  side, 
both  quarters,  was  quite  badly  swollen. 
Also  a  swelling  began  on  her  under  side. 
I  bathed  her  night  and  morning  with 
hot  water  and  rubbed  in  a  salve.  The 
udder  is  coming  all  right,  having  re¬ 
duced  in  size,  but  the  swelling  lias  ex¬ 
tended  almost  to  her  front  legs  and  is 
from  2  to  4  in.  thick  J .  L.  H. 

Maine. 

The  swelling  described  is  dropsical,  or 
edematous  as  it  technically  is  called.  It 
should  be  understood  that,  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  secretion  of  milk  just  prior 
to  calving,  the  udder  becomes  engorged 
with  blood.  That  is  called  congestion 
and  is  necessary,  in  a  way,  as  the  blood 
carries  in  the  elements  or  materials  from 
which  milk  is  formed.  In  some  instances 
the  congestion  is  so  great  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  causes  serum  of  the  blood  to  exude 
from  the  blood  vessels  both  into  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  udder  and  those  nearby.  In 
some  instances  the  pressure  is  so  great 
that  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  or 
the  blood  corpuscles  themselves,  are 
forced  through  the  walls  of  the  tiny 
capillary  blood  vessels  and  the  serum  is 
stained  with  blood  or  blood  may  come 
freely,  instead  of  serum  or  milk.  Often, 
too,  the  milk  is  bloody  at  calving  time 
and  that  condition  may  persist  for  some 
time. 

Congestion  is  a  sign  that  the  cow  or 
heifer  is  to  be  a  heavy  milker,  but  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  too  far,  and 
chilling  is  also  dangerous  at  such  times, 
as  it  may  help  to  induce  garget.  In 
severe  cases  we  often  hav.e  seen  the 
edema  run  well  forward  under  the  belly 
and  high  up  between  the  hind  legs.  Con¬ 
gestion  is  encouraged  and  aggravated  by 
too  heavy  feeding  of  the  cow  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  gestation  period.  Lack 
of  exercise  and  hot,  badly  ventilated 
stabling  also  helps  to  aggravate  the  con¬ 
dition  and,  in  cows  that  have  calves 
several  times,  tend  to  induce  milk  fever 
( parturient  paresis) . 

In  the  circumstances  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  milk  three  times  a  day,  or  if 
the  calf  is  permitted  to  nurse,  strip  the 
udder  clean  night  and  morning,  unless 
all  of  the  milk  is  taken  by  the  calf.  If 
the  calf  is  not  allowed  to  nurse,  rub 
into  the  udder  and  swollen  or  dropsical 
parts  a  mixture  of  one -part  each  of  pure 
turpentine  and  'fluid  extract  of  poke  root 
and  eight  parts  of  lanolin  (sheeps'-wool 
fat)  or  lard  or  sweet  oil. 

At  the  times  of  rubbing  give  the  swell¬ 
ings  a  thorough  massage,  doing  the  rub¬ 
bing  in  the  direction  of  the  head,  in  front 
of  the  udder,  and  upward,  as  regards  the 
swelling  of  the  hind  parts.  That  en¬ 
courages  resorption  of  the  serum.  In 
the  evening  also  give  the  cow  a  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  powdered  poke  root  and 
powdered  saltpeter  in  water,  or  in  soft 
feed,  if  she  will  take  it.  If  the  con¬ 
gestion  then  does  not  quickly  subside, 
the  medicine  may  be  given  twice  daily. 
Also  reduce  rich  feed  and  keep  the  bowels 
active.  a.  s.  a. 


Gangrene  of  Cow’s  Tail 

I  have  a  cow  nine  years  old  that  has 
a  disease  in  her  tail.  It  started  early 
last  Spring,  and  about  two  weeks  ago 
half  of  the  tail  dropped  off,  and  now  it 
seems  to  be  slowly  going  up  her  tail, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  is  going  up  in  her 
backbone.  What  is  the  cause  of  it,  and 
what  can  I  do  to  stop  it?  J.  E.  Y. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  condition  of  the  tail  described 
constitutes  gangrene  or  mortification  and 
consequent  sloughing.  It  is  progressive 
and  shows  that  germs  have  invaded  the 
part  and  continue  to  have  their  ill  effect. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  freezing  is 
the  cause.  That  results  in  death  of  a 
part  of  the  tail  and  germs  invade  the 
sore  part,  just  above  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  or  sloughing  so  that  more  of 
tail  gradually  becomes  gangrenous  or 
dead  and  is  cast  off.  The  condition  may 
also  result  from  infection  of  a  wound, 
or  from  the  cow  getting  the  tail  switch 
caught  on  a  barb-wire  or  snag  and  yank¬ 


ing  it  loose.  Doing  so  may  pull  two  of 
the  small  vertabrae  or  segments  of  the 
tail  apart,  the  ligaments  being  torn,  and 
gangrene  then  affects  the  part  where 
blood  has  exuded  or  the  tissues  have 
been  lacerated. 

In  mild  cases  of  that  sort  old-fashioned 
or  ignorant  “quacks”  call  the  trouble 
“wolf-in-the-tail”  and  split  the  “soft 
place”  in  the  tail  and  insert  garlic,  pep¬ 
per,  or  some  other  irritant  to  kill  the 
“wolf”  or  grub  supposed  to  be  there. 
There  is  no  such  disease  as  “wolf-in-the- 
tail,”  and  the  other  favorite  disease  of 
the  quack,  called  “hollow  horn,”  is  also 
a  myth.  The  horns  of  all  adult  cattle 
are  hollow.  Pus  may  work  into  the  core 
of  the  horn  when  a  cow  is  affected  with 
maligant  catarrh,  which  disease,  however, 
is  quite  rare.  It  is  also  possible  for  mag¬ 
gots  or  screw  worms  to  form  in  any 


wound  of  the  tail  that  happens  to  have 
attracted  flies. 

Further,  it  may  be  said  that  when 
great  quantities  of  ergot  of  rye,  Timothy 
or  ripe  June  grass  (blue  grass),  or  some 
of  the  wild  grasses,  are  eaten  for  some 
time  ergot  poisoning  (ergotism)  may  en¬ 
sue.  That  is  characterized  by  gradually 
diminishing  of  the  blood  supply  of  the 
extremities,  by  lessening  of  the  caliber 
of  the  blood  vessels  in  those  parts. 
Sloughing  results  as  the  parts  become 
starved.  Before  that  occurs  they  will 
be  found  cold,  clammy  and  insensitive, 
or  dry  and  calloused  or  horny.  Ergotism 
is  most  liable  to  affect  cattle  in  Winter, 
when  ergot-infested  hay  is  fed  and  at 
the  same  time  the  animals  are  wading  in 
snow,  mud  and  slush,  which  chills  the 
extremities  and  favors  sloughing.  Loss 
of  the  tail,  horns,  or  feet  is  common  in 
ergotism,  or  a  line  may  form  between 
the  sound  and  gangrenous  or  dead  tis¬ 
sues,  just  above  the  fetlock  and  slough¬ 
ing  expose  the  ligaments  and  bones. 

We  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  cause  of 
the  sloughing  in  this  particular  case,  but 
what  we  have  said  may  give  you  a  sug¬ 


gestion  as  to  the  cause  and  that,  in 
future,  possibly  may  be  avoided  so  that 
no  further  cases  occur.  Meanwhile  treat 
the  case  in  hand  by  amputating  the  tail 
well  above  the  affected  part.  It  would 
be  best  to  do  this  by  means  of  the  red- 
hot  docking  pinchers  used  for  the  dock¬ 
ing  of  sheep  and  lambs,  or  to  dock  the 
tail  with  a  regular  docking  shears,  such 
as  has  been  used  for  the  docking  of 
horses,  and  then  to  apply  a  cherry  red- 
hot  iron  to  the  stump,  as  such  cauteriza¬ 
tion  or  burning  will  tend  to  destroy  germs 
and  possibly  prevent  further  spread  of 
the  gangrene.  If  a  qualified  veterinarian 
can  be  employed,  he  may  prefer  to  ampu¬ 
tate  the  tail  by  the  flap  method  and  then 
apply  an  antiseptic  dressing  to  the 
wound.  Unless  amputation  is  done  at 
once  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  gangrene 
gradually  will  spread  upward  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  entire  tail  and,  as  you  suggest, 
the  disease  possibly  may  invade  the 
spinal  colum,  although  that  is  a  some¬ 
what  rare  condition.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  added  that  ergot  may  be 
floated  out  of  seed  rye  by  immersing  the 
grain  in  brine.  a.  s.  a. 
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Sure  you  buy  milk — in  the  form 
of  feed.  You  know  what  you 
pay  for  the  feed,  and  you  know 
what  you  get  after  your  cows 
convert  it  into  milk. 

But  do  you  really  know  how 
much  you  have  paid  for  the  milk 
you  sell  ?  Here’s  what  counts — 
results  in  milk  produced  and 
profit  over  feed  costs. 

Consider  the  cost  sheets  (shown 
above)  of  two  typical  dairymen. 
Farmer  A  pays  $2.40  per  cwt.  for 
grain,  while  Farmer  B  pays  $2.75 
per  cwt.  for  Larro.  “ A  is  saving 
money  on  feed,”  you  may  say. 

But  wait — Farmer  B  got  55  lbs. 
more  milk  from  his  100  lbs.  of 
Larro.  Selling  milk  at  the  same 
price  as  Farmer  A,  he  got  $6.19 
for  the  milk  from  his  100  lbs.  of 


feed,  or  $1.17  more  profit  over 
feed  cost  than  the  man  who 
thought  he  was  saving  money  on 
his  feed.  In  other  words,  F armer 
A’s  “saving”  of  35c  in  feed  cost 
actually  cost  him  money  by 
reducing  his  revenue  and  profit. 

Farmer  B  is  typical  of  the  many 
thousands  of  dairymen  who  have 
learned  through  experience  that 
the  name  Larro  on  a  bag  of  dairy 
feed  means  not  only  quality  — 
but  quality  that  pays. 

Years  of  experiment  developed 
Larro,  and  the  many  millions  of 
sacks  of  this  unvarying  ration 
that  have  since  been  fed  to  cows 
of  every  breed  have  justified  the 
guarantee  that  stands  back  of  it 
today — that  Larro  will  produce 
more  milk. 


Feed  Larro  and  Get  This  Extra  Profit 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit  -  •  Michigan 


ct  vro/ 


FEEDS  THAT  NEVER  VARY 
FOR  COWS,  CHICKENS  AND  HOGS 


Want  more  eggs?  You’ll  get  them  if  you  feed  Larro  Egg  Mash  to  your  layers. 

Like  Larro  Dairy  Feed  it  is  always  the  same — always  good.  Try  it.  <G36) 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


No.  2  white  oats  . 
No.  3  white  oats  . 
No.  2  yellow  corn 
No.  3  yellow  corn 


Per  Bu. 
40.51% 
•  .50% 

.  .95% 

.  .93% 

Per  Ton 


Fowl  Cholera 

Our  chickens  are  dying.  We  have 
about  400  young  Barred  Rocks  and  Leg¬ 
horns  left  out  of  835  chicks,  about  125 
year-old  hens.  They  all  have  got  some 
kind  of  disease.  Their  droppings  are 
yellow  and  green.  They  seem  starved 
for  water,  sleepy  and  droopy.  They  are 
not  sick  long,  die  almost  as  soon  as 
taken.  w.  d.b. 

Maryland. 

Your  description  suggests  true  fowl 
cholera,  a  very  contagious  and  fatal  dis¬ 
ease  which  causes  severe  losses  in  Hocks 
in  *  which  it  occurs.  The  prominent 
symptoms  are  drowsiness,  yellow  or  yel¬ 
low  and  green  discharges,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  but  often  great  thirst,  rapid  spread 
and  death  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time 
the  illness  is  noted.  As  the  infection  is 
virulent  and  there  is  no  cure,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  limit  the  spread  of 
the  disease  by  rigid  and  thorough  meas¬ 
ures  of  cleanliness  and  disinfection,  all 
dead  birds  being  burned.  The  infective 
material  may  be  carried  upon  utensils, 
crates,  the  boots  of  caretakers  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  blood  and  .bodies  of  sick 
fowls ;  therefore,  there  should  be  no  vis¬ 
itors  from  neighbors  who  have  healthy 
flocks  or  trespassing  by  dogs  or  other 
domestic  animals. 

Thorough  and  continued  measures  will 
be  needed  to  rid  the  premises  of  the  in¬ 
fection  and  prevent  future  outbreaks, 
these  measures  being  disposal  of  sick  and 
dead  birds  in  such  a  way  that  their  car¬ 
casses  cannot  continue  the  infection  and 
disinfection  of  utensils  and  quarters,  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  as  long  as  necessary. 
The  droppings  of  the  sick  fowls  are  the 
chief  source  of  contagion,  as  they,  con¬ 
taminate  everything  which  they  come 
into  contact  with  and  they,  of  course, 
must  be  given  special  attention  until  the 
disease  is  eradicated.  M.  B.  D. 


Deaths  of  Hens 

I  am  writing  about  an  ailment  that 
has  been  killing  my  neighbor’s  chickens, 
both  old  and  young.  In  the  morning 
when  she  let  them  out  of  their  house 
they  seemed  to  be  all  right.  Before 
night  she  found  eight  of  her  old  hens 
nearly  'dead  and  several  young  ones. 
Their  eyes  seem  to  be  dull.  They  sit 
with  mouth  open  and  if  they  try  to  pick 
up  anything  they  cannot  do  it  and  they 
cannot  drink  water.  G.  J.  B. 

Maryland. 

If  these  fowls  were  all  right  in  the 
morning  and  a  number  became  suddenly 
sick  during  the  day,  it  seems  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  found  some  poisonous  food 
upon  range.  This  may  have  been  a  de¬ 
caying  carcass,  common  salt,  paint  skins, 
Paris  green,  nitrate  of  soda  (a  fertilizer) 
or  any  one  of  many  other  things.  Foul 
water  to  which  they  may  have  obtained 
access  could  have  been  responsible.  The 
sudden  sickness  of  a  number  of  fowls  at 
the  same  time  points  to  some  form  of 
poisoning,  rather  than  to  ordinary  dis¬ 
ease.  M.  B.  D. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Astra  chans,  20  to  50c  box  ; 
Transparents,  25c  to  $1.25  box  •.  South¬ 
ern,  Duchess,  75c  to  $1  bskt ;  Williams, 
50c  to  $1. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.,  New  York_  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans, _  $5.25  to 
$5.50;  fair  to  good ;  $5  to  $5.15;  Cali¬ 
fornia  small  white,  $7.25  to  $7.50 ;  yel¬ 
low  eyes,  choice,  $12  to  $12.50 ;  fair  to 
good,  $11  to  $11.50;  red  kidney,  choice, 
$9.75  to  $10.25 ;  fair  to  good,  $9.25  to 
$9.50 ;  California  Lima  beans,  $9.25^  to 
$9.75 ;  native  green  peas,  $6.25  to  $6.75 ; 
Canada,  $5.50  to  $5.75 ;  splits,  $6  to 
$6.25. 

Butter. — Higher  scoring  than  extras, 
42%  to  43c;  extra,  42c;  extra  firsts,  40% 
to  41%  c;  firsts,  38  to  39%;  seconds, 
36%  to  3Sc. 

Cheese. — Fresh  twins,  extra,  22%  to 
23%c;  firsts,  21  to  22c;  Young  American, 
22  to  22%c;  held,  24  to  25c;  held  extra, 
27  to  28c";  firsts,  25  to  26% c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
51  to  52c ;  mixed  colors,  50  to  51c ; 
white  extras,  46  to  48c;  eastern  extras, 
38  to  42c ;  western  extras,  36  to  38c ; 
western  extra  firsts,  33  to  34c ;  firsts,  3l 
to  32c ;  seconds,  28  to  30c. 

Fruit.  —  Blueberries,  15  to  26c  bx ; 
blackberries,  12  to  20c  bx ;  cantaloupes, 
New  Mexico,  standards,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
flats.  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Maryland  standards, 
$1.50 ;  jumbos,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  flats,  75c  to 
$1.25;  Black  Japs,  $3.75  to  $4  crt ; 
Honey  Dews,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  Oassabas, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  currants,  19  to  22c  bx ; 
gooseberries,  15  to  20c  bx ;  grapefruit, 
Porto  Rico,  $5  to  $8  bx ;  California,  $2.25 
to  $2.S0  half  bx ;  lemons,  $4.50  to  $6  bx ; 
oranges,  California,  $3  to  $3.50  bx ; 
peaches,  $1.25  to  $2.50  6-bskt  carrier ; 
bu.  bskts,  $1  to  $1.75;  raspberries,  pts, 
10  to  30c ;  watermelons,  25  to  50c  each. 

Hay  and  Straw.  —  Hay,  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $30  to  $31 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $27 
to  $28;  No.  3  Timothy,  $17  to  $20;  east¬ 
ern,  $19  to  $23 ;  shipping,  $l3  to  $15 ; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $26  ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $13  to  $15;  swale,  $17  to  $20;  rye 
straw,  $27  to  $28 ;  oat  straw,  $14  to  $16, 


Mill  Feed.  —  Per  ton,  Spring  bran, 
$30.50  to  $31.50 ;  Winter  bran,  $30.50 
to  $51. 50 ;  middlings,  $32  to  $36.50 ; 
mixed  feed,  $32.50  to  $37.50;  red-dog, 
$41.50 ;  gluten  feed,  $40.90 ;  hominy  feed, 
$37  ;  stock  feed,  $34 ;  oat  bulls,  reground, 
$12 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $35  to  $42 ;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  $51  to  $52.25. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  green  and  wax, 
$1.50  to  $2.75 ;  shell  beans,  $1.50  to 
$2.25  ;  beets,  bch,  35  to  75c  bx ;  cabbage, 
40  to  65e  bx ;  carrots,  bch,  50c  to  $1  bx  ; 
cauliflower,  $1.75  to  $2  bx ;  celery,  $2.10 
to  $2.50  bx  ;  cucumbers,  No.  1,  $3  to  $4 
bx;  medium,  $1  to  $2.50;  corn,  white, 
50  to  $1  bx;  yellow,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  let¬ 
tuce,  15  to  50c  bx  ;  N.  Y.,  75c  to  $1  crt ; 
peas,  $1.50  to  $2.25  bx ;  peppers,  hot,  $1 
to  $1.35  bx  ;  Bell,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bx ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  60c  to  $1  bx  ;  spinach,  $1  to  $1.35 
bx;  squash,  Summer,  75c  to  $1.50  bx ; 
Bay  State,  5c  lb ;  tomatoes,  out-door, 
$2.50  to  $4  bx ;  hothouse,  8  to  13c  lb. 

Onions. — Mass,  yellow  globes,  $1.50 
to  $1.75,  100-lb.  bag;  natives,  $1  to  $1.25 
bx ;  Texas,  $1.75  to  $2  crt. 

Potatoes. — Eastern  Shore,  $3.75  to  $4 
bbl ;  nearbys,  $1.10  to  $1.35  bx ;  sweet 
potatoes,  $5  to  $7  bbl. 

Poultry. — Choice,  native  fowl,  33  to 
34c ;  medium,  25  to  28c ;  broilers,  36  to 
40c ;  ducklings,  28  to  30c ;  western  dry- 
packed  fowl,  fancy,  large,  32  to  34c ;  me¬ 
dium,  28c ;  small,  24  to  25c ;  stags,  21  to 
24c;  broilers,  36  to  39c;  iive  fowl,  26 
to  28c ;  old  roosters,  16  to  18c ;  broilers, 
large,  30  to  32c;  small,  26  to  28c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  23  to  25c. 


Spring  bran  . $31.40 

Hard  W.  bran  .  31.40 

Soft  W.  bran  .  31.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  41.40 

White  hominy  .  36.90 

Gluten  feed  .  41.15 

Flour  middlings  .  35.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  37.40 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  41.40 

31%  linseed  meal  . 51.40 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  30-Sept.  4.  —  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Sept.  9-10.  —  National  Fruit  Confer¬ 
ence,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sept.  14-16. — Northern  Nut  Growers 
Association,  annual  convention,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-18. — Big  Garden  State  Fair 
and  Poultry  Show,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  20.  —  Guernsey ;  Atamannisit 
Farms,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  30. — Guernsey  grades,  Louis  Mer- 
ryman,  Timonium,  Md. 

Oct.  5-6. — Holsteins,  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
consignment  sale. 

Nov.  10-11. — Holstein,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Wool  Market  The  Casting  Off 


Reported  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics. 

Domestic  Wool  Quotations.  —  Grease 
basis:  (*Ohio  and  similar)  64s,  70s,  SOs 
(fiine)  str  comb,  44  to  45c;  64s,  70s,  SOs 
(fine)  clothing,  36  to  3Sc ;  58s,  60s  (% 
bl)  str  combing,  44c;  5Ss,  60s  (%  bl ) 
clothing,  39  to  40c;  56s  (%  bl)  str  comb¬ 
ing,  43  to  44c ;  56s  ( %  bl )  clothing,  38c  ; 
48s,  SOs  ( %  bl )  str  combing,  43  to  44c ; 
46s  (low  %  bl)  combing,  39  to  40c;  36s, 
40s,  44s  (common  and  braid),  37  to  38c. 
Scoured  Basis:  64s,  70s,  SOs  (fine)  str 
combing,  fleece,  $1.07  to  $1.12 ;  terri¬ 
tory,  $1.15  to  $1.17;  64s,  70s,  SOs  (fine) 
French  comb,  9Se  to  $1 ;  $1  to  $1.05  ;  64s, 
70s,  SOs  (fine)  clothing,  93  to  96c;  95 
to  98c;  58s,  60s  (%  bl)  str  combing,  93 
to  97c;  $1  to  $1.02;  58s.  60s  (%  bl) 
F r  combing,  89  'to  92c ;  95  to  9Sc ;  5Ss, 
60s  (%  bl)  clothing,  85  to  88c;  8S  to 
90c  ;  56s  ( %  bl )  str  combing,  80  to  83c ; 
89  to  91c;  56s  (%  bl)  clothing,  71  to 
72c;  79  to  80c;  48s,  50s  (%  bl)  str 
combing,  72  to  76c;  79  to  81c;  46s  (low 
%  bl)  str  combing,  66  to  67c;  66  to  67c; 
36s.  40s,  44s  (common  and  braid),  63 
to  64c ;  63  to  64c. 

*The  better  class  of  Michigan,  New 
York,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  wool  1  to 
3c  less.  Kentucky  and  similar  wool  2 
to  5c  higher,  depending  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  lot  offered.  The  above  quotations 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  individual 
lots. 


(Continued  from  page  1167) 

it  for  granted  that  the  stone  was  mere 
glass  and  threw  it  into  the  bushes,  he 
might  as  well  never  have  had  it  at  all. 
We  shall  not  fail  to  appreciate  our  dia¬ 
mond.  The  time  is  coming,  I  feel,  when 
great  teachers  shall  turn  to  the  country 
school  as  a  place  to  grow  broad  in,  and 
to  be  loved  in  by  a  community  of  one's 
own  bringing  up.  “’Country  children,” 
as  I  quote  from  the  fine  person  who  di¬ 
rects  our  own  country  school,  “appre¬ 
ciate  what  you  do  for  them  more  than 
children  in  town.”  I  suspect  that  teach¬ 
ers  of  town  schools  are  beginning  to  rea¬ 
lize  how  small  is  the  impression  that  they 
can  hope  to  make  upon  the  average 
pupil  that  comes  to  their  mill,  an  im¬ 
print.  that  seems  to  grow  fainter  with 
use,  instead  of  plainer  as  it  well  might. 
To  a  teacher  of  vision,  childless  as  many 
of  our  teachers  are,  there  is  no  finer 
life  opening  up  today  than  a  cottage  by 
the  wayside  nearby  the  one-room  school. 
There  is  the  broader  field,  the  closer  per¬ 
sonal  contacts,  the  dictatorship  of  a 
community — in  short  a  full  life,  which 
every  able  woman  desires.  The^  will 
come  to  us,  these  women,  because  we  ap¬ 
preciate  them,  and  because  they  have 
shed  the  fancies  of  the  past.. 

AIKS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


1 _ 

GUERNSEYS 

A  1 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. .. 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0 

Cheese,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roastin'”  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 

Spinach,  lb . 

Muskmelons,  each  . 

Peaches,  doz . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Cherries,  lb . 


_ $0.1S 

. 15 

. 10 

. 10 

.28 

. 17 

. 10 

. 29 

49  @  .50 

35  @  .45 

50@  .55 

35 @  .45 

35  @  .40 

45  @  .50 

40  @  .45 

03  @  .04 

06(77)  .07 

04 @  .06 

05(7?  .15 

03 @  .05 

04  @  .10 

10@  .15 

15@  .20 

03(77  .06 

10(7?  .20 

20(7?  .30 

25@  .35 

15(7?  .20 

15  @  .18 


- SALE - 

60  REG.  GUERNSEYS 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 
SEPTEMBER  6th,  1926 

Sixth  annual  sale  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Guernsey  Club.  Choice 
cows,  bred  heifers  and  heifer 
calves,  good  individuals,  popu¬ 
lar  blood  lines  and  from  accred¬ 
ited  herds. 

For  a  catalogue,  write 

RAY  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead’s  Banner,  sold  ns  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926—2.187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  ou  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Aug.  16,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operatting.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackebtstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette.  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  M1BT  FARMt  n  ,  m  g(  i  PkH,  p, 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  will  have  several  carloads  of  Fall  springers  about  the 
first  week  in  September.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY,  New  Canaan  Conn. 


DIIV  POUIC  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 
OU  V  V/V/WO  County.  100  fresh  and 
nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BA'RRE,  VERMONT 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  nedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


SWINE 


^PUREBRED  PIGS^ 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID.SUMMEK  SALE— Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs, 

6  weeks  old,  S8.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  S7.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 
O.  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Y orkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  *5  each,  8  to  9  weeks  old  $5.56 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
6  weeks  old,  *6  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly.  Maine 
and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay,  account 
of  permit.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  ship 
from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  yonr  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  SI.  Woburn,  Mass. 


DTfllC  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland  China 
*  XVAij  grade.  6-8  weeks  old,  #8.00  each;  3 
Bios,  old,  #13.00  each  i  bred  sows  #60.00  each. 
Crated  free.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


n  ■  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du- 

|  rocs,  6  wks.  old,  $6.00  each;  7  wks. 

old,  $6.50  each.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 

ROUSE  BROS.  Dushore,  Pa. 


3ZPUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale, 

F.  M.  Pattington  St  Son  Merri field,  N.  Y. 


miRnnC  sPrinK  Pigs,  #35.00  each. 

UUIIUUd  Elmwood  Farms,  P.  O.  Box  1  S,  Bradford,  N.  Y. 


Large  Berkshires 


at  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 
sows,  all  ages.  HARPENOING,  Dundee,  H.f. 


Reg.  0. 1.  G.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  "Tf 


DOGS 


UAI  I  If?  DIIDDIUC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
VrULLlfj  |  Hi  rililj  raised  stock;  natural  born 


Eureka  Collie  Kennels 


heelers. 

Bex  SSR 


Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  P». 


Beautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind.  Males 
Spay  females,  $10  each.  H.  Ill'Kir,  Thorndike,  Maine 


Thoroughbred  Great  DANE  PUPS 

>  or  sale.  Silver  or  Golden  Brindle.  Price:  Male,  $30.00; 
Female,  $20,00.  Pictures  of  Dame  sent  on  request. 

L.  I  EINBEUG  R.  F.  R.  LIBERTY,  N  T 


POINTER  AND  SETTER  PURS  8W** ... 

registered  but  of  pedigree  stock.  Male,  eight  dollars- 
female,  five  dollars,  AHTIIUR  MCIHJIMAX,  Manassas,  Va.’ 


six 

not 


AMERICAN  (PIT)  BULL  TEIililER  PUI’C! 
■r*  U.  K.  C.  Registered.  Males  $15,  Females  $7.50  iJ 

MAPLE  BROOK  FARM  DELEVAN, N.  Y. 


f  alrp  SiinrP  Kcnnple  HI mrod,  N.  Y.,  offers  Coon 
LdHC  JUUre  IYcIUIcIS  hounds,  Rabbit  hounds  and 
young  stock,  all  ages,  all  prices,  on  approval. 


U/ANTED— Pedigreed  A.  K.  C.  Puppies.  All  Kinds. 
'•  Paid.  John  Benson,  Dealer  Medway,  ; 


Cash 

Mass. 


Deal  Rabbit  Hound  and  Beagles,  well  broken,  satisfac- 
Jt  tion,  priced  low.  Thos-  Toth  Henderson,  Md. 

IjEWFOUPIOLAfip  PUPPIES,  $50.  Police  Dog  Puppies. 
H  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers.  CLARK  FARM,  Boantan,  N.  J. 

Wolf  Gray  Police  Puppies  &S; 

considering  breeding,  #15  to  #35.  GEO.  RAUCH, 
(.atskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

Pfll  piippirc  for  sale,  from  imported  stock. 

ruuiwE  rurnco  j.  M.  mills,  r,  d.  ?.  pi,infieid.  n.  j. 

PROOF!  PINE  XECK  KENNELS,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  at  South- 
1  liuui .  ampton  A.  K.  C.  Show;  Police  bitch  and  2  pups 
won  12  Ribbons  (4  Blues,  3  Specials,  1  R.  Winner),  etc. 


r _ 

50 


MISCELLANEOUS 


T 


"IL* 

C  O  W  S 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  load  of  real  dairy  cows 
let  me  show  you  a  bunch  of  New  York  State  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  that  cannot  be  equaled.  Cows  weighing 
from  1,100  to  1,400  lbs.,  fine  condition  and  good  age, 
some  fresh,  balance  due  in  September  and  October. 
Ihesecows  have  all  been  purchased  from  tested  areas 
and  have  stood  two  and  three  clean  tuberculin  tests  and 
are  as  fancy  as  you  ever  have  seen,  real  producers.  Let 
me  show  you  a  load  if  you  are  particular  about  the  kind 
you  buy.  F.  W.  PALMER,  Moravia,  N.  Y.  Phone  169 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa. 


TtlhpriMtlin  Tpcfpfl  ?;ra<le  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
I  UUeibUlm  I  eSIBU  Cows  and  Heifers  that  show 


quality  and  milky  type. 

I.  T.  8  C.  A.  WELCH 


60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF^foVS* 

w.  W.  CLARK,  South  Farm,  Essex,  New  York 

SHETLAND  AND  WELSH  PONIES  Cheap,  for 

quick  sale.  SENECA  PONT  FARMS,  Salamanca,  -N.  Y. 


TEN 


BELGIAN  HARFS  BABBITS,  I  month  to  5  months  old;  pair 

ULLUlHil  llAnCO,  S5.  E1DVAUU  TOTH,  llendor  son,  Md. 


SHEEP 


700  BREEDING  EWES 

500  good  young  delaine  ewes,  also  200  black  faces  for 
sale  in  carlots.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SON, 
South  Rock  wood,  Mich.  Telegraph  address,  Rock- 
wood,  Mich.,  22  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  right  on 
car  line  and  bus  lines. 


For  Sfllp  S1  H2JUSS  registered  yearling  Shropshire 
F,  wdlC  RAMS,  Vardweli  strain.  A  Bargain.  For 
information  write  STATE  INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED 
AGRICULTURE,  FARMINGOALE,  NEW  YORK. 

SHROPSHIRE  Yearl*ng  rams,  sired  by  No.  250,  imported 

Ulinm  UlintLi ram.  FRED  yj|N  VLEET  i  SONS,  Lodi,  I*.  T. 


r~ 


GOATS 


Wanted -BUCK  GOAT 

Suitable  for  boy  to  drive  ;  will  want  harness  and  wagon. 
Also  one  DOE  due  to  freshen,  but  not  now  in  milk. 
State  price  and  full  particulars.  Address 

JOHN  RICK  438  Penn  Street  READING,  PA. 


Purebred  T  I  D  pi/  Young.  First  #35  takes 

Registered  lUggcnDUrg  DUulY  him.  Also  milking  does 
and  doe  kids.  EAIKMOUNT  APIAUY,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts . 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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Things  To  Think  About 


Nature  Notes 


Who  is  Bumped  by  Bumper 
Crops? 

In  the  issue  of  June  19,  in  Hope  Farm 
Notes,  you  certainly  raise  a  very  inter- 
,  esting  question,  namely,  should  we  in¬ 
crease  our  total  production  without  much 
regard  to  expenses?  I  have  always  won¬ 
dered  about  the  above  point,  and  al¬ 
though  I  have  no  figures  to  prove  my 
point,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  man  will  come  out  ahead  by  re¬ 
ducing  operating  costs  and  securing  an 
average  yield.  My  point  is  very  much  m 
contrast  with  what  most  of  the  other 
farmers  here,  we  called  them  “hacieuda- 
dos,”  think.  They  believe  that  record 
crops  invariably  bring  more  money,  but 
Dr.  Warren  of  Cornell,  does  not  think 
so.  His  splendid  book  on  farm  manage¬ 
ment  explains  this  very  important  point. 
Some  time  ago  there  was  a  man  here 
wdio  is  studying  the  production  of  cotton 
in  the  different  valleys  of  our  coast. 
When  he  asked  what  our  average  produc¬ 
tion  was  and  was  told  he  was  very  much 
surprised  because  somebody  else  in 
another  valley  had  told  him  that  his 
production  was  some  fifty  more  units 
than  ours.  Some  people  tell  the  truth, 
others  prefer  to  amplify  theirs,  but  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  said  production  was  real, 
then,  if  I  should  have  been  here,  I 
should  certainly  have  told  him  that  he 
was  wasting  time  in  going  the  rounds,  for 
he  should  stick  to  that  man  and  study 
his  methods,  in  order  to  secure  the  same 
or  perhaps  a  better  production. 

WM.  V.  DEL  SOLAR. 

This  question  comes  from  Peru.  All 
over  the  world  farmers  seem  to  be  con¬ 
sidering  this  problem.  In  many  or  most 
cases  they  seem  to  have  been  taught  that 
they  must  increase  production  without 
particular  regard  to  the  cost  of  doing  so. 
Probably  it  might  fairly  be  said  that  the 
majority  of  the  plans  advocated  by  the 
agricultural  experts  include  the  use  of 
modern  methods  and  materials,  all  of 
which  are  usually  expensive.  While  in 
most  cases  if  properly  used  these  meth¬ 
ods  will  increase  production,  it  happens 
in  too  many  cases  that  the  cost  is  so 
increased  that  there  is  no  profit  left 
wdien  the  products  are  sold. 

Generally  speaking,  we  think  it  wiser 
to  keep  down  the  cost  of  production  first 
of  all,  and  not  attempt  to  produce  all 
(that  a  piece  of  land  or  an  animal  is 
capable  of  turning  out.  There  is  usually 
a  point  where  products  can  be  produced 
at  the  greatest  profit.  .  After  that  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  will  usually 
act  to  cut  down  the  margin  between  cost 
and  income  and  we  think  it  far  safer 
for  the  average  farmer  to  study  his  cost 
items  carefully  and  produce  what  he  can 
at  a  profit  without  attempting  to  turn 
out  a  large  quantity  of  produce  simply 
for  the  sake  of  saying  that  he  is  doing 
a  large  business.  It  often  happens  that 
a  large  business  is  not  the  most  profit¬ 
able. 


A  Pioneer  Family 

They  certainly  have  some  prolific  fam¬ 
ilies  in  Canada.  A  recent  copy  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  gives  an  account  of 
a  family  gathering  of  the  Eaton  family. 
Something  like  a  century  ago  it  seems 
that  John  Eaton  and  his  wife  Katherine 
Van  Duzen  settled  at  Carlisle,  Ontario. 
The  other  day  some  two  thousand  of 
their  descendants  assembled  at  the  old 
{homestead  to  unveil  a  tablet  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  these  pioneers.  It  must  have  been 
a  great  gathering  of  the  Eatons  and  3S 
of  the  children  were  baptized  at  this 
meeting.  The  oldest  person  was  one  of 
the  Eaton  girls  now  S5  years  old,  and 
the  company  ran  down  in  age  to  two  lit¬ 
tle  children  aged  three  and  five  months. 
Surely  a  prolific  family  of  strong  and 
sturdy  people.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  world  to  have  this  family 
gathering  and  bring  together  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  fine  old  pioneers  who  started 
civilization  in  this  country.  Usually  you 
find  that  “blood  will  tell”  at  such  gath¬ 
erings. 

Banana  Stalks  as  Lice  Killer 

I  was  visiting  one  of  my  friends 
the  other  day,  and  he  showed  me  around 
his  farm.  When  we  came  to  the  hen¬ 
house  we  saw  a  lot  of  banana  stalks 
hanging  in  the  henhouse.  1  asked  what 
they  were  there  for,  and  he  said  to  keep 
out  the  lice.  It  this  idea  correct . 

Maryland.  *]•  *;■  ir- 

I  have  heard  of  this  method  ot  keep¬ 
ing  lice  out  of  a  poultryliouse,  but  do 


not  know  who  originated  it  or  how  the 
stem  of  a  bunch  of  bananas  acquired 
a  reputation  as  a  louse  repellent.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  learn  whether  or 
not  ail  lice  have  fled  from  a  poultry- 
house  so  protected  by  merely  catching  a 
hen  and  examining  her  closely.  It  is  a 
rather  strange  thing,  however,  that  a 
hen  may  be  well  infested  and  yet  the  lice 
escape  the  observation  of  careful  people. 
About  the  only  way  to  make  sure  that  a 
fowl  has  no  lice  upon  it  is  to  use  a  good 
louse  powder  and  then  ruffle  the  bird’s 
feathers  over  a  sheet  of  paper.  It  v  ill 
usually  be  found  that  'the  supposedly 
lice  free  bird  was  very  popular  among 
the  small  parasites,  and  carried  large 
numbers  about  with  her.  But  as  to  why 
a  banana  stem,  I  do  not  know,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  just  why  that 
particular  bit  of  vegetable  came  to  be 
considered  obnoxious  to  poultry  lice. 

SI.  B.  D. 


Dedicating  a  Drinking 
Fountain 

A  caretaker  of  considerable  property 
in  the  suburb  of  Park  Ridge,  Illinois, 
noticed,  on  a  hot  day,  a  stray  dog  run¬ 
ning  around  in  circles,  in  and  out  of 
back  and  front  yards.  He  watched  the 
animal  for  some  time,  trying  to  make 


out  his  trouble.  Finally  he  drew  a  pail 
of  water  from  a  hydrant  and  set  it 
where  the  dog  could  get  it. 

“That  dog  acted  as  if  he  never  wanted 
to  leave  the  bucket,”  relates  the  man 
who  tells  the  story.  “He  wagged  his  tail 
and  told  me  in  actions  as  plain  as  the 
words  of  a  human  that  he  had  been 
awful  thirsty.” 

An  odd  and  unusual  outcome  lias  taken 
place  within  the  last  two  weeks,  partially 
resulting  from  the  caretaker’s  interest  in 
a  dumb  brute.  The  former  wealthy  em¬ 
ployer  of  the  hired  man  has  donated  a 
bronze  fountain  to  the  city,  located  in 
a  small  park  at  a  street  intersection. 
From  a  bubbling  cup  at  the  top  humans 
may  drink  of  cooling  water,  but  at  the 
bottom  is  a  large  metal  bowl  from  which 
dogs  may  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
same  kind  of  draughts.  The  water  is 
furnished  free  by  the  city. 

The  accompanying  picture  illustrates 
the  dedication  exercises  of  the  fountain. 
It  is  being  addressed  by  the  Methodise 
minister.  Almost  the  first  tiling  he  said 
was  that  the  dog  will  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  man's  most  faithful  friend.  This 
is  a  town  of  7,000  people,  nearly  all  of 
the  families  own  their  own  homes.  It  is 
full  of  little  people  with  at  least  one 
dog  pet,  almost,  to  the  home. 

J.  L.  GRAFF. 

A  Revolutionary  Soldier’s 
Grave 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  articles 
about  old  burial  plots.  I  am  the  great- 
grandson  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  I 
live  about  three  miles  from  his  resting 
place.  This  plot  is  not  used  any  more, 
and  I  do  not  believe  anybody  but  my¬ 
self  and  family  visit  it.  I  go  there  nearly 
every  year  Memorial  Day  and  set  the 
national  colors  over  him.  The  headstone 
is  in  good  shape.  His  wife  is  buried 
there  also.  J.  B. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  are  interested  in  the  care  of  such 
graves,  and  also  in  keeping  records  of 
these  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  There  is  no  doubt,  a  County 
Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  and  this  grave 
should  be  brought  to  their  notice,  if  not 
already  of  record.  Since  families  may 
die  out,  or  move  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  fitting  that  patriotic  so¬ 
cieties  should  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
our  historic  dead. 


A  Friend  of  the  Robin 

I  have  been  reading  with  much  interest 
articles  in  your  paper  regarding  the  robin 
and  would  like  to  report  some  observa¬ 
tions  which  I  made  this  Spring. 

Being  temporarily  laid  up  with  an  in¬ 
jury,  I  spent  much  time  on  the  porch 
watching  the  operations  of  a  husky  robin 
which  built  her  nest  directly  over  my 
chair.  In  due  time,  four  blue  eggs  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  nest  and,  after  much 
patient  attention  by  the  mother,  they 
were  transformed  into  four  little  bare 
mites  which  soon  demanded  much  food. 
About  this  time,  Mr.  Tom  Cat  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  family  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  his  nine  lives  were  all  blown 
into  the  great  unknown  in  one  consign¬ 
ment.  One  day,  I  found  two  of  the  little 
fellows  in  difficulty.  Each  of  them  had 
swallowed  the  end  of  what  looked  like  a 
huge  night-walker  and  had  worked  up 
to  the  middle  and  there  they  were.  Upon 
investigation  I  was  surprised  to  find  it 
was  a  young  snake.  More  snakes  con¬ 
tinued  to  arrive  and  I  was  kept  busy  cut¬ 
ting  them  in  two — a  task  which  I  hugely 
enjoyed.  Now,  I  know  why  our  farm  is 
so  remarkably  free  of  these  reptiles. 
Mrs.  Robin  and  her  grown-up  family  are 
probably  now  among  the  flock  which  I 


hear  having  a  glorious  time  out  in  my 
cherry  trees,  but  I  don't  care.  She  has 
earned  them  and,  besides,  I  hate  to  pick 
cherries. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  com¬ 
ing  into  our  home  since  I  was  a  lad  and 
I  hold  it  in  high  regard,  but  I  am  dis¬ 
appointed  when  it  starts  a  crusade  to 
exterminate  this  useful  bird.  As  well 
begin  a  movement  to  abolish  Paris  green 
and  arsenate  of  lead,  for  it  is  a  known 
fact,  proven  by  examination  of  crop  con¬ 
tents,  that  a  large  part  of  the  robin’s 
diet  consists  of  injurious  insects  and 
worms. 

To  wind  up  with  a  little  sentiment ; 
may  the  time  never  come  when  the  voice 
of  the  robin — glorious  harbinger  of  Spring 
— shall  be  silenced.  Robert  c.  goff. 


White-headed  Bumblebees 

The  letters  of  John  H.  Lovell  and 
Theodore  H.  Frison,  on  page  G36,  and 
the  more  recent  letters  of  Seymour  W. 
Brainard  and  C.  Eckerson,  replying  to 
my  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  is  more 
than  one  species  of  white-headed  bumble¬ 
bee,  seems  to  require  a  further  statement 
by  me.  Sixty-four  years  ago  I  was  a  boy 
of  eight,  living  in  Gloucester  County, 
New  Jersey,  I  recall  distinctly  knocking 
on  fence  rails  and  waiting  for  bumblebees 
to  show  themselves.  They  would  come 
from  the  grass  or  from  their  nests,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  rails.  If  white-headed,  we 
boys  would  grab  them  without  fear  of 
being  stung.  If  black-headed,  we  kept  at 
a  safe  distance.  According  to  my  recol¬ 
lection,  they  were  the  same  species  as 
those  I  have  seen  flying  about,  sipping 
sweetness  from  the  50  year-old  Wistaria 
growing  on  our  veranda,  overlooking  the 
Hudson,  here  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Some  may  say  there  are  no  white-headed 
bumblebees,  but  if  a  patch  of  whitish 
yellow  between  the  eyes  of  a  bee  consti¬ 
tutes  a  white  head,  I  _  must  insist  that 
there  are  such  bees  in  South  Jersey, 
minus  the  sting. 

Speaking  of  the  Wistaria,  why  do 
some  writers  spell  the  second  syllable 
with  an  “e”?  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  of 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  whose  name 
was  given  to  the  vine,  spelled  his  name 


with  an  “a,”  and  the  family  to  this  day 
are  insistent  on  that  form  of  spelling. 
It  was  Dr.  Wistar’s  grandfather,  of  the 
same  name,  who  came  from  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  in  1717,  settled  in  German¬ 
town  and  bought  numerous  tracts  of  land 
in  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.  He  was  honored  by 
the  Lords  of  Trade  in  London,  who  en¬ 
tered  on  their  minutes  in  1742,  that  “Will¬ 
iam  Fraser,  collector  of  the  customs  at 
Salem,  in  West  Jersey,  has  informed  the 
custom  house  commissioners  of  London 
that  there  has  been  erected  a  glass  works 
within  eight  miles  of  that  port  by  one 
Casper  Wistar,  a  Palatine,  and  is 
brought  to  perfection,  so  as  to  make 
glass.”  That  was  the  first  glass  works 
in  America.  The  Philadelphia  physician 
and  botanist,  from  whom  the  Wistaria 
(always  with  two  “a’s”)  got  its  name 
was  a  grandson  and  namesake  of 
the  New  Jersey  glassworker,  ancestor  of 
Owen  Wistar,  the  novelist. 

New  York.  "  Alfred  m.  heston. 

R.  N.-Y. — Modern  American  botanists 
list  the  Wistaria  as  Wisteria  because 
Nuttall,  author  of  the  genus,  called  it 
Wisteria,  and  the  name  thus  has  priority, 
though  we  think  it  unfortunate  that  what 
was  probably  an  error  on  Nuttall’s  part 
should  be  persisted  in  by  later  botanists. 
“Standardized  Plant  Names”  says  that 
under  present  American  rules  of  nomen¬ 
clature  its  proper  name  is  Kraunhia, 
which  seems  worse  yet. 

Bumblebees,  White  Faced 
and  Otherwise 

I  read  with  interest  the  two  communi¬ 
cations  about  bumblebees,  white-faced  and 
black-faced.  When  I  was  five  years  old 
I  made  their  acquaintance  in  a  different 
way  from  these  two.  One  warm  morn¬ 
ing  my  two  older  brothers  were  sitting 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  our  house,  fac¬ 
ing  one  another.  They  called  to  me  to 
come  to  them.  I  went.  I  was  bare¬ 
footed.  They  told  me  to  hold  my  breath 
and  walk  between  them.  I  did  and  was 
stung  on  my  foot  by  a  bee.  They  had 
been  pulling  bees  apart,  as  boys  often 
do  to  get  the  little  sack  of  honey  be¬ 
tween  the  body  and  tail.  They  put  sev¬ 
eral  tails  on  the  ground  for  me  to  walk 
on,  the  tail  being  capable  of  stinging  for 
sometime  after  being  dismembered.  They 
insisted  that  I  did  not  hold  my  breath, 
as  they  told  me  to  do. 

To  prove  this  to  me  each  of  them 
caught  a  bee  and  it  did  not  sting  them. 
They  urged  me  to  try  it  again.  I  thought 
it  was  a  good  stunt  so  they  hunted  up  a 
bee  for  me  to  try.  They  were  careful 
not  to  get  a  white-faced  bee  for  me.  I 
caught  the  bee  and  the  bee  caught  me, 
on  my  hand  this  time.  I  yelled  and  they 
yelled.  It  seems  as  if  they  were  almost 
crying  and  they  yelled  at  me  for  not 
holding  my  breath.  A  few  days  later 
when  I  told  another  boy  about  it  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  difference  in  the  white-faced 
bees  and  the  others.  dr.  b. 


The  Larder  Beetle 

I  am  sending  sample  of  a  bug  that  I 
am  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from, 
getting  into  food,  flour,  cupboards,  etc. 
I  have  tried  several  different  methods, 
but  none  seems  to  have  any  effect.  Can’t 
you  tell  me  something  to  use  around 
that  will  keep  them  away  ?  mbs.  g.  r. 

McKinley,  Me. 

The  insect  sent  is  commonly  known 
as  the  “larder  beetle.”  It  is  said  that  it 
can  be  controlled  by  attracting  it  with 
baits  of  old  cheese  and  then  gathering 
them  and  destroying  them.  Where  a 
storeroom  is-  overrun  with  the  beetle,  its 
contents  should  be  cleared  out  and  the 
room  fumigated  with  carbon  bisulphide 
at  the  rate  of  10  ounces  per  100  cubic 
feet.  Complete  instructions  for  its  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  furnished  by  the 
drug  store  selling  the  carbon  bisulphide. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  gas  is 
highly  inflammable  and  all  lights  kept 
away  during  the  fumigation  process.  No 
repellent  is  recommended.  D.  m.  d. 


Securing  Wild  Swarm 

We  found  a  bee  tree  in  our  yard.  It 
is  an  old  apple  tree.  How  should  we 
secure  the  bees?  a.s. m. 

Cooper stown,  Pa. 

It  is ,  yet  early  enough  so  those  bees 
might  be  saved.  Build  a  platform  high 
enough  so  you  can  reach  the  bees,  now 
smoke  them  enough  to  subdue  them,  then 
with  a  saw  cut  in  above  and  below  the 
nest,  then  split  out  enough  so  you  can 
cut  out  the  combs  and  tie  in  the  frames 
of  your  hives.  This  work  should  be  done 
while  honey  is  coming  in,  to  prevent 
robbing,  which  is  likely  to  occur  if  there 
are  other  bees  in  the  neighborhood.  If 
not  intending  to  save  the  bees,  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  until  Ootober  so  that 
there  will  be  very  little  or  no  brood  left 
in  the  combs,  and  the  bees  will  have 
secured  all  the  honey  for  the  season. 

.  G.  W.  B. 


Modern  child  (seeing  horse-drawn  ve¬ 
hicle)  :  “Mummy,  why  is  the  horse  tied 
in  front  of  the  automobile?” — Le  Pele- 
Mele. 


The  Minister  Dedicates  the  Fountain 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Questions  About  Cattle  Test 

They  are  trying  to  get  the  90  per  cent 
for  tuberculin  test.  They  only  need  seven 
or  eight  more  to  have  enough.  They 
have  a  number  of  signers  who  owned 
only  one  or  two  cows  that  signed  some 
time  ago  that  have  now  disposed  of  the 
stock.  Do  those  names  still  count  or 
would  they  have  to  take  those  off  and 
only  hold  the  ones  that  own  cattle?  If 
they  get  the  90  per  cent,  could  they 
quarantine  me  in  before  they  get  them 
all  tested?  Could  I  wait  until  they  began 
testing  and  then  sign  up  or  sell,  just  as 
I  choose?  If  I  should  wait  and  they 
quarantine  me,  could  I  hire  a  veterinarian 
and  have  them  tested  at  my  own  ex¬ 
pense  ?  K.  w.  L. 

New  York. 

As  the  law  reads :  “Whenever  90  per 
cent  of  the  herds  of  cattle — now  90  per 
cent  of  the  cattle — in  any  township  have 
been  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test 
.  .  .  and  the  owner  of  any  untested 
herd  in  such  township  refuses  or  neglects 
to  have  his  herd  tested  .  .  .  then  the 
commissioner  may  order  the  premises  or 
farm  ...  to  be  put  in  quarantine.” 
From  this,  it  would  appear  that  names 
of  cattler  owners  do  not  count,  whether 
present  or  past  owners.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  of  the  township  at  the  time 
of  beginning  the  test  must  be  offered  for 
testing.  The  law  formerly  read  “Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  herds.”  It  is  now 
amended,  I  believe,  to  read  “Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  herds  of  cattle.”  Obviously, 
90  per  cent  of  the  herds  might  or  might 
not  contain  90  per  cent  of  the  dairy 
cattle. 

I  do  not  understand  from  -the  above 
law  that  owners  are  subject  to  quaran¬ 
tine  of  their  premises  until  90  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  “.have  been  subjected  to  the 
tuberculin  test,”  and  I  think  that  you 
will  be  permitted  to  sign  the  application 
for  a  test  when  the  work  is  begun.  You 
may,  if  you  wish,  employ  your  own 
veterinarian,  but  he  must  be  one  who 
has  been  accredited  by  the  State,  and,  in 
event  of  such  a  veterinarian  being  em¬ 
ployed,  you  will  receive  only  the  amount 
of  indemnity  for  condemned  cattle  paid 
by  the  State,  Federal  funds  not  being 
applicable  to  cattle  condemned  *by  any 
but  “official”  veterinarians.  M.  b.  d. 

Oleomargarine  in  the  Army 

In  a  recent  issue  you  quote  the  mar¬ 
garine  manufacturer’s  approval  of  a  farm¬ 
er's  coloring  oleomargarine  for  use  in 
boarding  farm  hands.  Please  inform 
your  readers  that  the  United  States  is 
now  using  oleomargarine  in  feeding  the 
infantry  soldiers  but  uses  butter  for 
marines  and  sailors.  Why  the  discrim¬ 
ination?  Again  the  amount  of  per  diem 
for  soldiers  is  only  33  cents,  while  sailors 
are  allowed  70  cents  and  marines  80 
cents.  The  dairy  journals  should  in¬ 
vestigate.  The  infantry  branch  of  the 
service  constitutes  the  most  numerous 
branch.  Please  investigate  this  matter 
in  the  interest  of  the  great  dairy  branch 
of  the  fanning  industry. 

Maryland.  J.  H.  shepherd. 

We  have  had  considerable  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  Washington  authorities 
over  this  matter  and  some  interesting 
facts  have  been  observed.  It  is  true  that 
the  Navy  Department  is  prohibited  under 
the  law  from  using  oleomargarine,  or 
butterine  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  The 
law  prescribes  the  ration  to  be  used  in 
feeding  those  who  seiwe  in  the  Navy. 
These  laws  provide  that  certain  articles 
may  be  substituted  but  butter  is  exempt 
from  these  substitutions.  These  laws 
provide  for  a  daily  allowance  to  each 
person  of  two  ounces  of  butter.  The 
cost  of  the  ration  issued  in  the  Navy 
depends  of  course  upon  the  cost  of  the 
food  materials  that  are  actually  used. 
The  average  cost  at  the  present  time  is 
approximately  55  cents  per  day.  In 
some  cases,  for  instance,  for  a  small 
vessel  that  is  isolated  in  certain  distant 
ports  where  the  cost  of  food  is  very  high, 
this  daily  cost  might  run  from  70  to  80 
cents  per  day.  There  are  other  condi¬ 
tions  where  food  could  be  purchased  at 
very  low  figures  where  a  great  reduction 
of  this  cost  would  be  made. 

In  the  Army  it  is  legal  to  use  either 
high-grade  oleomargarine  or  pure  butter 
in  feeding  the  soldiers.  It  is  optional 
with  the  Army  organization  whether  they 
purchase  oleomargarine,  butter  or  both 
for  use  as  food,  and  we  understand  that 


generally  the  cost  of  these  articles  is 
figured  in  making  such  purchases.  It  is 
said  that  the  most  recent  computation 
of  the  Army  ration  shows  the  cost  to  be 
35.84  cents  per  man  per  day  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1926.  Where 
soldiers  are  transported  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  of  course,  this  food  cost 
is  greater  and  in  many  cases  the  army 
posts  conduct  faims  of  varying  size 
where  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  fresh  meat 
and  milk  may  be  produced. 

The  basic  thought,  however,  in  regard 
to  this  question  is  that  oleomargarine  is 
not  permitted  as  a  part  of  the  feeding 
ration  in  the  Navy,  while  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  food  required  by  Army 
soldiei's. 


More  About  the  Turken 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  say  anything 
more  about  the  vulture-like  creature,  but 
people  who  seem  to  be  reasonably  in¬ 
telligent  are  still  asking  about  it.  So 
we  print  the  following  by  O.  C.  Crum 
in  the  Breeders’  Gazette: 

I  am  quite  familiar  with  this  fowl, 
having  seen  thousands  of  them  in  flocks 
in  Europe.  The  average  European,  how¬ 
ever,  has  failed  to  see  their  possibility  as 
a  means  of  gi'afting  the  public  pocket- 
book,  and  it  has  remained  for  a  few 
Americans  to  camouflage  the  true  nature 
of  the  beast  and  make  a  fortune  by  so 
doing. 

They  are  not  a  cross  of  turkey  and 
hen.  They  come  in  various  colors  and 
can  be  bred  to  any  color  found  in  any 
variety.  I  have  seen  them  red,  barred, 
black,  white  and  of  other  colors.  Their 
distinctive  featux*e  is  a  neck  bare  from 
the  ears  to  the  shoulders,  which  soon 
becomes  wrinkled  and  red  upon  exposure 
to  the  sun,  giving  somewhat  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  turkey’s  head. 

They  are  a  pure  mutant  and  a  reces- 
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sive,  and,  consequently,  when  two  such 
individuals  are  found  and  bred  together 
they  produce  pure  naked  necked  stock. 
They  appear  occasionally  in  flocks,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  that  have  been  the  result 
of  mixing  pure  varieties.  Davenport  of 
the  Long  Island  Experiment  Station  pro¬ 
duced  several  of  them  in  the  course  of 
his  cross-breeding  experiments  there.  We 
used  to  have  a  flock  of  them  of  the  barred 
variety  at  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Cornell  University. 

In  Europe  they  are  known  as  “naked 
necks,”  and  are  supposed  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  Austria,  where  they  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  no  better 
than  any  other  common  chicken  is  well 
known  there. 

The  turken  does  exist,  but  it’s  only  a 
turkhen,  a  hen  with  a  red  neck ;  and 
that’s  all. 


“Conductor  !”  shouted  a  passenger  on 
the  back-country  train.  “That  was  my 
station,  sir!.  Why  didn’t  you  stop?” 
“We  don’t  stop  there  any  longer,”  said 
the  conductor.  “The  engineer  is  mad  at 
the  station  agent.”  —  Presbyterian  Ad¬ 
vance. 
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After  several  years  of  preparation  and  of  test¬ 
ing  in  actual  use,  we  announce  Cellufilter  to 
the  dairy  farmers  of  America.  Cellufilter 
strains  milk  and  removes  the  sediment  in 
less  time,  and  at  lower  cost,  than  the  older 
methods.  At  the  same  time  it  is  more  exact, 
more  thorough,  more  perfect. 


Cellufilter  isCellucotton, prepared  in  discs 
of  absolutely  uniform  thickness  and  texture. 
The  wet  fibers  swell  to  many  times  their  usual 
size,  providing  an  ideal  filtering  medium. 

Each  Cellufilter  disc  is  of  exactly  the 
same  texture  and  the  same  thickness. 

Every  gallon  of  milk  filters  through  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  with  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  thoroughness.  Cellufilter  Discs  cost 
Vt,  to  V2  less  than  other  filtering  materials, 
and  are  discarded  after  use. 
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Users  are 
Delighted 

Judge  the  satisfaction  you  would ' 
have  in  the  use  of  Cellufilter  by 
what  these  satisfied  users  says 

Has  them  all  beat 

Will  say  the  filter  I  bought  of  you 
is  the  best  I  have  ever  used,  and 
have  tried  several,  but  this  has 
them  all  beat.  —  RUSSEL  G. 
WHITE,  Rt.  B,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Best  way  to  clean  milk 
I  ever  tried 

It  is  by  far  the  best  way  to  clean 
milk  I  have  ever  tried,  and  person¬ 
ally  I  will  not  do  without  it  as  long 
as  I  can  afford  the  price. — I.  M. 
MORGAN,  Rt.  A, Terre  Haute, Ind. 

Much  cheaper  than 
former  method 

We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  our 
Cellufilter  and  find  that  it  can’t  be 
beat  for  filtering  milk.  Besides  it  is 
much  cheaper  than  the  strainers 
using  the  cotton  discs. 

— DELWICHE  BROS.,  Route  3, 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Clearest  milk  at 
receiving  station 

Since  using  your  strainer,  have  the 
clearest  milk  at  our  receiving  sta¬ 
tion. — I.  P.  HAWLEY,  Rt.  4, 
Osgood,  Ind. 

No  cloths  to  wash 

Cellufilters  are  the  nicest  thing 
we  have  used  for  filtering  milk. 
No  cloths  to  wash  and  keep  clean. 
—HENRY  KLACKNER,  RFD 
No.  6,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Sediment  test  shows  milk 
almost  perfectly  clean 

I  have  used  your  Cellufilters  and 
Discs  for  five  months  and  am  well 
pleased  with,  results.  It  is  a  de¬ 
pendable,  quick  and  cheap  way  of 
filtering  milk. 

I  am  enclosing  two  test  reports. 
One  taken  before  I  used  your  Cellu¬ 
filter  and  one  after.  You  will  notice 
one  is  nearly  perfect. 

Hoping  this  may  beofvaluetoyou, 
I  remain,  HAROLD  TAYLOR. 
Pewaukee,  Wis. 


and  300  (gllufilter  discs 

all  for  ^3 12  sUs?” 

Here’s  a  wonderful  funnel  at  an  exceedingly  low 
price.  It  has  only  two  pieces,  is  seamless,  and 
strongly  made  of  heavy  gauge  tinned  metal.  The 
screens  are  tinned  after  manufacture.  It’s  a  strong, 
durable,  wonderfully  efficient  strainer. 

Here’s  our  liberal  offer  to  you 

Order  this  improved  funnel  and  a  box  of  300  Cellufilter 
Discs  for  $3.10;  $1.75  for  the  funnel,  $1.35  for  the  300  discs. 
(That  is  less  than  you’d  pay  ordinarily  for  a  good  funnel  alone.) 

We'll  send  you  the  Cellufilter  Funnel  and  300  Cellufilter 
Discs  to  use  for  10  days.  Satisfy  yourself  that  Cellufilter 
does  save  time,  save  work,  save  money,  just  as  the  practical 
men  we  quote  at  the  left  say  it  does.  After  the  10  days,  if 
you  aren’t  thoroughly  satisfied,  send  back  the  funnel  and 
the  unused  discs,  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

‘Dont  miss  this  bargain/ 

Accept  our  offer  today.  Use  the  coupon,  {"jv.  •  4 

giving  us  the  name  of  the  supply  house, 
milk  plant,  or  other  concern  from  whom  you  V 

buy  your  dairy  supplies.  Attach  to  it  your 
check  for — see  coupon  for  amount. 

Kimberly-Clark  Co. 

Established  1872 

Dairy  Division,  Neenah,  Wis. 


SOMETHING  NEW 
IN  MILKFILTERING 

Wisconsin  concern  develops  better 
filtering  method  that  saves 
time,  money,  labor 


As  the  matter  of  clean  milk  grows  in  impor¬ 
tance  and  commands  more  and  more  public  atten¬ 
tion,  the  importance  of  adequate  filtration  grows 
— and  the  interest  in  practical  filtering  methods 
increases. 

It  used  to  be  that  even  careful  dairy  farmers 
were  satisfied  with  straining  milk  through  a 
sieve  or  screen  that  removed  the  most  noticeable 
dirt.  More  recently  the  tendency  has  been  toward 
a  filtration  through  finely  woven  cloths,  which 
had  the  added  advantage  of  clearing  the  miltc  ' 
of  sediment. 

The  chief  drawbacks  to  this  practice  are:  The 
inability  to  secure  uniform  results,  the  varying 
time  required  for  filtering,  and  the  necessity  of 
daily  sterilization  of  filter  cloths  free  from  con¬ 
tamination  when  not  in  use.  If  used  for  large 
quantities  of  milk,  the  openings  in  these  cloths 
became  clogged,  delaying  the  filtering  process, 
causing  annoyance  and  wasted  time. 

Discs  of  Cellucotton  Fibre 

To  provide  the  dairy  farmer  with  a  thoroughly 
reliable,  uniform  and  time-saving  method  of  fil¬ 
tering,  an  improved  method  has  been  perfected, 
that  utilizes  discs  of  Cellucotton.  This  ma¬ 
teria!  comes  from  spruce  trees,  is  thoroughly 
cooked,  processed  and  sterilized.  It  is  cleaner 
and  purer,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards,  than  absorbent  cotton.  The  use  of 
Cellucotton  fibre  was  developed  during  the  war 
and,  because  of  its  greater  absorbency  and  lower 
cost,  it  was  rapidly  displacing  cotton  for  surgical 
and  hospital  use  towards  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  fibres  in  Cellucotton  are  interwoven  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  to  a  uniform  texture 
and  thickness.  They  are  several  times  as  absorb¬ 
ent  as  cotton,  and  when  wet,  swell  to  many  times 
their  former  size.  This  leaves  a  densely  compact 
network,  through  which  the  milk  particles  readily 
find  their  way  but  which  bars  the  passage  of  the 
finest  particles  of  sediment. 

Laboratory  tests  made  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  have  shown  the  results  in  cleanliness 
are  on  a  par  with  the  more  cumbersome  and 
troublesome  filter  cloths  and  have  many  points 
of  advantage. 

The  clean  discs  of  Cellucotton  are  used  just  once 
and  discarded.  Each  disc  is  so  inexpensive  that  the 
farmer  freely  discards  for  a  fresh  one  as  needed. 

Wherever  tried,  the  new  method  has  proven 
popular  with  both  the  dairy  farmer  and  the 
housewife,  as  it  lightens  the  work  of  each.  The 
fibre  filter  is  also  recommended  by  leading  dairies 
because  of  the  added  uniformity  of  results  and 
the  greater  ease  in  operating. 

The  name  of  this  improved  filter  disc  is  Cellu¬ 
filter,  developed  in  the  laboratories  of  Kim¬ 
berly  Clark  Co.,  and  subjected  by  them  ^ 

to  thorough  testing  among  dairy  ^C> 

farmers.  Kimberly  Clark  Co. 
also  perfected  the  Cellufilter 
funnel,  a  simple  two 
piece  funnel  for  spe¬ 
cial  use  with  Cel¬ 
lufilter  discs. 


N.  V.  8-28-26 


Kimberly- 
t  o*  Clark  Company, 

_  C*  Cellucotton  Specialties  Dept. 
^,V  Dairy  Division,  NEENAH,  WIS. 

J  Kindly  send  one  Cellueii/teb  Funnel  and  300 
_  CEI.I.i'Fll.TEH  Discs — cost  §3.10;  plus  25c  postage. 

S  1  Please  send  C.  O.  D.  rincludes  postage") 

V  1  Check  is  attached  for  $3.35  Land  package  J 
Xt  is  understood  that  if,  within  ten  days,  I  return 
r  unnel  in  good  condition  and  unused  Discs,  my  money 
will  be  refunded. 


M  y  shipping  address: 


C  Name. .  .  . 

►  I  buy  my  dairy 

supplies  from ...... 
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Market  News  an  d  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Car  lot  offerings  are  light  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  this  season  of  the  year  due  to 
the  abundance  of  produce  brought  in  by 
truck.  Delaware  and  Maryland  grow¬ 
ers  truck  a  great  deal  to  this  market  as 
well  as  growers  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Peach  offerings  from  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina  have  ibeen  heavy, 
these  states  shipping  liberally  the  late 
varieties.  Early  in  the  week  over  125 
carloads  were  on  track  at  one  time,  but 
with  peak  movement  over,  receipts  have 
been  falling  off  and  the  market  showed 
some  improvement,  Georgia  Elbertas  sell¬ 
ing  around  $2.00  per  6-basket  crate,  of 
24  quarts.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
growers  are  trucking  in  Carmans  and 
other  early  peaches  which  have  been 
moving  very  slowly  at  25  to  50  cents  per 
%  bushel  basket.  In  fact,  some  growers 
did  not  attempt  to  harvest  all  of  their 
crop  of  Carmans  due  to  the  low  prices. 
iSome  Maryland  cantaloupes  were  offered 
in  the  carlots  market,  but  many  of  them 
were  trucked,  sales  on  the  street  ranging 
$1.00-$2.00  per  stanard  crate  of  36  melons. 
Receipts  of  melons  from  western  states 
were  confined  largely  to  honeydews,  as 
prices  on  other  melons  were  too  low  for 
profitable  handling  The  watermelon 
market  has  been  dull  with  North  Caro¬ 
lina  supplying  the  needs  of  the  trade. 
Blackberries  were  plentiful  and  prices 
dropped  to  $2.00-$2.50  a  crate,  but  huckle¬ 
berries  advanced  a  little,  good  berries 
selling  $5.00-$6.00  per  32-qt.  crate.  Let¬ 
tuce,  onions  and  potatoes  are  about  the 
only  remaining  commodities  of  importance 
which  were  received  in  earlot  quantities. 
Lettuce  was  a  little  stronger.  New  York 
State  growers  have  been  supplying  the 
bulk  of  the  Big  Boston  lettuce  offered, 
some  of  the  best  selling  $1.25-$1.7o  a 
crate.  Colorado  lettuce.  Icebei'g  type,  has 
been  holding  around  $5.00  a  crate  of  four 
to  five  dozen  heads.  Onions  sold  on  a  weak 
market,  Massachusetts  yellows,  U.  S._No. 
1,  in  100-lb.  sacks,  ranging  $1.65-$1.75  for 
large  and  averaging  about  $1.50  a  sack 
'for  mediums.  New  Jersey  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  its  potato  season.  The  hot 
weather  accompanied  by  heavy  rains  in 
some  sections  has  hindered  digging.  Prices 
have  fluctuated  somewhat,  but  they  seldom 
sold  below  $3.00  per  150-lb.  sack  for  U.  S. 
No.  1  Cobblers  at  shipping  point  and 
$3.50-$3.75  a  sack  was  received  by  the 
end  of  the  w-eek. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Many  of  the  eggs  have  been  showing 
hot  weather  defects  and  when  candled 
losses  were  very  heavy.  The  higher  quali¬ 
ties  were  in  demand  and  the  market  was 
firm  and  higher  fresh  extra  firsts  selling 
34  cents  and  firsts  at  31  cents  a  dozen. 
Medium  and  lower  grades  were  moved 
at  sharp  concessions,  seconds  selling  as 
low  as  24  cents  a  dozen.  Eggs  qualifying 
for  the  carton  trade  ranged  36  to  41 
cents  a  dozen.  Receipts  were  about  nor¬ 
mal.  amounting  to  24,081  cases  for  week 
compared  with  25,337  cases  for  the  week 
previous  and  about  24,000  cases  for  a 
similar  period  a  year  ago.  The  govern¬ 
ment  report  of  storage  eggs  in  the  Lnited 
States  .shows  9,834,000  cases  as  for  Au¬ 
gust  1  compared  with  10,024,000  cases 
the  same  time  a  year  ago  and  a  five-year 
average  of  9,513,000  cases. 

The  demand  for  live  poultry  was  gen¬ 
erally  moderate,  but  with  light  offerings 
prices  held  fairly .=  steady.  White  leghorn 
fowl  have  been  selling  20-23  cents  with 
other  breeds  ranging  upward  to  around 
30  cents  a  pound.  Plymouth  Rock  broil¬ 
ers  weighing  2*4  pounds  or  more  were 
quoted  at  34-35  cents,  smaller  sizes  sell¬ 
ing  as  low  as  30c,  while  Rhode  Island 
Reds  ranged  30  to  33c  and  small  leghorns 
brought  around  28c  a  pound.  Roosters 
were  worth  20  to  21c  and  fancy  White 
Pekin  ducks  21  to  22c  a  pound.  Receipts 
of  dressed  poultry  were  a  little  heavier 
than  usual,  460,000  for  the  week  com¬ 
pared  with  412,000  pounds  a  year  ago, 
but  total  receipts  in  Philadephia  since 
the  first  of  January  are  reported  at  14,- 
453.000  pounds  compared  with  14,153,000 
pounds  for  a  similar  period  a  year  ago. 
Trading  has  been  rather  quiet  on  a  steady 
market,  barreled  packed  fowl,  dry  picked, 
averaging  30c  for  heavy,  medium  sizes 
selling  around  26  to  27c  and  poor  as  low 
as  23c  a  pound.  Nearby  ducklings  were 
quoted  at  27c  a  pound.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  roasters  as  reported  for  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1926,  were  only  about  one-half  as 
large  as  a  year  ago.  Broilers  were  re¬ 
ported  as  7,665,000  pounds  on  hand  on 
August  1,  1925,  compared  with  5,629,000 
pounds  the  first  of  August,  1926.  Hold¬ 
ings  of  dressed  fowl  are  heavier  this 
season  than  last. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  weak,  both  old 
and  new  stock  declining.  Number  2 
Timothy,  old  stock,  ranged  $20.00  to 
$23.50  after  the  decline.  New  hay  is 
being  received  in  more  liberal  supplies, 
some  of  it  heated  and  in  poor  condition 
which  worked  out  slowly  at  irregular 
prices.  Timothy  lisht  clover  mixed 
worked  out  at  $22.00  to  $23.00  a  ton 
and  rye  straw  averaged  $18.50.  Wheat 
and  oat  straw  sold  around  $14.00  a  ton. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  60c ; 
creamery,  lb.,  4Se. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
41 ;  smaller,  doz.,  3Sc ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
4Se. 

Cheese.— Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  dry, 
lb.,  8c ;  beets,  best,  boh.,  5c ;  cabbage, 
new,  lb..  4c ;  carrots,  'bch.,  5c ;  celery, 
bchs.,  10c ;  cherries,  qt.,  12  to  15c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  jar,  15c ;  lettuce,  boh.,  5c ;  onions, 
lb.,  5c;  green  onions,  bch.,  5c;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  20c  ;  potatoes,  new, 
bu.,  $1.50;  radishes,  bcli.,  5c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ; 
salsify,  boh.,  12 %e ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c; 
green  peas,  3  qts.,  25c ;  gooseberries,  qt., 
12%c;  string  beans,  3  qts.,  25c;  rasp¬ 
berries,  black,  qt.,  25c ;  red,  qt.,  30c ; 
currants,  qt.,  10c;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25c; 
peaches,  qt.,  9  to  10c ;  cauliflower,  head, 
10c;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  7c;  green  corn, 
doz.,  30c ;  cucumbers  for  pickling,  per 
100,  80c ;  large,  each,  4c  ;  tomatoes,  home 
grown,  lb.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c ; 
light,  lb.,  32c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  40c;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  37c; 
broilers,  lb.,  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  hi.,  55c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c ; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ; 
porterhouse,  lb.,  35c ;  round  steak,  lb., 
28c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  28  to  35c;  dressed, 
lb.,  40  to  55c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  21  to  2Sc ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  broilers,  live,  lb., 
25  to  38c;  dressed,  lb.,  50  to  60c;  geese, 
live,  lb.,  35c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  55c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ; 
eggs,  wholesale,  32c;  retail,  35  to  40c; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  45c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  bu., 
$1.75 ;  Jbeets,  doz.  bc-hs..  25  to  35c;  beets, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads, 
40c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  35c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $2.00 ;  celery,  doz. 
bchs.,  65  to  75c ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  20  to 
40c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75 ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  honey,  cap.  25c ; 
lettuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to  5c ;  romaine, 
box,  50c ;  Boston  lettuce,  doz.  heads.  50c ; 
onions,  doz.  bchs.,  25c;  peas,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.00 ;  peppers,  qt.,  10c ;  potatoes, 
new,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  lettuce,  Boston, 
box,  $1.00;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20c;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.,  25  to  30c ;  Summer  squash, 
doz.,  50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  20  to  25c; 
tomatoes,  qt.,  25c  ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $4.00 ; 
black  caps,  or.,  $6.00 ;  black  caps,  qt., 
25c 

Fruits.— Apples,  bu.,  $1.00  to  $2.00 ; 
cherries,  qt.,  10  to  20c ;  cherries,  crate, 
$3.00  to  $5.00 ;  Columbia  berries,  crate, 
$5.50  to  $7.00;  Columbia  berries,  qt.,  20 
to  25c ;  currants,  qt.,  15  to  20c ;  dew¬ 
berries,  qt.,  30c ;  gooseberries,  qt.,  15 
to  20c ;  huckleberries,  crate,  $7.00 ; 
peaches,  qt.,  14c ;  plums,  qt.,  10c ;  red 
raspberries,  crate.  $7.00  to  $8.00;  red 
raspberries,  qt.,  25  to  30c. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c;  pork,  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  14c;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  13  to  18c. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$17.00  to  $1S.00;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bskt.,  50  to 
75c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.  heads,  40  to  60c ;  carrots,  bskt, 
50  to  60c ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  corn,  green,  doz.  ears,  20  to  30c ; 
Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  35c ;  cucumbers, 
hothouse,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  green 
onions,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c ;  green  peas, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  heads.  40 
to  45c ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  20  to  25c ; 
Big  Boston,  crate,  75c  to  $1 ;  parsley, 
doz  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  peppers,  green,  bskt, 
50c  to  $1 ;  pickles,  dill,  per  100,  75c ; 
potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  rad¬ 
ishes,  per  100  bchs,  75c  to  $1 ;  spinach, 
bu..  40  to  45c ;  squash,  yellow,  doz.,  40 
to  50e ;  tomatoes,  pk,  50c  to  $1 ;  turnips, 
bskt,  40  to  50e. 

Fruit. — Apples,  harvest,  bskt,  60  to 
75c;  blackberries,  crate,  $7  to  $8;  cher¬ 
ries,  sweet,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  sour,  lb.,  8  to 
10c ;  currants,  red,  lb.,  12c ;  black,  lb., 
34  to  15c;  gooseberries,  green,  lb.,  8  to 
10c- ;  raspberries,  black,  crate,  $7  to  $7.50  ; 
black,  qt.,  20  to  22 ;  red,  crate,  $7.50  to 
$8.00 ;  red,  pt.,  13  to  15c ;  purple,  crate, 
$6  to  $6.50 ;  qt.,  20  to  22c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  30c ; 
fowls,  lb..  30  to  32c ;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to 
2Se*;  ducks,  lb.,  32  to  34c. 

Butter  and  Eggs — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
30  to  32c;  butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  35 
to  40c;  unsalted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Hioney  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars.  22  to  23c;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Shipped  in  Produce. — Apples,  Win. 
Red,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65  ;  bananas,  9-hand 
bch,  $3  to  $3.50;  cantaloupes,  pink, 


crate,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  grapes.  Cal.,  box, 
$1.25  to  $2 ;  Honey  Dew  melons,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate, 
$7.50  to  $8 ;  lemons,  Cal.,  box,  $5.50  to 
$6;  onions,  Spanish,  crate,  $1.85  to  $2; 
Texas,  crate,  $2  to  $2.  5  :  oranges,  Cal., 
Valencias,  box,  $5.50  to  $6,  peaches,  Ga., 
6-bskt.  crate,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  pears,  Cal., 
■box,  $3  to  $3.50;  potatoes,  southern,  bbl., 
$4.25 ;  sweet  potatoes,  bbl.,  $9 ;  water¬ 
melons,  each,  45  to  50c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Muggy  and  rainy.  Things  grow,  but  it 
is  hard  to  gather  them.  Everything  in 
here  and  the  market  is  slow  and  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery.  3S  to  46c ;  dairy,  37 
to  39c ;  storage,  35  to  37c.  Cheese,  mod¬ 
erate  ;  new,  flats,  22  to  23c ;  longhorns, 
23  to  24c;  daisies,  24  to  25c.  Eggs, 
steady;  hennery,  33  to  37c;  State  and 
western  candled,  27  to  32c;  no  storage. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  quiet ;  tur¬ 
keys.  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  25  to  35c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  30  to  35c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  23c ; 
ducks,  30  to  35c;  geese,  23  to  27c.  Live 
poultry,  moderate ;  turkeys,  not  quoted ; 
fowls,  20  to  27c  ;  broilers,  25  to  33c ;  old 
roosters,  19  to  20c ;  ducks,  26  to  30c ; 
geese,  21  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes,  active ;  early 
Greening,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  Transparents, 
75c  to  $1.25;  Gravenstein,  $1.75  to  $2. 
Potatoes,  steady  ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.60;  Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  $4  to  $4.75; 
sweets,  hamper,  $1.60  to  $1.75. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  steady  ; 
So.  Crawford,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  Elberta, 
$2.50  to  $2.75.  Melons,  active ;  canta¬ 
loupes,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Honey 
Dew,  $1.50  to  $2.  Watermelons,  each, 
20  to  50c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears.  Cal.,  box, 
$2  to  $3  ;  plums,  So.  box,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
cherries,  sweet,  4-qt.  bskt,  60  to  S5c ; 
seur.  55  to  60c;  grapes,  Thompson,  box, 
$1.50  to  $1.75 ;  raspberries,  red,  32-qt. 
crate,  $6.50  to  $8.50 ;  black.  $5.75  to 
$6.75  ;  purple,  $5  to  $5.50 ;  blackberries, 
$5.50  to  $6  ;  huckleberries,  $6  to  $6.75 ; 
currants,  $6.25  to  $7.50. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $S  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8;  marrow,  $7  to  $7.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.50;  pea.  $5.25  to  $5.75. 
Onions,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2 ;  Texas,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Span¬ 
ish,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables,  quiet ;  asparagus,  bskt., 
$2.75  to  $3.25 ;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Limas,  qt.,  20  to 
25c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  30  to  40c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
35c ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ; 
celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $5  to  $5.75 ;  corn,  doz. 
ears,  13  to  25c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  eggplant,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3  ;  lettuce, 
curly,  box,  35  to  50c;  parsley,  doz.  bchs, 
40  to  60c ;  peas,  bag,  $1.75  to  $2.75 ;  pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  $2  to  $3 ;  pieplant,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  35c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  12  to  20c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25  ;  squash,  hamp¬ 
er,  20  to  35c;  tomatoes,  flat,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c.;  dark,  11  to  13c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady  ;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$24  to  $26 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $24 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  earlot, 
ton,  $27;  middlings,  $27.50;  red-dog, 
$38.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $33.75  ;  oilmeal, 
$44.75 ;  gluten,  $37.65 ;  oat  feed,  $8.75. 

j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

August  19,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  August :  Class  1,  3.5-per¬ 
cent  test,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.95  per 
100  lbs.  ;  Class  2A,  $2.21  plus  differen¬ 
tials ;  Class  2B,  $2.46;  Class  2C,  $2.41; 
Class  3A,  $2.05  ;  Classes  3B  and  3C,  $2. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.90 ;  Class  2, 
$2.35;  Class  3A,  $2.05;  Class  3B,  $2. 

BUTTER 


Receipts  ia.re  light  and  prices  up  one  to 
two  cents  on  most  grades. 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.42%  @$0.43% 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.42  @ 

•42% 

Firsts.  88  to  91  score. 

.38  @ 

•41% 

Seconds,  84  to  S7  score 

.35  @ 

.37 

Lower  grades . 

.33  @ 

.34% 

Ladles  . 

.27  @ 

.34% 

Packing  stock  . 

.25  @ 

.26% 

Centralized  . 

.35%  @ 

•40% 

Renovated  . 

.36 

Sweet,  fancy . 

.44%  @ 

.45 

Extra  . 

.43%  @ 

.44 

Firsts  . 

.42% 

Seconds  . 

.36%  @ 

.38% 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . 

$0.22%  @$0.23 

Average  run  . 

21% 

Young  America,  fresh  . . 

.21%  @ 

•22% 

Daisies,  singles  . 

-21%  @ 

.22 

EGGS 

Heat  injury  has  reduced  the  proportion 
of  high  grades  in  current  receipts.  Prices 
two  to  three  cents  higher. 

Nearby  hennery,  white . $0.50@$0.51 


Average  extras  . .44@  .47 

Extra  firsts  . 40 @  .42 

Firsts  . 37(3)  .39 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 38@  .47 


Mixed  colors,  nearby  best...  .43@  .44 


Gathered,  best . 38@  .39 

Common  to  good . 24@  .34 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 


$0.21  @$0.26 
.25  @  .28 

.18 

.25  @  .28 

.12@  .15 

.23 @  .24 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fresh  broilers  are  in  large  supply  and 
lower.  Other  fresh  stock  scarce.  A  few 
Spring  turkeys  have  brought  up  to  60 


cents. 

Chickens,  best  . $0.3S@$0.42 

Fair  to  good . 30@  .35 

Broilers . 30@  .40 

Roosters  . 17  @  .22 

Turkeys,  young  toms . 50@  .60 

Young  hens  . 40@  .46 

Old  stock  . 30@  .40 

Ducks  . 25  @  .27 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 60@  .65 

Dark,  doz . 50@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.25@  1.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.21@$0.22 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .20 

Culls  . 11@  .12 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100 

Bulls . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best 
Culls  ... 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . . . . 
Lambs  . . . . 


$8. 25  @10.00 
5.75@  6.25 
4.50@  5.50 
15.00@16.00 
S.50@10.00 
11.40@14.00 
5.00@  7.00 
14.00@15.00 


FRUIT 

Peaches  selling  well  when  sound.  Ap¬ 
ples  in  light  demand  and  of  irregular 
quality.  Juice  grapes  from  California 
and  Florida  arriving  in  considerable 
quantity.  Carman,  a  large  black  south¬ 
ern  grape,  seldom  seen  here  before,  is 
coming  from  Florida  for  juice  purposes. 

Apples,  bu.,  Star  . $0.25@$1.25 

Transparent  . 25 @  1.75 

Astraehan  . 25@  1.25 

Duchess . 25  @  1.25 

Wealthy  . 35@  1.75 

Williams  Red  . 50@  3.50 

Mixed  kinds  . 25  @  1.00 

Muskmelons,  bu . 2.00@  3.00 

Watermelons,  carload  . . .  100.00@550.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 0N@  .10 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  .25 

Raspberries,  pt . 05 @  .20 

Cherries,  qt . 10@  .22 

Peaches,  6-bskt,  crate  .  1.00@  2.25 

Bu.  bskt .  1 .004/  2.25 

Grapes,  western,  20-lb.  case.  1.50@  2.00 

Oranges,  California,  box...  2.25@  7.75 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bbl . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks  . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  100  ears  . . .  . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu.  . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 

Romaine,  bu . 

•Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  crate . 

Watercress,  100  bchs.  . . . 


$0.75  @$1.00 
l.OOdt  1.75 
.75  @  1.50 
1.00@  5.00 
.60  @  1.75 
1.00@  1.75 
1.50@  2.50 
1.25@  1.50 
4.50@  5.50 
6.00(1/)  7.00 
1.50@  3.00 
,75@  2.25 
1.25@  5.25 
3.00@  4.00 
,40@  3.00 
1.00@  2.25 
.75@  1.00 
2.00@  3.00 
2.00(1/)  2.50 
1.00@  1.25 
1.50@  2.00 
.25@  1.00 
1.00@  1.50 
.  ,50@  .75 

.  1.00@  2.50 
1.00@  2.25 
2.50@  3.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  bbl . $3.50@$4.00 

150-lb.  sack  .  3.25 @  3.75 

Jersey,  Cobbler,  130-lb.  sack  1.504/  3.50 
Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 4.00@10.00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $29.00@30.00 

No.  2  .  27.00@28.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@25.00 

Clover  mixed  .  23.00@27.00 

New  hay  . 22.00@26.00 

Straw,  rye  . .  23.00@24.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.43 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  .  1.49% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.74 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 93% 

No.  3  yellow  . 91% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 49 

Rye  .  1.05% 

Barley  . 85% 


An  Aberdeenshire  farmer  was  under 
contract  to  deliver  20  hens  to  a  neighbor. 
Only  19,  however,  were  sent,  and  it  was 
late  in  the  evening  before  the  missing 
bird  was  brought  by  the  farmer.  “Man,” 
said  the  purchaser,  accusingly,  “ye’re 
verra  late  with  this  yin.”  “Aye,”  agreed 
the  other,  “but  ye  see  she  doesna  lay 
until  the  afternoon.” — Tit-Bits. 
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The  Henyard 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  August  14,  1026,  with 
comments  by  the  director  : 

We  believe  that  the  publication  of  the 
weight  of  eggs  as  given. in  the  report  of 
the  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest 
is  second  in  value  only  to  .the  record  of 
actual  numbers  produced.  Many  breed¬ 
ers  have  built  up  strains  of  high-produc¬ 
ing  hens  at  the  expense  of  egg  size.  Our 
report  of  weights  is  designed  to  give  pub¬ 
lic  recognition  to  the  breeders  who  have 
been  successful  in  getting  good  size  of 
eggs  as  well  as  high  production. 

The  Reds,  as  a  class,  produced  a  stand¬ 
ard  two-ounce  egg  beginning  in  January. 
The  Leghorn  followed  in  February  and 
Wyandottes  in  March.  The  Barred 
Rocks,  as  a  class,  have  not  reached  the 
standard  egg  weight  level  to  date.  Only 
the  four  above  mentioned  breeds  are  con¬ 
sidered  ’here,  as  the  other  varieties  are 
not  present  in  large  enough  numbers  to 
give  a  fair  comparison. 

Within  .  a  breed,  the  larger  hens  will 
generally  lay  the  larger  eggs.  The  pullets 
that  are  ‘matured  .too  quickly  will  never 
produce  as  large  eggs  as  their  more 
slowly  matured  sisters.  The  eggs  of  an 
individual  hen  are  inclined  to  be  smaller 
at  each  end  of  their  laying  cycle. 

All  of  us  have  heard  the  common  pre¬ 
diction  that  eggs  will,  at  some  future 
date,  be  sold  by  weight  instead  of 'by  the 
dozen.  This  conception  does  not  come 
from  the  determining  marketing  channels 
nor  from-  the  consumer.  From  the  mar¬ 
keting  standpoint  a  standard  egg  case  has 
proven  the  most  efficient  method  of  ship¬ 
ping  and  the  above  standard  calls  for  an 
egg  of  a  certain  size.  The  eggs  that  are 
too  large  or  too  small  suffer  greater 
breakage  in  transit. 

Eggs  varying  in  size  complicates  cook¬ 
ing  and  displeases-  the  hotel  patron,  who 
finds  that  two  eggs  equal  one. 

Egg  grades  and  egg  prices  are  based 
partly  on  definite  standards  for  weight, 
so  the  consumer  really  does  buy  eggs 
largely  by  weight  within  the  same  range 
of  quality  as  to  freshness.  Poultry  breed¬ 
ers  must,  therefore,  breed  for  good  egg 
size  and  secure  it  if  they  are  to  continue 
to  be  successful.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
consider  color,  texture  of  shell,  and  shape 
of  egg  as  well  as  size. — H.  O.  Woodward, 
Instructor. 

:'8  *  *  *  * 


During  the  forty-first  week_  of  the 
Fourth  Fanningdale  contest  3,510  eggs 
were  produced.  This  is  a  production  of 
50.1  per.  cent  calculated  on  the  original 
1,000  pullets.  This  is  practically  the 
same  as  last  week.  The  average  produc¬ 
tion  per  pullet  to  date  is  140.0. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — Howard  P. 
Corsa,  Pa.,  57  eggs;  Woodacre  Fax-m, 
Md.,  54  eggs ;  C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J.,  53 
eggs;  Alfred  R.  Scott,  N.  J.,  52  eggs; 
Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm,  L.  I.,  52 
eggs ;  Ontario  Agri.  College,  Ont.,  52 


The  leading  pens  to  date  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  breeds  are : 

White  Leghorns. — Howard  P.  Corsa, 
Pa.,  1,930 ;  Barnes  Hollywood  Strain 
Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,929;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,S94 ;  C.  I.  R. 
Misner.  Pa.,  1,871;  Norman  C.  Jones, 
Del..  1,835 ;  George  B.  Ferris,  Mic-h., 
1,S23. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Pineercst  Or¬ 
chards,  Mass.,  1,920;  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  1.681;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,522. 

White  Wyandottes.  • —  Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,693 ;  Harvey  Y.  Byerly,  Pa., 
1,463. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — II.  W.  Van 
Winkle.  N.  Y.,  1,6S7;  Ontario  Agri.  Col¬ 
lege,  Ont.,  1,667 ;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I., 
1,592. 

Light  Brahmas. — Mrs.  H.  F.  Barber, 
Mass.,  495. 

*  *  *  *  * 


The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows. 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 
Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


7 

90 

69 

Clear 

8 

89 

61 

Clear 

9 

91 

60 

Clear 

10 

96 

56 

Clear 

11 

97 

68 

Showers 

12 

92 

6S 

Showers 

13 

92 

69 

Cloudy. 

Aug 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant 
August  13  :  Whites,  49 ;  Browns,  42 ;  me¬ 
diums,  39c. 


Lice  in  Henhouse 

I  am  bothered  with  lice  in  the  chick¬ 
en  coop.  I  have  tried  kerosene  oil,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  check  them.  Is  there 
a  better  remedy?  J.  0. 

Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

If  these  lice  remain  in  the  chicken 
coop,  rather  than  upon  the  fowls,  they 
are  probably  red  mites.  These  parasites, 
which  are  more  harmful  than  body  lice, 
may  be  destroyed  by  painting  or  spray¬ 
ing  their  hiding  places  with  almost  any 


kind  of  oil  or  grease.  The  important 
thing  is  to  reach  all  the  crevices  and 
hiding  places  with  whatever  preparation 
is  used.  Space  behind  nest  boxes,  loose 
boards  beneath  the  ends  of  the  perches 
and  in  the  cracks  of  the  walls  are  hid¬ 
ing  places  through  the  day  and  sometimes 
difficult  to  reach.  Carbolineum,  a  wood 
preservative,  is  a  very  effective  prepara¬ 
tion  that  may  be  sprayed  over  the  re¬ 
treats  of  these  mites,  but  they  may  also 
be  destroyed  by  less  expensive  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  waste  oil  from  "an 
engine,  mixed  -with  kerosene  if  it  is 
wished  to  make  it  more  thin.  Kerosene 
alone  is  effective  but  too  thin  to  make  it 
lasting  upon  porous  wood.  If  the  lice 
you  refer  to  are  body  lice  upon  the  fowls, 
a  bit  of  blue  ointment  smeared  over  the 
skin  .beneath  the  vent  will  rid  the  birds 
of  the  lice  for  several  months. 

M.  B.  D. 


Probable  Blackhead 

After  losing  a  number  of  our  young 
turkeys,  we  had  a  post  mortem  and  dis¬ 
covered  the  liver  was  enlarged  and  had 
white  spots  on  it.  Do  you  know  what 
the  disease  is,  and  is  there  any  remedy 
for  it?  c.  H.  M. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  probable  cause  of  death  in  these 
young  turkeys  was  so-called  “blackhead,” 
in  which  disease  the  caeca,  or  blind  guts 
of  the  intestine,  will  be  found  inflamed 
and  distended  and  the  liver  showing 
yellowish  or  yellowish  green  spots. 
This  disease  is  easily  recognized  at 
autopsy  by  these  appearances  but  a  dark 
discoloration  of  the  head,  which  gave  the 
disorder  its  popular  name,  may  or  may 
not  be  present.  Tuberculosis  also  shows 
as  white  points  or  nodules  in  the  liver 
tissue,  but  these  are  more  like  whitish 
fleshy  growths  than  the  discolorations  of 
blackhead  and  this  disease  is  not  so  com¬ 
mon  in  young  poults  as  is  entero-hepa- 
titis  (blackhead).  M.  B.  D. 


Coccidiasis 

I  have  a  flock  of  chickens  that  have 
coccidiosis.  Is  this  inherited  from  the 
parent  stock?  If  so,  I  want  to  dispose 
of  my  chickens,  so  as  not  to  have  it  in 
my  flock  next  year.  J.  B. 

Maine. 

No,  coccidiosis  is  not  inherited  from 
parent  stock,  though  chronic  carriers  of 
the  disease  may  spread  it.  This  disease 
is  caused  by  an  organism  of  microscopic 
size  which  is  carried  in  the  intestines  of 
fowls  and  other  birds,  as  well  as  those 
of-  mice  and  other  vermin.  The  organism 
becomes  widespread  where  poultry  is  kept 
for  a  long  time  on  the  same  ground  and 
it  frequently  becomes  impossible  to  raise 
chickens  on  such  premises.  The  disease 
is  to  be  avoided  by  rearing  chicks  on  new 
ground,  or,  at  least,  ground  that  has  not 
been  so  long  in  use  as  to  have  become 
badly  infested  by  the  parasite,  and  by 
ordinary  care  in  cleanliness  of  poultry 
quarters  for  mature  fowls.  Fowls  that 
are  unthrifty  because  of  the  presence  of 
this  organism  within  their  intestinal 
tracts  should  be  disposed  of  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  kill  a  whole  flock  because 
some  are  suffering  from  the  disease 
caused  by  it.  M.  B.  D. 


Controlling  Lice 

I  am  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  hen 
lice.  They  are  long  yellow  lice,  seem  to 
work  just  on  the  thighs  of  the  hens.  I 
keep  between  600  and  700  hens.  "We 
have  very  good  henhouses ;  one  has  a 
cement  floor.  We  keep  them  clean  and 
spray  them  every  two  weeks.  The  part 
where  the  roosts  are  is  screened  off  with 
wire  and  .  let  the  droppings  fall  to  floor. 
The  hens  will  get  light  and  droop  around 
and  when  I  notice  them  and  catch  them 
they  will  be  covered  with  these  lice. 

.Some  times  they  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs,  will  linger  along  a  week  or  so  and 

die.  I  thought  first  it  was  worms  and 

doctored  for  that,  then  I  thought  it  was 
cholera  and  doctored  for  that.  I  had 
300  certified  pullets  last  Fall  and  have 
lost  70  out  of  the  300.  We  whitewashed 
houses  and  put  lime  under  roost  every 
time  we  clean  them.  We  spray  with 

crude  carbolic  and  kerosene.  I  have 
thought  I  would  try  putting  sodium 
fluoride  on  each  hen  but  that  will  mean 
a  lot  of  work.  I  have  400  pullets  now 
that  I  will  soon  put  into  Winter  quart¬ 
ers.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  so  that 
these  will  not  get  the  lice? 

MBS.  J.  W.  C. 

I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  lice  caused 
the  deaths  in  your  flock,  'but  rather  that 
the  sick  and  weakened  fowls  became  easy 
victims  of  the  parasites.  Lice,  however, 
may  cause  lack  of  thrift  and  so  weaken 
the  hens  as  to  make  them  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  disease.  There  are  two  good 
remedies  for  lice  infestation,  sodium 
fluoride  and  mercurial  ointment.  The 
former  is  a  powder,  the  commercial-  grade 
being  preferred,  and  the  latter  may  be 
purchased  either  as  “blue  ointment”  or 
as  mercurial  ointment.  If  the  latter 
preparation  is  used,  it  should  be  diluted 
one-half  with  vaseline.  The  blue  oint¬ 
ment  may  be  used  as  it  comes.  Perhaps 


the  quickest  way  to  use  sodium  fluoride 
is  to  make  a  solution  of  one  ounce  to  the 
gallon  of  warm  water  and  dip  the  fowls, 
holding  the  head  out  of  the  solution  and 
spreading  wings  and  feathers  with  the 
free  hand,  so  as  to  permit  the  fluid  to 
reach  the  skin.  Before  releasing  the 
bird,  the  head  may  be  quickly  dipped 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This 
method  is  suited  only  to  a  warm,  sunny 
day  on  which  the  fowls  will  dry  before 
night.  The  blue  ointment  may  be  used 
by  smearing  a  bit  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
over  the  skin  just  beneath  the  vent.  The 
powder  first  mentioned  may  also  be  used 
by  working  a  pinch  of  it  down  among 
the  feathers  over  several  places  upon  the 
hen’s  body,  holding  the  bird  over  a  pan 
to  catch  the  surplus  powder.  Either  of 
these  methods  should  rid  the  fowls  of 
bo’dy  lice  for  a  period  of  several  months. 

M.  B.  D. 

Dried  Skim-milk  and 
Buttermilk 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  dried 
milk  powder,  albumen,  protein  3S  per 
cent?  I  wish  to  use  some  in  mash  for 
pullets,  it  being  $7.25  per  cwt.,  against 
$12.75  per  cwt.  for  flakey  buttermilk. 
Is  it  profitable  to  feed  the  milk  powder 
in  mash?  P.  o.  M. 

Estellville,  N.  J. 

The  use  of  dried  milk  as  a  source  of 
animal  protein  for  growing  chicks  and, 
to  a  less  extent,  in  the  mash  for  laying 
hens-  is  increasing.  It  is  believed  by 
many  poultrymen  and  teachers  of  poultry 
keeping  to  be  superior  to  meat  scrap  as 
a  poultry  food.  It  is  a  more  expensive 
source  of  protein  than  meat  scrap  but, 
where  one  cannot  purchase  liquid  milk 
in  some  form  more  cheaply,  the  actual 
food  value  of  both  being  considered,  it 
will  probably  pay  to  use  dried  milk  in 
the  growing  mash,  at  least.  As  there  is 
little  difference  in  feeding  value  between 
skim-milk  and  buttermilk,  I  do  not  know 
why  dried  skim-milk  should  not  be  equiv¬ 
alent  to  dried  buttermilk  and,  both  being 
of  good  quality,  I  should  purchase  the 
cheaper.  M.  B.  D. 


Trespassing  Poultry 

Two  poultrymen  live  close,  almost  with¬ 
in  speaking  distance.  One*  neighbor  is 
careless  and  lets  his  chickens  run  every¬ 
where  over  the  other  neighbor’s  place, 
who,  by  the  way,  has  all  his  stock  fenced 
in.  The  careless  neighbor  has.  been  called 
upon,  and  it  was  agreed  to  put  up  a 
fence,  each  to  do  half.  One  has  and  the 
careless  has  not.  One-half  of  the  fence 
has  been  up  for  some  time.  The  chickens 
have  been  coming  over  and  to  save  words 
nothing  more  has  been  said.  Has  one  the 
right  to  shoot  or  what  has  he  the  right 
to  do  ?  D.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  in¬ 
quirer  may  obtain  redress  against  his 
neighbor. 

1:  By  suing  his  neighbor  for  trespass 
in  allowing  the  chickens  to  run  at  large 
over  his  property. 

2.  By  going  into  equity  and  obtaining 
an  injunction.  This  would  prevent  your 
neighbor  from  allowing  his  chickens  to 
run  at  large.  B. 


Willis  :  “ITas  your  town  a  curfew 
law?”  Gillis :  “Yes.  We  don’t  allow 
children  under  18  on  the  streets  after 
4  A.  M.”— Life. 


SINGLE  COMB 

WHITE  LEGHORN 


PULLETS 


8  to  10  weeks  old,  ready  for  shipment,  $1.00  each;  12 
weeks,  $1.25.  Send  check  or  P.  O.  money  order  with 
all  orders,  shipped  express  collect. 

WILSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


TANCRED  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

254-312  records.  Yearling  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets, 
Contest  Pens,  4th  highest  hen,  6th  pen  at  Ill. 
Descriptive  Catalog.  24th  year.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
and  guarantee  satisfaction, 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  shipment  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August,  10-12-wk.  old  cockerels,  individually 
pedigreed,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test.  Write  for  prices.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


SALE  1,000  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  tested  stock.  Barron— Hollywood  Wyckoff 
blood-lines.  Range  raised.  Milk  fed.  Ready  to  lay. 

RALPH  LOVELL,  Canterbury,  Conn. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

ready  to  lay,  1S2.50  each.  Range  grown.  From 
show  and  contest  winners.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

H.  N.  CONNER  -  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WYCKOFF-TANCRED  STRAIN 
March  and  April  COCKERELS  for  sale. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Ml.  Airy,'!  MARYLAND 


SALE  S.C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets 

April  hatched.  Very  gooa  stock.  Reasonable  price. 

KAROL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


Pull  Ate  I  oohnrnc  eikht  'veeks  old,  $t.OO  each 
ruiieio,  LcgnOlllOj  Goodyearling  hens,  $1.10  each 

UNITE1E  ERG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM-500 
PULLETS,  3  mos.,  clean,  healthy,  $140  per  100. 
Barron-Hollywood  strain.  A.  II.  PENNY,  Hattltnck,  N.  Y. 


I  allv  Farms  Oualihr  I'ckhor"  2.000.  Free  range 

Ldliy  rdllllb  yUdlliy  Reasonable.  LALLY  FARMS.  Vinelind.  N.  J. 


OrAO-fin  Pllllotc— bred,  W.  Leghorns 
UltgUIl  rUllciS  with  Pedigree  300  Egrjr* 
Won  contest  last  year .  McNEUNEY  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets — ?EWE^ 

**  75c  to  $  1  ea.  N.  P.  BERGEY  Borgey,.Pa. 


For  Hog, 
Poultry 
and  Cattle 
Feeding 


STRUVEN’S 
MEAL  is 


FISH 

made 

v  from  the  Whole  Men¬ 
haden  Fish, caught  for  this 
express  purpose,  and  cooked, 
pressed,  dried  and  ground 
promptly,  after  coming  out  of  the 
water.  Only  the  freshest  fish  are 
used  and  the  heat  of  the  cooking  and 
drying  destroys  all  micro-organisms 
which  might  prove  harmful,  while 
the  grinding  does  away  with  dangerous 
bones.  The  result  is  a  fresh,  sweet  Meal, 
which  can  he  fed  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  its  engendering  disease  in  poultry,  swine 
or  cattle. 


Send  10c  for  our  new  booklet  on  “ Care  and 
Feeding  of  Poultry ,  Swine  and  Cattle.” 


CHAS.M.  STRUVEN  &  CO.,  114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULLETS-:- 

In-Gold  strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  foun¬ 
dation  by  A.  Herbert  Padman,  Australian  Poultry- 
man  of  World  renown,  who  won  every  (eleven)  egg 
laying  contest  in  Australia  year  1910-1911. 

In  1920-21  "In-Gold”  Leghorns  took  2nd  plaee 
Canadian  Egg  Laying  Contest,  3rd  in  Storrs,  Conn. 

Ready-to-lay  pullets  from  this  wonderful  strain 
for  September  and  October  delivery  $2  25  each, 
f.  o.  b.  Cooperstown. 

L.  E.  INGOLDSBY  HARTWICK  SEMINARY,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

WELL  GROWN-BRED  TO  LAY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  kind  that  have  made  our  farm  a  success 
since  1911.  Ready  to  lay  for  Fall  delivery. 

PRICE,  $2.00  F.  0.  B.  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 
YEARLING  HENS,  $1.50  F.  0.  B.  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  INC. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.Df 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks 
Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10. 00 

White  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Broiler  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

MINGOVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  210,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


10,000  CHICKS 

Immediate  delivery.  Big,  strong  and 
guaranteed.  SSIO. 00—100  and  SS90.00— 
LOGO.  10-day-old  £Oc.  Heavy  Mix  8c. 
Rush  orders.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


S.  W.  KLINE  Box  10  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


SEND  MO  HONEYi'muSc  01KKS 

Wo  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid*!  00%  live  delivery 
of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy ."“bred-lo-lay 
flocks.  White  Leghorns,  8c;  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  9c; 
Anconas,  Barred  Kocks,  White  Rocks,  S.  C-  Reds,  10c; 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorcas,  11c:  Mixed,  8c-  Orders  less  than  100  chicks  lcmore. 
SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  IND. 


PULLETS 

March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch.  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt.,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S.-We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $2.50  $4.75  $9.00 
Assorted  for  Broilers,  Heavy  2.25  4.25  8.00 

Our  Chicks  are  carefully  culled  for  winter  Laying. 
100$  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  W.  AMIG  &  SON  Richfield,  Pa. 


Chicks  That  Grow— From  Hens  That  Lay 

lOO'to\live  delivery  to  your  door .  25 


White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
Light  Mixed 
Heavy  Mixed 


$2.50 
3  U0 
3.00 
2.25 
2.50 


50 

$4.50 

5.50 

5.50 
4.00 

4.50 


100 


5  on 


$8  00  $37.50 

10.00  47.50 

10.00  47.60 

8.00  37.50 

9.00  42.50 


Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  ^Richfield’ pa"p 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Per  100 

S  C.  White  Leghorns . $  7  Oo 

Reds . 10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9  oo 

Heavy  Mixed . 8AO 

Light  Mixed .  0.00 

CLOYH  NIEMONI),  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


Reds  .... 
Rocks  .... 
Leghorns. 
H’vy  Mxd. 
Free  range.  100$  delivery 
W.  A.  LAUVEB 


25 

50 

100 

$3  00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

3  00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.50 

4  50 

8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

guaranteed.  Circular. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FromHEAVY  LAYING  Flocks 

Barred  Rocks,  9c;  Reds,  9c;  heavy  mixed,  8c. 
100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 

1J.  \V.  AMEY  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Martin’s  Chicks  10c 

White  Rocks,  same  price.  Heavy  Mixed,  8c.  100$  live 
delivery.  Postpaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  12c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

from  heavy  laying  strain,  maturing  in  August, 
September  and  October.  W.  H.  MARTIN,  Shields,  Va, 


WWYANfMTTP  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

•  II  I  HI1UU  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


SQUAB  ©  BOOK  ©  FREE 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  free  40-page  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it.  You. 
will  be  surprised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

nil  P  if  C  Wild  Mallards,  each,  $1.50;  White  Muscovies, 

VUWIYd  $2.00.  0,  II  LAP  KICK  SOX,  Itieliuioudville,  H.  X. 
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Ibf  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


August  28,  1920 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Your  paper,  in  my  estimation,  is  the 
only  one  that  hews  the  straight  line  and 
helps  everyone  who  gets  it  and  reads  it 
to  think  straight.  It  seems  wonderful 
to  me  that  with  the  temptations  and 
self-interest  motive  rampant  today,  and 
the  slick  ways  worked  out  by  men  to 
shade  the  line,  you  can  stand  so  solid 
in  evervthing  you  touch.  I  know  the 
value  of  your  paper  beyond  my  power 
of  expression.  J-  Ir- 

Virginia. 

No  greater  service  can  be  performed 
than  to  help  people  to  think  straight. 
To  be  frank  about  it  this  is  what  we 
have  tried  to  do  for  years.  It  is  not  a 
thing  one  can  teach  by  appeal  or  com¬ 
mand.  We  have  thought  it  best  done 
by  not  appearing  to  do  so.  We  like  to 
give  accurate  information,  and  state  the 
facts  and  situations  as  clearly  as  we 
can,  but  leave  the  reader  to  think  it  out 
and  form  his  own  conclusion.  If  the  in¬ 
formation  and  premises  are  right  men 
out  in  the  open  are  likely  to  think  right. 
The  danger  is  in  accepting  false  infor¬ 
mation  and  from  forming  judgment  from 
a  comparison  of  circumstances  that  are 
not  similar.  Men-  who  work  the  public 
for  their  own  purposes  are  constantly 
trying  to  cultivate  this  habit  of  sophistry 
or  loose  thinking.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
be  right  when  one  is  honest.  One  can 
get  on  fairly  well  with  a  faulty  memory 
when  the  habit  is  formed  to  always  tell 
the  truth. 

In  1920  I  signed  a  contract  with  a 
correspondence  school  for  a  course  in 
bookkeeping  under  the  persuasion  ot 
their  agent.  The  course  called  for  a 
complete  payment  of  fifty-some  dollars. 

I  sent  in  one  lesson  and  it  was  returned 
to  be  done  over  again,  and  there  I  quit. 

About  four  months  later  an  agent  ot 
another  correspondence  school  tried  to 
sell  me  a  course  and  I  appeared  inter¬ 
ested  until  I  asked  him  about  stopping 
payments  on  the  other  course.  He  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  contract  was  legal, 
but  no  correspondence  school  would  dare 
bring  action  against  a  student  for  failure 
of  payment.  The  agent  went  on  to  say 
that  'if  they  brought  action  against  a 
student,  that  would  mean  an  end  to  ob¬ 
taining  additional  students  within  range 
of  the  publicity  the  trial  would  receive 
I  had  already  paid  $20  and  felt  that  I 
had  paid  the  school  for  their  trouble  and 
myself  for  the  experience.  I  received 
the  usual  threatening  letters  from  the 
legal  division,  that  I  would  be  called,  or 
would  I  like  to  be  required  to  appear 
before  my  local  justice,  and  that  was  all. 

A  student  that  receives  value  from 
study  by  correspondence  has  one  per  cent 
wishbone  -and  ninety-nine  per  cent  back¬ 
bone.  It’s  the  long,  lonely  road  to  edu¬ 
cational  attainment,  and  extremely  tew 
find  their  way  to  the  end.  The  past  year 
I  have  worked  out  two  agricultural  cor¬ 
respondence  courses,  one  from'  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  other  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  am  in  a  position 
to  give  the  following  advice  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  an  education  by  mail.  Schools 
like  the  Pennsylvania  State  _  College, 
Columbia  and  Chicago  Universities,  and 
even  theological  seminaries  give  instruc¬ 
tion  by  mail.  The  charges  are  within 
reach  of  the  very  poor,  and  not  only  are 
the  charges  reasonable,  but  if  the  course 
lias  been  satisfactorily  completed,  it 
carries  credit  that  can  be  applied  in  case 
resident  studies  are  taken  up  with  the 
same  school.  . 

To  the  farm  boy  or  girl  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  study  by  mail,  take  up  an  agri¬ 
cultural  subject  from  the  local  State 
college ;  the  cost  will  be  only  for  a  text 
book  plus  postage  on  returned  lessons, 
and  in  this  way  one  can  learn  whether 
he  has  patience  to  complete  the  course 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  After  some¬ 
thing  like  that  is  worked  out,  they  will 
be  in  a  position  to  know  if  a  more  dif¬ 
ficult  and  expensive  course  could  be  com¬ 
pleted.  M-  11  • 

New  York. 

The  above  letter  discusses  several 
phases  of  the  correspondence  school 
courses  in  a  very  practical  manner.  In 
spite  of  this  subscriber’s  experience  we 
have  known  cases  where  suit  was  actual¬ 
ly  brought  against  a  student  to  force 
payment  for  the  full  amount.  The  rule 
is,  however,  that  threats  of  suit  in  such 
cases  are  merely  a  bluff.  The  further 
suggestions  regarding  mail  instructions 
we  regard  as  excellent  advice.  Profes¬ 
sional  or  State  institutions  have  no  in¬ 
centive  to  over-sell  or  make  extravagant 
claims  for  the  courses  issued  by  them. 

I  am  enclosing  correspondence  with 
Arthur  Sc-hoenborn,  341  Main  St.,  Hac¬ 
kensack,  N.  J.,  regarding  chicks,  which 
•lie  purchased  from  us.  As  you  win  note, 
he  wrote  us  regarding  surplus  chicks, 
and  we  agreed  to  sell  him  our  surplus  for 
balance  of  April  and  May  at  12  cents 


each.  In  reply  he  wired  us,  and  then 
wrote  confirming  order,  to  ship  chicks  for 
balance  of  April  and  May.  On  April  27 
we  shipped  him  000  chicks,  and  before 
he  received  them  he  wrote  us  not  to  send 
any  more  chicks,  as  lie  had  enough  of 
his  own.  In  accordance  with  our  agree¬ 
ment  we  billed  him  the  600  chicks  at  12 
cents  each,  a  total  of  $72.  In  a  few 
days  we  received  check  for  $60,  or  10 
cents  per  chick.  He  still  owes  us  $12. 
We  have  written  him  about  this  and  he 
does  not  reply.  As  lie  advertises  in 

Tiie  II.  N.-Y.,  thought  perhaps  you 
could  persuade  him  to  pay  the  balance. 
Pennsylvania.  H.  c.  w. 

The  record  seems  clear  that  the  chicks 
were  ordered  on  the  quotation  of  12c 
each.  Schoenborn’s  Hatchery  issued  a 
circular  offering  10c  each  for  surplus 
White  Leghorns,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  II.  C.  W.  had  received  one 
of  these  circulars.  At  any  rate  the  order 
was  sent  in  response  to  the  definite 
quotation  of  12  cents  each.  Still  Schoen¬ 
born’s  Hatchery  refuses  to  settle  on 
that  basis.  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  discontinued 
the  advertising  of  Mr.  Sehoenborn  some 
time  ago. 

Please  send  me  a  report  on  the  en¬ 
closed  motor  mystery  of  M.  M.  Labora¬ 
tories,  Chicago.  d.  c.  T. 

New  York. 

This  “motor  mystery”  will,  it  is 
claimed,  double  automobile  mileage.  We 
have  no  information  about  this  mystery 
— it  remains  a  mystery  only  so  long  as 
fhe  contents  of  the  product  are  unknown. 
But  we  have  known  of  a  hundred  or 
more  products  for  which  similar  claims 
have  been  made.  The  others  proved  to 
be  a  “hoax”  and  we  shall  be  justified  in 
considering  this  product  in  the  same 
light  until  it  has  proved  to  the  contrary. 

I  very  much  admire  your  attitude 
.towards  '  these  fake  advertisements  and 
quacks,  and  the  fearless  way  in  which 
you  expose  these  people  in  your  columns. 
You  must  'have  the  “goods”  on  these 
people  or  you  would  not,  of  course,  be 
able  to  publish  the  statements  -that  you 
do.  There  are  all  too  many  newspapers 
that  have  the  “goods”  but  are  afraid  to 
publish  the  truth  for  fear  of  stepping  on 
other  people’s  -toes.  I  like  *to  feel  that 
when  I  buy  anything  from  people  who 
advertise  iii  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
I  am  positively  going  to  get  my  money’s 
worth.  G- 

New  York. 

Here  is  an  appreciation  of  the  fearless 
policy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  by  a  business 
man  as  well  as  a  farmer.  It  requires 
not  only  courage  but  also  a  keen  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy  with  farming 
conditions  to  warn  our  readers  of  the 
pitfalls  which  await  them  at  every  turn 
of  the  road.  Our  only  guide  is  to  pub¬ 
lish  what  is  of  the  best  interests  to 
farmers,  let  the  result  be  as  it  will — 
either  blame  or  praise. 

We  have  a  party  selling  oats  and 
barley  through  here  at  a  fancy  price 
that  calls  the  firm  George  K.  Higbie  & 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I  think  I  have 
read  his  name  in  your  paper  at  some 
time  (not  to  his  advantage).  If  you 
will  give  me  your  information  on  him, 
if  any,  I  would  be  greatly  obliged. 

New  York.  K.  W. 

Geo.  K.  Higbie  &  Co.  are  on  the  road 
again,  and  no  doubt  the  same  crippled 
salesman  is  playing  on  the  sympathy  of 
farmers.  The  only  thing  farmers  have 
ever  found  to  be  “fancy”  about  Iligbie’s 
seeds  is  the  price.  Many  have  found  the 
quality  and  production  inferior,  but  the 
price  is  always  “fancy.” 

The  new  bulletin  giving  the  names  and 
addresses  of  commission  merchants  deal¬ 
ing  in  produce,  who  have  been  bonded  and 
licensed  for  the  current  year  beginning 
July  1st  is  now  ready.  This  is  circular 
No.  304  and  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Farmers  and  shippers 
will  find  it  very  convenient  and  a  great 
protection  to  have  this  list,  and  if  they 
.will  send  produce  to  dealers  who  are 
actually  licensed  it  will  save  them  con¬ 
siderable  loss,  and  in  event  of  difficulty 
they  can  appeal  to  the  Department  for 
reimbursement  through  the  bond  which 
is  carried. 


DO  YOU  NEED  PAINT? 


THE  INGERSOLL  WAY  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 


FROM  FACTORY 


OVER  THE  HEADS 


TO  CONSUMER 


tOWEST  PRICES  TO  ALL 
SPECIAL  FAVORS  TO  NONE  . 


LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRJCF. 


Joel  Chandler  Harris,  the  creator 
of  Uncle  Remus,  was  at  his  desk  in  the 
office  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  one 
night  when  an  old-time  reporter  looked 
over  and  said:  “Joe,  how  do  you  spell 
‘graphic’?  With  one  ‘f’  or  two?”  “Well,” 
said  Joe,  who  was  too  gentle  to  hurt 
even  a  common  adjective.  “If  you  are 
going  to  use  any,  Bill,  I  guess  you  might 
as  well  go  the  limit.” — New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Dost. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PAINT  BOOK,  It  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  about  paint 
and  pain tincr — WHY  SOME  PAINTS  cbalk  and  fade  or  scale  off  in  a  short  time  and  HOW  TO 
OVERCOME  these  difficulties  and  secure  the  BEST  RESULTS  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  COST. 

We  Can  Save  You  One-Half 
Your  Paint  Bills 

In  buying  the  INGERSOLL  PAINTS,  you  pay  ONLY  THE  FACTORY  COST  for  the  .  etual 
Paint  furnished.  YOU  SAVE  ALL  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS.  The  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
may  offer  you  a  Paint  at  our  price,  but  THEY  CAN  NOT  GIVE  YOU  OUR  QUALITY  OF 
PAINT  AT  OUR  PRICE  as  they  must  charge  you  in  ADDITION  to  tiie  value  of  the  Paint 
furnished,  the  expensive  cost  of  their  selling  method  and  Middlemen’s  profits.  Dealers  can 
offer  you  low  priced  Paints  ONLY  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  QUALITY  OF  PAINT  FURNISHED. 

DON’T  USE  CHEAP  PAINT  offered  by  Dealers  and  Supply  Houses.  Any  little  saving  made 
on  first  cost  WILL  BE  LOST  MANY  TIMES  OVER  in  expense  of  FREQUENT- REPAINTING. 
THE  INGERSOLL  PAINT  will  give  you  LONG  YEARS  ofi  satisfactory  service  and  LOOK 
WELL  all  the  time. 

Ingersoll  Mixed  Paints 

have  held  the  official  endorsement  of  the 
Grange  for  52  years 

We  can  refer  vou  to  pleased  customers  in  your  own  neighborhood.  We  make  It  easy  for 
you  to  buy  paint  direct  from  the  mill.  The  book  will  tell  you  the  quantity  needed.  1  e  or 
will  reach  us  overnight,  and  the  paint  will  be  on  the  way  to  you  in  twenty-rour^hours.  Let 
us  send  you  our  FREE  DELIVERY  PLAN.  Send  your  address  for  a  beautiful  se,  of  Sample 
Color  Cards  and  our  Paint  Book.  We  mail  them  FREE. 

If  You  Want  Paint,  Write  Us.  Do  It  Now.  We  Can  Save  You  Money 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

The  Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  House  in  America  Established  1 842 
No.  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


NEWTON’S 

< Compound- 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
•  r.  Worms. '■*  Most  ior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Nowton  Remedy  Cf. 
Tolodo,  Ohio* 


REDUCE  PUFFED  ANKLES 


Absorbine  reduces  strained,  puffy 
ankles,  lymphangitis,  poll  evil,  fistula, 
boils,  swellings.  Stops  lameness  and 
allays  pain.  Heals  sores,  cuts,  bruises, 
boot  chafes.  Does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  hair.  Horse  can  be  worked  while 
treated.  At  druggists,  or  $2.50  post¬ 
paid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Horse  book  5-S  free. 

Grateful  user  writes:  “Have  tried  every¬ 
thing.  After  3  applications  of  Absorbine, 
found  swelling  gone.  Thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  results  obtained.  “I  will  recom¬ 
mend  Absorbine  to  my  neighbors’’. 

^YOUNG.  Inc  288  Lyman  St..  Sprlngfield^assTj 


\  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

FEN(J 

‘N(J  |  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


/ 


protected  MNSUMEffiMFG&SUlWCO 
EADPOB^SSm 


You  can  £et  a  — 

UNADILLA  SILO  , 

-  Immediately ! 


If  you  plan  to  store  this  year’s 
corn  crop,  when  it’s  worth  most  as 
feed,  you  want  your  silo  now ! 

The  best  silo  you  can  buy  is  a 
Unadilla !  The  door  opening  iscon- 
tinuous  and  adjustable  all  the  way 
up  the  front.  The  door  fasteners 
form  a  safety  ladder  under  the 
opening.  This  gives  real  security 
and  great  convenience.  Silage  is 
simply  shoved  out  thru  the  door 
opening  instead  of  lifting  and 
pitching  overhead. 

You  can  be  sure  of  a  silo  in  time 


for  filling  if  you  order  a  Unadilla. 
Given  care,  a  Unadilla  will  be  a 
tower  of  strength  and  a  defense 
against  high  grain  prices,  for  the 
extent  of  your  life !  Write  for  your 
Unadilla  today!  It  is  the  best 
value  on  the  farm  market! 

Send  now  for  catalog,  prices 
and  terms. 

We  also  build  a  full  line  of 
sturdily  built  and  attrac¬ 
tively  priced  tanks,  tubs, 
and  vats. 


Box  C 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


EXCELLENT  POULTRY  OPPORTUNITY 

Dwelling  with  eight  rooms.  Bath,  Large  lawn,  Fruit, 
Large  barn,  Wagon  House,  Tenant  House,  City  Water, 
Electric  Lights,  6  acres  land;  five  minutes  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Depot  and  Schools;  will  furnish  photographs. 

T'z 

SEVERAL  WORKING  FARM  FOREMEN 

Experienced,  Small  families,  References,  want  places. 

nurCHESS  EMPLOKMENT  OFFICE,  251  Mlin  SI.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  ». 

Subscribers’  Exchange 


[ 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


] 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  pe  rmontli  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  eom- 
nlete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

i,iA r  a  high-class  farm  worker  we  will  pay  $75 
per  month  and  board  the  year  round.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Vlen  to  do  advanced  registry  test¬ 

ing  in  New  Jersey;  requirements;  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Babcock 
test  •  salary  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  and  ex- 
ptnses!  ADVANCED  REGISTRY  DEPART¬ 
MENT,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. _ 

MIDDLE-AGED  man  as  cook;  $75  per  month, 

in  a  small  institution  in  the  country;  apply 
with  reference.  J.  E.  GILLETTE,  Box  4,  Belle 
Mead,  N.  J. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 
16  to  22  yeacs  old,  for  general  farming,  who 
is  interested  in  dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  926,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Vigorous  man  quulilied  to  take 
charge  of  laborers  on  farm  under  direction  of 
farm  manager;  also  wanted  assistant  herdsman 
for  Jersey  held.  Address  ROSE  WAY  FARMS, 
Paoli,  Pu. 

WANTED — -Married  gardener,  principally  for 

vegetables;  private  place;  12  miles  from 
Pittsburgh;  year  round  job.  S  DEWAR! 
JOHNSTON,  1312  Beuedum-Trees  Bldg.,  ITtts- 
burgh,  Pa. _ _ _ 

RELIABLE  young  man;  protestant;  to  work 
with  poultry  and  fruit  on  small  larm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  935,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED1 — Young  girl  of  good  character,  on 
farm,  to  help  mother  around  house  with  throe 
children,  for  board,  spending  money.  R.  HEaEL, 
Jr.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  handyman  on  farm, 
Huntington  Co.,  N.  J; a,n,'L  ema11 
wages;  good  home.  ADV  ER1ISER  937,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — Couple  on  small  farm,  New  Jersey; 

man  general  farming,  handy;  wife  cooking 
and  housework;  for  middle-aged  couple;  no 
laundry;  permanent;  state  full  particulars; 
u ages.  ADVERTISER  939,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man  for  modern  dairy  and 
poultry  farm;  must  be  a  good  milker  and  a 
good  poultry  man;  wages  $80  a  month  with 
house,  fuel  and  milk.  ADVERTISER  940,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED — -Farmer;  married  or  single;  general 
farm  work  and  dairy,  steady  employment; 
references  required.  Address  P.  0.  BOX  303, 
Burlington,  N.  J.  _ _ 

WANTED — Married  man,  one  with  sou  old 
enough  to  help  preferred,  to  do  all  kinds  of 
general  farm  work;  must  be  good  milker  and 
understand  care  of  cattle,  horses,  etc.;  this  job 
requires  a  working  farmer;  good  wages  to  right 
party;  reply  by  letter  stating  age,  experience, 
references  and  how  many  in  family;  farm  lo¬ 
cated  New  York  State,  about  60  miles  from 
New  York  City.  JOHN  R.  Eli  MAN,  bb  Rut¬ 
ledge  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

ASSISTANT  poultryman  wanted  for  commercial 

egg  farm;  young  man;  state  experience;  $40 
per  month  with  board;  near  New  York  Citv, 
steady.  ADVERTISER  94u,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ 

HOUSEWORKER  wanted  for  cooking  and  clean¬ 

ing,  small  family,  Westchester  farm;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  ADVERTISER  976,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker.  _ _ _ 

RESPONSIBLE  married  man  for  general  farm 

work.  P.  O.  BOX  595,  Schenectady,  N.  r. 

WANTED — (Married  gardener  or  general  farm 

hand;  tractor.  ADVERTISER  Joo,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

BOY— Farm  reared,  16  or  17  years  old,  to  work 

in  greenhouse  and  on  truck  farm;  must  he 
truthful  and  honest  and  careful  driver  of  car; 
good  home;  state  wages.  J.  P.  WAITS,  cur- 
wensville,  Pa. 


WANTED — An  efficient  greenhouse  and  truck 
farmer;  married  man  who  can  make  good; 
Late  salary.  J.  P.  WATTS,  Curwensvilic,  Pa. 


UPERIOR  experienced  man;  general  farming; 
single  or  wife  only.  ADV  ERTlSElt  949,  care 
,ural  New-Yorker. 


OSIT10N  tilled;  have  hired  man  for  fruit  farm. 

E.  HENRY  WARD,  New  Providence,  N.  J. 


ANTED — General  houseworker  for  small  house 

in  suburb  of  New  York  City;  must  like 
lildren,  be  good  plain  cook,  and  either  know 
>w  to  serve  or  be  willing  to  learn;  no  laumlry; 
ill  pay  $75  a  month.  Address  MRS.  ALLAN 
ICHARDSON,  Box  260,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


/ANTED — Married  couple  without  children,  on 

fruit  farm;  man  must  be  a  practical  farmer 
ud  wife  to  help  in  the  house;  no  cooking  or 
1  undry ;  highest  wages  paid,  including  board, 
>nd  references.  JOSEPH  ROSENTHAL,  Ulster 
ark,  N.  Y. 


(ANTED — Single  man;  work  30  acres,  thou¬ 

sand  apples,  thousand  poultry,  mi  s  ha  res,  with 
derly  gentleman  living  alone.  ADV  RlvllSLK 
S8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VNTED — -A  single  practical  farm  hand  on 
uodern  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker  ami 
raster-  milking  machines  used;  position 
rnanent;  salary  $65  per  month,  room  and 
id  to  start  with;  references  with  appliea- 
11.  Apply  A.  C.  CHRISTENSEN,  Derby, 


1NERAL  houseworker;  reliable  woman;  per¬ 
manent  position;  salary  $70;  laundry  sent  out; 
o  children.  ADVERTISER  975,  care  Rural 
w- Yorker. 


r  ANTED — Herdsman  for  registered  Guernsey 
cattle-  must  understand  production  of  Grade 
Raw  or  Certified  milk;  salary  and  full  par- 
culars;  references.  ADVERTISER  972,  care 
urai  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  cow  man  and  married  team¬ 
ster  tractor  man;  good  future  if'  qualified; 
also  single  barn  man;  modern  homes;  references; 
call  or  address  manager,  WILLMERE  FARMS, 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN — For  herd  of  pure  bred  Guernsey 
cows;  must  be  able  to  make  good  butter; 
modern  barns;  good  living  conditions;  married 
Protestant  preferred.  ADVERTISER  971,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Farm  manager  to  take  charge  of 
large  institutional  farm;  must  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fruit,  dairying  and  stock;  married, 
preferably  without  family;  character  exceUent; 
references.  ADVERTISER  970,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE  woman  to  help  in.  bouse  and  about 
dairy;  no  milking  required;  good  wages  and  a 
good  home.  ADVERTISER  969,  care  Rux-al 
New-Yorker. 

Situations  'Wanted 


SITUATION  wanted  on  private  estate;  paint¬ 
ing,  glazing,  plumbing  and  general  repair 
man;  English;  first-class  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  906,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman  wants  position;  estate; 

wife  cook  for  help;  best  references;  ADVER¬ 
TISER  919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  single  farm  superinten¬ 
dent  of  20  years’  experience  on  large  farms, 
dairying,  etc.  ADVERTISER  922,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER — Clean  refined  young  man,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  caretaker  with  few  hours 
work  each  day  in  exchange  for  room  and  hoard 
and  pleasant  home.  ADVERTISER  927,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  23,  wishes  position  as  poultry- 
man;  3  years’  experience;  references;  AD¬ 
VERTISER  933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  farmer-gardener;  married;  middle 
age;  wants  position  as  working  foreman  on 
private  place  or  farm;  lifetime  experiences  in 
all  branches;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
934,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Commercial  farm  or  es¬ 
tate;  will  consider  percentage  basis  on  A1 
proposition;  35;  American;  college  course;  farm 
reared;  unquestionable  references;  I  just  want 
an  interview;  what  have  you?  BOX  298,  Park 
Ridge,  N.  J.  * 


FARM  manager,  superintendent;  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  American;  married;  two  children;  life 
experience  aU  branches  of  farming;  capable; 
trustworthy;  references.  CHARLES  W. 

BARNES,  Box  66,  S  Groveland,  Mass. 


REGISTERED  nurse;  wishes  institutioual  or 
similar  position  in  country.  ADVERTISER 
938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  with  boy  8;  wages;  references 
exchanged;  good  home.  L.  A.  BRAliEN, 
Clinton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  and  plain 
gardener  on  private  place;  married;  highest 
references.  ADVERTISER  943,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BY  REFINED  young  couple  with  child  2(4 
years;  wife  good  plain  cook,  housework;  hus¬ 
band  generally  useful;  have  knowledge  eare  of 
sick  and  mental  eases;  references.  WM.  COX, 
Cream  St.,  Poukhkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  married  man,  age  40,  no  children; 

desires  position,  manager;  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  place;  thoroughly  capable;  can  furnish  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  944,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  experienced  poultryman; 

references  of  the  best.  ADV  ERTISER  947, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  on  up-to-date 
dairy  farm;  married;  nationality  Scotch;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  950,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FOR  OCT.  1,  married  Protestant  herdsman, 
dairyman,  age  28,  no  children,  desires  situa¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  place;  12  years’  experience; 
good  buttermaker;  stock  manager;  not  afraid 
to  work;  has  spent  lifetime  on  the  farm;  the 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  952,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  45  wishes  position;  well  educated;  neat 
appearance;  Christian  American;  experienced 
poultryman  and  apiarist;  understands  pruning; 
can  run  Ford  car;  willing  to  learn  any  other; 
best  of  references.  EDGAR  G.  STEPATH,  21 
Arden  St.,  New  York  City. 


COMPETENT  farmer,  paperhanger,  handy  car¬ 
penter;  $50-$55  month.  GEO.,  3230  Wood¬ 
land,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  foreman;  manage  gentleman’s  estate  or 
general  farm;  married;  where  effort,  honesty 
and  results  are  appreciated;  wife  laundress  or 
house  cleaning  five  half  days  a  week;  house 
with  the  usual  privileges.  ADVERTISER  951, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SELECT  couple,  English-Ameriean;  experienced 
gardeuer;  greenhouses;  wife  willing  to  help  in 
house  or  board  help;  furnished  cottage;  age  39. 
ROGERS,  14  W  75th  St.,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE  want  position;  caretaker;  chauffeur’s 
license;  wife  cook,  housework  or  make  butter; 
references.  ADVERTISER  961,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE — Americans;  31;  refined;  no  children; 

desire  position  caretakers;  permanent;  coun¬ 
try;  can  drive  car;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
964,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  first-class  dairy  farmer, 
on  up-to-date  place;  single;  American;  38; 
can  get  results;  would  consider  share  proposi¬ 
tion;  state  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 'Position,  herdsman,  dairyman  or 
test  cow  man  on  up-to-date  place;  10  years 
with  Guernseys;  understand  milking  machines, 
testing  and  dairy  room  work;  Amerieau;  single; 
best  of  habits;  state  wages;  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  967,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER — Herdsman  2  years;  Georgian;  29; 

with  theoretical  education,  college,  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  wants  steady  work  on  private 
estate,  poultry  or  dairy  farm;  experience  with 
milking  machine;  willing  worker;  reliable; 
honest;  handy  and  with  very  good  home-train¬ 
ing;  best  reference;  full  particular  first  letter. 
G.  AMBERG,  care  of  N.  Tiiosany,  241  E.  4tOU 
St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  couple  with  2  children  desire  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  with  25  years’  experience, 
open  for  engagement  this  Fall;  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  breeding,  raising  and  developing 
of  Guernseys;  also  all  other  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN;  28;  experienced  farmer  and 
dairyman;  wishes  position  on  farm  or  estate; 
shares  or  wages;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  959,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC;  36;  married;  wants 
position  on  private  estate  as  chauffeur,  handy¬ 
man:  farm  mechanic  or  caretaker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  974,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

LARGE  commercial  poultry  farm,  fnlly  stocked 
( Barron-Holly wood )  Leghorns;  doing  good  busi¬ 
ness,  baby  chicks,  pullets,  eggs,  broilers,  aver¬ 
age  net  income  $5,000  annually;  price  $20,000, 
liberal  terms.  ADVERTISER  833,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale  or  rent,  fully  equipped;  making 
money;  65  miles  from  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-CLASS  country  home,  village  farm;  mile 
shore,  improvements.  LEACH,  Clinton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 89  acres,  2,700  apple  trees,  stan- 
dard  varieties,  now  bearing  pi-ofitable  crop; 
new  modern  daii-y  barn;  cider  pi-ess  125  hbls. 
capacity;  a  good  business  itself;  all  modern 
tools,  many  new;  27  miles  to  Philadelphia,  70 
to  New  York,  (4  mile  to  railroad  station;  two 
good  roads  to  Philadelphia;  favorable  terms. 
DR.  GEORGE  C.  KUESEL,  1614  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 53-acre  farm  on  Cleveland-Buff alo 
pavement,  49  miles  east  of  Cleveland;  fine 
soil  for  nursery  and  fruit;  priced  right,  on  easy 
terms.  L.  B.  RANSOM,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Market  garden  and  nurseries;  large 
greenhouse;  on  State  highway  between  Spring- 
field  and  Holyoke;  roadside  station;  business 
$32,000  in  1925;  large  proposition;  details  by 
mail.  Address  R.  0.  BORN,  972  Riverdale  St., 
West  Springfield,  Mass. 


FERTILE  dairy  and  sheep  farm;  380  acres, 
situated  on  Cherry  Valley  turnpike,  near  vil¬ 
lage  of  Cherry  Valley;  buildings  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  running  water,  40  acres  Alfalfa;  will  sell 
with  or  without  dairy  and  equipment;  anxious 
to  sell;  price  right;  terms  easy.  HOWARD  S. 
ECKLER,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETELY  equipped  poultry  farm,  115 
acres,  iu  Maryland;  modern  8-room  residence, 
four  100 -ft.  poultry  houses,  one  feed  house  with 
grinding  and  mixing'  machinery  and  electric 
motors,  four  86-ft.  corn  cribs  and  wagon  shed, 
two  100-ft.  brooder  houses  and  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  plant,  incubator  house  with  12,000-egg 
Buckeye  incubator,  one  5-room  bungalow,  15 
colony  houses,  one  office,  storeroom  and  garage, 
one  Deleo  lighting  and  pumping  plant,  reservoir 
and  spring  bouse;  running  water  in  poulti'y 
houses  and  ranges;  12,000  White  Leghorn  chick¬ 
ens,  four  horses,  cow,  all  necessary  farming 
machinery,  tractor,  auto  truck;  all  buildings 
new  and  of  very  substantial  character;  cost 
$125,000;  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice,  for  family  rea¬ 
sons;  liberal  terms.  ADVERTISER  908,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OTTERKILL  FARMS— Estate  of  late  Ambrose 
Monell,  millionaire,  inventor  of  Monell  metal; 
565  acres  in  heart  of  best  dairying  section  of 
Orange  county;  cow  barn  cost  $100,000;  bain 
for  young  stock  $40,000;  two  big  houses,  all 
improvements;  3  other  houses  and  cottage;  100 
acres  of  til  ed  land;  a  perfect  certified  milk 
plant  and  breeding  establishment;  will  sell  all 
or  part  at  20e  on  the  dollar  of  investment; 
send  for  circular.  THOMAS  PENDELL,  Wash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — In  Western  New  York,  a  good 
paying  milk  route  with  full  line  of  equip¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  930,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 107-acre  Eastern  Shore  Maryland 
farm.  ADVERTISER  885,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  dairy  and  poultry 
farms  in  Western  New  York;  on  paved  road; 
near  church  and  school;  containing  122  acres; 
creek-bottom  land;  two  sets  of  farm  buildings; 
one  new  basement  barn,  38  x  98;  new  silo; 
price  $10,000;  write  for  description.  HULETT 
BROS.,  R.  F.  D.  58,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 200-acre  dairy  and  general  farm; 

jjartly  stocked  and  equipped;  good  buildings; 
good  water;  improvements;  good  level  or  rolling 
land;  near  markets  and  schools;  Central  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  936,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 164  acxes  timber;  estimated  1.500.- 
000  ft;  40  per  cent  red  oak,  balance  chestnut 
and  other  hardwood;  three  miles  from  railroad; 
6,000  chestnut  poles;  price  $3,500.  W.  W.  F1KE, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Gormania,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange;  cosy  bungalow,  five 
rooms  and  bath;  plot  50  x  150;  gai-age;  bar¬ 
gain  at  $6,800;  full  particulars  from  OWNER, 
BOX  278,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


GOOD  FARM,  63  acres,  barn,  44x60,  concrete 
stable;  22-room  house,  steam  heat,  gas  lights, 
sanitary  plumbing,  spring  water  in  house,  barn 
and  hen  yards;  gai-age  for  two  automobiles; 
houses  for  1,000  hens;  must  be  sold  to  close 
estate;  bargain.  CHAS.  HERMANN,  CaUi- 
coon,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Florida;  100  acres,  orange,  grape 
and  general  farm  land;  V,  mile  of  white  sand 
shore  on  lake  mile  long;  large  house;  close  to 
town,  railroad  station  and  joins  a  big  develop¬ 
ment;  must  be  sold  to  settle  a  partnership; 
$125  per  aei-e;  title  the  best.  L.  B.  a,  Seeley- 
ville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  100  acres;  team,  tools, 
crops;  $1,765;  $600  cash.  ADVERTISER  941, 
care  Rural  New-Yorkei-. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  living  and  10  per  cent  47- 
acre  farm  in  Central  New  York;  particulars 
by  mail.  Addi-ess  J.  W.  DAVIS,  R.  D.  16, 
Freeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  modern,  successful  poultry 
and  dairy  farm;  8-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  Deleo  electric  plant;  electric  milkers;  18 
cows;  2  horses;  retail  milk  and  egg  i-outes;  auto 
delivery;  350  laying  hens;  300  pullets;  tractor; 
all  implements;  near  railroad,  trolley,  church 
and  school;  monthly  income  $900;  price  $16,500 
cash  and  mortgage;  wonderful  opportunity;  real 
bargain.  J.  F.  EPPINGER,  Owner,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 75-aere  Vermont  farm,  main  road, 
near  Woodstock;  good  soil,  good  buildings; 
plenty  fruit.  HIRAM  STEVENS,  Brewster, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — Small  poultry  farm  with  large, 
well-built  8-room  house;  large  poultry  house, 
1,000  capacity,  colony  coops;  plenty  of  water, 
fruit  trees,  bex-ries,  gardens;  2  acres,  but  more 
land  can  be  had  reasonably;  located  in  famous 
health  resort,  of  Otisville,  on  main  line  ofi  Erie 
railroad;  86  miles  from  New  York  City;  place 
has  been  doing  good  boarding  business;  death 
in  family  reason  for  selling;  price  $5,000;  $1,000 
down;  reasonable  terms.  L.  SOHOBL,  Otisville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 50-acre  fully  equipped  poultry  and 
dairy  farm,  selling  150  qts.  milk  retail. 
ADVERTISER  946,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


220  acres,  2  miles  from  State  road  and  village; 

good  land,  well  fenced;  big  basement  barn; 
big  house;  woods;  fruit;  5  cows;  2  horses;  50 
hens;  tools;  $2,500  cash;  $3,000  part  cash. 
ADVERTISER  948,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT,  poultry,  truck;  15  acres  tiUed;  62 
forest;  buildings  newly  painted;  must  sell  all 
or  part.  G.  FRANKLIN  SMITH,  Georgetown, 
Del. 


A  190-ACRE  Saratoga  Co.  farm  for  sale;  good 
general  or  dairy  farm;  excellent  14-room, 
house;  four  barns,  other  outbuildings;  buildings 
insured  for  $8,000;  price  $7,000;  will  bear  in¬ 
spection.  Write  S.  F.  STOKE,  Owner,  Ballston 
Spa,  N.  Y.,  for  terms. 


WANTED — 25  or  30-acre  farm,  suitable  for 
poultry,  in  New  Jersey  within  75  miles  of 
New  York,  near  good  school  and  church.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  953,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  poultry  farm,  4(4  acres,  fully 
equipped  for  1,300  layers,  colony  brooders  for 
2,500  chicks;  good  6-room  house,  conveniences, 
electricity;  good  neighborhood;  mile  to  sta¬ 
tion,  3  miles  to  Vineland;  price  $8,500,  in¬ 
cluding  500  head  poultry;  $5,560  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  954,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


110  ACRES,  good  10-room  house,  bathroom,  hot 
and  cold  water,  range,  wash  trays,  furnace; 
large  barn,  chicken  house,  garage,  silo;  5  miles 
to  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  will  sell  or  exchange;  price 
$5,000.  ADVERTISER  956,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Good-sized  farm  with  dwellings, 
barns,  etc.;  state  size  and  condition  of  build¬ 
ings,  water  supply,  kind  of1  soil,  if  stony,  dis¬ 
tance  from  town  and  railroads,  etc;  price  and 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  957,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -Beautiful  old  Colonial  house;  over 
-one  hundred  years  old;  paneled  walls,  mold¬ 
ing  ceilings;  four  fire  places;  three  built-iu 
shelf  cupboards;  38  acres  of  land;  10  minutes 
walk  to  village;  three  churches,  school,  rail¬ 
road  station;  magnificent  view  and  fine  location. 
A.  B.  SMITH,  Box  67,  Falls  Village,  Conn 


FOR  SALE — 58  acres  good  land;  large  base¬ 
ment  barn;  11-room  Colonial  stone  house;  one 
mile  from  railroad;  (■'.  mile  from  stone  road. 
MRS.  THOS.  SAUNDERS,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Elkton, 
Md. 


110  ACRES,  Delaware  Co. ;  suitable  dairy, 
sheep,  poultry;  running  water  in  house;  milk- 
house;  $2,500;  if  interested  write  ADVERTISER 
968,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND — 2-acre  village  farm;  high, 
clear,  fertile  land;  no  buildings;  ideal  chick¬ 
en  farm;  1,000  ft.  from  Montauk  Highway;  few 
minutes’  walk  to  depot,  stores,  churches,  school,- 
seashore;  full  price  $1,750;  terms.  ALLAN 
WARREN,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 4  acres,  6-room  house;  barn  suii- 
ably  poultry;  $8  per  month.  ELFGREN,  F. 
Killingly,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm,  6  to  10  acres,  with  well- 
built  house,  located  State  road. 


FOR  SALE — Bargain;  poultry  aud  dairy  farm; 

stock,  tools,  poultry,  crops,  1,000  cabbage 
plants,  for  $6,000;  $1,500  cash  payment;  for 
further  particulars  write  ADVERTISER  965, 
cax-e  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  to  rent  or  sale;  dairy  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  73  ac-res  good  land  on  State  highway, 
mile  from  railroad  station,  State  of  New  Jersey, 
41  miles  New  York  City;  will  lease  to  good 
f aimer.  G.  P.  O.  Box  272,  New  York. 


POULTRY  FARM  and  hatchery;  2,000  Leg¬ 
horns;  modern  buildings;  beautiful  house,  all 
improvements;  near  New  York;  price  $28,000; 
half  cash;  details  on  request.  ADVERTISER 
960,  care  Rux-al  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syi-acuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
oi-iginal  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  and 
sugar.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Colchester,  Vt. 


PURE  HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two 
pails,  $2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat, 
10c  per  pail  less;  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


WE  ARE  now  taking  orders  for  Winter  apples, 
Bartlett  aud  Seckle  pears,  Concord  grapes  and 
cucumbers.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  German¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Used  Deleo  plant.  H.  VAN  KUREN, 
Rummerfield,  Pa. 


FINEST  quality  new  clover  honey;  5-lb.  pails, 
$1.20;  10-lb.,  $2.10;  delivered  3rd  zone. 

EDWARD  KIDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  No.  8,  4,608  eggs;  used 
two  seasons;  fine  condition.  CHAS.  TAYLOR, 
Liberty,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Address  of  agent  selling  instan¬ 
taneous  fire  extinguisher  iu  powder  form. 
Send  to  R.  R.  Whitehead,  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  horse-propelled  lawn 
mower;  must  be  in  good  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion;  describe  make  and  construction.  D.  H. 
WATTS,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  uo  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co- 
opex-atiou  of1  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


NEW  light  honey,  60-lb.  cans,  $7.50  here;  5-lb. 

pails,  $1.10  prepaid.  WGODWARD  &  EL¬ 
LIOTT,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 2,000  large  seasoned  chestnut 
posts,  8  ft.  long;  write  D.  C.  WARD,  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  home,  by  girl  15,  with  kindly- 
old-fashioned  couple.  ADVERTISER  973, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See 
guaransee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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Smoothness— <New 
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Chevrolet  again  electrifies  the  world 
by  increasing  Chevrolet  Values  f 


—  at  these 

LowPrices! 


Touring  $  BJ  % 
Roarer 

Cosuch  or  $  £1M  P 
Coupe  •  *  fyU 

four  Door  $ 

Sedan  •  • 

Landau  $  765 


V^Ton  Truck  C 

Chassis  Only  ^ 

1-TonTruck  9  5 

Chassis  Only 

All  Prices  /.  o.  6.  Flint,  Mich, 


Now  in  the  greatest  year  of  Chevrolet 
history — building  cars  in  tremendous 
volume  to  meet  an  ever- increasing 
demand — Chevrolet  continues  its 
successful  policy  of  increasing  Chevro¬ 
let  values. 

Everywhere,  Chevrolet  has  been 
regarded  as  the  world’s  finest  low- 
priced  car.  For  month  after  month  the 
public  has  been  sending  Chevrolet 
popularity  to  new  and  record- 
breaking  heights — 

— because  Chevrolet  alone  combines 
all  the  advantages  of  quality,  design 
and  construction  with  lowest  prices. 

Now  Chevrolet  adds  to  the  perform¬ 
ance,  beauty  and  completeness  of 
equipment  that  has  been  winning 
the  world  to  Chevrolet — 

— by  developing  the  smoothest 
Chevrolet  in  Chevrolet  history,  by 
enhancing  its  smart  appearance  and 
by  adding  features  which  increase 
the  economy  and  satisfaction  of 
Chevrolet  purchase  and  ownership! 

A  triumph  of  engineering  science, 
to-day’s  Chevrolet  is  the  only  low- 
priced  car  ever  to  offer  every  quality 
of  smooth  car  performance. 

Forty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  as  long  as 
you  like,  without  the  slightest  sense  of 


forcing  or  fatigue!  Remarkable 
smoothness  at  every  speed!  Accelera¬ 
tion  that  is  a  delight  in  traffic!  Power 
that  conquers  hills  and  mud  and  sand 
and  rough  country  roads — 

— such  are  the  almost  revolutionary 
qualities  attained  by  a  new  and  supe¬ 
rior  method  of  mounting  the  motor  on 
the  chassis  and  by  a  new  camshaft 
with  scientifically  determined  quiet¬ 
ing  curves. 

See  your  nearby  Chevrolet  dealer! 
Arrange  for  a  demonstration!  Admire 
the  brilliant  beauty  of  the  new  and 
striking  Duco  colors  on  every  model! 
Rich  Algerian  Blue  on  the  Sedan; 
smart  Thebes  Gray  on  the  Coach; 
Alpine  Green  on  the  Landau;  Dundee 
Gray  on  the  Coupe;  and  on  all  open 
models,  modish  Biscay  Green.  Mark 
the  greater  convenience  of  the  central¬ 
ized  throttle  and  spark  control!  Note 
that  all  models  now  carry  approved 
stop-lights  as  standard  equipment. 
See  the  beautiful  enclosed  bodies  by 
Fisher. 

Then  take  the  wheel — and  you  will 
quickly  learn  that  today’s  Chevrolet 
with  its  new  smoothness,  new  features 
and  new  colors,  is  a  car  that  only 
Chevrolet  could  build — an  astounding 
value  that  only  Chevrolet  could  offer. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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Silver  Fox  Growing,;  A  New  Farm  Industry 

The  Fox  Can  Be  Domesticated 
Always  A  Demand  For  Good  Fur 


FARMER’S  LINE. — Breeding  silver 
foxes  is  'being  held  up  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  as  an  industry,  which  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  agriculture,  and  with 
little  trouble  can  be  made  to  yield 
them  handsome  profits,  as  a  side  line,  at  little  ex¬ 
pense  after  the  initial  investment  has  been  made. 
According  to  W.  K.  Rogers  of  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island:  ‘-The  raising  of  silver  foxes  is  a 
farmer’s  game,  and  can  be  conducted  along  with 
other  farming,  at  a  profit  more  lucrative  than  the 
breeding  of  cattle  or  horses.”  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  raising  of  these  animals  is  becoming  a 
substantial  industry  in  this  country,  and  that  men 
have  made  neat  returns  from  it.  It  had  its  origin 
on  Prince  Edward  Island  less  than  40  years  ago 
and  while  its  greatest  growth  has  been  in  the  past 
10  years,  the  last  year  has  marked  its  largest  popu¬ 
larity  thus  far  with  the  establishment  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  number  of  ranches  in  this  country,  it  being 
estimated  that  there  are  now  over  3,000  of  them 
in  the  United  States  alone  devoted  to  the  breeding 
of  silver  foxes,  whose  aggregate  worth  is  placed 
well  above  $40,000,000. 

AN  INCREASING  INDUSTRY. — The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  pairs  in  captivity  is  placed  at  45,000,  of  which 
it  is  believed  that  close  to  30.000  are  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  far  it  has  been  an  impossibility  for 
the  government  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
quantity  of  silver  foxes  bred  within  the  States. 
The  Biological  Survey  has  conceded  its  inability  to 
give  definite  figures,  although  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  'hopes  through  a  federal  census  to  be 
able  to  report  something  in  the  near  future.  A 
year  ago  New  York  State  with  a  hundred  ranches 
stood  second  in  importance  in  this  industry  in 
America.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 

■each  had  nearly  twice  as 

ranches,  but  not  so  many  animals. 

Since  then  many  ranches  have  been 

started  in  the  Empire  State  until  now 
it  is  believed  to  have  fully  125.  Minne¬ 
sota,  Illinois,  Washington, 

Oregon,  Indiana  and  North 
Dakota  are  deeply  given  over 
business  and  Montana,  Wyoming 
Idaho  are  expected  to  play  a  sub¬ 

stantial  part,  as  do  several  of  the 
New  England  States.  Climatically 
and  physically,  that  is,  the  occurrence 
of  mountains,  valleys,  timber  and 
streams,  these  States  are  well  suited 
for  the  health  of  the  fox,  but  none  of 
the  States  is  more  ideal  than  New 

York,  particularly  in  the  region  of  its 
northern  counties,  and  there  are  to  be 
found  its  principal  ranches.  With  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  breeders,  many 
of  whom  were  small  ones  owning  a 
pair  or  two,  and  more  than  1,000  foxes 
ranched  within  its  borders,  Jefferson  not  only  be¬ 
comes  the  premier  of  New  York  State  counties,  but 
one  of  the  leading  districts  in  the  country.  It  is 
claimed  that  100  farmers  in  the  counties  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Lewis,  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin  and  Clinton 
have  taken  up  breeding  silver  foxes  during  the  past 
twelve  month  and  that  in  the  breeding  season  just 
closed  $1,500,000  worth  of  pups  were  whelped,  all 
told,  in  those  counties. 

WIIAT  THT  SILVER  FOX  IS. — Any  person  in¬ 
terested  in  furs  or  in  the  breeding  of  animals, 
whether  cattle,  horses,  sheep  or  dogs,  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  development  and  standardization  of 
the  silver  fox.  To  begin  with,  he  was  not  a  species 
by  himself  but  a  “sport”  or  “throw-off”  from  the 


General  View  of  Fox  Pens.  Fig.  SOI. 


common  red  fox.  On  i*are  occasions  trappers 
brought  in  black  foxes  and  their  pelts  were  con¬ 
sidered  more  valuable  than  the  skin  of  the  red 
Reynard.  It  was  discovered  that  these  blacks  were 
offspring  of  the  red  and  silvers  are  the  result  of 
mating  the  blacks,  but  today  in  the  fur  trade  blacks 
are  classed  as  silvers.  However,  a  jet  black  pelt 
is  worth  little  compared  with  a  real  silver,  the 
reason  being  that  a  red  fox  pelt  may  be  dyed  and 


A  Fine  Specimen  of  Silver  Fox.  Fig.  SG2. 


passed  in  the  market  as  the  real  thing,  but  a  silver 
is  impossible  of  imitation.  One  who  examines  the 
latter’s  fur  closely  will  see  that  the  silver  hairs 
are  dark  from  the  hide  up  to  within  a  half  inch  of 
their  free  ends.  Then  there  appears  a  white  sec¬ 
tion  that  is  fully  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  beyond 
which  there  is  a  black  tip.  This  white  bank  gives  a 
silver  effect  and  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the  dyer’s  craft. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  BUSINESS— The  industry 
originated  one  day,  back  in  1SS7,  when  a  trapper 
on  Prince  Edward  Island  appeared  with  a  silver 
fox  pup  and  traded  it  with  Ben  Haywood  for  a 
cow  and  a  calf.  The  latter  attempted  to  breed,  but 
did  not  make  a  success  of  it  because  of  his  failure 
to  keep  each  pair  separate.  Richard  Oulton,  a 
cattle  breeder,  and  Sir  Charles  Dalton,  however, 
soon  learned  that  a  male  fox  is  true  to  the  vixen 
he  selects  for  his  wife  and  does  not  lavish  his  at¬ 
tentions  upon  other  females  of  the  species.  They 
began  breeding  about  1890,  and  they  kept  each 
family  separate.  For  10  years  the  time  was  spent 
in  propagation,  and  not  a  fox  was  sold  until  after 
1910,  when  the  speculative  period  began,  and  during 
the  next  four  years  they  brought  from  $3,000  to 
$8,000  a  pair  at  auctions.  Dalton  and  Oulton  are 
given  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  domesticate 
the  black  fox  and  bring  out  his  touches  of  silver. 
They  discovered  that  proper  care  by  man  insuring 
the  fox  an  adequate  and  balanced  ration  at  regular 
intervals,  and  dry,  warm  kennels,  greatly  improved 
this  animal  as  to  size,  bodily  proportions  and 
quality  of  fur.  Not  compelled  to  hunt  for  his  food 
and  get  an  irregular  supply  with  a  full  stomach 
one  day  and  an  empty  one  the  next,  his  fur  became 
heavier  and  more  glossy  than  that  of  his  wild 


brother.  In  1912  Sir  Charles  Dalton  sold  30  pairs 
to  the  Charles  Dalton  Company  at  $32,500  a  pair, 
and  other  breeders  since  then  have  paid  as  high 
as  $25,000,  but  today  a  tenth  of  that  amount  buys 
a  pure  strain  registered  by  the  American  National 
Fox  Breeders'  Association.  All  registered  foxes  are 
earmarked  with  India  ink  for  identification,  and 
the  buyer  knows  that  they  will  breed  true  to  type. 
Next  to  purity  of  stock  must  be  considered  ability 
to  breed.  Science  and  the  selectivity  of  breeding 
stock  has  improved  the  quality  of  silver  foxes,  and 
will  do  as  much  for  any  other  domesticated  wild 
animal. 

FOUNDATION  STOCK.— Thus  far  the  industry 
has  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  breeding  for 
stock  and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  some  time  to 
come  until  there  are  many  more  foxes  in  the  country 
than  there  are  now.  When  the  fox  population  has 
reached  a  safe  figure,  attention  will  then  be  turned 
to  breeding  for  pelts  and  a  much  higher  quality  of 
fur  will  be  put  on  the  market  than  is  obtainable 
now.  Pelts  now  sold  are  the  culls,  taken  from 
animals  that  have  proven  themselves  poor  breed¬ 
ers  or  are  defective  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
dangerous  to  use  if  qualify  of  strain  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  Yet  silver  fox  pelts  bring  high  prices  in  the 
New  York,  St  Louis,  Montreal  and  London  mar¬ 
kets.  The  best  of  them  run  to  $500,  $600,  $700  and 
sometimes  a  thousand  dollars.  The  more  common 
quality  sells  for  lesser  amounts.  When  made  up 
into  garments  and  pieces,  the  prices  are  fabulous. 
It  is  reported  that  Pola  Negri  paid  $6,000  for  a 
neckpiece  of  silver  fox,  and  $2,500  and  $3,000  is  a 
common  price.  What  the  breeders  plan  to  do  is  to 
control  the  annual  offerings  so  that  the  supply  will 
never  equal  the  demand.  It  is  to  be  identical  in 
system  to  the  diamond  industry,  which  is  so  handled 
that  there  is  never  a  glut  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  hence  there  is  never  a  decline 
in  price.  If  the  plan  works  out  the 
breeder  need  have  no  fear  of  a  good 
return  on  his  money  for  many  years  to 
come. 

THE  BUSINESS  SIDE.  —  While 
many  men  have  made  substantial  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  fox  industry,  and  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  handsome  profits 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  future 
for  the  person  or  company  that  pro¬ 
cures  good  stock  and  properly  con¬ 
ducts  the  ranch,  the  writer  does  not 
mean  to  convey  the  impression  that 
this  can  be  done  without  money  or 
without  a  lot  of  hard  work.  Not  a 
few  have  invested  their  savings  in  a 
pair  or  two  expecting  that  at  the  end 
of  a  year  they  would  double  or  triple 
their  money,  and  have  been  doomed  to 
deep  disappointment.  Distemper  plays 
havoc  with  foxes  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances,  wiping  out  pups  and  often  the 
parents  as  well.  Treatments  which  have  been  more 
or  less  effective  have  been  worked  out,  and  scientists 
are  now  working  on  serums,  which  promise  a  cure, 
but  thus  far  they  have  not  reached  perfection.  Mis- 
mating  is  another  source  of  great  disappointment 
to  breeders.  The  silver  fox  chooses  his  mate  and  is 
a  one-wife  animal.  Forcing  him  to  breed  a  vixen 
that  does  not  suit  his  fancy  is  disastrous,  and  not 
infrequently  means  no  pups  but  a  dead  or  badly 
damaged  vixen,  if  the  dog  sees  fit  to  attack  her 
with  his  sharp  teeth  and  strong  jaws. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. — Yet  observance  of 
a  few  simple  rules  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
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small  or  the  large  breeder  to  observe.  Many  large 
ranches  provide  a  two-weeks’  course  of  instruction 
for  their  purchasers.  During  that  time  the  buyer 
has  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  habits  of  these 
animals  and  how  to  feed  and  care  for  them  suc¬ 
cessfully.  In  the  first  place  a  high  board  fence 
should  be  constructed  around  the  kennels  to  keep 
out  cats  and  dogs,  which  not  only  introduce  para¬ 
sites  and  diseases  but  frighten  the  foxes.  There 
should  be  a  heavy  mesh  wire  enclosure  inside  with 
the  wire  running  a  couple  of  feet  straight  down 
underground  to  prevent  the  foxes  from  tunneling 
under  and  making  their  escape.  Kennels  should  be 
simple  in  construction  and  built  some  distance  off 
the  ground  to  insure  dryness.  They  should  be  warm 
and  without  draughts.  They  should  be  made  to 
shut  out  as  much  noise  as  possible,  and  the  tops 
and  'backs  should  be  on  hinges  that  they  may  be 
kept  clean,  for  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  things  in  the  business.  It  is  well  to  have 
two  feeding  pens  for  each  pair  in  order  that  one 
may  be  kept  sterilized  at  all  times.  Droppings 
should  be  gathered  up  and  burned  each  day.  Ken¬ 
nels  and  pens  should  he  arranged,  where  several 
pairs  of  foxes  are  owned,  so  that  they  are  readily 
seen  from  a  watch  tower,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
watch  them  day  and  night  during  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son  in  order  that  serious  loss  may  not  result  from 
mismating.  One  New  York  State  breeder  has  a 
male  silver  that  scores  a  very  high  percentage  of 
perfection.  He  is  large  and  well  proportioned,  with 
a  beautiful  coat.  His  pelt  would  sell  for  a  big 
price,  but  as  a  husband  he  is  bad.  Efforts  to  mate 
him  have  caused  several  vixens  to  be  terribly 
chewed  up.  Another  breeder  has  a  male,  which 
does  not  score  quite  as  high  but  which  violates  the 
one-wife  rule  and  has  displayed  affection  for  three 
or  four,  and  has  proven  an  excellent  father. 

WORK  NEEDED. — The  successful  dairyman,  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  fine  herd  and  breeder  of  thoroughbreds, 
knows  what  an  infinite  amount  of  work  must  be 
done  to  maintain  his  success,  and  such  a  man  can 
make  money  from  foxes.  The  lazy,  superficial  man 
would  better  not  get  into  the  fox  game,  for  it  will 
only  mean  losses — not  profits — for  him.  There  are 
breeders  who  will  ranch  the  purchaser’s  foxes  for  a 
yearly  charge,  and  this  relieves  the  buyer  of  all  care 
when  the  breeder  is  honest  and  his  ranch  operated 
with  skill,  care  and  cleanliness.  But  there  have 
been  instances  where  the  ranchers  have  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  not  bping  strictly  honest,  and  their  buy-, 
ers  have  not  obtained  the  increases  in  stock  to 
which  they  believed  they  were  entitled.  Perhaps 
their  suspicions  have  not  been  well  founded,  and 
sitch  cases  in  any  event  have  been  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule.  There  have  been  ranchers,  how¬ 
ever,  whose  ranches  have  been  swept  by  distemper 
with  great  losses  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their 
customers.  These  things  are  mentioned  not  to  dis¬ 
courage  a  prospective  bi’eeder  of  silver  foxes,  but 
merely  to  point  out  to  him  that  he  must  not  expect 
too  much.  Like  any  other  business,  the  proprietor 
must  keep  an  eye  on  it  and  if  he  does  he  will  win. 
The  writer  knows  a  prominent  professional  man, 
who  has  bred  horses  and  purebred  Holsteins  for 
years  with  profit  to  himself,  but  who  claims  to 
have  made  more  money  in  five  or  six  years  of  fox 
raising  than  he  made  altogether  in  horses  and 
cattle. 

Some  men  in  the  fox  business  are  also  raising 
chinchilla  rabbits,  chow  dogs,  caracul  sheep  and 
mohair  goats  as  side  lines.  So  long  as  women  de¬ 
mand  fur  garments  there  is  bound  to  be  money  in 
fur  farming,  for  every  time  a  swamp  is  drained 
or  a  forest  area  cut  over  there  is  less  room  for  the 
wild  fur-bearers,  and  domesticated  animals  must 
be  bred  to  take  their  places  in  order  to  supply  the 
demand.  Even  then  it  is  impossible  to  meet  the 
demand,  and  it  will  probably  always  be  so. 

The  largest  ranch  in  Northern  New  York  main¬ 
tains  close  to  500  silver  foxes.  There  is  another 
with  about  300,  and  several  with  50,  60  and  70 
pairs.  In  Jefferson  County,  the  greatest  of  the  fox¬ 
raising  counties,  and  likewise  one  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  counties  in  the  State,  the  Jefferson 
County  Silver  Fox  Breeders’  Association  has  been 
formed  not  only  to  promote  the  industry  but  to 
make  Watertown  the  fine  fur  capital  of  the  North. 
It  is  aimed  to  hold  annual  auctions  as  is  done  in 
New  York,  Montreal  and  St.  Louis,  and  to  offer  to 
the  trade  only  skins  of  the  finest  quality. 

DAVID  F.  LANE. 


The  Cantonese  Poultry;  a  New  Candidate 

XPERIMRNTS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES.— Some 
of  our  readers  may  not  know  that  there  is  an 
agricultural  college  and  an  experiment  station  lo¬ 


cated  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Considerable  work 
has  been  done  not  only  with  studying  the  soil  and 
crops,  but  also  testing  the  various  breeds  of  birds 
and  animals  with  the  idea  of  selecting  the  breeds 
or  varieties  best  suited  to  the  climate.  Mr.  F.  M. 
Fronda  who  has  charge  of  the  poultry  experiments, 
has  been  working  with  a  new  breed  of  poultry — the 
Cantonese.  From  their  appearance  and  their  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  islands,  it  seems  as  if  this  breed  might 
have  a  place  in  this  country,  at  least,  in  the  warm 
sections.  Mr.  Fronda  says  that  the  Asiatic  continent 
is  credited  with  the  origin  of  three  very  popular 
meat  breeds  of  poultry,  the  Cochin,  the  Brahma  and 
the  Langshan.  The  Cantonese  chicken  also  comes 
from  Asia  and  unlike  these  larger  meat  breeds, 


A  Philippine  Poultry-house.  Fig.  S65. 


seems  to  be  a  good  general-purpose  fowl.  Prof. 
Fronda  seems  to  think  that  this  Cantonese  is  the 
most  common  chicken  in  South  China  and  probably 
the  greater  bulk  of  eggs  imported  from  that  section 
are  produced  by  this  breed.  In  China,  the  breed  is 
known  as  Cantonese  or  Yellow  Fowl,  and  is  very 
common  around  the  city  of  Canton.  The  birds  have 
become  very  popular  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  They 
have  developed  naturally  into  local  conditions  and 
the  native  method  of  feeding,  care  and  management. 
The  Philippine  Experiment  Station  has  taken  this 
breed  with  a  view  of  standardizing  its  color,  size 
and  shape  and  improving  the  egg  production.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  work  is  somewhat  after  the  plan  recently 
worked  out  in  New  Jersey  with  the  Jersey  Black 
Giants.  As  far  as  the  work  has  gone,  the  evidence 
seems  to  be  that  in  this  bird,  a  new  and  popular 
strain  of  breed  has  been  found  and  therefore,  a 
definite  standard  has  been  worked  out. 

MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS.— It  is  said  that 
in  the  part  of  China  from  which  these  fowls  orig¬ 
inated  there  is  a  great  demand  for  chickens  that 
will  grow  into  excellent  roasters  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  a  good  number  of  eggs.  We  do  not 
understand  that  the  broiler  is  popular  in  China.  The 


A  Cantonese  Pullet.  Fig.  S66. 


people  there  apparently  want  a  larger  roasting  bird. 
Prof.  Fronda  seems  to  think  that  in  addition  to  be¬ 
ing  a  product  of  unconscious  selection  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese,  the  Cantonese  chicken  contains  the 
blood  of  the  Black  Frizzles  and  also  the  White 
Silkies.  Just  what  influence  this  blood  had  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  Cantonese  can  be  exactly  stated,  but 
on  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  number  of  off-colored 
birds  in  the  stock  at  the  station  has  come  to  be  very 
small.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the  hens  are 
excellent  layers.  They  seem  to  have  outlaid  any 
of  the  breeds  imported  from  America,  and  these 
breeds  include  White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  The  birds  are  active  and  strong, 


very  hardy,  lay  well  and  produce  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  roaster.  The  following  description  of  the  bird 
is  taken  from  an  article  printed  in  the  Journal  of 
Heredity,  and  this  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  We  are  printing  this  with  the  pictures 
taken  from  this  article. 

The  color  of  these  birds  is  rich  golden  buff,  with 
a  tendency  to  black  striping  extending  down  the 
middle  of  each  hackle  feather  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck  among  females,  and  among  the  males  to¬ 
ward  a  darker  huff,  frequently  approaching  a  shade 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red.  One  or 
more  mealy  primary  feathers  may  be  present  in  the 
males,  and  in  both  sexes,  the  main  tail  feathers  are 
black.  The  feathers  all  over  are  richly  glossed. 
The  comb,  face,  wattles  and  ear  lobes  are  bright 
red ;  the  skin,  the  shanks,  and  the  toes  are  yellow. 
A  reddish  horn  is  present  on  the  upper  mandible, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  beak  is  yellow.  The  birds 
lay  oval  and  mostly  light  brown  eggs.  A  judicious 
selection  is  now  being  carried  on  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  to  improve  further  the  color  of  the 
plumage  of  the  birds  and  to  secure  greater  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  color  of  the  eggs  produced. 

The  shape  of  the  body  is  a  “typical  dual  purpose” 
type,  and  corresponds  somewhat  to  that  of  the 
Wyandotte.  The  body  is  Avell  carried  and  is  set  on 
moderately  short  but  stout  legs.  The  bird  is  loosely 
feathered.  It  is  active  but  not  excitable  in  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  the  hens  make  fairly  good  mothers  when 
used  in  natural  incubation.  The  roosters  are  peace¬ 
ful.  They  very  seldom  fight. 

At'  Fig.  S6G  is  the  picture  of  a  Cantonese  pullet. 
This  shows  the  characteristic  body  type.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  bird  resembles  in  a  way  the  Rhode 
Island  Red,  although  on  future  selection,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  color  will  be  greatly  improved.  The 
eggs  are  said  to  be  of  light  brown  and  will  average 
about  20  ounces  to  the  dozen. 

The  other  picture,  also  taken  from  this  article, 
shows  the  common  type  of  poultry -house  used  in  the 
Philippines.  This  house  is  made  of  bamboo  poles, 
thatch  and  chicken  wire.  The  climate  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  makes  it  unnecessary  to  have  strong 
and  weather-proof  poultry-houses  such  as  are  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  United  States.  The  Cantonese  birds 
reared  in  such  houses  and  under  rather  rough  con¬ 
ditions  respond  very  favorably  and  make  a  good  and 
profitable  growth.  While,  of  course,  we  have  all 
sorts  of  breeds  and  strains  of  poultry  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  think  it  more  than  likely  that  a  definite 
place  may  be  found  for  this  Cantonese  breed.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  import  a  few  of  them  and  thus 
give  them  a  fair  trial  in  our  climate. 


Making  an  Asparagus  Bed 

I  want  all  the  information  I  can  get  as  to  making  a 
bed  of  asparagus  for  home  use.  I  have  a  small  bed 
nicely  started.  I  get  young  ducks’  heads  and  feet  and 
cut  them  up  fine  and  take  some  of  the  dirt  away 
around  the  asparagus  and  put  it  around  it  and  cover 
it  with  the  dirt.  I  put  manure  around  the  stalks. 
Also  put  on  liquid  manure  and  some  hardwood  ashes. 
Wliat  is  there  in  wood  ashes  besides  potash  and  lime? 
What  is  muriate  of  potash  and  kainit?  What  fertilizer 
is  there  in  raw  meat?  I  would  like  the  name  and 
number  of  different  bulletins  sent  out  by  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington,  D.  C.  c.  o.  b. 

New  York. 

OU  have  made  a  good  start  for  an  asparagus 
bed — keep  it  up.  There  is  no  great  need  of 
putting  the  poultry  offal  up  close  to  the  asparagus 
stalks.  We  would  rather  put  it  five  or  six  inches 
away — along  the  row  and  cover  well  with  soil. 
The  roots  will  find  it  and  be  all  the  better  for 
reaching  out  for  it.  The  head  and  feet  contain 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  but  very  little  potash. 
This  form  of  plant  food  will  he  slow  to  act.  We 
should  scatter  the  manure  between  the  rows  and 
work  it  in.  It  would  be  better  if  you  could  put  the 
feet  and  heads  in  the  manure  and  let  them  compost 
there  several  weeks  before  putting  them  on  the  soil. 

As  to  wood  ashes  they  average  about  one-tliird 
of  the  weight  in  lime,  about  5  per  cent  of  potash 
and  a  small  amount  of  phosphoric  acid.  Muriate 
of  potash  is  really  a  chloride,  while  kainit  is  a 
combination  of  various  salts.  Meat  is  quite  rich 
in  nitrogen  and  also  contains  some  phosphorus  but. 
none  of  the  animal  bodies  contain  much  potash. 
Therefore,  in  growing  asparagus  it  is  necessary  to 
use  plenty  of  wood  ashes  or  some  potash  salt. 

As  for  bulletins  write  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington  and  ask  for  a  list  of  their 
bulletins.  From  this  list  you  can  select  what  you 
need.  Most  of  them  are  free  but  a  small  price  is 
charged  for  some  special  pamphlets.  If  you  planted 
strong  roots,  deep  enough,  and  are  willing  to  fertilize 
well  and  keep  the  land  free  from  weeds  you  ought 
to  have  a  good  and  long-lived  bed. 
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Harvesting  and  Curing  Beans 

I  am  seeking  information  regarding  the  curing  of 
beans  as  you  do  in  New  York.  e.  e.  l. 

Augusta,  Me. 

IN  the  earlier  days  of  commercial  bean  growing 
in  this  State,  before  the  acreage  devoted  to  grow¬ 
ing  this  crop  had  so  greatly  increased,  and  help 
was  cheap  and  more  plentiful  (and  may  I  add,  more 
efficient?)  the  beans  were  pulled  by  hand  and  set 
up  in  hunches  roots  up.  In  this  way  the  pods  were 
kept  off  the  ground,  and  even  during  rainy  weather 
there  were  few,  if  any,  damaged  beans.  And  even 
under  present  conditions,  if  one  had  hut  a  couple 
of  acres  to  harvest,  this  would  he  the  safest  way  to 
secure  the  crop  in  good  merchantable  condition.  As 
the  acreage  increased  and  farm  help  decreased,  a 
quicker  method  was  adopted,  and  lias  been  the 
practice  for  many  years.  During  good  weather 
beans  can  be  harvested  any  old  way  without  dam¬ 
age,  and  again  in  a  season  such  as  we  experienced 
in  1925  the  crop  with  us  was  almost  a  total  loss 
because  of  continuous  rains  during  the  harvesting 
period. 

Our  beans  are  drilled  in  rows  28  in.  apart.  In 
harvesting  the  crop  a  machine  drawn  by  two  horses 
is  used.  The  team  is  spread  so  that  the  horses  walk 
on  either  side  of  the  two  rows  to  be  cut  or  pulled. 
This  machine  has  two  long  wide  knives  or  cutters 
that  cut  or  pull  the  two  rows.  These  knives  are 
set  to  cut  about  2  in.  or  less  under  the  row,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  turn  the  two  rows  together  be¬ 
hind  the  machine.  After  they  cure  about  24  hours 
these  rows  are  taken  up  by  forks  and  left  in  fair¬ 
sized  bunches.  After  curing  a  day  or  perhaps  a 
little  longer,  according  to  the  weather  and  ripeness 
of  the  beans,  they  are  cocked  up  the  same  as  hay, 
only  not  in  quite  as  large  cocks  perhaps.  These 
smaller  bunches  will  he  found  quite  settled  and 
dried  together,  and  should  not  he  loosened  if  pos¬ 
sible,  but  taken  up  and  set  on  the  large  bunch  or 
cock,  and  then  to  be  carefully  topped  out  with  a 
good  solid  bunch.  Now  they  are  safe  from  anything 
but  an  unusually  heavy  rain.  A  shower  that  would 
wet  the  small  bunches  through  to  the  ground  will 
not  damage  the  beans  when  thus  secured,  and  again 
this  method  aids  greatly  when  handling  to  cover. 
In  this  way  the  beans  continue  curing 
night  and  day,  where  when  left  in 
small  bunches  the  heavy  September 
dews  fall  early  in  the  evening  and  the 
beans  are  damp  until  the  middle  of 
the  next  day.  Again,  by  this  method 
one  man  can  he  on  the  load.  By 
driving  between  the  rows  of  cocks,  and 
with  a  man  on  each  side  pitching  on, 
the  beans  can  be  got  in  the  barn  in  a 
hurry,  and  quick  work  counts  in  bean 
harvesting. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  beans 
get  well  ripened  before  cutting.  There 
will  always  he  some  green  pods  on 
the  vines,  hut  when  the  bulk  of  the 
pods  and  stems  are  ripe  these  few 
green  pods  will  cure  out  and  never  be 
noticed  at  thrashing  time.  Where  the 


They  are  true  wanderers.  Some  or  most  of  them 
are  people  of  middle  age.  The  children  have  grown 
up,  the  home  place  sold  to  good  advantage  or  has 
been  rented  and  the  ‘‘old  folks’  have  decided  to 
“see  the  world.”  They  were  denied  adventure  and 
excitement  during  their  youth ;  now  they  are  trying 


Some  of  the  Trees  Destroyed  by  Wind.  Fig.  SG7. 

to  make  up  for  it.  They  pack  a  few  belongings  in 
a  small  car  and  off  they  go.  usually  without  any 
definite  plan — the  chief  idea  being  to  get  away  and 
see  something.  They  live  as  they  please  in  the  car 
or  at  some  farmhouse  or  hotel.  It  is  a  free  and 
adventurous  life — for  those  who  enjoy  it — made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  cheap  ear.  Forty  years  ago  there  were 


would  become  restless  and  go  wandering  off  again. 
Such  men  still  wander  about,  but  now  they  go  in 
cars — part  of  the  great  army  of  gasoline  tramps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Olds  of  Michigan,  took  the 
road  in  this  way  some  years  ago  and  have  wandered 
about  into  practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 
At  first  they  drove  a  horse  and  wagon.  The  horse 
was  killed  by  accident  and  now  they  have  a  car. 
They  are  well-to-do  farmers  and  have  no  family  of 
their  own,  so  they  feel  free  to  come  and  go  as  they 
please,  in  a  true  spirit  of  adventure.  At  first  they 
worked  their  farm  through  the  growing  season  and 
as  Fall  came  on  closed  up  or  put  in  a  tenant  and 
started  on  their  travels.  Later  they  sold  their  farm 
and  lived  on  the  road.  They  moved  slowly  about 
doing  as  they  pleased.  At  one  time  in  the  West 
they  came  to  a  ranch  where  help  was  badly  needed 
so,  for  a  time,  Mrs.  Olds  ran  the  cook  ranch  while 
Mr.  Olds  fed  and  cared  for  a  small  army  of  mules. 
Both  of  them  were  practical  workers  and  every  now 
and  then  they  would  take  a  job  of  this  sort  and 
carry  it  on  as  long  as  they  cared  to.  They  liked 
the  free  life  of  this  wandering,  and  through  their 
long  journeys  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  Amei*ican 
life  and  habits  which  many  a  professor  of  social 
economics  may  well  envy. 

It  is  remarkable  how,  of  late  years,  this  desire 
for  change  has  entered  the  life  of  country  people. 
We  know  a  number  of  middle-aged  men  and  women 
who  formerly  remained  at  home  all  Winter  largely 
to  take  care  of  the  stock.  Now  they  have  sold  the 
stock,  or  most  of  it,  and  changed  their  farming  so 
that  when  Winter  comes  they  are  free  to  close  up 
and  do  as  they  please.  In  one  case  that  we  know 
these  people  spend  the  Winter  in  Washington;  in 
another  they  join  with  others  and  sail  about  the 
tropics  in  a  boat  of  their  own.  It  is  a  new  idea  of 
life  characteristic  of  this  age.  It  would  not  have 
been  considered  50  years  ago,  for  at  that  time  there 
were  many  who  considered  it  their  duty  to  remain 
at  home,  often  cold  and  uncomfortable,  to  care  for 
the  animals.  They  felt  that  farming  without  live 
stock  was  -impossible. 

Fig.  869  below  shows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olds  at  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  California.  The  rocking 
chairs,  kitchen  cabinet  and  table  are  all  homemade 
of  old  boxes.  They  will  finally  sail 
for  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Panama, 
visit  Cuba  and  then  back  to  America. 
That  will  end  their  wanderings,  for 
they  will  settle  on  a  small  place  in 
Michigan  where  Mr.  Olds,  a  disabled 
U.  S.  veteran,  will  fight  his  battles 
o’er.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
have  read  that  beautiful  Southern 
story  “A  Modern  Aeneas” — of  the  old 
slave  who  left  his  home  at  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  and  finally  found  his 
way  hack. 


Fine  Grove  Visited  by  a  Massachusetts  Twister.  Fig.  S6S. 


A  Massachusetts  Twister 

T  Figs.  867  and  S68  are  views  of  a 
pine  grove  that  was  wrecked  in  a 
regular  western  twister  that  followed 
the  longest  and  hardest  thunderstorm 
ever  known  in  this  part  of  Plymouth 
Co.,  Mass.  The  twister  lasted  about 
30  seconds,  flattened  two  silos,  lifted 


vines  are  large  and  a  good  job  of  cut¬ 
ting  has  been  done,  a  side-delivery 
rake  is  often  used  to  turn  the  rows 

together  after  the  cutter;  this  makes  less  work  in  many  journeymen  printers  of  clock-makers  or  me- 
the  harvesting,  but  does  not  leave  the  beans  in  as  ehanies  who  wandered  about  from  town  to  town 
good  shape  for  cocking  up  as  the  former  method,  seeking  work.  Printers  were  always  a  wandering 
1  want  to  emphasize  this  one  point :  When  a  load  class.  We  used  to  see  them  come  to  the  little  town 
of  beans  is  ready  for  the  barn,  drop  everything  else  where  we  worked  on  a  local  paper,  worn  out  and  much  of  the  way,  and  caused  no  damage  there, 
and  go  to  it.  Do  not  take  any  chances  on  the  weary,  out  of  money  and  out  of  a  job.  They  were  No  one  was  hurt.  This  happened  on  the  afternoon 
weather,  no  matter  what  the  weather  man  says,  usually  good  workmen,  quick  and  well  trained,  of  July  27.  It  started  about  half  a  mile  from  this 
Beans  placed  in  the  mow  damp  will  not  dry  out,  They  had  seen  the  world.  After  a  few  weeks  they  grove  and  seems  to  have  ended  here.  Grove  located 


one  chicken  house  about  8  ft.  square  and  took  it 
over  the  fence,  smashed  it  up  and  killed  50  chickens. 
A  lot  of  old  apple  trees  were  snapped  off  and  some 
large  trees  uprooted.  It  swept  through  brush  land 


and  when  thrashed  can  seldom  be 
dried  so  as  to  make  No.  1  stock. 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  e.  cox. 


Farmers  and  the  Wanderlust 

MANY  of  our  people  folowed  Mr. 

Berrang  and  his  wife  in  their 
ox-team  express  across  the  country 
from  Connecticut  to  Oregon.  Their 
journey  was  a  spectacular  one,  but  we 
must  remember  that  many  other  people 
are  wandering  about  living  a  gypsy 
life  in  their  desire  for  adventure  and 
for  seeing  the  country.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  50,000  people 
are  now  living  this  sort  of  tramp  life. 
They  are  not  the  people  who  go  on 
excursions  and  come  hack  regularly  to 
their  permanent  home;  these  people 
live  in  a  car  or  wagon.  Their  home  is 
where  they  happen  to  spend  the  night. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olds  of  Michigan,  Camping  in  Yosemite  National  Park,  California. 

Fig.  869. 


in  the  eastern  part  of  East  Bridge- 
water,  MaSS.  EBEN  WOOD. 

11.  N.-Y. — These  pictures  will  inter¬ 
est  many  of  our  readers,  for  this  Sum¬ 
mer  seems  to  have  brought  many  of 
these  “twisters”  into  action.  We  have 
had  several  of  them  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  but  happily  they  seem  to  have 
exhausted  their  strength  in  waste 
places  where  no  great  damage  could 
be  done.  They  seem  to  go  bouncing 
along  like  a  rubber  hall.  When  they 
hit  the  ground  they  hit  hard.  The 
force  of  the  wind  in  some  of  these 
twisters  is  almost  incredible.  We  have 
seen  pictures  of  straws  blown  with 
such  terrible  force  that  they  actually 
passed  through  thick  wooden  planks. 
Fortunate  that  so  many  of  these  twist¬ 
ers  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the 
air. 
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SOUTH  HAVEN  PEACH 


solves  your  problem,  ripening  eighteen 
days  before  Elberta,  thus  avoiding  the 
Elberta  glut. 

Recommended  by  Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick 
of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station. 

Catalog  and  Circular  upon  request 

Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries 
SALESMEN  Monroe,  Michigan  SALESMEN 

WANTED  Born  1850  —Still  Growing  WANTED 


Maloney's  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses .  Berries 
v  Certified  Fruit  Trees  —  ^ 


We  have  thousands  of  fruit  trees  certified  true  to  name  by  the  Massachus¬ 
etts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  who  fastened  a  seal  to  each  tree  bearing 

the  name  of  the  Association  and  the  name  of  the 
variety.  This  seal  will  remain  on  the  tree  until  it 
comes  into  fruiting. 
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Maloney’s  Hardy  Upland  Grown  Nursery  Stock 

is  guaranteed  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and 
to  arrive  in  first-class  condition.  For  over  40  years 
we  have  been  selling  direct  to  the  planter  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

We  know  t  at  the  future  profits  of  the  men  who  buy 
our  stock  depend  absolutely  on  our  ability  to  furnish 
stock  that  will  bear  true  to  name.  We  select  our 
scions  for  buddihg  from  trees  that  are  bearing  the 
choicest  fruit  so  we  can  positively  guarantee  our 
stock  to  fruit  true  to  name. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free  Fall  Catalog 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  nursery  stock  and  tells 
A  certified  tree  the  things  you  should  know  about  our  business. 

Every  order  large  or  small,  will  receive  our  careful,  painstaking  attention. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.  VyfALONEY Shrubs 

12  Main  Street  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK  lYI Beautify  your  Qwunds 


ree  Catalog  of  TREES.SHRUBS.  ROSES  &VINE 


— this  2 2 -acre  field  yielded  1,134  bushels — 
average  Sl^/i  bushels  per  acre. 


HERE  is  extra-fine  Seed  Wheat— from  the  heaviest  crops  in  years — i5,  46,  48, 
up  to  52  bushels  per  acre.  Seed  that  is  bound  to  pay  you  !  Grown  specially 
for  seed  in  the  fertile  Lancaster  County  wheat  valleys.  Cleaned  and  graded 
to  perfection.  No  cockle,  rye,  garlic,  chess  or  other  weeds.  Plump,  healthy  ker¬ 
nels — sound  seed  in  every  respect.  And  it  costs  you  very  little  per  acre  to  sow  it ! 


U 


Leap’s  Prolific”  Variety 


A  smooth-chaff  type.  The  best-liked,  heav¬ 
iest-yielding,  most-widely-known  winter  wheat. 
Makes  long,  broad,  well-filled,  compact  heads. 
The  straw  is  long  and  stiff — -stands  up  re¬ 
markably.  does  not  lodge  easily.  Grain  is  of 
finest  mining  quality,  long  berry  type,  good 
size.  A  worthy  point  about  “Leap’s  Pro¬ 
lific”  is  that  it  don’t  shatter  or  shell  out 
when  being  handled.  It  don’t  require  the 
richest  soils — seems  adapted  to  most  any  soil 
—is  an  extra  good  stooler — lVi  bu.  of  this 
highly-graded  seed  is  enough  per  acre — you 
need  not  sow  more.  Very  hardy — withstands 

When  your  Seed  Wheat  reaches  you 

return  it.  We  will  refund  your  money 

P  ,  1  to  14  bushels  at  $2.40  per  bush- 

*  ritCS  .  el;  15  to  49  bushels  at  $2.35  per 
bushel;  50  bushels  and  over  at  $2.30  per 
bushel.  Good  bags  furnished  Free.  Freight 
Paid  on  orders  of  5  bushels  and  over,  to  any 
railroad  station  in  Penna.,  Ohio,  N.  Y.,  N. 
I.,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  and  Conn.  If  you  live 


northern  winters — has  been  very  successful  in 
lower  Canada  and  throughout  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania — in  fact  wherever  winter 
wheats  are  grown.  Matures  early.  Leap’s 
Prolific  is  truly  a  splendid,  reliable  and 
profitable  variety  to  grow. 

Many  customers — more  of  them  every  year 
—are  buying  new  Seed  of  this  “Leap’s  Pro¬ 
lific”  variety  from  us  every  summer.  Seed 
coming  from  this  favored  section,  and  cleaned 
as  we  clean  it,  insures  them  more  than  enough 
extra  bushels  from  each  acre  to  well  over¬ 
pay  their  small  investment. 

• 

— examine  it.  If  it  does  not  suit  you — 
and  pay  round-trip  freight  on  the  wheat. 

outside  above  States,  and  order  5  bu.  or 
more,  you  may  deduct  18c  per  bushel  from 
above  prices,  and  we’ll  ship  freight  collect 
at  your  station.  Remit,  payment  with  order — 
your  check  will  do.  Order  today.  Remember 
— this  seed  is  going  to  pay  you.  Same  as  it 
has  paid  many  thousands  of  others. 


Varmtinc  “FORWARD”  (smooth-cliaff)  Wheat  is  another  good  variety.  Also 
Uinci  V  arieues  .  a  heavy  yielder.  fine  quality,  hardy.  “TRUMBULL” — also  a  beard¬ 
less  type.  Long,  stiff  straw.  Good  heavy  yielder,  too.  Early  and  reliable. 

BEARDED  VARIETIES;  If  you  prefer  to  grow  a  bearded  wheat,  let  us  supply  either  “LAN¬ 
CASTER  FULCASTER,”  “PENNA.  44,”  or  “STONER’S  MIRACLE”— all  of  them  are  dependable 
kinds,  proven  reliable  by  years  of  use  in  all  winter-wheat  sections.  Prices  of  all  these  varieties 
same  as  quoted  above  for  “Leap’s  Prolific.” 

Order  today — immediate  shipment  guaranteed 

Catalog  and  Samples  FREE  on  request 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  15,  Landisville,  Lc"u“yr  Pa. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Society 
of  American  Florists  and  Ornamental 
Horticulturists  met  in  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  New  Orleans  Aug.  17-21.  The 
following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
II.  G.  Berning,  St.  J>oiiis ;  vice-president, 
Albert  Stahelin,  Detroit ;  treasurer,  B. 
W.  Murphy.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.  ;  directors, 
P.  A.  Chopin,  New  Orleans  and  Albert 
M.  llerr,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

New  Jersey  farm  methods  were  praised 
in  glowing  terms  in  the  report  of  an  ex¬ 
haustive  survey  just  completed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and  De¬ 
velopment.  General  farming,  together 
with  potato  production  or  dairying,  were 
found,  it  was  said,  to  be  the  chief  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  Fruit  and  truck  are 
important  crops  in  some  localities  but 
potatoes  and  wheat  were  listed  as  the 
principal  money  producers.  In  Central 
Jersey,  and  the  same  condition  was  found 
in  some  of  the  other  rural  communities, 
the  cost  of  farm  labor  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  decade,  said  the 
report.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  labor,  although  good  hands 
were  declared  hard  to  find,  and  even 
harder  to  retain. 

The  second  National  Poultry  Congress 
will  convene  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Oct.  6-8.  At  the  same 
time  there  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Congress  many  group  meetings, 
including  meetings  of  the  Poultry  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  the  International 
Baby  Chick  Association,  as  well  as 
Executive  Committee  meetings  of  many 
other  national  and  State  poultry  groups. 
The  Congress  is  called  together  by  the 
National  Poultry  Council  which  is  a 
delegate  body  composed  of  officially 
elected  delegates  from  State,  regional 
and  national  organizations  of  producers 
and  allied  industries  in  the  United  States. 
Its  function  is  to  foster,  promote  and 
protect  the  poultry  industry.  It  discusses 
and  considers  only  national  problems 
which  affect  directly  and  indirectly  every 
phase  of  the  Industry,  as  well  as  the 
consuming  public.  One  session  will  be 
devoted  to  the  World’s  Poultry  Conguss 
to  be  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  July  27- 
Aug.  4,  1927. 


Seeing  his 
the  minister 


mother  nod  pleasantly  to 
who  went  by,  Archie  in¬ 


quired.  “Who’s  that,  mamma?”  “That's 
the  man  who  married  me,  dear,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “Then  if  that’s  the  man  who  mar¬ 
ried  you.”  said  Archie,  “what’s  dad  do¬ 
ing  at  our  house?” — Tit-Bits. 
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From  Whole  Root 
Imported  Seedlings 

—that  is  how  Kelly  trees  are  propagated, 
not  on  piece  roots.  That  is  why  they  are 
stronger  and  healthier  and  give  bigger 
and  better  crops. 

You  can  be  sure  of  your  fruit  before 
you  plant  Kellys  because,  every  season, 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ A  ssocin- 
tion  inspects  and  certifies  over  85,000  of 
our  trees  to  be  “True-to-Name.”  And 
we  also  guarantee  every  Kelly  tree. 

Talk  to  the  owners  of  Kellys’  Trees  in 
your  neighborhood.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  their  names. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog.  Then 
order  soon  to  get  your  share  of  our  guaran¬ 
teed  “True-to-Name”  stock.  We  have  no 
agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1 8SO 


KELLYS' 


CeAiMi&ds 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


d 


Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

For  September  and  October  Planting 

Oriental  Poppy,  Hollyhock,  Anemone,  Foxglove, Bleeding 
Heart,  Hardy  Aster,  Hardy  Scabiosa,  Hardy  Phlox, 
Columbine,  Hardy  Larkspur,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
William,  Blue  Bells,  Tiger  Lily,  and  75  other  varieties  of 
perennial  flower  plants,  all  perfectly  hardy,  living  out¬ 
doors  during  winter.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus 
plants;  Roses,  Pansies,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs,  Tulips 
Hyacinths,  Crocuses.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


100 


Rating  Want  Red  Peonies  Dozen 

7.9— Victor  Hugo,  Brilliant  red . $7.00  $50 

7.7— Mons  Krelege,  Pk.  Solferino  red .  7.00  50 

7.(1— Lord  Kitchener.  Cherry  red .  7.00  50 

7.3— Mine.  Bacquet,  Velvety  Crimson .  7.00  50 

PINK  VARIETIES 

8.2— Gismonde,  Flesh,  rose  center .  6.00  40 

8.1— Stanley,  Pink  shaded  lilac .  7.00  50 

8.0 — Marie  Deroux,  Flesh  pink .  6  00  40 

Not  less  than  six  to  order.  Cash. 

M  UN  SELL  &  TILTON,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 

EVERGREENS 

For  Sale,  Pine,  Hemlock  and  Cedar,  all  at  one  price.  Our 
stock  is  of  choice  quality  and  our  prices  will  please  you. 
Pines  of  15-inch  average,  $5.00  per  100.  feet,  $15.00 
per  100.  Write  for  prices  by  the  1,000.  3  ft  average,  60c 
each;  4  ft.,  $1.00;  5  ft., $1.50:  6  ft.,  $2.00.  Balsams,  2K.  ft. 
average,  $1.00.  Hard  Maple  and  Elm  shade  trees,  9  to  10 
ft.  average,  trimmed  for  transplanting,  $2.00  each. 
These  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Hornell.  Address, 

Fred  Van  Gorder,  41  Bennett  St.,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Phone  983-R 


I  D I  6  Blue,  White,  Pink  or  Mixed,  $3.00  per  100, 
■  ■  »  ■  F.  O  B.  20  mixed,  $1.00,  prepaid.  Peonies, 
4  mixed,  $1.00  prepaid,  S15.00  per  100  mixed,  F.  O.  B. 
Pricelist.  \V.  II.  TOPPIN,  Merehantville,  N,  J. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  pot-grown  plants  of  Howard,  Dunlap  and 
Sample,  at  SI. 25  per  25;  S4.00  per  100;  S36.00  per 
1,000.  Plant  in  August  and  September  and  pick  berries 
from  them  next  June.  Complete  catalog  of  nursery 
stock  on  request.  GEORGE  II.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vt 


RYE  and  VETCH  J.  D.  Thomi 


per  bushel. 

Thompson,  Lewes,  Del. 


Fnr  Col  a  QOOD  BVF  at  SI. 35  per  bushel.  Also 
rUl  Odlw  CLEAN  ■»  I  C  baled  rye  straw  in  car  lots. 

FERRIS  G.  TALMAGE,  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MULTIPLY  ONION  SETS  MS’.AVSUS 

Plant  now  for  Fall  and  early  SpriDg  bunch  onions. 

LESLIE  LUDWIG,  1454  W.  King  St.,  York,  I>a. 

errn  \^/W17AnP  Registered  Trumbull, 
C91-iEj IT  VKULAl  Fulhio,  Black  Hull. 
Rosen  Rye  — Fall  Barley  —  Alfalfa  —  ltape  —  Vetch. 

SCAltFF’S  SEED  FARMS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

GINSING  and  GOLDEN  SEAL 

The  cultivation  of  these  roots  pays  better  than  regu¬ 
lar  farm  crops.  Why  not  try  it! 

I  have  roots  and  seeds  for  sale.  Send  for  my  booklet 
giving  25  years’ experience.  Price  25c.  References  given. 

D  H.  ROGERS  ( Jellerson  Co  )  ANTWERP,  N.  Y? 

Free  Catalog  ,n  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Ba  St„Q.iacr, 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMIMM 
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|  ORGANIZED  | 
|  CO-OPERATION  I 

=  A  New  Book  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON  E 

“  This  book  is  written  in  three  parts.  — 
“  PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  “ 

—  Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters.  — 

—  PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  — 

ZZ  and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  _ 
“  Organization.  In  ten  chapters.  ~ 

3;  PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co-  — 

—  operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis-  — 
— .  tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  — 

—  chapters.  — 

ZZ  This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-  — 
“  operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  ZZ 
ZZ  books  have  contented  themselves  with  ac-  ” 

—  counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab-  ” 
~  lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  “ 

—  and  exhortation,  This  was  all  good  in  “ 

—  its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  — 

—  Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera-  — 

—  tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  — 

—  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is 

—  principles  and  definite  policies  that  have  — 
“  proved  successful.  This  hook  is  the  first  — 
”  real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other,  _ 
“  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will  ~ 

—  follow  on.  this  line;  but  for  the  present  ZZ 

—  there  is  no  other  book  seriously  treati-ig  ZZ 
“  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation.  “ 

7Z  Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00  ^ 

E  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  E 
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A  Trial  Offer — 
FRUIT  TREE  GUARDS 

PROTECT  your  fruit  trees  from  rab¬ 
bits  and  other  small  animals  with 
Excelsior  Fruit  Tree  Guards.  Conve¬ 
nient,  easy  to  put  on,  durable.  Con¬ 
vince  yourself  of  their  superiority  by 
a  trial.  One  (only),  1 5"  high  by  4"  in 
diameter  will  be  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  15  cents  in  stamps.  Fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  to : 

WICKWIRE  SPENCER  STEEL  CO., 

41  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  City.  Dept.  D. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  fruit  tree  guard 
or  literature  according  to  box  checked  below, 
□  I  enclose  15c  in  stamps. 

□  Send  folder  showing  sizes  and  prices. 

Name _ 

Address 


EDWARDS 

■metal 

IROOFS 


Make  Your  Money  Go  Farther  V 

Save  the  middleman’s  profit  by  buying  direct  from 
us  at  factory  prices.  Get  better  quality,  lasting  satis¬ 
faction.  We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own 
sheets,  control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized 
Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard.  Paints,  Ready-Made 
Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get  better 
value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  metal 
roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  wonder- 
jj^  ■■  |p  fully  low  prices,  lasting  satisfac- 
W*  Wm  ■"  (L  tion.  Ask  for  Roofing  Book  No. 
___  i  o  *  or  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  &  the  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

DnAfinn  DaaI/  923-973  ButlerSt. 

Roofing  Book  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


for  Individual  or  Custom  work 


Built  in  four  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteedto  give  satisfaction. 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
threshwithyourownhelp,  when 
the  grain isready.  Youwillthus 
save  grain,  expenseandworry. 

Send  for  Circular 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  ^  A  lAf 
PORTABLE  WOOD  OAVV 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  rs— money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence.  Ford  &  t'ordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  O  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belloville,  Pa. 


Kill  Rats w™ 

In  F'rance  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  how  to  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd.  121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


f-J  V  fy  V  FMan’sCornharvesterpoorMan’sprice. 
I  #  § *  1  w  Only  $26,withbundletyingattachment. 

I  Vi  UJ  M  FREEcatalogshowingpicturesofHar- 
______  voster.  Process  Co.,  Satina,  Ivans. 


Wilting  Raspberry  Canes 

Oan  you  tell  me  what  is  causing  the 
death  of  berry  bushes,  red  raspberry, 
blackberry,  Columbian  and  black  rasp¬ 
berry?  The  trouble  appears  entirely  on 
the  new  growth,  which  is  very  thrifty 
and  full,  exceptionally  healthy  for  this 
season,  until  the  end  suddenly  turns  dark 
and  dies.  Some  of  the  canes,  seem  now 
to  be  unaffected  below  the  dead  part,  but 
many  have  the  rust  spots  shown  on  this 
root.  The  trouble  at  the  end  often 
seems  to  start  with  a  ring  of  this  brown 
appearance.  Is  it  an  insect  or  a  blight, 
and  is  there  anything  to  do  to  save  the 
bushes?  The  Columbian  berries  are  at 
least  50  ft.  from  the  others,  so  that  it 
would  seem  that  the  disease  could  not 
have  spread  from  bus'll  to  bush.  The 
former  are  bearing  a  fair  crop  on  the  old 
canes,  though  the  leaves  are  turning 
yellow  now,  but  the  other  varieties  are 
not  yet  old  enough  to  have  come  to 
bearing.  They,  the  younger  plants,  came 
from  gardens  in  the  neighborhood  which 
are  entirely  unaffected  by  any  disease. 

Schenevus,  N.  Y.  "  E.  s. 

Your  description  was  sufficient  by 
which  to  diagnose  the  trouble  as  the 
raspberry  cane  borer,  but  in  addition 
the  sample  which  you  enclosed  was  a 
perfect  example  of  this  insect’s  work, 
while  to  complete  the  case  the  culprit 
himself  was  found  still  chewing  away 
inside  the  cane. 

The  shoot  was  as  described,  vigorous 
and  healthy  up  to  within  about  eight 
inches  of  the  top,  where  two  concentric 
ridges  encircle  the  cane  about  a  half  an 
inch  apart.  These  ridges  were  made  by 
the  adult  beetle  some  time  in  June, 
when  the  egg  was  laid  in  the  cane  be¬ 
tween  the  two  circles  of  punctures.  The 
cane  subsequently  wilts  and  dies  and  the 
cane  stops  growth,  thus  protecting  the 
egg  from  being  crushed. 

Soon  after,  the  eggs  hatch  and  the 
borer  works  bis  way  downward,  spend¬ 
ing  the  Winter  a  couple  of  inches  below 
the*  girdle.  The  next  season  it  begins 
its  downward  burrowing  again  to  the 
ground  and  this  time  the  cane  in  which 
it  is  working  is  usually  killed  before 
fruiting.  Over  Winter  the  borer  has 
changed  into  a  beetle  and  in  the  Spring 
it  emerges  to  carry  on  the  work  of  its 
ancestors  by  laying  eggs  in  the  young 
canes  once  more. 

For  control,  the  recommendation  is  to 
cut  off  all  wilted  tips  below  the  girdle 
and  to  cut  out  infested  bearing  canes 
close  to  the  ground.  When  old  canes  are 
removed  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  harvested 
injury  is  much  less  severe.  II.  R.  T. 

Treating  Post  with  Creosote 

Would  you  give  me  your  opinion  as  to 
the  creosote  treatment  of  soft  maple, 
beech  and  poplar  to  make  them  last 
longer  for  fence  posts?  Does  it  pay,  and 
what  is  the  best  stuff  to  use? 

Jefferson,  N.  Y.  w.  A.  v. 

Soft  wood  posts  without  some  pre¬ 
servative  treatment  are  very  short-lived, 
any  of  several  treatments  helps,  the  creo¬ 
sote  treatment  being  the  best.  In  com¬ 
mercial  work  the  creosote  is  forced  into 
the  wood  under  pressure.  In  everyday 
practice,  however,  the  wood  is  heated  so 
as  to  cause  the  water  and  air  in  it  to 
expand  and  then  cooled  in  the  creosote, 
thus  drawing  the  preservative  into  the 
wood.  If  a  limited  number  of  posts  are 
to  be  treated  put  the  butts  into  a  tank 
of  creosote  and  heat  to  about  220  de¬ 
grees  F,  then  allowing  to  cool.  Other¬ 
wise  use  two  tanks,  one  of  cold  creosote 
and  the  other  of  any  high  boiling  oil. 

II.  B.  T. 


Topping  Shade  Trees 

When  should  shade  trees  be  cut  back 
so  as  to  thicken  the  crowns?  I  have 
some  young  maples  planted  four  years, 
but  the  crowns  are  not  thick  enough  to 
be  satisfactory.  j.  j.  t. 

Preston,  Md. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  cut  back  the  trees 
merely  to  thicken  them.  Although  cut¬ 
ting  will  at  first  give  them  a'  bushy, 
‘thick  appearance  they  will  be  checked  in 
growth  and  never  grow  as  rapidly  or  as 
symmetrically  as  if  left  untouched. 

II.  B.  T. 


Locust  for  Fence  Post 

Regarding  fence  posts  for  the  farmer, 
any  person  who  has  stony  land  not  fit  to 
farm  should  plant  one  locust  every  50 
or  100  ft.  In  a  few  years  he  will  have 
a  full  stand  of  trees,  as  they  spread  from 
the  root  and  I  think  they  will  grow 
where  the  chestnut  has  died.  As  fence 
posts  I  think  they  last  longer  than  the 
man  who  sets  them. 

Pennsylvania.  FRANK  WARING. 


High  in  quality 
but  moderate  in  price 


T~}ON’T  judge  Buckeyes  by  their  price ;  they  are 
put  together  with  the  same  care,  the  same 
number  of  plies,  the  same  generous  proportions  and 
the  same  sturdy  construction  as  the  regular  Kelly- 
Springfield  tires,  the  best  tires  we  make. 

Buckeyes  represent  real  value.  They  will  compare 
favorably  with  many  tires  sold  at  higher  prices.  If 
you  do  not  feel  that  you  need  the  extra  mileage  ol 
the  regular  Kelly-Springfield  tires,  try  Buckeyes. 

They  are  sold  by  Kelly  dealers  everywhere,  and  are 
covered  by  the  usual  Standard  Warranty. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BUCKEYE  TIRES 

Built  by  Kelly-Springfield 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


HAVE  A  DRINK 

of  fresh,  sweet  Cider  or  pore  Fruit  Juice. 
Make  it  yourself  from  your  own  fruit  or  ber¬ 
ries,  then  you  know  it  is  clean  and  wholesome. 
Clark  “Cutaway”  Cider  Mills  and  Fruit 
Presses,  like  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Harrows, 
are  unusually  high  quality;  they  give  perfect 
satisfaction  and  last  for  years.  Get  yours  be¬ 
fore  the  rush.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
TODAY.' 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co..  31  Elm  St..  Higganum,  Ct. 


Gordon-Van 
Tine  Home 
No.  633, 5 
rooms  and 
bath;  many 
built-in  con¬ 
veniences. 
Materials 

$1795 


Book  of  200  Home  Plans  FREE! 

Get  our  low  wholesale  prices  before  you  build.  Many  say 
they  save  as  high  as  $2,000.  We  furnish  complete  plans  and 
highest  quality  material.  Framing  lumber  cut  at  mill  saves 
30%  labor  cost.  No  costly  hand -sawing.  200,000  customers 
make  our  values  possible 

ManyBnyersPutUp  5,000  Building  Mail  Coupon  ._  ■  i  m  ■  n ■■  ■»« 

Own  Homes  Bargains  “  Book  of  zoo  Homes"  ]  „  v„_  Cr. 

Planssosimple  and  Everything  for  shows  photos,  floor-  ■  l.an  *  ,ne  . 

parts  fit  so  accurately  building,  remodel-  plans,  prices  of  Bun-  I  SioCase  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa 

many  construct  own  ing  or  repairing,  at  galows.  Colonial— -mod-  J]  ,  „vn„r*  .  n 

homes.  Most  perma-  wholesaleprices.  ern,  distinctive  4  to  9  JJ  x  expc  i.  u 

nent  construction.  Send  for  catalog.  room  homes.  9 

Gordon-VanTineCo.  Qn  ^::.Z\ZZZ 

^ “  Send  me  proper  catalog 

C  S  TA  BUSHED  (805  | 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back  j  Name . 

826  Case  Street  i  DAVENPORT,  IOWA  [ 

- — 1  Address . 
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After 
Your 

FarmWofF- 

Do  You  Come  Back  tek 
Warmth  and  Comfort  ( 

Out  of  the  cold  drizzle — out  of  the  stinging  storm— hack 
into  a  warm  comfortable  home — with  the  cleanly,  health- 
protecting  heat  i-n  ALL  rooms  alike!  This  is  the  constant 
satisfaction  you  insure  yourself  and  your  family  with 
IDEAL- AMERICAN  Radiator  heating  in  place  of  old- 
fashioned,  inefficient,  wasteful  heaters! 

Americans  I  deal 

I  I  Radiators  n|  Boilers 


Things  To  Think  About 


The  present  low  cost  and  10-Months- 
to-Pay-Plan  of  the  IDEAL-AMERI- 
CAN  Heating  Outfits  puts  these  com¬ 
forts  easily  in  the  reach  of  every  farm 
home — with  or  without  cellar.  Auto¬ 


matic  [fire  control  maintains  just  the 
temperature  you  want.  Bum  oil,  wood, 
coke  or  ANY  coal.  Phone  nearest  heat¬ 
ing  and  plumbing  merchant  today . 
W riteDept.  T,for  illustrated  (free)  book. 


Studying  the  Real  Estate 
Business 

I  wish  to  become  a  real  estate  agent 
or  realtor  on  a  small  scale  as  my  health 
will  not  permit  me  to  do  heavy  farm 
work,  flow  can  I  obtain  a  license  and 
what  -books  should  I  purchase  for  study 
or  reference?  W.  N. 

New  Jersey. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  there  are 
issued  two  classifications  of  license — 
one  -to  salesmen  at  $5,  one  to  brokers  at 
$10.  Applications  may  be  had  from  the 
New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission, 
Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  and  you 
should  ask  for  the  booklet  of  instructions 
at  the  same  time.  A  not  difficult  ex¬ 
amination  is  given,  and  the  formality  is 
short.  The  salesmen’s  license  is  for  those 
who  desire  to  work  through  an  office, 
and  the  latter  is  for  a  man  who  has  suf¬ 
ficient  capital  and  knowledge  to  open  his 
own  office.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
teacher  like  experience,  my  suggestion 
would  be  that  W.  N.,  for  at  least  six 
months,  attach  himself  to  some  good  firm 
in  his  locality,  and  also  not  fail  to  enter 
the  course  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  in  the  Fall,  in  either  the  general 
course  in  real  estate,  the  legal  course,  or 
both.  As  I  remember  it,  the  cost  of  each 
is  about  $16  for  the  term,  with  a  small 
additional  expense  for  books,  etc.  One 
night  each  week  is  devoted  to  each 
course,  and  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that 
even  though  these  sessions  were  attended 
for  the  first  year  (although  the  second 
year  “advanced  course”  is  given)  it 
would  prove  invaluable  to  anyone  sin¬ 
cerely  intending  making  real  estate  his 
vocation.  In  the  event  that  W.  N.  can¬ 
not  possibly  take  the  above  mentioned 
courses,  he  may  write  the  Columbia 
University,  making  request  for  name  and 
author  of  those  books  they  use  in  their 
instructions.  H.  D.  M. 


Who  Started  Bobbed  Hair? 

The  report  is  that  Captain  L.  C.  Baird 
lias  discovered  some  old  army  records 
which  indicate  that  hair-bobbing  was  an 
old  army  regulation  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  This  order  was  issued  in 
1776 : 

“As  the  head  dress  of  a  soldier  is  one 
of  the  first  and  necessary  ornaments,” 
it  reads,  “the  captain  commands  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the 
first  regiment  to  have  their  hair  cut  be¬ 
hind  not  to  exceed  seven  inches  long  and 
close  to  the  head. 

The  non-commissioned-  officers  and  pri¬ 
vates  of  the  second  regiment  to  have 
their  hair  tied  behind  in  a  bob  cut  close 
to  the  head,  the  hair  of  the  whole  to  be 
cut  on  the  to*p  of  the  head  short  and 
brushed  back.  The  officers  commanding 
companies  will  s^ee  this  order  carried  into 
effect  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Perhaps  the  hair  bobbers  of  today  are 
simply  trying  to  show  their  respect  for 
old  army  regulations.  Patriotic  flappers. 


Finding  Water  With  a  Stick 

Is  there  anything  in  a  person  find¬ 
ing  water  with  a  crotc-hed  stick?  There 
are  several  people  here  who  claim  to  be 
able  to  perform  this  feat,  and  also  others 
including  myself  who  scoff  at  such  an 
idea.  To  settle  a  bet  I  am  asking  you 
for  your  opinion.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

Y’es,  there  is  something  in  it,  though 
no  one  seems  able  to  tell  what  it  is.  The 
scientific  men  usually  scoff  at  the  idea 
that  a  stick  or  twig  will  turn  in  the 
hands  when  passing  over  a  vein  of  water. 
Y'et  it  has  been  demonstrated  again  and 
again  that  some  people  have  this  power 
which  causes  the  stick  to  turn.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  do  it  seem  never  to  have 
offered  any  satisfactory  explanation,  but 
we  know  that  the  thing  lias  been  done, 
though  we  have  never  been  able  to  do  it 
ourselves.  As  a  rule  the  learned  men 
will  not  accept  a  thing  of  this  sort  as 
scientific  until  some  definite  reason  for 
it  is  provided.  As  it  stands  some  people 
can  find  water  in  this  way  in  a  majority 
of  cases — but  they  cannot  explain  how 
they  do  it. 


The  War  Debt  Question 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  articles 
on  the  European  war  debts — particularly 
when  you  compare  these  debts  to  loans 


given  to  poor  relations.  Will  you  not 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  print  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Herald f 

Your  various  correspondents  have  an¬ 
swered  the  question,  "Whose  War  Was 
It?”  in  various  ways,  but  no  one  has 
touched  the  decisive  point  so  far  as 
the  foreign  loans  are  concerned.  No 
one  pretends  that  we  brought  on  the 
Great  War,  or  were  responsible  for  it, 
but  unless  when  we  declared  war 
against  Germany  we  made  it  our  war. 
Congress  had  no  power  to  make  the  loans 
under  discussion.  The  money  raised  by 
taxation  belongs  to  the  nation,  and 
Congress  has  no  power  to  use  it  for  any 
purpose  except  a  national  purpose.  If 
two  foreign  nations  are  engaged  in  a 
contest  we  cannot  lend  money  to  either 
from  any  sympathy  with  the  borrower. 
To  do  so  is  to  make  war  on  the  other 
combatant. 

In  the  war  under  discussion  the  action 
of^  Germany  forced  us  to  declare  war. 
We  saw  that  unless  we  joined  the  other 
European  powers  in  defeating  her,  it 
was  quite  probable  that  we  might  in 
the  event  of  her  victory  have  to  fight 
her  alone,  armed  not  only  with  her  own 
resources  but  for  example  armed  also 
with  the  English  fleet.  Our  rights  and 
our  safety  demanded  that  we  should  do 
what  we  did,  and  having  made  war 
we  wanted  victory.  We  wanted  to  join 
forces  with  the  Allies  and  as  we  could 
not  send  troops  and  munitions  at  once, 
we  furnished  what  they  sorely  needed — 
money.  It  was  our  war  and  the  money 
was  needed  to  help  win  our  victory,  or 
Congress  could  not  have  contributed  a 
dollar.  MOORFIELD  STOREY. 


France  an  Agricultural 
Nation 

France^  is  an  agricultural  nation. 
Every  Frenchman  and  Frenchwoman 
loves  and  respects  the  'soil,  no  matter  if 
they  are  city  dwellers  and  have  only 
seen  a  farm  from  the  distance.  This 
love  and  respect  for  the  soil  and  those 
who  work  it  is  ’born  and  bred  in  the 
French  bone.  One  never  hears  a  'French¬ 
man  or  a  Frenchwoman  speak  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  farmers  as  one  hears  them 
spoken  of  so  often  by  city  people  in  our 
country.  A  •Frenchman  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  that;  to  him,  the  'soil  and  its 
toilers  mean  the  French  nation.  And 
despite  all  that  Borah  of  Idaho  may 
trumpet,  the  French  are  not  a  militaris¬ 
tic  people.  They  are  a  hard-working, 
thrifty,  peace-loving  people.  If  you 
knew  them  as  I  do — particularly  the 
small-town  and  country  folk — you  would 
be  reminded,  as  I  have  been  many  times, 
of  an  old-fashioned  Yankee  farmer  of 
the  best  type — kindly,  rugged,  shrewd, 
keenly  intelligent,  and  intensely  patriotic, 
•though  Latin,  of  course.  j.  b.  b. 


Farm  Problems 

Why  do  so  many  farmers  sob  about 
low  income  and  high  taxes?  You  can 
pay  as  much  as  you  vish  for  a  farm,  but 
it  is  only  worth  a  sum  that  the  working 
of  it  will  pay  reasonable  interest  on  the 
investment. 

If  you  pay  $10,000  for  a  $5,000  farm, 
$5,000  is  watered  stock.  An  oversupply 
of  machinery  is  more  watered  stock.  City 
men  buy  farms  at  twice  what  they  are 
worth  for  "playthings”  and  at  a  price 
no  farmer  can  pay.  Farmers  vote  for 
public  improvements  and  brag  about  the 
value  of  their  farms  to  the  tax  collector, 
and  up  goes  taxes. 

Old  Dame  Nature  is  doing  her  best, 
but  we  have  loaded  her  down  until  her 
back  is  breaking.  Don't  ask  more,  sell 
the  farm  to  the  city  cousin  and  go  on  a 
vacation.  We  did  that  and  found  we 
get  interest  on  the  value  of  the  farm,  in¬ 
vested  in  tax-exempt  bonds  and  pay  for 
our  labor  when  we  feel  like  working. 
Don’t  sob  any  more  or  work  at  a  losing 
game.  Let's  play  and  laugh  and  the 
world  laugh  with  you.  wm.  A.  olds. 

California. 


Suit  for  Debt 

Two  years  ago  I  was  quarantined  for 
eight  weeks  for  smallpox,  and  having  a 
family  of  eight,  and  then  had  two  horses, 
300  chickens,  and  everything  to  buy,  the 
bills  were  pretty  large  when  the  quar¬ 
antine  was  lifted.  I  owed  a  grocer  $8.50 
before  the  quarantine,  and  have  rather 
ignored  the  bill,  doing  my  utmost  to  pay 
off  the  larger  bills  first.  He  has  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  lawyer,  and  he  has 
served  a  constable  notice  that  he  is  going 
to  sell  me  out,  my  horses,  harness,  im¬ 
plements,  furniture,  etc.  Can  it  be  done ! 
Some  say  it  can,  and  others  say  it  can¬ 
not,  that  I  am  exempt  so  much  by  law ; 
and  that  he  cannot  sell  anything  I  make 
a  living  with.  H.  F.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

The  constable  has  the  right  to  sell  your 
personal  property  under  a  judgment  ob¬ 
tained  against  you  provided  you  do  not 
pay  the  bill.  A  man  is  not  exempt  from 
a  constable  sale  as  to  the  goods  used  in 
his  business.  A  person  is,  however,  ex¬ 
empt  as  to  the  personal  property  he  owns 
up  to  the  value  of  $200.  H.  F.  R. 


American  Radiator  Company 

40  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  large  cities  in  U.  S.  A.,  Canada  and  Europe 
Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  and  Ideal  ARCO  Hot  Water  Supply  Tanks 


Save  Your  Late  Crops  from  Frost 


HURRY  — You  still  have 
time  to  install  a  March  Auto¬ 
matic  Irrigation  system  if  you 
order  immediately. 

March  Automatic  Irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  are  more  effective  than  others 
in  frost  protection.  Their  action 
is  neither  too  slow  nor  too  fast, 
but  just  right. 

Perhaps  you  have  pipe  lines  of 
some  other  system,  the  old  hand 
turned  kind.  Then  buy  a  March 
Automatic  Turn  Motor.  It  will 
transform  your  old  system  into  a 
comparatively  modern  one.  $30 
will  buy  a  Turn  Motor.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  your  money  back.  Send  in 
your  order  today. 


In  buying  frost 
protection  now 
you  are  buying 
drought  protec¬ 
tion  for  next  year, 

The  March  Auto¬ 
matic  Turn  Motor, 
always  highly 
satisfactory,  has 
been  still  further 
improved.  It  lines 
up  the  exhaust  nozzles  with  those 
in  the  pipe,  thus  USING  the  ex¬ 
haust  water  instead  of  wasting  it. 
The  low  pressure  motor  affords 
smoother  action.  Superior  con¬ 
struction  is  manifest  throughout. 
Our  booklet  will  give  detailed  in¬ 
formation.  Write  for  it. 


MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  5?,™-“  Avenu* 


MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


Send  For  This  Big*  Free  Book 

This  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  32-page  book  is  a  text-book  that  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  without.  It  pictures  and  describes  your  orchard  troubles  and  tells 
how  to  control  them.  It  contains  a  complete  spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to 
follow  — the  same  program  that  we  follow  successfully  in  our  own  orchards  of  over 
30,000  peach  and  apple  trees.  Free  to  any  tree  owner  as  long  the  supply  lasts. 

- - - Please  Write  Plainly,  or  Print,  and  Mail  Today  ———————— 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  Dept.  16 

Please  send  me  your  free  32-page  book,  “Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying”. 

My  dealer’s  name  is . 

His  post  office  is  . State 
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Baltimore; 
g~  House  ojfers 


MAINE 


Wouick  service  to 
7  every  part 
^  of  the  territory 


NORTH 

CAROLINA 


Wre„  . 


SOUTH 
\  CAROLINA 


GEORGIA 


OUR.  BALTIMORE  HOUSE 


This  Big  Baltimore  Home  of  Ward’s  was 
Completed  in  1925 — Enlarged  in  1926 


In  one  year  we  outgrew  our  big,  new 
Baltimore  Home. 

One-third  more  space  is  now  being  added 
— to  care  for  the  new  customers  won  by 
Ward’s  Low  Prices  and  prompt  Service. 

As  you  look  through  your  Catalogue,  do 
you  ever  stop  to  think  why  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  buy  from  Ward’s?  That  there  is  a 
proof  of  the  lower  prices  and  higher  qual¬ 
ity  this  Catalogue  offers  you. 

W e  could  not  win  and  hold  so  many  cus¬ 
tomers — this  business  could  not  have  lived 
and  grown  for  fifty-four  years  except  on 
the  basis  of  satisfactory  service,  honest 
merchandise  and  lower  prices. 

Seven  Big  Houses  Buying  Together 

Make  Ward’s  Low  Prices  Possible 

Back  of  Ward’s  Catalogue  there  are  seven 
Big  Houses.  Big  as  this  Baltimore  Plant 
is,  it  is  not  a  branch  house.  It  has  back  of 
it  the  large  cash  resources,  the  tremendous 


buying  pow'er  of  Ward’s  seven  big  houses 
located  to  serve  conveniently  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

Buying  all  together,  buying  in  the  larg¬ 
est  possible  quantities,  and  paying  cash, 
means  buying  at  lower-than-market  prices. 
Over  $60 , 000 , 00 0  in  cash  was  used  in  buying 
the  merchandise  shown  in  this  Catalogue. 

We  Never  Sacrifice  Quality 

To  Make  a  Low  Price 

Ward’s  low  prices  are  genuine  low  prices. 
We  offer  no  “price  baits.”  We  do  not  sacri¬ 
fice  wearing  quality  to  make  a  price  seem 
low.  Ward’s  standard  of  quality  is  always 
maintained. 

When  you  order  from  Baltimore  your  letter 
reaches  us  quicker,  your  goods  reach  you  quicker. 
You  are  assured  of  quick  service,  satisfactory 
quality  and  guaranteed  a  cash  saving. 

So  use  your  Catalogue.  Start  sending  all  your 
orders  to  Ward’s — at  Baltimore. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  •  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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OVERALLS 


Ask  Your  Dealer 


to  show  you  the  new  Car- 
hartt.  The  same  high 
quality  which  has  been 
maintained  (or  37  years. 
Many  new  improved  fea¬ 
tures  that  add  comfort 
and  convenience.  A  gar¬ 
ment  guaranteeing  you 
the  longer  wear  that 
has  always  characterized 
Car  hartt  Overalls. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

[1081 


Needham 
crown 

GRAIN  DRILLS 

WRITE  TODAY  for  CATALOG  and  PRICES 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  112,  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


FOR  50  YEARS 

mm 

HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


WITTE 


Stationary 

ENGINE 


0nly$5  Down  Buys*Any 

From  ivz  to  7  H.P— The  One-Profit  Engine 

"COR  42  years  I  have  been  building 
ENGINES  which  thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the  most  dependable 
and  economical  in  the  world.  But  this 
WITTE  Engine  is  the  masterpiece 
of  them  all.  It  is  really  a  mechan¬ 
ical  marvel  and  I  am  so  proud  of 
its  perfection  that  I  want  every  farm 
to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 

duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine  so  any 

man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do  almost  every  j  *  Ti  * 

kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s  economical  in  opera-  j\OtC  ttlCSC  lJOlTltS 
tion.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  Square,  Protected  Tank,  die-cast 
speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up 

and  deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an  IRON 
CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 


BUY  ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS 
—NO  INTEREST  CHARGES 


bearings,  and  many  other  re¬ 
finements.  Starts  easy  in  cold¬ 
est  weather.  Special  piston  con¬ 
struction  means  more  power  for 
less  fuel.  Speed  regulator  en¬ 
ables  it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heaviest 
work.  Takes  the  place  of  sev¬ 
eral  engines.  Iron  Clad  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee. 

_  .  j  •  •  t  ,  .  ,  ,  AH  Slzea—X  Vt  to  50  H-P. 

The  best  advertising  1  can  do  is  to  have  people 

boosting  this  wonderful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you 
can  buy  it  on  practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to 
pay.  On  my  liberal  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit.  Scrap 
your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  of  it  down  on  the  WITTE. 

JC*  The  WITTE  Engine  will  literally  pay  for  itself,  and 

*  make  you  a  big  profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply 

send  me  your  name  and  address—a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of 
my  big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  facts.  No  obligation.  Or,  if  you 
are  interested,  ask  about  our  Log  and  Tree  Saws,  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs  or 
Pump  Outfits.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 


Special  WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features: 

I— Medium  Weight  Yet  Dur¬ 
able 

X— Valves-in-Head 

5— Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension 
Magneto  Ignition 

6—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1897  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

1897  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

1897  Witte  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Qulclt  shipments  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  ware¬ 
houses:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Laredo, 
Tex.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Billings,  Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Pumping  Problem 

I  want  to  put  a  pump  in  my  barn  for 
use  in  the  Winter.  It  is  solid  rock  from 
spring  to  barn  so  I  cannot  put  the  pipe 
below  frost  line  as  the  expense  of  blast¬ 
ing  would  be  too  much.  I  cannot  use 
a  foot  valve  on  the  suction  pipe  as  the 
water  will  freeze.  The  situation  is  as 
shown  in  sketch.  Pump  to  be  3  ft. 
above  barn  floor,  an  elbow  runs  through 
siding  1  ft.,  another  elbow,  6  ft.  of  pipe 
to  ground,  another  elbow  with  78  ft.  of 
piping  on  ground  from  barn  to  spring 
at  a  3  ft.  slope ;  another  elbow  and  3  ft. 
of  pipe  in  spring;  making  a  total  lift  of 
15  ft.  in  height,  3  ft.  of  it  on  a  7S-ft. 
slope,  a  total  of  94  ft.  to  lift  and  draw 
with  four  elbows  in  the  line.  Will  a 
pitcher  pump  with  a  3  x  10-in.  cylinder 
for  1  Vj  -in.  suction  pipe,  good  for  wells 
up  to  25  ft.,  be  satisfactory?  I  was 
told  to  reduce  the  suction  pipe  down  to 
%  in.  and  the  pump  would  draw  this 
distance  but  the  flow  at  the  spout  would 
not  be  so  great  and  it  would  fake  longer 
to  pump  a  pail  of  water.  J.  II.  G. 

A  pump  can  be  used  as  you  suggest. 
Probably  one  of  the  force  pumps  would 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  pitcher 
pump  that  you  speak  of  using.  A  pitcher 
pump  is  designed  for  cistern  work  and 
short  lifts  and  is  built  light  and  fitted 


Concrete  is  about  the  cheapest  perma¬ 
nent  floor  that  can  be  put  in.  It  is  im¬ 
pervious  and  durable.  If  properly  sur¬ 
faced  and  the  cattle  kept  bedded  there  is 
not  much  trouble  from  the  causes  you 
mention. 


Grease  Leaks  from  Wheel 

I  have  a  Ford  car.  1920.  The  grease 
comes  out  of  rear  wheel  on  left  side.  1 
have  taken  wheel  off  and  bearing  out, 
packed  it  with  felt  washers  several  times] 
but  does  not  seem  to  make  much  im¬ 
pression  on  it.  What  do  you  advise? 

Walpole,  N.  II.  j.  n. 

This  is  a  very  annoying  trouble  and 
is  due  to  several  causes.  Among  them 
are  the  following : 

1.  Too  high  a  grease  level  in  the  differ¬ 
ential  housing. 

2.  Worn  or  hardened  felt  washers  at 
the  end  of  the  rear  axle  housing. 

3.  Oil  working  down  the  propellor 
shaft  housing  from  the  engine. 

4.  Worn  thrust  washers  in  the  differ¬ 
ential. 

The  remedy  in  each  case  is  determined 
by  the  cause.  First  see  that  the  felt 
washers  are  all  right,  and  if  not  replace 
them.  A  giant  washer  is  made  for  use 
when  the  axle  is  leaking.  See  that  the  oil 
level  in  the  differential  housing  is  not 


Total  height  to  lift,  15  ft. 

Total  length  to  draw,  78  ft. 

Total  length  and  height  to  lift  and  pull,  94  ft. 

A — Pipe  from  pump  cylinder  to  elbow. 

B — Pipe  from  elbow  through  side  of  building. 

C — Pipe  from  where  it  comes  out  of  building  down  to  ground. 
It — Pipe  from  building  to  spring. 

E — Pipe  in  spring. 


with  a  short  handle  which  make  it 
shorter  lived  under  heavy  service  and 
harder  to  operate. 

See  that  your  pipe  line  has  an  even 
grade  from  pump  to  spring  and  where 
you  have  shown  90  degree  elbows  use 
45  degrees  fittings  instead  or  do  away 
with  the  two  upper  ones  entirely  if  pos¬ 
sible.  This  will  leave  a  free  course  for 
the  water  to  flow  back  to  the  spring 
when  the  pump  is  drained,  preventing 
freezing. 

Use  144 -in.  or  larger  pipe  for  your 
suction  line.  Water  flowing  through  a 
pipe  is  subject  to  friction  or  resistance 
just  as  a  stone  boat  is  when  dra  gged 
along  the  ground.  The  smaller  the  pipe 
the  greater  this  friction  is.  Wherever 
water  has  to  be  piped  long  distances 
large  pipes  are  used  to  lessen  the  fric¬ 
tion.  It.  h.  s. 


Rebuilding  Barn;  Sanitary 
Floor 

1.  My  barn  was  damaged  recently  and 
I  am  very  anxious  to  replace  it  with  a 
new  barn,  but  can  not  afford  to  build 
the  entire  barn  at  once.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  put  hollow  tile  up  to  the 
first  floor,  leaving  the  rest  of  tlie  barn 
just  as  it  is  for  a  year  or  two  then  fin¬ 
ishing  it  all  with  hollow  tile.  2.  Can  I 
make  Grade  A  milk  if  I  put  cork  brick 
or  wood  blocks  in  my  barn  instead  of 
concrete?  Are  they  more  satisfactory 
than  concrete?  Concrete  is  always  cold 
and  very  slippery.  11.  M. 

1.  While  I  do  not  know  the  arrange- 
ment  of  your  barn  frame  it  is  probable 
that  you  can  build  as  you  suggest.  It 
is  also  probable  that  the  cost  would  total 
up  more  than  if  the  rebuilding  were  all 
done  at  once  because  of  the  greater  labor 
bill.  If  this  is  largely  done  by  yourself, 
however,  and  spread  over  a  term  of  years, 
it  will  not  be  felt  as  would  the  building 
of  the  complete  barn  at  one  time.  It 
will  probably  be  cheaper  to  build  the 
stable  of  your  barn  from  tile  or  concrete 
blocks  and  then  complete  the  upper  part 
with  lumber.  Single  boarding  of  the  hay 
loft  is  sufficient.  The  blocks  or  tile 
should  be  lined  inside  for  warmth. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  Grade  A  milk 
cannot  be  produced  on  cork  or  wood 
floors.  Grade  A  is  a’ condition  of  clean¬ 
liness  and  bacterial  content  and  clean 
milk  has  been  produced  in  some  very 
cheaply  built  barns.  Good  equipment 
and  arrangement,  however,  lesen  the  cost 
of  production  through  lowered  labor  cost. 


too  high.  One  and  one-half  pounds  of 
grease  is  sufficient,  then  add  more  in 
small  quantities  as  this  is  used  up.  Where 
the  grease  in  the  differential  housing  is 
thinned,  indicating  leakage  from  the  en¬ 
gine,  keeping  the  universal  joint  housing 
beneath  the  car  thoroughly  filled  with 
cup  grease  is  a  help.  If  the  grease  does 
not  stop  the  flow  of  oil  backward  down 
the  propellor  shaft  housing,  felt  washers 
may  be  placed  in  here. 

Where  the  thrust  washers  in  the  differ¬ 
ential  are  worn  the  axle  will  move  end¬ 
wise  in  the  housing,  pumping  the  grease 
out.  If,  when  the  rear  wheels  are  jacked 
up,  the  shaft  can  be  moved  endwise  a  lit¬ 
tle  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  your 
trouble.  In  this  case  the  rear  axle  will 
have  to  be  taken  down,  new  thrust 
washers  put  in  to  take  up  the  “play”  and 
new  felts  put  in  at  the  axle  ends.  This 
will  usually  correct  the  trouble. 


Oil  for  Autos 

My  truck  leaks  the  heavy  oil  out  of 
the  differential  and  onto  the  brake  band. 
I  put  new  washers  in  but  did  not  get  it 
quite  tight.  I  told  the  hardware  man, 
and  lie  sold  me  a  5-lb.  pail  of  a  very 
heavy  graphite  grease.  He  said  this 
would  stop  all  noise  in  the  gears  and 
would  never  flow  out  011  brake  bands. 
But  I  have  heard  that  graphite  is  harm¬ 
ful  to  gears.  f.  c.  n. 

The  manufacturer  of  a  car  or  truck 
usually  specifies  several  makes  of  oils 
and  greases  that  are  best  suited  to  his 
machine  and  it  is  best  to  use  these  rather 
than  others.  Graphite  in  itself  may  not 
be  harmful  although  it  is  not  necessary 
in  the  smoothly  finished  gears  and  bear¬ 
ings  of  an  automobile.  Graphite  is  of 
use  in  the  roughly  finished  gears  and 
bearings  of  farm  machinery  where  it 
coats  the  surfaces  and  smooths  them  up. 

The  objection  to  the  grease  that  you 
mention  for  use  in  the  differential  is 
not  its  graphite  content  but  its  stiffness. 
In  cool  weather  particularly  the  gears 
would  simply  plow  out  a  channel  in  tlie 
lubricant  and  revolve  in  this,  getting 
very  little  lubrication,  tlie  grease  being 
too  stiff  to  flow.  Keep  it  for  use  on 
your  double  wagon  axles.  It  is  excellent 
here. 

Wash  out  the  brake  bands  and  drums 
with  gasoline  and  fit  new  felt  washers 
earefullv.  Use  the  oil  specified  by  the 
manufacturer  and  be  careful  to  see  that 
the  differential  housing  is  filled  no  high¬ 
er  than  advised  by  your  service  man. 
Keep  this  level  by  frequent  additions  of 
small  quantities  of  oil.  R.  IX.  S. 
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PURGOPY  of  this  General  Catalogue  brings  you  America’s 
Lowest  Prices  on  everything  you  most  need  for  your  home, 
for  your  personal  use  and  for  every  member  of  the  family. 


Use  the  coupon — simply  fill  in  your  name  and 
address  and  by  return  mail  we  will  send  you 
free  the  National’s  complete  General  Catalogue. 

This  new  General  Catalogue  brings  you  a 
much  broader  service.  It  announces  the  Greater 
National — now  equipped  to  serve  you  with  al¬ 
most  everything  that  your  home  requires,  that 
you  personally  use  or  wear. 

Thirty-eight  years’  experience  in  creating  bar¬ 
gains,  in  securing  the  greatest  values,  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  offer  you  the  very  lowest  possible 
prices  on  house  furnishings,  stoves,  vacuum 
cleaners,  kitchen  cabinets  and  utensils,  silver¬ 
ware,  jewelry,  toilettes,  toys,  china  and  glass¬ 
ware,  rugs,  blankets,  comfortables,  curtains  and 
piece  goods. 

For  the  men  and  boys,  there  are  automobile 
tires,  tubes,  batteries — everything  for  the  auto¬ 
mobile;  and  complete  assortments  of  clothing, 
furnishings  and  shoes. 

Every  woman  will  be  delighted  with  the 


charm  of  the  most  beautiful  new  fashions,  the 
best  New  York  Styles.  Never  have  we  equaled  in 
beauty  and  smartness  the  wonderful  selection  of 
new  dresses,  and  coats  and  hats  we  are  showing 
this  season.  The  name  “National  ”  is  more  than 
ever  the  mark  of  unquestioned  Style  Authority. 

To  every  member  of  your  household  this  new 
enlarged  National  General  Catalogue  brings  the 
best  opportunity  for  saving  on  almost  every 
need  of  the  family  and  the  home. 

This  General  Catalogue  is  a  family  book — a 
home  book.  It  is  important  to  you  that  this 
new  opportunity  for  saving  be  brought  into 
your  home!  So  use  the  coupon— or  write  us 
a  postcard  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new,  en¬ 
larged  National  Catalogue. 

Remember,  everything  purchased  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  must  always  give  you  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  For  thirty-eight  years  the  National 
has  said  to  every  customer:  “Your  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.” 
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All  Sorts 


Waterproofing  with 
Paraffin 

I  am  told  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  that  paraffin  has  been  used  by  circus 
companies  for  many  years  but  few  people 
seem  to  have  heard  of  it  until  recently. 
In  hunting  about  for  something  for 
waterproofing  my  tent  I  found  out  for 
myself  how  it  could  be  done  with  paraffin, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  got  it 
down  to  the  last  simplicity  yet.  But  I 
have  got  thus  far: 

Not  knowing  just  how  much  a  tent 
roof  10  square  yards  would  require,  I 
began  by  melting  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  paraffin  and  pouring  in  a  pint  of  gaso¬ 
line.  realizing  that  what  was  wanted  was 
only  a  very  thin  coat.  But  before  I  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  can  it  began  to  be¬ 
come  mushy,  and1  I  added  a  little  more 
gasoline.  Taking  note  of  the  space  covered 
I  gave  the  next  quarter  of  a  pound  more 
gasoline,  and  so  kept  experimenting  with 
quarter-pound  meltings. 

I  applied  it  with  a  4-dn.  paint  brush, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  job  I  learned 
that  more  depended  on  the  way  I  handled 
the  brush  than  on  the  strength  of  the 
solution.  If  I  dipped  the  brush  in  and 
struck  boldly  most  of  the  load  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  quickly  'by  the  cloth,  and  called 
for  a  good  deal  of  rubbing.  But  if  I 
wiped  the  brush  and  struck  lightly  clear 
across  I  could  get  it  on  more  evenly. 
The  proportion  of  gasoline  to  the  paraffin 
did  not  make  much  difference  in  the 
amount  of  space  covered.  If  any  method 
can  be  simpler  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
it.  Ten  square  yards  of  8-oz.  duck  took 
iy2  lbs.  of  the  wax  and  one  gallon  of 
gasoline.  The  effectiveness  of  the  water¬ 
proofing  was  was  proven  by  the  first 
heavy  rain,  when  a  tub  standing  outside 
the  tent  contained  three  inches  of  water, 
and  the  inside  of  the  tent  was  dry.  The 
cost  was  about  50  cents. 

J.  N.  PARDEE. 


Lining  for  Water  Tank 

On  page  112  in  answer  to  L.  W.  asks 
about  concrete  lining  for  water  tanks. 
I  will  tell  you  how  we  out  here  in  the 
West  make  them.  First  take  a  2-in.  gas 
pipe  about  12  ft.  long,  set  in  the  ground 
about  a  foot  deep,  right  wThere  you  want 
center  of  tank.  Pump  it  perpendicular 
with  level,  using  guy  wires  to  hold  in 
place.  Next  take  an  old  door  or  make  a 
sweep  the  height  that  you  want  your 
tank  when  completed.  Take  two  strap 
irons  and  bend  in  the  form  of  a  letter  U 
to  fit  around  the  gas  pipe,  and  bolt  to 
the  sweep  or  the  old  door,  one  at  top  and 
one  at  the  bottom  of  the  sweep.  Round 
off  the  outside  bottom  corner  of  the 
sweep  to  make  the  tank  pot-bottomed  as 
it  will  stand  the  frost  better  than  a  flat 
bottom.  Raise  the  sweep  up  whatever 
thickness  you  want  the  bottom  of  tank 
to  be,  about  6  in.  is  right.  Twice  the 
length  of  the  sweep  will  be  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  tank.  For  outside  form 
we  use  1x6  in.  boards  sharpened  at  one 
end  and  driven  into  the  ground  about  6 
in.,  with  wire  hoop  at  top  and  bottom. 
Take  tar  felt  and  place  inside  of  the 
outside  of  form  to  make  the  outside  of 
tank  smooth  and  nice.  Take  a  short  piece 
of  2x4  and  nail  on  to  the  top  of  the 
sweep  to  project  out  past  the  tank  for 
handhold  to  shove  the  sweep  around, 
horse-power  fashion.  Round  off  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  2x4  to  make  the  top  edge 
of  tank  round. 

Now  take  galvanized  hog  wire  the 
height  of  tank  and  wired  in  place  so  it 
comes  in  center  of  tank  wall  for  rein¬ 
forcement,  and  you  are  ready  for  the 
cement  to  be  shoveled  in.  Let  two  men 
mix  and  shovel  in,  the  concrete,  and 
another  man  go  round  with  the  sweep 
after  the  bottom  is  laid.  The  sweep  will 
cause  the  concrete  to  work  up  and  you 
need  no  inside  forms  and  your  tank  is 
perfectly  round.  It  is  well  to  dig  down 
so  that'  the  bottom  of  tank  is  6  or  8 
in.  below  the  circle  of  outside  ground. 
When  the  concrete  has  set  remove  the 
gas  pipe,  plug  up  the  hole  with  more 
concrete,  then  take  some  pure  cement 
and  waiter  and  whitewash  the  inside 
and  outside  of  tank  a  couple  of  times  and 
you  have  a  tank  that  will  stand  for 
years  and  more  years.  J.  A.  C. 

Kansas. 


Rubbing  the  Eyes 

The  method  given  by  J.  A.  E.,  on 
page  1060,  for  relieving  the  irritation  to 
•the  eyes  when  using  the  lime-sulphur  mix¬ 
ture,  is  not  altogether  commendable. 
Most  physicians  advise  against  the  rub¬ 
bing  of  the  eyes  if  avoidable,  as  it  only 
causes  inflammation  and  pain.  And  to 
rub  your  eyes  several  minutes  until  the 
tears  flow  'freely,  as  J.  A.  E.  suggests 
seems  to  be  superfluous.  Any  farmer 
can  find  plenty  of  other  things  to  cry 
about  if  he  really  thinks  he  must  do  so. 
My  own  plan  which  I  have  used  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  is  to  go  to  a  department  store 
and  buy  a  pair  of  goggles,  go  ahead  with 
my  dry,  or  liquid  spraying,  and  experi¬ 
ence  no  ill  effects  whatever  afterward. 
The  goggles  cost  me  10  cents,  and  they 
are  worth  it.  E.  c.  taylor 

Ohio 


Countrywide  Situation 

EVERYBODY  PLANNING  HOW  TO  SELL  A 
FINE  CROP  OF  FRUIT ;  TOO  MANY 
PEARS  ;  POTATOES  LIGHT. 

The  pear  situation  attracts  more  at¬ 
tention  than  usual  because  of  the  size 
of  the  crop.  Growers  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  pear  crop  is  a  new  prob¬ 
lem.  Production  is  twice  as  heavy  as  it 
was  •  ten  years  ago. 

This  year  there  are  evidently  at  least 
one-third  more  pears  than  in  the  fairly 
large  crop  of  last  season.  It  is  plain 
that  as  many  pears  will  need  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  as  possible,  and  here  is  a  doubtful 
feature  because  early  reports  indicate 
that  Europe  has  a  fair  crop  of  home¬ 
grown  pears  and  may  not  take  as  much 
American  fruit  as  was  sold  abroad  last 
season.  Exports  last  year  were  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  bushels  and  amount¬ 
ed  to  seven  or  eight  per  cent  of  the  crop, 
but  this  year  the  crop  is  about  double 
the  average  of  recent  seasons.  New  York 
Kieffers  were  a  large  crop  last  year 
and  found  a  good  outlet  in  Europe,  the 
variety  being  well  adapted  for  distant 
shipment.  This  season  there  are  not  so 
many  Kieffers.  The  greater  part  of  the 
increased  production  is  in  the  Pacific 


Coast  region,  presenting  a  problem  in 
exporting  such  varieties  as  the  Bartlett. 

THE  APPLE  PUZZLE 

That  the  apple  crop  is  a  hard  ques¬ 
tion  to  handle  in  a  market  way  goes 
without  saying  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  probable  supply  of  market  apples  is 
the  greatest  on  record  according  to  the 
present  estimates  and  one-third  more 
than  average  yield.  It  may  be  that  dry 
weather  will  cut  down  the  size  of  the 
apples  and  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
scab  or  blotch,  or  windstorms,  or  freez¬ 
ing  will  reduce  the  market  supply,  but 
so  far  the  season  has  been  rather  dry 
and  no  unusual  complaint  has  been  heard 
of  losses  by  disease.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  the  crop  is  its  fairly  large 
size  in  every  producing  section,  which 
means  that  practically  all  markets  will 
have  a  great  many  cheap  apples  from 
nearby  orchards  and  it  will  not  pay  to 
ship  poor  fruit. 

The  export  situation  is  still  doubtful. 
Apples  have  been  selling  low  in  British 
markets.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
labor  trouble  and  unemployment  in 
Europe  and  while  the  crop  is  short  in 
England  it  cannot  be  determined  yet 
whether  the  demand  will  be  active  for 
American  apples.  Prices  of  early  fruit 
at  50c  to  $1.50  per  bushel  in  our  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  seem  to  indicate  a  low  level, 
but  the  early  crop  is  relatively  larger 
•than  the  late  crop  in  some  States,  not¬ 
ably  in  New  York.  Apparently,  there 
will  not  be  so  many  Winter  apples  in 


New  York  State  as  there  were  last  sea¬ 
son.  There  will  be  plenty  of  Greenings 
but  not  so  many  Baldwins  and  Spys.  A 
few  early  sales  of  Winter  apples  have 
been  reported  at  prices  only  a  little  lower 
than  last  season,  which  is  an  encourag¬ 
ing  feature.  Probably  the  demand  will 
be  active  because  when  p-ices  start  low 
the  public  is  likely  to  b  y  freely  and 
keep  it  up  through  the  seM-on.  Employ¬ 
ment  and  wages  are  satisfactory  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  so  for  some  months  at 
least. 

POTATOES  DOING  BETTER 

The  potato  situation  is,  of  course,  in 
the  background  as  a  matter  of  great  in¬ 
terest.  The  gain  of  12  million  bushels 
in  the  August  estimate  .showed  possi¬ 
bilities  of  quite  a  fair  crop  after  all, 
although  present  indications  are  not 
much  better  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
The  main  difference  this  year  is  the  rela¬ 
tively  larger  crop  of  early  and  interme¬ 
diate  potatoes.  The  late  potato  States 
are  not  doing  much  better  than  last 
season,  especially  in  the  district  from 
Nebraska  northward,  including  the  Da¬ 
kotas  and  the  northern  Great  Lakes 
region,  but  there  is  still  time  for  these 
important  sections  to  improve  greatly. 
Present  potato  shipments  are  at.  about 
the  average  rate  of  demand  and  prices 
show  considerable  improvement  over  the 
low  points  in  mid-Summer  but  are  about 
$1  per  hundred  pounds  lower  than  a  year 
ago  when  the  effects  of  drouth  were 
causing  rapid  advances.  G.  b.  f. 


A  ditch  made  at 
20  cents  a  running  foot 


ON  a  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  farm  one  man  in  half  an  hour 
blasted  a  ditch  60  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  3 x/i  feet  deep, 
at  20  cents  a  running  foot  for  labor  and  materials.  Tons  of  soil 
and  stumps  were  thrown  out  of  the  ditch  and  spread  over  the 
adjacent  land.  No  shoveling  was  required.  The  sides  of  the  ditch 
were  just  as  clean  cut  as  though  dug  by  hand. 

Du  Pont  60  per  cent  ditching  dynamite — a  low-freezing,  sensitive 
explosive  expressly  made  for  ditch  blasting — was  used  to  make  this 
ditch. 

The  ditching  work  on  the  Rhode  Island  farm  can  be  done  as  quickly 
and  probably  as  cheaply  anywhere.  Ditching  with  dynamite  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  engineers  and  county  agents  as  a  practical,  efficient  and 
economical  means  for  reclaiming  swamp  acreage.  Neither  machin¬ 
ery  nor  engineering  instruction  is  required  to  make  a  ditch  with 
dynamite.  The  location  of  the  ditch  is  determined,  a  row  of  holes 
made  at  required  places,  the  dynamite  loaded  and  the  charge  in  the 
middle  hole  fired — and  there’s  your  ditch! 

Why  do  you  keep  your  most  fertile  acres  water-soaked?  Drained  by  the  ditches 
made  with  du  Pont  dynamite,  your  swamp  acreage  becomes  a  source  of  profit  and 
not  a  menace  to  health.  Ditches  blasted  now  make  more  acres  ready  for  next 
year’s  crops.  Drained  acres  are  the  profit  makers. 

Order  du  Pont  ditching  dynamite  and  caps  of  your  dealer — be  sure  to  specify  and 
get  du  Pont  ditching  to  ensure  success  in  your  ditch-blasting  work. 

Write  today  for  the ‘’Farmers’ Handbook  of  Explosives” — 100  pages  of  practical 
information  about  ditching  with  dynamite  and  other  uses  of  explosives  by  farmers. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Equitable  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fulton  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Harvey  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Building  A  Beehive 

Would  it  be  possible  to  build  a  hand¬ 
made  beehive?  I  would  like  to  secure 
directions  to  make  a  hive.  c.  n. 

Where  one  lips  the  time  there  is  no 
reason  why  h/.,  cannot  make  his  own 
hives.  'Of  course  you  cannot  dovetail 
the  corners  together  as  in  factory-made 
hives,  but  nails  are  cheap,  so  use  plenty 
of  nails  for  fastening  the  corners  and 
hive  will  be  just  as  good.  We  have  hand¬ 
made  hives  in  use  30  years  beside  factory- 
made,  and  could  never  see  but  that  they 
were  equally  as  good  in  every  particular. 
Cut  off  boards  in  a  miter  box  so  as  to 
•be  sure  the  corners  fit  square  together. 
We  also  make  our  own  frames  and  foun¬ 
dation,  doing  this  work  in  the  Winter 
while  our  time  is  not  especially  valuable. 
The  part  that  will  trouble  most  is  the 
rabbet  at  the  ends  of  the  hive  that  the 
frames  rest  on.  If  you  had  access  to  a 
tilting  saw  table  you  can  tilt  the  table 
so  just  enough  of  the  saw  comes  through 
to  take  this  out,  or  you  can  do  this 
with  a  rabbet  plane.  We  did  this  for 
many  years.  It  is  necessary  to  do  ac¬ 
curate  work  especially  with  the  frames, 
or  later  while  moving  them  from  hive 
to  hive  you  might  be  caught  saying  some¬ 
thing  unbecoming  a  gentleman. 

We  make  our  frames  from  %  x  %  lath 
which  we  have  sawed  out  for  us  at  the 
mill,  using  a  %  x  %  strip  nailed  in  for 
a  comb  guide,  using  %  fine  wire  nails 
which  are  long  enough  to  clinch  when 
driven  through  comb  guide  and  top  bar  ; 
also  one  through  each  bar  into  the  comb 
guide.  This  makes  a  frame  that  will 
stand  a  lot  of  hard  use.  I  advise  buy¬ 
ing  one  hive  from  the  factory  to  use  as 
a  pattern,  as  when  directions  are  given 
error  is  liable  to  creep  in.  I  advise  the 
10-frame  Langstroth  hive,  because  it 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  hive  in 
use  today.  o.  w-  B- 

Extracting  Honey  from 
Broken  Combs 

I  often  hunt  wild  bees,  and  have  been 
quite  successful,  but  am  always  both¬ 
ered  extracting  the  honey  from  the  comb, 
as  it  has  to  be  removed  from  trees  in 
all  conceivable  shapes  and  sizes.  I  have 
known  of  no  other  method  to  obtain 
the  honey  except  to  mash  up  the  comb 
and  strain  same  through  cheesecloth. 
This  method  leaves  a  lot  of  saturated 
comb  and  out  of  40  lbs.  about  all  the 
clear  honey  I  can  obtain  is  about  16  lbs. 
Can  you  advise  me  a  better  method 
wherein  there  is  less  loss  of  good  honey? 
Use  of  an  extractor  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  so  many  small  sections  of  comb 
are  used.  c.  l.  s. 

If  C.  L.  S.  can  beg,  buy  or  hire  the 
use  of  an  extractor  he  can  get  most  of 
his  honey  out  of  the  combs  as  follows. 
Of  course  it  will  be  a  messy  job  at  best. 

Cut  some  pieces  of  wire  cloth  small 
enough  to  go  easily  in  the  comb  baskets 
of  extractor.  Now  lay  one  of  these  on 
fable  or  bench  and  proceed  to  uncap  your 
pieces  of  comb  and  fit  on  this  wire.  When 
full  place  another  wire  cloth  on  top  and 
tie  enough  strings  firmly  around  to  hold 
them  in  place  and  put  in  your  extractor. 
Or  by  having  your  combs  mashed  fine  and 
heating  up  to  100  degrees  or  over,  then 
put  in  a  cheesecloth  sack  and  put  under 
pressure  in  a  hand  cider  mill  or  anything 
that  will  bring  considerable  pressure  to 
bear  on  it.  I  have  used  a  jack-screw 
rigged  up  to  do  this  work.  Always  re¬ 
member  that  you  can  get  more  honey 
from  the  combs  and  do  it  easier  if  work¬ 
ing  in  a  high  temperature.  G.  w.  B. 


More  About  Bumblebees 

I  have  been  quite  interested  in  the 
bumblebee  discussion.  It  brought  me 
back  to  my  childhood  days.  We  had  an 
old  building  we  used  for  a  carriage-house 
that  had  white  pine  siding.  In  these 
boards  the  bumblebees  made  their  home. 
It  seems  to  me  I  never  saw  so  many  bees 
as  used  to  be  around  that  building  in 
midsummer  days!  They  gave  me  and 
my  three  brothers  a  lot  of  fun.  My  sister 
was  not  so  much  on  bees.  We  would 
catch  the  white-heads  and  hold  them  in 
our  hands  and  hear  them  bumble.  It 
amused  me  to  see  them  poise  in  mid  air 
and  then,  to  avoid  a  swat  or  as  their 
fancy  led  them  dart  to  right  or  left,  a 
stunt  our  air  pilots  have  not  yet  learned. 
But  what  interested  me  most  was  to  see 
one  of  my  brothers  play  with  the  black¬ 
heads  and  wasps.  When  we  asked  him 
how  he  did  it  he  said.  “Just  hold  your 
breath,  then  they  can’t  sting  you.”  I 
want  to  confess  right  now  I  was  too 
short-winded  for  that  game.  G.  E.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


Hens  Weed  Asparagus 

On  page  1110,  A.  T.  complains  of 
weedy  asparagus.  We  have  a  village 
building  lot,  so  our  asparagus  bed  is  not 
large.  It  is  next  the  lienyard.  When  we 
finish  picking  the  asparagus  we  let  it 
grow  up  for  a  week  or  so,  to  have  it 
large  enough  so  that  it  will  not  break  off 
too  easily,  then  turn  the  hens  in  and 
let  them  take  care  of  the  weeds  until 
Winter.  Then  we  fence  them  out  and 
salt  the  asparagus  while  the  snow  is  on 
the  ground.  We  do  not  hoe  it  at  all, 
and  rarely  pull  a  weed.  Hens  will  not 
eat  asparagus  but  will  most  weeds,  being 
very  fond  of  “pusley,”  h.  a.  d. 


Study  the  Pontiac  Six.  Note 
the  large  engine  with  its  186.5 
cu.  in.  displacement;  the  46  lb. 
crankshaft;  the  costly  bronze- 
backed  interchangeable  bear¬ 
ings;  the  superior  Fisher  bodies, 
panelled,  beaded  and  smartly 
finished  in  Duco;  the  scien¬ 
tific  distribution  of  weight — 
and  score  after  score  of  features 
literally  without  precedent  in 
a  six  at  $825. 


That  is  why  the  “Indian 
head”  is  seen  on  every  trail 
and  highway. 

That  is  why  Pontiac  leader¬ 
ship  cannot  be  denied — why 
already  over  50,000  Pontiac 
Sixes  have  been  built— a 
record  that  exceeds  the 
largest  production  ever 
attained  by  any  new 
make  of  car  during 
its  first  full  year!  bodies  by  fisher 


$ 


SEDAN  OR  COUPE 

825 


Pontiac  Six  Landau  Sedan,  $895.  Oakland  Six,  Companion  to  Pontiac  Six,  $10 25  to  $1295. 
All  prices  at  factory.  Easy  to  pay  on  the  liberal  General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan. 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,!  PONTIAC, 


MICHIGAN 


PONT 

CHIEF  *  OF 


six 

SIXES 


ST  old  BAGS 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
September  25th,  we  will  pay  for: 

1 00-lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  4c  each 
100-lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  3c  each 

Large  brewers  grain  and  larger  5c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  2c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  1  V2C  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  '/2c  each 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo.  Mail 
bill  of  lading,  promptly. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  RORER’S 

Icc  Creams,  Water 
Ices,  Frozen  Puddings 
and  Refreshments  for 
Social  Affairs 

The  first  half  of  this  Excellent 

Book  tells  how  to  make  many 

Plain  and  Elaborate  Frozen 
Desserts,  Wholesome  and  Appe¬ 
tizing.  The  remainder  is  devoted 
to  Soups,  Salads,  Cold  Dishes, 
Sandwiches  and  Suggestions  for 
Church  Suppers.  Price,  $1.00 
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Don’t  trust  your  harvest  to  a  barn  without  a  lightning  proof  roof.  Iso 
harvest  has  ever  been  destroyed  that  has  been  stored  under  a  Leadclad  root. 

A  Leadclad  roof,  properly  grounded,  acts  as  a  perfect  lightning  rod  over  every 
square  inch  of  the  roof.  .  -  .  . 

Leadclad  roofs  are  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  thick,  heavy  coating  of  tough, 
everlasting  lead— the  heaviest  coating  ever  applied  to  roofing.  A  Leadclad  roof  will  last 
many  times  longer  than  an  ordinary  galvanized  or  painted  roof. 

Leadclad  requires  no  painting.  Leadclad  shingles  make  a  beautiful 
for  the  home,  and  Leadclad  Corrugated  or  Crimped  sheets  are  ideal  for  the  barn  or 
other  farm  buildings. 

Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight.  Shipped'direct  from 
the  factory. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  FARM  FENCE 

Coated  with  the  same  everlasting,  rustproof  lead  as  Leadclad 
Koohng.  Coating  seven  times  heavier  than  ordinary  galvanized 
coating.  Write  for  samples  and  direct-from-factory,  freight 
prepaid,  prices. 

Leadclad  Wire  Company,  Plainfield  Ave.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Your  Best  Insurance  is  a  Leadclad  Bool ! 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
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I  'think  there  is  no  silence  quite  so  com¬ 
plete  us  what  one  finds  on  a  back  coun¬ 
try  farm  in  the  hilly  lands  of  Western 
New  England.  Among  the  rough  hills 
back  from  the  Hudson  River,  rising  up 
through  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  are 
narrow  shaded  valleys  where  farm  life 
is  lived  by  people  mostly  of  middle  age, 
and  where  one  seems  to  be  surrounded 
by  spirits  of  ghosts  of  old-times — shadowy 
forms  which  inhabit  the  silence.  The 
high  hills  rise  above  and  around  the 
valley  pockets.  A  little  stream  usually 
comes  through  a  break  in  the  hills  at 
one  side,  and  wanders  crookedly  through 
the  level  valley  land  as  if  anxious  to 
remain  there.  Yet,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  valley  it  finds  another  break  in  the 
hills  and  suddenly  runs  away.  Very  like¬ 
ly  the  'thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who 
have  gone  away  from  this  peaceful  land, 
learned  the  trick  and  gained  the  habit 
from  these  little  streams.  They  were 
happy  and  contented  enough  until  they 
were  seized  with  a  fierce  desire  to  see 
what  there  is  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill.  They  never  find  out,  for  as 
they  climb  each  hilltop  all  they  can  see 
is  another  valley  and  then  another  hill 
— so  on  to  the  end  of  life.  Eight  clouds 
and  fogs  hang  about  the  top  of  these  hills. 
During  the  forenoon  the  west  side  of  the 
valley  will  be  bright  and  sunny — the  east 
side  in  the  shadow.  In  the  aftermoon 
this  will  be  reversed.  You  can  stand 
on  one  of  these  valley  farms  and  look 
off  to  the  hills  and  see  even  now  how 
the  early  settlers  preferred  the  morning 
sun.  You  tell  that  by  the  space  given 
•to  brown  and  green  patches  on  the  hill¬ 
sides.  These  represent  the  cleared  farms 
which  the  old  settlers  gnawed  out  of  the 
forest.  There  are  far  more  of  these 
patches  on  the  west  than  on  the  east 
side.  They  liked  the  morning  sun.  In 
some  cases  these  brown  patches  eat  their 
way  nearly  to  the  hilltops.  But  one  can 
see  that  something  is  happening.  Little 
spot s  of  dai'ker  green  are  coming  in  here 
and  there.  You  see  them  more  distinct¬ 
ly  when  cloud  shadows  pass  over  the 
hills.  Then  you  see  how  man  is  giving 
up  the  struggle  and  as  he  stops,  the  ever 
watchful  forest  climbs  over  the  useless 
old  stone  fences  and  comes  marching 

in.  There  are  skirmishers  of  huckleberry 
bushes,  then  light  troops  of  cedar  and 
white  birch  and  then  the  solid  army  of 
the  woods.  They  are  coming  and  con¬ 
quering.  Before  long  these  brown 

patches  will  be  covered.  The  material 

work  of  the  pioneers  will  be  hidden  from 
view. 

*  *  :S  *  -f 

You  see  all  this  and  more  on  a  sleepy 
Sunday  afternoon  on  a  back  country  hill 
farm.  On  the  main  roads,  north  and 
south,  and  through  the  large  towns  there 
is  noise  in  plenty,  for  thousands  of  ears 
go  puffing  on  their  way.  There  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  thing  about  these  villages  m  NV  est- 
ern  New  England.  Most  of  them  have 
only  one  street.  They  stretch  along  the 
road  sometimes  for  half  a  mile.  But 
there  are  no  back  or  side  streets.  The 
fax-m  or  abandoned  lands  begin  at  the 
back  yard.  Very  likely  the  original  set¬ 
tlers  grouped  along  the  i*oad  this  way 
for  protection,  and  those  who  followed 
-them  inherited  the  hahit.  So  that  this 
seems  to  make  the  back  farms  seem 
even  more  lonely  and  silent  than  tlie,\ 
really  are.  These  roads,  wandering 
through  the  towns  and  villages  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  They  curve  around  the  rivers 
and  climb  the  hills  and  all  along  the  way, 
pass  under  great  sheltering  elms  which 
arch  over  the  road  and  make  a  cool, 
shady  avenue.  Between  towns  are  a  good 
many  abandoned  houses — some  ot  them 
large  and  evidently  prosperous  homes  m 
their  day.  I  remember  that  some^  five 
years  ago  we  drove  through  these  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  and  noted  one  abandoned 
building  standing  at  the  fork  of  a  road. 
The  chimney  sagged  a  little,  the  roof  had 
begun  to  give  w&y,  'the  shingles  weie  i&il* 
ing  in  decay,  and  yet  the  old  house  stood 
tbere — like  ‘one  of  the  purebred  old  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  in  spite  of  their  shabby  ap¬ 
pearance  pay  a  tribute  to  old  days  by 
carrying  themselves  with  a  sort  ot  jaun¬ 
ty  air— which  the  world  may  ridicule  and 
yet  admire. 

j  Jjj  %  ty  sjt  tfi 

I  wondered  then  if  the  old  house  would 
ever  come  back.  It  has  come.  Now  it 
has  been  turned  into  a  wayside  stand. 
The  weatherbeaten  boards  have  been 
whitewashed,  the  old-fashioned  pillars 
painted  red.  There  are  gasoline  tanks  m 
front  of  it,  displays  of  “pop”  and  tobacco 
in  stock  and  every  evidence  of  a  good 
trade!  Perhaps  that  is  typical  of  the 
way  New  England  is  coming  back.  1 
asked  a  mian  the  other  day  what  is  to 
be  the  future  of  this  country  : 

“Why,”  lie  said,  “it  will  be  the  great 
playground  of  the  country.  People  will 
learn  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  keep 
cool  in  Summer  as  it  is  to  keep  warm  m 
Winter  The  time  will  come  when  even 
Florida  millionaires  will  come  here  for 
the  Summer  as  our  rich  people  go  South 

'n  “And  you  think  the  New  England  peo¬ 
ple  will  ‘live  by  serving  them  i 

“Exactly.  It.  will  provide  a  maiket 
for  all  the  things  our  people  can  produce 

. _ the  best  market  in  the  world  and  will 

make  dairying,  fruit  growing  and  gar¬ 


dening  more  profitable  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  !” 

“But  what  about  the  effect  of  such  a 
change  upon  the  New  England  character V 
For  generations  these  Yankees  prided 
themselves  upon  their  independence. 
What  becomes  of  them  if  they  change  all 
that,  to  a  life  of  service — -shopkeepers 
and  waiters  instead  of  independent  farm¬ 
ers  and  workers?” 

“I  had  not  considered  that — I  have 
just  told  you  what  seems  likely  to  follow 
in  this  section.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  may  be  that  this  man  is  right.  If 
so  it  will  be  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the 
country,  though  perhaps  financially  a 
good  thing  for  the  people.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  people  who  now  run  that  old 
mansion  make  far  more  selling  hot  dogs 
and  cold  drinks  than  any  one  of  the  long 
list  of  farmers  who  have  occupied  it 
since  the  early  settlement.  They  make 
more  money,  but  the  question  is  whether 
that  money  does  as  much  good  as  the 
sound  old  character  which  these  old  farms 
produced.  There  are  people  here  whose 
houses  are  filled  with  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  antiques  you  ever  heard  of.  Hand¬ 
made  furniture,  and  farming  tools,  beau¬ 
tiful  work  of  all  sorts— absolutely  genu¬ 


ine.  I  have  seen  several  pieces  for  which 
collectors  have  offered  $1,000  or  more, 
but  the  owners  merely  shake  their  heads 
and  say  “not.  for  sale.”  I  firmly  believe 
that  some  of  these  people  would  go  to 
the  poorhouse  before  they  would  part 
with  these  relics — which  in  many  cases 
mean  much  of  the  beauty  and  pride  which 
entered  into  the  starvad  lives  of  their  an¬ 
cestors.  The  average  collector  of  “an¬ 
tiques”  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  sen¬ 
timental  value  of  these  old  relics.  I  like 
the  spirit  which  induces  these  people  to 
refuse  to  sell.  It  has  far  greater  na¬ 
tional  value  than  this  modern  idea  of 
rushing  to  turn  everything  into  coin. 

sjs  :}«  *  ^  sj: 

There  is  still  some  good  farming  done 
in  these  valleys.  There  would  be  more  if 
it  were  possible  to  obtain  sufficient  labor. 
The  soil  seems  to  be  strong  when  well 
handled.  I  have  seen  some  potato  fields 
far  better  than  anything  we  can  show  in 
New  Jersey.  Here  and  there  are  large 
fields  of  flint  corn.  It  does  not  make  a 
large-sized  stalk,  but  many  small  ears 
give  a  good  yield.  Most  of  the  corn 
grown  here  goes  into  the  silo.  A  large 
variety  of  dent  will  make  a  good-sized  stalk 
and  fill  a  silo  from  a  few  acres.  It  seems 
hardly  to  pay  to  try  to  raise  grain.  As 
is  well  known,  one  seldom  sees  an  ear 
of  white  sweet  corn  in  this  section.  It 
is  nearly  all  Golden  Bantam  or  some 
improvement  in  size  from  that  variety. 
These  people  and  their  guests  eat  great 
quantities  of  sweet  corn.  A  man  in  a 


restaurant  was  trying  to  tell  me  how 
little  of  their  agriculture  the  white  set¬ 
tlers  ever  took  from  the  Indians.  He 
said  that  practically  every  conquered  na¬ 
tion  had,  after  all,  won  some  sort  of  a 
victory  by  forcing  some  of  its  farming 
habits  upon  the  conquering  race.  The 
Indians,  he  said,  had  failed  to  do  a  thing 
of  that  sort,  and  there  he  was  gnawing 
an  ear  of  corn  off  the  cob  and  pouring 
maple  syrup  over  his  pancakes.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  the  original  sweet  corn  eat¬ 
ers,  and  they  taught  the  whites  to  make 
maple  sweets.  They  are  still  haying  up 
in  this  country — in  the  last  weeks  of 
August.  I  think  these  farmers  let  their 
grass  stand  too  long.  One  of  them  told 
me  that  dead  grass  dries  easier  and  saves 
a  lot  of  working  and  drying,  but  the 
quality  is  mostly  gone.  I  see  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  Red-top  in  this  hay.  That 
grass  grows  well  here  and  is  good  feed¬ 
ing  hay.  At  harvest  some  of  the  fields 
are  red  with  it.  I  think  many  farmers 
could  use  more  of  this  seed  to  advantage, 
but  I  met  a  man  who  said  lie  never 
bought  seed,  but  swept  up  the  trash  on 
the  barn  floor  and  used  that.  With  the 
old  and  well-ripened  grass  they  cut  here, 
the  seeds  shell  out  quite  readily  and  fall 
out  when  feeding.  Of  course  all  sorts  of 
weed  seeds  shell  too,  and  all  this  stuff 
goes  on  the  land  to  save  buying  new 
seed ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  have  not  seen  a  Leghorn  hen  in  all 
this  country.  The  flocks  here  are  most- 


only  four 
oil  changes 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT 
BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


a  year 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  drain 
crankcase  oil  every  5 00 miles.  Four 
changes  of  oil  a  year  are  enough, 
when  you  own  a  1927  Buick. 

The  crankcase  in  the  1927  Buick 
is  vacuum  cleaned !  A  vital  new  im¬ 
provement — the  V  acuum  V  entila- 
tor — dr  a  ws  all  the  crankcase  vapors 
out  into  the  open  before  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  harm. 

Now,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  add 
oil  occasionally  and  change  4  times 
a  year,  simply  as  a  supercaution. 
The  problem  for  years  has  been  to 
stop  oil  dilution.  And  now  Buick 
has  accomplished  it! 

Come  in  and  let  us  show  you  the 
Qreatest  Buick  Ever  Builtl 

BUICK  MOTOR  CO.,  FLINT,  MICH. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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ly  Bocks  and  Reds — usually  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  People  in  this  section  prefer  a 
brown  egg  just  as  they  prefer  yellow 
sweet  corn  and  yellow  cornmeal.  Some 
of  them  claim  the  scientists  have  shown 
that  yellow  corn  contains  more  vita¬ 
mins  than  white  corn.  One  told  me 
that,  and  to  try  him  out  I  asked  : 

“What  about  Rhode  Island  then?  They 
have  used  for  years  a  white  cornmeal 
for  johnnyeake  and  mush?” 

“Why,  haven’t  you  noticed  that  most 
of  the  Rhode  Island  people  are  short 
and  stocky?  iNot  tall!  Doesn’t  that  go 
to  prove  that  yellow  corn  makes  more 
growth  ?” 

That  puts  the  argument  far  beyond 
my  power  to  follow  it  up.  I  shall  have 
to  turn  it  over  to  some  of  those  “stocky” 
Rhode  Island  people — victims  of  white 
cornmeal.  I  have  noticed,  however,  that 
usually  the  Rhode  Island  folks  get  quite 
dose  to  the  ground  in  their  accomplish¬ 
ments.  The  people  here  prefer  speckled 
or  red  hens  becouse  they  really  believe 
that  the  brown  eggs  are  better  or 
“stronger,”  and  'they  know  these  middle- 
sized  birds  give  a  sizable  broiler.  As 
this  is  a  region  of  Summer  'boarders  these 
sizable  chickens  are  in  demand.  The  Leg¬ 
horn  is  not  likely  to  work  into  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Another  thing  that  impresses  me 
is  the  undoubted  change  that  is  coming 
in  the  selection  of  cattle.  This  is  a  dairy 
country  with  a '  great  demand  for  Sum¬ 
mer  milk.  In  Florida  the  heavy  demand 
is  in  Winter.  Some  dairymen  complain 
that  they  cannot  easily  dispose  of  all 
their  milk  in  Summer  when  northern 
tourists  have  gone  home.  Idere,  you  see, 
the  exact  reverse  of  this  is  true,  for 
Summer  is  the  time  of  high  demand. 
There  was  a  famous  creamery  at  North- 
field  which  was  noted  for  its  butter. 
After  many  years  of  profitable  service 
the  time  came  when  -this  rich  milk  would 
sell  for  more  as  a  liquid  product  than  as 
cream  or  butter,  and  the  creamery  was 
closed.  Now,  so  far  as  I  can  lea^p,  the 
demand  in  this  section  is  growing  for 
richer  milk.  This  i£  having  its  effect, 
and  we  see  it  easily  in  the  increasing 
number  of  yellow  cattle  among  the  herds 
on  these  hillsides.  At  first  there  will  be 
one  or  two  Guernseys.  Their  milk  is 
mixed  with  that  of  'the  rest  of  the  herd  to 
“color  it  a  little.”  Then,  as  time  goes 
on,  more  and  more  of  the  yellow  cattle 
will  be  introduced.  I  remember  that 
when  I  was  a  boy  one  of  the  neighbors 
imported  a  pair  of  Guernsey  cattle.  As 
I  recall  them  these  cattle  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  modern  Guernsey.  I 
think  our  breeders  have  slowly  evolved 
a  definite  type  of  American  cow.  When 
I  was  a  'boy  nearly  everyone  kept  what 
they  called  “native”  cows.  They  were 
a  mixture  of  Devon,  Shorthorn.  Ayr¬ 
shire  and  all  sorts  of  breeds,  with  many 
reds  and  (brindles.  I  think  it  very  re¬ 
markable  how,  since  that  time,  such  a 
great  'proportion  of  our  dairy  cows  show 
distinct  markings  of  one  of  the  definite 
breeds.  There  has  been  a  change  from 
“scrub”  to  “grade.”  I  think  that  now 
something  of  a  new  revolution  is  start¬ 
ing.  It  is  likely  to  come  first  in  sections 
like  ’this,  where  'so  much  of  the  milk  is 
sold  direct  to  high-class  customers  like 
these  Summer  boarders.  The  scientists 
are  partly  responsible  for  it,  for  they 
have  surely  made  millions  of  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  high,  golden  color  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  these  vitamins.  The  popu¬ 
lar  fancy  which  has  raised  the  carrot 
from  a  food  for  horses  to  a  prized  hu¬ 
man  food  will  go  far  in  making  a  de¬ 
mand  for  yellow  milk.  There  are  some 
other  things  about  this  country  that  I 
want  to  discuss  but  must  leave  them  un¬ 
til  next  week.  H.  w.  c. 


Care  of  Cemetery 

Could  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  an  old  cemetery.  This  ceme¬ 
tery  was  formed  into  a  local  association 
about  1SS0,  and  until  about  five  or  six 
years  ago  was  in  charge  of  a  man  who 
was  financially  able  to  keep  it  going  and 
in  fair  condition.  A  small  fee  of  .$1  per 
year  was  charged  each  lot  holder.  But 
as  the  years  have  gone  by  this  man  as 
well  as  si  large  per  cent  of  the  lot  hold¬ 
ers  have*  passed  on,  and  as  a  result  the 
income  at  the  present  time  js  less  than 
$50  per  year,  a  sum  that  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  caring  for 
it.  What  procedure  can  the  local  of¬ 
ficers  follow  to  put  this  cemetery  on  a 
basis  to  at  least  meet  expenses'?  Can 
State  or  Federal  aid  be  secured  as  there 
are  several  old  soldiers  buried  here? 
AVe  would  also  like  to  know  if  this  cem¬ 
etery  could  be  put  in  perpetual  care. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  H. 

If  your  cemetery  is  incorporated  the 
directors  may  make  such  reasonable 
rules  for  its  management  and  protection 
as  they  see  fit.  The  town  board  may, 
upon  application  of  any  of  the  veteran 
soldiers  of  the  association  of  the  town, 
or  upon  petition  in  writing  of  five  or 
more  veteran  soldiers  in  a  town  where 
no  veteran  soldiers’  association  exists 
purchase  and  provide  a  soldiers’  plot  in 
one  or  more  cemeteries  and  provide  for 
the  annual  care  thereof.  The  town 


Quality  Standardization 

Built  as  only  Chrysler  builds — under 
the  great  Chrysler  plan  of  quality 
Standardization — group  manufacture 
in  Chrysler’ s  vast  plants  by  one  manu¬ 
facturing  organization  where  all  the 
gigantic  Chrysler  facilities  and  re¬ 
sources  are  utilized  to  give  greater 
value  and  finer  quality. 

Value 

Never  before,  at  this  price,  have  you 
been  able  to  get  so  many  features, 
such  great  operating  economy,  such 
astonishing  value.  Quality  materials 
and  expert  workmanship,  plus  Chry¬ 
sler  genius  for  fine  manufacturing  give 
this  car  its  astonishing  value. 

50  Miles  per  Hour 

Speed  with  comfort.  No  rattle  or 
shake  or  shimmy.  50  miles  per  hour 
— and  the  easiest,  smoothest  miles  you 
ever  had  in  a  four. 

5  to 25  Miles  in  Eight  Seconds 

Chrysler  “50”  gives  you  brilliant, 
flashing  Chrysler  pick-up — far  finer 
than  any  car  of  equal  price. 

Economy 

25  miles  to  the  gallon — thanks  to 
engine  improvements  and  scientifi¬ 
cally  accurate  gas  distribution.  Here 
is  thrift — practical  thrift  that  has 
never  before  been  accomplished  with 
such  performance  results — thrift  that 
proves  Chrysler  quality,  engineering 
skill  and  value. 

Full-Sized  All-Steel  Bodies 

Chrysler  “50”  is  a  full-sized  car. 
Nothing  cramped  or  skimped  in  its 
strong  all-steel  bodies.  Seats  are  wide 
and  easy.  Every  detail  is  planned  to 
give  you  the  finest  riding  and  greatest 
comfort. 

Beauty 

Each  Chrysler  “50”  is  a  beauty.  Each 
extra  generous  in  quality  details,  in 
fineness  of  finish  and  fitments.  Strik¬ 
ing  in  color  and  line.  Each  is  a  Chry¬ 
sler —  and  that  means  the  finest,  the 
most  alluring  style. 

A  Four  of  Highest  Quality 
and  Value — of  Sensational 

Chrysler  Performance 


The  new  Chrysler  “50” 
is  the  fourth  and  final  step 
in  Walter  P.  Chrysler’s 
gigantic  Quality  Stand¬ 
ardization  plan  of  build¬ 
ing  four  quality  cars  to 
supply  the  four  greatest 
motor  markets  —  under 
one  name ,  by  one  manu¬ 
facturing  organization , 
in  one  group  of  plants , 
and  economically  mar¬ 
keted  by  one  unified  dis¬ 
tributing  organization . 

With  the  introduction  of 
the  Chrysler  “50”,  Chry¬ 
sler  quality  and  value 
now  reach  the  millions 


who  have  long  wanted 
the  advantages  of  Chry¬ 
sler  performance,  engi¬ 
neering  skill,  fine  work¬ 
manship  and  long  life  in 
a  lower-priced  car. 

It  is  designed  to  accom 
plish  savings  so  pro¬ 
nounced,  to  give  you  size 
and  power  and  comfort 
and  long  life  so  much 
greater  that  you  will  not 
want  to  consider  any 
other  car  in  the  same 
price  class. 

Chrysler  dealers  now 
have  the  “50”.  See  it* 
Ride  in  it. 


Coupe  $7 50  *  Coach  $ 780  *  Sedan  $830 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  subject  to  current  Federal  Excise  Tax 

CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,!  LIMITED,  WINDSOR.  ONTARIO 


board  of  any  town  mast  also  provide  for 
the  removal  of  grass  and  weeds  at  least 
twice  in  each  year  in  any  cemetery  in  a 
town  where  such  control  _  is  not  vested 
by  other  provision  of  law  in  the  trustees 
or  other  corporation  body.  N.  T.  | 


Chrysler  Model  Numbers  Mean  Miles  per  Hour 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  wall  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise, „  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  •  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


NOW  and  then  we  come  upon  the  ideal  subscriber 
and  contributor.  Here  is  one  who  sends  us 
an  excellent  article  and  writes: 

Don’t  be  afraid  that  I  will  get  sore  and  stop  my 
subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  you  return  the  manu¬ 
script  unused  as  I  grew  up  on  the  good  old  paper, 
raised  my  four  children  on  it,  and  hope  that  my  grand¬ 
children  (I  have  four)  will  be  lifelong  readers  of  it. 
Virginia.  j.  b.  l. 

As  it  happens  the  article  is  an  excellent  one.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  personal  assoeation  with  The  R. 
N.-Y.  may  continue  on  to  the  great  great-grand¬ 
children  ! 

* 

WE  want  to  make  it  entirely  clear  that  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  has  just 
one  issue  in  the  present  campaign  to  elect  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  Legislature.  That  is  the 
home  rule  issue  embodied  in  the  Joiner  bill.  The 
object  is  so  to  change  the  school  law  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  consolidate  any  rural  school  district 
without  the  consent  of  the  local  voters.  As  it  is 
the  Education  Department  has  the  power  to  jam 
two  or  more  districts  together  at  its  own  option 
- — even  against  the  wishes  of  the  district.  We  think 
this  arbitrary  power  should  be  taken  away  from 
the  department.  True,  the  officials  say  that  they 
have  no  desire  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  matter  hut 
our  people  think  it  will  be  safer  to  put  them  out 
of  the  way  of  temptation  <by  making  sure  of  “home 
rule.”  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  school 
authorities  have  never  given  any  straight,  definite 
argument  against  the  Joiner  bill.  They  always  beg 
the  question  and  swing  off  into  other  lines  when 
the  home  rule  issue  is  raised.  Are  farmers  capable 
of  handling  their  local  school  government  or  not? 
That  is  the  real  issue  in  this  campaign.  The 
R.  S.  I.  S.  say  they  are,  therefore,  they  should 
have  home  rule.  The  department  will  not  say 
directly  that  the  farmers  are  incapable,  yet  if  we 
may  put  any  real  meaning  behind  their  acts  and 
arguments  that  is  what  they  believe.  If  that  is 
not  true  why  do  they  oppose  the  Joiner  bill? 

* 

OW  there  is  talk  of  a  “boom”  for  growing  ba¬ 
nanas  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Florida.  The 
argument  is  that  bananas  will  grow  in  that  State. 
We  are  now  buying  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  that 
fruit  from  foreign  countries.  Why  not  develop  a 
new  “home  industry,”  and  save  all  this  money  which 
we  send  away?  It  is  a  plausible  theory,  for  many 
of  us  have  actually  seen  bananas  growing  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  would  pay  to  try  to 
grow  them  commercially.  Cotton  will  mature  in 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Southern  New  Jersey  (we 
have  it  now  growing  within  three  miles  of  the  New 
York  State  line).  But  that  does  not  prove  that  it 
would  make  a  profitable  crop.  We  have  made  an 
investigation  of  this  banana  growing  scheme  and 
the  conservative  fruit  growers  advise  against  it. 
A  part  of  the  home  supply  is  possible  but  commercial 
growing  is  a  dream.  Do  not  invest  any  money  in 
the  scheme! 

* 

LET  no  reader  think  that  because  we  print  the 
article  about  silver  fox  farming  we  advise  our 
people  to  rush  into  that  business.  Not  by  any  means. 
We  simply  try  to  give  the  facts  about  what  is  going 
on  in  the  farming  wTorld.  There  is  no  question  that 
wild  fur-bearing  animals  are  disappearing.  They 
will  go  like  the  buffalo  in  time — driven  hack  to 
wild  and  remote  sections.  It  is  also  true  that  fur 
garments  will  always  be  demanded  by  mankind. 
There  have  always  been  humanitarians  who  protest 
against  the  cruelty  of  trapping  and  killing  animals 
for  fur,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  personal 
comfort  or  adornment  the  public  will  pay  little  at¬ 


tention.  It  ■will  still  demand  furs.  It  becomes  clear" 
therefore  that  wTe  must  depend,  in  the  future,  more 
and  more  on  domesticated  animals  for  the  needed 
skins.  Personally  we  think  that  in  the  coming  years 
new  strains  or  breeds  of  cats  and  dogs  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  with  special  reference  to  their  fur.  For  ex¬ 
ample  the  hide  of  the  Galloway  cow  makes  a  good 
substitute  for  a  buffalo  robe.  We  can  conceive  of 
dogskin  quite  equal  to  the  fur  from  wild  animals. 
Then  of  course  we  have  the  scheme  of  keeping  such 
animals  as  skunks,  foxes  and  others  in  captivity. 
This  is  coming  to  be  a  large  business,  hut  we  under¬ 
stand  that  most  of  the  profit  thus  far  has  come  from 
selling  breeding  stock.  For  our  own  part  we  want 
something  more  substantial  than  “a  pair  of  foxes 
and  a  hole  in  the  ground'  as  backing  for  an  invest¬ 
ment.  The  business  may  look  easy,  hut  it  seems  to 
be  little  more  than  a  speculation — success  coming 
only  to  those  people  who  are  “half  fox” — that  is  the 
few  human  beings  who  possess  the  peculiar  instinct 
which  enables  them  to  enter  into  and  occupy  the 
suspicious  mind  of  an  animal. 

❖ 

We  have  a  tree  of  early  apples  that  is  well  over  on 
our  land,  but  the  branches  hang  over  the  line  on  the 
next  neighbor’s  land.  Who  do  the  apples  belong  to? 

J.  A. 

HAT  shall  we  do  to  make  this  point  of  owner¬ 
ship  clear?  We  have  printed  the  facts  a  dozen 
times,  yet  “still  they  come.”  A  tree  and  what  grows 
on  it  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  ground  from  which 
it  starts.  If  it  is  six  inches  clear  on  your  side  of 
the  line  it  is  yours.  If  the  branches  grow  over  your 
neighbor’s  line  and  produce  fruit  there  this  fruit 
does  not  belong  to  him.  It  is  yours,  but  you- cannot 
go  and  stand  on  his  land  to  pick  it.  That  might  be 
regarded  as  trespass.  If  your  neighbor  can  show 
that  his  land  or  his  premises  are  being  damaged 
by  the  branches  growing  out  over  his  land  he  can 
cut  them  off  up  to  the  line,  but  if  he  does  that  and 
evidently  damages  the  tree  he  must  pay  damages. 
The  whole  thing  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Never 
plant  a  fruit  tree  near  the  line.  Why  not  let  the 
neighbor  have  a  fair  share  of  the  fruit  and  avoid 
trouble?  While  the  tree  may  be  legally  yours  it 
takes  both  moisture  and  food  from  your  neighbor’s 
soil!  Why  not  live  and  let  live? 

* 

Wesserling.  Alsace,  France,  Aug.  24  (A.  P. ) — Ameri¬ 
cans  weary  of  the  way  their  local  taxes  keep  rising  may 
well  envy  the  Alsatians  who  inhabit  the  three  valleys 
that  run  up  into  the  Vosges  from  this  town.  A  dozen 
villages  own  the  timber-covered  mountainsides  which 
surround  them. 

Revenue  from  the  forests  pays  all  community  ex¬ 
penses,  including  those  of  the  village  church. 

What  is  left  over  is  distributed  annually  among  the 
citizens — at  about  the  same  time  the  villagers  in  less 
fortunate  parts  of  France  are  digging  down  into  their 
savings  to  pay  the  tax  collector. 

HAT  foreign  dispatch  is  passing  through  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.  There  are  many  places  in 
Europe  where  the  wise  plan  of  reforesting  waste 
lands  is  bearing  fruit  today.  Timber  is  one  of  the 
things  that  will  always  be  needed.  The  crop  is 
slow  but  sure.  Last  week  we  spoke  of  abandoned 
land  in  Central  New  York  that  is  done — so  far  as 
growing  food  and  providing  farm  homes  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Reforested,  put  into  timber  trees,  it  will 
in  the  future  produce  a  good  and  sure  income.  We 
know  of  a  school  district  where  some  years  ago  the 
people  made  a  co-operative  planting  of  pine  and 
spruce  on  waste  land  near  the  schoolhouse.  In  a 
few  years  the  annual  income  from  these  trees  will 
pay  practically  all  the  school  expenses.  Had  this 
been  done  in  our  rural  school  districts  40  years  ago, 
there  would  he  no  rural  school  question  now,  for 
the  income  from  these  little  forests  would  have 
paid  all  expenses  and  made  the  district  financially 
independent.  It  is  not  too  late  for  many  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  start  such  a  forest  now.  It  will  be  done 
when  the  districts  feel  that  they  are  free — and  not 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  “consolidated.” 

* 

N  a  recent  editorial  the  New  Yorlc  Times  has  the 
following : 

Certainly  the  city  buyer  of  foodstuffs  believes  that 
he  has  to  pay  quite  all  that  such  commodities  are 
worth,  but  in  that  opinion  the  farmer  does  not  coincide. 
He  wants  some  means  of  raising  his  charges.  He  has 
tried  credits,  tariff  and  various  other  expedients  with¬ 
out  result,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  be  appeased  by 
further  “concessions”  along  similar  lines. 

It  is  very  strange  how  this  mistaken  idea  of  the 
farmer’s  position  clings  to  the  mind  of  the  average 
city  man.  The  farmer  is  not  trying  to  compel  the 
city  man  to  pay  more  for  his  food.  What  he  is 
after,  and  what  he  is  justly  entitled  to,  is  a  fairer 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar — that  is  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  retail  price  which  the  city  man 
pays.  When  the  consumer  pays  IS  cents  for  a 
quart  of  milk  the  farmer  may  get  a  little  over  four 
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"cents.  A  pound  of  cotton  cloth  will  cost  the  con¬ 
sumer  about  $1.10.  The  producer  may  get  32 
cents  for  the  pound  of  cotton.  As  sold  at  retail  a 
pound  of  salted  peanuts  will  cost  over  90  cents, 
while  the  peanut  grower  may  get  eight  cents.  The 
farmer’s  complaint  is  not  against  the  consumer  nor 
does  he  desire  to  make  things  harder  for  him. 
What  he  wants  to  do  is  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
middlemen  and  their  charges.  Get  closer  to  the 
consumer  and  thus  obtain  a  fairer  share  of  the 
retail  price.  There  is  uo  good  reason  why  he  should 
provide  for  thousands  of  these  middlemen  just  to 
enable  them  to  hold  down  a  useless  job. 

❖ 

N  page  3.1S1  is  a  little  story  of  farmers  who 
have  taken  up  something  of  tramp  or  gypsy 
life.  There  are  many  of  them — more  than  you 
think.  You  see  them  going  along  the  roads  every¬ 
where — brown,  eager  and  happy.  They  carry  camp¬ 
ing  outfits  tied  to  their  cars.  Perhaps  some  of 
their  ancestors  formed  the  wandering  habit  when 
they  Avent  marching  with  knapsacks  on  their  hacks. 
At  any  rate  the  car,  with  its  possibilities,  for  rapid 
family  transportation,  has  introduced  this  new  form 
of  American  life,  and  it  will  not  pass  away.  We 
hear  some  complaint  to  the  effect  that  this  acquired 
wandering  habit  is  breaking  up  the  old-fashioned 
home  life.  To  some  extent  that  is  true,  but  as  it 
seems  to  he  one  of  the  things  that  we  cannot  pre¬ 
vent,  it  is  better  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

* 

HE  Cincinnati  Enquirer  tells  of  30  high  school 
girls  who  recently  took  an  examination  for 
entrance  into  the  training  class  of  the  public  library. 
Out  of  the  30  only  seven  passed,  and  six  of  these 
ranked  below  70.  Some  of  the  answers  made  by 
these  girls  to  examination  questions  were  truly  re¬ 
markable.  One  said  that  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
great  Swedish  king,  -was  one  of  the  world’s  fastest 
runners.  Henri  Berenger,  the  French  Ambasador 
at  Washington,  was  “the  first  Jew  to  be  appointed 
to  the  President’s  Cabinet.”  The  poet  Longfellow 
was  a  representative  from  Ohio.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  named  as  the  President  of  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy  !  We  are  told  of  knowledge  that  goes  in 
at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other — and  this  seems  to 
be  the  way  these  school  girls  entertained  wisdom. 
The  average  graduate  of  the  little  red  school-house 
could  have  done  as  well — at  least  she  would  have 
had  sense  enough  to  say,  “I  do  not  know,”  rather 
than  make  such  a  foolish  bluff  as  these  high  school 
girls  did. 

$ 

MANY  years  ago  William  Penn,  who  might  in 
his  day  have  been  called  the  world’s  champion 
peace-maker,  came  up  the  Delaware  River  and 
started  a  city  in  the  wilderness.  One  can  imagine 
his  coming.  A  few  rough,  skin-clad  white  men  met 
him  at  the  river  while  groups  of  red  savages  peered 
out  from  the  forest — puzzled  to  know  how  tp  receive 
this  peace  champion.  What  would  Penn’s  thoughts 
have  been  could  he  have  read  the  morning  papers 
for  August  19?  It  appeared  that  the  City  of  Broth¬ 
erly  Love  is  to  have  a  new  invasion.  Two  prize¬ 
fighters,  driven  out  of  New  York  City,  are  to  cqme 
aud  punch  each  other  for  the  championship  at  the 
very  place  where  Penn  dedicated  a  city  to  peace! 
It  all  helps  to  celebrate  150  years  of  independence! 
These  human  bulldogs  will  probably  earn  more  in 
an  hour  than  the  average  man  of  steady  habits  can 
hope  to  earn  in  a  lifetime.  The  peace  champion 
found  a  handful  of  red  and  white  men  waiting. 
These  bruisers  will  be  greeted  by  150,000  maniacs 
who  will  pay  $30  or  less  each  to  witness  the  en¬ 
counter — while  millions  all  over  the  world  will 
crowd  the  radio  stands  to  hear  the  news.  Fifty 
years  ago  when  such  fighters  wanted  to  settle  their 
differences  they  sneaked  off  to  some  distant  barn  or 
pasture  and  pounded  each  other  into  beefsteak. 
Now  they  put  on  comfortable  gloves  and  fight  in 
public — with  the  world  looking  admiringly  on.  Oh 
well !  It  must  he  what  they  call  progress — but  what 
would  old  Ben  Franklin  have  thought  as  he  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  could  he  have  known 
that  “unborn  generations”  were  to  come  and  celebrate 
his  act  at  the  prize  ring? 


Brevities 

If  you  are  not  on  the  job,  the  job  will  be  on  you. 

Which  is  worse  for  your  land — too  dry  or  too  wet  ? 

Several  readers  want  to  know  how  to  clean  skunk 
cabbage  out  of  a  pasture.  Who  c  .n  tell  us  from  ex¬ 
perience? 

At  a  scythe  mowing  contest  at  Durham,  N.  II.,  a 
19-year-old  girl  beat  the  best  mowers  that  offered 
themselves  for  a  contest. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  men  is  he  who  thinks 
he  has  no  master  while  in  the  shadow  are  several  of 
them  bossing  him  by  pulling  wires. 
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July  Milk  Figures 

[ET  cash  milk  prices  for  8  per  cent  milk  for 
July  were:  Sheffield,  $2.22;  Model  Dairy,  $2.20; 
League,  $1.85;  Non-pool,  Buffalo,  $2.37;  Pool  deduc¬ 
tion  1G.2  cents ;  gross  price,  $2,012. 

Pool  figures  for  July  are  as  follows : 


N‘ 


Class  1  1,159,958.42 

(lass  2A  .  383,065.35 

(lass  2B  .  111,835.30 

Class  2C  .  24.770.62 

Class  3A  .  339.299.77 

Class  3B  .  59,229.01 

Class  3C  .  39,970.67 

Class  4A  .  146,121.52 

Class  4B  .  21,270.42 

Published  prices  2,265,521.08 
At  gross  price  2,265,521.0S 


X  $2.75  =$3,1S9,S85.6550 
X  1.83  --  701,009.5905 

X  1.93  =  215,842.1290 

X  1.88  =  46,568.7656 

X  1.80  =  610,739.5860 

X  1.80  =  106,612.2180 

X  1.70  =  33,950.1390 

X  1.385=  203,378.3052 

X  1.515=  32,224.6S63 


X  2.012 


$5,140,211.0746 

$4,558,228.4129 


Not' accounted  for  . . . $581, 9S2. 6617 

The  item  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  25.6  cents 
per  100  lbs.,  and  deductions  reported  16.2  cents, 
making  a  total  of  41.S  cents.  Compared  with  July, 
1925,  there  was  a  loss  of  2,424  members,  and  a  loss 
of  50  plants,  and  an  increase  of  5,354,000  lbs.  of 
milk. 


Milk  Matters  at  Poughkeepsie 

THERE  is  no  better  or  more  intelligent  and 
independent  class  of  citizens  anywhere  in 
America  than  the  500  dairy  farmers  who  produce 
milk  for  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie.  Ten  years  or 
more  ago  they  established  a  co-operative  plant  to 
distribute  their  milk  to  consumers  in  Poughkeepsie 
and  neighboring  villages.  It  was  successful.  Up 
to  two  years  ago  it  paid  substantially  50  cents  per 
100  lbs.  in  excess  of  the  pool  price.  Poughkeepsie 
also  has  some  commercial  milk  dealers  who  buy 
milk  from  local  producers.  Just  about  two  years 
ago  one  of  these,  named  Rogers,  quit  buying  from 
local  producers  and  bought  milk  from  the  pool. 
This  was  shipped  in  'by  rail,  except  a  small  ship¬ 
ment  by  truck  from  a  distant  section.  Pie  handled 
about  700  quarts  daily,  or  about  4  per  cent  of  the 
consumption.  The  range  of  prices  in  nearby  Hud¬ 
son  River  towns  was  then  and  has  remained  since 
at  14  to  15  cents  a  quart  retail.  When  the  Rogers 
concern  turned  to  pool  milk,  prices  became  ir¬ 
regular  in  Poughkeepsie  and  in  September  settled 
down  to  12  cents  a  quart  to  families,  and  remained 
so  since.  Attempts  were  made  almost  continuously 
by  the  management  of  the  farmers’  creamery,  the 
local  producers  and  the  local  dealers  to  reach  an 
understanding  and  restore  the  normal  retail  price 
that  local  producers  might  receive  a  fair  return  for 
the  excellent  quality  of  milk  they  produced.  Mr. 
Rogers  was  non-committal ;  but  League  officials  ad¬ 
mitted  the  price  cutting  at  Poughkeepsie,  and 
boasted  that  they  would  control  the  liquid  market 
regardless  of  price  and  drive  local  producers  to 
butter-making.  This  position  has  been  maintained 
now  for  two  full  years.  It  is  estimated  that  it  cost 
local  dairymen  $9,000  a  month  or  $216,000  in  the 
two  years.  Of  course  this  cut  down  the  income 
and  reduced  the  return  to  producers. 

In  the  meantime  it  appears  that  some  bad  ac¬ 
counts  had  been  accumulated  by  the  association, 
and  in  any  event  a  change  of  management  took 
place  in  recent  months.  No  matter  what  the  cause, 
this  is  right  and  proper.  A  farm  organization 
should  at  all  times  be  in  the  control  of  farmers 
themselves,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  intentions  of 
whoever  organized  it  that  it  provided  means  for  the 
change  of  management  or  policies  at  the  will  of 
the  members.  Some  losses  from  bad  accounts  can¬ 
not  be  avoided  in  business.  Even  unusual  losses 
could  be  endured,  but  in  addition  to  a  loss  of  $9,000 
a  month  from  ruinous  and  unfair  competition  the 
burden  must  have  been  heavy  on  both  the  old  and 
the  new  management. 

The  result  of  it  all  is  that  after  two  years  of  this 
ruthless  policy  the  management  has  contracted  with 
the  League  management  to  act  as  agent  for  the 
sale  of  the  milk  up  to  April  1,  1927.  The  League 
takes  a  lease  of  the  creamery  and  agrees  to  pay 
the  pool  price  plus  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  milk 
sold  to  Poughkeepsie  consumers,  and  some  ten¬ 
tative  differentials,  depending  on  increased  price 
to  consumers.  A  part  of  the  agreement  is  that 
patrons  of  the  plant  are  not  required  to  become 
members  of  the  pool. 

This  transaction  has  been  hailed  as  a  remarkable 
instance  of  co-operative  success.  It  was  certainly 
a  successful  attempt  of  a  centralized  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  to  embarrass  a  successful  local  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  drive  it  out  of  active  business.  Whether 
the  arrangements  now  prove  satisfactory  or  other¬ 
wise  is  not  the  point.  The  question  is  of  right 
and  justice.  It  was  sui'ely  a  successful  exhibition 
of  old-fashioned  monopoly  practice,  but  it  is  not 


co-operation.  It  is  the  very  kind  of  ruthless  mon¬ 
opoly  that  co-operation  was  designed  to  overcome. 
It  is  the  kind  of  gouging  that  farmers  have  always 
condemned  in  others.  While  every  pool  patron  has 
unconsciously  contributed  to  this  slow  and  ruthless 
defeat  of  the  Poughkeepsie  co-operative,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  most  of  them  did  so  unknowingly,  and 
that  at  least  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  them 
rebel  in  their  hearts  against  this  pitiless  strangle  of 
the  business  of  fellow  dairymen. 


A  Question  of  Taxation 

HOSE  articles  on  taxation  by  Mr.  Long  which 
we  printed  last  Spring,  attracted  attention  and 
set  people  thinking.  We  are  all  complaining  about 
our  taxes,  and  too  many  of  us  put  the  blame  almost 
entirely  upon  the  Federal  government.  In  reality 
the  greatest  burden  we  carry  is  the  local  or  home 
tax.  This  is  the  tax  over  which  we  have  most  direct 
control,  yet  most  of  us  dodge  the  responsibility  and 
complain  most  about  the  things  which  we  cannot 
prevent.  The  Youth's  Companion  has  a  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  which  carries  this  sensible  statement: 

No  country  in  the  world,  unless  it  be  a  conquered 
nation,  or  one  that  is  carrying  the  burden  of  a  long 
and  disastrous  war,  is  so  heavily  taxed  as  we  are.  We 
have  Federal  taxes,  State  taxes,  county  taxes,  municipal 
taxes  and  in  some  cases  village  corporation  taxes  as 
well.  Most  of  our  agencies  of  government  are  spend¬ 
ing  lavishly,  pouring  forth  bond  issues,  increasing  the 
number  of  public  officials,  and  both  real  estate  valua¬ 
tions  and  tax  rates  are  going  up  to  meet  the  bills.  The 
man  is  lucky  whose  tax  bills  are  not  three  or  four 
times  what  they  were  a  dozen  -years  ago.  It  is  a  fact 
that  one  person  in  every  12  is  a  government  employee 
or  else  a  public  charge,  and  so  gets  his  living  from  the 
tax  rates. 

Nothing  is  harder  than  putting  a  stop  to  this  sort 
of  rivalry  in  extravagance  and  turning  a  municipal  or 
State  government  from  a  spendthrift  to  a  sensible 
economist.  But  it  is  time  for  our  'boys  and  girls  who 
are  growing  up — and  who  will,  after  a  few  years,  be 
among  the  people  who  are  paying  the  taxes — to  begin 
to  think  about  these  things.  They  must  decide  whether, 
when  they  become  voters,  they  are  going  to  help  along 
the  transformation  of  the  United  States  into  a  country 
of  great  manufacturing  cities  and  small  industrial 
towns,  each  straining  to  ape  the  manners  and  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  big  cities.  They  cannot  do  that  without  dis¬ 
couraging  agriculture  and  making  it  harder  and  harder 
for  a  strong  and  self-respecting  farm  population  to 
survive. 

And  that  way  danger  lies. 

When  a  farm  boy  sees  special  privilege  and  tax 
exemption  given  a  factory  to  induce  it  to  move  to 
town  and  at  the  same  time  sees  father’s  farm  taxed 
more  heavily  in  order  to  pay  for  this  exemption,  he 
quickly  sees  the  injustice.  One  of  the  greatest 
schemes  is  that  of  building  an  immense  schoolhouse 
largely  to  advertise  the  village  and  increase  real 
estate' values,  and  then  running  in  country  districts 
to  help  pay  for  it.  These  outside  districts  must  help 
pay  for  the  bonds  while  they  receive  little  if  any 
compensating  advantage. 


Milk  Inspector  Convicted 

RDDERICK  W.  KAUTZMAN,  a  city  milk  in¬ 
spector,  was  found  guilty  last  week  by  a  jury 
of  accepting  a  bribe  of  $2,000  from  Samuel  Doner, 
a  cream  dealer,  by  a  jury  in  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions.  He  will  be  sentenced  on  September  7. 
The  maximum  penalty  is  10  years  and  fine  of  $5,000. 
The  inspector,  according  to  testimony,  had  held  up 
56  cans  of  uninspected  cream  brought  in  by  Doner; 
and  afterwards  phoned  Doner  that  he  could  recover 
the  cream  and  escape  prosecution  by  payment  of 
$2,000  to  Harry  Danziger,  the  confessed  graft  col¬ 
lector.  Doner  and  Danziger  both  turned  State's 
evidence  and  swore  that  the  money  was  paid  and 
the  cream  recovered  by  Doner.  On  the  stand  Doner 
was  somewhat  indefinite,  but  gave  testimony  to 
indicate  that  he  had  made  several  million  dollars 
handling  bootleg  cream. 

This  is  the  third  conviction  in  the  bootleg  milk 
scandal.  Thomas  J.  Clougher,  secretary  to  former 
Health  Commissioner  Monaghan,  and  William  H. 
Kehoe,  a  former  assistant  corporation  counsel,  were 
recently  convicted  and  Harry  Danziger  has  con¬ 
fessed  guilt  and  sentence  has  been  suspended  for 
some  months  with  an  intimation  that  it  might  go 
hard  with  him  unless  he  told  all  he  knew.  Doner 
with  former  inspectors  Adolph  C.  Schwartz  and 
Morris  C.  Cahan  are  awaiting  trial  on  indictments. 
They  are  charged  with  conspiracy  to  violate-  health 
ordinances. 

Dairy  farmers  need  not  be  told  in  detail  of  the 
character  of  city  inspectors  for  the  past  25  years 
or  more  of  their  collusion  with  big  milk  dealers. 
Everyone  familiar  with  the  city  trade  has  known 
for  years  just  wlmt  was  going  on,  and  both  Doner 
and  Danziger  have  operated  with  impunity.  Nearly 
two  years  ago  we  reported  these  conditions  in  the 
city  trade  which  resulted  from  the  admission  of 
western  cream  for  the  benefit  of  city  dealers  gen¬ 


erally  when  there  was  ample  milk  in  the  local  ter¬ 
ritory  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  city.  The  truth  is 
all  the  western  cream  was  admitted  with  only  a 
gesture  of  inspection ;  and  while  the  Board  of 
Health  made  it  easy  for  respectable  dealers,  the 
Doners  and  Danzigers,  the  Kautzmans  and  Clough- 
ers  and  Kehoes,  were  emboldened  to  make  things 
easy  for  themselves.  Higher  ideals  at  the  top  would 
probably  improve  the  inspection  force. 


What  Kinds  are  Leading? 

SOME  CHANGES  IN  MAJRKET  VARIETIES  OF  FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES - WHAT  THE  CONSUMERS  WANT. 

A  letter  from  a  truck  growers’  association  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  District  of  Maryland  asks:  “Which 
varieties  of  ia  dozen  or  so  leading  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  receiving  most  attention  in  eastern  and  near 
western  markets?”  Inquiry  from  a  long  list  of  local 
growers,  crop  reporters  and  shippers  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  results : 

Leading  varieties  of  white  potatoes  were  reported  as 
Rural  New-Yorker,.  Irish  Cobbler,  Green  Mountain 
and  Burbank.  While  Burbank  was  not  in  the  front 
rank,  it  was  reported  to  be  gaining  some  ground  in 
the  markets,  being  especially  valued  as  a  baking  po¬ 
tato.  Cobbler  and  Green  Mountain  were  extremely 
popular  in  eastern  markets.  Potatoes  were  generally 
sold  m  bushel  baskets  and  barrels  early  in  the  season 
and  m  sacks  later  in  the  year. 

Three  leading  sweet  potatoes  w^ere  Big  Stem  Jersey. 
Nancy  Hall  and  Nansemond.  Big  Stem  Jersey  is  a 
kind  commonly  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
sweet  potato  section,  one  of  the  dry-fleshed  varieties. 
Nancy  Hall  is  a  newer  variety  grown  in  the  South 
and  Southwest  and  increasing  rapidly  in  market  favor. 

Leading  bean  varieties  reported  were,  for  the  Limas, 
f  ordhook  Bush  Lima,  King  of  the  Garden  and  Chal¬ 
lenger.  Among  string  beans  Golden  wax  and  Black 
Valentine  were  leaders. 

Asparagus  varieties  were  led  by  Palmetto,  Argen- 
teuil,  Reading  Giant  and  Lady  Washington.  Lady 
\v  ashington  is  one  of  the  blight-proof  varieties  which 
are  becoming  more  in  favor  among  growers.  Green 
asparagus,  that  is,  with  the  shoots  cut  above  ground, 
seems  to  be  m  re  popular  now,  and  the  practice  of 
marketing  the  shoots  loose  in  standard  bushel  'boxes  is 
another  growing  market  custom  saving  considerable 
expense  in  bunching  and  packing,  but  the  various  mar¬ 
kets  differ  considerably  in  style  and  packing  desired. 

Leading  market  varieties  of  cantaloupes  reported 
were  Rocky  Ford,  Fqrdliook,  Hearts  of  Gold,  Early 
Knight  and  Jenny  Lind.  Many  of  these  are  known 
by  different  local  names  and  are  called  in  the  market 
"green  meat,”  “pink  meat,”  or  “salmon  tints.” 

The  four  leading  varieties  of  watermelon  in  the  order 
given  were  Tom  Watson,  Irish  Gray,  Thurmond  Gray 
and  Excel.  Irish  Gray  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  on 
the  Watson,  now  the  market  leader. 

Three  leading  varieties  of  beets  were  Blood  Turnip, 
Egyptian  and  Detroit  Dark  Red.  Apparently,  the 
lighter  colored  beets  are  no  longer  desired.  An  oval 
beet,  full  red  in  color,  is  wanted.  Growers  naturally 
prefer  varieties  with  small  tops  'because  they  are  easy 
to  pack.  The  number  of  beets  in  a  bunch  is  usually 
four  or  five. 

Peas  most  in  favor  were  Alaska,  Little  Marvel  and 
Telephone. 

Varieties  of  spinach  most  commonly  advised  were 
Long  Standing,  Savoy.  Bloomsdale  and  Thick  Leaf. 
The  heavy  smooth  leaf  type  seems  to  be  wanted  rather 
than  the  curly  leaf  kind  in  most  markets.  Bushel 
baskets  or  boxes  were  preferred. 

Strawberry  varieties  were  of  two  classes.  Southern 
strawberry  production  appeared  to  be  chiefly  Klondike, 
Missionary,  Aroma  and  Lady  Thompson,  while  north¬ 
ern  shippers  and  markets  favored  Gandy,  Senator  Dun¬ 
lap,  Warfield  and  Chesapeake. 

Four  leading  varieties  of  the  eastern  type  of  grapes 
were  Concord,  Catawba,  Delaware  and  Niagara. 

Only  two  kinds  of  peaches  seem  to  have  many  ad¬ 
vocates.  Theye  were  Elberba,  grown  in  nearly  all  com¬ 
mercial  sections,  and  Belle,  but  the  Hale  is  said  to  be 
gaining  in  favor. 

Apple  favorites  were  more  numerous.  Eastern  va¬ 
rieties  in  the  order  of  earliness  were  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  Williams,  Oldenburg.  McIntosh,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  York,  Baldwin.  Winesap  and  Ben  Davis. 
Evidently,  Williams  and  McIntosh  are  gaining  among 
Summer  and  Fall  apples.  There  was  considerable  talk, 
from  those  who  reported,  in  favor  of  the  bushel  basket 
and  the  box  for  shipment  of  apples  of  all  kinds.  Many 
who  reported  also  said  that  most  growers  tried  to  ship 
too  many  varieties.  *  g.  b.  f. 


A  Rather  Expensive  Vacation 

HE  Hudson  Star  prints  the  following  account  of 
the  adventures  of  five  young  auto  hogs  who  ran 
up  against  justice  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Justice 
was  not  injured  by  the  collision  : 

John  Morrow,  17,  John  Leydon,  IS,  Howard  Rick- 
ette,  16.  John  Thompson,  16,  and  Cornelius  Griffin,  18, 
all  of  New  York  City,  are  spending  10  days  of  their 
vacation  as  the  guests  of  Sheriff  William  Kline.  And 
the  worst  is  yet  to  come,  for  the  five  lads  have  a  flivver 
and  no  one  has  a  license  to  do  any  driving.  And  the 
flivver  has  also  been  locked  up. 

The  five  boys  starting  out  on  a  vacation  decided  to 
tour  the  countryside  and  they  had  reached  a  point  up 
around  Valatie  when  they  decided  that  it  was  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  procure  fruit  in  a  fruit  store.  Instead  they 
went  over  a  fence  and  into  an  orchard  where  they  be¬ 
came  expert  pickers  without  previous  experience. 

Then  along  came  a  State  trooper  and  the  vacation 
was  off.  He  arraigned  the  lads  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  the  latter  jailed  the  quintet  for  10  days 
each. 

This  is  just  another  of  a  series  of  jail  sentences  be¬ 
ing  handed  out  by  the  town  justices  of  the  peace  in  an 
effort  to  stop  the  marauding  of  motor-car  parties  who 
labor  under  the  impression  that  all  they  see  in  tho 
country  is  theirs  for  the  taking.  The  farmers  have 
asked  for  protection  and  they  are  getting  it  hereabouts, 
and  the  number  of  thefts  are  gradually  diminishing  be¬ 
cause  jail  sentences  and  not  fines  are  being  handed 
down  regardless  of  whom  the  person  or  persons  may  be. 
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of  mustard,  two  quarts  vinegar,  one  quart 
of  water.  Chop  cabbage  very  fine,  then 
stir  in  two  level  tablespoons  of  salt  in 
cabbage,  then  put  in  a  sack,  hang  to 
drain  one  hour.  Take  the  cabbage  out 
and  mix  all  together  and  boil  one-half 
hour.  Can  in  sterilized  jars  while  hot. 

MRS.  J.  W.  R. 


Journey’s  End 

Ivnow’st  thou  where  that  kingdom  lies? 

Take  no  lanthorn  in  thy  hand. 

Search  not  the  unfathomed  skies. 

Journey  not  o’er  sea  and  land, 

Grope  no  more  to  East  or  West. 

Heaven  is  locked  within  thy  breast. 

Splendours  of  the  sun  grow  dim. 

Stars  are  darkened  by  that  light; 
Thoughts  that  burn  like  seraphim 
Throng  thine  inner  world  tonight. 

Set  thy  heel  on  death  and  find 
Love,  new  born,  within  thy  mind. 

In  that  kingdom  folded  lie 
All  that  eyes  believe  they  see ; 

All  the  hues  of  earth  and  sky, 

Time,  space  and  eternity. 

Seek  no  more  in  worlds  apart, 

Heaven  is  folded  in  thy  heart. 

— Alfred  Noyes  in 
London  Sunday  Times. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe, 
printed  four  years  ago.  for  candied  apple 
slices.  It  is  as  follows:  Make  a  syrup 
of  two  cups  granulated  sugar,  one  cup 
water,  brought  to  a  boil.  Have  ready 
one  good-sized  apple,  pared,  cored,  and 
each  quarter  cut  into  three  slices.  Drop 
the  12  pieces  into  the  boiling  syrup,  and 
boil  until  transparent  and  tender  enough 
to  be  pierced  with  a  straw.  As  the 
under  side  softens  first,  each  piece  should 
be  turned.  Remove  each  slice  when 
cooked,  and  place  on  waxed  paper  in  a 
cool  place  to  dry.  Let  it  remain  24 
hours,  then  roll  in  granulated  sugar, 
then  let  it  dry  again  for  24  hours  ;  roll 
in  sugar  again,  then  let  stand  24  hours, 
and  roll  in  sugar  for  the  third  time. 

Keep  in  a  cool  place  exposed  to  the  air 
till  quite  dry.  The  amount  of  sugar 
stated  will  candy  five  good-sized  apples  ; 
a  little  boiling  water  should  be  added  as 
it  thickens  to  maintain  original  consist¬ 
ency.  If  desired  the  syrup  may  be  col¬ 
ored  red  or  green  with  vegetable  color¬ 
ing.  When  all  is  dry  and  crystalline, 

pack  away  in  a  candy  box  lined  with 
waxed  paper. 

* 

The  newspapers  state  that  large  pic¬ 
ture  charts  showing  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  were  recently  placed  in  SI  rooms 
of  the  Cincinnati  public  schools  by  the 
Young  Men’s  Bible  Society,  local  aux¬ 
iliary  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
The  charts  are  made  of  muslin  and 

printed  in  colors  with  letters  large  enough 
to  be  seen  all  over  a  large  school  room. 
In  one  suburban  high  school  less  than 
400  of  the  1,985  pupils  enrolled  had  had 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  Command¬ 
ments.  Here  the  responsibility  must  be 
placed  directly  on  the  parents  for  the 
lack  of  moral  training  shown.  Our 
present  system  of  child  training  seems 
too  often  to  include  every  fad  of  educa¬ 
tion  except  the  formation  of  sound  char¬ 
acter. 


More  Favorite  Pickles 

Dill  Pickles. — Pick  and  wash  medium¬ 
sized  cucumbers,  pack  in  glass  jars— one- 
half  gallon  jars  are  best.  Have  dill  handy 
and  put  it  among  the  pickles  to  suit  the 
taste.  Add  two  level  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  the  same  of  salt  and  one  cup  of 
vinegar.  Pour  this  over  the  pickles, 
adding  enough  cold  water  to  fill  the  jars. 

Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — Wash  and 
wipe  dry  300  little  cucumbers  and  put 
into  a  large  dish,  sprinkle  all  through 
them  two-thirds  cup  salt,  then  turn  over 
them  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  taking 
care  that  the  cucumbers  are  well  covered 
with  it,  and  let  stand  until  the  water  is 
cold.  Remove  from  the  brine  and  drain 
well,  then  put  them  in  a  crock.  Add  to 
one-half  gallon  of  cold  vinegar  four 
tablespoons,  heaping,  of  mustard  and  the 
same  of  salt  and  sugar  and  one-half  cup 
of  mixed  spices  for  pickling,  and  turn  this 
over  the  cucumbers  and  weight  down,  so 
all  will  be  under  the  vinegar,  and  set 
in  a  cool  place.  Next,  weigh  out  3  lbs.  of 
sugar,  and  each  morning  add  a  handful 
of  sugar  to  the  crock  of  pickles,  stirring 
well  until  the  sugar  is  used. 

Canned  Corn. — Eight  cups  corn,  fresh¬ 
ly  sliced  from  cob.  One  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  salt.  Let  stand  one-half  hour 
until  juice  forms  on  it.  Then  boil  20 
minutes  and  seal  in  hot  glass  jars. 
When  canning  corn  do  not*  scrape  cob. 
When  opened  to  use,  it  will  be  as  fresh 
and  full  flavored  as  when  canned. 

Corn  Salad.'—’ Two  dozen  ears  of  sweet 
corn,  one  medium  head  cabbage,  two 
cups  sugar,  one  tablespoon  pepper,  one 


From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

“A  weed  is  a  plant  out  of  place.”  Oh 
dear ! 

A  person  with  an  orderly  mind  will 
have  a  correspondingly  well-ordered  gar¬ 
den,  or  that  is  the  general  meaning,  but 
for  such  as  I,  was  written,  ‘‘My  garden 
is  a  friendly  spot.” 

Our  curious  Spring,  the  Summer  grippe 
and  various  other  accidents  and  incidents 
played  pranks  with  my  plans.  The  seeds 
of  some  varieties  that  I  sowed  failed  to 
germinate  well  in  places  only  to  come 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  32-in.  material 
with  1  yd.  of  40-in. 
contrasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


sign.  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3°i  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
114  yds.  of  18-in. 
Contrasting.  Twenty 
cents. 


231.  Girl’s  One- 
piece  Dress.  Cut 
in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  1%  yds. 
of  32  or  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  Vi  yd. 
of  27-in.  contrast¬ 
ing  and  1%  yds.  of 
ruffling.  Twenty 
cents. 


in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4% 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1  yd  of 
27-in.  contrasting. 
Twenty  cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


forward  sturdily  from  self-sown  seeds, 
and  I  am  letting  Cosmos,  poppy  and  pan¬ 
sy  grow  at  their  own  sweet  will  in  the 
hardy  borders  for  fillings.  Some  of  the 
perennials  that  are  harder  to  raise  from 
seed  have  given  me  volunteers  that  I  am 
letting  grow  until  larger  before  trans¬ 
planting. 

My  garden  is  a  “friendly  spot”  and 
some  of  these  are  going  to  brighten  other 
gardens.  Today  I  have  been  putting 
strings  around  a  numer  of  Irises  to  be 
given  away  later  in  a  'border  where  I 
have  too  many  of  one  color ;  later  I  will 
do  the  same  by  the  Phlox. 

My  garden  is  a  “friendly  spot”  in  an¬ 
other  sense.  The  English  cowslip  came 
with  a  Quaker  missionary  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1710.  and  a  short  time  ago  a 
descendant  sent  some  roots  to  me  and  it 
is  increasing,  so  one  root  went  to  Rhode 
Island  this  year.  Then  several  places  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  Col¬ 
orado,  Montana  and  other  States,  and 
many  friends  come  from  memory’s  cham¬ 
ber  to  walk  with  me  in  the  garden.  So 
to  those  who  wish  to  plant  a  garden  let 
me  say,  don’t  try  to  do  it  all  in  one  year 
or  two,  just  let  it  grow.  It  will  be  pret¬ 
tier  as  you  learn  by  experience  and  it 


Prices  Reduced 


The  New  Model  YANKEE 


New  Reduced  Prices  on  All  Ingersolls 


Yankee  . Nou>  $1.50 

Yankee  Radiolite . Now  2.25 

Eclipse . Now  2.50 

Eclipse  Radiolite . Now  3.25 

Junior  . Now  3.25 

Midget . Now  3.25 

Midget  Radiolite . Now  3.75 

Wrist  (Plain  dial)  . Now  3.50 


Ingersoll  Watch  Co.,  inc. 


Wrist  Radiolite  . Now  $4.00 

Waterbury . Now  4.50 

Waterbury  Radiolite . Now  5.50 

Reliance . Now  6.00 

Waterbury 


in  Rolled  Gold-Plate  Case,  Now  8.00 
Reliance 

in  Rolled  Gold-Plate  Case,  Now  9.50 
New  York  *  Chicago  *  San  Francisco 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  In  this  thin 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

t-  w/i  Medicated  COMFITAPE 

Absorb*  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
i'.'''-'*,./?'  jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R,  Burlington,  VI. 


LUTCH  holds 
False  Teeth 

•  tight  in  the  mouth 

KLUTCH  forma  a  comfort  cushion  between  plate  and  grumaj  holds 
the  plate  so  snug  It  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  “be  played  with  “ 
and  not  a  seed  can  Ret  under  it.  YOU  CAN  EAT  AND  TALK 
AS  WELL  AS  YOU  DID  WITH  YOUR  OWN  TEETH.  At 
DruRRists,  50  cents  a  box,  or  sent  postpaid  for  60  cents. 

1IAKT  &  CO.  IS  ox  2818  ELMIRA,  N.  V. 


GASOLINE 

MOTOR 


ttfBOSS 

*¥  WASH  ER 

Banishes  Washday  Drudqeru 
from  Country  Homes/ 


'T'HE  same  exclusive  and  highly  efficient  heat-retaining  con¬ 
struction  made  famous  by  the  BOSS  THERMO  Electric 
is  used  in  this  most  modern  gasoline  motor  washer.  Ample 
power  is  supplied  by  a  4-cycle,  silent,  dependable  gasoline 
motor,  built  like  an  auto  engine.  So  simple  that  a  child  can 
operate  it.  Costs  only  3c  per  hour  to  run.  Not  an  ordinary 
gasoline  engine.  Can  be  used  indoors. 

The  Boss  Washer  Line  includes  many  different  models  in 
gasoline  motor,  electric,  hand,  water  and  belt  power.  These 
quality  washers  can  be  bought  from  your 
dealer  at  present  low  prices  from  $7.75  up. 

More  than  1,000,000  in  use.  Many  bought  10, 

20,  and  even  30  years  ago,  are  still  serving 
their  original  owners.  BOSS  Washers  are 
strongly  made  and  wash  beautifully.  Unsur¬ 
passed  for  fast  and  thorough  work. 

Guaranteed  by  the  Pioneer  Cincinnati  washer 
manufacturers — makers  since  1889  of  the  well-known 
and  time-tried  BOSS  Washers.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  have  them,  we  will  ship  you  direct.  FREE 
booklet  upon  request.  Use  the  coupon  today. 

THE  BOSS  WASHING  MACHINE  CO. 

2386  Harris  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BOSS  WASHING  MACHINE  CO. 

2386  Harris  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  □  Hand  □  Water 
□  Electric  □  Engine,  or  □  Gasoline  Motor  Washer. 


CINCINNAT1 1 

1  -hQ  u  a  )  f 


Name . 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No. 

Town  and  State . 

Dealer’s  Name . 


■ 
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will  mean  more  than  dollars  and  cents, 
but  will  mean  friends  and  sense. 

A  correspondent  wrote  of  seeing  a  gar¬ 
den  that  had  one  thousand  pansy  plants 
arranged  according  to  color.  I  feel  sure 
I  have  the  thousand  plants  but  will  they 
get  arranged?  I  hope  to  get  one  bed  ar¬ 
ranged  to  hold  perhaps  from  300  to  500. 

The  boys  are  interested  in  the  wild  life 
about  us.  There  are  at  least  14  swal¬ 
lows’  nests  in  the  barns,  and  they  are  al¬ 
ways  listening  for  new  bird  songs.  Some 
birds  have  different  songs  for  different 
occasions,  but  I  confess  when  Errol  came 
in  and  asked  “What  bird  keeps  calling 
‘sardine,  sardine?’  ”  I  couldn’t  answer, 
but  later  found  out  it  was  phoebe. 

Life  is  made  up  of  such  little  things, 
yet  here  it  is  a  month  since  the  first  of 
this  was  written.  A  little  burn  infec¬ 
tion  and  a  week’s  rest  for  our  oldest 
son  and  weeds  were  growing,  so  I  helped 
weed  the  potatoes  and  corn ;  then  such 
hot  weather — we  did  only  necessary 
things.  Didn’t  we  hear  something  about 
this  being  the  year  without  Summer? 
I  wonder  if  those  prophets  dare  show 
their  faces  now. 

The  small  tornado  that  visited  the 
southeastern  part  of  our  country  passed 
down  the  valley  back  of  us  and  we  could 
see  the  wind  hustling  the  shower  along. 
It  blew  one  plant  out  of  the  window  be¬ 
fore  I  could  shut  it.  and  blew  out  one 
loose  pane  of  glass  for  us. 

The  fern  season  is  on  us.  Last  year 
the  snow  of  October  10  ruined  the  lace 
ferns  so  there  was  a  short  pack,  and  both 
buyers  and  pickers  are  hoping  to  get 
many  this  year.  So  far  the  pickers  say 
it  is'  a  good  year  for  ferns,  and  I  have 
earned  30  cents  myself  so  far. 

Such  good  people  read  The  IL  N.-Y. 
A  reader  in  New  Jersey  sent  me  peren¬ 
nial  pea  roots,  one  in  Michigan  offered 
roots  next  Fall,  and  one  in  Virginia  sent 
me  fresh  picked  seed  with  the  message, 
plant  at  once  and  expect  plants  next 
Spring.  Don't  you  believe  that  is  the 
reason  the  other  seed  did  not  grow,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  kept  dry  over  Winter? 

Just  now  husband  and  I  are  planning 
a  gypsy  trip  of  200  miles  to  attend  the 
school  reunion  in  the  Parson’s  home  town 
and  as  we  gp  on  I  shall  wonder  if  The 
IL  N.-Y.  readers  live  in  this  place  and 
that.  So  I  am  hustling  the  sewing  to 
get  the  boys’  school  clothes  ready,  and 
as  it  is  14  years  since  I  have  slept  away 
from  home  it  is  a  bigger  event  than  for 
some  people  to  go  to  Europe. 

MOTHER  BEE. 

Letters  from  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

There  has  been  a  little  auto  trip,  since 
my  last  letter — just  a  visit  in  our  State 
capital,  reunion  with  old  friends,  and  a 
small  orgy  of  shopping.  I  found  that 
bargains  were  not  so  startling  as  of  old, 
while  restaurant  prices  were  much  more 
startling  than  when  I  knew  them  in¬ 
timately,  more  than  four  years  ago;  just 
another  reason  for  being  thankful  that 
my  wary  of  living  is  as  it  is! 

I  was  bringing  the  cows  up  the  other 
evening  when  I  noticed  that  poor  dear 
Bella's  udder  was  bloody,  Bella  the  un¬ 
lucky !  What  could  have  happened  this 
time?  I  wars  almost  crying  when  we  got  to 
the  barn,  but  Cousin  Harvey  could  tell  me 
that  it  was  from  a  swelling  on  her  leg, 
that  had  broken.  That  was  some  com¬ 
fort,  but  I  had  the  doctor  next  morning, 
and  he  pronounced  it  a  sequel  to  the 
broken  leg  of  her  early  youth ;  some 
splinters  of  bone  were  working  out.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  hurt  her,  •and  he  thought 
it  would  cause  no  trouble.  She  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  dried  off,  but  with  one  milk¬ 
ing  omitted,  she  made  up  for  it,  or  a 
little  more,  the  next  time ;  after  two 
weeks  of  that,  Cousin  II.  gave  it  up,  de¬ 
ciding  that  she  isn’t  the  drying  kind.  I 
whisper  in  her  ear  that  I  want  another 
heifer  calf  of  her  fine  stock,  and  she 
winks  at  me — 'but  time  alone  wrill  tell 
what  she  means  by  that  wink  ! 

The  teacher  neighbor  is  laid  up,  right 
in  the  beginning  of  the  apple  harvest; 
the  efficient  Edith  (who  helped  me  last 
year)  undertakes  to  get  the  apples  to 
market,  and  Cousin  H.  and  the  neigh¬ 
bor's  wife  have  done  all  the  picking, 
only  that  I  helped  part  of  a  day,  when 
Harvey  had  to  look  after  things  here  on 
thrashing  day.  I’m  not  much  of  a 
climber,  but  the  trees  are  headed  low. 
Transparent  and  Duchess  are  going  to 
market  now.  The  Winter  apples  will  be 
a  bigger  proposition,  and  it  may  be  that 
they  will  sell  the  crop  on  the  trees.  I 
think  that  I  will  have  no  apples  to  sell 
this  year,  but  what  a  joy  it  is  to  have 
plenty  to  use,  can,  and  give  to  friends ! 

I  have  just  been  to  the  garden,  seek¬ 
ing  produce  for  dinner.  It  is  rather  be¬ 
tween  seasons  for  corn  but’  I  collected 
a  little  with  which  to  s'  ff  a  small  Acorn 
squash  for  baking.  t  asslioppers  and 
foxtail  are  about  to  take  the  first-planted 
garden,  for  there  has  been  so  much  rain. 
There  is  too  much  shade  where  the  to¬ 
matoes  are,  and  they  are  slow  to  ripen. 

I  shall  be  so  glad  when  they  are  abund¬ 
ant.  I  must  clear  a  place  and  sow 
Chinese  cabbage,  perhaps  tomorrow. 

We  went  to  a  sale  day  before  yester¬ 
day,  eight  or  nine  miles  away;  object, 
another  cow  for  Harvey.  We  didn’t 
stay  long,  lie  reported  them  as  “about 
as  big  as  Goldie!’’  (She  is  the  yearling, 
Bella’s  little  daughter.)  As  it  was  the 
third  freshening  for  all  of  them,  there 
was  no  hope  of  their  growing  bigger. 
There  were  other  reasons,  also,  why  he 
did  not  want  them.  Another  sale,  yes¬ 


terday  afternoon,  only  three  miles  away. 
There  were  two  cows,  nice  large  ones, 
but  they  sold  plenty  high,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered.  Two  old  people  had  died  within 
a  week  of  each  other,  leaving  no  children. 
They  had  lived  very  frugally,  but  it  is 
reported  that  the  man’s  brother  inherits 
$15,000  in  bonds,  besides  the  little  home 
farm  and  its  equipment.  It  was  a  good 
sale  for  me,  producing  two  lovely  old  thin 
cups  and  saucers — deep  saucers,  cups 
without  handles,  delicate  lavender  sprigs 
tor  decoration.  I  got  them  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Then  there  were  three 
old  glass  lamps  that  I  wanted,  but  hardly 
hoped  to  get.  They  were  lumped  with  a 
lot  rt  junk,  and  20  cents  gained  the  whole 
mess.  One  lamp  was  especially  pretty, 
with  a  ground-glass  bowl.  It  had  no 
burner,  but  I  should  have  discarded  the 
burner  anyway,  as  I  use  one  improved 
kmd._  Ihese  old  glass  stands  make  at- 
tractive  electric  lamp*,  with  pretty 
shades  added.  I  saw  them  in  a  home  in 
Indianapolis,  and  in  an  antique  store  in 
Kiehmond.  Colored  glass  bowls  are  most 
m  demand,  I  believe,  but  crystal  glass 
ones  are  also  well  liked. 

In  the  same  bargain  lot  with  the  lamps, 

a  few  J'elly  glasses  and  a  lot 
ot  little  stoneware  jars  (with  the  dust 
and  cobwebs  of  years  upon  and  in  them), 
some  with  clamped  lids,  some,  evidently, 
tor  sealing  wax.  I  associate  them,  some 
way  with  apple  butter,  though  I  am  sure 
my  folks  never  had  any.  I  missed  seeing 
a  little  brass  kettle  sold,  but  bought  it 
ater  from  the  buyer.  It  is  to  hold 
kindlings  beside  the  fireplace,  keeping 
company  with  brass  andirons,  shovel  and 
tongs. 

At  each  sale,  for  weeks,  I  have  sought 
a  walnut  or  cherry  wash  stand  with  towel 
racks,  to  make  into  a  tea-wagon  such  as 
was  pictured  in  The  IL  N.-Y.  in  Mav 
I  sold  a  similar  one  when  I  left*  the 
county,  and  how  I  do  want  it  now! 

Curly-locks,  a  niece  of  Cousin  Mary’s, 
has  visited  me  for  a  week.  She  was  here, 
i  is i ting  her  own  folks,  early  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  had  to  give  up  the  rest  of  the 
time  to  her  sisters  and  brother.  So  I 
got  around  that  by  inviting  her  myself, 
j-he  is  a  girl  after  my  own  heart  (the 
kind  I  wasnt),  active,  industrious,  out- 
ot-door,  and  afraid  of  nothing.  And 
blessings  on  a  child,  or  grown-up  either, 
who  sits  down  at  the  table  and  eats, 
regardless  of  what  the  meal  happens  to 

•  (I  wasn  t  that  kind  either,  but 
experience  took  a  lot  of  the  “pickiness’’ 
out  of  me !) 

.  1  have  practically  lost  this  day — 
given  over  to  a  spree  of  headache,  which 
began  in  the  night.  And  there  was  so 
much  that  I  wanted  to  do !  I  never 
know  either  cause  or  cure,  but  fortunately 
it  doesn  t  happen  very  often.  e.  m.  c. 

Frozen  Desserts  from  One 
Foundation 


In  our  own  locality  market  gardening 
is  the  kind  of  farming  usually  followed, 
lliose  in  the  milk  business  sell  their 
milk  at  wholesale  to  the  wholesale  milk 
and  ice  cream  dealers  in  the  nearby  cities. 
During  hot  weather  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  buy  even  a  quart  or  two. 
Most  farmers  usually  keep  one  cow,  and 
often  this  milk  has  to  be  shared  with  a 
family  where  none  is  kept.  I  feel  sure  that 
this  same  condition  exists  in  numerous 
farming  communities,  of  similar  condi¬ 
tions  to  our  own.  Here  many  of  us  use 
ice  cream  recipes  similar  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  where  condensed  milk  will  stretch  the 
family  milk  supply  sufficiently  to  provide 
such  refreshing  and  nourishing  desserts. 

French  Ice  Cream.  —  1)4  cans  con¬ 
densed  milk,  one  cup  whole  milk,  )4  cup 
heavy  cream,  1)4  teaspoons  cornstarch, 
three  eggs,  y8  teaspoon  salt,  one  table¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Scald  milk  and  cream  in 
a  double  boiler  ;  add  condensed  milk,  and 
stir  until  blended.  Combine  with  corn¬ 
starch  made  smooth  with  a  little  cold 
milk.  Stir  till  it  thickens,  cooking  at 
least  15  minutes.  Add  salt  to  the  beat¬ 
en  eggs,  stirring  gradually  into  the 
thickened  milk,  which  has  been  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  slightly  cooled.  Chill. 
Add  vanilla  and  freeze.  Pack,  allowing 
t°  ripen  at  least  two  hours  before  using. 

I  ruit  Ice  Cream. — Mash  any  fresh  or 
stewed  fruit  and  rub  through  a  coarse 
sieve.  Sweeten  to  taste.  Omit  vanilla 
from  previous  recipe.  Freeze  and  add 
fruit  when  nearly  hard.  Continue  freez¬ 
ing  until  crank  turns  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Pack  as  usual. 

French  Fruit  Sundae — Prepare  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  French  ice  cream.  Immediate¬ 
ly  before  serving  put  in  sherbet  glasses, 
and  pour  over  each  two  tablespoons  of 
fruit  sauce,  made  as  follows :  To  every 
four  cups  of  crushed  fresh  fruit  or  ber¬ 
ries  add  one  large  cup  of  granulated 
sugar.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  stand  on  ice 
tor  at  least  an  hour  before  using.  A 
sauce  from  canned  fruit  may  be  made  by 
boiling  two  cups  of  juice,  thickening  it 
with  one  tablespoon  of  cornstarch,  wet 
until  smooth  with  a  little  cold  juice.  To 
this  may  be  added  a  little  of  the  fruit, 
chopped  coarsely,  and  all  sprinkled  with 
chopped  nuts,  if  desired.  This  sauce 
should  be  chilled  before  serving. 

Maple  Nut  Sundae.  —  Add  finely 
chopped  nuts  to  maple  syrup  and  pour 
over  French  ice  cream. 

Hot  Chocolate  Sundae.  —  Boil  and 
strain  one-half  cup  of  granulated  sugar, 
one  cup  of  water,  one  stick  of  cinnamon. 
To  this  add  three  tablespoons  of  cocoa, 
dissolved  in  one-half  cup  of  hot  milk 
Add  a  pinch  of  salt.  Thicken  with  one 
tablespoon  of  cornstarch  dissolved  in  a 


Alcazar  Kerosene 
Qas  Cook 

with  Alcazar  Oven 


Alcazar  Kerosene 
Qas  Cook 

with  Alcazar  Oven 


Alcazar  Combination 
Kerosene  Qas  Range 
and  Built-in  Kitchen  Heater 


Alcazar 
Oil  Duplex 
Range 


Why  Cook 
Under  Difficulties 1 

Read  the  “Better  Cooking”  articles  in  the 
leading  farm  journals  and  you  will  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  modern  ranges  in  the  farm 
kitchen.  You  will  see  the  wonderful  recipes 
being  prepared  on  the  improved  type  of  kitchen 
ranges,  their  economy  of  operation,  and  the 
time-saving  devices  not  found  on  the  cumber¬ 
some  ranges  of  yesterday. 

The  farm  kitchen  of  today  can  be  just  as 
modern  as  that  of  the  apartment  in  the  larger 
cities  and  with  just  as  little  expense  because 
with  the  Alcazar  Oil  Duplex  you  can  burn 
kerosene  and  wood  or  coal,  either  singly  or 
together,  and  the  change  from  fuel  to  fuel  is 
instantaneous. 

The  Alcazar  Oil  Duplex  is  a  fuel  saver  and 
gives  perfect  heat  control,  which  insures  bet¬ 
ter  cooking  on  the  farm.  For  town  use  there 
is  an  Alcazar  Duplex  which  burns  gas  and  coal 
or  wood.  Write  for  Booklet 

Alcazar  Range  &.  Heater  Co. 

429  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Your  Dealer  Has  the 
Alcazar  Oil  Duplex 

The  best  dealers  everywhere  sell  the 
Alcazar  Duplex  equipped  with  the 
patented  OIL  burner  for  farm  use; 
also  the  wonderful  Alcazar  Kerosene 
Gas  Cook.  Ask  about  them. 

There  is  a  type  and  style 
for  every  purpose 


c  l lea sai' 


Pail  After  Pail 

Do  you  enjoy  pumping  water  ?  No¬ 
body  does.  It’s  a  back-breaking  job  and 
a  nuisance  —  winter  or  summer. 

Pump,  pump,  pump;  pail  after  pail, 
pail  after  pail.  Tiresome,  unnecessary 
labor;  labor  that  you  can  avoid  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  a  week. 

A  Goulds  Autowater  System  does 
away  with  this  old  time  drudgery  and 
does  it  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  a 
week.  Surely  it  is  worth  it  to  save  your 
back,  your  temper  and  your  time. 

Ask  for  our  Booklet  O  which  describes 
our  complete  line  of  electric  and  engine 
driven  pumps  and  water  systems. 

Qoulds  Autowater  Systems  may  be  pur» 
chased  on  deferred  payments. 

GOULDS  PUMPS,  Inc. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


only  .so  buys  this 


VWONDERFUL  outdoor  gar- 
ment!  Double  weight  Buck 
Skein.  Looks  and  feels  like  suede 
leather.  Wears  better.  Guaran¬ 
teed,  with  a  bond,  to  wash 
without  shrinking  or  fading. 
Pure  worsted,  elastic-knit  belt 
fit3  snug.  Roomy  and  over¬ 
sized.  Two  large  flap 
pockets.  Send  $6.50  (check 
or  money  order)  and  your 
collar  size  to  Lustberg  Nast 
&  Co.,  Inc  ,  Dept.  Y9.  329 
Broadway,  New  York  City 


JACKET 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  'VSTiSISSffit 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  S  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 

Henley's  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Sand 


The  electric  motor 
is  as  economical  and 
efficient  in  doing  the 
farmer’s  heavy 
chores  as  it  is  for  his 
wife.  The  General 
Electric  Company 
manufactures  many 
electrical  products 
which  are  used  on 
the  farm.  The  G-E 
Farm  Book  describ¬ 
ing  these  products 
may  be  obtained 
from  your  local  light 
andpower  company. 


What  does  it  cost  you  to 
clean  house,  Dutch  woman? 

“Just  sand — white  sand.” 

But  sand  can  do  nothing  of 
itself,  nor  can  soap,  nor  pan, 
nor  broom.  It  is  your  own 
strength  that  you  spend — 
youth  and  beauty,  chance  to 
live.  No  woman  should  pay 
so  much. 

Upon  thousands  of  American 
farms,  electricity  does  many 
chores,  giving  women  free 
hours  in  which  to  make  their 
lives  worth  while. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Good  News 
for  Wool  Growers! 

YOU  can  turn  your  surplus  wool 
into  splendid,  warm  blankets  or 
handsome,  serviceable  automobile 
robes.  We  will  make  these  up  for  you 
for  very  little  more  than  the  actual 
cost  of  labor  and  materials  required. 

Hundreds  of  wool  growers  have 
taken  advantage  of  our  offer.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied,  we  will  refund  your 
outlay  in  money  and  wool. 

Write  for  booklet  explaining  plan  to  Dept.  E-9 

CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Cuticura  Talcum 
Unadulterated 
Exquisitely  Scented 


l/3  tO  Vz. 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Re¬ 
duced  Factory  Prices.  In¬ 
troduces  sensational  5-Year 

Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  and  combination 
gas  and  coal  ranges  in  soft  grey 
and  delft  blue.  Mahogany  porce¬ 
lain  enamel  heating  stoves. Cash 
or  easy  terms— as  lowas  $3  down, 
$3  monthly.  24  hr.  shpts.  30  day 
free  trial. 360 dayapproval test.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  26  yrs .  in  busi¬ 
ness.  600,000  customers.  Write  today 
for  your  copy  of  this  FREE  book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 

KALAMAZOO  MICH. 


“A  * •*, 

Tridr  MJrl  Rfpmr.d  OlECCt  tO  I  OU 


Ranges 


Pipe  or  Pipeless 
Furnaces 

*59  up 


GILCO  CUBS" WOOF 

e- FRFF  Sample  bottle  of  “WOOF”—  _ 
rnEiLi  about  one  ounce— the  deodor,  ~ 
izer  and  easier  cleaner  of  windows* 
woodwork,  metal,  etc.  Just  send  a 
postal  with  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you 
the  free  sample.  Gilman  Products  have  been  used 
throughout  the  country  for  80  years. 

THE  FRANCIS  I>.  GILMAN  t'O. 
a»6  Brook  Street  l>ept.  15  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


little  cold  milk.  Boil,  stirring  constantly 
for  five  minutes.  Remove  from  f i r e ^  and 
flavor  with  a  teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Serve 
hot  over  French  ice  cream.  This  may  be 
sprinkled  with  chopped  nuts  if  desired, 
or  garnished  with  whole  marshmallows. 

Coffee  Ice  Cream. — Add  a  cup  of  black 
coffee  to  French  ice  cream  and  freeze, 
as  usual. 

Macaroon  Ice  Cream. — To  French  ice 
cream  add  1%  cups  of  dried  and  pound¬ 
ed  macaroons.  Flavor  with  Yz  teaspoon 
of  almond  extract  and  Yz  teaspoon  of 
vanilla.  Proceed  with  freezing  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Banana  Delight. — Add  the  pulp  of  five 
bananas  and  the  juiee  of  one  lemon  to 
French  ice  cream  before  freezing.  Pro¬ 
ceed  as  usual.  helen  n.  upson 


New  Furniture  from  Old 

After  I  was  through  housecleaning  I 
was  thoroughly  discouraged  with  the 
state  of  some  of  my  furniture.  So  much 
of  it  was  shabby  and  out  of  date,  not  old 
enough  to  be  prized  as  antiques,  but  just 
ugly  and  old-fashioned.  I  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  discard  it  and  buy  new,  except 
some  chairs  for  the  dining-room,  which 
were  an  absolute  necessity.  But  the  dark 
oak  extension  table  and  the  sideboard  had 
to  do  duty  for  a  while  longer. 

The  sideboard  was  a  golden  oak,  very 
massive,  and  thoroughly  well-built  piece 
of  furniture,  but  with  a  large  mirror  and 
towering  top.  This  top  was  surmounted 
by  a  shelf,  that  could  not  even  be 
dusted  without  climbing  on  a  chair.  The 
knobs  and  handles  were  brass.  The  top 
had  about  all  the  carving  that  could  be 
put  on  one  piece  of  furniture,  and  1  was 
as  tired  of  dusting  it  as  I  was  of  its 
out-of-date  appearance. 

One  day  I  had  an  inspiration.  I 
called  in  a  man  who  repaired  furniture 
and  told  him  my  plan.  It  was  to  re¬ 
move  the  top — it  was  fastened  to  the 
lower  part  with  screws  and  strips  of 
wood — then  the  rim  that  was  above  the 
top  shelf  was  to  be  put  on  the  back  of 
the  lower  part  for  a  finish.  The  man 
told  me  it  could  be  very  easily  done, 
and  the  next  morning  he  did  the  work. 
The  mirror  was  of  fine  plate  glass,  about 
30  by  4S  inches,  and  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion.  The  wide  molding  that  was  around 
it  made  an  excellent  frame,  and  I  found 
it  was  just  the  mirror  I  needed  for  the 
hall.  The  top  shelf  of  the  sideboard, 
with  the  supports  that  had  been  under 
it.  for  the  front  legs,  were  made  into  a 
lovely  table,  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  un¬ 
der  the  mirror.  The  cabinet-maker,  at 
a  small  cost,  furnished  several  pieces  of 
oak  for  the  back  legs  of  the  table. 

There  had  been  a  horrible  liall-racli 
standing  in  the  hall  that  had  been  my 
pet  abomination  for  years.  The  lower 
part  was  made  with  seat  and  arms,  like 
a  chair.  I  had  the  top  sawed  off.  and 
the  result  was  a  good-looking  chair  for 
a  corner  of  the  hall.  Another  mirror 
was  rescued  from  the  top.  The  wood 
around  it  was  sawed  from  the  bottom  and 
sides,  so  as  to  leave  a  frame  of  the  wood 
about  two  inches  wide.  I  had  an  old- 
fashioned  bureau  that  had  never  had  a 
mirror  above  it ;  this  I  found  was  pre¬ 
cisely  what  I  needed  here.  My  results 
so  far  had  been  so  good,  that  I  decided 
to  go  further. 

I  had  two  oak  beds 
that  mounted  nearly 
wonder  why  furniture 
years  ago  made  all 
terribly  top-heavy? 
been  a  desire  to 
tainly  was  not 


,  with  head-boards 
to  the  ceiling.  I 
makers  25  and  30 
their  furniture  so 
There  must  have 
use  up  timber.  It  cer- 
beautiful,  and  only  a 


"Royal” 

A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  constating  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80- 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works  ,302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la 


All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  ^  at  bargain. 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 
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wooden  chairs,  and  an  old,  red-painted, 
four-post  bed  were  enameled  to  match, 
making  a  very  good-looking  bedroom  set. 

I  bought  some  Indian  Head  in  rose  color 
for  over-drapes  and  cushions,  making  a 
bright  note  of  color  with  the  gray  furni¬ 
ture. 

An  old  kitchen  table,  with  four  kitchen 
chairs,  painted  with  the  gray  enamel 
made  a  good-looking  breakfast  set — and 
incidentally,  a  dinner  and  supper  set,  too, 
very  frequently.  The  chairs  were  the 
old-fashioned  handmade  kind.  They  had 
been  in  use  for  50  years,  and  will  be 
good  for  another  50.  It  does  not  pay  to 
spend  your  time  painting  cheap,  poorly 
constructed  furniture,  but  some  well- 
built  piece  with  a  badly  marred  finish, 
will  be  a  joy  when  done  over. 

For  the  breakfast  table  I  bought  an 
oilcloth  luncheon  set.  It  was  white  sten¬ 
ciled  with  green,  and  looks  very  attrac¬ 
tive  on  the  gray  table.  1  can  scarcely  tell 
anyone  what  a  blessing  it  has  been  in 
the  saving  of  washing  and  ironing  table¬ 
cloths.  We  have  no  “breakfast  nook” 
in  our  house,  but  we  keep  it  set  in  a 
corner  of  the  kitchen,  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  to  protect  the  dishes  from 
dust. 

While  I  was  enameling  I  found  out 
something,  which  I  wish  to  pass  on. 
’When  you  put  enamel  on  a  vertical  sur¬ 
face,  the  enamel  will  run  in  wavy  lines 
and  drops,  no  matter  how  carefully  you 
work.  I  found  that  by  painting  a  hori¬ 
zontal  surface,  only,  this  trouble  could 
be  avoided.  1  With  my  bureau,  I  first 
enameled  one  end.  turning  the  bureau 
over  to  rest  on  the  other  end.  I  would 
let  it  dry  for  24  hours,  then  set  the 
bureau  upright  again,  and  enamel  the 
top.  By  the  time  this  had  dried  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  be  “set,”  I  could  turn  the 
bureau  over  on  the  recently  enameled 
end,  and  do  the  other  one.  It  takes 
longer  than  to  go  over  the  entire  piece  at 
one  time,  but  it  certainly  pays,  for  the 
finish  will  be  perfect.  If  you  work  on 
three  or  four  pieces,  instead  of  just  one, 
the  work  seems  to  proceed  more  rapid¬ 
ly.  Always  keep  brushes  in  a  small  can 
of  turpentine  between  putting  on  the 
coats  of  enamel,’  and  they  will  be  soft 
and  pliable.  As  soon  as  I  have  finished 
1  clean  the  brushes  with  turpentine,  and 
wash  with  warm  water  and  soap,  and 
dry.  Then  I  put  away  in  a  moth-proof 
bag  and  they  are  ready  for  the  next 
time.  It  pays  to  buy  a  good  brush  in 
the  first  place,  that  will  not  shed  bris¬ 
tles,  for  it  can  be  used  year  after  year, 
if  properly  cleaned. 

Every  year  scratches  seem  to  appear 
as  if  by  magic  on  furniture,  even  in  the 
most  careful  households.  I  have  found 
that  if  they  are  gone  over  lightly  with 
orange  shellac,  they  disappear.  This  is 
very  satisfactory  for  oak  or  walnut  fur¬ 
niture  that  does  not  have  too  tine  a  fin¬ 
ish.  If  the  piece  is  very  good  use  oak, 
walnut,  or  mahogany  stain,  as  the  case 
•may  be,  dfc  should  be  applied  with  a 
soft  rag,  and  liquid  oil  or  transparent 
varnish — according  to  the  original  finish 
— should  be  brushed  on  lightly  when  dry. 

The  work  I  have  described  is  really 
very  simple,  and  well  within  the  ability 
of  any  woman  who  wishes  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  her  home.  I  wish  every 
reader  could  see  my  transformed  furni¬ 
ture,  and  I  trust  that  someone  may  be 
inspired  to  look  over  her  old  furniture 
that  seemed  hopeless,  and  find  new  possi¬ 
bilities  in  it.  Much  of  this  older  furni¬ 
ture  is  much  better  made  than  what  we 
buy  nowadays.  It  only  needs  a  little 
work  to  renew  its  usefulness,  and  makes 
it  once  more  attractive,  ellen  joiinson. 


giantess  could  keep  it  dusted  without 
the  aid  of  a  chair  or  step-ladder.  My 
beds,  too,  were  elaborately  carved  at  the 
top  in  the  scrolls  and  scallops  that  were 
once  thought  so  ornamental.  I  had  the 
man  saw  off  fully  one-lmlf  of  this  head- 
board.  This  left  a  straight  top  on  which 
a  piece  of  molding  was  fastened.  The 
foot-board  of  the  bed  was  made  lower  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  simply  marvelous 
how  this  little  hit  of  work  has  changed 
them  for  the  better.  They  are  really 
good-looking  now. 

After  the  cabinet-maker  left,  my  work 
began.  The  beds  did  not  need  re-finish¬ 
ing,  as  the  man  had  worked  very  care¬ 
fully,  but  I  wanted  my  sideboard,  hall 
table  and  mirror  frame  a  darker  color. 
This  re-finisliing  is  rather  expensive  if 
you  hire  it  done,  for  the  work  is  tedious 
and  takes  up  a  good  bit  of  time — at  least 
it  seems  so  when  you  are  paying  a  man 
anywhere  from  75  cents  to  a  dollar  an 
hour  for  the  work.  I  had  bought  walnut 
dining  chairs,  with  blue  leather  seats,  so 
I  decided  to  stain  my  sideboard  walnut 
color.  I  first  took  off  the  old  brass  han¬ 
dles,  and  then  removed  the  old  varnish 
with  a  varnish  remover.  I  then  applied 
the  walnut  stain  and  two  coats  of  varnish, 
drying  for  4S  hours  between  each  coat, 
and  rubbing  the  surface  with  powdered 
pumice  stone,  when  it  was  thoroughly 
dry.  This  rubbing  should  he  repeated, 
too,  after  the  last  coat  of  varnish,  as  it 
gives  a  much  better-looking  finish.  Wring 
a  soft  cloth  out  of  tepid  water,  dip  in 
the  powdered  pumice,  and  rub  one  way, 
with  the  grain  of  the  wood.  When  the 
piece  was  finished  I  put  on  new  glass 
knobs.  The  result  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  furniture.  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  is 
my  homely  old  sideboard.  The  hall  fable 
and  mirror  I  also  re-finished  in  the  same 

The  smaller  mirror  and  my  old  bureau 
were  treated  to  a  coat  of  flat  white  paint, 
and  two  coats  of  gray  enamel.  These  I 
nibbed  with  the  pumice  in  the  same  way 
that  I  did  the  varnished  pieces.  Two 


Home  Canned  Corn 

Nine  cups  ( 4 Yz  pints)  freslily-cut 
tender  corn,  put  on  to  boil  in  just  enough 
water  to  cover  it ;  add  Yi  cup  salt  and 
Yz  cup  sugar!  Let  cook  about  30  min¬ 
utes  or  until  it  tastes  right  for  eating ; 
fill  sterilized  glass  jars  until  two  inches 
from  the  top,  and  then  fill  to  the  brim 
with  boiling  water  ("hopping”).  If  any 
bubbles  rise,  it  is  not  cooked  quite 
the  kettle  and  boil  a 
carefully,  as  in  other 
If  these  directions  are 
you  will  seldom  lose 
ind  you  will  save  much 
hours  over  a  hot  stove. 


enough — return  to 
little  more.  Beal 
air-tight  canning, 
followed  carefully 
a  jar  of  corn  ; 
fuel,  and  many 


By  looking  over  the  cans  every  day  or 
two  for  a  week,  you  may  detect  any  sign 
of  the  corn  not  keeping ;  and  at  this  stage 
it  is  nearly  always  possible  to  save  it  by 
boiling  for  a  while,  filling  a  fresh  can 
with  it — and  the  “hopping”  water,  and 
sealing  again.  I  had  long  ago  given  up 
the  idea  of  canning  this  vegetable  at 
home,  as  everybody  said  it  should  be 
boiled  from  four  to  five  hours.  But  since 
this  recipe  was  recommended  to  me  by  a 
fine  housekeeper  we  have  had  delicious 
corn  each  White  .  put  up  in  in  our  own 
kitchen,  with  c  nparatively  little  fuel 
and  labor — a  small  quantity  at  a  time, 
or  a  large  quantity,  os  preferred. 

MRS.  E.  M. 


Baked  Bean  Rabbit 

Four  tablespoons  butter,  two  cups  coltl 
baked  beans,  one  cup  milk,  1  Yz  cups  dairy 
cheese,  grated,  two  tablespoons 
cestersliire  sauce,  two  teaspoons 
melt  butter,  add  mashed  beans  and 
or  put  beans  through  food  chopper, 
to  the  boiling  point,  add  cheese  and  sea¬ 
soning,  cook  slowly  until  cheese  is  melted, 
serve  on  crackers,  buttered  or  toasted 
rolls  or  small  squares  of  toast  dipped  in 
melted  butter.  Serve  very  hot. 

MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


Wor- 
salt ; 
milk. 
Heat 
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w  Cast  Aluminum  TUB 


Am  advantages  possessed 

by  no  ottur  WASHER 


Deferred 

Payments 

You’ll 

Never 


THE  Maytag  Tub  is  “machinery  free” — all  washing  space — 
holds  four  gallons  more  than  other  tubs,  and,  being  heavy 
cast-aluminum,  it  keeps  the  water  hot  for  an  entire  washing. 
It  will  not  rust,  split,  shrink,  swell  nor  corrode.  It  cleans  itself  in 
30  seconds  and  empties  itself. 

Because  of  the  scientific  shape  of  this  Cast -Aluminum  Tub,  and 
the  marvelous  Gyrafoam  principle,  the  Maytag  washes  twice  as 
fast  as  other  washers,  and  washes  cleaner — a  big  tubful  in  3  to 
7  minutes.  Grimy  work-clothes,  and  greasy  overalls  are  washed 
perfectly  clean  without  hand-rubbing,  yet  the  daintiest  garments 
are  washed  with  hand  carefulness. 

Runs  With  Gasoline  or  Electricity 

For  farm  homes  without  electricity,  the  Maytag  is  equipped 
with  in-built  gasoline  engine — the  Maytag  Multi-Motor.  This 
compact,  simple,  powerful,  smooth-running  little  gasoline  engine 
starts  with  a  turn  of  the  foot  lever  and  does  a  big  farm  washing  on 
a  few  cents  worth  of  gasoline. 

FREE  TRIAL  for  a  Whole  Week’s  Wash 

The  Maytag  is  sold  by  washing,  not  talking.  It  has  won  world 
leadership  by  selling  itself  through  trial  demonstrations  in  the  home. 

PHONE  OR  WRITE  any  dealer  listed  below.  Without  obli¬ 
gation,  get  a  Maytag  to  try  on  your  biggest  washing.  If  it  doesn’t 
sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851-53  North  Broad  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Call  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


NEW  YORK 


Afton . Harry  G.  Horton 

Albany . G.  0.  Reardon,  Inc. 

Albion . Larwood  Maytag  Store 

Amsterdam 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop 

Auburn . Ohio  Maytag  Go. 

Ballston  Spa. .  .Wendell  Townley 
Batavia.  .Charles  Mancuso  &  Son 
Binghamton. Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Bloomville . E.  W.  Simmons 

Boonville . Palmer  Bros. 

Brooklyn . Peter  J.  Tarziau 

1224  Fulton  St. 
Maytag  Washer  Co.,  Inc., 
6017  4th  Ave. 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros. 

Callicoon . R.  S.  Walker 

Canajoharie.Geesler  &  Keller,  Inc. 
Canandaigua. .  .Head  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel . J.  R.  Coie 

Champlain.  .Champlain  Hdwe.  Co. 
Chatham. Charles  M.  Canham,  Inc. 

Corning . Corning  Maytag  Co. 

Cortland . G.  H.  Wiltsie 

Croton  Falls 

George  Juengst  &  Son 

Dundee . Carpenter  Elec.  Co. 

Dunkirk . Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Easton. ....... .Thos.  A.  McGrath 

(P.  0.  Valley  rails) 

Eaton . E.  B.  Robie 

Eldred . Ray  C.  Ryman 

Ellenville . R.  S.  Walker 

Elmira.  .Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 

Fonda . E.  H.  Kurlbauw 

Fort  Plain. Geesler  &  Keller,  Inc.- 

FYanklin . Ira  L.  Bradley 

Fulton . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Geneseo..F.  G.  Batchellor  &  Co. 

Geneva . Young  Maytag  Co. 

Gilboa . W.  D.  Thorpe 

Gouverneur.  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Gowanda . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hamilton . Edw.  W.  Arnst 

Hayts  Corners . II.  T.  Covert 

Highland. Walter  R.  Seaman,  Inc. 

Houeoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Hornell . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Huntington . C.  M.  Felt 

Ilion . C.  J.  Nichols 

Ithaca . Amos  A.  Barnes 

Jamestown. .  .Maytag  Shops.  Inc. 

Kings  Ferry . Roy  A.  Tuttle 

Kingston . R.  S.  Walker 

Lacona . Mrs.  C.  S.  Hooper 

Leicester . B.  P.  Reynolds 

Liberty . Kandel  Bros. 

Livonia . Kemp  Brothers 

Lockport . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Lowville. .  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Malone . C.  F.  Mason 

Massenn ...  Northern  Maytag  Co. 
Meehanicville.  .Curtis  Maytag  Co. 

Medina . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Middletown . I{.  Y.  Matthews 

Mt.  V ernon 

Maytag  Mt.  Vernon  Co. 

Naples . John  M.  Vierhile 

Newark  Valley.. V.  G.  Saddlemire 
Newburgh. Newburgh  Maytag  Shop 
Niagara  Falls. ..  .Louis  G.  Brown 
North  Shore.  .Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Norwich . F.  E.  Skinner 

Nunda.Nunda  Elec.  Light  Co.,  Inc. 

Oakfield . F.  B.  Cope 

Ogdensburg.  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Glean . Lang’s  Hdwe. 

Oswego. .  .Johnston  Maytag  Store 

Owego . Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Pawling . E.  M.  Crowe 


Peekskill . Wm.  J.  Donovan 

Perry 

Genesee  County  Maytag  Co. 

Pine  Plains . Paul  G.  Roberts 

Plattsburg.Maytag  Plattsburg  Co. 
Pleasantville. Marshall  Hdwe.  Co. 
Port  Jefferson.  .Lereli  Music  Shop 

Port  Jervis . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Poughkeepsie 

Dutchess  Maytag  Shop 
Richfield  Springs 

Buchanan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Riclimondville . L.  R.  Dibble 

Rochester 

Rochester  Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 

Rome . T.  V.  O’Shea 

Roscoe.  .  .  .The  Roscoe  Hdwe.  Co. 
Salamanca. ..  .Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Saranac  Lake . J.  O.  Galloway 

Schenectady 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop.  Inc. 

Sclienevus . Grover  T.  Chase 

Sidney . Albert  E.  Covey 

Smithboro . John  G.  Smith 

Springfield  Gardens 

Puff  Maytag  Co. 

Spring  Valley 

Ramapaugh  Elec.  Co. 

Syracuse . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Tonawanda . II.  B.  Koenig 

Troy.. Henry  C.  Calhoun  Co.,  Inc. 

Tupper  Lake . Tupper  Lake 

Garage  &  Supply  Co. 

Ftica . H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Son 

Walden . T.  L.  Millspaugh 

Walton . J.  E.  Wood  &  Sous 

Watertown. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Watkins . Thompson  &  Pellet 

Wellsville . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Whitehall . C.  C.  Yeamans 

Williamson 

Northern  Wayne  Maytag  Co. 

Yonkers . Yonkers  Maytag  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown.  ,E.  P.  Saeger  Co.,  Inc. 

Arnold . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Bellevue.  .Bellevue  Maytag  Store 
Bethlehem. The  Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Braddock . R.  H.  Hunt 

Bristol . Clymer  Maytag  Co. 

Carnegie. . Carnegie  Maytag  Store 
Catasauqua. . .  .  W.  T.  Kleppinger 

Chester . Chester  Maytag  Co. 

Clairton . Glenn  &  Richards 

Clearfield.  .  Routch  &  Swartzle  Co. 

Coatsville . Carl  B.  Sherer 

Columbia. Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Conneautville. .  .M.  D.  Thompson 

Coraopolis . Ferree  Elec.  Co. 

Corry . Metzger- Wright  Co., 

109  N.  Center  St. 

Cresco . J.  A.  Seguine 

Dormont - George  S.  Hards  Co. 

Doylestown.  .Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 

Duquesne . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Easton . James  E.  Hauck 

Elverson 

Li v ingood  &  Keen  Maytag  Co. 
Ephrata  .  .Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Frackville.  .Reiley  Maytag  Stores 


Erie . Erie  County  Maytag  Co. 

Galeton . Lush  Brothers 

Greensburg . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Hanover.  .Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Harrisburg 

The  Maytag  Washer  Co. 
Hazleton.  .Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 
Homestead 

Homestead  Maytag  Store 

Jeanette . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Ivennett  Square. John  H.  Voorhees 
Lancaster 

Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Latrobe .  .Latrobe  Elec.  Appl.  Co. 

Ligonier . L.  B.  Weller 

McKeesport 

F.  C.  Wampler  &  Son,  Inc. 

Malvern . Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Manor . Race  Street  Market 

Mansfield 

Tioga  County  Maytag  Co. 

Meadville . Lynn  W.  Camp 

Monessen . Waugaman  El.  Co. 

Montrose 

Greenwood’s  Maytag  Store 
New  Kensington. John  Fedan  &  Co. 
Norristown 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 

Oxford . Earnhart  Brothers 

Pennsburg. Charles  V.  Rotenberger 
Philadelphia  (Upper  Darby) 
Delaware  County  Maytag  Co., 
7103  Market  St., 

Tel.:  Boulevard  1255, 
Philadelphia — - 
Ardmore  Maytag  Co., 

23  East  Lancaster  Pike, 
Ardmore  3292 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
3639  Germantown  Ave. 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
4743  N.  Frankford  Ave. 

W.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
5206  Chestnut  St. 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
2017  S.  Broad  St. 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 

70  W.  Chelten  Ave. 
Phoenixville.McCarmher  Brothers 
Pittsburgh — 

LoefHer  Maytag  Store, 

5904  Penn  Ave. 

Espy  Maytag  Store, 

2325  Carson  St. 

Espy  Maytag  Store, 

109  Meyran  Ave. 

Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

162  Brownsville  Road 
N.  Side  Maytag  Store, 

410  E.  Ohio  St. 

Squirell  Hill  Maytag  Studio, 

Cor.  Beacon  &  Murray 

Pottstown . Pomeroy’s  Inc. 

Pottsville.  .Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 

Reading . E.  R.  Snyder 

Red  Lion. Strawbridge  &  Tredway 
Iloyersford. .  .McCarraher  Brothers 

Sayre . Harden  Bros. 

Seottdale . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Shenandoah. Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 


Machines  Demonstrated  in  All  Show  Rooms  of  the  NEW 


Slatington.  .Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 

Souderton . J.  M.  Landis  &  Co. 

Stroudsburg . J.  A.  Seguine 

Susquehanna 

Greenwood’s  Maytag  Store 
Tamaqua. .  .Williams  Maytag  Co. 

Tarentum . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Titusville . Lynn  W.  Camp 

Towanda . Harden  Bros. 

Troy . Preston  &  Jaquish 

Vandergrift . George  B.  Wiant 

Warren . Metzger-Wright  Co. 

Westchester.  ..  .Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 
West  Newton. ..  .Ace  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkinsburg.  ..  .Regent  Elec.  Co. 
Williamstown 

Williamstown  Maytag  Co. 

York . Strawbridge  &  Tredway 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Arlington . IT.  C.  Staples  Co. 

Athol . Athol  Maytag  Co. 

Attleboro. Flint  Co.  Maytag  Store 
Cambridge 

Anthony  B.  Cassedy,  Inc. 

Danvers . Harry  C.  Burnham 

E.  Douglas. .  .Provost  Maytag  Co. 
Fall  River. Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 

Falmouth . Dyer  Elec.  Co. 

Fitchburg. .  .W.  E.  Aubuchon  Co. 
Framingham 

Framingham  Maytag  Co. 

Gardner . J.  N.  Sylvestre 

Gloucester. L.  E.  Smith  Co.,  Inc. 
Greenfield 

Richard  H.  Bell  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Haverhill. .  .Haverhill  Maytag  Co. 
Holyoke. .  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Hingliam . F.  Thompson 

Hyannis . Dyer  Elec.  Co. 

Hyde  Park . E.  C.  Clark 

Jamaica  Plain 

Maytag  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence. .  .P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Lowell . P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Lynn . Howard  F.  Pool  Co. 

Malden . Malden  Maytag  Co. 

Manchaug. ..  Provost  Maytag  Co. 

Mansfield. ..  .Flint  Maytag  Store 

Maynard . Alvin  H.  Fletcher 

Melrose . S.  S.  Porter 

Milford. .  .The  Beacon  Supply  Co. 
New  Bedford 

New  Bedford  Maytag  Shop 
Newbnryport.  .Edward  M.  Plumer 
N.  Brookfield.  ..Jeremiah  J.  Lyons 

Northampton . Sharpe  Maytag 

Store 

Norwood.  .Norwood  Maytag  Shop 

Plymouth . Bliss  Hdwe.  Co." 

Quincy . Quincy  Maytag  Shop 

Southbridge . G.  C.  Winter  Co. 

Spencer. ..  .M.  Lamoureux  &  Co. 
Springfield 

Graham’s  Maytag  Store 

Taunton . The  Flint  Co. 

Waltham. .  .Waltham  Maytag  Co. 
Webster ...  Webster  Maytag  Store 

Westboro . Frank  E.  Bowan 

Westfield . Bryan  Hdwe.  Co. 

YORK  EDISON  COMPANY 


Jllumimm  HVasher 


IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITSELF,  DON’T  KEEP  IT 


Winchendon. .  .Abare  Maytag  Co. 
Worcester 

Charest  Brothers  Maytag  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park . F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City 

So.  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 
Bayonne.  .Devlin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Bloomfield .  Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 

Bound  Brook . Smith  Elec.  Co. 

Camden . Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Egg  Harbor  City. ..  .George  Seun 
Elizabeth.  .Maytag  Appliance  Co. 

Elmer . Sehiekedanz  &  Harker 

Englewood.  .The  Franklin  Parlors, 
Hackensack...  .H.  Plager  &  Sons 

Hammonton . Rice  Hdwe.  Co. 

High  Bjidge.Servu  Appliance  Co. 
Hightstown 

C.  W.  Plankey  Maytag  Co. 
Hopewell. .. -Hopewell  Elect.  Co. 
Jersey  City — 

Wm.  C.  Devlin  &  Son, 

2321  Boulevard. 
Koth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 

424  Central  Ave. 

Kearney.  .Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 
Lambertville..Servu  Appliance  Co. 

Metuclien . David  A.  Power 

Milville . Dan  Henderson  Co. 

Morristown . James  E.  Hauck 

Mt.  Holly . C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Newark. .  .Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 
New  Brunswick 

The  Elec.  Maid  Shop 
Newton. W.  F.  Howell  Hdwe.  Co. 
Passaic. ..  .Passaic  Maytag  Shop 
Paterson ..  Paterson  Maytag  Shop 
Penns  Grove .  Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 
Pennington. .  Mason’s  Hdwe.  Store 
Perth  Amboy. Kelly  &  McAliuden 

Pitman . C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Plainfield.  .  .Winn  &  Higgins,  Inc. 

Port  Norris . J.  R.  Prichard 

Red  Bank. .  .Charles  K.  Hopping 
Roebling.Roebling  General  Store 

Salem . D.  J.  McCloskey 

Somerville.-. .  .Smith  Radio  Shop 

Sussex . Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Toms  River...  .Albert  W.  Dorsett 

Trenton . Trenton-Maytag  Co. 

West  New  York 

Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 

Wildwood . R.  W.  Ryan 

Woodbury. .  .Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 
DELAWARE 

Seaford . N.  Nathan  Estate 

Wilmington 

Wilmington  Maytag  Co. 
CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Bristol . Geo.  T.  Bachand 

Canaan . IT.  A.  Weaver 

Collinsville . Guy  E.  Davis 

Danbury . Henry  Dick  &  Sou 

Derby . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Granby . Granby  Supply  Co. 

Hartford. Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Meriden. . .  .Zimmer-Champlin  Co. 

Middletown . Geo.  J.  Findlay 

New  Britain 

New  Britain  Maytag  Store 

New  Haven . F.  Hallock  Co. 

New  London. .  .George  J.  Findlay 

Norwich . Carl  M.  Sharpe 

Putnam . Carl  M.  Sharpe 

Rockville . George  H.  Lord 

S.  Manchester. .  .Alfred  A.  Grezel 
Stafford  Springs..  .George  H.  Lord 
Stamford. .  .Maytag  Service,  Inc. 

Torrington . J.  Diachenko 

Wallingford . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Waterbury . F.  Hallock  Co. 
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Good  Cud  Material 

r  That’s  AU 


Your  Cows  Need  Corn  Gluten  Feed 

Grass  at  its  best  furnishes  only  about  half  as 
much  digestible  feed  as  the  cow  needs.  When 
pastures  are  dry  they  furnish  little  more  than  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  cow’s  cud. 

When  pastures  fail,  your  valuable  cows  may 
also  fail.  It  is  then  necessary  to  feed  them  at  a 
loss  until  they  freshen  again. 

Preventing  failure  prevents  loss.  Rations  bal¬ 
anced  with  Corn  Gluten  Feed  prevent  failure. 

The  Best  Part  of  Corn 

Corn  does  not  balance  corn,  but  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  does.  Why? — 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  is  a  concentrated  corn  pro¬ 
duct.  It  contains  23%  or  more  protein.  It  is 
nearly  all  digestible. 

Whether  you  are  feeding-  for  milk,  meat  or 
eggs,  Corn  Gluten  Feed  will  profitably  balance 
your  home  grown  rations. 

A  Good  Book  For  The  Asking 

Our  64-page  book — “The  Gospel  of  Good  Feed¬ 
ing” — tells  how  to  feed  Corn  Gluten  Feed  profit¬ 
ably.  It  contains  28  good  rations.  Send  for  your 
copy  now. 


As^  for  Bulletin  5-  C 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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MIAIIPV'C  DDAPITC  WERE  $75  THREE  DAYS 

\nVIC1  O  rnUrilw  after  receiving  sample 
Morey  Auto  Kim  Tool.  Big  profits  and  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  for  live  agents.  T.  MORET  RIM  TOOL  CO.,  Blissfiald,  Mich, 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 


Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


It  Pays  to  Keep 
A  Bottle  Handy 

A  bottle  of  Gombault’s — 
the  old-time  horse  remedy. 
Have  it  on  hand  for  use 
when  you  need  it  —  keep 
your  horses  working.  Used 
for  48  years  for  abscess,  cuts, 
spavin,  capped  hock,  curb, 
fistula,  quittor  and  other 
ailments.  Leaves  no  scars — 
no  blemish.  At  your  drug¬ 
gist’s,  $2.00  a  bottle — or 
direct  from  us  on  receipt 
of  price. 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS.  TOO 


SAMPLE  BOX 

FREE 


Wonder  Ointment  From  * 
Sheep’s  Wool  Works  Like  Magic 

A  wonderful  healing  ointment  extracted  from  the 
wool  of  sheep  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 
of  Ohio.  An  amazing  remedy  for  Burns,  Scalds, 
Cuts,  Sores,  or  any  flesh  wounds  on  man  or  beast. 
Even  stubborn  cases  of  Eczema,  Rash  or  Chillblains 
yield  to  its  soothing  relief. 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  this  wonder  salve 
and  to  prove  ita  amazing  healing  properties  Mr.  1  mmps 
wants  to  send  a  liberal  FREE  TRIAL  package  to  you. 
Write  today  for  your  FREE  sample  and  booklet  of  uses. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  61  Co™.  Bid,..  Kenton,  Ohio 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Warts  on  Cow’s  Teats 

Will  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  warts  on 
cow's  teats  and  how  to  remove  them? 

New  York.  o.  a.  l. 

The  exact  cause  of  warts  is  unknown, 
but  there  is  over-nutrition  of  the  skin 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  irritation  of 
milking  may  be  the  inducing  cause.  That 
is  doubtful,  however,  for  we  have  seen 
such  warts  form  on  the  teats  of  unbred 
heifers.  They  are  not  contagious,  al¬ 
though  some  hold  that  they  are.  At 
least,  wTe  have  never  been  able  to  find 
evidence  that  they  are  contagious. 

Warts  that  have  slim  necks  may  be 
snipped  off  with  blunt  scissors,  a  few  at 
a  time,  the  cow  being  so  restrained  that 
she  cannot  kick,  or  injure  herself  by 
struggling.  Following  the  operation  ap¬ 
ply  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  wounds  after 
the  bleeding  has  ceased.  The  bleeding 
may  be  stopped  by  bathing  with  very 
hot  or  very  cold  water. 

The  objection  to  using  scissors  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  teats  may  be  left  so  sore 


in  a  herd,  or  having  “premature  births,” 
as  people  say,  the  cause  is  usually  in¬ 
fection  of  the  contagious  abortion  dis¬ 
ease.  Abortion  from  an  accidental  cause 
is  comparatively  rare.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  however,  abortion  may  have  been 
caused  by  semi-starvation  of  cow  in  calf, 
or  letting  her  eat  moldy  or  otherwise 
damaged  feed,  or  from  large  quantities  of 
ergot  in  rye  or  grass,  or  from  giving 
large  doses  of  such  drugs  as  aconite, 
iron,  potassium  iodide,  etc. 

To  determine  if  the  cows  are  infected 
with  the  abortion  disease,  which  is  caused 
by  the  germ  known  as  Bacillus  abortus, 
of  Bang,  a  sample  of  blood  from  each 
cow  and  heifer  in  the  herd  should  be 
tested  by  the  agglutination  method  at  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  station, 
veterinary  department,  or  by  an  expert 
whom  your  veterinarian  may  know.  Con¬ 
sult  your  veterinarian  about  that  mat¬ 
ter,  and  if  the  cows  are  valuable,  have 
the  samples  tested. 

If  they  are  common  grades  or  scrubs 


Raleigh’s  Torono’s  Meme  544207,  an  Iowa  Jersey^  which  in  a  year  test,  beginning  at 
two  years  and  five  months  age,  produced  16,085  lbs.  milk,  containing  902.15  lbs. 

butterfat. 


that  the  cow  objects  to  being  milked  and 
becomes  a  confirmed  kicker,  or  the  milk 
secretion  may  automatically  be  “held 
up,”  until  the  soreness  subsides.  It  is 
therefore  preferable  in  our  opinion,  to 
effect  removal  of  the  warts  without  cut¬ 
ting. 

There  are  many  remedies  and  some  of 
them  are  quite  simple  and  inexpensive. 
Of  these  a  good  one  is  a  strong  solution 
of  washing  soda  in  warm  water,  to  be 
applied  several  times  a  day,  or  immerse 
the  affected  teats  in  the  solution  for  at 
least  five  minutes  night  and  morning.  A 
solution  of  about  a  tablespoonful  per  cup 
of  warm  water  may  be  tried  at  first  and 
made  stronger  if  not  soon  effective.  We 
also  advise  coating  the  teats  with  a  thick 
paste  of  pure  castor  oil,  salt  and  flowers 
of  sulphur,  each  evening,  after  drying 
the  teats,  following  immersion  in  the 
soda  solution  or  bathing  with  that  solu¬ 
tion.  Some  recommend  simply  covering 
the  warts  with  pure  castor  oil  or  fresh 
axle-grease,  twice  daily.  That  may,  in 
time,  remove  the  warts,  but  it  is  too  slow, 
and  the  treatment  we  have  suggested  is 
therefore  preferable. 

Oil  of  white  cedar  (Thuja)  used  in 
the  form  of  ointment,  or  as  oil,  and  ap¬ 
plied  once  or  twice  daily,  is  also  very 
effective,  but  the  strong  odor  of  the  prep¬ 
aration  is  objectionable,  as  it  may  taint 
the  milk.  A  mixture  of  salicylic  acid 
and  flexible  collodion  lias  also  been 
recommended  and  need  only  be  used  a 
few  times  a  week,  but  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  using  it,  as  it  is  very  in¬ 
flammable.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be 
used  where  there  is  an  open  light. 

A.  S.  A. 


Cow  Losing  Calves 

I  would  like  to  know  the  best  way  to 
treat  cows  that  have  lost  their  calves. 
I  have  had  two  in  the  last  month.  They 
were  to  freshen  in  a  couple  of  months. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  1”.  M.  t. 

It  should  he  understood  that  when 
dairy  cows  are  losing  calves  right  along, 


and  not  great  producers  of  milk,  it  may 
pay  better  to  fit  them  for  the  butcher, 
for  there  is  no  certain  remedy  or  pre¬ 
ventive  for  the  disease.  It  may  he  got 
rid  of  time,  however,  by  the  following 
procedure : 

Isolate  each  cow  that  has  aborted,  or 
that  has  persistent  periods  of  heat,  or 
that  does  not  conceive  when  bred,  or  that 
has  retained  ilier  afterbirth,  and  have 
such  cows  given  such  treatment  as  your 
veterinarian  finds  necessary,  after  he 
has  made  a  careful  examination.  Also 
isolate  all  cows  and  heifers  that  react  to 
the  blood  test.  Then  cleanse,  disinfect 
and  whitewash  the  stable,  including  the 
floors  and  gutters.  As  a  disinfectant  use 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  compound  cre- 
sol  and  30  parts  of  water,  or  one 
part  of  coal-tar  disinfectant  and  20  parts 
of  water.  Also  mix  with  each  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  freshly-made  limewash,  1  lb.  of 
fresh  chlorid  of  lime.  Spray  all  parts 
of  the  stable  with  the  disinfecting  solu¬ 
tion  and  then  with  the  whitewash  and 
finally  flood  the  floors  and  gutters  with 
the  limewash.  Ileifers  may  he  raised 
free  from  the  infection,  if  kept  absolutely 
away  from  all  infected  premises,  cows 
and  feed  possibly  contaminated  by  their 
discharges.  Feed  so  infested  is  the 
chief  source  of  infection  for  susceptible 
cows  and  heifers.  The  herd  bull  should 
be  isolated  and  cows  brought  to  him. 
Quarantine  the  bred  cow  for  three  or  four 
days,  before  letting  her  rejoin  her  mates 
and  before  'turning  her  in  with  them 
spray  or  wash  her  hind  parts  with  a 
strong-smelling  disinfecting  solution. 

A  cow  that  has  aborted  should  not  be 
re-bred  until  the  time  at  which  she  would 
have  been  bred  had  she  not  aborted.  Be¬ 
fore  breeding  have  her  disinfected  by 
your  veterinarian.  Burn  or  very  deeply 
bury  aborted  calves  and  expelled  after¬ 
births.  Never  let  a  cow  eat  her  after¬ 
birth.  In  a  very  badly  infested  herd, 
that  is  valuable  on  account  of  pedigree 
and  performance,  vaccination,  with  true 
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vaccine  containing  live  germs  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  is  sometimes  done,  as  mentioned  in 
the  bulletin  on  abortion  published  by  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Madison,  and  it  has  proven  fair¬ 
ly  effective.  Such  a  plan  of  vaccination 
is  widely  practised  in  Europe,  but  is  not 
recommended  for  general  adoption  here. 
Study  that  bulletin  and  others  on  the 
subject,  obtainable  from  the  TJ.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  some  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  notably  that  of  Missouri  and 
Columbia.  A.  s.  A. 

Price  of  Silage;  Silo 
Capacity 

I  have  three  silos,  and  am  in  position 
to  buy  silage  to  fill  them,  the  person  I 
buy  from  to  do  all  harvesting,  hauling 
and  filling,  and  use  his  own  engine  and 
blower.  What  would  this  silage  be  worth 
per  ton?  My  silos  are  the  following 
sizes :  No.  1  is  12  ft.  diam.  by  30  ft. 
high  ;  No.  2  is  14  ft.  diam.  by  26  ft.  high  ; 
No.  3  is  14  ft.  diam.  by  34  ft.  high. 

IIow  much  will  each  silo  hold  when 
full?  FARMER. 

There  is  no  regular  market  price  for 
silage  as  there  is  for  hay.  It  is  usually 
figured  in  proportion  to  the  hay  value, 
being  considered  worth  35  per  cent  of 
the  hay  price  in  the  barn.  Thus,  on  this 
rate  of  figuring  where  a  ton  of  hay  is 
worth  $20,  a  ton  of  silage  would  'be 
worth  $7  and  so  on.  Some  farmers  say 
this  is  not  a  fair  way  of  figuring — that 
the  silage  is  worth  half  as  much  as  the 
hay — but  the  35  per  cent  is  generally 
considered  fair. 

As  for  the  contents  of  a  silo  of  any 
certain  size  the  following  figures  are 
taken  from  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  by 
Henry  and  Morrison  : 

Diameter  Height  Contents 


No.  1  . 12  30  67  tons 

No.  2  . 14  26  70  tons 


No.  3  . 14  34  109  tons 

Of  course  these  figures  are  not  exact, 
but  they  are  close  enough  to  serve  most 
purposes.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
corn  silage  will  vary  as  follows : 

Weight  at  Average  for 
Given  Depth,  Whole  Depth, 


Depth  Pounds  Pounds 

lft . 18.7  18.7 

10  ft . 33.1  26.1 

20  ft . 46.2  33.3 

30  ft . 56.4  39.6 

36  ft . 61  42.8 


The  weight  will  vary  somewhat  with 
the  quality  of  the  corn.  Whether  it  be 
well  matured  and  well  eared  or  green 
and  watery. 

A  Breeder  of  Guinea  Pigs 

Reading  on  page  1050  an  article, 
“Trouble  with  Guinea  Pigs,”  may  I  dip 
in  and  have  something  to  say?  I  have 
raised  these  little  animals  more  or  less 
since  1914  as  near  as  I  can  reckon  the 
year,  and  find  my  business  increasing  to 
a  very  helpful  extent.  W.  W.  says  his 
pigs  stand  freezing  weather  without 
drafts.  Mine  stand  freezing  weather  also, 
down  as  far  as  40  degrees  or  thereabouts, 
outside  temperature.  I  have  very  few 
Winter  losses,  due,  of  course  to  my 
method  of  housing  and  other  care,  as 
such  a  temperature  would  quickly  kill  a 
guinea  pig  exposed  directly  to  it. 

A  greater  part  of  my  stock  is  kept  in 
convenient  boxes  or  crates,  and  in  cages 
6  ft.  long,  2  ft.  deep  and  as  high  as 
convenient,  with  floors  12  in.  or  more 
apart.  The  interior  is  easily  accessible 
by  wire  doors  made  with  hardware  cloth 
fastened  to  light  frames,  in  the  front  part 
of  the  cage.  Spaces  for  further  ventila¬ 
tion  may  be  made  by  an  opening  covered 
with  wire  of  a  like  material  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  sleeping  compartment, 
a  division  of  the  floor  2  ft.  wide  at  one 
end  of  each  floor,  and  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  floor  by  a  partition 
reaching  to  within  about  1  in.  of  the 
floor  above  (provides  for  circulation  of 
air)  with  a  hole  of  good  size  for  the 
passage  of  the  pigs.  A  light  curtain  is 
dropped  over  the  entire  front  on  quite 
cold  nights,  and  when  it  appears  neces¬ 
sary  I  cover  over  half  of  the  front,  in¬ 
cluding  the  small  compartment,  with  a 
heavy  robe  or  blanket.  Air  gets  in 
around  the  uncovered  part  of  the  light 
blanket,  also  through  the  end  ventilators. 
Hay  and  bedding  are  put  into  the  sleep¬ 
ing  compartment  at  the  night  feeding ; 
straw  is  scattered  lightly  over  the  re¬ 
maining  area  of  the  floor  to  make  a  clean 
surface  upon  which  the  pigs  may  eat, 
and  then  their  supper,  which  consists  of 
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vegetables  cut  in  medium-size  pieces,  is 
given  them.  Turnips,  beets  and  mangels, 
carrots  and  apples  are  fed  very  success¬ 
fully.  Grain  is  usually  fed  in  the  m’orn- 
ing.  This  consists  of  meal  and  bran, 
perhaps  10  quarts  of  bran  to  two  of 
meal,  mixed  crumbly  with  hot  water  and 
put  on  feeders  of  suitable  size.  A  %- in. 
board  or  something  like  that  with  laths 
nailed  around  the  edges  to  keep  the  grain 
in  makes  a  good  feeder.  A  little  salt 
is  frequently  added.  A  little  hay  may  be 
fed  once  or  twice  during  the  day. 

I  plan  to  limit  breeding  so  as  not  to 
have  many  young  born  after  the  middle 
of  November,  perhaps  before,  unless  a 
particular  mating.  Pens  are  mated  from 
the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  December 
to  start  the  Spring  “crop”  of  youngsters, 
depending  on  facilities  for  caring  for 
them.  In  Summer  I  keep  from  25  to  50 
or  more,  mostly  female  breeders,  in  a 
field  very  near  the  house,  placing  shelters 
which  should  be  rain-proof,  inside  a  yard 
made  of  wire,  2-in.  mesh  poultry  netting, 
4  ft.  high,  and  so  placed  that  the  animals 
may  run  beneath  the  wire,  into  the  sur¬ 
rounding  field. 

They  should  not  be  forced  to  travel  far 
for  feed,  as  they  may  strike  a  ditch,  fol¬ 
low  it,  and  get  away,  or  bother  the 
owner.  One  could  keep  them  “pig-tight,” 
and  bring  them  their  feed  which  con¬ 
sists  of  grass.  Give  hay  at  night,  also 
beet  and  turnip  tops  when  the  garden  is 
thinned  out.  When  the  females  get  quite 
heavy  with  young,  they  should  be  brought 
inside,  and  placed  in  the  cages,  five  or 
six  females  to  a  floor.  A  good  breeding 
male  should  run  with  the  females  in  the 
field.  He  may  be  exchanged  with  another 
male  once  in  a  while.  Strange  males  will 
fight  savagely.  After  the  young  are  a 
few  days  old,  a  male  may  be  run  with 
the  females  until  the  latter  are  ready 
for  the  removal  of  the  young,  and  are 
put  in  the  field.  One  should  separate 
the  males  and  females  at  weaning  time. 

I  sell  quite  a  few  in  the  run  of  a  Sum¬ 
mer  by  having  a  notice  near  the  main 
road,  advertising  my  guinea  pigs.  If 
one  is  around  home  most  of  the  time  one 
could  try  this  and  see  how  it  would 

WOrk.  A.  S.  CARTER. 

Maine. 


New  Jersey  Dairy  Cows 

The  Experiment  Station  of  New  Jersey 
puts  out  the  following  statements  about 
dairy  cattle  in  that  State.  These  figures 
are  taken  from  the  special  agricultural 
census  of  1925 : 

Although  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
has  fallen  in  the  period  between  1920 
and  1925  from  130.500  to  122, S00,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  7,700  animals,  the  output  of 
milk  has  increased  6,000,000  gallons.  In 
1920  the  production  was  70,000,000  gal¬ 
lons,  whereas  in  1925  it  was  76,000,000. 

Investigation  on  many  farms  has 
shown  that  animals  -giving  2,000  quarts 
of  milk  or  less*  a  year  hardly  pay  for 
their  feed.  Ordinarily  they  eat  almost 
as  much  feed  and  require  practically  as 
much  care  as  high-grade  animals  giving 
4,000  to  8,000  quarts  of  milk  a  year. 
For  this  reason  college  authorities  have 
for  years  been  urging  dairymen  to  keep 
only  the  animals  that  give  two  to  four 
times  as  much  milk  without  running  up 
the  feed  bill  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Numerous  cow-testing  associations 
have  been  organized  throughout  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  this 
elimination,  and  it  is  pointed  out  as 
significant  by  the  college  that  the  aver¬ 
age  profits  of  members  of  these  associa¬ 
tions  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
the  non-members. 

Coincident  with  the  increase  in  output 
per  cow  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  milk  sold.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  foremost  dairymen  of  the 
Sta-te  as  highly  important  in  expanding 
the  market  for  milk.  By  increasing  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  the  product 
as  recommended  by  health  authorities, 
physicians,  and  dietitians  it  is  hoped 
that  the  occasional  depressions  in  the 
milk  market  will  be  avoided. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Aug.  30-Sept.  4.  —  New  York  State 
Fail-,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  9-10.  —  National  Fruit  Confer¬ 
ence,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sept.  14-16. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  annual  convention,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-18.  —  Big  Garden  State  Fair 
and  Poulti-y  ;Show,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  4-9. — Danbury,  Conn.,  fair. 

Oct.  6-8.; — Second  National  Poultry 
Congi*ess,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-18.— National  Gi-ange,  annual 
meeting,  Poi-tland,  Me. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  20.  —  Guernsey ;  Atamannisit 
Farms,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  30. — Guernsey  grades,  Louis  Mer- 
ryman,  Timonium,  Md. 

Oct.  5-6. — Holsteins,  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
consignment  sale. 

Nov.  10-11. — Holstein,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . .10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttei-milk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pt . 29 

Butter,  best.,  lb.  .T . $0.51@  .52 

Cheese,  lb . 35 @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 54 @  .57 

Gathered  . 35@  .48 

Fowls,  lb . 35@  .40 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45  @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40@  .45 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 06@  .07 

Onions,  lb . 04(5)  .06 

Lettuce,  head  . 05(5)  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 @  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 04@  .10 

String  beans,  lb . 10(g)  .15 

Peas,  lb . 15 @  .25 

Spinach,  lb . 05@  .10 

Muskmelons,  each  . 10(6)  .20 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .50 

Peaches,  doz . 20(6)  .30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25 @  .40 

Blackberries,  qt . 15  @  .20 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Aug.  23,  1926,  according  -to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  a're  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  :  Per  Bu. 


No.  2  white  oats  . . . 
No.  3  white  oats  . . 
No.  2  yellow  corn  . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

Soft  W.  bran  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  .... 

Gluten  feed  . 

Flour  middlings  . . . 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
31%  linseed  meal  . . 


.$0.51% 
.  .50% 

.  .93% 

•  -94% 

Per  Ton 


$31.40 

31.90 

32.40 

42.90 

38.40 
42.15 

37.40 

38.40 

42.90 

52.90 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS-R/GBT0 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Bronkmeed't  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  Bire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  192S— 2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  olean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WA  dust  farms,  It  «.  ns  it.,  pm,.,  r. 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  will  have  several  carloads  of  Fall  springers  about  the 
first  week  in  September.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

CUPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

For  Sale-5  Head  Registered  GUERNSEYS 

3  Cows,  2  Heifers,  one  of  the  cows  imported  and 
2  from  imported  cows.  Will  sell  reasonably. 

D.  J.  McBKIDE,  98  Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  Cows,  Heifers,  Bulls 

Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


700  BREEDING  EWES 

500  good  young  delaine  ewes,  also  200  black  faces  for 
sale  in  carlots.  ALMOND  B.  CHAPMAN  A  SON, 
South  ltockwood,  Mich.  Telegniph  address.  Rock- 
wood,  Mich.,  22  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  right  on 
car  line  and  bus  lines. 


Ca1«  Three  nice  registered  yearling  Shropshire 
rOl  0316  RAMS,  Wardwell  strain.  A  Bargain.  For 
information  write  STATE  INSTITUTE  OF  APPLIED 
AGRICULTURE,  FARMINGDALE,  NEW  YORK. 


UAUDCUIDC  CUCCD  Breeding  Rams,  Ram 
nAmnnme  oncer  Lambs.  Ewe  Lambs. 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


40  GOOD  Serviceable  RAMS,  Rambouillets,  Delaines, 
Dorsets,  Cheviots,  Cotswolds,  Southdowns,  Shropshires. 
Write  us  for  prices.  0.  H.  TOWNSEND  S  SONS,  Interlaken,  N.  T. 


CUDADCllIDC  Yearling  rams,  sired  by  250  lb.,  imported 

dlmUrDnmLram.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  &  SONS,  Lodi,  N.  T. 


SWINE 


/.PUREBRED  PIGS,, 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID-SUMMER  SALE— Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow.  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs, 

6  weeks  old,  *8.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  *7.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 
O.  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE.  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  T  weeks  old  $5  each,  8  to  9  weeks  old  $5.50 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
6  weeks  old,  $6  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly.  Maine 
and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay,  account 
of  permit.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  ship 
from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

4VALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


Art  DTUC  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland  China 
A  grade.  6-8  weeks  old,  48.00  each;  3 

mos.  old,  $13.00  each,  t  bred  sows  460.00  each. 
Crated  free.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


9RA  CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROCand  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

AWU  for  delivery  in  Sept.,  Oct.  and  Nov.  6  weeks,  $6  ; 
8  weeks  old,  *7.  Purebred  and  high  grade  pigs  57.50 

each.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


ZDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Blerrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


pnr  Qala  Berkshire*  and  weanling  Pigs  always  on 
TUI  wale  hand.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Specie'' 


WIANT  FARMS 


approval.  Special  breeding. 

Huntington  Mills,  Pa. 


Large  Berkshires 


at  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 
sows,  all  ages.  HARPENDING,  Dundee.  N  T. 


Reg.O.  I.G.  and  Chester  While  Pigs  Mayville  .V.  y 

"7  dogs  ~ 


mrn^mrnda.  s_  M  M  i.  spayed  fe¬ 

male,  1  year  old,  also  Beagles,  broke  and  unbroke.  Pups, 
10  months,  4  months  and  2  months.  Female  Airedale, 
2  years.  All  full  bred,  farm  raised.  Prices  right- 

E.  L.  ECKERT _ EAST  BERLIN,  PA. 

POLICE  DflftC  2  males,  A  mos„  eligible  A.  K.  C.  X 

IVLIUL  UUUO  Female,  1%  yrs.  Registered.  Strong- 
heart,  Von  Hectengarten,  Kriminalpolizei,  bloodlines. 
Bargains.  Photos.  FRED  R.  LYMAN,  So.  Hadley,  Mass. 

Pfll  ICE  PIIPPIPQ  for  sale>  from  imported  stock. 

rULIWC  rurried  J.  M.  MILLS.  ».  O.  2.  Plainfield.  N.  J. 


Cfll  I  IF  PIIPC  Whelped  July  28th.  Sired  by  Cham- 
rur«  pion  Bellhaven  Stronghold  and  Cham¬ 
pion  Bellhaven  Barnone— Sable  and  White  and  Tri-color 

HERMAN  GRIESHABER,  Box  23,  Union,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 

Four  Months  pm  I  irn  best  strains,  low  for  such  quality 

Old  WHITE  UULLIlO  ROSELA.Nl)  KENNELS,  Burkeville,  Va 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  Thehanasome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  IROS.,  Grove  City,  l’s. 

Beautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind.  Males 
Spay  females,  $10  each.  H.  HUllo,  Thorndike,  Maine 

OCOTCH  COLLIES  and  WELCH  SHEPHERDS.  Pups 
“  and  dogs.  Cut  prices  for  30  days.  Ship  O.  O.  D 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughbred  Great  DANE  PUPS 

For  sale.  Silver  or  Golden  Brindle.  Price:  Male  $80  00; 
Female,  $20,00.  Pictures  of  Dame  sent  on  reejue-t 

L.  FEINBERG  R.  F.  1>.  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 

Woli  Gray  Police  Puppies  Se°LS,e; 

considering  breeding,  4to  to  435.  GEO.  RAUC1I, 
Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y'. 

I  aItp  Shnrp  KphiipIc  1 1  ini  rod,  N.  Y .,  offers  Coon 
Lane  Jliore  ivenneis  hounds,  Rabbit  hounds  and 
young  stock,  all  ages,  all  prices,  on  approval. 

PROOF!  mE  NECK  KENNELS,  Sag  Harbor,!,.  I„ at  South- 
1  nuul .  ampton  A.  K.  C.  Show ;  Police  bitch  and  2  pups 
won  12  Ribbons  (4  Blues,  3  Specials,  1  R.  Winner),  etc. 

GEELONG  AIREDALES— Guaranteed  RS8,e""|  £7; 

NE,WFO“NDL*ND  PUPPIES.  $50.  Police  Dog  Puppies. 
n  Wire-Haired  fox  Terriers.  CLARK  FARM,  Buonlon,  N.  J. 

Real  rabbit  hounds  and  beagles,  well-broken, 

satisfaction.  Priced  low.  THOS.  TOTH,  Henderson.  Md. 

HUNTING  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS  ready  la  train.  Sire  and  Dam,  line  hunters 
and  general  all-around  farm  dogs.  F.  0.  HETEN,  Barryville,  N.  T. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


50 


TESTED 

COWS 


50 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  load  of  real  dairy  cows 
let  me  show  you  a  bunch  of  New  York  State  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  that  cannot  be  equaled.  Cows  weighing 
from  1,100  to  1,400  lbs.,  fine  condition  and  good  age 
some  fresh,  balance  due  in  September  and  October’ 
These  cows  have  all  been  purchased  from  tested  areas 
and  have  stood  two  and  three  clean  tuberculin  tests  and 
are  as  fancy  as  you  ever  have  seen,  real  producers.  Let 
me  show  you  a  load  if  you  are  particular  about  the  kind 
you  buy.  F.  W.  PALMER.  Moravia,  N.  Y.  Phone  1  68 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa. 

BUY’  HOWQ  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 
DV  ■  ^ **  O  County.  100  fresh  and 

nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings' 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers.  ’ 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BARRE,  VERMONT 


O  Xj  S  T  E  I  uxr  B 

Purebred  29  month  old  Bull;  Dam  40  lb.  C.  T  A 
Cow;  Sire,  Cornell  Bull.  Gentle.  $80.00.* 

H-  M-  HOWE _ RUMMERFIELD,  PA 

Tuberculin  Tested  gnM? ‘tuihfSJ 

quality  and  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N.  V. 


PUREBRED  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF 

\V.  W.  CLARK,  South  Farm,  Essex,  New  York 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  BUCKS 

S.JJ.  SIIAItPLES  -  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

TFN  SHETLAND  AND  WELSH  PONIES  Cheap,  for 
I  1.11  quick  sale.  SEALCA  POAY  KAllMS,  Salamaiica,  Y. 

Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10: 
100.  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1,'  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


•iht  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 


September  4,  1920 


Y oil  turn  a  faucet 
— the  rest  is 

Automatic 

the  user  of  a  D-L 
Water  S5^stem  turns  a 
faucet,  he  gets  a  strong,  steady 
flow  of  fresh  water.  He  doesn’t 
have  to  think  about  it — he 
doesn’t  worry  about  the  pump 
gettingoutof  order — he  doesn’t 
have  to  adjust  anything.  He 
simply  turns  the  faucet  and 
gets  water. 

This  year-round  depend¬ 
ability  is  the  reason  why  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers— and  city  home 
owners,  too  -  have  chosen  D-L 
Water  Systems.  Dependability 
that  is  backed  by  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Delco-Light  Company, 
pioneer  builders  of  farm  electric 
plants— by  the  great  resources 
of  General  Motors  Corporation, 
and  by  a  nation-wide  organi¬ 
zation  of  trained  sales  and 
service  representatives. 

D-L  Water  Systems  are 
made  in  a  selection  of  models 
to  fit  any  purpose — on  the  farm 
or  in  the  city— for  deep  wells, 
shallow  wells  or  cisterns — to 
use  with  central  station  current 
or  with  a  farm  electric  plant. 

Write  today  for  complete 
information  about  D-L  Water 
Systems. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dept.  G-102,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


%  - 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 
Dept.  G-102,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your 
complete  catalog  of  D-L  Water  Systems. 


Name 


Address 


City . State 


County 


Health  Notes 


Hypochondria 

What  causes  a  person  to  have  cold 
feet,  that  feel  warm,  taking  digitalis  for 
fast  heart  that  was  overtaxed  in  snow¬ 
storm?  What  would  cause  nervousness 
in  head  reading,  figuring,  etc.,  fear,  fear 
dreams,  nervous  sensation  across  stom¬ 
ach,  pains  in  legs  across  back,  belt  line, 
thyroid  overtaxed  also ;  no  interest, 
courage,  etc.,  as  used  to  have.  Would 
nux  vomica  strengthen  the  heart  as 
digitalis  in  case  of  physically  overtaxing 
the  nerve  in  snowstorm?  Would  a  medi¬ 
cine  that  increases  the  flow  of  the  secre¬ 
tions  help  any  in  the  case  of  a  thyroid 
that  secretes  too  much  fluid?  How  does  an 
emotional  heart  differ  from  one  with  over¬ 
taxed  nerves?  Is  there  any  difference, 
or  is  it  one  and  the  same  thing?  F.  M. 

New  York. 

The  description  you  give  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  one  of  a  mental  disorder  called  hy¬ 
pochondria.  this  being  an  attitude  of  the 
mind  in  which  one’s  health  becomes  the 
chief  object  of  his  thought,  and  real  or 
imaginary  physical  defects  are  magni¬ 
fied  until  they  become  of  such  fancied 
importance  as  to  exclude  the  wholesome 
and  natural  interests  which  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention.  Being  a  state  of 
mind,  it  cannot  be  controlled  by  any 
other  than  the  possessor  of  that  mind, 
and,  when  given  free  rein,  it  reduces  the 
formerly  competent  to  incompetence,  the 
robust  to  invalidism  and  the  happy  to  a 
state  of  misery.  Incidentally,  it  drives 
the  physician  called  upon  to  minister  to 
it  to  a  state  of  desperation  in  which  he 
seriously  considers  burying  himself  in 
some  remote  mountain  fastness  or  inac¬ 
cessible  island  wilderness.  The  victim 
must  be  his  own  physician,  training  his 
mind  and  his  emotions  to  overcome  their 
weaknesses  and  resolutely  build  up  a 
natural  mental  attitude  in  which  what¬ 
ever  degree  of  ill-health  is  present  is 
forced  to  take  a  subordinate  place  in  his 
thought  and  life.  The  philosophy  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  is  to  be  recommended  to  the 
hypochondriac,  with  the  advice  that  he 
adopt  it  if  possible.  The  study  of  drugs 
and  the  organs  of  the  body,  their  actions 
and  uses,  is  sedulously  to  be  avoided,  and 
every  effort  made  to  replace  morbid 
thought  with  that  which  is  healthy.  It’s 
up  to  you.  M.  b.  D. 


Suing  Physician  for 
Negligence 

I  wish  to  inquire  what  the  law  is,  if 
any,  regarding  the  duties  of  a  physician 
who  has  been  engaged  to  care  for  a 
maternity  ca-se.  When  my  child  was 
born,  his  mother  was  injured  internally, 
and  the  doctor  and  nurses  did  not  no¬ 
tice  difficulty  and  a  further  displacement. 
Nevertheless  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the 
nurse  and  doctor  left  stating  that  their 
duties  were  completed,  even  with  the 
mother  confined  to  her  bed.  A  day  or 
so  later  the  doctor  was  called  and  told 
that  the  mother  was  not  getting  well,  so 
he  called  in  another  doctor,  held  a  con¬ 
sultation  and  stated  that  “All  will  be 
well  in  time,  but  you  must  be  patient,” 
each  sending  a  bill  later  for  $10.  As 
there  seemed  to  be  no  relief  from  contin¬ 
uous  pain  a  specialist  was  consulted,  an 
operation  performed  and  three  weeks 
spent  in  a  hospital  bed.  Now  the  pain 
has  ceased,  but  there  remains  an  internal 
trouble.  Each  of  the  doctors  is  claiming 
his  fee  of  $10,  when  their  advice  was  not 
worth  a  cotton  hat.  What  is  their  liabil¬ 
ity?  Could  they  be  prosecuted,  and  to 
what  extent?  Should  I  pay  their  con¬ 
sultation  fees?  AH  other  bills  have  been 
paid.  F.  M.  n. 

Connecticut. 

The  general  law  regarding  the  duty  of 
a  physician  to  his  patient  is  that,  while 
in  the  care  of  the  patient,  he  should  ex¬ 
ercise  at  least  the  knowledge  and  skill 
common  to  the  medical  profession  of  the 
locality  in  which  he  practises.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  possess  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  neither  is  he  legally  permitted  to 
exhibit  gross  ignorance  of  his  duties  or 
the  measures  generally  considered  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  care  of  a  case.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  respond  to  any  call  or  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  care  of  a  case  after  he  has 
given  the  patient  and  family  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  a  substitute,  but  he  may 
not  desert  a  patient  witliou  giving  such 
notice  as  is  likely  to  be  needed  in  order 
to  secure  another  medical  attendant. 

You  will  see  from  this  that,  in  any 
given  case  of  alleged  malpractice,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  complainant  to  show 
by  competent  evidence  that  the  injury 
complained  of  was  caused  by  gross  neg¬ 
lect  or  ignorance  of  the  medical  attendant 
if  damages  are  to  be  secured,  and  whether 
or  not  such  was  shovvn  will  be  left  to  a 
jury  to  decide.  The  complainant  may 
bring  professional  and  other  witnesses  to 
show  that  the  patient  in  qhestion  did  not 
receive  the  benefit  of  such  skill  and  at¬ 
tention  as  is  commonly  exercised  by  the 
medical  profession  of  his  locality,  while 
the  defendant  will,  naturally,  try  to  show 
by  such  evidence  ras  he  can  secure  that 
there  was  no  neglect  or  lack  of  reason¬ 
able  skill  upon  his  part. 


Yes,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  may 
not  bring  suit  for  damages  against  the 
physicians  who  had  charge  of  the  case, 
but.  before  doing  so.  you  will  be  wise  to 
consult  some  competent  and  honest  law¬ 
yer,  and  there  are  such,  both  as  to  the 
prospects  of  proving  your  contentions 
and  the  amount  of  damages  that  you  can 
justly  claim.  Since  there  were  two  physi¬ 
cians  in  attendance,  the  likelihood  that 
proper  care  was  not  given  cannot  be 
considered  as  great  as  it  otherwise  might 
be  and  the  position  of  the  defendants 
will  be  considerably  strengthened.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  you  may  have  a  just  cause  of 
action  and  be  entitled  to  redress.  As  a 
rule  such  actions  are  not  justified  and, 
I  think,  not  successful.  There  is  only  a 
limited  amount  that  any  medical  attend¬ 
ant  can  do  and  he  cannot  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  results  beyond  his  con¬ 
trol.  What  he  is  responsible  for  is  the 
use  of  such  measures  as  are  generally 
recognized  as  necessary.  The  attending 
physicians  may  sue  you  for  the  amount 
of  their  fees,  if  you  refuse  to  pay  them, 
and  you,  in  turn,  may  bring  action  against 
them  for  damages.  No  one  at  a  distance, 
and  ignorant  of  actual  conditions,  can 
advise  you  wisely  in  the  matter,  other 
than  by  saying  that  you  should  be  very 
sure  of  our  ground  before  going  into 
court  and  involving  yourself  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  that  will  be  sure  to  follow.  The 
burden  of  proof  will  rest  upon  you.  The 
lawyers  employed  by  both  sides  will  make 
very  sure  of  their  fees  and  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  they  will  be  the  only 
ones  in  the  end  to  have  profited  by  the 
contention.  m.  b.  d. 


Night  Sweats 

On  page  1099  A.  C.  asks  for  a  remedy  | 
for  night  sweats.  I  will  give  a  cure;  it 
has  been  used  in  my  family  and  I  have 
passed  it  on  to  others  with  wonderful 
results.  Buy  at  drug  store  one  of  those 
pressed  blocks  of  garden  sage,  break  in 
four  pieces,  put  one  piece  in  bowl  and 
pour  over  it  one  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Cover  bowl  and  let  stand  until  bedtime, 
then  strain  a  large  cupful  and  drink  cold. 

I  always  add  a  little  sugar  and  milk, 
and  drink  like  cup  of  tea  ;  it  makes  it  a 
little  more  tasty.  This  is  simple  but 
will  do  the  trick  I  guarantee. 

North  Attleboro,  Mass  MRS.  A  R. 

Night  sweats  occur  in  various  debilitat¬ 
ing  diseases  and  are,  not  infrequently,  one 
of  the  first  symptoms  noted  in  phthisis. 
When  sufficiently  persistent  to  need 
treatment,  the  one  suffering  from  them 
should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
rather  than  to  rely  upon  some  domestic 
remedy  which  might  give  temporary  re¬ 
lief  at  the  expense  of  permitting  a  se¬ 
rious  trouble  to  go  uncared  for.  M.  b.  d. 

On  page  1099  A.  C.,  Crystal  Springs, 
Fla.,  makes  a  request  for  a  remedy  for 
night  sweats.  I  was  troubled  with  same 
when  a  young  man,  and  was  cured  by 
the  simple  farm  remedy  of  drinking  tea 
made  from  sage.  This  is  the  same  kind 
of  sage  we  make  dressing  for  stuffing 
turkeys  with.  J.  s. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  curing  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  or 
consumption,  lies  in  the  failure  to  make 
an  early  diagnosis  and  thus  to  institute 
proper  treatment  before  the  disease  has 
made  too  great  progress.  Persistent 
night  sweats  are  one  of  the  early  symp¬ 
toms  of  phthisis  and  the  possibility  of 
that  disease  being  present  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  these  sweats  occur.  Such 
sweats  are  not  definite  proof  of  this  seri¬ 
ous  disease,  as  they  may  occur  from 
other  causes,  rickets  in  infants,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  indigestion  in  adults,  but  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  with¬ 
out  an  investigation  as  to  their  cause 
being  made  by  some  one  competent  to 
discover  any  such  disease  as  beginning 
tuberculosis.  Sage  tea  would  do  no  harm, 
unless  depended  upon  when  more  neces¬ 
sary  measures  need  to  be  taken. 

M.  B.  D. 


Septic  Tank 

What  is  the  most  effective  type  of  sep¬ 
tic  tank  which  a  handy  man  could  make? 
Does  the  government  publish  anything 
on  sanitation?  J.  K. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  simplest  type  of  septic  tank  con¬ 
sists  of  a  rectangular  concrete  tank 
placed  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  raw  sewage  from  the  house  enters 
at  one  end  of  this  tank  and  the  liquids 
are  drawn  off  at  the  other.  For  the  aver¬ 
age  family  the  tank  should  be  about  3  ft. 
wide,  6  ft.  long  and  4^  ft.  deep,  inside 
dimensions.  Under  average  soil  condi¬ 
tions  about  40  ft.  of  disposal  tile  are  re¬ 
quired  per  person  served  by  the  tank. 

Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  No.  4S 
gives  complete  directions  for  making  a 
septic  tank.  There  are  a  number  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  bulletins  on 
sanitation.  Among  them  are  numbers 
1426,  1448  and  1460.  These  will  be  sent 
you  upon  request  to  your  Congressman  at 
Washington,  and  others  available  at  that 
time  will  also  be  included  if  requested 
when  sending  for  them. 


SENDforAIADDIN 
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You  can  buy 
all  off  the  ma-  , 
terials  for  a 
complete  home  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  and  save  four  profits, 
on  the  lumber,  millwork,  hardware 
and  labor.  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT. 


5'ROOltti 

ALADDIN! 


Nine  differ¬ 
ent  floor  plans 
ofthishouseare 
shown  in  Cata¬ 
log.  2and3bed- 
•  room  designs— 
(Trade  and  inside 
'cellar  entrances. 


Story  and  a  half 
semi-bungalow,  with, 
second  floor  avail- 
able  for  2  bed¬ 
rooms.  Two  floor 
plan  arrangements. 
Any  handy  man  can. 
erect  these  houses. 


Large  living  room„ 
with  circle-tread  open 
stairway,  din¬ 
ing  room.kitch-  , 
en.  Three  bed¬ 
rooms,  each 
with  clothes 
closet.  Bath 

on  second  floor.  I  _ _ 

Price  Includes  all  lumber  cut  to 
fit;  highest  grade  interior  woodwork, 
siding,  flooring,  windows,  doors,  glass,  paint, 
hardware,  nails,  lath,  roofing,  with  complete 
instructions  and  drawings.  Freight  paid 
to  your  station.  Permanent  Homes-NUl 
PORTABLE.  Many  styles  of  year  ’round 
dwellings,  summer  cottages  and  garages  to 
choose  from.  Write  nearest  mill  today  for 
FREE  Money-Saving  Catalog  No.  1584. 

The  ALADDIN  Co., 

tar:i _ : _ SI  Da«4I«miI  Aaa  •  Tnrnnfn  Ortf 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  521.75 


aullthem.  ABSOLUTELY  NO  DANGER.  Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a 
lay  with  one  man  and  horse.  Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct 
So  farmers.  Get  your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept 67..  Lincoln,  III. 


Wire  Mesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will  pro¬ 
tect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from  rabbits, 
mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete  protection  costs 
but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will  ship 
direct  from  factory.  Folder  R  on  request. 

G.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Henyard 


Leg'  Weakness 

I  have  trouble  with  my  chickens.  The 
trouble  is  leg  weakness ;  February  and 
March  hatched  Barred  Rock  and  Red 
pullets  are  the  victims.  They  are  fully 
grown,  up  to  weight ;  then  they  develop 
leg  weakness,  lie  on  the  floor  unable  to 
move,  eat  or  drink.  In  this^  condition 
they  linger  till  emaciated.  Now  I_  am 
losing  fast  the  later  hatched  _  c-hicks. 
They  are  so  thin,  don’t  put  weight  on, 
a  sickly-looking  bunch.  I  am  not  _  a 
novice  but  this  thing  baffles  me.  I  dis¬ 
sected  several  birds,  looked  in  vain  for 
worms  in  the  intestines ;  liver  and  every¬ 
thing  else  is  normal.  I  fed  this  year  the 
Wisconsin  ration,  but  I  changed  lately 
to  the  Cornell  formula  ;  too  much  corn- 
meal  in  the  Wisconsin  ration.  Last  Fall 
I  used  this  formula  for  Winter  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  I  am  afraid  the  whole 
trouble  is  lack  of  vigor,  low  vitality,  due 
to  improper  mating.  E.  H.  W. 

Darien,  Conn. 

You  are  no  more  baffled  by  this  leg 
weakness  of  growing  pullets  and  cock¬ 
erels  than  are  other  poultrymen  and 
poultry  scientists.  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  it,  but,  so  far  as  I  bave  been 
able  to  learn,  no  one  has  discovered  it. 
It  is  a  common  disorder  during  the 
growing  season  and  has  devastated  flocks 
in  their  Winter  quarters.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  pullet  and  cockerel  mating 
was  as  serious  a  mistake  as  you  believe 
it  to  have  been  ;  you  couldn't  have  mated 
many  full  brothers  and  sisters  and  not 
improbably  have  some  of  your  best  in¬ 
dividuals  from  such  chance  matings  as 
may  have  occurred.  While  continued  in¬ 
discriminate  inbreeding  is  harmful,  there 
is  much  unwarranted  fear  of  close  breed¬ 
ing  under  proper  selection  for  type,  vigor 
and  other  desirable  points.  M.  B.  D. 


Average  Price  for  Eggs 

I  have  started  to  raise  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  in  a  small  way,  and  intend  to 
have  about  250  layers  by  the  Fall  but 
gradually  intend  to  increase  my  flock. 

I  have  a  12-acre  farm,  so  I  can  raise  all 
my  green  food,  but  at  present  I  am  buy¬ 
ing  all  my  scratch  feed  and  mash.  The 
mash  I  mix  myself,  so  it  comes  cheaper 
than  the  mixed  commercial  mash.  I  have 
a  lot  of  private  people  in  New  York 
City  who  would  like  to  buy  my  eggs. 
Would  it  be  profitable  for  me  to  sell 
my  eggs  at  55c  per  dozen  all  year  round 
or  is  it  better  .to  follow  the  market 
prices,  or  if  not  55c  per  dozen,  what 
would  be  the  best  price  for  all  year? 
Perhaps  you  could  give  me  the  average 
price  for  last  year.  w.  c.  Ji. 

Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

The  average  price  obtained  for  eggs  at 
the  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  contest  plant  for 
the  contest  year  1924-1925,  these  eggs 
being  sold  at  top  wholesale  New  York 
City  quotations,  was  56.05  cents  per 
dozen  for  white  eggs ;  51.46  cents  per 
dozen  for  brown.  These  eggs  were  sold 
at  the  plant,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  ex¬ 
press,  breakage  and  commissions.  The 
ligrues  will  be  of  value  to  you  only  as 
showing  the  average  top  quotations  for 
the  year.  The  expenses  in  selling  men¬ 
tioned  would,  of  course,  vary  with  di¬ 
stance  from  market,  the  grading  of^the 
eggs,  the  commissions  charged,  etc.  Eggs 
may  sell  for  more  or  for  less  another 
year,  the  present  tendency  is  downward, 
rather  than  upward.  You  will  see  from 
the  above  that  your  contemplated  55 
cents  per  dozen  for  white  eggs  was  almost 
exactly  what  was  received  at  the  contest 
plant  mentioned,  with  no  sale  expense 
incurred.  Top  quotations,  with  no  sales 
or  shipping  expense,  would  look  pretty 
soft  to  most  poultrymen.  M.  B.  D. 


Ailing  Turkeys 

I  have  been  trying  to  raise  a  few 
turkeys  this  Summer  and  have  about  17 
poults.  I  let  them  run  at  first,  but  now 
on  account  of  their  going  in  the  road 
put  them  in  the  coop  with  liens,  and  am 
feeding  cracked  corn  with  the  hen.  They 
began  to  act  droopy,  feathers  rough,  seem 
to  brace  their  feet  and  push  themselves 
backward.  One  died  and  one  in  the 
house  now  hasn't  anything  in  its  crop 
pt  all,  drinks  a  little  but  does  not  want 
to  eat.  I  have  watched  them  for  lice 
and  mites;  don’t  think  it  is  that.  I  do 
not  think  they  should  be  with  hens 
and  I  do  not  think  the  cracked  corn  the 
proper  ration  for  them.  F.  c. 

North ville,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  place  turkeys 
with  hens.  There  are  diseases  of  the 
latter  which  are  readily  communicated 
to  the  turkeys'  and  ground  over  which 
hens  have  run  is  more  than  likely  to  be 
unfit  for  young  turkeys.  The  chief  dis¬ 
ease  of  poults,  blackhead,  is  caused  by  an 
organism  of  microscopic  size  picked  up 
with  food  and  drink  and  found  every¬ 
where  that  poultry  has  been  kept.  If 
you  will  examine  the  liver  of  a  dead 
poult,  you  will  be  likely  to  find  discolored 


patches  upon  it,  an  evidence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  intestinal  tract  and  liver 
popularly  called  “blackhead.” 

Cracked  corn  and  wheat  are  suitable 
foods  for  young  turkeys,  fed  in  proper 
amounts,  but  turkeys  usually  do  better 
when  permitted  to  range  for  part  of  their 
food.  If  kept  in  an  enclosure,  they 
should  be  by  themselves.  Droopiness, 
more  or  less  diarrhoea,  emaciation,  in¬ 
creasing  weakness  and  death  characterize 
blackhead,  and  this  disease  is  responsible 
for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  deaths 
in  flocks  of  young  turkeys.  Many  rem¬ 
edies  have  been  tried,  some  being  ap¬ 
parently  successful,  but  none  have  shown 
themselves  generally  useful.  M.  B.  D. 


Trouble  with  Ducks 

I  have  a  flock  of  12  ducks  which  were 
Imtched  June  14.  July  23  one  duck  died, 
about  a  week  later  another  died,  and  I 
have  now  lost  a  third.  They  have  been 
getting  leg  weakness  since  the  sixth 
week.  There  are  now  two  or  three  with 
leg  weakness  that  look  as  if  they  may 
die  any  minute.  I  started  the  ducks  on 
bread  and  milk,  gradually  working  up 
to  cornmeal  and  water.  Have  also  been 
giving  them  cracked  corn  since  they  were 
six  weeks  old.  They  have  been  getting 
their  water  out  of  a  round  wash  boiler, 
the  top  of  which  is  level  with  the  ground. 
They  have  slept  at  night  in  a  coop  with 
a  dirt  floor  which  is  in  rainy  weather 
damp.  H.  N.  c. 

Ramsey,  N.  J. 

You  may  have  been  feeding  your  duck¬ 
lings  too  much  bread  and  corn,  with 


little  or  no  green  stuff.  They  should 
have  plenty  of  tender  green  stuff  and  a 
little  meat  scrap  in  their  ration  and  the 
cornmeal  should  have  wheat  bran  mixed 
with  it.  Feeding  upon  too  concentrated 
grain  food  causes  leg  weakness.  Lettuce 
from  the  garden  or  any  kind  of  young 
and  tender  greens  may  be  chopped  up 
and  fed  with  the  grain  and  meat  scrap 
•that  is  finely  ground  may  be  had  of  deal¬ 
ers  in  poultry  supplies.  Your  small  flock 
would  not  eat  much  of  this  as  about  5 
per  cent  or  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
mash  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  feed. 
A  ration  recommended  for  young  duck¬ 
lings  after  the  first  week  is  composed  of 
three  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  each 
of  cornmeal  and  wheat  middlings,  flour 
middlings,  one-twentieth  part  by  weight 
of  fine,  high-grade  meat  scrap,  one-tenth 
part  chopped  green  food  and  a  little  sand 
for  grit.  M.  B.  D. 


Vertigo 

What  is  wrong  with  my  chickens?  My 
flock  is  one  and  two  years  old  ;  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  "healthy,  but  all  at  once  one 
will  act  so  queerly  ;  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  they  are  doing  or  where  they  are 
going,  tumble  when  they  walk.  At  times 
will  go  around  in  ring,  sometimes  their 
heads  will  turn  up  and  around.  Last 
Summer  had  several  that  way,  but  did 
not  seem  to  turn  their  heads ;  had  no 
further  trouble  till  this  Spring.  As  soon 
as  weather  permits  they  are  let  run  on 
free  range  till  bad  weather  in  Winter 
again.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

These  attacks  of  vertigo  are  due  to 
some  irritant  of  the  bird’s  central  nervous 
system,  very  probably  connected  with  the 
digestive  system.  The  "bird  may  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  intestinal  or  other  worms  and 
an  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  en¬ 


tire  digestive  tract  should  be  made  when 
one  dies.  If  worms  in  large  numbers  are 
present,  the  proper  treatment  will  be 
obvious.  A  dose  of  castor  oil,  one  to 
two  teaspoons,  should  be  given  any  hen 
showing  these  symptoms,  and  this  may 
be  accomplished  by  an  equal  amount  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  if  worms  are  sus¬ 
pected.  M.  B.  D. 

Clear  Range;  Barrel 
Fountain 

I  have  seeded  a  plot  of  land  for  a 
chicken  range.  After  using  this  one  sea¬ 
son  must  it  be  plowed  and  seeded  again, 
or  can  I  safely  use  it  if  I  let  it  rest  for 
three  years?  Will  it  be  safe  to  use  a  bar¬ 
rel  for  watering  chicks  on  range  with  a 
spigot  drip  and  small  inlet  for  filling 
with  hose,  or  must  a  barrel  be  so  you 
can  wash  the  inside?  c.  A.  G. 

Kingston,  N.  II. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  plow  a  poul¬ 
try  range  each  year,  though,  where  a 
small  plot  of  ground  must  be  used  con¬ 
tinuously,  it  may  be  best  to  divide  it  and 
plow  half  annually,  raising  some  crop 
upon  it.  The  actual  length  of  time  that 
ground  can  be  safely  used  depends  upon 
the  number  of  fowls  that  it  has  to  carry 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Any  soil 
will,  in  time,  become  so  saturated  with 
waste  products  and  disease  germs  as  to 
be  unfit  for  use  and  the  poultryman  with 
limited  quarters  is  handicapped  by  this 
fact,  but  almost  any  plot  of  ground 
should  stand  several  years  use,  unless 
much  overcrowded.  It  will  be  quite  safe 
to  use  a  barrel  as  you  suggest,  cleaning 
it  out  with  boiling  water  or  an  antisep¬ 
tic  solution  at  the  end  of  the  season  or 
whenever  it  shows  evidence  of  accumu¬ 
lated  slime  or  other  filth.  M.  b.  d. 


Announcing 


I 


a  new 

FAIRBANKS  'MORSE 

Home  Electric 
Power  Plant! 


the  crowning 
achievement 


A  Few  of 
Its  Many  Features: 

1  Self-contained.  Compact. 
Completely  enclosed  yet  easily 
accessible.  No  separate  tanks. 
Absolutely  safe — no  moving  parts 
exposed  except  belt  pulley. 

O  Double-duty  Unit.  Both  elec- 
~  tricity  and  engine  power  from  one 
plant  at  one  cost. 

7  Easy  to  Operate.  With  storage 
*-*  battery  equipt  plant,  merely 
press  lever  to  start. 

A  Selective  Electric  Control. 

*  Lights  operated  direct  from  gen¬ 
erator,  from  storage  battery — 
or  from  both  combined,  or  entire 
engine  power  may  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  other  work — simply  by 
turning  a  switch  knob  from  one 
position  to  another. 

C  Advanced  Design.  Quiet— 
*-'*  smooth  running.  Constant  speed 
regardlessof  load.  Rotating  parts 
balanced.  Has  Ricardo  cylinder 
head;  unique  cooling  system 
of  our  own  design;  pressure  lu¬ 
brication;  and  other  refinements. 

/C  Economical.  Operates  on 
either  kerosene  or  gasoline.  No 
odor,  smoke  or  knocking — proof 
that  fuel  is  completely  utilized. 

7  Approved  by  Underwriters’ 
*  Laboratories. 

0  Automatic  Voltage  Control. 

Q  Completely  Equipt.  Gover- 
nor,  power  pulley,  tools,  muffler, 
exhaust  fittings  —  regular  equip¬ 
ment  at  no  extra  charge. 

The  New  Home  Electric  Power 
Plant  is  built  in  two  sizes,  750  and 
ISOOWatts,  both  delivering32  volts  for 
operation  without  storage  battery  or 
in  the  regular  manner  with  storage 
battery. 

If  you  prefer  to,  you  can  purchase  this 
plant  on  a  budget-savings  basis  under 
the  new  Fairbanks- Morse  finance  plan. 


A  GLANCE  at  the  illustration  above  will  convince  you  that 
Fairbanks-Morse  has  built  a  plant  that  is  years  ahead. 
But  to  realize  the  full  significance  of  this  announcement  you 
will  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  see  this  plant 
in  reality — at  your  dealer’s. 

This  Home  Electric  Power  Plant  is  a  new  product  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  ready  for  general 
distribution.  Actually ,  it  is  the  perfected  result  of  long  devel¬ 
opment  followed  by  tests  in  many  homes  like  yours. 

This  is  a  real  home  plant  — safe,  simple,  dependable,  eco¬ 
nomical  to  buy  and  easy  to  operate.  Its  smooth-running,  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  engine  with  its  countless  refinements  assure 
extra  years  of  dependable  service— its  advanced  features  like 
the  new  power-increasing  Ricardo  cylinder  head  and  unique 
type  of  cooling  system  mean  greater  economy. 

The  selective  electric  control  is  a  masterpiece  of  fine  craftsmanship,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  operate  it.  After  you  have  dis¬ 
covered  these  and  many  other  evidences  of  advanced  construction  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  this  modern  plant  costs  so  little.  This  will  be  your 
final  reason  for  choosing  a  Fairbanks-Morse. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  GO .,  Manufacturers,  Chicago, U.S.  A* 

Branches  and  Service  Stations  Covering  Every  State  in  the  Union 


Fairbanks-Morse  Products 


‘Every  Line  a  Leader" 


Illustrated  above  is  the  Fairbanks- 
Morse  belt -driven  Home  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Plant,  thousands 
of  which  have  been  in  use  for 
many  years.  Because  of  its  popu¬ 
larity  and  the  satisfaction  ren¬ 
dered  by  this  plant,  we  shall 
continue  its  manufacture 


INTERESTING  INFORMATION 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept.  9341  Chicago,  III. 
Without  obligation  send  literature  covering  the  new  Fair¬ 
banks-Morse  Home  Electric  Power  Plant. 

Name. . . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street _ _ 

Town. . State - 

Also  send  literature  on: 


P  “Z”  Engines 

□  Feed  Grinders 

□  Plate  Type 

□  Hammer  Type 

□  Home  Water  Plants 


□  Electric  Motors 

□  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 

□  Home  Light  and  Power  Plants 

□  Washing  Machines 

□  Pump  Jacks  . 
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“Believe  me,  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  sure  is 
fine!  My  husband  was  somewhat  doubtful  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  the  thing  to  use,  but  I  got  it  anyway  and 
he  thinks  the  meat  is  fine.  A  year  or  two  before  I 
knew  about  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  I  said  it 
would  be  great  if  some-one  would  combine  hickory 
wood  smoke  with  pure  meat  salt  so  that  we  could 
get  rid  of  the  smoke-house.  Imagine  my  delight 
when  I  saw  your  ad.  I  knew  I  would  have  good 
meat  and  now  I  am  telling  my  neighbors  how  good 
it  is.  Just  think!  Good  old  smoked  meat  without 
any  trouble  or  danger  of  setting  the  smoke-house 
on  fire.”  —  Mrs.  T.  H.  Carter,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Russiaville,  Indiana. 


A  good  many  husbands  were  doubtful  be¬ 
fore  they  actually  used  Old  Hickory  Smoked 
Salt.  But  all  doubts  disappear  when  they 
take  their  home  butchered  meat  out  of  the 
Old  Hickory  dry  cure  and  find  it  thoroughly 
smoked,  beautifully  colored  and  ready  to 
be  eaten  or  to  be  hung  away  for  use  months 
or  years  later.  No  smoke-house,  no  hard 
work,  no  fire  risk.  No  dangerous  chemicals 
or  poisonous  acids.  But  it  is  a  real  smoke 


cure  —  the  smoke  of  genuine  hickory  wood 
put  on  pure  salt  by  the  Edwards  process. 
You  therefore  smoke  the  meat  when  you 
salt  it.  And  how  good  it  is!  What  you  save 
in  smoke-house  shrinkage  amounts  to  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  Old  Hickory  Smoked 
Salt  used  in  your  cure. 

At  your  dealers  in  air-tight,  trade  marked 
ten  pound  drums.  Write  for  free  sample 
and  book. 


THE  SMOKED  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  US.  PAT  OFF  AND  CANADA 

SMOKED  SALT 

EDWARD5  PROCESS 

PATENTS  PENDING 

'  The  Smoked  Salt  Co.,  Inc.;  408-428  Culvert  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  sample  of  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  and 
booklet  No.  428-A  of  suggestions  for  better  methods  of  curing  and  cooking. 


City . . . - - - 

R.  F.  D.  No*. . . . . — . . . 

.  My  Dealer’s  Name  is - - 


. . . State . - . 

. . . P.  O.. 


The  X-Ray  Barrel  Facer 

“Deep’'  Facer  for  all  sized  apples.  “Shallow  Facer  for  small  apples  only. 
Conforms  to  U.  S.  Standard  Barrel.  Also  made  for  Nova  Scotia  barrel. 

Prepaid  Parcel  Post,  $15.00 

You  will  find  it  indispensable  if  you  pack  in  barrels. 

A.  H.  Phillips  Mfg.  Co.,  Hulberton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y, 


“The  Mortgage  That 
Pays  Itself  Off 

LOANS 

TO  FARMERS 

Prompt  Service  —  Fair  Appraisals 

Operating  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania 
Write  for  folder  explaining  plan  in  detail 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANK 

Franklin  Bank  Building 
1416-N  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Under  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Government 


Suggestions  From  “The 
Auctioneer” 


appreciation  of  what  invested  capital 
means,  for  instance,  he  is  somewhat  of  a 
freak.  It  is  more  natural  for  him,  if  he 
needs  or  wants  something,  and  sees  the 
Not  long  ago  some  more  or  less  prom-  money  on  hand  to  pay  for  it,  to  get  it, 
inent  man  was  quoted  as  being  convinced  and  make  up  the  amount  to  capital  from 
that  farming  was  not  a  business,  nor  a  future  earnings  when  they  come  in.  He 
profession,  nor  even  a  trade.  It  was  has  a  right  to  reason  that  capital  is  held 
merely  the  survival  of  what  savages  did  for  that  purpose,  because  it  is,  and  in  a 
a  million  years  ago  to  eke  out  a  living  business  where  profits  can  be  counted 
when  all  other  means  failed.  Of  course  upon  with  some  degree  of  certainty  he 
the  voicing  of  such  sentiments  does  not  may  come  out  all  right  most  of  the  time 
incite  a  lifelong  follower  of  this  “what-is-  during  the  period  of  his  life  when  optim- 
it”  to  talk  back,  because  he  has  grown  ism  is  the  ruling  influence.  But  as  de- 
hardeiied  to  flings  of  all  sorts,  but  when  velopment  proceeds  lie  learns  to  differ- 
ihe  happens  to  consider  the  statement  entiate  between  what  he  needs,  and  wliat 
with  an  open  mind  he  sees  a  light — or  he  wants,  and  to  consider  the  possible 
something !  consequences  of  earnings  failing  to  come 

As  to  the  savages,  right  enough.  They  in  when  counted  upon.  This  is  a  point 
had  to  be  so  short  of  game,  fish  and  in  his  growth  of  the  greatest  impor- 
natural  fruit  that  starvation  stared  them  tanee,  for  now  lie  will  naturally  look  his 
in  the  face  before  they  would  dig  and  business  over  more  carefully  with  an  eye 
cultivate.  And  then  the  women  had  to  on  fundamental  conditions  that  he  can- 
do  it.  Tribes  moved  hundreds  of  miles,  not  change,  and  decide  whether  it  is 
searching  for  food  rather  than  raise  it.  worth  while  to  keep  in  it,  or  better  to  get 
They  domesticated  the  dog  to  help  them  out. 

hunt,  ages  'before  they  domesticated  a  Look  at  the  case  of  Auctioneer's  Jim 
beast  to  help  feed  them.  “The  begin-  Potts.  “Father  was  always  saying  no 
ning  of  agriculture  ushered  in  the  dawn  to  our  plans  for  improvement.”  Exaet- 
of  civilization.”  And  it  likewise  started  ly.  Now  suppose  father  had  said  “Boys, 
a  line  of  serfs.  The  serf  and  slave  have  we  are  in  a  business  that  cannot  pay 
always  existed  mainly  to  feed  their  for  improvements  as  you  understand 
masters.  .  them.  Don't  think  I  am  being  tight,  but 

Is  farming  a  trade?  Maybe,  consid-  take  plenty  of  time  and  figure  it  out  for 
ered  as  an  occupation  carried  on  for  yourselves.  If  you  want  more  go  some- 
subsistence.  As  a  handicraft  in  which  where  else,  put  yourselves  into  your  job, 
a  man  by  long  experience  with  a  set  of  and  save  your  money  and  learn  how  to 
tools  can  achieve  uniformaly  almost  per-  manage  it.  I'm  always  here  to  help,  and 
feet  work,  no,  and  naturally  it  cannot  you  have  what  I've  got  as  a  bonus  when 
be  a  profession  because  there  is  no  one  I  am  done  with  it.”  With  the  boys  tak 


Horse  Power  is  Cheaper 

Big  bales  of  Hay  command  premium  of  $1.00 
a  ton.  HERCULES  and  NEW  WAY 
presses  in  stock  here  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Repairs  in  stock  also.  For  further 
information,  write  or  wire 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Jobbers  of  Hay  Presses,  Bale  Ties  and  Extras 


SALESNIEN-New  Invention  1{Esw!epekLM 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  S3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St. ,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


to  practise  it  on.  In  fact  it,  itself,  gets 
largely  practised  on,  if  you  catch  the 
meaning.  There  remains  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  is  a  business,  which  is 
where  “Auctioneer’s”  data  anent  Farmer 
Jones  comes  in  for  a  very  simple  an¬ 
alysis. 

Mr.  Jones  has  a  total  investment  ot 


ing  him  at  his  word  they,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  would,  by  the  time  lie  passed  away, 
have  seen  the  inherent  truth  of  his  lec¬ 
ture,  and  even  admitting  them  to  he  not 
particularly  thrifty,  they  would  certainly 
be  better  off  today.  What  their  father 
really  did  was  to  curb  them  instead  of 
helping  them  grow.  Possibly  he  would 


$38,000 ;  $8,000  of  this  is  owed  on  mort-  not  face  the  fact  that  he  was  in  a  poor 
gages,  but  the  property  the  mortgage  line,  or  did  not  realize  the  change  in 
represents  is  in  earning  use,  and  the  in-  conditions. 

terest  is  an  addition  to  his  year’s  ex-  The  before-mentioned  Farmer  Jones 
peases.  So  it  is  quite  as  fair  to  figure  it  did  though.  He  took  precisely  the  right 
that  way  as  to  call  the  net  investment  step,  but  he  might  have  saved  $8,000 
$30,000,  and  cut  the  interest  of  $8,000  and  several  years  in  his  children’s  de- 
off  the  expense  account ;  $38,000  at  •>  velopment.  And  after  all  said  and  done, 
per  cent  (Mr.  Jones  expects  to  get  six)  the  only  reason  why  more  farmer’s  cliild- 
is  $1,900  a  year.  Mr.  Jones  as  described,  ren  seem  to  be  making  ducks  and  drakes 
could  readily  get  a  salary  on  plenty  of  0f  their  parents'  property  than  store- 
corporate  or  gentlemen's  farms,  of  $1,1.00  keepers’  children  is  because  there  are 
a  year.  He  ought  to  be  worth  it  easily,  more  of  them.  With  about  one  person  in 
together  with  as  many  and  as  good  liv-  25  possessed  of  money-making  ability  in 
ing  privileges  as  he  gets  at  home.  Ap-  greater  or  less  degree,  it  is  bound  to  be 
parently  there  are  three  young  men  )iard  for  one  of  the  other  24  landed 
working  on  this  farm,  and  all  are,  or  where  there  is  nothing  much  to  be  made 
could  be,  good  dairymen.  No  trouble  anyway.  That  is  to  say,  from  a  financial 
for  them  to  get  $75  a_  month  ;  $900  a  year  standpoint,  and  not  losing  sight  of  the 


and  privileges.*  If  Mrs.  Jones  and  her 
daughter  do  all  the  woman’s  work  be¬ 
sides  the  strictly  household  duties,  they 
should  draw  for  their  personal  use  $20 


fact  that  some  few  men  will  always  live 
and  labor  on  farms,  lead  a  full  and  rich 
life  and  die  happy  and  poor. 

Nor  does  it  seem  good  sense  to  think 


month  each,  or  $480  a  year  for  both,  because  so  many  men  are  getting  away 


These  figures  total  up  like  this : 

$38,000  invested  . $1,900 

Salary  of  owner  .  ?'“!!!* 

Wages  of  3  sons  at  $900  .  2,  <00 

Pin  money  for  wives  .  TS0 

$0,280 

Less  interest  on  borrowed  capital.  400 
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Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Strainer 
is  GUARANTEED  to  remove 
■  every  particle  of  dust,  dirt  and 
sediment  from  milk,  or  money  refunded. 
No  other  strainer  made  can  do  what 
the  Purity  does.  No  other  strainer  is 
like  it.  Most  sanitary  strainer  made. 
Easy  to  clean.  No  fuss  or  muss. 
Saves  time  and  labor. 

Used  by  world’s  largest  condensaries  and  by 
thousands  of  farmers,  creameries  and  dairies. 
Recommended  by  U.  S.  Government.  Sterilized 
cotton  disc  tightly  clamped  to  bottom  of  strainer 
gets  all  the  dirt.  No  fine  mesh  screen  to  become 
clogged ;  no  dirty  cloths  to  wash.  Made  in  two 
sizes— 10  qt.  and  18  qt. 

A*k  your  dealer  or  write  direct  for  literature 
and  prices  on  the  Purity  Strainer- 

Purity  Stamping  Company 
Dept.  £  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

PURITY  COTTON  DISCS  are  made  in  any 
rxr  from  y/t  in.  to  7  in.  Jia/n.  for'att  maket 
of  uraintn  or  f  hen.  Send  for  filial  or  Jo. 


from  the  farm  that  the  bottom  is  going 
to  drop  out  of  anything.  In  some  ways 
a  shaky  foundation  making  itself  decided¬ 
ly  noticeable  would  tend  finally  to  make 
farming  a  business.  The  folks  who  have 
money  to  spend  might  realize  that  they 
cannot  depend  for  their  food  on  a  class 
who  only  live  by  denying  themselves  a 
qqa  large  part  of  the  comforts  of  life.  But 
'  u  the  shaking  foundation  will  never  come. 

After  taxes,  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer  ^frer  the  vendues  there  will  be  other 
bills,  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  day  help,  settlers.  An  Americanized  peasant  prob- 
insurance,  machinery  and  machine  re-  ayy?  a  .modern  serf,  who  doesn’t  see  a 
pairs  including  larin  motors,  $199  01  master  anywhere,  but  has  several.  A 
imore  spent  on  buildings,  about  $-.00  fellow  who  will  work  all  his  life  for  less 
laid  aside  for  amortization  on  wearing  fiian  a  wage  and  be  content,  who  will  tie 
out  equipment,  and  s°  ^orth  twice,  there  Rim  self  up  to  soil  and  stock  305  days  a 
should  be  that  sum  of  $0,880  left  o\ei  year  and  feel  independent.  He  will  feed 

the  people  who  had  to  quit  because  they 
couldn’t  hear  or  say  no.  And  farming 
will  never  be  a  business.  J.  V.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


and  clear  to  divide  among  the  personnel 
of  the  farm  as  their  interest  appears,  to 
spend  or  to  save. 

If  a  man  were  contemplating  starting 
a  manufacturing  business  for  himself  and 
children,  would  lie  figure  to  come  out 
proportionally  like  this  or  better?  Rather, 
especially  .better,  or  he  wouldn’t  start. 
Can  Mr.  Jones’  farm,  or  any  other  gen 


ur 


The  Auctioneer’s  Story’ 

The  R.  N.-Y,  has  never  bad  a  finer, 
truer  story  of  life  and  her  disasters,  than 

I  could  write 


eral  and  dairy  farm  do  it?  Figure  it  the  one  by  the  “Auctioneer 
out  yourself.  Is  farming  then  a  business?  a  book  on  similar  lines  of  observations 
The  writer  is  a  little  more  than  middle-  and  first-hand  information  from  mothers 
aged,  and  so  far  from  being  set  in  his  and  fathers.  Mother  believes  father  is 
opinion  that  the  younger  generation  are  too  bard  on  the  children.  They  soon 
going  too  fast,  his  sympathies  are  all  learn  this,  and  “wheedle”  mother  into 
with  them.  Bo  far  as  he  can  see  they  most  anything  they  want — given  time, 
are  all  willing  to  earn  what  they  spend,  Rather  than  “racket,”  father  yields, 
and  have  quite  the  right  ideas  about  often  becoming  cross,  silent  or  dour, 
paying  tlieir  debts.  Most  of  them  stand  His  rights  are  not  respected.  His  sav- 
a  better  chance  to  get  some  sensible  ex-  ings  are  wasted  and  by  and  by  the  in- 
perience  than  the  youngsters  of  40  years  evitable  must  come.  Sometimes  mother 
ago.  Being  willing  to  earn  their  own  realizes  this  after  it  is  'too  late,  but 
way,  why  not  let  them?  So  why  stress  often  .she  believes  it  to  be  father’s  fault, 
saying  no?  Auctioneer’s  list  of  cases  Qne  mother  said,  “If  the  children  or 
indicates  to  my  mind  simply  that  a  cer-  father,  one  must  leave  home,  it  would  he 
tain  number  of  parents  are  sticking  at  father !”  The  children  are  her  “blood,” 
something  that  cannot  possibly  pay- them-  father  is  only  a  “means  to  an  end.”  Pre- 
selves  and  children  going  wages,  instead  natal  influence  on  the  child  life  is  still 
of  encouraging  the  sons  and  daughters  to  greater  than  environment,  but  training 
get  into  some  other  lines  "where  a  healthy  can  correct  much.  traveler. 

and  willing  young  person  can  earn  as  - 

much  as  the  next  fellow,  and  where  there 
is  some  chance  to  develop  themselves 


while  the  parents  keep  what  they  have 
for  an  emergency.  To  develop  them 


Calf  Scours 

A  good  remedy  for  scours  in  young 
calves  is  burnt  flour.  Put  the  flour  in  a 


IUI  'cl  11  CUH-l  oCRLJ  •  X  O  mv  i  v,  _  ,  .  .  l  t  *1 

selves  involves  more  different  processes  dry  spider  and  keep  stirring  and  oook  it 
than  von  would  casually  think.  The  till  quite  brown. 

chief  of  these  is  to  grow  receptive  to,  The  dose  is  two  big  teaspoons,  two  or 
and  learn  thoroughly  by  experience— not  three  times  a  day.  But  do  not  overdose, 
necessarily  their  own  either.  _  as  I  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  did  so 

If  a  voung  man  just  starting  for  him-  and  bound  up  the  calt  with  fatal  result, 
self  after  a  bovhood  under  a  parent  who  If  raw  eggs  are  given  at  the  same  time 
has  made  all  the  decisions,  has  a  proper  so  much  the  better.  w.  A.  R. 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


General  Crop  Notes 

BAINS  IMPROVE  SOME  CROPS  ;  MARKET 

QUIET ;  HOW  NEW  PRODUCTS  HELPED 

OLD  FARMING  SECTIONS. 

Supplies  tend  to  increase  week  by 
week  at  this  time  of  year  and  prices 
hold  their  own  with  some  difficulty  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  lines  like  dairy  products 
and  eggs  which  do  not  increase  at  this 
season.  Live  stock  and  cotton  tend  to 
advance ;  potatoes  and  peaches  are  also 
somewhat  higher  because  of  lighter  re¬ 
ceipts  ;  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  grain  and 
hay,  also  most  mill  feeds  are  selling 
about  the  same  as  for  the  past  month  or 
so.  According  to  the  latest  reports  avail¬ 
able  the  crops  are  still  a  little  under 
average  yield  but  inclined  to  catch  up 
as  a  result  of  recent  heavy  rainfalls.  On 
the  other  hand,  excessive  rain  did  some 
damage  to  offset  the  gains  in  the  drough¬ 
ty  sections. 

PLENTY  OF  MARKET  SWEETS 

Sweet  potatoes  show  some  increase  in 
production  over  last  year.  ,  A  gain  of 
about  10  per  cent  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  sweet  potato  section  is  of  special 
importance  because  it  is  the  northern 
sweet  potato  States  which  furnish  more 
than  half  the  carlot  supply.  The  short¬ 
age  in  some  of  the  States  in  the  South, 
which  use  most  of  their  sweet  potato  crop 
for  the  home  markets,  does  not  affect  the 
situation  in  the  northern  cities  very 
much  and  the  general  market  supply 
should  be  greater  than  last  season. 

An  interesting  development  is  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  many  hundred  cars  of  midwest- 
ern  peaches  in  the  principal  markets,  the 
supply  coming  from  ‘Southern  Illinois. 
It  appears  that  all  some  farms  need  is 
the  right  crop.  A  few  years  ago  many 
of  the  farms  in  Southern  Illinois  were 
considered  poor  and  run  down  and  no¬ 
body  was  making  more  than  a  poor  liv¬ 
ing.  Then  some  one  found  that  the  light 
soil  of  the  district  was  good  for  peaches. 
The  State  may  ship  3,000  carloads  to 
fully  100  city  markets  this  season  and 
possibly  the  State  within  the  next  five 
years  will  come  to  x-ank  next  to  Georgia 
and  so  become  the  second  greatest  among 
the  peach-gi’owing  States. 

FITTING  the  CROP 

In  like  manner,  cranberries  put  value 
into  the  sand  and  marshes  of  Southeast¬ 
ern  .Massachusetts.  Celery,  cabbage, 
onions,  and  carrots  did  about  the  same 
for  the  di’ained  muck  lands  of  Western 
New  York,  and  grapes  for  the  hillsides 
facing  the  small  interior  lakes  of  the 
same  region.  Apples  performed  wonders 
for  the  irrigated  valley  of  the  North¬ 
west,  as  the  orange  had  done  already  for 
the  region  farther  south.  Sandy  soils 
in  Florida  proved  good  enough  for  some 
of  the  early  truck  crops.  Stony  lands  in 
the  Northeastern  States  did  well  for 
fruit  and  poultry  farming.  Sour  “bar¬ 
rens”  are  doing  wonders  when  planted  to 
improved  blueberries.  Much  land  use¬ 
less  for  anything  else  has  proved  able  to 
grow  good  timber.  Some  districts  are 
still  waiting  for  the  right  men  with  the 
right  crops. 

ANOTHER  BOOM  IN  RABBITS 

Occasionally  a  novelty  proves  to  be 
what  is  wanted.  Anyway  it  serves  a 
useful  purpose  for  a  while.  About  once 
in  15  years  comes  along  a  new  boom  in 
rabbits.  Usually  it  dies  as  soon  as  fancy 
prices  no  longer  can  be  had  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Most  people  who  ti-y  raising 
rabbits  for  meat  conclude  after  a  while 
that  they  could  raise  chickens  for  about 
the  same  cost  per  pound  and  with  less 
trouble,  besides  having  a  better  market 
•for  the  product.  This  latest  boom  seems 
to  have  made  good  headway  in  the  Far 
West  which  is  somewhat  of  a  natural 
rabbit  country.  Probably  in  time  the 
business  will  become  established  on  a 
sound  basis  in  certain  especially  adapted 
sections  and  it  may  then  reach  something 
of  the  importace  it  has  attained  in  parts 
of  Eui-ope.  In  fact  the  rabbit  industry 
is  already  becoming  strongly  established 
in  Southern  California  and  seems  to  be 
working  eastward,  around  by  way  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  When  this  latest  boom  reaches  the 
Fast  there  may  be  more  or  less  demand 
for  good  heavy  breeding  stock.  Other¬ 
wise  than  trying  to  have  some  such  stock 
to  sell,  most  old-timers  will  prefer  to  let 
other  folks  enthuse  over  rabbit  farming. 

OPEN  AIR  DAIRYING 

Here  is  another  unusual  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing.  The  idea  comes  from  England 
where  in  milder  parts  of  the  country 
something  of  a  success  is  being  made  in 
keeping  dairy  herds  without  any  farm 
buildings.  One  tract  of  1,000  acres  main¬ 
tains  over  500  cows  with  some  extra  feed¬ 
ing,  Summer  and  Winter.  In  fact  the 
tract  fepds  as  many  cows  under  this  sys¬ 
tem  as  it  fed  of  sheep  under  the  old  plan. 
They  treated  the  land  with  400  lbs.  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  the  acre 
which  brought  in  clover  just  as  it  does 
when  applied  to  every  old  pasture.  But 
the  main  point  is  the  open-air  life  of  the 
herd  the  year  round.  There  are  no  barns. 
The  stock  is  fed  in  Winter  on  hay  and 
grain  in  the  fields.  The  milking  is  done 
by  portable  outfits  carrying  machines  and 
•separators.  The  great  advantage  was 
the  low  price  of  the  land  to  stai*t  and 
the  slight,  cost  of  buildings  and  perma¬ 
nent  equipment,  and  especially  the  light 


expenses  for  labor  for  an  enterprise  of 
this  kind.  The  herd  is  made  up  of  young 
animals  which  are  constantly  increasing 
in  value  and  are  sold  when  reaching  the 
prime  of  production.  It  is  reported  that 
the  average  yield  of  the  milking  herd  is 
about  3,000  quarts  per  year. 

Jacking  up  farm  prices  by  lifting  on 
the  export  price  is  apt  to  stir  up  new 
trouble.  Austi'alia  tried  to  do  it  by  tax¬ 
ing  all  the  butter  producers  and  using 
the  money  to  pay  a  bounty  on  butter  ex¬ 
ports.  But  Canada  throws  _  grit  in  the 
churn  by  collecting  on  this  butter  a 
“dumping”  duty  just  equal  to  the  boun¬ 
ty.  Question  :  What  would  happen  if  we 
should  try  to  dump  surplus  grain  in 
Europe  by  some  such  “equalizing”  plan 
as  they  used  to  boosting  the  market  for 
this  Australian  butter?  G.  B.  F. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairv 
print,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
43c;  small,  doz.,  38c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
50c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c  ;  cottage, 
•ball,  5c ;  pimento,  ball,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  dry, 
lb.,  8c;  beets,  bch,  5c;  cabbage,  new,  lb., 
4c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ;  celery,  bch.  10c ; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  10c ;  horsei’adish,  jar, 
15c;  lettuce,  head,  5c;  radishes,  bcli,  5c; 
onions,  lb.,  5c- ;  onions,  green,  bch,  5c ; 
parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  peppers,  doz.,  20c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.50;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  10c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
10c;  green  corn,  doz.,  30c;  white  corn, 
doz.,  25c ;  cucumber  pickles,  per  100,  80c ; 
cucumbers,  large,  each,  4  to  5c ;  toixxatoes, 
homegrown,  lb.,  12c;  sauerkraut,  qt..  15c; 
spinach,  pk.,  25c;  salsify,  bch,  12%c; 
rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  12%c; 
string  beans,  qt..  10c,  3  for  25c;  green 
peas,  3  qts.  for  25c ;  l-aspberries,  red,  qt., 
30c ;  black,  qt.,  25c ;  currants,  qt.,  10c ; 
huckleberries,  qt.,  25c  ;»peaches,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  cherries,  qt.,  12  to  15c;  prime 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry.— ^Ileavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  35c;  light,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  30c; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

D'ressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  40c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb., 
37c ;  broilers,  lb.,  45c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c;  (Na¬ 
tive  beef,  5c  per  lb.  less)  hamburg,  lb., 
20c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  55c;  mutton,  lb., 
35c ;  poi'k  chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak, 
lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  steak, 
lb.,  40c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  veal  cut¬ 
lets,  lb.,  40c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  30c ;  dressed,  lb., 
50  to  55c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  25 
to  30c ;  dressed,  lb.,  50c ;  geese,  live,  lb., 
35c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  55c ;  squabs, 
pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50c ;  eggs,  whole¬ 
sale,  32c ;  retail,  40  to  45c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  45c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beans,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  beets,  doz.  behs,  25c ;  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40c ;  carrots, 
doz.  behs,  25c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads, 
$1.25  ;  celery,  doz.  behs,  GO  to  75c  ;  corn, 
doz.  ears,  20c ;  cucumbei's,  bu.,  $1.50 ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c;  cap,  25c;  lettuce, 
leaf,  head,  4  to  5c ;  roinaine,  'box,  50c ; 
Boston  lettuce,  per  crate,  $1.25  ;  onions, 
doz.  behs,  25c;  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.60;  radishes,  doz. 
behs,  20c ;  rhubarb,  doz.,  25  to  30c ;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  bu.,  40c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $3 ; 
eggplant,  each,  20c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  $1 ;  currants,  qt., 
20c ;  dewberries,  qt.,  25  to  28c ;  goose¬ 
berries,  qt.,  15  to  20c ;  huckleberries, 
crate,  $6.50;  qt.,  20c;  peaches,  basket, 
80c ;  plums,  qt.,  10c ;  blackberries,  crate, 
$7;  qt.,  20  to  25c;  crabapples,  bu.,  $2. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
ISc ;  heavy,  lb.,  14c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb., 
13  to  18c. 

Hlay  land  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$18 ;  wheat,  bu.,  $1.25 ;  oats,  bu.,  45c ; 
barley,  bu.,  75c. 

ROCHESTER 

Roots  and  Vegetables.— Beans,  wax, 
basket,  65  to  75c;  green,  basket,  65c  to 
75c ;  beets,  doz.  behs,  20  to  25c ;  basket, 
40  to  50c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c ; 
carrots,  doz.  behs,  20  to  25c;  basket,  50 
to  60c ;  cauliflowei*,  doz.  heads,  $1  to 
$1.50;  corn,  green,  doz.  ears,  20  to  25c; 
corn,  Golden  Ban.,  doz.,  20  to  25c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  g.  h.,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.50;  egg¬ 
plant,  doz.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  green  onions, 
doz.  behs,  15  to  ISc ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  heads, 
40  to  45c;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  20  to  25c; 
lettuce,  Big  Boston,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
onions,  yellow,  basket,  $1.30  to  $1.50; 
parsley,  doz.  bclis,  20  to  25c;  peppers, 
green,  basket,  50  to  75c ;  pickles,  dill, 
per  100,  $1  to  $1.25  ;  potatoes,  new'  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  radishes,  100  behs,  75c  to 
$1  ;  radishes,  doz.  behs,  15  to  18c;  spin¬ 
ach,  basket,  30c ;  squash,  yellow,  doz., 
35  to  40c ;  tomatoes, .  peck,  40  to  50c ; 
turnips,  basket,  40  to  50c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  harvest,  basket,  35  to 


50c ;  blackberries,  crate,  $7  to  $7.50 ; 
blackberries,  qt.,  24  to  28c;  cherries,  red 
sour,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  currants,  red,  lb., 
12  to  15c;  black,  lb.,  13  to  14e;  goose¬ 
berries,  green,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  peaches, 
basket,  50  to  75c;  plums,  Jap.,  basket, 
40  to  50c ;  raspberries,  red,  crate  $7  to 
$7.50;  red,  pint,  12  to  13e ;  purple,  crate, 
$5.50  to  $6 ;  purple,  pt.,  16  to  ISc. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  30c  ; 
fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to 
26c ;  ducks,  lb.,  32  to  34c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.,  in 
crates,  30  to  32c ;  doz.,  35  to  38c ;  but- 
fei\  country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40 ;  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  axxd  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c;  qt.  jars,  60 
to  75c ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10 ;  buckwheat,  5- 
1b.  jxails,  75c ;  comb  clover,  24  sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  24  sec. 
case.  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15 
to  $2.25. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Still  rain  every  day.  More  fell  last 
w'eek  than  in  the  previous  three  months. 
When  we  come  to  managing  the  weather 
we — .  Markets  full,  but  pretty  firm. 

Buttei*,  'Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady;  creamery,  39  to  46c;  dairy,  38  to 
39c ;  stoi’age,  37  to  38c.  Cheese,  firm ; 
new  flats,  22c ;  daisies,  longhorns,  23c ; 
Limburger,  block  Swiss,  30  to  35c.  Eggs, 
quiet;  hennery.  35  to  39c;  State  and 
western  candled.  28  to  32c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  52  to  60c ;  fowds,  26  to  35c ; 
springers,  30  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  20  to 
24c;  ducks,  30  to  35c;  geese,  24  to  27c. 
Live  poultry,  firm  ;  turkeys,  not  offered ; 
fowls,  22  to  28c ;  broilers,  25  to  32c ;  old 
l-oosters,  19  to  20c ;  ducks,  26  to  30c ; 
geese,  21  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Early  Greening,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Trans¬ 
parent.  75c  to  $1.25.  Potatoes,  higher ; 
new  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  81.75 ; 
Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  $4.25  to  $4.75; 
sweets,  hampex*,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  active  ; 
Crawford,  bu..  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  Elberta, 
$1.50  to  $2.  Melons,  firm  ;  cantaloupes, 
crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Honeydews,  $1.50 
to  $2.  Watermelons,  each,  25  to  60c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  steady; 
Cal,  box,  $2.50  to  $3.75.  Plums,  steady  ; 
So.  box.  $1.50  to  $2.  Cherries,  scarce ; 
sweet,  box,  75  to  90c ;  sour,  45  to  60c. 
Currants,  4-qt.  bskt.,  65  to  75c.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  x-ead,  32-qt.  crate,  $6.50  to  $8.50 ; 
black.  $5.75  to  $7 ;  purple,  $5.25  to  $6. 
Huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $5.25  to 
$6.75.  Grapes,  Thompson,  box,  $1.15  to 
$1.50 ;  western  Concoi'ds,  bskt.,  25  to 
30c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  quiet ;  i-ed 
kidney,  cwTt..  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8;  marrow',  medium,  $6  to 
$6.50 ;  pea,  $5.25  to  $6.  Onions,  steady  ; 
home-grown,  bu..  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Texas, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Spanish,  $1.50  to 
$1.80. 

Vegetables,  firm ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  Limas,  qt..  25 
to  30c ;  beets,  doz.  behs.  25  to  30c ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  30  to  40c;  carrots,  doz.  behs, 
25  to  35c ;  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  celery,  Fla.,  crate, 
$4.75  to  $5.50;  corn.  doz.  ears,  15  to 
30c ;  cucumbers,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  lettuce,  curly, 
bskt.,  25  to  40c;  Iceberg,  crate.  75c  to 
$1 ;  parsley,  doz.  behs,  30  to  50c :  peas, 
bag,  $2  to  $2.50;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$2 ;  pieplant,  doz.  behs.  30  to  45c ;  rad- 
ishes,  doz.  behs.  15  to  25c;  spinach,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50;  squash,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
tomatoes,  flat,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  turnips, 
white,  bu..  75  to  85c ;- watercress,  hamper, 
$1  to  $1.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c;  dai'k,  11  to  12c.  Maple  pi*od- 
ucts,  steady;  sugai*,  lb.,  15  to  20c;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $24  to  $26 ;  clover  mixed.  $22  to 
$24 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14  ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw.  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $27 :  middlings,  $27.50 ;  red- 
dog,  $38.5C ;  cottonseed  meal.  $34.75; 
oilmeal,  $44.50 ;  hominy,  $33.75 ;  gluten, 
$37.65  ;  oat  feed,  $8.75.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

August  26,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  Sept. :  Class  1.  3.5-per- 
cent  test,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.10  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A.  $2.21  plus  differen¬ 
tials ;  Class  2B,  $2.46;  Class  20,  $2.41; 
Class  3,  $2.15. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $3.05 ;  Class  2, 
$2.35;  Class  3,  $2.15. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

. $0,421/4  @$0.43 

Extra,  92  score 

.42 

Firsts,  88  to  91 

score.  .38  @ 

•41% 

Seconds,  S4  to  S7 

•score  .35  @ 

.37 

Lower  grades  .  . 

. 33  @ 

•34% 

Ladles  . 

. 27  @ 

.34 

Packing  stock  . .  . 

. 25  @ 

■26% 

Centralized]  . 

•40% 

Renovated  . 

:35% 

Sweet,  fancy  .... 

. 44  %  @ 

.45 

Extra  . 

. 43%  @ 

.44 

Firsts  . 

. 39  @ 

.42% 

Seconds  . 

. 36%  @ 

•38% 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .  $0.23% 

Average  run  . 22  @  .2214 

Young  America,  fresh..  .21%  @  .22 % 

Daisies,  singles  .  22  % 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  Market  21 


EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  white . $0.52@$0.53 

Average  extras . 47  @  .50 

Extra  firsts  . 41  @  .46 

Firsts  . 3S@  .40 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 38@  .49 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best...  .43@  .44 

Gathered,  best  . . 37  @  .38 

Common  to  good . 24@  .34 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.25@$0.29 

Broilers  . 25  @  .31 

Roosters  .  .17 

Ducks  . 25  @  *28 

geese . 12@  Y5 

Tame  rabbits  . .23  @  .24 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best  . $0.38@$0.42 

Fair  to  good  . ,30@  .35 

Broilers  . 30@  .38 

Roosters  . 17  @  .22 

Turkeys,  young  toms . 50@  .60 

Old  stock  . 30@  .40 

Pucks  . 25  @  .27 

■Squabs,  white,  lb . 65(a)  .70 

Dark,  doz .  2.50@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.25@  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.22@$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 1S@  .22 

Culls  . 12@  .15 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $S.25@10.00 

Bulls  .  5.75@  6.25 

Cows  .  4.50  @  5.50 

Calves,  best  . 15.00@17.00 

Culls  .  8.50@10.00 

Hogs  . 11.40(^13.50 

Sheep  .  5.00(a)  6.50 

Lambs  . 14.00@16.25 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.,  Star  . $0.50@$1.50 

Transparent  . 50@  1.75 

Duchess  . 50  @  1.50 

Wealthy  . 50@  1.75 

Williams  Red  . 50@  1.75 

Mixed  kinds . 25@  1.75 

Pears,  bbl .  3.00@  5.50 

Muskmelons,  bu . 2.00@  2.50 

Watermelons,  carload  . .  .  100.00@250.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 06@  .09 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  .25 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate  .  1.75@  3.75 


Bu.  bskt .  1.75  @  3.25 

Grapes,  western,  20-lb.  case.  1.50@  3.00 
Oranges,  California,  box...  2.25@  7.75 

VEGETABLES 


Beets,  bu . $0.75@$1.25 

Cabbage,  bbl . 1.00@  1.75 

Carrots,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.00@  5.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 40@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . l.Q0@  1.75 

Sweet  corn,  100  ears .  1.50@  2.25 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.25@  1.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 4.50@  5.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00(a)  7.00 

Leeks,  100  behs . 1.50@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 75@  2.75 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate  . .  4.00@  5.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 1.00(a)  1.75 

Mushrooms,  bu . 40@  1.00 

Onions,  100  lbs . 1.00@  2.25 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Peas,  bu . 1.00@  3.50 

Peppers,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 75@  1.00 

Rhubarb,  100  behs . 1.00@  1.50 

Romaine,  bu . 30@  1.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Squash,  bu . 75  @  1.00 

String  beans,  bu . 1.50@  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.,.  1.25@  2.00 

20-qt.  crate  . 75  @  1.00 

26-qt.  crate  .  1.00@  1.25 

14-qt.  crate  . 50@  .75 

Watercress,  100  behs . 2.50@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  bbl . $4.25@$4.50 

150-lb.  sack  .  4.00(a)  4.50 

Jersey,  Gobbler,  150-lb.  sack  2.00@  4.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 6.00@  8.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $2S. 00(5)29. 00 

No.  2  .  27.00@2S.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  23.00@27.00 

New  hay  .  24.00@28.00 

Straw,  yye  .  22.00@23.00 


GRAIN 


N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.45% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  .  1.52% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1.66% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 91% 

No.  3  yellow  . 89% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 49% 

Rye  .  1.07 

Barley  . S2 


An  Indianapolis  woman  had  an  alter¬ 
cation  with  the  colored  garbage  man. 
She  called  up  the  proper  authority  to  re¬ 
port  him,  saying  that  he  spoke  to  her  in 
a  very  “ungentlemanly  manner.”  The 
man  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  said  : 
“Why,  lady,  you  surely  wouldn’t  expect 
him  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  garbage 
collector,  too  !” — Indianapolis  New's. 
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zMake  Sure  Your  ^Plows 

to  their  Work 


are 


Equal 


Fall  plowing  makes  severe  demands  on  your  plows. 
They  must  do  good,  fast  work  in  spite  of  the  hard  ground, 
heat,  and  flies  that  handicap  both  horses  and  operators. 
Tractor  power  and  plows  are  of  special  advantage  at 
this  season. 

Before  the  time  comes  to  go  into  the  fields  to  turn 
the  soil,  make  sure  of  your  plows.  If  they  are  too  small 
or  are  past  their  most  useful  days,  replace  them  with  the 
newest  and  best  the  market  affords.  Don’t  let  obsolete 
or  inadequate  power  or  plows  stand  in  your  way. 

“Good  Equipment  Makes  a  Good  Farmer  Better,” 
and  good  plowing  is  the  basis  for  all  that  follows. 

Your  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  is  in  position 
to  show  you  P  &  O  plows  to  suit  your  soil  and  acreage; 
either  tractor  or  horse-drawn  types.  Better  stop  at  his 
store,  or  write  to  us  for  complete  details. 


More  than  eighty  years  ot  plow¬ 
building  experience  goes  into 
the  manufacture  of  every  Mc- 
Cormick-Deering  P  &  O  Plow. 
That  is  the  best  assurance  of 
correct  design  and  sturdy  con¬ 
struction. 
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International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  of  America  Chicago,  Ill. 

( Incorporated) 

McCormfek-Deering 
P  &  O  Plows 


Oyster 


Shell 

$ 


Meal 


When  packed 


(REG  USA)  ' 

genuine 
oyster  shelu 


E 

r°R  MASH  MIXING 


Fot  Mote  and 
Bettet  Eggs 

Used  all  of  the  time  in 
the  North  American  Egg 
Laying  Competitions. 
Fed  to  Hens  and  Chicks, 
because  faster  assimila¬ 
tion  makes  more  eggs 
and  faster  growth. 
Specially  prepared  from 
selected  oyster  shells. 
Used  in  either  dry  or 
wet  mash.  If  your  dealer 
cannotsupply  you — send 
us  his  name  and  $1.00  for 
100-lb.  bag  F,  O.  B.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
Sole  Manufacturers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


tfardens 

CodLiverOil 

Zoning 


Marden’s 
Cod  Liver 
Oil  is  pure,  un¬ 
tainted  and 
fresh.  Made 
at  sea  from 
fresh  New¬ 
foundland 
Cod  Livers  as 
soon  as  netted, 

tendered  by  steam  .  .  sanitary.  Rich,  golden 
yellow  in  color.  Best  tonic  for  chicks  and  poultry. 
Prevents  leg  weakness  .  .  increases 
eggs  .  .  fattens  killers.  Use  only 
MARDEN’S — tested  and  certified. 

Write  for  booklet  and  prices. 

C  Sample  5  Cal.  Can  $ 8.75 

Marden  -  Wild  Corporation 
500-K  Colombia  St.,  Somerville,  Mas*. 
alO-K  East  Ohio  8t.,  Chicago,  111. 


An  Ambitious  Hen 

I  have  a  hen  I  want  to  stop  from 
laying  without  doing  her  harm,  and  I 
cannot  do  it.  I  cannot  stop  her  from 
laying,  I  mean,  unless  I  keep  ‘lier  in  a 
box  or  crate  with  practically  nothing  to 
cat.  One  R..  I.  lied  hatched  on  my  own 
farm  about  March  21,  1925,  commenced 
to  lay  about  Sept.  10;  laid  about  40 
eggs  without  missing.  She.  was  moved 
to  new  quarters  close  by  and  continued 
to  lay  there  until,  beginning  to  realize 
her  value,  I  moved  her  to  my  barn  and 
closed  her  up.  This  bird  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  stop  laying ;  moving  was  of  no 
use.  Finally  about  Jan.  S,  1926,  I  put 
her  in  a  crate  with  nothing  to  eat  and 
that  settled  her.  After  she  stopped  I 
turned  her  out  on  the  hard  frozen 
ground.  She  was  the  only  bird  allowed 
out  and  I  nearly  starved  her  as  I  did 
not  want  her  to  lay.  After  letting  her 
res1  for  about  six  weeks  I  put  her  in  the 
barn  again  and  commenced  feeding  her 
fairly  well,  but  did  not  force.  In  a 
very  short  time  she  was  on  the  job 
again.  I  saved  practically  every  egg  she 
laid  and  mated  her  to  a  bird  from  trap- 
nested  stock  with  over  200  egg  record. 
This  bird  has  continued  to  lay  without 
stopping  with  an  occasional  miss  till 
about  July  2  when  I  discovered  her  two 
nights  in  .succession  on  the  nest.  I  put 
her  in  with  my  young  stock  and  to  my 
surprise  I  went  into  one  of  the  houses 
five  weeks  after  putting  her  in  the  yard 
and  found  five  eggs  in  a  nest.  I  found 
she  had  nearly  all  her  new  feathers  which 
meant  this  hen  molted  and  laid  again  in 
practically  four  weeks.  I  know  this 
bird  is  just  going  to  lay  her  head  off  and 
I  want  to  use  her  again  as  a  special 
hen  and  am  afraid  her  eggs  would  be  too 
weak.  I  do  not  want  to  save  any  now 
until  January.  This  hen  laid  about  four 
months  each  time  without  stopping  and 
the  first  time  I  compelled  her  to  stop. 
I  have  again  moved  her  in  order  to  stop 
her  from  laying  and  she  continues  to 
lay.  I  have  put  her  in  a  crate  and  put 
her  in  an  empty  house,  but  I  cannot 
keep  her  in  there,  and  if  I  let  her  out 
she  commences  to  lay  again,  if  I  starve 
her  I  am  afraid  I  may  do  her  harm. 
Should  I  mate  her  with  one  of  her  own 
sons,  as  I  think  this  ■would  he  an  ex¬ 


ceptionally  good  mating? 
were  hatched  under  hens. 


All 


her 

R. 


This  is  evidently  a  sad  case  of 
ambition  which  will  be  hard  to 
age,  there  being  few  precedents 
which  to  base  a  course  of  action, 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  I  should 
make  too  strenuous  efforts  to  check 
bird's  activities,  lest  you  injure 


V//////  TRADE  MARK 

CARBOLINEUM  _ 

or 

Money 
Refunded! 
Write  for  Circular* 

CarbolineumWood  Preserving  Co. 

Dept  210  Milwaukee,  Wia 


The^NEW  Value  in  J 
Poultry  Feed# 

Thousands  of  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  read, "Enzymes  for  Feed¬ 
ing”  on  page  48  of  The 
Country  Gentleman  for 
August.  The  N.  J.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  tests  as 
outlined,  referred  to 
PROTOZYME,  the  won¬ 
derful  scientific  discov¬ 
ery  which  saves  practi¬ 
cally  all  baby  chicks, 
assures  quicker  growth 
and  increases eggproduc- 
tion  20  eggs  per  hen! 

PR!?JDZ£it!E 

The  Enzyme  Digestant 
for  Poultry 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  about  this 
wonderful  product.  ^  If  he  can't 
supply,  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  mail  you  our  Free  Book 
telling  all  about  PROTOZYME. 
Address  our  nearest  office  : 

ENZYME  PRODUCTS  CO.v  Distributors 
Montclair,  N.  J.  [Dept.  |7  ]  Chicago,  III. 


CLASSCLOTH 

,  EST.  1916— RAT'D 

Brings  Eggs 
All  Winter 

ADMITS  VIOLET  RAYS 

Now  it  is  easy  to  cret  lots  of  eggs  all  winter.  Just  build 
this  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed  onto  your  hen  house  to 
admit  the  vitalizing  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  Flam 
glass  stops  them.  These  rays  bring  amazing  winter  egg 
yields.  The  Bhed  is  cheap  and  easy  to  make.  Gives  twice 
the  room.  Allows  hens  to  scratch  and  work  up  vitality. 
High  winter  egg  prices  repay  its  cost  many  times.  Ary  it. 
GLASS  CLOTH  makes  fine,  winter-tight  storm  doors,  win* 
dows  and  porch  enclosures.  Just  tack  it  over  your  screens. 
Ideal  for  poultry  houses,  hot  beds,  barns,  repairs,  etc. 

Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36  in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 
cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If. 

-  after  ten  days  use,  you  do  not  find 

it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,,  return  it  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  Common  sense  instructions,  b  eed- 

TURNER  BROS.  Dept.  781 


eggs 

II. 

over- 
inan- 
upon 
It 
not 
this 
her 

health  and  make  flier  less  valuable  as  a 
breeder.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  feed 
her  well  but  omit  some  of  tihe  high 
protein  part  of  the  ration  that  your  other 
layers  get?  Cut  out  the  meat  scrap  and 
most  of  the  milk  and  feed  her  largely 
upon  corn  and  wheat,  with  plenty  of 
green  stuff  and  fresh  vegetables,  thus 
supplying  her  body  needs  without  stimu¬ 
lating  the  egg-making  organs.  Give  her 
range,  rather  than  confinement,  if  you 
are  not  afraid  of  losing  her.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  if  a  hen  is  bound  to  lay, 
shouldn’t  'she  be  supplied  with  plenty  of 
egg-making  material,  in  order  that  she 
will  not  take  this  from  her  body?  I 
really  don’t  know  ‘but  the  first  course 
seems  to  me  most  sensible.  An  extraor¬ 
dinarily  prolific  hen  is,  I  suppose,  a 
freak,  and  too  much  dependence  upon  her 
ability  to  transmit  her  unusual  char¬ 
acteristic  cannot  he  indulged  in.  Pro¬ 
lificacy  is  supposed  to  be  transmitted 
through  the  male  'side  of  the  mating, 
males  from  high  producing  hens  being 
the  ones  to  use  in  the  breeding  pens.  I 
should  mate  this  hen  with  a  vigorous  son 
having  the  other  characteristics  of  a 
good  specimen  of  the  breed,  and,  if  she 
lives,  should  mate  her  again  with  a  bird 
of  outside  blood.  S-he  is  worth  experi¬ 
menting  with.  Close  inbreeding  cannot 
be  too  long  followed,  but,  by  it,  you  may 
fix  a  character  that  otherwise  would  be 
lost.  M.  B.  D. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


will  need  to  hatch  a  little  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  chicks  that  you  wish 
mature  pullets.  As  yo(i  want  onh  a 
small  flock,  at  most,  you  will  find  it  easy 
to  hatch  the  required  number  under  liens 
and  will,  I  think,  find  it  quite  as  satis¬ 
factory  to  raise  the  chicks  under  liens, 
using  movable  coops  that  you  can  place 
anywhere  that  it  is  convenient  about 
your  place.  A  lien’s  dime  in  looking 
after  a  brood  of  chicks  is  worth  less 
than  yours  and  her  results  in  rearing  a 
worthwhile  family  of  layers  are  apt  to 
be  superior  to  those  you  would  accom¬ 
plish.  Besides  that,  there  is  something 
about  a  hen  and  brood  of  chicks  on  the 
place  that  no  artificial  incubator  or 
brooder  can  imitate  or  replace,  and  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  activities  of  the 
mother  hen  in  garden  or  flower  bed, 
either.  When  the  chicks  get  large 
enough  to  become  a  nuisance,  they  can 
be  confined  to  a  run. 

There  are  several  excellent  -breeds  for 
your  purpose.  My  own  choice  would  be 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  The  first  because  I  think  that 
there  is  no  other  fowl  quite  as  pretty  as 
a  White  Plymouth  Rock  pullet,  the  sec¬ 
ond  because  there  are  many  other  peo¬ 
ple  who  think  that  there  is  nothing  quite 
as  pretty  as  a  R.  I.  Red  pullet,  and  beau¬ 
ty  may  have  full  play  here  for  either  of 
these  or  any  one  of  several  other  varie¬ 
ties  should  be  entirely  satisfactory  for 
your  purpose.  The  large  “general  pur¬ 
pose”  fowl  will  suit  you  better  than  any 
of  the  smaller  breeds  that  specialize  in 
egg  production  at  the  expense  of  a  good 
carcass  for  roasting.  You  may  even 
prefer  one  of  the  very  large  breeds,  but 
I  think  not  if  a  li  eral  supply  of  eggs 
through  the  year  is  a  considerable  part  of 
your  purpose  in  keeping  a  small  flock. 

Four  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
fowl  are  none  too  much  in  a  building 
for  your  flock.  More  would  be  still  bet¬ 
ter,  particularly  as  you  may  wisli  to 
keep  the  flock  confined  to  the  building 
throughout  the  year.  With  good  quar¬ 
ters,  well  kept,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  layers  shall  leave  their  building  from 
the  time  that  they  are  placed  in  it  a9 
mature  pullets  until  they  go  to  market, 
and  neither  health  nor  egg  production 
should  suffer  from  this  confinement.  Green 
food  would  have  to  be  supplied,  but  this 
is  in  abundance  upon  such  a  place  as 
yours  throughout  the  Summer  and  can  be 
raised  for  Winter  use.  Cabbages.  While 
growing  to  maturity,  however,  pullets 
should  have  all  the  range  possible  to  give 
them  and  they  should  not  be  raised,  year 
after  year,  upon  the  same  small  plot  of 
ground. 

A  building  20  ft.  square  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  amply  large  enough  for  your  pur¬ 
pose,  perhaps  larger  than  necessary. 
Make  it  square,  rather  than  narrow  and 
long,  airtight  on  all  sid-  s  hut  the  south, 
where  window  and  open,  wire  covered, 
space  may  flood  it  with  sunlight  and  air. 
Add  a  large  fixed  window  in  the  east  for 
additional  light.  Plans  for  building, 
which  will  give  you  many  good  sugges¬ 
tions,  may  be  had  upon  application  to 
the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  m.  b.  d. 


An  Egg-eating  Dog 

I  have  a  pair  of  English  beagle  rabbit 
bounds  about  18  months  old,  and  they 
have  been  sucking  eggs  about  four 
months.  I  have  to  keep  them  tied  most 
all  the  time.  I  have  tried  all  ways  I 
hear  of  to  break  them  but  have 
ceeded. 

It  is  quite  common  for  young 
pec-ially  those  on  the  farm,  or 
running  loose,  to  get  the  habit 
ing  eggs.  Once  this  has  been 
it  is  hard  to  break,  but 
very  successful  with  the 


not 

F. 


suc- 

L. 


dogs,  es- 
puppies 
of  suck- 
aequired 
we  have  been 
following.  Find 


Caring  for  Small  Flock 

I  plan  .to  keep  some  chickens.  IIow 
many  should  I  have  to  give  sufficient 
eggs  in  the  laying  period  for  five  peo¬ 
ple  (we  need  about  three  or  four  dozen 
per  week)?  What  breed  would  you 
use — a  good  roasting  chicken?  Color  of 
eggs  does  not  matter.  Is  20x30  ft.  big 
enough  for  the  number  of  chickens  I  will 
need?  Should  these  be  given  free  range 
from  Fall  to  Spring?  (I  have  about  four 
acres  of  ground.)  IIow  big  should  chick¬ 
en-house  be?  I  intend  to  buy  early- 
hatched  chickens  in  the  Fall  to  insure 
Winter  laying.  w.  L. 

As  your  plan  is  to  keep  but  a  small 
flock  for  a  family  supply  of  eggs  and 
roasters,  you  do  not  need  to  follow  all 
the  methods  of  the  commercial  poultry- 
man.  I  should  advise  keeping  twice  the 
number  of  laying  fowls  that  you  wish 
eggs  daily,  or,  perhaps,  something  more 
than  that,  since  any  surplus  during  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer  may  easily 
be  put  down  in  water  glass  and  kept  for 
the  time  of  scarcity  in  Fall  and  Winter. 
It  is  well  to  plan  to  replace  half  the  old 
fowls  with  pullets  each  Fall,  and  you 


where  the  dog  is  getting  the  eggs  from, 
which  usually  is  in  a  ground  nest,  or 
where  liens  lay  in  low  boxes  or  out  of 
the  way  places.  You  will  find  the  dog 
goes  regularly  to  the  same  place,  and 
once  you  know  where  he  is  getting  the 
eggs  from  you  may  prepare  yourself 
with  two  or  three  No.  1  mink  traps, 
which  are  the  smallest  size  steel  traps, 
yet  with  enough  “pinch”  to  them  to  make 
the  pup  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Now 
place  these  traps,  carefully  concealed 
under  fine  hay  at  the  entrance  of  the 
nest,  put  in  a  couple  of  fresh  eggs.  Get 
a  good  switch,  and  secrete  yourself  near¬ 
by,  entirely  out  of  sight  of  the  dog.  Have 
an  attendant  let  the  dog  loose,  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  after  having  kept  him  con¬ 
fined  all  night,  and  he  will  usually  pro¬ 
ceed  straight  to  the  eggs,  and  get  caught. 

Let  him  have  a  good  tussle  with  the 
traps  for  several  minutes,  an  then  sud¬ 
denly  jump  out  and  give  him .  a  good 
lacing  with  the  switch.  Quickly  release 
him,  and  while  he  is  making  off,  double 
your  energy,  and  give  him  as  many  more 
sharp  cuts  as  you  can  before  he  makes 
his  exit,  and  you’ll  not  have  much  more 
trouble  from  that  pup. 

Of  course  some  dogs  are  harder  to 
break  than  others,  but  try  this  out  once 
and  see  if  it  does  not  work.  You  won’t 
catch  the  same  dog  in  the  same  nest  the 
second  time,  and  should  he  persist  in 
locating  the  second  nest,  repeat  the  rem¬ 
edy  ;  99  cases  out  of  the  100,  your  dog 
won’t  suck  any  more  eggs.  W.  B. 
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Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

am.  is  conducted  ny  the  New  Jersey  State 
Experiment  Station.  Bach  pen  has  10  birds. 
The  first  column  gives  amount  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  August  14,  1926: 

Barred  Plymouth  Kooks 

Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  30  1184 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  38  1551 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  34  1835 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J .  42  1747 

ltuland  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . .  37  1512 

1’be  Kerr  Cliickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  3o  1634 

Thos.  L.  Kosser,  Jr.,  Va .  36  1799 

Garret  IV.  Buck,  N.  J .  2b  831 

(Norfolk  Specialty  Farm,  Canada .  35  1715 

H  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  53  1918 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y .  35  15(8 

Kilbourn  Ilatcliy  &  Pltry  F'arm,  Mich  15  1020 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  27  1430 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  12  609 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  37  1843 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  34  1378 

Columbian  Kocks 

Lawrence  Whitson,  N.  J .  21  1364 

White  Wyandottes 

G.  Cadwalader,  Pa .  31  1297 

Dr.  Jos.  S.  Nief,  N.  J .  16  Ool 

Lewis  Farms,  It,  1 .  3(  16o9 

S.  C.  R.  X.  Reds 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  N.  J .  40  1614 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  20  1(13 

Louis  Schaible,  N.  J .  29  1449 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Wm.  E.  Roeh,  N.  J .  30  1497 

White  Orpingtons 

J.  L.  Lyle,  N.  J .  25  1095 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  37  1657 

S.  Baevsky,  N.  J..... .  50  1(60 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  oo  1245 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  34  1404 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa .  49  18o7 

puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio -  31  1254 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  35  1436 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  37  16o8 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  41  1539 

Erlanger  Pltry  Farm,  Ky .  32  1706 

Andrew  Petro,  Pa .  39  1173 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J .  32  1298 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  17  1313 

Walters’  Prolific  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J.  61  2023 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  35  1357 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  37  1847 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  44  1466 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  49  1644 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  41  1649 

Bayville  Farms,  N.  J .  42  1503 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  33  1444 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. . .  26  1218 

The  Marquis  Pltry  F'arm,  N.  J .  35  1547 

Beck  Egg  F’arm,  N.  J .  37  1638 

Cedar  Grove  F’arm,  N.  J .  42  1585 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo .  19  978 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  51  1802 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  53  1678 

Fritz  Fryer,  N.  Y .  21  1260 

Evergreen  Pltry  Y’ards,  Ala .  49  1807 

White  Quill  Pltry  Yards,  Wis .  49  1562 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  39  1353 

Edw.  P.  Neif,  N.  J . : .  36  1765 

Northland  Farms,  Mich .  47  1771 

F.  A.  Millard,  Mo .  33  1579 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J .  34  1573 

Phillips  Bros.,  N.  J .  40  1678 

Hambrock  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  38  1583 

Prospect  Hill  Pltry  F'arm,  N.  J .  41  1630 

Grove  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  52  1737 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  46  1556 

Margaret  B.  Frazier,  N.  J .  38  1863 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J .  31  1681 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J .  37  1601 

Hoch  Bros.,  N.  J .  46  1615 

H.  W.  Horstmann,  N.  J .  38  1642 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  35  1607 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J .  41  1587 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  15  978 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  48  1671 

Rockywood  F'arm,  N.  J .  41  1459 

B.  &  FI.  Wegner,  N.  J .  43  1456 

A.  S.  Walker,  N.  J .  44  1522 

J.  E.  Getsinger,  N.  J .  53  1638 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J .  37  1617 

Harry  C.  Schulz,  N.  J .  40  1492 

Jack  Mitnick,  N.  J .  46  1660 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J .  47  1606 

Pineliurst  Farm,  N.  J .  51  1664 

Thomas  Maturo.  N.  J .  51  1466 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J .  32  1934 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  48  1841 

Ituthford  Jones,  N.  J .  23  1003 

Hollywood  Pltry  F’arm.  Wash .  27  1426 

New  Home  Farm  Hatcheries,  N.  J. . . .  30  1033 

Vogels  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  42  1249 

Eigenraueh  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  42  1686 

Jersey-Blue-Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  24  1394 

R.  A.  Carlton,  N.  J .  48  1677 

John  Salerno,  N.  J .  48  1509 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  J .  46  1771 

Foster  Ave.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  41  1624 

John  C.  I’razier,  N.  J .  44  1641 

Black  Leghorns 

Abijah  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  24  1327 

S.  C.  Anconas 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich .  38  1222 

Totals  . ! .  3715  152227 


Thin  Pullets 

I  have  quite  a  number  of  pullets  on 
range.  Some  of  them  were  hatched  in 
March  and  some  in  April  and  May.  The 
March-hatched  pullets  have  grown  pretty 
well  but  seem  rather  thin.  Some  of  the 
April  and  May  pullets  are  stunted  and 
thin  also.  I  have  been  feeding  them  both 
mash  and  scratch  in  hoppers  which  I 
kept  constantly  supplied.  The  scratch 
consists  of  three  parts  corn  and  two  parts 
wheat,  and  the  mash  used  was  a  com¬ 
mercial  brand  of  growing  mash.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  pullets  eat 
very  little  of  the  scratch  mixture,  al¬ 
though  when  first  put  out  in  the  hoppers 
they  eat  out  the  wheat  and  leave  the 
corn.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  to  put  more  flesh  on  the 
birds.  For  a  while  I  tried  making  them 
eat  3  lbs.  of  scratch  to  2  lbs.  of  mash  in 
that  proportion,  but  have  changed  to 
feeding  them  scratch  twice  a  day  since, 
on  the  ground,  morning  and  night,  and 
adding  50  lbs.  of  cornmeal  to  the  regular 
growing  mash  mixture.  I  give  them  all 
the  scratch  now  that  they  will  eat  at 
night  and  about  one-fourth  of  that 
amount  in  the  morning,  and  let  them  eat 
as  much  mash  as  they  like.  Do  you 
think  that  the  3  to  2  method  was  better 
or  some  other  plan?  I  want  to  get  my 


pullets  fattened  up,  if  possible,  and 
would  value  any  suggestions  you  could 
give  me  to  help  bring  it  about.  As  to 
the  stunted  April  and  May  pullets,  do 
you  think  I  could  do  much  to  bring  them 
along?  There  has  been  no  disease 
among  any  of  my  birds,  but  other  causes 
such  as  over-heating  of  brooder  and  lack 
of  ventilation  and  sun  light  may  have 
been  contributing  causes  to  their  condi¬ 
tion.  II.  T.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

I  should  feed  these  birds  more  grain 
than  mash,  not  trying  to  make  them  eat 
these  feeds  in  any  exact  proportions  but 
giving  them  so  much  grain  that  only  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  mash  would  be 
consumed.  It  is  the  whole  grain  that 
adds  the  soft  flesh  in  late  Summer,  with 
a  good  coat  of  which  flesh  the  pullets 
should  go  into  Winter  quarters.  As  the 
whole  grain  is  better  liked  than  the 
mash,  the  birds  will  eat  more  of  it  if 
given  the  opportunity.  The  stunted  and 
thin  pullets  may  be  suffering  from  coc- 
cidiosis  in  chronic  form.  Open  one  of 
the  poorest  and  examine  the  blind  guts, 
or  caeca,  attached  to  the  intestines.  If 
these  are  found  distended  with  soft  or 
cheesy  matter,  bloody,  brown  or  yellow¬ 
ish  in  color,  the  lack  of  thrift  is  ex¬ 
plained.  Sort  the  pullets,  putting  the 
unthrifty  in  a  flock  by  themselves,  where 
they  can  be  specially  fed.  Cod  liver  oil, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  mash,  may  do  much 
for  them.  These  pullets  may  be  fed 
moist  mash  with  the  oil  once  daily  in 
addition  to  their  grain  ration  and  dry 
mash,  as  an  especial  stimulant  to  growth. 
The  mash  will  be  better  if  you  can  use 
dry  milk  instead  of  meat  for  the  protein 
content,  using  as  much  dry  milk  as  you 
would  meat,  or  considerably  more  milk. 
If  you  have  liquid  milk  to  use  in  ample 
quantity  that  will  replace  dry  milk  in 
the  mash,  but  feed  milk  liberally  in  some 
form.  If  the  stunted  birds  are  not  dis¬ 
eased,  placing  them  by  themselves  and 
giving  special  feeding  should  help  them, 
but  if  they  are  suffering  from  coccidiosis, 
the  sooner  they  are  disposed  of  the  better. 

M.  B.  D. 


Dog  Kills  Poultry 

A  week  ago  our  chicken  coop  was  en¬ 
tered  and  six  It.  I.  Ited  roosters,  that  we 
were  keeping  for  breeding,  valued  very 
highly  by  us  were  stolen  during  the  night. 
Last  Monday  night  a  stray  dog  broke 
into  our  coop  containing  about  65  White 
Leghorn  pullets  and  20  young  roosters, 
all  nine  weeks  old,  killed  and  ate  some, 
and  left  the  rest  dead,  all  over  the  coop 
and  run.  We  have  only  about  20  of  this 
flock  left.  The  run  was  even  covered 
with  wire ;  the  dog  must  have  been  a 
very  large  one,  broke  down  the  wire  and 
went  in  the  chickens  door.  We  have  re¬ 
ported  our  loss  to  the  clerk  of  the  town¬ 
ship  and  he  tells  us  we  can  get  no  re¬ 
dress  unless  we  can  catch  the  dog  and 
sue  the  owner.  Lie  says  there  is  no  ap¬ 
propriation  to  cover  such  losses.  Is  there 
no  way  we  can  get  back  a  little  of  what 
we  have  lost?  We  are  poor  people  and 
keep  chickens  to  help  out  a  little.  It 
seems  there  was  a  law  at  one  time  that 
made  the  township  pay  a  fair  price  to 
the  owner  of  chickens  that  were  killed 
by  an  unknown  dog  but  counsel  for  this 
place  fought  against  it  and  no  appropria¬ 
tion  was  made  the  last  two  years. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  c.  R.  L. 

Whether  you  will  be  reimbursed  by 
the  township  for  your  loss  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  your  local  laws.  Owners  of 
sheep  in  New  York  State  are  paid  for 
such  losses  from  a  fund  acquired  by  tax¬ 
ation  of  all  dogs,  but  no  other  live  stock 
shares  in  this.  Your  town  clerk  is 
doubtless  informed  as  to  -the  State  and 
local  laws  applying  in  your  township. 

Such  losses  are  serious  and  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  poultry  or  other  live  stock 
is  not  as  much  entitled  to  such  protection 
as  is  given  by  a  general  dog  tax  as  are 
sheep.  In  localities  where  sheep  are  not 
kept  but  large  numbers  of  fowls  are,  such 
a  tax  could  well  be  levied.  An  enforced 
dog  tax  has  done  much  in  this  State,  not 
only  to  protect  sheep  owners  but  to  cut 
down  the  great  number  of  worthless  dogs 
roaming  the  country.  In  my  own  locali¬ 
ty,  dogs  have  for  several  years  been 
rather  scarce,  village  streets  that  were 
once  infested  by  them  being  very  free 
from  that  nuisance,  but  there  is  now  an 
evident  tendency  upon  the  -part  of  village 
people  to  again  acquire  canine  pets  and 
they  may  soon  become  as  numerous  as 
ever.  A  good  dog  is  a  fine  thing  to  have 
upon  the  farm  and  is  usually  worth  all 
the  affection  and  care  that  he  receives, 
but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  any 
dog  has  a  place  in  a  town  where  his  only 
exercising  ground  must  be  street  and 
lawn  and  where  the  ancestral  wolf  na¬ 
ture  must  be  gratified  by  raids  upon  the 
surrounding  country.  M.  B.  D. 


Pullets  With  Lice 

T  bought  5,000  baby  chicks  in  the 
Spring;  chicks  turned  out  well,  only  they 
have  some  li<}e  on  them.  I  am  sure  chicks 
did  not  get  lice  on  my  place,  because  my 
houses  are  clean,  and  I  used  new  brooder 


houses  where  no  chickens  have  even  been 
near  them.  They  are  the  big  body  lice. 
I  would  like  to  rid  them  of  these  lice 
before  they  go  into  the  laying-houses.  I 
have  always  used  sodium  fluoride  on  my 
hens,  with  good  results,  -but  to  dust  2,000 
would  be  quite  a  job.  What  do  you  sug¬ 
gest?  I  would  like  something  quick  and 
effective.  I.  p.  f. 

The  use  of  mercurial  ointment  is  ef¬ 
fective  and  much  quicker  than  that  of 
sodium  fluoride  where  a  large  flock  is  to 
be  treated.  Instead  of  using  the  blue 
ointment  of  the  drug  stores,  it  is  cheaper 
to  get  the  official  mercurial  ointment  and 
dilute  it  one-half  with  “Vaseline.”  A 
quantity  about  the  size  of  a  pea  rubbed 
into  the  feathers  about  the  vent  should 
rid  the  birds  of  body  lice  for  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Another  quick  method  that  may  be 
used  in  warm  weather  is  dipping.  The 
bird  may  be  held  by  the  head  and  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  sodium  fluoride,  one 
ounce  to  the  gallon  of  warm  water.  This 
process  is  quick  and  effective  but,  of 
course,  suitable  only  for  a  warm  day 
when  the  fowls  will  dry  quickly  without 
chilling.  M.  B.  D. 


In  a  northbound  train  were  seated  two 
travelers.  For  a  long  time  no  words  passed 
between  them,  but  at  length  one  broke 
the  ice.  “Do  ye  no’  mind,”  said  he, 
“meetin’  me  in  this  train  ae  day  aboot  a 
year  ago?”  The  other  had  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  incident.  “Ay,  but  ye  did,” 
said  the  first.  “And  ye  gied  me  a  cigar, 
tae.”  “I  hope  you  enjoyed  it,  then.” 
“Oh,  ay.  I  enjoyed.it.  Ay,  it  was  a  gran’ 
cigar.  Dae  ye  ken,  whiles  on  a  Sunday 
I  tali’  a  bit  puff  at  it  yet.” — Scots  Ma¬ 
gazine. 


DIAMOND  PICK 
meat  scraps  is  made  of  fresh, 
clean  meat  and  bone.  It  comes  in 
the  form  of  pure  dry  meal;  easy  to  mix 
with  mash;  nutritious;  practically  100%  di¬ 
gestible;  ample  bone  phosphate  of  lime;  appe¬ 
tizing,  sweet  and  fresh.  Pure  as  the  food  on 
your  own  dinner  table.  Poultry  thrive  on  it. 

GUARANTEED 

We  guarantee  our  meat  scraps  to  be  pure,  fresh 
and  clean,  contains  no  tainted  stock,  garbage  fish 
tankage  or  filler,  or  foreign  substances  of  any ’kind' 
Nothing  but  fresh,  clean  meat  and  bone  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  Inspected  Establishments.  Sample  sent 
on  request.  We  will  ship  a  100-pound  trial  bag  to 
any  of  the  following  States  :  N.  J.,  Fenna.,  Md.,  Del 
N.  Y.,  Conn.,  Mass.,  Va.  and  West  Virginia,  freight 
prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Price  $1 00 
Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 

ATLAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

142- A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ROSS 

BROODER  HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical  Building 

No  corners  for  crowding 
or  suffocation  of  chicks. 
Glass  doors,  plenty  of 
light.  Ample  area  for  a 
i^-toot  brooder— Any  size, 
600  chicks  to  10,000 — made  of  copper  content  ROSSMETAL 
galvanized.  Vermin  and  rat  proof.  Diameter  12  feet,  height 
61-2  feet— Combination  ventilator  and  stove  flue. 

A  substantial  discount  for  early  orders— subject  to  ship¬ 
ment  after  November  1— Write  today. 


ROSS  CUTTER  SILO  CO. 

206  Warder  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  famous  ROSSMETAL  Silos,  cutters,  corncribs,  etc. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
Parks'  Barred  Rocks 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Contest  Winners  and  World's  Record  Layers.  1 

Parks’  Rocks  have  laid  325  eggs  in  one 
year — 118  eggs  in  118  days  and  have 
started  laying  at  113  to  111  days  of  age. 
Flock  averageupto  271  eggs.  Customers’ 
profits  as  high  as  $8.09  per  hen  peryear. 
Big  Cockerels  at  Pullet  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


PULLETS 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 

REDS 


March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Lay  era  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt.,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S.-We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


PULLETS 

WELL  GROWN-BRED  TO  LAY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  kind  that  have  made  our  farm  a  success 
since  1911.  Ready  to  lay  for  Fall  delivery. 

PRICE,  $2.00  F.  0.  B.  RED  BANK.  N.  J. 
YEARLING  HENS,  $1.50  F.  0.  B.  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  INC. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


Per  100 

S  C.  White  Leghorns . $  7.00 

Reds . 10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 

Light  Mixed .  6.00 

CLOYD  NIEMOND,  JIcALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


WA  |\|TCn  ■  Pearl,  White  and  Lav- 
■  ender  guineafowl,  Dark 
Cornish  Indian  game  females.  Peafowl. 
Buff  Cochin.  Seabright  and  Old  English 
game  bantams.  Houdans.  White-crested  Black 
Polish,  Canada,  Embden  and  Egyptian  geese. 
G.  IF.  TILLEY,  Naturalist,  DARIEN,  CONN. 


BARRED 

ROCK 


Chicks 


(Parks  strain).  None  better.  Big, 
strong  and  guaranteed.  September, 
12c;  October,  14c.  Discount  on 
1,000.  10-day-old,  25c.  Heavv  Mix,  lOc. 
S.  \V.  KLINE,  Box  20,  Mitldlecreek,  Fa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  12c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


100  Rock  March  Pullets  Delivery  at  once. 

Also  100  April  birds,  delivery  Oct.  Ist-lOth.  Price  *2.50 ea. 
C.,C.  Jones  strain.  Lovell  Gorton  Esperance,  N.  Y 


HUBBARD’S  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Our  chicks  have  a  reputation  for  fast  growth  and  low 
mortality.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea  and  strong  and  vigorous.  Our  catalog  will 
interest  you.  HUBBARD  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  BROILERS 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


DTTI  I  ETC  Jersey  Black  Giants,  S.  C.White'Leghorns, 
l  L)  LLLi  1  ij sixteen  weeks  to  seven  months.  Also 


OLEN 


five  hundred  yearling  Leghorns. 

1IOPKINSON  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


DTTT  T  E'T'C  Barred  Rooks  &  Reds.  3  months  old,  $1  85. 
lULLL  1  O  It.  E.  LOVELL  -  Canterbury,  Coun. 


PULLETS 

April  hatched,  from  a  good  producing 
strain  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
A  No.  1.  No  culls,  having  14-inch  comb  and 
over.  September  and  October  delivery. 

OTSEGO  LEGHORN  FARM 
Box  11,  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.ODfl 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
O.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks 


Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00 

Bd.  Hocks.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10. 00 

White  Rocks.1  Wh.  Wyandottes  3.50  6  50  12.00 

Broiler  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 


MING0VILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  210,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


SQM)  MOHEP'Sffi'OflOC 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid  100%  live  delivery 
of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy, Tbred-to-lay 
flocks.  White  Leghorns,  8c;  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  9c; 
Anconas,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  10c; 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  Black 
Minorcas,  11c;  Mixed,  8c.  Orders  less  than  100  chicks  lc  niOTe. 
SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  IND. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

25  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $2.50  $4.75  $9.00 
Assorted  for  Broilers,  Heavy  2.25  4.25  8.00 

Our  Chicks  are  carefully  culled  for  winter  Laying. 
100#  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  W.  AMIG  &  SON  Richfield,  Pa. 


TANCRED  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

254-312  records.  Yearling  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets, 
Contest  Pens,  4th  highest  hen,  6th  pen  at  Ill. 
Descriptive  Catalog.  24th  year.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
and  guarantee  satisfaction, 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Free  range. 

IY  A  " 


_  100* 

T  A 


Reds  .... 

25 

$3  00 

50 

$5  50 

100 

$10. QO 

Rocks .... 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Leghorns. 

2.50 

4  50 

8.00 

H’vy  Mxd. 

2.50 

4.50 

8  00 

S  delivery 

guaranteed.  Circular. 

R 

McAlisterville 

,  Pa. 

Chicks  That  Grow— From  Hens  That  Lay 

100%\li»e  delivery  to  your  door.  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns  $2.50  $4.60  $8  00  $37.50 

Barred  Rocks  3.U0  5.50  10.00  47.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  3.00  5.50  10  00  47.60 

Light  Mixed  2.25  4.00  8.00  37  50 

Heavy  Mixed  2.50  4.50  9.00  42.50 

Pinecrest  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery  H‘ Hicwxztii  pa.op’ 


1,000  LEGHORN  PULLETS  $2  Each 

From  tested  stock.  Barron— Hollywood  Wyckoff 
blood-lines.  Range  raised.  Milk  fed.  Ready  to  lav. 

RALPH  LOVELL  Canterbury!  Conn. 


Well-developed,  free  range-raised,  English-American 

WHITE  DTTT  T  TTC  12  weeks  $4.25 
LEGHORN  r  ULLEi  lij  old 

QUaUTY  — VALLE  —  SERVICE.  Folder  on  request. 

f  *=•  zz> t  m  esf  OLD  MILL  FARM 
Urn  MZ »  U  tz  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorris  s?wpei 

Barred  Rocks  $9—100  ,  Reds.  #10—100  ;  White 
Rocks,  SIO — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  >88— 100; 
lc.  added  if  less  than  100  order.  100  %  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  NIEAIOMI,  Mc.ilisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WYCKOTF-TANCRED  STRAIN 
March  and  April  COCKERELS  for  sale. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,  MARYLAND 


wiiri'E  Leghorn  Pullets  clean,  healthy.  $1.35 

each.  CROFT  FRUIT  A  POULTRY  .FAHM  Burt,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

ready  to  lay,  #3.50  each.  Range  grown.  From 
show  and  contest  winners.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

H.  N.  CONNER  .  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


White  Leghorn  Pullets — ?ETS? 

■*  »75c  to  $1  ea.  N.  P.  BERGEY  Bergey.iPa. 


Pullets,  Leghorns,  ^dVSgt'nsWo^ 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS.  Hillsdale,  New  York 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August,  10-12-wk.  old  cockerels,  individually 
pedigreed,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test.  Write  for  prices.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


CHICK  S-8c 


AN  IF  UP  C.  O.  IF. 
„„  „  „  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  feeding  system  that  has  raised  90-95JS  to  ma¬ 
turity,  year  after  year,  C.  M.  LAUVER.  Box  73,  McAlisicrville,  Pa. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm  per  100,4mos.  Pullets, 

$1J0  per  100.  Clean,  healthy  stuck.  Barron-Holly wood. 

A.  II.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


1  M/YANfinTTC  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

■  II  I  HU  LIU  I  1  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Otic 


nilOI/C  Wild  Mallards,  each.  $1.50;  White  Muscovies, 

llUUlVd  $2.00.  O.  HENDRICKSON,  Kh-lmioudville,  N.  V 


Lally  Farms  Quality 


Log-horn  Pullet#,  2,000.  Free  range 

Reasonable.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


I  am  sending  you  rhat  I  think  is  bait, 
which  would  mean  $4.50  out  of  anyone’s 
pocket  who  tried  to  sell  anything  by  this 
plan.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  adver¬ 
tised  my  farm  for  sale  and  I  suppose  the 
Hon.  C.  N.  Shepard  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  saw  the  advertise  lent  and 
•thought  I  would  take  his  bait.  Wliat  do 
you  think  of  his  co-operati  selling? 

Vermont.  E.  D. 

All  the  “co-operation”  we  can  find  in 
this  scheme  is  to  relieve  the  farm  owner 
of  $4.50.  The  bait  referred  to  by  the 
subscriber  is  the  standard  advance  fee 
scheme  discussed  in  Publisher’s  Desk  a 
hundred  times — or  more. 

Last  Summer  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
sign  up  with  The  Certified  Tourists  Sys¬ 
tem,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  pay  them  $7.50 
down  and  was  to  pay  them  $7.50  when 
they  delivered  30  books  and  a  sign.  In 
June  they  wrote  and  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  the  sign  sent  before  they  sent  the 
books  and  I  told  them  no,  and  supposed 
they  would  send  them  at  once,  but  they 
have  just  sent  them.  The  last  of  July  I 
wrote  them  I  did  not  want  them  at  this 
late  date  after  the  season  was  half  over. 

New  York.  MRS.  S.  A.  G. 

We  have  yet  to  find  such  organizations 
as  the  above  serve  any  purpose  other 
than  to  bring  the  promoter  of  it  some 
ready  money.  Essentially  the  house 
owner  is  paying  $15  for  a  sign  to  place 
in  front  of  the  house — in  this  case  the 
sign  was  not  furnished  or  the  directory 
ready  for  distribution  until  the  season 
was  half  over. 


I  shipped  a  consignment  of  wreaths  to 
Diamond  &  Reuben  on  December  9,  1924. 
They  reported  the  shipment  was  delivered 
to  them  in  very  bad  shape  and  there  was 
a  loss  of  $13.44.  They  entered  a  claim 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  but  we  have  had  no  adjustment. 
It  seems  as  if  the  railroad  were  slow. 

Delaware.  F.  E.  N. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  this  claim.  The  shipment  was  de¬ 
livered  promptly  and  the  consignees 
signed  for  it  as  in  “good  order”  and 
made  no  complaint  to  the  railroad  until 
they  had  made  returns  to  the  shipper. 
They  then  entered  a  claim  for  the  dam¬ 
age,  but  as  the  railroad  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cheek  up  on  the  damage  and  the 
shipment  had  been  signed  for  as  in  “good 
order”  the  claim  was  rejected.  The  trans¬ 
portation  companies  have  inspectors  in 
the  field  all  the  time  who  are  ready  to 
check  up  on  any  damage  that  may  exist, 
and  any  consignee  who  neglects  to  have 
such  damage  checked  up  is  not  treating 
his  customers  in  the  fairest  way.  If  dam¬ 
age  occurs  and  he  neglects  to  make  any 
report  then  he  should  assume  the  loss 
himself  and  make  payment  to  the  ship¬ 
per. 


In  May  I  saw  the  advertisement  of 
Minorca  Farm,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa.,  and 
as  I  wanted  a  few  more  pullets,  wrote  to 
the  advertiser  and  received  letter  marked 
No.  1,  and  circular  No.  2.  These  certain¬ 
ly  guarantee  first-class  Black  Minorca 
stock  and  state  “one-pound  size  pullets 
for  sale  at  all  times.”  By  inference,  too, 
you  would  expect  shipment  from  Port 
Trevorton,  Pa.  Expecting  shipment  from 
this  point  promptly  and  also  first  quality 
stock,  I  ordered  10  pullets  on  June  4, 
enclosing  my  check  for  $15.  As  I  heard 
nothing  whatever,  I  wrote  about  June 
20,  and  in  reply  received  card  (No.  3). 
Since  chickens  did  not  come  I  telegraphed 
on  July  9  cancelling  the  order  but  on 
reaching  home  after  telegraphing  found 
the  shipping  notice  (No.  4)  which  had 
been  mailed  in  Manchester,  Iowa,  on 
July  7.  The  pullets  arrived  the  next  day 
(a  very  hot  one)  and  were  sadly  tired, 
as  they  had  been  confined  in  a  rather 
small  box.  I  feel  that  I  was  deliberately 
sent  inferior  sfoek  although  led  to  expect 
the  best’.  As  to  the  four  pullets  showing 
Ancona  markings  I  have  had  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  other  poultrymen  since  writing 
Brubaker,  and  all  pronounce  them  An- 
conas  and  not  Minorcas.  It  seemed  to 
me  cruelty  to  ship  these  birds  back  to 
Iowa  at  this  time  of  year  and  I  was 
willing  to  keep  them  at  a  fair  price,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  more  than  a  dollar  each.  I 
could  buy  better  stock  here  for  that  price, 
but  you  will  notice  that  no  attention  is 
paid  to  this  angle  of  the  case  and  as  he 
has  my  money  I  am  helpless  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  H.  a.  s. 

Connecticut. 

The  proprietor  of  this  poultry  farm  is 
M.  B.  Brubaker,  who  takes  the  position 
that  since  the  customer  did  not  ship  the 
stock  back  on  the  third  day  after  arrival 
as  specified  in  his  circular  the  customer 
has  no  grounds  for  asking  an  adjustment. 
The  deception  in  this  transaction  is  hav¬ 
ing  the  birds  shipped  by  some  poultry- 


man  in  Manchester,  Iowa,  Mr.  Brubaker 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  stock 
shipped.  This  is  what  we  call  a  “gyp” 
transaction.  This  is  the  way  H.  W. 
Cobb,  of  Ridgewood.  N.  J.,  fools  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  deception  of  the  customer  is  well 
carried  by  Mr.  Brubacker,  the  notice  of 
shipment  being  on  his  stationery,  but  the 
post  office  stamp  on  the  envelope  gave 
him  away.  The  advertising  of  the 
Eclipse  Minorca  Farms  will  not  appear 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  again. 

Inclosed  find  advertisement  of  Nasco, 
which  tells  you  all  about  them.  Please  let 
know  if  they  are  any  good  as  it  sounds 
as  if  you  were  getting  too  much  for  your 
money.  c.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  usual  when  you  are  promised  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing  you  get  less  than  you 
had  bargained  for.  The  subscriber  en¬ 
closes  a  large  advertisement  of  National 
Automobile  Service  Corp.,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  setting  forth  arguments  to  sell  a 
two-year  contract  for  $24.50.  This  is 
one  of  the  “service  contract”  schemes  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  advised  the  public 
about  for  the  past  three  years.  We  do 
not  consider  the  service  of  any  substan¬ 
tial  value  even  if  the  contract  were  car¬ 
ried  out  in  good  faith.  This  company 
has  no  rating  in  Bradstreets.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  concerns  selling  similar  con¬ 
tracts  show  that  they  take  easy  money 
from  automobile  owners  and  then  dis¬ 
appear.  It  is  the  next  meanest  fake  to 
the  limited  accident  insurance  policies 
sold  to  trusting  xieople  as  full  accident 
insurance. 


Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  the 
inclosed  policy  of  the  North  American 
Insurance  Company?  Is  the  policy  worth 
$1?  I  have  never  had  good  reports  of 
the  company.  D.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

The  policy  is  devised  to  be  sold  as  a 
premium  with  a  class  of  farm  papers 
that  cannot  be  sold  on  their  own  merit 
The  display  of  big  figures  and  the  dollar 
sign  is  intended  to  make  a  big  appeal  to 
the  inexperienced.  The  person  insured 
is  led  to  believe  that  he  gets  protection 
from  ordinary  accidents ;  he  gets  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  policy  covers  only  ac¬ 
cidents  that  happen  in  a  very  limited 
particular  way,  and  only  such  hurts  as 
are  described  in  the  policy.  You  can 
be  hurt  in  a  thousand  ways  and  receive 
a  thousand  hurts  that  ar*e  not  covered  in 
the  policy  to  the  one  in  which  you  are 
covered.  You  are  led  to  believe  you  get 
protection  where  you  do  not  get  it.  The 
New  York  State  Fair  Commission  has 
properly  refused  to  allow  these  premiums 
to  be  sold  with  subscriptions  on  the  Fair 
Grounds. 

A  United  States  Grand  Jury  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida,  on  August  19,  returned 
indictments  against  40  officials  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  two  land  promotion  schemes 
in  that  State  at  Fulford-by-the-Sea,  just 
north  of  Miami,  and  Arcadia  Gardens 
near  Arcadia,  not  far  from  Fort  Myers. 
According  to  the  evidence  presented,  the 
original  investment  in  the  former  project 
amounted  to  $100,  but  purchasers  of  lots 
paid  in  $2,300,000  in  first  payments  on 
total  sales  of  more  than  $10,000,000.  In 
Arcadia  Gardens,  where  investors  were 
promised  a  “sure  thing,”  the  promoters 
took  in  from  them  $3,000,000  on  a  total 
sales  basis  of  $S, 000, 000. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  government  in¬ 
spectors  that  the  old  stock  swindling 
game  was  worked,  by  which  names  on 
the  sucker  lists  are  urged  to  trade  their 
worthless  stocks  as  part  payment  on  land. 
It  was  represented  also  that  one  of  the 
companies  was  an  old  $15,000,000  con¬ 
cern  and  buyers  were  guaranteed  a  profit 
before  they  took  title  to  the  lots. 

It  is  only  a  few  days  back  that  the 
head  of  a  chain  of  banks  was  indicted 
on  charges  involving  Florida  land  specu¬ 
lation.  When  the  Florida  land  boom 
frenzy  was  at  its  height  some  of  our 
people  thought  The  R.  N.-Y.  too  con¬ 
servative,  and  the  land  boomers  said 
things  about  it  that  we  would  not  print. 
Of  course  we  have  never  assumed  to  tell 
an  individual  when  or  where  he  must 
invest  his  money.  Our  business  is  to  get 
the  facts,  and  to  give  our  friends  reliable 
information.  This  is  another  instance 
in  which  the  information  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  based  on  them  has  beeii  shown 
to  be  trustworthy. 


Good  Roads — Bad  Roads 
or  No  Roads  At  All! 

Warford  Doubles  Truck  Profits 


The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  Warford 
Auxiliary  Transmission  over  Ford  Truck 
devices  in  general  is  that  it  is  equally  valu¬ 
able  under  all  conditions. 


Ask  the  Ford  Dealer  or  the 
Distributor  nearest  you 
about  Warford  equipment 

Albany,  N.  Y.  •  Foster-Warford  Co. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  •  Atlanta  Houdaille  Co. 
Aubum.N.Y.  •  Foster  Warford  Co. 
Buffalo,  N,  Y.  •  Foster-Warford  Co. 
Canton,  Ohio  •  Dine-DeWees  Co. 
Charlotte.  N.  C.  •  Hall  Warford  Co. 
Chicago,  IN.  •  •  Sieg- Warford  Co. 

Columbia,  S.C,  Warford  Sale*  Co.  of  S.  C. 
Dallas,  Texas  •  Houdaille  Polk  Co. 
Davenport,  Iowa  •  The  Sleg  Company 
Denver,  Colo.  •  Motor  Specialties  Co. 
Detrplt,  Mich.  •  Transmission  Sales  Co. 
H-^erhill.  Mass.  MassachusettsWarford  Co. 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  Auto  Parts  Company 
Indianapolis,  Ind„  Kenney  Equipment  Co. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  Wanord-Westem  Co. 
Lewiston,  Me.,  •  Maine- Warford  Co. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  •  Hammel  Gerke'Co. 
Mansfield.  La.  •  •  W.  C.  Nabors 

Memphis.  Tenn.  •  Wayne  Spinks  Co. 
Morrtsville,  Vt.  •  McMahon  Bros. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Warford -Eastern  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Warford-Pittsburgh  Co. 
Portland.  Ore.  •  Woodward  Sales  Co. 
Richmond,  Va.,  Baker  Equipment  Eng  Co. 
Rockford,  III.,*  -  •  Schacht  Tuck  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Warford  Padfic  Co. 
Seattle,  Wash  Warlord-Equipment  Co. 
Spokane,  Walk.*  George  H.  Dietrich  Co. 
St  Paul.  Minn  •  McGee-White  Corp. 
Stockbrldge.  Mich.  Transmission  Sales  Co. 
Tampa,  Fla.,  Wholesale  Auto  Supply  House 
Washington.  D.C.  -  S.  J.  Meeks'  Son 
Wichita,  Kan.,  Warford  Distributing  Co. 
Windsor.  Ont  Warford  Corp.  of  Can.  Ltd. 

(Home  Offict) 

Toronto.  Ont.  Warford  Corp.  of  Can  Ltd. 
Montreal.  Quebec.  •  •  A.  C.  Lewis 
r»td»rv  Alt>  i  .  MacUn  Motors  Ltd. 
Calgary,  Alta.  \  Universal  Motor  Co.  Ltd. 
Edmonton,  Alta.  Dominion  Motors  Ltd. 
St.  John,  N.  B.  •  •  •  J.  H.  Irving 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  •  •  •  E.  W.  Jay 

Winnipeg.  Man.  •  Dominion  Motors  Ltd. 
Regina,  Sask.  •  Canadian  Motors  Ltd. 
Moosejaw,  Sask.  •  Moose) aw  Motors  Ltd. 


Each  year  in  America  hundreds  of  miles 
of  new  highway  are  paved.  There  are  good 
roads  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  from  border  to  border. 
But  in  the  vast  meshes  of 
this  concrete  network  are 
countless  miles  of  bed  roads, 
sand,  mud  and  short  steep 
grades. 

The  truck  must  travel  over  both  kinds  of 
highway — profitably. 

Because  the  Super  Warford  Transmission 
has  six  speeds,  the  Warford  equipped  Ford 
truck  travels  over  pavement  at  passenger 
car  speed  with  normal  engine  speed,  and 
worms  its  way  like  a  wartime  tank  through 
the  heaviest  going  that  ever  a  horse  could 
get  through. 

When  you  consider  that  Warford  provides 
this  sort  of  performance  with  a  double  load, 
that  it  hauls  two  tons  instead  of  one  any¬ 
where  in  less  time,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  considering  further  which  truck  to  buy. 

If  you  will  ask  the  Ford  dealer,  he  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  what  Warford  does  and 
how  it  does  it.  Warford  also  gives  the 
Ford  Truck  power  take-off  facilities. 

Neither  the  Warford  Corporation 
nor  its  manufacturers  has  any  con¬ 
nection  whatsoever  with  any  com¬ 
pany  manufacturing  motor  cars. 

Warford 

prod^jo  t  q 


The  Warford  Corporation,  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York  City 


SAW  15  to  25 
CORDS  A  DAY 

This  Easy  Way 


\  A  ANY  of  our  customers  -saw  2  5 

J-Vi.  corcjs  a  <jay  with  a  WITTE  One-Man 
Log  Saw.  One  man  felled  fifty  18-inch  trees 
in  five  hours.  Another  says:  “My  WITTE 
goes  anywhere  and  saws  more  wood  than 
forty  ablebodied  men  could  with  hand 1 


saws. 


One  man  made  $500.00  the  first  season  in  hilly  country.  Another  sawed  sixty 
in  two  days  at  a  cost  of  $1.85 — showed  a  profit  of  over  $200.  Still  another 
“Far  cheaper  than  hired  help.” 

WITTE  Log  and  Tree  Saw 

makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean,  “arm-swing”  stroke. 

Steady  running,  fastest  and  most  dependable. 

Cannot  bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  “whip  or  ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet  trouble  proof. 

Makes  any  cut  you  want — merely  turn  a  screw  to 
change  speed.  Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene,  Gaso¬ 
line,  Gas,  Gas-Oil  or 
Distillate 

Cheapest  to  operate — runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an 
hour  per  H-P.  Bums  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus  of 
power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK. 

Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator,  throttling  governor  and  2  fly¬ 
wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs— pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc. — an  all  purpose  outfit  that 
will  work  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  WITTE  Throttling  Governor  Engine  is  in  use  all 
over  the  world.  For  40  years  it  has  been  known  as 
the  standard  of  farm  power.  More  than  150,000  in 
use,  always  giving  satisfaction.  Buy  on  your  own 
terms.  No  Interest  Charges. 

WRITE  TODAY  For  Our 
FREE  Book  °r£sVbout  1V\  % 30 

*  H-P.  Engines,  3-uw  Saw 

Rigs  or  Pump  Outfits  if  interested.  No  obligation* 


Change  to 
Tree  Saw 
In  3  Minutes 

Only  3  minutes  to  change  from  log  saw  to  tree 
saw — 10  seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fastest  fel¬ 
ling  ever  known.  Fells  trees  from  any  posi¬ 
tion — dear  down  level  with  the  ground. 

WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO  Magneto— the 
most  perfect  ignition  known.  Sure  perform¬ 
ance  in  any  climate  or  temperature — 40  below 
zero  or  100  in  the  shade— not  affected  by  oil 
or  water.  The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  “work  like  a  charm”  in¬ 
stantly.  Starts  Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


U7S4.4.A  VmoSma  UrAMl,  —  6898  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
YT  llie  engine  W  OrKS  6898  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

---  ■ ' — — —  6898  Witte  Bldg.  San  Francisco.  CaL 

Quick  shipments  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  warehouses:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex. .Laredo,  Tex.,  Denver, Colo.,  Billings, 
Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.t  Bangor,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


WANTED _ Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 

ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com- 
niete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  a  high-class  farm  worker  we  will  pay  $75 
per  month  and  board  the  year  round.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits,  from 
10  to  22  years  old,  for  general  farming,  who 
is  interested  in  dairying  and  poultry;  will  pay 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  920,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 'Married  man'  for  modern'  dairy  and 
poultry  farm;  must  be  a  good  milker  and  a 
good  poultryman;  wages  $80  a  month  with 
house,  fuel  and  milk.  ADVERTISER  940,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— 'Farmer;  married  or  single;  general 
farm  work  and  dairy,  steady  employment; 
references  required.  Address  P.  0.  BOX  303, 
Burlington,  N.  J. 


RESPONSIBLE  married  man  for  general  farm 
work.  P.  O.  BOX  595,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man;  work  30  acres,  thou¬ 
sand  apples,  thousand  poultry,  on  shares  with 
elderly  gentleman  living  alone.  ADVERTISER 
958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  white,  no  children,  for 
permanent  position  in  suburbs;  man  for 
garden,  drive  auto  and  general  handyman;  wife 
for  cooking  and  housework;  no  laundry;  state 
age,  experience,  references  and  wages  desired; 
with  two  nice  furnished  rooms  and  bath.  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  O.  BOX  153,  Brielle,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  modern  dairy 
farm  where  milking  machine  and  other  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  is  used;  must  be  willing  worker 
with  good  habits;  state  reference.  STONY 
BROOK  DAIRY,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  foreman;  manage  gentleman’s  estate  or 
general  farm;  married;  where  effort,  honesty 
and  results  are  appreciated;  wife  laundress  or 
house  cleaning  five  half  days  a  week;  house 
with  the  usual  privileges.  ADVERTISER  951, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent  with  25  years’  experience, 
open  for  engagement  this  Fall;  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  breeding,  raising  and  developing 
of  Guernseys;  also  all  other  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC;  36;  married;  wants 
position  on  private  estate  as  chauffeur,  handy¬ 
man;  farm  mechanic  or  caretaker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  974,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Herdsman  two  years;  Georgian;  29; 

with  theoretical  education,  college,  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience;  wants  steady  work  on  private 
estate,  poultry  or  dairy  farm;  experience  with 
milking  machines;  willing  worker;  reliable; 
honest;  handy  and  with  very  good  home-train¬ 
ing;  best  reference;  full  particulars  first  letter. 
G.  AMBBRG,  care  of  N.  Tilosany,  241  E.  40th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  wanted  by  first-class  poultryman; 

married,  good  habits,  hard  worker,  age  35, 
American,  Protestant;  go  anywhere;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  977,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER  or  similar  position  wanted  by 
experienced  man;  two  in  family;  references. 
ADVERTISER  986,  care  Rurhl  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  married  man,  age  40,  no  children, 
desires  position  manager  gentleman’s  coun¬ 
try  place;  thoroughly  capable;  can  furnish  best 
of  references.  ADVrERTISER  944,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — For  herd  of  pure  bred  Guernsey 
cows;  must  be  able  to  make  good  butter; 
modern  barns;  good  living  conditions;  married 
Protestant  prefex-red.  ADVERTISER  971,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  woman  to  help  in  house  and  about 
dairy;  no  milking  required;  good  wages  and  a 
good  home.  ADVERTISER  969,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  50,  experienced,  well  educated, 
good  health  and  habits,  wants  position  as 
farm  or  estate  manager;  have  held  positions  of 
trust;  best  references.  BOX  218,  Willimantic, 
Conn. 


AS  TEAMSTER  on  large  country  estate,  or 
farmer  and  caretaker  on  small  place,  by  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  experienced  bachelor;  year  round  posi¬ 
tion;  references  given;  Eastern  States.  RALPH 
MYERS,  Presbyterian  Home,  Evanston,  Ill. 


WANTED — Single  young  man  of  good  habits  to 
work  on  large  poultry  farm  45  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  ADVERTISER  979,  care  Rural 
[New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Blacksmith,  one  who  understands 
all  kinds  of  farm  work.  ASH  GROVE 
FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WT ANTED — Man,  wife,  age  under  50;  wife  ex¬ 
perienced  plain  cooking,  housewmrk;  family 
four;  man.  handy,  carpenter,  repair,  yard,  tree, 
fences;  state  wage  with  references  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  982,  care  Rural  New-- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  Protestant,  no  liquor,  on  small  farm 
Westchester  County;  man,  general  outside 
work;  wife,  cooking  and  housework,  no  laundry; 
state  age,  wages;  permanent  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position;  22 
years’  experience  in  all  branches,  considered 
to  know  his  business;  handy  man,  hustler;  com¬ 
pensation  expected  $100  a  month  at  least  and 
privileges;  best  references.  CHAS.  RUSH,  1313 
West  Ave.,  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  experienced  single  farmer,  familiar  with 
most  farm  machinery,  drive  car,  operate  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  wants  steady  position  modem  farm 
to  do  general  farming;  best  of  reference;  no 
bad  habits;  state  w-ages  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  ADVERTISER  984,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM-BRED,  business-trained  young  man; 

manufacturing,  dairying,  orchard  ^supply  and 
feed  and  grain  business  experience;  available 
Sept.  1.  ADVERTISER  991,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— ‘Position  as  farm  superintendent; 

life  experience.  L.  A.  GOLDSMITH,  Box  1, 
East  Norwich,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  assistant  to  work¬ 
ing  foreman  on  large  fruit  farm;  Weston,  Lu¬ 
zerne  County,  Pa.;  pex-manent,  good  wages  and 
living  conditions  for  right  man;  write  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  to  LLOYD  FRUIT  FARMS,  Inc., 
Hazleton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Working,  married  man,  for  West 
Virginia;  good  milker,  feeder;  modern  dairy; 
$60  month  year  round  with  house,  garden,  wood 
and  milk;  will  pay  assistant  $40  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Sept.  15,  middle-aged  single  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  as  teamster;  experienced;  good 
habits;  steady  worker  only;  $60  and  board; 
good  home;  year  around;  references;  photo  first 
letter  P.  0.  BOX  27,  Middle  Island,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Expert  poultryman,  wish  position; 

wife  cook  for  help;  estate.  ADVERTISER 
994,  cai-e  Rui-al  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  herdsman,  mechanic;  single;  30;  open 
for  position  requiring  results  and  paying  ac¬ 
cordingly.  RUDMAN,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


CREAMERYMAN  desires  position  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate;  good  buttermaker;  produce 
certified  or  grade  A  milk;  mari-ied;  American; 
24;  one  child;  agri.  graduate.  WALLACE 
WALKER,  “Waddington,”  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


WANTED — Position  by  man;  single;  handy  with 
tools;  have  always  been  own  boss;  death 
makes  this  change.  ADVERTISER  987,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN — Single;  wanted  for  general  work  on 
poultry'  farm;  experience  unnecessary;  $40 
and  board.  DEANIN,  Mt.  Ivy,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  at  once,  experienced  poultryman; 

married;  for  3,000  "White  Leghorn  plant  with 
best  facilities;  hustler;  good  health  and  one 
that  understands  to  feed  for  egg-production 
under  lights  and  can  handle  help;  permanent 
position:  8-room  cottage  with  all  improvements, 
unfurnished:  state  age.  wages  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  ELMHURST  FARM,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

MARRIED  man  for  general  work  on  dairy  farm; 

Sharpless  milker  used;  house,  garden,  wood, 
etc.;  good  wages  and  steady  work.  C.  L. 
AXTMAN,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man,  single  and  steady,  over  50 
years,  no  drinker,  for  garden  and  orchard 
work  in  State  of  Maine,  near  city;  owner  will 
provide  good  home,  board  and  transportation, 
position  open  Sept.  15;  state  experience  and 
Salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  988,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED — A  respectable  man  as  teamster; 

private  estate;  must  be  a  good  plowman  and 
understand  farm  work;  $80  and  board,  room; 
references  to  SUPT.,  Harkness  Estate,  Water¬ 
ford,  Conn. _ _ 

WANTED — Woman  for  cooking  and  first  floor 
work  in  doctor’s  home;  good  wages  and  reg¬ 
ular  hours.  Apply  MRS.  C.  R.  KAV,  Peapack, 
N.  J.  . 


DESIRE  position,  poultry  farm  or  general  store; 

some  experience;  Pennsylvania  preferred; 
good  home;  references.  ADVERTISER  989, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Experienced;  seek  position  in  coun¬ 
try;  graduate  nurse;  chauffeur;  genuine 
handy  man;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American  couple  desire  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate;  go  anywhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  996,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  single,  wants 
position  on  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey  or 
New  York;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAVING  sold  my  milk  business,  wish  to  offer 
my  services  in  some  responsible  capacity;  14 
years’  experience  in  dairy  farming  and  herd 
management;  wholesale  and  retail  marketing; 
business  methods;  small  family;  yearly  posi¬ 
tion;  state  full  particulars.  BOX  95,  Fanwood, 
N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  commercial  poultry  farm,  fully  stocked 
(Barron-Hollywood)  Leghorns;  doing  good  busi¬ 
ness,  ’  baby  chicks,  pullets,  eggs,  broilers,  aver¬ 
age  net  income  $5,000  annually;  price  $20,000, 
liberal  terms.  ADVERTISER  833,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman  to  take  charge 
of  1  200  hen  breeding  and  egg  farm  on  profit- 
sharing  basis;  fifty  miles  West  of  New  Aork 
Citv-  ability,  reliability  and  good  character  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  1000,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 


WANTED — Married  farmer  on  dairy  farm. 
MIDDLEVILLE  COMPANY,  Middleville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — An  experienced  market  gardener 
with  own  help  to  operate  my  truck  farm;  I 
will  buy  everything  raised  on  the  farm  and  pay 
spot  cash;  everything  furnished;  unequalled  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man;  German  family 
preferred;  for  further  particulars •  address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  999.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONGENIAL  boy  or  man  wanted  on  dairy  farm 
for  general  work;  good  home  and  food;  write 
fully  and  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  998, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH-CLASS  country  home,  village  farm;  mile 
shore,  improvements.  LEACH,  Clinton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 53-acre  farm  on  Cleveland-Buffalo 
pavement,  49  miles  east  of  Cleveland;  fine 
soil  for  nursery  and  fruit;  priced  right,  on  easy 
terms.  L.  B.  RANSOM,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


LONG  ISLAND — 2-acre  village  farm;  high, 
clear,  fertile  land;  no  buildings:  ideal  chick¬ 
en  farm;  1,000  ft.  from  Montauk  Highway;  few 
minutes’  walk  to  depot,  stores,  churches,  school, 
seashore;  full  price  $1,750;  terms.  ALLAN 
WARREN,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Good-sized  farm  with  dwellings, 
barns,  etc.;  state  size  and  condition  of  build¬ 
ings,  water  supply,  kind  of  soil,  if  stony,  dis¬ 
tance  from  town  and  railroads,  etc;  price  and 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  957,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COMPLETELY  equipped  poultry  farm.  115 
acres,  in  Maryland ;  modern  8-room  residence, 
four  lOO-ff.  poultry  houses,  one  feed  house  with 
grinding  and  mixing  machinery  and  electric 
motors,  four  86-ft.  corn  cribs  and  wagon  shed, 
two  100-ft.  brooder  houses  and  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  plant,  incubator  house  with  12, 060-egg 
Buckeye  incubator,  one  5- room  bungalow,  15 
colony  houses,  one  office,  storeroom  and  garage, 
one  Delco  lighting  and  pumping  plant,  reservoir 
and  spring  house;  running  water  in  poultry 
houses  and  ranges;  12,000  White  Leghorn  chick¬ 
ens,  four  horses,  cow,  all  necessary  farming 
machinery,  tractor,  auto  truck;  all  buildings 
new  and  of  very  substantial  character;  cost 
$125,000;  will  sell  at  a  sacrifice,  for  family  rea¬ 
sons;  liberal  terms.  ADVERTISER  908,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  living  and  10  per  cent  47- 
aere  farm  in  Central  New  York;  particulars 
by  mail.  Address  J.  W.  DAVIS,  R.  D.  16, 
Freeville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT,  poultry,  truck;  15  acres  tilled;  62 
forest;  buildings  newly  painted;  must  sell  all 
or  part.  G.  FRANKLIN  SMITH,  Georgetown, 
Del. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  old  Colonial  house;  over 
one  hundred  years  old;  paneled  walls,  mold¬ 
ing  ceilings;  four  fire  places;  three  built-in 
shelf  cupboards;  38  acres  of  land;  10  minutes 
walk  to  village;  three  churches,  school,  rail¬ 
road  station*  magnificent  view  and  fine  location. 
A.  B.  SMITH,  Box  67,  Falls  Village,  Conn 


110  ACRES,  Delaware  Co. ;  suitable  dairy, 
sheep,  poultry;  running  water  in  house;  milk- 
house;  $2,500;  if  interested  write  ADVERTISER 
968,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Bargain;  poultry  and  dairy  farm; 

stock,  tools,  poultry,  crops,  1,000  cabbage 
plants,  for  $6,000;  $1,500  cash  payment;  for 
further  particulars  write  ADVERTISER  965, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 'Connecticut  dairy  farm  of  160 
acres,  with  eight-room  house  and  large  barn, 
located  near  manufacturing  town  of  30,000 
population,  at  $50  an  acre;  spring  water  in 
house  and  bam.  ADVERTISER  978,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARKET  garden  and  nurseries;  large  green¬ 
house;  on  State  highway  between  Springfield 
and  Holyoke;  roadside  station  business  $32,000 
in  1925.  Total  business  $85,000;  large  propo¬ 
sition;  details  by  mail.  Address  R.  C.  Born, 
972  Riverdale  St.,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  other  business,  good 
dairy,  fruit  farm,  with  25  acres  hardwood 
timber;  good  buildings,  water  inside,  near  good 
schools,  churches,  stores,  cement  road.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  980,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  100-acre  farm,  in 
Kennebec  County,  Maine,  mostly  tillable, 
level;  fine  potato  farm;  electric  one-third  mile; 
for  village  farm  or  modern  dwelling  in  South¬ 
ern  New  England;  priced  low;  owner  wants  to 
locate  South;  give  description  and  price.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  981,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  timber.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 


OTTERKILL  Farms — Estate  of  late  Ambrose 
Monell,  millionaire,  inventor  of  Monell  metal, 
565  acres  in  heart  of  best  dairying  section  of 
Orange  County;  cow  barn  cost  $100,000,  barn 
for  young  stock  $40,000;  two  big  houses,  all 
improvements;  three  other  houses  and  cottage: 
100  acres  of  tilled  land;  a  perfect  certified  milk 
plant  and  breeding  establishment;  will  sell  all 
or  part  at  20  cents  on  the  dollar  of  investment; 
send  for  circular.  THOMAS  PENDELL,  Wash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Forty  acres;  nice  home,  seven 
rooms,  bath,  running  water,  free  gas  for 
light,  heat,  fuel;  barn,  brooder-house,  out¬ 
buildings;  about  500  Leghorn  pullets;  fifty 
Carneaux  pigeons;  pair  fine  Toggenburg  goats; 
garden;  good  highway;  markets;  attractively 
furnished;  $7,000.  MRS.  LOUISE  H.  LEON¬ 
ARD,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Coudersport,  Pa. 


FARM  for  rent,  25  miles  from  New  York; 

vicinity  grows  rapidly;  ready  market  for  pro¬ 
duce;  hundreds  young  apple  trees;  give  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter;  only  first-class  man  considered. 
ADVERTISER  992,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  hundred  fifty  acres  Alfalfa 
farm;  good  woodlot,  also  good  buildings;  for 
further  information  write  MRS.  THERESA 
MICHEL,  204  Warham  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE  —  19-room  rooming-house, 
store  and  restaurant,  completely  furnished, 
in  a  city  of  40,000,  Central  New  York,  for  a 
good-sized  dairy  farm  with  modern  buildings. 
ADVERTISER  993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAS,  2  refreshment  stands  for  sale;  Trenton  to 
sea  shore  State  highway;  thousands  of  autos 
pass.  ANDERSON  PICNIC  GROUNDS,  Belrnar, 
N.  J. 


FOR  sale  or  rent;  fully  equipped  poultry  farm 
on  State  highway;  auto  trade  and  good  sea 
shore  market;  thousands  of1  autos  pass.  AN¬ 
DERSON  PICNIC  GROUNDS,  Belrnar,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 24-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm, 
near  Ringoes,  N.  J. ;  7-room  house;  4  large 
henhouses;  barn;  shop,  lasting  water;  1  mile 
from  concrete  road ;  good  land;  buildings  in 
fair  repair.  RICHARD  CONOVER,  Ringoes, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — lbi-acre  poultry  farm;  10  minutes 
walk  from  church,  stores,  railroad  station, 
etc.;  fine  7-room  house;  good  henhouses  and 
barn.  Address  BOX  4,  North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  shares  porposition  on  100-acre 
Putnam  County  dairy  farm,  or  will  consider 
other  arrangements.  BOX  99,  Towners,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  to  rent,  farm,  all  year  water  supply, 
near  Plainfield,  N.  J.  V.  GADOUKY,  58  W 
75th  St.,  New  York  City. 


BUY — Five  acres,  well  located,  6-room  house, 
all  improvements,  in  a  poultry  country;  grain 
and  eggs  sold;  co-operatively;  $6,000;  terms. 
Write  BOX  82,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 27  acres,  level,  farm  buildings; 

60  miles  from  New  York;  high  elevation; 
close  school,  church;  fruits;  $4,000;  $500  cash. 
MARY  SPADA,  Whippany,  N.  J. 


SMALL  place  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  suitable  for 
tobacco,  poultry,  gardening,  etc.  CARRIER 
52,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — A  country  estate  20  miles  West  of 
Boston  on  State  road;  good  buildings;  beauti¬ 
ful  location.  P.  O.  BOX  60,  Concord,  Mass. 


SWISS  farmer  with  small  family,  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  diversified  farming,  autos,  FV>rd- 
son  tractor,  would  like  to  buy  a  nice  little 
farm  (Eastern  States)  with  chances  for  other 
employment  nearby;  if  you  like  to  deal  with 
an  honest  party,  but  with  no  cash  payment, 
please  write  to  ADVERTISER  1001,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Equipped  farm;  will  give  as  first 
payment  434  acres  land  valued  $7,500.  T.  N. 
SEDGWICK,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  town  property,  100- 
acre  farm;  good  buildings.  FRED  PHELPS, 
Cato,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  general  farm;  all  level; 

good  buildings;  close  State  road,  school, 
store;  fully  stocked;  price  $8,000.  STEPHEN 
MALLICK,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


15%-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  six  acres  in  full 
bearing  young  apple  trees,  now  loaded  with 
fruit;  ideal  place  for  poultry;  three  apple  crops 
will  pay  for  property.  OWNER,  R.  F.  D.,  Box 
48A,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  party  would  like  to  rent  farm  on 
State  road  near  good  market.  ADVERTISER 
997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  4%  acres  and  grocery 
store,  on  account  of  sickness;  1,400-1,500 
chickens;  incubator,  brooder  stoves;  8-room 
house,  bath;  city  water,  electric  lights,  hot 
water  heat;  160  apple  trees,  barn,  etc. ;  near 
schools  and  depot;  State  road.  MRS.  ENOLD, 
Plantsville,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  and 
sugar.  BERT  PRESCOTT,  Colchester,  Vt. 


PURE  HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two 
pails,  $2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat, 
10c  per  paid  less;  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Bibridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  Delco  plant.  H.  VAN  KUREN, 
Rummerfield,  Pa. 


FINEST  quality  new  clover  honey;  5-lb.  pails, 
$1.20;  10-lb.,  $2.10;  delivered  3rd  zone. 

EDWARD  RIDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  No.  8,  4,608  eggs;  used 
two  seasons;  fine  condition.  CHAS.  TAYLOR, 
Liberty,  N.  Y. 


NEW  light  honey,  60-lb.  cans,  $7.50  here;  5-lb. 

pails,  $1.10  prepaid.  WOODWARD  &  EL¬ 
LIOTT,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 2,000  large  seasoned  chestnut 
posts,  8  ft.  long;  write  D.  C.  WARD,  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  white  clover,  basswood  ex¬ 
tracted  honey,  o-lb.  pail,  $1.10  third  postal 
zone;  one  60-lb.  can,  $8;  two,  $15  here.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


WANTED  to  hear  from  Thom.  Cookson.  Write 
H.  W.  L.,  Chittenango  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ford  son  tractor,  Clark  bush  har¬ 
row;  outfit  used  only  35  hours.  PINELAWN 
FARM,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


KINGWOOD  prunes,  large,  delicious,  tart- 
sweet;  write  for  low  prices  now  during  har¬ 
vest;  1214-pound  sample,  express  prepaid,  $1.90. 
KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Oregon. 


FOR  SALE — One  1 L  k.w.  Delco  light  plant, 
and  one  Delco  motor  pump  complete  with 
batteries,  etc.;  in  very  good  condition;  $350 
cash.  GUSTEL  KARLSTEEN,  Box  55,  Route 
1,  Tonowanda,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  apple  grader  in  good 
condition;  state  kind  and  price.  WM.  HAAS, 
Coplay,  Pa. 
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TATTING  of  all  kinds,  any  design,  made  to 
order.  MRS.  MARVIN  H.  SMITH,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


A 


BOIKDOG 

PIPELESS  FURNACE 


a)V4>oc 


Pay  Nothing 

Until  October  15 


Then  Only  $10  a  Month 


We  will  send  you  a  Bulldog  Pipeless  Furnace  for  free  inspec¬ 
tion.  If  you  want  it,  pay  nothing  until  October  15.  Then 
pay  only  $10  a  month  at  our  amazingly  low  price.  Write 
today.  Don't  miss  this  chance  to  cut  down  your  fuel  bills! 
Install  a  Bulldog  Furnace.  It  comes  to  you  completely 
erected — goes  through  any  door  —  fits  any  height  of  base¬ 
ment— and  you  install  it  yourself  in  less  than  two  hours !  In 


fact,  H.  B.  Keater,  of  Libertyville,  N.  Y.,  says  he  installed 
his  furnace  in  28  minutes!  Don't  put  up  with  the  old 
fashioned  stove  heat  or  some  outworn  furnace— when  you 
can  so  easily  get  the  greatest  advance  in  scientific  heating 
at  an  astonishingly  low  price.  The  Bulldog  burns  almost 
any  kind  of  fuel,  from  hard  coal  to  cheap  screenings.  Keeps 
a  wood  fire  over  night. 


We  have  factory  connections  in  both  east  and  west  and  ship  from  nearest  point. 


2/4  Tons 

HEATS  5  ROOMS 


“There  is  no  heater  to  compare  with  the  Bulldog.  I  burned 
2Mt  tons  of  coal  last  winter  and  heated  five  rooms  and  a  bath.” 
So  writes  Mr.  Walter  Geary,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  That’s 


what  the  Bulldog  does  with  coal!  Now  read,  in  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Redetzke,  what  it  does  with  about  the  lowest  grade 
fuel  you  can  think  of!  Why  not  cut  down  your  fuel  bills? 


Heats  Home  for  25c  a  Week 

“I  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  for  fourteen  days  in  nor¬ 
mal  weather  conditions  on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty  cents." 
So  writes  F.  R.  Redetzke,  of  Cleveland,  North  Dakota, 
and  he  adds:  “Hard  to  believe,  is  it?  That’s  what  some 
of  my  neighbors  thought  until  I  showed  them!  We  have 
an  unlimited  amount  of  grain  screenings  in  this  country. 
That’s  the  fuel  I  am  using." 


Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7  room  house  before  I  got 
the  Bulldog  and  our  house  was  always  cold.  With  the  Bull¬ 
dog  it  takes  only  half  as  much  coal  and  we  had  weather 
below  zero,  and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  we  got  up.  We  never  have  the  draft  on  more  than 
a  naif  hour  at  a  time,  and  it  has  the  place  red  hot.  It  is 
easy  to  regulate  and  keep  the  fire  all  day  in  mild  weather. 

Jess  T.  Conrad.  1211 W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin.  Pa. 


40  Below  Outside;  75  Above  Inside 

"I  must  say  that  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  Bulldog  fur¬ 
nace,  as  it  doesn’t  take  much  fuel  to  keep  the  house  warm. 
I  am  using  wood  and  green  wood  at  that!  It  has  been 
around  40  below  zero  outside,  but  have  had  no  trouble 
keeping  the  temperature  up  around  70  and  75.  I  have 
seven  rooms  and  bath,  so  it  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  If 
I  were  to  buy  another  furnace,  it  would  be  a  Bulldog  every 
time.”— A.  P.  Nelson,  Oakdale  Farm,  Frederic,  Wis. 
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Bulldog  Furnace  Co., 

19th  Street  and  California  Avenue,  Dept  30-46  Chicago  , 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  free  cat¬ 
alog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Pipeless  Furnace. 

(Print  Your  Name  and  Address  Plainly)  Have  you  a  basement? 

Name _ _ _ 

Address 


Send  for  Free  Book 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want— where  you  want  it— and  when  you  want 
it — and  save  money!  Learn  how  our  amazingly  low  price  has  been  made  possible  by  standard¬ 
ization.  Remember  the  Bulldog  is  different— and  better— with  many  patented,  exclusive  features 
—all  fully  explained  in  our  free  book.  Complete  combustion  of  gases  saves  25%  of  your  fuel 
bill.  The  exclusive  Gable-Top  Radiator  receives  all  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire.  The  exclusive 
oblong  fire-pot  is  not  only  ideal  for  coal,  but  enables  you  to  keep  a  wood  fire  over  night.  But 
get  our  free  book  and  find  out  all  about  this  wonderful  furnace.  Remember— the  Bulldog  is 
sent  tor  free  inspection.  Get  our  Free  Book  and  special  “Pay  Nothing  Now”  offer!  Write  Today! 


Bulldog  Furnace  Co., 


Babson  Bros.,  19th  St.  and  California  Ave. 
Sola  Distributors  Dept.  30-46  CHICAGO,  ILL » 
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The  Cabbage  is  Heading,  Up  in  Good  Shape 


1210 


STUDEBAKER 
STANDARD  SIX 
CUSTOM  SEDAN 

$1385 

/.  o.  b.  factory,  including,  4-wheel 
brakes,  disc  wheels  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  as  lifted 

Big  Six  CuSlom  Brougham  $1985 
The  President,  a  Big  Six 
Custom  Sedan  (for seven)  $2245 


Cqilipment 

No-draft  ventilating  wind¬ 
shield,  exclusively  Stude¬ 
baker;  bumper  and  bumper- 
ettes;  engine  heat  indicator 
and  gasoline  gauge  on  the 
dash;  coincidental  lock;  oil 
filter  and  air  purifier;  auto¬ 
matic  windshield  cleaner; 
rear-vision  mirror;  traffic 
signal  light;  4-wheel  brakes; 
full-size  balloon  tires;  and 
two-beam  acorn  headlights, 
controlled  from  steering 
wheel. 


A  Custom  Car  in  all  Respects  But  Price! 


made  possible  by 


TRUE  to  the  Studebaker  tradition  of  keeping  up-to- 
date  by  keeping  ahead  of  the  procession,  this  Custom 
Sedan  embodies  all  the  coveted  custom  beauty  of  master 
designers  and  satisfies  the  utmost  longing  for  custom 
luxury  and  line. 


A  low-swung  body  gives  it  the  grace  of  a  custom  appear¬ 
ance —  duotone  lacquer  gives  it  the  lure  of  a  custom 
finish  —pin-Striping  gives  it  a  note  of  true  custom  indi¬ 
viduality —  exquisite  broadlace  trim  and  Butler  finish 
hardware  impart  interior  custom  decoration  —  and  lux¬ 
urious  Chase  mohair  upholstery  completes  a  car  that  is  a 


One-Profit  facilities 

custom  creation  in  all  respects  save  what  you  pay  for  it! 

Equipped  with  a  ventilating  syStem  (exclusively  Studebaker) 
which  insures  fresh  air  without  drafts  or  moisture  — 
uniting  the  quiet  smoothness  and  power  of  the  Studebaker 
L-head  motor  with  all  the  riches  of  custom  draughtsman¬ 
ship  and  detail — even  to  the  silvered  radiator  emblem  of 
Atalanta  of  whom  Swinburne  wrote,  "footed  as  the  wind.” 

Only  one  word  can  describe  it — BEAUTY!  Only  one  plant 
can  produce  it  —  STUDEBAKER !  And  only  this  makes  it 
possible— ONE-PROFIT  FACILITIES!  You  are  invited  to 
see  the  Custom  Sedan  at  your  Studebaker  dealer’s  showroom. 


"Authorized  Studebaker  Sales  and  Service ” 


NEW  YORK 

AKRON— A.  C.  Hollenbeck 
ALBANY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 
ALBION— E.  Kirke  Bell 
AMSTERDAM — Amsterdam  Mtr.  Sa' 
ARCADE — Reynolds  &  Kohler 
ASTORIA — Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
AUBURN — George  H.  Leonard 
AVON — William  C.  Spencer 
BALDWIN SVILLE—K.  A.  Norton 
BALLSTON  SPA— Roy  C.  Vrooman 
BARKER — Barker  Garage 
BATAVIA — John  S.  Brown  &  Sons 
BATH— D.  S.  Rider 
BAY  SHORE — Barrett-Delemarre 
BAYSIDE — Peter  J.  Hauser 
BEACON — Frander  Motor  Sales 
BINGHAMTON — Baxter-Murray  Co 
BREWSTER— Brewster  Garage 
BROCKPORT — Economy  Motor  Co. 
SS2J4XVILLE — Station  Plaza  Garag 
BUFFALO — Meyer  Motor  Car  Co. 

C ALLI COON — Thomas  F.  Bennedum 
CANAJOHARIE — Canajoharie  Motoi 
CARTHAGE — Carthage  Mtr.  Car  Co 
£ATSKILL — The  Catskill  Auto  Co. 
’CEDARHURST — Donner  Auto  Sales 
CLAYTON — Francis  M.  McKinley 
CLIFTON  SPR. — Francis  J.  Maslyn 
CLYDE — Arthur  L.  Schlede 
CLYMER — w.  J.  Deuink 
fSRPU^S^LL — Motor  Inn  Auto  Co. 
COLLI  NSC  ENTER-L.  A.  Johengen 
j;  7?£§TOWN — C.  B.  Ostrander 
rvuomr Morrow,  Inc. 
CORTLAND — Clifford  M.  Smith 


DANSV1LLE— Fred  G.  Mullett 
DELEV  AN— T.  Jay  Titus 
DELHI — Delhi  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

DE  RUYTER— Hayes  &  Wood 
DOBBS  FERRY — Blue  Ribbon  Tire 
DUNKIRK— Henry  Schafer 
E.  AURORA— W.  A.  Kelver 
E.  ROCHESTER— George  H.  Ano 
ELLISBURG — F.  E.  Hudson  &  Sons,  Inc. 
ELMHURST— Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ELMIRA — Slivertown  Motor  Co. 
FALCONER — Progressive  Garage 
FAR  ROCK  AW  AY — Donner  Auto  Co. 
FAUST— Fred  Lang 
FLORAL  PARK— Westpfal  Motors 
FLUSHING— Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
FRANKLINV’LE — Ernest  Stringham 
FREEPORT— Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
FULTON— Geo.  D.  DeWolfe 
GENESEO— Coni  on  &  O’Leary 
GENEVA — Geneva  Auto  Co. 

GLEN  COVE — Gregory  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
GLENS  FALLS — Barber  Sales  Corp. 
GLOVERSVILLE— Busse  Motor  Co. 
GOUVERNEUR— W.  E.  Lytle 
GRANVILLE— L.  A.  Rathbun 
GREAT  NECK— Russell  B.  Collins 
GREENWICH— David  Carnohan 
HAMBURG — W.  Henry  Bruce 
HAMILTON— E.  C.  Still’s  Garage 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON— A.  F. 
Murphy 

HEMPSTEAD— Baldwin  Motor  Co. 
HIGHLAND  FALLS— Weyant’s  Gar. 
HURNELL— C.  A.  Burdett 
HUDSON — The  Crescent  Garage 
HUNTINGTON— Walter  H.  Flessel 
ITHACA— J.  B.  Lang,  Eng.  &  Gar.  Co. 


JAMESTOWN— Wm.  N.  Gokey 
JOHNSTOWN— The  Best  Garage 
KINGSTON — Van  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 
LAKE  PLACID— D.  W.  Jenney,  Inc. 
LAKEVILLE— E.  I.  Tripp 
LANCASTER — Gordon  J.  Walter 
LEROY — McDermott  &  Quinlan 
LEWIS — D.  M.  Johnson 
LEWISTON— Fred  W.  Seick 
LIBERTY — Liberty  Auto  Sales  Co. 
LOCKPORT— Timkey  Motor  Car  Co. 
LOWVILLE — Schantz  Bros. 

LYN BROOK— Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
LYONS — Arthur  L.  Schlede 
MALONE— L.  G.  Ryan  &  Co. 
MANLIUS — Jacob  Cohen 
MASSENA — Frank  Payment 
MECHANICSVILLE— Cowen’s  Gar. 
MEDINA— Clark  H.  Butts 
MIDDLETOWN — Nicholson-Sams 
MONTOUR  FLS— A.  V.  Covert  &  Son 
MT.  KISCO— Mt.  Kisco  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
MT.  MORRIS— Conlon  &  O'Leary 
MT.  VERNON— Clover  Motor  Sales 
NAPLES— H.  P.  Parish 
NEWARK — L.  H.  Farnsworth 
NEWBURGH— James  S.  Tyler 
NEW  ROCHELLE— Clover  Motor 
NEW  YORK — The  Studebaker  Corp. 
NIAGARA  FALLS — Wm.  McVittie 
NORTH  CREEK — Pereau's  Garage 
NORWICH— L.  A.  Cevasco 
NUNDA— C.  H.  Holmes 
NYACK— Albert  A.  Coneys 
OGDENSBURG— J.  Frank  Sharp 
OLEAN — Fred  W.  Forness,  Jr. 
ONEONTA— Delhi  Motor  Sales  Co. 
OSSINING— Cornelis  Motors 


OSWEGO — Cayuga  Garage,  Inc. 
OWEGO — Burt  W.  Miller 
OYSTER  BAY— Stedman  Motor  Co. 
PALMYRA— Red  Pole  Garage 
PARMA — Albert  E.  Smith 
PEARL  RIVER— Albert  A.  Coneys 
PEEKSKILL — Snowden  &  Janney 
PENN  YAN— H.  B.  Parish 
PERRY— S.  T.  Gilboy 
PlNE  PLAINS — Pine  Plains  Motors 
PLATTSBURG — L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PLEASANTVILLE — H.  P.  Brundage 
PT.  CHESTER— Clover  Motor  Sales 
PT.  HENRY — L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 

PT.  JEFFERSON— J.  S.  Kessler 
PT.  JARVIS — Port  Jarvis  Garage 
PT.  RICHMOND — Island  Motor  Corp. 
PT.  WASHINGTON — Seaman  &  Hicks 
POTSDAM— J.  R.  Lindley 
POUGHKEEPSIE— A.  F.  Allen  Motor 
RANSOMVILLE— Glenn  H.  Foote 
RAVENA— Snyder  Bros. 

RICHFIELD  SPR.— C.  B.  Ostrander 
RIPLEY — White  Star  Garage  Co. 
ROCHESTER— Gallagher  Motor  Co. 
ROCKVILLE— Smith  &  Goodall 
ROME — Corts- Kenyon  Motor  Car  Co. 
ROSLYN- — Seaman  &  Hicks 
SALAMANCA — Frank  A.  Forness 
SARANAC  LK. — Tavlor  &  Jackson 
SARATOGA  SPR.— Roy  C.  Vrooman 
SCHENECTADY— R.  D.  Thomson 
SCHUYLERVILLE— Paul  A.  Hespelt 
SENECA  FALLS — Mike  Cosentino 
SHORTSVILLE— George  D.  McGurk 
SILVER  SPRINGS— L.  R.  Grover 
SINCLAIRVILLE— Carl  E.  Peterson 
SKANEATELES— R.  V.  Surdain 


SNYDER — Anthony  Fisher 
SODUS— W.  W.  Dufloo 
S.  DAYTON— S.  E.  Brown 
S.  FALLSBURG- — David  Feinberg 
SPRING  VALLEY— Axt  &  Swanson 
SPRINGVILLE— Wm.  J.  Ellis 
STAPLETON — Island  Motor  Corp. 
STONY  POINT— Stony  Point  Garage 
SUFFERN — Irven  Shuart 
SYRACUSE— Gere  &  Willis,  Inc. 
TARRYTOWN— A.  F.  Murphy,  Inc. 
TONAWANDA— Echo  Motor  Co. 
TOTTENVILLE— Island  Motor  Corp. 
TROY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 
TRUMANSBURG — A.  I.  Stover 
TUXEDO  PARK— Garage  Co. 

UTICA— The  Welch  Motor  Car  Co. 
VALOIS — Oscar  P.  Stevens 
VARYSBURG — Varysburg  Garage 
VESPER— French  &  Pierce 
WALTON — D.  W.  Coulter 
WARSAW— S.  J.  Crawford 
WATERTOWN — Ward  P.  Smith 
WAYLAND- — Mark  M.  Bowles 
WEBSTER— Bonenblust  &  Buckman 
WEEDSPORT — W.  H.  Smith  &  Son 
WELLSVILLE— Fred  D.  Rice 
WESTFIELD— Grape  Belt  Motor  Co. 
WESTHAMPTON  BEACH— Westhamp- 
ton  Beach  Garage 
WHITEHALL— Barber  Sales  Corp. 
WHITE  PLAINS — Russell  Motor  Co. 
WHITNEY  POINT— N.  W.  Tappan 
WILLIAMSON — Moorman  &  Jennings 
WILSON — Douglass  Pease 
WILTON— J.  W.  Angell 
WOLCOTT—  G.  R.  Carkner  &  Son 
YONKERS— Sax  &  Rosenfeld,  Inc. 
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That  Brookhaven  School  Case  Appealed 

Reversal  by  the  Higher  Court — The  Autocratic  Power 

of  the  Department  Revealed 


A.  ST  year  on  July  4  we  gave  a  .state¬ 
ment  of  the  famous  school  case  at 
Brookhaven,  Long  Island.  A  final 
decision  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
has  now  been  made,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  review  the  case.  This  Brook¬ 
haven  district  is  part  of  a  union  free  school  district, 
with  the  school  located  at  Setauket.  District  No.  2 
is  at  some  distance  from  the  school-house,  and 
children  must  be  transported.  The  people  are 
mostly  well-to-do  and  own  -their  own  cars.  They 
preferred,  for  several  reasons,  to  transport  their  own 
children.  It  was  a  matter  of  safety  and  economy, 
for  by  carrying  the  children  in  private  conveyances 
the  district  was  saved  the  expense  of  buying  and 
maintaining  a  public  bus.  This  co-operative  sys¬ 
tem  worked  well,  and  under  it  all  the  children  were 
able  to  reach  school. 


action,  and  in  May,  1924,  the  Commissioner  ordered 
the  county  treasurer  to 

“Withhold  .  .  .  the  public  monies  apportioned 
to  District  No.  2,  Brookhaven,  from  the  apportion¬ 
ment  to  common  schools  until  this  order  is  re¬ 
scinded.” 

Even  with  this  club  held  over  them  the  board  of 
education  refused  to  yield.  They  hired  a  lawyer 
and  went  through  the  necessary  legal  steps  for 
bringing  the  case  before  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  They  claimed  that  the  order 
was  unnecessary.  The  children  could  be  and  would 
he  all  brought  to  school,  so  that  the  order  meant  a 
heavy  and  unnecessary  expense  for  the  district. 
They  also  claimed  that 

“The  Commissioner  of  Education,  being  a  State 
official  of  an  appointive  nature,  has  no  power  to 
exercise  his  discretion  as  to  the  subject  of  this  pro¬ 


duties  only  as  are  imposed,  by  statute.  We  find 
nothing  in  the  statute  giving  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  power  to  add  to  or  take  from  those  pow¬ 
ers  delegated  and  those  duties  imposed.  He  may 
require  the  law  to  be  obeyed ;  he  may  not  make  law ; 
his  is  an  executive  not  a  legislative  power.” 

And  Judge  Kellogg  in  sustaining  the  opinion  said  : 

“The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  not  a  munici¬ 
pal  officer.  He  was  not  elected  by  the  voters  of  a 
municipality.  He  was  not  appointed  by  elected 
municipal  officers.  Indeed  he  was  not  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  State  or  by  the  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people.  If  he  may  impose  local  taxa¬ 
tion  an  exception  heretofore  unknown  in  the  law 
will  have  been  made,  and  a  striking  example  of 
taxation  without  representation  will  be  permitted  to 
take  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  order,  which  of  necessity  will  result  in 


MATCHES,  KEROSENE  AND  DEATH 

This  little  girl’s  mother,  unfortunately,  is  out  milking.  She  left  the  house  singing.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  sight  that  will  greet  her  when  she  returns.  In  a  few 
moments  the  flame  that  is  now  confined  to  this  little  girl’s  clothing  will  spread  to  entire  house,  when  mother  will  realize  something  is  wrong,  but  it  will  be  too  late. 
Her  house  will  not  only  be  lost,  but  her  precious  girl  as  well.  Matches,  kerosene  and  death.  It’s  the  same  old  story.  We  read  it  in  the  headlines  almost  every  day, 
yet  it  goes  on  and  on.  This  mother,  like  thousands  of  others,  made  fires  daily  in  presence  of  her  child  with  matches  and  kerosene  without  warning  her  of  the  danger. 
Child-like,  she  wanted  to  surprise  mother  by  doing  something.  The  upset  kerosene  can  with  a  puddle  of  death-dealing  fluid  on  the  floor,  matches  scattered  everywhere 
and  blue  smoke  pouring  up  from  the  clothing  of  a  lone,  helpless  child,  tell  all  the  story  it  is  necessary  to  know.  The  rest  we  can  read  in  almost  any  paper  we  pick  up. 
Matches,  kerosene  and  death.  The  children  vary  wonderfully.  That’s  the  sad  part  about  it,  but  the  cause  never  budges  a  peg.  It  is  easier  for  you  to  bring  this  sad 

picture  into  your  kitchen  than  you  might  surmise.  Think  it  over. 


One  woman,  having  a  child  of  school  age,  de¬ 
manded  that  a  public  conveyance  be  provided  by 
the  district.  It  is  our  understanding  that  her  child 
would  be  carried  in  private  car  along  with  the 
other  children,  but  she  demanded  that  the  district 
go  to  the  useless  expense  of  buying  and  maintaining 
a  public  bus.  The  district  voters  in  public  meeting 
refused  to  go  to  the  expense  of  providing  the  con¬ 
veyance,  and  this  woman  appealed  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  He  finally  directed  the  board 
of  education  of  this  district  to  provide  for  the  de¬ 
manded  transportation,  and  to  pay  for  it  out  of  any 
money  available  for  the  purpose.  In  case  there 
was  no  such  money  on  hand,  he  directed  the  hoard 
to  raise  the  same  by  a  tax  on  the  taxable  property 
of  the  district.  The  board  called  a  meeting  of 
voters  to  consider  this  proposition  of  raising  funds. 
After  a  full  debate  the  proposition  was  voted  down 
by  a  large  majority.  The  board  took  no  further 


vision  in  the  face  of  the  express  grant  to  the  district 
meeting.” 

The  legal  question,  therefore,  became  very  clear. 
It  was  whether  the  local  district  through  the  action 
of  its  voters  at  a  school  meeting  has  any  power  of 
control  or  can  the  Commissioner,  under  the  school 
law,  override  their  wishes  and  compel  them  to  do 
as  he  thinks  best — with  the  school  money  used  as  a 
club  to  induce  them  to  be  good.  The  case  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  judges  decided  four 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  district’s  contention,  de¬ 
claring  : 

“The  order  withholding  from  this  school  district 
the  public  money,  we  think,  was  unjustified  and  be- 
yound  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  to  make.” 

In  making  this  decision  Judge  Charles  Van  Kirk 
said : 

“Boards  of  education  and  school  district  meetings 
have  such  powers  only  as  are  delegated,  and  such 


the  laying  of  taxes  and  in  terms  provides  therefor, 
is  a  taxing  order.  In  my  judgment  the  Legislature 
was  without  authority  to  confer  upon  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  the  power  to  make  the  order  in  question 
even  if  the  order  is  within  the  terms  of  the  statute.” 

Thus  the  case  hinged  upon  the  right  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  to  override  the  legally  expressed  wishes 
of  the  district.  It  became  a  question  of  local  rights. 

The  department  carried  the  case  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  that  court  reversed  the  first  judgment 
and  decides  in  favor  of  the  Commissioner.  The 
following  extract  from  the  opinion  given  by  Judge 
McLaughlin  gives  a  fair  idea  of  what  it  means  to 
the  New  York  school  system : 

Section  S91  of  the  education  law  (formerly  8S1) 
gives  the  Commissioner  power  to  regulate  all  appeals 
and  to  make  all  orders,  by  directing  the  levying  of 
taxes  or  otherwise,  which  may  be  proper  or  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  his  decisions.  That  he  has  this  power 
cannot  be  seriously  questioned.  Such  power  is  essential 
for  the  proper  administration  of  the  school  system  and 
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is  expressly  conferred  upon  the  Commissioner  by  sub¬ 
division  four  of  said  section  891.  Unless  it  be  held 
that  the  Commissioner  has  this  power, -a  school  district, 
by  refusing  .to  vote  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
public  school,  could  thereby  deprive  the  children  of 
school  age  in  the  district  of  any  education  whatever, 
and  nullify  the  constitutional  provision  hereinbefore 
quoted. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  construction  which  I  have 
put  upon  the  statute  is  the  correct  one.  The  statute 
itself  seems  to  indicate  a  legislative  intent  to  this 
effect,  and  any  doubt  as  to  what  was  intended  lias  been 
removed  by  the  Legislature  since  this  proceeding  was 
instituted,  by  the  passage  of  chapter  631  of  the  laws 
of  1925.  This  act,  in  terms  which  cannot  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  specifically  confers  upon  the  Commissioner  the 
power  to  direct  the  transportation  of  children  of  school 
age  in  a  union  free  school  district.  While  such  act  is 
not  applicable  to  the  present  appeal,  nevertheless  it 
can  be  considered  in  connection  with  what  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  intended  by  the  education  law  in  force  before 
that  act  was  passed. 

After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  education 
law,  having  in  view  the  purposes  sought  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  it,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Commissioner  had  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter 
and  the  power  to  make  the  orders  in  question. 

Some  remarks  on  this  remarkable  decision  will  be 
found  on  page  1222.  We  teach  respect  for  the  law 
and  its  officials.  We  think  this  decision  will  be 
very  useful  in  showing  to  New  York  country  people 
the  arbitrary  power  lodged  in  the  State  Education 
Department.  We  have  claimed  that  this  power  ex¬ 
ists,  but  this  decision  proves  the  utterly  bureaucratic 
nature  of  our  educational  system.  Carry  out  this 
decision  by  Judge  McLaughlin  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion  and  we  see  that  the  people,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  school  law,  will  have  no  control  whatever  over 
the  method  or  manner  of  educating  their  children, 
or  of  what  they  shall  be  taught.  At  last,  we  may 
all  see  clearly  that  this  educational  system  is  like 
the  old  German  Junker  idea;  a  government  imposed 
from  above.  The  people  of  Setauket  are  true  Ameri¬ 
cans.  On  learning  of  this  decision  they  voted  their 
desire  to  fight  the  case  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  if 
necessary. 


The  Eyes  of  the  Auto  Driver 

MR.  Charles  A.  Harnett,  Commissioner  of  Motor 
Vehicles  in  New  York,  is  considering  a  test 
for  defective  vision  in  the  examination  of  motor 
drivers.  Some  rather  wild  statements  have  been 
made  in  the  papers  about  this  and  fair  explanation 
should  be  made.  Mr.  Harnett  says  that  six  out  of 
every  ten  persons  in  this  country  have  faulty  vision. 
This  seems  to  he  demonstrated  by  -the  test  that  rail¬ 
road  companies  have  made  in  selecting  their  en¬ 
gineers  and  other  employes.  A  great  many  acci¬ 
dents  on  the  road  have  undoubtedly  come  from  the 
fact  that  motor  drivers  -with  defective  vision  cannot 
readily  determine  speed  or  distance,  and  many  of 
them  are  color  blind  as  well.  There  are  some 
cases  of  defective  vision  where  under  excitement 
everything  in  the  path  becomes  blurred  and  indis¬ 
tinct.  Some  people  under  excitement  can  hardly 
see  at  all,  while  others  can  hardly  make  out  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  clearly.  The  Double  is  that  many  such 
persons  do  not  know  of  their  defect.  The  world  to 
them  is  bluri'ed  and  distorted  at  best  and  they  are 
under  the  impression  that  it  looks  the  same  to 
everybody.  Many  of  these  eye  troubles  are  due  to 
eye  strain  and  are  not  hereditary.  A  good  many 
of  these  troubles  can  be  cured  by  the  use  of  glasses, 
and  a  thorough  examination  would  show  to  many 
persons  just  what  they  need  to  do  in  order  to  cor¬ 
rect  their  vision.  There  are  already  about  as  many 
motor  vehicles  on  the  road,  especially  in  town  and 
city,  as  can  safely  run  there.  If  the  increase  in  the 
mtmber  of  drivers  keeps  on  in  the  future  as  it  has 
in  the  past  there  -must  come  a  time  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  drivers  will  have  to  be  cut  down  for  the 
safety  of  the  public.  It  is  already  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem,  and  will  grow  worse  as  time  goes  on  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  weed  out  those  drivers  who  are 
most  likely  to  be  a  source  of  danger. 

Personally  we  have  never  felt  that  deaf  people 
should  be  permitted  to  drive  cars,  especially  in 
crowded  towns  and  cities.  Most  of  the  State  com¬ 
missions,  however,  do  not  take  that  view,  and  gen¬ 
erally  most  deaf  people  will  receive  a  license.  We 
do  not  think  any  person  of  defective  eyesight  should 
be  permitted  to  drive  a  powerful  car  on  roads  where 
many  vehicles  a!re  to  be  found.  It  will,  as  we  know, 
be  a  great  hardship  to  many  people  with  defective 
eyesight  to  be  deprived  of  their  chance  to  drive. 
Yet  for  the  good  of  the  community  and  the  safety 
of  the  public,  such  people  should  try  to  gain  a 
larger  view  by  giving  up  something  of  pleasure  or 
use  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  We  are  in  favor 
of  a  thorough  examination  of  the  vision  of  all  per¬ 
sons  who  apply  for  licenses,  and  we  would  not  grant 
such  licenses  to  anyone  whose  eyesight  is  so  de¬ 
fective  that  he  cannot  give  a  good  measure  of  dis¬ 
tance  or  see  small  objects  clearly. 


New  Grapevines  Easily  Secured  from 

Layers 

ROPAGAT-ING  grapes  by  means  of  layers  is  of 
special  interest  to  the  person  desiring  a  few 
plants  for  his  own  use,  though  the  com¬ 
mercial  method  of  propagating  by  cuttings  made 
during  the  dormant  season  is  easily  followed.  Some 
of  the  advantages  of  layerage  are:  (1),  layers  root 
readily  and  surely ;  (2),  the  canes  may  he  put 

down  at  any  time  of  the  year;  (3),  the  resulting 
plants  are  likely  to  be  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
( 4 ) ,  the  method  is  really  not  so  slow  as  it  would 
seem  if  the  layers  are  secured  from  young  vines. 

The  usual  method  of  making  layers  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  is  to  scoop  out  a  shallow  hole  in  the  ground, 
say  3  or  4  in.  deep,  and  so  located  that  a  growing 
shoot  from  the  vine  can  be  bent  down  into  the  hole 
and  held  there  by  means  of  stakes  or  the  weight  of 
the  soil  with  which  it  is  covered.  It  is  usually  best 
to  peg  the  shoot  down  so  that  winds  will  not  work 
it  loose  and  break  off  the  young  roots  as  fast  as 
they  are  formed.  Two  or  three  nodes  should  be 
covered  so  that  the  resulting  plant  will  have  two 
or  three  “stories”  of  roots.  Root  formation  will  be 
hastened  if  the  soil  covering  is  well  firmed  and  is 
deep  enough  so  that  the  layer  will  be  kept  cool  and 
moist.  Of  course  the  growing  tip  of  the  shoot  should 
not  be  covered  as  the  top  of  the  new  plant  will 
develop  from  it. 

Even  if  layers  are  well  rooted  before  Fall  they 
should  not  he  transplanted  until  the  dormant  season. 

One  New  Jersey  farmer,  Dominick  Myers  from 


This  young  grapevine  (growing  by  the  stake  at  the 
left)  has  had  most  of  its  shoots  laid  down  to  the  right, 
covered  with  soil  and  trained  up  the  other  stake.  The 
longer  shoots  will  be  laid  down  a  second  time  during 
the  same  season,  so  that  seven'  or  eight  new  plants  will 

be  secured  from  one  two-year-old  mother  plant. 

near  Hammontou,  has  made  rather  efficient  use  of 
this  method  in  propagating  a  variety  of  which  he 
had  a  few  young  plants  and  wanted  more.  What 
is  shown  in  cut  above  is  really  one  plant  although 
it  looks  like  two.  The  plant  is  growing  by  the  stake 
at  the  left  but  has  had  most  of  its  young  shoots 
laid  down  to  the  right,  covered  with  soil  for  a  short 
distance  and  .then  trained  up  the  other  stake.  This 
picture  was  taken  July  12  and  Mr.  Myers  said  he 
expected  to  lay  some  of  the  longer  shoots  down 
again,  thus  making  a  multiple  layer  and  getting  two 
new  plants  from  the  one  slioo.t.  Mr.  Myers  says 
that  from  seven  to  eight  new  plants  can  be  secured 
in  this  way  from  a  two-year-old  vine  without 
greatly  delaying  the  date  at  which  the  vine  will 
begin  to  bear. 

Layers  made  early  in  the  Spring  by  laying  down 
vigorous,  one-year-old  dormant  canes  are  supposed 
to  produce  stronger  plants  than  do  Summer  layers. 
The  canes  should  be  pegged  down  in  a  trench  5  or 
6  in.  deep  and  covered  with  a  couple  of  inches  of 
soil.  A  shoot  will  come  from  each  bud,  while  roots 
will  develop  from  each-  node.  As  soon  as  the  shoots 
are  large  enough,  the  trench  should  be  filled  with 
soil  and  the  new  shoots  staked.  Each  shoot  becomes 
a  separate  plant  when  it  is  dug  and  the  old  cane  is 
cut  apart  between  shoots.  If  the  dormant  cane 
which  is  to  be  laid  down  has  any  lateral  branches, 
those  on  one  side  may  be  pruned  back  to  3  or  4  in. 
and  left  to  project  above  the  soil,  where  they  will 
form  the  top  of  the  new  plant.  j.  ii.  clark. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Things  of  Public  Interest 

Do  Our  Leaders  Really  Lead? 

E  have  done  our  best  to  learn  the  real  feel¬ 
ing  and  the  real  grievance  of  the  western 
farmers.  What  do  they  really  want  and  why  do 
they  want  it?  There  is  some  danger  that  the  coun¬ 
try  will  he  split  politically  at  the  Mississippi  River 
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or  a  little  east  of  that  boundary.  There  is  also 
some  danger  that  (his  political  division  will  be  made 
between  the  agricultural  West  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  East,  with  eastern  farmers  largely  left  out  of  it. 
It  will  he  a  great  mistake  in  many  ways  if  eastern 
farmers  are  arrayed  against  the  western  farmers. 
Such  a  division  would  he  fatal  to  national  agri¬ 
culture.  Therefore,  we  think  great  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  these 
western  farmers  want.  Mjost  of  the  matter  along 
this  line  which  gets  into  the  papers  seems  to  come 
from  the  so-called  farm  leaders  who  presume  to 
speak  for  the  working  farmers.  Now  we  begin  to 
hear  from  another  sort  of  farmers — tenants  or 
smaller  owners,  who  may  surely  be  called  workers. 
This  is  what  one  of  them  says : 

At  the  present  time,  politicians  are  busy  spreading 
and  stirring  up  propaganda  against  the  East,  but  tlie 
farmers  themselves  are  little  concerned;  they -pay  very 
little  attention  to  politics.  As  to  this  meeting  at  Des 
Moines,  we  did  not  know  anything  about  it  until  an¬ 
nounced  over  the  radio,  and  this  great  surplus  they 
talk  about  is  not  found  in  our  section,  and  this  year’s 
crop  is  short. 

Now  all  this  brings  up  a  question  which  all  farm¬ 
ers  ought  to  consider.  Do  .the  leaders  of  our  farm 
organizations  fairly  represent  the  needs  and  desires 
of  practical  farmers  in  their  public  utterances? 
Have  they  the  independance  and  the  courage  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  fearlessly,  or  are  they  more  or  less 
tied  up  with  political  or  personal  interests  which 
compel  them  to  be  diplomatic  and  guarded  in  what 
they  say?  The  time  is  coming,  if  it  he  not  here 
already,  when  these  important  questions  must  he 
answered  if  our  farmers  are  to  have  a  fair  showing. 
What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Auto  Hogs  Are  Lamb  Killers 

• 

Aroused  by  the  bleating  of  lambs  at  2  A.  M.  today, 
Arthur  Borland,  Lapeer  County  farmer  living  south¬ 
east  of  Almont,  surmised  that  dogs  were  attacking  his 
flock,  and  started  for  his -pasture  with  a  shotgun.  Bor¬ 
land  found  two  dead  lambs,  whose  tln-oats  had  recently 
been  cut,  and  saw  parked  along  the  road  an  automobile 
containing  Mrs.  Anna  Ardelan. 

Borland  brought  Mrs.  Ardelan  to  the  sheriff’s  office 
and  returned  to  the  scene  with  a  squad  of  deputies. 
At  6  A.  M.  today  the  searching  party  chanced  upon 
Peter  Ardelan,  Mrs.  Ardelan’s  husband;  Peter  Peri, 
and  Fasillie  Savi,  all  of  Detroit,  as  they  were  waiting 
for  an  interurban  to  take  them  to  Pontiac. 

The  party  confessed  killing  the  lambs  with  jack- 
knives,  -according  to  Sheriff  John  Conley.  They  said 
they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  procuring  a 
free  lamb  dinner. 

HAT  item  taken  from  the  Detroit  News  wrould 
lead  one  to  think  we  had  -stepped  back  into  his¬ 
tory  nearly  two  centuries — back  to  the  time  when 
Pontiac  and  his  savages  held  the  people  of  Detroit  in 
their  fort.  Here  in  the  East  it  is  quite  common  for 
auto  hogs  to  take  fruit  and  vegetables  and  destroy 
trees  and  vines.  We  have  known  them  to  kill  poul¬ 
try  and  sometimes  they  catch  little  pigs  and  carry 
them  away  for  a  roast.  Killing  lambs  is  a  new  one ! 
The  names  of  -these  wretches  -indicate  where  they 
come  from.  The  melting  pot  has  not  been  hot  enough 
to  change  them  into  American  metal — though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  some  creatures  with  several  gen¬ 
erations  of  ancestors  -on  this  side  of  the  ocean  will 
steal  whatever  they  find  unattached  in  the  country. 
Pennsylvania  and  -New  Jersey  both  have  special 
laws  designed  to  make  arrest  and  punishment  of 
these  rogues  easier.  Laws,  however,  cannot  be  en¬ 
forced  against  these  villains  until  the  farmers  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  One  doctor  in 
Pennsylvania  has  had  50  of  these  thieves  arrested 
with  a  dozen  of  them  fined.  Such  men  deserve  well 
of  their  country. 

Feeding  Value  of  Soy  Beans 

HERE  have  been  some  long  and  rather  bitter 
arguments  regarding  the  value  of  Soy  beans  as 
a  silage  crop  for  New  England.  The  great  American 
silage  crop  is  corn,  and  probably  ever  will  be.  Some 
dairymen  have  insisted  that  a  crop  of  Soy  beans, 
planted  with  the  corn  and  cut  into  the  silo  with  it, 
adds  greatly  to  the  value.  Others  claim  that  the 
Soy  beans  if  used  at  all  should  be  cut  and  cured  as 
hay  and  fed  dry  with  the  corn  silage.  Some  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  at  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  seem  to  settle  this  question.  It  was  found  that 
a  combination  of  beans  and  corn  grow  together  gave 
on  one  acre  500  lbs.  of  dry  matter  more  than  a  crop 
of  corn  alone.  The  difference  in  feeding  value  would 
amount  to  about  300  lbs.  of  good  cottonseed  meal  in 
favor  of  the  combination  of  corn  and  beans.  That 
is,  you  would  have  to  add  300  lbs.  of  cottonseed 
meal  to  the  silage  from  one  acre  of  corn  alone  to 
equal  the  feeding  value  of  the  combination.  This 
means  an  increased  value  of  $10  per  acre  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  seeding  the  beans  with  the  corn,  and  the  case 
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is  summed  up  as  follows  in  this  bulletin : 

The  experiments  reported  indicate  that  approximate¬ 
ly  $10  per  acre  will  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  silage 
by  planting  'Soy  beans  with  the  corn.  This  sum  does 
not  warrant  much  increase  in  the  cost  of  planting, 
cultivating  and  harvesting.  Therefore,  the  authors  do 
not  feel  that  the  combination  is  practical  unless  plant¬ 
ed  at  the  same  operation  with  the  corn  ;  on  land  not 
weedy  enough  to  necessitate  hand  hoeing,  when  cul¬ 
tivated  only  one  way  ;  and  where  a  binder  can  be  used 
for  harvesting. 

Back  to  the  “War  Rations” 

A  few  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggested  that  the 
bread-baking  monopoly  about  to  be  organized  could  be 
broken  if  city  women  would  begin  to  bake  their  own 
bread.  That  seems  reasonable,  and  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  women  of¬ 
fered  to  enter  this  crusade  !  i.  n.  l. 

T  happens  that  thus  far  not  one  single  city  wo¬ 
man  has  volunteered  to  join  the  army  of  bread- 
makers.  We  confess  that  we  are  a  little  surprised. 
Woman  has  taken  hold  of  the  ballot  so  vigorously 
and  expressed  such  a  strong  desire  to  help  on  large 
economic  questions  that  we  expected  a  great  re¬ 
sponse.  One  million  city  women  putting  half  a  dozen 
sweet  loaves  of  bread  into  the  oven  would  do  more 
to  prevent  any  baking  monopoly  than  all  the  votes 
they  could  muster.  For  baking  good  bread  would 
be  the  direct  way  of  attacking  the  subject !  Can 


dehydrater,  two  tunnels  flank  the  oil-burning  heater. 
The  fruit  is  placed  on  cars  and  run  into  the  tunnels 
on  two  lines  of  tracks.  A  forced  circulation  of  air 
is  kept  up,  circulating  in  each  direction  out  from 
the  heating  unit  and  back  again.  By  this  method 
1,600  lbs.  of  green  fruit  can  be  dried  in  24  hours. 
The  whole  process  is  an  industry  in  itself.  Bleach¬ 
ing  is  accomplished  by  passing  sulphur  fumes  from 
burning  sulphur  over  the  nuts  just  as  is  done  in 
bleaching  dried  apples  or  any  other  product  of  this 
kind.  h.  b.  t. 


Uucle  Sam  Will  Allow  This  Still  to  Run 


Ideas  About  Long  Shipment  of  Plants 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  reading  an  account  of 
your  ideas  of  shipping  strawberry  plants  long 
distances,  say  to  Russia  and  other  far-distant  coun¬ 
tries.  I  think  your  theory  of  keeping  them  moist 
in  transit  is  all  wrong.  Unless  one  is  very  careful 
and  has  had  great  experience  in  growing  green 
plants,  I  think  that  any  plan  that  aims  to  keep  the 
plants  growing  in  transit  will  result  in  failure,  if 
the  ordinary  inexperienced  person  has  charge  of 
them  on  the  way.  Years  ago  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  the  late  R.  M.  Kellogg  about  different  phases 
of  the  plant-shipping  business.  We  talked  of  send¬ 
ing  plants  to  South  Africa,  Australia  and  to  other 
countries  equally  far  distant.  Mr.  Kellogg  told  me 
that  for  such  purposes  the  only  plants  that  would 
stand  the  journey  were  old  heavily-crowned  black- 
rooted  two  or  three-year-old  plants.  His  idea  was 
to  pack  them  in  slightly  damp  moss  and  inclose  in 
a  tin  can,  such  as  a  baking  powder  can.  The  old 
plants  would  not  change  much  en  route,  he  argued, 
while  the  young  sappy  six-months-old  plants  would 
grow  and  rot,  no  matter  how  packed  or  by  what 
way  sent. 

If  I  were  going  to  send  strawberry  plants  to 


A  Walnut  Dehydrator.  Fig.  S73 

it  be  that  woman  is  willing  to  surrender  her  kitchen 
rights  to  the  baker  and  candlestick  maker?  And 
now  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  wheat  flour  is  24  per  cent 
less  than  in  1879 !  All  sorts  of  reasons  are  given  for 
this,  chiefly  changes  in  diet,  but  the  chief  cause  is 
the  high  price  of  flour.  The  housekeeper  makes  it 
last  just  as  long  as  possible — and  wflio  can  blame 
her?  Several  of  the  European  countries  are  trying 
to  save  themselves  financially  by  going  part  way 
back  to  the  food  economies  of  war-ration  days.  Both 
France  and  Italy  are  trying  to  cut  down  imports  of 
wheat  by  encouraging  the  use  of  mixed  grains  as 
food.  “Black  bread”  is  suggested,  and  we  are  told 
that  many  of  'the  people  are  willing  to  return  to 
war  rations  as  a  sort  of  patriotic  duty.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  the  average  American  doing  that. 
It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  us  that  the 
Europeans  have  never  acquired  much  of  a  taste  for 
corn  as  a  bread  grain.  It  would,  at  this  time,  make 
a  cheap  substitute  for  wheat  and  an  increased  ex¬ 
port  trade  would  help  our  farmers. 


A  Glimpse  of  g  20-acre  Mint  Field.  Fig.  875 


Drying  and  Blanching  Walnuts 

Would  you  inform  me  how  to  care  for  English  wal¬ 
nuts  after  gathering  them  and  removing  the  hulls? 
As  I  understand  it  there  is  a  process  -they  are  put 
through  which  gives  them  a  nice  bright  yellow  color. 
I  have  three  very  fine  varieties,  the  largest  I  have 
ever  seen  anywhere.  a.  t.  j. 

IX  commerce  English  walnuts  are  both  dried  and 
bleached.  Drying  is  a  necessary* 
part  of  the  curing  process,  but  bleach¬ 
ing  is  resorted  to  merely  because  the 
trade  demands  a  “white”  nut.  The 
California  nut  interests  have  educated 
eastern  consumers  to  the  light-colored 
bleached  product,  and  all  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  are  falling  into 
line  in  self-protection. 

together,  not 
well  when  in- 
they  both  re¬ 


HER.E  is  a  picture  at  Fig.  S74  of  a  huge  still 
set  up  last  week  and  has  been  operating  for 
three -days  and  nights  and,  strange  to  say,  the  “Dry” 
officers  have  not  bothered  it !  This  is  a  peppermint 
still  located  on  the  dyked  land  on  the  Columbia 
River  bottoms  a  few  miles  below  Rainier,  Ore.  This 
still  will  run  24  hours  per  day  turning  out  a  product 
far  more  valuable  than  anything  a  prohibition  of¬ 
ficer  might  be  seeking.  It  is  now  harvest  time  for 
the  valuable  mint  crop  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  many  such  stills  as  this  will  be  converting  mint 
into  oil  in  the  Willamette  and  the  lower  Columbia 
River  Valley  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  mint  crop  of  the  Northwest  is  three  weeks 
early  this  year  and  producing  both  a  good  quality 
and  a  very  heavy  yield  of  oil.  Offers  of  $12  per  lb. 
are  being  made  to  the  growers  for  the  present 
crop.  This  still  belongs  to  C.  M.  Hirtzel,  who  has 
20  acres  of  fine  peppermint  that  will  average  60 
lbs.  of  -high-grade  oil  per  acre.  Mr.  Hirtzel  will 
probably  hold  his  mint  oil  for  top  prices,  which  is 
usually  along  in  December.  Last  year  first-class 
mint  oil  went  to  $26  per  lb.  in  December. 

There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  this  rich  silt 
bottom  land  along  the  Columbia  River  being  devoted 
to  the  growing  of  peppermint.  This  particular  mint 
still  is  made  of  special  sheet  steel  heavily  galvanized. 
The  two  cooking  vats,  which  stand  side  -by  side,  are 
S  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  in  diameter,  and  are  circular  in 
form.  One  lid,  which  is  operated -by  a  lifting  crane, 
answers  for  both  .vats.  The  mint  is  hauled  from  the 
field  to  these  vats  and  a  lifting  fork  takes  it  from 
the  wagon  or  truck  and  delivers  it  into  the  vat. 
When  the  vat  is  nearly  full  the  lid  is  .put  down  and 
hot  steam  let  in  from  a  pipe  running  from  the  boiler 
to  the  tank.  While  this  is  cooking,  the  other  vat  is 
emptied  of  the  cooked  mint  from  which  the  oil  has 
been  extracted,  and  refilled  with  new  mint.  Thus, 
the  process  of  distillation  is  continuous. 

The  steam  from  the  cooking  mint  in  the  vat  is 
carried  into  the  copper-lined  coil,  generally  termed 
pipes.  There  are  seven  of  these  pipes,  or  rather, 
there  is  one  continous  pipe  with  seven  coils,  one 
above  the  other,  and  it  is  in  this  coil  that  the  dis¬ 
tillation  takes  place.  Cold  water  is  constantly  being 
sprayed  upon  these  pipes,  which  condenses  the  steam 
inside  into  water  and  mint  oil.  This  oil  and  water 
drains  into  the  receiving  tank,  where  the  oil  is 
separated  from  the  water  by  the  gravity  system. 
The  oil,  being  lighter  than  the  water,  comes  to  the 
top  and  is  drained  into  a  glass  container,  while  the 
water  runs  out  from  another  pipe  below. 

Mr.  Hirtzel  will  start  a  special  cutter  plow  early 
next  Spring  which  will  plow  out  the  old  rows  of 
mint,  leaving  a  space  of  S  in.  in  the  middle,  which 
will  be  the  propagating  roots  for  the  succeeding  crop. 
The  roots  turned  out  are  raked,  cleaned  and  sacked, 
and  sold  on  the  market  for  the  propagating  of  new 
fields.  It  is  claimed  that  an  average  mint  field  will 
produce  from  400  to  500  sacks  of  roots  per  acre, 
which  will  probably  sell  for  $1.30  per  sack. 

Oregon.  wesley  ray. 


Prunes  and  nuts  go 
only  because  they  grow 
terplanted  but  because 


quire  much  the  same  handling,  as  for 
example  drying.  Drying  was  done  for 
many  years  in  protected  houses  with 
no  artificial  heat.  Of  course  success 
depended  largely  upon  the  weather. 
More  recently  the  artificial  drier  or 
“dehydrater”  has  come  into  use,  one 
of  the  latest  type  being  in  Fig.  S73. 
in  this  type,  known  as  the  Puccinelli 


A  Peppermint  Still  in  Oregon.  Fig.  S74 


countries  as  far  distant  as  Asia  or  New  Zealand, 
say,  I  should  select  plants  that  had  fruited  once  or 
twice,  remove  all  earth,  leaves  and  stems,  and 
shorten  the  roots  so  that  they  would  be  not  over 
two  inches  in  length.  I  would  select  a  tight  con¬ 
tainer,  such  as  a  tin  biscuit  box,  and  pack  the 
strawberry  plants  in  this,  using  almost  dry  shavings 
as  packing  material.  I  would  put  an  inch  of  shav¬ 
ings  on  the  bottom  and  then  a  layer  of  strawberry 
plants,  so  no  plants  touched  each  other,  then  another 
layer  of  shavings  and  alternate  the  shavings  and 
strawberry  plants  until  the  box  was  full  and  the 
cover  had  to  be  crowded  down.  Around  this,  I 
would  put  paper  and  burlap,  so  that  the  package 
would  be  securely  sealed  up  and  so  no  air  would 
reach  it.  The  trouble,  if  any,  would  arise  by  med¬ 
dlesome  customs  officials  opening  it  at  different 
times  and  not  promptly  closing  it  before  the  air  had 
an  effect  on  the  contents.  If  such  a  package  were 
shipped  in  any  of  the  cold  months,  say  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  March,  it  ought  to  travel  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  open  up  so  that  the  plants  would  be 
in  condition  to  grow  when  they  came  in  contact 
with  air,  warmth,  moisture  and  earth.  Anyone 
knows  that  a  bin  of  oats  or  wheat  will  keep  for 
years  and  the  seed  will  grow  when  planted,  but  if 
you  introduce  water  to  this  bin  of  grain,  it  begins 
to  sprout,  heat  and  spoil.  It  is  the 
same  with  plants;  if  they  are  kept  dry 
and  away  from  the  air,  they  will  live 
for  months  and  most  of  them  will 
grow.  Of  course  the  more  woody  they 
are,  like  old  bed  plants,  the  better  they 
will  stand  the  strain.  Our  ideas  of 
caring  for  plants  have  radically 
changed  since  we  first  begun  business. 
I  can  well  remember  when  we  kept  all 
our  plants  in  the  house  cellar  and  it 
used  to  be  the  morning  chore  of  either 
the  hired  man  or  myself  to  go  down 
there  with  a  sprinkler  and  pail  of 
water  and  give  those  plants  a  soaking. 
Now  we  keep  water  away  from  plants 
as  much  as  possible.  I  don't  care 
what  anybody  says  or  thinks.  I  certain¬ 
ly  know  that  all  kinds  of  plants  and 
vines,  except  strawberry  plants,  give 
better  results  when  packed  in  com- 
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paratively  dry  shavings  or  similar  ma¬ 
terial  and  stored  for  the  Winter  than 
they  do  when  dug  fresh  in  the  Spring. 
I  have  kept  raspberry  and  blackberry 
plants  in  an  ordinary  storage  until  July, 
packed  in  this  way,  planted  them  out 
and  saved  practically  every  plant.  The 
only  ones  that  failed  to  grow  were  those 
that  got  to  the  air  or  moisture  in  some 
way.  .  L.  I.  FARMER. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Farmer  expects  soon  to 
test  out  this  theory,  as  he  will  ship  straw¬ 
berry  plants  to  Palestine. 

Missouri  Notes 

The  Welcome  Rain.  —  At  last  rain 
has  come  to  us  in  plenty  this  first  half 
Of  August,  and  all  growing  plants  are 
showing  the  results.  Last  year  Dahlias 
were  almost  a  failure ;  this  year  I  pre¬ 
dict  a  banner  season  for  them.  They  are 
going  to  begin  'blooming  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  present  rains  are  giving 
them  size  and  vigor.  I  have  a  number  of 
seedlings  planted  alongside  the  named  va¬ 
rieties,  and  am  intensely  curious  to  see 
the  comparison.  My  rows  of  Gladiolus 
have  reacted  to  the  rains  and  are  now 
displaying  splendid  spikes  of  flowers.  By 
using  the  local  paper  as  an  advertising 
medium  a  good  demand  for  them  has 
been  created  that  has  so  far  absorbed  the 
output. 

Retail  Trade. — We  keep  a  supply  of 
cut  flowers  at  the  house  in  buckets  of 
water  from  which  customers  can  be 
quickly  supplied.  A  local  florist  has  be¬ 


Alice  Tiplady  is  unique  with  its  tall 
spikes  of  rich  saffron,  and  Herada  is  a 
charming  mauve.  I  omftted  to  include 
Anna  Bberius  among  the  leaders,  also 
unique  in  its  hue  of  purple.  The  above 
kinds  with  a  number  of  others  in  smaller 
quantity,  make  up  a  good  assortment  of 
colors.  They  are  standard  old  varieties 
that  can  be  bought  at  moderate  prices. 
Some  asters  are  now  in  bloom  but  they 
are  not  nearly  so  popular  as  the  glads. 

The  Peach  Crop. — We  have  a  good 
succession  of  peaches  which  rarely  leaves 
us  without  ripe  fruit  throughout  the 
Summer.  Prices  from  $1.25  to  $2.  On 
August  1G  we  picked  the  first  J.  II.  Hale. 
1  think  highly  of  this  peach.  It  runs 
very  large  and  has  a  most  attractive 
color.  Today  I  took  one  to  the  editor 
of  our  daily  that  weighed  a  full  16 
ounces,  and  %  -lb.  specimens  ai;e  common. 
This  size  is  found  on  well-cared-for  trees 
whose  fruit  has  been  thinned  rigorously, 
but  unusual  size  is  there  even  when  no 
thinning  has  been  practiced.  Such 
peaches  sell  for  a  third  or  a  half  more 
than  the  average  kinds  on  the  market. 
A  town  or  district  will  absorb  enormous 
quantities  of  peaches.  Many  housewives 
want  to  can  several  bushels.  Peaches 
generally  sell  for  double  the  price  of 
apples,  and  are  in  much  better  demand. 
People  come  here  in  their  cars  to  get 
them,  while  it  is  seldom  that  a  bushel  of 
apples  can  be  sold.  I  believe  an  acre 
of  ground  planted  to  peach  trees  can  be 
made  to  yield  from  $500  to  $1,000  per 


Our  old  friend  II.  E.  Cox  sends  this  picture  of  quack  grass — showing  the  spreading 
roots.  When  we  remember  how  this  pest  sends  new  shoots  up  from  the  root  joints 
we  understand  how  it  can  spread.  When  we  leave  a  single  plant  alive  it  is 

capable  of  running  all  over  the  field. 


come  a  regular  buyer,  even  offered  to 
take  our  whole  output,  but  we  consid¬ 
ered  that  we  could  not  afford  to  lock  out 
all  the  customers  we  had  gained  for  even 
a  limited  period.  We  have  fixed  the 
price  at  40  cents  a  dozen,  but  offer 
bouquets  of  from  seven  to  nine  spikes 
with  a  little  asparagus  foliage  for  green 
effect,  at  only  25  cents  delivered.  This 
cheap  bouquet,  much  below  florists 
prices,  has  proven  a  good  advertisement, 
and  sales  increase.  Certain  shops  with 
soda  fountains,  ice  cream  parlors,  profes¬ 
sional  men  and  banks  have  agreed  to 
take  two  of  these  25-cent  bouquets  per 
week,  one  at  the  beginning  and  the  other 
midway  of  the  week,  thus  by  changing 
the  water  in  the  vases  daily  and  cutting 
off  a  bit  of  the  stem,  insuring  attractive 
flowers  all  the  time,  and  solicitation 
would  no  doubt  greatly  extend  our  pres¬ 
ent  list  of  regulars.  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  are  the  days  for  supplying 
these  contract  bouquets,  and  their  popu¬ 
larity  grows.  Our  local  daily,  just  en¬ 
sconced  in  a  splendid  new  building,  gave 
us  a  carte  blanche  order  for  supplying 
its  long  counter  and  private  editorial  of¬ 
fice  with  a  plenitude  of  flowers,  and  this 
goes  far  towards  balancing  our  advertis¬ 
ing  charges.  For  a  trade  of  this  kind 
no  flower  is  quite  so  satisfactory  as  the 
Gladiolus.  An  assortment  of  colors  on 
well-grown  spikes  never  fails  to  elicit 
admiration. 

Gladiolus  for  Cutting. — Our  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  are  Mrs.  Francis  King, 
Foc-h,  Herada,  Schwaben,  Pendleton, 
Kirtland,  Alice  Tiplady,  Helen  Franklin, 
Peace  and  the  three  reds,  Crimson  Glow, 
Diana  and  War.  For  uniformly  long 
spikes  of  great  vigor  Mrs.  Francis  King 
comes  first.  Peace  grows  the  tallest, 
with  a  beautiful  flower  that  resembles 
Helen  Franklin.  Focli  develops  its  im¬ 
mense  blooms  in  a  short  space  of  time. 


year.  But  I  have  discovered  that  the 
common  spray  calendars  are  not  reliable 
guides.  Spraying  must  be  continued  till 
in  July  for  the  late  varieties,  else  the 
fruit  will  be  wormy  and  rot.  The  spores 
of  brown  rot  follow  the  worm  into  the 
fruit.  Destroy  the  curculio  and  other 
enemies  that  puncture  the  skin  and  there 
will  be  no  rot.  L.  R.  joiinson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Planting  Brambles 

I  want  to  go  into  raising  raspberries 
and  blackberries.  What  kind  of  soil  is 
best?  What  kind  of  berries  are  the  best 
to  plant  and  how  should  they  be  planted 
and  cared  for?  j.  A.  w. 

Marlboro,  N.  H. 

If  you  have  never  raised  raspberries 
or  blackberries  you  will  do  well  to  write 
to  your  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Durham  or  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
pamphlets.  In  general  red  raspberries 
prefer  a  well-drained  light  silt  loam. 
Blackberries  desire  a  soil  about  the  same 
although  they  will  do  well  in  soil  a 
trifle  heavier.  Black  raspberries  thrive 
in  clay  loam.  An  adequate  moisture  sup¬ 
ply  is  imperative  for  all  three.  Red  and 
purple  raspberries  are  planted  in  rows 
6  or  7  ft.  apart  and  2  or  3  ft.  apart  in 
the  rows.  Black  raspberries  require  7 
ft.  by  3%  ft.,  and  blackberries  8  ft.  by 
4  ft. 

In  your  locality  you  will  need  to  keep 
hardiness  and  Winter  injury  in  mind  in 
selecting  varieties.  Your  neighbors  can 
be  of  great  assistance.  Cuthbert  is  the 
leading  variety  of  red  raspberry.  Her¬ 
bert  is  hardy  and  productive,  though  the 
fruit  is  a  bit  soft  for  a  commercial  berry. 
Latham  is  a  new  hardy,  productive  va¬ 
riety  that  is  becoming  very  popular. 
Among  black  raspberries  Cumberland  is 
widely  grown.  Gregg  is  high  in  quality. 
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Plum  Farmer  is  meeting  with  favor.  El¬ 
dorado  is  the  leading  blackberry  with 
hardiness  as  additional  recommendation. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Making  a  Lily  Pond 

We  are  planning  to  build  a  pool  for 
pond -lilies  about  5  ft.  by  7  ft.,  and  would 
welcome  any  suggestion  as  to  piping 
and  depth.  The  pool  would  be  fed  by 
a  spring,,  and  we  assume  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  an  outlet  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  clean  out  the  tank.  Our  idea  is 
a  concrete  tank  with  about  6-in.  walls, 
depending  on  how  deep  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  pool.  We  plan  to  have  the  top 
completely  covered  by  rough  stones  so 
that  no  concrete  will  show  from  a  short 
distance.  v.  G.  b. 

An  average  pool  is  made  by  excavat¬ 
ing  3  ft.  deep,  putting  6  in.  of  cinders  in 
the  bottom,  and  building  an  inside  form 
which  allows  an  average  thickness  of 
6  to  8  in.  for  walls  and  'bottom.  Sides, 
which  may  be  straight  or  sloping,  should 
be  reinforced  to  avoid  frost  injury.  Some¬ 
times  a  pool  is  built  without  forms,  by 
digging  a  trench  as  a  form  for  the  walls ; 
after  these  are  set  the  center  is  dug  out 
and  the  bottom  poured.  A  drain  pipe  is 
a  convenience,  but  if  this  is  not  supplied 
a  hose  may  be  used  for  siphoning  out. 
The  pool  may  have  6  in.  of  soil,  covered 
with  2  in.  of  gravel  to  keep  the  water 
clear,  and  about  8  in.  of  water.  Some¬ 
times  the  roots  are  planted  in  boxes, 
tubs  or  baskets.  The  top  edge  of  the 
walls  may  be  finished  with  stone  as  sug¬ 
gested,  but  it  is  also  desirable  to  leave 
it  lower  than  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  sod  or  trailing  vines,  to  give  it  a 
natural  appearance. 


Automobilist  :  “How  can  I  get  to 
Greenwood  Cemetery?”  Town  constable: 
“Don’t  stop  at  railroad  crossings.” — 
Life. 
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Maloney’s 
Certified 
Fruit  Trees 

are  described  in  free  Fall  Catalogue 
now  ready.  Send  for  it  TODAY  and 
buy  at  Grower’s  Prices. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded  - 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

14  Main  Street  *  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

For  September  and  October  Planting 

Oriental  Poppy,  Hollyhock,  Anemone,  Foxglove, Bleeding 
Heart,  Hardy  Aster,  Hardy  Scabiosa,  Hardy  Phlox 
Columbine,  Hardy  Larkspur,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
William,  Blue  Bells,  Tiger  Lily,  and  75  other  varieties  of 
perennial  flower  plants,  all  perfectly  hardy,  living  out¬ 
doors  during  winter.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus 
plants;  Roses,  Pansies,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs,  Tulips 
Hyacinths,  Crocuses.  Catalogue  free. 

IIAKKY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Boys,  N.  Y. 

Rating  Want  Red  Peonies  Dozen  100 


7.9 — Victor  Hugo,  Brilliant  red . i7.00  $50 

7.7— Moils  Krelege,  Dk.  Solferino  red .  7.00  50 

7.6— Lord  Kitchener,  Cherry  red .  7.00  50 

7.3— Mine.  Bacquet,  Velvety  Crimson .  7.00  60 

PINK  VARIETIES 

8.2—  Gismonde,  Flesh,  rose  center .  6.00  40 

8.1 — Stanley,  Pink  shaded  lilac .  7.00  60 

8.0 — Marie  Deroux,  Flesh  pink .  6  00  40 


Not  less  than  six  to  order.  Cash. 

M  UN  SELL  A  TILTON,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 

Now  is  the  Time  to  PlantIRIS 

Collection  of  Iris  No.  I — 

1 2  Different  kinds  of  Iris . $1.00 

25  same  as  above .  2.00 

Collection  No.  2 — 

12  Different  kinds  named,  all  colors....  2.00 
25  same  as  above .  4.00 

Address,  Lake  Iris  Botanical  Experimental  Grounds 

Box  371  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Strawberry  Plants 

Strong,  pot-grown  plants  of  Howard,  Dunlap  and 
Sample,  at  $1.25  per  25;  $4.00  per  100  ;  $36.00  per 
1.000.  Plant  in  August  and  September  and  pick  berries 
from  them  next  June.  Complete  catalog  of  nursery 
stock  on  request.  GEOUME  11.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  l’utney,  \t. 


GINSING  and  GOLDEN  SEAL 

The  cultivation  of  these  roots  pays  better  tlinn  regu¬ 
lar  farm  crops.  Why  not  try  it? 

I  have  roots  and  seeds  for  sale.  Send  for  my  booklet 
giving  25  years’  experience.  Price  25c.  References  given. 

D.  H.  ROGERS  (Jellerson  Co  )  ANTWERP,  N.  Y 


crrn  lAIMIPAnr  Registered  Trumbull. 
9H.H.U  VVI1LAI  Fnlhio,  Black  Hull, 
Rosen  Rye  — Fall  Barley  —  Alfalfa  —  Rape  —  Vetch. 

SCAKFF’8  SEED  FARMS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


IMPROVED  open  U/UPAT  certified  by  Ohio  Seed  Irn- 

TRUMBULL  wtfcll  (IllCHI  provement  Association, 

Prices  reasonable.  DUNLAP  &  SON,  Williamsport,  Ohio 


PAD  CAI  F  210-acre  FARM,  14  Room  House,  all 
rlMI  «HLL  improvements,  best  buy  in  State,  easy 
terms.  MARTIN  NOONAN,  Walden,  New  York 


Nice  Village  House,  $1,500  Railroad  stat i  on. 


FOR 
SALE 

\'i/>o  iiiiilHitifPe  rtllfl 


lul,\nY  l'lIMIII  It  ilKrluL-  N  ¥ 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

JFor  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  We$t  30th  Street,  New  York 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust - 

inz  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 
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And  On 
The  Farm 


Champions  are 
known  as  the  better 
spark  plug — not 
only  for  passenger 
cars  and  trucks  but 
for  tractors  and 
every  type  of  sta¬ 
tionary  engine* 

For  this  reason, 
you  will  find,  on 
two  out  of  three 
farms,  Champions 
insuring  depend¬ 
able  operation  of 
motor  driven  farm 
equipment  just  as 
two  out  of  three 
motorists  the  world 
over  buy  Cham¬ 
pions  regularly  to 
insure  dependable 
car  performance* 


Dependable  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
render  better  service  for  a  longer  time. 
But  even  Champions  should  be  re¬ 
placed  after  10,000  miles  service. 
Power,  speed  and  acceleration  will  be 
restored  and  their  cost  saved  many 
times  over  in  less  gas  and  oil  used. 


Champion  X- 

exclusively  for 
Fords— packed 
in  the  Red  Box 
60  cents  each. 

Set  of  $^40 
Four  JL* 


Champion 

"Dependable  for  Every  Engine 
Toledo,  Ohio 


The  Japanese  Beetle 

This  imported  insect  is  causing  trouble 
over  a  considerable  area  now,  and  it  lias 
a  long  list  of  host  plants.  Experiments 
are  now  being  made  with  parasites 
which,  it  is  hoped,  may  control  it.  The 
Florists'  Exchange  gives  the  following 
sprays,  which  are  said  to  give  effective 
results  in  controlling  the  beetle : 

For  a  Contact  Spray. — Oleoresin  of 
pyrethrum  flowers,  9J4  ounces ;  oleic  acid 
( U.  S.  P. )  5  ounces;  sodium  hydroxide 
(C.  P.  stick)  11.2  ounces;  water,  2% 
gallons.  To  prepare  this  spray  heat  two 
one-fourth  gallon  of  water  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point ;  remove  from  fire  and  add  the 
oleic  acid  slowly,  stirring  vigorously. 
Then  fully  dissolve  the  sodium  hydroxide 
in  one  quart  of  water,  after  which  pour 
it  slowly  into  the  warm  mixture  of  oleic 
acid  and  stir  until  clear.  While  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  still  hot  (heat  it  again  if  neces¬ 
sary)  add  the  oleoresin  of  pyrethrum 
flowers  and  stir  until  the  mixture  is  even 
or  uniform.  Store  in  close  containers 
where  it  will  keep  over  from  season  to 
season.  For  use,  dilute  the  above  total 
mixture  with  47  one-half  gallons  of 
water ;  or.  for  small  areas,  dilute  about 
eight  and  four-tenths  ounces  of  the 
preparation  with  one  srallon  of  water.  In 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  when  the 
beetle  is  most  active,  is  the  best  time  to 
apply  this  contact  spray.  We  have  had 
no  experience  in  the  use  of  it,  but  as  it 
is  a  contact  insecticide  we  assume  that 
it  is  desirable  for  use  only  where  the 
beetle  has  congregated  i.i  great  numbers  ; 
also  that  frequent  sprayings  would  be 
required. 

Another  solution,  said  to  be  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  government’s  experiments, 
has  been  put  on  the  market  as  “Coated 
arsenate  of  lead.”  In  this  lead  oleate 
has  been  added  to  the  arsenate  of  lead, 
the  makers  claim  that  it  “sticks  like 
paint.”  This  is  an  advantage  as  but  one 
spraying  is  rquired  for  the  beetle  season. 
It  is  used  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  to  50 
gallons  of  water  or  two  ounces  to  one 
gallon.  It  produces  a  high  percentage  of 
kill  and  is  therefore  preferable  to  the 
straight  arsenate  of  lead.  We  can  vouch 
for  its  sticking  qualities  and  believe  that 
it  has  been  effective  in  saving  foliage; 
we  have  not  checked  up  upon  the  per¬ 
centage  of  kill,  being  willing  to  accept 
the  experimenter’s  figures  in  this  respect. 


Champion — 

for  cars  other 
than  Fords— 
packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 
75  cents  each. 

Set  of  $'2  00 
Four  J 

s“su  $450 


Black  Spotted  Apricot 

Our  Royal  apricot  trees  came  into 
bearing  this  year.  The  fruit  was  badly 
cracked  and  discolored  with  black  specks. 
What  spray,  if  any,  would  control  these 
imperfections?  n.  b. 

Stevensville,  Mich. 

Both  the  peach  scab  fungus  and  the 
black-spo/t  bacterial  disease  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  condition  described.  In 
both  cases  the  fruit  is  spotted  with  small 
black  spots  which  may  grow  together 
and  cause  the  fruit  to  crack.  Scab  is 
more  pronounced  in  its  effect  upon  the 
fruit,  while  the  bacterial  disease  is  more 
noticeable  in  the  “shot-hole”  appearance 
of  the  leaves  and  defoliation  of  the  tree. 

Scab  is  controlled  by  spraying  with 
“Jersey  dry  mix":  (1)  Four  to  five 
weeks  after  the  petals  drop  and  (2) 
about  three  or  four  weeks  later.  The 
dry  mix  is  composed  of  S  lbs.  of  sulphur, 
4  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  and  *4  lb.  of 
Kayso  in  50  gals,  of  water. 

The  bacterial  shot-hole  is  not  easily 
controlled.  Cultivation,  fertilization, 
thorough  pruning  and  anything  that  tends 
to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the 
tree  are  valuable  in  helping  the  tree  to 
overcome  the  trouble.  H.  b.  t. 


Greenhouse  Construction 
Temperature  for  Callas 

I  have  very  limited  space  to  build  a 
hothouse;  am  building  one  11x23  ft.  Is 
jt.  practical  to  house  the  boiler  under 
the  same  roof?  Would  it  be  necessary 
to  separate  it  by  a  gasproof  partition? 
This  inquiry  is  prompted  by  fear  that 
the  fumes  may  injure  our  plants.  Will 
a  temperature  of  GO  degrees  bring  ealla 
lilies  to  bloom?  j.  ii.  M, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  build  a 
gasproof  partition  between  boiler  room 
and  greenhouse  as  there  should  not  be 
enough  gas  escaping  from  boiler  to  in¬ 
jure  the  plants.  However,  a  partition 
made  of  siding  or  wall  board  should  be 
made  to  keep  dust  or  any  gas  that  may 
escape  from  furnace  out  of  greenhouse. 
A  temperature  of  GO  degrees  will  make 
the  callas  bloom,  but  a  temperature  of 
70  degrees  is  better  and  will  bring  them 
more  quickly.  w.u.  perkixs. 


“Look  up.  not  down.  Sound  philosophy, 
eh.”  “Mebbe  so.  I  tried  it  once  and 
fell  into  a  coal  hole.” — Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal. 


Round  dollars 

for  farm  products 

The  prosperity  of  farmers  is  as  much  dependent  upon  their  ac¬ 
cessibility  to  large  markets  as  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
their  products. 

Accessibility  to  markets  is  determined  by  the  time  it  takes  to 
carry  products  from  the  farm  to  the  markets. 

Farmers  in  the  regions  served  by  the  New  York  Central  Lines, 
although  many  are  far  removed  from  the  great  city  markets, 
have  the  advantage  of  fast  and  dependable  service  to  the  most 
thickly  populated  region  in  the  United  States. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Buffalo — eight  of  the  eleven  ranking  cities  in  the  country 
— are  served  by  the  New  York  Central  Lines.  More  than  fifty 
million  people  are  in  this  territory. 

With  the  constant  progress  in  the  efficiency  of  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  service,  farmers  near  its  lines  are  assured 
of  good  round  dollars  for  their  products. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  8C  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  8C  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y,  _ 68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


HAVE  A  DRINK 

of  fresh,  sweet  Cider  or  pure  Fruit  Juice. 
Make  it  yourself  from  your  own  fruit  or  ber¬ 
ries,  then  you  know  it  is  clean  and  wholesome. 
Clark  “Cutaway”  Cider  Mills  and  Fruit 
Presses,  like  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Harrows, 
are  unusually  high  quality;  they  give  perfect 
satisfaction  and  last  for  years.  Get  yours  be¬ 
fore  the  rush.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
TODAY. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co..  31  Elm  St.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


FOR  50  YEARS 


omsk: 

HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS 
Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


GstabVtsbeA'' 


TRACE  MARK 


Seventy  Years  of  Reputation  rA 

MADE  OF  FINE  WOOLS 
MIXED  WITH  COTTON 

Made  to  Fit — Made  to  Wear 
A  protection  against  colds  and  sudden  chills  j||| 

Guaranteed  Not  To  Shrink 


Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights 
Eight  Grades 

$2.00  to  $7.50  per  Garment 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Sample  Cuttings  Free 
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G  Main,  mud,  snow  and  ice  have  lost  their 
Vj  threat  to  the  farmer  who  trucks  on 
Silvertown  Heavy  Duties. 

Every  man  knows  that  the  best  of  roads  are 
none  too  good  in  winter.  If  you  need  your 
truck,  you  need  tires  that  will  see  it  through 
—get  you  to  market  and  back  again  on  time 
— carry  you  through  muddy  lanes  and  over 
frozen  fields — stand  up  under  all  the  hard 
service  that  tires  are  bound  to  get  on  the  farm 
in  the  worst  months  of  the  year. 

Make  sure  your  truck  is  well  shod  for  winter; 
see  the  man  who  handles  Goodrich  Silver- 
town  Heavy  Duty  Cords — and  let  him  fortify 
your  truck  against  bad  weather  with  the  best 
tires  that  ever  came  from  the  Goodrich  facto¬ 
ries.  You  get  them  at  prices  brought  down  to 
new  low  levels. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio  Established  1870 

Goodrich 

“Best  in  the  Long  Runn 


Thoughts  of  a  Farmer- 
Naturalist 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  letter  of 
Samuel  41.  Dawson  of  Virginia,  headed, 
“Robins  and  Man,”  page  1109.  Mr. 
Dawson  is  right  in  saying  that  the  local¬ 
ity  has  a  great,  deal  to  do  with  the  good 
or  harm  done  by  any  species  of  bird. 
Here  in  Southeast  Virginia  we  have  the 
same  opinion  of  the  robin  that  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son  has,  while  our  opinion  of  the  cedar 
waxwing  is  exactly  opposite  from  his. 
The  explanation  is  that  we  rarely  see 
the  waxwing  here  between  May  10  and 
September  20.  He  is  most  abundant 
with  us  between  January  10  and  April 
20,  when  large  flocks  feast  on  the  berries 
of  the  red  cedar,  holly  and  some  other 
wild  fruits.  I  infer  that  Mr.  Dawson 
is  in  the  mountain  end  of  the  State,  in, 
or  near  the  nesting  range  of  the  cedar 
waxwing. 

Friend  Dawson  writes,  “We  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  detest  hawks,  crows,  cherry  birds, 
starlings  and  English  sparrows.”  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  action  of  our  State  author¬ 
ities  in  placing  a  bounty  on  the  heads 
of  hawks,  owls  and  crows,  this  is  true, 
but  is  it  altogether  wise?  The  English 
sparrow  is  a  nuisance,  and  the  starling 
is  likely  to  become  one,  and  we  believe 
their  increase  should  be  restrained  as 
much  as  possible  until  they  have  been 
put  in  their  proper  niche  in  our  wild  life 
world,  in  which  they  are.  at  present, 
aliens.  The  crow  is  very  destructive  in 
some  places  and  at  certain  times,  and  in 
these  eases  should  be  destroyed  as 
promptly  as  possible,  though  a  very  care¬ 
ful  study  of  economic  status  in  the  whole 
country  by  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  showed  that  the  good  he  does 
about  balances  the  harm.  With  the 
hawks  and  owls  it  is  entirely  different. 
Of  the  eight  or  10  species  of  hawks  com¬ 
monly  found  in  Virginia  only  three,  or 
possibly  four,  ever  destroy  poultry,  and 
the  same  three  or  four  are  the  only  ones 
that  destroy  game  birds  to  any  great 
extent.  Of  our  five  species  of  owls  com¬ 
monly  found,  only  one  is  a  chicken  kill¬ 
er.  The  other  hawks  and  owls  do  very 
little  harm,  and  many  of  them  do  great 
good  by  catching  mice,  rats,  rabbits  and 
insects.  Yet  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  it 
is  administered  in  my  county  a  hawk 
is  a  hawk  and  an  owl  is  an  owl,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  it  happens  to  ‘belong  to 
a  harmful  species  or  a  useful  one. 

It  is  never  safe  to  upset  nature’s 
carefully  adjusted  balance.  No  doubt 
what  causes  the  trouble  with  the  robin 
in  the  Northern  States  is  that  their 
natural  enemies,  the  hawks,  owls,  snakes, 
etc.,  have  been  destroyed  so  that  they 
have  increased  to  more  than  their  natu¬ 
ral  numbers.  If  they  belonged  to  a 
family  dike  the  flycatchers,  which  cannot 
become  destructive,  this  would  be  of  little 
economic  consequence ;  but  as  the  robins 
have  the  power  to  destroy  the  cherry 
crop,  the  oNvner  of  the  cherries  should 
have  the  right  to  defend  his  property, 
even  to  the  extent  of  using  the  shot  gun 
as  a  last  resort. 

It  would  be  hard  for  anyone  to  love 
and  enjoy  the  birds  more  than  the  writer. 
Watching  and  studying  them  has  been 
his  hobby  and  pastime  for  40  years.  We 
have  tried  to  make  our  little  farm  home 
a  paradise  for  all  kinds  of  birds  except 
the  English  sparrow  and  the  starling, 
and  have  had  right  good  success  in  the 
undertaking ;  but  we  believe  that  the 
cause  of  wild  life  conservation  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  misdirected  zeal  of  radical 
conservationists  who  would  hardly  allow 
one  to  frighten  the  robin  or  cedar  wax- 
wings  away  from  our  cherry  trees  by 
shooting  at  them,  and  who  would  exter¬ 
minate  all  hawks  and  owls  because  some 
of  them  destroy  birds.  The  ruthless  de¬ 
struction  of  any  of  God’s  Avikl  children 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  but 
let  us  use  reason  in  all  things. 

Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Audubon  So¬ 
cieties,  is  the  author  of  Circular  No.  9, 
of  that  organization,  the  title  of  which 
is  “Conservative  Conservation.”  In  this 
circular,  Dr.  Pearson,  who  is  a  highly 
trained  naturalist  of  wide  experience, 
sets  forth  clearly  the  danger  to  the  cause 
of  wild  life  conservation  from  its  over- 
zealous  friends.  Let  us  teach  the  children 
to  love  and  respect  all  wild  life,  both 
plant  and  animal,  and  to  interfere  as 
little  as  is  practicable  with  the  balance 
which  God’s  great  law  slowly  working 
through  past  ages  has  established. 

JOHN  B.  LEWIS. 

Brunswick  Co.,  Va. 


Keep  the  Rabbits  Out 

I  notice  by  your  editorial  on  page  113S 
that  100  rabbits  were  to  be  placed  in 
Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  propagating  pur¬ 
poses  to  please  the  “sportsmen”  at  the 
farmers’  and  fruit-growers’  expense.  As 
a  fruit  grower  who  suffers  irreparable 
damage  every  year  from  this  most  con¬ 
temptible  vermin  pest,  which  is  owned 
and  protected  and  dumped  on  us  by  a 
State  Game  Commission  who  show  by 
word  and  deed  that  they  are  antagonistic 
to  the  interest  of  the  Pennsylvania  fruit 
growers  and  farmers,  *1  say  to  Seneca 
County  agriculturists  “watch  out.”  Don’t 
let  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Cottontail  add  very 


many  ciphers  to  that  100.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Game  Commission  in  1925 
ordered  70,000  for  stocking  purposes ; 
some  years  even  more. 

Pennsylvania.  geo.  h.  Lincoln. 

R.  N.-Y. — Since  that  report  from 
Seneca  County  was  printed  Ave  have 
another.  Now  it  is  stated  that  most  of 
the  rabbits  in  Seneca  County  are  dis¬ 
eased  as  a  result  of  imbreeding.  The 
object  of  bringing  in  the  new  rabbits  is 
to  introduce  neAv  blood  so  as  to  make  a 
more  healthy  rabbit.  It  is  not  likely 
that  farmers  are  anxious  to  have  this 
“new  blood”  come  in.  The  question  is 
asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  stop  this 
importation  of  rabbits  by  securing  an 
injunction.  We  doubt  it.  Probably  the 
only  Avay  to  put  a  permanent  stop  to  it  is 
through  the  Legislature. 


Who  Owns  the  Game? 

In  regard  to  that  supply  of  rabbits 
brought  into  Seneca  Co..  N.  Y.,  to  breed 
on  farms  for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen, 
what  actual  right  has  the  State  to  colon¬ 
ize  destructive  wild  animals  on  private 
property?  Furthermore,  Avhat  right  has 
the  State  to  license  hunters  to  trespass 
011  private  property  in  pursuit  of  game? 
In  Great  Britain  shooting  and  fishing 
rights  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  who  often  rents  the  shooting  or 
fishing  for  the  season.  That  is  one  rea¬ 
son  for  breeding  and  preserving  game — 
the  owner  derives  considerable  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  game  (which  lie  oavus) 
or  the  rental  of  shooting  and  fishing 
rights.  Here  any  tramp  Avith  a  license 
may  enter  cultivated  land  and  take  game 
fed  by  the  owner.  We  have  kept  the 
idea  of  hunting  in  the  primeval  forest, 
Avlien  any  game  was  free  to  the  hunter. 
There  is  no  reason  Avliy  a  land-owner 
should  be  obliged  to  post  his  land  to 
keep  out  hunters.  He  should  have  the 
absolute  right  to  the  game,  and  the  right 
to  sell  or  rent  the  shooting,  and  to  treat 
hunters  who  come  uninvited  as  burglars. 
If  the  State  has  a  right  to  colonize  de¬ 
structive  rabbits  on  a  farmer’s  land,  it 
has  an  equal  right  to  colonize  wildcats 
or  rattlesnakes  if  it  so  desires.  E.  T. 


No  Dearth  of  Rabbits  Here 

We  Avere  much  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  importation  of  rabbits. 
Anyone  who  thinks  they  are  getting 
scarce  should  visit  some  of  the  farms  here 
on  the  hills  of  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
When  Ave  came  to  this  locality  some  five 
years  ago  we  seldom  saAv  one,  so  it  may 
be  that  something  killed  them  off,  but  in 
that  short  space  of  time  they  have  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  as  to  become  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  Last  Winter  after  every  fresh 
snow  the  place  was  literally  covered  with 
rabbit  tracks  around  the  house,  and  barn, 
in  the  orchard  and  adjacent  pasture. 
They  ate  frozen  apples,  thorn  apples, 
beechnuts  and  even  the  Avild  rose  haws  or 
apples.  Later  Ave  found  that  they  had 
about  destroyed  some  young  raspberry 
canes,  and  eaten  the  tops  off  some  young 
fruit  trees  set  out  the  Summer  before. 
Quite  recently  something  has  been  spoil¬ 
ing  the  sweet,  corn.  Some  of  the  ears 
are  stripped  off  corn  on  the  stalk,  others 
are  pulled  off  and  stripped.  Again  we 
blame  the  rabbits,  as  there  were  no  signs 
of  coons  or  other  animals.  What  is  one 
to  do,  import  more  rabbits?  E.  M.  N. 

New  York. 


A  Milking  Snake 

On  reading  your  article  on  page  1117 
about  the  mysterious  shrink  in  milk,  I 
would  say  I  have  seen  a  snake  suck  a 
cow.  I  have  seen  it  several  times,  each 
time  the  same  kind  of  a  snake,  about 
3  ft.  in  length,  color  black  and  white 
with  some  yellow.  It  Avound  itself 
around  the  cow's  leg  high  enough  to 
reach  the  udder  and  fill  itself  with  milk. 
Each  time  I  saw  this  the  cows  Avere 
pastured  along  a  stream  and  swamp,  and 
I  would  say  the  cows  paid  no  attention 
to  it,  so  I  think  perhaps  then  the 
snake’s  movements  were  so  careful  the 
cow  did  not  notice  it.  N.  V. 


A  Cow  Swallows  A  Broom 

On  page  1100  you  mention  a  chicken 
which  had  swallowed  a  hatpin  and  call 
for  others.  Many  years  ago  there  was 
a  cow  that  roamed  the  streets  of  the 
village  and  gathered  much  of  her  food 
wherever  she  could  find  it.  In  so  doing 
she  acquired  a  very  'perverted  appetite. 
One  day  she  found  an  old  castaway 
broom  and  proceeded  to  clieAV  the  broom 
and  finally  swallowed  it.  Her  predica¬ 
ment  was  discovered  and  it  required  the 
efforts  of  two  men  to  extract  the  broom 
and  handle  which  she  had  swallowed  ex¬ 
cept  about  one  foot  of  the  handle.  She 
lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  and  continued  her 
activities  as  the  village  scavenger. 

Kentucky,  avilliam  gkote. 


Nature  Notes 
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Your  orders  are  shipped 
< within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped 
within  24  hours.  That  saves 
time.  Besides,  one  of  our  seven 
big  houses  is  near  to  you. 
Therefore,  your  letter  reaches  us 
quicker.  Your  goods  go  to  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and 
cheaper,  and  more  satisfactory 
to  send  all  your  orders  to 
Ward’s. 


Ward’s  Big  Fall  Catalogue 
Is  Yours  Free 


You  write  your  name  on  the  coupon  below. 
We  send  you  your  copy  of  this  complete  723 
page  Catalogue  entirely  free! 

Then  you  will  have  in  your  home  a  book 
that  is  one  of  the  modern  marvels  of  the 
business  world. 

Do  you  wish  a  spool  of  thread,  an  automo¬ 
bile  tire,  a  kitchen  cabinet  or  a  stove.  In¬ 
stantly  you  know  the  lowest  price,  the  right 
price  to  pay — for  almost  verything  you  need. 
We  say  the  lowest  price — the  right  price — 
and  we  mean  exactly  that! 

$60,000,000  in  Cash 
Was  Used  to  Make  Low  Prices 

Just  consider  the  meaning  of  this  book — think 
what  is  back  of  this  book.  There  are  over  one 
hundred  acres  of  new,  fresh  merchandise  for 
you  to  choose  from.  Merchandise  bought  in 
almost  every  leading  market  of  the  world — 
bought  wherever  and  whenever  large  orders 
and  ready  cash  would  secure  lower-than- 
market  prices. 

Sixty  million  dollars  in  cash  secured  these 


savings  for  you.  One  of  the  largest  organiza- 
tionslof  merchandise  experts  in  the  world  has 
been  working  for  months  —  for  you/— to 
choose  the  best,  the  most  serviceable  goods 
and  to  get  the  lowest  price — for  you ! 

Your  best  opportunity  for  saving — for  wise 
buying — is  offered  by  the  coupon  below. 

You,  too,  can  have  your  share  in  all  these 
advantages  this  big  complete  Catalogue  offers. 
You  may  just  as  well  buy  for  less  at  Ward’s. 
The  opportunity  is  yours.  The  Catalogue  is 
now  Ready — for  you.  Fill  in  the  coupon  and 
see  for  yourself  the  lowest  price,  the  rig'ht 
price  for  everything  you  buy. 

We  never  sacrifice  Quality 
to  make  a  low  price 

At  Ward’s,  Quality  is  maintained.  We  offer  no 
price  baitston  cheap,  unsatisfactory  goods.  A 
low  price  at  Ward’s  is  a  price  on  honest  mer¬ 
chandise  of  standard  quality. 

Write  for  the  Catalogue.  Learn  for  your¬ 
self  the  advantage,  the  satisfaction  and  the 
saving  in  sending  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s, 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  Ss  CO., 
Dept.  2H-83 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  Complete  Fall  and  Winter  Cata¬ 
logue. 


Name. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  Home  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Local  Address . 


Post  Office . 


State . 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(SupplitO  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  many  days  of  wet  weather  have 
caused  considerable  damage  to  nearby 
produce  and  the  large  quantities  of  in¬ 
ferior  stuff  arriving  on  the  market  have 
hurt  the  price  on  the  better  quality  prod¬ 
ucts.  Prices  on  peaches  dropped  rather 
suddenly.  The  upward  trend  in  prices 
earlier  in  the  month  was  followed  by 
heavy  supplies  of  Hiley  Belles  from  near¬ 
by  orchards  and  a  few  carloads  of  yel¬ 
low  peaches  from  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  By  Labor  Day,  New 
Jersey  yellow  pea  dies  should  be  plenti¬ 
ful.  The  New  York  market  is  not  par¬ 
tial  to  Hiley  Belles  when  yellow  free¬ 
stone  peaches  are  available  which  tends 
to  make  shipments  of  Hileys  heavier  to 
Philadelphia.  Hileys  in  Philadelphia 
have  been  selling  at  prices  ranging  from 
50  cents  per  %-bushel  basket  downward. 
Delaware  Elbertas,  large,  ranged  $1.50 
to  $2  a  bushel  with  $2  about  top  on  six- 
basket  carriers.  Apples  moved  rather 
slowly  with  plenty  of  poor  and  dropped 
fruit  in  the  market.  Good  Gravenstein, 
Wealthy,  Maiden  Blush,  Rainbo,  etc., 
have  been  selling  around  75  cents  per  %- 
bushel  basket.  Blackberries  worked  out 
at  comparatively  low  prices,  $2.25  per 
32-quart  crate,  while  huckleberries  were 
in  good  demand  up  to  $7  a  crate.  New 
York  State  carrots  in  the  rough  sold 
around  $1  a  bushel  and  York  State  cel¬ 
ery  showed  little  change,  washed  stalks 
selling  35  to  60  cents  a  dozen.  Lettuce 
sold  well  on  a  strong  market,  California 
Iceberg  selling  $6  to  $6.50  a  crate  and 
New  York  State  Big  Boston  type  ranged 
$1.75  to  $2.75  a  crate  of  two  dozen  heads, 
as  to  quality.  A  few  Telephone  peas  ar¬ 
rived  from  Colorado  which  sold  around 
$7  per  crate  of  45  lbs.  The  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  onions  sold  on  a  firm  market.  Some 
imported  stock  was  received,  but  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  were  the  principal  sources  of 
supply,  some  being  trucked  from  as  far 
north  as  Grange  'Co.,  N.  Y.  These  ranged 
$1.50  to  $1.75  per  100-lb.  sack,  while 
New  Jersey  bushels  ranged  $1  to  $1.25. 
Central  onion  growing  States  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  fairly  heavy  production 
this  season.  Acreage,  according  to  gov¬ 
ernment  reports,  was  increased  in  all  the 
important  onion  producing  sections  ex¬ 
cept  New  York,  total  plantings  in  15 
late  States  being  estimated  at  48,22* 
acres,  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent 
over  1925. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Fresh  egg  receipts  have  been  running 
a  little  light,  20,000  cases  for  the  week 
compared  with  25,000  cases  for  the  week 
previous  and  a  firm  market  prevailed. 
Prices  on  extra  firsts  advanced  to  35%e 
and  firsts  in  new  cases  to  33c  a  dozen, 
an  advance  of  about  2c  a  dozen  since  the 
middle  of  August.  This  is  about  2%c 
a  dozen  higher  than  a  year  ago  at  this 
time.  While  undergrades  were  dull  _and 
irregular  in  value,  seconds  selling  25  to 
28c,  eggs  which  were  candled  out  and 
were  fit  for  the  carton  trade  ranged  37 
to  42c  a  dozen.  The  “out  of”  storage 
movement  of  eggs  during  the  week  ending 
Aug.  28  was  heavier  than  the  “into”  stor¬ 
age  movement  in  Philadlphia  as  well  as 
the  four  large  markets  taken  as  a  whole. 
The  price  of  eggs  has  evidently  advanced 
enough  so  that  dealers  are  using  storage 
stocks  more  freely  and  are  not  putting 
away  as-  many  fresh  eggs  for  future  use 
as  earlier  in  the  season. 

The  better  grades  of  live  poultry  were 
in  fairly  good  demand  and  prices  have 
showed  some  improvement.  Large  heavy 
fowl  sold  around  32c,  but  the  ordinary 
qualities  were  dull  and  sold  slowly  at  26 
to  28c  with  Leghorns  ranging  20  to  23c 
a  pound.  Plymouth  Rock  broilers  held 
about  steady,  3-lb.  sizes  or  over  selling 
36c,  smaller  ranging  29  to  31c.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  were  in  fair  demand  at 
around  33  to  34c  a  pound.  Old  roosters 
advanced  2e  during  the  week  to  22  to 
23c  a  pound.  There  has  been  little  change 
in  live  ducks,  fancy  White  Pekins  selling 
24  to  25c  a  pound.  Dressed  poultry  held 
steady,  fresh  killed  fowl  in  barrels,  dry- 
picked  averaging  30c  for  heavy  and  others 
ranging  downward  to  about  23c  a  pound 
for  those  weighing  3  lbs.  or  less.  Nearby 
fresh-killed  ducklings  sold  for  27c  a 
pound. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

With  increasing  supplies  of  new  hay, 
the  market  has  been  dull  and  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  maintaining  prices. 
New  hay  sold  generally  from  $20  to  $23 
a  ton.  Very  little  old  hay  was  offered, 
but  the  market  was  based  on  old  stock, 
No.  2  Timothy  selling  $23  to  $24  and  No. 
3  as  low  as  $19  a  ton.  Best  light  clover 
mixed  ranged  $19  to  $20  a  ton  and 
straight  rye  straw  $18  to  $19  a  ton. 
Wheat  and  oat  straw  sold  around  $13.50 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

A  return  to  sunny  weather  is  welcome, 
but  it  is  after  the  rains  have  done  what 
they  could  to  ruin  the  grain  crops.  Pro¬ 
duce  is  plentiful,  but  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  38  to  48c ;  dairy,  38  to 
39c;  storage,  39  to  40c.  Cheese,  steady; 
flats,  23  to  24c ;  daisies,  24  to  25c ;  long¬ 
horns,  25  to  26c ;  Limburger,  block 
Swiss,  30  to  35c.  Eggs,  steady;  hennery, 
36  to  41c;  State  and  western  candled, 
30  to  35c ;  no  storage. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  26  to  35c ; 
springers,  31  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  21  to 
24c;  ducks,  31  to  35c;  geese,  23  to  26c. 
Live  poultry,  quiet ;  turkeys,  not  offered ; 
fowls,  21  to  27c;  broilers,  24  to  32c;  old 
roosters,  19  to  21c;  ducks,  27  to  30c; 
geese,  20  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak  ; 
Transparent,  bn.,  50  to  90c ;  Duchess, 
40  to  75c ;  early  Greening,  25  to  65c.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  80c  to 
$1.90 ;  Eastern  Shore,  bbl.,  $6  to  $6.50 ; 
sweets,  hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.85. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  active  ; 
So.  Crawford,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.75 ;  Elberta, 
$2.75  to  $3.  Melons,  steady  ;  cantaloupes, 
Cal.  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.65 ;  Honeydew, 
$1.50  to  $2.  Watermelons,  each,  20  to 
65c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  steady ; 
Cal.,  box,  $2  to  $3.25 ;  plums,  So.,  box, 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  prunes,  bu.,  $3.75  to  $4 ; 
cherries,  sweet.  4-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  85c ; 
sour,  55  to  60c ;  currants,  red,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  75  to  80c ;  raspberries,  gone ; 
blackberries,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  bu  crate,  $3.50  to  $7 ;  grapes, 
Thompson,  'box,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Malaga, 
$1.25  to  $1.65 ;  Tokay,  $1.65  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  quiet ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.25  to  $8 ;  marrow,  $7  to  $7.75 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $5.25  to  $6. 
Onions,  weak ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Tex.,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2.25; 
Spanish,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  .beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75  ;  Limas,  qt.,  25 
to  30c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  30c  ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  30  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  65c 
to  $1 ;  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  celery,  Fla., 
crate,  $5  to  $5.75 ;  corn,  Bantam,  doz., 
IS  to  23c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
eggplant,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  lettuce, 
curly,  bskt.,  25  to  40c ;  Iceberg,  crate, 
75  to  90c;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c; 
peas,  bag,  $2  to  $2.50;  peppers,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.65;  pieplant,  doz.  bchs,  30 
to  45c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  squash,  bu., 
40  to  90c ;  tomatoes,  flat,  75  to  90c ; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  water¬ 
cress,  hamper,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c;  dark,  12  to  17c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm  ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$24  to  $26 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to  $24 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot, 
ton,  $26 ;  middlings,  $27j  red-dog, 
$38.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $34.50 ;  oilmeal, 
$45.50 ;  hominy,  $32.25  ;  gluten,  $37.65  ; 
oat  feed,  $8.75.  j.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

September  2,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  Sept.  :  Glass  1,  3.5-per¬ 
cent  test,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.10  per 
100  lbs.  ;  Class  2A,  $2.21  plus  differen¬ 
tials ;  Glass  2B,  $2.46;  Glass  2G,  $2.41; 
Class  3,  $2.15. 

Non-pool :  Glass  1,  $3.05 ;  Class  2, 
$2.35;  Class  3,  $2.15. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.44  @$0.44% 

Extra,  92  score  .  .43% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .39  @  .43 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .36%  @  .38 

Lower  grades . 35  @  .36 

Ladles  . 27  @  .34 

Packing  stock . 26  @  .27 

Centralized . 36%  @  .41% 

Renovated  . 36  @  .37 

Sweet,  fancy . 46  @  .46% 

Extra  . 45  @  .45% 

Firsts  . 40  @  .44 

Seconds . 38  @  .39% 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  . .  .$0.23%  @$0.24 

Average  run . 22  @  .23 

Young  America,  fresh..  .23 

Daisies,  single . 22%  @  .23 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  mkt.  .21% 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  white . $0.55@$0.57 

Average  extras  . 50@  .53 

Extra  firsts  . 44  @  .48 

Firsts  . 39  @  .41 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 39@  .52 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best.  .  .  .46@  .47 

Gathered,  best  . 39 @  .40 

Common  to  good . 28@  .35 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.25@$0.29 

Broilers  . 25  @  .32 

Roosters  .  .18 

Ducks  . 25@  .28 

Geese  . 12  @  .18 

Tame  rabbits  .  .24 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  best  . $0.3S@$0.42 

Fair  to  good . 30@  .35 

Broilers  . 30@  .37 

Roosters  . 17@  .22 

Turkeys,  young  toms . 50@  .60 

Old  stock  . 30@  .40 

Dticks  . 25  @  .27 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 50@  .70 

Dark,  doz . 2.50@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.25  @  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.22@$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 18@  .21 

Culls  . 12  @  .15 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


$S.25@10.00 
5.75 @  6.25 
4.50@  5.50 
12.00@13.50 
8.50@10.00 
11.40@13.50 
5.00@  6.50 
14.00@15.75 


FRUIT 

A  great  many  bushel  baskets  are  being 
used  for  apples  as  they  are  cheaper  than 


barrels  and  carry  quite  well. 

Apples,  bu.,  Star  . $0.50@$1.25 

Transparent  . 50@  1.50 

Duchess  . 50@  1.50 

Wealthy  . 50@  1.75 

Williams  Red  . 50@  1.75 

Mixed  kinds . 50@  1.75 

Pears,  bbl . 3.00@  6.00 

Muskmelons,  bu . 2.00 @  2.75 

Blackberries,  qt . 06@  .10 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  .25 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate  .  1.00@  3.00 

Bu.  bskt . 50@  2.00 

Grapes,  western,  20-lb.  case..  1.50@  2.50 

Oranges,  California,  box...  2.25@  6.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50@$0.75 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  2.00 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  5.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 50@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

Sweet  corn,  100  ears .  1.50@  2.25 

Eggplant,  bu . 1.25@  1.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 4.50@  5.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00@  8.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 1.00@  2.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate  . .  4.00@  8.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 1.50@  2.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40@  1.10 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.00@  2.25 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

Peppers,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 75 @  1.00 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs .  1.00@  2.00 

Romaine,  bu.  . . 50 @  1.50 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Squash,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 1.50@  4.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier...  .50@  1.00 

20-qt.  crate  . 50@  1.00 

26-qt.  crate  .  1.00@  1.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.00 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  180  lbs . $4.25@$4.50 

150-lb.  sack  .  3.50@  4.00 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack  .  2.75@  3.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.25@  3.00 


IIAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $28.00@29.00 

No.  2  .  25.00@27.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  23.00@27.00 

New  hay  .  24.00@2S.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00@23.00 


GRAIN 


N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.42% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  .  1.46 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1.59% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 90% 

No.  3  yellow  . 88% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 46% 

Rye  .  1.03 

Barley  . 80 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.51  @  .52 

Cheese,  lb . 35 @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 55 @  .60 

Gathered  . 35  @  .50 

Fowls,  lb . 35 @  .40 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  .....  .45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . „ . 40@  .45 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . .06@  .07" 

Sweet  corn,  doz . 40@  .60 

Onions,  lb . 04  @  .06 

Lettuce,  head  . 05 @  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 04@  .10 

String  beans,  lb . 10@  .15 

Lima  beans,  lb . 05  @  .15 

Peas,  lb . 15 @  .30 

Spinach,  lb . 07 @  .10 

Muskmelons,  each . 10@  .20 

Peaches,  doz . 20@  .35 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25  @  .40 

Blackberries,  qt . 15 @  .20 


Making  a  Market  for  Wool 

Before  capital  went  after  every  cent 
in  sight,  when  conductors  let  poor  little 
boys  ride  to  sell  things  on  the  trains, 
we  heard  two  of  them  discussing  their 
business.  One  said,  “You  let  me  have 
the  peanut  trade  on  an  excursion  train 
and  you  may  have  everything  else.  The 
way  I  do,  I  go  through  the  cars  and 
give  every  fellow  one  peanut.  Then  I 
get.  my  basket  and  go  through  again  and 
sell  a  tinful  to  every  one  on  that  train 
who  has  five  cents.”  That  poor  little 
fellow  knew  how  to  make  a  demand. 

Last  month  I  was  in  California. 
Towns,  ranches  and  deserts  are  laid  out 
in  lots.  Enough  are  blue-printed  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  couple  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  earth,  and  they  are  selling  some 
at  exorbitant  figures.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  purchasers  are  scraping  with  all  their 
might  to  make  deferred  payments  on 
principal  and  interest:  Regardless  of 
this,  the  persuasive  advertisers  are  sell¬ 
ing  more.  When  a  native  can  get  an 
ear,  he  fills  it  full  of  climate,  citrus 
fruits,  walnuts,  grapes  and  prunes.  Then 
he  begins  on  the  other  ear  where  he  left 
off  on  climate,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
much  can  be  said  on  that  subject  in  any 
State.  “You  can  sleep  under  a  blanket 
any  night  of  the  year,”  but  never  adds, 
“If  the  monotony  of  the  -day  does  not 
kill  you,  or  you  survive  its  heat.” 

Fortunately  the  writer  is  deaf,  and  I 
do  not  need  to  say  anything  to  hurt  his 
feelings,  but  after  many  “Ileys”  has 
compelled  him  to  repeat,  repeatedly,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  persuader 
move  off.  That  peanut  boy  of  50  years 
ago  sold  peanuts  at  his  price.  The  real 
estaters  sell  lots.  They  make  a  demand, 
and  now  we  come  to  sheep.  There  are 
a  good  many  own  them  one  place  and 
another,  and  a  few  score  thousand  will 
read  this  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  Did  anyone 
ever  catch  a  sheep  man  making  a  market 
for  his  wares?  Does  he  ever  name  them 
except  to  a  few  others  of  his  class? 
Wool  is  the  best  fiber  God  has  made  to 
grow  to  date.  Lamb  is  the  greatest  de¬ 
licacy  among  meats.  Are  sheep  men  a 
unit  telling  all  the  folks  who  do  not 
know  these  things?  Do  sheep  men  ex¬ 
ercise  as  good  business  sense  as  that 
crippled  boy  did?  Here  is  the  public 
wearing  substitutes  for  good  wool  and 
the  growers  of  it  tongue  tied,  and  wool 
an  incubus  now.  The  headlines  of  any 
business  paper  will  tell  you  that  this  is 
a  time  of  unparalleled  prosperity.  It  is 
for  the  majority,  but  wool  is  hung  up. 
How  else  could  it  be?  Now  do  I  make  a 
case?  If  so,  sheep  men  have  a  duty  to 
themselves  and  the  public. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Aug.  30,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
iV-?I.ire?  r.e  ^OI‘  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Bra.ncli- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


No.  2  white  oats  ... 
No.  3  white  oats  . . . . 
No.  2  yellow  corn  . . . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . . . 

(Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  bran  . 

Soft  W.  bran  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Flour  middlings 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  . . 


Per  Bu. 
.$0.50% 

•  -49% 

•  -91% 
.  .88% 
Per  Ton 


$30.40 

30:90 

31.40 

42.40 
36.90 
41.15 


.  35.90 


37.40 

41.90 

52.15 


Cop:  “Hey!  Come  out  of  that.  Bath¬ 
ing  is  not  allowed  here.”  Victim  (in 
the  pond)  :  “Pardon  me,  I’m  not  bath¬ 
ing.  I’m  drowning.”  —  The  Sydney 
Bulletin. 


[ 
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/  t  mw7-  .  h,i  ilds  Trucks 

Chevifl*!  w!ii>  B°dies/ 


1  "Ton  Truck 
Stake  Body 


fob 

_  flint 

complete  Mich 


l~Ton  Truck  fi  f) 

Grain  Body  "U.V/ 


fob 

_  _  flint 

c  o  m  p  l  e  t  e  Mich 


1-Ton  Truck  (complete) 

With  Panel  Body,  ( 

1-Ton  Chassis  $  s'  ~t 

and  Cab  only,  OXvJ 

1-Ton  Chassis  ^  /f  O  C 

without  Cab  or  Body 

3^2-Ton  Chassis  only,  $375 
Ail  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


IN  addition  to  the  world-famous  dependability  and  low  op¬ 
erating  costs  that  have  swept  Chevrolet  Trucks  to  record- 
breaking  heights  of  popularity,  Chevrolet  now  offers  Truck 
bodies  of  Chevrolet  design  and  construction  to  meet  the  pub¬ 
lic  demand  for  a  complete  Chevrolet- built  commercial  unit. 

As  a  result  of  this  new  manufacturing  policy,  commercial  car 
buyers  can  now  obtain  a  Chassis  and  Body  engineered  as  a 
complete  unit  and  sold  as  a  complete  unit,  at  a  single  unit 
price.  In  addition  they  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  dura¬ 
bility,  ruggedness  and  strength  for  which  Chevrolet  is  famous 
and  the  fine  appearance  of  quality-built  Bodies,  whose  cabs 
afford  a  new  order  of  driver  comfort  and  protection. 

These  new  Chevrolet  Bodies  offer  numerous  features,  hereto¬ 
fore  available  only  on  passenger  cars,  such  as:  extra- wide 
sedan- type  doors;  double  ventilating  windshield;  plate  glass 
windows  with  Ternstedt  regulators;  conveniently  located 
instrument  panel;  durable  leather  upholstery;  deep,  comfort¬ 
able  cushions  and  lustrous,  lasting  Duco  finish  in  Biscay  Green. 

Renowned  for  sturdy  design  and  staunch  construction,  these 
improvements  still  further  emphasize  the  remarkable  value 
which  has  made  Chevrolet  Trucks  the  choice  of  so  many 
business  men  the  world  over. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“Now  you  see  that’s  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  mail’s  wife  and  his  daughter  !” 

That  was  the  pathetic  remark  made  by 
an  old  friend  once  after  he  had  carried 
out  his  wife’s  instructions.  This  man 
occupied  the  position  which  so  many  men 
of  65  and  over  are  now  filling.  He  had 
been  successful  as  a  farmer  and  small 
businessman,  and  had  gained  a  com¬ 
petence  enough  to  carry  him  through. 
Many  of  these  old  fellows  would  do  well 
enough  if  you  would  let  them  be  natural. 
They  have  lived  a  certain  kind  of  life 
and  have  fitted  into  certain  habits  so 
that  'they  carry  themselves  with  consid¬ 
erable  dignity.  But  the  children  and 
very  likely  mother  seem  to  think  that 
father  is  a  little  awkward  or  behind  the 
times,  and  they  proceed  to  “bring  him 
up”  properly.  The  consequences  are 
often  disastrous. 

In  this  case  some  fashionable  people 
were  coming  to  supper,  and  father  had 
come  in  from  working  in  the  garden. 
With  overalls  off  and  his  thin  coat  on 
he  looked  neat  and  what  was  more,  na¬ 
tural,  but  mother  could  not  see  it. 

“Now,  Henry,  you  go  right  up  and 
change  your  clothes.  Put  on  your  best 
suit.  I  have  put  your  clean  shirt  on  the 
bed  and  be  sure  and  wear  that  high, 
stiff  collar  and - ” 

“But  mother,”  broke  in  the  daughter. 
“I  think  father  looks  nice  just  as  lie  is. 
This  hot  night  and  all.  Why  not  let 
him  be  comfortable?” 

“•Not  another  word !”  mother  ordered. 
“You  will  spoil  your  father  if  you  have 
your  way.  lie  ought  to  show  his  respect 
for  our  company — now  then,  Henry,  it’s 
time  for  you  to  start !” 

And  Henry  obediently  went  up  and 
changed  his  clothes.  How  that  stiff 
collar  did  cut  his  neck — that  tight  shirt 
with  its  hard  cuffs  and  that  hot  coat ! 
And  when  these  fashionable  folks  came 
they  had  on  just  as  little  clothing  as  the 
law  permits — and  perhaps  a  little  less ! 
But  as  mother  said :  “We  must  observe 
the  proprieties,”  though  it’s  somewhat 
hard  on  an  elderly  man  who  has  worked 
free  most  of  his  life  in  the  field  to  have 
the  check-rein  put  on  him  when  he  steps 
out  into  the  broad  highway.  And  Henry, 
something  of  a  philosopher,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said  : 

“ Now  you  see  the  difference  hetioeen 
a  man’s  wife  and  his  daughter !” 

•»<  v  v 

And  I  had  to  think  of  this  incident, 
on  that  quiet  farm  in  Western  New 
England.  For,  if  we  may  consider  the 
spirit  of  New  England  as  a  man  or  a 
person,  it  seemed  as  if  he  is  being  hauled 
one  way  or  the  other  by  his  wife  the 
memory  of  older  days,  and  his  daughter 
— the  living  presence  of  the  new.  Prob¬ 
ably  Ma  is  weakening  a  little  too,  and, 
in  trying  to  be  fully  up  to  the  times,  she 
may  sometimes  look  like  one  of  these 
solid  work  horses  taken  off  the  plow  on 
Saturday  night  and  polished  up  for  the 
Sunday  trip  to  church — with  braided 
tail  and  mane,  a  ribbon  on  the  bridle, 
the  sweat  marks  polished  up  and  a  shin¬ 
ing  harness  to  cover  up  the  worn  and 
galled  spots  of  everyday  labor.  Maybe 
that  is  symbolic  of  the  newer  ideas  of 
religious  observance — for  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  finest  of  all  worship  is  that  of 
the  hand  and  brain  in  the  production  of 
necessities.  At  any  rate  I  should  say 
that  these  sleepy  farms  prove  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  keeping  up  a  prosperous  agri¬ 
culture  in  any  community  where  manu¬ 
facturing  and  invested  money  have  be¬ 
come  dominant  in  popular  thought.  In 
New  England  this  dominance  seems  to 
have  driven  out  the  old  reverential  feel¬ 
ing  for  old-time  methods  and  old-time 
ideas.  People  will  pay  great  prices  for 
“antiques”  which  represent  the  hard 
struggles  and  rather  crude  attempts  at 
culture  and  comfort  which  characterized 
the  lives  of  our  ancestors,  but  they  have 
no  desire  to  go  back  to  a  life  which 
meant  the  use  of  such  things.  A  woman 
may  pay  $100  for  an  old-fashioned  warm¬ 
ing-pan  used  to  warm  up  a  cold  bed,  or 
an  old  foot-warmer  for  church,  comfort — 
but  you  will  not  catch  her  living  in  a 
cold  *  house  where  the  warming-pan  is 
needed  or  worshiping  in  an  unlieated 
church.  Something  of  this  spirit  seems 
to  be  growing  into  modern  farming. 


On  this  farm  where  I  happen  to  be 
for  the  moment  the  farmer  who  occupied 
it  a  century  ago  made  a  profit  of  $1,000 
a  year  keeping  sheep.  The  farm  has 
several  never-failing  brooks  running 
through  it,  and  on  the  level  fields  I  see 
fine  patches  of  potatoes,  corn,  clover  and 
Timothy.  I  am  quite  sure  that  Sweet 
clover  and  Alfalfa  would  grow  here.  Yet 
all  but  a  few  acres  near  the  road,  is 
grown  up  into  brush  and  huckleberries. 
Another  flock  of  sheep  would  clear  this 
up  and  bring  back  these  pastures — but 
the  town  dogs !  Thus  the  fields  are  idle 
except  for  pasture  for  half  a  dozen  cows 
— .but  there  are  a  dozen,  or  more  of 
boarders  in  the  house.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  vegetables,  eggs,  chickens 
and  milk  these  boarders  are  fed  on  food 
which  comes  from  all  over  the  world. 
And  it  seemed  characteristic  of  the 
change  which  lias  come  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  farm  that  such  old  favorites  as 
baked  beans,  fish  balls  and  “New  Eng¬ 
land  dinner”  are  seldom  if  ever  served. 


Daintier  dishes  seem  now  to  be  demand¬ 
ed  by  those  who  come  to  Summer  in  New 
England.  I  actually  woke  up  to  find 
that  my  children  are  coming  to  regard 
good  honest  baked  beans  as  a  good  dish 
to  be  eaten  quietly  at  home,  but  not  to 
be  mentioned  in  polite  society  abroad ! 
We  must  remember  too,  that  when  that 
old  ancestor  made  $1,000  a  year  on  this 
farm,  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar 
was  several  times  its  present  value.  I 
have  been  looking  over  some  curious  old 
documents,  including  public  contracts. 
One  man  who  seems  to  have  been  a  rural 
mail  carrier  contracted  to  carry  the  mail 
to  a  point  16  miles  away,  three  times  a 
week  for  $96  a  year.  On  this  small  sal¬ 
ary,  with  a  little  farm,  aided  by  some 
outside  work,  he  seems  to  have  raised  a 
good-sized  family  and  accumulated  some 
property !  What  do  our  rural  carriers 
today  think  of  that?  Will  it  make  them 
better  satisfied  with  their  lot  to  know 
what  Uncle  Sam  paid  in  1S28?  You 
might  ask  them !  I  saw  some  of  the 
letters  which  these  men  carried.  There 
were  no  envelopes  such  as  we  use — the 
sheet  of  paper  was  folded  and  the  corn¬ 
ers  sealed  with  wax.  There  was  an  old 
copy  of  a  local  paper  giving  a  report  of 
a  Fourth  of  July  speech  by  some  Con¬ 
gressman  who  said  that  these  frail  pieces 
of  paper  carried  in  this  way  safely 
through  sunshine  and  storm  give  evidence 
of  “the  majesty  of  this  great  govern¬ 
ment!”  And  one  of  the  things  that 
made  the  government  truly  majestic  was 
the  fact  that  this  $96  carrier  believed 
that  it  was  truly  so ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  was  the  point  exactly.  Those 
people  of  a  century  ago  had  true  respect 
for  their  job,  however  humble  it  might 
be.  It  was  a  day  of  home  rule — the  in¬ 
dividual  was  a  power.  In  these  modern 


days  the  tendency  is  all  toward  rule  or 
government  by  bureau  or  commission  or 
some  other  form  of  combining  power  with 
a  government  job.  And  that  power  is 
made  up  of  little  units  of  home  rule, 
stolen  quietly  from  individuals.  I  saw 
some  road-making  contracts  under  which 
men  were  paid  5  and  10  cents  an  hour 
for  road  work,  with  one  dollar  a  day  for 
a  yoke  of  oxen  and  $1.25  for  a  pair  of 
horses.  Those  men  did  not  soldier  on 
the  job  (that  came  in  later  with  more 
concentrated  power).  It  was  true  co¬ 
operation  ;  the  man  with  a  pickax  and 
shovel  felt  as  much  pride  in  his  work:  as 
the  engineer  who  laid  out  the  road  orig¬ 
inally.  As  I  walk  about  this  farm,  look 
at  the  stone  walls  lost  in  the  brush  or 
in  the  woods,  the  old  bridges  and  evi¬ 
dence  of  thrift,  observe  the  big  steam 
heater  by  the  side  of  the  open  fireplace, 
the  old  brass  knocker  on  the  door  be¬ 
side  the  electric  button,  I  wonder  where 
this  old  independent  spirit  has  gone  to. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  modern  system 
of  education  is  at  least  partly  responsible 
for  it.  Manufacturing  and  money  lend¬ 
ing  have  come  to  be  the  chief  business  of 
New  England,  and  without  question  the 
ideals  and  ambitions  created  and  fostered 
in  the  school-room  have  led  toward  these 
walks  of  life  rather  than  toward  a  safe 
and  saner  agriculture.  Many  of  the 
people  I  meet  here  glory  in  this  great 
financial  growth  of  New  England.  To 
me  it  seems  more  pitiful  than  promising, 
for  who  does  not  know  that  a  nation  or  a 
section  which  neglects  its  agriculture  for 
manufacturing  or  finance  cannot  long 
endure?  So  long  as  the  stomach  is  well 
filled  even  an  inferior  brain  will  func¬ 
tion  well.  With  an  empty  stomach  the 
finest  brain  must  stop — or  move  away  ! 
Co-operation?  It  is  coming,  but  it  must 
be  of  the  right  sort  with  the  sap  and 
strength  of  the  old-time  neighborly  feel¬ 
ing.  At  the  battle  of  Crown  Point  the 
English  general  decided  to  send  out  a 
number  of  small  scouting  parties  to  spy 
on  the  French.  The  Mohawk  Indian 
chief  Hendricks  took  several  sticks  and 
bunched  them  together — then  tried  to 


break  them.  It  was  impossible  to  do  so. 
Yet  when  he  took  each  separately  they 
were  easily  broken.  That  was  his  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  strength  of  co-opera¬ 
tion.  But  Hendricks  did  not  take  dead 
or  dry  sticks— they  were  green  and 
sappy — with  the  holding  power  of  live 
fibre.  It  is  much  the  same  with  human 
co-operation.  There  has  got  to  be  the 
binding  power  of  the  old-fashioned  neigh¬ 
borly  feeling. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Yet,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  still  good 
opportunity  in  New  England  for  profit¬ 
able  farming.  I  suppose  in  some  cases 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
turn  the  telescope  around  and  look  into 
the  large  end.  The  Winters  are  hard  and 
severe,  but  the  markets  are  excellent. 
Much  of  the  hills  have  grown  into  wood, 
but  there  is  a  good  demand  for  this  as 
fuel.  It  may  be  doubtful  if  the  native 
Yankees  used  to  living  in  industrial 
towns  or  on  interest  could  do  so  well, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  many  western 
tenant  farmers  now  living  on  high-priced 
land  might  prosper  here.  There  is  room 
here  too  for  some  of  the  better  class  of 
immigrants  who  are  natural  farmers  and 
fruit  growers.  They  would  not  be  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  thought  of  what  their  an¬ 
cestors  did.  I  notice  sometimes  that  the 
reputation  of  grandfather  gets  so  much 
in  mind  that  it  trips  up  the  grandson.  A 
farmer  to  do  well  in  this  country  must 
be  a  natural  farmer,  and  also  be  willing 
to  serve  rather  than  be  served.  All  along 
the  road  you  will  find  golf  courses  where 
strong  men  and  women  are  knocking 
little  balls  about.  Close  by  may  be  corn 
fields  full  of  weeds  and  grass  for  lack  of 
laborers.  Now  if  these  ball  chasers  and 
knockers  could  only  be  made  to  see  that 
they  could  get  even  finer  exercise  cut¬ 
ting  or  pulling  those  weeds,  how  New 
England  agriculture  would  prosper !  The 
section  would  come  close  to  producing  its 
own  bread !  But  you  should  see  the  look 
on  the  faces  of  my  children  when  I  sug¬ 
gest  that !  But  seriously  there  are  op¬ 
portunities  here.  The  valley  land  is 


Weaving  a  huge  spider  web 
across  the  river,  calculat¬ 
ing  with  the  uncanny  exactness 
of  his  profession,  and  planning 
for  a  hundred  years  of  durabil¬ 
ity,  the  engineer  thinks  first  of 
a  safe  anchorage  for  the  bridge. 
The  sturdy  concrete  abutments 
pay  enduring  tribute  to  his 
judgment. 

Engineers  know  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Portland  Cement  will 
stand  powerful  stresses.  Whe¬ 
ther  cement  is  used  for  a  heav¬ 
ily  travelled  state  highway  or  a 
small  fence-post,  each  bag  must 
be  perfect.  The  famous  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Pre-test  insures  the 
reliability  of  every  bag  leaving 
our  plant. 
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strong.  The  hills  are  wooded.  There  is 
a  demand  for  fuel.  The  entire  section  is 
coming  to  be  a  great  playground,  and 
who  does  not  know  that  the  average  per¬ 
son  in  these  days  works  very  largely  that 
he  may  spend  his  savings  in  play?  We 
visited  the  battlefield  of  Bennington. 
It  did  not  look  quite  as  I  expected,  but 
it  was  easy  to  imagine  how  those  Green 
Mountain  boys  did  their  work  that  day. 
It  seems  that  a  body  of  Hessians  failed 
to  reach  the  battlefield  in  time  to  save 
the  British.  The  roads  were  muddy  and 
bad,  and  these  Hessians  straggled.  Their 
commander  seems  to  have  been  a  martinet 
for  strict  discipline,  and  every  now  and 
then  he  halted  his  troops  and  made  them 
“dress  ranks.”  This  took  so  much  time 
that  they  failed  to  get  into  the  fight 
until  the  British  were  wiped  out.  The 
Green  Mountain  boys  did  not  care 
whether  their  ranks  were  dressed  or 
naked.  Inspired  by  a  common  purpose 
they  went  right  in.  There  were  two 
kinds  of  co-operation.  It  was  good  to 
think  them  out  under  the  shadow  of  that 
great  battle  monument  pointing  up  like  a 
great  finger  to  show  what  the  old-time 
New  England  did  when  money  was  not 
the  master  of  man!  h.  w.  c. 


Radio  Notes 


Radio  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 
Equipment  has  been  improved  and  pro¬ 
grams  are  widened  so  that  news,  in¬ 
structive  matter  and  amusement  in  great 
variety  are  available.  The  daily  papers 
tell  what  is  going  to  be  on  the  air  and 
when.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  tune 
in  and  pick  out  what  is  wanted. 

The  program  of  one  station  on  a  re¬ 
cent  day  started  at  11  A.  M.  with  piano 
music.  At  11.15  there  was  a  talk  on 
Dahlias ;  11.00,  piano ;  11.40,  talk  on 
Chinese  pagodas;  11.55,  piano;  12.15,  or¬ 
chestra  ;  4  P.  M.,  soprano  ;  4.15,  piano  ; 
4.30,  poem  recitations ;  4.45,  tenor ;  5  and 
0,  orchestra ;  G.55,  baseball  news ;  7, 
piano ;  7.30,  basso ;  7.45,  recitations  by 
author;  8,  orchestra;  S.30  violin;  8.50, 
tenor ;  0.10,  piano ;  9.30,  soprano ;  9.45, 
violin  ;  10,  opera ;  11,  orchestra. 

Other  broadcasting  stations  filled  the 
period  of  mid-afternoon,  so  that  there 
was  something  going  on  in  the  air  all  the 
time  from  11  A.  M.  until  midnight. 
Those  who  wanted  popular,  rather  than 
classical  music,  found  available  college 
songs,  serenades,  dance  and  vaudeville 
numbers. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  things  noted 
in  this  one  day's  programs  from  the 
various  stations  were  :  daily  menu,  police 
alarms,  German  lessons,  baseball  talk, 
outdoor  life,  gymnasium  class,  markets, 
financial  and  sport  review,  fashions, 
Bible  reading,  prayers,  religious  lecture, 
talks  to  children. 


The  New  Kind  of  Tubes 

Changing  Tubes. — The  makers  of 
standard  radio  vacuum  tubes  have  made 
an  effort  to  change  their  tubes  so  that 
they  would  all  fit  a  uniform  kind  of  soc¬ 
ket.  This  change  is  going  to  cause  some 
confusion  for  a  little  while,  or  until  we 
get  accustomed  to  it. 

What  the  Change  Is. — The  base  of 
the  tubes  looks  the  same  as  the  old  tubes 
but  two  of  the  contact  pins,  or  prongs, 
are  a  little  larger  than  the  other  two. 
This  is  so  that  in  the  new  type  of  sockets 
the  tubes  are  pushed  down  to  make  con¬ 
tact  and  do  not  require  any  turn  to  the 
right  to  lock  them,  and  the  difference  in 
size  of  the  pins  will  always  prevent  the 
tube  from  being  placed  in  the  soeket 
wrong. 

New  Tubes  in  Old  Sockets. — The 
new  tubes  are  made  with  the  old  style 
bayonet  lock  so  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  CX  or  UX  199  tnbes,  all. the  other 
tubes  can  be  used  in  your  old  sockets. 

No  Difference  in  the  CX  301 A  and 
the  C  301 A  or  the  UX  2014  and  the  UV 
201 A  tubes  except  in  the  base.  They  op¬ 
erate  the  same  as  the  old  tubes  and  can 
be  interchanged  as  you  wish  in  the  old 
style  of  socket. 

Only  CX  or  UX  Tubes  can  be  used 
in  the  new  type  of  socket  where  the  push 
contact  is  used. 


■New  Amplifier  Tubes  for  Great 
Volume  and  Clarity. — The  UX  120  or 
CX  220  tubes  used  in  the  last  stage  of 
audio  frequency  amplification  in  place  of 
the  old  199  or  299  tubes  will  give  a  great 
increase  of  volume  without  distortion  at 
only  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  use  of 
A  battery  current.  Where  the  201A  or 
301A  type  tubes  are  used  with  storage 
batteries  the  new  CX  112  or  UX  112 
tubes  will  do  the  same  thing  in  the  last 
stage  of  audio  frequency  amplification. 

Old  Type  Tubes  Distort  the  words 
and  music  when  they  were  used  to  get 
greater  volume  but  now  with  the  new 
special  amplifying  tubes  you  can  use  as 
high  as  130  volts  of  B  battery  and  get 
all  the  volume  that  you  will  need  or  want 
without  spoiling  the  words  or  music  by 
i  dstortion. 

Remember  that  all  C'X  or  UX  type  of 
tubes  except  CX299  (UX199)  and  CX 


220  (UX120)  will  fit  either  the  standard 
socket  or  the  new  OX  or  UX  sockets. 
The  CX299  and  CX220  tubes  will  only 
fit  the  new  type  of  socket.  J.  H.  F. 


Operating  a  Radio  from 
Lighting  Plant 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  re¬ 
gard  to  operating  a  radio  from  a  32-volt 
lighting  plant.  I  have  my  radio  working 
from  a  lamp  socket  from  my  32-volt  farm 
plant,  and  find  it  much  easier  and  more 
convenient  than  wiring  from  the  plant 
direct.  It  works  very  satisfactorily.  The 
current  is  reduced  by  a  25-watt  bulb  for 
a  three  tube  machine  and  by  a  40-watt 
bulb  for  a  five-tube  machine.  I  have 
used  both  sized  machines  with  satisfac¬ 
tion.  II.  c.  II. 


True  Ivy  and  Poison  Ivy 

Is  the  ivy  used  for  beauty  the  same 
as  poison  ivy?  i.  m. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

True  ivy,  also  known  as  English  ivy, 
is  entirely  distinct  from  our  native  poison 
ivy.  It  is  an  evergreen,  botanically 
Hedera  Helix,  a  member  of  the  Aralia 
family,  to  which  ginseng  belongs.  Poison 
ivy,  botanically  Rhus  radicans,  also 
called  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  belongs  to 
the  Sumach  family;  it  is  deciduous 
(loses  its  leaves  in  Winter),  but  clings 
by  aerial  rootlets  just  as  true  ivy  does. 
The  poison  ivy  has  compound  leaves 
formed  of  three  leaflets,  vivid  light  green  ; 
the  true  ivy  has  simple  leaves,  angled 
heart  shape,  sometimes  deeply  cut  in 
points,  glossy  dark  green,  also  in  some 
varieties  variegated  with  white  or  yellow. 
The  name  ivy  is  often  incorrectly  ap¬ 
plied  to  climbing  or  trailing  vines  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  ivy  family ;  thus  the 
vine  commonly  called  Boston  ivy  or 
Japanese  ivy  is  an  Ampelopsis  related 
to  our  native  Virginia  creeper,  and  not 
a  true  ivy  at  all. 


KING  RAM© 

“Most  Radio  Per  Dollar  ” 


King  Radio 
No.  61 

Three -dial  con* 
trol.  Stabilised  cir¬ 
cuit.  Six  tubes. 
Price,  without  ac¬ 
cessories,  $65. 


Earns  as  much  as  a  good  Tractor 


King  Radio  No.  63 

Same  chassis  as  King 
Radio  No.  62.  Genuine 
Peerless  Reproducer  built 
in.  Gives  amazing  results 
on  the  “lost  frequencies" 
which  the  average  speaker 
does  not  reproduce.  Con¬ 
sole  cabinet  of  surpassing 
beauty  with  space  for  bat¬ 
teries,  etc.  Price,  without 
accessories,  $210. 


NEuStnE 

1  HINNERS  W 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office,  Licensed  by  Independent 

Radio  Mfgrs.,  Inc.,  under  Hazeltine  Patents  Nos. 

1,450,080;  1.4S9.228;  1,533858  and  1,577,421. 

rT'HE  KING  RADIO  NO.  61,  illus' 
trated  above,  will  make  money  for 
you.  It  will  reach  out  into  the  markets 
of  the  country  and  bring  you  the  latest 
market  prices.  It  will  give  you  these 
market  reports  24  to  48  hours  earlier 
than  you  can  get  them  any  other  way. 
It  will  tell  you  when  to  ship — when 
prices  are  up.  It  will  show  you  where 
to  ship — where  the  demand  is  best. 

Besides  this — King  Radio  61  will  give 
you  weather  reports,  educational  talks 
and  a  wonderful  array  of  entertainment 
for  all  the  family. 

The  price,  without  accessories,  is  only 
$65.  Go  to  your  nearest  King  dealer 
today — hear  this  King — and  buy  it.  It 
costs  hardly  a  tenth  as  much  as  a  tractor 
— yet  may  earn  you  fully  as  much. 

Ask  for  the  illustrated  booklet,  “Picking  Pro¬ 
fits  from  the  Air,”  telling  how  others  make  radio 
pay  for  itself  on  the  farm.  No  cost.  No  obligation. 

KING-BUFFALO,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  New  York 


King  Radio  No.61-H 

Same  chassis  as  King 
Receiver  No.6 1 .  Three- 
dial  control.  Six  tubes. 
Stabilised  circuit.  Two 
stages  radio  frequency, 
detector,  three  stages 
audio.  In  high-boy  or 
consolecabinet  of  hand¬ 
some  design  with  built- 
in  speaker  and  space  for 
batteries,  etc.  Price, 
without  accessories, 
$135 


King 

Neutrodyne 
No.  10* 

Five  tubes,  two 
stages  radio, two 
stages  audio. 
Black  panel,  3- 
dial  control. 
Price,  without 
accessories,  $75. 


CAN  BE  BOUGHT  ON  CONVENIENT  BUDGET  PLAN 


“Picking  Profits  from  the  Air ” 
King-Buffalo,  Inc.  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Send  me  your  free  King  Radio  booklet 
“Picking  Profits  from  the  Air"  with 
name  of  nearest  King  Radio  dealer.  No 
cost  or  obligation. 


Name . . 

State  or  R.  F.  D. 


Post  Office . State . 

Prices  Slightly  Higher  Denver  and  West; 
B-7  also  in  Canada 
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For  Twenty  Years  Master  Makers  of  Precision  Products 


There  are  other  King 
Radios — One  for 
every  purse — 
from  $65  up 


Table  and  console 
cabinets,  T^eutrodyne 
or  T.  R.  F.  circuits. 
Single  or  Three-Dial 
Control 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adiust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise!  c  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  think  that  any  farmer  on  the  hill  lands  of 
New  York  or  New  England  may  safely  con¬ 
clude  that  limestone  and  acid  phosphate  are  the 
fertilizing  elements  most  needed  in  dairying  or  gen¬ 
eral  farming.  Such  soils  are  often  exhausted  of 
lime  and  phosphorus.  These  elements  work  together 
well  on  old  land.  The  limestone  will  fit  the  soil  for 
clover  and  similar  crops  and  the  phosphate  will 
make  up  for  what  many  generations  of  cattle  have 
carried  away.  There  never  has  been  half  enough 
limestone  used  on  these  hill  lands.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  at  least  30  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  could 
be  used  with  every  load  of  manure. 

* 

ANEW  product  for  the  Pacific  islands  may  have 
a  large  effect  upon  one  line  of  American  manu¬ 
facturing.  That  is  starch  made  from  the  edible 
Canna.  This  Canna  is  grown  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  It  grows  very  heavy  crops,  and  a  fine  qual¬ 
ity  of  starch  can  he  made  from  it.  This  starch  com¬ 
pares  well  with  that  made  from  potatoes,  corn  or 
cassava.  It  evidently  has  possibilities  for  commer¬ 
cial  use  limited  by  the  cost  of  producing  it.  We  all 
know  how  the  Pacific  islands  have  sent  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  -cocoa nut  oil  to  compete  with  our  butter 
and  other  fats.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  starch 
from  Cannas  may  prove  another  competitor*. 

* 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  do  this  slight  service 
for  you.  You  help  me  through  your  columns  every 
week  and  repeatedly  you  have  given  me  requested  in¬ 
formation.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best 
reflector  of  life  in  Eastern  United  States,  outside  the 
cities,  that  comes  within  my  view ;  and  I  have  a  pretty 
close  acquaintance  with  seven-tenths  of  the  magazines 
published.  '  J.  L.  G. 

Vermont. 

F  we  could  carry  out  our  ideas  regarding  The 
R.  N.-Y.  it  would  be  to  make  the  paper  the  true 
reflector  of  country  life  as  lived  on  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  slope.  We  believe  that  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  useful  life  that  America  can  now  show.  At 
least  the  possibilities  of  such  a  life  are  unsurpassed. 
Rural  life  in  Eastern  America  has  suffered  because 
it  has  lacked  the  power  of  true  expression.  The 
city  papers,  through  ignorance  or  conceit,  would 
picture  the  countryman  as  a  slow-thinking  inferior 
man,  a  “kicker”  rather  than  a  thinker — one  fit  only 
for  exploitation  or  a  useful  political  aid  in  carrying 
out  big  public  financial  schemes.  On  the  other  hand 
most  of  the  so-called  “friends  of  the  farmer”  run 
to  the  other  extreme.  Educators,  politicians,  up- 
lifters,  most  of  them  well  paid  for  their  services, 
often  paint  rosy  pictures  of  farm  life,  teach  in¬ 
creased  production  through  expensive  methods,  and 
do  their  best  to  substitute  bureaucratic  government 
for  the  old  independence  and  self-government.  The 
picture  these  leaders  paint  is  often  as  far  from  the 
truth  to  one  extreme  as  the  city  picture  is  to  the 
other.  The  real  truth  about  country  life  lies  in 
between,  and  only  those  who  actually  live  the  life 
are  competent  to  present  it.  The  city  influence  is 
distinctly  antagonistic.  It  is  hard  to  say  it,  but 
much  of  the  influence  of  agricultural  education  has 
proved  discouraging — at  least  in  its  effect  upon  our 
boys  a-nd  girls.  Yet  these  two  influences  have  had 
most  to  do  in  giving  expression  to  the  real  hopes 
and  ambitions  of  the  true  country  home.  Thus  the 
true  picture  has  not  been  presented.  It  has  been 
a  distinct  loss  to  the  country  that  the  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  strong,  fearless  and  independent  farmer 
has  passed  out  of  vision  and  in  its  place  presented 
a  chromo  of  a  subservient,  money-chasing  country 
man.  The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  that  the  old  spirit  is 
still  to  be  found — the  old  home  atmosphere  and  the 
old  character,  and  it  is  ever  a  source  of  pride  with 
us  to  be  able  to  picture  it  and  make  it  known. 


Assuming  a  man  between  35  and  40,  experienced  in 
general  farming  and  having  $10,000  available  to  put 
into  farming,  and  also  having  young  children  whom  he 
wishes  to  educate  and  give  good  advantages,  what  do 
you  think  would  be  the  prospects  for  success  raising 
baby  beef  and  hogs  primarily,  and  on  a  lesser  scale 
sheep  and  draft  horses,  and  keeping  a  flock  of  200  to 
500  hens,  raising  principally  corn,  Alfalfa  and  Sweet 
clover  and  secondarily  oats,  wheat  and  permanent  pas¬ 
ture? 

What  section  of  the  United  States  would  you  recom¬ 
mend,  all  things  considered,  for  such  a  venture  and  if 
confined,  to  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Del¬ 
aware,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  what  locality 
would  you  recommend?  reader. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

O  single  opinion  will  be  worth  much  in  such  a 
case.  It  is  a  big  question  and  requires  a  wide 
discussion — if  we  are  to  get  anywhere  with  it.  We 
know  that  there  are  a  number  of  former  dairymen 
who  are  trying  to  think  out  this  question.  It  means 
much  to  them.  They  should  be  started  right.  This 
is  a  case  where  we  need  the  thought  of  experienced 
farmers,  and  any  volunteer  testimony  will  be  wel¬ 
comed. 


The  Country  School  and  Home  Rule 

WE  hope  you  will  read  carefully  the  notes  on 
that  school  case — printed  on  the  first  page. 
The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  the  last  say 
on  matters  of  this  sort,  but  none  the  less  this  does 
not  change  our  judgment  regarding  the  justice  and 
right  of  the  former  decision.  An  appeal  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  constitutional  grounds  is  possible 
and  might  succeed,  but  this  decision  ought  to  make 
it  clear  to  every  thinking  man  and  woman  that  the 
Legislature  alone  can  give  relief.  We  think  this  de¬ 
cision  will  be  useful  not  because  it  points  anew  the 
power  of  the  Education  Department,  but  because 
the  people  must  now  see  the  danger  in  sustaining 
this  tremendous  power  in  all  its  possibilities.  If 
we  take  Judge  McLaughlin’s  statements  literally, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  New  York  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  has  today  greater  autocratic  and 
arbitrary  powers  than  any  other  bureau  or  com¬ 
mission  in  the  civilized  world.  The  voters  in  this 
school  district  met,  and  in  the  good  old  American 
way,  decided  what  they  wished  to  do.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  decision  it  appears  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  home  rule  for  the  school  district.  A 
meeting  such  as  was  held  at  Setauket,  by  intelligent 
and  interested  people,  has  no  force  or  effect  what¬ 
ever  if  the  Education-  Department  sees  fit  to  veto 
its  action.  It  is  simply  a  hollow  farce  for  these 
parents  and  taxpayers  to  try  to  -have  anything  to 
do  with  the  conduct  of  their  school  or  the  teaching 
of  their  children.  The  struggle  for  power  between 
Charles  I  of  England  and  his  parliament  was  a  con¬ 
test  over  constitutional  liberty  and  home  mile.  Es¬ 
sentially  the  powers  now  given  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  are  greater  than  those  claimed  by  the 
king.  Grant,  if  you  like,  that  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  by  the  department  is  now  in  the  form  of  a 
mild  and  gentle  despotism,  no  student  of  history 
can  fairly  maintain  that  these  tremendous  powers 
should  remain  as  they  are.  We  are  glad  that  the 
public  may  now  understand  this  thing.  It  ought  to 
give  increased  power  to  the  movement  back  of  the 
Joiner  home  rule  school  bill.  Remember  that  is  the 
first  serious  effort  to  revise  the  school  laws  so  as  to 
give  the  school  district  a  form  of  protection.  The 
issue  is  now  very  clear.  Will  you  join  us? 


WE *  *have  spoken  before  of  the  great  service 
rendered  to  many  rural  communities  by  the 
librarians  of  small  public  libraries.  These  women 
usually  work  without  pay,  and  they  are  among  the 
best  examples  of  pure  American  patriots  that  we 
have  in  this  country.  Their  judgment  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  books  is  excellent,  and  they  give  sound  ad¬ 
vice  to  young  people  who  need  guidance  in  reading. 
These  women  rarely  receive  proper  recognition  for 
the  public  work  they  do,  but  they  are  real  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  do  far  more  than  most  of  us  imagine  in 
directing  the  thought  of  the  community.  They  are 
among  the  soldiers  and  heroes  who  do  their  duty 
usefully  with  very  little  of  recognition. 

* 

E  have  tried  several  experiments  this  year 
with  broadcast  corn — to  test  it  for  fodder  and 
for  its  value  for  smothering  weeds.  One  piece  was 
along  an  old  fence  row.  The  fence  had  b,een  pulled 
out  and  the  strip  roughly  plowed.  All  know  how 
such  fence  rows  accumulate  stones,  and  how  they 
fill  up  with  weeds  and  trash.  It  is  possible  to 
plant  corn  in  hills  in  such  places,  and  by  extra 
work  keep  the  weeds  down  with  hoe  and  cultivator. 
In  these  days  of  high-priced  labor  such  work  would 
not  pay.  We  plowed  the  strip,  harrowed  it  rough¬ 
ly  and  broadcast  flint  corn  about  as  thick  as  for  a 
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good  seeding  of  barley.  It  was  covered  with  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  set  to  cut  deeply.  The  result 
was  a  thick,  strong  growth  of  corn  which  complete¬ 
ly  smothered  out  the  weeds,  sumac  and  other  trash. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  corn  could  do  this,  but 
the  evidence  was  there.  We  cut  this  corn  with  a 
mower  about  September  1.  The  stalks  were  slender 
and  about  6  ft.  high.  It  will  be  cured  like  heavy 
millet  or  Sudan  grass,  or  it  could  be  cut  with  a 
binder  and  used  for  the  silo.  Of  course  there  are 
few  if  any  ears,  but  the  total  tonnage  is  heavy. 
It  seems  nearly  equal  to  millet  in  feeding  value, 
but  its  power  to  smother  out  the  weeds  is  remark¬ 
able.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  off  the  land  will  be 
disked  and  seeded  to  rye.  When  this  is  plowed 
under  next  Spring  it  will  be  conquered  sufficiently 
to  plant  potatoes. 

* 

TWO  weeks  ago  we  told  about  a  section  in  the 
northern  part  of  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  has- 
been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  abandoned  for  farm  pur¬ 
poses.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  lime  left  in  the 
soil,  and  the  location  is  such  that  it  would  hardly 
pay  to  haul  in  lime  or  fertilizer.  The  roads  leading 
to  the  cleared  farm  land  are  steep  and  rough — the 
Winters  are  severe,  and  take  it  all  through  there  is 
not  much  hope  for  profitable  farming.  We  can  hard¬ 
ly  see  how  a  man  with  limited  capital  on  such  land 
can  compete  with  more  favorable  locations.  We  must 
all  remember  that  if  the  pioneers  of  a  century  ago 
had  known  what  we  now  know  about  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  New  York  land,  thousands  of  these  wooded 
hillsides  never  would  have  been  settled.  On  our 
recent  trip  to  that  country  we  saw  a  farmer  haul¬ 
ing  one  can  of  milk  at  least  six  miles  to  a  creamery 
or  milk  station.  Even  if  the  can  had  been  full  it 
is  hard  to  figure  out  a  living,  much  less  a  family 
profit,  on  such  a  daily  journey.  The  stern  fact 
faces  us  that  most  of  this  land  has  lost  its  value  to 
society  as  a  food  producer.  That  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  farmers,  but  rather  of  the  land  itself  and  of 
its  location.  Left  alone  it  will  slowly  go  back  to 
forest  —  trees  of  very  little  value.  Reforested  or 
properly  planted  in  pine  or  spruce  with  the  aid  and 
direction  of  the  State  it  will  in  time  become  more 
valuable  than  ever  before  in  its  history,  while  the 
work  of  replanting  and  caring  for  the  forests  will 
provide  work  for  the  local  farmers  and  enable  them 
to  lead  a  good  life.  The  State  and  the  county  ought 
to  take  this  up. 

* 

ONE  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  breakfast 
foods  has  decided  to  urge  the  use  of  honey  on 
all  their  food  packages.  This  is  done  to  help  along 
a  worthy  industry,  for  this  manufacturer  firmly 
believes  in  honey  as  a  healthful  sweet.  Over  a  mil¬ 
lion  packages  leave  this  factory  each  year,  and  this 
vast  advertising  will  do  great  things  for  the  bee  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  already  a  great  business,  but  continued 
advertising  of  this  sort  will  .more  than  double  it.  As 
long  as  flowers  bloom  and  bees  fly  honey  will  be 
made  and  it  is  not  likely  that  even  a  small  fraction 
of  the  supply  will  ever  be  taken.  Wise  men  wear 
out  their  brains  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
world’s  sugar  supply.  Given  a  fairer  chance  the 
bee  would  do  more  to  make  society  sweet  than  all 
the  reformers  in  the  country. 


Brevities 

What  has  been  your  experience  in  putting  manure 
on  an  apple  orchard  in  the  Fall? 

From  some  Ohio  analyses  we  learn  that  Sweet  clover 
hay  contains  more  lime,  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  than 
either  Red  clover  or  Alfalfa. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  been  testing 
ground  oyster  shells  against  ground  limestone  as*  a  use¬ 
ful  source  of  lime  for  eggshell  making.  Oyster  shells 
proved  superior. 

Recently  we  spoke  of  using  phosphates  in  the  silo 
— to  be  fed  to  the  cattle  in  the  silage.  Ground  bone  is 
good  for  this  purpose,  but  ground  phosphate  rock  is 
better  than  acid  phosphate. 

Several  persons  have  told  us  that  lard  colored  yel¬ 
low  is  quite  largely  used  in  ice  cream  making  in  this 
city.  The  Commissioner  of  Health,  after  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  ice  cream  plants,  says  positively  that  no  lard 
is  used  for  the  purpose. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  use  too  much  chicken  ma¬ 
nure  in  a  garden?  Surely.  It  would  result  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  leaf  and  vine,  but  a  late  maturing 
crop  with  poor  seeds  or  tubers.  The  flavor  would  be 
poor.  The  remedy  is  to  use  phosphorus  with  the  ma¬ 
nure. 

Where  does  all  the  money  go?  Here  is  part  of  the 
answer  in  this  note  from  a  reader  in  Central  New 
York. 

“One  township  six  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide 
has  a  new- State  road  across  the  town  the  short  way, 
and  this  road  cost  more  than  the  total  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  in  the 
whole  town.” 
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United  Dairy  Organization  Needed 

THE  one  fundamental  need  of  dairymen  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  is  one  united  dairy  organi¬ 
zation  so  constructed  that  dairymen  can  always  con¬ 
trol  its  management  and  its  policies.  Whether  the 
purpose  can  be  best  secured  through  local-federated 
associations,  or  affiliated  groups  or  centralized  con¬ 
trol,  should  also  be  left  to  them  to  decide.  This 
principle  of  real  co-operation,  home  x'ule  or  demo¬ 
cratic  control  once  tested  in  a  candid  issue  with 
centralized  control  the  whole  problem  would  be  sim¬ 
plified  and  there  would  be  no  further  subject  of 
dispute.  This  is  the  real  cause  of  contention  now, 
and  it  would  be  worth  millions  to  dairymen  to  have 
it  settled  and  out  of  the  way.  There  is  no  one  so 
well  qualified  to  settle  this  question  as  dairymen 
themselves  and  a  referendum  on  it  would  furnish  a 
decision  that  no  one  could  dispute.  Furthermore, 
with  the  principle  of  real  co-operation  once  estab¬ 
lished,  if  it  did  not  work  to  suit  them,  dairymen 
would  have  the  means  of  changing  it. 

A  new  start  is  necessary  because  we  have  drifted 
into  a  system  of  unrelated  groups,  and  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  it  has  broken  down  completely.  This 
country  has  just  passed  through  five  years  of  the 
most  marvelous  prosperity  ever  known  and  yet  our 
dairy  farms  were  operated  at  a  loss,  while  every¬ 
one  else  was  making  unusual  profits.  Compared 
with  the  1909-14  average,  the  U.  S.  Government 
shows  that  the  index  numbers  for  milk  in  New 
York  for  the.  last  four  full  calendar  years  averaged 
from  two  points  to  20  points  below  butter,  and 
from  two  to  23  points  below  cheese.  The  index  on 
milk  for  the  five  years’  average  on  government 
figures  are:  New  York  (League-pool  milk  ex¬ 
cepted)  140,  League-pool  11S,  Sheffield’s  and  a 
few  smaller  dealers  149.  The  index  for  all  non- 
agrieultural  products  was  1G4  for  August,  and  aver¬ 
aged  much  higher  for  the  corresponding  four  years. 
The  five  years  average  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  was : 
League-pool  $1.SS3,  New  York  average  (except  pool) 
$2.23,  Sheffield’s  $2.3S.  In  June,  191G,  a  ton  of  feed 
in  Orange  County  cost  $6  more  than  a  ton  of  milk. 
In  1926  it  cost  $20  more.  Any  farmer  can  figure 
that  his  supplies  and  help  costs  him  now  more 
quarts  of  milk  than  they  did  in  1916  and  before. 
This  is  no  argument  against  group  organization 
or  any  other  organization.  It  is  proof  that  such 
organization  as  we  have  has  not  increased  the  pi-ice 
relative  to  butter  and  cheese  and  other  pi-oducts. 
It  serves  the  purpose  of  dealers  to  minimize  the 
records;  but  the  interests  of  dairy  farmers  are  best 
served  'by  making  the  facts  known,  and  by  per¬ 
fecting  oi-ganization  and  policies  to  give  milk  a 
sqxxare  deal.  These  comparisons  are  with  a  five- 
year  pei-iod  when  Box-den’s  made  pi’ices  xxndispxxted, 
and  low  enough  to  px-ovoke  a  rebellion  in  1916. 

In  addition  new  regulations  involving  exti-a  ex¬ 
pense  in  production  are  constantly  being  imposed. 
New  problems  are  always  coming  up,  and  will  come 
up.  The  dairyman  will  always  shoulder  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  them  until  he  takes  a  hand  himself  in  the 
adjustment  of  them.  The  demand  for  a  higher  fat 
standard  without  adequate  price  for  the  fat  is  up 
now,  and  crying  for  a  farm  champion. 

Producers  in  Northern  New  York  started  a  promis¬ 
ing  movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  was 
understood  that  they  intended  to  make  it  a  real 
lay  dairyman’s  effoi-t  at  unity.  Anyway  it  drifted 
into  an  official  committee,  and  like  other  previous 
attempts  it  failed.  No  affiliation  of  the  groups  can 
hope  to  succeed  without  the  official  heads;  bxit  a 
renewal  of  the  Utica  meeting  open  to  all  dairy- 
men  at  this  time  for  a  two-day  session  ought  to 
make  progi-ess.  It  could  appoint  lay  dairymen  on 
important  committee  work  and  test  out  their  ability 
for  pi-actical  results,  both  in  organization  plans  and 
in  business  problems.  The  material  exists  for  sur- 
prising  results.  The  time  is  right,  and  the  need  is 
great.  The  way  is  open  for  the  northern  people  to 
call  a  meeting  of  all  dairymen  who  can  come.  We 
hope  they  will  do  it. 


Where  Are  We  Heading? 

ANY  serious  student  of  history  will  qxxickly  re¬ 
alize  how,  over  and  over,  civilization  seems  to 
repeat  certain  favorite  social  performances.  Men 
divide  into  classes.  Certain  classes  group  in  cities 
and  i*ise  to  power,  gaining  the  advantage  of  those 
who  remain  in  the  country.  New  classes  arise  in 
the  cities.  Wealth  settles  into  the  strong  govern¬ 
ing  class.  After  a  few  generations  there  develops 
a  class  of  dependents  who  seldom  if  ever  accumu¬ 
late  property.  At  first  they  demand  and  receive 
extravagant  wages,  which  finally  come  out  of  the 


share  which  should  go  to  the  countrymen  or  fann- 
ei's.  Then  this  class  slowly  comes  to  demand  public 
benefits  withoxxt  taxes  or  laboi*.  In  Rome  this 
meant  a  ‘Tabble”  strong  enough  to  command  the 
situation.  In  this  country  we  are  already  begin¬ 
ning  the  formation  of  this  class  through  so-called 
“welfare  work”  and  cx-owding  people  into  the  cities, 
where  they  increase  land  values  and  maintain  an 
army  of  middlemen.  It  has  ever  been  true  that  as 
the  cities  gain  in  this  way  the  farmers  lose.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  revei-se  would  be  true — that  as 
mai’kets  increase  and  as  there  are  more  moxxths  to 
be  fed  the  food  producer  would  gain.  It  has  not 
worked  out  in  that  way,  for  the  concentrated  power 
of  the  cities  has  ever  taken  advantage  of  the  scat¬ 
tered  and  unoi’ganized  farmers.  In  the  end  these 
farmers  must  pay  for  the  pai-asites  and  drones 
which  always  gather  in  the  city.  A  new  book  which 
brings  many  of  these  things  out  foi-cibly  is  “The 
.Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Roman  Empire” 
by  M.  Rostovtzeff.  The  author  traces  the  decline 
in  Roman  power,  and  examines  the  vai-ious  reasons 
advanced  by  vai'ious  authors  for  the  failure  of  the 
Romans  to  maintain  their  power  over  the  woi-ld. 
Some  of  these  suggested  reasons  are  exhaustion  of 
the  soil,  malaria,  depopulation,  and  the  mixing  in  of 
the  blood  of  new  races  which  enervated  the  old  Ro¬ 
man  stock.  We  cannot  of  course  follow  all  through 
the  discussion  of  these  things,  but  it  seems  that  the 
Roman  Empire  followed  a  course  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  United  States.  So  long  as  there  was 
an  abundance  of  land  to  be  conquei-ed  civi¬ 

lized  Roman  power  expanded,  but  finally  new  and 
free  land  was  no  longer  available.  Then  the  cities 
absorbed  the  inci-ease  in  population.  As  there  was 
little  foreigix  max-ket  the  cities  became  topheavy  and 
the  empire  fell.  The  following  exti’act  is  taken 
fi’om  a  review  of  this  history  by  Elmer  Davis : 

What  was  the  matter  with  the  farmers?  Well,  for 
one  thing,  the  avei’age  self-made  man  who  had  fought 
his  way  into  the  privileged  bourgeoisie  wanted  to  quit 
wox-k  and  take  it  easy ;  more  and  more  the  l-uling  class 
of  the  empire  (essentially  a  middle  class,  not  an  aris- 
toci’acy)  lived  on  incomes.  The  great  industry  of 
Rome's  golden  age  was  the  ancient  equivalent  of 
coupon  clipping.  Partly  the  incomes  came  from  in¬ 
dustrial  investment,  but  increasingly  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  capital  was  invested  in  land.  “The  ideals  of 
the  rentier”  dominated  the  Roman  bourgeoisie ;  its 
members  wanted  an  income  sure,  if  small.  Instead  of 
taking  chances  on  new  .  and  improved  methods  or  in 
enrerpi-ises  involving  hazard,  they  bought  up  farms  in 
periods  of  agrarian  depression  and  leased  them  to 
tenants,  a  notoriously  inefficient  method  of  agriculture. 
So  the  cities,  more  and  more,  became  “hives  of  drones.” 

We  may  see  a  close  pax-allel  in  the  shorter  histoi-y 
of  this  country.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is 
touched  on  by  the  Hope  Fai*m  man  on  page  1220. 
So  long  as  land  was  plentiful  and  free  for  those 
who  chose  to  go  to  it,  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
rural  people,  for  power,  like  treasure,  is  where  a 
man’s  heart  is.  But  “free  land”  as  a  government 
gift  ended  a  genei-ation  ago.  Power  has  moved  to 
the  cities,  and  many  who  foi*merly  made  their  liv¬ 
ing  at  fanning  now  live  very  lax-gely  on  interest 
from  industrial  holdings.  Rome  evidently  fell  be¬ 
cause  the  farmers  of  that  day  permitted  themselves 
to  be  exploited  out  of  their  very  manhood.  There 
is  much  the  same  danger  ahead  of  us  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  if  we  stand  still  and  permit  the  powerful  gov¬ 
erning  classes  to  take  from  ixs  rights  and  powei*s 
which  should  be  a  part  of  our  life.  The  tendency 
now  is  to  centi'alize  power — take  it  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  some  bureau 
or  commission  which  may  draw  public  money  for 
doing  for  the  farmer  what  he  ought  to  do  for  him¬ 
self.  We  see  how  this  has  worked  in  the  matter  of 
educating  our  children.  We  pay  for  this  education 
but  have  less  and  less  to  say  as  to  what  that  edu¬ 
cation  shall  be  and  how  it  shall  be  given.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking  our  farmers  have  no  way  of  express¬ 
ing  themselves  regarding  this,  but  this  yeai-,  in  New 
York  State,  the  issue  raised  by  the  Joiner  bill  does 
give  a  chance  to  regain  a  little  of  this  lost  powei*. 


Condition  of  the  Potato  Crop 

WOULD  like  to  call  attention  to  a  slight  error 
in  your  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  appax-- 
ent  decrease  in  total  potato  crop  for  the  present 
year  as  shown  in  editorial  on  page  1162.  Yoix  seem 
to  assume  that  there  is  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
acreage  of  the  pi*esent  year  over  that  of  1925.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  July  1  ci-op  report  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
they  show  a  decrease  of  only  65,000  acres  from  the 
acreage  of  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of  practically  2 
per  cent.  This  will  hardly  account  for  any  decided 
decline  in  yield  from  a  normal  crop.  When  the 
facts  are  all  considered  it  will  be  found  that  the 
marked  decrease  in  total  crop  last  yeai-,  and  the 
probable  nearly  equal  reduction  this  yeai-,  from 


that  of  a  normal  crop,  are  due  almost  entirely  to 
weather  conditions  accompanied  by  a  widespread 
and  severe  attack  of  late  blight.  If  we  examine 
the  years  of  low  totals  in  the  potato  crop  we  will 
find  that  they  are  almost  invariably  years  of  heavy 
August  rainfall,  with  much  sultry,  humid  atmos- 
pliei*e,  and  a  widespread  prevalence  of  late  blight 
in  the  leading  potato  States. 

The  potato  mai'ket  is  much  affected  by  the  many 
areas  of  one  to  two  aci*es,  or  even  less,  grown  on 
very  many  farms,  whex-e  the  growers  are  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  blight  conditions,  without  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux.  These  small  areas  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  total  ci-op  in  years  with  little- ox- 
no  blight,  but  in  years  of  heavy  blighting,  such  as 
last  year,  and  again  this  yeai-,  the  very  small  yields 
obtained  decidedly  reduce  the  total  marketable  crop. 
Last  year  the  late  blight  was  so  severe,  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  (Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.)  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  acres  that  were  never  dug  because  the 
yield  was  so  small.  chas.  s.  phelps. 


Farm  Equipment  Figures 

HE  Department  of  Commerce  says  that  the  total 
value  of  farm  equipment  manufactured  in  this 
country  during  1925  was  $383,736,736.  Of  this  sales 
for  domestic  use  bi-ought  $332,S45,204  and  for  ex¬ 
port  $04,934,212.  Of  course  these  figures  include 
some  machinery  cari-ied  over  fi-om  1924.  The 
heaviest  item  for  1925  was  $120,55S,51S  for  tractors 
and  traction  engines.  When  we  compare  this  with 
$17,297,110  for  horse-drawn  vehicles  we  see  how 
gasoline  is  absoi-bing  oats  and  yet  how  the  horse 
and  the  mule  are  still  holding  on — though  steadily 
losing.  The  deex*eased  number  of  horses  to  be  fed  is 
reflected  in  the  number  of  hay-making  machinery 
made.  This  was  less  than  for  several  years.  There 
were  167,640  tractors  and  tx-action  engines  made  in 
1924! 


The  J.  H.  Hale  Peach 

HE  big,  bulky,  i-ed-eheeked  J.  H.  Hale  peach  is 
appearing  in  the  markets.  It  makes  a  gi-eat 
showing.  It  is  beginning  to  rank  with  Elberta  in 
popularity.  Maqy  believe  it  will  finally  sui-pass 
that  old  favorite.  It  is  the  gi*eatest  “come-back” 
horticulture  has  known.  Introduced  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  flourish  of  trumpets  the  J.  H.  Hale  soon 
quit,  petered  out,  faded  away.  Thousands  felt  that 
they  had  been  swindled  when  they  saw  the  small, 
inferior  stuff  which  the  trees  produced.  J.  H.  Hale 
was  sliding  into  the  discai*d  when  the  scientists 
foixnd  the  i-eason.  The  peach  had  an  impex-fect 
flower.  Unless  it  could  be  happily  man-ied  by  hav¬ 
ing  some  appropriate  variety  planted  near  enough 
to  pollenize  it,  the  fruit  was  inferior.  When  thus 
fertilized  by  other  flowers  it  came  on  like  a  red- 
painted  cannon  ball — a  prince  of  peaches.  When 
this  was  understood  the  peach  came  back  to  popu- 
larity  and  will  in  time  crowd  its  cousin  Elbex-ta  out 
of  leadership.  It  is  the  most  romantic  horticultui*al 
story  yet  worked  out 


Rural  School  Improvement  Society  Picnic 

The  first  annual  basket  picnic  of  the  New  York  State 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  will  be  held  at 
Genesee  Valley  Park  (South  Pai-k,  637  aci-es),  Roches- 
ter,  N.  Y.,  all  day.  Sept.  25,  1926.  The  purpose  of  this 
picnic  is  a  get-together  of  every  trustee,  officer,  teacher, 
all  patrons,  friends  and  children,  large  and  small,  of 
rural  schools,  of  every  school  district  in  Monroe  County 
(200  districts)  and  all  adjoining  counties,  also  all 
counties  of  the  State.  All  are  specially  invited  and 
urged  to  attend.  Do  your  duty.  The  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  is  strong  in  Western  New  York,  and 
there  should  be  a  good  showing  at  this  first  picnic. 
There  will  be  a  band,  sports  and  games  and  mass  sing¬ 
ing.  Addresses  are  promised  by  D.  Boyd  Devendorf, 
A.  D1.  Ostrander,  James  G.  Green,  Mrs.  II.  D.  Converse, 
S.  D.  Anderson  and  II.  W.  Collingwood,  with  full  dis¬ 
cussions  of  leading  school  questions. 


One  of  our  readers  wants  to  can  cull  tomatoes  to 
feed  hens  in  Winter,  as  a  substitute  for  greens.  We 
have  heard  of  woodchucks  being  canned  for  poultry 
meat  but  canned  tomatoes  sound  rather  expensive  for 
hens ;  airtight  containers,  fuel  and  labor  would  cost 
too  much.  Canned  tomatoes  are  a  valuable  source  of 
vitamin  supply,  but  what  patient  housekeeper  will 
admit  she  has  time  to  can  tomatoes  for  the  hens? 

This  is  from  one  of  our  Pennsylvania  readers :  “A 
neighbor  planted  a  field  to  buckwheat  and  his  young 
ducks  and  geese  feed  on  the  young  plants — they  die. 
Has  anybody  had  this  experience?  What  is  the  treat¬ 
ment?”  Our  own  poultry  of  all  kinds  eat  quantities 
of  buckwheat.  It  pays  with  us  better  to  pasture  the 
ripe  buckwheat  with  poultry  rather  than  cut  it. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Farm-wife 

She  never  climbed  a  mountain, 

She  never  heard  the  sea, 

But  always  watched  a  winding  road 
That  wandered  aimlessly 
Among  unshaded  meadows — 

A  farm,  a  pasture  rife 

With  black-eyed  Susans,  level  fields 

Comprised  her  little  life. 

She  never  longed  to  travel, 

She  felt  no  urge  to  search, 

Her  longest  journey  the  five  miles 
On  Sundays  to  the  church  ; 

Yet,  to  her  quiet  dwelling, 

In  singing,  sighing  flow, 

Came  love  and  parting,  birth  and  death, 
And  all  that  women  know. 

— John  Hanlon  in  The 

Commonweal. 

* 

In  the  second  of  the  ice  cream  recipes 
given  on  page  1119  the  proportions 
should  read  three  quarts  of  milk,  instead 
of  three  cups. 

* 

To  prepare  tomato  paste,  boil  tomatoes 
till  soft.  Crush  thoroughly  and  pass 
through  a  fine  sieve  to  remove  seeds  and 
skins.  Place  the  pulp  and  juice  in  a 
shallow  pan  and  boil  down  until  thick. 
Then  place  in  a  double  ‘boiler,  so  there  is 
no  risk  of  scorching,  and  cook  down  until 
about  the  consistency  of  peanut  butter. 
Add  salt  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces 
of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  paste.  Put  in  hot 
scalded  jars,  and  process  in  water  bath 
for  45  minutes,  then  seal.  This  paste  is 
used  making  soup,  sauce  and  gravies,  and 
is  diluted  as  needed.  Italian  house¬ 
keepers  use  tomato  paste  freely  in  their 
cooking,  and  it  is  economical  to  store, 
because  of  its  condensed  form. 

* 

So  many  correspondents  have  asked  us 
lately  for  a  standard  recipe  for  apple 
butter  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  print 
this  once  more :  Apple  butter  should,  be 
made  from  new  cider,  fresh  from  the 
press,  and  not  yet  fermented.  Fill  a 
porcelain-lined  kettle  with  cider  and  boil 
until  reduced  one-half.  Then  boil  another 
kettleful  in  the  same  way,  and  so  con¬ 
tinue  until  you  have  sufficient  quantity. 
To  every  four  gallons  of  boiled  cider  al¬ 
low  a  half-bushel  of  nice  juicy  apples, 
pared,  cored  and  quartered.  The  cider 
should  be  boiled  the  day  before  you  make 
the  apple  butter.  Fill  a  very  large  kettle 
with  the  boiled  cider  and  add  as  many 
lapples  as  can  be  kept  moist.  Stir  fre¬ 
quently,  and  when  the  apples  are  soft 
beat  with  a  wooden  stick  until  they  are 
reduced  to  a  pulp.  Cook  and  stir  con¬ 
tinuously  until  the  consistency  is  that  of 
soft  marmalade  and  the  color  is  a  very 
dark  brown.  Have  boiled  cider  at  hand 
in  case  it  becomes  too  thick,  and  apples 
if  too  thin.  Twenty  minutes  before  you 
take  it  from  the  fire  add  ground  cinna¬ 
mon  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  It  requires 
no  sugar.  When  cold,  put  into  stone 
jars  and  cover  closely. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  recipe 
for  green  tomato  marmalade :  Cut  into 
small  pieces  3  lbs.  of  tomatoes  and  add 
three  cups  of  sugar.  Cut  three  lemons 
into  very  thin  slices  and  'boil  them  for 
five  minutes  in  half  a  cup  of  water  to 
which  has  been  added  three-fourths  of  a 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Add  this  to  the  to¬ 
matoes  and  sugar  and  heat  very  slowly, 
then  cook  rapidly,  stirring  constantly,  for 
about  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  a  thick,  heavy  jam.  Seal 
while  hot. 


Tennessee  Notes 

They  say  misery  loves  company,  so  no 
doubt  we  are  not  alone  sweltering  in  the 
heat  and  hoping  against  the  iron  sky  and 
parched  earth  for  the  timely  rains  that 
would  yet  drive  away  a  complete  failure 
and  the  stalking  phantoms  of  want  and 
misery  peering  in  our  doorway.  It  seems 
the  day  is  almost  here  when  God  laughs 
at  our  calamity.  We  see  a  heavy  cloud 
arise  that  bears  prospects  of  a  generous 
deluge.  We  set  out  our  vessels  and  with 
a  long-drawn  breath  of  relief  sit  down 
to  wait  for  the  needed  rain,  when  lo  the 
clouds  disperse  and  not  a  sprinkle,  or 
such  a  wee  bit  the  dust  is  hardly  settled. 
Meanwhile  the  corn  is  twisted  and  in 
some  cases  fired  up  to  where  ears  should 
be  showing.  Even  the  tomatoes  are 


cooked  on  the  vines,  and  just  for  a 
project  Thelma  cooked  an  egg  in  a  tin 
pan  set  in  the  hot  sunshine.  Is  it  that 
we  are  such  willful  disobedient  children, 
we  must  be  chastised  yet  seven  times 
seven,  to  make  us  know  and  realize  that 
God  is  a  jealous  God?  We  had  such  a 
severe  lesson  last  year,  yet  here  in  our 
remote  hills  the  lure  of  the  wordly  things 
predominate.  A  little  ice  cream  festival 
and  66  present,  prayer  meeting  and  21 
present.  The  roads  on  Sunday  are  dan¬ 
gerous  ;  trucks,  busses,  cars,  everything 
full ;  laughter,  worldly  songs,  ball  teams, 
swimming  pools,  anywhere  but  to  the 
holy  sanctuary  to  give  God  the  praise 
and  gratitude  for  His  mercies  of  the 
past  week. 

More  than  a  week  has  passed  since  the 
above  lines  were  penned — and  praise  be 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good  .gifts,  we  have 
been  blessed  with  cooler  weather.  Mod¬ 
erate  showers  that  have  wonderfully 
helped ;  as  yet  no  destructive  storms  in 
this  immediate  vicinity.  The  days  are 
busy  with  canning  and  storing  up  our 
Winter  supplies.  Wild  blackberries  are 
abundant  where  there  are  briers,  and 
our  good  neighbors  have  been  very  gen- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


415  —  Girls’  Slip. 
Cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Twenty  cents. 


waist  and  Bloom- 
e  r  s  Combination. 
Sizes  2  to  12.  •  Size 
8  requires  %  yd.  of' 
3G-in.  for  waist  and 
114  yds.  of  3G-in. 
for  bloomers. 
Twenty  cents. 


250  —  Child’s  Pa¬ 
jamas.  Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and 
12  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  214  yds.  of 
3  6  -  i  n  .  material. 
Twenty  cents. 


12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  214 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Twenty 
cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


erous  with  us.  I  have  shirked  most  of 
the  picking  on  account  of  crippled  foot, 
but  our  shelves  begin  to  look  a  bit  more 
comfy,  with  cherries,  plums,  beets,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  berries,  some  pears,  baked  ap¬ 
ples,  some  just  quartered,  cored  and 
stewed  until  the  skin  can  be  pierced  with 
fork,  then  filled  in  with  juice  to  cover. 
We  think  them  delicious  to  bake  with 
butter  and  a  bit  of  sugar.  Butters,  jams 
and  jellies  call  for  sugar  and  how  one 
does  wish  for  a  full  barrel,  but  perhaps 
we  are  too  greedy — only  one  does  so  hate 
to  see  the  delicious  fruits  go  to  loss 
knowing  they  could  be  used  next  Spring. 
We  are  hoping  for  a  dry-house  if  the  men 
folks  can  find  the  time  and  I  can  find 
the  lumber,  etc.,  but  anyway  we  are 
surely  grateful  for  our  abundance  of 
fruit  and  for  the  rain.  One  has  so 
many  many  things  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  every  car  we  hear  we  almost  run 
over  one  another,  thinking  it’s  the  child¬ 
ren  coining  whom  we  are  looking  for 
from  Detroit.  Days  seem  like  weeks, 
but  I  trust  they  will  soon  be  here,  and 
mothers  know  just  how  it  is — but  per¬ 
haps  I’m  a  bit  more  foolish  than  some. 
If  anything  should  ‘happen  now,  and  they 
should  not  come !  Does  one  ever  get  to 
the  place  that  she  does  not  miss  her 
children?  And  is  home  ever  just  the 
same  with  those  vacant  places  around 
the  hearthstone?  Does  one  ever  get  over 
the  loneliness  and  the  heartache,  I  won¬ 
der?  A  bit  of  me  here,  there  and  yonder, 
heartstrings  vibrating  to  the  joy  of  one, 
the  sorrows  of  another,  hoping,  praying, 
striving  to  cheer,  to  encourage,  to  aid,  to 
help,  and  then  when  the  shades  of  night 
enfold  me  and  the  worries  and  work  of 
the  day  are  over  to  take  up  the  book  of 
hope  and  promises,  read  a  few  lines, 
gather  those  who  remain  of  my  flock  and 
tell  my  Father  all  about  it  and  ask  His 
assistance.  One  feels  at  peace  and  that 
He  is  everywhere— so  faith  sustained  the 
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Dwinell -Wright  Company 

Boston  Chicago  Portsmouth,  Va. 


The  Tlavor  Roasted  In! 


On  valves,  fittings,  plumbing 
fixtures,  water  systems, 
softeners,  and  heaters 


CRANE 

saves  you  money  in  the  end 


SOLD  BY 

RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Now,  with  the  Coleman  Radiant 
Heater  you  can  enjoy  all  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  gas  for  heating,  no  matter 
how  far  your  home  is  from  gas  mains. 
The  Coleman  makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas;  it’s  a  complete  heating  unit  in 
itself  —  no  piping,  no  wiring,  no  in¬ 
stallation  expense. 


Just  the  thing  for  the  cool  days 
of  fall  and  spring  when  it  is  too  chilly 
to  be  comfortable  and  not  cold  enough 
to  start  the  furnace  or  heating  stove. 
Also  fine  for  additional  heat  during 
severely  cold  spells  of  winter. 


Radiates  a  penetrating  fan-like  zone 
of  clean,  live  heat  —  like  sunshine. 
Warms  lower  part  of  room  first,  al¬ 
ways  maintaining  a  steady  even  tem- 

Ferature.  It’s  hotter  than  city  gas. 
t’s  portable;  use  it  anywhere. 


Speedy  action.  Instant  regula¬ 
tion.  Double  valve-control.  Operates 
on  the  safety  pressure  principle  like 
Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamps  and 
Lanterns.  Uses  any  good  grade  of 
gasoline  for  fuel.  Model  2  U.  S. 
price  $30. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  to  show  you 
the  Coleman  Radiant  He&ter.  If  he  is 
not  supplied,  write  us  for  full  parti¬ 
culars.  Address  Dept.  KI-H2. 


Radiant  Heater 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

ojsce..- Wichita,  Kans. 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Loa  Angeles 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario  j 


TRADE  MaRK  REG 


HOME 
RUNNING 

WATER' 


You  owe  your  family  the  convenience  and 
the  protection  of  pure,  fresh  running  water 
under  pressure.  Above  all,  women  de¬ 
serve  to  be  freed  from  the  drudgery  o I 
pumping  and  carrying  water. 

There  ts  a  Hoosier  Water  Service  for  every 
farm  and  home  purpose,  suited  to  any 
power  or  source  of  supply!  There  is  one 
that  will  give  you  city  water  convenience 
at  less  than  city  water  cost  for  years  and 
years  to  come. 

(All  Hoosier  Water  Services  have  the 
famous  Galvazink  Coating  inside  and 
out  for  protection  and  long  life.) 

FLINT  &  WALLING  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.  Y.  Kendallville,  Ind, 


"Howto  Have  Running 
Water"  will  solve  your 
problems  of  water  supply. 
This  book  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  IVriteforit. 


/a\iiw//a> 

REG.  TRADE  MARK 

PUMPS 

STAR  WINDMILLS 


Be  My  Candy  A^ent 


Make  big  money.  Sell  chocolate  bars,  fruit  drops,  nut  clusters, 
chewing  gum  and  popular  packages,  60  kinds.  All  fast  sellers. 
I  make  tne  best.  Season  just  starting.  Free  samples.  Need 
agent  at  once.  So  answer  this  ad  NOW. 

MILTON  GORDON,  1416  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati.  Dept.  1229  I 


All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  ^  at  bargain. 

FliEE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


? 
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Candle  Power  t&O'  O-6'OO 

Burns  96%  Air 

Amazing  invention  in  table  lamps — < 
wall  lamps  —  hanging  lamps  and1 
lanterns.  Brilliant,  soft,  mellow  white 
light.  Burns  96%  air,  only  4%  cheap 
gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal -oil).  No 
chimneys  to  clean,  no  soot,  no  smoke,  no 
odor,  simple,  safe — easy  to  operate.  Lights 
wlthmatch.  20  times  brighter  light  than 
wick  lamps  at  one-half  cost.  Greatest 
Improvement  in  home  and  farm  light- U 
ingoftheage.  Patented. 

FREE  HOME 


TRIAL 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  It 
30  days  and  send  it  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Just  write  today  for 
this  FREE  Trial  and  Special 
Price  Offer  to  quickly  introduce 
this  light  in  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and 
address.  Write  now  before  you 
miss  this  opportunity.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  catalog  of  all 
styles  FREE. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

669  Lamp  Bldg. 
AKRON  -  -  OHIO 


/1GF/VTS 
I V  A  /V  T  £  O 

If  you  want  to  earn  big; 
money  write  me  quickly 
for  sales  plun.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  required. 
Outfit  furnished  free  to 
workers.  Exclusive  territ¬ 
ory.  Big  season  now  on. 
Address  me  personally, 
say:  “send  agents  special 
Outfit  offer.”  J.  C.  Steese, 
President. 


Maloney’s 
Cherry  & 
Pear  Trees 

are  described  in  free  Fall  Catalogue 
now  ready.  Send  for  it  TODAY  and 
buy  at  Grower’s  Prices. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

14  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.Y. 


GILCO  CUBS" WOOF 

.  FDI7E  Sample  bottle  of  "WOOF” 

=-  i  iill  —the  deodorizer  and  easier 
cleaner  of  windows,  bathtubs, 
sinks,  toilets,  metal,  etc.  Just 
send  a  postal  with  name  and  address.  Gilman 
Products  have  been  used  throughout  the  country 
for  80  years. 

THE  FRANCIS  D,  GILMAN  CO. 

296  Brook  Street  Dept.  15  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  cKERYcoHo0kTingw»re; 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  8  CO,,  Portland,  Maine 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  “.W#®** 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  S3. 95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


burden  slips  away,  we  seek  our  humble 
couch  assured  that  all  is  well,  for  after 
all  we  too  are  children  far  from  home; 
some  of  us  hungry,  destitute,  starving  in 
the  land  of  plenty,  some  of  us  crippled, 
maimed  and  blind.  MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Cold  Water  Canning 

I  wonder  have  any  other  readers  tried 
the  cold  water  bean  canning  recipe  and 
met  with  success,  or  have  they  had  the 
same  disappointment  and  experience 
that  I  find?  I  followed  directions  ex¬ 
plicitly  ;  used  new  rubbers,  thoroughly 
sterilized,  perfectly  fresh  garden-picked 
beans  properly  washed,  and  done  up  im¬ 
mediately  with  every  sanitary  precau¬ 
tion  and  measure  followed  out  to  the 
letter.  Had  jars  tightly  sealed  or  air¬ 
tight,  yet  after  two  days  I  find  the  beans 
are  fermenting  and  so  will  not  keep.  I 
wrnuld  greatly  appreciate,  since  the  sim¬ 
ple  process  would  mean  so  much  to  all, 
would  H.  B.  L.  write  again  and  state 
what  can  be  wrong  or  where  is  the 
trouble?  mrs.  h.  a.  s. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  S.  seems  to  have  taken 
every  precaution,  much  more  so  than  I 
did,  and  Eve  never  lost  a  can.  Could  it 
be  in  the  North  that  the  snap  beans  are 
not  picked  until  they  are  quite  mature, 
beans  have  grown  to  a  good  size?  I 
take  the  young  tender  ones,  though  am 
not  particular  to  leave  out  those  with 
fairly  large  beans,  but  it  seems  the 
young  beans  have  not  the  air  spaces 
older  beans  have.  I  was  visiting  in  Il¬ 
linois  a  few  years  ago  and  a  cousin  gave 
me  this  receipt.  She  had  used  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  a  number  of  years.  I  came 
home  and  told  a  colored  woman  about  it. 
She  tried  it  and  the  following  year,  ate 
the  beans  and  told  me  how  delicious  they 
were.  “Just  like  snaps  freshly  picked 
out  of  garden.”  So  that  year  I  tried  it, 
with  excellent  success,  and  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  wherein  Mrs.  H.  A.  S.  failed. 

Wlhen  I  lived  in  Montana  I  found 
things  of  all  kinds  kept  very  easily,  while 
here  in  Virginia  it  is  hotter  and  more 
difficult,  but  still  the  cold  process  is  all 
it  should  be  here.  I  put  the  beaus  away 
in  a  cool  dark  place,  and  I  wrapped 
newspapers  around  each  jar  to  help  keep 
every  ray  of  light  away,  puffing  jars  back 
into  cases  they  were  bought  in. 

The  Illinois  lady  told  me  she  packed 
and  filled  jars  under  water',  doing  all 
work  under  water.  I  did  not  do  this, 
though  I  washed  them  thoroughly, 
snapped  off  each  end  of  bean  and  into 
pieces  an  inch  long.  When  jar  was  full 
of  beans  I  found  it  half  full  of  water 
drained  from  beans,  this  I  .pour  off  and 
refill  with  fresh  cold  water,  put  on  rub¬ 
bers  and  tops  and  put  right  away. 

The  water  in  Illinois  is  very  hard,  and 
here  I  have  very  soft  spring  water,  so 
the  water  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
difference  in  the  keeping. 

MRS.  H.  B.  L. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Apple  Juice  to  Stiffen  Jelly 

When  apples  are  ripe  for  jelly,  cook, 
drain  out  the  juice,  and  put  while  boil¬ 
ing  hot  into  well  sterilized  cans  or  self¬ 
sealing  buttles.  I  prefer  tlie  bottles. 
Use  this  juice  when  making  jellies  from 
raspberry,  peach  or  other  fruit  contain¬ 
ing  insufficient  pectin  to  make  a  firm 
jelly.  MBS.  H.  N.  A. 


Baked  Berry  Dumpling 

One  tablespoon  butter,  y2  cup  of 
sugar,  y2  cup  milk,  1  cup  flour  sifted 
with  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder  and 
a  little  salt.  Spread  this  dough  in  a 
deep,  buttered  baking  dish  and  pour  over 
it  one  cup  of  berries,  sweetened  to  taste, 
with  one  cup  of  boiling  water.  Bulce 
half  an  hour ;  the  crust  will  rise,  and 
should  fie  lightly  browned,  and  serve 
warm,  with  a  rich  foaming  sauce :  One 
egg  beaten  very  light  with  %  cup  or  more 
of  sugar,  y>  teaspoon  of  grated  nutmeg, 
one  cup  of  hot  milk  or  thin  cream.  Beat 
all  together  until  it  foams.  Brown  sugar 
makes  a  good  variation.  Almost  any 
fresh  or  canned  fruit  may  be  used  for 
this  pudding,  and  it  is  inexpensive,  hearty 
and  “tasty” — a  good  dessert  for  hungry 
“help.”  r.  f.  n. 

In  Praise  of  the  Pressure 
Cooker 

I  am  now  the  proud  possessor  of  an 
lS-quart  pressure  cooker.  I  tried  it  out 
on  a  G-lb.  (dressed)  hen  and  it  was  de¬ 
lightfully  tender  in  just  a  half  hour — 
gravy,  potatoes  and  all.  I  put  in  string 
beans,  then  prepare  my  hash  and  put  it 
in,  and  in  a  half  hour,  on  one  burner 
turned  low,  my  supper  was  ready — a 
meal  that  usually  takes  one  burner  for 
t)0  minutes  and  another  for  a  half  hour. 

Canning  blackberries  is  a  joy,  although 
at  first  I  left  tlie  jar  lids  too  loose  and 
lost  much  of  my  syrup.  I  am  surprised 
at  the  simplicity  of  operating  it,  and  it 
is  more  easily  cleaned  than  a  churn  or 
bread  mixer.  mr.  e.  e.  l. 

Fried  Cucumber; 
Rhubarbade 

I  wonder  how  many  of  your  readers 
ever  tried  fried  cucumbers?  Take  slicing- 
size  cucumbers,  peel  and  slice  lengthwise, 
and  fry  in  butter ;  serve  hot. 

Also  try  the  following  :  Stew  rhubarb, 
strain  out  the  juice,  add  some  water  to 
the  juice,  sweeten  to  taste,  add  lemon 
extract,  and  it  makes  a  very  fine  drink. 

w.  D.  M. 


oJlFree  Style  Booty 

P  STOUT 
WOMEN 


(T7HOUSANDS  stout 

J women  have  now  become 
the  best-dressed  women  of  their 
own  communities.  So  can  you. 

These  are  the  women  who  depend 
on  the  Lane  Bryant  Style  Book  for 
dresses,  coats,  hats,  suits,  shoes,  underwear, 
corsets,  in  sizes  from  38  to  58  bust.  So  canyon . 

Low  Fr  ices— Style  Book  FREE 

Lane  Bryant  is  the  largest  maker  of  slenderizing 
apparel  in  the  world.  Thus  Lane  Bryant  apparel  is 
always  low  in  price  but  high  in  quality  and  value. 
The  fit  is  always  perfect— the  styles  correct— the 
workmanship  superb— the  fabric  the  best. 

Be  fashionably  dressed  in  Lane  Bryant’s  slenderizing 
clothes  for  stout  women.  New  Fall  Style  Book,  FREE. 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  address.  A  post  card  will  do. 


iarie  ^ryaut 

39^  Street  at  5^ Avenue 
Address  Desk  392  NEW  YORK 


YOU  can’t  drive  a  tired 
mind  and  wearied  body 
very  far  —  but  —  you  CAN  re¬ 
move  these  handicaps.  Go  out 
and  buy  yourself  a  FOSTER 
IDEAL  SPRING.  Sleep  on  it! 
Give  your  spine  the  ideal  sleep 
support  it  needs.  Remove  sag 
strain  from  your  spinal  cord. 
Giv-e  your  nerves  their  proper 
quota  of  ideal  rest  and  recuper¬ 
ation.  Let  your  tired  muscles 
and  mind  have  the  relaxation 
that  they  demand.  You’ll  sleep 
better  and  feel  better  if  you 
sleep  on  an  IDEAL  SPRING. 

I  Vs  a  Better  Bedspring 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY. 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Spiral  Bedspring  that  Supports  the  Spine 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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prove 


to  YOUR 
BANKER- 


TO 

REACH 

MARKET 

QUICKER 


V^0,w«h 

xjsseed 


— that  you  wished  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  would  pay  75  to 
100%  would  he  hesitate  to  loan 
the  money? 

We  have  ample  proof  that  Lin¬ 
seed  Meal  pays  as  high  as  100% 
and  we  want  you  to  know  How 
and  Why. 

The  books  shown  herewith, 
written  by  practical  and  success¬ 
ful  feeders,  experiment  station 
men  and  marketing  specialists, 
tell  you  briefly  and  plainly  How 
and  Why.  Better  get  either  or 
all  of  them — now — before  you 
forget.  Write  our  Dept.  J-9. 

LINSEED  MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

1128  Union  Trust  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FEED 


PAYS  AS  HIGH  AS  100%  PROFIT 


Free  Booklets  Sanitation 

telling  how  to  prevent  diseases  common 
to  livestock  and  poultry  and  describing 
in  detail  the  use  of 

(standardized) 

Parasiticide  and  Disinfectant 


Write  to  Animal  Industry  Department 

Parke,  Davis  &  Company 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


p^  p^  KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“‘I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry , Lawn  Fence,Posts,Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED  HOCK 


or  bursitis  are  easily  and 
quickly  removed  with¬ 
out  knife  or  firing  iron. 
Absorbine  reduces  them 
permanently  and  leaves  no 
blemishes.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair.  Horse 
worked  during  treatment.  At  druggists  or 
$2.50  postpaid.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 

Surprised  user  writes:  “Horse  had  largest  shoe  hoi!  I 
ever  saw.  Now  all  gone.  I  would  not  have  thought  that 
Absorbine  could  take  it  away  so  completely.” 


absorbine 

#  ®  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S.PAT.OFF.  * 


| W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass,  t 


mi 


7For  Stook 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
or.  Worms.  Most  ior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ce« 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Dislocation  of  the  Patella 

Our  cow  came  “fresh”  about  three 
months  ago  and  since  that  time  her 
stifle  joint  comes  out  of  place.  We  can 
put  it  back  in  place  but  just  as  soon  as 
she  steps  it  comes  right  out  of  place 
again. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  G.  P. 

The  stifle  joint  of  .the  cow,  at  the 
flank,  corresponds  to  the  human  knee, 
for  in  front  of  it  is  located  the  knee-cap 
or  patella.  The  patella  is  held  in  place 
by  ligaments  and  is  operated  or  worked 
by  muscles  and  tendons.  In  some  cases, 
especially  in  fast-growing  young  animals, 
•the  muscles  and  ligaments  are  weak  and 
may  so  relax  that  the  patella  slips  out 
of  place.  In  some  cases  the  patella 
slips  out  and  back  again  with  a  snap¬ 
ping  noise,  but  that  is  much  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  fast-growing  colt.  Indeed 
the  stifle  is  much  more  commonly  weak 
and  affected  in  the  horse  than  in  the  cow 
or  calf. 

When  the  condition  has  existed  for  a 
long  time  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
permanent  recovery,  for  the  covering  of 
the  bone  may  become  ulcerated  or  other 
results  of  disease  prevent  the  normal  or 
perfect  functioning  of  the  joint.  That  is 
true,  too,  when  disease  of  the  joint 
started  from  infection  of  the  navel  at 
birth.  When  that  infection  does  not 
quickly  prove  fatal,  as  it  is  liable  to  do. 
joint-ill  commonly  results  and  the  af¬ 
fected  joint  is  permanently  swollen  and 
lame  and  the  bones  that  come  together 
to  form  the  joint  become  ulcerated. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  that  condition. 

In  cattle,  tuberculosis  is  another  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  disease  of  the  stifle  joint, 
characterized  by  chronic  swelling,  lame¬ 
ness  and  sometimes  luxation  or  disloca¬ 
tion  of  the  patella.  The  disease  is  in¬ 
curable.  We  should  advise  you  to  have 
the  cow  tested  with  tuberculin,  employ¬ 
ing  a  qualified  veterinarian  for  the  work. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  would  be 
best  to  have  her  tested  by  the  intnuler- 
mic  or  tail  test,  in  which  the  tuberculin 
is  injected  into  the  skin  of  the  caudal 
fold  located  under  and  to  one  side  of 
the  tail.  In  a  questionable  or  suspicious 
or  doubtful  case  it  is  also  well  to  com¬ 
bine  with  the  intradermic  test  the  oph¬ 
thalmic  test  in  which  the  tuberculin  is 
placed  under  the  eyelid  in  the  form  of  a 
special  disc  or  solution. 

Reaction  to  the  intradermic  test  con¬ 
sists  in  formation  of  a  swelling  at  the 
seat  of  injection  of  the  tuberculin  and 
it  persists  for  72  hours  or  more.  The 
swelling  may  be  pea-like  or  diffuse  and 
its  significance  can  only  be  correctly  in¬ 
terpreted  by  a  qualified  and  experienced 
veterinarian.  No  temperatures  need  he 
taken  with  the  clinical  thermometer.  A 
reaction  to  the  ophthalmic  test  consists 
in  a  discharge  of  thick  mucus  from  the 
eye  in  which  the  tuberculin  .is  placed. 
The  other  eye,  left  untreated,  does  not 
discharge  abnormally.  An  affected  ani¬ 
mal  has  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  State  law  which  the  vet¬ 
erinarian,  if  necessary,  will  explain. 

If  the  cow  in  question  does  not  react 
we  should  advise  keeping  her  stanchioned 
and  fitting  her  for  itlie  butcher,  as  soon 
as  that  can  be  done,  if  you  think  such 
fattening  will  pay ;  otherwise  better  let 
her  go  to  the  butcher  at  once,  as  a  “can- 
ner  cow,”  taking  anything  reasonable  in 
return.  An  emaciated  cow  brings  little 
and  is  not  worth  fattening  when  pain  or 
distress  of  a  lameness  keep  her  thin. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  dispose  of  the 
cow  the  patella  possibly  will  stay  in  place 
if  you  confine  her  in  a  box-stall  or  pen, 
preferably  bedded  with  planing  mill  or 
baled  shavings  which  do  not  trip  the 
feet.  If  that  alone  does  not  suffice  a 
special  shoe  should  be  devised  and  put 
on  by  the  blacksmith,  to  prevent  the  foot 
from  slipping  backward  or  out  of  level 
position  when  the  cow  walks  or  steps 
over  an  obstacle  and  possibly  may  do 
vsome  good.  If  these  measures  fail  the 
foot  should  be  kept  somewhat  forward 
by  means  of  strap  buckled  around  the 
pastern  and  a  rope  or  strap  running  from 
it  to  a  rope  or  collar  placed  on  the  neck 
and  running  between  the  fore  legs.  Then 
the  hair  should  be  clipped  from  the  stifle 
and  around  it  and  a  fly-blister  applied. 


OneSellsAnother 

. . .  and  this  fresh  water 
pump  tells  'why 

HERE  is  the  kind  of  a  fresh  water 
system  that  you  can  recommend 
to  your  best  friend.  Just  the  sim¬ 
ple  pump,  shown  above,  goes  into 
your  well  (any  depth  up  to  150  feet) 
Connect  it  to  piping,  with  faucets 
located  anywhere  water  is  wanted.  Put 
the  power  unit  in  basement,  unheat¬ 
ed  garage,  barn  or  power  shed.  Use 
your  own  gas  engine  if  you  have  one. 

Then . enjoy  the  comfort  and 

profit  of  running  water  from  a  system  as 
mechanically  perfect  as  any  equipment 
on  your  farm!  A  system  with  a  record 
of  pumping  over  200,000,000  gallons 
without  a  single  case  of  pump  trouble. 

From  Well  to  Every 
Faucet  Instantly 
—  No  Water  Storage  Tank 

We  have  banished  the  storing  of  water 
which  gets  warm  in  Summer  and 
freezes  in  Winter.  Air  is  stored  in¬ 
stead.  The  instant  any  faucet  is  opened 
you  get  cool,  sparkling  water  direct 
from  well  (Nature’s  storage  reservoir); 
also  from  cistern,  lake  or  stream.  That’s 
mighty  important,  too  —  only  a  fresh 
water  system  allows  you  to  draw  from 
several  sources  of  water  supply  by 
simply  adding  more  pumps  and  laying 
necessary  piping. 

Many  other  advantages  illustrated 
and  described  in  our  beautiful 
book,  “ FRESH  WATER". 

Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORPORATION 

303  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Subsidiary  of  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co., 
world's  oldest  and  foremost  builders 
of  air- controlled  equipment. 


FOB,'  FARMr.&  SUBURBAN  HOMES 


STOVER-'v 

Saw-Frames 

for  Use  with 

Tractors 


Useyour  tractor  the  year 
round.  With  a  Stover 
Saw-Frame  you  can 
easily  do  so.  Models  designed  for  use  with  Ford- 
Bons,  or  10-20  McCormick-Deering  tractors.  Take 
the  saw  to  the  wood.  Avoid  double  handling.  No 
holes  to  drill— no  bolts  to  remove.  Steel  braces  carry  all 
the  strain. 


PRPr  RAnlrlntl  Write  todav  for  oar  Saw- 
r  E.E,  BUUKiei.  Frame  booklet.  It’sFreel 


V 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Established  1862  Jobbers  Everywhere 

249  Lake  Street  Freeport.  III.,  U.  S.  A 
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Watering  Cows 

I  own  a  dairy  farm  and  had  a  dispute 
with  the  foreman  regarding  watering  the 
stock  after  feeding.  He  claims  that  if 
they  are  grained  before  watering  that 
the  water  washes  down  the  grain  and 
that  they  do  not  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  grain.  .My  contention  is  that  if  they 
are  watered  before  graining  that  they 
will  not  drink  as  much  as  they  should, 
being  too  anxious  to  get  back  in  the  bam 
for  their  grain.  A.  w.  M. 

As  a  horse’s  stomach  only  holds  about 
?A/2  gallons  and  water  passes  through  it 
and  lodges  largely  in  the  first  large  in¬ 
testine  (cecum)  it  is,  theoretically,  held 
by  some  authorities  that  water  should  be 
allowed  first,  hay  second  and  oats  or 
other  grain  last.  The  belief  is  that  a 
large  quantity  of  water  drunk  by  a 
thirsty  horse,  just  after  he  has  eaten  his 
allowance  of  oats,  washes  the  grain  out 
of  the  stomach  and  into  the  small  in¬ 
testine,  without  having  (been  normally 
acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juices  of  the 
stomach.  That  is  supposed  to  cause  in¬ 
digestion  and  'there  may  be  some  truth 
in  the  belief. 

When  the  horse  is  left  to  nature,  how- 
however,  he  drinks  water  at  will  and  no 
harm  results.  We  have  always  advised 
that  it  is  better  to  feed  a  hot,  tired 
horse  a  pound  or  two  of  hay  at  noon, 
when  he  is  resting  and  cooling,  and  then 
allow  water  and  then  oats.  He  may  have 
a  sip  or  two  of  water  on  coming  home 
from  work,  but  not  enough  to  chill  him 
quickly.  It  is  better  still  to  carry  water 
to  the  field  and  let  the  horse  have  a 
drink  now  and  then  during  work  hours. 

Your  foreman  has,  no  doubt,  heard 
that  opinion  and  advice,  as  regards  man¬ 
agement  of  the  work  horse,  and  conclud¬ 
ed  that  it  should  equally  apply  to  the 
dairy  cow.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  cow  has  great  capacity  for 
water  in  her  paunch  and  second  stomach. 
The  best  modern  dairy  stables  are 
equipped  with  individual  drinking  cups 
for  the  cows,  so  that  tin  7  can  take 
water  whenever  they  feel  so  inclined. 
That,  no  doubt,  is  the  best  possible  way 
of  watering  cows,  especially  during  Win¬ 
ter,  for  letting  the  cows  drink  ice-cold 
water  outdoors  and  stand  about  for  a 
time  before  re-entering  the  stable  in¬ 
variably  causes  a  serious  shrink  in  milk 
secretion.  When  there  are  no  individual 
cups,  dairy  cows  usually  are  allowed  to 
drink  water  soon  after  taking  their  first 
feed  in  the  morning  and  may  again  be 
watered  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  It 
is  most  customary  to  water  but  twice 
daily. 

The  cow  that  is  producing  milk  in¬ 
quires  on  an  average  100  lbs.  or  12 y2 
gallons  of  water  daily.  Most  water  is 
inquired  in  warm  weather  and  when  the 
ration  is  rich  in  protein,  and  failing  to 
supply  an  adequate  amount  of  water  is 
one  of  the  worst  mistakes  in  dairying, 
considering  that  some  87  per  cent  of 
the  milk  produced  is  water,  and  the  cow 
also  needs  great  quantities  of  water  to 
help  make  saliva,  gastric  juice,  other  di¬ 
gestive  liquids  and  supply  her  blood 
circulation.  Let  her  drink  at  will ;  other¬ 
wise,  when  most  convenient  for  the  at¬ 
tendant.  A.  S.  A. 


Lump  on  Cow 

Can  I  do  anything  for  a  shoe  boil?  I 
have  a  young  Jersey  cow  which  has  a 
lump  as  large  as  a  big  fist  on  fore  leg. 

New  Jersey.  E.  g. 

A  shoe  boil  forms  on  the  elbow  of  a 
horse  and  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  animal  lying  on  the  heels  of  the 
shoe  of  the  corresponding  fore  foot.  It 
may  be  possible  for  that  to  be  the  cause, 
but  in  our  experience  the  common  cause 
is  bruising  of  the  elbow  upon  the  stall 
floor.  We  have  never  seen  an  affected 
horse  lying  upon  the  shoe-calkins,  in  the 
way  suggested. 

If  you  mean  that  a  horse  is  affected 
with  shoe  boil  the  best  treatment  for  an 
(old  tumor  of  the  sort,  that  has  become 
hard  and  thick,  or  that  'has  a  cavity  from 
which  pus  continues  to  exude,  is  to  have 
the  mass  amputated  by  a  veterinarian. 
A  crude,  but  successful  method  of  am¬ 
putating  the  shoe  (boil  is  to  put  a  run¬ 
ning  loop  of  piano  wire  around  the  neck 


of  the  tumor  and  then  have  it  pulled 
tight  to  constrict  the  part  as  much  as 
possible.  That  having  been  done  and  the 
horse  restrained,  the  tumor  is  cleanly 
cut  off  by  means  of  a  cherry  red-hot 
hatchet-shaped  firing  iron,  so  that  little 
if  any  bleeding  occurs. 

The  veterinarian  usually  prefers  to  in¬ 
ject  a  local  anesthetic,  restrain  the 
horse  and  amputate  the  tumor  by  a  flap 
and  suturing  operation.  That  has  to  be 
very  expertly  done,  however,  else  pus 
forms  and  causes  trouble.  When  a  shoe 
boil  is  of  recent  occurrence,  and  is  filled 
with  liquid  other  than  pus,  it  should  not 
at  once  be  opened.  The  liquid  (serum) 
may  be  resorbed,  in  time,  if  the  horse  is 
tied  short  so  that  he  cannot  lie  down 
and  the  part  is  bathed  several  times 
daily  with  cold  water  and  vinegar,  equal 
parts,  and  is  painted  with  tincture  of 
iodine  every  other  day. 

When  a  horse  persists  in  lj  "'g  upon 
its  chest  (sternum)  a  positic-i  that 
makes  a  shoe  boil  liable  to  form,  a  scant¬ 
ling  should  be  spiked  across  the  stall 
floor,  at  point  just  behind  where  the 
heels  of  the  horse  ecnm  when  he  is  stand¬ 
ing  up  Thai,  will  make  him  ie  over  on 
his  side,  which  is  the  natural  way  for 
a  he  rse  to  res;  when  sleeping. 

Snoe  boij.  is  not  a  common  disease  of 
the  cc-.v,  therefore  evt  chink  it  likely 
that  you  refer  to  a  lump  or  sac  which 
has  formed  on  the  front  of  a  knee.  That 
is  :aded  a  hygroma  and  is  filled  with 
serum,  sometimes  containing  clots  of 
blood  and  fibrin.  It  is  caused  by  bruis¬ 
ing  of  the  knee  on  the  stall  floor,  or 
stanchion  curb,  or  manger.  Treatment 
consists  in  liberating  the  liquid,  inject¬ 
ing  tincture  of  iodine  and  afterward 
packing  the  cavity  daily  with  a  rope  of 
oakum  or  strip  of  sterilized  gauze  satu¬ 
rated  with  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  turpentine  and  raw  linseed  oil.  A  tag 
of  the  packing  material  should  be  allowed 
to  hang  from  the  wound  and  serve  as  a 
drain.  Keep  the  cow  in  a  pen  or  box- 
stall.  a.  s. A. 


Guinea  Pigs  for  Profit 

I  am  thinking  of  raising  guinea  pigs, 
but  'before  I  start  I  would  like  to  have 
you  give  me  some  information  on  how 
to  raise  them,  and  whether  they  are 
profitable?  c.  c. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Guinea  pigs  are  easily  raised  in 
hutches,  or  screened  boxes  of  large  size, 
in  which  six  females  may  be  kept  with 
one  male.  They  are  subject  to  colds  and 
must  be  kept  where  drafts  will  not  reach 
them  and  in  comfortably  warm  quarters 
in  cold  weather.  Their  food  consists  of 
the  ordinary  grains,  wheat,  com,  oats 
and  bran,  together  with  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  good  hay.  A  dry  goods 
box,  with  wire  screen  front  makes  a 
suitable  hutch  and  several  of  these  may 
be  stacked  up  in  a  room  if  necessary. 
The  pigs  do  not  need  outdoor  runs, 
though  they  are  sometimes  kept  in  small 
courts,  or  enclosures.  A  temperature  of 
about  60  degrees  is  best  suited  to  them. 
If  kept  dn  the  barn  or  other  outbuildings, 
they  should  be  protected  from  rats,  which 
often  attack  the  young  if  given  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Overfeeding  should  be  guarded 
against  and,  unless  plenty  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  are  given,  water  must  be  at  hand 
in  small  pans.  The  hutch  in  which  they 
are  kept  must  be  frequently  cleaned  and 
carpeted  with  hay. 

As  to  their  profitableness,  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  need  to  expect  more 
than  pin  money  from  them.  Many  of 
these  pigs  are  used  for  laboratory  pur¬ 
poses,  but  large  lab*  ntories  usually 
have  their  own  source  of  supply  and  are 
not  dependent  upon  chance  purchases 
from  occasional  breeders.  Large  stories 
are  told  by  those  with  stock  for  sale  but 
such  stories  should  be  discounted  by  the 
would-be  amateur  breeder.  I  have  known 
of  a  considerable  number  of  people  who 
have  engaged  in  raising  guinea  pigs,  with 
pleasant  visions  of  large  profits,  but  have 
never  known  any  to  stay  in  the  business 
long,  from  which  I  conclude  that  wealth 
is  either  quickly  obtained  or  so  long  de¬ 
layed  as  to  discourage  those  who  seek 
it  in  this  venture.  I  should  be  especially 
suspicious  of  any  one  offering  breeding 
stock  for  sale  and,  at  the  same  time, 
agreeing  to  purchase  the  young  from 
them  at  good  prices.  If  a  connection 
with  some  large  hospital  or  laboratory 
using  these  animals  can  be  made,  profits 
would  be  more  certain.  Some  profit  may 
be  Expected  in  the  pleasure  obtained 
from  keeping  a  few  of  these  little  animals 
as  pets  by  those  who  like  such  animal 
friends.  m.  b.  d. 


Ayrshire  Club  Anniversary 

The  20th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  New  England  Ayrshire  Cattle 
Club  was  celebrated  at  its  annual  field 
day  held  at  farm  of  Herbert  N.  Sawyer 
&  Son,  Atkinson,  N.  IL,  August  20,  1926. 
The  100  Ayrshire  breeders  and  their 
wives  who  attended  were  treated  by 
Host  Herbert  N.  Sawyer,  past  master  of 
New  Hampshire  Grange,  to  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  clam  and  lobster  bake.  Governor 
Wynant,  himself  a  noted  Ayrshire  breed¬ 
er,  headed  the  speakers’  list,  which  in¬ 
cluded  C.  Conklin,  secretary  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association ;  Charles  F. 
Riordan,  ex-president  of  the  club;  Dr. 
Crossman,  N.  S.  Benson,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry ;  Prof.  Frandsen,  Mass. 
Agricultural  College,  and  Geo.  K.  Gwil- 
liam,  Berwick,  Me.  Mr.  Riordan  paid  great 
tribute  to  the  secretary  of  the  club  and 
one  of  its  founders  and  voiced  the  gen¬ 
eral  regret  of  those  present  at  his  ab¬ 
sence,  due  to  injuries  received  in  an  auto 
collision.  The  affair  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  staged  by  the  old  club  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  B.  F.  Barnes  of  Pine- 
crest  Farm,  Holliston,  Mass.,  who  had 
charge  of  it. 


Coming-  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  20.  —  Guernsey ;  Atamannisit 
Farms,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  30. — Guernsey  grades,  Louis  Mer- 
ryman,  Timonium,  Md. 

Oct.  5-6. — Holsteins,  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
consignment  sale. 

Nov.  10-11. — 'Holstein,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  9-10.  —  National  Fruit  Confer¬ 
ence,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sept.  14-16. — (Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  annual  convention,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-18.  —  Big  Garden  State  Fair 
and  Poultry  Show,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  25. — 'First  annual  basket  picnic, 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  Gen¬ 
esee  Valley  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  4-9. — Danbury,  Conn.,  fair. 

Oct.  6-8.  —  Second  National  Poultry 
Congress,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 


“Thebe  is  nothing  whatever  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you,”  persisted  the  faith  healer. 
“Can  I  not  convince  you?”  “Well,”  re¬ 
plied  the  sick  man,  “suppose  a  man  had 
nothing  the  matter  with  him  and  he  died 
of  it,  what  didn’t  he  have  the  matter 
with  him?” — Smith’s  Weekly. 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS —RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  aa  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
fora  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  eood  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  WAW)l  dairy  FARM!,  22  I.  124  It.,  Phil,.,  p. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Cheninoo  Co.  New  York 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

Heifer  calves  out  of  high  producing  cows  and  purebred 
bulls.  Reasonably  priced  yearling  bulls  ready  for  service 
this  Fall.  CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

For  Sale  RIICDUQCYQ  7 females, 2  bulls,  best  breeding. 

Registered  OULRIYOL  I  0  CLARE  GREGORY  Ml.  Visioo,  N.  *. 


SHEEP 


700  BREEDING  EWES 

500  good  young  delaine  ewes,  also  200  black  faces  for 
sale  in  carlots.  ALMOND  IL  CHAPMAN  «fc  SON, 
South  Rockwood,  MXch.  Telegraph  address.  Rock- 
wood,  Mich.,  22  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  right  on 
car  line  and  bus  lines. 


Registry  Hampshire  Ram  Lambs 


seven 
m  os. 
old. 

8*25.00  each.  JOHN  EAGAN, Lebanon,  New  York 

RHRGPQHIRF  A  few  fine  registered  breeding 
•jrijrvvjr  Ollirvl-.  ewes,  yearlings  and  lambs  for 
sale,  reasonable  prices.  ZOAlt  HILL  FARM,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


40  GOOD  Serviceable  RAMS,  Rambouillets,  Delaines, 
Dorsets,  Cheviots,  Cotswolds,  Southdowns,  Shropshires. 
Write  us  for  prices.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  S  SONS,  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 


QHRftPQHIRE  Yearling  rams,  sired  by  250  lb  ,  imported 

Olllvur ljIIHvL  ram.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  8  SONS,  Ledi,  N.  Y. 


Rpff  Shrnnchiroe— YEARL,NG  4  RAM  lambs.  Bred 
nog.  0111  upollll  GO  from  imported  ram  Flavious.  Ewes 
all  ages.  1  imported  ram.  Leroy  0.  Ilower,  Ludlowville,  N.Y. 


U  JIM  DC  II  IDE  CUC  CD  Breeding  Rams,  Ram 
nflmrjnmc  oncer  Lambs,  Ewe  Lambs. 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


j  SWINE 

/-PUREBRED  PIGS,, 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID-SUMMEK  SALE— Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs, 

6  weeks  old,  SS8.95  each.  FEEDING-  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  S7.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 

C.  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE.  MASS 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $5  each,  8  to  9  weeks  old  $5.50 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sow  s, 
6  weeks  old,  $6  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly.  Maine 
and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks'  delay,  account 
of  permit.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  ship 
from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

A  A  DTPC  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland  China 
A  AVU  grade.  6-8  weeksold,  #8.00  each;  3 
mos.  old,  #12.00  each,  f  bred  sows  #00.00  each. 
Crated  flee.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

■  1  lIPnPQ  Orton  and  Sensation  Breed 
*  **  ^  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

bloodlines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

1  arffP  Rprlfehiroe  at  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 

Laigc  UG|  Aollll  Go  sows,  all  ages.  HARPENDING,  Dundee.  N.Y. 

BIG  TYPE  O.  1.  C.  PIGS 

World’s  Grand  Champion  strain,  $12,  with  pedi- 
£££3*.^'**  ship  0.0  D.  Large  thrifty  bred  gilts,  $40. 
VERNON  K.  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALK — Thoroughbred  Berkshire  PIGS.  Large  type. 

■  Best  breeding.  ROGER  WERNBERG,  Box  437,  Bound  Brook.  N.  J. 

Reg.  0. 1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  RT"S 

DOGS 

Closing  Out  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers 

females,  $25;  eight  months  old,  all  white,  female  ’$35  • 
three  years  old  female,  $50.  Also  stud;  Kings  Point  Re¬ 
production,  $100.  GLENGAJC,  Ho  on  ton.  New  Jersey 

Beautiful  Litter  of  Brown  Spaniel  Pups  M™e0s%i«-‘ 

females,  #5.  None  better.  O.  H.  IULEY,  Franklin,  Vt) 

FflT  I  117  DITDDIEC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
tJ/li!  J  U,  |  l)  11  lr.il  raised  stock  ;  natural  born 

heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Box  66R  West  Chester,  Pa. 

P.nllip  Pune  star  Bright  Scepter  Breeding.  Dams,  Sisters 
uuiiic  1  Uflb  and  Brothers  were  winners  in  N.Y. and  Bos¬ 
ton  Shows.  For  information  write  W.  S.  RILEY,  Franklin,  VI. 

Four  Months  Pf||  I  ICO  best  strains,  low  for  such  quality 

Old  WHITE  wULLICO  R0SELA.NI>  KENNELS,  Burkerille,  Va 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Kox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  throve  City.  r*. 

Beautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind.  Male*. 
u  Spay  females,  $10  each.  II.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Maine 

Wolf  Gray  Police  Puppies  ttoS; 

considering  breeding,  #15  to  #25.  GEO.  RAUCH, 
Catskill  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES,  550.  Police  Dog  Puppies. 

■i  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  WELCH  SHEPHERDS.  Pups 
W  and  dogs.  Cut  prices  for  30  days.  Ship  U.  O.  D. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

1  JllrP  Shfirp  Kpnnplc  Uinirod,  N.  Y.,  offers  Coon 
Lane  enure  ivenneis  hounds,  Rabbit  hounds  and 
Young  stock,  all  ages,  all  prices,  on  approval. 

F»rS_jle  fprman  Pnliro  Pnnnioc  ten  weeks  old,  $10  and 

black  uerman  r once  ruppies  up.  Make  perfect  cow 

dogs  and  watch  dogs.  THUS.  11.  WOOD,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

Pfll  IfiF  PUPPirC  for  sale,  from  imported  stock. 

ruLiuc  rurrico  j.  M.  mills,  r.  d.  2.  pi.miieid,  n.  j. 

sale  ENGLISH  SETTER 

<14  Rornurrl  PUPPIES,  thoroughbred:  males,  S35.00 
01.  DCIIIdlU  E.  s.  CARLSON  15  Winter  SI.  No.  Wokurn,  Miss. 

GEELONG  AIREDALES— Guaranteed  R£msey‘,  n“T 

A 1  R E D  A  L E S  c'o. D.'Ih0*  l. yVIpe' Y  YP 

Reantifnl  DITDC  Extra  well-bred  males,  S12.00;  fe- 
Eox  Terrier  I  UI  J  males,  #6.  0.  II.  RILEY,  Franklin’  Yt. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS  ] 

CA  TESTED  CA 

cows  OU 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  load  of  real  dairy  cows 
iet  me  show  you  a  bunch  of  New  York  State  Holsteins 
and  (guernseys  that  cannot  be  equaled.  Cows  weighing 
from  1,100  to  1,400  lbs.,  fine  condition  and  good  age, 
some  fresh,  balance  due  in  September  and  October. 
These  cows  have  all  been  purchased  from  tested  areas 
and  have  stood  two  and  three  clean  tuberculin  tests  ami 
are  as  fancy  as  you  ever  have  seen,  real  producers.  Let 
me  show  you  a  load  if  you  are  particular  about  the  kind 
you  buy.  F.  W.  PALMER,  Moravia,  N.  Y.  Phone  1  69 

Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 

I  have  for  sale  at  all  times,  50  to  100  head, 
fresh  and  fall  Cows,  from  the  states  of 
Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  Under  State  and 
Federal  Supervision.  Noothercows handled. 

W.  H.  Brooks  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 

BUY  O \A/ C  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 

a  ^  TV  O  County.  100  fresh  ami 

nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings- 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BARRE,  VERMONT 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 

Tllhpmilin  Tpcfpri  <*ra'le  Holstein  ami  Guernsey 
lUUBIbUim  I  esieu  Cows  and  H  e  i  fe  r  s  that  show 
quality  and  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

1.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

purebred  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF  £aWnSl: 

W.  W,  CLAKK,  South  Farm,  Essex,  New  York 

TCM  SHETLAND  AND  WELSH  PONIES  Cheap,  for 
ILH  quick  sale.  SE.NKCA  PO.NY  FARMS,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

1  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Before 
and  After  a 
Hard  Days 
Work, J 


See  Your 
De  Laval  Agent 


and  up 

for 

De  Laval 
MilKer 
Outfits 


ONE  of  the  reasons  why  the  De  Laval 
Milker  is  so  well  liked  is  the  fact 
that  its  owners  are  not  tired  out  by 
hand  milking  before  they  start  their  day’s 
work;  and  when  they  come  in  at  night  after 
a  hard  day  they  can  rest  while  the  De  Laval 
does  the  milking. 

You  can  figure  that  a  De  Laval  will  do 
your  milking  in  at  least  half  the  time  it 
now  takes.  But  saving  in  time  is  only  one 
of  several  distinct  advantages.  It 
pleases  the  cows  with  its  uniformly 
gentle  and  stimulating  action,  which 
causes  them  almost  invariably  to 
produce  more  milk.  It  keeps  ud¬ 
ders  and  teats  in  better  condition. 
It  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep  clean, 
therefore  it  aids  in  producing 
cleaner  milk. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago 

600  Jackson  Blvd. 


San  Francisco 
61  Beale  Street 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


mil 


^YVeigl^h^teed^ot^tr^using| 
and  the  milk  it  produces;  then 
switch  to  BB  (BULL  BRAND) 
Dairy  Rations  and  note  the  im¬ 
provement. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Jfl 


COST  LESS - PRODUCE  MORE 


The  American 

Double  Cylinder 
Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

“The  Bean  and  Pea  Farmer’s  Friend” 

•Built  in  three  sizes — 14  x  14  inch,  20  x  20  inch  and  26  x  26 
inch  cylinders,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all.  Threshes  and 
cleans  all  varieties  of  beans  and  peas,  and  shreds  their  vines, 
as  they  come  direct  from  the  field,  in  one  operation.  Ca¬ 
pacity  and  perfect  separation  guaranteed. 

PRIPF  When  you  *earn  ,*lc  pr'ce  e*  ,*lese  ,*ires*'ers  you 

I  IV I L, L  wj||  |,e  SU1 prised.  Write  today  for  catalog,  full 
particulars  and  prices.  Just  drop  us  a  card. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

1019  Essex  St.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


‘‘THE  BEAN  and  PEA  FARMER’S  FRIEND” 


“Does  the  Work  of  a  Crew  of  Men** 


No 

mixing 


£2  pow-  1BI 
Coders  ory 
spreading^ 
of  sticky 
pastes— 


(■PRAT’ 
BIS- KIT 


fr  Is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
’  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest,  , 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  i 
tin  packase contains  18"Bis-^ 
Kits,”  always  fresh.  35c  at 
all  drug  and  general  stores 
Guarantee  coupon 
£gSJf  .  in  every  package. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co, 

<Si53l  Springfield 
Ohio 
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»\  w  ynr  W  ¥  Man'  a  Corn  harvester  poor  Man’s  price. 
!  §  §—§  Only$25,withbundletyingattachment. 

A\.A^*A  A  FREEcatalogahowingpicturesofHar- 

vester.  Process  Co.,  SaUna,  Ivans. 


GIBBS  TRAPS 


“TWO-TRIGGER” 

The  best  game  trap 
ever  made. 

THE  KING  OF  THEM  ALL.  Millions 
in  use.  No  “WRING-OFFS.”  No  broken 
springs.  No  damage  to  pelts.  Does  not  have 
to  be  set  to  drown. 

The  “TWO-TRIGGER”  is  made  to  catch 
and  kill  muskrat,  mink,  marten,  etc.  It  will 
catch  and  hold  ’coon,  skunk,  woodchuck,  etc. 

Price,  65c,  each  (less  than  dozen  lots,); 
87.00  per  dozen,  prepaid. 

Gibbs  “Single-Grip”  Traps 

Guaranteed  against  spring  breakage.  Lighter, 
smaller  and  better  than  other  single-grip  traps, 
for  same  animals. 

No.  1.  Muskrat,  Mink,  etc.,  25c 
each,  $2.50  doz.,  prepaid. 

No.  2.  Fox,  Skunk,  etc.  40c  ea. 

or  $4.50  doz.  prepaid. 

No.  3.  Lynx,  Wildcat,  etc.,  65c  ea. 

or  $7.35  doz.,  prepaid. 

No.  4.  Beaver,  Wolf,  etc.,  80c  ea. 
or  $9.00  doz.,  prepaid. 

If  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you,  send  to  us. 
All  traps  absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  Send  for  free  Catalog. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON 

DEPT.  AK-9  CHESTER,  PA. 


Horse  Power  is  Cheaper 

Big  bales  of  Hay  command  premium  of  $1.00 
a  ton.  HERCULES  and  NEW  WAY 
presses  in  stock  here  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Repairs  in  stock  also.  For  further 
information,  write  or  wire 

TUDOR  &  JONES,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Jobbers  of  Hay  Presses,  Bale  Ties  and  Extras 


Questions  About 
Tuberculosis 

How  much  extra  money  is  paid  by  the 
State  on  a  purebred  animal  condemned 
after  test?  Is  the  extra  sum  the  same 
on  either  sex?  I  have  spoken  to  many 
people  about  the  tuberculin  test;  almost 
all  are  against  it.  One  tested  once  and 
tested  no  more.  He  was  advised  by  his 
attorney  to  keep  sending  his  milk  to  the 
cheese  factory ;  he  was  threatened  by 
the  State  several  times  with  a  $50  fine. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  will  become 
of  the  case.  I  lost  16  head  in  the  last 
test,  three  three-year-olds,  one  grade 
Holstein  freshened  three  days  before  the 
appraiser  came.  Her  raising  cost 
$119.35 ;  appraised  $100,  weighed  about 
750  lbs.,  and  carried  all  promising  points ; 
one  grade  Guernsey,  bred  2%  months,  to 
raise  her  $121.  $90  appraised;  one  grade 
Holstein,  bred  two  months,  $90  appraised. 
The  last  two  were  about  equal  in  weight, 
too  little  difference  in  price  if  they  ap¬ 
praise  for  dairy  value.  Is  there  not  a 
possibility  that  this  law  will  be  changed 
by  the  time  the  next  test  comes  some 
time  this  Fall?  Some  think  it  will  be 
changed  as  before,  nothing  compulsory. 
Is  a  purebred  animal  otherwise  appraised 
as  a  grade;  its  good  and  bad  points? 
Does  the  serum  develop  the  germ?  My 
six-months-old  heifer  reacted  on  her 
right  eye  six  days  after  the  rest  were 
condemned.  Will  she  react  next  time? 
I)o  the  Jersey  cattle  react  as  easily  as 
the  other  breeds?  J.  S. 

New  York. 

The  State  pays  90  per  cent  of  the  ap¬ 
praised  value  of  a  purebred  bovine  ani¬ 
mal  found  diseased  upon  post  mortem, 
up  to  the  amount  of  $112.50.  The  cor¬ 
responding  amount  in  the  case  of  a 
grade  animal  is  $67.50.  If  these  amounts 
are  not  sufficient,  together  with  what  is 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  carcass,  to 
pay  the  90  per  cent  cf  the  appraisal,  the 
Federal  government  will  add  the  needed 
balance,  up  to  an  amount  of  $50  in  the 
case  of  a  purebred  animal,  $25  in  the 
case  of  a  grade.  If  no  dangerously  in¬ 
fectious  or  communicable  disease  is 
found  upon  post  mortem,  the  State  will 
increase  the  limit  to  $125  for  purebreds, 
$75  for  grades  and  pay  the  full  amount 
of  the  appraisal.  The  purebreds  must 
be  registered  or,  if  two  years  or  less  of 
age,  eligible  to  registry.  According  to 
these  figures,  you  would  be  entitled  to  $90 
for  a  grade  cow  appraised  at  $100  and 
found  tubercular  upon  post  mortem.  You 
would  probably  receive  something  for 
the  carcass,  which  quite  probably  would 
go  into  the  market  for  human  food.  The 
balance  of  the  $90  would  come  to  you 
from  the  State  and  Federal  governments, 
the  latter  participating  in  the  payment 
if  necessary. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  change  in  the  law.  except 
such  changes  as  would  make  it  more 
rigid.  This  law  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
farmer’s  favor.  The  loss  of  a  few  or  the 
most  of  liis  dairy  animals,  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  him  of  a  part  of  their  value, 
and  the  necessity  of  replacing  the  con¬ 
demned  animals  with  others  costing  him 
much  more  and,  not  at  all  improbably, 
worth  much  less,  is  construed  by  our 
law  makers  as  a  great  favor  to  him  and 
a  very  much  needed  protection  to  the 
public.  The  public  is  presumably  thus 
protected  from  human  tuberculosis  to  a 
very  great  degree,  though  it  is  a  pathetic 
fact  that  the  promoters  of  tuberculin 
testing  will  never  be  able  to  claim  that 
the  use  of  this  measure  lias  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  decrease  in  human  'tubercu¬ 
losis,  a  decrease  which  has  been  con¬ 
sistent  and  very  rapid  in  the  last  two 
decades,  amounting  probably  to  50  per 
cent.  Had  tuberculin  testing  •  been  be¬ 
gun  as  a  general  measure  20  years  ago, 
credit  for  this  decrease  in  human  tuber¬ 
culosis  would  certainly  have  been  given 
it  and  another  fallacy  would  have  been 
added  to  those  under  which  we  struggle. 

Good  or  bad  points  do  not  affect  the 
breeding  of  an  animal.  A  scrub  pure¬ 
bred,  if  registered  or  entitled  to  registry 
at  proper  age,  is  entitled  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  indemnity  permitted  by  her  ap¬ 
praisal  up  to  the  amounts  heretofore 
mentioned.  You  will  find,  I  think,  breed¬ 
ers  of  purebred  cattle  most  enthusiastic 
in  promoting  tuberculin  testing,  at  least 
they  are  in  my  vicinity.  Another  case 
where  blood  tells,  though  it  often  fails 
to  tell  the  truth. 

The  tuberculin  used  in  the  test  does 
not  contain  the  germ  of  tuberculosis, 
though  I  think  that  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  may  stimulate  a  quiescent 
focus  of  tuberculosis  in  an  animal  into 
renewed  activity.  In  that  way  it  may  be 
said  to  develop  the  tubercle  germ.  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle  react  as  easily  as  any ;  they 
are  probably  more  susceptible  to  tuber¬ 
culosis  than  seme  of  the  more  rugged 
(breeds.  I  cannot  say  as  to  what  this  six- 
months-old  heifer  will  do  at  some  future 
tests.  M.  B.  D. 


Chicken  Fritters 

Cut  cold  cooked  chicken  into  pieces, 
season  with  salt,  pepper  and  juice  of  one 
lemon.  Let  stand  one  hour.  Make  a 
batter  of  two  eggs,  one  pint  of  milk  and 
enough  ‘flour  to  make  a  paste  not  too  stiff. 
Stir  the  chicken  into  this,  and  drop  by 
spoonfuls  into  boiling  fat.  Fry  brown, 
drain  and  serve.  Any  tender  cold  meat 
can  be  used  instead  of  chicken,  but 
chicken  is  the  most  delicious.  J.  w.  R. 


FARQUHAR 
HAY  BALER 

is  a  simple,  strong  and  dependable  Baler 
for  baling  hay  and  straw.  A  good  money¬ 
maker.  Easily  operated  by  average  farm 
labor.  Makes  nice,  clean  bales  and  has 
large  capacity.  Has]  rigid  baling  chamber 
with  weight  of  bales  regulated  by  tension 
springs.  One-piece  steel  saddle  holds  main 
bearings  in  perfect  alignment.  Write  today 
for  descriptive  Bulletin  826. 

Ask  about  our  Cider  Press  for  custom 
pressing  and  the  small  press  for  individual 
use  or  Roadside  Marketing. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 

Box  830  York,  Pa. 


Save  1/3  and  Get 
Better  Paints 


qRDER  “Old  Ironsides”  guaranteed  Paint 
right  from  the  factory.  It’s  made  from 
pure  materials,  strictly  fresh  and  backed  by 
an  old  reliable  concern  with  a  reputation 
for  making  durable  paints. 

There’s  an  “Old  Ironsides”  Paint  or 
Varnish  for  every  surface.  Freight  paid 
on  10  gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within 
300  miles. 


Write  for  Prices,  Color  Cards  and  Folder s 

Amalgamated  Paint  Company 
372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  IJlf 
PORTABLE  WOOD  O M  VV 


Saws  firewood.  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Kipping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
CuBrsiitficd  prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 

-*■  ^  Concrete  M  i  x  e  r  s—  money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 


Box  3 


Belleville,  Pa. 


W[  \  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
SELll  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

fENCl 


CORRUGATED- PLAIN- V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLDS  BEST  IRON  AN  O  STEEL  MARKET 


Maloney’s 

Nursery 

Stock 

is  described  in  free  Fall  Catalogue 
now  ready.  Send  for  it  TODAY  and 
buy  at  Grower’s  Prices. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded 

ji  Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

14  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.Y. 
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Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cabds. — 50,  $1.10  ; 

100.  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1 ;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiif! 
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Health  Notes 


Toxins;  Arthritis 

1.  Do  you  know  how  toxin  poisoning 
affects  one  and  cure  for  it?  2.  Will 
having  mouth  open  nights  make  tongue 
coated  in  morning?  Do  you  know  of  any 
rheumatism  that  will  make  knees  and 
ankles  stiff,  with  no  pain?  G.  p.  H. 

Foxboro,  Mass. 

1.  Toxin  is  simply  another  term  for 
poison  and  poisons  are  of  such  varied 
nature  that  one  would  have  to  know 
what  particular  kind  is  referred  to  be¬ 
fore  he  could  tell  how  it  affected  a  per¬ 
son.  The  toxins  ordinarily  spoken  of  as 
affecting  the  body  are  those  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  foods,  through  failure  of 
the  digestive  and  eliminative  organs  to 
perform  their  functions  properly.  Their 
real  or  reputed  effects  are  varied  and 
often  problematical. 

2.  Tes,  the  tongue  may  become  coated 
from  breathing  with  the  mouth  open  at 
night  and  enlarged  and  stiffened  joints 
may  occur  with  little  pain  in  some  forms 
of  so-called  rheumatism,  or  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  This  form  of  “rheumatism” 
is  probably  due  to  infections  from  some 
source  within  the  body,  such  sources 
often  being  difficult  to  find.  M.  B.  d. 


More  About  High  Blood 
Pressure 

Would  you  give  some  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  high  blood  pressure?  The  doctor 
is  not  very  satisfactory,  only  offering  sug¬ 
gestions  such  as  "cut  out  meat”  and 
symptoms  not  very  alarming.  If  it  has 
not  reached  the  alarming  stage  may  be 
something  more  could  be  done.  I  had 
understood  from  talk  and  various  news¬ 
paper  references  that  it  was  a  condition 
for  which  no  cure  or  definite  relief  was 
known.  Suggestions  as  to  books  to  read 
or  buy,  or  some  firm  or  place  to  consult 
as  to*  diet  or  auxiliary  treatment,  will 
be  appreciated.  Cutting  out  considerable 
meat  has  relieved  rheumatic  troubles  to 
an  extent.  G.  w.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  read¬ 
ing  about  high  blood  pressure  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  layman.  The  mind  ex¬ 
ercises  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  the 
body,  and  is  only  too  apt  to  dwell  upon 
real  or  imagined  infirmities  and  magnify 
small  disorders  into  serious  ones.  The 
layman,  too,  has  no  background  of  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  of  medical  matters,  and  is 
in  no  position  to  weigh  statements  ju¬ 
dicially.  He  is  easily  led  off  into  paths 
that  look  well  trodden  but  really  are 
soon  lost  in  the  undergrowth  of  ignor¬ 
ance.  He  is  tempted  to  become  a  faddist, 
getting  hold  of  a  single  truth  or  a  partial 
truth  and  expanding  it  into  an  elaborate 
system,  having  only  a  nucleus  of  fact 
surrounded  by  a  wide  expanse  of  theory. 
It  is  thus  that  food  faddists  and  the 
various  medical  cults  and  “paths”  are 
made.  When  the  kernel  of  these  is 
sound,  it  gradually  emerges  from  its 
swaddlings  and  becomes  incorporated 
with  the  general  store  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject ;  when  unsound,  time  buries  it. 

Just  now,  high  blood  pressure  holds  the 
floor  of  popular  interest.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  rather  appealing  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  term.  It  suggests  the  steam 
boiler,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  working 
under  high  pressure  and  the  feeling  that 
something  may  burst  at  any  minute  gives 
us  an  almost  pleasurable  thrill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  nature,  causes  and  re¬ 
sults  of  high  blood  pressure  are  not  well 
understood.  It  accompanies  various 
physical  disorders  and  mental  disturb¬ 
ances  appear  at  times  to  be  behind  it. 
It  is  found  at  certain  periods  of  life, 
while  absent  at  others.  The  majority  of 
those  having  it  are  apparently  in  robust 
health.  It  is  more  common  in  men  than 
in  women  and  in  late  middle  life  than 
earlier.  It  may  be  the  result  of  sub¬ 
stances  which  should  have  been  eliminated 
circulating  in  the  blood  or  it  may  be 
due  to  excessive  action  of  certain  glands 
in  the  body.  In  any  event,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  what  is  called  a  compensatory  pro¬ 
cess,  that  is,  an  effort  upon  the  part  of 
nature  to  compensate  for  some  physical 
deficiency  existing  within  the  body. 

Insurance  companies  tell  us  that  peo¬ 
ple  with  high  blood  pressure  are  not  as 
good  risks  as  those  with  low,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that,  not  the  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure  itself  but  the  conditions  causing  it 
are  not  conductive  to  long  life.  If  it 
continues  over  a  period  of  years,  changes 
in  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  noted, 
these  being  chiefly  in  the  tissues  of  the 
circulatory  apparatus,  the  heart,  blood 
vessels,  etc.  Excessive  blood  pressure 
may  be  entirely  recovered  from,  and,  if 
not,  may  be  materially  helped  by  correc¬ 
tion  of*  obvious  unhealthful  influences. 
There  is  no  medical  treatment  for  the 
high  blood  pressure  itself ;  its  manage¬ 
ment  is  that  of  the  general  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing,  with  the  elimination  of  those  prac¬ 
tices  that  may  produce  it.  This  manage¬ 
ment  varies  with  each  individual  case 
and  it  is  the  task  of  the  physician  to  as¬ 
certain  what  is  wrong  with  the  habits  of 
the  victim  of  high  blood  pressure  and  ad¬ 
vise  necessary  changes.  He  can  do  no 
more  than  advise,  however.  If  the  phy¬ 
sician  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 


the  treatment  of  this  condition  to  ad¬ 
vise  wisely,  he  should  recommend  his 
patient  to  one  who  is,  but  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  for  the  untrained  layman  to 
attempt  to  diagnose  his  own  case  and 
prescribe  his  own  treatment.  M.  B.  d. 


Remedying’  a  Wet  Cellar 

For  about  two  months  in  the  Spring 
our  cellar  is  very  wet,  10  in.  being  the 
greatest  depth,  nearly  enough  to  put  out 
the  heater  fire.  The  land  is  on  a  level 
for  a  distance  of  about  600  ft.,  so  that 
there  is  no  natural  drainage,  and  the  soil 
is  springy  clay.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
best  way  to  secure  a  dry  cellar  here  with 
the  least  expense?  l.  e.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

If  your  land  is  so  level  as  to  prevent 
drainage  about  the  only  course  left  open 
to  you  is  to  build  your  cellar  wall  and 
floor  watertight.  This  can  be  done  by 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  existing  concrete 
floor  and  mopping  on  tarred  felt  with  hot 
tar.  Let  this  membrane  extend  up  the 
side  walls  far  enough  to  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  water  and  then  lay  a  second 
floor  upon  it.  The  portion  extending  up 
the  side  walls  should  also  be  covered 
with  a  light  wall  of  concrete.  Bulletins 
on  the  subject  are  issued  by  the  cement 
manufacturers.  k,  h.  s. 


Disinfectant  for  Chemical 
Closet 

I  am  using  a  Chemical  toilet  in  my 
cottage  this  year.  It  is  necessary  to 
bury  the  refuse  .from  it,  as  the  chemical 
will  destroy  vegetation.  I  know  that  it 
is  possible  to  secure  a  chemical  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  refuse  may  be  used 
as  fertilizer  if  dug  in  about  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Can  you 
tell  me  where  I  may  secure  this  sort  of 
chemical  ?  h.  w.  h. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  two  types  of  chemical  dis¬ 
infectants  generally  used  in  these  closets, 
a  strong  caustic,  like  caustic  soda,  and 
some  one  of  the  coal  tar  disinfectants, 
usually  of  an  oily  nature  and  prepared 
as  an  emulsion.  Other  disinfectants  may 
be  used  but  I  know  of  none  of  benefit 
to  vegetation,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  such  chemicals  as  would  not  harm 
growing  plants  would  also  fail  to  destroy 
any  disease  germs  in  the  contents  of  the 
closet.  The  object  of  the  material  used 
is,  of  course,  deodorization  as  well  ns 
disinfection,  and  .the  first  might  be  ac¬ 
complished  without  the  second.  Burying 
The  contents  of  the  closet  receptacle  is, 
I  think,  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
disposal.  m.  B.  D. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Fifty-five  miners  were 
entombed  Aug.  26  by  an  explosion  in 
the  Sample  Run  mine  of  the  Clearfield 
Bituminous  Coal  Company,  near  Clymer, 
Pa.  It  is  believed  the  dead  will  total  44. 

George  Cohen,  27,  of  4241  Roosevelt 
Rd.,  Chicago,  was  sentenced  to  serve  10 
years  in  Sing  Sing  by  Judge  Morris 
Koenig  in  General  Sessions,  'New  York, 
Aug.  26,  for  robbing  Abraam  W.  Faigin, 
a  jeweler,  in  his  office  at  50  Maiden 
Lane  July  19.  Detective  George  McGann 
of  the  Old  Slip  Station  showed  Judge 
Koenig  a  specially  constructed  double- 
barrelled  shotgun  pistol  which,  the  de¬ 
tective  said,  was  made  in  Belgium  and 
from  which  Cohen  fired  a  shot  at  the 
woman  elevator  starter  in  the  Maiden 
Lane  building  when  he,  another  man 
and  their  companions  escaped.  The  weap¬ 
on  uses  .45  calibre  cartridges.  Inspector 
John  D.  Coughlin,  in  charge  of  the  De¬ 
tective  Bureau,  said  this  was  the  most 
dangerous  weapon  ever  found  by  the 
New  York  police.  He  said  he  under¬ 
stood  it  came  from  a  “bootlegger’s  ar¬ 
senal”  in  Chicago. 

The  first  of  the  permanent  monuments 
to  be  erected  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  the 
Parliament  buildings  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 
Aug.  25,  was  a  memorial  to  Canada’s 
Nursing  Sisterhood.  Names  of  members 
of  the  United  States  Army  Nursing 
Corps  are  listed  on  the  memorial,  with 
those  of  Canadian  and  British  nurses 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Great  War,  as 
follows :  Florence  B.  Graham,  Marion  L. 
Overend,  Kathleen  E.  Symes,  Anna  L. 
Walker,  Anna  Iv.  Welsh  and  Lydia  V. 
Whiteside. 

Rescuers  carrying  food,  water,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  medical  supplies  threaded  their 
way  through  the  low,  wreckage  strewn 
marshes  in  lower  Terrebonne  and  La 
Fourclie  parishes,  Louisiana,  to  the  relief 
of  victims  of  the  tropical  hurricane  of 
Aug.  25.  The  list  of  known  dead  stood 
at  19,  with  a  dozen  other  missing, 
at  least  nine  of  these  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  perished,  including  seven 
persons  who  were  aboard  the  tug  Pat¬ 
ton,  which  sank  in  the  Mississippi  River 
near  Convent.  Two  others,  residents  of 
a  fishing  camp  on  Felicity  Island,  were 
thought  drowned  by  the  waves  which 
swept  over  the  island  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Ten  others  lost  their  lives  when 
the  fishing  camp  was  inundated. 


What  police  of  Clifton  and  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  fear  is  the  beginning  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  violence  planned  by  extreme 
radicals  who  have  been  participating  in 
the  prolonged  textile  strike,  occurred 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  Aug. 
29,  when  dynamite  bombs  exploded  in  two 
places  in  Clifton,  doing  considerable  dam¬ 
age  and  causing  terror  among  residents. 
Both  bombs  were  exploded  on  the  porches 
of  houses  occupied  by  persons  who  have 
been  classified  by  the  strikers  as  “scabs.” 

Another  earthquake,  the  third  this 
year  and  the  twelfth  within  two  years, 
jarred  New  England  Aug.  29.  It  was 
felt  in  a  belt  running  through  Western 
Maine  toward  Canada.  As  in  most  pre¬ 
vious  earthquakes  in  New  England,  the 
tremors  apparently  were  not  severe 
enough  to  cause  any  damage  to  property 
or  life.  Reports  indicated  that  the  shock 
was  felt  simultaneously  in  Oxford, 
Franklin  and  Somerset  counties  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  Androscoggin  at 
about  4  P.  M. 

Arthur  Lawrence,  15,  was  cleaning  a 
shotgun  on  his  mother’s  farm  near  Sid- 
naw,  Mich.,  Aug  31,  when  it  was  dis¬ 
charged  accidentally.  The  charge  ripped 
through  the  kitchen  door,  killing  his  11- 
year-old  sister  instantly.  Arthur  rushed 
into  the  house,  stood  for  a  moment  over 
her  body  and  then  went  to  the  barn  and 
killed  himself. 

Heavy  frost  Aug.  30  caused  consider¬ 
able  damage  to  crops  in  the  Adirondacks. 
This  is  the  second  cold  snap  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  district  this  season.  Snow  fell  in 
Canada. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Leviathan  will 
be  the  official  flagship  of  the  American 
Legion  on  its  pilgrimage  to  France  next 
year.  This  was  assured  Aug.  30  when 
the  Shipping  Board  formally  approved  a 
recommendation  of  President  Dalton  of 
the  fleet  corporation  that  he  be  authorized 
to  arrange  with  the  Legion  represen¬ 
tatives  for  the  use  of  the  premier  Ameri¬ 
can  liner  for  this  purpose. 

The  retail  price  of  42  principal  food 
articles  combined  increased  3  per  cent 
during  the  year  ending  June  15,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Statistical 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Compared  with  June  15,  1913,  it  was 
6S.3  per  cent  higher  and  is  the  highest 
price  reached  during  the  13-year  period 
with  the  exception  of  1920,  1919  and 
the  last  half  of  1918.  In  June,  1925,  the 
retail  food  price  was  58.6  per  cent  high¬ 
er  than  in  1913.  During  the  year  ended 
June  15,  1926,  the  greatest  increases  were 
noted  in  the  price  of  potatoes,  amount¬ 
ing  to  43  per  cent;  canned  salmon,  22 
per  cent ;  pork  chops,  16  per  cent ;  ham, 
13  per  cent,  and  bacon,  10  per  cent. 
Other  increases  were  sirloin  steak,  2  per 
cent ;  round  steak,  3  per  cenf ;  rib  roast, 
3  per  cent;  chuck  roast,  4  per  cent; 
plate  beef,  6  per  cent ;  leg  of  lamb,  9  per 
cent ;  hens,  9  per  cent ;  fresh  milk,  1 
per  cent ;  evaporated  milk,  2  per  cent ; 
wheat  cereals,  3  per  cent ;  rice,  6  per 
cent ;  cabbage,  2  per  cent ;  tea,  1  per 
cent.  A  few  articles  show  an  even  higher 
retail  price  for  June,  1926,  than  the 
previous  high  record  of  1920.  Pork 
chops,  for  instance,  were  102  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1913,  ham,  119  per  cent, 
leg  of  lamb,  116  per  cent,  tea,  41  per 
cent,  and  coffee,  71  per  cent  higher. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. —  Formerly 
known  as  the  “cattle  queen,”  Mrs.  Ida 
Watkins  of  Sublette,  Kan.,  now  has  the 
title  of  “wheat  queen.”  No  woman  plant¬ 
ed  more  acres  of  wheat  or  harvested  a 
larger  crop  than  did  Mrs.  Watkins  this 
year.  She  owns  1,950  acres  of  good 

Kansas  land,  and  it  is  virtually  all 
planted  to  wheat.  She  has  not  had  time 
to  figure  the  total  yield,  but  50,000  bush¬ 
els,  worth  at  least  $60,000,  is  a  conser¬ 
vative  estimate.  When  Mrs.  Watkins’s 
husband  died  in  1902  he  left  her  a  large 
cattle  ranch.  For  eight  years  she  man¬ 
aged  it,  buying,  breeding,  feeding  and 
selling  in  competition  with  her  men 

neighbors.  Then  she  heard  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Southwestern  Kansas  land 

and  slowly  built  up  a  wheat  farm. 

Australian  meat  importers,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  American  and  Argentine  im¬ 
porters,  landed  69  tons  of  Australian 
chilled  beef  on  the  Smithfield  Market, 
London,  one  day  recently.  This  is  the 
largest  single  shipment  sent  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  was  said  to  be  sound  and  sweet 
when  put  on  the  stalls.  It  had  been 

kept  chilled  during  the  53  days’  voyage 
without  the  aid  of  preservatives,  chemi¬ 
cals  or  gases,  the  system  adopted  being 
the  circulation  of  cooled  air. 

With  millions  of  live  fowl  being 
shipped  to  this  city  for  consumption  dur¬ 
ing  the  Jewish  high  holy  days — Sept.  S 
to  18 — poultry  men  and  health  authori¬ 
ties  Aug.  31  discovered  another  chick¬ 
en  plague.  This  visitation,  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  Harris  said,  is  diphtheritic 
roup — a  disease  akin  to  diphtheria — 
which  is  extremely  contagious  among 
fowl,  and  causes  them  to  die  of  suffoca¬ 
tion.  Commissioner  Harris  announced 
Dr.  William  C.  Miller  and  Dr.  Lester 
Krohn,  veterinarians  of  the  Health  De¬ 
partment,  inspected  four  carloads  of 
chickens  shipped  from  Nebraska,  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  where  the  disease  is  said 
to  be  prevalent.  In  one  car  they  found 
about  600  chickens  had  died  in  transit 
and  200  more  displayed  marked  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease.  In  another  car  the 
veterinarians  found  313  dead  fowl  and 
248  sick  ones.  Another  car  contained 
about  100  sick,  and  the  fourth  contained 
75  dead  and  about  200  sick.  All  the 
sick  fowl  were  killed  and  these  and  the 
other  dead  fowl  ordered  destroyed. 
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Better 

Furnace! 

Here  is  the  latest  and  greatest  advance 
in  heating.  It  circulates  fresh,  warm  air 
through  your  home,  just  as  hot  water  is 
circulated  through  a  radiator.  There  is 
an  individual  air  supply  for  each  prin¬ 
cipal  room,  so  that  no  room  is  either  over 
or  under  heated.  The  circulating  grills 
are  so  located  that  there  are  no  disagree¬ 
able  drafts  along  the  floor.  Positively  no 
other  beating  method  affords  such  econ¬ 
omy,  comfort  and  safety  as  does  Air-line! 

Saves  V-2  His  Fuel! 

“My  Air-Line  furnace  is  simply  won¬ 
derful  !  I  heat  an  eight-room  house  with 
it  and  have  saved  half  the  fuel  bill  I  used 
to  have !  Nothing  but  an  Air-Line  forme 
from  now  on  I— C.  F.  L.,  Garrett,  Ind. 


The  Air-Line  firepot  burns  almost  any 
kind  of  fuel— hard  or  soft  coal— coke— or 
wood  and  all  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy ;  because  it  is  lined  with  Power 
Plant  Fire  Brick  and  has  oxygenators 
that  get  the  entire  heat  value  out  of  any 
fuel.  Keeps  even  a  wood  fire  over  night! 
The  Air-Line  has  a  copper  steel  direct 
Ray  Radiator  and  is  absolutely  dust 
proof  and  gas  tight. 

Cornea  Completely  Assembled — 
You  Install  It  Yourself 

Yes,  In  a  few  hours!  Send  os  no  plans!  If 
your  house  is  from  4  to  8  rooms,  just  write  us 
and  we  will  send  you  the  Air-Line  for  FREE 
INSPECTION.  You  will  receive  the  heater, 
welded  together  and  cased  at  the  factory  with 
all  collars  cut  in,  ready  to  receive  the  piping, 
in  one  substantial  crate.  Just  place  the  heater 
in  position,  and  knock  off  the  crate.  In  another 
crate  is  all  the  necessary  piping  for  the  average 
house,  so  standardized  that  you  can  put  it  to¬ 
gether  more  easily  than  you  can  put  a  smoke 
pipe  on  your  kitchen  range.  In  a  few  hours 
after  receiving  the  Air-Line  you  can  have  a  fire 
going  and  a  thoroughly  warm  house. 

NO  MONEY 
DOWN! 

You  do  not  pay  us  a  cent  until  after  you  have 
received  the  heater  and  are  absolutely  satisfied 
that  you  want  it.  Then  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

To  find  out  ALL  about  this  marvelous  heating 
system.  Just  SEND  US  THE  COUPON  BY 
RETURN  MAIL. 

Air-Line  Furnace  Co..., 

J  2845  W.  19th  Street.  Dept.  2C3  Chicago  | 

■  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  j 
.  me  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  a 
.  Air-Line  Heating  System. 

(Print  nam.  and  address  plainly.) 


J  Name  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  j 

.  m 

t  8 

■  Address _ _ _ £ 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

HIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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SAW  15  to  25 
CORDS  A  DAY 


This  Easy  Way 

\  \  ANY  of  our  customers  saw  25 

-*-» -L  cords  a  day  with  a  WITTE  One-Man 
Log  Saw.  One  man  felled  fifty  18-inch  trees 
in  five  hours.  Another  says:  “My  WITTE 
goes  anywhere  and  saws  more  wood  than 
forty  ablebodied  men  could  with  hand  's 
saws.” 

One  man  made  $500.00  the  first  season  in  hilly  country.  Another  sawed  sixty  cords 
in  two  days  at  a  cost  of  $1.85 — showed  a  profit  of  over  $200.  Still  another  says: 
“Far  cheaper  than  hired  help.” 

WITTE  Log  and  Tree  Saw 

makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean,  “arm-swing" 

Steady  running,  fastest  and  most  dependable. 

Cannot  bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  “whip  or  ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet  trouble  proof. 

Makes  any  cut  you  want — merely  turn  a  screw  to 
change  speed.  Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene,  Gaso¬ 
line,  Gas,  Gas-Oil  or 
Distillate 

Cheapest  to  operate— -runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an 
hour  per  H-P.  Bums  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus  of 
power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK. 

Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator,  throttling  governor  and  2  fly¬ 
wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs— -pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc. — an  all  purpose  outfit  that 
will  work  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  WITTE  Throttling  Governor  Engine  is  in  use  all 
over  the  world.  For  40  years  it  has  been  known  as 
the  standard  of  farm  power.  More  than  150,000  in 
use,  always  giving  satisfaction.  Buy  on  your  own 
terms.  No  Interest  Charges. 

WRITE  TODAY  For  Our 
FREE  Book 


Change  to 
Tree  Saw 
in  3  Minutes 


Only  3  minutes  to  change  from  log  saw  to  tree 
saw — 10  seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fastest  fel¬ 
ling  ever  known.  Fells  trees  from  any  posi¬ 
tion-— clear  down  level  with  the  ground. 

WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO  Magneto— the 
most  perfect  ignition  known.  Sure  perform¬ 
ance  in  any  climate  or  temperature — 40  below 
zero  or  100  in  the  shade— not  affected  by  oil 
or  water.  The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  “work  like  a  charm”  in¬ 
stantly.  Starts  Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


or  ask  about  our  1V4  to  30 
H-P.  Engines,  3-in-l  Saw 
Rigs  or  Pump  Outfits  if  interested.  No  obligation. 

tlTS4.AA  _ t _  6  898  Witte  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

▼VlltC  LngI116  TtOFKS  6898  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
— — — —  6898  Witte  Bldg.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Quick  shipments  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  warehouses: Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.Trenton, 
N.  ].,  Richmond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Laredo,  Tex.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Billings, 
Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 


HIGHEST 

PRICES 


old  BAGS 


For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
October  2nd,  we  will  pay  for: 

1 00-Ib.  bags  sucb  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  4c  each 
100-lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  3c  each 
Large  “  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  5c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  2c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  l’/2ceach 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  '/2C  each 

We  take  good  and  tom  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo.  Mail 
bill  of  lading,  promptly. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY — SAVE  25/S  TO40!< 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FREE  48-page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 
426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn.  N.Y, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Maloney’s 

Trees -Shrubs 
Vines  -  Berries 

are  described  in  free  Fall  Catalogue 
now  ready.  Send  for  it  TODAY  and 
buy  at  Grower’s  Prices. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

14  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.Y. 


SAVED 


GetBiwn’sNew 

CUT  PRICES 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
"Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  130.00  in  buying  from 

-  you.”  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1926  cut  price 
catalog  —  see  the  dollars  you  nave 
160  styles. Double  sralvanized.opeu 
hearth  wire.  Roofing:  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept. 4301  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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“Adventures  in  Silence” 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  is  a  book  which  should 
find  a  place  in  every  family.  These  letters  tell  why: 

Your  “Adventures  in  Silence'’  I  passed  on  to  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
is  the  child  of  parents  both  of  them  congenitally  mute  and  who  herself  is 
passing  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  in  the  mid-years  of  her  life.  When  I 
handed  it  to  her  she  seized  it.  hugged  it  to  her  breast  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  had  heard  of  it,  wanted  to  read  it  and  went  away  with  it 
in  her  keeping  to  be  returned  later.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  have  covered 
most  wonderfully  a  field  filled  with  yearning  hearts.  E.  c.  BRANSON. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject  “Adventures  in  Silence,”  and  en¬ 
close  check  for  $1,  for  which  kindly  send  me  a  copy.  We  have  several  deaf 
people  in  our  family,  .and  I’m  hoping  this  book  of  your  will  throw  light  on 
some  more  of  our  problems.  amelia  rieiil. 

There  are  very  few  families  in  which  the  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  deaf,  or  of  understanding  their  moods  and  actions 
does  not  present  itself.  This  book  will  be  invaluable  in  such  a 
family — aside  from  its  study  of  human  nature.  Beautifully 
bound  in  cloth — price  $1.00. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Farm  Economics 


Farming  with  Small 
Tractors 

Some  time  hack  different  opinions  were 
solicited  as  to  whether  a  farm  could  be 
run  without  horses.  It  is  not  yet  clear 
to  me  whether  this  is  possible  or  not,  and 
as  I  am  considering  buying  a  17-acre 
farm  in  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J..  (sandy 
loam)  for  trucking  and  chickens,  I  would 
like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  matter 
Of  course  an  auto  truck  would  be  kept. 
Are  those  small  tractors  practical?  IIow 
much  work  can  be  done  with  one  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  horse?  They  are  advertised 
as  able  to  plow,  harrow  and  cultivate, 
and  do  belt  work  up  to  4  II.  P.  Do  you 
believe  'it  possible  to  get  along  with  a 
small  tractor  if  one  is  able  to  borrow 
horses  when  wanted?  I  realize  the  per¬ 
son  using  engines  must  know  something 
about  them,  but  as  I  am  now  taking 
care  of  a  large  tractor  and  other  farm 
machinery  I  feel  confident  I  could  give 
a  small  tractor  the  proper  care.  And 
then  when  you  are  not  working  an  en¬ 
gine  you  are  not  feeding  it.  The  feed 
for  horses  which  are  not  worked  regu¬ 
larly  comes  pretty  high.  p.  n.  R. 

R.  N.-Y. — Such  a  question  should  not 
be  decided  by  any  one  opinion.  It  is  a 
case  for  discussion.  Our  readers,  and 


as  the  body  of  coals  made  in  such  an 
arch  gives  such  an  intense  heat.  The 
old  arches  here  were  always  laid  in  a 
mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  and  they  stand 
the  heat.  Most  people  here  are  putting 
in  the  pressed  steel  arches,  brick  lined, 
as  they  use  less  fuel  and  evaporate  more 
rapidly.  Considering  the  cost  of  both 
labor  and  material  we  think  these  would 
be  as  economical  and  perhaps  more  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  end.  Then,  too,  the  heat 
expands,  then  contracts  in  cooling,  which 
it  seems  to  me  would  cause  the  cement 
to  crack.  j.  v.  w. 

Vermont. 


Vegetable  Storage  in  Bank 
Barn 

I  have  a  number  of  acres  of  black 
sandy  loam,  well  drained,  which  has 
never  before  been  worked.  I  have  now 
planted  a  quantity  of  carrots,  beets,  pars¬ 
nips  and  cabbage.  I  have  a  large  bank 
'barn,  which  does  not  freeze  until  mer¬ 
cury  falls  below  zero,  built  on  sandy 
soil,  which  I  wish  to  convert  into  a  stor¬ 
age  with  cement  floor.  Should  I  place 


A  Homemade  Tractor 

particularly  those  who  live  in  South 
Jersey,  are  best  qualified  to  discuss  the 
question.  We  want  to  hear  from  them. 


A  Homemade  Tractor 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  a 
homemade  tractor.  As  1  cultivate  about 
two  acres  of  land  beside  my  work  in  the 
factory,  I  thought  to  find  something  that 
would  help  me  to  make  my  work  easier. 
Two  years  ago  I  bought  an  old  Ford,  for 
which  I  paid  $20,  and  with  $15  more  for 
labor  and  expenses  beside  my  work  and 
thought  I  had  this  result.  I  got  certainly 
more  than  I  expected,  as  it  works  all 
right.  It  pulls  ajwo-horse  plow  through 
any  kind  of  soil,  10  to  12  in.  deep,  also 
harrows  and  cultivates  without  any 
trouble.  It  works  easily ;  it  will  start 
in  high  speed  right  off  with  the  plow  in 
the  soil  12  in.  deep,  so  you  can  see  that 
thei-e  is  not  much  strain  on  the  engine. 
It  was  more  to  think  how  to  do  it  but 
if  you  don’t  try  you  never  win. 

Massachusetts.  ernest  iiuber. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  doubt  about  the  truth  of 
that  last  sentence.  It’s  the  surest  thing 
there  is.  Many  of  us  who  are  not  na¬ 
tural  mechanics  might  try  a  good  many 
times  and  still  fail  to  make  the  machine 
work.  A  number  of  people  have  told  us 
how  they  were  able  to  put  together  a 
homemade  tractor — but  they  cannot  tell 
others  how  to  do  it,  because  one  must 
have  a  mechanical  mind  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand.  When  automobiles  first  came 
to  be  numerous  it  was  claimed  that  the 
car  would  carry  the  family  all  about 
and  then  come  home,  stand  on  its  hind 
legs  and  turn  all  the  machinery  on  the 
farm — from  the  washing  machine  to  the 
grinder !  We  are  over  that  idea  now. 


Concrete  Furnace  for  Sugar 
Camp 

I  was  thinking  of  building  a  furnace 
for  my  sugar  camp.  The  pan  is  4  x  12 
ft.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  build  a 
concrete  wall  and  use  plenty  of  stones 
as  filler  in  'the  concrete,  and  put  a 
lining  of  brick  on  the  inside,  flat  side 
down,  so  the  width  of  the  brick  would 
be  the  thickness  of  the  wall?  ‘Would 
the  concrete  wall  crack,  or  would  not 
enough  heat  go  through  the  brick  wall 
to  cause  the  wall  to  crack?  e.  l.  b. 

We  never  heard  of  using  cement  for 
sugar  arches  and  we  fear  it  would  crack, 


That  Does  Good  Work 

a  wood  floor  on  top  with  4  in.  of  air 
space  between?  a.  w.  w. 

Conneaut,  Ohio. 

A  slatted  wood  floor  made  in  panels 
to  permit  taking  up  for  cleaning  beneath 
is  an  advantage  in  a  root  cellar.  It 
permits  a  circulation  of  air  beneath  the 
vegetables  and  aids  in  keeping  the 
proper  temperature.  The  wall  should 
also  be  furred  out  and  a  lining  arranged 
to  keep  the  vegetables  away  from  the 
outer  walls.  This  aids  in  air  circulation 
and  tends  to  prevent  chilling  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  at  the  outer  side  of  the  bin.  Ven¬ 
tilators  should  be  provided,  taking  warm 
air  out  at  the  top  and  admitting  cold  air 
at  the  'bottom.  These  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  close  fitting  dampers  so  that 
the  temperature  can  be  controlled  and 
heat  conserved  when  necessary.  Water 
pans  are  frequently  provided  for  the  in¬ 
coming  air  to  flow  over  as  an  aid  in 
keeping  up  the  moisture  content. 

Most  vegetables  keep  best  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  very  little  above  freezing.  Just  how 
much  protection  you  would  need  to  main¬ 
tain  this  temperature  I  am  unable  to  say. 
Potatoes  can  be  kept  in  a  pit  here  when 
protected  with  alternate  layers  of  straw 
and  soil  aggregating  about  2  ft.  in  thick¬ 
ness.  Straw  seems  best  for  the  purpose 
as  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  air 
space.  r.  ii.  s. 


Cooling  Cabinet  for  Well 

On  page  1041,  W.  G.  C.  H.,  New  York, 
asks  about  cooling  cabinet  for  well.  I 
have  used  one  for  several  years  with  per¬ 
fect  success,  and  might  add  that  at  a 
depth  of  20  ft.  we  get  54  degrees  in 
hottest  weather  and  need  no  more.  The 
cabinet  we  have  was  procured  from  some 
company  manufacturing  it  in  the  West. 
I  saw  it  advertised  in  a  Nebraska  paper 
about  six  or  seven  years  ago.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  eight-sided  galvanized  hanger 
tube  about  18  in.  in  diameter,  6  ft.  long, 
with  a  cast  top  to  fit  on  well  platform. 
The  tube  hangs  down  from  it  and  is  wa¬ 
tertight.  Then  a  dumb  waiter  with  six 
or  eight  shelves  is  let  down  inside  it  to 
•any  depth  desired,  and  hoisted  by  a 
crank  windlass  with  lock  ratchet  all 
closed  at  top  when  down.  It  is  a  great 
thing  and  very  cheap  for  the  work  it 
does.  DR.  L.  II.  x. 

Maryland. 


An  old  farmer  was  driving  a  mare 
that  interfered  very  badly.  A  passing 
friend,  observing  the  mare’s  antics,  cried 
out :  “Say  Si,  that  mare  of  yours  in¬ 
terferes  pretty  bad,  don't  she?”  Si 
paused,  spat  voluminously,  and  shrilled, 
"Yeh.  she  interferes,  all  right;  but  she 
don't  interfere  with  nobody  hut  herself !” 
—Everybody’s. 
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"We  had  trouble  with 
soft  shelled  eggs  when 
using  ordinary  grit  and 
oys^ershell.  Wechanged 

to  FOS-FOR-US. 

"Out  of  18,500  eggs 
shipped  —  only  26  were 
cracked.  Shape.sizeand 
texture  of  shell — excel¬ 
lent.  Hatchability  aver¬ 
age — 73%.  We  are  feed- 
ing FOS-FOR-US  GRIT 
in  hoppers  —  the  GRIT 
MEAL  in  the  mash” — 
C.  H.  F„  Mass. 

If  you  want  similar 
results — demand  FOS- 
FOR-US.  Sold  in  100  lb. 
bags  at  your  dealer’s  or 
direct  from  us. 

Write  f or  free  samples 
and  booklet. 

International 

Agricultural 

Corporation 

General  Offices 

61  Broadway,  Dept.K,NewYork 
Mines:  Columbia,  Tenn. 


Earn  Big  Profits 
Hatching 
Baby  Chicks 


HATCHING  and  selling  baby  chicks 
is  a  profitable  and  easy  working 
business.  There  is  a  big  demand  among 
poultry  raisers  for  day-old  chicks  who 
depend  on  the  hatchery  for  their  supply 
and  the  biggest  prices  are  paid  for  large 
and  vigorous  birds. 

No  previous  experience  is  needed  to 
be  successful  in  the  hatchery  business. 
One  man,  alone,  can  handle  a 

HALL  MAMMOTH 
INCUBATOR 

of  48,000  capacity  and  secure  maximum 
results.  For  the  Hall  operates  auto¬ 
matically —  it  provides  the  correct 
moisture ;  the  temperature  is  always 
right  and  ventilates  with  just  the 
amount  of  fresh  air;  needed.  Hall 
hatched  chicks  are  known  for  their 
fine  quality  and  sturdiness. 

hall  mammoth  incubators 

have  been  in  continuous  use  for  the 
past  thirty  years  and  are  producing 
annually  for  the  thousands  of  owners 
more  and  sturdy  chicks  with  the  least 
labor.  You  can  purchase  a  Hall  Incu- 
batorfrom  X,200egg  capacity  and  up. 

The  Hall  is  your  road  to  a 
profitable,  safe  and  independent 
business.  Write  today  for  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  and  proof  of 
the  success  of  present  owners. 

E.  IIALE  MEG. 

l»ept.  184-Jt 
Ilcrklmer,  N.  Y, 


There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
profit  making  results  following  the 
feeding  of  Dried  Buttermilk  to 
poultry.  The  heads  of  the  poultry 
departments  of  our  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  other  authorities  say 
that  Dried  Buttermilk  should  be 
a  part  of  all  mash  feeds  for  poultry. 


FREE 

Every  poultry  raiser 
should  read  a  folder 
we  have  just  printed 
telling  what  these, 
and  other,  poultry 
experts  say  about 
DRIED  BUTTER¬ 
MILK.  Edition  is 
limited.  Write  for 
your  FREE  copy 
TODAY. 

COLLIS 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

Dept.  305 
CLINTON, 
IOWA 


Lights  in  the  Henhouse 

W'liat  is  the  rule  in  New  Jersey  for 
turning  the  lights  on  pullets  and  hens? 

Virginia.  p.  k. 

Lights  should  be  used  on  pullets  be- 
gining  September  1  to  the  15th.  The 
purpose  of  electric  light  is  to  increase 
consumption  of  scratch  grain,  and  if 
any  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from  their 
use  the  scratch  grain  ration  should  he 
increased.  Lights  can  be  used  on  the 
liens  at  about  the  same  time.  The  in¬ 
creased  feeding  of  scratch  grain  helps  to 
maintain  body  weight  which  it  is  usually 
difficult  to  do  when  the  birds  are  laying 
heavily.  Birds  should  be  frequently 
handled  and  their  condition  noted.  If 
you  endeavor  carefully,  to  hold  the  body 
weight  and  are  able  to  do  so  you  should 
notice  no  ill  effects  from  the  use  of 
lights. 

Our  New  Jersey  poultrymen  find  that 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  birds  to 
consume  sufficient  scratch  grain  to  main¬ 
tain  body  condition.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  they  make  a  practice  of  feeding 
three  <to  four  pounds  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  oatmeal  and  con¬ 
densed  milk  by  volume.  This  small 
amount  of  fattening  mash  helps  greatly 
in  putting  flesh  on  the  birds  quickly. 

L.  J X.  R. 


Intestinal  Inflammation 

In  a  past  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  you 
made  the  following  statement :  "The  fact 
of  bloody  droppings  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  tell  why  chicks  die,  as  such  droppings 
may  be  due  to  any  one  of  several  causes.” 
Will  you  let  me  know  what  these  causes 
are,  and  if  possible  how  to  prevent 
them?  We  have  found  this  condition  for 
the  last  three  years,  have  lost  between 
150  and  200  chicks  out  of  1,400.  I  per- 
•sonally  believe  that  the  trouble  is  coc- 
cidiosis,  but  the  owner  does  not.  Last 
year  the  evidence,  though  slight,  was  evi¬ 
dent  even  after  the  pullets  began  to  lay. 

Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y.  a.  h.  k. 

Any  intestinal  inflammation  of  suffi¬ 
cient  severity  might  cause  bloody  drop¬ 
pings,  whether  produced  by  disease,  such 
as  coccidiosis,  or  by  some  irritant  poi¬ 
sonous-  food  or  other  material.  A  com¬ 
mon  cause,  which  your  letter  suggests  be¬ 
cause  of  the  statement  that  the  trouble 
extends  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  is  coccidiosis,  and,  if  this  disease 
is  present  in  your  flocks,  you  should  be 
able  to  make  a  diagnosis  by  examining 
the  caeca,  or  blind  guts  attached  to  the 
intestines,  of  several  of  the  birds  sick 
and  dying.  The  other  symptoms  of  gen¬ 
eral  weakness  and  lack  of  growth  and 
thrift  are  common  to  any  debilitating 
disease,  including  bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea,  and  are  not.  distinctive,  but,  in 
coccidiosis,  you  will  find  the  blind  guts 
distended,  early  in  the  disease  by  a  blood 
mass,  which,  later,  changes  to  brown  and 
yellow  and  then  becomes  hard  and  cheesy. 
These  tubes  may  be  greatly  distended  by 
the  accumulation  within  them.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  you  may  find  whitish  patches  upon 
the  liver.  Coccidiosis  differs,  too,  from 
bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  the  other  most 
common  fatal  disease  of  young  chicks,  in 
the  fact,  that  it  is  of  later  appearance. 
White  diarrhoea  is  likely  to  show  itsell 
within  the  first  few  days  and  to  spend  its 
force  within  three  or  four  weeks,  while 
coccidiosis  most  often  shows  itself  at 
from  four  to  six  weeks  of  age  and  runs 
a  prolonged  course  in  the  flock.  A 
whitish  discharge  may  show  itself  in 
either  disorder,  and,  as  said,  other  ex¬ 
ternal  symptoms  of  sickness  are  common 
to  both  diseases,  both  sapping  the  strength 
of  the  victims. 

As  with  other  poultry  diseases,  pre¬ 
vention  is  far  better  than  attempts  to 
cure  and  the  raising  of  young  stock  upon 
ground  that  has  not  became  saturated 
with  waste  products  from  preceding  flocks 
is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  meas¬ 
ure  of  precaution.  The  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College  has  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  control,  the  efficiency 
of  which  is  vouched  for  by  others  who 
have  used  it.  Allow  the  chicks  no  food 
whatever  for  three  days  except  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  bran  and  charcoal. 
The  first  day,  add  one  rounding  teaspoon 
of  baking  soda  to  each  quart  of  drinking 
water.  If  this  does  not  physic,  give  the 
birds  Epsom  salts  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to 
each  400  lbs.  of  chicks.  The  second  day 
use  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol)  in  the 
drinking  water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
to  each  10  gallons  of  water.  Continue 
this  for  a  month,  or  longer.  Feed  the 
chicks  a  little  grain  on  the  second  day 
and  get  back  to  normal  feeding  by  the 
fourth  day,  feeding  rather  scantily  for 
the  first  four  or  five  days  after  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  ordinary  feeding  schedule. 

This  treatment  should  not  replace  the 
keeping  of  yards  and  quarters  in  clean, 
sanitary  condition,  remembering  that 
coccidiosis  is  a  disease  produced  by  mi¬ 
croscopic  organisms  picked  up  with  food 
and  drink  and  favored  by  dirty,  un¬ 
wholesome  surroundings.  m.  b.  d. 


‘"I  thought  you  were  working  on 
Bert  Hioskin’s  new  house,”  said  the  deco¬ 
rator's  friend.  "1  was  going  to,”  replied 
the  decorator,  “but  he  and  I  had  a  row, 
and  lie  said  lie'd  put  the  paint  on  him¬ 
self.”  “Did  lie  do  it?”  “Yes,  that’s 
where  he  put  most  of  it.” — Tit-Bits. 


EGG  MASH 


Send  for  our  interesting 
and  helpful  Free  Bulletin. 
Ask  for  No.  1-H  on  Mash 
Feeding. 


An  egg  is  not  only  an  article  of  food,  it  is  also  a 
product  out  of  which  you  make  or  lose  money. 

Scientists  can  take  an  egg  apart  and  tell  exactly 
what  it  is  made  of.  They  can  also  tell  you  what 
foodstuffs  contain  the  same  elements. 


Mix  those  foodstuffs  carefully  in  the  proportions 
that  the  scientist  recommends  and  you  have  the 
perfect  feed — theoretically.  Actually,  it  may  not 
work  that  way  at  all. 

Maybe  the  hen  won’t  eat  it.  Maybe  if  she  does 
eat  it,  she’ll  get  sick.  Maybe  it  will  make  her  lay 
too  much  for  a  short  time — “burn”  her  up. 

So,  after  all,  the  only  sure  way  to  prove  the  value 
of  any  feed  is  to  try  it  on  the  hens. 

We’ve  done  that  with  Larro.  Tried  it  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  own  hens.  Watched  them  carefully 
and  kept  accurate  records.  It  does  the  business. 

Many  poultry  raisers — big  and  little — have  tried 
it  and  report  results  equally  as  good  as  ours. 

Your  hens  will  like  Larro  Egg  Mash.  It  will  keep 
them  healthy.  It  will  make  them  lay  more  through¬ 
out  their  period  of  usefulness,  than  any  other  feed 
we  know  of.  It  will  make  bigger  egg  profits  for  you. 

Ask  your  Dealer 

THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Makers  of  Larro — America’s  Favorite  Dairy  Ration 


Look  for  the 
red,  white  and 
blue  bull’s  eye 
sack.  It’s  your 
assurance  that 
you  are  getting 
the  best  feed  made 
and  one  that  is 
always  uniform. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Increasing  the  Fat  Test  of 
Milk 

Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  the  proposal  to  increase  the  fat  test 
of  milk  sold  in  New  York  State  to  3.5 
per  cent?  Do  you  think  this  would  im¬ 
prove  conditions  in  the  milk  trade,  and 
would  it  be  fair  to  breeders  and  dairymen 
who  are  now  keeping  cattle  for  heavy 
production  of  milk?  It  would  evidently 
mean  some  changes  in  breeding  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  and  we  would  like  to  have  a  fair 
discussion  of  it. 

Equalizing  the  Price 

I  am  in  favor  of  increasing  the  price 
of  butterfat  in  milk  to  five  cents  for 
every  1-10  of  1  per  cent,  instead  of  four 
cents,  thereby  equalizing  to  greater  ex¬ 
tent  the  difference  in  price  than  now  paid 
for  milk  testing  over  3  per  cent.  This 
would  be  fair  both  to  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  who  desires  a  richer  milk. 

O.  E.  WILLIAMSON. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Good  for  Shorthorn  Breeders 

In  regard  to  the  proposal  to  increase 
the  fat  test  of  milk  sold  in  New  York  to 
3.5  per  cent,  it  would,  I  think,  benefit 
the  breeders  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  because 
our  milk  runs  over  4  per  cent,  and  it 
would  increase  the  present  demand  for 
our  breed  especially  where  Holsteins  have 
been  kept.  Farmers  owning  cattle  that 
produce  thin  milk  in  good  quantity  are 
crossing  with  Shorthorns  to  get  better 
butterfat  content  and  increase  the  size  of 
their  cows.  The  large  number  of  Hol¬ 
steins  being  crossed  with  milking  Short¬ 
horns  is  resulting  in  many  more  Blue 
Albions,  which  have  been  registered  in 
England  for  some  time,  and  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  interested  in  the  booking  of  such 
individuals  for  registry  in  this  country. 

ROBERT  II.  FEAREY. 

Ontario  'Co.,  N.  Y. 

Is  It  a  Dealer’s  Scheme? 

It  looks  to  me  like  a  move  on  the  part 
of  the  milk  dealer  further  to  pinch  the 
producers  w-ithout  any  benefit  to  the 
consumers.  I  have  taken  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  auto  trips  through  this  State  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  and  on  nearly 
every  farm  where  cattle  were  in  sight 
they  were  at  least  90  per  cent  black  and 
white.  A  great  many  of  the  dairies  had 
one  or  more  of  the  Channel  Island  breeds, 
presumably  to  keep  the  butterfat  content 
up  to  .the  legal  standard,  which  I  have 
always  understood  to  be  3  per  cent. 
While  -there  are  a  number  of  Holstein 
cows  With  excellent  butterfat  records 
the  bulk  of  them  are  close  to  3  per  cent, 
and  if  the  legal  standard  is  raised  it  will 
mean  quite  a  loss  to  the  average  dairy 
farmer.  I  know  that  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  after  the  dairy  farmer  has  paid 
his  feed  bill  there  is  but  little  left  from 
the  milk  checks.  The  leading  dealers  in 
this  city  commenced  a  few  years  ago  in 
a  small  way,  and  have  prospered  wonder¬ 
fully.  They  now  own  a  large  plant 
where  they  pasteurize  the  milk,  make 
butter,  cottage  cheese,  etc.  Most  of  the 
stores  that  handle  milk  get  their  sup¬ 
plies  from  them.  We  frequently  require 
an  extra  quart  and  get  it  at  the  store. 
They  put  up  a  great  argument  for  the 
use  of  pasteurized  milk,  but  with  us  it 
does  not  keep  as  well,  and  has  not  near¬ 
ly  the  cream  on  it  as  the  milk  we  get 
from  our  regular  dealer,  and  I  presume 
these  conditions  prevail  in  most  cities. 
It  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  if  they 
get  the  raise  to  3.5  it  will  be  but  a 
short  time  before  they  will  want  4  per 
cent.  It  will  mean  a  revolution  in  the 
cattle  breeding  industry.  A.  H.  prince. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Majority  Oppose  It 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  this 
question,  if  put  to  a  vote  of  farmers  in 
New  York  State,  would  be  overwhelming¬ 
ly  opposed  for  the  simple  reason  that  a 
very  great  majority  of  the  dairy  cows  in 
this  State  are  Holsteins,  and  that  but 
few  of  them  wall  test  above  3.5  per  cent. 

It  is  also  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
we,  as  breeders  of  Ayrshires,  should  reg¬ 
ister  a  vei'y  strong  endorsement  of  the 
proposal  because  we  believe  in  a  4  per 
cent  standard,  which  the  Ayrshire  is 
capable  of  maintaining,  and  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  best  possible  grade  for  con¬ 
sumption,  particularly  by  infants  and 
invalids.  ’Whether  or  not  the  general 
public  require  milk  of  so  high  butterfat 
content  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  express 
an  opinion. 

The  writer  personally  believes  that 
dairy  farmers  generally  would  be  mater¬ 
ially  benefited  in  two  ways  if  the  pro¬ 
posal  were  to  go  through.  They  should 
naturally  expect  an  increased  price  for 
their  product  and  much  less  complaint 
from  the  consumer.  This  statement  is 
entirely  unprejudiced  and,  if  given  fair 
consideration,  we  believe  would  be  con¬ 
curred  in  by  every  fair-thinking  dairy¬ 
man  in  the  State.  A.  H.  tryon. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Beef  Cow  Man  Talks 

In  reply  will  say  that  I  consider  the 
new  rating  on  milk  to  be  for  the  general 


good,  both  for  the  consumer  and  the 
producer.  Better  grade  of  stock  will 
eventually  come  of  it,  and  as  you  know 
this  is  the  farmer’s  best  bet  for  prosperity. 
In  order  to  get  better  milk  he  must  get 
better  stock  and  breed  it  from  now  on. 
It  means  that  the  consumer  will  get 
more  for  his  money,  in  the  higher  testing 
milk. 

It  means  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Holstein  cows  now  being  bred  in  the 
East,  near  the  largest  of  the  milk  con¬ 
suming  centers.  It  means  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Guernseys  and  Jerseys, 
cattle  which  are  coming  into  their  own 
again  in  New  York  especially.  We  need 
a  better  grade  of  all  classes  of  live  stock, 
and  let  the  good  dairymen  make  milk 
and  the  ones  not  quite  as  up  to  date 
make  beef  and  pork.  It  means  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  prices  of  both  commodities. 
The  little  dairyman  is  going  to  raise 
objection  to  the  new  law.  He  will  have 
to  invest  more  money  in  better  stock ; 
keep  up  to  date  on  the  better  ways  to 
feed ;  breed  his  female  stock  to  produce 
milk  producers  instead  of  young  veal 
for  the  butcher  who  passes  his  door.  He 
will  have  to  increase  his  sanitary  in¬ 
spections.  But  all  this  is  really  to  his 
credit  and  in  his  favor  in  the  end.  The 
good  dairyman  will,  I  think,  favor  the 
law.  s.  D.  WICKS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Opposed  to  the  Change 

I  am  not  now  selling  any  milk,  and 
am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 


The  picture  shows  a  family  cow  owned 
by  J.  S.  Turner,  a  “village  blacksmith” 
of  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  is  thought 
to  be  a  hard  period  in  history  for  village 
blacksmiths  in  general.  The  cars  have  put 
the  fire  out  in  many  a  forge  but  Mr. 
Turner  believes  that  “we  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves,”  and  he  proceeds  to  do  it.  And 
this  cow  is  doing  part  of  it  for  him. 

She  is  a  purebred  Jersey,  five  years 
old  and  is  a  great  manufacturer  of  milk, 
butter  and  cream  for  family  use.  Mr. 


situation  to  give  an  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  which  would  be  of  very  much 
value.  However,  from  my  past  experi¬ 
ence,  observation  and  the  meager  infor¬ 
mation  in  my  possession  I  would  be  op¬ 
posed  to  the  measure  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  dairy  farmer  or  breeder  of  dairy 
cattle.  My  reason  is  that  I  would  be 
suspicious  whether  or  not  it  was  a  pre¬ 
arranged  plan  which  would  result  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  disadvantage  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  in  that  it  would  eventually  lead 
to  a  lower  price  paid  to  the  producer, 
and  unless  there  is  some  motive  behind 
the  plan  which  would  work  out  to  the 
advantage  of  the  milk  dealers  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  changing  the  present  pi-ac- 
tice.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  increased 
price  paid  for  milk  which  tests  above 
a  certain  percentage  should  be  more  of 
an  incentive  for  milk  producers  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  with  a  high  percentage  of  fat 
rather  than  to  follow  the  contrary  prac¬ 
tice  of  deducting  certain  amounts  if  their 
milk  does  not  contain  a  certain  percent¬ 
age  of  fat.  If  the  proposition  is  fairly 
carried  out  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  broad 
as  it  is  long — to  pay  a  lower  price  for 
milk  containing  a  low  percentage  of  fat 
and  add  a  premium  for  higher  tests,  and 
to  pay  a  higher  price  and  to  deduct  in 
the  same  proportion  for  milk  which  is 
below  that  standard.  If  this  is  the  case, 
I  can  see  no  reason  to  change  a  long¬ 
standing  practice. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  should  be  legal 
for  any  farmer  to  sell  milk  produced  by 
healthy  cattle  under  sanitary  conditions 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  fat  which 
it  contains.  I  feel  that  there  will  be  no 
advantage  to  anyone  in  the  change  if  the 
new  regulation  is  fairly  administered  to 
all  concerned,  and,  therefore.  I  would 
be  against  the  proposal  to  change  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  of  fat  upon  which 
milk  is  now  sold  in  New  York  'State. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  r,  w,  jones,  jr. 


Spread  of  Abortion  Infection 

I  had  contagious  abortion  in  my  herd 
of  cows  the  past  Winter.  Is  there  any 
danger  to  mares,  goats,  ewes  and  such 
other  animals  quartered  very  close  by 
from  such  contagious  abortion  of  cows? 

New  York.  II.  J.  P. 

You  have  brought  up  an  interesting 
question  for  consideration  and  it  con¬ 
cerns  all  who  have  herds  of  dairy  cows 
and  other  animals.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  contagious  abortion  disease 
of  cattle  is  caused  by  the  germ  known 
as  Bacillus  or  Bacterium  abortus,  of 
Bang.  That  germ  may  also  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  germs,  which  make  it 
more  virulent  in  some  outbreaks.  The 
disease  is  the  commonest  cause  of  re¬ 
tention  of  the  afterbirth  and  when  that 
occurs  there  is,  usually,  a  secondary  in¬ 
vasion  by  pus-producing  and  septic 
germs,  causing  pyo-metritis,  in  which 
pus  is  present,  and  the  cow  then  has  a 
discharge  which  is  a  menace  to  her  own 
kind  and  also  to  other  animals. 

The  contagious  abortion  disease  of 
cows  is  not  directly  communicable  to  the 
other  animals  you  mention,  so  far  as  is 
known  today ;  but  there  can  be  little 
^question  that  the  similar  contagious 
abortion  disease  of  sows  is  very  closely 
associated  with  the  like  disease  of  cows 
and  may,  in  fact,  possibly  be  caused  by 
the  same  gei'm.  Anyhow,  the  germ,  un¬ 
der  the  micsroscope  and  in  its  cultural 


Turner  is  one  of  those  men  who  believe 
that  it  is  better  to  keep  a  purebred  cow 
if  you  are  going  to  keep  any.  It  is  more 
profitable  and  there  is  a  pleasure  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  purebred  animal.  There  will  al¬ 
ways  be  some  argument  as  to  the  best 
breed  of  cattle  for  a  family  cow.  Borne 
people  prefer  what  we  may  call  a  “com¬ 
mercial  cow”  giving  a  large  mess  of 
rather  thin  milk.  We  have  found  it 
wiser  to  keep  a  smaller  cow — with  a 
good  per  cent  of  cream  in  her  milk. 


peculiarities,  has  proved  almost  identical 
with  that  causing  contagious  abortion 
in  the  cow.  For  this  reason  sows  should 
not  be  allowed  to  follow  cows  that  have 
contagious  abortion  disease,  for  feed 
contaminated  by  the  discharges  of  an 
affected  cow  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  infection  for  susceptible  animals  and 
there  is  thought  to  be  a  possibility  that 
sows  may  so  contract  the  disease. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  udder 
usually  contains  germs  of  abortion  dis¬ 
ease,  when  the  cow  is  otherwise  affected, 
and  her  milk,  therefore  contains  the 
germs  and  that  milk  may,  at  least 
temporarily,  cause  the  infection  in  a 
tsucking  calf  and  possibly  in  sows  to 
which  it  is  fed.  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  sows  had  better  be  kept  away  from 
affected  cows  and  that  milk  of  affected 
cows  should  be  pasteurized  before  use  by 
farm  animals. 

Pasteurization  of  milk,  for  use  by  man, 
is  also  advisable,  although  it  has  never 
been  found  that  the  milk  of  a  cow  affected 
with  contagious  abortion  disease  has 
proved  harmful  to  the  human  race. 

A.  S. A. 


“Stockyard  Itch” 

I  have  recently  purchased  some  young 
stock  that  has  stockyard  itch,  I  am  told. 
The  hair  comes  off  in  spots  and  leaves 
bare  scaly  places.  I  have  nearly  checked 
it  by  applying  a  dip  and  disinfectant  but 
my  next  trouble  arises  when  our  cats 
and  stock  dog  have  caught  it.  I  cannot 


use  the  same  remedy  on  them  as  they 
would  lick  it  off  and  be  poisoned.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  poison,  because,  although  great¬ 
ly  diluted,  it  killed  nearly  full-grown 
cats  that  we  had  treated  for  lice.  Cou  Id 
you  tell  me  of  a  remedy  that  I  might 
apply  that  would  cure  but  not  kill? 

Orleans  Go.,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  b. 

What  you  term  “stockyard  itch”  is,  in 
all  probability,  what  is  more  commonly 
called  “barnyard  itch,”  “tetter”  or  ring¬ 
worm.  The  latter  is  the  correct  name  of 
this  disease  of  the  skin  and  it  is  caused 
by  the  vegetable  parasite  known  as  Tri- 
cophyton  tonsurans  which  lives  on  damp 
walls  and  woodwork,  indoors  and  out  as 
well  as  on  the  skin.  It  is  communicable 
to  man  and  the  disease  is  usually  con¬ 
tracted  when  treating  an  affected  animal. 
We  often  see  it  on  the  faces  of  farm 
children.  They  probably  contract  it  from 
scratching  with  dirty  finger  nails. 

Impetigo,  another  disease  of  the  hu¬ 
man  skin,  in  which  pustules  form,  looks 
somewhat  like  ringworm.  In  the  latter 
disease  crusts  and  scabs  form  on  hairless 
spots  around  which  there  are  numbers 
of  upstanding  hairs.  Pustules  are  not 
present. 

In  calves  the  disease  commonly  at¬ 
tacks  the  skin  around  the  eyes,  upon  the 
face  and  on  the  neck ;  but  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  anywhere  upon  the  body.  In  adult 
cows  it  often  affects  the  skin  along  the 
backbone,  especially  about  the  tailhead 
and  rump. 

'Coal-tar  dip  is  not  considered  poison¬ 
ous  and  does  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  have  to  be  labeled  “poison.”  Any 
dip  that  contains  arsenic,  or  nicotin  has 
to  be  labeled  “poison”  and  all  carbolic 
dips  are  poisonous.  Any  dip  containing 
carbolic  acid,  or  mercury,  is  poisonous 
to  cats  and  dogs,  being  absorbed  by  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  Even  carbolic  soap  is 
not  safe  for  use  on  these  animals.  We 
do  not  know  the  ingredients  of  the  dip 
you  used,  but  it  might  be  well  to  write 
to  the  manufacturer  and  ascertain  if  it 
is  supposed  to  be  safe  for  use  on  dogs 
and  cats. 

'Ordinary  coal-tar  dip,  not  containing 
carbolic  acid,  has  often  been  used  for 
that  purpose,  but  we  prefer  to  scrub  a 
cat  clean  with  green  soap  and  hot  water 
alone,  and  then  apply  the  proper  remedy 
for  whatever  disease  happens  to  be 
present. 

Bingworm  may  affect  the  skin  of  any 
animal,  but  cats  and  dogs  are  much 
more  commonly  affected  by  true  parasitic 
mange.  Try  the  following  treatment  for 
the  cats:  Clip  the  hair  from  the  af¬ 
fected  parts.  Scrub  clean  with  green 
soap  and  hot  water.  When  dry  apply  a 
simple  ointment  composed  of  two  parts 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  one  part  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash  and  eight  parts  of  lano¬ 
lin  (slieeps’-wool  fat).  Repeat  the  ap¬ 
plication  daily  and  wash  again,  when 
needed.  After  the  second  washing  ap¬ 
ply  the  ointment  at  intervals  of  three 
days,  if  needed. 

To  cure  mange  in  dogs  clip  off  the  hair 
and  scrub  the  dog  clean  in  a  warm  solu¬ 
tion  of  coal-tar  dip,  made  and  used  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  instructions  given  by  the 
manufacturer.  When  dry  apply  to  the 
affected  parts  of  the  skin,  once  daily  for 
a  week,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  coal- 
tar  dip,  three  parts  of  balsam  of  Peru 
and  16  parts  of  alcohol ;  then  scrub  the 
dog  clean  with  green  soap  and  hot  water, 
omitting  the  coal-tar  dip  or  disinfectant. 
Afterward  apply  the  lotion  as  often  as 
seen  to  be  necessary.  After  the  first 
scrubbing  and  application  of  the  lotion 
move  the  dog  into  a  new,  clean  sleeping 
place  and  keep  it  clean.  Also  provide 
new  quarters  for  cats. 

Treat  ringworm  of  cattle  by  saturating 
each  spot  daily  with  oil  to  soften  the 
crusts ;  then  remove  the  crusts  without 
drawing  blood  and  apply  strong  iodine 
ointment  on  and  around  each  spot,  twice 
daily  at  first  and  then  less  often,  as 
needed.  Isolate  affected  cattle  as  the 
disease  is  contagious.  Bathe  spots 
around  eyes  two  or  three  times  daily 
’with  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution 
(“B-K”).  When  there  are  many  spots 
on  the  body  it  is  cheaper  to  wet  them 
once  or  twice  a  week  with  hot  water 
containing  4  ozs.  of  bluestone  per  pint. 
Cleanse,  disinfect,  whitewash  and  prop¬ 
erly  light  and  ventilate  the  stables. 

A.  S.  A. 


r 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Henyard 


Construction  of  Henhouse 

I  intend  to  build  a  poultryhouse  20x32 
ft.,  shed  roof,  with  9  ft.  front  or  South 
side,  6  ft.  high  in  rear.  I  expect  to  have 
half  the  surface  of  lower  front  windows. 
'Window  frames  are  4  ft.  6  in.x26  in.  in¬ 
side  measurement.  I  intend  to  put  first 
window  frame  28  in.  from  corner  of  the 
front,  have  28  in.  between  each  frame, 
and  door  and  one  window  at  each  end, 
rear  end  all  closed.  Will  this  style  of 
opening  give  the  building  sufficient  ven¬ 
tilation  to  house  200  hens?  Will  siding 
alone  be  sufficient  for  warmth,  or  would 
you  adivse  me  to  use  sheathing  boards 
and  paper  between  the  studs  and  siding. 
I  expect  to  use  novelty  siding.  If  build¬ 
ing  paper  is  needed  between,  sheathing 
and  siding  which  is  best  and  what  thick¬ 
ness  building  or  tar  paper?  I)o  you 
recommend  roof  ventilators  under  these 
conditions,  cement  floor  ?  J.  A.  D. 

Your  plan  for  a  poultryhouse  is  a  good 
one,  and  you  should  get  sufficient  ventil¬ 
ation  through  the  front  window  openings 
without  a  roof  ventilator.  As  you  live 
where  the  Winters  get  pretty  cold,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  use  sheathing 
boards  in  the  rear  wail  of  the  building, 
with  tarred  or  building  paper  between 
them  and  the  siding  or,  you  might  ceil 
up  the  rear  wall  upon  the  inside  of  the 
studding  with  plaster  board  in  6-ft. 
lengths,  jointed  upon  studs,  thus  making 
an  air  space  of  4  in.  in  the  rear  wall. 
Matched  stuff  of  any  kind  might  also 
be  used  as  ceiling.  I  should  use  a  con¬ 
crete  door.  Several  cellar  sashes  in  the 
rear  wall,  beneath  the  dropping  boards, 
fitted  tightly  in,  would  admit  light  and 
help  to  keep  the  litter  from  being  scratch¬ 
ed  back  into  this  space,  as  the  litter  is 
scratched  toward  the  dark  places,  the  hens 
facing  the  light  when  working.  M.  B.D. 

Worms  in  Fowls;  Feeding 
Sulphur 

1.  What  can  be  done  to  give  chickens 
that  are  five  and  six  months  old,  and  also 
hens  that  have  worms?  What  is  the 
cause.  2.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  keep 
hens  or  cockerels  that  have  crooked 
breastbones  for  breeding  stock?  3.  Should 
apurebred  Buff  Orpington  have  dark 
feathers  under  the  tail?  4.  Is  it  safe  to 
feed  sulphur  to  hens  to  keep  them 
healthy,  if  so  what  per  cent  should  one 
feed  to  100  hens,  and  how  often? 

DeKalb  Jet.,  N.  Y.  i.  d.  tv. 

1.  The  cause  of  worms  is  other  worms. 
Either  the  embryo  worms  or  worm  eggs 
are  picked  up  with  food  and  drink  and 
become  inhabitants  of  the  fowl’s  intes¬ 
tines,  from  which  they  are  discharged 
from  time  to  time,  to  infect  other  fowls. 
In  small  numbers,  intestinal  worms  seem 
to  do  birds  little  harm,  but  they  may  be¬ 
come  the  cause  of  serious  lack  of  thrift 
if  present  in  large  numbers.  A  more  or 
less  satisfactory  flock  treatment  consists 
in  mixing  tobacco  dust  of  at  least  one 
and  a  half  per  cent  content  of  nicotine 
with  the  mash  fed,  one  pound  of  tobacco 
dust  to  each  50  pounds  of  mash,  feeding 
this  as  the  regular  mash  ration  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  then  discontinuing  and  re¬ 
peat  after  several  weeks  if  necessary. 

2.  Birds  that  have  crooked  bones  are 
not  desirable  as  breeders.  At  some  time 
in  early  life  they  suffered  from  lack  of 
proper  nutrition,  else  they  would  not 
have  crooked  bones,  and  this  does  not 
argue  for  present  vitality  and  vigor. 

3.  It  is  safe  to  feed  sulphur  to  hens  to 
keep  them  healthy,  but  feeding  sulphur 
to  hens  will  not  keep  them  healthy. 
Health  is  secured  by  proper  feeding, 
housing  and  care.  With  these,  health 
will  follow,  without  them,  drugs  are  use¬ 
less. 

4.  I  am  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted 

with  the  standard  requirements  for  Buff 
Orpingtons  to  say  whether  or  not  dark 
feathers  under  Idle  tail  disqualify  for  the 
show  ring.  M.  B.  n. 


Diphtheretic  Roup 

For  about  five  wreeks  or  more  I  have  a 
disease  in  my  poultry,  just  the  pullets. 
I  have  lost  about  80  pullets  out  of  350. 
I  have  tried  roup  cures  and  disinfectants 
till  I  am  fairly  disgusted.  Some  of  them 
have  their  eyes  sw’ollen  like  roup,  others 
have  scabs  on  their  comb  and  wattles, 
but  I  lose  most  all.  Their  throats  fill 
up  with  lumps  of  white  or  yellow  stuff. 
I  bought  them  as  baby  chicks  last  Spring. 
Could  it  be  that  it  is  in  the  stock? 
Ontario,  N.  Y.  A.  j.  D. 


the  head  with  some  simple  antiseptic 
solution,  like  boric  acid,  one  ounce  to 
the  quart  of  water,  after  which  the  bird’s 
head  may  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  one  to  one  thousand 
in  strength.  Tablets  for  the  making  of 
this  solution  may  be  obtained  at  drug 
stores  or  from  physicians.  The  dipping 
should  be  long  enough  to  get  the  strong 
solution  into  contact  with  the  air  and 
mouth  passages  of  the  bird,  but  not  long 
enough  to  strangle.  This  is  a  strong 
germicidal  solution  and  poisonous.  The 
membrane  within  the  mouth  may  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  swab  and  the  site  painted 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  particular  at¬ 
tention  being  paid  to  any  formation  at 
the  entrance  to  the  windpipe,  where  the 
growth  may  quickly  kill  by  shutting  up 
the  air  passages.  Cleanliness  and  disin¬ 
fection  of  the  quarters  used  by  the  flock 
must  be  practiced  if  re-infection  is  not 
to  occur.  Vaccination  with  vaccines  pre¬ 
pared  for  that  purpose  has  been  reported 
upon  very  favorably  by  some  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents.  This,  perhaps,  is  better  as 
a  measure  of  prevention  than  as  one  of 
cure.  M.  B.  D. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  tinder 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  August  21,  1920. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Week  Total 


Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  42  1053 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  07  2038 

The  Ferguson  Farm,  Tenn .  23  1879 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  45  2571 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  64  2690 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  56  2563 

Tho's.  I>.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  76  3124 

Barred  Rock  Chicken  Farm,  N.  J.  . . .  34  1479 

Mt.  Kemble  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  52  3090 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  67  2713 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J .  44  2179 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  49  2040 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J .  49  2522 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  63  2492 

John  Hall,  Sunny  Hill  Farm,  N.  J..  60  3142 

Chas.  W.  Creasy,  Pa .  28  2250 

Columbia  Plymouth  Rocks 
Andrew  Petro,  Pa .  29  2229 


White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . . .  35  1713 


Kilbourn  Hatchery  &  Pity  Fin,  Mich.  65  2378 

Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds 

Lambert  &  Sked,  N.  J .  50  2730 

Aseutney  Farms,  Vt .  52  2705 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  48  1628 

White  Leghorns 

Fompton  Ave.  White  Egg  Fm.,  N.  J..  89  3656 

DeVries  Grandview  Poultry  Fm.,  Mich.  78  3071 

Stoneleigk  Farms,  N.  Y .  83  3149 

iNorcross  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  60  2039 

Wellward  Farm,  L.  I.,  N.  Y .  61  2694 

Homestead  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  81  3394 

Puritas  Springs  Poultry  Fm.,  Ohio..  71  2858 

Tanglewold  Farm,  L.  1.,  N.  Y .  60  2690 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  07  2782 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  55  2940 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J .  72  2542 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash .  57  2740 

Iligliview  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  83  3063 

Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm,  *N.  Y...  73  2622 

Laurel  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y .  93  3482 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  62  3047 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley.  Mich .  74  3382 

Whitacre  Bros.,  Ohio  .  73  2322 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  23  1680 

S.  Price,  Pa .  73  3080 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  88  3009 

Willgerodt  Bros,  ...  J.  .  108  3084 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  07  2388 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J.  * .  07  3159 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  72  2740 

Karols  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  74  2207 

Ruggiero  Bros,  N.  J .  73  3337 

The  Marquis  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  07  2043 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  90  3840 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  X.  J .  55  2584 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  61  2831 

Paul  Madsen,  Woodland  Plty.Fm.,N.J.  91  2002 

C.  G.  Parker,  N.  Y .  83  3162 

Wm.  P.  Flint,  N.  J .  63  20S1 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  85  2032 

Kulil  Krest  Farms,  N.  J .  01  3125 

Golden  Oaks  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J....  85  2034 

Engleside  Poultry  Farm,  Pa .  67  3074 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  N.  J .  84  2730 

A.  Turrin,  N.  J .  75  2913 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  65  2872 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J .  48  3233 

Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm,  N  J .  S6  3598 

Audley  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  70  2370 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  51  2500 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  76  3023 

Ivostenbader  Bros,  N.  J .  62  2593 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  61  3087 

Rockywood  Farms,  N.  J .  30  1929 

Lewis  Farms,  It.  1 .  85  3194 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  03  2333 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J .  40  1915 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J .  73  3204 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  58  2501 

H.  Rapp,  Sr.,  N.  J .  90  3486 

Butler  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  59  3102 

David  Fox,  N.  J .  01  2820 

Monmouth  Oo.  Jr.  Pity.  Clubs,  N.  J. .  50  2749 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J .  81  3155 

Oakwood  Farms,  N.  J .  80  2773 

F'airfield  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  60  2395 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  Hanover,  N.  J...  59  3222 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  46  2540 

H.  Westervelt,  N.  J .  58  3288 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J .  SO  3123 

John  Cray,  N.  J .  80  3214 

Maplewold  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  60  2810 

Mountain  View  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J..  68  2782 

J.  Mason  Mills,  Plainfield,  N.  J .  89  3S37 

United  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  05  2905 

G.  Lelbaeh,  N.  J .  78  2600 

Turrell  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  46  2299 

Weiman  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  70  2707 

Green  Brook  Pity  Fm.,  N.  J .  68  2531 

Square  Deal  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J .  69  2510 

Green  Brook  Pity,  Fm.,  N.  J .  56  2503 


Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 


Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ohio .  86  2636 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farms,  N.  Y .  67  1624 


You  evidently  liave  a  bad  infection 
with  roup  in  your  flock,  this,  very  likely 
being  of  the  diphtheric  type,  in  which 
there  is  a  membraneous  formation  within 
the  throat  and  an  eruption  resembling 
that  of  chickenpox.  You  should  isolate 
all  sick  birds  and  may  treat  them  by  fre¬ 
quent  cleansing  of  the  passages  about 


Totals 


6520  274575 


Medicines  in  Drinking 
Water 

Can  I  put  roup  medicine  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  of  my  four-week-old  chicks  as 


a  preventive?  I  have  given  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  tablets  as  preventive,  and  plenty 
of  lettuce.  I  have  plenty  of  very  small 
sweet  potatoes.  Could  I  feed  them  to 
chicks.  At  what  age  should  I  add  meat 
scrap  to  my  feed?  Chicks  are  very 
lively,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases 
of  leg  weakness ;  have  a  special  run  in 
chicken-house,  200  square  feet,  for  brood¬ 
er,  and  200  for  pen.  E.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Yes,  I  know  of  nothing  to  prevent  your 
putting  medicine  into  the  drinking  water 
of  your  young  chicks,  though  there  is  no 
medicine  that  will  prevent  roup  if  put 
into  the  drinking  water  of  young  chicks. 
The  way  to  prevent  roup  is  to  keep  the 
chickens  from  coming  into  contact  with 
roup  germs  carried  by  other  birds. 
Neither  is  there  any  medicine  that  will 
prevent  white  diarrhoea  in  young  chicks 
if  put  into  the  drinking  water,  nor  kill 
lice  and  mites,  nor  cure  bumblefoot,  nor 
produce  eggs,  nor  do  the  thousand  and 
one  other  things  that  medicines  are  be¬ 
lieved  by  some  to  do.  There  is  a  place 
for  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
when  intelligently  used,  as  it  seldom  is, 
but  neither  men,  fowls  nor  cattle  can  be 
kept  well  by  drugging  their  food  and 
drink,  and  he  who  depends  upon  “medi¬ 
cine”  in  the  place  of  the  proper  food, 
the  sanitary  surroundings,  good  care 
and  avoidance  of  exposure  to  disease 
germs  is  neither  safe  nor  wise. 


Pasco  County,  Florida 

ideal  for  poultry  and  fruit  growing.  High  rolling 
country,  lakes.  Gulf  coast.  Pure  water,  health  con¬ 
ditions  excellent.  Fertile  soils.  Progressive  towns. 
250  miles  paved  roads.  Near  Tampa,  t  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Lakeland.  Secretary  A.  P.  A.  of  Florida 
resides  here.  Poultry  Associations  and  incubation 
plants.  ‘'Paseoan,”  gives  facts.  Copy  free. 

PASCO  COUNTY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
Dade  City,  Florida 


KlinesBARRoRclD  Chicks 

(Parks  strain).  None  better.  Big, 
strong  and  guaranteed.  September, 
12c ;  October,  14c.  Discount  on 
1,000.  10-day-old.  25c.  Heavy  Mix,  lOc. 
S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  20,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

©  12c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  batching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georfletown,  Del. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

from  heavy  laying  strain,  maturing  in  August, 
September  and  October.  W.  H.  MARTIN,  Shields.  Va. 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS «S2£, 

$2.20,  $2.40  each  ,  according  to  size.  Correspond 
witli  me.  Shipped  from  my  New  Jersey  farm. 

J.  A.  FAL’SNEIJ,  811-85th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


bro?kd  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

From  Penna.  Certified  and  Blood  Tested  Flocks 
MARCUS  A.  McKNICrIlT  .  Carlisle,  Pa, 


Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds 

March  hatched,  S2  ea.  April 
hatched,  SI  .8  5.  White  Leg¬ 
horn*.  11  mos.  old,  SI  .5  0  ea. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on 
Approval.  W.  J.  DAILEY  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1  08S 


1,000  LEGHORN  PULLETS  $2  Each 

From  tested  stock.  Barron— Hollywood  Wyckoff 
blood-lines.  Range  raised.  Milk  fed.  Ready  to  lay. 
RALPH  LOVELL  Canterbury,  Conn. 


HUBBARD’S  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Our  chicks  have  a  reputation  for  fast  growth  and  low 
mortality.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea  and  strong  and  vigorous.  Our  catalog  will 
interest  you.  HUBBARD  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


PITT  I  F'TC  Barred  Rocks  A  Red*.  Smooths  old,  $1.85. 
lULLL  1  O  R.  E.  LOVELI,  -  Canterbury,  Conn. 


vv  II 1 1 r.  I  ||l|  MS  at  1  TP  vv HUE 
WYANDOTTE  tniUIijai  IdL  ROCKS  11 

Heavy  mixed  9c.  Strong  chicks.  Satisfaction  guarantee! 
Postpaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSH  Heaver  Springs,  Pi 


WWYANnflTTC  Pullets,  Cockerels.  Yearlings.  Catalog 

•  II  I  Hit  UU  1  1  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


500  Barron  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

April  hatched,  from  imported,  blood  tested  stock,  large, 
thrifty,  range  grown,  milk  fed.  Sept,  and  Oct.  delivery, 

$2.25.  VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  V. 


Pill  I  FT?  four  months  old  Sept.  2nd,  S.  C. 
lULLtld  White  Leghorn  free  range  raised 
from  bred  to-lay,  healthy  stock.  No  culls;  priced  reason¬ 
ably.  E.  HOMER  ARTZ,  Woodstock,  Va. 


300  White  Leghorn  PULLETS  fpn  l'lets°nt  $1  ?4 1  i 

each.  FORREST  DYGERT,  South  Hammond,  New  York 


200  wim-Leghorn  April  Pullets  Foor*2neIchT!o  « Jfto 

each.  S.  F.  SHALLCROSS,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


I  allv  Farms  Olialitv  lxgborn  Pullets,  2,000,  Free  range 

Ldliy  rdllllh  yudiliy  Reasonable.  ULLY  FARMS.  Vineland.  N.J. 


25  50  100 

Reds  ....  S3  00  $5.50  S10.00 

Rocks....  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Leghorns.  2.50  4.50  8.00 

H’vyMxd.  2.50  4.50  8  00 

Free  range.  1004  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

AV.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  BROILERS 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  S.  C.  WhitelLeghorns, 
sixteen  weeks  to  seven  months.  Also 
five  hundred  yearling  Leghorns. 

OLEN  HOPKINSON  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


SQUAB  ©  BOOK  ©  FREE 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
\  Write  at  once  for  free  40-page  book  beautifully 
Vv  printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it.  You. 

wiU  be  surprised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


1233 


Send  for 

FREE 

SAMPLES 

and  Feeding 
Instructions 

Poultry,  hogs  and 
stock  thrive  on 

STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 

— the  J  ideal  feed  supplement  of 
deserved  popularity.  Made  from 
freshly-caught  Menhaden  fish, 
finely  ground, — clean,  pure  and 
nourishing, — rich  in  proteins  and 
minerals,  for  rapid  growth,  health 
and  strength. 


Send  10c  for  our  new  booklet 
“ Care  and  Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle.  ” 


CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


-o<-£Cp  QUALITY 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


PHILADELPHIA  MADE 

It’s  Betterthan  the  “Just  as  Good”  kind  andismade 
only  in  Philadelphia  by  us.  Your  dealer  has  this 
Better  Brand  or  can  get  it  for  you.  If  not,  write  us. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 


more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

llAIIII’C  LATEST  model 
mAlin  O  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
TO  Day*’ Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

KF.W.MANN  CO.,  Box  f  5  MILFORD,  MASS,  m 


PULLETS 

WELL  GROWN-BRED  TO  LAY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  kind  that  have  made  our  farm  a  success 
since  1911.  Ready  to  lay  for  Fall  delivery. 

PRICE,  $2.00  F.  0.  B.  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 
YEARLING  HENS,  $1.50  F.  O.  B.  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  INC. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 
REDS 


March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt.,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S.-We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  §5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D f 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks 


Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wli.  &  Br.  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00 

Bd.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10. 00 

White  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes  3.50  6.50  12.00 
Broiler  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 


MINGOVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  210,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


PULLETS 

April  hatched,  from  a  good  producing 
strain  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
A  No.  1.  No  culls,  having  !£-inch  comb  and 
over.  September  and  October  delivery. 

OTSEGO  LEGHORN  FARM 
Box  11,  Hart  wick  Seminary,  N.Y. 


SEND  HO  MONEYS  la^CHICIC 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid  100%  live  delivery 
of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy  ,'*bred-to-Iay 
flocks.  White  Leghorns,  8c;  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  9c; 
Anconas,  Barred  Kocks,  White  Rocks,  S.  C-  Reds,  10c; 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorcas,  lie;  Mixed,  8c.  Orders  less  than  100  chicks  lcmore. 
SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  IND. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


25  50  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  $2.50  $4.75  $9.00 
Assorted  for  Broilers,  Heavy  2.25  4.25  8.00 

Our  Chicks  are  carefully  culled  for  winter  Laying 
100#  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  W.  AMIG  &  SON  Richfield,  Pa. 


TANCRED  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

254-312  records.  Yearling  Hens,  Cockerels.  Pullets, 
Contest  Pens.  4th  highest  hen,  6th  pen  at  Ill 
Descriptive  Catalog.  24th  year.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
and  guarantee  satisfaction, 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WYCKOFF-TANCRED  STRAIN 
March  and  April  COCKERELS  for  sale. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Ml.  Airy,  MARYLAND 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  L" 

ing  July  and  August,  10-12-wk.  old  cockerels,  individually 
pedigreed,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test.  Write  for  prices.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Rshway  N  J. 


Well-developed,  free  range-raised,  English-Ameriean 


Each 


LEGHORN  I  ULLLIO  old 

QUALITY— VALUE -SERVICE.  Folder  on  request. 

/  p  x=»  f  m  /—»  w—i  OLD  MILL  FARM 
•J.  Ci  IL/l  LC  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $?00per 

Barred  Rocks  $9—100 ;  Reds.  $10—100  ;  White 
Rocks,  $10—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8—100- 
lc.  added  if  less  than  100  order.  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  N1EMON1),  UcAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

ready  to  lay,  #3.50  each.  Range  grown.  From 
show  and  contest  winners.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

H.  N.  CONNER  -  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm  per?w;4Pmosep’une,t48® 

$170  per  100.  Clean,  healthy  stock.  Barron-Holiywood. 

A.  II.  PENNY  MATTITUCK,  I.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Pllllafo  I  pahnrnc  ei£ht  weeks  old,  $1.00  each 
rUIICIo,  LcgllUrilb,  Goodyearling  hens,  $1.10  each 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Robert  &  Stanley,  Bulb  Farms,  Laurel 
Springs,  N.  J.,  are  seeking  space  to  ad¬ 
vertise  bulbs  and  plants.  The  firm,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  information  is  composed 
of  Robert  Roberts  and  Stanley  Birch, 
neither  reported  to  have  any  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility,  Both  members  of  the  firm 
appear  to  be  employed  elsewhere.  The 
advertising  bears  the  “earmarks”  of  our 
old  friend  R.  J.  Gibbons,  Mt.  Holly, 
N.  J.,  who  advertises  under  various  as¬ 
sumed  names.  Gibbons  is  entirely  un¬ 
worthy  of  confidence  or  credit,  and  his 
methods  have  frequently  been  a  matter 
of  discussion  in  Publisher’s  Desk, 
season  he  advertised  over  the  name  of 
Atco  Flower  Gardens.  In  this  way  he 
hopes  to  dupe  the  same  people  the  second 
time. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  the  only  farm 
paper  with  no  political  boss  or  party  ties. 
Dome  rule  for  the  home  school  and  the 
Joiner  school  bill  to  insure  it — every 
time.  INDEPENDENT  VOTER. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  these  times  when  there  seems  to  be 
some  general  instinct  in  the  ruling 
classes  that  whets  their  ambition  for 
centralized  power,  it  is  cheering  to  see 
farmers  stand  firm  for  the  old  American 
principle  of  home  rule  for  home  interests. 
Must  how  can  the  American  principle  of 
government  be  consistently  taught  in  a 
school  system  that  denies  home  rule  to 
the  home  school? 

A  relative  invested  in  the  Johnstone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  six 
or  seven  years  ago  and  in  all  of  that 
time  has  never  received  one  cent  in  div¬ 
idends.  Is  this  company  reliable?  Is 
there  any  way  to  recover  money  in¬ 
vested?  K.  W. 

New  York. 

The  ’’oh  ns  tone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  was 
one  of  the  automobile  tire  promotions 
The  R.  N.-Y.  repeatedly  advised  its 
readers  to  leave  alone  during  the  time 
the  stock  was  peddled  about  in  country 
districts.  The  manner  in  which  the 
stock  was  promoted  indicated  to  us  that 
the  company  was  not  likely  to  succeed 
and  pay  dividends  to  its  stockholders. 
The  last  quotation  we  can  secure  any 
record  of  on  the  stock  is  10c  a  share. 
Brokers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  stock 
represents  no  practical  value. 

I  am  sending  you  the  last  check  re¬ 
ceived  from  Tracy  Elliott  Mills,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Conn.  It  was  returned  as  you  will 
see ;  also  a  letter,  last  one  they  have 
sent.  I  bought  this  stock  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  I  could  have  my  money  any 
time  when  I  wanted  it.  Just  now  I  do 
need  it  very  badly.  Is  there  no  way  I 
can  get  it?  L.  J.  T. 

New  York. 

The  fact  that  this  corporation  allows 
its  checks  to  go  to  protest  indicates  very 
clearly  the  unsatisfactory  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  concern.  When  an  in¬ 
vestment  is  made  in  a  business  enterprise 
there  is  no  way  of  securing  the  return  of 
the  money  so  invested  except  for  the 
owner  to  find  another  buyer.  In  cases 
of  concerns  of  this  kind  there  is  no  public 
market  for  the  stock.  This  investor 
would  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  he  can 
withdraw  his  money  in  the  same  way  as 
if  he  deposited  it  in  a  bank.  The  promise 
of  stock  salesmen  that  the  investor  can 
withdraw  his  money  when  he  wants  it, 
gs  invaribly  a  false  promise,  made  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  securing  the  money. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Parents’ 
Association,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio?  I 
would  like  to  take  a  course  from  them 
but  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  safe. 

Pennsylvania.  MRS.  J.  c. 

This  association  we  regard  a  little 
easy-money  scheme  for  the  promoter  of 
it.  It  is  on  a  par  with  many  of  the 
correspondence  school  propositions.  This 
same  individual  sold  a  course  in  train¬ 
ing  horses  a  few  years  ago.  When  it 
played  out,  he  offers  to  teach  parents  to 
train  their  children.  If  parents  have  not 
the  right  instincts  themselves,  we  doubt 
that  correspondence  instructions  would 
help  much. 


During  the  Summer  of  1925  I  sup¬ 
plied  William  Pillin,  of  Cedar  Knolls, 
N.  J.,  who  operated  a  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  in  Boonton,  N.  J.,  with  eggs  and 
live  poultry.  He  paid  up  until  the  last 
order  which  amounted  to  $15.86.  He 
closed  his  place  of  business  the  week 
following,  but  promised  to  come  and  pay 
me.  He  lias  never  done  so,  and  I  can¬ 
not  hear  from  him.  Can  you  collect  this 
for  me?  A.  b.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  get  any  pay¬ 
ment  from  this  debtor  and  the  amount 
must  be  charged  to  experience.  Looking 
up  references  beforehand  would  save 
these  small  amounts  which  mean  so 
much  in  the  long  run.  Keep  this  name 
on  the  black  list. 

A  few  days  ago  there  called  at  my 
residence  a  man  representing  the  United 
Art  Association,  26  Custom  House  St., 
Providence,  R.  I.  He  claimed  that  these 
people  were  going  to  start  an  art  school 
here  in  Plattsburg,  and  that  they  wanted 
a  few  of  their  paintings  in  the  homes 
•around  here.  He  had  envelopes,  and 
some  contained  a  plain  slip  of  paper, 
others  nothing.  He  had  me  draw  an 
envelope  from  the  number.  He  ex¬ 
plained  before  this  that  if  I  drew  one 
with  a  slip  in  I  was  entitled  to  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  anyone  I  wished.  I  got  one  with 
a  slip  in.  I  was  to  pay  $3.98  to  the  man 
who  brought  the  proof.  Is  this  associa¬ 
tion  a  reliable  one?  MRS.  H.  A.  s. 

The  “envelope  scheme”  is  such  a  public 
fake  that  no  one  should  be  fooled  by  it. 
The  Chicago  Portrait  Co.  originated  this 
trick  to  lead  women  to  believe  that  be¬ 
cause  of  drawing  the  lucky  envelope,  they 
would  get  a  picture  worth  three  or  four 
times  the  price  charged.  United  Art 
Association  is  only  the  imitator  of  the 
Chicago  fakers.  That  the  concern  pro¬ 
poses  starting  an  art  school  is  more 
sucker  bait.  The  agents  of  these  picture 
enlarging  concerns  seem  to  have  no  re¬ 
gard  whatever  for  the  truth.  They  em¬ 
ploy  any  story  that  comes  to  hand  to 
secure  a  signature  to  an  order — and  then 
try  to  browbeat  the  woman  into  accept¬ 
ing  the  picture  and  paying  for  it. 

An  agent  of  the  Chicago  Portrait  Com¬ 
pany  was  here  some  time  ago  and  tricked 
my  wife  into  ordering  a  portrait  with 
their  “lucky  number”  and  “free  portrait” 
scheme.  The  delivery  man  was  'here  this 
morning  with  the  picture  which  was  of 
our  three  children.  I  would  not  have 
known  whose  children  they  were  if  he 
had  not  told  me.  We  refused  to  take 
the  picture  and  of  course  he  threatened 
to  bring  suit.  I  told  him  what  The 
R.  N.-Y.  had  to  say  about  his  company. 
He  said  they  had  got  a  court  decision 
against  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  could  not 
collect  a  cent  as  they  were  absolutely 
worthless.  F-  M.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  another  characteristic  report 
on  the  portrait  agent.  The  agent  who 
tricks  farm  women  into  signing  orders 
of  course  has  no  hesitancy  about  utter¬ 
ing  falsehoods  about  The  R.  N.-Y.  It 
is  a  compliment  that  the  paper  has 
earned  the  enmity  of  rascals  of  this  sort. 
Chicago  Portrait  Comapny  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  bring  suit  for  libel,  but  for  rea¬ 
sons  best  known  to  itself  has  never  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation.  What  an  army 
of  victims  of  the  concern  would  leap  to 
our  support  if  such  a  thing  happened! 

Ration  for  Leghorns 

I  have  300  White  Leghorns  that  were 
laying  by  the  first  of  September,  five 
months  old.  Will  they  molt  or  not?  I 
want  to  mix  my  own  mash,  either  the 
Farmingdale  formula  or  Cornell  ration 
or  the  F.  E.  Quisenberry  formula. 
Which  one  of  these  mashes  do  you  pre¬ 
fer?  I  would  like  to  use  lights  on  these 
birds  if  they  will  not  molt.  If  they  will 
molt  how  early  will  it  occur  ?  K.  B. 

Leghorns  five  months  of  age,  beginning 
to  lay  in  September,  should  not  molt  in 
the  Fall  or  Winter  unless  some  radical 
change  in  method  of  feeding  or  care  is 
made.  Place  them  in  their  Winter  quart¬ 
ers  before  laying  has  well  begun,  which 
will  probably  be  sometime  in  September, 
and  gradually  increase  the  amount  of 
laying  mash  that  they  are  getting  by 
giving  less  whole  grain.  This  is  assuming 
that  you  have  been  feeding  mash  and 
grain,  but  considerably  more  grain  than 
mash,  as  should  be  done  in  late  Summer 
in  order  that  they  may  go  into  Winter 
in  good  flesh.  Begin  the  lighting  when 
the  days  become  short,  so  as  to  make 
day  and  night  of  about  equal  length.  Try 
to  make  these  changes  gradually,  not 
jumping  from  short  to  long  days  or  light 
to  heavy  feeding  in  a  day,  thus  upsetting 
■the  habits  of  the  birds. 

Any  of  these  formulas  will  undoubtedly 
give  good  results,  provided  that  other 
conditions  are  satisfactory.  I  should  use 
■the  one  that  was  convenient  to  obtain 
and'that  I  could  continue  without  having 
to  make  undue  effort  to  obtain  some  in¬ 
gredient  not  in  the  general  market. 

M.B.D. 


Down  Buys  Any 

IMITTP  Stationary 

nil  1 1  engine 


From  i'a  to  7  h.p — The  One-Profit  Engine 

FOR  42  years  I  have  been  building 
ENGINES  which  thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the  most  dependable 
and  economical  in  the  world.  But  this 
WITTE  Engine  is  the  masterpiece 
of  them  all.  It  is  really  a  mechan¬ 
ical  marvel  and  I  am  so  proud  of 
its  perfection  that  I  want  every  farm 
to  have  one.  Runs  on  Kerosene, 


Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine  so  any 
man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do  almost  every 
kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s  economical  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto, 
speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up 
and  deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an  IRCN 
CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 


Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

Square,  Protected  Tank,  die-cast 
bearings,  and  many  other  re¬ 
finements.  Starts  easy  in  cold¬ 
est  weather.  Special  piston  con¬ 
struction  means  more  power  for 
less  fuel.  Speed  regulator  en¬ 
ables  it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heaviest 


BUY  ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS 
—NO  INTEREST  CHARGES 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people 


work.  Takes  the  place  of  sev¬ 
eral  engines.  Iron  Clad  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes— X  Vz  to  30  H-P. 


Special  WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features: 

X— Medium  Weight  Yet  Dur¬ 
able 

Z— Valves-in-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension 
Magneto  Ignition 

6—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


boosting  this  wonderful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you 
can  buy  it  on  practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to 
pay.  On  my  liberal  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit.  Scrap 
your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  of  it  down  on  the  WITTE. 


FREE  The  WITTE  Engine  will  literally  pay  for  itself,  and 
*  MXKjMU  make  you  a  big  profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply 
send  me  your  name  and  address — a  card  will  do—to  get  a  free  copy  ol 
my  big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  facts.  No  obligation.  Or,  if  you 
are  interested,  ask  about  our  Log  and  Tree  Saws,  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs  or 
Pump  Outfits.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1897  Witt.  Building  KANSAS  CITT,  MISSOURI 

1897  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

1897  Witte  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Quick  shipments  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  ware¬ 
houses:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Laredo. 
Tex..  Denver,  Colo.,  Billings,  Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


make  your  land  increase  your  crops — liming 
pays  big  dividends. 

The  Peoria  Wagon  Fertilizer  sows  damp  or  dry 
lime.  Uniform  18  ft.  spread.  Force  feed.  No 
windage  waste — no  clogging.  Does  double  the 
work  of  wheel  seeder — costs  much  less.  At¬ 
taches  to  wagon  without  removing  endgate — 
strengthens  wagon  box.  No  high  lifting.  No 
cleaning  or  repair  of  cleats  to  attach.  Half  the 
gears  and  sprockets.  Capacity  100  to  10,000 
pounds.  Fully  guaranteed.  Low  in  price. 

New  Attachment 
—makes  two  machines  in  one 


one 

i  PI 

V 


At  just  a  few  dollars  extra  cost  the  Peoria  is 
equipped  with  NEW  small  grain  sowing  fea¬ 
ture.  Casts  oats  30  ft.;  wheat,  rye,  barley  and 
rice  50ft. — in  any  desired  quantity.  The  Peoria 
with  NEW  ATTACHMENT doesyour  fertiliz¬ 
ing  and  sowing — two  machines  in  one.  Writefor 
circular  on  this  and  our  other  new  farm  tools 

PEORIA  DRILL  &  SEEDER  CO. 
2734  N.  Perry  Ave.,  Peoria,  Ill. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  ail  about  Paint 
ami  Painting  for  Durability .  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1848 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Less  Work  More 

Money 


[  |  Trial/  l/X  ()  i^at  is  what  interests  tha 
keen  business  farmer  of  today. 
He  wants  to  get  ahead  -  to  make 
r  more  money.  He  is  making  every 
acre  of  his  land  work  for  him— pro¬ 
duce  a  full  profit.  He  uses 


/Farm  Ditcher— Terr  acer 

to  drain  low  places,  terrace  hillside* 
/  and  rolling  fields,  stop  soil  washing, 
'  conserve  moisture,  and  cut  irrigation 
ditches.  All  Steel-Adjustable-Re¬ 
versible.  Ask  for  catalog  and .attrac¬ 
tive  terms.  OWENSBORO  DITCHER 
&  GRADER  CO.v  Inc. 

Box  1 134  Owensboro,  Ky. 


AGENTS— Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  WriteHarper  Brush  Works, 302  3rd  St,,  Fairfield. la. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


I. 


Buy  Only  a  Time-Tested 
Proven  Feed  Mill 


Make  sure  that  the  feed 
you  buy  this  fall 
not  new  but  has  stood 
test  of  time.  The 

“JAY  BEE” 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY 

HUMDINGER 

Crusher,  Grinder,  Pulverizer 
Give*  lasting  satisfaction 


Thousands  of  satisfied  users  all  over  the  U.  S.  have  used  the  Hum- 
dinger  for  years  with  absolute  satisfaction.  It  will  outlast  any  feed 
mill  made,  and  grind  faster  and  finer,  at  less  cost.  Made  in  4  sizes  for 
engines  7  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P. 

Nothing  to  Wear  Out  or  Break 

The  Humdinger  mill  has  no  burrs,  knives,  rolls,  gears  or  grinding 
plates  to  wear  out,  break,  cause  friction  or  heat  grain.  Manganese 
steel  hammers  strike  feed  material  only.  No  metal  touches  metal.  Mill 
is  of  6teel  plate  construction.  Practically  unbreakable.  Lifetime  ser* 
vice.  Lowest  operating  cost.  Greatest  capacity— lowest  horse  power 
consumption.  Repair  bills  practically  nothing.  Write  us  before  you 
buy  a  feed  mill.  Get  descriptiveliterature,  prices,  feeding  booklet,  etc. 

I.  B.  SEDBERRY  Inc., 242  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Beware  of  Imitations.  All  Infringements  Will  be  Vigorously  Prosecuted 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE  has  a  few  first 
class  men  available  for  positions  as  farm  managers, 
farm  foremen,  herdsmen,  orchardmen,  poultrymen  and 
gardeners,  360  Worthlnglon  S«„  Springfield,  Mass. 


ci%ifl  E  Mil  I/EDC  experienced,  $60  month 
MlMWLfc  luILIVLRj  and  keep.  Single  men  for 
Dairy  Farms,  $60.00  month  and  keep. 

Dutchess  Employment  Office, 251  Main  St.,  Pouohkeepsie.N.Y 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references.  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch  worth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN — For  herd  of  pure  bred  Guernsey 
cows;  must  be  able  to  make  good  butter; 
modern  barns;  good  living  conditions;  married 
Protestant  preferred.  ADVERTISER  971,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  woman  to  help  in  house  and  about 
dairy;  no  milking  required;  good  wages  and  a 
good  home.  ADVERTISER  909,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Blacksmith,  one  who  understands 
all  kinds  of  farm  work.  ASH  GROVE 
FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  Protestant,  no  liquor,  on  small  farm 
Westchester  County;  man,  general  outside 
.work;  wife,,  cooking  and  housework,  no  laundry; 
state  age,  wages;  permanent  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  assistant  to  work¬ 
ing  foreman  on  large  fruit  farm;  Weston,  Lu¬ 
zerne  County,  Pa.;  permanent,  good  wages  and 
living  conditions  for  right  man;  write  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars  to  LLOYD  FRUIT  FARMS,  Inc., 
Hazleton,  Ta.  . 


WANTED— Married  farmer  on  dairy  farm. 
MIDDLE VILLE  COMPANY,  Middleville,.  N.  J. 


WANTED— Couple,  white,  no  children,  for 

permanent  position  in  suburbs;  man  for 
garden,  drive  auto  and  general  handyman;  wife 
for  cooking  and  housework;  no  laundry;  state 
age,  experience,  references  and  wages  desired; 
with  two  nice  furnished  rooms  and  hath.  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  O.  BOX  153,  Brielle,  N.  J. 


WANTED) — Boy  (1C)  to  learn  the  retail  milk 
business;  must  be  willing  and  obliging;  wages 
$18  per  month,  room  and  board.  Apply  A.  W. 
BARNES,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man,  permanent,  poultry  and 
general  farm  work.  HUDSON  GUILD  FARM, 
Andover,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Strong  cheerful  woman,  October  to 
April,  to  take  charge  of  invalid  woman  aged 
70,  and  to  help  with  housework;  three  in  fami¬ 
ly;  $60  a  month.  Write  C.  J.  LYNDE,  Teach¬ 
ers’  College,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  farm  worker;  experi¬ 
enced  with  tractor  and  all  farm  machines; 
good  dry-hand  milker;  modern  equipment;  Ayr¬ 
shire  herd;  Maryland  farm.  HENRY  NICOLL, 
27  Bank  St.,  New  York  City. 


HOUSEWORKER  wanted  —  Woman,  country, 
three  adults,  small  house;  must  be  good  cook; 
good  wages  and  home  for  right  party.  STEV¬ 
ENS,  Box  673,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  neat  and  orderly  woman,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  home  and  permanent  position,  near 
New  Milford,  Conn.;  must  be  good  cook  and 
general  liouseworker,  accustomed  to  life  on  a 
small  farm;  further  information  by  correspond¬ 
ence.  Address  T.  H.  A.,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man,  test  cow  milker;  must 
be  trustworthy  and  obey  orders;  good  home, 
wages  privileges  and  advancement;  call  or 
address  MANAGER,  Willmere  Farms,  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man,  about  IS  years,  to  help 
on  milk  route  and  in  barn  where  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  used;  good  home  and  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  state  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

WANTED- — Young  single  man  for  general  poultry 
work;  state  experience,  references  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Married  man  to  work  on  poultry 
farm;  wife  to  keep  house  and  cook  for  em- 
state  wages,  references,  experience. 
BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Akron, 


ployer; 
SPRING 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — White,  Protestant  girl  for  second 
girl’s  work  in  country  home  in  family  of  four; 
have  laundress  one  day  each  week;  will  expect 
cook  and  second  girl  to  assist  her:  girl  must 
be  neat  and  reliable.  Address  MRS.  X^OUIo 
A.  NOE,  Madison,  N.  J. 


ABLE  farmer  wanted  to  assume  charge  140-acre 
farm;  profits  to  he  equally  shared;  equip¬ 
ment  furnished  by  owner;  located.  New  Jersey, 
50  miles  outside  New  York  City;  communicate 
with  SCHWARTZ,  Owner,  232  Columbus  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Experienced  gardener  to  take  charge 
of  grounds  and  garden  in  city  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.;  house  on  place  furnished;  married  man 
without  children  preferred;  year  round  posi¬ 
tion;  must  thoroughly  understand  growing  ot 
flowers  and  furnish  written  references;  posi¬ 
tion  open  immediately,  ADVERTISER  1022, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man, 
permanent, 
ville,  N.  J. 


country  place,  general 
ARTHUR  CANFIELD, 


work ; 
Sorner- 


MEN  wanted  on 
board  and  room, 
mel,  N.  Y. 


dairy  farm.  $65  per  month, 
CRAIGLAND  FARMS,  Car- 


WANTED — Married  couple  with  family  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  80  cows;  must  be  good 
milkers  and  understand  cattle;  good  wages  to 
right  party;  will  furnish  8-room  house,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  all  Improvements,  and  steam 
heat;  farm  located  in  Irvington,  N.  J.  ED¬ 
WARD  FEINS,  620  Chancellor  Ave.,  Irvington, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Good  farmer-teamster,  one  who 
knows  about  horses  and  machinery;  give  age 
and  reference;  $70  month  with  room  and  board, 
MACKINTOSH,  Rio  Vista,  Alpine,  N.  J. 


LADY’S  maid,  young  white  girl  to  attend  semi¬ 
invalid,  who  is  not  confined  to  bed  but  is  able 
to  go  out;  must  be  cheerful  and  obliging;  no 
housework;  excellent  home;  wages  $60  a  month. 
Address  MRS.  FRANK  B.  LOWN,  College  Ave., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  wanted  for  housework  in  family  of 
three,  living  in  Central  New  Jersey  town; 
ironing  required,  but  no  washing;  good  home 
and  comfortable  room  with  private  lavatory. 
ADVERTISER  1029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married,  six-room  cottage, 
wood,  $75.  SCOTT’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Pine 
Beach,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single;  state  wages.  L. 
H.  YOUMANS,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  working  foreman  wanted  on  dairy 
farm  near  Poughkeepsie;  good  wages  paid  to 
a  good  man;  Irish  preferred;  apply  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  1033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  for  permanent  position  on  Long 
Island;  answer  giving  particulars.  A.  H. 
O’DELL,  580  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


AMERICAN,  50,  experienced,  well  educated, 
good  health  and  habits,  wants  position  as 
farm  or  estate  manager;  have  held  positions  of 
trust;  best  references.  BOX  218,  Willimantic, 
Conn. 


COUPLE — Expert  poultryman,  wish  position; 

wife  cook  for  help;  estate.  ADVERTISER 
994,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Experienced;  seek  position  in  coun¬ 
try;  graduate  nurse;  chauffeur;  genuine 
handy  man;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  41,  desires  position 
or  would  take  equipped  farm- on  shares;  have 
help;  references.  ADVERTISER  1002,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  superintendent  open  for  position 
September  15;  American,  38,  small  family; 
good  references;  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  BOX  1049,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


WANTED1 — Position  October  1  by  experienced 
single  herdsman  and  dairyman;  Hollander,  84, 
temperate.  -Address  BOX  615,  Greensburg,  Pa. 


LANDSCAPE  gardener  and  superintendent  open 
for  engagement;  24  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence;  best  references;  married,  American,  45 
years  old.  ADVERTISER  1004,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  gardener  and  caretaker; 

good  experience  with  flowers,  vegetables, 
lawns  and  shrubs;  married,  no  family;  good  ref¬ 
erence;  liberty  September.  ADVERTISER  1005, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — October  1,  year  around  position  on 
dairy  farm  by  married  man  26;  life  experi¬ 
ence,  willing  worker;  state  wages  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  1000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  30  years  of  age,  no  children, 
would  like  a  position  as  herdsman  by  No¬ 
vember  1;  experienced  in  A.  It.  O.  work,  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  feeds  and  feeding,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  handling  special  milk;  wife  willing 
to  board  a  few  men;  please  state  wages  and 
full  particulars.  P.  O.  BOX  221,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 


POULTRY  manager  with  22  years’  practical 
experience  desires  position  on  private  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant;  wife  willing  to  board  help;  at 
liberty  September  1.  ADVERTISER  1009,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-ASSISTANT  wants  position;  young 
capable  German  farmer.  ADVERTISER  1010, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  and  son;  farm  and  estate  experience; 

efficient  in  household  and  farm  work;  rooms 
or  furnished  house;  best  references;  October  1. 
ADVERTISER  1011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  30,  wants  position  as  companion; 

can  drive  car,  do  farm  work  or  most  anything. 
ADVERTISER  1012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  desires  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  some  experience;  good  reference; 
first-class  place  only.  ADVERTISER  1013,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  24,  experienced,  college  graduate, 
desires  position  as  poultryman;  adequate 
references.  DON  TERHUNE,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  married,  40,  life  experience  farm 
management  wants  position,  as  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  superintendent;  highest  inferences.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  work  on  orchard,  is  experi¬ 
enced  and  capable;  would  accept  work  pruning 
or  cutting  cord  wood;  ready  to  work  October  15. 
ADVERTISER  1015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  all  around  farmer-herdsman  wants  posi¬ 
tion  or  shares.  FARMER,  General  Delivery, 
Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED' — Position  by  experienced  poultryman; 

references  of  the  best.  ADVERTISER  1017, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wants  to  take  care  of  small  farm 
with  a  few  cows;  also  experienced  with  fruit, 
etc.  H.  G.,  212  Hancock  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PAST  middle-aged  man,  healthy,  no  encum¬ 
brances,  used  to  country  life,  wants  position 
as  caretaker;  money  not  first  consideration; 
references.  ADVERTISER  1023,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer-gardener,  sober,  hon¬ 
est  and  industrious:  wants  steady  work;  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  ADVERTISER  1018,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  especially  interested  in  new 
building,  can  also  do  cement  work  and  plumb¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  1024,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HAVING  sold  my  milk  business  wish  to  offer 
my  services  in  some  responsible  caxiacity;  14 
years’  experience  in  dairy  farming  and  herd 
management,  wholesale  and  retail  marketing, 
business  methods;  small  family;  yearly  posi¬ 
tion;  state  full  particulars.  BOX  95,  Fanwood, 
N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  agricultural  education 
and  experience;  capable  taking  full  charge; 
first-class  position  wanted.  ADVERTISER  1027, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  single  man  30  years  old,  job  as 
assistant  herdsman  or  charge  of  a  small  herd. 
PHILIP  W.  VANCOUR.  Care  Geo.  J.  Sayer 
Farm  No.  1,  McHenry,  Ill. 


MARRIED  farmer,  dairyman,  wants  position  as 
foreman;  middle-aged,  small  family,  full 
knowledge  of  farming,  dairy,  modern  machinery; 
give  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1032,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Married  gardener  or  general 
farm  hand;  tractor.  ADVERTISER  1020, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REGISTERED  nurse  wishes  institutional  or 
similar  position  iii  country.  ADVERTISER 
1031,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR  and  poultryman,  or  care  of  cow, 
desires  position  on  estate;  well  recommended. 
ADVERTISER  1028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEST  city  man  will  go  as  partner  to  owner 
of  poultry  and  egg  farm,  about  20  to  35  miles 
from  New  York  City;  good  chance  for  honest 
person.  ADVERTISER  1034,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


LARGE  commercial  poultry  farm,  fully  stocked 
(Barron-Hollywood)  Leghorns;  doing  good  busi¬ 
ness,  baby  chicks,  pullets,  eggs,  broilers,  aver¬ 
age  net  Income  $5,000  annually;  price  $20,000, 
liberal  terms.  ADVERTISER  833,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  old  Colonial  house;  over 
one  hundred  years  old;  paneled  walls,  mold¬ 
ing  ceilings;  four  fire  places;  three  built-in 
shelf  cupboards;  38  acres  of  land;  10  minutes 
walk  to  village;  three  churches,  school,  rail¬ 
road  station;  magnificent  view  aud  fine  location. 
A.  B.  SMITH,  Box  67,  Falls  Village,  Conn 


LONG  ISLAND — 2-acre  village  farm;  high, 
clear,  fertile  land;  no  buildings;  ideal  chick¬ 
en  farm;  1,000  ft.  from  Montauk  Highway;  few 
minutes’  walk  to  depot,  stores,  churches,  school, 
seashore;  full  price  $1,750;  terms.  ALLAN 
WARREN,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut  dairy  farm  of  160 
acres,  with  eight-room  house  and  large  barn, 
located  near  manufacturing  town  of  30,000 
population,  at  $50  an  acre;  spring  water  in 
house  and  barn.  ADVERTISER  978,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARKET  garden  and  nurseries;  large  green¬ 
house;  on  State  highway  between  Springfield 
and  Holyoke;  roadside  station  business  $32,000 
in  1925.  'total  business  $85,000;  large  propo¬ 
sition;  details  by  mail.  Address  It.  C.  Born, 
972  Riverdale  St.,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  timber.  0.  M.  EATON,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 


OTTERKILL  Farms— Estate  of  late  Ambrose 
Mouell,  millionaire,  inventor  of  Monell  metal, 
565  acres  in  heart  of  best  dairying  section  of 
Orange  County;  cow  barn  cost  $100,000,  barn 
for  young  stock  $40,000;  two  big  houses,  all 
improvements;  three  other  houses  and  cottage; 
100  acres  of  tilled  land;  a  perfect  certified  milk 
plant  and  breeding  establishment;  will  sell  all 
or  part  at  20  cents  on  the  dollar  of  investment; 
send  for  circular.  THOMAS  PENDELL,  Wash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE  —  19-room  rooming-house, 
store  and  restaurant,  completely  furnished, 
in  a  city  of  40,000,  Central  New  York,  for  a 
good-sized  dairy  farm  with  modern  buildings. 
ADVERTISER  993,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  shares  po  imposition  on  100-acre 
Putnam  County  dairy  farm,  or  will  consider 
other  arrangements.  BOX  99,  Towners,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Equipped  farm;  will  give  as  first 
payment  434  acres  land  valued  $7,500.  T.  N. 
SEDGWICK!,  Cherry  Creek,  N%  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  general  farm;  all  level; 

good  buildings;  close  State  road,  school, 
store;  fully  stocked;  price  $8,000.  STEPHEN 
MALLICK,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  party  would  like  to  rent  farm  on 
State  road  near  good  market.  ADVERTISER 
997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying  farm 
in  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire,  on  lake  or 
stream;  condition  of  place  or  distance  from 
town  immaterial.  J.  BAXTER,  Canadensis,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  in  Finger  Lakes  region,  92-acre 
farm,  bordering  State  road,  1*4  miles  from 
Dundee;  adapted  to  fruit,  dairy  and  poultry; 
timber;  good  buildings  and  water.  LOCK  BOX 
15,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Located  on  Staten  Island,  dairy, 
18  tuberculin  tested  cows,  horse,  wagons,  all 
equipped;  five  minutes  from  village;  13  lots,  one 
stucco  house;  improvements;  good  paying  route; 
must  sell  to  settle  estate;  no  reasonable  offer 
refused.  ADVERTISER  1003,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SAEE — A  very  good  135-acre  farm  at 
Hartford,  N.  Y.,  in  heart  of  one  of  best  mar¬ 
ket  milk  areas  of  New  York  State;  80  acres 
level  tillage,  55-acre  pasture;  carry  30  cows  and 
raise  several  acres  cabbage,  potato,  etc.;  mar¬ 
kets  good;  buildings  good;  barn  has  silos,  con¬ 
crete  floors;  running  spring  water  house  and 
barn;  price  $7,000;  attractive  terms  to  a  good 
man;  an  excellent  opportunity  for  someone.  Ad¬ 
dress  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


MAINE — F'or  sale:  Modern,  electric  lighted 
home;  85  acres;  large  water  front  on  Ta¬ 
coma  Lake;  an  unusual  opportunity;  for  par- 
ticulars  address  F.  A.  HOFFMAN,  65  Raymond 
Ave.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


FINE  dairy  farm,  360  acres,  timber,  water, 
improved  road;  near  large  town;  fine  house, 
barns  for  100  head;  beautiful  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  equipped  dairy  farm  of 
206  acres  or  will  sell  50  acres  thereof  for 
Summer  residence;  located  near  Buffalo  on 
transcontinental  road;  price  $50,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DEATH  in  family  compels  me  to  sacrifice  123- 
acre,  $20,000  dairy  farm;  cows,  equipment 
for  $14,000;  large  barn,  tile  silo,  10-room  house, 
mild  climate,  Baltimore  market.  RUDOLPH 
TRAGARD,  Woodbine,  Md. 


APPLE  orchard  for  sale,  20  acres  right  in  the 
heart  of  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  apple  belt; 
variety,  Yorks,  Stay  man,  Delicious,  Lowry, 
Ben,  few  early  trees;  over  half  crop  on  now; 
price  right.  Write  J.  H.  WEAVER,  Stuarts 
Draft,  A  a. 


WANTED — Small  place  for  poultry  raising,  40 
miles  from  New  York  City.  GEO.  CONKLIN, 
239  Woodridge  Ave.,  Woodridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Five  or  more  acres  and  house  in 
Westchester,  Putnam  or  Dutchess  county; 
improvements  unnecessary;  river  or  lake  view 
desirable;  send  description.  A.  J.,  Amawalk, 
N.  Y. 


SMALL  poultry  farm,  near  station  and  post 
office;  best  place  in  New  Jersey  for  poultry 
raising;  six  rooms,  in  best  condition;  garage 
and  chicken  coop;  price  very  reasonable;  in 
Dorothy,  N.  J.  Inquire  MRS.  L.  PAPP,  9 
Tichenor  Terrace,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  rent  furnished  cabin,  in  Southern 
New  York  or  Northern  Pennsylvania.  C.  Mc- 
OONNELL,  Gen.  Del.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Near  Hudson  River  and  State  road, 
well-equipped  dairy  farm,  115  acres,  with  or 
without  stock  and  tools;  all  buildings  in  fine 
repair;  modern  house;  electric  lights,  bath¬ 
room,  furnace,  running  water  in  house  and 
barn;  house  surrounded  by  many  fine  sugar 
maples;  valuable  woodlot;  price  $6,900;  adjoin¬ 
ing  farm  of  100  acres  optional.  MAPLE  LAWN 
FARM,  W.  E.  Doig,  R.  5,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  home,  all  conveniences, 
beautiful  location,  closely  overlooking  town 
and  river;  a  few  acres  garden  soil,  woods,  fruit, 
etc.;  for  full  description  write  owner.  E.  J. 
BAIRD,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  party  would  like  to-  rent  small 
farm,  New  Jersey,  on  State  road;  not  over 
30  miles  from  New  York.  LANGE,  62  Cam¬ 
bridge  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


QUIET  refined  couple  wish  to  rent  October  1, 
small  cottage  on  farm  or  estate,  accommo¬ 
dations  for  100  hens;  man  experienced  farmer- 
gardener;  would  consider  furnished  rooms  in 
farmhouse;  permanent  if  within  easy  reach  of 
stores  and  churches.  WALTER  R.  MITCHELL, 
Sparta,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — In  South  New  Jersey,  98  miles 
from  New  York,  10-acre  farm;  house  and 
outbuildings;  on  main  highway,  near  town. 
ADVERTISER  1019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  farm  or  rent¬ 
ing  property,  115-acre  equipped  Delaware 
farm;  wood  and  timber  enough  to  pay  for  it; 
two  running  streams;  write  for  particulars. 
E.  F  ’'GOT  Harrington,  Del. 


FRJTIT,  poultry,  truck;  15  acres  filled;  62 
forest;  buildings  newly  painted;  must  sell  all 
or  part.  G.  FRANKLIN  SMITH,  Georgetown, 
Del. 


FARM  of  100  acres  open  to  right  man  without 
rent  in  exchange  for  services  during  three 
or  four  weeks  of  year;  suited  to  hay,  grain, 
dairying,  poultry  and  fruit.  ADVERTISER 
1021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIXTY-ACRE  truck  farm  on  State  highway, 
located  on  eastern,  shore  at  Rhodesdale,  Md.; 
near  canneries,  church,  school  and  railroad; 
well  watered  and  wooded;  six-room  bungalow, 
four-room  tenant  house;  some  outbuildings,  some 
fruit.  ADVERTISER  1025,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TOURIST  inn,  service  station  and  87  acres  land, 
situated  on  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike,  near 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.;  modem  14-room  house 
with  toilets  and  baths,  hot  and  cold  water, 
electric  lights;  storage  -garage;  ideal  location; 
real  money  maker;  price  right,  terms  easy.  AL¬ 
MOND  CRAMER,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — 105-acre  Orange  County  farm,  fully 
equipped,  stock  and  tools;  near  State  road, 
depot  aud  creameries,  also  churches  and  schools; 
water  in  house  and  barn,  plenty  fruit,  beautiful 
view;  fine  for  Summer  or  year  round  home; 
good  living.  ADVERTISER  1026,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


417-ACRE  dairy  farm,  140  crop,  ICO  pasture,  117 
wood  and  timber;  18-room  house,  new  modern 
improvements;  38  cows,  10  head  young  stock,  4 
horses;  $3,000  in  machinery  and  tools;  pro¬ 
duces  $6,000  in  milk  per  year  ;  2%  miles  from 
village,  railroad  station;  %  mile  to  school;  100 
tons  hay,  75  tons  ensilage,  1,000  bushels  oats 
and  all  other  crops;  if  sold  by  October  1,  will 
sell  for  under  value  on  easy  terms.  BOX  86, 
Downsville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OLD  established  going  country  store  business 
with  buildings  for  sale;  Dutchess  County,  N. 
Y.;  price  $4,300;  cash  required  $2,800.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  1)4  acres  (more  if 
desired),  buildings  for  1,500  layers,  garage, 
new  modern  five-room  bungalow;  mile  to  depot; 
price  and  terms  reasonable;  owner.  MARIE 
SEPH,  Orchard  Road,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Gold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


F'INE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70:  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  0.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y.  - 


PURE  BOXEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two 
pails,  $2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat, 
10c  per  pail  less;  postpaid  into  third  zone. 
HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  new  clover  honey;  5-lb.  pails, 
$1.20;  10-lb..  $2.10;  delivered  3rd  zone. 

EDWARD  RIDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


NEW  light  honey,  60-lb.  cans,  $7.50  here;  5-lb. 

pails,  $1.10  prepaid.  WOODWARD  &  EL¬ 
LIOTT,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE1 — 2,000  large  seasoned  chestnut 
posts,  8  ft.  long;  write  D.  C.  WARD,  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y. 


KINGWOOD  prunes,  large,  delicious,  tart- 
sweet;  write  for  low  prices  now  during  har¬ 
vest;  1214-pound  sample,  express  prepaid,  $1.90. 
KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Oregon. 


TATTING  of  all  kinds,  any  design,  made  to 
order.  MRS.  MARVIN  H.  SMITH,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 


TATTING  made  to  order;  stamp  for  prices. 
LAURA  CLARK,  Mitchellvilie,  Tenn. 


WARM  room  with  board  wanted  for  Winter 
for  semi-invalid  woman,  aged  45;  $40  a 

month.  Write  C.  J.  LYNDE,  'Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Butterworth  University  Thresher, 
condition  guaranteed  like  new;  Iron  Age  po¬ 
tato  digger  and  spraying  outfit  with  4%  H.  P. 
engine  interchangeable.  R.  J.  HRADEK,  Corn¬ 
wall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  colonies  finest  Italian  bees  in 
10-frame  Root  standard  hives  (new) ;  no  dis¬ 
ease;  200  comb  supers;  300  shallow  extracting 
supers;  priced  right  for  quick  sale.  FORREST 
C.  DYGERT,  South  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pease  five-cup  grader,  elevator,  con¬ 
veyor  complete;  nearly  new.  F.  D.  BALD¬ 
WIN,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Winter  apples,  Greenings,  Bald¬ 
wins,  Jonathans,  Hubbardsons,  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pins;  wholesale  or  retail;  price  right.  Write 
RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown,  N.  Y, 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30tb  St.,  New  York 
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A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PORCELAIN  ENAMEL  RANGES 


Gas 


Stoves 


Heating 

Stoves 


Beautiful 

Porcelain  Enamel 

Ranges 

You  will  admire  the  sparkling 
beauty  of  the  new  colorful  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Porcelain  Enamel  ranges 
and  heating  stoves — as  easy  to 
clean  as  a  china  dish.  Every¬ 
where  these  attractive  ranges 
and  mahogany  heating  stoves  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  plain 
black  stoves  and  ranges.  You  will 
never  know  how  charming  your 
kitchen  can  be  until  you  brighten 
it  with  a  Kalamazoo  Porcelain 

Enamel  range.  Kalamazoo  leads  all 
others  in  the  quality  and  beauty  of  these 
ranges.  Our  business  on  these  ranges  in¬ 
creased  over  300%  last  year.  The  long- 
lasting  enamel  is  baked  on  in  our  own 


Send  for  this  Bargain  Book 

Today— FREE 

Here  it  is— fresh  from  the  press— the  newest  and  greatest 
of  Kalamazoo  books.  You’ll  find  in  this  free  catalog  over 
200  styles  and  sizes  a  greater  variety  than  you  will  find 
in  20  big  stores  including  the  newest  in  heating  stoves, 
gas  stoves,  coal  and  wood  ranges,  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe  and  one-register  type,  oil 
stoves ;  also  many  porcelain  enamel  ranges  in  delft  blue 
and  pearl  gray  illustrated  in  actual  colors.  And  new 
mahogany  porcelain  enamel  heating  stoves. 


enameling  plant.  Full  descriptions  and 
C  jf  illustrations  in  actual  color  in  this  new 


5-Year  Guarantee  Bond 


Kalamazoo  in  this  new  book  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionizes  all  stove, 
range  and  furnace  selling  policies 
and  brings  straight  to  you  the 
most  sensational  guarantee  of 
quality  ever  written.  Now  for  the 
first  time  in  this  catalog  or  any 
other  catalog  or  any  store,  you 
are  offered  a  5 -year  guarantee 
on  all  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces 
against  defects  in  material  and 
workmanship. 


book.  Mail  coupon  today  for  your  copy 

Ranges 


up 


Kalamazoo  Facts 

24  Hour  Shipments 
30  Days  Trial 
600,000  Customers 
26  Years  in  Business 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Cash  or  Easy  Payments 
360  Days  Approval  Test 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Above  All  Else — Quality 

Make  a  Triple  Saving  on  a 

Kalamazoo  Furnace  Saved 

1.  You  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price  of  the  furnace  itself.  $24.00 

2.  You  make  a  big  saving  in  fuel  every  month.  Received  your 

3.  Y ou  save  the  cost  of  installation  because  Kalamazoo  Kalamazoo 

tree  plans  and  free  service  eliminate  entirely  any  diffi-  several  weeks 
culties  of  installation.  ago— surprised 

to  see  how  soon 

Use  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  furnace  for  30  days  trial  in  your  own  h  got  here.  My 
home.  No  one  can  tell  you  what  a  stove  or  furnace  is  like  until  w'fe  used  >t 
they  actually  use  it.  Convince  yourself.  Isn’t  that  fair?  Just  mail  since,  every 
the  coupon  and  get  the  facts.  Thousands  have  put  up  their  furnaces  day  and  says 
themselves  in  a  few  hours  time.  You  can,  too.  it  is  the  best 

range  she  ever 
used.  To  heat 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  |  anVforS 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers  fuel,  it  can't  be 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  beat.  Wesaved 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  catalog.  I  on  it*  Must  also 
am  interested  in  ranges  □  heating  stoves  □  gas  stoves  □  thank  vou  for 
combination  gas  and  coal  ranges  □  furnaces  □.  (Check  honest  dealing 
article  in  which  you  are  interested.)  S' 

Yourcustomer, 

Adolph  Turek, 

Kame . . .  Foster,  Neb. 

Pipe  or  Pipeless 

Address .  _ 

. Furnaces 

City . State .  i  *593 


Reduced  Factory  Prices 

And  right  on  top  of  this  annouce- 
ment,  Kalamazoo  makes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  price  reduction  on  all 
stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces.  Just 
as  our  unrivaled  quality  permits 
us  to  give  you  a  broad  gauged  5- 
year  guarantee,  our  tremendous 
increase  in  business— a  business 
which  has  practically  doubled  in 
3  years — enables  us  through  bigger  pro¬ 
duction  snd  greater  buying  power  to  slash 
prices.  In  this  book  you  are  getting  values 
hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  stove  and  furnace 
industry.  You  actually  save  I/3  to  V2  by 
doing  business  with  this  great  13 -acre  factory. 

Saved  $69.00  on  Furnace 

Oyr  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  furnace  keeps  every 
nook  and  corner  of  our  home,  which  is  a  6- 
room house, comfortable  all  winter.  Wesaved 
$69.00  on  the  winter’s  supply  of  coal  and  gas. 

J.  H.  Bowman,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


600,000  Customers 

You  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo- 
direct-to-you  for  26  years.  You 
have  seen  our  advertisements  be¬ 
fore.  If  you  have  never  answered 
one,  answer  this  one  by  all  means. 
Clip  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page.  Mail  today.  Thousands 
of  extra  copies  of  this  catalog  have 
been  printed.  Everybody  will 
want  one.  Kalamazoo  customers 
saved  over  $1,000,000  by  buying 
direct  from  the  faptory  last  year. 
There  are  now  600,000  pleased 
Kalamazoo  customers  and  this 
great  army  is  growing  by  the 
thousands  each  year. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 
30  days  trial- 360  days 
Approval  Test 

You  can  buy  a  Kalamazoo  stove 
as  low  as  $3.00  down,  $3.00 
monthly.  You  can  get  30  days 
trial  in  your  home  and  360  days 
approval  test.  In  addition  to  our 
5-year  guarantee  our  $100,000 
bank  bond  guarantee  is  a  promise 
of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

24-Hour  Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  near  to  everywhere,  24-hour 
shipping  service  saves  your  time!  Kala¬ 
mazoo  is  the  largest  stove,  range  and  furnace  company- 
in  the  world  selling  direct  from  factory  to  family. 

Above  all  else— Quality 

Remember  this,  Kalamazoo  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  af  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 
We  build  in  large  quantities  and  sell  in  large 
quantities.  Isn’t  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
you  can  get  better  quality  at  lower  prices 
from  a  factory  whose  sole  interest  is  in  mak¬ 
ing  stoves  and  furnaces  than  you  can  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  ?  Prove  it  yourself. 
Send  for  this  catalog  today.  Compare  the 
quality,  beauty,  weight  and  size  of  Kalamazoo 
products  with  others.  Don’t  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  buying  elsewhere  before  you  do  this. 
Simply  write  your  name  in  the  coupon  below. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Reduced  Prices 


W.  S.  Dewing 
Pres. 


Buy  Direct— Save  y3  to  >/2 

on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces— 200  STYLES  AND  SIZES 


ew  Kalamazoo  Book 

of  Factory  Prices 

Introducing'  Sensational 

Ifear  Quarantee 


vnr  TVYYU  Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 

'  ' 1,AAA  v  333  w.  30th  St.  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Year. 
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A  New  Hampshire  Amazon  and  Her  Scythe 

Beats  Father  Time  At  His  Own  Game 
As  A  Human  Mowing,  Machine 


HE  Now  Hampshire  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  Station  is  noted  for  the 
original  contests  and  pageants  which 
are  enacted  at  the  annual  held  days. 
It  seems  doubtful  if  any  other  col¬ 
lege  in  the  country  has  any  such 
hold  upon  the  plain  farmers  as  this  one  in  the  Gran¬ 
ite  State.  This  year  at  the  August  meeting  one 
novelty  was  a  mowing  contest.  This  was  part  of  a 
hay  demonstration  in  which  all  the  newer  methods 
of  handling  Alfalfa  were  shown.  Of  course  our 
farm  colleges  are  supposed  to  teach  the  latest  and 
most  efficient  methods  of  doing  things,  and  some  of 
them  are  so  intent  upon  showing  the  latest  methods 
that  they  forget  a  few  of  the  old-time  essentials. 

For  example,  cutting  grass  with  a  hand  scythe. 
No  matter ’how  haying  implements  may  be  improved, 
no  one  can  ever  do  a  thoroughly  clean  job  without 
some  work  with  a  hand  scythe.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  hand  mowing  is  a  lost  art,  and  that  barely  15 
per  cent  of  present  hired  farm  labor  could  do  a  good 
job  with  a  scythe.  We  have  seen  some  of  these  hired 
men  swinging  a  scythe  about  as  they  would  an  ax 
or  a  hoe — chopping  with  it  instead  of  shearing  off 


the  grass  about  as  one  would  use  a  razor.  In  truth 
if  has  been  a  mistake  to  let  the  scythe  pass  out  of 
use.  If  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  which 
were  found  when  the  scythe  was  first  introduced  it 
will  rank  as  even  a  greater  event  than  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  grain  harvester  or  binder — for  it  en¬ 
abled  the  pioneers  to  carry  twice  the  stock  over 
Winter  that  was  ever  possible  with  older  methods 
of  providing  forage.  And  the  original  scythe  has 
never  been  greatly  changed  since  its  first  introduc¬ 
tion  in  this  country. 

So,  with  all  these  things  in  mind,  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  College  people  organized  a  mowing  contest,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  of  country  mowers  entered.  The 
judges  selected  a  good  stiff  piece  of  oats.  You  will 
see  how  the  field  looked  by  examining  the  picture 
at  Fig.  S82.  Here  evidently  is  the  first  man  start¬ 
ing  in  with  the  first  swath,  while  the  other  con¬ 
testants  are  lined  up  ready  to  start  in  turn.  The 
contest  was  governed  by  the  following  rules: 

1.  Efficiency  Contest. — Each  entrant  mowing  sepa¬ 
rately.  Each  contestant  -will  be  allowed  to  mow  for  five 
minutes.  After  his  swath  is  cut  a  committee  will  judge 
the  work  of  each  contestant  as  follows : 

Area  of  hay  cut,  (perfect  score),  50;  neatness  of 


swath  and  evenness  of  stubble,  40;  individual  form,  10; 
total,  100. 

2.  Speed  Contest. — All  entrants  mowing  at  once.  For 
the  greatest  amount  of  hay  cut  in  a  given  length  of 
time  regardless  of  condition  of  swath  ;  a  $5  prize  will 
be  given. 

3.  For  the  oldest  entrant  who  participates  in  the 
above  contest  a  prize  of  .$5  will  be  given. 

Each  contestant  should  bring  his  own  scythe  and 
whetstone. 

The  judges  were  warned  to  be  “on  their  job"  and 
to  measure  the  width  of  the  swath — as  some  mow¬ 
ers  cut  a  narrow  track  in  order  to  get  ahead  faster. 

There  were  good  scythe  men  from  all  over  New 
England.  One  man  of  60  has  been  cutting  grass  ever 
since  he  was  12  years  old.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  most  important  prize  was  won  by  a  girl. 
Miss  Helen  Bernaby,  of  North  Danville,  N.  H.  Helen 
is  19  years  old.  and  weighs  ISO  pounds.  Her  pic¬ 
ture  is  shown  at  Fig.  8S0.  She  seems  fully  capable 
of  taking  care  of  herself.  She  does  much  work  on 
her  father’s  farm  in  his  absence,  often  milking  12 
cows  and  handling  a  40-quart  can  of  milk  without 
trouble.  She  looks  quite  capable  of  doing  it.  In  a 
personal  letter,  Miss  Bernaby  tells  us  about  her 
training : 


Alfalfa  Knocks  Out  the  Grain  Bill  at  Fanners'  and  Homc-malccrs'  show,  Durham,  N.  H.  Fig.  879 
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Being  the  oldest  of  six  children  it  fell  upon  me  to 
follow  the  machine  and  do  the  trimming  ;  in  this  way 
I  was  soon  able  to  handle  the  scythe  fairly  well. 

We  have  quite  a  few  acres  of  mowing,  and  some  of 
this  in  some  seasons  is  too  soft  for  a  machine,  so  this 
makes  hand  mowing  necessary.  At  such  times  we 
employed  men  from  the  neighborhood  to  help  out  and 
by  watching  them  I  soon  .learned  the  different  strokes, 
and  this  way  I  chose  what  I  thought  was  the  best 
method  of  handling  the  scythe.  The  amount  I  have 
to  mow  each  year  depends  on  weather  conditions.  We 
buy  quite  a  little  standing  grass ;  oftentimes  we  have 
to  mow  quite  a  lot  of  this  by  hand,  and  in  this  way  I 
have  had  quite  a  little  experience  in  -hand  mowing,  so 
much  so  that  I  felt  confident  to  compete  in  the  “State 
University  Contest.”  iielen  f.  bernaby. 

Thus  we  see  that  her  education  in  scythe  swing¬ 
ing  was  practical  and  complete.  In-  the  contest  Miss 
Bernaby  mowed  in  perfect  form  five  minutes  and  left 
even  stubble  and  a  wide  swath — 9  ft.  ahead  of  her 
nearest  competitor  and  65  ft.  ahead  of  George  Corson, 
who  won  second  prize.  In  the  speed  contest  Miss 
Bernaby  cut  the  largest  distance  in  the  oats,  but 
was  ruled  out  on  account  of  an  uneven  swath.  Of 
course  at  her  age  she  had  no  chance  as  oldest  con¬ 
testant,  and  that  event  was  won  by  C.  II.  Thompson 
who  is  SO  years  old  and  still  cutting  a  swath  which 
the  old-fashioned  scythe  of  Father  Time  cannot 
match. 

Well,  take  it  as  you  will,  it  must  have  been  an 
event  worth  going  miles  to  see.  However  it  may  be 
in  other  sections,  the  race  of  superior  mowers  is  not 
likely  to  die  out  in  New  Hampshire.  Within  recent 
weeks  two  American  women  have  succeeded  in  swim¬ 
ming  across  the  English  channel.  All  over  the  world 
people  have  been  shouting  about  these  web-footed 
feats,  yet  what  did  they  really  amount  to  compared 
with  the  work  of  this  strong  Yankee  girl  up  among 
the  New  Hampshire  hills?  We  wish  we  had  the 
powers  to  make  the -world  realize  that  the  work  of 
the  scythe  swinger  should  be  ranked  above  that  of 
the  swimmer  and  the  golf  player!  Long  life  to  Helen 
Bernaby,  the  scythe  woman.  May  her  life  be  one 
long,  even,  broad  swath  to  contentment  among  the 
hills  of  the  Granite  State.  She  shows  the  world  that 
the  Yankees  are  still  in  the  ring. 

During  the  world’s  history  there  have  been  some 
notable  achievements  with  the  scythe.  There  is  the 
old  story  of  Arnold  Yon  Winkelried  and  the  way 
he  swung  his  scythe  at  the  Battle  of  Sempach.  The 
Swiss  were  fighting  the  Austrians.  The  Swiss  were 
armed  chiefly  with  pitchforks  and  scythes,  while  the 
Austrians  were  equipped  with  all  the  then  modern 
weapons.  The  Austrians  stood  in  solid  ranks,  much 
like  the  English  at  Waterloo,  and  the  Swiss  peasants 
could  not  break  the  line  with  their  rude  weapons. 
Then,  as  the  story  goes,  Arnold  Yon  Winkelried 
rushed  into  the  Austrian  line  -with  his  scythe.  He 
caught  half  a  dozen  spears  in  his  breast,  and  throw¬ 
ing  himself  down  he  made  a  break  in  the  Austrian 
line  and  then : 

“Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly, 

Make  way  for  liberty,”  they  cry ! 

They  got  in  behind,  broke  the  line  and  won  the 
battle.  Oh,  mighty  is  the  scythe!  On  that  quiet 
oat  field  in  New  Hampshire  Helen  Bernaby  broke 
another  line  of  prejudice  in  showing  what  a  woman 
can  do. 

In  the  Capitol  ground  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  stands 
what  seems  to  us  the  most  beautiful 
and  lifelike  woman’s  figure  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  war  figure — 
beautiful  beyond  description  in  its  de¬ 
tails  of  face  and  form.  We  should  like 
to  see  at  the  State  Capitol  at  Concord, 

N.  H.,  such  a  lifelike  figure  of  Helen 
Bernaby  with  her  scythe  and  whet¬ 
stone.  Other  types  of  womanhood  are 
preserved  in  marble  or  granite — now  let 
us  have  a  figure  of  the  strong,  reliant 
farm  woman  who  has  done  more  than 
her  share  in  building  up  this  nation. 
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destruction  of  insects.  As  for  the  earthworms  that 
the  robin  is  so  fond  of,  I  must  hold  his  destruction 
of  them  against  him  also.  They  are  a  distinct  bene¬ 
fit,  beside  furnishing  excellent  bait  for  Mr.  Coolidge 
and  other  boys  when  they  go  fishing  for  trout.  Be¬ 
cause  they  work  unseen  their  work  is  largely  un¬ 
appreciated.  On  many  of  our  productive  soils  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  the  ground  to 
supply  the  growing  .plants  with  moisture  were  it  not 
for  these  subsoilers’  work.  They  enable  the  water 
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the  taste  still  lingers.  Broiled  woodcock  is  perhaps 
a  shade  more  delicious,  but  the  potpie  is  quite  equal 
to  quail.  It  would  be  a  very  excellent  thing  if  We 
could  get  the  robin  put  on  the  game  list  and  have 
the  quail  put  on  the  song-bird  list.  We  would  at 
one  stroke  have  more  game  as  well  as  protecting  a 
very-  valuable  insect  destroyer.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  call  of  “Bob  White”  being  far  superior 
to  that  of  “his  thieving  majesty,  cock  robin!” 

I  must  commend  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  its  crusade 
against  vermin  in  the  form  of  beast,  bird  or  man. 
As  a  fitting  inscription  on  the  .tomb  of  Mr.  Tom  Cat 
I  suggest:  “Died  in  the  noble  performance  of  his 
duty  to  mankind.”  Perhaps  some  of  our  southern 
friends  can  give  us  directions  for  making  robin  pot- 
Pie-  a.  c. 


Miss  Helen  Bernaby,  Champion  in  IJand-mo icing  Con¬ 
test  at  Durham,  A.  H.,  Farmers’  and  Home-malcers' 
Week,  Fig,  SSO 


to  penetrate  the  hard  subsoil  or  liardpan  during 
wet  periods,  and  they  give  it  a  means  to  come  up  to 
the  surface,  bringing  food  and  drink  to  the  plants 
in  dry  periods. 

Mr.  Goff’s  article  only  serves  to  prove  two  more 
counts  to  the  estimable  robin’s  credit.  Of  course  the 
cheery  fellow  does  destroy  insects  when  he  can  find 
nothing  else  to  eat.  Terliaps  it  has  escaped  Mr. 
Goff’s  notice  that  he  hasn’t  much  time  during  the 
cherry  and  berry  season  to  do  much  else  than  eat 
and  destroy  those  “detestable”  fruits  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  labor.  It  is  really  too  big  a  job  for  the  robin  to 
perform  alone.  If  we  had  a  few  more  robins  we 
would  be  saved  the  unpleasant  task  of  picking  ber¬ 
ries  and  cherries  that  Mr.  Goff  complains  of.  His 
song  of  “Cherries,  cherries,  sweet  cherries,  eat  ’em 
quick!”  must  be  very  inspiring  to  Mr.  Goff. 

While  in  Virginia  I  thought  that  robins  made  an 
excellent  potpie.  It  is  nearly  eight  years  ago,  but 


Another  Side  of  the  Robin 
Discussion 

THE  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
robin  has  been  very  interesting  to 
me.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  with 
the  adorable  little  bird.  He  is  a  de¬ 
licious  little  morsel.  You  will  probably 
class  me  as  a  friend.  The  artic'e  on 
page  1170  is  rather  interesting.  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Goff  does  not  ’know  that  the 
little  snakes  he  so  greatly  enjoyed  cut¬ 
ting  in  two  are  among  his  best  friends. 
Do  not  be  horrified  at  having  a  snake 
classed  as  a  friend.  Prejudice  is 
strongly  against  a  snake,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  those  small  reptiles  are 
as  useful  as  frogs  and  toads  in  the 


That  Open  Shelter  House  for  Chicks 

On  page  1057  description  was  given  of  buildin" 
Summer  .shelters  for  pullets  without  the  use  of  boards! 
merely  wire  on  the  sides.  I  should  like  to  know  more 
about  them,  and  exactly  how  to  build  them.  Does  this 
mean  to  -put  roosts  in  each  building,  or  let  pullets 
roost  on  the  damp  ground?  ii.  I.  f 

Massachusetts. 

IP  does  not  seem  as  if  there  was  anything  more 
to  say  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Tolman 
shelter  than  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  illustra¬ 
tion  on  page  1057  of  the  July  31  It.  N.-Y.  Nothing 
could  be  simpler.  Some  use  a  6-in.  board  simply 
nailed  to  the  uprights  at  the  bottom  in  place  of  the 
2x3  that  is  shown  in  the  picture.  That  makes 
just  as  good  a  shelter  and  perhaps  a  bit  less  work 
to  build.  Roosts  should  be  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  if  run  from  back  to  front  it  will  be 
.more  convenient  to  go  into  the  shelter  for  birds  or 
in  painting  for  mites,  etc.  In  fastening  on  the 
paper  some  use  a  metal  fastener,  but  I  used  a 
1x2  piece  of  spruce.  The  lumber  needed  for  a 

shelter  like  this  one  10x10  ft.  follows : 

Four  pieces  2x3  or  6-in.  boards,  10  ft.  long,  for 
sills;  IS  ft.  of  2x3  for  six  uprights,  3  ft.  long;  12  ft. 
of  2x3  for  two  uprights  6  ft.  long  for  center  of  ends ; 
five  pieces  of  2x3  for  rafters,  14  ft.  long ;  four  pieces 
of  1x3  for  rafters,  14  ft.  long;  nine  pieces  of  1x2 
for  holding  paper,  14  ft.  long;  one  piece  of  2x3  for 
ridgepole,  liy2  ft.  long;  two  pieces  of  1x3  to  nail 
across  bottoms  of  rafters,  11  y2  ft.  long;  two  pieces 
of  2x3  for  plates  to  nail  on  top  of  side  uprights, 
111/4  ft.  long;  two  pieces  of  2x3  10  ft.  long  for  rests 
for  roosts,  and  nine  pieces  of  2x3  for  roosts,  10  ft. 
long.  Enough  1x3  to  make  frame  for  wire-covered 
door,  about  IS  ft. 

Bullets  can  be  put  into  these  shelters  safely  June 
first  if  at  all  well  feathered.  I  have  put  them  out 
soon  after  May  first  if  very  well  feathered,  but  we 
almost  always  have  a  long,  cold  storm  near  the  last 
of  May  and  if  not  fully  protected  with  a  grood  crop 
of  feathers  the  chicks  will  get  cold.  Some  of  the 
plants  that  are  using  them  where  there  has  been 
trouble  from  disease  are  now  putting  wire  netting 
just  under  the  roosts  so  that  the  birds  cannot  get 
into  the  droppings  to  scratch.  This  also  forces  the 
chicks  to  roost  from  the  time  they  are  put  into  the 
shelters.  Pullets  may  be  left  in  these  shelters  as 
late  in  the  Fall  as  anywhere  outside  the  laying- 
house.  I  have  seen  them  out  until  well 
into  November  with  no  harm.  Have 
seen  cockerels  kept  in  them  until 


Thanksgiving. 


eben  wood. 


The  Hope  Farm  Peach.  Fig.  881.  (See  page  1245) 


Training  Young  Grapevines 

I  set  out  some  grapevines  last  Spring. 
Some  have  grown  two  limbs  or  vines. 
When  the  time  comes  next  Spring  to 
prune  these  should  one  of  these  limbs  or 
vines  be  cut  off  and  the  vine  proper 
started  from  the  one  limb  or  vine? 

York  Springs,  Pa.  J.  E.  M. 

• 

The  grapevines  when  planted  last 
Spring  should  have  been  cut  back  in  top 
to  a  spur  of  two  buds.  Had  this  been 
done  one  of  the  canes  that  is  developing 
this  season  would  have  been  entirely  cut 
away,  and  the  other  one  cut  back  to  a 
spur  of  two  buds  again.  Then  in  the 
third  season  some  fruiting  wood  would 
have  been  tied  to  the  trellis  wires.  The 
description  would  indicate  that  the  vines 
now  consist  of  a  short  trunk  with  two 
canes  arising  thereon.  If  this  be  the 
correct  interpretation  of  their  condition, 
then  it  is  suggested  that  one  wire  of  the 
trellis  be  strung  the  coming  Spring  low 
enough  so  that  the  area  or  head  from 
whence  the  two  canes  are  putting  out  is 
just  below  the  wire  when  it  is  tightly 
stretched.  The  two  canes  should  be 
pruned  back  to  6  to  8  buds  each  and 
then  tied  to  the  right  and  left  along  the 
wire.  F.  E.  G. 
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Western  Fruit  Competition  ” 

EASTERN  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  fear  the 
West  for  its  heralded  productiveness  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Leave  the  farm  and  fruit  land  out  of  the 
calculation,  and  California  is  the  most  prosperous 
State  in  the  Union.  Wliat’s  to  hinder  when  a  mil¬ 
lion  people  from  other  States  are  spending  $5  to  $25 
each,  every  day  in  the  year?  That  amount  added  to 
the  normal  finances  of  any  State  for  one  month 
would  cause  a  boom.  Yes,  there  are  “scads  ’  of 
money,  but  no  easterner  need  expect  to  get  any  of  it 
if  he  goes  there  to  grow  things.  This  money  runs 
past  the  growers  in  Pullmans  and  •machines.  They 
must  look  to  the  East  for  theirs  after  the  returns 
for  their  products  come  back.  There  is  other  money 
also.  Many  of  them  furnish  it  by  paying  awful 
prices  for  so-called  “ranches,”  patches  of  barren 
ground  from  a  half-acre  size  up.  There  may  be  de¬ 
ferred  payments  on  these,  which  with  improvements 
send  men  to  the  banks  for  stored  cash  to  put  into 
circulation  again. 

If  westerners  are  anything  they  are  loyal.  Even 
producers  are  silent  about  tlieii  business,  and 
the  most  that  can  be  got  out  of  them  is  “climate.” 
In  a  late  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  a 
quotation  from  a  West  Coast  paper, 

“Not  one  farmer  in  ten  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  will  make  a  living  wage  on  can¬ 
taloupes.”  '  Giveaways  like  that  cannot 
be  found  in  one  issue  of  a  thousand, 
but  reading  like  the  following  is  plenti¬ 
ful.  “Six  of  the  world’s  most  powerful 
engines  arrived  to  -begin  the  work  of 
transporting  perishable  crops  East," 
and  here  is  the  picture  of  a  flock  of 
engines.  Producers  evaded  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  investigations  about  their 
costs  or  net  profits.  In  no  locality 
could  be  learned  the  cost  of  water.  It 
was,  “By  the  inch.  Different  prices. 

Depending  on  the  season,”  and  “Well, 
now  it  wasn’t  much  and  I’ve  forgotten. 

How  do  you  like  our  climate?” 


live  stock  on  good  level  land.  Naturally  a  man  with 
that  experience  comes  to  think  of  farming  as  a  good- 
sized  business — a  wholesale  operation  with  several 
middlemen  in  between  his  farm  and  the  consumers. 
One  can  imagine  what  such  a  man  would  think  of 
the  rough  country  in  the  Berksliires  as  a  place  for 
conducting  a  farm.  Yet  after  some  thought  this 
western  man  decided  to  try  it.  He  secured  a  few 
acres  and  a  good-sized  house  located  on  a  main  road. 
His  wife  had  some  experience  as  a  nurse,  and  they 
decided  to  feed  and  fatten  boarders  and  invalids  in¬ 
stead  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Those  who  live  by 
the  side  bf  the  roads  which  run  through  these  Berk¬ 
shire  hills  see  a  curious  crowd  passing  before  them. 
The  country  has  become  a  great  playground  where 
people  of  all  classes  go  for  rest  and  comfort  and 
play.  Up  in  the  air  on  these  hills  nature  takes 
them  in  hand,  steals  away  their  aches  and  pains, 
smooths  out  the  wrinkles  and  sends  them  back  to 
the  job  refreshed  and  ready  for  battle.  It  was  a 
mighty  change  from  a  good-sized  western  farm  to 
one  of  these  rest  havens  by  the  side  of  the  road,  but 
our  friend  made  the  plunge,  and  now  he  writes : 

You  will  recall  my  writing  you  of  my  coming  here 
from  the  West  three  years  ago,  and  buying  a  large  old- 


always  regretted  that  the  original  plan  was  not  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  a  statement  in  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  magnifies  the  regret. 

This  report  states  that  in  1919  a  Christmas  tree 
planting  of  about  one-quarter  of  an  acre  was  started. 
A  heavy  sod  was  ploweu  and  prepared  as  for  farm 
crops.  The  trees  used  were  four-year-old  transplants 
from  12  to  10  in.  high.  The  following  table  is 
said  to  give  the  financial  report  up  to  Dec.  25,  1925 : 

Cost 

Preparation  of  site,  plowing  and  harrowing. ..  .$  10.00 

Cost  of  trees,  4-yr.  transplants  (2,720)  .  40.55 

Planting  trees  .  8.10 

Cultivating  2  seasons  .  21.60 

Mowing  weeds  3  seasons  .  12.00 


Total  c-ost  of  formation  . $  92.25 

Cutting  and  delivery  of  1,368  trees  .  98.34 


Total  cost  . $190.59 

Return 

Fourth  year  .1923  cut  104  trees  ft.  high  $  104.00 
Fifth  year  . .  1924  cut  172  trees  3  -7  ft.  high  206.00 
Sixth  year  . .  1925  cut  1,092  trees  3  -8  ft.  high  94S.12 


Total  . 1,368  trees  $1,25S.12 

Net  profit  exclusive  of  interest  and  taxes .  1,067.53 

This  seems  incredible,  yet  the  figures  are  presented 
as  stated.  There  remain  1,300  trees  which  may  all 
be  marketed  this  year.  Some  years  ago 
a  movement  was  started  by  “freethink¬ 
ers”  and  “tree  lovers”  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  Christmas  trees.  It  merely  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increased  demand.  The 
market  therefore  seems  assured  for¬ 
ma  ny  years. 


ilPIS 


Scene  in  Hand-mowing  Contest  at  Durham,  X.  II.,  Fanners'  Weclc.  Fig.  SS2 


A  lady  who  visited  her  father  tells : 

“He  sold  more  than  a  ton  of  plums  and 
got  $S.30.  He  pioneered  the  place, 
and  after  unceasing  work  had  to  put 
a  mortgage  on  it.”  Prices  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  show  that  after  the  dealer  added 
his  the  grower  got  little,  and  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  what  that  little  was 
were  useless.  Packing  houses  are  large 
and  plentiful.  They  get  «their  share 
sure.  The  grower  guarantees  the  cost 
of  crates,  packing,  transfer,  loading, 
ice,  freight  and  commission,  and  the 
commission  men  at  both  ends  get  their 
per  cent  on  all  these  expenses.  About 
the  same  conditions  obtain  with  Ore¬ 
gon  apples.  One  paper  there  forgot  it¬ 
self  and  printed,  “The  farmer  gets  the 
core.”  Sometimes  there  is  a  year  that 
returns  are  profitable,  but  eastern 
growers  know  nothing  of  the  work, 
care  and  expense  of  western  growers  after  paying 
those  fierce  prices  for  the  patches  where  they  ex¬ 
pected  opulence. 

Large  operators  with  capital  and  power  in  water 
rights,  shipping  and  all  the  minutiae  make  money, 
and  it  is  they  who  are  used  for  press  agency,  but 
land  improvements  are  evidence  of  prosperity,  and 
they  are  scarce.  Neat,  commodious  dwellings  and 
barns,  all  painted,  show  the  status,  but  most  east¬ 
ern  growers  own  more  worth  of  fences  and  outbuild¬ 
ings  than  the  worth  of  the  whole  “ranch.”  There 
are  more  shacks  and  hovels  for  dwellings  in  the 
West  Coast  States  than  there  are  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  Un- 
painted,  so-called  “bungalows,”  large  enough  to  hold 
a  “flivver”  are  plentiful  for  dwellings,  but  sometimes 
they  are  double  size  and  the  machine  shares  with 
the  family.  Easterners  need  have  no  solicitude,  be¬ 
cause  .western  labor,  water,  transportation,  packages 
and  commissions  will  gradually  increase,  which 
means 'there  can  be  no  permanent  menace.  If  the  East 
will  put  its  stuff  on  the  market  as -honest,  well-grad¬ 
ed  and  enticing  as  it  comes  from  the  West,  the  time 
is  near  when  the  West  must  diversify,  and  also  let 
those  parched  areas  remain  desert.  c.  l. 


Difficult  Car  Driving 

WE  wonder  if  any  of  our  readers 
ever  tried  to  drive  a  car  over  a 
difficult  course  with  a  “back  seat  driv¬ 
er”  telling  him  how  to  do  it.  If  so  they 
may  be  interested  in  the  following  dis¬ 
patch  from  San  Francisco : 

Claude  H.  Harman,  San  Francisco  lo¬ 
comotive  engineer,  sued  in  the  lower 
courts  for  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  that 
his  wife,  Jessie,  belittled  his  ability  as  a- 
driver  by  constantly  telling  him  from  the 
back  seat  just  how  he  should  negotiate 
the  dangerous  curves  ahead. 

The  divorce  was  granted.  Perhaps 
the  judge  had  had  experience  along 
this  line — for  there  are  ladies  in  all 
lines  of  society  who  feel  that  their  hus¬ 
bands  need  direction.  Very  likely  they 
do,  but  most  men  seem  to  feel  that  two 
important  things  about  them  should 
not  to  be  critized — their  looks  and  their 
ability  to  drive  a  car! 


Here  w-e  have  some  promising  young  stock  in  Rhode  Island.  The  grandson  came 
out  to  spend  the  Summer,  and  naturally  he  took  to  the  twin  calves.  The  cow  is 
proud  of  her  family — and  well  she  may  be. 


fashioned  country  house,  with  a  few  acres  of  land,  plan¬ 
ning  to  work  the  land,  keeping  a  cow  or  two,  and  a 
flock  of  hens  ;  .then  take  Summer  boarders,  and  sell  out¬ 
produce  to  these  people  at  our  own  table,  already 
cooked,  an  “absolutely  finished  product.”  Our  success 
has  exceeded  our  expectations.  (I  am  writing  now, 
expecting  every  moment  a  party  of  seven  to  drive  in 
from  New  York,  two  men  folks  for  the  week  end,  and 
five  women  folks  for  a  longer  stay.)  This  is  only  out- 
second  season,  and  we  are  doing  much  better  than  a 
year  ago  and  have  done  no  advertising 

Of  course  some  people  will  say  “that  isn’t  farm¬ 
ing,”  yet  if  it  pays  and  is  agreeable  work  for  the  man 
and  woman  who  can  find  fault  with  it?  The  Hope 
Farm  man  has  said  that  he  thinks  there  will,  in  the 
future,  be  something  of  an  immigration  from  the 
Western  States  into  this  rougher  part  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  looks  like  it. 


A  Western  Man  in  the  Hills 

Lx4ST  year  we  told  of  a  western  man,  accustomed 
to  large  farming  operations,  who  had  located  in 
Western  Massachusetts.  This  man  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  large  operations — growing  grain  and 


The  Christmas  Tree  Industry 

SOME  25  years  ago  the  writer  bought  an  aban¬ 
doned  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey  and  moved 
to  it.  What  is  an  “abandoned”  farm?  In  this  case 
it  might  be  better  to  say  “unoccupied.”  The  house 
had  not  been  occupied  for  several  years.  Part  of 
the  hay  had  been  cut,  but  most  of  the  land  had  not 
been  plowed  for  years,  and  was  growing  into  brush 
and  cedars.  When  we  first  went  there  we  were 
tempted  to  put  several  acres  of  the  back  land  into 
seedling  pine  and  spruce — for  an  experiment  in  for¬ 
estry.  After  some  thought  we  abandoned  the  plan. 


Health  and  Beauty  Statistics 

DR.  Charles  H.  Herfy,  who  seems  to 
have  a  “great  head”  for  figures, 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  we  spent 
last  year  $1,015,000,000  to  keep  the 
115,000,000  American  bodies  in  repair. 
This  is  the  way  he  distributes  this 
great  sum  : 

Drugs,  including  patent  medicines,  $500,000,000  ;  doc¬ 
tors’  services  (estimated  on  basis  of  average  income  per 
doctor  per  year  of  $1,500),  $220,000,000;  5  per  cent 
interest  on  the  $624,000,000  of  hospital  investments  in 
lands,  buildings  and  furnishings,  $31,000,000 ;  hospital 
maintenance,  $264,000,000;  total,  $1,015,000,000. 

You  see  the  chief  items  are  drugs  and  patent  medi¬ 
cines — though  the  doctors  “got  theirs,”  too.  More 
than  60  per  cent  of  this  vast  sum  went  for  “drugging 
and  dosing.”  While  no  doubt  some  of  this  was  nec¬ 
essary  much  of  it  was  just  due  to  a  habit  of  taking 
medicine.  It  is  a  bad  habit,  too — expensive,  nasty 
and  contagious!  The  way  to  reduce  this  terrible 
medicine  bill  is  to  stop  dosing.  There  are  thousands, 
if  not  millions,  of  people  who  would  be  far  better 
off  if  they  never  rode  another  mile  in  a  car,  never 
touched  medicine  except  under  direction  of  a  doctor-, 
and  had  a  good  sweat  every  day  over  some  whole¬ 
some  outdoor  job. 

The  Health  Commissioner  of  Michigan  prints  the 
following  in  his  bulletin : 

Some  time  ago  a  beauty  hint  deserving  of  wide  pub¬ 
licity  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Associatio)i.  It  read  as  follows:  “For  giving 
the  face  a  good  color,  get  one  pot  of  rouge  and  one 
rabbit’s  foot.  Bury  them  two  miles  from  home  and 
walk  out  and  back  once  a  day  to  see  if  they  are  still 
there.” 

He  calls  that  “an  authentic  beauty  hint.”  He  is 
playing  with  fire.  In  old  days  men  were  burned  or 
hung  for  telling  the  truth  about  prevailing  habits 
as  bluntly  as  that.  The  suggestion  is  a  good  one. 


There  were  too  many  forest  fires  started  by  hunters,  but  how  many  modern  flappers  would  walk  two  miles 
and  it  seemed  a  long  time  to  wait  for  these  little  a  day  in  this  age  of  gasoline?  Let  us  give  another 
seedlings  to  grow  into  Christmas  trees.  We  have  beauty  hint  which  we  have  from  a  “high  authority.” 
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I  The  South  Haven  [ 


The  finest  way  to  keep  the  skin  of  the 
hands  soft  and  pliable  is  to  put  them 
into  hot  dishwater  three  times  a  day. 
Here's  another — the  finest  “skin  food” 
known  to  the  art  is  the  hot  steam  from 
a  waslvtub  in  which  clothes  are  being 
well  rubbed  with  soap ! 


PEACH 

5  Commercial  fruit  growers  avoid  the  Elberta  = 

E  glut  by  planting  the  South  Haven,  which  E 

E  ripens  eighteen  days  before  Elberta.  E 

Catalog  and  Circular  upon  request  E 

|  Greening’s  BIG  Nurseries  | 

1  SALESMEN  Monroe,  Michigan  SALESMEN  1 
WANTED  Born  1850 -Still  Growing  WANTED  E 
aiimmmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiMmiiiiiiiiiimimmimimiiir; 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

in  ni!h  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


Keep  Warm 
Outdoors  In 


COMBINES  a  sweater— a  flannel  shirt— and  a  coat, 
for  the  price  of  one.  Made  with  a  pure  worsted, 
elastic  knit,  snug  fitting  belt.  Convertible  collar.  Ad¬ 
justable  cuffs.  Over-size  pockets.  Warm,  roomy, 
comfortable,  smart.  Wonderful  glowing  COLORS, 
in  every  kind  of  combination.  All  weights,  all  sizes, 
100%  wool,  $5  to  $8  60.  Write  for  “BUCK  SKEIN 
JOE’S  FAMILY  ALBUM”,  a  folder  showing  colors, 
patterns,  etc.  Free.  Buck  Skein  Joe,  c/o  Lustberg 
NastCo.  Ine.,DeptY9a,S29  Broadway,  NewYorkCity 


.j 


Middle-Aged  Men 


to  Handle  the 

Original  Elsworth  Products 

Over  200  guaranteed  preparations.  Food 
Products,  Household  Necessities,  Toilet 
Preparations  and  several  Specialties.  Ex¬ 
clusive  territory  given.  Advertising  in 
Agent’s  name  free. 

Write  now  for  particulars 

cIhe  W.  Elsworth  Company 

Box  1436  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


A  new  creation  originating 
on  Hope  Farm  and  now 
offered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  extremely 
hardy,  succeeding 
where  other  varieties 
will  fail.  A  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  luscious 
and  ot  most  delightful 
pleasing  flavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  list  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peach 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
Beauty  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants. 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  of  our  catalog  awaits  you.  Write  for  it  today. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Want  Red  Peonies  Dozen  100 


7.9 — Victor  Hugo,  Brilliant  red . $7.00  $50 

7.7— Mons  Krelege,  Dk.  Solferino  red .  7.00  60 

7.6— Lord  Kitchener,  Cherry  red . .  7.00  50 

7.3 — Mine.  Baequet,  Velvety  Crimson .  7.00  60 

PINK  VARIETIES 

8.2— Gismonde,  Flesh,  rose  center .  6.00  40 

8.1 — Stanley,  Pink  shaded  lilac .  7.00  60 

8.0 — Marie  Deroux,  B  lesh  pink .  6  00  40 


Not  less  than  six  to  order.  Cash. 

MUNSELL  «fc  TILTON,  ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


SEED  WHEAT 


Registered  Trumbull- 
Fulhio,  Black  Hull, 
Rosen  Rye  — Fall  Barley —  Alfalfa  — Rape  — Vetch. 

SCAKFF’S  SEE1»  FARMS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

improved  crcn  UfUPAT  Certified  by  Ohio  Seed  Im- 
TRUMBULL  vLUll  IIIILHI  provement  Association, 

Prices  reasonable.  DUNLAP  &  SON,  Williamsport,  Ohio 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM  SACRIFICED 

Owner  died,  must  sell  100  acres,  fine  land,  up-to-date 
buildings,  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  2  large  poultry  houses, 
etc.;  fine  house  improvements,  water,  fruit,  good  road, 
near  town,  $8,fiOO.  your  terms.  Make  an  offer. 

IIABOLD  L.  BENTON  OTISVILLE,  N.  Y. 


6  Art'll  Pnilltrv  Farm  Large, house, improvements, 
-HClG  rOUIiry  rarm  poultry  house,  fruit,  water. 
One  mile  to  village.  Only  $4,000.  Very  easy  terms. 

1IABOLO  L.  BENTON  OTISVILLE,  N.  Y. 


r* DAI  (J1  Farm  located  at  Fleischmanns, 
l  lv  OMIab  New  York,  66  acres,  10-room 
cottage,  5-room  cottage  and  barns,  cottages  completely 
furnished.  Terms  to  suit.  HENRY  SC1IF.IBEL, 
Attorney,  26  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


SEND 

For 


FREE 

Book  on  Seed  Wheat 
and  Liberal  Samples 

SEND  for  this  book  today— a  postal  will  do.  Learn  how 
an  investment  of  only  60  to  70c  an  acre  will  increase 
your  wheat  yield  5,  8,  perhaps  10  bu.  an  acre.  Local 
growers  report  1926  yields  of  45,  46,  48,  up  to 52  bu.  an  acre. 
Forward,  Leap’s  Prolific,  Trumbull,  Pennsylvania  44,  etc. 
—8  good  varieties  in  all— described,  pictured  and  quoted. 
Also  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Rye  and  Chicken  Wheat  for  poul¬ 
try.  Freight  Paid  Offer  and  Money  Back  Guarantee  ex¬ 
plained.  Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Samples— free. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  15  Lantiisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Plant  This  Fall 

Get  Fruit  a  Year  EarUer 

You  will  give  your  trees  a  big  start  by  planting 
this  F  ail.  And  you  will  get  more  and  better  fruit 
from  Kelly  trees. 


Kellys  will  produce  the  exact  variety  you  ordered 
—that’s  assured  by  both  the  certi¬ 
fied  lead  seal  of  Dr.  Shaw  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  and  our  own  guar¬ 
antee. 

Ask  your  neighbors 
about  Kelly  trees. 

Write  for  our  Catalog 
and  Fall  price  list 
today.  We  have  no 
agents  —  you  deal  di-i 
rect  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS" 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees! 


maloney's  trees 


Ornamentals,  Vines,  Slirubs,  Roses, 
Berries,  Certified  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

selected  from  the  choicest  stock  grown 
in  our  400-acre  nurseries.  Direct  to  you 
at  growers’  prices.  Hardy,  fresh  dug, 
healthy,  true  to  name — Write  for  free 
Fall  Catalog  and  order  at  once. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nnrsery  Co.,  Inc.,  20  Main  St,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  over  UO  years 


Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

For  September  and  October  Planting 

Oriental  Poppy,  Hollyhock,  Anemone,  Foxglove, Bleeding 
Heart,  Hardy  Aster,  Hardy  Scabiosa,  Hardy  Phlox 
Columbine,  Hardy  Larkspur,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
William,  Blue  Bells,  Tiger  Lily,  and  75  other  varieties  of 
perennial  flower  plants,  all  perfectly  hardy,  living  out¬ 
doors  during  winter.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus 
plants;  Roses,  Pansies,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs,  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Crocuses.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  I..  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


GINSING  and  GOLDEN  SEAL 

The  cultivation  of  these  roots  pays  better  than  regu¬ 
lar  farm  crops.  Why  not  try  it? 

I  have  roots  and  seeds  for  sale.  Send  for  my  booklet 
giving  25  years’  experience.  Price  25e.  References  given. 

D.  H.  ROGERS  (Jefferson Co-)  ANTWERP,  N.Y 


PFONIF^—IRIQ  Best  offered,  reasonable.  Catalogue. 

rtvilico-inid  A.  SHERMAN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Questions  About  Small 
Fruits 

1.  I  have  a  few  raspberry  hushes. 
They  have  'borne  very  well  this  year  and 
I  am  anxious  for  them  to  bear  as  well 
or  better  next  year.  My  bushes  are 
planted  in  rows.  I  have  been  told  that 
I  would  get  more  berries  if  they  were 
planted  in  hills.  What  do  you  think 
about  this?  2.  What,  do  you  recommend 
for  fertilization?  3.  How  and  when 
should  the  bushes -be  trimmed?  4.  Have 
you  had  any  experience  with  Burbank’s 
Thornless /blackberries?  I  have  had  them 
and  given  them  the  best  of  care  for  five 
years,  hut  they  have  not  even  bloomed. 
They  are  fine,  liealthy-looking  plants 
and  have  grown  long  runners  this  year. 
Last  year  I  tied  the  runners  lip  to  stakes 
because  I  decided  I  was  making  a  mis¬ 
take  to  let  them  run  on  the  ground. 
This  Spring  the  strong  runners  of  last 
year  were  dead,  hut  the  finest  runners  I 
have  ever  had  are  now  covering  the 
ground.  Why  don’t  they  bear?  The  plants 
require  -a  good  bit  of  care  and  cover  con¬ 
siderable  ground,  so  I  am  getting  dis¬ 
couraged.  5.  Why  do  my  currant  bushes 
grow  into  rank  trees  and  produce  very 
little  fruit?  E.  A. 

1.  Red  raspberries  may  .be  grown  in 
hills  very  nicely.  In  some  sections  it 
is  the  general  practice  to  grow  them  that 
way,  the  main  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  system  being  ease  of  cultivation.  Less 
hand  work  is  required  in  the  row  system 
and  the  berries  seem  to  do  well  enough 
that  way. 

2.  A  common  fertilizer  for  raspberries 
is  100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  300  lbs.  phos¬ 
phate,  200  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash,  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acre. 

3.  The  old  canes  should  he  cut  out  as 
soon  as  they  are  through  fruiting  and 
the  new  canes  headed  back  to  about  4  ft. 
the  next  Spring. 

4.  The  thornless  blackberries  have  not 
been  successful  in  eastern  America.  Very 
likely  the  runners  were  killed  by  Winter 
cold.  Permitting  them  to  lie  on  the 
ground  over  Winter  may  afford  them 
enough  protection  to  carry  them  through 
the  Winter  unhurt.  The  following 
Spring  they  should  be  tied  upright  and 
cut  back  to  a  convenient  length,  say  3 
to  5  ft. 

5.  It  may  be  that  the  currant  hushes 

are  being  fertilized  too  heavily  so  that 
they  grow  at  the  expense  of  fruitfulness. 
They  may  also  be  too  thick.  If  they 
are  carrying  more  than  a  dozen  shoots 
some  should  be  removed  to  give  the 
others  a  chance.  H.  B.  T. 


Winter  Injury  to  Young 
Trees 

I  have  a  young  apple  orchard  just 
commencing  to  bear.  I  have  found  trees 
with  the  bark  peeling  off  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trunks  and  with  foliage  turning  yel¬ 
low.  Then  the  tree  slowly  dies.  Could 
you  tell  me  what  this  is  and  how  it  can 
be  stopped  from  spreading?  F.  K. 

Your  trouble  is  probably  due  to  Win¬ 
ter  injury,  and  it  is  a  fair  guess  that  it 
is  southwest  sides  of  the  trees  that  are 
most  often  affected.  Mice  may  also  have 
been  working  and  their  damage  not  ap¬ 
preciated.  But  the  chances  are  that  al¬ 
ternate  freezing  and  thawing  have  been 
responsible.  Injury  of  this  type  is  not 
uncommon,  and  there  is  little  that  can 
be  done  to  prevent  it  other  than  keeping 
the  trees  in  good  growing  condition. 

H.  B.  T. 


Growing  Strawberries  in 
Hills 

I  read  the  article  on  page  1131  with 
interest.  Mention  is  made  of  the  extra 
work  in  cutting  the  runners  away  from 
hill  plants.  Mr.  C.  H.  Kruger  has  in¬ 
vented  a  tool  for  doing  this  work  easily. 
This  tool  is  a  cii’cle  runner  cutter  and 
will  cut  every  runner  from  around  a 
plant  at  one  strike.  The  cutter  part  is 
a  14-in.  circle  with  sharp  edge,  with 
uprights  that  form  the  handle  to  the 
height  of  a  walking  cane.  The  work 
of  cutting  off  the  runners  can  be  done 
almost  as  fast  as  the  operator  can  walk, 
and  does  a  clean  neat  job. 

For  hill  culture  I  recommend  that 
rows  be  marked  off  3  ft.  apart  one  way 
and  2  ft.  apart  the  other.  This  gives 
room  to  cross-cultivate  several  times 
when  the  plants  are  being  started,  and 
but  very  little  hoe  work  is  necessary. 
It  can  be  done  much  quicker  than  when 
the  whole  row  lias  to  be  hoed  out. 


September  18,  1920 

This  tool  leaves  sufficient  plants 
around  the  mother  plant  to  form  all  the 
bed  that  is  needed  to  grow  perfect  fruit, 
insures  plenty  room  for  the  roots  and 
plenty  air  around  the  plants.  In  my 
opinion  an  acre  of  strawberries  can  be 
grown  for  less  money  this  way  than 
under  the  old  matted  row  system,  and 
with  most  varieties  much  more  fruit  of 
marketable  size  will  be  produced.  Such 
varieties  as  Howard  (Premier)  do  best 
under  this  system.  I  also  find  that  Sen¬ 
ator  Dunlap,  which  you  know  is  a  vig¬ 
orous  plant-maker  when  given  its  own 
way,  makes  the  very  largest  hills  of 
plants  and  the  fruit  is  at  least  twice  as 
large  as  usually  grown  in  the  matted 
rows.  Same  applies  to  Kloudyke  and 
other  vigorous  growers.  In  time  to  come 
I  feel  sure  that  most  growers  throughout 
the  country  will  adopt  this  simple  method 
of  restriction  of  surplus  plants. 

Referring  to  article  on  page  1132, 
“History  of  Howard  Strawberry,”  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  correctly  informed  L.  B.  K. 
as  to  its  history.  .  e.  w.  townsend. 


Spreading  Poplar  Roots 

Last  Winter  I  had  a  Carolina  poplar 
tree  cut  down  which  grew  in  front  of 
my  home  along  the  street.  The  roots 
were  coming  to  the  surface,  and  I  was 
advised  to  get  rid  of  it  which  I  thought 
I  had  when  it  Avas  sawed  and  chopped 
off  even  with  the  ground.  Much  to  my 
surprise  this  Spring  the  small  trees  'be¬ 
gan  to  come  up  all  over  the  lawn,  many 
yards  away  from  the  original  tree.  I 
find  roots  extend  under  the  sod  in  every 
direction,  most  of  them  so  deep  it  is 
almost  impossible  .to  reach  them,  though 
a  few  of  the  smaller  roots  are  so  near 
the  surface  they  can  be  pulled  up  and 
back,  taking  the  sod  along  with  them. 
Planted  on  the  lawn  are  a  number  of 
conifers  of  more  or  less  value,  one  of 
them,  a  four-year-old  blue  Koster  spruce, 
in  fine  growing  condition,  and  I  greatly 
fear  the  poplar  roots  will  undermine 
everything  else.  Will  you  suggest  some 
way  to  kill  the  poplar  roots  without 
plowing  up  the  lawn?  This  advice  has 
been  given  me,  and  for  various  reasons 
at  present  I  am  unable  to  have  done. 

Westtown,  N.  Y.  h.  v.  r. 

If  you  have  the  patience,  cut  the  suck¬ 
ers  off  once  a  Aveek  throughout  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  and  -the  roots  of  the  old  tree 
will  be  starved  out.  They  cannot  live 
unless  the  suckers  which  they  will  send 
up  are  permitted  to  grow  and  manufac¬ 
ture  food  for  them.  As  for  the  roots 
killing  the  conifers,  there  is  nothing  to 
the  idea.  The  roots  of  the  poplar  are 
not  spreading,  they  are  merely  showing 
where  they  have  always  been.  In  fact, 
tree  roots  spread  30  or  40  ft.  »-from  an 
average-sized  tree,  and  over  100  ft.  from 
a  very  large  tree.  Thex-e  is  no  need  to 
ploAV  up  the  lawn.  A  little  patience  and 
industry  and  the  poplar  roots  Avill  give 
you  no  mox-e  trouble.  n.  b.  t. 
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overalls 


Ask  to  See 
THE  NEW 


Dig  deep  into  the 
truth  and  you'll 
learn  why  Carhartt 
Overalls  have 
maintained  leader¬ 
ship  for  57  years— 
because  of  durable 
master  cloth,  high 
grade  workman¬ 
ship,  better  fit  and 
onger,  more  satis¬ 
factory  service. 
Now,  many  new 
improvedfeatures. 


His  Future! 

Have  you  done  anything  about  that 
son  of  yours?  Is  he  going  to  merely  make 
a  living,  when  real  farming  prosperity 
is  awaiting  him  in  a  richer  country? 

Write  today  for  the  free  book  that 
tells  of  the  famous  Piedmont  Section  of 
Spartanburg  County,  South  Carolina. 
You  and  your  son  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  it  offers.  In  this  fast-grow¬ 
ing  territory  land  is  cheap.  On  easy  terms 
you  can  buy  a  one  or  two-horse  farm  at 
half  the  price  of  land  in  the  North. 
They’re  breaking  up  the  big  plantations, 
and  this  land  is  now  growing  all  kinds 
of  crops.  The  land  is  plentiful. 

Don’t  put  it  off.  Send  a  postcard 
today.  Read  about  this  county  with  an 
8-month  growing  season.  Join  the  others 
who  are  pioneering  in  a  settled  country 
— and  prospering!  That  son  of  yours  is 
entitled  to  his  opportunity.  Think  of  his 
future! 

FARM  BUREAU 

Montgomery  Building  -  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Spartanburg  County 
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TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 

Slickers,  Suits 
and  Hats 

90Years  the  Best  for 
Men^NhmenX.  Children 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


A. J .TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

52  b 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25  %  TO  40  % 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FKKE  48-page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 
426  Albeo  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


Two  Raspberry  Insects 

1.  Wliat  kind  of  spray  should  be  used 
on  my  raspberries  to  get  rid  of  tree 
crickets?  2.  What  can  be  done  to  get 
rid  of  the  leaf-roller  which  is  on  my 
raspberries?  K.  c.  F. 

West  Branch,  Mich. 

1.  Tlie  tree  cricket  deposits  eggs  in  the 
canes  in  late  Summer  which  hatch  the 
next  May  or  June.  The  eggs  are  about 
Ys  in.  long,  cylindrical  and  yellow,  and 
laid  in  rows  often  2  in.  in  length.  The 
punctures  that  are  made  when  the  eggs 
are  laid  weaken  or  kill  the  cane.  Recom¬ 
mendations  for  control  call  for  collect¬ 
ing  the  canes  containing  eggs  at  the  time 
of  pruning  and  destroying  them. 

2.  In  small  plantations  the  leaf-roller 
of  raspberries  can  be  controlled  by  pick¬ 
ing  the  small  dark  green  larvae  from  the 
tips  of  infested  canes  and  destroying 
them.  In  larger  acreages  a  spray  with 
arsenate  of  lead  is  recommended  when 
the  worms  first  appear.  This  insect  sel¬ 
dom  causes  much  damage.  n.  b.  t. 


Stalk  Borers 

Several  readers  report  serious  damage 
to  Dahlias  and  Zinnias  'by  these  pests. 
If  the  plants  are  watched  closely  and 
search  made  for  the  borer  as  soon  as 
flagging  is  noted  many  plants  may  be 
saved.  Feel  along  the  stalk  carefully 
and  where  a  softer  spot  than  usual  is 
found  slit  lengthwise  and  remove  the 
borer  or  kill  him  where  he  is  if  easier. 
The  important  point  is  to  do  the  work 
promptly. 

These  borers  infest  many  large-stemmed 
weeds,  so  all  rubbish  of  this  sort  should 
be  destroyed,  and  in  Fall,  a  general 
clearing  up  made  of  trash  and  flower 
stalks.  If  these  are  burned  many  eggs 
of  the  borers  will  he  destroyed,  as  they 
are  laid  in  the  Fall  and  winter  in  the 
egg  stage. 


Black  Rot  of  Grapes 

The  grapes  on  our  vines  all  get  rotten 
and  fall  off  before  they  are  ripe.  What 
is  the  remedy?  a.  h. 

Katonah,  N.  Y. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  cause  of 
the  rotting  and  dropping  of  the  grape 
berries  is  due  to  the  black  rot  disease  of 
the  vine.  If  the  plants  be  thoroughly 
sprayed  with  homemade  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  first  just  before  the  vines  bloom, 
again  when  the  newly  formed  berries  are 
about  the  size  of  small  peas,  and  a  third 
time  about  two  weeks  later,  they  will  in 
the  average  season  and  for  the  less  sus¬ 
ceptible  varieties  mature  their  fruit  in 
good  shape.  In  certain  seasons  and  with 
susceptible  varieties,  as  Niagara,  etc.,  a 
fourth  and  fifth  spraying  at  two-week 
intervals  may  be  required.  It  has  been 
found  that  Bordeaux  mixture  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  4-4-50  formula,  that  is 
4  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved  in 
four  gallons  of  water,  4  lbs.  of  freshly 
hydrated  lime  made  into  a  thin  paste  with 
water,  and  both  added  to  enough  water 
to  make  50  gallons,  will  give  results.  This 
spray  should  be  used  when  fresh  and 
only  enough  made  each  day  to  answer 
the  demands  for  that  time.  F.  E.  G. 


About  Seedling  Peach  Trees 

Referring  to  the  communication  from 
D.  W.  Taylor,  Virginia,  page  905,  on 
hardy  seedling  peaches,  I  think  it  has 
quite  generally  been  noted  all  through 
the  mountain  country  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  South  that  the  seed¬ 
lings  bore  when  budded  fruit  did  not.  If 
my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  as  it  has  been 
years  since  I  lived  in  the  mountains, 
these  peaches  are  of  the  white  type.  May 
it  not  be  that  in  the  early  days  when 
our  clipper  ships  sailed  all  over  the 
world  some  sea  captain  brought  hack 
some  peach  pits  from  North  China  and 
chanced  on  a  hardy  strain,  and  the  seed 
was  planted  in  Virginia?  There  was 
much  emigration  even  from  the  North 
to  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  from  where 
the  seed  was  carried  to  the  other  moun¬ 
tain  States. 

I  have  been  told  by  an  old  man  in 
Surrey  Co.,  Va.,  that  they  grew  large 
quantities  of  seedling  peaches  to  make 
peach  brandy  in  the  old  days  before  1S60. 
and  of  course,  seed  from  the  hardiest 
would  be  saved  for  planting.  These  seed¬ 
ling  trees  are  very  long-lived  also.  Is 
there  not  a  chance  here  to  produce  a 
hardier  peach  than  we  now  have  by 
crossing  these  seedlings  with  the  best 
hardy  improved  peaches  we  now  have? 
It  would  seem  as  though  this  was  a 
good  work  for  the  experiment  stations  of 
the  mountain  States.  a.  f.  ames. 

Bell,  Cal. 


Let  it  RAIN! 


dead  paint  sheds  water 
like  a  ducks  back 


D’VEKYtiuu  Y  talks  about  the 
■*— 1 4  weather,  but  nobody  c/oes  any¬ 
thing  about  it.” 

Mark  Twain  was  wrong.  Decidedly. 
But  he  plied  a  pencil,  not  a  paint  brush. 
For  painters,  who  work  with  an  all-lead 
paint,  will  tell  you  that  a  lot  has  been 
done  about  the  weather.  Rain,  snow, 
sun — all  the  causes  of  weathering  and 
deterioration,  are  turned  aside  when 
they  strike  the  strong  protective  film  of 


\\ 
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an  all-lead  paint.  This  superior, long-last¬ 
ing  paint  has  been  known  for  centuries. 
And  still  today  in  Dutch  Boy  pure 
white-lead,  all  who  live  in  houses  have 
the  same  sure  and  truly  economical 
means  to  “do  something  about  the 
weather.” 

Boards  can’t  warp  and  decay  when 
protected  with  Dutch  Boy  white-lead 
paint.  Made  from  the  metal  lead, 
Dutch  Boy  white-lead  is  impervious  to 
_  „  moisture.  Spread  over 
any  surface,  it  forms  a 
tough  yet  resilient  film 
that  will  not  crack  with 
expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion. 

Dutch  Boy  white- 
lead  can  be  easily  tint¬ 
ed  to  any  desired  color. 
That  means  you  get 
just  the  tint  or  shade 
you  want. 

It  can  be  mixed  in  any  desired  quan-  . 
tity — a  half  pint  or  twenty  gallons.  It 
can  be  bought  in  small  or  large  amounts 
—  1  pound  tins  up  to  100  pound  kegs. 
One  gallon  covers,  hides,  protects,  from 
550  tc  650  square  feet  of  surface. 

Ask  any  good  painter.  Or  if  you  wish 
helpful  information  ready  to  refer  to  at 
all  times,  send  for  our  booklet,  “Dec¬ 
orating  the  Home.”  Full  color  illus¬ 
trations  show  unusual  outside  and  in¬ 
terior  effects.  It  will  be  sent  you,  along 
with  a  booklet  that  gives  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  painting  wood,  plaster,  metal 
and  masonry  about  the  farm,  if  you’ll 
ask  our  nearest  branch  for  booklets  F. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway 
Boston,  131  State  Street 
Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street 
Chicago,  900  W.  18th  St. 
Cincinnati, 

659  Freeman  Avenue 
Cleveland, 

820  West  Superior  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  St. 
San  Francisco, 

485  California  Street 
Pittsburgh,  National  Lead 
&  Oil  Co.  of  Pa.,  316 
Fourth  Ave. 

Philadelphia, 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bro«. 
Co.,  437  Chestnut  St. 


Dutch  Boy  White -Lead 

Makes  an  All-Lead  Paint 


FARM  WAGONS 

low  wheels— 
r  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Other  wagon  parts. 
Wheels  to  fit  any  run¬ 
ning  gear.  Catalog  il¬ 
lustrated  in  colors  Free. 
Wheel  Co.,  48  dm  SL.Quincy.Ub 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


Built  in  four  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteedto  give  satisfaction. 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
thresh  withyourownhelp,  when 
the  grain  is  ready.  You  will  thus 
save  grain,  expenseandworry. 


Send  for  Circular 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


for  Individual  or  Custom  work 


The  tube  may  blow 
but  the  patch  never 

A  PUNCTURE  patched  with  Las- 
Stik  is  patched  forever.  Vulcan¬ 
ized  by  the  heat  of  the  road  Las-Stik 
becomes  as  much  a  part  of  the  tube 
as  all  the  rubber  around  it.  In  the 
red  and  blue  metal  can,  50  cents.  At 
your  dealer’s  or  by  mail. 

LAS-STIK  PATCH  MFG.  CO. 
Hamilton,  Ohio 

,,The  White  Tube  Patch  that  Never  Fails'' 


Farmers  of  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

Apply  for  Loans  Now 

IF  you  are  Intending  to  take  out  a  mortgage  loan  during  the  next 
six  months,  send  in  your  application  before  October — the  sooner 
the  better.  This  will  permit  the  bank  to  examine  the  property 
this  F all,  as  no  appraisals  will  be  made  with  snow  on  the  ground. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Loans  are  made  at  514  %  interest.  Funds 
are  available  for  first  mortgage  loans  on  improved  farms  operated 
by  owners  whose  major  income  is  from  that  business.  Over 
$46,000,000  already  loaned  in  this  district. 

Long-term,  low-rata  inquire  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Farm  Loan 

easy-payme’nt  Loans  Association  in  your  County  or  write  to 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  of  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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Market  News  and 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of*  Markets) 

Potato  prices  showed  some  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  week.  New  Jersey  is 
about  through  shipping  and  other  States 
are  not  marketing  very  extensively.  From 
400  to  600  carloads  a  day  have  been 
about  the  rate  of  the  potato  movement 
covering  the  entire  country,  about  25 
States  shipping  in  carlots  to  consuming 
markets.  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and 
Maine  have  been  the  principal  contribu¬ 
tors  to  eastern  markets,  while  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Colorado 
are  each  shipping  about  50  carloads  a 
day  to  western  cities.  Movement  from 
Pennsylvania  is  as  yet  very  light.  Grow¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey  were  receiving  $3  to 
$3.25  per  150-lb.  sack  delivered  at  the 
station  on  September  1,  but  a  week  later 
prices  advanced  to  $4  a  sack.  The  peach 
market  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  with 
the  low  prices  ruling,  Elbertas  selling 
around  $1.25  a  bushel  unless  very  fancy. 
Considerable  quantities  of  peaches  ar¬ 
rived  in  an  over-ripe  condition,  weather 
was  unfavorable  and  a  slow  and  weak 
market  prevailed.  The  apple  market  was 
a>lso  dull.  Weather  has  not  been  favor¬ 
able  for  the  coloring  of  the  fruit  and 
some  complaints  were  made  as  to  qual¬ 
ity.  The  market  has  not  cleared  from 
day  to  day,  ordinary  fruit  moving  at  50 
to  75c  a  bushel  and  only  very  large  ivell 
colored  selling  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  bushel. 
Muskmelons  were  draggy.  Good  string 
beans  sold  readily  and  prices  of  sweet 
potatoes  held  up  well.  Cucumbers  were 
•slow,  also  peppers.  Lettuce  was  in  good 
demand  and  prices  reached  the  highest 
for  several  months,  but  declined  toward 
the  close  of  the  week,  York  State  selling 
$3  to  $3.50  per  crate  of  two  dozen  heads. 
Tomatoes  were  irregular.  Recent  reports 
state  that  the  crop  of  tomatoes  grown 
for  canning  will  be  short  due  to  low 
yields.  Carrots  were  draggy  and  onions 
dull.  Texas  had  about  5,300  carloads  of 
onions  this  year  compared  with  4,000  a 
year  ago.  Competition  with  the  Spanish 
“grano”  onion  is  not  expected  to  be  as 
keen  this  season  as  they  do  not  have  the 
size  which  makes  imported  onions  popu¬ 
lar. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  back-to-th  e-city  movement  from 
Summer  resorts  which  occurs  annually 
at  this  time  of  year  has  tended  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  local  demand  for  eggs.  Then, 
too,  the  Jewish  New  Year  which  comes 
the  second  week  in  September  was  a  fac¬ 
tor  which  stimulated  the  demand  for 
fancy  white  eggs.  The  upward  trend 
caused  many  buyers  to  purchase  more 
freely  than  immediate  needs  required.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  nearby  white  eggs  were  light  and 
the  very  good  demand  caused  an  advance 
of  three  to  four  cents  a  dozen  during  the 
week,  the  advance  being  well  maintained 
at  the  close.  Pacific  Coast  eggs  sold  well, 
some  in  waxed  paper  lined  cases  contain¬ 
ing  fancy  eggs  selling  at  a  premium.  The 
out-of-storage  movement  has  been  large¬ 
ly  dealers’  own  stock,  although  some  open 
trading  was  reported  chiefly  at  35%  to 
37c  a  dozen  for  refrigerator  extra  firsts. 
Cold  storage  holdings  have  been  reduced 
considerably  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
On  September  3,  1,238,811  cases  of  eggs 
were  reported  in  storage  in  New  York 
City  compared  with  1,311,225  cases  the 
middle  of  August. 

Live  poultry  receipts  were  heavy  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  large  demand  previous 
to«the  Jewish  holiday.  While  the  demand 
was  active  and  considerable  quantities  of 
poultry  were  moved,  prices  showed  little 
chanare  in  most  lines.  Receivers  were 
anxious  to  move  as  large  a  volume  of 
poultry  as  possible.  Fat  heavy  fowl  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  medium  and  small  stuff  was 
difficult,  to  sell.  Roosters  held  steady. 
Receipts  of  express  live  poultry  sold  at 
about  the  same  price  as  for  freight  stock. 
The  dressed  poultry  market  was  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Barreled  packed  fowl  moved 
slowly,  mostly  around  30c  a  lb.  The  ef¬ 
fort  to  advance  fresh  killed  fowl  did  not 
meet  with  very  good  success  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  week  prices  favored  buy¬ 
ers.  Long  Island  ducks  were  firm  and 
higher.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  the 
United  States  have  been  reduced  from 
73,000,000  lbs.  to  35,770,000  lbs.  since 
April  1,  or  a  i-eduetion  of  37,200,000  lbs., 
compared  with  55,150,000  lbs.  for  this 
same  period  a  year  ago.  Holdings  at  the 
present  time,  however,  are  considerably 
smaller  than  a  year  ago. 

ITAY  AND  STRAW 

Old  and  new  hay  are  now  selling  on 
about  the  same  terms  and  during  the  past 
week  there  was  but  little  difference  in 
the  price  on  large  and  small  bales.  The 
bulk  of  the  receipts  were  from  New  York 
State,  or  from  western  districts  and  were 
of  fair  quality,  but  there  was  also  some 
low  grade  Canadian  hay  in  the  market. 
Good  Alfalfa  held  steady,  but  Timothy 
hay  was  weak.  Rye  straw  dull.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON-CITY-ENDICOTT 
Butter.- — Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c ; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — 'Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
44c;  smaller,  doz.,  40c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
50c. 


Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  7c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  75c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables — Beans,  dry,  lb., 
Sc;  beets,  best,  pk.,  40c;  cabbage,  new, 
lb.,  4c;  carrots,  bch,  5c;  celery,  bch,  10c; 

3  for  25c ;  cherries,  qt.,  12  to  15c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  jar,  15c;  lettuce,  bch,  5c;  onions, 
lb.,  5c ;  green  onions,  bch,  5c ;  parsnips, 
lb.,  5c;  peppers,  doz.,  20c;  potatoes,  new, 
bu.,  $1.65 ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  sauerkraut, 
qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  salsify,  bch, 
12%e ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ;  string  beans,  3 
qts.,  25c ;  raspberries,  black,  qt.,  25c ; 
red,  qt.,  30c ;  currants,  qt.,  10c ;  huckle¬ 
berries,  qt.,  25c;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  Summer 
squash,  lb.,  5c;  Yellow  Bantam  corn,  doz., 
30c ;  cucumbers  for  pickling,  per  100, 
80c ;  large,  each,  4  to  5c ;  tomatoes,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  8c;  corn,  white,  doz.,  25c; 
eggplant,  each,  10c;  squash,  Hubbard, 
lb.,  8c ;  blackberries,  qt.,  30c ;  Columbia 
berries,  qt.,  20  to  25c ;  pure  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  33c ; 
light,  lb.,  30c;  old  roosters,  lb.,  ISc ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  3Sc ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  35c. 

Meats.  —  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  40c ; 
pork  chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork  steak,  lb. ,  40c; 
porterhouse,  lb.,  35c;  round  steak,  lb., 
2Se;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c;  native  beef  5c  per 
lb.  less ;  sausage,  lb.,  25c ;  side  pork,  lb., 
25c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  steak,  lb., 
40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  ISc;  veal  cutlets, 
lb.,  40c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  dressed, 
45  to  50c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  22  to  30c; 
dressed,  45c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  25  to  35c; 
dressed,  lb.,  50c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  30e ; 
guinea  hens,  each,  55c;  squabs,  pair,  75c; 
butter,  lb.,  50c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  40c ; 
retail,  42  to  45c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Peppers,  -bu., 
$2 ;  beans,  butter,  .bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  Lima, 
bu.,  84;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  20c;  bu.,  75c; 
cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  carrots,  bu.,  60 
to  75c ;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $L25  to  $2 ; 
celery,  doz.  bchs,  50c  to  $1;  corn,  doz. 
ears,  10  to  25c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.25 ;  pickles,  per  100,  50c ;  honey,  qt., 
65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  head, 

4  to  5c ;  romaine,  box,  50c ;  Boston  let¬ 
tuce,  crate,  $1.25 ;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  20c ; 
potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.75  to.  $2 ;.  radishes, 
doz.  bchs,  20c ;  Winter  squash,  lb.,  4c ; 
Summer  squash,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  tomatoes, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  eggplant,  each,  10  to 
15c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1 ;  endive,  doz:,  50e. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu*,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
cantaloupes,  crate,  $2  to  $3.50;  huckle¬ 
berries,  crate,  $5  to  $6  ;  qt.,  20  to  22c ; 
peaches,  bskt.,  60  to  80c;  plums,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2 ;  blackberries,  crate,  $6.50 ; 
qt.,  25c  ;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c ;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  4c ;  veal,  dressed, 
lb.,  13  to  18c. 

Hay  and  Grain.  —  Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$18;  -wheat,  bu.,  $1.25;  oats,  45c;  barley, 
75e. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bskt.,  75  to 
90c;  green,  bskt.,  75  to  90c;  beets,  doz. 
bchs,  30  to  35c ;  bskt.,  35  to  40c ;  cab¬ 
bages,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c ;  carrots,  per 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  bskt.,  40  to  50c ; 
cantaloupes,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4.50 ;  sec¬ 
onds,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50 ;  cauliflower, 
doz.  heads,  $2  to  $3 ;  seconds,  doz.,  75c 
to  $1.50 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  65  to  80c ; 
corn,  Evergreen,  doz.  ears,  15  to  20c ; 
Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  12  to  15c ;  Yellow 
Nugget,  doz.,  12  to  15c;  cucumbers,  bskt, 
60  to  75c  ;  eggplant,  doz  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
endive,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25e ;  green  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  18  to  20c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10 
to  12c ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  heads,  40  to  45c ; 
lettuce,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c ;  Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  onions,  yellow, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25 
to  30c ;  peppers,  red,  bskt,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
green,  bskt,  75c  to  $1 ;  pickles,  dill,  per 
100,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ;  small,  per  100,  40 
to  60c ;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75 ; 
pumpkins,  doz.,  $1.25 ;  radishes,  per  100 
bchs,  50  to  75c ;  doz.  bchs,  12  to  15c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  squash,  yellow, 
doz.,  30  to  40c ;  tomatoes,  bskt,  35  to  50c ; 
turnips,  bskt.,  40  to  50c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Duchess,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  Red  Astra.,  75c  to  $1 ;  blackberries, 
crate,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  qt.,  25  to  30c ;  crab- 
apples,  bskt,  75e  to  $1 ;  elderberries,  bskt, 
40  to  50c;  gooseberries,  green,  lb.,  8  to 
10c ;  peaches,  bskt,  50  to  65c ;  Rochester, 
bskt,  $1 ;  plums,  Jap.,  bskt.,  40  to  60c. 

Live  Poultry.— Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  28c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to 
26c  ;  ducks,  lb.,  32  to  34c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.  —  Eggs,  doz.,  in 
crates,  35  to  38c ;  doz.,  42  to  50c ;  butter, 
country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted, 
lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c ;  qt.  jars,  60  to 
75c;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10;  buckwheat  honey, 
5-lb.  pails,  75c;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$4 ;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  markets  are  teeming  with  all  sorts 
of  produce.  Home-grown  peaches  and 
pears  begin  to  appear.  A  carload  of  Con¬ 
cord  grapes  is  in  from  Arkansas. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  38  to  49c ;  dairy,  38  to 
39c.  Cheese,  steady;  flats,.  23  to  24c; 
daisies,  24  to  25c ;  longhorns,  25  to  26c ; 
Linaburger,  block  Swiss,  30  to  35c.  Eggs, 
firm  ;  hennery,  39  to  44c ;  State  and  west¬ 
ern  candled,  31  to  40c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  52  to  60c;  fowls,  27  to  35c; 
springers,  31  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c;  ducks,  32  to  35c;  geese,  25  -to  28c. 
Live  poultry,  active ;  fowls,  21  to  27c ; 
broilers,  24  to  32c;  old  roosters,  IS  to 
19c ;  ducks,  24  to  2Sc ;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak  ; 
early  Greening,  bu.,  25  to  65c ;  Duchess, 
30  to  75c ;  Transparent,  40  to  75c.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.60  to 
$1.90 ;  seconds.  75c  to  $1.25 ;  Eastern 
Shore,  bbl.,  $6.25  to  $7.25 ;  sweets,  hamp¬ 
er,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  home¬ 
grown,  small  bskt,  15  to  25c;  Elbertas, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3;  Hales,  $3  -to  $3.50. 
Melons.^  active ;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $1.35 
to  ^$1.50;  home-grown,  bu.,  $3.75  to 
$4.50.  _  Watermelons,  each,  25  to  65c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Pears,  steady ; 
Cal.,  box,  $2  to  $3.25 ;  Clapp,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2.  Plums,  steady ;  So.,  box,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  home-grown,  Gages,  4-qt.  bskt,  20  to 
25c.  Blackberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $6  to 
$6.50.  Raspberries,  gone.  Grapes, 
Thompson,  box,  $1  to  $1.35;  Malaga, 
$1.25  to  $1.40;  Tokay,  $1.65  to  $2.25; 
western  Concord,  small  box,  25  to  30c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  dull ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9;  white  kidney, 
$7.25  to  $8 ;  marrow,  $7  to  $8 ;  medium, 
$6  to  $6.50;  pea,  $5.25  to  $6.  Onions, 
steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Bermudas,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Span¬ 
ish  .  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  active,  steady ;  beans,  green 
and  wax,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  Limas,  qt., 
25  to  30c;  cabbage,  bu.,  30  to  50c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  doz.  behs,  15  to 
25c;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  30c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.25  ;  celery,  Fla., 
crate,  $5  to  $5.75;  corn,  doz.  ears,  10 
■to  15c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  endive,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  lettuce,  box,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  Iceberg,  80c  to  $1.25 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  35e;  peas,  bag,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  peppers,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.15 ;  pie¬ 
plant,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  50e ;  radishes,  doz. 
behs,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  $l.to  $1.40; 
squash, _  bu.,  35  to  65e;  tomatoes,  flat, 
40  to  75c ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  75  to  85c ; 
watercress,  hamper,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  .white  comb, 
20  to  22c;  dark,  12  to  17c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady  ;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $24  to  $26 ;  clover  mixed,  $22  to 
$24 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton.  $25.50;  middlings,  $26.50; 
red-dog,  $38.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $34 ; 
oilmeal,  $44.50;  hominy,  $32.25;  gluten, 
$37.65  ;  oat  feed,  $8.75.  J.  w.  C. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

September  9,  1926. 

•  MILK 

League-pool*  Sept. :  Glass  1,  3.5-per¬ 
cent  test,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.10  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2 A,  $2.21  plus  differen¬ 
tials;  Class  2B,  $2.46;  Class  2C,  $2.41; 
Class  3,  $2.15. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $3.05 ;  Class  2, 
$2.35  ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . $0.43%  @$0.44 


Extra,  92  score . 

.43 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.39 

@ 

•42% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score 

.37 

@ 

.38 

Lower  grades  . 

.36 

@ 

•36% 

Ladles  . 

.29 

@ 

.34% 

Packing  stock  . 

.28 

@ 

.29% 

Centralized  . 

.37 

@ 

•41% 

Renovated . 

.37 

@ 

.38 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

.45  %@ 

.46 

.44%  @ 

.45 

Firsts  . 

.40 

@ 

.44 

Seconds  . 

•38%  @ 

•39% 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . $0.23%  @$0.24 


Average  run  . 

.22  @ 

.23 

Young  America,  fresh.. 

.23 

Daisies,  single  . 

.22%  @ 

.23 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  nrkt. 

•21% 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  fancy,  wh.$0.59@$0.60 

Average  extras  . 52 @  .56 

Extra  firsts  . 46  @  .51 

Firsts  . 40@  .44 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 41@  .55 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best...  .49@  .50 

Gathered,  best . 40@  .42 

Common  to  good  . 28@  .35 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.30@$0.35 

Broilers  . 26@  .35 

Roosters  .  *18 

Ducks  . 25  @  .31 

Geese . 12  @  .18 

Tame  rabbits  . 24@  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best  . $0.38@$0.42 


Fair  to  good . 30@  .35 

Broilers  . 30@  .37 

Roosters  . 17@  .23 

Turkeys,  young  toms . 50@  .60 

Old  stock  . 30@  .40 

Ducks  . 25  @  .28 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45@  .70 

Dark,  doz . 2.50@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.25  @  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.23@$0.24 

Good  to-  prime . 18@  .21 

Culls  . 12  @  .15 

LIVE  STOCK 

•Steers,  100  -lbs . $6.75@$9.50 

Bulls  .  5.50@  6.10 

Cows  .  4.50  @  6.50 

Calves,  best  . 15.50@17.00 

Culls  .  8.50@  9.00 

Hogs  . 11.40@13.00 

Sheep  .  5.00@  6.50 

Lambs  . 14.00@15.75 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.,  Star . $0.50@$1.25 

N.  W.  Greening . 75  @  1.37 

Duchess  .  :50(0)  1.25 

Wealthy  . 50@  1.50 

Wolf  River  . 50@  1.50 

Gravenstein  . 65@  1.25 

Twenty-ounce  . 75@  1.50 

Mixed  kinds . 50@  1.25 

Pears,  bu . 75  @  2.25 

Muskmelons,  bu;  .  1.00@  2.75 

Blackberries,  qt . 06@  .10 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  .33 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate  .  1.00@  1.75 

•Bu.  bskt . 50@  1.85 

Grapes,  western,  20-lb.  ease.  1.20@  2.50 

Oranges,  California,  box....  2.25@  7.S0 

VEGETABLES 

B^eets,  bu . $0.50@$0.75 

Cabbage,  bbl .  1.00@  2.25 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.00@  5.00 

Celery,  doz.  .stalks . 50@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.00@  1.50 

Sweet  corn,  100  ears .  1.50@  3.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 75 @  1.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 4.50@  5.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00@  8.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50(0)  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate.  .  .  7.00@  9.00 

Lima  ■bea’ns,  bu . 2.00 @  3.00 

Mushrooms,,  lb . 40@  .90 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.00@  4.00 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 75@  1.00 

Romaine,  bu . 75@  2.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00 @  2.00 

Squash,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 1.50@  4.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier...  1.50@  3.50 

20-qt.  crate  .  1.00@  2.00 

26-qt.  crate  .  1.00@  2.25 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $4.25@$4.50 

150-lb.  sack  .  1.75@  4.00 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack . 1.50@  3.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.25@  4.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy  . $28.00@29.00 

No.  2  .  25.00@27.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  23.00@27.00 

New  hay  .  24.00@28.00 

Straw,  rye  .  22.00@23.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.40 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  .  1.46 

No.  1  dark.  Spring .  1.59 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 93% 

No.  3  yellow  . 90% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 46% 

Rye  .  1.02% 

Barley  . $2 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.51@  .52 

Cheese,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65@  .70 

Gathered  . 35  @  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .42 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05@  .06 

Sweet  corn,  doz . 40@  .60 

Onions,  lb . 04@  .06 

Lettuce,  head  . 05@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 05@  .12 

String  beans,  lb . . 15@  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 15@  .18 

Peas,  lb . 15 @  .30 

Spinach,  lb . 10@  .15 

Muskmelons,  each . 104/)  .20 

Peaches,  doz . 20@  .35 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25@  .40 

Blackberries,  qt . 15  @  .25 


Professor:  “What’s  the  most  common 
impediment  in  the  speech  of  American 
people?”  Freshman:  “Chewing-gum.” — 
Northwestern  Purple  Parrot. 
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Radio  Department 


Getting-  the  Most  Out  of 
Radio 

Tart  I 

Two  Methods. — To  get  the  most  out 
of  your  radio,  including  service,  pleasure, 
instruction,  knowledge  and  profit,  there 
are  two  methods  or  ways.  In  many  par¬ 
ticulars  this  is  much  like  farming,  to 
which  we  will  compare  these  methods. 
First  we  have  care,  taking  the  proper 
care  of  your  set,  which  includes  the  set, 
batteries,  aerial  and  ground.  This  is 
much  like  the  farmer  who  must  care  for 
his  tools  by  keeping  them  from  the 
weather  and  in  repair.  The  second  is 
making  it  pay.  With  radio  it  may  ac¬ 
tually  pay  a  profit  in  cash,  or  at  may  be 
in  -pleasure,  knowledge  or  entertainment. 
With  farming  it  means  that  with  the  use 
of  your  tools  or  equipment  you  make  your 
farm  pay  a  profit.  In  this  case  the  tools 
are  -no.t  your  plows,  binders,  silo  fillers, 
etc.  alone,  but  your  entire  equipment 
which  includes  your  knowledge  obtained 
from  experience  or  through  books,  your 
agricultural  college  or  from  your  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Care — the  Fikst  Method. — After  buy¬ 
ing  your  radio  set,  no  matter  what  kind 
it  may  be,  whether  a  one-tube  set  or  a 
six-tube  set,  you  must  take  care  of  it  at 
all  times.  So  if  a  few  pointers  are  re¬ 
peated  that  we  have  mentioned  before, 
we  are  giving  the  principal  ones  again 
for  the  'benefit  of  all  who  may  now  have 
radio  sets  or  expect  to  get  one  this  Fall 
or  Winter.  We  will  divide  the  care  of 
the  radio  set  into  several  parts,  each  of 
which  is  important  in  its  own  place. 
These  parts  are,  the  set,  the  batteries, 
the  aerial  and  ground  (or  loop),  the 
telephone  receivers  and  loud  speaker,  and 
the  tubes. 

Tiie  Set. — When  you  get  your  set  de¬ 
cide  on  the  place  where  you  want  to  keep 
it ;  in  the  parlor,  dining-room  or  other 
room.  Give  it  a  definite  place  with 
plenty  of  room  so  that  it  will  not  have 
to  be  moved  every  day  or  two,  a  place 
where  at  will  not  be  bumped  or  knocked 
about  and  a  place  as  free  from  dust  as 
possible.  If  it  is  in  a  cabinet  do  not 
keep  the  cover  open  so  that  dust  can  get 
in.  Dust  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of 
good  clear  reception  without  noise.  If 
it  is  a  homemade  set,  make  a  cabinet  for 
it  or  keep  it  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
when  not  in  use;  this  will  keep  most  of 
the  dust  out  of  it.  Do  not  tinker  with 
it,  that  is  do  not  keep  putting  your  hand 
in  it  and  touch  the  different  parts  to  see 
if  you  can  “make  it  work  -better.”  De¬ 
ni  cm  her  that  there  are  times  when  the 
best  of  sets  will  not  work  due  to  natural 
causes  over  which  we  have  no  control.  If 
the  set  is  working  right  one  night  it  will 
work  right  the  next  night  if  your 
batteries  have  not  run  down  or  your 
tubes  burned  out.  Leave  it  alone  and 
when  it  needs  repairing  get  someone  who 
knows  how  to  repair  it.  After  a  sea¬ 
son’s  use  the  dust  should  be  blown  out 
of  the  set.  This  can  be  done  by  using  the 
pump  portion  of  an  old  hand  sprayer  or 
even  a  -bicycle  or  automobile  pump.  Blow 
the  dust  out  of  every  corner,  joint  and 
from  between  the  condenser  plates.  Care¬ 
fully  sand  paper  the  connections  in  the 
tube  sockets ;  these  corrode  in  time  and 
weaken  the  volume  that  you  i-eceive  from 
the  set,  in  time  the  corrosion  will  affect 
the  reception  so  much  that  weak  stations 
cannot  be  heard  at  all.  After  cleaning 
these  contacts,  blow  out  the  dust. 

The  Batteries.- — Do  not  try  to  use 
old  or  run-down  batteries ;  you  cannot 
get  good  results  if  the  batteries  do  not 
have  sufficient  power.  If  you  are  using 
dry  batteries,  get  those  that  are  made 
especially  for  radio  use.  Keep  them 
from  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  ;  cold  seems 
to  do  less  injury  than  heat.  When  your 
A  batteries  are  run  down  so  that  you 
have  to  turn  the  tubes  way  up  to  get  re¬ 
sults  it  is  time  for  a  new  set.  The  B 
batteries  should  not  be  used  when  a  22^- 
volt  battery  tests  below  10  or  17  volts, 
and  a  45-volt  battery  should  not  test  be¬ 
low  34  or  35  volts.  It  is  much  better  to 
begin  the  Fall  and  Winter  season  with  a 
new  set  of  batteries  for  then  you  will  be 
sure  of  results.  If  you  use  n  storage  bat¬ 


tery  for  the  A  battery  keep  it  well 
charged ;  it  is  much  better  for  the  battery 
as  well  as  for  reception  to  have  it  charged 
when  it  has  been  used  to  a  point  not 
much  below  “half  discharged.”  By  keep¬ 
ing  the  battery  charged  up  your  tubes 
Will  last  longer  as  you  do  not  have  to 
burn  them  so  bright,  the  reception  will 
be  clearer  and  you  will  always  be  ready 
to  listen  in  without  having  to  worry  about 
the  charge  in  your  battery.  So  many 
times  I  have  gone  to  some  friend’s  home 
to  listen  to  his  radio  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  evening  the  radio  has  “died”  due 
to  the  battery  being  completely  run 
down.  In  storage  batteries  the  makers 
specify  that  water  must  cover  the  plates 
by  at  least  one-half  inch.  Keep  yours 
that  way.  Place  your  batteries,  dry  or 
storage,  where  they  will  not  be  in  the 
way,  and  where  you  can  get  at  them 
without  disturbing  the  set.  Use  well  in¬ 
sulated  wire  for  all  connections  from 
your  battery  to  your  set,  and  make  a 
neat  job  of  it.  Do  not  run  your  wires 
where  they  will  get  mixed  up,  for  if  you 
accidentally  connect  your  B ‘battery  to  the 
posts  intended  for  the  A  battery  you  will 
burn  out  your  tubes.  If  possible  use  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  wires  for  the  A  and  B  bat¬ 
teries.  It  is  well  also  to  put  a  tag  on 
the  positive  wire  of  both  batteries ;  this 
will  save  time  and  trouble  in  making 
connections  when  you  change  batteries. 

The  Aerial  a.\d  Ground. — The  aerial 
should  be  of  copper  or  copper-clad  wire, 
also  the  wires  going  to  the  ground.  Plain 
copper  wire  corrodes  and  this  corrosion 
offers  a  very  high  resistance  to  radio  cur¬ 
rents.  This  means  that  over  a  corroded 
aerial  weak  signals  cannot  pass  and  you 
will  miss  some  good  programs  if  they  are 
weak.  Enamelled  copper  wire  is  prov¬ 
ing  the  best  for  aerials  as  the  enamel 
insulation  prevents  corrosion  at  any  time. 
All  connections  to  your  aerial  should  be 
soldered  (without  using  acid  solder)  and 
tight.  Clean  off  your  insulators  at  the 
end  of  the  aerial,  as  soot  collects  there 
in  time  and  permits  a  leakage  of  the  radio 
currents.  Keep  your  aerial  tight  so  that 
it  will  not  swing  or  touch  any  object. 
Keep  it  away  from  trees,  branches  and 
from  rubbing  or  swinging  against  the 
house.  Use  good  insulators  where  it  is 
fastened  to  the  house  and  where  it  enters 
the  house.  The  connections  for  the 
ground  wire  should  be  as  good  as  for  the 
aerial  and  the  ground  connection  should 
be  made  to  a  permanent  moist  ground ; 
a  well  casing,  water  pipe,  cistern  pump 
or  pipe  or  rod  driven  at  least  six  feet 
into  the  earth.  Keep  your  ground  wire 
well  insulated  where  it  passes  objects  in 
the  house  and  make  it  as  short  and  direct 
as  possible.  A  loop  aerial  is  usually 
made  of  insulated  wire  and  is  not  subject 
to  corrosion  like  an  outside  aerial,  but 
if  it  has  loose  connections  or  broken  wires 
the  results  will  be  poor.  See  that  con¬ 
nections  are  tight  and  if  there  are 
switches  on  it  that  these  are  clean  and 
make  a  firm  contact.  J.  h.  e. 


Trouble  with  Loud  Speaker 

My  radio  sometimes  does  well  and  then 
again  it  will  not.  It  is  hard  to  bring 
it  in  loud  on  the  loud  speaker.  When  I 
get  a  station  and  want  to  bring  it  louder 
I  always  get  a  whistle  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  me  to  get  it  in  loud.  Then 
there  are  stations  from  which  I  get  a 
signal  but  am  not  able  to  get  the  station. 

New  York.  R.  p.  E. 

Tossibly  a  longer  aerial  would  make 
a  lot  of  difference  and  is  worth  trying. 
You  did  not  state  how  high  or  long  your 
present  aerial  is,  and  if  surrounded  by 
trees  and  -buildings,  if  short  and  near 
trees  the  volume  is  more  than  likely  to 
be  small. 

Test  out  your  C  battery,  maybe  a  cell 
is  dead,  if  so  it  will  weaken  reception 
very  much.  If  dead  just  short  circuit  the 
0  battery  wires  until  you  get  a  new  O 
battery.  It  will  work  almost  as  well  as 
with  a  C  battery.  j.  h.  f. 


Donald’s  music  teacher  had  advised 
him  to  practice  while  on  his  vacation. 
Ills  postcard  read :  “There  is  no  piano 
where  we  are  staying,  so  I  went  and 
bought  a  mouth-organ.” — Life. 


Play  by  -play ,  vivid ,  char ,  real! 


It’s  new!  It’s  startling!  It’s  better! 

Fada  Harmonated  Reception  is  as  much 
better  than  ordinary  radio  as  the  electric 
light  is  better  than  the  oil  lamp! 

For  the  first  time  every  feature  of  both 
receiver  and  speaker  have  been  thoroughly 
co-ordinated  and  protected. 

Ask  the  Fada  Dealer  for  a  demonstration 
and  hear  complete  reception  for  the  first 
time.  It’s  unbelievably  good. 

Fada  Neutrodyne  Receivers -table  and  furniture  models 
— 8,  6  and  5  tube — ranging  from  $85  to  $400.  Fada 
Cone  Speaker — Table  type  $35.  Pedestal  Floor  type  $50 

Send  for  booklet  “ B”  and  name  of  the  nearest  Fada  dealer 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  ING. 

1581  Jerome  Avenue,  New  York 

Manufacturers  of  TUNED  RADIO  FREQUENCY  Receivers 
using  the? highly  efficient  NEUTRODYNE  principle 


The  X-Ray  Barrel  Facer 

Distributed  into  18  Barrel  States  with  many  satisfied  users.  Send  for  circular 
telling  the  fine  things  said  about  it  and  showing  how  it  is  used. 

"Deep”  Facer  for  all  sized  apples.  “Shallow”  Facer  for  small  apples  only. 
Conforms  to  U.  S.  Standard  Barrel.  Also  made  for  Nova  Scotia  barrel. 

Prepaid  Parcel  Post,  $15.00 

\ou  will  find  it  indispensable  if  you  pack  in  barrels. 

A.  H.  Phillips  Mf g.  Co.,  Hulberton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HESTER 

READY  TO  use 

METAL  MENDER 

*Jhe  Household  Solder 


FREE 

SAMPLE 

Upon 

Request 


Here’s  why  thousands  use 
K  ester  Metal  Mender. 
Simple— "Requires  OnlV 
Heat"  Anyone  can  use  it. 
Safe — No  messy  pots  or 
dangerous  acids. 

Sure  —  Genuine  Solder 
makes  firm  metal  joints. 
Satisfactory  —  Works 
equally  well  on  light  or 
heavy,  old  or  new  work. 
Economica  l — Saves 
many  times  its  price. 
Tour  Dealer  Can 
Supply  Tou 


CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 

4201*  40S  W  right  wood  Ave. ,  Chicago,  U .  S.  A. 


WireMesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will  pro¬ 
tect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from  rabbits,  1 
mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete  protection  costs 
but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will  ship 
direct  from  factory.  Folder  K  on  request. 

G.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

MRS.  RORER’S 

Ice  Creams,  Water 
Ices,  Frozen  Puddings 
and  Refreshments  for 
Social  Affairs 

The  first  half  of  this  Excellent 

Kook  tells  how  to  make  many 

Plain  and  Elaborate  Frozen 
Desserts.  Wholesome  and  Appe¬ 
tizing.  The  remainder  isd.evoted 
to  .Soups,  Salad§,  Cold  Dishes, 
Sandwiches  and  Suggestions  for 
Church  Suppers.  Price,  $1.00 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

323  We  si  30th  Street,  New  York 

When  you  z write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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It  was  many  years  ago — so  many  that 
I  hardly  care  to  fix  the  exact  date.  It 
was  Sunday — a  dull,  gray  day  in  No¬ 
vember — one  of  those  days  that  make  you 
realize  what  a  splendid  specimen  of  bluff 
the  New  England  Pilgrims  must  have  put 
up  when  they  organized  Thanksgiving  at 
this  season.  There  was  a  white  frost  all 
over  the  dead  grass  and  leaves,  with  no 
sun  to  thaw  it  off.  A  raw  wind  shook 
the  oak  limbs  and  hummed  through  the 
pines.  The  bell  which  called  us  to  wor¬ 
ship  had  that  flat  cracked  sound  which 
sometimes  comes  into  the  throat  of  a 
man  who,  while  he  is  trying  to  shout  de¬ 
fiance  to  care  and  fear,  finds  his  heart 
crawling  up  to  interfere  with  the  sound 
that,  comes  from  his  throat.  During  the 
minister’s  prayer  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
flew  low,  over  the  church.  There  was 
something  of  weird,  joyful  freedom  in 
their  cry.  They  were  on  their  way  to  a 
warmer,  happier,  southern  home,  while 
we  must  remain  behind  to  endure  the 
frost  and  snow.  The  great  barn  of  a 
church  had  been  built  in  happier  days, 
when  every  pew  was  occupied,  and  every 
family  was  large.  In  that  day  the  con¬ 
gregation  had  filled  every  corner  of  the 
church.  Now  when  the  minister  stood 
up  to  preach  liis  sermon,  he  faced  a  mere 
handful  of  people.  I  could  count  them 
all — three  times  over  my  fingers.  They 
were  mostly  gray-haired  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  In  one  of  Rider  Haggard’s  stories 
we  are  taken  to  a  strange  country  where 
there  were  so  few  children  that  the  oc¬ 
casional  baby  was  worshipped.  There 
were  very  few  children  in  our  Yankee 
community,  and  it  always  seemed  to  me 
that  they  were  regarded  as  a  nuisance. 
The  sins  of  the  modern  generation  were 
so  numerous  and  wore  so  much  scarlet 
that  the  older  people  thought  they  must 
visit  these  sins  upon  the  few  children  to 
be  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Surely 
if  we  responded  to  the  vigorous  training 
we  had  in  those  days  we  ought  to  be 
model  citizens  now !  Our  family  sat  in 
a  front  pew.  My  aunt  was  very  deaf. 
She  was  the  most  attentive  listener  in 
church,  though  she  never  heard  a  word. 
Usually,  on  a  cold  and  cheerless  day,  she 
carried  (or  rather  I  did)  a  foot  warmer 
— a  little  box  of  perforated  iron  containing 
live  coals.  She  was  troubled  with  cold 
feet.  (I  hasten  to  say  physically;  her 
spirit  never  chilled.)  The  very  deaf  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes.  Some  lose 
all  confidence  and  courage  and  magnify 
each  little  obstacle  into  _  a  raging  lion. 
Others  know  not  fear — since  they  never 
hear  any  evidence  of  fearsome  tilings 
and  assume  that  they  are  always  master 
of  circumstances.  My  uncle  usually  went 
to  sleep  at  about  the  middle  of  the  ser¬ 
mon.  So  I  was  expected  to  act  as  in¬ 
terpreter.  It  was  my  business  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  text  and  write  at  least  20  lines 
of  what  the  minister  said.  I  had  no  din¬ 
ner  until  I  completed  the  20  lines — and 
we  usually  had  bread  pudding  and  herring 
for  dinner !  My  aunt  was  a  thrifty  wo¬ 
man — a  master  at  making  a  bargain  or 
organizing  a  “stent”  for  a  boy.  She  pro¬ 
vided  the  sermon  book  and  selected  one 
with  lines  as  long  as  possible !  Now  is  it 
not  reasonable  that  a  boy  with  an  empty 
stomach  and  an  imaginative  mind  acting 
as  interpreter  for  a  deaf  woman  and  a 
sleepy  man  might,  in  order  to  save  his 
dinner,  put  words  into  the  minister’s 
mouth  which  were  never  spoken?  I  know 
that  on  one  occasion  I  evidently  put  a 
bit  of  heresy  into  my  report,  and  my 
uncle  proceeded  to  criticize  the  minister. 
Of  course  the  latter  demanded  proof  and 
my  uncle  produced  my  notes  as  “black 
and  white”  evidence.  So  far  as  I  was 
concerned  it  proved  to  be  all  black,  and 
I  received  the  punishment  justly  due 
those  who  would  bear  false  witness 
against  the  minister ! 


But  I  am  sure  of  my  ground  when  it 
comes  to  that  particular  sermon.  This 
was  the  text : 

“(?od  hath  made  man  upright;  hut  they 
have  sought  oat  many  inventions.” 

The  picture  comes  back  clearly  to  me 
after  all  these  years.  The  little  man  in 
the  big  pulpit.  His  pale  troubled  face. 
The  black  suit,  patched  and  brushed  and 
mended  until  it  was  shabby.  He  seemed 
underfed.  His  wife  and  children  in  the 
minister’s  pew  represented  nearly  one- 
third  of  his  congregation.  There  was 
a  good-sized  garden  attached  to  the  par¬ 
sonage,  and  on  this  piece  of  ground  the 
minister  labored  at  growing  fruit  and 
vegetables,  the  proceeds  from  their  sale 
eking  out  'his  pittance  of  a  salary.  On 
this  Sunday  the  minister  spoke  of  the 
men  who  had  given  the  world  new  fruits 
and  flowers.  Within  100  miles  of  where 
we  sat  such  varieties  as  Concord  grape, 
Baldwin,  Greening  and  Williams  apple, 
had  been  originated — with  many  others. 
The  minister  told  how  New  England  had 
produced  great  men  by  the  'hundred.  They 
lived  their  little  lives  and  passed  on.  The 
great  world  forgot  all  but  a  few  of  them. 
They  had  their  earthly  reward  in  fame 
and  money.  The  men  who  gave  the  world 
these  wonderful  new  fruits  received  no 
reward  on  earth.  Yet  what  they  gave 
to  the  world  would  go  on  for  centuries 
adding  wealth  and  pleasure  to  countless 
millions  yet  to  come.  He  said  among 
other  things  that  in  years  to  come  the 
Concord  grape  and  the  Baldwin  apple 


would  do  far  more  to  make  New  England 
richer  and  better  than  all  her  statesmen, 
including  Daniel  Webster.  Yet  who 
would  ever  remember  Col.  Baldwin?  E. 
W.  Bull  would  no  doubt  end  his  days  in 
some  charitable  institution.  He  went  on 
to  show  what  the  real  object  of  life 
should  be — service  to  the  country  and  to 
man.  Accumulation  of  treasures  where 
“moth  and  rust  doth  not  corrupt.”  As 
the  minister  talked  his  pale  face  lighted 
and  trouble  vanished  from  it.  He  was  up 
in  the  clouds — like  the  wild  geese  headed 
for  a  happier  place.  His  practical  wife 
looked  troubled,  for  well  she  knew  how  the 
elders  and  supporters  of  the  church  would 
view  this  reference  to  Daniel  Webster 
and  our  own  Congressman !  As  for  me  I 
went  home  and  wrote  nearly  50  lines 
about  it !  At  that  time,  and  ever  since, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  finest  thing 
in  life  would  be  to  live  like  Col.  Bald¬ 
win  and  E.  W.  Bull,  and  give  the  world 
some  great  popular  gift  of  fruit. 

*  ijc  *  i',i  Sjc 

I  have  always  felt  that  way  ever  since 
that  gray  dismal  Sunday.  I  have  always 
wondered  how  it  must  feel  to  view  the 
markets,  golden  with  the  Elberta  peach, 
red  with  Baldwin  or  McIntosh  or  purple 
with  the  Concord  grape,  and  realize  that 
you  have  been  selected  by  some  mighty 
mysterious  power  to  act  as  original  agent 
for  this  great  distribution.  Now  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  in  a  very  humble  way  this  thing 
has  come  home  to  me  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Hope  Farm  peach.  I  am  painful¬ 
ly  aware  that  I  am  no  Burbank  to  rank 
as  an  originator.  I  know  how  the  cross¬ 
ing  or  breeding  of  fruits  and  flowers  is 
accomplished,  but  I  never  did  it  success¬ 
fully.  All  I  know  is  that  nature  has 
dropped  what  I  think  is  a  prize  in  my 
hat,  without  any  effort  on  my  part.  Some 
years  ago  we  found  a  little  peach  tree 
growing  in  our  barnyard — in  the  shadow 
of  a  wagon  shed.  One  of  the  little  chil¬ 
dren  came  near  pulling  it  up,  but  some¬ 
thing  prompted  me  to  let  it  alone.  So 
it  gx-ew  slowly  beside  the  shed.  It  could 
hardly  have  found  a  more  uncongenial 
place.  The  ground  is  hard  as  a  flint. 
All  around  it  thick  shrubbery  grows. 
There  is  a  driven  well  and  a  windmill 
to  the  south  of  it.  A  feeble  tree  would 
quickly  have  given  up  the  struggle,  but 
this  one  pushed  bravely  up  until  it  got 
above  the  shrubbery  and  spread  out  its 
wide  arms.  It  is  today  the  most  vigorous 


Down  Buys  a 


Only  u  witte 

The  One-Profit  Engine 

FOR  42  years  I  have  been  building 
ENGINES  which  thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the  most  dependable 
and  economical  in  the  world.  But  this 
WITTE  Engine  is  the  masterpiece 
of  them  all.  It  is  really  a  mechan¬ 
ical  marvel  and  I  am  so  proud  of 
its  perfection  that  I  want  every  farm 
to  have  one. 

Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine  so  any 
man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do  almost  every 
kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s  economical  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto, 
speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up 
and  deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an  IRCN 
CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 

BUY  ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS 
—NO  INTEREST  CHARGES 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people 


Stationary 

ENGINE 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 

Note  these  Points 

Square,  Protected  Tank,  die-cast 
bearings,  and  many  other  re¬ 
finements.  Starts  easy  in  cold¬ 
est  weather.  Special  piston  con¬ 
struction  means  more  power  for 
less  fuel.  Speed  regulator  en¬ 
ables  it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heaviest 
work.  Takes  the  place  of  sev¬ 
eral  engines.  Iron  Clad  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes— 1  Yz  to  30  H-P. 


Special  WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features: 

1—  Medium  Weight  Yet  Dur* 
able 

2—  Valves-in-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension 
Magneto  Ignition 

6—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


boosting  this  wonderful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you 
can  buy  it  on  practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to 
pay.  On  my  liberal  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit.  Scrap 
your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  of  it  down  on  the  WITTE. 

EpjD  17  Ip*  The  WITTE  Engine  will  literally  pay  for  itself,  and 
*  make  you  a  big  profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply 

send  me  your  name  and  address—a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of 
my  big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  facts.  No  obligation.  Or,  if  you 
are  interested,  ask  about  our  Log  and  Tree  Saws,  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs  or 
Pump  Outfits.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1897  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

1897  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

1897  Witte  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Quick  shipments  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  ware¬ 
houses:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta,  Ga„  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Laredo, 
Tex..  Denver,  Colo.,  Billings,  Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Albany, 

N.  Y.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y .  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


'eio  home  electric  plant 


When  you  see  it  you  will  marvel 
that  so  simple  and  compact  a  plant 
furnishes  all  the  electric  light  for  the 
farm  home  and  abundant  power  for 
pumping,  running  belt  and  motor-driven 
machines  and  doing  all  sorts  of  chores. 
But  remember,  this  is  a  new  plant  —  the 
type  of  home  electric  power  plant  that  was 
bound  to  come.  It  represents  a  new  idea 
in  compactness,  completeness,  simplicity 
and  dependability. 

Hear  the  engine  run — smooth  as  that  of 
a  fine  automobile.  Observe  the  clean,  color¬ 
less  exhaust,  even  when  kerosene  is  used. 


That  means  complete  combustion  —  more 
perfect  burning  of  fuel  due  to  the  Ricardo 
Cylinder  Head,  Unique  Cooling  System  of 
our  own  design  and  other  special  features 
— hence  greater  economy.  See  the  simple 
selective  electric  control,  that  makes  it 
easy  for  anybody  to  operate  the  plant. 

Investigate  this  new  type  of  home  elec¬ 
tric  plant.  Watch  a  demonstration.  Run 
the  plant  yourself.  Your  Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer  is  now  or  will  soon  be  demonstrating 
the  New  Fairbanks-Morse  Home  Electric 
Power  Plant.  Plan  to  call  on  him. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  free  booklet. 


The  New 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Home  Electric 
Power  Plant! 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., Manufacturers,  Chicago 

Branches  and  Service  Stations  Covering  Every  State  in  the  Union 


FREE  — 28  PAGE  BOOK 


FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept.  342 
900  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Without  obligation  send  literature  covering  the  new  Fair¬ 
banks-Morse  Home  Electric  Power  Plant. 

Name . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street . . . 

Town. . State . . 

Also  send  literature  on: 

□  Electric  Motors 


□  “Z“  Engines 

□  Feed  Grinders 

□  Plate  Type 

□  Hammer  Type 

□  Home  Water 
Plants 


□  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills 

□  Home  Light  and  Power  Plants 

□  Washing  Machines 

□  Pump  Jacks 
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peach  tree  I  have  seen  ever  in  this  hard 
situation,  and  in  the  nursery  it  towers 
high  above  all  others.  You  may  imagine 
that  we  waited  with  great  interest  to  see 
what  it  would  do.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
have  watched  a  big  vigorous  child  grow 
up  from  the  cradle  hoping  that  there  may 
be  character  and  intelligence  to  inhabit 
this  big  strong  body.  Three  years  ago 
the  tree  fruited.  There  were  a  few  scat¬ 
tering  peaches  the  year  before,  but  finally 
there  came  a  full  crop,  and  we  became 
convinced  that  we  had  something  well 
worth  standing  in  line  with  the  best. 

.1.  •>  a*  *'• 

*1*  v  a*  v  -i- 

It  will  probably  rank  as  a  white  peach, 
though  in  reality  the  color  is  a  faint  yel¬ 
low.  The  picture  on  page  1238  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  its  size  and  shape,  though  most 
specimens  will  run  a  little  larger.  When 
planted  in  a  good  location  I  think  the  size 
will  be  improved.  Now  I  never  would  ac¬ 
cept  any  parent’s  estimate  of  his  own 
child  as  the  last  word,  and  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  accept  my  word  fully,  but 
here  is  my  estimate  of  the  Hope  Farm 
peach.  It  is  of  high  quality,  ranking 
with  Belle,  averaging  larger  than  that 
variety,  and  a  shade  darker  in  color,  with 
a  fine  red  cheek.  It  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  best  of  shipping  peaches.  I  have  sent 
it  by  mail  for  long  distances.  The  tree 
is  remarkably  hardy,  and  vigorous,  notice¬ 
ably  ahead  of  other  varieties  in  the  nur¬ 
sery.  It  ripens  from  a  week  to  10  days 
after  Elberta,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
usually  a  lack  of  good  peaches.  If  this 
peach  ripened  exactly  with  Belle,  J  .H. 
Hjale  or  Elberta  I  should  not  feel  like  ad¬ 
vising  more  than  experiment,  for  varieties 
are  well-known  and  especially  with  the 
yellow  ones,  their  color  will  sell  them. 
For  some  reason  a  white  peach  is  not  so 
popular,  though  it  may  be  far  superior 
in  flavor.  The  tree  of  Hope  Farm  is,  I 
believe,  far  more  vigorous  than  either  of 
the  three  named  varieties — partioularly 
J.  Id.  Hale.  The  chief  commercial  value 
of  the  Hope  Farm  peach  will  lie  in  its 
late  ripening  and  its  fine  shipping  qual¬ 
ities.  It  will  come  into  market  at  a  sea¬ 
son  when  there  are  few  if  any  high-class 
peaches,  and  that  is  an  advantage  both 
for  commercial  planting  and  for  the  home 
orchard.  I  think  we  have  in  Hope  Farm 
an  entirely  new  peach  worthy  of  en¬ 
trance  into  select  peach  society.  If  I  did 
not  feel  that  way  about  it  I  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  permit  this  fruit 
to  be  introduced,  for  I  know  well  enough 
that  there  are  too  many  varieties  now. 
I  also  know  how  easy  it  is  to  lose  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  old  friends  if 
they  come  to  think  you  have  deceived  or 
taken  advantage  of  them. 


It  is  now  many  years  since  our  min¬ 
ister  spoke  of  the  jo^  of  service  which 
men  like  Baldwin  and  Bull  and  other  dis¬ 
coverers  must  have  experienced.  Now  as 
a  very  feeble  imitation  of  these  worthies 
I  know  there  is  much  anxiety  mixed  with 
the  joy.  Nature  seems  to  have  put  into 
my  hands  the  distribution  of  one  of  her 
gifts.  The  peach  pit  which  one  of  our 
boys  carelessly  threw  away  in  my  barn¬ 
yard  was  evidently  one  of  a  billion  to 
carry  what  I  believe  to  be  a  genuine  gift 
to  humanity.  Yet  I  have  hesitated  to 
distribute  it.  It  may  fail  when  taken 
away  from  this  section.  It  may  “peter 
out”  entirely,  or  change  some  of  its  habits 
when  budded  out  and  put  in  a  new  place. 
While  I  do  not  expect  that  is  possible,  if 
its  behavior  in  the  hands  of  others  should 
break  old-time  friendships  and  confidence 
I  should  always  reg.et  that  I  did  not 
strangle  it  in  the  cradle.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  do  any  of  these  things.  I 
think  it  well  worth  while,  and  I  believe 
■it  is  worth  trying  in  every  home  orchard 
and  on  a  commercial  scale.  I  spent  much 
time  trying  to  decide  how  to  introduce 
it.  At  first  I  thought  of  starting  a  large 
nursery  and  distributing  trees  freely. 
That,  however,  is  not  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  would  not  be  satisfactory.  So 
1  decided  at  last  to  let  this  peach  be 
introduced  in  the  regular  way.  That  is 
the  business  way  of  doing  such  things. 
I  have  always  thought  that  a  new  and 
superior  fruit  is  more  deserving  of  finan¬ 
cial  recognition  than  a  machine  or  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance.  The  originator  is 
more  deserving  of  reward  than  the  in¬ 
ventor.  I  know,  however,  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  give  the  originator  any 
such  chance  as  the  inventor  receives,  nor 
will  the  nurserymen  respect  the  rights  of 
the  introducer.  They  will  appropriate 
the  new  variety  as  fast  as  they  can  get 
buds.  It  is  all  unfair,  but  a  part  of  the 
game.  If  I  were  a  tree  “originator”  I 
should  no  doubt  feel  differently  about  it 
— but  I  am  not  “the  author”  of  this 
peach.  I  just  found  it.  By  an  accident 
of  fate  the  pit  fell  ou  my  land.  Should 
there  be  any  royalty  coming  to  me  I  shall 
not  use  it  myself,  but  hand  it  over  to 
people  who  need  it  more  than  I  do.  If 
the  peach  prove,  as  I  think  it  will,  a  real 
acquisition,  I  shall  be  well  repaid. 

H.  W.  C. 


Pear  Salads  and  Desserts 

Pears,  whether  raw  or  cooked,  are  a 
favorite  salad  fruit,  and  if  canned  or 
spiced  they  are  very  convenient  for  Win¬ 
ter  use.  For  this  purpose  they  are  best 
preserved  in  halves,  and  may  be  simply 
filled  with  cream  cheese  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  red  or  green  pepper,  and  served 
on  lettuce  with  a  French  dressing.  An 
enticing  concoction  which  may  be  varied 
at  pleasure  is : 

Harvest  Salad. — Three  pears,  raw  or 


cooked,  cut  in  strips ;  one  cup  celery, 
diced ;  eight  shredded  dates,  %  cup 
chopped  pineapple,  %  cup  -black  wal¬ 
nut  meats.  For  the  dressing  use  may¬ 
onnaise  thinned  with  half  the  qualtity 
of  pineapple  juice.  Sprinkle  the  pears 
with  lemon  juice,  mix  lightly  and  serve 
on  lettuce  hearts.  Pears  that  are  hard 
or  coarse  in  texture  should  be  cooked, 
and  cooked  slowly,  with  orange,  lemon, 
ginger  root,  spices  or  spicy  seeds  for 
seasoning. 

A  particularly  dainty  dessert  is  pear 
snow.  Pare  and  halve  as  many  large 
perfect  pears  as  desired,  remove  the  cores 
and  cook  as  directed  until  tender,  sweet¬ 
ening  to  taste.  Drain  thoroughly,  lay 
each  one  on  an  individual  glass  dish  and 
fill  the  hollow  with  chopped  ginger  or 
any  rich  preserve.  Strain  the  syrup,  re¬ 
duced  to  1%  cups,  and  add  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  gelatine  softened  in  a  little 
cold  water.  Stir  until  dissolved,  and 
when  it  begins  to  set,  whip  in  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Beat  at  inter¬ 
vals  for  10  minutes,  then  heap  the  “snow” 
over  the  fruit.  A  crowning  touch  is  a 
border  of  whipped  cream  garnished  with 
ginger. 

Porcupines. — Pare  eight  or  ten  pears 
without  removing  the  stems.  Prepare  a 
thin  syrup,  using  one  cup  of  sugar,  one 
cup  water  and  one  cup  of  any  fruit 
juice  available  —  loganberry,  cranberry 
or  canned  cherries  may  be  used.  Cook 
the  pears  gently  in  this  syrup  until  they 
can  be  pierced  by  a  straw ;  remove  them 
with  a  slotted  spoon,  cool,  and  take  out 
the  cores  from  the  blossom  end.  Fill  the 
cavities  with  bitter  marmalade  and  stick 
with  almonds  which  have  -been  blanched, 
cut  in  strips  and  dried.  Arrange  in  a 
glass  dish,  boil  down  the  syrup  to  one 
cup  and  pour  it  over  them.  Chill,  and 
serve  with  sponge  cake  or  lady  fingers. 

R.  F.  D. 


Care  of  Agapanthus 

What  care  and  treatment  should  be 
given  the  Agapanthus  plant,  both  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter?  MRS.  w.  E.  B. 

Shelton,  Wash. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus,  the  African 
lily,  flowers  in  Summer,  and  should  rest 
in  Winter.  During  the  resting  period  it 
may  be  kept  in  a  cellar,  giving  it  just 
enough  water  at  intervals  to  prevent 
dropping  of  the  leaves.  In  Spring  it  is 
encouraged  to  make  growth,  and  given 
an  abundance  of  water  when  in  bloom. 
A  large  plant  is  preferably  grown  in  a 
tub,  as  the  large  roots  may  burst  a  pot. 
After  flowering  gradually  lessen  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  until  placed  in  Winter 
quarters.  The  plant  is  a  heavy  feeder, 
flourishing  in  strong  loam  containing 
well- rotted  manure  and  a  little  sand.  An 
occasional  application  of  manure  water 
may  be  given  while  the  plant  is  in  active 
growth.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
dividing  the  roots. 

Construction  of  Farm 
Entrance 

I  am  planning  to  make  a  rock  or 
cement  entrance  into  my  farm.  Could 
you  offer  any  suggestions  as  to  the  ar¬ 
tistic  arrangements  of  entrance? 

Virginia.  MRS.  R.  d.  s. 


Spiced  Apple  Jelly 

One  peck  apples,  wash  and  cut  them 
in  small  pieces;  don’t  peel  or  core,  but 
look  out  for  fungus,  decay  or  worms. 
Put  them  in  a  large  preserving  kettle 
with  one  quart  vinegar,  three  pints  water. 
Tie  in  coarse  cheese  cloth  bag,  one  ounce 
whole  cloves,  two  ounces  cassia  buds, 
two  ounces  allspice  berries.  Put  over 
fire  and  simmer  till  apples  are  tender. 
Turn  the  cooked  apples  into  a  jelly  bag 
and  let  the  juice  drip  without  forcing 
or  pressing.  Measure  juice,  put  in  a 
clean  kettle,  and  cook  rapidly  20  min¬ 
utes.  Stir  and  skim.  Use  as  many 
cups  of  granulated  sugar  as  there  are 
of  juice.  Set  sugar  in  oven  till  heated 
through.  Add  sugar  to  juice  that  has 
cooked  20  minutes.  Stir  and  cook  IS 
minutes.  Try  lifting  a  tablespoon  of 
juice  high  and  let  run  back  in  kettle; 
if  a  little  sticks  to  spoon  it  is  jelled 
enough.  Have  ready  hot  sterilized 
glasses  and  pour  in.  When  cold  and  stiff 
cover  with  paraffin.  Be  -sure  to  use  an 
agate  or  enamel  kettle  or  pan  without 
any  worn  spots  for  cooking  this  jelly. 
Commercial  pectin  improves  this  jelly  for 
quick  cooking.  MRS.  j.  L.  M. 


Apple  Sponge 

Press  one  (quart  thick  apple  sauce 
through  a  sieve,  sweeten  to  taste.  Dis¬ 
solve  one  envelope  gelatin  in  half  a  cup 
of  cold  water.  Have  apple  sauce  very 
hot,  add  dissolved  gelatin,  mix  thorough¬ 
ly.  Add  %  cup  thick  syrup  from  canned 
strawberries,  red  raspberries  or  cherries. 
Set  in  a  cold  place ;  serve  next  day  with 
cream,  whipped  or  plain.  MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


Two  Favorite  Recipes 

Beefsteak  Sauce. — One  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  one  teaspoon  paprika,  one  tablespoon 
Worcestershire  sauce,  one  cup  ketchup. 
Bring  to  boiling  point.  This  sauce  is 
delicious. 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes. — Pare  pota¬ 
toes  and  cut  in  small  pieces.  Boil  in 
salted  water  until  tender,  drain.  Put  in 
baking  dish,  pour  over  one  cup  brown 
sugar,  one-half  cup  butter  in  small  pieces, 
bake  one-half  hour.  Delicious. 

MRS.  FLECKSTEIN. 


Leadclad 
metal 
shingles, 
roofing 
and  spout* 
ing,  have 
the  same 
heavy 
coating  of 
everlast¬ 
ing  lead  as 
Leadclad 
fence. 


(When  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin 

it  will  be  on  your  wire  fence,  too !  And  unless  your  fence  is  Lead¬ 
clad,  frost  will  shorten  its  life  just  as  sure  as  it  will  destroy  your 
tomato  plants  or  wilt  your  corn. 

The  life  of  any  wire  fence  depends  upon  its  coating. 

Leadclad  fence  is  coated  with  pure  lead,  seven 
times  heavier  than  galvanized. 

It  costs  no  more  to  erect  than  galvanized  but 
will  outlast  galvanized  many  times  over. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
1200  Plainfield  Street,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


EDWARDS 

■METAL 
IROOFS 


Make  Your  Money  Go  Farther 

Save  the  middleman’s  profit  by  buying  direct  froin 
us  at  factory  prices.  Get  better  quality,  lasting  satis¬ 
faction.  We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own 
sheets,  control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized 
Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made 
Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get  better 
value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  metal 
roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  wonder¬ 
fully  low  prices,  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  Roofing  Book  No. 
173,  or  for  Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
923-973  Butler  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


BEEUAU 


WORLD’S 

PIONEER 

Small  Tractors 

Buy  the  original.  Thou- 
sands  in  use.  Plows — 
harrows — cultivates. 
Belt  work  to  4  h.  p. 
Catalog  free 

BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 

5th  St.N.E. 

MlNM. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers . 

DON’T  BE  A  TOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  CIDER 

then  you  know  it  is  from  your  own  apples  and 
is  made  clean.  Grinder  first  slices  apples,  then 
grates  them  to  fine  pomace,  making  pressing 
easy  and  securing  all  the  juice.  Presses  made 
of  native  hard  wood;  unusually  strong  construc¬ 
tion.  Several  sizes  of  presses  without  grinders 
for  grapes,  berries,  etc.  Made  by  the  makers 
of  the  famous  Clark  “Cutaway”  Disk  Harrows. 

Order  your  outfit  early  and  be  sure  of 
having  it  on  time.  Write  for  catalog  and 
prices  TODAY. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  33  Elm  St.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


CHOVEY’S  PROFITS  after  receiving;  sample 

—  Morey  Auto  Rim  Tool.  Big  protits  and  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  for  live  agents.  T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL  CO.,  Blissfi.ld,  Mien, 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  who 
should  read  this  book: 

1.  All  those  who  are  deaf,  because  it  speaks  their  language 

and  presents  their  thought. 

2.  All  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deaf  or 

hard  of  hearing  because  it  shows  them  how  to 
he  comanpionahle. 

3.  All  others  who  are  interested  in  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  regard  this  book  read  this : 

The  copy  of  your  “Adventures  in  Silence”  which  I  loaned  to  a  family 
who  is  rapidly  moving  into  the  kingdom  of  silence  just  got  back  to  me 
yesterday.  I  went  to  bed  with  it,  spent  the  night  reading  it,  and  have 
to  thank  you  for  a  happy  although  sleepless  night. 

You  have  made  a  contribution,  a  brand  new  contribution,  to  a  new 
field  of  literature.  You  have  opened  up  the  soul  of  the  deaf  to  a  callous 
public,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  your  book  will  be  quoted  many  times  in 
the  next  thousand  years. 

And  quite  as  important,  you  have  helped  to  cheer  the  souls  that  live 
in  the  kingdom  of  silence.  It  is  so  simple  in  style,  so  graphic  and  read¬ 
able,  so  intimately  personal  and  tender  that  you  kept  me  thinking  all 
the  while  of  Ike  Marvel  and  his  comfortable  ramblings  in  “The  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor”  and  “My  Farm  at  Edgewood,”  and  the  easy  jog-trot  of 
Thackeray.  You  have  many  of  the  graces  of  both  these  men,  but  I 
judge  that  you  lack  the  habit  that  both  of  them  solaced  their  souls  with, 
namely,  a  corn-cob  pipe  and  Virginia  tobacco.  Your  volume  is  literally 
a  “store  of  accumulated  philosophy  and  sunshine”  for  the  deaf.  And  it 
is  as  fascinating  to  me  as  it  was  to  my  little  deaf  friend. 

I  congratulate  vou  and  I  thank  you  for  vour  volume  all  in  the  same 
breath.  (Signed)  E.  C.  BRANSON. 

The  University  of  N.  0.,  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C, 

PRICE,  $1.00  POSTPAID 

Sent  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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«  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise! „  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  have  been  told  that  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  is  a  “so-called”  organiza¬ 
tion.  Usually  that  term  is  used  to  express  contempt, 
or  as  a  sneering  observation.  We  wish  that  the 
critics  who  use  that  term  could  have  attended  the 
school  meeting  at  the  'State  Fair.  It  was  the  largest 
and  most  genuine  farmers’  meeting  held  during  the 
entire  week.  The  people  who  attended  might  fairly 
be  called  the  “cream  of  country  society.”  The  speeches 
were  short  and  to  the  point,  and  there  was  much  en¬ 
thusiasm.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Commissioner 
Graves  could  not  accept  the  invitation  to  come  and 
tell  why  he  is  opposed  to  the  Joiner  bill.  He  would 
have  been  given  a  respectful  hearing,  and  would 
have  met  a  group  of  country  people  who  can  tell  him 
the  truth  about  the  district  school.  These  people 
want  to  know  why  the  department  fights  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  Joiner  bill  so  bitterly,  and  as  we  think, 
so  unfairly,  but  no  one  will  answer.  Well,  anyway, 
the  R.  S.  I.  S.  is  very  much  alive,  and  is  gaining 
strength  every  day. 

* 

EW  of  us  realize  how  the  saddle  horse  is  “com¬ 
ing  back”  in  many  localities  near  the  richer 
cities.  Some  years  ago  we  predicted  that  the  craze 
for  motorcycles  and  automobiles  would  subside  to 
the  extent  of  setting  free  a  good  number  of  people 
who  always  hunt  for  something  new.  These  people 
have  regarded  the  motor  car  as  a  plaything  rather 
than  a  necessity.  When  it  became  too  common  these 
folks  hunted  for  something  else.  They  have  found 
it  in  the  saddle  horse,  and  near  most  of  the  cities 
one  may  see  hundreds  of  riders  passing  slowly  along 
country  roads.  They  want  the  exercise,  and  also 
want  to  show  the  world  that  they  are  able  to  ex¬ 
ploit  a  novelty — something  out  of  the  reach  of  com¬ 
mon  people.  Here  and  there  are  horse  farms  where 
“riding  clubs”  are  established.  This  new  fad  will 
long  remain  limited  to  a  certain  class  of  society,  but 
it  will  continue.  There  will  be  some  business  in 
breeding  and  handling  a  type  of  horses  suitable  for 
horseback  riding,  and  there  will  be  an  increasing 
market  for  hay,  grain  and  straw.  There  will  also  be 
work  for  a  line  of  expert  blacksmiths  who  are 
capable  of  making  shoes  for  these  riding  horses.  It 
is  all  evidence  of  the  way  Industry  is  changing  in  our 
rural  communities.  Those  who  thought  the  horse 
was  doomed  have  another  guess  coming.  He  is  slow¬ 
ly  coming  back,  but  it  is  a  new  type  of  horse.  The 
middle-sized  “chunk”  has  had  its  day.  Now  comes 
the  saddle  horse  and  the  heavy  draft  animal.  At  the 
New  York  State  Fair  a  team  of  big  horses  pulled  the 
equivalent  of  17%  tons,  and  would  have  pulled  more 
had  they  not  been  frightened  at  the  cheering  of  the 
crowd ! 

* 

N  Labor  Day  over  a  million  people  left  New 
York  City  for  a  brief  holiday  in  the  country. 
Most  of  them  scattered  over  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  New  England.  At  one  .place  on  the  Hudson  more 
than  40,000  cars  passed  inside  of  10  hours.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  these  migratory  birds  numbered  more 
than  the  combined  population  of  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Vermont.  They  all  came  back  to  roost  in 
the  city  after  the  holiday,  but  this  short  flight  is 
only  an  intimation  of  what  will  follow  when  the 
tunnels  and  bridges  under  and  over  the  Hudson  are 
completed.  Then  this  great  flock  will  go  from  the 
city  and  remain  away,  making  their  homes  in  the 
country.  No  doubt  others  will  come  to  the  city 
to  take  their  places,  but  the  movement  out  into 
the  country  will  go  on  and  become  permanent.  The 
same  will  be  more  or  less  true  of  every  large  city. 
Around  each  one  will  be  a  ring  of  homes  and  gar¬ 
dens  15  miles  or  more  wide,  where  people  will  live 
in  greater  comfort  and  greater  independence.  Many 
or  most  of  our  cities  are  now  too  large.  They  will 


remain  as  manufacturing  centers,  but  more  and  more 
will  the  people  look  for  homes  outside.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  useful  movements 
of  society  ever  known. 

■ *  * 

OME  of  the  grocers  and  marketmen  report  the 
poorest  August  for  selling  food  they  have  ever 
known.  The  chief  reason  for  it  is  the  way  the 
Sunday  and  holiday  dinners  are  served.  Time  was 
when  these  meals  represented  great  family  reunions, 
with  meat,  half  a  dozen  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
all  the  “fixings.”  Such  a  meal  meant  large  trade 
for  the  grocer,  or  direct  with  the  farmer.  Now,  if 
the  weather  is  in  any  way  favorable,  the  car  comes 
rolling  out  after  breakfast,  the  entire  family  jump 
in  and  off  they  go  for  a  day’s  ride.  Usually  there 
is  no  particular  program  for  the  drive.  It  is  simply 
a  desire  to  “go  somewhere,”  to  keep  moving  about. 
Sometimes  the  family  will  take  a  picnic  lunch  along, 
but  usually  the  dinner  will  consist  of  a  few  “hot 
dogs”  and  a  few  bottles  of  “pop.”  If  only  a  few 
families  were  to  do  this  it  would  not  make  great 
difference  in  the  market,  but  when  a  majority  of  the 
families  in  a  community  spend  Sunday  in  this  way 
trade  in  certain  food  products  is  cut  seriously.  It 
has  come  to  be  a  hard  problem  for  many  grocers  and 
for  many  farmers,  and  the  practice  seems  to  be 
gaining.  Another  thing  is  the  diminished  sale  of 
early  varieties  of  apples.  The  wonderful  distribu¬ 
tion  of  yellow  peaches  has  made  it  well-nigh  impos¬ 
sible  to  sell  Wealthy  apples  or  varieties  ripening  be¬ 
fore  Sept.  15.  People  will  not  buy  apples  freely 
While  peaches  are  reasonably  cheap,  and  it  simply 
means  disaster  when  northern  growers  send  carload 
bulk  shipments  of  cheap  apples  into  our  markets. 

* 

The  producers  of  Guernsey  milk  in  this  section  met  at 
Howard  Slayton’s  last  evening  and  signed  up  with  a 
dealer  for  their  milk  cooled  and  delivered  in  the  bulk 
to  Cato  for  9%  cents  per  quart.  This  milk  is  to  go  to 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  is  the  highest  price  ever  known  to 
have  been  paid  for  milk  in  the  bulk. 

HIE  above  local  item  appeared  in  the  Citizen,  of 
Cato,  N.  Y.  We  have  heard  of  other  cases  of  this 
sort  where  milk  from  certain  breeds  has  been  bar¬ 
gained  for.  Something  of  this  sort  may  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  present  discussion  over  the  milk  test.  In 
•talking  with  many  consumers  we  have  not  found 
that  they  demand  a  richer  milk.  They  seem  more 
inclined  to  buy  cream  separately.  The  fact  is  that 
the  details  of  milk  grafting  and  of  dirty  milk  with 
which  the  daily  papers  have  been  filled  have  dis¬ 
gusted  many  consumers,  and  they  are  using  more 
milk  substitutes  than  ever.  Again  and  again  we  are 
asked  why  these  scandals  were  permitted  to  grow 
when  the  dairymen  are  paying  tremendous  salaries 
to  men  whose  business  it  is  to  prevent  such  things. 

* 

SCHOOL  board  in  Connecticut  recently  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  no  teacher  should 
be  employed  in  the  local  school  for  more  than  five 
years.  It  was  generally  understood  in  the  town  that 
this  resolution  represented  a  sort  of  “gentleman’s 
agreement”  to  remove  the  local  teacher.  She  was 
giving  good  satisfaction,  and  most  of  the  parents 
wanted  her  to  continue  as  teacher.  The  “board”  in 
this  case  did  not  seem  to  represent  the  people  who 
are  most  interested  in  the  school.  One  great  trouble 
with  many  country  schools  is  the  fact  that  almost 
every  term  brings  a  new  teacher.  The  result  is  that 
teachers  come  and  go— not  one  of  them  remaining 
long  enough  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  pupils  or 
the  desires  of  the  parents.  In  many  cases  these  coun¬ 
try  teachers  are  young  women  without  experience 
who  regard  life  in  the  country  as  a  form  of  penance, 
and  who  are  only  anxious  to  serve  their  period  of 
servitude  and  then  go  elsewhere.  There  are  many 
country  women  of  mature  years — some  of  them  mar¬ 
ried — who  would  do  admirable  work  in  country 
schools,  yet  they  are  frequently  rejected  because  they 
are  not  fully  up  on  “modem  methods.”  It  would 
seem  to  us  that  whenever  a  district  can  secure  a 
woman  of  this  type  as  a  teacher  they  should  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  keep  her  as  long  as  possible.  There 
may  be  circumstances  about  this  Connecticut  case 
that  we  do  not  understand,  but  on  general  principles 
it  seems  just  about  as  foolish  a  move  as  one  can 
think  of. 

* 

E  cannot  speak  from  experience,  since  we 
never  tried  to  raise  foxes  or  other  wild  ani¬ 
mals  in  domestication.  Our  opinion  is,  however,  that 
eight  out  of  10  people  who  try  it  will  fail.  It  is  a 
business  which  requires  a  special  gift  or  instinct 
not  to  be  acquired  by  reading  or  even  by  experience. 
There  is  a  necessity  for  fur  products,  and  that  neces¬ 
sity  will  grow  stronger  as  years  go  by  and  wild  ani¬ 
mals  are  driven  back  into  the  wilderness,  but  this 
fur  farming  is  not  like  the  production  of  wheat  or 


corn  or  potatoes.  It  is  more  in  the  line  of  growing 
mushrooms,  roses,  squabs  or  other  delicate  products. 
You  ■would  not  be  likely  to  trust  a  blacksmith  to  re¬ 
pair  your  wrist  watch  or  a  stone  mason’s  apprentice 
to  set  your  diamond.  It  will  seem  to  many  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  put  a  pair  of  foxes  in¬ 
side  a  yard  and  leave  them  to  dig  a  hole  and  make 
a  happy  home — with  nothing  for  you  to  do  but 
figure  out  the  profits  at  $500  per  pelt !  That  seems 
to  be  the  way  some  of  the  fur  adventurers  look  at 
it,  and  fortune  will  certainly  rub  their  fur  the  wrong 
way  if  they  start  in  the  business.  We  realize  that 
this  fur  farming  is  coming  to  be  a  large  business, 
and  that  some  men  have  done  well  at  it — ’through 
selling  breeding  stock.  The  great  majority  of  breed¬ 
ers  have  yet  to  find  out  whether  their  investments 
will  ever  come  out  of  the  hole  or  not.  The  business 
is  large  enough  to  warrant  a  fair  discussion  and  de¬ 
scription,  but  we  want  to  warn  all  those  who  are 
getting  excited  about  it  that  it  is,  at  best,  a  chance 
game,  a  gamble,  an  unsure  thing  to  all  but  a  few 
men  and  women  who  are  specially  fitted  by  nature 
to  be  the  companion  of  a  fox. 

* 

“It  is  my  belief  that  farmer,  dealer  and  consumer 
would  all  profit  by  having  the  State  standard  of  milk 
at  three  per  cent  and  increasing  the  price  per  point  for 
additional  fat — thus  inducing  rather  than  forcing  the 
farmer  to  raise  his  test.” 

HUS  writes  Hudson  C.  Bull,  on  page  1251,  and 
who  shall  say  he  is  not  right?  Grant  if  you 
please  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  a  higher 
fat  test  for  milk.  That  is  a  subject  for  discussion. 
There  are  arguments  on  both  sides,  but  that  is  not 
or  should  not  be  the  fundamental  principle  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  change.  Evidently  such  a  change  will  mean 
a  revolution  in  New  York  milk  production.  The  real 
point  is,  as  Mr.  Bull  says,  whether  it  is  wise  to 
force  farmers  into  such  a  revolution  or  to  seek  by 
other  methods  to  induce  him  to  make  the  change. 
We  have  fallen  into  the  plan  of  trying  to  force  peo¬ 
ple  into  changes  which  mean  trouble  and  expense, 
and  it  is  not  improving  the  temper  and  quality  of 
our  country  people.  You  cannot  force  a  free  people 
into  either  co-operation  or  improvement  with  a  club. 

* 

I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  appreciation  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  picture  on  page  1150  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
entitled,  “Didn’t  Knox  It  Was  Loaded.”  If  this  pic¬ 
ture  could  be  printed  in  every  paper  of  the  land,  and 
brought  in  that  way  before  the  people,  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  the  means  of  saving  many  an  innocent  life. 
And  again  if  parents  would  frame  such  a  picture  and 
hang  it  where  the  whole  household  could  see  it  every 
day,  there  certainly  would  be  more  care  taken  in  put¬ 
ting  such  death-dealing  articles  out  of  the  reach,  of 
children,  and  even  some  grown-ups  are  apt  to  do  just 
as  the  little  fellow  in  the  picture  is  doing  without  any 
thought  of  danger.  Also  parents  should  by  all  means 
teach  the  youth  the  danger  in  guns  and  such  like,  so 
that  they  may  in  that  way  be  prepared  against  accident. 

I  certainly  enjoy  the  weekly  visit  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  your  stand  against  graft  and  injustice,  and  glory 
in  your  stand  for  the  right  for  all  people,  harry  bock. 

Vermont. 

HE  picture  shows  a  boy  playing  with  father's 
loaded  gun — the  muzzle  directed  straight  at  the 
little  girl.  It  is,  all  too  often,  a  true  picture  and  a 
sad  one.  “Didn't  know  it  wTas  loaded.”  How  often 
that  foolish  excuse  is  made — too  late.  It  applies 
not  only  to  the  careless  use  of  firearms,  but  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  things  in  life.  As  for  loaded  guns  or 
pistols,  no  child  should  be  (permitted  to  come  within 
reach  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  almost  every¬ 
thing  we  touch  or  say  or  do  may  be  “loaded.”  Very 
few  of  them  may  be  called  fool-proof. 


Brevities 

Finding  water  with  a  stick.  One  reader  says  it  is 
a  manifestation  of  spiritual  control,  while  another  says 
it  is  involuntary  motion  of  the  forearm  muscles.  Take 
your  choice ! 

This  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  seasons  for  blight 
on  potatoes  that  w?e  have  ever  known.  While  all  other 
varieties  are  dead  our  blight-proof  Northern  Spv  plants 
are  still  alive. 

In  New  Jersey  the  rule  covering  an  auto  driver’s 
license  is  that  if  an  applicant  has  held  such  a  license 
during  any  of  the  past  three  years  he  may  obtain  a  re¬ 
newal  without  taking  another  test. 

The  cement  men  say  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
cases  where  concrete  work  leaks  or  lets  water  through 
are  due  to  the  use  of  smooth  sand  and  loam,  or  to 
uneven  mixing  of  the  cement.  Only  sharp  sand  should 
be  used. 

Fall  and  Spring  pasture  for  sheep.  The  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  claims  that  wheat  has  twice  the  carrying  capacity 
of  rye  for  such  a  pasture.  Rye  will  probably  make  a 
more  bulky  growth  but  it  gets  too  hard  for  any  animals 
to  relish. 

The  other  day  a  woman  met  with  a  bad.  accident  in 
an  automobile.  The  report  is  that  while  skidding  down 
hill  a  strand  of  her  long  hair  worked  loose  and  blew 
into  her  eye  and  “obscured  her  vision.”  Had  her  hair 
been  bobbed  there  could  not  have  been  any  accident. 
Almost  on  the  same  day  another  woman  was  thrown 
from  a  car.  She  struck  on  her  head,  but  her  wealth 
of  long  hair  bunched  at  the  back  served  as  a  cushion 
and  saved  her  life.  Had  her  hair  been  bobbed  she 
would  have  been  killed!  Ladies— you  may  take  your 
choice ! 
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“A  Significant  Move” 

The  recent  contract  by  the  League  with  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Co-operative  Milk  Company,  Inc.,  of  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  located  at  Poughkeepsie,  is  a  significant  move 
in  the  annals  of  co-operative  marketing. — League  News. 

BAND  of  five  men  organized  themselves  in  New 
York.  One  stood  with  a  gun  in  sight  of  a 
policeman,  ready  to  shoot  if  necessary.  Another  sat 
at  the  steering  wheel  of  a  powerful  automobile  with 
engine  running.  Three  entered  a  store  across  the 
street.  One  drove  the  customers  to  a  corner  in  the 
rear  and  held  them  there  facing  the  mouth  of  his 
revolver.  Another  pointed  his  gun  at  the  owner  of 
the  store  and  compelled  him  to  open  the  safe.  The 
fifth  man  filled  his  bag  with  money  and  jewelry  to 
the  amount  of  $150,000,  and  all  five  rode  off  safely 
in  the  waiting  car.  It  was  a  significant  move  in 
the  annals  of  co-operative  banditry. 

For  10  years  up  to  1924  the  Farmers’  Co-operative 
Creamery  at  Poughkeepsie  was  prosperous. and  pay¬ 
ing  producers  substantially  50  cents  per  cwt.  more 
than  pool  returns.  Two  years  ago  the  management 
of  the  pool  established  an  agency  in  Poughkeepsie, 
shipped  in  700  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  sold  it  to 
consumers  at  two  cents  a  quart  'below  current  prices 
in  Poughkeepsie  and  neighboring  markets.  The  man¬ 
agement  publicly  boasted  that  it  would  have  the 
Poughkeepsie  market  or  drive  local  producers  to  mak¬ 
ing  butter.  The  loss  of  two  cents  a  quart  on  700 
quarts  for  two  years  was  $10,220  to  pool  patrons.  On 
the  estimated  17,000  quarts -it  was  a  loss  of  $224,100 
to  local  producers,  but  no  entreaty  or  appeal  or  pro¬ 
test  could  induce  the  pool  management  to  release 
its  grip  on  the  throat  of  the  local  producers.  After 
two  years  the  local  co-operative  creamery  was 
forced  to  give  up  the  unequal  struggle.  The  aggressor 
has  the  market  and  the  local  producers  pay  daily 
tribute  on  every  quart  of  milk  delivered.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  official  organ  this  “is  a  significant  move 
in  the  annals  of  co-operative  marketing!”  Both 
moves  are  co-operative,  but  our  concept  of  farm  co¬ 
operation  is  something  different. 


A  Country  School  Festival 

THIS  patrons  of  the  Stone  schoolhouse  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  near  the  village  of  Margaretville, 
N.  Y.,  are  setting  a  worthy  example  -for  school  pa¬ 
trons  everywhere.  The  Stone'sehoolhouse  was  erected 
just  106  years  ago.  The  Centennial  Association  had 
been  organized,  and  the  anniversary  is  celebrated 
annually  under  its  auspices.  The  farmers  come  with 
their  wives  and  children.  Former  pupils  who  have 
gone  out  into  the  world  and  won  fortune,  fame  and 
honor  come  back  for  the  day.  The  ministers,  the 
school-teachers,  the  Farm  Bureau  agent,  State  and 
Federal  legislators,  and  friends  generally  come  to 
help  and  lend  cheer  and  encouragement  to  the  good 
work. 

The  exercises  are  simple,  in  keeping  with  the  coun¬ 
try  environment,  but  appropriate,  wholesome  and  im¬ 
pressive.  Above  everything  else  they  express  the 
simple,  wholesome  spiritual  life  of  the  country  com¬ 
munity.  The  exercises  open  with  prayer  and  end 
with  a  benediction.  Music  and  songs  and  spiritual 
hymns  dominate  the  program.  Usually  one  guest  is 
invited  from  the  world  outside  for  an  address.  The 
intellectual  and  spiritual  exercises  are  followed  by  a 
dinner  of  such  wholesome  and  delicious  food  as  only 
country  housewives  know  how  to  prepare,  and  the 
social  intercourse,  incidental  to  a  hunger  so  well  and 
so  bountifully  satisfied  prolongs  the  feast.  The  as¬ 
sembly  is  an  edifying  exhibition  of  simple  wholesome 
country  virtues.  If  it  were  emulated  annually  in 
every  community  in  the  country  the  future  of  this 
nation  would  be  secure. 

The  pi’esident  of  the  association  is  Mr.  W.  W. 
Dimmick,  a  former  pupil  and  teacher  of  the  school, 
and  now  a  prominent  lawyer  in  New  York.  The  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  is  Mr.  M.  II.  Sanford,  a  farmer  and 
former  school  commissioner.  Other  officers  are : 
Frank  Mead,  vice-president;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Easly,  chair¬ 
man;  Rev.  G.  lW.  Walker,  chorister;  Lloyd  Mann, 
register;  George  McMurry,  decorations,  and  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Sanford,  organist. 


More  “Graft”  in  Food  Handling 

HEALTH  Commissioner  Harris  said  last  week 
that  he  h'ad  reason  to  believe  that  small  res¬ 
taurants  were  paying  graft  to  health  inspectors  in 
the  city  at  the  rate  of  from  $2  to  $5  a  week.  It 
would  amount  to  $25,000  a  week.  Graft  charges 
have  also  been  made  against  inspectors  in  the  live 
poultry  trade.  Three  convictions  of  health  officials 
have  already  been  secured  in  the  milk  and  cream 
graft  cases.  Others  are  under  suspicion,  and  some 
individuals  are  yet  facing  trial  or  indictments. 

Ten  years  ago  the  State  Department  of  Markets 
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found  the  city  department  honeycombed  with  graft, 
and  virtually  an  agency  of  food  distributors  general¬ 
ly.  City  commission  houses  used  to  carry  Board  of 
Health  blank  tags  fully  signed.  When  they  received 
a  shipment  they  simply  wrote  the  shipper’s  name 
in  the  blanks  and  sent  back  word  that  the  goods 
were  condemned  by  the  inspectors.  A  store  buying 
milk  from  a  dealer  “not  protected,”  had  an  inspector 
in  his  place  two  times  a  day  until  he  “got  wise.”  The 
department  actually  boasted  of  the  volume  of  food 
stuff  it  annually  dumped  into  the  ocean.  The  farm¬ 
er  who  changed  from  a  big  dealer  in  time  of  short¬ 
age  was  “taught  a  lesson”  by  having  his  stables 
condemned,  and  if  the  new  buyer  took  it,  his  milk 
was  “shut  out.”  The  State  inspectors  in  the  city 
were  no  better.  They  made  a  practice  of  condemn¬ 
ing  loads  of  the  finest  up-State  food  coming  to  the 
market.  It  was  sent  around  the  corner  to  a  “fence,” 
and  sold  at  .the  market  Trice.  The  shipper  got  no¬ 
tice  that  it  was  condemned  and  a  bill  for  the  freight. 

Everything  that  bag  milk  dealers  wanted  then 
they  got,  just  as  they  do  now.  In  1924  they  cut  the 
price  of  milk  so  low  farmers  quit  producing  it.  Then 
the  Health  Department  allowed  them  to  ship  in  from 
the  West  with  a  mere  gesture  of  inspection.  They 
did  the  same  thing  during  the  1916  strike  to  defeat 
dairy  farmers.  Knowing  the  pretense  and  hypocrisy 
and  hollowness  of  the  whole  performance,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  inspectors  and  underlings  generally 
adopted  the  graft  habit?  The  publicity  given  the 
system  by  the  State  Department  of  Markets  10  years 
ago  was  disagreeable  to  the  health  officials  at  the 
time;  also  -to  the  distributors  and  later  to  their 
allies,  .but  it  did  check  some  of  the  abuses.  Occas¬ 
ional  prosecutions  and  fines  and  imprisonments 
never  did  and  never  will  stop  an  established  system 
of  graft.  You  cannot  reach  the  higher-up  sources  of 
it.  Full  publicity  of  the  facts  would  cure  them  all. 
But  let  us  see  you  get  the  facts! 


Who  Bakes  America’s  Bread? 

HE  Continental  Baking  Corporation  has  issued 
figures  to  'show  what  becomes  of  the  output  of 
flour  in  this  country.  The  following  table  shows 
how  the  business  of  public  baking  has  developed,  and 
how  much  of  American  flour  is  still  used  at  home. 
What  would  our  grandmothers  have  thought  if  they 
could  have  known  how  much  of  this  home  manufac¬ 
turing  was  to  be  taken  away  from  them?  The  baker 
seems  to  have  won  out,  and  so  have  the  butcher  and 
the  candlestick  maker : 

Per  Cent 

Used 'by  bakeries  Teported  in  U.  S.  Barrels  of  Total 

Census,  1923  .  34,964,075  30.3 

Used  by  small  bakeries  not  in 

eluded  in  that  census  .  6,825,000  5.9 

Used  in  home  baking .  34,191,061  29.5 

All  other  users  (hotels,  etc.)....  20,409,008  17.6 

Exports  .  16,309,856  14.1 

In  transit .  3,000,000  2.6 

Totals  . 115,699,000  100 

The  census-  figures  quoted  above  include  returns  from 
167  biscuit  and ‘cracker  bakeries  which  in  1923  produced 
1,133,257,919  lbs.  of  goods.  Allowing  for  milk,  shorten¬ 
ing  and  other  ingredients  in  the  above  total  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  some  4,000.000  barrels  of  flour  entered  into 
this  output  of  the  biscuit  and  cracker  bakeries.  If 
■these  4,000,000  barrels  be  deducted  from  the  total  used 
by  all  bakeries  there  is  left  37,7S9,075  barrels  represent¬ 
ing  the  consumption  of  flour  by  bakeries  producing 
bread,  rolls,  etc.,  as  against  the  estimated  use  of  34,- 
191,061  barrels  in  homes. 


The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  at  the  Fair 

“The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse!  What  is  it — a  play?” 
murmured  the  crowd  as  it  passed  the  sign,  a  colored 
poster  displayed  by  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  at  the  lecture  room  of  the  Coliseum  at  the  State 
Fair.  And  it  came  very  near  being  right.  There  were 
dramatic  elements  in  the  meeting  inside.  About  the 
only  essential  lacking  for  a  first-rate  drama  was  the 
opposition  speaker,  Commissioner  Graves.  Mr.  Graves, 
although  invited  to  take  the  opposing  side  showing 
why  the  Joiner  bill  was  suppressed  and  amended  out 
of  all  recognition  last  Winter  in  the  Legislature,  had 
pleaded  previous  engagements,  much  to  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  farm  people  from  all  over  New  York  State, 
who  had  come  to  see  the  man  who  praised  the  stabili¬ 
ty  of  farm  folk,  yet  believes  that  farm  boys  and  girls 
would  find'  a  better  education  in  centralized  town 
schools.  Here  was  the  chance  to  vindicate  his  ideas 
to  the  rural*  community.  There  were  questions  to  be 
asked  that  only  Commissioner  Graves  could  answer. 
Taxation  without  representation  is  unconstitutional, 
says  the  history  book.  We  wondered  if  he  could  have 
passed  the  test,  even  with  his  superior  equipment.  To 
face  row  upon  row  of  serious,  determined  farm  men  and 
women  demanding  explanations,  when  none  was  to  be 
had,  is  a  position  no  man  cares  to  fill. 

The  little  hall  was  filled  with  a  mixed  assembly. 
Teacher's,  superintendents,  officials  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  sat  among  us  wordless  until  impressed  by  enthu¬ 
siasm  into  impromptu  speech.  The  people  who  sat  near 
me  covered  a  radius  of  200  miles,  and  I  looked  across 
the  room  and  saw  a  friend  I  had  not  seen  in 
years.  I  think  no  one  besides  myself  could  have  dreamed 
what  an  effort  that  woman  must  have  made  to  attend 
this  meeting.  There  was  one  farm  man  sitting  in  the 
background  who  was  Assemblyman  Webb  A.  Joiner 
of  the  Wyoming  County  hill  country.  I  have  been  in 
Wyoming  County,  and  they  tell  me  that  those  gigantic 
hills  are  really  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains,  Joiner,  like  his  hills,  is  an  immense  bulk  of  a 


man,  stooped  by  height.  Also  like  his  hills,  his  career  is 
the  beginning  of  something  greater.  It  comes  to  me  here 
that  a  farm  which  produces  a  man  like  this  ought  never 
to  be  designated  as  an  ineffectual  farm.  We  have  got  to 
stop  this  ascribing  a  man’s  rise,  in  low  vibrant  tones,  to 
the  length  of  his  education.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  1  do  be- 
lieve  that  it  is  the  farm — not  the  education  that  counts 
most.  I  he  farm  is  the  fertile  soil — book-learning,  the 
seed.  Isn’t  it  true  'that  the  soil  must  be  fertile  or  .the 
seed  will  come  to  naught? 

When  President  D.  Boyd  Devendorf  opened  the 
meeting  it  was  1 :15  o’clock  by  some  watches  and  2  :15 
by  others,  a.  freak  of  economy  'that  one  may  as  well 
smile  about.  D.  II.  Decker  of  Tompkins  County,  about 
to  catch  a  train  for  Albany  by  eastern  standard  time, 
would  stop  to  give  his  address  before  he  went.  Right 
there,  m  his  story  of  a  village  with  a  Scotch  name, 
McLean,  and  the  accepted  Scotch  thrift,  is  the  synop¬ 
sis  of  our  drama.  .McLean  saw  a  chance  to  bring  in 
,.!e?  outlying  districts  to  share  her  taxes,  and  nearly 
md  it.  All  that  saved  those  districts  was  the  pressure 

ln°Ui)  lfcobyT  tc!e  organizing  of  the  farm  people  through 
tuc  Jtv.  o.  I.  S. 


4*  pi,  u  ,  cu  fcuggTOium  to  'districts  m  tins  sit- 

nation.  .  If  we  have  not  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  we  can  bring  a  taxpayer's 
suit  against  the  tax  collectors  when  the  new  'board  of 
education  levies  the  tax  on  the  ground  that  they  are 

a  !?-nf  n^o1Cy/c,0m  -us  lin  faxes  to  pay  their  bills.  This 
Aiticle  6B  of  Section  181  is  a  bad  law.  It  provides 
tor  secrecy— the  calling  of  a  meeting  by  15  mu-sons,  and 

i 9Qtl0n  iW11ooOUfc^°n^nt  Ifc  18  as  unfair  **  Sec¬ 
tions  L-S  and  1-9.  The  Joiner  bill  would  have  limi- 
nated  all  these.” 

Secretary  of  the  State  Grange,  F.  J.  Riley,  took  the 
floor  to  give  the  views  of  Grange  members  on  centrali¬ 
zation  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  132,000  Grange  members 
favor  the  Joiner  bill.  They  are  in  favor  of  home  rule 
wherever  desired  but  are  not  against  consolidation  if 
the  people  honestly  desire  it. 

Yet,  he  added,  “there  are  people  who  would  not 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  centralizing  if 
it  meant  a  lowering  of  taxes.  Personally  I  believe  that 
there  is  too  much  centralization  of  power,  right  now, 
from  Washington  all  the  way -down.”  He  took  his  seat 
surrounded  m  applause.  It  was  worth  clapping  for  to 
hear  this  from  a  Grange  official. 

J.  L.  Craig,  vice-president  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  spoke 
tor  the  society  about  the  matter  of  funds  which  for 
so  long  were  collected  from  school  districts  to  de¬ 
tray  the  expenses  of  mimeograph  work,  stamps,  and 
other  necessities,  which  must  be  paid  for  if  the  people 
are  to  be  kept  informed.  These  funds  are  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  be  used  as  salaries  for  officials  of  the  society, 
whose  only  remuneration  is  .to  be  the  good  will  of  the 
people.  A  little  ripple  of  amusement  swayed  the  au¬ 
dience  as  Craig  asked  if  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
guilty  of  high  living.  It -was  conceded  that  he  was  in¬ 
nocent.  Craig  told  of  the  struggle  in  his  own  district 
which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  movement 
later  on. 


,  “There  is  a  well-worn  path  from  my  place  to  Al¬ 
bany,  he  smiled,  “and  it  has  been  made  in  the  interest 
of  rural  schools.” 

I  wonder  if  there  were  many  who  saw  Assemblyman 
Joiner  come  forward  who  did  not  think  of  Lincoln  He 
stood  there  before  us  homely  in  frame  and  feature, 
llie  smile  on  his  face  somehow  warmed  the  faces 
turned  towards  him,  so  that  all  were  expectant,  eager 
tor  the  fiist  sound  of  the  man,s  voice.  OETis  first  words 
came  slowly. 

“I  want  you  to  think  of  me  not  as  a  politician,  but 
as  a  boy  on  the  farm.  I  am  really  not  a  politician  at 
all — never  thought  of  politics  until  they  came  and  asked 
me  to  run  for  supervisor,  and  later  Assemblyman.  It 
vvas  then  that  this  man  Devendorf  came  to  me  with 
this  bill  about  rural  schools.  Most  of  my  educaiton 
came  from  a.  country  school.  I  was  born  on  a  farm 
out  m  Wyoming  County We  were -poor.  As  you  may 
know,  the  land  is  very  hilly  there.  Farms  raise  mostly 
hay  and  potatoes,  a  few  cows.  It  is  harder  to  get  a 
living  there,  than  it  is  here. 

“There  was  a  mortgage  on  our  farm.  Whether  in- 
tentionally  or  not,  I  don’t  know,  my  father  always  sent 
me  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  mortgage.  Anyhow,  it 
set  me  thinking.  When  the  Centennial  was  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  I  wanted  to  go.  A  friend  of  mine  had  planned 
to  go  together.  My  mother  said,  ‘You  can  go.  Your 
father  will  have  to  borrow  some  money.’ 

“I  looked  at  myself,  a  grown  boy.  ‘Father  was  get¬ 
ting  along  m  years.  He  would  never  borrow  more 
money  ^to  send  me  to  a  Centennial,  I  thought.  And  so 
I  didn  t  go.  As  you  men  and  women  sit  there  before 
me  today  and  take  a  backward  look  at  the  things  and 
people  which  shaped  your  future  for  the  good,  I  say 
when  you  do  that  you  will  at  once  remember  one  man 
or  woman  that  you  came  in  contact  with  in  the  district 
school.  who  set  you  going  on  the  right  track.  The  per¬ 
sonal  influence  of  a  teacher  in  a  'small  school  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Compare  that  with  the  possibility  in 
the  populous,  crowded  schools  of  today.” 

This  was  only  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  cause  of 
the  country  schools  appealed  to  Mr.  Joiner.  “I  'am 
foi  it,  he  continued,  because  we  in  the  country  pav 
our  shciio  of  the  tuxes,  und  to  tuke  uwuy  the  country 
schooJ  vyould  be  to  hark  back  to  Revolutionary  days.  I 
am  for  it  because  you  can  standardize  nuts,  bolts  plows 
mowing  machines  and  automobiles,  but  not  the 'human 
mmd.  Those  who  are  geniuses  fall  off  this  standardized 
belt  which  the  Education  Department  has  erected  and 
are  lost,  and  the  world  at  large  loses,  no  one  knows 
how  much.  Another  reason  why  I  am  for  it  is  that 
when  you  take  away  the  rural  schools  you  lessen  the 
value  of  every  farm  in  the  entire  State.  We  want  bet¬ 
ter  •teachers,  teachers  who  are  able  to  discern  special 
gifts,  and  the  personal  contact  with  the  pupils  in  small 
classes  is  more  likely  of  discernment  than  in  largely  at¬ 
tended  schools.” 

Assemblyman  Joiner  declared  himself  determined  to 
work  for  ’the  bringing  together  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  and 
the  Education  Department  to  draft  a  bill  that  would  be 
generally  acceptable  to  all. 

At  this  time  there  came  before  us  H.  W.  Collins- 
wood,  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  than  whom  no  one  has 
done  more  to  help  farm  people  in  their  struggle  to  keep 
their  schools  for  farm  children.  Mr.  Collingwood  has 
had  experience  with  schools,  .and  he  tells  us  of  29 
children  which  as  years  went  by  he  has  taken  into  his 
home  to  rear  and  educate.  Ten  of  them  went  to  col¬ 
lege,  eight  graduating. 

“When  they  were  little  things  they  used  to  sit  with 
me  by  the  fireplace  and  plan  what  they  were  going  to 
do  with  my  farm  when  they  got  big  enough.  They  were 
happy  there  on  the  farm.  But  when  they  were  big 
enough  they  were  sent  to  a  larger  school,  and  after  a 
little  nothing  more  was  to  be  heard  of  plans  for  the 
farm.  They  were  taught  there  to  look  above  the  farm.” 
(Continued  on  Page  1251) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


In  Autumn 

I  have  only  to  close  my  eyes 

And,  dark  against  skies  of  blue. 

Are  hare  trees  tossed  'by  the  Autumn 
wind 

In  a  wood  that  once  I  knew. 

And  a  row  of  tall,  dark  pines, 

Like  sentinels  on  the  ridge, 

With  brown  fields  sloping  down  to  the 
stream, 

And  the  old  gray  wooden  bridge. 

And  the  ribbon  of  country  road 

That  winds  up  over  the  hill — 

The  years  are  long  since  I  trod  that  road, 

But  my  heart  remembers  still ! 

— Blanche  A  Sawyer  in 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

* 

Oxe  of  our  readers  asks  Low  to  make 
Swedish  pumpernickel.  Can  any  of  our 
housekeepers  help  us  by  furnishing  this 
recipe? 

* 

Freshly  fried  bacon,  cut  very  thin,  is 
a  delicious  addition  to  tomato  salad. 
Slice  firm  ripe  tomatoes,  lay  upon  lettuce 
leaves  if  at  hand,  and  pour  over  the 
tomatoes  plain  French  dressing.  Then 
lay  strips  of  bacon  over  the  whole.  The 
combined  flavors  are  delicious  and  the 
bacon  makes  the  salad  quite  a  hearty 
dish.  We  first  met  this  combination  at 
a  little  French  restaurant  where  a  very 
clever  chef  presided. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  our 
garden  was  gay  with  herbaceous  Phlox 
— masses  of  it  everywhere  we  would  let 
it  remain.  It  seeds  and  self-sows  so  free¬ 
ly  that  it  has  now  become  a  weed,  espe¬ 
cially  the  pure  white,  but  we  need  plenty 
of  it.  Herbaceous  Phlox  is  so  hardy  and 
free-blooming  that  it  should  be  found  in 
every  farm  garden.  Among  the  annuals 
grown  this  year  for  the  first  time  were 
the  Lilliputian  Zinnias.  These  are  dwarf 
in  growth,  very  neat  and  compact,  and 
they  bear  a  profusion  of  small,  regular, 
very  double  flowers  that  resemble  the 
pompon  or  “button”  Chrysanthemums. 
The  colors,  in  varying  rose  shades,  are 
very  good,  and  excellent  for  cutting.  The 
large  Zinnias  improve  each  year  in  color 
and  form,  and  they  are  most  satisfactory 
for  late  Summer  and  Fall.  Our  ideal 
country  garden  would  depend  chiefly  up¬ 
on  early  bullbs,  perennials,  and  a  few 
annuals  to  fill  up  bare  spaces.  Bedding 
plants  are  less  appropriate  in  such  plant¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  little  need  for  them. 
We  have  also  had  much  pleasure  this 
season  from  a  group  of  tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  planted  on  the  north  side  of  a 
building,  where  they  are  somewhat  pro¬ 
tected,  and  receive  very  little  sun.  We 
watered  the  soil  during  dry  weather,  and 
kept  the  surface  loose  and  free  from 
weeds;  the  foliage  is  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  and  the  flowers  are  magnificent. 
Some  are  full  rosettes  three-inches  across  ; 
others  broad  single  flowers  frilled  all 
around  the  edge,  and  the  colors  are 
gorgeous ;  rose,  salmon,  orange,  scarlet 
and  crimson.  These  are  deciduous,  dying 
down  in  Fall,  the  tender  tuber  being 
stored  in  a  frostproof  place  over  Winter. 
They  make  a  beautiful  show  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  shady  place  where  other  Summer 
flowers  are  not  very  satisfactory. 


dissatisfaction.”  If  you  are  not  pleased 
with  the  contents  of  your  package  you 
may  return  it  to  the  sender  and  get  your 
money  back,  if  you  can.  But  the  post 
office  cannot  pay  it  back  to  you.  I  do 
most  sincerely  wish  that  everyone  would 
get  that  fact  firmly  fixed  in  their  mind. 

Let  me  tell  of  a  few  instances  to  make 
the  matter  more  clear.  Shortly  after  -I 
took  this  office  I  received  a  C.  O.  D. 
parcel  containing  an  expensive  automobile 
part.  I  was  busy  when  buyer  came  in,  and 
he  saw  the  package  on  my  desk  and 
reached  over  and  picked  it  up  and 
stripped  the  wrappings  off. 

“This  is  not  right.”  he  said.  “I  am 
going  to  do  it  up,  and  send  it  back.” 

I  was  not  very  certain  about  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  I  said  “I  do  not  believe  you  can 
do  that  way.” 

“Oh  yes  you  can ;  that  will  be  all 
right,”  he  answered. 

In  a  few'  weeks  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  company  saying  that  I  had  allowed 
the  parcel  to  be  opened,  and  I  was  hold¬ 
ing  for  its  cost.  I  sent  for  the  man  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Men,  Women,  C.  O.  D. 
Parcels,  and  Agents 

Some  mixture,  I  hear  you  say  when 
you  read  this  title.  You  are  right,  and 
a  very  sorry  mixture  when  brought  in 
conjunction  with  a  fourth  class  post¬ 
master.  The  patrons  of  our  office  are 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  expect  to 
be  treated  as  such. 

Now  some  agents  and  advertisers  man¬ 
age  to  convey  the  idea  that  you  can  take 
a  C.  O.  D.  parcel  home  and  examine  it, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit. you  can  send  it 
back  and  not  pay  for  it.  You  cannot  do 
this  unless  a  notice  accompanies  the  par¬ 
cel  instructing  the  postmaster  to  do  so  ; 
and  the  instances  where  this  is  done,  are 
few  and  far  between.  I  have  known  of 
only  one,  in  eight  years.  No  less  per¬ 
sonage  than  Uncle  Sam  says:  “The  money 
for  a  parcel  marked  C.  O.  D.  must  be  col¬ 
lected  before  the  package  is  delivered, 
and  such  money  must  be  sent  to  the  per¬ 
son  or  firm  sending  out  the  parcel,  and 
not  returned  to  the  addressee  in  case  of 


470.  Apron  Style. 
Cut  in  sizes  10 
years,  30,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  2  yds.  of  40- 
in.  material  and 
014  yds.  of  braid. 
Twenty  cents. 


528.  Sports  Model. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  30,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  30-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  T  w  e  n  t  y 
cents. 


350.  Juniors'  Dress.  533.  Child’s  One- 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  piece  Dress.  Cut  in 
12  and  14  years,  sizes  2,  4,  0  and  8 
The  8-year  size  re-  years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  2  vds.  of  30-  quires  114  yds.  of 
in.  material  with  30-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con-  214  yds.  of  binding, 
trasting.  Twenty  Twenty  cents, 
cents. 

Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


as  lie  had  taken  the  parcel  from  my  desk 
and  opened  it  without  my  permission,  he 
straightened  the  matter  up.  _ 

Soon  after  a  woman  received  a  rain¬ 
coat,  and  insisted  upon  taking  it  home 
and  examining  it  before  paying  for  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  agent  fi’om  whom  she  ordered 
it  had  told  her  she  might,  and  if  she 
didn’t  like  it  she  might  send  _  it  back 
without  paying  for  it.  I  explained  and 
explained,  without  avail.  She  would  not 
pay  for  it.  She  left  it  in  the  office  14 
days  and  the  day  before  it  was  due  to  be 
returned  she  came  and  got  it  and  paid  for 
it,  and  upon  examination  it  proved  to 
be  all  right,  but  she  has  not  fully  for¬ 
given  me  to  this  day. 

Then  there  was  the  man  whom  the 
agent  told  jthat  he  could  jtake  home  a 
suit  of  clothes  and  .try  them  on  without 
paying  for  them,  and  if  he  did  not  like 
them  he  could  return  them  without  pay¬ 
ing  for  them.  And  the  man  was  so  dis¬ 
gusted  and  astonished  to  think  I  would 
not  live  up  to  the  agent’s  promises  with¬ 
out  instructions  from  .the  sender. 

But  the  worst  time  I  ever  had  was 
with  rugs.  It  almost  msfkes  me  weep 
when  I  think  of  it.  An  agent  came 
around  with  a  sample  of  a  beautiful  rug, 
and  he  told  every  woman  in  town  that 
she  receive  it  C.  O.  D.,  and  if  the  one 
she  received  was  not  just  like  the  sample, 
she  might  return  it  and  it  wouldn’t  cost 
her  a  cent,  and  they  were  caught  in  the 
net.  Every  woman  loves  a  pretty  rug, 
to  brighten  up  her  home.  The  rugs  ar¬ 
rived  in  good  time,  but  without  any  per¬ 
mission  slip  for  examination.  Great  was 


the  wrath  of  the  purchasers  over  my  con¬ 
duct  when  I  told  them,  in  the  nicest  way 
that  I  could,  that  they  must  pay  for  the 
rugs  before  taking  them  home.  They 
thought  it  very  strange  that  I  had  no 
respect  for  the  agent’s  word  and  prom¬ 
ises.  It  was  no  use  telling  them  that  I 
was  obliged  to  obey  the  postal  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  U.  S.  A.  When  lliey 
came  to  open  the  rugs  at  home  they  were 
more  disgusted  with  me  than  ever.  They 
were  not  at  all  like  the  sample,  but  the 
cheapest  of  the  cheap,  and  not  worth  one- 
quarter  what  they  paid  for  them.  One 
woman  sent  her  rug  back  and  wrote  time 
and  again,  but  never  got  her  money  back. 

Now  let  me  warn  you,  when  an  agent 
tells  you  that  you  can  examine  a  parcel 
post  package  without  paying  for  it,  give 
him  the  cold  shoulder.  Just  make  up 
your  mind  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  agent,  his  goods,  or  the  com¬ 
pany  that  lie  represents. 

MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


Hot  School  Lunches  in 
Washington 

One  red  leaf  on  my  woodbine, 

Just  one  red  leaf — that’s  all, 

But  from  out  the  Summer’s  glory 
It  whispers  to  me  of  Fall. 

Today  it  would  seem  that  Summer 
Must  ever  with  us  dwell, 

But  the  red  leaf  on  my  •woodbine 
Has  a  different  tale  to  tell. 

Mothers  are  now  planning  about  the 
children’s  school  lunches,  and  those  who 
are  contemplating  having  a  hot  dish  pro¬ 
vided  for  Johnny’s  and  Mary’s  lunch  will 
no  doubt  be  interested  in  the  report 
given  me  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Stow,  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  of  Snohomish  Co., 
Wash. : 

“A  hot  dish  was  served  in  the  Arling¬ 
ton  school  in  Snohomish  County  last 
year  at  a  cost  of  approximately  one  cent 
a  serving.  The  articles  served  include 
cocoa,  potatoes  ;  tomato,  bean,  pea,  vege¬ 
table,  beef,  and  chicken  soup ;  beef  stew  ; 
macaroni  and  cheese,  and  rice  and  cheese. 
Fifty-seven  pupils  were  served  with  a 
total  of  3,730  portions.  A  standard  cup¬ 
ful  was  given  to  each  pupil,  with  second 
helpings  many  times.  No  charge  was 
made  to  the  children  for  the  lunch.  A 
program  and  basket  social  netted  suffi¬ 
cient  money  to  pay  for  the  food  and  also 
for  the  purchase  of  cooking  utensils  for 
the  project.  The  Home  Demonstration 
Club  in  the  community  co-operated  in 
making  the  experiment  a  success.  The 
work  cf  preparing  the  lunches  was  done 
by  the  children,  with  the  teaclier  acting 
as  supervisor.  The  privilege  of  preparing 
and  serving  the  lunch  was  given  as  a  re¬ 
ward  to  those  whose  deportment  and 
school  work  were  best,  and  those  doing 
the  work  in  the  shortest  time  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  often est. 

“Hot  lunches  will  be  served  to  school 
children  throughout  the  State  this  year. 
They  are  very  valuable  in  keeping  up 
the  child’s  health  and  also  helping  them 
to  obtain  better  grades.” 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  this 
truthful  report  from  Mrs.  Harriet  Stow, 
and  she  deserves  much  credit  for  encour¬ 
aging  the  practice  of  hot  lunches  in  the 
public  schools  of  her  State.  j.  w.  R. 


Tomato  Relish 

Peel  and  slice  ripe  tomatoes  to  make 
two  quarts,  dice  green  tomatoes  to  make 
two  quarts,  sprinkle  with  %  cup  salt ; 
let  stand  over  night.  Peel  and  slice  very 
thin  eight  small  onions,  sprinkle  with  % 
cup  salt  over  night.  In  morning  drain 
and  rinse  with  cold  water  and  drain. 
Slice  or  shred  very  fine  six  red  and  six 
green  peppers,  seeds  discarded.  Make  a 
syrup  of  one  quart  vinegar,  one  pint  wa¬ 
ter,  2  lbs.  sugar,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
cinnamon,  cloves,  mustard  and  celery 
salt.  Cook  five  minutes.  Add  well- 
drained  vegetables  and  peppers  ;  cook  till 
tomatoes  are  tender,  then  can  in  tight- 
closing  cans  while  hot.  MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


Echoes  from  Mapledale 

Life  has  been  a  veritable  “social  whirl” 
the  past  month.  I  am  putting  away  in 
my  mind’s  gallery  many  pleasant  mem¬ 
ory  pictures  to  enjoy  in  the  Winter 
when  I  am  more  or  less  shut  in. 

The  club  meeting  was  a  very  pleasant 
one.  We  ate  dinner  in  a  spruce  grove 
where  we  cooked  coffee  and  bacon  over 
a  fire  in  an  improvised  arch.  Ever  eat 
bacon  between  bread  and  butter,  hot 
bacon  cooked  in  the  woods?  Food  for 
a  king.  We  went  reluctantly  back  to  the 
house  and  the  chairs  we  were  reseating, 
I  put  a  new  splint  bottom  in  a  porch 
chair  and  am  very  proud  of  the  job. 

The  next  day  came  a  barbecue  and 
field  day  put  on  by  our  county  Farm 
Bureau  and  Grange.  This  was  surely  a 
big  affair,  there  being  some  1,000  people 
in  attendance.  There  were  both  water 
and  land  sports,  a  ball  game  and  speech, 
the  latter  by  Mr.  Gardner,  highest  Grange 
officer  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
inspiration  in  a  large  gathering  like  that, 
and  there  was  inspiration  in  his  speech. 
If  I  had  never  been  proud  before  to  be 
a  farm  woman,  I  would  have  been  after 
listening  to  him.  The  barbecue  was  of 
course  an  interesting  part  of  the  day’s 
program.  The  ox  weighed  over  500  lbs. 
It  was  laid  in  an  immense  pan  which 
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was  covered  and  put  over  a  trench  dug 
in  the  ground  where  the  fire  was  made 
It  cooked  24  hours.  Imagine  the  task  of 
serving  so  many  people !  I  waited  in 
line  as  long  as  half  an  hour,  but  I  felt 
repaid.  The  meat  was  well  seasoned 
tender  and  perfectly  cooked.  With  only 
one  day  between,  we  went  to  a  family- 
reunion,  the  first  real  reunion  my  own 
family  can  boast  of.  There  were  29  of 
us  and  we  had  a  most  pleasant  time 
The  dinner  was  served  cafeteria  style 
under  the  oaks  on  a  beautiful  lawn 
There  was  an  “after  dinner  spleech,” 
games  for  old  and  young,  posing  before 
the  camera,  all  interspersed  with  talk 
and  laughter.  On  the  way  over,  my  hus¬ 
band  took  a  picture  of  a  large  bed  of 
white  pond  lilies  which  an  uncle  of  his 
set  out.  What  a  beautiful  living  monu¬ 
ment  !  Flowers  to  live  on  and  on,  grow¬ 
ing  close  to  the  roadside  where  thousands 
of  passers  by  can  enjoy  their  beauty.  And 
none  of  us,  but  whom  could  leave  some¬ 
thing  beautiful  behind  us,  for  the  good 
of  future  generations. 

Close  upon  the  family  reunion  came  a 
picnic  for  “Older  High  School  Girls.” 
This  is  an  annual  affair  and  a  pleasant 
one,  giving  those  who  were  schoolmates, 
but  living  too  far  apart  to  see  each  other 
often,  a  chance  to  renew  friendships. 
This  year,  after  the  picnic  dinner,  we 
drove  10  miles  to  some  pretty  falls,  where 
we  roasted  marshmallows  over  a  fire. 

Then  only  a  few  days  since,  a  second 
family  gathering  at  our  house,  with  16 
for  dinner.  This  was  in  honor  of  a 
cousin  and  his  southern  wife.  We  had 
chicken  pie  because  it  is  such  a  treat  to 
southerners  who  know  only  fried  chicken. 
And  you  know  I  feel  a  bit  “chesty”  over 
my  chicken  pie  because  I  made  it  so 
economically  and  it  was  so  good.  You 
see  I  used  hen’s  oil  for  shortening.  Hen’s 
oil  is  very  rich,  so  don’t  use  too  much 
of  it,  and  use  a  little  extra  salt.  My 
place  cards  were  two  lines  that  rhymed 
and  got  them  guessing.  One  read,  “This 
place  is  for  a  man  so  tall,  I  know  he 
feels  above  us  all.”  There  was  a  pretty 
color  scheme  in  the  dining-room,  carried 
out  quite  by  accident,  thistle  blossoms  in 
a  vase  near  the  mulberry  draperies,  both 
blending  so  pleasingly  with  the  flowers 
in  the  border  of  the  paper.  In  the  living- 
room  was  a  bouquet  of  steeple-bush  in 
the  old-fashioned  brown  jar  and  these 
flowers  blended  well  with  the  draperies 
also. 

Between  the  social  events  is  squeezed 
in  canning  of  peas,  string  beans,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blueberries,  a  -little  sewing, 
and  the  usual  round  of  every-day  tasks. 
In  spite  of  the  inauspicious  beginning, 
haying  is  done  with  hardly  a  spear  wet. 
We  have  to  eat  fast  to  use  up  all  the 
pullets’  eggs,  which  are  too  small  to  sell. 

It  is  raining  now  and  the  sound  is 
pleasant,  because  our  spring  is  low.  We 
are  thankful  every  morning  to  find  a 
tankful  of  water,  and  the  rain  gives 
promise  that  the  spring  won’t  fail. 

S.  M.  B. 


Canned  Apple  Sauce 

As  a  back-to-the-lander  some  years  ago 
my  neighbors  among  farm  women  were 
much  surprised  on  learning  that  I  canned 
apple  sauce  \yithout  paring  or  sweeten¬ 
ing.  After  washing,  quartering,  and  dis¬ 
carding  all  waste  apples  are  cooked  to 
desired  softness.  Sterilized  jars  are  then 
filled  to  overflowing,  lids  adjusted  and 
tightened.  On  opening  a  jar  for  use, 
contents  are  put  through  colander  or 
hair  sieve  and  apple  sauce  sweetened  to 
taste,  with  dash  of  cinnamon  or  nutmeg. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  drops  of  almond 
extract  gives  back  the  original  flavor. 
Much  time  may  be  saved  in  this  way 
during  the  busy  season.  Also  skin  and 
seeds  of  apples  give  added  flavor  to  sauce. 
I  follow  cold  pack  method  as  for  vege¬ 
tables,  putting  the  same  in  jars  as  for 
canner,  but  not  having  either  canner  or 
pressure  cooker,  I  improvised  something 
which  I  found  a  success.  Having  an 
oil  stove  and  the  regular  oven  for  same, 
one  of  my  deep  roasting  pans  fits  into 
the  bottom  of  the  oven  and  holds  just  10 
quart  jars.  Two  inches  of  water  was 
kept  at  boiling  point  over  small  flame 
until  beans,  chicken,  etc.,  were  in  the 
allotted  time.  Lids  fastened  on  remov¬ 
ing.  I  also  wonder  if  other  readers 
have  found  their  “Dutch  ovens”  (as  they 
are  now  called)  or  iron  pots  an  oil  or 
gas  saver?  By  slowly  heating,  greasing 
and  using  same  over  a  small  flame  (be 
sure  it  is  good  and  hot)  before  putting 
in  your  cake,  biscuits  or  hot  pie  roaster 
can  be  used  instead  of  regular  oven.  It 
is  also  a  gas  saver  for  crisping  up  the 
rolls  for  breakfast.  Always  cook  over  a 
low  flame.  G.  H. 


Molasses  Pie 

I  notice  a  reader  asks  for  a  recipe  to 
make  molasses  pie.  My  recipe  makes 
two  pies.  One  does  not  last  long  in  my 
family.  Two  unbaked  pie  shells.  Cream 
%  cup  granulated  sugar  with  two  tea¬ 
spoons  butter.  Mix  two  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch  and  Yz  cup  sweet  milk  to  a 
smooth  paste.  Add  to  sugar  mixture. 
Add  three  well-beaten  eggs,  two  teaspoons 
soda,  dissolved  in  two  cups  molasses, 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Blend  all  ingredients 
thoroughly  and  add  two  teaspoons  maple 
flavoring.  Stir  well  and  bake  in  shells 
in  moderate  oven.  I  sometimes  use  the 
egg  yolks  only,  in  the  pie  proper,  and  the 
whites  as  a  meringue  after  the  pie  is 
baked.  MRS.  c.  v.  w. 
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The  next  few  weeks  will  be 


your  busy  season.  Your  crops 
are  ripening — they  must  be 
harvested.  You  are  going  to 
be  busy  in  the  fields — working 
from  early  morning  ‘till  late  at 
night.  You  will  be  tired — and 
yet  the  chores  must  be  done. 

Let  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Power 
and  Light  Plant  be  your  helper. 
Its  power  will  milk  the  cows 
and  pump  the  water  and  costs 
you  much  less  then  an  extra 
man.  Remember  a  Fuller  & 
Johnson  Power  8s  Light  Plant 
adds  working  hours  to  your 
days.  It  pays  for  itself  by 
furnishing  light  alone. 

With  a  Fuller  8s  Johnson  Power 
&  Light  Plant  every  socket  is  a 
servant — eager  and  willing  to  help 
you.  Let  us  show  you  how  a  Fuller 
8s  Johnson  Power  8s  Light  Plant 
will  save  you  time  and  money.  We 
will  gladly  send  you  valuable  in- 


l/3  to 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Re¬ 
duced  Factory  Prices.  In¬ 
troduces  sensational  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  and  combination 
gas  and  coal  ranges  in  soft  grey 
and  delft  blue.  Mahoganyporce- 
Iain  enamel  heating  stoves.Cash 
or  easy  terms— as  lowas$3down, 
$3  monthly.  24  hr.  shpts.  30  day 
free  trial.360dayapproval  test.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  26  yrs.in  busi¬ 
ness.  600,000  customers.  Write  today 
for  your  copy  of  this  FREE  book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 

KALAMAZOO  MICH. 


“A  Ka.larcva.ziia  •  •  • 

'  Trad#  Direct  to  You” 


Heating  s^^20 
Stoves  “  •  up 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

We  beat  them  all  on  many  points) 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency) 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot.1 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included) 

Smyth-despard  Co. 

833-839  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y, 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  bis\7Ie£?Sum 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  $3. 05.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mar.  752  Grimes  St..  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  cSerycoHo%ngwTe; 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO,,  Portland,  Maine 


All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  ^  at  bargain. 

Free  samples,  h.  a.  bartlett,  harmony,  maine 


The  Farm  Girl 

We  hear  more  about  the  advantages 
of  bringing  up  a  boy  on  the  farm  than 
we  do  about  bringing  up  a  girl  there. 
But  the  environment  of  farm  living  de¬ 
velops  in  a  girl  unequalled  well-rounded 
personality  and  ability.  The  girls  them¬ 
selves  do  not  realize  this,  and  possibly 
will  not  believe  it,  because  there  are 
many  things  about  living  on  a  farm 
that  seem  hard  to  them.  But  the  close 
association  with  both  parents,  the  matter 
of  work  being  taken  as  a  natural  part 
of  life,  and  this  work  that  gives  such  a 
varied  knowledge,  the  certain  amount  of 
quietness  in  farm  life,  and  the  necessity 
of  being  so  much  in  the  open,  all  work 
toward  a  balanced  development. 

From  her  earliest  years  the  daughter 
is  with  her  mother  in  the  kitchen,  learn¬ 
ing  practical  domestic  science,  and  with 
her  father  in  the  fields,  where,  if  she 
does  not  actually  work  with  him,  she  at 
least  imbibes  from  him  and  his  work 
knowledge  that  if  possessed  by  a  city 
girl  would  make  her  considered  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well-informed  girl.  For  what 
girl  familiar  with  machinery,  plant  life, 
animals,  birds  and  all  nature  would  not 
be  thought  well  educated?  Many  a  town 
girl  has  applied  herself  diligently  to 
learn  these  very  things.  And  if  these 
parents  of  this  farm  girl  happen  to 
possess  higher  education,  which  does  not 
mean  necessarily  years  spent  in  a  school¬ 
room,  she  is  that  much  more  fortunate. 

I  like  to  think  of  one  girl  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  whom  I  watched  interestedly 
through  her  high  school  course.  She 
lived  five  miles  or  more  from  the  town 
in  which  were  located  the  school  and 
also  the  milk  plant  to  which  her  father’s 
milk  was  delivered.  Each  morning,  Win¬ 
ter  days  included,  when  her  horse  had  to 
wade  the  drifts,  she  drove  to  school, 
bringing  her  father’s  milk  to  the  plant, 
too.  Now  she  is  holding  a  responsible 
position  because  of  her  education  and 
her  ability  to  cope  with  situations.  It 
is  girls  like  these,  who  are  not  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  do  jobs  that  come  their  way, 
who  win  the  admiration  of  real  people. 

It  seems  better  for  the  girl  to  board 
at  home  when  possible,  and  it  is  usually 
possible  now  with  cars,  ’bicycles  and 
horses  available.  To  be  home  for  the 
night  to  study,  to  read  and  to  rest,  is  a 
good  influence,  helping  to  develop  the 
trait  of  contentment,  which  is  so  much 
needed  today. 

There  seems  to  be  such  a  strong  in¬ 
clination  these  days  to  be  forever  “on  the 
go.”  This  inclination  has  an  easy  sway 
on  town  girls.  I  have  noticed  many 
(of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule)  come  home  from  school,  only  to 
start  somewhere  else,  if  only  to  walk 
around  the  streets,  and  then  out  again 
in  the  evening.  Of  course,  some  even¬ 
ing  recreations  are  expected  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  all  girls,  no  matter  where  they 
live.  But  this  constant  “going,”  constant 
uneasiness,  cannot  help  but  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  school  work  and  character 
building.  This  is  not  meant  as  unkind 
criticism,  but  only  meant  to  draw  the 
facts  with  prove  farm  life  beneficial  to 
our  girls.  For  it  is  the  girls  with  founda¬ 
tions  of  solid  habits  and  ideas  who  are 
going  to  be  successful  women  both  in 
business  and  in  marriage. 

Turning  to  the  lighter  side  of  life 
which  includes  fads  and  fashions,  the 
rural  girl  is  no  longer  a  hack  number. 
Magazines,  the  'auto  and  her  town  asso¬ 
ciations  have  made  her  up-to-date,  and 
we  want  her  up-to-date  in  a  wholesome 
way.  She  has  the  finest  of  opportunities 
to  indulge  in  outdoor  sports,  which  is 
no  small  factor  in  health  and  happiness. 
Why  does  she  not  set  the  fashion  to  ski 
or  snowshoe  to  school?  City  people  go 
to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  indulge  in 
these  sports,  which  to  her  -would  he  a 
convenience. 

No  girl  is  better  situated  to  do  her 
part  socially  with  her  mates.  There  is 
a  charm  .for  village  boys  and  girls  about 
going  out  to  a  farm  for  a  party,  a 
sleigh-ride  or  a  picnic.  There  is  no  good 
time  in  town  equal  to  it.  Let  the  parents 
do  their  part  to  make  this  part  of  her 
life  a  success.  • 

Few  girls  remain  on  the  farm  after 
their  education  is  finished.  This  is  nat¬ 
ural,  as  they  are  anxious  to  earn  their 
living  and  to  gain  a  wider  experience. 
However,  many  return  as  farmers’  wives, 
well  equipped  to  be  wives  and  mothers. 
If,  instead,  she  marries  a  town  man,  she 
will  flit  into  that  life  also. 

If  conditions  hold  a  girl  to  the  farm 
from  the  first,  I  earnestly  a. 'vise  her  to 
get  interested  in  a  business  there  and  in 
the  activities  in  her  nearest  town.  It 
is  possible  for  her  to  build  up  a  business 
in  poultry,  flowers,  vegetables  or,  if  loca¬ 
tion  permits,  a  roadside  stand  business, 
which  might  handle  a  variety  of  com¬ 
modities.  For  recreational  activities  the 
church,  school  and  other  worthy  organiza¬ 
tions  need  her.  Especially  will  she  count 
in  the  activities  of  the  young  people. 

ELIZABETH  M.  HOAG 


Peach  Preserve 

Peel  or  scald  peaches  till  skin  is  easy 
to  peel  off.  Pit,  then  cut  small  and  weigh 
15  lbs.  Mix  with  10  lbs.  granulated 
sugar,  and  1  lb.  can  of  crushed  or  grated 
pineapple.  Next  morning  stir  and  cook 
slowly  20  minutes,  then  let  boil  hard  for 
20  minutes  more.  Put  in  small  hot  jars. 
Use  an  enamel  kettle  and  cover.  White 
peaches  are  fine.  mrs.  j.  l.  m. 


Pay  for  If 

with  the 

Savings 


AMONCRIEF  FURNACE  is  a  great  money  maker  for 
.  you  as  well  as  a  heat  maker.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in 
fuel  savings  in  a  very  few  years. 

but,  first,  you  must  have  your  Moncrief  Furnace  to 
effect  the  savings.  Go  to  a  Moncrief  dealer  and  talk  over 
the  matter  of  a  new  furnace  now,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for 
the  first  cool  spell  of  weather. 

Moncrief  Furnaces  are  well  known  for  their  fine  heating 
qualities.  They  include  every  good  efficiency  and  economy 
feature;  yet  they  are  most  reasonably  priced.  Better  value 
you  will  not  find  anywhere. 

Among  the  five  different  types  and  all  standard  sizes  is 
a  Moncrief  Furnace  just  right  for  your  requirements. 

In  your  neighborhood  is  a  Moncrief  Furnace  dealer. 
Write  our  nearest  distributor  for  his  name  and  ask  for 
copy  of  new  illustrated  book  on  heating.  It’s  free. 


Eastern  Distributors: 


F.  H.  HANLON,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  BURBANK  SEED  CO. 
29  Free  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

J.  F.  CONANT 

Ry.  Terminal  Warehouse  Co. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


R.  E.  CHENEY 
16  Flandreaux  Ave. 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

A.  B.  BENTLEY 
R.F.  D.  1 

Middletown,  Conn. 


Made  by 

The  Henry  Furnace  Foundry  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


MONCRIEF 

FURNACES 


Pige  -  Pipe! ess^Thte eRpe Moncrief -Majesiid 
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^Cuticura 

f  Loveliness 
A  Clear  r 

Y  Healthy  Skin 

,  \  Insured  by  Every-day 

\  Use  of  Cuticura  Soap 

A  Little  Faucet 

Ends  Backaches 


_  A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


NO  more  back-breaking 
hand  pumping  or  carry¬ 
ing  of  water  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 


You  can  have  all  the  run¬ 
ning  water  you  want  at  the 
turn  of  a  faucet,  even  if  you 
live  beyond  the  reach  ofwater 
mains. 


A  Goulds  Autowater  System 
will  give  you  running  water 
in  abundance  at  a  cost  of  only 
a  few  cents  a  week. 

Ask  for  Booklet  O  which 
describes  our  complete  line  of 
electric  and  engine  driven 
pumps  and  water  systems. 

Qoulds  Autowater  Systems 
may  be  purchased  on  deferred 
payments. 


GOULDS  PUMPS,  Inc. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Knocks  Corns 

MJH  instantly 

Marvelous  new  medicated  tape  forms  a  thin 
y  A.  _  ,  comfortable  bandage  over  aching 
\  A  Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions.  Pain  ends 

1  /  instantly,  and  soon  the  hard  growth  is 

I  entirely  absorbed.  No  pad,  no  acid,  no 

I  II  ■  Jj  j  /mt  I  |  poison.  Sate,  healing,  antiseptic. 

I  111  Jill  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

1  We  wil1  gladly  send  you  the  big  spool 

V/  gaSsS S2F  Co  m  ti  tape  to  try.  Simply  write"!  would 
like  to  try  Comfitape  at  your  risk.” 

COMFIT  APE  LABORATORY.  Dept.  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  -:-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 
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TheWorlds  Best  Grade  Cows 

^ ^ - X  Yx  W  . 


Last  fall  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  our  herd 
of  100  Grade  Cows  won  118  out  of  126  prizes. 
Their  big  milk  and  butter  records  were  made  on 
a  ration  balanced  with 

Co  rn  Gluten  Feed 

These  cows  and  thousands  of  others  like  them 
— including  more  than  5000  high-producers  in  our 
National  Feeding  Contest — are  getting  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  every  day. 

You  will  need  a  good  concentrate  to  balance 
your  fall  and  winter  rations.  Pin  your  faith  to 
Corn  Gluten  Feed  for  profit  and  the  good  con¬ 
dition  of  your  herd. 

It’s  a  pure  corn  product  concentrated  feed — 
23%  or  more  protein  and  other  good  feeding  parts 
of  corn.  It  is  nearly  all  digestible. 

Get  Corn  Gluten  Feed  from  your  dealer  or 
any  manufacturer.  If  you  buy  a  ready  mixed  feed 
be  sure  it  contains  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

Write  for  our  new  book  on  feeding.  It  will 
help  you. 


Ask  for  Bulletin  5-C 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 
Feed  Research  Department 
208  Soulh  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


No.  55 

□E 


SAW  15  to  25 
CORDS  A  DAY 


This  Easy  Way 

\  A  ANY  of  our  customers  saw  2  5 

cords  a  day  with  a  WITTE  One-Man 
Log  Saw.  One  man  felled  fifty  18-inch  trees 
in  five  hours.  Another  says:  “My  WITTE 
goes  anywhere  and  saws  more  wood  than 
forty  ablebodied  men  could  with  hand 


saws. 


WICO 
Magneto 
Equipped 

One  man  made  $500.00  the  first  season  in  hilly  country.  Another  sawed  sixty  cords 
in  two  days  at  a  cost  of  $1.85 — showed  a  profit  of  over  $200.  Still  another  says: 
“Far  cheaper  than  hired  help.” 

WITTE  Log  and  Tree  Saw 

makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean,  “arm-swing 

Steady  running,  fastest  and  most  dependable. 

Cannot  bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  “whip  or  ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet  trouble  proof. 

Makes  any  cut  you  want — merely  turn  a  screw  to 
change  speed.  Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene,  Gaso¬ 
line,  Gas,  Gas-Oil  or 
Distillate 

Cheapest  to  operate — runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an 
hour  per  H-P.  Bums  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus.of 
power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK. 

Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator,  throttling  governor  and  2  fly¬ 
wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs— pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc. — an  all  purpose  outfit  that 
will  work  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  WITTE  Throttling  Governor  Engine  is  in  use  all 
over  the  world.  For  40  years  it  has  been  known  as 
the  standard  of  farm  power.  More  than  150,000  in 
use,  always  giving  satisfaction.  Buy  on  your  own 
terms.  No  Interest  Charges. 

WRITE  TODAY  For  Our 

T7D  V17  UaaI#  or  ask  about  our  IVi  to  30 
DOOM.  H_p.  Engines,  3-in-l  Saw 
Rigs  or  Pump  Outfits  if  interested.  No  obligation. 

Witte  Engine  Works  6898  Empire  Bldg. 

in. . - . . "  6898  Witte  Bldg  ' 

Quick  shipments  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  warehouses:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta,  Ga. Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex., Laredo,  Tex.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Billings, 
Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Bangor,  Me-,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Change  to 
Tree  Saw 
in  3  Minutes 

Only  3  minutes  to  change  from  log  saw  to  tree 
saw— 10  seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fastest  fel¬ 
ling  ever  known.  Fells  trees  from  any  posi¬ 
tion— clear  down  level  with  the  ground. 

WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO  Magneto— the 
most  perfect  ignition  known.  Sure  perform¬ 
ance  in  any  climate  or  temperature — 40  below 
zero  or  100  in  the  shade— not  affected  by  oil 
or  water.  The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  “work  like  a  charm”  in¬ 
stantly.  Starts  Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


Kansas  City,  Mo* 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
San  Francisco.  Cal* 


When  you -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Value  of  Green  Corn  Stalks 

I  want  to  sell  five  acres  of  silage  corn 
(Early  Mastodon).  It  averages  7  ft.  in 
height  ;  was  planted  thin,  so  is  well  eared. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  it  standing?  B.  K.  s. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  very  difficult  thing  to  figure  out.  In 
most  communities  there  is  a  so-called 
“going  price”  for  such  things.  It  is 
usually  the  result  of  guess  work  and, 
therefore,  not  very  accurate.  If  you 
want  to  get  a  fair  price  for  such  stalks 
you  can  proceed  as  follows :  Measure 
off  a  square  rod  in  some  part  of  the 
field  where  there  is  a  fair  average  crop. 
Cut  the  stalks  on  this  square  rod  and 
vreigh  them.  If  you  can  cut  several  of 
these  plots  so  much  the  better.  Take 
the  average  weight  and  multiply  by  160. 
That  will  give  the  weight  from  an  acre. 
A  square  rod  is  272)4  ft.  In  this  way 
you  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  you  have 
to  sell.  There  is  no  market  price  for 
silage  as  there  is  for  hay  or  grain.  The 
value  is  usually  figured  comparatively — 
calling  a  ton  of  silage  in  the  silo  worth 
35  per  cent  of  a  ton  of  hay  in  the  mow. 
For  example,  if  the  local  price  of  hay  is 
$20  a  ton,  a  ton  of  silage  would  be  worth 
$7.50.  Some  farmers  say  the  silage  is 
worth  more,  but  we  know  that  a  good 
many  transactions  have  been  worked  out 
at  this  35  per  cent  basis.  When  standing 
grass  is  sold  the  usual  value  is  put  at 
one-third  of  the  local  price  for  hay.  It 
is  considered  that  the  labor  of  cutting, 
curing  and  hauling  and  the  chances  of 
loss  are  worth  two-thirds  of  crop.  There 
is  much  less  danger  in  handling  green 
corn  and  the  stalks  standing  in  the  field 
ought  to  be  worth  half  the  price  of  the 
silage.  Suppose  you  have  15  tons  of 
silage  to  the  acre.  That  means  75  tons 
for  five  acres.  Hay  may  be  worth  $20  a 
toil.  That  makes  the  valuation  of  silage 
$7.50  per  ton.  Half  of  that,  $3.75  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  75  gives  the  value  of  the  green 
corn  at  $281.25. 


Soy  Beans  and  Sudan 

Since  reading  your  description  of  the 
Soy  bean  and  Sudan  grass  field  shown 
on  page  1136,  I  want  to  say  that  I  tried 
the  combination  last  year  with  success, 
broadcast  May  26  and  harrowed  in,  pro¬ 
ducing  three  tons  to  the  acre.  It  was 
very  much  relished  by  my  cows  and 
horses  in  the  Fall  and  early  Winter. 
Toward  Spring  the  cows  tired  of  it,  but 
the  horses  cleaned  it  up  as  long  as  it 
lasted.  I  found  it  was  harder  to  cure 
than  Timothy  or  clover.  I  also  tried  a 
small  patch  of  Soy  beans  alone,  and 
found  that  they  were  harder  to  cure  than 
the  Soy  bean-Sudan  grass  combination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  latitude  the 
combination  should  be  grown  successfully 
if  sown  the  last  week  in  May  or  first 
week  in  June,  and  beans  inoculated. 
They  seem  to  be  warm  weather  plants. 

I  sowed  a  field  of  Alfalfa  July  6  this 
year ;  plowed  the  ground  in  May  and 
harrowed  it  to  kill  weeds  a  number  of 
times.  At  present  it  is  from  6  to  7  in. 
high,  and  very  weedy.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  cut  it  this  Fall,  or  wait  until 
Spring?  By  cutting  it  tl*is  Fall,  do  you 
think  it  would  freeze  out? 

CLAYTON  SIMON. 

Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y.' — We  should  clip  this  feed 
about  the  middle  of  September  and  leave 
the  clippings  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch. 


That  Milk  Shrinkage 

I  was  interested  in  the  inquiry  of 
H.  S.  P.  regarding  shrinkage  of  milk, 
and  from  my  experience  of  40  years  in 
milking  cows  I  would  guess  that  his  cow 
is  holding  her  milk  mornings,  for  I  know 
that  it  is  possible,  as  I  'have  had  four 
or  five  cows  in  that  time  that  got  the 
habit  of  doing  it.  He  can  tell  by  the 
size  of  her  udder  mornings  and  the  size 
of  the  mess  at  night.  If  he  will  give 
this  cow  a  little  of  something  she  likes, 
as  grain,  old  potatoes  or  apples  when 
he  starts  to  milk  her  I  think  she  will 
give  down  all  right,  and  perhaps  will 
forget  the  habit  so  'that  the  grain  may 
be  withheld.  It  is  a  very  common  thing 
for  a  cow  to  hold  her  milk  for  her  calf 
the  first  day  or  two  after  the  calf  is 
taken  away,  so  I  think  A.  S.  A.  is  mis¬ 
taken  about  its  not  being  possible.. 

I  Freeville,  N.  Y.  a.  b.  p. 


Here’s  to  Your 
Health,  Mr.  Hog 

YOU’RE  the  mortgage  lifter. 

May  your  skin  be  clean  and 
free  from  lice,  your  living  quar¬ 
ters  free  from  foul  smells  and 
disease  germs.  May  you  have  a 
decent  living  place  and  grow 
into  a  fine,  big  porker. 

And  your  near  neighbor,  the 
dairy  cow,  the  goodness  of  her 
products  depends  on  cleanliness. 
Today’s  civilization  demands  san¬ 
itary  products. 

DR.  HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 

- kills  hog  lice 

- destroys  disease  germs 

■ — keeps  down  bad  odors 
• — makes  living  quarters 
healthful 

The  sprinkling  can  is  mighty 
important  these  days.  The  farmer 
who  uses  it  to  sprinkle  Dr.  Hess 
Dip  and  Disinfectant  freely  about 
pig  pens,  cow  stables,  the  dairy 
and  the  poultry  yards,  is  keeping 
out  disease  and  putting  his  stock 
and  poultry  on  a  thrift  and  profit 
basis. 

A  standard  preparation.  Sold 
on  money-back  guarantee. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
Ashland,  Ohio 


v. 


%uknow  this  famous 
bottle -Keep  ithandy- 
Good  for  humans,  too 


SAMPLE  BOX 

FREE 


Wonder  Ointment  From  ■ 
Sheep’s  Wool  Works  Like  Magic 

A  wonderful  healing  ointment  extracted  from  the 
wool  of  sheep  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 
of  Ohio.  An  amazing  remedy  for  Burns,  Scalds, 
Cuts,  Sores,  or  any  flesh  wounds  on  man  or  beast. 
Even  stubborn  cases  of  Eczema,  Rash  or  Chillblains 
yield  to  its  soothing  relief, 


wants  tO  bcuu  a  hmvi «*»  »  r— - “  y  - 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  sample  and  booklet  of  uses. 

CORONA  MFC.  CO.,  61  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Diarrhoea  or  Scours  of 
Calves 

My  dairy  of  26  head  have  had  the 
tuberculin  test,  all  passed  100  per  cent. 
Now  the  calves  when  about  three  or  five 
days  old  develop  a  diarrhoea.  They  are 
left  with  their  mothers.  Appear  sleepy, 
some  have  died ;  seven  just  five  days  old 
are  now  coming  down  with  it.  Stable, 
bedding  and  all  surroundings  are  given 
proper  cleaning.  S.  F. 

Tuberculin  injection  has  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  this  form  of  diarrhoea, 
or  scours,  properly  termed  calf  dysentery 
and  popularly,  “white  scours”  or  “calf 
cholera.”  Tuberculin  does  not  contain 
germs  and  can  only  affect  an  animal  that 
is  infected  with  tuberculosis.  Cows  that 
fail  to  react  to  the  tuberculin  test,  be¬ 
ing  free  from  the  disease,  are  not  in  any 
way  affected  'by  the  tuberculin.  Those 
that  react,  especially  when  the  tuberculin 
is  injected  under  the  skin  (thermal  or 
subcutaneous  test),  are  affected  by  the 
tuberculin  so  that,  possibly,  their  calves, 
delivered  just  after  the  reaction,  might 
be  injuriously  affected,  possibly  by 
scours.  Such  cases,  however,  are  of  no 
practical  importance,  as  reacting  cows 
have  to  be  disposed  of  by  slaughter, 
under  veterinary  inspection,  as  required 
by  State  law,  and  seldom  remain  upon 
the  farm  long  enough  to  calve. 

The  form  of  dysentery  you  describe  is 
germ-caused  and  usually  fatal.  No  cer¬ 
tain  medicinal  remedy  has  been  found. 
The  infection  may  be  born  in  the  calf, 
but  often  is  contracted  by  way  of  the 
stump  of  the  navel  or  the  mouth,  just 
after  birth.  The  disease  is  called  in¬ 
fectious  calf  dysentery  and  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  by 
the  following  procedure:  Provide  a  new, 
sanitary  calving  pen  and  calf  pen.  At 
birth  instantly  saturate  the  stump  of 
the  calf’s  navel  with  tincture  of  iodine 
and  then  dust  with  powdered  starch  or 
finely-sifted  slaked  lime.  Repeat  the 
treatment  daily  until*  the  cord  lias  per¬ 
fectly  dried  and  come  off,  or  until  no 
raw  spot  remains.  Cleanse  and  disinfect 
the  cow’s  udder  and  teats  before  the  calf 
is  allowed  to  nurse  for  the  first  time, 
but  when  the  disease  is  prevalent  in  a 
herd  it  is  better  not  to  let  the  new-born 
calf  take  its  dam’s  milk,  but  to  feed  it 
the  milk  of  a  cow  that  has  been  fresh 
for  some  time. 

As  soon  after  birth  as  possible  also 
have  each  calf  immunized  against  the 
disease  by  hypodermic  treatment  with 
polyvalent  calf  dysenteric  serum,  if  ob¬ 
tainable;  otherwise,  with  white  scour 
bacterin.  Consult  your  veterinarian 
about  this  treatment.  The  biologies  men¬ 
tioned  also  have  some  remedial  value, 
being  used  in  double  doses,  when  an  at¬ 
tack.  occurs.  Triple  sulpho-carbolate 
tablets  may  be  given  under  direction  of 
the  veterinarian,  if  an  attack  occurs.  A 
mixture  of  one  part  of  salol  and  two 
parts  of  bismuth  subnitrate  has  also 
proved  useful.  The  dose  is  one-quarter 
to  one-half  teaspoon  every  three,  four  or 
six  hours,  according  to  age  and  size  of 
calf  and  severity  of  attack.  A.  s.  A. 


Increased  Fat  Test  for  Milk 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
change  in  the  butterfat  per  cent  in  New 
York  State.  In  this  part  of  the  State 
they  are  already  posting  their  monthly 
milk  prices  based  on  3.5  fat.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  change  would  mean  the 
farmer  will  eventually  get  the  same  price 
for  3.5  milk  that  he  now  gets  for  3  per 
cent  with  only  the  usual  four  cents  per 
point  butterfat  differential.  It  costs  to 
produce  fat  in  milk,  and  with  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  four  cents  per  point  over  3  per 
cent,  the  farmer  was  in,  I  dare  say,  50 
cases  out  of  100  in  Northern  New  York, 
making  only  a  bare  living  for  himself 
and  family,  and  I  find  many  educating 
their  children  at  a  sacrifice  more  than  or¬ 
dinary. 

It  is  my  belief  that  farmer,  dealer,  and 
consumer,  would  all  profit  by  leaving  the 
State  standard  of  milk  at  3  per  cent  and 
increasing  the  price  per  point  for  addi¬ 
tional  fat,  thus  inducing  rather  than 
forcing  the  farmer  to  raise  his  test,  and 
the  same  interest  and  outlay  that  cause 
him  to  raise  the  test  will  cause  him  to 
produce  his  milk  under  better  conditions, 
and  cool  it  with  more  accuracy.  It  is 
discouraging  to  all  to  be  asked  to  fix  up 
continually  when  the  price  of  milk  does 
not  warrant  it.  Milk  was  sold  in  our 
local  cities  this  year  by  the  dealers  for 


12  cents  per  quart  that  was  bought  for 
from  4  to  4*4  cents  per  quart;  with  the 
expense  of  farm  implement  and  dairy 
upkeep  at  the  highest  point  in  years  the 
farmer  does  not  like  to  receive  about  one- 
third  of  what  the  consumer  pays. 

HUDSON  C.  BULL. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Raising  Squabs 

I  have  a  New  Brunswick  design,  20x80, 
chicken  coop,  divided  in  four  sections.  I 
want  to  use  20x20  for  pigeons.  How 
many  can  I  house  in  that  size  using 
20x50  with  1-in.  mesh  poultry  wire  en¬ 
closing  flight,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
open  the  rear  of  coop  and  have  two  10x20 
coops?  Ilow  would  you  arrange  the  in¬ 
terior?  What  squabs  are  wanted  for  the 
New  York  market?  j.  g.  r. 

One  section  of  your  laying  house  20x20 
ft.  can  be  made  into  a  very  satisfactory 
pigeon  house.  First  partition  off  an  al¬ 
ley  4  ft.  wide  along  the  front  side  using 
wire  netting  instead  of  boards  for  the 
partition,  and  then  run  a  solid  board 
partition  from  the  center  of  this  parti¬ 
tion  to  the  back  wall,  making  the  two 
pens  of  equal  size.  A  door  in  the  front 
of  each  nest  room,  half  way  between  the 
sides  of  the  room,  connects  with  the  alley- 
way,  and  doors  directly  opposite  con¬ 
nects  the  alley-way  with  the  flight  pen. 
Do  not  open  rear  of  house,  but  build  the 
flight  pens  entirely  on  the  front  side  of 
the  house,  one  for  each  pen.  They  should 
be  about  7  ft.  high,  and  all  enclosed  with 
2-in.  mesh  wire  netting.  The  nests  should 
be  constructed  in  tiers  along  the  sides  of 
the  rooms,  using  the  double  nest  system 
with  removable  bottoms  to  make  clean¬ 
ing  easy.  Each  pen  would  accommodate 
from  40  to  50  pairs  of  birds  very  nicely. 

Large  squabs  of  course  bring  the  high¬ 
est  prices  in  the  market,  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  prices  in  New  York  range  all  the 
way  from  about  $1  each  to  a  $1  a  dozen, 
depending  on  size  and  color  mostly,  but 
of  course  they  should  have  good  plump 
breasts.  They  must  be  light  colored 
when  dressed  to  command  a  good  price, 
therefore  we  prefer  to  raise  white  va¬ 
rieties,  as  we  have  no  trouble  selling  them. 
It  is  an  open  question  which  is  the  most 
profitable  breed,  as  the  large  varieties 
producing  squabs  weighing  a  pound  each 
or  more  are  usually  rather  shy  breeders, 
so  you  would  not  be  able  to  sell  as  many 
as  you  would  with  a  breed  producing  %- 
lb.  squabs.  Personally  I  like  the  white 
Homers,  which  are  very  prolific  breeders, 
and  produce  squabs  weighing  9  lbs.  to  the 
dozen  under  favorable  conditions. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 

The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 
at  the  Fair 

(Continued  fr^m  Page  1247) 

There  was  a  discussion  of  the  situation 
at  Setauket,  L.  I.,  where  transportation 
was  not  needed  and  yet  was  forced  upon 
a  district.  Some  impromptu  speech-mak¬ 
ing  resulted  from  this,  and  other  ques¬ 
tions.  S.  D.  Anderson  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of 
the  Legislature  granting  to'  any  depart¬ 
ment,  educational  or  otherwise,  such 
power  as  appears  in  Sections  128-129  and 
Article  6B  of  the  educational  law. 

The  meeting  broke  up.  Outside  the 
fair  was  in  full  progress ;  horse  races, 
salesmen,  pressing  crowds.  But  inside 
the  lecture  room  of  the  Coliseum  there 
had  been-  a  meeting  that  sent  people 
home  thinking.  i.  u. 


Coming1  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  9-10.  —  National  Fruit  Confer¬ 
ence,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sept.  14-16. — Northern  Nut  Growers’ 
Association,  annual  convention,  Lancas- 

Sept  14-1S.  — ■  Big  Garden  State  Fair 
and  Poultry  Show,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  19-25. — Eastern  States’  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  25. — First  annual  basket  picnic, 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  Gen¬ 
esee  Valley  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  4-9. — Danbury,  Conn.,  fair. 

Oct.  6-8.  —  Second  National  Poultry 
Congress,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Oct.  6-13. — National  Dairy  Exposition, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-11.  —  National  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers’  Federation,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  20.  —  Guernseys,  Atamannisit 
Farms,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  30. — Guernsey  grades,  Louis  Mer- 
ryman,  Timonium,  Md. 

Oct.  5-6. — Holsteins,  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
consignment  sale. 

Nov.  3-4.  —  Holsteins,  Cinque-State 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Manager,  R.  A. 
Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10-11.— Holsteins,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  FOR 
PRICES 


old  BAGS 


For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
October  9th,  we  will  pay  for: 

I00-Ib.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  4c  each 
100-lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  3c  each 
Large  “  "  "  brewers  grain  and  larger  5c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  2c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  1  ’Ac  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  ’Ac  each 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo.  Mail 
bill  of  lading,  prompdy. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO„  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


pend  no  Money.  Try  a  Walsu  for  30  day’s^ 
I  on  your  own  team.  Stronger,  neater,  handier  than 
I  any  other  harness.  Ten  styles.  Easily  adjusted  to  any  horse. 
I  Write/or  Free  Book.  Direct-from-factory  offer. 
I  fS.OO  after  a  month's  free  trial*— balance  easy  monthly  pay- 
I  ments.  Return  if  not  satisfactory.  James  M.  Walatu  Pres. 
I  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO.#  128  Grand  Ave* 

V  Dept.  530  Milwaukee*  Wis*  •- 


$COO  AFTER  A  MONTH 
DOWN  FREE  TRIAL. 


OWEGO  WAGON  WORKS  °Zef.° 

STRAIGHT,  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIRE  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 


|  •*.  GUERNSEYS  .*.  j 

PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 


When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen)— 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  192S-2,i58  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


ITd  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  VS'" 

We  offer  several  from  three  to  seven 
months  old,  prices  from  $40  to  $100 each, 
grandsons  of  the  famous  FI  or  ham 
Laddie,  herd  federal  accredited. 

Glenwick  Farm 
Chas.  C.  Wickwire,  owner  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  IFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  DmT  farms,  jj  t.  12*  *».,  ptn«.,  p. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

Heifer  calves  out  of  high  producing  cows  and  purebred 
bulls.  Reasonably  priced  yearling  bulls  ready  for  service 
this  Fall.  CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys 10  headforsa,e 


Ready  for  service  and  calves. 


Cows,  Heifers,  Bulls 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


50 


TESTED 

COWS 


50 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  load  of  real  dairy  cows 
let  me  show  you  a  bunch  of  New  York  State  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  that  cannot  be  equaled.  Cows  weighing 
from  1,100  to  1,100  lbs.,  line  condition  and  good  age, 
some  fresh,  balance  due  in  September  and  October. 
These  cows  have  all  been  purchased  from  tested  areas 
and  have  stood  two  and  three  clean  tuberculin  tests  and 
are  as  fancy  as  you  ever  have  seen,  real  producers.  Let 
me  show  you  a  load  if  you  are  particular  about  the  kind 
you  buy.  F.  W.  PALMER,  Moravia,  N.  Y.  Phone  1  69 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 


.*.  SWINE 

^PUREBRED  PIGS., 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID-SUMMEK  SALE— Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pies, 

6  weeks  old,  S8.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  *5.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 

C.  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE.  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $5  each,  8  to  9  weeks  old  $5  50 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  So4s, 
6  weeks  old.  $6  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly.  Maine 
and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay,  account 
of  permit.  No  charges  for  snipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satie- 
fhaIn  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  ship 

from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

1  HIRQOS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
„  lne-  Ail  ae«s  for  sale, 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 

BIG  TYPE  O.  1.  C.  PIGS 

Worid’s  Grand  Champion  strain,  $12,  with  pedi- 
vv W thrifty  bred  gilts,  $40. 
VERNON  K*  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  (fand  7  weeitsedd  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

Piicc  $6.00  each.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money 

Refunded.  W.  R.  AITKEN,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

40  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland  China 

m  „Fradei.  ®-8  weeks  old,  *8.00  each;  3 

mos.  old,  *13.00  each,  i  bred  sows  *00.00  each. 
Crated  free.  c.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  Si(r  type  with  <PiaI>ty- 

rluo  National  Champion 
bloodlines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

200  CfHE?T?r  WHITE,  DUROC  and  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

for  delivery  m  Sept  ,  Oct.  and  Nov.  6  weeks.  $6  • 
o  weeks  old,  $7.  Purebred  and  high  grade  pigs  37  50 
each.  OAKS  DAIRY  FARM,  Wyalusing*  Pa 

Large  Bertahirp<!  at  Hie?}wood-  Special  offering  of 

LdlgG  UCI  ItollllCo  SOWS,  all  ages.  HARPEN0ING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE— Thoroughbred  Berkshire  PIGS.  Large  type 
'  Best  breeding.  ROGER  WERNBERG,  Bax  437,  Bound  Brook. N  J. 

Reg.  0. 1.  G.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  TRf 

|  •*.  DOGS  .*.  | 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

PED,GREED  AIREDALES — 6  mos.  old.  Males,  $25; 

f  emales.  $10.  3  months  Airedales,  males.  $18* 
Females,  police  pedigreed,  2  mos.,  $25.  We  welcome  yon 
to  write  us.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 

P®<i**ree<i  ®°il’e  1>uPs.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
•  kind.  Also  box  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  1>». 

Beautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind.  Males, 
w  Spay  females,  $10  each.  II.  HURJ>,  Thorndike,  Maine 

SCannCH«£OLn,!ES  ?nd  *ELCH  SHEPHERDS.  Pups 

Y.  ?  dogs.  Cut  Prices  for  30  days.  Ship  C.  O.  D 

GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Shore  Kennel's  n.  y.,  offers  coon 

ACUlieib  hounds.  Rabbit  hounds  and 
Voung  stock,  all  ages,  all  prices,  on  approval. 

FOXHOUNDS,  Beagles,  broken  dogs  and  pups.  Twenty-five 

*  years  a  breeder  on  this  farm.  Reference  from  Maine  to 
Mexico  and  Canada  toCanal  Zone.  F.  D.  HETEN,  BarryviJIe.  N.  » 

POLICE  PIIPPIF?  for  sale’  fro,n  imported  stock. 

■  wbiui.  rurnw  j.M.  mills,  H.  d.  2.  pimdRou,  n.  j. 

AIRFHfll  FQ  The  all-around  dog.  All  ages.  Will  ship 
HinCUHLud  C.O.D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARMS,  Madison,  N  Y. 

S*t  RpmarH  PUPP|ES,  thoroughbred;  males.  335.00 

01.  Dernara  E.  G.  CARLSON  15  Winter  SI.  No.  WoOnrn.  Mass! 

WANTED*  »U  breeds,  puppies;  healthy ;  no  cripples. 

■VHIYItU.  racebrook  KENNELS,  Orange,  Conn. 

UEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES.  350.  Wolf  grey  Police 

PeSIo^^t’  ^LA  RK^F  A  FI  M^  Boarit'onl  £5 

BEAGLE  HOUNDS 

Broken  and  partly  broken  pedigreed  Beagles,  also  Puds. 

Price  $1  5  to  $40.  EARL  COLE  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  BUCKS 

8.  Jf.  S1IARPLES  -  .  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

FOR  ^Al  F  Gra<Ie  Tosrgenbergr  MILK  GOATS 

1  vll  vHLL  W«S.  MEDELLy  Deans,  New  Jersey 

SHEEP  | 

For  Sale  ateKSfl  EWES 

<0  two-year  olds;  60  aged  ewes,  not  over  5  years' 
Shropshire  Bucks,  2  years  old. 

H#  F*  EATON,  R  F,  0.  No.  32,  Burnhams,  N.  Y. 

40  GOOD  Serviceable  RAMS,  Rambouillets,  Delaines, 
Dorsets,  Cheviots,  Cotswolcis,  Southdo"  ns,  Shropshires 
Write  us  for  prices.  D.  H.  TOWNSEND  t  SONS,  Interlaken.  N.  1. 

SHROPSHIRE  A  few  fine  registered  breeding 
K-/*AAVV-'A  X1XV.J-* ewes,  yearlings  and  lambs  for 
sale,  reasonable  prices.  ZOAU  HILL  F  A  KM,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


Tllhprenlin  Tpefnfl  Gra<le  Holstein  mid  Guernsey 
I  UucrCUlin  I  cSloU  c»«»anil  Hell'cr*  that  show 
quality  and  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

D||V  Q AIAIQ  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 
D  U  1  If  O  County.  100  fresh  and 

nearly  cows  on  hand.  Cai-load  Guernseys,  yearlings; 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BAREE,  VERMONT 

TCN  SHETLAND  AND  WELSH  PONIES  Cheap,  for 

I  tlf  quick  sale.  SE.NE0A  PONY  Hit  US,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


Rpff  Shrnn«thirB«— YEARL,NG  4  RAM  lambs.  Bred 

llGg.  dill  UfJOIIII  tK>  i  i'om  imported  ram  Flavious  Ewes 
all  ages.  1  imported  ram.  Leroy  0.  Bower,  Lndlowrilie,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  Lambs,  ^Ewe  Lambs! 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


Y*  Feed  B-B  (BULL  BRAND)  Dairy  "'j 
and  Poultry  Feeds  and  make 
your  cows  and  chickens  produce 
more.  Ask  for  samples  and  de¬ 
scriptive  booklets. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  . 
i  Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  JH 


COST  LESS  —  PRODUCE  MORE 
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Countrywide  Situation 

FARM  MARKETS  DRAGGING  ;  THE  APPLE 
SURPLUS  ;  CORPORATION  FARMING  ;  COM¬ 
MISSION  DEALERS  SIGN  UP. 

Farm  market  began  the  Fall  season  at 
a  slightly  lower  level  than  the  month  be¬ 
fore.  Live  stock,  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  scarcely  holding  their  own.  Grains 
and  cotton  were  about  steady.  The  result 
was  not  quite  so  favorable  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer,  and  of  course  the  general 
level  of  farm  prices  is  still  below  that  of 
a  year  ago. 

The  most  favorable  position  is  that 
(held  by  dairy  and  poultry  products.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  fairly  liberal  in  these  lines 
and  the  price  shows  some  tendency  to 
rise.  Butter  was  two  cents  higher  in 
August  than  in  July  and  cheese  made 
similar  gains,  maintaining  this  position 
in  the  early  part  of  September.  Eggs 
damaged  by  hot  weather  are  still  coming 
to  market.  Otherwise  the  egg  situation 
is  favorable  and  prices  of  strictly  fresh 
stock  continue  to  advance  slowly.  Most 
vegetables  have  been  selling  lower  than 
last  season  and  fruits  considerably  lower, 
but  the  general  level  has  improved  slow¬ 
ly  since  the  middle  of  July  and  potatoes 
made  quite  a  recovery  from  their  lowest 
point,  amounting  to  a  gain  of  at  least  50 
cents  a  100  lbs. 

FRUIT  ABUNDANT 

Disposal  of  the  great  production  of 
fruit  continues  to  be  the  largest  problem. 
When  you  lunch  in  town,  notice  that  the 
waiter  brings  along  a  larger  piece  of  pie 
now.  That  is  because  there  is  plenty  of 
low-priced  fruit  and  sugar.  Fruit  and 
sugar  are  the  backbone  of  the  pie  indus¬ 
try  if  one  likes  the  figure  of  speech.  There 
is  rejoicing  along  and  beneath  the  great 
American  pie  belt ;  plenty  of  any  kind  of 
pie  you  prefer.  There  is  no  _  excuse  for 
skimping  the  cut  either,  with  record- 
breaking  crops  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
berries  and  grapes,  also  other  fruit,  with 
pumpkins  and  squashes  coming  soon. 

One  western  apple  growers’  associa¬ 
tion  is  using  100  fruit-wiping  machines 
costing  $500  each.  These  people  do  not 
intend  to  have  any  more  complaint  of 
spray  sediment  on  fruit  shipped  to 
Europe.  The  British  markets  have  start¬ 
ed  well.  It  seems  they  have  only  about 
one-third  of  last  year’s  short  crop  in  the 
British  Islands  and  even  the  early  mar¬ 
ket  is  supplied  heavily  with  imports. 
Conditions  are  shaping  up  for  a  good  ap¬ 
ple  trade  with  the  rest  of  Europe  and 
possibly  for  the  greatest  export  season 
vet. 

Fortunately  the  public  seems  to  be  eat¬ 
ing  more  fruit  than  it  consumed  a  few 
years  ago.  Standard  fruits  are  now  re¬ 
garded  much  like  a  necessity  along  with 
the  standard  vegetables.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  the  demand  is  likely  to  be  well  main¬ 
tained.  Food  .habits  are  changing  before 
our  eyes.  According  to  the  figures  of 
production  and  supply  Lss  wheat  is  eaten 
per  consumer  in  the  United  States  and 
more  sugar,  also  a  greater  variety  of 
tasty,  expensive  foods,  all  because  ot  the 
higher  income  of  wage  earners.  More  let¬ 
tuce,  celery,  greens  and  fruit  are  used, 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  potatoes, 
onions,  cabbage  and  turnips.  The  total 
amount  of  food  to  each  citizen  is  less 
because  more  of  the  people  live  in  cities 
where  appetites  are  not  so  hearty. 

REGULATING  DEALERS 

All  this  demand  for  a  large  and  varied 
supply  of  food  products  means  more  ac¬ 
tivity"  for  the  commission  trade  and  great¬ 
er  need  for  safeguarding  the  shipper. 
The  new  plan  for  supervising  the  com- 
mission  men,  or  “co-operating”  as  the 
government  puts  it,  is  already  under  way. 
Thousands  of  dealers  agree  to  certain 
standard  uses  of  trade  terms  common  m 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade,  and  to 
standard  practices  in  the  ordinary  trans¬ 
action  of  business,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  in  fact  the  main  point,  they  agree 
to  the  adjustment  of  complaints,  disputes 
and  claims  under  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  depart¬ 
ment  will  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  and  will  also  make  public  the 
names  of  persons  and  organizations  that 
have  signed  the  agreement,  and  will  give 
to  each  a  designation  ori  some  kind  of 
trademark  indicating  that  the  signer  is 
“co-operating”  with  the  department.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  the  list  of  those  signing  the 
agreement  will  not  be  made  until  the  deal¬ 
ers  have  had  time  to  sturn  the  agree¬ 
ments  now  being  sent  out.  Any  reputable 
person,  firm  or  association  which  handles 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  carload  lots, 
either  as  owner  or  agent,  may  sign  this 
agreement.  It  is  voluntary,  of  course, 
but  the  general  expectation  is  that  most 
large  dealers  will  find  it  advisable  to 

sign.  .  .  ..  .,  , 

A  different  plan  is  use.  in  a  limited 
way  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
dealers  in  butter,  cheese  and  eggs.  They 
are  required  to  abide  by  the  regulations 
of  the  department  in  return  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  using  the  department  “certificate 
of  quality”  on  butter  inspected  and  scored 
by  government  officials.  Of  course  this 
certificate  helps  push  the  sales. 

WARNINGS  SUCCESSFUL 
Once  warned  is  twice  forearmed,  as  the 
expression  goes.  The  forecasters  seem  to 
have  supplied  the  remedy  for  some  of 
the  trouble  they  predicted.  Early  in  the 
year  there  was  so  much  talk  of  the  signs 
of  business  depression  or  a  mild  sort  of 
hard  times  before  the  end  of  the  year 
that  some  business  men  took  notice  and 
acted  accordingly.  They  borrowed  less 
money  and  pruned  down  their  plans  and 
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played  safe  generally.  What  happened? 
So  many  business  men  took  these  precau¬ 
tions  that  the  symptoms  of  trouble  did 
not  increase  aiid  now  conditions  look 
fairly  sound  for  another  six  months. 
Much  the  same  thing  happened  with  the 
crops.  Growers  did  not  overplant  most 
crops  they  were  warned  as  likely  to  be 
overplanted.  The  principal  overproduc¬ 
tion  was  in  melons  which  had  not  been 
spoken  of  much  and  in  fruit,  in  which 
production  was  a  matter  of  the  weather, 
but  in  general  there  was  not  much  over 
doing  and  the  farm  situation  is  better  to 
that  extent.  G- 


Quack  Grass  in  Oregon 

While  it  is  perhaps  true  that  Oregon 
methods  cannot  be  applied  to  other  cli¬ 
mates,  as  a  rule  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  a  word  in  respect  to  quack  grass. 
One  of  my  neighbors  was  talking  with 
me  in  respect  to  a  piece  of  land  infested 
with  it.  My  advice  was  to  plow7  the  land 
just  deep  enough  to  cut  the.  roots  that 
run  dovTn  below  the  sod,  being  sure  to 
cut  the  full  slice  so  that  none  of  these 
roots  remain.  Do  not  use  a  plow  that 
will  invert  the  sod,  but  one  that  will 
leave  it  as  rough  as  it  can  be  left,  so 
the  air  can  go  all  through  it.  Leave  this 
unworked  for  a  month  or  twro  and  un¬ 
less  it  is  very  rainy  it  will  be  practically 
dead.  Of  course  here  in  Oregon  we  fre¬ 
quently  have  longer  periods  than  this. 


The  great  mistake  most  people  make  in 
dealing  with  quack  grass  is  too  deep  plow¬ 
ing,  throwing  an  inch  or  two  of  fine  soil 
for  a  dust  mulch  conserving  the  mois¬ 
ture,  and  to  do  this  further  give  this 
a  thorough  going  over  still  further  con¬ 
serve  the  moisture.  One  of  my  neighbors 
followed  the  let-alone  method  and  the 
other  the  deep  plowing,  and  the  first  re¬ 
ports  the  quack  killed  and  the  other  fail¬ 
ure.  The  next  question  is  when  to  do 
this.  Here  in  Oregon  I  would  say  as 
soon  as  dry  weather  conditions  prevail, 
about  July  1.  If  quack  and  clover, 
or  other  grasses,  was  high  enough  to 
mow  I  would  mow  it  and  rake  and  re¬ 
move. 

This  year  we  have  had  57  days  without 
rain,  ending  with  August  17.  With  the 
fall  of  less  than  an  inch  it  is  again 
cleared  with  promise  of  continued  fair 
weather.  The  best  garden  corn  I  have 
this  year  has  practically  had  no  rain 
on  it. 

Just  a  word  on  conservation  of  mois¬ 
ture.  On  July  19  I  helped  dig  a  grave  on 
a  lot.  The  people  wdio  care  for  it  have 
for  several  years  hoed  over  about  three 
or  four  inches  just  before  Decoration 
Day.  From  the  first  spadeful  down  was 
moist  enough  to  show.  A  w7eek  later  I 
dug  one  all  by  little  lonesome  (I  am 
74)  on  a  lot  that  is  mowed  and  raked 
for  Decoration  Day,  and  did  not  find  the 
least  trace  of  moisture  until  it  w7as  three 
feet  deep.  s.  t.  w7alker. 
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Removing  Stones  from  Field 

On  page  1136,  F.  U.  M.  wishes  to 
know  how  best  to  gather  stones  from  a 
field.  My  opinion  is  the  best  way  to 
gather  them  is  to  leave  them  right  where 
they  are,  for  a  little  reflection  should 
convince  him  that  every  load  of  stones 
he  removes  will  lower  the  level  of  the 
field  to  that  extent,  and  the  plow  will 
turn  up  more  stones  and  make  the  job 
of  gathering  and  hauling  them  away  per¬ 
petual,  after  the  manner  of  an  endless 
chain.  Better  take  a  heavy  hammer  with 
long  handle  and  break  up  the  larger  flat 
ones  and  let  them  lie  where  they  are. 
If  you  haul  them  away  you  will  only  be 
trading  them  for  others  which  the  plow 
will  surely  find.  Of  course  there  may 
be  cases  where  the  stones  are  mostly  on 
the  surface,  but  such  instances  are  very 
rare.  J.  w.  beasley. 

New  York. 


“But  won’t  your  mother  be  angry 
when  she  sees  the  state  of  your  new 
suit?”  inquired  a  neighbor  woman  after 
the  accident  with  the  garden  hose.  “Yes,” 
replied  the  small  boy.  “I’m  afraid  she 
will.  She’s  very  emotional  about  things 
like  that.” — Kansas  City  Star. 


He  :  “When  should  you  consider  a  man 
to  be  of  real  importance?”  She:  “When 
he  was  equal  to  his  own  opinion  of  him¬ 
self.” — Auckland  Weekly  News. 


The  Harvester  Company 
offers  you  a  Complete  Line 
of  4-Cylinder  Tractors 


The  4 -Cylinder 
McCormick  -  Deering 
FARMALL 


( i 


The  McCormick- Deering  10*20,  i 
1  15*30,  and  FARMALL  Tractors  <\ 
maintain  the  basic  design  proved 
right  by  Harvester  experience 


IN  1922  this  Company  brought  out 
the  two  well-known  tractors — the 
McCormick-Deering  10-20  and  15-30 
— fine  rugged  outfits  to  fit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  general  farming.  They  have 
been  a  wonderful  success.  Many  im¬ 
provements  and  refinements  have  been 
added  but  the  basic  design,  including 
4-cylinder  engine  and  2-bearing, 
ball-bearing  crankshaft,  stands  more 
firmly  today  than  ever  with  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  farm  public.  McCormick- 
Deering  10-20  and  15-30  tractors  have 
become  the  quality  standard  of  the  world, 
the  pride  of  every  owner. 

In  the  meantime  the  company  has  bent  every  effort 
to  solve  the  special  power  problems  of  row-crop 
handling.  As  the  result  of  years  of  developmental 
work  we  have  introduced  the  McCormick-Deering 
FARMALL,  specially  built  for  planting  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  corn,  cotton,  and  other  row  crops,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  perfectly  adapted  for  plowing,  draw¬ 
bar,  belt  and  power  take-off  work.  The  FARMALL 
is  the  true  all-purpose  tractor. 

These  three  McCormick-Deering  tractors,  available 
at  the  McCormick-Deering  dealers’  stores  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  make  true  horseless  farm¬ 
ing  possible.  In  them  you  will  realize  the  full 
economies  that  result  from  the  right  practice  of 
tractor  farming. 

Rely  on  the  McCormick-Deering  reputation  and  after¬ 
sales  service.  Our  firm  belief  in  the  design  of 
these  tractors  is  your  best  assurance  of  complete 
power  farming  satisfaction  in  years  to  come. 


ArO- 


•Cylinder  Power 

is  Standard  in  Harvester  Design! 

All  McCormick-Deering  tractors 
—  10-20, 15-30,  and  FARMALL- 
have  the  modern  power  plant,  a 
fully  enclosed,  heavy-duty  4-cyl¬ 
inder  engine  proved  by  our  many 
years  of  farm  power  develop¬ 
ment  to  be  the  most  practical 
power  plant  for  the  tractor.  We 
began  a  quarter  century  ago  with  1-cylinder 
design,  progressed  to  the  2-cylinder  types  and 
outgrew  the  2-cylinder  period  just  as  the  auto¬ 
mobile  has  done. 

Our  4-cylinder  tractors  give  the  farmer  liberal 
power,  steady  running,  and  wonderfully  flexible, 
easy  operation  not  to  be  obtained  by  other  types. 
Vibration  and  surplus  weight  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  parts  are  properly  balanced,  all- wear¬ 
ing  parts  are  replaceable,  and  long  life  is  assured 
the  tractor.  The  performance  of  the  many 
thousands  of  4-cylinder  McCormick-Deerings  is 
convincing  evidence  of  correct  design. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  4-Cylinder 
McCormick-Deering  10-20 

2- Plow  Tractor 

The  4-Cylinder 
McCormick-Deering  15-30 

3- Plow  Tractor 
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The  Henyard 


N.  Y.  Egg-Laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  Aug.  21,  1926,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

Invariably  contest  pullets  that  make 
high  records  have  been  well  reared  and 
well  bred.  No  contestant  has  ever  made 
a  winner  without  having  these  require¬ 
ments  well  filled. 

Prospective  contest  pullets  should  be 
hatched  at  the  time  necessary  to  mature 
them,  without  forcing,  just  before  or  as 
the  contest  begins.  This  time  of  hatch¬ 
ing  depends  on  the  breed  and  strain, 
which  is  an  individual  problem.  The  last 
pullets  to  lay  in  any  brood  should  be 
avoided,  as  the  best  layers  are  rarely 
among  them.  It  is  advisable  to  grow 
chicks  fairly  rapidly  through  the  broiler 
stage,  preferably  by  heavy  milk  feeding, 
but  from  that  time  until  most  of  the 
pullets  have  started  laying  the  milk  or 
meat  scrap  percentage  should  be  less  and 
the  bulk  more  than  is  ordinarily  present 
in  a  laying  ration.  We  believe  that  much 
of  the  so-called  lack  of  vitality  is  due  to 
rearing  pullets  on  rations  top  high  in 
protein  and  too  low  in  bulk  and  fleshing 
foods.  A  growing  pullet  needs  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  mineral  and  green  food,  as  well 
as  other  nutrients.  Environmental  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  an  abundance  of  avail¬ 
able  and  palatable  green  food,  shade, 
sanitary  roosting  quarters  and  feeding 
provisions,  and  avoidance  of  crowding 
cannot  be  overestimated  in  rearing  good 
pullets.  Under  these  conditions  pullets 
develop  into  good-sized,  strong-boned 
birds  with  an  abundance  of  deep  yellow 
pigment  which  is  most  obvious  on  the 
shanks.  We  have  good  evidence  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  intensity  of  yellow  pigment 
in  a  pullet  is  the  most  reliable  barometer 
of  good  rearing.  This  pigment  comes 
mainly  from  green  food,  yellow  corn,  and 
Alfalfa  meal. 

Pullets  matured  on  growing  rations 
put  on  finishing  touches  of  growth,  weight 
and  reserve,  which  prepares  them  for 
the  strain  of  a  year’s  production.  If 
matured  on  laying  rations  they  fail  to  get 
this  reserve,  which  is  so  necessary  for 
best  results.  AH  birds  go  on  laying  ra¬ 
tions  when  they  arrive  at  an  egg-laying 
contest  and  it  therefore  is  undesirable 
to  send  immature  pullets.  Birds  that 
have  been  laying  for  a  long  time  prior  to 
shipment  are  very  likely  to  go  into  a 
partial  molt,  which  is  also  undesirable, 
as  it  handicaps  them  throughout  the  con¬ 
test  to  the  extent  of  a  month’s  produc¬ 
tion. 

Birds  from  very  high-producing  ances¬ 
try  may  be  matured,  trapnested  and  se¬ 
lected  on  the  basis  of  performance  before 
the  contest  opens,  but  comparatively  few 
strains  will  stand  this  without  a  molt. 

We  question  the  common  practice  of 
putting  pullets  on  the  rations  they  will 
receive  at  the  contest ;  _  they  need  a  re¬ 
serve  against  the  hardships  of  the  journey 
rather  than  avoidance  of  changed  rations. 
— 11.  O.  Woodward,  Instructor. 

During  the  42nd  week  of  the  Fourth 
Farmingdale  Contest  3,239  eggs  were 
produced.  This  is  a  production  of  46.2 
per  cent,  calculated  on  the  original  1,000 
pullets.  The  average  production  per 
pullet  to  date  is  143.2  per  cent. 

High  Pens  for  the  42nd  Week.— Barnes 
Hollywood  Strain,  egliorns,  52  eggs ; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns,  50 
eggs;  John  Boshler,  Jr.,  Leghorns,  50 
eggs ;  Locust  Corner  Poultry  Farm,  Leg¬ 
horns,  50  eggs ;  Out.  Agri.  College,  Out., 
Barred  Bocks,  50  eggs;  Harvey  V.  Byer- 
ly,  Wyaiulottes,  50  eggs. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  are : 

White  Leghorns. — Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain,  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,978; 
Howard  P.  Corsa,  Pa.,  1,974;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1944;  C.  K. 
Misner,  Pa.,  1,918 ;  Norman  Jones,  1,S75 ; 
George  B.  Ferris,  Mich.,  1,871. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Pineerest  Orch¬ 
ards,  Mass.,  1,962 ;  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,717 ;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,553. 

White  Wyandottes. — Byron  Pepper, 
Del.,  1,732 ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa., 
1,513. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — II.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  N.  Y„  1,722;  Ontario  Agri.  Col¬ 
lege,  Ont.,  1,717;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I., 
1,628. 

White  rocks. — W.  J.  Bryan  Newhouse, 
Vt.,  1,531. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
during  the  past  week  have  been  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Date  High  Low  Conditions 


Aug. 

14 

100 

78 

Clear 

Aug. 

15 

95 

67 

Clear 

Aug. 

16 

79 

62 

Rain 

Aug. 

17 

97 

68 

Showers 

Aug. 

18 

69 

60 

Rain 

Aug. 

19 

84 

55 

Clear 

Aug. 

20 

95 

57 

Clear 

The  folowing  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant, 
August  21:  Whites,  51c;  mediums,  41c; 
browns,  44c. 


Canning  Tomatoes  for 
Poultry 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
large  quantities  of  over-ripe  and  cull  to¬ 
matoes,  and  as  they  make  a  valuable 
green  feed  for  poultry  we  would  like  to 
learn  some  method  that  would  be  eco¬ 
nomical  enough  to  warrant  us  preserv¬ 
ing  them  for  Winter  feeding.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  we  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  other  green  feeds  and  do  not  need 
the  tomatoes.  it.  S.  M. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Ripe  tomatoes  are  not  “green  food”  in 
the  sense  that  the  green  leaves  of  vege¬ 
table  growths  are,  but  they  do  contain 
vitamins  that,  in  some  food,  are  quite  es¬ 
sential  to  growth  and  health.  Tomato 
juice  may  serve  where  orange  juice  is 
now  largely  used  and  ripe  tomatoes 
should  make  a  good  Winter  sauce  for 
hens. 

I  know  of  no  other  method  of  preser¬ 
vation  than  canning.  Tomatoes  are  not 
the  most  easily  preserved  of  garden 
stuffs,  the  housewife  often  having 
trouble  in  making  them  keep  well  after 
ordinary  methods  of  canning,  but,  if  you 
think  it  worth  while,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  could  preserve  them  in  large 
tins  by  adapting  the  methods  of  the 
commercial  canners  to  your  facilities.  If 
there  is  any  short  and  easy  method,  I 
do  not  know  of  it,  and,  after  all,  I  doubt 
whether  you  would  find  canned  tomatoes 
sufficiently  valuable  to  warrant  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  preserving  them  in  this  way  for 
your  poultry.  I,  at  one  time,  used  all 
the  surplus  cans  of  this  fruit  in  the 
cellar — and  some  that  my  wife  declared 
were  not  exactly  surplus — in  feeding  a 
lot  of  young  chicks  that  were  not  doing 
well.  The  chicks  ate  them  greedily,  and 
died  steadily,  but  the  latter  misfortune 
could  not  be  laid  to  the  tomatoes. 

_ M.  B.  D. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 
Parks’  Barred  Rocks 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Contest  Winners  and  World's  Record  Layers. 

Parks’  Rocks  have  laid  325  eggs  in  one 
year — 148  eggs  in  U8  days  and  liave 
started  laying  at  XX3  to  114  days  of  age. 
Flock  averageupto  271  eggs.Customevs’ 
profits  as  high  as  $8.09  per  hen  peryear. 
Big  Cockerels  at  Pullet  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


TAHCRFD  Dill  |  ETC  14  weeks  old,  $1.50  each. 
PEDIGREED  lU  LLt  1  0  BULLARD'S  LEGHORN  FARM,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1255. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — -Winter  apples.  Greenings,  Bald¬ 
wins,  Jonathans,  Hubbardsons,  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pins;  wholesale  or  retail;  price  right.  Write 
BAY  CARLSON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure,  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  .$1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $0;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  quality  new  clover  honey;  5-lb.  pails, 
$1.20;  10-lb,,  $2.10:  delivered  3rd  zone. 

EDWARD  KIDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


NEW  light  honey,  00-lb.  cans,  $7.50  here;  5-lb 
pails,  $1.10  prepaid.  WOODWARD  &  EL 
LIOTT,  Wiiawana,  Pa. 


KINGWOOD  prunes,  large,  delicious,  tart- 
sweet;  write  for  low  prices  now  during  har¬ 
vest;  1214-pound  sample,  express  prepaid,  $1.00. 
KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Oregon. 


TATTING  made  to  order;  stamp  for  prices. 
LAURA  CLARK,  Mitchellville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE — Pease  five-cup  grader,  elevator,  con¬ 
veyor  complete;  nearly  new.  F.  D.  BALD¬ 
WIN,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  hear  from  Thom  Cookson.  Write 
H.  W.  L.,  Chittenango  Sta.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Collection  of  old  stamps.  (MRS.) 
F.  MAKARIUS,  Risley,  N.  J. 


FALL  and  Winter  apples  for  sale,  sprayed  fruit; 

also  maple  syrup.  GRANTSYILLE  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Grantsvilie,  Md. 


INCUBATORS — Bargain;  two  buckeyes,  600- 
egg,  good  condition;  name  your  price.  HOME 
ACRES  FARM,  Thompson  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Marked  American  pewter;  send  de¬ 
scription.  MRS.  LONSDALE,  Colchester, 
Conn. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me,  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Snow  plow  for  Cletrac  tractor. 
SPRING  LAKE  FARM,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 


TRAINED  nurse,  with  pleasant  country  home, 
wishes  baby  or  small  child  to  care  for.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Clover,  $7.50  per  60-lb.  can;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $0;  clover  comb,  $5  for  24  sections; 
light-weights,  $3.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
f.  o.  b.  here.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here.  clover-blend,  $0.00;  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


The  NEW  Value  in  I 
n  Poultry  Feed* 

Thousands  of  poultry  rais¬ 
ers  read, “Enzymes  for  Feed¬ 
ing”  on  page  48  of  The 
Country  Gentleman  for 
August.  The  N.  J.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  tests  as 
outlined,  referred  to 
PROTOZYME,  the  won¬ 
derful  scientific  discov¬ 
ery  which  saves  practi¬ 
cally  all  baby  chicks, 
assures  quicker  growth 
and  increaseseggproduc- 
tion  20  eggs  per  hen! 

P*.?JDZytiE 

The  Enzyme  Digestant 
for  Poultry 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  about  tbia 
wonderful  product.  If  be  can’t 
supply,  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  mail  you  our  Free  Book 
telling:  all  about  PROTOZYME. 
Address  our  nearest  office  : 

ENZYME  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Distributors 
Montclair,  N.  J.  [Dept.  |7  ]  Chicago,  III. 


CLASS  CLOTH 

EST  1916— PAT'D 

Brings  Eggs 
All  Winter 

T&r.j; - ="  ©T.B. 

ADMITS  VIOLET  RAYS 

Now  it  is  easy  to  get  lots  of  eggs  all  winter.  Just  build 
this  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed  onto  your  hen  house  to 
admit  the  vitalizing  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  Plain 
glass  stops  them.  These  rays  bring  amazing  winter  egg 
yields.  The  shed  is  cheap  and  easy  to  make.  Gives  twice 
the  room.  Allows  hens  to  Bcratch  and  work  up  vitality. 
High  winter  egg  prices  repay  its  cost  many  times.  Try  it. 
GLASS  CLOTH  makes  fine,  winter-tight  storm  doors,  win¬ 
dows  and  porch  enclosures.  Just  tack  it  over  your  screens, 
ideal  for  poultry  houses,  hot  beds,  bams,  repairs,  etc. 

Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36  in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 
•  cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If, 

Lk*  L— LTR.  J.M  B.Tkl  after  ten  days  use,  you  do  not  find 
It  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and  we  will 


TURNER  BROS. 


Bladen,  Nabs-.  non!  700 
Wellington,  Ohio  Ucpii/oZ 


SUirX1?!™  ffSex-O-Glass 

Kays  l*ass  i  nru  Weatherproof-Unbreakable 

^iwaawT  1  /Cost  08  Glass 
/8  and  Better 

Wonder  Material 

Makes  Hens  Lay  All  Winter.  Flex-O-Glass  gives  poultry 
soft  sunlight  full  of  egg  producing  Ultra-Violet  rays  that 
glass  stops.Make  Scratch  Shed  quicklyand  cheaply.  Give 
hens  June  weather  indoors  and  gather  eggs  all  winter.  En¬ 
close  screened  Porches  and  Stormdoors  with  Flex-0- 
Glass,  avoid  draf  ts.Tum  snowtrap  into  healthy  sun  parlor. 
Flex-O-Glass  ha3  a  special  strong  cloth  base  coated  with 
a  newly  discovered  preparation.  Lets  energizing  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  thru.  Is  absolutely  weatherproof,  watertight, 
unbreakable.  Cut  with  shears  and  tack  on.  Lasts  for  years. 
Recommended  by  State  Experiment  Stations. 

Special  Trial  OSSer 

$5.00.  (Roll  35.^  in.  wide,  135  sq.  ft.)  Covers  Scratch  Shed 
9x15  ft.  for  100  hens  or  use  tor  porches,  stormdoors,  brooder- 
houses,  coldframes,  hotbeds,  and  all  kinds  of  windows  at  1-8 
former  cost.  Order  direct  from  our  factory  today.  You  take  no  risk. 
Use  Flex-O-Glass  todays.  If  then  not  satisfied  it  gives  better 
light  than  glass  or  far  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any  glass 
substitute  just  send  it  back  and  we’  11  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

'~res^l Send  $9.50  for  80  sq.  yards,  if  you  wish 
— — 'W  larger  trial  roll.  Orders  filled  in  24  hours, 
FREE  CATALOG  on  request. 

1  Flex-0- Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  181 

X4S1  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wardens 

CodLiverOil 

touhrg 


Mar  den’s 

I 


•  Cod  Liver 
Oil  is  pure,  un¬ 
tainted  and 
fresh.  Made 
at  sea  from 
fresh  New- 

Ku  n  dl  and 

id  Livers  as 
in  as  netted. 
Rich ,  golden 
and  poultry. 


\mws 

I  heoi'cSai, 

i , .  n-n  i"6  V 
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ROSS 

BROODER  HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical  Building 

No  corners  for  crowding 
or  suffocationof  chicks;  15 
heavy-ribbed  glass  lights, 
14x20  in.  each.  Ample  area 
for  a  4%-toot  brooder  — 
Any  size,  GOO  chicks  to  10,000- make  of  copper-content 
ROSSMETAL  galvanized.  Vermin  and  rat  proof.  Diameter 
12  feet,  height  6  1-2  feet— Combination  ventilator  and 
stove  flue. 

A  substantial  discount  for  early  orders— subject  to 
shipment  after  November  1— Write  today. 

KOSS  CUTTER  «fc  SILO  CO. 

206  Warder  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  ol  the  famous  ROSSMETAL  Silos,  cutters,  corncribs,  etc. 


QUALITY 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


WASTE  ELIMINATED 

Made  from  LIVE  SHELLS  (recently  opened)  which 
do  not  crumble  into  excessive  dust.  Free  of  dark 
Mussell  Shell  and  Moss. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


March  Hatch,  $2.75  each. 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 
REDS 


April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt. .  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S.-We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


35,000  WINDOW  SASH 

Less  than  Cost  of  Glass 
Used  In  Government  Army  Base 

THE  glass  alone  in  this  sash  would  cost  more  than 
we  ask  for  the  entire  sash.  Each  sash  contains 
6  panes  of  glass  10  by  15  inches.  Size  of  sash  overall, 
31 H  x  34)4  inches. 

Price  in  lots  of  100  or  more . 60c  each 

Price  in  lots  of  50  or  more  . 65c  each 

Price  in  lots  of  12  or  more . f  <>c  each 

Price  in  lots  of  6  or  more . T5c  each 

Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Cresskill,  N.  J- 

Lumber  and  sash  circular  sent  on  request. 


SEND  HO  MONEMaMICIG 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  prepaid  100%  live  delivery 
of  siurdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy, Tbred-to-lay 
flocks.  White  Leghorns,  8c;  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  9c; 
Anconas,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rooks,  S  C-  Reds,  10c; 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wvandottes,  Black 
Minoreas,  11c;  Mixed,|8c.  Orders  less  than  100  chicks  lcmore. 
SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  IND. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  12c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georfletown,  Del. 

BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

$2.20,  $2.40  each  ,  according  to  size.  Correspond 
witli  me.  Shipped  from  my  New  Jersey  farm. 

J.  A.  FAUSNEK,  811-8*>t h  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

HUBBARD’S  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Our  chicks  have  a  reputation  for  fast  growth  and  low 
mortality.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea  and  strong  and  vigorous.  Our  catalog  will 
interest  you.  HUBBARD  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

TANCRED  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

254-312  records.  Yearling  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets, 
Contest  Pens.  4th  highest  hen,  6th  pen  at  III 
Descriptive  Catalog.  24th  year.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
and  guarantee  satisfaction, 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg'.  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WYCKOFF-TANCEED  STRAIN 
March  and  April  COCKERELS  for  sale. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mi.  Airy,  MARYLAND 


$9  per 
100 


S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks  $9— 100  ;  Reds.  #10—100  ;  White 
Rocks,  SIO — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  #8 — 100; 
lc.  added  if  less  than  100  order.  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

JACOB  8IEM0JII),  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  2 


500  Barron  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  PULLETS 

April  hatched,  from  imported,  blood  tested  stock,  large, 
thrifty,  range  grown,  milk  fed.  Sent,  and  Oct.  delivery, 

S2.25.  VERNON  R.  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

ready  to  lay,  S3. 50  each.  Range  grown.  From 
show  and  contest  winners.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D 

H.  N.  CONNER  .  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  dur¬ 
ing  July  andAugust,  10-12-wlr.  old  cockerels,  individually 
pedigreed,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test.  Write  for  prices.  CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Rahway,  N.  J- 

White  Leghorn  PULLETS  Aprirhatell,  $200  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  3K  mos.  old,  $1.35  each. 
U.  E.  LOVELL  Canterbury,  Conn. 

AIM  Pill  I  FTC  four  months  old  Sept.  2nd,  S.  C. 
■two  rULLLIJ  White  Leghorn  free  range  raised 
from  bred  to-lay,  healthy  stock.  No  culls;  priced  reason¬ 
ably.  E.  HOMER  All TZ,  Woodstock.  Va. 

Pllllple  I  nohnrnc  ei&ht  weeks  old,  $1.00  each 
ruilGlOy  LCgllUI  llo,  Good  yearling  hens,  $1.10  each 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 

200  whiUeghorn  April  Pullets  £arron  Tanered  strain- 


each. 


150  $2  each;  50  $1.50 
S.  F.  SHALLCROSS,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


UIANTPII- 300  well  grown,  April 

NWHIl  ■  LU  hatch,  WHITE  LEGHORN 

IDA  GIBER,  Stelton,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


I  allv  Farms  fiualifv  ,'cShorn  p,tHets,  2.000.  Free  range 

Ldliy  rdrnib  l^uailiy  Reasonable.  LAUT  FARMS,  Vineland.  M.J, 

WHITE  fHIf  IN  at  1  WHITE 

WYANDOTTE  tHILIVaat  1JL  ROCKS  11c 

Heavy  mixed  9c.  Strong  chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  JAS.  E.  ULSII  - Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

WWYANffflTTF  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

•  II  I  HI1UU  1  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Obie 

Dili  I  ETC  Jersey  Black  Giants,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
1  ULliljilJsixteei1  "’ceks  to  seven  months.  Also 
five  hundred  yearling  Leghorns. 

OLEN  IIOPKIN6ON  South  Columbia,  N,  Y. 

LEGHORN  PULLETS 


Beady  to  lay,  $3.00  each. 
ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassasvadox,  Va. 


ALLEN  CERTIFIED  CHICKS— Every  chick  froma  White 
Diarrhea  tested  breeder.  State  accredited.  First  hatch 
Nov.  1.  Barred  Rock,  Reds  and  Leghorns.  Circular  and 
price  list  on  request.  C.  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford, 
Bel.,  Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Pullets 


Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

March  Hatched.  *2.00  each: 
April  Hatched,  *1.85.  White 
.  Leghorns,  11  mos.  old,  *1.50 

each.  Ship  any  number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Profit  Pulling  Pullets -S.C.  W.  Leghorn 

Blood-Tested  Breeders.  8  weeks,  ready  now,  $90  per  100 
10  weeks,  $120  per  100.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


rairre  g«df .... 

25 

50 

100 

S3  00 

$5  50 

$10.00 

«  ill  It  .i\  1 1  Ro<*ks  .... 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Leghorns. 

2.50 

4  50 

8.00 

Free  range.  1004  delivery 

W.  A.  LAOVEK 


2.50 


8.0 


4.50 

guaranteed.  Circular. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  BROILERS 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


CHICK  S-8c 


AND  UP  C.  «.  I>. 
w  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  feeding  system  that  has  raised  90-95%  to  ma¬ 
turity,  year  after  year,  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


IITCUBATORS— , 2390  Cyphers 


S35f  5,00 


.  390  Prairie  State  OOOa.  For  lot 
NEWTOWN  INCUBATOR  HEATER,  $45.00 

Justa  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


There  is  a  man  in  town  selling  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  five  years  for  $5  and  insurance  in  the 
North  American  Insurance  Company.  The 
subscriber  pays  $1  a  year  additional  for 
a  number  of  years.  One  of  our  leading 
citizens  g'oes  around  and  introduces  him, 
and  he  has  wonderful  references.  I  would 
not  subscribe  anyway,  probably,  but  want 
your  opinion.  If  this  is  not  all  right  it 
would  be  helpful  if  you  printed  some¬ 
thing  about  the  standing  of  this  com¬ 
pany.  J.  M. 

Connecticut. 

That  habits  stick  to  a  publication  as 
they  do  to  an  individual  seems  to  justify 
the  frequent  assertion  that  a  paper  is  a 
living  thing.  For  40  years  now  the 
American  Agriculturist  seems  to  have  re¬ 
lied  on  the  success  of  emotional  schemes. 
During  these  years  it  has  reached  the 
end  of  its  financial  resources  several  times, 
and  changed  owners  three  times.  One  of 
its  schemes  was  the  promotion  of  the 
sale  of  its  own  stocks  and  bonds  and  cer¬ 
tificates  to  unsuspecting  farmers.  The 
one-time  good  reputation  of  the  paper 
was  used  as  an  asset  for  these  promo¬ 
tions.  The  editor  set  himself  up  as  qual¬ 
ified  to  advise  farmers  in  their  financial 
investments,  and  offered  the  advice  free 
to  farmers  as  a  “service.”  When  appli¬ 
cation  was  made,  the  farmer  was  told  to 
buy  common  stock,  preferred  stock,  guar¬ 
anteed  7  per  cent  gold  bonds  or  building 
certificates  of  the  good  old  reliable  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  These  were  not  all 
offered  at  once.  As  one  wore  out,  another 
scheme  followed  in  sequence.  Of  course 
the  money  was  lost.  Only  last  week  a 
poor  farmer  sent  us  the  gold  bonds  for 
$700  of  his  life  savings.  They  are  not 
worth  the  clean  paper  they  were  written 
on.  The  company  is  bankrupt. 

The  present  publisher  is  not  responsible 
for  these  losses.  He  is  not  continuing 
the  finance  schemes.  His  resources  are 
ample,  but  in  defiance  of  the  bad  record 
the  “good-old-reliable”  self-laudation  is 
again  repeated  to  inspire  confidence  in 
other  schemes.  The  contract  serves  only 
a  few  rare  accidents,  and  the  company 
is  bound  only  by  the  very  technical 
and  ambiguous  language  in  the  policy. 
Knowing  its  limited  application  no  farm¬ 
er  would  buy  it,  because  it  covers  acci¬ 
dents  that  happen  only  in  a  technical  and 
particular  way.  Of  course  there  are  a 
few  such  accidents,  and  a  few  are  paid. 
Otherwise  the  scheme  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  on,  but  farmers  should  know  that  for 
such  payments  they  can  get  full  protec¬ 
tion  with  the  best  companies. 

We  approach  this  subject  with  reluct¬ 
ance,  but  the  record  of  these  schemes  has 
been  a  scandal  in  the  agricultural  press 
for  yeaus,  and  no  one  in  the  business  can 
entirely  escape  the  evil  effect  of  them. 
Such  experiences  lead  advertisers  and  in¬ 
telligent  farmers  to  look  with  suspicion 
on  the  farm  press  as  a  whole.  We  want 
it  plainly  understood  that  for  one  Tiie 
II.  N.-Y.  repudiates  and  deplores  schemes 
within  its  profession  as  much — even 
more — as  it  does  in  other  enterprises. 
The  confidential  relation  between  editor 
or  publisher  and  his  subscribers  is  a 
sacred  thing,  and  when  he  violates  the 
trust,  lie  not  only  imposes  suffering  on 
his  own  friends  but  a  moral  loss  to  so¬ 
ciety. 

May  I  ask  you  for  your  frank  opinion 
on  my  investments,  or  rather,  about  the 
standing  of  G.  I>.  Miller  &  Co.,  30  East 
4 2d  St.?  All  my  savings  are  in  bonds 
issued  by  the  above  firm,  some  paying  7 
per  cent,  others  7*  1/>  per  cent;  also  20 
shares  of  their  preferred  stock,  paying 
8  per  cent.  My  income  has  been  about 
$1,000  annually.  I  never  took  the  inter¬ 
est  when  due,  but  left  same  on  partial 
payment  plan  and  when  I  had  credit  of 
$100  another  bond  was  issued.  I  have 
heard  that  the  firm  was  recently  re-or¬ 
ganized,  Mr.  Miller  withdrawing  from 
the  company.  I  have  also  heard  rumors 
that  the  firm  was  in  financial  difficulties 
and  that  loans  were  made  that  were  en¬ 
tirely  too  high.  I  do  not  know  this  to  be 
a  fact,  but  I  would  like  to  know  just 
where  I  stand  and  your  advice  will  be 
very  much  appreciated.  a.  E.  L. 

New  York. 

This  inquiry  comes  just  previous  to 
the  announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver  for  G.  L.  Miller  &  Co.  Some 
of  the  rumors  referred  to  by  the  corre¬ 
spondent  are  true.  G.  L.  Miller  retired 
from  the  company  some  weeks  ago.  It  is 
an  open  secret  in  financial  circles  that 
many  of  the  real  estate  bond  houses  have 


been  reckless  in  the  amount  of  money 
loaned  on  property  and  the  Miller  com¬ 
pany  lias  been  among  those  mentioned. 
But  the  difficulties  of  the  Miller  company 
are  no  doubt  largely  the  result  of  ail  ad¬ 
verse  report  of  the  banking  department 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  further  sale  of  securities  in 
the  State.  This  made  it  difficult  for  the 
company  to  sell  bonds  anywhere.  The 
company  reports  assets  of  $9,000,000 
with  liabilities  of  around  $7,000,000.  The 
present  embarrassment  of  the  company 
should  not  affect  the  real  estate  bonds 
issued  against  property  where  the  build¬ 
ings  have  been  completed  and  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  property  are  sufficient  to  meet 
the  interest  charges  and  amortization  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  principal.  It  is  difficult 
to  predict  how  the  investment  of  this 
subscriber  in  the  stock  of  the  company 
may  be  affected.  This  man  at  any  rate 
violated  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
investment  prudence  by  putting  all  his 
eggs  in  one  basket.  Attorney  General 
Ottinger  has  now  begun  a  State-wide 
inquiry  into  the  procedure  of  real  estate 
bond  houses  operating  in  the  State.  This 
action  will  no  doubt  result  in  more  con¬ 
servative  methods  on  the  part  of  many 
of  these  houses.  The  future  of  the  Mil¬ 
ler  company,  however,  should  not  cause 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  houses  in  this 
•line  that  have  maintained  sound  conser¬ 
vative  standards  in  the  making  of  real 
estate  loans. 

The  Wall  Street  Iconoclast  has  an 
imitator  of  its  methods  of  luring  investors 
into  “mushroom”  promotions  in  The 
Financial  Criterion  of  Boston,  Mass., 
which  has  engaged  itself  in  boosting  a 
copper  promotion  on  the  Boston  Curb 
called  Ardsley-Butte.  This  publication 
is  using  the  same  tactics  as  the  Incono- 
clast  in  advising  investors  to  switch  from 
their  other  securities  into  Ardsley-Butte 
and  more  than  likely  such  changes  will 
be  from  bad  to  worse. — The  Financial 
World. 

As  intimated  in  the  above  item,  the 
Wall  Street  Iconoclast  and  the  Financial 
Criterion  are  merely  organs  of  brokers  in¬ 
terested  in  unloading  questionable  stocks 
on  the  public.  Many  inexperienced  in¬ 
vestors  mistake  this  class  of  sheets  for 
legitimate  financial  publications.  Those 
who  are  guided  by  the  advice  of  such 
sheets  invariably  suffer  financial  losses. 

I  have  been  taking  a  course  in  detec¬ 
tive  work  with  the  Pennsylvania  College 
of  Criminology  and  Detection,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  they  have  not  put  me 
through  it.  I  had  about  16  lessons  and 
then  they  said  they  were  moving  to  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  which  they.  did.  I  did  not 
hear  from  them  for  almost  a  month. 
Then  *1  got  the  lesson  from  them,  and 
got  in  all  22  lessons.  It  is  about  six 
months  since  I  heard  from  them.  Would 
it  be  any  expense  to  find  out  about  them  ? 
They  call  themselves  Maryland  Secret 
Service  Association,  211  Equitable  Build¬ 
ing.  Baltimore,  Md.  E.  o.  E. 

Pennsylvania. 

Several  subscribers  inquire  about  this 
concern  and  have  lost  money  through 
them.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  correspondence  course  in  detec¬ 
tive  work,  and  the  best  authorities  claim 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  teaching 
it  by  mail.  The  company  has  disappeared, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  locate  them,  but 
the  experience  of  our  subscribers  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  warn  our  people  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  them  and  to  avoid  proposi¬ 
tions  of  this  kind. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  of 
Washington,  in  its  complaint  against  an 
advertiser  charging  fraud  in  the  claims 
and  representations  made,  included  the 
advertising  agency  and  the  copywriter  in 
the  indictment.  This,  so  far  as  our  rec¬ 
ords  go,  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  hold  other  than 
the  principal  responsible  in  a  case  alleg¬ 
ing  that  the  advertiser  used  the  mails  for 
fraudulent  purposes.  In  our  view  it 
would  be  more  logical  and  just  to  hold 
responsible  the  publishers  publishing  such 
alleged  fraudulent  advertising,  or  at  least 
include  such  publishers  in  the  indictment. 
The  outcome  of  the  case  will  be  watched 
with  interest  by  the  advertising  frater¬ 
nity  generally,  and  the  class  of  publish¬ 
ers  subsisting  on  advertising  of  a  ques¬ 
tionable  character. 


Kittle  Boy  (sight-seeing  in  Washing¬ 
ton)  :  “Hey,  poppa,  when  are  we  goin’ 
to  see  the  red  tape,  huh,  poppa?”  — 
Chaparral. 
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NATIONAL  CARBON  CO  INC 


Eveready  Columbia  Hot  Shot 
Batteries  contain  4,  5  or  6  cells 
in  a  neat ,  water-proof  steel  case. 
It  is  not  a  "Hot  Shot”  unless  it 
is  an  Eveready  Columbia. 


l'A  rolls 

Fahnestock  spring 
clip  binding  posts  on 
the  Eveready  Colum¬ 
bia  Ignitor  at  no  extra 
cost. 


A  high-power  team 

THROW  the  switch  that  brings  Eveready  Co- 
lumbias  into  action  and  you’ll  get  a-plenty  of  it. 
These  batteries  work  as  hard  as  a  team  of 
Percherons.  Their  capacity  for  hard  work  is 
enormous,  and  they  know  how  to  rest  too,  for 
when  work’s  done  they  rest  and  restore  their 
energies.  Thus  they  not  only  work  hard,  but  last 
a  long  time.  There  is  an  Eveready  Columbia 
dealer  nearby. 

- Popular  uses  include— - 

heat  regulators  electric  clocks 

tractor  ignition  calling  Pullman  porters 

starting  Fords  firing  blasts 

ringing  burglar  alarms  lighting  tents  and 
protecting  bank  vaults  outbuildings 


gas  engine  ignition 
telephone  and 
telegraph 
doorbells 
buzzers 

motor  boat  ignition 


running  toys 


Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC. 
New  York  San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

EVEREADY 

COLUMBIA 

Dry  Batteries 

-they  last  longer 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 

profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works, 302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  ail  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 


GEliSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
1  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
mpie  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  sau)  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  If  10,000  bond . 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  C  A 
PORTABLE  WOOD  O H  ¥¥ 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  II.  A  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers  —  money - 
saver  on  ali  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  6  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FALL  DISKING  RECOMMENDED 


Experimental  tests  and  practical  experience 
have  proven  that  disking  after  the  harvest 
pays  well.  It  helps  keep  down  weed  growth, 
conserves  moisture  and  fertility,  and  makes 
the  land  easier  to  work  the  following  Spring. 
A  thorough  disking  with  a  good  disk  harrow 
in  the  Fall  of  the  year  will  increase  the  value 
of  your  soil,  save  you  time  and  labor  later  on, 
and  give  you  bigger  and  better  crops. 

SPREAD  OUT  YOUR  PURCHASES 

You  will  probably  find  it  more  convenient 
to  invest  in  a  harrow  in  the  Fall  than  in  the 
Spring  when  you  have  so  many  things  to  buy, 
such  as  fertilizer,  seed,  etc.  By  purchasing 
a  disk  harrow  now  you  can  make  valuable  use 
of  it  this  Fall,  and  next  Spring  it  will  be  stand¬ 
ing  in  your  tool  shed  ready  for  service,  and 
all  paid  for. 


7Yt27’7v 


DISK  HARROWS 

are  recommended  to  the 
practical  farmer  who  wants 
best  results  and  the  longest  service  per 
lar  invested.  We  make  a  complete  line  of 
;k  Harrows,  for  one  small  horse  up  to  the 
jest  tractor  size.  Also  special  Disk  Plows 

1  Orchard  Harrows. 

Dur  free  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,” 
itains  some  valuable  information  for  you. 
u  will  also  be  interested  in  our  complete 
alog  and  prices.  Write  for  them  TODAY. 

;  Cutaway  Harrow  Co..  38  Main  St..  Higganum,  Ct. 

.toiToY  U-!  r!>I  Ola  •  i  * 


FOR  50  YEARS 


^IrVESTERS 

HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS 
Vrite  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26;tic  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,.Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence, Posts, Gates 

>'n  iN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
^  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown- 
ps.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
inding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
ostpaid.  _ 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Subscribers9 Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thorsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institution  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letclxworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-- — For  herd  of  pure  bred  Guernsey 
cows;  must  be  able  to  make  good  butter; 
modern  barns;  good  living  conditions;  married 
Protestant  preferred.  ADVERTISER  971,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  woman  to  help  in  house  and  about 
dairy;  no  milking  required;  good  wages  and  a 
good  home.  ADVERTISER  999,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Blacksmith,  one  who  understands 
all  kinds  of  farm  work.  ASH  GROVE 
FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  permanent,  poultry  and 
general  farm  work.  HUDSON  GUILD  FARM, 
Andover,  N.  J. 


WANTED1 — Single  man  as  farm  worker;  experi¬ 
enced  with  tractor  and  all  farm  machines; 
good  dry-hand  milker;  modern  equipment;  Ayr¬ 
shire  herd;  Maryland  farm.  HENRY  NICOLL, 
Bank  St.,  New  York  City. 


HOUSEWORKER  wanted  —  Woman,  country, 
three  adults,  small ‘house;  must  be  good  cook; 
good  wages  and  home  for  right  party.  STEV¬ 
ENS,  Box  673,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  test  cow  milker;  must 
be  trustworthy  and  obey  orders;  good  home, 
wages,  privileges  and  advancement;  call  or 
address  MANAGER,  Willmere  Farms,  Beruards- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  single  man  for  general  poultry 
work;  state  experience,  references  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  gardener  to  •take  charge 
of  grounds  and  garden  in  city  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. ;  house  on  place  furnished;  married  man 
without  children  preferred;  year  round  posi¬ 
tion;  must  thoroughly  understand  growing  of 
flowers  and  furnish  written  references;  posi¬ 
tion  open  immediately.  ADVERTISER  1022, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY’S  maid,  young  white  girl  to  attend  semi- 
invalid,  who  is  not  confined  to  bed  but  is  able 
to  go  out;  must  be  cheerful  and  obliging;  no 
housework;  excellent  home;  wages  $90  a  month. 
Address  MRS.  FRANK  B.  LOWN,  College  Ave., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  working  foreman  wanted  on  dairy 
farm  near  Poughkeepsie;  good  wages  paid  to 
a  good  man;  Irish  preferred;  apply  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  1033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  single  practical  farm  hand  on 
modern  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker  and 
teamster;  milking  machines  used;  position  per¬ 
manent;  salary  $95  per  month,  room  and  board 
to  start  with;  references  witli  application.  Ap¬ 
ply  A.  C.  CHRISTENSEN,  Derby,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  young  man,  Protestant,  for 
general  farm  work;  small  commercial  dairy; 
must  be  neat,  of  good  habits,  and  good  dry- 
hand  milker;  farm  near  town  of  Harrison,  22 
miles  from  New  York  City;  good  home,  good 
board,  good  treatment  to  proper  party;  state 
wages  desired.  ALANSTEN  FARMS,  Harrison, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  First-class,  hard-working  married 
man,  with  no  children,  to  take  sale  charge  of 
a  small  estate  at  Hartford,  Conn. ;  he  must  be 
a  general  all  around  man  with  some  knowledge 
of  garden,  live  stock,  carpentering  and  paint¬ 
ing;  state  wages  wanted  and  give  -references  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1040,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  certified  .milk,  familiar  all  branches 
dairy  work;  steady  employment,  good  living 
conditions;  might  desire  wife  to  board  farm 
hands.  ADVERTISER  1041,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  apple  -pickers,  $3  per 
day  and  beep;  transportation  allowed  one  way. 
RED  RIDGE  ORCHARDS,  Smithfield,  Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING  concern  wants  as  represen¬ 
tatives  to  purchase  wool  parties  with  a  fol¬ 
lowing  among  wool  growers  in  their  vicinity; 
only  parties  with  good  references  will  be  con¬ 
sidered;  this  is  a  first-class  .  opportunity  for 
real  live  buyers.  ADVERTISER  1047,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer,  permanent; 

state  wages  and  particulars.  JOHN  BECK¬ 
ER,  Callicoon  Center,  Sull  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  expert  i'll  milking  and  field  work  to 
do  all  work  on  59-acre  dairy  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  salary  and  one-fourth  of  net  profit. 
Write  B.  BIGLER,  R.  D.  2,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 


WHITE  woman,  cook  in  small  home  school  for 
little  children.  MRS.  BURT,  1120  Constant 
Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


HELPER  on  poultry  farm,  married,  experienced; 

free  house  and  garden,  $75  per  month.  BOX 
141,  Central  Islip,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Foreman  Long  Island  duck  ranch; 

pays  $2,200,  also  house,  light  and  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  ADVERTISER  1054,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple;  man  must  be 
chauffeur  and  do  garden  work;  woman  to 
cook  and  do  general  housework;  also  neat  girl 
to  do  upstairs  work  and  wait  on  table;  perma¬ 
nent  positions  to  right  parties  if  competent; 
state  full  particulars,  wages,  references,  etc., 
in  first  letter.  GOBEL  FARMS,  Aunandale, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  unmarried 
farmer  to  run  farm  and  work  with  young 
man  who  had  breakdown;  must  understand  cars, 
machinery,  dairy,  sheep  and  fruit;  $100  a  month 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  105p,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  J 


WANTED — Reliable  single  herdsman  for  private 
Guernsey  herd;  must  understand  test  work 
and  raising  calves;  state  wages  and  reference  in 
first  letter.  LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi, 
N.  Y. 


WAMTED — Married  farmer  on  dairy  farm. 
M1DDLEVJLLE  COMPANY,  Middleville,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  or  married  man  for  general  farm  work 
and  dairy.  ALBERT  L.  HAGEN,  Three 
Bridges,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  to  cut  brush-  and  cord  wood  on 
private  farm  in  Sullivan  County;  $60  per 
month  and  good  board.  Write  LAWRANCE, 
100  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  as  dry- 
hand  milker  on  dairy  farm,  no  field  work; 
Guernsey  herd*;  -wife  must  board  three  or  four 
men  at  $30  per  montli  each;  salary  $70  per 
month  with  house,  garden,  potatoes,  milk  and 
fire  wood;  house  has  electric  lights  and  bath; 
open  October  1;  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman,  about  40,  refined,  educated, 
good  health,  active,  no  encumbrances,  with 
executive  ability,  as  assistant  in  household 
duties,  where  servants  are  kept,  in  quiet  coun¬ 
try  place,  two  elderly  ladies;  good"  home  and 
salary  for  responsible  person  with  experience; 
answer,  stating  age,  nationality,  religion;  no 
one  not  liking  quiet,  sensible  life  need  apply. 
BOX  128,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Woman  (white),  about  30,  willing, 
neat,  clean;  chamber  work,  some  waiting; 
by  October  1;  family  three  adults;  steady  posi¬ 
tion  in  country;  wages  $70;  state  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  references  for  honesty,  capability.  BOX 
128,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

SETTLED  woman  for  cooking;  good  home,  pri¬ 
vate  family,  no  children;  wages  $65;  other 
help;  no  washing  or  ironing;  all  year  position; 
answer  immediately,  stating  when  available, 
age  and  references  to  BOX  217,  Smithtown 
Brand},  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  middle-aged  married  man  as 
dairyman  or  farmer;  must  have  experience 
and  willing  to  work.  Apply  SILVER  BROOK 
FARM,  Westport,  Conn. 

COUPLE,  man  clean,  fast  milker,  10  cows,  gen¬ 
eral  utility  on  100-acre  farm;  woman,  capable 
and  neat,  cook  and  housework;  family  of  three; 
hire  by  year;  must  have  references;  salary 
$100,  all  maintenance.  LYON  SMITH,  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

WANTED — Single  man  to  do  farm  work  in 
connection-  .with  general  poultry  farm;  7  cows, 
1  team;  corn,  straw,  hay  crops,  small  or¬ 
chard;  must  be  experienced,  fully  competent; 
good  home;  steady;  $75  per  mouth  to  start; 
permanent  position,  advancement  to  man  mak¬ 
ing  good.  T  A  N  G*LE  W I L  D  FARM,  Moriches, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED  — •  Working  herdsman,  single,  for 
Guernsey  herd;  must  be  experienced  in  A.  R. 
testing  and  the  production  of  Grade  A  raw  milk; 
salary  $80  per  month  with  room  and  board;  good 
opportunity  for  advancement  to  anyone -interested 
in  developing  a  high-class  herd;  farm  40  miles 
from  Philadelphia;  position  open  October  1.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Working,  married  -man,  for  West 
Virginia;  good  -milker,  feeder;  modem  dairy; 
$60  month  year  round  with  house,  garden,  wood 
and  milk;  will  pay  assistant  $40  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  for  suburban  place,  %  of  an  acre, 
in  New  Jersey,  15  miles  from  New  York 
City;  man  for  garden,  furnace,  25  hens  and 
one  cow;  wife  for  cooking  for  two  adults  and 
for  housework  in  7’rooxn  house,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  permanent  position;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  when  available  and  wages  expected. 
W.  R.  AYRE,  Box  201,  Demarest,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  man,  work  30  acres,  1,000 
apples,  1,000  poultry  on  shares  with  elderly 
gentleman  living  alone  in  Delaware.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED1 — Good,  plain  cook  for  private  family, 
living  in  country;  no  washing;  wages  $50; 
reference  required.  BOX  60,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Reliable,  experienced  woman  cook, 
boys’  school;  $75  month  and  maintenance,  also 
cook  small  family  and  another  laundress,  $50. 
GRANT  FANCHER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

WANTED — Active,  reliable,  single,  young  man 
as  assistant  on  modern  poultry  farm;  good 
wages  and  a  first-class  opportunity  for  learning 
and  advancement;  must  be  farm  raised  and  a 
good  worker;  give  age,  experience,  reference 
and  wages  required.  WESTWOOD  POULTRY 
FARM,  C.  S.  Greene,  Supt.,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  poultryman,  good  chauce  to  learn 
business  on  large  commercial  plant.  LONE 
OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man,  about  18  years,  to  help 
on  milk  route  and  in  barn,  where  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  used;  good  home  and  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  state  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  OKADELL  FARMS,  Oradell,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  wanted;  woman  -as  cook  and  man  as 
gardener  and  able  to  drive  car;  position  year 
round.  ADVERTISER  1062,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

YOUNG  man,  30,  wants  position  as  companion; 

can  drive  car,  do  farm  work  or  most  anything. 
ADVERTISER  1012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  married  man  desires  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  some  experience;  good  reference.; 
first-class  place  only.  ADVERTISER  1013,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  wants  work  on  orchard,  is  experi¬ 
enced  and  capable;  would  accept  work  pruning 
or  cutting  cord  wood;  ready  to  work  October  15. 
ADVERTISER  1015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  by  experienced  poultryman; 

references  of  the  best.  ADVERTISER  1017, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  single  man  30  years  old,  job  as 
assistant  herdsman  or  charge  of  a  small  herd. 
PHILIP  W.  VANOOUR,  Care  Geo.  J.  Sayer 
Farm  No.  1,  McHenry,  Ill. 

POSITION  wanted  by  poultryman,  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  poultry  and  pheasants;  references. 
ADVERTISER  1038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  gardener  as 
gardener  or  manager,  private  estate;  Ameri¬ 
can,  single,  Protestant,  middle-aged;  willing 
worker,  reliable  and  temperate;  reference  upon 
request.  ADVERTISER  1035,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FORESTER  and  tree  expert,  reliable  Ameri¬ 
can,  young  man,  wants  position  on  wooded 
estate,  park  or  game  reservation.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  middle-aged,  specialist  with  fine 
cattle  and  estate  farming,  wishes  engagement 
with  someone  who  desires  to  establish  or  im¬ 
prove  a  purebred  herd  of  Jerseys  or  Guernseys; 
wife  an  expert  with  poultry,  willing  to  board 
men.  ADVERTISER  1044,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  in  modern  dairy  barn  where 
Holsteins  or  Guernseys  are  kept.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  farm  foreman,  22  yeax-s’  practical 
experience  in  all  branches  of  farming,  gar¬ 
dening  and  upkeep  of  gentleman’s  estate;  age 
41,  married,  Danish;  wishes  position  by  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  ADVERTISER  1037,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  28,  one  child,  wishes  position; 

suburbs,  private  family;  driver,  general  han¬ 
dy  man;  attentive;  references.  A.  BARBONE, 
70  Troutman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  by  first-class  poultryman; 

married,  good  habits,  hard  worker,  age  35, 
American,  Protestant;  go  anywhere;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  977,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  two  men  as  test  cow 
milkers;  sober  and  reliable  and  first-class 
milkers.  131  S.  JORDAN  ST.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

FARM  superintendent,  a  successful  milk  and 
pork  producer  and  seller  would  consider  change 
of  position  between  October  1  and  January  1, 
to  large  farm,  where  efficiency  expert  is  desired, 
who  can  guarantee  reasonable  dividends.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  a  practical  man  with  broad 
education,  who  has  been  very  successful  with 
Reaching  boys  on  farm  school  practical  farming 
’desires  similar  position;  specialties:  dairying, 
market  gardening,  pork  production.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  1043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  married,  no  children; 

years  experience  on  private  and  commercial 
estates,  agricultural  college  training;  open  for 
engagement  immediately.  ADVERTISER  1051, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  25,  agricultural  school  -training,  experi¬ 
enced  dairy  and  general  farming;  position  any¬ 
where.  ADVERTISER  1052,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  milk  man  as 
driver  on  retail  route;  Swiss,  age  39,  single; 
Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  preferred  and 
good  home.  ADVERTISER  1060,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED,  care  country  or  village  place;  reliable 
couple,  good  habits,  mechanic.  Care  MYERS, 
3336  Decatur  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

HAVING  sold  my  farm  want  position  to  build 
up  herd  of  Ayrshires;  have  some  foundation 
stock;  or  herdsman  on  farm  or  estate;  Danish; 
can  do  any  kind  of  work,  feed  or  care  of  sto’ck. 
CHRISTIAN  ANDERSON,  Chester  Depot,  Vt. 

FARMER,  25,  life  experience,  well  educated, 
open  to  new  position  on  private  estate,  dairy, 
truck,  fruit  or  poultry  farm,  Oct.  1;  reliable,  mar¬ 
ried,  good  health  and  habits,  American,  Protest¬ 
ant;  expect  $80  per  month,  house  and  privileges; 
best  of  references.  HAROLD  ASHWORTH, 
lleuvelton,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  American  wishes  position  poultrym’an 
or  dairyman,  experienced;  best  references. 
AD V ERTISER  1064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  gardener,  chauffeur,  poultry- 
man,  middle-aged,  single,  wants  position;  ref¬ 
erences;  please  state  wages  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  1096,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  wants  position  as  chauffeur  on  farm;  re¬ 
spectable,  reliable,  good  references.  JOHN 
LUDI,  Care  A.  Lubben,  Climax,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Position  by  experienced  poultryman; 

married;  charge  of  plant;  salary  or  share 
basis;  best  of  references;  please  state  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  1067,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  man  (war  veteran)  wants  position  on 
farm;  no  experience;  suffering  from  slight 
nervous  disorder  and  will  need  supervision; 
good  home  more  important  than  wages.  OTTO 
SEIDEL,  4603  Park  Ave,  New  York. 

YOUNG  married  man  washes  position  as  head  or 
assistant  superintendent  of  .private  estate  or 
institution;  understands  all  branches  of  the 
work,  greenhouse,  grounds,  etc. ;  references 
furnished.  ADVERTISER  106S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  German,  28  years, 
married,  desires  position;  good  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 'Position,  by  American  man,  Protest¬ 
ant,  as  maintenance  man,  on  estate;  experi¬ 
enced  in  carpentry,  pipe-fitting,  painting  and 
general  repairs;  can  give  first-class  references. 
ADVERTISER  1070,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHEPHERD,  first-class,  English,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  1072,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  22,  some  general  farm  experi¬ 
ence,  limited  means,  would  work  shares  or 
rent  fanm  suitable  sheep,  poultry;  write  fully. 
AARON  ZIONY,  389  East  Second  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

CHAUFFEUR  and*  poultryman,  32,  Italian,  mar¬ 
ried,  14  years’  driving  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate  or  commercial  poultry 
farm;  best  ofi-refereifce  as  to  ability,  honesty  and 
character.  JOHN  SOPRANO,  1941  61st  St., 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  timber.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 120-acre  general  farm;  all  level; 

good  buildings;  close  State  road,  school, 
store;  fully  stocked;  price  $8,000.  sTEPHlN 
MALLICK,  E,  F.  D.  2,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FINE  dairy  farm,  360  acres,  timber,  water, 
improved  road;  near  lax-ge  town;  fine  house, 
barns  for  100  head;  beautiful  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

APPLE  orchard  fop  sale,  20  acres  right  in  the 
heart  of  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  apple  belt; 
variety,  Yorks,  Stayman,  Delicious,  Lowry, 
Ben,  few  early  tx-ees;  over  half  crop  on  now; 
price  right.  Write  J.  H.  WEAVER,  Stuarts 
Draft,  Va. 

WANTED — Five  or  more  acres  and  house  in 
Westchestei-,  Putnam  or  Dutchess  county; 
improvements  unnecessary;  river  or  lake  view 
desirable;  send  description.  A.  J.,  Amawalk, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Modern  home,  all  conveniences, 
beautiful  location,  closely  overlooking  town 
and  river;  a  few  aeres  gax-den  soil,  woods,  fruit, 
etc.;  for  full  description  write  owner.  E.  J. 
BAIRD,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

TOURIST  inn,  service  station  and  87  acres  land, 
situated  on  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike,  near 
Cherry  Valley,  X.  Y.;  modern  14-room  house 
with  toilets  and  baths,  hot  anti  cold  water, 
eleeti-ic  lights;  storage  garage;  ideal  location; 
real  mbney  maker;  price  right,  tex-ms  easy.  AL¬ 
MOND  CRAMER,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Village  property  on  State  road; 

buildings  splendid"  condition;  will  sacrifice. 
ADVERTISER  1045,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  farm  or  rent¬ 
ing  property,  115-acre  equipped  Delaware 
farm;  wood  and  timber  enough  to  pay  for  it; 
two  running  streams;  write  for  particulars. 
E.  E.  ROOT,  Harrington,  Del. 


FRUIT,  poultry,  truck;  15  acres  tilled;  62 
forest;  buildings  newly  painted;  must  sell  ail 
or  part.  G.  FRANKLIN  SMITH,  Georgetown, 


equipped,  stock  and  tools;  near  State  road, 
depot  and  creameries,  also  churches  and  schools - 
water  in  house  and  bam,  plenty  fruit,  beautiful 
view;  fine  for  Summer  or  year  round  home; 
good  living.  ADVERTISER  1026,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  poultry  farm,  "i  acre,  12-room  house, 
furnace,  bath,  electricity,  spring  and  city 
water,  bam,  ice,  poultry  houses,  garage;  four 
apple  trees;  $3,600;  Central  New  York;  State 
agricultural  school,  training  class,  two-year 
normal,  high  school.  ADVERTISER  1039,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT- — 00- a/’ re  farm, 
trucking;  near  markets; 
chinery,  stock  and  fruit. 
F.  D.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


40  tillable,  5  for 
equipped  with  ma- 
FLEISCHMAN,  R 


AA  U  JL/  O  U 


-----  v  aiiey  uairy  xarm,  14U  acres,  extra 
good  buildings,  running  water;  100  acres 
.  pasture,  and  woodland;  some  fruit. 

ADVERTISER  1046,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OTXERKILL  Farms — ^Estate  of  late  Ambrose 
M< one  11,  millionaire,  inventor  of  Monell  metal. 
o65  acres  in  heart  of  best  dairying  section  of 
Orange  County;  cow  barn  cost  $100,000,  barn 
for  young  stock  $40,000;  two  big  houses,  all 
improvements;  three  other  houses  and  cottage; 
100  acres  of  tiled  land;  a  perfect  certified  milk 
plant  and  breeding  establishment;  will  sell  all 
or  part  at  20  cents  on  the  dollar  of  investment; 
send  for  circular.  THOMAS  PENDELL,  Wash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y. 


60-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  Southern  Delaware;  50 
acres  in  cultivation,  10  in  woods,  land  level, 
no  stones;  produces  all  crops*  of  temperate  zone; 
apple  orchard,  strawberries;  splendid  buildings; 
running  water  at  house  and  barn;  greenhouse; 
near  ‘live  town  and  cement  road;  price  $6,000; 
write  for  particulars.  S.  ATHERTON,  Green¬ 
wood,  Del. 


- -  v  giviiuu,  y-iuuui  nudoc, 

station  and  road  stand,  on  Trenton  and  Free¬ 
hold  road;  will  sell  all  or  part.  HENRY  BA- 
DEKER,  Route  4,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 118-acre  farm,  15  acres  woodland, 
balance  •tillable;  substantial  house,  fine  large 
barns,  silo,  grade  .A  stable,  considerable  Alfalfa; 
railroad,  2|4  miles;  lime  belt;  Schoharie  County- 
price  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  1048,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WELL  located, 
for  farm  with 
BROWN,  Owner, 


productive  farm,  to  exchange 
good  poultry  equipment.  G.  H. 
R.  D.  2,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


hard  road,  Central  New  York  State,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  elegant  7-rdorn  home,  bath,  Summer 
kitchen,  every  improvement,  perfect  in  every 
respect,  in  the  thriving  manufacturing  milage 
of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  paved  street,  good  surround¬ 
ings;  two-car  garage,  cinder  driveway,  small 
chicken  house,  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum 
trees,  four  kinds  of  grapes,  asparagus,  rasp¬ 
berries,  rhubarb;  send  full  particulars  of  farm 
in  first  letter;  pleasant  country  home  is  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  1049,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Wayne  County,  73-acre  farm,  30 
fruit,  between  1,500  and  2,000  bushels  ap¬ 
ples  on  trees;  $2,500  farm  machinery;  11-room 
house,  chicken  house,  barns;  $5,000  first  mort¬ 
gage,  $3,000  cash,  $2,000  second  mortgage.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  1050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  farm  home,  Hudson  High¬ 
lands;  80  miles  New  York;  large  poultry 
houses,  fruit;  terms.  ADVERTISER  1053,  care 
Rural-  New-Yorker. 


BOARDING  house  and  restaurant,  good  loca¬ 
tion,  opposite  railroad  depot;  selling  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health.  ADVERTISER  1057,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  property,  modern  in  every 
.way,  two  acres,  plenty  fruit,  large  poultry 
house;  on  new  paved  highway;  a  bargain.  HAR¬ 
RY  HIRST,  Owner,  R.  3.,  Vineland,  N  J. 


FARM,  135  acres,  well  watered,  water  at  house 
and  barn;_  three  houses,  large  barns,  stanchions 
3o  cows;  65  miles  from  New  York;  telephones; 
three  miles  from  Sheffields,  ?c  for  milk;  price 
right,  easy  terms.  T.  F.  HOWELL,  Washing- 
tonville,  Orange-  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Rent  house,  some  land,  henhouse 
good  water,  river,  valley.  M.  ILLING.  R 
D.,  Farksville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Rent,  buy  or  care  for  acre  or  more 
country  or  town.  PORTER,  40  Convent  Ave  . 
New  York  City. 


F'OR  SAL_E — Successful  commercial  Leghorn 

farm,  2,500  head,  8,400-egg  incubator,  large 
cluck  business  and  resort  trade;  $4,000  cash  re¬ 
quired;  positive  proof  one  year’s  profits  will 
pay  for  business;  work  on  salary  until  satisfied. 
P.  O.  BOX  292,  -Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

F I  V  Five  acres,  well  located,  6-room  house, 
all  improvements,  in  a  poultry  country;  grain 
and  eggs  sold;  co-operatively;  $6,000;  terms. 
Write  BOX  82,  It.  F.  D,  2,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

LONG  ISLAND,  23-acre  village  farm,  high,  clear, 
fertile  land;  9-room  house-,  running  water 
bath,  electricity,  hot  and  cold  water;  500  feet 
from  post  office,  store,  garage,  hotel,  school. 
BERNARD  CAVALLARO,  Commack,  L.  L, 
N .  Y. 


20- AC  RE  farm  and  flour  mill,  50-bbl.  capacity; 

fully  equipped,  water  power;  wonderful  bath¬ 
ing  resort;  two  concrete  fish  hatcheries,  spring 
house;  pond  stocked  with  black  bass  and  pike; 
8- room  house,  first-class  condition;  all  necessary 
outbuildings,  pumps  and  springs.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1065,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Equipped  poultry  farm;  thoroughly 
responsible  party  .wishes  to  lease.  LEE,  116 
Gesner  Street,  Linden,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut  dairy  farm  of  160  acres 
with  eight-room  house  and  large  barn,  located 
near  manufacturing  town  of  30,000  population, 
at  $50  an  acre;  spring  water  in  house  and  barn. 
E.  H.  ROGERS,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  N.  Y. 


WILL  rent  stocked  and  equipped  farm  in  return 
for  services  and  supplies  to  owner;  no  cash 
rent  required;  references  exchanged--  permanent. 
ADVERTISER  1071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  farm,  poultry,  stock,  tools; 

half  mile  from  village;  macadamized  road; 
fine  six-room  house;  bargain  for  quick  sale.  W. 
WHELPLEY,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1253 . 


Mail  Coupon 


Tbday 


•This  Big  Book 

^  is  the  Store  of  1,000,000 
Satisfied  Customers 

-let  us  send  it  to you  FREE 


Kingsley,  la., 
Feb.  3,  1926 
Spear  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Yours  of  recent  date 
at  hand.  Will  say  I  have 
never  dealt  with  a  fair¬ 
er  company.  The  goods 
are  all  that  could  de  de¬ 
sired.  Thanking  you  for 
service  rendered,  I  re¬ 
main, 

Your  truly,  A.  L. 

(Name  upon  request) 


Spear  &  Co. 
©  1926 


Nowhere  else  can  you  find  such  a  wide  and  beautiful  collection  of 
furniture  as  in  this  new  Spear  book — now  ready!  And  nowhere  else, 
we  believe,  whether  in  catalogs  or  at  your  local  stores,  can  you  find 
bigger  bargains  or  better  terms.  Spear  specializes  in  home  furnishings. 

1500 Bargains  for  the  Home 

Many  as  Low  as  $1  With  Order 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below  and  this  big  book— Treasure  House 
of  1500  Home  Beautiful  Ideas— will  be  sent  you  FREE.  It  is 
a  revelation  in  low  prices,  and  quality  furnishings.  Every¬ 
thing  on  easy  terms— as  low  as  $1  with  order  and  more  than 
a  year  to  pay.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  Spear  dignified, 
confidential  credit  plan,  you  can  acquire  beautiful  things  for  your 
home  without  ever  missing  the  money,  and  you  SAVE  at  the  same  time. 

All  on  Credit— More  than  a  Year  to  Pay 

“See  Spear  First”  before  you  buy.  Get  Spear  prices.  Send  for  this  FREE 
book  now.  You  will  find  in  it  a  beautiful  selection  of  living  room  furniture 
in  overstuffed  suites  and  charming  single  pieces,  all  upholstered  in  stun¬ 
ning,  up  to  date  materials;  a  huge  variety,  with  the  latest  designs  and 
finishes  in  dining  room  furniture;  for  the.  bed  room  a  choice  selection  of 
luxurious  suites  and  artistic  individual  pieces.  There  are  new  ideas  in 
kitchen  furniture ,  spic-and-span,  and  labor  saving.  In  floor  coverings  a 
wide  choice  of  handsome  rugs,  carpets,  and  linoleums,  priced  to.  save 
you  money.  Also,  a  big  display  of  lamps,  stoves,  silverware,  dishes, 
sewing  machines,  musical  instruments,  toys,  porch  furniture,  curtains, 
draperies  and  in  fact,  everything  for  the  home. 

Havr  FREE  TVinl  You  do  not  buy  from  pictures  when 
JLf rtJrS  •  f  ******  you  make  a  selection  from  this  big 

book,  for  everything' is  sent  you  on  30  days’  FREE  trial  in  your  own  home.  You 
can’t  really  tell  how  you  are  going  to  like  the  things  you  buy  until  you  arrange 
them  in  your  own  home  and  use  them.  You  cannot  do  this  when  you  order 
from  a  retail  store.  When  you  buy  from  Spear,  no  sale  is  a  sale  until  this  30 
day  trial  satisfies  you  in  every  way  that  what  you  have  is  what  you  want. 
Every  article  must  prove  its  value,  its  desirability,  its  low  price.  If  every 
single  detail  doesn’t  completely  satisfy  you,  you  may  return 
everything  at  our  expense. 

Our  Money  Back  Bond  Is  Your  Guar¬ 
antee  of  Satisfaction 

The  trial  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny.  You  risk  nothing.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  satisfied  Spear  customers  have  written,  telling 
us  that  the  Spear  money  back  bond  is  exactly  as  stated.  Names 
of  these  customers  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 
Don’t  pay  cash-in-advance  prices  when  you  make  a  substantial 
saving  and  pay  on  such  easy  terms  by  ordering  from  Spear. 

In  Business  35  Years 

Spear  has  been  in  business  for  35 
years— it’s  a  name  which  stands  for 
integrity  and  fair  play  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  Resolve  today— this 
very  minute— to  furnish  your 
home  in  the  same  way  that 
millions  of  others  have— by 
just  signing  your  name  on 
the  coupon  below.  Don’t 
buy  anything,  anywhere 
until  you  do  this. 


President 

ishers  to  the  People 
a  for  35  Years 
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A  Double  Armful  of  Lamb 
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How  potato  profits  were  boosted  $127  per  acre 


W.  E.  F.  of  Tuscarawus  County,  Ohio,  regularly 
sprayed  certain  rows  of  potatoes  in  his  field  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  When  the  potatoes  were  dug  it 
was  found  that  the  sprayed  potatoes  yielded  185 
bushels  per  acre,  giving  him  a  profit  of  $12 J  more  per 
acre  than  he  made  on  the  unsprayed  potatoes. 


Why  this  tells  you  to  buy  Mobiloil 


Figure  the  few  cents  extra  you  pay  per  gallon  for 
Mobiloil  as  you  do  the  cost  of  spraying.  Mobiloil 
users  find  that  Mobiloil  cuts  down  the  big*  costs, — 
repairs,  overheating  and  carbon  troubles.  By  the  year, 
Mobiloil  provides  the  very  cheapest  lubrication  you 
can  buy. 

And  note  how  long  Mobiloil  lasts  in  your  car,  truck 
and  tractor.  Mobiloil  frequently  cuts  oil  consumption 
as  much  as  10^  to  50%.  That’s  a  big  saving  in  itself. 


Different  kinds  of  feed  vs.  different  grades  of  oil 


f*  <ytiakfi  the 

C  H  A  ITT 

X^your guide,  / 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars,  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  shown  below.  “Arc”  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete 
Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 


NAMES  OF 
PAS'ENGER 
CARS 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

u> 

XJ 

s 

£ 

a 

OQ 

tm 

o 

c 

£ 

Buick . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Cadillac . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Chandler . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Chevrolet . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Chrysler  4 . 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Chrysler  6 . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers.  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc 

Essex . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Ford . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hudson . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Jewett . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Maxwell . 

A 

A 

A 

Nash . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Oldsmobile  (4  &  6) 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Overland . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Packard  6 . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Packard  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Paige . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Reo. . .  . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Star . 

Studebaker . 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc, 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Velie . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Willys-Knight  4. . 
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B 
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B 
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A 

A 

The  cows,  chickens  and  pigs  on  your  farm  require  different  feeds.  And 
the  engines  you  have  on  your  farm  probably  require  different  grades  of 
Mobiloil.  One  grade  for  your  car,  another  for  your  tractor,  possibly  an 
entirely  different  grade  for  your  truck,  and  your  farm  lighting  and  sta¬ 
tionary  engines. 

Each  of  your  engines  has  been  carefully  analyzed  by  the  Mobiloil  Board 
of  Engineers.  The  Mobiloil  dealer  has  the  Mobiloil  Chart  which  is  a 
certain  guide  to  scientific  and  economical  lubrication.  609  makers  of 
automobiles  and  other  automotive  equipment  approve  this  Chart. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Mobiloil  dealer.  Ask  him  what  grades  of 
oil  you  should  use.  Let  him  supply  you  with  your  season’s  require¬ 
ments  now.  You  can  make  a  saving  on  barrel  and  half  barrel  orders 
of  Mobiloil. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Headquarters:  61  Broadway,  New  York. 
Division  Offices:  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis. 
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Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 
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The  Soil  Partners ;  Lime  Stone  and  Phosphorus 

Both  Needed  on  the  Hill  Farm 
With  Their  Partner  Clover 


I  am  a  baclc-to-the-lander,  and  am  coming  once  again 
for  your  assistance.  Seven  years  ago  this  Fall  we 
purchased  a  back-hill  farm,  which  is  a  very  rough  one, 
indeed.  While  the  buildings  practically  sold  the  place, 
we  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  land.  We  always 
liave  excellent  grain  and  the  first  year’s  seeding  is  as 
a  rule  good,  but  the  grass  does  not  stay  with  us. 

We  have  been  trying  the  use  of  lime,  and  have  had 
pome  good  results.  (Now  comes  the  question  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  We  have  had  an  agent  call  just  this  day.  We 
have  taken  fertilizer  from  him  ever  since  coming  here. 
We  have  been  reading  a  lot  on  acid  phosphate  used  in 
conjunction  with  lime.  Would  this  be  all  right  on  our 
bill  land?  The  man  taking  the  agent  around  was  the 
former  owner  of  this  place.  He  said  he  would  not  take 
acid  phosphate  and  use  it  if  it  were  given  to  him  free 
of  charge.  Their  claim  is  that  the  acid  phosphate  kills 
the  value  of  the  lime  and  increases  soil  acidity.  Are 
they  right?  It  seems  'to  me  with  all  this  former  own¬ 
er’s  bragging  as  to  the  amounts  of  lime  and  fertilizer 
he  used  while  here  that  the  farm  ought  to  be  in  better 
shape.  We  keep  stock  and  try  to  apply  the  manure 
as  wisely  as  possible,  hauling  it  when  it  is  made. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  g.  ii. 

E  do  not  believe  there  is  a  bill  farm 
east  of  Lake  Erie  that  has  been 
cleared  for  50  years  that  will  not  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  ground  limestone  and 
phosphates.  That  is  one  thing  which 
both  practice  and  science  have  fully  demonstrated. 
Whether  lime  and  phosphates  will  fully  supply  the 
crop  needs  on  these  hill  soils  we  cannot  say.  It 
will  depend  much  on  the  way  the  soils  are  handled 
— and  the  crops  that  are  grown.  These  soils  were 
never  strong  in  lime,  and  many  years  of  cropping 
will  exhaust  the  available  supply.  As  for  phos¬ 
phorus,  every  quart  of  milk  aud  every  pound  of  live 
stock  carries  away  its  share,  and  when  no  return  is 
made  there  comes  a  time  when  the  supply  runs  short. 
The  limestone  is  needed  to  provide  lime  for  the  crops 
and  also  to  overcome  the  acid  in  the  soil.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  some  crops  which  will  make  a  good 
growth  on  sour  land,  but  the  crops  usually  grown 
on  such  lands  in  New  York  and  New  England  re¬ 
quire  lime. 


Experiments  have  been  made  in  restoring  pasture 
land  which  make  these  facts  clear.  Limestone  im¬ 
proves  not  only  the  yield  of  pasture  grass,  but  brings 
in  White  and  Alsike  clover  and  increases  the  crop 
of  Timothy  and  similar  grasses.  In  New  England 
the  use  of  acid  phosphate  always  improves  the  pas¬ 
tures.  It  not  only  gives  an  increased  yield,  but  it 
improves  quality.  All  farmers  have  observed  the 
clumps  of  coarse  grass  which  grow  where  manure 
is  dropped  by  the  cattle.  This  grass  is  green  and  rank, 
but  the  stock  will  rarely,  eat  it.  They  let  it  alone,  so 
that  the  spots  are  easily  seen.  Scatter  a  handful  of 
fine  ground  bone  or  acid  phosphate  around  one  of 
these  clumps  and  notice  the  difference.  After  a  short 
time  the  cattle  will  hunt  out  these  spots  and  eat 
the  grass  freely.  The  phosphorus  in  the  bone  or 
phosphate  has  made  the  grass  taste  better ! 

The  use  of  lime  will  often  bring  in  a  good  stand  of 
clover,  and  this  will  furnish  nitrogen.  Then  when 
phosphate  is  used  with  the  manure  the  land  will  re¬ 
spond  with  each  round  of  the  rotation  and  give 
larger  and  larger  crops.  On  most  of  these  soils  there 
is  no  great  need  of  potash  yet.  Nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phorus — the  former  from  clover  and  similar  crops — 
will  build  up  the  soil.  Many  experiments  in  Ohio 
have  shown  the  value  of  using  phosphate  with  the 
manure  as  it  is  hauled  out.  The  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  has  shown  the  value  of  mixing  in  the  phos¬ 
phate  as  the  manure  is  hauled  out.  They  advise 
using  about  40  lbs.  of  phosphate  mixed  in  each  load 
of  manure  as  it  is  hauled  out.  This  gives  an  easy 
distribution,  and  greatly  helps  the  land.  Of  course 
there  are  some  kinds  of  farming  which  will  give  a 
profit  from  the  use  of  mixed  fertilizers  but  on  the 
hill  lands  for  the  most  part  a  different  system 
must  be  followed.  Limestone  and  phosphate  will 
bring  in  the  clover.  This  will  supply  nitrogen  and 


by  making  all  the  manure  possible  and  handling  it 
with  the  least  possible  waste  good  crops  of  hay, 
silage  and  grain  can  be  grown,  and  that  is  what  the 
dairyman  is  after.  There  are  some  farmers  who 
object  to  using  any  chemical  fertilizer  because  they 
say  the  farm  should  support  itself  and  not  depend 
on  any  outside  supply.  They  do  not  follow  that 
plan  in  feeding  their  cattle  because  most  of  their 
feed  is  brought  from  all  over  the  country.  And  in 
their  own  operations  the  manure  made  from  crops 
grown  on  one  field  may  be  carried  half  a  mile  to 
another  field,  so  there  is  a  constant  transfer  of  plant 
food  from  one  field  to  another.  When  we  use  chemi¬ 
cals  we  act  on  the  same  principle,  only  we  enlarge 
the  circle  of  exchange  and  bring  plant  food  from 
distant  parts  the  same  as  we  carry  it  from  field  to 
field  when  we  use  manure.  New  York  State  farms 
have  never  used  one-tenth  of  the  limestone  which 
should  annually  be  spread  upon  them. 

As  for  the  stories  about  the  danger  in  using  acid 
phosphate — they  are  wrong.  When  ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  used  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  effect  upon 
the  phosphate — not  enough  to  cause  any  worry.  As 
for  the  statement  that  acid  phosphate  will  sour  the 
land — there  is  no  truth  in  it.  Many  experiments 
have  shown  that  it  is  not  so — in  fact  the  action  of 
the  phosphate,  if  any,  is  to  make  the  soil  a  little  less 
acid.  As  we  have  stated  there  are  many  situations 
where  the  mixed  fertilizers  will  pay.  These  are 
mostly  cases  where  some  money  crop  is  grown — like 
fruit  or  vegetables.  They  may  also  pay  well  on 
these  hill  farms  after  the  soil  has  been  brought  back 
to  good  condition  by  the  use  of  limestone,  phosphorus 
and  clover  or  other  manurial  crops,  but  for  the 
average  farmer  growing  the  usual  crops  on  these 
lands  it  is  a  thoroughly  sound  plan  to  use  limestone 
and  phosphate  freely,  and  use  all  the  manure  pos¬ 
sible. 


The  Money-makers  on  a  Hillside  Farm.  Fig.  SSI 
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Borrowing  Money;  Good  and  Bad  Sides 

THE  new  ease  of  borrowing  government  money 
has  its  offside  even  for  the  farmers.  A  loan  to 
Farmer  Jones  may  put  him  on  his  feet,  but  if  plenty 
of  cheap  capital  is  supplied  to  all  the  neighbors  and 
to  all  competing  farmers  who  can  offer  any  security, 
then  the  tendency  is  for  production  of  too  much 
stuff,  prices  of  farm  produce  stay  at  a  low  level  and 
nobody  is  better  off.  Easy,  liberal  loans  to  thousands 
of  our  farmers,  for  example,  certainly  mean  more 
and  cheaper  potatoes,  or  wheat,  or  cattle,  or  what¬ 
ever  industry  gets  the  boost.  On  many  farms  the 
sheriff’s  final  jump  was  made  from  a  mortgage  bank 
loan,  for  without  so  much  borrowed  capital  the 
farmer  would  have  played  safe  in  those  three  or 
four  tenable  years  of  depression  and  would  not  have 
risked  everything  on  one  overdone  product.  Lending 
may  be  a  favor  to  the  right  man,  but  a  financial 
death  warrant  when  made  available  to  the  wrong 
chap  or  at  the  wrong  time.  When  there  are  too 
many  borrowers  in  one  class  they  are  likely  to  be 
all  wrong. 

Not  all  is  disaster  in  the  corn  belt.  Here  is  a 
farming  town  in  Iowa  with  its  340  people  averaging 
over  $7,000  each  in  the  local  banks,  and  the  bank 
stock  owned  by  the  farmers  at  that.  Everyone  in 
town  works  who  is  able,  according  to  the  report,  and 
every  family  owns  the  home  itiives  in,  and  -they  live 
in  good  houses,  too.  Nearly  all  the  fields  are  worked 
with  tractors.  While  most  of  the  farming  world  has 
been  talking  about  the  best  way  to  make  farmers 
prosperous,  these  people  said  not  a  word,  but  went 
ahead  and  did  it  without  even  getting  the  name  of 
the  town  into. the  papers  until  it  was  all  ever.  The 
secret,  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  that  the  farms  were 
very  good  ones  and  they  were  worked  hard  by  extra 
good  farmers.  g.  b.  f. 


Water  Tank  in  Tree 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  was  illustrated 
a  water  tank  in  a  tree,  the  top  of  the  tree  having 
been  cut  out  to  make  a  place  for  the  tank.  I  am 
enclosing  herewith  a  picture  of  the  water  tank  at 
my  home,  which  is  mounted  in  a  big  honey  locust 
tree,  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  tree. 

The  top  of  the  tank  is  27  ft.  5  in.  from  the 
ground,  which  gives  sufficient  pressure  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  house.  The  water  is  supplied  to  the 
tank  by  a  small  hydraulic  ram,  fed  by  a  spring. 
The  tank  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  50-gallon 
white  oak  barrel,  but  as  the  ram  works  24  hours  a 
day  and  seven  days  a  week,  we  always  have  a 
supply  of  water  on  hand.  This  outfit  has  been 
operating  more  than  two  years,  and  is  satisfactory. 

The  overflow  from  the  barrel  tank  is  piped  to  the 
chicken  yards  and  furnishes  plenty  of  water  there. 
Where  one  has  a  good  spring  not  too  far  from  the 
house  a  ram  properly  installed  is  an  ideal  source 
of  water  supply  for  the  farm  house.  The  photo 
was  taken  soon  after  the  tank  was  installed,  and 
before  the  ladder  used  in  putting  it  up  had  been 
removed.  johs  b.  lewis. 

Brunswick  Co.,  Va„ 


Competition  from  Pacific  Coast  Fruit 

ARMERS’  Week  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  this  year  was  filled  with  lectures 
and  demonstrations  which  proved  peculiarly  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  fruit  growers  and  poultrymen.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  tell  it  all,  but  as  apples  and  liens  are 
and  will  continue  to  be  standard  New  England  prod¬ 
ucts  I  can  tell  what  was  said  about  them  here  and 
on  page  12S1. 

Prof.  Van  Meter  gave  a  very  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  cordial 
way  in  which  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  all  the 
different  valleys  joined  with  the  local  fruit  growers 
in  entertaining  the  visitors.  Some  of  the  deductions 
that  he  made  and  left  with  us  were  that  our  good 
fruit  grower’s  were  fully  as  good  as  the  best  growers 
in  the  Northwest.  Our  poorest  growers  were  a  lot 
worse  than  the  poorest  ones  there.  On  account  of 
the  varieties  grown  there  we  do  not  really  have  any 
direct  competition  to  fear  f»om  the  district  except 
the  Wenatchee  Valley.  There  the  Winesap  is  grown 
largely  and  he  thinks  that  it  will  come  in  direct 
competition  with  our  Baldwins  for  the  late  Winter 
markets,  especially  as  our  crop  of  McIntosh  in¬ 
creases  and  thereby  pushes  the  marketing  of  our 
Baldwins  later  into  the  Spring.  He  told  us  of  one 
orchard  that  packed  1,400  boxes  of  fruit  that  graded 
99%  per  cent  extra  fancy.  One  poor  apple  out  of 
every  200  is  about  as  near  perfection  as  any  one  is 
likely  to  get.  The  reason  for  this  top-notch  quality 


is  continual  thinning.  They  begin  to  thin  as  soon  as 
the  June  drop  is  over,  and  keep  going  over  the  trees 
from  that  time  until  picking,  taking  out  every  apple 
that  shows  the  slightest  imperfection.  It  pays  them 
to  do  it  there  as  they  have  no  market  for  any  but 
the  very  best.  That  wouldn’t  pay  with  us.  With 
cider  selling  at  50  cents  to  $1  per  gallon  our  culls 
will  pay  nearly  as  well  as  the  first  pack  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  that  he  told  us  was  that  the  small  growers 
were  favored  by  the  banks  on  loans.  He  said  that 
almost  any  good  small  grower  could  go  to  the  bank 
and  make  arrangements  for  financing  himself  for  a 
season,  but  the  large  ones  must  finance  themselves 
or  show  extra  good  security  to  get  a  loan.  Evidently 
more  personal  attention  to  details  pays  as  well  there 
as  here. 

Prof.  Cole  being  the  canning  expert  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  College  told  us  about  the  canning  factories, 
and  the  large  plantings  of.  small  fruit  and  berries 
that  are  supplying  them.  Some  of  the  yields  that 


Water  Tank  Treed 


he  told  us  about  were  almost  beyond  belief,  but  when 
he  told  what  they  got  for  them  we  realized  that  any¬ 
one  would  have  to  get  tremendous  ci’ops  to  make  any 
money.  Here  in  Massachusetts  we  think  that  1% 
cents  per  lb.  for  Winter  squash  is  pretty  low.  Prof. 
Cole  said  the  cannery  there  is  paying  $7  per  ton 
for  it. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Hacliett  is  a  born  salesman  and  he  has 
kept  his  birthright  well  polished.  He  told  us  stories 
that  brought  roars  of  laughter  and  then  gave  us 
facts  about  the  trip  as  he  saw  them.  Of  course  we 
have  them  beaten  on  quality  but  they  know  how  to 
grow  and  pack  for  looks,  and  most  people  buy  large¬ 
ly  with  their  eyes.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  fruit 
growing  is  a  national  business,  and  that  we  must 
consider  it  from  that  base.  He  said  that  the  grow¬ 
ers  out  there  were  doing  business  on  an  “average,” 
which  was  something  that  the  New  England  grower 
seemed  to  know  nothing  about.  He  explained  that 
what  he  meant  was  that  they  sold  their  fruit  some 
years  for  less  than  cost  and  worked  to  make  up  in 
some  other  year  when  they  could  get  the  right  mar¬ 
ket,  making  a  profit  over  a  number  of  years  and  not 
howling  if  they  ran  behind  in  some  one  year.  Ho 
found  all  of  the  growers  very  much  pleased  that  the 
eastern  men  were  beginning  to  grade  their  pack  and 
get  much  better  prices  for  their  fruit,  as  that  made 
it  easier  for  them  to  get  even  higher  prices  for  the 
best  from  their  orchards.  More  high-class  fruit 
makes  for  more  high-class  demand  and  higher 
prices.  Everyone  knows  that  it  is  the  low-grade 
stuff  that  spoils  a  market  for  everything. 

Prof.  Bradford  of  Michigan  told  us  of  conditions 
there  and  how  the  Delicious  had  failed  to  produce 
paying  crops.  They  have  now  found  that  when 
planted  with  the  right  varieties  for  cross-pollina¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  good  supply  of  bees,  it  is"  bringing 
in  good  crops  as  well  as  selling  for  the  top  price. 


Here  in  New  England  it  has  not  amounted  to  much, 
and  as  our  supply  of  bees  is  light  almost  everywhere, 
t  am  wondering,  if  that  is  one  of  the  main  reasons. 

EBEN  WOOD. 


The  Old  Time  Justice  of  Peace 

FOLLOWING  are  reports  of  various  suits  in  a 
court  of  justice  of  the  peace,  in  New  York  State, 
in  the  period  1S75  to  1877 : 

A  farmer  sued  a  sawmill  man  for  shortage  in  de¬ 
livery  of  shingles,  fence  posts  and  ribs,  and  stone- 
boat  planks,  to  the  value  of  $50.  At  that  time  many 
of  the  local  sawmills  had  shingle  machines,  and 
large  big-butted  maple  logs  were  usually  made  into 
stone-boat  material,  being  sawn  lengthwise  part  way 
and  the  remainder  on  a  bias  from  the  big  end,  which 
made  the  durable  turned-up  nose  of  the  boat.  The 
suit  was  adjourned  once,  so  the  sawmill  man  could 
get  a  witness  deemed  material.  When  the  adjourned 
suit  was  tried  considerable  uncertainty  developed  on 
the  part  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant.  Evidently 
the  farmer  had  depended  too  much  on  the  opinion 
of  a  hired  man,  and  the  defendant  on  one  of  the 
handlers  in  his  mill,  who  proved  unreliable.  One  of 
the  lawyers  in  the  case  was  the  local  auctioneer,  who 
evidently  spellbound  the  opponent’s  witness.  The 
justice,  after  examining. the  testimony  carefully,  ren¬ 
dered  judgment  against  the  sawmill  man  of  $8.91 
damages  and  $5.25  costs.  The  91  cents  in  the  dam¬ 
age  verdict  suggests  that  close  figuring  was  done  to 
get  at  what  the  justice  considered  the  correct  amount. 

Another  action  was  by  a  woman,  who  sued  a 
farmer  for  $7  due  for  housework  done.  No  defense 
was  offered  in  this  case,  so  judgment  of  $7,  31  cents 
interest,  and  $2.10  costs  was  rendered  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff. 

In  some  of  these  justice  court -suits  a  trial  by  jury 
was  had.  One  of -the  most  complicated  was  an  action 
by  a  ditch  digger  to  recover  $125,  claimed  due  on  a 
job.  The  defendant  said  the  job  was  on  a  contract, 
whichrthe  plaintiff  had  not  fulfilled,  and  that,  more¬ 
over,  the  part  of  the  work  done  was  so  unskillful 
that  the  defendant  was  really  damaged  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $200,  which  he  put  in  as  a  counter  claim. 
The  local  constable  was  sent  out  on  the  street  to 
collect  a  panel  of  jurors,  and  six  from  this  panel 
were  chosen  to  try  the  case.  The  custom  was  that 
any  man  picked  up  by  the  constable  had  to  serve  as 
juror,  unless  he -had  a  good  excuse  otherwise.  Seven 
witnesses  testified  for  the  plaintiff  and  six  for  the 
defendant.  The  jury  l’endered  judgment  against  the 
defendant  of  $17.50  and  entire  cost  of  the  action. 
Following  were  the  items  of  costs :  Plaintiff’s  costs : 
court  fees,  85c;  summons,  25c;  filing,  5c;  subpoena, 
25c ;  trial,  75c ;  swearing  seven  witnesses,  70c ;  wit¬ 
ness  fees,  $1.75;  serving  subponeas,  50c.  Defendant’s 
costs:  Filing  bond,  5c;  adjournment,  25c;  subponea, 
25c;  venire,  25c;  securing  venire,  75c;  swearing  jury, 
25c;  swearing  constable,  10c;  swearing  six  witnesses, 
00c;  care  of  jury,  50c;  entry  of  verdict,  25c.  The 
defendant  served  notice  of  appeal  to  the  county 
court,  but  after  thinking  it  over,  came  later  and  set¬ 
tled  the  judgment.  In  reading  between  the  lines  in 
this  case  it  would  appear  that  the  drainage  job  had 
been  started  without  any  competent  leveling,  and 
that  something  about  the  lay  of  the  land  had  de¬ 
ceived  the  eyes  of  both  the  ditcher  and  owner  of  the 
property,  so  that  after  a  lot  of  work  had  been  done 
they  found  themselves  with  ditches  that  did  not 
carry  off  the  water.  Doubtless  there  was  a  lot  of 
argument  on  both  sides  before  the  suit,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  irate  at  having  his  land  cut  up  with 
a  lot  of  worthless  ditches.  Apparently  the  jury 
figured  out  the  cost  of  filling  the  worthless  ditches, 
so  that  the  land  would  be  in  about  as  good  condi¬ 
tion  as  before  the  job  was  started,  and  awarded  the 
digger  the  balance  after  taking  this  amount  from  his 
bill. 

The  smallest  item  of  litigation  in  these  old  law¬ 
suit  reports  was  a  demand  of  S5c  for  a  butter  jar. 
The  plaintiff  sold  the  local  storekeeper  a  jar  of  but¬ 
ter  and  was  to  have  the  jar  returned.  He  claimed 
that  it  was  not,  and  sued  the  storekeeper.  The  trial 
was  adjourned  once,  so  that  the  defendant  could  se¬ 
cure  a  needed  witness.  At  the  next  hearing  the 
plaintiff  did  not  appear,-  and  judgment  of  non-suit 
and  costs,  $1.85,  was  entered  against  him.  He  evi¬ 
dently  was  a  deadbeat,  as  two  other  cases  were  on 
record  in  which  he  defaulted  in  payment  of  notes. 


Tiie  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  found  that  dried 
hay  of  the  legumes — such  as  Red  clover,  Soy  beans  or 
Alfalfa,  well  cured  and  cut  into  half-inch  lengths,  is 
quite  equal  to  green  food  for  hens  in  Fall  and  W  intei . 
This  hay  must  be  cut  before  the  plants  are  fully  de¬ 
veloped  so  as  to  have  as  much  leaf  surface  as  possible. 
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Roaring  Brook  School  Again 

THIS  is  the  last  and  final  chapter  of  the  “Tale  of 
Roaring  Brook”  which  I  told  last  year.  As  in 
other  tales  a  synopsis  of  the  past  portion  is  in  order. 

Roaring  Brook  School  district  was  in  the  open 
country  of  our  beautiful  Westchester  County,  two 
miles  from  the  village  of  Chappaqua.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  district  Avas  about  half  agricultural  and 
half  professional,  daily  commuting  to  the  metropolis. 
Great  unity  prevailed  in  our  meetings,  and  we  met 
the  rising  cost  of  education  with  cheerful  hearts  and 
liberal  purses.  The  house  was  a  good  one,  no  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  countryside,  and  Avell  adapted  for  a  one- 
room  school  of  the  best  type,  with  a  well,  electric 
lights  and  sanitary  toilet  rooms.  The  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  into  suburban  conditions  of  Northern  West¬ 
chester  County  would  have  caused  the  need  of  an¬ 
other  room  in  a  few  years,  and  we  AA'ould  lia ve 
built  it. 

The  village  school  needed  more  rooms,  and  lacked 
the  room  to  build  them.  A  new  site  and  new  build¬ 
ing  would  make  a  serious  burden.  The  district  su¬ 
perintendent,  Avlio  exercises  some  of  the  attributes 
of  divinity,  destroyed  our  district  and  another  one 
to  add  to  Chappaqua,  in  order  that  Ave  might,  for¬ 
sooth,  bear  one  another’s  burdens,  and  incidentally 
so  that  little  children  may  be  herded  into  large 
classes.  Quantity  production !  An  awkward  corner 
of  our  district,  of  little  taxable  value,  Avas  thrown 
to  a  distant  district.  To  avoid  discussion  this  work 
of  destruction  Avas  done  secretely,  or  antedated,  so 
that  when  we  learned  of  it  is  Avas  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  AA’e  no  longer  existed.  We  had  budgeted  at 
the  annual  meeting  an  item  of  $500  to  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  officers  to  prevent  dis¬ 
solution  of  our  district. 

This  ends  the  synopsis.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  any  recent  letter  to  the  district 
superintendent,  and  his  reply  thereto : 

As  per  your  instruction  I  now  have 
my  records  as  treasurer  of  School  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  7,  New  Castle,  ready  for  deposit 
at  the  town  clerk’s  office. 

The  amount  to  my  credit  in  Mount 
Pleasant  Bank.  $2,573.72,  includes  a 
sum  of  $500  budgeted  and  raised  not  for 
ordinary  school  expenses,  but  to  be  used 
to  prevent  our  district  being  dissolved 
without  our  consent.  Your  action  (secret, 
so  far  as  Ave  were  concerned)  prevented 
our  use  of  it  as  intended.  Please  inform 
me  how  this  sum  can  be  distributed  back 
to  the  taxpayers  who  produced  it.  it  be¬ 
ing  manifestly  unethical  that  the  district 
to  which  we  were  attached  should  benefit 
by  it  to  our  detriment,  and  especially  to 
the  detriment  of  those  who  since  have  been  incorporated 
into  District  No.  0. 

The  district  superintendent’s  reply  to  me  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  receipt  of  your  recent  letter  is  hereby  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

In  reply  permit  me  to  state  the  amount  in  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Bank  to  the  credit  of  former  District  No.  7, 
town  of  New  Castle,  has  been  reported  to  me  by  the 
trustee  of  said  former  school  district  to  be  $2,573.72. 
There  is  an  accumulated  interest  item  of  $20.9S,  which 
makes  the  amount  to  be  paid  upon  the  order  of  the 
trustee  to  the  treasurer  of  District  No.  4,  $2,594.70. 

There  is  no  refund  to  be  made  to  the  property  owners 
of  former  District  No.  7.  Therefore  there  is  no  answer 
to  be  given  to  your  question. 

The  present  school  law  allows  a  district  to  tax 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  self-protection,  but  also  al¬ 
lows  the  superintendent,  like  destiny,  to  shape  our 
ends  so  that  Ave  can  neither  use  that  fund  nor  have 
it  returned  to  the  taxpayers. 

If  the  voters  of  the  'State  knew  these  things  the 
Legislature  would  soon  have  to  rectify  them.  We 
must  educate  the  electorate  in  order  to  educate  our 
children  in  small  groups  near  their  homes. 

We  will  speak,  and  we  ivill  be  heard. 

“Where  the  vanguard  halts  today 
The  rear  will  camp  tomorrow.” 

JOHN  COX,  JK. 


A  Machine  for  Raking  Sfones 

|  We  have  had  several  suggestions  for  machines  for 
raking  or  picking  up  field  stones.  Some  are  practical — 
others  evidently  would  not  work.  One  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  wrote  that  H.  L.  Brown  of  Orleans  Co., 
N.  Y.,  has  devised  such  a  stone  raker  that  has  really 


bolt  them  together  with  %-in.  bolts  every  8  to  12 
in.  apart.  Then  bore  %-in.  holes  every  4  in.  apart 
straight  down  through  this  piece  Avhere  the  pieces 
come  together,  so  that  half  the  hole  is  in  each  stick. 
Then  loosen  bolts  and  in  every  hole  insert  a  1-in. 
steel  pin  14  in.  long,  and  tighten  the  bolts  very  tight. 
Then  proceed  to  do  the  same  -Avith  the  other  tAAro 
pieces.  The  picture  shows  just  hoAv  to  piece  to¬ 
gether.  h.  n.  BROAVN. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Tractor  in  the  Hayfield.  Fig.  SS7 


proved  useful  in  practical  working.  Mr.  BroAvn  has 
given  us  the  folloAving  description  of  liis  device.  What 
he  says  about  the  development  in  such  work  as  ditching 
and  tiling  should  make  us  all  thoughtful.  Less  than 
20  years  ago  29  men  Avere  needed  on  the  job.  Noav 
three  men,  one  team  of  horses  and  a  ditching  outfit  do 
the  work.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  many  other  lines 


Horticultural  Exhibits  at  the  State  Fair 

THE  New  York  State  Fair  which  this  year  Avas 
held  tAvo  weeks  earlier  than  in  previous  years 
saw  the  Hudson  Rix’er  Valley  make  four  entries  in 
the  group  fruit  exhibits  and  emerge  with  the  first 
four  places,  the  Clintondale  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange 
being  first,  the  Columbia  County  Farm  Bureau  sec¬ 
ond,  the  Dutchess  County  Farm  Bureau  thii’d,  and 
the  Greene  County  Farm  Bureau  fourth.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  individual  plate  exhibitors  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  had  a  A’ery  pleasant  Aveek.  But  the 
victory  was  a  bit  IioHoav  because  owing  to  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season  the  Western  Noav  York  fruit 
counties  which  have  formerly  shoAvn  their  heels  to 
other  exhibitors  did  not  even  make  entries.  Next 
year  should  see  something  worth  while.  The  date 
of  the  fair  is  to  be  returned  to  the  date  of  former 
years — tAvo  weeks  later. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  earlier  date  of 
the  fair  did  not  benefit  the  fruit  exhibit  but  group 
displays  and  floAver  and  vegetable  exhibits  fully 
made  up  any  deficiencies.  As  a  unit  the  exhibits  in 
the  horticultural  building  iioaa'  liax’e  a  neatness  and 
refinement  of  arrangement  which  make 
them  outstanding  on  the  fair  grounds. 
It  is  a  long  steady  journey  from  the 
hubbub  and  confusion  of  sevei’al  years 
ago  to  the  order  and  arrangement  of 
today. 

But  to  treat  of  details,  no  high  ob¬ 
structions  rose  from  any  of  the  exhibit’s 
to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  building  it¬ 
self.  At  one  end  Avas  the  exhibit  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  the  NeAV  York  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  with 
a  centerpiece  representing  a  home  gar¬ 
den  with  its  bed  of  growing  fknvers. 
At  the  opposite  end  Avere  the  exhibits 
of  seeds  and  vegetables,  while  in  the 
of  Avork.  In  this  case  what  has  become  of  the  20  men  center,  floAvers  served  as  the  connecting  link  between 
displaced  by  the  machine.' ]  the  A'egetable  exhibits  on  the  one  side  and  the  fruit 

EIGHTEEN  years  ago  you  gaA’e  me  the  address  exhibit  on  the  other.  Along  the  Avails  were  orgauiza- 
of  a  man,  J.  F.  A’an  Schoonhoven,  who  has  cost  tion  exhibits  from  home  bureaus,  farm  bureaus  and 
me  a  great  many  thousands  of  dollars  during  the  18  other  groups.  With  the  white  railings,  uniform 
years.  Mr.  Van  Schoonhoven  has  put  in  for  me  tables,  and  general  openness,  there  was  a  finish  that 
about  50  miles  of  tile  drains;  his  last  job  he  com-  has  not  been  seen  before. 


Horse  Power  in  a  Busy  Hayfield.  Fig.  888 


pleted  last  Aveek.  The  first  job  lie  used  2S  Italians, 
all  hand  work ;  today  himself,  traction  ditcher,  a 


Two  Ways  of  Haying 

ON  the  large  eastern  farms  the  problem  is  to 
make  machinery  take  the  place  of  hand  labor 
as  far  as  possible.  To  this  end  all  sorts  of  poAver 
are  employed.  At  Fig.  8S7  is  a  picture  of  a  tractor 
and  hay  loader  as  used  in  St.  LaAvrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  tractor  is  driven  by  a  girl.  The  hay  loader  be¬ 
hind  takes  the  hay  from  the  Avindiw  and  tosses  it 
onto  the  Avagon — Avliere  most  needed.  Frequently 
hay  slings  are  used  in  loading.  That  makes  it  easy 
to  unload  and  the  tractor  can  do  the  lifting. 

The  other  picture  AA’as  taken  in  a  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  hayfield.  In  this  case  four  horses  are  used 
on  the  hay  Avagon,  Avliile  the  third  pair  work  on  the 
side  delivery  rake — putting  the  hay  in  windrows 
Avhere  the  loader  can  easily  handle  it.  The  tractor 
shoAvn  in  the  other  picture  could  do  all  this  Avith  one 
less  man. 


The  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  presented 
an  instructive  display  of  different  types  of  packages 
for  apples,  and  illustrations  of  the  different  grades 
of  fruit,  including  the  recently  adopted  U.  S.  grades. 
A  liandy-size  booklet  on  insects  and  diseases  attack¬ 
ing  plants  together  Avith  the  best  methods  for  their 
control  Avas  a  welcome  publication  on  hand  for  free 
distribution.  Anyone  desiring  a  convenient  booklet 
of  this  kind  will  do  no  better  than  to  secure  one 
from  the  department  at  Albany.  The  corn  borer 
AVork  was  interestingly  portrayed  with  charts,  pic¬ 
tures  and  specimens. 

The  exhibit  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  held  booths  devoted  to  the  xrari- 
ous  activities  of  the  station.  Publications,  insect 
control,  fruit  breeding,  soil  and  crop  laboratory,  seed 
hiAv  enforcement,  State  seed  testing  laboratory,  and 
fertilizer  control  Avere  all  on  hand  Avith  attractive 
and  worthwhile  material.  But  instead  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  fruits  that  have  been  seen  other  yeai's 
vegetables  Avere  give  the  chief  place. 

Several  tables  were  covex-ed  with  samples  of  the 
209  varieties  of  SAveet  corn  being  tested  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Thirty  varieties  of  pie  pumpkins  ranged  from 
the  gourd-shaped  cushaw  to  the  small  sugar  pie. 
Summer  squashes  Avith  34  varieties  ran  the  range  of 
color,  size  and  shape  fi*om  the  ribbed  to  the  long¬ 
necked.  and  from  the  smooth  to  the  scalloped.  Pump¬ 
kin  shaped  Winter  squashes  of  gigantic  size  coxn- 
peted  with  the  tiny  green-pepper-shaped  English 
Table  Queen  among  the  56  varieties  on  test.  While 
a  touch  of  color  was  added  by  the  table  of  goose- 
man  to  lay  the  tile  and  one  man  and  hoi’se  to  back-  berries,  the  plums — mostly  Japanese,  and  the  fexv 


fill  complete  the  outfit. 

I  have  a  stone  picker  in  my  head  that  Avill  deliver 
the  stone  in  the  wagon  box,  but  I  have  never  built 
it,  so  I  will  tell  you  about  the  one  I  have  used.  First 
take  four  pieces  of  liardAvood,  3x6  in  by  10  ft.  Lay 
two  of  these  pieces  together  flatAvays,  and  securely 


early  peaches  such  as  Arp  and  Greensboro  that  had 
ripened  sufficiently  to  be  suitable  for  display. 

Although  the  late  season  prevented  as  attraeth-e 
a  display  of  fruit  as  in  some  other  years  there  was 
a  large  display — exceptionally  large  considering  the 
fact  that  Western  NeAV  York  had  very  little  really 
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worthwhile  fruit  to  show.  Color  was 
very  poor  excepting  on  some  varieties 
from  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Hudson 
River  Valley.  Nobody  envied  the  judges 
their  task  of  determining  whether,  for 
example,  a  green  plum  might  be  a  Coe 
Golden  Drop  or  a  Giant.  Considering  the 
material  nothing  but  praise  is  due  all 
those  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
exhibits. 

The  floral  display  is  becoming  one  of 
the  features  of  the  fair  with  its  gladiolus, 
roses,  orchids,  table  centerpieces,  and 
flower  collections.  Each  year  sees  this 
department  growing.  At  the  present  rate 
of  expansion  a  new  building  will  be  im¬ 
perative  before  many  years,  especially 
if  the  vegetable  and  fruit  departments 
see  the  opportunities  that  lie  at  their 
doors  in  the  canning  industry  and  the 
nursery  trade. 

An  interesting  exhibit  among  the  fine 
display  of  bees,  vegetables,  and  seeds  was 
one  by  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
'Markets  representing  a  retail  store  with 
its  green  awning,  graded  produce,  and 
general  instruction  for  the  housewife  in 
how  to  buy  by  grades.  Shipping  point 
inspection  service  was  also  here  thorough¬ 
ly  explained,  making  altogether  a  profit¬ 
able  and  attractive  feature.  H.  B.  T. 


time.  As  for  the  film  picture  the  pro¬ 
ducers  feel  justified  in  taking  a  form  of 
license  that  would  put  the  wildest  poet  to 
shame ! 


Growing  Barberries  from 
Seed 

I  am  thinking  of  raising  barberries 
from  seed.  What  kind  of  soil  is  neces¬ 
sary?  Are  they  to  be  transplanted,  if 
so,  how  old  must  they  be?  J.  E.  M. 

Barberries  like  moist  light  loam,  well 
drained.  The  seed  should  be  separated 
from  the  pulp  by  soaking  in  water  and 
then  rubbing.  The  seed  should  be  broad¬ 
cast  in  beds  or  sown  in  flats  in  the  Fall ; 
most  of  it  will  germinate  the  next  Spring. 
The  plants  are  not  likely  to  need  trans¬ 
planting  the  first  season,  unless  they 
come  up  very  thick,  but  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  the  next  year. 
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“Barbara  Frietchie” 

We  recently  printed  a  large  picture 
representing  a  young  woman  holding  up 
an  American  Flag.  It  was  taken  from 
the  film  picture  carrying  the  title  of 
Whittier’s  famous  poem.  Several  readers 
have  written  to  say  that  this  picture  can¬ 
not  be  true  to  life.  In  the  original  poem 
Whittier  described  “Dame  Barbara”  as 
an  old  woman  “bowed  down  by  her  four 
score  years  and  ten.”  This  young  and 
handsome  woman  holding  up  the  Flag 
does  not  tally  with  the  mental  picture 
which  the  poet  has  inspired.  We  know 
that  many  of  the  romantic  events  of  his¬ 
tory  described  by  poets  and  historians  are 
declared  by  some  critics  to  be  myths, 
with  no  supporting  facts  back  of  them, 
so  we  have  been  investigating  the  inci¬ 
dents  which  gave  rise  to  the  famous  poem. 
We  wrote  the  publishers,  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin  Co.,  who  have  for  years  published 
Whittier’s  books.  They  say  : 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  Bar¬ 
bara  Frietchie,  perhaps  the  best  answer 
we  can  give  is  the  note  which  Whittier 
himself  wrote  to  the  poem,  which  is  as 
follows : 

"This  poem  was  written  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  to  the  account  of  the  incident  as 
I  had  it  from  respectable  and  trust¬ 
worthy  sources.  It  has  since  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  conflicting  tes¬ 
timony,  and  the  story  was  probably  in¬ 
correct  in  some  of  its  details.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  that  Barbara  Frietchie  was 
no  myth,  but  a  worthy  and  highly  es¬ 
teemed  gentlewoman,  intensely  loyal  and 
a  hater  of  the  slavery  rebellion,  holding 
her  Union  Flag  sacred  and  keeping  it 
with  her  Bible ;  that  when  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  halted  before  her  house,  and  entered 
her  dooryard,  she  denounced  them  in  vig¬ 
orous  language,  shook  her  cane  in  their 
faces,  and  drove  them  out ;  and  when 
General  Burnside’s  troops  followed  close 
upon  Jackson’s,  she  waved  her  flag  and 
cheered  them.  It  is  stated  that  May 
Quantrell,  a  brave  and  loyal  lady  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  city,  did  wave  her  flag 
in  sight  of  the  Confederates.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  there  has  been  a  blending  of 
the  two  incidents.” 

From  this  you  will  see  that  poetic  li¬ 
cense  allows  Whittier  to  give  Barbara 
Frietchie  a  head  of  gray,  whereas,  sex 
appeal  being,  I  believe,  a  necessary  con¬ 
comitant  to  the  success  of  a  movie,  the 
casting  director  was  taking  no  chances 
and  was  heightening  the  possibility  to 
success  when  he  made  Barbara  a  beauti¬ 
ful  young  girl  with  sex  appeal  yet  un¬ 
impaired.  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 

The  Confederate  Veteran,  a  monthly 
magazine,  in  its  issue  for  February,  1925, 
prints  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  a  nephew 
of  Barbara  Ftietcliie  in  which  we  find 
the  following  statements : 

Truth  requires  me  to  say  that  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson,  with  his  troops,  did  not 
pass  Barbara  Frietchie’s  residence  at  all ; 
but  passed  up  what  is  popularly  called 
“The  Mill  Alley,”  about  300  yards  above 
her  residence,  then  passed  due  west  to¬ 
ward  Antietam,  and  thus  out  of  the  city. 
But  another  and  still  stronger  fact  with 
regard  to  this  matter  may  be  here  pre¬ 
sented  :  The  poem  represents  our  relative 
(then  96  years  of  age)  as  nimbly  ascend¬ 
ing  to  her  attic  window  and  waving  her 
small  Federal  flag  defiantly  in  the  face  of 
Stonewall  Jackson’s  troops.  Dame  Bar¬ 
bara  was,  at  the  moment  of  the  passing 
of  that  distinguished  General  and  his 
forces  through  Frederick,  bed-ridden  and 
helpless,  and  had  lost  the  power  of  loco¬ 
motion.  She  could  at  this  period  only 
move,  as  she  was  moved,  by  the  help  of 
her  attendants. 

We  print  these  statements  for  what 
they  are  worth.  As  is  well  known  all 
poets  are  permitted  a  wide  margin  of 
“poetic  license.”  The  poem  is  exceedingly 
strong  and,  without  doubt,  expressed  the 
exact  feeling  of  thousands  of  people  at  the 
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VAN’S  EVERGREENS 


FOR  SALE— WHITE  PINE,  15-inch  average,  $5.00  per  100; 
2J&  ft.  average,  $16.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  by  the 
1.000.  3  ft.  average.  60e  eacli ;  4  ft.,  $1,00;  5  ft.,  $1.50;  6  ft., 
$•2.00.  HF.lHl,(H)kS,  3  ft.,  50«  each;  4  ft.,  $1.00;  5  ft..  $1.50; 
6  ft.,  $2.00.  RE1>  CEDARS,  3  ft.  average,  50c  each;  4  ft., 
$1.00;  5  ft.,  $1.50;  0  ft.,  $2.00.  BALSAMS,  2l£  ft.  average, 
$1.00  each.  Hard  Maple  and  Elm  Shade  Trees,  9  to  10  ft., 
trimmed  for  transplanting,  $2.00  each.  We  also  have 
the  old-fashioned  Lilac,  3  in  a  cluster,  from  4  to  7  ft.  tall, 
$1.00.  April,  May,  September,  October  and  November 
are  the  best  months  in  which  to  transplant  seedlings. 
We  give  a  discount  on  all  trees  of  3  ft.  and  over,  10  % 
on  lots  of  25;  15%  on  50;  25%  on  100  and  35%  on  1,000. 
Our  stock  is  of  choice  quality  and  our  prices  will  please 
you.  These  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Hornell.  Address : 


FRED  VAN  GOIUIF.lt,  41  Kenuctt  8t.,  Ilornell,  N.T.  Phone  913- R 


ATiTYIT'O  3  to  5-eye  divisions.  Boxed 
IT H.UlYliL.3  J°ts  prepaid  anywhere  at 
$ 6  per  box,  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
LOT  No.  1— prepaid,  $5.00. 

21  Rubra  Triumphans.  Best  old  red. 


LOT  No.  2 — prepaid,  $5.00. 

6  Rubra  Triumphans.  Red. 

6  Festiva  Maxima.  White. 

5  I.’Indispensable.  Violet  rose. 

5  Due.  D.  Caze.  Deep  rose. 

LOT  No.  S — prepaid,  $5.00. 

2  Felix  Crousse.  Ruby  red. 

4  Marie.  Violet  rose. 

2  Mons.  Jules  Elie.  Peerless  pink. 

4  Caroline  Allain.  Blush  white. 

Send  lor  our  list  of  200  other  varieties. 
THE  CA8SEL  NURSERY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


PEONIES  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN 

Send  for  listjgiving  our  importations,  now  on  sale  for 
Sept,  and  Oct.  planting.  MUNSELL  &  TILTON,  Ashiahuli.^Ohio 


|  n  ■  C  Blue,  White,  Pink  or  Mixed,  83.00  per  100, 
llwlw  F.  O  B.  20  mixed,  $1.00,  prepaid.  Peonies, 
4  mixed,  $1.00  prepaid,  815.00  per  100  mixed,  F.  O.  B. 
Price  list.  \V.  II.  TO  I*  PIN,  Merchantvillc,  N.  j. 


CHOICE  GLADIOLI 

at  digging-time  prices.  Write  for  price  list,  now  ready. 

FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS,  Box  357-R.  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


GINSING  and  GOLDEN  SEAL 

The  cultivation  of  these  roots  pays  better  than  regu¬ 
lar  farm  crops.  Why  not  try  it? 

I  have  roots  and  seeds  for  sale.  Send  for  my  booklet 
giving  25  years’  experience.  Price  25c.  References  given. 

D.  H.  ROGERS  ( Jefferson  Co  )  ANTWERP,  N.  Y 


CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

forma  Privet ,^100,  12  to 
inches,  strong  roots,  $3.50.  Post  or  Express  paid.  A 
for  bargain  list.  J.  S.  BARNHART,  Beltsvllle,  M 


HAVE  A  DRINK 

of  fresh,  sweet  Cider  or  pure  Fruit  Juice. 
Make  it  yourself  from  your  own  fruit  or  ber¬ 
ries,  then  you  know  it  is  clean  and  wholesome. 
Clark  “Cutaway"  Cider  Mills  and  Fruit 
Presses,  like  Clark  “Cutaway"  Disk  Harrows, 
are  unusually  high  quality;  they  give  perfect 
satisfaction  and  last  for  years.  Get  yours  be¬ 
fore  the  rush.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
TODAY. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co..  31  Elm  St.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


70  A  OpCC  on  macadam  road,  fair  build- 
*  “  ings;  hay  and  tools;  sugar  bush 

equipment;  near  Store,  Church,  School.  Price  $3,000. 
$1,000  down.  flUV  FISH,  O’Neil  1110*.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  Fruit  Tree  is  Only 
As  Good  As  Its  Roots 

FROM  the  very  start  of  this  nursery,  46  years  ago, 
Kellys’  Trees  have  been  propagated  only  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings — not  by  grafting  on  piece 
roots.  This  makes  the  heavy,  fibrous  roots  so  necessary 
for  profitable  trees.  And  our  seedlings  are  planted  on 
upland  ground  for  the  good  air  drainage  which  makes 
hardier,  healthier  trees  and  real  producers. 

Every  year  Kellys’  trees  are  certified  to  be  “True-to- 
Name”  by  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  staff  from  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association.  Their  Lead  Seal  stays  on 
the  tree  until  it  bears  fruit  true-to-name.  You  take  no 
chances  with  Kellys’  trees. 

Plant  This  Fall— Save  a  Year 

Write  for  the  names  of  your  neighbors  who  have 
Kellys’  trees.  Send  today  for  your  copy  of  the  Kelly 
catalog  and  Fall  price  list.  We  have  no  agents — you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

1160  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y, 

Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

CeAfiJliads 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees) 


Maloney’s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  Roses  Berries 
^  Certified  Fruit  Trees  >■  - 


Thousands  of  our  fruit  trees  have  been  certified  true  to  name  by  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  being  in  charge 
of  the  work.  This  means  that  each  tree  has  been  carefully  examined  by 
a  disinterested  expert  and  pronounced  true  to  name,  a  lead  seal  attached 
bearing  the  name  of  variety  and  the  Association. 

All  Maloney’s  stock  grown  in  our  400-acre  Nurseries,  is  guaranteed  true 
to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

Send  Today  For  Our  Free  Fall  Catalog 

and  buy  Maloney’s  guaranteed  stock,  grown,  dug  and  shipped  under  our 
personal  supervision  and  sold  direct  at  cost  of  production  plus  one  profit. 
It  pays  to  order  early. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  16  Main  Street.  DANSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


CABBAGE  WORMS  Destroyed  by  Dust- 

im  with  HAMMOND’S  SLUG  SHOT 

So  used  for  35  years.  SOLD  BY  ALL  SEED  DEALERS. 

For  pamphlets  worth  having  write  B.  HAMMOND,  Beacon,  New  York 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 

A  new  creation  originating 
on  Hope  Farm  and  now 
ottered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  extremely 
hardy,  succeeding 
where  other  varieties 
will  fail.  A  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  luscious 
and  of  most  delightful 
pleasing  flavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  list  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peacli 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
Beauty  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants, 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  of  our  catalog  awaits  you.  Write  for  it  today. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Humker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

prnuire  IDIC®ea* ottered, reasonable.  Catalogue. 

rLUHItd*“IIIId  A-  SHERMAN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 


Book  on  Seed  Wheat 
and  Liberal  Samples 

SEND  for  this  book  today— a  postal  will  do.  Learn  how 
an  investment  of  only  60  to  70c  an  acre  will  increase 
your  wheat  yield  5,  8,  perhaps  10  bu.  an  acre.  Local 
growers  report  1920  yields  of  45, 46,  48,  up  to 52  bu.  an  acre. 
Forward,  Leap’s  Prolific,  Trumbull,  Pennsylvanian,  etc. 
—8  good  varieties  in  all — described,  pictured  and  quoted. 
Also  Timothy,  Alfalfa,  Bye  and  Chicken  Wheat  for  poul¬ 
try.  Freight  Paid  Offer  and  .Money  Back  Guarantee  ex¬ 
plained.  Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Samples— free. 


For  September  and  October  Planting 

Oriental  Poppy, Hollyhock, Anemone,  Foxglove, Bleeding 
Heart,  Hardy  Aster,  Hardy  Bcabiosa,  Hardy  Phlox, 
Columbine,  Hardy  Larkspur,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
William,  Blue  Bells,  Tiger  Lily,  and  75  other  varieties  of 
perennial  flower  plants,  all  perfectly  hardy,  living  out¬ 
doors  during  winter.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus 
plants;  Roses,  Pansies,  Hedge  Plants,  Shrubs,  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Crocuses.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  I,.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  15  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Extension  Ladders 

34  to  40  ft.  37c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 
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Freshen  Up 
with  Paint 


Buy  Direct  from  Makers-Save  % 

ORDER  “Old  Ironsides”  Guaranteed  Paint  right 
from  the  factor-y.  It’s  made  by  paint  special¬ 
ists  with  twenty  years’ record  for  making  high- 
grade,  long-wearing  Paints. 

House  Paint,  $2.20  per  Gal.;'Barn  Paint,  $1.35 
per  Gal.  Shingle  Stains,  Flat  Finish,  Varnishes, 
etc.,  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  Freight 
paid  on  10  gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within 
300  miles. 

Write  for  Color  Cards,  Prices  and  Folders 

Amalgamated  Paint  Company 
372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


W[  \  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

fENc-^ 

•Hq 


CORRUGATED- PLAIN -V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


L 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD'S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


[iSatfil  AND  APEX  GALVANIZED 

w&WSSSh 

Atn,,ggS.VA 


ROOFING  AND  DRIP  EDGE 


Prepared  Rooh1 
:  Shingles 


Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva¬ 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  37  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer. 
If  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 
MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


applied  at  roof  edges 


Ditcher-Terracer  -  Grader 

All  Bteel.ftdiustablo,  reversible.  Cuts  V- 
shaped  ditch  to  4  ft.  Open,  tiling  or  irri¬ 
gation.  Cleans  old  ditches;  builds  field 
terraces.  Does  work  of  100  men.  Operate 
horses  or  tractor.  lO  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL.  Satisfaction  or  no  sale.  Send 
for  free  book  and  special  low  price. 

.  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  GraderCo.^ 

Inc. -Box  1034 

Owensboro. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  are  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Spring  Onions 

I  wish  to  raise  Bermuda  onion  plants 
(from  seed)  for  sale  next  Spring.  Will 
you  tell  me  how  and  when  to  proceed? 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  J.  c.  A. 

If  the  onions  are  wanted  to  sell  next 
Spring  as  green  onions,  sow  seed  imme¬ 
diately  and  mulch  with  straw  when 
ground  freezes.  For  onion  plants  to  sell 
in  the  Spring  sow  seed  in  cold  frame 
February  1.  wm.  perkins. 

Winter  Protection  of 
Grapevines 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for  grape¬ 
vines  during  the  Winter  •months?  We 
have  some  Concord  sets  put  out  this 
season.  mrs.  j.  l. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

In  certain  of  the  colder  parts  of  Scho¬ 
harie  County  it  is  probable  that  Con¬ 
cord  will  require  Winter  protection 
through  covering  with  soil  to  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches.  This  variety 
ordinarily  will  withstand  temperatures 
of  IS  to  20  degrees  F.,  provided  the 
vines  have  a  sufficiently  long  growing  sea¬ 
son  that  the  tissues  may  be  well  ma¬ 
tured.  If  protection  must  be  given  the 
vines  should  be  pruned  after  the  leaves 
have  dropped,  but  more  canes  should  be 
retained  than  is  ordinarily  done,  and 
those  that  are  reserved  should  be  pruned 
longer  than  is  normally  done,  that  break¬ 
age  may  be  compensated  for.  Trenches 
from  three  to  four  inches  deep  are  then 
dug  underneath  the  trellis  wires  and  par¬ 
allel  to  them,  into  which  the  canes  are 
laid.  They  are  then  bent  gently  down 
into  these  and  the  soil  is  covered  over 
them.  After  the  cold  weather  of  late 
Winter  and  Spring  is  past,  they  are  care¬ 
fully  lifted  and  again  pruned  to  the  de¬ 
sired  amount  of  fruiting  wood.  F.  E.  G. 

Young  Peach  Trees  Failing 

We  bought  and  planted  Rochester 
peach  trees  last  Spring.  They  grew 
nicely  until  one  day  a  big  wind  came, 
and  after  .the  wind  the  leaves  seemed  as 
if  they  were  burned.  This  Spring  the 
trees  did  not  grow  so  well.  Instead  the 
leaves  are  small  and  they  are  red  and 
yellow.  Have  these  trees  some  disease 
or  is  there  something  the  matter  with 
the  roots?  Some  of  these  trees  were 
planted  on  a  different  field  and  they  have 
peaches  already.  c.  c. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

If  the  wind  is  responsible  it  may  he 
that  the  trees  were  not  firmly  set  or  that 
the  land  is  light.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  trees  that  are  planted  in  sandy  soil 
and  whose  roots  are  not  packed  well  with 
soil  at  planting  time  to  be  disturbed  by 
winds  or  close  cultivation  or  in  some 
mechanical  way.  The  root  system  is 
then  unable  to  supply  the  tree  with  the 
moisture  it  needs  and  the  leaves  wilt  or 
dry  up.  Another  possibility,  in  which 
the  wind  is  not  concerned,  is  that  of 
heavy  fertilizing  with  manure  or  chemical 
fertilizer.  Often  trees  are  seriously  in¬ 
jured  the  first  season  by  excessive  fer¬ 
tilizer  application.  It  is  a  question 
whether  trees  are  able  to  utilize  fertiliz¬ 
ers  their  first  season,  and  certainly  there 
are  abundant  cases  of  injury.  H.  b.  t. 

Iris  and  Peonies  from  Seed 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  peonies 
and  Iris  from  seed?  When  should  the 
seed  be  gathered,  and  should  it»be  shelled 
or  taken  out  of  the  pod?  When  and  how 
deep  planted,  Spring  or  Fall?  w.  s.  E. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Iris  seeds  should  be  gathered  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  may  then  be  sown  at  once 
in  well-prepared  garden  soil.  Sow  in 
drills  %  in.  deep,  firming  the  soil  over 
them.  'Sometimes  the  seed  is  quite 
slow  to  germinate  and  may  lie  in 
the  ground  till  the  following  Spring.  If 
the  young  seedlings  appear  in  Fall  they 
will  need  protection,  and  for  this  reason 
some  growers  prefer  to  sow  the  latter 
part  of  October,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
germination  until  the  following  Spring. 
The  seeds  may  also  'be  kept  over  Winter 
stratified  in  boxes  of  sand,  if  preferred. 
With  some  varieties  natural  pollination 
is  poor,  so  that  the  seed  does  not  ger¬ 
minate  well  unless  hand  fertilized. 

Propagating  peonies  by  seed  is  rather 
tedious.  The  seed  is  gathered  as  soon  as 
ripe,  and  kept  damp  until  sown  in  No¬ 
vember.  The  ground  should  be  mulched 
the  first  season  to  keep  it  moist,  and  to 
keep  down  weeds.  The  seed  does  not 
usually  germinate  until  the  second  sea¬ 
son,  and  one  must*wait  three  years  more 
before  bloom  usually  appears. 


Teacher:  “Is  there  anything  that  hi¬ 
bernates  in  the  Summer?  Tommy: 
“Santa  Claus!” — Life, 


TO  buck  the  winter  roads  and 
carry  you  into  town  for  shop¬ 
ping  or  the  movies  —  to  keep  you 
in  touch  with  neighbors  and  friends 
— you  need  new  Silvertowns ! 

Get  them  now  at  lowered  prices — 
enjoy  yourself  this  winter  —  and 
you’ll  still  have  sturdy  Silvertowns 
when  the  spring  rush  comes* 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Established  1870  Akron,  Ohio 

Goodrich 

“ Best  in  the  Long  Run ” 
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eaks 

readily  avoided  by 
Bird’s  modern  roofing 


DRIP,  drip,  drip — get  out  the 
pots  and  pans — the  old  roof 
has  started  leaking  again.  With 
the  melting  snows  of  winter,  with 
the  driving  rains  of  summer  it 
has  been  the  same  old  story — 
drip,  drip,  drip! 


1  Handsome  —  comes  in  natural  Red 
|  or  Green  slate  surfacing — practical  in 
i  service  and  economical  in  cost. 

|  Bird’s  Dealers  can  furnish  Hail 

and  Tornado  Insurance,  with 
Bird’s  Roofs,  at  a  minimum  cost. 


BIRD 

NEponseT 

PRODUCTS 


NEPONSET  TWIN  SHINGLES 

PAROID  ROOFING 

Bird’s  Asphalt  Shingles 

Bird’s  Neponset  Wall  Board 

Bird’s  Design  Roofing 

Bird’s  Neponset 
Black  Building  Paper 


Forget  the  pots  and  pans  and  the 
crazy  quilt  roof  patches — re-roof! 
Treat  your  house,  your  buildings 
to  a  weatherproof  roof — BIRD’S 
SHINGLE  DESIGN.  It’s  not  ex¬ 
pensive  but  how  it  stands  up  under 
the  extremes  of  climate — snow,  rain 
and  heat !  And  how  it  resists  the  fire 
menace  that  comes  from  sparks,  burn¬ 
ing  embers  and  red  hot  cinders ! 

Avoid  the  cost,  dirt  and  litter  of  tear¬ 
ing  off  the  shingles.  Bird’s  Shingle 
Design  goes  right  over  the  old  roof — 
double  insulation  that  keeps  out  the 
cold  of  winter  and  the  scorching  heat 
of  summer. 


Bird’s  Neponset  Rugs 
and  Floor  Coverings 


BIRD  &  SON,  inc. 

Established  1795 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 


Chicago  Office  and  Plant,  1472  West  76th  Street 
New  York  Office,  295  Fifth  Avenue 
Bird  &.  Son,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 


September  25,  1926 

The  Woman’s  Building  at  the  State  Fair 

As  an  Exponent  of  Domestic  Art 


As  I  passed  between  the  seats  that 
cluttered  the  green  before  the  grandstand 
and  saw  the  words  “Domestic  Art,” 
standing  out  over  its  doorway  I  won¬ 
dered  how  many  thousands  of  the  modern, 
fame-hunting  type  of  women  have  looked 
up  at  the  words  with  a  tinge  of  resent¬ 
ment  and  fought  against  a  certain  wistful 
emotion  that  might  be  called  envy.  The 
word  “domestic”  as  applied  to  cotton  is 
not  suggestive,  except  of  locality,  but 
apply  it  to  art  and  you  have  home  in  the 
finest  sense.  How  many  of  today’s  wo¬ 
men  are  at  heart  mere  homeless  waifs 
only  they  themselves  will  ever  know,  for 
these  are  bitterly  ashamed  of  this  secret 
hankering  for  home  atmosphere.  Often 
thej7  are  more  than  gratified  by  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  business  world,  only  to  find 
the  old  craving  to  create  a  home,  and 
bear  children,  leering  out  at  them  like  a 
craving  for  stimulant  haunts  the  drug 
addict.  Many  of  these  women  even  though 
married,  seem  to  have  assimilated  too 
well  the  belief  that  home  making  and 
child  bearing  is  a  weakness  of  the  female 
sex,  as  such  to  be  fought  against  with 
all  the  strength  of  their  being.  The  type 
perishes  by  its  own  doctrine,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  offering  the  poison  to  others. 

The  main  entrance  of  the  Domestic 
Art  Building  opens  into  a  lofty  studio. 
This  room  is  devoted  to  handwork — show¬ 
cases  of  painted  china  and  needlework. 
The  blue  tags  are  anonymous.  No  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  a  winner’s  name  and  lo¬ 
cality,  and  this  seems  to  me  a  great  pity. 
I  would  have  studied  those  mugs  and 
pitchers  for  long  if  there  had  been  a  wee 
sketch  presented  of  the  character  woman 
who  drew  the  design.  The  general  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  exhibit  suggested  the  di¬ 
lemma  of  the  judge  in  deciding  between 
them.  After  a  careful  scrutiny  I  decided 
in  favor  of  a  jug  that  wore  no  tag  at  all, 
which  shows  what  an  opinion  means  to 
an  artist.  The  ability  to  pick  a  winner 
is,  as  every  one  knows,  a  quality  which 
canno-t  be  recognized  until  long  after  its 
owner  has  passed  to  his  reward.  Quick 
popularity  passes.  Only  years  of  asso¬ 
ciation  can  really  prove-  a  work  of  art  to 
be  true  and  perfect,  because  imperfections 
entirely  invisible  at  first  will  some  day 
when  we  least  expect  it,  creep  out  and 
stare  at  us.  Every  time  we  look  at  a 
work  of  art,  whether  consciously  or  be¬ 
cause  the  glance  happens  to  rest  there, 
the  eye  is  busy  examining  for  faults. 
Thus  art  does  not  progress  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  travels  very  slowly,  not  by 
days,  but  by  generations.  The  work  suc¬ 
cessful  today,  may  disclose  a  flaw  tomor¬ 
row.  A  judge  is  often  as  surprised  as  is 
the  man  who  has  put  his  money  on  a 
horse  which  “also  ran,”  if  it  be  that  he 
is  still  capable  of  feeling  any  emotion. 

In  speaking  of  the  needlework  exhibit 
I  have  again  to  deprecate  the  great  lack 
of  information  offered  about  the  contest¬ 
ants.  Here  is  the  home  woman’s  art, 
her  claim  upon  posterity  passing  unsung. 
Future  generations  wil-  handle  it,  ap¬ 
praise  it  as  grandmother’s  needlework, 
but  its  fame  is  in  most  instances  family¬ 
wide.  It  seems  to  me  that  something 
must  be  done  about  giving  home  art  its 
true  value  before  the  world  audience.  To 
quote  Amanda  Vrooman,  prize  winner  iu 
the  spinning-wheel  contest,  I  believe 
these  home  arts  are  the  solution  to  the 
present  problem  of  empty  homes.  Mrs. 
Vrooman  is  80,  and  has  seen  much  water 
flow  over  the  wheel.  She  advocates  the 
art  of  home  spinning  and  weaving  as  a 
cure  for  what  the  newspapers  call  the 
“flapper  evil.”  As  evidence  of  her  con¬ 
viction  she  taught  her  daughters  the  art 
of  spinning  when  they  were  children. 
After  a  lapse  of  30  years  she  was  able 
to  spin  the  finest  and  best  yarn  of  even 
texture  among  seven  contestants.  How 
about  spinning  and  weaving  as  modern 
home  art?  As  a  satisfying  accomplish¬ 
ment  it  might  so  easily  rank  with  paint¬ 
ing  that  I  can  easily  conceive  it  to  hold 
a  claim  on  posterity. 

The  upper  walls  of  the  studio  were 
utilized  this  year  as  a  srallery  for  paint¬ 
ings.  The  Grand  Central  Art  Galleries 
of  New  York  City  presented  their  first 
exhibit  in  paintings  valued  at  $40,000. 
Stairs  led  up  to  the  staging  which  ran 
around  the  room  and  there  seemed  to  be 
plenty  of  space  for  seats  at  a  suitable 
distance  away  from  the  pictures.  Farm 
women  who  knew  of  it  were  not  to  be 
put  off  with  promises. 

“Let’s  go  on  to  see  the  cows,”  said  a 
farm  man  to  his  wife  at  my  elbow.  She 
was  along  in  years,  perhaps  a  little  far¬ 
sighted.  Anyway,  she  turned  and  her 
eye  swept  the  back  of  the  gallery  up¬ 
stairs.  A  jazz  orchestra  nearby  in  the 
center  of  the  floor  stopped  playing.  “I’m 
going  to  get  upstairs  if  there's  any  such 
thing  and  see  the  pictures,”  she  said. 
“We’ll  see  the  cows  when  we  get  to 
them.”  I  saw  him  helping  her  up  the 
stairs — ‘heroic  figures. 

The  art  director  was  ready  with  infor¬ 
mation  about  these  paintings.  “How 
many  of  these  landscapes,”  I  asked,  “can 
you  vouch  for  as  being  the  work  of  farm 
men  and  women?”  It  sounded  rather 
queer,  even  to  me,  that  question. 


“Llere.”  He  moved  without  surprise 
to  a  painting  a  few  feet  away.  “This  is 
one  of  them.  Edward  Volkert,  who  did 
this  painting  called  ‘Binding  the  Load,’ 
is  a  born  farmer.  He  raises  blooded 
stock  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  painting.  This  is  only  one  of  sev¬ 
eral.” 

“Binding  the  Load,”  depicts  a  man 
with  an  ox  team  getting  a  load  of  10- 
ft.  wood  at.  the  woodlot.  It  is  Winter. 
He  has  just  completed  the  loading,  and 
is  passing  a  chain  about  the  center  to 
bind  the  sticks  securely  in  place  against 
the  jolting  of  the  wagon.  He  has  just 
drawn  the  chain  tight,  or  rather  is  just 
in  the  act  of  doing  that,  a  figure  of  great 
energy,  standing  on  top  of  the  load  and 
pulling  straight  up.  His  great  red  oxen 
wait  there  dreaming  for  him  to  get  down, 
fasten  the  chain,  and  give  them  the  word 
to  go.  I  stood  there  watching  him  do 
just  that  in  my  mind,  but  the  director 
was  walking  on.  “Also,  Glenn  Newell,  of 
Ohio,”  he  continued. 

I  am  not  making  out  a  list  of  these 
farm  painters,  but  I  wish  we  might  all 
know  of  them.  For  a  farm  boy  who  ap¬ 
preciates  his  environment,  seeing  beauty 
in  a  red  ox,  in  sheep,  in  landscape — there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  farm,  especial¬ 
ly  if  he  realizes  the  value  of  such  en¬ 
vironment  to  him  as  an  artist.  Painting 
then  might  well  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  possible  home  arts  that  could  be 
classed  as  a  claim  on  posterity.  There 
is  a  painting  here  on  my  walls  of  the  old 
farm  home  among  the  Bills  75  years  ago. 
To  begin  with  it  was  a  rather  dreadful 
old  square  house,  and  the  shrubbery  had 
not  yet  hid  its  bleakness.  Yet  I  prize 
the  bit  of  life  that  it  depicts  and  wish 
there  had  been  a  family  artist  in  log 
cabin  days.  It  could  have  been  done, 
but  now  the  time  lias  slipped  past  and 
the  early  generation  has  no  record  except 
hearsay. 

/The  domestic  arts  department  joins  the 
Liberal  Arts  Building  where  fruits,  coun¬ 
ty  Home  and  Farm  Bureaus  are  now  dis¬ 
played.  New  roses  and  new  Gladioli  are 
constantly  being  evolved  by  exhibitors. 
The  new  red  rose  is  named  after  the  wife 
of  our  President,  but  the  Gladiolus  ex¬ 
hibitor,  known  by  friend  up  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  Gladiolus  Bill,  had  so  many  new 
varieties  of  Gladioli  that  he  had  been 
rather  at  a  loss  to  find  names  for  them 
all,  and  I  shall  not  try  to  make  a  list  of 
them  here. 

The  first  prize  winner  in  amateur  table 
decoration  used  mignonette  with  blue 
violets  and  pink  asters  in  the  centerpiece. 
Other  combinations  were  purple  asters 
and  yellow  marigolds,  and  red  rose  and 
white  phlox.  The  professional  table  dec¬ 
orators  used  Cyclamen  blooms  with  maid¬ 
en  hair  fern  and  Gladioli  in  the  pastel 
shades  with  Delphinium,  also  roses,  asters. 
Gladioli  and  Delphinium.  The  art  of 
table  decoration  was  in  its  first  season. 

I  praise  the  attempt  of  the  fair  com¬ 
mission  this  year  to  lay  stress  on  the 
subject  of  color  harmony.  There  is  talk 
of  a  larger  place  for  domestic  art.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  work  of  home  ar¬ 
tists  spread  out  for  all  to  see  instead  of 
lying  in  piles  as  in  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  given  full  credit  in  name  and 
character.  i.  u. 


The  Farmer’s  Net  Income 

Looking  over  pages  of  government  fig¬ 
ures  to  find  somthing  that  shows  the 
money  position  of  the  farmers,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  others,  this  point  is  noticed : 
Since  1920  the  net  income  per  farm  has 
been  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  the 
average  obtained  in  1919-1920,  but  the 
average  wages  of  the  factory  workers 
have  stayed  near  the  level  of  that  year, 
and  even  gained  a  little  last  year.  That 
helps  to  explain  the  c-apse  of  some  of  the 
farm  auctions — less  money  to  spend,  but 
trying  to  keep  up  the  pace  of  the  other 
fellow. 

Here  is  something  still  m"ore  to  the 
point:  Net  income  over  business  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  average  farmer  in  both 
1920  and  1924  was  a  shade  over  $1,000. 
Out  of  that  comes  interest  on  $17,000, 
the  average  investment  in  the  farm  and 
equipment,  which  at  5  per  cent  is  $850, 
leaving  the  sum  of  $150  for  living  ex¬ 
penses.  Of  course,  many  farmers  owned 
the  farm  outright  and  paid  no  interest, 
just  as  many  city  workers  have  an  in¬ 
come  from  money  saved.  But  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis,  the  account  shows  about  50c 
a  day  in  money  for  the  farmer’s  labor, 
besides  an  average  of  about  $1  a  day 
for  food,  etc.,  raised  on  the  farm. 
Plainly,  this  last  mentioned  extra  supply 
direct  from  the  farm  is  all  that  kept  the 
average  farm  business  off  the  rocks.  If 
the  value  of  land  went  up,  there  would 
be  a  chance  for  a  kind  of  profit,  but  as 
farm  values  have  been  going  in  late 
years,  the  net  gain  this  way  has  been 
slight,  if  anything. 

So  far  as  the  figures  go,  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  the  average  farm  income 
in  cash  is  light.  Yet,  there  are  a  lot 
of  good  things  about  farm  life  that  do 
not  work  out  in  dollars,  yet  which  tend 
to  make  farming  the  best  occupation  in 
the  world  for  the  born  farmer,  but  that 
is  a  story  by  itself.  Besides,  what  young 
man  expects  to  just  average?  G,  B,  F. 
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Your  orders  are  shipped  within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours. 
That  saves  time.  Besides,  one  of  our  seven  big 
houses  is  near  to  you.  Therefore,  your  letter 
reaches  us  quicker.  Your, goods  go  to  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


OI- 


this 


Catalogue 


prices 


Ward’s  Catalogue  Brings 
This  Great  Store  Within  Your  ReactT 


This  great  Baltimore  Home  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  was  built  to  place 
vast  stocks  of  fresh  new  merchandise 
convenient  to  you. 

It  was  built  to  give  you  quicker, 
better  service,  to  save  you  freight  and 
postage — it  was  built  to  make  Ward’s 
Big  Money-Saving  Catalogue  ofgrea  ter 
Service  and  Saving  to  You. 

Be  Sure  to  Get  Your  Share 
oi  the  Savings 
This  Catalogue  Oilers  You 

Millions  of  families  are  saving  millions 
of  dollars  through  this  Catalogue. 
Many  families  are  saving  more  than 
$50  in  cash  this  very  season  by  using 
this  Catalogue — using  it  monthly,  week¬ 
ly — using  it  for  everything  they  need 
to  buy! 

It  can  mean  just  as  much  to  You. 
It  can  help  you  better  to  supply  the 
needs  of  home  and  family  by  making 
every  dollar  you  spend  buy  more. 

$60,000,000  in  Cash 
Used  to  Make  Your  Savings  Larger 

When  you  order  from  Ward’s  you  order 
where  the  greatest  buying  power  is  at 
work  for  you — to  secure  for  you  lower  - 
than-market  prices. 

Just  consider  that  you  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  large  buying  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  our  8,000,000  customers.  Goods 
bought  by  the  car  load — yes,  by  the 
train  load,  cost  less  than  by  the  dozen. 

Goods  bought  for  cash  cost  less  than 
when  bought  on  credit.  Only  the  use  of 
our  $60,000,000  in  cash  could  make  pos¬ 


sible  the  low 
fers  you. 

Use  This  Catalogue. 

Use  it  to  Supply  Every  Need 
ol  Home,  Farm  and  Family 

This  book  contains  almost  everything 
you  need  to  buy.  Everything  a  man, 
woman  or  child  wears  or  uses — almost 
everything  for  the  home,  the  farm  and 
the  family.  You  will  find  a  money-saving 
price  on  almost  everything  you  need  to 
buy.  And  always  your  complete  satis¬ 
faction  is 'guaranteed.  Because  we  offer 
no  price  “baits,”  we  never  sacrifice  qual¬ 
ity  to  make  a  price  seem  low.  Ward’s  low 
prices  are  genuine  low  prices  on  goods  of 
reliable  quality,  backed  by  a  54  year  old 
guarantee  and  reputation  for  honest 
dealing. 

So  use  your  Catalogue.  Get  your 
full  share  of  the  savings  that  may 

just  as  well  be  yours.  - — - "  '  . . — 

-iK  Hip  UR.  BALTIMORE  HOUSE 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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4  Ways  to  Know  ie  Genuine 

an  ties 


The  Display  Container  on  yonr  deal¬ 
er’s  shelf,  showcase  or  counter  is  purple,  orange 
and  white  and  the  name  “Coleman”  is  promently 
displayed.  Contains  boxes  of  a  dozen  each  of 
genuine  high-power  Coleman  Mantles. 


The  purple  glassine  envelope  contain¬ 
ing  two  genuine  Coleman  Mantles.  See  the 
Coleman  trademark— your  guaranteeof  quality. 


The  dozen-size  purple  and 
white  box  of  genuine  Coleman 
Mantles.  Twelve  mantles  in  purple  glassine 
envelopes  are  inside.  The  name  "Coleman” 
is  on  the  outside  of  the  box. 


(bleiman 


LATENT 


.MO.  110751* 


The  Coleman  trade  mark  itself,  with  the  lamp 
through  the  middle,  which  is  Btamped  in  red 
on  every  genuine  Coleman  Mantle. 


AcCPflt  that  the  name  "Coleman”  is  on  all 

7W“  •  A«'CPl  auoswuies  the  Mantles  you  buy.  Genuine  High 
Power  Coleman  Mantles  are  made  especially  for  Coleman  Lamps  and  Lanterns,  just  the  right 
size,  right  texture,  right  shape  to  give  you  better  light  and  longer  service.  Coleman  Mantles 
give  the  beautiful  brilliance  that  has  made  Quick-Lite  Lamps  and  Lanterns  famous.  Protected 
by  U.  S.  Patent.  Price  only  100  each.  Buy  them  by  the  box  (1  dozen  $1)  — at  your  dealer’s.  If  he 
is  not  supplied,  write  us  and  we  will  take  care  of  your  wants  promptly.  Address  Dept.  RY-75. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO 

•  General  Offices:  Wichita,  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles.  Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario. 


Climbs 


LT  the  Edwards 
Hitch  on  your 


Shorter  turns 


"HITCHT 

ftr&rdsta 

Tractors 


Fordson  and  get  more 
power  and  greater  safety.  Keeps  all 
four  wheels  on  the  ground  all  the 
time,  even  when  climbing  hills,  pull¬ 
ing  stumps,  or  plowing  sod,  and  with  300% 

Safety.  Doubles  the  traction  by  bringing 
the  "pull”  midway  between  front  and  rear 
wheels.  The  harder  the  pull  the  tighter 
all  four  wheels  grip  the  ground.  Saves 
fuel;  increases  working 
speed ;  permits  shorter  turns;  hauls  bigger 
loads.  Thousands  in  use  everywhere. 

Sold  on  Money  Back  Guarantee.  Try  an  Edwards 
Hitch  on  your  Pordson.  If  you  aren’t  satisfied, 
send  it  back,  and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  You  can’t  lose. 

ASK  YOUR  FORDSON  DEALER 

supply 

,  w.  ,  kb  you,  senu  us  his 

$18.00  West 

/•larder 
d  I  rect, 
charges 
prepaid. 


Price 


\0£  West 
FrfiUl  of  Denver 


The  Edwards  Brothers  Co. 
166  Main  St*.  Lelpsic.  Ohio 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


for  Individual  or  Custom  work 


Built  in  four  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteedto  give  satisfaction. 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
threshwithyourownhelp,  when 
the  grain  is  ready.  You  will  thus 
save  grain,  expense  and  worry. 

Send  for  Circular 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

— —  -  -  .  .  ■  -  — ■■  . 


Coming  Fashions. — Some  of  the  great 
French  designers  are  trying  to  introduce 
longer  skirts ;  others  are  not  only  mak¬ 
ing  them  very  short,  but  also  cut  up  in 
scallops  at  the  bottom.  They  are  shift¬ 
ing  the  waist  line,  some  moving  it  up,  and 
some  down.  As  a  general  thing,  the  long¬ 
er  waist  line,  with  a  plain  belt  that  is 
sometimes  quite  wide,  is  most  favored. 
Leading  among  the  Fall  colors  are  jungle 
green,  Valencia  and  marine  blue,  egg¬ 
plant  and  deep  red  shades,  especially 
rutty,  wine  and  Channel.  Jungle  green 
is  a  deep  rich  tone  similar  to  what  we 
used  to  call  myrtle.  Valencia  blue  is  a 
deep  but  vivid  shade,  darker  than 
Chinese  blue,  but  with  the  same  vivid 
quality.  These  three  colors  appear  in  a 
great  many  new  Fall  coats,  as  well  as 
dresses.  The  Winter  coats,  it  is  said, 
will  have  larger  fur  collars  supplanting 
the  “choker”  style  of  last  Winter.  We 
also  see  very  mannish  double-breasted 
ulster  coats  of  English  tweed,  which  are 
specially  featured  for  girls’  boarding- 
school  and  college  outfits. 

The  Pictures. — The  models  here  il¬ 
lustrated  are  all  attractive  styles  that 
are  suitable  for  the  college  or  high  school 
girl,  as  well  as  her  older  sisters.  The 
first  figure  at  the  left  shows  a  sports 
model  suitable  for  the  classroom.  This 
was  tobacco  brown  in  a  smooth  balbrig- 
gan,  trimmed  with  grosgrain  ribbon  of 
the  same  color.  The  blouse  had  a  sur¬ 
plice  effect,  closing  at  the  side,  the  clos¬ 
ing  being  bound  with  l’ibbon.  The  waist 
bloused  a  little  over  the  girdle,  hut  the 


to  give  the  effect  of  a  sash,  while  the 
skirt  had  two  groups  of  five  pleats  in  the 
front,  but  was  plain  otherwise.  The 
skirt  was  attached  to  a  bodice  top,  the 
blouse  coming  down  over  it.  We  see 
some  dresses  of  this  type  having  a  flower 
embroidered  in  rhinestones  on  the  waist 
a  little  to  one  side  of  the  front.  Rhine¬ 
stone  trimmings  are  coming  very  much  in 
vogue.  The  toque  shown  was  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  satin  and  velvet,  the  same  color 
as  the  dress. 

Shirred  Silk.  —  The  shirred  dress 
shown  was  soft  silk  of  Valencia  blue, 
having  a  plain  yoke,  beneath  which  the 
waist  was  shirred  in  four  sections  to  the 
short  skirt.  Plain  hands  of  the  material 
finished  by  prim  little  bows  define  the 
shirrings,  and  a  similar  hand  finishes  the 
square  neck.  The  full  sleeve  was  gathered 
into  a  plain  band  of  the  same  style, 
finished  with  a  little  bow.  This  style 
would  be  becoming  to  a  rather  lanky, 
angular  girl,  who  finds  some  of  our 
skimpy  frocks  unkind  to  her.  The  hat 
worn  by  this  figure  is  one  of  the  high 
conical  toques  of  folded  velvet  that  are 
now  being  introduced  as  the  newest  Paris 
fashion.  They  are  suggested  by  the 
elaborate  hairdressing  of  some  African 
tribes,  which  assumes  the  same  high 
slanting  outline. 

Brocade  and  Velvet. — Last  comes  a 
handsome  costume  of  blue  velvet  com¬ 
bined  with  blue  and  silver  brocade.  The 
skirt  of  chiffon  velvet  had  a  group  of 
shallow  pleats  in  front.  The  blouse,  al¬ 
most  long  enough  to  be  called  a  tunic, 


Attractive  Fall  Styles 


peplum  was  seamed  on  so  that  it  fitted 
smoothly,  without  gathers.  The  girdle  of 
ribbon  was  laced  back  and  forth  through 
two  silver  rings,  which  held  it  in  place, 
short  ends  falling  below.  At  the  shoul¬ 
der  the  sleeves  extended  to  form  a  nar¬ 
row  yoke,  fullness  being  given  at  the 
top  by  a  group  of  narrow  inverted  tucks. 
The  collar  and  vestee  was  tan-colored 
linen.  The  plain  skirt  had  a  group  of 
pleats  at  each  side.  The  inverted  tucks 
at  the  shoulder  are  a  favorite  plan  for 
giving  fullness  in  cloth  or  heavy  silk,  be¬ 
ing  prettier  than  gathers  or  pleats. 

Another  Tailored  Style. — The  sec¬ 
ond  dress  was  a  smooth  cloth,  jungle 
green  in  color,  combined  with  striped 
cloth  in  a  green  and  brown  combination. 
The  skirt  of  the  striped  cloth  had  a  box 
pleat  at  center  front  with  broad  kilt 
pleats  around  the  sides,  but  was  plain  at 
the  back.  The  overblouse,  of  the  plain 
cloth,  had  a  band  of  the  striped  material 
set  in  like  a  belt ;  this  had  a  set-in  pocket 
at  each  side,  bound  with  the  plain  ma¬ 
terial.  A  set-in  front  of  the  striped  ma¬ 
terial,  like  a  shirt  front,  was  pointed  at 
the  bottom  ;  this  was  open  at  top  with 
collar  and  lapels  of  the  plain  material. 
A  roll  collar  and  vestee  of  white  dimity 
was  worn  inside  and  there  was  no  other 
trimming  except  .plain  cuffs  of  the  striped 
cloth.  This  was  a  very  simple  dress,  but 
had  an  air  of  smartness.  We  see  dresses 
of  the  same  type  for  misses  and  juniors 
made  of  plain  cloth  combined  with  plaid. 
Sometimes  the  dimity  collar  and  vestee 
is  made  of  pastel  color  instead  of  white. 
Any  dress  made  for  wear  with  a  washing, 
collar  should  be  provided  with  several 
sets,  so  made  that  they  can  be  adjusted 
“in  a  jiffy.”  A  soiled  collar  and  vestee 
spoils  any  dress,  but  when  there  is  an 
insufficient  supply  it  is  hard  to  keep  them 
laundered. 

The  New  French  Sleeve. — The  dress 
in  the  center  is  ruby  Canton  crepe.  The 
“jumper”  bodice  has  the  new  French 
sleeves  that  extend  from  waist  to  shoul¬ 
der,  forming  a  sort  of  wing  when  the 
arm  is  raised,  but  sloping  to  the  width  of 
a  plain  sleeve  at  the  wrist.  Of  course 
this  sleeve  is  cut  all  in  one  with  the 
waist.  The  bateau  neck  was  bound  with 
the  material,  and  there  were  some  small 
inverted  tucks  at  the  shoulder  to  give 
fullness.  The  only  trimming  was  a  large 
velvet  flower  on  one  shoulder.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  blouse  or  jumper  was  folded 


had  three  deep  tucks  at  the  bottom,  the 
waist  itself  blousing  slightly  over  these 
tucks.  The  roll  collar  was  cut  with  two 
long  extensions,  which  fell  like  loose  ties  ; 
these  tabs  had  deep  bands  of  velvet  slant¬ 
ing  across  the  bottom.  Cuff's  of  the  velvet 
formed  the  only  other  trimming.  The 
blue  of  the  velvet,  repeated  in  the  bro¬ 
cade,  was  a  deep  marine  shade,  and  the 
dress  was  very  handsome,  although  so 
plain. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Boutonniers  of 
artificial  flowers  are  to  be  very  much  in 
vogue  still,  and  some  particularly  pretty 
French  flowers  are  made  of  feathers. 
These  included  violets,  carnations,  Ca¬ 
mellias,  Chrysanthemums  and  Anemones 
in  the  gayest  of  colors.  These  are  a 
novelty  and  cost  $1  to  $2  the  bunch. 
There  are  also  formal  little  bunches  made 
of  suede,  woolen  or  crocheted  wool,  that 
are  meant  for  wear  with  a  mannish  tweed 
coat.  The  woolen  flowers  are  also  very 
new ;  they  are  tiny  handmade  blossoms 
formed  into  a  close  posy,  in  vivid  or 
pastel  shades.  They  are  worn  only  with 
plain  tailored  coats  or  costumes,  or  with 
sweaters.  These  bunches  cost  $2.50.  Ar¬ 
tificial  flowers  are  much  used  with  even¬ 
ing  dresses,  a  single  large  blossom  or 
spray  often  forming  the  only  trimming. 

The  new  hats  have  but  little  trimming 
as  yet,  but  the  milliners  are  trying  to 
use  more.  We  notice  pompon  carnations 
of  feathers  on  some  new  felts ;  just  a 
single  pompon  low  at  the  side. 

.  Wool  crepe  is  featured  in  Fall  mater¬ 
ials  ;  it  comes  in  all  the  new  colors,  and 
is  very  serviceable.  One  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  new  woolen  materials  is  called 
Leda  cloth,  which  has  a  surface  rather 
uke  duvetyn.  There  is  also  a  heavier 
weight  in  erepella,  with  a  dull  finish, 
made  by  a  famous  French  manufacturer, 
which  is  extremely  handsome ;  we  noted 
it  in  some  of  the  new  wine  and  ruby 
shades.  Many  of  the  expensive  woolen 
dress  materials  are  54  inches  wide,  an 
ordinary  dress  pattern  calling  for  three 
yards.  This  width  cuts  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  with  present  patterns,  as  full 
length  sleeves  may  be  cut  from  the  sides 
of  the  breadth  where  the  back  was  cut. 
However,  a  tall  woman  who  does  not 
want  a  very  short  skirt  will  find  3% 
yards  needed  for  length,  though  she  may 
have  quite  a  bit  left  over  down  the  sides. 

In  wearing  a  dress  of  chiffon  or  geor- 
( Continued  on  Page  1275) 
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A  car  of  the  custom  kind 

at  the  price  of  the  other  kind 


CUSTOM  beauty  of  line  and  finish 
no  longer  depends  upon  the  size 
of  your  check  book!  —  that  is  the  message 
of  this  Studebaker  Custom  Sedan.  Good 
looks  in  a  low-priced  car  have  long  been 
possible — but  this  is  the  firSt  time  that  the 
tell-tale  touches  of  fine  custom  treatment 
have  been  brought  within  a  modeSt  ex¬ 
penditure. 

Swung  low  like  a  custom  model — lacquered 
in  a  duotone  color  harmony  like  a  custom 
job — upholstered  with  the  fine  mohair  used 
in  custom  interiors  —  decorated  with  the 
custom  details  of  Butler  finish  hardware  and 
broadlace  trim  —  and  complete  with  every  item 


STUDEBAKER 
CUSTOM  SEDAN 


T385 


f.  o.  b.  factory, 

including  4-wheel  brakes,  disc  wheels 
and  other  equipment  as  lilted 
Equipment:  No -draft  ventilat¬ 
ing  windshield,  exclusively  Stude¬ 
baker;  bumpers,  front  and  rear; 
engine  thermometer  and  gasoline 
gauge  on  the  dash;  coincidental 
lock;  oil  filter  and  air  purifier;  auto¬ 
matic  windshield  cleaner;  rear- 
vision  mirror;  traffic  signal  light;  4- 
wheel brakes;  full-size  balloon  tires; 
and  two-beam  acorn  headlights, 
controlled  from  Steering  wheel. 

Other  Standard  Six  Models 

Duplex-Phaeton  $1145;  Duplex- 
RoadSter  $112  5;  Sport  Roadster 
$1295  ;  Country  Club  Coupe  $1295; 
Coach  $1195;  Sedan  (wool)  $1295; 
Custom  Victoria  $1335. 


equipment,  including  a  ventilating  wind¬ 
shield  (exclusively  Studebaker)  which  in¬ 
sures  fresh  air  without  drafts  or  moisture. 

It  even  has  a  custom  emblem  on  its 
radiator!  —  the  silvered  figure  of  Atalanta 
flying  at  the  maSt  of  the  moSt  powerful 
motor  in  any  car  of  its  weight  and  size. 

Studebaker’s  quiet  L-head  motor  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  smooth  flow  of  power. 
Its  freedom  from  vibration  is  insured 
by  Studebaker’s  big  crankshaft,  fully  ma¬ 
chined  and  dynamically  balanced.  This  is 
a  coStly  feature  made  possible  by  Stude¬ 
baker’s  One-Profit  facilities.  All  that  Stude- 


of  custom  baker  asks  is  that  you  ask  for  a  demonstration! 


Authorized  Studebaker  Sales  and  Service 


NEW  YORK 


AKRON— A.  C.  Hollenbeck 
ALBANY— P.J.  Ford,  Inc. 

ALBION— E.  Kirke  Bell 
AMSTERDAM — Amsterdam  Mtr.  Sales 
ARCADE— Reynolds  &  Kohler 
ASTORIA — Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 

AVON — William  C.  Spencer 
BALDWINSVILLE— K.  A.  Norton 
BALLSTON  SPA — Roy  C.  Vrooman 
BARKER — Barker  Garage 
BATAVIA — John  S.  Brown  &  Sons 
BATH— D.  S.  Rider 
BAY  SHORE — Barrett-Delemarre 
BAYSIDE— Peter  J.  Hauser 
BEACON — Frander  Motor  Sales 
BINGHAMTON— Baxter-Murray  Co. 
BREWSTER — Brewster  Garage 
BRIDGEHAMPTON— Tucker  & 

Murray  Co. 

BROCK  PORT — Economy  Motor  Co. 
BRONXVILLE — Station  Plaza  Garage 
BUFFALO — Meyer  Motor  Car  Co. 
CALLICOON — Thomas  F.  Bennedum 
CANAJOHARIE — Canajoharie  Motor 
CARTHAGE — Carthage  Mtr.  Car  Co. 
CATSKILL — The  Catskill  Auto  Co. 
CEDARHURST — Donner  Auto  Sale3 
CLAYTON — Francis  M.  McKinley 
CLIFTON  SPR. — Francis  J.  Maslyn 
CLYDE — Arthur  L.  Schlede 
CLYMER— W.  J.  Deuink 
COBLESKILL — Motor  Inn  Auto  Co. 
COLD  SPRING — Joseph  Ford 
COLLINS  CENTER— L.  A.  Joliengen 
COOPERSTOWN— C.  B.  Ostrander 
CORNING— W.  J.  Morrow,  Inc. 


CORTLAND— Clifford  M.  Smith 
DANSVILLE— Fred  G.  Mullett 
DELEVAN— T.  Jay  Titus 
DELHI — Delhi  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

DE  RUYTER— Hayes  &  Wood 
DOBBS  FERRY— Blue  Ribbon  Tire 
DUNKIRK— Henry  Schafer 
E.  AURORA— W.  A.  Kelver 
E.  ROCHESTER— George  H.  Ano 
ELLISBURG — F.  E.  Hudson  &  Sons,  Inc. 
ELMHURST — Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ELMIRA — Slivertown  Motor  Co. 
FALCONER — Progressive  Garage 
FAR  ROC  KA WAY— Donner  Auto  Co. 
FAUST — Fred  Lang 
FLORAL  PARK— Westpfal  Motors 
FLUSHING— Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
FRANKLINV’LE — Ernest  Stringham 
FREEPORT— Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
FULTON— Geo.  D.  DcWolfe 
GENESEO — Conlon  &  O’Leary 
GENEVA— Geneva  Auto  Co. 

GLEN  COVE— Gregory  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
GLENS  FALLS — Barber  Sales  Corp. 
GLOVERSVILLE — Busse  Motor  Co.  , 
GOUVERNEUR— W.  E.  Lytle 
GRANVILLE— L.  A.  Rathbun 
GREAT  NECK— Russell  B.  Collins 
GREENWICH— David  Carnohan 
HAMBURG — W.  Henry  Bruce 
HAMILTON— E.  C.  Still's  Garage 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON— A.  F. 
Murphy 

HEMPSTEAD— Baldwin  Motor  Co. 
HIGHLAND  FALLS — Weyant's  Gar. 
HURNELL— C.  A.  Burdett 
HUDSON — Hudson  Auto  Supply 
HUNTINGTON— Walter  H.  Flessel 
ITHACA — J.  B,  Lang,  Eng.  &  Gar.  Co. 


JAMESTOWN— Wm.  N.  Gokey 
JOHNSTOWN— The  Best  Garage 
KINGSTON— Van  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 
LAKE  PLACID— D.  W.  Jenney,  Inc. 
LAKEVILLE— E.  I.  Tripp 
LANCASTER— Gordon  J.  Walter 
LA  SALLE — Enoch  Palm 
LEROY — McDermott  &  Quinlan 
LEWIS— D.  M.  Johnson 
LEWISTON— Fred  W.  Seick 
LIBERTY — Liberty  Auto  Sales  Co. 
LOCKPORT — Timkey  Motor  Car  Co. 
LOWVILLE— Schantz  Bros. 

LYN  BROOK— Smith  &  Goodall.  Inc. 
LYONS— Arthur  L.  Schlede 
MALONE — L.  G.  Ryan  &  Co. 
MANLIUS— Jacob  Cohen 
MASSENA — Frank  Payment 
MECHANICSVILLE— Cowen's  Gar. 
MEDINA— Clark  H.  Butts 
MIDDLETOWN— Nicholson-Sams 
MONTOUR  FLS. — A.  V.  Covert  &  Son 
MON TICELLO— Fred  J.  Hausner 
MT.  KISCO — Mt.  Kisco  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
MT.  MORRIS— Conlon  &  O  Leary 
MT.  VERNON — Clover  Motor  Sales 
NAPLES— H.  P.  Parish 
NEWARK — L.  H.  Farnsworth 
NEWBURGH— James  S.  Tyler 
NEW  ROCHELLE— Clover  Motor 
NEW  YORK — The  Studebaker  Corp. 
NIAGARA  FALLS— Wm.  McVittie 
NORTH  CREEK — Pereau's  Garage 
NORWICH— L.  A.  Cevasco 
NUNDA— C.  H.  Holmes 
NYACK — Albert  A.  Coneys 
OGDENSBURC — J.  Frank  Sharp 
OLEAN— Fred  W.  Forness,  Jr. 
ONEONTA — Delhi  Motor  Sales  Co. 


OSSINING — Cornelis  Motors 
OSWEGO — Cayuga  Garage,  Inc. 
OWEGO— Burt  W.  Miller 
OYSTER  BA’S? — Stedman  Motor  Co. 
PALMYRA— Red  Pole  Garage 
PARMA — Albert  E.  Smith 
PAWLING— A.  A.  Slocum  &  Sons 
PEARL  RIVER— Albert  A.  Coneys 
PEEKSKILL — Snowden  &  Janney 
PENN  YAN — H.  B.  Parish 
PERRY— S.  T.  Gilboy 
PINE  PLAINS — Pine  Plains  Motors 
PLATTSBURG — L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PLEASANTVILLE—  H.  P  Brundage 
PT.  CHESTER — Clover  Motor  Sales 
PT.  HENRY— L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 

PT.  JEFFERSON— J.  S.  Kessler 
PT.  JARVIS — Port  Jarvis  Garage 
PT.  RICHMOND— Island  Motor  Corp. 
PT.  WASHINGTON— Seaman  &  Hicks 
POTSDAM— J.  R.  Lindley 
POUGHKEEPSIE— A.  F  Allen  Motor 
RANSOMVILLE— Glenn  H.  Foote 
RAVENA — Snyder  Bros. 

RICHFIELD  SPR— C.  B.  Ostrander 
RIPLEY— White  Star  Garage  Co. 
ROCHESTER— Gallagher  Motor  Co. 
ROCKVILLE— Smith  &  Goodall 
ROSLYN— Seaman  &  Hicks 
SALAMANCA — Frank  A.  Forness 
SARANAC  LK. — Taylor  &  Jackson 
SARATOGA  SPR. — Roy  C.  Vrooman 
SCHENECTADY— R.  D.  Thomson 
SCHUYLERVILLE— Paul  A.  Hespelt 
SENECA  FALLS — Mike  Cosentino 
SHORTSVILLE— George  D.  McGurk 
SILVER  SPRINGS — L.  R.  Grover 
SINCLAIRVILLE — Carl  E.  Peterson 
SKANEATELES— R.  V.  Surdam 


SNYDER — Anthony  Fisher 
SODUS— W.  W.  Dufloo 
S.  DAYTON— S.  E.  Brown 
S.  FALLSBURG — David  Feinberg 
SPRING  VALLEY — Axt  &  Swanson 
SPRINGVILLE— Wm.  J.  Ellis 
STAPLETON — Island  Motor  Corp. 
STONY  POINT — Stony  Point  Garage 
SUFFERN— Irven  Shuart 
SYRACUSE — Gere  &  Willis,  Inc. 
TARRYTOWN— A.  F.  Murphy,  Inc 
TICONDEROGA— L.  C.  Bolles.  Inc. 
TONAWANDA— Echo  Motor  Co. 
TOTTENVILLE— Island  Motor  Corp. 
TROY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 
TRUMANSBURG — A.  I.  Stover 
TUXEDO  PARK — Garage  Co. 

UTICA — The  Welch  Motor  Car  Co. 
VALOIS — Oscar  P.  Stevens 
VARYSBURG— Varysburg  Garage 
VESPER — French  &  Pierce 
WALTON— D.  W.  Coulter 
WARSAW— S.  J.  Crawford 
WATERTOWN — Ward  P.  Smith 
WAYLAND — Mark  M.  Bowles 
WEBSTER — Bonenblust  &  Buckman 
WEEDSPORT — W.  H.  Smith  &  Son 
WELLSVILLE — Fred  D.  Rice 
WESTFIELD — Grape  Belt  Motor  Co. 
WESTHAMPTON  BEACH— Westhamp- 
ton  Beach  Garage  „ 

WHITEHALL— Barber  Sales  Corp. 
WHITE  PLAINS — Russell  Motor  Co. 
WHITNEY  POINT— N.  W.  Tappan 
WILLIAMSON — Moorman  &  Jennings 
WILSON — Douglass  Pease 
WILTON— J.  W.  Angell 
WOLCOTT— G.  R.  Carkner  &  Son 
YONKERS— Sax  &  Rosenfeld.  Inc. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


This  has  'been  the  worst  season  for 
potato  blight  I  have  ever  known.  I  ex¬ 
pected  a  hot  dry  season — what  one  might 
call  a  drought ;  so  we  planted  potatoes 
on  rather  damp  soil.  I  thought  that  gave 
us  a  better  chance  to  carry  the  crop 
through.  We  used  certified  seed  of  good 
quality  and  fitted  the  ground  as  well  as 
we  knew  how.  The  vines  were  properly 
dusted.  We  could  do  no  more,  yet  Au¬ 
gust  came  with  the  worst  sample  of 
blight  weather  I  ever  heard  of.  Day 
after  day  of  wet,  “muggy”  air  with  rain 
several  times  a  week  gave  ideal  conditions 
for  the  blight  germs.  They  were  fat  and 
active.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  the  dust, 
and  very  soon  these  big,  strong  “certified” 
vines  began  to  fade  away.  The  dark 
green  color  slowly  turned  through  all  the 
shades  of  lighter  green  to  yellow,  and 
then  to  brown.  In  spite  of  all  that  we 
could  do  they  went  down  until  only  dead 
stalks  pointed  up  like  fingers  of  death. 
There  was  nothing  we  could  do.  These 
potatoes  had  every  chance  but  it  was 
hard  to  see  $15  seed  go  in  that  way.  At 
any  rate  there  could  not  be  any  harder 
test  for  a  “blight  proof”  variety.  Yet  our 
“Northern  Spy”  potatoes  have  stood  up 
to  it.  Here  at  the  middle  of  September 
these  potato  vines  are  still  green  and 
thrifty.  Ilight  beside  the  certified  Green 
Mountains — now  as  dead  as  ragweed  in 
Winter  —  the  Northern  Spies  are  still 
growing.  It  seems  incredible,  but  here 
they  are,  sound  and  fresh,  and  evidently 
bent  on  growing  along  until  frost  kills 
the  vines. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Some  years  ago  I  knew  of  a  family  in 
New  Hampshire.  For  three  generations 
nearly  every  member  died  of  tuberculosis. 
At  night  there  were  long  hours  of  hard 
coughing.  Most  of  the  men  went  about 
bent  and  feeble — thin  chested  and  hollow 
— without  energy — like  people  who  feel 
that  they  are  doomed  and  that  they  are 
passing  their  doom  on  to  others.  Then 
there  came  into  this  haunted  family  a 
boy  of  superior  strength — strong,  hand¬ 
some,  mighty — with  no  trace  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  no  fear  of  it.  He  grew  up 
among  those  feeble  consumptives  a  giant 
in  strength  and  power.  No  one  knew 
where  he  came  from — perhaps  some  tough 
old  pioneer  from  far  back  on  his  mother's 
side  reached  over  flit  years  and  endowed 
him  with  the  power  to  resist  disease.  At 
any  rate  he  came  and  grew  up  strong  and 
vital.  W.  D.  Howells  in  one  of  his  nov¬ 
els,  “The  Landlord  of  Lion’s  Head,”  de¬ 
velops  just  such  an  incident.  He  seems 
to  consider  this  a  freak  of  nature  and 
thus  makes  his  hero  a  sort  of  moral  freak 
in  a  family  noted  for  high  character  and 
purpose.  I  think  of  that  when  I  see  this 
Northern  Spy  still  green  and  fresh  in  a 
field  where  all  around  it  the  certified 
Green  Mountains  are  dead  as  pine  stakes  ! 
Where  did  this  potato  get  its  resisting 
power !  Does  it  mean  some  new  ar¬ 
rangement  of  cells  or  does  it  mean,  as 
some  of  my  neighbors  seem  to  think,  some 
great  gift  from  nature.  I  wish  I  knew. 
At  any  rate  after  four  years’  trial  I  am 
convinced  that  this  Northern  Spy.  is 
practically  blight  proof.  The  original 
seed  came  from  Nova  Scotia.  I  have 
been  told  that  it  is  a  sort  of  sport  from 
an  old  'English  variety  known  as  North¬ 
ern  Star — but  anyway  Spy  or  Star  it 
•has  fought  off  the  blight  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  and  that  is  a  feat  worth  re¬ 
cording.  The  potato  is  a  late  variety — 
red  or  pinkish  in  color  of  the  long  and 
narrow  type.  The  vines  are  long  and 
the  leaves  are  small  and  like  leather  in 
their  toughness.  When  cooked  in  the 
ordinary  way  it  is  not  of  high  flavor  but 
with  long  boiling  it  is  as  good  as  any 
other.  One  can  well  imagine  that  a  po¬ 
tato  plant  tough  enough  to  keep  off  blight 
and  bugs  may  hold  off  boiling  water 
longer  than  some  delicate-fleshed  variety. 
It  is  a  good  eating  potato  when  you  learn 
how  to  cook  it.  My  aunt  could  take  a 
three-year-old  ropster  and  cook  him  so 
that  you  would  make  affidavit  that  you 
had  just  eaten  a  broiler.  I  think  North¬ 
ern  Spy  will  be  most  useful  for  garden 
culture — for  people  who  want  a  rough 
and  ready  potato  which  can  be  planted, 
kept  clean  until  the  owner  gets  tired  of 
gardening  and  then  left  to  its  own  defense 
against  bug  and  blight. 

***** 

Speaking  of  new  varieties  and  new 
qualities  in  plants  leads  me  to  think  of 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  with  the 
Marshall  strawberry  and  flint  corn.  I 
started  with  Marshall  25  years  ago.  It 
was  a  very  fine  berry  but  a  poor  plant 
maker,  inclined  to  make  weak  foliage  and 
produced  only  a  few  big  berries.  We 
have  been  selecting  plants  year  by  year 
with  a  certain  type  in  mind.  We  seem 
to  have  increased  the  size  of  the  plant 
and  developed  one  with  very  little,  if  any, 
disease  on  the  foliage.  This  year  we 
have  a  trial  patch  with  Marshall  planted 
beside  Howard,  Gandy  and  others.  The 
Marshalls  stand  up  above  them  all.  They 
are  remarkable  plants.  Then  we  _  seem 
to  have  increased  the  power  of  this  va¬ 
riety  to  produce  new  plants.  It  will  now 
send  out  great  colonies  of  runners.  When 
it  comes  to  increasing  the  yield  there  has 
been  very  little  gain.  Marshall  remains 
an  aristocrat  with  the  characteristic  de¬ 
sire  of  that  class  to  produce  families  that 
are  few  but  select.  Hill  culture,  with 


an  overdose  of  phosphorus  in  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  will  help  but,  no  matter  what  you 
do.  Marshall  cannot  compete  with  How¬ 
ard  as  a  fruit  producer.  Which  would 
you  rather  have,  two  fine  children  of 
very  superior  body  and  brain  or  a  house¬ 
ful  of  good  ones  but  no  stars?  As  for 
corn  I  have  had  a  definite  purpose  in 
mind  in  trying  to  develop  Hope  Farm 
flint.  Starting  with  a  strain  of  small 
Canada  flint  my  object  has  been  to  in¬ 
crease  size  of  stalk  and  ear  and  retain 
as  far  as  possible  the  hardy  and  quick 
maturing  qualities  of  the  old  strain.  First 
of  all  we  fixed  in  mind  something  of  what 
we  wanted.  That  is  a  long  slender  stalk 
with  two  good  ears  growing  high  up,.  and 
big  broad  leaves  growing  on  the  stalk 
down  close  to  the  ground.  ^  As  for  the  ear 
we  have  worked  for  an  S-rowed  flint  of 
dark  color,  large  kernels  and  the  tip 
fully  covered.  We  like  a  long  neck  where 
the  ear  is  attached  to  the  stalk  and 
tough,  tight-fitting  husks. 

$  t*  “i* 

After  much  trial  it  seems  that  we  can 
make  a  better  selection  at  husking  time 
than  before  the  corn  is  cut.  There  are 
arguments  on  both  sides  but  I  think  we 
make  a  better  selection  from  the  dry 
stalk.  We  can  judge  its  size  well  and 
with  the  husks  off  we  get  a  better  idea  of 
what  the  ear  will  amount  to.  The  husker 
has  in  mind  just  what  we  want  and  can 
quickly  recognize  it  as  he  goes  through 
the  shock.  From  time  to  time  we  have 
planted  other  varieties  of  flint  so  as  to 
make  a  few  crosses  but  have  not  changed 
the  model  of  what  we  want.  This  year 
I  should  say  from  observation  that  00 
per  cent  of  the  stalks  in  our  best  field 
carry  two  ears.  There  are  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  with  three.  It  may  be  asked  why 
we  have  selected  a  flint  corn  for  this 
work.  Is  it  just  an  effort  to  be  odd? 

No — we  think  the  flints  carry  some  su¬ 
perior  qualities.  They  are  usually  har¬ 
dier  than  the  dents  and  quicker  to  ma¬ 
ture.  The  soft  kernels  are  not  so  quick 
to  mold.  The  meal  from  the  flints  is,  I 
believe,  superior.  The  kernels  are  harder 
to  grind  but  they  make  stronger  feed.  A 
well-bred  flint  will  usually  outyield  a  dent 
and  make  a  surer  crop.  For  silage  or 
fodder  I  think  the  flints  are  superior. 
They  give  a  larger  proportion  of  leaf  and 
that.  I  understand,  is  the  best  part  of  the 
stalk.  The  stalks  are  long  and  slender —  ly 


easily  eaten  by  stock.  Some  of  the  stalks 
of  dent  are  as  large  as  a  young  tree. 
When  cut  up  into  half-inch  pieces  they 
make  good  silage  though  with  little  qual¬ 
ity  but  when  fed  dry  not  much  of  the 
butts  will  be  eaten.  The  dents  are  more 
popular,  I  will  grant,  but  that  does  not 
make  them  superior. 

We  have  a  purebred  Jersey  heifer  calf 
and  have  finally  decided  to  raise  it.  We 
know  that  its  mother  is  good  at  the  pail 
while  its  father’s  pedigree  is  anything  but 
pale — it  stands  out  in  bright  letters.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  no  dairy¬ 
man  has  any  business  to  raise  an  in¬ 
ferior  calf.  Far  better  veal  the  children 
of  misfits  and  incompetents.  I  think  I 
would  raise  a  heifer  from  a  superior  cow 
even  though  the  father  was  not  of  any 
great  family.  I  might  raise  a  calf  from 
an  ordinary  cow  if  the  records  showed 
that  the  father’s  mother  and  sisters  and 
cousins  were  all  busy,  of  course,  provided 
the  calf  itself  showed  the  shape  and 
marks  of  superiority.  This  calf  of  ours 
has  most  of  these  qualities.  It  is  “built 
for  milk”  if  ever  a  calf  was.  We  know 
what  its  mother  is.  Our  big  Holstein 
seem  a  little  jealous  if  I  can  read  cow 
language  properly.  As  she  passes  the 
pen  where  the  calf  is  starting  her  career 
old  Black  looks  over  the  gate  and  sniffs 
her  disapproval : 

“Why  do  you  select  this  little  yellow 
cat  for  your  future  milker?  I  presented 
you  with  a  fine  black  and  white  daughter 
not  long  ago.  She  was  twice  the  size  of 
this  yellow  kitten — yet  she  went  to  the 
butcher.  Here  I  give  you  milk  by  the 
barrel  while  this  little  yellow  flapper  has 
hard  work  to  make  a  gallon.  About  all 
it  is  good  for  is  to  give  a  sort  of  old 
gold  color  to  my  pure  white  liquid.  And 
yet  you  let  my  big  and  handsome  girl  go 
'to  the  butcher  and  raise  this  flapper's 
yellow  daughter  for  a  family  cow.  There 
is  a  book,  I  believe  entitled,  ‘Gentlemen 
Prefer  Blondes.’  I  should  think  they  did, 
and  it  just  proves  they  are  no  gentle¬ 
men  !” 

Oh,  well,  we  can  give  old  Black  an 
extra  dish  of  feed  and  she  will  feel  better. 
She  is  prejudiced.  But  little  Jersey  is  no 
flapper.  She  has  her  place  in  the  world 
and  it  will  long  be  open  for  her.  The  de¬ 
mand  now  is  for  quality  rather  than 
quantity  and  the  contest  between  yellow 
and  black  is  typical  of  many  other  bat¬ 
tles  which  the  world  has  yet  to  see.  I 
do  not  know  but  I  think  the  quality  folks 
are  going  to  bat  just  now. 

❖  ❖  $  ❖  $ 

Our  English  walnut  tree  will  give  near- 
a  bushel  of  nuts  this  year.  It  has  been 


giving  a  few  each  year  since  1920  but 
now  it  is  prepared  for  business.  If  we 
had  several  acres  of  such  trees  they  would 
pay  better  than  apples.  But  this  tree  is 
20  years’  old  and  probably  before  we 
could  get  a  nut  orchard  into  fruiting  all 
this  country  would  be  built  up  into  a 
town.  We  have  been  told  that  these  wal¬ 
nuts  will  not  grow  here.  Well,  here  they 
are.  The  cotton,  too,  looks  well,  and  the 
seed  was  produced  in  Southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  All  sorts  of  things  are  happening — 
things  that  few  men  dreamed  of  when  I 
was  a  boy.  It  is  haul  to  say  what  will 
come  next.  By  the  way,  the  craze  for  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  at  roadside  stands  seems 
to  be  dying  out.  The  dealers  say  people 
are  not  buying  as  they  formerly  did,  and 
yet  the  grocers  and  market  men  are  not 
gaining.  Is  it  possible  that  people  are 
buying  less  food  and  changing  their  diet? 
Something  is  happening  to  the  fruit 
business  I  know.  We  never  had  such 
poor  prices  for  apples  like  Wealthy  and 
McIntosh.  Peaches  have  been  fair  but 
from  all  over  comes  complaint  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  buying  fruit  as  they  formerly 
did.  What  is  the  answer?  n.  w.  c. 


Testing  Water  for  Purity 

There  is  a  method  of  testing  water  as 
to  its  purity  by  using  a  common  potato 
and  some  chemical.  Will  you  inform  me 
as  to  the  formula.  rev.  t.  ii.  f. 

Maine. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolutely 
pure  water,  except  as  such  water  may  be 
produced  in  a  laboratory.  In  nature,  all 
water  is  contaminated  by  various  gases 
and  solids  derived  from  the  surroundings 
of  the  water  supply  and  held  in  solution 
or  suspension.  From  a  practical  stand¬ 
point,  however,  water  may  be  regarded 
as  “pure”  if  it  contains  no  waste  prod¬ 
ucts  of  human  activity  that  are  deleteri¬ 
ous  or  germs  that  are  disease  producing. 
Even  rain  water  caught  in  an  absolutely 
clean  vessel  would  contain  gases  de¬ 
rived  from  the  air  through  which  it  had 
passed  and  dust  and  smoke  from-  the 
same  source.  In  the  open  country,  where 
many  factories  are  not  polluting  the  air, 
rain  water  may  be  very  pure,  however' 
after  the  atmosphere  has  been  washed 
by  the  first  downfall. 

Just  what  impurities  might  be  detect¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  a  chemical  and  a  potato, 
I  do  not  know.  I  am  very  sure  that  the 
most  dangerous  impurities,  disease  germs, 
could  not  be  discovered  by  these  instru¬ 
ments,  since  a  microscope  is  indispens¬ 
able  in  such  work  and  the  facilities  of  a 
laboratory  are  needed.  m.  b.  d. 


ONE  of  the  outstanding  developments 
by  Firestone  Research  Engineers  is 
the  Gum-Dipping  Process  which  im¬ 
pregnates  and  insulates  every  fibre  of  every 
cord  with  rubber  —  adding  strength  to  the 
cords  and  reducing  to  a  minimum  internal 
friction  and  heat  so  destructive  to  tire  life. 

Gum-Dipping  made  it  possible  for 
Firestone  to  develop  the  Full-Size 
Balloon  Tire  which  gave  car  owners 
not  only  comfort  and  safety  but  a 
definite  dollars -and -cents  saving  in 
increased  mileage. 


In  the  battle  of  tires  on  race  tracks — in 
the  day-in  and  day-out  service  of  the  larg¬ 
est  truck,  bus  and  taxi-cab  fleets — on  the 
cars  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  motorists 
everywhere — Gum-Dipping  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  supremacy  in  greater  economy, 
safety  and  comfort. 

Do  not  deny  yourself  these  advan¬ 
tages.  Equip  with  Firestone  Full-Size 
Gum-Dipped  Balloons — built  as  only 
Firestone  can  build  them,  and  perform 

^ _ _  as  only  Gum-Dipped  Tires  can  per- 

of  Quality  form.  See  the  nearest  Firestone  Dealer. 


MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  . 
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FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

This  Bank  furnishes  First  Mortgage  loans  at  5'/2  per  cent  interest 
on  long  term  plan  to  farm  owners  in  States  of  MAINE,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE,  VERMONT,  MASSACHUSETTS,  RHODE 
ISLAND,  CONNECTICUT,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY. 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  AT  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS 

AUGUST  31,  1926 

ASSETS  LIABILITIES 


Mortgage  Loans: 

This  represents  15,441  loans  made 
through  140  National  Farm  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciations  -of  the  first  Federal  Land  Bank 
District : 

Maine  . $  7,703,950 

New  Hampshire  .  1,244,775 

Vermont .  3,588,100 

Massachusetts  .  4,361,305 

R*kode  Island  .  419,850 

Connecticut  .  4,691,050 

New  York  .  22,409,140 

New  Jersey . .  •  •  4,634,150 

Total . $49,052,320 

Loans  paid  in  full  by  borrowers . •  •  4.060.965 


Capital  Stock : 

Amount  originally  subscribed  by  LTnited 

States  Government  . $  739,925 

Amount  since  retired  .  360,215 

Amount  now  held  . $  379.710 

Amount  owned  by  the  borrowers  through 

National  Farm  Loan  Associations. ..  $2,245,090 


Mortgage  Loans — Net  . $44,991,355.00 

United  States  Bonds  and  Certificates  of  Indebtedness 
owned  .  462,586.9s 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  on  hand,  unsold .  137,225.00 

Certificates  of  Deposit  (Members  of  Federal  Reserve 

System)  . 2A90.000.66 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  in  other  banks . 

Interest  and  principal  payments  due  on  loans  made  to 

borrowers . 

Advances  for  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  and  to  National 

Farm  Loan  Associations . 

Interest  earned  <to  August  31st  'but  not  jet  paid . 

Interest  earned  on  mortgages  up  to  August  31st  but 

not  yet  due  .  <66,083.07 

Banking  House  .  296,016.84 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  . . 


301,000.00 

50,469.57 

14,299.76 


113,02S.ll 


325,301.97 

47,464.89 

31,684.42 

2.543.67 


24,610.59 


Total  Capital  Stock . $  2,624,800.00 

Reserves : 

Amount  represents  the  percentage  of  net  earnings 
set  aside  as  required  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  etc . 

Reserve  for  Farm  Loan  Bond  coupons,  due  but  not 
yet  presented  . 

Reserve  for  unpaid  dividends . 

Undivided  Profits: 

Which  have  not  been  carried  to  reserves  or  paid 

out  in  the  form  of  dividends . . . 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds : 

Money  received  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds  was 

used  in  making  new  loans .  42, S09, 000.00 

Repayments  on  Mortgage  Loans  .  2,619,482.03 

Prepaid  Installments : 

By  borrowers  before  due  date  . 

Amount  due  borrowers  on  loans  in  process  of  closing 

Due  National  Farm  Loan  Associations . 

Held  for  Fire  Loss  Adjustment  and  Partial  Releases: 

Amount  paid  by  Insurance  Companies  and  held 
pending  adjustment,  and  also  various  amounts 
held  pending  completion  of  partial  releases,  etc. 

Accrued  -Interest : 

Interest  on  outstanding  bonds  not  yet  due . 


S2, 746.06 
oo.5oo.42 
1,987.61 


75,913.S7 

456,590.00 


Total  Liabilities . $49,184,872.43 


Total  Assets . $49,184,872.43 

* _ £ntire  investment  in  any  lands  acquired  by  foreclosure  is  immediately  charged  against  undivided  profits  until  such  lands  are  sold. 


FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE 

CREDIT  BANK 

This  Bank  loans  direct  to  Co-operative  Marketing  Associations  on 
warehouse  receipts  for  agricultural  commodities  or  rediscounts  for 
other  banks  individual  farmer’s  notes. 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  AT  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS 

AUGUST  31,  1926 


ASSETS 

Direct  Loans  . <*»“« 

Rediscounts  .  fen  qqa  to 

Certificates  of  Deposits .  *h 

Bank  Acceptances  .  Sft’Saon 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds .  ouo.-ao.ou 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  .  ■U** 

Deposits  with  Banks - ■ •  ■  •  . . 

Accrued  Interest  on  U.  S.  Bonds  . . .  ^.CLO.So 

Capital  Stock  Callable  from  U.  S.  Treasury .  3,000,000.00 


Total  Assets. 


$9,471,943.30 


"LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock  Subscribed . $5,000,000.00 

$2,000,000  Issued 
$3,000,000  Unissued 

Surplus  Earned  .  95,551.02 

Undivided  Profits  .  6S.077.55 

Reserved  for  Matured  Interest  on  Debentures  Unpaid  3,150.00 

Interest  Collected  Not  Earned  .  56,113.24 

Debentures  Outstanding,  Net  .  4,185.000.00 

Accrued  Interest  on  Outstanding  Debentures,  Net...  64,051.49 

Total  Liabilities . . $9,471,943.30 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  ABOVE  BANKS 


EDWARD  H.  THOMSON,  President 
B.  G.  MclNTTRE,  Vice-President 
ERWIN  IT.  FORBUSH,  Secretary 
JOHN  J.  MERRIMAN,  Treasurer 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisement* *  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertiser*  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


What  a  great  thing  it  would  be  for  the  eastern  apple 
trade  if  every  grower  this  year  would  devote  10  per 
cent  of  his  crop  to  advertising  the  incomparable  quality 
of  our  eastern  grown  apples.  It  would  not  only  'bring 
“old  Grimes”  back  to  life  but  put  him  on  his  feet  for 
years  to  come.  H.  L. 

T  would  be  a  good  thing  for  everyone.  Unless 
something  of  the  sort  is  done  there  will  be  such 
a  jam  of  competition  in  every  market  that  most  of 
us  will  he  bruised.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  crop  given 
away  in  the  large  markets  would  help  sell  the  90 
per  cent.  There  could  hardly  he  formed  a  better 
year  for  trying  the  experiment  of  giving  away  thou¬ 
sands  of  barrels  .of  apples  as  bait.  This  -lias  been 
tried  in  a  small  way  in  small-sized  cities— always 
with  success.  An  account  of  such  a  distribution  is 
found  in  “The  Child,”  a  -little  book  distributed  by 
The  It.  N.-Y.  some  years  ago. 

* 

E  are  having  many  questions  about  the  value 
of  a  field  in  standing  corn  for  silo  use.  Some¬ 
thing  has  happened  this  year  to  put  many  of  these 
fields  on  the  market.  Where  we  live  standing  grass 
is  often  sold  in  this  way  on  the  basis  of  estimating 
the  yield  in  tons  of  hay  and  then  paying  for  one- 
third  of  it  at  the  average  local  price  of  hay  in  the 
mow.  It  is  harder  to  make  such  an  estimate  for 
silage  corn — there  being  no  standard  price  for  silage. 
There  are  so  many  calls  for  a  valuation  of  green 
corn  in  the  field  that  we  tried  to  figure  it  out  last 
week.  We  would  cut  a  square  rod — one  or  several — • 
in  the  field  and  weigh  the  crop  on  these  spaces.  Then 
figuring  160  rods  to  the  acre,  get  an  idea  of  the 
weight  in  tons.  Estimate  that  a  ton  of  silage  in  the 
silo  is  worth  35  per  cent  of  the  value  of  a  ton  of  good 
hay  in  the  mow  and  figure  that  a  ton  of  standing 
corn  is  worth  one-third  of  the  price  of  a  ton  in  the 
silo.  That  is  a  rather  crude  plan  for  estimating 
values,  but  we  never  heard  of  any  other  that  was 
not  pure  guesswork.  If  anyone  has  a  better  plan 
we  want  to  know  it,  for  this  year  many  cornfields 
will  he  sold  in  this  way. 

* 

AST  week  we  mentioned  a  case  where  a  school 
teacher  was  “removed”  by  a  school  board  be¬ 
cause  she  has  taught  successfully  for  five  years.  This 
“removal”  was  brought  about  in  a  diplomatic  way 
by  passing  a  resolution  that  no  teacher  should  re¬ 
main  over  five  years.  The  supreme  folly  of  such  an 
act  grows  larger  the  more  we  think  of  it.  Imagine 
a  business  house  making  such  a  rule.  They  would 
be  rightfully  voted  insane,  for  the  value  of  experi¬ 
ence  is  evident  to  any  manager  of  a  business.  Some 
of  the  States  seem  to  have  “tenure  of  office”  rules 
under  which  a  teacher  who  has  served  for  five  years 
in  any  school  cannot  be  removed  except  for  serious 
misconduct.  All  of  the  State  school  authorities  seem 
anxious  to  obtain  teachers  who  will  remain  year 
after  year  at  one  school.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a 
smaller  or  more  petty  spirit  than  that  of  grown-up 
men  who  will  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  a  school  in 
order  to  vent  their  petty  spite. 

A  NOTE  from  England  states  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  induce  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  wear  a 
straw  hat.  The  idea  is  to  set  an  example  which  will 
make  such  a  demand  for  straw  hats  that  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  will  feel  it.  There  seems  no  doubt 
regarding  the  value  of  such  an  example.  It  is  said 
of  the  Prince : 

Smart  young  Englishmen  copy  even  his  sartorial  fail¬ 
ings.  One  day  the  Prince  appeared  in  a  pink  silk  shirt, 
and  within  a  few  days  all  the  haberdashery  shops  in 
London  had  exhausted  their  stocks  of  pink  silk  shirts. 

However  we  may  smile  at  such  folly,  there  is.  a 
business  suggestion  in  it.  We  have  already  seen 
how  the  new  fads  and  facts  in  diet  and  foods  have 
affected  food  production  and  use.  Why  can  we  not 
make  use  of  this  in  helping  sell  our  big  apple  crop 


this  season?  If  we  can  encourage  leading  city  peo¬ 
ple  to  eat  more  apples  other  folks  will  follow  and 
the  demand  will  increase.  Eat  more  apple  pie!  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  great  overproduction  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  One  could  hardly  give  them  away.  The  II. 
N.-Y.  started  a  campaign  for  increased  consumption 
of  potatoes.  It  spread,  and  helped  wonderfully  to 
dispose  of  the  crop.  Now  for  another  food  crusade 
— this  time  for  apples! 

* 

Of  course  I  know  it  is  getting  to  be  monotonous,  but 
some  of  us  are  very  much  interested  and  we  would  like 
to  know  if  you  have  ever  had  any  answer  from  those 
school  authorities  to  your  questions?  “What  officer 
of  the  It.  S.  I.  S.  draws  a  big  salary  and  draws  fat  ex¬ 
penses  from  the  society?”  “What  is  the  real  reason  for 
opposing  the  Joiner  bill?”  We  have  never  seen  any 
answer  to  these  questions?  Have  you?  d.  l.  0. 

T  is  somewhat  monotonous  to  keep  repeating  such 
questions,  but  so  is  the  constant  dropping  of 
water  till  it  finally  wears  the  rock  away.  We  have 
had  no  answer.  A  clam  that  could  close  up  in  such 
a  profound  silence  as  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  our 
neighbors  and  friends  would  be  voted  king  of  his 
tribe.  It  was  clearly  shown  at  the  Syracuse  school 
meeting  that  no  salaries  have  ever  been  paid  by  the 
society.  Several  members  have  paid  considerable 
money  out  of  their  own  pockets  and  never  taken  a 
cent  as  “expenses.”  The  following  suggestion  has 
been  made  to  us.  We  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
It  is  suggested  that  some  of  these  critical  gentlemen 
may  in  their  daily  reading  of  the  scriptures,  have 
come  upon  the  following  passage  from  St.  Matthew, 
7th  chapter  and  3-5  verses: 

,  3.  And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy 

brother’s  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in 
thine  oicn  eye? 

4.  Or  how  tcilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull 
out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye ;  and,  behold,  a  beam  is 
in  thine  own  eye? 

5.  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine 
oicn  eyej  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 
mote  from  thy  brother’s  eye. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  these  enlightening  words 
have  led  some  of  these  gentlemen  to  remember  that 
they  have  accepted  money  for  “expenses”  and  for 
salaries  in  times  past.  No  doubt  an  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  where  the  $75,000  spent  by  the  old  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  went  to  would  he  illuminating  right 
at  this  time.  Of  course  it  may  be  possible  that  these 
self-saci*ificing  patriots  never  accept  any  “honora¬ 
rium”  for  services  or  expenses  incurred  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  education  or  agriculture. 

It  is  quite  the  usual  thing  for  people  who  give 
their  time  to  such  work  to  have  their  expenses  paid 
at  least,  and  we  assume  that  the  gentlemen  who 
criticize  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  officials  are  paid  for  their 
valuable  services  as  speakers  or  workers.  We  have 
seen  them  line  up  at  conventions  or  hearings  with 
the  State  or  some  organization  paying  for  their  time 
and  for  their  expenses.  We  make  no  complaint 
about  this,  but  why  should  they  do  it  and  then 
criticize  others  unjustly?  Where  there  is  any  fund 
available  for  such  purposes  they  are  justified  in 
making  a  fair  charge.  The  It.  S.  I.  S.  has  had  no 
fund  for  paying  such  expenses  and  its  officials  have 
thus  far  “worked  for  nothing  and  paid  their  own 
board.”  These  critics  knew  that,  and  yet  they  have 
persisted  in  trying  to  discredit  such  men.  Surely 
these  gentlemen  carry  such  a  large  optical  beam 
that  it  makes  them  cross-eyed.  Before  they  look 
for  motes  they  should  cut  out  a  few  beams.  As  for 
reasons  why  they  oppose  the  Joiner  bill — they  have 
not  given  any  yet.  Our  folks  are  naturally  very 
hopeful  and  the  belated  answers  may  come  along  yet. 

* 

N  the  next  page  is  an  extract  from  an  Ohio 
station  bulletion  telling  how  to  prevent  smut 
in  wheat.  Many  a  boy  has  been  driven  from  the 
farm  by  being  made  to  stand  on  the  straw  stack  and 
face  the  black  clouds  belched  out  by  the  thrasher 
when  working  on  smutted  grain.  It  is  the  meanest 
job  on  the  farm  and  one  of  ths  most  unnecessary. 
The  smut  germs,  or  most  of  them,  can  be  killed  on 
the  seed  before  it  is  put  in  the  ground,  and  this  is 
now  so  easy  to  do  that  it  seems  like  a  sin  to  let  it 
go.  The  copper  carbonate  dust  will  do  it  easily  and 
quickly.  The  story  is  told  briefly  on  the  next  page 
and  this  is  just  about  the  time  for  doing  it.  Give 
the  seed  wheat  a  copper  plating  this  year. 

* 

IIE  story  comes  from  Oregon  that  a  man  named 
Smith  was  convicted  as  a  bootlegger,  fined  $100 
and  jailed  for  90  days.  Mrs.  Smith  immediately  ap¬ 
pealed  for  public  help  as  an  “indigent  person”  who 
had  been  deprived  of  her  husband's  society  and  sup¬ 
port.  Under  the  local  practice  of  providing  for  such 
people  Mrs.  Smith  received  a  monthly  allowance  of 
$40  per  month.  Thus  when  her  husband  emerged 
from  jail  “fat  and  hearty”  Mrs.  Smith  had  received 
from  the  county  $120.  With  this  she  paid  her  hus¬ 
band’s  fine  of  $100  and  they  had  $20  left  with 
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which  to  resume  housekeeping!  It  seems  to  us  that 
if  this  lady  could  continue  such  operations  on  a 
larger  scale  she  would,  in  time,  “have  the  whole 
world.”  As  a  financier  she  must  be  voted  a  success. 
Nothing  like  having  a  smart  wife!  But  seriously 
that  is  about  where  some  of  this  so-called  “welfare 
work”  is  going  to  lead  us.  Kept  up  and  developed  to 
the  limit  it  will  accomplish  much  good  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  and  in  others  it  will  develop  a  class  in  our 
towns  and  cities  very  much  like  the  rabble  in  old 
Rome. 

* 

THE  hot  weather  in  August  did  much  to  push  the 
corn  crop  along.  For  a  time  it  grew  with  a 
speed  rarely  seen  before.  The  crop  of  silo  corn  will 
be  nearly  as  large  as  usual  except  in  spots  where 
there  was  not  rain  enough.  Grain  corn  is  backward 
and  unless  the  frost  holds  off  well  there  will  be  a 
shortage  in  good  seed.  That  is  the  report  we  get 
from  all  over  the  North.  Most  of  the  dents,  like 
Learning,  are  often  very  slow  to  ripen.  The  ears 
seem  fit  when  you  cut  the  crop  hut  they  do  not  hard¬ 
en  as  they  should  and  the  vitality  is  often  very  low. 
The  flints  usually  ripen  earlier,  although  this  year 
they  are  not  by  any  means  sure.  Good  seed  com 
this  year  ought  to  be  kept  with  extra  care. 

* 

TILE  slump  in  the  business  of  the  roadside  mar¬ 
kets  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  many  farmers 
near  the  cities.  All  seem  to  admit  that  most  of  these 
stands  are  not  doing  anything  like  the  trade  of 
former  years.  There  are  more  cars  than  ever  before 
rolling  along  our  roads  but  somehow  they  do  not 
stop  as  they  did.  We  know  of  one  case  where  at 
one  of  these  stands  a  few  years  ago,  more  than  100 
baskets  of  McIntosh  apples  were  sold  on  Labor  Day. 
Last  year  only  16  were  sold.  This  year  the  rain 
ruined  all  trade.  The  complaint  is  general ;  people 
are  not  buying  fruits  and  vegetables  as  they  did  in 
former  years.  All  sorts  of  reasons  are  given.  The 
great  abundance  of  southern  peaches  in  our  markets 
has  practically  stopped  the  sale  of  early  apples.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  spending  so  much  money  on  gasoline,  cars 
and  their  accessories  that  there  is  little  left  in  the 
family  purse.  The  novelty  of  trading  in  this  way 
seems  to  have  faded  away.  Much  damage  to  the 
trade  has  been  done  by  imitation  farmers  who  buy 
goods  at  some  public  market  and  sell  anything  they 
can  put  into  a  package.  All  this  and  more  have 
combined  to  injure  this  roadside  trade.  It  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter  for  many  farmers  who  have  built  stands 
and  arranged  to  do  an  honest  trade.  It  may  be  that 
with  cooler  weather  the  trade  will  come  back  but  our 
own  opinion  is  that  the  novelty  has  worn  off  and 
the  fickle  public  wants  some  new  adventure  in  trad¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  direct  advertising  in  local  papers  will 
do  it. 


Brevities 

The  rate  of  inheritance  tax  in  Rhode  Island  is  one 
per  cent  on  $10,000  or  more.  The  law  is  complicated 
and  requires  some  skill  to  figure  it  out. 

The  window  cleaners  of  New  York  think  of  striking 
for  a  raise  of  $4  a  week.  They  now  get  $10  a  day.  How 
much  do  your  women  folks  get  for  scrubbing  a  floor? 

Yes,  when  a  pasture  runs  out  one  of  the  first  things 
to  think  of  is  phosphate — the  next  thing  lime.  Acid 
phosphate  and  ground  limestone  supply  these  needs. 

Do  you  -want  your  cows  to  face  to  the  center  or  to 
the  walls  of  the  barn?  There  must  be  some  best  way. 
Which  seems  best  to  you  and  what  are  your  arguments 
for  it? 

Some  of  these  people  who  are  rushing  into  guinea 
pig  raising  seem  to  think  these  little  animals  will  be 
worth  a  guinea  each.  They  are  headed  for  disap¬ 
pointment. 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  millions  of  farm  workers  our 
farm  lands  are  now  producing  more  food  than  the  people 
consume.  Why  then  try  to  reclaim  more  land  and  in¬ 
crease  production  ? 

Now  various  “authorities”  are  saying  that  the  wo¬ 
men  “co-eds”  at  our  colleges  are  responsible  for  the 
moral  looseness  at  these  institutions.  Human  nature 
does  not  change.  The  original  transgressor  had  the  old 
excuse :  “The  woman  tempted  me  and  I  did  eat.” 

At  the  Connecticut  egg-laying  contest  what  is  known 
as  the  “evening  lunch”  system  is  being  carried  out.  Ar¬ 
tificial  lights  were  turned  on  the  contest  flock  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  and  will  be  continued  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  present  competition.  Lights  are  turned 
on  at  nine  o’clock  at  night,  and  the  birds  are  given  a 
heavy  feeding  of  scratch  grain.  At  10  o’clock  the  lights 
are  dimmed,  and  turned  out  15  or  20  minutes  later. 

The  statement  was  recently  made  that  “owners  of 
sheep  in  New  York  State  are  paid  for  such  losses  from 
a  fund  acquired  by  taxation  of  all  dogs  but  no  other 
live  stock  shares  in  this.”  It  seems  that  this  is  not 
quite  correct,  for  under  the  law  losses  are  paid  for 
'horses,  cattle,  sheep,  confined  domestic  hares  or  rabbits, 
fowls,  goats  and  swine.  Thus  practically  all  domestic 
animals  come  under  the  law  and  all  who  lose  animals 
by  dog  killing  should  report  the  loss  to  the  assessors 
at  once. 
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That  Extra  Fat  in  Milk 

I  agree  with  your  article  on  page  1163,  “Extra  Fat 
in  Milk.”  I  have  some  Guernseys,  and  think  of  raising 
more,  but  cannot  see  where  the  3.5  per  cent  test  is 
going  to  do  any  good.  E.  W.  R. 

Columbia  Go.,  N.  Y. 

HI'S  is  fortunately  the  general  feeling  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  Nothing  would  suit  those  who  want  more 
fat  at  present  prices  better'  than  to  get  owners  of 
the  different  breeds  disputing  among  themselves. 
Nothing  would  hurt  the  producer  more.  The  extra 
fat  is  sold  now  for  50  per  cent  of  its  value  in  but¬ 
ter.  We  get  40  cents  a  pound.  It  is  worth  60  cents. 
Let  us  keep  our  minimum  standard  of  3  per  cent,  and 
demand  full  value  for  the  extra  fat.  This  would  be 
six  cents  for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  above 
the  3  per  cent  base.  This  will  ’be  fair  to  all  producers 
and  to  dealers  and  consumers.  Here  is  one  place 
where  all  five  producing  groups  can  begin  to  act  to¬ 
gether  without  prejudice -to  any  producer. 


The  State  Land  Bank 

LIE  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
received  an  offer  from  the  Staten  Island  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  to  buy  $50,000  of  bonds  at  4%  per  cent 
with  the  understanding  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  would  be  distributed  through  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  of  Staten  Island.  Several  local  in¬ 
stitutions  have  bought  State  Land  Bank  bonds  with 
the  understanding  that  the  money  would  be  available 
for  loans  to  local  people  through  their  savings  and 
loan  associations,  but  of  course,  proceeds  of  bond 
sales  generally  are  available  for  any  part  of  the 
State.  The  services  of  the  Land  Bank  are  develop¬ 
ing  from  year  to  year.  It  is  the  natural  and  most 
economic  means  of  helping  finance  home  building.  It 
was  originally  expected  that  it  would  serve  farm 
loans  as  well,  but  the  war  interfered,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  loan  banks  were  tax-exempt  so  that  the  State 
bank  was  at  some  disadvantage  in  the  sale  of  bonds. 
A  merit  of  the  Land  Bank  system  of  the  State  is 
that  it  first  encourages  saving  through  membership 
in  the  savings  and  loan  associations  and  then  finances 
their  purchasers  of  either  home  or  farm,  and  the 
members  do  it  themselves.  It  is  co-operation  at  its 
best. 


Reckless  Bus  Driving 

US  drivers  who  usurp  more  than  half  the  road 
and  who  drive  with  such  speed  and  recklessness 
as  to  frighten  and  otherwise  jeopardize  the  safety 
of  other  users  of  the  highways  are  to  be  called  for 
a  strict  accountability  of  their  acts,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  by  Charles  A.  Harnett,  Commission¬ 
er  of  Motor  Vehicles.  The  recent  wrecking  of  an 
omnibus  at  Sparkill,  N.  Y.,  and  complaints  that  in 
some  instances  buses  are  driven  at  the  rate  of  from 
40  to  60  miles  an  hour  to  meet  company  schedules 
have  prompted  action  by  the  commissioner.  All  bus 
drivers  who  exceed  the  speed  limit  or  drive  in  a 
reckless  manner  will  be  summoned  to  court.  The 
Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  is  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  speeding  buses  at  a  rate  that  endangers  the 
lives  of  passengers  in  order  that  running  time  may 
be  maintained.  The  highway  law  also  prohibits  the 
practice  of  “hogging  the  road.” 


More  About  the  New  England  Scythe 
Champion 

AST  week  we  told  about  Helen  Bernaby,  the 
19-year-okl  New  Hampshire  girl  who  won  the 
mowing  prize  at  the  State  University.  It  seems  that 
readers  want  to  know  more  about  her.  As  usual  the 
New  England  folks  think  she  must  be  of  Yankee 
origin.  As  you  know  they  claim  -that  both  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Robert  E.  Lee  must  have  had  a  light 
smear  of  Yankee  blood  back  of  them.  Of  course  they 
will  claim  Helen  Bernaby.  At  Bunker  Ilill  you  re¬ 
member  a  group  of  American  farmers  cut  green 
grass  and  piled  it  against  a  rail  fence  as  part  of 
the  defense.  Some  old-time  Bernaby  must  have 
been  there !  But  he  wasn't !  New  England  must 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  have  some  chance.  Helen 
Bernaby  though  born  in  America  is  of  Italian  blood. 
Her  parents,  Italian  farmers,  came  to  this  country 
over  20  years  ago.  They  have  lived  on  their  present 
farm  11  years.  Helen  graduated  at  Sanborn  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  she 
played  rings  around  her  opponents  at  basketball. 
Her  habit  was  to  rise  at  4 :30,  help  at  milking,  drive 
to  school  and  come  home  to  milk  at  night.  Some  of 
our  younger  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
Helen  says  she  has  no  beau — “hasn’t  time  for  any 
such  foolishness !”  So  here  we  have  a  strong,  genu¬ 
ine,  useful  country  girl  who  prefers  to  live  on  a 
farm.  There  are  many  more  of  them,  too,  although 


the  flapper  type  get  more  big  headlines  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  other  day  a  woman  who  swam  across 
the  English  Channel  came  back  to  this  country  and 
actually  received  a  greater  welcome  than  did  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey  when  he  brought  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  his  hat !  Well,  there’s  no  accounting  for  tastes. 
M  e  know  a  man  who  took  a  bite  out  of  a  McIntosh 
apple,  threw  it  away  and  then  gnawed  a  Ben  Davis 
down  to  the  core.  No — there’s  no  accounting  for 
taste. 


Copper  Carbonate  and  Wheat  Smut 

LIE  Ohio  Experiment  -Station  Bulletin  gives  this 
brief  statement  about  the  new  dry  method  of 
killing  the  smut  germs  on  seed  wheat:. 

A  closed  container  which  .can  be  revolved  is  the  most 
satisfactory  type  of  mixing  machine.  This  can  be 
easily  made  by  fitting  a  tight  barrel  with  an  axle  made 
of  gas  -pipe  passed  through  the  center  of  each  head  and 
resting  upon  a  substantial  supporting  rack.  The  ends 
of  the  axle  are  threaded  so  that  a  metal  disk  can  be 
screwed  tight  against  eac-h  barrel  head.  One  end  of 
the  axle  is  fitted  with  a  crank. 

A  12-in.  door  is  made  in  one  side  of  the  barrel.  This 
is  provided  with  hinges  and  hooks  or  clasps,  and  fits 
tight  with  strips  of  leather,  rubber,  or  thick  cloth  tacked 
around  the  edges. 

Wooden  cleats  3  or  4  in.  wide  are  nailed  lengthwise 
inside  the  barrel  to  prevent  the  grain  from  sliding  and 
to  insure  a  better  mixing  of  the  dust. 

Under  Ohio  conditions  three  ounces  (three  table¬ 
spoons)  of  copper  carbonate  dust  has  given  .best  control 
of  smut.  When  treating  the  grain  best  results  will  be 
obtained  if  the  container  is  not  more  than  one-third 
full.  The  operator  should  wear  a  dust  mask  of  damp 
cloth  over  the  mouth  and  nose  to  prevent  inhaling  the 
dust. 

Since  copper  dust  is  poisonous  the  treated  grain  must 
not  be  fed.  The  .treated  grain  may  cake  if  allowed  to 
become  damp  in  storage  or  in  the  drill.  The  drill  should 
be  cleaned  frequently  of  excess  dust. 


Aid  for  Farmers 

Nobody  in  Congress  seems  to  know  just  what  law¬ 
making,  if  any,  the  farmers  need.  Meanwhile  the  grain 
growers  are  pushing  their  own  plans  for  helping  them¬ 
selves  by  making  full  use  of  approved  and  standard 
methods.  There  is  a  five-year  program  for  improvement 
in  the  wheat  industry,  as  it  is  put  forth  by  one  of  the 
midwestern  farm  colleges,  but  the  ideas  apply  to  almost 
any  crop.  The  main  points  are:  the  control  of  the 
principal  pests  and  diseases;  following  the  market  re¬ 
ports  ;  selling  on  'basis  of  quality  ;  planting  of  the  best 
varieties  by  all  growers,  and  more  rotation  of  crops.- 
Nothing  new,  just  plain  urging  of  plans  -that  have 
worked — talking  about  them  and  showing  in  the  field 
exactly  how  it  is  done.  This  brings  to  mind  a  little  dis¬ 
cussion  between  two  young  county  agents  on  the  way 
to  the  field  meeting,  “We  started  some  new  demonstra- 
tions  this  Spring,”  said  one,  “-but  I’m  afraid  they  won’t 
turn  out  well  on  account  of  the  dry  weather  and  the 
late  frost.”  “We  don’t  call  ’em  demonstrations,”  re¬ 
plied  the  other,  “unless  they  turn  out  right ;  we  call  a 
lot  of  ’em  experiments.”  But  this  western  plan  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  idea  lias  been  fully  tested  out  and  then 
pushing  the  notion  into  general  use,  seems  fairly  safe ; 
just  the  farming  side  of  that  careful  but  progressive  old 
saying,  “Be  sure  you’re  right,  then  go.” 

State  Aid  to  Rural  School  Inequitably 
Distributed 

It  is  obviously  the  intention  of  the  education  law 
that  the  money  appropriated  for  the  aid  of  rural 
schools  should  help,  most  of  all,  those  districts  which 
most  need  the  help — those  with  the  least  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  and  whose  tax  rate  is  consequently  highest.  That 
this  effect  lias  been  achieved  is  taken  for  granted  by 
most  people,  and  is  asserted  by  speakers  and  writers  on 
the  subject  who  have  not  made  a  study  of  the  working 
out  of  the  law,  and  even  by  some  who,  because  of  their 
official  position,  should  have  made  the  study.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  intention  of  the  law  falls  short  of 
accomplishment  at  one  particular  point,  which  lies  in 
the  line  of  the  articles  on  equalization  of  local  assess¬ 
ments  which  I  contributed  to  The  II.  N.-Y.  last  Spring, 
and  its  failure  has  so  widespread  an  effect  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  assessing  and  tax  collecting  function  that  I  want 
to  point  it  out. 

In  the  distribution  of  money  to  the  rural  districts 
they  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  assessed 
valuation.  Thus  districts  assessed  for  less  than  $20,000 
receive  a  stated  amount,  those  from  $20,000  to  $40,000 
less,  those  from  $40,000  to  $60,000  still  less  and  so  on. 
If  all  property  were  on  the  rolls  at  its  full  value  the 
the  object  of  the  law  would  be  achieved,  and  the  tax 
law  specifically  orders  that  this  be  done.  Actually  that 
provision  of  the  tax  law  is  very  nearly  a  dead  letter. 
Property  is  everywhere  assessed  differently  according 
to  the  whim  of  the  assessing  body,  and  the  State  is 
compelled  to  spend  considerable  money  every  year  in 
studying  assessments  and  giving  each  town  a  rate  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  bureau  expresses  that  percentage 
of  its  true  value  at  which  it  is  assessed. 

Here  is  where  the  unfairness  enters  in.  A  district 
assessed  at  less  than  its  value  appears  in  a  class  one, 
two  or  even  three  grades  below  where  it  really  belongs. 
It  consequently  takes  an  unfair  share  of  the  money,  and 
so  robs  the  poor  district  which  needs  the  last  cent  it 
is  entitled  to.  Conversely  a  poor  district  in  a  town 
which  obeys  the  law  and  assesses  full  value  is  sacrificing 
its  taxpayers  because  it  is  ranked  with  districts  which 
are  actually  much  richer.  The  ultimate  result  and  the 
spot  where  we  feel  it  is  in  the  increase  in  the  tax  rate 
of  the  poor  district,  and  a  decrease  in  the  already  low 
x-ate  of  the  richer  one. 

As  an  example  of  how  it  works  out  we  might  take 
two  imaginary  districts,  one  in  Allegany  County,  and 
the  other  in  Sullivan  County.  One  has  an  equalization 
rate  of  100  and  the  other  one  of  10.  That  is,  the  State 
believes  that  the  propei’ty  in  one  is  assesed  for  every 
cent  of  value  there  is  in  it,  and  the  other  town  at  one- 
tenth  of  its  value.  Now  imagine  a  school  district  in 
the  first  district  assessed  for  a  little  over  $40,000  and 
another  at  a  few  dollars  less  than  $60,000.  They 
would  be  in  the  same  class  and  would  receive  the  same 
State  aid,  while  by  applying  the  rates  we  see  that  in 
the  judgment  of  experts  one  has  15  times  the  value  of 


the  other,  $40,000  as  compared  with  $600,000.  I  don’t 
suppose  that  such  a  condition  actually  exists,  but  it 
does  show  a  perfectly  possible  condition  under  the  law 
as  at  present  worded. 

A  glance  at  the  report  of  the  State  Tax  Commission 
reveals  how  widespread  and  how  great  divergence  there 
is  in  the  assessments  on  which  the  school  money  is  dis¬ 
tributed.  I  list  here  a  few  samples  taken  at  random  : 
Montgomery  County,  highest  town  89,  lowest  32  ;  Liv¬ 
ingston  County,  highest  town,  90,  lowest  53;  Lewis 
County,  highest  75,  lowest  28 ;  Herkimer  County,  high¬ 
est  83,  lowest  32.  As  I  pointed  out  in  the  other  articles 
low  assessment  does  not  gain  anything  in  the  way  of 
lightening  town,  county  and  State  taxes.  The  State 
and  county  study  the  matter  and  levy  the  taxes  as  if 
all  were  assessed  at  the  same  rate.  They  go  faiffher. 
They  arrange  the  rebates,  notably  that  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax,  on  the  assessed  value  so  as  to  pena¬ 
lize  low  assessments.  For  example,  a  town  which  is  as¬ 
sessed  at  25  per  cent  of  its  value,  while  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  assessed  at  50  per  cent,  has  its  total  value 
doubled  for  the  purpose  of  levying  taxes,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  only  receives  a  quarter  as  much  income  tax 
rebate  as  it  would  if  it  assessed  full  value. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  unfortunate  feature  in  the 
education  law  which  puts  a  premium  on  low  assessments 
we  would  find  folks  much  freer  to  permit  full  valua¬ 
tion  assessments  with  their  manifold  advantages.  As 
it  is  we  have  the  peculiar  situation  of  one  department 
of  the  government  working  under  a  law  which  makes  an 
inducement  and  a  very  potent  one  to  assessors  to  ignore 
another  branch  of  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  an¬ 
other  branch  of  the  government. 

The  Legislatui-e  has  the  power  to  lighten  the  work 
of  the  tax  department,  to  remove  the  assessors  from  a 
trying  temptation  and  to  insure  a  more  equitable  dis- 
ti’ibution  of  the  State  aid  to  schools  by  a  single  stroke. 
Amend  Section  491  of  the  education  law  to  read  instead 
of  “assessed  valuation,”  “compai’ative  valuation  figured 
from  -the  State  equalization  tables  of  the  current  year” 
and  the  job  will  -be  done.  Of  course  there  will  be  a 
slight  inequality  within  the  classes  which  would  be  done 
away  with  by  the  abolition  of  the  classes  and  the  al¬ 
lotment  directly  on  compai’ative  values,  but  there  are 
certain  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  which  might 
make  such  a  change  a  mistake. 

That  this  is  not  a  new  proposition  is  clear  from  a 
number  of  letters  which  I  have  received  from  various 
State  officials  with  whom  I  have  corresponded  on  the 
matter.  A  part  of  one  of  these  I  wish  to  quote,  as  it 
expresses  the  general  agi-eement  that  the  matter  is  up 
to  the  Legislature,  and  will  give  us  a  chance  to  do  a 
little  missionai-y  work  with  our  Assemblymen  and  Sen¬ 
ators.  This  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  from  Ray  P. 
Snyder,  Chief  Rural  Education  Bureau,  under  date  of 
May  15th  : 

“At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that  I  quite  agree  with 
your  suggestions  about  the  apportionment  of  public 
money.  The  trouble  is  that  the  law  is  made  by  the 
Legislature  and  not  by  the  department,  and  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  department  would  have  some 
influence  with  the  Legislature  in  school  matters,  it  has 
not  succeeded  in  getting  a  plan  of  apportionment  based 
on  real  valuation  in  districts  of  less  than  $100,000  valua¬ 
tion.  I  think  there  is  some  sentiment  in  the  Legislature 
in  favor  of  such  a  plan,  and  I  hope  eventually  that  a 
change  can  be  made  so  that  there  will  be  a  more 
equitable  distribution.”  j.  p,  long. 


Doing  It  Ourselves  With  Maple  Products 

Up  among  the  hills  of  Vermont  a  Pomona  Grange 
has  illustrated  the  practical  idea  of  fanners  “doing  it 
themselves.”  The  idea  was  to  put  its  producing  mem¬ 
bers  in  touch  with  the  consuming  members  of  others, 
with  maple  products  the  subject  of  the  experiment.  All 
maple  sugar  makers  who  belong  to  the  Grange  were 
-invited  to  unite  in  the  plan  and  considerable  adver¬ 
tising  was  done.  The  orders  received,  with  accompany¬ 
ing  checks  or  cash,  were  handed  to  co-operating  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Pomona  itself  taking  no  part  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  except  as  intermediai’y. 

The  amount  of  business  done  was  up  to  all  expecta¬ 
tions.  Members  were  sold  out  and  late  orders  could  not 
be  filled.  Keen  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  pur¬ 
chasers  who  promise  to  be  steady  customers,  which 
means  a  permanent  business.  Goods  were  shipped  as 
far  as  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  California. 

Another  year  it  is  planned  to  have  a  simple  co-opera¬ 
tive  organization  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  probably 
extended  to  a  larger  field  in  order  to  obtain  enough 
maple  sugar  and  syrup  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  organization  which  thus  helped  its  farmers  was 
Winooski  Valley  Pomona  Grange  and  the  promoter  of 
the  plan  was  its  lecturer,  Guy  B.  Horton,  Montpelier, 
Vermont. 


Potatoes  and  Beans  in  New  York 

The  New  York  Farms’  and  Markets’  Department  is¬ 
sues  a  bulletin  on  potato  and  bean  conditions  in  the 
State. 

While  it  is  early  to  estimate  the  size  of  -the  crop  of 
potatoes,  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  and 
disease  conditions  the  rest  of  the  season,  it  should  be 
good  if  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vines  but  the  re¬ 
ports  are  common  through  the  potato  sections  of  a 
very  -poor  set  of  tubers  and  that  those  set  are  small  in 
size.  This  is  attributed  to  the  hot  dry  wea-ther  at  the 
time  the  potatoes  were  setting.  Long  Island  is  in  the 
midst  of  her  potato  harvest  with  a  good  yield  reported. 

Late  blight  has  been  showing  up  in  scattered  areas 
throughout  the  State,  especially  at  the  lower  elevations, 
since  the  rainy  weather  of  late  August.  Leaf  hopper 
damage  has  also  been  quite  common  thi$  year.  The  pres¬ 
ent  condition  denotes  a  State  crop  of  about  29,973,000 
bushels  compared  with  23,994,000  bushels  last  year  and 
43,400,000  'bushels  in  1924.  This  month’s  forecast  may 
be  revised  somewhat,  up  or  down,  depending  largely 
upon  the  date  of  the  first  killing  frost  and  whether  late 
blight  makes  serious  inroads  in  the  potato  fields  during 
September’. 

The  total  United  States  potato  crop  is  now  estimated 
at  351,558,000  bushels  compared  with  825,902,000 
bushels  last  year  and  with  an  average  of  396,469,000 
bushels  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  September  1  condition  of  beans  is  very  spotted. 
In  some  counties  they  have  made  a  good  growth  and 
are  comparatively  healthy,  while  in  others  growth  has 
been  below  normal  throughout  the  whole  season.  The 
wet  weather  of  August  has  appai-ently  given  some  of  the 
bean  diseases  a  good  start.  Anthracnose  is  appearing 
in  many  fields  and  is  likely  to  be  a  factor  in  cutting 
down  the  final  yield.  The  present  condition  forecasts 
a  crop  of  about  1,629,000  bushels  compared  with  1,426,- 
000  bushels  harvested  last  year.  In  Michigan  the  crop 
is  estimated  to  be  about  6,321,000  bushels  compared 
with  8,2S9,000  bushels  harvested  a  year  ago. 
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Boys  and  Gir 

By  Iva  Unger 

s 

“When  School  Books  Yawn  and  Teachers  Ask, 

We  Still  Think  This  a  Pleasant  Task.” 

GOODY  BLAKE 

AND 

HARRY  JILL 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (17), 
Pen nsylvania 

I 


VI 

But  when  the  ice  our  streams  did  fetter. 
Oh,  then  how  her  .old  bones  would 
shake ! 

You  would ‘have  said,  if  you  had  met  her, 
’Twas  a  hard  time  for  Goody  Blake. 
Her  evenings  then  were  dull  and  dead  ; 

Sad  ease  it  was,  as  you  may  think, 

For  very  cold  to  go  to  bed, 

And  then  for  cold  not  sleep  a  wink  ! 


Drawn  by  Louise  T Yiederhold  (14), 
New  York 


MEMORY  VERSE 

The  Feast  of  Mondamin 

All  around  the  happy  village  .  . 
Stood  the  maize  fields  green  and  shining, 
Waved  the  green  plumes  of  Mondamin, 
Waved  his  soft  and  sunny  tresses, 

Filling  all  the  land  with  plenty. 

Summer  passed  and  Shawondasee 
Breathed  his  sighs  o’er  all  the  landscape, 
From  the  Southland  sent  his  ardors, 
Wafted  kisses  warm  and  tender ; 

And  the  maize-field  grew  and  ripened. 
Till  it  stood  in  all  the  splendor 
Of  its  garments  green  and  yellow, 

Of  its  tassels  and  its  plumage,  _ 

And  the  maize-ears  full  and  shining 
Gleamed  from  bursting  sheaths  of  ver- 


. — Taken  from  Longfellow’s  Hiawatha. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Messemer  (17), 
New  York 

What  Am  I? 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  Nature 
Puzzle  was  “goldenrod.”  The  answer  to 
Enigma  No.  1  was,  “Fence,”  and  to  No. 
2  was,  “Moon.”  Riddle  No.  1  was,  '‘Sil¬ 
ence,"  and  No.  2  was,  “Milk.’  The 
answer  to  “What  Am  I?”  for  next  month 
.will  be  a  plant,  a  most  interesting  stand¬ 
offish  kind  of  plant : 

I  live  in  vour  cornfield,  your  potato 
lot,  and— I  doubt  not— in  your  _  garden. 
Manv  a  horse  has  looked  longingly  at 
my  juicy  -leaves,  yet  passed  me  by,  for 
I  am  a  great  fighter.  I  have  a  •beautiful 
purple  head,  but  all  of  my  flowers  are 
unpicked,  for  my  leaves  run  down  the 
stem  in  prickly  wings.  My  fruit  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  tuft  of  silky  white  hairs. 
My  stem  and  leaves  are  so  juicy  that 
they  would  make  a  juicy  morsel  to  eat 
if  i  were  not  able  to  defend  myself.  Ho 
you  know  the  story  that  Scotch  people 
tell  of  me?  It  is  this :  “Once  upon  a 
time  the  Danes  came  upon  the  Scots  m 
the  dead  of  night,  and  halting  while  then- 
spies  were  trying  to  discover  the  unde¬ 
fended  points  of  their  opponent’s  camp, 
one  of  the  spies  chanced  to  tread  on  me. 
The  shout  that  he  gave  in  his  pain  roused 
the  unsuspecting  Scots,  who  at  once  at¬ 
tacked  the  invader  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  That  is  why  they  made  me  their 
national  emblem.  Yes,  I  am  only  a 
weed,  but  I  am  a  great  fighter  Walk 
out  in  the  grass  and  10  to  1  I’ll  find  you 
before  you  find  me. — Suggested  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Gippert  (10),  New  York. 


Enigma 

Mv  first  is  in  peach  but  not  in  plum, 

My  second  in  start  but  not  in  come, 

My  third  is  in  butter  but  not  in  cream, 
My  fourth  is  in  brook  but  not  in  stream, 
Mv  fifth  is  in  acre  «but  not  in  mile, 

I  brighten  the  roadsides  in  Fall,  awhile. 
— Written  by  Laura  Lawrence. 
Connecticut. 


Rosa  Bonheur 

(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

In  Rosa’s  seventh  year,  the  Bonheurs 
left  their  borne  in  Bordeaux  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  France,  and  made  their  way 
to  Paris.  The  truth  is  there  was  little 
encouragement  for  art  in  this  manufactui- 
ing  town,  and  -the  father  looked  about 
anywhere  and  everywhere  for  a  way  to 
meet  liis  increasing  needs.  Through  the 
help  of  friends  he  hit  upon  Paris,  which 
was  not  a  bad  thing.  He  found  a  little 
steady  work,  and  at  any  rate  he  was  in 
the  art  center  of  his  country,  and  some¬ 
thing  or  other  might  turn  up.  Then 
Madam  Bonheur  helped  out  by  giving 
music  'lessons,  and  the  outlook  was  more 
promising  than  it  had  been  in  Bordeaux. 

As  soon  as  they  were  settled  in  Paris, 
the  Bonheur  fioys  entered  a  school  near¬ 
by.  and  Rosa  was  allowed  to  attend 
classes  with  them.  Not  at  all  disturbed 
at  being  the  only  girl  in  school,  she  en¬ 
tered  into  their  play  with  the  same 
spirit  and  joy  she  had  always  shown 
with  her  brothers.  “You  think  you  are 
bringing  up  a  daughter,”  said  the  grand¬ 
mother  one  day,  “but  I  tell  you  it  is  a 
grand  mistake.”  Truly  enough,  Rosa 
was  becoming  more  of  a  “tomboy”  every 


day,  and  she  entered  heart,  and  soul  into 
all  the  sports  of  the  boy’s  school. — By 
Frances  Elizabeth  Chutter  in  All  Arts. 


Something  About  the  Sesqui-Centennia! 

The  Sesqui !  Who  wouldn’t  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  it,  considering  what  it  stands 
for — 150  years  of  freedom?. 

All  of  the  exposition  buildings  are 
made  of  pastel  colored  stucco,  and  they 
are  very  attractive,  to  say  the  «least.  One 
building,  however,  is  pure  white.  This, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  is  the  Indian 
building,  containing  Indian  relics,  etc. 
The  Sesqui  at  night  is  like  an  enchanted 
— what  shall  I  call  it? — realm.  The 
buildings  are  all  lit  up,  but  the  lights  are 
all  colors,  so  that  the  'buildings  are  one 
mass  of  wonderful  colors  —  shades  of 
lavender  deepening  into  violet,  yellow  in¬ 
to  a  deep  orange  and  then  into  shades  of 
rose. 

Everybody  that -has  heard  of  the  Sesqui 
has -heard  of  the  Stadium.  It  is  immense. 
You  can  imagine  how  big  it  must  be  to 
seat  85,000  people.  It  is  shaped  like  a 
“U.”  At  the  open  end  there  is  a  very 
large  stage.  It  was  on  this  stage  that 
the  pageant  “Freedom”  was  presented, 
with  1,200  people  taking  part.  Opposite 
the  stage  in  the  curve  of  the  “U”  is  the 
mayor’s  box,  and  the  place  for  the  speak¬ 
ers.  The  speaker  talks  into  something 
that  looks  like  a  microphone.  This  is 
connected  to  a  group  of  lax-ge  horns  that 
are  above  the  stadium.  They  send  the 
words  of  the  speaker  to  all  parts  of  the 
Stadium. 

And  then  there  is  the  Liberty  Bell. 
This  is  an  immense  bell  that  forms  an 
arch  over  Broad  Street.  At  night  it  is 
a  .blaze  of  light.  There  are  thousands  of 
lights  in  it.  It  is  a  huge  reproduction  of 
the  real  Liberty  Bell,  crack  and  all. 

You  could  write  books  about  this,  but 
who  would  want  to  read  books  and  books 
of  description  even  about  the  wonderful 
Sesqui-Centennial?  —  Sent  by  Alice 
Brown  (14),  Rhode  Island. 


Oh!  what’s  the  matter?  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter? 

What  is’t  that  ails  young  Harry  Gill, 
That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter — 
Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still? 

Of  waistcoats  Harry  has  no  lack. 

Good  duffel  gray  and  flannel  fine ; 

He  has  a  blanket  on  his  back, 

And  coats  enough  to  smother  nine. 

II 

In  March,  December,  and  in  July. 

’Tis  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill ; 

The  neighbors  tell,  and  tell  you  truly. 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still. 

At  night,  at  morning  and  at  noon, 

’Tis  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill ; 
Beneath  the  sun,  beneath  the  moon. 

His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still ! 

III 

Young  Harry  was  a  lusty  drover — 
And  who  so  stout  of  limb  as  he? 

His  cheeks  were  red  as  ruddy  clover ; 

His  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  three. 
Old  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poor ; 

Ill-fed  she  was,  and  thinly  clad ; 

And  any  man  who  passed  her  door 
Might  see  how  poor  a  hut  she  had. 

IV 

All  day  she  spun  in  her  «poor  dwelling, 
And  then  her  three  hours’  work  at 
night — 

Alas !  ’twas  hardly  worth  the  telling — 

It  would  not  pay  for  candlelight. 
Remote  from  sheltering  village  green, 

On  a  hill’s  northern  side  she  dwelt, 
Where  from  sea-blasts  the  hawthorns 
lean, 

And  hoary  dews  are  slow  to  melt. 

Y 

By  the  same  fire  to  boil  their  pottage. 
Two  poor  old  dames,  as  I  have  known, 
Will  often  live  in  one  small  cottage ; 

But  she — poor  woman  ! — housed  alone. 
’Twas  well  enough  when  Summer  came, 
The  long,  warm,  lightsome  Summer 
day  ; 

Then  at  her  door  the  canty  dame 
Would  sit,  as  any  linnet  gay. 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Warne  (13), 
New  York 


VII 

Oh,  joy  for  her  !  whene'er  in  Winter 
The  winds  at  night  had  made  a  rout. 
And  scattered  many  a  lusty  splinter 
And  many  a  rotten  bough  about. 

Yet  never  had  she,  well  or  sick, 

As  every  man  who  knew  her  says, 

A  pile  beforehand,  turf  or  stick. 

Enough  to  warm  her  for  three  days. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12), 
New  York 


VIII 

Now,  when  the  frost  was  past  enduring, 
^  And  made  her  poor  old  bones  to  ache. 
Could  anything  be  more  alluring 

Than  an  old  hedge  for  Goody  Blake? 
And  now  and  then,  it  must  be  said, 
When  her  old  bones  were  cold  and  chill. 
She  left  her  fire,  or  left  her  bed. 

To  seek  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill. 


Ourselves  to  each  other. 


Drawn  by  Edith  Marx  (15),  Connecticut 


The  Horse-fork  Motor  and  Its  Driver 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending 
you  the  picture  of  me  and  the  team  I 
drive  on  the  horsefork.  You  just  ought 
to  see  them  pulling  after  they  get  started 
once.  I  like  to  drive  horses.  We  have 
12  cows ;  I  take  them  to  pasture  every 
day.  I  am  11  years  old.  Your  friend, 
Charles  McMillen  (11),  New  York. 


.  F 


On  the  Strain  Stock 


Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page :  I  am  send¬ 
ing  this  picture  of  myself  on  the  top  of 
a  stack  o"  straw.  The  pile  of  straw  was 
big,  but  since  there  isn’t  spac-e  enough 
for  big  pictures  I  just  cut  the  rest  of 
the  picture  off.  The  picture  isn’t  so  very 
good,  but  is  the  best  I  have  just  now. 
Yours,  Margaret  Handschin,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


A  Trio  of  Rhode  Island  Friends 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  photo  of 
my  two  sisters  and  I  sitting  on  our  front 
steps.  You  can  see  the  big  willow  tree 
in  our  yard  which  we  all  like  to  climb. 
Your  friend,  Elizabeth  Whitaker  (13), 
Rhode  Island. 


IX 

Now,  Harry  he  had  long  suspected 
This  trespass  of  old  Goody  Blake, 

And  vowed  that  she  should  be  detected, 
And  he  on  her  would  vengeance  take. 
And  oft  from  his  warm  fire  he’d  go, 

And  to  the  fields  his  road  would  take  ; 
And  there  at  night,  in  frost  and  snow. 
He  watched  to  seize  old  Goody  Blake. 

X 

And  once,  behind  a  rick  of  barley, 

Thus  looking  out  did  Harry  stand  ; 
The  moon  was  full  and  shining  clearly. 

And  cx-isp  with  frost  the  stubble-land. 
He  hears  a  noise !  He’s  all  awake ! 

Again !  On  tiptoe  down  the  hill 
lie  softly  creeps.  ’Tis  Goody  Blake ! 
She’s  at  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill. 

XI 

Right  glad  was  he  when  he  beheld  her ! 

Stick  after  stick  did  Goody  pull ; 

He  stood  behind  a  bush  of  elder. 

Till  she  had  filled  her  apron  full. 
When  with  her  load  she  turned  about, 
The  byway  back  again  to  take, 

He  started  forward  with  a  shout, 

And  sprang  upon  poor  Goody  Blake. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (12), 
New  York 


A  Croup  of  Maryland  Friends 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  I  am  seven  years 
old.  I  live  on  a  farm.  I  like  to  drive 
cows  and  feed  pigs.  I  like  Our  Page  so 
much.  Your  friend,  Myra  Wright,  Mary¬ 
land. 


XII 

And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  took  hex*, 
And  by  the  a'l-nx  he  held  her  fast ; 

And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  shook  her, 
And  cried,  “I’ve  caught  you  at  last !” 
Then  Goody,  who  had  nothing  said, 

Her  bundle  from  her  lap  let  fall ; 

And,  kneeling  on  the  sticks,  she  prayed 
To  God,  who  is  the  Judge  of  all. 


Riddle 

What  belongs  to  you,  yet  is  used  by 
others  more  than  by  yourself? — Sent  by 
Max-y  Blair  (13),  New  Yoi-k. 


XIII 

She  prayed,  her  withered  hand  spearing. 
While  Harry  held  her  by  the  arm — 
“God,  who  art  never  out  of  hearing. 

Oh,  may  he  never  more  be  warm !” 
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The  cold,  cold  moon  above  her  head, 
Thus  on  her  knees  did  Goody  pray. 
Young  Harry  heard  what  she  had  said, 
And,  icy  cold,  he  turned  away. 

XIV 

He  went  complaining  all  the  morrow 
That  he  was  cold  and  very  chill ; 

His  face  was  gloom,  his  heart  was  sor¬ 
row — 

Alas  !  that  day  for  Harry  Gill ! 

That  day  he  wore  a  riding-coat, 

But  not  a  whit  the  warmer  he; 
Another  was  on  Thursday  brought, 

And  ere  the  Sabbath  he  had  three. 

XV 

’Twas  all  in  vain — a  useless  matter — 
And  blankets  were  about  him  pinned; 
Yet  still  his  jaws  and  teeth  they  chatter, 
Like  a  loose  casement  in  the  wind. 

And  Harry’s  flesh  fell  away; 

And  all  who  see  him  say,  “  ’Tis  plain 
That,  live  as  long  as  live  he  may, 

He  never  will  be  warm  again.” 

XVI 

Mo  word  to  any  man  he  utters, 

Abed  or  up,  to  young  or  old ; 

But  ever  to  himself  he  mutters, 

“Poor  Harry  Gill  is  very  cold  1” 

Abed  or  up,  by  night  or  day, 

His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still. 
Now,  think,  ye  farmers  all,  I  pray, 

Of  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill ! 

— William  Wordsworth. 

Our  Page  is  indebted  to  its  grandpar¬ 
ents  for  the  copies  of  the  above  poem 
which  reached  our  desk.  Many  of  the 
school  readers  of  1S40  to  1SS0  seem  to 
have  carried  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill. 
“When  I  was  a  boy,”  writes  one  grand¬ 
father,  “and  went  to  school,  we  used  to 
stand  up  in  .a  row  and  read  about  Goody 
Blake  and  Harry  Gill.  We  would  look 
at  each  other  and  smile  as  we  read,  ‘Oh, 
what*is  the»matter?  What  is  the  matter? 
What  is’t  ails  young  Harry  Gill?’” 
Boys  were  not  so  different  then,  it  seems. 
This  poem  is  printed  at  the  request  of 
boys  and  girls  of  today  who  wish  to  read 
it  after  hearing  the  story  from  Prances 
Porter’s  letter  of  query  last  month. — 
I.  U. 


Drawn  by  Cecelia  Fredrickson,  "New  York 


Aug.  23. — Mother  washed  .today.  She 
was  done  by  dinner  time.  I  washed  my 
doll’s  clothes  after  dinner. 

Aug.  24. — It  is  a  cloudy  day.  Mother 
and  I  ironed  the  clothes.  I  went  out  and 
got  the  mail.  I  got  a  letter  from  The 
It.  N.-Y.  which  said  I  was  going  to  have 
my  story  in.  I  am  glad  they  like  my 
stories. — From  Nellie  Harris  (S),  New 
J  ersey. 


Aug.  15. — Rained  last  night  and  some 
today.  We  all  took  -baskets  and  ate  our 
dinner  at  my  uncle’s  home  today.  Would 
have  had  a  good  time  if  it  had  not  rained, 
but  as  it  did  we  were  forced  to  stay  in 
•the  house  most  of  the  time.  Yep !  Bed¬ 
time  and  sleepy,  too. 

Aug.  28. — Dad  and  mother  and  my 
uncle  and  aunt  all  went  together  in  our 
car  to  an  all-day  church  about  15  miles 
away.  Started  at  8  and  got  home  at 
5 :30  o’clock.  While  they  were  gone  I 
drove  the  cows  to  pasture,  raked  buck¬ 
wheat  a  while  and  cut  some  briars  in 
our  cow  pasture  before  dinner.  Head 
“Our  Page”  at  noon — very  interesting 
it  was.  1  surely  like  the  letters  and  car¬ 
toons.  Besides  the  letters  with  photos 
there  were  three  others.  Also  the  three 
interesting  diaries  that  sounded  almost 
like  letters.  I  liked  our  editor’s  story 
and  if  she  finds  room  she  may  print  more 
of  it.  Our  New  York  nature  students 
seem  to  hold  the  nature  puzzles  perma¬ 
nently  and  cannot  be  beat.  Nuff  ’till  the 
first  of  September-  and  school  days  again. 
— “Imp,”  from  West  Virginia. 


Aug.  29. — It’s  too  hot  and  sticky  to 
write  tonight  but  I  suppose  it  is  now  or 
never  if  this  diary  gets  off  in  time.  The 
rest  of  the  folks  have  gone  to  bed,  so  it 
is  quiet  down  here  except  for  the  crickets 
and  katydids.  They  are  making  quite  a 
bit  of  noise. 

This  afternoon  I  went  to  ride  on  Dan¬ 
dy,  one  of  our  horses.  There  seem  to  be 
lots  of  wild  grapes  this  year.  There 
were  none  last  year.  Asters  and  golden- 
rod  have  begun  to  blossom  all  along  the 
road.  Makes  me  think  of  Autumn.  Er¬ 
win  has  just  come  in  from  shutting  up 
chickens.  He  wasn’t  in  bed,  after  all ! 
He  says  he’s  hot. 

We’ve  got  three  baby  bossies  at  the 
barn.  We  did  have  four,  but  one  died. 
rrhey  are  all  about  the  same  age  and  si?" 
and  color  and  they  certainly  are  cute.  I 
looked  for  “Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill” 
in  some  old  books.  I  thought  I’d  found 
it,  too,  in  an  index.  But  the  index  gave 
the  contents  of  another  book,  “Apple¬ 
ton’s  Fourth  Reader.”  I  remember  read¬ 
ing  that  poem  in  school. — From  Bee  Gee, 
Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  'New  York 


The  Cedars — Drawn  by  Harold  Dereney 
(16),  New  Jersey 


School  for  Tadpoles — Drawn  by  Miriam 
Kachel  (16),  Pennsylvania 


The  First  Day — Drawn  by  Esther  Herr 
(17),  Pennsylvania 


NEW-YORKER  .cook® 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (12), 

New  York 

Dear  Cooks:  This  is  a  butter  cake 
and  tastes  very  good  with  a  cup  of  coffee 
or  a  glass  of  milk.  The  amount  makes 
two  round  cakes,  pie-plate  size,  or  one 
nrge  square  cake  tin  will  do.  The  bat¬ 
ter  should  be  quite  stiff,  about  like  soft 
biscuit  dough.  Here  is  the  recipe : 

Mix  three  cups  flour,  three  tablespoons 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  butter  (lard  will 
do),  and  two  scant  teaspoons  baking 
powder.  Add  milk  (or  water)  to  make 
a  stiff  dough.  Place  in  pan,  and  cover 


Lonely  Bear  and  Ilis  Horse — Drawn  by 
Charles  Calvert  (11),  Maryland 


Apple  Pie — Drawn  by  W addle  Kic  (15), 
Netc  York 


Antiques  for  Sale — Drawn  by  Thelma 
Miller  (14),  Pennsylvania 


The  Early  Fish — Drawn  by  Norman 
Hallock  (19),  Connecticut 

top  with  a  sprinkle  of  sugar  and  butter. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven. — Sent  by  Margaret 
Gippert,  New  York. 

Try  making  a  mixture  of  sugar,  butter 
and  cinnamon,  spreading  it  over  the  top 
like  a  frosting,  just  before  bilking.  This 
is  also  called  the  “German  Kuclien 
Bread.”  By  some  the  dough  is  rolled  out 
like  biscuit  dough. — I.  U. 


Drawn  by  June  Jachimiah  (15), 
New  York 


Day  Dreams 

I  wish  I  were  a  little  bird 
A-swingin’  in  a  tree 
Or,  better  still,  a  little  fish 
A-swimmin’  in  the  sea. 

Instead  of  studyin’  dry  old  books, 

I’d  rather  play  in  shady  nooks, 

For  it’s  so  hot  here  in  school 

And  woods  •and  -water  are  so  cool. 

I  wish  I  were  a  fleecy  cloud,  • 

A-floatin’  in  the  blue — - 

Or  else  a  twinklin’  winkin’  star. 

Or  blossom  wet  with  dew. 

I’d  -like  to  be  a  mountain 
So  hazy  and  so  high 
Or  a  swallow  dipping  and  darting 
When  clouds  are  in  the  sky. 

I’d  -like  to  be  a  graceful  tree 
Which  .playful  breezes  sway, 

Or  else  -a  rippling,  -babbling  -brook 
Where  specked  trout  gaily  play. 

But  while  these  far-off  dreamy  thoughts 
Around  and  ’round  me  whirl 
I’m  just  same’s  I  always  was — 

A  plain  little  country  girl. 

— By  R.  Marie  Collins. 

Connecticut. 


Fairs 

This  is  the  month  we  go  .to  -the  fair, 

By  automobile  or  just  the  old  mare, 
When  we  have  a  gay  ride  on  the  merry- 
go-round. 

On  queer  wooden  horses  that  gallop  to 
sound ; 

You  hear  a  man  calling  “Ice  cold  lemon¬ 
ade,” 

And  the  woman  that  asks,  “Is  it  freshly 
made?” 

You  tramp  around  about  all  day. 

Till  you’re  tired  out  and  ready  to  say, 
“Let’s  go  home!  My-sakes  alive, 

Why— do  you  realize  it’s  five?” 

Back  home  we  are  all  as  cross  as  bears, 
Ma  says  she’s  glad  -that  ends  the  fairs. 

— By  Irma  Jeffers  (13). 

New  York. 


Nightfall  on  Lake  Erie 

The  golden  sun  has  disappeared, 

The  sky  is  tinted  with  rose, 

A  faint  breeze  murmurs  through  the  trees. 
And  day  draws  to  a  close. 

A  seagull  homewazxl  wings  his  way. 

Just  a  little  late  t’would  seem, 

For  harbor  lights  like  fireflies 
Across  the  misty  waters  beam. 

The  small  waves  lip-lap  on  the  shore. 
And  die  upon  the  beach, 

The  red  moon  glowing  in  the  east, 

Is  just  beyond  my  reach. 

I  think  I  love  my  lake  the  best 
When  storm  is  in  the  sky. 

And  the  thunder’s  but  an  echo  of 
The  waves  a-roaring  high. 

And  the  fog  horn  sends  its  mourning  call 
Out  to  the  ships  at  sea — 

My  lake  is  like  the  ocean  then, 

And  better  yet,  to  me. 

Ohio.  — By  Ethel-  MaeCleery. 


The  Fisher  to.  an  Angleworm 

You  slippery,  sliding,  slimy  thing, 

You  can't  see  nor  can  you  sing — 

What  good  are  you  but  just  to  hook 
A  trout  from  yonder  lake  or  brook? 
Why  fish  like  you  I  cannot  see 
But  they  snap  at  you  and  splash  with 
glee. 

The  place  you  live  in — always  in  dirt ! 
Water — you  act  as  if  it  hurt. 

I’ve  used  all  kinds  of  baits  and  lures. 

No  skin  attracts  the  fish  like  yours. 

— By  Albert  Kirk  (IS). 

Connecticut. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

There  were  90  contributors  this  month. 
How  a  pad  of  paper  carried  in  the  pocket 
for  Our  Page  will  bear  fruit  is  shown 
by  the  line  of  poems  above.  Any  drug¬ 
store  will  provide  the  pad,  but  only  you 
can  put  your  poem  on  it.  As  it  is  true 
that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush,  a  poem  on  paper  is  worth  two 
that  you  thought  of  coming  home  and 
didn’t  get  a  chance  to  set  down  before  it 
slipped  away.  Also  beware  of  telling 
your  friends  what  you  are  going  to  write 
before  you  get  the  rough  draft  down  on 
paper.  If  you  tell  your  story,  you  get 
a  feeling  that  it  is  all  over  and  done 
with,  and  so  you  don't  try  to  tell  it  on 
paper.  This  is  not  logic,  but  a  simple 
fact  concerning  that  faithful  servant 
which  is  our  brain.  This  servant  is  all 
the  while  hunting  over  the  shelves  of  our 
memory  trying  to  find  the  thing  we  need. 
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COLT 

LIGHT 

IS 

SUNLIGHT 


SAFEST 
AND 
BEST 
BY  TEST 


Colt  Light 

has  brought  city  comforts  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  women 


For  twenty-six  years  Colt 
Light  has  been  growing  in 
popularity  —  building  a 
world-wide  reputation  for 
steady,  unfailing  service. 
Thousands  of  Colt  Light 
Plants  have  been  in  continual 
use  for  years  —  have  been 
giving  constant  satisfaction 
since  the  day  they  were  in¬ 
stalled.  That’s  why  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  farm 
people  have  chosen  Colt 
Light  for  their  homes. 

Colt  Light  is  safe.  No 
dingy  lamps  tt>  fill.  No 
dirty  lamps  to  clean.  You 
can  do  your  finest  sewing 
after  supper  without  eye- 
strain  —  for  Colt  Light  is 
clear,  bright,  unflickering 
light.  Think  how  much 
more  progress  your  children 
will  make,  with  Colt  Light 
to  study  by! 

The  Colt  Hot  Plate  makes 


No  proposition  offers  a 
greater  opportunity  for  the 
farm-trained  man  than  sell¬ 
ing  the  Colt  Light  Plant. 
Write  our  nearest  office  for 
full  particulars. 


cooking  a  real  pleasure  — 
saves  you  all  the  trouble  of 
making  a  fire  in  your  kitchen 
stove.  And  ironing  is  a 
quick,  easy  task  with  the 
Colt  Iron. 

A  Colt  Light  Plant  is 
moderate  in  price.  It  is 
long  lived  and  inexpensive 
to  operate.  Colt  Light  is 
produced  by  carbide  gas. 
The  large  capacity  Colt 
Light  Plant  (holds  200  lbs. 
of  Union  Carbide)  needs  no 
attention  on  the  average  farm 
except  refilling  two  or  three 
times  a  year. 

Write  us  today  for  full 
details.  Let  us  send  you 
our  free  booklet,  “Safest  and 
Best  by  Test.’’  m 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York  -  -  -  -  30  E.  42nd  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  -  -  1700  Walnut  St. 
Chicago,  Ill.  -  1001  Monadnock  Block 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  -  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  6th  and  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8th  8i  Brannan  Sts. 


LIGHT 


HIGHEST 

PRICES 


old  BAGS 


For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
October  16th,  we  will  pay  for: 

1 00-lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  4c  each 
1 00-lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  3c  each 

Large  “  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  5c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  2c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  1  '/2C  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  Vic  each 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo.  Mail 
bill  of  lading,  promptly. 


IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  80. 

J.  M.  5EIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Save  i 


Vito 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Re¬ 
duced  Factory  Prices.  In¬ 
troduces  sensational  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  and  combination 
gas  and  coal  ranges  in  soft  grey 
and  delft  blue.  Mahogany  porce¬ 
lain  enamel  heating  stoves.Cash 
or  easy  terms— as  lowas  $3  down, 
$3  monthly.  24  hr.  shpts.  30  day 
free  trial  .360  day  approval  test.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  26yrs.in  busi¬ 
ness,  600,000  customers.  W rite  today 
for  your  copy  of  this  FREE  book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0.,Mfrs, 

161  Rochester  Ave. 

KALAMAZOO  MICH. 


‘A  K0Llaixv3cZflba  *  *  „ 

DifCCt  .tO  YOU 


Pipe  or  Pipeless 

I  Furnaces 

*59gg 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25%  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  t'HEE  48-page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO,, 
426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  h?\v  E  E  P  K  K  1  M 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  *3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  cSerycoHo%nLgware, 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO,,  Portland,  Maine 


Unfortunately,  lie  does  not  wait  upon  our 
convenience,  but  puts  ’back  the  treasure 
unless  it  is  instantly  approved  ami  used. 
If  you  never  use  any  ideas  he  finds  for 
you,  the  time  will  surely  come  when  he 
will  become  discouraged  and  stop  looking. 
He  is  not  the  Genie  of  the  Lamp.  It  is 
putting  the  pencil  to  -paper  that  sum¬ 
mons  him.  Is  not  this  so?  You  can 
prove  it  by  trying. 

October  is  a  fine  month  to  write  about. 
There  is  ’the  frost,  the  bracing  air — tlie 
pumpkins,  cats  and  witches  for  our 
pencils.  Let  me  have  your  letter  by  the 
fifth  of  the  month. 

Yours,  until  our  next,  'Iva  Unger,  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Harvest  in  Illinois 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  field  of  corn  in 
Illinois?  A  field  of  SO  or  more  acres, 
almost  as  level  as  the  floor?  I  think  corn 
is  prettier  in  July  than  in  any  other 
month  of  the  year,  with  its  long  shining 
leaves  rustling  in  the  breeze.  When  corn 
picking  time  comes,  the  wagons  go  rat¬ 
tling  out  to  the  field  at  four  or  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  From  early  frost 
until  snow  flies  the  men  pick  and  husk. 
Then  the  stock  is  turned  into  the  fields 
to  pick  up  the  stray  ears  and  forage  on 
the  stalks.  Cornstalks  in  Illinois  are 
seldom  cut  or  hauled.  In  Spring  evenings 
far  across  the  fields  gleam  long  ribbons 
of  flame  from  the  bonfires  of  burning 
stalks  which  have  been  raked  into  wind¬ 
rows  with  a  hay  fork  and  then  set  afire. 

There  is  no  fun  on  an  Illinois  farm 
equal  to  grain  thrashing.  All  the  neigh¬ 
bors  help  each  other  as  they  did  in  pio¬ 
neer  days.  Early  in  the  morning  comes 
the  toot-toot  of  the  engine  whistle,  and 
back  and  forth  come  and  go  the  wagons 
all  day  long;  the  grain  wagons  to  the 
elevator  and  back,  the  bundle  wagons  to 
the  field  and  back.  Out  shoots  the  straw, 
filling  the  air  with  chaff  while  the  stack 


Wild  Geese- — Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver 
(12),  New  York 

grows  higher  and  higher.  In  the  fields 
are  the  men  who  load  up  the  bundle  wa¬ 
gons,  and  riding  here  and  there  with  his 
jug  is  the  water  boy.  If  the  chaff  goes 
down  your  neck,  if  your  legs  ache,  if  the 
men  pour  water  down  your  back,  just  be 
glad  you  are.  there.  The  part  I  liked 
best  was  riding  in  the  grain  wagon  box. 
What  fun  to  dig  my  bare  toes  way  down 
and  let  the  cool  grain  rush  over  them ; 
as  it  came  pouring  out  of  the  separator 
into  the  wagon  box.  Then  there  was  the 
ride  to  the  elevator  behind  Jim  and  Joe. 
Sometimes  we  made  them  trot  coming 
back.  I  think  the  boys,  though,  liked 
dinner  best  of  all. — Written  by  Anna 
Graham  (16),  Illinois. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  names  of  those  whose  work  appears 
in  this  issue. 

New  York — Elfreida  Sullivan  (14),  “Mary 
Blair  (13),  Eunice  Sweet,  Mazella  Baker  (12), 
Alice  Rusehmeyer  (10),.  Paul  Crear  (14),  *Iielen 
Messemer  (14),  Lydia  Banky  (13),  Mildred  Betz- 
ler  (9),  Virginia  Calkins  (15),  Bertha  Hubbard, 
Roy  Bergman  (15),  *Eleanor  Weaver  (12),  Bes¬ 
sie  Slianon  (13),  Doris  Gerwitz  (12),  *Lois  Rus¬ 
sell  (15),  Word  Searles  (11),  Elizabeth  Tilbury 
(14),  Ellen  Redden,  Doris  Hefter  (9),  Eileen 
Campion  (13),  Dorothy  F'isher  (15),  Doris  Wil¬ 
son  (15),  Dawn  Wilson,  Myrtis  Snyder  (15), 
Hazel  Thompson  (12),  Arlene  Reardon,  Mabel 
Martin  (12),  Elva  Turner  (11),  Ralph  Harris 
(6),  “Cecelia  Fredrickson,  *Beatriee  Isham. 

Connecticut. — Helen  Cliizewsky  (12),  Laura 
Lawrence,  “Albert  Kirk  (18),  “Bertha  Griffiths 
(17),  “Edith  Marks  (15),  Betty  Kablan  (14), 
•Norman  Ilallock  (18),  Rose  Needleman  (12), 
Edna  Garlick  (14),  Wealtha  Scoville,  Conrad 
Merz  (17),  *R.  Marie  Collins  (10),  E.  McGuire, 
Malcom  Draren  (8). 

Pennsylvania. — Viola  Wayman  (1C),  Eugene 
Sterner,  *Tlielma  Miller,  “Esther  Herr  (17), 
♦Miriam  Kacliel  (16),  “Margaret  Ilaudschin, 
Virginia  Plots  (11),  Helen  Ernig,  Annie  O’¬ 
Rourke,  David  Lehigh,  Franklin  Kohler. 

Massachusetts. — Frances  Bun-ill  (11).  Beatrice 
Isham,  Jesse  Allen,  Priscilla  Ward  (17),  Har¬ 
riet  Bun-ill. 

Maryland — *Cliarles  Calvert  (11),  Roland  Cal¬ 
vert.  Esther  Wright  (12),  *Myra  Wright  (7), 
Lena  Custer  (12),  Albeua  Shanks  (15),  Frances 
Shanks  (15). 

New  Jersey. — ’'Nellie  Harris  (8),  “Harold 
Deveney  (10),  Eleanor  Davis  (10),  Edla  Jurg 
ensen  (13),  Dorothy  Demarest  (13). 

Rhode  Island. — “Alice  Brown  (14),  “Elizabeth 
Whitaker  (13),  Marguerite  Beebe  (8). 

New  Hampshire — Elna  Ilarling  (14). 

Illinois. — Mabel  Ahrens,  Joyce  Greeley  (15), 
“Anna  Graham  (16). 

Ohio. — “Ethel  McCleery  (17).  Neva  Doak  (11). 

Iowa. — “Marie  Ilogendorn  (10). 

Maine. — Marion  Larsen  (12). 

West  Virginia. — “Clark  Allender  (12). 

Delaware. — “Thomas  Ellis. 

Letters  Wanted 

Marie  Hogendorn  (16),  Iowa:  Elizabeth 

Whitaker  (13),  Rhode  Island;  Elfreida  Sullivan 

(14),  New  York. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  to 
print  local  addresses  of  contributors. 
However,  the  address  may  be  had  upon 
request  by  subscribers  who  forward 

stamped  addressed  envelope  for  this  pur¬ 

pose.  Or,  if  wished,  the  letter  may'  be 
mailed  to  this  office  and  the  local  address 
will  be  filled  in.  We  suggest  the  former 
as  most  satisfactory. — I.  U. 


2V2  Tons 

Heats 
5  Rooms! 

“There  is  no  heater  to  compare  with  the 
Bulldog.  I  burned  2*i  tons  of  coal  last 
winter  and  heated  five  rooms  and  bath." 
—Walter  Geary,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

That’s  what  the  Bulldog  does  with  coal  I 
Here’s  what  it  does  with  about  the  lowest 
grade  fuel  you  can  think  of! 

“I  can  run  my  Bulldog  furnace  steady  for 
fourteen  days  in  normal  weather  conditions 
on  the  actual  coat  of  fifty  cent a.  ’  ’  So 
writes  F.  R.  Redetzke.  of  Cleveland,  North 
Dakota,  and  he  adds:  Hard  to  believe,  is  it? 
That’s  what  some  of  my  neighbors  thought 
until  I  showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited 
amount  of  grain  screenings  in  this  country. 
That’s  the  fuel  I  am  using." 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  Any  Height  of  Basement 
Goes  Through  Any  Door 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected,  fits 
any  height  of  basement,  goes  through  any 
door,  and  you  install  it  yourself!  A  really 
extraordinary  development  in  heating. 

No  Money 
Down! 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point.  Don’t 
consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you  find 
out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once  for  our 
special  offer  and  our  free  catalog,  together 
with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bulldog  suc¬ 
cess.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW !  Mail  this 
coupon  TODAY ! 

Bulldog  Furnace  Co* 

Babson  Bros.,  Sole  Distributore  I 

I  19th  and  California  Ave.,  Dept.  90-76Chicago  * 

3  Without  obligating  ma  in  any  way  please  Bend  me  5 
■  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  ■ 
:  Pipeless  Furnace.  | 

(Print  name  and  address  plainly)  | 

■ 

•  Name _ _ _ _ 

,  **’  ■ 

I  Address _ ....... _ ... 

L. ..............  ’ 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
The  Story  of  the  Bible 
Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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-Mw  ,  a  real 
/  text  book  on 
water  systems 
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“Mother,  we  certainly  deserve  the  conveni¬ 
ence  and  comfort  of  a  fresh  water  system— 
it  should  come  ahead  of  everything  else  I " 

THE  new  “National  O.  K Fresh 
Water  System  gives  you  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  your  old  hand  pump  with 
all  the  hard  work  and  inconveni¬ 
ence  left  out.  Its  amazing  simplicity 
and  the  records  it  is  making  in  the 
hands  of  users  are  attracting  nation¬ 
wide  interest.  The  demand  for  in¬ 
formation  has  been  so  great  that 
a  second  edition  of  our  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  32  page  book  on 
“FRESH  WATER”  was  necessary. 
Will  you  accept  a  copy  with  our 
compliments?  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  margin  of  this  ad  or  on 
a  post  card  will  bring  it  to  you.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  make  or  type  of 
water  system  you  are  thinking  of, 
you  will  find  this  book  helpful. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORPORATION 
303BeIleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Subsidiary  of  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Co.,  world’s  oldest  and  foremost 
builders  of  air-controlled  equipment. 


7 VST  this  simple,  single - 
~  cylinder  pump  (air-opera¬ 
ted)  in  your  well.  Actually 
300,000,000  gallons  beyond 
experiment  by  actual  use 
in  hands  of  owners.  No 
delicate  parts.  No  needle 
valves,  metal  floats  or  adjust¬ 
ments.  Greatest  invention  in 
fresh  water  system  history. 


ncu? 
300,000.000 
gailons  beyond 
expekiment- 


FRESH 

water  system 

FOR  FARM  &•  SUBURBAN  HOMES 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $ 1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  tfa  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Vacation  for  Farm  Women 

A  few  years  ago  there  started  in  one 
of  the  Western  States  a  camp  for  farm 
■women.  People  looked  on  aghast  and 
thought:  “A  camp  for  farm  women!  Who 
supposed  farm  women  could  take  a  vaca¬ 
tion?”  In  spite  of  the  skepticism  of 
some  the  idea  “took,”  and  this  movement 
to  give  farm  women  a  real  vacation  is 
spreading  and  becoming  popular.  I  read 
only  a  few  days  ago  that  2,500  farm  wo¬ 
men  in  Kentucky  will  enjoy  these  “Home- 
makers’  Vacation  Camps.”  My  own 
State,  Vermont,  I  am  very  proud  of,  for 
it  had  one  camp  last  year  and  this  was 
the  first  one  in  the  Eastern  States.  This 
year  several  of  the  counties  have  one,  and 
I  can  vouch  for  their  popularity  for  I 
attended  the  one  in  my  own  county,  the 
last  of  June.  The  site  chosen  was  by  a 
small  lake,  an  ideal  place.  We  slept  on 
army  cots  in  tents,  and  though  we  were 
none  too  warm  it  was  all  a  part  of  -the 
fun.  We  had  the  use  of  a  kitchen  and 
meals  were  prepared  in  it  and  served 
out  of  doors.  Each  one  of  us  was  on 
various  shifts  so  that  we  each  had  a 
chance  at  all  the  duties.  Each  day  had 
time  for  recreation  of  our  own  choosing, 
a  quiet  hour,  a  period  for  handwork  and 
an  educational  hour.  We  learned  how  to 
make  the  pretty  arm  purses  of  wool 
worked  on  art  scrim,  and  we  learned  how 
to  “tie  and  dye.”  The  evenings  were 
spent  in  various  ways.  One  night  we 
had  a  bonfire  and  popped  corn  and 
roasted  marshmallows ;  then  sang  to¬ 
gether  by  tlie  light  of  the  fire.  On  Sun¬ 
day  everbody’s  family  came  for  a  picnic 
lunch,  and  our  campground  was  teeming 
with  happy  life.  These  vacation  camps 
are  solving  the  vacation  problem  for 
many  of  our  farm  women,  who  cannot 
but  profit  from  a  week’s  freedom  from 
the  care  of  a  home  and  the  children  ;  in¬ 
tercourse  with  other  women,  learning 
new  things,  thinking  new  thoughts. 

Since  returning  home  I  have  attended 
an  annual  class  reunion  which  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  all  of  the  eight  “girls.”  It  took 
the  form  of  a  picnic  this  year,  in  a  quiet 
corner  by  a  babbling  brook.  We  im¬ 
provised  an  arch,  made  coffee  and  latex- 
in  the  afternoon  roasted  marshmallows 
and  had  a  "bacon  bat.”  Our  menu  for 
lunch  was  vei-y  simple,  but  how  good 
everything  tasted !  With  the  coffee  there 
were  good  honest  sandwiches  and  besides 
there  was  macaroni,  lemonade  and  cake. 
To  say  the  time  was  spent  in  pleasant 
chat  but  puts  it  mildly.  These  reunions 
are  much  looked  forward  to  events.  Be¬ 
tween  them  there  is  a  class  letter  going 
the  i-ounds.  Camps,  reunions  and  letters  ; 
three  emblems  of  friendliness,  and  we 
cannot  have  too  much  of  it.  s.  it.  B. 


Marriage  Laws 

What  ai-e  the  laws  l-egarding  marriage 
in  the  different  States?  Is  there  any  way 
for  a  girl  nearly  17,  living  in  New  York 
State  to  get  married  without  her  parents’ 
consent?  What  can  be  done  about  it  if 
she  lies  about,  her  age  in  getting  married? 
What  is  the  legal  age  that  she  may  marry 
in  other  States,  and  what  States  requii*e 
license?  May  she  leave  this  State  and 
go  to  a  State  not  requiring  a  girl  to  be 
IS  yeax-s  of  age  to  mai-ry?  m.  B. 

New  York. 

Marriage  licenses  are  required  in  all 
States  and  Territories. 

A  girl  may  mari-y  without  parents’ 
consent  in  Maryland,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire  and  Illinois  at  the  age  of  10; 
in  Georgia  at  the  age  of  14.  All  other 
States  she  can  marry  without  parents’ 
consent  when  IS,  except  Florida,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  .Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
and  Wyoming,  where  she  must  be  21. 

A  girl  may  go  to  another  State  to  be 
married.  In  Connecticut,  Vermont  and 
Michigan  the  license  must  be  obtained 
five  days  before  the  marriage. 

A  girl  who  tells  a  falsehood  about  her 
age  in  obtaining  a  license  is  subject  to 
action  for  perjury,  and  the  mai-riage 
may  be  declared  invalid. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  Page  12G6) 
gette  the  effect  is  spoiled  if  the  shoulder 
straps  of  the  lingerie  drag  down  crooked- 
ly  under  the  transparent  fabric.  We  find 
such  dresses  with  a  tiny  sti-ap  of  the  same 
material,  about  in.  wide  and  1*4  in. 
long,  attached  to  the  shoulder  seam  on 
the  under  side.  This  little  strap  has 
snap  fasteners  at  the  ends.  It  passes 
around  the  lingerie  strap  and  is  then 
fastened,  thus  holding  lingerie  and  dress 
together. 

Among  the  Fall  fabi-ics  we  see  many 
metal  brocades  that  are  to  be  worn  with 
velvet  skirts,  like  the  costume  pictured 
above.  In  addition  to  the  lightweight 
chiffon  velvet  we  now  find  a  weave  so 
thin  that  it  is  called  transparent  velvet. 
There  are  also  beautiful  pi-inted  velvets 
in  mingled  colors.  Moire  is  to  have  a 
prominent  place  among  silks,  though  the 
soft  crepes  hold  their  popularity.  Fine 
broadcloth  and  velveteen  are  two  famil¬ 
iar  fabrics  that  are.  to  be  in  fashion 
again.  Kasha  appears  in  new  weaves, 
with  surface  of  varying  pile. 

The  sensible  topcoats  now  in  vogue  are 
lined  with  soft  woolens,  or  with  silk.  A 
woolen-lined  tweed  coat  is  especially  use¬ 
ful  for  a  girl  at  school  or  college,  or  for 
general  counti-y  as  well  as  town  wear. 


Alcazar 
Oil  Duplex 
Range 


Alcazar 

Kerosene  Gas  Range 


Quality 

Kitchen 

Ranges 

A  type  and  style  for 
every  purpose 


Alcazar  Kerosene 
Gas  Cook 
with  Alcazar  Oven 


Farmers’  wives  today  realize  farm  effi¬ 
ciency  begins  in  their  kitchens.  If  this 
efficiency  is  to  be  upheld  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  best  in  kitchen  equipment, 
especially  in  ranges. 

The  Alcazar  Oil  Duplex  is  the  best  farm 
range  in  appearance  and  cooking  quali¬ 
ties.  It  cooks  quicker  and  uses  less  fuel 
than  the  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome 
kitchen  stove. 


These  statements  are  proved  by  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  farm  kitchens  are  now 
using  these  ranges  and  would  use  no  other. 

They  are  arranged  to  burn  kerosene 
and  wood  or  coal,  singly  or  together. 
Change  from  fuel  to  fuel  in  an  instant 
and  get  just  the  degree  of  heat  you  want. 
Burn  kerosene  in  the  summer,  and  coal 
or  wood  during  cold  weather  to  keep  the 
kitchen  warm. 


Let  the  Alcazar  Dealer  Explain  the  Alcazar  Oil  Duplex  Range  toYou 

See  your  Alcazar  dealer  today  about  the  For  town  use  there  is  an  Alcazar  Duplex 
Alcazar  Oil  Duplex  equipped  with  the  which  burns  gas  and  coal  or  wood, 
patented  burner  for  farm  use;  also  the  Write  us  now  for  free  booklet  describing 
wonderful  Alcazar  Kerosene  Gas  Cook,  these  ranges. 

Alcazar  Range  &.  Heater  Co.,  429  Cleveland  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


"  These  CANNERS,  made  of  heavy  XXXX 
charcoal  and  block  tin,  which  will  last  in¬ 
definitely,  cost  the  U.  S.  Government  $2.25 
each  in  large  quantities  without  racks.  We 
will  send  you  one,  complete  with  wire 
rack  for  jars,  postpaid  anywhere,  for  only 
$1.50  for  tl-qt.-jar-size,  $1.75  for  9-qt.-jar- 
size,  or  $2.00  for  12-qt. -jar-size. 

Handy  for  bread  or  cake  boxes,  all  sorts 
of  quantity  cooking,  storage,  and  1,000  uses 
around  the  home,  barn,  garage.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  without  several  at  these 
low  prices.  Send  money  order  today,  stat¬ 
ing  how  many  and  what  sizes  you  want. 

R  M  I  FWSFN  2  Lewsen  Block 
IX.  IVI.  L.L.  VV  Portland,  Me. 


GULDENS 


Mustard 


In  Gulden’s  the  lively  little  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  choice  vinegars  and  del¬ 
icate  spices  are  skilfully  blended 
to  produce  a  mellow  flavor  that’s 
most  delightful.  Charles  Gulden, 
Inc.,  Dept.  El ,  48  Elizabeth  Street, 
New  York  City. 

New  recipe  book, " Seasoning 

Secrets,”  sent  free  on  request 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Cellufilter  will  secure  a  much  better  sediment  test  for 
your  milk — and  you’ll  find  it  easier  and  cheaper  to 


Qulck,economlcal,  easy 
to  change.  W  e  have  found 
Cellufilter  to  be  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  method  of  filter¬ 
ing  milk;  it  ia  fast  and 
economical.  We  like  the 
funnel  especially  well  as  it 
is  easier  and  quicker  to 
change  the  discs  in  this 
one  than  any  we  have  seen. 

THOMAS  BROTHERS. 

Richardson,  Texas. 


xmitw/M 


Shell 

Screen 


Cpwer 

Screen 


Combines  Simplicity  in  Funnel 
with  Efficiency  in  Filtering 


Cellufilter  Funnel  is  seamless  and  stur¬ 
dily  built  of  heavy  tinned  metal.  Only 
two  pieces.  See  the  picture. 

Cellufilter  Discs  are  made  of  Cellucot- 
ton.  The  fibers  are  interwoven  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  to  a  uniform 
texture  and  thickness.  When  wet,  they 
swell  to  several  times  their  usual  size, 
providing  an  ideal  filtering  medium. 

Cellufilter  Discs  are  dependably  uniform  in 
thickness  and  texture.  Using  them  insures  con¬ 
stant  uniformity  in  speed  and  results. 

Cellufilter  Discs  Cost  to  Vfe  Less 
than  Other  Filtering  Materials 

and  are  discarded  after  use.  No  cloths  to  wash. 
Cellufilter  Funnel  costs  about  half  the  usual 
cost  of  an  ordinary  well-made  funnel. 


Order  Cellufilter  on  Trial 

Fill  out  coupon  and  order  this  improved 
Cellufilter  Funnel  and  box  of  300 
Cellufilter  Discs — all  for  $3.10.  The 
funnel  price  is  $1 .75.  The  300  discs  cost 
you  $1.35  and  this  low  price  is  all  you  pay 
when  you  need  more.  Filter  your  milk  ^ 
by  the  Cellufilter  method  for  1 0 
days.  If  you  aren’t  thoroughly  < 

c*  *9 


satisfied  thatCellufilter  saves 


«SV  * 
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time,  saves  work;  saves  xt 

money,  send  back  the  funnel  —A 

and  unused  discs  and  your  a’  jty  .<j°  4 > 
money  will  be  refunded.  OU  ^  <6  , 

KIMBERLY- 


Nearly  Perfect 
Sediment  Teat 

“I  have  used  Cellufilter  for 
five  months  and  am  well 
pleased  with  results.  It  is 
a  dependable,  quick  and 
cheap  way  of  filtering 
milk.  I  am  enclosing  two 
test  reports;  one  taken  be¬ 
fore  I  used  your  Cellufilter 
and  one  after.  You  will 
notice  latter  Is  nearly 
perfect.  ’  ’ 

HAROLD  TAYLOR, 
Pewaukee,  Wis. 


Clears  the  Milk  . 

Quicker  and  Better 

“The  Cellufilter  ia  the 
best  thing  I  have  run 
across  in  a  long  time.  It 
does  the  work,  cleans  the 
milk  quicker  and  much 
better,  and  is  very  easy 
to  keep  clean.  It  certain¬ 
ly  is  a  boon  to  the  per¬ 
son  having  to  take  care 
of  milk.” 

WM.  M.  JOHNSON 
P.  0.  Box  760, 

Knoxville,  Tenn 


j  CLARK  CO. 
*  Established  1872 


Dairy  Division 


Neenah, 
Wis. 
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BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


F  All  B-B  (BULLB  RAND)  Feeds 
are  clean  feeds — every  pound 
goes  over  magnetic  separators 
and  triple  screens  to  remove  all 
metal  or  other  foreign  matter. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  — 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets.  Buffalo.  N.  V. 
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COST  LESS  —  PRODUCE  MORE 


From  Every  Dollar’s  Worth  of  Feed 


Profit  $0.05 

Profit  $0.96 
Profit  $1.23 
Profit  $1.53 


Thousands  of  Letz-Dixie  Dairymen  make  profits  like  this. 
“In  November  I  received  $1.05  for  each  dollar  spent 
for  feed  ------ 

Then  I  bought  my  Letz-Dixie  Mill. 

In  December  I  received  $1.96  - 
In  January  I  received  $2.23 
In  February  I  received  $2.53  - 

H.  Schwalbach,  Eland,  Wisconsin 

Whether  you  feed  cows  or  steers  you  too  can  multiply  your 
profits.  The  Letz-Dixie  Mixed  Feed  Maker  turns  home-grown 
crops  into  home-milled  feeds.  This  increases  milk  and  beef 
production,  improves  health  and  cuts  feeding  costs.  Get  your 
copy  of  “The  Feeder’s  Own  Book  of  Facts.”  Letz-Dixie  dairymen 
and  stockmen  wrote  it.  Write  today. 

Letz  Mfg.  Company,  933  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 


IWill  increase  animal 
production  15%  to  30%. 

4  Will  release  26$  to 
60$  more  acreage 
for  cash  crops. 


-MIXED  FEED 
-MAKER 

Will  save  25$  of  your 


2  Will  require  only  60$  to 

75$  as  much  feed  crops.  9  present  labor  cost 
Will  greatly  improve  the  health  and 


prolong  the  productive  life  of 
every  cow  in  your  herd.  , 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Home-mixed  Grain 

I  have  a  good  supply  of  corn,  oats,  and 
wheat,  and  want  *to  -get  by  with  as  little 
bought  feed  this  Winter  as  possible  for 
cows  and  chickens.  Will  you  give  me  an 
idea  as  to  proportions?  I  mean  a  ground 
feed  for  cows  and  dry  mash  for  chick¬ 
ens.  I  know  I  shall  need  oil-meal  for 
cows  and  meat  scrap  for  chickens. 

Derry,  Pa.  h.  a.  b. 

With  corn,  oats  and  wheat  available 
you  have  a  good  basis  for  making  up  a 
ration.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  advise  in 
just  what  proportions  to  mix  this  grain 
.with  other  concentrates  without  knowing 
what  available  roughage  you  may  have. 
However,  if  you  have  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  on  hand,  use  about  600  -lbs.  corn-and- 
cob  meal,  200  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  wheat, 
200  lbs.  gluten  meal,  100  "lbs.  oilmeal  and 
50  lbs.  cottonseed  meal.  If  your  rough- 
age  is  medium  or  low  quality  protein  hay, 
use  200  lbs.  oilmeal  and  100  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  additional  in  the  mixture.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  feed  the  above  mixture  to  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain 
to  3  x/±  lbs.  of  milk,  and  to  Jerseys  or 
Guernseys  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to 
3  lbs.  of  milk. 

A  good  mash  for  chickens  can  be  made 
by  mixing  100  lbs.  .bran,  100  Jbs.  ground 
wheat,  100  lbs.  oats,  100  lbs.  corn-meal 
and  100  -lbs.  meat  scrap.  J.  w.  B. 

Nonbreeding  in  Dairy  Cows 

Six  virgin  dairy  heifers  that  had  failed 
to  get  with  calf  after  .being  repeatedly 
served  by  different  sires  at  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Dairy 
Experiment  Farm,  Beltsville,  Md.,  were 
fed  sprouted  oats  in  an  effort  to  correct 
their  barren  condition.  According  to  li. 
R.  Graves,  in  charge  of  the  experiment, 
five  of  the  six  heifers  were  settled  in 
calf  after  30  days  of  this  special  feeding. 
Six  dairy  cows  that  had  raised  calves  but 
had  apparently  become  unable  to  conceive 
were  fed  sprouted  oats  also  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  five  of  them  got  with  calf  after 
19  to  4S  days  of  feeding.  Similar  tests 
made  at  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Graves  gave 
equally  favorable  results. 

Feeding  -sprouted  oats  to  overcome  non¬ 
conception  in  dairy  heifers  and  cows  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Graves  by  a  study  o-f 
the  work  done  with  small  animals  at  the 
University  of  California  in  which  it  was 
discovered  that  a  fifth  vitamin  had  a 
bearing  on  the  fertility  and  reproduction 
organs.  This  vitamin,  named  vitamin  E, 
was  found  in  suc-h  feeds  as  green  leaves 
of  lettuce  and  Alfalfa. 

Whether  or  not  the  fertility  results 
obtained  in  heifers  and  cows  fed  sprouted 
oats  is  due  to  a  vitamin  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined,  nor  have  enough  trials  been 
made  to  conclude  definitely  that  the 
method  will  always  give  positive  results. 
Mr.  Graves  points  out  that  animals  in 
their  undomesticated  state  have  a  breed¬ 
ing  season  closely  allied  with  the  Spring 
flush  of  new  grass,  and  that  under  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  management,  cows  and 
heifers  are  bred  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Many  of  the  cases  of  nonbreeding  may  be 
due  to  functional  disorders  brought  about 
by  a  high  state  of  domesticity  in  which 
the  natural  breeding  season  is  ignored. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  sprouted  oats 
may  be  due  to  a  simulation  of  natural 
dietary  conditions  at  the  normal  breeding- 
season. 

This  was  printed  in  the  New  York 
Produce  Review.  The  experiments  re¬ 
ferred  to  have  been  given  quite  a  little 
attention  but  we  do  not  consider  the 
evidence  final — by  any  means.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  says  this  about  it : 

A  medicine  often  is  given  credit  for  ef¬ 
fecting  a  cure  when  that  merely  is  in¬ 
cidental.  So,  too,  with  a  special  diet, 
such  as  the  sprouted  oats  mentioned  in 
clipping.  Nothing  absolutely  definite  or 
conclusive,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
been  determined  regarding  vitamin  E. 
While  .the  vitamin  is  found  in  the  germ 
of  the  wheat  kernel,  as  well  as  in  lettuce 
and  green  Alfalfa,  there  is  no  proof,  I 
think  that  it  is  contained  in  oat  sprouts. 
Possibly  it  develops  there  in  the  sprout¬ 
ing  state,  but  I  don’t  •know.  We  do  know 
that  sprouted  oats,  or  the  sprouts,  are  a 
good  egg-laying  feed  for  liens.  Any  suc¬ 
culent  feed  should  be  of  great  benefit  to 
cows  in  Winter,  especially  when  they  are 
not  getting  roots  or  silage,  but,  person¬ 
ally,  I  -don’t  believe  that  feeding  sprout¬ 
ed  oats  for  19  days  actually  caused  a 
barren  cow  to  become  fertile.  Nature  does 
some  queer  things  in  such  matters.  The 
conception,  following  feeding  of  sprouted 
oats  for  a  short  time  probably  was  in¬ 
cidental. 

That  seems  to  be  about  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Dr.  McCullom  regarding  this 
vitamin  E,  said  to  influence  reproduction. 
We  have  heard  of  cases  where  people  who 
keep  one  family  cow  have  used  sprouted 
oats  in  Winter  for  green  feed  with  fine 
results. 


Under,  your  Star  Windmil 
there  is  always  plenty  of  water 
—even  in  light  8  and  10-milc 
breezes,  you  are  sure  your  Star 
'is  on  the  job,  day  after  day,  year’ 
after  year. 

The  reason?. Timken  Tapered  roller 
or  No-Oil-Em  bearings,  running  in  1 
oil,  plus  Star  "wheel  construction, 
get  the  maximum  work  out  of  every 
zephyr.  These  features,  together 
with  the  famous  GALVAZ1NK 
coating  assure  an  unusually  long  life 
of  satisfactory  performance,  with  a 
very  small  amount  of  attention 

2! lade  by  the  builders  of 
Hoosier  Galvazink 
•  W ater  Systems 

Flint  &  Walling  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  Y  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Get  this 

FREE  BOOK/  a 


This  free  windmill  book  is 
yours  for  the  asking,  write 
for  it — no  obligation  of 


FOR  INFLAMED  JOINTS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  in* 
flamed, swollen  joints, sprains, 
bruises,  soft  bunches.  Quickly 
heals  boils,  poll  evil,  quittor, 
fistula  andinfectedsores.Willl 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  You 
can  work  horse  while  using. 
$2.60  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Send  for  book  7-S  free. 

From  onr  files:  “Fistula  ready  to 
burst.  Never  saw  anything  yield 
to  treatment  bo  quickly.  Will  not 
be  without  Absorbine.” 


ABSORBINE 


I W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc,  288|Lvman  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


i 


YEAR  TO  PAY 


°mm 


I  LKLHItl  SEPARATOR 

Handsome  free  catalog.  Tells  all  about 
this  world  famous  Separator.  Liberal  trial 
offer  and  attractive  terms.  Prices  as  low 
as  $24.95.  Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.20.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co.  Box  28. A  Bainbridge, 
N  Y.  or  Dept.  28- A  1926  W.  43dSt.  Chicago,  ill. 


My  prices  are  much  lower 
this  year  on  Fence,  Gates, 
Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Roofing  and  Paint.  My  new 
J  -  A  catalog  is  a  money  saver. 

A  Million  Farmers  Save  Money 
Ay  on  my  Factory-to-Farm,  Freight 
V  m  Paid  plan.  You  can  save  mone: 
too— quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteet 
Send  for  my  New  Cut  Price  catalog  NOW. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.4303,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Cordltlon* 
er.  Worms.  %  Most  tor  cost. 
Two  cons  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


1  The  Farmer  | 
I  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  — 

Z  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  S 

—  For  sale  by  Z 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

•2  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  E 
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Mixing  Beet  Pulp  With 
Silage 

I  am  anxious  to  know  if  satisfactory 
results  can  be  obtained  from  mixing  man¬ 
gel  beets  together  with  corn  in  the  silo. 
I  have  a  very  large  crop  of  these  beets 
this  year,  and  would  like,  to  put  them  in 
with  my  corn,  if  they  would  keep  all 
right.  Last  year  I  kept  the  whole  beets 
in  a  vegetable  cellar  and  ground  them 
up  for  the  cows  as  needed.  This,  of 
course,  means  much  extra  work  and  time, 
whereas  if  they  could  be  cut  and  put  in 
the  silo  with  the  corn,  it  would  be  a  great 
help  in  many  ways.  There  are  two  ques¬ 
tions  in  particular  that  arise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  putting  the  beets  with  the  corn. 
Will  the  beets  keep  good  as  silage?  If 
they  do  keep  will  they  lose  so  much  of 
their  juice  that  they  will  not  be  as  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  cows  as  they  would  be  grind¬ 
ing  them  up  as  we  feed?  A.  G.  H. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  a  few  reports  of  some 
such  experiments  but  as  a  rule  the  con¬ 
clusion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take  to  mix  the  beet  pulp  and  cut  corn. 
In  one  case  the  beets  were  washed  and 
run  through  a  cutter  and  the  pulp*blown 
up  into  the  silo.  There  was  so  much  wa¬ 
ter  that  the  juice  ran  out  of  the  blower 
pipe.  It  was  a  concrete  silo  and  the  pulp 
kept  well.  Nothing  was  mixed  with  it. 
In  another  reported  case  dry  cornstalks 
(husked)  were  cut  into  the  silo  with  beet 
pulp  mixed.  There  was  first  a  three-foot 
layer  of  pulp,  another  layer  of  stalks  and 
so  on.  This  made  good  feed — the  beet 
pulp  seemed  to  improve  the  feeding  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  cut  stalks.  In  still  another 
case  the  cut  green  corn  and  beet  pulp 
were  packed  in  layers  up  through  the 
silo.  This  was  not  so  satisfactory  ;  the 
beet  pulp  was  quite  sour  and  not  equal 
to  the  ordinary  crushed  or  shredded  beets. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  our  readers  have 
tried  this  plan  of  mixing  silage  and  pulp. 
If  so,  we  would  like  their  experience  as 
soon  as  .possible.  Our  own  opinion,  from 
what  we  have  observed,  is  that  it  would 
be  better  to  keep  the  beets  separately 
and  not  try  to  mix  them. 

Sell  Milk  at  Food  Value 

I  do  not  think  the  fat  percentage  of 
milk  that  may  be  sold  should  be  fixed  by 
law,  but  that  all  milk  should  be  sold  on 
its  merits  and  its  food  content  plainly 
shown  and  guaranteed.  Any  milk  that 
is  pure  and  clean  should  be  permitted  to 
be  sold  so  long  as  there  is  no  deception 
as  to  its  food  content  and  the  price  is 
agreeable  to  the  buyer. 

The  opinion  of  the  buying  public  will 
be  the  greatest  factor  in  determining  the 
fat  percentage  of  market  milk,  and  while 
I  am  a  breeder  of  a  rich  milking  breed  I 
believe  there  is  no  warrant  in  prohibiting 
by  law  the  sale  of  pure,  clean  milk  for 
what  it  is  from  any  other  breed  that 
happens  to  yield  a  product  not  so  rich  in 
butterfat,  though  of  real  nutritive  value. 

Let  the  attention  of  the  authorities  be 
given  to  honest  and  effective  supervision 
of  the  healthfulness  of  our  cattle  and  the 
surroundings  and  methods  under  which 
the  milk  is  produced,  and  let  it  be  sold  to 
the  consumer  at  a  fair  price  based  on  its 
actual  food  value,  geo.  w.  sisson,  je. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  19-25. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  25. — First  annual  basket  picnic. 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  Gen¬ 
esee  Valley  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  4-9. — Danbury,  Conn.,  fair. 

Oct.  6-S.  —  Second  National  Poultry 
Congress,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Oct.  6-13. — National  Dairy  Exposition, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-11.  —  National  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers’  Federation,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nov.  10-18. — 'National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  20.  —  Guernseys,  Atamannisit 
Farms,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  28. — Holstein,  Ayrshire,  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  community  sale,  Clearview 
Farms,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Grade  cattle 
sale  the  next  day. 

Sept.  30. — Guernsey  grades,  Louis  Mer- 
ryman,  Timonium,  Md. 

Oct.  5-6. — Holsteins,  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
consignment  sale. 

Nov.  3-4.  —  Holsteins,  Cinque-State 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Manager,  R.  A. 
Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10-11. — Holsteins,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Egg-eating  Dogs 

On  page  1204  F.  L.  asked  about  break¬ 
ing  dogs  of  sucking  eggs,  and  W,  B, 
gives  him  some  advice  that  I  do  not  in¬ 
dorse.  I  have  had  a  good  many  dogs  of 
different  breeds,  and  never  have  seen 
much  good  come  of  a  whip  yet,  for  any 
kind  of  badness.  A  plan  which  worked 
well  with  us  in  regard  to  egg  stealing 
was  to  blow  out  a  few  eggs  and  put  in  a 
small  amount  of  ground  mustard  made 
to  a  very  thin  paste,  %  teaspoon  to  an 
egg  is  enough.  Place  egg  where  dog  goes 
and  he  will  sit  beside  a  basket  of  eggs 
and  never  touch  another  after  just  one 
dose. 

Monroe,  N.  Y.  M.  si.  w. 


Changing  the  Fat  Test  in 
Milk 

In  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  man  who  is  selling  high-test 
milk  on  the  100-lb.  basis  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  where  the  standard  is  set 
so  long  as  the  differential  is  scaled  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  that  he  is  sell¬ 
ing.  It  is  unjust  to  -penalize  a  man  for 
selling  a  better  quality  product.  Every¬ 
one  concedes  that  the  present  standard  is 
not  quite  right. 

On  the  side  of  the  man  who  is  produc¬ 
ing  a  low-test  content  milk  and  selling  it 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  first  man  it 
seems  wrong  to  force  him  to  get  rid  of 
his  cows.  It  is  just,  however,  that  he 
does  not  receive  more  in  proportion  to 
what  he  produces  than  the  first  man.  The 
buyer  should  not  care  where  the  standard 
and  differential  is  set  just  so  long  as  he 
can  skim  his  surplus  milk  and  make  it 
into  butter  without  loss  of  profit. 

For  the  breeder  of  purebred  high  test¬ 
ing  stock  it  would  be  nice  to  have  the 
standard  set  high  enough  so  that  it  would 
create  a  better  demand  for  his  surplus 
stock.  It  would  be  a  cleaner  and  more 
satisfactory  arrangement,  however,  if  the 
demand  for  his  stock  arose  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  demand  for  a  higher  butterfat  milk. 
On  the  consumers’  side  it  would  appear 
that  they  must  be  protected  by  a  mini¬ 
mum.  fat  law.  'If  this  law  could  be 
worked  so  that  retail  prices  would  be  an 
index  to  the  fat  content  of  milk  and 
also  a  certificate  of  the  milk’s  purity,  I 
think  all  parties  would  be  satisfied. 

To  sum  up.  Any  change  in  standard 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  consumer  and 
the  big  buyers.  The  farmer  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  just  the  same  proportion  as  the 
consumer,  provided  the  buying  price  of 
fluid  milk  is  properly  set. 

B.  E.  M0SHEB. 


» 

DOGS  c\  | 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALES— 6  mos.  old.  Males,  $25; 
■  Females.  $10.  3  months  Airedales,  males.  $18; 
Females,  police  pedigreed,  2  mos.,  $25.  We  welcome  you 
to  write  us.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 

CA|  I  in  DITDDICC  From  Champion  bred,  farm 
liULLtlla  I  Ur  rlCiO  raised  stock;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels  Box  SSR  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Bedlgreed  Collie  Pnpg.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l’a. 

QCOTCH  COLLIES  and  WELCH  SHEPHERDS.  Pups 

«  and  dogs.  Cut  prices  for  30  days.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  X.  Y. 

FIRST-GLASS  MALE  SKUNK  DOG 

$80.00.  O.  II.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

I  altp  Siim-A  Kpnnpic  !llmrod,  X.  Y.,  offers  Coon 
Ldhc  OIlUic  nxIlIlcIS  hounds,  Rabbit  hounds  and 

young  stock,  all  ages,  all  prices,  on  approval. 

DHI  1  PC  nniJ3^  years  —  excellent  watchdog  for 
rULlUC  UvU  farm — faultless — offered  reasonable. 

C.  A.  BECK  Box  54  Great  Kills,  S.  I.,  X.  Y. 

MALE  FOX  TERRIER£.i0„»4«: 

No  one  has  better.  O.  11.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

DAI  IPP  DIIDPirO  for  sale,  from  imported  stock. 

ruLluc  rurrico  j.  m.  mills,  r.  d.  z.  pi.iniieid,  n.  j. 

AIDfnni  CC  Tlle  all-around  dog.  All  ages.  Willship 
HUlLUHLCd  C.O.D.  SHADY  SIDE  FAU3IS,  Madison, .N.  Y. 

Cf  Rornorrl  POPPIES,  thoroughbred;  males,  $35.00 
01  UOllldIU  e.  G.  CARLSON  IS  Winter  SI.  No.  Woburn.  Mass. 

Newfoundland  puppies,  sso.  Wolf  grey  Police 
11  puppy,  3  months,  female,  only  $15.  Wire-haired  Fox 
Terrier,  10  mos.,  Male,  $25,  CLARK  FARM,  Boonlon,  N.  J. 

MALE  BLACK  COCKER  SPANIEL 

1  yr.,  a  dandy,  $22.50.  Brown,  female.  1  yr.  old,  $15.00. 
Cocker  Spaniel  Pups,  $10.00.  O.  11.  UILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

rjABBIT  HOUND  PUPS— 2  months  old,  $9.00  each. 

■  m  ARNOLD  ROTHVOSS,  Ancram  Lead  Minost  N.  Y. 

HEAGLE  HOUNDS 

Broken  and  partly  broken  pedigreed  Beagles,  also  Pups. 
Price  $15  to  $40.  EARL  COLE  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

9  RP/1AI  PC  Females.  10  weeks  old,  A-l 

L  UtHULLv  a.  W.  tilKFOttl).  Westport,  Conn.,  K.  1).  « 

FOX  AND  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

females  $15.  Started  now.  None  better.  One  male, 

6  mouths,  $15.  O.  11.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

•\  SHEEP 

FOR  SALE  ±0o7,rebK:  YEARLING  EWES 

in  car  lots,  also  a  few  cars  of  2  to  5-year-old  ewes. 

CIIAR1.ES  11.  BRAGG  HOLLEY,  X.  Y. 

Fairholme  Ham  pshi  red  owns,  R,g?S££ 

EARL  D.  BROWN  R.  Xo.  3  lllon,  X.  Y. 

40  GOOD  Serviceable  RAMS,  Rambouillets,  Delaines, 
Dorsets,  Cheviots,  Cotswolos,  Southdowns,  Shropshires 

Write  us  for  prices.  0.  H.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  Interlaken.  N.  1. 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

and  a  few  young  ewes  from  imported  stock. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Petcrboro.  N.  H. 

SHROPSHIRE  Yearling  rams,  sired  by  250  lb  ,  imported 

OlllUll  OlllTVL rarn.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  S  SONS,  Lodi.  N.  ». 

FAR  Cfll  F  SHROPSHIRE  and  SOUTHOOWN  RAMS 

run  vHLC  L.  M.  COLBERT'S  SONS,  East  Chatham,  .N.  Y 

Rprr  Khrnnchirac— yearling  &  ram  lambs.  Bred 
",  o*  URI  u|Jillll  Go  from  imported  ram  Flavious.  Ewes 
all  ages.  1  imported  ram.  Leroy  0.  Rower,  Ludlowvllle,  Ji.Y. 

Shropshire  lUm-asHKKa0' 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

C#  &  Me  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg:,  Pa* 

SAW  15  to  25 
CORDS  A  DAY 

This  Easy  Way 

A  ANY  of  our  customers  saw  25 

cords  a  day  with  a  WITTE  One-Man 
Log  Saw.  One  man  felled  fifty  18-inch  trees 
in  five  hours.  Another  says:  “My  WITTE 
goes  anywhere  and  saws  more  wood  than 
forty  ablebodied  men  could  with  hand 
6aws.”  '  * 

One  man  made  $500.00  the  first  season  in  hilly  country.  Another  sawed  sixty  cords 
in  two  days  at  a  cost  of  $1.85 — showed  a  profit  of  over  $200.  Still  another  says: 
“Far  cheaper  than  hired  help.” 

WITTE  Log  and  Tree  Saw 

makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean,  “arm-swing”  stroke. 

Steady  running,  fastest  and  most  dependable. 

Cannot  bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  “whip  or  ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet  trouble  proofi 
Makes  any  cut  you  want — merely  turn  a  screw  to 
change  speed.  Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene,  Gaso¬ 
line,  Gas,  Gas-Oil  or 
Distillate 

Cheapest  to  operate — runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an’ 
hour  per  H-P.  Bums  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus  of 
power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK. 

Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator,  throttling  governor  and  2  fly¬ 
wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs — pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc. — an  all  purpose  outfit  that 
will  work  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  WITTE  Throttling  Governor  Engine  is  in  use  all 
over  the  world.  For  40  years  it  has  been  known  as 
the  standard  of  farm  power.  More  than  150,000  in 
use,  always  giving  satisfaction.  Buy  on  your  own 
terms.  No  Interest  Charges. 

WRITE  TODAY  For  Our 
FREE  Book 

Rigs  or  Pump  Outfits  if  interested.  No  obligation. 


Change  to 
Tree  Saw 
In  3  Minutes 


Only  3  minutes  to  change  from  log  saw  to  tree 
saw — 10  seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fastest  fel¬ 
ling  ever  known.  Fells  trees  from  any  posi¬ 
tion-clear  down  level  with  the  ground. 

WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO  Magneto—the 
most  perfect  ignition  known.  Sure  perform¬ 
ance  in  any  climate  or  temperature — 40  below 
zero  or  100  in  the  shade— not  affected  by  oil 
or  water.  The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  “work  like  a  charm”  in¬ 
stantly.  Starts  Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


A  a  6898  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo* 

uilblllv  vv  or  fits  6898  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

“  "  "  6898  Witte  Bldg.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Quick  shipments  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  warehouses:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Laredo,  Tex.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Billings, 
Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 


OWEGO  WAGON  WORKS  <TvGO 

STRAIGHT.  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIRE  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 

GUERNSEYS  | 

PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Mitk-ONE  TON 

January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  arood  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BROOKMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

FOR  SALE— A  few  attractive  PURE  BRED 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  U.  S.  Accredited  Herd  and  of  the  noted  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  breeding  which  will  increase  your  butter 
fat  test.  These  calves  are  well  grown  and  right  in 
every  way  and  will  please  you.  It  is  better  and 
cheaper  to  buy  a  bull  calf  and  develop  him  than  it 
is  to  wait  and  try  to  buy  a  bull  of  serviceable  age. 
For  full  particulars  write 

BETHANY-HOMESTEAD  FARMS,  Box  84,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

BARGAIN  PRICES  °£h  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

from  one  to  ten  months.  Number  of  them  sired  by 
Upland’s  Good  Gift,  prize  winning  son  of  Lang- 
water  Cavalier,  out  of  783-lb.  dam. 

Dams  of  these  calves,  May  Rose  breeding  with 
A.  K.  records.  Accredited  herd  No.  43770. 

Write  today  for  sales  list  and  full  description 
and  prices. 

FRITZLYN  FARM,  Pipersville.  Pa. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  (Jlenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  DAIRT  firms.  !!  S.  1U  11.,  Fkili.,  P, 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenmoo  Co.  New  York 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

Heifer  calves  out  of  high  producing  cows  and  purebred 
bulls.  Reasonably  priced  yearling  bulls  ready  for  service 
this  Fall.  CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  COMPANY, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

BREEDERS’  OPPORTUNITY  2S? 

BULLS,  exceptionally  bred,  also  few  heifers,  at  bargain 
prices.  0.  W,  Me  Cl  Tt'IlEN,  17  State  Street,  New  York  City 

HORSES 

rA(,  YOUNG  SAIYDLE  IIORSE.  M  VERS’ 

■  Or  dale  FARM,  Itmtxer  Itoad,  Upper  Preaknces,  N,  J. 

Qhollanrl  Pnnioe  15  head>  Jet  Black  weanlings,  Real 
OIlCliaiK]  rumes  Pets  for  children.  Special  prices 
for  30  days,  also  older  ponies  and  Saddle  Horses, 

A.  B.  POUTER  POX  Y  FARMS,  Atwater,  Ohio 

TCV  SHETLAND  AND  WELSH  PONIES  Cheap,  for 

1  tn  quick  sale.  SENECA  PONY  PAKUS,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

SWINE 


^PUREBRED  PIGS,, 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID-SCMMEK  SALE— Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow.  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs, 

6  weeks  old,  *8.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  *5.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 
O.  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


rA.  e«l«  NJrBIAXCMII.ru  GOATS.  Registered. 
rOr  dale  8t8AN  SlfEfciOUY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  « to  7  weeks  old  *5  each,  8  to  9  weeks  old  $5.50 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
6  weeks  old,  $6  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly.  Maine 
and  Connecticut  orders  1C  days  to  two  weeks’  delay,  account 
of  permit.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  ship 
from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

AA  D|f2C  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland  China 
■xv  M  grade.  6-8  weeks  old,  #8.00  each;  3 

mos.  old,  $13.00  each,  i  bred  sows  $00.00  each. 
Crated  free.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

I  am  booking  orders  now 
for  Fall  pigs.  Also  a  young 
boar  of  Spring  farrow  for 
sale.  Prices  reasonable.  The  best  of  breeding. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSENORE,  N.  Y. 

1  1  llPOn^  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
ine.  An  ages  £or  gale_ 
P.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


1  A  A  ni  ft  A  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du. 
I  VI  U  fill  V  rocs*  6  wks-  old>  S4.00  each;  7  wks. 

old.  $5.00  each.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 
These  pigs  are  raised  on  BYee  Range  with  access  to 
growing  grains.  ROU8E  BROS,  Dushore,  Pa. 


1  A  A  CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC,  BERKSHIRE  mPP 

•  WU  6  weeks  old,  $5.00:  8  to  10  weeks  old  rlllA 
$6.00.  Purebred  and  high-grade  pigs,  $7.00. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  -  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  National  C  h  a  m  p  i  o^n 

bloodlines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa, 

Reg.  0, 1,  G.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  ROn 

I  a  TOP  Rprkehi  roe  at  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 

L.ai  gG  UGI  holm  sows,  all  ages.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 

fOR  SAl-E— Thoroughbred  Berkshire  PIGS.  Large  type. 
■  Best  breeding.  ROGER  WERNBERG.  Box  437.  Bound  Brook.  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[ 

CATTLE  FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Holsteins,  Ayrshires,  Guernseys  and  Jerseys 
will  be  sold  on  September  28th,  and  the  grades  on 
September  29th,  at  Clearview  Farms,  one  mile  North  of 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  near  Delaware  Water  Gap.  It  is  a 
Community  Sale  by  many  breeders  and  most  animals  are 
Tuberculin  Tested.  Col.  George  E.  Baxter,  Auctioneer. 

Roy  M.  Decker,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LANO  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 

Tuberculin  Tested 

60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

West  Edmeston,  N.  V. 


quality  and  milky  type. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH 


BUY  COWS 


from  Vermont’s  cleanest 
—  —  —  —  County.  100  fresh  and 
nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BARRE,  VERMONT 
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Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  peach  season  is  moving  on  rapidly. 
Elberta  peaches  are  passing  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania  is  shipping  a  good 
many  carloads  at  the  present  time,  some 
of  them  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  The 
large  crop  and  low  prices  prevailing  tins 
season  have  caused  shippers  to  hunt  for 
better  markets  and  the  distribution  has 
been  unusually  wide.  The  second  peak 
of  the  crop  which  comes  in  September  is 
unusually  large,  especially  in  Illinois, 
Michigan  and  Missouri  and  New  York 
State  is  abundantly  supplied.  Hudson 
River  Valley  growers  will  ship  Elbertas 
the  last  10  days  in  September  and  the 
Western  New  York  section  should  start 
by  the  first  of  October.  Elbertas  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  have  been  selling  around  $1  per 
six-basket  carrier  and  35  to  75c  per  %- 
bushel  basket.  Apples  were  dull  and  or¬ 
dinary  stuff  sold  at  low  prices.  A2%s 
Delaware  Jonathans  and  Blush  sold  at 
$3.50  a  barrel,  while  West  Virginia  2%s 
Northwest  Greenings  brought  $1.25  a 
bushel.  Some  New  York  Alexanders  and 
Duchess  were  offered  around  60c  a  bushel. 
We  are  between  the  Summer  season  and 
the  Fall  crop  and  it  is  a  little  too  early 
for  much  activity  in  the  main  apple  crop. 
Some  export  business  is  being  carried  on 
and  recent  government  reports  state  that 
the  prices  on  Virginia  apples  in  English 
markets  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 
Eastern  grapes  are  becoming  more  plenti¬ 
ful  on  the  market,  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  12-qt.  climax  basket  Concords  sell¬ 
ing  around  60  cents.  Cabbage  which 
showed  a  slightly  stronger  tendency  early 
in  the  week  weakened  again,  with  New 
York  Danish  selling  $14  to  $18  a  ton 
according  to  quality  and  condition.  Let¬ 
tuce  also  weakened,  California  and  Colo¬ 
rado  Iceberg  four  4o  five-dozen  heads  to 
the  crate  sold  generally  $4  to  $4.50  with 
some  York  State  Big  Boston  two-dozen 
heads  to  the  crate  ranging  50c  to  $1.50  a 
crate.  New  York  State  carrots  were  dull 
at  90  cents  to  $1  a  bushel,  while  pickles 
brought  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  bushel  and  No.  1 
cucumbers  averaged  about  $1.30  a  bushel. 
Onions  held  fairly  steady,  York  State 
yellows  working  out  around  $1.60  per 
100-lb.  sack.  Virginia  sweet  potatoes 
eased  off  50  cents  a  barrel,  selling  $3  to 
$3.50  a  barrel.  Maryland  bushel  hamper 
declined  25  cents  to  $1.25  to  $1.50  and 
the  New  Jersey  sweet  potatoes  sold  for 
about  $1.35  per  %-busliel  basket. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Fine  fresh  eggs  were  in  very  good  de¬ 
mand  and  price  advances  were  frequent 
with  fresh  extra  firsts  selling  42%c  and 
firsts  averaging  39c  a  dozen.  There  was 
quite  a  drop  between  the  price  for  firsts 
and  seconds,  the  latter  advancing  more 
slowly  and  selling  at  32  to  34c.  Some 
fresh  eggs  carefully  selected  candled  stock 
brought  46  to  49c  and  very  fancy  stock 
for  carton  trade  brought  as  high  as  .  56c. 
Storage  stocks  of  eggs  reached  within 
200.000  cases  of  the  total  holdings  re¬ 
ported  at  the  peak  of  the  season  last 
year,  a  year  which  was  not  profitable  to 
those  storing  them  for  sale  during  the 
Winter.  Dealers  are  hoping  for  a  higher 
average  price  this  year  in  order  that  they 
may  move  their  holdings  at  a  profit.  On 
September  1,  1926,  9,563,000  cases  were 
reported  on  hand,  about  282,000  oases  less 
than  on  August  1,  500,000  cases  more 
•than  the  five-year  average  for  the  same 
date  and  300,000  cases  less  than  a  year 
ago. 

Live  poultry  has  been  fluctuating  con¬ 
siderably.  Heavy  fowl  dropped  2c  after 
an  upward  trend,  Plymouth  Bocks  sell¬ 
ing  33  to  34c  a  lb.  Common  ordinary 
stock  averaged  about  27e  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  ranged  20  to  23c  a  lb.  Fancy  young 
Plymouth  Rock  broilers  weighing  3  lbs. 
each  sold  up  to  33c  and  lighter  weights 
moved  very  slowly  on  a  weak  market  at 
from  27  to  30c.  Leghorn  broilers  were 
quoted  at  27c.  Old  roosters  averaged  21c 
a  lb.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  for  the 
week  were  heavy  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  but  there  was  a  fair  outlet  for  the 
better  quality  stock  and  the  market  held 
firm.  Fresh  killed  fowl,  dry-picked  bar- 
reled-packed,  heavy,  was  quoted  at  30  to 
32c,  lc  advance  over  the  week  previous, 
while  boxed  packed  sold  at  34  to  35c  a 
lb.  Lighter  weights,  barreled  packed, 
sold  as  low  as  23  to  24c  a  lb.  Nearby 
ducklings,  fresh  killed,  were  quoted  at 
28c.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  the  United 
States  of  broilers  on  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  were  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago,  over  nine  million  pounds,  about  three 
million  more  than  the  five-year  average. 
Holdings  on  roasters  are  about  normal, 
5,000,000  lbs.,  but  are  about  7,000,000  lbs. 
smaller  than  a  year  ago  on  the  same  date. 
Holdings  of  fowl  were  reported  at  6,682,- 
000  lbs.  compared  with  4,890,000  lbs.  on 
September  1,  1925. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  ruled  firm  under  mod¬ 
erate  offerings  and  prices  have  advanced 
about  $2  a  ton.  Some  No.  1  Timothy 
hay  has  been  arriving  which  sold  readily 
at  $25  a  ton,  No.  2  selling  at  $23  to  $24, 
the  same  price  as  No.  1  light  clover  mixed. 
Straight  rye  straw  worked  out  at  $18  to 
$19  a  ton,  wheat  and  oat  straw  averaging 
about  $14  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON-CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  50c;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
45c- ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  55c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage, 
ball,  5c ;  pimento,  ball,  10c ;  sv7eet  milk, 
qt.,  10c. 

Milk.  —  Buttermilk,  glass,  5c ;  skim- 
milk.,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25;  plums,  %  bu.,  75c;  beans, 
dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets,  pk.,  35c ;  cabbage, 
new,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  lb.,  5c ;  celery,  3 
belts,  25c ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c ;  lettuce, 
head,  5c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  lb., 
5c ;  green,  belt,  5e ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  pep¬ 
pers,  doz.,  20c ;  potatoes,  best,  pk.,  50c ; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  Hubbard  squash, 
lb.,  6c;  green  corn,  yellow  Bantam,  doz., 
25c;  white  corn,  doz.,  20c;  cucumber 
pickles,  100,  75c ;  large,  each,  2  to  3c ; 
tomatoes,  home-grown,  4  lbs.,  25c ;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  qt.,  15c  ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c  ;  salsify, 
belt,  12i4c;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c;  string  beans, 
qt..  10c ;  3  for  25c ;  raspberries,  red,  qt., 
30c ;  black,  qt.,  25c ;  currants,  qt.,  10cj 
huckleberries,  qt.,  25c ;  peaches,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2.25  ;  prime  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry.— Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  33c ;  light,  lb.,  30c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  3Sc ;  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c;  broil¬ 
ers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb., 
35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  2Sc ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  native 
beef,  5c  lb.  less ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c  ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
side  pork,  lb.,  25c ;  bacon  chunk,  lb.,  30c ; 
sliced,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  2S  to  30c ;  dressed, 
50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  22  to  30c ;  dressed, 
45  to  4Sc ;  broliers,  live,  lb.,  25  to  35c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  geese,  live,  lb., 
28  to  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  55c ;  squabs, 
pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50c ;  eggs,  whole¬ 
sale,  40c  retail,  43  to  50c ;  duck  eggs, 
doz.,  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Peppers,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  butter,  bu.,  $1  to  $2  ; 
Lima,  bu.,  $4 ;  beets,  doz.  behs,  20c ;  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  cauliflower,  doz., 
$1.25  to  $2.25 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  65c  to 
$1 ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  10  to  20c ;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  pickles,  100,  50  to  75c ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce, 
leaf,  head,  4  to  5c ;  romaine,  box,  50c ; 
Boston  lettuce,  crate,  $1.25 ;  onions,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $1.90;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20c;  Winter 
squash,  lb.,  4c;  Summer  squash,  40  to 
50c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  each,  10  to  15c;  onions,  bu.,  $1; 
endive,  doz.,  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25  ;  can¬ 
taloupes,  crate,  $1.50  to  $4 ;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  crate,  $5  to  $6 ;  qt.,  IS  to  22c ; 
peaches,  bskt,  60  to  SOc ;  plums,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2 ;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c;  heavy,  lb.,  14c;  veal,  dressed,  lb., 
13  to  18c. 

Hay  and  Grain.  —  Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$17 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  seed  wheat, 
bu.,  $1.75 ;  oats,  45c ;  barley,  70c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bskt.,  75c  to 
$1;  green,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  green,  Lima, 
lb.,  35c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  35c ;  bskt., 
35  to  40c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c ; 
100  bchs,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  25c ;  bskt.,  35  to  40c ;  cantaloupes, 
crate,  $3  to  $5  ;  seconds,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2.50 ;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  _$2.50  to 
$3.50;  seconds,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.25;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  55  to  65c;  corn,  Evergreen, 
doz.  ears,  12  to  18c ;  Golden  Bantam,  doz. 
ears,  12  to  18c;  Yellow  Nugget,  doz.,  12 
to  18c ;  cucumbers,  bskt.,  $1 ;  doz.,_60  to 
75c ;  eggplant,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  green  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  horseradish,  lb.,  10 
to  12c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  heads,  40  to  45c; 
lettuce,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c  ;  Big  Boston, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
$1.10  to  $1.20;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to 
25c ;  peppers,  red,  bskt,  75  to  90c ;  green, 
bskt,  40  to  50c ;  pickles,  dill,  100,  $1  to 
$1.25;  small,  100,  40  to  SOc;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $1.80;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1.25; 
radishes,  100  bchs,  75c  to_$i;*doz.  bclis, 
15  to  20e ;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  doz.,  30  to  40c  ;  Hubbard,  lb., 
5c ;  tomatoes,  bskt,  40  to  45c ;  turnips, 
bskt,  40  to  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Duchess,  bu.,  65  to 
75c ;  Red  Astra,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  black¬ 
berries,  crate,  $5  to  $6 ;  qt.,  25  to  28c ; 
crabapples,  bskt,  75  to  SOc;  elderberries, 
bskt,  40  to  45c ;  peaches_,  bskt,  35  to  40c ; 
Rochester,  bskt,  60  to  75c ;  pears,  Clapp's 
Favorite,  bskt,  75c;  plums,  Jap.,  bskt., 
40  to  SOc. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  28c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to 
26c;  ducks,  lb.,  32  t)  34c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.—  Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
40  to  SOc ;  doz.,  50  to  55c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  22  to  23c ;  qt.  jars,  60 


to  75c  ;  5-lb.  pails,  $1.10  ;  buckwheat,  5-lb. 
pails,  75c ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50 
to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

And  now  the  cool  nights  and  wondering 
when  the  gardens  will  be  killed.  Lettuce 
tops  the  list  for  price. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firmer ;  creamery,  40  to  50c ;  dairy,  38  to 
39c.  Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies,  flats, 
24  to  25c;  longhorns,  25  to  26c;  Lira- 
burger,  block,  Swiss,  30  to  35c.  Eggs, 
quiet;  hennery,  42  to  57c;  State  and 
western,  candled,  31  to  41c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poulti-y,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  27  to  35c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  31  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  22  to  24c ; 
ducks,  30  to  31c ;  geese,  25  to  28c.  Live 
poultry,  slow ;  fowls,  21  to  27c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  24  to  31c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  20c ; 
ducks,  26  to  30c ;  geese,  18  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Duchess,  bu.,  40c  to  $1 ;  early  Greening, 
35  to  60c;  Transparent,  25  to  65c;  crabs, 
$1  to  $1.25.  Potatoes,  quiet ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  seconds,  75c  to  $1.50 ; 
sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  light 
supply;  Elberta,  bu.,  $2.30  to  $3;  Hale, 
$3  to  $3.25 ;  Rochester,  $1  to  $1.50.  Mel¬ 
ons,  steady ;  cantaloupes,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Honeydew,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75.  Watermelons, 
20  to  60c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  steady ; 
Cal.,  box,  $2  to  $3.25 ;  Clapp,  'bu.,  $1.50 
to  $2.  Plums,  Lombards,  bu.,  50  to  90c ; 
So.,  box,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  prunes,  bu.,  $2  to 
$3.50.  Grapes,  Thompson,  'box,  $1  to 
$1.35 ;  Malaga,  $1.30  to  $1.65 ;  Tokay, 
$1.65  to  $2.26 ;  home-grown  Worden,  Con¬ 
cord,  small  bskt,  40  to  60c.  Blackber¬ 
ries,  32-qt.  crate,  $6  to  $6.50;  huckle¬ 
berries,  $4.50  to  $6 ;  elderberries,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9  ;  white  kidney, 
$5.25  to  $8;  marrow,  $7  to  $8;  medium, , 
$6  to  $6.50;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions, 
steady  ;  home-grown,  bu.  ,$1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Texas,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  Spanish,  $1.40 
to  $1.60.- 

Vegetables,  steady;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  $1.30  to  $1.75;  Limast  qt.,  25  to 
35c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  25c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  40  to  60c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ;  cauliflower,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.40;  celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $5  to 
$5.75 ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  10  to  18c ;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  35  to  65c;  eggplant,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1.50 ;  endive,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  lettuce, 
2-doz.  box,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  (Iceberg,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  40c ; 
peas,  bag,  $2  to  $2.25;  peppers,  90c  to 
$3.25;  pieplant,  doz.  _bchs,  30  to  50c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  squash,  bu.,  40  to  65c ; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  white, 
bu.,  75  to  85c. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
20  .to  23c;  dark,  12  to  17c.  Maple  Prod¬ 
ucts,  steady  ;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
•ton,  $24  to  $26;  clover  mixed,  $22  to 
$24;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $26 ;  middlings,  $27 ;  red-dog, 
$38.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $32.25;  bilmeal, 
$44.50;  hominy,  $33.25 ;  gluten,  $37.65; 
oat  feed,  $8.75.  J.  W.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

September  16,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  Sept. :  Class  1,  3.5-per¬ 
cent  test,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.10  per 
100  lbs.  ;  Class  2A,  $2.21  plus  differen¬ 
tials ;  Class  2B,  $2.46;  Class  2C,  $2.41; 
Class  3,  $2.15. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $3.05 ;  Class  2, 
$2.35;  Class  3,  $2.15. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.45  @$0.45% 

Extra,  92  score  .  .44% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .39%  @  .44 

•Seconds,  84  to  S7  score  .37%@  *^§^2 

Lower  grades . 36  @  .37 

Ladles . 30  @  .35 

Packing  stock . 29  @  .30% 

Centralized  . 37  @  .42 

Renovated . .  .35%  @  .36 

Sweet,  fancy  . 47  @  .47% 

Extra . 46  @  .46% 

Firsts  . 40%  @  .45 

Seconds  . 39  @  .40% 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  ....$0.24  @$0.24% 

Average  run . 22  @  .23 

Young  America,  fresh .  .  .23  @  .23% 

Daisies,  single . 23  @  .23% 

EGGS 


Nearby  hennery,  fancy,  wli .  .$0.59@$0.60 

Average  extras  . 54 @  .56 

Extra  firsts  . 47 @  .53 

Firsts  . 41  @  .45 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 41%  .55 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best...  .49%  .52 

Gathered,  bast  . 45@  .46 

Common  to  good . 28  @  .35 


Fowls,  lb. 
Broilers  .  . 
Roosters  . 


LIVE  POULTRY 

. $0.22  @$0.31 

. 26@  .32 

.  .IS 


Ducks  . 25@  .31 

Geese  . 12@  .IS 

Tame  rabbits  - . 24@  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best  . $0.3S@$0.43 

Fair  to  good  . 30@  .35 

Broilers  . 30@  .38 

Roosters  . 17@  .22 

Turkeys,  young  . .50@  .60 

Old  stock  . 30@  .40 

Ducks  . 25  @  .28 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45@  .70 

Dark,  doz .  2.50 %  3.00 

Culls  .  1.25  @  1.50 

COUNTRY'-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.23@$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 18@  .22 

Culls  . 12  @  .15 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $9.75 @10.35 

Bulls  . 5.50@  6.25 

Cows  .  4.50@  6.25 

Calves,  best  . 15.50@  16.50 

Culls  . 8.50@  9.00 

Hogs  . 11.40@  14.50 

Sheep  .  5.00@  6.50 

Lambs  . 14.00@16.00 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu..  Blush  . $0.65@$1.50 

N.  W.  Greening . 75@  1.50 

Duchess  . 50@  1.25 

Wealthy  . 50@  1.75 

Wolf  River  . 50@  1.50 

Gravenstein  . . 50  (a)  1.25 

Twenty-ounce  . 75@  1.75 

Mixed  kinds  . 50@  1.50 

Pears,  bu . 75@  3.50 

Musk-melons,  bu .  l.C0@  3.00 

Blackberries,  qt . 12 @  .18 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20@  .30 

Peaches,  O-'bskt.  crate  .  1.00@  1.75 

Hu.  bskt . 50@  1.50 

Grapes,  western,  20-lb.  case.  1.50@  2.50 

Oranges,  California,  box.  .  .  .  2.25@  7.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50@$0.75 

Cabbage,  ton  . 15.00@18.00 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.00@  5.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 50@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Sweet  corn,  100  ears  .  1.50@  2.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 3.50@  5.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00@  8.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 1.50@  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  3.00@  5.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.50@  3.75 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40@  1.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.00@  3.50 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Peas,  bu . 1.00@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 1.00@  1.50 

Romaine,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Squash,  bu .  1.00 @  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 1.50@  3.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier...  1.50@  3.50 

20-qt.  crate  .  1.00@  1.50 

26-qt.  crate  .  1.00@  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Lon_g  Island,  ISO  lbs . $4.40@$4.75 

150-lb.  sack  .  1.75@  4.25 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack  .  3.00@  3.65 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 1.25@  4.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  24.50@25.50 

No.  3  . 21.00@24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00  @26.00 

New  hay  .  23.00  @28.00 

Straw,  rye  .  23.00@24.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.46% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.52% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.60% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 96% 

No.  3  yellow . 94% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 49% 

Rye  . 1.05% 

Barley  . 85 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . .10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.51@  .52 

Cheese,  lb . 35 @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65 @  .70 

Glathered  . 35  @  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05 @  .06 

Sweet  corn,  doz . 40@  .60 

Onions,  lb . 04  @  .06 

Lettuce,  head . 05  @  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 05 @  .12 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Lima  beans,  lb . 15  @  .18 

Spinach,  lb . 10@  .12 

Muskmelons,  each  . 10@  .20 

Peaches,  doz . 20@  .35 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25  @  .40 

Blackberries,  qt . 15@  .25 
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I  Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Here  Is  Proof  that 


“Si  XMks  ih  Cows  Clean” 

“In.  1905  we  installed  our  Burrell  Milkers,  and  for  21  years 
they  have  done  all  our  milking.  The  four  cows  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  picture  [above]  have  been  milked  with  a  Bur¬ 
rell  Milker  for  more  than  14  years.  Most  of  our  herd  is  of 
at  least  a  third  or  fourth  generation  of  cows  that  have  never 
been  milked  by  hand.” — M.  E.  Timmerman  &  Son. 


A  Grange  Session. — The  Parson  has 
written  these  letters  or  parts  of  them  in 
most  every  kind  of  a  place  but  he  is 
starting  this  one  in  surroundings  new, 
even  to  him.  For  he  is  up  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  a  little  room  on  the  first  floor  of 
a  town  hall — a  big  town  hall  at  that.  He 
is  to  speak  upstairs  but  does  not  come  on 
for  an  hour  or  more,  so  he  will  get  busy 
while  he  can.  The  Grangers  are  coming 
in  now  to  leave  their  things  here.  At 
this  precise  moment  he  counts  2G  in  this 
small  room.  It  looks  as  though  the  man 
right  here  in  front  was  a  minister— a  lit¬ 
tle  higher  collar,  a  white  bow  tie,  and 
quite  white  hands.  He  looks  at  the  Par¬ 
son  as  though  wondering  if  he  be  select¬ 
man’s  third  assistant.  His  hat  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher  and  he  seems  to  have  trouble 
putting  it  where  he  might  find  it  later. 

Now  here  come  three  girls.  One  is 
carrying  a  sort  of  box  with  a  handle  to 
it.  Then  the  real  team  work  begins.  One 
of  the  other  girls  instantly  puts  up  both 
hands,  palms  up,  about  as  high  as  her 
shoulders  and  on  these  two  hands  is 
placed  this  box.  The  lid  is  opened,  the 
mirror  is  on  the  inside  of  this  lid.  Say, 
you  just  ought  to  have  seen  the  combina¬ 
tions  in  that  box!  The  Parson’s  barber 
kit  is  a  bagatelle  compared  with  it. 
When  the  first  girl  was  done  the  other 
girl  put  her  palms  right  up,  the  opened 
box  was  placed  upon  them  and  the  other 
one  “made  up.”  Then  the  third  girl  got 
in  line.  It  certainly  was  real  team 
work. 

Now  comes  in  a  man  with  a  very  wor¬ 
ried  look  holding  a  hat  in  his  hand.  The 
Parson  does  not  say  his  hat  because  it 
shortly  appears  that  it  is  not  his  hat  at 
all.  He  proffers  the  remark  that  at  the 
one  affair  he  went  to  he  happened  to  be 
the  last  to  get  his  hat  or  get  a  hat.  For 
the  one  hat  left  must  have  been  the  poor¬ 
est  hat  of  the  whole  lot.  Did  every  man 
pick  the  best  hat?  At  any  rate  the  last 
man  got  the  worst  hat,  and  one  can  figure 
it  out  as  well  as  another.  At  last  he  de¬ 
cides  that  he  hadn’t  even  better  leave  this 
one  there  (he  had  glanced  at  the  Parson 
several  times)  so  he  takes  it  along  with 
him.  No  one  need  go  to  the  movies  to 
see  the  passing  show.  About  the  best 
play  the  Parson  ever  saw  in  his  life  was 
•ailed  a  “Half  Hour  on  the  Street  in 
slew  York.”  As  you  sit  in  the  car  fac- 
ng  the  sidewalk  just  take  note  of  the 
how  in  front  of  you.  All  one  needs  is  a 
icnse  of  appreciation  and  humor. 

No  Hurry. — The  Parson  has  always 
contended  that  when  a  farmer  once  gets 
Iressed-up  he  does  not  want  to  change 
lothes  in  a  minute.  These  Grangers  cer¬ 
tainly  seemed  to  be  in  no  special  hurry. 
It  was  half  past  nine  when  they  came 
lown  for  the  Parson  and  still  there  was 
much  to  the  program.  It  was  25  minutes 
of  11  when  they  jogged  him  out  for  a 
speech.  Even  at  that  they  were  sweeping 
up  the  floor  when  the  Parson  left  as 
though  they  were  getting  ready  for  a 
dance.  In  fact  he  understood  they  did 
have  one.  The  Parson  put  up  that  night 
with  the  State  Master  and  was  royally 
entertained.  It  developed  that  th_ere 
were  26  Granges  represented,  with  o30 
people  present.  They  had  the  refresh¬ 
ment  arrangements  down  to  such  a  fine 
point  that  he  heard  them  say  they 
served  this  crowd  in  four  minutes.  About 
20  withdrew  a  little  in  advance  and  got 
the  baskets  ready  in  which  they  brought 
the  cake  and  ice  cream — the  latter  all 
done  up  with  “spoon  in  every  package. 
The  napkin  was  folded  and  held  to  the 
ice  cream  package  by  a  little  rubber 
band.  It  was  the  quickest  work  the  I  ar¬ 
son  ever  saw. 

A  Good  Turn. — There  is  nothing  like 
doing  a  good  turn  like  these  Boy  Scouts— 
and  some  good  turns  turn  out  about  like 
the  one  the  Parson  heard  about  the  other 
day  A  young  Scout  came  in  to  the  break¬ 
fast  table  and  proudly  announced  that 
lie  had  already  done  his  good  turn  for  the 
day.  His  people  were  much  pleased  and 
saw  at  once  he  was  a  lad  of  great  social 
service  promise.  What  could  your  early 
good  turn  have  been?  they  asked  with 
both  pride  and  joy.  “Why,  I  saw  old 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  hurrying  down  the 
road,  trying  to  catch  the  morning  train, 
and  I  let  the  bulldog  loose  and  I  tell 
vou  they  made  it  with  time  to  spare. 
The  Parson  thinks  a  good  deal  of  the  so- 
called  help  the  farmer  gets,  especially 
wlicn  they  g&ve  him  tciriff  on  whe&t 
when  he  had  400  million  bushels  to  sell, 
is  a  good  deal  like  this  “good  turn.” 

The  “New”  Ford. — And  what  do  you 
think,  if  the  Parson  and  the  Parson’s 
tribe  haven’t  got  a  new  Ford — a  brand 
new  one.  Think  of  having  a  new  car  on 
the  place.  We  have  had  old  ones  for 
some  12  years  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  re¬ 
lief,  if  not  a  joy,  that  we  had  another.  It 
is  what  the  boys  call  a  Tudor — if  you 
know  what  that  is.  The  Parson  notices 
that  the  State  office  takes  no  recognition 
of  Mr.  Ford’s  fancy  names  but  puts  the 
thing  in  as  a  sedan.  It  seems  to  be  quite 
a  nifty  car.  It  has  that  rod  across  the 
front  the  Parson  spoke  of  in  his  last  let¬ 
ter  but  really  it  is  stouter  and  bigger 
than  lie  thought,  and  must  have  cost  as 
much  as  a  quarter.  The  coil  boxes  are 
right  in  on  top  of  the  engine  where  it  is 
hoped  they  will  keep  dry.  W  e  had  one 


extra  put  on — a  speedometer.  There  has 
practically  never  been  a  speedometer  that 
would  work  on  any  of  our  cars  and  it  is 
nice  to  have  one.  The  last  speedometer 
the  Parson  had  was  on  an  old  Rambler 
bicycle  with  detachable  Dunlop  tires' — 
nearly  30  years  ago. 

Good  People. — Yes,  there  are  many 
good  people  in  this  world  and  some  of 
them  have  money  at  that.  Mark  Twain 
used  to  say,  “Be  good  and  you’ll  be  lone¬ 
some,”  and  sometimes  the  Parson  feels 
like  saying,  “Be  good  and  you’ll  be 
might  poor.”  The  Parson  has  such  a 
friend — a  good  Congregationalist  by  the 
way — and  one  day  he  looked  right  at  the 
Parson  and  said,  “You  never  asked  me 
for  any  money.”  Now  it  would  seem 
most  too  bad  for  a  man  to  lay  it  up 
against  a  minister  that  he  never  relieved 
him  of  any  money.  So  when  the 
wretched  old  Ford  neither  could  or  would 
go  a  step  farther,  the  Parson  sent  this 
man  a  bit  of  a  love  letter.  The  result  of 
it  was  most  enough  for  a  new  Ford  car. 
The  man  wrote  that  he  hoped  the  Parson 
would  get  a  good  car  and  “wear  it  out 
soon.” 

At  the  Shore. — Yes,  we  have  all  been 
down  to  the  shore  for  a  week,  the  last 
week  in  August.  The  Parson  had  to  come 
bac-k  up  quite  a  bit  so  he  did  not  get  in 
much  time.  The  weather  seemed  to  be 
against  the  venture.  All  but  the  first  day 
was  cold  enough  to  need  an  overcoat.  The 
last  two  days,  Sunday  and  Monday  (La¬ 
bor  Day)  were  about  the  coldest,  wettest 
days  you  ever  did  see.  Really  a  week  is 
a  pretty  short  time  if  half  of  it  is  rainy. 
It  takes  most  half  the  time  to  get  really 
settled  and  used  to  it.  A  man  let  us  have 
the  cottage  free  and  was  really  lovely  to 
us.  He  took  the  boys  clamming.  They 
had  never  dug  or  seen  a  clam  dug  in 
their  lives.  Then  the  boys  had  a  great 
time  getting  fiddler  crabs  for  a  fishing 
trip,  but  never  had  the  fishing  as  the 
weather  man  willed  otherwise.  There 
was  a  big  fireplace  in  the  cottage  and 
we  enjoyed  that  when  we  could  get  hold 
of  wood  enough.  We  took  down  plenty 
of  food  and  garden  stuff  from  home,  even 
ice  and  milk,  so  it  cost  us  no  more  than 
to  live  at  home. 

The  Skunk  Movie. — Speaking  of  the 
daily  show  of  human  existence  there  was 
certainly  a  movie  stunt  pulled  off  down 
at  the  shore  one  day.  It  seemed  to  be 
a  great  place  for  skunks.  One  skunk 
was  seen  poking  round  the  other  evening 
with  her  seveii  babies.  One  woman  saw 
a  whole  family  out  working  on  her  lawn 
— the  next  day  the  place  actually  looked 
as  though  there  had  been  hogs  on  it.  This 
day  there  could  be  seen  a  little  dead  baby 
skunk  over  in  the  back  yard  of  a  very 
swell  cottage  just  next  to  ours.  Out 
came  a  man,  and  woman  and  approached 
it  from  afar,  then  they  stopped.  Evident¬ 
ly  they  intended  to  do  something,  prob¬ 
ably  bury  that  skunk.  The  man  darts 
forward  but  retreats  again.  He  tries 
this  several  times.  Then  he  takes  out  a 
handkerchief  and  holds  over  his  nose. 
With  a  wild  dash  he  goes  by  the  skunk 
and  gets  a  shovel  in  the  garden,  then  runs 
way  back  in  the  lot  to  recuperate. 
Finally  with  the  handkerchief  over  his 
nose  he  dashes  in  on  the  enemy  again 
and  gets  the  little  baby  skunk  on  the 
shovel  and  rushes  to  a  corner  of  the 
garden.  Two  more  people  have  come  out 
of  the  house  by  this  time  to  see  if  they 
can  be  of  any  help.  It  takes  three  more 
dashes,  holding  his  nose,  to  get  a  small 
hole  dug  in  which  he  pushes  the  little  ani¬ 
mal.  Finally  it  is  covered  with  earth  and 
with  great  blows  he  whacks  the  earth 
down  with  the  shovel  as  though  the  poor 
thing  might  be  getting  out.  A  real  old 
New  England  farmer  would  carry  a 
skunk  of  that  size  round  in  his  pocket 
handkerchief  for  perfumery ! 

Horse  and  Lock-jaw. — Speaking  of 
what  Yankee  ingenuity  can  do  the  Parson 
has  in  a  mind  a  case  right  now  of  a  sick 
horse  down  country.  The  Parson  was 
certainly  sorry  when  he  heard  about  this 
horse  as  it  is  a  beautiful  animal,  won¬ 
derfully  intelligent  and  a  great  pet  for 
•the  family.  It  got  a  nail  in  its  foot  and 
although  iodine  was  poured  on,  in  about 
a  week  it  was  in  very  bad  shape  and  the 
veterinary  was  sent  for  from  the  city. 
“Nothing  to  do  in  the  world  but  to  take 
it  out  into  the  pasture  and  shoot  it,”  said 
he,  and  taking  $8  for  the  visit  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  vial  of  easing  dope  lie  went  back 
to  the  city.  But  the  man  loved  that 
horse  and  he  went  at  him  to  save  him. 
His  jaws  did  not  seem  to  lock  though  he 
had  all  the  other  symptoms.  He  blistered 
him  pretty  much  all  over  with  a  liniment 
he  made  himself.  He  applied  great  poul¬ 
tices  of  wheat  bran  across  his  back.  He 
rubbed  and  rubbed  the  stiff  and  knotted 
cords  and  muscles,  and  it’s  now  two 
weeks  and  that  horse  is  walking  about 
the  pasture  and  is  going  to  recover.  Per¬ 
haps  he  didn’t  have  lock-jaw.  Perhaps 
he  had  spinal  meningitis.  But  anyway 
the  eight-dollar-a-visit  city  veterinary 
said  he  had  and  that  he  had  not  a  single 
chance  of  living.  By  the  way,  this  man 
said  if  he  could  have  poured  turpentine 
into  the  wound  he  is  positive  the  horse 
never  would  have  been  infected. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Many  dairymen  who  have  had  no 
experience  with  a  Burrell  Milker 
cannot  believe  that  it  milks  the 
coins  clean .  But  here  is  proof. 
And  there  are  hundreds  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  dairymen  who  have 
had  experiences  similar  to  that  of 
the  Messrs.  Timmerman. 

It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 

What  is  meant  by  the  statement, 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”?  Just 
exactly  what  the  words  mean  in 
their  usual  sense.  The  only  reason 
why  the  question  is  ever  asked  is 
simply  because  dairymen  who  have 
had  no  experience  with  a  Burrell 
Milker  cannot  believe  it  milks  the 
cows  clean  l  But  the  proof  is  in 
the  performance,  records  of  which 
stack  upon  each  other  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds.  When  there  are  generations 


upon  generations  of  cows  that  have 
never  been  milked  by  hand,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  Burrell  milks  the  cows  clean. 

Here  Are  the  4  Reasons 

(1)  The  Air  -  Cushion  Teat  Cup, 
which  supports  and  compresses  the 
teats  by  air  alone;  (2)  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Controller,  which  regulates 
the  suction  to  suit  exactly  each  in¬ 
dividual  cow;  (3)  the  Sanitary 
Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely  pre¬ 
vents  contamination  of  the  milk 
from  the  pipe  line;  (4)  the  Positive  Re¬ 
lief  Pulsator,  which  gives  complete 
rest  between  pulsations  and  assures 
natural  circulation — these  are  the 
four  reasons  why  the  Burrell  milks 
the  cows  clean.  Each  is  explained 
in  the  Burrell  catalog,  a  copy  of 
which  every  dairyman  should  have. 


And  Here’s  the  Separator  that  Skims  the  Milk  Clean 


If  you  are  separating  your 
milk,  you  need  a  Burrell 
Cream  Separator — It  Skims 
the  Milk  Clean.  The  old 
Burrell-Simplex  was  never 
equalled  for  close  skim¬ 
ming,  and  the  same  won¬ 
derful  Link  Blades  which 
made  it  famous  make  this 
simplified,  easy-running 
quality  machine  the  closest 


skimming  cream  separator 
you  can  buy.  It  has  a 
greater  capacity  to  given 
size  bowl,  to  a  given  speed 
and  to  a  given  amount  of 
power  than  any  other  sep¬ 
arator.  Four  sizes  —  350, 
500,  750,  1000  lbs.  — hand 
or  power  driven.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  illus¬ 
trated  catalog,  free  to  you. 


Send  For  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dairy¬ 
men.  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Cotvs  Clean”.  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean”.  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 

. .(Fill  out  coupon  below,  clip  here  and  mail  today JL. - 

H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC.,  20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  two  free  books  described  above. 

My  dealer’s  name  is  . 

His  post  office  is . .  State  . 

I  milk. . cows. 

(number) 

My  name  is  . . 


1  d<f  not  use  a  milking  machine.  I  sell  whokfmilk 


My  post  office  is . -  State. 


TftVOt  MARK  KEG.  L  '  I'U  Ofi- 


n  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS  ^ 


f  A  HINMAN  MILKER 

#  IN  A  GAS  ENGINE  UNIT 


no  installation 

Complete,  ready  to  start  right  intosaveyou 
time,  hard  work,  and  money  on  your  dairy.  Milks 
one  or  two  cows  at  a  time.  Neat,  compact,  takes 
very  little  room,  andis  easily  rolled  about  in  small 
space.  All  the  same  original  Hinman  advantages 
of  easy,  thorough  cleaning,  dependable,  twice-a- 
day  operation,  and  economy  or  power. 

Another  true  Hinman — the  machine  that  has 
proved  itself  by  18  years  of  continued  and  growing 

Hinman 
Gas  Engine 
Milker 


success  on  thousands  of  dairies,  large  and  small.  Write 
for  folder.  Get  the  facts  that  other  progressive 
dairymen  are  welcoming  with  enthusiasm  in  every 
dairy  county.  Write  today! 

Hinman  Gas  Engine  Milker;  Hinman  Electtic 
Milker;  Hinman  Standard  Milker — a  machine 
that's  right  for  every  dairy  farm.  Send  for  catalog. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Fourth  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

A  C'  p'NJ'TQ  1  Write  at  once.  Some  oppor- 
/IvJLiN  IO.  tunities  open. 


Hinman 
Standard 
Milker 
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There  never  has  been  —  and  never  will  be  —  any  fair  way  to 
judge  a  dairy  ration  except  by  the  return  in  milk  from  every 
dollar  spent  for  feed. 

The  lowest  priced  feed  is  really  the  most  expensive  if  it  fails  to 
pay  back  more  than  it  cost.  And  the  highest  priced  feed  is  the 
most  economical  if  it  earns  the  largest  net  profit. 

Not  a  formula  alone — nor  a  price  nor  a  method  of  manufacture 
— has  built  Larro  reputation.  Dairymen’s  preference  for  Larro 
comes  from  just  one  thing— RESULTS— the  amount  of  profit 
produced  for  every  dollar  spent  for  feed. 

You  can  quickly  prove  on  your  own  balance  sheet  what  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  dairymen  have  found  from  long  experience  — 
and  without  risk,  too.  Get  two  sacks  of  Larro  from  your  nearest 
dealer.  If,  after  feeding  them  to  one  cow,  you  are  not  satisfied, 
he  is  authorized  to  return  your  money.  This  is  the  Larro 
guarantee  that  has  been  in  effect  for  the  past  15  years. 


LARRO  WE 

DETROIT 


MILLING 


COMPANY 

MICHIGAN 


(63S) 


More  Milk  Or  It  Costs 
You  Nothing 

“Feed  200  pounds  of  Larro  to  any 
one  cow;  then  if  your  own  figures 
do  not  show  that  she  gave  more 
milk  on  Larro,  or  if  for  any  other 
reason  you  are  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied,  return  your  two  empty  sacks 
and  unused  Larro  and  get  every 
cent  of  your  money  back.” 

Dealers  selling  Larro  are 
authorized  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  this  agreement. 


arro 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 


Kline’s8  rock*  Chicks 

(Parks  strain).  None  better.  Big, 
strong  and  guaranteed.  September, 
13c ;  October,  14c.  Discount  on 
1,000.  10-dav-old,  35c.  Heavy  Mix,  lOc. 
S.  W.l  KLINE,  Box  30,  Middlecreek,  Fa. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

®  12c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del. 

TANCRED  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

254-312  records.  Yearling  Hens,  Cockerels,  Pullets, 
Contest  Pens.  4th  highest  hen,  6th  pen  at  Ill. 
Descriptive  Catalog.  24th  year.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. 
and  guarantee  satisfaction, 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm  -  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 
REDS 

March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt.,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

p.  s.— We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 

WHO  MOHEKiMIOS 

Wo  ship  C.  O.  D.  and'guarantee  prepaid  1 00%  live  delivery 
of  sturdy  purebred  cliick9  from  healthy, “^bred-to-lay 
flocks.  White  Leghorns,  8c ;  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  9c; 
Anonas,  Barred  liocks.  White  Rocks,  8.  C-  Beds,  10c; 
Buff  Bocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorca  sf  lie;  Mixed,|8c-  Orders  less  than  BlOchicks  lc  more. 
SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Boa  R.  SILVER  LAKE,  IND. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  BROILERS 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


PULLETS 


I  II  I?  A  Leghorn  Pullets,  2,000,  Free  range 

Lally  rarms  quality  Reasonable  LALLY  FARMS.  Vineland,  N.J, 


CHICKS 


Reds  .... 
Rocks  .... 
Leghorns. 
H’vy  Mxd. 


25 

$3  00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 


50  100 

S5  50  $10.00 

5.50  10.00 

4.50  8.00 

4  50  8.00 


Free  range.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 

Pullets,  Leghorns,  Good  yearling:  hens,  $1.10  each 

UNITER  EGG  FARMS,  lliilndale,  New  York 


WU/YANnnTTE  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

■  TV  I  AHUU  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


S.  C.  W.  PHI  I  CTQ  Ready  to  lay,  $2.00  each. 

I  UL1JLL1 1  O  r  ' 


LEGHORN  J 


1  ROBERT  63I1TH,  Nassawadox,  Va. 


White  Leghorn  PULLETS  April^hatch,  $200  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  mos.  old,  SI.  35  each. 
H.  E.  LOVELL  Canterbury,  Conn. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

ready  to  lay,  $2.50  each.  Range  grown.  From 
show  and  contest  winners.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

H.  N.  CONNER  -  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


Pullets 


Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

March  Hatched.  $3.00  each; 
April  Hatched,  $1.85.  White 
Leghorns,  11  mos.  old,  $1.50 
each.  Ship  any  number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

IftlPIIRATHRQ-  2  380  Cyphers  MCE  S100 
InUUDH  I  UnO  I  390  Prairie  Stale  VOJa.  For  lot 
NEWTOWN  INCUBATOR  HEATER,  S4S.OO 

Jugta  Poultry  Farm  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


ICK 


di- 


DIAMOND  PICK 
meat  scraps  is  made  of  fresh, 
clean  meat  and  bone.  It  comes  in 
the  form  of  pure  dry  meal;  easy  to  mix 
with  mash;  nutritions;  practically  100% 
gestible;  ample  bone  phosphate  of  lime;  appe-1 
tizing,  sweet  and  fresh.  Pure  as  the  food  on 
your  own  dinner  table.  Poultry  thrive  on  it. 

GUARANTEED 

We  guarantee  our  meat  scraps  to  be  pure,  fresh 
and  clean,  contains  no  tainted  stock,  garbage,  flsh, 
tankage  or  filler,  or  foreign  substances  of  any  kind. 
Nothing  but  fresh,  clean  meat  and  bone  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  Inspected  Establishments.  Sample  sent 
on  request.  We  will  ship  a  100-pound  trial  bag  to 
any  of  the  following  States  ;  N.  J.,  Penna.,  Md.,  Del., 
N.  Y.,  Conn.,  Mass.,  Va.  and  West  Virginia,  freight 
prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Price  14.00. 
Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 

ATLAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
142- A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s  S!»,RES, 

,  _  No  money  in  advance.  Get 

I  A  V  free  book.  F.W.  MANN  CO., 

I  Box  15  Milford,  Mass. 


SQUAB  ®  BOOK  ©  FREE 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  f rdt  40-page  book  beautifully 
sprinted  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it.  You 
will  be  surprised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


VAN  WINKLE’S  ®C  COCKERELS,  $10. 
HARKED  ROCKS  See  us  at  Vineland  and  N.  Y. 
contests.  II.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  New  York 


PULLETS 

WELL  GROWN-BRED  TO  LAY 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

The  kind  that  have  made  our  farm  a  success 
since  1911.  Ready  to  lay  for  Fall  delivery. 

PRICE,  $2.00  F.  0.  B.  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 
YEARLING  HENS.  $1.50  F.  0.  B.  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS,  INC. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

200  nsi,  ^Leghorn  April  Pullets  ^ 

each.  S.  F.  SHALLCROSS,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  shipment  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August,  10-12-wk.  old  cockerels,  individually 
pedigreed,  same  breeding  as  our  pen  at  N.  Y.  State  Con¬ 
test.  Write  for  prices.  CE0ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RjhwAj,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

WYCKOFF-TANCEED  STKAIN 
March  and  April  COCKERELS  for  sale. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Airy,,  MARYLAND 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

This  is  conducted  by  t lie  New  Jersey  State 
Experiment  Station.  Eacli  pen  has  10  birds. 
The  first  column  gives  amount  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  August  28,  1920 : 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Ferguson  Farms,  Tenn .  21  1229 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  24  1610 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  X .  35  1904 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J .  33  1810 

Ruland  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  38  1587 

The  Kerr  Chiclceries,  Inc.,  N.  Y .  32  1701 

Tkos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  36  1875 

Garret  AY.  Buck,  N.  J .  26  884 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm,  Canada.....  40  1790 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  50  2017 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y .  32  1630 

Ivilbourn  Htchr.v  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  27  1002 

II.  C.  Cobin  Mass .  28  1485 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J .  15  040 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  45  1923 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  37  1452 

Columbian  Rocks 

Lawrence  Whitson,  N.  J .  14  1392 

White  Wyandottes 

G.  Cadwalader,  Pa .  24  1343 

Dr.  Jos.  S.  Nief,  N.  J .  17  085 

Lewis  Farms,  It.  1 .  31  1722 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J .  28  1072 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  II .  24  1701 

Louis  Scliaible,  N.  J .  20  1491 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Wm.  E.  Iioch,  N.  J .  19  1540 

White  Orpingtons 

J.  I.  Lyle,  N.  J .  20  1743 

S,  C.  W,  Leghorns 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  32  1724 

S.  Baevsky,  N.  J .  35  1851 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J .  30  1309 

Tanglewold  Farm.  N.  Y .  32  1470 

Welsbret  Farm,  1’a .  45  1951 

Puritas  Spgs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio .  25  1315 

James  Whetsel,  N.  J .  20  1490 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . ’.  31  1728 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  34  1017 

Erlanger  Pltry  F’anu,  -Ky .  25  1761 

Andrew  retro,  Pa .  31  1243 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J .  20  1361 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J .  18  1352 

Walter's  Prolific  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J.  52  213 L 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J..  .  20  1415 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  42  1920 

Ititter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  40  1547 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  43  1730 

Dr.  L.  E.  Ileasley,  Midi .  35  1720 

Bayville  Farms,  N.  J .  34  1570 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  29  1502 

Karol's  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  24  1267 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  33  1014 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  25  1704 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  28  1647 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo .  11  1002 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  43  1895 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J .  47  1771 

Fritz  Freyer,  N.  Y .  23  1305 

Evergreen  Pltry  Yards,  Ala .  39  1890 

White  Quill  Pltry  Yards,  Wis .  42  1044 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  36  1420 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J .  29  1828 

Northland  Farms,  Mich .  49  1802 

F.  A.  Millard,  Mo .  32  1646 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J .  30  1042 

Phillips  Bros.,  N.  J .  41  1701 

Ilambrock  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  33  1049 

Prospect  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  42  1700 

Grove  Lawn  ntry  Farm,  N.  J .  41  1820 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  .1 .  38  1087 

Margaret  B.  Frazier,  N.  J .  35  1930 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J .  31  1751 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J .  37  1673 

Hoch  Bros.,  N.  J .  36  1090 

H.  W.  Ilorstmanu,  N.  J .  30  1705 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  30  1007 

II.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J .  38  1007 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  13  1008 

Henry  Rapp.  Jr.,  N.  J .  47  1705 

Rockywood  Farm,  N.  J . 38  1532 

B.  &  H.  Wegner,  N.  J .  29  1520 

A.  S.  Walker,  N.  J .  38  1599 

J.  E.  Getsiuger,  N.  J .  47  1730 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J .  32  1684 

Harry  C.  Shulz,  N.  J .  27  1554 

Jack  Mitnick,  N.  J .  43  1748 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J .  30  1682 

Pinehurst  Farm,  N.  J.  . .  38  1751 

Thomas  Maturo,  N.  J . 36  1547 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J .  39  2009 

Benibro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  45  1931 

Ruthford  Jones,  N.  J . „ .  19  1043 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  32  1489 

New  Home  Farm  Hatcheries,  N.  J....  21  1078 

Vogels  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  39  1321 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  47  1780 

Jersey-Blue-Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  25  1445 

R.  A.  Carlton,  N.  J .  40  1763 

John  Salerno,  N.  J . •  42  1590 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  J .  40  1807 

Foster  Ave.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  31  1092 

John  C.  F’razier.  N.  J .  42  1725 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

Abijah  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  21  1309 

S.  G.  Anconas 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich .  31  1287 


Totals  . . .  3280  159007 


Trouble  With  Poultry 

1.  We  are  having  trouble  with  our 
fowls.  The  young  chicks  droop  around 
at  two  weeks  old  for  a  day  or  so,  daub 
up  behind  and  then  die.  2.  The  old  hens 
droop  around  for  two  or  three  days, 
drop  their  tails  and  their  necks  get 
limber ;  they  get  blind  and  then  die. 
3.  The  young  turkeys  that  will  weigh 
2  and  3  lbs.  go  to  roost  all  right  in  all 
respects  and  drop  dead  off  the  roost. 
Could  that  be  poison?  The  turkeys  turn 
black  and  nothing  will  eat  their  carcass. 

West  Virginia.  s,af. 

1.  When  chicks  begin  to  droop  and 
die,  with  more  or  less  diarrhoea,  at  two 
weeks  of  age,  coccidiosis  is  to  be  sus¬ 
pected,  and,  if  upon  autopsy,  the  ‘blind 
guts  attached  to  the  intestines  are  found 
distended  with  soft  bloody  or  cheesy  mat¬ 
ter,  the  diagnosis  may  be  confirmed.  There 
is  no  cure  for  this  disease  and  it  is  to  be 
prevented  by  rearing  the  chicks  upon 
ground  which  has  not  .become  contam¬ 
inated  by  long  use  by  poultry. 

2.  These  old  fowls  may  have  found  a 
dead  carcass  or  other  poisonous  food  that 
would  account  for  their  sickness  and 
death.  Give  them  all  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts,  in  the  amount  of  one  pound  to  each 
100  liens.  This  may  be  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  and  mixed  with  a  moist 
mash,  distributing  it  so  that  each  fowl 
can  get  its  share. 

3.  The  little  turkeys  are  more  apt  to 

be  dying  from  blackhead,  though  they,  of 
course,  may  have  found  some  deleterious 
food  or  be  suffering  from  some  other 
cause.  Open  one  of  the  dead  poults  and 
examine  the  liver.  If  it  is  found  to 
have  discolored  patches  upon  it.  the  dis¬ 
ease  mav  be  pronounced  blackhead  and 
fatal  to  the  greater  part  of  the  young 
birds  that  it  attacks.  M.  B.  d. 
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The  Henyard 


New  England  Hen  Notes 

There  was  much  discussion  about  poul¬ 
try  at  the  Massachusetts  field  day  at 
the  Agricultural  College — most  of  it  very 
informing.  Prof.  L.  F.  Payne,  head  of 
the  poultry  department  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  School,  who  was  for 
a  number  of  years  here  at  Amherst,  was 
the  first  speaker.  He  got  a  rousing  re¬ 
ception  from  the  many  old-timers  who 
had  known  and  liked  him  when  here.  His 
topic  was,  "How  can  we  harness  the 
ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun  more  effec¬ 
tively?”  Summed  up  his  statements  were 
that  the  open-front  house  was  the  one  to 
get  the  most  benefit  from  these  rays.  Un¬ 
treated  muslin  was  second  letting  in  34 
per  cent  of  the  rays  and  cutting  out  6G 
per  cent.  Cello-glass  lets  in  25  per  cent 
and  the  so-called  glass  cloth  lets  in  10 
per  cent.  He  also  told  us  that  silk  or 
wool  clothing  cuts  off  all  of  these  rays, 
while  cotton  or  rayon  silk  let  through 
quite  a  lot  of  them.  He  believes  that  one 
reason  why  women  are  more  healthy  now 
than  in  past  years  is  the  result  of  wear¬ 
ing  less  clothes  and  so  much  artificial 
silk. 

Following  Prof.  Payne,  Miss  Pulley, 
of  the  M.  A.  O.  Department  gave  the  re¬ 
sults  of  work  at  the  college  with  four 
pens  of  birds : 

Pen  1.— Open -front  house. 

Pen  2. — Open-front  house,  1  per  cent 
cod  liver  oil  in  feed. 

Pen  3. — Seven  minutes  treatment  with 
ultra-violet  lamp  each  day. 

Pen  4. — 'Glass  windows  and  no  treat¬ 
ment  or  oil  feed. 

This  test  ran  from  Sept.  1  to  April 
14.  At  this  time  the  loss  from  these  pens 
in  dead  or  crippled  birds  was  10  per  cent 
for  each  of  the  first  pens,  and  45  per  cent 
for  the  one  with  the  glass  windows. 

This  was  followed  by  Ww.  B.  Moore, 
of  the  Essex  County  School,  and  Dr. 
Holmes  of  Stoneham,  who  had  worked 
together  on  the  school  flocks  on  the  “Ef¬ 
fect  of  Fat-soluble  Vitamins  on  Mortality, 
Egg  Production,  Hatchability  and  Blood 
Clots.”  Their  charts  were  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  seemed  to  show  that  a  small 
quantity  of  potent  cod  liver  oil  did  help 
out  on  every  one  of  these.  This  was  in 
Winter  with  the  birds  confined  all  of  the 
time,  so  that  the  direct  sunlight  they 
got  was  limited. 

After  dinner  Robert  Slocum  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gave 
a  talk  on  the  danger  of  western  eggs  in 
our  markets.  His  figures  showed  this: 
New  England  and  North  Atlantic 
States  have  28  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  produce 
only  11  per  cent  of  the  eggs.  The  Pacific 
Coast  has  5  per  cent  of  the  population 
and  produce  6*4  per  cent  of  the  eggs. 
The  big  bulk  of  the  eggs  are  produced  in 
the  Middle  West.  Of  all  eggs  entering 
Boston  during  the  year  by  freight  or  ex¬ 
press  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent  come 
from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Only  11  per  cent 
are  local  eggs,  the  rest  coming  from  the 
Middle  West  or  grain-growing  States. 
These  eggs  are  seldom  of  a  high  enough 
quality  to  pass  as  strictly  fresh  by  any¬ 
one  who  has  ever  eaten  a  real  fresh  egg. 
The  cost  of  producing  eggs  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  fully  as  high  as  it  is  here.  We 
have  nothing  to  fear  fi*om  them.  As  long 
as  we  are  barely  scratching  the  surface 
of  the  Boston  market  our  only  problem  is 
to  produce  the  goods.  I  got  home  to  find 
that  the  price  of  local  eggs  had  gone  up 
lour  cents  in  the  four  days  -that  I  had 
been  away. 

Prof.  Roy  E.  Jones  of  the  Connecticut 
College,  gave  us  a  talk  on  the  production 
of  Winter  broilers.  He  does  not  believe 
that  many  more  poultrymen  should  take 
it  up  at  present.  The  market  must  be 
enlarged  or  it  will  be  even  more  unsatis¬ 
factory  than  during  the  present  season. 
We  came  home  convinced  that  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  fruit  grower  has  got  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  organized  and  skilled 
men  of  the  Northwest,  but  that  he  has  a 
little  the  best  of  the  bargain  if  he  will 
work.  As  far  as  the  poultryman  of  New 
England  is  concerned  he  has  just  two 
things  to  solve,  disease  and  nutrition. 
Perhaps  these  are  but  parts  of  the 
same  problem.  Our  markets  are  here, 
are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  we  have 
but  begun  to  supply  the  outlying  edge  of 
them.  Our  disease  problems  are  no  worse 
that  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country  ;  we 
are  more  alive  to  them,  that  is  all  the  dif¬ 
ference.  We  know  we  have  to  fight  them, 
and  while  this  year  we  got  nothing  on  the 
positive  side  to  help  us,  we  shall  solve 
them  in  time  and  be  ready  to  tackle  what¬ 
ever  has  come  up  in  the  meantime. 

EBEN  WOOD. 

White  Diarrhoea  Testing ; 
Culling  Out  Poor  Layers 

At  what  age  should  pullets  be  tested 
for  white  diarrhoea,  and  how  to  go  about 
it?  Does  it  take  an  expert  to  do  it?  At 
what  age  can  I  cull  out  my  pullets  so  as 
to  be  rid  of  the  poor  layers?  A.  w.  c. 

Washington,  Iowa. 

It  requires  the  services  of  a  laboratory 
and  a  specially  trained  operative  to  make 
the  blood  test  for  white  diarrhoea  in  pul¬ 
lets  or  mature  fowls.  Your  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Wooster  may  be  in 


position  to  make  these  tests  for  you.  Pul¬ 
lets  should  be  culled  through  the  Summer, 
beginning  at  the  time  of  hatching  and  re¬ 
moving  obviously  defective  birds.  Before 
they  are  placed  in  their  Winter  quarters, 
those  that  show  from  their  size  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  that  they  are  inferior 
specimens  of  the  breed  kept  had  best  be 
sold  for  meat.  There  is  little  danger  of 
too  close  culling,  as  most  people  find  it 
difficult  to  bring  themselves  to  discard  all 
of  the  even  markedly  inferior  birds,  hop¬ 
ing  that  they  will  develop  into  profitable 
fowls.  Culling  is  a  process  that  should 
go  on  from  the  time  of  removing  the 
chicks  from  the  incubator  until  they  are 
finally  disposed  of.  M.  B.  D. 


Vermin  Attacking  Chicks 

Three  days  the  past  week  there  have 
been  attacks  on  my  flock  of  chicks.  Some 
of  the  chicks  have  no  mark  on  them  as 
far  as  I  can  see.  Of  the  47  taken  the 
past  week,  about  one-third  had  no  marks 
at  all.  Where  there  are  any  bruises 
most  are  on  top  and  back  of  the  head — 
never  more  than  one  puncture,  except  a 
few  have  had  the  brains  eaten  out.  Some 
that  have  apparently  suffered  attacks 
have  puffed  up  with  air.  We  have  opened 
these  chicks  with  a  knife  and  some  times 
had  to  repeat  the  operation  but  they 
have  recovered.  Today  while  wTe  were 
all  away  from  house  they  killed  four 
larger  ones,  about  1  lb.,  and  we  found 
one  other  with  skin  eaten  off  his  head,  as 
large  as  dime,  and  his  back  all  bruised 
and  just  ready  to  bleed,  and  this  chicken 
was  inflated  so  that  it  couldn’t  stand  up. 
We  operated  on  him  as  I  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  and  later  he  managed  to  eat  and 
drink.  All  have  been  killed  under  one 
maple  tree  or  near  it — near  the  road. 
Grass  is  mowed  and  free  from  rubbish 
or  shrubbery,  etc.  We  suspect  a  weasel, 
but  how  can  we  trap  him?  P.  h.  s. 

Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

This  may  be  the  work  of  a  weasel  or 
of  a  ferret  that  has  escaped  from  his 
owner.  Rats,  too,  come  under  suspicion, 
though  I  should  not  expect  them  to  work 
so  openly  in  the  daytime.  If  traps  fail, 
it  is  possible  that  you  may  be  able  to 
poison  the  marauder.  Barium  carbonate 
to  be  purchased  at  the  drug  store,  may  be 
mixed  with  four  parts  cornmeal,  wet  into 
a  dough,  and  placed  where  it  may  be 
eaten  by  vermin,  though  it  must  be  kept 
from  the  poultry.  This  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  putting  it  under  a  box 
overturned  upon  the  ground  and  weighted 
down,  the  box  having  notches  or  holes  in 
the  lower  edges,  these  being  large  enough 
to  admit  a  weasel  or  rat  but  too  small 
for  a  chicken  to  get  through. 

Air  may  escape  from  a  bird’s  air 
passages  within  the  body  and  accumulate 
beneath  the  skin  as  a  result  of  injury.  It 
is  of  common  occurrence  in  chickens  that 
have  been  caponized.  The  skin  should 
be  pricked  or  cut  as  often  as  necessary 
to  release  the  air.  it.  B.  d. 


Treatment  for  Gapes 

If  Mrs.  J.  N.  A.,  whose  chicks  are  af¬ 
fected  with  gapes  will  rub  the  throat  of 
each  with  coal-oil,  then  wet  a  large  crumb 
of  bread  and  roll  in  sulphur,  getting  as 
much  sulphur  as  possible  in  and  on  it, 
and  give  to  each  chick,  I’m  sure  she  will 
be  well  repaid  for  her  trouble.  They 
seldom  need  a  second  dose,  though  one 
occasionally  may  need  a  third,  but  I 
have  never  lost  a  chick  with  gapes  since 
a  friend  told  me  of  this  simple  remedy. 

Maryland.  mrs.  c.  R.  B. 


Write  for  FREE  Samples  of 
THIS  BEST  FOOU  SUPPLEMENT! 


For 

POULTRY 
HOGS and 
STOCK 

Freshly-caught  Men¬ 
haden  fish  are  finely 
ground  into  this  superior 
food  supplement  for  poultry, 
hogs  and  stock.  STRUVEN’S 
.  FXSlt  MEAL  contains  all  the 
essential  elements  for  health  and 
growth,— being  rich  in  proteins 
and  minerals,  and  has  secured  its 
etablished  success  because  of  excel¬ 
lent  results  obtained  by  all  users. 


Mall  10c  lor  our  new  booklet  “Care,  and 
Feeding  of  Poultry,  Swine  and  Cattle"’ 
CIIAS.  M.  ST11UVEN  A  CO. 

114-0  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Prepare  Now  For  Winter  Eggs 
Feed  your1  PULLETS 

MAURER’S  Kwality 

MEAT  &  BONE  SCRAP 

WITH  THEIR  MASH 

A  poultry  food  that  is  absolutely  pure  Meat  and 
Bone  Scrap;  Contains  no  tankage,  wood,  nails, 
hotel  refuse  or  any  adulteration,  A  ration  with 
all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 

MORE  EGGS 

HEALTHIER  HENS 

BIGGER  PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 
'.For  free  sample,  1926  Almanac,  write 

MAURER  MFG  CO. 

Dept.  R,  Box  365  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


PAN-A-CE-A 

Helps  your  moulters  moult 

Moulting  is  a  serious  business  with  hens.  New 
plumage  of  a  thousand  or  more  feathers  must  be 
grown — once  a  year.  That  takes  energy  and 
strength — saps  the  vitality.  Hens  are  droopy—— 
have  no  appetite. 

But  they  must  eat.  It  takes  just  so  much  feed 
converted  into  energy  to  do  that  big  job.  The 
more  you  can  get  your  flock  to  eat  and  assimilate 
each  day,  the  quicker  they  will  get  back  to  laying. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  great  help.  It  keeps  your  flock 
from  getting  into  that  run-down,  unhungry  stage., 

It  contains  the  tonics  that  improve  the  appetite 
and  promote  digestion.  Contains  iron  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  moulting  hen.  It  keeps  the  paleness  away. 
Supplies  the  minerals,  calcium  carbonate  and 
calcium  phosphate  (bone  meal),  so  necessary  for 

the  rapid  growth  of  feathers. 

Pan-a-ce-a  your  hens  and  see  them  begin  to  eat 
— see  the  returning  strength  and  good  feeling — 
the  feathers  begin  to  grow  —  see  how  quickly 
laying  begins  again. 

Sold  on  the  make-good  plan 

For  over  30  years  we  have  been  selling  Pan-a-ce-a 
with  the  understanding  that  if  the  user  does  not  find 
it  profitable,  the  dealer  is  to  refund  his  money.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  it  on  your  flock.  You  have 
nothing  to  lose,  much  to  gain.  The  dealer  does  not  lose 
if  you  call  for  your  money  back.  We  reimburse  him.. 

There  is  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


We  Purchased  From  Hollywood  Farms 

1  CD  IP  A 11  PIUnCD  Yearling.  *6  pair.  African.  2-yr.-o!d, 

ArmuAn  UARUCI\$i4.  glare  guegoumu.  vision,*. y. 

Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  Contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  *5,  *7.50  and 
*10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios-and  pens.  Hatching 

LESHER’S  laying  LEGHORNS 

CHOICE  PULLETS 

May  hatched,  well  developed,  $1.50  each 

J.  GUY  LESHER  -  NORTHUMBERLAND,  PA. 

Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

DOSE  COMB  BROWN  IEQHORSS.  Cockerels  from  SO¬ 
LI  yr..bredtiheavy  producers,  SZ.  BKUSII  &  SON,  Milton,  Yt. 

n|||  |  CTQ  C.  WHITE  LEG1IOHN. 

rULLCi  1  O  50%  same  blood  as  one  of  the 
leading  teams  at  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest. 
Reasonably  priced.  GEORGE  HOAG-,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

VC  ADI  IIID  lime  For  delivery  through  October  at 
ICHIlLlllU  nCIlO  $1.10  each.  Good,  healthy,  bred- 
to-lay  birds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

HARRY  F.  PALM k R  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

HUBBARD’S  R.  1.  RED  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Our  chicks  have  a  reputation  for  fast  growth  and  low 
mortality.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  free  from  White 
Diarrh«ea  and  strong  and  vigorous.  Our  catalog  will 
interest  you.  HUBBARD  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 

A  c  c  o  u  n  t  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Tine  insulated 

American  Fence 

Banner  wPosts 


GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  American  Fence  your 
dealer  will  give  you  our  written  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  outlast  or  equal  in  service 
any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equal  size 
wires  and  used  under  the  same  conditions. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “Fencing  for  Profits.** 

Banner  Steel  Posts 

“The  Post  with  the  Steel  Backbone.**  Railroad  rail  design. 
Large,  slit-winged  anchor  plate  roots  firmly  into  the  ground. 

See  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Vicinity 

Other  Sale t  Of  fleet: 

Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul, Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  <by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar  for  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Tiie  11.  N.-Y.  1  wish  to  have  it 

begin  right  away  if  possible.  I  found  a 
copy  of  this  paper  in  a  house  I  moved 
into.  I  read  it  and  found  it  to  be  the 
best  I  had  ever  seen.  Kindly  send  same 
to  me.  L.  E.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

It  has  been  our  ambition  to  publish  a 
paper  that  farmers  would  want  for  it¬ 
self.  Too  many  farm  papers  depend  on 
premium  subscription  schemes  for  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  on  advertising  for  their 
revenue.  When  the  farmer  is  himself 
the  victim  of  premium  schemes  he  can¬ 
not  expect  much  protection  from  the 
paper  on  other  schemes  to  separate  him 
from  his  money.  We  confess  to  a  pride 
in  the  fact  that  230,000  farmers  want 
The  K.  N.-Y.  for  itself  and  not  to  be 
victimized  by  fake  premium  schemes. 

We  have  had  a  new  scheme  worked  by 
agents  for  enlarging  pictures  in  our  com¬ 
munity  or  at  -least  new  to  me.  One  man 
visited  the  homes  where  there  were  babies 
or  very  small  children,  asking  if  you  had 
a  photo  of  the  children  as  they  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  baby  contest  in  Philadelphia.  He 
would  take  the  photo  explaining  that 
they  would  enlarge  the  picture  and  send 
enlarged  picture  to  contest  and  after  it 
was  used  if  the  mothers  or  family  wanted 
to  purchase  it  at  cost  they  would  give 
them  the  opportunity.  They  then  handed 
a  paper  to  have  you  write  the  name  and 
address  to  which  you  wished  to  have  the 
original  returned.  Several  weeks  later 
another  agent  came  bringing  the  finished 
pictures  and  a  contract  signed  by  you  to 
pay  for  said  picture  at  delivery.  When 
told  that  the  first  agent  had  been  told 
that  the  .enlarged  picture  was  not  wanted 
he  knew  nothing  about  that  but  quoted 
the  contract.  When  told  that  you  signed 
no  contract  he  produced  one  which  must 
have  been  folded  ingeniously  as  those 
who  signed  claimed  they  signed  at  top  of 
page  with  no  printing  above  name.  We 
here  did  not  'bite  but  some  of  neighbors 
did  and  were  really  misused  by.  agent 
who  delivered  pictures  who  tried  in  this 
way  to  make  them  accept  and  pay  for 
said  picture.  Many  paid  to  be  rid  of  his 
browbeating.  Those  who  refused  were 
threatened  with  suit  but  so  far  have 
heard  nothing  of  the  suit  for  collection. 
We  have  subscribed  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
years  and  much  appreciate  your  stand  on 
all  questions  especially  the  rural  school 
question.  Our  district  has  just  been  con¬ 
solidated  when  a  solid  vote  of  district  was 
against  it,  so  we  feel  rather  deeply  on 
the  question.  E.  K.  c. 

New  York. 

Here  is  a  new  scheme,  indeed,  and  one 
worthy  of  the  inventor  of  the  “lucky  en¬ 
velope’’  fraud.  The  picture  enlarging 
businessi  adopts  essentially  every  fake 
scheme  that  has  yet  been  devised  by 
men  disposed  to  make  a  living  by  dis¬ 
honest  means.  The  record  makes  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  .business  as  a  whole. 
Publisher's  Desk  has  warned  its  readers 
repeatedly  against  agents  of  picture  en¬ 
larging  concerns.  The  only  safety  is  to 
refuse  to  listen  to  their  false  tales.  Of 
course  claims  on  account  of  orders  se¬ 
cured  by  such  a  trick  cannot  be  collected 
by  legal  means.  Country  people  owe  it 
to  themselves  and  to  their  neighbors  to 
refuse  to  be  either  frightened  or  bull¬ 
dozed  into  making  settlement  in  suc-h 
cases. 


Would  you  inform  me  the  qualifications 
of  the  National  Circulating  Co.,  17  W. 
45th  'St.,  New  York  City?  A  man  came 
here  some  time  last  June  canvassing  for 
magazines,  professing  to  be  working  to 
pay  his  way  through  college.  I  gave  him 
,$R  while  another  $1  had  to  be  sent  to 
the  above  address.  Since  then  I  have 
heard  no  more.  This,  by  the  way,  was 
for  two  years’  subscription  fee  for  Ladies 
Rome  Journal.  They  ignore  my  corre¬ 
spondence.  Was  1  “gypped?”  a.  m. 

New  York. 

There  is  considerable  trouble  over  sub¬ 
scriptions  given  this  class  of  subscription 
agents.  “Working  his  way  through  col¬ 
lege,”  is  the  usual  hoax  to  secure  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  individual  solicited.  Usual¬ 
ly  such  claims  are  false,  and  at  any  rate 
no  self-respecting  young  man  would  re¬ 
sort  to  such  an  appeal  even  to  secure  a 
college  education.  We  shall  try  to  in¬ 
duce  the  National  Circulating  Company 
to  fill  the  subscription  for  which  this 
reader  has  paid. 


I  sent  a  dollar  to  Rundl e-Murphy  Seed 
Co.,  Westport,  Conn.,  for  various  of  their 
oddest  things  described.  I  thought  that 
the  interest  of  watching  how  the  plants 
came  out  was  worth  while,  even  if  they 
did  not  prove  all  that  was  claimed.  But 
it  was  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  anything  from  them.  After  wait¬ 
ing  what  seemed  to  me  a  reasonable  (or 
unreasonable)  length  of  time  I  wrote  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  send  my  stuff  or  refund  the 
dollar,  but  I  got  no  reply.  M.  E.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

Rundle-Murphy  Co.  do  not  respond  to 
our  letters  regarding  the  subscriber’s 
either.  The  concern  is  among  the  class 
of  seed  concerns  making  extravagant 
claims  for  novelties,  many  of  them 
worthless.  The  R.  N.-Y.  lias  refused  the 
firm's  advertising. 

What  is  your  rating  on  the  Fulton 
Paint  Company?  Are  they  affiliated  with 
the  Franklin  Paint  Company?  I  have 
no  intention  of  buying  until  your  ap¬ 
proval  of  them.  'If  their  paint  is  not 
all  right  here  is  the  chance  to  expose 
them.  c.  c.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Y'es,  the  Fulton  Paint  Company  and 
the  Franklin  Paint  Company  are  identi¬ 
cal.  Farmers  have  found  that  the  free 
trial  offer  of  this  concern  is  the  bait  to 
secure  their  orders  for  paint,  «but  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  it  are  ignored  by  the  Franklin 
Paint  Company  after  his  signature  to  the 
order  is  secured.  Another  unfair  feature 
is  that  the  order  blank  does  not  specify 
how  many  gallons  will  be  shipped  as  a 
barrel  or  half  barrel.  In  this  way  farm¬ 
ers  are  often  shipped  from  40  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  when  they  considered  they  were 
ordering  on  the  basis  of  a  33-gallon  bar¬ 
rel. 

Do  you  know  of  the  International 
Creditors  Publicity  Association,  Inc.,  280 
Broadway?  These  people  offer  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  secretary  and  treasurer  at  $50 
per  week,  but  .the  successful  applicant 
must  invest  $2,500.  which  they  claim  will 
be  fully  secured.  r.  u. 

New  Jersey. 

We  find  no  record  of  -the  International 
Creditors  Publicity  Association  inquired 
about  by  this  subscriber.  The  offer  of  a' 
position  with  an  investment  proposition 
attached  is  -always  cause  for  suspicion. 
Our  experience  has  been,  in  such  cases, 
that  the  alleged  employer  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  securing  the  money  than  in  se¬ 
curing  the  services  of  a  competent  em¬ 
ployee.  The  meritorious  desire  to  secure 
profitable  employment  has  caused  many 
young  men  to  lose  their  small  savings  in 
propositions  of  this  sort. 

I  am  inclosing  leaflets  taken  from  cir¬ 
cular  given  to  me  by  agents  of  the  Pin¬ 
nacle  Coal  and  Coke  'Co.,  Charleston,  W. 
Ya.  They  have  been  selling  this  stock 
around  this  part  of  the  country  claiming 
it  will  pay  .big  dividends.  Will  you  give 
me  your  advice  on  it?  E.  B. 

New  York. 

Our  experience  lias  been  that  farm¬ 
ers  or  others  who  -part  with  -their  money 
for  stocks  -peddled  by  agents  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  stock  will  pay  “big  dividends” 
rarely  see  their  money  again.  In  the 
first  place  stocks  with  prospects  to  war¬ 
rant  the  payment  of  dividends  are  not 
marketed  through  stock  salesmen  in  this 
way.  It  is  only  stocks  that  have  little  or 
no  real  prospects  where  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  such  methods.  We  have  record  of 
cases  where  the  agent  selling  such  securi¬ 
ties  receives  as  high  as  70  per  cent  for 
his  services  in  selling  worthless  stock  to 
country  people. 

From  all  we  can  learn  of  the  Pinnacle 
Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  all  it  has  to  offer  in¬ 
vestors  is  a  prospect.  The  company 
claims  to  have  a  lease  on  94S  acres  of 
land  which  is  claimed  to  contain  c-oal. 
Whether  the  coal,  if  it  does  exist  under 
the  surface  of  the  leased  ground,  can  be 
mined  at  a  profit  can  only  be  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  future.  It  is  fair  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  company  has  not  the  capi¬ 
tal  to  operate  the  mine  and  is  trying  to 
raise  it  by  selling  stock  to  country  peo¬ 
ple  several  hundred  miles  from  the  scene 
of  the  proposed  mine.  The  “prospect” 
does  not  look  promising  on  the  surface. 


He  was  dug  out  of  the  wreck  of  his 
automobile  and  carried  into  the  nearest 
doctor’s  office.  “I  can’t  anything  for 
this  man,”  said  the  doctor.  “I’m  a 
veterinary  surgeon.”  “You’re  the  right 
man,  doc,”  said  the  amateur  motorist. 
“I  was  a  jackass  to  think  I  could  run 
that  machine. — Pathfinder. 


Page— the  first  Farm  Fence — is  the  result  of 
over  43  years’  close  study  of  the  exact  conditions 
that  must  be  met  with  in  every  type  of  farm  use.  Its  design 
and  construction  are  based  on  the  actual  work  it  must  do 
and  not  on  theory. 


All  of  the  factors  that  go  to  make  per¬ 
fect  fence  are  present  in  Page.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  sturdy  and  strong  to  withstand 
rough  usage.  Elasticity  is  provided  for 
to  stand  up  under  the  impact  of  animals, 
to  keep  it  rigid  and  taut  under  varying 
climatic  conditions  and  to  make  it  easily 
adaptable  to  rough  or  hilly  ground.  Cor¬ 
rosion  and  rust  are  guarded  against  by 
a  super  heavy  coat  of  galvanizing  over 
wire  made  of  high  quality  steel.  A  se¬ 
cure  weave  assures  durability  and  long 
life.  Line  wires  and  stay  wires  are  se¬ 
cured  by  the  most  efficient  knots  long 
experience  has  made  it  possible  to 
devise. 

You  will  find  a  type  and  size  of  Page 
Fence  to  meet  every  farm  need.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you.  You’ll  find  he 
carries  the  style  you  need. 

PAGE  STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 

An  Associate  Company  ofthe  American  Chain  Co.,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
Fence Departmen  t 

District  Sales  Offices :  Chicago,  New  York,  Pittsburgh, 
San  Francisco 

In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


free 


Write  for  interesting  liter¬ 
ature  describing  in  detail 
the  fence  that  has  been 
first  choice  for  three  gener¬ 
ations.  No  obligation. 


apo 


PAGE  FENCE 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
ami  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  1A# 
PORTABLE  WOOD  0/4  VV 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  latli.  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached-.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers—  money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Bollevilio,  Pa. 


FOR  50  YEARS 

m&n&s 

HAVE  LED  ALL  IMITATORS 
Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


K.ITSELMAN  FENCE 

*  I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry ,  La wn  Fence, Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


During  the  scorching,  hot,  dry  sum¬ 
mer  months,  when  there  isn’t  even  I 
a  breeze,  you  need  more  water! 
Your  stock  needs  more  water,  your  gar¬ 
den  and  your  crops  need  more  water — 
everything  needs  more  water  —  and  a 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump  Engine 
tv  ill  give  you  more  water. 

Plenty  ofit.  Nice  and  cool, 
fresh  from  the  well,  all 
pumped  for  you.  The 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm 
Pump  Engine  fits  any 
pump.  No  belt9  or  pulley  I 
required.  Three  quarts  of| 
gas  runs  It  12  to  15  hours. 

Pumps  from  100  to  1000 
gallons  an  hour. 

Write  for  bulletin  410.  It 
tells  you  how  easy  It  Is  to 
have  plenty  of  fresh  water. 


Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

Engine  Specialists  Established  1840 
846  NILES  STREET  MADISON,  WIS. 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
sex-nbs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 

profit.  WriteHarper  Brush  Works, 302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  ^Vge  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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“Auxiliary  Chambers”  for 
Guns 

Do  you  know  of  any  “auxiliary  cham¬ 
ber”  that  can  be  put  in  a  shotgun  so  we 
can  shoot  small  cartridges?  I  am  told 
there  is  such  a  device  which  can  be  in¬ 
serted  in  any  ordinary  gun.  j.  A.  P. 

New  York. 

It  is  true  that  25  years  or  so  ago 
there  was  an  auxiliary  rifle  barrel  put 
out  by  this  company  which  could  he  in¬ 
serted  into  a  shotgun  barrel  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  entire  length  of  the  barrel, 
which  would  enable  the  user  to  shoot  re¬ 
volver  cartridges  with  his  shotgun,  but 
this  device  has  been  off  the  market  for 
many  years,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
thing  that  is  suitable  for  this  purpose  to¬ 
day.  Of  course,  if  .T.  A.  P.  is  mechanical¬ 
ly  inclined,  he  might  be  able  to  machine 
up  a  bushing  similar  in  shape  and  ap¬ 
pearance  to  a  brass  sliotshell  head  and 
drill  a  hole  through  the  center  of  it,  of 
the  right  size  to  hold  a  .32  caliber  re¬ 
volver  cartridge,  but  such  work  would  re- 
cpiire  quite  a  little  skill,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  than  he  would  want  to  do. 

For  your  further  information  we  might 
state  that  auxiliary  chambers  for  high 
power  rifles  are  quite  common,  however, 
and  in  the  main,  consist  of  a  hollow  steel 
cartridge  case  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  rifle  is  chambered  for.  This  case  is 
made  to  receive  a  small  low  powered  re¬ 
volver  cartridge  and  enables  the  user  of 
a  high  powered  rifle  to  shoot  these  re¬ 
duced  loads  at  a  minimum  expense.  We 
might  quote,  as  an  example,  the  .30 
Springfield  rifle  which  takes  normally  the 
.30-00  cartridge.  Auxiliary  chambers 
can  be  obtained  for  this  rifle  which  en¬ 
able  the  user  to  shoot  .22  tiuto  Colt  pistol 
cartridges  which,  of  course,  are  a  lot 
cheaper  and  lower  powered  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  .30  Springfield  cartridges,  which  cost 
the  consumer  nearly  10  cents  apiece. 

REMINGTON  ARMS  CO.,  INC. 


Subscriber  s’ Exchange 

Rate  ot'  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bat  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants:  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  §50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  jirevious  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehwortli  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IIOUSEWORKER  wanted  —  Woman,  country, 
three  adults,  small  house;  must  be  good  cook; 
good  wages  and  home  for  right  party.  STE\  - 
ENS,  Box  6T3,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  gardener  to  take  charge 
of  grounds  and  garden  in  city  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. ;  house  on  place  furnished;  married  man 
without  children  preferred;  year  round  posi¬ 
tion;  must  thoroughly  understand  growing  of 
Mowers  and  furnish  written  references;  posi¬ 
tion  open  immediately.  ADVERTISER  1022, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  First-class,  hard-working  married 
man,  with  no  children,  to  take  sole  charge  of 
a  small  estate  at  Hartford,  Conn.;  he  must  he 
a  general  all  around  man  with  some  knowledge 
of  garden,  live  stock,  carpentering  and  paint¬ 
ing;  state  wages  wanted  and  give  references  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1040,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WHITE  woman,  cook  in  small  home  school  for 
little  children.  MRS.  BURT,  1120  Constant 
Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Foreman  Long  Island  duck  ranch; 

pays  $2,200,  also  house,  light  and  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  ADVERTISER  1054,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  as  dry- 
hand  milker  on  dairy  farm,  no  field  work; 
Guernsey  herd;  wife  must  board  three  or  four 
men  at  $30  per  month  each;  salary  $70  per 
month  with  house,  garden,  potatoes,  milk  and 
fire  wood;  house  has  electric  lights  and  bath; 
open  October  1:  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SETTLED  woman  for  cooking;  good  home,  pri¬ 
vate  family,  no  children;  wages  $G5;  other 
help;  no  washing  or  ironing;  all  year  position; 
answer  immediately,  stating  when  available, 
age  and  references  to  BOX  217,  Smithtown 
Branch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Working  herdsman,  single,  for 
Guernsey  herd;  must  be  experienced  in  A.  R. 
testing  and  the  production  of  Grade  A  raw  milk; 
salary  $80  per  month  with  room  and  board;  good 
opportunity  for  advancement  to  anyone  interested 
in  developing  a  high-class  herd;  farm  40  miles 
from  Philadelphia;  position  open  October  1.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1058.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  work  30  acres,  1,000 
apples,  1,000  poultry  ou  shares  with  elderly 
gentleman  living  alone  in  Delaware.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable,  experienced  woman  cook, 
boys’  school;  $75  month  and  maintenance,  also 
cook  small  family  and  another  laundress,  $50. 
GRANT  FANC1IER,  Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


COUPLE  wanted;  woman  as  cook  and  man  as 
gardener  and  able  to  drive  ear;  position  year 
round.  ADVERTISER  1002,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — For  October  1,  married  man,  with¬ 
out  children  preferred,  as  farmer  and  fore¬ 
man  on  gentleman’s  place,  south  side  Long 
Island;  place  permanent;  house,  fuel,  milk  and 
wages  as  agreed  on.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1076,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  on  dairy  farm. 
MIDDLEVILLE  COMPANY,  Middleville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — a  thorough,  honest  and  reliable  milk 
man  who  can  take  telephone  orders  and  act 
as  night  superintendent  in  a  plant  on  Long 
Island;  this  job  is  six  nights  a  week  and  ad¬ 
vancement  is  assured  to  right  sort  of  man;  sal¬ 
ary  $40  a  week  to  start.  ADVERTISER  1073, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  housekeeper,  Protestant,  accustomed 
to  country;  good  home,  good  wages;  Mary¬ 
land;  three  adults;  no  laundry.  ADVERTISER 
1077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  single  man  for  general  farm 
work  on  up-to-date  place;  good  teamster  and 
milker;  state  age,  experience  and  references; 
wages  $00.  L.  E.  PALMER,  Box  237,  Red  Bank, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  manager,  intelligent,  capable 
and  efficient  in  dairy  farming  on  economical 
scale.  ADVERTISER  1080,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced;  references  required.  A.  CARL 
GIESLER,  Supt.,  Valleevue  Farm,  Chagrin 
Falls,  Ohio. 


MOTHER’S  helper  who  can  do  plain  cooking 
and  assist  with  children  and  housework;  good 
home  near  New  York  City  for  reliable  girl;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged;  salary  $45  per  month.  Write 
HOPKINS,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  on  general  farm; 

small  dairy;  wages  $55  per  month  with 
maintenance;  state  age  and  nationality.  G. 
1IUTER,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


NURSE,  house-mother,  position  vacant  at  Manu¬ 
mit  School,  Pawling,  N.  Y. ;  registered  nurse 
qualifications  required;  $1,000  and  maintenance 
for  school  year  of  nine  months. 


WANTED — Experienced,  reliable,  married  man 
for  permanent  position  on  country  place; 
lawn,  garden,  fruit  trees,  one  horse  and  general 
work  on  a  gentleman’s  place;  new  high-class 
cottage  with  all  improvements  including  hot 
water  heating,  but  not  furnished;  wife  to  work 
in  owner’s  house  for  .two  days  a  week;  good 
home  for  honest,  sober,  conscientious  worker; 
state  full  particulars,  salary  expected  and  give 
references  in  first  letter;  no  attention  paid  in¬ 
complete  answers.  ADVERTISER  1084,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  white,  no  children;  man  for 
garden  and  general  outdoor  work;  wife  for 
general  housework,  no  cooking;  references. 
WALTER  MURRAY,  Westbury  Road,  Little 
Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  good  milker,  understands 
farm  work;  $00  per  month,  board  and  room. 
FRED  E.  PARKS,  Mt.  Tabor,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 'October  15,  Protestant  man  and 
wife,  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40;  man  to 
run  farm;  wife  to  care  for  six  orphan  children; 
salary  $900  with  an  increase  of  $300  at  end  of 
each  year;  tobacco  users  need  not  apply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1086,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man  wanted  to  take  care  of  regis^ 
tered  Guernsey  herd,  seven  in  milk,  and  make 
himself  useful  about  the  place;  wages  $60, 
board  and  room.  SUPT.,  ltosemonte  F’arin, 
Cedar  Hill,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  between  the  ages  of  35  and  50  for 
small  farm;  woman  must  be  good  plain  cook; 
man  know  how  to  make  a  garden;  two  in  fami¬ 
ly;  couple  will  have  own  quarters  in  home  and 
all  foodstuff  will  be  furnished;  $75  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  1088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  able  to  handle  1,200-hen 
plant;  willing  to  help  milk  and  harvest  crops, 
on  00-acre,  10-cow  farm;  might  consider  mar¬ 
ried  man  equal  to  responsibility  both  dairy  and 
poultry.  ADVERTISER  1090,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  small  family,  thoroughly 
competent  with  cows,  vegetables,  fruit  and 
field  crops;  permanent  position,  year  round,  on 
small  home  farm,  non-commercial;  house  with 
improvements,  milk  and  vegetables;  wages 
right;  highest  references  required;  send  full 
particulars.  BOX  103,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper  for  business 
woman;  small  apartment  in  Westchester  su¬ 
burbs;  must  like  children.  E  A.  CAMPBELL, 
Westchester  Gardens,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


COOK  wanted — Man  and  wife  to  cook  and  care 
for  dining-room  for  a  farm  gang  of1  from  20  to 
40  men;  wages  $100  in  Summer,  $90  in  Winter, 
with  board  and  furnished  rooms;  position  open 
first  part  of  October.  G.  W.  HALLOCK  &; 
SON,  Orient,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  without  children,  dairy  and 
general  farm;  must  be  capable;  good  place. 
A.  S.  NOWELL,  R.  3,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


WANTED — 'Experienced  married  *  man  ou  gen¬ 
eral  farm,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. ;  willing 
worker,  knowledge  of  farm  machinery,  general 
crops,  live  stock;  wife  willing  to  board  second 
man;  stale  wages,  age,  nationality.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman  wanted,  waitress  and  house¬ 
work;  salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance. 
SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPI¬ 
TAL,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wanted  by  September  30  to  do  entire 
work  of  house  and  garden  in  home  near  Bos¬ 
ton;  man  able  to  drive  car  also;  three  in  fam¬ 
ily;  pleasant  house,  every  convenience;  good 
cooking  required  and  references  for  character 
and  general  ability;  write  giving  all  particu¬ 
lars  and  wage  asked  to  X.  Y.  Z.,  10  Pine  St., 
Nantucket,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  by  experienced  poultryman; 

married;  charge  of  plant;  salary  or  share 
basis;  best  of  references;  please  state  jiarticu- 
lars.  ADVERTISER  1007,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  man  wishes  position  as  head  or 
assistant  superintendent  of  private  estate  or 
institution;  understands  all  branches  of  the 
work,  greenhouse,  grounds,  etc. ;  references 
furnished.  ADVERTISER  1008,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  by  American  man,  Protest¬ 
ant,  as  maintenance  man,  on  estate;  experi 
enced  in  carpentry,  pipe-fitting,  painting  and 
general  repairs;  can  give  first-class  references. 
ADVERTISER  1070,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  first-class,  English,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  1072,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER  that  has  made  good;  20  years,  three 
jobs;  experienced  in  ail  branches  of  farming 
and  dairying.  Address  ADVERTISER  1075, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE  wishes  institutional  or  invalid  nursing. 

Best  of  references.  Address  NURSE,  415  Fifth 
Ave.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  with  girl  school  age, 
wants  place  as  housekeeper;  good  plain  cook. 
ADVERTISER  1078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKING  job  wanted  by  single  man,  age  30; 

have  had  12  years’  experience;  can  give  the 
best  of  references;  state  wages.  MR.  GEORGE 
TRACY,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN,  single,  very  clean,  no  tobacco, 
liquor;  middle-aged;  experienced;  desires  place, 
test  cow  milker  helper,  herd  cows,  small  estate; 
references.  ADVERTISER  1079,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  gentleman’s  estate;  married, 
33;  efficient,  reliable,  practical  experience. 
R.  4,  BOX  218,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  young,  want  position  as  caretakers; 

man,  experienced  with  stock  and  poultry;  wo¬ 
man,  excellent  chambermaid,  sewing  or  occa¬ 
sional  cooking.  ADVERTISER  1081,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  experienced  farm  manager,  with  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge,  breeding,  feeding  and  care 
of  purebred  dairy  cattle,  other  live  stock  and 
poultry,  desires  position  November  1,  where  hon¬ 
esty  and  efficiency  would  be  appreciated;  go 
anywhere.  BOX  63,  Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  four  years’  experience,  age  25; 

references,  willing  worker,  desires  to  locate 
on  commercial  or  private  plant.  ADVERTISER 
1085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  on  private  estate  or  general  farm; 

married,  Scotchman;  20  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  well  versed  in  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
everything  pertaining  to  good  management; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  1087,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  superintendent  wishes  permanent 
position,  24  years  of  practical  experience  in 
all  branches,  either  commercial  or  fancy;  Amer¬ 
ican,  married,  without  family;  willing  worker, 
reliable,  honest,  furnish  the  best  of  references; 
available  at  once;  give  particulars  when  answer¬ 
ing;  “all  letters  answered.”  EXPERT  POUL¬ 
TRYMAN,  care  Wm.  Wilson,  Box  65,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position  on  Leghorn 
plant;  single,  20,  Cornell  trained,  experienced 
in  all  branches.  W.  HASSENMAYER,  Saddle 
River,  N.  a. 

WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  in  purebred 
Guernsey  herd  on  private  estate  near  Pitts¬ 
burgh  or  Philadelphia:  can  furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  1092,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  x 

WANTED — Position  by  a  married  man  as  care¬ 
taker,  handy  man,  small  estate;  Pennsylvania 
preferred;  gardening,  lawns,  chickens,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1096,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  farm  teamster  wants  position;  Swedish, 
age  36.  ADVERTISER  1091,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CAPABLE,  middle-aged  lady,  will  keep  house; 

references;  or  will  help  small  country  hotel. 
ADVERTISER  1094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  27,  single,  wishes  position,  team¬ 
ster;  temperate  in  all  habits;  have  had  eight 
years’  experience;  private  estate  or  farm  pre¬ 
ferred.  EDWIN  SPRAGUE,  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  timber.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 

60-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  Southern  Delaware;  50 
acres  in  cultivation,  10  in  woods,  land  level, 
no  stones;  produces  all  crops  of  temperate  zone; 
apple  orchard,  strawberries;  splendid  buildings; 
running  water  at  house  and  barn;  greenhouse; 
near  live  town  and  cement  road;  price  $6,000; 
write  for  particulars.  S.  ATHERTON,  Green¬ 
wood,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 118-acre  farm,  15  acres  woodland, 
balance  tillable;  substantial  house,  fine  large 
barns,  silo,  grade  A  stable,  considerable  Alfalfa; 
railroad,  2 '4  miles;  lime  belt;  Schoharie  County; 
price  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  1048,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Desirable  property,  modern  iu  every 
way,  two  acres,  plenty  fruit,  large  poultry 
house;  ou  new  paved  highway;  a  bargain.  HAR¬ 
RY  HIRST,  Owner,  It.  3.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

F'OR  SALE — 9-acre  village  poultry  farm;  11- 
room  house,  furnace,  barn,  three  henhouses, 
electric  lights;  near  State  highway.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

177  ACRES  rich  soil,  Otsego  Co. ;  new  barn,  13- 
room  house,  houses  for  800  hens,  electric 
lights;  $4,000;  160  acres  adjoining  big  buildings; 
springs,  fish  pond,  timber,  fruit,  best  fences, 
macadam  road;  $3,500.  CLARE  GREGORY, 

Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Lunch,  confection,  tobacco  and  gas 
station;  eight  bed  rooms  for  tourists’  accom¬ 
modation;  one  acre  of  land;  on  State  road,  at 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  station.  Address  M. 

M.  HART,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  80  acres;  mile  frontage 
Baltimore  Pike;  six-room  bungalow,  barn, 
chicken  house,  half  in  crops;  good  location  for 
roadstand  and  gasoline,  finest  on  eastern  shore; 
160  acres,  well  improved,  at  DeRidder,  La.; 
want  property  iu  North  or  West.  A.  R.  KEP- 
HART,  Marydel,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  five  minutes  from 
depot;  retailing  330  quarts  milk  daily;  aver¬ 
age  income  $14,500;  fully  equipped;  failing 
health  forces  sale;  particulars.  IRVING  MOR- 
LOCK,  Wincliendon,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — New  York  fruit  and  dairy  farm 
containing  200  acres,  six  miles  from  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  high  elevation  selected  for  apples, 
peaches  and  grape  culture;  old-fashioned  1%- 
story  house,  8  rooms;  large  barns,  rebuilt  five 
years  ago;  2.000  apple  trees,  1,700  now  bearing; 
1,000  peach  trees,  2,000  grapevines  7  years  old, 
other  fruit;  now  is  the  time  to  see  the  farm 
before  fruit  is  picked;  this  farm  is  increasing 
in  value  very  fast  and  will  pay  bjg  dividends; 
price  $16,000,  half  can  remain  on  mortgage.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  2,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 9-acre  poultry  plant,  $20,000  invest¬ 
ment,  sacrifice  $11,000  financed;  best  markets. 
LOUIS  QUIMBY,  Milford,  Del. 

F'OR  SALE — 170-acre  farm,  fine  location,  near 
village,  abundance  of  water;  soil  loam;  good 
buildings;  no  agents.  JOHN  SHERER,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  general  store,  vil¬ 
lage  farm;  new  6-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  two  extra  lots,  beautiful  views;  13  acres 
garden  soil;  sacrifice  at  $6,500,  terms.  BOX 
11,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Two  acres  land,  house,  poultry, 
crops,  in  village;  $000.  BAUER,  Box  92  Sea- 
ford,  Del. 


SACRIFICE  10-room  furnished  house,  near  sta¬ 
tion,  $7,500;  all  improvements;  suitable  Win¬ 
ter  boarding:  health  resort.  OWNER,  19  Pearl 
St.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 470-aere  farm,  rolling,  fertile,  sand 
soil;  good  buildings,  roofs,  silo,  and  outbuild¬ 
ings;  running  water  at  barn;  pasture  meadow 
with  water;  some  heavy  timber;  close  to  school; 
mile  from  village  and  concrete  road  leading  to 
Hershey  and  Harrisburg.  ADVERTISER  1082, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  sickness  I  offer  for  sale  at  a 
sacrifice  my  117-^acre  dairy  farm,  Cayuga 
County;  near  village,  railroad,  across  from 
Viner;  value  $4,000,  $3,500  takes  it.  REEVES 
LEONARD,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


VERY  fine  modern,  river-flat  farm,  completely 
equipped,  stocked,  all  crops;  reasonable  price; 
terms  that  offer  chance  of  lifetime;  might  ex¬ 
change  for  smaller  farm.  Write  ADVERTISER 
1083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  109  acres,  75  acres  tillable, 
34  In  timber,  all  new  buildings;  8-room  house, 
large  barn,  wagon  house,  corneribs,  other  out¬ 
buildings;  for  particulars  address  HARVEY 
STRAUGHEN,  It.  D.,  Pennsgrove,  Salem  Co., 
N.  J. 


F  OR  SALE — 110-acre  farm,  three  miles  from 
Jewett  City,  Conn.;  by  the  State  road;  a  12- 
room  house  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  all  im¬ 
provements;  15  head  cattle,  a  pair  horses,  350 
pullets  and  farm  machinery,  35  tons  hay  in  the 
barn  and  crops.  ADVERTISER  1089,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  buy  dairy  farm  located  within  90 
miles  from  New  York;  must  carry  at  least  20 
cows;  state  price  and  all  particulars  in  first 
letter;  no  others  cons  dered.  ADVERTISER 
1093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  other  business  interests  will 
rent  to  reliable  party,  productive  fruit  bear¬ 
ing  orchards,  located  in  New  Jersey;  trucking 
distance  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
kets;  for  further  particulars  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  farm  wanted,  50  miles  New  Jersey 
$3,000,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  1100,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’ OR  SALE — 95  22/100  acres,  over  50  acres  in 
bearing  apples  and  peaches,  2  acres  pasture, 
balance  high  ground;  good  house  with  running 
water  and  bathroom;  packing  house  with  large 
cellar  for  storing  apples;  12%  miles  from  Cam¬ 
den  and  Philadelphia  bridge;  price  $38,000,  > , 

cash,  balance  in  mortgage.  HOWARD  F.  De- 
COU,  Merehautville,  N.  J. 


SOUTH  Florida,  lake  front,  furnished  six-room 
bungalow;  hard  roads,  garage,  boat,  fishing, 
hunting,  garden,  strawberries,  oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit^  $450  for  four  months;  another  $350.  C. 
PUTNEY,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


000-ACRE  dairy  farm,  large  timber  tract,  com¬ 
plete  line  of  machinery  and  live  stock,  two 
trout  streams,  pond,  numerous  springs,  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery;  near  two  railroad  villages;  milk 
returns  $500  to  $600  monthly ;  water  power 
available;  big  bargain,  terms.  OWNER,  311  W. 
Beard  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  compel  sacrifice  of  modern 
poultry  plant.  MRS.  PIERCE,  Route  0,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


40  ACRES,  half  level,  rest  timber;  nearly  new 
house,  good  barns,  poultry  house,  all  fruit 
good  water,  near  village,  just  off  stone  road; 
$2,150,  if  sold  quick  will  include  good  horse, 
tools,  poultry  and  crops;  farm  is  worth  double; 
$o00  down,_  rest  easy  terms;  also  140  acres,  es¬ 
timated  $5,000  worth  hardwood  timber,  big 
stuff,  brand  new1  bouse,  good  gambrel  roof 
bams,  all  in  good  shape,  at  a  low  price  with 
terms,  and  two  other  good  farms;  all  in  Finger 
Lakes  section,  close  to  Watkins  Glen,  South¬ 
ern  New  York  State;  close  to  four  good  lakes, 
fishing,  boating  and  bathing.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


110  ACRES,  Delaware  County;  suitable  dairy 
sheep,  poultry;  running  water  in  house;  mil  1.-1 
house;  $2,500;  if  interested  write  ADVERTISER 
1099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  ou 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  00-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat.  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


KIN'GWOOD  prunes,  large,  delicious,  tart- 
sweet;  write  for  low  prices  now  during  har¬ 
vest;  12%-pound  sample,  express  prepaid,  $1.90. 
KIN'GWOOD  ORCHARDS,  Salem,  Oregon. 


FALL  and  Winter  apples  for  sale,  sprayed  fruit; 

also  maple  syrup.  GRANTSVILLE  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me,  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  $7.50  per  60-lb.  can;  buck¬ 
wheat.  $0-  clover  comb,  $5  for  24  sections; 
light-weights,  $3.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
f.  o.  b.  here.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A-l  second-hand  rubber  tired  Concord 
buggy.  WALTER  L.  BROWN,  Maplehurst 
Farm,  Enfield,  Mass. 


PURE  honey:  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two 
pails,  $2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20  postpaid  into 
third  zone.  HUGH  G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  skin  sweet  potatoes,  for  old  and  new 
customers;  October  digging;  price,  $4  per 
barrel.  F.  E.  LOOMIS,  East  New  Market,  Md. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


$25  REWARD  for  information  that  will  lead  to 
the  recovery  of  a  Boston  terrier  stolen  by 
tourists  from  near  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  August  11: 
brilidle,  white  chest,  white  mark  on  back  of 
neck,  right  front  foot  white,  about  40  lbs.  C. 
STRIGHT,  351  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOME-GROWN  paper  shell  pecans,  delivered  at 
your  door  for  50  cents  per  pound:  shipped  iu 
bags  of  five  to  25  pounds;  send  money  order  or 
check  with  order.  FI.  F.  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


HONEY — Light,  60  lbs.,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $0 
here;  light.  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1  pre¬ 
paid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wilawana, 
Pa. 
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This  one  Flour 

the  only  flour  you  need 


IT  is  good  to  know  that  with  Pillsbury’s 
Best  in  the  kitchen  you  are  equipped  for 
making  anything  that’s  made  from  flour. 
Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  makes  delicious  cake, 
flaky  pie  crust,  and  light  tender  biscuits  as 
well  as  wonderful  bread.  With  Pillsbury’s 
Best  you  are  sure  of  good  results. 

The  Pillsbury  Basic 
Recipe  Method 

Here  is  a  newer,  better  way  of  baking 
that  is  already  endorsed  by  thousands 
of  women.  The  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe 
Method  shows  you  how  to  prepare 
100  delicious  foods  from  4  basic  recipes. 
This  simple  short-cut  saves  your  time 
and  makes  it  easy  to  prepare  a  wider 
variety  of  foods.  And  it  proves  beyond 
question  that  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
is  ideal  for  every  baking  purpose. 

Send  for  this  free  book 
of  recipes 

The  whole  story,  ‘TOO  Foods  from 
4  Basic  Recipes,”  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Hundreds  of  women  tell  us 
it’s  a  cook  book  they  prize.  Address 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Baking  Powder  Biscuits 

4  cups  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  4  tablespoons  shortening 
6  teaspoons  baking  powder  1  teaspoon  salt 

About  iy2  cups  milk 

Sift  flour,  salt,  baking  powder  together  three  times;  mix  shortening 
in  thoroughly,  using  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  add  enough 
milk  to  make  a  dough  as  soft  as  can  be  handled.  Mix  with  a  knife. 
Turn  out  on  the  mixing  board  and  roll  lightly  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  or  one  inch  thick.  Cut  out  and  bake  in  hot  oven  (450 
degrees)  about  20  minutes. 


Layer  Cake 

y2  cup  (scant)  shortening  2y2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

cups  sugar  teaspoon  salt 

3  eggs  1  x/2  teaspoons  vanilla  or  other 

1  cup  milk  flavoring 

2M>  cups  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  (sifted) 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar  together.  Beat  the  yolks  and  add  to 
the  shortening  and  sugar.  Alternately  beat  in  the  milk  and  the 
flour  sifted  with  the  baking  powder  and  salt,  then  add  flavoring 
and  cut  and  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven,  (375  degrees)  for  25  minutes  (if  in  two  layers). 
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Pie  Crust 

1  cup  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  24  teaspoon  salt 
2^  cup  shortening  24  cup  ice  cold  water 

Sift  salt  and  flour  together,  cut  in  shortening  with  a  knife,  or  rub 
in  well  with  the  fingers.  Add  water  little  by  little,  stirring  it  in 
with  a  knife.  Mix  thoroughly  and  keep  cold.  Be  careful  not  to 
make  paste  too  stiff.  Then  roll  dough  out  thin  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven,  (450  degrees)  about  12  minutes.  The  use  of  milk  in  place 
of  water  greatly  improves  the  pastry. 


Pillsbury  *s 

Best  Flour  One  of  the  family 
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Jor  Economical  Transportation 


Testing  24  hours  a  day  to  prove 
Chevrolet’s  sterling  quality 


Forty  miles  northwest  of  Detroit  lies 
the  1125-acre  tract,  known  as  the 
General  Motors  Proving  Ground. 

Patterned  with  roads  of  concrete, 
clay  and  gravel  and  crowned  with  hills 
of  various  lengths  and  steepnesses,  it  is 
the  finest  automotive  testing  laboratory 
ever  created  by  man. 

Here  the  collective  experience  and 
skill  of  Chevrolet  and  General  Motors 
engineers  (a  research  staff  unequalled 
in  the  industry)  are  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem  of  keeping  Chevrolet  the 
most  modern  and  most  dependable  car 
of  its  class  in  the  world. 

Here,  night  and  day,  the  testers  drive 
until  the  speedometers  register  20-30- 
40,000  miles  and  more! 

Here  are  costly,  intricate  machines, 
super-humanly  accurate  and  specially 
designed  to  reveal  full  knowledge  of 
some  fact  which  will  contribute  to  a 
greater  measure  of  power,  acceleration, 
durability,  comfort  and  economy. 

Here  are  fascinating  examples  of 
inventive  ingenuity  such  as — devices 
which  accurately  determine  brake, 
clutch,  and  steering  wheel  effort,  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  utmost  ease  of  han¬ 
dling;  an  electric  torque  speedometer; 
and  a  “hill-making”  dynamometer, 


which  gives  [owners  the  benefits  of  all 
that  could  be  learned  by  testing  on  an 
actual  hill  of  any  steepness  1,000  or 
more  miles  long. 

Here  in  short,  are  testing  facilities 
available  to  the  maker  of  no  other  low- 
priced  car — and  for  the  want  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  produce  a  car  of 
Chevrolet’s  modern  design  and  quality 
construction,  at  Chevrolet’s  low  prices! 

Today’s  Chevrolet  is  the  smoothest  in 
Chevrolet  history.  Its  flawless  opera¬ 
tion  at  every  speed  borders  on  the  sen¬ 
sational — and  this  was  brought  into 
existence  by  continuous  testing  at  the 
Proving  Ground! 

Today’s  Chevrolet  enjoys  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  for  long  life  and  inex¬ 
pensive  maintenance — both  of  which 
valued  qualities  were  developed  at  the 
Proving  Ground! 

There  is  a  Chevrolet  dealer  near  you 
to  serve  you.  See  him  now!  Arrange  to 
drive  the  smoothest  Chevrolet  in  Chev¬ 
rolet  history.  Learn  for  yourself  the 
new  order  of  value,  beauty,  comfort  and 
multiple  cylinder  performance  which 
it  brings  into  existence  and  which  is 
winning  new  buyers  at  a  rate  that  is 
making  Chevrolet,  more  than  ever 
before,  the  world’s  largest  builder  of 
gearshift  cars! 


Touring  or  Roadster  $510,  Coupe  or  Coach  $645,  Sedan  $735,  Landau  $765, 
3'2-Ton  Truck  $375  and  1-Ton  Truck,  $495  ( Chassis  Only).  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN,  Division  of  General  Motors  C orporation 


Fuel  Economy 

is  proved  by  an  apparatus 
like  a  huge  graduated 
“bottle”  that  measures  the 
gasoline,  drop  by  drop. 


The  “Bathtub”  Test 

that  proves  Chevrolet’s  supremacy  over  conditions  encountered 
in  excessively  wet  weather  and  on  flooded  roadways. 


Brake  Pedal  Pressure 

and  degree  of  “slowing  down”  are 
measured  by  this  intricate  device. 


The  “Hill-maker” 

a  dynamometer 
which  mechani¬ 
cally  reproduces 
the  effect  of  hills, 
longer  and  6teeper 
than  any  in  exist¬ 
ence. 


Chevrolet 

Brakes 


Chevrolet’s  Speed 

is  accurately  measured  to  the  fraction 
of  a  mile  by  this  electric  “fifth  wheel.” 


are  tested  and  their 
efficiency  proved 
by  this  instrument 


Ease  of 
Steering 

is  proved  by  this 
apparatus  >vhich 
measures  steering 
effort. 


QUALITY  AT  LOW  COST 


‘Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Ch  anting,  New  York  Fa  r  m 

Different  Crops,  Customs  and  Cares 
What  Will  he  the  Next  Change? 


v  HOME. — Recently  l  was  able 
get  back  into  New  York  State 
•  the  first  time  in  four  years.  Most 
the  time  was  spent  in  central 
iiyne  County,  but  we  made  one 
into  northern  Chenango  County, 
going  by  way  of  the  Genesee  Turnpike  to  Syracuse, 
then  through  Fayetteville,  Cazenovia,  Morrisville  and 
Eaton.  The  return  was  tip  the  Chenango  and  down 
the  Oriskany  Valley  to  Utica,  then  to  Rome  and 
Camden,  and  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  to  Oswego,  then  along  the  lake  shore  home.  It 
had  been  25  years  since  I  had  seen  the  country 
around  Utica,  and  10  more  since  the  last  visit  to  the 
Chenango  Valley.  We  lived  in  New  Hartford,  four 
miles  out  from  the  center  of  Utica,  for  nearly  20 
years.  The  farm,  10  acres,  was  within  the  incor¬ 
porated  limits  of  the  village.  There  we  raised  a 
few  apples  and  pears,  some  cherries  and  enough  cur¬ 
rants  and  red  raspberries  to  keep  us  very  busy  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  The  open  fields  between  New  Hart¬ 
ford  and  Utica  are  all  built  up.  The  village  itself 
has  changed  so  that  I  almost  needed  a  guide  to 
find  my  way  around.  The  hillsides  where  I  hunted 


Sometimes  he  might  have  to  pull  poles  all  day  in 
between  the  night  trips.  Those  were  the  days  when 
many  of  the  farm  hands  owned  better  horse  and 
buggy  outfits  than  their  employers,  and  were  par¬ 
ticular  to  hire  out  where  the  horse  would  be  well 
cared  for.  Now  the  farm  owner  drives  a  Ford,  while 
his  helper  tells  the  world  he  has  never  driven  that 
make  of  car  and  knows  nothing  of  its  working. 

ROADSIDE  STANDS.  —  Five  years  ago,  in  the 
region  between  Rochester  and  Syracuse,  by  any  State 
road,  there  Was  hardly  a  roadside  stand  to  be  seen. 
Such  few  as  there  were  sold  or  said  they  sold  noth¬ 
ing  but  produce  of  the  farm  where  they  stood.  Now 
almost  every  farm  has  one  or  more.  Practically  all 
sell  pop,  ice  cream  and  “hot  dogs.”  Some  of  them 
also  sell  farm  produce  and  many  of  them  are  evi¬ 
dently  simply  stores  moved  out  to  the  roadside,  deal¬ 
ing  in  small  amounts  of  farm  produce  as  a  side  line, 
if  at  all.  Practically  every  farm  has  a  fancy  name 
attached  to  a  “rooms  for  tourists”  sign.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fairly  good  source  of  Summer  income,  but 
can  be  hardly  less  confining  than  dairying.  Through 
the  Chenango  Valley  there  seems  to  be  a  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  “antiques.”  My  impression  is  that 


work  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  liquid  sprayer, 
and  it  will  probably  be  able  to  work  on  softer  land 
without  getting  hopelessly  mired.  However,  it  does 
not  take  the  place  of  the  sprayer.  The  two  work  to¬ 
gether.  At  night  or  at  times  in  the  day  when  the 
trees  are  wet  and  there  is  little  or  no  breeze  the 
duster  is  called  out.  The  sprayer  works  when  the 
trees  are  dry  and  there  is  a  favorable  breeze.  With 
one  exception  the  materials  used  are  about  the  same 
for  bath.  Several  farmers  (I  think)  have  reported 
favorable  results  from  dusting  with  calcium  cyanide 
for  aphis,  psylla  and  similar  sucking  insects,  and  the 
probability  is  that  there  will  be  considerable  experi¬ 
menting  along  that  line  next  Summer.  When  every¬ 
thing  is  just  right  the  dust  cloud  will  hang  inside 
the  trees  for  a  long  time,  and  that  is  just  the  way 
we  may  expect  the  cyanide  to  be  most  effective.  It 
will  probably  kill  all  the  other  insects  in  the  trees 
at  the  same  time,  both  good  and  bad. 

TRACTOR  EXPERIENCE.  —  The  tractor  was 
“used”  one  season  after  I  left.  It  was  called  a  steel 
mule,  and  the  man  who  named  it  was  surely  inspired. 
It  had  tremendous  power  when  it  wanted  to  work 
and  could  balk  most  completely  at  the  slightest  prov¬ 


ince/  Cattle  in  a  West  Virginia  Pasture.  Fig.  915 


rabbits  are  all  built  up  to  suburban  residences,  so 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  landmark.  The  ravine,  way 
out,  which  was  our  favorite  playground,  is  grown  up 
to  trees,  and  does  not  show  any  trace  of  the  “cows’ 
garden”  that  covered  the  level  land  along  the  stream. 
On  the  little  farm  almost  the  only  thing  not  greatly 
changed  is  the  barn.  The  house  has  been  taken 
away  and  a  big  new  one  of  bungalow  type  takes  its 
place.  The  berry  and  currant  patches  are  gone  and 
in  a  few  months  the  whole  place  will  be  subdivided, 
new  roads  cut  through  and  more  houses  built. 

HOPS  AND  DAIRYING.— Through  the  Chenango 
Valley  the  change  is  not  so  apparent.  Much  of  the 
way  the  houses  look  much  as  they  did  a  third  of  a 
century  ago.  The  dairy  farms  are  still  the  main 
source  of  income  of  the  communities.  Hop  yards 
have  given  way  to  tourist  accommodations  as  a  sec¬ 
ondary  income.  There  seem  to  be  hardly  any  other 
changes.  Thirty  years  ago  hops  were  hardly  sec¬ 
ond  to  dairy  as  a  source  of  farm  income  all  the  way 
from  Utica  to  Binghamton.  The  first  Sunday  in 
September  was  known  in  Utica  as  “Hop  Sunday,” 
when  everyone  who  could  get  some  kind  of  a  carriage 
went  out  to  inspect  the  hop  yards  and  estimate  the 
possibility  of  a  good  crop.  The  parade  up  the  hills 
to  the  south  started  at  daylight  and  hardly  ended  at 
dark.  It  was  often  almost  daylight  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  last  stragglers  returned.  After  that 
for  a  few  weeks  we  heard  the  hop  wagons  going  back 
and  forth  every  night.  Many  of  the  pickers  had  to 
go  home  every  night.  That  might  mean  making  a 
trip  of  15  to  20  miles  twice  between  dark  and  day¬ 
light.  The  driver  might  get  rid  of  his  last  patron  by 
10  o’clock,  bed  down  in  the  wagon  for  a  few  hours’ 
rest,  then  start  picking  up  his  load  again  by  two. 


about  every  third  house  has  a  sign  out.  It  must 
help  the  business  of  Grand  Rapids  immensely. 

THE  ORCHARDS. — On  our  farm  the  changes  of 
four  years  are  not  very  prominent  at  first  glance. 
Grandfather’s  old  orchard  is  gone.  The  trees  were 
old  and  high,  many  or  most  of  them  were  hollow  and 
all  were  dangerous  to  pick  or  prune.  The  two  big 
trees  that  shaded  “my”  lawn  went  at  the  same  time. 
It  left  the  place  looking  quite  bare.  They  were  beau¬ 
tiful  trees,  but  so  placed  that  it  was  difficult  to  pick 
or  spray  them.  Their  place  will  be  taken  by  a  cherry 
and  a  walnut  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  whole  place 
will  look  better.  On  the  lawn  of  the  “big  house”  the 
old  Sheldon  pear  trees  are  gone  and  a  small  elm  is 
trying  to  help  a  larger  bronze  maple  take  their 
place.  In  the  region  around  the  house  and  barns  a 
large  number  of  annoying  fences  have  disappeared. 
Some  of  them  were  necessary  when  we  kept  sheep, 
while  others  were  simply  relics  of  the  small  farm 
days.  Sheep  and  orchards  do  not  mix  worth  a  cent, 
so  the  woollies  had  to  go.  There  was  a  small  amount 
of  money  received  each  year  for  lambs  and  wool,  but 
in  the  pasture  orchards  they  pulled  off  bushels  of 
the  apples  which  were  best  and  easiest  to  pick. 
There  were  not  many  changes  in  the  orchards.  The 
young  trees  were  a  little  larger  (mine  are  bearing 
for  the  first  time  except  for  a  few  bushels  of 
Wealthy).  The  cherry  orchard  which  took  the  place 
of  the  old  peach  trees  is  a  little  larger,  both  in  area 
and  in  size  of  trees.  The  attempt  to  revive  an  old 
pear  orchard  has  been  partly  abandoned,  and  some 
of  the  land  put  into  meadow.  A  new  peach  orchard 
has  been  started  on  the  clay  end  of  the  farm. 

NEW  METHODS. — There  is  a  greater  change  in 
methods.  The  duster  arrived  soon  after  I  left.  Its 


oeation.  It  was  sold  under  an  agreement  which 
bound  the  company  to  make  it  run  and  give  satis¬ 
faction ;  they  did  not  repay  us. for  the  loss  of  time 
while  the  machine  was  being  repaired,  but  they  did 
almost  everything  else.  They  replaced  crank  shafts; 
I  think  we  had  five  of  them  in  one  season.  They 
gave  us  new  motors;  I  think  we  had  three  or  four. 
They  renewed  pins  and  bushings  once  and  gave  us 
another  set  which  we  put  in.  They  sent  a  man  to 
look  the  machine  over  whenever  we  asked  it.  They 
even  gave  us  a  new  machine  when  the  first  one 
proved  no  good.  With  it  all  the  tractor  could  not 
do  our  work.  It  had  plenty  of  power  but  was  too 
complicated  to  stand  up  under  the  trials  of  farm 
life.  In  the  end  it  managed  to  kick  the  company  to 
death,  and  the  sheriff  sold  them  out  less  than  two 
years  ago. 

THE  TRUCK  FOLLOWS.— The  old  tractor  was 
finally  traded  in  on  the  purchase  of  a  medium-sized 
truck.  All  around  the  place  are  glad  of  the  change. 
The  truck  is  so  much  better  for  much  of  our  type 
of  hauling  than  the  horses  it  replaces  that  it  is  hard 
to  see  liow  we  managed  to  get  along  without  it  as 
long  as  we  did.  It  shows  up  especially  well  in  the 
season  of  apple-picking.  When  we  had  enough 
horses  and  drivers  to  keep  up  the  work  without  ask¬ 
ing  the  horses  to  make  more  than  four  trips  a  day, 
or  to  pull  more  than  10  barrels  of  apples  at  a  load 
on  fair  roads,  they  were  able  to  keep  up  quite  well. 
Even  four  loads  of  20  barrels  did  not  injure  them 
too  much.  When  the  work  piled  up  and  the  horses 
had  to  make  five  trips  it  was  much  harder  on  them, 
besides  bothering  the  men’s  meals.  For  a  few  days 
occasionally  it  was  possible,  if  the  roads  were  es¬ 
pecially  good,  to  make  six  loads  of  20  barrels,  but 
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that  would  just  about  put  the  horses  out  of  com¬ 
mission  in  a  week  or  two.  The  truck  will  take 
larger  loads  than  the  teams  could  pull,  and  will 
make  10  round  trips  a  day  without  any  difliculty. 
The  roads  have  now  been  improved  so  that  the  truck 
can  get  to  town  and  back  practically  at  any  time. 
After  the  tractor  went,  horses  were  used  for  all  or¬ 
chard  cultivation  for  two  seasons,  but  could  not  get 
over  the  orchards  soon  enough  for  best  results,  so 
about  a  year  ago  two  small  round-wheel  tractors 
were  bought.  One  of  them  was  used  through  the 
Winter  in  the  sawmill,  and  then  both  were  put  in 
the  orchards  for  the  work  of  'Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer.  Their  results  have  ‘been  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  there  seems  little  prospect  of  a  return  to 
horses  for  orchard  cultivation. 

A  BEGINNING  IN  FORESTRY. — 'About  30  to  40 
years  ago  father  started  a  little  forest  planting.  One 
corner  of  an  old  pasture  was  seldom  visited  by  stock, 
so  he  fenced  it  off  and  planted  -half  of  it  to  black 
walnut  and  half  to  chestnut.  Most  of  the  walnuts 
came  up,  hut  made  little  growth,  while  few  of  the 
chestnuts  started  at  all.  The  trees  were  planted  in 
rows  one-fourth  rod  apart  each  way.  After  about  10 
to  12  years  there  were  a  few  walnuts  10  to  15  ft. 
tall,  and  many  of  the  same  age  ‘but  not  that  many 
inches  high.  Tart  of  the  field  had  been  plowed  away 
from  a  dead  furrow  every  year  for  a  long  time,  un¬ 
til  there  was  a  strip  nearly  half  a  rod  wide  where 
blackberries  and  golden-rod  would  hardly  grow  six 
inches  tall.  The  walnuts  did  about  as  well.  In  the 
Summer  of  1901  I  was  given  permission  to  save  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  scattering  white  pine  seed¬ 
lings  in  a  nursery  bed  which  had  been  sowed  that 
Spring,  but  where  the  germination  had  been  so  poor 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  work  it.  I  found  a  few 
hundred  of  the  tiny  ti*ees,  and  sent  them  home, 
where  father  put  them *in  a  nursery  row.  Some  years 
later,  probably  1905,  we  set  them  in  the  walnut  plan¬ 
tation,  putting  them  in  the  same  places.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  season  the  pines  were  as  tall  as  the  wal¬ 
nuts,  and  they  more  than  doubled  in  height  the  next 
year.  In  the  Spring  of  1907  we  bought  white  pine 
and  white  spruce  for  another  planting.  Trees  were 
bought  almost  every  year  after  that  until  the  blister 
rust  stopped  white  pine  planting.  One  lot  was  bought 
from  the  'State  in  a  year  when  some  infected  trees 
were  known  to  have  been  brought  in  from  Europe. 
The  State  forester  wanted  us  to  pull  out  all  of  that 
year’s  planting,  but  it  was  so  mixed  in  with  others, 
both  older  and  younger,  that  it  could  not  be  done, 
and  we  have  had  the  pines  inspected  every  year 
since.  There  has  been  no  rust  found  there  yet.  Now 
the  trees  are  big  enough  to  have  control  of  the 
ground  and  promise  to  give  some  timber,  sometime. 
The  greatest  enemy  just  now  is  the  white  pine  wee¬ 
vil,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  terminal  shoot.  The 
grub  eats  the  pith  of  that  shoot,  killing  it  so  that 
one  of  the  side  branches  has  to  turn  up  to  take  its 
place.  That  makes  a  bad  crook  in  the  log.  Two 
branches  may  turn  up  and  make  a  fork,  which  is 
worse.  Sometimes  the  whole  upper  whorl  of  branches 
may  start  up  together,  and  we  have  a  round-topped 
tree  which  cannot  grow  much  taller  until  one  leader 
gets  the  advantage.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  to 
stop  this  damage  exeept  to  let  the  balance  of  nature 
finally  swing  around  to  destroy  the  weevils  or  bring 
them  down  to  the  point  where  they  will  not  injure 
the  pines.  That  may  mean  a  loss  of  several  years. 

QUICK  GROWING  TREES.— After  several  years 
of  discussion  and  some  experiment  a  beginning  in 
the  planting  of  cottonwoods  and  other  quick-growing 
trees  was  made  in  1924.  A  level  piece  of  land,  pre¬ 
viously  plowed,  was  planted  mainly  to  cottonwood, 
with  a  few  others  of  various  kinds  to  form  the  per¬ 
manent  stand.  The  land  was  cultivated  through  the 
season,  and  again  this  year.  This  was  expensive,  but 
seems  to  have  had  a  good  effect  on  the  trees.  In  1924 
the  cuttings  made  growths  of  from  1  to  2  ft.  each, 
and  became  well  established.  This  year  they  grew 
much  better.  Over  most  of  the  field  the  trees  seemed 
to  average  6  to  10  ft.  in  height  by  the  end  of  August, 
and  had  thrown  out  side  branches  4  to  0  ft.  long. 
During  two  weeks  in  August  these  trees  added  about 
2  ft.  to  their  height  and  perhaps  IS  in.  to  the  length 
of  the  side  branches.  Before  planting  the  fieri  was 
typical  “upland  swamp.”  It  lies  at  the  edge  of  a 
ravine  more  than  50  ft.  deep,  but  is  so  rolling  that 
it  would  have  pools  several  inches  deep  which  would 
often  last  well  into  the  Summer.  Originally  it  had 
a  good  stand  of  basswood,  elm,  ash,  etc.,  typical  of 
the  region.  Since  being  cleared  it  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  worthless,  hardly  ever  maturing  any  kind  of 
a  crop.  In  places  the  layer  of  soil  was  a  few  inches 
thick,  but  there  were  many  spots  where  there  was 
nothing  but  a  hardpan  almost  absolutely  waterproof. 
There  is  a  cottonwood  S  ft.  tall  and  less  than  two 
years  old  in  almost  the  exact  spot  where  I  found 


dirt  dry  enough  to  powder  into  dust  that  would  sift 
through  my  fingers,  and  only  about  two  inches  below 
the  bottom  of  a  pond  which  'had  been  soaking  there 
for  several  months.  Cottonwood  -is  one  of  the  best 
American  box  woods,  and  we  hope  this  field  may  pro¬ 
duce  something  of  more  value  than  the  ferns  and 
wild  dewberries  it  has  yielded  in  the  past  20  years. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. — Farm  life  in  New  York 
is  changing.  Hop  growing,  with  dairying  on  the 
side,  gave  way  to  dairying,  and  that  is  now  coming 
to  let  the  tourist  .trade  in  as  an -important  helper.  In 


This  picture  shows  a  farm  gate  on  an  Illinois  stock 
farm  in  Fulton  County.  Edgar  Lee  Masters  has  writ¬ 
ten  verses  about  the  famous  Spoon  River  which  flows 
through  this  farm  which,  as  we  see  from  the  lettering 
over  the  gate,  is  coming  to  be  an  ancestral  home,  having 
been  in  the  same  family  ever  since  the  original  patent 
was  issued  by  the  United  States.  This  is  a  good  way 
to  mark  a  farm. 

our  apple  country  I  have  seen  many  changes  and 
have  known  of  others.  When  grandfather  planted 
four  acres  of  apples  his  neighbors  were  sure  he 
would  never  be  able  to  sell  the  fruit  from  so  im¬ 
mense  an  orchard.  Now  it  is  possible  to  travel  miles 
in  the  country  to  the  west  of  us,  through  what  is 
practically  one  orchard.  In  those  days  it  was  a 
grain  and  stock  country.  I  can  remember  when 
barley  was  the  important  crop,  add  every  village  had 
one  or  more  malt  houses.  About  the  same  time  pep¬ 
permint  was  a  big  crop,  and  there  were  mint  stills 
everywhere.  Now  the  mint  and  the  barley  are  gone. 
Most  of  the  stills  have  been  torn  down,  and  the  malt 
houses  which  did  not  bum  are  turned  into  ware¬ 
houses  for  the  storage  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
price  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  onions,  cel¬ 
ery,  lettuce,  etc.,  is  the  important,  subject  of  conver¬ 
sation  and  thought.  Hundreds  of  men  spend  many 
anxious  hours  trying  to  pay  enough  to  satisfy  the 


The  old-fashioned  butter-maker.  They  made  good  but¬ 
ter  with  the  old  dash  churn,  but  it  cultivated  the  arm 
muscles.  Sometimes  the  butter  was  long  in  “coming,” 
and  you  had  a  good  chance  to  read. 

growers  and  at  the  same  time  little  enough  so  that 
they  can  make  a  profit  on  the  season’s  business. 
Competition  on  one  hand  is  so  keen  that  they  must 
make  the  farmers  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they 
have  received,  or  else  look  for  some  other  place  to 
do  business.  On  the  other  side  of  them  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  just  as  keen,  and  paying  just  a  little  too  much 
for  the  crop  may  wipe  out  the  profits  of  a  season. 
They  are  all  carrying  on  together.  The  farmer  is 
producing  food  in  spite  of  hardships  and  too  small 
returns.  The  dealer  is  trying  to  get  enough  for  a 
living  in  return  for  his  -exertions  in  gathering  the 
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material  together  for  distribution  to  the  cities.  It 
has  been  a  heavy  struggle  for  all,  and  the  day  when 
a  farmer  may  receive  an  adequate  return  for  his 
work  and  risk  is  not  yet  here,  although  it  may  be 
just  around  the  corner.  In  the  meantime  they  carry 
on.  ALFRED  C.  WEED. 


“Save  What  There  Is  of  It” 

( 6  TVJO  matter  what  the  crop,  save  what  there  is 

J.N  of  it!”  That  ought  to  be  the  slogan  of  every 
farmer  who  has  an  eye  on  true  efficiency.  IIow  many 
of  us  can  say  we  have  done  this  effectively  as  the 
harvest  season  of  another  year  draws  to  a  close? 
Have  you  left  crops  standing  that  could  have  been 
used  next  Winter,  just  because  you  thought  it 
wouldn’t  pay  to  cut  them? 

“When  I  was  a  boy,”  Mr.  H.  D.  Gale  said  recent¬ 
ly,  “father  used  to  tell  me:  ‘No  matter  what  the  crop, 
save  what  there  is  of  it.’  ”  Saving  what  there  is  of 
it  has  not  always  paid  Mr.  Gale  to  be  sure,  but  it  is 
to  this  more  than  any  other  influence  that  he  owes 
his  success.  Starting  life  via  the  hired  man  route, 
Mr.  Gale  lias  long  been  known  as  one  of  Northern 
New  York's  most  successful  farmers,  his  estate  of 
several  hundred  acres  being  one  of  the  best  in  this 
section. 

But  that  is  not  all.  By  saving  wlmt  there  was  of 
it,  he  has  been  able  to  pay  a  living  wage  to  liis  help 
the  year  round.  lie  lias  made  more  than  enough  to 
meet  other  expenses  besides,  and  instead  of  banking 
the  balance,  it  is  used  in  reconditioning  the  soil  and 
buildings  on  his  farm. 

The  late-cut  hay  or  otherwise  poor  crop  may  not 
bring  much  in  open  market,  but  it  can  always  be 
found  available  on  the  farm  where. a  lot  of  feed  is 
the  first  consideration. 

Improved  appearance  of  clean  fields  should  be  an 
added  incentive  to  those  who  may  not  be  sure  what 
to  do  in  this  matter.  Think  of  the  haven  for  weeds 
in  standing  hay,  which  at  worst  would  make  fine 
picking  for  the  young  stock  next  Winter. 

New  York.  ciiarles  e.  forgette. 


Our  Country  Cemeteries 

THE  care  of  rural  cemeteries  has  ever  been  a 
troublesome  proposition.  In  certain  sections 
there  have  been  decided  improvements,  but  even  to¬ 
day  one  lias  to  travel  but  a  few  miles  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  to  find  that  blot  on  the  landscape,  a  neglected 
burying  ground. 

The  cities  spend  large  sums  for  the  upkeep  and 
beautifying  of  cemeteries.  When  friends  from  out 
of  town  are  visiting  it  is  one  of  .the  spots  they  ex¬ 
hibit  with  civic  pride.  Since  the  automobile  has 
drawn  the  city  and  country  so  closely  together, 
every  farmer  having  town  friends  is  sure  to  have 
them  calling  sometime  during  the  Summer.  Natural¬ 
ly  they  will  draw  comparisons,  we  all  do,  and  how 
disagreeable  it  is  if  our  home  cemetery  is  one  of  those 
conspicuous  by  neglect. 

Scattered  all  through  the  country  are  burying 
grounds  which  are  a  credit  to  any  community  and  a 
source  of  pride  to  those  interested.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  there  is  a  woman’s  organization  back 
of  each  one  of  these  that  is  responsible  for  the  good 
work.  Women  as  a  rule  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  cemeteries  than  the  men.  A  few  years  ago  our 
neighborhood  was  the  unhappy  possessor  of  two 
neglected  burying-grounds.  To  remove  this  disgrace 
a  few  of  us  women  organized  what  we  termed  “The 
Cemetery  Circle.”  We  found  a  ready  response  and 
a  helping  hand  from  almost  all  whom  we  approached. 
We  formulated  rules  and  established  dues.  Our  sec¬ 
retary  notified  all  having  friends  or  relatives  buried 
in  these  places  and  who  lived  out  of  town,  of  our 
intentions,  and  asked  financial  aid.  The  result  was 
very  pleasing.  The  township  trustees  gave  us  a 
free  hand  in  the  matter,  and  turned  over  to  us  a 
sum  of  money.  A  bazaar,  food  sale  and  social  were 
held,  all  in  the  community  working  for  the  cause. 
We  proceeded  to  make  use  of  our  resources  realizing 
that  people  are  willing  to  aid  where  something  is 
being  accomplished.  The  fences  were  straightened, 
weeds  and  briars  removed  and  the  ground  levelled 
and  seeded.  The  tombstones,  many  of  which  were 
lying  on  the  ground,  were  straightened.  Unsightly 
trees  were  removed  and  shrubbery  and  flowers  plant¬ 
ed.  We  have  a  man  hired  who  keeps  the  grass 
mowed  and  the  grounds  clean.  The  transformation 
is  wonderful,  and  all  are  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

If  you  are  living  in  a  community  where  the  people 
are  forgetful  of  their  dead  get  together  this  Fall  and 
Winter.  Perfect  an  organiaztion,  then  in  the  Spring 
change  the  neglected  spot  to  one  that  you  can  point 
to  with  pride.  grace  d.  rawson. 

Ohio. 
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We  Take  Tourists;  The  Result 

FOR  three  years  my  family  and  I  argued  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  opening  up  our  extra  rooms  to  tourists. 
The  family  objected  strenuously  and  persistently. 

“See  how  careless  the  traveling  public  is,”  they 
warned.  “Tourists  would  destroy  more  than  they 
would  bring  in.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  I  countered.  “We  travel  by  auto 
at  times.  We  are  not  destructive.  Surely  we  are 
not  the  only  respectable  people  who  travel.” 

“Suppose  we  got  a  party  of  drunks,”  suggested  the 
family. 

“We  wouldn’t  take  them  in,”  I  answered.  “And, 
who  knows,  we  might  get  a  few  angels  unawares.” 

“We  might  'be  murdered  and  robbed,”  stormed  the 
family. 

“Our  neighbors  have  survived  lo.  these  many 
years,”  quoth  I.  “And,  furthermore,  they  enjoy  it. 
They ‘look  forward  to  it  every  Summer  and  they  have 
made  piles  of  money.” 

“riles?  How  do  you  know?” 

“By  the  new  rustic  furniture  appearing  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  on  their  lawns;  by  the  new  lights  for 
their  signs;  by  the  new  fireplaces  they  are  building; 
and,  most  of  all,  by  the  contented,  joyful  expressions 
on  their  faces.” 

This  sort  of  argument  went  on  for  three  years, 
then  sickness  descended  on  one  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  The  protracted  argument  had  nothing  to  do 
with  bringing  on  the  sickness.  It  just  came,  and 
with  it  came  enormous  doctor  and  hospital  bills  be¬ 
neath  which  the  family  groaned  and  perspired.  Then 
one  morning,  after  weeks  of  anxious 
watching  for  the  wolf  to  break  through 
the  front  door,  the  family  calmly  an¬ 
nounced,  “We  will  take  tourists  this 
Summer !” 

“Joy  be  with  us !”  cried  the  convales¬ 
cent. 

And  we  did.  Late  in  June  we  hung 
out  our  sign,  a  very  “classy”  sign,  the 
sign  painter  told  us.  Then,  metaphor¬ 
ically  speaking,  we  sat  down  to  watch 
the  dollars  roll  in. 

We  expected  experiences  and  won¬ 
dered  excitedly  what  our  first  guests 
would  be  like.  On  the  day  on  which 
we  hung  out  our  sign  I  was  getting 
dinner,  busily  plying  between  kitchen 
and  pantry,  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
knock  at  the  open  kitchen  door.  I 
turned  and  found  a  pretty  girl  of 
twenty  or  thereabouts,  waiting  my 
greeting. 

“Our ‘first guest !”  I  thought  hopefully 
and  put  on  my  most  hospitable  smile. 

“May  I  have  a  drink  of  water, 
please?”  she  asked  politely  as  I  came  to  the  door. 

“Surely,”  I  answered  and  turned  to  get  it.  As  I 
did  so  she  put  her  hand  to  het'  head  and  moaned, 
“Oh  !  I  am  so  sick  !” 

I  was  surprised  and  a  little  flustered  but  she  did 
look  sick,  and  1  opened  the  door,  telling  her  she  had 
better  come  in  and  sit  down.  She  started  to  do  so, 
but  it  seemed  .hard  for  her  to  get  up  the  step  so  I 
took  her  arm.  I  tried  to  lead  her  across  the  kitchen 
to  a  chair  but  she  seemed  so  shaky  that  I  had  to 
put  my  arm  around  her  to  steady  her.  She  took 
just  about  four  steps  and  then  quietly  fainted  dead 
away  -in  my  arms!  Fortunately  she  was  so  small 
that  I  was  able  to  support  her  weight  to  the  floor 
and  there  I  stretched  her  out  at  full  length.  Then 
I  called  at  the  top  of  my  lungs  for  Sue  who  was  out 
in  the  -backyard.  Sue,  hearing  my  frantic  cries  and 
expecting  to  find  me  in  flames  or  at  least  with  a 
severed  artery,  rushed  into  the  house  in  such  mad 
haste  that  she  almost  fell  over  the  prostrate  form 


turn  away  crowds.  We  were  disappointed  in  the 
numbers,  but  not  in  the  quality  of  those  who  came. 
During  the  entire  season  we  encountered  not  a  single 
genuine  grouch.  Every  one  of  our  guests  was  so 
kind  and  thoughtful  of  our  comfort  and  so  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  our  efforts  for  their  comfort  that  we  thorough¬ 
ly  enjoyed  having  them  with  us. 

One  party  made  a  bad  impression  on  us  at  the 
start,  and  we  were  sure  we  had  some  typical  snobs 
on  our  hands.  Four  women  in  an  expensive  car 
drove  in  just  at  dusk  one  evening  and  asked  to  see 
our  rooms.  Now  we  have  an  attractive  home  and 
our  other  guests  had  been  very  enthusiastic  about 
our  accommodations.  Imagine  my  surprise,  then, 
when  on  looking  at  the  rooms,  one  member  of  the 
party  asked  another,  “Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
them?” 

And  the  other  answered  wearily,  “Oh,  I  suppose 
they’ll  have  to  do.  It's  too  late  to  go  on.” 

I  was  furious  but,  of  course,  speechless.  I  felt  so 
hurt  and  insulted  that  it  seemed  to  me  I  couldn't  do 
one  thing  for  their  comfort.  “Snippy  old  things,”  I 
fumed  inwardly.  Then  I  decided  to  show  my  super¬ 
ior  breeding  and  I  was  just  as  courteous  and  consid¬ 
erate  as  I  knew  how  to  be.  The  result  was  that  one 
of  the  other  women  took  us  into  her  confidence  and 
told  us  that  the  snippy  one  had  just  had  such  a  crush¬ 
ing  sorrow  that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  a  serious 
breakdown.  We  decided  that  she  was  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  rooms  were  not  equipped  with  twin 
beds.  She  was  very  tired  and  had  a  bad  headache, 
and  we  forgave  her  when  we  understood.  The  next 


be  a  great  demand  for  these  berries.  We  should  think 
it  would  pay  gardeners  near  such  resorts  to  grow 
the  Fall  bearers.  In  private  gardens,  too,  where 
members  of  the  family  are  fond  of  berries,  a  few  of 
the  everbearers  will  be  more  than  welcome.  By 
combining  them  with  a  good  assortment  of  the  June- 
bearing  kinds  one  can  have  fruit  from  the  latter  part 
of  May  to  hard  frost — with  an  interval  of  about 
three  weeks  in  August.  The  picture  is  evidently  a 
true  one.  We  have  seen  just  such  fields,  but  in  our 
own  case  the  profit  in  strawberries  is  obtained  from 
the  standard  varieties.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
some  growers  claim  to  make  more  money  from  the 
everbearers  than  they  ever  could  from  standards. 


Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberries  in  Bearing  After  a  Snowfall.  Fig.  918 


morning  she  was  graciousness  personified  and  told  us 
all  her  troubles  herself. 

At  the  end  of  .the  season  we  found  that  we  had 
made  a  nice  little  sum,  not  so  much  as  we  had  ex¬ 
pected  but  enough  to  help  along.  More  than  that 
we  had  had  our  faith  in  the  honesty  and  kindliness 
of  the  traveling  public  very  firmly  established. 

We  entered  upon  our  second  season  with  much 
confidence.  We  had  learned  many  things  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  we  hoped  for  a  better  season  financial¬ 
ly.  Now  this  season  is  practically  over  and  we  are 
again  disappointed  in  our  returns.  It  has  been  even 
a  duller  season  than  last  year,  but  we  can  still  boast 
of  the  fine  quality  of  our  guests.  They  have  come 
from  all  stations  in  society  but  all  have  been  so 
agreeable  and  so  considerate  of  us  that  we  can  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  the  tourist  business  as  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  occupation  if  not  a  very  remunerative  one. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  b. 


Eastern  Farm  Opportunities 

THE  worth  of  that  subject  cannot  be  over-esti¬ 
mated.  I  quote  it  from  C.  R.  Bashore  of  Berks 
Co.,  Pa.  Since  Alfalfa  will  grow  there,  and  the  price 
of  land  is  low,  he  has  a  snap.  Running  from  Dundee, 
through  Penn  Yan  and  north,  I  saw  no  land  that 
should  be  cheap,  but  anywhere  it  is  so,  it  should  be 
taken.  The  possibilities  of  the  East  are  here  now 
for  the  few  -who  see  them,  but  shortly  they  will  be 
visible  to  all.  There  will  be  a  movement  from  west¬ 
ern  costly  farms  shortly. 

All  that  has  made  sections  neglecte^l  and  aban¬ 
doned  was  the  state  of  mind.  The  owners  stuck  to 
unprofitable  products,  then  lost  hope  and  the  boys 
learned  there  was  nothing  in  farming,  whereas  hope¬ 
ful,  thinking  men  showed  and  proved  that  farming 
brought  as  much  money  and  infinitely  more  of  all 
worthwhile  in  life  than  any  other  en¬ 
deavor.  It  has  been  said  that  “the 
smartest  boys  leave  the  farms.”  I  can 
prove  the  falsity  of  that  by  many 
young  personal  acquaintances  who  are 
working  into  comfortable  homes  for  old 
age,  and  no  boss  will  ever  tell  them 
“Keep  your  ears  and  eyes  open,  report 
everything,  and  keep  your  mouth  shut.” 
Also,  I  will  furnish  any  number  of 
them  against  the  same  -number  of  de¬ 
serters  to  prove  usefut  knowledge  and 
money  saved  in  favor  of  the  stayers. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  nonsense  about 
careers,  even  about  college  graduates. 

Now  right  at  ou-r  doors  are  possibili¬ 
ties  for  sensible  fellows  on  farms  these 
foolish  chaps  rejected.  I  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  capital,  politicians  and  al¬ 
leged  farm  relievers  have  given  farm¬ 
ers  the  short  end.  They  are  like  the 
parasites  which  prey  on  them,  and  may 
be  harder  to  overcome,  sirnplj-  because 
the  farmers  do  not  do  it,  but  there  is 
more  money  now  for  the  thinking 
farmer,  on  the  right  place  than  there  ever  was,  in 
spite  of  his  handicaps.  Our  place  has  given  more  net 
returns  in  the  last  five  years  than  in  any  previous  10. 

The  place  to  make  money  safely  is  not  where  it 
is.  Not  in  Wall  Street,  but  right  in  places  of  neglect 
and  malpractice,  by  engaging  in  productions  others 
have  ignored.  Take  the  section  described  by  Mr. 
Bashore,  for  example,  where  money  will  roll  in  via 
Alfalfa.  The  reason  for  success  in  trade  and  indus¬ 
try  is  buying  low  and  selling  high.  How  do  they 
do  it?  In  the  first  place  they  are  wide  awake  to 
grab  every  means,  and  then  notice  the  advertising 
and  press  agency  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  full  value  of  their  wares.  Do  farmers  do 
•this?  Sheep  had  been  in  the  mud  for  two  genera¬ 
tions  until  some  of  their  owners  introduced  their 
necessity.  They  got  into  the  minds  of  the  public  life- 
size  instead  of  despised  pigmies.  The  name  sheep 
was  as  obnoxious  <to  many  as  the  name  fertilizer  was 
in  its  pioneer  days. 


of  our  first  guest. 

“Go  and  find  her  family,”  I  ordered  as  I  bathed 
the  guest's  face  with  cold  water. 

By  the  time  Sue  returned  with  the  family  the  poor 
child  was  sitting  up,  gazi-ng  about  her  in  dazed  as¬ 
tonishment.  Her  family  consisted  of  one  very  young 
and  very  small  husband  who  was  scared  out  of  his 
wits.  He  finally  picked  the  little  lady  up  in  his  arms 
and  carried  her  out  on  the  lawn,  where  we  fixed  a 
comfortable  place  for  her  to  lie  down.  After  a  cool 
drink  and  an  hour’s  rest  she  was  as  good  as  new  and 
they  departed. 

Such  were  our  first  guests!  They  brought  us 
naught  except  a  large  thrill  but  experience  is  experi¬ 
ence  and  we  were  glad  we  could  give  a  bit  of  help 
to  folks  iu  trouble.  Our  later  guests  were  less  spec¬ 
tacular  and  more  profitable. 

We  expected  to  haye  guests  every  night  and  to 


Picking  Strawberries  in  the  Snow 

E  consider  it  something  of  a  duty  to  print  each 
Fall  a  picture  and  description  of  the  Fall  or 
everbearing  strawberry.  This  year  the  variety  is 
Mastodon,  and  comes  from  Keith  Brothers  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  As  you  will  notice  this  picture  was  taken  after 
the  first  snowfall.  There  -is  a  thin  film  of  snow  over 
the  plants,  yet  they  are  picking  ripe  berries  and 
plenty  of  them.  We  have  grown  several  varieties  of 
these  berries  for  a  number  of  years,  but  have  never 
made  a  commercial  success  of  them.  Usually  the 
Fall  crop  comes  into  competition  with  grapes,  plums, 
peaches,  pears  and  apples,  and  we  find  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  prefer  the  seasonal  fruits.  There  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  demand  for  these  berries.  We  should  think  it 
would  be  best  at  the  high  class  hotels,  especially 
those  which  make  a  specialty  of  Autumn  service.  At 
some  of  the  higher  class  mountain  resorts  there  should 


The  writer  remembers  both  conditions  real  well. 
1  was  manager  of  an  infant  concern  of  the  latter, 
and  heard  considerable  profanity,  but  learned  how 
publicity  and  press  agency  bring  the  right  class  of 
psychology.  Farmers,  that  is- many  of  them,  are 
plugging  away,  some  expecting  government  help, 
chance  or  luck  to  get  more  profits.  Others  are  de¬ 
pending  on  some  league  or  farm  bureau,  both  of 
which  lead  them  along  the  way  for  more  low-price 
surplus.  Others  think  for  themselves  and  are  mak¬ 
ing  money.  Look  and  see  men  whose  clover  sets  have 
been  failing,  right  now  buying  seed  with  but  a  half 
chance  to  grow.  Clover,  low-cost  land,  balanced  pro¬ 
duction,  engaging  deficits,  lessening  old-time  crops 
and  many  other  subjects  are  the  kind  for  thought. 

When  the  President  called  that  august  committee 
to  Washington  for  a  conference  on  how  to  relieve  the 
suffering  farmers,  I  had  the  audacity  to  send  them 
the  specific.  It  was  to  stop  growing  more  than  a 
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Bred  For  Earlier 
and  Larger  Crops 


The  great  popularity  of  'the  Cortland  apple  is  well  deserved.  Bred 
from  the  McIntosh  and  the  Ben  Davis,  it  has  all  the  flavor  and  color 
of  the  McIntosh  together  with  the  well-known  keeping  qualities  of 
the  Ben  Davis. 


The  Cortland  apple  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the  famed  McIn¬ 
tosh,  bright  red  in  general  color  and  its  flesh  is  fine  and  crisp,  yet 
tender  and  juicy. 


The  Cortland’s  strength  of  stem  withstands  the  at¬ 
tacks  of.  wind  and  storms.  Result,  more  apples  on  the 
trees  and  a  bigger,  salable  crop. 

And  the  Cortland  fruits  early 
and  keeps  like  a  late  apple,  which  is 
another  decided  advantage. 

Plant  This  Fall 

Get  Fruit  a  Year  Earlier 

Place  your  order  now  so  that  you 
will  be  sure  to  get  your  share  of  the 
certified  Cortland  apple  trees. 


Write  at  once  for  your 
copy  of  this  Catalog  and 
order  early. 


Write  for  catalog  and  fall  price  list 


8S,000  of  Kellys’  1825 
Trees  carry  this 
“True-to-N  a  me” 
Lead  Seal  attached 
by  Dr.  Shaw  and 
his  staff  from  the 
Massachusetts 
Fruit  G  r  o  w  e  r  s’ 
Association. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

1160  Cherry  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


BEN  DAVIS 


True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


WHY  NOT 
BUY 
DIRECT 


.orW°V 

c  i/  w  Have  You 

ffiearby-orm  Your  Home? 

Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 
^  water  in  home  and  barns. 

Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
and  economy  on  scores  of  thingsyou 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  ortwo? 
Freight  Paid— Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Pltimbin^Pipe-Fittin#* 

^WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


Maloney’s 
Certified 
Fruit  Trees 

are  described  in  free  Fall  Catalogue 
now  ready.  Send  for  it  TODAY  and 
buy  at  Grower’s  Prices. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

1 7  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 

These  popular  flower  plants  are  perfectly 
hardy,  easily  cared  for,  and  will  produce  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  next  summer  and  every  summer 
for  many  years.  They  may  be  planted  any  time 
till  the  ground  freezes.  I  can  supply  strong 
field-grown  plants  of 

Columbine,  Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Bleeding  Heart, 
Ilurdy  Aster,  Hardy  Scubiosu,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  llardy 
[  Phlox,  llardy  Larkspur,  Blue  Hells, biaillardia,  Pyrethrum, 
Anemone,  Liatris,  Giant  Mallow  in  three  colors,  llardy 
Candytuft,  Shasta  Daisy,  Hardy  Pink,  Moss  Pink  in  three 
colors,  llardy  Lupine  in  three  colors,  and  <0  other  well- 
known  Perennials. 


THE  E .  B1GL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 

PFANirQ  1DIC  Best  offered,  reasonable.  Catalogue. 

rconico— inio  a.  SHERMAN,  Cfiicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

PEONIES  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN 

Send  for  listjgiving  our  importations,  now  on  sale  for 
Sept,  and  Oct.  planting.  MUNSELL  &  TILTON,  Ashtilula,  Ohio 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 


Also 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  drape.  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Asparagus  Plants:  Roses,  Pansies,  Hedge  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Tulips,  llyaeinths,  Crocuses.  Catalog  Free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


A  new  creation  originating 
on  Hope  Farm  and  now 
offered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  extremely 
hardy,  succeeding 
where  other  varieties 
will  fail.  A  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  luscious 
and  of  most  delightful 
pleasing  flavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  list  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peacli 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
Beauty  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants. 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  ot  our  catalog  awaits  you.  Write  forittoday. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Rooillifnl  Plnuiorc  Great  Value.  SI  collections,  6  tor  $5 
DudUlllUl  NUWGid  5  Btandard  Peonies,  Red,  2  White,  2 
Pink  named,  50  for  $8.50.  15  Iris,  all  different.  10  new  Regal 
Lily  1  yr.,  30  mixed  Tulip,  10  Eng.  Delphinium,  3)iardy, 
large,  Hydrangeas,  10  Rhododendron,  12  Mt.  Laurels,  4 
Hem..  2ft.,  2  Am.  Arbornitoes,2  ft.  Stonerad,  Yeagertown,  Pa. 


RYE  and  VETCH  Rosen  Winter  Rye, 

♦2. OO  for  56  lbs.  New  crop.  Sample  free.  Bags  free 

JAMES  B,  CASE  .  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


home  demand  of  anything,  and  jump  in 
hard  on  all  now  imported.  I  remark  that 
no  man  on  that  committee  husked  a 
load  of  corn  last  Fall  and  every  one 
on  it  had  only  psychology  in  regard  to 
coming  elections  and  positions.  For  five 
years  I  have  been  hammering  on  balanced 
production,  no  exports  and  more  home¬ 
grown  imports,  and  I  can  notice  that 
when  a  reliever  gets  off  the  old  track,  he 
sometimes  says,  “Balanced  production.” 
It  will  be  impossible  to  grow  what  we 
can  eat  and  wear  if  we  try,  and  a  trial 
will  take  away  every  chance  for  talk  on 
export  corporations  and  price  fixing. 

Dependence  on  government  is  a  delu¬ 
sion  and  a  snare.  “We  must  do  it  our¬ 
selves.”  We  must  get.  this  neglected  land, 
and  all  other  things  that  will  give  us  an 
advantage  into  our  minds  and  apply  our 
knowledge,  and  we  must  help  each  other 
by  any  publicity  which  may  improve  con¬ 
ditions.  The  policy  of  working  for  others, 
the  leading  object  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever 
since  I  knew  it,  and  regardless  of  pay, 
should  he  tlie  aim  of  all  farmers. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 

The  Pastoral  Parson  and 
His  Country  Folks 

Part  II 

School  Again. — Yes,  the  schools  have 
opened  again.  Sister  is  having  trouble 
with  her  eyes — she  used  them  too  much 
last  year— and  she  may  have  to  stay  out 
a  while.  She  feels  very  badly  over  this — 
not  to  go  along  with  the  girls  she  has 
been  with.  Perhaps  she  can  go  part  time. 
She  learns  very  easily  and  it  would  not 
be  anything  killing  if  she  dropped  back  a 
whole  year.  George  and  Closson  are  still 
in  the  high  school.  The  fight  for  the  old 
one-room  school  is  one  of  the  best  things 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ever  done.  The  Par¬ 
son  was  much  interested  in  what  was  said 
in  the  last  edition  about  so  much  hack 
farming  country  being  deserted.  In  a 
stretch  of  15  miles  of  part  of  the  Par¬ 
son's  route,  there  are  four  districts,  four 
schoolhouses,  and  every  one  used  to  be 
full  to  overflowing.  Now  one  district  has 
eight,  another  has  six,  and  two  others  one 
each.  They  are  running  a  school  for  two 
districts  with  twTo  children — let  it  he 
hoped  the  two  won’t  get  sick.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  roads  seems  to  be  deciding  more 
than  anything  else  where  people  will  live. 
If  there  was  a  good  road,  every  single 
house  would  be  filled  up.  It  has  been 
reckoned  up  that  this  section  pays  over 
$1,400  for  State  auto  licenses  and  does 
not  get  hack  a  single  cent  for  its  roads. 
One  man  who  trucks  wood  to  tlie  brick¬ 
yards  pays  in  $700.  Connecticut  stands 
as  tlie  neck  of  the  New  England  bottle 
and  it  takes  all  her  money  to  make  over 
and  repair  her  trunk  lines  for  the  great 
•trucks  going  through,  largely  between 
New  York  and  Boston. 

Hand  Mowing.  —  We  have  all  been 
reading  how  that  girl  mowed  right  away 
from  those  strapping  fellows  up  in  NewT 
•Hampshire.  We  were  talking  about  that 
down  country  the  other  night.  One  man 
was  telling  of  the  old  mowing  days.  “The 
natural  bend  snath  was  the  only  one,” 
he  declared.  He  had  eight  of  these  hang¬ 
ing  out  in  the  slied  now.  It  used  to  take 
a  team  of  eight  men  to  do  the  haying  on 
the  old  place,  llis  grandfather  and  an¬ 
other  man  started  right  in  after  hoeing 
and  just  did  nothing  but  mow  until  into 
.September.  They  covered  over  100  acres. 
He  claimed  that  with  three  swings  of 
that  old  long  scythe,  3%  ft.,  the  grand¬ 
father  would  clean  a  stretch  as  long  as 
a  man  could  reach  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  from  toe  to  tip  of  finger.  No 
wonder  one  shoulder  was  out  of  place, 
being  much  higher  than  the  other.  Yet 
he  lived  to  be  over  80  at  that.  It  makes 
the  Parson  ache  all  over  to  think  of 
mowing  that  100  acres  by  hand.  But  of 
course  if  everybody  mowed  by  hand  it 
would  not  make  you  ache,  while  if  nobody 
mows  by  hand  a  few  strokes  nearly  kills 
you. 

Saying  “No.” — The  Parson  lias  been 
much  interested  in  what  lias  been  said  in 
these  columns  about  the  man  of  the 
house  having  courage  to  say  “no”  when 
it  comes  to  buying  more  and  more  on  the 
installment  plan,  especially  automobiles. 
The  more  this  matter  is  agitated  the  bet¬ 
ter.  AVlien  you  think  of  it,  our  whole 
scheme  of  living  seems  to  be  planned  to 
make  one  miserable.  No  sooner  do  you 
buy  one  tiling  than  you  are  beset  from 
every  angle  and  from  every  printed  page 
you  look  at,  to  get  rid  of  it  at  once  and 
buy  another  that  claims  to  have  advan¬ 
tages  over  that  one.  Your  auto,  though 
it  is  not  worn  out  at  all  and  rides  most 
comfortably,  is  last  year’s  model,  and  its 
running  gear  should  he  underslung  (so 
that  it  will  lilt  the  stones  more  frequent¬ 
ly)  and,  most  horrible  of  all,  its  top  is 
six  inches  too  high.  You  just  must  have 
one  that  looks  low  on  the  road  and  that 
this  necessitates  having  the  seats  cut 
down  so  that  you  practically  sit  on  the 
floor  with  your  knees  up  handy  for  your 
chin  to  rest  on. 

Mrs.  Parson  lias  an  electric  cleaner 
that  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  won¬ 
derful  machine  on  earth  a  year  ago,  and 
yet  now  there  is  no  peace,  agents  phoning 
out  all  the  time  to  come  out  and  clean 
rooms  for  her  with  an  “improved”  clean¬ 
er.  The  Parson  cannot  for  the  life  of  him 
see  why  the  old  one  does  not  work  per¬ 
fectly. 

No  Position. — If  tlie  people  want  a 
tiling  why  not  let  them  go  and  buy  it  and 
not  try  to  practically  force  it  on  them? 
Think  of  the  waste  of  throwing  away 
tilings  that  are  not  half  worn  out,  or  just 
because  another  looks  more  up  to  date, 
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or  still  more  because  some  wily  agent 
talks  you  into  it,  lie  himself,  in  turn  being 
hounded  to  death  by  sales  agents  over 
him.  No  doubt  they  will  all  brag  together 
at  night  how  they  fooled  you  and  how 
much  money  they  made  out  of  you.  A 
mail  was  telling  the  Parson  only  the 
other  day  of  how  he  was  conversing  with 
two  merchants.  One  claimed  he  could 
turn  around  100  per  cent  profit  on  his 
Christmas  goods  but  the  other  scorned 
such  meager  returns  claiming  that  by 
buying  early  in  the  season  and  not  pay¬ 
ing  till  January  1  lie  could  do  better  than 
that. 

With  everything  you  buy  so  high  and 
insurance  and  taxes  and  very  likely  in¬ 
terest  on  mortgage  and  the  children  to 
go  to  school,  repairs  to  be  done  and  a 
thousand  one  other  matters  on  dad’s  mind, 
it  is  not  conducive  to  metal  smoothness  to 
always  be  hearing  about  balloon  tires, 
and  how  much  smoother  “sixes”  run  than 
“fours”  and  how  well  it  would  be  to  lay 
out  $1,000  for  a  car  because  it  gets  or 
it  said  to  get  two  miles  “more  per  gal¬ 
lon.”  Managing  “some  way”  most  gener¬ 
ally  means  the  way  of  nerves  and  of 
worry  and  giving  up  things  that  were  far 
more  necessary.  When  father  says,  .hon¬ 
estly,  lie  is  in  no  position  to  get  a  new 
car,  why  not  let  it  drop?  The  minister 
went  to  see  a  dying  man.  He  had  not 
been  any  better  man  than  lie  ought  to 
have  been,  to  say  the  least.  “You  must 
renounce  the  devil,”  cried  the  minister 
into  his  ear.  “Renounce  the  devil,”  he 
gasped.  “Not  on  your  life,  I’m  in  no 
position  to  make  any  more  enemies  now.” 

REV.  GEO.  B.  GILBERT. 


Handling  Onion  Seed 

Last  Spring  I  planted  a  half  acre  in 
big  onions  for  seed.  They  are  in  good 
shape.  Some  stems  are  beginning  to  lie 
down.  The  seed  is  black.  Can  you  tell 
me  liow  to  go  ahead  with  it?  w.  R.  w. 

Ilartville,  Ohio. 

Probably  the  seed  is  ripe.  It  should 
he  gathered  just  before  the  seed  pods 
break  open,  thoroughly  dried,  and  stored 
in  a  dry  place.  Handle  it  as  yon  would 
expect  to  handle  any  other  seed  and  you 
will  have  no  trouble.  h.  b.  t. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  4-9. — Danbury.  Conn.,  fair. 

Oct.  0-8.  —  Second  National  Poultry 
C-ongress,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Oct.  0-13. — -National  Dairy  Exposition, 
Detroit,  Midi. 

Oct.  20-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-’Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-11.  —  National  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers’  Federation,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 
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Dependable 
WaterSystm 
at  a  I 
very  low  cost! 


NOW  you  can  get  a  genuine 
D-L  Water  System  for  only 
$85  f.  o.  b.  Dayton — the  lowest 
price  at  which  D-L  Water  Systems 
have  ever  sold— the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  in  water  supply  equipment  for 
your  home. 

Think  of  it ! — from  the  minute 
this  low  priced  D-L  Water  System 
is  installed  in  your  home  you  will 
be  through  forever  with  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  awkward,  laborious  methods 
of  water  supply.  No  more  back¬ 
breaking  work  at  the  pump  handle. 
No  more  dependence  on  unreliable 
winds.  No  more  cranking  of  en¬ 
gines  when  you  need  water.  Just 
a  turn  of  the  faucet — in  the  kitchen 
or  bathroom,  at  the  barn  or  at  the 
dairy,  and  instantly  you  will  have  a 
strong,  full  stream  of  clear,  spark¬ 
ling  water. 


D-L  Water  Systems  have  proven 
their  trouble-free  dependability  on 
thousands  of  farms.  They  carry 
the  broad  guaranty  of  Delco-Light 
Company  and  backing  of  General 
Motors  Corporation.  They  may 
be  purchased  on  the  General 
Motors  plan  of  deferred  payments. 
Write  today  for  free  information 
as  to  how  little  it  will  cost  to  give 
your  home  complete  running 
water  service  with  a  D-L  Water 
System. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dept.  G-103,  Dayton,  Ohio 


WATER 

SYSTEMS 


Separating  Comb  Honey 

Where  combs  are  broken  take  your 
broken  pieces  of  comb  and  honey,  put  it 
into  a  nice  clean  dish,  set  it  in  the  stove 
oven  for  an  hour  or  until  melted  (comb 
and  all).  Then  place  in  a  cool  place 
over  night.  Next  morning  wax  is  all 
on  top  of  the  honey.  Lift  wax  cake  otf 
carefully,  scraping  tire  honey  off  it  back 
into  the  dish.  Set  the  dish  with  the  honey 
into  the  oven  again  for  a  short  time  so 
honey  gets  thin  but  not  melting  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  wax  in  it.  Strain  it  through 
cheesecloth  into  a  glass  jar,  and  there 
you  are.  Do  not  heat  the  honey  and 
comb  over  140  degrees  as  then  you  de¬ 
stroy  the  flavor.  I  am  a  bee-keeper,  and 
work  it  in  that  way.  J.  A.  M. 


Preparing  Bees  for  Winter 

The  following  from  the  Beekeeping 
Neivs  is  sound : 

The  average  bee-keeper  is  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  because  he  is  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  because  he  wishes  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  business.  Profit  comes 
not  only  from  the  sale  of  honey,  bees  or 
queens,  but  a  sure  source  of  profit  is 
often  overlooked  in  the  opportunity  to 
produce  honey  more  economically.  Pro¬ 
duction  methods  should  be  studied  and 
short  cuts  adopted.  Every  pound  of 
honey  increased  in  the  colony  production 
without  increasing  the  cost  is  that  much 
profit  made. 

Save  the  bees  this  Winter.  Losses  in 
the  entire  Eastern  States  last  Winter 
amounted  to  over  50  per  cent.  Many  of 
the  remaining  colonies  were  too  weak  to 
produce  surplus  clover  honey.  This  was 
a  big  factor  in  the  small  white  honey 
crop  this  Summer.  Winter  stores  of 
honeydew  and  honey  from  Fall  flowers 
contributed  to  the  heavy  losses.  At  this 
time  in  many  localities  the  bees  are  stor¬ 
ing  honeydew  and  the  heavy  losses  may 
be  repeated  unless  sugar  is  fed  after 
brood  rearing  is  over. 

Salient  points  in  the  successful  winter¬ 
ing  of  bees  are :  vigorous  queens,  a  good- 
sized  cluster  of  young  bees,  plenty  of 
stores  of  good  quality  and  lots  of  Winter 
protection.  All  old  or  failing  queens 
must  be  replaced  before  brood  rearing- 
ceases.  The  matter  of  food  and  protec¬ 
tion  should  be  given  attention  before  hard 
freezing  comes.  The  bees  lose  rapidly  in 
vitality  in  freezing  temperatures. 


Caring  for  Bees 

IIow  much  stores  should  bees  have 
for  the  Winter?  What  do  you  feed  them? 
I  have  just  got  a  new  swarm  from  one 
of  the  old  hives.  Will  they  get  enough 
stores  to  last  them?  Can  you  tell  me 
any  reliable  book  on  the  keeping  of  bees? 

Massachusetts.  L.  b.  t. 

These  bees  should  have  at  least  30  lbs. 
of  stores  when  they  go  into  Winter  quar¬ 
ters.  More  than  30  lbs.  is  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  and  will  usually  return  great¬ 
er  interest  than  money  in  the  bank.  If 
they  are  at  all  short  of  stores,  feed  them 
the  best  granulated  sugar,  mixed  with 
water  in  proportion  of  two  parts  sugar 
to  one  of  water.  Boiling  water  will  dis¬ 
solve  the  sugar  quicker  but  it  makes  no 
difference  as  long  as  the  sugar  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dissolved.  This  is  the  correct  pro¬ 
portion  as  this  is  all  the  sugar  the  water 
will  hold  in  solution,  more  sugar  is  in¬ 
clined  to  granulate.  It  will  be  a  won¬ 
derful  help  in  wintering  these  bees  if 
.they  could  be  packed  for  Winter.  Make 
a  case  large  enough  to  hold  the  hive,  and 
leave  four  to  six  inches  all  around  for 
packing.  We  use  planer  shavings.  Leaves 
are  good.  Make  them  a  Winter  entrance. 
Have  S  or  10  in.  of  packing  on  top.  Then 
get  “A.  B.  C.  &  X.  Y.  Z.  in  Bee-keeping.” 
Study  this  and  next  Spring  you  will 
know  how  to  begin  your  management. 

G.  tv.  B. 


Wax  Worms  in  Hive 

We  had  three  swarms  of  bees.  Two 
of  them  were  rather  weak,  but  the  third 
was  a  very  strong  swarm.  One  of  the 
weak  swarms  lost  its  queen  and  soon 
worms  took  possession  and  they  left.  It 
was  only  a  little  while  until  the  other 
weak  swarm  went  the  same  way.  We 
were  told  that  a  strong  swarm  would 
take  care  of  itself  as  far  as  worms  are 
concerned  but  we  found  worms  under  the 
hive  of  the  strong  swarm.  My  son 
smoked  the  bees  out  of  this  hive  into  an¬ 
other  new  hive  filled  with  frames  of  set 
foundation.  It  is  buckwheat  time  and 
frost  is  a  month  or  two  off  yet  in  this 
locality.  It  appears  that  the  bees  are 
making  comb  and,  of  course,  there  is 
plenty  of  buckwheat  honey  available.  Did 
lie  do  the  right  thing?  Is  there  any  way 
to  control  the  worm  problem?  w.  H.  A. 

Virginia. 

I  suspect  that  these  bees  are  blacks. 
Where  Italians  are  kept  there  is  very 
little  trouble  caused  by  wax  worms.  Even 
a  little  Italian  blood  seems  to  give  them 
the  pep  to  keep  these  worms  under  con¬ 
trol.  If  this  inquirer  could  Italianize  I 
think  he  would  have  little  trouble.  These 
wax  worms  cause  far  more  trouble  in  the 
Southern  States  than  in  the  North.  One 
reason  is  that  a  real  cold  spell  will  kill 
all  the  moths  that  are  not  protected  by 
the  heat  of  the  hive,  also  even  the  eggs 
of  the  moths,  while  in  the  South  these 
moths  and  worms  will  live  anywhere  they 
can  find  any  bits  of  old  comb.  G.  tv.  b. 


A  Leadclad  Roof 
is  Li^htnin^  Proof/ 


Leadclad  shingles,  cor¬ 
rugated  and  crimped 
sheets,  are  coated  with 
the  same  thick  coating 
of  pure  lead  as  Lead¬ 
clad  Fence. 


Its  The  Coating  That  Makes  Fence  Last  J 


OUT  in  the  weather  an  uncoated  fence  would  last 
practically  no  time.  The  life  of  a  fence  depends 
upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  coating  that  protects 
it  from  the  weather. 

Leadclad  fence  is  coated  seven  times  heavier  than 
ordinary  galvanized  fence— and  with  a  pure  lead  which 
is  a  far  better  weather  resistant  than  galvanized. 

You  can  save  a  lot  of  money  on  your  fence 
by  using  Leadclad.  It  costs  no  more  to  erect 
and  lasts  many  times  longer. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
1200  Plainfield  Avenue,  Meundsville,  West  Va. 


PROTECT  your  fruit  trees  from  rab¬ 
bits  and  other  small  animals  with 
Excelsior  Fruit  Tree  Guards.  Conve¬ 
nient,  easy  to  put  on,  durable.  Con¬ 
vince  yourself  of  their  superiority  by 
a  trial.  One  (only),  15"  high  by  4"  in 
diameter  will  be  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  15  cents  in  stamps.  Fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  to: 


WICKWIRE  SPENCER  STEEL  CO., 

41  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  City.  Dept.  D. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  fruh  tree  guard 
or  literature  according  to  box  checked  below. 
■  O  I  enclose  15c  in  stamps. 

□  Send  folder  showing  sizes  and  prices. 

Name _ 

Address 


EDWARDS 
■metal 

IRQOFS 


Make  Your  Money  Go  Farther 

Save  the  middleman’s  profit  by  buying  direct  fron 
us  at  factory  prices.  Get  better  quality,  lasting  satis¬ 
faction.  We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own 
sheets,  control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  Y-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized 
Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made 
Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get  better 
value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  metal 
roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  wonder- 
jp  fully  low  prices,  lasting  satisfac- 

■  Im  &L  EL  tion.  Ask  for  Roofing  Book  No. 

173,  or  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  &  THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

OnnJJni,  1023-1073  Butler  St. 

Roofing  Book  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discoy  ered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  VIRUS 
and  bow  to  get  some. 


121  W.  15»h  Street  New  York 


* 

f 

t 

! 


I.  B.  Virus,  Ltd. 
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,  However  storms  may  interfere  with  travel ,  telephone  operators  are  at  their  posts 


<sAn  Unfailing  Service 


Americans  rely  upon  quick 
communication  and  prove  it 
by  using  the  telephone  seventy 
million  times  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  each  case  some 
one  person  of  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  has  been  called  for  by 
some  other  person  and  con¬ 
nected  with  him  by  means  of 
telephone  wires. 

So  commonly  used  is  the 
telephone  that  it  has  come  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  Like 
the  air  they  breathe,  people 
do  not  think  of  it  except  when 
in  rare  instances  they  feel  the 
lack  of  it. 

Imagine  the  seventeen  mil¬ 
lion  American  telephones 
dumb,  and  the  wires  dead. 
Many  of  the  every-day  activ¬ 
ities  would  be  paralyzed. 


Mails,  telegraphs  and  every 
means  of  communication  and 
transportation  would  be  over¬ 
burdened.  The  streets  and 
elevators  would  be  crowded 
with  messengers.  Newspaper 
men,  doctors,  policemen,  fire¬ 
men  and  business  men  would 
find  themselves  facing  condi¬ 
tions  more  difficult  than  those 
of  fifty  years  ago,  before  the 
telephone  had  been  invented. 

To  prevent  such  a  catastro¬ 
phe  is  the  daily  work  of  three 
hundred  thousand  telephone 
men  and  women.  To  main¬ 
tain  an  uninterrupted  and 
dependable  telephone  service 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem, and  to  that  purpose  all  its 
energy  and  resources  are 
devoted. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  Associated  Companies 


BELL 


SYSTEM 


IN  ITS  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  YEAR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  LOOKS  FOR¬ 
WARD  TO  CONTINUED  PROGRESS  IN  TELEPHONE  COMMUNICATION 


The  X-Ray  Barrel  Facer 

Distributed  into  18  Barrel  States  with  many  satisfied  users.  Send  for  circular 
telling  the  fine  things  said  about  it  and  showing  how  it  is  used. 

"Deep”  Facer  for  all  sized  apples.  “Shallow”  Facer  for  small  apples  only. 
Conforms  to  U.  S.  Standard  Barrel.  Also  made  for  Nova  Scotia  barrel. 

Prepaid  Parcel  Post,  $15.00 

You  will  find  it  indispensable  if  you  pack  in  barrels. 

A.  H.  Phillips  Mfg.  Co.,  Hulberton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WireMesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will  pro¬ 
tect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from  rabbits, 
mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete  protection  costs 
but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will  ship 
direct  from  factory.  Folder  It  on  request. 

G.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


$320  PROFIT  ,™ 

Three  days  after  receiving  Morey  Quick  Action 
Auto  Rim  Tool.  Sold  ICO  tools.  Profit,  $2  tool. 
Exclusive  territory  now  open  for  hustling  agents 
who  write  quickly.  Earn  $10  to  $30  daily.  $75 
to  $300  weekly  year  round. 

T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL,  Blissfield,  Mich. 


Brings 
You  the 


KEIN 

SHIRT 


GUARANTEED  with  a  bond  not  to  shrink,  fade, 
or  rough  up  after  washing— or  you  can  get  your 
money  back!  Color,  appearance  and  feel  of  soft, 
suedelike  buckskin — ana  wears^  like  leather.  Big, 
roomy,  strongly  built.  Double  stitched  seams.  Over¬ 
size  button-through  flap  pockets.  Send  $4  and  your 
collar  size  to  Buck  Skein  Joe,  c/o  Lustberg  Nast  Co.t 
lnc.f  Dept.Yl0a,329  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FREE  CATALOG  —  “Buck  Skein  Joe’s 
Family  Album”  showing  Buck  Skein  Shirts. 
Jackets  and  BUCK  JACK,  the  glorified 
Lumber  jacket.  Write  for  a  copy—  now. i 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft..  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


mi  n  imm  iiiiiii  inn  iiiiiiiiiiiii  niiiiiiimi 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Vines  for  Screens  or  Fences 

T'he  mass  of  fragrant  bloom  shown  in 
cut  below  gives  some  impression  of  the 
value  of  Clematis  paniculata  as  a  cover¬ 
ing  or  screen.  Tins  vine  is  very  hardy, 
free  from  insect  attack  or  disease,  and  is 
covered  with  masses  of  fragrant  small 
white  flowers  in  August  and  September, 
when  other  flowering  vines  are  past  their 
best.  These  flowers  are  followed  by  seeds 
with  fluffy  white  tails,  vex-y  ornamental 
in  appearance.  This  Clematis  grows  well 
either  in  full  sun  or  partial  shade ;  it 
likes  a  light  loamy  soil,  well  enriched, 
and  plenty  of  moisture,  but  good  drain¬ 
age.  Fresh  unrotted  manure  is  objection¬ 
able  for  any  Clematis.  Here  in  the  North 
the  Japanese  Clematis  usually  dies  down 
to  the  ground  in  Winter,  but  makes  an 
extensive  growth  each  season.  This  makes 
it  desirable  for  a  porch  where  shade  is 
desired  in  the  Summer,  without  any  ob¬ 
struction  in  Winter.  As  with  other  per¬ 
ennials,  a  mulch  is  desirable  in  Winter. 

Another  worthy  vine  for  screens  and 
fences  is  Hall's  Japan  honeysuckle,  which 
makes  a  dense  mass  of  dark  glossy  leaves 
that  are  almost  evergreen.  It  is  very 
easy  to  increased  one's  stock  of  this 
honeysuckle,  for  branches  allowed  to  lie 


a  brood  to  develop  is  shorter.  It  is  easy 
to  see  therefore  why  this  insect  is  caus¬ 
ing  such  havoc.  The  worms  are  white 
or  pink  with  a  dark  head.  Emerging 
early  in  May  the  gray  moth  adults  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves.  In  a  few  days  the  larvae  hatching 
from  the  eggs  attack  the  young  shoots 
resulting  in  a  kind  of  “Summer  pruning.” 
When  about  half  grown  the  worms  leave 
the  twigs  and  enter  the  fruit.  Often 
peaches  will  seem  sound  but  upon  being 
cut  they  will  be  seen  to  contain  worms. 
These  so-called  invisible  injuries  are  due 
to  the  later  broods  of  worms  which  enter 
at  the  stem  end,  often  through  the  stem 
itself.  Earlier  broods  make  conspicuous 
holes  in  the  sides  or  the  ends  of  the 
fruits. 

Stomach  poisons  do  not  control  this 
pest  because  the  worms  discard  the  first 
few  hits  of  outside  tissue  of  twigs  or 
fruit,  eating  only  after  they  have  gotten 
partially  into  the  parts  that  they  are  at¬ 
tacking.  Consequently  control  is  difficult. 
Recommendations  so  far  call  for  (1) 
thorough  plowing  or  cultivating  to  a 
depth  of  4  in.  to  destroy  the  cocoons ; 
(2)  regular  paradichlorobenzene  ap¬ 
plication  for  peach  borers,  which  also  kills 
the  larvae  in  cocoons  near  the  bases  of  the 


Clematis  Paniculata  in  Bloom 


upon  the  ground  form  natural  layers 
rooting  at  practically  every  joint. 

We  have  been  growing  our  common 
native  bittersweet  or  climbing  waxwork 
(Celastrus),  and  find  it  very  attractive 
with  its  light  green  leaves  and  graceful 
twining  growth,  but  unfortunately  our 
plants,  which  were  wild  ones,  all  appear 
to  be  barren,  and  we  miss  the  brilliant 
fruit.  We  are  told  that  many  seedlings 
are  shy  in  bearing,  and  for  this  reason 
it  will  be  wise  to  select  fruiting  plants, 
when  transplanting  wild  vines  to  the 
home  grounds. 


Oriental  Peach  Moth;  Twig 
Borer 

Is  there  a  cure  for  gum  on  peaches  and 
trees?  I  have  a  beautiful  Brackett  peach 
that  develops  gum  on  every  leaf  tip,  and 
the  peaches  are  large,  hut  .full  of  it,  and 
then  drop  off.  It  has  been  this  way  for 
three  years.  Shall  I  keep  the  tree  or  cut 
it  down?  E.  R.  J. 

Cambridge,  Md. 

Gum  of  peach  trees  merely  means  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  trees 
— any  one  of  a  dozen  factors  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible.  But  since  E.  11.  J.  describes 
the  injury  as  occurring  on  the  leaf  tips 
as  well  as  in  the  fruit  'both  the  oriental 
peach  moth  and  the  twig-borer  are  called 
to  mind.  In  the  case  of  the  oriental 
peach  moth,  however,  the  fruit  is  wormy, 
something  which  would  probably  have 
caught  E.  S.  J.’s  attention. 

The  early  varieties  of  peaches  usually 
escape  serious  attack  from  the  oriental 
peach  moth,  the  later  ones  suffering  the 
most.  Krummel,  for  example,  which  is 
very  late,  is  usually  badly  infested.  The 
oriental  peach  moth  is  closely  related  to 
the  codling  moth,  but  is  much  more  ac¬ 
tive.  lie  begins  work  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  in  the  Spring  and  continues 
operations  four  or  five  weeks  later  in  the 
Fall.  Furthermore  the  average  time  for 


trees;  (3)  the  addition  of  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate,  1  to  S00,  in  the  regular  spray 
schedule.  Even  these  measures  will  not 
give  complete  control.  Several  States 
are  busy  trying  to  find  better  methods, 
hut  until  they  do  these  recommendations 
will  have  to  suffice. 

As  for  the  twig-borer  the  first  signs 
of  its  presence  are  in  early  Spring  when 
the  larvae  begin  burrowing  into  the  young 
shoots,  causing  them  to  wilt  and  die.  A 
second  brood  appears  in  about  three 
weeks  and  repeats  the  performance.  A 
third  brood  attacks  the  fruit,  burrowing 
into  it  and  causing  a  flow  of  gum.  Con¬ 
trol  consists  of  spraying  with  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  2 y<x  gallons  in  100  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter,  applied  just  after  the  buds  begin  to 
swell  in  the  Spring. 

It  is  for  E.  II.  J.  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  tree  should  be  cut  down.  The 
trouble  can  probably  bo  controlled.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  whether  the  tree  is 
worth  the  effort.  H.  B.  T. 

Crown  Rot  of  Apples 

My  five-year-old  orchard  is  dying.  Half 
is  already  dead  and  the  rest  of  it  is  about 
to  have  the  same  disease,  the  hark  around 
the  tree  rotting  off  about  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Sometimes  it  spirts  open 
and  falls  off.  L.  F. 

Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

If  the  trees  are  Grimes  Golden  or 
Tompkins  King  the  answer  is  in  the  va¬ 
rieties,  both  being  subject  to  crown  rot. 
No  remedy  is  known  other  than  double¬ 
working  trees  on  some  other  stock.  If 
the  varieties  are  neither  of  the  ones  men¬ 
tioned  then  the  trouble  lies  in  Winter  in¬ 
jury,  wet  feet,  mechanical  injury,  or 
mouse  injury.  Mice  do  much  damage  be¬ 
fore  they  are  discovered.  Poisoning  is 
the  best  control.  h.  b.  t. 


That  is  the  best  government  which  de¬ 
sires  to  make  the  people  happy,  and 
knows  how  to  make  them  happy. — Lord 
Macaulay. 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


I  Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
LJovd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
\Ye  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  ot  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  idace  where  then- 
questions  will  be  simply  aud  accurately 
cared  for.] 


Share  of  Public  Money; 
Transportation  Insurance 

1.  How  much  public  money  are  we  en¬ 
titled  to  from  the  State  under  the  new 
law  for  an  assessed  valuation  of  $23,- 
900?  2.  IIow  much  insurance  would  you 
advise  me  to  take  out  to  carry  school 
children  to  another  district?  The  dis¬ 
tance  is  about  Sy2  miles,  three-fourths  of 
the  distance  is  on  the  State  highway.  The 
trip  is  to  be  made  by  automobile  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles.  __  w.  w.  w. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  Your  district  which  bears  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  $23,900  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
following  apportionments  _  of  public 
money  :  District  quota.  $175  ;  additional 
teachers’  quota,  $630;  total,  $S05. 

If  you  paid  your  teacher  $1,000  last 
year  and  she  was  a  member  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  system,  approximately  9  per  cent 
or  $72  will  be  deducted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  from  the  above  total 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  retire¬ 
ment  system.  The  trustee  deducts  4  per 
cent  from  the  salary  of  each  teacher  who 
belongs  to  the  system. 

2.  A  person  who  contracts  to  convey 

children  by  motor  vehicle  is  required  un¬ 
der  the  highway  law  to  file  a  satisfactory 
bond  or  policy  of  insurance  in  the  sum 
of  at  least  $2,500.  No  school  district  should 
risk  the  transportation  of  pupils  without 
taking  out  adequate  insurance  in  case  of 
accident.  Serious  injury  to  one  child  may 
bankrupt  a  school  district  of  moderate 
valuation,  that  has  neglected  to  take  out 
insurance.  D.  B.  D. 


taining  such  tax  list.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  has  held  that  a  trustee  may 
not  legally  receive  pay  for  any  service  he 
renders  in  behalf  of  the  district.  Trus¬ 
tees  in  one-teacher  districts  usually  make 
out  the  tax  list  and  do  not  receive  pay. 

u.  b.  n. 

Transportation  for  Aca¬ 
demic  Pupil 

In  our  rural  district  is  a  boy.  17  in 
July,  1920.  In  Januarv,  1926,  he  finished 
his  Regents  work.  His  parents  claim 
transportation  on  trolley  to  high  school 
for  one  year  which  amounts  to  around 
$100,  saying  the  district  must  furnish 
him  a  school  until  he  is  18,  as  the  law  re¬ 
quires  him  to  attend  until  he  is  18.  From 
January,  1926,  until  June,  1926,  he  did 
not  attend  school.  If  the  law  demands 
attendance  until  18  was  it  legal  for  him 
to  leave  school  during  those  six  months? 
Have  they  a  legal  right  to  make  such  a 
demand  on  district?  F.  E.  D. 

The  intent  of  the  present  law  is  that 
the  State  shall  pay  the  entire  tuition  of 
non-resident  academic  pupils  who  are  un¬ 
der  21  years  of  age,  until  such  pupils 
shall  have  completed  the  regular  course. 
Y'our  district  is  not  required  by  law  to 
pay  the  cost  of  transportation  of  such 
academic  pupils.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  may  require  such  transporta¬ 
tion  in  a  contract  district.  D.  b.  d. 

Formation  of  Union  Free 
School 

I  am  a  trustee  of  this  school  district, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  we  can  qualify 
to  join  as  a  union  free  school.  The  dis¬ 
trict  had  a  special  school  meeting  and 
voted  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  a 
new  school.  There  has  been  no  start 
made  as  yet  to  build  this  school.  At  the 
present  time  the  district  has  a  one-room 
school,  one  teacher,  and  school  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  condemnation,  has  about  40  pupils. 
A  taxpayer  has  circulated  a  petition  and 
obtained  15  signers  ordering  a  special 


school  meeting  to  vote  on  joining  as  a 
union  free  school.  Can  this  district  as 
yet  qualify,  and.  what  are  the  advantages 
in  a  union  free  school?  w.  a.  t. 

The  proceedings,  initiated  by  a  tax¬ 
payer  in  your  district  looking  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  union  free  school  district, 
appear  to  be  legal.  Whenever  15  quali¬ 
fied  voters  shall  sign  a  request  for  a 
meeting  to  determine  the  question  of 
forming  a  union  free  school  district  the 
trustee  is  required  to  call  such  meeting. 
A  majority  vote  is  sufficient  to  establish 
such  district  provided  that  at  least  15 
qualified  voters  are  present. 

The  principal  difference  between  a 
common  school  district  and  a  union  free 
school  district  is  that  while  the  business 
of  the  former  is  administered  subject  to 
the  approval  of  a  sole  trustee  or  a  board 
of  three  trustees  the  affairs  of  the  latter 
district  are  governed  by  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  Which  may  consist  of  from  three 
to  nine  members.  The  union  free  school 
organization  is  considered  to  be  better 
adapted  for  the  larger  districts. 

D.  B.  D. 


Storing-  Dahlia  Roots 

When  should  I  dig  my  Dahlia  roots, 
and  how  are  they  stored  during  Winter? 

Massachusetts.  d.  b.  h. 

Dahlia  roots  are  usually  dug  as  soon 
as  the  tops  are  blackened  by  frost.  Dig 
on  a  clear  sunny  day,  cut  the  tops  off 
to  within  about  6  in.  of  the  root,  and 
turn  them  upside  down,  so  that  any 
moisture  may  drain  out  of  the  hollow 
stems.  Leave  them  to  dry  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  open  air.  Dahlia  tubers 
are  not  difficult  to  keep  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  if  a  little  care  is  used.  They  should 
be  placed  in  boxes  in  a  corner  of  the  cel¬ 
lar  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept 
as  near  as  possible  to  48  degrees.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  cover  them  with  sand  or 
earth,  but  one  or  two  layers  of  burlap 
may  be  placed  over  them.  They  will  need 
examination  from  time  to  time  during 
the  Winter.  If  found  to  be  shriveling 
they  should  be  moistened  by  means  of 
the  watering  pot.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  found  to  be  sweating,  less  cov¬ 
ering  should  be  given.  Commercial  grow¬ 


ers  often  begin  cutting  up  the  clumps  at 
once.  Of  course  the  tubers  can  be  kept 
in  a  much  smaller  space  after  they  have 
been  divided,  but  'they  remain  in  better 
•condition  in  the  ordinary  cellar  when  the 
clumps  are  left  undisturbed.  This  is  not 
an  arbitrary  rufe,  however.  Some  Dah¬ 
lias  make  very  large  clumps,  and  it  may 
be  advisable  to  cut  them  through  once  or 
twice.  Of  course,  it  is  most  important 
in  all  the  work  of  digging  and  storing 
Dahlias,  to  remember  That  the  necks  of 
the  tubers  must  not  beoroken. 


The  Beginnings  of  a  Peach 

Five  years  ago,  while  canning  peaches 
I  threw  the  pits  in  the  vegetable  garden. 
The  following  Spring  we  had  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  peach  trees.  As  they  were 
in  our  way  in  the  garden,  and  many  peo¬ 
ple  told  us  they  vvould  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  unless  .grafted,  my  husband  *plo wed 
out  all  but  one,  which  he  left  in  just  to 
see  what  it  would  do.  This  tree  has 
grown  beautifully  and  this  year  it  h’as 
about  15  peaches  on  it,  and  all  are  very 
large.  They  have  not  ripened  yet,  so  I 
just  took  one  off  to  mail  to  you  to  see 
what  you  think  of  it.  We  have  been  very 
interested  in  this  tree  because  so  many 
people  were  giving  us  all  sorts  of  discour¬ 
aging  information  as  to  what  it  would  do. 
We  may  yet  be  disappointed  when  they 
ripen  for  the  flavor  may  not  be  what  we 
want — that  remains  to  be  seen. 

MBS.  HERMAN  HUTTING. 

N.-Y. — The  peach  sent  us  was  of 
fair  size  and  handsome  in  appearance — 
but  too  hard  and  immature  -to  judge  its 
quality.  If  it  proves  a  freestone  of  good 
quality  its  late  ripening  should  make  it 
valuable.  Of  course  we  all  understand 
that  only  an  occasional  peach  seedling 
will  ever  be  worth  keeping.  The  great 
proportion  of  such  seedlings  are  worth¬ 
less.  The  report  of  this  peach  reminds  us 
of  the  popular  story  connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  Elberta  peach.  This  story 
is  that  a  negro  cook  threw  a  panful  of 
peach  refuse  into  the  garden.  Some  of 
the  pits  grew  and  one  of  these  seedlings 
proved  to  be  Elberta.  This  story  has 
been  both  denied  and  endorsed.  We  do 
not  know' the  exact  truth,  but  many  fruit 
seedlings  of  great  value  have  had  an  even 
more  prosaic  beginning. 


High  School  Tuition 

My  boy  is  now  16  years  of  age.  We 
live  in  the  country  and  the  trustees  of 
our  school  have  paid  $50  per  year  for 
high  school  tuition  of  my  boy.  After  he 
is  16  do  the  parents  pay  the  $50  tuition 
or  the  trustees  of  our  school  district? 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  w.  B. 

The  high  school  tuition  law  was 
amended  by  the  last  Legislature  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  apportionment  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  sums  of  State  aid  toward  the 
payment  of  tuition  of  non-resident  aca¬ 
demic  pupils.  Under  the  amended  law 
it  is  expected  that  the  State  shall  pay  the 
entire  .tuition  of  such  non-resident  pupils. 
The  law  no  longer  stipulates -that  the  dis¬ 
trict  shall  pay  -excess  tuition.  D.  b.  d. 

Collector’s  Bond;  Appor¬ 
tionment  and  Tax  List 

1.  For  years  back  it  has  not  been  cus¬ 
tomary  to  have  the  collector  Jbonded  in 
our  district  as  it  is  very  hard  to  get  any¬ 
one  to  take  this  office.  This  year  one  of 
the  district  wants  the  trustee  to  have  the 
collector  bonded.  We  all  consider  him  an 
honest  man,  It  seems  to  me  as  long  as 
it  has  never  been  customary  it  will  make 
unnecessary  bad  feeling.  Last  year  the 
district  raised  around  $1,500.  This  year 
it  will  be  jess.  2.  Am  I  correct  in  as¬ 
suming  that  the  State  pays  all  the  tuition 
for  the  academic  pupils  this  year  attend¬ 
ing  high  school?  3.  How  is  the  State 
money  apportioned  to  the  districts?  Our 
teach'er  receives  $90l  and  4  per  cent  of 
that  is  paid  into  the  teachers’  retirement 
fund.  We  have  36  weeks  of  .school.  As¬ 
sessed  valuation  $207,614.  4.  Does  the 

trustee  of  a  one-room  rural  school  make 
out  the  tax  roll  according  to  form  on  a 
single  sheet  of  paper  and  send  to  collec¬ 
tor  dated  and  signed?  Does  the  collector 
copy  it  into  his  book  for  collection?  It 
has  been  customary  to  either  have  a  law¬ 
yer  make  the  tax  roll  out  or  if  the  trus¬ 
tee  nfcikes  it  out  to  charge  $5,  the  lawyer 
charging  $6.  Is  that  lawful?  B.  A. 

1.  The  collector  in  your  school  district 
is  required  by  law  to  give  a  bond  which 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  trustee.  Any 
collector  refusing  to  give  a  bond  may  not 
be  permitted  to  hold  such  office. 

2.  Under  an  amendment  to  the  law  en¬ 
acted  by  the  last  Legislature  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  State  will  pay  the  entire 
academic  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils. 
The  provision  of  law  which  required  the 
country  district  to  pay  any  excess  tuition 
has  been  repealed. 

3.  Under  laws  now  effective  any  one- 
teacher  district  bearing  an  assessment  in 
excess  of  $100,000  should  receive  the  fol¬ 
lowing  apportionments  of  public  money  : 
District  quota,  $125  :  additional  teachers’ 
quota,  $300 ;  total,  $425.  Amount  dis¬ 
trict  must  raise  by  tax  toward  teachers’ 
retirement  fund  (approximately),  $50; 
net  State  aid,  $375. 

The  trustee  is  required  to  make  out 
the  tax  list.  He  may  contract  to  have 
this  service  done.  The  list  may  be  on 
one  or  several  sheets  of  paper.  The  col¬ 
lector  should  have  a  book  of  record  con- 


Unrivalled  —  for 
strenuous 


The  Sedan-$1095 

Body  by  Fisher 


W'NNING  AND  HOLDING  GOOD  WILL 
LAST  YEAR -THIS  YEAR- NEXT  YEAR 


country  driving 


Nowhere  else  in  the  thousand-dollar-field 
will  you  find  a  car  so  sturdy,  so  able,  so 
economical  and  so  well  qualified  for  hard 
country  use  -  -  -  Its  rugged,  capable  six- 
cylinder  engine  provides  power  for  any 
road  or  hill  - * -  Its  new  and  exclusive  Rub¬ 
ber-Silenced  Chassis  imparts  an  almost 
unbelievable  quietness  of  operation 
Its  smart  new  Bodies  by  Fisher,  in  striking 
two-tone  Duco  colors,  offer  the  utmost  in 


rich,  lasting  beauty  .  -  -  Too,  it  embodies 
every  advanced  feature,  such  as  new  tilt- 
ing-beam  headlamps,  with  convenient 
foot-control  to  malce  driving  safer;  me¬ 
chanical  Four-Wheel  Brakes;  air  cleaner; 
oil  filter;  full-pressure  oiling;  and  the 
Harmonic  Balancer,  which  eliminates  tor¬ 
sional  vibration  in  the  crankshaft  -  -  *  See 
it  and  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that 
it  is  unrivalled  for  strenuous  country  use. 


Touring,  $1025;  Sedan,  & 109 5;  £andau  Coupe,  $ 112 5/  Sport  Roadster,  $1175;  Sport 
Phaeton,  $109 5;  4-Door  Sedan,  $119$;  J^andau  Sedan,  $1295;  Pontiac  Six,  companion  to  the  Oak¬ 
land  Six,  $ 82 5  to  $895.  All  prices  at  factory.  Easy  to  pay  on  the  General  Motors  Time  Payment  Plan. 


,r7/ie  Greater 

OAKLAND  S 


PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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Don't  miss  a  word  of  it! 

Now,  for  the  first  time 

Complete  Reception ! 

FADA  Harmonated  Reception  is  to  ordinary  radio 
what  the  motor  is  to  the  horse  and  buggy! 

This  new  engineering  development  makes  radio  a 
new  sensation  by  insuring  absolute  “team  work” 
between  every  part  of  both  receiver  and  loud  speaker. 

Call  on  the  nearest  Fada  Radio  Dealer  for  a  demon¬ 
stration — don’t  miss  it. 

Fada  Neutrodyne  Receivers — table  and  furniture  models 
— 8,  6  and  5  tube — ranging  from  $85  to  $400.  Fada 
Cone  Speaker — Table  type  $35.  Pedestal  Floor  Type  $50. 

Send  for  booklet  “B”  and  name  of  the  nearest  Fada  dealer 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC. 

1581  Jerome  Avenue,  New  York 

Manufacturers  of  TUNED  RADIO  FREQUENCY  Receivers 
using  the  highly  efficient  NEUTRODYNE  principle. 


Fada 
Cone 
Speaker 
Table  Type 

with  antique  bronze 
trifoot .  Tw enty -two 
inch  floating  cone. 
Permanent  magncc. 


35 
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Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts.  • 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  lias  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
'grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  (have  proved  successful.  This 
hook  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line ;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Radio  Department 


Getting  the  Most  Out  of 
Radio 

Tart  II 

Telephone  Receivers  and  Loud 
Speakers. — Both  of  these  are  very  sen¬ 
sitive  instruments  and  their  care  is  sim¬ 
ple.  Do  not  drop  them  or  bump  them. 
Some  receivers  will  lose  their  strength 
from,  a  sudden  fall  to  the  floor.  The  con¬ 
nections  in  a  receiver  or  loud  speaker  are 
very  delicate,  handle  them  like  a  watch. 

I  have  seen  loud  speakers  utterly  ruined 
by  setting  them  down  on  a  table  with  a 
jump.  Properly  cared  for  these  instru¬ 
ments  will  last  for  years.  The  writer  has 
some  receiver’s  that  he  has  used  for  over 
10  years  and  he  prefers  them  to  many 
of  the  newer  ones  as  they  have  had  good 
care.  Some  receivers  are  marked  as  to 
which  tip  should  connect  to  the  positive 
of  the  B  battery ;  be  sure  you  follow 
this  absolutely  for  if  you  do  not  the  B 
battery  current  will  weaken  them,  very 
much  and  in  time  they  will  be  of  little 
or  no  use  to  you. 

Tiie  Vacuum  Tubes. — It  is  the  vacu¬ 
um  tubes  that  lias  enabled  us  to  have 
broadcasting,  in  the  transmitting  as 
well  as  receiving.  Of  course  we  can  re¬ 
ceive  with  a  crystal  but  we  cannot  get 
the  distance  or  volume  from  a  crystal  de¬ 
tector.  These  tubes  are  very  delicate  in 
their  make  up  and  though  cheap  now, 
they  should  be  handled  carefully.  A  sud¬ 
den  jolt  or  jar  will  sometimes  cause  their 
inner  elements  to  touch  and  the  tube  will 
“go  dead”  or  even  break  the  filament.  Do 
not  burn  them  brighter  than  necessary  as 
you  will  shorten  their  life.  Once  a  month 
carefully  sandpaper  the  prongs  that  make 
contact  in  the  socket,  these  prongs  will 
corrode  just  like  the  springs  in  the  tube 
sockets  and  should  be  kept  clean.  Re¬ 
member  from  the  first  day  that  you  start 
to  use  a  tube  it  will  get  weaker  and  each 
day  weaker  than  the  day  before ;  this  is 
because  there  is  a  slight  change  in  the 
filament  each  time  it  is  used.  If  you 
will  “renew”  your  tube  once  a  month  you 
will  get  better  resu'lts  from  it  as  it  brings 
back  almost  all  of  its  original  life.  They 
can  be  renewed  many  times.  This  re¬ 
newing  can  be  done  by  your  radio  dealer 
for  about  50  cents  a  tube  or  you  can  do 
it  for  less  and  almost  as  well.  In  the 
next  paragraph  we  will  tell  how  this  is 
done.  Accidentally  putting  your  B  battery 
on  the  A  battery  connections  or  fooling 
inside  of  the  set  when  the  tubes  are  in 
it  may  burn  out  your  tubes,  if  this  hap¬ 
pens  throw  them  away,  but  if  it  just 
“paralyzes”  them  then  you  can  renew 
them  as  we  will  tell  you.  Do  not  use  a 
battery  of  higher  voltage  than  your  tubes 
call  for,  this  is  sure  to  burn  them  out  or 
shorten  their  life.  In  certain  cases  a 
higher  voltage  can  be  used  if  you  use 
proper  resistance  with  it. 

Renewing  or  Rejuvenating  a  Vacu¬ 
um  Tube. — This  is  done  by  disconnecting 
your  B  battery  entirely  and  turning  on 
the  A  battery  to  the  point  where  you 
usually  burn  the  tubes,  leave  for  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two,  and  then  turn  down  a  little 
and  leave  for  20  to  30  minutes.  This 
brings  them  back  to  almost  as  good  as 
new.  A  paralyzed  tube  can  generally  be 
brought  back  to  full  strength  by  doing 
this.  Radio  dealers  have  a  machine  made 
especially  for  this  purpose,  or  if  you  have 
power  line  current  in  your  house  you 
can  get  one  for  between  .$5  and  $7.50 
which  will  last  you  a  lifetime.  It  will 
cost  but  a  few  cents  to  renew  your  own 
tubes. 

Crystal  Detectors.  —  Though  not 
vacuum  tubes  the  crystal  is  used  in  many 
sets  as  a  detector.  Keep  your  fingers  off 
of  it  as  the  oil  from  your  skin  will  make 
it  less  sensitive.  Keep  it  free  from  dust 
and  do  not  slide  the  wire  contact  (cat’s 
whisker  as  it  is  called)  across  the  crys¬ 
tal  but  let  it  make  a  gentle  contact  by 
shifting  from  place  to  place.  Some  crys¬ 
tals  corrode  and  the  best  plan  is  to  buy 
.a  new  one.  They  are  cheap.  J.  H.  F. 

Length  of  Aerial 

What  should  length  be  for  a  radio 
aerial?  Should  the  part  down  the  side 
of  the  house,  through  the  wall,  and  to  the 
set  be  insulated?  I  have  asked  a  number 


of  people  about  the  aerial  length  and 
their  answers  vary  from  40  to  150  feet. 
Our  house  is  situated  in  suburban  dis¬ 
trict  on  naturally  high  ground,  j.  B.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  exact  length  that  an  aerial 
has  to  be.  The  rule  to  remember  is  that 
the  shorter  the  aerial  the  more  selective 
the  tuning  of  .the  radio  set,  and  the  long¬ 
er  the  aerial  the  broader  the  tuning; 
also,  the  shorter  the  aerial  the  weaker 
the  signals.  The  longer  aerial  wilt  also 
pick  up  more  static  in  proportion  to  the 
music  or  voice  received. 

The  average  length  of  an  aerial  should 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  feet  from 
set  to  extreme  end.  During  the  day  or 
early  evening  when  only  a  few  stations 
are  broadcasting  a  longer  aerial,  up  to 
200  feet,  can  he  used.  This  wiil  bring  in 
louder  signals  and  be  selective  enough, 
but  at  night  the  short  aerial  should  be 
used.  Re’flex  sets,  some  neutrodynes  and 
superhetrodynes,  when  used  with  an 
aerial,  work  much  better  with  one  that 
is  only  50  to  75  feet  long. 

All  wires  from  the  aerial  to  set  should 
be  insulated  from  the  building  and  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  for  if  the  wire  should 
touch  the  building  when  damp  it  short 
circuits,  and  there  is  a  big  loss  of  radio 
frequency  current,  besides  causing  noisy 
reception.  The  ground  wire  should  also 
be  insulated  from  all  objects  to  which  it 
is  fastened  except  the  actual  ground  rod. 

J.  II.  F. 


Possible  Loose  Connections 

I  am  having  serious  trouble  with  my 
set,  and  while  I  realize  that  it  is  pretty 
difficult  to  detect  what  is  wrong  when 
you  cannot  see  the  patient,  I  should  like 
your  opinion.  While  using  it  one  eve¬ 
ning  a  fine  sharp  whistle  developed,  so 
sharp  that  I  could  not  stand  the  phones. 
Nothing  would  stop  it  except  closing 
switch.  I  worked  everything  over,  bought 
new  tubes,  new  B  and  C  batteries,  had 
a  battery  looked  over  by  competent  man 
and  recharged,  changed  lightning  arrester, 
went  over  everything  in  fact.  I  reduced 
the  whistle  but  everything  else  is  re¬ 
duced.  All  I  can  get  now  is  local  stations 
and  only  these  when  on  lower  wave 
lengths.  Upper  half  of  dial  is  useless. 
Reception  is  not  clear,  distorted  and  at 
times  intermittent,  stopping'  for  an  in¬ 
stant  and  resuming.  j.  s.  m. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  loud  whistle  seems  to  indicate  a 
loose  or  broken  connection  somewhere  in 
the  set.  Also  it  may  be  due  to  a  de¬ 
fective  tube,  or  other  causes. 

Disconnect  the  aerial'  and  ground,  and 
tune  the  set  and  see  if  the  whistle  con¬ 
tinues.  If  it  stops  without  the  aerial 
(and  ground,  trace  the  aerial  and  ground 
wires  to  their  ends  and  see  if  .there  is  a 
loose  joint. 

Every  wire  in  the  set  should  be  traced 
and  see  if  secure  to  the  post  to  which 
it  is  now  fastened.  Short  circuit  the  C 
battery  wires,  having  removed  the  C  bat¬ 
tery  and  tune  it.  Possibly  a  dead  cell 
in  the  G  battery  or  a  loose  G  battery  con¬ 
nection. 

Blow  out  all  dust  between  the  conden¬ 
ser  plates,  and  see  that  when  you  turn 
them  that  the  moving  plates  do  not  touch 
the  stationary  plates.  If  they  touch 
there  is  a  screw  or  nut  on  the  condenser 
that  can  be  loosened  to  separate  the 
plates  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  Try  these 
suggestions,  looking  especially  for  some 
wire  that  is  making  a  loose  or  poor  con¬ 
tact. 

Eastly,  look  in  the  sockets,  and  bend 
up  the  contact  springs  a  little  so  that  they 
make  firm  contact  with  the  prongs  on  the 
tubes,  even  if  the  tubes  light  one  or  the 
other  of  the  four  prongs  may  not  touch 
the  spring.  This  or  a  loose  connection 
we'  think  is  your  trouble.  J.  ii.  F. 


Adjusting  a  Gas  Burner 

II'ow  can  I  adjust  a  gas  burner  on  a 
gas  stove  to  get  the  best  results  with  the 
leasj  gas?  a.  j.  ii. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

To  adjust  your  burner  open  the  air  in¬ 
take  until  the  flame  is  blue  in  color.  A 
red  flame  indicates  too  great  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  gas  to  air  and  imperfect  combus¬ 
tion.  When  the  flaVne  is  properly  ad¬ 
justed  the  upper  portion  (the  hottest 
part  of  the  flame)  will  be  almost  in¬ 
visible.  When  in  this  condition  there 
will  be  the  greatest  heat  and  the  least 
smoke  or  odor. 
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OUR  MILLION  EAMILIE 

will  find  the  National’s  General  Catalogue 
their  Best  Way  to  the  Largest  Possible  Saving 


Are  You  One  of  the  Four  Million? 

Will  your  home,  too,  profit  by  the  sav¬ 
ings  this  General  Catalogue  offers? 

Will  you  use  this  book  to  buy  every¬ 
thing  to  make  the  home  more  modern 
and  complete — rugs,  curtains,  blankets, 
window  shades,  stoves,  vacuum  cleaners, 
kitchen  cabinets,  cedar  chests,  china,  sil¬ 
verware,  cutlery,  and  house  furnishings? 

Will  you  use  this  book  to  buy  automo¬ 
bile  tires  and  everything  for  the  automo¬ 
bile — to  buy  the  things  for  the  man’s  and 
boy’s  personal  use,  to  buy  everything 
they  need  to  wear,  at  prices  that  bring 
you  the  greatest  savings? 

Will  your  whole  family  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  newest,  most  beautiful  New 
York  Styles,  and  still  save  money? 


The  Greater  National 
Offers  a  Broader  Service 

The  National’s  38  years’  experience  and 
knowledge  and  skill  in  creating  bargains 
have  been  applied  to  secure  for  you  the 
lowest  prices  on  everything  you  most 
need.  The  Greater  National  supplies  al¬ 
most  every  personal  and  home  need — 
under  a  38-year-old  guarantee:  “Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied.” 


h  NATIONAL 

Cloak <£r  Suit  Co 


NATIONAL  CARALEY  CO.Jnc. 

247  Wes£  24th  Street  719  Hardesty  Avenue 
New  York  City  Kansas  City ,  Mo. 


To  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Company 
247  West  24th  Street  719  Hardesty  Ave. 
New  York  City  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(If  you  live  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  mail  this 
coupon  to  our  New  York  house  —  if  you  live  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  mail  to  our  Kansas  City  house.) 

Kindly  send  me  the  free  copy  of  the  Fall  and 
Winter  “National”  Money-Saving  Catalogue 

Name . . . . 

Address . . . . . 

Post  Office . . . . 

State . . . . 


Use  the  coupon — simply  fill  in  your  name 
and  address  and  by  return  mail  the  Na¬ 
tional  General  Catalogue  for  Fall  and 
(Winter  will  be  sent  you  free. 

Four  million  families  will  use  this  book. 
Four  million  homes  will  be  made  bright¬ 
er;  four  million  fathers,  mothers  and 
their  children  will  be  better  dressed — will 
buy  everything  they  most  need  to  wear 
or  to  use. 

In  four  million  homes  there  will  be 
more  money  to  spend — because  of  the 
National’s  money-saving  prices. 
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On  page  1244  you  speak  of  Col.  Bald- 
win  and  E.  IF.  Bull.  Who  tv  ere  these 
men?  I  never  heard  of  them  before. 
What  did  they  do?  I  thought  I  knew 
something  about  American  history  but 
Baldwin  and  Bull  are  “ off  my  beat.” 

J.  A.  S. 

No  doubt  this  gentleman  has  heard  of 
Daniel  Webster,  Ethan  Allen,  Paul  Re¬ 
vere,  John  Adams,  John  Hancock  and 
other  Yankees  who  gave  some  spectacu¬ 
lar  performance  which  has  been  stamped, 
in  indelible  ink  on  the  pages  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  history.  Baldwin  and  Bull  were 
plain  men  who  never  touched  off  any  his¬ 
torical  fireworks,  yet  if  actual  perform¬ 
ance  and  real  merit  are  to  be  considered 
their  names  should  lead  all  the  rest  as 
true  benefactors  of  their  section.  Col. 
Baldwin  may  be  called  the  foster-father 
of  the  Baldwin  apple,  while  E.  W.  Bull 
“originated”  the  Concord  grape.  These 
two  fruits  have,  we  believe,  added  more 
to  the  comfort  and  wealth  of  this  coun¬ 
try  than  any  other  two  things  that  ever 
came  out  of  New  England.  Baldwin  and 
Bull  have,  as  the  years  have  demonstrated, 
done  more  of  actual  value  than  Daniel 
Webster  and  any  half  dozen  soldiers  and 
statesmen  that  the  northeast  corner  of 
this  country  have  produced. 

Sjc  !$C  v  *J» 

You  may  call  this  extravagant  lan¬ 
guage,  and  it  will  not  be  popular  with 
some  direct  descendants  from  Mayflower 
stock,  yet,  speaking  as  one  who  can  claim 
a  pedigree  running  close  back  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  “rock,”  I  will  stand  by  the  state¬ 
ment.  I  may  be  called  old-fashioned  and 
badly  out  of  date,  but,  and  especially  when 
Autumn  brings  her  golden  shadows  and 
brilliant  colors  of  harvest,  1  come  back 
to  the  sentiment  of  Whittier’s  poem  : 

“Give  fools  tlieir  gold,  and  knaves  their 
power, 

Let  fortune’s  bubbles  rise  and  fall ; 
Who  sows  a  field  or  trains  a  flower 

Or  plants  a  tree  is  more  than  all.” 

I  regret  that  the  world  does  not  see  it 
quite  that  way,  but  that  is  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  those  of  us  who  believe  in  such 
things  should  change  our  views  to  suit  the 
majority.  Of  course  I  realize  that  the 
tendency  now  is  to  standardize  knowledge 
and  sentiment.  We  are  expected  to  act 
and  think  as  the  “authorities”  decide  that 
we  should.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
we  have  many  a  man — 

“Who,  born  for  the  universe,  nar¬ 
rowed  his  mind, 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was 
meant  for  mankind.” 

I  sometimes  think  that  these  inventors 
and  “originators”  work  in  closer  touch 
with  God  and  nature  than  the  rest  of  us 
do.  For  they,  it  would  seem,  appear  to 
be  the  medium  through  which  the  great 
Supreme  Power  or  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
passes  on  new  and  needed  gifts  to  the 
world.  Very  likely  most  of  these  for¬ 
tunate  people  who  introduce  these  new 
things  take  little  thought  of  the  power 
that  lies  behind  and  works  through  them, 
and  attribute  their  success  to  their  own 
human  powers.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
world  in  general  views  these  things  but 
somehow  I  have  always  regarded  the  in¬ 
ventor.  and  the  “originator”  as  people  who 
come  carrying  a  gift  from  the  strange, 
mysterious  world  which  we  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  or  understand.  As  a  rule  the  great 
inventor  is  well  provided  for,  since  he 
may  obtain  a  patent.  The  “originator 
has  no  protection.  I  have  known  several 
of  them  who  after  giving  priceless  gifts 
to  the  world,  slowly  walked  through 
faltering  old  age,  eaten  up  by  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  pride-destroying  poverty  to 
their  death. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  said  that  the  Baldwin  apple  was 
found  in  1740  as  a  chance  seedling  on 
the  farm  of  John  Ball  near  Lowell,  Mass. 
One  can  imagine  some  hunter  wandering 
through  the  woods,  coming  suddenly  up¬ 
on  this  seedling  tree.  It  may  have  been 
in  October — the  time  of  haryest — when 
the  ground  was  well  covered  with  mellow, 
red  apples.  One  can  imagine  such  a  hunt¬ 
er,  thirsty  and  hot,  biting  into  one  of 
these  mellow  apples.  There  were  prob¬ 
ably  no  codling  worms  in  those  days  to 
scar  the  fruit.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
hidden  away  in  the  tangled  forests  of 
New  England  other  seedlings  have  sprung 
up,  matured  wonderful  fruit,  passed 
through  tlieir  life  and  passed  out  of  be¬ 
ing.  This  red  apple  lived.  It  was  near 
the  habitation  of  white  men,  and  it  was 
needed.  It  was  variously  called  Wood¬ 
pecker  or  Pecker,  and  Butters.  It  finally 
came  to  the  attention  of  Col.  Baldwin, 
who,  I  presume,  was  something  of  a  nur¬ 
seryman  for  that  day,  so  that  it  was  "in¬ 
troduced”  as  early  as  17S4.  It  was  then 
given  the  name  of  Baldwin  and  has  car¬ 
ried  that  honorable  name  ever  since. 
What  a  life  the  old  tree  must  have  led— 
standing  there  in  the  forest,  feeling  as  it 
must  have  felt,  that  it  carried  a  gift  al¬ 
most  divine  to  humanity — fearful  that  it 
might  die  before  that  gift  could  be  spread 
abroad  among  men.  Let  us  suppose  that 
John  Ball,  on  whose  farm  the  original 
tree  was  found,  could  have  secured  a 
permanent  royalty  on  all  sales  of  this 
tree !  His  heirs  today  would  own  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  New  England !  I 
should  like  to  know  something  more  about 


the  character  of  this  John  Ball.  I  won¬ 
der  if  he  was  like  his  namesake  who  in 
England  took  part,  in  Wat  Tyler’s  rebel- 
ion — in  1381.  Ball  seems  to  have  been 
the  orator  of  that  crusade  for  equal 
rights,  and  his  favorite  text  for  his  ser¬ 
mons  was : 

“When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Who  then  was  the  gentleman?” 

He  probably  never  found  out. 

The  American  John  Ball  seems  to  have 
dropped  quietly  out  of  liistoi'y.  He  let 
this  apple,  the  great  red  gift  of  nature, 
get  away  from  him.  The  abler  and  far- 
seeing  Baldwin  lives  in  history.  It  is 
said  that  he  fought  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  but  his  battles  are  forgotten, 
While  wherever  the  red  apples  color  in 
the  Autumn  sun — his  name  goes  march¬ 
ing  Oil. 


E.  W.  Bull  lived  at  Concord,  Mass. 
That  little  town  has  been  the  hive  which 
sheltered  many  famous  men — Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Alcott  and  many 
more.  Mr.  Bull  lived  among  these  fa¬ 
mous  men.  I  judge  that  he  was  one  of 
those  gentle  impractical  characters  who 
work  among  garden  plants  and  flowers 
and  fruits,  not  as  practical  farmers  do 
for  gain,  but  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
give  the  world  something  ‘better  than  it 
has  known.  Perhaps  you  have  noticed 
how  most  inventors  and  experimenters 
are  variously  called  “cranks”  or  it  may 
be  “queer.”  I  hardly  see  how  they  can 
well  be  otherwise  when  we  consider  that 
their  work  is  done  in  trying  to  haniess 
or  harmonize  mysterious  forces  which  are 
really  gifts  from  another  world.  At  any 
late  Mr.  Bull  made  many  expei’iments 
with  giapes,  and  finally  produced  a  new 
variety  of  great  value  and  promise.  I 
understand  it  came  as  a  seedling  from 
seed  of  the  common  wild  giape,  and  was 
named  Concord.  One  with  strong  imagi¬ 
nation  may  consider  that  original  Con¬ 
cord  vine  growing  in  Mr.  Bull’s  garden, 
confident  that  within  it  1  xy  powers  which 
were  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  sun.  Fox- 
nature  had  taken  out  the  musky  “tang” 
of  the  wild  grape,  added  sweetness  and 
flavor  and  retained  the  wild  physical 
strength  which  was  to  carry  the  vine  on 
through  the  years.  Many  of  our  grapes 
are  supei-ior  in  quality  yet  they  lack  vigor 
— like  a  great  brain  in  a  feeble  body — 
but  the  fierce  wild  strength  in  Concord 
drives  it  on  as  the  unseen  power  in  some 
old  ancestor  may  drive  a  human  being 
past  all  obstacles.  Few  of  us  in  this  age 
realize  the  importance  that  grapes  and 
wine-making  at  one  time  promised  to  as¬ 
sume.  (New  England  was  never  an  ideal 
agricultural  region.  The  climate  was  too 
severe  and  mxich  of  the  soil  too  stex-ile  and 
rocky.  England  would  not  encourage 
sheep  raising  on  a  large  scale.  That 
would  have  interfered  too  much  with 
English  agriculture — wool  being  at  that 
time  the  chief  product.  The  policy  of 
England  was  to  encourage,  in  her  col¬ 
onies,  the  production  of  those  things 
which  would  interfere  least  with  English 
products,  but  which  would  make  her  free 
from  foreign  imports.  England  was  im¬ 
porting  gi-eat  quantities  of  wine  from 
Spain  and  other  countries  of  Southern 
Europe — her  natural  enemies.  Early  in 
the  settlement  of  New  England  the  great 
crops  of  wild  grapes  were  noticed,  and  ef¬ 
forts  were  made  to  encourage  wine  mak¬ 
ing  in  that  region.  It  was  reasoned  that 
this  would  make  England  independent 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  and  provide  a  per¬ 
manent  industry  in  the  New  World.  The 
expei-iment  was  tried  and  considerable 
wine  was  sent  to  the  mother  country.  It 
failed  to  satisfy  the  wine-drinkers — for 
the  wild  grapes  were  not  of  a  quality  to 
make  good  wine.  The  failure  to  find  an 
agricultural  crop  that  would  feed  the 
New  England  people  and  provide  an  ex¬ 
port  sui-plus  led  Cromwell  to  attempt  to 
transfer  the  inhabitants  to  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  They  would  not 
leave  their  cold  and  rocky  home. 


One  may  imagine  how  the  history  of 
America  would  have  been  changed  if  the 
Concord  grape  had  been  “originated”  at 
about  that  time.  It  would  probably  have 
solved  England’s  wine  problem  and  made 
New  England  into  a  cold  and  bleak  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  such  a  case  it  is  doubtful  if 
what  we  call  the  New  England  character 
would  ever  have  been  hardened  and 
tempered  as  it  has  been.  Much  stronger 
things  than  that  have  before  now  been 
dissolved  in  wine.  The  Baldwin  and 
Greening  and  Williams  apples,  the  Con¬ 
cord  gi-ape  and  Bartlett  pear  must  have 
been  in  Whittier’s  mind  when  he  wi-ote : 

“God  gives  us  with  our  rugged  soil 
The  power  to  make  it  Eden-fair, 

And  richer  fruits  to  crown  our  toil 
Than  Summer-wedded  islands  bear.’ 

Of  these  fruits  the  Bartlett  pear  was 
imported,  the  others  may  justly  be  called 
“a  gift  of  God.”  It  is  not  likely  that  Mr. 
Bull  had  any  idea  of  what  was  to  follow 
when  he  planted  those  wild  seeds  and  se¬ 
lected  the  most  promising  seedlings.  He 
just  had  that  sublime,  dogged  faith  which 
has  sustained  the  visionaries  and  wox-ld- 
helpers  of  all  times.  No  one  can  begin  to 


figure  how  many  billions  of  vines  of  the 
Concord  grape  have  been  distributed  and 
planted.  And  every  vine  traces  back  to 
wood  fx-oxn  the  original — strong,  vigorous 
and  prepotent.  There  have  been  many 
new  varieties  brought  out  during  i-ecent 
years.  They  are  in  some  respects  super¬ 
ior,  but  plain,  homely  Baldwin  and  Con- 
coi-d  still  carry  the  flag  for  practical 
worth,  and  have  added  greater  value  to 
the  wealth  of  America  than  all  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  in  the  land.  Mr.  Bull, 
like  most  other  people  who  have  given  the 
world  such  princely  gifts,  was  obliged  to 
go  to  a  charitable  institution  in  his  de¬ 
clining  years.  Could  he  have  received  a 
permanent  royalty  on  every  vine  of  Con¬ 
cord  grape  that  has  been  distributed  since 
it  fruited  his  estate  would  be  greater  than 
that  of  either  Ford  or  Rockefellex-.  In 
the  last  years  of  his  life  The  R.  N.-Y. 
■tried  to  i-aise  funds  for  E.  W.  Bull  and 
for  Peter  M.  Gideon,  the  originator  of 
the  Wealthy  apple.  Our  proposition  was 
that  fruit  gx-owers  should  contribute  one 
cent  for  each  Wealthy  tree  and  Concord 
vine  they  had  planted.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  tell  how  few  pennies  were 
contributed.  Those  who  have  ever  seen 
the  older  Joe  Jeffei-son  play  Rip  Van 
Winkle  will  never  forget  his  powerful 
line  as  he  comes  back  from  his  long  sleep : 

“Are  tee  so  soon  forgotten — when  we 
are  gone?” 

But  at  any  rate  we  may  all  know  who 
Col.  Baldwin  and  E.  W.  Bull  were.  They 
wei-e  humble  men.  They  have  little 
place  in  popular  history — yet  who  is  more 
deserving  of  remembrance?  H.  w.  c. 


Mountain  Ash;  Barberry 

I  have  a  mountain  ash  tree  10  or  12 
years  old,  thrifty  and  beautiful  as  a 
tree,  but  which  has  no  berries.  In  the 
Spring  and  Fall  we  have  made  holes  in 
the  soil  two  or  three  feet  from  the  root 
and  filled  them  with  bonemeal.  What 
more  should  be  done?  I  have  the  same 
trouble  with  Japanese  barberry ;  large 
bushes,  few  berries.  MRS.  c.  s.  ii. 

Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  benefit  will  come 
from  the  bonemeal.  In  fact  there  is  not 
much  that  you  can  do.  It  is  better  to 
let  the  plants  grow  in  their  own  healthy 
natural  state  than  to  tamper  with  them. 
They  will  slow  down  in  growth  as  they 
grow  older  and  then  carry  more  fruit  but 
while  they  are  young  and  vigoi-ous  they 
are  best  left  alone.  ii.  b.  t. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

Modern  Flour  and 
Grain  Mill 

PAXINOS 

Northumberland  County 
Pennsylvania 

Located  at  junction  of  State 
roads  running  North,  East 
and  West  within  five-mile 
radius  of  60,000  population. 

Grain  Cleaning 
Wheat  Flour  Manufacturing 

Buckwheat  and  Rye 
[Flour  Manufacturing  and 
Hoisting  Departments 

completely  equipped 
Electrically  Operated 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 
and  READING  COMPANY 
Sidings  adjacent  to  Mill 

Will  lease  or  rent  with  option 
to  pui-chase. 

Write  THE  NATIONAL  BANK 
OF  SHAMOK1N 

Shamokin,  Pennsylvania 


TRAPPERS 


THIS  wonderful  book— 180 
pages,  100  illustrations — 
tells  how  to  MAKE  MOKE 
MONEY  trapping,  including 
INDIAN  methods.  Explains 
land,  water,  snow  sets,  mak¬ 
ing  and  using  scent,  bait,  etc. 
Price,  postpaid,  only  60  cents. 
SPECIAL  to  introduce  FUR- 
FISH— GAME  magazine,  12.00 
a  year,  3  months  and  book  60 
cents  or  one  copy  of  maga¬ 
zine  10  cents. 


A.  R.  HARDING,  Publisher 
17  7  E.  Long  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 


Price,  S1.00 
To  Canada,  $1.25 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  aeconnt  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


A  Fast  Two  Ton  Truck 

at  One  Ton  Price ! 

No  one  ton  truck  in  the  world  can  compare  in 
performance  or  price  with  the  Ford  Truck. 

Every  farmer  knows  that. 

The  Ford  Truck  that  is  equipped  with  the  Super 
Warford  Six  Speed  Transmission  has  both  two 
ton  capacity  and  high  road  speed. 

This  is  because  the  added  gear  ratios  (six  in  all) 
double  the  pulling  power  in  low  gear,  and  reduce 
engine  revolutions  in  high  gear. 

The  low  gear,  known  as  underdrive,  allows  forty 
revolutions  of  the  engine  to  a  single  revolution  of 
the  rear  wheels,  which  means  the  truck  will  pull 
two  tons  wherever  a  horse  can  go. 

In  high  gear,  known  as  overdrive,  the  truck  hauls 
the  double  load  over  good  roads  at  thirty  miles 
an  hour  without  engine  racing. 

That’s  the  truck  you  ought  to  have.  Isn’t  it? 
Especially  when  it  costs  about  one-third  as  much 
as  any  standard  two  tonner,  and  gives  you  Ford 
operating  economy. 

Ask  the  Ford  dealer  or  Warford  distributor  nearest  you* 


Warford 


i3  o  xdRu  C  T  s 

The  Warford  Corp.,  44  Whitehall  St.  New  York  City 

Send  this  Coupon  to  nearest  Distributor 


Foster  Warford  Company,  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Warford  Eastern  Company,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Massachusetts  Warford  Co.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Warford  Pittsburgh  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dine-DeWees  Company,  Canton,  Ohio 


Please  send  me  full  information- 
obligation  on  my  part. 


-without 


Name. 


Address. 
T  own _ 


[  ]  1  have  a  Ford  Truck  [  ]  I  expect  to  have  one 
(Please  check  which) 


Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Gassing  the  Peach  Borer 

The  use  of  paradichlorobenzene  for  hill¬ 
ing  peach  borers  has  come  to  be  a  stan¬ 
dard  practice.  There  has  been  some 
trouble  about  selecting  the  proper  dose 
of  this  long-named  chemical,  and  some 
damage  has  resulted  from  using  an  over¬ 
dose.  It  seems  that  Frank  II.  Beach  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  devised 
a  measuring  gauge  for  the  chemical : 

It  is  quickly  made  by  cutting  a  piece 
of  smooth  paper  4  1/16  in.  long  and  2% 
in.  wide.  Draw  a  line  exactly  through 
the  middle  and  the  long  way.  Mark  it 
i/,  ounce.  'Now  draw  a  second  line  di¬ 
viding  one  of  these  halves  equally.  Name 
this  line  %  ounce.  , 

Roll  the  paper  into  a  cylinder,  lines 
marking  the  ounces  inside,  and  paste  it 
into  place.  Overlap  the;  ends  exactly  % 
of  an  inch.  The  cylinder  will  hold  an 
ounce  of  paradichlorobenzene,  known  as 
PP'B  by  orchardists. 

Place  the  cylinder  on  any  hard  surface 
and  till  with  PDB  to  the  line  indicating 
the  quantity  you  need.  Pour  the  tine 
crystals  of  the  chemical  into  a  small, 
wide-mouthed  bottle  and  guage  the  va¬ 
rious  amounts  on  it.  A  file  may  he  used 
to  cut  a  mark. 

Northern  peach  growers,  Air.  Beach 
says,  will  find  the  gas  evolving  from  the 
chemical  most  effective  if  applied  after 
September  15  and  'before  October  10 ;  in 
Southern  Ohio  from  October  1  to  25. 

Use  a  half  to  three-fourths  ounce  of 
PDB  on  trees  three  to  five  years  old. 
none  on  younger  trees.  Mature  trees  six 
years  old  and  over  may  be  treated  with 
an  ounce. 

Cleaning  Old  Barrels 

Every  year  at  this  season  we  get  many 
questions  about  cleaning  barrels,  so  they 
may  be  used -for  handling  cider.  Some  of 
these  are  old  vinegar  or  whisky  barrels 
which  have  become  sour  and  foul  and  of 
course  unfit  for  containing  sweet  cider, 
[f  it  is  possible  take  out  one  end  or  head 
of  the  barrel  so  as  to  get  on  the  inside  of 
it.  then  make  a  strong  solution  by  dis¬ 
solving  lye  in  boiling  water.  Pour  this 
into  the  barrel  and  scrub  the  inside 
thoroughly  all  over  with  a  stiff  brush  or 
a  short-handled  broom.  Scrub  the  boil¬ 
ing  lye  into  every  crack  and  crevice  of 
The  .barrel.  Then  carefully  rinse  it  out 
with  hot  water  and  let  it  drain.  If  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  .make  use  of  a  jet  of 
steam  put  the  barrel  over  the  steam  pipe 
and  let  the  steam  work  inside  for  15  or 
20  minutes,  .placing  the  barrel  so  that  it 
will  easily  drain  out.  This  will  clean 
such  a  barrel  fully  and  make  it  fit  for 
holding  the  cider. 

We  have  heard  of  cases  where  barrels 
which  contained  lime  sulphur  were  ac¬ 
tually  cleaned  in  this  way,  so  that  cider 
was  put  in  them.  That  is  the  report  we 
get.  but  we  would  not  advise  anyone  to 
try  it. 

In  some  cases  where  the  barrel  is  very 
foul  inside  it  may  be  cleaned  by  using  a 
gasoline  torch,  or  a  wisp  of  burning 
straw  over  -the  inside  of  the  barrel.  This 
will  burn  off  the  impurities  and  leave  the 
inside  a  little  charred,  »but  safe  for  hold¬ 
ing  cider.  When  properly  done  the  boil¬ 
ing  lye  treatment  with  thorough  rinsing 
and  drainage  will  clean  the  barrel  fully. 

The  “Machete”  in  Forestry 

The  independence  of  Cuba  was  won 
largely  with  the  “machete.”  This  is  a 
long-bladed  chopper  —  a  sort  of  cross 
between  a  hatchet  and  a  sword.  The 
Cubans  and  Central  Americans  use  it 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  cutting  wood, 
digging  out  roots,  cultivating  the  soil  or 
carving  up  their  enemies  in  war  or  in 
peace.  Now  comes  this  note  from  the 
New  Hampshire  College  showing  that 
this  weapon  is  working  north: 

Several  New  Hampshire  forestry  club 
boys  are  now  releasing  white  pine  in 
their  woodlots  by  means  of  the  long- 
bladed  “machete,”  which  is  a  common 
weapon  in  Cuba  and  other  tropical  coun¬ 
tries  for  clearing  away  undergrowth.  This 
tool  is  more  practicable  for  cutting  gray 
birch  or  other  sprouts  or  saplings  that 
overtop  young  pine  than  is  an  ax. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  first  with 
the  left  hand  to  bend  the  brush  or  sap¬ 
ling  over  to  the  left  about  45  degrees, 
then  to  cut  the  trunk  partially  off,  leav¬ 
ing  it  bent  over.  The  cut  can  be  from 
one  to  two  feet  above  the  ground.  Brush 
so  cut  will  not  resprout  as  badly  as  if 
cut  entirely  off.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cut 
all  of  the  brush  on  an  area,  but  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  take  care  of  that  which  whips 
the  young  pine  or  prevents  light  from 
getting  in.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
handling  the  tool  so  that  when  the  blow 
is  struck,  it  does  not  continue  to  one’s 
knee  or  leg.  Strike  down  and  not  to¬ 
wards  yourself. 

Late  Summer  or  early  Fall  is  a  good 
time  to  do  this  work  in  the  woodlot. 


The  new  Valve-in-Head  Engine  in  the  1927 
Buick  hardly  seems  to  be  in  the  same  car  with 
you. 

This  wonderful  result  is  due  to  vital  engine 
improvements  which  have  made  the  1927 
Buick  Valve-in-Head  Engine  vibrationless 
beyond  belief , 

Quiet  and  smoothness  prevail  at  every  point  on 
the  speedometer. 

Come  in  and  try  this  remarkable  new  car.  You 
never  have  driven  anything  like  it. 


BUICK  MOTOR  CO.,  FLINT,  MICH. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


THE 


Did  Drought  Rob  You  of 
Your  Profits  This  Year? 


March  Automatic  Rain  would  have  prevented  it. 
And,  right  now,  when  memory  of  1926  handi¬ 
caps  is  fresh  in  your  mind,  is  the  best  time  to 
prepare  for  next  year. 

March  Automatic  Irrigation  Systems,  for  years  the 
leaders  in  automatic  rain  making,  now  are  still  further 
improved.  The  Turn-Motor,  for  example,  is 
assembled  so  that  the  exhaust  nozzles  line  up  with 
the  others,  thus  USING  this  water  instead  of  wasting 
it.  1  he  motor  is  adjusted  to  just  the  right  speed. 
Will  easily  turn  pipe  lines  600  feet  long.  There  is  an 
automatic  draining  device.  And  other  improvements 
—we  won’t  try  to  tell  them  all  here ;  write  for  our 
descriptive  booklets  and  Data  Estimate  Blank.  They 
WILL  ENABLE  YOU  NOW  TO  GET 
READY  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  gtIsvKSe<rS.AMi"cuH. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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|  ORGANIZED  1 
i  CO-OPERATION  I 


—  A  New  Book 


.By  JOHN  J.  DILLON  = 


“  This  took  is  written  in  three  parts.  ^ 
-—  PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  “ 

—  Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters.  ; 

“  PART  TWO — fundamental  Principles  ^ 
“  and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  I 
“  Organization.  In  ten  chapters.  - 

^  PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co-  ; 

—  operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis-  ; 

—  tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  ; 

—  chapters.  ; 

“  This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-  - 
“  operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  Z 

—  books  have  contented  themselves  with  ac-  Z 

—  counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab-  Z 

—  lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  I 

—  and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in  ; 
^  its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  ; 

—  Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera-  ; 
_  tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  ; 

—  unit  for  it.  What  they  Want  now  is  ; 
“  principles  and  definite  policies  that  have  ; 
~  proved  successful.  This  hook  is  the  first  - 
“  real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other, 

~  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
“  follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the  present 
~  there  is  no  other  hook  seriously  treating 

—  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

ZJ  Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $  1 .00 

|  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL’* 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribei-s  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise,*,  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  live  on  a  farm,  and  our  little  girl  started  to  go 
to  school.  Do  I  have  to  send  her  on  a  dirty  truck  where 
the  man  who  carries  the  children  to  school  hauls  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  same  truck,  and  has  no  blankets  or  benches 
for  the  children  to  sit  on?  The  teacher  goes  to  meet¬ 
ings  very  often  before  her  school  hours  are  over.  She 
notifies  the  man  so  the  children  are  left  to  themselves 
in  cold  weather  outside  with  the  school  door  'locked.  Is 
it  right  for  her  to  do  so  or  not?  I  went  to  the  trustee 
and  made  complaint  about  the  man  who  carries  the 
children  to  school,  and  all  the  answer  he  gave  me  is, 
“We  are  looking  for  the  cheapest  man  and  can’t  do  no 
better.”  MRS.  E.  N. 

Connecticut. 

IF  these  conditions  are  as  stated  they  should  not 
he  tolerated  for  a  moment.  We  have,  referred  this 
case  to  the  State  School  Commissioner  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  -and  we  think  he  will  do  his  best  to  improve 
conditions.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  evils  of 
school  transportation  which  should  not  be  permitted. 
As  for  the  teacher,  she  should  be  held  to  her  duty, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  trustee  to  do  that.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  the  exact  facts 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  we  have  no  thought  of 
doing  any  injustice,  but  if  these  things  are  true  there 
is  need  of  action  from-  the  men  “higher  up.” 


k 

WE  find  that  this  question  of  “tenure  of  oflice” 
for  a  school  teacher  one  of  the  live  ones  in  all 
the  Eastern  States.  It  anay  well  be,  for  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  every  rural  school  district  if 
some  teacher  of  mature  years  could  be  induced  to  re¬ 
main  term  after  term  as  long  as  she  was  capable  and 
willing.  New  Jersey  covers  this  matter  as  described 
below : 

Section  176,  Article  VIII,  page  113  of  the  1925  Com¬ 
pilation  of  the  School  Law  (Chapter  243,  P.  L.  1909) 
does  provide  that  the  service  of  all  teachers,  principals 
and  supervising  principals  in  any  school  district  of  this 
State  shall  be  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency  after 
the  expiration  of  a  period  of  employment  of  three  con¬ 
secutive  (calendar)  years  in  the  same  district,  and  goes 
on  to  provide  that  no  such  principal  or  teacher  shall 
thereafter  be  dismissed  or  subjected  to  reduction  in  sal¬ 
ary  except  upon  written  charges  of  inefficiency,  inca¬ 
pacity,  conduct  unbecoming  a  teacher  or  other  just  cause 
proved  at  a  hearing  duly  granted  by  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  with  an  opportunity  to  the  defendant  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  counsel  at  such  hearing,  c.  J.  straxian. 

In  Massachusetts  the  law  assures  the  teacher  her 
position  after  she  has  occupied  it  for  three  years  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  she  is  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  school  committee — with  full  power  of  repre¬ 
sentation  before  a  hearing.  In  the  case  which  started 
this  discussion  certain  members  of  the  school  board 
seem  to  have  used  their  power  to  vent  their  ill  will 
against  the  teacher. 

* 

Can  you  tell  me  why  the  nurserymen  promptly  take 
every  new  variety  of  fruit  and  flower  and  propagate  it 
for  distribution  with  no  thought  of  the  rights  of  the 
originator  or  introducer?  Why  are  they  not  willing  to 
permit  these  parties  to  make  a  reasonable  profit/  iliey 
might  do  that  by  respecting  the  rights  of  the  introducer 
for  a  term  of  years.  H-  K-  B- 

WE  cannot  answer  the  question.  Perhaps  some 

of  the  nurserymen  will  do  so.  It  is  a  very  old 
saying  that  a  man  may  invent  a  mousetrap  and  by 
securing  a  patent  make  a  fortune  out  of  it,  while  a 
man  may  “originate”  an  apple  far  better  than  Bald¬ 
win  or  McIntosh  and  receive  no  protection  whatever. 
Emerson  said  that  if  a  man  produced  a  superior 
mousetrap  the  -public  would  beat  a  path  to  his  door. 
If  a  man  produce  a  superior  fruit  or  flower  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  not  go  near  him — it  will  not  need  to.  The 
government  will  not  issue  a  patent  or  any  copyright 
that  will  give  protection  to  a  new  variety.  It  as¬ 
sumes  the  theory  that  anything  which  is  propagated 
or  spread  by  an  act  of  nature  cannot  be  monopolized 
or  patented.  The  nurseryman  will  say  that  this  very 
fact  will  make  the  variety  free  to  all  and  that  their 
work  in  propagating  and  distributing  gives  a  far 
wider  distribution  and  puts  the  new  fruit  into  places 
where  it  would  never  go  under  a  monopoly.  Com¬ 
petition  among  nurserymen  reduces  the  price  and 
thus  benefits  the  public.  The  nurseryman  will  no 


doubt  give  us  other  arguments  and  yet,  having  seen 
something  of  the  bitterness  and  grief  of  men  who  feel 
that  they  have  been  robbed  because  .they  could  not 
control -their  plant  children,  we  often  wish  that  some¬ 
thing  could  be  done  both  to  protect  the  public  from 
a  monopoly  and  at  the  same  time  respect  the  rights 
of  the  originator.  One  way  would  be  for  the  govern¬ 
ment -to  acquire  the  right  to  buy  and  control  all  wor¬ 
thy  inventions  and  “originations,”  pay  the  inventor 
a  fair  price,  and  then  make  it  all  free  to  the  public. 
No  doubt  many  objections  will  be  made  to  such  a 
plan,  but  who  can  suggest  a  better  •one — which  will 
protect  both  the  inventor  and  the  public?  If  you 
say  that  the  inventor  of  a  mechanical  device  or 
process  is  entitled  to  all  he  can  make  out  of  it,  why 
should  not  the  “originator”  have  the  same  privilege? 

* 

We  have  a  house  for  rent.  Tenant  moved  out  July 
1  this  year.  Has  tenant  any  right  to  dig  out  flowers 
and  shrubs  even  if  he  has  planted  them  himself?  Has 
he  any  right  to  remove  porch  posts  that  were  nailed  up 
by  himself  and  landlord  furnished  'lumber,  also  one 
screen  door  was  carried  away.  E.  E. 

HIS  is  another  of  those  legal  questions  which 
come  up  every  year  when 'tenants  move.  The 
rule  is  that  the  tenant  has  no  right  to  remove  any¬ 
thing  that  is  permanently  attached  to  the  place.  He 
may  dig  up  or  take  annual  crops  such  as  garden 
vegetables  or  flowers.  A  New  Jersey  court  decided 
that  a  tenant  may  take  strawberry  plants — or  come 
back  and  pick  the  crop.  He  may  also  seed  rye  or 
wheat  in  the  Fall  and  come  back  and  harvest  the 
crop  unless  some  special  clause  in  the  contract  for¬ 
bids  it.  Perennial  flowers,  shrubs  or  -trees  are  held 
to  be  real  estate,  and  cannot  be  taken  away  without 
the  owner’s  consent.  Nor  can  permanent  improve¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  posts  E.  L.  mentions,  be  taken. 
Some  tenants  seem  to  think  that  ■because  they  planted 
trees  or  vines  they  can  remove  them  when  they  go. 
That  is  not  so.  It  may  seem  (hard,  but  once  these 
things  are  securely  attached  to  the  soil  they  are 
classed  as  real  estate  and  belong  to  the  owner. 

HE  eastern  newspapers  have  dropped  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  farm  conditions  in  the  West.  We 
might  suppose,  from  all  we  hear,  that  western  farm¬ 
ers  are  now  fully  satisfied.  That  idea  is  a  mistake. 
There  is  great  dissatisfaction  all  tln-ough  the  West. 
The  feeling  was  expressed  in  the  primary  nomina¬ 
tions  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  men  who  are 
going  hack  to  the  next  Congress  are  likely  to  he  more 
insistent  than  ever  in  their  demand  for  “farm  re¬ 
lief.”  The  western  idea  of  this  relief  'takes  the  form 
of  a  bonus  or  direct  contribution  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  people.  Of  course  they  do  not  put  it  that 
way,  but  any  scheme  to  boost  farm  prices  artificially 
will  mean  that  in  the  end  the  extra  boosted  price  will 
be  paid  by  the  consumer.  Under  the  present  system 
of  manipulating  the  markets,  that  always  happens 
whenever  prices  for  necessities  are  raised.  If  prices 
to  western  farmers  are  raised  by  government  action, 
on  com  and  wheat  or  meat,  the  eastern  farmers  be¬ 
ing  largely  consumers  of  these  products,  must  pay 
more  for  the  food  they  buy  for  their  families  or 
their  animals.  One  x’esult  of  this  will  be  that  the 
eastern  farmers  will  he  forced  to  increase  their  pro¬ 
duction  of  grain  and  meat.  This  they  can  well  do 
to  advantage.  They  have  fallen  into  the  -habit  of 
buying  the  western  products,  but  if  they  should  be 
forced,  through  any  government  boosting,  into  pay¬ 
ing  more  for  flour,  feed  and  meat,  they  will  surely 
reorganize  their  methods  and  stop  buying  so  freely 
from  the  West.  Somehow  our  western  friends  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  there  are  great  undeveloped 
possibilities  for  farming  in  the  East.  They  have 
come  to  regard  the  Eastern  States  as  a  so  it  of 
“enemy’s  territory”  dominated  entirely  by  manu¬ 
facturers.  That  is  a  mistake;  some  of  the  most 
profitable  soil  cultivation  in  the  world  is  now  being 
carried  on  here  on  the  North  Atlantic  slope.  The 
western  farmer  needs  the  eastern  farmer  and  should 
consider  his  troubles — for  he  has  them  no  less  than 
his  western  brother,  though  he  does- not  call  for  gov¬ 
ernment  help. 

% 

HERE  are  few  Americans  who  pretend  to  un¬ 
derstand  Canadian  politics  well  enough  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  results  of  the  recent  elections.  The 
Liberals  and  the  Conservatives  can  hardly  be  com¬ 
pared  with  our  Republican  and  Democratic  parties. 
Canada  elects  no  governor.  That  official  with  limited 
powers  is  appointed  from  England — he  represents  the 
crown  or  the  imperial  government.  The  real  power 
in  Canada  is  vested  in  the  Legislature.  Its  members 
are  not  elected  for  a  stated  term,  as  in  this  country, 
but  whenever  the  party  in  power  fails  to  muster  a 
majority  or  wishes  renewed  authority  it  may  “appeal 
to  the  country”  and  a  new  election  is  held.  We  think 
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our  own  system  with  greater  powers  for  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  a  definite  term  for  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  better.  In  the  last  Canadian  Legislature 
neither  of  the  turn  larger  parties  had  a  majority.  A 
small  “bloc”  of  members,  chiefly  from  the  western 
provinces,  held  a  balance  of  power.  They  combined 
with  the  Liberals  on  most  questions,  evidently  mak¬ 
ing  a  bargain  for  what  they  wanted.  In  that  re¬ 
spect  the  Canadian  Parliament  is  much  like  the  U. 
S.  Senate,  where  a  small  group  of  western  Senators 
will  hold  the  balance  of  power.  That  situation  is 
not  a  good  one.  It  is  better  for  one  party  or  the 
other  to  have  control  and  thus  be  held  responsible. 
In  the  recent  election  the  Liberals  increased  their 
strength,  but  still  lack  a  few  votes  of  a  majority.  As 
between  the  two  parties  the  Liberals  stand  for  a 
low  tariff  or  free  trade  with  'this  country,  while  the 
Conservatives  would  build  up  a  high  tariff  much 
like  our  own.  The  Conservatives  would  strengthen 
the  relations  with  England  and  aid  the  imperial 
colonial  policy.  They  would  hold  Canada  to  even 
closer  relations  with  the  home  government,  seek  for 
new  British  capital,  and  encourage  immigration 
from  over  the  sea.  The  Liberals  show  a  willingness 
to  weaken  the  relations  with  Great  Britain  and 
gradually  adopt  a  policy  that  would  lead  to  closer 
relations  if  not  an  alliance  with  this  country.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  local  differences  between  these 
Canadian  parties,  but  the  two  issues  briefly  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  the  ones  that  mostly  concern  us.  It 
has  long  been  the  dream  of  thinking  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  that  Canada  should  ultimately  join 
the  United  States,  either  coming  under  our  govern¬ 
ment  or  making  a  strong  trade  agreement.  There 
has  never  been  more  than  a  thought  of  this,  although 
geographically  it  would  seem  the  reasonable  thing 
to  bring  about.  The  result  of -this  recent  election  is 
an  indication  that  such  a  thing  is  not  impossible  in 
the  future. 

w 

HE  papers  state  that  Judge  W.  T.  Bryant  of 
Cedar  Co.,  Neb.,  has  made  something  of  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  sentencing  bootleggers  to  a  jail  sentence 
with  a  diet  of  bread  and  water.  One  would  think 
that  a  very  appropriate  sentence  for  a  bootlegger, 
but  some  of  them  denounce  it  as  “cruel.”  As  usual 
various  women  and  sentimental  theorists  agree  .with 
this  charge.  So  Judge  Bryant  will  take  a  dose  of  his 
own  medicine  and  will  go  on  a  five-day  period  of 
rye  bread  and  water  to  see  just  how  cruel  the  sen¬ 
tence  is.  The  judge  is  75  years  old,  and  during  his 
self-inflicted  sentence  will  hold  court  as  usual.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  who  never  were  sentenced  for  boot¬ 
legging  or  for  any  other  cx-imes  who  have  been  forced 
by  economy  to  live  on  water  and  bread.  They  will 
unite  in  telling  Judge  Bryant  that  while  they  prefer 
some  other  diet,  it  will  sustain  life  and  is  not  a 
cruel  punishment.  Pex*sonally  we  wish  there  were 
something  like  1,000  judges  on  -the  North  Atlantic 
slope  who  would  give  this  bread  and  water  sentence 
to  all  bootleggers,  all  drunken  automobile  drivers  and 
all  auto  hogs  caught  in  the  act.  As  a  rule  these 
gentry  think  they  can  pull  a  roll  of  money  out  of 
their  pocket,  pay  a  medium  fine  and  then  go  on 
laughing  at  “country  justice.”  We  favor  jailing 
these  fellows,  eveiy  one  of  them,  and  making  them 
live  on  bread  and  water  for  at  least  a  week.  It  will 
not  hurt  them.  They  will  be  the  better  for  it — and 
how  it  will  add  to  the  memory  and  the  respect  for 
law!  Bi*ead  is  called  the  staff  of  life.  Let’s  make 
it  the  cane  of  life  and  use  it  as  a  club  when  need  be. 


Brevities 

The  ordinary  joy  ride  leads  to  anything  but  joy. 

Plowing  apple  pomace  under  or  spreading  it  as 
manure !  We  would  not  do  it  unless  lime  is  used  along 
with  it. 

Can  you  give  us  any  experience  in  puttiiig  apples 
into  the  silo  along  with  corn  silage?  Some  of  our  read- 
ers  want  to  try  it. 

All  over  New  York  City  you  will  find  groups  of  boys 
at  play  on  the  streets.  They  are  playing  that  they  are 
“gangs”  and  they  practice  the  art  of  “holding-up”  pass¬ 
ers-by. 

Several  unsigned  letters  have  come  lately  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  know  if  they  can  legally  keep  wild 
birds  or  animals  in  captivity.  Not  in  New  York  State 
— that  is  unless  they  obtain  a  license  from  the  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  at  Albany. 

Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  “it  can’t  be  done.” 
I  tried  to  do  without  my  copy,  but  find  that  I  can’t 
enjoy  my  smoke  unless  I  have  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  my  hands.  I  am  enclosing  $1  for  a  renewal,  so 
hurry  my  old  friend  along.  I  promise  not  to  stray 
from  the  fold  again. — L.  B.,  New  York. 

Dr.  William  McGovern  recently  made  a  long  trip 
up  the  Amazon  River.  He  says  the  most  effective 
weapon  he  carried  was  a  big  medicine  chest.  There  was 
much  sickness  among  the  natives,  and  they  stood  much 
“doctoring.”  When  in  any  doubt,  as  to  their  ailment  the 
doctor  gave  them  a  good  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  and  some 
miraculous  “cures”  were  reported. 
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Primary  Election  in  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  primary  election  in  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was 
warm  and  exciting.  Mr.  W.  A.  Joiner  has  rep¬ 
resented  the  county  in  the  Legislature  for  the  past 
five  years.  He  is  a  substantial  farmer,  not  a  brilliant 
speaker,  but  a  man  of  sound  sense,  good  judgment 
and  a  real  knowledge  of  what  farmers  need.  It 
would  seem  that  such  a  man  would  prove  an  ex¬ 
cellent  representative  of  a  rural  country.  Mr.  Joiner 
had  charge  of  the  home  rule  school  bill  which  carried 
his  name,  and  he  worked  faithfully  to  put  it  through. 
He  was  entitled  to  a  renomination.  Various  political 
complications  arose  in  the  county.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Hanley,  a  clergyman  and  lecturer,  evidently  desired 
political  preferment.  It  is  reported  that  the  poli¬ 
ticians  offered  Mr.  Hanley  the  nomination  for  Con¬ 
gress.  Then  they  found  that  the  present  incumbent 
wished  to  go  back  for  another  term  and  in  order  to 
placate  Mr.  Hanley  he  was  promised  the  Assembly 
nomination.  The  politicians  also  desired  to  keep  good 
terms  between  two  rival  towns  by  nominating  one 
candidate  for  office  from  each.  So  without  fairly 
consulting  Mr.  Joiner,  the  county  committee  met  and 
designated  Mr.  Hanley,  who  is  said  to  be  an  orator 
of  considerable  power,  although  we  understand  not  a 
taxpayer,  or  at  least  with  little  real  estate. 

Under  such  conditions  a  “designation”  means  in 
most  cases  a  nomination,  since  it  puts  the  power  of 
the  political  machine  back  of  the  designated  candi¬ 
date.  The  farmers  of  the  county  were  disappointed 
at  this  manipulation  of  political  power,  and  they 
asked  Mr.  Joiner  to  run  as  an  independent  in  the 
primary,  with  the  Joiner  bill  as  chief  issue.  This 
he  finally  consented  to  do.  He  was  under  a  great 
handicap.  He  had  no  organization.  Most  of  the 
large  towns  were  against  him ;  the  local  newspapers 
refused  him  fair  space,  while  giving  columns  to  the 
other  side.  The  politicians  even  went  so  far  as  to 
claim  that  they  favored  the  Joiner  bill,  and  that  he 
had  not  tried  to  put  it  through.  The  result  of  this 
nasty  and  unequal  campaign  is  given  below  in  the 
vote  of  each  of  the  16  county  towns : 


Hanley 

Joiner 

Arcade . 

.  306 

163 

Attica  . 

68 

301 

Bennington . 

80 

164 

Covington  . 

.  115 

42 

Castile  . 

.  176 

ISO 

Eagle  . 

so 

146 

Gainesville  . 

.  1S3 

136 

Java  . 

24 

26 

Genesee  Falls  . . . . 

15 

59 

Middlebury  . . 

57 

61 

Orangeville  . 

76 

68 

Pike  . 

50 

209 

Perry  . 

.  1,016 

68 

Sheldon  . 

59 

95 

Wethersfield  . 

42 

74 

Warsaw  . 

.  553 

178 

Totals  . 

.  2,900 

1,970 

It  will  be  seen  that 

Mr.  Joiner 

carried 

10  of  the 

towns.  He  received  a 

large 

majority  of  the  votes  of 

genuine  farmers  and 

country  people,  and 

was  de- 

feated  in  the  two  large  towns  of  Perry  and  Warsaw. 

Under  the  circumstances  he 

made 

a  good 

run.  All 

understand  how  difficult  it  is  for  an  independent  to 
win  over  a  designated  candidate.  In  this  case  both 
sides  declared  for  the  principle  of  the  home  rule 
school  bill.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  Mr.  Hanley 
will  be  permitted  to  support  it  This  election  leaves 
Wyoming  County  strongly  supporting  the  Joiner  bill 
while  defeating  its  backer.  Another  thing  well  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  this  election  is  that  Hon.  Silas  L.  Striv¬ 
ings  is  opposed  to  the  Joiner  bill,  though  his  own 
township  gave  a  majority  for  Mr.  Joiner. 


The  Line  Fence  Question 

MEN  may  come  and  men  may  go  but  there 
are  certain  things  which  seem  to  go  on  for¬ 
ever.  One  of  these  is  the  eternal  line  fence  question. 
With  changes  in  methods  of  farming  new  fence 
problems  arise.  We  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  in 
a  dairy  section  sold  his  cows  and  went  to  growing 
vegetables  and  fruits — using  fertilizers  and  keeping 
no  stock.  He  wants  to  know  whether  he  must  go  to 
the  expense  of  building  fences  to  protect  his  crops ! 
The  most  troublesome  problem  is  that  of  the  man 
who  buys  a  flock  of  sheep  and  keeps  them  in  a 
dairy  community.  Can  he  compel  his  neighbors  to 
build  a  sheep-tight  fence,  when  there  are  few,  if 
any  other,  flocks  in  town?  In  such  a  case  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule  is  that  a  fence  that  will  turn  the  common 
stock  of  a  community  is  a  legal  fence.  Thus  in  a 
dairy  section  where  cows  represent  the  common 
stock  of  the  -community  a  cattle-tight  fence  would  be 
all  that  the  usual  farmer  would  be  expected  to  make. 
It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  compel  him  to  build  a  long 
sheep-tight  fence  in  order  to  accommodate  his  neigh¬ 
bor  who  kept  a  flock  of  sheep.  In  a  section  where 
sheep  are  common  and  kept  on  nearly  every  farm, 
a  sheep-tight  fence  would  be  the  rule,  This  question 


comes  to  us  every  week  and  we  judge  that  in  most  of 
the  dairy  sections  a  few  pioneers  are  starting  with 
small  flocks  of  sheep.  They  find  that  the  sheep  may 
walk  right  through  a  cow-tight  fence  and  they  may 
be  held  responsible  for  the  damage.  Can  they  com¬ 
pel  the  neighbors  to  make  the  fence  around  the  pas¬ 
tures  sheep  tight  or  at  least  pay  half  the  cost?  It 
is  not  likely  that  under  the  law  they  can  compel  the 
neighbors  to  do  more  than  make  his  half  of  the  fence 
cow  tight. 
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fions  are  made  by  the  department  experts,  and  all  grow¬ 
ers  whose  plants  and  tubers  meet  the  requirements  are 
permitted  to  use  a  State  certification  tag  on  each  sack, 
that  being  a  paramount  consideration  to  the  purchaser. 
The  cost  of  this  service  is  paid  by  the  grower. 

The  center  of  certified  seed  production  is  South  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are  particularly 
favorable.  Salem  County  took  the  lead  with  316  acres 
entered  for  certification.  Cumberland  County  followed 
closely  with  313  acres,  and  Monmouth  County  entered 
eight  acres.  Each  year  buyers  of  seed  from  this  and 
other  States  are  invited  to  tour  the  section  and  see  the 
potatoes  at  their  height.  The  entire  production  of  many 
of  the  best  fields  is  sold  at  that  time. 


Some  Milk  Figures  Analyzed 

D [RECTOR  H.  J.  Kershaw,  of  the  League,  is  re¬ 
ported  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  papers  with  the 
following  statements  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Sidney : 

Milk  is  comparatively  high  as  farm  prices  go  now. 
Organization  of  the  milk  industry  places  dairymen  in  a 
better  position  than  most  farmers.  Prices  of  milk  re¬ 
cently  have  been  at  199  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  prices, 
while  all  farm  products  taken  together  are  147  per  cent 
on  the  same  basis.  Feed  prices  have  been  at  127  per 
cent. 

Index  numbers  are  computed  in  this  way :  The 
average  price  of  a  product  for  five  years,  1909-1914, 
is  estimated.  This  is  called  the  base  price  or  100 
per  cent.  Then  the  price  of  the  same  product  at  any 
other  time  is  divided  by  this  average  or  basic  price, 
and  the  quotient  is  the  index  number.  The  1909-1914 
average  price  of  milk  is  given  at  $1.59  per  100  lbs. 
For  July,  the  League  paid  net,  $1.S5.  Divide  $1.85 
by  $1.59  and  adjust  the  quotient  to  100  per  cent  and 
we  get  116,  the  index  for  milk  instead  of  199  as  Mr. 
Kershaw  states  it.  Tool  members  got  16  per  cent 
above  the  1909-1914  average.  The  index  for  butter 
was  153,  for  cheese  155.  The  price  index  of  all  farm 
products  was  141;  for  non-agri cultural  commodities 
159.  Dairy  products  were  12  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  of  all  farm  products  for  July,  but  the  pool 
was  25  per  cent  below  that  average,  and  37  per 
cent  'below  butter.  It  is  true  then  that  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  are  doing  better  but  pool  patrons  are  not 
getting  it.  They  are  the  poorest  paid  producers  in 
the  records.  The  feed  index  was  133  for  July.  This 
is  below  dairy  products  generally,  but  17  points 
above  the  pool  net  returns. 

If  Mr.  Kershaw  will  show  how  his  organization  is 
making  dairymen  prosperous  we  would  be  pleased 
to  give  him  ample  space  for  the  demonstration  of 
figures.  Our  figures  are  taken  from  government  re¬ 
ports,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  be  corrected,  if  there 
is  any  error  in  the  application  of  them.  Our  only 
purpose  is  to  give  dairymen  correct  information  that 
they  may  he  able  to  form  sound  judgment  on  their 
business  propositions  and  if  perchance  any  error 
creeps  into  our  statements,  we  wall  be  glad  to  cor¬ 
rect  them  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  finding  the  truth  on 
any  question  in  dispute. 


Auto  Hogs  Punished 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  reader  writes  that  “it  made 
him  feel  good”  to  see  the  following  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer: 

Aa  a  hearing  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Sept.  S,  before 
Justice  Hendricks,  motorists  who  drive  through  the 
country  districts,  pick  flowers  and  disregard  rights  of 
land  owners,  received  a  warning.  Frank  W.  Sautter, 
of  1004  York  St.,  Philadelphia,  was  fined  $200  and 
costs  by  Justice  Hendricks  for  wilfully  and  maliciously 
cutting  flowers  at  Sycamore  Lodge,  the  estate  of  Dr. 
Raley  Husted  Bell,  east  of  New  Hope,  Bucks  County. 

With  his  wife  and  other  women  and  children,  Saut¬ 
ter,  on  July  18,  stopped  at  Sycamore  Lodge.  The  wo¬ 
men  picked  large  bunches  of  laurel  and  rhododendrons. 
When  Dr.  Bell  remonstrated  the  motorist  is  said  to  have 
threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  had  to  make  50  trips  to  the 
place  to  do  it. 

Justice  Hendricks  gave  Sautter  the  choice  of  paying 
the  fine  of  $200  or  being  held  for  criminal  court  on 
charges  of  resisting  arrest,  surety  and  assault.  The  de¬ 
fendant  stated  he  would  pay. 

It  will  make  all  of  us  “feel  good”  to  think  that  we 
have  a  judge  who  will  put  the  proper  barbs  ou  jus¬ 
tice  and  then  hand  it  out  where  it  is  needed.  A  few 
more  such  fines  as  this  and  the  auto  hog  will  stop 
rooting.  That  new  Pennsylvania  law  seems  to  be 
working  where  there  are  men  strong  enough  to 
push  it  along.  That’s  it  exactly;  no  law  is  worth 
five  cents  unless  public  sentiment  gets  back  of  it. 


Certified  Potatoes  in  New  Jersey 

A  BULLETIN  from  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that  the  business  of  growing 
certified  seed  potatoes  is  growing  in  that  State;  637 
acres  being  entered  this  year.  This  seed  is  different 
from  that  grown  in  northern  latitudes — being  late 
planted  and  nearly  a  second  crop  production. 


To  be  certified  the  department  requires  that  the  seed 
be  planted  late  in  the  season.  The  vines  are  usually 
killed  by  frost  and  the  crop  is  harvested  while  the 
tubers  are  still  immature,  thus  retaining  great  vigor. 
It  must  pass  the  requirements  regarding  freedom  from 
disease,  all  diseased  plants  removed  and  destroyed,  and 
it  must  be  thoroughly  sprayed.  Two  rigid  field  inspec- 


Advertising  the  Apple 

''■pHERE  seems  no  doubt  this  year  about  the  east- 
-!■  era  apple  crop.  It  is  heavy,  and  the  buyers  have 
succeeded  in  making  the  public  believe  that  there  are 
more  apples  in  sight  than  is  really  the  case.  Prices 
are  low.  In  our  own  experience  we  have  never  known 
the  early  varieties  to  bring  so  little  money.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  The  people  are 
not  eating  the  earlier  fruit  as  they  did  in  former 
years.  The  wonderful  distribution  of  other  fruits  is 
partly  responsible  for  this.  A  large  proportion,  if 
not  a  majority,  of  city  consumers  have  reached  the 
point  where  they  will  not  buy  early  apples  while  they 
can  have  yellow  peaches  at  a  fair  price.  A  few 
years  ago  no  one  dreamed  that  the  distribution  of 
the  Elberta  peach  would  have  any  such  effect  upon 
apple  sales;  yet  this  has  happened  as  one  of  those 
strange  turns  in  the  market.  It  is  somewhat  like 
the  effect  which  a  more  complete  distribution  of  rice, 
macaroni  and  similar  foods  is  having  upon  potato 
consumption,  and  it  must  be  reckoned  with — for  it  is 
likely  that,  with  improved  transportation  and  stor¬ 
age,  the  season  for  yellow  peaches  will  be  extended 
at  least  a  month.  It  may  be  considered  as  settled 
that  in  New  York,  at  least,  the  early  apple  cannot 
compete  with  a  yellow  peach  when  offered  at  a  fair 
price.  One  great  trouble  is  that  many  city  people 
are  getting  out  of  the  habit  of  eating  apples — just  as 
they  have  been  dropping  the  habit  of  eating  potatoes. 
The  time  is  ready  for  a  strong  crusade  of  advertising 
the  apple  as  a  food — not  as  a  luxury.  Even  with  the 
most  careful  co-operative  work  we  cannot  dispose  of 
our  big  crop  unless  we  can  in  some  way  induce  town 
and. city  people  to  eat  more  of  the  fruit.  This  has 
been  talked  about  in  former  years,  but  very  little  has 
come  of  it.  Now  it  is  a  case  of  necessity  if  we  are 
to  sell  our  apples.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  starting  a  new 
department  on  methods  of  serving  apples  as  food  and 
will  do  everything  possible  to  help. 


ine  o.D  per  cent  Milk  lest 

Based  upon  the  usual  procedure  the  enforcement  of 
o.O  per  cent  milk  will  cause  a  very  large  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers  to  drop  out  of  the  League,  through  inabilitv  to 
meet  the  test,  thereby  forcing  sales  to  the  “trust”  at 
lower  prices.  What  is  the  sense  of  the  movement,  when 
neither  the  producer  nor  consumer  benefits?  It  simplv 
means  the  middleman  profits.  Barnum  was  right — there 
is  one  born  ever  minute.  When  they  co-operate  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  fact,  it  is  pitiful.  h  p  n 

Pennsylvania. 


TT  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  producer  can  fail  to 
■1  understand  the  demand  for  higher  fat  test  milk. 
When  milk  tests  3.o  it  has  %  lb.  fat  above  the  legal 
standard.  The  producer  gets  20  cents  for  the  extra 
fat.  Its  value  at  retail  butter  prices  is  30  cents.  In 
othei  words  the  extra  fat  is  worth  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  producer  gets  for  it.  One  of  the  present 
pi  obi  eras  of  the  producer  is  to  sell  this  fat  for  what 
it  is  worth.  If  producers’  organizations  are  unable 
to  do  this,  then  the  organizations  may  well  be  re¬ 
organized  in  a  way  to  do  it. 


Wants  to  Drop  Multiple  Prices 

The  Non-pooling  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc.,  proposes  to  the  New  York  Milk  Conference  Board 
to  sell  milk  after  October  1  on  flat  price  instead  of  the 
classification  price,  using  the  3  per  cent  basis  as  here¬ 
tofore.  Also  beginning  with  November  1,  1926,  to  use 
the  pioduction  basis  plan.  If  all  the  milk  in  our  terri¬ 
tory  could  be  produced  in  practically  12  monthly  in¬ 
stallments  the  consumption  in  fluid  milk  and  cream 
would  take  all  produced  in  this  area,  and  should  be 
paid  for  at  one  price. 

We  have  suggested  to  make  price  for  periods,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following: 

1.  — April,  May,  June. 

2.  — July,  August,  September,  October. 

3-  November,  December,  January,  February,  March. 

The  proposition  is  now  under  consideration. 

W.  S.  RHODES. 


Recently  we  looked  over  some  road-working  con¬ 
tracts  made  in  1815.  Men  worked  12  hours  at  10 
cents  a  day  with  $1.00  for  oxen  and  $1.25  for  horses. 
And  they  ivorked  too. 

A  Colorado  farmer  tells  of  cutting  this  year’s  crop 
of  wheat  with  a  binder  30  years  old!  It  is  still  in 
good  condition.  “But,”  says  our  friend,  “I  have  not 
tried  to  keep  it  in  the  shadow  of  a  barbed  wire  fence.” 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


A  Song  of  Courage 

We  should  not  mind  if  skies  are  gray, 

If  joy  but  dwells  within  the  heart, 

With  conscience  clear  from  day  to  d..y. 
We  should  not  mind  if  skies  are  gray, 

Just  cease  to  worry  and  repine 
And  let  the  sun  of  laughter  shine 
Across  your  rugged,  upward  way 
And  you'll  not  mind  if  skies  are  gray. 

We  should  not  mind  how  rough  the  road, 
Just  so  the  goal  is  fair  and  sweet, 

Or  when  ’tis  love  that  plies  the  goad. 

We  should  not  mind  how  rough  the  road, 
Just  so  we’re  treated  fair  and  square, 

Just  so  we  feel  we’re  getting  there, 

We  laugh  and  sing  beneath  the  load 
And  do  not  mind  how  rough  the  I’oad. 

We  should  not  dread  the  coming  night 
That  marks  the  passing  of  the  soul, 

Just  so  our  lives  show  clean  and  bright. 

We  should  not  dread  the  coming  night. 

It  means  surcease  from  toil  and  strife 
And  progress  in  the  scheme  of  life. 

If  we  have  striven  for  the  right 
We  should  not  dread  the  coming  night. 

— George  C.  Mason. 

A  mixture  of  cabbage  and  apple  is  a 
real  farm  salad,  and  is  very  good.  Shave 
cabbage  fine  and  soak  for  one  hour  in 
cold  water  containing  one  teaspoon  of 
celery  salt  in  each  quart  of  water.  Drain, 
and  dry  on  soft  towel.  Peel  firm  apples 
and  cut  into  thin  slices  like  straws  ;  add 
an  equal  amount  to  the  cabbage,  and  put 
all  together  with  boiled  dressing. 

* 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  when 
it  was  more  necessary  for  young  people 
to  have  sufficient  principle  to  decide  flat¬ 
ly  between  right  and  wrong,  and  perhaps 
there  never  was  a  time  before  when  par¬ 
ents,  guardians  and  teachers  paid  so  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  providing  a  sound  foun¬ 
dation  for  these  young  lives.  The  excuse 
that  children  must  develop  their  own  in¬ 
dividuality,  above  everything  else,  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  cover  conduct  that  makes  them 
a  nuisance  when  little,  and  a  danger  when 
big.  Those  of  the  older  generation  who 
were  taught  a  decent  self-restraint  and 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
are  now  told  that  they  are  merely  hypo¬ 
critical,  and  that  sincerity  consists  in 
doing  away  with  all  restraint.  Many 
rural  parents  feel  especially  anxious  now 
that  their  children  must  leave  them  for 
the  town  school,  because  they  dread  the 
laxity  of  conduct  that  prevails  in  so 
many  communities.  There  is  really  no 
safeguard  except  training  in  right  from 
infancy,  and  the  fullest  confidence  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  children.  W  e  think, 
however,  that  women’s  organizations,  of 
every  class,  should  devote  special  care  to 
safeguarding  the  morals  of  the  young,  and 
this  .is  also  essentially  work  for  the  I  ai- 
ent-Teacliers’  Association.  But  every 
discussion  of  improving  the  morals  of  our 
young  people  reminds  us  that  a  stream 
does  not  rise  higher  than  its  source,  and 
the  best  way  to  raise  the  moral  standards 
of  the  young  is  to  raise  those  of  tlieii 

elders. 

From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 


What  Mrs.  D.  B.  P.  said  of  the  rug 
business  is  very  true.  For  one  thing 
many  tried  rug-making,  putting  an  im¬ 
mense  price  upon  the  article,  so  many 
tourists  now  pay  very  little  attention  to 
the  sign  “Rugs  for  Sale.”  Two  ladies 
who  have  little  shops  of  various  antiques 
and  “gift  shops”  said  they  had  not  sold 
a  braided  rug  this  season.  A  third  dealer 
showed  me  a  rug  made  of  fine  all  wool 
braids  which  a  lady  wished  to  have  sold 
for  $50;  later  she  said  $25,  but  lie  said  a 
tourist  stated  in  the  large  cities  she 
could  get  one  its  equal  in  size  and  quality 
for  $12.  He  also  told  me  that  many  of 
these  rugs  were  made  by  Canadian  wo¬ 
men  who  were  willing  to  work  for  less 
than  the  women  would  here.  So  rug- 
making  is  not  a  royal  road  to  wealth 
any  more.  I  have  left  mine  at  a  wayside 
place  and  if  they  do  not  sell  I  shall  use 
them  as  Christmas  gifts  where  I  know 
they  will  be  appreciated ;  as  I  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  Christmas  rugs  I  will  be 
so  much  ahead  on  my  Christmas  work. 

The  business  of  sawmills  and  small 
hardwood  shops  is  dull,  duller  and  dull¬ 
est.  The  manufacturers  are  blue,  the 
workmen  are  wondering  where  their  Win¬ 
ter  job  will  be  and  the  farmers  who  usual¬ 
ly  sell  a  few  logs  in  Winter  find  that 
source  of  income  shut  off. 

Meanwhile  the  auto  loads  of  ferns  come 
merrily  on  and  the  pickers  are  doing  well. 
While  on  our  trip  we  talked  with  a  picker 
on  a  mountain  near  Rutland  and  he  told 


of  a  picker  who  used  to  pick  1.000 
bunches  a  day  at  two  cents  a  bunch. 
Lately  we  heard  of  one  here  who  was 
said  to  have  picked  900  bunches  one  day, 
but  the  usual  good  pickers  here  only 
claim  to  be  getting  400  to  500  bunches  of 
25  ferns  each  in  a  day  and  even  that 
means  fast  fingers. 

The  Virginia  perennial  pea  freshly 
picked  was  planted  at  once  and  three 
young  plants  are  already  here ;  the  White 
Pearl  variety  from  Indiana  was  sown 
later  and  hasn't  yet  germinated. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Tomato  Desserts 

In  a  recent  issue  I  noticed  a  number 
of  tomato  recipes.  The  writer  remarked 
that;  she  had  never  heard  of  a  tomato 
dessert.  Here  is  a  delicious  substitute 
for  mincemeat  made  from  green  tomatoes  : 

Tomato  Mincemeat. — One  peck  green 
tomatoes,  one  peck  apples,  all  kinds  spice, 
four  cups  raisins,  one  cup  vinegar,  one 
cup  boiled  cider,  10  cups  sugar.  Chop 
tomatoes  and  drain  ;  cover  wdth  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  let  them  come  to  a  scald.  Drain, 
add  one  cup  suet,  sugar,  raisins,  salt  and 
cook  an  hour.  Then  add  the  rest  and 
cook  until  done.  This  may  be  canned  like 
ordinary  mincemeat.  Bake  between  two 
crusts. 

Here  is  also  a  nice  cookie :  Tomato  fill¬ 
ing. — Two  pounds  tomatoes  (ripe),  1  lb. 
raisins,  2  lbs.  brown  sugar.  Inside  of 


lemon  or  one  tablespoon  vanilla.  Cook 
two  or  three  hours,  until  'thick.  Roll 
sugar  cookie  dough  in  a  thin  sheet  to  fit 
your  baking  sheet,  or  if  your  baking 
sheet  is  large  enough  put  half  the  dough 
into  the  baking  sheet  and  roll.  Cover 
with  a  layer  of  tomato  filling  and  then 
put  another  layer  of  cookie  dough  on  top. 

ETHEL  KITTREDGE. 


Pineapple  Pear  Preserves 

Pears  are  now  ready  for  canning.  I 
think  they  are  much  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  spices,  lemons  or  other  fruit,  to 
give  them  flavor,  but  if  you  want  some¬ 
thing  different  try  the  following:  Select 
large  pears,  peel,  and  cut  in  rather  thick 
slices  across  the  fruit.  Use  the  apple 
corer  and  take  out  the  core,  leaving  the 
pear  in  rings.  To  the  pears  add  one  can 
of  pineapple  (shredded)  and  nearly  as 
much  sugar  as  you  would  use  for  pre¬ 
serves,  and  cook  until  tender ;  be  careful 
not  to  cook  too  much  as  they  will  not 
keep  their  shape.  These  are  fine,  with 
a  delicious  pineapple  flavor.  I  used  5 
lbs.  of  pears,  3  lbs.  sugar  and  two  cans 
of  shredded  pineapple.  Elinor  j.  smith. 


We  ought  to  do  our  neighbors  all  the 
good  we  can.  If  you  do  good,  good  will 
be  done  to  you,  but  if  you  do  evil,  the 
same  will  be  measured  back  to  you  again. 
— From  the  Sanskrit. 
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BULLDOG 

PIPELESS  FURNACE 


Pay  Nothing d2H * 


We  will  send  you  a  Bulldog  Pipeless  Furnace  for  free 
inspection.  If  you  want  it,  pay  nothing  until  December 
1st.  Then  pay  only  $10  a  month  at  our  amazingly 
low  price.  Write  today.  Don ’/  miss  this  chance  to  cut 
down  your  fuel  bills!  Install  a  ‘Bulldog  Furnace.  It 
comes  to  you  completely  erected  —  goes  through  any 
door — fits  any  height  of  basement — and  you  install  it 
yourself  in  less  than  two  hours  !  In  fact.  H.  B.  Keater, 
of  Libertyville,  N.  Y.,  says  he  installed  his  furnace  in 


28  minutes!  Don’t  put  up  with  the  old  fashioned 
stove  heat  or  some  outworn  furnace — when  you  can 
so  easily  get  the  greatest  advance  in  scientific  heat¬ 
ing  at  an  astonishingly  low  price.  The  Bulldog  burns 
almost  any  kind  of  fuel,  from  hard  coal  to  cheap 
screenings.  Keeps  a  wood  fire  over  night. 

We  have  factory  connections  in  both  east  and  west 
and  ship  from  nearest  point. 


Heats  Seven  Roams 

at  about  the 

Cost  of  One! 


Mother  Nature  washed  our  part  of  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  left  it  fresh  and 
shining.  The  sun  is  hot,  but  the  nights 
are  cool  and  two  pumpkin  vines  show, 
where  Jack  Frost  pinched  them  a  week 
ago.  Days  such  as  these  arouse  the 
wanderlust  and  many  of  us  want  to  go 
over  the  hills  and  far  away  for  a  final 
trip  in  this  glorious  weather.  Sometimes 
I  wonder  if  our  aboriginal  forefathers 
did  not  bequeath  us  this  desire  as  a  left 
over  from  their  days  of  Summers  spent  m 
one  vicinity  and  Winters  in  another. 

As  August  was  a  month  of  dull  weather 
it  was  impossible  to  hay  and  there  are 
still  many  cutting  grass  on  unoccupied 
farms  Our  folks  are  finishing  then- 
fourth  farm.  Fruit  except  pears  is  quite 
abundant  this  year  and  canning  and 
pickling  are  going  on. 

School  began  yesterday  with  a  teacher 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  State..  As 
usual  we  wonder  what  she  will  bring  into 
the  lives  of  our  children  and  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  A  teacher  has  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  influence  if  she  only  uses  it  aright. 
The  third  grade  year  of  spelling  contains 
but  375  words,  and  this  teacher  started 
them  on  20  words  a  day.  At  that  rate 
they  would  finish  it  in  four  Aveeks,  and 
we 'wondered  how  many  grades  of  spelling 
she  expected  the  little  folks  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  year. 


“We  have  seven  rooms,  four  on  the  first  floor  and  three  on  the  second  and  the  Bulldog  heats 
them  fine.  We  find  it  takes  a  little  more  coal  to  heat  the  whole  house  than  it  did  to  heat 
one  room  with  a  stove  using  chestnut  coal.”  J.  B.  Smith,  19  Elm  Street,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


3  Tons  Heats  8  Rooms 

“My  furnace  has  been  in  use  for  3  years 
and  our  house  is  always  warm,  including 
floors.  I  used  3  tons  of  hard  coal  last 
winter  to  heat  our  eight  room  house. 
You  can  use  anything  that  will  burn  in 
the  Bulldog.  We  often  warm  up  during 
a  stormy  period  in  summer  with  waste 
paper.”  Lester  F.  Coons,  Ellenville,  N.Y. 


Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half! 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  house  be¬ 
fore  I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  house 
was  always  cold.  With  the  Bulldog  it 
only  takes  half  as  much  coal  and  we  had 
weather  below  zero,  and  the  house  was 
nice  and  warm  in  the  morning  when  we 
got  up.”  Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211  W.  Arch 
St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 


2/4  Tons  Heats  5  Rooms 

“There  is  no  heater  to  compare  with  the 
Bulldog.  I  burned  2V2  tons  of  coal  last 
winter  and  heated  5  rooms  and  bath.” — 
Walter  Geary,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Fuel  Saved  Pays  for  Furnace 

“This  is  the  second  winter  I  have  used  the 
Bulldog  and  the  savings  in  my  coal  bills 
have  paid  for  my  furnace.”— Milton  E. 
Spain,  Casey,  la. 


Send  Coupon  %  Free  Book 

!■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■«■■■■■■■■■■■■■■»■■  t  tin®  tr.  havp  all  the  heat  vou  want — where  you  want 


BABSON  BROS. 


Bulldog  Furnace  Co.,  Sole  Distributors 

19th  and  California  Ave.,  Dept.  30-77  Chicago 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  your  free 
catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Pipeless  Furnace. 

(Print  name  and  address  plainly)  Have  you  a  basement 


Name. 


Address  .. 


Learn  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want— where  you 
it  —  and  save  money!  Remember  the  Bulldog  is  different 
and  better!  Complete  combustion  of  gases  saves  25%  of 
your  fuel  bill.  Exclusive  Gable-Top  Radiator  receives  all  the 
direct  rays  of  the  fire.  Exclusive  oblong  fire-pot  is  not  only 
ideal  for  coal,  but  enables  you  to  keep  a  wood  fire  over 
night.  Remember  — the  Bulldog  is  sent  for  free  inspection 
Get  our  Free  Book  and  special  “Pay  Nothing  Now”  offer! 
Write  TODAY! 

Bulldog  Furnace  Co.,  *9th  St.  and  California  Ave. 

Babson  Bros.,  Sole  Distributors  Dept.  30-77  Chicago,  II 
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"Pretty  Polly,” 
an  ingenious 
sewing  case 


V Xgw! 


"Hip  Sing,  ”  the  convenient 
laundry  pincushion 

These  and  many  other 
practical  designs  for  gifts 
and  bazar  work  are  shown 
in  our  new  Sewing  Book 
No.  1 5  with  pattern  sheet 
for  5  of  the  most  attractive 
articles.  All  are  made  or 
trimmed  with 


Send  i  o  cents  in  stamps 

for  book  and  three -yard  sample  in  fast  color 
percale  in  any  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  colors:  Yellow,  Peach,  Linen, 

Gray,  Light  Blue,  Orange,  Red,  , 

Navy,  Lavender,  Old  Rose,  Pink,  I 
Copenhagen, Reseda,  Brown.Black. 

Wm.  E.  Wright  &  Sons  Co. 

i Manufacturers 

Dept.  366  Orange,  N.  J. 


The  Household  Solder 


On  the  active  farm  where  de¬ 
lays  mean  loss  of  dollars,  Kester 
Metal  Mender  steps  right  up 
and  does  its  work  in  a  jiffy. 

No  need  to  tote  busy  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  shop.  Anybody  can 
solder  anywhere  with  K  ester, — 
it  ** Requires  Only  Heat.” 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You. 


FREE 

SAMPLE 

Upon 

Request 


CHICAGO  SOLDER 

4201-392  WrightwoodAve. 


COMPANY 

.Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


J 


Nbn^Eleetric 

VACUUM  CLEANER 

VV  with  a  Non-electric  Sterling 
-L~  you  can  enjoy  all  advantages  of 
a  powerful  vacuum  cleaner  with¬ 
out  electricity.  Cleans  carpets, 
rugs  or  floors  same  as  electric. 

Has  whirling  brush  to  loosen 
dirt.  Powerful  suction  from 
gear  driven  fan.  Proven  suc¬ 
cess  in  thousands  of  homes. 

Costs  nothing  to  run.  Doesn’t 
hurt  rugs.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Feather-weight;  mostly 
aluminum.  Price  only  S18.50, 

$3.50  down  and  $3.00  monthly. 

Order  direct.  Money  back  if 
you’re  not  satislied. 

Circular  free. 

STERLING  MFG.  CO. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich.  __ 

LUTCH  holds 
False  Teeth 

tight  in  the  mouth 

KLUTCH  forma  a  comfort  cushion  between  plate  and  Rums;  holds 
the  plate  soBnug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  “be  played  with,” 
and  not  a  seed  can  Ret  under  it.  You  can  eat  and  talk  aa  well 
a*  you  did  with  your  own  teeth.  At  DruRRiats,  50  cents  a  box, 
or  sent  postpaid  for  60  cen'a. 

MART  Jb  CO.  Box  2818  EI.MIIIA,  N.  Y. 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  onee  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

.Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  Uesli.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  tiO  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  aud  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R-1 ,  Burlington,  VI. 

All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  at  bargain. 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Few  Fall  Recipes 

Apple  Jam. — When  cooking  apples  for 
jelly,  after  draining  slightly  rub  through 
a  colander,  and  to  each  cup  of  the  pulp 
add  %  cup  of  sugar,  boil  until  thick,  stir 
often.  Seal  same  as  jelly  or  in  pint  fruit 
jars. 

Plum  Conserve. — Four  dozen  plums  cut 
up  fine,  two  oranges.  Cut  orange  peel 
fine  and  cover  with  boiling  water,  cook 
two  or  three  minutes,  drain  and  add  peel 
to  pimps,  add  one  cup  of  raisins  cut  fine. 
Measure  fruit,  and  add  as  many  cups  of 
sugar  as  you  have  fruit.  Boil  until  thick, 
seal  in  pint  or  *4  pint  fruit  jars.  Fine. 

Pepper  Relish. — Two  dozen  sweet  pep¬ 
pers,  about  half  of  them  to  be  red  ones ; 


Beginning  with  our  issue  of 
October  2nd,  the  price  of  our 
patterns  is  reduced  to  a  uni¬ 
form  rate  of  10  cents  each. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


590.  Attractive 
Model.  Cut  in  sizes 
30,  38,  40,  42,  44 
a  it  d  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3>,i  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


579.  Box-plaited 
Skirt.  Cut  in  sizes 
10  years,  30,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of'  40- 
in.  material  with 
yd.  of  18-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3  yds. 
of  ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


580.  Shirring  Is 
New.  Cut  in  sizes 
10  years,  30,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
Vsl  yd.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


577.  Youthful  Lines. 
Cut  in  sizes  10  years, 
30,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  30  requires  4 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  2tis  yds. 
of  ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


Large  Pattern.  Catalog,  10  cents. 


one  dozen  medium-sized  onions  and  a 
large  bunch  of  celery.  Remove  seeds 
from  peppers,  shred  all  vegetables  fine, 
add  vinegar  so  you  can  see  it  in  the  ket¬ 
tle,  (do  not  cover  it  with  vinegar),  add 
three  cups  of  brown  sugar,  two  teaspoons 
of  salt,  a  handful  of  mustard  seed.  Boil 
20  minutes.  Seal  while  boiling  hot  in 
pint  jars. 

Plum  Jam. — When  canning  plums  the 
soft  or  broken  ones  may  be  used  for  jam. 
Add  one-third  as  much  sour  apples  as 
plums.  Use  very  little  water,  weigh  or 
measure  fruit  and  add  same  weight  or 
measure  of  sugar.  Cook  until  thick ;  seal 
while  hot.  mrs.  j.  u.  P. 


To  Remove  Ink  Stains 

To  remove  ink  stains  from  clothing  of 
any  color,  apply  a  paste  made  with  equal 
parts  of  powdered  alum  and  cream  of 
tartar.  It  will  not  take  the  color  out  of 
the  cloth  but  will  remove  ink  of  any  color 
or  kind.  More  than  one  application 
may  be  needed  to  remove  all  the  ink.  I 
took  red  ink  out  of  a  bright  blue  dress, 
and  it  did  not  change  the  color  of  the 
cloth  at  all.  rosetta  flint. 


GASOLINE  MOTOR 

WASHER 

SimplifierWashinj 
in  County  Homes 

THIS  most  modern  gasoline 
motor  washer  now  brings  the 
advantages  of  the  BOSS 
THERMO  insulated,  heat-retain¬ 
ing  construction  within  reach  of 
every  country  home.  Its  high  tem¬ 
perature  washing  process  is  unsur¬ 
passed  for  fast,  thorough  and 
beautiful  work. 


Ample  power  is  supplied  by  a  4-cycle, 
silent,  dependable  gasoline  motor  built 
like  an  auto  engine.  Costs  only  3  cents 
per  hour  to  run.  So  simple  that  a  child 
can  operate  it.  Can  be  used  indoors. 
Not  an  ordinary  gasoline  engine. 

The  BOSS  THERMO  Construction 
may  also  be  had  in  Electric  Model, 
which  operates  from  individual  power 
plant  or  public  service  line. 

The  BOSS  Washer  Line  includes  many 
different  models  in  gasoline  motor. 


electric,  hand,  water  and  belt  power. 
These  quality  washers  can  be  bought 
from  your  dealer  at  present  low  prices 
from  $7.75  up.  More  than  1,000,000  in  use. 
Many  bought  10, 20  and  even  30  years  ago 
are  still  serving  their  original  owners. 

Guaranteed  by  the  pioneer  Cincinnati 
Washer  manufacturers — makers  since 
1889  of  the  time-tried  BOSS  Washers, 
Ii  your  dealer  does  not  have  them  we 
will  ship  you  direct.  Free  booklet  on 
request.  Use  the  coupon  today. 


THE  BOSS  WASHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


BOSS  WASHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
2388  Harris  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  (  )  Hand  (  )  Water 

(  )  Electric  (  )  Engine,  or  (  )  Gasoline  Motor 

Washer. 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No . 

Town  and  State .  . 

Dealer’s  Name . . . 
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Dwinell -Wright  Company 

Chicago  Portsmouth,  Va. 


lie  flavor  is 
Roasted  In! 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Re¬ 
duced  Factory  Prices.  In¬ 
troduces  sensational  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges.  Furnaces.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  and  combination 
gas  and  coal  ranges  in  soft  grey 
and  delft  blue.  Mahoganyporce- 
lain  enamel  heating  stoves. Cash 
or  easy  terms— as  lowas  $3down. 
$3  monthly.  24  hr.  shpts.  30  day 
free  trial.360  day  approval  test.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  26  yrs.in  busi¬ 
ness.  600,000  customers.  Write  today 
for  your  copy  of  this  FREE  book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 

KALAMAZOO  MICH. 


“A  KSLlaLi\Y0LZjCLa  *  *  * 

T»*d.  Mark  Register#*  Direct  to  You” 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80, 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


GuticuraSoap 

Is  Pure  and  Sweet 

Ideal  for  Children 

Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address: 
Cnticura  Laboratories, ,Dept.  M.  Malden,  Mass, 


II! 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25 %  TO  40% 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charg-es.  Write  for  FREE  tS-page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 
426  Albeo  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  BEk\vEEPEUl  M 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
A 11  complete,  only  S83. 1)5.  Over  halt' profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  ro  Canada.  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100.  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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“Three  years  ago  we  had  an  old  wooden  smoke-house. 
We  hung  up  about  400  pounds  of  pork  to  be  smoked  with 
green  maple  wood,  but  over  night  the,  wood  got  well  dry 
and  the  fat  dripping  on  the  fire  destroyed  our  smoke¬ 
house  and  the  meat.  Thanks  to  the  man  who  invented 
Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt,  we  no  longer  need  to  risk  burn¬ 
ing  up  our  meat.  The  meat  we  cured  with  Old  Hickory 
looks  fine;  its  brown  color  gives  a  person  an  appetite  to 
look  at  it;  the  meat  did  not  shrink  any  and  has  a  better 
taste  than  smoke-house  meat.  —  Walter  Laks,  Hol¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


You  lose  many  pounds  in  flavory 
meat  juices  and  by  the  drippings  of 
fat,  in  the  smoke-house  even  though 
you  may  not  set  fire  to  the  building. 
You  save  all  this  smoke-house  shrink¬ 
age  together  with  the  labor  and  fire 
risk  and  you  get  better  meat  by  us¬ 
ing  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  to  cure 
and  smoke  your  meat  at  the  same 
time.  Old  Hickory  is  pure  salt  with 


genuine  hickory  wood  smoke  put  on 
it  by  the  Edwards  process.  It  con¬ 
tains  no  acids  or  harmful  chemicals. 
It  is  so  wholesome,  so  flavory  that 
thousands  prefer  it  to  white  salt  for 
table  use  and  for  cooking. 

At  your  dealers  in  air-tight,  trade- 
marked,  ten  pound  drums.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book. 


THE  SMOKED  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF  AND  CANADA 

SMOKED  SALT 

EDWARDS  PR0CE5S 

PATENTS  PENDING 


’  The  Smoked  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  408-428  Culvert  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  sample  of  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  and 
booklet  No.  428-B  of  suggestions  for  better  methods  of  curing  and  cooking. 


Name . . . . . 

City . — . . 


R.  F.  D.  No. . . . ...... . — 

My  Dealer’s  Name  is - - 


_ _ State . 
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XX  Turn  Idle  Fields  Into  Profits 

llllll  TF  YOU  have  wet,  idle  fields  that 
XX  i  are  costing  you  money  in  taxes 
instead  of  bringing  you  money  in 
crops,  write  for  a  free  copy  of  “  Land 
Development  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite.”  It  tells  you  how  to  drain 
this  waste  land  by  the  propagated 
method  of  ditch  blasting. 


■g|j> 
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Name  .. 
Address 


HERCULES  POWDER.COMPANY 

(INCOUPOfiATEO) 

904  MARKET  STREET 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV. -  V.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Feeding  for  Better  Milk 
Flow 

How  can  I  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
milk  from  a  dairy  of  six  cows  without 
putting  half  of  what  they  make  into  feed? 
Last  Spring  I  bought  the  six-cow  dairy 
on  half  of  checks,  mostly  young  cows 
from  four  to  six  years  old.  Buildings  on 
farm  being  poor  I  have  to  take  the  milk 
to  cheese  factory.  Last  Spring  when 
milk  sold  for  around  $1.25  per  cwt.,  I 
fed  a  ration  of  a  mixed  feed  and  gluten 
feed,  'six  quarts  a  day  per  cow  on  a 
50-50  basis.  The  six  cows  averaged 
around  170  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  Pastures 
got  poor,  so  I  kept  up  that  ration,  but 
cows  gradually  fell  down  on  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  around  140  lbs.  per  day.  The  cows 
were  not  in  very  good  condition  when 
they  freshened,  and  in  about  the  same 
condition  today.  Thinking  that  might  be 
the  cause  of  shrinkage  I  changed  their 
ration  to  four  quarts  of  corn  and  oats 
a  day  per  cow.  Now  I  am  getting  around 
105  ‘  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  Pasture  is 
meadows  where  the  after  feed  abounds 
in  clover,  milk  around  $1.70  per  cwt., 
and  cheese  advancing  in  price.  Am  I 
not  giving  the  cows  enough,  or  should 
I  change  to  some  other  feed  where  the  re¬ 
turns  would  pay  the  difference  with  a 
small  profit.  I  am  farming  as  a  side¬ 
line  and  do  not  have  to  depend  on  the 
farm  for  a  living ;  still  I  think  that  six 
cows  should  pay  for  what  feed  they  con¬ 
sume  on  half  of  what  they  make,  even 
if  milk  prices  are  small.  You  will  note 
that  I  had  to  make  up  a  difference  in 
feed  bill  feeding  the  ration  I  did  when 
they  freshened.  B.  d. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  cows  are  shrinking  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  from  two  probable  causes.  One 
of  them  is  natural  in  that  your  herd  has 
been  milking  since  Spring  and  are  getting 
along  in  their  lactation  period.  On  the 
other  hand  your  pasture  grass  is  not  fur¬ 
nishing  at  this  time  the  nutrients  that 
were  available  earlier  in  the  season.  Early 
pastures  furnish  a  sufficient  amount  of 
protein  for  high  milk  production.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  the  herd  needs  a  ration 
with  more  protein  in  it  than  the  one  you 
are  feeding.  Then,  too,  if  your  cows 
were  thin  in  flesh  early  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  hold  their  production  during 
the  late  Summer  months.  It  is  advisable 
now  to  purchase  a  good  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  ration,  or  if  you  wish  to  mix  your 
own  it  is  suggested  you  try  the  following 
mixture : 

.",00  lbs.  corn-and-cob  meal  or  hominy, 
200  lbs.  standard  middlings,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  200  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  10  lbs. 
salt ;  total  1,010. 

This  ration  should  be  fed  at  the  rate 
of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3*4  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  per  cow.  If  you  have  any  green 
corn  or  have  a  silo  it  would  pay  to  begin 
feeding  this  type  of  roughage  immediately. 
As  a  protection  to  your  milk  supply  next 
Summer  it  is  advised  that  you  fit  your 
cows  for  their  next  lactation  period  by 
feeding  them  all  the  grain  they  will  eat 
of  a  fitting  ration  from  the  time  they 
dry  off  until  about  two  weeks  before 
freshening  time.  A  good  fitting  ration 
can  be  made  of  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats, 
bran  and  oilmeal.  J.  w.  B. 


Cattle  Testing 

Our  town  is  considering  the  cattle  test. 
Is  it  the  herds  of  cattle  or  the  number 
of  cattle  that  is  counted?  I  am  told  it 
is  the  herds.  B.  s. 

New  York. 

The  law  relating  to  tuberculin  testing 
reads :  “Whenever  90  per  cent  of  the 
herds  of  cattle  or  whenever  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  cattle  in  any  town 
have  been  subjected  to  the  tuberculin 
test  .  .  .  and  the  owner  of  any  un¬ 

tested  herd  in  such  town  refuses  or  ne¬ 
glects  to  have  his  herd  tuberculin  tested, 
then  the  commisisoner  may  order  the 
premises  or  farm  on  which  such  untested 
herd  is  harbored  to  be  put  in  quarantine 
so  that  no  domestic  animal  shall  be  _  re¬ 
moved  from  or  brought  to  the  premises 
quarantined  and  so  that  no  products  of 
the  domestic  animals  on  the  premises  so 
quarantined  shall  be  removed  from  the 
said  premises.” 

The  law,  which  formerly  read,  “Herds 
of  cattle,”  lias  now  been  changed  to  read 
as  above.  You  will  note,  too,  that,,  in¬ 
stead  of  reading  “no  bovine  animal”  or 
“no  products  of  the  bovine  animals  on 
■the  premises  so  quarantined,”  the  law 
here  reads  no  “domestic  animal”  and  no 
products  of  “the  domestic  animals  on  the 
premises  so  quarantined”  shall  be  re¬ 
moved  from  or  brought  to  or  shall  be 
sold.  Since  hens,  swine,  sheep,  horses, 
dogs  and  other  animals  come  under  the 
head  of  “domestic”  animals,  this  law  was 
evidently  framed  to  give  the  commissioner 
the  utmost  power  of  coercion  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and,  whether  he  uses  it  or  not,  his 
local  representatives  interested  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  tuberculin  test  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  club  well  calculated  to  be 
effective.  M-  B-  D- 


The  Joke 

was 

—on  Him— 

“The  best  butter  I  ever 
tasted,”  be  said  —  and  his 
wife  had  made  it  from  cream 
a  De  Laval  bad  separated 
from  his  skim-milk. 


“I  had  been  trying  for  ten  years  to 
interest  this  man  in  a  new  De  Laval 
Separator,”  said  one  of  our  good  agents 
in  relating  this  incident.  “I  felt  certain 
he  needed  a  new  separator  and  that  he 
was  paying  for  a  new  De  Laval  every 
year  and  not  getting  it.  But  I  couldn’t 
make  a  ‘dent’  in  him.  Finally  one  day 
I  took  a  new  separator  out  to  his  place, 
lie  was  away,  but  with  the  assistance  of 
his  wife  I  ran  their  skim-milk  through 
the  De  Laval.” 


That  Convinced  Him 


“We  recovered  a  goodly  amount  of 
cream,  which  the  thrifty  wife  later 
churned  into  butter.  This  was  served 
at  supper  the  next  night  and  my  friend 
said  it  was  the  best  butter  he  ever 
tasted.  Then  his  wife  broke  the  news. 
He  admitted  the  joke  was  on  him,  and 
of  course  the  De  Laval  stayed  and  his  old 


machine  was 
traded  in  as 
part  payment 
on  it.  Later  this 
same  m  a  n  told 
me  that  he 
would  have  been 
$1,000  ahead  if 
he  hadn’t  wait¬ 
ed  so  long, 
was  no  joke.” 

It  d  o  e  s  n’t 
take  most  peo¬ 
ple  ten  years  to  learn  of  the 
profit  and  satisfaction  in  using  a 
Laval,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  butter-fat 
waste  still  exists  on  many  farms. 


greater 
De 


25°/o  of  Separators  Waste 


According  to  cow  testers’  reports,  at 
least  25%  of  all  the  cream  separators  in 
use  today  are  wasting  butter-fat.  That 
means  about  one  million  people  are  losing 
money  and  don’t  know  it.  It's  easy  to 
find  out  whether  you  are  one  of  them. 
Ask  your  De  Laval  Agent  to  bring  out 
a  new  De  Laval  and  show  you  its  many 
new  features  and  improvements.  Be  sure 
to  see  the  “floating”  bowl — the  greatest 
separator  improvement  in  25  years.  It 
eliminates  vibration  and  makes  the  bowl 
run  smoother. 


Then  run  your  skim-milk  through  it. 
If  your  old  separator  is  wasting  cream, 
the  new  De  Laval  skims  so  clean  it  will 
be  recovered. 


Prices,  Terms ,  Catalogs ,  Etc. 


A  De  Laval  doesn’t  cost  any  more  than 
some  machines  and  but  little  more  than 
the  cheapest.  It  will  certainly  pay  for 
itself  in  less  time.  One  can  be  bought  on 
most  any  terms  you  desire,  so  that  you 
can  use  it  while  it  pays  for  itself.  See 
your  local  De  Laval  Agent  or  send  coupon 
below  to  nearest  De  Laval  office  for  cata¬ 
logs  and  complete  information. 


De  Laval 

Cream  Separators 
and  Milkers 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7059 

105  Broadway,  New  York 

000  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago 

01  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  me,  without  obli-  i  yijlkm^ <>l  p] 
gation,  full  information  on  ^  ebeck  which 

Name  . 

Town  . 

State  . . R.F.L) . No.  Cows . 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Alfalfa  Dried  in  an  Oven 

THE  MASON  DRYING  SYSTEM  IN  OPERATION 

ON  WALKER-GORDON  FARMS. 

The  New  Jersey  Alfalfa  Association  is 
a  live  organization  interested  in  further¬ 
ing  the  growth  and  use  of  this  valuable 
forage  plant.  It  was  recently  invited  by 
President  Jeffers,  of  Walker-Gordon 
Farms  Co.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J.,  to  inspect 
the  plant  for  artificially  drying  Alfalfa 
installed  there  this  season. 

Several  years  ago  TnE  It.  N.-Y.  printed 
a  short  account  of  the  Mason  system  of 
drying  Alfalfa  artificially.  It  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  then,  and  has  been  improved  until 
it  appears  to  be  thoroughly  practical  for 
large  farming  operations  where  high-class 
Alfalfa  is  needed. 

The  Walker-Gordon  'Farms  are  run  on 
the  basis  of  quality,  making  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  milk  —  certified  and  “modified”  for 
special  purposes.  Large  areas  of  Alfalfa 
have  been  grown  successfully,  and  the 
oven-drying  apparatus  has  been  installed 
to  get  the  Alfalfa  to  the  cows  in  better 
condition  than  is  usually  found  possible 
with  ordinary  methods  of  curing. 

The  Alfalfa  is  cut  with  a  tractor  mow¬ 
er  with  conveyor,  which  delivers  it  into 
a  truck  traveling  alongside.  Thus  it 
never  touches  the  ground  and  contains 
no  raked-up  dirt  and  stones.  When  one 
truck  is  loaded,  another  takes  its  place 
and  the  load  goes  to  the  oven. 

The  oven  is  160  ft.  long,  about  8  ft. 
wide  and  the  same  height.  Through  it 
runs  an  endless  chain  conveyor  of  iron 
framework  and  canvas.  It  is  essential 
that  the  green  Alfalfa  be  delivered  on 
to  this  conveyor  in  an  evenly  spread  mass, 
so  that  it  may  all  have  the  same  exposure 
to  the  oven  heat.  This  even  distribution 
is  had  by  running  it  through  a  set  of 
picking  rolls  which  tear  apart  the 
bunches  and  drop  it  evenly  on  .the  con¬ 
veyor,  which,  as  it  enters  the  oven,  has 
a  layer  about  7  in.  thick,  and  so  nearly 
uniform  that  it  reminds  one  of  a  roll  of 
cotton  batting.  When  ;unning  steadily, 
the  speed  of  the  conveyor  is  5  ft.  per 
minute. 

It  is  aimed  to  have  the  oven  tempera¬ 
ture  where  the  hay  enters  at  130  degrees, 
gradually  increasing  to  250  to  275  degrees 
toward  the  last.  The  furnace  supplying 
the  heat  in  this  plant  is  about  30  ft.  long 
and  4  ft.  wide.  It  is  fed  from  side- 
openings,  hard  pea  coal  being  used.  As 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
required  heat,  Mr.  Mason  thinks  a  longer 
furnace  may  be  necessary  here. 

The  hot  air  from  the  furnace  is  blown 
into  the  oven  near  its  lower  end  by  a 
fan  said  to  deliver  about  four  tons  of 
air  per  minute.  The  fan  temperature 
runs  around  250  degrees,  so  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  “something  doing”  inside  the 
oven  when  the  strong  blast  of  hot  air 
strikes  the  green  Alfalfa.  Midway  the 
length  of  the  oven  is  a  ventilator.  Of 
course  Mr.  Mason  has  figured  very  care¬ 
fully  on  these  matters  of  applying  the 
heat,  and  ventilation.  He  is  a  mechanical 
engineer  by  profession  and  has  developed 
this  hay  drying  proposition  as  a  sort  of 
side  line  which  specially  interested  him. 

When  this  bone-dry  Alfalfa  emerges 
from  the  oven  it>  drops  into  a  grinder 
which  speedily  turns  it  into  Alfalfa  meal 
of  extremely  high  quality,  as  it  lias  all 
of  the  leafage  of  the  plant  and  no  dirt. 
From  the  mill  it  is  conveyed  through  a 
tube  to  be  sacked.  When  run  at  normal 
speed,  the  capacity  is  said  to  be  two  to 
three  tons  of  dried  Alfalfa  per  hour. 
Three  men  can  run  the  apparatus — one 
to  attend  the  distributing  rolls  at  the 
start ;  another  to  fire  and  look  after  the 
blower,  and  the  third  sacks  the  finished 
product. 

This  is  a  plain  account  of  the  plant 
and  its  workings.  But  as  one  follows  the 
whole  operation,  from  the  Alfalfa  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  field  to  the  bright  green  hay 
emerging  from  the  oven  only  40  minutes 
later,  he  realizes  that  he  has  seen  a  real 
moving  picture  that  makes  a  strong  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  imagination.  H. 

Impaction  of  Stomach 

A  promising  young  heifer  died  last 
Spring  and  a  postmortem  revealed  the 
small  stomach  packed  with  Alfalfa  with 


other  organs  in  apparently  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  even  to  the  unborn  heifer  calf 
soon  to  be  dropped.  Alfalfa  had  been 
fed  all  Winter.  A  veterinary  was  called 
and  administered  a  physic  and  tonic,  but 
the  heifer  lingered  and  died.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  learned  of  the  death  and  said  he  had 
used  a  pound  of  Kpsom  salts  and  a  quart 
of  buttermilk  for  the  same  trouble  and 
with  success.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
latter  treatment,  and  what  do  you  ad¬ 
vise  in  a  similar  case?  c.  T.  b. 

The  important  matter  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  cattle  is  to  prevent  impaction 
from  occurring  by  always  supplying 
plenty  of  drinking  water,  salt  and  some 
succulent  or  laxative  feed.  The  disease 
rarely  occurs  when  cattle  are  so  man¬ 
aged.  The  allowance  of  Alfalfa,  which 
is  remarkably  rich  in  protein  and  vita- 
mines,  is  10  lbs.  a  day,  for  an  adult  cow. 
Younger  cattle  take  less  in  proportion, 
according  to  age  and  size,  and  may  have 
some  bright  oat  straw  or  corn  stover 
along  witli  it. 

The  dairy  cow  in  stable  needs,  also, 
30  to  34  lbs.  of  sound  corn  silage  or 
roots  a  day,  as  succulent  and  laxative 
feed,  and  in  addition  should  have  a  pound 
of  concentrate  for  each  3  or  4  lbs.  of 
milk  yielded  daily.  She  also  needs  at 
least  1  oz.  of  salt  daily  and  additional 
minerals,  chiefly  lime,  if  her  ration  is 
deficient  in  that.  Daily  exercise  is  also 
necessary  to  encourage  excretion  of 
waste  materials  produced  by  the  feed. 

It  should  never  be  possible  for  a  cow 
or  other  animal  to  gorge  itself  on  Al¬ 
falfa  or  other  roughage.  One  needs  to 
watch  the  state  of  the  bowels  daily,  as 
indicated  by  the  condition  of  the  feces, 
and  to  gauge  the  allowance  of  roughage 
and  other  feed  according  to  whether  there 
is  tendency  to  abnormal  looseness  or  con¬ 
stipation.  It  is  best  to  feed  cows  in  Winter 
in  such  a  way  that  their  bowel  discharges 
will  be  about  as  soft  as  they  are  in  Sum¬ 
mer. 

As  to  treatment  of  impaction  or  stop¬ 
page  of  the  rumen  with  feed.  It  used  to 
be  the  practice  to  give  great  doses  of 
Epsom  or  Glauber  salt  at  short  intervals 
but  a  better  practice  prevails  today.  It 
is  to  stimulate  muscular  motions  (peri¬ 
stalsis)  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
walls,  for  they  cease  when  impaction  is 
present,  and  a  saline  purge  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  act  while  that  is  the  case.  It 
might  be  more  likely  to  do  so  when  but¬ 
termilk  is  given. 

The  modern  treatment  is  to  give  fluid 
extract  of  nux  vomica  to  stimulate  peri¬ 
stalsis.  The  dose  is  30  to  60  drops  (1 
dram)  given  every  three  or  four  hours, 
along  with  a  dram  of  more  of  salol.  The 
latter  drug  is  an  intestinal  antiseptic. 

Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  is  an¬ 
other  excellent  additional  stimulant.  The 
dose  is  1  or  2  ozs,  well  diluted  and  may 
be  given  in  coffee,  one  pint,  or  in  flax¬ 
seed  gruel  or  tea.  Veterinarians  some¬ 
times  give  stronger  medicines,  such  as 
tartar  emetic  and  barium  chlorid,  in 
small  doses,  or  alkaloids  such  as 
strychnin,  pilocarpin  and  eserine,  with 
a  hypodermic  syringe.  A  pound  dose  of 
castor  oil  is  then  given  when  signs  of 
peristalsis  are  observed.  A.  S.  A. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Duchess,  50e  to  $1.25  box ; 
Gravensteins,  50c  to  $1.75  box  ;  Pippins, 
40c  to  $1  box;  Wealthy,  25c  to  $1  'box; 
Williams,  50c  to  $1  box ;  Wolf  River, 
$1.50  to  $3  bbl. ;  erabapples,  50c  to  $1.25 
box. 

Butter.  —  Higher  scoring  than  extras, 
4514  to  46c;  extras,  45c;  extra  firsts,  43 
to  44* 1/.c;  firsts,  41  to  4214c;  seconds,  39 
to  40y2c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh  extra  twins,  24  to 
24*4c ;  firsts,  2214  to  23*4c ;  Young 
America,  24  to  25c ;  held  extras,  28  to 
2814c;  firsts,  25  to  27c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
60  to  61c ;  mixed  colors,  56  to  58c ;  white 
extras,  53  to  55c;  eastern  extras,  44  to 
47c ;  western  extras.  44  to  47c ;  western 
extra  firsts,  41  to  43c ;  firsts,  38  to  40c ; 
seconds,  34  to  37c;  refrigerator  extra 
firsts,  38  to  3814c ;  firsts,  36  to  37c;  sec¬ 
onds,  34  to  35c. 

Fruit — Blueberries,  22  to  30c  box ;  can¬ 
taloupes,  Col.,  pink  meats,  flats,  $1  to 
$1.50;  standards,  $1.75  to  $3;  Honey 
Dews,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Cassabas,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  cranberries,  $4  to  $4.25  per  half  bbl. 
box ;  grapes,  Moore’s  Early  and  Cham¬ 
pion,  $1  to  $1.50  per  8-bskt  carrier ;  pony 
bskts,  15  to  20c;  Concord  pony  bskts, 
18c ;  grapefruit,  Isle  of  Pines,  $3  to  $5 ; 


lemons,  $2.50  to  $4.50  box ;  oranges,  Cal., 
$3.50  to  $7  box ;  peaches,  $1.75  to  $2.75 
6-bskt  carrier ;  bu.  bskts,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ; 
native,  40  to  75c  per  14-qt.  bskt ;  pears, 
Clapps,  50c  to  $1.25  box ;  Bartlett,  $1 
to  $1.50  box. 

Hay  and  Straw.- — Hay,  ton,  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy,  $28  to  $29 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $26  to 
$27  ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $19  to  $21 ;  eastern, 
$20  to  $23 ;  shipping,  $13  to  $15 ;  clover 
mixed,  $23  to  $26 ;  poor  and  damaged, 
$13  to  $15 ;  swal'e,  $17  to  $20 ;  rye  straw, 
$27 ;  oat  straw,  $13  to  $15. 

Potatoes.  —  Maine  cobblers,  $2.10  to 
$2.20  per  100-lb.  sack ;  sweet  potatoes, 
Eastern  Shore,  $4  per  ’bbl. ;  North  Caro- 
linas,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Poutltry. — Choice  native  fowl,  33  to 
35c ;  medium,  25  to  28c ;  broilers,  33  to 
37c;  chickens,  38  to  43c;  ducklings,  30 
to  32c ;  western  dry  packed  fowl,  fancy, 
large,  32  to  35c ;  medium,  28c ;  small,  24 
to  25c ;  stags,  21  to  24c ;  broilers,  34  to 
37c;  live  fowl,  28  to  32c;  old  roosters,  16 
to  ISc ;  broilers,  large.  30  to  32e;  small, 
25  to  2Sc ;  Leghorns,  23  to  25c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax,  $1 
to  $2.25 ;  shell  beans,  75 e  to  $1.25 ;  Lima 
beans,  $1.50  to  $3  box ;  beets,  50c  to  $1 
box ;  cabbage,  35  to  75c  box  ;  carrots,  75c 
to  $1.10  box  ;  cauliflower,  $1  to  $1.50jbox  ; 
celery,  $1.25  to  $1.65  'box ;  cucumbers, 
$1.50  to  $3  box  ;  pickles,  $3  to  $7.50  box ; 
corn,  yellow.  50  to  90c  box ;  eggplant, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  box  ;  lettuce,  40c  to  $1.25 
box ;  New  York,  75c  to  $1  crat'e ;  pars¬ 
nips,  $1.25  to  $1.75  box  ;  peppers,  green, 
$1  to  $1.40  box ;  red,  $2  to  $2.40  box ; 
radishes,  25  to  50c  box  ;  "spinach,  25  to 
65c  box;  squash,  Summer,  25  to  75c; 
Bay  State,  2)4  to  3c  lb. ;  marrow  and  tur¬ 
ban,  $1.40  to  $2  bbl. ;  tomatoes,  ripe,  50c 
to  $1.50  box  ;  green,  75c  to  $1  box  ;  tur¬ 
nips,  75c  to  $1.25. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Sept.  30. — ^Guernsey  grades,  Louis  Mer- 
ryman,  Timonium,  Md. 

Oct.  5-6. — Holsteins,  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
consignment  sale. 

Nov.  3-4.  —  Holsteins,  Cinque-State 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Manager,  -R.  A. 
Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10-11. — Holsteins,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  J 

PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead’s  Banner,  sold  ns  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

FOR  SALE— A  few  attractive  PURE  BRED 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  U.  S.  Accredited  Herd  and  of  the  noted  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  breeding  which  will  increase  yonr  butter 
fat  test.  These  calves  are  well  grown  and  right  in 
every  way  and  will  please  you.  It  is  better  and 
cheaper  to  buy  a  bull  calf  and  develop  him  than  it 
is  to  wait  and  try  to  buy  a  bull  of  serviceable  age. 
For  full  particulars  write 

BETHAN Y-B0MESTEAD  FARMS,  Box  84,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

BARGAIN  PRICES  °£h  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

from  one  to  ten  months.  Number  of  them  sired  by 
Upland's  Good  Gift,  prize  winning  sou  of  Lang- 
water  Cavalier,  out  of  783-lb.  dam. 

Dams  of  these  calves,  May  Rose  breeding  with 

A.  K.  records.  Accredited  herd  No.  43770. 

Write  today  for  sales  list  and  fall  description 
and  pi’ices. 

FRITZL.YN  FARM,  Pipersville,  Pa. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  fFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Doily  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  „,wjl  quirt  FARMS,  it  I.  !24  It.,  Phila.,  M 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cowsand  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  Allstock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  Weinviteyourinspeetion. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

BREEDERS’  OPPORTUNITY  SCSI'S? 

BULLS,  exceptionally  bred,  also  few  heifers,  at  bargain 
prices.  0.  >V.  McCLTCIlEN,  17  State  Street,  New  York  City 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  cowSeHe1flre,8Bu'ns 

Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

Stock  of  ail  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 

Tiiharnnlin  Toolorl  Grn<le  Holstein  and  Guernsey 

1  UDerCUiin  lesiea  Cowsand  Heifers  that  show 
quality  and  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

1.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

from  Vermont’s  cleanest 
D  U  V  If  O  County.  100  fresh  and 

nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 

2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BAKRE,  VERMONT 

Ckalland  Daniaa  15  head,  Jet  Black  weanlings,  Real 
OnGIIanQ  rOnicS  Pets  for  Children.  Special  prices 
for  30  days,  also  older  ponies  and  Saddle  Horses, 

A.  B.  PORTER  PON  Y  FARMS,  Atwater,  Ohio 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  BUCKS 

8.  J.  81IARPLES  »  •  Centre  Square,  I’u. 


SWINE 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S4.75  ;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
SS.  OO,  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  purebred  Chester  VV  hites, 
barrows,  boars  or  sows,  $6.00  each.  We  have  an  extra 
nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present,  either  purebreds  or 
cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  from  2 
to  50  pigs.,  C.  O.  D.  on  approvnl.  If  pigs  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  on  arrival  at  depot,  return  at  my  expense.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS, 

Kef.  Tanners  Nat’l  Bank.  Telephone  1415 

P.  S  — Orders  filled  promptly,  except  Maine  and  Conn., 
account  of  permit  which  is  usually  10  days’  delay. 


/'PUREBRED  PIGS,, 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID-SUMMEK  SALE— Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow.  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs, 

6  weeks  old,  *8.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  *5.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval  .at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS- 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pi ge,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  0  to  7  weeks  old  *4.50  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $5 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
6  weeks  old,  $6  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly.  Maine 
and  Connecticut  orders  1C  days  to  two  weeks’  delay,  account 
of  permit.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  ship 
from  2  to  50,  C.  O-  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  S(.  Woburn,  Mass. 


DUROCS 


I  am  booking  orders  now 
for  Fail  pigs.  Also  a  young 
boar  of  Spring  farrow  for 
sale.  Prices  reasonable.  The  best  of  breeding 

ALLEN  H.  POST  ENSENORE,  N.  Y. 


IDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 


I  II II  ,  *  6  ,  ,  n  1  1  UURUG,  OtKIVbHIR  t  [1  1  I*  V ' 

IUV  6  weeks  old,  $5.00:  8  to  10  weeks  old  rlllA 
$6.00.  Purebred  and  high-grade  pigs,  $7.00  * 
OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  -  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  type  with  quality 


bloodlines. 


National  C  h  a  m  p  i  o  n 

CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


Reg.  0. 1.C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs 


ROGERS 
N.  Y 


Large  Berkshires 


at  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 
sows,  all  ages.  HARPEN0ING,  Dundee.  N.Y. 


CO**  SALE— Thoroughbred  Berkshire  PIGS.  Large  type 
I  Best  breeding.  ROGER  WERNBERG.  Bax  437,  Bound  Break,  N.  J. 


Guinea  Pigs 

Fine,  young  healthy  stock,  from  S 1  up.  Write  for  special 
iuloimation.  J.  R.  HASKIN  Waterford,  Conn. 


DOGS 


23EAGLE  HOUNDS 

Broken  and  partly  broken  pedigreed  Beagles,  also  Pup- 
Price  S 1  5  to  $40.  EARL  COLE  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.' 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALES— -6  mos.  old.  Males,  $25; 
*  females.  Sio.  3  months  Airedales,  males.  si  8- 
Females,  police  pedigreed,  2  mos.,  $25.  We  welcome  you 

to  write  us.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 


AIRFnfll  CO  The  all-around  dog.  All  ages.  Will  ship 
HinCUHLLO  c.o.l).  SlUDY  SIDS  Filial S,  Jladlson,  .V  Y. 

MALE  CJOON  and  SKUNK  DOG 

4  years  old.  Bull  and  hound  crossed.  A  real  fur  ge tt.  r 

First  $50.  Q.  H.  RILEY _  Franklin,  Vermont 

Jedlgreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Urov©  City,  l*a. 

WILL  SACRIFICE 

Excellent  quality  two  months’  old  sable  and  white 

PEDIGREED  FEMALE  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
Worth  $50.00,  to  good  homes,  for  $15.00  each. 
GLENGAE  -  Boonton,  N.  J. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  WELCH  SHEPHERDS.  Pups 
and  dogs.  Cut  prices  for  30  days.  Ship  <J.  O.  P 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARI1S,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

FIRST  U-L  CnvknnnfJ  f  yrs.  None  belter,  $65.  Pups  $10 
IlldlC  ruiliuunu  Q.  H.  RILEY  Franklin,  Vermoul 


CLASS 


GREAT  DANE  PUP,  Female,  6  months’  old 

Registration  papers  furnished.  Maude  Faulknham.  Antwerp,  N.Y. 


Lake  Shore  Kennels  Rabbi 

young  stock,  all  ages,  all  prices,  on 


,  offers  Coon 
hounds  and 
approval. 


Newfoundland  puppies,  sso.  Wolf  grey  Police 

puppy.  3  months,  female,  only  s  i  5.  Wire-haired  Fox 

Terrier,  10  mos.,  Male,  $25.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 

smooth  bodied!  YEARLING  EWES 

in  car  lots,  also  a  few  cars  of  2  to  5-vear-old  ewes. 

CIIAKI.ES  II.  BRAGG  IlOIXEY,  N.  Y  . 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  Lambs,  **Ewe  Lambs. 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIG-HAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale-Registered  Hampshire  Ram  scrams 

and  breeding  ewes.  KEIKOUT  FARMS,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Dpnr  'shrnnchirce _ YEARLING  &  RAM  LAMBS.  Bred 

ncg.  dill  U|Jollll  Go  1  rom  imported  ram  Flavious.  Elves 
all  ages.  1  imported  ram.  Leroy  0.  lioiver,  Ludlow vilie,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE 


SHROPSHIRE  and  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS 

L.  3X.  10 1. Ill, I ll'S  SONS,  Last  Chatham,  Jl,  Y 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

and  a  few  young  ewes  from  imported  stock. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Pslerboro,  N.  H. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams-&a,“.:k" 


Pnr  Qola— 2  cheviot  ram  lambs,  i  aged  ram. 

I  Ul  oaiG  R.  G.  Gardner  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


UGH TC ft  Registered  Shropshire  Ram, about  2  years  old, 
(IHIIILU  must  be  good,  write  D.  STORM.  Westerla,  N.  T. 
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A  mighty  farm-hand 

If; 


yK 


NOW  that  you  know  the  advantages 
gained  by  using  tractors,  motor 
trucks,  power  units  and  other  labor- 
saving  equipments,  you  shouldn’t  over¬ 
look  the  employment  of  that  concen¬ 
trated  form  of  energy — DYNAMITE! 

It’s  a  most  willing  servant  obedient  and 
efficient, — tackles  any  job  where  labor 
calls,  and  does  its  work  quickly  and 
thoroughly. 

Look  over  your  farm  this  month, — a 
stump  here  and  there,  a  boulder  half- 
buried,  a  winding  creek  cutting  through 
the  meadow,  orchards  needing  a  “re¬ 
vival” — all  these  jobs  can  be  turned 
over  to  the  dynamite  force.  Employ 
this  mighty  farm-hand  to  put  your 
acres  into  condition  for  bigger  and 
better  crops. 

There  is  a  difference  in  dynamite. 
Always  specify  du  Pont  dynamite  and 
look  for  the  name  on  case  or  cartridge. 
Your  dealer  has  the  kind  of  du  Pont 
dynamite  for  your  particular  jobs. 
Place  your  orders  with  him  today. 

Write  today  for  FREE  copy  of  the 
“Farmers’  Handbook  of  Explosives,” — 

100  pages  of  practical  information  as  to 
using  the  mighty  farm-hand — dynamite. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS 
&  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg.  Harvey  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Boston,  Mass. 
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FARM  ENGINES 

AT  LOW  COST 

It’s  not  the  first  few  years  but  the 
second  ten  years  of  service  that  tells 
the  story  of  real  engine  economy. 
Thousands  of  Fuller  &  Johnson 
Easy -To -Start  Engines  have  been 
In  use  forthe  past  15  or20  years  and 
are  today  still  giving  the  user  most 
excellent  service. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Easy-To-Start 
Engines  are  made  by  experts  who 
specialize  in  building  economical 
engines  for  farm  use.  That  is  why 
they  last  so  long  — and  why  their 
cost  per  hour  is  so  extremely  low. 
Write  today  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  these  new  Fuller  &  Johnson 
Easy-To-Start  Engines.  Ask  for 
Bulletin  430. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

Engine  Specialists — Established  1840 
1016  Rowe  SI.  Madison,  Wis. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Use  Your  Ford 
© 


, — SAW  YOUR  wood 
-GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
►—PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
►—SHELL  YOURjpORN 
And  for  all 
other  belt* § 


Why  Buy  an  Engine  When  a  Low-Priced 

“WORK-A-FORD” 

can  be  used  with  your  Ford  for  all  belt  work?  Your 
Ford  bas  a  powerful  engine.  It  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  use  it  and  save  your  money. 

No  wear  on  tires  or  transmission.  Just  drive  op  and  hook  on 
Id  three  minutes.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  .Goremor  regulates 
engine  speed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  10-day  trial  offer. 

C.  W.  HUBBARD  Co.  821  Washington  Street  Mendota,  Illinois 


SAMPLE  BOX 

FREE 


Wonder  Ointment  From** 
Sheep’s  Wool  Works  Like  Magic 

A  wonderful  healing  ointment  extracted  from  the 
wool  of  sheep  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 
of  Ohio.  An  sunazing  remedy  for  Bums,  Scalds, 
Cuts,  Sores,  or  any  flesh  wounds  on  man  or  beast. 
Even  stubborn  cases  of  Eczema,  Rash  or  Chillblains 
yield  to  its  soothing  relief. 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  this  wonder  salve 
and  to  prove  its  amazing  heating  properties  Mr.  Philtipa 
wants  to  Bend  a  liberal  FREE  TRIAL  package  to  you. 
Write  today  for  your  FREE  sample  and  booklet  of  uses. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO..  61  Conns  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


Free  Catalog  ,ln  colors  explains 

°  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 


Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St. .Quincy. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Clabbering  of  Sweet  Milk 

I  am  hawing  trouble  with  the  milk  of 
a  Holstein.  It  clabbers  without  souring, 
the  same  as  if  a  junket  ta*blet  had  been 
put  in  it.  This  happens  about  three  or 
four  hours  after  milking,  the  time  varying 
with  the  temperature.  This  thickening 
is  of  course  delayed  when  the  milk  is 
cooled  right  after  milking.  The  striking 
part  of  it  is  that  it  will  not  sour  nor¬ 
mally,  there  'being  no  or  at  least  very 
slight  taste  of  lactic  acid.  It  has  also 
been  found  impossible  to  make  pot  cheese 
properly  with  the  milk.  R.  M.  H. 

New  York. 

We  feel  almost  positive  that  bacteria 
in  the  milk  utensils  is  the  cause  of  this 
unnatural  “clabbering”  of  sweet  milk. 
That  condition  more  commonly  is  called 
“ropy”  or  “slimy”  milk  and  the  germ  re¬ 
sponsible  is  known  as  Bacillus  lactis  vis- 
cosus.  Its  most  common  source  is  water  ; 
that  used  for  the  cooling  of  the  milk,  the 
washing  of  the  milk  vessels,  or  for  drink¬ 
ing  purposes  by  the  cow.  We  also  meet 
with  the  trouble  where  cows  stand  in 
pond,  creek  or  river  water  when  on  pas¬ 
ture.  or  where  they  foul  their  udders  and 
teats  with  mud  or  filth.  In  -some  in¬ 
stances  the  germs  are  introduced  by  dust 
in  the  stable,  milk  handling  room  or  set¬ 
ting  place. 

However,  it  is  possible  that  one  quarter 
of  the  udder,  or  all  of  the  quarters  may 
be  yielding  abnormal  milk,  on  account  of 
a  chronic  form  of  mastitis  or  garget,  and 
a  test  should  therefore  be  made  to  decide 
if  that  is  the  case.  To  that  end  set  a 
sample  of  milk  from  each  quarter  in  bot¬ 
tles  that  have  been  sterilized  by  boiling 
and  labelled  so  that  the  source  of  the 
content  of  each  will  be  known.  If  none 
of  the  milk  “clabbers,”  on  standing  for 
G  to  12  hours,  it  may  be  considered  prac¬ 
tically  certain  that  'bacteria  in  the  milk 
vessels  cause  the  ropy  condition  of  the 
milk. 

If  the  milk  in  one  or  two  of  the  bottles 
becomes  abnormal  on  standing,  or  is  seen 
to  be  abnormal  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn 
into  the  botth\  garget  is  the  cause  and 
the  milk  from  that  quarter,  or  quarters,  , 
should  be  discarded,  or  a  calf  may  be 
allowed  to  nurse.  If  the  calf  will  not 
take  the  milk  from  an  affected  quarter, 
showing  that  it  is  unfit  for  use,  the  se¬ 
cretion  in  that  quarter  should  he  dried 
off  and  the  cow  later  be  fitted  for  the 
butcher. 

There  is  no  certain  remedy  for  chronic 
garget.  If  the  milk  is  sound  when  drawn 
from  the  udder,  no  quarter  being  diseased 
in  any  way,  and  it  stays  sound  on  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  cleansed  and  sterilized  bottles, 
the  treatment  should  be  as  follows :  Per¬ 
fectly  cleanse  every  milk  utensil,  using  a 
good  commercial  washing  powder,  or 
chlorinated  lime  in  the  washing  water. 
Scrub  the  cooling  tank  and  watering  tank 
or  trough  with  water  containing  two  or 
more  ounces  of  chlorinated  lime  per  gal¬ 
lon,  or  provide  a  new  cooling  tank.  Keep 
the  stable  clean  and  as  free  from  dust 
as  possible.  Do  not  shake  up  hay  or  bed¬ 
ding  before  milking.  Set  the  milk  in  a 
new  place,  as  free  from  dust  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  it.  Cleanse  all  parts  of  the 
stable  and  milk  room  and  then  apply 
freshly  made  limewash.  Keep  cows  from 
standing  in  water  or  fouling  their  ud¬ 
ders  and  teats  in  the  stable  or  yard. 
Milk  with  clean,  dry  hands,  after  cleans¬ 
ing  the  udder  with  a  clean,  damp  cloth. 
This  cleansing  must  be  done  before  each 
milking,  every  day  of  the  year. 

It  is  necessary  to  prevent  all  sorts  of 
disease  of  the  udder  and,  likewise,  to  pre¬ 
vent  contamination  of  the  milk.  It  may 
be  added  that  it  is  advisable  to  discard 
milk  while  a  cow  is  in  heat  and  not  to 
use  the  milk  within  two  weeks  of  calving 
or  until  at  least  the  ninth  milking  after 
calving.  The  milk  of  a  cow  that  is  in 
heat  or  that  has  a  sudden  attack  of  gar¬ 
get,  or  one  that  has  slimy  milk,  should 
also  be  kept  out  of  the  mixture  of  milk 
for  market  or  home  use. 

It  is  likewise  important  -to  cleanse  and 
sterilize  all  parts  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  according  to  instructions  given  by 
the  manufacturer  and  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  cleansing  and  steriliza¬ 
tion  of  all  parts  of  the  cream  separator. 

a.  s.  A. 


and 


Ifyourdea/er 
cant  supply  you 
write 

Arcady  Farms  Milling  C«. 

1212-B  Brooks  Building 
Chicago  -  •  Illinois 

Send  for  free  dairy  and 
poultry  books  today 


RELIABLE  VACCINES 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 

BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 

The  Pellet  Form— Single  Doses 
Vials  of  10  doses  *  -  10c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  FILTRATE 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10  and  50  doses  -  13c  PER  DOSE 

BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN 

(Germ-Free  Vaccine) 

Vials  of  10,  20  and 50  doses,  15c  PER  DOSE 

PURCHASE  OUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINES  FROM 
YOUR  VETERINARIAN  OR  DRUGGIST 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Write  Us  for  Our  Free  Blackleg  Booklet 


Better  Prices 

for  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion’  Butter  Color”  gives  that 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 


•ug  or 

ample 


Before  churning  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  to 
each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  But¬ 
ter  Color”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  food  laws.  Used 
for  y^ars  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn't  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at 
grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 


mixing 


\ it-  pow-^B 
tenders  oil 

spread  ingN 
of  sticky 
[  pastes— 


is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
WSF'  io  rats  and  mice.  Quickest,  i 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New  I 
#  tin  package  contains  18“Uis-.6 
Kits."  always  fresh.  35c  at  Am 

§  all  drug  and  general  stores 

Guarantee  coupon^^W 
C-  -— ‘A  in  i*  \  n  y  pai  h-gc  sgjBjf 
The  Rat  Biscuit  Co 

Springfield 

Ohio 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of*  Markets) 

The  New  York  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  on  the  whole  was  rather  dull. 
Hebrew  holidays  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  caused  a  limited  demand  for  many 
lines  of  produce  and  shippers  taking  this 
fact  into  consideration  acted  accordingly. 
The  apple  market  was  very  dull.  Duchess 
apples  were  plentiful  and  the  market  on 
them  very  weak,  good  apples  selling 
around'  40c  a  bushel.  Peach  offerings 
have  been  decreasing  and  prices  advanced 
50c  or  more  a  crate.  New  Jersey  is 
about  done  for  the  season.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  shipping  quite  liberally  and  New 
York  State  is  rapidly  coming  into  sea¬ 
son,  several  carloads  already  being  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
section.  During  most  of  the  week  east¬ 
ern  grapes  sold  fairly  well,  but  a  dull 
market  later  prevailed  with  Moore’s 
Early  in  12-qt.  baskets  selling  around 
75c.  Eastern  cantaloupes  are  gradually 
disappearing  from  the  market  and  with 
western  stock  in  limited  supply  prices 
tended  upward  on  good  quality  melons. 
A  few  cranberries  were  received,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  Massachusetts,  but  the  lim¬ 
ited  offerings  were  'hardly  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand.  The  potato  market 
held  about  steady.  Supplies  were  fairly 
liberal,  but  good  prices  at  country  points 
tended  to  hold  up  the  price  in  the  local 
market.  Long  Island  Green  Mountains 
in  150-lb.  sacks  selling  around  .$4.25. 
The  Catskill  Mountain  section  is  ship¬ 
ping  cauliflower  to  the  New  York  market 
as  well  as  Long  Island  and  Colorado. 
There 'has  been  -a  rapid  expansion  in  the 
acreage  of  this  commodity  during  the  past 
few  years,  but  the  markets  seem  to  have 
little  difficulty  in  absorbing  the  larger 
supply.  Onions  were  very  dull.  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  growers  have  been  trucking 
onions  to  the  New  York  market,  large 
stock  from  sets  selling  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
100-lb.  sack,  most  yellow  onions  from 
other  sections  seldom  exceeding  $1.50  to 
$1.60  a  sack.  The  September  1st  esti¬ 
mate  shows  a  2  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  onion  crop  compared  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  estimate  for  August  1st.  Sweet 
potatoes  and  cucumbers  held  about 
steady.  Peppers  brought  low  prices,  40c 
a  bushel,  but  spinach,  Lima  and  string 
beans  sold  well.  Lettuce  held  firm  at 
around  $1.75  per  crate. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  in  New  York  for  the  week 
were  uearly  104,000  cases,  7,000  cases 
heavier  than  for  the  week  previous,  but 
112,000  cases  short  of  the  similar  week 
in  1925.  The  movement  on  fancy  nearby 
white  eggs,  however,  has  been  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Stock  which  earlier  in  the 
week  tended  to  accumulate  cleaned  up  at 
steady  prices.  Prices  on  nearby  eggs  at 
this  writing  are  about  2c  a  dozen  under 
those  being  received  a  year  ago.  The 
higher  grades  of  western  eggs  have  also 
sold  well,  but  medium  and  lower  grades 
which  came  in  direct  competition  with 
storage  stocks  sold  with  difficulty.  There 
were  some  accumulations  of  undergrade 
eggs,  as  conditions  have  been  favorable 
for  the  use  of  refrigerator  stock.  Cold 
storage  holdings  in  New  York  were  re¬ 
duced  about  91,600  cases  during  two 
weeks  ending  September  20,  compared 
with  04.300  cases  for  the  same  period  in 
1925.  Prices  on  nearby  storage  eggs 
reached  45c  a  dozen  for  fancy  qualities. 
Cold  storage  holdings  for  26  cities,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Federal  Government, 
showed  5,808,000  cases  on  hand  on  Sep¬ 
tember  18th  compared  with  6,259,113 
cases  on  September  19,  1925. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  unsettled, 
Hebrew  holidays  late  in  the  week  in¬ 
terfering  with  normal  trading.  Early  in 
the  week  live  poultry  moved  fairly  well, 
but  just  previous  to  their  holiday  the 
offerings  were  liberal,  a  heavier  supply 
than  the  demand  for  even  the  holiday  re¬ 
quirements  being  received'.  At  times, 
cars  were  carried  over,  dealers  hoping  for 
better  prices,  but  the  market  was  weak. 
The  demand  for  fowl  was  better  than  for 
chicken,  the  latter  being  in  the  majority. 
Express  colored  fowl  generally  sold  fair¬ 
ly  but  Leghorn  fowls  were  very  weak. 
I  Leghorn  chickens  coming  in  by  express 
moved  fairly  well.  Ducks  were  firm. 
Offerings  of  fresh-killed  fowl  were  lim¬ 
ited,  but  about  equal  to  the  demand,  as 
dealers  have  been  using  storage  stock  con¬ 
siderably.  Dry-packed  barreled  chickens 
were  in  demand  when  fancy  and  iced- 
chickens,  although  arriving  freely,  sold 
very  well.  Many  of  the  western  fryers 
are  being  placed  in  storage,  either  on 
arrival  or  at  shipping  point.  Many  small 
fryers  are  also  finding  their  way  into  the 
ice-box  for  future  use. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Offerings  of  high-grade  Timothy  hay  in 
large  bales  were  scarce,  small  bales  being 
most  commonly  seen  which  sold  for  about 
$1  a  ton  under  large.  Alfalfa  hay  was 
in  good  demand  and  the  market  showed 
some  improvement.  Rye  and  oat  straw 
offerings  were  light  and  prices  advanced 
about  $1  a  ton  on  both  kinds  under  a 
good  demand.  B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Rutter.  —  Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c ; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs.— Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
48c ;  smaller,  doz.,  42c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
55c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  dry,  lb., 
8c;  beets,  best,  <pk.,  35c;  cabbage,  new, 
lb.,  3c carrots,  bch,  5c;  celex-y,  bch,  10c; 
3  for  25c ;  cherries,  qt,  12  to  15c ;  onions, 
lb.,  5c ;  green  onions,  bch,  5c ;  peppers, 
doz.,  20c;  potatoes,  new,  pk.,  50c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  bch,  5c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spin¬ 
ach,  pk.,  25c;  salsify,  bch,  12%c;  string 
beans,  3  qts.,  25c ;  huckleberries,  qt.,  25c ; 
apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25  ;  crab  apples,  pk., 
50c;  plums,  1-3  bu.  ci*ate,  75c;  peaches, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c ; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  Yellow  Bantam 
corn,  doz.,  25c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50; 
cucumbei-s  for  pickling,  100,  75  to  80c; 
lax-ge,  each,  2  to  3c ;  tomatoes,  6  lbs.,  25c ; 
coi-n,  white,  doz.,  20c;  eggplant,  each, 
10c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  6c;  blackber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  30c;  pure  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — ‘Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  33c; 
light,  lb.,  30c;  old  l-oosters,  lb.,  ISc;  geese, 
lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poulti’y. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  38c;  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c;  broilers, 
lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  55c;  mutton,  lb.,  35c;  bacon,  chunk, 
lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  chops,  lb., 
35c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  porterhouse,  lb., 
35c;  round  steak,  lb.,  28c;  sirloin,  lb., 
30c ;  native  beef  5c  lb.  less ;  sausage,  lb., 
25c;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  i-oasts,  lb., 
ISc ;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  2S  to  30c;  dressed, 
lb.,  50c;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  23  to  30c; 
dressed,  40  to  48c;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  25 
to  35c ;  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  50c ;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  2S  to  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  55c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50c ;  eggs, 
wholesale,  40c ;  retail,  43  to  50c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Peppers,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50;  beans,  butter,  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  Lima,  bu.,  $4 ;  beets,  doz.  bc-hs, 
25c;  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50c; 
carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  caulillowei",  doz., 
$1.25  to  $2.25;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50c  to 
$1 ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  10  to  20c ;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $3 ;  pickles,  100,  65c  to  $1 ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75e ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce, 
leaf,  head,  4  to  5c ;  romaine,  box,  50c ; 
Boston  lettuce,  crate,  $1.25 ;  onions,  doz. 
bchs.  20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20c ;  Winter 
squash,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  Summer  squash,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $2;  egg¬ 
plant,  each,  10  to  15c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1 ;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.,  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  can¬ 
taloupes,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.50;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  crate,  $5  to  $6 ;  qt.,  22c ;  peaches, 
bskt.,  50  to  75c ;  plums,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1.25. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c;  dressed,  heavy, db.,  14c;  veal,  dressed, 
lb..  13  to  ISc. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $17 ; 
new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  seed  wheat,  bu., 
$1.75;  oats,  45c;  barley,  70c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bskt,  75  to 
80c ;  green,  75  to  SOs ;  Lima,  lb.,  30  to 
35c;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  bskt., 
25  to  40c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to  50c  ; 
100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3;  red,  doz.,  65  to 
75c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  bskt., 
40  to  45c;  cantaloupes,  cx-ate,  $2.75  to 
$3 ;  seconds,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $3 ;  seconds,  doz.,  $2.50 
to  $3;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c;  corn, 
Evei'green,  doz.  ears,  15  to  20c;  Golden 
Bantam,  doz.  ears,  15  to  20c;  Yellow 
Nugget,  doz.,  15  to  20c ;  cucumbers,  bskt, 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  eggplant,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ; 
endive,  doz.  bc-hs,  20  to  25c;  green  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10 
to  12c ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  heads,  40  to  45c ; 
lettuce,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ;  Big  Boston, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
$1.10  to  $1.15 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to 
25c;  ‘peppers,  red,  bskt,  90c  to  $1;  green, 
bskt,  40  to  60c ;  pickles,  dill,  100,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  small,  100,  70  to  75c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to 
$1.25  ;  radishes,  100  bchs,  75c  to  $1 ;  doz. 
bchs,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
squash,  Summer,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  Hub¬ 
bard,  lb.,  3  to  4c ;  tomatoes,  bskt.,  45  to 
50c ;  turnips,  bskt.,  40  to  50c. 

Fruits.  —  French  prunes,  bskt.,  75c ; 
apples,  Duchess,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  black¬ 
berries,  crate,  $5 ;  qt.,  25  to  2Sc ;  crab- 
apples,  bskt.,  35  to  40c ;  elderberries,  bskt, 
40  to  50c ;  peaches,  bskt,  30  to  40c ; 
(Rochester,  bskt,  60  to  75c ;  pears,  Clapp’s. 
Favorite,  bskt,  75c ;  Bartlett,  bskt,  75c ; 
plums,  Japanese,  bskt,  40  to  60c ;  black 
grapes,  pk.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 
fowls,  lb.,  2S  to  30c ;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to 
26c ;  ducks,  lb.,  32  to  34c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  crates, 
42  to  44c;  doz.,  45  to  50c;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

End  of  the  watermelon  season  shows 
what  we  are  coming  to.  The  home  El- 
berta  peach  crop  is  coming  in. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm;  creamery,  40  to  50c;  dairy,  38  to 
39c.  Cheese,  steady  ;  daisies,  new,  24  to 
25c;  flats,  longhorns,  25  to  26c;  Lim- 
burger,  .block  Swiss,  30  to  35c.  Eggs, 
firmer,  hennery,  45  to  50c ;  State  and 
westei-n  candled,  38  to  42c ;  storage,  38 
to  39c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  steady ; 
turkeys,  52  to  60c;  fowls,  27  to  35c; 
springers,  33  to  35c ;  old  roosters,  22  to 
24c ;  ducks,  30  to  32c ;  geese,  24  to  27c. 
Live  poultry,  quiet ;  fowls,  21  to  27c ; 
bx-oilers,  26  to  30c ;  old  roosters,  18  to 
20c ;  ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese,  22  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Ti-anspai-ent,  bu.,  25  to  75c;  duchess,  40 
to  75c;  Greening,  65  to  90c;  Graven- 
stein,  $1  to  $1.25.  Potatoes,  easier ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65  ;  seconds, 
65c  to  $1.35 ;  Maine,  150-lb.  sack,  $4  to 
$4.25 ;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $2  to 
$2.75. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  steady  ; 
Elberta,  home-grown,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
Hale,  $2.75  to  $3;  Rocliestei",  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  small  basket,  20  to  25c.  Melons, 
steady ;  cantaloupes,  Col.,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  home-gi"own,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2 ; 
iloneydew,  ci-ate,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Pears,  steady  ; 
Clapp,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2  •  sugai",  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  Plums,  quiet ;  Burbank,  bu.,  40 
to  75c;  So.,  box,  $1.50  to  $2  ;  prunes,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Huckleberries,  bu.,  $4.50 
to  $5.50 ;  elderberries,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
grapes,  Thompson,  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
Malaga,  $1.35  to  $1.65 ;  Tokay,  $1.60  to 
$2  ;  home-grown  Worden,  flat,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.25  to  $8;  marrow,  $7  to  $7.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $5.25  to  $6. 
Onions,  steady ;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  Bermuda,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
Spanish,  $1.40  to  $1.65 ;  small  pickling, 
hamper,  90c  to  $1.25. 

Vegetables,  active;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $1  to  $2 ;  Limas,  qt.,  25  to  35c ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  cai-rots,  85c  to 
$1.25 ;  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  celery, 
Fla.  crate,  $5  to  $5.75 ;  corn,  doz.  ears, 
10  to  20c;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$3  ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  45  to  75c ;  egg  plant, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  endive,  crate,  85c  to 
$1.25 ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  50  to  90c ; 
Iceberg,  doz.  cx-ate,  75c  to  $1;  parsley, 
doz.  bunches,  25  to  45c ;  peppers,  bu.,  96c 
to  $1 ;  pie  plant,  doz.  bunches,  30  to  50c ; 
radishes,  doz.  bunches,  25  to  30c ;  spinach, 
bu.,  85c  to  $1 ;  squash,  bu.,  30  to  90c ; 
tomatoes,  flat,  45  to  75c ;  turnips,  white, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  bbl.,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
21  to  23c;  dark,  13  to  17c;  maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady;  sugai",  lb.,  15  to  20c;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$25 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
car  lot,  ton,  $27 ;  middlings,  $28 ;  Red- 
dog,  $3S.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $32 ;  oil- 
meal,  $45 ;  hominy,  $34.25 ;  gluten, 
$35.65  ;  oat  feed,  $8.75.  J.  \v.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

September  23,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  Sept. :  Class  1,  3.5-per¬ 
cent  test,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $3.10  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.21  plus  differen¬ 
tials  ;  Class  2B,  $2.46 ;  Class  2C,  $2.41 ; 
Class  3,  $2.15. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $3.05 ;  Class  2, 
$2.35;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.46 

@$0.46% 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.45  %@ 

.45% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

•40%  @ 

Ao 

Seconds,  84  to  S7  score  .38 

@ 

.39% 

Lower  grades . 

.36%  (d). 

•37% 

Ladles  . 

.30 

@ 

.35 

Packing  stock  . 

.29 

@ 

.30% 

Centralized  . 

,3S 

@ 

.43 

Renovated  . 

,  .35% 

;@ 

.36 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.48 

@ 

.48% 

Extra  . 

.47 

@ 

•47% 

Firsts . 

.42 

@ 

.46% 

Seconds  . 

.40 

@ 

.41 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . 

@$0.24% 

Average  run . 

»)*> 

@ 

.23 

Young  America,  fresh.  . 

113 

@ 

.23% 

Daisies,  single  . 

.23 

@ 

.23% 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  fancy,  wh.  .$0.59 @$0.60 


Average  extras . 

Extra  firsts  . 

.55  @ 
•4S@ 
41  (d) 

.56 

.54 

.45 

.56 

Pacific  Coast,  white  ....... 

.42  @ 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best. . . 
Gathered,  best  . 

.56@ 

.48  @ 

.49 

Common  to  good  . 

.35 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . $0.22@$0.30 


Broilers  . 

.  .22  @ 

.27 

Roosters  . 

.18 

Ducks  . 

.32 

Geese  . 

. 12  @ 

.20 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.24 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best  . $0.38@$0.43 

Fair  to  good . 30@  .35 


Broilers  . 30@  .38 

Roosters  . 17 @  .23 

Txirkeys,  young . 50@  .60 

Old  stock  . 30@  .40 

Ducks  . 25  @  .28 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45@  .70 

Dark,  doz . 2.50@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.25 @  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  c-hoice  . $0.22@$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 18 @  .21 

Culls  . 12  @  .15 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


$S.75@$9.75 
5.50@  6.25 
4.50@  6.25 
16.00@18.00 
8.50@  9.00 
11.40@14.75 
5.00@  6.50 
13.00@14.50 


FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh  . $1.00@$2.00 

N.  W.  Greening . 75 @  1.25 

Duchess  . 25@  .90 

Wealthy  . 50@  1.50 

Wolf  River  . 50@  1.50 

Gi-avenstein  . 50@  1.25 

Twenty-ounce  . 75  @  1.50 

Mixed  kinds  . 50@  1.25 

Pears,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 15 @  .30 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50@  2.50 

Blackberries,  qt . 10@  .12 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20@  .33 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate . 1.00@  2.75 

Bu.  bskt . 50 @  1.75 

Grapes,  western,  20-lb.  case.  1.50@  2.25 

Oranges,  California,  box  .  . .  2.25@  7.80 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50@$1.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 15.00@18.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.15  @  1.25 

Cauliflowei",  bu . 1.75@  5.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 50@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Sweet  corn,  100  ears .  1.50@  2.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 3.50  @  4.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00@  8.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  2.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2.00@  4.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 2.25  @  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40@  .70 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.00@  4.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Beas,  bu .  1.00@  7.00 

Peppers,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 1.00@  1.50 

Romaine,  bu . 75 @  1.75 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00(a)  2.50 

Squash,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00@  3.25 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier  . . .  1.50@  2.50 

20-qt.  crate . 50@  1.25 

26-qt.  crate  . 75 @  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs . $4.75@$5.00 

150-lb.  sack  .  1.75@  4.50 

Jersey,  150-lb.  sack  . 3.50@  3.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  1.75 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  24.50@25.00 

No.  3 .  21.00@24.00 

Clover  mixed .  22.00@26.00 

Straw,  rye  .  24.00@25.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.4814 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.54  " 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.61 

Corn,  No.  2 ‘yellow . 93 % 

No.  3  yellow . 91% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 51% 

Bye  .  1.05% 

Barley  . 85 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  . . 
Grade  B,  'bottled,  pt.  . . 
Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  . . . 

Certified,  qt . 

Certified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb.  ... 

Ducks,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  corn,  doz . . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb.  . 

Lima  beans,  lb.  . 

Spinach,  lb . 

Muskmelons,  each  . 

Peaches,  doz . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Apples,  doz . 


$0.18 
.15 
.10 
.10 
.28 

!.’!*.!!!  .10 

. 29 

$0.51  @  .52 

.35  @  .45 

.65 @  .70 

.35@  .55 

.40@  .45 

.45  @  .50 

.40@  .50 

.03  @  .04 

.05 @  .07 

.40@  .60 

.04@  .06 

.05@  .15 

.03@  .05 

.05  @  .10 

.10@  .15 

.15@  .18 

.10@  .12 
.10@  .15 

,20@  .30 

.25  @  .35 

.25  @  .35 

.25  @  .40 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Recent  quotations  are :  Fine  strictly 
combing,  44  to  45c;  fine  clothing,  40c; 
half  blood  strictly  combing,  44c ;  half 
blood  clothing,  39  to  40c ;  three-eighths 
blood  strictly  combing,  44c;  three-eighths 
blood  clothing,  3S  to  39c ;  quarter  blood 
strictly  combing,  43  to  44c;  low  quarter 
blood,  39  to  40c. 
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Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SOME  CROPS  IMPROVING  ;  POTATO  MARKET 

SITUATION  FAIRLY  GOOD  ;  CATTLEMEN 

ENCOURAGED. 

The  -Fall  season  is  well  under  way.  It 
is  still  a  late  season  in  the  East  and  a 
season  of  generally  lower  farm  prices 
compared  with  last  year.  Some  crops  are 
fair;  others,  especially  fruit,  are  a  little 
too  good  for  the  welfare  of  producers.  A 
few  lines  sum  up  the  general  conditions, 
based  on  September  crop  estimates : 

Wheat  is  good  for  the  Winter  crop  but 
the  Spring  crop  is  light.  Price  outlook 
is  fairly  favorable  because  of  rather  light 
world  supply.  The  corn  crop  is  somewhat 
less  than  last  year  and  is  about  one-sixth 
less  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  demand 
should  be  better  because  of  the  increasing 
numbers  of  live  stock.  Oats,  rye,  and 
flax  should  sell  higher  because  of  lighter 
crops.  Beans  were  damaged  10  per  cent 
during  harvest,  but  are  still  more  than 
an  average  crop.  Hay  is  a  short  crop 
but  not  very  high  in  price.  Good  pas¬ 
turage  and  good  second  crop  of  forage 
will  check  the  demand.  Crop  conditions 
in  general  are  a  little  better  than  in  Au¬ 
gust,  according  to  the  figures  issued  Sep¬ 
tember  10. 

Live  stock  and  poultry  should  have  an¬ 
other  good  year  but  numbers  are  being 
increased.  Increase  in  cattle,  however, 


Maine.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  the 
East  in  general  went  back  a  little.  The 
Far  West  report  some  disease  damage 
since  this  report  was  made  up.  The  re¬ 
port  does  not  change  the  situation  much, 
but  there  is  still  time  for  things  to  hap¬ 
pen. 

OTHER  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Butter  markets  are  depressed  in  Europe 
to  an  extent  which  suggests  that  many 
of  the  people  on  low-paid  jobs  or  none 
at  all  are  spreading  their  slices  very  thin. 
The  receipts  are  about  the  same  as  last 
season  but  evidently  sales  are  hard  to 
make  because  the  price  has  gone  10  cents 
lower. 

The  world's  sheep  population  has  come 
back  gradually  to  about  20S  millions  but 
is  still  about  7  per  cent  less  than  before 
the  war.  The  present  shortage  is  main¬ 
ly  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  more 
than  caught  up  again  in  production  of 
sheep. 

England  seems  to  be  going  out  of  the 
hog  business  but  has  taken  to  raising 
more  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  the  world  will  be 
10  per  cent  less  than  last  year  and  a 
little  less  than  in  1024,  according  to  early 
reports  from  countries  responsible  for 


report  and  a  little  above  the  five-year 
average. 

Canada's  apple  crop  is  estimated  about 
the  same  as  last  year  but  more  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  are  in  the  West.  Nova  Scotia  and 
Ontario,  the  main  apple  sections  of  the 
East,  show  moderate  decreases,  with  size 
of  the  fruit  about  as  usual  and  the  color 
fair. 

The  commercial  apple  crop  of  the 
United  States  shows  up  on  the  Septem¬ 
ber  report  with  a  gain  of  3 ^  million 
over  August  and  almost  one-tliird  more 
than  last  season.  A  terrific  crop  and  no 
shortage  anywhere.  Estimates  for  other 
leading  fruit  crops  are  about  the  same 
as  a  month  ago.  G.  B.  F. 


Demand  in  Europe  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  affected  iby  the  'business  depression 
in  some  of  the  countries.  The  Septem¬ 
ber  report  shows  the  United  States  crop 
about  S  per  cent  larger  than  the  August 


will  necessarily  be  slow  and  experts  look  about  one-third  of  the  total  production 

for  higher  prices  this  Fall  because  of  the  ^ - J  ” -  - ’ . 

rapid  rate  at  which  the  western  ranges 
have  been-  shipping  cattle  to  market.  Such 
conditions  should  result  in  higher  prices 
for  beef  stock  next  year.  Hogs,  sheep 
and  poultry  increase  faster  but  the  out¬ 
look  is  good  for  the  present.  The  egg 
situation  is  like  that  of  last  season,  which 
means  only  fair  because  of  large  stock  m 
cold  storage.  Feeds  should  be  higher 
than  last  season  but  still  fairly  cheap. 

Cottonseed  meal  should  continue  one  of 
the  .bargains  because  of  another  large  cot¬ 
ton  crop. 

Potatoes  are  not  as  short  a  crop  as 
last  year  -but  still  short  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  fairly  high  prices.  Cabbage  and 
onions  are  selling  low  but  reports  indi¬ 
cate  no  great  excess  of  the  long  keeping 
kind  of  cabbage  and  prospects  for  such 
stock  should  improve.  Apples,  pears,  and 
grapes  seem  likely  to  stay  cheap  except 
for  some  varieties  that  are  scarce.  But¬ 
ter  and  cheese  are  about  holding  their 
own.  Prospect  of  liberal  Fall  production 
slows  down  the  usual  advance.  The  cot¬ 
ton  crop  is  late  but  still  plenty  large 
enough. 

A  few  conclusions  follow  from  these 
conditions  just  mentioned.  In  most  lines 
the  farmers  seem  warranted  in  keeping 
on  for  the  present  about  as  they  are.  No 
need  to  hurry  in  marketing  good-keeping 
potatoes  and  cabbage  if  there  is  a  good 
place  to  keep  them,  although  a  snell  ot 
low  prices  is  the  usual  thm<*  at  the  height 
of  the  digging  season.  Low  grade  fruit 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  market,  but  do 
not  neglect  the  orchard.  The  fruit  mar¬ 
ket  will  see  better  seasons,  plenty  ot  them. 

\fter  all.  no  other  crop  'has  held  up  so 
well  throughout  those  hard  farming  years 
since  1920.  Better  not  get  too  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  poultry,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

They  -are  sure  to  have  a  spell  ot  over¬ 
production  in  a  few  years. 

POTATOES  FAIRLY  HIGH 

Of  course,  it  is  safer  to  sell  potatoes 
in  September  if  ripe.  The  price  is  about 
10  per  cent  above  the  September  aver¬ 
age  for  five  years.  Recently  late  pota¬ 
toes  were  selling  about  $3  per  bundled 
pounds  in  Chicago,  and  the  general  aver¬ 
age  was  the  same  east  and  west.  1  rices 
usuallv,  but  not  always,  dip  lower  m  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  before  any  IV  inter 
rise  begins.  Last  year  the  IV m ter  rise 
began  suddenly  and  violently  during  the 
last  half  of  October,  but  as  a  rule  it  be¬ 
gins  later,  toward  the  end  of  November. 

This  year  the  market  has  been  rather 
strong  even  in  September,  but  these  con¬ 
ditions  were  partly  owing  to  ramy 
weather  in  'the  digging  sections.  I  here 
is  some  probability  that  excess  of  rain 
has  damaged  the  crop  more  or  less,  even 
since  the  latest  crop  reports  were  made 
out.  Those  not  able  to  sell  at  the  best 
prices  of  September  may  hopefully  store 
part  of  their  crop  if  storage  facilities  are 
good.  The  ero,p  being  midway  between 


Chicken  Pox;  Feeding 
Ration 

Last  Fall  I  purchased  212  purebred 
White  Leghorns.  Some  of  them  appeared 
very  weak  and  some  had  Fall  colds. 
Later  on  these  pullets  developed  chicken- 
pox,  something  I  never  experienced 
among  my  own  stock.  I  was  advised  to 
place  in  drinking  water  wooden  recepta¬ 
cles  2%  lbs.  of  iron  sulphate  and  21/4  oz. 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  50  gallons  of  water 
for  seven  days  and  off  seven  days,  and  re¬ 
peat.  Advisers  said  this  would  prevent 
chicken-pox.  Do  you  think  this  a  sure 
preventive?  I  have  always  been  under 
the  impression  that  good  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  and  good  wholesome  food  would 
keep  away  any  disease  of  chickens. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  feed  as  scratch 
grain  just  corn  instead  of  corn  and  wheat 
if  I  fed  well-balanced  dry  mash  to  chick¬ 
ens?  .  I  feed  whole  corn  in  evening,  also 
small  amount  in  morning ;  keep  mash  in 
front  of  birds  all  day  consisting  of  corn- 
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meal,  middlings,  bran,  Alfalfa,  meat 
scrap,  and  fish  meal,  salt.  Feed  ger¬ 
minated  oats ;  birds  on  free  range. 
Pennsylvania.  c.  a.  c. 

Chicken-pox  is  caused  by  a  virus  that 
obtains  entrance  through  broken  skin  or 
mucous  membranes  and,  perhaps,  with 
food  or  drink.  In  mild  cases,  removing 
any  hard  scabs  and  painting  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  usually  suffices  for  cure 
but  this  disease  may  be  accompanied  by 
roup,  of  which  disease  some  authorities 
consider  it  a  form.  It  is  very  contagious 
and  attacks  may  be  severe,  particularly 
in  warm  climates.  The  remedy  that  you 
mention  was  given  by  a  writer  in  the 
Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  who  recom¬ 
mends  dipping  the  heads  of  affected  birds 
one  or  more  times  in  the  solution,  as 
well  as  giving  it  for  a  drink.  I  doubt  its 
being  a  sure  preventive  or  cure,  or,  in 
fact,  any  other  remedy  occupying  the 
position.  It  is  sufficiently  well  recom¬ 
mended  to  make  it  worthy  of  a  trial, 
however,  and  you  may  find  it  worth  while. 

Yes,  wheat  may  be  omitted  from  the 
scratch  grain,  probably  with  far  less  in¬ 
jury  to  the  ration  than  most  poultry- 
men  suppose.  Corn  is  the  superior 
grain  of  the  two,  if  but  one  is  to  be  fed. 
Chickens  and  mature  fowls  will  certain¬ 
ly  do  well  without  whole  wheat,  when  its 
by-products  form  part  of  the  mash  fed 
and,  though  wheat  is  universally  used  by 
American  poultrymen,  I  believe  it  to  be 
far  less  needed  than  the  greater  part  of 
these  poultrymen  think.  M.  b.  d. 


Miss  Newriche  :  “Isn’t  father  dread¬ 
fully  old-fashioned?’’  Mrs.  Newriche: 
“Yes,  and  still  lie's  not  old-fashioned 
enough  to  match  our  antique  furniture.'’ 
— Life. 


Vi 


those  of  the  last  two  years  and  somewhat 
larger  than  last  season,  the  price  would 
hardly  be  expected  to  run  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age  of  $3.50  or  more  per  hundred  pounds 
recorded  last  year  for  main  crop  potatoes. 
The  situation  might  be  changed  by  some 
further  improvement  of  the  crop  in  later 
reports  but  such  gains  are  not  likely  to 
be  very  great,  because  the  shortage  is  one 
of  acreage  rather  than  of  yield.  Acreage 
is  less  than  in  any  recent  year  except  last 
year.  Yield  would  need  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  better  than  average  to  raise  the  pro¬ 
duction  much  in  later  reports. 

Shortage  of  potatoes  takes  effect  in  the 
pocket-book  rather  than  in  the  average 
kettle  and  frying  pan.  Carlot  shipments 
last  year  were  about  as  much  as  usual 
despite  the  high  prices,  although,  of 
course,  much  poor  stock  not  ordinarily 
shipped  was  included.  Many  families 
buy  less  when  the  price  is  high  but  other 
families  need  to  buy  more  because  their 
home  gardens  partly  failed  along  with 
the  general  crop. 

The  September  report  shows  six  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  more  than  August  owing 
mainly  to  rains  in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 


ONLY  $5  Down  NOW l 

Buys  a  famous  WITTE  Throttling  Governor  Engine 

More  than  150,000  in 
daily  use  throughout  the 
world  today.  We  sell  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe 
and  to  all  races  of  people. 


New  square,  protected  tank, 
removable  die-cast  bearings,  etc. 
Sizes  l‘/2  to  30  H.  P. 


If  users  thousands  of  miles  away 
order  by  mail  and  are  satisfied, 
can  you  doubt  that  the  WITTE 
must  be  a  mighty  good  engine 
for  YOU?  Let  us  send  you 
photographs  and  testimonials. 
Ask  for  catalog — it’s  free. 

The  Greatest  Offer  WtTTE  Ever  Made  You! 

Why,  the  WITTE  will  earn  you  its  cost  long  before  the  payments  are  due!  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  buy  this  latest  improved  WITTE  TODAY !  Remember,  $5 
down  buys  a  WITTE,  and  you  can  pay  the  rest  on  your  own  terms.  Buy  a 

money  earner,  not  a  luxury. 

Look  at  the  new  features:  Square  tank,  out  of  the  way,  protected  from  injury;  the 
removable  die-cast  bearings,  in  main  bearings,  and  crank  end  of  connecting  rod  ; 
metal  shims,  hardened  and  grooved  tripper  rod,  machined  trip  arm,  heavier  fly 
wheels,  hardened,  open  hearth  steel  piston  pins,  priming  cups,  tougher  connecting 
rods,  better  finish  and  painting — and  many  other  improvements  that  make  the 
WITTE  the  outstanding  engine  of  the  day. 

Scrap  your  old  “gas-eater99— pay  a  little  of  it  down  on  a  WITTE 

and  let  it  earn  the  rest • 


I  Am  the  Only  One  Who  Guarantees  a  Crank  Shaft ! 


Write  for  our  new  catalog 
which  describes  the  process  of 
forging  and  finishing  crank¬ 
shafts  and  all  other  carefully 
made  parts  that  make  up  the 
WITTE  Engine. 

Extra  refinements  of  engine  manufacture  mean  longer 
life.  You  will  find  double  lock  nuts  where  you  can’t 
on  any  other — the  connecting  rod  guard  is  over  all 
the  connecting  rod  and  bolted  down — the  pipe  that 
lets  water  out  is  extended  on  the  outside  where  you 
can  reach  it  easily  and  clinched  to  turn  easily — the 
speed  and  power  regulator  is  a  screw  instead  of  an 
easily  breakable  handle. 


Only  because  of  the  extreme 
care  with  which  we  manufac¬ 
ture  our  crankshafts  are  we 
able  to  make  such  a  guarantee. 

There  are  no  springs  on  the  fly-ball  governor — there 
are  grease  and  oil  cups  instead  of  just  an  open  hole 
— fewer  parts  means  less  to  repair  or  replace — our 
jig  and  templet  method  of  making  duplicate  parts 
insure  perfectness  of  size,  etc.,  so  that  years  later  you 
get  exactly  the  right  one — and  a  hundred  other  little 
refinements  of  manufacture  make  the  WITTE  the 
most  economical  engine  to  run. 


WITTE  Engines  are  Made  Right,  Sold  Right,  Stay  Right  and  Stay  Sold! 


FftR  OTIlfK  IIFI  !VFRY“ShiPment  mac*e  from  offices  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  or  San 
s—-— — ——————  Francisco,  or  from  carload  stocks  carried  at  nearest  of  25  warehouses. 

a  WITTE.  Save  by  buying  direct  from 


Use  the  Coupon  Today.  Buy 
the  maker  on  your  own  terms. 

Lifetime  guarantee  insures  you  satisfaction.  More  than  150,000  in 
use  today  all  over  the  world. 

Remember,  WITTE  has  been  in  business  57  years.  y 
You  know  what  that  means . 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1899  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1899  Witte  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


ED.  H.  WITTE 

4*  1899  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

1899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

4*  1899  Witte  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calil. 

^4*  I  am  interested  in  your  engine  and 

4*  wish  to  use  it  for . 

4*  Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  iny 
part,  your  big  FREE  Catalog  and  information 
on  your  Easy  Terms  Proposition. 


My  Name  is , 
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My  Mail  Address  is. 


T  + 


Town . State. 
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Making  water  run  uphill 


Because  electricity 
can  be  used  for  so 
many  labor-saving 
operations  and  con¬ 
veniences,  its  intro¬ 
duction  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  conditions  on 
many  farms.  General 
Electric  research  and 
G-E  equipment  and 
supplies  are  helping 
to  bring  about  the 
rapid  spread  of  rural 
electrification.  Write 
to  your  local  power 
company  for  the  G-E 
Farm  Book. 


Water  is  seldom  everywhere  the 
farmer  wants  it.  Hillside,  barnyard, 
and  home  have  always  presented 
the  problem  of  “making  water  run 
uphill.” 

On  farms  where  electric  motors  run 
the  pumps,  plenty  of  water  is  no 
longer  a  luxury.  Kitchen  and  bath¬ 
room,  watering  trough  and  barn, 
can  have  fresh  water  always  on 
tap  without  increasing  the  work  of 
anyone. 

So  economical  and  simple  is  elec¬ 
tric  operation  that  motors  are  sup¬ 
planting  all  other  kinds  of  pumping 
apparatus  wherever  electricity  is 
available. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — A  2,000,000-volt  trans¬ 
former  set,  twice  as  large  as  any  previous¬ 
ly  built  and  one-third  greater  an  rating 
than  the  now  famous  man-made  lightning 
set  used  by  the  late  Dr.  Steinmetz  in 
Sc-henectady,  was  officially  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  Sept.  17  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  in  the 
new  super-power  laboratory  at  Leland 
Stanford  University.  A  large  delegation 
of  Pacific  Coast  engineers  and  scientists 
were  present  when  a  21-ft.  flash  was  made 
to  jump  between  the  two  needle  points 
above  the  transformers.  This  record- 
breaking,  high-voltage  .machine,  consist¬ 
ing  of  six  huge  transformers,  required 
more  than  two  years  to  build  at  the  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  plant  of  the  General  Electric 
Company.  More  than  100  miles  of  wire 
were  required  and  the  total  weight  is  ap¬ 
proximately  270,000  lbs.  Its  cost  was 
about  $500,000 

The  State  of  New  York  Sept.  1  <  .mined 
Michigan  in  an  effort  to  prevent  alleged 
illegal  diversion  of  Great  Lakes  water 
through  the  Chicago  drainage  canal.  C. 
S.  Ferris,  Deputy  Attorney  General  of 
New  York,  following  a  eonfei’ence  with 
Attorney  General  Dougherty  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  announced  he  will  ask  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  Oct.  4,  for  per¬ 
mission  to  intervene  as  a  party  to  the 
Michigan  suit  against  the  Chicago  Sani¬ 
tary  District  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  Michigan  suit,  which  contends  the 
Great  Lakes  States  are  owners  of  all  the 
water  and  demands  that  the  Chicago  dis¬ 
trict  be  completely  prohibited  from  diver¬ 
sion,  is  pending  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

Investigators  of  the  New  York  State 
Motor  Vehicle  Bureau  were  scrutinizing 
thousands  of  automobile  driving  pennits 
Sept.  20,  following  the  disclosure  of  a 
fraudulent  scheme  through  which  licenses 
had  been  issued  to  applicants  not  entitled 
to  them.  The  fraudulent  licenses  all  bore 
the  names  of  students  of  the  National 
Automobile  School,  220  East  14th  St., 
New  York,  representatives  of  which  are 
said  to  have  paid  $5  apiece  to  some  minor 
employes  in  the  bureau  to  erase  “failing” 
marks  on  test  reports  in  the  files  and  sub¬ 
stituting  passing  marks.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  is  trying  to  discover  if  others  of 
the  automobile  schools  in  the  city  had  a 
hand  in  the  scheme. 

Lewis  E.  Sands,  known  as  the  “mil¬ 
lionaire  bean  king,”  was  sentenced  Sept. 
20  to  two  years  in  the  Federal  Prison  at 
Atlanta  by  Judge  Hazel  in  Federal  Court 
at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Sands  was 
charged  with  using  the  mails  to  defraud 
and  pleaded  guilty.  The  prosecution 
charged  that  Sands  distributed  through 
the  mails  false  financial  statements  in 
which  lie  attempted  to  obtain  loans  from 
banks  for  his  business,  which  failed  two 
years  ago. 

Property  damage  estimated  at  $5,000,- 
000  was  reported  Sept  20  in  Iowa,  where 
flood  waters  have  inundated  more  than 
50,000  acres  of  land,  with  the  heaviest 
losses  in  the  vicinity  of  Sioux  City  and 
Des  Moines.  The  town  of  Odonah,  Wis., 
and  surrounding  territory  was  saved  from 
serious  damage  when  a  $20,000  pipe  line 
was  dynamited. 

The  $38,000,000  Commonwealth  Fund, 
established  'by  the  late  Mrs.  Stephen  V. 
Darkness,  is  planning,  the  location  of  a 
rural  hospital  in  some  Northern  State, 
Henry  J.  Southmayd.  Dii-ector  of  the 
Fund’s  Division  of  Rural  Hospitals,  1 
East  57th  St.,  announced  Sept.  20.  Farm- 
vilte,  Va.,  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
first  rural  hospital,  the  second  will  go 
to  another  Southern  State  and  the  third 
will  be  in  the  North.  The  program  is  for 
construction  of  two  new  rural  hospitals 
annually.  In  the  case  of  approved  appli¬ 
cations  the  Commonwealth  Fund  contri¬ 
butes  two-thirds  of  construction  costs  and 
equipment,  while  the  local  community 
contributes  the  other  third. 

Sept.  17-18  a  tropical  hurricane  swept 
across  Southern  Florida  with  appalling 

loss.  Loss  of  life  is  as  yet  unknown,  the 
most  conservative  guess  Sept.  22  being 
400  with  5,000  injured.  Property  damage 
is  believed  to  be  over  $150,000,000.  Hol¬ 
lywood  had  only  one  building  standing, 
but  apparently  the  heaviest  death  list  was 
at  Miami.  The  storm  struck  into  Miami 
at  midnight  Sept  17  from  the  northeast, 
driving  water,  automobiles,  roofs,  trees 
and  telephone  poles  before  it.  It  turned 
sharply  and  cut  a  GO-mile-wide  path 
northwestward  across  Lake  Okeechobee 
and  thence  diagonally  over  the  peninsula, 
brushing  the  southernmost  end  of  Tanapa, 
and  on  into  the  Gulf,  whence  it  struck 
Mobile  and  lower  Alabama  later.  Turks 
and  Caicos  islands  in  the  Bahamas,  felt 
the  first  foi-ce  of  the  storm,  and  many 
are  reported  homeless  there.  Later  the 
storm  hit  Mobile  and  Pensacola.  The 
Naval  Air  Base  at  Pensacola  was  shat¬ 
tered.  Lack  of  food,  water,  heat,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelter  are  causing  terrible  suf¬ 
fering,  and  there  is  widespread  destitu¬ 
tion.  Punta  Gorda,  north  of  Fort  Myers 
on  the  Gulf,  was  hard  hit.  There  was  no 
loss  of  life  but  property  damage  was  es¬ 
timated  at  $500,000.  Sarasota,  farther 
north,  suffered  a  loss  of  $1,500,000  to  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  and  buildings.  Venice,  be¬ 
tween  Sarasota  and  Fort  Myers,  present 
terminus  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road  along  the  Gulf  coast,  was  damaged 
$100,000  by  high  water.  No  lives  were 

lost.  Bradenton,  45  miles  south  of  Tampa, 
was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $500,000, 
mostly  to  buildings.  Tampa’s  storm  dam¬ 
age  was  $25,000.  Five  people  were  in¬ 


jured  by  flyiiag  debris.  No  one  was  killed. 
The  only  report  from  the  interior  of  the 
triangle  was  from  Arcadia.  Numerous 
buildings,  including  two  hotels,  were  un¬ 
roofed,  entailing  a  loss  of  $500,000. 

Frederick  W.  Kautzman,  former  Super¬ 
vising  Milk  Inspector  in  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department,  was  sentenced 
Sept.  21  to  3Y2  to  10  years  in  Sate  Prison 
by  Judge  Levine  in  General  Sessions  for 
having  accepted  a  $2,000  bribe  and  allow¬ 
ing  a  shipment  of  illegal  cream  to 
come  into  the  city. 

Fire  which  broke  out  Sept.  21  at  Oil 
City,  Ha.,  destroyed  2 Y%  blocks  in  the 
business  district,  causing  loss  estimated 
at  $750,000.  Twenty-two  business  houses 
were  burned,  only  the  Oil  City  bank 
building  of  brick  construction,  remaining 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  Fifteen 
residences  were  destroyed. 

Fire  Sept.  21  destroyed  eight  buildings 
at  Mount  Angel  College,  at  St.  Benedict, 
Ore.,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $500,000. 
The  fire  originated  from  the  explosion  of 
a  gasoline  tank  in  the  college  garage.  All 
of  the  200  students  escaped. 

Origin  of  fires  which  in  the  last  two 
years  have  destroyed  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  worth  of  government  property  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  is  believed  to  have  been 
solved  with  the  arrest  of  IS  private  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Fort  Sill  garrison  on  charges 
of  incendiarism.  Several  of  the  men  wTere 
members  of  the  post  fire  department. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  Leviathan, 
originally  the  Vaterland,  largest  vessel 
afloat  in  point  of  tonnage,  together  with 
a  dozen  others  of  the  government’s  finest 
passenger  and  cargo  ships,  is  to  be  offered 
for  sale  or  charter  bv  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  The  combined  cost  of 
the  ships  is  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of 
$7,000,000.  This  projected  sale,  rumored 
for  a  long  while,  is  the  greatest  yet  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  Shipping  Board  in  its 
drive  to  shift  the  government-owned  fleets 
to  private  operation.  Besides  the  Levia¬ 
than,  whose  gross  tonnage  of  59,057  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  Majestic,  which  is  some 
8  ft.  longer,  the  ships  offered  are  the 
George  Washington,  Republic,  President 
Harding  and  President  Roosevelt,  all  op¬ 
erated  now  by  the  board  as  the  United 
States  Lines ;  the  Amei-ican  Trader, 
American  Banker,  American  Merchant, 
American  Farmer  and  American  Shipper, 
operated  by  the  board  as  the  American 
Merchant  Line,  and  the  Aanerica,  Mount 
Vernon  and  Agamemnon.  The  last  three 
were  used  as  war  transports  after  their 
seizure  from  the  Germans. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Snow  and 
rain  halted  harvesting  through  virtually 
all  of  Alberta,  Sept.  15,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  to  the  Saskatchewan  boundary.  The 
snow  was  particularly  heavy  in  the  north. 
There  was  about  10  in.  of  snow  at  Banff. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  will  be¬ 
gin  shortly  a  survey  of  the  marshlands 
in  the  State,  particularly  those  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  expense  will  be 
borne  by  the  State  Department,  as  there 
has  been  no  appropriation  made  by  the 
Legislature.  The  Legislature  authorized 
a  study  of  the  marsh  area.  The  survey 
will  be  made  for  reclamation  purposes 
and  will  include  the  Hackensack  Mea¬ 
dows.  Raritan  Bay  and  Raritan  River 
and  Ovei-peck. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers> 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1311. 

HONEY — €lover,  $7.50  per  60-lb.  can;  buck¬ 
wheat.  $6:  clover  comb,  $5  for  24  sections; 
light-weights,  $3.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
f.  o.  b.  here.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7,200  capacity  Newtown  Giant  in 
cubator;  in  excellent  condition.  A.  H.  FIN 
GAR,  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Snow  plow  for  Cletrac  tractor. 
SPRING  LAKE  FARM,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Cletrac  tractor,  plows  and  harrow; 

first-class  condition;  Papec  ensilage  cutter; 
Sharpies  milking  machine;  Edison  electric  light 
plant;  feed  grinder,  12-in.  burrs;  6-b.p.  and  2Vi- 
li.p.  gasoline  engines,  to  run  milking  machine 
and  light  plant,  or  both  together;  power  wash¬ 
ing  machine  with  engine;  all  in  fine  condition; 
sold  farm.  CARL  STURM,  802  East  State  St., 
Olean,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fresh  eggs  from  my  poultry  plant; 

satisfaction.  J.  II.  MacCLELLAND,  Stamford, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  honey:  Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  pails, 
$2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less,  !>ostpaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Winter  apples,  Greenings,  Bald¬ 
wins,  Hubbardsons,  Newtown  Pippins;  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail;  price  right.  Write  RAY  CARL¬ 
SON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Martin  ditcher;  state  model  and  con¬ 
dition.  H.  J.  EVANS,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks:  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Paquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Blue  Hen  mammoth.  HOWARD 
1IALLADAY,  Suftield,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE1 — Butterworth  university  thresher, 
and  16-h.p.  engine.  JAMES  II.  PARCELLS, 
Box  520,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — In  a  country  home,  semi-invalid  or 
elderly  people,  to  board  for  the  Winter.  Write 
ROUTE  2,  BOX  02,  Castorland,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  delivered  third  zone; 
00-lb.  can  buckwheat,  $0  here.  EDWARD  RED- 
DOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  13c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georfletown,  Del. 


VCADIIKIA  lirilC  For  delivery  through  October  at 

I  uHnLlllU  neno  $t.lOeueh.  Good,  healthy,  bred- 
to-lay  birds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  circular. 

II  Alt  It  Y  F.  PALMER  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


WENE’S  LEGHORN  PULLETS— Ready  to  Lay 
Immediate  del.  Wene  Chick  Farm,  Dept.  A,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Pnllatc  I  naknrnc  8  weeks  $1.00  each,  12  weeks 
runeis,  Legnorns,  $1.35,  Yearling  Hens,  $1.10. 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


mnnWH|TE  leghorn  pullets 

III  4  I1IOS.  $1.  3  mos.  70c.  ■  WfcH.N.lV 

■  WWW  JOSEPH  T.  McCarthy  Ho.  2  EdwnrdsCnurt  0LEAH.H.Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  SICILIAN  BUTTERCUP 

250  egg  strain,  3-4  months  old,  soon 
to  lay,  $1.50  ;  2-3  mouths  old,  SI. 
Finest  Cockerels,  SI. 50.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Fairview  Poultry  Farms  S  Hatchery,  Theresa,  Jeff.  Co.,  H.Y. 


Of  TT  ¥  FTq  400  8-  c-  White  LEGHORNS 

A  (JJLi.Li.Kli  K  Strong,  healthy,  well  developed, no 

culls.  Raised  for  owner’s  flock.  Reason  for  selling.  Priced 
reasonable.  20  wks’.  old.  Logan  J.  Ridings  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


Ann  WHITE  Dllllafe  April  15th  Hatch 
4UU  LEGHORN  rllllcIS  Starting  to  Lay,  52  ea. 

A.  F.  MATHES  R.  F.  D.  4  Somerville,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS  Hatched  $2.25 

each.  Range  grown,  from  show  and  contest  winners. 
Will  ship  C.O.L).  H.  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 
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And  that’s 


CEL-O-GLASS  / 


IMAGINE  what  would  happen  to  glass,  cloth  or  any  fragile  material 
if  you  did  this  to  it ! 

But  that’s  CEL-O-GLASS.  It’s  unbreakable !  Flexible.  Highly 
translucent  and  light  in  weight.  Absolutely  weatherproof.  Use  it 
and  you’ll  never  again  have  to  replace  broken  windows. 

Only  Unbreakable  Material  That  Lets 
Through  the  Ultra-Violet  Rays 


Use  it  for  your  poultry  house 
sides,  doors  and  windows  .  .  . 
and  raise  healthier,  sturdier 
chicks.  Makes  them  grow 
faster  and  lay  more  eggs. 

Be  sure  to  get  genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS.  Cheap  sub¬ 


stitutes  cost  you  more  in  the 
end.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  CEL-O-GLASS,  send 
us  your  order  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Write  for  instructive  folder 
No.  72. 


ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Name  changed  from 


CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 


21  Spruce  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


CEIOCUfl 

WON’tW^BRIAK 


ROSS 

BROODER  HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical  Building 

No  corners  for  crowding 
or  snftocationof  chicks;  15 
heavy-ribbed  glass  lights, 
14x20  in.  each.  Ample  area 

_  for  a  4 'A-foot  brooder  — 

Any  size,  bOu  chums  to  10,000  - mans'  of  copper-content 
ROSSMETAL  galvanized.  Vermin  and  rat  proof.  Diameter 
12  feet,  height  6  1-2  feet  —  Combination  ventilator  and 
stove  flue. 

A  substantial  discount  for  early  orders-subject  to 
Shipment  after  November  1— Write  today. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SII.O  CO. 

200  Warder  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  famous  ROSSMETAL  Silos,  cutters,  corncritis,  etc. 


V/ENAftlU. 


////////  TRADE  MARK 

CARBOLINEUM 


Recommended 


Applied  Once 
a  Year 


or 
Money 
Refunded! 
Write  for  Circulars 

CarbolineumWood  Preserving  Co. 

Dept  210  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


27  More  Eggs 

Per  Hen! 

Easy  to  get  Winter  Eggs 

/OFFICIAL  tests  made  by  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  proved  that  Pro- 
tozyme-fed  pullets  show  greater 
egg  profits.  A  test  extending 
through  twelve  months  showed  27 
more  eggs  per  hen  compared  with 
pullets  receiving  no  Protozyme  in 
the  mash.  Figure  this  increase 
at  50  cents  per  dozen  ! 


P*0JdZ9J!E 

The  Enzyme  Digestant 
for  Poultry 

Baby  chick  tests  proved  that  Pro¬ 
tozyme  reduced  losses  to  2  per 
cent  compared  with  normal  losses 
of  8  to  10  per  cent.  Official  tests 
also  proved  that  Protozyme  pro¬ 
motes  quicker  growth — pullets  go 
into  the  laying  houses  at  Gmonths, 
fully  half  a  pound  heavier  than 
without  Protozyme. 

FREE  BOOK 

Protozyme ,  send  for  free  book. 
Mention  dealer's  name. 

ENZYME  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Sole  Distributors 
Montclair,  N.  J.  LDept.  27  J  Chicago.  III. 


JACQUES 
WOLF  &  CO .Mfrs. 
Passaic,  N.  J. 


The  Henyard 


Turkeys  in  Small  Space 

I  said  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  sometime  in 
the  Spring  that  turkeys  did  not  have  to 
have  a  farm  to  roam  on;  I  have  in  the 
neighborhood  of  300,  all  raised  and  kept 
with  the  breeders,  21  liens  and  two  toms, 
and  I  had  only  two  brooders  and  the 
small  back  yard  to  my  home.  These  tur¬ 
keys  all  lived  on  this  ground  until  Au¬ 
gust  15  ;  then  I  hired  a  piece  of  ground 
next  to  my  place  and  fenced  it  in  and 
turned  the  turkeys  in  so  that  they  could 
roost  in  some  pine  trees  and  also  get 
some  grass  to  eat. 

These  were  all  in  the  eggshell  April  1, 
and  today  I  have  some  that  will  weigh 
14  lbs.  The  food  was  rolled  oats  and 
sour  milk,  plenty  of  chopped  clover  and 
grit,  charcoal,  also  clean  water.  They 
were  hatched  in  an  incubator.  I  jiired 
them  hatched  and  paid  four  cents  for 
each  egg. 

I  put  in  the  incubator  102,  104,  105, 
100  and  I  got  from  those  hatches  from 
S5  to  101.  The  hatch  that  was  S5  I 
made  a  mistake  and  changed  the  feed  of 
the  breeders,  and  that  taught  me  not  to 
change  the  feed  again.  Some  reasons  I 
think  that  they  die  so  young  are  lice, 
overfeeding  and  weak  stock,  and  mine 
are  very  healthy  and  strong.  I  have  had 
three  with  blackhead ;  one  I  lost  because 
I  put  it  with  the  flock  too  soon  ;  ought  to 
have  kept  it  in  the  house  a  few  days 
longer.  The  others  are  all  right,  and  I 
eaunot  tell  which  ones  were  sick.  All 
the  medicine  1  have  bought  cost  me  20 
cents;  two  10-cent  bottles  of  “Vaseline” 
which  I  gave  them  in  small  quantities, 


have  thought  it  to  be  rats,  at  times,  these 
animals  running  through  the  poultry 
quarters  and  starting  some  nervous  bird 
into  action,  but  I  have  never  seen  rats 
about  the  poultry  quarters  at  that  hour. 
It  is  probably  a  pure  case  of  “nerves” 
and  to  be  prevented  by  seeing  to  it  that 
nothing  disturbs  the  flock  just  before  the 
rising  hour.  I  have  been  called  to  the 
poultry  house  at  all  hours  of  the  night  by 
this  disturbance,  thinking  that  human 
marauders  might  be  at  work,  but,  never 
having  found  any,  have  fallen  back  upon 
the  assumption  that  rats  or  other  small 
animals  are  responsible  for  the  music. 
Quite  possibly  a  lien  falling  out  of  bed 
may,  sometimes,  excite  the  other  birds 
to  laughter  and  thus  annoy  nearby  sleep¬ 
ers,  at  any  rate,  I  now  disregard  such 
disturbances,  m.  b.  d. 


Persistent  Broodiness 

I  am  bothered  greatly  with  persistently 
broody  bens,  two-year-old  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  I  make  a  practice  of  using  slat¬ 
ted  bottom  coops,  raised  up  at  least  six 
inches  from  ground  or  floor,  frequently 
using  berry  crates  turned  on  side.  Have 
shut  up  broody  hens  several  times,  keep¬ 
ing  them  thus  confined  for  two  and  three 
weeks,  feeding  say  every  other  day,  keep¬ 
ing  drinking  water  supplied,  but  without 
hens  showing  any  signs  of  weakening.  Be¬ 
coming  discouraged,  have  tried  various 
alternatives  recommended  by  neighbors. 
Dousing  in  pail  of  cold  water  several 
times  has  now  and  then  proved  effective. 
As  a  last  resort,  have  two  inches  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  bottom.  Fowl  was  thus  obliged 


.1  Fine  Flock  of  Massachusetts  Turkeys 


opened  the  bill  and  put  a  little  in  the 
mouth  and  that  is  the  medicine  I  use.  If 
that  does  the  work  that  is  all  I  want.  I 
feed  onion  tops  when  young  and  later 
on  chop  up  the  whole  onion. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.  iiohaceg.  case. 


Cement  Floor 

How  much  cement  and  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  sflnd  and  cement  should  I  use  for 
the  floor  of  a  henhouse  10x24  ft.?  .Will 
fine  gravel  be  all  right,  or  must  I  screen 
the  sand?  This  floor  need  not  be  A1 
quality,  but  something  to  get  away  from 
a  dirt  floor.  K.  c. 

North  Carolina. 

Ordinary  “bank  run”  gravel  usually 
contains  sufficient  sand  to  make  it  suit¬ 
able  for  a  poultry-house  floor  if  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  cement  _  to 
seven  or  eight  of  gravel.  For  more  im¬ 
portant  structures,  it  is  best  to  screen 
out  the  sand  and  re-mix  in  exact  propor¬ 
tions,  but  a  poultry-house  floor  does  not 
have  to  sustain  any  great  weight  and  a 
thickness  of  two  or  three  inches  over  a 
solid  foundation  of  field  stones  or  gi-avel 
is  sufficient.  Several  inches  of  field 
stones  serve  as  an  under  drain  and  keep 
moisture  from  seeping  through  such 
floors.  The  exact  amount  of  cement  need¬ 
ed  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  your  floor,  but,  as  you  will  mix 
but  a  batch  at  a  time,  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  waste.  Masons  or  others 
accustomed  to  using  the  gravel  from 
which  you  expect  'to  make  the  floor 
should  be  able  to  tell  you  if  it  is  of  such 
nature  as  to  make  screening  necessary. 
The  chances  are  that  it  is  not.  M.  B.  D. 


Daybreak  Cackling 

What  could  be  the  cause  of  a  whole 
brood  of  chickens  cackling  daily  at  just 
before  daybreak.  This  racket  continues 
for  about  15  minutes  and  then  stops.  This 
awful  noise  every  morning  is  most  annoy¬ 
ing  to  us  and  our  neighbors  and  I  want 
it  stopped  if  possible.  Friends  have  told 
me  it  is  all  due  to  lice,  but  1  have  sprayed 
roosts  and  coops  for  lice  and  feel  that 
that  is  not  the  reason.  b.  e.  c. 

Mauricetown.  N.  J. 

Anything  that  disturbs  the  fowls  at 
this  time  may  cause  this  excitement.  I 


to  stand  in  water  as  it  could  not  perch 
on  sides  of  tub.  Kept  it  confined  for  from 
one  to  two  days.  This  practice  I  feel 
is  almost  barbarous,  but  was  driven  to 
desperation.  As  a  rule  it  works,  although 
in  one  instance  I  had  to  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Recently  have  had  two  liens  be¬ 
come  sickly  and  eventually  die,  and  had 
wondered  if  by  chance,  this  treatment 
could  have  been  responsible.  I  had  no 
cheek  on  hens  to  identify.  What  other 
treatment  (other  than  killing  for  table 
use)  can  you  offer?  h.  c.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

Well,  here  is  another  plan  ;  you  prob¬ 
ably  haven't  yet  tried  them  all.  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture  at  Farui- 
ingdale,  L.  I.,  says  that  broody  bens 
should  be  confined  to  the  broody  coop  and 
fed  dry  mash  only,  with  plenty  of  water, 
no  grain  or  other  li.  “dug  food  being  sup¬ 
plied.  Plenty  of  green  food  should  be 
given  and  Epsom  salts,  to  the  amount  of 
one  ounce  to  three  quarts  of  water,  should 
be  added  to  the  water  supply. 

Broodiness  is,  of  course,  a  natural  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  lien,  not  dependent  upon  any 
kind  of  quantity  of  food.  It  is  found  in 
all  breeds,  but  to  a  much  lesser  extent  in 
some  than  in  others.  The  heavy  breeds 
seem  to  have  it  best  developed,  why  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  a  “fever,”  but  broody  fowls  do  not 
have  a  higher  temperature  than  others, 
consequently,  there  is  aio  fever.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  instinct  increased  by  hered¬ 
itary  influence,  for  which  reason,  per¬ 
sistently  broody  hens  should  not  be  used 
in  the  breeding  pen.  Any  measure  that 
would  produce  a  shock  to  the  nervous 
system  of  the  hen  would  tend  to  break 
up  the  broodiness,  but  some  liens  are 
apparently  almost  shock  proof.  If  the 
broody  ones  can  be  given  an  outdoor  run, 
or  range,  with  shelter  at  night  but  no 
place  for  nesting,  many  will  quickly  re¬ 
cover.  Change  of  scene  seems  to  do  it. 
Others  will  defy  all  measures  and  the 
only  remedy  seems  to  be  discarding  them, 
so  that  tlieir  excessive  desire  to  sit  shall 
not  be  transmitted  to  future  generations. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  only  reward  of  virtue  is  virtue; 
the  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one. 
— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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CLASS  CLOTH 


EST.  1916— PAY’D 


Brings  Eggs 
All  Winter 


©T.B. 


admits  violet  rays 

Now  it  is  easy  to  get  lots  of  egga  all  winter.  Just  build 
this  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed  onto  your  hen  house  to 
admit  the  vitalizing  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  Plain 
glass  stops  them.  These  rays  bring  amazing  winter  egg 
yields.  The  shed  is  cheap  and  easy  to  make.  Gives  twice 
the  room.  Allows  hens  to  scratch  and  work  up  vitality. 
High  winter  egg  prices  repay  its  cost  many  times.  Try  it. 
Ideal  for  poultry  houses,  hot  beds,  bams,  repairs,  etc. 

Make  Your  Home 
Winter-Tight 

Simply  tack  GLASS  CLOTH  over 
your  screens  to  make  fine  storm 
doors  and  windows.  Admits  abun- 

_  dant  light.  Brings  comfort.  Shuts 

out  cold.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Ideal  for  enclosing 
porches  and  sleeping  porches.  Like  adding  new  rooms  at 
small  cost.  Violet  rays  are  healthy  for  humans,  too. 

Patented— Accept  No  Imitations 
Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros.,  underexclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoid  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  waterproof 
and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven  by  ten 
years  success.  Yon  will  know  it  by  its  quality.  So  much 
cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Recommended  by  leading  ex¬ 
perts  to  make  hens  lay  and  for  good  results  with  baby 
chicks  and  with  hot  bed  plants. 


5PECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36  in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 
cover  scratch  Bhed  9x15  ft.)  If, 
after  ten  days  use,  you  do  not  find 
it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  i  t  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  Common  sense  instructions,  “Feed¬ 
ing  for  Eggs,’’  with  each  order.  Catalog  illustrating  uses 
. .  iCIc'1  ' 


on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell  Glass 

TURNER  BROS. 


oth,) 

Bladen,  Nebr. 
Wellington,  Ohio 


Dept.  783 


HATCHING  and  selling  baby  chicks 
is  a  profitable  and  easy  working 
business.  There  is  a  big  demand  among 
poultry  raisers  for  day-old  chicks  who 
depend  on  the  hatchery  for  their  supply 
ami  the  biggest  prices  are  paid  for  large 
and  vigorous  birds. 

No  previous  experience  is  needed  to 
be  successful  in  the  hatchery  business. 
One  man,  alone,  can  handle  a 

HALL  MAMMOTH 
INCUBATOR 

of  48.000  capacity  and  secure  maximum 
results.  For  the  Hull  operates  auto¬ 
matically— it  provides  the  correct 
moisture  ;  the  temperature  is  always 
right  and  ventilates  with  just  t.lie 
amount  of  fresh  air  needed.  Hall 
hatched  chicks  are  known  for  their 
fine  quality  and  sturdiness. 

HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS 
have  been  in  continuous  use  for  the 
past  thirty  years  and  are  producing 
annually  for  the  thousands  of  owners 
more  and  sturdy  chicks  with  the  least 
labor.  You  can  purchase  a  Hall  Incu- 
batorfrom  l,200egg  capacity  and  up. 

Tho  Hall  is  your  road  to  a 
profitable,  safe  and  independent 
business.  Write  today  for  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  and  proof  of 
the  success  of  present  owners. 

F.  E.  HALE  MFG.  CO. 
Hept.  184-R 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


MAKES  HENS  LAY 


GLASS 

FABRIC 

SUN 

PARLORS 

Passes 
Violet  Rays 


NO W  you  can  easily  make  hens  lay  all  winter  by 
building  a  GLASS  FABRIC  scratch  slied  on  to  your 
poultry  house  and  transmitting  the  violet  rays  of 
the  sun  at  full  strength.  GLASS  FABRIC  praised  and 
endorsed  by  colleges  and  poultrymen  everywhere. 
Cheap  and  easy  to  use.  Keeps  henssufe — Keeps  cold  out- 
heat  In.  Gives  poultry  twice  the  scratching  space,  allow¬ 
ing  hens  to  receive  egg-producing  vitamines,  during  win¬ 
ter  months  when  prices  are  high.  Fays  for  itself  many 
times  over.  GLASS  FABRIC  makes  ideal  covering  for 
storm  doors  or  porches  and  is  easily  tacked  over  screen. 

^PFri  A  f  Sen<i  0,*>y  $5.00  for  a  big  roll  48  ft. 

by  35  in.  wide.  Sufficient  to  cover 
TECTP  niTlD  I  144  sq.  ft.  Use  it  for  ten  days,  if 
■Lfjl  HI  I  CIV  •  not  more  than  pleased,  return  it 
and  we  will  refund  your  money.  CATALOG  ON  RE¬ 
QUEST.  Write  to 


\7fri-WAV  f’O  107  Interstate  Building 
*  EVrA  I  VsVr*  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Oyster  Shell  Meal 

Fop  More  and 
Better  Eggs 

Used  all  of  the  time  in 
the  North  American  Egg 
Laying  Competitions. 
Fed  to  Hens  and  Chicks, 
because  faster  assimila¬ 
tion  makes  more  eggs 
and  faster  growth. 
Specially  prepared  from 
selected  oyster  shells. 
Used  in  either  dry  or 
wet  mash.  If  yourdealer 
cannotsupply  you— send 
us  his  name  ami  $1.00  for 
100-lb.  bag  F,  O.  B.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

THE  OYSTER ' SHELL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
Sole  Manufacturers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VAN  WINKLE’S  ®C  COCKERELS,  *10. 
RARKEI)  ROCKS  See  us  at  Vineland  and  N.  Y. 
contests.  II.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  New  Turk 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 
pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re 
port  gives  records  for  week  en 
1926,  and  total  to  date: 

Barred  Rocks 


Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

W.  II.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

The  Ramblers  Farm.  N.  Y\ 
Jules  F’raneais,  N.  Y ..... . 

B.  R.  Krause,  Mass . 


Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn. 
Iveewaydin  Farm,  Conn . 


White  Rocks 


W.  C. 


Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass . 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 

S.  Bradford  Allyn,  Mass . 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass . 

Buff  Rocks 

Littlewood  Farm,  Mass . 


White  Wyandottes 

Carterloa  Farm,  Mo . 

B.  A.  Barker,  Ill . 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  N.  Y . 

Harvey  V.  Byerly,  Pa . 

Wm.  A.  Ellis,  It.  I . 

Thomas  II.  Matteson,  It.  I . 

Obed  G.  Knight,  It.  I . 


R,  I.  Reds 

Fabry  Bros.,  Pa . 

D.  Hart  Horton,  N.  Yr . 

Cbas.  F.  Limlholm,  Minn . 

F’.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio . 

It.  D.  Sargent,  Vt . 

Ascutney  F'arms,  Vt . 

L.  T.  Whitney,  N.  H . 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  II . 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  II. . 

Hilliard  Bros.,  N.  II .  14 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

I<”red  H.  Sampson,  Mass . 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass . 

Lawn  Acre  Turkey  Farm,*  Mass. . . . 

Maurice  I’’.  Delano,  Mass . 

Robert  B.  Parkburst,  Mass . 

Itockliill  Farm,  Mass . 

Edgemont  F'arm,  Mass . 


Featlierfield  F’arm,  Mass. .  . . 
Sunset  Pltry  Farm,  Mass... 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass . 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 

F’oxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn.... 
Donald  I.  Goodenough,  Com 

Walter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn . 


E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn . 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Louis  Gordon,  Conn . 

Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn . 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker,  N.  J . 

Thurlow  Travis,  N.  Y . 

Anconas 

LeRoy  L.  Lambert,  R.  I . 

F.  W.  Wistuer,  Mich . . 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry.  Farm,  Wash... 

lion  son's  Leghorn  F’arm,  Ore . 

F’.  M.  Johnson,  Me . 

Lewis  F'arms,  R.  I . 

Imperial  Pltry  Farms,  Ohio . 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo . 

Frank  Heitzmann,  Jr.,  Fla . 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas . 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  N.  H. . . 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt . 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 


Adam  Glass,  Ala.. 
Marshal  Farm,  Ala . 


J.  C.  Patton,  N.  C . 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md . 

Mrs.  C.  Bielefeld,  Md . 


I’eetoocee  ntry  Plant,  Pa. 


Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa.... 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass . 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass . 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

Wilson’s  Egg  F'arm,  Mass . 

Emory  II.  Bartlett,  Mass . 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass . 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass. ...... 


Pine  Grove  Farm,  Mass . 

It.  W.  Colrnan,  N.  Y . 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y . . 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Tanglcwold  F’arm,  N.  Y . 

Itueble’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y . 

W.  D.  Van  Fleet,  N.  Y . 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Anthony  Abraitys,  N.  Y . 

M.  J.  Quaekenbush,  N.  J . 

Eigeurauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  43 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ernest  Craze,  N.  J . . 

Thomas  II.  Neill,  N.  J . 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J... 


C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N. 
Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn. 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn . 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn . 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . 

Andrew'  L.  Ohr,  Conn . 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn. 

Hilltop  F’arm,  Conn . 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn . 


Ernest  II.  Scott,  Conn . 

Wal-Bet  Pltry  Farm,  Conn. 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

Cbas.  E.  Butler,  Conn . 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn . 


;  Sept.  11, 

Week 

Total 

.  43 

1809 

.  27 

1048 

.  21 

1779 

.  36 

1666 

.  44 

1759 

.  39 

1702 

.  31 

I486 

.  38 

1275 

.  19 

783 

1666 

.  31 

1551 

.  21 

1473 

1028 

1221 

.  39 

15(H) 

1675 

.  34 

1262 

.  38 

1527 

509 

1195 

.  34 

1326 

.  10 

1214 

.  28 

1110 

.  18 

.1145 

.  19 

1288 

.  25 

1674 

.  18 

992 

997 

.  30 

1045 

.  37 

1762 

.  31 

1527 

.  35 

1787 

.  44 

1813 

14 

1213 

.  40 

1815 

22 

1618 

.  20 

1416 

.  17 

1309 

.  31 

1785 

.  12 

1000 

.  29 

1545 

.  40 

1630 

.  27 

1494 

.  14 

821 

.  24 

1571 

1672 

.  29 

1503 

.  29 

143b 

.  27 

1250 

.  24 

1309 

9S8 

.  20 

1413 

1314 

1401 

.  35 

1732 

1090 

41 

1343 

.  32 

1515 

.  32 

1530 

.  24 

858 

.  33 

12U 

14 

987 

127L 

.  25 

1253 

.  10 

1434 

1960 

.  19 

1358 

.  19 

1255 

.  19 

979 

1306 

.  20 

793 

.  27 

1270 

.  32 

1541 

.  53 

1950 

.  40 

1555 

.  35 

1679 

7 

847 

.  32 

1345 

1321 

1616 

.  25 

1519 

.  23 

1484 

.  20 

1489 

.  46 

1767 

.  56 

1759 

.  40 

1619 

.  49 

1913 

.  40 

1713 

.  41 

1682 

.  19 

1094 

.  30 

1883 

.  34 

1625 

.  32 

15SS 

.  42 

1S03 

.  35 

1705 

.  41 

2114 

.  32 

1632 

.  28 

1724 

.  26 

150S 

.  27 

1512 

.  29 

1839 

.  27 

1095 

.  27 

1580 

.  29 

1392 

.  15 

1463 

.  39 

2063 

1506 

.  46 

208S 

.  30 

1499 

.  19 

1730 

.  19 

14S0 

.  16 

1580 

.  28 

1675 

.  15 

1741 

.  28 

1S29 

7 

.1513 

.  20 

1342 

.  43 

1881 

.  12 

1083 

.  IS 

1495 

.  30 

1578 

.  32 

1039 

.  26 

1873 

.  35 

1793 

.  35 

1304 

.  41 

1838 

.  30 

14S9 

.  23 

1400 

.  14 

1359 

.  18 

1256 

1343 

9 

1051 

. .  22 

1575 

. .  37 

1525 

. .  32 

105E 

. .  33 

1845 

.  27 

1546 

..  38 

1361 

. .  31 

1677 

..  25 

1475 

Totals  .  3954  207452 


Hubby  :  “Soy,  dear,  here’s  a  button  in 
my  stew.”  Wifey  :  “Oh,  that  must  have 
been  a  typographical  error.  The  cook¬ 
book  said  ‘button’  plainly  enough  —  but 
I  think  now  that  it  was  intended  for 
‘mutton.’  ” — The  Pathfinder. 


As  a  Sideline  to  Your  Herd  of  Cows 

or  as  the  mainstay  of  your  farm,  why  not  put  your 
flock  on  a  profitable  basis  by  cutting  feed  costs  to 
the  minimum? 

Get  the  necessary  protein  from  a  cheaper  source. 

High  priced  animal  feeds,  such  as  meat  scraps,  etc., 
can  be  largely  if  not  totally  replaced  by  vegetable 
feeds  that  are  rich  in  protein.  As  a  dairyman,  you 
have  heard  of  and  probably  fed 


‘Diamond  Corn  (jluten  Meal 


Diamond  is  guaranteed  40%  protein  and  contains 
84%  total  digestible  nutrients.  If  you  have  fed 
Diamond  to  cows  you  know  how  it  will  produce 
milk.  Try  it  with  your  flock  of  hens  and  learn  how 
it  will  produce  eggs.  Replace  half  the  quantity  of 
meat  scraps  in  your  ration  with  Diamond.  This 

lowers  the  cost  but  not  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  mixture.  If 
you  want  good  formulas  for  an 
egg  mash  and  a  growing  mash, 
write  for  our  new  free  circular. 

Ration  Service  Dept . 
Com  Products  Refining  Co* 
17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City 
Also  Manufacturers 


40%  Protein 


BUFFALO  CORN  QLUTEN 
FEED 


PULLETS 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 
REDS 


March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  prioe.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt.,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S.-We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


We  Purchased  *>om  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
tine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  <85,  #7.50  and 
#10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


LESHER’S  laying  LEGHORNS 

CHOICE  PULLETS 

May  hatched,  well  developed,  SI. 50  each 

J.  GUY  LESHER  •  NORTHUMBERLAND.  PA. 


SEND  NO  MONEMMICIG 

Wo  ship  C.  O.  O.  and  guarantee  prepaid  1 00%  live  delivery 
of  sturdy  purebred  chicks  from  healthy,1 **bred-to-lay 
flocks.  White  Leghorns,  8c;  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorn3,  9c; 
Anconas,  Barred  Rocks,  White  ltocks,  S.  C-  Reds,  10c; 
Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorcan,  11c;  Mixed, |8c-  Orders  less  than  100 chicks  lc  more. 
SILVER  LAKE  EGG  FARM,  Box  R,  SILVER  LAKE,  IND. 


Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

March  Hatched  *3.00  each; 
April  Hatched,  *1.85.  White 
Leghorns,  11  mos.  old,  *1.50 
each.  Ship  any  nnmber.  C.  O.  D.  on  .approval. 

W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


Make  a  Good  Yearly  Income 

this  Easy,  Simple  Big-Profit  Way 


No  hard  work.  Petersime  Electric  \ 
Incubator  “almost  runs  itself .  ”Aver- 
— gages highesthatches;  chicks  bring 

In  peak  prices.  Write  for  FREE  copy 
||  new  catalog— just  out.  Send  25c 
for  valuable  book  showing 
how  to  assure  yourself  big 
success  in  Baby  Chick  business, 
u/  ii-  T  ...  ACT  NOW  —  Supply  Limited !  / 
Wellington  J.  Smith  Co.,  550  Davis-Farley  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Osr 

ra®^MAKE  HENS  LAY”1 

roore  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 

I  BBttBfi U  fi*9  heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

ii  A  1111*0  LATEST  MODEL 
HI  A  It  11  O  BONE  CUTTER 

■  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 

I  tO  Days*  Free  Trial*  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

&HF.  W.  MANN  CO.a  Box  1  5  MILFORD.  MASS.  M 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

Parks’  Barred  Rocks 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatesl  Laying  Strain. 
Contest  Winners  and  World’s  Record  Layers. 

Parks’  Rocks  have  hi  id  325  eggs  in  one 
year — 148  eggs  in  148  days  mid  have 
started  laying  at  113  to  114  days  of  age. 
Flock  avei  ageupto  271  eggs.  Customers’ 
profits  a  s  high  a  s  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
Big  Cockerels  at  Pullet  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


1,000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

April  26th,  May  5th,  12th  hatch.  Rock  Pullets,  March- 
April  hatch.  All  breeding  stock  mated  with  pedigreed 
males;  tecords,  227  to  282  eggs,  pedigreed,  males,  pullets, 
and  breeders.  JULES  F.  FUANCAIS,  IVesthnmpion  Beaeli,  N.  Y. 


200  ^Leghorn  April  Pullets  SWJESf#  K 

each.  S.  F.  SHALLCROSS,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


1  WYANnnTTE  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

.  n  IAI1UUI  IE  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield.  Obia 


HUBBARD'S  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 
Our  chicks  have  a  reputation  for  fast  growth  and  low 
mortality.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  free  from  White 
I !iarrh[ ca  and  strong  and  vigorous.  Our  catalog  will 
interest  you.  HUBBARD  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


CHICK  S-8c 


AN1>  UP  C.  O.  I>. 

DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  feeding  system  that  has  raised  90-95%  to  ma¬ 
turity,  year  after  year,  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Boa  73.  McAlistemilte.  Pa 


S.  0.  W.  DITI  1  CTC  Ready  to  lay,  #3.00  each. 
LEGHORN  TULLL  1  D  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Va. 


2,000  Surplus  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Free  range  at  a  reasonable  price.  All  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Every  one  guaranteed.  Cockerels  from 
high  productive  stock.  HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


SO  DCn  Dill  I  CTQ  Hens,  Cockerels.  Selected  20 
.  U.  ncu  rULLXIO,  years  for  rich,  red  color  and 
layers,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $5  00.  Ii.  L,  DITTO,  Brandenburg.  Ky_ 


Lally  Farms  Quality 


Leghorn  Pallets,  2,000.  Free  range 

Reasonable.  LALLY  FARMS,  Vineland,  N.J. 


Hatched  Light 


Brahma  Pullets 


SI  80  each.  JOCOY’S  POULTRY 
RANCH  •  •  Towanda,  Pa0 
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To  say  that  T  appreciate  your  journal 
is  speaking  lightly.  It  is  a  welcome 
guest  to  me,  coming  like  an  old  friend 
to  visit  us  one  a  week.  While  I  live  in 
a  big  busy  city  my  heart  is  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  rny  sympathy  is  with  the  farm¬ 
ers.  G.  H. 

Michigan. 

As  Robert  Burns  so  aptly  said,  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  makes  us  wondrous  kind. 
No  matter  where  a  man  lives,  if  he  has 
a  love  of  the  soil  and  a  sincere  sympathy 
with  the  farmer  he  finds  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
boon  companion.  The  above  note  rings 
true. 

I  inserted  a  36-word  advertisement  in 
your  “Subscribers’  Exchange”  depart¬ 
ment  last  month  for  position  as  manager 
of  poultry  farm  and  received  more  than 
60  replies,  most  of  them  from  owners  of 
commercial  poultry  plants.  I  am  amazed 
at  the  power  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  Have  made  a  very 
satisfactory  connection  as  a  result  of 
the  little  advertisement.  E.  G.  S. 

New  York. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  sometimes  criticized 
for  not  “blowing  its  own  horn”  sufficient¬ 
ly.  The  criticism  may  be  justified — it  is 
contrary  to  our  impulses  to  do  so.  We 
prefer  to  have  the  words  of  appreciation 
come  from  our  subscribers.  If  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  above  subscriber  will  show 
others  the  way  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
service  to  be  found  in  “Subscribers’  Ex¬ 
change.”  we  want  them  to  have  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Eller  Company,  296  Broadway, 
New  York,  are  sending  out  letters  offer¬ 
ing  various  kinds  of  home  work  for  ladies, 
requesting  $1  in  advance.  Is  this  a  re¬ 
liable  concern  or  is  it  their  way  of  getting 
the  dollars?  Ii.  L.  w. 

New  York. 

These  work-at-liome  schemes  to  extract 
small  amounts  of  money  from  women  who 
can  least  afford  to  lose  it  have  been  go¬ 
ing  on  as  long  as  we  can  remember.  The 
Rost  Office  Department  occasionally  puts 
one  of  this  class  of  houses  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  charges  of  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails,  but  others  spring  up  faster  than 
the  officials  can  stamp  them  out.  The 
papers  publishing  the  advertisements  are 
responsible  for  these  petty  swindles,  next 
to  the  promoters  themselves.  This  is 
one  of  seven  inquiries  about  “work-at- 
home  schemes”  in  one  day’s  mail.  They 
including  gilding  cards,  addressing  en¬ 
velopes,  doing  sewing  on  aprons  or  other 
garments.  Every  one  of  these  proposi¬ 
tions  asks  for  money  under  one  pretext  or 
another.  That’s  what  brands  the  schemes 
fraudulent.  If  the  concerns  advertising 
in  this  way  really  wanted  work  by  coun¬ 
try  women,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
asking  the  prospective  worker  to  send 
money  in  small  or  large  amounts.  The 
work-at-home  frauds  could  not  exist  a 
month  if  all  publications  would  refuse  to 
print  the  advertisements. 

Quite  a  number  of  so-called  brokers 
throughout  the  United  States  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  highly  recommending  and  selling 
German  marks.  Would  be  glad  to  see  a 
comment  in  Publisher’s  Desk  on  the 
worth  or  worthlessness  of  said  marks.  If, 
in  your  opinion,  they  are  worthless,  do 
you  believe  brokers  can  be  compelled  in 
any  way  to  make  good?  r.  w.  v. 

Ohio. 

The  gold  mark,  which  was  issued  in 
1923  to  replace  the  paper  mark,  is  quot¬ 
ed  on  the  exchange  at  par  value  (23.8 
cents  a  mark)  and  was  issued  on  a  gold 
basis. 

The  gold  mark  has  shown  a  stability 
in  the  money  market  and  has  even  been 
at  a  premium  for  some  time,  and  unless 
grave  complications  in  the  Dawes  settle¬ 
ment  plan  arise,  there  is  little  danger 
that  the  gold  mark  will  again  decline  in 
the  near  future. 

The  paper  mark  (or  the  mark  issued 
up  to  the  issue  of  the  gold  mark)  is  ab¬ 
solutely  worthless.  There  would  be  no 
advantage  or  profit  to  be  gained  in  buy¬ 
ing  gold  marks  at  par  value  as  they  will 
never  command  a  premium  high  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while.  There  is  to  the 
contrary  always  the  possibility  of  another 
collapse  in  German  finances  if  -the  Dawes 
plan  does  not  work  out  right. 

The  German  government  is  now  issuing 
or  contemplating  to  issue  bonds  in  ordi¬ 
nary  paper  marks  thus  getting  away  from 
the  gold  mark.  To  purchase  any  of  these 


will  be  as  speculative  as  those  of  other 
Continental  countries. 

There  is  no  obligation,  legal  or  moral, 
on  the  part  of  brokers  selling  foreign 
currency,  to  make  good  losses  incurred 
by  their  clients,  on  account  of  inflation 
of  money.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
broker  sold  the  paper  marks  represent¬ 
ing  to  the  purchaser  that  he  was  invest¬ 
ing  in  gold  marks  the  broker  would  be 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution.  If  this 
could  -be  proved  the  broker  could  also  be 
compelled  to  make  restitution  through 
civil  action  in  case  he  were  financially 
responsible. 

I  ordered  paint  from  the  Franklin 
Paint  Co.  with  the  sole  understanding  if 
not  satisfactory  they  -will  cancel  all 
charges.  I  wrote  them  that  I  am  very 
much  disappointed  'with  the  results  of 
their  paint,  being  unsatisfactory  as  it 
comes  off  and  the  roofs  leak,  though  I 
was  very  careful  to  follow'  their  instruc¬ 
tions  in  order  to  get  a  good  job.  I  am 
not  only  dissatisfied  but  thoroughly  dis¬ 
gusted  with  this  Franklin  Paint  Co.,  as 
I  spent  over  $30  for  labor  to  have  it  ap¬ 
plied.  They  wanted  me  to  settle  for  a 
reasonable  amount  off  the  bill,  but  I 
wrote  them  to  send  me  the  $30  I  spent 
to  apply  their  paint,  which  did  not  prove 
satisfactory ;  so  after  sending  me  more 
letters  to  which  I  did  not  reply  they  had 
this  IVolf  Mercantile  Agency  write  me, 
but  1  ignored  their  letters.  Now  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  lawyer  in  Morris¬ 
town  to  send  money  by  return  mail  or  he 
will  sue.  Please  read  over  all  letters  I 
am  sending  you  and  advise  me  if  they 
can  sue  me  and  make  me  pay  for  paint 
that  is  unsatisfactory.  s.  it. 

New’  Jersey. 

The  attorney  to  whom  this  claim  was 
sent,  after  learning  all  the  facts  in  the 
transaction,  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  The  claim  was  subsequently 
sent  to  a  second  lawyer  who  likewise  re¬ 
fused  to  prosecute  it.  A  third  attorney 
also  returned  the  claim.  Now  the  sub¬ 
scriber  sends  us  a  demand  from  lawyer 
No.  4. 

Here  is  the  guarantee  under  which  this 
man  ordered  the  paint : 

We  will  ship  you  on  four  months  free 
trial  as  much  Saveall  roofing  as  you  need 
to  cover  all  your  roofs — one  barrel  or  50 
— and  guarantee  it  to  make  your  old  leaky 
roofs  watertight  and  just  as  good  as  new 
— or  you  don't  have  to  pay  us  a  penny. 

You  take  no  risk.  J  ust  tell  us  how 
much  Saveall  you  need — we  will  ship  it 
and  you  can  spread  it  over  your  roofs  to 
stand  the  heavy  rains  and  blistering  sun 
for  four  full  months.  If  every  leak  isn’t 
stopped — if  your  roofs  are  not  made  as 
good  as  new  and  if  you  are  not  complete¬ 
ly  satisfied  in  every  respect — the  deal 
will  be  closed  and  you  won’t  owre  a  cent. 

After  reading  the  statement  of  -the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  the  guarantee  of  the  Franklin 
Paint  Co.,  can  any  reasonable  man  say 
that  “S.  R."  should  pay  for  the  paint? 
Three  good  attorneys  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  evidently  didn’t  consider  the 
Franklin  Paint  Co.  had  a  good  legal  or 
moral  claim.  We  canot  believe  any  at¬ 
torney  will  go  into  court  to  collect  the 
claim  after  learning  the  conditions  under 
which  the  goods  were  ordered.  But  the 
customer  has  had -to  stand  the  annoyance 
of  dunning  letters  from  a  collection 
agency  and  attorneys  for  the  past  IS 
months.  Perhaps  it  is  this  continuous 
annoyance  that  the  company  relies  upon 
to  secure  settlement  in  cases  of  .this  kind 
regardless  of  the  guarantee.  Farmers 
owe  it  to  themselves  and  fellow  farmers 
not  to  be  bulldozed  into  paying  unjust 
claims  in  this  wTay. 

Some  time  ago  the  Elmira  Tie  Co. 
sent  me  a  package  of  neckties,  three  of 
them,  and  wanted  me  to  send  $1  for  them. 
I  did  not  send  them  back.  I  read  some 
time  back  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  someone 
asking  you  in  regard  to  sending  ties  and 
your  answer  was  not  to  use  the  ties  and 
write  them  if  they  wanted  them  to  come 
and  get  them  ;  I  wrote  them  that  I  had 
bought  nothing  from  them  and  owed  them 
nothing  and  if  they  wanted  the  ties  come 
and  get  them,  and  now  they  try  to  make 
it  appear  I  did  not  answer  them,  and 
claim  to  have  given  it  to  collecting  agency. 
They  have  just  sent  me  this  letter  I  am 
inclosing.  Could  you  help  me  with  this? 

New  York.  j.  w.  c. 

The  subscriber  is  perfectly  justified  in 
the  position  he  has  taken.  This  is  the 
only  means  of  making  this  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness  unprofitable  and  shutting  off  the  an¬ 
noyance.  The  letter  from  the  supposed 
collection  agency  was  no  doubt  sent  out 
from  the  office  of  the  Elmira  Tie  Co. 


Mrs.  .  Brown :  “My  husband  enjoys 
smoking  in  his  den  so  much.  Has  your 
husband  a  den?”  Mrs.  White:  “No, 
he  growls  all  over  the  house.” — Capper’s 
Weekly. 


ZinS Insulated 


American  Fence 
Banner-cPosts 


GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  American  Fence  your 
dealer  will  give  you  our  written  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  outlast  or  equal  in  service 
any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equal  size 
wires  and  used  under  the  sameconditions. 
Send  for  our  booklet,  “Fencing  for  Profits.” 

Banner  Steel  Posts 

“The  Post  with  the  Steel  Backbone. ”  Railroad  rail  design. 
Large,  slit-winged  anchor  plate  roots  firmly  into  the  ground. 


See  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Vicinity 


Other  Sales  Offices: 

Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland ,  Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre,  St.  Louts,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul, Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver, Salt  Lake  City 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  lAf 
PORTABLE  WOOD  O M  VV 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Hipping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  II.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  r  s  —  money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence.  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


,  DON’T  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING 

i  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Metal  or  Ready  Roofing:.  ■ 
f  Paints,  etc.,  until  you  gret  my  new  Cut  Price  (  atalogr. 
kwant  you  to  see  the  bitf  savings  I'm  giving  this  season. 4 
1  Write  today  for  my  Big  112-page  Bargain  Book.  Get  my  cut  J 
i  prices  before  you  buy.  I  pay  the  freigrht,  guarantee  tbei 
f  quality.  —  Jim  Brown.  " 

| THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept4S04,  Cleveland,  0.1 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability .  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY’  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  About  $15,”  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
1  We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
1  of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence, Posts.Ciates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  £ox2SQ  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


AGENTS— Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAW  15  to  25 
CORDS  A  DAY 

This  Easy  Way 

A  ANY  of  our  customers  saw  25 
cords  a  day  with  a  WITTE  One-Man 
Log  Saw.  One  man  felled  fifty  18-inch  trees 
in  five  hours.  Another  says:  “My  WITTE 
goes  anywhere  and  saws  more  wood  than 
forty  ablebodied  men  could  with  hand  > 

saws.” 

One  man  made  $500.00  the  first  season  in  hilly  country.  Another  sawed  sixty  cords 
in  two  days  at  a  cost  of  $1.85 — showed  a  profit  of  over  $200.  Still  another  says: 
“Far  cheaper  than  hired  help.” 

WITTE  Log  and  Tree  Saw 


arm-swing 


makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean, 

Steady  running,  fastest  and  most  dependable. 

Cannot  bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  “whip  or  ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet  trouble  proof. 

Makes  any  cut  you  want — merely  turn  a  screw  to 
change  speed.  Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  poundc  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene,  Gaso¬ 
line,  Gas,  Gas-Oil  or 
Distillate 

Cheapest  to  operate — runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an 
hour  per  H-P.  Bums  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus  of 
power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK. 

Completely  equipped  with  W1CO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator,  throttling  governor  and  2  fly¬ 
wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs — pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc.— an  all  purpose  outfit  that 
will  work  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  WITTE  Throttling  Governor  Engine  is  in  use  all 
over  the  world.  For  40  years  it  has  been  known  as 
the  standard  of  farm  power.  More  than  150,000  in 
use,  always  giving  satisfaction.  Buy  on  your  own 
terms.  No  Interest  Charges. 

WRITE  TODAY  For  Our 

I?!)  Uswalr  or  ask  about  our  lYz  to  30 

rlllLl!*  BOOK  H-P.  Engines,  3-in-l  Saw 

Rigs  or  Pump  Outfits  if  interested.  No  obligation.  _ 

asr* 4.4.  t« T _ _  o898  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo* 

Witt©  Engine  ▼▼  OFK.S  6898  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Quick  shipments  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  warehouses:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta^ Ga. Trenton. 
N.  j.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex., Laredo,  Tex.,  Denver, Colo,,  Billings. 
Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Bangot,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Cam. 


Change  to 
Tree  Saw 
In  3  Minutes 

Only  3  minutes  to  change  from  log  saw  to  tree 
saw — 10  seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fastest  fel¬ 
ling  ever  known.  Fells  trees  from  any  posi¬ 
tion-clear  down  level  with  the  gtound. 

WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO  Magneto— the 
most  perfect  ignition  known.  Sure  perform¬ 
ance  in  any  climate  or  temperature  40  below 
zero  or  100  in  the  shade— not  affected  by  oil 
or  water.  The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  “work  like  a  charm  in¬ 
stantly.  Starts  Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  tins  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

Tliis  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
iiy  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  I.etchwortli  Village, 
Tbiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ITOUSEWORKER  wanted  —  Woman,  country, 
three  adults,  small  house;  must  be  good  cook; 
good  wages  and  home  for  right  party.  STEV¬ 
ENS,  Box  673,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  woman,  cook  in  small  home  school  for 
little  children.  MRS.  BURT,  1120  Constant 
(Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  housekeeper,  Protestant,  accustomed 
to  country;  good  home,  good  wages;  Mary¬ 
land;  three  adults;  no  laundry.  ADVERTISER 
1077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOIC  wanted — Man  and  wife  to  cook  and  care 
for  dining-room  for  a  farm  gang  of'  from  20  to 
40  men;  wages  $100  in  Summer,  $90  in  Winter, 
with  board  and  furnished  rooms;  position  open 
first  part  of  October.  G.  W.  HADDOCK  & 
SON,  Orient,  D.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  woman  wanted,  waitress  and  house¬ 
work;  salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance. 
SUFFOLK  COUNTY  TUHERCUDOSIS  HOSPI¬ 
TAL,  Iloltsville,  D.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  on  small  farm;  mas  general 
farm  work,  handy;  wife,  housekeeping  for 
business  couple;  no  laundry;  permanent;  state 
age,  experience,  wages.  ADVERTISER  1101, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY— Farm  reared,  about  17,  to  work  on  small 
dairy  farm  of  seven  cows;  good  home;  state 
wages.  FRANK  E.  FADT,  East  Jewett,  Greene 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  farm  worker;  steady; 

references;  home  has  all  improvements.  s. 
GARDNER,  Ancram  Lead  Mines,  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mother’s  helper  for  doctor’s  home; 

white,  Protestant  girl  or  woman;  moderate 
wage,  small  family;  reply  in  own  handwriting 
at  once  to  MRS.  H.  M.  HURING,  331  Clare¬ 
mont  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  for  immediate  employment,  elderly 
couple  without  children,  for  large  fruit  farm 
up-State;  man  knowing  details,  farm  work  and 
poultry;  wife  to  assist  with  housework;  room 
and  board;  state  salary  required;  references 
necessary.  M.  ISRAEL,  1114  St.  John’s  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER’S  helper  or  nursery  governess  to  as¬ 
sist  mother  in  care  of  young  children;  per¬ 
manent  place,  all  year  country  home;  salary  in¬ 
creasing  with  increasing  service;  character  and 
gentle  disposition  more  essential  than  experience. 
BOX  00,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


TWO  WOMEN — -One  experienced,  competent,  sub¬ 
stantial  cook;  other  waitress,  chambermaid; 
small  amount  of  light -laundry;  all  conveniences; 
four  in  family,  three  help;  to  those  accustomed 
to  real  country,  clean  life  and  faithful  work  a 
good  permanent  position  is  offered;  $135  per 
mouth,  increase  if  thoroughly  satisfactory; 
might  entertain  couple  where  husband  is  quali¬ 
fied  cook;  references;  state  experience,  age,  etc. 
Write  BOX  N,  Katonah,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  hand,  single  man,  middle-aged,  to  assist 
superintendent  in  all  kinds  of  farm  work; 
nice  surroundings,  exceptionally  nice  room  and 
good  board;  salary  $50  a  month;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  open  at  once;  give  past  experience  and 
references  in  letter.  HUNTER  RICHEY,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


MARRIED  man  to  chop  cord  wood  and  do  gen¬ 
eral  work;  state  age  and  wages  expected 
with  house,  wood  and  garden.  RIDGEFIELD 
FLORIST  AND  NURSERY,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

TWO  good  farm  workers  to  drive  teams  from 
October  1  to  April  1  next,  at  $60  per  month 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  1108,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  October  15; 

general  farm,  Central  New  York;  tractor, 
milking  machine,  electricity,  running  water; 
must  board  one  man;  give  experience,  references 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  1109,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  single,  experienced  dairy¬ 
man,  for  small  purebred  Guernsey  herd,  on 
private  estate;  must  be  clean,  willing  and  oblig¬ 
ing;  good  butter-maker;  wages  $120  per  month, 
no  board,  furnished  room  provided;  conveniences 
and  privileges  to  board  self  with  two  other,  men 
on  place.  SUPT.,  Franklin  Farm,  Sewickley, 
Pa. 


WANTED — -Single  man  on  farm  at  once.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  CHEERFUL,  reliable  girl  or  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  plain  cooking,  serving,  no 
washing;  in  doctor’s  family  of  two  adults  and 
three  children  of  high  school  age;  agreeable, 
permanent  home  and  attractive  room.  MRS. 
LYNDON  E.  LEE,  170  Park  Avenue,  Mount 
Vernon,"  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  poultryman,  or 
one  willing  to  learn;  steady  and  willing  work¬ 
er.  MANAGER,  Maplewood  Poultry  Farm,  Al- 
tarnont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  general  farm 
work  and  housekeeper;  family  of  one  person 
most  of  time,  three  over  week-ends;  write,  giv¬ 
ing  particulars.  N.  R.  MOSSMAN,  Gladstone, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman  for  commercial 
plant,  30  miles  from  Philadelphia;  unmarried 
young  man  with  some  experience  in  poultry  pre¬ 
ferred:  in  reply  state  salary  wanted,  experience 
and  give  references.  SCHUYLKILL  VALLE  Y 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc.,  Parkerford,  Pa. 


GIRL,  about  18  years,  wanted  for  general  liouse- 
.  work;  salary  $40  month;  will  advance  fare; 
write  to  MRS.  E.  W.  SONNER,  9119  Hollis  Court 
Blvd.,  Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Married  farmer  on  dairy  farm.  M1D- 
DLBV1LLE  COMPANY,  Middleville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Houseworlcer,  plain  cooking,  small 
family,  latest  electric  appliances.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  of  about 
18  years  old  who  is  trusty  and  honest  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  interested  in  dairying  and 
poultry;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER 
1118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  First-class,  hard-working  married 
man,  with  no  children,  to  take  sole  charge  of 
a  small  estate  at  Stamford,  Conn.;  he  must  be 
a  general  all  around  man  with  some  knowledge 
of  garden,  live  stock,  carpentering  and  paint¬ 
ing;  state  wages  wanted  and  give  references  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1040,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  good  steady  experienced  men 
to  work  on  dairy  and  grain  farms;  must  be 
men  who  like  cows  and  are  experienced  milk¬ 
ers,  also  understand  all  kinds  of  farm  work; 
men  who  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work  and  long 
hours;  good  house  and  good  wages  the  year 
round  for  men  of  this  kind.  ADVERTISER 
1116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity — We  would  like  to 
employ  a  middle-aged  man  with  a  family  of 
five  sons  to  take  over  and  manage  a  certified 
milk  barn  of  44  purebred  HoJsteins,  all  of  which 
are  milked  by  hand  four  times  per  day.  We 
will  pay  $100,  with  house,  to  the  married  man 
and  $70  per  month,  with  board  and  room,  to 
the  single  men.  At  least  one  must  be  qualified 
to  do  the  feeding  and  each  milking  and  take 
enough  interest  in  his  work  to  get  maximum 
production  from  his  cows.  Unless  fully  qualified 
to  handle  the  proposition  do  not  apply,  but  here 
is  a  splendid  chance  for  some  family  to  stay 
together  and  get  not  less  than  $450  per  month 
for  it.  We  would  consider  some  good  man  who 
could  bring  his  dependable  help  even  though 
they  were  not  of  his  own  family.  Employment 
in  15  days.  ADVERTISER  1122,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work  or  elder¬ 
ly  couple  or  strong  boy  to  do  chores.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  elderly  farmer  to  work  by  the 
month,  year  round,  who  will  appreciate  a 
good  home;  state  all  particulars  in  first  letter, 
wages  and  age.  MAPLE  LANE  HOUSE,  Ne- 
shanic,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm  work;  must  milk 
some;  $05  per  month  and  board;  steady  posi¬ 
tion  for  good  man.  Address  CHAS.  MEEKS,  R. 
F.  D.,  Cold  Spring-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  gentile,  white;  man  to  be  generally 
handy  on  farm;  near  New  York;  wife  to  act 
as  housemaid.  Apply  H.  A.,  lost  Office  Box 
822,  City  Hall  Station,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— Refined,  elderly,  Protestant  woman 
wanting  good  home  as  one  of  family,  to  cook 
and  assist  with  housework;  must  like  children. 
MRS.  HENRY  WHITE,  Water  Mill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  as  working 
housekeeper  for  business  woman  in  small  apart¬ 
ment,  Westchester  suburbs;  must  like  children. 
MRS.  E.  A.  CAMPBELL,  Westchester  Gardens, 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Experienced  to  run  a  hen  farm  in 
Maine;  great  opportunity.  Write  to  G.  T. 
STOCKHAM,  57  West  45tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Woman,  Protestant,  middle-aged,  re¬ 
liable,  general  house  worker;  no  washing;  must 
be  fond  of  children  and  have  first-class  refer¬ 
ence;  good  salary  and  good  home  for  right  party. 
Communicate  BOX  57,  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -For  grade  A  dairy  farm,  married 
man,  clean  milker  and  good  general  farmer; 
$75  per  month,  house  and  privileges.  BOX  656, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  foreman  to  take  charge  of  small 
country  place  on  Eastern  Long  Island;  must 
understand  cropping,  care  of  orchard,  horses, 
cows,  poultry  and  vegetable  gardening;  board 
one  or  two  men  when  required;  modern  house, 
furnace  heat,  electric  light,  nine  rooms  and 
bath,  milk,  eggs,  vegetables  and  salary;  only 
competent  experienced  man  with  good  character 
references  who  would  take  personal  interest  in 
his  work  need  apply;  give  full  particulars  and 
salary  required  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1130, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Permanently  for  suburban  estate  in 
Westchester  County,  convenient  to  schools  and 
cities,  experienced  married  man  with  A1  refer¬ 
ences,  willing  and  able  to  keep  up  place  prop-  | 
erly;  garden,  lawns,  orchard,  poultry,  cow; 
must  be  competent  chauffeur  and  attend  furnace; 
house  with  all  modern  improvements,  light  and 
farm  products;  must  state  age,  full  experience 
and  wages  in  first  letter  for  consideration.  AD¬ 
'S  ERT1SER  1126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


SHEPHERD,  first-class,  English,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  1072,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER  that  has  made  good;  20  years,  three 
jobs;  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming 
and  dairying.  Address  ADVERTISER  1075, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  gentleman’s  estate;  married, 
33;  efficient,  reliable,  practical  experience. 
R.  4,  BOX  218,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER  on  private  estate  or  general  farm; 

married,  Scotchman;  20  yeai’s’  practical  ex¬ 
perience;  well  versed  in  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
everything  pertaining  to  good  management; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  1087,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Estate  caretaker’s  position  October 
1;  best  of  reference ;  Orange  vicinity.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  1102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  in  purebred 
Guernsey  herd  on  private  estate  near  Pitts¬ 
burgh  or  Philadelphia;  can  furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  1092,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  superintendent,  .  a  successful  milk  and 
pork  producer  and  seller  would  consider 
change  of  position  between  October  1  and  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  to  large  farm  where  efficiency  expert  is 
desired,  who  can  guarantee  reasonable  dividends. 
AD\  EKTISEll  1042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  a  practical  man  with  broad 
education,  who  has  been  very  successful  with 
teaching  boys  on  farm  schools  practical  farming, 
desires  similar  position;  specialties:  dairying, 
market  gardening,  pork  production.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  27,  single,  wishes  position,  team¬ 
ster;  temperate  in  all  habits;  have  had  eight 
years’  experience;  private  estate  or  farm  pre¬ 
ferred.  EDWIN  SPRAGUE,  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  and  reliable;  married,  no  family;  14  years’ 
experience  in  producing  grade  A  milk  and  cow 
test  milking.  ADVERTISER  1107,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman  by  a  single 
man  of  wide  experience  on  a  certified  dairy; 
best  of  reference;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
1111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — -Working  manager,  strictly 
sober,  use  no  tobacco,  thoroughly  understand 
up-to-date  farming,  dairying  and  stock  raising-, 
etc.;  10  years  with  Guernseys;  have  grown  son 
who  can  run  milking  machines,  tractor,  etc.; 
would  consider  share  proposition;  New  Jersey 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  1104,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TEACHER,  experienced,  holding  State  certi¬ 
ficate,  desires  position,  rural  or  grades.  BOX 
286,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  man,  experienced,  wants  position  on 
poultry  fax-in.  ADVERTISER  1110,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR  and  handy  man  wants  place  in 
the  country;  best  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  and  hatcheryman  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  hatchery  or  poulti-y  plant; 
day-old  chix,  broilers,  eggs  my  specialty;  only 
liigh-class  proposition  considered;  state  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1115,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  and  farmer,  wish  position  as  herds¬ 
man  or  farmer;  understand  farming  in  all 
branches,  cows,  young  stock,  etc.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1117,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  test  milker  or  milker; 

thoroughly  competent;  state  wages;  single,  30 
yeai-.s  old;  come  at  once;  state  number  of  cows 
to  milk.  J.  RICHARD  HARDIN,  care  I.  D. 
Van  Metre,  Kearney sville,  W.  Va. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  no  encumbrances,  wishes 
position  as  caretaker  country  place;  good  gen¬ 
eral  repair  man.  S.  F.  KRONBACK,  Hotclikiss- 
ville,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


YOUNG,  well-recommended  man,  20  (German), 
home-like  conditions,  wishes  position  on  good 
dairy  farm  or  estate.  Address  WILLIAM  SOTE, 
Box  116,  Wayne  Co.,  Burbank,  Ohio. 


FARMER,  German,  24,  wants  to  learn  how  to 
operate  a  tractor;  can  drive  car,  willing  work¬ 
er,  no  bad  habits;  steady  place  preferred  and 
good  home.  ADVERTISER  1120,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER  with  two  big  children,  wife  first- 
class  cook,  want  position  as  caretaker  or  care 
of  the  fai-m  help  boarding.  Answer  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1113,  cai-e  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-FOREMAN,  American,  single,  40; 

refined,  capable,  sober;  lifetime  experience; 
pi-ivate  estate,  New  York  City  vicinity  or  West¬ 
ern  New  York  preferred;  state  salary  and  partic¬ 
ulars.  ADVERTISER  1121,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American,  bachelor,  experienced, 
wants  position  as  farm  teamster  in  Eastern 
States;  i-eferences.  ADVERTISER  1125,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  middle-aged  farmer  wants  position; 

experienced  in  crops,  dairy,  modern  machinery; 
full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1127, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed- 
ing  grounds,  timber.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 118-acre  farm,  15  acres  woodland, 
balance  tillable;  substantial  house,  fine  large 
barns,  silo,  grade  A  stable,  considerable  Alfalfa; 
railroad,  2*4  miles;  lime  belt;  Schoharie  Countv; 
price  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  1048,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  property,  modern  in  every 
way,  two  acres,  plenty  fruit,  large  poultry 
house;  on  new  paved  highway;  a  bargain.  HAR¬ 
RY  HIRST,  Owner,  R.  3.,  Vineland.,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Lunch,  confection,  tobacco  and  gas 
station;  eigh  bed  rooms  for  tourists’  accom¬ 
modation:  one  acre  of  land;  on  State  road,  at 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  station.  Address  M. 
M.  HART,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 170-acre  farm,  rolling,  fertile,  sand 
soil;  good  buildings,  roofs,  silo,  and  outbuild¬ 
ings;  running  water  at  barn;  pasture  meadow 
with  water;  some  heavy  timber;  close  to  school; 
mile  from  village  and  concrete  road  leading  to 
Hersliey  and  Harrisburg.  ADVERTISER  1082, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  109  acres,  75  acres  tillable, 
34  in  timber,  all  new  buildings;  8-room  house, 
large  barn,  wagon  house,  corncribs,  other  out¬ 
buildings;  for  particulars  address.  HARVEY 
STRAUGHEN,  R.  D.,  Pennsgrove,  Salem  Co., 
N.  J. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  compel  sacrifice  of  modern 
poultry  plant.  MRS.  PIERCE,  Route  6,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


110  ACRES,  Delaware  County;  suitable  dairy, 
sheep,  poultry;  running  water  in  house;  milk- 
house;  $2,500;  if  interested  write  ADVERTISER 
1099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


11  ACRES,  pai't  woodland,  6-room  house,  barn, 
chicken  coop,  200  grapevines;  in  Martinsville, 
N.  J.,  four  miles  from  Bound  Brook  station; 
price  $6,500.  Address  to  MR.  ANTON  WOLF, 
P.  O.  Box  229,  Duuellen,  N.  J. 


BUYr — Five  acres,  well  located,  0-room  house, 
all  improvements,  in  a  poultry  country;  grain 
and  eggs  sold;  co-operatively;  $6,000;  terms. 
Write  BOX  82,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm  within  100  miles  of  New 
York  City;  must  have  comfortable  buildings, 
water,  fruit  for  home  use;  state  bottom  price 
for  cash.  D.  R.  BOLSTER,  369  E.  183d  St., 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  farm,  good  house  and  barn, 
suitable  for  berries;  two  miles  south  of 
Georgetown,  Del.;  price  $2,000.  CLARENCE 
II.  PEPPER,  Frankford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  cosy  bungalow,  five 
rooms  and  bath;  plot  .50x150;  garage,  bargain 
at  $0,800;  full  particulars  from  OWNER,  Box 
278,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Milk  business,  out  of  town,  with  a 
creamery;  must  be  able  to  stand  investiga¬ 
tion;  write  with  full  details  and  capital  needed. 
ADVERTISER  1105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Beautiful  Appleton  farm,  138  acres; 

located  in  scenic  healthful  Potter  County,  Pa. ; 
two  miles  off  Jersey  Shore  and  Coudersport  pike, 
making  it  private  in  many  respects  for  rich 
man’s  club  or  Summer  home;  one-half  clear,  re¬ 
mainder  timber  and  second  growth;  State  for¬ 
est  line  on  south;  good  fishing  and  hunting, 
large  and  small  game;  splendid  orchard,  choice 
variety  fruit:  newly  built  eight-room  house, 
large  barn;  other  buildings  in  good  condition: 
spring,  creek  and  well  water;  soil  fertile  and 
especially  adapted  for  dairy,  sheep,  poultry; 
good  mai-ket;  no  mosquitoes  or  swamps;  pros¬ 
pective  oil  or  gas  field;  must  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated;  for  price,  etc.,  address  H.  J.  WAHL, 
(Owner),  Cross  Fork,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  — -  Forty  acres;  nice  home,  seven 
rooms,  bath,  running  water,  free  gas  for 
light,  lieat,  fuel;  barn,  brooder-house,  outbuild¬ 
ings;  about  500  Legiiorn  pullets,  50  Carueaux 
pigeons;  pair  fine  Toggenburg  goats;  garden; 
good  highway;  markets;  attractively  furnished; 
$7,000.  MRS.  LOUISE  H.  LEONARD,  R,  F.  D. 
2,  Coudersport,  Pa. 


ABANDONED  farm,  175  acres,  close  to  school, 
livable  house,  good  barn,  spring  water;  at  your 
price.  BOX  233,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  dairy,  poultry,  fruit  farm,  75 
miles  from  New  York;  near  progressive  city; 
high  elevation,  beautiful  views;  fine  complete 
buildings,  equipped  for  efficiency;  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  valuable  varieties  apples;  good  men 
would  probably  remain;  pays  well  on  invest¬ 
ment;  price  $28,000;  all  farm  machinery,  stock, 
hay,  etc.  could  also  be  bought.  ADVERTISER 
1106,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  SALE — 5-acre  poultry  farm,  modern  7- 
room  house,  bath,  laundry,  hot-water  heat; 
buildings  for  700  layers;  electric  lights,  water; 
two-car  garage;  near  churches,  school  and  trol¬ 
ley;  10  minutes  to  station.  V.  G.  HILL,  R. 
3,  Grant  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


I  OR  SALE — 25-acre  farm,  well  fruited,  1.100 
trees,  2, SCO  grapevines;  good  outbuildings  and 
house;  full  particulars  write  BOX  43,  Clinton- 
dale,  N.  Y. 


OTTER K II.L  Farms  —  Estate  of  late  Ambrose 
Monell,  millionaire,  inventor  of  Monell  metal, 
565  acres  in  heart  of'  best  dairying  section  of 
Orange  County;  cow  barn  cost  $100,000.  barn 
for  young  stock  $40,000;  two  big  houses,  ail 
improvemen ts ;  three  other  houses  and  cottage; 
100  acres  of  tiled  land;  a  perfect  certified  milk 
plant  and  breeding  establishment;  will  sell  all 
or  part  at  20  cents  on  the  dollar  of  investment; 
send  for  circular.  THOMAS  PENDELL,  Wash- 
iugtonville,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  capacity, 
2,500  layers;  for  particulars  write  LEWIS  A. 
ROBBINS,  East  Pepperell,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  — -  225-acre  farm,  near  school, 
^churches;  28  miles  Providence;  good  roads; 
13-room  house,  2  barns,  6  henhouses,  2  orchards. 
It.  I’.  D.  1,  BOX  30,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — -80-acre  farm,  fully  equipped,  stor  e 
and  tools  and  crops;  on  State  road;  near  depot 
and  creamery;  close  to  churches-  and  schools;  7- 
room  house,  barn  and  other  buildings;  goo  1 
spring  of  water  near  house  and  barn;  possession 
at  once.  ADVERTISER  1112,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DELAWARE  farm  for  sale;  good  two-story 
house,  barn,  two  silos,  outbuildings,  plenty  of 
fruit,  100  acres,  about  50  cultivated,  balance 
iii  good  woods  and  pasture;  near  .railroad  sta¬ 
tion;  price  $3,500,  terms;  position  soon.  FEED 
EVANS,  Marydel,  Md. 


TO  LEASE,  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  about  250 
acres,  lit.  hours  from  New  York,  on  State 
road.  Harlem  Railroad;  inquire  by  letter.  C. 
H.  HILBERT,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


$  1  TOO,  $200  down,  buys  a  35-acre  poultry  farm; 

7-room  house,  basement  barn,  henhouse.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  KOON,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


COMBINATION  farm,  big  crops,  snap.  Owners. 
TWIN  FARMS,  AA’est  Simsbury,  Conn. 


WANTED  to  buy  poultry  farm  equipment: 

brooder  stoves,  trapnests,  hoppers,  fountains, 
wire  netting,  litter  carrier,  also  regulators  for 
incubators,  etc.  FAIR  VIE  AV  POULTRY  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SAL E — 26-acre  vegetable,  truck  farm,  fully 
equipped;  three  aci’es  asparagus,  acre  red  rasp¬ 
berries;  old-established  business,  doing  $5,00) 
yearly;  March  irrigation  system  l-eady  to  install; 
losing  my  sight  only  x-easou  for  selling;  price 
$15,000;  write  for  particulars.  H.  W.  BAGGS, 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  135  acres,  fully  equipped 
and  in  good  cultivation;  ideal  for  gardening, 
poulti’y  and  berries:  spend  your  vacation  on  your 
own  farm  in  the  heart  of  the  vacation  land ; 
must  he  sold  to  settle  estate;  price  $4,000. 
CHESTER  KING,  R.  F.  D.  4,  AVest  Bath,  Me. 


WANTED — Equipped  farm.  40  acres  up;  stock. 

machinery,  ci'ops,  coops  for  600  or  more, 
brook,  good  house  8  rooms  or  more,  orchard; 
within  75  miles  New  York;  up  to  $10,000,  not 
over  $4,000  cash;  send  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  house,  garage,  18  acres;  nine  miles  north 
Poughkeepsie;  no  improvements;  $4,600,  $1,(HK) 
down.  CECIL  HASTEN,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — -  Abandoned  farm,  small  acreage. 

with  house  that  can  be  used  for  Summer  home: 
within  100  miles  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
1128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Commuter’s  farm  for  poultry  ami 
fruit;  small  house,  outbuildings,  one  or  more 
acres  good  soil;  handy  to  station;  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  1129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat.  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FALL  and  Winter  apples  for  sale,  sprayed  fruit; 

also  maple  syrup.  GRANTSVILLE  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me,  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  skin  sweet  potatoes,  for  old  and  new 
customers;  ’October  digging;  price,  $4  per 
barrel.  F.  E.  LOOMIS,  East  New  Market,  Md. 


HOME-GROWN  paper  shell  pecans,  delivered  at 
your  door  for  50  cents  per  pound;  shipped  in 
hags  of  five  to  25  pounds;  send  money  order  or 
check  with  order.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


HONEY— Light,  60  lbs.,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6 
here;  light.  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1  pre¬ 
paid.  WOODAVARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wilawana, 
Pa. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.80,  postpaid  three  zones;  00  lbs. 
here,  clover-blend,  $6.00;  buckwheat,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  motor,  A.C.,  2-horse,  in  good  work¬ 
ing  condition.  F.  LEU,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1307. 


Ultra-Violet  Rays 

PASS  THRU 


Weatherproof — Watertight — Unbreakable 

Vs  Cost  of  Glass  BETTER 

ADMITS  ACTUAL  SUNLIGHT 

A  Million  Yards  Now  in  Use  on 


POULTRY  SCRATCH  SHEDS,  BROODER  HOUSES 

HOT  BEDS,  COLD  FRAMES,  STORM  DOORS,  WINDOWS 


Invest  Only  5c  Per  Hen! 

Make  Them  Lay  All  Winter 

Hens  lay  more  in  June  because  they  get 
exercise  in  the  warm  sunlight  full  of 
energizing  Ultra-Violet  rays.  Build  a 
FLEX-O-GLASS  scratch  shed  quickly 
and  give  your  hens  these  same  benefits 
through  the  cold  months.  You'll  gather 
eggs  all  winter  while  prices  are  highest. 
Don't  feed  hens  for  nothing.  This  scratch 
shed  is  easily  and  cheaply  made  on  to 
your  poultryliouse.  No  matter  how  cold 
outside,  in  it  your  hens  will  stay  healthy 
and  scratch  vigorously  in  soft  sunlight 
full  of  egg-producing  Ultra-Violet  rays 
that  cannot  pass  through  glass.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  enthusiastic  users  and  leading 
poultrymen  have  found  a  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  scratch  shed  a  wonderful  invest¬ 
ment.  15  yards  is  enough  for  100  hens. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  is  Guaranteed 
To  Be  Strongest  and  Most 
Durable  Ultra-Violet 
Ray  Filter ! 

Order  your  supply  from  us  today.  Use  it  15 
days,  ‘if  then  not  absolutely  satisfied  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  is  far  stronger  and  more  durable 
than  any  other  material,  or  if  it  doesn't  give 
more  warm,  healthful  light  than  glass  or 
other  materials  which  claim  to  do  all  that 
FLEX-O-GLASS  does  .iust  send  it  back  and 
we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money  without 
question.  This  guarantee  is  secured  by  $1,000 
deposited  in  the  Pioneer  Bank,  Chicago. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

We  will  send  you  15  square  yards  of  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  in  a  roll  55%  inches  wide,  45  ft. 
long,  postage  paid  to  your  door,  for  $5.00. 
This  will  cover  a  scratch  shed  9x15  feet — size 
for  100  hens — or  use  for  enclosing  screened 
porches,  stormdoors,  hotbeds,  coldframes, 
brooder,  poultry  and  hog-house  windows,  etc. 
Order  your  supply  today,  direct  from  our  fac¬ 
tory  in  Chicago  and  save  middlemen's  profits. 
You  take  no  risk.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
your  money  back.  Free  Catalog,  valuable  poul¬ 
try  information,  and  instructions  with  every 
order.  Tear  out  coupon  and  mail  with  check, 
money  order  or  currency  NOW.  Your  order 
will  be  filled  the  day  received.  Send  $9.50 
for  30  yds.,  if  you  wish  larger  trial  roll. 


QUICK  PELIVER.YI 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MFC  CO.  D«pt  1  82 

1 45 1  N.  Cicero  Ave.  CHICAGO  ILL. 

Find  enclosed  t . for  which  send  me . 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glasa  35  Hi  in  wide,  by  prepaid  parcel  ; 
post.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied  after  i 
using  it  for  15  days  I  may  return  it  and  you  will  refund  ! 
my  money  without  question. 


Name. 


Town . 

R.F.D . State. 


Amazing  Discovery 
For  Poultrymen, 
Gardeners  &  Farmers 

“No  one,  either  among  practical  poul- 
trymen  or  scientific  investigators,  un¬ 
derstood  the  importance  of  direct  sun¬ 
shine  until  about  two  years  ago,”  says 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  but 
Mr.  Warp  did.  FLEX-O-GLASS  was 
invented  by  him  in  1924  (after  much 
research  and  experimenting),  to  admit 
the  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  the  suu,  as 
window  glass  shut  them  out.  De¬ 
prived  of  these  rays  animals  and 
many  plants  cannot  live.  FLEX-0 
GLASS  is  an  extremely  strong,  es¬ 
pecially  processed  cloth  base  material, 
saturated  with  a  weatherproofing 
preparation.  The  resulting  transpar¬ 
ent  sheet  admits  actual  sunlight 
(glass  doesn't).  Just  cut  with  shears 
aud  tack  on.  Beware  of  inferior  imi¬ 
tations.  FLEX-O-GLASS,  the  original 
material  for  admitting  Ultra-Violet 
rays  is  registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Of¬ 
fice  and  recommended  by  thousands  of 
users  all  over  the  world,  doctors,  chem¬ 
ists  and  State  Experiment  Stations — - 
your  protection.  A  million  yards  of 
FLEX-O-GLASS  are  now  in  use. 


Read  a  Few  of  the  Hundreds 
of  Letters  Received  Daily 


Tested  and  Proven  Strongest  and  Best 

“We  used  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  on  our 
brooder  houses 
this  spring  and 
were  very  well 
p  1  e  a  s  ed.  We 
placed  it  by  the 
side  of  one  win¬ 
dow  which  was 
covered  with  (an¬ 
other  glass  sub- 
s  t  i  t  u  t  e. )  The 
difference  in  the 
color  of  the  light 
was  quickly  noticeable.  But  one  very  convinc¬ 
ing  argument  was  that  the  chicks  piled  up  in 
front  of  the  FLEX-O-GLASS  window  leaving 
the  soace  in  front  of  the  other  entirely  empty. 
The  FLEX-O-GLASS  looks  as  well  at  the  end 
of  the  season  as  it  did  at  the  first,  while  the 
other  material  is  decidedly  worn.  I  thought 
perhaps  these  observations  of  ours  might  be  of 
interest  to  you.” — Mrs.  Hammond,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Iud.  _ _ 

Used  and  Recommended  by  Poultry  Farms 

“1  have  used  your  product  the  past  two  years, 
and  find  it  O.  K.  Consequently  1  can  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  my  baby  chick  customers." — J. 
C.  H.,  Coruhusker  Poultry  Farm,  Nebr. 


"I  like  your  FLEX-O-GLASS  very  much.  It  is 
the  best  material  I’ve  seen  used.” — Mrs.  W. 
H.  Hansen  of  Oklahoma. 


Superior  to  Glass 

“I  put  FLEX-O-GLASS  on  alongside  of  a  glass 
window  last  summer.  I  found  it  superior  to 
glass  for  light.  I  have  had  enough  experience 
in  the  use  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  to  give  advice  to 
people  1  meet.  X  do  not  hesitate  selling  any¬ 
thing  that  has  merit.” — T.  S.  Baird  of  New 
York.  _ 


Used  tor  Years 

“I  am  using  the  15  yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS 
which  I  got  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  surely  like 
it.” — Gus.  Kutzke  of  Wisconsin. 


Eggs  Jumped  from  5  to  116  in  Week 

“Brother’s  eggs  jumped  front  5  to  116  in  a 
week  with  front  of  poultryliouse  closed  with 
FLEX-O-GLASS."— Mrs.  G.  Sipple  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Prices— All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.,  35'/2  ins.  wide ;  1  yd.,  50c  ;  5  yds.,  at  40c, 
(2.00);  10  yds.  at  35c,  ($3.50);  25  yds.  32c, 
($8.00);  100  yds.  or  more  at  30c  per  yard,  ($30.00). 
Add  3c  per  yd.  for  Canada. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

1451  N.  Cieero  Avenue,  Dept.  182,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


4Sr 

Fine  for  Enclosing 
PORCHES 


Changes  Snowtrap 
into  Sunparlor 

Save  fuel  and  avoid  drafts  by  enclosing  screened 
porches  and  storm  doors  with  FLEX-O-GLASS. 
Makes  warm,  sunlit  health-room  where  you  can 
work,  read  or  rest.  Splendid  for  children's  win¬ 
ter  play-house  as  FLEX-O-GLASS  provides 
healthful  Ultra-Violet  rays — vitamin  D,  neces¬ 
sary  to  overcome  child's  aching  legs — Rickets. 
Just  tack  FLEX-O-GLASS  on  over  screen. 

Keeps 
Chicks 
Healthy  and  Growing 

Chicks  under  FLEX-O-GLASS  mature  in  1-2 
regular  time  because  they  get  actual  sunlight 
lull  of  Ultra-Violet  rays,  indoors.  Utilize  these 
rays.  Prevent  diseases  and  Rickets — weak  legs 
caused  from  lack  of  Ultra-Violet  rays.  Simply 
take  boards  off  of  south  side  of  coop  aud  put 
FLEX-O-GLASS  on.  Early  chicks  will  be  warm, 
comfortable  and  healthy,  indoors.  They'll  ex¬ 
ercise,  be  full  of  pep  and  their  fast  growth  will 
amaze  you.  The  same  is  true  for  pigs.  Sun¬ 
light  is  nature’s  only  health  producer — why 
not  use  it? 

Grows 
Plants 
Quicker  and  Stronger 

FLEX-O-GLASS  hotbeds  and  coldframes  are 
better  than  glass,  as  FLEX-O-GLASS  gives 
plants  the  Ultra-Violet  sun’s  rays  necessary 
for  fast,  strong  growth.  Does  not  chill,  like 
glass  ;  holds  heat  longer,  and  costs  011I5'  l-8th 
as  much.  Frames  are  large,  yet  easily  handled. 
FLEX-O-GLASS  is  ideal  for  greenhouses,  as  it 
scatters  light  exactly  as  needed. 

Excellent  for  barn  and  storm  windows.  Also 
used  in  factory,  house  and  school  windows,  on 
rollers,  to  diffuse  unpleasant  sunglare.  Actual¬ 
ly  makes  room  lighter.  Comes  in  one  piece  35  C.* 
inches  wide  and  any  length  desired.  Lies  flat 
and  smooth.  Looks  neat  and  attractive. 


^UE^^^LASS  is 

very  easily  installed. 
Just  measure  to  size, 
cut  with  shears,  nail 
on  and  the  job  is 
done.  Absolutely 
weather-resisting. 

Lasts  for  years. 


OUR  CLAIMS 

BACKED  BY 

Unsolicited  PROOF 

(  Addresses  on  Request ) 

Makes  Hens  Lay  All  Winter 

”1  bought  40  yards  last  November,  made  a  house 
like  in  your  ad.  and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 


Happier  hens  never  went  through  a  winter.  I  went 
out  there  the  coldest  days  and  watched  the  hens 
scratch  and  heard  them  cackle,  and  1  sure  got 
the  eggs.” — Mrs.  J.  Morgan  of  Kansas. 

As  It  It  Were  a  Day  in  June 

"In  this  country  it  gets  so  cold  that  the  chick¬ 
ens  hug  together  in  a  corner  like  halls  of  feath¬ 
ers.  Since  I  put  FLEX-O-GLASS  on  my  poul- 
tryhouse  front  my  chickens  are  running  helter- 
skelter,  scratching  here  and  scratching  there, 
singing  their  own  song  of  praise  all  day  long. 
They  feel  so  comfortable  that  at  times  they  stand 
with  their  wings  raised  out  from  their  bodies  as 
if  it  were  a  day  in  June.  You  do  not  claim  too 
much  for  its  value  to  poultry  keepers.  Wishing 
you  every  success  for  your  FLEX-O-GLASS  that 
brings  joy  to  the  egg  manufacturers  (the  hens)." 
— J.  W.  Soutare,  Out.,  Canada. 

Ideal  Screened  Porch  Enclosure 

“I  have  FLEX-O-GLASS  on  my  porch  and  am 
delighted  with  its  appearance.  "—Mrs.  C.  Marwin 
of  Missouri.  _______ 

Better  Than  Glass  (or  Hotbeds 

"I  use  FLEX-O-GLASS  on  hotbeds  and  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  glass.  The  plants  do  better  under 
FLEX-O-GLASS." — Chas.  Norelius  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Mr.  Krimmitx  of  Wisconsin  writes  us;  “I  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  others  doing  trucking.  You  sure  have 
a  winner.”  _ 

Most  Durable  — If  He  Had  Only  Known  Before 

After  using  different  materials  I  have  decided 
to  make  an  extension  on  my  other  chicken  houses 
with  FLEX-O-GLASS.  I  think  your  product  so 

much  better  than  - .  I  have  used  theirs,  too. 

hut  not  as  good  material  as  yours." — J.  A.  1’. 
Auburn.  Nebr. 

Tells  Why  FLEX-O-GLASS  Makes  Hens  Lay 

“FLEX-O-GLASS  is  available  under  your  name, 
and  I  cannot  but  feel  that  congratulations  are 
due  you.  In  forty-five  years’  practice  as  a  con¬ 
sulting  chemist,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
light  energy.  Your  advertised  statement  I  hearti¬ 
ly  corroborate.  FLEX-O-GLASS  makes  hens  lay' 
because  the  Ultra-Violet  rays  which  penetrate  it 
makes  the  liens  healthful,  as,  chemically  active, 
they  increase  the  oxygenating  power  of  the  blood 
supply  and  incident  thereto  they  destroy  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  bacteria.  With  my  congratulations 
heartfully  given.  I  am,"  H.  M.  Morse.  M.  U 
Consulting  Chemist  of  Connecticut. 

Entire  Farm  FLEX-O-GLASSED 

“I  use  FLEX-O-GLASS  on  m.v 
poultryliouse.  barn  and  porcli 
and  like  it  fine.  This  15  yeards 
is  for  a  hotbed.” — C.  F.  Grant, 

Michigan. 

“Send  30  yards  more.  We  are 
padually  FLEX-O-GLASSING 
our  entire  farm.  Bens  are 
warmer.”  —  B  Poultry  Farm, 

Narvon,  Pa.  _____ 

■'In  our  hog  houses  FLEX-O-GLASS  works  won¬ 
ders  for  pigs." — A.  P.  Nave.  Ohio. 

If  you  are  not  yet  one  of  our  hundred 
thousand  satisfied  customers,  realize  the 
value  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  now.  Order 
today,  before  you  lose  our  address.  Buy 
FLEX  -  O  -  GLASS  direct  from  factory  and 
get  lowest  possible  prices.  Prepare  for 
zero  weather  now.  Use  our  guaranteed 
coupon  from  this  page  and  get  your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way. 


\7„1  I  YYY\/  Published  Weekly  b.v  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.  OrfnVier  9  1926  Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  .Tune  2,  1879.  at  the  Post  JsJq  4920 

Vol.  LAAAV.  333  W.  30th  St.  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a  Tear.  VJClODer  Z>,  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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Cleaning,  House  After  the  Season’s  Tenants  Have  Vacated 


Why  their  beeves  topped  the  market 


Scrub  bulls  are  low  profit  makers. 


31  short-horn  baby  beeves,  averaging  706  pounds, 
were  recently  shipped  by  3  farmers  of  Cole  County, 
Missouri.  The  beeves  topped  the  market  at  the 
National  Stockyards,  Chicago.  These  farmers  have 
used  only  the  best  pure-bred  bulls  for  years.  In 
that  way  they  have  developed  good ,  uniform  beef  type 
stock  that  tops  the  market  every  year . 


How  this  points  to  Mobiloil  economy 


1  Pure-bred  cattle  cost  more  than  scrub  cattle. 
But  they  return  bigger  profits.  Mobiloil  resembles 
pure-breds.  Its  extra  cost  is  returned  many  times, 
in  a  year’s  running.  It  is  the  cheapest  oil  you  can  use . 

Mobiloil  users  frequently  note  these  two  imme¬ 
diate  savings:  (1)  a  marked  reduction  in  oil 
'consumption;  (2)  reduced  carbon  troubles  and 
expenses.  And  still  other  savings  follow:  Less 
wear  on  moving  parts;  less  time  lost  during  repairs; 

It  takes  pure-bred  bulls  to  produce  fewer  repair  bills, 

market-topping  beeves. 


Kinds  of  saws  and  grades  of  Mobiloil 


Z^ake7he\ 

C  H  AKT 

your  guide 


THE  correct  •grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  shown  below.  “Arc”  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete 
Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealers. 


!  NAMES  OF 

PASSENGER 
j  CARS 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Cadillac . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

•  Chandler.  ....... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

:  Chevrolet . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers.  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Essex . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Ford . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

i  Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB  : 

;  Hydson . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A  rc . 

::  Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Jewett . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc.  : 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Oldsmobile  (4  &  6) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Overland . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A  rc . 

Packard  6 . 

,  A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

j  A 

A 

A 

A 

Packard  8 . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Paige .  . . . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc.  ! 

Reo . . 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Velie . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Willys-Knight  4  . 

B 

Arc. 

B  • 

Arc 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

Willys-Knight  6. . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

.  .  .  . 

M4V.V.VAW.V.V.V.V.V. 

Alii 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


A  cross  cut  saw  does  one  job,  but  you  need  a  rip 
saw  for  other  kinds  of  work.  In  your  farm  engines, 
you  need  different  grades  of  Mobiloil  for  different 
jobs.  Your  car  needs  one  grade  of  Mobiloil,  your 
tractor  another;  possibly  entirely  different  grades 
for  your  truck,  stationary  and  farm-lighting 
engines. 

The  Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer’s  tells  you, 
with  scientific  accuracy,  just  what  grades  to  use. 
This  Chart  has  the  approval  of  609  makers  of 
automobiles  and  other  automotive  equipment. 

This  dealer  has  Mobiloil  in  2  new  farm  packages 
—  the  handy  5-gallon  Tipper  Box,  and  the  new 
jo-gallon  steel  drum  with  a  new  type  faucet.  Ask 
to  see  them.  You’ll  find  they  give  you  new  con¬ 
venience  in  handling  oil. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Headquarters:  61  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Division  Offices:  Chicago,  Kansas, 
City,  Minneapolis. 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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IsThe  Horseless  Farm  Practical? 

Small  Tractors  for  Small  Farms 
The  Land  Must  be  Level  and  Fit 


R ACTORS  ON  CAPE  COD  SOIL.  — 
Replying  to  P.  H.  R.’s  inquiry  on 
page  1230  in  regard  to  operating  a 
17-acre  farm  without  horses,  our 
farm  is  of  about  the  above  size  and 
we  find  it  more  economical  to  depend 
on  tractors,  therefore  do  not  keep  a  horse.  Our  soil 
being  sandy  and  fields  level,  we  find  the  tractors 
practical  for  nearly  every  purpose  where  a  horse 
would  be  used.  I  have  about  14  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation,  the  principal  crops  'being  asparagus,  aspara¬ 
gus  plants  and  Cape  turnips.  There  may  be  certain 
crops  where  a  horse  could  be  used  to  better  advan¬ 


tage  than  a  tractor,  but  there  are  many  factors  in 
favor  of  the  tractor.  The  tractor  will  do  many  jobs 
that  cannot  be  done  with  a  horse.  It  will  do  plowing 
and  harrowing  better  and  quicker,  making  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  finish  the  work  at  just  the  time  wanted. 

iSome  tractor  manufacturers  claim  their  machines 
can  do  nearly  everything  under  the  sun,  but  one 
should  not  expect  too  wide  a  variety  of  work  from 
one  -size  machine.  One  large  enough  -to  do  heavy 
plowing  is  of  no  account  doing  light  work,  such  as 
cultivating  small  vegetables.  With  a  light-weight 
tractor  which  sells  for  about  $200,  one  can  do  rather 
more  cultivating  than  with  a  horse,  and  provided  the 
land  is  reasonably  level  and  the  -work  is  done  while 


the  weeds  are  small,  it  will  do  just  as  good  or  better- 
work  than  a  horse. 

With  the  tractor  it  is  possible'  to  cultivate  closer 
to  the  rows.  Of  course  it  depends  somewhat  on  the 
acreage  and  value  of  crops  being  grown  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  economical  for  one  to  in¬ 
vest  in  two  tractors.  If  one  considers  the  interest 
on  capital  invested,  depreciation  and  operating  cost 
of  two  tractors,  it  might  be  found  cheaper  to  hire  the 
heavy  work  done  which  would  require  the  larger  ma¬ 
chine.  Tig.  922  shows  a  field  of  one-year-old  aspara¬ 
gus  .plants.  You  will  notice  that  our  land  is  very 

level.  ARTHUR  T.  BENNER. 

Barnstable  Co.,  Mass. 


Good  and  Bad  Qualities 


This  is  my  experience  in  using  small  tractors: 
Plowing,  about  14  -hours  required  for  one  acre  of 
sod.  This  time  is  rather  long,  -and  so  I  do  not  consid¬ 
er  it  practical  except  for  small -areas.  The  7-in.  plow 
used  was  too  small  to  do  a  good  job  in  sod.  The  fur¬ 
row  slice  did  not  turn  over  properly  and  cannot.  The 
depth  of  plowing  was  S1/^  to  G  in.,  and  as  this  is  not 
deep  enough  the  sod  all  came  up  on  disking.  A 
wider  furrow  slice  must  be  cut  to  make  it  turn  over 
right  at  the  proper  depth,  and  a  4-b.p.  tractor  will 
not  pull  a  large  enough  -plow.  In  grapes  I  could 
plow  to  within  one  foot  of  the  vines.  When  plowing 
at  right  angles  to  a  slope  and  when  on  the  upper 
side  the  plow  has  a  tendency  to  cut  a  wide  furrow 
slice,  and  -on  the  lower  side  will  cut  a  narrow  slice 
if  specially  operated.  As  the  outfit  is  but  30  in.  wide 
it  is  worse  than  useless  when  plowing  at  right  angles 
to  a  slope  more  than  a  few  per  cent.  It  will  tip 
right  over.  When  plowing  on  level,  fallow  soil  the 
outfit  worked  splendidly. 

For  disking,  the  outfit  seemed  to  have  power 
enough,  but  not  enough  traction  to  do  a  good  job  of 
disking  when  the  disk  was  properly  weighted.  One 
day  I  was  crushing  clods  with  a  homemade  plank 
crusher  and  was  forced  .to  quit  after  a  little  shower 
that  lasted  less  than  10  minutes.  The  soil  became 
just  damp  enough  to  cause  it  to  stick  between  the 
cleats  on  the  wheels.  I  could  get  no  traction  and 
had  to  finish  by  horse. 

xVs  there  were  no  guards  supplied,  the  outfit  was 
not  satisfactory  for  cultivating  small  corn,  as  it  got 
covered  up.  For  hilling  and  cultivating  between 
rows  of  potatoes  it  is  splendid.  The  standards  should 
be  set  in  a  different  place  each  time  to  prevent  ridg¬ 
ing  and  to  accomplish  better  weeding.  An  acre  of 
potatoes  can  be  cultivated  in  less  than  two  -hours. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  the  small  4-li.p.  tractor 
would  be  successful  for  gardening  a  few  acres,  the 
land  being  free  of  sod  and  level.  There  is  room  for 
plenty  of  improvement.  As  some  operations  seem 
hard  at  first  I  would  advise  anyone  to  try  one  of 
these  tractors  for  a  full  season  before  condemning 
it,  as  one  must  get  the  knack  of  each  operation.  Pro¬ 
jecting  articles,  such  as  set  screws,  get  caught  on 
wires  in  the  vineyard.  The  plow  rigging  is  rather 
heavy  to  lift  at  the  end  of  the  day,  especially  tire¬ 


some  if  the  lands  are  short.  Steering  seems  to  be 
the  hardest  thing  to  accomplish  when  cultivating 
small  plants.  The  front  wheels  are  the  driving 
wheels,  and  have  no  differential,  consequently  any 
unevenness  or  any  object  which  will  cause  one  wheel 
to  travel  farther  than  the  other  will  throw  the  ma¬ 
chine  out  of  a  straight  line.  A  tractor  without  a  re¬ 
verse  is  objectionable.  Some  device  should  be  at¬ 
tached  so  that  the  plow  will  cut  a  furrow  slice  of 
a  definite  width  when  plowing  the  dead  furrow.  As 
it  is  the  plow  will  either  cut  no  slice  or  try  to  take  it 
all.  When  turning  the  clutch  one  wheel  is  disen- 


Cape  Cod  Asparagus  Field  Handled  With  Small  Tractor. 

Fig.  922 


gaged  and  the  driving  wheel  has  a  great  tendency  to 
slip  if  the -tractor  has  much  of  a  load. 

I  would  welcome  hearing  the  experience  of  others 
with  any  make  of  so-called  all-purpose  tractors. 

Ohio.  EDW.  T.  SAXER. 

It  Works  in  New  Jersey 

I  am  employed  on  a  place  of  96  acres,  and  there 
is  not  a  horse  on  the  place.  We  prepare  the  fields 
for  planting  with  a  Fordson,  and  after  that  the  en¬ 
tire  job  is  taken  care  of  with  a  smaller  motor.  Of 
course  the  entire  place  is  not  under  cultivation,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  baby,  as  we  call  it,  is  idle  most 
of  the  time.  As  far  as  plowing  with  the  smaller 
tractor  I  will  not  pass  judgment  on  it  as  I  have  sod 
and  stone  to  turn  over,  but  I  did  pick  out  as  tough 


Hand  Tractor  Huns  Laum  Mower.  Fig  923 


a  spot  as  I  could  find  that  was  not  being  used,  and 
made  a  fair  job  of  it.  I  wouldn’t  be  afraid,  however, 
to  try  it  in  a  sandy  loam. 

My  biggest  job  with  it  is  mowing  a  two-acre  lawn 
every  week  or  so,  and  it  takes  me  about  four  hours, 
using  three  quarts  of  gasoline  and  a  half  pint  of  oil. 
My  only  regret  when  working  with  this  machine  is 
that  the  day  is  too  short.  The  picture  shows  machine 
with  a  31-in.  mower  attached,  and  our  lawn  here  is 
not  as  level  as  it  looks  in  the  picture,  having  some 
steep  inclines  at  both  ends.  ed.  f.  garabrant. 

More  About  That  Homemade  Tractor 
On  page  1230  Ernest  Huber  of  Massachusetts  made 
a  brief  statement  about  a  homemade  tractor.  He 


seems  to  have  made  this  tractor  out  of  an  old  Ford 
car.  At  any  rate  there  have  been  many  letters  re¬ 
ceived  here  from  people  who  want  to  know  more 
about  it,  and  we  have  tried  to  obtain  further  facts, 
from  Mr.  Huber. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  understood  that  only 
a  skilled  mechanic  would  be  able  to  put  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  together  and  make  it  go.  No  printed  descrip¬ 
tion  could  ever  give  all  the  particulars  excepting  to 
a  man  with  a  strong  mechanical  turn  of  mind.  Later 
we  may  be  able  to  get  some  blue-prints  showing  how 
the  old  Ford  car  was  put  together.  Mr.  Huber  says 
that  the  tractor  is  7y2  ft.  long  and  44  in.  wide, 
therefore  there  is  a  good  deal  to  explain  about  it. 
Everything  about  the  car  has  to  be  shortened.  The 
front  shaft  and  the  spring  must  be  replaced  by  a 
special  fixture,  which  almost  any  skillful  blacksmith 
could  make.  The  rear  or  drive  wheels  of  this  tractor 
are  made  from  the  front  wheels  of  a  larger  car,  as 
they  must  be  strong  and  of  good  size.  The  rims 
which  Ave  showed  .in  picture,  page  1230,  are  8  in.  Avide 
and  have  crosspieces  bolted  on.  The  hardest  part  of  the 
job,  according  to  Mr.  Huber,  will  be  to  make  these 
Avlieels  properly,  but  they  can  be  had  in  almost  any 
garage,  and  sometimes  they  are  found  where  they 
have  been  thrown  away.  Mr.  Huber  says  he  got  his 
drive  wheels  for  nothing,  and  had  only  the  work  of 
taking  them  off.  To  buy  a  set  of  these  Avheels  costs 
$40  or  $50. 

Most  of  the  questions  which  have  come  to  us  about 
this  homemade  tractor  refer  to  the  kind  of  plow  that 
was  used.  Readers  also  want  to  knoAAr  if  there  is 
enough  water  in  the  tank  to  keep  the  engine  cool. 
Mr.  Huber  says  lie  has  used  a  two-horse  hand  plow, 
a  disk  harrow  and  horse  cultivator  and  a  plain  har¬ 
row  or  plank,  which  is  6  ft.  wide  and  arranged  so 
as  to  pack  or  crush  the  soil.  As  for  the  water  tank, 
it  Avill  be  better  to  have  a  larger  one,  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  this  kind  of  a  tractor  is  not  designed 
for  pulling  stumps  or  for  Avorking  all  day  steadily. 
Mr.  Huber  uses  it  to  ploiv,  say  half  an  acre  at  a 
time,  or  to  harrow  and  cultivate  not  OA-er  one  acre. 
For  these  small  jobs  it  gives  satisfaction,  but  is  not 
designed  for  long  and  steady  jobs,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  a  regular  tractor  made  specially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  average  reader  who  makes  a  study  of 
this  matter  must  understand  these  things  clearly. 
It  is  not  a  tractor  designed  to  work  on  a  large  farm 
at  some  big  job.  It  is  merely  a  homemade  contriv¬ 
ance  designed  for  use  on  a  small  place  Avhere  there 
would  be  rarely  more  than  one  acre  to  handle  at  a 
time.  Our  folks  must  also  understand  fully  that  it 
requires  a  man  of  rather  superior  mechanical  ability 
to  put  such  a  machine  together  and  make  it  work 
properly.  The  average  man  of  low  mechanical  power 
would  probably  fail  if  he  tackles  the  job,  and  he 
would  do  better  if  he  wants  a  tractor  to  secure  one 
of  the  regular  machines  made  by  a  reliable  manu¬ 
facturer. 


As  the  City  Workman  Sees  It 

|  Here  is  the  tale  of  a  city  man  who  works  in  a  fac¬ 
tory  and  knows  the  life  well.  He  knows  little  about  the 
country  except  what  he  reads  or  hears.  It  is  well  enough 
to  know  how  things  look  to  such  a  man.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  at  least  two  sides  to  every  question.  This  man 
has  one  side,  and  he  thinks  farmers  do  too  much  com¬ 
plaining.] 

AM  working  in  a  factory  and  am  only  one  of  5,000 
others.  Moving  a  good  deal  among  them  all  I 
have  many  a  talk  with  most  of  them,  and  the  general 
idea  among  them  all  is  some  day  to  get  out  in  the 
country  where  their  children  can  run  around  Avitliout 
being  run  OATer  by  automobiles.  But  with  the  papers 
writing  so  much  about  how  people  are  leaving  the 
country,  and  with  the  farmers  themselves  knocking, 
and  still  staying  out  there  Ave  are  a  bit  puzzled. 

We  always  hear  so  much  about  the  long  hours  the 
farmer  is  working,  but  if  Ave  figure  it  out  the  light 
way,  I  think  he  is  to  the  good,  not  counting  Sunday. 
The  Avorkingman  must  get  up  in  the  morning  at  0 
o'clock,  and  sometimes  leaves  his  house  at  that  time 
to  reach  bis  place.  Some  may  say,  “Why  doesn’t  he 
move  near  his  work?”  Yes,  but  moving  costs  money, 
and  with  the  high  rent  and  with  the  signs  nearly  all 
over,  “Adults  Only,”  and  then  it  isn’t  all  jobs  that 
are  permanent,  there  is  plenty  of  reason  for  not  mov¬ 
ing  around. 

He  must  work  from  7 :30  A.  M.  to  12  o’clock  be- 
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fore  he  can  eat,  while  the  farmer  can  take  an  hour 
for  his  breakfast.  At  12  :30  he  starts  in  again,  with¬ 
out  stop  until  5  o'clock,  while  the  farmer  has  two 
hours  for  lunch,  and  sometimes  one  hour  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  farmer  may  work  to  7  P.  M„  but  the 
workingman  is  not  home  before  that  time  either. 
There  is  much  talk  about  the  hard  work  in  the  hot 
Summertime,  out  on  the  farm.  There  is  also  much 
hard  work  in  the  city.  It  is  not  everybody  holding 
down  white  collar  jobs.  Think  of  the  men  in  the 
foundry  where  the  heat  is  many  more  degrees  than 
out  in  the  sun,  or  the  stevedore  working  in  the  holds 
.of  the  ships  where  little  fresh  air  ever  comes  down, 
and  where  the  smells  many  times  are  not  of  the  best. 

In  the  Winter  time  we  must  break  our  own  trail, 
through  the  snow  to  the  carlines,  and  sometimes  lose 
an  hour’s  pay  from  our  time  if  the  cars  have  a  hard 
time  getting  along.  We  may  arrive  at  work  with 
our  feet  wet,  and  have  to  let  shoes  dry  on  our  feet. 
It  sometimes  causes  a  few  days  at  home  with  a  cold, 
and  maybe  after  looking  for  a  new  job,  because  sev¬ 
eral  places  you  are  not  allowed  to  be  sick.  For  in¬ 
stance,  on  the  street  car  lines!  There  you  work 
from  five  in  the  morning  until  about  11,  then  you  are 
off  until  4:30  or  so  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  on 
again  until  maybe  10  or  11  at  night.  You  may  get 
a  day  off  once  every  six  months.  If  jmu  are  late 
you  lose  your  day’s  run,  and  a  day’s  pay  also.  If 
vou  are  late  more  than  three  times  you  lose  your 
job,  and  losing  your  job  in  the  city  means  a  whole 
lot.  It  isn’t  all  times  there  is  plenty  of  work  looking 
for  men. 

We*have  plenty  of  amusements  if  you  can  pay,  but 
as  an  average  workingman  only  makes  about  $25  to 
$28  a  week,  and  you  figure  all  his  expenses  with  $40 
rent,  $14  for  food,  $1  for  gas,  clothes  when  he  can 
•afford  it,  or  buy  by  the  week,  carfare  and  maybe  a 
movie  once  in  a  while  with  tickets  at  25  cents;  then 
if  any  sickness  should  happen  his  way  he  gets  so 
far  behind  with  everything  so  many  a  time  he  never 
catches  up  again. 

The  women  on  the  farm  feel  lonesome  if  there 
don’t  happen  to  be  any  children,  but  so  do  the  city 
women.  We  for  instance  have  been  living  in  this 
street  for  10  years,  and  we  only  know  the  people 
next  door,  but  if  we  were  to  move  away,  they  would 
forget  us  in  a  short  time.  It  isn’t  that  kind  of  friends 
you  make  -in  the  country.  And  how  can  a  woman 
feel  lonesome  when,  instead  of  being  worried,  where 
her  children  are  on  the  street,  she  can  keep  an  eye 
on  them  out  in  the  garden,  and  there  are  many  more 
ways  they  can  play  out  there  than  here  in  the  city. 
How  many  times  do  we  see  a  farmer's  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  getting  in  trouble  in  the  last  year?  So  many 
young  people  have  been  getting  in  bad ;  they  meet 
their  friends  in  the  pool  rooms,  and  a  boy  is  a  man 
when  he  is  15  years  old,  and  a  girl  is  grown  up 
before  she  is  confirmed.  We  all  are  wondering  what 
the  new  generation  is  coming  to,  and  that  is  why  a 
good  many  working  people  are  wishing  for  a  place 
in  the  country  they  can  call  home,  and  where  they 
have  a  chance  of  bringing  their  children  up  the  right 
way. 

Here  in  the  city  we  hear  so  much  about  the  need 
of  help  out  on  the  farm,  but  we  realize  also  it  must 
be  skilled  labor.  Here  in  our  factory  we  employ 
many  an  unskilled  man,  some  of  them  direct  from 
the  farm,  but  if  a  man  is  willing  to  learn  he  is 
“broken  in”  on  a  machine  and  given  all  the  chances 
to  make  good.  -If  the  farmers  would  be  just  as  will¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  city  worker  half  way  there  would 
never  be  shortage  of  help  out  in  the  country,  but  not 
as  a  tenant.  It  would  seem  to  the  city  man  as  if  he 
was  never  sure  of  his  place  and  that  he  would  be 
worse  off  if  he  should  lose  his  job  out  there  where 
places  are  far  between. 

If  the  farmer  would  set  aside  about  25  acres,  help 
a  man  get  a  start,  and  let  him  pay  off  the  place  as 
well  as  he  could  with  the  money  the  farmer  would 
be  paying  him  for  his  labor  in  the  Summer,  that  way 
the  farmer  would  always  be  sure  of  his  help,  and  the 
city  man  would  be  anxious  to  learn  the  business. 
And  don’t  think  that  the  only  city  man  is  the  fel¬ 
low  who  is  riding  out  in  the  country  on  Sunday 
looking  like  a  million  dollars,  and  maybe  owing  for 
the  clothes  he  has  on.  The  workingman  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  is  the  one  for  whom  the  country  remains  a 
dream.  one  of  them. 


The  Wonder  Crop  of  Southern  Illinois 

HE  USEFUL  KIEFFER. — Kieffer  pears,  in 
those  localities  where  it  is  possible  to  grow 
them,  are  a  magic  crop,  sometimes  called  the  lazy 
farmer’s  crop  by  those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  own  a  Kieffer  pear  orchard.  Can  the  overworked 
grain,  dairy,  peach  or  any  other  farmer  imagine  a 
crop  that  grows  year  after  year  without  cultivation, 


fertilization,  or  spraying,  and  yet  will  almost  con¬ 
tinuously,  each  year,  produce  crops  with  high  enough 
value  to  pay  for  the  land  it  is  on?  It  sounds  mirac¬ 
ulous,  and  so  it  is.  but  such  is  the  business  of  grow¬ 
ing  Kieffer  pears  in  Southern  Illinois.  The  only 
disease  with  which  pears  are  afflicted  is  the  blight, 
for  which  there  is  no  known  remedy,  and  this  dis¬ 
ease  seems  to  be  very  much  worse  on  rich  soils  where 
the  wood  growth  is  quite  heavy.  For  this  reason 
pears  are  not  grown  commercially  in  Central  nor 
Northern  Illinois,  but  the  Kieffer  pear  seems  to  find 
its  natural  habitat  in  Southern  Illinois.  Here  the 
land  is  relatively  low  in  nitrogen  content,  and  while 
the  trees  make  good  and  thrifty  growth,  they  do  not 
make  the  excessive  growth  that  they  do  on  more 
fertile  soils.  Even  here  the  trees  blight,  but  seldom 


A  Kieffer  Orchard  in  Southern  Illinois.  Fig.  24 


is  a  mature  tree  killed  by  it.  Occasionally,  however, 
a  mature  tree  will  succumb  to  the  blight,  and  then 
you  will  see  it  sprout  straight  up  from  the  bud  on 
the  roots,  and  without  any  coaxing  or  nursing  the 
sprout  itself  will  grow  into  a  tree  which  will  in  a 
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short  time  again  be  producing  fruit.  Often  the  trees 
are  black  with  blighted  twigs  and  limbs,  but  the 
fruit  is  injured  not  at  all,  large  crops  growing  right 
along  with  the  blight. 

RELIABLE  BEARERS. — Kieffer  pears  grow  very 
large  and  are  free  from  any  diseases  such  as  blotch, 
scab  and  the  like  which  are  the  bane  of  the  apple 
grower.  The  codling  moth  works  on  the  Kieffer  pear 
mildly,  and  two  sprayings  a  year  with  arsenate  of 
lead  is  beneficial,  but  not  absolutely  necessary;  in 
fact,  only  a  few  orchardists  ever  enter  the  pear  or¬ 
chard  with  a  spraying  outfit.  The  San  Jose  scale, 
which’  is  such  a  deadly  menace  to  all  other  fruits, 
seldom  is  found  on  the  Kieffer  pear  tree,  and  never 
is  severe  enough  to  cause  any  noticeable  damage.  On 
each  side  of  our  farmstead  is  a  block  of  Kieffer 
trees  that  are  close  to  40  years  old,  have  very  near¬ 
ly  every  year  produced  good  crops  of  fruit  and  are 
still  profitable.  A  10-acre  orchard  containing  about 


500  trees  has  been  bearing  13  years,  and  has  missed 
only  two  crops.  In  one  year  of  very  small  returns 
it  paid  about  $18  per  acre,  net.  Seventy  dollars  per 
acre  is  a  fair  average  return  for  this  orchard,  and 
one  banner  year  this  10-acre  orchard  of  500  trees 
produced  1,000  bushels  of  fine  fruit,  and  that  with¬ 
out  any  cultivation  whatever  except  to  mow  the 
grass  and  weeds !  Consider,  also,  that  this  ideal  soil 
for  these  pears  may  be  bought  for  only  $50  per  acre! 
Kieffers  are  grown  in  many  localities,  but  nowhere 
else  in  the  country,  in  the  opinion  of  buyers  and 
dealers  in  the  fruit,  does  the  Kieffer  pear  reach  the 
perfection  that  is  does  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  their  excellent  keeping  qualities,  being 
picked  quite  green,  they  are  shipped  extensively  to 
the  Northwest.  Montana,  Minnesota  and  the  Da¬ 
kotas  take  many  carloads  of  Illinois  pears.  The 
Kieffer  pear  is  a  modest  member  of  the  horticultural 
family,  as  Southern  Illinois  is  modest,  but  the  two 
together  make  very  worthwhile  financial  gains. 

NOT  YET  OVERDONE. — It  would  seem  that  such 
a  bonanza  crop  would  soon  be  the  only  thing  grown 
in  this  location  and  there  have  been  large  plantings 
of  late  years,  but  the  Kieffer  crop  will  never  be  over¬ 
done  for  the  same  reason  that  the  fruit  business  in 
other  lines  is  not  likely  ever  to  reach  the  saturation 
point.  Firstly,  many  farmers  are  hard  up  and  many 
of  those  who  are  not,  for  various  reasons,  do  not 
care  to  wait  the  length  of  £ime  necessary  to  grow  an 
orchard,  for  this  means  that  there  will  be  no  income 
from  the  land  while  the  trees  are  maturing.  Corn  is 
usually  grown  between  the  rows  of  young  trees  the 
first  two  years,  but  it  takes  about  seven  years  for  the 
pear  trees  to  begin  to  produce,  leaving  perhaps  five 
years  while  the  land  is  bringing  in  no  revenue.  For 
that  reason  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  land  will 
ever  be  producing  pears,  or  any  other  fruit.  But  for 
the  one  who  is  able  to  wait  those  few  years  there  is 
big  income  possible  in  Kieffers. 

POLLENIZERS  NEEDED.  —  The  Kieffers  are 
largely  self-sterile,  and  the  Garber  pear  is  inter- 
planted  with  them  for  pollenizers.  The  Garbers, 
however,  are  slow  to  mature  and  the  Kieffers  would 
produce  much  younger,  (many  Kieffers  bloom  when 
about  five  years  old)  if  they  were  fertilized.  Of  late, 
a  new  pear,  the  Conkling,  has  been  fo\md  which  is 
expected  to  give  better  results  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
Conkling  is  a  pear  which  is  absolutely  blight  resist¬ 
ant,  blooms  and  bears  quite  young  and  is  long  lived. 
The  Conkling  promises  to  supersede  the  Garber  for 
interplanting  in  the  Kieffer  orchard.  Another  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  that  some  of  the  older  growers  practiced 
was  to  interplant  with  just  a  few  Duchess  trees.  This 
variety  seldom  here  produces  pears  in  commercial 
quantity,  but  as  they  bloom  young,  before  the  Gar¬ 
bers,  they  are  very  valuable  in  a  Kieffer  orchard. 
So  easy  of  culture  are  the  Kieffers  considered  that 
some  stray  farmers  attempt  to  maintain  a  meadow 
in  the  young  orchard,  cutting  crops  of  hay  while  the 
trees  are  maturing,  but  this  is  not  good  practice,  im¬ 
poverishing  the  soil  too  rapidly,  and  even  a  Kieffer 
tree  must  have  some  fertility  in  the  soil.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  plant  corn  for  the  first  two  years  and  then  let 
it  go,  merely  mowing  the  weeds  occasionally.  A  few 
years  ago  there  were  some  so  sure  of  the  Kieffer 
pears  as  a  perfect  crop  that  they  thought  it  super¬ 
fluous  to  interplant  their  orchards  with  Garbers  or 
any  fertilizers.  Many  of  these  orchards  have  reached 
the  bearing  age,  some  long  past,  without  producing 
a  crop.  Even  the  best  of  things  can  be  overdone 
and  it  is  very  unwise  to  set  a  Kieffer  orchard  with¬ 
out  some  other  variety  to  cross-pollenize  the  bloom. 
To  set  a  fertilizer  every  third  tree  in  every  third 
row  is  good. 

PRUNING.  —  The  pruning  of  a  Kieffer  orchard 
should  be  exceedingly  light  because  they  are  of  very 
upright  growth  and  it  is  their  habit  to  send  up  four 
or  five  shoots  where  every  branch  is  cut,  and  if 
pruning  such  as  is  used  for  apples  were  practiced  it 
would  result  in  such  a  dense  top  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  harvest  the  fruit.  It  is  found  to  be  best 
to  let  a  Kieffer  orchard  go  unpruned  until  it  gets 
too  high  for  the  fruit  to  be  reached.  Then  the  cen¬ 
tral  tallest  branches  may  be  removed,  forcing  them 
to  spread  out  a  little,  although  the  branches  nearly 
always  shoot  straight  up.  Every  few  years  it  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  go  over  the  orchard  and  remove  the  dead 
wood  and  all  really  undesirable  stuff  such  as 
sprouts  around  the  base  of  the  trunk,  but  it  is  best 
to  make  the  pruning  light.  Kieffers  were  formerly 
set  twice  as  close  in  the  row  as  apple  trees  because 
with  their  slim  upright  growth  they  seem  to  take 
up  little  room.  This  practice  worked  all  right  as 
long  as  the  trees  were  young,  say  until  20  years  old, 
but  after  that  picking  became  increasingly  difficult 
as  it  was  hard  to  move  the  ladders  about  among  the 
crowded  trees.  It  is  the  custom  now  to  set  them 
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farther  apart,  although  much  closer  than  apples, 
°5x25  ft.  is  the  distance  used  by  most  of  the  new 


growers. 

Illinois. 


C.  J.  MC  GLUMPIIY. 


bridal  trees  something  vital  is  missing.  Foolish 
thought — 'the  soul  of  its  builders  may  have  departed. 

LEROY  WILLIAM  HUTCHINS. 


A  Veteran  New  England  Gardener 

\  VISITORS  from  the  West  are  often  surprised  to 
V  note  how  many  active  old  people  they  meet  in 
New  England.  The  climate  of  that  corner  of  the 
country  is  not  exactly  what  one  would  call  mild  in 
Winter.  In  fact,  at  certain  seasons  of 
year  the  raw  winds  of  Y-ankeeland  are 
quite  enough  to  drive  people  to  the 
tropics.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  hard  con¬ 
ditions  there  are  probably  more  of 
these  hale  and  hearty  old  folks  in  the 
New  England  States  than  you  can 
find  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

There  is  a  picture  of  one  of  them  at 
F'g.  927.  This  is  Mr.  Marcus  S.  Pratt 
of  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.  lie  is  85 
years  and  eight  months  of  age,  and 
works  in  his  garden  every  day — keep¬ 
ing  up  until  dark.  He  recently  climbed 
a  ladder  to  the  top  of  a  cherry  tree 
and  picked  several  pails  of  fruit. 

Visitors  often  wonder  how  these  old 
veterans  are  able  to  do  this  work  and 
keep  it  up  day  after  day  apparently 
for  the  joy  of  labor.  As  a  rule  these 
men  have  always  lived  a  quiet  and  sim¬ 
ple  life,  and  they  come  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors  who  worked  in  the 
country  simply  and  clearly.  Good  pedi¬ 
gree,  labor  in  the  open  air  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  independent  contentment  will 
carry  any  man  far — very  much  far¬ 
ther  in  fact  than  the  combination  of  a 
nervous,  disorderly  life  and  the  most 
expert  physician  ever  could. 


Cesspool  Near  a  Well 

We  get  all  our  water  from  a  deep  well  just  outside 
the  house  on  the  south  side.  One  of  our  Summer  neigh¬ 
bors  built  a  cottage  just  north  of  us,  and  put  in  a  deep 
covered  cesspool,  stoned  but  not  cemented.  The  slope 
of  the  land  is  from  west  to  east  and  north  to  south. 
The  cesspool  is  a  little  over  50  ft.  from  the  well,  and 


Bridal  Trees 

HAVE  you  noticed,  as  you  ramble 
through  the  eastern  country,  the 
two  giant  trees,  usually  maples,  that 
tower  in  the  front  dooryards  of  old 
houses?  One  at  each  side,  as  though 
standing  guard,  their  limbs  intertwine 
above  and  their  broad  united  tops  cast 
welcome  shade  over  the  roof  that  has 
protected  many  generations.  And,  Ave 
may  suppose,  their  roots  stretch  far 
and  deep  for  food  and  drink,  into  the 
same  soil  that  has  supplied  these  AA'ants 
for  the  families  who  have  resided 
there. 

These  two  trees  perhaps,  wherever 
found,  represent  more  than  timber  and 
Avood,  more  than  shade  and  beauty. 

They  are  symbols  of  a  home.  For  they 
were  planted  Avhen  the  house  itself  was 
laid  and  framed  from  the  stone  and 
timber  of  the  land  about.  They  repre¬ 
sented,  it  is  said,  the  joyous  and  plan¬ 
ning  young  couple  for  Avhom  the  house 
Avas  built.  They  were  the  bridal  trees. 

Poems  have  been  written  and  songs 
sung  about  lesser  trees  than  these,  less 
by  far  in  romance  and  the  other  stuff 
that  life  is  made  of.  To  know  and 
write  the  stories  that  have  followed  the 
happy  event  of  the  planting  of  the 
bridal  trees  would  require  insight  into 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  many  men  and 
Avomen,  and  little  children,  too.  For 
in  these  staunch  and  sturdy  wayside 
homes  much  of  the  history  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life  and  our  country  has  been  lived. 

Often  noAV  only  one  of  the  pair  is  left  standing, 
for  the  time  of  their  planting  was  long  ago,  but  a 
search  of  the  ground  will  reveal  signs  of  Avliere  its 
mate  stood.  In  this  lone  survivor  a  moralist  or  philos¬ 
opher  would  find  a  thought,  for  again  life  is  symbo¬ 
lized.  One  gone  of  the  pulsing,  growing  pair  of 
those  early  days,  the  other  stands  erect  to  the  four 
Avinds,  often  long  after  its  heartAvood  is  in  decay. 

Then  you  see  an  old  house,  Aveathered  and  aslant. 
It  may  be  abandoned,  Avindows  broken  and  Aveeds 
about,  or  a  modern  may  haA’e  reclaimed  it,  hung 
gay  curtains  at  the  Avindows  and  revived  the  lawn 
for  the  mower.  Yet  both  great  trees  are  gone,  and 
the  house  stands  out  bare  to  the  gaze  of  the  road 
and  the  glare  of  the  Summer  sun.  It  still  protects 
from  the  cold  and  storm ;  a  fire  may  still  burn  on  its 
Avide,  rugged  hearth,  but  Avith  the  passing  of  the 
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about  7  or  8  ft.  easterly  from  a  direct  north  and  south 
line  with  it.  This  helps,  I  am  sure,  but  I  began  to 
wonder  why  we  never  saw  the  cesspool  cleaned  out  and 
finally  asked  about  it.  “Oh,”  said  our  neighbor,  “it’s 
all  right,  it  doesn’t  need  cleaning.  We  struck  a  bed  of 
sand  when  we  got  down  a  way,  and  it  sinks  away  so 
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fast  that  there  is  never  anything  to  take  out  in  the 
Fall.” 

ILoav  long  do  you  think  it  likely  to  be  under  these 
circumstances  before  the  earth  becomes  saturated  so 
that  our  water  supply  for  drinking  is  endangered?  The 


cesspool  has  been  used  four  or  five  Summers  so  far.  Our 
house  at  that  point  is  one-room  wide  and  no  cellar  un¬ 
derneath  ;  the  well  is  called  30  ft.  deep.  I  always  sup¬ 
posed,  as  another  deep  well  exists  at  the  house  two 
doors  north,  that  both  were  fed  from  the  same  water¬ 
course  (trending  toward  the  river)  but  this  is  only 
conjecture.  I  do  not  want  to  be  an  undue  alarmist,  but 
since  reading  that  experiments  recently  have  shown  200 
ft.  to  be  hardly  a  safe  distance  for  such  a  sewage  dis¬ 
charge  (all  the  household  uses — indoor  toilets  as  well 
as  kitchen  refuse)  I  cannot  help  wondering.  A  map 
of  the  relation  of  Avell  to  cesspool  would  be  about  like 
the  diagram.  East  of  the  cesspool  and  well  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  bank  wall,  with  drop  of  about  6  ft.,  and  orchard 
below.  I  am  hoping  this  helps  to  draw  the  drainage 
in  that  direction  more  than  toward  the 
south  drop  in  level.  But  50  ft.  away 
from  a  rapidly  draining  night-soil  sewer 
in  any  direction  does  seem  dangerous, 
doesn't  it?  m.  e.  u. 

Westport  Point,  Mass. 

THIS  will  have  to  remain  a  subter¬ 
ranean  mystery;  no  one  can  know 
just  Avliat  is  going  on  underground  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  cesspool  and  well. 
Fifty  feet  from  a  well  is  too  close  for 
any  cesspool,  yet  it  might  be  perfectly 
harmless  if  but  25  ft.  away.  The -di¬ 
rection  of  flo\vr  of  the  underground  Ava- 
ter  is  of  more  importance  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  danger  than  the  actual  distance 
involved,  and  the  underground  How  or 
seepage  of  water  follows,  in  general, 
that  of  surface  waters,  so  that,  if  the 
drainage  of  the  land  is  away  from  the 
AA’ell  and  toward  the  nearest  stream, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  under¬ 
ground  AA'aters  follow  the  same  course, 
yet  there  might  'be  some  local  obstruc¬ 
tion  beneath  the  surface  that  Avould  di¬ 
vert  the  natural  course  of  seepage,  such 
as  an  outcrop  of  rock. 

As  your  neighbor  struck  a  bed  of 
sand  into  which  the  fluids  of  the  cess¬ 
pool  quickly  sank,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  your  Avell  is  simply  an  opening 
into  a  stratum  of  sand  and  gravel 
Avliic-h  lies  above  another  of  clay  or 
other  impervious  material,  and  Avhich 
is  saturated  Avitli  water.  An  opening 
sunk  into  this  water-bearing  stratum 
of  sand  would  give  a  Avell  anywhere  so 
long  as  water  remained  in  it,  but  in 
time  of  drought,  the  Avater  level  would 
sink  until  it  might  be  below  the  bottom 
of  the  well  and  the  well  Avould  go  dry 
until  rains  again  raised  the  Avater  level, 
or  water  table,  to  its  original  height. 
With  such  sinking  of  the  Avater  leATel, 
the  contents  of  a  cesspool  Avould  be 
drawn  further  away  than  when  the 
level  of  underground  water  was  high, 
and  a  Avell  might  be  contaminated  then 
Avlien  it  would  not  otherwise  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  direction  of  flow, 
or  slow  seepage,  of  the  water  in  this 
water-ibearing  stratum  of  soil  might  be 
entirely  away  from  the  well,  a  conjec¬ 
ture  Avhich  would  be  at  least  partly 
justified  if  the  surface  water  flows 
away  from  it  and  in  a  down-hill  direc¬ 
tion  toward  the  cesspool. 

In  some  types  of  soils,  such  as  lime¬ 
stone,  clay  or  sandstone  rock  or  in  till, 
made  up  of  clay,  gravel,  sand  and  boul¬ 
ders,  there  are  likely  to  be  definite 
channels,  through  which  water  runs 
and  in  which  the  rate  of  Aoav  is  very 
much  more  rapid  than  in  sand  or  fine 
gravel.  In  such  soils  it  is  more  nearly 
correct  to  speak  of  water  veins  or 
streams,  which  must  be  found  by  the 
Avell-digger  and  in  the  finding  of  which 
the  credulous  are  apt  to  seek  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  “water  witch”  with  his  forked 
stick.  It  is  particularly  true  of  limestone  soils  that 
underground  streams  may  exist,  limestone  being 
readily  dissolved  to  form  definite  channels.  The 
Mammoth  Gave  of  Kentucky,  and  other  caves  in  lime¬ 
stone  regions,  are  examples  of,  this  action  of  the 
underground  Avater.s.  Contamination  might  be  car¬ 
ried  for  miles  along  such  channels.  In  sandstone 
or  other  rocks,  Avater  follows  lines  of  cleavage  and 
may  settle  in  pockets. 

On  the  AA’liole  the  question  of  safety  distance  for 
a  cesspool  is  a  disquieting  one,  though  the  dangers 
from  contamination  are  probably  not  as  great  as 
they  are  readily  imagined  to  be.  I  should  prefer, 
however,  to  have  any  cesspool  at  least  100  ft.  from 
my  Avell  in  sandy  soil,  and  would  consider  it  an  un- 
neighborly  act  for  anyone  to  dig  a  cesspool  Avith  in 
that  distance  of  a  Avell  already  in  use.  Where  there 
is  so  much  uncertainty,  it  is  best,  if  for  nothing  more 
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Ben  Franklin  Rated  Fertility 
Above  Money  in  the  Bank 


Back  in  the  days  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  trod  the  streets  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  many  gems  of  Franklin  wisdom 
went  out  of  that  city  and  into  the  copy 
books  of  forthcoming  generations. 
One  of  Franklin’s  best  was,  “ The  best 
investment  is  a  deposit  of  fertility  in  the 
soil  bank — surest  and  pays  the  best.  *  ’ 
True  in  that  day  of  virgin  soils,  and 
truer  by  far  today! 

Since  Dr.  Franklin  made  that  far¬ 
sighted  observation  the  boundaries 
of  American  agriculture  have  been 
pushed  west,  south,  and  north  in  our 
nation.  New  soils  have  been  made 
old  soils.  The  preservation  of  soil 
fertility  has  become  a  problem  of 
vital  importance  to  agriculture. 

Thousands  of  experiments  have 
been  made.  Many  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  have  been  developed.  But  in 
most  sections  the  old  reliable  barn¬ 
yard  manure  remains  the  outstanding 
fertility  restorer.  Always  considered 
a  by-product  of  livestock  production, 
in  these  days  of  highly  intensive  farm¬ 
ing  it  assumes  a  role  of  first  import¬ 
ance.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  waste 
its  life-giving  fertility. 

Common  sense  says  that  every 
forkful  should  be  put  on  the  fields. 


The  McCormick-Deering  Manure 
Spreader  makes  this  a  comparatively 
easy  task.  Loads  can  be  lifted  easily 
over  the  low  sides  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering,  after  which  the  light-draft 
spreader  carries  the  manure  to  the 
fields  and  spreads  it  uniformly  and 
finely  over  the  ground.  Some  enter¬ 
prising  farmers  pull  their  spreaders 
with  their  Farmall  tractors,  as  shown 
above.  Others  use  horses  or  reg¬ 
ular  tractors.  In  any  event,  the 
work  they  do  is  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  kind. 

Spreading  manure  this  year  brings 
increased  crops  next  year.  It  puts 
back  into  the  soil  the  fertility  that 
this  year’s  crop  takes  out.  It  main¬ 
tains  and  increases  the  productivity 
of  your  farm.  Who  is  there  who 
would  willingly  rob  his  soil  and  waste 
valuable  barnyard  manure  when  every 
rule  of  modern  agriculture  repeats, 
in  effect,  what  Ben  Franklin  said 
many  years  ago? 

If  you  are  not  now  taking  advant¬ 
age  of  the  McCormick  -  Deering 
Manure  Spreader,  we  suggest  that 
you  talk  to  your  local  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  about  one  for  im¬ 
mediate  use. 


thfn  giving  a  feeling  of  comfort,  to  go  to 
what  might  seem  an  extreme  in  assuring 
freedom  from  possible  danger.  M.  B.  D. 


Celery  Blight 

What  can  I  do  tolprevent  rust  or  blight 
ojjcelery  ?  I  have  sprayed  .with  a  com¬ 
mercial  preparation  every  eight  days ;  it 
did  no  good.  I  have  dusted  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  ;  that  does  not  stop  it.  The  plants 
when  set  out  showed  no  sign  of  rust. 

Greenwich,  Conn.  r.  c. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
spraying  celery  for  'blight  and  rust  does 
little  good  if  the  atmospheric  conditions 
are  such  that  -they  produce  it.  Last  sea¬ 
son  I  found  it  impossible  to  control  these 
diseases,  although  the  plants  were  sprayed 
from  the  time  they  were  taken  from  the 
seed  bed.  This  year  I  have  the  finest  plot 
of  celery  I  have  ever  raised,  without  a 
sign  of  rust  or  blight,  and  the  plants 
have  not  been  sprayed.  A  very  heavy,  ap¬ 
plication  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  given  to 
one  part  of  the  bed  and  a  phosphate  run¬ 
ning  7-10-5  was  applied  to  the  other  part, 
each  one  doing  equally  the  same.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  one  can 
feed  a  -plant  so  strongly  it  will  grow  so 
rapidly  that  disease  of  any  kind  will  have 
little  effect.  wm.  perkins. 


Building  a  Celery  Cellar 

Would  you  advise  me  on  •building  a 
celery  cellar  for  bleaching  late  celery? 
I  am  planning  on  a  building  20  by  50  ft. 
What  kind  of  Avindows  do  I  need,  and 
what  about  the  ventilation?  I  have  about 
20,000  plants  and  expect  to  have  more 
next  year.  Is  it  best  to  have  a  cement 
bottom  so  I  can  flood  it  at  times? 

Conneaut,  Ohio.  z.  E.  w. 

In  storing  a  large  quantity  of  celery  in 
a  cellar  care  must  be  taken  to  give  plen¬ 
ty  of  circulation  of  air  or  the  celery  will 
rot.  A  good  plan  is  to  start  on  one  side 
of  cellar  and  put  about  four  roots  abreast 
the  entire  length  of  cellar ;  then  bank  up 
some  earth  against  the  celery  so  that 
when  the  next  row  of  four  roots  abreast 
is  put  in  there  is  room  for  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air.  Let  all  the  earth  possible  ad¬ 
here  to  the  roots  when  placed  in  cellar. 
A  dirt  floor  is  best.  Windows  with  hinges 
at  top  and  arranged  so  they  can  be  opened 
from  outside  are  best.  Be  sure  .to  give 
plenty  of  air  and  keep  the  temperature 
as  near  40  degrees  as  possible. 

AVM.  PERKINS. 


“Is  your  husband  trying  anything  to 
cure  his  deafness?”  “No;  be  has  post¬ 
poned  it  until  the  children  have  finished 
their  piano  lessons.” — Boston  Transcript. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Repeat  orders  coming  in  for  the 

X-RAY  BARREL  FACER-Get  Yours 

IF  IN  DOUBT,  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

Your  check  for  $15.00  brings  one  to  your  door. 

If  you  are  like  others  you  will  write  in  a  testimonial. 

A.  H.  Phillips  Mfg.  Co.,  Hulberton,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line ;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  *4 square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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—it  tells  why  when  you  buy  Kelly  trees  you 
know  they  will  bear  the  fruit  yon  ordered — 
liow  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  corps  of  examiners 
from  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  certify  Kelly  trees  every  year — 
explains  the  how  and  why  of  our  propagation 
on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings — how  we 
plant  on  upland  ground  for  better  air  drain¬ 
age— contains  a  lot  of  valuable,  useful  fruit¬ 
growing  information. 

Ask  us  for  the  names  of  your  neighbors 
who  have  Kellys’  Trees  so  that  you  can  prove 
in  advance  that  onr  stock  will  give  yon 
bigger  and  better  crops. 

Write  today  for  the  big  Catalog  and  Fall 
price  list.  Plant  this  Fall  and  give  your  trees 
practically  a  whole  year’s  start  on  Spring 
planting. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  S*.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Propagated 
only  on  whole 
root,  imported 
seedlings. 


Maloney’s 
Certified 
Fruit  Trees 

are  described  in  free  Fall  Catalogue 
now  ready.  Send  for  it  TODAY  and 
buy  at  Grower’s  Prices. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

1 8  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

That  Live  Outdoors  During  Winter 

These  popular  flower  plants  are  perfectly 
liardy,  easily  cared  for,  and  will  produce  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  next  summer  and  every  summer 
for  many  years.  They  may  be  planted  any  time 
till  the  ground  freezes.  I  can  supply  strong 
field-grown  plants  of 

Columbine,  Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Bleeding-  Heart,, 
liardy  Aster,  Hardy  Seabiosa,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia,  Hardy 
^l’blox,  Hardy  Larkspur,  Blue  Bells.Oaillardia.  Pyre  thrum. 
Anemone,  Liatrls,  Biant  Hallow  in  three  colors,  Hardy 
Candytuft,  Shasta  Daisy,  Hardy  Pink,  Moss  Pink  In  three 
colors,  Hardy  Lupine  in  three  colors,  and  70  other  well- 
known  Perennials. 

Also 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Asparagus  Plants:  Boses,  Pansies,  Hedge  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Tulips,  llyaeiuths,  Crocuses.  Catalog  Free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


A  new  creation  originating 
on  Hope  Farm  and  now 
ottered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  extremely 
hardy,  succeeding 
where  other  varieties 
will  fail.  A  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  luscious 
and  of  most  delightful 
pleasing  flavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  list  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peach 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
Beauty  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants, 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  of  our  catalog  awaits  you.  Write  for  it  today. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


PEONIES,  4  for  91,  prepaid.  IUIS,  20  for  91, 
prepaid.  T  U  I,  I  V  8  ,  2  5  for  9  1  ,  prepaid. 

IK  1 8  100  for  93.25.  prepaid. 

W.  H.  TOPPIN  -  -  Merchantvllle,  N.  J. 


PEONIES  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN 

Send  for  listjgiving  our  importations,  now  on  sale  for 
Sept,  and  Oct.  planting.  MUNSELL  &  TILTON,  Ashtakuli,  Ohio 


nCAklllTC  IDIQ  Best  offered,  reasonable.  Catalogue. 

rLUnlLO*-lnlO  a.  SHERMAN,  Chicopee  Falla,  Maas. 

Extension  Ladders 

34  to  40  ft.  37c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  ^SSPdSStSSt. 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO,,  Portland,  Maine 


Be  My  Candy  Avent 


Make  big  money.  Sell  chocolate  bars,  fruit  drops,  nut  clusters. 

f  hewing  gum  and  popular  packages,  60  kinds.  All  fast  sellers, 
make  the  best.  Season  just  starting.  Free  samples.  Need 


agent  at  once.  So  answer  this  ad  NOW. 

MILTON  GORDON.  1416  Vine  St.v  Cincinnati. 


Dept.  1287 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Away  from  the  snow,  ice  and  costly  idle¬ 
ness  of  northern  winters.  Let  us  tell  you 
now  how  you  can  do  as  some  of  your 
neighbors  have  done  and  make  more 
money,  live  better,  and  be  happier  in  the 
Southland,  served  by  this  Railroad. 


If  you  will  write  to-day  we  will  send  you 
complete  information  so  that  you  may 
have  time  to  investigate  and  consider  the 
advantages  of  the  South  before  next  win¬ 
ter  comes  on. 


No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion  for  this  service, 
this  Railroad  having 
no  land  for  sale  and 
simply  serving  in  an 
advisory  capacity, 
'without  charge.  For 
complete  informa¬ 
tion  address  G.  A. 
Park,  Gen.  Imm.  & 
Ind.  Agt.,  Louisville 
&  Nashville  R.  R. 
Dept.  RN-1  ,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ry. 


MONTGOMERY 


'OP  PRICES 


pOR  biggcr  pnccs,  quicker  payments,  square  deal 
f;  and  liberal  assortment,  ship  your  raw  furs  to 
Geo.  I.  Fox  Inc.,  in  New  York  where  90%  of  all 
rurs  are  marketed.  We  charge  no  commission.  We 
pay  or  refund  all  shipping  charges.  We  keep  you 
correctly  posted  on  the  latest  fur  prices.  Send  your 
name  and  address  at  once  for  the  FOX-New  York 
Guaranteed  Fur  Price  List  and  FREE  Shipping  Tags, 
and  get  New  York  Market  Quotations. 


GEORGE  I.  FOX,  Inc. 

232  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Ellis  Champion  Threshers 


for  Individual  or  Customwork 


Built  in  four  sizes,  requiring 
from  3  to  25  horse  power,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equipment  desired. 
Guaranteedto  give  satisfaction. 

Own  an  individual  rig,  and 
thresh  withyourown  help,  when 
the  grain  is  ready.  You  will  thus 
save  grain,  expense  and  worry. 

Send  for  Circular 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with“Hereules" 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— $10  Down. 
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Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Quick  for  Agent'sOffer 

profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
my  new  special  agent's  offer, 
get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

29th  St.  Centerville,  lows 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberta. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Apple  Crop 
Ways  of  Using  It 


Brown  Betty. — ‘Mix  a  cup  of  sugar  and 
a  level  teaspoon  of  cinnamon.  Prepare 
about  a  quart  of  sliced  tart  apples.  Stir 
into  a  pint  of  soft  bread  crumbs  about 
half  a  cup  of  melted  butter.  Butter  well 
a  deep  pudding  dish,  put  in  a  layer  of 
crumbs,  then  sliced  apples  and  sprinkle 
with  sugar,  then  another  layer  of  crumbs, 
apples  and  sugar  and  continue  until  the 
materials  are  used  with  a  thick  layer  of 
crumbs  on  the  top.  Bake  about  an  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven.  If  the  oven  browns 
on  the  bottom  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
or  bake  on  the  top  grate  of  the  oven, 
covering  the  pudding  well  to  prevent  too 
crisp  an  upper  crust.  Serve  with  hard 
sauce  made  as  follows :  Cream  a  third  of 
a  cup  of  butter,  add  gradually  a  cup  of 
powdered  sugar  and  when  beaten  to  a 
cream  add  drop  by  drop  to  prevent  sepa¬ 
ration,  two  tablespoons  of  rich  cream. 
Flavor  with  vanilla  or  lemon  juice.  Maple 
syrup,  or  sihaved  maple  sugar,  is  often 
served  as  a  sauce  with  this  dessert. 

New  England  Cream  Pie. — Select  firm 
Esopus  apples  and  make  as  dry  an  apple 
sauce  as  possible,  sweetened  slightly  and 
strained.  For  a  large-sized  pie  use  one 
pint  of  apple,  one  pint  of  thick  cream, 
yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  .stiff,  and  one- 
half  of  a  nutmeg.  An  under  crust  only 
is  used,  and  this  may  be  baked  the  day 
before.  Fill  and  bake  about  one-lialf 
hour.  Use  the  whites  of  two  eggs  for  the 
meringue  and  brown  in  the  oven.  Green¬ 
ings  are  good  for  this  pie  when  Esopus  is 
not  at  hand,  'but  apples  of  low  quality 
should  not  be  used  for  it. 

Apple  Charlotte.  —  Soak  *4  box  of 
granulated  gelatin  in  two  tablespoons  cold 
water ;  add  gelatin  to  one  pint  of  hot  ap¬ 
ple  sauce,  flavor,  and  press  through  sieve. 
As  soon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  harden, 
stir  in  one  pint  of  whipped  cream.  Line 
a  mold  with  lady  fingers,  pour  in  the  mix¬ 
ture,  and  set  away  to  cool. 

Apples  in  Maple  Syrup. — Cut  eight  ap¬ 
ples  in  halves,  remove  cores,  and  put  in  a 
baking  pan  with  one  cup  maple  syrup, 
1 1/2  cups  water  and  two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter.  Bake,  until  the  syrup  is  thick,  and 
serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Dutch  Apple  Cake. — Measure  a  pint  of 
sifted  flour,  add  half  a  level  teaspoon  salt, 
quarter  of  a  cup  of  sugar  and  a  scant  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda.  Sift  three  times.  Beat  up 
one  egg  with  a  cup  of  sour  milk.  Hub  a 
third  of  a  cup  of  butter  into  the  flour 
thoroughly  ;  then  mix  in  the  liquid,  mak¬ 
ing  a  soft  dough.  Spread  this  half  an 
inch  thick  in  a  well-greased  biscuit  pan. 
Pare  and  core  five  juicy,  nicely-flavored 
apples,  and  cut  them  into  eighths ;  ar¬ 
range  them  in  parallel  rows,  sharp  edges 
down  on  top  of  the  dough,  pressing  down 
so  that  they  are  partially  imbedded  in  the 
dough.  Sprinkle  over  thickly  with  sugar 
and  a  little  cinnamon  and  spread  with 
bits  of  butter.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  for 
25  minutes.  Serve  hot  as  a  dessert  or 
tea  cake.  Made  with  fresh,  ripe  peaches 
cut  in  quarters,  it  is  delicious.  Omit  the 
cinnamon  when  peaches  are  used. 

Apple  Kuclien. — One  pint  of  flour,  one 
teaspoon  of  cream  of  tartar,  one-lialf  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  an 
egg,  a  cup  of  milk,  two  'tablespoons  of  but¬ 
ter,  four  large  apples.  Sift  salt,  soda  and 
cream  of  tartar  with  the  flour  and  rub  in 
the  butter.  Put  the  beaten  egg  into  the 
milk  and  mix  with  the  flour.  Spread  the 
dough  one-lialf  inch  thick  on  a  buttered 
pan.  Cut  the  pared  apples  in  eighths  and 
stick  into  the  dough  in  rows.  Sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  bake  25  minutes. 

Apple  Layer  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar 
creamed  with  half  a  cup  of  butter  ;  add 
the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  one-half 
cup  of  milk,  two  cups  of  flour,  with  two 
level  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  sifted 
through  it.  One  teaspoon  of  lemon  or 
almond  extract  and  the  beaten  whites  of 
the  eggs.  Bake  in  three  layers.  When 
cold  spread  with  this  mixture:  Peel 
and  grate  four  large  apples,  beat 
into  them  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  melted  butter  and  two  whipped 
eggs.  Pour  into  a  porcelain  saucepan  and 
stir  steadily  over  a  moderate  fire  until  the 
mixture  lias  boiled  one  minute.  Remove 
from  the  fire,  add  two  teaspoons  of  lemon 
juice,  a  dash  of  powdered  cinnamon  and 
two  tablespoons  of  minced  almonds.  Cool 
it  and  build  the  cake,  sprinkling  the  top 
with  powdered  sugar.  Cap  the  top  gen¬ 
erously  with  whipped  cream,  flavored,  and 
serve  at  the  table. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  *4 
cup  shortening,  one  saltspoon  salt,  % 
teaspoon  ground  cloves,  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  %  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg,  1  y/-2 
cups  raisins,  more  fruit  if  desired ;  one 
teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
one  cup  unsweetened  apple  sauce.  Put 
the  dissolved  soda  into  the  sauce,  let  it 
foam  over  the  ingredients ;  1%  cups 
flour ;  hake  45  minutes. 


She  :  “I  won’t  even  consider  marrying 
you.  You  are  the  most  stupid,  idiotic, 
asinine  creature  on  earth.  You  are  re¬ 
pulsive,  abhorrent  and  miserable.  I 
wouldn’t  marry  you  if  you  were  the  last 
man  on  earth.  I  hate  you ;  you  are 
despicable.”  He :  “Do  I  understand  that 
you  are  rejecting  my  proposal?” — Lon¬ 
don  Tit-Bits. 


\biill  get  full  value 
in  any  Kelly  tire 


IF  you  want  the  very  best,  there  is  the  regular  Kelly- Springfield 
line  of  cords  and  balloon  cords,  tough,  long  wearing,  gener¬ 
ously  sized  and  made  of  the  finest  quality  of  rubber  and  cord 
fabric  that  can  be  bought. 

If  you  want  good,  dependable  tires  but  don’t  need  the  extra 
service  you  would  get  from  the  regular  Kelly  line,  Kelly  makes 
the  sturdy  moderate-priced  Buckeye  line,  full  size,  extra  ply  and 
covered  by  the  regular  Standard  Warranty. 

You  can’t  go  wrong  on  either  a  Kelly  or  a  Buckeye.  Each 
represents  the  utmost  in  value  at  its  price  and  each  will  give  you 
long,  carefree  mileage.  The  next  time  you  need  tires,  it  will  pay 
you  to  see  the  nearest  Kelly-Springfield  dealer. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S/CI  IV  SPRIN.GFIELD  -pi  DCC 

f\ L LLY  pneumatic  llrYilj 


I  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
$[y\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


CORRUCATED  -  PLAIN  -V  CRIMP 

SHINCLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 
Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St.,  N.  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Girdered  like  a 
cantilever  bridge 

IT  ISN’T  the  heaviest  bridge  that  carries  the  big¬ 
gest  load.  Powerful  steel  girders  make  the 
cantilever  bridge  tremendously  strong  without 
being  excessively  heavy. 

And  it  isn’t  the  heaviest  boot  that  delivers  the 
longest  wear.  The  ribs  or  4  ‘muscles”  of  tough,  live 
rubber  make  Top  Notch  Buddy  Boots  remarkably 
long-lasting  without  being  clumsy  or  heavy. 

These  “muscles ’’protect  the  sides  of  the  Buddy 
Boot,  strengthen  them  and  prevent  cracking.  They 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  have  a  boot  that  com¬ 
bines  lightness  and  comfort  with  unusually  long 
service  under  the  hardest  conditions. 

Soles  and  heels  are  double-thick.  There’s  a  special 
rubber  strip  reinforcement  next  to  the  sole.  The  trim¬ 
shaped  leg  prevents  the  foot  from  sliding  up  and  down. 

Only  the  toughest,  livest  rubber  goes  into  Top  Notch 
Buddy  Boots.  We  make  each  pair  by  hand  from  start 
to  finish.  You  get  the  most  for  your  money  in  wear  and 
comfort  when  you  buy  the  Buddy. 

Rubber  footwear  for  all  the  family 
Boots,  arctics,  heavy  and  light  rubbers,  all  styles  and  sizes 
for  men,  women  and  children.  Made  with  unusual  care 
to  safeguard  our  26  years’  record  for  building  durable, 
distinctive  footwear.  Ask  for  Top  Notch  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  by  name  and  look  for  the  Top  Notch  Cross.  The  best 
stores  carry  it  or  will  get  it  at  your  request. 

THE  BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  ofTopNotch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  F alls  Connecticut 
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Horticultural  Notes 


My  Garden  in  the  Fall 

This  sketch  is  intended  to  present  a 
general  layout  of  the  garden  and  perhaps 
a  little  explanation  may  be  of  interest. 
The  strip  next  the  drive  running  east  and 
west,  and  now  occupied  with  long  rows 
of  several  different  annuals,  grew  a  crop 
of  early  spinach  before  the  flowers.  Next 
north  there  is  a  strip  of  hardy  peren¬ 
nial  shrubs  and  flowers.  North  of  this 
there  is  another  strip  devoted  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  annuals  all  in  long  rows.  Next 
the  different  vegetables,  ending  at  the 
north  fence  with  long  heavy  row  of  as¬ 
paragus,  now  a  beautiful  green  hedge  as 
tall  as  the  fence,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
is  clean  from  all  grass  and  weeds.  The 
grapes  are  well  pruned  every  Spring,  and 
are  very  heavily  loaded  with  the  fruit. 

The  grass  walk  between  the  trellises  is 
clipped  every  week,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
garden  program.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  bush  fruits  Avest  of  the  grapes.  These 
are  straw  mulched  each  Spring.  Part  of 
the  plot,  50x50  ft.  devoted  to  melons  first 
grew  early  peas  and  spinach,  the  mel¬ 
ons  being  planted  between  the  rows. 

There  is  another  garden  west  from  the 
buildings  where  strawberries,  watermel¬ 
ons,  late  cabbage,  dry  beans,  pumpkins, 
squash,  peaches  and  apples  are  growing. 
This  latter  garden  is  on  a  lighter  sand 
loam  soil  than  the  former. 

Now  as  to  my  management  of  this  gar¬ 
den  proposition  and  some  things  that  I 


what  they  pay.  As  to  the  sweet  corn 
that  we  are  having  in  abundance  we  pre¬ 
fer  the  Whipple  Yellow  for  early  as  the 
ears  are  much  large  than  the  Bantam. 
But  with  us  the  old  Evergreen  which  we 
are  now  using  is  king  of  sweet  corn. 

When  we  get  too  advanced  in  years  to 
labor  long  hours  in  the  fields,  we  can  still 
be  useful  by  planting  a  good  garden. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  e.  cox. 


Experience  With  Perennial 
Plants 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  my  experience  in  starting  per¬ 
ennial  plants  from  seed.  I  planted  the 
following  seeds  of  perennial  plants  June 
2S  in  a  spent  hotbed  which  had  been  used 
to  start  tomatoes  in  in  1925 :  Black 
Seeded  Simpson  lettuce  was  sown  there 
Oct.  2,  which  came  up  and  wintered  well 
under  the  glass.  We  began  to  use  it 
early  in  April.  Some  was  still  usable 
June  28  when  I  prepared  the  bed  for  the 
perennial  seeds. 

Gaillardia ;  (blanket  flower)  Viola; 
(tufted  pansy)  hardy  carnation;  Hedy- 
sarum;  (French  honeysuckle)  Scabiosa 
Caucasiea ;  perennial  Alyssum ;  hardy 
Coreopsis ;  hardy  blue  S.  lvia ;  Tunica 
Saxifraga  ;  Arabis  alpina  ;  Veronica  spic- 
ata  (speedAvell)  ;  Ilelianthemum  mutabile 
(sun  rose).  Aquilegia  (Mrs.  Scott  El¬ 
liott’s  long  spurred)  ;  hardy  Gloxinia ; 
Geum  ;  Oriental  poppy  ;  Aubretia  Graeca  ; 
IHeuchera  (coral  bells)  ;  Armeria  for- 
mosa  ;  Thalictrum  dipterocarpuin  (mea¬ 
dow  rue);  St.  Brigid’s  Anemone;  Lia- 
tris  (blazing  star);  Lilium  Regale; 
Clematis  paniculata;  Primula  veris  (cow 
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Plan  of  Garden  and  Grounds 


have  learned.  Eleven  years  ago  this  first 
garden  was  plowed  deeply  turning  under 
all  weeds  and  trash.  It  has  not  been 
plowed  since  but  each  Fall  and  Spring 
worked  over  thoroughly  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow.  'Some  fine  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  has  been  applied  and  plenty  of  poul¬ 
try  droppings  which  have  been  treated 
to  retain  the  ammonia ;  also  some  acid 
phosphate.  The  crops  have  responded 
generously  to  this  treatment,  still,  the 
ground  is  getting  more  compact  every 
year ;  showing  the  need  of  some  coarse 
strawy  manure  or  green  vegetation  to  as¬ 
sist  the  mineral  elements  in  the  soil  in  the 
manipulation  of  humus  and  to  so  lighten 
the  soil  that  the  little  rootlets  can  more 
readily  obtain  their  necessary  food.  A 
heavy  rye  sod  would  accomplish  this  but 
it  is  difficult  to  get  the  garden  truck  or 
place  cleared  off  early  enough  to  obtain 
the  necessary  sod  growth.  Given  time, 
the  rye  makes  a  heavy  sod  growth.  Straw 
manure  will  have  to  be  substituted  for  the 
sod. 

Although  a  large  variety  of  vegetables 
are  grown,  the  endeavor  is  to  grow  in 
large  quantities  those  kinds  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  as  a  Avhole  like  the  best  as  asparagus, 
peas,  early  potatoes,  early  corn  and  to¬ 
matoes.  When  it  comes  to  berries  and 
tree  fruits  all  appear  to  be  equally  inter¬ 
ested.  Although  this  garden  is  always 
planted  early  there  was  no  planting'  over 
because  of  failure  to  germinate.  The 
ground  is  kept  from  crusting  by  frequent 
light  raking  over  before  the  little  plants 
begin  to  show.  After  that  the  little  hand 
cultivator  is  kept  busy. 

If  things  are  taken  in  time  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  care  for  a  garden,  keep¬ 
ing  it  well  cultivated  and  clear  from 
weeds.  In  many  instances  a  part  of  the 
time  consumed  in  auto  riding  would  work 
a  surprising  change  in  the  garden  propo¬ 
sition,  and  the  family  'be  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  good  things  in  both  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  that  our  city  friends 
cannot  obtain  on  the  market  no  matter 


slip)  ;  hardy  blue  primrose  and  Helle- 
borus  niger  (Christmas  rose).  After  the 
seeds  were  planted  I  wetted  the  bed  thor¬ 
oughly,  being  careful  not  to  flood  and 
scatter  the  finer  seeds,  put  on  glass  and 
covered  it  with  an  old  sheet. 

Of  the  above  list  the  first  12  germinated 
promptly,  within  the  first  week.  Aquilegia, 
hardy  Gloxinia,  Geum  and  Oriental  pop¬ 
py  came  next  in  about  two  weeks.  At 
this  time  I  had  to  give  the  bed  light  and 
air,  so  I  arranged  thin  boards  to  slip 
down  inside  the  frame  to  furnish  shade 
for  the  slow  starters.  Aubretia,  Thalic¬ 
trum,  Anemone  and  Liatris  appeared 
next,  in  a  little  less  than  four  weeks. 
Ileuchera  also,  but  a  mole  upset  that 
row  so  I  have  only  six  very  weak  plants 
of  it.  Of  those  remaining  Lilium  Regale 
was  nicely  up  by  the  sixth  week  and  now 
at  nine  weeks  from  sowing  Clematis  pani¬ 
culata  is  coming  and  there  are  in  both 
the  primrose  and  cowslip  rows  two  plants 
which  I  do  not  recognize  and  which  may 
be  these  plants.  Nothing  shows  where 
the  Ilelleborus  niger  was  planted. 

It  has  been  very  interesting  to  watch 
this  bed  and  wonder  what  would  come  up 
next ;  I  shall  try  other  varieties  next  year 
and  try  to  get  hem  planted  earlier. 

Wooster  Co.,  Mass,  ella  e.  luke. 


Prolonging  the  Life  of  Cut 
Flowers 

Sulphurous  acid  (not  sulphuric  acid) 
used  in  small  amounts  in  ordinary  water 
will  help  keep  cut  flowers  in  a  fresh 
state.  The  recommendations  are  to  use 
one  teaspoon  of  sulphurous  acid  with  each 
quart  of  water,  and  by  this  means  some 
classes  of  cut  flowers  have  been  kept  fresh 
for  several  weeks.  The  idea  originated 
in  Hawaii,  where  in  order  to  keep  suvar 
cane  cuttings  in  good  condition  for  ex¬ 
perimental  work,  various  agents  Avere 
used.  Sulphurous  acid  pi-oved  effective, 
so  that  it  was  possible  to  keep  sugar  cane 
cutting  active  'for  more  than  a  month. 

Just  what  is  the  action  of  the  acid  is 
not  definitely  known,  although  it  is  sus¬ 
pected  that  it  is  largely  as  an  antiseptic 
freeing  the  water  from  many  harmful  or¬ 
ganisms.  It  may  be  that  hydrogen  perox¬ 
ide,  boraeic  acid,  and  other  mild  disin¬ 
fectants  will  do  the  same  thing,  but  for 
the  present  sulphurous  acid  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  being  tried  by  many  florists 
and  those  interested  in  cut  flowers. 

H.  B.  T. 
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If  the  Largest  Department  Store  in  the 
World  were  near  your  own  home, 
where  would  you  do  your  shopping  ? 


Ward’s  Catalogue  in  your  home  brings  to 
you  all  that  the  greatest  city  stores  can 
offer — wide  variety,  vast  stocks  of  fresh, 
new  merchandise  and  the  greatest  possible 
saving 

Consider  what  this  great 
Catalogue  means  to  You 

This  Catalogue  gives  you  an  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  low  price  making  power  of 
sixty  million  dollars  in  cash.  Because 
sixty  million  dollars  were  used  to  secure 
these  low  prices,  these  big  savings  for  you. 

Cash  buys  cheaper  than  credit — always. 
Ward’s  buys  everything  for  you  for  cash. 
Goods  bought  by  the  thousand  dozen,  by 
the  car  load,  cost  less  than  by  the  dozen. 
We  buy  in  the  largest  quantities  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  8,000,000  customers. 

Our  great  force  of  merchandise  experts 
search  all  markets  for  goods  of  reliable 
quality  at  the  lowest  prices.  Knowledge, 
skill,  the  buying  power  of  large  volume, 
and  millions  of  cash  have  created  these 
bargains  for  you. 

Are  you  using  this  book  ? 
Your  neighbor  is 

There  is  a  saving  of  $50  this  very  season 
— for  you — if  you  use  this  book. 

Turn  to  this  Catalogue  for  everything 
you  buy.  See  for  yourself  the  lowest 
price — the  right  price  to  pay. 


Consider  that  over  500,000  new  cus¬ 
tomers  started  sending  their  orders  to 
Ward’s  last  year.  Over  500,000  more  are 
turning  to  Ward’s  this  year.  There  is  the 
measure  of  Ward’s  Value,  of  Ward’s  Qual¬ 
ity  merchandise,  of  Ward’s  Service,  and 
of  Ward’s  Saving. 

This  Big  Book  is  Saving 
Millions  of  Dollars 
for  Millions  of  People 

Are  you  getting  your  full  share  of  the 
savings  it  offers?  Are  you  saving  on 
almost  everything  you  buy?  Are  you 
using  this  book  every  month — are  you 
using  it  every  week — every  time  you  buy? 

Are  you  getting  all  the  savings  that 
may  just  as  well  be  yours? 

And  at  Ward’s  a  Saving  in  price  is  a 
real  saving.  Because  at  Ward’s,  Quality 
is  Maintained.  We  do  not  sell  “job 
lots,”  “seconds,”  and  “bankrupt  stocks.” 
We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  a  low 
price.  We  guarantee  everything  we  sell 
to  be  fresh,  new  merchandise  of  reliable 
quality. 

You  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  or  a 
neighbor  has.  Use  it.  Take  full  advantage 
of  all  the  savings  that  may  just  as  well  be 
yours.  See  for  yourself  what  millions  of 
our  customers  find  —  that  your  real  sav¬ 
ings  are  bigger,  and  that  it  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


Your  orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24 
hours.  That  saves  time.  Besides,  one  ol 
our  seven  big  houses  is  near  to  you. 
Therefore ,  y  our  letter  reaches  us  quicker . 
Your  goods  go  to  you  quicker.  It  is 
quicker  and  cheaper,  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


Montgomery  Ward  ©Co 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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Remember  the  winters  of  your  childhood?  How  you  shiv- 
eringly  dressed  in  cold  discomfort?  How  rooms  were 
shut  off  all  winter  because  of  the  inadequate  heating  methods? 
Think  of  the  comfort  and  health-protection  you  can  now  give  your 
children — and  can  enjoy  yourself — by  installing  IDEAL- AMERI¬ 
CAN  Radiator  Heating  in  place  of  old-time  inefficient,  heaters. 

Americans  Ideal 

il  Radiators  Boilers 


1Tou  can  have  all  this  comfort,  health- 
protection, heating  economy  now.  The 
present  low  cost  and  TEN-MONTHS- 
TO-P  AY  put  this' ideal  heat  within  the 
reach  of  everybody. 

To  conserve  your  family  energy  and 
strength,  equip  your  home  with  an 


IDEAL- AMERICAN  Heating  Outfit. 
Cellar  not  required.  Automatic  fire 
control  maintains  just  the  tempera¬ 
ture  you  want.  Burn  oil,  wood,  coke 
or  ANY  coal.  Phone  nearest  heating 
and  plumbing  merchant  today.  Write 
now  Dept.  T  for  illustrated  free  book. 


American  Radiator  Company 

40  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  large  cities  inU.S.  A.,  Canada  and  Europe 
Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  and  Ideal  ARCO  Hot  Water  Supply  Tanks 


Florida  Dairy  Farms 

in  the  sandy  red  clay  hills  [of  Middle  North  Florida. 
Good  house  and  complete  set  of  buildings.  Artesian 
Well,  200  acres  or  more,  $40.00  to  $60.00  per  acre.  Small 
down  payment  with  ten  years  to  complete  purchase. 
All  concentrates  raised  right  on  the  farm.  Never  have 
to  buy  feed.  Can  have  all  year  around  pastures.  Alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  in  winter  and  Kurizu  in  summer  carry 
two  or  three  cows  per  acre  the  year  around.  Carpet 
grass  and  Bermuda  grass  better  than  blue  grass  and 
glow  ten  to  eleven  months  a  year. 

Milk  sells  for  60  [cents  a  gallon  in  summer;  60  cents 
in  winter.  No  tuberculosis  in  Florida.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Monticello,  Florida 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  farming  is  now  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs, 
poultry  aud  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  in¬ 
sures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year. 
Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Selling  is  done 
co-operatively  in  established  markets.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell, 
but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  folder 
and  get  The  Earth  free  for  six  months.  C.  L. 
Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


35,000  WINDOW  SASH 

Less  than  Cost  of  Glass 
Used  in  Government  Army  Base 

HE  glass  alone  in  this  sash  would  cost  more  than 
we  ask  for  the  entire  sash.  Each  sasli  contains 
6  panes  of  glass  10  by  15  inches,  Size  of  sash  overall, 


34%  x  34%  inches. 

Price  in  lots  of  100  or  more . 60c  each 

Price  in  lots  of  60  or  more  . 65e  each 

Price  in  lots  of  12  or  more . foe  each 

Price  in  lots  of  6  or  more . Toe  each 


Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Cresskill,  N.  J- 

Lumber  and  sash  circular  sent  on  request. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Let’s  kill  the 
THIEVING  RATS 


CYANOGAS  A -Dust  kills  rats 
quickly,  cheaply  and  surely,  with¬ 
out  any  fuss  or  bother.  A  small 
quantity  applied  to  the  rat -holes 
with  a  Cyanogas  Duster  gives  off  a 
poison  gas  that  reaches  them  where 
they  live.  They  cannot  dodge  it. 

Kill  them  with 


"It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them.” 


Just  as  effective  against  ground¬ 
hogs,  woodchucks,  prairie  dogs, 
ground  squirrels  and  moles. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas 
A-Dust,  or  send  us  $2.00  for  trial 
outfit  of  1-lb.  can  and  special  duster 
with  hose  for  killing  rats.  Sent  ex¬ 
press  collect. 

Write  for  Leaflet  10 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

511  Fifth  Ave.  New  York,  N.Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 

1  '  -■  -  ~  ’  -  ~  -  f  "  - - 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — Additional  surveys  and 
reeheeks  made  Sept.  23  in  the  storm  de¬ 
vastated  southeastern  coast  of  Florida 
showed  365  known  dead ;  1,100  injured, 
probably  500  seriously,  in  hospitals,  and 
property  loss  of  approximately  $165,000,- 
000.  Property  loss  was  given  as  follows  : 
Greater  Miami  district,  including  Miami 
Beach,  Coral  Gables  and  Cocoanut  Grove, 
$100,000,000,  estimated  by  Miami  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  Hialeah,  $15,000,000, 
estimated  by  Mayor  Grethen.  Hollywood 
and  Dania,  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000, 
estimated  by  J.  W.  Young,  developer  of 
Hollywood.  Fort  Lauderdale,  $25,000,- 
000  to  $35,000,000,  estimated  by  city  of¬ 
ficials.  Searchers  and  diver?  still  were  at 
work  in  Biscayne  Bay  and  Moorehaven, 
and  it  was  expected  that  when  their  work 
was  finished  there  would  be  large  accre¬ 
tions  to  the  death  list.  Some  bodies  '  may 
not  be  recovered  until  the  flood  wat: -s 
recede.  An  unidentified  man’s  body  wr.s 
recovered  from  the  sunken  schooner 
Evelyn  D,  which  foundered  with  a  liquor 
cargo  valued  at  $70,000. 

Police  Recorder  John  C.  Barbour  in 
Clifton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  £4,  held  in  bail  total¬ 
ing  $350. 000  five  men  alleged  to  have 
thrown  bombs  recently  which  damaged 
homes  of  workers  in  the  textile  mills  who 
refused  to  join  the  strike.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union  announced  that 
in  its  behalf  John  Larkin  Hughes,  a  New¬ 
ark  attorney,  will  seek  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  the  release  of  the  21  strikers 
charged  with  the  bomb  plots. 

Establishment  of  week-day  religious 
instruction  for  children  in  the  grammar 
grades  of  public  schools  in  Ossining, 
Pleasantville,  Briarcliff  and  Cliappaqua, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  prospect  of  the  near  futurp. 
Mount  Kisco,  Larchmont,  New  Rochelle 
and  White  Plains  already  have  followed 
the  plan.  Eight  other  points  in  West¬ 
chester  County  are  considering  it ;  the 
arrangement  is  in  effect  in  more  than  90 
communities  of  New  York  State  and  in 
hundreds  of  points  in  39  other  States.  In 
Ossining  and  Pleasantville  the  plan  al¬ 
ready  has  been  approved  by  school  boards 
and  church  pastors.  It  is  proposed  that 
with  the  consent  of  parents  children  of 
the  third  to  eighth  grades  shall  be  dis¬ 
missed  for  one  hour  each  week  during 
school  time,  going  to  their  own  churches 
or  to  a  teacher  for  religious  instruction. 
Letters  of  explanation  and  enrollment 
blanks  will  be  sent  to  parents  of  all  pub¬ 
lic  school  children. 

Eight  persons  were  killed  and  more 
than  40  injured  at  Bethlehem,  I’a.,  Sept. 
27,  when  the  Scranton  Flyer  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  Central  Railroad  crashed  into  the  Le¬ 
high  Limited  at  a  crossing  100  yards  from 
the  Bethlehem  Union  Station.  Three  of 
the  injured,  one  a  little  girl,  are  likely  to 
die.  The  disaster  occurred  just  at  sun¬ 
rise  and  the  trains  had  been  in  plain  view 
of  each  other  for  several  moments  before 
the  collision.  Both  were  running  slowly. 
The  cause  was  a  mystery. 

Sept.  24  a  cave-in  imprisoned  43  men 
in  the  Oliver  mine  at  Ironton,  Mich. 
Three  men  were  killed  in  the  main  shaft. 
A  rescue  crew  set  to  work  to  drill 
through  400  ft.  of  debris  so  that  con¬ 
densed  food  could  be  sent  down  to  the 
imprisoned  men,  whose  rescue  had  not 
been  effected  four  days  later. 

A  plan  whereby  New  York  City  may 
obtain  an  adequate  force  of  milk  and  food 
inspectors  without  imposition  of  addition¬ 
al  burdens  upon  taxpayers  was  disclosed 
Sept.  28  by  Health  Commissioner  Louis 

I.  Harris.  This  plan,  which  already,  the 
commissioner  said,  has  the  approval  of 
Mayor  Walker  and  others  connected  with 
the  administration,  provides  for  collec¬ 
tion  from  food  dealers,  dairymen  and 
creamery  owners  of  fees  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  inspection  of  their  plants. 
Commissioner  Harris  said  a  bill  to  em¬ 
power  the  Health  Department  to  collect 
these  fees  is  now  waiting  action  by  the 
Municipal  Assembly,  and  that  he  feels 
confident  of  its  passage.  He  said  the 
fees  would  be  small  and  there  would  be 
no  excuse  for  any  dealer  “passing  it  on 
the  consumer.” 

WASHINGTON— An  unexpected  ad¬ 
dition  of  $15,000,000  to  income  tax  col¬ 
lections  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  year, 
ended  Sept.  15,  failed  to  shake  Secretary 
Mellon  from  his  conviction  that  it  is  still 
too  early  to  talk  about  another  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  bill  or  to  guess  at  the  surplus  for 
the  fiscal  year  1926.  The  administration 
plan  is  to  make  another  big  cut  in  the 
public  debt  this  year,  meanwhile  observ¬ 
ing  how  the  present  income  tax  schedules 
work  out,  and  if  the  volume  of  business 
over  the  country  continues  large,  to  put 
through  a  revenue  reduction  measure 
when  Congress  meets  for  the  long  session. 
The  fact  that  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926 
continues  to  bring  in  more  money  than 
was  anticipated  has  not  changed  that 
program. 

The  hazard  of  death  in  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents  appears  to  be  increasing  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  Com¬ 
merce  Department,  making  public  com¬ 
parable  figures  for  1925  and  3926  Sept. 
26,  showed  that  so  far  this  year,  in  the 
66  larger  cities  of  the  country,  fatalities 
from  automobile  accidents  have  been  so 
numerous  as  to  indicate  an  annual  death 
rate  of  IS. 9  persons  per  100,000  of  popu¬ 
lation,  while  for  the  same  period  last 
year  the  rate  was  17.9  per  cent.  During 
the  four  weeks’  period  ended  Sept.  11, 
1926,  automobiles  killed  560  persons  in 
7S  cities,  while  in  the  same  places  in  the 


corresponding  period  last  year  the  deaths 
numbered  521.  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  the 
highest  death  rate  for  1926  as  40.9  per 
100.000.  In  New  York  the  rate  is  16.2, 
while  in  Chicago  it  is  20.7. 

President  Coolidge  was  told  by  Sena¬ 
tor  McNary  (II.,  Ore.),  who  is  slated  as 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  that  he  must  ignore  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  Senator  Fess  (R.,  O.), 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jardine,  and 
other  “professors,”  when  considering  Rum 
relief  measures,  it  was  disclosed  Sept.  28 
and  listen  to  the  appeals  of  real  dirt 
farmers.  Mr.  McNary  gave  the  Presi¬ 
dent  his  “honest”  views  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  situation  at  a  recent  visit  to  the 
M  bite  House.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  President  was  not  getting  the 
real  facts  from  his  advisers  regarding  the 
problems  of  the  farmers. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Proceeding 
on  a  plan  to  weave  the  entire  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  into  one  vast  industrial  web, 
the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
J.  Spencer  Smith  of  Tenafly,  entered  its 
first  discussion  Sept.  22  in  Jersey  City 
regarding  the  reclamation  of  40,000  acres 
of  marsh  land  and  meadow.  The  project 
involving  the  widening  of  the  Hackensack 
and  Passaic  Rivers,  assaying  a  cost  specu¬ 
latively  estimated  at  hundreds  of  millions, 
was  unanimously  sponsored  by  authorita¬ 
tive  representation  from  each  affected 
center.  The  meeting  was  merely  prelimi¬ 
nary  in  scope,  it  being  the  object  of  the 
board  to  sound  out  sentiment.  Further 
sessions  are  scheduled,  and  a  full  report, 
based  on  a  blanket  survey,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  financing,  will  be  filed  by  the  board 
when  the  Legislature,  by  whom  it  is  em¬ 
powered  to  act,  convenes  in  January. 

Recommendation  that  every  town  have 
its  own  forest,  that  every  State  acquire 
10  per  cent  of  its  forest  area  and  that 
taxation  on  growing  trees  be  adjusted 
were  made  to  the  New  England  Council 
Sept.  24,  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  by 
State  foresters  of  six  New  England 
States.  Prof.  R.  T.  Fisher  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  forest  told  the  council  that  in  the 
face  of  threatened  loss  of  New  England’s 
present  and  potential  income  from  for¬ 
estry  products  the  forestry  interests  have 
not  sufficiently  adapted  their  policies  to 
market  and  economic  conditions.  lie 
urged  research  within  the  industry  to 
solve,  its  problems. 

Government  scientists  at  Washington 
are  exercised  over  the  appearance  of  a 
Japanese  beetle  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  The  traveling  “outlaw  pest” 
was  found  in  a  garden  near  the  Capitol. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  hired  a 
small  army  of  Boy  Scouts  and  searched 
for  others,  but  found  none.  It  is  now  be¬ 
lieved  the  beetle  was  a  straggler  who  rode 
in  on  an  automobile.  Parts  of  New 
York  and  Connecticut  are  to  be  quar¬ 
antined  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  bee¬ 
tle,  which  has  been  found  at  several 
points  along  the  Hudson  River,  between 
Ossining  and  New  York  City.  Restric¬ 
tions  will  be  placed  on  interstate  ship¬ 
ments  of  farm,  garden  and  orchard  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  kinds,  grain,  forage  crops, 
nursery  and  greenhouse  stocks,  sand, 
soil  and  manure. 


Change  of  Name 

1.  What  are  the  necessary  steps,  if 
any,  in  case  a  man  wishes  to  change  his 
name?  2.  Is  a  new  name  assumed  at 
will,  without  permission  of  courts,  etc., 
good  in  law,  as  a  signature  to  legal  docu¬ 
ments,  or  is  it  merely  an  alias?  3.  You 
have  stated  before  in  your  paper  that  a 
married  woman  may  legally  retain  her 
maiden  name,  at  will.  May  she  legally 
resume  it  at  any  time,  without  permission 
of  court,  having  for  some  time  been  called 
by  that  of  her  husband?  Or  take  a  new 
name,  different  from  either,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  man?  e. g.  e. 

Northampton,  Mass. 

1.  It  is  necessary  for  persons  desiring 
to  change  their  name  to  petition  the 
court  of  the  State  designated  by  statute, 
for  such  a  change  of  name  as  is  desired. 
This  being  done  the  person  must  adver¬ 
tise  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  his  de¬ 
sire  to  have  his  name  changed,  and  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  reason  shown  to  the  con¬ 
trary  the  court  will  change  the  applicant’s 
name.  Then  he  will  thereafter  be  known 
by  the  name  applied  for.  This  name  will 
be  the  name  he  would  sign  on  all  legal 
documents,  and  the  name  by  which  he 
would  be  known  in  everyday  life. 

2.  In  ease  a  person  does  not,  as  specified 
by  statute,  obtain  a  court  order  for  a 
change  of  name,  his  new  name  will  not 
be  good  on  legal  documents. 

3.  Very  often  married  women  do  retain 
their  maiden  names  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses,  or,  as  being  necessary  in  their  pro¬ 
fession,  but  the  legal  way  to  sign  a  docu¬ 
ment  demands  their  marriage  name,  un¬ 
less  actually  changed  by  a  court  order. 
In  divorce  cases,  however,  the  petitioner 
may  ask  the  court  that  she  assume  her 
maiden  name  upon  a  decree  given  her.  In 
such  cases  the  divorcee  could  assume  her 
maiden  name,  or,  if  she  did  not  desire  to 
avail  herself  of  the  privilege  to  assume 
her  maiden  name  she  may  retain  her  mar¬ 
riage  name.  In  the  present  answer  I 
am  particularly  referring  to  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey ;  however,  I  believe  this  is 
also  the  law  in  other  States.  H.  R. 


Motorist  :  “Can  you  direct  me  to  Pud- 
dleford?”  Native:  “Well,  sir,  by  rights, 
to  get  there  I  reckon  yew  didn’t  ought  to 
start  from  yere  at  arl.” — Punch 
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A  National  Apple  Advertis¬ 
ing  Campaign 

History  was  made  in  Chicago  on  Sep¬ 
tember  9  and  10  of  this  year  when  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  was  formed  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  apple.  The  name  of  the  body 
has  been  incorporated  as  “Apples  for 
Health,  Inc.,”  with  central  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  "and  which  is  already  functioning 
in  the  emergency  of  this  year’s  large  crop. 
Incorporation  is  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  as  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  apples 
by  a  nation-wide  advertising  and  publicity 
campaign  to  maintain  the  apple  as  the 
king  of  American  fruits.  Men  of  known 
business  ability  and  influence  were  elected 
to  executive  'offices  and  to  the  hoard  of 
governors. 

The  meeting  in  Chicago  was  not  large 
but  it  was  representative.  Growers  from 
most  of  the  principal  apple  States,  com¬ 
mission  men,  jobbers,  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  spray  manufacturers,  by-products 
manufacturers,  canners,  cold  storage  men, 
and  nurserymen  were  present,  meaning 
practically  every  branch  of  .the  apple  in¬ 
dustry.  The  results  are  the  outgrowth  of 
the  third  national  fruit  conference  called 
annually  'by  .the  American  Homological 
Society  to  discuss  national  fruit  problems. 
This  year  it  was  the  opinion  of  those 
present  that  an  emergency  existed  in  the 
apple  industry  and  that  the  most  import¬ 
ant  thing  before  the  conference  was  the 
organization  of  a  national  fruit  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign.  “Apples  for  Health,  Inc.  ’ 
was  the  outcome. 

The  funds  needed  for  the  preliminary 
work,  including  the  establishment  of  the 
business  office  of  the  association,  are  be¬ 
ing  raised  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  (he  larger  growers  and  shippers  and 
from  the  allied  industries.  Every  indus¬ 
try  that  sells  supplies  to  the  grower  is 
directly  interested  in  his  prosperity. 
Many  of  these  industries  have  already 
voluntarily  contributed  generous  amounts 
to  the  campaign.  But  if  accomplishments 
are  to  equal  what  is  hoped,  everyone  must 
join  in  the  movement.  It  is  important 
that  whatever  is  done  be  done  quickly 
so  that  this  year’s  crop  may  benefit.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  any  -advance  payments  that  can 
be  made  will  be  very  welcome,  the  amount 
(o  be  deducted  from  quotas  later  assigned. 
Funds  should  be  sent  to  Lawrence  H. 
Whiting,  president  of  the  Boulevard 
Bridge  Bank,  400  North  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  who  is  the  treasurer,  or  to 
Robert  W.  Dunn,  10  South  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  who  is  the  secretary. 

The  funds  for  the  publicity  campaign 
— which  is  to  advertise  apples  to  the  na¬ 
tion — are  to  be  raised  from  the  apples 
themselVes.  All  apple  growers  are  asked 
to  authorize  their  apple  dealers  or  cold 
storage  men  through  whom  they  market 
their  fruit  to  deduct  %  cent  per  bushel 
from  the  proceeds  of  their  apples,  and 
to  remit  that  amount  to  the  treasurer  of 
“Apples  for  Health,  Inc.”  Where  the 
grower  sells  direct  to  the  consumer  or 
through  local  market  he  should  remit  di¬ 
rect  to  the  treasurer.  A  grower  in  Ohio 
who  disposes  of  his  crop  of  20,000  bush¬ 
els  locally  has  already  sent  his  check 
for  $100  representing  y2  cent  a  bushel  on 
his  crop. 

Apple  dealers  have  indicated  their  de¬ 
sire  to  add  .to  this  sum  a  contribution  of 
50  cents  a  car  as  an  evidence  of  their 
own  interest  in  the  success  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  for  whatever  increases  the  demand 
for  apples  is  of  direct  benefit  to  them. 

The  allied  industries  who  sell  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  growers  have  also  pledged 
themselves  to  contribute  their  propor¬ 
tionate  part.  Growers  should  talk  to 
their  dealers,  cold  storage  men,  and  all 
others  interested  and  ask  .them  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  personally  and  financially  in  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

And  finally  all  persons  who  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
growing,  marketing  distribution  or  sale 
of  apple  products  are  to  «be  enrolled  as 
members  of  “Apple  for  Health,  Inc.”  with 
a  membership  fee  of  $2  per  year.  This  is 
the  year  when  apple  men  should  work 
■together,  and  all  indications  are  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  apple 
industry  this  is  being  done. 

The  officers  of  the  organization  are : 
President,  Paul  Stark,  president  American 
Homological  Society,  treasurer  of  Stark 
Brothers  Nurseries  *and  Orchards,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mo.  ;  first  vice-president, .Hon.  Harry 
Byrd,  Governor  of  Virginia,  owner  Win¬ 
chester,  Va.,  orchards ;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  N.  W.  Mogge,  vice-president  Pacific 
Northwest  Box  Apple  Association,  North¬ 
western  Fruit  Distributors,  Wenatchee, 
Wash.  ;  third  vice-president,  Frank  If. 
Simpson,  president  International  Apple 
Shippers’  Association,  president  Simpson 
Fruit  and  Orchard  Co.,  Flora,  Ill. ;  fourth 
vice-president,  Thomas  S.  Smith,  presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  'S.  Smith  Fruit  Co.,  Chica¬ 
go,  dll.,  president  Thos.  S.  Smith  Or¬ 
chards  of  Michigan,  Illinois  and  New 
Yorkj  fifth  vice-president,  Harry  Knights, 
president  of  Nashoba  Fruit  Packing  As¬ 
sociation,  Littleton,  Mass.,  proprietor 
Overlook  Orchards,  Mass;  secretary,  R. 
W.  Dunn,  attorney-at-law,  Chicago,  presi¬ 
dent  Indian  Hills  Orchard  Co.  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  president  Michigan  Transportation 
Co. ;  .treasurer,  Lawrence  WWiting,  presi¬ 
dent  Boulevard  Bridge  Bank,  Chicago, 
president  Whiting  &  Co.,  investment  se¬ 
curities.  Other  members  of  the  board  of 
governors  are :  J.  Walter  Hebert,  presi¬ 
dent  Pacific  Northwest  Box  Apple  Asso¬ 
ciation,  general  manager  Yakima  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  Yakima,  Wash.  ;  II. 
C.  Lisle,  manager  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 


M-DIPPING 

the  Extra  Process 
far  Earn  Miles  l 


nhsi _ 

*  ofQtuUity 


This  cut-away  section  ot 
a  Firestone  Full-Size 
Gum  -  Dipped  Balloon, 
shows  a  single  cord  un¬ 
twisted  into  fifteen 
smaller  cords  composed 
of  many  little  fibers,  all 
of  which  are  thoroughly- 
saturated  and  insulated 
with  rubber  by  Gum- 
Dipping. 


Insulates  -Every  Fiber  of 
Every  Cord  with  Rubber 


Greater  stamina  and  longer  mileage  —  added 
safety  and  comfort — minimized  friction  and  heat 
— that’s  what  Gum-Dipping,  the  extra  process, 
gives  to  Firestone  tires. 

Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires  are  delivering 
greater  economy,  safety  and  comfort  on  country 
roads — in  the  day-in  and  day -out  service  of  the 


largest  truck,  bus  and  taxicab  fleets — in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  tires  on  race  tracks  —  and  on  cars  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  motorists  throughout 
the  country. 

Your  tire  costs  will  be  materially  lowered  by 
having  the  nearest  Firestone  Dealer  equip  your 
car  with  these  wonderful  tires.  See  him  now. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  . 


SAW  15  to  25 
CORDS  A  DAY 


This  Easy  Way 

"V/fANY  of  our  customers  saw  25 

-tv  I  cords  a  day  with  a  WITTE  One-Man 
Log  Saw.  One  man  felled  fifty  18-inch  trees 
in  five  hours.  Another  says:  “My  WITTE 
goes  anywhere  and  saws  more  wood  than 
forty  ablebodied  men  could  with  hand4 


6aws. 

One  man  made  $500.00  the  first  season  in  hilly  country.  Another  sawed  sixty  cords 
in  two  days  at  a  cost  of  $1.85 — showed  a  profit  of  over  $200.  Still  another  says: 
“Far  cheaper  than  hired  help.” 

WITTE  Log  and  Tree  Saw 

makes  you  money,  rain  or  shine.  Has  long,  clean,  “arm-swing”  stroke. 

Steady  running,  fastest  and  most  dependable. 

Cannot  bind  or  clog,  blade  won’t  “whip  or  ride”. 

Simplest  and  easiest  to  operate,  yet  trouble  proofi 
Makes  any  cut  you  want — merely  turn  a  screw  to 
change  speed.  Easily  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Weighs  only  38  pounds  at  the  handles. 

Burns  Kerosene,  Gaso¬ 
line,  Gas,  Gas-Oil  or 
Distillate 

Cheapest  to  operate — runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an 
hour  per  H-P.  Bums  any  fuel  with  a  big  surplus  of 
power  for  any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK. 

Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  speed 
and  power  regulator,  throttling  governor  and  2  fly¬ 
wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any  other  jobs — pumping 
water,  grinding  grain,  etc. — an  all  purpose  outfit  that 
will  work  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  WITTE  Throttling  Governor  Engine  is  in  use  all 
over  the  world.  For  40  years  it  has  been  known  as 
the  standard  of  farm  power.  More  than  150,000  In 
use,  always  giving  satisfaction.  Buy  on  your  own 
terms.  No  Interest  Charges. 

WRITE  TODAY  For  Our 
FREE  Hook  ffl’VteriEM 

Rigs  or  Pump  Outfits  if  interested.  No  obligation. 


Change  to 
Tree  Saw 
In  3  Minutes 

Only  3  minutes  to  change  from  log  saw  to  tree 
saw— 10  seconds  to  clamp  to  tree.  Fastest  fel¬ 
ling  ever  known.  Fells  trees  from  any  posi¬ 
tion-dear  down  level  with  the  ground. 

WICO  Magneto 

Equipped  with  famous  WICO  Magneto— the 
most  perfect  ignition  known.  Sure  perform¬ 
ance  in  any  climate  or  temperature — 40  below 
zero  or  100  in  the  shade-not  affected  by  oil 
or  water.  The  WITTE  Log  Saw  could  go 
through  a  flood  and  “work  like  a  charm”  in¬ 
stantly.  Starts  Easy  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 


Ilf _ < _  6898  Witte  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

engine  wV  or  KS  6898  Empire  Bldg.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  6898  Witte  Bldg.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Quick  shipments  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  warehouses: Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Laredo,  Tex.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Billings, 
Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


GIBBS  TRAPS 


“TWO-TRIGGER” 

The  best  game  trap 
ever  made. 

THE  KING  OF  THEM  ALL.  Millions 
in  use.  No  “WRING-OFFS."  No  broken 
springs.  No  damage  to  pelts.  Does  not  have 
to  be  set  to  drown. 

The  “TWO-TRIGGER”  is  made  to  catch 
and  kill  muskrat,  mink,  marten,  etc.  It  will 
catch  and  hold  ’coon,  skunk,  woodchuck,  etc. 

Price,  65c,  each  (less  than  dozen  lots!; 
S7.00  per  dozen,  prepaid. 

Gibbs  “Single-Grip”  Traps 

Guaranteed  against  spring  breakage.  Lighter, 
smaller  and  better  than  other  single-grip  traps, 
for  same  animals. 

No.  1.  Muskrat,  Mink,  etc.,  25c 
each,  $2.50  doz.,  prepaid. 

No.  2  Fox,  Skunk,  etc.  40c  ea. 

or  $4.50  doz.  prepaid. 

No.  3.  Lynx,  Wildcat,  etc.,  65c  ea. 

or  $7.35  doz.,  prepaid. 

No.  4.  Reaver,  Wolf,  etc.,  80c  ea. 
or  $9.00  doz.,  prepaid. 

If  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you,  send  to  us. 
All  traps  absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  Send  for  free  Catalog. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON 

DEPT.  AK-10  CHESTER,  PA. 


KT r  OLD  BAGS 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
October  30th,  we  will  pay  for: 

100-Ib.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  4c  each 
100-lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  3c  each 

Large  brewers  grain  and  larger  5c  each 

Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  2c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  1  Vic  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  Vic  each 

We  take  good  and  tom  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags— ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo.  Mail 
bill  of  lading,  promptly. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ll!i;i;i!i;i!l!l!llIilil!lil!Iil!ljilllil;lllil!n!IIIII!l!lilil!l!l!I;l!Iililil!lilll!liIdIiIiI:l:L 

Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 
100.  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1;  S  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  3.3.3  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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CHAINS  on  your  tires — mud  on  your 
rims  —  you  can’t  be  bothered  with 
old  tires  in  winter  time. 

But  Silvertowns  will  see  you  through — 
new,  live  sturdy  Silvertowns  to  start  the 
winter. 

Silvertowns  last  so  long  that  it  doesn’t 
make  much  difference  when  you  start 
them  on  the  car.  But  when  winter  makes 
ruts  deep  and  roads  soft  —  it  makes  a 
whale  of  a  difference  to  you! 

Silvertown  prices  are  down — adjusted  to 
1924  levels.  Enjoy  your  car  this  winter, 
by  seeing  a  Goodrich  dealer  now. 

THE  B.F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Established  1870  Akron,  Ohio 


Goodrich 

"Best  in  the  Long  Run ’* 


Lansing,  Mich. ;  W.  W.  Oley,  general 
manager  Del-Bay  Farms,  Inc.,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J. ;  E.  W.  Mitchell,  president  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  proprietor 
Mitchell  Orchards,  Stuyvesant  Falls,  N. 
Y. ;  Howard  F.  Mc-Millin,  vice-president 
Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Gilead, 
Ohio;  Wm.  Garfitt,  secretary-manager 
Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  Frame  Brown,  Brown  Orchards 
Co.,  Worthington,  Ohio ;  Charles  Car¬ 
michael,  secretary  Ozark  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  Monett,  Mo. ;  Porter  It.  Tay¬ 
lor,  State  Commissioner  of  Markets,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.  ;  and  A.  F.  S.  Steele,  treas¬ 
urer  Pacific  Northwest  Apple  Growers’ 
Association,  general  manager  Hood  River 
Apple  Growers’  Association,  Hood  River, 
Ore. 

This  is  an  imposing  array  of  talent — 
leading  men  in  the  apple  industry  from 
every  branch  and  every  section.  If  the 
enthusiasm  that  marked  the  Chicago 
meeting  can  be  carried  into  the  national 
campaign  the  apple  should  be  on  its  way 
back  to  popular  esteem.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Cutting  Off  Dewberry  Vines 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
there  was  an  inquiry  for  instructions  in 
raising  dewberries  in  which  it  wa^s  said 
most  of  the  vines  that  grew  the  preced¬ 
ing  season  die  in  Winter.  I  have  been 
raising  them  for  several  years  since  com¬ 
ing  here  from  the  North,  but  never  raised 
any  in  the  North.  I  acquired  my  knowl¬ 
edge  through  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  in  which  they  say 
after  the  berries  are  picked  cut  the  vines 
off  near  the  ground.  I  could  not  per¬ 
suade  myself  to  do  so  for  several  years, 
as  the  new  growth  of  vines  while  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  ripening  is  very  profuse.  I 
thought  the.  bulletin  was  dealing  with 
northern  methods  that  would  not  work 
here,  as  it  seldom  freezes  here,  and  the 
seasons  being  different  I  thought  in  the 
North  there  would  be  no  new  growth  by 
the  time  the  berries  were  picked,  and 
the  instructions  to  cut  off  all  the  vines 
referred  only  to  the  old  vines  that  had 
borne  fruit,  so  I  carefully  cut  them  out 
after  berries  were  picked.  At  last  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  cut  the  vines  all  off  ac¬ 
cording  to  instructions,  even  though  I 
killed  all  the  vines.  The  next  season 
there  was  a  profusion  of  strong  vines  and 
an  abundance  of  fruit.  After  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  all  picked  cut  off  all  the  vines, 
old  and  new,  close  to  the  ground.  In 
Spring  I  wrap  them  spirally  around 
stakes  5  ft.  high,  and  tie  the  vines  with 
one  or  two  strings.  Some  let  them  run 
on  wires ;  it  is  easier  to  pick  them  if 
trained  on  stakes.  J.  B.  Joseph. 

Alabama. 


Stem  Rot  in  Asters 

What  is  the  cause  and  cure  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  is  completely  killing  all  of  my 
asters?  A  black  rot  starts  at  the  ground 
and  works  its  way  up  the  stem,  leaving 
behind  it  a  dry  and  brown  stem  through 
which  no  moisture  can  travel.  I  have 
lost  many  plants  from  this  disease. 

Willow  Grove,  Pa.  b.  w. 

There  are  several  forms  of  stem-rot 
which  are  extremely  destructive  to  asters. 
They  are  of  fungous  origin,  and  are  in¬ 
duced  by  allowing  the  plants  to  remain 
moist  too  long  at  a  time.  The  infection 
usually  takes  place  in  the  little  seedlings, 
but  the  effects  may  not  be  noticed  until 
the  plants  are  nearly  full  grown,  when 
they  suddenly  wilt  and  die.  Covering  the 
soil  in  the  seed  boxes  with  clear  sand, 
which  can  be  kept  dry  between  waterings, 
is  a  preventive  of  stem-rot  and  damping 
off.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  trou¬ 
ble  in  this  case  is  yellows,  for  while  in 
its  earlier  stages  this  is  shown  by  a 
bleached  appearance  of  the  plant,  the 
stem  may  finally  dry  up  and  the  whole 
plant  wither.  This  disease  is  quite  ob¬ 
scure,  but  is  believed  to  result  from  an 
irregular  supply  of  moisture.  Frequent 
and  regular  cultivation  is  helpful.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  grow  asters  on  the  same 
ground  for  several  successive  years. 

Do  Gladiolus  Varieties 
Change  Color? 

I  have  been  growing  Gladiolus  bulbs 
and  their  increase  for  several  years.  The 
pinks  and  light  colors  seem  to  disappear. 
Do  the  plants,  in  time,  all  revert  to  red? 

Windham,  Yt.  E.  A.  H. 

The  preponderance  of  red  among  your 
Gladioli  is  not  due  to  reversion,  but  to 
the  fact  that  some  varieties  are  much 
stronger  bulb-makers  than  others.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  reds  have  great  vi¬ 
tality  ;  they  make  quantities  of  new 
conns  each  season,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  choice  light-colored  sorts  are 
not  rapid  propagators,  and  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  die  out,  which  is  increased  if 
you  weaken  the  bulb  or  corm  by  allowing 
the  faded  flower  spike  to  remain  and 
form  seed.  This  is  quite  different  from 
seed  reproduction,  which  does  vary  great¬ 
ly  if  the  type  is  not  fixed  by  careful 
breeding.  A  continual  increase  in  red 
varieties  is  usually  noted  in  ordinary 
garden  culture  of  the  Gladiolus,  where 
plots  are  not  labeled  and  lug  separately. 


Visitor:  “And  how  old  is  your  baby, 
dear?”  Small  Sister:  “He  isn’t  old  at 
all.  He’s  a  this  year’s  model.” — Chris¬ 
tian  Register. 


Install 

CHAMPION 

Sparkplugs 

NOW/ 

A  new  set  will  assure 
easier  starting — better 
performance  —  save 
oil  and  gas 


If  you  have  not  installed  new 
spark  plugs  within  the  past 
year,  or  if  your  present  set 
has  gone  10,000  miles,  you 
will  make  certain  of  quicker 
starting  and  better  engine 
performance  during  the 
coming  winter  if  you  install 
a  complete  set  of  dependable 
Champions  NOW. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
motorists  who  installed  new 
Champions  during  Cham¬ 
pion  National  Change  Week 
last  spring  have  enjoyed 
better  service  since  that  time. 
You,  too,  will  experience 
much  more  satisfactory  mo¬ 
toring  if  you  make  it  a  reg¬ 
ular  practice  to  put  in  new 
spark  plugs  once  a  year. 

Stop  at  your  local  dealer’s 
and  he  will  supply  you  with 
a  set  of  the  correct  type  of 
Champions  for  your  car. 


All  Champion  Spark  Plugs  are 
of  two-piece,  gas-tight  construc¬ 
tion,  with  sillimanite  insulators 
and  special  analysis  electrodes. 


Champion  X — 
exclusively  for 
Ford  cars,  Trucks 
and  Fordson 
Tractors  —packed 
in  the  Red  Box — 
60  cents  each. 


packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 
75  cents  each. 
Set  of  $/?00 
Four  J 

S|tof  $^50 


Champion 

Dependable  for  Every  Engine, 

Toledo.  Ohio 
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Using  Commercial  Elec¬ 
tricity  for  Radio 

Last  season  when  we  took  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  using  home-lighting  plants  on  your 
radio  to  take  the  place  of  A  batteries  we 
did  not  mention  the  use  of  commercial 
electricity  from  your  power  lines.  If  we 
had,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  be¬ 
come  confused  and  some  of  you  would 
have  had  trouble  with  your  radio  sets.  So 
now,  after  a  wait,  we  are  going  to  tell 
Tou,  and  there  are  many  of  you  on  power 
lines,  how  you  can  use  this  electricity. 

Storage  Battery  Charging.  —  We 
all  know  that  we  have  to  use  an  A  bat¬ 
tery  with  our  radio,  and  that  vacuum 
tubes  that  operate  on  storage  batteries, 
the  so-called  5  or  G-volt  tubes  like  the 
301A,  will  give  greater  volume  than  the 
dry  cell  tubes.  To  use  a  storage  battery 
properly  and  with  satisfaction  it  must  be 
kept  charged,  that  is  before  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  discharged  it  must  be  charged 
again.  If  you  take  your  A  battery  to  a 
garage  or  to  a  service  station  it  will  cost 
from  50c  to  $1  each  time  it  is  charged 
and  in  the  course  of  a  year  you  will 
pay  from  $10  to  $15  for  this  service.  You 
can  charge  your  A  battery  and  any  auto¬ 
mobile  lighting  or  starting  battery  at 
home  where  you  have  commercial  elec¬ 
tricity  of  110  to  120  volts  A.  C.  (alter¬ 
nating  current). 

IIow  It  Is  Done. — To  charge  the  bat¬ 
tery  you  must  buy  a  “battery  charger” 
and  these  come  in  various  types.  Be 
sure  that  you  get  one  suitable  for  the 
voltage  that  your  lights  are  and  follow 
the  directions  carefully.  The  method  of 
use  is  simple.  Put  the  plug  into  any 
convenient  socket,  attach  the  two  clips 
that  come  with  the  charger  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  posts  of  the  battery 
and  turn  on  the  light  or  rather  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  your  battery  will  commence  to 
charge.  There  is  a  meter  that  tells  the 
rate  of  charge  and  by  using  a  hydrometer 
you  can  tell  how  nearly  charged  the  bat¬ 
tery  is  at  any  time. 

Connecting  tiie  Clips  to  the  battery 
in  their  proper  place  is  important,  for 
with  some  chargers  you  must  be  sure 
that  the  clip  marked  red  or  positive  is 
connected  to  the  positive  post  and  the 
negative  clip  to  the  negative  post.  In 
other  chargers  you  do  not  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  which  clip  you  put  on  each  post. 
The  directions  with  the  charger  will  give 
you  all  details. 

The  Best  Charger  is  the  one  that  is 
not  too  cheap  and  one  that  will  charge 
the  kind  of  battery  you  have.  There  are 
two  types,  one  using  bulbs  to  rectify  the 
alternating  current  so  that  the  battery 
will  charge  and  then  there  is  the  vibra¬ 
tor  type  which  uses  magnetism  and  a 
spring  vibrator  to  rectify  the  current. 
There  is  very  little  choice  between  them, 
each  type  giving  equal  satisfaction. 
Using  Your  Light  Current  for  B  Bat¬ 
tery. — This  can  also  be  done  where  you 
have  commercial  electricity  by  using  an 
instrument  that  changes  the  alternating 
current  to  direct  current  and  divides  it 
so  that  you  have  different  values  of  cur¬ 
rent  for  your  detector  and  for  your 
amplifiers. 

The  Cost  of  Electricity  for  B  cur¬ 
rent  is  about  Vi  cent  an  hour  when  the 
set  is  on.  A  whole  month’s  service  will 
only  cost  you  from  25  to  35  cents  and 
the  cost  for  the  apparatus  and  running 
it  will  be  cheaper  than  B  batteries  in 
the  course  of  two  years’  use  and  besides 
your  set  will  always  work  just  as  if  you 
had  new  B  batteries.  When  properly 
adjusted  it  will  take  a  few  minutes  to 
adjust  it,  you  have  no  further  worry  or 
adjustments  to  make  and  will  have  even, 
quiet,  sure  and  unfailing  supply  of  all 
the  B  battery  current  that  you  will  need. 
You  can  use  a  B  battery  eliminator  on 
almost  any  ordinary  set  from  one  to  five 
or  six  tubes,  and  some  are  built  that  will 
accommodate  a  seven  to  ten-tube  set. 

Be  Very  Careful  when  connecting  any 
instrument  to  your  lighting  current  that 
it  is  for  the  voltage  and  type  of  current 
supplied  by  your  power  company  and  if 
you  are  not  sure  just  what  you  have  got 
ask  a  representative  of  the  company  and 
he  will  tell  you.  A  little  caution  here 
may  say  you  dollars.  J-  h.  F. 


Jl  Trusty  Scout 


at  Every  Man 


King  Radio  No.  62 

A  Six  tube  super-receiver  with  a  Single  Dial 
Station  Selector.  Completely  shielded.  Inffiand- 
some  cabinet,  two-tone  finish.  Wood  panel  to 
match  the  cabinet.  Price  without  accessories 
$100. 


« 


Three  Dial  con¬ 
trol.  Stabilised  cir¬ 
cuit.  Six  tubes. 
Price  without  ac¬ 
cessories,  $65. 

n 


Most  Radio  Per  Dollar 

KIN©-  1RA1DI© 

CAN  BE  BOUGHT  ON  CONVENIENT  BUDGET  PLAN 


King  Radio  N0.6I-H 

Same  chassis  as  King 
Receiver  No.  61.  Three- 
dial  control.  Six  tubes. 
Stabilised  circuit.  Two 
stages  radio  frequency, 
detector,  three  stages 
audio.  In  high-boy  or 
console  cabinet  of  hand¬ 
some  design  with  built-in 
speaker  and  space  for  bat¬ 
teries,  etc.  Price,  without 
accessories,  $135. 


King  Radio  No.  63 

Same  chassis  as  King 
Radio  No.  62.  Genuine 
Peerless  Reproducer  built 
in.  Gives  amazing  results 
on  the  “lost  frequencies” 
which  the  average  speaker 
does  not  reproduce.  Con¬ 
sole  cabinet  of  surpassing 
beauty  with  space  for  bat¬ 
teries,  etc.  Price,  without 
accessories,  $210. 


HiNNERS 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office,  Licensed 
by  Independent  Radio  Mfgrs., 
Inc,,  under  Hazeltine  Patents 
Nos.  1.450,080;  1,489,228; 
1,533,858  and  1,577,421. 


King  Neutrodyne  No.  10* 

Five  tube,  two  stages  radio,  two 
stages  audio.  Black  panel,  three-dial 
control.  Price,  without  accessories, 
$75. 


YOU  can’t  afford  to  keep  a  man  at  every  market  to  keep 
you  in  daily  touch  with  prices.  But  you  can  afford  a  radio. 
And  the  radio  will  give  you  the  prices  every  day — many  of 
them  twice  a  day — and  from  24  to  48  hours  sooner  than  you 
can  get  them  any  other  way! 

When  you  want  to  know  “Where  shall  I  ship?”  your  radio 
will  give  you  the  profitable  answer.  In  43  states,  almost  half 
the  farmers  reporting  showed  actual  cash  savings  and  profits 
from  their  radio.  If  you  haven’t  a  reliable  radio  you  are  losing 
money,  and  shutting  your  family  away  from  the  news  and 
entertainment  of  half  the  world. 

In  this  complete  King  Line  there  is  a  set  to  suit  your  taste 
and  your  pocketbook.  Hear  them  at  your  dealer.  Or  write  for 
booklet  of  information,  “Picking  Profits  from  the  Air”  and 
name  of  nearest  store. 

KING-BUFFALO,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  New  York 

For  Tt verity  Years  Master  M a\ers  of  Precision  Products 


“Picking  Profits  front  the  Air” 

King-Buffalo,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  free  King  Radio  booklet  “Picking 
Profits  from  the  Air”  with  name  of  nearest  King  Radio 
dealers.  No  cost  or  obligation. 

Name . — 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . 

Post  Office . State . . 

Prices  Slightly  Higher  Denver  and  West; 

also  m  Canada  R-a 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  .of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  1AI 
PORTABLE  WOOD  O M  WW 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  rs  —  money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  6  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


MRS.  RORER’S 

Ice  Creams,  Water 
Ices,  Frozen  Puddings 
and  Refreshments  lor 
Social  Affairs 

The  first  half  of  this  Excellent 
Book  tells  how  to  make  many 
Plain  and  Elaborate  Frozen 
Desserts,  Wholesome  and  Appe¬ 
tizing.  The  remainder  is  devoted 
to  Soups,  Salads,  Cold  Dishes, 
Sandwiches  and  Suggestions  for 
Church  Suppers.  Price,  $1.00 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  following  letter  from  a  farmer’s 
wife  in  New  Jersey  appeals  to  me  for 
many  reasons.  I  have  answered  several 
letters  like  this  one  privately — but  as 
they  continue  to  come  I  conclude  that  a 
public  answer  and  discussion  will  be 
best : 

We  are  having  so  much  trouble  in  find¬ 
ing  a  man  to  work  for  us  that  we  are 
beginning  to  think  about  a  boy  from  a 
"home.”  Several  neighbors  have  home 
boys,  but  do  not  send  them  to  school,  and 
the  general  idea  seems  to  be  to  work  them 
for  all  they  are  worth.  Also  the  boys  are 
as  a  class  unruly  and  rough.  We  icou  Id 
feel  it  our  duty  to  give  a  boy  his  school¬ 
ing.  That  would  mean  only  a  few 
“ chores ”  at  morning  and  night  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  year.  We  need  help  with 
milking  about  12  cows,  loading  hay  and 
other  work  a  strong  boy  of  Ilf  should  be 
able  to  do.  But  we  would,  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances,  feel  the  cost  of  his 
food  and  clothes  if  he  really  could  not 
help  much  during  school  months. 

Do  you  feel  that  we  could  expect  a  boy 
to  give  us  enough  help  to  pay  for  his 
“keep”  while  going  to  school?  Also  very 
important  is  the  fact  that  we  have  three 
very  small  girls.  Can  we  be  sure  of  find¬ 
ing  a  boy  with  good  habits  and  who  would 
bring  no  rough  or  evil  ways  with  him ? 
The  neighbors  complain  a  great  deal  in 
that  respect  about  the  “home”  boys. 

Lastly,  are  you  in  a  position  to  advise 
us  where  to  inquire ?  What  wages  would 
a  boy  receive? 

Now  this  matter  demands  what  they 
call  “expert”  opinion.  The  question  is. 
“Who  is  an  expert  on  such  a  subject?” 
The  other  day  I  went  out  to  the  barn  and 
found  our  folks  sorting  and  packing  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples.  They  had  an  order  for  a 
superior  lot  of  fruit,  and  were  in  a  hurry. 
Here  was  something  where  I  could  help, 
but  when  I  suggested  it  the  boys  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  You  know  how  a 
Frenchman  can  talk  with  his  shoulders? 
I  think  these  boys  have  a  drop  of  French 
blood  back  in  their  pedigree,  and  biology 
was  evidently  at  work.  There  are  times 
when  you  must  briefly  review  your  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  job. 

“But,”  said  I,  “for  about  45  years  I 
have  been  doing  editorial  work,  sorting 
out  the  literary  culls  and  putting  what 
I  thought  were  good  ones  in  the  basket. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say  with  what  suc¬ 
cess  this  has  been  done,  but  at  any  rate, 
it  ought  to  qualify  me  for  the  job  of 
sorting  apples.” 

But  it  evidently  did  not.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  I  have  told  my  'boys  about  Horace 
Greeley.  A  great  editor,  he,  and  he  wrote 
learned  articles  about  farm  drainage  and 
soil  improvement.  Then  it  is  said  he  de¬ 
vised  a  plan  for  draining  his  house  cellar 
— perfect  in  theory — but  when  the  rain 
came  the  water  backed  up  and  flooded 
his  house  like  a  cistern.  He  got  the  slope 
the  wrong  way.  Thus  a  man  might  rank 
as  an  expert  editor  or  artist  or  mechanic, 
and  yet  fail  utterly  at  packing  apples  so 
as  to  suit  the  Hope  Farm  customers. 
Every  man  to  his  own  job. 

And  so  with  this  matter  of  taking  boys 
to  bring  up.  I  fear  that  I  cannot  pose 
as  an  expert.  It  is  true  that  when  I  was 
a  child  I  was  “put  out”  for  a  few  years. 
At  that  time  the  country  was  full  of  “war 
orphans.”  Some  people  took  them  into 
their  homes  as  a  patriotic  duty — others, 
I  regret  to  say,  took  them  as  a  labor 
speculation — to  see  how  much  work  they 
could  get  out  of  them  !  I  know  all  that 
I  care  to  about  that  side  of  it.  Then 
we  have  taken  several  such  children  into 
our  own  family.  Thus  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  a  little  of  both  sides,  but  I 
find  that  in  these  days  the  “expert”  is  one 
who  has  made  what  he  calls  a  full  study 
of  one  side  and  knows  very  little  about 
the  other.  As  I  watch  these  -men  and 
women  who  talk  and  write  so  glibly  about 
bringing  up  children  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  fatal  flaw  in  their  argument  is  that 
they  never  had  a  normal  childhood.  They 
tell  you  what  is  best  for  the  child,  with¬ 
out  considering  what  the  little  one  thinks 
about  it,  or  what  his  natural  tendencies 
are.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  them 
become  very  mechanical  in  their  handling 
of  these  little  ones.  It  is  not  unlike  the 
way  Chinamen  are  said  to  have  treated 
the  feet  of  their  women.  These  feet  are 
(or  were)  bound  tightly  so  as  to  prevent 
their  growth.  Small  feet  were  regarded 
as  evidence  of  .breeding  or  aristocracy, 
but  this  way  of  treating  them  ruined  the 
practical  usefulness  of  the  poor  things 
who  were  partially  crippled  by  this  bind¬ 
ing.  I  remember  an  incident  of  my  own 
childhood.  I  think  I  must  have  been 
an  imaginative  child,  and  the  ’fact  that 
my  father  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War 
gave  me  a  sort  of  pride  and  a  feeling  that 
the  country  and  society  in  general  owed 
me  some  sort  of  debt — making  me,  in  a 
way,  a  privileged  character.  A  man  who 
was  running  for  Congress  in  our  district, 
and  who  was  after  my  uncle’s  vote,  made 
this  clear  when  he  patted  me  on  -the  head 
and  said  I  represented  “the  most  sacred 
obligation  ever  assumed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,”  and  that  my  uncle  was  assuming 
that  obligation  “with  a  nobility  born  of 
kings.”  Somehow  I  found  it  difficult  to 
consider  Uncle  D'aniel  as  a  prince  in  dis¬ 
guise,  but  if  this  great  man  said  so  it 
must  be  true,  and  I  am  afraid  such  talk 


made  me  a  little  heady.  At  any  rate 
some  days  later,  when  I  should  have  been 
doing  my  chores  at  the  barn,  I  came  back 
to  the  kitchen  to  see  if  I  could  find  a 
stray  doughnut  or  two.  Aunt  Mary  Ann 
called  this  stealing,  but  do  you  blame  a 
hungry  and  growing  boy  for  considering 
it  a  part  of  that  great  obligation  “print¬ 
ed  in  blood  amid  the  roar  of  greht  bat¬ 
tles?”  Uncle  Daniel  was  talking  to 
Aunt  Mary  Ann,  and  his  voice  rang  all 
over  the  house.  You  see  the  lady  was 
deaf,  and  at  the  same  time  very  curious. 
Who  does  not  know  that  secret  conspi¬ 
racies  and  private  conversations  are  im¬ 
possible  with  such  a  character  in  the 
house?  So  I  heard  him  say: 

“We  must  take  harsh  measures  with 
the  boy.  He’s  getting  free  and  high  no¬ 
tions  in  his  head.  First  you  know  he'll 
be  getting  the  upper  hand  on  us !” 

As  was  ever  true,  man  suggests  and 
woman  makes  the  suggestion  practical. 

“I  know  it,”  said  my  aunt.  “He  for¬ 
gets  all  his  Scripture  reading.  You'll 
have  to  increase  his  stint  and  give  him 
smaller  helps  to  pudding  and  pie !” 

As  I  look  about  me  now  I  conclude  that 
about  SO  per  cent  of  the  children  I  know 
have  in  one  way  or  another  secured  the 
“upper  hold”  on  their  parents  !  Not  over 
10  per  cent  of  the  parents  would  have  the 
moral  courage  or  the  persistence  to  in¬ 
crease  the  “stint”  of  their  children  or 
cut  down  their  portion  of  -pudding  and 
pie !  If  they  cannot  do  that  with  their 
own  children  how  can  they  expect  to  work 


the  plan  successfully  with  some  “home” 
or  institution  boy? 

❖  ❖  V  ❖  * 

So,  what  you  wiil  got  from  me  on  this 
subject  is  not  “expert”  advice,  but  obser¬ 
vations  based  on  practice  rather  than 
theory.  It  is  now  very  much  harder  to 
obtain  these  larger  children  than  in 
former  years.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  prohibition  has  made  a  great 
change  in  the  numbers  and  character  of 
the  destitute  or  abandoned  youngsters. 
The  “wets”  may  talk  until  their  throats 
are  too  dry  for  vocal  expression,  but  the 
abolition  of  the  saloon  has  wonderfully 
helped  the  condition  of  the  city  work¬ 
man’s  family.  We  have  seen  this  in  our 
own  contact  with  such  people.  There 
are  fewer  desirable  children  now  to  be 
given  out.  Then,  the  school  laws  are 
tighter  and  more  severe.  Whoever  keeps 
a  boy  of  14  and  does  not  send  him  to 
school  is  liable  under  the  law,  and  this 
law  will  ibe  enforced  more  thoroughly 
than  ever.  Those  people  who  are  keep¬ 
ing  such  boys  for  work  only  and  not 
giving  them  any  schooling  will  surely  get 
themselves  into  trouble,  for  it  is  now  one 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  youth  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  education — up  to  at  least  10 
years  of  age.  To  say  that  one  will  take 
such  a  boy  and  let  him  go  to  school  is  no 
great  gift  to  the  child — it  is  an  obligation 
which  the  State  demands.  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  many  of  these  children 
who  are  “put  out”  in  this  uvay  would  be 
better"  off  if  they  left  school  at  about  15 
and  learned  some  trade  or  some  way  of 
working  with  their  hands.  That  is  not 
true  of  all,  but  it  is  true  of  many.  My 
conviction  is  that  the  modern  high  school 
would  do  them  more  harm  than  good.  Of 
course  -this  will  shock  our  educators,  but 


that  may  do  them  good.  I  do  not  care  so 
long  as  they  quote  me  fairly  and  under¬ 
stand  just  what  I  mean.  The  great 
slogan  now  is  “a  high  school  education 
for  every  child  !”  It  is  a  good  financial 
slogan,  and  is  being  worked  hard,  but 
while  I  am  not  an  expert  on  education  I 
stick  to  my  guns  and  say  that  thousands 
of  children  are  being  forced  through  high 
school  when  they  and  the  “society”  of 
which  they  will  form  a  part  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  if  they  stopped  at  the  eighth  grade 
and  learned  some  trade  or  useful  hand 
labor.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  would 
like  to  have  the  bulk  of  our  money  spent 
on  improving  the  lower  grades  and  less 
spent  on  the  high  school  course.  But  all 
this  is  aside  from  the  question  of  taking 
a  large  child  to  bring  up  and  work.  I 
would  not  make  a  great  point  about  giv¬ 
ing  such  a  boy  a  chance  to  go  to  school. 

“Lay  not  that  flattening  unction  to 
your  soul !”  Education  is  a  gift  from  the 
State — not  from  you,  and  unless  you 
evade  the  law,  as  it  is  you  must  send  the 
boy  to  school  anyway. 

*  *  $  *  * 

Unlike  the  experts  who  usually  discuss 
such  things  I  shall  consider  above  all  the 
position  and  feeling  of  the  boy.  That  is 
usually  the  last  thing  to  be  considered. 
Most  people  who  take  such  children  fall 
in  love  with  their  own  act,  if  I  may  put 
it  that  way,  and  rarely  think  that  the 
little  human  being  they  have  befriended 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  life  he  would 
like  to  live.  I  know  just  how  such  chil¬ 
dren  feel,  if  they  have  any  sensibilities 
whatever.  Many  of  them  will  try  to  put 
up  a  good  face  and  they  will  do  their  best 
in  their  feeble  little  way  to  love  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  people  who  take  them.  Yet 
(Continued  on  Page  1335) 
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travel  from  the  ground  up 


Keeping  your  feet  warm,  dry  and  comfortable  is  the  best  way 
in  the  world  to  prevent  colds. 

Wear  this  Firestone -“Rancher”  and  insure  good  health,  through 
the  complete  protection  it  affords.  Money  cannot  buy  better  values 
in  safety,  comfort  and  long  wear.  In  this  Overshoe  Firestone  makes 
a  real  contribution  to  “better  farming.” 

The  Rancher  is  built  for  the  hardest  kind  of  service  in  the  worst 
weather.  Firestone  designers  were  particular  to  reinforce  it  at  the 
points  of  strain  where  rubber  overshoes  so  often  crack.  By  welding 
the  parts  together  under  pressure  in  live  steam,  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  shoe  that  stays  watertight.  Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
Rancher”— -look  for  the  Mark  of  Quality  and  the  name  Firestone. 
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FIRESTONE  FOOTWEAR  COMPANY 

Chicago  HUDSON,  MASS.  Boston 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  . 
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Countrywide  Situation 

CHOPS  STILL  UNCERTAIN;  POTATO  BUYERS 

WAITING  ;  HAY  AND  WOOL  IN  FIRM  POSI- 

rpjQ^T  |  more  EGGS  FROM  OHIO. 

The  sword  of  Jack  Frost  hangs  by  a 
slender  'thread  in  September.  Growers  of 
cotton,  corn,  potatoes,  fruit  and  truck 
crops  have  been  casting  nervous  glances 
over  the  news  notes  of  freezing  weather 
here  and  there.  Even  then  the  unexpect¬ 
ed  happens  sometimes,  the  southern  hur¬ 
ricane  for  instance. 

MORE  SOUTHERN  TRUCK 

Florida  farmers  may  not  produce  so 
many  house  lots  next  Winter  but  they 
iire  getting  ready  to  raise  more  truck ; 
storm  or  no  storm.  The  newly  drained 
land  near  Lake  Okeechobee  will  be  used 
for  vegetables.  More  tomatoes  are  being 
planted  in  the  East  Coast  section,  al¬ 
though  nobody  knows  what  they  will 
amount  to  after  the  storm.  Florida  pro¬ 
duce  brought  high  prices  last  season  be¬ 
cause  the  acreage  was  light,  and  a  late 
season  made  competing  sections  a  long 
time  in  coming  to  market. 

POTATO  GROWERS  CONFIDENT 

Conditions  in  the  potato  country  this 
month  are  at  a  point  that  concerns  the 
price  outlook.  This  is  the  time  when  dam¬ 
age  from  blight  or  freezing  in  a  short  crop 
year  often  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
rapid  Fall  advance  such  as  happened  last 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  rainfall  in  the 
West  may  have  done  the  crops  more  good 
than  expected.  If  so,  the  result  should 
appear  to  some  extent  during  the  active 
digging  of  this  month. 

With  the  countrywide  price  level  rang¬ 
ing  from  $2  to  $3  per  100  lbs.  lately,  al¬ 
most  anything  might  happen.  These  un¬ 
settled  prices  are  about  midway  between 
the  usual  September  average  and  the  high 
Winter  prices  of  last  season.  Growers 
are  selling  liberally,  attracted  by  the  high 
prices,  with  the  result  of  heavy  carlot 
shipments  the  last  half  of  September. 
Dealers  have  not  done  much  yet  in  buy¬ 
ing  for  long  storage,  but.  they  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  hold  soon  when  they  think 
prices  have  fallen  as  low  as  they  will  go. 
Nothing  -has  happened  yet  to  show  any 
great  change  since  the  September  estimate 
which  was  7  per  cent  above  last  season's 
crop.  Aside  from  this  increase  and  the 
lateness  of  the  crop,  the  situation  looks 
much  like  that  of  a  year  ago.  Nobody 
seems  to  expect  prices  will  go  up  to  $4 
per  100  lbs.  as  they  did  through  most  of 
last  Winter,  but  potato  men  appear  to  be 
looking  .toward  a  market  season  at  least 
fairly  satisfactory.  Everyone  will-  be 
watching  the  news  of  rainfall  and  freez¬ 
ing  along  the  northern  potato  belt. 

TO  SELL  m'ORE  APPLES 

Probably  the  greatest  problem  of  them 
all  is  how  to  sell  all  the  apples  this  year. 
Dealers,  associations  and  growers  are  get¬ 
ting  together  to  push  the  sales  by  adver¬ 
tising.  This  is  a  move  which  ought  to 
have  been  started  years  ago.  It  took  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  England  to  get  full  results 
from  a  campaign  of  this  kind,  but  some 
good  should  result  the  first  year  if  the 
plan  is  worked  out  skillfully.  The  idea 
is  to  ask  growers  to  contribute  half  a 
cent  per  bushel  from  the  sales  and  the 
dealers  50  cents  a  carload.  The  money 
will  be  paid  out  to  coax  the  public  to  use 
apples  more  freely.  Nothing  special  has 
happened  to  the  market  lately.  Fall  fruit 
is  still  selling  very  low.  Country  sales  of 
large-size  Greenings  for  future  delivery 
at  $4,50  per  barrel  brought  some  encour¬ 
agement.  Northwestern  apples  are  sell¬ 
ing  low,  but  many  of  these  are  being  ex¬ 
ported  with  satisfactory  results.  About 
half  a  million  boxes  have  been  sent  over 
already. 

IIAY,  WOOL  AND  POULTRY 

Perhaps  the  shortness  of  the  Canadian 
hay  crop  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated  here. 
According  to  their  official  report  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  yield  for  1926  is  the  -lowest 
since  1921,  while  that  of  last  year  was 
with  one  exception  the  highest  on  record. 
This  year’s  estimated  production  in  Can¬ 
ada  is  only  three-fourths  that  of  last  sea¬ 
son.  Such  a  condition  means  considerable 
to  markets  like  Boston  and  New  York, 
which  take  a  great  deal  of  Canadian  hay. 
With  the  crop  equally  short  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  seems  likely  that  nothing  but  the 
good  Fall  pastures  and  forage  have  held 
down  the  hay  market. 

Wool  producers  seem  confident,  judging 
from  the  advancing  price  limits  they  are 
reported  placing  on  their  shipments  to  city 
commission  houses.  The  main  reason  for 
the  stronger  market  tone  is  probably  the 
more  active  condition  of  the  wool  goods 
trade  here  and  in  Europe  and  the  result¬ 
ing  better  demand  for  wool. 

Poultry  keepers  of  Ohio  have  increased 
the  yield  of  their  flocks  by  one-seventh  in 
three  years.  What  would  happen  if  the 
rest  of  the  country  did  the  same  by  means 
of  better  stock  and  better  care?  Probably 
the  result  would  be  about  the  same  as 
happened  to  potatoes  when  the  yield  per 
acre  mounted  from  below  100  bushels, 
the  old-time  10-year  average,  to  above  110 
bushels,  the  average  of  the  past  five  years. 
There  was  an  over-production  some  years, 
but  the  acreage  began  to  decrease,  coming 
down  from  above  four  million  acres  live 
years  ago  to  not  far  above  three  millions 
this  yea*  and  last,  with  a  greater  country¬ 
wide  yield  and  higher  price.  Probably 
the  crop  never  paid  so  well  as  in  1925  and 
1926.  In  the  same  way  poultrymen 
would  be  likely  to  offset  greater  produc¬ 
tion  by  cutting  down  the  flocks  until  the 
demand  catches  up,  leaving  a  situation 
all  the  better  for  those  poultrymen  who 
had  brought  about  the  improvement  in 
production.  G.  b.  F. 


What  CHRYSLER 

Standardized  Quality 

Means 

By  J.  E.  Fields 

The  Chrysler  plan  of  Quality 
Standardization  differs  from,  and 
is  superior  to,  ordinary  manu¬ 
facturing  practice  and  methods. 

Chrysler  Standardized  Quality  is  a  fixed  and 
inflexible  quality  standard  which  enforces 
the  same  scrupulously  close  limits — the  same 
rigid  rule  of  engineering  exactness — the  same 
absolute  accuracy  and  precision  of  alignment 
and  assemblage  —  in  the  measurement,  the 
machining  and  the  manufacturing  of  every 
part,  practice  and  process  in  four  lines  of  Chry¬ 
sler  cars — "50”,  "60”,  "70”  and  Imperial  "80”. 

Thus  "purchaser’s  risk”  is  eliminated.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  is  assured  of  absolute  safety.  He  knows 
that  every  Chrysler— from  the  lowest-priced  to 
the  highest-priced— is  the  supreme  value  in  its 
class.  That  the  value  of  each  is  unquestionable. 

BUILT  AS  ONLY  CHRYSLER  BUILDS 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ANEW  ENGLAND  man  was  on  his  way  up  from 
Florida  a  while  ago.  lie  sat  in  the  seat  with 
a  farmer,  and  they  talked  of  farm  matters.  The 
farmer  went  out  of  his  way  to  praise  Tiie  It.  N.-Y. 
He  called  the  paper  his  loyal  friend.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  man  was  impressed,  and  obtained  copies  of  the 
paper.  He  ds  now  a  regular  It.  N.-Y.  “fan.”  Another 
man  met  on  his  travels  one  who  is  described  as  “a 
sort  of  politician.”  At  any  rate  this  chance  ac¬ 
quaintance  was  very  bitter  in  criticizing  The  It.  N.- 
Y.  This  criticism  was  so  severe  that  our  friend  con¬ 
cluded  he  must  have  the  paper.  He  is  now  a  steady 
supporter.  It  is  evident  that  “we  are  advertised  by 
our  loving  friends” — and  also  by  our  unloving  critics. 
They  'both  help. 

* 

MANY  of  our  readers  are  asking  questions  about 
Helen  Bernaby,  who  at  that  New  Hampshire 
field  day  won  that  mowing  contest. 

Is  there  really  any  such  girl? 

Surely.  She  lias  just  entered  the  freshman  class 
at  the  New  Hampshire  University.  She  is  a  sound 
and  sensible  'country  girl,  an  American  by  birth,  but 
of  Italian  parentage.  She  weighs  over  ISO  lbs.  at 
19  years,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  her  weight.  She 
does  not  seem  to  envy  'the  slender,  delicate  flappers, 
and  does  not  say  with  Hamlet :  “Oh,  that  this  too 
solid  flesh  would  melt.”  Good  solid  flesh  symmetri¬ 
cally  placed  upon  the  body  is  an  enviable  gift  from 
nature.  From  what  we  can  learn  Helen  Bernaby  is 
a  plain  unspoiled  good  woman  who  believes  that 
farm  life,  well  lived,  offers  the  finest  outlook  for  in¬ 
telligent  people.  Since  she  swung  her  scythe  to  such 
good  advantage  Helen  has  had  several  offers  of  mar¬ 
riage.  We  know  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
would  find  such  a  character  very  useful  around  the 
farm,  but  Helen  Bernaby  knows  her  own  mind  and, 
as  she  says,  “has  no  time  for  such  nonsense.” 

Why  do  you  keep  talking  about  this  country  girl 
and  her  very  common  feat  of  swinging  a  scythe? 

If  you  think  swinging  a  scythe  properly  is  a  “com¬ 
mon  feat,”  try  it  once.  It  is  more  than  possible  that 
you  will  cut  your  own  feet !  For  plain  service  to  the 
country  and  to  her  family  and  State  we  rank  Helen 
Bernaby  above  the  women  who  swim  across  the 
English  Channel,  or  the  “champions”  who  try  to 
punch  the  head  off  their  companions  in  the  ring.  And 
yet  these  swimmers  and  fighters  received  in  this  city 
a  welcome  mightier  than  that  given  Admiral  Dewey 
or  Grant  or  Roosevelt  when  they  returned  from 
foreign  lands.  This  modest  New  Hampshire  girl 
was  greeted  by  a  mere  handful  of  farmers,  yet  her 
work  and  what  it  stands  for  is  far  more  worthy  of 
emulation  than  the  spectacular  performance  of  these 
other  “champions.”  We  cannot  think  of  anything 
more  needed  in  American  life  than  to  have  public 
opinion  put  the  names  of  such  workers  and  home¬ 
makers  as  Helen  Bernaby  so  that  they  will  “lead  all 
the  rest.” 

* 

• 

HIS  week  the  Hope  Farm  man  says  he  thinks 
there  are  many  children  who  would  be  better  off 
without  a  course  in  high  school.  This  will,  of  course, 
be  regarded  as  the  rankest  heresy  by  most  of  the 
educators.  Much  the  same  statement  has  been  made 
regarding  a  course  at  the  ordinary  college,  and  at 
once  an  army  of  theorists  will  start  up  to  denounce 
anyone  who  dare  make  such  a  statement.  Yet  prac¬ 
tically  every  president  of  a  large  college  will,  in  giv¬ 
ing  his  private  opinion,  tell  you  that  both  the  college 
and  the  earnest  and  worthwhile  students  would  be 
better  off  if  40  per  cent  of  the  undergraduates  would 
stay  away.  They  represent  the  idle,  careless  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  attracted  by  college  athletics  or  gay 
“college  life.”  Many  of  them  are  children  of  in¬ 
fluential  alumni  sent  there  very  largely  because  it  is 


too  much  trouble  to  keep  an  eye  on  them  at  home. 
At  most  of  the  endowed  colleges  the  older  graduates 
who  are  expected  to  contribute  money  really  con¬ 
trol  the  policy  of  the  college,  very  often  to  its  moral 
weakness.  There  are  few  things  finer  or  nobler  in 
life  than  the  best  spirit  which  one  of  these  strong 
and  venerable  institutions  can  give  a  young  man. 
But  let  no  one  think  that  his  boy  will  gain  this 
fine  spirit  simply  by  lounging  his  way  through  col¬ 
lege  and  picking  up  the  lazy  and  often  vicious  habits 
which  may  be  found  at  all  institutions.  Many  of 
these  disastrous  things  come  as  a  result  of  sending 
young  people  to  college  just  because  the  world  thinks 
it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  There  are,  of  course,  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  every  rule,  but  in  general  we  never  would 
send  another  child  to  college  unless  he  gave  evidence 
through  his  willingness  to  work  and  deny  himself 
that  he  really  wanted  the  education.  And  to  a  less 
degree  much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  modern 
high  school.  We  know  many  young  men  who,  had 
they  been  put  at  some  useful  trade  when  they  fin¬ 
ished  the  grades,  would  have  developed  into  good 
citizens  and  useful  members  of  society.  High  school 
spoiled  them  chiefly  by  giving  them  artificial  ideas 
of  life  far  above  their  natural  capacity.  Now  please 
understand  that  we  are  not  attacking  the  true  high 
school  idea.  Properly  conducted  it  has  a  noble  place 
in  education.  It  does  not  do  foundation  work,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  past  the 
great  majority  of  active  working  Americans  will 
not  go  far  beyond  the  grades.  These  schools  do  the 
real  foundation  work,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
money  and  teaching  skill  should  go  into  them.  They 
should  not,  as  they  now  are,  be  considered  largely  as 
feeders  to  the  high  school,  but  x-ather  as  schools  to 
give  their  pupils  about  all  the  schooling  they  can 
hope  to  obtain. 

* 

OU  might  not  think  it  possible,  but  the  recent 
disaster  in  Florida  is  starting  a  larger  migration 
than  ever  to  that  State.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
belief  that  the  Floi’ida  people  will  start  in  at  once 
to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  hurricane.  There¬ 
fore  thousands  of  workers  from  the  North  will  be 
needed !  In  fonner  years  it  has  been  difficult  to  find 
a  job  in  the  South.  Now  the  reasoning  is  that  jobs 
will  be  plentiful  and  thousands  are  preparing  to  rush 
to  the  scene.  We  advise  our  people  to  keep  cool  and 
wait  for  a  while.  We  are  making  a  careful  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  Florida  labor  problem.  Wait  till  you 
can  get  the  full  report.  Undoubtedly  Florida,  or  that 
part  of  it  swept  by  the  storm,  will  be  rebuilt,  but 
as  things  are  now  shaping  there  may  be  two  work¬ 
men  for  each  job.  The  storm  will  put  back  Florida 
land  speculation  for  several  years,  most  likely.  It 
is  still  a  beautiful  and  safe  place  for  a  Winter  vaca¬ 
tion,  but  do  not  gamble  too  much  on  a  job ! 

* 

AN  investigation  of  this  plan  to  increase  the 
standard  for  bringing  milk  to  3.5  per  cent  of 
butterfat  brings  out  some  curious  facts.  For  ex¬ 
ample — the  consumers,  that  is  the  women  in  town 
and  city  who  buy  the  milk.  Do  they  really  want  a 
richer  product?  We  have  heard  from  many  of  them, 
and  their  opinions  vary.  What  may  be  called  the 
majority  view  is  expressed  in  the  following  letter : 

I  would  much  rather  buy  cream  and  be  satisfied  with 
the  milk  as  it  is  because  I  am  sure  that  the  %  per  cent 
will  not  be  appreciable  in  the  milk,  and  therefore  will 
be  hard  to  control,  while  the  only  appreciable  change 
will  be  in  the  price  that  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay. 
To  my  opinion  this  movement  is  another  polite  way 
to  increase  the  price  of  milk.  And  this,  not  only  repre¬ 
sents  my  opinion,  but  also  is  the  opinion  of  all  those 
with  whom  I  have  talked  about  it.  MRS.  T.  t. 

New  York. 

This  well  represents  the  majority  view  of  the  wo¬ 
men  who  have  replied  to  our  questions.  They  seem 
to  prefer  to  buy  cream  separately  and  are  not  much 
interested  in  pleas  for  richer  milk.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  statements  made  by  most  of  the  people  who 
are  promoting  the  change,  but  we  get  it  from  prac¬ 
tical  housekeepers  who  surely  know  their  own  minds 
and  have  clear  ideas  about  what  they  want. 

* 

PPLES  are  so  cheap  in  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  dairymen  are  actually  considering  the 
plan  of  using  them  in  the  silo  with  coxm.  At  the 
same  time  thousands  of  city  children  will  hardly 
have  an  apple  to  eat.  The  suggestion  is  to  feed  the 
apples  into  the  cutter  along  with  the  corn.  That  will 
chop  or  pulp  the  fruit  and  distribute  it  all  through 
the  silo.  As  Prof.  Hills  points  out  on  page  1334, 
most  of  the  corn  this  year  will  be  of  low  quality. 
The  ears  are  not  foiming  solidly,  and  the  stalks  are 
mostly  soft  and  sappy.  The  sour  apples  will  not 
help  this  kind  of  fodder.  There  is  likely  to  be  too 
much  acid,  and  we  do  not  advise  the  plan  of  chop¬ 
ping  in  many  apples.  Yet  any  dairyman  knows  the 
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danger  of  feeding  too  many  apples  by  themselves. 
There  is  danger  of  choking  on  some  hard  fruit,  and 
who  has  not  seen  a  cow  down  “drunk”  from  eating 
too  much  fruit?  We  judge  that  some  dairymen  will 
take  a  chance  and  put  some  of  the  apples  into  the 
silo.  We  should  not  attempt  it,  and  we  notice  most 
of  the  best  dairymen  differ  greatly  in  their  advice. 

* 

OME  of  our  readers  have  received  a  printed  cir¬ 
cular  from  the  Pacific  Coast  telling  about  the 
use  of  oiled  paper  in  packing  certain  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples.  What  is  it  all  about,  they  ask?  It  seems  that 
a  form  of  shredded  oiled  paper  has  been  used  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years  with  varieties  of  apples 
that  scald  easily  in  storage,  such  as  Grimes  Golden 
and  Rome  Beauty.  The  paper  looks  like  the  ordinary 
paper  kraut  used  in  packing,  but  is  impregnated  with 
oil.  The  gases  that  ordinarily  scald  are  absorbed 
by  the  oil  and  the  fruit  keeps  in  fine  shape.  The 
same  principle  is  used  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with 
practically  all  boxed  apples,  only  the  oiled  paper  is 
used  as  a  wrap,  while  in  the  barreled  game  the 
shredded  paper  must  be  used.  All  this  shows  the 
extraordinary  pains  which  the  Pacific  Coast  fruit 
growers  are  taking  to  put  their  fruit  on  the  max-ket 
in  the  best  possible  shape.  The  chemist,  the  grower, 
the  packer  and  the  transporter  all  work  together  like 
a  trained  team  to  see  that  nothing  but  the  best  comes 
across  the  country.  Our  folks  here  are  pouring  too 
many  culls  into  the  market  and  claiming  that  they 
rank  No.  1. 

* 

HERE  is  now  reported  a  new  cure  for  malaria — 
said  to  rank  with  salvarsan  and  insulin  in  their 
effect  upon  certain  diseases.  Quinine  is  the  usual 
remedy  for  malaria,  but  most  of  us  know  of  some 
cases  where  this  drug  is  powerless  to  give  full  im¬ 
munity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  new  remedy 
may  prove  reasonably  effective.  Few  of  us  can  ever 
realize  the  terrible  part  which  malarial  diseases  have 
played  in  the  world’s  history.  These  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  life  tragedies  and  even  political 
changes.  Historians  agree  that  the  weakening  ef¬ 
fect  of  malaria  upon  continued  generations  was  at 
least  partly  responsible  for  the  decline  in  power  of 
the  old  Gi’eeks  and  Romans.  In  our  own  country  in¬ 
dividual  lives  have  been  wrecked  and  great  sections 
of  country  have  been  devastated  or  held  back  by 
this  enervating  disease.  The  knowledge  that  it  is 
carried  by  mosquitoes  has  helped  in  the  battle,  but 
if  this  new  remedy  proves  more  effective  than  qui¬ 
nine  it  will  prove  a  blessed  boon  to  humanity.  But, 
just  the  same  as  with  new  cancer  cures,  we  advise 
our  folks  to  wait  until  the  scientific  men  prove  this 
new  remedy  and  endorse  it. 

* 

I  hope  you  are  well  and  enjoying  Fall  apples.  I 
hate  to  pay  40  cents  a  dozen  here,  but  have  to  do  it. 

Alabama.  h.  c.  s. 

ORTY  cents  a  dozen  for  apples!  Many  of  us 
have  been  obliged  to  sell  the  finest  fruit  this 
year  for  not  much  over  10  cents  a  dozen — slow  sale 
at  that.  It  is  an  economic  crime  to  compel  southern 
people  to  pay  such  prices.  Not  long  ago  at  a  south¬ 
ern  hotel  we  were  charged  40  cents  for  a  baked  ap¬ 
ple.  It  was  a  Wealthy  such  as  we  are  selling  at 
about  one  cent  each !  Yet  in  most  of  these  towns 
bananas  and  oranges  were  selling  at  a  fair  price.  It 
was  complete  distribution  that  did  it.  Why  can  we 
not  have  the  same  distribution  for  our  apples? 


Brevities 

Potato  seed  represents  one  of  the  things  that  love 
darkness  rather  than  light. 

Experiments  in  hemp  growing  are  being  worked  out 
in  Quebec  Province,  Canada.  That  is  a  new  crop  for 
the  locality.  It  ought  to  pay  if  the  hemp  products  can 
be  manufactured  nearby. 

_  To  the  many  people  who  want  to  know  about  grow¬ 
ing  capons,  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  has  issued  an  excellent  bulletin,  No.  143,  on  the 
subject. 

One  of  our  readers  says  he  likes  a  flint  corn  except 
that  it  is  hard  to  break  the  ears  off  the  stalk.  That  is 
true — the  flints  are  built  to  hang  together.  The  ears 
are  generally  riveted  on. 

Remarkable  how  many  country  houses  on  well- 
traveled  roads  have  a  “Tourists  Accommodated”  sign 
out!  It  seems  as  if  half  the  world  is  on  the  run. 
Where  does  the  money  come  from? 

The  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has 
issued  in  Bulletin  140  an  excellent  discussion  of  plans 
for  making  concrete  floors  for  dairy  stables.  It  answers 
dozens  of  the  questions  frequently  asked  by  our  readers. 

A  Michigan  man  writes  the  following :  “While  Miss 
Helen  Bernaby  is  to  be  congratulated  as  the  prize  win¬ 
ner  of  the  mowing  contest  down  in  old  .New  Hampshire, 
I  think  the  men  folks  down  there  should  be  ashamed 
of  themselves  for  letting  a  woman  get  the  best  of  them 
in  a  job  like  that.  They  should  look  for  a  job  baby 
tending  and  let  the  women  do  the  farming — Miss  Bern¬ 
aby,  congratulations !”  The  chances  are  that  this  gen¬ 
tleman  would  go  down  like  the  others  if  he  undertook 
to  show  Miss  Bernaby  how  to  mow. 
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August  Milk  Prices 

NET  cash  milk  prices  for  3-per-cent  milk  for  Au¬ 
gust  were:  Sheffield,  $2.37;  Model  Dairy,  $2.37; 
League,  $2.00;  Non-pool,  Buffalo,  $2.37.  Pool  deduc¬ 
tions  :  expenses,  .002 ;  certificates,  .10 ;  total,  .102 ; 


gross  price,  $2.22. 

Bool  figures  for  August  are  as  follows : 


Class  1  . 1,109,138.04 

( 'iass  2A  .  293,040.00 

Class  2B  . -  09,917.90 

Class  20  .  17.947.32 

Class  3A  .  209,178.29 

Class  3B  .  47,035.43 

Class  30  .  2,401.53 

Class  4A  .  48,708.12 

Class  4B  .  5,131.22 


X  $2.95  =$3,271,957,218 
X  2.30  =  091,575.810 


X  2.40  = 
X  2.41  = 
X  2.05  = 
X  2.00  = 
X  2.00  = 
X  1.43  = 
X  1.495  = 


171,998.181 

43,253.041 

428,815.494 

95,270.80 

4,923.00 

09,738.411 

7,071.173 


1,803,218.51  $4,785,203,256 

Gross  3%  milk..  1,803, 218.51  X$2.222=  4,000,751.529 
Unaccounted  for  . $  778,451.727 

The  unaccounted-for  amounts  to  43  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  with  above  deductions  of  .162 
makes  a  total  of  59.2  cents.  August,  1925,  pool  net 
price  was  $2;  Sheffield,  $2.46;  Model  Dairy,  $2.26, 
and  Non-pool,  Buffalo,  $2.S4.  Last  August  the  pool 
and  Non-pool  co-operated  on  Buffalo  price.  Later 
the  pool  withdrew  and  cut  the  price  one  cent  a  quart, 
reducing  the  price  in  Buffalo  47  cents  per  100  lbs. 
Compared  with  August  last  year  the  pool  reported 
794  less  producers,  and  14,740,901  lbs  .less  milk  for 
the  month. 

According  to  the  United  State  government  report, 
prices  paid  members  of  producers’  associations  in 
other  markets  for  August  reduced  to  3  per  cent  milk 


were  as  follows : 


Des  Moines,  Iowa  . $2.05 

St.  Paul,  Minn .  2.07 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 2.07 

Akron,  Ohio  .  2.58 

Philadelphia,  Pa .  2.90 

New  York,  N.  Y .  2.16 

Milwaukee,  Wis .  2.39 


August  prices  are  not  given  for  the  following  mar¬ 


kets,  but  for  July  they  were: 

Hartford,  Conn . 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 


$3.34 

3.34 

2.10 

2.93 

2.45 

1.95 

2.52 

2.455 


Freight  rate  from  Minneapolis  is  $1.97 ; 


Eau 


Claire,  Wis.,  $1.64;  Chicago,  $1,  etc.  The  western 


markets  are  all  paying  more  to  producers  than  the 


New  York  market.  We  are  unable  to  see  how  west¬ 


ern  milk  can  pay  the  freight,  and  compete  with  local 
milk  at  anything  approaching  our  present  prices. 
Index  numbers  for  July  were  as  follows: 


All  commodities  . 153 

Non-farm  products  . 159 

Farm  products  .  Ill 

Cheese  .  166 

Butter  .  153 

Pool  milk  .  122 

Sheffield’s  and  others .  139 

Pool  milk,  August  .  135 

Sheffield's  and  others,  August .  150 

Low  prices  for  years,  and  the  tuberculin  test  have 
reduced  the  volume  of  milk  in  the  New  York  terri¬ 


tory.  The  natural  increase  in  consumption  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  demand  for  more  milk.  We  have  less  cows 
and  lesser  proportion  of  one  to  two-year-old  heifers 
in  New  York  than  formerly.  There  is  no  surplus 


now,  and  a  well-grounded  fear  exists  for  a  shortage 
for  the  future.  The  proper  way  to  get  it  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  and  encourage  larger  production. 
But  in  face  of  the  facts  the  price  for  October  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  the  dealers’  multiple  price  plan 
stands,  and  we  are  told  to  look  for  no  immediate 
price  increase,  but  to  keep  out  western  milk  which  is 
worth  more  at  home.  We  must  ’buy  feed  and  pro¬ 
duce  more  at  prices  that  are  37  per  cent  below  non¬ 
farm  products  and  37  per  cent  below  butter  and 
cheese  based  on  the  five-year  average  of  1909-1914. 


Milk  dealers  .in  the  neighboring  markets  have  some¬ 
thing  to  learn  from  us.  They  should  form  partner¬ 
ships  with  the  management  of  their  producers’  as¬ 
sociations,  and  as  senior  partners,  send  their  juniors 
out  to  tell  their  producers  that  unless  they  make 
more  milk  and  create  a  surplus  they  will  import  the 


cheap  milk  from  New  York. 

New  York  milk  producers  have  the  richest  in¬ 
heritance  in  the  dairy  world.  They  will  yet  drive 
dealers  out  of  their  organizations,  and  run  them 
for  themselves.  When  they  do,  and  it  may  not  be 
so  long,  the  production  of  milk  will  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  paying  business.  We  have  no  concern 
for  the  future.  We  are  concerned  only  to  get  more 
money  for  producers  now,  who  have  had  lean  pick¬ 
ing  for  some  years,  and  who  need  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  opportunity  to  recoup  former  losses. 


“The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse”  in  Japan 

IF  we  accept  the  following  report  printed  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  even  Japan  has  its  “little 
red  schoolhouse”  problem.  In  that  ancient  country 


(that  is,  a  country  with  ancient  history  and  habits), 
the  contest  seems  to  be  between  tenants  and  land- 
owners.  The  tenants  feel  that  their  children  are  not 
being  taught  the  kind  of  “loyalty”  that  will  do  them 
most  good.  But  read  the  report  and  see  if  you  find 
any  parallel  with  the  American  situation : 

Tokio,  Sept.  25. — Japan’s  equivalent  of  “the  little  red 
schoolhouse”  is  the  most  recent  weapon  utilized  by  the 
tenant  farmers  of  this  country  in  their  battle  with  the 
land  owners  over  rental  rates. 

All  Japanese  editorial  writers  consider  this  new  phase 
as  the  most  important  development  in  the  fierce  land 
dispute,  affecting  about  three-quarters  of  the  people  in 
Japan. 

The  tenant  farmers  in  Niigata  prefecture  discovered 
the  weapon.  Like  all  Japanese,  they  have  been  sending 
their  children  to  government  schools,  education  being 
compulsory.  But  in  the  agricultural  districts,  the  ten¬ 
ants  charge,  the  land  owners  control  the  schools,  and 
have  been  teaching  the  children  false  notions  of  loyalty, 
v\  liich  prevent  attention  to  their  own  interests. 

Home  time  ago  the  tenants  withdrew  their  children 
from  school.  Government  truant  officers  compelled 
them  to  return. 

After  much  discussion  and  some  violence,  the  Niigata 
tenants  decided  to  build  schools  of  their  own,  get  their 
own  teachers  and  (have  their  children  taught  “prole¬ 
tarian”  ideas.  Some  such  schools  are  nearir.g  comple¬ 
tion.  The  government  has  not  yet  decided  whether  or 
not  these  schools  will  be  permitted  to  operate. 

Japanese  land  owners  are  a  legacy  from  feudal  times. 
Their  holdings  are  rarely  large,  but  are  sufficient  to 
support  them  in  idleness,  according  to  the  system 
which  prevailed  in  feudal  times. 

But  the  tenants  have  new  ideas  of  “mass  justice”  and 
are  no  longer  willing  to  toil  for  bare  subsistence.  Niigata 
prefecture  is  one  of  the  poorest  districts  in  Japan,  the 
tenants  being  known  as  “water  drinkers,”  because  they 
cannot  afford  tea. 


Party  Platform  Politics 

HOW  much  stock  does  the  ordinary  citizen  take 
in  the  usual  political  “platform?”  Not  very 
much  according  to  our  observation.  The  ordinary 
“platform”  is  usually  a  perfunctory  statement  of  safe 
platitudes  which  may  usually  be  twisted  about  to 
mean  anything.  Take  that  part  of  the  New  York 
State  political  platform  which  is  supposed  to  state 
the  case  for  agriculture.  This  is  what  the  Republi¬ 
cans  say : 

We  favor  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
based  on  sound  economic  and  business  principles.  We 
believe  in  co-operative  marketing.  We  favor  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  and  report  to 
the  Legislature  the  methods  of  distributing  and  market¬ 
ing  pure  food  products  with  a  view  to  the  elimination 
of  waste  in  hauling  and  securing  to  the  farmers  a  fair 
share  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  We  favor  continued 
financial  aid  for  the  elimination  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 
We  favor  the  organization  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  now  constituted  and' condemn  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  for  its  persistent  effort  to  throw  this  de¬ 
partment  into  politics. 

Now  to  be  entirely  fair  about  it  what,  of  direct 
benefit,  does  this  offer  to  farmers?  Another  commis¬ 
sion  !  We  have  had  one  commission  after  another 
with  no  practical  result. 

The  Democrats  -make  but  little  reference  to  agri¬ 
culture  in  their  platform.  This  party  is  becoming 
more  and  more  identified  with  the  city.  It  seems  to 
be  steadily  losing  ground  among  country  people, 
though  this  class  is  becoming  more  and  more  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  the  Republican  policy.  This  is  what 
the  Democrats  say : 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  strengthen  existing  laws  for 
the  handling,  distribution  and  marketing  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  to  development  of  food  warehouses  and  terminal 
market  facilities  under  a  strict  supervision  that  will  in¬ 
clude  rigid  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  and  bovine 
tuberculosis  laws  and  to  aid  the  operation  of  the  co¬ 
operative  marketing  act. 

That  seems  to  us  just  about  as  meaningless  as 
any  collection  of  words  could  well  be.  In  addition 
to  this  Mr,  Roosevelt,  the  “keynoter”  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention,  attacked  the  plan  under  which  the 
Farms  and  Markets  Department  is  managed.  Much 
that  lie  said  is  true,  but  lie  offered  no  fair  solution, 
and  all  we  could  expect  if  the  present  plan  of  man¬ 
aging  this  department  were  to  be  changed  would  be 
a  transfer  of  political  patronage  from  one  party  to 
the  other. 

As  for  rural  education  the  Republicans  have  this 
to  say : 

A  Republican  Legislature  through  the  enactment  of 
the  Cole  law  with  its  principle  of  State  aid  to  all  pub¬ 
lic  schools  has  remedied  in  part  this  serious  situation. 
We  favor  the  extension  through  further  legislation  of 
the  principles  of  the  Cole  law  so  that  by  reasons  of 
larger  grants  of  State  aid  every  community  in  this  State 
may  be  enabled  to  discharge  its  obligation  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  within  its  schools. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  this  same  Legislature 
refused  to  pass  the  Joiner  bill  and  permitted,  under 
the  Cole  bill,  a  most  unfair  distribution  of  the  school 
funds — so  as  to  force  consolidation  in  rural  districts. 
As  for  the  Democrats,  Mr.  Roosevelt  probably  states 
their  position  when  he  says : 

But  is  the  farmer  interested  only  in  what  promotes 
his  business?  Isn’t  he,  like  every  other  human  man  in 
this  State,  interested  in  the  thing  that  promotes  the 
welfare  of  his  children?  Must  lie  not  be  compelled  to 
view  with  suspicion  the  Republican  leaders  who  denied 
the  better  pay  for  rural  teachers  and  greater  State  ap- 
propiations  for  the  maintenance  of  rural  .schools  ?  lhat 
plan  was  sponsored  by  a  non-partisan  commission,  but 
was  defeated  with  the  childish  hope  of  embarrassing  a 
Governor  who  happened  to  belong  to  another  party. 

The  Democrats  also  make  this  broad  claim : 


An  additional  $11,000,000  appropriated  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  rural  schools,  making  the  largest  appropriation, 
for  education  in  the  history  of  the  State. 


Side-lights  on  Apple  Advertising 

Not  everyone  fn  America  is  convinced  of  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  advertising,  least  of  all  apple  advertising — es¬ 
pecially  in  the  condition  of  .disorganization  that  the  ap¬ 
ple  industry  at  times  finds  itself.  But  anyone  who  at¬ 
tended  the  National  Fruit  Conference  in  Chicago  on 
September  9  and  10  could  not  help  but  be  impressed 
with  what  advertising  is  doing  in  other  lines  of  indus¬ 
try,  and  what  records  of  accomplishment  show.  It  seems 
to  make  little  difference  what  one  may  think  regarding 
the  economic  waste  of  advertising ;  the  facts  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  is  something  to  the  idea. 

G.  A.  Nichols,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Printers'  Ink, 
a  national  authority  on  merchandising  and  advertising 
made  the  following  points :  “Advertising  today  has 
reached  a  point  that  borders  almost  on  an  exact  science. 
The  guesswork  has  gone  out  of  it.  There  is  now  ab¬ 
solutely  no  doubt  as  to  what  a  business  can  do  with 
advertising.  If  you  have  a  worthy  piece  of  merchandise, 
you  can  make  people  want  it  and  you  can  sell  a  lot  of 
it.  The  chief  principle  underlying  success  in  any  kind 
of  business  is  to  have  something  that  the  people  need, 
and  then  tell  them  about  it ;  and  they  will  buy  and  they 
will  be  glad  they  did.  There  lies  the  solution  of  your 
apple  problem. 

“Everybody  in  the  country  knows  apples.  We  all 
used  to  eat  them.  They  used  to  say :  An  apple  a  day 
keeps  the  doctor  away.  Although  everybody  knows  ap¬ 
ples,  they  don’t  know  them  for  what  they  really  are. 
They  seem  to  accept  them  as  an  old  standby  that  we 
have  had  for  years.  They  apparently  look  upon  them 
as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  they  would  look  upon  a 
piece  of  bread  or  a  cup  of  coffee.  Whose  fault  is  that? 
The  fault  of  the  producers  and  the  sellers  of  apples. 

“Other  foods  have  crowded  out  the  apple  because  the 
apple  people  have  simply  taken  it  for  granted  that  every¬ 
body  knows  all  about  apples  and  is  a  friend  of  apples 
and  consumer  of  them.  But  this  is  a  serious  mistake. 
People  must  be  reminded  of  the  apple,  its  heakh  pro¬ 
perties,  its  beauty,  its  excellence  in  general.  Why,  it 
will  seem  like  a  new  delicacy  to  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands.  They  will  think  they  have  made  a  discovery. 
Yes,  tell  them  about  apples  and  they  will  want  to  buy 
them.  That  is  what  advertising  can  do  for  you.  You 
have  an  enormous  apple  crop.  Unless  you  sell  it  there 
is  no  profit  in  it ;  advertise  it  and  you  will  sell  it.” 

O.  F.  Schuebte,  an  authority  on  national  publicity  and 
national  advertising  added  his  experience  to  the  general 
discussion.  “There  was  a  time,”  he  said,  “when  the  ap¬ 
ple  was  the  greatest  of  American  fruits  by  such  a  wide 
margin  that  nobody  thought  of  any  other  fruit  in  the 
same  category.  It  was  the  first  fruit  brought  over  by 
the  pioneers  and  it  followed  the  pioneers  across  the  Al¬ 
leghenies  and  into  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  followed 
the  flag  to  the  Pacific,  and  when  the  gold  fever  hit 
California,  the  miners  paid  $60  a  bushel  for  apples. 
But  now  apples  are  slipping.  All  of  you  know  that. 
Last  year  the  apple  movement  totaled  112,000  carloads 
while  the  orange  had  reached  57,000  cars.  Why  did  the 
oranges  move  up?  Because  the  orange  growers  adver¬ 
tised.  The  orange  growers  of  California  spent  $500,000 
a  year  on  advertising.  In  six  years  they  have  increased 
the  yearly  consumption  of  oranges  from  37  per  capita 
to  65.  And  when  oranges  have  been  quoted  on  the 
Chicago  market  at  $5  a  box  apples  have  been  as  low 
as  $1  to  $1.25. 

“The  Sun-Maid  raisin  growers  of  California  had  the 
same  problem  as  the  orange  gi'owers.  In  10  years  of 
advertising — in  one  year  they  spent  a  million  dollars  on 
advertising — the  Sun-Maid  growers  increased  the  raisin 
consumption  from  1.4  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  per  capita.  The 
growers  who  did  this  advertising  increased  their  sales 
from  70,000  tons  to  200,000  tons  a  year.  In  1909 
there  were  sold  in  the  United  States  778,000  crates  of 
fresh  pineapples  against  400,000  cases  of  canned  pine¬ 
apples.  The  Hawaiian  growers  spent  $250,000  a  year 
advertising  the  canned  pineapple.  In  10  years  the  sales 
of  the  canned  product  rose  to  5,000.000  cases,  while  the 
fresh  pineapple  sales  dropped  to  26,000. 

“And  who  pays  for  this  advertising?  Who  do  you 
suppose  paid  for  the  publicity  that  put  the  canned  pine¬ 
apple  on  the  table  and  pushed  the  fresh  pineapple  aside? 
The  checks  that  were  sent  to  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  were  signed  by  the  Association  of  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Canners,  but  the  people  who  really  paid  for  it 
were  the  fresh  pineapple  growers  in  the  pineapples  that 
they  did  not  sell.  Every  time  they  lost  the  sale  of  a 
fresh  pineapple  to  a  housewife  who  bought  the  canned 
fruit  they  paid  for  the  advertising  which  sold  the  can 
instead  of  the  fresh  pineapple.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
apple  business.  Every  year  since  the  orange  growers 
began  to  advertise,  every  time  they  pushed  an  apple  off 
the  table  and  put  on  an  orange  in  place  of  it,  you  apple 
growers  paid  the  cost  of  putting  the  orange  there.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  apple  growers  of  the  nation  should 
pay  for  advertising  apples  and  not  oranges.  Advertise 
your  own  matchless  product ;  tell  the  world  about  ap¬ 
ples  and  you  will  sell  this  year’s  great  harvest  at  a 
profit. 

“If  there  ever  was  a  time  to  launch  an  advertising 
campaign  to  sell  apples  to  the  115,000,000  potential  ap¬ 
ple  eaters  of  America,  this  is  the  hour  to  act.  YYiu 
have  no  time  to  lose.  Let  your  apples  pay  for  this  ad¬ 
vertising  ;  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  bushel  on  your  commer¬ 
cial  crop  will  make  up  an  advertising  fund  whose  re¬ 
sults  will  astound  you.  And  best  of  all,  it  will  pay  you 
big  dividends.” 

Other  speakers  brought  out  these  facts  :  The  “Say  It 
With  Flowers”  campaign  costs  $1,500,000  a  year.  It  dou¬ 
bled  the  florists’  business  in  the  last  four  years.  It  is 
now  doubling  those  doubled  figures.  The  florists  levied 
an  assessment  on  each  flower  grower  and  florist  in  the 
association.  The  members  have  got  back  their  money  a 
score  of  times  as  a  result.” 

“The  paint  and  varnish  campaign  costs  $300,000  a 
year— ‘Save  the  Surface  and  You  Save  All.’  In  1922 
a  37  per  cent  increase  in  business  over  the  1921  figures 
was  recorded.  In  1923  the  increase  was  67  per  cent. 
In  1925  it  was  100  per  cent  over  the  1921  figures.” 

“The  California  Walnut  Growers  started  with  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  $100’, 000  a  year  to  advertise  walnuts.  They 
increased  their  sales  from  15,000.000  to  48,000,000  lbs., 
despite  the  facts  that  the  advertised  California  walnuts 
sold  for  23  cents  a  pound  while  imported  walnuts  were 
being  sold  in  the  same  markets,  unadvertised,  for  15 
cents  a  pound.” 

“Last  Winter  the  United  Fruit  Company,  who  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  banana  business,  spent  $300,000  to 
sell  more  bananas — and  they  report  that  they  had  the 
biggest  banana-selling  year  in  their  history.” 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Pray  for  God’s  Grace 

Here  is  a  quiet  room ! 

Pause  for  a  little  space ; 

And  in  tlie  deepening  gloom 
With  hands  before  thy  face, 

Pray  for  God's  grace. 

Let  no  unholy  thought 
Enter  thy  musing  mind  ; 

Things  that  the  world  hath  wrought— 
Unclean — untrue — unkind — 

Leave  these  behind. 

Pray  for  the  strength  of  God, 

Strength  to  obey  His  plan  ; 

Rise  from  your  knees  less  clod 
Than  when  your  prayer  began, 

More  of  a  man.  — Donald  Cox. 

* 

A  number  of  readers  have  asked  us  for 
for  the  recipe  printed  last  year  for  rum¬ 
mage  pickles,  so  we  repeat  it.  It  helps  to 
utilize  the  left-overs  after  other  pickles 
are  made :  Three  ripe  cucumbers,  peel 
and  remove  seeds;  three  or  four  green 
cucumbers,  if  large,  peel  and  remove 
seeds ;  two  quarts  green  tomatoes.  Cut 
cucumbers  and  tomatoes  in  half-inch 
chunks.  Two  quarts  ripe  tomatoes,  peeled 
and  sliced,  six  large  onions,  three  ripe 
peppers,  three  green  peppers,  remove 
seeds,  two*  bunches  celery.  Cut  four  last 
articles  fine.  (Some  omit  celery  who  do 
not  care  for  it.)  Sprinkle  salt  through  cut 
vegetables,  about  two-thirds  of  a  cup.  Let 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  drain 
in  colander.  Put  in  saucepon  on  stove, 
one  pint  vinegar,  one  cup  sugar  and  % 
cup  mustard  seed.  Add  vegetables :  cook 
until  tender  and  seal  in  jars. 

We  may  repeat  once  more  the  simplest 
recipe  we  know  for  sour  cucumber 
pickles :  Dissolve  one  pint  of  salt  in  one 
gallon  of  vinegar ;  wash  the  cucumbers 
and  pour  over  them  some  boiling  water, 
let  stand  five  or  ten  minutes,  then  pack 
closely  in  cans,  pour  over  the  salted  vine¬ 
gar  and  seal.  These  pickles  are  excellent, 
but  very  sour. 

* 

There  is  a  big  crop  of  apples  this  year, 
and  Canadian  apple  pudding  is  one  way 
to  use  them :  One  quart  of  quartered  sour 
apples,  one-lialf  cup  sugar,  one-fourth  cup 
water,  a  pinch  grated  nutmeg.  Bake 
these  ingredients  toegtlier  20  minutes  in 
a  deep  pudding  dish ;  then  remove  and 
pour  over  the  apples  the  following  batter : 
One  cup  flour,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  beaten  egg,  two 
tablespoons  soft  butter.  Return  to  the 
oven,  increase  the  heat  and  bake  for  20 
minutes  more.  Serve  with  maple  sauce 
made  as  follows :  Add  to  one  thoroughly- 
beaten  egg  one  cup  grated  maple  sugar, 
one  cup  whipped  cream,  one-half  teaspoon 
vanilla.  In  Vermont,  where '  this  recipe 
was  obtained,  a  bowl  of  grated  maple 
sugar  invariably  accompanied  most  des¬ 
serts. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Tobacco,  a  dry-house,  etc.,  have  kept 
me  very  busy.  A  short  visit  of  the  eldest 
son  and  wife,  and  Lee,  the  youngest  who 
stayed  nearly  four  weeks,  made  one  glad 
and  sorry  too  ;  glad  bo  see  them  come  and, 
oh,  so  sorry  to  see  them  leave. 

We  are  having  an  epidemic  of  tobacco 
worms,  and  one  has  to  go  over  the  patches 
almost  every  day,  and  then  it’s  pull  suck¬ 
ers,  until  I  think  we  surely  earn  all 
we  will  ever  realize  out  of  it  and  then 
some.  And  it’s  such  a  dirty  filthy  job, 
and  a  filthy  weed,  too,  and  I  have  killed 
tobacco  worms  until  they  haunt  me  of  a 
night.  I  will  surely  be  thankful  when  the 
last  stalk  is  cut  and  hung. 

Our  menfolks  are  surely  pressed  with 
work,  for  fodder  is  ripe,  wheat  ground 
to  prepare,  Fall  hay  to  cut,  so  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  womenfolks  are  letting  the 
housework  go  and  doing  our  bit  in  the 
field. 

Schools  have  begun  a  few  weeks  earlier 
than  usual,  and  that  takes  off  some  help. 
Our  midsummer  season  has  been  fine ;  an 
abundance  of  fruits,  melons  and  toma¬ 
toes  ;  no  lack  of  stuff  to  can  this  year. 
I  have  at  last  filled  all  the  jars,  bought 
one  dozen  new  ones,  filled  them  and  have 
to  buy  for  pears  yet.  We  made  14  gal¬ 
lons  of  apple  butter  this  week,  and  will 
make  later  again. 

No,  we  do  not  really  mean  to  eat  all 
that  we  are  saving  now,  but  as  a  usual 
thing,  we  never  have  fruit  two  years  in 
succession,  and  one  can  keep  canned 
fruits,  dried  fruit,  jellies  and  apple  but¬ 


ter  by  cooking  the  latter  over  early  the 
coming  Summer. 

Our  dry-house  holds  three  bushels  of 
cut  fruit.  It  is  made  of  just  picked-up 
lumber,  drawers  of  screen  wire,  furnace 
covered  with  tin,  door  inside,  stovepipe 
at  end,  covered  with  a  bit  of  tar  roofing 
that  was  on  hand,  a  very  cheap  but  effi¬ 
cient  affair,  and  when  we  fill  drawers 
with  fruit  I  sprinkle  a  heaping  teaspoon 
of  sulphur  on  tin,  shut  door  tight  and 
our  fruit  is  very  well  bleached. 

The  country  fairs  will  coon  be  on  hand ; 
I  did  surely  hope  to  see  my  way  clear  to 
go  to  the  East  Tennessee  Division  Fair 
at  Knoxville,  but  it,  too,  must  go  into  the 
hope  chest  of  the  future.  Funny  how 
many  things  one  stores  away  in  this 
chest.  Sometimes  when  I  have  leisure, 
I  am  going  over  the  contents  and  throw 
away  lots  of  them  that  I  know  are  per¬ 
fectly  useless  to  make  room  for  others 
that  are  really  worth  while,  but  as  one 
grows  older  they  are  not  so  plentiful. 
We  begin  to  realize  that  life’s  day  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  that  the  sun  is  far  in 
the  west,  so  we  are  more  anxious  to  rea¬ 
lize  the  things  we  want  or  want  to  do 


Beginning  with  our  issue  of 
October  2nd,  the  price  of  our 
patterns  is  reduced  to  a  uni¬ 
form  rate  of  10  cents  each. 


The  Rural  Patterns 


In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern  I 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order  j 


620 

620.  Smocking  Is 
Modish.  Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 
Size  4  requires  2% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  !4  yd. 
of  32-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


279.  Ladies’  Apron. 
Cut  in  sizes  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  40-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2Vi  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  21/i  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


Cut  in  sizes  2,  4 

and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  1  yds.  of1 
36-in.  material  for 
dress  with  bloom¬ 
ers.  Ten  cents. 


400.  Long-waisted 
Slip-on  Dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  32- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


now,  because  we  are  not  so  foolish  as  the 
man  with  the  stores  of  grain  who  said : 
“I  know  what  I  will  do,  I  will  build  me 
greater  barns  to  hold  my  grain  and  say, 
soul  take  thine  ease.”  You  know  God 
said,  “Thou  fool,  this  night  shalt  thy 
soul  'be  required  of  thee.” 

Instead  I  try  to  be  content  and  if  I 
seem  grasping  it’s  only  to  save  what 
would  otherwise  go  to  loss,  and  we  know 
someone  some  day  will  need  it  all. 

'Chinquapins  are  ripe  and  chestnut 
burrs  almost  ready  to  open.  Where  is 
the  ardor  gone  with  which  we  used  to 
hunt  them,  and  wild  grapes?  I  saw  one 
of  our  little  school  lads  eating  from  a 
bunch  of  wild  grapes  this  morning;  it  al¬ 
most  set  my  teeth  on  edge  to  see  him 
chew  them,  and  yet  how  well  I  remember 
when  my  girlhood  chum  and  I  used  to 
see  who  could  eat  the  largest  handful  of 
“opossum  grapes,”  little  black  sour  ones, 
without  grimacing.  I  assure  you  it  was 
hard  to  do,  but  I  still  like  the  wild  Sum¬ 
mer  grapes,  some  almost  as  large  as  the 
tame  varieties,  and  what  fine  tarts  they 
make!  We  surely  want  a  few  jars  of 


MONCRIEF-MAJESTIC 

HEATING  SYSTEM 

FOR  the  average  American  home  that  demands  better 
than  average  heating,  this  Moncrief-Majestic  Heating 
System  is  the  very  thing.  It  is  far  superior  to  most  ordinary 
furnace  installations,  and  the  cost  is  so  reasonable  as  to 
be  a  real  object.  A  great  combination  this, — the  famous 
Moncrief  Furnace  to  generate  the  heat,  with  this  improved 
register  to  distribute  it. 


Heat  in  Your  House 

Heat  your  living  rooms,  not  the 
basement.  The  Moncrief-Majes- 
tic  Heating  System  does  this  to 
perfection  by  giving  you  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  healthfully  humidified 
warm  air  on  the  coldest  days 
when  you  need  heat  most.  You 
can  always  rely  on  it. 


Money  in  Your  Pocket 

This  Moncrief-Majestic  Heating 
System  is  inexpensive  to  install 
and,  better  still,  it  is  economical  of 
fuel  as  compared  with  stoves  or 
ordinary  heating  systems.  It  is  far 
superior  to  pipeless  furnace  heat¬ 
ing  and  better  than  most  standard 
furnace  installations. 


Send  for  interesting  information  on  this  important  subject 

EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS: 

F.  H.  HANLON,  Batavia,  N.Y.  J.  F.  CONANT  R.  E.  CHENEY  A.  B.  BENTLEY 

E.  W.  BURBANK  SEED  CO.  Ry.  Terminal  Ware-  16  Flandreaux  Ave.  R.  F.  D.  1 
29  Free  St.,  Portland,  Me.  house  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Middletown,  Conn. 

THE  HENRY  FURNACE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  I5Es\v  EE  PER  1  M 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  #3,05.  Over  halt' profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  by»T“nurer 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 


IWllit  Fuss  With  The  Muss  of  Old 
||pp  Kerosene  Lamps 

New  Bright— White  Light  For  Every  9  Home 

At  last  you  can  throw  away  your  dirty,  dingy,  oil.lamp,  and  have  the  brightest, 
whitest  light  for  your  home  or  farm.  Right  now,  for  a  limited 
time,  I  am  making  an  amazing  offer  to  quickly  introduce  my 
wonderful  patented  light  invention.  Table  lamps,  hanging 
lamps,  wall  lamps,  lanterns — for  every  room  and  outdoor  use.  jf&-00-o-o«o<? 
Gives  20  times  light  of  old  wick  lamps  at  half  the  cost.  No 
chimneys  to  break  or  clean,  no  dirty,  greasy  wicks  to  trim,  no  soot  or 
smoke,  no  foul  unhealthful  odors.  Positiv  ly  safe. 

O  Pond  la  Dnu/ai*  Burns  96%  Air — only  4%  cheap  gasoline 

vdlltJlw  ■  U  W  v I  or  kerosene  (coal -oil).  Light  as  bright  as 
daylight,  soft,  mellow,  easy  on  eyes.  Beats  electricity  or  gas.  Lights  with  match. 

Easy  to  operate.  Most  economical,  greatest  improvement  and  advancement  in  home 
and  farm  lighting  of  the  age. 

O O  Hai/C  Trial  without  risking  penny.  Write  today  for  big, 
ww  l/dyd  I  I  Id  I  attractive,  descriptive  catalog  from  which  to 
select  one  of  many  handsome  designs.  Be  first  in  your  locality  to  write  and  get 
liberal  money  saving  introductory  offer.  Send  your  name  and  address  today. 

J.  C.  Steese,  President, 


AGENTS 

W/UMTEO 


If  you  want  to  earn 
big  money  write  me 
quickly  for  sales 
plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence —  or  capital 
required.  Exclusive 
territory.  Big  sea¬ 
son  now  on.  Ad¬ 
dress  me  personally 
— say—' “send  agents 
Speci  al  Ou  tfit  Offer.  ’ » 
J.  C.  Steese,  Pres. 


THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.,  670  Lamp  Bids.,  Akron,  O. 


Your  local  dealer  can. 
promptly  get  from  a  nearby 
CRAN  e  branch  any 

CRANE 

VALVES  FITTINGS 

plumbing  fixtures,  water 
system,  or  softeners.  See  him 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Would 
Leave 
the  Farm 
Rather  than 
Part  with 


FRESH 

WATER  SYSTEM 


THE  Wm.  Schumachers,  of  Read- 
lyn,  Iowa,  regard  their  National 
Fresh  Water  System  as  their 
most  prized  possession. 

For  fifteen  years  they  have  enjoyed  its  won¬ 
derful  convenience,  great  labor-saving,  and 
its  continuous  delivery  of  fresh  water  right 
from  the  well  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet!  As 
the  years  roll  by  and  their"National”  keeps 
on  serving  them  faithfully,  they  appreciate 
more  and  more  what  a  great  boon  it  is.  Mr. 
Schumacher  writes,  with  simple  eloquence: 

"If  we  should  have  to  part  with 
our  'Rational  Fresh  Water  System 
we  would  not  be  on  the  farm.” 

No  mechanical  equipment  of  any  kind 
could  receive  higher  praise  than  this.  We 
know  Mr.  Schumacher  speaks  with  all 
sincerity,  for  this  is  not  the  first  time  we 
have  heard  the  same  story.  Everyone  likes 
the  National  because  it  — 

—  does  not  store  water.  No  freezing  in 
Winter;  no  warm,  stagnant  water  in 
Summer.  Well  temperature  water  from 
every  faucet  the  year  ’round! 

—  pumps  direct  to  faucets  from  well, 
cistern,  stream  or  lake.  Simply  lay 
piping  and  connect  another  pump. 

—  can  be  installed  anywhere.  Choice  of 
electric  or  gas  engine  type.  Put  in  base¬ 
ment,  unheated  garage,  barn  or  power 
shed.  Use  your  own  gas  engine  if  you  wish. 

—  is  3,000,000  gallons  beyond  experi¬ 
ment.  Patented,  single  cylinder,  rust¬ 
proof  pump  (which  fits  4,  5  and  6  inch 
well  casings)  uses  no  needle  valves  or 
metal  floats.  Has  less  than  half  as  many 
parts  as  any  other  air  operated  pump. 


Write  for  free  copy  of  “Fresh  Water”  —  an 
interesting,  32 -page  booklet  that  everyone 
shouldreadbeforeinvesting  in  a  water  system. 


National  Utilities 
Corporation 

303  Belle  view  Place 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Subsidiary  of  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company,  World’s 
largest  and  oldest  builders  of 
air  -  controlled  equipment. 


Below  is  typical 
arrangement  of 
engine- operated 
power  unit. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


them  put  away  with  boiling  syrup,  fine 
for  the  lunch  pail.  Apples  to  peel,  fire 
to  replenish  under  dry  house,  some  to¬ 
bacco  to  sucker  when  the  sun  gets  a  lit¬ 
tle  farther  away  ;  good  wishes  to  one  and 
all  !  MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Making  and  Canning 
Sauerkraut 

Kraut  is  made  by  cutting  cabbage  into 
fine  shreds,  packing  firmly  with  salt,  and 
allowing  it  to  ferment.  Earthenware  jars 
are  one  of  the  best  containers  for  kraut, 
but  straight-sided  barrels  of  cypress  may 
be  used,  with  a  layer  of  loose  cabbage  or 
grape  leaves  in  the  bottom.  Trim  off  the 
outer  green  leaves  of  the  cabbage  and  re¬ 
move  the  core.  Put  a  layer  of  cabbage 
in  the  container,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and 
continue  until  the  container  is  full,  using 
in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  of  salt  to  40  lbs. 
of  cabbage.  Sprinkle  salt  over  the  top 
layer  of  cabbage,  and  then  lay  over  it  one 
or  two  layers  of  cheesecloth,  tucking  it 
down  at  the  sides.  Put  on  this  a  plate 
or  piece  of  board  (do  not  use  pine),  and 
place  a  weight  on  this.  Let  the  kraut 
remain  in  a  moderately  warm  room  until 
fermentation  ceases  (eight  or  ten  days)  ; 
then  keep  in  a  cool  place.  It  may  be 
sealed  with  melted  paraffin,  forming  a 
layer  44  in.  thick  over  the  surface. 

Many  of  our  readers  can  sauerkraut 
without  cooking.  When  fermentation  is 
finished,  it  is  packed  in  sterilized  glass 
jars,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  brine ; 
a  new  rubber  ring  is  put  on  and  the  lid 
sealed  tight.  We  are  told  that  in  a  cool 
cellar  it  will  keep  until  the  next  Summer 
in  this  way.  Others  can  it  by  the  cold 
pack  method.  When  fully  fermented  it  is 
packed  in  the  jars,  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  brine,  rubber  and  lid  put  on, 
and  wire  put  over  the  top  without  snap¬ 
ping  down  tight ;  it  is  then  processed  in 
the  boiler  for  1%  hours,  then  sealed 
tight  without  opening.  It  will  keep  in¬ 
definitely  in  this  way. 

One  of  our  correspondents  tells  us  that 
she  makes  her  sauerkraut,  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  at  a  time,  in  quart  preserve  jars, 
pressing  it  down  firmly  in  the  jar ;  then, 
when  fermentation  ceases,  she  puts  on 
rubber  ring  and  lid,  and  seals  the  jar 
tight.  She  says  it  is  very  little  trouble, 
and  the  kraut  keeps  well. 


A  Batch  of  Cookies 

Hermit  cookies  are  an  old  favorite 
with  us,  and  the  others  given,  mostly  drop 
cookies,  do  not  take  much  of  the  busy 
housewife’s  time  to  make. 

Drop  Hermit  Cookies. — One  cup  brown 
or  white  sugar,  brown  makes  them  richer, 
44  cup  shortening,  44  cup  milk,  two  scant 
cups  flour,  two  eggs,  one  cup  chopped 
raisins,  44  cup  chopped  nut  meats,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  44  teaspoon  cloves 
or  ginger,  three  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
salt. 

Drop  Ginger  Cookies. — Two  cups  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  cup  shortening,  one  cup  sugar, 
four  teaspoons  ginger,  four  teaspoons 
soda,  one  cup  boiling  water,  two  eggs, 
S44  cups  flour.  Different  brands  of  flour 
vary  so  that  I  try  a  cooky  first  before 
I  bake  any.  If  they  flatten  out  they  need 
more  flour,  if  they  crack  open  they  are 
too  stiff. 

Graham  Cookies. — One-half  cup  butter, 
two  cups  sugar,  one  egg,  one  cup  sour 
milk,  144  cups  wheat  flour,  2%  cups 
graham  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  soda, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  two  teaspoons  vanilla, 
one  cup  raisins  chopped. 

Best  Ever  Molasses  Cookies.  —  Two 
cups  sugar,  two  cups  molasses,  two  cups 
shortening,  four  tablespoons  vinegar  add¬ 
ed  last,  four  tablespoons  water,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  soda,  two  teaspoons  cinnamon, 
two  teaspoons  ginger,  salt.  Flour  to  roll 
nicely. 

Filled  Chocolate  Cookies.  —  Three- 
fourths  cup  butter,  44  cup  white  sugar, 
44  cup  brown  sugar,  one  egg,  2-3  cup  of 
sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  two  cups 
flour,  four  tablespoons  cocoa.  Roll  thin 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven ;  put  two 
cookies  together  with  the  following  fill¬ 
ing: 

Filling  for  Chocolate  Cookies. — Two 
cups  confectioner’s  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
butter,  44  cup  milk,  vanilla.  MRS.  L.  j.  F. 


Two  Butternut  Cakes 

Here  are  two  cake  recipes  for  the  farm 
woman  so  fortunate  as  to  have  butter¬ 
nuts  : 

Butternut  Spice  Cake.  —  Three  eggs 
(beaten  whites  folded  in  last),  %  cup 
lard,  144  cups  sugar,  44  teaspoon  soda 
dissolved  in  one  cup  ’buttermilk,  two 
cups  flour  sifted  with  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  one  teaspoon  allspice,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves,  44  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup 
chopped  and  floured  raisins,  one  cup 
chopped  and  floured  butternut  meats. 

Butternut  Chocolate  Cake. — Two  cups 
sugar  and  44  cup  lard  creamed,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  dissolved  in  144  cups  butter¬ 
milk,  44  teaspoon  salt,  two  eggs  and  two 
squares  of  melted  chocolate,  244  cups 
flour,  one  cup  chopped  butternut  meats. 
Makes  good  layer  cake  with  either  white 
or  chocolate  fillings.  mrs.  c.  m.  c. 


Peach  Cream 

A  quart  of  fine  peaches  cut  into  quar¬ 
ters.  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  with 
a  half  cup  of  fine  granulated  sugar  until 
it  is  stiff  enough  to  cut  with  a  knife. 


Davis  is 

PURE  AND 
SURE 


DAVIS 

COSTS 

LESS 


Cookie-cutting  animals 
Bright  and  shiny  new, 

Make  tasty  treats  for  children 
With  the  set  we’ll  send  to  you. 


RIGHT 

EVERY 

TIME 


)HE  only  cost  is  15c  for  packing 
and  postage.  With  each  set  we  will 
enclose  free  the  new  Davis  “Book  of 
T empting  Recipes.”  Use  coupon  below. 

It’s  to  acquaint  you  with  the  treats  so 
easily  made  with  Davis  Baking  Powder. 
Crisp  cookies,  light-as-a-feather  biscuits, 
golden  brown  waffles — all  your  baking 
comes  out  right  when  you  use  Davis. 
You  pay  less  for  Davis  and  you  use  less. 
Bake  it  BEST  with  Davis. 

Only  one  set  of  Cookie  Cutters  can  be  sent  to 
a  family.  This  offer  expires  July  ist,  1927. 


Bake  it  BEST  with 

AVIS 

BAKING 
POWDER 

r 


AND  YOU 
USE  LESS 


R.  B.  DAVIS  CO. 
Dept.  H-10, 
Hoboken.,  N.  J. 

Please  send  Cookie  Cutters 
and  “Tempting  Recipes.”  I  en¬ 
close  15c  to  cover  mailing  costs. 


Name 


Address . 

PRINT  plainly!  State. 


GULDEN5 


Mustard 


You  will  like  the  mellow, 
appetite-arousing  flavor  of 
Gulden’s  better  than  any 
mustard  you  ever  tasted. 

New  recipe  book,  ''Seasoning 
Secrets,”  sent  free  on  request 

Charles  Gulden,  Inc.,  Dept.E-2 
48  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 


l/3  tO  ✓  j- 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Re¬ 
duced  Factory  Prices.  In¬ 
troduces  sensational  5-Year 

Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  and  combination 
gas  and  coal  ranges  in  soft  grey 
and  delft  blue.  Mahogany  porce¬ 
lain  enamel  heating  stoves.Cash 
or  easy  terms— as  lowas  $3  down. 
$3  monthly.  24  hr.  shpts.  30  day 
free  trial  .360  day  approval  test.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  26  yrs. in  busi¬ 
ness.  600,000  customers.  Write  today 
for  your  copy  of  this  FREE  book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 

KALAMAZOO  MICH. 


“A  KaaaixvaczjQa, — 

Trade  Mack  Registered  Direct  to  You” 


Pipe  or  Pipeless 
Furnaces 

*59™ 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

We  beat  them  all  on  many  points 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 

Smyth-despard  Co. 

833-839  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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BANISH  the  pill  box  and 
teaspoon!  Take  Nature’s 
tonic  “Sleep.”  Get  your  proper 
rest  at  night.  Sleep  on  a  bed¬ 
spring  that  supports  your  spine 
in  all  of  its  natural  curves.  Sleep 
on  a  bedspring  that  fits  your 
body — and  takes  the  strain 
from  your  nerves  and  muscles. 
Get  yourself  a  FOSTER  IDEAL 
SPRING  — give  yourself  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  proper  relaxation, 
rest  and  recuperation.  The 
FOSTER  IDEAL  will  help 
Nature  to  help  you  because 

It’s  a  Better  Bedspring 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY, 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Spiral  Bedspring  that  Supports  the  Spine 


Gift  Blankets  and 
Auto  Robes  of 
Y our  Extra  W ool! 


WHAT  better  use  could  you  put  it 
to  ?  Send  us  your  wool  and  we 
will  make  it  up  for  you  into  handsome, 
valuable  Christmas  gift  blankets  for  a 
nominal  charge. 

We  do  this  only  as  an  accommodation 
to  wool  growers.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  and  wool  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  explaining  plan  to  Dept.  E-l  0 

CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


( - 

For  Real 

Protection 

and 

Comfort 
on  the 
Coldest 
Days 
Wear 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Brown’s B>h  Jacket 

This  Old  Reliable  Working  Garment 

is  made  with  care  to  fit  the  body  snugly 
without  binding,  of  strong  knit  cloth 
with  warm  knit-in  wool  fleece  lining. 
It  wears  like  iron,  and  proper  washing 
will  not  hurt  shape  or  warmth. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  three  styles — 
coat  with  or  without  collar ,  and  vest. 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


AKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  ets.  post  paid, stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25, 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


Take  the  yolks  and  mix  with  half  a  cup 
of  granulated  sugar  and  a  pint  of  milk. 
Put  the  peaches  into  the  mixture,  place 
in  a  pudding  dish  and  'bake  until  almost 
firm,  then  put  in  whites  mixing  all  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  put  in  oven  again  and  cook  to 
a  light  brown.  Eat  ice  cold.  MRS.  L.  K.. 


Notes  From  Oklahoma 

A  most  pleasant  Summer  is  fast  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close,  and  September  and  school 
days  have  again  arrived.  We  mothers 
are  daily  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
proper  food  and  clothing  for  the  children 
in  school.  Now  that  I  live  in  a  small  col¬ 
lege  town,  wThere  all  my  student  family 
come  home  for  the  noond«y  meal,  I  am 
no  longer  bothered  with  daily  preparation 
of  the  lunch  basket,  which  often  must 
contain  enough  different  articles  of  food 
to  appeal  to  half  a  dozen  youngsters  of 
varying  vigor  and  appetites.  For  many 
years  I  had  to  prepare  dinner  pails  five 
days  each  week  during  the  school  year, 
for  my  children,  since  old  enough  to  en¬ 
ter  school,  have  always  answered  “pres¬ 
ent”  every  day  unless  -prevented  by  severe 
weather,  or  illness.  However,  they  all, 
luckily  for  both  myself  and  our  meager 
purse,  possessed  strong  bodies  and  normal 
appetites,  and  if  plenty  of  nourishing, 
plain  food  was  provided  there  was  little 
grumbling  as  to  the  contents  of  the  dinner 
pail,  all  of  which  is  so  different  from 
some  children  which  I  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  .these  later  years.  Their  appe¬ 
tites  have  been  pampered  until  only  the 
most  dainty,  and  too  often  improper  food, 
is  accepted  at  all,  and  the  mothers  must 
plan  daily  for  something  different  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  child  eat  sufficient  to  keep 
up  bodily  needs.  Personally,  I  think  par¬ 
ents  should  insist  that  the  child,  while 
young,  be  taught  to  relish  simple,  nourish¬ 
ing,  easily-prepared  dishes,  as  milk,  eggs, 
butter,  beans,  potatoes,  fruits,  etc.  Such 
children  will  almost  invariably  prefer 
these  better  foods  to  sweets  and  dainties. 

I  look  forward  -to  each  number  of  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  eagerly,  and  enjoy  them  so 
much  ;  they  give  one  an  intimate  insight 
into  the  home  life  of  the  writers  and, 
while  living,  as  many  of  us  do,  under 
widely  varying  conditions  and  surround¬ 
ings  which  differ. widely  from  those  of  our 
neighbors,  we  are  working  for  the  best 
interest  of  those  dependent  upon  us ; 
striving,  planning,  working,  endeavoring 
in  every  way  possible  to  train  the  boys 
and  girls  for  higher  American  citizen¬ 
ship. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  let¬ 
ters  of  “Hired  Man’s  Wife,”  although  my 
experience  has  been  very  different  from 
hers.  I  began  married  life  as  the  wife 
of  a  poor  hired  man.  Later  he  was  a 
poor  renter,  and  finally  we  owned  our 
home,  also  some  land  to  rent  to  others.  I 
have  also  -lived  among  strangers  at  times, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  felt 
lonely,  and  I  certainly  have  never  felt 
“snubbed”  or  slighted  in  any  community 
where  I  have  lived.  Perhaps  our  big- 
hearted  western  people  are  more  friend¬ 
ly,  for  there  is  almost  no  class  distinction 
among  the  common  or  working  class  of 
western  folk.  No  farm  woman  would 
think  of  snubbing  the  wife  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  hired  man,  but  they  do,  as  a  rule, 
extend  much  courtesy  and  favor  to  their 
tenant  families,  provided  they  are  nice 
people.  But  then  some  people  make 
friends  easily,  while  others  find  it  hard  to 
break  in.  I  have  always  been  willing  to 
go  half  way,  and  if  necessary,  will  go 
still  further,  along  friendly  lines.  If  a 
member  of  my  neighbor’s  family  is  ill  I 
never  wait  to  get  acquainted,  nor  to  be 
sent  for,  but  go  right  over,  introduce  my¬ 
self  and  offer  my  services.  It  matters 
not  whether  this  service  be  needed  in  the 
sickroom,  or  in  the  kitchen ;  it  is  given 
freely  and  without  hope  of  return.  How¬ 
ever,  the  art  of  making  friends  seems  to 
be  natural  and  easier  with  some  people 
than  others,  yet  I  think  that  we  too  often 
look  for  the  little  slights,  and  if  we  look 
for  them  they  are  easily  seen  and  we  are 
happy,  or  miserable,  largely  as  we  choose 
to  be.  The  matters  of  friendship  is  large¬ 
ly  a  game  of  “give  and  take.”  If  'full 
measure,  out  of  a  joyful  heart,  is  put  in, 
that  full  and  running  over  will  return 
to  the  giver.  If  we  extend  a  weak  hand, 
in  a  reticent  manner,  the  same  is  re¬ 
turned  to  us.  I  have  found  many  times 
that  a  hearty  handshake  and  pleasant 
smile  seldom  fail  to  give  good  returns, 
and  often  soften  the  heart  of  those 
classed  as  haughty  and  proud.  Those  vvlio 
are  continually  looking  for  class  distinc¬ 
tion  and  slights  will  not  fail  to  find  them, 
but  if  we  extend  a  friendly  hand  and 
pleasant  greeting  to  all  there  will  always 
be  worthwhile  friends.  . 

C-otton-picking  time  is  again  with  us 
and  the  rural  schools  are  closing,  one  by 
one,  for  a  two  months’  vacation  in  order 
that  the  children  may  assist  in  harvesting 
the  crop.  The  yield  promises  to  be  fair, 
and  the  price  has  opened  up  fairly  well. 
Only  a  few  loads  have  been  sold  on  our 
local  market.  There  is  always  a  good 
premium  for  the  first  load ;  this  is  con¬ 
tributed  'by  the  business  men  of  the  town. 
The  first  load  sold  here  last  week  brought 
seven  cents  per  pound  in  the  seed ;  this 
together  with  the  premium  of  $63,  netted 
the  grower  $192.  Practically  all  of  the 
cotton  crop  is  marketed  in  the  seed.  The 
farmer  and  his  family  gather  all  that  can 
be  tramped  into  a  wagon.  Much  of  the 
hauling  is  now  done  in  trucks,  when  it  is 
ready  for  market.  Many  families  gather 
a  load  every  two  days,  and  where  there  is 
a  large  family  of  good  pickers  they  may 
gather  1,200  to  1,500  lbs.  in  one  day,  1,- 


500  lbs.  being  the  average  load.  There  is 
always  a  rush  during  the  cotton  picking 
season ;  the  children,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
mind  the  work  and  are  busy  and  happy 
from  morning  to  night,  singing,  talking, 
etc.,  while  the  nimble  fingers  are  busily 
snatching  the  silky  locks  and  storing 
them  in  the  long  sacks  lining  from  the 
shoulder.  When  the  crop  is  sold  and 
school  starts  there  will  be  new  shoes  and 
clothing  for  all,  and  the  work  is  soon  for¬ 
gotten.  LILY  REED  YORK. 


An  Autumn  Shower 

Autumn  in  all  its  glory  is  with  us 
again,  bringing  days  that  rival  the  fairest 
Summer  can  offer.  Ideal  days  are  these 
for  the  bride  who  has  chosen  this  season 
for  the  happiest  event  of  her  life.  En¬ 
tertaining  the  Autumn  bride-to-be  might 
be  done  most  appropriately  by  means  of 
a  pantry  or  canned  fruit  shower.  Every 
one  has  an  overflowing  fruit  shelf  at  this 
time  of  year,  and  one  or  two  jars  are 
never  missed,  and  coming  from  so  many 
different  homes  would  provide  a  variety 
of  good  things  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  new 
home  during  the  months  to  come. 

Canned  fruit  of  every  kind,  vegetables 
and  meat  put  up  by  the  cold  pack  method, 
pickles  and  relishes  in  dear  little  brown 
jars  with  cute  knobby  covers,  jellies  in 
attractive  covered  cups,  jams,  preserves, 
conserves,  marmalade,  fruit  butters, 
maple  syrup,  mincemeat,  grape  juice, 
sweet  cider  and  other  fruit,  juices  to  be 
used  for  jelly  or  for  refreshing  drinks, 
any  or  all,  are  sure  to  be  appreciated. 

Each  gift  should  .be  labelled  and  a  tag 
attached  with  the  recipe  for  the  contents, 
these  to  be  copied  by  the  bride  and  put 
away  in  her  recipe  cabinet  for  future 
reference.  The  rooms  and  tables  can  be 
•made  so  gay  with  bowls  of  Fall  flowers 
in  their  wide  variety  of  colors,  or  with 
bright  leaves  and  berries  gathered  from 
the  woods  and  lields.  Pretty  leaves  may 
be  used  for  place  cards,  the  name  being 
written  on  a  small  card  and  holes 
punched  for  the  stem  of  the  leaf  to  pass 
though. 

Nut.  bread  sandwiches,  a  tasty  salad 
served  in  tomato  cups,  tiny  fruit  cakes, 
coffee  and  peach  sherbet  make  a  delicious 
menu  for  the  refreshments. 

A  contest  in  keeping  with  the  occasion 
is  as  follows  :  What  berry  is  : 

1.  Coarse  and  rough  like  a  file?  Rasp¬ 
berry. 

2.  The  oldest  berry?  Elderberry. 

3.  An  evergreen  tree?  Hemlock  berry. 

4.  The  stem  of  grain?  Strawberry. 

5.  A  piece  of  thin  doth?  Mulberry. 

6.  The  Negro?  Blackberry. 

7.  Used  for  sewing?  Thimbleberry. 

8.  An  Indian?  Squawberry. 

9.  A  fowl?  Gooseberry. 

10.  A  bit  of  the  sky?  Blueberry. 

11.  A  hindrance?  Barberry. 

12.  Good  for  indigestion?  Wiutergreen 
berry. 

13.  An  indentation  of  water?  Bay- 
berry. 

14.  A  drop  of  water?  Dewberry. 

15.  The  name  of  one  of  Mark  Twain’s 
characters?  “Huckleberry”  (Finn). 

MRS.  F.  L.  .B. 


Pinwheel  Patchwork  Quilt 

After  seeing  two  quilt  designs  so  much 
like  mine  I  am  sending  you  a  block.  This 


one  is  called  the  “Pinwheel,”  but  is  very 
similar  to  both  the  “Dutchman’s”  and 
“Farmer’s”  puzzles.  mrs.  j.  f. 


High  Bush  Cranberries 

East  season  someone  asked  about  bush 
cranberries.  Bush  cranberries  are  not 
only  “all  right  to  cook,”  but  are  among 
the  most  healthful  and  tasty  of  the  farm 
fruits,  if  treated  properly.  For  all  pur¬ 
poses  pick  the  fruits  before  they  are  quite 
ripe  and  use  plenty  of  sugar.  For  ordi¬ 
nary  sauce,  stem  and  wash  thoroughly. 
Nearly  cover  with  water ;  add  a  generous 
amount  of  sugar,  boil  rapidly  for  10 
minutes.  If  enough  sugar  is  used  the 
juice  with  jelly. 

For  jam,  cook  the  same  as  for  sauce 
omitting  the  sugar;  rub  thorough  col¬ 
ander,  or  squeeze  through  strong  coarse 
cloth.  Return  to  kettle,  add  equal 
amount  of  sugar,  and  boil  until  sugar  is 
dissolved. 

For  jelly  proceed  as  for  jam,  only 
don’t  squeeze  the  juice  through  or  the 
jelly  will  not  be  clear.  Measure  and  re¬ 
turn  to  kettle.  Boil  10  minutes;  add  an 
equal  measure  of  sugar,  heated  or  cold, 
boil  'three  minutes,  skim  and  pour  into 
glasses.  W.  N.  h. 
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Maytag  Washer 


5SolidXMinIoad$ 
Shipment  to 

Eastern 
Tenitoiy 


in  one 


For  homes  with  electric¬ 
ity,  the  Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor. 


FREE 

Trial  for  a  whole 
week’s  washing 

Test  this  new-day  washer  with 
the  self-cleaning,  self-emptying, 
big-capacity,  cast-aluminum  tub. 
Any  Maytag  dealer  will  lend 
you  one  for  a  week’s  washing 
FREE.  If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself, 
don’t  keep  it. 

[F — 5T-1] 


Deferred 
Payments  1 
You'll 
Never 
Miss 


Gasoline 
or  Electric 
Power 
runs  the 
Maytag 


This  is  the 
largest  individual 
shipment  of  merchan¬ 
dise  ever  made.  Over 
11,000  Maytag  Aluminum 
Washers,  valued  at  $2,000,000. 

In  all  washing  machine  history,  never  before  has 
there  been  a  success  like  the  Maytag.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  washers  now  sold  in  the  world  are 
Maytags.  This  World  Leadership  was  won  solely  by 
the  ability  of  the  Maytag  to  wash  clothes  faster,  cleaner 
and  easier — big  tubfuls  in  3  to  7  minutes,  washed  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  even  stubborn  edge-dirt  is  removed  without 
hand-rubbing. 

The  Ideal  Farm  Washer 

For  homes  without  electricity,  the  Maytag  is  available  with 
an  in-built  gasoline  Multi-Motor,  an  exclusive  Maytag  feature. 
It  is  simple  and  compact  as  an  electric  motor,  starts  with  a 
flip  of  the  foot  lever  and  does  a  big  washing  on  a  few  cents 
worth  of  gasoline.  For  homes  with  electricity  the  Maytag  is 
built  with  a  standard  electric  motor.  You  can  only  appreciate 
the  many  advantages  of  the  Maytag  by  a  free  trial  washing. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton ,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851-53  N.  Broad  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Call  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below : 


NEW  YORK 

Afton . Harry  G.  Horton 

Albany . G.  C.  Reardon,  Inc. 

Albion . Larwood  Maytag  Store 

Amsterdam 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop 

Auburn . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Ballston  Spa.  .  .Wendell  Townley 
Batavia.  .Charles  Mancuso  &  Son 
Binghamton. Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Bloomville . E.  W.  Simmons 

Boonville . Palmer  Bros. 

Brooklyn . Peter  J.  Tarziau 

1224  Fulton  St. 
Maytag  Washer  Co.,  Inc., 
6017  4th  Ave. 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros. 

Callieoon . It.  S.  Walker 

Canajoharie.Geesler  &  Keller,  Inc. 
Canandaigua. .  .Head  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel . J.  R.  Coie 

Champlain.  .Champlain  Hdwe.  Co. 
Chatham. Charles  M.  Canharn,  Inc. 

Corning . Corning  Maytag  Co. 

Cortland . G.  H.  Wiltsie 

Croton  Falls 

George  Juengst  &  Son 

Dundee . Clifton  L.  Yawger 

Dunkirk . Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Easton . Thos.  A.  McGrath 

(P.  O.  Valley  Falls) 

Eaton . E.  B.  Robie 

Eden . Hill  Maytag  Co. 

Eldred . Ray  C.  Ityman 

Ellenville . R.  S.  Walker 

Elmira.  .Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 

Fonda . E.  H.  Kurlbaum 

Fort  Plain .  Geesler  &  Keller,  Inc. 

Franklin . Ira  L.  Bradley 

Fulton . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Geneseo..F.  G.  Batchellor  &  Co. 

Geneva . Young  Maytag  Co. 

Gilboa . Wm.  D.  Thorpe 

Gouverneur.  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Gowanda . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hamilton . Edw.  W.  Arnst 

Hayts  Corners . II.  T.  Covert 

Highland . Walter  R.  Seaman,  Inc. 

Honeoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Hornell . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Huntington . C.  M.  Felt 

llion . C.  J.  Nichols 

Ithaca . Amos  A.  Barnes 

Jamestown. .  .Maytag  Shops.  Inc. 

Kings  Ferry . Roy  A.  Tuttle 

Kingston . R.  S.  Walker 

Lacona . Mrs.  C.  S.  Hooper 

Liberty . Kaudel  Bros. 

Lockport . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Lowville. .  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Malone . C.  F.  Mason 

Massena . .  .  Northern  Maytag  Co. 
Meehanicville.  .Curtis  Maytag  Co. 

Medina . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Middletown . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Mt.  Vernon 

Maytag  Mt.  Vernon  Co. 

Naples . John  M.  Vierhile 

Newark  Valley.. V.  G.  Saddlemire 
Newburgh. Newburgh  Maytag  Shop 
Niagara  Falls .  Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Astoria . Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Norwich . F.  E.  Skinner 

Nunda.Nunda  Elec.  Light  Co.,  Inc. 


Oak  Hill . Wm.  D.  Thorpe 

Care  E.  Ford 

<>alifield . F.  B.  Cope 

Ogdensburg. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Olean . Lang’s  Hdwe. 

Oswego. .  .Johnston  Maytag  Store 

Owego . Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Pawling . e.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill . Wm.  J.  Donovan 

Perry 

Genesee  County  Maytag  Co. 

Pine  Plains . Paul  G.  Roberts 

Plattsburg.Maytag  Plattsburg  Co. 
Pleasantville. Marshall  Hdwe.  Co. 
Port  Jefferson ..  Lercli  Music  Shop 

Port  Jervis . It.  Y.  Matthews 

Poughkeepsie 

Dutchess  Maytag  Shop 

Richmondville . L.  It.  Dibble 

Rochester 

Rochester  Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 

Rome . T.  V.  O’Shea 

Roscoe.  . .  .The  Roscoe  Hdwe.  Co. 
Salamanca ...  .Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Saranac  Lake . J.  O.  Galloway 

Schenectady 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop,  Inc. 

Schenevus . Grover  T.  Chase 

Sidney . Albert  E.  Covey 

Smithboro . John  G.  Smith 

Springfield  Gardens 

Puff  Maytag  Co. 

Spring  Valley 

Ramapaugh  Elec.  Co. 

Syracuse . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Tonawanda . H.  B.  Koenig 

Troy.. Henry  C.  Calhoun  Co.,  Inc 

Tupper  Lake . Tupper  Lake 

Garage  &  Supply  Co. 

Utica . II.  D.  Morehouse  &  Son 

Walden . T.  L.  Millspaugh 

Walton . J.  E.  Wood  &  Sous 

Watertown. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Watkins . Thompson  &  Pellet 

Wellsville . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Whitehall . C.  C.  Yeamans 

Williamson 

Northern  Wayne  Maytag  Co. 
Yonkers . Yonkers  Maytag  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown .. E.  P.  Saeger  Co.,  Inc. 

Arnold . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Bellevue. .  Bellevue  Maytag  Store 
Bethlehem  .The  Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Braddock . R.  H.  Hunt 

Bristol . Clymer  Maytag  Co. 

Carnegie.  . Carnegie  Maytag  Store 
Catasauqua. . . .  W.  T.  Kleppinger 

Chester . Chester  Maytag  Co. 

Clairton . Glenn  &  Richards 

Clearfield.  ,  Routch  &  Swartzle  Co. 

Coatsville . Carl  B.  Sherer 

Conneautville. .  .M.  D.  Thompson 

Coraopolis _ i..Ferree  Elec.  Co. 

Cresco . J.  A.  Seguine 

Dormont - George  S.  Hards  Co. 

Doylestown.  .Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 

Duquesne . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Easton . James  E.  Hauck 

Elverson 

Livingood  &  Keen  Maytag  Co. 
Frackville. .  Reiley  Maytag  Stores 
Erie . Erie  County  Maytag  Co. 


Galeton . Lush  Brothers 

Greensburg . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Harrisburg 

The  Maytag  Washer  Co. 
Hazleton. . Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 
Homestead 

Homestead  Maytag  Store 

Jeanette . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Kennett  Square. John  H.  Voorliees 
Latrobe.  .Latrobe  Elec.  Appl.  Co. 

Ligonier . L.  B.  Weller 

McKeesport 

F.  C.  Wampler  &  Son,  Inc. 

Malvern . Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Manor . Race  Street  Market 

Mansfield 

Tioga  County  Maytag  Co. 

Meadville . Lynn  W.  Camp 

Monessen . Waugaman  El.  Co. 

Montrose 

Greenwood’s  Maytag  Store 
Nanticoke 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co., 

224  South  Market  St. 

New  Kensington  .John  Fedan  &  Co. 
Norristown 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 

Oxford . Earnhart  Brothers 

Pennsburg. Charles  V.  Rotenberger 
Philadelphia  (Upper  Darby) 
Delaware  County  Maytag  Co., 
7103  Market  St., 

Tel.:  Boulevard  1255, 
Philadelphia — 

Ardmore  Maytag  Co., 

23  East  Lancaster  Pike, 
Ardmore  3292 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
3639  Germantown  Ave. 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
4743  Frankford  Ave. 

W.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
5206  Chestnut  St. 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
2017  S.  Broad  St. 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 

70  W.  Chelten  Ave. 

4743  Frankford  Ave. 
Phoenixville  .  McCarraher  Brothers 
Pittsburgh — 

Loettler  Maytag  Store, 

5904  Penn  Ave. 

Espy  Maytag  Store, 

2325  Carson  St. 

Espy  Maytag  Store, 

109  Meyran  Ave. 

Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

162  Brownsville  Road 
N.  Side  Maytag  Store, 

410  E.  Ohio  St. 

Squirell  Hill  Maytag  Studio, 

Cor.  Beacon  &  Murray 

Pottstown . Pomeroy’s  Inc. 

Pottsville. . Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 

Reading . E.  R.  Snyder 

Royersford. .  .McCarraher  Brothers 

Sayre . Harden  Bros. 

Seottdale . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Sharon.  .Sunshine  Elec.  Appl.  Co. 
Shenandoah. Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 
Slatiugton.  .Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 
Souderton . J.  M.  Landis  &  Co. 


Tarentum . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Titusville . Lynn  W.  Camp 

Towanda . Harden  Bros. 

Troy . Preston  &  Jaquis'n 

Tunkhannock 

Greenwood’s  Maytag  Store 
Vandergrift.  ..  .George  B.  Wiant 

Warren . Metzger-Wright  Co. 

Westchester. ..  .Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 


West  Newton. ..  .Ace  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkinsburg. ...  Regent  Elec.  Co. 
Williamstown 

Williamstown  Maytag  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Arlington . H.  C.  Staples  Co. 

Attleboro.  Flint  Co.  Maytag  Store 
Cambridge 

Anthony  B.  Cassedy,  Inc. 

Danvers . Harry  C.  Burnham 

E.  Douglas. .  .Provost  Maytag  Co. 
Fall  River. Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 

Falmouth . Dyer  Elec.  Co. 

Fitchburg. .  .W.  E.  Aubuchon  Co. 
Framingham 

Framingham  Maytag  Co. 

Gardner . J.  N.  Sylvestre 

Gloucester. L.  E.  Smith  Co.,  Inc. 
Greenfield 

Richard  H.  Bell  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Haverhill. .  .Haverhill  Maytag  Co. 
Holyoke. .  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Hingham . F.  Thompson 

Hyannis . Dyer  Elec.  Co. 

Hyde  Park . E.  C.  Clark 

Jamaica  Plain 

Maytag  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 


Lawrence. .  .P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Lowell . P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Lynn . Howard  F.  Pool  Co. 

Malden . Malden  Maytag  Co. 

Manchaug. .  .Provost  Maytag  Co. 

Mansfield ....  Flint  Maytag  Store 
Maynard . Alvin  H.  Fletcher 


Melrose . S.  S.  Porter 

Milford. .  .The  Beacon  Supply  Co. 
New  Bedford 

New  Bedford  Maytag  Shop 
Newburyport.  .Edward  M.  Plumer 

Northampton . Sharpe  Maytag 

Store 

Norwood ..  Norwood  Maytag  Shop 

Plymouth . Bliss  Hdwe.  Co. 

Quincy . Quincy  Maytag  Shop 

Southbridge.  .  .Perron  &  Company 
Spencer. ..  .M.  Lamoureux  &  Co. 
Springfield 

Graham’s  Maytag  Store 

Taunton . The  Flint  Co. 

Waltham.  .  .Waltham  Maytag  Co. 

Westboro . Frank  E.  Bowan 

Westfield . Bryan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Winchendon. . .  Abare  Maytag  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park . F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City 

So.  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 
Bayonne.  .Devlin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
Bloomfield. Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 


Bound  Brook . Smith  Elec.  Co. 

Camden . Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Egg  Harbor  City ...  .George  Senn 
Elizabeth.  .Maytag  Appliance  Co. 

Elmer . Schickedanz  &  Harker 

Hackensack...  .H.  Plager  &  Sons 

Hammonton . Rice  Hdwe.  Co. 

High  Bridge. Servu  Appliance  Co. 
Hightstown 

C.  W.  Plankey  Maytag  Co. 
Hopewell. ..  .Hopewell  Elect.  Co. 
Jersey  City — 

Wm.  C.  Devlin  &  Son, 

2321  Boulevard. 
Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 

424  Central  Ave. 

Kearney .  .Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 
Lambertville.. Servu  Appliance  Co. 


Metuelien . David  A.  Power 

Morristown . James  E.  Hauck 

Mt.  Holly . C.  G.  Pidgeon 


Newark. .  .Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 
New  Brunswick 

The  Elec.  Maid  Shop 
Newton. W.  F.  Howell  Hdwe.  Co. 
Passaic. ..  .Passaic  Maytag  Shop 
Paterson.  .Paterson  Maytag  Shop 
Penns  Grove .  Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 
Pennington ..  Mason’s  Hdwe.  Store 
Perth  Amboy. Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Pitman . C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Plainfield.  .  .Winn  &  Higgins,  Inc. 

Port  Norris . J.  R.  Prichard 

Red  Bank ...  Charles  K.  Hopping 
Roebling. Roebling  General  Store 

Salem . D.  J.  McCloskey 

Somerville ....  Smith  Radio  Shop 

Summit . Arthur  Manser 

Sussex . Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Toms  River _ Albert  W.  Dorsett 

Trenton . Trenton-Maytag  Co. 

West  New  York 

Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 

Wildwood . R.  W.  Ryan 

Woodbury ..  .Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Seaford . N.  Nathan  Estate 

Wilmington 

Wilmington  Maytag  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Bristol . Geo.  T.  Bachand 

Canaan . H.  A.  Weaver 

Collinsville . Guy  E.  Davis 

Danbury . Henry  Dick  &  Son 

Derby . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Granby . Granby  Supply  Co. 

Hartford. Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Meriden ....  Zimmer-Champlin  Co. 

Middletown . Geo.  J.  Findlay 

New  Britain 

New  Britain  Maytag  Store 

New  Haven . F.  Hallock  Co. 

New  London.  .  .George  J.  Findlay 

Norwich . Carl  M.  Sharpe 

Putnam . Carl  M.  Sharpe 

Rockville . George  H.  Lord 

S.  Manchester. .  .Alfred  A.  Grezel 
Stafford  Springs..  .George  H.  Lord 
Stamford. .  .Maytag  Service,  Inc. 

Torrington . j.  Diachenko 

Wallingford . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Waterbury . F.  Hallock  Co. 
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Tamaqua ...  Williams  Maytag  Co. 
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Machines  Demonstrated  in  All  Show  Rooms  of  the  NEW  YORK  EDISON  COMPANY 

IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITSELF,  DON’T  KEEP  IT 
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Corn 
iGluten 
Feed 
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Thousands  of  farmers  and  feeders  who  have  gone  through  a 
busy  summer  are  buying  Com  Gluten  Feed  to  supply  digestible 
protein  to  their  grain  and  roughage.  Follow  their  example.  Get 
your  winter  supply  now. 

Com  Gluten  Feed 

23%  Protein 

Makes  Every  Ration  Better^ 


It  is  not  what  an  animal  EATS,  but  what  it  DIGESTS  that  makes 
meat  or  milk,  you  can  make  your  rations  more  digestible  by  feeding  Corn 
Gluten  Feed. 

In  each  100-pound  bag  of  Com  Gluten  Feed  you  get  five  to  twenty-five 
pounds  more  digestible  material  than  you  get  in  the  other  protein  concen¬ 
trates  commonly  used. 

So  when  you  feed  a  ration  containing  Com  Gluten  Feed  you  make 
more  money  because  the  cow  digests  more,  therefore  she  does  not  need  as 
much  feed  to  make  a  gallon  of  milk. 

Order  your  winter  supply  of  Com  Gluten  Feed  at  once.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  sell  it,  any  manufacturer  will  supply  you.  Feed  it  with  your  home 
grown  materials. 


Fill  Out  and 
Mail  This 


Associated  Corn  Products  Mfrs. 

Feed  Research  Dept.  C-Oct. 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  mail  Bulletin  containing  28  good  rations  for  Cattle, 
Cows,  Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry. 

Name . 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 
T  own . 


Dealer’s  Name.... 


^owa.. 


. State . 


. State . 


DO  THIS— NOW 

Mail  the  coupon  for  a  free  copy  of  Bulletin,  contain¬ 
ing  28  good  rations  for  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows,  hogs, 
sheep  and  poultry. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  5-C 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 
Feed  Research  Department 
208  S.  La  Salic  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

No.  58 
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SOFT  BUNCH  OR  BRUISE 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee,  or 
throat  is  cleaned  off  promptly 
by  Absorbine  without  laying  up  ^ 
horse.  No  blister;  no  pain;  no 
hair  gone.  At  druggists,  or  $2.50 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions.  Valuable 
horse  book  8-S  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  “Colt’s knee  swol¬ 
len  four  to  five  times  normal  size.  Broke 
and  ran  for  two  weeks.  Now  almost 
well.  Absorbine  is  sure  great-’’ 


Absorbine 


|W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or.  Worms. <*Most  lor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  foi 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  About  815,"  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
I  We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
1  of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence, Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 

profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works,  302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 


OWEGO  WAGON  WORKS  °T?° 


STRAIGHT,  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIRE  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 


A  LeadcladRoof 
is  Lightning  Proof/ 

Let  us  tell  you  how 
you  can  protect 
your  crops  and 
stock  from  the 
dangerof  lightning. 
Write  today! 


Years  More  Protection  in  the  Thick  lead  Coating! 

The  older  a  tree,  the  thicker  its  bark.  The  thicker 
the  coating  on  your  fence,  the  longer  it  will  last. 

Leadclad  fence  is  coated  seven  times  heavier  than 
ordinary  galvanized  fence.  It  is  coated  with  pure 
everlasting  lead.  ,  „  . , 

Leadclad  and  galvanized  fences  erected  side  by  side 
have  shown  the  galvanized  to  bo  destroyed  by  rust 
while  the  Leadclad  is  as  good  as  the  day  it 
was  put  up. 

Save  money  by  buying  Leadclad.  It  lasts 
years  longer  and  costs  no  more  to  erect. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
1200  Plainfield  Ave.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Apples  in  the  Silo 

I  am  coming  to  you  with  a  problem 
Will  apples  mixed  with  corn  in  tilling  a 
silo  make  good  silage?  I  have  a  crop  of 
300  bushels  of  apples,  and  from  what  I 
hear  of  at  present,  'they  will  not  be  worth 
drawing  off  the  farm.  Report  is  buyers 
are  going  to  make  a  price  of  40  cents  per 
100  lbs.  tree  run.  My  silo  is  12x25  ft. 
Macedon,  N.  Y.  c.  b.  m. 

I  have  known  of  one  instance  where  ap¬ 
ples  were  run  into  the  silo  along  with  the 
silage  corn.  In  this  particular  instance 
the  man  put  in  about  two  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples  to  every  half  ton  of  silage  corn.  I 
happen  to  know  that  the  silage  from  this 
combination  was  very  satisfactory  for 
feeding  purposes.  I  -have  no  information 
of  course  as  to  its  actual  feeding  value. 
The  apples  when  they  run  through  the 
blower  along  with  the  silage  were  finely 
cut  up  and  seemed  to  make  practically 
no  difference  in  the  appearane  of  the  sil¬ 
age. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  it  is 
convenient  to  run  the  apples  in  through 
the  silage  cutter  it  would  not  add  much 
to  the  expense,  and  if  mixed  along  with 
the  corn  will  do  away  with  the  problem 
of  rotting  that  may  be  encountered  if  the 
apples  are  fed  individually.  I  do  not  see 
that  there  would  be  very  much  difference 
in  expense  one  way  or  the  other. 

A.  R  MERRILL. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

The  idea  is  so  far  ahead  of  the  usual 
one  of  making  apples  into  booze,  under 
such  conditions,  where  the  returns  are 
often  greater  than  the  returns  from  good 
apples,  that  if  one  can  make  a  success  of 
it  the  idea  would  be  well  worth  spread¬ 
ing.  I  regret  I  am  not  at  all  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  speak  from  experience  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  the  common  sense  of  it  should 
appeal  to  anyone.  The  300  bushels  the 
man  has,  run  into  silo,  a  few  bushels  at  a 
time,  poured  right  on  the  carrier  with  t lie 
bundles  of  corn,  crushed  and  blown  inlo 
the  silo,  mixed  with  the  corn,  could  not 
fail  to  keep  in  good  condition  and  would 
be  far  safer  than  feeding  whole,  and  less 
labor  than  they  could  he  prepared  for  feed 
in  any  other  way. 

Some  of  the  big  folks  say  there  is  no 
value  for  feed  in  either  an  apple  or  ap¬ 
ple  pomace.  They  are  welcome  to  their 
opinion,  which  may  be  founded  on  scien¬ 
tific  investigation,  through  analysis,  but 
when  one  asks  the  cows,  it  is  a  different 
matter,  and  hut  for  the  answer  they  gave 
us  through  the  milk  pail,  we  would  not 
be  on  this  farm  today,  in  all  probability. 

The  kind  of  corn  going  into  the  silo 
this  season  here  in  'the  north  almost  en¬ 
tirely  destitute  of  ears  I  doubt  very  much 
will  give  any  better  results  than  apples 
mixed  with  it  or  apple  pomace,  going  to 
waste  by  the  carload.  Isaac  c.  Rogers. 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  never  heard  of  putting  apples  in  the 
silo.  I  very  gravely  doubt  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  so  doing  When  apples  are  put  in 
the  cider  press  the  juice  squeezes  out. 
When  apples  are  put  under  the  pressure 
of  the  silo,  unquestionably  the  juice 
would  squeeze  out.  Furthermore,  if  mixed 
with  the  corn,  this  year  with  corn  rather 
more  juicy  than  usual,  less  mature  than 
usual,  we  would  have,  in  my  judgment,  a 
vat  rather  than  a  silo.  We  have  ensiled 
apple  pomace  with  excellent  success.  It 
Is  quite  a  hit  drier  than  the  apple  itself, 
the  fibrous  material  is  more  compact,  less 
diffused,  and  it  packs  well  and  keeps  well. 

Now,  if  this  man  has  300  bushels  of 
apples,  my  judgment  is  that  if  he  can 
make  cider  and  then  use  the  residue  as 
pomace,  he  would  be  doing  as  well  as  lie 
could  do.  I  may  remark  that  the  apples 
themselves  could  be  fed  to  fair  advantage. 
In  1901  we  fed  four  cows  in  alternate 
periods,  rations  where  apples  replaced 
roughly  three-fourths  of  the  silage,  and 
found  the  unit  of  dry  matter  in  the  ap¬ 
ples  made  as  much  milk  as  did  the  unit 
of  dry  matter  in  the  silage.  Pound  for 
pound  they  were  not  equal  to  silage,  but 
pound  for  pound  of  dry  matter  appeared 
to  be  practically  as  good.  They  appeared 
to  have  about  40  per  cent  of  the  feeding 
value  of  silage.  No  damage  resulted  to 
the  cows  from  somewhat  liberal  feeding. 

We  find  in  the  statement  of  the  experi- 
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ment  that  dairymen  have  different  views 
as  to  the  feeding  value  of  apples.  Some 
claim  that  they  cause  cows  to  dry  up, 
whereas  others  have  not  had  that  experi¬ 
ence.  We  found  that  the  milk  flow  shrank 
somewhat  hut  not  excessively,  and  we 
attribute  this  to  the  lessened  food  supply 
afforded  the  cows  when  the  apples  were 
fed,  for  apples  contain  only  about  one- 
half  the  dry  matter  of  good  silage. 

I  likewise  find  in  the  statement  of  the 
result  of  the  experiment  a  warning 
against  heavy  feeding  of  apples  in  the 
following  phraseology : 

“The  station  veterinarian  has  frequent¬ 
ly  observed  in  his  private  practice  that 
cows  getting  into  orchards  and  eating 
heavily  become  sick,  losing  control  of 
their  limbs  (lack  of  co-ordination)  and 
appearing  as  if  intoxicated.  The  milk 
flow  has  in  several  cases  been  seriously 
shrunk  and  in  some  instances  the  ani¬ 
mals  have  dried  up  within  24  hours,  even 
though  in  full  flush  of  milk.  Indeed, 
death  has  not  infrequently  ensued.” 

j.  L.  HILLS. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 


Jersey  Cattle  Club’s  New 
Secretary 

Lewis  W.  Morley,  director  of  Exension 
and  Register  of  Merit  Department  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  that  organization. 
He  succeeds  R.  M.  Gow,  who  has  resigned 
to  be  treasurer  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  This 
change  took  effect  September  7,  1926. 

Mr.  Morley  has  been  associated  with 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  since 
August,  1925.  He  was  born  in  1S91  on 
a  farm  in  Potter  Co.,  Pa.  He  worked  his 
way  through  high  school  and  after  gradu¬ 
ation  taught  school  for  three  years.  In 
1913  he  took  a  -two-year  course  in  agri¬ 
culture  at  the  Penn.  State  College ;  next 
studied  under  Prof.  Eckles,  the  dairy  au¬ 
thority  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  He 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  in  1919 
lie  took  a  position  in  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service  of  Penn.  State 
College  where  he  remained  as  Dairy  Ex¬ 
tension  Specialist  for  six  years. 

R.  M.  Gow,  the  former  secretary,  has 
faithfully  served  the  club  for  the  past  44 
years  and  he  has  seen  the  club  grow  from 
a  one-room  establishment  to  the  present 
permanent  organization  which  owns  and 
occupies  an  entire  building  in  the  heart 
of  New  York  City. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter. — Higher  scoring  than  extras, 
45 %  to  46c;  extras,  45c;  extra  firsts,  43 
to  44i/2  ;  firsts,  41  to  42%  c ;  seconds,  39 
to  40%c.  . 

Cheese. — Fresh  extra  twins,  24%  to 
25%c ;  firsts,  23  to  24c;  Young  America, 

24  to  25c;  held  extras,  28  to  28%c;  firsts, 

25  to  27c;  Young  America,  26  to  27c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 

60  to  62c;  mixed  colors,  56  to  58c; 'white 
extras,  53  to  55c;  eastern  extras,  44  to 
47c;  western  extras,  44  to  47c;  western 
extra  firsts,  41  to  43c;  firsts,  38  to  40c; 
seconds,  34  to  37c;  refrigerator  extra 
firsts,  38  to  38%c;  firsts,  36  to  37c;  sec¬ 
onds,  33  -to  35c. 

Apples.  —  Gravensteins,  $2.50  to  84 
bbl.  50c  to  $2  box;  Pippins,  40c  to  $1 
box’;  Wealthy,  $1.50  to  $3.50  'bbl.,  50c  to 
$1.25  box;  Wolf  River,  $3  to  $3.50  bbl., 
75c  to  $1.25  box ;  crabapples,  $1  to  $2.50 
box. 

Fruit. — Blueberries,  20  *to  32c  box ; 
cantaloupes,  Colorado  pink  meats,  flats, 
$1  to  $1.50;  standards,  $1.75  to  $3; 
Honey  Dew,  $1  to  $1.50;  Casabas,  $1.(5 
to  $2.50 ;  cranberries,  $3.50  to  $4  per  half 
bbl.  box;  grapes,  Delaware,  18  to  20c 
pony  bskt ;  Concord,  18c ;  grapefruit,  Isle 
of  Pines,  $3  to  $5;  lemons,  $3.50  to  $5.50 
box  ;  oranges,  California,  $4  to  $7.25  box  ; 
peaches,  $1.75  to  $2.75  6-bskt.  carrier; 
bu.  bskts,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  native,  75c  to 
$1.50  per  14-qt.  bskt.;  pears,  Clapps,  $1 
to  $1.50  box  ;  Bartlett,  $1.35  to  $2  box ; 
Seckel,  $2.25  to  $2.75  box;  plums,  Dam¬ 
son,  28  to  33c  pony  bskt. 

Hay  and  Straw — Hay,  ton,  No.  1,  Tim¬ 
othy,  $27  to  $28 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $25  to 
$26;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to  $21 ;  eastern, 
$20  to  $22  ;  shipping,  $12  to  $15  ;  clover 
mixed,  $23  to  $25  ;  poor  and  damaged.  $12 
to  $15;  swale,  $16  to  $20;  rye  straw, 
$27 ;  oat  straw,  $13  to  $15. 

Mill  Feed.  —  Per  ton,  Spring  bran, 
$29.50  to  $31;  Winter  bran,  $29.75  to 
$31;  middlings,  $30.75  to  $36.50;  mixed 
feed,  $31.75  to  $37.50;  red-dog,  $42 ; 
gluten  feed,  $38.90 ;  gluten  meal,  $o0.65 ; 
hominy  feed,  $37  ;  stock  feed,  $36.50 ;  oat 
hulls,  reground,  $11.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
$33.50  to  $3S.50 ;  linseed  meal,  $49.50  to 
$50  50. 

Onions. — Mass.  Valley,  $1.40  to  $1.75 
per  100-lb.  bag;  natives,  75c  to  $1  box; 
Spanish,  $2.50  to  $2.65  half  crate. 

Potatoes. — Maine  Cobblers,  $2  to  $-.10 
per  100-lb.  sack ;  sweet  potatoes,  Eastern 


Shore,  $2.75  to  $3  per  bbl. ;  North  Car- 
olinas,  $2.75. 

Poultry. — Choice  native  fowl,  33  to 
35c ;  medium,  25  to  28c ;  broilers,  32  to 
35c;  chickens,  36  to  40c;  ducklings,  30 
to  32c ;  western  dry  packed  fowl,  fancy, 
large,  32  to  35c ;  medium,  28c ;  small,  24 
to  25c;  stags,  21  to  24c;  broilers,  32  to 
35c ;  live  fowl,  28  to  30c ;  old  roosters, 
15  to  16c  ;  roasting  chickens,  28  to  30c  ; 
chickens,  23  to  25c ;  Leghorns,  18  to  20c. 

Vegetables. — 'Beans,  green  and  wax,  $1 
to  $1.75  ;  shell  beans,  50c  to  $1.25  ;  Lima 
beans,  $1.50  to  $3  box,  beets,  60c  to  $1 
box ;  cabbage,  40  to  85c  box ;  carrots, 
75c  to  $1.25  box ;  cauliflower,  $1  to 
$1.50  box;  celery,  $1.50  to  $2.10  'box; 
cucumbers,  $1.50  to  $3  box  ;  pickles,  $3  to 
$7.50  box  ;  corn,  yellow,  60c  to  $1  box  ; 
eggplant,  $1.50  to  $2.25  box;  lettuce,  25c 
to  $1.25  box ;  parsnips,  $1.25  to  $1.75 
box ;  peppers,  hot,  75c  to  $1.50  box ;  boll, 
$1  to  $1.50  box  ;  radishes,  25  to  50c  box  ; 
spinach,  40  to  85c  box ;  squash,  Summer, 
40  to  90c  box  ;  Bay  State,  2%  to  3c  lb. ; 
blue  Hubbard,  2  to  3c  lb.  ;  marrow  and 
turban,  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. ;  tomatoes, 
ripe,  50c  to  $1.25  box;  green,  75c  to  $1 
box;  turnips,  75c  to  $1.25. 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of'  Markets) 


The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Sept.  27,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford.  High  bridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  H-ackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex.  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


No.  2  old  white  oats 
No.  3  old  white  oats 
No.  2  yellow  corn  .  . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  bran  . . 

Soft  W.  bran  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Flour  middlings 
36%  Cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  .  . 


Per  Bu. 
.$0.56% 

•  -54% 

.  .96% 

•  -94% 
Per  Ton 
.  .$30.90 
.  .  .  31.40 
..  31.90 
.  .  42.40 
..  37.90 
..  39.15 
..  35.90 
..  34.40 
..  38.40 
..  52.90 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  4-9. — Danbury,  Conn.,  fair. 

Oct.  6-S.  —  Second  National  Poultry 
Congress,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Oct.  6-13. — National  Dairy  Exposition, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  'Sesqui-Oentennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-11.  —  National  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers’  Federation,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Oct.  5-6. — Holsteins,  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
consignment  sale. 

Nov.  3-4.  —  Holsteins,  Cinque-State 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J;  Manager,  R.  A. 
Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10-11. — Holsteins,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  1326) 
back  of  it  all  is  a  sense  of  injustice 
which  they  can  hardly  overcome.  They 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  world  has 
never  treated  them  right  in  denying  them 
home  and  ideal  parents.  And  there  is  a 
strange  thing  which  many  people  do  not 
realize.  Many  a  child  carries  a  feeling 
of  intense  family  pride.  The  child  may 
know  in  a  way  that  its  parents  were  un¬ 
worthy,  that  they  have  deserted  him  or 
stamped  him  with  the  wrong  brand  of 
manhood,  yet  he  will  idealize  them  and 
defend  their  memory  with  plassionate 
fury.  The  worst  thing  that  a  foster-par¬ 
ent  or  guardian  can  do  is  to  refer  dispar¬ 
agingly  to  the  parents  of  'the  institution 
child.  That  may  be  the  exact  truth,  but 
ir.  will  only  make  the  youngster  hard  and 
bitter.  His  lot  is  hard  enough  at  best. 
He  is  denied  the  love  which  should  be  the 
birthright  of  every  child.  He ’knows  that 
he  is  regarded  as  a  speculation  in  labor, 
about  the  same  as  a  young  calf  or  colt, 
and  in  some  cases  he  is  put  forward  as 
•living  evidence  of  the  Christian  spirit  of 
•his  keepers.  I  know  all  about  that 
from  the  word  “go  !”  Then,  too,  at  14  or 
15  the  child  is  naturally  at  its  worst, 
with  much  of  the  hatefulness  of  the  adult, 
yet  none  of  the  self-control  and  kindly 
humor  which  so  often  carry  men  and  wo¬ 
men  through.  It  is  really  the  borderline 
of  savagery  to  a  child,  with  no  natural 
parents  or  home.  It  is  the  age  of  un¬ 
reason.  With  this  introduction  I  am  go¬ 
ing  on  next  week  to  tell  frankly  what  I 
think  about  taking  such  a  boy  to  bring 
up. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


j  GUERNSEYS  | 

PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Bronkmesd's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

FOR  SALE— A  few  attractive  PURE  BRED 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  U.  S.  Accredited  Herd  and  of  the  noted  Xe 
Plus  Ultra  breeding  which  will  increase  your  butler 
fat  test.  These  calves  are  well  grown  and  right  in 
every  way  and  will  please  you.  It  is  better  and 
cheaper  to  buy  a  bull  calf  and  develop  him  than  it 
is  to  wait  and  try  to  buy  a  bull  of  serviceable  age. 
For  full  particulars  write 

BETHAN Y-H0MESTEAD  FARMS,  Box  84,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

BARGAIN  PRICES  °£h  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

from  one  to  ten  months.  Number  of  them  sired  by 
Upland’s  Good  Gift,  prize  winning  son  of  Laug- 
water  Cavalier,  out  of  783-lb.  dam. 

Dams  of  these  calves,  May  Rose  breeding  with 
A.  R.  records.  Accredited  herd  No.  43770. 

Write  today  for  sales  list  and  full  description 
and  prices. 

FRITZLYN  FARM,  PipersviH^,  Pa. 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  Allstock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  W  e  invite  your  inspection. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op- 
jortunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
mils,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  quirt  FARMS,  M  S.  124  It.,  Phila..  Fa 

MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Heifer  calf,  $80.  Bull  calf,  Grandson  of  Langwater 
Horatius,  $40.  2  young  cows  freshen  in  Jan.,  $150* each. 

2  fresh  cows  at  $250.  All  registered.  Accredited  herd 
No.  126892.  A.  SI.  KENNEL  lloney  Brook,  Pa. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Buli  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanuo  Co.  New  York 

BREEDERS’  OPPORTUNITY  ^“Iuern^? 

BULLS,  exceptionally  bred,  also  few  heifers,  at  bargain 
prices.  C.  W.  AIcCUTCHEN,  17  State  Street,  Now  York  City 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 

Tn.l.J  Grade  Holstein  and  Guernsey 

1  Uberculin  IBSteU  Cows  and  He  tiers  that  show 
quality  and  milky  type.  60  day  retest  guaranteed. 

1.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH  West  Edmeston,  N  Y. 

n|  ■  V  /MMf  e>  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 

D  w  ¥  W  O  County.  100  fresh  and 

nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 

2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BAKEE,  VERMONT 

r*>  A  ^  HJ|  Jb  D  years’  old.  Gentle  in 

13  M  T  IV1  r\  n  Ea  “harness  and  unde  r  saddle. 
Sound  and  kind  ;  Granddaughter  of  Peter  the  Great. 
J.  T.  LYNN  "White  Lake,  N.  Y. 

OL.1I..T  15  head,  Jet  Black  weanlings,  Beal 

0 (1 6 T1 3 II U  rOnlcS  Pets  for  children.  Special  prices 
for  30  days,  also  older  ponies  and  Saddle  Horses, 

A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater,  Ohio 

At  Stud-PUREBRED  TOGGENBERG  BUCK 

granddam  gave  seven  qts.  Purebred  buck  for  sale, 
cheap  .at  $50.  Queen  Goatery,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

SHEEP 

Rambouillets  at  Auction 

On  October  16,  I  will  offer  my  entire  flock  of  Earabos, 
consisting  of  60  ewes  and  20  rams.  6  months  and  1  year's 
time  will  be  given  on  good  bankable  note.  Write  for 
catalogue  of  this  sale-  and  don’t  miss  this  chance  to 
start  l  ight  with  some  good  ones. 

N.  II.  PRESTON  •  -  Springwater,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHXRES 

2  year  old  Wardwell  ram,  sired  by  champion  ram  at 
Chicago,  and  sire  of  2nd  prize  pen  lambs  at  Syracuse  and 
3rd  at  Philadelphia  this  year.  Price  $60.  Also  yearling 
rams  and  rant  lambs  and  bred  ewes. 

ANDREW  J.  COCHRANE  RIPLEY,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

and  a  few  young  ewes  from  imported  stock. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

n PL  —  ..Ll...  YEARLING  A  RAM  LAMBS.  Bled 

n6g.  onrOpSIlirBS  I  rom  Imported  ram  Flavious.  Ewes 
all  ages.  1  imported  ram.  Leroy  t).  Itower,  I.udlowvllle,  N.Y. 

Rag.  Fairmount  Shropshire  Rams  neu  and  Iroquois 

breeding.;  J.  E.  WATKINS,  Route  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

CUDrtDCUIDU  Yearling  rams,  sired  by  2501b  .imported 

dimUrOULftEi  ram.  FRED  VAN  YLEET  &  SONS.  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

CHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  and  Ram  Lambs,  sired 
O  by  Imported  Ram.  C.  G.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

n„_  CLvAn.liIra  Dome  Grandsons  of  Bibby  type. 

Keg.  ohropsnire  Kams— stevens  bros.  wiison.  n.  y. 

iiii  IITCH  Registered  Shropshire  Ram.  about  2  years  old, 

TT All  1  CLI  must  be  good,  write  D.  STORM,  Westerlo,  N.Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  S3SSW&SS 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Fairholme  Hampshiredowns.^Tla^IoolqtS 

EAliU  1».  BROWN  ll.  No.  2  Ilion,  N.Y. 

FOR  CUCCD  Choice  breeding  Ewes,  in  car  lots, 

SALE  till  Co  8.  MULKS,  Eaton,  N.  Y* 

DOGS 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

ilEMEMBER.  VACCINATION  MEANS  YOUR  PROTECTION. 

n  My  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds  are  Vaccinated, 
11  proof  against  distemper.  Five  choice  pups  at  reduced 
prices  for  short  time.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon.  New  York 

oni  I  ICC  Pedigreed  beauties.  Bargain  Sale  Allagesand 

uULLlCO  colors.  LOCIE-OU  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S4. 75  ;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
S5.00,  Also  ahiindsome  lot  of  purebred  Chester  Whites, 
barrows,  boars  or  sows,  S6.  OO  each.  We  have  an  extra 
nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present,  either  purebreds  or 
cross  bieeds,  and  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  from  2 
to  50  pigs.,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  on  arrival  at  depot,  return  at  my  expense.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS, 

Ref.  Tanners  Nat’l  Bank.  Telephone  1415 

P.  S  — Orders  filled  promptly,  except  Maine  and  Conn., 
account  of  permit  which  is  usually  10  days’  delay. 


^PUREBRED  PIGS-, 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID-SUMMEK  SALE— Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs, 

6  weeks  old,  S8.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  $5.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 
0.  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Y orkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  0  to  7  weeks  old  $4.50  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $5 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
6  weeks  old,  $6  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly.  Maine 
and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay,  account 
of  permit.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  ship 
from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Selected  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire,  Berlc- 
,  „  „  ,  ,,  „  shire  and  Chester 

crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  $5.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  L).  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


DUROCS 

sale.  Prices  reasonable. 

ALLEN  H.  POST  . 


I  am  booking  orders  now 
for  Fall  pigs.  Also  a  young 
boar  of  Spring  farrow  for 
The  best  of  breeding. 

ENSENORE,  N.  Y. 


I  II  l<  I  II  sPr,ns  tsoars  ana  wins,  mgs  Aug.  &  Sept. 

LMJIVVIYjO  farrow.  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ  Waynesboro.  Pa. 


For  Sale -BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Registered  stock,  one  male  farrowed  March  27th,  1925, 
out  of  my  best  brood  sow.  Sired  by  Longfellow’s  m’ 
which  is  a  grandson  of  Baron  Mastodon;  8  male  pigs 
farrowed  September  2,  1926,  a  litter  of  11  out  of  the  same 
dam  and  sire.  S.  S.  HOCHSTETLER,  R  2,  Baa  110,  Meyersdale  Pa 


IDUROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

M.  Fattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


0  I  n  Bigtype.  Reg.  pigs,  $12.75  ea.  Unrelated  prs. 
Wa  la  wa  $25.  Bred  from  Grand  Champ.,  easy  feeding, 
quickgrowing  stock.  I  ship  C.O.D.  It.  Ilill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


1  OA  DIAC  Chester  Whites  and  Berkshires.  Du- 
|  U  W  |  It]  W  roes'  6  'vks.  old,  $5.00  each  ;  7  wks. 

old,  $5.00  each.  Pigs  are  ready  to  ship. 
These  pigs  are  raised  on  Tree  Range  with  access  to 
growing  grains.  BOUSE  BROS,  Dushore,  Da. 


Fnr  Colo _ Pine,  healthy,  8  QIAO  from  ■elected.  well-bred 

IUI  OdltJ  to  10  weeks’ old  I  IUO  stock.  friends’  Hospita, 
Farm,  Trevase,  Pa.,  Jas.  S.  Keebler,  foreman.  Phone;  Churchville  82-W1 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  National  Cham  pi  on 

bloodlines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Reg.  0. 1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  ^Iep  "S"? 


Large  Berkshires 


at  Higliwood.  Special  offering  of 
SOWS,  all  ages.  HARPENDING.  Dundee,  N.Y. 


Sensation  strain,  duroc  boars,  three  months  old,  $30 
each,  with  pedigree  papers,  i.  S.  MOUSE,  Levannn.  N.  Y. 


Pnlanrl  Phiim  Gilts  and  Boars  from  modern  noted  west- 

ruidliu  Ullllld  ern  blood  lines.  Little  Old  Farm,  No.  Branch.  N  J. 


DOGS  | 

WILL  SACRIFICE 

Excellent  quality  two  months’  old  sable  and  white 


PEDIGREED  FEMALE  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
Worth  $50.00,  to  good  homes,  for  $15.00  each. 
GLENGAE  -  Boonton,  N.  J. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels 


From  Champion  bred,  farm 
raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  1110s.  old. 

Bax  6SR  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City.  I'm. 


Registered  pn|:.,0  Punniac  4  mos’.  old.  Strongheart 
German  rUllbC  rupjjlch  blood, healthy, handsome 
females,  $35  up.  PINE  1UDGE  FARM  Kirkwood,  ,N .  Y 


Beautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind.  Males. 
Spay  females,  $L0  each.  It.  IlUKlt,  Thorndike,  Maine 


TWO  PEDIGREED 

MALE  AIREDALES 

One  year  old,  $25.00  each 
HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALES— 6  mos.  old.  Males,  $25; 

Females.  SIO.  3  months  Airedales,  males.  $18; 
Females,  police  pedigreed,  2  mos.,  $25.  We  welcome  you 
to  write  US.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  Male  Pups 

A.  Carlson,  94  Essex  Ave.,Glen  llidgc,N.J.  formerly  of  Stack  tan,  N.  J. 


Eligible  Thoroughbred  AIIIEIIALE  PUPPIES,  by 
prize  winning  Sire.  Males,  $30.00 ;  Females,  $10.00. 
11.  DUPONT,  35  Holmes  Street,  Nutley,  N.  j. 


BEAGLE  HOUNDS 

Broken  and  partly  broken  pedigreed  Beagles,  also  Pups. 
Price  $15  to  $40.  EARL  COLE  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


Cnv  (I,, I, „  .1  Also  started  on  Jacks.  10  months,  run- 
rux.  nullllU  ningfine.  From  No.  1  A  stock.  First  S30. 
Arnold  Rothvoss  Ancram  Lead  Mines,  N.Y. 


Newfoundland  puppies,  sso.  wolf  grey  Police 
puppy,  3  months,  female,  only  $13.  Wire-haired  Fox 
Terrier,  10  mos.,  Male,  $25.  CLARK  FARM,  Baonlon,  N.  J. 


FOR  1*  nr  AT  llAkir  18  months  old,  $50,  or  will  ex- 
S»le  Ultfctt  I  UHI1C  change  for  Plymouth  Rock 
Pullets.  W.  HE  HE  It,  I’.  O.  Box  273,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- PURER  RE  I)  ENGLISH 

BLOODHOUNDS 

Nine  extra  fine  puppies,  cheap,  for  quick  sale.  Address  : 

E.  N.  MellETII,  Huntersville,  Brown  Co.,  Ohio 


FOXHOUNDS.  BEAGLES,  broken  dogs  and  pups.  Twenty-five 
years  a  breeder  on  this  farm,  reference  from  Maine  to 
Mexico  and  Canada  to  Canal  Zone.  F.  0.  HEYEN,  Barryville,  N.Y. 


WANTFI)  ■  Afl  breeds  of  puppies;  healthy;  no 
■VHIiltlf  •  cripples.  State  breed,  age,  sex. 

RACEBROOE  KENNELS,  Orange,  Conn. 
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The 

Better  Way 
of  Milking 


The 
Thumb 


Stick  your  thumbs  in  the  teat-cups  of  a 
De  Laval  Milker,  and  then  have  the  full 
vacuum  turned  on. 

This  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  uniform,  gentle  and  pleasing 
action  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  on  a  cow’s  teats. 

Try  it  with  any  milker.  (See  that  full 
i  vacuum  is  turned  on.)  If  such  action  hurts' 
your  thumbs,  then  you  will  know  that  it 
must  hurt  the  cow’s  teats,  and  a  cow  in 
discomfort  will  not  proddce  to  her  fullest 
extent. 

The  uniform  and  gentle  action  of  the 
De  Laval  is  an  exclusive  feature  and  one  of 
the  reasons  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  gaining 
so  rapidly  in  popularity. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


ditches 


^  —  New  Improved 

Martin  Farm  Ditcher  and  Field 
Terracer.  Turns  water-soaked  and 
washed  acres  into  producing  land.  All 
Bteel.  Adjustable  reversible.  Does  work  of 
100  men.  Open  Drainage,  tiling,  irrigation, 
terracing,  road  grading.  Low  prices  liberal 
terms.  Send  for  free  book. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc., 
Box  3U34  Owensboro,  Ky. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


STOVER  “Oil-Rite” 
WINDMILL'N 


Most  simple,  efficient  and 
durable  Stover  mill  ever 
produced.  Runs  a  whole  year  on  one  oil¬ 
ing.  Every  part  automatically  lubri¬ 
cated.  Dirt,  snow  and  rain-proof.  All 
working  parts  protected  ana  enclosed. 

Send  For  Booklet It’s  FREE! 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  booklet—tells  all 
about  the  new  Stover  “Oil-Rite”  windmill.  Shows 
how  it  can  be  installed  on  your  present  tower. 
Ask  for  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Established  1862  Jobbers  Everywhere 


Down  Buys  a 
WITTE 


Stationary 

ENGINE 


The  One-Profit  Engine 

FOR  42  years  I  have  been  building 
ENGINES  which  thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the  most  dependable 
and  economical  in  the  world.  But  this 
WITTE  Engine  is  the  masterpiece 
of  them  all.  It  is  really  a  mechan¬ 
ical  marvel  and  I  am  so  proud  of 
its  perfection  that  I  want  every  farm 
to  have  one. 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 


Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 
duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine  so  any 

man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do  almost  every  T  -*  Ti  * 

kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s  economical  in  opera-  Ot€  tflCSC  A  OlYltS 
tion.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  Square,  Protected  Tank,  die-cast 
speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up 
and  deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an  IRON 
CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 

BUY  ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS 
—NO  INTEREST  CHARGES 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people 

boosting  this  wonderful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you 
can  buy  it  on  practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to 
pay.  On  my  liberal  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit.  Scrap 
your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  of  it  down  on  the  WITTE. 

pay  for  itself,  and 


bearings,  and  many  other  re¬ 
finements.  Starts  easy  in  cold¬ 
est  weather.  Special  piston  con¬ 
struction  means  more  power  for 
less  fuel.  Speed  regulator  en¬ 
ables  it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heaviest 
work.  Takes  the  place  of  sev¬ 
eral  engines.  Iron  Clad  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee. 

All  Sizes— 1  Vz  to  30  H-P. 


Special  WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features: 

X— Medium  Weight  Yet  Dur¬ 
able 

*— Valves-in-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension 
Magneto  Ignition 

0—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


FREE!  The  WITTE  Engine  will  literally  i  . 

*  SU  make  you  a  big  profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply 

send  me  your  name  and  address — a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of 
my  big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  facts.  No  obligation.  Or,  if  you 
are  interested,  ask  about  our  Log  and  Tree  Saws,  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs  or 
Pump  Outfits.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1897  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

1897  Bmplre  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

1897  Witte  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Quick  shipments  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  ware¬ 
houses:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Trenton,  N.  J„  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex., Laredo, 
Tex..  Denver,  Colo.,  Billings,  Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Albany, 

N.  Y„  Bangor,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Cow  Feed  From  Sawdust 

Several  of  our  readers  have  written  to 
say  that  they  have  been  told  that  by 
some  kind  of  chemical  process  ordinary 
sawdust  can  he  made  into  an  available 
feed  for  animals ;  particularly  for  cows. 
They  want  to  know  if  there  is  really  any¬ 
thing  in  this,  or  whether  it  is  really  some 
scheme  for  taking  money  away  from  them. 

It  is  true  that  several  methods  have 
been  devised  for  making  a  part  of  ordi- 
nary  sawdust  into  a  rough  food  for  cat¬ 
tle.  The  usual  method  is  to  mix  sawdust 
of  a  certain  kind  with  a  solution  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  water.  This  solution 
with  certain  manipulations  does  work 
upon  the  sawdust  so  as  to  make  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  available  as  food.  Some  of  the 
circulars  which  have  been  printed  about 
this  material  undertake  to  say  that  the 
digestive  fluids  in  the  stomach  contain 
this  form  of  acid,  and  that  the  solution 
used  with  the  sawdust  is  of  about  the 
same  strength  as  that  found  in  animal  di¬ 
gestion.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have 
been  demonstrated  both  in  this  country, 
and  Germany,  that  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  sawdust  from  certain  kinds  of  wood 
may  be  made  partly  digestible. 

There  is  a  report  of  feeding  trial  with 
this  product,  in  which  comparative  tests 
were  made  by  using  it  as  a  -partial  sub¬ 
stitute  for  grain.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
this  product  actually  did  take  the  place 
of  a  part  of  the  grain  ration,  but  under 
normal  conditions  and  ordinary  prices  it 
is  not  likely  that  this  sawdust  feed  would 
pay.  Very  little  has  been  heard  about  it 
for  the  last  year  or  two.  We  must  un¬ 
derstand  .that  during  the  World  War  the 
German  people  were  hard  pressed,  at 
times,  to  supply  certain  foods  .both  for 
human  beings  and  for  animals.  It  is  said 
that  they  were  able  to  make  use  of  horse 
chestnuts  to  some  extent  in  providing  ani¬ 
mal  food.  The  usual  process  seems  to 
have  been  to  crush  the  horse  chestnuts 
and  mix  the  pulp  with  a  strong  lime  wa¬ 
ter.  This  seemed  to  neutralize  the  acid 
and  take  out  a  part  of  the  tannin  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  gives  the  bitter  taste  to  the 
nut.  The  pulp  was  then  thoroughly  dried 
and  crushed  into  a  meal,  and  when 
mixed  with  other  grains  actually  gave 
good  results  in  feeding. 

A  book  entitled  “Creative  Chemistry” 
gives  a  number  of  interesting  instances 
of  what  the  skillful  Germans  did  to  sup¬ 
ply  fats  and  foods.  In  one  case  we  are 
told  that  fish  waste  was  spread  out  on 
platforms  where  a  certain  variety  of  large 
flies  came  in  great  numbers  and  infested 
the  fish  waste.  At  certain  stages  of 
their  lives  these  flies  were  crushed  and 
a  fat  or  oil  extracted  from  them,  this  fat 
being  used  for  mechanical  purposes.  Many 
other  interesting  plans  were  evidently 
worked  out  during  the  war.  Many  of 
them  were  possible  during  those  strenuous 
times,  but  under  normal  conditions  they 
would  not  pay. 


Cut  Do  tun 
Chore  Time 

Chores  are  necessary  but  unproduc¬ 
tive. .  Turning  a  faucet  saves  valuable 
time  spent  in  pumping  and  carrying 
water. 

A  Goulds  Autowater  System  will 
give  you  running  water  in  barn  and 
house.  All  the  conveniences  of  city 
life  for  the  home  and  big  saving  in 
overhead  expenses  on  the  farm. 

Ask  for  our  booklet  O  which  de¬ 
scribes  our  complete  line  of  electric 
and  engine  driven  pumps  and  water 
systems. 

Qculds  Autowater  Systems  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  deferred  payments. 

GOULDS  PUMPS,  Inc. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Tuberculosis  in  Jersey 
Cattle 

On  page  1228  M.  B.  D.  answers  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  Jersey’s  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  tuberculosis.  The  reply  is  con¬ 
trary  to  our  understanding  of  the  facts, 
and  we  enclose  a  marked  copy  of  “Jer¬ 
sey  Facts”  ‘by  the  American  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  club.  This  organization  by  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  things  could  hardly  help  being  a 
trifle  biased,  but  at  the  same  time  it  hard¬ 
ly  seems  possible  that  they  would  print  the 
statement  which  appears  on  page  0  of  the 
booklet  unless  they  had  grounds  to  prove 
it.  K.  F. 

The  statement,  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  that  tuberculosis 
is  less  prevalent  in  the  Jersey  than  in  any 
other  dairy  breed  will  surprise  many  ad¬ 
mirers  of  these  beautiful  cattle,  which, 
in  .spite  of  their  outstanding  splendid 
qualities,  have  generally  'been  regarded  as 
less  hardy  than  some  breeds  originating 
in  countries  where  climatic  and  other 
conditions  make  life  for  both  •  man  and 
beast  more  strenuous  than  on  the  Channel 
Islands.  This  statement  is  that  “at  the 
date  of  the  last  report  (U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture)  5,880,741  animals  had 
been  tested,  with  an  average  reaction  for 
all  breeds  of  4.8  per  cent ;  1,349,592  grade 
and  purebred  Jerseys  were  tested,  with  a 
reaction  of  2.09  per  cent.  The  reaction 
among  other  breeds  ran  as  high  as  6.92 
per  cent.” 

This  looks  as  though  the  beauty  of  the 
Jersey  were  more  than  skin  deep  and,  if 
the  statement  can  be  substantiated  by 
more  complete  and  comprehensive  figures, 
the  breeders  of  these  favored  creatures  of 
the  dairy  world  will  do  well  to  raise  the 
ram’s  horn  and  toot  it  vigorously. 

M.  B.  D. 


The  South  Calls! 

The  big  plantations  of  the  South  are 
being  broken  up  into  one  and  two- 
horse  farms.  Land  that  is  now  growing 
all  kinds  of  crops — land  that  is  plentiful 
and  cheap — land  that  you  can  buy  and 
finance  with  a  small  amount  of  money. 

Send  for  the  free  book  on  Spartanburg 
County,  South  Carolina,  the  heart  of 
the  famous  Piedmont  Section.  Here  the 
farmer  has  an  8-month  growing  season. 
He  has  a  ready  market  for  his  products. 
He  does  more  than  make  a  mere  living — 
he  prospers! 

Don’t  miss  the  opportunity  of  being 
a  pioneer  in  the  coming  section  of  the 
country — a  pioneer  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  a  settled  country  brings.  Give 
your  son  the  chance  he  deserves  in  this 
hew  land  of  new  opportunity.  Let  him 
grow  up  with  the  growing  South.  Send 
for  the  book  today.  A  postcard  will 
bring  it. 

FARM  BUREAU 

Montgomery  Building  -  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Spartanburg  County 


Save  y3  and  Get 
Better  Paints 

qRDER  “Old  Ironsides”  guaranteed  Paint 
right  from  the  factory.  It’s  made  from 
pure  materials,  strictly  fresh  and  backed  by 
an  old  reliable  concern  with  a  reputation 
for  making  durable  paints. 

There’s  an  “Old  Ironsides”  Paint  or 
Varnish  for  every  surface.  Freight  paid 
on  10  gallons  or  more  to  any  point  within 
300  miles. 

Write  for  Prices,  Color  Cards  and  Folders 

Amalgamated  Paint  Company 
372  Wayne  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Red  Mange  of  Dog 

I  have  a  fox  hound  11  months  old 
which  lias  lumps  on  its  head  and  neck 
that  are  filled  with  inflammation.  I  have 
used  several  mange  medicines  with  no  re¬ 
sults.  This  dog’s  skin  has  become  red¬ 
dened  in  some  places.  F.  r.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  probably  refer  to  “red  mange,”  or 
eczema,  as  the  disease  affecting  your 
dog.  That  is  a  systemic  or  constitutional 
disease,  incited  by  indigestion  from  er¬ 
rors  in  diet,  lack  of  outdoor  exercise  and 
living  in  a  warm,  poorly  ventilated  place. 
It  may  also  be  induced  by  too  frequent 
washing  with  some  irritating  soap  or  dis¬ 
infecting  solution,  or  by  the  irritation 
of  fleas  or  lice. 

True  parasitic  mange  is  much  more 
common  and,  indeed,  .usually  is  present 
when  eczema  is  suspected.  Without  mak¬ 
ing  an  examination  we  cannot  be  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  regarding  which  of  the 
ailments  is  present  in  the  case  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  we  can  prescribe  treatment,  on 
general  principles,  which  may  relieve  or 
remedy  the  trouble. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  clip  the  hair 
from  all  affected  parts  of  the  dog  and 
then  to  scrub  the  skin  clean  with  green 
soap  and  warm  water.  The  dog  should 
be  tubbed  in  the  warm  water  and  the 
soap  well  rubbed  in  to  form  a  lather ; 
then  rinse  off  with  warm  water  and  then 
lukewarm  and  cold  water.  Do  not  use 
a  soap  or  solution  that  contains  carbolic 
acid  or  mercury,  in  any  form,  as  these 
are  absorbed  by  the  skin  and  may  cause 
serious  poisoning. 

After  the  skin  has  dried  rub  in  an 
ointment  composed  of  precipitated  car¬ 
bonate  of  calcium,  10  parts ;  sublimed 
sulphur,  15  parts ;  oil  of  cade,  15  parts ; 
green  soap,  30  parts  ;  lard,  30  parts.  Mix 
the  last  three  ingredients  first  and  then 
thoroughly  rub  in  the  first  two.  Repeat 
the  application  at  intervals  of  three  days 
and  the  tubbing  after  three  applications 
have  been  made.  Apply  it  to  all  sore 
parts  of  the  skin. 

If  it  seems  to  irritate  or  is  not  quickly 
remedial,  substitute  treatment  with  a  lo¬ 
tion  composed  of  coal-tar  dip  or  disinfect¬ 
ant,  one  part ;  balsam  or  Peru,  three 
parts;  alcohol,  1G  parts.  Apply  this  once 
daily  for  seven  days ;  then  tub  the  dog 
as  already  advised  and  afterward  repeat 
the  application  as  often  as  is  seen  to  be 
necessary.  If  much  of  the  skin  is  affected 
it  is  best  to  treat  half  of  the  affected 
area  one  day  and  the  other  half  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

These  applications  will  serve  well 
whether  the  disease  is  eczema  or  para¬ 
sitic  mange,  but  internal  treatment  is  also 
necessary.  Give  the  dog  10  grains  of  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda  (baking  soda)  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  (Glauber  salt)  three  times 
a  day,  in  water  or  mixed  with  feed.  If 
that  does  not  suffice  put  the  dog  on  a 
course  of  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic. 
Start  with  three  drops  twice  daily  and 
increase  the  dose  one  drop  every  second 
day.  If  any  alarming  symptom  appears 
stop  the  medicine,  for  a  time,  and  then 
resume  the  treatment  when  all  irritation 
from  its  administration  has  subsided. 
This  remedy  is  excellent  in  all  chronic 
diseases  of  the  skin  and  is  also  a  good 
conditioner  and -helpful  in  asthmatic  trou¬ 
bles. 

External  and  internal  treatment  does 
not,  however,  suffice  in  such  cases.  It  is 
.absolutely  necessary  that  the  dog  be  made 
to  take  very  active  outdoor  exercise 
every  day.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
enforcing  exercise  than  letting  the  dog 
follow  an  automobile  for  miles,  provided 
the  pace  is  made  easy  for  the  dog.  The 
distance  may  be  increased  every  few  days, 
until  the  dog  is  made  muscular  and  ac¬ 
tive. 

At  the  same  time  the  diet  is  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Do  not  feed  pork,  potatoes,  sweets, 
much  cereal  of  any  kind,  cooked  eggs  or 
raw  fish.  The  diet  should  largely  con¬ 
sist  of  raw  and  lightly  cooked  beef,  lamb 
or  mutton,  and  raw  beef  bones,  thick 
vegetable  soup  poured  upon  stale  wheat 
bread,  cooked  fish,  milk,  raw  eggs,  vege¬ 
tables  and  dog  biscuit.  If  worms  are  seen 
in  the  feces  appropriate  treatment 
should  be  given  for  their  removal. 

A.  s. A. 


Some  Canadian  Dairy  Notes 

The  Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  Farm  Bureau 
made  a  trip  into  Canada  to  look  up  dairy 
conditions  and  practice.  Canada  is  a  cold 
country,  where  close  economies  are  nec¬ 
essary  if  a  farmer  is  to  prosper.  The 
Vermonters  find  one  dairy  herd  where  47 
cows  showed  an  average  quality  in  milk 
of  6.06  per  cent  butterfat.  And  here  are 
some  reports  of  this  visit : 

Sunflowers  were  also  being  grown  and 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  sun¬ 
flowers  were  not  a  safe  proposition  as  a 
substitute  for  corn  due  to  the  fact  that 
after  the  second  or  third  year  the  plants 
became  infested  with  stalk-borers,  and  un¬ 
less  the  crop  was  cut  very  early  it  was 
entirely  ruined.  From  the  results  of  their 
experience  of  several  years  they  recom¬ 
mended  a  mixture  of  oats,  peas  and  vetch 
as  the  most  desirable  crop  for  silage  and 
green  feed  in  any  section  where  corn 
could  not  be  successfully  grown  year  after 
year.  This  mixture  had  the  advantage 
of  heavy  yields,  low  production  cost,  and 
high  feed  value  per  ton. 

Three  herds  of  dairy  cattle  are  main¬ 
tained  on  the  farm,  Ayrshires,  Jersey  and 
milking  Shorthorns,  on  which  feeding  and 
breeding  tests  are  carried  out.  The  herds¬ 
man  in  charge  said  that  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  breed  in  their  conditions  was  the 
Ayrshire,  with  the  Jersey  a  close  second. 
Everyone  was  especially  interested  in  the 
method  of  handling  calves.  These  were 
fed  whole  milk  at  the  rate  of  12  lbs.  per 
day  in  three  feedings  for  the  first  eight 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  the  eight  weeks  the 
calves  were  changed  over  to  skim-milk 
with  a  home-mixed  meal  ration  in  addi¬ 
tion.  Besides  this  a  small  amount  of 
grain,  consisting  of  three  parts  bran,  two 
parts  oats,  and  one  part  oilmeal  was  fed 
up  to  the  age  of  10  months.  The  calves 
were  not  turned  out  to  pasture  the  first 
year  except  that  they  had  a  small  area 
as  an  exercising  lot.  The  calves  seen 
which  had  been  started  on  this  plan  were 
the  best  proof  that  this  was  a  satisfactory 
method. 


Scours  in  Calves 

On  page  1251  I  note  the  inquiry  of  S. 
F.  regarding  scouring  calves.  From  my 
practical  experience  I  believe  that  his 
calves  are  being  overfed  upon  stale  milk. 
No  common  calf  can  take  all  its  mother’s 
milk  for  the  first  week  to  ten  days,  and 
if  the  cow  is  not  milked  out  at  least  twice 
daily  the  surplus  milk  will  become  unfit 
for  calf  food.  Also  young  calves  are  apt 
to  take  too  much  at  a  time  if  separated 
from  their  mother  between  feeds. 

If  S.  F.  will  try  this  method  of  feeding 
I  think  he  will  have  no  scours.  First, 
let  calf  nurse  all  it  will  after  birth,  the 
mother’s  udder  and  teats  having  been 
thoroughly  washed  with  warm  soapsuds 
to  which  he  may  add  one  tablespoon  of 
liquid  carbolic  acid  per  gallon.  Second, 
take  calf  away  from  mother  and  feed  for 
two  weeks  three  times  daily  4  lbs.  per 
feed,  freshly  drawn  from  cow  in  a  clean 
pail  ;  after  which  he  may  let  calf  nurse 
cow  if  preferable.  The  navel  treatment 
given  by  A.  S.  A.  should  always  be  used 
as  well  as  cord  tied  tightly  one  inch  from 
the  calf’s  body,  just  as  soon  as  possible 
after  birth. 

I  would  not  take  a  calf  as  a  gift  that 
has  white  scours,  an  infectious  disease 
that  usually  shows  the  third  day  after 
birth,  and  calf  dies  in  two  to  four  days. 
If  a  recovery  is  made  through  treatment 
the  calf  has  become  stunted  and  worth¬ 
less.  H.  H.  H. 

Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Cure  for  Breakfast  Bacon 

The  following  is  a  standard  cure  for 
bacon:  For  each  100  lbs.  of  meat  use  12 
lbs.  salt,  3  lbs.  sugar,  2  oz.  saltpeter,  6 
gallons  water.  Thoroughly  mix  the  salt, 
sugar  and  saltpeter  and  rub  some  of  this 
dry  mixture  on  the  bacon.  Pack  the  meat, 
skin  side  down,  excepting  the  top  piece 
which  should  have  skin  side  up.  Boil  the 
water  and  while  still  warm  dissolve  the 
dry  mixture  in  it.  Let  the  brine  become 
absolutely  cold  and  pour  it  over  the  meat 
which  should  be  kept  under  the  brine 
by  a  weighted  lid.  Set  in  a  cool,  well- 
ventilated  place.  Bacon  should  remain 
in  cure  two  days  for  each  pound  of 
weight ;  that  is,  a  piece  weighing  5  lbs. 
requires  10  days  to  cure.  In  order  to 
have  a  uniform  cure  the  meat  should  be 
taken  out  and  repacked  at  the  end  of 
seven  days.  When  ready  to  come  out  of 
the  cure,  wash  the  meat  and  let  it  hang 
in  smokehouse  to  drip  24  hours  before 
smoking.  Smoke  until  the  desired  color. 


“My  husband  appreciates  me  more  than 
he  used  to.”  “How  did  that  happen?” 
“Well,  you  see,  he  went  to  an  intelligence 
office  to  hire  a  girl,  and  in  describing  me 
to  her  he  impressed  himself  with  a  lot 
of  my  good  qualities  he  hadn’t  before  no¬ 
ticed.” — Boston  Transcript. 


BigNEWBook 

O  Shows  the  way  to  a  better 
Job  or  a  Business  of  Your  Own 

The  Big  New  Book  of  the  Automobile  Industry — the  Big  FREE 
Book  of  the  Michigan  State  Automobile  School  will  show  you 
the  road  to  success.  It  will  show  you  how  this  Great  Successful 
Auto  Trade  School  can  train  you  for  a  bigger  job  with  more 
pay — for  a  business  of  your  own.  Why  take  small  pay  for  un¬ 
certain  jobs?  Why  stay  in  the  same  old  rut  all  your  life?  You 
can  change  all  that.  Get  into  the  Big-Paying  Automobile 
Business  and  be  your  own  Boss.  Our  training  will  start  you 
tosuccess.  TheBigFREE  Booktellshow.  Write  for  it  today. 

Leam  the  Auto  Business  in  Detroit— the 
Heart  of  the  Industry  S?£n«’l"rstai°"sj 

Ing  for  mechanics — you  can  learn  the  auto  business  from 
A  to  Z  in  a  short  time  at  the  Michigan  State  Automobile 
School— the  factory  endorsed  school — in  the  heart  of  the 
industry.  Then  step  out,  equipped  with  knowledge  and  training, 
to  a  future  of  certain,  big  money-making.  You  have  great  advantages, 
learning  the  business  here.  It’s  the  fountain  head  of  the  automotive  industry." 

You  are  taught  under  factory  endorsed  methods.  The  Michigan  State  Automobile 
School,  in  Detroit,  the  automobile  center,  is  the  logical  place  to  learn  the  auto  business. 


Detroit  Trained  Men  Earn  More  Money 

Detroit  trained  men  get  preference  every  time  and  get  jobs 
quickly.  Customers  will  go  miles  out  of  their  way  to  take  their 
jobs  to  Detroit  trained  men.  It  brings  you  business,  jobs, 
success,  highest  pay.  The  “Michigan  State”  diploma  is  a 
valuable  money-making  asset — Evidence  of  Quality  Training. 
John  Grahek, -  Chisholm,  Minn.,  writes  back  to  tell  us:  “In 
1924  I  made  an  average  of  $325  a  month  on  labor  and  $100 
profit  on  parts  and  accessories.”  Read  hundreds  of  other 
graduates'  letters  in  our  book. 

Earn  While  You  Leam  ^3 

students  to  secure  part  time  work  to  help  on  living  expenses 
here.  Or  students  who  wish  to  take  our  evening  course  will 
be  assisted  to  full  time  day  jobs.  Ask  for  details,  and  when 
writing  please  explain  your  circumstances  fully. 


Home  Study  Course 


For  those  who 
cannot  come  to 

Detroit  for  their  training,  we  have  a  special  Home  Study 
Course.  This  course  covers  the  same  subjects  in  detail  as 
our  Residence  Course.  You  get  the  same  practical  training 
with  the  exception  of  the  actual  work  on  the  cars.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  you  gain  In  the  first  week  or  two  in  the  Home  Study 
Course  should  enable  you  to  get  a  job  in  a  garage  right  away. 
This  is  your  big  opportunity.  Don’t  delay.  Under  New  Plan 
the  Home  Study  Course  is  FREE  to  students  who  later  take 
the  Residence  Course.  Say  which  course  you  prefer. 

Start  Now— Write  For  FREE  Book 

Send  for  big  FREE  BOOK  Today.  Get  all  the  Interesting 
facts.  They  will  open  the  way  to  a  bright  future  for  you. 
Send  a  letter  or  a  postcard.  Do  it  now. 


Michigan  State  Automobile  School,  41 0  Auto  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 


D  airy  lnsp  e  ctor  Says  - 

“Purity  Strainer 

Is  Best  On  Market  Today  ’ 
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Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Strainer  is  endorsed  by  thousands 
of  Users  as  the  best  for  removing  all.  dirt  and  sediment 
from  milk.  It  is  the  only  strainer  on  the  market  guaran¬ 
teed  to  remove  ALL  the  dirt,-— or  your  money  back. 
Thousands  in  use  by  . dairies,  creameries,  condensaries 
and  farmers  everywhere.  Simple  to  use  and  easy  to  clean. 
Makes  possible  top  notch  prices  for  clean  milk.  Grade 
“A”  tests  are  common,  with  users  of  Purity  Strainers. 

Made  in  two  sizes— 10  quart  and  18  quart.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  ha- can’t  supply  you,  write  direct  for  de¬ 
scriptive  folderand  "prices,  giving  your  dealer’s  name. 
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Purity  Stamping  Company 


Pufily.  Cotton  Discs  are  made * 
in  any  size  from  in.  to  7  in. 
diameter,  for  alt  makes  of 
strainers  or  filters.  Send  for 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.  ia-  frtai  order. 


Why  let  that  lump  develop,  ruin  a  valuable  cow, 
spread  from  animal  to  animal,  scatter  infection 
dangerous  to  man  and  beast  over  your  premises? 
Not  to  treat  at  all  is  disastrous;  improper  treat¬ 
ment  is  long-drawn  out,  tedious,  painful  to  the 
animal,  uncertain  and  costly.  Use  Actinoform, 
the  sure  treatment,  and  get  quick  results. 

Money  Back  if  it  Fails 

Cases  new  and  old,  mild  and  severe,  yield  to  thi3 
remarkable  preparation.  Brings  average  case  to 
sudden  end,  healing  often  without  scar — over 
98K%  successful.  In  use  over  30  years — now 
more  popular  than  ever.  10,000  cases  successfully 
treated  last  year.  Users  must  be  satisfied.  If 
Actinoform  ever  fails  you  get  your  money  back. 


Stewart 
No.  i 
machine 


clips 

cows, 

horses, 

mules, 

other 

cattle. 


Clipped 
cows  give 
cleaner  milk, 
more  milk,  better 
milk.  They  should  be 
clipped  during  thecolder 
months.  Clipped  cows  are 
cleaned  in  half  the  time.  They 
are  more  comfortable  and  healthy 
and  will  produce  better. 
Stewart  No.  1  ball  bearing  clip¬ 
ping  machine  best  made.  Easy 
to  use.  Clips  fast.  Lasts  years 
and  years.  Guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  back.  Pays 
foritself  quickly.  Price 
$14.  at  your  dealers 
or  send  us  $2.00 
with  your  order, 
pay  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  ar¬ 
rival. 


COSTS  LITTLE— EASY  TO  USE 

But  gets  big  results.  One  $2.50  bottle  enough  in 
average  case — often  enough  for  several  cases.  No 
treatment  so  sure  and  successful.  Actinoform 
stops  lump  jaw  short  with  little  cost.  No  experience 
necessary.  Anyone  can  get  results.  Our  directions 
are  complete,  simple  and  easy  to  follow.  No 
tedious  treatment  or  complicated  operations. 

ACTINOFORM 

The  Quick  Sure  Treatment  for 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 

5598  Roosevelt  Road  Chicago,  lit 

World's  largest  makers  of  clipping  and  shearing  machines 


PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  83-87  GREEN  ST„  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


COW  STANCHIONS 


LUMP  JAW 

Fleming’s  Guaranteed  Remedies 

ACTINOFORM — Lump  Jaw . $2.50 

FISTOFORM— Fistula,  Poll  Evil . $2.50 

SPAVIN  AND  RINGBONE  PASTE— Bone 

Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sidebone, . $2.00 

SPAVIN  LIQUID — Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splints $2.00 

LINIMENT — Sprains,  Strains,  Soreness . $1.00 

TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS— Heaves,  Blood 

Disorders,  etc . $1.00 

SWEENY  BLISTER— Hip  Sweeny,  Shoulder 

Sweeny . $1.00 

COLIC  MIXTURE— Spasmodic  and  Flatu¬ 
lent  Colic . $1.00 

WART  REMOVER — Flat,  Blood  &  Seed  Warts  $1.00 

EYE  LOTION — All  Eye  Inflammations . 50 

HORNSTOP — Stops  Horn  Growth  in  Calves 

and  Kids . 50 

GALLOFORM— Galls,  Ulcers,  Sores . 50 

HEALING  OIL—  Abrasions, WlreCuts, Wounds  .50 
HOG  WORM  CAPSULES-Sure,  Safe— per  100  $4.00 

CHICKEN  LICE  POWDER— 2%  Lbs . 85 

“  “  “  5  Lbs . $1.40 

ASK  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  OR  YOUR  BANKER 
aboutus.  Men  in  your  neighborhood  knowFLEMING’S 
— and  can  tell  you  how  good  Fleming  preparations  are . 

Free  Book  &  Veterinary  Advice 

198  pages  on  livestock  disease  treatments.  Easy  to 
understand.  Nearly  million  mailed.  Save  money,  get 
one — mailed  FREE  on  request.  Fleming’s  veterinarians 
are  at  your  service.  Write  us  details.  Full  treatment 
outlined  on  any  case. We  ship  promptly  and  prepay  post¬ 
age.  Order  NOW,  or  write  for  advice  and  FREE  book. 

FLEMING  BROS.  YardsJnCHICAGS 


Now  is  the  time  to  install  swing  cow  stanchions  for 
this  winter.  We  make  several  patterns  of  wood 
stanchions.  Ask  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Samson  Power  A  Thresher  Co.,  Inc.,  East  Berkshire,  Vt. 


North  Florida  Farms 

Truck,  fruit,  poultry  and  dairy  farms  in  sizes  to  suit. 
Sandy  red  clay  and  loams  in  hills  of  Jefferson  County  ; 
cleared  and  ready  for  the  plow  ;  $25  to  $50  per  acre  ; 
small  down  payment;  long  time;  splendid  markets  for 
everything  right  in  Florida ;  good  climate,  schools, 
churches  and  splendid  roads  ;  two  great  trunk  line 
railroad  systems  cross  here.  All  important  National  and 
State  Highways  of  the  southeast  center  on  Monticello ; 
the  middle  gateway  to  Florida.  For  information  write 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Monticello,  Florida 


RENT  Dairy  Farm 

B.  F.  PERROW 


439  acres,  30  cows,  6  horses,  two 
dwellings,  3  silos,  crops,  too1**. 
-  -  Remington,  Va. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient ;  $1,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100.  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  potato  market  which  has  been  a 
little  weak  recovered  under  a  better  de¬ 
mand.  Cool  weather  and  a  firmer  market 
at  shipping  point  helped  to  maintain  a 
higher  price  level.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount 
of  potatoes  available,  from  40  to  60  car¬ 
loads  being  reported  on  track  daily,  com¬ 
pared  with  nearly  one-half  that  amount 
earlier  in  September.  Maine,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  States 
shipping  heaviest  to  Philadelphia  with 
some  trucking  from  New  Jersey.  Long 
Island  Green  Mountains  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  up  to  $4.25  per  150-lb.  sack  on  the 
carlot  market.  It.  is  now  nearly  time  for 
the  government  October  1  production  fig¬ 
ures.  Reports  for  September  1  increased 
the  potato  estimate  about  six  million 
bushels  over  the  August  1  estimate,  most 
of  the  gain  being  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  principal  decrease  was  in  the  East, 
Maine,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  drop¬ 
ping  about  a  million  bushels  altogether. 
Canada  has  a  comparatively  light  crop  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  little  heavier  than  last 
year.  The  sweet  potato  market  is  some¬ 
what  lower  than  a  few  weeks  ago  with 
the  harvesting  of  this  crop  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  producing  States.  Virginia  bar¬ 
rels  have  been  selling  around  $2.25  in 
Philadelphia  while  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  bushel  hampers  yellow  varieties 
brought  85  to  90c  at  shipping  points.  The 
cabbage  market  has  been  on  a  downward 
trend,  a  drop  of  about  $6  a  ton  being 
reported  for  the  week,  averaging  toward 
the  close  about  $12  a  ton  for  New  York 
State  Domestic.  Onions  were  dull  at 
$1.50  to  $1.60  a  sack  for  the  mid-western 
yellows  and  $1.25  to  $1.75  for  New  York 
stock.  Apples  were  very  plentiful  and 
prices  were  generally  unsatisfactory. 
Wealthy  and  Duchess  A2%s  brought  only 
40c  a  bushel,  Delaware  Jonathans,  U.  S. 
No.  1.  2%s,  $1  a  bushel  and  $3  a  bar¬ 
rel.  Gi’apes  were  usually  dull  with  an 
occasional  day  of  a  fair  amount  of  trad- 
iixg.  Concords  ranged  50  to  60c  per  12- 
quart  basket.  Pears  were  steady  to  firm 
with  New  York  Bartletts  averaging 
about  $2.25  a  bushel.  Peaches  showed  a 
wide  range  in  quality  and  condition, 
tnany  were  brought  forth  from  storage. 
New  York  Elbertas  were  quoted  $1  to 
$1.50,  few  $1.75  a  bushel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Early  in  the  week  egg  receipts  were  a 
little  too  heavy  for  the  demand  and 
prices  di'opped  from  4414c  on  extra  firsts 
to  42c.  Fancy  stock  also  declined  but 
recovered  lc  a  dozen,  but  the  ordinary 
stock  held  steady.  Firsts  sold  at  38  to 
39c  and  seconds  averaged  about  32c  a 
dozen.  A  year  ago  prices  were  holding 
fairly  steady  around  49c  a  dozen  for 
extra  firsts.  Carefully  selected  candled 
fresh  eggs  in  cases  were  quoted  at  from 
46  to  49c  during  the  week.  A  few  sales 
of  eggs  for  carton  -trade  reaching  56c  a 
dozen.  On  September  25,  Philadelphia 
wareliouses  contained  about  288,400  cases 
of  eggs,  as  compared  with  325,100  cases 
a  year  ago,  New  York  with  over  1,100,- 
000  cases  on  hand  is  nearly  245,000  cases 
short  of  last  year’s  supply,  but  reports 
from  Chicago  show  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  in  storage  in  that  city  at  this 
time  as  a  year  ago. 

With  the  Hebrew  holidays  over,  the 
live  poultry  market  should  be  less  erratic. 
During  the  month  of  September  several 
Hebrew  holidays  occur  and  for  a  per¬ 
iod  of  two  or  three  days  previous  to  these 
holidays  there  is  an  increased  demand 
for  live  poultry.  Shippers  supplying  this 
demand  cannot  always  gauge  the  needs  of 
the  trade  accurately,  resulting  in  a  wide¬ 
ly  fluctuating  market.  During  the  week 
the  market  was  ix-regular  with  fancy 
stock  moving  fairly  well,  but  ordinary 
and  poor  stock  sold  slowly  and  was  in¬ 
clined  to  weakness.  Fancy  Plymouth 
Rock  fowl  averaged  about  3lc  a  pound 
and  Leghorn  all  grades  averaged  about 
20c.  Fancy  Spring  chickens,  Plymouth 
Rock,  sold  up  to  32c  with  fancy  Rhode 
Island  Reds  bringing  26  to  27c  while 
common  stock,  mixed  colors,  sold  general¬ 
ly  around  22e  a  pound.  Leghorn  broilers 
brought  20  to  23c  a  pound  with  small 
sizes  preferred.  Old  roosters  were  quoted 
at  19  to  20c  a  pound.  Dressed  poultry 
held  about  steady  under  a  moderate  de¬ 
mand.  Fowl,  dry-picked,  barreled-packed, 
heavy,  were  quoted  at  30  to  32c,  lighter 
weights  ranging  downward  to  23  to  25c 
for  those  weighing  3  lbs.  or  under. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  the 
better  grades  of  hay  with  No.  1  Timothy 
selling  at  $25  and  No.  2  at  $23  to  $24^  a 
ton.  No.  1  light  clover  mixed  ranged  $22 
to  $23.  Rye  straw  held  fairly  steady  at 
$19  to  $19.50  a  ton,  while  wheat  and  oat 
averaged  $15  a  ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 
Butter.  —  Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  52c; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs.— Fi’esh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
51c;  smaller,  doz.,  45c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
60c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 


Milk— Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  dry., 
lb.,  8c ;  beets,  best,  pk.,  35c ;  cabbage, 
new,  lb..  3c ;  carrots,  beh,  5c ;  celery,  bch, 
10c,  3  for  25c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  green, 
bch,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  20c  ;  potatoes,  new, 
pk.,  45c;  bu.,  $1.75;  radishes,  bch,  5c; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c;  spinach,  pk.,  25c; 
salsify,  bch,  12  %c ;  string  bejxns,  3  qts., 
25c ;  apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  crab  ap¬ 
ples,  pk.,  30c ;  plums,  pk.,  50c ;  peaches, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c  ; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  Yellow  Bantam 
corn,  doz.,  20c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50 ; 
pickling,  100,  75  to  80c ;  large,  each,  2  to 
3c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.60;  coim,  white,  doz., 
20c ;  eggplant,  each,  10c ;  squash,  Hub¬ 
bard,  lb.,  6c ;  blackberries,  qt.,  30c ;  pure 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  33c ; 
light,  lb.,  30c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c ;  geese, 
lb.,  30c  . 

Dressed  Poulti'y.  Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  38c;  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c;  broilers, 
lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb. ,  35c ;  ducks,  lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  ,40c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  por¬ 
terhouse,  lb.,  35c;  l'ound  steak,  lb.,  2Sc; 
sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  native  beef,  5c  lb.  less  ; 
sausage,  lb.,  25c;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c;  veai 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal 
l’oasts,  lb.,  18c;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c;  rab¬ 
bits,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  dressed, 
50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  22  to  30c ;  dressed, 
40c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  25  to  30c ;  dressed, 
lb.,  45  to  50c;  geese,  live,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
guinea  hens,  each,  55c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ; 
butter,  lb.,  50c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  45  to 
48c ;  retail,  50  to  55c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
60c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Peppei’s,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  ‘beans,  butter,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $2.75 ;  Lima,  bu.,  $4 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs, 
25c ;  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  50c  car- 
rots,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  cauliflowei-,  doz., 
$1.25  to  $4 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  60c ; 
corn,  doz.  ears,  10  to  25c ;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  pickles,  100,  75  to  90c ; 
honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce, 
leaf,  liead,  4  to  5c ;  romaine,  box,  50c ; 
Boston  lettuce,  crate,  $1.25  ;  onions,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.65 ;  radislies,  doz.  bchs,  20c ;  Win¬ 
ter  squash,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  Summer  squash, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  65c  to, 
$1.25  ;  eggplant,  each,  15  to  20c ;  endive, 
doz.,  50c ;  oixions,  bu.,  $1. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25 ; 
cantaloupes,  crate,  $1  to  $3 ;  huckleber¬ 
ries,  crate,  $5  to  $6;  qt.,  22c;  peaches, 
bskt.,  65  to  80c;  pears,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
plums,  bu.,  $1 ;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c ;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  14c ;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  13  to  18c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$17  ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30;  seed  wheat, 
bu.,  $1.75  ;  oats,  45c ;  barley,  70c. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bskt.,  75  to 
85c;  green,  bu.,  80  to  90c;  green  Lima, 
lb.,  30  to  35c ;  beets,  bskt.,  50  to  60c ; 
cabbage,  doz.  heads,  35  to  40c ;  cabbage, 
100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  red,  doz.,  60  to 
75c ;  cari’ots,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c  ;  bskt., 
35  to  40c ;  cantaloupes,  extra,  doz.,  $4.50 
to  $5;  medium,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  cauli¬ 
flower,  doz.  heads,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  seconds, 
doz.,  $1  to  $1.50;  celei'y,  doz.  bchs,  50  to 
70c ;  corn,  Evergreen,  doz.  ears,  12  to 
15c;  Golden  Bantam,  12  to  15c;  Yellow 
Nugget,  12  to  15c ;  cucumbers,  bskt.,  50 
to  75c ;  eggplant,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  green  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  18  to  20c;  horseradish,  lb.,_10 
to  12c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  heads,  40  to  45c; 
lettuce,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c;  Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  onions,  yellow, 
bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  25c;  peppei's,  red,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  green,  ‘bskt.,  40  to  50c;  pickles, 
dill,  *bu.,  80  to  90c ;  small,  100,  35  to  50c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35 ;  pumpkins, 
doz.,  80c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  100  bchs,  50  to 
75c ;  doz.  bchs,  12  to  15c ;  spinach,  bu., 
60  to  75c ;  squash,  Summer,  doz.,  30  to 
35c ;  Hubbard,  lb.,  3c ;  tomatoes,  bskt., 
30  to  35e;  turnips,  bskt.,  40  to  50c. 

Fruit.  —  Apples,  Duchess,  bu.,  60  to 
75c ;  Alexander,  bu.,  60  to  75c ;  Straw¬ 
berry,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  Wealthy,  bu.,  60 
to  75c;  blackberries,  crate,  $4.50;  qt.,  25 
to  28c ;  crabapples,  bskt.,  35  to  40c ; 
elderberries,  bskt.,  40  to  45c ;  peaches, 
Crawford,  bskt.,  60  to  90c ;  Elberta,  bskt., 
35  to  50c;  pears,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  bu., 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  Bartlett,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  plums,  Japanese,  bskt.,  30  to  40c; 
grapes,  Concord,  pk.,  80c  to  $1 ;  prunes, 
French,  bskt.,  65  to  75c ;  German,  bskt., 
40  to  50c ;  quinces,  bskt.,  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  28c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  roosters,  lb.,  25  to 
26c ;  ducks,  lb.,  32  to  34c. 

*  Butter  and  Eggs — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
45  to  48c ;  doz.,  50  to  55c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Fall  is  here,  but  no  frost  of  account. 
The  corix  is  getting  out  of  its  way.  It  is 
a  big  crop  here.  Most  other  crops  are 
large. 


Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady  ;  creamery,  40  to  50c ;  dairy,  38  to 
39c.  Cheese,  finn ;  daisies,  24  to  25c ; 
flats,  25  to  26c;  longhorns,  26  to  27c; 
Limburger,  block  Swiss,  25  to  30c.  Eggs, 
steady;  hennery,  45  to  52c;  State  and 
westeim,  candled,  39  to  43c ;  storage,  38 
to  40c. 

Poulti’y. — Dressed  poulti’y,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  25  to  35c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  32  to  35c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  32c ; 
ducks,  30  to  33c ;  geese.  23  to  26c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  21  to  27c;  broil¬ 
ers,  24  to  30c;  old  roosters,  18  to  20c; 
ducks,  22  «to  28c ;  geese,  20  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  quiet ; 
Duchess,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  Gi’eening,  50  to 
75c;  Transparent,  25  to  40c;  ci’abapples, 
75c  to  $1.  Potatoes,  firm ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.60 ;  seconds,  65c  to  $1.25 ;, 
eastern  shore,  bbl.,  $6  to  $6.50;  sweets, 
Jersey,  hamper,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  steady ; 
Cal.,  box,  $2  to  $3 ;  Bartlett,  bu.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  Clapp,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  sugar, 
$1  to  $1.25.  Plums,  Burbank,  bu.,  40  to 
65c;  Lombard,  45  to  75c;  prunes,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Huckleberries,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $5 ; 
elderberi’ies,  $1.35  to  $1.50 ;  grapes, 
Thompson,  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Malaga, 
$1.35  to  $1.65;  Tokay,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
home-grown,  Worden,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  weak; 
Elberta,  Rochestex',  St.  John,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50.  Melons,  steady ;  cantaloupes, 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  81.25  ;  Col.,  crate, 
$1  to  $1.25  ;  Honey  Dew,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  quiet ;  red 
kidney,  ewt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.25  to  $S ;  marrow,  $6.25  to  $7 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.50;  pea,  $5.25  to  $5.50. 
Onion,  steady ;  Ebenezei’,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25  ;  Texas,  crate,  $1.60  to  $1.75  ;  Span¬ 
ish,  $1.35  to  $1.65. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  beets,  doz.  bchs, 
15  to  20c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  50c ;  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  celery, 
crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  15  to 
20c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  40  to  75c ;  eggplant, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  endive,  crate,  75c  to  $1 ; 
lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  50  to  65c ;  Iceberg, 
ci’ate,  65c  to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  25 
to  30c ;  peppers,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  pie¬ 
plant.  doz.  bchs,  30  to  50c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  20  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  90c; 
squash,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tonxatoes,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  65  to  90c ; 
yellow,  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
21  to  23c;  dark,  13  to  17c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady ;  sugar,  lb.,  20c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$25 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot.  ton,  $27 ;  middlings,  $28 ;  red-dog, 
$38.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $30.75;  oilmeal, 
$45 ;  lionxiny,  $34.25 ;-  gluten,  $35.65 ; 
oat  feed,  $8.75.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

September  30,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  October :  Class  1.  3-per¬ 
cent  test,  201  to  210-nxile  zone,  $2.90  per 
100  lbs.  ;  Class  2A,  $2.01  plus  differen¬ 
tials ;  Class  2B,  $2.26;  Class  2C,  $2.21 ; 
Class  3,  $1.95. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.85 ;  Class  2, 
$2.15;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.46  @$0.46% 

Extra,  92  scoi'e  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  scoi'e.  .40  @ 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .38  @ 

Lower  grades . 36% @ 

Ladles  . 30  @ 

Packing  stock  . 29  @ 

Centralized . 38  @ 

Renovated  . 35%  @ 

Sweet,  fancy  . 4S  @ 


Extra 
Firsts  . 
Seconds 


.47  @ 
.42  @ 

.40  @ 


45% 

.45 

•39% 

•37% 

.35 

.30% 

.43 

.36 

.48% 

•47% 

.46% 

.41 


CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . $0.24  @$0.24% 

Avei'age  run . 22%  (a)  .23 

Young  America,  fresh..  .23% @  .23% 

Daisies,  single . 23  @  .23% 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  fancy,  wh.  .$0.58 @$0.59 

Average  extras  . 53@  .55 

Extra  firsts  . 47@  .52 

Firsts  . 41  @  .45 

Mediums  . 42 @  .49 

Pullets . 36  @  .44 

Peewees . 34  @  .35 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 42@  .56 

Mixed  colors,  neai’by  best...  .52 @  .54 

Gathered,  best . 47@  .48 

Common  to  good . 28@  .35 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

. $0.24  @$0.32 

Broilers  . 

. 22@  .27 

Roosters  . 

.  .16 

lucks  . 

. 25  @  .32 

Geese  . .  •  • 

. 12@  .20 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 20@  .22 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  best  .... 

Fair  to  good  .... 

. 30  @  .35 

Bi’oilers  . 

. 30  @  .38 

Roosters  . '. .  .  . 

. 17@  .23 

Turkeys,  young  . .  . 

. 50  @  .58 

Old  stock  . 

. 30@  .40 

Ducks  . . 25 @  .28 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45 @  70 

Dark,  doz . 2.50@  3.00 

Culls  . 1.25@  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.23@$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 18@  .22 

Culls  . 11  @  .15 

LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


$8. 75  @$9.75 
5.50@  6.25 
4.50@  6.25 
16.00@17.50 
8.50@  9.00 
11.40@14.75 
5.00@  6.50 
13.00@15.50 


FRUIT 


Apples,  bu.  McIntosh . $1.0O@$2.25 

N.  W.  Greening . 75@  1.00 

Duchess  . 25@  .90 

Wealthy  . 50@  1.25 

Wolf  River . 50@  1.25 

Gravenstein  . 50@  1.25 

Twenty-ounce  . 75@  1.25 

Mixed  kinds . 50@  1.25 

Pears,  bu .  1.00@  3.75 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 15@  .40 

Muskmelons,  bu . 1.50@  3.50 

Huckleberries,  qt . 18@  .30 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate .  1.00@  2.50 

Bu.  bskt . 75@  2.00 

Grapes.  20-lb.  bskt . 60@  .80 

Oi’anges,  California,  box - 2.25@  9.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  -bu . $0.75@$1.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 15.00@18.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs . 1.15@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50@  4.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 50@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.00@  2.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  eax-s .  1.50@  3.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  3.50@  4.75 

Horseradish,  bbl .  6.00@  8.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50@  ’3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  2.25 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate.  .  .  3.00@  5.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.50@  4.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 40@  .70 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.00@  4.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Peas,  bu .  5.00@  7.50 

Peppers,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 75@  1.00 

Romaine,  bu . 75@  1.75 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

Squash,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  2.25 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier  .  .  .  1.00@  2.50 

20-qt.  crate . 50@  1.25 

26-qt.  crate . 75 @  1.59 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island.  180  lbs . $4.25@$4.00 

150-lb.  sack  .  2.75@  4.00 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack .  3.10@  3.35 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  1.50 

nAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  24.50@25.00 

No.  3  .  21.00@24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00@26.00 

Straw,  rye  . 24.00@25.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Product  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.48% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter  .  1.53% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.62% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 93% 

No.  3  yellow . 92% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 53 

Rye  .  1.06% 

Barley  . S5 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  to.  .'. . 2S 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt.  . . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.52@  .54 

Cheese,  'best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 65 @  .70 

Gathei-ed  . 35@  .55 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .50 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40  @  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 05 @  .07 

Sweet  corn,  doz. . 40@  .60 

Onions,  lb . 04@  .06 

Lettuce,  head . 05 @  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 @  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 05@  .10 

String  beans,  lb . 10@  .15 

Lima  beans,  lb . 15 @  .20 

Spinach,  lb . 10@  .12 

Muskmelons,  each  . 10@  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 20@  .32 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25 @  .35 

Apples,  doz . 25  @  .40 


Boston  Wool  Market 

Recent  quotations  are :  Fine  strictly 
combing,  45  to  46c ;  fine  clothing,  40  to 
41c ;  half  blood  strictly  combing,  44  to 
45c;  half  blood  clothing,  39  to  40c;  three- 
eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  44c;  three- 
eighths  blood  clothing,  38  to  39c;  quarter 
blood  strictly  combing,  43  to  44c;  low 
quarter  blood,  39  to  40c. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
profit  making  results  following  the 
feeding  of  Dried  Buttermilk  to 
poultry.  The  heads  of  the  poultry 
departments  of  our  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  other  authorities  say 
that  Dried  Buttermilk  should  be 
a  part  of  all  mash  feeds  for  poultry. 

FREE 

Every  poultry  raiser 
should  read  a  folder 
we  have  just  printed 
telling  what  these, 
and  other,  poultry 
experts  say  about 
DRIED  BUTTER¬ 
MILK.  Edition  is 
limited.  Write  for 
your  FREE  copy 
TODAY. 

COLLIS 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

Dept.  305 
CLINTON. 
IOWA 


MAKES  HENS  LAY 


GLASS 

FABRIC 

SUN 

PARLORS 

Passes 
Violet  Rays 


NOW  you  can  easily  make  hens  lay  all  winter  by 
building'  a  GLASS  FABRIC  scratch  shed  on  to  your 
poultry  house  and  transmitting  the  violet  rays  of 
the  sun  at  full  strength.  GLASS  FABRIC  praised  and 
endorsed  by  colleges  and  poultrymen  everywhere. 
Cheap  and  easy  to  use.  Keeps  henssafe— Keeps  cold  out — 
heat  in.  Gives  poultry  twice  the  scratching  space,  allow¬ 
ing  hensto  receive  egg-producing  vitamines,  during  win¬ 
ter  months  when  prices  are  high.  Pays  for  itself  many 
times  over.  GLASS  FABRIC  makes  ideal  covering  for 
storm  doors  or  porches  and  is  easily  tacked  over  screen. 


Cprr  f  \  f  Send  only  85.00  for  a  big  roll  48  ft. 

by  35  in.  wide.  Sufficient  to  cover 

TF«T  OFFFR  f  s<i-  ft-  Use  11  {or  ten  days>  R 

*  »  VI  l  CIV.  not  more  than  pleased,  return  it 

and  we  will  refund  your  money.  CATALOG  ON  RE¬ 
QUEST.  Write  to 


VIO-RAY 


CA  107  Interstate  Building 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Essential  to 
Health  of 
Poultry,  Hogs 
and  Stock 

Write  for 
FREE  Samples  ! 

Actual  results  of  feeding 
STRUVEN’S  FISH  MEAL 
have  proved  its  benefits  in 
supplying  the  needed  pro¬ 
teins  and  minerals  for  vigor 
and  growth.  Made  from  freshly - 
caught  Menhaden  fish,  —  thor- 
‘  oughiy  cooked,  dried,  pressed  and 
finely  ground.  STRUVEN’S  FISH 
MEAL  is  nourishing,  pure  and 
strengthening  — an  established  suc¬ 
cess  as  the  ideal  food  supplement  ! 


CIIAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  So.  Frederick  St.,  Ualtimore,  Md. 


TESTED  -  GUARANTEED 
forSPoullry'  Jtnimah 
From  your  dealer  or  us.  Pay 
postman  $2.00  gal.  plus  post¬ 
age  from  our  nearest  stocks 
at  Pittsburg,  St.Louis,  St.Paul, 
Wichita,  Savannah,  Galveston, 
Deadwood,  Butte,  Portland,  Ore. 
Salt  Lake,  Frisco.  LUeritore, n  writ,. 
SW1FT1DE  CO.,  Pier  3,  Portland,  Maine 


QUALITY 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


PHILADELPHIA  MADE 


it's  Bettertlian  the“Just  as  Good”  kind  andis  made 
only  in  Philadelphia  by  us.  Your  dealer  has  this 
Better  Brand  or  can  get  it  for  you.  If  not,  write  us. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Farm  Co-operation 


Fundamentals  and  results 
within  reach  are  explained  in 
this  new  book,  “Organized 
Co-operation,”  by  John  J. 
Dillon.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 


THE  HENYARD 


under 
it  ion. 


Starting  with  Yearlings 

We  want  to  start  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness  this  Fall  by  buying  400  or  500  year¬ 
ling  Leghorns.  Is  this  advisable, "  and 
can  we  expect  a  good  living  from  them 
this  Winter  with  proper  care?  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  not  more  than  75  cents  each. 
How  soon  should  they  start  laying? 

Rihinebeck,  N.  Y.  j.  f. 

Yearling  Leghorns,  .that  is  Leghorns 
hatehed  in  the  Spring  of  1925,  will  not 
lay,  under  the  ordinary  methods  of  care, 
until  mid-Winter  or  early  Spring.  You 
could  not,  therefore,  depend  upon  them 
for  a  Winter  income.  On  the  contrary, 
you  would  have  to  invest  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  feed  before  you 
could  expect  any  income  from  the  fowls. 
Well-developed  pullets,  or  birds  hatched 
in  the  Spring  of  this  year,  should  begin 
laying  in  the  Fall  and  continue  through 
the  Winter,  but  you  will  not  be  apt  to 
be  able  to  purchase  such  pullets  for  75 
cents  each.  If  you  have  the  capital  to 
spare,  it  might  pay  you  to  purchase 
yearling  birds  of  a  good  strain  and  of 
good  individuality  to  serve  as  breeders 
next  Spring,  but  you  should  know  what 
you  are  getting  and  you  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  much  income  from  them  this  Win¬ 
ter,  You  cannot  distinguish  between 
birds  one  and  two  years  old  unless  you 
are  an  expert,  and  I  judge  from  your 
questions  that  you  are  not;  therefore, 
unless  you  are  absolutely  sure  of  the 
honesty  of  those  from  wThom  you  pur¬ 
chase  the  “yearlings,”  you  will  ‘probably 
do  better  to  wait  until  next  Spring  be¬ 
fore  making  your  start,  and  then  begin 
with  eggs  or  day-old  chicks.  M.  B.  d. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J. 
control  of>  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  St 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  September  18,  192(1: 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J .  gfi 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  57 

The  Ferguson  Farm,  Tenn .  23 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  4G 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y .  57 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J .  50 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  69 

Barred  R.  C.  Farm,  N.  J .  34 

Mt.  Kemble  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  56 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  6G 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J .  18 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  75 

Fred  K.  Goddington,  N  .J .  47 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  53 

John  Hall,  N.  J .  42 

Chas.  W.  Creasy,  Pa .  17 

Columbia  Plymouth  Rocks 

Andrew  Petro,  Pa .  31 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  33 

Kilbourn  Hteliry  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  50 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Lambert  &  Sked,  N.  J .  46 

Aseutney  Farms,  Vt .  41 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  35 

White  Leghorns 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  F'arm,  N.  J _  57 

DeVries  G.  Pltry  Farm,  Mich .  52 

Stoneleigh  Farms,  N.  Y .  61 

iNorcross  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  30 

Wellward  Farm,  N.  Y .  53 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  51 

Puritas  Spgs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio .  49 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  55 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  33 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  39 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J .  4G 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  47 

Highview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  58 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  47 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  61 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  22 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  54 

Wliiteacre  Bros.,  Ohio .  48 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  25 

S.  C.  Price,  Pa .  35 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  58 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  77 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  32 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  51 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  52 

Karols  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  42 

Ituggiero  Bros.,  N.  J .  59 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  53 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  83 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  40 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  54 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  67 

C.  G.  Parker,  N.  Y .  46 

Wm.  P.  Flint,  N.  J .  48 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  65 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J .  25 

Golden  Oaks  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  72 

Engleside  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  56 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  N.  J .  67 

A.  Turrin,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Audley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J . 


45 
48 
30 
69 
54 
36 
60 
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Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  50 

Rocky  wood  Farm,  N.  J .  15 

Lewis  Farms,  It.  1 .  63 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . .  60 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J . \ .  32 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J .  53 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J . .  52 

II.  Rapp,  Sr.,  N.  J .  49 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  51 

David  Fox,  N.  J .  40 

Monmouth  Co.  Jr.  Pltry  Clubs,  N.  J.  28 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J .  60 

Oakwood  Farms,  N.  J . .  49 

F'airfield  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . . .  40 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J .  38 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  24 

H.  Westervelt,  N.  J . j  37 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J . .  ’  54 

John  Cray,  N.  J .  '  31 

Maple  wold  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. ..].'!!! !  43 

Mountain  View  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  50 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J .  61 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . .  j”  53 

G.  Lelbacli,  N.  J .  48 

Turrell  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. *  43 

Weiman  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  51 

J .  51 

J .  47 

Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  39 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ohio .  61 

Mottled  Houdans 

Sky  lands  Farms,  N.  Y .  44 

1'0tals  .  4780  295319 


weiiuuu  miry  (arm,  IN.  J... 
Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  N 
Square  Deal  Pltry  Farm,  N. 
Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm.  N. 
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19S1 
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2320 

2344 

1849 

2580 

2882 
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3926 

3293 

3387 

2787 
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3609 

3085 
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2963 

3107 

2766 
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3286 

2838 

3754 
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3625 
2535 
1787 
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3339 
3425 
2548 
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2736 
3074 
2S59 
3368 
2862 
2923 
3290 
2923 
3319 
3005 
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3887 
2562 
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3269 
2770 
3298 
2015 
3479 
2583 
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3499 
2765 
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3021 
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3017 
2610 
3414 
2689 
3458 
3394 
3453 
3002 
3007 
4078 
3114 
2905 
2478 
2943 
2748 
2719 
2741 

2912 
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There  is  a  Difference 
Between  Good  and  Best 

Between  good  and  best  usually  lies  the  difference 
between  breaking  even  -and  making  money. 

Good  chickens  eat  as  much  as  the  best  ones;  but 
they  don’t  lay  as  many  eggs.  Good  feed  may 
get  good  results,  but  it  doesn’t  make  the  eggs 
that  the  best  feed  does.  And  egg  production 
determines  profits. 

You  know  all  this — we  aren’t  telling  you  any¬ 
thing  new  or  asking  you  to  believe  anything 
unreasonable. 

But  when  we  ask  you  to  believe  that  Larro  Egg 
Mash  is  the  best  feed  of  its  kind,  you  naturally 
want  to  be  shown. 

We  can  show  you — show  you  enthusiastic  letters 
from  users — show  you  how  carefully  we  select 
the  ingredients  we  put  into  Larro — show  you  the 
special  equipment  we  have  for  mixing  it — show 
you  why  every  sack  of  feed  is  exactly  alike,  but 
after  all,  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  prove  our 
statement  that  Larro  is  the  best  feed  and  that  it 
will  make  you  more  money  than  just  good  feed,  is  to 

TRY  IT: 

Ask  the  hens.  We’ll  be  satisfied  with  their 
verdict  and  so  will  you. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Makers  of  Larro — America’s  Favorite  Dairy  Ration 


arro 


EGG  MASH 


Look  for  the  red,  white 
and  blue  bull’s  eye  sack. 
It’s  the  sign  of  the  best 
and  your  assurance  of 
uniform  quality  in  the 
full  line  of  Larro  Poultry 
Feeds. 
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the  right  feed  in 
October  means 

MOIVE  EGGS 
.all 

winter 

This  Month  Brings  Opportunity 
to  Insure  More  Eggs,  Better  Eggs, 
and  Stronger  Chicks 

Right  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  adopt  Ful- 
O-Pep  Egg  Mash  and  thereby  increase  the 
production  and  general  value  of  your  poul¬ 
try  by  a  single  move. 

For  not  only  will  you  win  good  increases 
in  laying  throughout  the  winter,  but  you 
will  be  certain  of  better  chicks  next  spring. 
Eggs  produced  from  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
hatch  into  strong,  lively  chicks.  And  you 
can  raise  those  chicks  into  the  finest 
market  fowls  or  egg  producers  imaginable! 

Take  this  Step  Today- 

Go  to  the  Ful-O-Pep  Dealer  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  He  has  a  fresh,  new  stock  of  this 
good  mash.  You’ll  know  it  by  the  name  on 
the  blue- and- white  striped  sack.  Ask  him 
to  show  you  how  pure,  clean,  and  really 
fresh  this  mash  is.  You  get  all  feed  for 
every  ounce  you  buy. 

Bear  in  mind  that  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  is 
the  egg-producing  ration  that  contains — 

Cod  Liver  Meal! 

And  remember  that  this  valuable  ingredient 
is  thoroughly  mixed  into  the  good  oatmeal, 
hominy  feed,  alfalfa  meal,  meat  scrap,  and 
other  clean,  fresh  materials  so  that  at  every 
mouthful  the  hen  is  getting  exactly  the 
things  she  must  have  to  make  eggs  —  plus 
the  cod  liver  meal  which  helps  these  mate¬ 
rials  to  do  faster  and  more  thorough  work. 


Quaker  Qats  (ompany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Henyard 


Success  With  Turkeys 

I  have  read  several  articles  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  different  people  in  raising  tur¬ 
keys  and  thought  I  would  tell  you  how 
we  do  it. 

First  comes  arranging  the  nests  in  suit¬ 
able  places  with  sod  in  the  bottom,  and 
nice  straw  for  the  nest.  Then  we  build 
a  yard  of  poultry  netting  150x200  ft., 
36  in.  high,  with  coops  large  .enough  so 
that  the  mother  turkey  can  stand  up 
naturally,  and  with  door  of  wTire  netting 
that  can  be  closed  each  night  to  protect 
them.  There  is  a  dusting  place  and  line 
grit  where  -they  can  help  themselves.  This 
yard  will  hold  them  until  about  one 
month  and  a  half  old.  In  that  time  they 
learn  where  they  get  their  feed  and  are 
not  so  likely  to  roam. 

The  first  4S  hours  after  hatching  they 
get  nothing  .but  loppered  milk.  After  that 
they  get  stale  .'bread  wetted  in  sour  milk, 
then  squeezed  out  nearly  dry.  In  about 
two  weeks  I  feed  rolled  oats  dry,  and 
sour  milk  where  they  can  help  themselves. 
The  oats  I  give  them  five  or  six  times  a 
day  and  only  a  few  at  a  time. 

After  about  two  months  old  I  begin  to 
feed  the  mixed  chick  feed ;  from  that  to 
cracked  corn,  etc.  It  is  important  to 
care  and  not  overfeed. 

In  1923  we  started  with  one  turkey. 
She  raised  10  turkeys  to  maturity.  The 
next  year  we  increased  our  flock  to  six 


subtract  the  cost  of  raising  and  feeding 
and  you  will  have  your  profit.  To  figure 
profits  a  second  year,  charge  the  account 
with  the  value  of  the  flock  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  and  credit  its  value  at 
the  close.  As  the  flock  will  be  of  less 
value  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  its 
'beginning,  yon  will  lose  money  upon  the 
item  of  stock  value,  but  you  will  have 
made  money  upon  the  eggs  produced. 

This  sort  of  figuring  does  not  take 
into  account  in  its  cost  items  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  plant  and  equipment  and  depre¬ 
ciation  of  these  or  the  labor  involved.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  figure  these, 
since  the  plant  and  equipment  will  last 
an  indefinite  length  of  time  and  its  future 
value  is  unknown.  The  labor,  too,  is 
usually  given  at  irregular  periods  and  in 
varying  amounts.  It  may  be  estimated, 
however,  as  a  certain  number  of  hours 
daily,  affording  an  approximate  figure. 
For  your  purpose,  I  think  that  the 
method  of  figuring  given  in  the  above 
paragraph  will  suffice.  M.  B.  D. 


Changing  Location 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business 
about  14  years ;  that  is,  keep  about  1,000 
to  1,200  layers  and  raise  about  2,500 
chicks.  I  am  thinking  of  building  so  as 
to  keep  around  1,800  layers.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  idea  of  keeping  more? 


A  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  Flock  of  Turkeys 


hen  turkeys.  They  hatched  105  and 
raised  to  maturity  84.  When  marketed 
they  brought  $478.96.  We  sold  some  of 
the'  toms  for  breeding  purposes  for  $10 
apiece.  In  1925  we  increased  the  tflock 
to  nine  hen  turkeys.  They  hatched  182 
and  raised  165,  losing  17  young  pullets. 
We  sold  22  for  breeding  purposes  which 
weighed  2S1  lbs.  We  received  $6  apiece 
for  the  hens  and  $10  for  the  toms, 
amounting  to  $155.46.  We  dry  picked 
146  which  we  shipped  to  a  commission 
man.  The  weight  of  those  was  1,628  lbs. 
which  sold  for  from  50  to  65  cents  per 
pound,  netting  us  $SS2.17  and  making  in 
all,  $1,037.63.  mrs.  w.  M.  jounson. 

Figuring  Returns  on 
Poultry 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  to  figure  the 
profit  per  hen  or  pullet  a  year?  I  figure 
everything  very  close  and  I  find  $318.35 
clear  over  feed,  interest  on  buildings,  etc., 
in  10  months.  Started  102  pullets  and 
now  have  83,  originally  from  300  baby 
chicks  which  cost  all  together  $71.60. 
Should  this  $71.60  be  taken  from  the  total 
profit  of  $318.35  first  year,  and  then  what 
for  the  next  season,  if  it  is  all  taken  out 
the  first  one?  The  profit  also  came  from 
broilers  sold,  also  out  of  the  $71.60. 

Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  c.  s. 

There  are  various,  and  sometimes  de¬ 
vious,  ways  of  figuring  profits  from  poul¬ 
try.  As  a  rule,  when  people  speak  of 
profits  they  mean  returns  above  feed  costs, 
it  being  understood  that  their  labor,  in¬ 
vestment,  etc.  are  not  considered  in  the 
statement,  but,  if  profits  are  to  be  figured 
as  manufacturing  profits  would  be,  labor, 
investment  in  plant  and  equipment  and 
depreciation  of  these  latter  must  be  taken 
into  account.  The  reason  that  they  are 
not  is  probably  because  of  the  fact  that 
these  items  form  only  part  of  a  general 
farm  business  and  to  separate  them  so  as 
to  give  the  poultry  a  fair  accounting 
would  be  a  difficult  matter.  Poultrymen 
who  keep  poultry  alone  may  more  easily 
do  this. 

If  you  wish,  to  figure  the  profit  for  the 
first  year  upon  the  baby  chicks  that  you 
bought,  charge  them  with  their  first  cost 
and  cost  of  raising  and  feeding  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  Credit  them  with  all 
that  they  have  brought  you  in,  eggs, 
money  for  broilers  and  all  that  you  may 
have  used  in  the  family.  Add  to  this 
credit  account  the  value  of  the  flock  re¬ 
maining  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Alien 


We  are  getting  long  and  severe  Winters 
here.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
sell  out  and  go  to  some  warmer  place, 
say  South  Jersey  or  North  Carolina.  «I 
have  a  100-acre  farm  with  all  modern 
conveniences.  c.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

Every  place  has  its  advantages  and  its 
drawbacks.  In  trying  to  get  away  from 
one  unfavorable  condition  one  is  pretty 
sure  to  run  into  another  and  perhaps  a 
worse  one.  I  should  be  slow  to  advise 
any  one  in  as  good  a  section  of  New  York 
as  you  are  to  sell  out  and  move  to  another 
State.  If  you  are  well  established  on  a 
good  farm  where  you  know  the  conditions 
likely  to  be  met,  why  face  unknown  ones 
in  a  strange  locality  and  assume  that 
handicap? 

As  to  keeping  more  fowls,  no  one  can 
foretell  the  future  of  the  poultry  business. 
Perhaps  the  best  advice  is  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  one’s  ability  to  handle  his 
business  economically,  whether  he  has 
one  or  five  thousand  fowls.  M.  B.  D. 


Cleaning  Chicken  Run 

About  November  1  I  expect  to  close 
my  chicken*  indoors  as  the  outside  runs 
have  been  used  all  Summer ;  have  plowed 
runs  up  twice,  but  I  feel  sure  they  are 
still  quite  contaminated.  AVhat  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  to  the  runs  so  they  will 
be  fresh  and  clean  for  the  next  Summer? 
Would  it  be  all  right  to  put  live  lime 
(the  kind  used  for  whitewash)  over  the 
runs  or  use  agricultural  lime?  R.  K. 

Islip,  N.  Y. 

The  only  way  to  save  a  poultry  run 
from  contamination  is  to  refrain  from 
using  it  as  a  poultry  run,  but  various 
measures  may  be  taken  to  prevent  danger¬ 
ous  contamination  in  an  unnecessarily 
short  time.  Of  these,  plowing  and  raising 
•some  crop  at  as  short  intervals  as  pos¬ 
sible  is  probably  best.  You  can  now  sow 
the  runs  to  rye  and  give  them  the  'bene¬ 
fit  of  this  growth  before  the  fowls  are 
turned  into  them  next  Summer.  The 
free  use  of  .slaked  lime,  not  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  will  also  .be  of  benefit.  The  length 
of  time  that  a  poultry  run  may  be  used 
without  detriment  from  contamination 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  number  of  fowls  kept  upon  it.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  to  have  enough  land  so  that 
continuous  use  of  a  run  over  several 
years  of  time  is  not  necessary,  but  all 
poultry-keepers  are  not  so  fortunately 
situated.  m.  b.  d. 
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Care  of  Pigeons 

I  have  20  pairs  of  Plymouth  Rock 
Homer  pigeons.  I  feed  them  Kafir  and 
corn  in  special  hoppers,  the  pigeons  eat 
out  all  the  grains  and  they  throw  much 
Kofir  on  the  floor.  What  is  the  reason 
that  they  throw  the  Kafir  out?  I  feed 
two  quarts  every  day  of  that  and  grit ;  is 
this  too  much  for  them,  or  don’t  they 
like  the  Kafir?  My  nest  boxes  are  made 
from  egg  boxes,  and  I  have  put  in  every 
box  two  nest  bowls.  Each  box  has  a  nest 
box  front.  I  though  if  I  have  this  front 
there  with  two  nest  bowls  the  pigeons 
will  have  a  good  place,  and  the  young 
squabs  cannot  fall  cut,  but  the  squabs 
when  about  three  weeks  old  come  out  of 
the  nest  bowls  and  from  there,  they  fall 
down  on  -the  floor.  At  present  I  have 
not  lost  any  by  falling  out  of  the  nests, 
but  I  am  afraid  if  they  fall  out  from  the 
third  or  fourth  row  they  will  hurt  them¬ 
selves.  I  think  it  will  be  best  that  I  take 
out  the  nest  bowls  and  let  the  pigeons 
build  their  own  nests.  What  is  the  rea¬ 
son  that  most  of  my  pigeons  have  only 
one  egg?  They  have  the  best  feed,  grit, 
oyster  shell  and  so  on.  'Is  the  chicken 
eggshell  when  dry  and  broken  very  small 
good  for  the  pigeons?  I  have  found  in 
three  nest  boxes  eggs  under  the  pigeons, 
but  after  four  or  five  days  the  eggs  were 
"one.  First  I  thought  mice  or  something 
else  were  there -but  I  found  that  the  eggs 
and  squabs  on  the  floor  are  not  bothered. 

New  York.  s.  N. 

You  are  not  feeding  your  pigeons  a 
proper  variety  of  grains  in  your  mixture, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  most  of 
your  trouble.  I  would  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture:  30  lbs.  Kafir  corn,  30  lbs. 
red  wheat,  40  lbs.  whole  corn,  20  lbs. 
Canada  or  White  China  peas,  3  lbs. 
Golden-  millet,  2  lbs.  hemp. 

Feed  all  your  birds  will  eat  up  clean  of 
this  mixture  and  if  they  show  a  dislike 
to  any  particular  ingredient  you  should 
reduce  the  amount  of  it  in  the  mixture. 
In  addition  to  the  grain  ration  pigeons 
should  have  grit,  charcoal,  salt  and  fresh 
clean  water  to  bathe  in.  When  you  at¬ 
tend  to  these  requirements  properly  you 
will  not  have  much  trouble  with  eggs  dis¬ 
appearing  or  with  the  birds  sitting  on 
only  one  egg.  Mice  are  sometimes  quite 
troublesome  in  squab  houses,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  them  eating  eggs.  It  is  better 
to  leave  the  nest  bowls  in  the  nests,  as 
they  are  easier  to  clean.  If  you  have  a 
front  board  to  your  nests  about  4  in.  high 
you  will  not  need  to  worry  about  the 
squabs  falling  out  and  injuring  them¬ 
selves.  With  good  feed  and  clean  quar¬ 
ters  your  birds  should  now  do  better. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Sprouted  Oats 

I  am  interested  in  the  best  kind  of 
green  feed  for  poultry.  Are  sprouted  oats 
better  than  other  green  food,  and  can 
they  be  sprouted  in  an  oat  sprouter  with¬ 
out  heat  in  the  Winter  in  a  room  that 
varies  in  temperature  somewhat?  How 
long  should  they  be  in  the  sprouter  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ready  to  feed  to  get  the  best 
results?  I  had  a  small  flock  of  hens  last 
Winter  and  fed  them  cabbage  and  beets 
for  green  feed,  and  they  did  fairly  well, 
but  have  heard  so  much  about  sprouted 
oats  being  good  that  I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  sprout,  how  long  they  should  be 
in  the  sprouter  before  being  ready  to  feed, 
and  if  they  are  better  than  other  green 
stuff?  M.  B, 

Porters  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Sprouted  oats  make  an  excellent  green 
food  for  fowls  in  the  Winter,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  superior  to  cabbage 
or  other  green  foods.  They  may  be  had, 
however,  when  other  like  foods  are  not 
available.  Oats  will  not  sprout  well  if 
the  temperature  of  the  room  goes  below 
GO  degrees,  one  of  between  60  and  70  de¬ 
grees  being  best.  With  plenty  of  light 
and  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  the 
oats  should  be  ready  to  feed  in  from  a 
week  to  ten  days,  being  used  when  flrom 
2  to  4  in.  high.  M.  B.  d. 


Poultry  Questions 

1.  What  are  the  general  points  of  good 
pullets  for  both  egg  production  and  breed¬ 
ing?  What  are  the  points  of  a  six  months’ 
old  Leghorn  (white)  pullet?  2.  Is  it 
more  profitable  to  get  the  pullets  to  lay 
at  as  early  an  age  as  possible  or  to  wait 
until  they  will  lay  fair-sized  eggs,  provid¬ 
ed  that  the  highest  egg  prices  will  come 
about  two  months  later?  3.  What  is  the 
most  convenient  size  of  brooder  house  for 
about  150  young  chickens  at  a  time,  and 
the  type  that  is  generally  used?  4.  What 
is  the  best  material  for  litter  during  the 
Winter  months?  5.  Will  year-old  liens, 
now  molting,  lay  before  January?  These 
hens  are  Leghorns  and  I  have  been  told 
that  they  will  not  lay  again  before  then. 

Newtown,  Conn.  J.  R. 

1.  A  good  pullet  shows  the  same  char¬ 
acteristics  as  a  good  laying  hen,  not  so 
fully  developed.  The  bird  should  be  of 
good  size  for  her  age,  the  body  of  square 
or  rectangular  shape,  deep  in  front  and 
rear,  wide  in  the  back,  with  a  straight 
baekline  and  comparatively  straight  un¬ 


derline  caused  by  the  keel  bone  being  car¬ 
ried  low  and  well  back.  The  head  should 
be  clean  cut,  with  comparatively  short, 
well  curved  beak,  a  good  wrell  developed 
comb,  bright,  prominent  eyes  not  over¬ 
hung  by  projecting  eyebrows,  not  of  the 
long  type  known  as  “crowhead”  and  not 
round  and  beefy.  -She  should  show  an  ac¬ 
tive  disposition  and  be  free  from  deform¬ 
ities  of  any  part  of  the  body. 

2.  Leghorn  pullets  should  begin  to  lay 
soon  after  five  months  of  age,  and  might 
be  sufficiently  rapidly  developed  to  lay 
earlier. 

3.  A  brooder-house  should  be  at  least 
8  ft.  square  for  even  a  small  flock.  Eight 
by  ten  or  larger  would  be  better  for  a 
flock  of  250  to  300  chicks.  If  the  brood¬ 
er-house  is  to  be  moved,  the  size  must  be 
limited  by  the  ability  of  a  team  to  draw 
it  over  the  ground,  otherwise,  the  larger 
the  building  the  better.  An  A-shaped  or 
shed  roof  building  is  usually  constructed, 
there  being  no  particular  choice  between 
the  types  so  long  as  they  give  floor  space, 
head  room  and  proper  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion. 

4.  Any  dry,  absorbent  and  clean  waste 
material  makes  good  litter,  straw,  hay, 
cut  corn  stalks,  etc.,  are  usually  used. 
Shavings  may  be  used  if  available  and 
there  are  a  number  of  commercial  litter 
stuffs  on  the  market.  The  average  poul- 
tryman  will  find  straw  or  cheap  hay 
most  ready  at  hand.  The  village  poultry- 
man  with  a  small  flock  may  find  some 
commercial  litter  more  convenient  to  get. 

5.  Yearling  Leghorns  will  take  two  or 

three  months  in  which  to  molt  and  get 
ready  for  resumption  of  laying.  It  is 
early — the  first  of  September — for  year¬ 
lings  to  stop  laying  and  molt  and  those 
that  do  will  probably  not  lay  before 
January.  Later  molters  will  probably 
complete  their  molt  as  early  or  earlier  and 
prove  more  profitable  producers  in  the 
end.  Jl.  B.  D. 


Trouble  with  Ducks 

This  is  my  first  experience  in  raising 
ducks.  I  have  a  flock  of  Indian  Runners' 
which  were  in  a  small  pen.  About  four 
weeks  ago  a  good  many  of  the  largest 
ones  seemed  to  have  weak  legs.  Suddenly 
they  would  sit  down  turn  the  head  to 
one  side  and  die.  I  could  see  nothing 
wrong,  only  the  weak  legs.  I  was  then 
feeding  equal  parts  of  bran,  cornmeal  and 
middlings  with  a  small  handful  of  finely 
ground  oats,  mixed  with  water  to  a 
crumbly  consistency,  three  times  daily, 
with  all  the  water  and  grit  they  would 
consume.  A  thought  struck  me  that  they 
were  getting  too  much  cornmeal  and  no 
exercise.  Immediately  I  turned  them 
loose  and  reduced  the  cornmeal  one-lialf. 
They  became  somewhat  better.  I  am 
now  feeding  only  a  small  handful  of  corn¬ 
meal  but  still  I  find  one  nice  large  one 
dead  about  every  two  days,  especially 
when  they  are  confined  on  account  of 
rain.  They  get  no  beef  scrap.  AYould 
this  cause  such  a  condition?  Is  there 
something  else  lacking  in  their  ration? 
Would  it  be  right  to  feed  milk  to  ducks 
same  as  one  would  to  chickens?  We  have 
plenty  of  it  but  I  have  read  that  ducks 
should  be  fed  nothing  sloppy  besides  wa¬ 
ter.  e.  c.  B. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  your  trouble 
comes  from  overfeeding  upon  the  mash, 
too  little  green  food  and  close  confine¬ 
ment.  An  authority  upon  duck  feeding 
recommends  a  mash  composed  largely  of 
wheat  bran,  with  some  low-grade  flour 
and  about  15  per  cent  of  cornmeal,  this 
to  have  added  to  it  plenty  of  green  food, 
such  as  green  rye,  clover,  etc.  Ten  per 
cent  of  beef  scrap  may  be  added  and  5 
per  cent  of  coarse  sand.  Then  feed  spar¬ 
ingly  and  give  outdoor  exercise.  Milk  is 
used  by  some  as  wetting  for  the  mash, 
though  there  is  objection  to  it  fed  so 
that  the  ducklings  will  dip  their  heads 
into  it  and  get  the  head  feathers  crusted 
from  it.  The  mash  used  should  be  of 
crumbly  consistency  but  not  sloppy. 

M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Tail  Feathers 

What  can  I  do  for  my  pullets?  They 
are  four  months  old  and  looking  fine,  but 
for  the  last  month  their  tail  feathers  are 
coming  out.  As  soon  as  they  grow  they 
come  out  again,  so  they  are  tailless  most 
of  the  time.  They  are  Leghorns. 

Camden,  N.  J.  mrs.  ic.  b. 

These  birds  may  be  pulling  each  other's 
feathers,  a  vice  that  is  not  uncommon 
among  closely  confined  flocks  and  prob¬ 
ably  started  by  the  irritation  from  lice 
and  mites.  Having  gotten  a  taste  of  the 
bloody  quills,  it  is  difficult  to  break  up 
the  habit.  A  bit  .  of  blue  ointment 
smeared  over  the  skin  beneath  the  vent 
will  rid  the  birds  of  body  lice  and  any 
kind  of  oil  or  grease  sprayed  or  painted 
over  the  hiding  places  of  red  mites  in 
the  poultry  house  will  get  rid  of  them. 
If  your  pullets  are  on  range  and  are  not 
shedding  their  feathers  from  natural 
molting,  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  though  I  presume  that  it  will  be 
corrected  naturally  as  the  birds  grow 
older.  M.  B.  D. 


The  Fattest  Live  Stock 
Brings  the  Best  Prices 

'VA/’HAT  you  feed  your  cattle,  hogs  and 
*  V  poultry  largely  determines  how  much 
they  net  you  when  you  sell  them. 

For  poultry — Meat  Scrap,  Poultry  Bone. 
For  hogs — Digester  Tankage. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Booklets 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  COMPANY 

Dept.  R.  N.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  prevents  rickets 
in  young  chicks— makes  laying  hens  produce  better— puts  weight  on  killers.  Marden’s 
is  pure,  fresh,  ant  untainted,  rich,  golden  yellow  in  color.  Taste  is  very  agreeable. 
Rendered  at  sea,  by  steam,  from  fresh  livers  when  fish  are  caught.  Everything  sanitary. 
Tested  twice  and  certified  for  Vitamins  A  and  D.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
Marden’s  (remember  that  name)  then  order  direct  at  following  low  prices :  i  gal.  can  #2.25- 
5  gal.  can  #8.75;  xo  gal.  can  #16.00;  30  gal.  bbl.  #40.50;  55  gal.  bbl.  #74.25. 

Shipped  express  collect.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  helpful  ‘Booklet . 

Marden-Wild  Corp.  S  oh?„skschicr.v^iil,“s 


Prepare  Now  For  Winter  Eggs 
Feed  your  PULLETS 

MAURER’S  Kwality 

MEAT  &  BONE  SCRAP 

WITH  THEIR  MASH 

A  poultry  food  that  is  absolutely  pure  Meat  and 
Bone  Scrap.  Contains  no  tankage,  wood,  nails, 
hotel  refuse  or  any  adulteration.  A  ration  with 
ail  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 

MORE  EGGS 

HEALTHIER  HENS 

BIGGER  PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 

\ For  free  sample,  1926  Almanac ,  write 

MAURER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  R,  Box  365  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt. .  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S. — We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


We  Purchased  f Vr«m  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Stons  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  tiiese  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-t-gg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
tine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  if  5,  *7.50  and 
•10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  peift.  Hatching 
Egos  and  Ohix.  Must  please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  '  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


LESHER’S  LA  LEGHORNS 

CHOICE  PULLETS 

May  hatched,  well  developed.  $1.50  each 

J.  GUY  LESHER  -  NORTHUMBERLAND.  PA. 

^4  Kline’s  brockd  Chicks 

-•nr  (Parks  strain).  None  better.  Big, 
strong  and  guaranteed.  October, 
14c ;  November,  18c.  Discount  on 
1,(100.  Mix,  12c.  Can  ship  C.  O.  I). 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  IO,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


SPROUTED  OA 


No  invention  so  larjrely  increased 
egg  production  and  the  profits  from  a 
nock  of  hens  in  winter  as  the 

Close-To-Nature 

\SAF>CE>Pt  BATt-t 

CRAIN  SPROUTER 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 

78  Front  Street  COLFAX,  IOWA 


HUBBARD’S  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  ]>  liOI  l.EKS 

Our  chicks  have  a  reputation  for  fast  growth  and  low 
mortality.  We  guarantee  them  to  be  free  from  White 
Diarrhoea  and  strong  and  vigorous.  Our  catalog  will 
interest  you.  HUBBARD  FARMS,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

April  Hatched.  ($3.00  each; 
May  Hatciied,  l$1.65.  White 
Leghorns,  H  mos.  old,  (#1.50 
each,  bhip  any  number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


LEGHORN  PULLETS  Hatched  $2.25 

each.  Range  grown,  from  show  and  contest  winners. 
Will  ship  C.O.l).  H.  N.  CONNER  Stockton,  N.  J. 


s.  c.  WHITE  DTTT  ¥  ITT'C 
LEGHORN  JT  tJljJLlli  1  ^ 

Ready  for  shipment.  10  weeks  old,  SI.  Send  check  or 
P.  O.  Order.  WILSON  POULTRY  FA  1131,  Flemington,  ,N.  i. 


2,000  Surplus  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Free  range  at  a  reasonable  price.  All  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Every  one  guaranteed.  Cockerels  from 
high  productive  stock.  HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Ml.  Airy.  Md. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  PULLETS 

May  hatched,  range  grown,  ready  to  lay  first 
part  of  November,  Barron  strain,  $1.75  each. 
C.  L.  TAYLOR  .  .  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


L. 


500  April  hatched  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Keady-to-lay.  Won  2nd  .Leghorn 
„  _ _ _ _  pen  Storrs  1921.  Prices  on  request. 

E.  I.VGOLDSRY,  Unit  wick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


Pullet's  I  pohnmc  8  weeks  00  each,  12  weeks 

ruiico,  LBgllOrnS,  $1.35,  Yearling  Hens,  $1.10. 

UNITE!!  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


VAN  WINKLE’S  COCKERELS,  »  1  O  . 
liAHKEI)  ROOKS  ’ir*^  See  us  at  Vineland  and  N.  Y. 
contests.  II.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  New  York 


s.  c  w. 

LEGHORN 


PULLETS 


Ready  to  lay.  $3.00  each. 
UOREHT  Sill  Til,  Nassttwudox,  V  a. 


H.  11  I  HI1UU  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyaiidolte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Otne 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  13c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


1,000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

April  26th,  May  oth,  12th  hatch.  Rock  Pullets,  March- 
April  hatch  All  breeding  stock  mated  with  pedigreed 
males,  records.  227  to  282  eggs,  pedigreed,  males,  pullets, 

and  breeders.  JULES  F,  Fit  AM. US,  IVtisthauqitou  beach,  MY. 


For  Sa|p— mn  V earling  S.  C,  W.  LEGHORN  Hens,  100 
TUI  OdIC  IUU  Pullets.  G.  C.  MILLER  R.  1  Osiord,  N.  J. 

Fnr  <5aln_ Finest  Mammoth  Toulouse  GEESE,  old 
I  Ul  UdlG  Stock,  $  Tea.  REN,  K.  LilNINNY  Waverly,  MY. 


SQUAB  ®  BOOK  m  FREE 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  free  40-page  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it.  You 
will  be  surprised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

You  are  right  as  usual  about  fake  pre¬ 
mium  schemes.  I  was  induced  by  mis¬ 
representations  by  the  publisher  of  a 
farm  paper  to  pay  good  money  for  his 
paper  under  the  assurance  that  the  pre¬ 
mium  was  a  genuine  Stillson  wrench.  I 
afterwards  learned  that  the  genuine  Still- 
son  wrench  is  made  only  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  the  imitation  I  got  is  made  in 
Pennsylvania  and  is  not  a  Stillson  at  all. 
I  didn’t  want  the  paper,  but  it  looked  like 
a  bargain  to  get  the  wrench.  Now  I  have 
to  buy  the  wrench  I  need,  and  I  would 
have  saved  the  cost  of  the  premium  and 
paper  if  I  had  known  the  truth  at  the 
start.  The  publisher  took  advantage  of 
my  confidence,  or  possibly  of  my  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
scrupulous  about  what  his  advertisers 
would  do  to  me.  c.  c. 

The  publisher  simply  bought  a  cheap 
imitation  of  a  Stillson  wrench  and  offered 
it  and  the  paper  at  a  price  that  seemed 
like  a  bargain  for  a  genuine  Stillson 
wrench  alone.  So  it  would  be.  Farmers 
generally  may  not  know  the  difference, 
but  even  these  are  cheated  by  the  decep¬ 
tion.  If  you  do  not  want  a  paper  on  its 
merits  at  its  price  better  leave  it  alone 
and  buy  the  premium  if  you  want  it. 

I  am  informed  that  you  are  good  people 
to  collect  bills.  I  have  two  little  bills  I 
would  like  you  to  collect  for  me ;  they  are 
for  two  cases  of  eggs  shipped  to  Pogash 
&  Son,  211  Miller  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
These  cases  were  shipped  on  February 
26  and  March  28,  1926.  I  never  have 
received  check  for  same.  I  have  mis¬ 
placed  the  receipts  which  I  got  from  the 
postmaster.  They  were  shipped  from  my 
house  by  parcel  post  on  Feburary  26  and 
March  28.  Togash  claims  he  sent  me 
checks  for  same,  but  I  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  them.  I  would  like  you  to  make 
them  pay  these  bills.  w.  w.  G. 

Delaware. 

Pogash  &  Son  do  not  answer  our  let¬ 
ters  in  behalf  of  this  subscriber.  The 
firm  is  not  rated  by  our  commercial 
agency.  It  would  be  costly  and  probably 
useless  to  try  to  collect  by  legal  means. 
Ignoring  the  claim  in  this  way  at  any 
rate  shows  little  concern  for  the  shipper 
or  the  firm’s  own  reputation. 

I  am  herewith  sending  letters  from  A. 
Dee,  Riverhead,  D.  I.,  N.  Y.  and  I.  M. 
Raynor,  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  in  which  they 
ordered  roses  from  me.  I  had  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Florists’  Exchange,  and 
that  is  how  they  came  to  order  from  me. 

New  Jersey.  b.  k.  b. 

Lee  and  Raynor  are  two  of  a  kind. 
Both  are  notorious  beats  and  are  judge¬ 
ment-proof.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been 
warning  its  readers  for  many  years  as  to 
the  irresponsibility  of  these  men.  Their 
plan  is  to  order  stock  from  any  and  all 
growers  who  will  make  shipment  without 
cash  in  advance.  Men  who  are  honest 
themselves  are  not  suspicious  of  others, 
but  those  who  grant  credit  to  Lee  and 
Raynor  are  certain  to  have  their  faith  in 
human  nature  badly  shaken.  Raynor 
sometimes  does  business  in  the  name  of 
Ilalowarden  Greenhouses. 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  done  in  my 
life  that  I  am  glad  of,  and  also  one  par¬ 
ticular  thing  I  have  done  that  makes  me 
believe  Barnum  was  right  when  he  passed 
that  little  crack  about  one  born  every 
minute.  The  first  one  wras  when  I  or¬ 
dered  The  R.  N.'-Y.  The  second  thing 
I  have  done  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty 
to  write  you  about.  Yes  sir,  I  think 
Barnum  was  well  posted. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  all  these 
brokers  and  stock  dealers  and  oil  men 
could  pay  their  rent,  but  now  I  can  see 
quite  clearly  how  it  is  done.  About  five 
years  ago  the  Evening  Telegram  had  a  big 
full-page  advertisement  about  the  Buffalo 
Texas  Oil  Co.,  starting  up,  and  like  a 
lot  of  other  suckers  I  bit  at  it  and  swal¬ 
lowed  hook,  line  and  sinker.  I  bought  a 
few  shares  and  then  after  a  little  while 
it  began  to  pay  a  dividend,  and  then  I 
bit  again  still  harder.  It  then  paid  a 
couple  more  dividends  and  then  all  was 
quiet ;  then  they  held  a  meeting  in  New 
York  City  and  wanted  to  sell  more  shares, 
but  this  time  I  didn’t  bite.  About  a 
month  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Ben 
T.  Tackett,  209  Brown  Bldg.,  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas,  stating  he  was  a  sharehold¬ 
er,  much  larger  than  I  am,  and  how  he 
has  started  court  proceeding  against  the 
Buffalo  Texas  Oil  Co.’s  officers  and  has 
been  appointed  attorney  in  fact  of  the  oil 
company  by  the  courts  of  Texas.  I  am 
sending  you  one  of  the  letters  of  which 
I  have  received  three  of  the  very  same 
reading  in  the  last  two  weeks,  so  I  said 


to  myself  I  would  ask  my  good  friends 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  what  they  know  about 
it  and  having  read  your  warnings  about 
sending  good  money  after  bad,  I  am  going 
to  abide  by  your  decision.  G.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

This  subscriber  makes  a  frank  confes¬ 
sion  of  his  folly  in  putting  his  savings 
into  questionable  oil  stocks.  Ben  T.  Tack¬ 
ett,  referred  to  by  the  subscriber,  asks  all 
stockholders  to  send  him  an  amount  of 
money  equal  Jo  15  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
vestor's  holdings,  which  amount  it  is 
alleged  will  pay  off  all  the  indebtedness  of 
the  company.  But  if  this  indebtedness 
were  liquidated  what  assurance  have  the 
investors  that  the  company  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  any  more  satisfactorily  than  in 
the  past?  We  have  no  information  on 
which  to  base  an  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Tack¬ 
ett’s  good  faith  in  asking  investors  to 
forward  him  the  amount  of  money  speci¬ 
fied,  but  the  records  of  the  past  in  such 
cases  show  that  the  investors  who  re¬ 
spond  to  such  appeals  invariably  only  lose 
the  extra  amount.  In  many  instances 
such  appeals  have  proved  to  be  only  a 
“come-on”  game  or  in  the  parlance  of 
get-rich-quick  promotions  “reloading.” 
Most  people  are  more  easily  duped  the 
second  time  on  the  prospect  of  recovering 
the  money  lost  on  the  original  investment. 
Throwing  good  money  after  bad  is  always 
a  dangerous  experiment,  and  our  advice 
to  this  subscriber  is  not  to  part  with  an¬ 
other  penny  on  the  very  slim  prospect  of 
recovering  any  part  of  his  original  invest¬ 
ment. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  enclosed 
proposition  of  J.  B.  Buchanan  &  Co.,  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas,  which  I  received  when  I 
sent  in  the  solution  of  a  puzzle?  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  scheme,  but  1  wish  to  have 
your  opinion.  D.  R. 

New  York. 

Here  is  the  old  “free  lot”  scheme  again 
and  all  the  way  from  Texas.  A  lot  of 
2,000  square  feet  with  oil  and  mineral 
rights,  all  for  $9.85.  These  easy-money 
schemes  will  not  down  until  the  public 
becomes  educated  to  the  fraud  in  them 
so  that  they  will  no  longer  bite.  As  soon 
as  such  schemes  become  unprofitable  to 
the  promoter  he  will  drop  them  as  quick 
as  a  dog  will  a  hot  potato.  We  want 
all  R.  N.-Y.  readers  to  help  make  them 
so. 

Before  the  National  Petroleum  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Atlantic  City  last  mouth,  lion. 
Wm.  E.  Humphrey  of  Federal  Trade 
Commission  voiced  the  following  trite  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject  of  fraudulent  adver¬ 
tising  : 

The  people  of  this  country  are  annual¬ 
ly  robbed  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  through  these  .fake  advertisements, 
most  of  which  are  plainly  false  and 
known  to  be  so  by  those  who  fake  money 
for  their  publications.  Some  of  the  glar¬ 
ing  instances  of  this  class  of  fake  adver¬ 
tisements  are  the  various  “anti-fat”  reme¬ 
dies,  medicines,  soaps,  belts  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles — all  of  them  fakes  and  all  of  them 
dishonest,  and  many  of  them  harmful. 
Patent  medicines  for  incurable  diseases, 
that  are  frequently  injurious,  and  often, 
by  holding  out  false  hopes,  keep  the  vic¬ 
tim  from  real  help  until  too  late.  Fake 
industrial  schools,  holding  out  alluring 
promises  of  lucrative  employment.  All  of 
these  prey  upon  the  weak  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous. 
There  is  no  viler  class  of  criminal  known 
among  men  than  this.  And  what  of  the 
publisher  that  for  hire  publishes  these 
false  advertisements,  knowing  them  to  be 
false?  lie  is  equally  guilty  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  He  shares  in  his  ill-gotten  gains. 
He  acts  from  the  same  motive.  If  in  any 
degree  he  differs  from  the  principal,  it 
must  be  one  degree  lower,  for  his  chances 
of  punishment  are  less,  and  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  greater. 

The  commissioner  very  ably  and  forci¬ 
bly  endorses  the  sentiments  which  have 
been  many  times  expressed  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  Department.  In  his  address  the 
commissioner  proposes  holding  the  pub¬ 
lisher  responsible  for  the  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising  which  appears  in  his  columns. 
He  points  out  that  proceedings  against 
the  fraudulent  advertiser  accomplishes 
little  as  this  class  of  individuals  disappear 
like  fleas  when  the  hand  of  the  law 
reaches  out  for  them.  But  the  publisher 
cannot  disappear  over  night.  Therefore 
the  commission  proposes  procedure 
against  the  publisher.  This  will  reach  the 
fountain  head  of  fraudulent  advertising. 
More  power  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  this  work  which  it  has  under¬ 
taken  ! 


Man’s  best  possession  is  a  sympathetic 
wife. — Euripides. 


Good  citizenship 
and  railroading 

THE  requisites  of  good  citizenship 
today  include  honorable  and  ef¬ 
fective  effort  in  such  enterprises  as 
farming,  steel  making  and  railroading, 
just  as  much  as  in  political  or  social 
activities. 

Thus  by  its  service  and  other  achieve¬ 
ments  may  the  quality  of  citizenship 
of  a  corporation  be  measured. 

On  its  ability  to  supply  regular,  de¬ 
pendable  and  efficient  transportation 
at  low  rates  rests  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral’s  record  as  a  good  citizen  in  the 
towns  and  communities  which  it 


serves. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany  —  Michigan  Central  — 

Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  and  the 
New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines. 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  Y ork  Central  S  tation,’  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Feed  B  B  (  BULL  BRAND  ) 
Dairy  Ration  and  save  your 
cows.  Good  cows  are  ruined  by 
wrong  mixtures. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY.  Inc. 
Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COST 


PRODUCE  MORE 


Buy  Only  a  Time-Tested 
Proven  Feed  Mill 


Thousands  of  satisfied  users  all  over  the  U.  S.  have  used  the  Hum¬ 
dinger  for  years  with  absolute  satisfaction.  It  will  outlast  any  feed 
mill  made,  and  grind  faster  and  finer,  at  less  cost.  Made  in  4  sizes  for 
engines  7  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P. 

Nothing  to  Wear  Out  or  Break 

The  Humdinger  mill  has  no  burrs,  knives,  rolls,  gears  or  grinding 
plates  to  wear  out,  break,  cause  friction  or  heat  grain.  Manganese 
steel  hammers  strike  feed  material  only.  No  metal  touches  metal.  Mill 
is  of  steel  plate  construction.  Practically  unbreakable.  Lifetime  ser¬ 
vice.  Lowest  operating  cost.  Greatest  capacity— lowest  horse  power 
consumption.  Repair  bills  practically  nothing.  Write  us  before  you 
buy  a  feed  mill.  Get  descriptive  literature,  prices,  feeding  booklet,  etc. 
J.  B.  SEDBERRY  Inc.. 242  Hickory  St..  Utica.  N.  Y. 


sure  that  the  feed 
you  buy  this  fall 
not  new  but  has  stood 
test  of  time.  The 

“JAY  BEE” 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY 

HUMDINGER 

Crusher,  Grinder,  Pulverizer 
Gives  lasting  satisfaction 


Beware  of  Imitations.  All  Infringements  Will  be  Vigorously  Prosecuted 


Ailing  Pigeons 


I  have  a  flock  of  pigeons  which  I  have 
in  a  large  cage  feeding  them  cracked 
torn  greens  and  a  mixture  of  screenings 
which  I  buy  at  a  local  plant.  My  coop 
is  cleaned  every  week,  but  in  the  last 
three  weeks  I  have  lost  about  40  birds 
of  all  ages.  They  refuse  to  eat,  drooping 
wings  and  from  one  to  three  days  they 
die  but  there  always  seems  to  be  plenty 
of  '  water  with  a  little  food  in  coop. 
Could  you  advise  me  as  to  cause  and 

remedy  ?  ••  MBS- B* D- 

Mariners  Harbor,  JN.  x. 


Without  knowing  any  more  about  your 
conditions  than  is  contained  in  your  let¬ 
ter  I  would  say  that  all  your  trouble  is 
probably  caused  by  improper  feeds  and 
method ‘of  feeding.  Neither  cracked  corn 
nor  screenings  are  suitable  for  pigeon  feed 
for  the  reason  that  cracked  corn  will 
heat  and  become  musty  much  quicker 
than  whole  corn,  especially  if  some  is 
thrown  out  of  the  trough  and  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  damp  floor  or  on  the 
ground.  Pigeons  have  a  habit  of  throw¬ 
ing  their  feed  around,  and  if  the  floor  or 
ground  is  damp  any  feed  which  is  not 
eaten  quickly  soon  becomes  musty  and 
unfit  for  use,  as  pigeons  require  perfectly 
sweet  sound  grain.  For  this  reason  I 
would  not  feed  any  screenings,  as  they 
may  contain  almost  any  kind  of  trash 
entirely  unfit  for  feeding,  so  I  would 
suggest  that  you  try  .the  following  sys¬ 
tem  of  feeding  and  see  if  your  trouble 
does  not  disappear: 

Feed  all  the  birds  will  eat  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  30  lbs.  kaffir  corn,  30  lbs.  whole 
red  wheat,  40  lbs.  whole  corn,  20  lbs. 
Canada  or  white  China  peas,  3  lbs.  golden 
millet  and  2  lbs.  of  hemp.  Always  buy 
the  very  best  grains  that  you  can  find, 
and  feed  in  hoppers  early  every  morn¬ 
ing,  feeding  enough  to  last  all  day.  Green 
feed  is  not  exactly  necessary,  although 
it  does  no  harm,  but  a  supply  of  clean 
fresh  water  must  be  provided  at  all  times. 
In  addition  to  the  grain  feed  pigeons 
must  also  be  supplied  with  grit,  shell, 
charcoal  and  salt.  Always  keep  a  mix¬ 
ture  within  easy  access  of  the  birds. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — (Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcliworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Oo.,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  woman,  cook  in  small  home  school  for 
little  children.  MRS.  BURT,  1120  Constant 
Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


TWO  good  farm  workers  to  drive  teams  from 
October  1  to  April  1  next,  at  $60  per  month 
ami  board.  ADVERTISER  1108,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W  ANTED — Young  married  man,  October  15; 

general  farm,  Central  New  York;  tractor, 
milking  machine,  electricity,  running  water; 
must  board  one  man;  give  experience,  references 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  1109,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Married  farmer  on  dairy  farm.  MID- 
1XLEVILLE  COMPANY,  Middleville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  American,  experienced  farm 
hand;  general  farm  work,  assist  with  milk¬ 
ing,  DeLaval  milkers;  must  be  clean,  sober  and 
industrious;  $60  with  modern  room  and  board; 
permanent  position;  state  age  and  experience  in 
first  letter.  BOX  12,  Wilton,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  young  man  of  good  habits  of  about 
18  years  old  who  is  trusty  and  honest  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  interested  in  dairying  and 
poultry;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER 
1118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  First-class,  hard-working  married 
man,  with  no  children,  to  take  sole  charge  of 
a  small  estate  at  Stamford,  Conn.;  he  must  be 
a  general  all  around  man  with  some  knowledge 
of  garden,  live  stock,  carpentering  and  paint¬ 
ing;  state  wages  wanted  and  give  references  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1040,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  good  steady  experienced  men 
lo  work  on  dairy  and  grain  farms;  must  be 
men  who  like  cows  and  are  experienced  milk¬ 
ers,  also  understand  all  kinds  of  farm  work; 
men  who  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work  and  long 
hours;  good  house  and  good  wages  the  year 
round  for  men  of  this  kind.  ADVERTISER 
1116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman,  Protestant,  middle-aged,  re¬ 
liable,  general  houseworker;  no  washing;  must 
be  fond  of  children  and  have  first-class  refer¬ 
ence;  good  salary  and  good  home  for  right  party. 
Communicate  BOX  57,  Glen  Head,  E.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  grade  A  dairy  farm,  married 
Man,  clean  milker  and  good  general  farmer; 
$75  per  month,  house  and  privileges.  BOX  656, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Permanently  for  suburban  estate  in 
Westchester  County,  convenient  to  schools  and 
cities,  experienced  married  man  with  A1  refer¬ 
ences,  willing  and  able  to  keep  up  place  prop¬ 
erly;  garden,  lawns,  orchard,  poultry,  cow; 
must  be  competent  chauffeur  and  attend  furnace; 
house  with  all  modern  improvements,  light  and 
farm  products;  must  state  age,  full  experience 
and  wages  in  first  letter  for  consideration.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man,  single  preferred,  competent  to 
maintain  and  show  profit,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
as  department,  commercial  fruit  and  general 
farm,  Finger  Lakes  region,  New  York  State; 
wages  plus  interest  in  yearly  net  income;  give 
useful  data  briefly,  but  fully  in  reply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Houseworker,  plain  cooking,  small 
family,  latest  electric  appliances.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  American,  experienced  herds¬ 
man  and  dairyman,  Guernsey  herd;  DeLaval 
milkers;  must  be  clean,  sober  and  reliable;  $75 
with  modern  room  and  board;  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  state  age  and  experience  in  first  letter. 
BOX  12,  'Wilton,  Conn. 


RESPONSIBLE  married  man  for  general  farm 
work.  P.  O.  BOX  595,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


BOY — Farm  reared,  about  17,  to  work  on  small 
dairy  farm  of  seven  cows;  good  home;  state 
wages.  FRANK  E.  FALT,  East  Jewett,  Greene 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  single  men  in  large  dairy 
barn ;  must  be  good  -dry-hand  milkers. 
FRIENDS  HOSPITAL  FARM,  Trevose,  Pa. 
Phone  Churcliville  82- W. 


HERDSMAN  for  certified  dairy,  milking  44  head 
Guernseys;  also  a  man  able  to  run  and  take 
care  of  truck,  work  on  farm  and  substitute  In 
milking;  wife  to  board  three  to  five  men;  must 
be  first  class;  best  to  apply  in  person.  BELLE 
ALTO  FARMS,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

WANTED — A  maid  for  general  housework;  mu«t 
be  good  plain  cook;  references  required.  H. 
C.  GODFREY,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  in  dairy  barn; 

must  be  good  milker;  wages  $110  monthly  and 
house;  phone  Suffern  412.  ALBERT  WINTER, 
Mahwah,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  for  permanent  position  in  pleasant  home, 
30  miles  from  New  York;  salary  $50  a  month. 
Write  MRS.  CHARLES  L.  CHUTE,  5  Laurel 
Hill  Rd.,  Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  houseworker,  white,  colored:  family 
three;  light  laundry;  $60-$65.  KIESSLING, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — -October  20,  man  and  wife,  white, 
no  children,  to  work  in  boarding  house  on 
farm  where  help  is  boarded.  Address  P.  O. 
BOX  16,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 'Experienced,  single  man.  as  general 
farm  worker;  good  dry-hand  milker;  small 
commercial  dairy,  modernly  equipped;  Protest¬ 
ant;  good  board  and  home;  permanent  if  satis¬ 
factory;  state  wages.  BOX  152,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Manager  and  general  utility  man; 

married;  able  drive  truck,  do  painting,  car¬ 
pentering,  repair  work,  knowledge  of  plumbing 
and  electricity;  estate  of  300  acres,  no  farm; 
good  cottage  and  salary  for  responsible,  reliable 
man;  English  or  Scotch  preferred.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1155,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  poultry  farm;  man  work  on  farm; 

woman  assist  housework  part  time;  $65 
monthly,  bungalow,  heat,  light,  some  food  sup¬ 
plies.  IIEMWICH,  Mountain  View,  N.  J. 


COW  tester  for  association  work  wanted  in 
Connecticut.;  write  fully;  yormg  man  wanting 
experience  preferred;  also  an  opening  for  a 
friendly,  willing  fellow  on  a  dairy  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Single  man,  good  milker,  general 
work  on  small  farm.  BOX  103,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  first-class  man,  to  have 
charge  of  150-acre  place  in  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.;  modern  house  with  all  improvements; 
wife  to  cook  week-ends  for  single  owner;  state 
nationality,  religion,  age  of  self  and  wife,  num¬ 
ber  of  children,  positions  held  year  by  year 
with  owners’  names  and  kind  of  work  done  for 
each;  mechanical  knowledge  and  experience, 
salary  desired;  applicants  answering  fully  will 
be  first  considered.  ADVERTISER  1149,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARMER  that  has  made  good;  20  years,  three 
jobs;  experienced  in  ail  branches  of  farming 
and  dairying.  Address  ADVERTISER  1075, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR  and  handy  man  wants  place  in 
the  country;  best  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  with  two  big  children,  wife  first- 
class  cook,  want  position  as  caretaker  or  care 
of  the  farm  help  boarding.  Answer  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  30,  highly  trained,  12  years’ 
experience;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
1134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  by  Protestant  American  woman, 
age  40  years,  with  girl  14  years;  must  be 
near  good  high  school;  refined  family;  Jersey 
or  New  York;  reference;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEST  cow  milker  desires  position,  helper;  mid¬ 
dle  age,  single,  American,  scrupulously  clean, 
no  bad  habits,  experienced,  steady,  trustworthy, 
references.  ADVERTISER  1131,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  • 


POULTRYMAN  and  hatclieryman  open  for  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  hatchery  or  poultry  plant; 
day-old  chix,  broilers,  eggs  my  specialty;  only 
high-class  proposition  considered ;  state  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1115,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A.  position  on  a  dairy  or  poultry 
farm  by  18-year-old  farm-raised  boy  with  agri¬ 
cultural  school  training.  ADVERTISER  1142, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  gentleman’s  estate;  married, 
33;  efficient .  reliable,  practical  experience. 
R.  4,  BOX  218,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager,  foreman,  experienced,  intelli¬ 
gent;  single  man,  age  29,  honest,  industrious, 
reliable;  state  details,  salary  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  as  poultryman; 

agricultural  graduate,  experienced.  W.  A. 
MacMILLEN,  Jr.,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


PARMER,  34,  married,  small  family,  wide  ex¬ 
perience,  dairying  and  general  farmer,  care 
and  operation  of  modern  farm  machinery;  ref¬ 
erences;  state  everything  fully  first  letter.  BOX 
3,  Baldwin  Place,  N.  Y. 


OO'MPANION-NURSE,  by  an  experienced  wo¬ 
man.  MRS.  H.  HANSON,  453  Third  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


AMERICAN  girl  wants  place  to  do  general 
housework  in  good  Christian  home  in  country. 
Write  ADVERTISER  1145,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  on  gentleman’s  estate  or 
large  poultry  farm,  by  man  ami  wife,  two 
children;  man  38.  wife  35,  children  12  and  10; 
expert  chicken  raisers;  man  is  carpenter,  able 
to  build  and  lay  out  chicken  houses,  barns, 
stables;  have  own  tools.  ADVERTISER  1147, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  only,  experienced,  competent, 
active,  want  position  as  superintendent  or 
caretaker  oh  private  place;  South  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  1144,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  45,  good  Virginia  family,  desires 
position  as  companion,  housekeeper,  in  home. 
Address  BOX  37,  Mica,  Va. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  no  family, 
wants  position,  country  place;  can  drive  car. 
ADVERTISER  1150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  married  man 
on  private  estate,  October  15;  highly  recom¬ 
mended  present  employer;  capable;  vegetables, 
flowers,  shrubs,  fruit,  etc. ;  experienced  poultry, 
cow,  small  stock;  general  care  and  repairs; 
family  four  adults;  son  20  drive  car;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey;  good  cottage  essential.  Ad¬ 
dress  G.  A.  KENNEDY,  Rockville,  Md. 


HERDSMAN  with  assistant,  experienced  dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers  want  position  in  dairy  or 
take  charge  of  whole  place;  steady  and  inter¬ 
ested  men.  ADVERTISER  1152,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  superintendent  open  for  position; 

married,  38  years’  old,  15  years’  experience 
on  private  estates  and  dairy  farming;  born  and 
raised  on  a  dairy  farm;  good  references  fur¬ 
nished.  ADVERTISER  1153,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  herdsman;  married,  15 
year’s  experience  with  registered  stock,  A.  It. 
testing,  raising  calves,  handling  men,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  timber.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 118-acre  farm,  15  acres  woodland, 
balance  tillable;  substantial  house,  fine  large 
barns,  silo,  grade  A  stable,  considerable  Alfalfa; 
railroad,  2 >4  miles;  lime  belt;  Schoharie  County; 
price  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  1048,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  property,  modern  in  every 
way,  two  acres,  plenty  fruit,  large  poultry 
house:  on  new  paved  highway;  a  bargain.  HAR¬ 
RY  HIRST,  Owner,  R.  3.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  fully  equipped,  stock 
and  tools  and  crops;  on  State  road;  near  depot 
and  creamery;  close  to  churches  and  schools;  7- 
room  house,  barn  and  other  buildings;  good 
spring  of  water  near  house  and  barn;  possession 
at  once.  ADVERTISER  1112,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  109  acres,  75  acres  tillable, 
34  in  timber,  all  new  buildings;  8-room  house, 
large  barn,  wagon  house,  corneribs,  other  out¬ 
buildings;  for  particulars  address.  HARVEY 
STRAUGHEN,  R.  D.,  Pennsgrove,  Salem  Co., 
N.  J. 


OTTERKILL  Farms  —  Estate  of  late  Ambrose 
Monell,  millionaire,  inventor  of  Monell  metal, 
565  acres  in  heart  of'  best  dairying  section  of 
Orange  County;  cow  barn  cost  $100,000,  barn 
for  young  stock  $40,000;  two  big  houses,  ail 
improvements;  three  other  houses  and  cottage; 
100  acres  of  tiled  land;  a  perfect  certified  milk 
plant  and  breeding  establishment;  will  sell  all 
or  part  at  20  cents  on  the  dollar  of  investment; 
send  for  circular.  THOMAS  PEN  DELL,  Wasli- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  capacity, 
2,500  layers;  for  particulars  write  LEWIS  A. 
ROBBINS,  East  Pepperell,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  —  225-aere  farm,  near  school, 
churches;  28  miles  Providence;  good  roads; 
15-room  house,  2  barns.  6  henhouses,  2  orchards. 
It.  I<\  D.  1,  BOX  30,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


COMBINATION  farm,  big  crops,  snap.  Owners. 
TWIN  FARMS,  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  38  acres,  20  tillable,  18  in 
timber,  all  good  buildings;  S-roorn  house,  large 
barn,  wagon  house,  ice  house,  wood  house,  other 
outbuildings;  suitable  for  gentleman’s  home  or 
poultry  farm;  for  particulars  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Gas  station,  garage,  camping 
grounds,  on  State  roads,  Troy,  Albany,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Mohawk  trail;  suitable  for  live  cou¬ 
ple;  established  four  years.  CHAS.  J.  SCHAUS, 
Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  on  lease,  small  house  with  store,  some 
land,  in  resort;  good  opening  for  gardener. 
ADVERTISER  1133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20-ACRE  home,  between  Syracuse  and  Cazenovia, 
transcontinental  highway,  roadside  market; 
price  $7,500,  third  cash.  J.  KIMBER,  Caze¬ 
novia,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  RENT — Connecticut,  250-acre  dairy  farm, 
with  excellent  buildings;  annual  rental  $600; 
will  allow  tenant  purchasing  horses,  equipment, 
tools,  hay  and  silage,  all  valued  at  $3,000,  use 
of  farm  without  rent  to  April  1.  ADVERTISER 
1132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  meats,  groceries, 
dry  goods,  etc.,  doing  a  paying  business;  long 
lease,  low  rent,  good  tenement;  other  business 
reason  for  .selling.  Address  1401  GREENWOOD 
AVE.,  Clearwater,  Fla. 


FARM  for  sale,  18  acres,  about  300  fruit  trees, 
tine  spring  of  water,  houses  for  400  chickens; 
write  for  more  particulars  and  price  to  BOX 
187,  Clinton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut  dairy  farm  of  160 
acres  with  eight-room  house  and  large  barn; 
located  near  manufacturing  town  of  30,00  popu¬ 
lation,  at  $50  an  acre;  spring  water  in  barn. 
E.  II.  ROGERS,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  8-acre  poultry,  fruit  and 
truck  farm;  6- room  house,  large  barn,  two- 
car  garage,  poultryhouse,  three  acres,  peaches, 
apples,  etc. ;  two  acres  in  berries  and  asparagus, 
rest  for  gardening;  located  at  Trov  Hills,  N.  J. ; 
particulars  write  R.  J.  HALBRING,  15  N.  IStli 
St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


FARM,  135  acres,  well  watered,  water  at  house 
and  barn;  three  houses,  large  barn  stanchions 
35  cows;  65  miles  from  New  York;  telephones; 
three  miles  from  Sheffields,  7  cents  for  milk; 
price  right,  easy  terms.  T.  F.  HOWELL,  Wasli- 
ingtonville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


4S-ACRE  farm  located  in  Easton,  Mass.,  7-room 
house,  modern  conveniences,  modern  cement 
cow  barn,  10  tie  ups,  garage,  tool  shed,  silo, 
orchard,  small  fruit,  henhouses,  300  cords  wood; 
price  $8,000,  terms  to  suit.  ADVERTISER 
1140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  30-acre  village  farm, 
retailing  330  quarts  milk  daily;  average  income 
$14,500;  houses  are  built  all  around  this  farm; 
particulars.  IRVING  MORLOCK,  Wiuchendon, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Country  store  and  home  located  in 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.;  terms,  part  cash;  for 
full  particulars  address  ADVERTISER  1141, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  stocked  and  tools,  to  rent, 
with  privilege  buying;  like  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs;  life  experience;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  wanted — -A  farmer  having  good  stock  and 
small  amount  of  cash  wishes  a  dairy  farm, 
preferably  in  Dutchess  County;  give  best  terms 
in  reply.  ADVERTISER  1140,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VERY  productive  108-acre  farm  in  grape  belt 
of  Finger  Lakes  region;  excellent  water  and 
buildings;  pleasantly  located  on  improved  road; 
have  never  experienced  loss  from  frost,  flood  or 
hail;  smooth,  level  fields;  town  of  Pulteney,  west 
side  Keuka  Lake;  come  and  see.  WILLIAM 
SMITH,  R.  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — -100-acre  farm,  40  acres  in  fruit, 
apples  and  grapes;  10-room  house;  one  mile 
from  railroad  station,  school  and  church;  16 
miles  from  Washington.  A.  F.  MOON,  Burke, 
Va. 


FOR  SALE — Timber  farm  located  between  two 
railroads.  ADVERTISER  1148,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


F’OR  SALE — -165-acre  apple  orchard,  7,000  bear¬ 
ing  trees,  Staymans,  Yorks,  Grimes,  William’s 
Early  Reds;  three  miles  from  Berlin,  concrete 
road;  fully  equipped;  new  Bean  sprayers,  trac¬ 
tor,  mules;  $11,000  cash,  $11,000  mortgage. 
PAUL  BURGEVIN,  Berlin.  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 59  acres,  half  mile  from  county 
road;  good  seven-room  house,  fair  barn,  chick¬ 
en  house,  smoke  house;  60  apple,  15  pear  trees; 
for  particulars  address  WM.  FREILAND,  R. 
2,  Marydel,  Md. 


SOUTH  Florida,  lake  front,  furnished  six-room 
bungalow;  hard  roads,  garage,  boat,  fishing, 
hunting,  garden,  strawberries,  oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit;  $450  for  six  months;  another,  $350.  (3. 

PUTNEY,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  — -  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I 
see  a  beautiful  switch.  Write  me,  LILA 
PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  skin  sweet  potatoes,  for  old  and  new 
customers;  October  digging;  price,  $4  per 
barrel.  F.  E.  LOOMIS,  East  New  Market,  Md. 

'  1  9 - — - - - 

HOME-GROWN  paper  shell  pecans,  delivered  at 
your  door  for  50  cents  per  pound;  shipped  in 
bags  of  five  to  25  pounds;  send  money  order  or 
check  with  order.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


HONEY — Light,  60  lbs.,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6 
here;  light.  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1  pre¬ 
paid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wilawana, 
Pa. 


HONEY — Clover,  $7.59  per  60-lb.  can:  buck¬ 
wheat.  $6;  clover  comb,  $5  for  24  sections; 
light-weights,  $3.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
f.  o.  b.  here.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7,200  capacity  Newtown  Giant  in¬ 
cubator;  in-  excellent  condition.  A.  H.  FIN- 
GAR,  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED1 — Snow  plow  for  Cletrac  tractor. 
SPRING  LAKE  FARM,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fresh  eggs  from  my  poultry  plant; 

satisfaction.  J.  H.  MaeCLELLAND,  Stamford 
N.  Y. 


PURE  hdney:  Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  pails, 
$2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Winter  apples.  Greenings,  Bald¬ 
wins,  Hubbardsons,  Newtown  Pippins;  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail;  price  right.  Write  RAY  CARL¬ 
SON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Martin  ditcher;  state  model  and  con¬ 
dition.  H.  J.  EVANS,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 'Blue  Hen  mammoth.  HOWARD 
HALLADAY,  Suffield,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Butterworth  university  thresher, 
and  10-h.p.  engine.  JAMES  H.  PAROELLS, 
Box  526,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs..  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  delivered  third  zone; 
60-lb.  can  buckwheat,  $6  here.  EDWARD  RED- 
DOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  Behman-Gorden  tractor  for  sale;  A-l 
condition;  $75.  B.  F.  REUTHER,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 500  bu.  apples  on  trees,  grafted 
Winter;  Kings,  Spys,  Baldwins,  etc.;  three 
miles  to  station.  S.  S.  CARPENTER,  R.  D. 
1,  Genesee,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Edwards,  1  to  6  h.p.  engine,  two 
cylinders,  new,  never  used;  $110.  MELVIN 
LaGRAND,  R.  F.  D.,  Hamilton  Bays,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  option  to  buy,  two  Univer¬ 
sal  milking  machines;  security  given.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  113S,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


TYPEWRITER,  Underwood  Standard,  guaran¬ 
teed  work  good  as  new;  less  than  half  price; 
sample  letter  mailed.  SAMUEL  KLEIN,  Fair- 
field,  N.  J. 


EIGHT  compartment,  hot  water  Mammoth  Hall 
incubator;  used  one  season;  will  sell  rea¬ 
sonably.  R.  A.  SMITH,  Box  1241,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3  per  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  in  third  zone;  cash  with  order.  CLARK 
W.  BENTLEY,  Rupert,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — International  Titan  tractor  10-20, 
plows;  used  very  little;  will  sell  right;  I 
have  no  use  for  it.  FRANK  BOGARSKI,  Stott- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  10  Mt.  Gilead  hydraulic 
cider  press  with  grinder  complete;  in  good 
condition  with  conveyor;  reasonable.  BOX  267, 
Montvale,  N.  J. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.40  per  gallon; 

maple  sjugar,  30c  pound  f.o.b.  Colchester,  Vt. 
B.  E.  PRESCOTT. 


ALFALFA  and  Timothy  hay  for  sale.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 'Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skgneateles,  N.  Y. 
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“To  Reach  Market  Quicker’ 

is  the  latest  of  the  three 
books  shown  below.  Written 
by  marketing  specialists  in 
daily  contact  with  activities 
at  the  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  it  gives  up-to-date 
pointers  on  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing,  emphasizing  the  value  of 
saving  30  to  40  days  in 
marketing,  such  as  can  be 
done  with  Linseed  Meal. 


And  What  shall  it  Profit 

— if  the  harvest  be  abundant  yet  brings  poor  returns? 
Selling  your  crops  “on  the  hoof”  is  good  farm  practice, 
but  it  profits  little  if  rations  are  not  properly  balanced. 


An  abundance  of  corn  brings  with 
it  the  temptation  to  overfeed  on 
carbohydrates — to  literally  “burn 
up”  through  lack  of  the  proper 
protein  balance. 

Linseed  Meal  is  the  real  key  to  the 
situation:  “A  little  goes  a  long  way” 
in  perfectly  balancing  whatever 
farm  grown  rations  you  may  have. 
And  it  pays  as  high  as  100%. 


All  classes  of  farm  animals  benefit 
from  its  slightly  laxative  or  condi¬ 
tioning  qualities.  They  show  rapid 
gains  through  its  highly  digestible 
and  rich  protein.  And  as  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  they  yield  a  manure  of  un¬ 
usual  richness. 

How  and  Why  are  told  in  booklets 
shown  herewith.  Get  either  one  or 
all  of  them  by  writing  our  Dept,  J-10. 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

1128  Union  Trust  Bldg.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Scene  in  a  West  Virginia  Cornfield 
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STUDEBAKER 
STANDARD  SIX 
*  CUSTOM  SEDAN 


‘1385 

Other  Standard  Six  Models: 
Duplex  Roadster  $1160;  Duplex- 
Phaeton  $1 180;  Coach  $1230;  Sport 
Roadster  $  1250;  Country  Club 
Coupe  $1295 ;  Sedan  (wool-trim) 
$1330;  CuHom  Victoria  $1335. 

All  prices  are  f.o.b.  faftory,  including, 
4- wheel  brakes  and  disc  wheels. 


Equipment 

No-draft  ventilating  wind¬ 
shield,  exclusively  Studebak- 
er;  front  and  rear  bumpers; 
engine  thermometer  and 
gasoline  gauge  on  the  dash; 
coincidental  lock;  oil  filter 
/nd  air  purifier;  automatic 
windshieldcleaner;rear-vision 
mirror;  traffic  signal  light; 
4-wheel  brakes;  full-size  bal¬ 
loon  tires;  and  two -beam 
acorn  headlights,  controlled 
from  Steering  wheel. 


The 


Pride  of  a 
the  Price 


Custom  Car  at 
of  a  Conventional 


Car 


A  MASTERPIECE  of  custom  design,  built  close  to 
the  road  and  as  close  to  perfection  as  mortals 
can  come — the  Studebaker  Custom  Sedan. 

The  greyhound  grace  of  a  long,  low-swung  custom  body 
— agleam  with  the  beauty  of  duotone  lacquers — sump¬ 
tuously  upholstered  in  fine  Chase  mohair  with  broad- 
lace  trim — and  decorated  with  that  feminine  touch 
which  is  juSt  as  necessary  in  the  interior  of  a  sedan 
as  it  is  in  achieving  beauty  and  comfort  in  a  home! 

Disc  wheels,  pin-Striped  to  harmonize  with  the  coach- 
work —  four-wheel  brakes  and  two-beam  acorn  head¬ 
lights —  a  ventilating  windshield  (exclusively  Stude¬ 


baker)  which  insures  fresh  air  without  drafts  or 
moisture  —  and  the  security  and  Stamina  of  the  quiet 
Studebaker  L-head  motor  whose  mileage  records  read 
like  the  figures  of  a  Foreign  Debt !  The  smooth  flow 
of  power  and  freedom  from  vibration  which  have 
long  characterized  the  Studebaker  L-head  engine  are 
insured  by  Studebaker’s  big  crankshaft,  fully  machined 
and  dynamically  balanced. 

Poised  on  the  radiator  is  the  silvered  emblem  of 
Atalanta,  twofold  symbol  of  graceful  speed  and  the 
futility  of  pursuit!  See  this  Studebaker  CuStom  Sedan 
—  it  has  everything  you  want  —  at  a  One-Profit  price ! 


Authorized  Studebaker  Sales  and  Service 


NEW  YORK 

AKRON— A.  C.  Hollenbeck 
ALBANY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 

ALBION— E.  Kirke  Bell 
AMSTERDAM — Amsterdam  Mtr.  Sales 
ARCADE — Reynolds  &  Kohler 
ASTORIA — Howatt&  Lee,  Inc. 
BALDWIN SVILLE—  K.  A.  Norton 
BALLSTON  SPA — Roy  C.  Vrooman 
BARKER — Barker  Garage 
BATAVIA — John  S.  Brown  &  Sons 
BATH— D.  S.  Rider 
BAY  SHORE — Barrett-Delemarre 
BAYSIDE — Peter  J.  Hauser 
BEACON — Frander  Motor  Sales 
BINGHAMTON — Baxter-Murray  Co. 
BOLIVAR — Monroe  Motor  Co. 
BREWSTER — Brewster  Garage 
BRIDGEHAMPTON — Tucker  &  Murray 
BROCKPORT — Economy  Motor  Co. 
BRONXVILLE — Station  Plaza  Garage 
BUFFALO — Meyer  Motor  Car  Co. 
CALLICOON — Thomas  F.  Bennedum 
GANAJOHARIE — Canajoharie  Motor 
CARTHAGE — Carthage  Mtr.  Car  Co. 
CATSKILL — The  Catskill  Auto  Co. 
CEDARHURST — Donner  Auto  Sales 
CLAYTON — Francis  M.  McKinley 
CLIFTON  SPR. — Francis  J.  Maslyn 
CLYDE — Arthur  L.  Schlede 
CLYMER-W.  J.  Deuink 
COBLESKILL — Motor  Inn  Auto  Co. 
COLD  SPRING— Joseph  Ford 
COLLINS  CENTER— L.  A.  Johengen 
COOPERSTOWN— C.  B.  Ostrander 


CORNING — W  J  Morrow,  Inc. 
CORTLAND— Clifford  M.  Smith 
DANSVILLE — Fred  G.  Mullett 
DELEVAN— T.  Jay  Titus 
DELHI — Delhi  Motor  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 

DE  RUYTER— Hayes  &  Wood 
DOBBS  FERRY— Blue  Ribbon  Tire 
DUNKIRK— Henry  Schafer 
E.  AURORA— W.  A.  Kelver 
E.  ROCHESTER— George  H.  Ano 
ELLISBURG — F.  E.  Hudson  &  Sons,  Inc. 
ELMHURST — Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
ELMIRA — Slivertown  Motor  Co. 
FALCONER — Progressive  Garage 
FAR  ROCKAWAY — Donner  Auto  Co. 
FAUST— Fred  Lang 
FLORAL  PARK — Westpfal  Motors 
FLUSHING— Howatt  &  Lee,  Inc. 
FRANKLINVILLE — Ernest  Stringham 
FREEPORT— Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
FULTON— Geo.  D.  DeWolfe 
GENESEO — Conlon  &  O’Leary 
GENEVA — Geneva  Auto  Co. 

GLEN  COVE— Gregory  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
GLENS  FALLS— Barber  Sales  Corp. 
GLOVERSVILLE—  Busse  Motor  Co. 
GOUVERNEUR— W.  E.  Lytle 
GRANVILLE— L.  A.  Rathbun 
GREAT  NECK— Russell  B.  Collins 
GREENWICH— David  Carnohan 
HAMBURG — W.  Henry  Bruce 
HAMILTON— E.  C.  Still’s  Garage 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON — A. F.  Murphy 
HEMPSTEAD — Baldwin  Motor  Co. 
HIGHLAND  FALLS— Weyant’s  Gar. 
HURNELL— C.  A.  Burdett 
HUDSON — Hudson  Auto  Supply 
HUNTINGTON— Walter  H.  Flessel 
ITHACA — J.  B.  Lang,  Eng.  &  Gar.  Co. 


JAMESTOWN— Wm.  N.  Gokey 
JOHNSTOWN — The  Best  Garage 
KINGSTON — Van  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 
LAKE  PLACID — D.  W.  Jenney,  Inc. 
LAKEVILLE— E.  I.  Tripp 
LANCASTER — Gordon  J.  Walter 
LA  SALLE— Enoch  Palm 
LEROY — McDermott  &  Quinlan 
LEWIS— D.  M.  Johnson 
LEWISTON— Fred  W.  Seick 
LIBERTY — Liberty  Auto  Sales  Co. 
LOCKPORT — Timkey  Motor  Car  Co. 
LOWVILLE — Schantz  Bros. 
LYNBROOK — Smith  &  Goodall,  Inc. 
LYONS — Arthur  L.  Schlede 
MALONE— L.  G.  Ryan  &  Co. 
MANLIUS— Jacob  Cohen 
MASSENA — Frank  Payment 
MECHANICSVILLE— Cowen’s  Gar. 
MEDINA — Clark  H.  Butts 
MIDDLETOWN— Nicholson-Sams 
MONTICELLO— Fred  J.  Hausner 
MONTOUR  FLS. — A.  V.  Covert  &  Son 
MT.  KISCO— Mt.  Kisco  Mtr.  Sales  Co. 
MT.  MORRIS— Conlon  &  O'Leary 
MT.  VERNON— Clover  Motor  Sales 
NAPLES— H.  P.  Parish 
NEWARK — L.  H.  Farnsworth 
NEWBURGH — James  S.  Tyler 
NEW  ROCHELLE— Clover  Motor 
NEW  YORK— The  Studebaker  Corp. 
NIAGARA  FALLS—' Wm.  McVittie 
NORTH  CREEK— Pereau’s  Garage 
NORWICH— L.  A.  Cevasco 
NUNDA— C.  H.  Holmes 
NYACK— Albert  A.  Coneys 
OGDENSBURG— J.  Frank  Sharp 
OLEAN — ;Fred  W.  B'orness,  Jr. 
ONEONTA — Delhi  Motor  Sales  Co. 


OSSINING — Cornells  Motors 
OSWEGO — Cayuga  Garage,  Inc. 
OWEGO — Burt  W.  Miller 
OYSTER  BAY — Stedman  Motor  Co. 
PALMYRA — Red  Pole  Garage 
PARMA — Albert  E.  Smith 
PAWLING— A.  A.  Slocum  &  Sons 
PEARL  RIVER — Albert  A.  Coneys 
PEEKSKILL — Snowden  &  Janney 
PENN  YAN — H.  B.  Parish 
PERRY— S.  T.  Gilboy 
PINE  PLAINS — Pine  Plains  Motors 
PLATTSBURG — L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
PLEASANTVILLE — H .  P.  Brundage 
PT.  CHESTER— Clover  Motor  Sales 
PT.  HENRY— L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 

PT.  JEFFERSON— J.  S.  Kessler 
PT.  JARVIS — Port  Jarvis  Garage 
PT.  WASHINGTON— Seaman  &  Hicks 
POTSDAM— J.  R.  Lindley 
POUGHKEEPSIE— A.  F.  Allen  Motor 
RAN SOMVILLE— Glenn  II.  Foote 
RAVENA — Snyder  Bros. 

RICHFIELD  SPR.— C.  B.  Ostrander 
RIPLEY— White  Star  Garage  Co. 
ROCHESTER— Gailagher  Motor  Co. 
ROCKVILLE — Smith  &  Goodall 
ROSLYN— Seaman  &  Hicks  . 
SALAMANCA — Frank  A.  Forness 
SARANAC  LK. — Taylor  &  Jackson 
SARATOGA  SPR. — Roy  C.  Vrooman 
SCHENECTADY — R.  D.  Thomson 
SCHUYLERVILLE— Paul  A.  Hespelt 
SENECA  FALLS — Mike  Cosentino 
SHORTSVILLE*— George  D.  McGurk 
SILVER  SPRINGS— L.  R.  Grover 
SINCLAIRVILLE— Carl  E.  Peterson 
SKANEATELES— R.  V.  Surdam 


SNYDER — Anthony  Fisher 
SODUS— W.  W.  Dufloo 
S.  DAYTON— S.  E.  Brown 
S.  FALLSBURG— rDavid  Feinberg 
SPRING  VALLEY— Axt  &  Swanson 


SPRINGVILLE— Wm.  J.  Ellis 
STATEN  ISLAND— Island  Motor  Corp. 
STONY  POINT — Stony  Point  Garage 
SUFFERN— Irven  Shuart 


SYRACUSE— Gere  &  Willis,  Inc. 
TARRYTOWN— A.  F.  Murphy,  Inc. 
TICONDEROGA— L.  C.  Bolles,  Inc. 
TONAWANDA— Echo  Motor  Co. 
TROY— P.  J.  Ford,  Inc. 
TRUMANSBURG — A.  I.  Stover 
TUXEDO  PARK— Garage  Co. 

UTICA— The  Welch  Motor  Car  Co. 
VALOIS — Oscar  P.  Stevens 
VARYSBURG— Varysburg  Garage 
VESPER— French  &  Pierce 
WALTON— D.  W.  Coulter 
WARSAW— S.  J.  Crawford 
WATERTOWN— Ward  P.  Smith 
WAYLAND — Mark  M.  Bowles 
WEBSTER — Bonenblust  &  Buckman 
WEEDSPORT— W.  H.  Smith  &  Son 
WELLSVILLE— Fred  D.  Rice 
WESTFIELD— Grape  Belt  Motor  Co. 
WESTH  AM  PTON  B  EAC  H- W.  BeachGar. 
WHITEHALL— Barber  Sales  Corp. 
WHITE  PLAINS — Russell  Motor  Co. 
WHITNEY  POINT— N.  W.  Tappan 
WILLIAMSON — Moorman  &  Jennings 
WILSON — Douglass  Pease 
WILTON— J.  W.  Angell 
WOLCOTT — G.  R.  Carkner  &  Son 
YONKERS— Sax  &  Rosenfeld,  Inc. 
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The  Story  o£  Whole  Grain  Su^ar  Corn 

How  it  is  Done  in  Maryland 
A  Close  Margin  on  Sales 


11 And  Nuts  from  Brown  October’s  Wood” 


LEADING  INDUSTRY.  —  “Shoe-peg 
corn,  fanciest  Maryland  quality, 
looks  and  tastes  like  fresli  corn  cut 
from  the  cob.  The  plump  whole 
kernels  retain  all  their  juicy  good¬ 
ness.”  This  and  more  in  the  gro- 
777  catalog  of  a  well-known  mail-order  house.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  your  readers  who  have  tasted  this 
delicacy  will  he  interested  to  learn  some  details  ot 
its  preparation.  Due  partly  to  fitness  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  partly  to  the  business  having  had  an 
early  start  in  the  locality,  the  canning  of  whole 
grain  corn,  principally  of  the  “Slioe-peg”  variety, 
has  become  a  leading  industry  in  the  region  a  i  omul 
the  head  of  -the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the 
total  annual  pack  amounting  to  over 
half  a  million  cases. 

TILLAGE  AND  FERTILIZER.  — 

The  method  of  tillage  has  much  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  product.  All  of 
the  soil  is  sedimentary,  varying  from 
sandy  loam  to  stiff  clay  loam.  On  the 
lighter  soils  considerable  plowing  is 
done  in  the  Fall  ebut  -the  heavier  soils 
tend  to  pack  under  Winter  rains  and 
are  generally  plowed  in  the  Spring. 

After  plowing,  fertilizer  is  broadcast 
at  the  rate  of  GOO  .to  S00  lbs.  to  the 
acre  and  worked  in  with  double  disk. 

Planting  often  follows  directly  after 
the  disking  but,  if  much  time  intervenes 
or  rains  follow  the  disking,  the  soil  is 
loosened  with  spring-tooth  harrow 
working  just  ahead  of  the  planter. 

Planting  begins  early  in  May  and  con¬ 
tinues,  in  succession,  until  July,  thus 
assuring  a  long  canning  season.  The 
canners  furnish  the  seed  and  also 
gather  the  crop  when  it  is  ready.  Two- 
liorse  two-row  planters  having  ferti¬ 
lizer  attachment  are  used  and  about 
200  lbs.  of  fertilizer  is  added  in  the 
row.  To  insure  a  full  stand,  .five  or 
six  grains  are  placed  in  each  hill  and 
afterwards  thinned  to  two  plants  to 
the  hill.  The  squared  or  check-row 
method  is  generally  used,  the  hills 
measuring  about  34  in.  apart  each  way. 

CARE  OF  THE  CROP. — Cultivation 
begins  when  the  corn  is  3  in.  high,  and 
is  repeated  every  two  weeks  as  long  as 
a  two-liorse  cultivator  can  be  used 
without  breaking  the  stalks.  Growers 
find  it  profitable  to  sucker  the  corn 
just  before  it  comes  in  tassel,  thus  con¬ 
serving  strength  in  the  main  stalks 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  in  pro¬ 
ducing  nubbins.  The  growing  season 
is  about  00  days,  varying  somewhat 
with  the  season,  and  the  normal  yield 
is  two  good  ears  to  each  stalk — four 
to  the  hill — which  should  yield  75  to 
100  cases  (No.  2  cans,  24  to  the  case)  to  the  acre. 

HARVESTING. — By  August  1  the  canneries  are  in 
readiness;  coal  is  at  hand  for  the  boilers,  cases  of 
empty  cans,  carloads  of  them,  are  piled  high  in  the 
warehouses,  help  has  been  procured  and  domiciled 
m  the  shanties  which  form  a  background  to  every 
cannery,  and  the  machinery  has  been  overhauled  and 
tested.  Often  a  short  run  is  made  of  a  few  loads 
of  very  early  corn  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
in  perfect  working  order,  as  even  a  short  delay  in 
mid-season  causes  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
wages  and  spoiled  goods.  Fields  must  be  watched 
closely  so  as  to  gather  the  corn  at  exactly  the  right 
time,  as  a  delay  of  two  or  three  days  changes  the 
grades  from  “fancy”  to  “standard,”  which  later  sells 
at  a  considerably  lower  price.  The  ideal  time  is 
when  the  ears  are  well-filled,  plump  and  firm,  yet 
still  in  the  milk,  so  that  kernels  pressed  with  the 
thumbnail  will  squirt  their  juice  freely.  Around 
the  tenth  of  August  the  cannery  expert  announces 
that  a  certain  field  is  ready  to  be  gathered.  The 
next  morning  the  cannery  whistle  blows  at  day¬ 
light  and  by  6  :30  a  field  gang  of  20  or  30  men  is 
assembled  at  one  corner  of  the  field,  while  farmers’ 
wagons,  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  are  lined  up  ready 
for  the  loads.  The  pickers  work  in  pairs,  carrying 


a  basket  between  them,  one  walking  backward  and 
each  picking  the  row  to  his  right.  Thus  the  gang 
spreads  out  and  sweeps  across  the  field  in  an  un¬ 
even  line,  those  at  the  center  going  a  little  ahead  so 
as  to  pick  ahead  of  the  wagons  that  follow  close  be¬ 
hind.  Soon  as  a  wagon  is  loaded  it  cuts  out  of  the 
line  and  starts  for  the  cannery,  while  another  takes 
its  place. 

AT  THE  CANNERY.— Let  us  follow  the  corn  on 
its  way  from  the  field  to  the  can.  Arrived  at  the 
cannery  the  corn  is  weighed,  as  most  of  it  is  now 
sold  or  reckoned  by  the  ton.  After  weighing  the 
cars  are  dumped  or  pushed  from  the  wagon  onto  an 
elevator  that  carries  them  high  in  the  husking  shed 


and  distributes  them  to  the  husking  machines,  of 
which  there  are  six  to  ten,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  cannery.  Quick-fingered  girls  pick  the  ears 
from  the  piles  and  place  them,  butts  all  one  way, 
in  the  machines  which  carry  them,  first  past  shear¬ 
like  knives  that  cut  off  the  stems,  then  past  steel 
fingers  that  loosen  the  husks  and,  finally,  over  rub¬ 
ber  rolls  (like  clothes  wringer  rolls,  only  larger) 
placed  side  by  side  that  quickly  strip  the  loosened 
husks  and  silk  from  the  ears  and  drop  them  on  a 
conveyor  belt  which  serves  the  entire  row  of  ma¬ 
chines,  and  carries  the  ears  to  the  cutting  room, 
depositing  them  in  piles  on  the  cutting  benches.  In¬ 
spectors  sit  constantly  beside  the  conveyor  to  re¬ 
move  any  ears  having  smut  or  yellow  kernels,  as 
these  cannot  be  permitted  in  the  cans. 

CUTTING  THE  KERNELS. — Cutting  is  still  done 
largely  by  hand,  although  machines  are  now  on  the 
market  that  do  the  work  quickly  and  cheaply.  At 
the  hand  cutting  benches  women  stand  side  by  side, 
each  armed  with  ‘a  keen-edged  shoe  knife,  and  having 
a  thin  board,  like  a  shingle,  strapped  against  her 
breast.  The  corn  is  cut  by  grasping  the  ear  at  its 
tip  end,  resting  the  butt  against  the  board  and  slic¬ 
ing  from-  tip  to  butt,  five  cuts  to  each  eai*.  Some 
women  acquire  surprising  skill  at  this  work,  cutting 


15  to  20  ears  a  minute,  each  cut  missing  the  fingers 
by  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch.  In  machine  cutting 
the  operator  places  the  ears  tip  foremost  in  a  V- 
shaped  trough  having  a  carrier  chain  at  the  bottom 
which  moves  the  ears  forward  into  the  grasp  of 
padded  rolls  that,  in  turn,  present  them  to  auto¬ 
matically  adjustable  knives  revolving  around  the 
cob.  These  knives  work  close  to  the  cob,  removing 
the  kernels  whole  and  delivering  them  to  a  carrier 
Belt  below,  while  the  cobs  pass  on  out  of  the  way. 
These  machines  have  a  capacity  of  60  to  80  ears  a 
minute,  and  make  a  considerable  saving  of  corn 
over  hand  cutting,  as  they  follow  the  taper  of  the 
cob  much  more  evenly  and  smoothly  than  is  possible 
by  hand. 

FANNING. — The  next  operation  is 
fanning  to  remove  chaff  and  light  ker¬ 
nels.  The  fans  in  use  resemble  close¬ 
ly  the  familiar  fanning  mills  of  the 
farms,  and  remove  a  surprising 
amount  of  light  material  in  the  course 
of  a  day’s  run.  As  the  corn  is  sticky 
from  its-  own  juice  the  sieves  have  to 
be  often  removed  and  washed.  From 
the  fan  the  corn  passes  over  a  short 
rubber  belt  conveyor  beside  which  sit 
girls  with  watchful  eyes  and  deft  fin¬ 
gers  to  remove  any  bits  of  cob  or  husk 
that  may  have  escaped  the  fan. 

FILLING.  —  This  conveyor  delivers 
the  corn  to  the  filling  machines,  where 
it  meets  the  cans  that  come  in  from 
the  warehouse  on  a  separate  conveyor, 
and  come  rattling  down  a  runway  as 
fast  as  one  may  count.  Each  can,  as 
it  passes  through  the  filler,  receives  a 
measured  quantity  of  corn  (regulated 
by  government  inspectors)  and  enough 
slightly  salted  water  to  fill  the  can,  no 
other  substance  being  added.  From 
the  filler  the  now  loaded  but  uncapped 
cans  go  to  the  “exhaust”  which  is  a 
steam-heated  box  about  30  ft.  long 
through  which  passes  a  conveyor  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  four  or  five 
cans  side  by  side.  Through  this  the 
cans  move  slowly,  emerging  at  the  far 
end  at  near  boiling  heat. 

CAPPING  AND  COOKING.  —  They 
next  pass  in  single  file  to  the  capping 
machines.  These  machines  automati¬ 
cally  place  the  caps  on  the  cans,  rapid¬ 
ly  revolving  rolls  spin  .the  caps  firmly 
in  place  and  a  bit  of  cement  under  the 
rims,  softened  by  the  beat,  renders  the 
joint  airtight.  The  filled  and  capped 
cans  are  next  placed  by  hand  in  large 
iron  crates  and  lowered  by  windlass 
into  one  of  the  six  or  eight  big  cook¬ 
ing  kettles,  each  holding  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  cans.  The  heavy  cover  is  clamped 
down  and  steam  at  about  10  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure  is  turned  on  for  40  minutes.  From  the  cook¬ 
ing  kettles  the  loaded  crates  are  lifted  by  crane  and 
lowered  into  a  cooling  tank  filled  with  cold  water, 
and  there  cooled  sufficiently  to  be  handled  with  com¬ 
fort.  The  cans  are  then  taken  by  hand  from  the 
crates  and  placed  on  a  conveyor  which  carries  them 
back  to  the  warehouse,  thus  completing  the  process. 
Labeling  the  cans  and  nailing  up  the  boxes  is  usual¬ 
ly  done  after  the  close  of  the  canning  season. 

COST  OF  TPIE  WORK. — Finally,  a  word  as  to 
approximte  cost  of  the  various  operations.  For  the 
use  of  bis  land  and  for  fertilizer,  teams,  tools  and 
labor  for  producing  the  crop,  the  farmer  gets  2% 
cents  a  can ;  cans,  including  cases,  cost  21/>  each ; 
cost  of  canning  is  2  cents  a  can ;  labeling,  storage 
and  insurance,  1  cent;  making  a  total  cost  at  the 
warehouse  of  approximately  S  cents.  To  this  must 
be  added,  before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  the  profits,  if  any,  of  canner, 
jobber,  wholesaler  and  retailer,  edward  c.  osgood. 


Alfalfa  Hay — Artificial  Drying 

LAST  week  we  printed  a  brief  account  of  a  new 
process  for  quickly  curing  Alfalfa.  The  crop 
was  cut  green  in  the  field  and  carried  to  a  long  nar- 
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row  building.  There  it  passed  slowly  along  on  an 

endless  apron  constantly  exposed  to  a  blast  of  heated 

air  blown  through  it  by  a  great  fan.  It  came  out  at 

the  end  of  this  long  building  thoroughly  dried — the 

finest  sort  of  hay — high  colored  and  with  all  the 

leaves  retained.  Nor  was  that  all !  This  fine  Alfalfa 

hay  was  chopped  and  ground  into  a  fine  meal.  Thus 

in  about  40  minutes  from  the  time  the  crop  was 

growing  in  the  field  the  Alfalfa  was  cut,  dried  into 

« 

hay  and  ground.  It  seems  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  feat  not  uncommon  in  the  western  wheat 
fields.  There  a  great  machine  rolls  into  the  field, 
cuts  off  the  heads  and  thrashes  the  wheat.  It  is  at 
once  ground  and  rolled  into  flour  and  a  pan  of  bis¬ 
cuits  baked — 'all  within  an  hour  or  so  from  the  stand¬ 
ing  wheat!  We  have  described  this  Alfalfa  process 
before,  but  this,  we  think,  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  worked  out  practically  in  the  East.  It  is  not 
a  toy,  but  a  new  method  which  is  likely  to  have  a 
strong  effect  upon  eastern  dairying  and  stock  feed¬ 
ing.  There  are  a  good  many  sections  in  the  East 
where  Alfalfa  can  be  grown  as  well  as  anywhere  but 
in  some  of  these  sections  there  is  so  much  rain  that 
really  high-class  hay  is  made  only  by  accident.  Such 
hay  is  usually  dark  colored  or  mostly  stems,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  leaves  lost  out.  As  is  known, 
the  vital  part  of  Alfalfa  lies  in  the  leaves,  and  when 
these  are  lost  the  coarse  stems  are  of  little  value. 
This  process  will  nearly  double  the  value  of  the 
hay.  As  is  well  known,  our  eastern  farmers  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  for  feed,  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  which  is  Alfalfa  meal.  When  bought  in 
the  form  of  mixed  feeds  even  an  inferior  form  of 
this  meal  will  cost  four  times  as  much  as  it  would 
if  produced  nearby.  We  think  that  in  time  this  new 
drying  process  will  develop  the  Alfalfa  meal  industry 
in  the  East,  give  some  relief  from  heavy  feed  bills, 
and  save  a  large  proportion  of  the  hay  value  that  is 
now  lost  through  improper  curing  due  to  wet  weath¬ 
er.  It  can  also  be  used  to  dry  apple  pomace  and 
thus  make  it  into  a  handy  form  for  feeding.  This  in 
an  orchard  State  like  New  York  or  in  New  England 
will  add  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cattle  food  now 
largely  wasted.  Fifty  years  ago  something  of  this 
was  tried  in  England  for  curing  ordinary  grass.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  notably  Northern  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Alfalfa  grows  like  a  weed,  but  the  first  crop 
is  often  wasted  because  of  the  almost  constant  rains 
at  that  season.  This  drying  process,  established 
there,  will  save  uncounted  values  in  forage.  We  can 
see  how  it  may  be  used  as  a  community  enterprise, 
working  at  some  central  place  to  serve  half  a  dozen 
fax-ms.  In  fact  this  seems  to  open  the  way  for  rainy 
sections  in  the  East  fully  to  compete  with  the  i*ain- 
less  sections  of  the  West  in  the  full  production  of 
Alfalfa  products. 


Decline  of  the  Roadside  Market 

AN  ai-ticle  on  page  1270  about  the  slump  of  the 
x'oadside  markets  brought  moi-e  clearly  home  to 
me  the  very  same  idea  I  have  pondered  about  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  think  I  can  partly  answer  the 
riddle.  I  am  a  florist,  living  near  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  my  pi-ofession  cleai’ly  understands  some  of  the 
farmer’s  problems  being,  as  you  might  say,  practical¬ 
ly  in  the  same  boat.  The  first  time  I  bought  on  a 
road  stand  was  in  strawberx-y  time,  passing  along 
Baltimoi*e  Pike  near  Kennett  Square.  Stopping  and 
asking  the  price  I  was  nearly  dximbstruck,  as  they 
asked  the  same  price  as  the  finest  retail  stoi-e  in 
Lansdowne  asked  for  delivery  home.  This  Summei-, 
going  to  Atlantic  City,  we  expei-ienced  the  very  same 
tiling  with  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  other  fruit. 

Two  weeks  ago  on  a  ti*ip  to  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  we 
wanted  to  buy  fresh  eggs;  farm  prices,  70c  per 
dozen ;  city  prices,  strictly  fresh  from  the  farm, 
every  egg  guaranteed,  52c.  On  the  same  trip,  we 
stopped  on  a  roadside  stand  and  bought  grapes  at 
15c  per  pound,  same  as  the  best  retail  store;  water¬ 
melons,  80c;  store  price  delivered,  75c;  peaches,  $1 
per  basket,  same  price  as  stores,  and  so  on. 

Naturally  we  do  not  feel  like  stopping  again  at  a 
roadside  market  stand,  and  don’t  you  think  there 
are  thousands  of  motorists  feeling  the  same  as  we 
do?  While  we  do  know  the  farmer  is  entitled  to 
every  cent  he  can  get,  we  do  not  think  people  will 
stop  on  the  road,  carry  the  stuff  with  them  for  many 
miles,  if  they  can  get  it  delivered  home  for  the  same 
price  by  just  telephoning.  This  is  just  an  experi¬ 
ence  by  me  and  a  few  friends ;  multiplying  this  with 
an  unknown  number,  and  will  not  this  be  an  answer 
to  the  decline  in  roadside  business?  Of  course  these 
people  may  not  come  under  the  classification  of  real 
farmers,  but  they  pose  as  such,  and  do  harm  to  the 
reasonable  farmer.  Please  consider  this  writing  as 
constructive  criticism,  as,  personally,  I  feel  very 


much  in  sympathy  with  the  fanners  in  general. 

Pennsylvania.  b.  sciiildeb. 

Why  People  Buy  Less 

This  is  my  answer  to  your  question  “Why  are 
people  buying  less  fruit  than  foimeriy?”  Having 
been  one  of  your  “fairly  prosperous  faimei-s”  for 
many  years  and  for  the  past  15  yeai-s  a  resident  of 
Philadelphia  my  answer  may  be  accepted  as  near 
the  truth.  The  x*eal  l-eason-  for  the  i-eduction  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  frxxits  by  city  dwellei-s  is  the  lack  of 
quality.  All  apples  taste  alike — wilted.  Peaches  look 
attractive  in  the  mai-kets,  bixt  have  poor  flavor,  or 
none.  Cantaloupes  are  so  tasteless  I  can  name  50 
acquaintances  who  have  stopped  buying  these.  These 
three  fruits  are  picked  half  ripe  and  shipped  before 
fit  for  use.  Oranges  are  thick-skinned  and  have  lit¬ 
tle  juice.  Sale  of  the  Honeydew  melons  is  increas¬ 
ing  because  the  longer  these  are  kept  the  better 
they  become. 

Tomatoes,  in  early  part  of  season,  40c  per  lb., 
cheaper  later  on,  but  never  of  even  fair  quality. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  given  its  reasons  for  grow¬ 
ing  unpopularity  of  the  potato.  The  retail  dealers 
keep  potatoes  in  stoi-age  places  unfit.  The  potatoes 
become  soft,  often  moldy.  City  bxxyei-s  can  be  fooled 
part  of  the  time  but  not  all  of  the  time. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  b.  o. 

Troubles  of  a  City  Consumer 

In  your  editorial  colxxmns  for  September  IS  you 
state  that  the  sale  of  early  apples  lias  suffered  great¬ 
ly  this  year  due  to  the  low  price  of  peaches.  While 
this  statement  may  be  true  in  part  I  think  this  small 
sale  of  apples  is  due  chiefly  to  the  high  pi-ices  asked 
for  an  infei-ior  pi-oduct.  I  do  not  i-efer  to  price  asked 
or  i‘eceived  by  the  fanner,  but  to  the  retail  price  here 
in  New  York.  So  far,  I  have  not  seen  many  pre¬ 
sentable  apples  for  less  than  12  or  15c  per  lb.  The 
bulk  of  the  apples  are  very  grassy  gi*een,  immature 
or  windfalls,  and  even  these  are  6  or  Sc  per  lb., 
specimens  that  cannot  even  be  eaten  when  cooked. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  sales  of  apples  will  not  be 
great  unless  a  good  grade  of  cooking  is  retailed  for 
5c  or  less  a  pound,  with  good  eating  apples  not  much 
over  this  price.  Fancy  selected  fruit  is  not  referx*ed 
to,  but  a  medium  grade  which  will  satisfy  the  avei-- 
age  person  of  moderate  means. 

These  observations  are  made  not  as  an  apple 
hater.  Apples  are  the  only  fruit  I  care  foi*,  in  fact 
I  seldom  eat  any  other  fruit.  Last  Winter  my  fam¬ 
ily  of  five  (including  three  children  under  five  years) 
used  almost  six  bushels  of  apples  from  October  1  to 
June  1.  We  generally  had  both  cookeu  and  raw  ap¬ 
ples  on  hand.  This  was  possible  as  I  could  buy 
good  Baldwins  for  4  to  6c  per  lb.,  in  these  cases  buy¬ 
ing  a  full  bushel  basket.  However,  my  salary  is 
none  too  lai-ge,  and  as  the  pi-ice  goes  above  these 
figux-es,  our  consumption  will  go  down.  If  I  cannot 
buy  good  apples  for  8c  per  lb.,  we  use  something 
else  or  do  without  fruit,  that  being  just  about  the 
top  price  I  will  pay. 

I  do  not  think  peaches  were  unusually  cheap,  not 
at  retail ;  8  or  10c  per  lb.  was  the  usual  price,  ex¬ 
cept  for  inferior  quality  fruit,  or  at  times  when  four- 
quai-t  baskets  could  be  bought  for  5  or  6c  per  lb. 
Every  year  the  early  market  is  flooded  with  half 
mature,  grass-green  apples.  They  never  get  sweet, 
even  if  cooked  with  an  excess  of  sugar,  a  trial  will 
convince  the  hoixsewife  that  apples  ax-e  not  yet  in 
season.  After  unfair  retail  prices,  I  think  the  chief 
trouble  with  early  apples  is  that  they  ai-e  not  early 
apples. 

Wednesday  I  had  a  good  example  of  retail  profits. 
The  World  market  reports  stated  apples  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  90c  to  a  dollar  a  bushel,  some  for  50  to  75c.  I 
wanted  some  apples,  made  it  a  point  to  pass  about 
50  stores  (chain  and  vegetable)  to  find  some  i-eason- 
able.  I  did  see  some  very  green  apples,  too  green  to 
use,  for  7  or  8c  a  lb.  The  cheapest  I  saw,  any  which 
could  be  xxsed,  was  at  10c  a  lb.  I  did  not  buy  any 
apples,  and  I  was  really  quite  anxious  to  get  some. 

New  York.  J.  a.  k. 

May  Be  Too  Many  Stands 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  what  you  say  about 
the  falling  off  of  business  with  the  roadside  stands, 
and  I  am  not  sui-prised  at  it,  although  I  think  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  question  on  which  you 
have  not  touched,  namely,  the  very  much  larger 
number  of  these  stands.  Hence  the  spreading  of 
the  business  over  a  greater  territory,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  x-edxxction  of  business  all  ai’ound  owing  to  its 
greater  spread.  I  know  of  one  small  place  where 
thei-e  was  one  stand  three  yeai-s  ago;  now  there  are 
four  in  about  the  same  territory,  and  there  ai-e  few 
places  where  there  are  not  double  the  number  there 
were  three  years  ago. 

I  believe  that  the  fad  of  buying  at  these  places 
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is  changing.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  buy  at  roadside  stands  because  of  the 
prices  charged,  often  much  greater  than  in  the 
cities.  I  do,  however,  believe  that  the  public  taste 
is  changing  rapidly,  for  fed  up  on  such  floods  of 
things  out  of  season  they  have  no  taste  left  fox- 
tliings  in  season.  A  shrewd  farmer  told  me  recently 
that  he  could  be  a  rich  man  if  he  could  predict 
what  the  public  would  want  to  eat  10  years  from 
now.  The  farmer  is  the  victim  of  fashion  just  as  the 
manufacturer  is,  and  he  is  likely  to  be  hit  harder 
by  it.  People  are  certainly  spending  a  great  deal 
of  money  on  automobiles  and  their  fixings,  and  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  this  can  go  on  forever. 

I  have  no  solution  to  offer  except  that  I  think  there 
is  a  tendency  for  people  to  trade  directly  with  a 
producing  farm,  one  where  they  can  drive  into  the 
yard  and  really  see  what  is  going  on  at  the  farm. 

I  know  of  one  such  place  where  lunches  are  sei-ved, 
and  which  does  a  thriving  business,  so  much  so 
that  the  owner  has  added  sevex-al  now  buildings  to 
the  place  within  the  past  two  years. 

Cape  Cod.  Wilfrid  wheeler. 

Think  the  Cause  High  Price 

I  read  an  article  concerning  the  slump  in  business 
at  the  roadside  mai-kets.  I  can  agree  with  you, 
without  doubt.  There  are  more  cars  i*olling  along 
the  l’oads  than  ever  before.  I  cannot  agree  with  you 
that  the  upkeep  of  the  cars  is  the  cause  of  the  slump 
in  business  at  these  i-oadside  mai-kets,  except  it  may 
be  in  a  few  cases.  The  high  prices  the  farmers  are 
putting  on  their  produce  is  the  main  cause  of  many 
leaving  the  pi*oduce  oil  the  stands.  Why  stop  your 
car  to  buy  from  the  farmer  when  you  can  buy  from 
your  home  market  as  cheap  and  in  many  cases  cheap¬ 
er  than  at  the  roadside  market?  Last  year  one 
day  I  bought  one  dozen  ears  of  sweet  corn  from  a 
stand  and  paid  60c  for  them.  I  stopped  at  our  home 
town  market  on  my  way  koine  for  other  things.  I 
saw  some  fi’esk  corn  there,  asked  the  price,  and  was 
told  that  it  was  35c  per  dozen,  fi-esh  from  the  farm 
in  the  morning  from  the  same  man  who  had  charged 
me  60c.  The  home  market  man  must  have  made  a 
profit.  Cherries,  strawberries,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things  I  could  mention  can  be  bought  just  as  cheap¬ 
ly,  and  in  many  cases  cheaper,  at  the  home  markets, 
and  no  bother  with  it  in  the  car,  until  on  the  way 
home,  so  why  stop  at  the  roadside  markets?  The 
quicker  the  farmers  “take  a  tumble”  to  themselves 
as  being  the  cause  of  loss  in  business  at  their  stands 
the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  One  woman  who  has 
a  stand  said,  “Yes,  .but  if  you  had  to  carry  those 
baskets  out  and  in  you  would  want  a  good  price, 
too.”  “But,”  I  said,  “sell  at  a  reasonable  pi‘ice,  and 
37ou  will  only  have  to  cari-y  each  basket  out  once, 
and  back  empty.  Besides,”  said  I  to  her,  “when  you 
cari-y  the  same  fruits  or  vegetables  out  too  many 
times  the  produce  ceases  to  be  fresh.  Then  who 
wants  it?”  mbs.  g.  h.  t. 

True  Even  In  Texas 

I  notice  that  the  Hope  Fax-m  man  states  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fruit  has  not  been  good  this  season.  This 
same  thing  has  struck  this  country,  and  I  had  been 
wondering  myself  what  in  the  world  was  the  matter, 
but  I  went  to  visit  a  man  not  so  long  ago  who  had 
stax-ted  a  small  jelly  factory,  and  the  whole  puzzle 
is  solved.  But  fii*st  let  me  say  that  fruit  of  all 
kinds  has  been  compai-atively  scarce  this  season. 
Our  early  plums  sold  very  well,  but  when  the  bulk 
of  the  fruit  came  in  it  could  hardly  be  given  away. 
Just  a  few  to  eat  was  all  anyone  seemed  to  want. 
And  'there  is  whei-e  the  jelly  man  came  in.  He  came 
and  had  bought  all  the  berries  for  miles  around  to 
make  jelly,  he  had  bought  all  the  plums  he  could 
find,  and  all  flie  grapes,  and  came  to  my  place  and 
bought  my  grapes  a  hundred  miles  away,  and  we 
ti-ucked  them  to  him.  The  jelly  man  was  having 
no  trouble  getting  rid  of  his  jelly.  He  was  whole¬ 
saling  pint  glasses  of  jelly  at  $3.50  per  dozen  to 
jobbers.  I  never  did  learn  what  the  retailer  got  for 
the  jelly,  but  it  must  have  been  around  50  cents. 
The  jelly  man-  figured  on  24  pints  of  jelly  from  a 
bushel  of  gx-apes,  so  that  the  consumer  was  paying 
all  the  grapes  were  worth  in  the  form  of  jelly.  And 
that  solves  the  problem,  if  the  women  of  your  coun¬ 
try  ai-e  like  they  are  here.  They  like  to  burn  gaso¬ 
line  a  gi-eat  deal  better  than  they  like  to  make  jelly. 
It  begins  to  look  here  as  though  if  we  sell  much 
fruit  we  ai*e  going  to  have  to  sell  it  in  cans  and 
glasses.  For  say  what  you  will,  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  is  qxiitting  work.  Funny  things  happen.  One 
of  my  hands  went  away  fx-om  home  and  while  he  was 
gone  his  wife  sold  the  only  milk  cow  they  had.  Down 
here  in  Texas  25  years  ago  a  woman  would  have 
taken  a  gun  to  her  husband  if  he  had  have  even 
wanted  to  sell  the  only  milk  cow.  J.  e.  fitzgekald. 

Texas. 
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Small  Cold  Storages  For  Fruit 


Part  I 


N.  AID  TO  DISTRIBUTION.— The  small 
privately-owned  cold  storage  plant  for  fruit 
is  becoming  of  increasing  importance  in  the 
fruit  industry.  Aloog  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  concrete  roads  and  the  motor 
truck  has  come  a  closer  touch  between  the 
producer  and  his  markets.  This  is  especially  so  in 
the  industrial  sections  of  the  East.  In  addition,  big¬ 
ger  crops  and  keener  competition  in  fruit  markets 
have  stimulated  improved  methods  of  distribution. 
Quite  naturally  cold  storages  have  come  in  for  their 
share  of  development,  since  cold  storages  mean  more 
even  distribution  of  fruit  over  a  longer  season.  The 
air-cooled  storage  lias  also  been  growing  in  popular 
esteem,  especially  in  those  sections  of  cool  nights 
and  good  air  drainage  and  where  Winter  apples  are 
the  main  consideration.  There  are,  however,  many 
localities  that  lack  the  factors  that  make  the  air¬ 
cooled  storage  a  success,  or  which  are  interested  at 
times  in  holding  cherries,  peaches, 
pears  and  early  apples,  and  they  are 
the  ones  most  interested  in  the  small 
cold  storage  plant. 

HOLDING  diversified  fruit. 

—The  grower  of  diversified  fruit  crops 
who  has  either  a  roadside  stand  or  is 
close  to  market  has  a  keen  interest  in 
a  plant  of  his  own.  Beginning  with 
sweet  and  sour  cherries,  or  in  some 
few  cases  even  with  strawberries  and 
raspberries,  a  cold  room  is  admirably 
suited  to  his  needs.  The  season  of 
fruits  is  extended  for  use  on  the  stand, 
and  a  glutted  market  is  avoided  to 
reap  the  reward  of  a  day  of  light  re¬ 
ceipts  in  turn  a  few  days  later.  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  have  been  unusually  success¬ 
ful  when  held  in  this  way' until  the 
rush  of  eastern  and  western  fruit  is 
past.  But  the  main  interest  comes,  of 
course,  with  apples,  especially  the 
fancy  dessert  sorts,  such  as  McIntosh 
and  Delicious.  Put  unpressed  into 
privately-owned  and  automatically-op¬ 
erated  cold  storage  the  fruit  commands 
a  premium  upon  local  and  nearby  mar¬ 
kets  throughout  the  Winter  months, 
and  there  is  some  basis  for  the  belief 
that  regular  commercial  cold  storage 
rates  at  large  terminal  points  can  be 
bettered. 

TECHNICAL  ADVICE  NEEDED.— 

What  type  machinery  is  best?  How 
much  piping  is  necessary?  Shall  the 
building  be  old  or  new?  What  kind  of 
insulation  is  desirable?  What  will  be 
the  cost?  What  kind  of  construction 
is  best?  These  are  a  few  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  come  to  mind  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  and  a  general  reply  should  be 
made  at  once,  namely  that  the  first 
step  is  to  get  in  touch  with  some  re¬ 
liable  refrigerator  machinery  concern  and  get  the 
advice  of  competent  engineers.  Refrigeration  is  a 
technical  business,  and  many  a  project  has  failed  be¬ 
cause  of  either  no  advice  or  poor  advice.  A  good  re- 
frigerative  engineer  backed  by  a  good  organization 
is  essential.  Much  information  has  been  accumulated 
by  research  and  experience  that  is  of  great  value 
and  should  toy  no  means  toe  thrown  aside.  For  ex¬ 
ample  the  refrigerative  engineer  has  at  his  disposal 
tables  that  form  a  basis  for  figuring  most  problems. 
Supposing  the  question  is  one  of  the  amount  of  pip¬ 
ing  necessary.  By  referring  to  a  table  such  as  the 
following  he  can  determine  the  linear  feet  of  various 
size  of  ammonia  pipe  necessary  to  cool  rooms  of 
various  sizes  down  to  30  degrees  Fahr.,  in  a  general 
way. 


is  only  12  cu.  ft.  in  capacity  it  is  seen  from  the  table 
that  1  ft.  of  1-in.  pipe  will  be  needed  to  cool  2.3  cu. 
ft.  of  the  space  to  30  degrees  F.,  and  1  ft.  of  1%-in. 
pipe  will  cool  3.5  cu.  ft.,  which  means  that  5.4  ft. 
of  1-in.  pipe  or  3.5  ft.  of  1^4 -in.  pipe  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  If  however,  the  space  to  be  cooled  is  larger, 
say  100,000  cu.  ft.,  then  by  referring  to  the  table 
again  it  is  seen  that  1  ft.  of  1^4-in.  pipe  will  cool  20 
cu.  ft.  and  1  ft.  of  2-in.  pipe  will  cool  28  ft. ;  mak¬ 
ing  5,000  ft.  of  1)4 -in  pipe  necessary  or  3,572  ft.  of 
2-in.  pipe. 

If  he  wants  to  know  how  large  a  refrigerator  ma¬ 
chine  he  must  have  he  refers  to  another  table  such 
as  the  one  below,  and  if  the  room  to  be  cooled  is  12 
cu.  ft.  in  size  then  since  a  one-ton  machine  will  cool 
130  cu.  ft.  in  a  room  of  this  size  only  an  .11  of  a 
ton  machine  will  be  needed.  In  a  100.000  cu.  ft.  space 
the  table  says  a  one-ton  machine  will  cool  9,500  cu. 
ft.  so  that  a  10%-ton  machine  will  be  necessary. 


parison  with  1-in.  of  pressed  cork  or  cork  board  the 
relative  vale  of  insulating  material  is  as  follows: 

Cork  board  . 100 

Brick  .  8 

Brick  wall,  furred  and  plastered  .  12 

Concrete  or  stone  .  5 

Hollow  tile  .  20 

Interlocking  tile  .  11 

Mortar  . 5 

Plaster  .  20 

Thermocrete  .  60 

Wood  .  35 

Dry  sawdust  . 55 

Dry  mill  shavings  (packed)  . .-.  75 

Packed  mineral  wool  .  90 

Packed  granulated  cork  .  90 

Hair  felt  .  85 

Confined  air  .  45 

It  is  common  opinion  that  concrete  is  a  good  in¬ 
sulating  material,  but  from  this  table  it  is  seen  that 
a  concrete  wall  20  in.  thick  has  insulating  proper¬ 
ties  equal  to  only  1  in.  of  pressed  cork. 

Of  course  all  of  these  figures  must  be  adjusted  to 
meet  individual  needs.  If  the  outside 
temperature  is  moderate  then  less  in¬ 
sulation  is  required.  If  the  bulk  of 
warm  fruit  comes  into  storage  within 
a  short  period  the  piping  and  ma¬ 
chinery  may  need  to  be  greater.  Ail 
these  are  vital  questions  and  call  for 
expert  advice.  h.  b.  tukey. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Busy  Getting  (Jff  the  Apples.  Fig.  933 


T 


Automatic  Cold  Storage  Set-up.  Courtesy  Automatic  Refrigerating  Co.  Fig.  934 


INSULATION. — As  for  insulation,  better  too  much 
than  too  little.  In  fact  some  of  the  better  refrigera¬ 
tor  concerns  refuse  to  put  their  machinery  into  im¬ 
properly  insulated  buildings  because  of  possible  dis¬ 
satisfaction  that  may  reflect  back  unjustly  upon  the 
manufacturer.  Poor  insulation  and  high  operating 
costs  go  hand  in  hand.  From  another  set  of  tables  it 
is  computed  that  the  equivalent  of  6  in.  of  com¬ 
pressed  cork  should  be  used  in  all  exposed  surfaces 


Cu.  Ft.  Space  to  Cool 

12 . 

20 . 

50 . 

100 . 

250 . 


Cu.  Ft.  Cooled  by  1-ton  Machine 

.  130  . 

.  160 

.  250 

.  400 

.  850 


Size  of  Room  in  Cu.  Ft. 


12 

20 

50 

100 

250 

500 

1,000 

3,000 

5,000 

10,000 

20,000 

40,000 

70,000 

100,000 


Cu.  Ft.  to  1  Ft.  of  Pipe 
Inch  1 Inch  2  Inch 


2.3 

2.4 

2.5 
2.7 


<5.0 

3.6 

3.7 
3.9 
4.5 

5.4 

6.5 

7.5 
9.0 

11.0 

13.0 

15.0 

18.0 

20.0 


10.0 

12.0 

15.0 

17.0 

20.0 

24.0 

28.0 


To  use  an  example,  if  a  room  under  consideration 


500 . 1.400 

1.000 . 1,500 

3,000 .  : . 2.500 

5,000 . 3,500 

10,000 . 4.500 

20.000 . 5,500 

40,000 . 6,500 

70,000 . 8,000 

100,000 . 9,500 

when  the  temperature  is  to  be  maintained  at  either 
10  degrees  F.,  5  degrees,  or  zero.  Five  inches  are 
adequate  for  5,  10,  15  and  20  degrees  above  zero ;  4 
in.  for  25,  30  and  35  degrees;  3  in.  for  40  and  45  de¬ 
grees;  2  in.  for  50  and  55  degrees,  and  1  in.  for 
60  degrees. 

Insulating  materials  vary  in  efficiency.  In  eom- 


Mercury  Vapor  Lamps 

Several  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in 
one  of  your  issues  an  article  entitled 
“Chicks  in  Glass  Houses  Will  Never 
Grow  Strong.”  I  should  like  to  inquire 
more  about  this  ultra-violet  lamp — where 
it  may  he  obtained,  how  and  where  used, 
during  what  season,  etc.  ?  o.  b.  t. 

Oklahoma. 

‘LIE  mercury  vapor  lamps  spoken 
of  are  somewhat  similar  to  electric 
lights  used  in  commercial  lighting  but, 
insterd  of  being  made  of  ordinary  glass, 
are  made  of  glass  produced  from 
quartz.  This  latter  glass  has  the 
property  of  toeing  transparent  to  the 
ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight,  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  which  fail  to  pass  through 
windows.  Quartz  glass  is  expensive, 
otherwise  it  might  be  used  in  window 
panes  and  the  expense  of  artificial 
lighting  be  made  unnecessary.  The 
mercury  vapor  lamps  are  made  by  . 
placing  mercury  in  vacuum  tubes  of 
ordinary  glass  or  quartz  glass  and 
passing  an  electric  current  through 
through  them.  They  use,  I  believe, 
less  current  than  ordinary  electric 
bulbs  but  do  not  emit  as  pleasant  a 
light.  For  experimental  purposes  it  is 
quite  practicable  to  subject  growing 
chicks  to  the  light  from  these  quartz 
mercury  vapor  lights  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  each  day,  or  as  long  as  required, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  the  use  of  the 
light  on  a  commercial  scale,  though  I  see  no  reason 
why  ( it  should  not  prove  a  feasible  measure  if  the 
expense  of  the  equipment  is  not  considered  too  great. 
The  light  may  be  used  at  any  season  of  the  year 
when  it  is  desired  to  raise  chickens  and  the  weather 
is  such  that  sufficient  outdoor  sunlight  is  not  avail¬ 
able.  This  would  naturally  be  in  late  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  months.  The  action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays 
upon  the  chickens  is  to  render  them  capable  of  uti¬ 
lizing  the  lime  and  phosphorus  of  their  food  in  build¬ 
ing  up  strong  bones  and  bodies.  The  rays  them¬ 
selves  are  not  food  and  do  not  take  the  place  of 
food,  but  they  exert  an  action  upon  the  growing  ani¬ 
mal  body  without  which  it  cannot  make  full  use  of 
all  the  food  elements  found  in  its  ordinary  nourish¬ 
ment.  It  simply  explains  the  beneficent  action  of 
ordinary  sunlight  and  shows  why,  when  such»  sun¬ 
light  is  passed  through  glass,  it  loses  a  part  of  its 
value.  The  simple  solution  of  the  trouble  made  by 
glass  windows  would  be  to  open  them  and  let  the 
sunlight  stream  in  unimpeded,  but,  unfortunately, 
there  may  not  be  direct  sunlight  enough,  at  some 
periods  of  the  year  and,  at  these  same  periods,  there 
is  apt  to  be  altogether  too  much  cold.  There  are 
substitutes  for  window  glass  upon  the  market  for 
which  the  claim  is  made  thdt  they  permit  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  ultra-violet  rays,  a  claim  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  justified.  m.  b.  d. 
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KELLY  Cortland  apples  inherit  their  delight¬ 
ful  flavor  and  rich,  red  color  from  one 
parent,  the  famed  Macintosh ;  and  they 
keep  like  a  late  apple  because  these  trees  are 
bred  also  from  the  hardy  Ben  Davis. 

The  Kelly  Cortland  Apple  is  even  larger  than 
the  popular  Macintosh.  Its  flesh  is  fine  and 
crisp,  yet  unusually  tender  and  juicy. 

And  you  don’t  lose  many  Kelly  Cortland 
apples  from  falling  and  bruising — the  sturdy 
stem  holds  these  apples  on  the  trees  when  strong 
winds  blow.  That  means  more  apples  to  sell 
and  more  profit  you. 

Kelly  Cortlands,  like  many  thousands  of  other 
Kelly  trees,  are  certified  to  be  True-to-Name  by 
Dr.  Shaw  and  his  corps  of  examiners  from  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  You 
are  sure  of  the  right  fruit  when  you  plant  any 
variety  of  Kelly  trees. 

Order  Now  lor  Fall  and  Spring  Planting 

From  present  indications  there  will  not  be  enough 
Cortland  apple  trees  to  supply  the  demand.  Be  sure 
of  yours— order  early.  Write  now  for  your  copy  of 
the  Kelly  Catalog  and  price  list 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS' 

CeAiiM&c/s 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


This  " True 
lO-Name ” 
Lead  Seal 
Stays  on 
the  Tree . 


Kelly  Cortland  AppleTrees 

15  ear  Tender,  Juicy, Delicious  Fruit 


MOLESKIN  COAT 

Sheepskin  Lined  $Q35 

To  Early  Bargain  Hunters 


The  hard  cold  winter  is 
comiug!  Get  your  Coat 
NOW  while  prices  are  low. 
Made  of  durable  Moleskin. 
Lined  with  fine  Sheepskin  and 
has  large  beaverized  Sheepskin 
collar,  lined  sleeves,  knitted 
wristlets,  4  roomy  pockets. 
Beited  and  double  breasted— 
36  in.  Ion*?.  Sizes  36  to  48, 
Special  at  $9.35.  Write  for 
your  coat  today!  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  We  pay  postage. 

SWEATERS 

A  solid  comfort 
sweater  made  for 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Can  be  worn  under 
coat.  Full  length  sleeves. 
Navy  Blue  Only.  Sizes  38  to  42. 
A  Bargain  at  $2.48.  Write  for 
these  two  Bargains  today- 
satisfaction  guaranteed  o  r 
money  back.  We  pay  postage. 

Mercer  Bargain  House 
218  Mercer  St.,  New  York 


$2i§ 


SPECIAL  SALE 

100,000  Lbs.  BREAKFAST 

Coffee 

FROM  WHOLESALER  TO  CONSUMER 


FRESH  OFF  The  ROASTER 

DELIVERED 

Something  Extra 
F ine !  A  Special  Im¬ 
portation,  offered  at 
this  price  to  increase 
the  number  of  users 
of  ourfamous  coffees. 


40: 

S  LB.  LOTS  or  MORE 
BEAN  or  GROUND 


TRY  IT  ON  OUR  RISK  on  our  Guarantee:  If  after 
trying  this  coffee,  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
return  ftand  WE  WILL  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY. 


Send  Cash,  Check  or  Money  Order  or  Pay  Postman 

Send  for  General  Price  List 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 


233-39  Washington  St. 

Est.  87  Years  < 


New  York  City 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

C1TTHBEP.T,  LATHAM.  HERBERT,  KING,  ST.  REGIS, 
IDAHO  and  MARLBORO  for  Full  planting.  True-to- 
name,  disease-free  and  well  graded.  Also  fruit  trees, 
shrubs  and  perennials.  Catalog. 

GEO.  ».  AIKEN,  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

CORSON’S  NURSERIES  avo^,?aie 

3  year  Caeo  Grapes,  2  year  Cortland  Apples.  Great 
variety  of  Shrubs,  Flowering  trees,  Evergreens,  etc. 
Write  for  prices 

SUHTIU  BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT 

■  Bm  1™  from  manufacturer.  Save  both  whole¬ 
saler’s  and  retailer’s  profit.  Send  for  Catalog. 

MODEL  HAT  MFG  CO.  Dept.  E  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Maloney’s 
Certified 
Fruit  Trees 

are  described  in  free  Fall  Catalogue 
now  ready.  Send  for  it  TODAY  and 
buy  at  Grower’s  Prices. 

Satis£action  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co. 

1 9  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.Y. 

The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


A  new  creation  originating 
on  Hope  Farm  and  now 
offered  to  the  public  for 
Jq  the  first  time,  extremely 

'TTCS  hardy,  succeeding 
where  other  varieties 
will  fail.  A  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  luscious 
,£/S  and  of  most  delightful 
L  pleasing  liavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  fist  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peach 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
Beauty  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants. 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  of  our  catalog  awaitsyou.  Write  for  ittoday. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Roots 

Gigantic  stalks  l"to  2"  in  diameter — beautiful 
verdant  foliage  9  to  lift.  tall.  50  ltoots,  plenty 
for  the  average  family.  Fall  plantings  should 
be  made  in  November  and  December.  50  Giant 
Roots.  $5.00;  25  Giant  Roots,  $3.00,  parcel 
post  prepaid,  with  cultural  instructions. 

Special  prices  on  larger  quantities 
Write  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

RIVERV1EW  FARMS  ,';■, »««»».  NjJ 

Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

For  October  and  November  Planting 

Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  Bleeding  Heart,  Phlox,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Hardy  Larkspur  and  over  80  others,  all  perfectly 
hardy,  living  outdoors  during  winter,— will  bloom  next 
summer.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Asparagus,  Hedge  plants; 
Roses,  Pansies,  Shrubs,  Tulips,  Hyacinths.  Catalogue  free. 
IIAItRY  1..  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Rays,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

PEONIES,  4  for  #1,  prepaid.  IRIS.  20  for  #1, 
prepaid.  TUI. IPS,  2  5  for  *1,  prepaid. 
I  K  I S  lOO  for  $18.25,  prepaid. 

W.  H.  TOPPIN  -  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

f'  f  AnTAI  W  Special  mixture  flowering  bulbs. 

$1.25  per  100,  mailed  in  3rd  zone. 
WILFRID  WHEELER  llatohville,  Muss. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  FARMS  m’000  Dairy  F-arm’ 


HAROLD  L.  BENTON 


$6,000  Poultry  Farm,  $4,000 

OTISVILLE,  N,  Y. 


Horticultural  Notes 


Using  the  Apple  Crop 

Baked  Apples  With  Nuts. — Peel  and 
core  the  apples,  and  place  in  a  deep  pan, 
allowing  a  heaping  tablespoon  of  sugar 
and  half  a  cup  of  water  to  each  apple. 
In  the  center  of  each  apple  place  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  chopped  nuts  and  a  strip  of 
orange  or  lemon  peel,  then  sprinkle  the 
whole  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg.  Bake 
very  slowly,  so  that  the  water  and  juice 
will  form  a  jelly.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  An¬ 
other  delicious  method  is  to  fill  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  apple  with  honey  and  butter, 
before  baking. 

Apple  Roly-pgly. — Make  a  sweet  bis¬ 
cuit  dough  ;  roll  out  and  spread  with  ap¬ 
ple  sauce,  or  a  layer  of  chopped  apple. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar,  butter  and  spice, 
and  roll  like  a  jelly  roll.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  one  hour.  It  may  also  be 
steamed,  requiring  two  hours’  cooking. 

Apple  Turnovers.  —  Roll  pie  crust 
thin,  and  cut  into  squares.  Put  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  apple  sauce  on  each,  fold  the 
crust  over  diagonally,  so  as  to  form  a 
triangle,  and  pinch  the  edges  together, 
slash  or  prick  the  top,  and  hake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Apple  Batter  Pudding.  —  Peel  and 
core  six  tart  apples  ;  slice  very  thin  and 
put  in  a  baking  dish.  Cream  together 
one  cup  sugar  and  one-fourth  cup  but¬ 
ter  ;  add  two  eggs,  one  cup  of  milk  and 
two  cups  of  flour,  sifted  with  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  Pour  the  batter 
over  the  apples  and  steam  one  hour,  or 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  with 
sauce  or  cream. 

Apple  Frosting. — Grate  one  large  ap¬ 
ple,  mix  in  enough  confectioner’s  sugar 
to  make  the  right  thickness. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. — One  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  shortening,  one  saltspoon 
salt,  one-half  teaspoon  ground  cloves,  one- 
half  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  ground  cinnamon,  l1/^  cups  raisins ; 
one  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  a  little 
water,  one  cup  unsweetened  apple  sauce. 
Put  the  dissolved  soda  in  the  apple  sauce ; 
let  it  foam  over  the  other  ingredients, 
stir  all  together,  and  sift  in  1%  cups 
flour.  Bake  in  a  loaf  for  45  minutes. 
This  may  also  be  served  hot  as  a  pud¬ 
ding,  with  any  liquid  pudding  sauce  or 
with  cream. 


Grape  Juice 

Here  is  a  fine  recipe  for  making  grape 
juice  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Wash  and 
stem  10  lbs.  of  grapes  ;  put  them  with  one 
cup  of  water  in  a  granite  kettle  and  heat 
until  stones  and  pulp  separate ;  strain 
through  a  fruit  press  or  jelly  bag.  Add 
3  lbs.  of  sugar,  heat  to  boiling  point  and 
bottle.  Be  sure  to  have  the  bottle  washed 
and  sterilized  .  Fill  the  hot  bottle  with 
the  hot  juice,  cork  and  dip  the  top  of 
each  corked  bottle  into  melted  sealing 
wax.  Ten  pounds  of  grapes  will  make  a 
gallon  of  grapejuice. 

When  a  sweet,  mild-flavored  drink  is 
desired  the  recipe  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  times  is 
unequaled.  It  should  be  reprinted  every 
year  for  the  new  readers,  as  the  flavor  is 
the  best  ever,  and  the  method  of  making 
is  so  quick  and  easy.  We  have  just  used 
some  that  was  canned  three  years  ago, 
so  have  thoroughly  tested  its  keeping 
quality.  The  grapes  are  stemmed, 
washed  and  drained.  Put  a  scant  quart 
of  grapes  into  a  hot,  sterilized  two-quart 
jar  with  one  cup  of  sugar,  fill  the  jar  to 
overflowing  with  boiling  water  and  seal. 
The  jar  cover  and  rubber  should  also  be 
placed  in  hot  water  before  using.  While 
cooling,  shake  the  jar  occasionally  to  aid 
in  dissolving  sugar.  With  the  juice  ex¬ 
tracted,  the  worthless  grapes  will  even¬ 
tually  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  so 
that  they  are  easily  drained.  For  smaller 
cans  use  in  same  proportion.  Catawba 
grapes  yield  a  juice  of  unsurpassed  flavor, 
or  any  blue  grape  is  good.  The  green  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  combined  with  blue.  Wild 
grapes  are  especially  good  and  are  often 
available  when  others  are  not. 

Bottling  grape  juice  requires  more 
work,  but  extra  fruit  jars  are  not  always 
at  hand  for  the  former  method.  The  best 
flavored  grape  juice  is  prepared  with  as 
little  cooking  as  possible,  as  boiling  im¬ 
pairs  the  flavor.  Wash  the  grapes,  crush 
them,  add  just  enough  water  to  keep  them 
from  sticking,  and  heat  gradually  with 
frequent  stirring,  but  do  not  bring  to 
boil.  The  juice  can  be  pressed  from  the 
uncooked  fruit  if  preferred  but  there  is 
less  chance  for  fermentation  in  the  hot- 
press  method.  For  easy  straining  set  a 
colander  into  a  large  dish,  lay  a  large 
square  of  cheesecloth  over  the  colander 
and  pour  the  fruit  into  this.  Bring  edges 
of  square  together,  tie  and  hang  up  for 


complete  draining.  A  device  of  proven 
value  to  us  is  a  hook  screwed  underneath 
the  bottom  of  the  kitchen  stool.  The 
stool  can  be  set  on  the  table  over  the 
colander  and  the  draining  bag  easily  lifted 
to  the  hook.  The  juice  may  be  further 
filtered  through  a  flannel  if  desired.  If 
the  strained  juice  is  allowed  to  stand  un¬ 
disturbed  for  three  or  four  hours  the 
particles  of  pulp  will  settle,  leaving  a 
clearer  juice,  which  can  be  carefully 
drained  off.  Do  not  prolong  this  settling 
process  in  hot  weather,  as  fermentation 
might  occur. 

The  strained  juice  can  now  he  poured 
into  sterilized  fruit  jars  or  bottles  and 
pasteurized,  or  can  be  heated  first  and 
sugar  added,  if  desired,  heating  only 
enough  to  dissolve  sugar.  In  either  case 
bottles  or  jars  should  be  well  sterilized 
by  boiling  before  filling.  We  do  this  in 
the  oven  if  top  of  stove  is  in  use.  Invert 
bottles  in  a  dish  drainer  to  drain.  In 
case  there  are  enough  bottles  to  stand 
close  together  to  fill  boiler,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  overturning,  they  can  be  pasteurized 
standing.  Set  sterilized  bottles  on  rack 
in  boiler ;  a  piece  of  galvanized  netting 
cut  to  fit  bottom  is  very  satisfactory. 
Have  only  a  small  amount  of  water  in 
boiler  before  filling  bottles,  to  prevent 
them  from  oyerturning.  Use  a  large  fun¬ 
nel  and  fill  only  up  to  an  inch  from  the 
top  of  bottle,  to  allow  for  expansion  of 
juice.  Seal  with  caps  or  new  corks  and 
pour  more  warm  water  into  boiler.  The 
immersion  method  is  considered  safe, 
but  we  have  always  had  the  water  only 
up  to  necks  of  bottles,  to  facilitate  han¬ 
dling,  and  have  never  lost  any  juice.  The 
bottles  may  be  laid  on  side,  two  or  three 
layers  deep,  if  immersed.  In  this  method, 
if  corks  are  used  it  is  necessary  to  tie 
squares  of  cloth  over  them  to  prevent 
blowing  out  during  pasteurization.  If 
bottles  have  been  left  standing  any  corks 
that  have  blown  out  may  be  quickly  re¬ 
placed  as  soon  as  boiler  is  opened. 

The  use  of  a  thermometer  is  quite  im¬ 
portant  in  securing  grape  juice  of  good 
flavor,  as  the  temperature  should  never  go 
above  boiling  point.  If  using  one,  heat 
water  in  boiler  until  it  reaches  ISO  de¬ 
grees,  draw  boiler  back  on  stove  or  lower 
flame,  and  keep  it  at  this  temperature 
five  minutes  for  pint  bottles,  10  minutes 
for  quart.*  Allow  10  minutes  for  fruit 
jars,  leaving  lower  wire  undamped  or 
screw-top  slightly  loosened  as  in  all  cold 
pack  canning.  If  no  thermometer  is  used, 
heat  water  to  nearly  boiling  point  and 
hold  it  at  this  temperature  for  required 
time.  Remove  bottles  from  boiler,  push 
corks  in  more  securely,  and  dip  into 
melted  paraffin  when  cool  enough  to  han¬ 
dle,  giving  them  a  second  dip.  If  corked 
bottles  are  stored  lying  on  their  sides  the 
corks  are  kept  moist  and  there  is  less 
danger  of  molding. 


Mistress  :  “Did  you  enjoy  your  day 
at  the  seaside,  Mary?’’  Mary :  “No,  I 
didn’t,  mum,  all  the  picture  ’ouses  was 
full,  so  we  ’ad  ter  wander  round  the  beach 
and  watch  the  ships  all  day !” — The 
Passing  Show. 
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“The  Mortgage  That 

Pays  Itself  Off.” 

LOANS 

TO  FARMERS 

Prompt  Service  —  Fair  Appraisals 

Operating  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania 

Write  for  folder  explaining  plan  in  detail 

I  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANK 

Franklin  Bank  Building 
1416-N  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Under  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Government 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IHGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGEltSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability .  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


- - - - 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  -:-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Missouri  Notes 


Seedling  Dahlias. — The  Dahlias  are 
coming  on  in  fine  array.  Last  year  every¬ 
thing  was  unfavorable  to  them  ;  this  year 
everything  seems  auspicious.  The  Sum¬ 
mer  was  too  dry,  to  be  sure,  but  late 
Summer  had  its  rains,  and  the  plants 
have  grown  rapidly.  Today  they  are  as 
far  advanced  as  I  ever  saw  them  at  this 
time,  with  hundreds  of  embryo  buds. 
This  year  I  ventured  into  trying  seed¬ 
lings.  I  bought  moderate-priced  seed 
from  two  dealers,  one  eastern,  one  west¬ 
ern,  but  unfortunately  the  plants  are 
mixed  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  award 
the  prize  to  East  or  West.  These  seed¬ 
lings  had  no  specia'l  care,  but  were  .taken 
up  from  a  seed  bed  in  the  orchard  and 
planted  in  a  row  alongside  the  commercial 
varieties.  There  must  be  close  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  them.  Their  blooming  period  is 
no  later  than  those  from  root  divisions. 
But  nature's  handiwork,  what  was  it  going 
to  be?  For  every  seedling  she  had  to 
invent  a  new  flower.  Would  she  give  me 
some  prizes,  some  really  fine  creations 
that  compared  to  the  old?  I  could  hardly 
wait  for  those  dilatory  buds  to  open. 
Presently  one  revealed  itself  and  then 
another ;  they  were  singles  and  pretty 
with  some  unusual  colors.  But  one  morn¬ 
ing  I  found  a  new  flower  floating  over 
one  of  the  tallest  seedlings  ;  I  could  see 
it  was  of  unusual  size  and  I  hastened  to 
it  to  find  a  creation  that  thrilled  me. 
It  was  a  hybrid  cactus  of  a  very  light 
yellow.  The  cactus  element  predomi¬ 
nated  and  some  outer  petals  stood  out 
all  awry  like  tangled  hair.  I  pronounced 
it  simply  lovely  and  there  and  then 
thanked  nature  for  this  gift.  I  felt  that 
if  all  the  other  seedlings  were  merely 
mediocre,  this  one  flower  would  be  re¬ 
ward  enough.  But  lo,  in  a  few  days  ap¬ 
peared  another  candidate  for  the  beauty 
prize,  an  entirely  different  type.  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  would  be  classed  as  a  decorative  ; 
at  any  rate  it  was  a  splendid  flower  ;  its 
petals  stood  parallel  with  the  long  stem 
and  as  you  held  it,  it  looked  you  full  in 
the  face.  Judges  of  color  said  it  was  a 
pure  cerise  and  I  though  it  compared  fav¬ 
orably  with  the  fine  pictures  in  Dahlia 
catalogs.  Yesterday  someone  reported  an¬ 
other  “find"  in  the  seedling  row  and  in¬ 
vestigation  disclosed  a  third  prize  of  still 
another  type,  a  decorative  deep  with  many 
petals.  These  were  pink-tipped,  changing 
into  yellow  towards  their  base.  Around 
the  center  the  yellow  deepened  into  a 
rich  gold  that  seemed  to  glow  and  light 
up  the  heart  of  the  flower  like  a  sunset. 
Therefore  I  shall  call  this  flower  “Sun¬ 
set.”  But  wliat  does  all  this  mean?  Are 
5-in.  flowers  of  this  beauty  and  individual¬ 
ity  to  be  found  in  every  batch  of  seed¬ 
lings?  If  so,  my  purchases  in  the  future 
will  be  few.  Instead  of  appealing  to 
plant  farms  I  shall  appeal  to  nature  for 
my  stock.  Of  course  I  shall  respect  the  i 
“finds”  of  others  and  seek  to  test  their 
treasures  but  if  nature  is,  as  I  presume,  I 
equally  kind  to  all,  then  anyone  able  to 
buy  a  package  of  seeds  can  have  fine 
Dahlias. 

Standard  Varieties. — Mina  Burgle  is 
beginning  to  paint  its  row  with  touches 
of  brilliant  red  but  the  Pride  of  Califor¬ 
nia  exceeds  it  in  size  and  depth  of  flower. 
George  Walters  is  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  the  very  large  type  of  hybrid 
cactus.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  gen¬ 
erous  bloomer ;  Tom  Lundy  is  another  hy¬ 
brid  that  does  well  here.  The  catalogs 
are  strictly  correct  when  they  describe 
the  Darlene  as  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  profuse  bloomers.  This  has  always 
been  its  record  here.  If  given  a  chance 
it  will  begin  to  bloom  in  July  and  from 
then  till  frost  it  will  produce,  I  should 
say,  four  times  the  blooms  of  any  other 
Dahlia.  It  is  a  decorative,  medium  in 
size,  of  a  delicate  pink  and  quite  worthy 
of  aristocratic  company.  When  blooms 
are  scarce  the  Darlene  always  comes  for¬ 
ward  with  a  fresh  supply. 

Late  Gladiolus.— A  late  planting  of 
Gladiolus  enables  us  still  to  cut  flowers 
of  it.  Of  the  four  late  planted  rows,  the 
row  of  Le  Marechal  Foeh  far  surpasses 
the  other  three  in  number  of  flower  spikes. 
Patrons  never  object  to  the  Foeli ;  it  is 
so  large  and  its  delicate  pink  so  attrac¬ 
tive  that  it  is  always  welcome  and  it 
takes  fewer  spikes  to  make  our  standard 
bouquet.  L.  r.  joiinson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


“U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Boots 
are  made  of  high-quality 
rubber — flexible,  long-wear¬ 
ing.  They  have  sturdy  gray 
soles,  uppers  red  or  black — in 
knee  to  hip  lengths 


imes 


tretch 


length 


OU  can  stretch  a  strip  of  rubber  cut  from  the 
**■  upper  of  any  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  5  times 
its  own  length !  That  means  fine  rubber— and  longer 
wear  on  the  farm. 


Only  the  finest  sole  could  match  these  uppers. 
The  gray  sole  of  the  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  is 
oversize — tough  as  a  tire  tread. 


And  in  every  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot,  at  every  vital 
point,  from  4  to  11  separate  layers  of  tough  rubber  and 
fabric  reinforcements  are  built  in.  On  any  job,  this  boot 
stands  up!  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and 
overshoes  fit  better,  look  better,  wear  better. 

Get  a  pair — and  notice  the  difference. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  “U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  on  right  over  your  shoes. 
Its  smooth  rubber  surface 
washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Ei¬ 
ther  red  or  black,  4  or  5  buckles 


BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 
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Get  your  money’s  worth 


The  Committee  on  Relation 
of  Electricity  to  Agriculture 
is  composed  of  economists  and 
engineers  representing  the 
U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  the  Interior, 
Amer.  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  National  Grange, 
Amer.  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineers,  Individ¬ 
ual  Plant  Manufacturers, 
General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  American 
Home  Economics  Ass’n., 
National  Ass’n.  of  Farm 
Equipment  Manufacturers, 
and  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association. 


WHAT  good  is  all  the  power  in  the  world 
unless  it’s  used?  A  power  machine  left  to 
rust  in  the  woodshed  costs  just  as  much  as  when 
it  is  doing  useful  work. 


With  electricity  it  is  much  the  same.  It  S  worth 
to  you  depends  on  how  you  use  it. 


In  Red  Wing,  Minn,  men  are  studying  how  elec¬ 
tricity  can  be  kept  so  busy  that  it  will  save  the 
farmer  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  at  the  lowest 
cost.  Here  it  pumps  and  heats  water  automatically, 
grinds  feed,  threshes  and  elevates  grain,  cures 
corn,  runs  incubators,  refrigerators,  milkers  and 
cream  separators;  cooks,  cleans  and  irons — and 
does  it  so  well  and  so  cheaply  that  the  farmers 
never  want  to  go  back  to  old  methods  again. 


Farmers  want  electricity  because  it  makes  the 
farm  a  better  place  to  live  in.  But  electricity 
must  make  money  for  the  farmer  before  farm 
electrification  can  succeed.  This  will  require  co¬ 
operation  among  groups  of  farmers  who  are 
ready  to  invest  enough  in  housewiring  and 
equipment  to  get  the  most  use  of  the  power 
they  receive. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Increase  Your  Income 

TRY  draining  your  waste  swamp  §  j 
land  by  propagated  ditch  blast-  qXXX 
ing  with  Hercules  L.  F.  Straight  q^4*^ 
Nitroglycerin  Dynamite,  50%  or  §4.4,4. 
60%  strength.  ‘  ‘  Land  Development  54*4*4* 
with  Hercules  Dynamite”  tells  you  5 4*4*4* 
how  to  increase  the  income  from 
your  farm.  Write  for  a  free  copy. 


HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 
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904  MARKET  STREET 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Payment  of  High  School 
Tuition 

We  lived  in  the  city;  our  son  attended 
high  school.  When  he  entered  his  fourth 
year  we  moved  into  the  country  on  a 
farm.  There  was  another  high  school 
nearer  us  than  the  city  school.  He  start¬ 
ed  to  go  there  to  the  nearer  one,  but  they 
did  not  teach  chemistry  or  mechanical 
drawing;  at  that  time  did  not  have  solid 
geometry,  so  lie  had  to  go  back  to  the 
city  school  to  get  his  subjects.  The  last 
of  the  year  the  city  school  sent  two  bills 
to  our  rural  school  district  for  tuition. 
The  district  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Then 
they  sent  us  the  bill.  We  talked  with 
the  superintendent  of  school.  lie  found 
no  law  in  regard  to  our  case,  also  referred 
us  to  the  county  superintendent.  What 
should  we  do  ?  j.  b.  y. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Under  the  law  effective  last  year  the 
school  district  in  which  you  reside  had 
the  right  to  designate  the  high  school  or 


tor  three  years,  who  will  teach  my  ohHfi 
alone.  Will  this  be  lawful  if  the  child  k 
taught  the  required  number  of  school 
(lays,  or  am  I  required  to  send  her  to  tho 
public  school?  Would  it  make  any  trou¬ 
ble  for  the  teacher?  j  a  s 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  '  ’ 


You  are  entirely  within  your  right  to 
keep  your  child  at  home  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  a  competent  teacher  or  to 
place  your  child  in  any  private  institu¬ 
tion,  provided  the  grade  of  instruction  is 
at  least  equivalent  to  that  of  the  public 
school.  Of  course  your  arrangement  will 
be  subject  to  inspection.  YTou  should  re¬ 
port  the  fact  to  your  district  superintend- 

er*t-  D.  B.  D.’ 


Requirements  for  Entrance 
Examinations 

Is  it  possible  for  teachers  of  a  high 
school  in  New  York  State  to  so  arrange 
a  pupil’s  program  of  studies  for  the  year 
that  there  would  be  a  certainty  that  the 
Regents’  examination  on  subjects  taken 
will  not  conflict?  Just  how  many  points 
on  what  subjects  are  required  for  entrance 
to  a  college  in  this  State  for  teacher’s 
course?  I  have  known  of  children  who 
have  been  delayed  some  time  in  their 
education,  because  the  need  of  extra 
points  was  not  known  in  time  to  acquire 
them  during  the  four-year  high  school 
course.  mbs.  j.  m. 

New  York. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  possible  to  ar¬ 
range  such  a  program  of  studies  for  in- 


We  might  well  call  this  picture  “The  Conspirators.”  These  two  little  scamps  are 
planning  how  they  may  capture  the  Thanksgiving  dinner.  It  is  a  big  undertaking 
for  them,  and  requires  much  planning.  We  hope  they  will  succeed. 


high  schools  to  which  it  would  pay  excess 
non-resident  tuition  if  any  were  charged. 
Any  such  designations  were  subject  to  re¬ 
view  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
If  your  district  failed  to  designate  a  high 
school  your  district  superintendent  was 
empowered  to  make  such  designation.  In 
the  event  that  no  high  school  was  desig¬ 
nated  your  district  becomes  liable  for  the 
payment  of  such  non-resident  tuition. 

The  law  as  amended  by  the  last  Legis¬ 
lature  is  entirely  different.  In  substance 
parents  may  designate  their  own  approved 
high  school  and  the  State,  it  is  expected, 
will  pay  the  entire  tuition.  d.  b.  d. 


Vote  to  Bond  District 

We  have  had  a  discussion  in  our  dis¬ 
trict  in  regard  to  a  new  schoolhouse.  The 
schoolhouse  is  crowded  and  we  must  build. 
One  class  of  the  district  wants  to  build  a 
$100, 000  schoolhouse.  It  is  utterly  a 
misfit  to  build  such  an  expensive  school- 
house  in  such  a  small  town.  It  is  a  mill 
town  and  thus  nearly  one-half  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  renters.  We  had  a  special 
school  meeting  May  6,  and  the  vote  was 
carried  by  93  or  94  aye  and  52  or  53 
no.  Would  that  be  sufficient  to  carry 
such  a  vote,  and  could  the  renters  vote 
on  such  a  proposition.  There  are  about 
85  taxpayers  in  the  district.  Have  the 
renters  a  right,  to  vote  on  a  proposition 
to  bond  the  district?  I  think  it  is  a 
very  injust  law  that  allows  renters  to 
vote  on  a  money  proposition  that  the 
taxpayers  must  settle  for.  w.  s. 

Any  person  qualified  to  vote  at  all  in 
a  school  district  meeting  may  vote  on  any 
question  of  taxation  and  may  vote  on  a 
proposition  to  bond  the  district.  The 
law  provides  that  a  person  paying  rent  is 
as  fully  qualified  to  vote  as  the  owner 
of  real  property. 

A  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  regular  or  special  school 
meeting,  legally  held,  may  bond  the  dis¬ 
trict.  D- 1!-  d. 


dividual  pupils  or  perhaps  of  pupils  in 
general,  but  probably  not  for  all  pupils. 
The  writer  remembers  trying  four  Re¬ 
gents’  examinations  during  one  afternoon, 
but  that  circumstance  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  pursuing  the  regu¬ 
lar  course.  I  would  advise  that  you 
write  to  the  college  or  normal  school  of 
your  choice  and  request  the  bulletin 
which  sets  forth  entrance  requirements. 
The  entrance  requirements  of  various  in¬ 
stitutions  may  differ  widely.  D.  b.  d. 


Sending  Pupils  Out  of 
District 

Our  school  is  about  three  minutes’  walk 
from  home.  I  have  a  boy  who  will  attend 
the  eighth  grade.  We  have  a  teacher 
capable  of  teaching  the  eighth  grade.  The 
board  wants  to  send  the  eighth  grade  to 
a  school  about  three  miles  away  by  bus. 
The  children  will  get  to  this  school  at 
least  one  hour  before  school  starts  and 
wait  at  least  one-half  hour  after  school 
for  the  bus.  Our  school  has  about  20 
pupils,  plenty  of  room,  good  teacher.  Can 
the  board  compel  me  to  send  my  boy,  and 
would  they  be  responsible  if  anything  hap¬ 
pens  to  him  before  and  after  school? 

New  Jersey.  H.  B. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  school-  au¬ 
thorities  can  compel  you  to  send  your 
child  out  of  the  district  for  eighth  grade 
instruction,  provided  such  instruction  is 
not  given  in  your  own  school.  A  court 
decision  has  held  that  the  district  will  be 
liable  if  your  boy  is  injured  while  being 
transported  to  or  from  school.  D.  B.  t>. 


Dentist  :  “I  am  going  to  perform  a 
slight  operation,  but  I  will  make  you  un¬ 
conscious  of  it.”  Patient :  “All  right, 
Doc,  and  give  me  some  of  the  same  stuff 
when  you  present  your  bill.” — Le  Rire. 


Private  Tuition 

The  school  my  child  will  have  to  attend 
is  very  crowded.  The  school  was  built 
for  40  pupils  and  there  are  64  that  attend. 
There  is  a  teacher,  retired  this  year  on  a 
I  pension,  who  has  a  certificate  to  teach  yet 


“Doc,”  growled  the  man  who  had  been 
put  on  a  diet,  “why  do  you  always  order 
a  fellow  to  cut  out  the  things  he  likes?” 
“Because,”  snapped  the  doctor,  “he  never 
eats  or  drinks  the  things  he  doesn’t  like, 
so  it  stands  to  reason  it  must  be  tbe 
things  he  does  like  that  are  disagreeing 
with  him.” — -Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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Read  these  samples  from  our  mail:  “I  like 
GLASS  CLOTH  best,  it  is  stouter  and  lasts 
longer.’?  “Our  hens  layed  more  than  twice 
the  eggs  under  GLASS  CLOTH.’’  “The  hens 
picked  up  laying  at  once.”  “GLASS  CLOTH 
is  sure  great  for  storm  doors  and  windows.” 
“It  makes  window  repairs  quick  and  cheap.” 
“I  never  had  peppierfaster  growing  chicks.” 
“Hot  bed  plants  grow  faster  and  stand  trans¬ 
planting  better  when  raised  under  GLASS 
CLOTH.”  “I  have  tried  several  kinds  but 
GLASS  CLOTH  beats  them  all.’! 


THE  GENUINE.ORIGINAL, DURABLE  GLASS  CLOTH  IS  MADE  ONLY  BY 
TURNER  BROS.  UNDER  THEJR  EXCLUSIVE  PATENTS 


“Hens  must  have  ultra-violet  energy.  Win¬ 
dow  glass  filters  out  the  ultra-violet  rays  of 
the  sun.  Sunlight  increases  egg  production, 
improves  hatchability,  prevents  eg  paralysis, 
improves  egg  shell  texture  and  increased 
food  value  of  eggs.  Get  the  early  Chicks 
into  the  sunshine.  It  helps  to  prevent  leg 
weakness  and  rickets.”  GLASS  CLOTH 
lets  in  these  valuable  rays.  Every  poultry 
keeper  should  have  GLASS  CLOTH  on  the 
hen  house  and  brooder  house  to  get  good 
results. 


Scratch  Shed  Brings 
Eggs  All  Winter 

Now  it  is  easy  to  get  lots  of  eggs  all  winter  just  by  building  a  GLASS  CLOTH  Scratch  Shed  onto 
your  hen  house.  GLASS  CLOTH  admits  the  sun’s  ultra-violet  rays.  (Window  glass  stops  them.) 
This  ultra. violet  energy  has  an  amazing  effect  on  the  health,  vigor  and  egg  yield  of  hens.  In  zero 
weather  they  lay  like  it  was  spring.  Give  them  straw  to  scratch  in.  The  exercise  speeds  their 
circulation,  makes  body  heat,  increases  vitality  and  aids  digestion.  Cheap  and  easy  to  build,  high 
priced  winter  eggs  will  pay  for  this  scratch  shed  many  times  over  each  season.  Try  it.  It  is  a 
real  winter  money  maker  for  you. 


Glass  Cloth  is  Ideal  for  Scratch 
Sheds,  Poultry  and  Brooder  House 
Windows,  Winter  Porch  Enclos¬ 
ures,  Storm  Doors,  Storm  Win¬ 
dows,  Hot  Beds,  Window  Glass 
Repairs,  etc. 


Make  Your  Home 
Winter-Tight 

Enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  warm  home  this  winter.  Simply 
tack  GLASS  CLOTH  over  your  screens  to  make  the  finest 
of  storm  doors  and  windows.  Savgs  fuel  bills  and  doctor 
bills.  No  chilly  draugnts  to  bring  on  colds  and  sickness. 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  ideal  for  enclosing  porches  and 
sleeping  porches,  too.  It  is  just  like  adding  new  rooms 
to  the  house  at  very  small  expense. 

Repair  Windows  With  Glass  Cloth 

Cheap;  quick  and  easy.  Simply  cut  GLASS  CLOTH 
to  fit  the  broken  window  and  tack  it  down.  Stock  do 
better  in  winter-tight  quarters.  Repairs  pay. 

2  Factories  Give  Quick  Service 

The  tremendous  demand  for  GLASS  CLOTH  has  made 
it  necessary  to  add  another  factory .  For  quick  service; 
address  orders  and  correspondence  to  nearest  factory. 


Science  Amazed  at  Results 

The  power  of  GLASS  CLOTH. to  transmit  ultra-violet 
rays  and  its  benefit  to  laying  hens,  baby  chicks  and  hot 
bed  plants  is  the  sensation  of  agricultural  science.  Test 
after  test  has  favored  GLASS  CLOTH  by  an  amazing 
margin.  Experts  and  prominent  poultry  raisers  have 
actually  removed  the  glass  from  their  buildings  and  re¬ 
placed  it  with  GLASS  CLOTH.  The  results  have  as¬ 
tounded  them.  Egg  yield  doubled.  Baby  chicks  lived 
and  grew  at  remarkable  speed.  Today  GLASS  CLOTH 
is  advised  by  experts  everywhere. 

Chicks  Thrive  in  Violet  Light 

Never  put  baby  chicks  behind  glass.  It  stops  the  sun’s 
violet  rays,  causing  rickets,  leg  weakness  and  death  loss. 
Use  GLASS  CLOTH  only.  In  a  test  at  Ames  College, 
25%  of  the  chicks  under  plain  glass  died,  while  all  under 
GLASS  CLOTH  lived  and  grew  rapidly. 

Ideal  for  Hot  Beds 

Plants  started  in  GLASS  CLOTH  hot 
beds  are  hardier,  grow  faster,  and  trans- 
plant  better.  Ultra-violet  rays  help 
plants  grow.  No  spindley  plants.  Soft, 
warm  rays  thrown  to  all  parts  of  the  frame. 


DEALERS  NOTICE 

We  want  one  progressive  dealer  in  every  town. 
Order  a  dealers  roll  today  or  write  for  information. 


TURNER  BROS.  “rsf  Dept.  784 

BLADEN,  NEBR.,  WELLINGTON,  OHIO 


Accept  No 
Imitations 


Genuine  Glass 
Cloth  is  Patented 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only 
by  Turner  Bros.,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other 
concern  can  copy  our  process.  No  other  has  the 
same  weather  resisting  formula.  Avoid  imitations. 
Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong  fabric  specially 
treated  to  make  it  transparent,  waterproof  and 
weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven  by  10 
years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality.  So 
much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


TRIAL  OFFER 


Learn  by  actual  use  the  bigger  profits  GLASS 
CLOTH  brings.  Send  $5.00  for  a  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36  in.  wide,  postpaid,  (135  sq.  ft. — enough  to 
cover  a  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  You  are  not  limited 
to  just  one  roll  on  this  offer.  If  you  want  more 
than  one  you  may  order  any  number  of  the  special 
$5.00  rolls  you  wish.  Use  it  for  scratch  sheds, 
poultry  houses,  storm  doors  and  windows,  porch 
enclosures,  brooder  houses,  hot  beds,  cold  frames, 
window  glass  repairs,  etc.  If,  at  the  end  of  10  days 
use  you  do  not  find  it  more  satisfactory  than  glass 
or  any  glass  substitute,  just  return  it  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  Common  sense  instructions, 
“Feeding  for  Eggs,  ”  with  each  order.  Mail  coupon 
with  remittance  at  once. 


(Also  sold  by  many  dealers.) 


Mail  the  COUPON! 


TURNER  BROS.,  DEPT.  784 

BLADEN,  NEBR.  WELLINGTON,  OHIO 

I  enclose  $5.00  for  which  send  me  by  prepaid  parcel 
post  one  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  as  advertised.  If  not 
satisfied  after  ten  days’  use  I  may  return  the  GLASS 
CLOTH  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 


Name 


Address 


Town _ _ _ State _ _  • 

!■■■■■■■■■■  ■■« . . 
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At  last!  Something  New  in  Radio! 


FADA  Harmonated  Reception  is  to  ordi¬ 
nary  radio  as  the  tractor  is  to  a  yoke 
of  oxen! 

A  new  engineering  development  that  insures  unified 
service  from  every  -part  of  the  receiving  and  reproducing  units. 
Complete  reception  for  the  first  time. 

Get  a  demonstration  from  the  Fada  Dealer  and 
you’ll  get  the  surprise  of  your  life! 


Fada  Neutrodyne  Receivers  —  table  and  furniture  models 
— 8,  6  and  5  tubes — ranging  from  $85  to  $400.  Fada 
Cone  Speaker — Table  Type  $35 — Pedestal  Floor  Type  $50 

Prices  quoted  apply  East  of  the  Rockies . 


Send  for  booklet  “B”  and  name  of  the  nearest  Fada  dealer 


F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC. 

1581  Jerome  Avenue 
New  York 

Manufacturers  of  TUNED  RADIO  FRE¬ 
QUENCY  Receivers  using  the  highly  efficient 
NEUTRODYNE  principle. 

Fada  8  Table  Type  loop  operated — 
loop  nests  in  cabinet  cover.  Total  in¬ 
dividual  stage  shielding.  Four 
stages  of  radio  frequency  $300 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.'  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  hooks  will 
follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  JV.-K.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Getting  the  Most  Out  of 
Radio 

We  have  considered  the  care  of  the 
radio  set,  and  now  we  want  to  know 
how  each  of  ns  can  get  the  most  out  of 
our  radio  set.  In  writing  this  I  am  giv¬ 
ing  conclusions  drawn  from  what  I  have 
observed  by  listening  to  many  different 
people  give  their  opinion  and  results  ob¬ 
tained.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
radio  can  be  used.  It  can  be  used  for 
pleasure  or  entertainment ;  it  may  be 
used  for  profit,  cash  profit,  by  listening 
to  market  and  weather  reports ;  it  may 
be  used  for  religious  purposes  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  religious  services  but  cannot  take 
the  place  of  your  own  church ;  it  may  be 
educational  by  listening  to  lectures,  ex¬ 
tension  courses  from  universities  and 
talks  in  general,  and  lastly,  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  it  may  be  used  to  cheer  and 
comfort  the  sick  whether  in  our  own 
home  or  that  of  a  neighbor  or  in  a  hospi¬ 
tal. 

Unselfishness  or  the  Golden  Rule 
in  Radio. — Whether  the  set  belongs  to 
father  or  son,  mother  or  daughter,  I 
have  found  that  those  who  let  the  whole 
family  enjoy  the  radio  are  the  ones  who 
really  are  getting  the  most  out  of  radio. 
Naturally  there  are  times  when  some¬ 
thing  is  coming  over  the  radio  that  you 
wish  particularly  to  hear,  but  if  you  are 
going  to  spoil  the  evening  for  the  whole 
family  by  being  selfish  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  or  giving  the  best  that  is  in  you. 
Share  the  radio  with  the  whole  family ; 
they  will  appreciate  it  and  you  will  feel 
better.  If  you  invite  friends  in  to  listen 
to  the  radio,  try  to  get  the  kind  of  music 
or  talks  that  they  will  enjoy  and  do  not 
make  them  listen  to  a  lot  of  jazz  if  they 
do  not  like  jazz,  or  do  not  spend  the 
whole  evening  hunting  for  new  stations 
and  fail  to  listen  to  any,  just  to  show 
off.  Share  the  radio  with  all  and  you 
can  arrange  easily  just  what  you  wish  to 
hear  and  then  listen  to  it.  If  you  have  a 
set  that  radiates  and  disturbs  your  neigh¬ 
bor  when  you  tune,  try  to  avoid  any  un¬ 
necessary  tuning,  so  that  they  can  also 
have  a  pleasant  evening. 

A  Neighborhood  Nuisance.  —  When 
visiting  some  of  my  neighbors  we  have 
been  disturbed  by  a  single  person  making 
a  nightmare  of  our  pleasure  by  creating 
squeals  and  howls  by  his  tuning.  We 
knew  who  it  was,  but  after  many  and  re¬ 
peated  requests  we  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  get  him  to  stop  being  a  nuisance. 
Are  you  like  him?  The  person  who 
spends  his  or  her  whole  evening  hunting 
for  new  stations  is  likely  to  disturb  his 
neighbors  and  on  the  whole  gets  no  real 
good  from  his  radio.  Out  of  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  radio  sets  within  a  few  miles  of  my 
home  I  know  of  only  two  who  are  “sta¬ 
tion  crazy”  and  spend  their  whole  time  in 
trying  to  see  how  many  different  stations 
they  can  hear. 

Music  Hath  Charms. — The  old  say¬ 
ing  that  “Music  hath  charms  the  savage 
breast  to  sooth”  seems  to  apply  in  radio 
except  that  we  do  not  find  many  savage 
breast.  In  listening  to  any  broadcast 
program  we  have  all  noticed  that  music 
seems  to  be  the  predominating  entertain¬ 
ment.  Why?  Because  more  people  lis¬ 
ten  to  music  and  have  so  told  the  broad¬ 
casting  stations.  Over  three-quarters  of 
the  people  that  I  know  who  have  radios 
listen  to  music.  The  majority  seem  to 
like  the  modern  music,  lively  pieces  such 
as  dance  music  with  a  lot  of  jaz.  A  few 
listen  to  the  old  music  or  classical  music. 
A  girl  whom  I  know  listened  nightly  to 
a  lot  of  classical  music  so  that  she  could 
better  understand  good  music  and  to  help 
her  in  a  musical  memory  contest  held  in 
the  high  school.  Many  are  unconsciously 
learning  the  names  of  pieces,  the  authors 
of  songs  and  the  composers  of  the  music. 
Do  you  try  to  remember  anything  about 
the  music?  It  seems  with  all  the  good 
music  now  being  broadcast  that  we  as 
a  nation  will  become  more  familiar  with 
good  music.  One  man  that  I  know  who 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  is  cheered 
by  listening  to  music  every  night.  Many 
listen  to  the  Sunday  concerts  and  relig¬ 
ious  songs.  The  religious  songs  sung  by 
darkies  seem  to  have  a  very  strong  ap¬ 
peal  to  many. 

Vocal  Music. — No  matter  what  kind 
of  a  radio  set  you  may  have  you  may 
have  noticed  that  a  woman’s  voice  does 


move 

stations 


Take  out  Radiotron  201-A 
from  the  detector  socket... 
keep  it  as  a  spare.  Put  in 
the  new  special  detector... 
Radiotron  UX-200-A — and 
the  old  set  becomes  more 
sensitive — reaches  out  fur¬ 
ther —  gets  more  stations! 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

NewYork  Chicago  San  Francisco 

RCA 

Radiotron 


Youth  Rewarded 
By  U.  S.  Government 
For  Radio  Work 


Made  Sr.  Lieut.  Naval  Reserves 
For  Great  Radio  Advance¬ 
ments — Free  Details  Sent  to 
All. 


Only  a  little  over  21  years  of  age,  but  as  a 
result  of  his  work,  now  a  Senior  Lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserves — is  the  record 
of  Sterling  G.  Sears,  called  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  Radio  Experts  in  America. 

His  latest  development — an  amazing  5-tube 
Radio — with  marvelous  volume  and  tone  quality, 
greatly  simplifies  and  improves  home  reception, 
but  reduces  usual  cost  CO  to  75%.  In  addition 
to  its  almost  unbelievable  low  cost,  are  natural 
reproductions  of  tone  values  (music  or  voice) 
and  the  quick  and  simple  case  of  home  installa¬ 
tion  and  operation. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  better 
Radio  reception  and  those  who  now  own  no 
Radio,  but  would  like  to  have  a  really  good 
one  at  very  little  cost — we  have  arranged  to 
supply  Free  information  and  description  about 
"The  Sterling  Five”  to  all  who  write.  If  you 
want  to  know  all  about  it,  write  at  once.  Your 
inquiry  will  only  cost  you  a  2c  stamp  and  im¬ 
plies  absolutely  no  obligation. 

THE  NAYLOR  RADIO  CORP. 

161  Chambers  St.,  Dept.  114G,  New  York  City 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  1A # 
PORTABLE  WOOD  O M  VV 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  latb.  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  rs  — money- 
saver  on  ail  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100,  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  doz., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  eards  free.  TnE  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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not  seem  to  have  the  quality  that  a  man’s 
voice  has.  This  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  nearly  every  one  whom  I  know 
will  either  shut  off  their  radio  or  tune 
out  the  voice  of  a  woman  singer.  Once 
jn  a  while  a  wonderfully  sweet  voice 
comes  in  clear,  but  this  seems  to  be  the 
exception.  This  is  due  a  great  deal  to 
faulty  tuning  or  in  trying  to  make  the 
set  talk  too  loud.  Men’s  voices  come  in 
better  usually,  and  male  quartets  seem 
to  be  popular.  To  enjoy  vocal  music  most 
people  have  to  tune  their  sets  so  that  the 
volume  is  less  and  then  the  true  tones 
seem  to  come  in. 

Religious  Services. — I  know  several 
families  who  are  “snow  bound’’  in  Winter 
and  who  go  to  church  by  radio.  Much 
good  has  been  done  by  the  broadcasting 
of  these  religious  services,  and  many  a 
sick  or  infirm  person  has  to  depend  orf 
radio  alone  for  all  their  church  services. 
In  a  few  instances  I  have  known  a  per¬ 
son  who  has  a  radio  set  to  take  it  over 
to  a  sick  person’s  house  to  let  them  hear 
a  church  service.  Many  people  who  never 
go  to  church  will  listen  to  a  service  over 
radio. 

Educational. — Every  night  and  day 
there  are  talks,  lectures,  extension  courses 
and  items  of  general  interest  that  are 
broadcast.  Much  useful  knowledge  is 
obtained  this  way.  Many  times  in  a 
conversation  with  friends  we  will  hear  “I 

heard  over  the  radio  last  night  that - , 

etc.,”  and  we  are  told  some  useful  bit  of 
information.  Some  make  notes  of  what 
they  hear,  others  just  listen  and  store  the 
knowledge  away  for  later  use  if  neces¬ 
sary.  A  series  of  lectures  listened  to  will 
broaden  us,  we  can  get  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  over  the  radio  if  we  will  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  listen.  The  beauty 
of  it  all  is  that  it  is  free.  Agricultural 
colleges  send  out  much  that  is  of  educa¬ 
tional  value,  even  the  listening  to  a  na¬ 
tional  political  convention  is  educational, 
as  it  teaches  us  how  these  conventions 
are  conducted.  Every  new  fact  that  we 
learn  adds  to  our  education  and  radio  can 
bring  to  you  many  such  facts  each  night. 

Entertainment. — When  your  friends 
come  in,  when  you  are  tired,  when  you 
do  not  wish  to  go  out  you  can  entertain 
yourself  or  others  with  your  radio.  It 
offers  a  big  selection  to.  choose  from,  and 
you  can  usually  find  something  that  will 
just  suit  the  mood  you  or  your  friends 
are  in. 

Profit. — A  few,  and  a  very  few  that 
I  know,  use  the  radio  for  direct  profit. 
The  market  reports  and  weather  reports 
can  be  of  great  value  to  some  of  us.  My 
own  radio  set  was  paid  for  out  of  the 
profit  made  on  a  small  shipment  of  pears 
to  market.  I  watched  the  quotations 
each  night  and  shipped  to  the  right  mar¬ 
ket  and  doubled  my  profits.  A  neighbor 
that  I  told  of  the  quotations  laughed  at 
me,  but  when  my  returns  were  so  much 
better  than  his  I  had  the  laugh  on  him. 
In  some  localities  the  market  reports  are 
valuable  to  the  farmer,  in  others  their 
value  is  very  little.  If  you  ship  to  dif¬ 
ferent  markets,  you  can  get  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  market  trend  by  listening 
regularly.  Write  down  the  items  that 
you  are  interested  in,  then  you  will  have 
them  to  refer  to.  Crop  reports  are  of 
value  many  times  and  help  in  the  dispos¬ 
ing  of  crops.  Weather  reports  are  lis¬ 
tened  to  by  many  just  so  that  they  will 
know  what  the  weather  will  be  tomorrow, 
others  use  it  for  many  purposes,  frost 
warnings,  storms,  both  rain  and  wind,  and 
other  weather  information  may  help  save 
you  many  a  dollar  if  you  will  use  them. 
The  fruit  grower  and  truck  farmer  can 
use  the  frost  warnings  to  their  advantage. 

Some  Aids. — Those  of  my  friends  who 
seem  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  radio 
keep  a  record  of  the  stations  that  they 
hear,  the  dial  settings,  so  that  they  can 
get  the  same  station  again,  and  any  other 
information  given  out  about  the  station 
as  to  time  of  broadcasting  and  the  kind 
of  program.  A  list  of  stations  giving  the 
programs  in  advance  will  help  every  one 
to  get  the  most  out  of  their  radio.  You 
will  plan  ahead  and  get  what  you  want, 
and  not  do  what  so  many  do,  that  is  to 
depend  upon  luck  to  find  an  interesting 
program.  Keep  a  record  of  your  stations 
and  get  a  program  of  schedules  of  the 
stations  that  you  can  hear ;  these  two 
will  double  the  value  of  your  radio  set 
to  you.  J-  H.  F. 


CROSLEY  RADIO 
All  prices  slightly 
higher  west  of 
Rocky  Mts. 


This  little  double¬ 
circuit  1-tube  set 
has  madelong  dis¬ 
tance  records. 


4  tubes.  Amazing 
efficiency,  Cres- 
cendon  equipped! 


The  4-29  in  port¬ 
able  form. 


Five  tubes,  tuned 
radio  frequency. 
Two  stages  non¬ 
oscillating  radio 
frequency  ampli¬ 
fication,  Crescen- 
don,  two  stages 
audio  frequency 
amplification. 


5  tubes,  1-dial  con¬ 
trol  acuminators, 
Crescendon, 
power  tube  adapt¬ 
ability. 


6  tubes.  True-cas 
cade  amplifica 
tion;  non-oseillat 
ing  and  non-radi 
ating. 


In  solid  mahogany 
console.  5-tube 
$50  instrument, 
Crosley  Musicone 
speaker,  ample 
compartment  for 
batteries. 


Double  drum  sta- 
tion  selector! 
Musicone  and 
room  for  batteries 
and  accessories. 


Super  Musicone, 
$14.75.  Musicone 
Deluxe, $23  50. Also 
beautiful  Musi- 
console  with  room 
for  batteries  and 
accessories,  as 
below. 


One-dial  control. 

You  find  your  sta¬ 
tion, ,  then  write  its 
letters  on  the  graphic 
dial,  locating  it  once  and 
for  all,  to  turn  to  when¬ 
ever  your  fancy  dictates. 


The  new  Crosley  all-metal  shielded 
chassis  not  only  aids  in  producing 
astounding  selectivity,  hut  stand¬ 
ardises  manufacture  and  helps 
make  possible  the  price  of  $50. 


One-Dial  Control! 

.  .  .  in  this  amassing  5-tube  set  at  $50 

Already  the  new  5- tube  Crosley  set,  at 
$50,  has  met  such  a  tremendous  demand 
as  to  confirm  the  prediction  that  it  will 
replace  thousands  upon  thousands  of  sets 
now  in  use. 

Confronted  by  high  prices,  many  people  who 
desired  to  replace  their  old  sets  have  hither¬ 
to  hesitated  to  do  so.  Now ...  in  the  new 
Crosley  “5-50”  .  they  find  the  features  and 
qualities  they  desire,  formerly  exclusive  to 
very  high  priced  sets  .  .  .  available  at  small 
investment. 

The  incomparable  joys  of  Single-Dial  Control! 
Uncanny  selectivity,  resulting  from  its  metal-shielded 
chassis  and  the  surpassing  efficiency  of  the  Crosley 
circuit’s  advanced  design!  Exquisite  volume,  thanks 
to  the  matchless  Crescendon!  Crosley  Acuminators, 
power  tube  adaptability  ...  all  the  attributes  of  radio 
at  its  best  .  .  .  for  $50! 


Slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies.  Never  before,  at 
anywhere  near  this  price,  has  a  radio  set  possessed  all 
these  advantages:  1.  Single-dial  control  with  graphic 
station  selector.  2.  Metal-shielded  chassis,  contribut¬ 
ing  to  amazing  selectivity  and  reducing  cost.  3.  Cre¬ 
scendon  control,  producing  exquisite  volume  from 
distant  stations.  4.  Crosley  Acuminators,  which 
sharpen  tuning  and  increase  selectivity.  6.  Power  tube 
adaptability.  6.  Beautiful,  solid  mahogany  cabinet  of 
distinguished  design  and  exquisite  two-tone  finish. 


In  all  the  Crosley  line  no  instrument  represents  a 
greater  triumph  than  this  wonderful  5-tube  set. 
Examine  the  line  in  full,  as  illustrated  in  the  marginal 
column  at  the  left  .  .  .  each  item  a  victory  for  mass 
production  in  reducing  radio  prices.  Then  see  the 
Crosley  line  at  Crosley  dealers  .  .  .  including  the  new 
“5-50”  .  .  now  on  display! 

See  it  .  .  hear  it.  View  the  refreshing  beauty  of  its 
solid  mahogany  cabinet.  Operate  it  yourself.  Watch 
the  stations,  written  in  on  the  graphic  dial,  parade 
before  you  and  usher  in  their  programs  with  unerring 
accuracy.  Sharpen  the  selection  with  the  Crosley 
Acuminators.  Release  inspiring  volume  by  means  of 
the  Crescendon. 


Know  what  heights  ...  in  tone,  volume,  selectivity 
and  sensitivity  .  .  .  radio  of  moderate  price  has  reached! 


THE  CROSLEY  RADIO  CORPORATION,  CINCI N  N  ATI— PO  WE  L  CROSLEY,  Jr., 

Crosley  manufactures  radio  receiving  sets,  which  are  licensed  under  Armstrong  U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,113,149  or  under  patent 
applications  of  Radio  Frequency  Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  other  patents  issued  and  pending.  Owning  and  operating  station 
WLW,  first  remote  control  super-power  station  in  America.  All  prices  without  accessories. 


President 

For  Catalogue 
write  Dept.  139 


Crosley  Features 


“CRESCENDON” 

When,  on  or¬ 
dinary  radios, 
.ears  must 
strainto  catch 
"astationmiles 
away,  a  turn  of  the 
Crescendon  on  Crosley 
radios  instantly  swells 
reception  to  room-fill¬ 


ing  volume.  An  exclu¬ 
sive  Crosley  feature. 

ALL-METAL 
SHIELDED  CHASSIS 


This  truly  great  radio 
achievement,  found  in 
several  Crosley  sets. 


furnishes  a  substantial 
frame  for  mounting 
elements,  produces  ex¬ 
cellent  alignment  of 
condensers,  shields  the 
units  from  eaeh  other, 
prevents  interstage, 
improves  the  stability 
or  the  curcuit,  in¬ 
creases  selectivityand 
saves  costs  by  stand¬ 
ardizing  this  phase  of 
manufacture. 


THE  SINGLE-DIAL 
STATION 
SELECTOR 


Nothing  in 
radio  equals 
“the  joy  or  the 
vAcon  venience 
of  single  dial 
control.  Crosley  single 
drum  control  enables 
you  to  find  the  stations 
sought  without  log 
book  or  “tuning” 


THE 

“ACUMINATORS” 

t  Crosley  Acumina¬ 
tors  provide  sharp 
tuning  where  re¬ 
ception  spreads 
broadly  over  dial, 
easily  tune  out  local 
and  bring  in  far  sta¬ 
tions.  Ordinarily,  once 
adjusted  and  theyneed 
not  be  touched  agqjn. 


USE  OF  POWER 
TUBE 

Power  tube  adapt-  v 
ability  marks  thef  I 
Ctrosley  ‘ ‘ 5—50 ”, >=< 
"5-75”and“RFL”  PI 
sets.  This  feature  Srr 
typifies  Crosley  provi¬ 
sion  for  best  radio 
reception  at  moderate 
cost  This  feature  is  in 
keeping  with  all  that 
is  most  progressive. 


QUALITY 

AND 

BEAUTY 

IN 

CABINETS 

AND 

CONSOLES 


WORLD'S 

PIONEER 

Small  Tractors 

Buy  the  original.  Thou- 
sands  in  use.  Plows — 
harrows — cultivates. 
Belt  work  to  4  h.  p. 

Catalog  Free 

BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 

5th  St.N.E. 

MINN. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

Chicopee  Corn  Husker  Co.  Chicopoe  Falls,  Mass. 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 

profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works, 302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 


Send  For  This  Big-  Free  Book 

This  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  32-page  book  is  a  text-book  that  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  without.  It  pictures  and  describes  your  orchard  troubles  and  tells 
how  to  control  them.  It  contains  a  complete  spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to 
follow  — the  same  program  that  we  follow  successfully  in  our  own  orchards  of  over 
30,000  peach  and  apple  trees.  Free  to  any  tree  owner  as  long  the  supply  lasts. 

—  —  —  —  —  —  — —  Please  Write  Plainly or  Print,  and  Mail  Today  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 
B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  Dept.  16 

Please  send  me  your  free  32-page  book,  “Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying”. 


I  ORGANIZED  = 
i  CO-OPERATION  I 


”  A  New  Book 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON  = 


This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co¬ 
operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Earm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co¬ 
operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of 
books  have  contented  themselves  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab¬ 
lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in 
its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it. 
Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is 
principles  and  definite  policies  that  have 
proved  successful.  This  book  is  the  first 
real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the  present 
there  is  no  other  book  seriously  treating 
the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 


—  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  ~ 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“the  home  child” 

Part  II 

This  matter  of  taking  a  big  boy  into 
your  family  seems  to  outsiders  like  a 
very  simple  thing.  Try  it  and  you  will 
find  it  about  the  most  complicated  project 
you  ever  started.  Some  people  are  natu¬ 
ral  foster  parents.  They  seem  to  know 
instinctively  what  the  boy  needs,  and 
they  know  just  how  to  handle  him. 
Others,  and  I  think  the  great  majority, 
would  probably  ruin  any  boy  they  took 
into  their  family.  They  would  either 
spoil  him  through  lack  of  discipline  or 
experiments  in  training,  or  work  him  so 
hard  that  he  would  logy  his  spirit  and 
grow  sullen  and  revengeful.  I  could  fill 
a  book  with  household  tragedies  I  have 
known  of  along  this  line.  One  woman 
wanted  a  little  girl  and  finally  obtained 
one.  With  some  childless  women  the 
natural  love  and  child  care  come  to  them 
when  they  take  a  little  one  into  the  home. 
With  this  woman  about  all  that  reverted 
to  her  was  an  exaggerated  idea  of  caring 
for  dolls.  She  treated  the  child  just  like 
a  doll — her  great  ambition  being  to  dress 
it  so  that  it  would  surpass  all  other  chil¬ 
dren  in  appearance.  You  can  imagine 
what  this  child  grew  into  —  a  shallow, 
selfish  young  woman  who  never  was  a 
credit  to  herself  or  anyone  else.  I  think 
it  very  doubtful  if  one  family  in  50  car¬ 
ries  the  firm  discipline  and  at  the  same 
time  the  gentle  sympathy  needed  properly 
to  handle  a  big  boy  from  a  “home.” 

*  *  *  *  * 


It  was  acted  up  to.  That  was  an 
imaginative  child,  and  I  do  not  blame  him 
for  meditating  murder  at  times.  You 
must  remember  that  life  in  the  finest  pub¬ 
lic  “institution”  cannot  equal  that  of  a 
good  home  where  parents  and  children 
form  a  little  community  of  their  own.  A 
boy  of  15  who  has  knocked  about  the 
world  without  experience  in  real  home 
life  must  of  necessity  be  hardened  in 
many  ways.  He  is  a  part  of  what  they 
Call  “mass  production,”  and  it  is  often 
hard  to  fit  him  into  a  place  where  in¬ 
dividual  life  is  to  be  lived.  You  must 
realize,  too,  that  such  a  boy  often  has 
an  earning  capacity  far  beyond  what  you 
think  you  can  pay  him.  At  some  job  in 
town  or  city  he  can  earn  nearly  as  much 
as  a  man.  AA7e  know  of  a  case  where  the 
poor  authorities  thought  it  best  to  break 
up  a  family  and  scatter  the  children.  One 
good-sized  boy  was  put  out  on  a  farm 
where  he  worked  hard  for  his  “board 
and  schooling.”  I  do  not  know  how  he 
was  treated,  but  he  ran  away,  changed 
his  name,  as  I  understand  it,  worked  back 
to  where  his  mother  lived  and  found 
work  on  a  farm  at  about  $35  a  month 
and  board.  When  he  was  discovered  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  this  boy 
should  be  sent  back  to  his  “board  and 
schooling”  job  and  put  into  school.  Very 
sensibly,  as  I  think,  the  authorities  let 
him  remain  at  his  well-paid  job  —  the 
earnings  going  to  the  mother !  A  smart, 
active  boy  willing  to  work,  can  in  these 
days,  earn  far  more  than  I  could  when 
I  worked  as  a  hired  man.  A  grasping 


farmer  who  would  overwork  such  a  boy 
“for  his  board”  would  have  one  of  the 
greatest  labor  bargains  ever  known. 
***** 

But  now  what  about  the  character  of 
such  boys?  May  we  safely  take  them  in¬ 
to  the  family  where  there  are  small  chil¬ 
dren?  Like  every  other  specimen  of  hu¬ 
manity  they  vary.  Some  years  ago  we 
took  a  stout  boy  from  New  York.  Phy¬ 
sically  he  was  a  beautiful  creature — some 
of  our  folks  who  judge  by  outward  ap¬ 
pearances  considered  him  an  angel.  He 
soon  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  ma¬ 
lignantly  depraved  humans  I  ever  heard 
of.  He  would  call  the  chickens  up  to 
him  by  scattering  corn  on  the  ground 
and  then  deliberately  break  their  legs 
with  a  stick.  One  day  he  chased  the 
hired  girl  all  over  the  place,  driving  her 
nearly  insane.  We  had  another  boy  who 
would  have  been  remarkably  helpful  if 
some  relative  had  not  apxieared  and  up¬ 
set  him  so  that  he  became  an  outlaw  so 
far  as  our  restraint  went.  AVe  have 
known  of  others  who  did  well  and  were 
quite  clean.  You  must  realize,  however, 
that  when  boys  are  herded  together  any¬ 
where  they  will  surely  pick  up  offensive 
habits.  I  never  saw  but  one  public  in¬ 
stitution  where  this  was  not  very  evident. 
That  is  not  true  of  boys  alone.  I  have 
lived  in  lumber  camps  and  other  places 
where  men  were  kept  together — far  from 
society — and  I  know  the  habits  they  ac¬ 
quire.  There  are  boys  who  will  grow  up 
out  of  the  meanest  filth  like  a  rose  or  a 
lily,  but  too  many  of  them  will  resemble 
skunk’s  cabbage  rather  than  violets.  You 
must  take  your  chances  in  this,  and  it  is 
a  very  dangerous  thing  to  put  one  of  the 
worst  of  such  boys  into  your  family  un¬ 
less  you  are  prepared  to  keep  your  chil- 
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dren  constantly  under  watch.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  I  know  of  cases  where 
these  institution  children  have  turned  out 
admirably — a  credit  to  themselves  and  a 
comfort  to  those  who  brought  them  up 
I  once  heard  from  a  man  who  took  in¬ 
to  his  home  37  of  these  children.  They 
all  came  back  to  the  farm  for  one  cele¬ 
bration  with  nearly  100  members.  I  re- 
gaid  that  man  as  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  this  country  has  produced— 
and  with  my  experience  I  do  not  see  how 
he  did  it.  One  thing  as  I  remember  it 
he  said  that  when  he  took  one  of  these 
children  he  never  considered  the  work 
which  the  child  might  do.  That  might 
come  or  it  might  not ;  what  he  was  after 
was  saving  personality  for  the  future. 
Some  of  the  finest  men  wlio  ever  lived  iii 
this  country  spent  part  of  their  childhood 
in  an  adopted  home.  I  got  one  boy  from 
the  New  Jersey  Home  Society — a  good 
institution  I  think.  From  my  experience 
I  would  hardly  care  to  take  a  large  boy 
with  his  labor  for  the  chief  considera¬ 
tion.  I  understand  well  enough  that 
many  boys  would  be  better  off  in  a  good 
farm  home  at  reasonable  labor,  but  I 
wish  the  people  who  take  them  could 
have  some  motives  aside  from  the  desire 
to  get  work  out  of  them.  I  know  very 
well  that  what  I  have  written  here  will 
hardly  meet  the  approval  of  some  good 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  boys.  It  would  be  splendid  if  one 
could  always  be  optimistic  about  such 
things,  and  see  only  the  ideals.  The  trou¬ 
ble  with  me  probably  is  that  I  know 
something  of  this  life  from  the  inside,  and 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  human  nature. 
At  my  age  and  with  my  present  sur¬ 
roundings  I  would  not  take  one  of  these 
boys  for  such  work  as  I  could  get  out 
of  him,  but  if  I  knew  his  pedigree  to  be 


There  are  two  ways  of  getting  at  this 
question.  AA7liat  is  the  motive  for  taking 
the  child?  Some  people  have,  at  heart, 
the  desire  to  do  some  kindly  Christian 
service.  They  would  like  to  save  a  child 
for  humanity,  if  possible,  by  giving  it 
good  home  and  training  and  a  real  chance 
in  the  world.  They  know  that  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  come  to  them  are  only  incident 
and  doubtful.  The  little  one  cannot  do 
much  of  any  work.  It  will  tie  them 
down  to  a  duty  that  will  often  become 
irksome,  and  there  is  a  more  than  even 
chance  that  some  tendency  far  back  in 
the  child’s  pedigree  may  upset  all  their 
plans  and  self-denying  love.  They  must 
always  face  that  possibility.  Of  course 
I  know  there  are  wise  people  who  say 
that  environment,  or  the  influence  of 
home  life,  will  overcome  the  effect  of 
heredity  so  that  the  background  of  the 
child  fades  away.  AATith  all  respect  for 
these  good  people  I  have  not  found  it 
so.  In  every  case  of  this  sort  that  I 
have  known  some  unknown  trait  of  the 
parents  has  finally  worked  out  into  the 
child’s  life.  Sometimes  fate  seems  to 
choke  off  the  mean,  malignant  family 
traits  for  a  generation  or  two,  and 
brings  out  only  the  lovable  qualities 
which  even  the  most  hateful  characters 
may  have.  Then  perhaps  in  the  child’s 
children  or  grandchildren  the  mean  qual¬ 
ities  may  come  to  life  and  possess  the 
individual.  Thus  taking  these  little  ones 
is  much  of  a  gamble.  AATien  it  is  done  in 
the  true  spirit  without  hope  of  reward 
or  recompense  I  think  it  the  noblest  act 
of  modern  civilization.  AVlioever  does  it 
must  face  long  years  of  work  and  self- 
denial  and  expense  with  only  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  a  future  payment  of 
love  and  care  and  pride  in  success.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  a  sacrifice  and  little  more. 
Those  who  care  to  try  it  should  obtain 
the  children  while  they  are  little  things 
if  possible.  You  will  probably  be  hap¬ 
pier  and  with  less  anxiety  if  you  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  parents  except 
that  they  are  both  dead !  One  of  the 
worst  shadows  that  can  fall  into  a  fami¬ 
ly  where  one  of  these  little  ones  comes 
is  the  unseen  influence  of  the  father  or 
mother  after  the  little  one  has  come  to 
love  its  new  home. 

***** 

So  much  for  that  side  of  the  matter — 
the  case  where  people  take  the  child  fully 
realizing  that  it  is  not  a  financial  invest¬ 
ment,  but  simply  a  long-continued  drain 
upon  them.  Now  for  the  cases  where 
people  say  frankly  that  they  want  a 
large  boy  who  is  expected  to  work.  This 
is  a  labor  speculation — the  other  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  love.  The  people  who  operate 
the  “homes”  from  which  such  children 
come  are  usually  careful  about  placing 
them.  AVe  have  helped  trace  up  several 
cases  where  the  children  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  over-worked  and  poorly  treated.  AVe 
gladly  helped  bring  these  children  away. 
Most  of  them  seemed  to  be  children  Avhose 
spirit  had  been  broken.  They  were  too 
submissive,  and  the  people  who  had  them 
took  advantage  of  that  fact.  I  would  at 
any  time  travel  far  to  relieve  a  situation 
where  a  child  was  ill-treated.  I  have 
found  that  many  of  such  large  boys 
think  they  want  a  home  in  the  country, 
and  they  are  willing  to  do  a  fair  amount 
of  work.  If  they  are  treated  fairly  and 
not  constantly  reminded  of  their  inferior 
position  in  the  neighborhood  they  will 
usually  work  willingly  up  to  the  limit  of 
their  strength.  If  they  are  made  to  feel 
their  unfortunate  place  they  will  resent 
it  and  become  sullen  and  obstinate.  I 
know  a  boy  who  was  “put  out”  in  this 
way  some  years  ago.  He  was  naturally 
willing,  but'  every  day  he  was  made  to 
feel  his  place.  There  was  a  saying  in 
that  family : 

“ Bogs  and  dogs  clean  off  the  plates .” 


Big  Profits  with  WITTE  Log  and  Tree  Saws- 

Power  Saw  and  Portable  Engine— All  in  One 


J.  L.  Strube 
of  Fortuna, 
California, 
cut  this  15- 
foot  one 
down  with 
a  WITTE 
Tree  Saw. 


How 
Big  Are 

YOUR 

Trees? 

Will  you  need 
to  cut  down 
trees  any  big¬ 
ger  than  a  1 5- 
ft.  California 
red-wood  ? 


Many  of  our  customers  are  making  big  money  sawing 
their  own  timber,  their  neighbors’,  or  renting  out  their 
WITTE  Log  and  Tree  Saw.  But  they,  of  course,  had 
plenty  of  work  in  sight  before  buying.  Be  certain  you 
can  use  it  frequently  for  sawing  or  for  your  own  or  your 
neighbors’  other  power  work.  It’s  portable,  you  know! 

It  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time 

and  make  you  a  profit 

The  WITTE  Log  and  Tree  Saw 

is  equipped  with  a  special  WITTE  Engine 
that  burns  nearly  all  fuels,  with  WICO  Mag¬ 
neto,  speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling 

governor  and  two  fly-wheels.  This  engine  can 

be  used  on  many  of  your  other  farm  power  jobs,  when  not 

used  for  sawing.  Easily  wheeled  from  place  to  place,  a  portable  - - - 

engine  and  power  saw,  all  in  one.  /  Witte  Engine  Works 

Other  WITTE  Saw  Outfits  Z  ““Til'"  <Z  *®S058S 

1  A  V  l  ,  o  •  ,  o  tv  •  TT  TA  r< ’A A '  I  am  interested  in  your  Log  and  Tree 

the  Mounted  d-in-1  haw  Kip\  Home  Buzz  haw  Outfit  s/  saw.  piease  send  me,  without  obligation 

i  o  T'«  07  O'*  on  .my  PaV>  your  big  Free  Catalog 


and  Saw  Frame. 

Sold  on  Small  Down  Payments  and  Your  Own  Terms 
for  the  balance.  Write  today.  No  obligation . 
The  catalog  is  FREE.  USE  THE  COUPON .  v 


'V 


and  information  on  your  Easy  Terms 
Proposition. 


My  Name  is. 


My  Mail  Address  is 


Town 


State 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


1357 


Thanks  for  the 

Bu&Ldide 


BuckvJack 


WHEN  you  take  your  best  girl 
for  a  ride  and  you  are  all  dolled 
up  in  your  Buck  Jack,  something  is 
going  to  happen — you  are  either  going 
to  stop  on  the  way  and  buy  her  one, 
or  come  home  minus  your  own. 

And  it’s  no  wonder  !  Buck  Jack  has  your 
sweaters,  flannel  shirts  and  coats  lashed  to 
the  mast.  WARMER  than  a  sweater,  con¬ 
venient  as  a  shirt,  and  far,  far  cheaper  than 
a  coat — that’s  Buck  Jack!  And  as  for  looks 
—Oh,  Man!  give  me  a  Buck  Jack  in  all  its 
blazing  glory. 


depending  on  weight 
and  quality  of  materia! 


WARM,  fleecy,  all- 
wool  fabrics — hun¬ 
dreds  of  them.  Hefty, 
stout  flannels  tightly 
woven,  that  won’t  let^ 
the  c-c-cold  wind 
through.  And  what 
Colors!  Rich  warm 
Reds  —  Gulf  Blues — 
Hemlock  Greens, 
Yellows  brilliant  as 
sunlight — Colors  that 
glow  and  flame. 

Gay -colored  Buck 
Jack  with  100%  pure 
worsted  belt,  double 
stitched  seams,  con¬ 
vertible  collar,  two 
over  size  flap  pockets, 
and  two  -  button  ad- 
justable  cuffs.  And 
colors,  Colors  and 
More  COLORS  ! 

Now  don’t  send  for 
rpy  catalog  album  un¬ 
less  you  want  to  start 
a  regular  Buck  Jack 
fever  in  your  town. 
In  case  your  dealer 
hasn’t  a  Buck  Jack 
left,  use  the  coupon 
and  you  can  order  from 
my  Family  Album  —  a 
catalog  showing  Buck 
Jacks  in  their  natural 
colors,  with  prices,  full 
descriptions  and  a 
handy  order  blank. 


Buck  Skein  Joe,  c/o  Luslberg,  Nast  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  Y-10,  351  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mail  me,  please,  a  Free  copy  of  your 
Family  Album”  folder,  showing 
Buck  Jacks  in  a  variety  of  patterns 
and  prices  from  $5  to  $8.50;  also 
shows  the  famous  Buck  (Skein  Shirt 
at  $4  and  Buck  Skein  Jacket  at  $6.50. 

/  j  Name . 

^  Address . 

City . 


I  City . State.... 

,  .  .....  . 

*  ***  -  5  i"r.  - 


clean  and  the  boy  himself  showed  charac¬ 
ter  I  might  consider  it.  Of  course  the 
comment  on  this  will  be — if  no  one 
wants  the  boys  of  questionable  pedigree 
and  character  what  is  to  become  of 
them?  Honestly,  I  do  not  know! 

H.  w.  C. 


Rock  Garden  Prospects  . 

Rock  gardens  are  coming  in  or  com¬ 
ing  back,  and  I  am  going  to  have  one — 
not,  of  course,  an  artificial  “rockery” 
on  the  lawn — that  would  be  mid-Victor¬ 
ian  ! — but  a  little  garden  comprising  one 
corner  of  my  old  barn  site,  whose  unwel¬ 
come  foundation  stones  are  now  dis¬ 
guised  by  a  rampant  growth  of  nastur¬ 
tiums  and  gourds.  An  artist  whose  Sum¬ 
mer  home  down  by  the  Cape  I  visited 
this  Summer  gave  me  my  inspiration.  A 
tiny  shoemaker’s  shop  near  her  studio 
has  been  moved  back  and  transformed  in¬ 
to  a  kitchen  and  dining  house,  and  on 
the  stony,  slightly  sunken  foundation  site 
she  had  built  up  with  great  skill  and 
taste,  but  comparatively  little  labor,  a 
hardy  rock  garden,  more  lovely  than 
formal  beds  can  be.  Irises,  Columbines, 
“coral  bells,”  creeping  Phlox,  sea  pinks 
and  johnny-jump-ups,  with  tall  foxgloves 
about  the  border,  are  the  flowers  that  I 
recall  most  distinctly.  In  addition  to 
these  I  shall  want  perennial  flax  with  its 
multitude  of  starry  blue  flowers ;  plenty 
of  Kenilworth  ivy — a  real  stone  seeker ; 
at  least  these  three  rock-loving  wild  flow¬ 
ers,  columbine,  Dutchman’s  breeches  and 
saxifrages  together  with  Asplenium  and 
other  native  ferns,  and  old-fashioned 
“hen  and  chickens those  quaint  ros¬ 
ettes  that  the  children  love. 

Perhaps  some  experienced  reader  can 
give  a  few  practical  hints  about  the  de¬ 
tails  of  a  rock  garden.  I  understand  that 
the  soil  should  be  porous,  with  a  consid¬ 
erable  mixture  of  sand  or  gravel,  and 
that,  where  stones  are  piled  up,  the  great 
thing  is  to  avoid  shallow  pockets  and  air¬ 
spaces  ;  there  must  always  be  a  chance 
for  the  moisture  of  the  earth  to  ascend, 
and  for  rains  to  run  off.  Building  and 
filling-in  should  be  done  gradually,  allow¬ 
ing  time  for  the  soil  to  settle.  Ledges 
and  bowlders  are  utilized,  and  often,  as 
in  the  case  of  my  barn  site,  a  rock  gar¬ 
den  will  solve  a  problem  in  beautifying 
the  home  grounds.  By  the  way,  minia¬ 
ture  window  or  table  rock  gardens  are 
also  fashionable,  and  wouldn't  it  be  fun 
for  some  of  us  to  experiment  (and  re¬ 
port)  along  this  line?  D.  R.  G. 


Analysis  cf  Coal  Ashes 

Since  we  have  had  a  discussion  of  coal 
ashes  as  a  fertilizer  quite  a  number,  of 
people  have  come  forward  to  testify  for 
them.  Among  others  is  the  following 
note : 

As  you  have  so  many  inquiries  as  to 
the  value  of  anthracite  coal  ashes  for 
plant  food  the  table  below  may  be  of 
some  help.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  good  vegetable  gardens  have  been 
made  on  city  ash  dumps  without  fertil¬ 
izer.  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  these 
results  were  brought  about  largely  by 
an  admixture  of  garbage  with  the  ash. 
It  may  also  he  that  the  silica  in  the 
coal  ash  is  in  a  plant  assimilable  form. 
Anyway,  here  is  what  chemists  have 
found  in  the  coal  ashes : 

Silica,  43  to  53  percent ;  alumina,  34 
to  42  per  cent ;  peroxide  of  iron,  5  to  13 
per  cent ;  lime,  1  to  2  per  cent ;  mag¬ 
nesia.  1  to  3  per  cent. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  examination 
of  ash  from  nine  separate  mines. 

WALTER  G.  PETERKIN. 

We  see  from  this  tha*  the  coal  ashes 
carry  no  nitrogen,  potash  or  phosphoric 
acid.  The  small  amount  of  lime  can 
have  but  little  effect.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  good  results  so  often  noted  where 
sifted  coal  ashes  are  used  is  due  to  the 
mechanical  effect  upon  the  soil — com¬ 
pacting  light  sands  or  loams  and  opening 
clays  so  as  to  make  them  more  porous. 


The  Bookshelf 

Canary  Birds. — A  Complete  Guide 
for  their  Breeding  Rearing  and  Treat¬ 
ment  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  Dorothy 
Louise  Burkett.  This  book  gives  simple 
directions  for  the  regular  care,  treatment 
and  management  of  the  canary.  It  tells 
about  breeding  and  mating,  cages  and 
their  care,  diseases  and  how  to  avoid 
them,  insect  pests  and  how  to  keep  them 
away,  molting  and  color  feeding,  singing 
and  training.  The  whole  subject  of  can¬ 
ary  care  is  covered  in  so  practical  a  way 
that  even  the  most  inexperienced  may 
understand.  Published  by  Orange  Judd. 
Pub.  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York;  04  pages, 
flexible  leatheroid  cover ;  price  00  cents. 


He  digs  deep 
to  protect  your 

purse  and  pro 


From  the  depths  of  the  earth  comes  the 
metal  lead  from  which  Dutch  Boy  white- 
lead  is  made.  It  would  be  worth  digging 
deep  in  your  wallet,  too,  to  buy  this  weather¬ 
proof  paint.  But  you  don’t  have  to.  It’s  the 
most  economical  surface-protection  your 
money  can  buy. 

HERE’S  what  you  get  when  you  use  Dutch 
Boy  white-lead: 

1.  A  paint  made  from  the  metal  lead. 

2.  A  paint  that  withstands  all  weather  without 
cracking  or  chipping.  That  means  long  wear — 
the  kind  of  wear  that  does  away  with  the  need¬ 
less  expense  of  scraping  and  burning  off  old 
pigment  every  time  you  repaint.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  point  often  overlooked. 

3.  A  paint  that  spreads  easily,  quickly.  Less 
labor,  of  course, 
a  better  job  — 
and  more  money 
saved. 

4.  A  paint  that 
covers  and  hides 
with  fewer  coats. 

You  save  again, 
both  the  surface 
and  the  bankroll. 

5.  A  paint  that  can  be  colored  to  any  de¬ 
sired  shade  or  tint,  and  one  that  holds  color 
indefinitely.  Still  another  saving,  not  only 
in  money,  but  in  the  appearance  of  your 
house  as  the  years  roll  by. 

Each  of  these  five  advantages  in  itself 
is  sufficient  reason  for  you  to  specify 
and  use  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  paint. 

But  there’s  still  a  sixth. 

6.  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  can  be  mixed 
in  the  exact  quantity,  color  and  con¬ 
sistency  for  the  job  that  is  to  be  done 
—  inside  or  outside,  a  big  job  or  an 
odd  job. 

Money-saving  paint  books  free 

“Decorating  the  Home”  brings  you  sugo;. 
gestions  and  exact  formulas  for  mixftf^* 
and  coloring  pure  Dutch  Boy  white- 
lead  paint  for  every  kind  of  painting  job 


Every  pail  or  keg  of  white-lead 
bearing  the  Dutch  Boy  trade¬ 
mark,  is  a  guaranteed  all-lead 
product,  made  from  the  metal. 


to  be  done  around  a  house.  It  will  be 
sent  you  along  with  a  booklet  that  gives 
complete  directions  for  painting  wood, 
plaster,  metal  and  masonry  about  the 
farm,  if  you  will  ask  our  nearest  branch 
for  booklet  F. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 
New  York,  111  Broadway  Boston,  131  State  St. 
Buffalo,  116  Oak  St.  Chicago,  900  W.  18th  St. 

Cleveland, 

820  W.  Superior  Ave. 
San  Francisco, 
485  California  St. 


Cincinnati, 

659  Freeman  Ave. 
€9  St.  Louis, 

722  Chestnut  St. 


Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Pa. 
316  Fourth  Ave, 

Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  Sc  Bros.  Co. 
437  Chestnut  St. 


Dutch  Boy  White  *  Lead 


Makes  an  All-Lead  Paint 


AND  APEX  GALVANIZED 
ARE  FENCE  WE  PAYTHE  FREIGHT 

rotected  CONSUMERS  HFG&SUPPIYCO 

BY  FROM  MAKER  to  USER^ 

USE  LEAD  PO  BOX 342  MOUNDSVILLEWVA 


WireMesh  Fruit  Tree  Guards 

Superior  Brand  Galvanized  Wire  Guards  will  pro¬ 
tect  your  fruit  trees  against  damage  from  rabbits, 
mice  and  other  rodents.  Complete  protection  costs 
but  a  few  cents  a  tree. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  and  we  will  ship 
direct  from  factory.  Folder  H  on  request. 

G.  F.  WRIGHT  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  American  Fence  your 
dealer  will  give  you  our  written  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  outlast  or  equal  in  service 
any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equal  size 
wires  and  used  under  the  sameconditions. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “Fencing  for  Profits.” 

Banner  Steel  Posts 

“The  Post  with  the  Steel  Backbone.”  Railroad  rail  design. 
Large,  slit-winged  anchor  plate  roots  firmly  into  the  ground. 

See  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Vieinity 

Other  Sales  Offices: 

Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo ,  Detroit Cincinnati ,  Baltimore ,  Wilkes  Barre ,  St.  Louis ,  Kansas  City , 
St.  Paul, Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver, Salt  Lake  City 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


* 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise,  „  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Attorney-general  Sargent  of  the  ir-esi- 
dent’s  Cabinet  seems  to  be  an  old-fashioned 
man  with  many  ideas  which  were  considered  “sound 
as  a  nut”  30  years  ago.  Mr.  Sargent  recently  talked 
to  the  Missouri  Lawyers’  Association,  and  in  that 
State,  as  we  know,  people  must  be  shown.  He  told 
the  lawyers  that  the  man  who  pays  a  bootlegger  to 
obtain  liquor  for  him  is  just  as  bad  as  the  bootlegger, 
who  could  not  exist  if  the  other  man  did  not  keep 
him  going.  Then  he  discussed  the  modern  school  as 
a  cramming  machine. 

He  declared  that  formerly  the  student’s  course  of 
training  was  selected  by  the  experience  and  judgment 
of  his  elders  with  a  view  “to  train  him  to  think,  to  rea¬ 
son,  to  exercise  the  faculties  which  enable  him  to  form 
correct  judgments. 

“Now,”  he  declared,  “the  aim  is  to  memorize  a  mass 
of  facts  sufficiently  well  to  pass  examinations  and  to 
leave  time  for  all  the  diversions  and  pleasures.” 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  men  of  age  and  mature 
judgment  feel  that  way  about  our  modern  schools. 
They  are  usually  put  aside  as  “old  fogies”  or  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  “lost  their  perspective.”  At  any  rate 
they  have  never  lost  the  great  lesson  from  life’s  ex¬ 
perience,  while  most  of  their  young  critics  never 
found  it. 

OUR  neighbor,  the  American  Agriculturist,  con¬ 
tinues  to  think  less  and  less  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society.  It  says: 

“We  also  have  a  policy  of  telling  the  truth  about 
men  and  organizations.” 

A  very  laudable  -ambition  that,  though  sometimes 
our  neighbor  does  not  seem  to  live  fully  up  to  its 
policy.  Take  this  statement  about  the  school  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  State  Fair: 

Now  what  are  the  facts?  The  officers  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  posted  the  fair  grounds 
with  signs  calling  attention  to  this  meeting,  and  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  advertising  to  the  effect  that 
Commissioner  Graves  of  the  Education  Department 
would  be  present  and  would  speak.  The  officers  knew 
when  they  put  up  this  advertising  that  the  Commissioner 
would  not  be  present  and  had  no  intention  of  being 
present. 

Now  the  truth  of  it  is  that  the  officers  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  immediately  accepted  Commissioner  Graves’ 
statement  that  he  could  not  come  and  said  nothing 
more  about  it.  The  official  program  for  the  day, 
got  up  by  the  fair  managers,  stated  that  there  would 
be  a  debate  between  Mr.  Joiner  and  Commissioner 
Graves.  One  of  the  local  papers  also  made  this  state¬ 
ment,  but  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  announcement. 
Our  neighbor  of  course  knows  this,  but  it  must  have 
been  one  of  those  cases  where  the  policy  ran  off  the 
track.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Graves  did  not 
attend  the  meeting.  We  hope  he  can  arrange  his 
duties  so  as  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  November. 

* 

THERE  has  been  quite  a  little  discussion  about 
the  best  way  to  use  the  Soy  bean  crop.  Shall 
we  cut  the  green  vines  in  with  corn  into  the  silo,  or 
make  them  into  hay  and  feed  dry  along  with  corn 
silage.  There  is  considerable  argument  about  this. 
Probably  the  crop  is  surer  when  cut  into  the  silo. 
There  is  likely  to  be  bad  weather  at  harvest  time, 
and  the  bean  vines  are  hard  to  cure  in  any  event. 
They  will  make  a  fine  hay  though  it  may  look  like 
a  collection  of  dry  sticks.  Experiments  show  very 
little  difference  in  feeding  value  as  between  the  dry 
hay  and  the  silage.  Our  own  choice  is  to  cut  and 
cure  the  vines  as  hay,  but  most  of  the  experimenters 
seem  to  think  the  beans  do  better  in  the  silo.  The 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  says: 

If  rains  prevent  the  curing  of  Soy  beans  for  hay, 
they  may  be  saved  for  feed  by  cutting  them  into  the 
silo  with  corn.  One  load  of  damp  or  green  Soy  beans  to 
two  loads  of  corn  is  about  the  right  proportion.  A  fork¬ 
ful  of  Soy  beans  can  be  pitched  onto  the  feed  table  of 
the  cutter  alternately  with  double  the  amount  of  corn. 


We  keep  right  after  this  Soy  bean  problem  because 
we  believe  this  crop  is  destined  to  prove  wonderfully 
important  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
Its  ability  to  grow  and  make  a  good  crop  on  sour 
land  fits  it  admirably  as  a  legume  to  go  with  corn 
in  New  England  and  New  York.  Few  of  us  realize 
how  this  Soy  bean  is  working  in  as  a  standard  crop 
in  the  South  and  West.  Whenever  it  is  once  estab¬ 
lished  the  soil  and  the  section  will  improve. 

* 

INCE  the  story  of  the  Hope  Farm  peach  was 
printed  we  have  received  specimens  of  more 
than  a  dozen  new  seedling  fruits.  These  came  from 
people  who  found  the  seedlings  in  fence  corners  and 
odd  places  on  the  farm,  and  who  think  they  have 
something  very  superior.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
these  seedlings  are  good  and  would  perhaps  find  a 
desirable  place  among  standard  varieties.  Just  now 
there  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  pushing  them  into 
view.  Some  of  those  who  write  us  have  an  almost 
childish  belief  in  these  seedlings,  and  think  there 
must  be  some  great  fortune  in  store.  We  are  sorry 
to  disappoint  them,  but  it  is  kinder  to  tell  these 
people  that  while  they  may  come  with  something 
very  superior  there  is  hardly  one  chance  in  100  that 
there  will  be  any  profit  in  such  introductions.  Some¬ 
how  the  world  seems  to  have  decided  that  the  rights 
of  the  “originator”  are  hardly  worth  considering, 
and  that  the  farmer  should  be  willing  to  take  most 
of  his  earthly  reward  in  thinking  how  benevolent 
he  has  been  to  the  world.  Surely  no  one  can  hope 
to  develop  the  philosophy  needed  to  view  life  in  that 
way  except  in  the  country. 

* 

T  seems  that  within  the  human  organization 
known  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  every  emotion — 
comedy  or  tragedy — is  worked  out  on  a  small  scale. 
What  is  the  commercial  value  of  an  idea?  That  is 
the  latest  problem  to  be  presented  by  a  reader! 
Briefly  stated,  it  appears  that  a  Avealtliy  man  under¬ 
took  to  play  farmer,  and  bought  a  large  tract  of  land 
containing  much  that  was  rough  and  full  of  lime¬ 
stone  rocks.  The  farm,  run  in  the  usual  manner, 
proved  a  financial  failure.  But  a  young  neighbor, 
who  had  spent  some  years  at  college,  went  to  this 
wealthy  farmer  with  a  plan  or  an  idea  for  profit. 
This  plan  was  to  buy  a  rock  crusher,  grind  up  large 
quantities  of  limestone,  and  develop  a  sale  for  it. 
Through  its  use  they  were  to  start  large  fields  of 
clover  and  Alfalfa  and  with  these  as  advertisements 
develop  a  sale  for  ground  limestone  to  the  farmers 
within  20  miles.  The  plan  looked  reasonable  to  the 
owner,  and  he  agreed  to  compensate  the  young  farm¬ 
er  for  his  idea  provided  it  worked  out.  It  worked. 
The  laud  proved  to  be  sour,  and  the  use  of  limestone 
sweetened  it  so  that  the  legumes  came  in  like  a  thick 
mat.  Everybody  saw  it,  and  the  demonstration  was 
so  complete  that  every  farmer  for  miles  around 
came  to  buy  limestone.  A  good  and  profitable  trade 
was  developed.  The  farm  paid.  But  the  farmer  re¬ 
fused  to  keep  his  agreement  and  pay  his  neighbor  a 
share  of  his  profits.  His  argument  was  that  an  idea 
or  suggestion  has  no  legal  value.  It  cannot  be 
patented  or  copyrighted,  therefore  he  was  not  legally 
liable  to  pay  for  the  use  of  this  suggestion.  Now 
casting  aside  the  moral  question  involved  here,  a 
reader  wants  to  know  if  a  so-called  “gentleman’s 
agreement”  has  the  same  value  as  a  contract.  The 
usual  “gentleman’s  agreement”  has  just  about  as 
much  value  as  the  character  of  the  men  who  make 
it,  and  little  more.  A  real  gentleman  would  keep 
such  an  agreement  freely,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  you 
could  force  him  to  do  it.  Some  years  ago  there  was 
a  case  covering  much  of  this  principle.  A  broker 
approached  a  large  capitalist  and  showed  him  a  plan 
by  which  he  could  force  a  consolidation  of  certain 
large  interests.  The  rich  man  agreed  to  consider  it, 
and  if  it  proved  practical  to  put  it  through  with  the 
understanding  that  the  broker  should  share  in  the 
profits.  Instead  he  took  the  idea,  went  ahead,  made 
the  consolidation  and  then  refused  to  pay  the  broker. 
The  broker  sued  and  lost,  chiefly  on  the  theory  that 
his  scheme  as  advanced  was  not  property .  It  might 
easily  happen  in  agriculture  that  some  bright  young 
college  man  could  make  a  suggestion  that  would  be 
worth  a  fortune  when  worked  out  by  a  wealthy 
farmer.  Such  a  suggestion  ought  to  be  Avorth  as 
much  as  a  patent,  but  unless  the  idea  is  worked  out 
into  some  form  of  property  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
can  be  any  legal  obligation. 

* 

HE  failure  of  these  roadside  stands  to  bring  the 
business  they  formerly  did  is  a  serious  matter 
to  many  farmers.  Many  country  people  have  spent 
quite  a  little  money  in  building  and  fitting  up  places 
for  this  roadside  trade.  Some  of  them  have  given 
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up  old  customers  and  put  all  their  energy  into  this 
transient  retail  trade.  It  is  not  what  they  expected. 
The  volume  is  falling  off.  Cars  that  formerly  stopped 
at  the  displays  of  fruit  and  vegetables  now  go  flying 
past  with  hardly  a  glance.  Something  has  happened! 
What  is  it?  We  have  a  discussion  of  it  this  week. 
For  one  thing  there  are  too  many  stands.  In  many 
sections  the  business  is  being  overdone.  The  stands 
have  increased  in  far  greater  proportion  than  have 
the  buyers.  Even  if  the  trade  is  distributed  fairly 
the  amount  coming  to  each  stand  will  be  very  small. 
The  only  remedy  for  that  condition  is  to  cut  out  some 
of  the  stands.  This  will  finally  be  done  through 
competition  or  voluntary  retirement.  One  great 
trouble,  so  far  as  actual  farmers  are  concerned,  is 
the  fact  that  many  peddlers  and  town  dealers  es¬ 
tablish  branches  along  country  roads.  Some  of 
them  actually  run  a  chain  of  stands  like  a  chain  of 
stores.  The  average  farmer  who  sells  only  small 
quantities  of  his  own  produce  cannot  compete  with 
these  large  companies — especially  when  the  dealers 
are  disguised  as  farmers.  Another  reason  is  that 
too  many  of  these  roadside  dealers  charge  too  much 
for  their  produce.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  city  housewife  should  pa¬ 
tronize  such  a  stand  except  that  she  may  obtain 
fresh  goods  at  less  than  she  must  pay  at  the  city 
store.  What  other  reason  could  be  given  for  her 
coming?  When  she  drives  out  into  the  country  and 
finds  stale  and  dusty  goods  at  prices  fully  equal  to 
those  in  town  where  the  produce  is  delivered  at  her 
door  you  can  hardly  expect  her  to  patronize  the  way- 
side  stand.  Many  of  their  stands  are  kept  by  bogus 
farmers  who  buy  these  goods  at  some  public  market 
and  try  to  pass  them  off  as  “fresh,  home-grown.” 
These  are  the  two  things  which  have  done  most  to 
hurt  the  trade.  A  new  plan  is  being  tried  out  by 
some  farmers.  They  advertise  in  the  local  papers  for 
people  to  drive  to  the  farm  and  get  the  fresh  goods. 
This  plan  works  well  in  many  cases. 

* 

AFTER  you  have  picked  apples  steadily  for  about 
three  weeks  you  begin  to  “see  red.”  Every 
time  you  close  your  eyes  there  Avill  come  a  vision  of 
long  ropes  of  red  beauties  shining  in  the  sun.  The 
work  wrnuld  grow  monotonous  but  for  the  beauty  and 
joy  of  life  during  harvest.  It  is  a  hard  life.  You 
must  be  at  it  early,  up  off  the  ground,  balanced  on 
a  ladder  with  big  picking  bags  pulling  your  shoul¬ 
ders  down.  There  is  the  steady  race  against  frost 
and  windstorm.  Yet  to  a  reflective  mind  with  some 
little  idea  of  beauty  it  is  a  wonderful  job  to  take 
the  great  crimson  globes  off  the  tree  and  get  them 
safely  out  of  harm’s  way.  You  remember  how  the 
trees  burst  into  bloom  in  May.  Then  the  little  green 
points  appeared  slowly  growing  into  tiny  fruit.  You 
fought  off  bug  and  blight,  cultivated,  fertilized,  wait¬ 
ed  patiently  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of 
Spring,  and  here  it  is  at  last  on  your  trees.  Yes,  it 
it  truly  part  of  the  joy  of  life  to  work  in  some  sun¬ 
lit  hillside  orchard  and  gently  pick  these  red  beau¬ 
ties.  The  grain  grower  feels  much  of  the  pride  of 
living  as  he  looks  out  over  the  great  billows  of  ripen¬ 
ing  grain.  The  dairyman  feels  much  of  the  same 
thing  as  he  sees  the  herd  coming  up  out  of  the  pas¬ 
ture,  fxamed  against  the  western  sky,  but  somehow 
there  is  nothing  quite  equal  to  the  prideful  joy 
which  comes  to  the  heart  of  the  fruit  grower  when, 
after  scale  and  blight  and  storm  and  scald,  his  ap¬ 
ples  seem  reluctantly  to  ripen  and  yield  themselves 
in  the  full  glory  of  color. 


Brevities 

One  of  the  finest  things  said  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  that  he  was  given  almost  absolute  power,  yet  never 
abused  it  except  on  the  side  of  mercy.  That  cannot  be 
said  of  everyone  who  gains  autocratic  power. 

Last  Sunday  we  met  a  man  who  finds  the  upkeep  of 
a  car  a  good  investment.  He  Avas  driving  home  with 
two  dozen  ears  of  corn,  a  pumpkin,  a  basket  of  apples 
and  some  potatoes — taken  from  various  farms  by  the 
lielp-yourself  method. 

It  seems  that  during  the  great  storm  a  vessel  loaded 
with  liquor  Avas  sunk  off  the  Florida  coast.  Bootleggers 
soon  learned  of  it  and  Avere  caught  in  the  act  of  diving 
for  this  sunken  treasure.  Going  down  into  the  ocean 
after  booze  is  surely  a  wet  program. 

The  “tourist  trade”  has  without  question  fallen  off. 
Why  Avhen  there  are  more  people  Avandering  about? 
There  are  more  people  working  for  the  trade,  and  most 
travelers  are  increasing  the  size  of  the  day’s  run.  What 
the  housekeeper  loses  the  gasoline  man  gains. 

A  man  may  draw  up  his  own  will  and  sign  it  before 
witnesses  and  if  he  knows  how  to  state  his  wishes 
clearly  it  may  stand.  He  would  be  safer,  though,  to 
pay  a  few  dollars  to  a  lawyer  and  have  it  done  right. 
There  are  some  cases  Avhere  economy  is  waste. 

This  year  up  to  October  7  our  family  have  had  an 
abundant  supply  of  sweet  corn  every  day  for  78  days. 
Most  of  it  has  been  Golden  Bantam  planted  on  a  long 
succession.  Needless  to  say  that  this  corn  diet  has  been 
a  great  thing  for  the  family,  and  has  cut  down  the 
needed  supply  of  flour. 


Annual  School  Meeting 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  will  be  held  at 
Syracuse  on  Nov.  18-19.  The  meeting  is  held  earlier 
in  the  season  than  usual  in  order  to  plan  the  year’s 
work  to  better  advantage.  In  spite  of  the  savage 
criticisms  to  which  this  society  has  been  subjected  it 
is  now  stronger  than  ever  before.  It  has  a  large 
and  militant  membership,  and  money  is  still  being 
freely  contributed.  The  annual  meeting  promises 
to  be  a  good  one.  Two  days  will  be  necessary  to 
transact  -all  the  business  now  in  sight.  While  large¬ 
ly  a  delegates’  meeting  the  public  is  invited  to  at¬ 
tend — all  will  be  welcomed,  and  it  will  be  well  for 
any  who  question  in  any  way  the  character  of  the 
people  who  are  back  of  this  society  or  the  true 
strength  -of  .the  movement  to  come  to  Syracuse  and 
see  for  themselves  just  what  it  is. 

We  hope  that  Commissioner  Graves  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  will  find  it  convenient  to  at¬ 
tend  this  meeting.  Regarding  his  inability  to  at¬ 
tend  the  State  Fair  meeting  we  think  the  statement 
that  “he  had  no  intentions  of  being  present”  does  not 
do  the  Commissioner  full  justice.  Here  <is  a  society 
larger  in  numbers  than  any  farm  organization  in  the 
State  except  the  Grange,  and  one  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  money  during  the  year  for  school  in¬ 
vestigational  work  than  any  other  farm  organization. 
We  feel  that  the  Commissioner  might  make  use  of  it 
to  good  advantage  if  the  department  really  desires  to 
help  the  rural  school.  The  society  cannot  be  killed 
off — would  it  not  be  better  to  recognize  it  and  come 
to  a  fair  understanding  if  possible?  Also— while  we 
have  no  authority  to  extend  any  official  invitation  we 
feel  sure  that  the  society  would  offer  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman.  Perhaps  if  he  were  to 
attend  this  meeting  his  savage  and  evidently  unin¬ 
formed  criticisms  of  the  society  might  be  tempered 
somewhat.  We  should  like  very  much  to  have  him 
come  and  tell  why  he  opposes  the  Joiner  bill.  Let 
him  take  a  list  of  the  society’s  officers  and  point  out 
plainly  which  are  the  men  who  draw  large  salaries 
and  put  in  extravagant  expense  accounts.  We  will 
guarantee  that  men  thus  pointed  out  will  not  be  re¬ 
elected.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  which  would  be  presented  to  Mr.  Eastman,  and 
his  answers  would  no  doubt  prove  illuminating.  We 
can  only  repeat  that  the  meeting  will  be  fully  open 
and  democratic.  All  are  invited  and  all  will  be  able 
to  present  their  case. 


Senator  Wadsworth  and  His  Political 
•  Chances 

GREAT  many  readers  have  asked  us  to  state 
what  we  think  of  the  re-election  of  Senator 
James  W.  Wadsworth.  Where  there  is  such  a  gen¬ 
eral  desire  for  information  we  feel  that  it  should  be 
met,  and  we  have  conducted  a  canvass  among  coun¬ 
try  people  which  we  consider  fair  and  complete.  We 
have  made  no  effort  to  learn  the  will  of  city  people ; 
our  figures  have  to  do  with  the  rural  districts  alone. 
Briefly  stated,  we  are  convinced  that  at  least  45  per 
cent  of  the  Republican  farmers  up-State  are  opposed 
to  the  Senator.  If  the  election  were  held  ne.xt  week 
these  voters  would  oppose  him  and  probably  defeat 
him.  The  situation  is  so  complicated,  however,  that 
no  one  can  state  exactly  what  will  happen.  The 
chief  objection  to  the  Senator  comes  from  the  dry 
voters.  This  is  serious — far  more  so  than  the  poli¬ 
ticians  care  to  admit — but  we  find  other  objections 
urged  against  the  Senator.  He  is  called  “hidebound,” 
reactionary,  an  aristocrat  and  out  of  touch  with  com¬ 
mon  people.  We  are  convinced  from  our  figures  that 
the  feeling  against  the  Senator  is  stronger  than  was 
expected. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  poli¬ 
ticians  back  of  the  Senator  are  powerful  and  are 
working  in  every  way  to  draw  attention  away  from 
the  wet  and  dry  issue.  They  are  discussing  “national 
issues,”  telling  the  people  that  if  Wadsworth  is  de¬ 
feated  the  party  may  lose  control  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  that  President  Coolidge  and  his 
administration  will  lose  power  and  prestige.  They 
will  also  claim  that  the  defeat  of  Wadsworth  will 
mean  a  strong  bid  for  the  nomination  of  Gov.  Smith 
for  President.  The  politicians  appear  to  think  that 
these  purely  party  arguments  will  bring  thousands 
of  dry  Republicans  grudgingly  back  to  the  support 
of  Wadsworth.  That  is  their  only  hope  now,  for  the 
feeling  against  the  Senator  is  unquestionaly  very 
strong.  The  Wadsworth  managers  expect  to  poll  a 
very  large  “wet”  vote  in  the  cities.  We  do  not  know 
how  this  will  result,  our  own  figures  referring  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  country.  In  many  ways  it  is  the  strang¬ 
est  political  contest  ever  known  in  New  York  State, 
and  will  hinge  upon  the  question  whether  half  a 
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million  -voters  will  give  up  their  direct  personal 
opinions  and  vote  to  sustain  “their  party  right  or 
wrong.”  There  is  one  element  in  the  contest  which 
the  politicians  do  not  seem  to  consider.  There  are 
in  the  State  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Republicans 
who  honestly  believe  that  what  they  call  the  Wads¬ 
worth  machine  has  come  to  dominate  the  party — to 
its  great  moral  injury.  They  are  quite  willing  to 
lose  the  election  if  in  this  way  the  grip  of  this  politi¬ 
cal  machine  can  be  broken.  For  these  men  cannot 
see  that  Wadsworth  offers  one  single  uplifting  or 
independent  issue.  At  the  same  time  no  one  will 
deny  the  power  and  ability  back  of  his  campaign. 


Changes  in  Milk  Business 

JA.  BRTJDNO,  formerly  doing  a  milk  business  at 
•  707  Hart  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with  the  coun¬ 
try  milk  plants  at  Georgetown,  Sterlingville,  Morris- 
ville  and  Rogers  Crossing,  has  sold  -the  plants  and 
the  business  to  J.  Agins,  who  is  now  continuing  the 
business  at  707  Hart  Street. 

It  is  reported  that  Brudno  has  now  opened  a 
new  business  with  another  man  by  the  name  of  Max 
Axelroad,  which  is  being  conducted  from  a  private 
house  at  5520  Snyder  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  We 
are  also  advised  that  Brudno  and  Axelroad  have  se¬ 
cured  new  supplies  of  milk  from  an  up-State  plant. 
We  have  two  different  claims,  one  of  them  undis¬ 
puted,  against  Mr.  Brudno  for  two  different  up-State 
farm  communities.  One  of  these  claims  is  in  the 
coui*ts. 

We  hope -the  farmers  who  are  furnishing  the  new 
supply  have  tangible  security  for  their  milk. 


Fines  for  Milk  Violations 

IN  the  Bronx  Municipal  Court  last  w^eek,  19  milk 
dealers  were  fined  a  total  of  $225  for  selling  milk 
with  less  than  the  legal  3  per  cent  butterfat.  Two 
were  fined  for  contaminating  milk,  and  two  others 
were  fined  $10  each  for  selling  cream  which  stood 
more  than  96  hours  after  pasteurizing.  In  some  of 
the  cases  it  was  alleged  that  the  fat  was  59  per 
cent  below  the  legal  standard.  The  testimony  was 
furnished  by  -the  city  health  department.  Publica¬ 
tion  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  these  dealers 
would  do  more  to  correct  the  causes  than  the  fines, 
which  ranged  up  to  $25. 


Kehoe  Gets  Benefit  of  Doubt 

William  H.  Kehoe,  former  Assistant  Corporation 
Counsel,  won  temporary  release  from  the  penitentiary 
yesterday  when  Supreme  Court  Justice  Yalente  granted 
a  certificate  of  reasonable  doubt  on  his  three-year  sen¬ 
tence  for  conspiring  to  smuggle  “bootleg”  milk  into 
this  city.  He  had  been  in  prison  since  August  12. 

In  setting  bail  at  $20,000  Justice  Yalente  ruled  on 
four  of  the  errors  alleged.  He  expressed  doubt  i*egard- 
ing  the  judicial  validity  of  the  Board  of  Health  regula¬ 
tions  controlling  the  admission  of  milk ;  decided  there 
was  reasonable  doubt  whether  Kehoe  conspired  with 
Samuel  Doner,  convicted  conspirator,  and  held  that 
two  sections  of  the  testimony  might  have  had  a  preju¬ 
dicial  effect  on  the  jury. — City  Paper. 


A  Milk  Producer’s  Angle 

No  reorganization  of  daix*ymen  should  be  encouraged, 
even  by  silence,  on  the  present  pool  plan.  First  because 
a  centralized  organization  with  self-perpetuating  man¬ 
agement  will  never  hold  dairymen  united  for  long.  That 
the  pool  has  dwindled  from  85,000  to  some  30,000  is  not 
an  accident.  Neither  is  it  due  to  lost  faith  in  co-opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  due  to  the  centralized  system  which  takes 
control  out  of  farmers’  hands,  and  to  policies  which 
make  the  organization  merely  a  feeding  agency  for  the 
Borden  Company,  and  which  so  entangles  the  producer 
that  he  can  neither  seek  other  markets  nor  demand  the 
price  received  by  his  neighbors.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
hamstring  25  per  cent  of  producers  in  this  system  where 
leaders  and  dealers  profit  at  the  expense  of  producers, 
but  to  attempt  to  spread  this  system  over  the  whole  in- 
dusti’y  spells  failure  from  the  start.  No  one  proposes 
it  seriously  as  a  united  dairy  organization,  because 
everybody  knows  that  it  cannot  be  put  over.  But  milk 
is  scarce  and  likely  to  be  scarcer*.  The  pool  supply 
month  by  month  is  less  than  last  yeai*.  Bordens  want 
mox*e  than  last  year.  They  cannot  get  it  outside  of 
New  York  territory  without  paying  much  more  than 
the  New  York  price.  Hence  the  appeal  for  increased 
feeding  and  increased  production.  The  appeal  for  a 
united  organization  now,  after  defeating  it  last  Spring 
and  two  yeai*s  ago,  does  not  ring  true,  but  the  best  they 
hope  from  it  is  to  allure  producers  to  help  them  increase 
Borden’s  supply  in  the  px*esent  emeigency. 

The  success  of  dairying  rests  with  organization,  but 
it  must  be  on  broader  lines.  Producers  must  fix  the 
policies  and  define  the  principles,  and  keep  the  power 
of  conti*ol  in  their  own  hands.  They  must  have  full 
and  frank  accounting,  and  complete  information  on  all 
important  inattei*s,  including  intelligent  reports  of  the 
business  meetings.  The  new  organization  must  guar¬ 
antee  membership  rule,  that  mistakes  may  be  corrected, 
and  that  non-successful  managements  may  be  replaced 
by  new  and  virile  blood.  c.  pape. 


California  and  the  Auto  Hog 

ES  indeed,  this  creature  is  to  be  found  even  in 
“the  glorious  climate  of  California.”  A  winter  in 
the  Florists’  Exchange  tells  how  the  people  of  a  vil- 
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lage  called  Escondido  undertook  to  advertise  their 
products.  Some  years  ago  Vinifera  grapes  were 
planted  as  an  experiment.  They  proved  so  fine  that 
in  order  to  advertise  the  valley  and  display  the  fruit 
it  was  made  known  that  grapes  would  be  given  free. 
A  great  crowd  attended  but  it  seems  that  the  auto 
hog  was  able  to  crowd  into  even  that  Eden : 

There  is  a  trait  of  human  nature  that  is  a  discredit 
to  the  species — namely,  to  play  the  hog  every  time  an 
opportunity  presents  itself,  and  Grape  Day  at  Escon¬ 
dido  was  one  such  opportunity.  The  managers  thought 
they  would  be  liberal,  so  set  the  fruit  on  long  lines  of 
tables,  in  what  is  known  as  “lug  boxes,”  each  contain¬ 
ing  33. lbs..  The  multitude  of  visitors  were  told  to  pass 
along  in  lines  and  to  help  themselves,  assuming  that 
each  person  would  take  4  or  5  lbs.  To  the  dismay  of 
the  management,  they  saw  men  pick  up  an  entire  box 
and  carry  it  to  their  autos.  Now,  tfc  s  ninth  day  of 
September,  to  curb  such  greed,  4  or  5  lbs.  of  fruit  were 
placed  on  paper  plates  on  tables,  and  the  visitors  re¬ 
quested  to  walk  along  the  line  and  help  themselves. 
Even  so,  a  restraining  hand  had  to  be  laid  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  folks  who  could  not  resist  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  take  two  plates.  Ten  tons  of  fruit  were  given 
away  this  season  on  this  day. 


Opinions  About  Lawyers 

As  I  told  you,  my  experience  with  lawyers  has  been 
such  that  the  lessr  I  have  to  do  with  them  the  better 
it  suits  me,  though  I  suppose  there  are  good  and  bad 
lawyers  just  like  any  other  people.  s.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

WE  have  no  doubt  lawyei-s  may  be  graded  as  to 
character  the  same  as  editors,  doctors  or  farm¬ 
ers.  Y'  e  find  it  true,  however,  that  most  country 
people  are  like  S.  E.  B.  They  do  not  like  to  go  near 
a  lawyer  if  they  can  help  it.  Fi*om  our  reading  of 
history  we  judge  that  this  feeling  has  come  down 
from  earliest  times.  There  has  always  been  a  popu¬ 
lar  distrust  of  lawyers.  During  each  year  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  questions  concerning  legal  points  are  put 
up  to  us,  and  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  trouble 
which  they  represent  could  easily  have  been  prevent¬ 
ed  if  a  good  lawyer  could  have  been  consulted  at  the 
start.  People  will  insist  upon  writing  contracts, 
wills,  deeds  and  other  papers  in  their  own  way.  They 
save  a  few  dollars  perhaps,  but  in  the  end  they  may 
lose  10  times  that  sum  through  some  mistake  iu 
drawing  up  the  documents.  Probably  90  per  cent 
of  the  usual  cases  pi*esented  to  us  will  finally  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  an  attorney.  The  actors  in  the 
drama  would  be  far  better  off  to  go  to  a  lawyer  in 
the  first  place,  and  have  the  case  definitely  settled. 
Yet  we  can  fully  understand  why  some  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  hesitate  about  taking  counsel.  We  know  of  cases 
where  clients  have  been  deliberately  swindled  by 
lawyers.  Many  women  who  encounter  ti*ouble  in 
their  homes  frequently  find  that  the  town  lawyers 
will  not  act  in  ‘their  true  interests.  Many  lawyers 
are  politicians  and  do  not  dare  act  vigorously  in 
cases  where  the  “higher-ups”  might  be  compromised. 
We  see  all  of  this  and  more  in  our  correspondence 
with  readers.  We  do  our  best  to  advise,  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  cases  where  action  is  needed  and 
it  is  harder  to  get  that  from  some  of  these  lawyers 
than  it  is  to  get  sugar  from  an  oak  tree. 


Enter— The  Auto  Angel 

I  have  read  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  time  to 
time  about  the  autoist,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this 
morning  I  met  with  an  honest  man.  We  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  chickens  killed  this  Summer  by  cars.  One  man — 
we  happened  to  know  him,  too — ran  over  one  last 
Spring  and  crushed  it.  It  seemed  as  if  he  stepped  on 
the  gas  and  went  faster.  Although  I  know  that  the 
birds  should  not  be  in  the  road,  it  seems  a  shame  to 
see  their  life  crushed  out  when  it  could  be  avoided. 
However  there  are  times  when  it  can’t  be  helped,  as 
this  man  who  came  this  morning.  “I  hit  one  of  your 
chickens  the  other  day,”  he  explained,  “and  I’ve  come 
to  pay  you  for  it.  I  couldn’t  help  it,  I  was  trying  to 
catch  a  train.”  “Well,”  I  said,  “I’m  glad  I  found  an 
honest  man.  The  chicken  is  out  here  in  the  yard.”  He 
hadn’t  killed  him,  but  as  the  saying  goes,  he  is  some¬ 
what  bent.  “Well,”  he  said,  “if  he  dies  let  me  know.” 
He  gave  me  his  name,  and  I  thanked  him.  Mrs.  o.  s. 

New  York. 


Imperfect  Pollination 

THERE  are  increasing  complaints  about  certain 
varieties  of  fruits.  They  do  not  mature  well 
and  often  give  too  many  inferior  specimens.  We 
have  heard  such  complaints  made  about  J.  H.  Hale 
peach,  Delicious  apple  and  others.  It  seems  to  be 
due  to  imperfect  pollination  of  the  flowers.  In  the 
case  of  the  J.  H.  Hale,  this  trouble  has  been  over¬ 
come  by  mixed  planting — that  is  planting  strong 
varieties,  which  bloom  with  Hale,  near  its  trees.  It 
has  also  been  noticed  that  whenever  bees  are  plen¬ 
tiful  these  varieties  are  much  better,  for  the  bees 
greatly  help  the  proper  fertilizing  of  fruit  flowers. 
In  places  where  the  bees  ax*e  not  plentiful  there  is 
usually  most  trouble. 


A 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


My  Mind  to  Me  a 
Kingdom  Is 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is; 

Suck  present  joys  therein  I  find, 

That  it  excells  all  other  bliss 

That  earth  affords  or  grows  by  kind ; 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  would 
have, 

Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

No  princely  pomp,  no  wealthy  store, 

No  force  to  win  the  victory, 

No  wily  wit  to  salve  a  sore, 

No  shape  to  feed  a  loving  eye ; 

To  none  of  these  I  yield  as  thrall ; 

For  why?  My  mind  doth  serve  for  all. 

I  see  how  plenty  surfeits  oft, 

And  hasty  climbers  soon  do  fall ; 

I  see  that  those  which  are  aloft 
Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all ; 

They  get  with  toil,  they  keep  with  fear; 
Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  bear. 

Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay  ; 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice ; 

I  press  to  bear  up  no  haughty  sway  ; 

Look,  what  I  lack  my  mind  supplies. 
Lo,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king 
Content  with  that  my  mind  doth  bring. 

Some  have  too  much,  yet  still  do  crave ; 

I  little  have,  and  seek  no  more. 

They  are  but  poor,  though  much  they 
have, 

And  I  am  rich  with  ’little  store ; 

They  poor,  I  rich  ;  they  beg,  I  give ; 

They  lack,  I  leave  ;  they  pine,  I  live. 

I  laugh  not  at  another’s  loss, 

I  grudge  not  at  another’s  gain ; 

No  worldly  waves  my  mind  can  toss ; 

My  state  at  one  doth  still  remain : 

I  fear  no  foe,  I  fawn  no  friend ; 

I  loathe  not  life,  nor  dread  my  end. 

Some  weigh  their  pleasure  by  their  lust, 
Their  wisdom  by  the  rage  of  will ; 

Their  treasure  is  their  only  trust, 

A  cloaked  craft  their  store  of  skill ; 

But  all  the  pleasure  that  I  find 
Is  to  maintain  a  quiet  mind. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease, 

My  conscience  clear  my  chief  defense ; 

I  neither  seek  by  bribes  to  please, 

Nor  by  deceit  to  breed  offense, 

Thus  do  I  live ;  thus  will  I  die ; 

Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  I ! 

— Sir  Edward  Dyer  (1540-1607). 

We  are  asked  to  give  a  recipe  for  Ger¬ 
man  pepper  nuts,  which  are  specially  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Christmas  holidays.  The 
following  recipe  was  given  us  some  time 
ago :  Stir  together  1  lb.  of  powdered 
sugar  and  four  eggs  ;  add  the  grated  rind 
of  a  lemon,  a  teaspoon  each  of  ground 
cinnamon,  pepper  and  cloves,  three  ounces 
chopped  citron,  one  grated  nutmeg,  one 
teaspoon  salt.  Then  sift  in  1  lb.  flour 
containing  *4  teaspoon  baking  powder. 
Mix  well,  roll  out  and  cut  into  little 
squares ;  then  roll  these  into  small  balls 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Another 
favorite  Christmas  recipe  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  aniseed  cookies  :  Beat  thorough¬ 
ly  eight  eggs  with  1  lb.  sugar  (old  rec¬ 
ipes  say  beat  for  half  an  hour)  ;  add  one 
tablespoon  aniseed,  and  one  scant  pound 
of  flour  mixed  with  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder  and  %  teaspoon  salt.  Boll  very 
thin ;  cut  out  and  sprinkle  with  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar.  Bake  in  shallow  tins  in  a 
quick  oven. 

* 

Smothered  chicken  is  an  excellent  way 
to  serve  this  meat  when  canned.  Be- 
move  the  chicken  from  the  jar,  and  sprin¬ 
kle  each  piece  with  flour,  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Melt  a  piece  of  butter 
in  the  frying  pan,  and  when  it  is  hot, 
add  the  floured  chicken.  Fry  until 
brown,  then  cover  with  milk,  and  cook 
in  a  fairly  hot  oven  for  20  minutes. 

* 

Many  conscientious  mothers  are  seek¬ 
ing  more  instruction  in  child  training; 
they  hear  so  much  in  praise  of  specialists 
in  child  psychology  that  they  wonder 
whether  old-fashioned  ideals  of  home  life 
are  sufficient.  Judging  from  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  young  people  trained  by 
the  most  modern  methods  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  real  mothers  often  secured 
enviable  results.  However,  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  wdiicli  any  mother  needs  all  the 
information  she  can  secure.  We  have 
referred  before  to  some  very  useful 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  at  Washington.  There  are  a  great 


many  books  on  such  subjects  which  will 
be  found  helpful  and  interesting.  One  of 
these  is  “Child  Training,”  by  Angelo 
Patri ;  another  “School  and  Home,”  by  the 
same  author,  who  is  a  well-known  teacher. 
Both  these  books  are  interestingly  writ¬ 
ten  and  show  a  great  deal  of  sympathetic 
understanding.  We  still  hold  to  the  old- 
fashioned  view  that  training  in  restraint, 
self-control  and  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others  should  form  the  foundation  of  edu¬ 
cation.  An  example  of  the  modern  psy¬ 
chological  viewpoint  was  given  in  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Magazine  for  'September.  A  guest 
was  dining  at  the  home  of  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  whose  children  wmre  also  at  the 
table.  One  of  the  children  plunged  both 
hands  in  the  gravy,  and  then  wiped  them 
on  the  guest’s  dinner  coat.  The  mother 
offered  no  reproof,  but  merely  remarked 


Beginning  with  our  issue  of 
October  2nd,  the  price  of  our 
patterns  is  reduced  to  a  uni¬ 
form  rate  of  10  cents  each. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


618.  Youthful  Lines. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  40- 
in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


621 


621.  Bloomer  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years.  Size 
8  requires  l!ff  yds. 
36-in.  material  for 
the  dress  with  % 
yd.  36-in.  material 
for  separate  bloom¬ 
ers.  Ten  cents. 


485.  Practical 
Apron.  Cut  in  sizes 
small,  medium  and 
large.  The  medium 
size  requires  2% 
yds.  40-in.  material 
with  4  yds.  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


40,  42,  44  and  46- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  36-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


complacently  to  the  guest :  “Don’t  pay 
any  attention  to  him  ;  the  father  is  study¬ 
ing  the  child.” 


Occupations  for  Children 

I  wonder  if  the  experienced  readers  of 
The  B.  N.-lr.  could  not  give  us  some 
good  new  suggestions  for  keeping  the  lit¬ 
tle  boys  and  girls  (between  6  and  10) 
happily  occupied?  The  more  I  have  to 
do  with  youngsters  the  more  convinced  I 
am  that  plenty  of  occupation  for  hands, 
hearts  and  brains  almost  solves  their 
problems,  and  the  “new”, schools  seem  to 
be  founded  largely  on  this  idea  ;  country 
homes,  and  particularly  farm  homes,  are 
rich  in  natural  opportunities  to  take  part 
in  interesting  activities,  but  even  so,  that 
old  question.  “What  shall  I  do  now?” 
comes  up  pretty  often. 

Here  are  a  few  ideas  that  I  have  tried 
out  with  success.  A  wooden  bowl  filled 


with  pebbles,  ringed,  spotted  and  many 
tinted,  picked  up  at  the  shore,  has  af¬ 
forded  hours  and  hours  of  amusement  to 
children  at  the  make-believe  age.  Pebbles 
can  be  stone  fences,  marauding  boys,  run¬ 
away  pigs,  apples,  snowballs,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention.  A  lit¬ 
tle  girl  wall  spend  a  long  time,  blissfully 
quiet,  fitting  out  her  family  from  a  mail¬ 
order  catalog.  Let  her  'have  a  pencil,  and 
check  the  itemte  she  wants  to  furnish  her 
house  and  to  clothe  herself  and  her  dolls, 
and  another  day  try  the  same  thing  with 
a  florist’s  catalog,  in  which  she  marks 
her  favorite  flowers  and  vegetables. 

A  real  garden — sunshiny  and  well  fer¬ 
tilized — is  an  unending  resource  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  if  there  is  not  too  much  oversight, 
since  digging  up  is  as  much  fun  as  plant¬ 
ing,  or  even  more !  Something  in  the 
way  of  a  playhouse,  too — a  “pup”  tent, 
shack  of  boughs,  or  just  a  big  packing- 
box,  is  highly  desirable,  as  well  as  a  hori¬ 
zontal  bar  or  other  simple  gymnastic  ap¬ 
paratus. 

The  child  who  can  read  and  write  a  lit¬ 
tle  often  delights  in  making  and  copying 
“lists”  of  the  birds  or  flowers  that  she 
knows,  girls’  and  boys’  names,  and  so 
on.  A  little  girl  who  came  to  me  IS 
months  ago  not  knowing  the  name  even 
of  an  English  sparrow,  has  made  a  list  of 
35  wild  birds  that  she  recognizes  at  sight, 
and  I  think  she  could  do  even  better  with 
wild  flowers. 

With  two  children,  the  spirit  of  emula¬ 
tion  helps  to  evoke  fuu  from  simple  ma¬ 
terials.  I  have  seen  this  “game”  tried 
many  times  with  shouts  of  laughter :  A 
set  of  dominoes  is  divided  between  two 
players,  and  each  tries  to  represent  some 
scene — preferably  local  or  personal  — 
with  his  men.  The  other  "side,  of  course, 
must  “guess  what  it  is.”  Bathers  beside 
a  choppy  sea ;  the  new  car  coming  for 
mother ;  a  cow  getting  through  a  hole  in 
the  fence,  and  naughty  Peter  approach¬ 
ing  the  desk  where  teacher  administered 
justice,  are  scenes  that  I  remember  as 
easily  recognizable.  Vegetable-and-tooth- 
pick  “animals”  (did  you  know  that  these 
wer.e  fashioned  ages  ago  in  Japan ’() ,  and 
acorn  brownies  with  twigs  for  arms  and 
legs  (three  legs  apiece ! )  likewise  lend 
themselves  to  a  contest  of  wit  and  skill. 
Now  it’s  somebody  else’s  turn !  D.  r.  g. 


WHY  NOT 
BUY 
DIRECT#?  , 

/>£  Sflearby~or  in  Your  Home‘s 

Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 
water  in  home  and  barns. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
and  economy  on  scores  of  thingsyou 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid — Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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[WHOLESALE  PRICES 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Ignition 
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inspected 

TESTED 

RELIABLE 

carbon  CO.* 

SAN 
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BATTERY  1 - 

NATION'  AA  CARIION  CO  INC  1  MM 

Evercady  Columbia  Hot  Shot 
Batteries  contain  4,  5  or  6  cells 
in  a  neat,  water-proof  steel  case. 

It  is  not  a  " Hot  Shot”  unless  it 

is  an  Eyeready  Columbia.  154  volts 

Fahnestock  spring 
clip  binding  posts  on 
the  Eveready  Colum¬ 
bia  Ignitor  at  no  extra, 
cost. 

As  easy  as  pulling  the  trigger 

THESE  colder  mornings  farm  engines  often  'are 
harder  to  start — unless  you  use  a  good  dry  bat¬ 
tery  ignition  system  with  a  set  of  Eveready 
Columbia  Dry  Batteries  hooked  to  it.  Then  you 
crank,  and  Bang!  off  goes  the  engine  at  the  first 
turn.  For  Eveready  Columbias  produce  fat,  hot 
sparks  at  all  engine  speeds;  no  matter  how 
slowly  you  crank,  you’ll  get  a  sure-fire  spark. 
Dry-battery-equipped  engines  are  not  only  more 
reliable,  but  usually  they  cost  less  to  buy  and 
less  to  run.  There  is  an  Eveready  Columbia 
dealer  nearby. 

-  Popular  uses  include —  - 

heat  regulators  electric  clocks 

tractor  ignition  calling  Pullman  porters 

starting  Fords  firing  blasts 

ringing  burglar  alarms  lighting  tents  and 
protecting  bank  vaults  outbuildings 

running  toys 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC. 
New  York  San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


gas  engine  ignition 
telephone  and 
telegraph 
doorbells 
buzzers 

motor  boat  ignition 


eVEREAdy 

COLUMBIA 

Dry  Batteries 

- they  last  longer 
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Gas  Heat 

Wherever  You  live 

HERE’S  the  Coleman 
Radiant  Heater— a 
complete,  portable  heating 
unit  that  gives  you  gas  heat 
no  matter  where  you  live. 
Like  Coleman  Lamps  and  Lan¬ 
terns.  it  works  on  the  Bafety-pres- 
sure  principle: — makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  any  good  grade 
of  gasoline — no  piping,  no  cost  of 
installation.  Starts  quickly— easy 
to  operate — use  it  anywhere. 

Just  the  thing  for  the  cool  Bpells 
of  fall  and  spring  and  for  extra 
heat  needed  on  severely  cold  days 
of  winter.  Radiates  a  penetrating 
fan-like  zone  of  clean,  live  heat — 
like  sunshine.  Instant  regulation. 
Steady  even  temperature.  Hotter 
than  city  gas;  no  smoke,  no  soot, 
no  ashes.  A  real  comfort  and 
economy.  Model  2  U.  S.  price  $30. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  show  you 
the  Coleman  Radiant  Heater.  If  he" 
is  not  supplied,  write  na  for  full 
particulars.  Address  Section  RY-1. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Facto’ry  and  General  Offices: 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 

Los  Angeles 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 

(H-l) 


Radjant  Heater 


Nbn*E1eetrie 

VACUUM  CLEANER 

NO  W  with  a  Non-electric  Sterling 
you  can  enjoy  all  advantages  of 
a  powerful  vacuum  cleaner  with¬ 
out  electricity.  Cleans  carpets, 
rugs  or  floors  samt!  as  electric. 
Has  whirling  brush  to  loosen 
dirt.  Powerful  suction  from 
gear  driven  fan.  Proven  suc¬ 
cess  in  thousands  of  homes. 

Costs  nothing  to  run.  Doesn’t 
hurt  rugs.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
Feather-weight;  mostly 
aluminum.  Price  only  $18.50, 

$3.50  down  and  $3.00  monthly. 

Order  direct.  Money  back  if 
you’re  not  satislied. 

Circular  free. 

STERLING  MFG.  CO. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  80 • 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


^  Have  Good  Hair 
And  Glean  Scalp 
Cuticura 

Soap  and  Ointment 
^  Work  Wonders 

Try  Our  New  Shaving  Stick. _ 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  15  Es\v  i  epkuCM 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  S2. 1)5.  'Over  halt' profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mar.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  cwacrkerycoSgware; 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO,,  Portland,  Maine 


All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  b'  ,TS3 S’" 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


An  Experiment  in  Saving 
Fuel 

Theory  is  good,  but  I  find  actual  and 
careful  experience  is  often  better.  Doubt¬ 
less  every  thoughtful  housewife  has  the¬ 
ories  as  to  how  to  save  fuel  because  the 
cost  of  fuel  lias  become  a  big  item  in  the 
household  budget.  But  a  simple  little  ex¬ 
periment  has  saved  me  dollars  worth  of 
fuel,  and  not  all  of  my  findings  corre¬ 
sponded  with  my  previous  theories  on 
fuel-saving. 

For  this  experiment  I  used  a  small 
clock,  a  pad  and  pencil,  a  portable  elec¬ 
tric  stove,  a  pint  measure,  several  quarts 
of  water  of  the  same  temperature  and  a 
coll  tion  of  the  utensils  most  commonly 
used  in  my  kitchen  for  cooking  and  heat¬ 
ing  food.  The  experiment  consisted  in 
bringing  a  pint  of  water  to  the  boiling 
point  in  each  of  the  various  utensils  and 
in  carefully  noting  the  time  required  in 
each  instance. 

Group  1  shown  with  the  table-stove 
holds  the  place  of  honor.  It  consists  of  two 
aluminum  saucepans  and  one  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  aluminum  basin.  Everyone  who 
has  been  asked  to  make  a  guess  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  these  three  dishes  after  ac- 


Group  1. — These  Utensils  Are  Preferable 

tually  seeing  them,  says :  “The  basin  is 
best,  because  it  is  small  and  perfectly 
flat  on  the  bottom  ;  the  small  saucepan  is 
next,  since  food  heats  more  quickly  in  a 
small  dish  than  in  a  large  one  ;  the  large 
saueepon  is  third  in  efficiency.” 

I  thought  so,  myself.  But  as  a  matter 
of  actual  experience,  the  exact  opposite 
is  true.  The  large  saucepan  required 
four  minutes,  the  small  saucepan  six 
minutes  and  the  flat-bottomed  basin  eight 
minutes,  exactly  twice  as  long,  to  bring  a 
pint  of  water  to  the  boiling  point. 

Here  aye  the  reasons  for  this  seeming 
discrepancy :  The  large  pan  more  than 
makes  up  its  oversize  by  the  shape  and 
size  of  its  bottom  ;  the  center  is  slightly 
raised  and  fits  snugly  over  the  heat  unit. 
The  smaller  pan  does  not  cover  the  heat 
unit,  and  so  wastes  heat.  The  flat  basin 
touches  only  in  the  center,  where  it  rests 
upon  the  neat  unit,  which  is  slightly 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  stove. 
These  facts  would  not  hold  true  with 
some  other  utensils  on  some  other  type 
of  stove.  That  is  why  it  is  wise  to  try 
this  experiment  in  our  own  kitchen,  using 
the  dishes  and  stove  that  we  habitually 
use  together. 

In  the  second  illustration  the  two 
saucepans  are  of  heavy  tin,  and  have  a 
fiat  bottom  with  slightly  raised  center.  It 
required  11  minutes  to  boil  a  pint  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  each  of  them,  the  greater  surface 
exposed  to  the  heat  in  the  larger  pan 
evidently  equaling  the  disadvantage  of  its 
greater  size.  The  flat-bottomed  enameled 
basin  required  10  minutes.  The  dark 
enameled  bowl  required  seven  minutes. 
I  could  see  no  theory  to  support  this 
fact,  so  cooled  the  dish  and  repeated  the 
experiment  with  exactly  the  same  results ! 
The  large  enameled  kettle  demonstrated 


Group  2. — These  Gave  Poor  Heating 
Results 


the  disadvantage  of  a  too  large  receptacle 
and  one  blackened  on  the  bottom,  as  it 
took  14  minutes  to  boil  the  stipulated 
amount  of  water,  10  minutes  -longer  than 
the  aluminum  saucepan. 

When  the  experiment  was  made  we 
were  using  the  portable  electric  stove  for 
much  light  cooking  and  supper  getting, 
and  the  knowledge  gained  saves  from  one 
to  several  dollars  each  month.  The  same 
experiment  did  not  work  out  the  same  on 
an  oil  stove,  showing  the  necessity  for 
learning  the  real  facts  about  each  variety 
of  stove  we  use. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  cooking 
on  the  coal  range  is  not  so  important  be¬ 
cause  the  fire  is  usually  kept  up  more 
continuously  'for  heating  purposes  as  well. 
But  even  here,  when  time  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  I  like  to  know  at  a  glance  which 
kettle  or  saucepan  will  be  the  speediest. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  used  electricity 
for  cooking  purposes  quickly  realizes  its 
wonderful  advantages ;  cleanliness,  re- 
iability,  absolute  regularity,  hut  most  peo¬ 
ple  find  it  to  be  expensive.  This  will  al¬ 
ways  be  true  if  we  endeavor  to  use  it 


just  as  we  have  used  our  old  coal  or  wood 
range.  But  if  we  use  the  correct  cooking 
utensil — the  right  size  and  shape  and 
material — we  can  very  materially  reduce 
the  fuel  bill  whether  we  use  electricity, 
gas  or  oil.  ALICE  MARGARET  ASHTON. 


Two  Money-making  Ideas, 
Wherever  You  May  Be 

I  know  a  woman  who  lives  on  a  pleas¬ 
ant  place  away  back  in  the  country  in 
a  big  old-fashioned  house.  She  evolved 
the  notion  of  renting  rooms  for  light 
housekeeping  during  the  warm  months. 
She  had  three  chambers  that  were  never 
used,  almost  never  anyway.  Doors  were 
cut  between  the  east  and  west  room  and 
between  the  east  room  and  hall  bedroom 
so  they  all  opened  together.  The  wood¬ 
work  was  painted  white  and  they  were 
papered  with  old-fashioned  light  paper. 
She  gave  the  floors  two  coats  of  oak-col¬ 
ored  paint  and  one  coat  of  good  hard 
varnish.  They  looked  very  nice  and 
required  the  minimum  amount  of  work 
to  keep  them  clean.  In  each  room  she 
used  a  rag  rug  made  from  the  carpet  in 
the  west  room.  The  hall  bedroom  was 
about  10x12  ft.,  and  she  used  the  pretty 
white  furniture  that  belonged  in  it. 

She  found  a  table  in  an  unused  milk- 
house,  and  three  chairs  in  the  woodshed 
chamber,  that  she  sandpapered  and  paint¬ 
ed  cream  white.  She  covered  the  table 
which  was  3x4  ft.,  with  white  oilcloth. 

_  The  pump  to  pump  the  water  from  the 
cistern  in  the  cellar,  a  sink  and  a  two- 
burner  oilstove  with  small  oven  she 
bought  nqw.  A  built-in  corner  cupboard 
held  dishes  in  the  top  and  supplies  on 
the  'bottom  shelves.  The  west  room  was 
both  kitchen  and  dining-room. 

She  gathered  a  table  from  her  own 
living-room,  an  easy  chair  from  the  par¬ 
lor,  two  chairs  from  her  dining-room  and 
an  old  couch  from  the  attic.  She  cov¬ 
ered  the  couch  with  pretty  cretonne  and 
with  these  furnished  the  sitting-room  of 
the  apartment.  She  said  if  the  room 
looked  bare  she  should  use  a  cushion  or 
two  and  a  couple  of  pitted  plants. 

She  put  fresh  white  curtains  in  the 
kitchen  and  bedroom  and  pretty  cretonne 
curtains  in  the  other  room  to  match  the 
couch. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  anyone 
replied  to  the  advertisement  in  a  city 
paper,  but  after  she  was  once  started  she 
had  to  turn  people  away.  Many  would 
like  to  go  into  the  country  for  a  wTeek  or 
10  days  or  a  month  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  high  prices  for  board.  To  many 
being  in  the  back  country  off  the  main 
traveled  ways  is  an  asset  and  not  a 
hindrance. 

You  can  afford  to  rent  your  rooms  very 
reasonably,  for  if  your  patrons  do  light 
housekeeping  they  will  buy  your  eggs, 
milk,  fruit,  vegetables  and  homemade 
bread,  which  is  a  convenience  to  farmers 
a  long  way  from  town. 

If  your  guests  find  dainty  cleanliness, 
consideration  and  comfort,  and  if  you 
have  a  pond  of  running  water  and  woods 
near,  they  will  consider  the  conditions 
quite  ideal,  and  advertise  your  accommo¬ 
dations  in  a  first-class  manner. 

Another  woman  I  know  advertises  to 
take  children  to  care  for  and  promises  to 
give  them  proper  care  and  environment. 
She  lives  on  a  farm  about  two  miles  from 
a  large  town,  and  can  furnish  first-class 
references.  She  has  a  daughter  who 
helps  her,  and  both  seem  to  have  a  natu¬ 
ral  aptitude  for  the  care  of  children. 
The  children  are  taken  such  good  care  of 
and  so  well  and  wisely  fed  and  have  such 
a  good  time  that  they  are  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  you  should  go  on  your  trip,  if  you 
will  let  them  go  and  visit  Aunty  Mait¬ 
land.  MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


Everlasting  Yeast 

Last  year  some  one  asked  for  a  recipe 
for  “everlasting  bread  setting.”  I  am 
sending  a  recipe  for  perpetual  yeast  or 
“starter”  as  it  is  called  in  our  locality. 
This  yeast  is  as  near  everlasting  as 
one  can  get.  I  have  used  it  for  over 
20  years,  and  it  makes  the  best  tasting 
bread  we  have  eaten.  The  recipe  is  as 
follows :  Take  a  two-quart  fruit  jar, 

fill  it  half  full  of  potato  water  in  which 
the  potatoes  (pared)  have  been  cooked 
for  dinner;  add  one  cup  sugar.  When 
cool  add  one  cake  of  compressed  yeast, 
(one  can  use  dry  yeast  with  equally  good 
result)  and  set  in  a  warm  place  until 
light.  Then  make  the  jar  airtight  and 
set  in  a  cool  place  where  it  will  not 
freeze  until  the  day  before  you  wish  to 
bake.  In  the  evening  fill  the  jar  three- 
fourths  full  with  lukewarm  potato  water, 
add  one-lialf  cup  sugar  and  beat.  Keep 
warm  until  morning,  then  beat  it  well 
while  pouring  out  half  to  set  your  sponge 
with.  Add  a  teaspoon  of  sugar  to  re¬ 
maining  half,  beat  well,  and  seal  air¬ 
tight.  Set  away  until  needed  again, 
when  repeat.  It  should  be  used  at  least 
once  a  week  to  keep  it  in  full  strength. 
Do  not  set  on  cellar  floor  to  keep  cool. 
I  have  used  it  two  years  without  re¬ 
newing.  MRS.  CIIAS.  STERNBERG. 


Ever-ready  Pickles 

Wash  small  cucumbers  and  put  in 
crock.  Make  a  brine  of  one  gallon  good 
vinegar,  one  cup  grated  horseradish,  two 
cups  of  salt,  three  tablespoons  ground 
mustard.  Put  cucumbers  in  whenever 
you  have  them,  one  or  two  at  a  time  if 
you  want  to.  H.  E.  T. 


Pay 

Nothing 

Until  December  15th 


Then  Only  $1Q  a  Month l 


We  will  send  you  a  Bulldog 
Pipeless  Furnace  for  free  in-  | 
spection.  If  you  want  it,  pay 
nothing  until  December  15th. 
Then  pay  only  $10  a  month  at 
our  amazingly  low  price.  Don’t 
consider  buying  any  furnace 
until  you  find  out  about  the 
Bulldog.  Write  today. 


Cuts  Coal  Bill  in  Half 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  seven- 
room  house  before  I  got  the  Bulldog 
and  our  house  was  always  cold.  With 
the  Bulldog  it  only  takes  half  as  much 
coal  and  we  had  weather  below  zero, 
and  the  house  was  nice  and  warm  in 
the  morning  when  we  got  up.  We 
never  have  the  draft  on  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  it  has  the 
place  red  hot.  It  keeps  the  fire  all 
day  in  mild  weather.” — Jess  T.  Con¬ 
rad,  1121  W.  Arch  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Comes  Completely  Erected ! 
Fits  any  Height  of  Basement! 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 


2V2  Tons 


Heats 
5  Rooms! 


“There  is  no  heater  to  compare  with 
the  Bulldog.  I  burned  2K  tons  of  coal 
last  winter  and  heated  five  rooms  and 
bath.”— Walter  Geary,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

That’s  what  the  Bulldog  does  with  coal! 
Here’s  what  it  does  with  about  the  low¬ 
est  grade  fuel  you  can  think  of  I 

“I  can  run  my  Bulldog  Furnace  steady 
for  fourteen  days  in  normal  weather 
conditions  on  the  actual  cost  of  fifty 
cents."  So  writes  F.  R.  Redetzke,  of 
Cleveland,  North  Dakota,  and  he  adds: 
“Hard  to  believe,  is  it?  That’s  what 
some  of  my  neighbors  thought  until  I 
showed  them!  We  have  an  unlimited 
amount  of  grain  screenings  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  That’s  the  fuel  I  am  using." 


Bulldog  is  Just  What  He  Wanted ! 

“I  wanted  a  square  heater  that  would 
not  take  up  half  my  cellar,  also  one 
with  a  square  fire  box,  so  my  fire  would 
burn  even.  I  lived  in  a  place  with  a 
furnace  having  a  round  fire  box  and 
never  had  an  even  fire.  I  wanted  a 
heater  that  would  not  break  my  baek 
to  shake  it,  one  that  would  save  coal 
and  give  me  heat.  I  have  it  today  in¬ 
stalled  in  my  cellar.  It  is  a  Bulldog.” 
Robert  P.  Carter,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Best  Furnace  He  Ever  Saw 

Just  a  few  words  regarding  our  Bull¬ 
dog  Universal  Furnace.  It  is  the  best 
furnace  I  have  ever  seen  and  to  say  I 
like  it  would  be  putting  it  mildly.  Our 
house  is  as  warm  as  summer  and  the 
furnace  was  that  quick  installed.  I  in¬ 
stalled  it  and  set  the  fire  in  157  min¬ 
utes  and  saved  $25  installment  bill  in 
that  time. — John  Hardman,  Foxboro, 

Wis. 

fZ/L, _  F  If  you  are  even  thinking  of 
TV  Tilt!*  a  pipeless  furnace,  or  any 
furnace,  write  for  our  free  book  and 
our  “Pay  Nothing  Now”  offer — also  get 
the  wonderful  record  of  Bulldog  Suc¬ 
cess.  Factory  connections  in  both  East 
and  West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point. 

Get  ready  for  winter  NOW  1  Mail  this 
coupon  TODAY! 

‘—"Bulldog  Furnace  Co#—— 

I  Babson  Bros.,  Sole  Distrtbutort 

I  1 9th  and  California  Ave.,  Dept.  90-77  Chicago 

■  Without  obligating  me  In  any  way  please  send 

|  me  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  ■ 

I  Bulldog  Pipeless  Furnace. 

(Print  name  and  address  plainly) 

®  Nam*  _  ! 

1 

|  Address  _ m  mmmmimi,ai  .  * 
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“Our  meat  cured  with  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt 
is  the  best  we  ever  tasted.  Smoke-house  cured 
meat  is  not  to  be  compared  with  it  in  any  way. 
From  now  on  we’ll  use  the  old  smoke-house  for 
something  else  and  have  better  meat,  less  trouble 
and  save  time  and  labor  and  run  no  risk  of  fire 
from  the  smoke-house.”  —  C.  B.  Riggs,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kansas. 


That  is  what  they  all  say  after  once 
using  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  to 
cure  and  smoke  their  meat  at  the  same 
time.  Old  Hickory  is  pure  salt  with 
genuine  hickory  smoke  put  on  it  by 
the  exclusive  Edwards  process.  As 
fast  as  the  salt  draws  the  water  out 
of  the  meat  the  smoke  goes  into  the 
meat,  evenly,  uniformly,  from  rind 
to  bone.  When  the  meat  comes  out 
of  the  cure  it  is  thoroughly  smoked 
and  ready  to  be  used  at  once  or  to  be 
hung  away  for  later  use.  Old  Hickory 


Smoked  Salt  does  away  with  the  work 
and  worry,  dirt  and  discomfort, 
shrinkage,  and  fire  risk  that  are  in¬ 
separable  from  the  old-fashioned 
smoke-house.  It  is  as  good  for  table  use 
as  for  curing  meat.  Smell  it.  Taste  it. 
You  can  tell  it  at  once  from  salt  that 
has  been  mixed  with  pyroligneous 
acid  or  other  dangerous  chemicals. 

At  your  dealers  in  air-tight,  trade- 
marked,  ten  pound  drums.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book. 


THE  SMOKED  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF  AND  CANADA 

SMOKED  5ALT 

EDWARD 5  PROCESS 

PATENTS  PENDINO 


The  Smoked  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  408-428  Culvert  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  sample  of  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  and 
booklet  No.  428-B  of  suggestions  for  better  methods  of  curing  and  cooking. 

Name . . . . . — - — - — - - - - - 

City . . . . . - . . . . . — . - . - - - - 

R.  F.  D.  No _ _ _ _ _ _ State - - - - - - - 

.  My  Dealer’s  Name  is - - - P.  O - -  , 


Write  for  Beak 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running  gear.  Other  wagon  parts. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  UL 


NorthFlorida  Farms 

Truck,  fruit,  poultry  and  dairy  farms  in  sizes  to  suit. 
Sandy  red  clay  and  loams  in  hills  of  Jeifersou  County ; 
cleared  and  ready  for  the  plow  ;  $25  to  $50  per  acre  ; 
small  down  payment;  long  time  ;  splendid  markets  for 
everything  right  in  Florida ;  good  climate,  schools, 
churches  and  splendid  roads  ;  two  great  trunk  line 
railroad  systems  cross  here.  AH  important  National  and 
State  Highways  of  the  southeast  center  on  Montieello  ; 
the  middle  gateway  to  Florida.  For  information  write 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Montieello,  Florida 


OWEGO  WAGON  WORKS  °B'.eygo 


STRAIGHT.  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIRE  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 


COW  STANCHIONS 


Now  is  the  time  to  install  swing  cow  stanchions  for 
this  winter.  We  make  several  patterns  of  wood 
stanchions.  Ask  for  circulars  and  prices. 

Samson  Power  &  Thresher  Co. ,  Inc . ,  Ea  st  Berkshire,  Vt. 


ilil 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


•‘Saved  About  $15,"  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
1  We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
J  of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  book; 

This  booktis’written  injthreejparts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamentaf'Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 

Bound  in  Cloth 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


-:-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

.  Price  $1.00 
West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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When  you  "write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 

0 

quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Pasteurizing  Milk 

Will  you  advise  liow  to  pasteurize  milk 
for  home  use?  Also  whether  the  raw 
milk  is  harmful,  the  cows  having  been 
tested  about  a  year  ago.  F.  s. 

East  Durham,  N.  Y. 

Many  municipalities  demand  that  any 
raw  milk  sold  therein  must  come  from 
cows  which  have  been  tuberculin  tested 
at  least  once  a  year.  Evidently  the  au¬ 
thorities  feel  that  this  with  other  safe¬ 
guards  makes  the  milk  safe.  Pasteuriza¬ 
tion  is  practiced  to  make  milk  safe 
against -any  spread  of  disease  germs.  Such 
bacteria  can  contaminate  milk  by  en¬ 
trance  from  the  cow  or  otherwise,  due  to 
the  kind  of  handling  through  which  it 
passes  before  it  is  consumed.  If  you  pro¬ 
duce  your  own  milk  handle  it  yourself  and 
know  that  the  cows  are  free  from  disease, 
I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  be  afraid 
to  use  it  in  your  own  home. 

In  pasteurizing  milk  at  home,  the  es¬ 
sential  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  hold 
the  milk  long  enough  at  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  and  then  being  able  to  cool  it 
immediately.  Too  high  or  too  low  tem¬ 
peratures  are  to  be  avoided  and  unless 
the  milk  can  be  quickly  cooled  bacteria 
will  start  growing  again  and  may  cause 
undesirable  conditions. 

A  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  cir¬ 
cular  gives  the  following  directions  for 
home  pasteurization  of  milk  :  A  small  pail 
with  a  perforated  false  bottom  is  used. 
An  inverted  pie  tin  with  a  few  holes 
punched  in  it  makes  a  good  bottom.  The 
bottles  of  milk  are  placed  on  this  false 
bottom  and  a  good  thermometer  inserted 
into  one  of  the  bottles.  The  pail  is  filled 
with  water  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the 
milk,  aud  heated  until  the  thermometer 
shows  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  145 
degrees  nor  more  than  150  degrees  F. 
The  bottles  are  then  removed  and  covered 
with  a  towel  to  hold  the  temperature  for 
20  to  30  minutes.  The  milk  is  cooled  by 
placing  the  bottles  first  in  warm  water — 
to  avoid  breakage — and  then  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Lastly  they  are  placed  on  ice.  A 
wire  basket  can  be  used  to  hold  the  bot¬ 
tles.  In  this  case  the  bottles  are  removed 
after  the  thermometer  shows  the  desired 
temperature  of  145  to  150  degrees  F.,  aud 
the  water  is  then  cooled  to  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  by  addition  of  cold  water.  The 
bottles  in  the;  basket  are  placed  into  the 
pail  again  and  held  for  20  to  30  minutes. 
Then  cold  water  is  run  into  the  pail  un¬ 
til  the  bottles  have  cooled.  J.  w.  B. 


Incomplete  Churning 

In  making  my  butter  this  Summer  and 
last,  during  the  hot  weather,  I  cannot 
get  all  the  butter  out  of  the  cream.  I 
churn  and  get  butter,  take  it  out,  tliexr 
the  buttermilk  is  still  creamy.  Yesterday 
I  churned  the  buttermilk  over  and  got  a 
pound  of  butter.  Why  does  not  this  but¬ 
ter  all  come  at  once?  I  have  a  separa¬ 
tor,  and  the  last  cream  I  put  in  my 
churning  is  24  hours  before  I  churn.  I 
have  made  butter  for  10  years,  but  last 
Summer  and  this,  is  my  first  experience 
with  this.  MRS.  W.  K. 

Vienna,  Va. 

Your  trouble  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  your  cream  from  different  days’ 
separation  is  not  thoroughly  mixed  and 
ripened  to  the  same  degree  of  acidity  be¬ 
fore  being  churned.  If  such  is  the  case, 
the  different  creams  will  churn  different¬ 
ly.  One  will  produce  butter  in  a  short¬ 
er  time  than  another,  or  with  less  agita¬ 
tion.  As  a  result  churning  is  stopped  be¬ 
fore  all  the  butter  has  separated  and  the 
buttermilk  will  still  contain  considerable 
fat.  I  should  recommend  the  mixing  of 
all  the  cream  together  24  hours  before 
churning.  Set  the  cream  for  ripening  at 
a  temperature  of  72  degrees  F.  When 
well  ripened,  cool  to  a  low  temperature, 
about  50  degrees  F.  for  at  least  two  hours 
befox-e  churning.  It  can  be  held  cold  for 
a  longer  period,  but  must  be  cold  for  not 
less  than  two  hours  before  churning.  This 
adjusts  the  fat  to  a  low  temperature  and 
requires  this  length  of  time  to  harden  it. 
It  can  then  be  raised  or  lowered  to  the 
proper  churning  temperature,  and  the 
process  carried  to  completion.  I  believe 
if  you  watch  carefully  the  ripening  pro¬ 
cess  and  check  the  temperatures  all  along 
the  liue,  your  difficulties  will  be  overcome. 

J.  W.  B. 


Dairymen 


YOU  can  now  get  a  Hinman 
Milker  in  a  Portable  Gas 


Engine  Unit.  Power  and 
milker  complete  in  one  com¬ 
pact,  simple  little  machine. 

Uses  the  same  Hinman  System 
— proved  right  by  1 8  years  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  every  good  dairy  county! 

Real  Simplicity  that  does  better 
work  and  costs  less  to  buy  and  op¬ 
erate.  Milks  three  hours  on  one 
quart  of  gas.  Takes  little  space. 
Rolls  easily  anywhere. 

It’s  a  little  beauty  you  want  to 
know!  Hundreds  already  in  use. 
See  one!  Get  facts  about  one  of 
the  greatest  time,  hard-work,  and 
money  savers  that  ever  worked 
for  a  dairyman.  Write  for  folder. 
Ask  questions.  Write  today. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Fourth  St.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN 

PORTABLE  ♦STANDARD.  PORTABLE 
CAS  ENGINE  iTANUAWU  ELECTRIC 

MILKERS 


Casta  f.  o.  b.  Factory 

for  the 

FAIRBANKS- 
MORSE 

All'Purpose, 
Hammer  Type 

FEED 
MILL 


The  most  feed  mill 
$135  ever  bought 

Weigh  the  cost  of  this  all-purpose  feed  mill 
against  the  big  saving  it  produces  — 10  to  25 
per  cent  on  every  bushel  ground!  Where  else 
can  you  invest  so  little  money  and  reap  such 
big  returns? 

When  you  purchase  this  mill  your  grinding 
problems  are  solved.  The  Fairbanks-Morse 
Hammer  Mill  is  a  real  all-purpose  mill  that 
handles  roughage-corn  stalks,  hay,  alfalfa, 
milo  maize,  straw,  etc. — as  well  as  all  grains. 
Its  hammers  cut,  tear,  shred,  crush,  grind  and 
pound  the  feed  in  suspension.  The  rigid  all 
steel  frame  construction;  the  heat  treated 
hammers;  the  sturdy  shaft  running  lightly 
in  ball  bearings  are  just  a  few  of  the  high 
quality  features  which  assure  extra  years  of 
satisfactory  service. 

If  you  desire  a  grinder  for  all  grains  only  in¬ 
cluding  ear  corn — the  Fairbanks-Morse  Plate 
Type  Grinder  will  meet  your  needs.  Prices 
from  $11  to  $55  cash  f.o.b.  factory.  See  these  feed 
mills  at  your  local  Fairbanks-Morse  dealers. 
You  can  buy  this  mill  on  time  payments  if 
preferred. 

Drive  it  with  any  tractor 

A  speed  jack  can  also  be  had  on  special  order 
at  an  additional  price,  so  that  the  mill  may  be 
operated  at  the  correct  speed  in  connection 
with  tractors  or  engines  which  do  not  have  a 
belt  pulley  that  will  give  the  mill  sufficiently 
high  speed. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 

Branches  and  Service  Stations  covering  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

“ Every  Line  a  Leader " 


•  The  coupon  brings  16- 
5  page  book  describing 

•  F-M  Feed  Mills. 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■"•* * 

■  FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  Dept.  A342 

■  900  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Without  cost  or  obligation  send  litera-  a 
m  ture  covering  items  checked:  ■ 

■  n  r-  j  /  □  Hammer  Type  ■ 

■  □FeedM.lls|DplateType  .  . 

a  □“Z”  Engines  □  Steel  Eclipse  Windmills  a 
a  □  HomeWaterPtents  ■ 

a  DHome  Light  Plants  DWashingMachines  a 

a  Name .  ■ 

■  Address . R.F.D . ■ 

■ 

■  Town _ _ _ State . - 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Lambing  Time 


That  is  an  odd  subject  now.  Questions 
not  of  general  interest  have  come,  but 
there  were  a  lot  about  weak  and  dead 
lambs  last  Spring  that  should  have  been 
anticipated  at  least  six  months  before 
they  were  written,  so  I  am  taking  time 
by  the  forelock.  There  is  something 
strange  about  sheep  owners.  Many  clip 
the  wool  and  wean  the  lambs  and  forget 
they  own  sheep  until  they  think  to  plan 
for  the  next  crop  of  lambs.  Fall  is  a 
critical  time  for  such  sheep.  They  should 
go  into  Winter  in  good  condition,  where¬ 
as  many  have  accumulated  internal  para¬ 
sites,  and  others  are  emaciated  from  poor 
pasture.  That  means  weak  or  dead 
lambs,  and  sometimes  ewes.  They  should 
be  hearty,  or  made  so  before  breeding.  It 
is  folly  to  expect  a  maximum  of  wool  or 
a  proper  per  cent  of  lambs  from  other 
than  hearty,  happy  sheep. 

Questions  about  scant  flow  of  milk,  dis¬ 
owned  lambs  and  dead  ones  have  always 
reached  me  during  Spring,  while  our 
fatalities  with  253  ewes  were  one  ewe 
and  five  lambs  last  Spring.  Every  lamb 
dropped,  excepting  five  and  30  we  se¬ 
lected  to  keep  up  the  flock,  we  have  the 
money  for.  Some  Falls  the  pasture  is 
short,  but  this  one,  from  the  frequent 
downpours,  it  is  too  “luscious”  and  sheep 
should  have  grain  before  breeding  time 
anyhow.  If  they  are  not  in  good  heart 
there  is  an  uncertainty  about  them  “set¬ 
tling”  with  lamb,  while  they  should  all 
be  settled  in  the  shortest  time  possible  to 
make  an  even  bunch. 

If  some  members  do  not  carry  their 
heads  up,  with  bright  eyes,  with  straight 
backs  and  their  feet  the  right  distance 
apart,  in  fact  if  they  have  a  don’t  care 
look,  they  are  suffering  from  malnutri¬ 
tion.  The  cause  was  short  feed  or  inter¬ 
nal  parasites.  Anyone  knows  the  remedy 
for  the  first,  but  a  few  may  not  know  the 
second.  Take  a  little  table  salt  bag,  or 
any  thin  rag  and  put  two  ounces  of  pul¬ 
verized  blue  vitriol  in  it.  Then  hang  it 
in  a  crock  of  one  gallon  of  water.  It 
will  be  all  dissolved  the  next  morning. 
Then  get  the  sheep  up,  and  keep  them 
with  nothing  to  eat  over  night  and  until 
half  a  day  after  dosing  them  the  next 
morning.  Get  a  three-ounce  bottle,  or  a 
four-ounce,  and  fill  it  three-quarters  for 
a  full  grown  or  a  smaller  victim  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Run  the  sheep  into  a  narrow 
alley,  stand  a  straddle  with  its  rear  end 
against  the  side,  and  don’t  be  in  a  hur¬ 
ry  ;  don’t  raise  the  head  higher  than  it 
would  if  looking  off  a  distance.  Then 
keep  them  up  for  five  or  six  hours. 

Another  matter.  There  is  likely  to  be 
a  deficit  of  minerals  in  feed,  and  they 
should  have  them  in  reach.  Anyone  can 
mix  them.  Salt  a  quart,  slaked  lime,  or 
preferably  .ground  limestone  a  quart,  sul¬ 
phur  and  glauber  salt  each  a  pound  and 
sulphate  of  iron  half  a  pound.  If  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  quart  of  pulverized  char¬ 
coal  and  half  as  much  tobacco  they  may 
be  useful.  Sheep  will  take  what  their 
systems  call  for,  and  young  lambs  will 
lick  it,  and  the  biggest  and  fattest  will 
not  die  of  so-called  “lung  fever”  when 
they  get  indigestion  from  too  rich  milk 
and  grain.  We  have  had  them  die  in  10 
minutes  before  we  knew  to  keep  min¬ 
erals  before  them.  Herewith  are  the  rules 
for  success  with  lambs.  Healthy  moth¬ 
ers  for  as  long  time  as  possible  before 
lambing,  full  blood  rams  and  care. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  REYNOLDS. 


Bran  for  Poultry 

A  man  was  here  to  lecture.  He  advised 
not  to  feed  bran  to  hens  at  all,  because 
bran  hurts  their  intestines.  I  have  mixed 
the  mash  for  my  hens  and  use  bran  as 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth,  but  if  it  is  unwise 
to  use  bran  at  all  I  will  quit.  The  same 
man  said  chickens  do  not  need  any  milk. 
“If  chickens  need  milk  the  hen  would 
be  a  mammal.”  I  have  700  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets,  just  starting  to  put  in  lay¬ 
ing  houses,  and  it  means  some  money  to 
get  a  right  mash  formula.  M.  H. 

Maine. 

Those  who  talk  wisely  and  wearisome¬ 
ly  about  “nature’s  way”  and  “keeping 
close  to  nature”  cannot  be  expected  to 
violate  all  rules  of  consistency  by  advo¬ 
cating  the  feeding  of  milk  to  chickens 


and  hens.  Whether  or  not  the  persistent 
use  of  this  food  will  develop  a  mammalian 
structure  in  these  birds  remains  for  the 
future  to  demonstrate,  but  it  seems  no 
more  likely  than  that  the  present  popu¬ 
larity  of  cod  liver  oil  for  fowls  will 
finally  end  in  the  appearance  of  fins  and 
in  the  taking  of  future  flocks  to  water. 

As  to  the  bran,  I  think  that  you  may 
safely  continue  to  use  it.  Since  the  in¬ 
testinal  tracts  of  fowls  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  such  hai’d  substances  as 
small  sharp  bits  of  granite  rock,  broken 
crockery  and  other  similarly  scratchy  sub¬ 
stances  the  danger  of  injury  from  bran 
seems  remote.  Predigested  foods  are 
popular  in  some  poultry  circles,  the  idea 
evidently  being  to  save  the  hen  all  work 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  formation'1 
of  eggs.  This  plan  should  eventuate  in 
such  development  of  the  oviduct  as  to 
make  that  organ  finally  displace  those 
now  given  to  digestive  functions.  Then 
we  shall  have  the  true  egg  machine  and 
nature  will  have  to  concede  that  man  is 
her  master.  Meanwhile,  keep  on  feeding 
bran.  m.  b.  d. 


Coming’  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  6-13. — National  Dairy  Exposition, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nov.  10-11.  —  National  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers’  Federation,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 

July  27-Aug.  4,  1927.— Third  World’s 
Poultry  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For 
details  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  trans¬ 
portation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  3-4.  —  Holsteins,  Cinque-State 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Manager,  R.  A. 
Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Nov..  10-11. — Holsteins,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 2S 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb.  i . $0.54@  .55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 70@  .75 

Gathered  . 45  @  .60 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .50 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 04 (jh  .05 

Sweet  corn,  doz . ,40@  .60 

Onions,  lb . 03@  .04 

Lettuce,  head  . 05 @  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 05@  .10 

String  beans,  lb . 10(q)  .15 

Lima  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Spinach,  lb . 10@  .12 

Muskmelons,  each . 10@  .15 

Peaches,  doz . 20@  .30 

Huckleberries,  qt . 25$/}  .35 

Apples,  doz . 25 @  .40 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 

(Supplied  b.v  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  '  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Oet.  4,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Ilighbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Hack etits town,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 


clair  : 

Per  Bu. 

No.  2  white  oats  . $0.56% 

No.  3  white  oats  . 53% 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 97% 

No.  3  yellow  corn  . 95% 

Per  Ton 

Spring  bran  . $31.40 

Hard  W.  bran  .  31.40 

Soft  W.  bran  .  31.90 

Red-dog  flour  .  41.90 

White  hominy .  37.90 

Gluten  feed  .  39.15 

Flour  middlings  .  35.90 

36%  cottonseed  meal  .  33.90 

43%  cottonseed  meal  .  36.90 

34%  linseed  meal  . . 50.40 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— R/G//T0 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead’s  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana: 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


FOR  SALE— A  few  attractive  PURE  BRED 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  a  U.  S.  Accredited  Herd  and  of  the  noted  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  breeding  which  will  increase  your  butter 
fat  test.  These  calves  are  well  grown  and  right  in 
every  way  and  will  please  you.  It  is  better  and 
cheaper  to  buy  a  bull  calf  and  deve.lop  him  than  it 
is  to  wait  and  try  to  buy  a  hull  of  serviceable  age. 
For  full  particulars  write 

BETHAN Y-HOMESTEAD  FARMS,  Box  84.  Honesdale,  Pa. 


BARGAIN  PRICES  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

from  one  to  ten  months.  Numbev  of  them  sired  by 
Upland’s  Good  Gift,  prize  winning  son  of  Lang- 
water  Cavalier,  out  of  783-lb.  dam. 

Dams  of  these  calves,  May  Rose  breeding  with 
A.  It.  records.  Accredited  herd  No.  43770. 

Write  today  for  sales  list  and  full  description 
and  prices. 

FRITZLYN  FARM,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cowsand  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  Allstock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  Weinviteyour  inspection. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  oiean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple — 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  W4WI  0AIRt  FA|,MS  ,2  t.  ijj  rule..  P» 


MAY  ROSE  GUERNSEYS 

Heifer  calf,  $80.  Bull  calf,  Grandson  of  Langwater 
Horatius,  $40.  2  young  cows  freshen  in  Jan..  $150  each. 
2  fresh  cows  at  $250.  All  registered.  Accredited  herd 
No.  126892.  A.  SI.  KESNEL  lloney  Brook,  Pa. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bub  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


sale  Registered  and  Grade  Guernseys  benzene 

bull.  Accredited  herd.  CLARE  GREGORY.  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys 10  ,lead  forsa,e- 


Ready  for  service  and  calves. 


Cows,  Heifers,  Bulls 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fprrsfe  forkillingrats.hunt- 
l  Si  I  Clo  ingrabbitsand  other 
game.  Males,  $4 ;  Females, 
$4.50;  Pair,  $8;  Yearling  Fe- 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$5  each;  one  doz,.  $42.  Will 
BhipC.O.D.  Instruction  book  free. 
W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 


D|  IV  D r\ U| C  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 
DU  I  if  9  County.  100  fresli  and 

nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BAERE,  VERMONT 


Ayrshire^  Bull  Ca^S 


Federal  accredited  herd. 

GREEN  MEADOWS  FARM.  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

PRIZE  STOCK,  BUTTER  STRAIN 

MncNaught  Homestead,  Bovina  Center,  N.  T. 

FOR  CU  CCD  Choice  breeding  Ewes,  in  car  lots. 

SALE  «nut.r  c.  S.  MILKS,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

and  a  few  young  ewes  from  imported  stock. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

SHROPSHIRES-nuTeu  ef/m'ed  ^  lambs 


Andrew  J.  Cochrane 


to  best  of  sires. 

Ripley,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Fail-mount  Shropshire  Rams  f.eiiind’i^qSris 

breeding.;  J.  E.  WATKINS,  Route  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Danr  <\hrnnchirnc _ yearling  &  RAM  lambs.  Bred 

IlGg.  will  U[iollll  Go  I rom  imported  ram  Flavious.  Ewes 
all  ages.  1  imported  ram.  Leroy  0.  Bower,  Lodlonville,  (i.Y. 

SHRftPQHIRF  Yearling  rams,  sired  by  250  lb  ,  imported 

Olllvur  OlllIYEi  ram.  FRED  VAN  FLEET  8  SONS.  Lodi,  N.  I. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams-^ros^ 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  and  Ram  Lambs,  sired 
by  Imported  Ram.  C.  G.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  Kambouillet  RAM  LAMBS 

100  to  120  lbs.  each.  II.  0.  BEAKUSI.EY,  llontonr  Falls,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Hampshire  Ram 

Hampshire  RamsS  Ewes 

Hall,  N.  Y. 


Stud  ram.  CIIAS.  E.  IUSLETT 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  Lambs,  ^Ewe  Lambs. 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


GOATS 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  BUCKS  ’KSSWJf?# 

8,  J.  8IIARPLES  -  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

GAIITC  for  sale,  2  bucks  and  3  goats,  2  with  kids,  3 
UUH  I  4  weeks  old.  FAVIER  BROS.,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


[ 


DOGS 


] 


Remember,  vaccination  means  your  protection 

Hy  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds  are  Vaccinated, 
proof  against  distemper.  Five  choice  pups  at  reduced 
prices  for  short  time.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  tork 

GKKMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES,  farm  raised,  very  strong  and 
healthy,  pedigreed,  8  weeks  old.  Males,  $30;  females, 
$20.  E.  SCHUBERT,  Catskills  View  Farm,  Box  82,  Athens,  N.Y.  j 


Knocks  Corns 

INSTANTLY 

Marvelous  new  medicated  tape  forms  a  thin 
comfortable  bandage  over  aching 
Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions.  Pain  ends 
instantly,  and  soon  the  hard  growth  is 
entirely  absorbed..  No  pad,  no  acid,  no 
poison.  Safe,  healing,  antiseptic. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

We  will  gladly  send  you  the  big  spool 
Comfitape  to  try.  Simply  write  ‘  ‘I  would 
like  to  try  Comfitape  at  your  risk.” 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Dept.  R,  Burlington,  Vt. 


SWINE 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S4.75  ;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
S5.00,  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  purebred  Chester  Whites, 
barrows,  boars  or  sows,  S6.00  each.  We  have  an  extra 
nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present,  either  purebreds  or 
cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  from  2 
to  50  pigs.,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  on  arrival  at  depot,  return  at  my  expense.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS, 

Ref.  Tanners  Nat’l  Bank.  Telephone  1415 

P.  S.— Orders  filled  promptly,  except  Maine  and  Conn., 
account  of  permit  which  is  usually  10  days’  delay. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  *4.50  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $5 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
6  weeks  old,  $6  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly.  Maine 
and  Connecticut  orders  1C  days  to  two  weeks’  delay,  account 
of  permit.  No  charges  for  b  lipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  ship 
from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


^PUREBRED  PIGS., 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID-SUMMEK  SALE— Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow.  unrelated  Hoar  or  Barrow  Pigs 
6  weeks  old,  S8.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock.  6  to  8  weeks  old.  S5.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  Ail  pigs 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


For  Sale -BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Registered  stock,  one  male  farrowed  .March  27th  1925* 
out  of  my  best  brood  sow.  Sired  by  Longfellow’’s  m’ 
which  is  a  grandson  of  Baron  Mastodon;  8  male  pigs 
farrowed  September  2.  1926,  a  litter  of  11  out  of  the  same 
dam  and  sire.  S.  S.  H0CHSTE7LER,  R  2,  Box  lio,  Meyersdale  Pa. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Selected  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire,  Berk 
.  „  „  ,  ,,  „  shire  and  Chester 

crossed.  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  S5.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Ho  charge  for  crating. 
W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


40  PIfiSi  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland  China 
„  grade.  6-8  weeks  old,  $8.00  each;  3 
mos.old,  $12.00  each.  4  bred  young  gilts,  $25.00  each 
Crated  free.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN.  York  Springs,  Pa.' 


UROCS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
^  mg-  A]1  ag0S  for  sale_ 
If.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrifielcl,  N.  Y 


0.1  fi  Bigtype.  Reg.  pigs,  $12.7Sea.  Unrelated  prs. 
w  .  f  *  w*  $2».  Bred  from  Grand  Champ.,  easy  feeding 
quick  growing  stock.  IshipC.O.D.  It.  Hill,  Seneca  F»11s,K.t! 


PnlanH  flhina  Gilts  anfl  Poars  from  modern  noted  west- 

ruidna  unma  era  bloodlines.  Little  Old  Farm.  No.  Braneb.N  J. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  type  with  quality 

National  Champion 
bloodlines.  CLOliDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa* 


1  00  CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC,  BERKSHIRE  n|f*0 

luy  b  weeks  old,  $5.00:  8  to  10  wueks  <  Id  rluN 
$6.00.  Pirebred  and  high-grade  pigs,  $7.00  1 
OAKS  DAIRY  FARM!  -  "V^yarusirtg,  Da. 


For  Sale-mTo  *,2  PIGS 


-  -  - - -  stork.  Friends’  Hospital 

Farm,  Trevose,  Pa.,  Jos.  S.  Keebier,  foreman.  Phone:  Churchvilfe  82-W 


Reg.  0. 1.  C.  and  Chester  White  Pigs  tf™ 


EUGENE  P. 
ill© 


ROGERS 
iN.  Y 


I  anrP  RprtahirPS  at  High  wood.  Special  offering  of 

LdlgtSDUlKMlireS  sows,  all  ages.  HARPEHDING,  Dundee,  N.T. 


DOGS 


TWO  PEDIGREED 

MALE  AIREDALES 

One  year  old,  $25.00  each 
HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALES — 6  mos.  old.  Males,  $25- 
■  Females.  SIO.  3  months  Airedales,  males.  $18* 
Females,  police  pedigreed,  2  mos.,  $25.  We  welcome  you 

to  write  ns.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass* 

WESTRIDGE  KENNELS. 

police  female  pups,  at  $20  each;  for  delivery  now. 


WANTED  *  A11.  breeds  of  puppies;  healthy;  no 
nniiib*.  cripples.  State  breed,  age  sex 

RACEBROOK  KENNELS,  Orange,  Conni 


Six  weeks 


For  Sale— English  Beagle  Pups  ski.  Eligible 

to  register,  well  eared  and  nicely  marked.  Small  size 
Price,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  J.  I>.  (*  RATES,  Whitesville,  X.  Y. 


WHITE  COLLIE  SPECIALS! 

Lovely  young  females,  best  type,  half  value 

ROSELA.NB  KENNELS,  Burkevlile,  Virginia 


pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  ^lios.,  drove  City,  F». 


Beautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind.  Males. 
Spay  females,  $10  each.  II.  111)110,  Thorndike,  Uaine 


Rgg  PoliCC  Pups  °ltheb?.st  Ported  blood  lines,  a 


WILDE  ECHO 


strain  of  extra  good  cattle  dogs. 

FARM  -  BARTON,  VT. 


HUNTING  FOXTERRIER  PUPS— 5  Mos’.  Old 

Hunting  good  now.  Also  something  fine  in  Keagles  and 

Foxhound  Pups.  F.  D.  HEYEN  Barryville,  N.  Y. 


RIRfl  nnr,  wanted,  pointer  or  setter,  must  be  thoroughly 
UIIIU  UUU  broken  on  woodcock;  state  full  particulars 
and  price.  Address  JOHN  T.  SEE,  218  Paterson  St,  Palerson,  N.  J. 


COXHQUNDS,  BEAGLES,  broken  dogs  and  pups.  Twenty-five 
•  years  a  breeder  on  this  farm,  reference  from  Maine  to 
Mexico  and  Canada  to  Canal  Zone.  F.  D.  HEYEN,  Barryville,  N.Y. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30  tb  St.,  New  York 
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/mother  or  eat  feature 
Added  This  Year 

Don’t  fail  to  attend .  There  will  he  a  school  hear  you 


EVEN  last  year’s  great  schools  have  been 
improved  for  this  year.  Another  great 
feature — something  entirely  new  in  schools 
of  this  kind — has  been  added. 

Forty  thousand  feet  of  amazing  moving 
pictures,  posed  and  taken  by  Rumely  ex¬ 
perts,  will  give  you  the  clearest,  most  inter¬ 
esting  power  farm  machinery  demonstra¬ 
tion  ever  shown! 

Marvelous  photography  will  show  you  the 
“insides”  in  action.  Animated  sectional 
views  will  show  how  hidden  parts  operate. 
Cut  away  views  will  show  actual  internal 
operation  of  machines  so  you  can  never 
forget.  Slow-motion  views  of  “close-ups” 
will  make  every  detail  clear. 

This  remarkable  Movie  Feature  adds  new 
fame  to  Advance-Rumely  Schools.  It  has 
required  months  and  months  to  complete. 
It  is  given  in  addition  to  practical  work  in 
the  school  shop  and  the  usual  splendid 
lectures  by  our  practical  experts. 


Where  Schools  Will  Be  Held 
Aberdeen,  S.  D.;  Amarillo,  Tex.; 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Columbus,  O.; 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Des  Moines,  la.;  Fargo, 
N.  D.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Madison, 
Wis.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Sidney,  Neb.;  Wichita,  Kan. 


Many  get  the  entire  course 
FREE  of  CHARGE! 

Don’t  miss  the  school  this  year.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  cannot  be  duplicated.  And 
remember,  there  is  a  way  by  which  you  can 
get  this  fine  training,  praised  and  valued 
by  thousands  of  farmers,  absolutely  free 
of  charge.  Don’t  delay.  Mail  the  coupon 
at  once.  Get  the  facts  so  you  can  make 
your  reservations  early. 

Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  Inc. 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Cow  Comfort 
Means  Greater 
Production 

Jamesway  Stalls  are  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  most 
comfort  for  the  cows;  to 
keep  cows  clean;  to  save 
labor,  time,  feed  and  bed¬ 
ding;  to  improve  cow 
health. 

For  nearly  2  0  year s  J ames- 
way  Stalls  have  been 

recognized  by  leading  dairymen  as  the  BEST 
designed  and  BEST  built  Stalls,  therefore,  the 
cheapest.  By  providing  the  cow  with  more  com¬ 
fort  they  increase  milk  production.  In  fact, 
Jamesway  Stalls  soon  pay  for  themselves  in  this 
respect  alone. 

Write  For  Barn  Equipment  Catalog 

Write  today  for  our  big  Free  Barn  Equipment  Catalog. 
Learn  all  about  Jamesway  Stalls,  Litter  Carriers,  Drinking 
Cups,  Calf  and  Bull  Pens,  Hog  and  Poultry  House 
equipment.  Don’t  buy  equipment  of  any  kind  until  you 
get  this  free  book  and  see  for  yourself  the  many  superior 
qualities  of  Jamesway  Equipment — equipment  that  costs 
less  in  the  long  run  because  it  lasts  longer,  increases 
production  and  cuts  down  labor  and  feed  costs.  Write 
to  office  nearest  you. 

James  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  139 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BARN 


EQUIPMENT 


Stalls 
Litter 
Carriers 
Drinking 
Caps 

Ventilating 
Systems,  etc. 


a 


Milk  and  Live  Stock 


A  Milk  Tasting  Contest 

The  picture  shown  below  represents 
a  rather  unusual  milk  test,  which 
was  worked  out  at  a  meeting  of  Guern¬ 
sey  breeders,  held  the  'middle  of  August, 
on  Locust  Grove  Farm,  in  New  Jersey. 
This  picture  is  taken  from  the  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Journal.  These  Guernsey  breed¬ 
ers  seem  to  be  a  sociable  class  of  people. 
They  have  many  picnic  meetings  during 
the  year,  and  they  seem  to  'be  very  strong 
supporters  of  their  'breed. 

The  test  which  is  illustrated  by  this 
picture  was  known  as  a  tasting  contest, 
‘the  effort  being  to  see  if  people  can  detect 
any  difference  in  the  taste  and  quality  of 
milk  from  the  different  breeds.  In  the 
case  shown  two  boys  and  two  girls  from 
10  to  12  years  old  were  each  given  two 
glasses  of  milk.  One  contained  Guernsey 
milk  and  the  other  Ayrshire  milk,  and  the 
Children  were  asked  if  they  could  see  any 
difference.  Two  other  groups  were  se¬ 
lected.  One  contained  four  men  and  the 
other  four  women.  All  were  blindfold 


butter  granules  are  about  wheat  kernel 
size.  It  will  appear  like  popcorn  par¬ 
ticles  and  will  expose  the  greatest  amount 
of  surface  area  to  the  wash  water.  If 
the  churning  is  continued  until  one  large 
mass  of  butter  has  been  gathered,  frhe 
buttermilk  will  have  become  incorporated 
into  the  butter  and  no  amount  of  washing 
will  completely  remove  it.  This  point  is 
important  in  all  churning  and  is  the  more 
so  if  the  butter  is  'to  be  stored  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  bacteria  that  pro¬ 
duce  off  flavors  act  upon  this  incorpor¬ 
ated  buttermilk,  hence  the  necessity  of 
removing  it.  j.  w.  b. 

The  3.5  Milk  Test 

Relative  to  the  proposal  to  increase 
the  fat  test  of  milk  sold  in  New  York 
State  to  3.5  per  cent,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  proposal  on  the  whole  might  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  It  would  probably  prevent  the  dis¬ 
putes  in  the  system  of  paying  for  excess 
fat  as  now  conducted,  and  I  believe  that 
as  a  beverage  3.5  per  cent  is  much  more 
palatable.  As  you  probably  know,  the 
present  tendency  is  to  prefer  milk  not  to 


Testing  Milk  by  Taste 


and  each  given  the  two  glasses  of  milk. 
It  came  out  that  all  the  children  guessed 
correctly.  They  seemed  to  know  how 
Guernsey  milk  ought  to  taste.  Of  the 
four  men  two  judged  the  milk  correctly, 
and  three  of  the  women  were  also  correct. 
It  was  an  interesting  test,  and  one  that 
might  be  followed  to  advantage  at  other 
similar  picnics.  There  are  claims  made 
for  each  breed  of  cattle,  and  it  is  well 
enough  to  have  the  people  who  produce 
the  milk  and  sell  it  know  just  what  their 
goods  represent. 


Butter  Off  Flavor 

I  have  one  cow  and  churn  once  a  week. 
The  butter  seems  to  have  a  “cheesy” 
taste  and  odor.  What  is  tire  cause  of 
this,  and  the  remedy  therefor?  o.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

Cheesy  flavors  may  be  caused  by  a  high 
buttermilk  content ;  ripening  the  cream 
until  it  is  too  sour  or  a  combination  of 
both  factors.  The  high  acidity  of  souring 
is  found  in  farm  butter  because  of  the 
lack  of  proper  cooling  facilities.  Cream 
as  soon  as  separated  should  be  cooled  the 
same  as  milk  to  a  temperature  below  50 
degrees  if  possible.  When  it  is  time  to 
ripen  the  cream  it  should  then  be  brought 
to  a  higher  temperature  until  midly  sour. 
This  usually  requires  about  12  hours  in 
Summer  and  the  temperature  should  be 
about  72  degrees  F.  The  cream  should 
be  cooled  to  the  churning  temperature 
(52  to  5G  degrees  F.)  and  held  at  that 
temperature  for  at  least  two  hours  before 
churning.  This  will  give  a  butter  which 
is  firm  and  waxy  and  not  salvy  as  will 
be  the  case  in  churning  cream  immediate¬ 
ly  after  it  lias  been  ripened  and  cooled  to 
churning  temperatures.  A  dairy  ther¬ 
mometer  is  indispensable  in  churning 
work. 

In  reference  to  the  incorporation  of 
buttermilk  which  will  later  cause  a 
cheesy  flavor,  especially  after  the  butter 
is  in  storage,  the  butter  should  be  washed 
enough  times  to  remove  all  buttermilk. 
The  final  churning  is  stopped  when  the 


exceed  4  per  cent  for  babies,  so  that  from 
all  points  of  view  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  increase.  It  would  tend  to  standard¬ 
ize  milk  for  all  purposes,  and  should 
of  course  carry  with  it  a  proportionate 
increase  in  price.  In  any  event  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  in¬ 
teresting.  ,G.  VAN  B.  ROBERTS. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Relative  to  increasing  fat  test  on  milk 
to  3.5  per  cent  it  might  be  all  right  if 
the  consumer  wants  to  pay  for  it.  If, 
for  example,  the  producer  gets  $3  per 
100  lbs.  for  3  per  cent  milk,  of  course, 
the  consumer  gets  all  the  sugar,  solids, 
etc.,  with  this  first  3  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat.  If  the  farmer  produces  4  per  cent 
milk,  he  would  get  40c  premium.  This 
1  lb.  butterfat  figured  on  the  80  per  cent 
basis  would  make  1  1/5  lb.  of  butter 
which  would  sell  in  our  local  market  at 
50c  per  lb.  or  (50c ;  farmer  is  losing  20c 
or  penalized  for  making  what'  the  liquid 
market  seems  to  require.  If  the  consum¬ 
er  wants  3.4  to  4  per  cent  milk  he  should 
be  willing  to  pay  at  least  the  manufac¬ 
tured  price  for  the  extra  butterfat  he 
wants  in  the  milk ;  95  per  cent  of  the 
cattle  in  this  section  are  Holsteins  with 
butterfat  on  an  average  3.3  to  3.5,  but  if 
the  consumer  insists  on  3.5  milk  they  are 
sure  to  get  it.  If  the  State  raised  the 
standard  to  3.5  it  would  put  a  number  of 
the  farmers  out  of  the  liquid  market 
temporarily,  until  they  can  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  new  standard. 

JOHN  C.  REAGAN. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Milk 

Your  comment  on  the  producers  of 
Guernsey  milk  on  page  1246  is  wrong.  In 
the  first  place  the  Guernsey  cow  is  the 
only  cow  that  puts  the  golden  color  in 
her  milk,  cream  and  butter,  and  also 
puts  in  at  least  5  per  cent  of  butterfat. 
The  producers  of  Guernsey  milk  around 
Boston  are  getting,  and  have  been  getting, 
11  cents  per  measured  quart  for  their 
milk,  at  the  barn,  for  some  time.  We 
also  have  a  dealer  in  Albany  who  is  giv¬ 
ing  10  cents  a  quart  to  the  producer,  as 
well  as  in  Poughkeepsie,  Newburgh, 
Rochester  and  Syracuse,  and  I  sell  all 
the  milk  I  can  produce  for  10  cents  per 
measured  quart  delivered  on  board  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  at  Catskill  for 
Kingston.  L.  S.  WHITE. 


Professor  (after  being  fished  out  of 
the  water)  :  “The.  worst  of  it  is  that  I 
have  just  remembered  that  I  can  swim!” 
- — Notenkraker. 
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Every  dairyman,  hog-raiser  and 
farmer  will  be  interested  in  this 

ANNOUNCEMENT  * 

Dr.  Hess  IMPROVED  Stock  Tonic 


For  30  years  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  has  been 
the  acknowledged  standard  conditioner  for 
cows.  The  best  known  and  most  effective 
product  of  its  kind. 


Now  comes  the  biggest  improvement: 
ever  made  in  a  stock  tonic!  The  most  im¬ 
portant  development  that  has  ever  taken 
place  with  any  Dr.  Hess  product. 


Additional  Mineral  Substances  Added 


In  addition  to  those  minerals  which  have  long  been  used 
in  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic,  the  Improved  Stock  Tonic  con¬ 
tains  calcium  carbonate,  calcium  phosphate  and  potassium 
iodide,  all  combined  in  such  proportions  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  best  results. 

The  prospective  purchaser  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  .Stock 
Tonic  has  a  right  to  ask  just  what  results  may  be  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  these  new  minerals.  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  as  follows: 

Calcium  carbonate 

Recognized  as  an  important  mineral  on  account  of  its 
action  on  the  intestinal  tract  being  antiseptic  and  antacid. 
Absorbed  into  the  body,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  tissues,  especially  bones,  consequently 
necessary  for  proper  growth  and  development  of  animals, 
and  particularly  to  insure  strong,  well-developed  bones  in 
the  new-born  animal. 

An  important  mineral  constituent  of  milk,  therefore, 
should  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  all  milk-pro¬ 
ducing  animals. 

Calcium  phosphate 

Very  essential  to  the  animal’s  body  to  prevent  rickets,  leg 
weakness  and  other  diseases  dependent  upon  the  necessary 
mineral  constituents  to  insure  strong,  healthy  bones.  This 
mineral  greatly  assists  the  action  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
others  in  maintaining  a  normal  mineral  balance  which  .is  of 
vital  importance  in  live-stock  production  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs. 

Potassium  iodide 

This  is  essential  to  normal  growth  and  development  of 
young  animals.  Makes  a  strong  and  more  vigorous  fetus. 
Prevents  hairless  pigs,  goiter  in  lambs,  calves,  kids  and 
foals.  Stimulates  the  activity  of  the  glands  in  the  body  and 
is  recognized  as  a  preventive  for  goiter  in  all  animals. 
As  this  latter  condition  with  its  attendant  evils  is  becoming 
more  widespread,  it  represents  a  distinct  step  in  advance, 
and  thereby  enhances  the  value  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 


Nothing  has  been  left  out 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  contains — as  it  always 
has — nux  vomica,  the  greatest  of  nerve  tonics,  which  in¬ 
vigorates  every  organ  of  the  body.  It  contains  the  same 
valuable  appetizers  and  stomach  tonics.  It  still  embodies 
the  laxatives,  the  diuretics  and  vermifuges. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  the  same  reliable 
worm  expeller  it  has  always  been.  Gets  rid  of  worms,  and 
what’s  more,  keeps  the  animal  free  of  them. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  all  it  has  ever  been— 
but  far  more.  It  is  now  an  even  better  weight-builder  for 
hogs.  An  even  more  effective  milk-increaser  for  cows. 

In  a  recent  verified  test  made,  January,  1926,  on  a  herd 
of  high-grade  dairy  cows — cows  that  were  being  fed  a 
well-known  prepared  dairy  feed,  together  with  clover  and 
soy  bean  hay — Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  was  added 
to  the  ration,  and  there  was  a  gain  on  an  average  of  just 
9  gallons  of  milk  per  cow  in  30  days,  and  an  increase  in 
the  butter  fat  of  4/1  0  of  one  per  cent. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  now  produces  so  much 
more  profit  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  that  no  dairyman  or 
farmer  can  afford  not  to  use  it. 

There  is  no  other  product  on  the  market  that  will  accom¬ 
plish  so  much  at  so  little  cost — and  with  such  sure  results.; 

We  guarantee  results 

Get  a  supply  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  from 
your  dealer,  25  lbs.  for  ea'ch  5  cows.  Try  it.  Test  it  from' 
beginning  to  end.  You  are  the  judge  and  the  jury!  If  it 
does  not  do  all  we  say  and  all  you  expect  it  to,  if  it  does  not 
increase  the  quantity  of  the  milk  you  get,  if  it  does  not  show 
you  a  real  cash-money  profit — take  the  empty  container 
back  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money.  He  will  gladly 
refund  all  you  have  paid,  for  he  knows  we  will  reimburse 
him  without  query  or  quibble. 

You  can  be  sure  that  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 
is  the  finest  stock  tonic  that  can  be  made.  You  can  be 
certain  that  it  produces  real  results  that  you  can  see,  or  we 
could  never  afford  to  sell  it  on  a  guarantee  like  that. 


DR.  HESS  Improved  STOCK  TONIC 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

with  minerals  added 

Prices:  25-lb.  Pail  $3.00.  100-Ib.  Drum  $10.00.  500  lbs.  9V2C»  1000  lbs.  9c.  Ton  Lots  8 /4c  Per  K* 

Except  in  the  Far  West  and  Canada 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Incorporated,  Ashland ,  Ohio 
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Here  Is  Proof  that 

aSi  rruefei  tk  Co«*  cw 


“In  1905  we  installed  our  Burrell  Milkers,  and  for  21  years 
they  have  done  all  our  milking.  The  four  cows  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  picture  [above]  have  been  milked  with  a  Bur¬ 
rell  Milker  for  more  than  14  years.  Most  of  our  herd  is  of 
at  least  a  third  or  fourth  generation  of  cows  that  have  never 
been  milked  by  hand.” — M.  E.  Timmerman  &  Son. 


Many  dairymen  who  have  had  no 
experience  with  a  Burrell  Milker 
cannot  believe  that  it  milks  the 
cows  clean .  But  here  is  proof. 
And  there  are  hundreds  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  dairymen  who  have 
had  experiences  similar  to  that  of 
the  Messrs.  Timmerman. 

It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean 

What  is  meant  by  the  statement, 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean  ”2-  Just 
exactly  what  the  words  mean  in 
their  usual  sense.  The  only  reason 
why  the  question  is  ever  asked  is 
simply  because  dairymen  who  have 
had  no  experience  with  a  Burrell 
Milker  cannot  believe  it  milks  the 
cows  clean!  But  the  proof  is  in 
the  performance,  records  of  which 
stack  upon  each  other  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds.  When  there  are  generations 


upon  generations  of  cows  that  have 
never  been  milked  by  hand,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  Burrell  milks  the  cows  clean. 

Here  Are  the  4  Reasons 

(1)  The  Air  *  Cushion  Teat  Cup, 
which  supports  and  compresses  the 
teats  by  air  alone;  (2)  the  A wto- 
matic  Controller,  which  regulates 
the  suction  to  suit  exactly  each  in¬ 
dividual  cow;  (3)  the  Sanitary 
Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely  pre¬ 
vents  contamination  of  the  milk 
from  the  pipe  line;  (4)  the  Positive  Re¬ 
lief  Pulsator,  which  gives  complete 
rest  between  pulsations  and  assures 
natural  circulation — these  are  the 
four  reasons  why  the  Burrell  milks 
the  cows  clean.  Each  is  explained 
in  the  Burrell  catalog,  a  copy  of 
which  every  dairyman  should  have. 

Skims  the  Milk  Clean 

skimming  cream  separator 
you  can  buy.  It  has  a 
greater  capacity  to  given 
size  bowl,  to  a  given  speed 
and  to  a  given  amount  of 
power  than  any  other  sep¬ 
arator.  Four  sizes  —  350, 
500,  750,  1000  lbs.  — hand 
or  power  driven.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  illus¬ 
trated  catalog,  free  to  you. 


And  Here's  the  Separator  that 

If  you  are  separating  your 
milk,  you  need  a  Burrell 
Cream  Separator — It  Skims 
the  Milk  Clean.  The  old 
Burrell-Simplex  was  never 
equalled  for  close  skim¬ 
ming,  and  the  same  won¬ 
derful  Link  Blades  which 
made  it  famous  make  this 
simplified,  easy-running 
quality  machine  the  closest 


Send  For  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dairy¬ 
men.  One  pictures  and  describes  the  flurrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean’’.  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean”.  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 

(Fill  out  coupon  below,  clip  here  and  mail  today).. 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.  INC.,  20  Albany  St.,  Little  Fails,  New  York. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  two  free  books  described  above. 

My  dealer’s  name  is  . 


•  His  post  office  is . . .  State  . 

I  milk . cows.  I  dod°ot  use  a  nailking  machine.  I  sell  whoufmilk 

(number) 

My  name  is  . . 

My  post  office  is .  State .... 


Florida  Dairy  Farms 

in  the  sandy  red  clay  hills  of  Middle  North  Florida, 
(lood  house -and  complete  set  of  buildings.  Artesian 
Well,  200  acres  or  more,  $10.00  to  $60.00  per  acre.  Small 
down  payment  with  ten  years  to  complete  purchase. 
All  concentrates  raised  light  on  the  farm.  Never  have 
to  buy  feed.  Can  have  all  year  around  pastures.  Alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  in  winter  and  Kuazu  in  summer  carry 
two  or  three  cows  per  acre  the  year  around.  Carpet 
grass  and  Bermuda  grass  better  than  blue  grass  and 
grow  ten  to  eleven  months  a  year. 

Milk  sells  for  50  cents  a  gallon  in  summer;  60  cents 
in  winter.  No  tuberculosis  in  Florida.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Monticell.,  Florida 


SAMPLE  BOX 

FREE 


Wonder  Ointment  From  * 
Sheep’s  Wool  Works  Like  Magic 

A  wonderful  healing  ointment  extracted  from  the 
wool  of  sheep  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 
of  Ohio.  An  amazing  remedy  for  Burns,  Scalds, 
Cuts,  Sores,  or  any  flesh  wounds  on  man  or  beast. 
Even  stubborn  cases  of  Eczema,  Rash  or  Chillbiains 
yield  to  its  soothing  relief. 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  this  wonder  salvo 
and  to  prove  its  amazing:  healing  properties  Mr.  Phillips 
wants  to  send  a  liberal  FREE  TRIAL  package  to  you. 
Write  today  for  your  FREE  sample  and  booklet  of  uses. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  61  Corsna  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


FOR  ANy 
A  BELT  1 


'A  2 pieces! 
to  metal 
hinge 


SltWl 

The  easiest  lac¬ 
ing  to  put  on;  “stays 
put”  the  longest,  too. 
No  holes  to  punch.  “A  joint 
in  a  jiffy.”  Teeth  clinch  down 
flat  on  both  sides  of  belt.  To  take 
apart,  just  push  out  hinge  pin. 


'■  U3e(l  and  recommended  by  leading  agri- 
///%$'  cultural  schools,  by  belting,  tractor  and 
implement  manufacturers  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 

Sold  in  handy  packages  of  two  6-inch  joints 
or  larger  standard  boxes. 


Sold  by  hardware  and  implement  dealers 


||  LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 

Shall  He  Sell  Cream  or 
Milk? 

One  question  in  regard  to  the  dairy 
cow.  The  local  retail  situation  is  such 
that  the  sale  of  retail  milk,  I  am  told, 
is  not  an  attractive  business.  But  a 
large  manufacturer  of  butter  insists  that 
the  cow  is  more  profitable  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  if  cream  alone  is  sold  (35  to  40c 
per  pound),  and  the  skim-milk  fed  to 
pigs  and  chickens.  I  am  just  casting 
about  for  a  quick  profitable  turnover  for 
a  farm  investment,  and  many  suggest  for 
the  purpose  the  dairy  cow  as  a  leader, 
supported  by  poultry  and  pigs.  May  I 
have  an  expression  of  your  opinion  along 
these  lines?  ,  o.  r.  n. 

Oklahoma. 

Naturally  we  cannot  give  definite  ad¬ 
vice  about  conditions  in  Oklahoma.  In 
general  the  question  of  whether  one  shall 
sell  liquid  milk  or  cream  depends  upon 
many  conditions.  The  situation  as  re¬ 
gards  a  market,  the  farm  help  question, 
the  dairy  conveniences,  the  prices  of 
cream  and  the  cost  of  shipping  as  well 
as  other  things  all  have  to  be  considered. 
We  hear  of  some  farmers  who  are  leaving 
the  liquid  milk  business  and  handling 
cream  or  making  dairy  butter.  Some  of 
them  claim  to  have  profited  by  this 
change,  while  others  are  not  sure  about 
it.  The  price  of  butterfat  should  deter¬ 
mine  the  matter  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  whole  milk.  Then  the  kind  of 
cows  kept  will  also  make  a  difference. 
Good  grades  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
kept  economically  on  a  farm  where  clover 
or  Alfalfa  can  easily  be  grown,  will 
usually  give  a  heavier  profit  at  cream 
production  than  where  the  milk  is  sold 
for  direct  consumption  in  competition 
with  milk  of  a  lower  quality,  but  with  a 
larger  quantity  per  cow. 

In  the  West  with  such  prices  as  you 
figure  our  belief  is  that  you  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  to  stock  up  with  high-grade  cattle  and 
sell  cream,  feeding  the  skim-milk  to 
poultry  and  hogs  as  you  suggest. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
cases  in  the  East  where  dairymen  are 
favorably  situated  for  nmchmm"  ^  liigh- 
class  milk  without  great  expense  in  ship¬ 
ping  it  to  the  cities.  In  such  cases  it 
will  usually  happen  tjiat  the  sale  of 
liquid  milk  pays  better  than  the  sale  of 
cream  alone.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  location  and  personal  equipment 
for  the  work,  but  generally  in  the  West 
we  think  that  cream  production  will  pay 
better. 


Why  let  that  lump  develop,  ruin  a  valuable  cow, 
spread  from  animal  to  animal,  scatter  infection 
dangerous  to  man  and  beast  over  your  premises? 
Not  to  treat  at  all  is  disastrous;  improper  treat¬ 
ment  is  long-drawn  out,  tedious,  painful  to  the 
animal,  uncertain  and  costly.  Use  Actinoform, 
the  sure  treatment,  and  get  quick  results. 

Money  Back  if  it  Fails 

Cases  new  and  old,  mild  and  severe,  yield  to  this 
remarkable  preparation.  Brings  average  case  to 
sudden  end,  healing  often  without  scar — over 
98K%  successful.  In  use  over  30  years — now 
more  popular  than  ever.  10,000  cases  successfully 
treated  last  year.  Users  must  be  satisfied.  If 
Actinoform  ever  fails  you  get  your  money  back. 

COSTS  LITTLE— EASY  TO  USE 

But  gets  big  results.  One  $2.50  bottle  enough  in 
average  case— often  enough  for  several  cases.  No 
treatment  so  sure  and  successful.  Actinoform 
stops  lump  jaw  short  with  little  cost.  No  experience 
necessary.  Anyone  can  get  results.  Our  directions 
are  complete,  simple  and  easy  to  follow.  No 
tedious  treatment  or  complicated  operations. 

ACTINOFORM 

The  Quick  Sure  Treatment  for 

LUMP  JAW 

Fleming’s  Guaranteed  Remedies 

ACTINOFORM — Lump  Jaw . $2.50 

FISTOFORM— Fistula,  Poll  Evil . $2.50 

SPAVIN  AND  RINGBONE  PASTE— Bone 

Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sldebone . $2.00 

SPAVIN  LIQUID— Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splints  $2.00 

LINIMENT — Sprains,  Strains,  Soreness . $1.00 

TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS— Heaves,  Blood 

Disorders,  etc . $1.00 

SWEENY  BLISTER— Hip  Sweeny,  Shoulder 

Sweeny . $1.00 

COLIC  MIXTURE— Spasmodic  and  Flatu¬ 
lent  Colic . $1.00 

WART  REMOVER— Flat,  Blood  &  Seed  Warts  $1.00 

EYE  LOTION — Ail  Eye  Inflammations . 50 

HORNSTOP — Stops  Horn  Growth  in  Calves 

and  Kids . 50 

GALLOFORM — Galls,  Ulcers,  Sores . 50 

HEALING  OIL— Abrasions, WireCuts, Wounds  .50 
HOG  WORM  CAPSULES— Sure,  Safe— per  100  $4.00 

CHICKEN  LICE  POWDER — 2 >6  Lbs . 85 

*»  »*  «•  5  Lbs .  $1.40 

ASK  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  OR  YOUR  BANKER 
aboutus.  Men  in  your  neighborhood  knowFLEMING'S 
— and  can  tell  you  how  good  Fleming  preparations  are. 

Free  Book  &  Veterinary  Advice 

198  pages  on  livestock  disease  treatments.  Easy  to 
understand.  Nearly  million  mailed.  Save  money,  get 
one — mailed  FREE  on  request.  Fleming’s  veterinarians 
are  at  your  service.  Write  us  details.  Full  treatment 
outlined  on  any  case.  We  ship  promptly  and  prepay  post¬ 
age.  Order  NOW,  or  write  for  advice  and  FREE  book. 

O  CMlfcJP  DDAC  loo  Union  Stock 

rLClYllllU  DllUO.  Yards,  CHICAGO 


Butter  Must 
Look  Good— 

Be  Appetizing 


Points  of  a  Good  Milker 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives  Winter 


One  thing  that  seems  to  trouble  many 
purchasers  of  cattle  for  dairying  is  to 
judge  from  conformation,  etc.,  whether 
an  individual  is  or  will  be  a  profitable 
milker.  I  have  found  that  all  signs  fail 
occasionally  and  that  sometimes  an  ani¬ 
mal  will  show  both  good  and  poor  points 
and  be  either  profitable  or  otherwise  one 
year,  and  the  opposite  the  next,  so  we 
cannot  always  be  sure  as  to  points.  If 
I  were  selecting  for  myself  the  follow¬ 
ing  would  be  points  for  which  I  should 
look,  and  if  not  found  any  animal  would 
not  be  considered  desirable,  no  matter 
how  large  or  handsome  she  was.  Most 
of  these  points  can  be  notefi  upon  a  calf 
after  about  four  weeks  if  well  fed. 

1.  A  broad  nose  and  mouth,  at  least 
1%  in.  wider  at  end  than  at  4  in.  toward 
eyes  on  milkers,  and  proportionate  with 
younger  stock ;  bulls  included. 

2.  A  spacing  of  three  or  more  finger 
widths  between  two  back  ribs  extending 
well  down  toward  belly ;  the  longer  the 
back  rib  the  better ;  an  excellent  point  in 
bulls  as  well  as  cows. 

3.  A  wide  and  long  escutcheon  with  no 
breaks  or  curls  above  the  udder;  curls 
upon  the  back  of  udder  are  better  than 
not ;  this  point  is  not  so  noticeable  upon 
bulls  as  cows. 

4.  The  milk  veins  should  be  large  and 
long ;  the  crookeder  the  better,  and  should 
come  from  between  fourth  and  fifth  rib 
or  farther  forward ;  heavy  veins  upon  the 
udder  are  also  good. 

5.  Other  secondary  points  include 
mealy  (pliable)  skin;  broad  milk  cord 
found  vertically  above  the  flank ;  long 
slender  tail,  end  of  dock  coming  below 
points  of  gambrel ;  deep  pocket  on  front 
of  both  shoulder  and  hind  leg,  near  flank, 
inside  front;  rough  back,  not  humped. 

6.  A  herd  sire  should  have  as  many  of 
the  foregoing  points  as  possible  to  obtain, 
together  with  four  well-defined  teats. 

All  of  these  points  may  be  found  in  all 
milking  cattle,  some  being  more  con¬ 
spicuous  in  different  individuals,  and 
often  very  pronounced,  while  other  points 
are  negligible.  Such  animals  are  like 
buying  insurance  with  your  subscription 
— doubtful  and  often  unsatisfactory  to 
purchaser.  Howard  h.  house. 


Butter  that  Golden 
June  Shade 


Just  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of 
cream  before  churning  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter 
Color”  is  purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  years  by  all 
large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Abso¬ 
lutely  tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington.  Vermont. 


EDWARDS 

METAL 

Make  Your  Money  Go  Farther 

Save  the  middleman’s  profit  by  buying  direct  fromr 
us  at  factory  prices.  Get  better  Quality,  lasting  satis¬ 
faction.  We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own 
sheets,  control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized 
Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard.  Paints,  Ready-Made 
Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc. 

GEf  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get  better 
value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  metal 
roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  wonder- 
■m  fully  low  prices,  lasting  satisfac- 

B*  tion.  Ask  for  Roofing  Book  No. 

■  mm  173,  or  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  &  THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1623-1073  Butler  St. 

ROOling  DOOk  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Market  News  an  a  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


/o.mnlied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
(SupP Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 


The  apple  market  has  been  unsatisfac- 
torv  with  accumulations  tending  to  hold 
down  the  price.  Current  receipts  were 
liberal,  over  500  carloads  being  received 
for  the  week,  the  New  York  State  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  New  York  market  equaling 
275  carloads  and  the  growers  in  the  State 
of  Washington  shipped  around  150  car¬ 
loads  to  this  market.  Vermont  apples 
arriving  on  the  market  equaled  about  22 
carloads  but  arrivals  from  other  States, 
mostly  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  apple  sec¬ 
tions,  seldom  exceeded  10  carloads  each 
for  the  week.  During  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  over  1,500  carloads  of  apples  were 
received  from  about  15  different  States. 
Vermont  McIntosh  sold  around  $7.50  a 
barrel  for  A2%s  stock,  while  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  Wealthy,  Northwestern  Greenings 
and  Alexanders  seldom  exceeded  $2.50  to 
$3  a  barrel,  unless  very  large  or  fancy. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  varieties 
such  as  Delicious  and  McIntosh,  sales  in 
bushel  baskets  generally  ranged  from  50 
to  90c.  Lettuce  has  been  holding  fairly 
steady  with  some  of  the  best  selling 
around  $1.75  per  crate  of  two  dozen  heads. 
The  late  crop  of  New  York  State  lettuce 
is  reported  as  light,  the  poor  yield  and 
condition  bringing  the  estimate  about 
140,000  cases  below  the  1925  production. 
Colorado  is  about  through  shipping  for 
the  season,  frost  cutting  down  the  es¬ 
timated  shipments  considerably.  New 
Jersey’s  crop  is  expected  to  exceed  last 
year’s  yield  by  about  200,000  crates. 
Peaches  have  been  very  dull  and  prices 
rather  low.  The  cantaloupe  market  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  western  shippers 
as  eastern  districts  are  through  for  the 
season.  Cauliflower  has  been  selling  fair¬ 
ly  well.  Cabbage  held  about  steady  all 
the  week,  but  onions  were  generally  dull. 
During  the  month  of  September  more 
onions  were  received  in  New  York  from 
Spain  than  from  local  points,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  380  carloads  being  received  from 
Spain  compared  with  about  270  carloads 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 
However,  many  of  the  Spanish  onions 
will  be  consigned  to  various  interior  mar¬ 
kets.  Lima  beans  continue  to  sell  at 
good  prices,  but  string  beans  were  dull. 
There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the 
potato  market.  Offerings  were  liberal, 
but  the  market  held  fairly  steady,  as  re¬ 
ceivers  were  reluctant  to  grant  conces¬ 
sions  in  prices  due  to  the  cost  at  ship¬ 
ping  points.  Maine  Green  Mountains  are 
now  arriving  in  carload  quantities  and 
appear  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


Hebrew  holidays  the  latter  half  of  Sep¬ 
tember  interfered  with  the  normal  move¬ 
ment  of  eggs  and  accumulations  were 
rather  heavy.  Price  trends  were  down¬ 
ward  for  a  few  days,  nearby  fancy  whites 
dropping  2c  a  dozen.  After  the  holidays, 
however,  accumulations  were  soon  re¬ 
duced  and  the  demand  showed  consider¬ 
able  improvement.  Prices  on  nearby 
fancy  white  eggs  advanced  4  to  5c  a  doz¬ 
en.  The  Pacific  Coast  eggs  also  brought 
higher  prices  as  buyers  of  fancy  quality 
eggs  have  been  having  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  full  amount  of  high-grade 
eggs  needed.  Competition  has  been  rather 
keen  between  refrigerator  eggs  and  under¬ 
grades  of  fresh.  The  market  was  well 
supplied  with  undergrade  eggs  and  poor 
stock  has  moved  very  slowly. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been  ir¬ 
regular.  During  the  .veek  ending  October 
2  nine  carloads  of  express  live  poultry 
were  received,  about  the  same  as  for  the 
week  previous,  but  freight  receipts  were 
161  carloads  compared  with  240  carloads 
for  the  previous  week.  In  spite  of  the 
heavy  offerings  the  previous  week,  the 
week  opened  with  a  fairly  active  demand 
for  freight  stock  as  the  slaughter  houses 
had  a  rather  close  clearance  over  the 
week-end.  During  the  middle  of  the  week 
the  market  was  quiet,  but  a  good  de¬ 
mand  developed  unexpectedly  toward  the 
close  and  prices  were  well  maintained. 
Express  live  poultry  were  in  very  limited 
demand  early  in  the  week,  but  were  very 
firm  toward  the  close,  especially  on  Leg¬ 
horn  chickens.  The  dressed  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  was  inclined  to  be  weak,  especially 
barreled  packed  chickens.  Barreled 
packed  fowl  were  in  rather  light  supply, 
but  the  demand  was  moderate  and  prices 
held  fairly  steady.  The  price  on  western 
broilers  and  fryers,  box-packed,  has  been 
unfavorable  compared  with  values  at 
western  shipping  points  and  considerable 
stock  has  been  placed  in  storage  awaiting 
a  more  favorable  market. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  somewhat  lighter 
and  an  active  demand  was  reported  at 
the  various  receiving  points  within  the 
city.  Accumulations  have  been  cleaned  up 
and  with  light  invoices  a  firm  undertone 
was  felt  in  the  market.  Old  and  new 
hay  of  the  same  grade  is  now  selling  at 
about  the  same  price.  Receipts  of  rye 
straw  were  liberal,  demand  slow  and 
prices  dropped  about  a  dollar  per  ton. 

B.  w.  S. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  corn  crop  is  out  ot  the  way  and 
cranberries  have  arrived.  Everything 
points  towards  Winter,  Most  fruits  very 


plentiful  and  low. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firmer ;  creamery,  42  to  52c ;  dairy,  38  to 
39c.  Cheese,  steady ;  new  daisies,  24  to 
25c ;  flats,  25  to  26c ;  longhorns,  26  to 
27c.  Eggs,  firmer;  hennery  47  to  56c; 
State  and  western  candled,  41  to  46c ; 
storage,  39  to  40c. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  steady  ;  turkeys,  52 
to  60c ;  fowls,  23  to  35c ;  springers,  30  to 
33c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  23c ;  ducks,  30  to 
34c ;  geese,  23  to  26c.  Live  poultry,  weak ; 
fowls,  20  to  26c ;  broilers,  23  to  30c ; 
ducks,  26  to  29c ;  geese,  21  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady 
for  choice ;  Transparents,  bu.,  25  to  40c ; 
Duchess,  50c  to  $1 :  early  Greening,  60 
to  90c ;  crabapples,  85c  to  $1.  Potatoes, 
fair  trade ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.30  to 
$1.50 ;  seconds,  50c  to  $1.10 ;  Maines, 
150-lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.25;  sweets,  Jersey, 
hamper,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  easier ; 
Elbertas,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Crawfords,  $1 
to  $1.75 ;  small  basket,  15  to  25c.  Melons, 
steady ;  cantaloupes,  Col.,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  Iloneydew,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Pears,  easier ; 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $2  to  82.75 ;  Clapp,  $1.40 
to  $1.65 ;  Cal.,  box,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  sugar, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Plums,  steady ;  Bur¬ 
bank,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  blue  Damson,  75c 
to  $1.  Prunes,  $1  to  $1.25.  Quinces, 
slow ;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Cranberries,  Cape 
Cod,  box,  $4.25  to  $4.50 ;  elderberries,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  grapes,  Thompson,  box, 
75  to  80c ;  Malaga,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Tokay, 
$1.15  to  $1.50;  Concord,  Worden,  half, 
bu.,  60  to  75c ;  Delaware,  20-lb.  bskt.,  40 
to  60c. 

Beans  and  Onions.  ■ —  Beans,  steady ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.25  to  $8 ;  marrow,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6. 
Onions,  steady ;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  Texas,  crate,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ; 
Spanish,  $1.40  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  Limas,  qt.,  25  to 
35c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  doz.  bclis,  40  to  60c ;  beets, 
doz.  bclis,  20  to  30c ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2 ;  celery,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2 ;  corn, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  60c 
to  $1 ;  eggplant,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  endive, 
crate,  65  to  85c ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  50 
to  75c ;  Iceberg,  crate,  75c  to  $1  *  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  25  to  30c ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to 
$2.75;  pumpkins,  bu..  50  to  85c;  radishes, 
doz.  bclis,  20  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu.,  75e 
to  $1 ;  squash,  Hubbard,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  25  to  35c ;  turnips,  white, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  yellow,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
21  to  23c ;  dark,  13  to  17c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady ;  sugar,  Mi.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.  $1  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  firm ;  Timothy,  bulk,  ton, 
$25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to  $25 ;  rye 
straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw, 
$10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$27  ;  middlings,  $2S  ;  red-dog,  $38.50  ;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  $29.75 ;  oilmeal,  $34 ; 
gluten  feed,  $35.65;  oat  feed,  $8.75. 

j.  w.  c. 


Countrywide  Situation 

A  FEW  BRIGHT  POINTS  IN  THE  APPLE 

SITUATION  ;  POTATOES  UP  AND  DOWN  ; 

BASIS  OF  COMMISSION  SALES. 

Apple  growers  everywhere  seem  to  be 
reaching  out  rather  desperately  for  good 
markets.  It  looks  as  if  a  good  many 
Fall  apples  in  sections  some  distance 
from  the  large  markets  will  not  find  a 
profitable  sale.  At  50  cents  a  basket,  de¬ 
liveries  at  the  station,  there  is  not  much 
left  for  the  grower  after  taking  out  the 
price  of  the  basket,  picking,  packing  and 
hauling.  The  outlook  seems  better  for 
the  Winter  varieties  than  for  Fall  ap¬ 
ples.  Prices  in  eastern  shipping  sections 
so  far  have  been  reasonably  good,  run¬ 
ning  from  $3  to  $4  per  barrel  for  the  de¬ 
sirable  lots. 

The  bright  features  of  the  apple  sit¬ 
uation  are,  first,  the  good  general  quality 
of  the  apples,  including  size  and  color, 
and,  second,  the  favorable  beginning  of 
the  export  trade.  The  excellence  of  mar¬ 
ket  quality  ought  to  be  maintained.  In 
the  West,  the  shipping  associations  are 
getting  together  and  keeping  out  the  low¬ 
er  grades,  not  shipping  them  at  all.  This 
would  reduce  the  quantity  of  western  ap¬ 
ples,  at  the  same  time  improving  their 
general  quality  and  standing  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Eastern  growers,  unfortunately,  are 
not  well  enough  combined  to  do  much  in 
this  line,  but  many  growers  will  grade 
their  fruit  more  carefully  for  the  reason 
that  they  know  it  will  not  pay  to  ship 
poor  stuff  any  distance. 

The  good  opening  of  the  export  market 
in  England  was  owing  to  the  extremely 
light  crop,  even  of  the  early  varieties. 
Sales  at  first  were  as  high  as  $10  per 
barrel  for  American  apples,  but  they 
dropped  soon  to  about  $5.  Even  then 
the  outlet  was  favorable  for  southern  ap¬ 
ples  and  helped  the  situation  greatly  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  where  there 
is  a  fine  large  crop  and  not  much  demand 
as  yet,  except  for  export.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  well  the  export  market  will 
hold  up.  Labor  troubles  continue  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  will  limit  the  buying  power. 
Business  is  fair  in  Germany  and  other 
countries  of  continental  Europe  which 
usually  buy  American  apples,  and  their 


home-grown  crop  is  not  very  large.  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  mainstay  of  the  foreign  de¬ 
mand,  taking  about  three-fourths  of  our 
apple  shipments,  especially  of  our  ship¬ 
ment  of  eastern  barreled  apples. 

POTATOES  UP  AND  DOWN 

High  prices  of  potatoes  in  early  Sep¬ 
tember  brough  heavy  shipments  and  a 
considerable  decline  in  price.  Average 
carlot  requirements  the  year  round  are 
about  4,500  cars  per  week.  When  ship¬ 
ments  get  much  above  that  rate,  lower 
prices  are  likely  to  follow  in  a  week  or 
two.  When  they  are  considerably  below 
this  average  for  weeks  at  a  time,  we  may 
expect  an  advance  before  long.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  shipments  are  extremely 
heavy,  it  is  best  to  wait  until  they  let 
up  before  trying  to  send  more  potatoes 
to  market.  Around  the  last  of  September 
potatoes  were  averaging  about  $2  per 
hundred  pounds  in  most  of  the  great 
northern  shipping  sections.  That  is  about 
half  price  of  last  Winter.  It  seems 
rather  low  when  it  is  realized  that  we 
have  apparently  only  7  per  cent  more  po¬ 
tatoes  this  year.  About  one-third  of  the 
gain  in  main  crop  potatoes  over  last  year 
is  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  largest  gain  of  any  State  is 
6,000,000  bushels  in  New  York.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  markets  of  the  East  and  Central 
West  will  be  a  little  better  supplied  than 
last  season. 

Competition  of  potatoes  with  domestic 
and  Danish  cabbage  seems  likely  to  be 
somewhat  more  active  than  last  season. 
Late  rainfall  has  improved  conditions  of 
the  cabbage  crop.  The  onion  crop  also 
seems  likely  to  exceed  slightly  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  last  season.  Market  supplies 
have  been  moderate  as  yet  and  prices 
lower  than  those  of  a  year  ago. 

BASIS  OF  COMMISION  SALES 

In  comparing  returns  for  produce  ship¬ 
ments  with  the  printed  quotations  of 
prices,  several  points  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  commission  dealer  is  supposed 
to  return  you  what  he  receives  less  the 
usual  charges.  A  few  very  careful  deal¬ 
ers  do  just  that.  If  part  of  your  ship¬ 
ment  is  sold  as  large  lots,  part  in  small 
lots,  and  part  as  single  packages,  you 
may  get  returns  divided  according  to  the 
three  different  price  levels,  but  most  deal¬ 
ers  do  not  have  all  these  kinds  of  sales, 
or  if  they  do  they  pay  their  small  ship¬ 
pers  at  the  rate  they  themselves  are  paid 
for  lots  of  moderate  size — several  pack¬ 
ages  or  bushels  at  least ;  the  kind  of  lots 
into  which  a  carload  is  divided  and  sold 
to  the  jobbers.  These  jobbing  sales  are 
the  ones  mostly  quoted  in  the  government 
price  reports  and  they  should  compare 
reasonably  well  with  the  prices  in  a  com¬ 
mission  man’s  report,  at  the  same  time 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  official  reports 
are  for  strictly  first-class  stock  unless 
otherwise,  stated.  Comparison  with  news¬ 
paper  prices  is  not  always  correct  be¬ 
cause  the  news  reporter,  not  being  es¬ 
pecially  familiar  with  the  produce  busi¬ 
ness  may  get  his  figures  from  the  wrong 
source,  perhaps  from  a  dealer  wffio  sells 
in  very  small  lots  to  peddlers,  hotels  and 
boarding-houses,  one  who  gives  credit  and 
who  packs  and  delivers  the  goods,  charg¬ 
ing  the  customer  more  than  the  going 
price,  or  the  prices  reported  may  be 
those  of  some  dealer  with  a  fancy  class 
of  trade  which  he  supplies  by  buying 
from  other  dealers  at  an  advance  over 
the  regular  market.  Or  possibly  the  prices 
may  be  too  low  because  sales  of  poor 
stock  were  included.  In  comparing  city 
jobbing  prices  with  prices  obtained  in  a 
home  market,  take  out  not  only  the  cost 
of  freight  but  the  icing  charges  if  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  are  used  in  the  district, 
and  also  the  cost  of  loading  and  other 
local  expenses,  besides  whatever  commis¬ 
sion  and  extras  the  city  commission  man 
usually  takes  out  of  the  returns.  G.  B.  F. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

October  7,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  October ;  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent  test,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.01  plus  differen¬ 
tials ;  Class  2B,  $2.26;  Class  2C,  $2.21; 
Class  3,  $1.95. 

Non-pool :  Class  1,  $2.S5 ;  Class  2, 
$2.15 ;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.95 ; 
Class  2,  $2.15 ;  Class  3,  $1.95. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.47 

@$0.47% 

Extra,  92  score  .... 

.46% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.  .40 

@ 

.46 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .38 

@ 

.39% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .36%  @ 

.37% 

Ladles  . 

.  .30 

@ 

.35 

Packing  stock . 

.  .29 

@ 

•30% 

Centralized  . 

.  .38 

@ 

•43% 

Renovated  . 

.  .36 

@ 

•36% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .49 

@ 

.49% 

Extra  . 

.  .48 

@ 

.48% 

Firsts  . 

.  .42 

@ 

.47 

Seconds  . 

.  .40 

@ 

.41 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .  .  . 

.$0.24 

@$0.25 

Average  run . 

.  .22%  @ 

.23 

Young  America,  fresh. 

•  .23%  @ 

.24 

Daisies,  single  . 

.  .23%  @ 

.24 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  fancy,  wh.  .  $0.64@$0.66 
Average  extras  . 60@  .63 


Extra  firsts  . 53  @  .58 

Firsts  . 45  @  .50 

Pullets  . 36  @  .41 

Peewees  . 34  @  .35 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 46 @  .58 

Mixed  colors,  nearby  best  . .  .55  @  .57 

Gathered,  best . 47  @  .50 

Common  to  good . 28  @  .35 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24@$0.31 

Broilers  . 22  @  .26 

Roosters  .  .18 

Ducks  . 25@  .31 

Geese  . 12  @  .22 

Tame  rabbits  . 20  @  .22 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  best  . $0.38@$0.43 

Fair  to  good . 30  @  .35 

Broilers  . 30  @  .38 

Roosters  . 17@  .23 

Turkeys,  young . 50@  .55 

Old  stock  . 30  @  .40 

Ducks  . 25  @  .29 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 45 @  .70 

Dark,  doz . 2.50@  3.00 

Culls  .  1.25  @  1.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.23 @$0.24 

Good  to  prime . 18  @  .22 

Culls  . 10@  .15 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


$8.75@10.40 

5.50  @  6.00 

4.50  @  6.25 
16.00@18.00 

8.50  @  9.00 
11.40@14.75 

5.00  @  6.00 
13.00@16.00 


FRUIT 


Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . $1.00@$2.50 

Greening  . 75  @  1.25 

Wealthy  . 50@  1.25 

Wolf  River  . 50  @  1.25 

Gravenstein  . 50@  1.25 

Twenty-ounce  . 75  @  1.25 

Mixed  kinds  . 50@  1.25 

Alexander,  bbl . 2.00 @  3.00 

Delicious,  bbl . 2.25@  3.75 

Fall  Pippin,  bbl . 1.50@  3.25 

McIntosh,  bbl . 2.50@  7.00 

Pears,  bu .  1.00  @  3.75 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 15 @  .40 

Muskmelons,  bu . 2.00@  2.50 

Huckleberries,  qt . 20@  .25 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate . 50@  1.50 

Bu.  bskt . 75  @  1.50 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 60 @  .80 


Oranges,  California,  box....  2.25  @  9.50 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $1.00@$1.50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 16.00@18.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.10  @  1.15 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50 @  3.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 65  @  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00  @  2.00 

Pickles,  12-qt.  bskt . 75  @  1.25 

Dills,  bu . 1.50@  3.25 

Sweet  corn,  100  ears .  1.50 @  2.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 1.00  @  1.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 3.50 @  4.75 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00  @  8.50 

Kale,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 1.50@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 75 @  2.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2.75@  4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50  @  3.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 20  @  .40 

Okra,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Onions,  100  lbs . 1.00@  2.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50  @  1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.00  @  4.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.25  @  4.50 

Peppers,  bu . 50  @  .65 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 75@  1.00 

Romaine,  bu . 75  @  2.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00(a)  1.25 

Squash,  bu . 75 @  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 50  @  2.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  . .  .75  @  1.75 

20-qt.  crate  . 50  @  1.25 

26-qt.  crate  .  1.00  @  1.75 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50 @  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $5.00@$5.25 

150-lb.  sack  .  4.25  @  4.50 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack  .  3.60  @  3.75 

SwTeet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  1.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  24.50 @25.00 

No.  3  .  21.00  @24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00 @26.00 

Straw,  rye  .  24.00@25.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.47% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.52% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring . 1.60% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 95% 

No.  3  yellow . 94% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 53% 

Rye  .  1.05% 

Barley  . 85 


Old  Farmer  Tightmoney  wasn’t  ex¬ 
actly  stingy,  but  mighty  economical.  One 
day  he  fell  into  the  cistern.  The  water 
was  over  his  head  and  cold,  but  he  could 
swim.  His  wife,  attracted  by  his  cries, 
yelled  excitedly  down  to  him :  “I’ll  ring 
the  dinner  bell  so  the  boys  will  come  and 
pull  you  out.”  “What  time  is  it?”  the 
farmer  called  up.  “  ’Bout  11  o’clock.” 
“No,  dang  it,  let  ’em  work  on  till  dinner 
time.  I’ll  just  swim  around  till  they 
come.” — Capper’s  Weekly. 
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Ultra-Violet 

RayS  PASS  THRU 


FLEX-O-GLASS 

Weatherproof — Waterproof — Unbreakable 

Cost  of  Glass  BETTER 


Invest  Only  5e  Per  Hen® 

Make  Them  Lay  All  Winter  • 

Build  a  FLEX-O-GLASS  Scratch  Shed  and  give  your 
hens  the  same  egg-producing  Ultra-Violet  rays  in¬ 
doors  they  get  from  June  sunshine.  You  11  gather 
eggs  all  winter.  This  scratch  shed  is  easily  made.  In 
it  your  hens  will  scratch 
vigorously.stoy  healthy 
and  lay,  no  matter  how 
cold  the  weather. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  lets 
actual  sunlight  pass 
thru,  nature’s  only 
health  producer.  Why 
not  use  it.  Use  15  yds. 
for  100  hens. 


Admits  Actual  Sunlight 
The  Only  Practical  Material  Sor 
Poultry  Scratch  Sheds,  Brooder- 
Houses,  Hot  Beds,  Cold  Frames, 
Storm  Doors,  Windows,  Etc. 
Fine  for  Enclosing  Porches 

Changes  Snowtrap  into  Sunparlor.  Tack  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  over  screened  porches  and  storm  doors.  Sava 
fuel,  avoid  drafts. 

Makes  warm  sunlit 
room  where  you  can 
work,  read  or  rest. 

Splendid  for  childrens’ 
playhouse.  Provides 
vitamine  D.  valuable 
for  child’s  health. 


Fine  for 
Baby  Chicks 


An  Amazing  Discovery  for 
Poultrymen,  Gardeners 
and  Farmers 

Laboratory  teats  with  Ultra-Violet  Raya  pro¬ 
duced  amazing  reaults  in  speeding  plant  and 
animal  growth  and  stimulating  egg  production, 
but  glass  stopped  these  rays.  In  1924  Mr.  Warp 
made  a  great  discovery.  By  treating  a  certain 
kind  of  strong  cloth  with  a  specially  prepared 
substance  he  had  a  resulting  sheet  . which  would 


wherever  muuwv..  ^  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Off.  as  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Today  thousands  of 
users,  doctors,  chemists,  etc.,  testify  to  the 
wondrous  results  they  have  had  from  FLEX-O- 
GLASS.  State  Experiment  Stations  have  tested 
FLEX  -  O  -  GLASS  thoroughly  and  recommend 
its  use— Your  Protection. 


FLEX-O-GLASS  gives  chicks  actual  sunlight  full  of  healthful 
Ultra-Violet  rays,  indoors.  Utilize  these  rays.  Prevent  dis¬ 
eases  and  Rickets  (weak  legs) .  Chicks  will  stay  warm  and 
healthy  under  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Their  fast  growth  will 
amaze  you.  The  same  is  true  for  pigs. 

Crows  Stronger  Hot 
House  Plants  Quicker 

Give  plants  the  Ultra-Violet 
sun’s  rays  necessary  for  fast, 
strong  growth.  FLEX  -  O  - 

GLASS  does  not  chill,  like  glass;  holds  heat  longer, 

yet  costs  only  1-8  as  much. 

Ideal  for  greenhouses. 

Easy  to  Install 

FLEX-O-GLASS  is  very 
easily  installed.  Comes  in 
one  piece  35!^  inches  wide 
any  length  desired.  Just  cut  to  size  with 
ordinary  shears,  nail  on  and  the  job  is 
done.  Absolutely  weather-resisting.  Looks 
neat  and  attractive.  Lasts  for  years. 

FLEX-O- GLASS  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  183 

1451  N.  Cicero  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

FLEX-O-GLASS  IS  GUARANTEED  STRONGESTULTRA1 


Use  FLEX-O-GLASS  at 
Our  Risk 

Order  your  supply  from  us  today.  Use 
it  15  days.  If  then  not  satisfied  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  is  far  stronger  and  more 
durable  than  any  other  material,  or  if 
it  doesn’t  give  more  warm,  healthful 
light  than  glass  or  other  materials 
which  claim  to  do  all  that  Flex-O-Glass 
does,  just  send  it  back  and  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money.  This 
guarantee  is  secured  by  $1000  depos¬ 
ited  in  the  Pioneer  Bank,  Chicago. 

PRICES:  All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.  S5!a  inches  wide — 1  yd.  50c;  5  yds.  at 
40c  ($2.00) ;  10  yds.  at  35c  ($3.50) ;  25  yds.  at  32c 
($8.00);  100yds. ormore  at30cperyd.  ($30.00). 

Special  Trial  Offer! 

We  will  send  you  15  square  yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  in 
a  roll  35^  inches  wide,  postage  paid  to  your  door,  for 
$5.00  (135  sq.  ft.).  This  will  cover  a  Scratch  Shed  9  x  15 
feet  (size  for  100  hens),  or  use  for  enclosing  screened 
porches,  stormdoors,  hotbeds,  coidframes,  poultry 
and  hoghouse  windows, etc.  Order  today, direct  from 
factory  in  Chicago,  save  middlemen’s  profits.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Instructions 
with  every  order.  Mail  coupon  with  check,  money  order 
or  currency  now.  Your  order  filled  the  day  received. 
Send  $9.50  for  30  yards  if  you  want  larger  trial  roll. 

..--  mail  this  coupon  now—— j 

2  Flex-O-Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  183 
1451  N. Cicero  Ave., Chicago,  III, 

®  Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me .  I 

*  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  35)4  in.  wide,  by  prepaid  C 
0  parcel  post.  It  is  understood  that  if  1  am  not  satis-  J 
fied  after  using  it  for  15  days  I  may  return  it  and  g 


you  will  refund  my  money  without  question. 


Name  . 
Town . . 


.  State. 

TO  BE  THE  MOST  DURABLE  AND 


.-VIOLET  RAY  FILTER 


2,000  Surplus  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Free  range  at  a  reasonable  price.  All  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Every  one  guaranteed.  Cockerels  from 
high  productive  Stock..  HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mi.  *ir,.  Md. 


4/hok-x  pullets 


Ready  to  lay,  #2.00  each. 
IIOIIEHT  .SMITH.  Nassawadox,  Va. 


WU/YAN  nflTTC  Lullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

.  If  I  All  UU  I  I  L  BOWDEN.  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Obio 

8  weeks  $1.00  each,  12  weeks 
_  $1.25,  Yearling  Hens,  $1.10. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  llllledale.  New  York 


Pullets,  Leghorns, 


VAN  WINKLE’S  COCKERELS,  S10. 
11AKREI)  ROCKS  ^  See  us  at  Vineland  and  N.  Y. 
contests.  II.  VAN  WINKLE,  Camden,  New  York 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

@  12c  each.  Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  our 
chicks  we  will  continue  hatching  the  year  round. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

1,000  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

April  26th,  May  6th,  12th  hatch.  Rock  Pullets,  Marcli- 
April  hatch.  All  breeding  stock  mated  with  pedigreed 
males;  records.  227  to  282  eggs,  pedigreed,  males,  pullets, 
and  breeders.  JU1.ES  F.  FK  A. NO  A  IS,  Westhnmpton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


Dill  I  PTC  S  c  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  Barron - 
rULLC.  I  U  Hollywood  strain,  4mos.,  $1  50  ;  5  in  os., 

"  *  ■  $1.75.  FRED  HEUER,  Sayvllle,  N.  Y. 


Down  Buys  a 

UfSTTE  Stationary 
WVI  I  I  E  ENGINE 


The  One-Profit  Engine 

■COR  42  years  I  have  been  building 
ENGINES  which  thousands  of  farmers 
have  pronounced  the  most  dependable 
and  economical  in  the  world.  But  this 
WITTE  Engine  is  the  masterpiece 
of  them  all.  It  is  really  a  mechan¬ 
ical  marvel  and  I  am  so  proud  of 
its  perfection  that  I  want  every  farm 
to  have  one. 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas -Oil  or  Gas 


Scientific  factory  methods  and  huge  pro¬ 

duction  enable  me  to  price  this  master  engine  so  any 

man  can  afford  to  own  it.  It  will  do  almost  every  «  _  .  * 

kind  of  work  on  the  farm.  It’s  economical  in  opera-  JSJotC  tlXCSC  lrOllfltS 
tion.  Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Magneto, 
speed  and  power  regulator  and  throttling  governor. 

And  I  am  so  positive  that  it  will  stand  up 
and  deliver  the  goods  under  all  conditions,  hot  or 
cold,  rain  or  shine,  that  I  back  it  up  with  an  IRCN 
CLAD  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 

BUY  ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS 
—NO  INTEREST  CHARGES 

The  best  advertising  I  can  do  is  to  have  people 

boosting  this  wonderful  engine  in  every  county  in  America,  so  you 
can  buy  it  on  practically  your  own  terms,  with  nearly  a  year  to 
pay.  On  my  liberal  proposition  only  $5.00  will  bring  it  to  you,  and 
the  low  balance  can  be  split  up  into  small  payments  to  suit.  Scrap 
your  old  engine  and  pay  a  little  of  it  down  on  the  WITTE. 

STRIDE  "Fke  WITTE  Engine  will  literally  pay  for  itself,  and 
*  *»**«-»  make  you  a  big  profit  besides,  in  the  first  year.  Simply 
send  me  your  name  and  address — a  card  will  do — to  get  a  free  copy  of 
my  big  illustrated  book  that  gives  real  facts.  No  obligation.  Or,  if  you 
are  interested,  ask  about  our  Log  and  Tree  Saws,  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs  or 
Pump  Outfits.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 


Square,  Protected  Tank,  die-cast 
bearings,  and  many  other  re¬ 
finements.  Starts  easy  in  cold¬ 
est  weather.  Special  piston  con¬ 
struction  means  more  power  for 
less  fuel.  Speed  regulator  en¬ 
ables  it  to  be  used  on  lightest 
jobs  as  well  as  the  heaviest 
work.  Takes  the  place  of  sev¬ 
eral  engines.  Iron  Clad  Life¬ 
time  Guarantee. 

All  Sixes— a  Vz  to  30  H-P. 


Special  WITTE 
Features 

Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features: 


I— Medium  Weight  Yet  Dur¬ 
able 

Z— Valves-in-Head 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giv¬ 
ing  even  speed 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension 
Magneto  Ignition 

6—  Self  Adjusting  Carburetor 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1897  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

1897  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

1897  Witte  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Quick  shipments  also  made  from  nearest  of  these  ware¬ 
houses:  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Laredo, 
Tex..  Denver,  Colo.,  Billings,  Mont.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Bangor,  Me.,  Portland,  Ore.  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Conn.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  conducted  at  the  Storrs,  Conn., 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  There  are  140 


pens,  each  containing  10  birds.  The  present 
contest  began  November  1.  The  following  re¬ 
port  gives  records  for  week  ending  Sept.  25, 

1926,  and  total  to  date : 

Barred  Rocks 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons.  Me .  43  1888 

Ferguson  Farms.  Tenu .  26  1096 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  34  1847 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  38  1735 

W.  H.  B.  Kent.  N.  Y .  37  1836 

The  Ramblers  Farm.  N.  Y .  44  1787 

Jules  F’raneais,  N.  Y .  24  1539 

R.  R.  Krause,  Mass .  27  1330 

Woburn  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  14  732 

Harriet  Smith,  Mass .  28  1734 

Harlan  W.  Kimball,  Mass .  36  1621 

A.  E.  Harrison,  Mass .  40  1543 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  30  1684 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  26  1276 

Keewaydin  Farm,  Conn .  27  1627 

Merritt  M.  Clark,  Conn .  35  1750 

White  Rocks 

WT.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  34  1333 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  42  1614 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Mass .  509 

Davidson  Bros..  Mass .  14  1222 

S.  Bradford  Allyn.  Mass .  31  1302 

Monstone  Farm,  Mass .  16  1151 

Buff  Rocks 

Littlewood  Farm,  Mass .  27  1155 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  17  1182 

White  Wyandottes 

Carterloa  Farm,  Mo .  19  1331 

B.  A.  Baker,  Ill .  26  1722 

Albert  W.  Buckbee,  X.  Y .  12  1024 

Harvey  V.  Byerl.v,  Pa .  37  1069 

Win.  A.  Ellis,  R.  1 .  26  1096 

Thomas  H.  Matteson,  R.  1 .  43  1850 

Obed  G.  Knight,  R.  1 .  26  1577 

Winlay  White  Wyandottes,  Conn .  19  1835 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  40  1901 

Gustav  Wolfram,  Conn .  15  1246 

R.  I.  Reds 

Fabry  Bros..  Pa .  42  1893 

D.  Hart  Horton.  X.  Y .  29  1746 

Chas.  F.  Linholm,  Minn .  25  1466 

F'.  E.  Freeman,  Ohio .  19  1347 

R.  D.  Sargent,  Vt .  23  1841 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt .  20  1036 

L.  T.  Whitney,  X.  H .  29  1610 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  X.  II .  30  1693 

Deer  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  X.  II .  24  1541 

Hilliard  Bros.,  X.  H .  9  840 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  30  1625 

Fred  II.  Sampson,  Mass .  20  1729 

L.  Sherman  Adams,  Mass .  27  1562 

Lawn  Acre  Turkey  Farm,  Mass .  23  1492 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Mass .  25  1305 

Robert  B.  Parkhurst,  Mass .  24  1415 

Roekhill  Farm,  Mass .  11  1020 

Edgemont  Farm,  Mass .  22  1487 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass .  24  1388 

Naacook  Farm,  Mass .  32  1491 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass .  29  1824 

Featlierfield  Farm,  Mass .  22  1173 

Sunset  Pltry  Farm,  Mass... .  27  1450 

Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass .  26  1606 

I.  W.  Mitchell,  Conn . 31  1629 

Foxon  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  8  908 

Donald  I.  Goodenough.  Conn .  25  1304 

Walter  J.  Sorrow,  Conn .  14  1028 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn .  28  1369 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Conn .  -19  1321 

E.  Newton  Searles,  Conn .  22  1490 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  22  2064 

Louis  Gordon,  Conn .  20  1413 

Crowe’s  Pltry  Plant,  Conn .  11  1302 

Dominiques 

E.  W.  Picker,  X.  J . 21  1033 

Thurlow  Travis,  X.  Y .  37-  1415 

Anconas 

LeRoy  L.  Lambert.  R.  1 .  18  851 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich .  24  1349 

White  Leghorns 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  33  1638 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ore .  54  2110 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Me .  33  1667 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  31  1740 

Imperial  Pltry  Farms,  Ohio .  12  869 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo. .  29  1408 

Frank  Heitzmau,  Jr.,  Fla .  23  1372 

Hoffman  Farm,  Texas .  34  1686 

George  Lowry,  Conn .  25  1568 

Arthur  L.  Poor,  X.  H .  26  1534 

Leslie  A.  Allen,  Vt .  28  1541 

Mountain  Meadow  Farm,  Vt .  41  1852 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  48  1856 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich . .  38  1696 

Adam  Glass,  Ala .  48  2067 

Marshall  Farm,  Ala .  32  1788 

J.  R.  Ninniss,  X.  0 .  35  1750 

J.  C.  Patton,  X.  C .  21  1136 

Roy  H.  Waite,  Md .  25  1941 

Mrs.  C.  Bielefeld,  Md .  29  1686 

Edgar  A.  Weimer,  Pa .  39  1666 

Peetoocee  Pltry  Plant,  Pa .  32  1872 

Steelman  Pltry  Farms,  Pa .  31  1771 

Toivonen  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa .  47  2206 

Plank’s  March  C.  P.  F'arm,  Pa .  40  1705 

Homestead  Pltry  F'arm,  Pa..' .  17  1765 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Mass .  25  1560 

Ralph  C.  Dunn,  Mass .  25  1566 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  25  1893 

Wilson’s  Egg  *Farm,  Mass .  24  1146 

Emory  H.  Bartlett,  Mass .  21  1622 

Hobart  E.  Rice,  Mass .  38  1465 

Cedar  Brook  Farm,  Mass .  17  1495 

Dudley  Pltry  Farm.  Mass .  39  2141 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  Mass .  16  1537 

R.  W.  Column,  N.  Y .  41  2176 

Richard  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y .  27  1555 

Cloverdale  Pltry  Farm.  X.  Y .  18  1767 

Tangle  wold  Farm,  X.  Y .  19  1518 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  N.  Y .  13  1012 

W.  I).  VanFleet,  X.  Y .  30  1736 

Amakassin  F'arm,  N.  Y .  11  1762 

Anthony  Abraitys,  X.  Y .  25  1887 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  X".  J .  6  1527 

Eigenrhuch  Farm,  Inc.,  N.  J .  22  1384 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  X.  J .  42  1960 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  X.  J .  17  1109 

Ernest  Craze,  X.  J .  21  1530 

Thomas  H.  Neill,  X.  J .  30  1630 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  X.  J .  32  1705 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  25  1931 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  30  1857 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . .  32  1831 

The  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  X.  J .  42  1924 

Win.  L.  Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  24  1543 

Edgar  Stoughton,  Conn .  23  1454 

W.  E.  Atkinson,  Conn .  14  1380 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  7  1277 

Andrew  L.  Obr,  Conn . 14  1370 

Mountain  Laurel  Farm,  Conn .  8  1068 

Hilltop  Farm,  Conn .  24  1563 

Leo  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  32  1591 

Spring  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  31  1723 

Ernest  II.  Scott,  Conn .  27  1900 

Wal-Beth  Pltry  Farm,  Conn .  33  1607 

George  Phillips,  Conu .  28  1424 

Chas.  E.  Butler,  Conn .  24  1728 

M.  Kosenko,  Conn .  24  1531 

Totals  .  3716  215123 


Rufe  Joiinbon’s  pet  hound  disap¬ 
peared.  Rufe  put  the  following  ad  in 
the  paper :  “Lost  or  Run  Away — One 
liver-colored  bird  dog  called  Jim.  Will 
show  signs  of  hydrofobby  in  about  three 
days.”  The  dog  came  home  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. — Everybody’s. 


Make  Oat 
Sprouter 


ou  can  make  a  better  sprouter  than  you  can 
buy.  1  his  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer 
1  he  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.44.  Thousands  in 
use  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made 
Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best.  in  winter,  growing  ereen 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  best 
the  lutnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  best  ami 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  will  send  fme 
plans  for  making  this  Sprouter  with  description  of  Little 
1  utnam  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  keep  fowls  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  mouth  without  trimming  or  llllinii 
Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Send  me  $1.9.3  and  I  will 
send  you  this  wonderful  Btove  by  parcel  post  prepaid  to 
your  door.  If  not  satisfied,  return  in  10  davs  and  I’ll 
refund  money.  ‘ 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  1064-A  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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27  More  Eggs 

Per  Hen ! 

Easy  to  get  Winter  Eggs 

FYFFICIAL  tests  made  by  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  proved  that  Pro- 
tozyme-fed  pullets  show  greater 
egg*  profits.  A  test  extending 
through  twelve  months  showed  27 
more  eggs  per  hen  compared  with 
pullets  receiving  no  Protozyme  in 
the  mash.  Figure  this  increase 
at  50  cents  per  dozen  ! 


PR1TdZ^ie 

The  Enzyme  Digestant 
for  Poultry 

Baby  chick  tests  urovedthat  Pro¬ 
tozyme  reduced  losses  to  2  per 
cent  compared  with  normal  losses 
of  8  to  10  per  cent.  Official  tests 
also  proved  that  Protozyme  pro¬ 
motes  quicker  growth — pullets  so 
into  the  laying  houses  at  Gmonths, 
fully  half  a  pound  heavier  than 
without  Protozyme. 

FRFF  ROOK  U  vour  dealer 

r IVLC  DLMJIV.  can>t  supptv 

_  ,  Protozyme,  send  for  free  book. 

Passaic,  N.  J.  Mention  dealer's  7 lame. 

ENZYME  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Sole  Distributors 
Montclair,  N.  J.  [Dept.  28  1  Chicago,  III. 


f  JACQUES 
f  WOLF  &  CO .Mfrs, 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

L 


ROSS 

BROODER  HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical  Building 

No  corners  for  crowding 
or  suffocation  of  chicks;  15 
heavy-ribbed  glass  lights, 
14x20  in.  each.  Ample  area 
for  a  4^-foot  brooder  — 
Any  size,  500  chicks  to  10,000- made  of  copper  content 
ROSSMETAL  galvanized.  Vermin  and  rat  proof  Diameter 
12  feet,  height  6  1-2  feet— Combination  ventilator  and 
stove  flue. 

Special  Concession  for  Orders  Now— Write  Today 
KOS8  CUTTER  «fe  SILO  CO. 

206  Warder  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  famous  ROSSMETAL  Silos,  cutters,  corncribs,  ete. 


WASTE  ELIMINATED 

Made  from  LIVE  SHELLS  (recently  opened)  which 
do  not  crumble  into  excessive  dust.  Free  of  dark 
Mussell  Shell  and  Moss. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  C0„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
Parks’  Barred  Rocks 

America's  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Contest  Winners  and  World's  Record  Layers- 

Parks’  Rocks  have  laid  325  eggs  in  one 
year — 148  eggs  in  148  days  and  have 
started  laying  at  113  to  114  days  of  age 
Flock  average  up  to  271  eggs. Customers’ 
profits  as  high  as  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
Big  Cockerels  at  Pullet  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


PULLETS  RhRdEDslsand 

March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARJIS,  Star  Rt. ,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S.— We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $6.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range,  white  diarrhea  tested  breeding  stock 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p;0sPc.OTT’  Harrington,  Del. 


Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

April  Hatched.  OSJJ.OO  each; 
May  Hatched,  SI. 65.  White 
Leghorns,  11  inos.  old,  #>1.50 
each.  Ship  any  number.  C.  O.  D.  on  .approval . 

W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


gj  f/>  Kf  * — •  FOR  NOVEMBER  DELIVERY 

Ml  M  l  \  White  Wyandottes,  16c  ;  White 

Hocks,  15c;  Heavy  mixed,  12e.  We  ship  C.O.D.,  Postpaid 
100%  delivery  guaranteed.  JflS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa’ 


I  inil  1  1.  ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s fo^LV"! 

■  .  «  M  No  money  in  advance. 

I  Av  free  book.  F.  W.  MANN 

I  Box  ls  Milford,  Mass 


Other  a 

sizes:  ^ 
1500  Watt 
3500  Watt 


850  Watt 
plant 
shown  at 
the  left. 


Before  Buying 
APowerandLiqht  i 
FPlanto  *  A 

Write  to  MJ 

Fuller gjohnson^' 


Fuller  *  Johnson 

POWTEW  &  LIGHT 


Tapering  Charge!  What  is  it? 
What  does  it  accomplish?  How 
does  it  work? 

The  taperingchargeisthe  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  correctly  charging  a 
storage  battery.  This  method  is  very 
desirable  because  it  requires  less 
power,  and  by  eliminating  an  ex¬ 
cessive  rate  it  adds  years  of  life  to 
the  battery. 

The  design,  of  the  Fuller  &  Johnson 
No.  8  and  No  15  Power  &  Light  Plants 
embodies  this  very  important  tapering 
charge  feature  by  which  the  rate  of 
charge  Is  always  in  keeping  with  the 
progress  of  charge  of  the  battery,  and 
the  tapering  charge  is  automatically 
controlled. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
Importance  of  this  feature,  you  should 
have  our  latest  bulletins  and  charts. 
We  will  gladly  send  them  to  you  free. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFC.  CO. 

1036  REID  STREET 

MADISON  WIS 


This  farm-home  won¬ 
der  lamp  floods  entire  room 
with  soft,  white  light  equalling  20 
ordinary  lamps.  A  great  boon  to 
mother,  father  and  the  whole  family. 


jVeui 


Positively  safe.  No  wicks,  chimney, 
soot,  smoke  or  odor.  Always  clean 
and  handsome.  Lights  with  a 
match.  Makes  its  own  vapor  from 
gasoline  or  kerosene  at  lc  anight. 
Cheapest,  softest,  safest  light 
known.  Fitted  with  special,  vi¬ 
bration-resisting  mantle  outlast¬ 
ing  three  ordinary  mantles. 


Try  It  At  Our  Risk 

This  lamp  must  sell 
itself.  Write  for  free 
trial  offer. 


Make  $12  to 
$20  a  day  sell¬ 
ing  Radioliteto 
your  neigh¬ 
bors.  Writefor 
our  agent's 
proposition. 


Radiolite  Corp. 

1064 

Cold  Spring  Ave. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SAVED 

$3Q2S 


SetBiwn'sNew 

CUT  PRICES 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
"Fence  received  yesterday.  1 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 
►  you."  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1926  cut  price 
catalog  —  see  tho  dollars  you  save 
160  styles. Double  galvanized, open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept. 4301  Cleveland.  Ohio 


PULLETS 

1.500  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets,  April  and  May 
hatched,  $1.75  and  $2.00  each,  from  our  famous 
Will-Lay-Well  strain.  Also  a  few  choice  Cocker¬ 
els  at  $5.00  each.  Now  booking  orders  for 
chicks  for  spring  delivery. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


s.  c.  white  dttt  f  it1  nr  Cl 

LEGHORN  I  U  JLlljJLi  1  iJ 

Ready  for  shipment.  10  weeks  old,  $1.  Send  check  or 
P.  O.  Order.  WILSON  POULTRY  FARM,  Fleinlngton,  N.  1. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullels  -  5 

Buff  Rock  Pullets,  #3.  White  Ruck  Breeding  Cockerels,  good 
stock,  #4.  Hummer’s  Farms,  R.l,Frenehtown,  N.J. 

TliDlf  tVO  Special  Fall  Prices.  M.  Bronze,  W.  Holland 
lull  acid  and  Bourbon  Reds.  Toulouse  Geese.  Ducks, 
three  breeds.  List  Free,  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Bsi  28,  Sellerssine,  Pa 


N.  Y.  Egg-Laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  Sept.  18,  1026,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

For  some  time  green  food  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  essential  in  any  poultry  ration 
which  is  planned  for  maintenance  of 
vigor  and  vitality  as  well  as  heavy  egg 
production.  A  ration  for  breeding  stock 
is  incomplete  without  green  stuff. 

During  the  Summer  it  is  comparative¬ 
ly  easy  to  provide  fresh  greens  in  the 
form  of  Swiss  chard,  dwarf  rape,  lawn 
clippings,  cabbage  and  leafy  trimmings 
from  various  vegetables,  in  cases  where  a 
sod  is  not  available.  However  with  the 
coming  of  Fall  and  Winter  the  poultry- 
man  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
providing  green  stuff  in  some  form.  Cab¬ 
bages  are  valuable  green  food,  but  re¬ 
quire  considerable  labor  to  raise  on  a 
large  scale;  furthermore  suitable  storage 
facilities  are  not  always  to  be  had.  If 
one  must  purchase  cabbages  the  cost  of 
transportation  generally  prohibits  their 
use. 

Green  sprouted  oats  are  no  longer 
used,  because  of  the  labor  and  equipment 
needed.  Soaked  oats  are  quite  generally 
used  but  cannot  be  considered  as  greens. 

Alfalfa  leaf  meal  is,  in  our  estimation, 
the  most  satisfactory  substitute  for  green 
stuff  that  a  poultryman  can  use.  It  is 
high  in  vitamin  content,  palatable  and 
easily  handled,  being  mixed  in  the  dry 
mash  which  is  available  to  the  birds  at 
all  times.  About  10  per  cent  of  the 
mash  by  weight  should  be  Alfalfa  leaf 
meal.  Where  Alfalfa  is  used  as  hay  it 
can  be  fed  in  racks  in  the  houses  (good 
clover  is  just  as  satisfactory). 

Other  Alfalfa  products  such  as  the 
flour  or  meal  are  almost  as  efficient,  but 
they  contain  more  fiber  and  less  protein. 
On  the  basis  of  quality  the  leaf  meal  is 
the  best  buy. 

While  mangel  beets  are  a  good  succu¬ 
lent  feed  and  relished  by  the  birds,  they 
contain  no  appreciable  amount  of  vi- 
timins  and  cannot  be  considered  as  greens. 
— D.  H.  Horton,  Supervisor,  Egg-laying 
Contest. 

***** 


O 


“What’S  the  use  of  me  listening  to  all  this 
talk  about  what's  best  for  my  cows? 

“Milk  scales  and  daily  record  sheets  speak 
louder  to  me  than  any  talk. 

“I  weigh  my  milk,  and  I  keep  track  of  my 
feed  cost.  'That’s  why  I  feed  Purina  Cow 
Chow.  If  Cow  Chow  didn’t  give  me  more 
milk  at  less  cost,  I  wouldn’t  use  it!” 


Special  Attention 
Given  to  Farm 
Organizations’ 
Feed  Requirements 

Write  for  a  1927 
Cow  Book — free 


During  the  forty-sixth  week  of  the  con¬ 
test  2,726  eggs  were  produced.  This  is  a 
production  of  38.9  per  cent  calculated  on 
the  original  1,000  pullets  which  is  2.8 
per  cent  under  last  week’s  production. 

High  Pens  for  46th  Week. — C.  R.  Mis- 
ner,  Leghorns,  45  eggs ;  Ontario  Agri. 
College,  Barred  Rocks,  45 ;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns,  44 ;  Grandview, 
Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns,  43 ;  Henry 
Rapp,  Jr.,  Leghorns,  43 ;  V.  H.  Kirkup, 
Barred  Rocks,  43. 

High  pens  to  date  are : 

White  Leghorns. — Howard  P.  Corsa, 
Pa.,  2,160;  Barnes  Hollywood  Strain 
Leghorn  Farm,  2,135 ;  Cedarhurst  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  2,117;  C.  It.  Misner,  2,104; 
George  B.  Ferris,  2,045 ;  Norman  C. 
Jones,  2,032. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  2,121 ;  Red  Mount  Farm,  1,853 ; 
Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  1,669. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Ontario 
Agri.  College,  1,891 ;  H.  W.  Van  Winkle, 
1,845 ;  Lewis  Farms,  1,765. 

White  W.vandottes. — Byron  Pepper,  1,- 
850 ;  Harvey  V.  Byerly.  1,634. 

Blue  Andalusians. — E.  D.  Bird,  1,407. 
***** 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  th  epast  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  High  Low  Condition 


Sept. 

11 

84 

50 

Clear. 

Sept. 

12 

90 

48 

Clear. 

Sept. 

13 

86 

45 

Clear. 

Sept. 

14 

84 

50 

Clear. 

Sept. 

15 

80 

45 

Clear. 

Sept. 

16 

81 

44 

Partly 

cloudy. 

Sept. 

17 

94 

54 

Tartly 

cloudy. 

The  following  top  wholesale  quotations 
govern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  our  contest 
plant  week  end’  lg  Sept.  18 :  Whites, 
60c ;  browns,  54c ;  medium,  48c. 


Artificial  Lights  for 
Broilers 

I  am  about  to  get  in  some  broilers. 
After  they  are  in  four  weeks,  do  you 
think  it  advisable  to  feed  them  under 
lights  between  8  and  9  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  or  will  it  be  more  advisable  to  feed 
them  under  lights  from  4  or  5  o’clock  in 
the  morning?  s.  s.  P. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

It  probably  matters  little  whether  fowls 
are  given  artificial  lights  in  the  morning 
or  evening,  it  being  more  a  question  of 
convenience  for  the  caretaker.  The  value 
of  lighting  lies  in  the  extension  of  the 
day,  with  its  increased  opportunity  for 
eating.  Whether  the  added  food  shall 
be  in  a  late  supper  or  early  breakfast  is 
a  question  that  is  not  fully  agreed  upon 
by  poultrymen,  but,  _  if  the  increased 
growth  or  production  is  due  to  increased 
consumption  of  food,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  it  should  make  any  difference  wheth¬ 
er  that  food  is  eaten  in  the  early  or  latter 
part  of  the  day  or  whether  it  shall  be 
divided  so  that  the  birds  get  a  pre-break¬ 
fast  bite  and  an  evening  lunch.  M.  B.  D. 


The  Boss  :  “Robert,  I  hope  you  try  to 
save  half  of  what  you  earn.”  Office  Boy: 
“I  don’t  get  that  much,  sir.”— Pathfinder. 


PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DIAMOND  PICK 
meat  scraps  is  made  of  fresh, 
clean  meat  and  bone.  It  comes  in 
the  form  of  pure  dry  meal;  easy  to  mix 
with  mash;  nutritious;  practically  100%  di¬ 
gestible;  ample  bone  phosphate  of  lime;  appe¬ 
tizing,  sweet  and  fresh.  Pure  as  the  food  on 
your  own  dinner  table.  Poultry  thrive  on  it. 

GUARANTEED 


We  guarantee  our  meat  scraps  to  be  pure,  fresh 
and  clean,  contains  no  tainted  stock,  garbage,  list), 
tankage  or  filler,  or  foreign  substances  of  any  kind. 
Nothing  but  fresh,  clean  meat  and  bone  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  Inspected  Establishments.  Sample  sent 
on  request.  We  will  ship  a  100-pound  trial  bag  to 
any  of  the  following  States  :  N.  J.,  Penna.,  Md.,  Del., 
N.  Y.,  Conn.,  Mass.,  Va.  and  West  Virginia,  freight 
prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Price  $4.00. 
Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 

ATLAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ALLEN  SS  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  BROILERS.  CIRCULAR 

C.  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM 

Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A.  Seaford,  Delaware 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


HALL’S  CHICKS  TO  ORDER 

Keds  and  Leghorns— free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Reds,  SS35.00  per 
100:  Leghorns,  $33.00.  HALL  11KOS.,  Poplar 
Hill  Farm,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HUBBARD’S  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

£&  KNICKERBOCKER’S  REDSSS 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  bred  for 
size,  type,  vigor,  dark  rich  red  color  and  heavy  laying. 
Ship  O.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  R.  36,  Pino  Plains,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS  and  PULLETS 

from  North  American  contest  winning  stock,  egg  record* 
260  to  312  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Cockerels,  *25  per  doz.up; 
Pullets,  s  1 .75  up.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Port  Rojal,  Pa. 


PULLETS 

L.  E.  INGOLliSB 


500  April  hatched  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 
Ready-to-lay.  Won  2nd  Leghorn 
pen  Stoi-rs  1921.  Priees  on  request 

Y,  Ilartwlek  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


LVe  s.  c.  white  leghorn  pullets 

April  Hatch,  *2. OO.  A.  TARR,  Tillmans,  N.  T.  Sulfern,  609-0 


PROCESS  GLASS  VIO-RAY 

MAKES  HENS  LAY 


TRANSMITS  VIOLET  RAYS 

SCRATCH  1SHEDS  Now  you  can  easily  make  hens  lay  all  winter 

by  building  a  VIO-RAY  scratch  shed  onto 
BRING  EGGS  your  poultry  house  and  transmitting  the 

Violet  rays  of  the  sun  at  full  strength,  giv¬ 
ing  your  poultry  the  otherwise  lacking  chemical  vitamine  "D.” 
VIO-RAY  generates  heat  and  sunhine— keeps  cold  out,  heat  in— 
Keeps  hens  safe  and  warm.  Enabling  them  to  scratch  and  develop 
egg  laying  vitalities— An  egg  a  day  now  possible.  VIO-RAY  is  the 
new  glass  substitute  that  farm  paper  editors  and  poultry  specialists 
are  praising  and  urging  you  to  use.  It  is  easy  now  to  get  winter 
eggs— double  profits — save  baby  chicks. 


TESTED  BY  EXPERTS 

Recent  test  at  the  Ohio  Station  shows  that  37  % 
more  weight  was  gained  raising  poultry  under 
glass  substitute,  VIO  RAY.  Thousands  of 
practical  poultrymen  pi aise  VIO-RAY.  Sold 
under  full  monev  back  guarantee.  Write  for 
test  offer  to-day. 

FINE  FOR  PORCHES 

Make  your  home  winter  tight.  Just  tack  VIO- 
RAY  over  screen  doors  and  porches.  VIO-RAY 
also  recommended  for  hot  bed8,  poultry  house 
windows  and  to  replace  glass. 


O  DC  A  I  A  I  Send  only  $5  for  a  big  roll  48  ft.  x  35  inches 
w  ■  Ci  w  I  C  wide.  Sufficient  to  cover  144  sq.  ft.  Use  it 
TFST  OFFER  for  ^  days  and  if  not  more  than  pleased 
just  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your 
money.  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST.  Write  to 


VIO-RAY  CO. 

117  Interstate  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  fu!l 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  a  con¬ 
certed  movement  is  soon  to  be  attempted 
in  this  country  to  expose  the  hundreds  of 
misleading  correspondence  schools  now 
spending  millons  of  dollars  yearly  in  ap¬ 
pealing  to  those  who  honestly  seek  to 
better  their  condition  and  yet  who  form 
a  vast  army  of  victims  of  unscrupulous 
mail-order  sharks. 

It  is  amazing  to  pick  up  one  of  the 
thousands  of  cheap  mail-order  magazines 
with  which  the  country  is  now  flooded 
and  see  the  wide  scope  covered  by  these 
so-called  technical  corre:  ondence  schools. 
They  offer  to  teach  anything  from  pulling 
teeth  to  boring  for  oil,  and  usually  accom¬ 
pany  such  announcements  with  the  allur¬ 
ing  words,  “Send  no  money,”  in  type 
more  bold  than  all  the  rest.  The  people 
who  run  these  spurious  schools  usually 
bait  their  traps  with  impossibilities  and 
then  follow  up  with  a  stream  of  such 
high-sounding  and  plausible  literature 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  young  man  am¬ 
bitious  to  xdse  in  the  world  to  resist.  — 
Dayton  (Ohio)  News. 

I.t  is  astonishing  how  long  some  of 
these  deceptive  schemes  last.  They  get 
their  fii-st  standing  with  the  public  from 
papers  and  periodicals  of  good  repute, 
and  when  these  drop  the  advertising,  the 
cheap  papers  are  able  to  carry  them 
along  for  a  time  on  the  original  credence 
given  them. 

Thirty-odd  years  ago  when  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  x-efused  this  misleading  advertising,  it 
was  alone  in  its  policy.  Our  repeated 
warning  agaiixst  them  since  has  at  times 
seemed  monotonous,  but  the  continued 
deception  has  made  it  necessary  to  pro- 
tect  our  young  fidends.  It  is  one  of  the 
examples  of  being  right  in  principle  and 
tliexx  sticking  to  it  until  the  truth  forces 
reform.  Then  the  system  will  be  right¬ 
eously  denoxinced  by  the  papers  that 
helped  make  it  possible. 


Charles  A.  Harnett,  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  of  New  York  State,  calls 
attentioxx  to  the  provision  of  law  which 
makes  the  automobile  number  plates,  is¬ 
sued  annually,  the  property  of  the  State 
while  they  are  valid,  and  declares  that 
many  owners  of  motor  vehicles  overlook 
this  fact.  The  issuance  of  lxumber  plates, 
the  law  provides,  conveys  to  the  recipient 
only  “the  right  to  use  the  same  lawfully.” 

"If  a  motor  vehicle,”  the  law  continues, 
“for  which  number  plates  have  been  is¬ 
sued,  is  disixiantled,  junked  or  abandoned 
during  the  period  for  which  such  number 
plates  are  valid  .  .  .  the  owner  of 

such  vehicle  shall  forthwith  return  such 
number  plates  to  the  commissioner  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.” 

Commissioner  Harnett  says  that  fre¬ 
quently  when  automobiles  are  dismantled 
the  owners  faii  to  remove  and  return  the 
plates  to  the  commissioner,  which  is  a 
violation  of  the  motor  vehicle  law. 

Few  axitonxobile  owners  realize  the 
above  situation  regarding  license  plates 
issued  for  cars  that  are  abandoned  or 
junked  during  the  year.  This  informa¬ 
tion  may  prevent  some  of  our  people 
from  violating  this  provision  of  the  mo¬ 
tor  vehicle  law. 


This  is  the  second  time  I  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  call  on  you  for  information 
siixce  I  harm  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
splendid  paper,  which  subscription  began 
15  or  more  years  ago,  as  a  10  weeks  for 
10  cents  subscriber,  when  I  lived  in  the 
city,  but  I  have  never  missed  a  copy  since, 
and  there  is  no  paper  that  comes  to  my 
home  (and  I  take  a  dozen  or  more)  that 
is  read  by  all  the  family  as  yours. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  high 
standard  you  have  attaixxed,  and  main¬ 
tain,  and  I  trust  we  may  ever  be  able  to 
use  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  the  standard  by 
which  we  judge  other  publications. 

Virginia.  t.  a.  mitchell. 

We  hope  none  of  our  people  will  hesi¬ 
tate  to  call  on  us  for  special  information 
as  often  as  they  are  ixx  need  of  it.  We 
enjoy  being  of  service  and  the  records  seem 
to  show  that  subscribers  could  xxse  it  to 
their  profit  more  thaxx  they  do.  The  best 
human  efforts  are  always  faulty  but  our 
ambition  has  always  been  to  make  a  pa¬ 
per  worthy  of  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
farm  home  and  we  are  fi'ankly  pleased 
that  the  effort  is  appreciated. 


Two  men  claiming  to  be  eye  spe¬ 
cialists  are  working  in  this  county.  It  is 
the  same  game  that  has  been  exposed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  These  men  claiming  to  have 


attended  an  eye  clinic  at  Ithaca  called  at 
a  farmhouse.  One  repi'esented  himself 
to  be  Dr.  R.  M.  Fisher,  of  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York  City,  and  the  other  a 
specialist  who  was  sent  out  among  the 
farmers  to  examine  their  eyes  and  glasses. 
After  examining  the  farmer’s  eyes  the 
rnaix  who  called  himself  Dr.  Fisher  and 
said  he  was  from  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  succeeded  -in  putting  some¬ 
thing  iix  the  farmer’s  eyes  which  he  called 
radium.  From  their  first  entrance  both 
men  had  clainxed  that  their  services  were 
free.  Dr.  Fisher  said  he  had  performed 
a  wonderful  operation  bxxt  the  hospital 
did  not  allow  him  to  do  outside  work  axxd 
that  it  would  make  ti-ouble  for  him  if  the 
hospital  became  aware  of  the  fact.  While 
there  was  no  charge  for  the  operation  he 
would  accept  pay  for  the  radium,  and 
suggested  that  the  farmer  pay  them 
what  he  could  and  give  a  check  for  the 
balance.  When  infoi-med  the  farmer 
had  neither  cash  nor  money  in  the  bank 
they  tried  other  tactics  and  when  they 
were  told  it  was  time  for  a  neighbor  to 
bx-ing  mail  they  left  saying  they  would 
call  in  a  week  or  ten  days  to  see  how 
the  eye  was  getting  along.  E.  p.  B. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  hear  of  these  fake  doctors  periodi¬ 
cally  from  various  sectioxxs  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  game  is  to  convince  the  in¬ 
dividual  into  believing  he  or  she  is  just 
about  to  lose  the  eyesight  and  while  in 
this  frightened  condition  get  what  nxoney 
they  can  from  the  individuals.  All  should 
beware  of  strangers  claiming  to  be  doc- 
tors.  The  local  physician  whom  every¬ 
one  ’  nows  is  the  best  guide  when  any  ills 
overtake  xis. 

Knowing  your  readiness  in  exposiixg 
fakers  I  am  enclosing  a  cii’cular  just  re¬ 
ceived.  Ixx  some  way  they  have  obtained 
my  name  and  address  very  correctly,  but 
they  certainly  know  nothing  else  about 
me,  or  they  would  not  seixd  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  a  l’etired  lawyer.  s.  B.  s. 

New  Yoi’k. 

The  circular  referred  to  is  an  attempt 
to  sell  a  correspondeixce  course  in  elec- 
tricity,  holding  out  the  inducement  of 
$75  a  week  job.  The  bait  sounds  foolish 
considering  the  character  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  sent.  At  any  rate  such 
correspondence  coui’ses  ai-e  a  delusion  as 
far  as  j-oung  men  or  old  becoming  effi¬ 
cient  electrical  workers  by  such  a  pro¬ 
cess. 


Do  you  know  anything  of  Linnit  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  40  Market  St.,  Lynn,  Mass.? 
Their  letter  reads  as  follows :  “We  are 
an  organizatioix  dealing  in  Biller  scarfs  ; 
to  eliminate  heavy  overhead  expenses  give 
a  limited  number  of  women  a  chance  to 
make  them  in  own  homes,  supply  wool 
and  weavesetter.  Wool  is  free  but  ma¬ 
chine  is  leased  to  workers  at  $7.50  per 
year.”  They  take  all  scarfs  made  and 
pay  50c  each  for  making.  mrs.  e.  a.  c. 

New  York. 

We  are  having  more  inquiries  about 
work-at-liome  schemes  than  ever  before. 
There  are  nxoi’e  such  schemes  being  adver¬ 
tised,  and  apparently  more  women  who 
are  anxious  to  secure  soxxie  employment 
at  home  to  bring  a  little  extra  money 
into  the  home.  This  laudable  ambition 
makes  good  country  women  easy  prey  to 
all  sorts  of  work-at-home  schemes.  There 
are  few  legitimate  offers  of  work  at  home. 
Those  offering  sonxething  for  sale  or  ask¬ 
ing  for  money  on  any  pi'etext  are  frauds 
on  the  public.  The  few  Rouses  really 
sending  out  home  work  do  not  require 
deposit  in  advaixce  to  cover  the  material. 
The  Linnit  Service  proposition  is  on  the 
order  of  the  knitting  machine  schemes, 
but  in  this  case  the  machine  for  knitting 
the  scarfs  is  rented,  while  the  knitting 
machines  were  sold  outright.  Women 
who  invest  their  little  savings  on  the 
strength  of  these  work-at-home  offers  iix 
the  hope  of  eaxming  sonxe  extra  money  are 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  fi-ee  lot  scheme  is  being  worked 
hard  again.  By  some  lottery  or  chance 
hoax  you  are  led  to  believe  you  have  won 
a  free  lot.  When  you  claim  it  there  is 
a  fee  of  $30  to  pay  for  the  deed.  If  you 
pay,  and  later  look  up  the  lot  and  fixxd  it 
worthless,  you  complain.  Then  the  pro¬ 
moters  offer  you  $75  or  $100  or  more 
for  it  iix  trade  for  a  lot  represented  to  be 
worth  many  times  more.  You  pay  more 
cash  down  on  the  new  lot  and  agree  to 
pay  the  remainder  in  monthly  install¬ 
ments.  The  amount  you  are  to  pay  on 
the  new  lot  is,  of  course,  many  times  its 
value.  You  are  simply  contributing  to 
the  monthly  income  of  the  promoters.  All 
schemes  are  alike  in  principle.  You  lose ; 
the  schemer  gains. 


When  the  owner  of  a  small  truck 
cuts  his  wisdom  teeth 


TWENTY-TWO  per  cent  of  all  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  trucks  traded  in  on  Speed  Wagons 
during  the  past  two  years  were  of  one  cheap  make. 

The  owners  of  these  trucks  cut  their  wisdom 
teeth  on  them. 

They  had  found  that  light,  low-powered  trucks 
couldn’t  meet  the  heavy  demands  of  day-after-day 
hauling.  They  had  found  they  needed  more  rug¬ 
gedness  and  greater  speed  in  making  the  long 
hauls  to  rail  or  market — and  back — no  matter 
what  the  road  conditions. 

Having  cut  their  wisdom  teeth  on  a  cheap  truck, 
and  then  bought  Speed  Wagons,  these  thousands 
of  drivers  are  now  getting  the  increased  profits,  de¬ 
pendability,  comfort  and  lowered  costs  that  those 
who  bought  Speed  Wagons  first  have  always  known. 

The  list  of  Speed  Wagon  superiorities  is  long 
—the  economics  of  first  cost  and  operation  great. 
A  post  card  will  bring  you  the  facts. 


CHASSIS  PRICES 

at  Lansing 


6-Cylinder  Heavy  Duty 

$1240  $1985 


Heavy  Duty 
with  dual  rear  wheels 

$2185 


► 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Michigan 

a* -  11  —■<£> 


nU  RO-DES,  the  inexpensive  new 
poison  station,  exterminates  tree¬ 
killing  Mice!  Approved  by  orchard 
authorities.  All-glass,  kept  filled  easily; 
unaffected  by  year-round  weather.  Stays 
put;  no  clamps  necessary.  Pests  eat  pois¬ 
oned  grain  first,  and  die  in  open  before 
able  to  damage  fruit  trees.  Poison  harm¬ 
less  to  anything  but  rodents.  W orth  dol¬ 
lars  to  you,  cost  only  a  few  cents  apiece. 
Write  right  now  for  Booklet 
“Orchard  Protection.” 

THE  RODENT  DESTROYER  CO. 

Southern  Bldg.  Washington,  D.  C. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Treasure  Island,  Stevenson  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift  Black  Beauty 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch  Alice  in  Wonderland 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Oavlots.  Inspection  allowed. 

vv  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Farm  Help  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN-FARAIER,  single,  wanted  imme¬ 
diately;  45-acre  commercial  farm  in  Tillage; 
2,000  Leghorns,  11,000-egg  incubator,  10  cows; 
poultry  man  to  care  for  birds;  when  necessary 
help  with  general  farm  work;  $80  per  month 
and  board.  H.  F.  HENDRICKSON,  Bridge- 
liampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


„r ,  vTir.n _ Single  men  and  women  as  attend- 

^  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 

?  v  *50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
nv  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  corn¬ 
et  .information  as  to  previous  employment) 
i’1  (  «ttpERINTENDENT,  Letcliworth  Village, 
Jj'l, jells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

„.,vn  „00u  farm  workers  to  drive  teams  from 
1  nrtober  1  to  April  1  next,  at  $60  per  month 
nlid  board.  ADVERTISER  1108,  care  Rural 

\ew-Yorker. 

wanted _ A  young  man  of  good  habits  of  about 

is  Years  old  who  is  trusty  and  honest  for  gen¬ 
eral  'farming  and  interested  in  dairying  and 
will  pay  good  wages.  ADVLR1ISER 
ills!  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

yv  \  VTED — Houseworker,  plain  cooking,  small 
family,  latest  electric  appliances.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1114.  care  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

TTTvped-— Reliable,  single  men  in  large  dairy 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milkers. 
viilKNDS  HOSPITAL  FARM,  Trevose,  Pa. 
phone  Churchy! lie  82-W. _ 

TTpiidSMAN  for  certified  dairy,  milking  44  head 
Cuernseys;  also  a  man  able  to  run  and  take 
"  of  truck,  work  on  farm  and  substitute  in 
milking-  wife  to  board  three  to  five  men;  must 
.first  class;  best  to  apply  in  person.  BELLE 
ALTO  FARMS,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

W  ANTED— October  20,  man  and  wife,  white, 
u0‘  children,  to  work  in  boarding  house  on 
farm  where  help  is  boarded.  Address  P.  O. 
BOX  16,  Juliustown,  N.  J. 


C  till) ENER-F ARM ER,  first-class  man,  to  have 
charge  of  150-acre  place  in  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty  N  Y.;  modern  house  with  all  improvements; 
wife*  to  cook  week-ends  for  single  owner;  state 
nationality,  religion,  age  of'  self  and  wife,  num¬ 
ber  of  children,  positions  held  year  by  year 
with  owners’  names  and  kind  of  work  done  for 
each:  mechanical  knowledge  and  experience, 
salary  desired;  applicants  answering  fully  will 
he  first  considered.  ADVERTISER  1140,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  married  or  single  man, 
for  work  on  general  'stock  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1HEPHERD — Wanted  at  once,  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  to  take  charge  of  500  Dorsets;  in  reply 
tate  age,  married  or  single,  experience  and 
efereuces.  J.  S.  IVERSON,  Farmington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  on  dairy  farm.  MID- 
DLEV1LLE  COMPANY,  Middleville,  N.  J. 


,Y  ANTED — Good  white  cook  and  general  work¬ 
er  no  laundry,  in  family  four  adults;  wages 
;70.  10  PROSPECT  TERRACE,  Montclair, 

v.  J. 


COOK  wanted  in  family  of1  three;  must  have 
good  references.  M-RS.  GEORGE  BRANCH, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


SVANTED — Refined  young  woman,  assist  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  good  home,  salary  $10  week. 
illSS  FENTON,  129  Rebecca  Ave.,  Pleasaut- 
,ille,  N.  Y. 


ANTED — Competent,  successful,  working  farm 
manager  preferably  with  grown-up  sons,  capa- 
e  of  operating  certified  dairy  farm  on  shares; 
,w  established  on  profitable  basis  with  full 
[uipment;  only  high-grade  man  with  ability 
id  character  references  considered;  strict  in¬ 
stigation  courted;  present  manager  retiring. 
DVERT1SER  1165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wanted  for  work  around  poultry  farm; 

steady  wages.  H1ERL,  Rahway  Poad,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  wanted,  $135  monthly,  good  home, 
steam  heat,  separate  bath  and  toilet,  hot 
water;  steady  position  all  year;  woman  must 
be  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  man  care  for 
garden  and  cow.  Apply  AIAGINNIS,  Millwood, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Cliappaqua  177-J. 

MAN  wanted — Two  months’  work,  helping  out¬ 
doors  about  private  school;  one  haudy  with 
tools  and  experienced  on  farm  or  estate.  AD- 
VEIiTISER  11S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COLLEGE  wants  poultryman,  dairy  njan,  gar¬ 
dener,  general  caretaker;  one,  two,  single; 
comfortable  home,  good  wage.  Write  COLLEGE, 
Glendale,  Ohio. 

WOMAN  and  husband;  woman  to  take  charge 
of  house  and  cook  for  hired  help;  man  to 
drive  .team.  ADVERTISER  1180,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  dairy  farmer  to  work 
well  stocked,  productive  farm  in  Columbia 
County,  either  on  shares  or  salary;  separate 
tenant  house  with  all  conveniences;  write,  stat¬ 
ing  experience  and  qualifications.  GEORGE  11. 
COUGHLAN,  Room  1408,  111  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

WANTED — Alan  and  wife,  no  children;  man, 
milk  and  general  farm  work;  wife  to  help 
with  cooking  and  men’s  table;  no  upstairs  work, 
no  laundry  except  own;  good  home,  good ’wages, 
all  conveniences;  write,  wire  or  phone.  FAIR- 
VIEW  DAIRY  FARMS,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

WANTED — For  certified  dairy  three  single 
young  men  for  milking;  must  be  good  dry- 
hand  milkers;  good  wages  with  room  and 
board;  apply  P.  J.  KELLY,  Mgr.,  Saugerties 
Farms,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  woman,  not  elderly,  for  general 
housework  at  ouce;  family  of  three  adults; 
reference  required  and  given;  washing  put  out. 
Ironing  expected;  wages  $60;  refined  Christian 
people.  Address  AL,  Box  426,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — (Woman,  white,  settled,  for  cook; 

good  home,  steady  position,  private  family, 
no  washing.  Apply  giving  age,  nationality,  re¬ 
ligion  and  reference  to  BOX  217,  Smithtown 
Branch,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

MAN  wanted,  Protestant,  some  farm  experience, 
on  small  poultry  and  fruit  farm;  wage  or 
share  basis;  state  terms  desired;  ambition  and 
honesty  essential.  ADVERTISER  1187,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Alarried  man  to  work  on  poultry 
farm;  experience,  unnecessary;  wife  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  housework,  no  laundry;  state  wages, 
jjermanent  position.  ADVERTISER  1183,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

A  REFINED  middle-aged  Protestant  American 
desires  position  as  housekeeper,  good  cook. 
BOX  196,  Great  Barrington,  Alass. 

WANTED — By  young  single  man  position  on 
farm,  milk  route  or  gentleman’s  estate.  E. 
CAAIPBELL,  West  Woodstock,  Vt. 

WOMAN  of  ability  desires  jmsition  as  house¬ 
keeper  for  oue  or  two  persons,  preferably 
near  New  York  City;  splendid  cook  and  man¬ 
ager;  references  given  and  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted  by  a  single  middle-aged 
man  handy  with  tools;  would  like  a  private 
estate  or  poultry  farm;  have  been  in  jioultry 
business;  state  everything  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Woman  to  do  light  housekeeping 
in  family  three  adults;  no  laundry;  business 
people;  good  home  and  fair  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  on  poultry  farm  to  do 
light  work;  one  who  would  appreciate  good 
home  in  preference  to  high  wages;  steady  per¬ 
manent  place  to  one  who  will  give  a  square 
deal;  state  wages  wanted.  Address  ANDREW 
McCAFFREY,  ltockaway,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  married,  small  family,  for  country 
place;  must  have  knowledge  caring  for  lawn, 
milking,  etc.;  house  on  place;  please  give  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter;  all- 
year  job  for  right  man.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  maui  with  good  habits,  20  to 
30  years  old,  for  general  farm  work;  good 
home,  $60  a  month  for  Winter;  good  man  get 
more  first  of  April;  by  the  year;  only  reliable 
should  apply;  must  be  experienced  in  farm  work. 
LESLIE  MIKE,  59  North  Main  St.,  Flemington, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — October  25,  on  farm  in  Connecticut, 
handy  middle-aged  married  man,  for  general 
work;  stock,  1  horse,  2  cows,  some  chickens; 
wife  to  run  house  for  family  of  one;  place 
permanent;  apply  stating  wages  and  reference. 
ADVERTISER  1175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED*— (Single  man  on  poultry  farm,  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary;  $50  per  month,  good  home 
ami  board.  ROBERT’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  married  man  for  general  farm 
work.  D.  O.  SAYRE,  Augusta,  Sussex  Co., 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  who  would  like  to  learn 
poultry  business  to  work  as  assistant  in  our 
plant.  ADVERTISER  1167,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  take  entire  charge  of 
a  herd  of  20  milking  cows;  barn  has  modern 
equipment;  $60  per  mouth,  board  and  room. 
ADVERTISER  1168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  our  dairy 
room;  must  be  neat  and  clean  and  a  willing 
worker;  $60  per  month  with  good  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  1169,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — An  intelligent  colored  man  who  is 
capable  of  handling  a  fine  Jersey  herd  and 
manage  a  farm;  reference  required  as  to  ability 
and  honesty.  BOX  64,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


EXPERT  poultryman  wishes  position;  wife 
would  board  help;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wish  to  take  charge  of  boarding¬ 
house,  estate;  best  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  gentleman’s  estate;  married, 
63;  efficient,  reliable,  practical  experience. 
R.  4,  BOX  218,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  man  wants  farm  work;  can  do  all 
work  by  hand  aud  by  machinery;  age  middle 
20;  for  information  write  to  RICHARD  BAU¬ 
MANN,  Elkton,  Md. 


WANTED— Position  on  commercial  or  private 
chicken  farm,  American,  married,  without 
children;  experienced  in  handling  poultry  and 
fruit;  willing  worker,  honest,  temperate;  avail¬ 
able  at  once;  give  particulars  when  answering; 
all  letters  answered.  ADVERTISER  1163,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  middle-aged  farmer,  married, 
wants  position  on  large  dairy  farm;  wife  to 
cook  for  hired  help;  please  state  wages  for  each. 
ADVERTISER  1164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Entire  charge  of  Jersey  herd;  clean, 
good  butter-maker;  reference  furnished.'  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  83,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  wanted  as  herdsman  or  farmer; 

understand  farming  in  all  branches,  cows, 
young  stock,  etc.,  or  estate;  married,  one  child. 
ADVERTISER  1171,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  in  commercial  and 
estate  poultry  keeping.  ADVERTISER  1172, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
raising  all  kinds  poultry  and  expert  in  egg 
production;  disengaged  first  November;  sober 
man  all  my  life,  best  references.  ADVERTISER 

1173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARDIST,  tree  expert,  pruning,  spraying 
and  general  tree  preservation.  ADVERTISER 

1174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  couple,  two  children,  on 
farm  or  estate;  caretaker;  want  congenial 
place  more  than  high  wages;  wife  will  do  light 
housework.  NEW  BRUNSWICK  LEGHORN 
FARM,  It.  3,  Box'  ISA,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

CHAUFFEUR,  competent,  married,  long  experi¬ 
enced;  private  family  preferred.  R.  4,  BOX 
218,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  married  man  desires  position  as 
working  foreman,  fully  experienced  and  good 
references  furnished;  send  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  American,  40,  sin¬ 
gle,  desires  position  on  estate  or  farm;  good 
dairyman  and  all  around  farmer;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages.  JACOB  LUCAS,  548  Mc¬ 
Bride  Ave.,  West  Paterson,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  wanted,  gardener,  farm  foreman, 
Danish,  41,  married,  one  ehild,  life  experience; 
also  in  upkeep  of  gentleman’s  country  estate; 
A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  1190,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROOM,  skilled  with  saddle  horses,  gaiting, 
conditioning,  correcting  faults;  refined  and 
temperate.  ADVERTISER  1188,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  32,  Christian,  one  child,  wishes 
position  on.  gentleman’s  estate;  experienced 
poultryman,  good  chauffeur,  understand  car¬ 
pentry  and  painting;  honest  and  sober;  wife 
willing  to  do  extra  work.  S.  WIGREN,  Box 
551,  Plainfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  on  an  up- 
to-date  farm,  by  one  who  has  the  practical 
knowledge  of  all  farming  and  live  stock,  in¬ 
cluding  dairy  and  sheep  work;  have  managed 
large  estates;  with  best  of  references.  Apply 
826  WAVERLY  PLACE,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MAN,  single,  wishes  job;  experi¬ 
enced,  also  experienced  farmer;  state  wages 
first  letter.  FRED  MARTIN,  389  First  Ave., 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  working  with  daughter  14, 
wishes  steady  position;  able  to  take  full 
charge;  willing  to  go  anywhere;  please  state 
all  particulars  including  salary  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  1182,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  American,  middle-aged,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  all  lines;  best  of  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  married,  one  child, 
desires  position  as  superintendent  or  manager 
of  commercial  plant;  agricultural  school  gradu¬ 
ate;  best  references;  please  write  full  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  J.  L.  ROGERS,  Poultry 
SujJt.,  Montsweag  Farm,  luc.,  Wiscasset,  Me. 


WORKING  foreman  wants  position  on  estate  or 
farm;  practical  experience  in  cattle,  crops, 
modern  machinery;  middle-aged,  married,  small 
family.  ADVERTISER  1186,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  Jo  Rent,  etc. 

_  ^  _ _ r _ 


IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  timber.  G.  M.  EATON,  Oincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 


OTTER  KILL  Farms  —  Estate  of  late  Ambrose 
Monell,  millionaire,  inventor  of  Monell  metal, 
565  acres  in  heart  of1  best  dairying  section  of 
Orange  County;  cow  barn  cost  $100,000,  barn 
for  young  stock  $40,000;  two  big  houses,  all 
improvements;  three  other  houses  and  cottage; 
100  acres  of  tiled  land;  a  perfect  certified  milk 
plant  and  breeding  establishment;  will  sell  all 
or  part  at  20  cents  on  the  dollar  of  investment; 
send  for  circular.  THOMAS  PENDELL,  Wash- 
iugtonville,  N.  Y. 

COMBINATION  farm,  big  crops,  snap.  Owners. 
TWIN  FARMS,  AVest  Simsbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Connecticut  dairy  farm  of  160 
acres  with  eight-room  house  aud  large  barn; 
located  near  manufacturing  town  of  30,00  popu¬ 
lation,  at  $50  an  acre;  spring  water  in  barn. 
E.  H.  ROGERS,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  4%  acres,  small  house,  fur¬ 
nished  or  unfurnished;  henhouse;  village,  two 
miles;  approved  State  road.  M.  A.  NORTON, 
Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Five-room  house,  barn  and  out¬ 
buildings,  five  (5)  acres,  rich  soil,  fruit 
trees;  centrally  located  in  thriving  town;  write 
owner  for  particulars.  P.  0.  BOX  316,  Chester, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  farm  near  Poughkeepsie; 

plenty  of  fruit,  crops;  9-room  house,  running 
water,  heat.  AVM.  BECK,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIX — 221)  acres  on  Hudson  River  near 
Sehuylerville;  level  soil,  no  stones;  good 
house,  fair  outbuildings;  60  acres  woodland, 
rest  under  cultivation;  $4,000,  terms  to  suit; 
worth  much  more.  AVM.  DINGMAN,  West  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Jersey  farm,  cheap;  particulars. 
DONLON,  15  Stagg  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOE  SALE — 'Poultry  plant  for  2,600  layers,  new 
and  modern  in  every  way,  all  conveniences; 
only  81  miles  from  New  York  City,  near  Del¬ 
aware  Water  Gap  and  Poeonos;  good  reason  for 
selling;  fine  markets;  write  for  appointment  for 
yaur  personal  visit,  price  and  terms;  will  sell 
all  or  part.  Address  BOX  300,  Stroudsburg,  l  a. 


A1ARRIED  man  with  family  wishes  farm  with 
stock  to  work  on  shares;  in  State  of  New 
Jersey  or  Orange  Co.,  N.  Yr. ;  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence.  O.  L.  WILSON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANT  to  sell  50-cow  Pennsylvania  farm,  fully 
equipped;  lumber  tract  on  farm;  trade  for 
small  farm,  city  property  or  business.  ADVER- 
T1SER  1162,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  Finger  Lakes  region  farm 
of  175  acres;  large  barns  and  dwelling;  new 
silo;  village,  school,  churches,  stores  join  farm: 
close  markets;  stone  roads;  loam  soil;  a  real 
sacrifice  to  close  estate;  particulars.  MARA'IN 
FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  6  acres,  bungalow, 
poultry  houses,  double  garage,  all  new;  fruit 
and  walnut  trees;  good  location;  price  $2,300, 
easy  terms.  JOHN  OETZEL,  R.  D.  3,  Mill¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


121-ACRE  farm,  50  acres  tillage,  balance  pasture 
and  wood;  7-room  house,  large  barn,  garage, 
large  hen  and  brooder  house:  price  $3,709;  see 
or  write  owner.  JOHN  SCHMITZ,  Route  No.  1, 
North  Stoningtou,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— 30-acre  farm,  Allegany  Co..  N.  Y. : 

good  buildings;  3Aa  miles  village,  railroad  and 
State  road;  $1,200,  terms.  HARRY  TULLAR, 
Caueadea,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Farm  aud  nursery,  Southern  Dela¬ 
ware,  62  acres;  will  sell  all  or  part  interest; 
suitable  for  all  temperate  zone  crops,  ideal  for 
producing  perennials,  bulbs,  shrubbery,  etc.  A'. 
It.  ALLEN,  Seaford,  Del. 


COMMERCIAL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  capacity, 
2.500  layers;  for  particulars  write  LEWIS  A. 
ROBBINS,  East  Pepperell,  Mass. 


MAN  owning  farm  ideally  located  for  poultry 
business  wishes  to  get  in  communication  with 
capable  man  to  run  same;  house  and  barns  in 
fine  condition;  would  entertain  share  proposition : 
farm  located  near  a  population  of  250,000,  State 
roads  leading  to  same.  ADA’ERTISER  1178,  cai’e 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  for  general  housework 
in  small  private  country  school;  good  home; 
$40  monthly:  advancement;  will  advance  fare. 
MRS.  OH  ENEL,  Middle  Island,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  If 
in  New  York,  call  any  Wednesday  or  Friday, 
10  a. m.,  109  West  54th  St. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  highly  experi¬ 
enced  in  agriculture,  wants  position  as  estate 
manager  or  would  consider  a  first-class  herds¬ 
man’s  ■  b.  RALPH  AV.  COTTRELL,  Manchester 

Ctr.,  Vt. 


POULTRYMAN — Middle-aged,  white,  American, 
wants  position;  salary  or  share.  BOX  248, 
Red  Hill,  Pa. 


FARM  manager-superintendent,  desires  position 
on  farm  or  estate;  American,  married;  life 
experience  all  branches;  capable,  references. 
ADVERTISER  1176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FORDSON  tractor  or  truck  operator  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced  and  reliable.  ADVERTISER 
1177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Near  Philadelphia,  cheap  productive 
farm  for  poultry  or  sheep  or  both,  near  town; 
comfortable  buildings,  with  or  without  equip¬ 
ment.  BOX  97,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Desirable  five-acre  farm  and  home, 
within  corporate  limits  good  Southwest  Geor¬ 
gia  town;  ideal  climate,  good  water  in  house, 
fertile  soil,  fine  for  fruits,  trucking,  pecans 
bearing;  servants’  house,  barns;  good  schools, 
churches,  people;  Terrell  County,  Georgia’s  gar¬ 
den  spot;  unincumbered;  bargain  for  quick  sale; 
terms  if  desired  to  good  purchaser.  OWNER, 
Bronwood,  Ga. 


FRUIT  and  dairy  farm  for  sale,  reasonable; 

might  exchange  for  poultry  farm,  Eastern 
Shore  Maryland.  ADVERTISER  1181,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm  for  2,000  birds;  small 
house;  near  New  Haven;  $200  year.  W.  F'. 
HERMAN,  890  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


GET  a  farm  in  North  Dakota  in  great  wheat 
belt;  wonderful  soil;  land  cheap;  coal  plenty 
and  cheap.  G.  A.  HUNTER,  Mount  Vernon, 
Iowa. 


FOR  SALE — 93-acre  fruit  farm,  famous  Ring¬ 
ing  Hill  fruit  district;  25  acres  in  apples,  stan¬ 
dard  varieties;  two  miles  from  Pottstown;  splen¬ 
did  nearby  markets;  two  horses,  tractor,  power 
sprayer  and  all  crops  and  machinery  included; 
price  $12,000;  apply  at  once.  F.  H.  YARNALL, 
934  Hight  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  6  acres  on  State  road;  ideal 
place  for  stand;  good  buildings  and  soil.  Write 
ADVERTISER  1184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  AV. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — -Light,  60  lbs.,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6 
here;  light.  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1  pre¬ 
paid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wilawana, 
Pa. 


HONEY — Clover,  $7.50  per  60-lb.  can;  buck¬ 
wheat^  $C;  clover  comb,  $5  for  24  sections; 
light-weights,  $3.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
f.  o.  b.  here.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 


FOR  SALE — 7,200  capacity  Newtown  Giant  in¬ 
cubator;  in  excellent  condition.  A.  H.  FIN- 
GAR,  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fresh  eggs  from  my  poultry  plant; 
satisfaction.  J.  H.  MacCLELLAND,  Stamford, 

XT  X- 


PURE  honey:  Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;. two  pails, 
$2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat'  10  cents 
per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAKE  —  Lutterworth  university  thresher, 
and  16-h.p.  engine.  JAMES  H.  PARCELLS, 
Box  526,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


HO'NEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  delivered  third  zone; 
60-lb.  can  buckwheat,  $6  here.  EDWARD  RED- 
DOUT,  New  AVoodstoek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Edwards,  1  to  6  h.p.  engine,  two 
cylinders,  new,  never  used;  $110.  MELVIN 
LaGRAND,  R.  F.  D.,  Hampton  Bays  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ‘ 


EIGHT  compartment,  hot  water  Mammoth  Hall 
incubator;  used  one  season;  will  sell  rea¬ 
sonably.  R.  A.  SMITH,  Box  1241,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $2.40  per  gallon; 

maple  sugar,  30c  pound  f.o.b.  Colchester,  Vt. 
B.  E.  PRESCOTT. 


ALFALFA  and  Timothy  hay  for  sale.  A.  A. 
AIOORE,  AVampsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Buckeye  incubator  No.  30;  state 
price  aud  condition.  ADVERTISER  1159, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  delivered. 
ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HEMLOCK,  beech,  elm,  maple  and  c-herry  lum¬ 
ber.  LOVELL  GORDON,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Winter  apples,  Greenings,  Bald¬ 
wins,  Hubbardsons,  Newtown  Pippins;  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail.  AVrite  RAY  CARLSON,  German¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


* 

MISSING  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  since  July 
31,  Paul  Sedgwick  Hagan,  32,  six  feet,  stout, 
weight  230,  hair  dark,  eyes  brown,  face  chubby; 
trained  nurse,  strong;  no  motive  known;  infor¬ 
mation  earnestly  requested.  BOX  141,  Ballston, 
A irgiuia. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  cau  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  limited  number  of1  60-lb.  cans  of 
finest  quality  basswood  honey,  extracted,  also 
basswood  and  buckwheat  mixed;  price  list  free. 
RAY  C.  WJLCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PECANS  for  sale;  write  for  prices.  M.  N. 
OHILDS,  Bronwood,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE— Winter  apples,  Baldwins,  Green¬ 
ings,  Spies,  McIntosh,  Hubbardsons,  Wagner, 
by  the  barrpi  or  bushel;  prices  right.  HOMER 
L.  GARRETT,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey;  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.10  delivered  to  third  zone;  one  60-lb. 
can,  $8;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $15  here.  NOAH 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


HOME-GROWN  paper  shell  pecans,  delivered  at 
your  door  for  70  cents  per  pound;  shipped  in 
bags  of  five  to  25  pounds;  send  money  order  or 
check  with  order.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


FALL  and  Winter  apples  for  sale;  sprayed 
fruit;  also  maple  syrup.  GRANTSVILLB 
HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Aid. 


ORCHARD  of  apples  for  sale;  do  your  own 
picking;  close  to  station.  Write  JACK  SHARP, 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  32  pump  action  Colt  rifle,  in 
good  condition  and  will  sell  cheap.  EDWIN 
H.  STRATTON,  156  Oak  St.,  Amityville,  N.  Y. 


A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PORCELAIN  ENAMEL  RANGES 
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W.  S.  Dewing 
Pres. 


Gas 
Stoves 


Heating 

Stoves 


Kalamazoo  Book 

of  Factory  Prices 

Introducing-  Sensational 

IJear  Quarantee 

Reduced  Prices 

Buy  Direct— Save  y3  to  V2 

on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces -200  STYLES  AND  SIZES 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Book 

Today— FREE 

Here  it  is— fresh  from  the  press— the  newest  and  greatest 
of  Kalamazoo  books.  You’ll  find  in  this  free  catalog  over 
200  styles  and  sizes — a  greater  variety  than  you  will  find 
in  20  big  stores— including  the  newest  in  heating  stoves, 
gas  stoves,  coal  and  wood  ranges,  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe  and  one-register  type,  oil 
stoves ;  also  many  porcelain  enamel  ranges  in  delft  blue 
and  pearl  gray  illustrated  in  actual  colors.  And 
mahogany  porcelain  enamel  heating  stoves. 

5-Year  Guarantee  Bond 
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Beautiful 

Porcelain  Enamel 

Ranges 

You  will  admire  the  sparkling 
beauty  of  the  new  colorful  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Porcelain  Enamel  ranges 
and  heating  stoves — as  easy  to 
clean  as  a  china  dish.  Every¬ 
where  these  attractive  ranges 
and  mahogany  heating  stoves  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  plain 
black  stoves  and  ranges.  Y ou  will 
never  know  how  charming  your 
kitchen  can  be  until  you  brighten 
it  with  a  Kalamazoo  Porcelain 

Enamel  range.  Kalamazoo  leads  all 
others  in  the  quality  and  beauty  of  these 
ranges.  Our  business  on  these  ranges  in¬ 
creased  over  300%  last  year.  The  long- 
lasting  enamel  is  baked  on  in  our  own 
enameling  plant.  Full  descriptions  and 
lustrations  in  actual  color  in  this  new 
book.  Mail  coupon  today  for  your  copy. 


new 


Kalamazoo  in  this  new  book  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionizes  all  stove, 
range  and  furnace  selling  policies 
and  brings  straight  to  you  the 
most  sensational  guarantee  of 
quality  ever  written.  Now  for- the 
first  time  in  this  catalog  or  any 
other  catalog  or  any  store,  you 
are  offered  a  5-year  guarantee 
on  all  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces 
against  defects  in  material  and 
workmanship. 


Kalamazoo  Facts 

24  Hour  Shipments 
30  Days  Trial 
600,000  Customers 

25  Years  in  Business 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Cash  or  Easy  Payments 
360  Days  Approval  Test 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Above  All  Else  — Quality 

Make  a  Triple  Saving  on  a 

Kalamazoo  Furnace  Saved 

1.  You  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price  of  the  furnace  itself.  $24.00 

2.  You  make  a  big  saving  in  fuel  every  month.  Received  your 

3.  Y ou  save  the  cost  of  installation  because  Kalamazoo  £  ■?  1  a  m  a  z  ° 

tree  plans  and  tree  service  eliminate  entirely  any  diffi-  several  weeks 
culties  of  installation.  ago— surprised 

to  see  how  soo 

Use  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  furnace  for  30  days  trial  in  your  own  it  got  here.  My 
home.  No  one  can  tell  you  what  a  stove  or  furnace  is  like  until  wife  used  it 
they  actually  use  it.  Convince  yourself.  Isn’t  that  fair  ?  Just  mail  since,  every 
the  coupon  and  get  the  facts.  Thousands  have  put  up  their  furnaces  da>T  and 
themselves  in  a  lew  hours  time.  You  can,  too.  it  is  the 

^ _  range  she  ev 

^ mcmemam used.  To  heat 

f  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  1  ° cluic]dy 

v  *  i  and  for  saving 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers  fuel,  it  can’t  be 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  beat.  We  saved 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  catalog.  I  on  it*  Must  so 
am  interested  in  ranges  □  heating  stoves  □  gas  stoves  □  °hank  you  for 
combination  gas  and  coal  ranges  □  furnaces  □.  (Check  honest  dealing 

article  in  which  you  are  interested.)  nonesi  ueanng. 

Your  customer, 

-T  Adolph  Turek, 

Name .  Foster,  Neb. 

Pipe  or  Pipeless 

Address . 

.  Furnaces 

P  City  . State .  0 


Reduced  Factory  Prices 

And  right  on  top  of  this  annouce- 
ment,  Kalamazoo  makes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  price  reduction  on  all 
stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces.  Just 
as  our  unrivaled  quality  permits 
us  to  give  you  a  broad  gauged  5- 
year  guarantee,  our  tremendous 
increase  in  business — a  business 
which  has  practically  doubled  in 
enables  us  through  bigger  pro¬ 
duction  and  greater  buying  power  to  slash 
prices.  In  this  book  you  are  getting  values 
hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  stove  and  furnace 
industry.  You  actually  save  !/3  to  V2  by 
doing  business  with  this  great  13 -acre  factory. 

Saved  $69.00  on  Furnace 


Ranges 

$377i 

3  years 


600,000  Customers 

You  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo- 
direct-to-you  for  26  years.  You 
have  seen  our  advertisements  be¬ 
fore.  If  you  have  never  answered 
one,  answer  this  one  by  all  means. 
Clip  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page.  Mail  today.  Thousands 
of  extra  copies  of  this  catalog  have 
been  printed.  Everybody  will 
want  one.  Kalamazoo  customers 
saved  over  $1,000,000  by  buying 
direct  from  the  factory  last  year. 
There  are  now  600,000  pleased 
Kalamazoo  customers  and  this 
great  army  is  growing  by  the 
thousands  each  year. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 
30  days  trial— 360  days 
Approval  Test 

You  can  buy  a  Kalamazoo  stove 
as  low  as  $3.00  down,  $3.00 
monthly.  You  can  get  30  days 
trial  in  your  home  and  360  days 
approval  test.  In  addition  to  our 
5-year  guarantee  our  $100,000 
bank  bond  guarantee  is  a  promise 
cf  satisfaction  or  money  back. 


Our  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  furnace  keeps  every 
nook  and  corner  of  our  home,  which  is  a  6- 
room  house,  comfortable  all  winter.  We  saved 
$59  00  on  the  winter’s  supply  of  coal  and  gas, 
J.  H.  Bowman,  Br’dgeport,  Ohio, 


24-Hour  Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  near  to  everywhere,  24-hour 

shipping  service  saves  your  time!  Kala¬ 
mazoo  is  the  largeststove,  range  and  furnace  company 
in  the  world  selling  direct  from  factory  to  family. 

Above  all  else— Quality 

Remember  this,  Kalamazoo  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  af  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 
We  build  in  large  quantities  and  sell  in  large 
quantities.  Isn’t  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
you  can  get  better  quality  at  lower  prices 
from  a  factory  whose  sole  interest  is  in  mak¬ 
ing  stoves  and  furnaces  than  you  can  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  ?  Prove  it  yourself. 
Send  for  this  catalog  today.  Compare  the 
quality,  beauty,  weight  and  size  of  Kalamazoo 
products  with  others.  Don’t  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  buying  elsewhere  before  you  do  this. 
Simply  write  your  name  in  the  coupon  below. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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Spear  &  Co 


Davenport 
Quickly 
Converted 
into  a 
Large  Bed 


ALivingRoom 
By  Day  a  Bed- 
Roora  by  Night 


30  Days  FREE  Home  Trial 

_ - .  .  m  .  i  .  •  1  •  t  1  •  /*  .  T  •  •  1  1  1 


This  double  service  bed  davenport  suite, 

built  of  superior  materials  and  honestly  constructed  to 
last  many  years,  is  now  offered  to  you  at  the  remarkably 
low  price  of  $59.95.  A  wonderfully  fine  suite  that  will  en¬ 
hance  the  appearance  of  your  home.  It  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  Bargains  that  Spear  has  offered  in  35  years.  By  day, 
it  is  a  comfortable  living  room  suite.  By  night,  it  is 
easily  transformed  into  a  cozy  bed  room.  The  advantages 
of  the  Bed  Davenport  are  many:  You  are  always  ready  for 
the  unexpected  guest.  Now  you  can  have  friends  stay  over 
night  whom  you  could  not  accommodate  before.  Here  is 
the  extra  bed  room  that  the  family  has  long  needed. 

Davenport  Requires  Little  Wall 
Space — Easy  to  Operate 


The  artistic  Colonial  design  of  these  pieces  is  most  attractive.  The 
high  quality  of  the  upholstery  will  win  you  immediately.  No  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  live,  this  complete  suite  will  be  sent  you  on  30  days’ 
FREE  home  trial.  Convince  yourself!  You  risk  nothing!  If  the 
suite  is  not  exactly  as  we  represent  it,  return  it  and  we  will  refund 
every  cent  you  have 


paid  including  trans¬ 
portation  charges! 
Simply  send  $1  with 
your  order — the  bal¬ 
ance  on  easy  month¬ 
ly  terms  that  you 
will  never  miss. 

Take  more  than  a 
year  to  pay. 


Choice  of  Two  Finishes 

These  three  Pieces  are  Large  and  Comfort¬ 
able.  They  are  built  of  solid  oak  finished 
Golden,  or  of  hardwood,  Mahogany  finish, 
and  are  air  seasoned  and  kiln-dried.  The 
frames  are  Sturdy  and  Massive  with  hand¬ 
some  Scrolls  on  posts.  The  seats  and  backs 
are  covered  with  Brown  Spanish  Artificial 
Leather  that  will  give  enduring  service. 
Seats  are  “Non-Sag”  construction,  with  oil  tem¬ 
pered  coil  spring  supports,  covered  with  sanitary, 
resilient,  upholstering  materials.  Size  of  bed  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Davenport  is  72x48  in.;  its  length  over 
all  is  57  in.  Width  of  front  posts  and  arms  is  314  in. 

Rocker  and  Chair  are  Roomy  and  Comfort¬ 
able;  they  are  20  in.  wide  between  arms,  and  arms 
are  three  in.  wide.  These  two  pieces  have  the  same 
quality-construction,  design  and  finish  as  the 
Davenport.  Remember  you  have  your  choice  of  2 
finishes,  Highly  Glossed  Golden  Oak,  or  Richly 
Polished  Mahogany.  Be  sure  to  state  your  choice. 


The  Davenport  is  especially  desirable  for  Me¬ 
dium  Sized  homes.  When  closed  it  takes  up 
only  57  inches  wall  space;  yet  when  open  it 
makes  a  very  comfortable  bed  for  two  people. 
It  is  easy  to  operate— opens  with  one  easy  motion. 
You  do  not  sleep  on  the  upholstery,  but  on  a  sep¬ 
arate  and  comfortable  bed-spring  built  into  the 
Davenport;  there  are  2  sets  of  springs,  one  in  the 
seat,  the  other  in  the  bed  section.  Bedding  remains 
in  position  within  the  Davenport,  when  it  is  closed. 

No  matter  where  you  live  you  can  use  this  splendid 
Bed  Davenport  suite  for  30  days.  If  your  satisfaction 
is  not  complete;  if  you  are  not  convinced  that  these  3 
pieces  are  a  wonderful  value,  you  may  return  them. 
We  will  refund  your  first  payment  and  all  freight 
charges.  The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  Order 
No.WA  4245.  Sale  price  $59.95.  Terms  $  I  with  Order, 
$4  Monthly.  Fill  out 
coupon  today. 

President' 


SEND  FOR 
THIS  BIG 

This  book  is  filled 
from  cover  to  cover 
with  household  trea¬ 
sures — bargains  all 
of  them — all  sold  on 
easy  payments — sent 
on  30  days’  FREE 
trial— every  purchase 
backed  by  a  gold 
bond  guarantee. 
There  are  wonderful 
bargains  in  furniture, 
carpets,  stoves,  cur¬ 
tains,  and  everything 
for  the  home.  Sent 
to  you  without  ob¬ 
ligation  to  buy.  Mail 
coupon  today. 


FREE  BOOK 


■  SPEAR  &  CO.,  Dept.  H-2  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

■  Send  me  at  once  the  complete  3-piece  Davenport  Suite  as  described 

*  above.  Enclosed  is  $1  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  if  at  the 

•  end  of  the  30  days’  trial  I  am  satisfied,  I  will  send  you  $4  monthly. 

■  Order  No.  WA  4245.  Price  $59.95.  Title  remains  with  you  until  paid 

■  in  full.  Send  me  your  Big  Free  Catalog  also. 

Please  print  or  write  name  and  address  plainly. 

If  you  want  Golden  Oak  put  an  X  in  this  Q 
If  you  want  Mahogany  put  an  X  in  this  £ 


Name. 


R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  or  Street  ami  No.. 


Post  Office.. _ - _ - _ - State - - - — — 

If  your  shipping  point  is  different  from  your  post  office  fill  in  line  below 


Home  Furnishers 
to  the  People  of  America 
for  35  Years 


*  Spear  6-Co* 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dept.  H-2 


■  Send  shipment  to - - - 

•  FREE  (  IF  you  want  the  FREE  Catalog  only.  Send  no  money,  put  an  X  here  rn 

■  CATALOG  (  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  above  lines  ‘ — 1 
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Small  Cold 


Storages 

Part  II 


KM  ODE  LEI)  STORAGE.  —  Probably 
the  greatest  interest  lies  in  remodel¬ 
ing  already  existing  farm  buildings 
to  serve  as  cold  storage  plants.  The 
idea  is  entirely  practicable,  but  a 
great  many  mistakes  can  quickly  be 
made,  as  in  the  question  of  insulation,  where  a  foot 
of  concrete  is  thought  to  have  considerable  insulat¬ 
ing  value,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  20  in.  of  con¬ 
crete  are  required  to  equal  1  in.  of  pressed  cork. 
Concrete,  then,  is  important  as  a  construction  ma¬ 
terial  and  not  as  an  insulator.  Where  a  frame  build¬ 
ing  already  exists  it  is  unnecessary  to  veneer  it  with 
concrete  excepting  as  something  of  this  kind  may 
be  essential  to  the  support  of  higher  floors. 

INSULATION. — Another  practical  point  is  that 
of  keeping  the  insulating  material  dry.  Granulated 


ket  recently  reached  10c.  One  hundred  square  feet 
would  cost  about  $6,  and  3  in.,  which  are  considered 
equivalent  to  S  in.  of  ground  cork,  would  cost  $18, 
over  twice  as  much.  There  are  other  reasons  than 
cost,  however,  in  considering  insulators  for  rebuilt 
buildings  which  favor  a  material  that  can  be  poured, 
such  as  ground  cork.  One  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  pour  something  between  Avails  and 
push  over  edges  and  around  corners  than  to  con¬ 
struct  a  flat  surface  against  which,  to  erect  pressed 
cork  insulation. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  OLD  BUILDINGS.  —  As  a 
matter  of  fact  very  few  old  farm  buildings'  are 
ideally  constructed  for  cold  storage.  Most  old  build¬ 
ings  have  4  or  0  in.  studding,  whereas  an  insulation 
of  at  least  8  in.  is  more  or  less  standard.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  often  necessary  to  build  out  the  stud- 


Ro  r  Fruit 


the  individual  to  work  out  for  the  particular  job 
in  mind.  Spruce  is  very  satisfactory  for  inside  wall 
construction.  Pine  is  said  to  give  the  apples  a 
peculiar  flavor  while  spruce  is  odorless.  For  floor 
insulation  pressed  cork  is  essential  because  of  the 
weight  it  must  support,  usually  4  in.  of  cork  being 
used  and  surfaced  with  concrete. 

CONSTRUCTION  COSTS. — Cost  of  a  building  of 
the  type  shown  in  Fig.  940,  Avill  vary  widely  with  the 
ingenuity  of  the  builder  and  the  cost  of  labor.  One 
0,000-barrel  house  of  wood  construction  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $9,000  for  building  and  $6,000  for  ma¬ 
chinery,  or  $2.50  a  barrel.  A  3,500-barrel  storage 
was  built  for  $9,000,  or  approximately  $2.60  a  bar¬ 
rel.  It  Avas  constructed  with  2x8  studding,  lined  in¬ 
side  with  one  layer  of  shiplap,  two  layers  of  60-lb., 
glazed,  waterproof  paper,  and  one  layer  of  spruce. 


Interior  of  a  6, 000-Barrel  Cold  Storage  Which  Cost  $15,000  Complete.  Fig.  91,0 


cork  should  never  be  poured  against  unprotected 
concrete  because  of  the  dampness  that  av ill  work 
through.  Pressed  cork  set  in  hot  tar  or  asphalt  xvill 
need  to  be  used  in  such  a  case,  unless  some  method 
of  papering  or  painting  is  devised  that  Avill  keep  the 
granulated  cork  dry.  With  small,  cheaply  con¬ 
structed  houses  where  land  real  estate  values  are 
not  an  item  space  is  not  so  important  a  considera¬ 
tion  as  is  building  cost.  In  the  case  of  large  high 
priced  storages  on  expensive  land,  as  for  example  in 
a  large  city,  building  cost  may  be  of  less  importance 
than  economy  in  space.  Factors  such  as  this  de¬ 
termine  the  insulating  material. 

COMPARISON  OF  EFFICIENCY. — Pressed  cork 
costs  more  than  ground  cork  but  most  builders  con¬ 
sider  3  in.  of  pressed  cork  as  equal  to  S  in.  of  loose 
granulated  cork.  Ground  cork  AA’ill  cost  about  $25  a 
ton  f.o.b.,  6  lbs.  equalling  1  cubic  foot.  At  this 
figure,  insulation  for  100  square  feet,  8  in.  thick, 
would  require  66  2/3  lbs.  Avliich  at  12^2>c  a  lb.  would 
be  $8.33.  On  the  other  hand  cork  board  1  in.  thick 
will  cost  5%  to  0y2c  a  square  foot— though  the  mar- 


ding  to  the  desired  Avidth,  all  of  which  adds  to  ex¬ 
pense.  Furthermore  a  layer  of  paper  must  be  placed 
on  both  inner  and  outer  Avails  to  keep  the  insulating 
material  dry.  Here  again  few  farm  buildings  have 
paper  beneath  the  outside  boards,  so  that  it  is. neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  paper  and  fit  it  between  the  studding  and 
against  the  outer  wall  as  shown  in  Fig.  941.  Some 
builders  prefer  not  to  cut  the  paper  to  fit,  merely 
bending  it  around  the  studding  and  holding  it  in 
place  with  lath. 

CEILING  INSULATION.  —  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  letting  the  ground  cork  lie  loose  on  the 
floor  above.  Then  if  the  walls  are  constructed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  942,  they  may  be  filled  easily  from 
above,  and  any  settling  may  be  observed  and  taken 
care  of  by  pushing  more  of  the  cork  into  the  Avail. 
A  more  difficult  method  of  insulation  sometimes 
necessary  is  to  paper  and  board  the  ceiling  to  the 
upper  floor  and  push  the  cork  into  the  space  from 
the  side.  Or  if  the  attic  space  is  desired  for  hold¬ 
ing  boxes,  crates,  or  other  material  pressed  cork  may 
be  found  desirable.  All  of  these  are  problems  for 


Outside  construction  A\'as  one  layer  of  shiplap,  two 
layers  of  paper,  and  one  layer  of  novelty  siding,  the 
8-in.  wall  space  being  filled  with  ground  cork.  The 
floor  AATas  constructed  Avith  a  3-in.  sub-base,  4  in.  of 
sheet  cork,  and  a  concrete  sm*facing. 

As  for  remodeled  buildings  one  15,000-barrel  stor¬ 
age  was  made  from  an  old  Avooden  building,  with  the 
aid  of  unskilled  workmen  and  an  able  foreman,  for 
$20,000,  including  piping.  Machinery  cost  of  $5,000 
additional  brought  the  entire  cost  up  to  less  than  $2 
a  barrel.  Although  mill  shavings  insulation  may 
not  be  the  best  it  has  given  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  in  this  case.  What  the  future  of  this  type 
of  building  Avill  be  is  a  problem  in  itself.  Each 
year  has  seen  the  numbers  increasing  in  Eastern 
New'  York,  Newr  England,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Certainly  there  is  danger  of  overdoing  tho 
matter,  but  the  immediate  future  points  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  local  marketing  in  the  East,  and  to  meet 
that  end  the  small  privately-owned  and  automati¬ 
cally  operated  cold  storage  plant  has  not  yet  passed 
the  peak  of  its  usefulness.  ii.  n.  tukey. 
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Fertilizers  for  Old  Pastures 

If,  to  the  intensely  interesting  article  on  page  1259 
on  the  use  of  limestone  and  phosphorus  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  soils,  you  would  add  something  about  the  ap¬ 
proved  method  for  restoring  pastures,  a  lot  of  farmers 
would  be  interested.  I  take  it  for  granted  you  do  not 
mean  breaking  up  the  land.  Would  it  be  practical  to 
mix  in  the  limestone  as  well  as  the  phosphate  with  the 
manure  as  it  is  drawn  out?  c.  J. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

OME  of  the  experiment  stations  have  done  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  testing  methods  of  improving 
pasture  land.  The  Cornell  Experiment  Station  at 
Ithaca  and  the  Connecticut  Station  at  Storrs  P.  O. 
have  'been  especially  helpful  in  this  line.  We  find 
a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  wisdom  of 
spending  money  and  time  on  these  old  pastures.  Some 
dairy  and  sheep  men  feel  that  the  pasture  represents 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  their  farm  resources,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  improved.  Others  say  ordinary 
pasture  land  is  so  cheap  and  easily  obtained  that  it 
will  not  pay  to  bother  with  it.  Our  own  opinion  is 
that  there  is  a  way  to  spend  reasonable  labor  and 
capital  on  these  pastures  so  that  it  will  pay  better 
than  any  other  farm  investment. 

It  seems  to  be  settled  that  phosphorus  and  lime 
are  the  chemical  elements  most  needed  on  these  hill 
pastures.  Many  of  these  soils  have  always  been  de¬ 
ficient  in  lime,  and  long  years  of  grazing  and  wash¬ 
ing  have  certainly  made  them  lime  shy.  Thus  they 
are  sour  and  many  of  the  better  pasture  grasses  will 
not  grow.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  ground  limestone 
will  always  pay  on  a  hill  pasture — or  on  anj'  piece  of 
land  which  has  been  farmed  for  50  years.  The  same 
is  true  to  an  even  greater  degree  of  phosphorus. 
These  lands  never  were  rich  in  phosphorus  anyway, 
and  year  after  year  of  grazing  has  meant  the  re¬ 
moval  of  great  quantities  in  milk  and  meat  and  bone. 
One  of  the  surest  things  about  hill  farming  in  the 
East  is  the  fact  that  acid  phosphate  or  ground  bone 
will  always  show  results — especially  when  used  with 
ground  limestone.  It  'will  help  to  bring  in  clover 
and  the  better  grasses  and  increase  the  growth.  In 
many  cases  nitrogen  and  potash  will  also  pay  well, 
but  lime  and  phosphorus  are  first  aid  to  these  ex¬ 
hausted  fields.  They  can  be  spread  right  on  the 
ground  if  need  be,  and  left  to  make  their  way  into 
the  soil.  It  seldom  pays  to  plow  such  a  pasture  and 
reseed  it  as  you  would  a  meadow,  though  we  have 
known  of  cases  where  there  were  too  many  bushes 
and  a  tractor  was  used  to  rip  them  up.  We  think 
it  does  pay,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  bi-oadcast  the 
lime  and  phosphorus  and  then  rip  over  the  surface 
with  a  spring-tooth,  a  spike-tooth  harrow  or  a  light 
disk.  That  scratches  or  digs  the  soil  a  little,  works 
the  fertilizer  in  and  by  loosening  up  the  old  sod 
starts  a  new  growth.  It  is  usually  good  pi*actice  to 
put  the  acid  phosphate  in  the  manure,  but  we  should 
broadcast  the  lime  by  itself,  in  order  to  make  a  more 
even  distribution. 


Eastern  Farm  Opportunities 

OR  a  long  time  I  could  not  realize  why  people 
do  not  see  these  opportunities ;  land  so  cheap 
and  yet  so  good  and  near  to  markets.  But  I  realize 
that  people  begin  to  see.  Quite  a  few  farms  have 
been  sold  this  Summer.  Just  lately  a  man  from  Illi¬ 
nois  bought  one  of  our  best  farms.  He  came  here 
to  see,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  buy  right 
away,  but  when  he  saw  with  eyes  he  decided  not  to 
“trifle”  with  such  an  opportunity.  This  particular 
farm  is  certainly  a  good  one,  around  150  acres,  with 
plenty  of  very  good  buildings  and  a  hard-surfaced 
State  road,  not  very  far  from  Reading,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  114,000  This  farm  was  for  sale  quite  a 
time  and  is  sold  at  $0,500.  The  buildings  would  cost 
more  than  twice  as  much.  They  are  equipped  with 
a  lighting  system,  water  system  and  the  land  is 
ideal  soil  in  every  respect,  good  for  Alfalfa,  pota¬ 
toes,  corn,  etc.  The  purchaser  of -this  farm  remarked 
to  me  that  when  he  goes  home  to  Illinois  and  states 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  corn  crop  around 
here  his  friends  would  put  him  down  as  a  liar.  They 
absolutely  would  not  believe.  The  other  week  my 
cousin  who  farms  in  Illinois  was  here  on  a  visit, 
since  he  left  35  years  ago.  He  told  me  their  land 
is  worth  $250  to  $300  an  acre,  and  would  have  no 
buildings  in  comparison  to  ours.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  thinks  we  could  not  farm  as  they  do, 
and  he  said  yes.  They  raise  corn  and  hogs,  and  feed 
steers  and  send  them  East,  which  costs  a  lot. 

That’s  what  I  have  been  preaching  more  or  less, 
but  our  people  seem  to  think  they  have  to  be  doing 
it  the  same  old  way,  and  then  they  say  it  does  not 
pay.  I  have  been  busy  taking  advantage  of  these 
eastern  farm  opportunities,  and  bought  up  these 
farms  as  I  got  the  money,  and  now  have  around  500 
acres.  This  is  my  plan ;  four-year  rotation  of  corn, 
potatoes,  wheat,  and  clovers  and  Timothy  for  hay; 


that  is,  our  nicest®  and  best  acres  only.  The  rest  is 
in  permanent  pasture  and  Alfalfa.  Last  Spring  I 
started  50  acres  in  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  and  have 
also  that  amount  in  Alfalfa.  The  Alfalfa  is  for  hay, 
except  a  few  acres  for  hog  pasture  and  the  Blue 
grass  for  pasture  for  cattle. 

For  many  years  the  hogs  were  my  best  money 
crop,  and  made  me  the  least  bother.  I  have  three 
fields — a  rye  field,  clover  field  and  cornfield,  besides 
a  few  acres  Alfalfa  and  an  old  apple  orchard.  The 
rye  is  the  first  hog  pasture,  and  when  the  clover 
comes  up  I  shut  them  out  of  the  rye  till  the  rye  is 
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dead  ripe,  and  they  are  turned  in  again  till  the  corn 
is  ripe.  This  way  as  I  have  it  works  out  fine. 

The  next  best  money  crop  is  potatoes.  I  can 
raise  50  acres  alone  up  to  digging  time.  The  corn 
is  husked  on  the  stalk  and  stalks  plowed  under  for 
potatoes,  which  is  fine.  By  raising  corn  in  this  easy 
method  I  can  feed  a  lot  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  make 
lots  of  rich  manure  and  in  this  way  the  soil  gets 
richer  and  heavy  crops  are  raised,  and  in  labor- 
saving  fashion.  There  are  reasons  also  for  labor- 
savers.  We  are  having  State  roads  being  concreted, 
and  the  laborers  go  to  get  big  wages.  So  many  farm¬ 
ers  bewail  this  idea  of  the  laborers  all  wanting  to 
go  to  the  State  roads  but  I  look  in  the  future  when 
they  are  finished.  c.  r.  bashore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Fertilizer  for  Forest  Trees 

Will  you  outline  a  fertilization  program  for  an  open 
grove  of  mature  forest  trees,  and  some  of  a  younger 
growth,  consisting  principally  of  American  white  elm, 
white  ash  and  various  oaks?  These  are  growing  in  a 
college  park  from  which  all  leaves  and  mowings  of 
grass  have  been  regularly  and  thoroughly  removed  for 
many  years,  with  the  result  that  the  soil  is  now  im¬ 
poverished  and  the  trees  are  in  a  devitalized,  starving 
condition.  How  shall  we  proceed  in  order  to  build  up 
the  soil,  a  heavy,  impervious  clay,  and  bring  our  trees 
back  to  health  and  vigor?  \y.  e.  b. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

T  is  seldom  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  try  to 
fertilize  forest  trees.  Now  and  then  the  trees  ap¬ 
pear  feeble  and  in  need  of  food.  In  such  cases  we 
should  treat  them  about  as  we  would  large  apple 
trees.  The  greatest  need  seems  to  be  nitrogen.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  is  excellent  for  stimulating  these 
old  trees,  and  acid  phosphate  in  connection  with  the 
ammonia  will  help.  Prof.  Salter  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  makes  the  following  suggestion : 

I  know  of  no  experiments  on  the  fertilizing  of  forest 
trees.  We  have  had  considerable  success,  however,  in 
the  rejuvenation  of  old  trees  by  the  regular  application 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  the  early  Spring.  I  would 
suggest  using  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of 


ammonia  and  acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  the 
mixture  for  each  1  in.  of  trunk  diameter.  The  ferti¬ 
lizer  should  be  applied  in  early  March.  It  should  be 
spread  uniformly  over  a  circle  having  a  diameter  in  feet 
approximately  four  times  the  trunk  diameter  in  inches. 
For  example,  a  tree  10  in.  in  diameter  would  receive 
10  lbs.  of  the  fertilizer  mixture  spread  over  a  circle  40 
ft.  in  diameter.  If  grass  is  being  grown  under  these 
trees  it  will  be  found  beneficial  to  make  an  all-over 
application  of  the  same  fertilizer  at  about  the  same 
rate.  The  fertilizer  treatment  should  be  repeated  each 
Spring. 

Here  in  the  East  on  some  of  the  older  estates  large 
shade  trees  often  fail  to  grow  properly.  Usually 
they  are  growing  on  lawns  where  the  grass  is  kept 
clipped,  and  little  fertilizer  is  used.  In  such  cases 
we  have  advised  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  acid  phosphate  scattered  on  'the  grass. 


October  23,  1920 

Methods  of  Growing  Potatoes 

Several  of  your  readers  in  this  part  of  Berkshire  Co 
Mass  have  signified  the  desire  to  see  your  comments 
about  the  item  wlncli  appeared  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
columns  of  the  Berkshire  County  Eagle  telling  us  of 
two  new  ways  to  raise  potatoes. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  potatoes  that  never  or 
seldom  blossom  that  are  raised  here.  We  wonder  if  the 
second  process  advocated  in  that  item  would  work  such 
wonders  with  the  variety  Bliss  Triumph,  or  with  the 
many  crosses  and  hybrids  bearing  that  strain"  t,1C 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  “  p  p 

nrHE  referred  to  follows— being  the  opinion 

A  of  a  man  who  said  he  had  “evolved”  two  new 
methods  of  growing  potatoes: 

lnhnv6  mi’St  inetlTl’  hf  said,  entailed  but  very  little 
labor.  The  ground  is  plowed  and  prepared  as  usual  thl 
pieces  ot  potato  are  planted  and  covered  and  then  a 
thick  layer  of  leaves  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  tramped  d>wn  hard.  No  further  attention 
is  paid  the  held  until  harvest  time  conies.  atteu«on 
„.,i;  *,s  favorite  method,  however,  is  the  second  one 
vhich  he  describes  as  follows:  Three  pieces  of  potato 
are  planted  m  each  lull.  When  the  shoots  appear  above 
the  giound,  they  are  cut  off  just  above  the  two  lower 
leaies  so  that  no  flowers  can  form,  as  flowers,  he  savs 
always  form  on  the  center  shoots.  The  formation 'of 
flowers  constitutes  a  tax  on  the  strength  of  the  plants 
and  it  none  is  allowed  to  form  the  extra  strength  thus 
conserved  will  go  back  into  the  roots  and  make  for  more 
and  larger  potatoes.  They  should  be  cared  for  tliere- 
af ter  the  same  as  the  ordinary  potato  field.  Out  of  one 
lull  thus  treated,  he  says,  were  taken  22  potatoes  the 
largest  of  which  weighed  5%  lbs.  The  contents  of  this 
one  lull  weighed  22^  lbs.  On  an  acre  of  land  planted 
to  tubers  thus  treated  he  got  765  bushels. 

As  for  the  first  method,  we  have  tried  that  sev¬ 
eral  times.  We  have  also  described  this  sort  of 
culture  in  parts  of  the  West,  where  it  is  followed  ex¬ 
tensively.  It  is  known  as  the  “lazy  bed”  system  in 
the  South.  With  us  the  crop  was  usually  fair — we 
could  hardly  call  it  large.  There  was  considerable 
work  in  pulling  up  weeds,  many  of  which  persisted 
in  growing  up  through  the  mulch  of  leaves,  straw  or 
manure.  It  is  well  enough  for  amateur  gardeners, 
but  not  advised  for  commercial  culture. 

As  for  the  second  method  it  is  true  that  with  us 
some  varieties  never  bloom  or  form  seed  balls,  while 
others  make  only  a  few.  We  cannot  see  how  such 
varieties  would  be  benefited  by  this  pruning.  We 
ha\ e  known  cases  where  the  entire  vines  were  cut 
off  and  burned  as  a  desperate  remedy  for  blight.  The 
stumps  or  short  vines  left  after  cutting  were  well 
sprayed  and  made  a  good  second  growth.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  the  vines  seemed  to  exhaust  their  ener¬ 
gies  in  making  a  heavy  growth  and  did  not  produce 
a  good  crop  of  tubers.  In  fact  they  acted  about  as 
most  vines  and  trees  do  when  heavily  pruned — that 
is  rushed  to  repair  the  damage  and  stopped  fruit 
production.  Some  one  may  have  tried  the  plan.  We 
doubt  the  value  of  it.  If  potatoes  are  planted  3  ft. 
apart  each  way  we  will  have  4,S40  hills  on  an  acre, 
and  with  22y2  lbs.  to  the  hill  we  have  10S,900  lbs.,  or 
1  ,S15  bushels.  Some  potatoes,  we  should  say ! 


A  Prize  Fruit  Thief 

rT'HEY  have  just  had  a  curious  lawsuit  over  in 
A  Rhode  Island.  A  farmer  who  had  taken  prizes 
at  a  fruit  show  for  many  years  found  that  this  year 
he  had  no  suitable  apples  for  exhibition.  Rather 
than  have  his  record  broken  this  fanner  went  into 
an  orchard  which  he  had  just  sold  as  a  real  estate 
agent  and  helped  himself  to  fruit,  and  actually  won 
a  prize  with  it!  The  owner  of  the  orchard  brought 
suit  for  $500,  claiming  that  the  farmer  not  only 
took  the  prize  apples,  but  several  bushels  of  others. 
The  court  gave  a  verdict  of  $40.10  damages  to  the 
owner.  He  ought  to  have  had  the  prize  money,  too. 
In  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country  these 
cases  of  fruit  and  vegetable  stealing  occupy  a  large 
share  of  the  court’s  time  during  the  marketing  sea¬ 
son.  These  thieves  are  very  cunning  and  are  hard 
to  catch,  and  when  they  are  caught  they  get  such  a 
light  sentence  that  the  theft  is  profitable. 


Estimating  Public  Men 

WE  have  just  been  reading  an  old  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  1S63.  It  is  by  an  Englishman  who 
came  here  during  our  Civil  War  to  look  things  over. 
He  was  not  greatly  impressed  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
lie  called  the  President  “a  first-rate  second-rate 
man,”  and  made  this  prophesy: 

“When  the  President  leaves  the  White  House  he 
will  be  no  more  regretted,  though  more  respected 
than  Mr.  Buchanan.” 

It  may  be  quite  possible  that  in  1862  that  would  be 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  future  of  Lincoln,  but  how 
poor  and  inefficient  the  remark  seems  now  when  we 
consider  how  the  great  President  lives  in  the  heart 
and  soul  of  Americans.  The  point  is  that  the  first 
judgment  of  a  man  or  his  motives,  while  plausible 
at  the  time,  may  not  endure.  The  man  who  lives  in 
history  does  not  show  all  his  powers  at  once.  He  is 
seldom  a  good  advertiser1.  He  works  quietly  and 
humbly,  content  to  grow  gently  into  public  approval. 
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Husking  Corn  by  Machinery 

MOST  of  us  have  read  of  the  corn-husking  con¬ 
tests  which  are  staged  every  year  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West.  Those  of  us  who  live  on  the  North  At- 
,  an  tic  slope  have  little  idea  of  the  way  our  western 
brothers  handle  the  corn  crop.  Here  our  fields  are 
relatively  small,  and  we  plan  to  cut  corn  either  by 
liand  or  with  some  form  of  corn-cutter.  At  any 
rate  we  feel  generally  that  the  corn  fodder  must  he 
saved  either  for  the  silo  or  for  dry  feeding,  so  the 
corn  is  cut  and  shocked,  unless  it  is  cut  at  once  into 
silage,  and  then  husked  by  hand,  the  whole  process 
including  several  handlings.  In  the  West  there  is 
no  such  desire  to  save  the  corn  fodder.  That  is 
easily  done  by  turning  the  cattle  in  to  eat  what  they 
Avill  of  it  after  the  ears  are  picked  off.  Many  of  us 
have  passed  through  that  western  country  on  the 
railroad  trains  during  the  Fall  and  seen  across  the 
level  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  pictures  of 
corn  husking.  We  see  wagons  passing  slowly  along 
the  corn  rows,  the  horses  trained  to  travel  just  fast 
enough  to  suit  the  busker.  There  is  a  high  board 
at  one  side  of  the  wagon.  The  busker  walks  along 
with  the  team,  jumping  from  hill  to  hill  ripping  the 
corn  ears  right  from  the  stalk  and  tossing  them  into 
the  wagon.  Some  of  these  men  are 
very  expert.  They  keep  the  horses  on 
a  slow  walk  right  through  the  field 
while  the  buskers  dodge  about  from 
one  hill  to  another,  taking  six  or  eight 
rows  at  a  time,  and  tossing  the  corn 
like  a  hall  player  steadily  into  the 
wagon.  Some  of  the  men  who  compete 
in  the  corn-liusking  contests  perform 
almost  incredible  feats  in  clipping  off 
the  ears. 

A  few  of  our  farmers  in  the  East 
are  practicing  something  of  this  meth¬ 
od.  They  yiap  off  the  corn  and  leave 
the  stalks  standing;  then  these  are 
broken  down  with  a  heavy  drag  or 
chopped  up  by  a  cutter  and  plowed 
under  to  prepare  the  ground  next  sea¬ 
son  for  potatoes.  Many  of  these  farm¬ 
ers  claim  that  by  saving  the  labor  of 
cutting  and  ordinary  husking  they 
make  a  profit,  if  they  consider  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  of  the  stalks  chopped  up 
and  plowed  under  in  this  way. 

Now  it  appears  that  gasoline,  steel 
and  wood  are  starting  as  a  rival  for 
the  cornliusker.  Fig.  943  shows  a  new 
device  for  handling  this  crop.  As 
we  see  it  is  hauled  by  a  tractor.  It 
passes  slowly  along  the  field  picking 
the  ears  from  the  stalks,  stripping  off 
the  husks,  elevating  the  ears  and  drop¬ 
ping  them  into  a  wagon  which  travels 
alongside  the  machine.  This  machine 
can  ‘handle  one  or  two  rows  at  a  time 
as  desired.  It  is  said  to  pick  the  corn 
rapidly  and  about  as  cleanly  as  the 
average  busker  and  it  will  do  the  work  of  six  to  ten 
men,  working  ki  the  ordinary  way.  In  some  cases 
it  is  found  necessary  to  have  a  separate  driver  on 
the  corn  wagon.  In  that  case  two  men  are  required 
for  the  outfit.  In  many  cases,  however,  one  man 
simply  to  drive  the  tractor  can  keep  the  machine 
going  properly. 

Fig.  944  shows  something  of  the  size  of  the  corn 
job  in  .the  West,  for  in  the  field  here  shown  are  30 
of  these  machines  all  working  together,  one  after 
the  other,  to  pick  off  and  handle  the  corn.  The  east¬ 
ern  farmer  may  well  wonder  how  he  can  ever  com¬ 
pete  with  such  Avliolesale  operation  as  this  planting, 
as  he  grows  only  a  few  acres  of  corn  each  year,  yet 
in  many  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  slope  corn  grow¬ 
ing  may  still  he  made  profitable,  quite  as  profitable 
iii  fact  as  anywhere  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Much 
of  our  land  is  well  suited  to  the  crop,  and  the  price 
is  considerably  higher  than  that  in  the  West,  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  the  cost  of  freight  rates  and  han¬ 
dling.  It  is  not  impossible  that  such  machines  as 
this  one  may  yet  be. used  profitably  in  our  eastern 
fields. 


do  so  veil,  ve  tank  ve  send  her  to  college.” 

“Wouldn't  it  be  fine  if  she  would  teach  this 
school?”  I  asked  enthusiastically. 

“Oh,  no !”  Elsa's  mother  exclaimed  in  a  horrified 
tone.  “I  vaut  Elsa  should  teach  a  city  school.” 

I  did  not  argue  the  matter  then,  but  I  sighed  dis¬ 
appointedly,  for  El-sa  is  just  the  kind  of  a  girl  we 
want  in  our  rural  schools,  and  the  kind  we  do  not 
always  get.  In  this  day  of  high  salaries  for  rural 
teachers  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  attracting 
good  ones  instead  of  the  second-rate  ones  we  so  often 
get.  I  wonder  if  a  publicity  campaign  would  help? 

Fortunately  our  much-discussed  younger  genera¬ 
tion  is  not  afraid  of  a  big  job,  and  if  some  of  them 
could  be  made  to  see  that  a  rural  school  teacher  has 
one  of  the  biggest  and  most  promising  opportunities 
in  the  profession,  perhaps  they  would  be  interested. 
Just  think  about  it  for  a  minute.  In  the  first  place 
the  rural  teacher  is  absolute  monarch  of  all  she  sur¬ 
veys.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  activities  and  interests 
she  may  develop  among  her  pupils.  Her  actual  teach¬ 
ing  work  is  so  elementary  that  it  becomes  very  sim¬ 
ple,  and  by  systematizing  it  she  can  have  consider¬ 
able  time  to  devote  to  interesting  experiments  and 
original  methods.  Her  individual  classes  are  likely 


Tractor-drawn  Mechanical  Corn  Harvester.  Fig.  943 


children  help  to  earn  it.  What  they  have  worked  to 
earn  is  much  more  precious  and  will  be  much  better 
cared  for  than  that  which  comes  too  easily. 

Again,  there  is  the  opportunity  of  the  rural  Par¬ 
ent-Teachers’  Association.  These  are  becoming  more 
common,  but  there  is  no  such  organization  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  I  think  many  others  are  similarly 
neglected.  What  an  interesting  field  that  opens  up! 
The  co-operation  between  parents  and  teachers  seems 
even  more  necessary  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
And  the  entire  neighborhood  could  be  influenced  in 
an  indirect  way  by  this  body  of  co-operating  parents 
and  teachers. 

There  is  the  possibility,  too,  of  a  small  lending 
library.  Nearby  libraries  will  gladly  help  here  and 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  State  Library  will 
sometimes  co-operate.  Here  is  a  fine  chance  for  the 
teacher  to  influence  the  reading  of  a  whole  community. 

Some  readers  will  contend  that.  I  have  said  nothing 
of  the  disadvantages  of  rural  school  teaching.  The 
most  striking  ones,  to  my  mind,  are  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  comfortable  boarding  place,  the  janitor 
work  and  the  numerous  grades  which  necessitate  so 
many  classes.  As  to  the  first,  very  pleasant  board¬ 
ing  places  may,  and  I  think  always  can,  be  found 
if  careful  inquiries  are  made,  and  if 
the  teacher  herself  makes  an  effort  to 
be  agreeable.  Some  of  those  that  ap¬ 
pear  unpromising  at  first  turn  out  to 
be  very  enjoyable.  But  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  some  of  our  girls  should  not 
teach  the  schools  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  board  at  home.  In  regard 
to  janitor  work,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
no  woman  teacher  should  do  her  own. 
The  strength  and  time  necessary  for 
this  she  needs  to  expend  on  more  im¬ 
portant  things.  She  can  always  hire 
some  one  near  the  schoolhouse  to  do  it. 
The  teacher  and  the  children  should 
always  come  to  a  clean,  warm  room, 
and  that  is  not  always  possible  if  the 
teacher  tries  to  take  all  the  care  of  the 
schoolhouse  herself.  Only  system  and 
brain  work,  also  team  work  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  can  straighten  out 
the  problem  of  the  many  classes.  But 
it  can  be  done  and  the  contest  with  the 
various  ages  is  intensely  interesting 
and  stimulating. 

Try  the  rural  school,  some  of  you 
boys  and  girls  who  are  looking  for  real 
worthwhile  work.  Give  it  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  the  devotion  it  deserves  and 
see  if  results  are  not  extremely  satis¬ 
fying.  ELIZABETH  BALDWIN. 


A  Plea  for  More  Rural  School  Teachers 

THIS  is  an  appeal  to  farm  boys  and  girls  who 
are  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession  to  con¬ 
sider  seriously  the  field  of  rural  school  torching. 
Next  door  to  our  own  little  red  schooltyetfse  lives  a 
Swedish  family  from  which  have  coinq  seven  splen¬ 
did  sons  and  daughters.  Only  one  0f  the  seven  is 
going  to  be  a  teacher.  The  mother/ said  to  me  not 
long  ago  in  her  musical  broken  English :  “I  tank 
ve  make  a  teacher  of  Elsa.  She/study  so  hard  and 


A  Battery  of  Thirty  Corn  Harvesters  at  Work.  Fig.  944 


to  be  small,  and  she  can  do  much  unusual  and  valu¬ 
able  work  that  a  teacher  of  a  class  of  30  cannot 
consider  for  a  minute.  If  she  takes  an  up-to-date 
teacher’s  magazine  she  is  presented  with  so  many 
ideas  thaJ  she  never  needs  to  ask  “What  shall  I  do?” 
The  question  is  rather  “Which  shall  I  do?” 

As  one  illustration  of  the  great  advantage  the 
rural  teacher  has  for  inspirational  work,  think  of 
the  possibilities  for  field  excursions  in  nature  study. 
Limitless!  Think  of  the  opportunities  for  close-at- 
lmnd  bird  study !  What  fun  to  plant  in  the  school- 
yard  some  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  which  attract  the 
birds,  such  as  barberries,  mulberries,  or  mountain 
ash.  One  or  two  feeding  trays  near  the  windows 
will  bring  the  little  fellows  so  close  that  the  children 
will  be  entranced.  These  feeding  trays  are  so  easy 
to  make  that  the  teacher  and  pupils  together  can 
make  a  number. 

Then  there  is  the  opportunity  for  playground  ac¬ 
tivities.  So  many  teachers  think  their  work  is  done 
when  lessons  are  “heard !”  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
a  teacher’s  richest  field  for  character  building  lies 
in  her  contacts  with  the  children  out  of  school  hours. 
She  can  do  so  much  to  develop  courtesy,  fair-and- 
square,  clean  fun  and  good  citizenship  on  the  play¬ 
ground.  In  California  the  rural  schools  are  almost 
Universally  equipped  with  playground  apparatus.  I 
do  not  know  from  experience  whether  this  is  really 
a  help  or  a  hindrance.  I  think  I  can  see  how  it 
might  be  either  one.  But  if  a  teacher  felt  the  need 
of  such  equipment  I  think  she  and  the  pupils  to¬ 
gether  could  get  it,  a  piece  or  so  at  a  time.  I  most 
emphatically  do  not  think  the  school  board  or  the 
teacher  should  provide  it  for  the  school.  Let  the 


Apple  Pomace  as  Fertilizer 

I  CAN  get  almost  any  quantity  of  ap¬ 
ple  pomace.  Can  I  use  it  profitably  as 
a  fertilizer?  If  so,  wliat  is  the  best 
way  to  handle  and  prepare  it?  j.  s. 

An  average  analysis  of  apple  pomace  as  com¬ 
pared  with  stable  manure  would  show  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Pounds  in  One  Ton — Nitrogen  Phos.  Acid  Potash 

Apple  pomace  . 5  1.25  3 

Barnyard  manure  . 9  4  10 

Thus  you  will  see  that  the  pomace  has  a  little 
more  than  half  the  fertilizing  value  of  manure.  If 
put  on  fresh  from  the  cider  mill  it  would  do  the 
land  more  harm  than  good,  for  the  acid  which  it 
contains  will  prove  harmful  to  nearly  all  crops  un¬ 
less  it  is  neutralized  in  some  way.  This  may  be 
done  by  the  use  of  lime  or  by  composting  the  pom¬ 
ace  with  stable  manure,  old  sods  or  trash.  The  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  pomace  is  that  it  contains  so  little 
plant  food  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  that  it  will  be 
hardly  profitable  to  handle  it  with  present  prices 
of  labor.  We  know  of  cases  where  the  pomace  has 
been  spread  in  apple  orchards — out  under  the  trees, 
with  about  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  good  lime.  More 
lime  will  be  needed  to  neutralize  this  sour  stuff.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  where  the  rotten  pomace  was 
made  into  a  compost,  mixed  with  swamp  muck  and 
stable  manure,  with  lime  on  the  pomace.  In  about 
three  months  this  treatment  broke  down  the  pomace 
and  made  a  fair  compost  out  of  it.  This,  of  course, 
could  be  used  wherever  manure  is  useful.  On  the 
whole,  with  present  prices  of  labor,  apple  pomace 
does  not  offer  a  very  attractive  proposition  as  a 
fertilizer.  We  think  drying  it  on  the  plan  recently 
described  for  curing  Alfalfa  hay,  and  selling  like 
dried  beet  pulp  as  a  cattle  feed,  would  pay  better. 
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Stays  on  the  Tree 

YOU  know  before  you  plant  that  your 
fruit  from  Kellys’  trees  will  be  what 
you  ordered  because  Kelly  trees 
have  been  certified  to  be  True-t.o  Name 
by  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  corps  of  examiners 
from  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  Catalog  which 
contains  much  fruit-growing  information 
that  you  can  use  profitably.  It  also  gives 
complete  information  and  low  fall  prices  on 
Kelly  trees,  berry  bushes,  garden  roots,  ever¬ 
greens  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
hedges. 

Plant  this  fall  and  pick  fruit  a  year  earlier. 
We  have  no  agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

C&AJtiM&ds 

True -to -Name  Fruit  Trees 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


A  new  creation  originating 
on  Hope  Farm  and  now 
offered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  extremely 
hardy,  succeeding 
where  other  varieties 
will  fail.  A  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  luscious 
and  of  most  delightful 
pleasing  flavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  list  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peach 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
Beauty  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants, 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  of  our  catalog  awaits  you.  Write  for  it  today. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


maioney's  TREES 


Ornamentals,  Vines,  Shrut»s,  Roses, 
Berries,  Certified  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

selected  from  the  choicest  stock  grown 
in  our  400-acre  nurseries.  Direct  to  you 
at  growers’  prices.  Hardy,  fresh  dug, 
healthy,  true  to  name — Write  for  free 
Fall  Catalog  and  order  at  once. 

Maloney  Bro*.  Nursery  Co..  Inc.,  20  Main  St,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established,  over  40  years 


Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

For  October  and  November  Planting 

Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  Bleeding  Heart,  Phlox,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Hardy  Larkspur  and  over  80  others,  all  perfectly 
hardy,  living  outdoors  during  winter, — will  bloom  next 
summer.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Asparagus,  Hedge  plants; 
Ro-es, Pansies,  Shrubs, Tulips,  Hyacinths.  Catalogue  f ree. 
HARRY  I..  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Hays,  L.  I.,  N.Y, 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

CUTHBERT,  LATHAM,  HERBERT,  KINS,  ST.  REGIS, 
IDAHO  and  MARLBORO  for  Fall  planting.  True-to- 
name,  disease-five  and  well  graded.  Also  fruit  trees, 
shrubs  and  perennials.  Catalog. 

GEO.  I).  AIKEN,  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberri  es — the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


CORSON’S  NURSERIES  avonj.ale. 

3  year  Caco  Grapes,  2  year  Cortland  Apples.  Great 
variety  of  Shrubs,  Flowering  trees,  Evergreens,  etc. 
Write  for  prices 


GLADIOLI- 

WlbKIUb  WHEELER 


Special  mixture  flowering  bulbs. 
$1.25  per  100,  mailed  in  3rd  zone. 

Ilatchvillc,  Mass. 


nnuonon  PDADC  UINCQ  100, first-class, '$5. OO;  Cali 
IfUNuUKU  bnArt  ¥  1 11  to  forma  Privet,  100,  12  to  18 
inches,  strong  roots,  $2. 50.  Post  or  Express  paid.  Ask 
for  bargain  list.  J.  S.  BARNHART,  Beltsville,  Md. 


BEFO 

any  Fencini 

larb  Wire,  Poultry  Fence,  Metal  or 
ner.  House  and  Barn  Paints,  write  for  my  new 
ut  Price  Catalog.  My  new  cut  prices  will 
aving  increased  my  customers  to  a  million, 
ive  far  BIGGER  values  at  BIG  savings  in  price. 

Freight  Paid  Factory  Prices 

re  LOWEST — my  QUALITY  guaranteed  the 
1IGHEST.  Send  for  my  Cut  Price  Bargain  Book 
aday — see  for  yourself  the  BIG  savings  I  offer  thia 
eason.  A  nostai  brings  it  Postpaid.  Jim  Brown, 

- WN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,Dept4306Cleve!and,0. 

—  —  —  —  —  —  — ■  —  —  — 1 
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Missouri  Notes 

Heat  and  Drought. — Three  weeks  of 
dry  weather,  with  the  temperature  mount¬ 
ing  up  to  90  and  above,  has  thrown  us 
back  into  the  drought  conditions  of  the 
Spmmer.  The  showers  at  the  beginning 
of  September  tempted  me  to  order  some 
perennials,  but  I  have  lost  half  of  them. 
This  is  only  another  of  the  numerous 
hard  lessons  I  have  had  in  transplanting 
during  the  period  of  heat  and  drought, 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  about  cured.  There 
are  just  two  periods  when  planting  and 
transplanting  is  safe,  and  that  is  in  the 
early  Spring  and  in  the  Fall  from  Oc¬ 
tober  on  when  it  has  become  cool  and 
the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  wetted. 

Perennials  from  Seed. — I  essayed  to 
sow  seed  of  perennials  in  June.  There 
was  a  good  stand  of  plants,  and  the  beds 
were  shaded  most  of  the  day.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  shade  of  trees  I  drove  stakes 
and  shaded  them  with  burlap  sacking.  I 
also  watered  them  frequently.  They 


would  not  be  the  case  everywhere. 

Floods  and  Bridges. — The  great  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  a  mile  wide  here,  has  risen  12  ft. 
as  a  result  of  devastating  floods  that  have 
afflicted  a  belt  of  territory  across  the 
Middle  West,  but  left  us  untouched.  Vir¬ 
tually  the  volume  of  water  in  the  stream 
has  been  doubled,  with  a  good  deal  of 
room  still  to  spare  between  the  banks. 
The  revolution  in  national  life  brought 
about  by  the  automobile  has  made  the 
plan  of  a  bridge  here  seem  feasible  to 
financial  powers,  and  after  a  local  drive 
for  $300,000  of  stock,  which  ran  over 
$400,000,  a  St.  Louis  firm  of  brokers  has 
assumed  the  remaining  $1,200,000  and  we 
are  told  that  work  will  begin  immediately. 
This  will  be  the  only  traffic  bridge  be¬ 
tween  St.  Louis  and  Memphis,  a  distance 
of  400  miles,  and  it  is  easy  to  visualize  the 
time  when  the  Mississippi  will  be  spanned 
so  many  times  that  it  will  no  longer  be  a 
barrier  to  east  and  west  travel.  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  is  a  great  fruit  growing  sec- 


Tliis  picture  shows  a  scene  in  Letch- 
worth  Park,  Western  New  York,  a  great 
resort  for  people  in  that  section.  The 
building  shows  the  restoration  of  an  old 
Jiioneer  log  cabin.  It  is  said  that  this 
\vas  originally  built  by  Mary  Jemison 
known  as  the  “white  woman  of  the  Gen¬ 
esee.”  It  was  built  as  a  home  for  her 
daughter  and  has  now  been  prepared  so 
that  it  gives  the  New  Yorker  of  today  an 
idea  of  how  those  who  came  as  pioneers 


conquered  the  wilderness  were  obliged  to 
live.  It  is  a  most  excellent  thing  to  have 
these  things  worked  out  in  our  public 
parks.  None  of  us  would  care  to  live 
just  as  these  old-timers  did,  but  it  will 
make  us  all  exceedingly  thoughtful,  and 
better  citizens,  too,  if  we  can  have  these 
old-time  things  before  us  and  realize  what 
this  country  really  costs  in  human  en¬ 
deavor  and  personal  sacrifice. 


throve  fairly  well  till  the  rains  came,  and 
then  most  of  them  damped  off  and  died. 
Columbines  were  best  of  all,  near  100  per 
cent,  also  Anchusas  and  liardy  sweet 
peas,  Gaillardias  came  next  and  that  was 
about  all ;  all  the  rest  succumbed.  Here¬ 
after  I  shall  sow  all  seeds  in  March  or 
in  late  Fall.  I  am  told  that  numerous 
perennials  succeed  best  with  pre-Winter 
sowing,  at  a  date  too  late  for  them  to 
germinate  before  Winter. 

Irises. — A  lengthy  slope  from  the  yard 
down  to  the  paved  street  was  planted  a 
year  ago  to  Iris  in  rows  running  trans¬ 
versely  with  the  incline.  The  Iris  will 
hold  the  soil,  prevent  washing  and  for  a 
period  in  the  Spring  will  cover  this  ter¬ 
race  with  a  mass  of  flowers.  There  are 
three  colors  blooming  early,  medium  and 
late.  Besponding  to  a  hint  from  a  flower 
journal  I  shall  scatter  seed  of  the  annual 
larkspur  all  over  this  bank  of  Iris.  This 
seed  will  germinate  this  Fall,  most  of 
the  plants  will  survive  the  Winter  and 
next  Spring  after  the  Iris  is  done  bloom¬ 
ing  the  larkspur  will  take  possession  and 
the  bank  will  again  be  clothed  for  quite 
a  period  with  a  brilliant  mass  of  color. 
The  larkspur  will  resow  and  be  as  per¬ 
manent  as  the  Iris.  The  crop  of  Gladio¬ 
lus  bloom  has  shrunk  to  a  daily  dozen 
flowers.  Some  of  the  early  planted  seem 
ripe  enough  for  the  bulbs  to  be  dug.  As¬ 
ters,  too,  are  about  all  gone.  This  was  a 
good  year  for  asters.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
ease  and  the  flowers  were  of  fine  grade. 
Two  vacant  lots  rented  by  a  florist  and 
planted  to  asters,  were  blazes  of  color 
for  a  long  period.  He  utilizes  these  lots 
for  other  flowering  plants  and  apparently 
they  are  unmolested.  I  am  sure  that 


tion  and  Missouri  orehardists  are  feeling 
the  competition  of  their  brothers  across 
the  river  more  and  more  each  year.  Many 
truck  loads  of  peaches  and  apples  were 
ferried  across  this  Summer  but  prices 
were  not  depressed  below  a  reasonable 
rate.  Undoubtedly  our  town  will  profit 
by  the  presence  of  a  bridge  in  population 
and  industries  and  some  mild  speculation 
in  real  estate  is  already  apparent.  A 
horticultural  expert  stationed  here  has 
been  contending  that  we  can  and  should 
compete  with  boxed  apples  from  the  Far 
West  that  largely  monopolize  the  late 
Fall  and  Winter  market  here.  He  visited 
an  orchard  where  he  found  some  good 
specimens  of  Delicious.  The  owner  had 
been  offered  only  75  cents  per  bushel  by 
local  parties.  Securing  a  used  western 
apple  'box  and  some  used  orange  and 
lemon  wrappers,  the  expert  filled  the  box 
and  brought  it  to  our  town  where  a 
grocer  willingly  paid  $3  for  the  bushel. 
Thus  he  was  able  signally  to  illustrate 
what  great  factors  in  the  sale  of  fruit 
are  condition  and  appearance. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Hot  Air  Heating  for  Green¬ 
house 

I  have  a  small  greenhouse,  15x8  ft.  at¬ 
tached  to  my  house.  I  had  a  small  hot- 
water  heating  system.  I  am  going  to  put 
in  a  new  heating  system  in  my  dwelling. 
What  success  would  I  have  raising  my 
plants  (tomatoes  and  peppers)  with  a 
hot-air  heater?  They  guarantee  me 
plenty  of  heat.  H.  P.  M. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

I  suppose  from  the  plan  suggested  the 
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hot-air  heater  is  to  be  located  in  base¬ 
ment  and  hot  air  be  distributed  to  green¬ 
house  through  a  pipe.  This  should  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  if  sufficient  heat  is  guar¬ 
anteed.  WM.  PERKINS. 


Coal  Heater  for  Greenhouse 

Is  it  possible  to  heat  a  greenhouse 
33x10  ft.  with  a  hard-coal  heater  instead 
of  hot  water?  I  had  fully  decided  to  put 
in  the  latter  system  when  a  greenhouse 
friend  of  mine  said  he  thought  just  a  coal 
heater  would  do,  since  I  am  only  using 
the  house  from  March  1  ’on  for  flower 
seedlings.  Firing  at  that  time  it  would 
not  have  to  be  heated  so  much  as  in  the 
M  inter.  I  would  like  to  know  where  a 
good  location  for  this  heater  would  be 
in  the  middle  or  end  of  the  house.  I  had 
planned  an  aisle  in  the  middle  with 
benches  on  each  side.  s.  b.  p. 

I  would  not  advise  putting  a  coal 
heater  in  this  size  greenhouse.  The  plants 
get  too  much  heat  near  the  heater  and 
not  enough  at  either  end,  even  if  heater 
is  placed  in  center.  I  would  install  a 
liot-water  heater,  as  a  heater  in  the  green¬ 
house  has  never  proved  satisfactory  in 
my  experience.  wm.  perkins. 


Moth  Balls  for  Cutworms 

I  have  taken  such  untold  comfort  in 
my  garden  since  I  learned  how  to  get  rid 
of  cutworms  that  I  feel  I  must  pass  the 
word  along.  Simply  put  a  moth  ball  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground  a  few 
inches  from  the  plant  and  cut  worms  will 
not  touch  it.  They  are  equally  effective 
with  moles;  try  it  in  your  bulb  bed  this 
Fall.  s.  E.  f. 


Soils  for  Raspberries 

Three  years  ago  I  plowed  up  an  old 
run-out  pasture  and  planted  it  to  Her¬ 
bert  raspberries.  The  first  year  I  ap¬ 
plied  five  cords  of  cow  manure  to  the 
acre,  and  have  used  1,000  lbs.  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer  to  the  acre  last  year  and 
this  year.  I  have  not  had  a  satisfactory 
growth  of  bushes,  although  this  year  I 
had  a  fair  yield  of  high-grade  fruit.  I 
tested  the  soil  this  Summer  with  a  soil 
testing  outfit  and  find  that  the  soil  is 
very  acid.  Would  you  recommend  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  lime,  and  how  much? 

Norwood,  Mass.  e.  w.  w. 

Moisture  is  the  one  important  factor  in 
selecting  soil  for  raspberries.  A  silt  loam 
is  excellent,  probably  as  much  because  of 
its  water-holding  capacities  as  any  other 
one  thing.  Even  a  sandy  soil  is  good  if 
it  is  built  up  with  an  abundance  of 
humus  and  water-holding  material.  But 
as  for  limestone,  raspberries  do  very  well 
on  even  a  strongly  acid  soil.  Acidity  is 
apparently  no  factor  only  as  it  affects 
green  manure  crops  and  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  of  that  sort.  Your  trouble  must  be 
something  else — possibly  a  dry  seasoii  or 
mosaic.  Fertilized  as  well  as  your  plants 
have  been,  they  should  do  very  well. 

H.  B.  T. 
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New  FREE  book  quotes  Re¬ 
duced  Factory  Prices.  In¬ 
troduces  sensational  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  and  combination 
gas  and  coal  ranges  in  soft  grey 
and  delft  blue.  Mahogany  porce¬ 
lain  enamel  heating  stoves. Cash 
or  easy  terms— as  lowas  $3down, 
$3  monthly.  24  hr.  shpts.  30  day 
free  trial  .360  day  approval  test.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  26  yrs.in  busi¬ 
ness.  600,000  customers.  Write  today 
for  your  copy  of  this  FREE  book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0..Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 

KALAMAZOO  MICH. 


“A  KaLiaovva^QfL  •  •  „ 

Direct  to  You* 


Use  Your  Ford 
©: 


r — SAW  YOUR  WOOD 
-GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
, — PUMP  YOUR  WATER 
k — SHELL  YOURj 
And  for  all 
other  belt- 
power  jobs 


Why  Buy  an  Engine  When  a  Low-Priced 


“WORK-A-FORD” 


can  be  used  with  your  Ford  for  all  belt  work?  Your 
Ford  has  a  powerful  engine.  It  will  outlast  the  car 
end  you  might  as  well  use  it  and  save  your  money. 
No  wear  on  tires  or  transmission.  J  ust  drive  up  and  hook  on 
in  three  minutes.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. Governor  regulates 
emrine  -meed.  Writ©  for  free  circular  and  10-day  trial  oiler. 

C.  W.  HUBBARD  Co.  821  Washington  Street  Mendota,  Illinois 


“The  Mortgage  That 
Pays  Itself  Off” 


LOANS 

TO  FARMERS 

Prompt  Service  —  Fair  Appraisals 

Operating  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania 

Write  for  folder  explaining  plan  in  detail 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANK 

Franklin  Bank  Building 
1416-N  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Under  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Government 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  1  A# 

PORTABLE  WOOD  0#4lfW 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  -sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  II.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers  —  money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  6  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa, 


DRIP  EDGE 

Miller  Drip  Edge,  a  galva 
nized  strip.  Neatly  fastens 
prepared  roofing  and  shin¬ 
gles  at  eave  and  gable. 
Forms  stiff,  sturdy,  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  that  proper¬ 
ly  carries  the  water  from 
the  roof.  Withstands 
winds,  ladders  and  care¬ 
lessness.  Permits  eave- 
troughs  essential  to  good 
buildings.  Easily  applied. 
Saves  nails  and  labor.  Used  by  thousands  in  37  States. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Buy  from  your  roofing  dealer, 
if  unable,  write  us  giving  his  name.  Thank  you. 

MILLER  &  GLEASON,  Div.  1,  Olean,  N.Y. 


ROOFING  AND 


J(W  4s 

P'APPUED  AT  ROOF  EDGES 


\  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
$E[j\  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 

JenJ 

§  PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO 


Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLDS  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Apple  Crop;  How  to 
Use  It 

Apple  Meringue. — Peel  and  core  the 
apples,  then  bake.  Allow  them  to  go  cold 
after  cooking,  then  fill  the  center  with 
orange  marmalade  or  currant  jelly.  Cover 
the  whole  apple  with  a  meringue,  then 
put  in  the  oven  and  cook  to  a  light 
brown. 

Apple  Jam. — Pare,  core  and  weigh 
tart  apples.  For  each  pound  of  apples 
allow  one  pound  of  brown  sugar.  Make 
a  syrup  of  the  sugar  with  one-third  the 
amount  of  water.  Chop  the  apples  and 
add  to  the  sugar,  add  the  grated  rind  of 
one  lemon  for  each  quart  of  fruit,  and  a 
little  ginger  root.  Simmer  until  the  jam 
is  translucent  golden  yellow. 

Spiced  Apples. — Pare  and  core  eight 
apples,  and  cut  into  eighths.  Prepare  a 
syrup  with  %  cup  brown  sugar,  *4  cup 
vinegar  and  one  large  stick  cinnamon. 
Break  the  cinnamon  in  bits  and  boil  it 
with  the  sugar  and  vinegar  five  minutes. 
Stick  a  whole  clove  in  each  piece  of  ap¬ 
ple.  Simmer  gently  until  tender,  then 
can  with  the  syrup. 

Bird’s  Nest  Pudding. — Pare  and  core 
six  tart  apples,  and  put  in  a  baking  dish. 
Dissolve  one-lialf  teaspoon  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  a  tablespoon  of  water,  then  add 
this  to  one-half  pint  of  thick  sour  cream. 
Add  one-lialf  teaspoon  of  salt,  beating  to¬ 
gether  for  a  short  time,  then  stir  in  1*4 
cups  flour.  This  makes  a  stiff  batter, 
which  is  poured  over  the  apples.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  45  minutes,  then  serve 
hot  with  sweetened  cream  or  sauce. 

Apple  Pie. — This  is  how  a  Michigan 
housekeeper  makes  it :  The  under  crust 
was  first  brushed  over  lightly  with  white 
of  an  egg  and  allowed  to  stand  while  the 
rest  of  the  work  went  on ;  this  to  keep 
the  juices  from  soaking  into  the  crust  be¬ 
fore  baking.  Next  a  half  cup  of  sugar 
was  put  in,  along  with  a  half  to  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  flour,  according  to  the  degree  of 
juiciness  of  the  apples,  and  a  generous 
pinch  of  cinnamon  or  allspice  according 
to  choice.  These  were  rubbed  smoothly 
together  to  insure  a  jelly-like  consistency 
of  the  finished  pie,  without  the  unpalata¬ 
ble  doughy  lumps.  The  fruit  is  then 
added,  the  remainder  of  the  sugar  poured 
over  (a  cup  in  all  for  very  sour  apples), 
the  top  dotted  thickly  with  butter,  and 
unless  the  apples  are  very  juicy  a  dessert¬ 
spoon  of  water  added.  The  edge  of  the 
under  crust  is  now  moistened  with  water, 
the  top  applied  and  the  two  pinched  neat¬ 
ly  together ;  the  whole  brushed  over  with 
rich  milk  to  insure  an  even  golden-brown- 
ness,  and  a  tiny  funnel  made  of  writing 
paper  twisted  and  pinned  into  shape  in¬ 
serted  in  the  air  hole  cut  in  the  top. 
These  details  observed  you  may  now  put 
your  pie  into  the  oven  with  a  certainty 
that  it  will  come  out  a  thing  of  beauty, 
with  none  of  its  savory  juices  burning  to 
a  crisp  in  the  bottom  of  the  oven.  For 
very  young  apples,  however,  she  always 
Used  instead  of  the  water,  a  generous 
tablespoon  of  spiced  vinegar  (left  over 
from  any  spiced  sweet  pickle)  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  flour.  Or  if  apples  had  been 
kept  some  time  and  were  shriveled  and 
insipid,  she  found  the  same  treatment  a 
vast  improvement.  Lacking  the  spiced 
vinegar  she  sometimes  used  lemon  juice 
with  an  additional  sprinkling  of  sugar 
and  spices.  Other  fruit  pies  were  made 
in  a  similar  manner,  always  taking  into 
consideration  the  qualities  of  the  fruit 
as  to  acidity  and  juiciness.  For  canned 
fruits  already  sweetened,  such  as  huckle¬ 
berries,  elderberries  and  the  like,  which 
were  very  juicy  and  required  no  extra 
sweetening,  she  usually  rubbed  the  flour 
(in  same  proportion  of  a  spoon  to  a  pie) 
in  a  bit  of  juice,  and  added  it  with  what¬ 
ever  spices  were  necessary  to  the  rest  of 
the  fruit,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  until 
the  flour  was  cooked,  adding  a  little  but¬ 
ter.  When  cold  the  mixture  was  filled 
into  the  prepared  paste,  egg-brushed  as 
before.  For  custard  or  pumpkin  she 
usually  prepared  the  paste  by  setting  the 
pan  on  top  of  the  stove  until  the  crust 
was  nearly  cooked  through,  then  adding 
the  custard  and  putting  it  at  ouce  into  a 
hot  oven.  When  sweet  cider  is  at  hand, 
it  may  be  used  to  give  additional  flavor  to 
an  apple  pie.  Warm  half  a  cup  of  cider 
and,  10  minutes  before  the  pie  is  taken 
from  the  oven,  pour  the  cider  into  it 
through  the  hole  in  the  center. 


Take  fire -side 

FOOT  COMFORT 

out  doors  with  you 


T"YRY  feet — warmth  and  com* 
fort  —  go  out  in  the  mud 
and  slush  with  you  when  your 
feet  slip  into  Goodrich  Hi-Press 
Rubber  Footwear. 

No  matter  whether  you  wear 
the  snug  and  dressy  overshoe 
— or  the  hip  boot.  No  matter 
whether  you  use  the  husky  all¬ 
rubber  gaiter,  or  the  trim  and 
stylish  Zipper — they’re  all  as 
tough  as  a  Goodrich  Silvertov/n 
Tire. 


You  really  save  money  when 
you  look  for  the  “Hi-Press”  label 
on  footwear.  It  is  your  promise 
of  extra  weeks,  extra  months  of 
good  service. 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 

Established  1870  AKRON,  OHIO 

In  Canada:  Canadian  Goodrich  Company,  Ltd- 
Kitchener,  Ontario 


Goodrich 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Weather  conditions  have  had  consider¬ 
able  effect  on  the  trend  of  the  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  days.  Buyers  complained 
that  during  the  few  days  of  warm  weath¬ 
er  consumers  did  not  seem  to  want  vege¬ 
tables,  but  as  soon  as  cool  weather  pre¬ 
vailed  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh  produce  was  at  once  ap¬ 
parent.  Potatoes  during  the  cool  weather 
met  a  fairly  active  demand  with  some  im¬ 
provement  in  prices.  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  in  150-lb.  sacks  have  been  selling 
around  $4.30  and  Pennsylvania  round 
whites  around  $4.15  a  sack.  Daily  ship¬ 
ments  of  potatoes  have  been  running  fair¬ 
ly  heavy,  1,000  to  1,600  carloads  a  day 
with  Maine,  Minnesota  and  Michigan 
leading.  During  the  month  of  September, 
about  1,050  carloads  of  potatoes  were  un¬ 
loaded  in  Philadelphia  besides  the  trucked 
in  stock.  Seed  potatoes,  certified  stock, 
are  very  firm.  The  mushroom  season  has 
opened  again  with  the  market  advancing 
to  $1  to  $1.75  per  3-lb.  basket.  Apples 
were  generally  dull  and  prices  rather  low, 
most;  Delaware  apples  selling  50c  to  $1 
a  bushel  and  such  apples  as  New  Jersey 
Delicious  brought  75c  to  $1  per  %-bu. 
basket.  Celery  sold  fairly  well  with  New 
York  State  celery  in  the  rough  bringing 
around  $2  per  2-3  crate.  Eastern  lettuce 
has  not  been  heading  up  very  well  this 
season,  consequently  much  of  it  brings 
low  prices.  Really  good  New  Jersey  let¬ 
tuce  brought  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  crate  of 
two  dozen  heads  while  western  lettuce  of 
the  Iceberg  type  ranged  $2  to  $4  a  crate 
of  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  The  onion 
fliarket  was  firm  at  $1.60  to  $1.75  per 
100-lb.  sack.  Cabbage  also  held  firm  if 
of  good  quality  with  New  York  State 
Domestic  ranging  $10  to  $17  a  ton  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  and  condition.  The 
season  for  Domestic  type  cabbage  in  New 
York  State  is  a  little  earlitr  than  usual. 
The  prevailing  low  prices  this  year  pre¬ 
vented,  according  to  reports,  the  market¬ 
ing  of  a  good  deal  of  the  crop.  However, 
the  kraut  factories  took  over  a  good  deal 
of  the  surplus.  Sweet  potatoes  were  very 
dull  with  Eastern  Shoj*e  yellows  selling 
$2  to  $2.25  per  barrel  and  New  Jersey's 
around  $1.25  a  bushel.  New  York  State 
cauliflower  brought  $3  to  $3.25  a  crate 
and  carrots  held  steady  at  75  to  90c  a 
bushel,  in  the  rough.  According  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  ap¬ 
ple  crop  is  exceptionally  heavy,  being 
above  the  average  in  nearly  all  sections. 
During  the  last  week  in  September, 
severe  freezes  injured  much  unpicked 
fruit  in  the  Northwest.  Probably  4,000,- 
000  to  5,000,000  boxes  have  been  lost 
there  and  further  losses  may  appear  later. 
Although  the  total  apple  crop  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  about  one-third  larger  than  that  of 
last  year,  closer  g  ading  than  usual, 
states  the  department,  seems  likely  to 
hold  the  volume  of  commercial  apples  to 
only  16  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  have  been  a  little  lighter 
the  past  few  days  and  the  limited  offer¬ 
ings  of  high-grade  eggs  were  readily 
absorbed  by  the  trade.  A  steady  to  firm 
market  prevailed  all  the  week,  extra  firsts 
selling  at  45c.  Firsts  were  quoted  at  39 
to  40c  a  dozen,  while  seconds,  which 
moved  rather  slowly,  averaged  about  33c 
a  dozen.  A  few  fancy  selected  eggs  in 
cases  brought  up  to  51c  and  some  very 
fancy  selected  stock  to  be  used  for  carton 
trade  ranged  53  to  58c  a  dozen.  The 
volume  of  cold  storage  eggs  moved  in  the 
four  principal  markets,  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  for  the 
month  ending  October  8  is  about  50,000 
cases  smaller  than  for  the  same  period  in 
1925,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  the  volume 
of  eggs  placed  in  storage  this  season  was 
smaller,  holdings  on  the  eighth  of  October 
were  only  2,986,000  cases  compared  with 
nearly  3,274,000  cases  a  year  ago.  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  holdings  at  this  writing  are 
about  25,000  cases  less  than  last  year. 

Receipts  of  live  fowl  were  light  and  the 
few  fancy  offered  met  a  good  demand. 
Poor  stock  was  very  quiet  and  sold  near 
the  bottom  price  of  the  range  quoted. 
Common  fowl  ranged  25  to  28c,  bat  fancy 
large  stock  moved  readily  at  33  to  34c  a 
lb.  Leghorn  fowl,  all  sizes,  sold  within 
the  range  of  19  to  23c.  Chickens  were 
generally  quiet  although  a  scarcity  of  4- 
lb.  sizes  was  reported  and  such  sold  at 
good  prices.  Ordinary  offerings  of  mixed 
breeds  generally  sold  from  22  to  25c,  some 
fancy  Rhode  Island  Reds  brought  as  high 
as  28c  and  Plymouth  Rocks  30  to  31c  a 
lb.  Leghorn  bi'oilers  averaged  about  23c. 
Old  roosters  held  steady  at  20  to  21c  a  lb. 
Fresh  killed  fowl,  heavy,  were  in  demand 
at  30  to  32c  a  lb.,  barreled  packed,  while 
broilers  in  barrels  averaged  about  34c  a 
lb.,  about  2c  less  than  western  roasting 
chickens.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
October  32,719,414  lbs.  of  dressed  poul- 
try  were  reported  in  storage  _  in  the  10 
principal  markets  of  the  United  States 
compared  with  33,205,600  lbs.  a  year 
ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  has  been  in  fair  demand  but  price 
changes  were  small.  No.  1  Timothy  hay 
held  steady  at  $25  a  ton  and  No.  2  at 
823  to  824  a  ton.  Light  clover  mixed  hay, 
No.  1,  worked  out  at  $22  to  $23  a  ton. 


Rye  straw  showed  little  change  also,  best 
averaging  about  $19.25  a  ton.  Wheat 
and  oat  straw  were  quoted  at  $14.50  to 
$15.50  a  ton.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOIINSON-CITY-ENDICOTT 

Buttei*. — Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  50c ; 
ci'eamery,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  mixed  colors,  lai’ge,  doz., 
53c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  60c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c  ;  buttermilk, 
glass,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt., 
80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  dry,  lb., 
Sc ;  beets,  best,  pk,  35c ;  cabbage,  new, 
lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  bch,  5c ;  celery,  bcli,  10c, 
3  for  25c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green  onions, 
bch,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  20c ;  potatoes,  new, 
pk.,  45c ;  bu.,  $1.75 ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ; 
salsify,  bch,  12%c;  string  beans,  3  qts., 
25c ;  apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  crabap- 
ples,  pk.,  30c ;  plums,  pk.,  50c ;  peaches, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  cauliflower,  lb.,  15c ; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  Yellow  Bantam 
corn,  doz.,  20c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50 ; 
pickling,  100,  75  to  80c;  large,  each,  2  to 
3c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.60 ;  corn,  white,  doz., 
20c ;  eggplant,  each,  10c ;  squash,  Hub¬ 
bard,  lb.,  6c ;  blackberries,  qt.,  30c ;  pure 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  33c; 
light,  lb.,  30c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  38c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  35c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c;  geese,  lb.,  35c;  ducks, 
lb..  35c. 

Meats.  —  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  por¬ 
terhouse,  lb.,  35c ;  round  steak,  lb.,  28c ; 
sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  native  beef,  5c  lb.  less ; 
sausage,  lb.,  25c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ;  veal 
chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal 
roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c ;  rab- 
bit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  25  to  28c ;  dressed, 
50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  30c ;  dressed, 
40  to  45e ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  20  to  30c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  45  to  50c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  28 
to  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  55c ;  squabs, 
pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50c ;  eggs,  whole¬ 
sale,  55c ;  retail,  60c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
70c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Peppers,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  beans,  butter,  bu.,  $2.25 ; 
Lima,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  cauliflower*,  per  doz., 
$1.25  to  $3 ;  celery,  dozen  bunches, 
50  to  60c;  corn,  doz.  ears,  10  to  20c; 
cucumbei-s,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  pickles, 
100,  50  to  75c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap, 
25c ;  lettuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to  5c ;  romaine, 
box,  50c ;  Boston  lettuce,  crate,  $1.25 ; 
onions,  doz.  bclis,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes, 
new,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  20c ;  Winter  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  tomatoes,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  eggplant,  each,  15  to  20c ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  endive,  doz.,  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25 ;  can¬ 
taloupes,  crate,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  grapes,  lb., 
6  to  7c;  huckleberries,  cx*ate,  $5  to  $6; 
qt.,  22c ;  peaches,  bskt,  50  to  65c ;  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
plums,  bu.,  $1 ;  quinces,  qt.,  10c ;  crabap- 
ples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17 
to  18c ;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  14c ;  veal, 
dressed,  lb.,  13  to  18c. 

Play  and  Grain.  —  Play,  mixed,  ton, 
$17 ;  new,  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c ; 
barley,  70c ;  seed  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bskt,  75  to 
80c ;  green,  75  to  80c ;  green  Lima,  lb., 
30  to  35c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ; 
bskt.,  35  to  40c ;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40 
to  50c ;  cabbage,  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
red,  doz.,  65  to  75c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  25c ;  bskt.,  40  to  50c ;  cantaloupes, 
crate,  $3  to  $5 ;  seconds,  crate,  $1  to  $2 ; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $2.75  to  $3 ;  sec¬ 
onds,  doz.,  $1  to  $2 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs, 
40  to  50c ;  corn,  Evergreen,  doz.  ears,  15 
to  20c ;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.  ears,  12  to 
15c;  Yellow  Nugget,  doz.  eax*s,  12  to  15c; 
cucumbers,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  eggplant, 
doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  endive,  doz.  bchs,  20  to 
25e ;  green  onions,  doz.  bchs,  18  to  20c ; 
horseradish,  lb., '  10  to  12c ;  kohlrabi,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  45c ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  30  to 
40c ;  Big  Boston,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15 ;  pars- 
ley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  peppers,  red, 
bskt',  80  to  90c ;  green,  bskt,  50  to  60c ; 
pickles,  dill,  100,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ;  small, 
100,  30  to  50c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60 ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  100  bchs,  75c  to  $1 ;  doz.  bchs,  12 
to  15c ;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  3  to  4c ;  tomatoes,  bskt., 
30  to  40c;  tui-nips,  bskt,  40  to  50c. 

Fruit.  —  French  prunes,  bskt,  75  to 
80e ;  Alexander,  bskt,  60  to  75c ;  Straw- 
berry,  bskt,  60  to  75c ;  apples,  Duchess, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  blackberries,  crate,  $5  to 
$6 ;  qt.,  18  to  20c ;  crabapples,  bskt.,  35 
to  40c ;  elderberries,  bskt,  40  to  4.5c ; 
peaches,  bskt..  35  to  40c ;  Rochester,  bskt, 
60  to  75c ;  Crawfords,  bskt,  75  to  90c ; 
pears,  Clapp’s  Fav.,  bskt,  50  to  75c ;  Bart¬ 
lett,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60 ;  plums,  Jap.,  bskt, 


40  to  60c ;  black  grapes,  pk.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  25  to  28c ; 
fowls,  lb.,  2S  to  30c ;  roosters,  lb.,  25 
to  26c ;  ducks,  lb.,  32  to  34c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  crates, 
40  to  42c;  doz.,  45  to  50c;  buttei*,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples  increase  in  variety  and  cheap¬ 
ness  ;  grapes  are  many  and  at  their  best ; 
potatoes  hold  up. 

Buttei*,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm;  creamery,  39  to  52c;  dairy,  38  to 
39c.  Cheese,  steady ;  daisies,  new,  24  to 
25c ;  flats,  longhorns,  26c ;  Limburger, 
block  Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hen¬ 
nery,  47  to  56c ;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  39  to  46c ;  storage,  39  to  40c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady  ;  tur¬ 
keys,  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  23  to  35c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  30  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  21c ; 
ducks,  30  to  34c ;  geese,  23  to  25c.  Live 
poultry,  steady,  fowls,  21  to  2Se ;  broil¬ 
ers,  22  to  23c ;  ducks,  25  to  30c ;  geese, 
20  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  low ; 
Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10 ;  Twenty-ounce, 
90c  to  $1 ;  Greening,  crab,  65c  to  $1 ; 
Maiden  Blush,  Duchess,  60  to  75c.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.60  to 
$1.S5 ;  seconds,  85c  to  $1.50 ;  Maine,  150- 
lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.25 ;  sweets,  Jersey, 
hamper,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  slow ; 
Elberta.  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  common  sorts, 
50  to  65c.  Cantaloupes,  steady ;  home¬ 
grown.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75  Iloneydew, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Pears,  quiet ; 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 :  Clapp,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  sugar,  $1  to  $1.25.  Plums, 
Grand  Duke,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Damson, 
75c  to  $1 ;  prunes,  $1.25  to  1.75.  Quinces, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1.25.  Elderberries,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  box, 
$4  to  $4.50.  Grapes,  Cal.  Malagas,  etc., 
lug,  75c  to  $1.50j  Delaware,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.50 ;  Concord,  $4.20  to  $1.40 ;  Niagara, 
90c  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  dull ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.25  to  $8 ;  marrow,  $6.50  to  $8 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $5.75  to  6.25. 
Onions,  steady ;  home-grown,  Ebenezer, 
bu.,  1.25  to  $1.50;  Texas,  crate,  $1.60 
to  $1.75 ;  Spanish,  $1.40  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables,  steady;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $3.50 ;  Limas,  qt.,  50 
to  60c ;  beets,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  doz.  bchs, 

20  to  25c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  califlower,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 :  celery,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  corn, 
bag,  60  to  80c ;  cucumbers,  bu.,  65c  to 
$1.10;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  en¬ 
dive,  crate,  75  to  85c;  lettuce,  2-doz. 
box,  50  to  75c ;  Iceberg,  80c  to  $1.10 ; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs,  30  to  40c ;  peppers, 
bu.,  $1.15  to  $2.75;  pumpkins,  35  to 
75c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  squash,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  turnips, 
white,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  yellow,  $1  to  $2. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 

21  to  23c;  dark,  15  to  17e.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady ;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$25 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton,  $27  ;  middlings,  $28  ;  red-dog,  $38  ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $27.75 ;  oilmeal,  $44.50 ; 
hominy,  $33.25  ;  gluten,  $33.65  ;  oat  feed, 
$8.75.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

October  14,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  October:  Class  1.  3-per¬ 
cent  test,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  per 
100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.01  plus  differen¬ 
tials ;  Class  2B,  $2.26;  Class  2C,  $2.21; 
Class  3,  $1.95. 

Non-pool:  Class  1,  $2.85;  Class  2, 
$2.15 ;  Class  3,  $1.95. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.95; 
Class  2,  $2.15 ;  Class  3,  $1.95. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.47%  #$0.48 

Extra,  92  score  .... 

.47 

Firsts,  8S  to  91  score 

.  .40%# 

.46% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .39%# 

.40 

Lower  grades . 

.  .36%# 

.37  %2 

Ladles  . 

.35 

Packing  stock . 

.  .29  @ 

.30  %2 

Centralized  . 

.43  %2 

Renovated  . 

.36  %2 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .49%,# 

.50 

Extra  . 

.  .48%  # 

.49 

Firsts  . 

.  .42  # 

.47 

Seconds  . 

.  .40  @ 

.41 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  .  .  . . 

.25 

Average  run . 

.  .22%# 

.23  %2 

Young  America,  fresh. 

.  .24  # 

.24  %3 

Daisies,  single  . 

.  .24  @ 

.24% 

EGGS 

Fancy  white  very 

scarce  and 

much 

higher. 

Nearby  hennery,  fancy, 

wh.  .  $0.76(u$0.77 

Average  extras  .... 

. 73# 

.75 

Extra  firsts  . 

. 65# 

.72 

Firsts  . 

.60 

Pullets  . 

. 49# 

.53 

Peewees  . 

.3S 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  g£>od  . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers  . . . . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . . 


.60  @  .72 
.47  @  .52 

.28  #  .40 

$0.25@$0.30 
.27  @  .32 

.18 

•25  @  .30 

.13  @  .22 

•20  @  .22 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  best  .  . 
Fair  to  good  .  . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys,  young  . 
Old  stock  .... 

Ducks  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb. 
Dark,  doz.  .  . . 
Culls  . 


$0.38@$0.43 
.30#  .35 

■  -30  @  .38 

.17#  .23 

•45  @  .50 

•30#  .40 

.25#  .29 

•45  @  .75 

2.50@  3.00 
1.25#  1.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.21  @$0.23 

Good  to  prime . 16 #  .20 

Culls  . io@  .13 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


$8.00#$9.00 
5.50#  6.25 

2.50  @  6.00 
16.00@18.00 

8.50  #  10.00 
10.00@13.25 

5.00#  6.00 
13.00@15.00 


FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh  .  . . 

Greening  . 

Wealthy  . 

Wolf  River . 

Gravenstein  . 

Twenty-ounce  . 

Mixed  kinds . 

Alexander,  bbl . 

Delicious,  bbl . 

Fall  Pippin,  bbl . 

McIntosh,  bbl . 

Pears,  bu . 

Bbl . 

Quinces,  bu . 

Plums.,  4-qt.  bskt . 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Cranberries,  bu . 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate  .... 

Bu.  bskt . 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 

Oranges,  California,  box. . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  100  bchs . 

Cauliflower,  bu.  . . 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Pickles,  12-qt.  bskt . 

Dills,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  100  ears  .... 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 

Romaine,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu . * . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier. 

20-qt.  crate . 

26-qt.  crate  . 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$1.00@$2.50 
.75#  1.25 
.50#  1.25 
.50#  1.00 
.50#  1.25 
.75#  1.25 
.50#  1.25 
2.00#  3.00 
2.25#  4.00 
1.50#  3.25 
3.00#  9.50 
.  1.00@  3.75 
2.00#11.00 
.50#  1.50 
.15#  .30 

2.00#  2.50 
.20#  .30 

.  3.50#  4.00 
.50#  1.50 
.50#  1.50 
.60#  .75 

6.25#  9.25 


$1.00  @$1.50 
16.00@18.00 
.  2.00#  3.00 
1.50#  2.25 
.65#  1.50 
1.50#  2.50 
.75#  1.25 
2.25#  3.50 
1.50#  2.50 
1.00  @  2.00 
3.50#  4.75 
7.00#  8.50 
.75#  1.00 
1.50#  2.50 
.25#  1.75 
2.25#  4.00 
2.25#  3.50 
.30#  .75 

2.00#  4.00 
1.00@  2.50 
.50  @  1.00 
3.00#  3.50 
.  1.25#  6.00 
.65#  .75 

1.00#  1.25 
.75#  1.50 
1.00#  1.50 
1.00#  1.75 
.50  @  1.75 
1.50#  4.00 
1.00@  2.00 
1.50@  2.50 
.75#  1.00 
2.50#  3.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  ISO  lbs . $5.25@$5.50 

150-lb.  sack  .  4.50#  4.75 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack .  4.00#  4.15 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75#  1.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  . . .  24.50 @25.00 

No.  3  .  21.00  #24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00 07)26.00 

Straw,  rye  .  24.00@25.00 


GRAIN 

Government  report  on  wheat  indicates 
840,000,000  bushels,  which  is  174,000,000 
in  excess  of  last  year  and  38,000,000 
above  five-year  average.  Corn  estimate  is 
2,680,000,000  bushels,  or  8  per  cent  less 
than  last  year. 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.48%2 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.53% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.62 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 94% 

No.  3  yellow  . 92% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 53% 

Rye  .  1.06% 

Barley  . 85 


Tiiree-year-old  Sandy  was  taken  to 
tlie  hospital  to  see  his  new  baby  brother. 
The  tape  attached  to  the  'baby’s  leg,  with 
his  name  on  it,  caught  the  boy’s  eye. 
Turning,  to  his  nurse,  he  said,  “Why 
don’t  they  take  the  price  mark  off  him?” 
— Life. 
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Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Beach 


Jacket 


Weather 
Garment 
-The  Old 
Reliable 

Brown’s 

and  enjoy  warmth  and  comfort  on  the 
coldest  days.  Made  for  rough-and- 
ready  outdoor  service  of  warm  knit  cloth 
that  will  not  rip,  ravel  or  tear.  Three 
styles — coat  with  or  without  collar,  and 
vest — all  are  cut  to  fit  snugly  without 
binding.  Comfortable  to  work  in. 

Ask  your  dealer 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 

AVorcester,  Massachusetts 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SSokbI  and  apex  galvanized 

SES  BKsKsupot 

BY  FROM  MAKER TDUSER 

ORE  lead  nn  pint  342  M0UND5VILLEW.VA 


- -  New  Improved 

Martin  Farm  Ditcher  and  Field 
Terracer.  Turns  water-soaked  and 
washed  acres  into producingland.  All 

steel.  Adjustable  reversible-  Does  work  ot 
100  men.  Open  Drainage,  tiling,  irrigation 
terracing,  road  grading.  Low  prices  liberal 
terms.  Send  for  free  book.  _  r 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  *j5**IcLnc** 

Bon  3U34  Owensboro, 


RTGMONEY 


'PULLING 

STUMPS 


nnrt  todav  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 
1pecUUutyprice  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul-  _ 
lere.  Learn  bow  you  can  clear  your  land 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make  * 
big  money  pulling  stumps  a 
for  neighbors.  Rip- 
iogle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000  in  eparetime. 

-t’. eras— ft’s  easy.  Write  quick  . 


MRS.  RORER’S 

Ice  Creams,  Water 
Ices,  Frozen  Puddings 
and  Refreshments  for 
Social  Affairs 

The  first  half  of  this  Excellent 
Book  tells  how  to  make  many 
Plain  and  Elaborate  Frozen 
Desserts.  Wholesome  and  Appe¬ 
tizing.  The  remainder  is  devoted 
to  Soups,  Salads,  Cold  Dishes, 
Sandwiches  and  Suggestions  for 
Church  Suppers.  Price,  $1.00 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Seckel  Pear  Problems 

We  have  about  30  Seckel  pear  trees, 
(lug  up  as  seedlings  about  six  inches 
high  from  around  an  old  tree  two  years 
ago,  and  set  out  in  a  nursery  row.  They 
are  now  about  5  ft.  high  and  well  de¬ 
veloped,  and  we  are  beginning  to  think 
about  setting  them  out  in  the  orchard. 
What  is  the  proper  time  of  year  to  do 
this?  ITow  should  they  be  spaced?  How 
much  should. they  be  pruned,  if  any?  Is 
it  necessary  to  graft  or  bud,  or  will  they 
give  fruit  equal  to  old  trees  without 
grafting?  IT.  B.  H. 

Middiebusli,  N.  .T. 

Seckel  seedlings  resemble  their  parent 
quite  strongly,  but  they  are  seldom  quite 
so  good  in  those  characters  that  make  a 
variety  really  successful.  Some  are 
earlier  than  Seckel,  some  later,  some 
smaller,  and  occasionally  some  larger.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  advisable  either  to 
graft  or  hud  the  trees.  Try  tongue-graft¬ 
ing  them  this  Winter  or  budding  them 
next  Summer.  Transplanting  is  general¬ 
ly  most  successful  in  early  Spring,  though 
in  your  more  southern  section  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  may  be  satisfactory.  Seckel  trees 
should  be  planted  about  22x22  ft.  They 
should  be  pruned  very  lightly  if  at  all. 
Seckel  grows  into  a  beautiful  symmetrical 
tree  with  very  little  handling.  II.  B.  T. 


Vinegar  Making 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  making  of  vinegar?  I  have 
two  large  orchards,  one  being  all  natural 
fruit  and  the  other  inferior  quality,  or  at 
least  not  in  good  condition  to  put  fruit  on 
the  market.  I  have  just  bought  the  farm, 
and  am  wondering  if  it  would  not  be  a 
paying  investment  to  make  apples  into 
vinegar  and  use  pomace  for  cattle.  What 
ai’e  the  legal  requirements  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  marketing  of  vinegar?  I  could 
sell  all  of  the  vinegar  at  our  local  town. 
I  have  two  engines,  one  1%  h.p.,  and  the 
other  6  h.p.,  but  have  no  press.  About 
the  only  expense  I  would  be  out  would  be 
for  gasoline,  press  and  barrels,  as  the 
work  would  be  done  by  the  family. 

Long  Eddy,  N.  Y.  D.  L.  s. 

The  vinegar  market  is  very  discour¬ 
aging.  In  recent  years  the  supply  has 
been  more  than  enough,  and  the  price  has 
been  next  to  nothing.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  you  can  afford  to  buy  equipment 
for  vinegar  making  considering  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market  at  present.  Fresh 
cider  is  much  more  promising,  especially 
the  bottled  pasteurized  product. 

As  for  vinegar  making,  however,  the 
important  points  are  to  have  a  clean 
press,  vessels  and  containers,  and  to  keep 
the  containers  undisturbed.  The  reason 
for  cleanliness  is  so  that  only  the  most 
favorable  organisms  for  good  vinegar 
making  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  cider, 
and  so  that  the  objectionable  flavors  ac¬ 
companying  unsound  fruit  and  dirty  sur¬ 
roundings  may  not  be  produced.  If  the 
containers  are  disturbed  while  vinegar 
making  is  going  on  the  film  of  bacteria 
on  top  may  sink  and  be  acted  upon  by 
bacteria  which  gives  undesirable  flavors. 

It  is  well  to  cover  the  openings  in  bar¬ 
rels  with  cheesecloth  so  as  to  keep  out 
insects  and  yet  permit  the  passage  of 
air.  At  a  temperature  of  65  to  70  de¬ 
grees  F.  good  vinegar  should  he  produced 
in  five  or  six  months,  certainly  within  a 
year.  If  you  will  write  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  you  will  secure  the  latest  rulings 
regarding  vinegar  making.  H.  b.  t. 


Curculio  in  Peaches 

I  have  two  Elberta  peach  trees;  both 
bore  heavily  this  year,  but  the  peaches 
dropped  off,  all  with  the  same  blemish, 
exuding  a  black  gum,  with  a  yellow  worm 
about  %  in.  long  in  each  peach.  I  no¬ 
tice  also  that  the  tree  itself  exudes  this 
same  black  gum.  The  trees  are  in  their 
second  bearing.  I  remember  in  one  of 
your  issues  you  mentioned  a  long-named 
chemical  that  would  help  cure  borers.  If 
that  is  what  ails  them,  what  should  I 
do?  D.  G. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

You  refer  to  paradiclilorobenzene,  also 
known  by  the  name  of  paracide,  P.D.B., 
and  several  others,  which  is  used  for 
peach  borers.  But  the  trouble  you  de¬ 
scribe  is  not  due  to  this  insect,  though 
it  is  very  likely  that  peach  borers  may 
be  in  the  tree,  and  that  a  treatment  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  pages  on  several  occas¬ 
ions  would  he  helpful  to  it.  The  worms 
are  probably  curculio.  Spraying  with  2 
lbs.  arsenate  of  lead  and  2  lbs.  hydrated 
lime  in  50  gallons  of  water  should  be 
done  (1)  when  the  shucks  are  off,  and  (2) 
about  three  weeks  later.  H.  b.  t. 


(VOW 


—  DOWN 
BUYS  A 

WITTE 


the  WITTE  ENGINE,  l%to  30  H.  P„ 

150,000  in  daily  world  wide  use,  has  many  new  im¬ 
provements  and  refinements,  and  owing  to  mass 
production,  I  am  announcing  new  Lower  Prices,  new 
extra  long  terms,  no  interest.  The  WITTE  develops 
more  than  rated  power  from  almost  any  kind 
of  fuel.  Throttling  Governor  controls  pow¬ 
er  for  various  loads  and  enables  the  use  of 
cheap  distillate.  Has  Valve-in-Head  motor. 
Wico  magneto.  Semi -Steel  construction. 
Has  fewer  parts.  Free  from  usual  engine 
trouble.  Life 


time  guaran¬ 
tee.  Most 
durable,  eco¬ 
nomical  en 
gine  made. 


WITTE  Engines  are  sold  the  world  over 

but  to  the  honest  American  farmer  I  give  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment — wholesale  prices  and  easy  terms. 
$5.00  brings  this  engine  to  you!  Low  balance 
split  into  easy  monthly  terms. 


The  WITTE  quickly  pays  for  itself — starts  easy — 

simple  to  run  in  any  kind  of  weather — certainly  a  mechanical 
marvel,  the  product  of  57  years  experience  in  practical  farm 
work.  A  real  all-purpose  engine — makes  ail  farm  jobs  cheap 
and  easy.  Book  also  describes  Sawing  and  Pumping  outfits. 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 


EKFF  Simply  send  name  today — no  cost — no  obligation 
*  for  this  interesting  book.  Get  the  facts  about  en¬ 

gines— even  if  you  have  my 
old  catalog — get  my  new 
offers;  they  will  save  and 
make  you  money— good  ideas 
aboutmaking  $500.00  to  $1000.00 
a  year  with  your  power  outfits. 


Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features 


1 —  Medium  Weight,  Yet  Dur¬ 
able. 

2—  Valves -in- Head. 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giving 
even  speed. 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine. 

5 —  Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition. 

6 —  Self-Adjusting  Carburetor. 


3 


HOURS 

SHIPPING 

SERVICE 


Note  These  Points 

Square,  Protected  Tank,  remov¬ 
able  die-cast  bearings,  and  many 
other  refinements.  Starts  easy 
in  the  coldest  weather.  Special 
piston  construction  means  more 
power  for  less  fuel.  Speed  regu¬ 
lator  enables  it  to  be  used  on 
lightest  jobs  as  well  as  on  the 
heaviest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron- Clad 
Life-time  Guarantee. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1897  Witte  Building 
1897  Empire  Bui  lding 
1897  Witte  Building 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  farming  is  now  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs, 
poultry  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  in¬ 
sures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year. 
Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Selling  is  done 
co-operatively  in  established  markets.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell, 
but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  folder 
and  get  The  Earth  free  for  six  months.  C.  L. 
Seagraves,  General  Colonization 'Agent,  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Florida  Dairy  Farms 

in  the  sandy  red  clay  hills  of  Middle  North  Florida, 
Good  house  and  complete  set  of  buildings.  Artesian 
Well,  200  acres  or  more,  $10.00  to  $60.00  per  acre.  Small 
down  payment  with  ten  years  to  complete  purchase. 
All  concentrates  raised  l  ight  on  the  farm.  Never  have 
to  buy  feed.  Can  have  all  year  around  pastures.  Alfalfa 
and  sweet  clover  in  winter  and  Kudzu  in  summer  carry 
two  or  three  cows  per  acre  the  year  around.  Carpet 
grass  and  Bermuda  grass  better  than  blue  grass  and 
grow  ten  to  eleven  months  a  year. 

Milk  sells  for  50  cents  a  gallon  in  summer;  60  cents 
in  winter.  No  tuberculosis  in  Florida.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Monticello,  Florida 


SEND  COUPON  FOR 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 


Built  like  a  $200  set 


AURACO 

RADIO 
GETS'EM 
FAR  & 
CLEAR 


Send 
Proof! 


NOTE:  This  offer  is  made  to  prospective  buyers 
by  famous  big  Radio  Corporation, one  of  America’s 
oldest  reliable  manufacturers  of  fine  sets— seventh 
successful  year.  Many  satisfied  users  in  every 
state.  Postal  or  coupon  brings  testimony  of  near¬ 
by  users  and  proof  Miraco’s  outperform  sets  cost¬ 
ing  up  to  4  times  as  much.  Very  easy  to  operate 

BEAUTIFUL' BIG 'POWERFUL 

-  Solid  Users  everywhere  report  it  gets  programs  Coast  to  Coast,  also  Can- 

17  m.  ada,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  loud  and  clear  on  speaker;  outperforms  $100  to  $200  sets. 

Some  have  heard  Europe,  So.  America.  Don't  confuse  it  with  small  cheap  sets. 
Unless  trial  proves  it  &OST  SELECTIVE,  CLEAREST  TONED  and  MOST 
POWERFUL  DISTANCE -GETTER  among  beautiful  big  5-tube  sets,  don't  bny  it. 
Every  Miraco  comes  completely  assembled,  rigidly  tested  and  fully  guaranteed. 

>L  Our  Factory  Prices  Save  You  Up  to  y2! 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  £°w°7s 

on  sets,  speakers,  tubes,  batteries  —  write  for  mam 

AMAZING  OFFER.  Radio’s  most  marvelous  value  ■  #  . 
Mina  big  FULLY  GUARANTEED  5- tube.  3-dial  set:  Retail  List 
|"miDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 

■  555 -H  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  _ 

!  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  literature,  AMAZINQ 
o  ,  ...  — , — ,  .  ...  „  I  SPECIAL  OFFER,  testimony  of  users,  etc. 

Bakeute  sloping  panels,  dials  beautifully  ■ 
finished  in  walnut  to  match  cabinets;  Con-  ■ 
nect  E-Z  Battery  Cables;  features  ftoo  I  NAME; 
numerous  to  mention]  of  high-priced  sets.  ■  _ 

Send  Now  For  Latest  Literature  |  ADDRESS; 


CONTROL 

Model  (not  illus¬ 
trated)  also  of¬ 
fered  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Enor¬ 
mous  demand  for 
Miraco  5’s  makes 
possible  hosts  of 
costly  new  refine¬ 
ments  and  im- 

firovements  at 
ower  prices  than 
ever:  Genuine 
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One  great  event  in  onr  farm  life  is  the 
first  lighting  of  the  big  open  fireplace. 
That  means  more  than  most  town  folks 
can  realize.  Of  course  no  country  home 
can  be  complete  without  a  great  black 
hole  in  the  lower  part  of  a  chimney 
where  roots  and  chunks  of  wood  may  be 
burned,  where  the  fire  can  snap  and  roar 
and  the  flames  cast  flickering  shadows 
all  about  the  room.  As  part  of  a  system 
of  house  heating  the  open  fireplace  will 
rank  low.  On  a  very  cold  night,  if  you 
had  no  other  heating  arrangement,  you 
would  be  roasted  on  one  side  and  chilled 
on  the  other.  As  a  means  of  ventilating 
a  house,  disposing  of  impure  air  and 
bringing  in  the  fresh  article  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  quite  equal  to  it,  while  as  a  magnet 
for  old  memories  and  a  manufacturer  of 
family  sentiment  there  never  was  any¬ 
thing  equal  to  this  black  dusty  hole  in  the 
chimney  when  it  begins  to  glow  and 
flame  on  a  dark  gloomy  night.  An  open 
fire  is  at  its  best  when  the  night  comes 
on  dark  and  damp  with  rain  dripping 
and  wind  roaring  outside. 

*  if  if  if  if 

We  started  our  first  real  fire  tonight 
(Oct.  9).  It  has  been  “cold  and  clear” 
through  the  day ;  now  there  is  a  raw  feel 
in  the  air;  we  shall  have  a  storm.  It 
will  be  one  of  those  cold  and  clarnny  ses¬ 
sions  so  common  to  New  Jersey  or  some 
wild  burst  of  wet  air  driving  in  from  the 
ocean  or  coming  out  of  the  west  like 
the  sweepings  of  nature’s  great  brow. 
We  shall  have  one  or  the  other.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  the  high  wind  for  though  we 
despise  this  cold,  damp,  death’s  hand  of 
chilled  steam  a  good  part  of  the  apple 
crop  is  still  on  the  trees  and  this  year 
windfalls  are  of  very  little  value.  So  to¬ 
night  our  fire  has  the  proper  background. 
That  big  log  at  the  top  has  a  familiar 
appearance.  It  is  about  the  last  of  that 
big  oak  tree  which,  when  I  came  up  here, 
stood  in  the  fence  corner  on  the  east 
side  of  our  hill.  It  was  a  tremendous 
tree,  stretching  its  great  limbs  out  over 
the  field,  proud  of  its  size  and  nower. 
Standing  there  with  outstretched,  defiant 
arms  it  seemed  to  dare  the  elements — 
challenge  even  fate.  The  black  walnut 
and  the  butternut,  higher  up  on  the  hill 
were  humbler  trees.  They  made  no  great 
parade  or  boast  but,  year  by  year,  they 
gave  their  crops  of  nuts.  We  have  eaten 
many  of  them  before  this  very  fireplace. 
This  great  strong  bluffer  of  an  oak  tree 
gave  us  nothing  but  small  and  bitter 
acorns — even  the  squirrels  knew  enough 
to  let  them  alone.  The  big  selfish  tree 
reached  out  underground  and  robbed  the 
corn  and  potatoes.  There  would  be  no 
crop  worth  talking  about  for  at  least  an 
eighth  of  an  acre  around  this  big  tree, 
for  its  robber  roots  ran  out  and  stole  the 
water  and  plant  food.  The  cows  might 
come  at  times  and  rest  beneath  its  shade, 
but  that  was  all  the  good  it  did  in  life, 
except  perhaps  to  inspire  poets  or  dream¬ 
ers  who  thought  of  its  great  strength 
without  realizing  how  selfishly  its  life 
was  spent.  When  I  came  here  it  seemed 
good  for  another  century  at  least  of  sel¬ 
fish  arrogant  life.  A  lumberman  had  an 
order  for  some  big  oak  timbers  and  of¬ 
fered  to  buy  the  tree,  but  our  folks  liked 
to  look  at  it,  and  so  it  was  a  case  of 
“Woodsman,  spare  that  _  tree !”  One 
Spring  it  seemed  to  crawl  into  leaf  with 
less  energy  than  usual.  It  made  me  think 
of  the  old  men  who  in  our  neighborhood, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  came  crawling  out  in¬ 
to  the  sunshine  of  April — leaving  their 
places  by  the  stove.  Each  year  they 
would  come  a  little  later  than  usual.  The 
big  oak  began  to  act  like  that.  Before  I 
realize  it  the  tree  was  doomed.  The  mon¬ 
arch  that  had  defied  the  storm  for  all 
these  years  fell  at  last  a  victim  to  tiny 
disease  germs  that  cannot  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  to  little  worms  scarce 
worth  attention. 

#  £  sje  *  ❖ 

We  cut  it  and  saved  part  of  the  timber. 
Some  of  the  big  beams  are  holding  up  a 
great  house.  There  are  thick  planks 
in  the  stable  floor  for  the  stalls  where 
the  horses  have  been  stamping  and  pound¬ 
ing  for  years  in  a  vain  effort  to  smash 
through  'the  planks.  The  limhs  and  the 
top  were  cut  up  for  fuel.  This  big  piece 
on  the  fire  tonight  is  the  last  of  it.  The 
stump  was  blown  out — the  hole  filled  and 
levelled.  Today  you  could  hardly  find 
the  place  where  the  tree  stood,  except 
that  for  years  on  that  spot  the  corn  and 
potatoes  and  grass  stand  up  above  all  the 
surrounding  plants.  Perhaps  the  roots 
in  the  soil  are  slowly  giving  up  their 
stolen  hoards  of  plant  food.  Perhaps  the 
resting  cattle  enriched  the  soil — perhaps 
— I  do  not  know  why,  but  the  big  tree 
has  somehow  stamped  its  power  upon 
this  spot  of  ground.  And  this  big  chunk 
on  the  fire  tonight.  It  appears  to  be 
some  sort  of  a  crotch  where  one  of  the 
upper  limbs  joined  the  trunk.  There  is  a 
hole  there.  It  seems  as  if  some  animal 
had  dug  out  a  nest.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
small  squirrel.  Maybe  it  was  through 
the  wound  made  in  gnawing  out  this  hole 
that  the  fatal  germs  entered  to  kill  the 
tree.  Now  as  I  sit  here  there  comes  a 
sudden  dart  of  flame  up  through  this 
hole.  It  seems  like  fate  in  the  form  of 
this  fire  sticking  out  her  tongue  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  futility  and  feebleness  of 
human  power.  Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that 


the  old  tree  is  passing  off  gloriously.  A 
far  better  ending  than  to  be  cast  out  into 
the  discard  to  slowly  decay.  Here  it  is 
filling  the  room  with  happiness  and  light. 
It  will  finally  crumble  into  ashes,  and 
through  these  much  of  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  the  old  tree  will  pass  on  into 
peach  or  apple,  and  so  on  through  the 
unchanging  procession  of  life.  As  I  sit 
watching  the  last  of  the  old  tree  little 
Camille  comes  skipping  in.  She  has  on 
her  little  dressing  gown  and  is  ready  for 
bed.  The  six  dolls  are  already  tucked 
in.  The'  little  girl  has  written  her  mes¬ 
sage  in  big  straggling  letters.  I  can  read 
it  by  the  light  from  the  last  of  the  big 
tree : 

"Please,  please,  tell  me  a  story!” 

Could  you  possibly  find  a  better  back¬ 
ground  for  a  story  about  how  Brother 
Babbit  and  Squire  Coon  lost  their  way  in 
the  woods?  And  after  the  little  girl  ran 


It  is  a  little  late  now  to  talk  about  har- 
vest,  although  far  up  in  Canada  they  are 
still  cutting  grain,  we  understand.  Thrash¬ 
ing  will  soon  be  on  us  and  that  is  about 
as  liai’d  as  harvesting.  Both  jobs  are  dry 
in  character,  and  they  need  more  or  less 
moisture  in  order  to  get  through  with 
them  perfectly.  The  boy  in  the  picture 
understands  that,  so  he  is  irrigating  with 
a  little  cool  water.  You  see  he  has  a 
milk  can  with  a  sack  tied  around  it. 
Every  farmer  knows  that  the  object  of 
this  is  to  cool  the  water  by  evaporation. 


upstairs  I  fell  to  thinking  of  the  big 
tree  once  more.  Its  pride  has  been  hum¬ 
bled,  yet  it  has  not  been  lost.  Nothing 
is  lost.  Let’s  see  what  is  that  verse  from 
Tennyson.  It  is  “In  Memoriam.”  I 
have  quoted  it  many  times.  Here  it  is : 

“O  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill 
To  pangs  of  natui’e,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt  and  taints  of  blood. 

“That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  desti’oyed 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void 
When  God  shall  make  the  pile  complete.” 

*  if  if  *  4= 

It  has  been  a  lively  l’ace  with  the  frost 
in  harvesting  our  corn.  As  most  of  it  is 
intended  for  seed  I  wanted  to  let  it  stand 
as  long  as  possible.  So  we  did  not  be¬ 
gin  cutting  until  the  first  of  October.  Not 
finished  yet — but  there  has  been  no  frost. 
Most  of  it  will  come  through  nicely.  The 
corn  is  excellent  and  will  make  good  seed. 
It  is  rather  hard  for  some  farmers  to 
bring  themselves  to  the  point  of  planting 
a  flint  variety,  yet  many  of  them  would 
be  better  off  for  it.  Perhaps  the  Hope 
Farm  flint  will  be  at  its  best  as  a  silage 
or  fodder  corn,  yet  I  think  it  will  give  a 
good  yield  of  grain,  and  be  quite  sure  to 
mature  before  frost.  In  one  field  we 
made  the  mistake  of  not  using  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  hill.  Last  year  on  this  field 
we  gave  a  heavy  dose  of  chicken  manure. 
Evidently  this  contains  a  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen  which  “lives  over.”  The  corn  this 


year  made  a  heavy  growth,  but  did  not 
develop  ears  as  early  as  we  wanted.  It 
was  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  which  pushed 
the  stalk  and  delayed  the  ear.  I  am 
satisfied  that  acid  phosphate  used  in  the 
hill  would  have  hastened  ripening  and 
given  more  hard  grain.  We  are  picking 
Baldwin  apples  earlier  than  usual.  A 
heavy  wind  would  do  great  damage,  and 
though  some  of  the  Baldwins  are  not 
quite  ready  we  think  them  safer  off  the 
ti-ees.  The  earlier  varieties  ai’e  about 
gone.  Prices  were  very  low,  but  this  is 
a  year  when  little  if  anything  can  be 
gained  by  holding  fruit.  There  is  a  per¬ 
fect  swarm  of  fruit  north  of  us.  It  has 
already  begun  to  swamp  our  local  mar¬ 
kets,  and  will  come  upon  us  more  and 
more  as  the  season  goes  on.  I  notice  that 
when  the  market  starts  low,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  buyer,  prices  rarely  go 
up.  We  have  sold  everything  thus  far 
in  peach  baskets,  having  given  up  the 
barrel  trade  entirely.  Prices  have  run 
about  40  per  cent  of  what  we  received 
during  the  war  period.  We  shall  make 
little  effort  to  stox-e  for  Winter  sales,  but 
sell  as  nearly  as  possible  direct  from  the 


This  can  be  done  by  pouring  the  water 
on  the  outside  of  the  sack  and  then  let 
it  dry  or  evaporate.  That  is  a  cooling 
process,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  per¬ 
spired  freely  out  in  the  harvest  field.  It 
is  said  that  the  Arabs  on  the  desert  use 
stone  crocks,  and  by  wetting  a  blanket 
wrapped  around  the  crock  they  are  able 
to  keep  the  water  reasonably  cool  right 
out  in  the  open  air,  where  a  man  unused 
to  the  climate  would  be  likely  to  dry  up 
and  blow  away. 


orchard.  Farther  north  in  the  regular 

apple  country  it  may  pay  to  store,  but 
with  us,  in  between  the  two  great  apple¬ 
growing  sections,  I  think  our  best  policy 
is  to  sell  at  once.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  disappointing  season. 

.I.  »'.  «*.  %*. 

v  •**  *«*  v 

Sitting  here  by  the  fire  tonight  my 

mind  goes  back  to  what  I  call  a  curious 
outcome  of  family  history.  It  is  now 
more  than  45  years  ago  since  I  left  New 
England  on  a  sort  of  pioneer  journey  to 
Colorado.  Most  of  the  New  England  old 
families  had  much  of  the  pioneer's  blood 
in  their  veins,  and  they  struck  away  for 
the  West  when  things  at  home  seemed 
crowded.  My  people  did  not  have  much 
of  that  feeling.  They  stayed  at  home,  at 
least  most  of  them  did,  and  the  few  who 
ventured  West  came  back  to  end  their 
days  in  New  England.  1  struck  West  on 
an  emigrant  train  and  landed  in  a  town 
about  half  a  dozen  year’s  old — right  out 
on  the  raw  prairies.  It  gave  one  a 
peculiar  sensation  to  go  from  the  oldest 
towns  on  the  upper  Atlantic  coast,  where 
social  castes  and  family  traditions  were 
well  fixed,  to  this  crude  prairie  infant — 
too  young  to  have  “social  traditions,”  and 
not  quite  daring  to  establish  prejudices 
until  the  place  was  more  fix-mly  rooted 
in  the  soil.  I  went  West  seeking  adven¬ 
ture  and  prosperity.  We  all  felt  in  those 
days  that  the  AVest  was  the  land  of  gold¬ 
en  opportunity.  I  got  plenty  of  work 
and  a  glimpse  at  opportunity,  but  never 
saw  much  of  the  gold.  Now  the  curious 
thing  about  it  is  that  I  drifted  back  to 
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the  East  after  opportunity,  and  now  after 
all  these  years  my  daughter  has  gone  to 
Colorado  after  health !  She  is  now  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  mountains  not  50  miles  from 
where  I  chased  cattle  and  milked  cows 
half  a  century  ago.  A  curious  turn  of 
events,  you  will  admit.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated  that  the  girl  cannot  live  the  life 
she  needs  and  desires  in  this  climate,  so 
she  has  tried  the  adventure  of  health  in 
the  thin  mountain  air.  She  will  find  it 
in  large  measure.  But  what  a  whirl  of 
life!  I  herded  cattle  along  the  Cache  la 
I’ondre  River  where  there  were  no  com¬ 
panions  except  jack  l-abbits,  prairie  dogs 
and  snakes.  Now  there  is  a  thriving  city 
where  our  cattle  nosed  among  the  cactus. 
I  supposed  the  old  corral  where  the  hunt¬ 
ers  fought  off  the  Indians  has  been  torn 
down.  A\Then  I  came  away  from  Colo¬ 
rado  there  were  only  a  few  struggling 
colleges  and  higher  schools.  AATiat  stories 
I  could  tell  of  the  teachers  in  those  old 
days ;  for  I  worked  for  the  pioneer  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools !  Now  my  daughter 
lives  in  a  university  town  with  a  great 
army  of  students.  My  daughter  writes 
me  how  one  day  she  started  out  at  even¬ 
ing  to  climb  the  mountains !  She  climbed 
up,  up,  it  seemed  endlessly — far  up 
through  the  twilight  until  it  seemed  as  if 
she  must  be  close  to  the  top  of  Long’s 
Peak  at  least.  And  then,  coming  out 
upon  a  road,  she  found  that  she  had 
mounted  only  the  smallest  of  the  foot¬ 
hills  !  Life  is  about  like  that.  There  is 
always  a  higher  hill  just  beyond.  Some 
people  are  satisfied  to  live  always  in  the 
foothills.  “A\  hat’s  the  use  of  climbing?” 
they  say.  “You  never  can  get  there — 
too  many  hills  !” 

But  there  goes  the  last  of  the  big  tree. 
It  falls- — a  mass  of  ashes.  I  think  it 
about  time  to  “turn  in.”  ir.  \v.  c. 


Spray  Spotting  on  Peaches 

I  grow  a  few  peaches  in  my  garden, 
and  have  always  had  trouble  with  brown 
rot,  worse  this  year  than  usual  owing  to 
weather  conditions  that  prevented  spray¬ 
ing.  I  am  now  spraying  Champion  and 
Late  Crawfoi’d  with  dry  lime  sulphur, 
3  ozs.  of  the  powder  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  it  shows  on  the  fruit.  This  is  no 
real  detriment  as  we  use  the  fruit  at 
home  only,  and  I  take  it  that  the  spray 
is  not  a  poison,  but  local  peaches  which 
are  sold  in  the  markets  here  do  not  show 
any  signs  of  spray  and  I  am  wondering 
how  it  is  done.  Tliei’e  are  two  big  grow- 
ers  on  this  island  and  they  tell  no  one 
about  their  spraying  or  matei’ials  used. 
My  observation  of  brown  rot  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  attacks  the  fruit 
at  a  certain  stage  of  its  development 
rather  than  at  any  regular  time  of  the 
season.  That  is,  early  peaches  will  show 
it  as  they  begin  to  ripen,  or  just  before, 
and  a  later  peach  next  in  the  row  will 
not  show  any  signs  of  it  but  will  show  it 
later  as  the  fruit  nears  ripening,  and  so 
on  through  the  season  with  the  different 
varieties.  I  had  plum  trees  but  cut  them 
down  because  the  brown  rot  got  the  crop 
in  spite  of  spraying,  and  I  thought  that 
it  spread  from  the  plums  to  the  peaches. 
YVill  you  tell  me  if  I  am  using  the  right 
spray  to  control  the  brown  rot  and  how 
to  use  it  so  it  will  not  show  on  the 
fruit?  c.  c.  T. 

Newport,  It.  I. 

You  will  do  better  to  use  dry-mix 
rather  than  dry  lime-sulphur  on  peaches. 
Boiled  lime-sulphur  preparations  ai’e  like¬ 
ly  to  give  injury  to  peaches.  The  dry- 
mix  is  made  by  mixing  8  lbs.  of  finely 
divided  sulphur,  4  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime, 
and  %  lb.  of  Kayso  in  50  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  You  should  have  no  spotting  from 
this  spray  if  it  is  put  on  under  sufficient 
pressure  to  break  the  spray  up  into  a  fine 
mist.  Spotting  is  often  the  result  of  too 
late  spraying  or  too  coarse  spraying. 
Many  commercial  growers  are  using  dust 
for  late  applications,  and  dust  of  course 
does  not  spot.  H.  B.  T. 


Rot  on  Apple  Tree 

AATe  have  a  AArinesap  apple  tree  which 
is  full  of  fruit  now,  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
fungus  growing  on  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk  and  spreading  upward,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  might  kill  the  tree.  I  put  a 
piece  of  it  in  the  letter  so  you  can  see 
how  it  looks.  I  scraped  it  all  off,  but 
how  can  I  cure  it?  A.  B. 

Oxford,  N.  J. 

The  fungus  enclosed  was  the  character¬ 
istic  small  shelf-like  whitish  growths  of 
the  toadstool  type.  These  fungi  do  not 
live  on  living  material.  An  abrasion  or 
wound  through  the  bark  must  first  be 
made  and  then  the  entering  fungus 
spreads  up  and  down  through  the  wood. 
Usually  when  the  fruiting  bodies  appear 
on  the  outside  of  the  tree  it  is  pretty 
well  on  the  road  to  passing  out.  It  is 
possible  to  cut  out  all  dead  wood ;  disin¬ 
fect  the  wound,  and  paint  it  with  a  tar  or 
creosote  paint.  AVIiether  the  tree  is 
worth  the  effort  depends  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  damage.  H.  B.  T. 
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Crops  and  Farm  Notes 


Countrywide  Situation 

FARM  PRICES  RATHER  LOW;  POTATO  SIT¬ 
UATION  DOUBTFUL. 

Prices  of  farm  products  have  been  go¬ 
ing  down  the  past  year.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  such  prices  as  a  class  have  gone 
down  about  three  times  as  fast  as  other 
goods,  in  the  wholesale  market ;  that  is, 
while  grains,  cotton,  cattle,  truck  crops 
and  other  things  were  going  down  say 
10  cents,  the  supplies  that  the  farmer 
buys  went  down  only  3  cents.  Of  course, 
under  such  conditions,  the  average  farm¬ 
er's  money  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  used 
to.  The  only  offset  was  that  prices  of 
some  things  like  wheat,  hogs,  wool,  po¬ 
tatoes,  butter  and  eggs  did  not  go  down 
much,  and  the  crops  of  some  things  that 
did  go  down  were  large  enough  to  help 
make  up  the  difference. 

SOME  BRIGHT  SPOTS 

On  the  whole,  the  eastern  farmer  has 
rather  the  best  of  the  situation  because 
some  of  his  cash  crops  or  products  are 
fairly  high  in  price.  If  his  fruit  brings 
him  something  worth  while  his  condition 
will  not  be  very  serious.  ' 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  develop¬ 
ment  to  southern  farmers  as  a  class  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks  was  the  steady 
decline  in  cotton.  The  course  of  cotton 
prices  has  slanted  downward  mainly, 
since  the  fall  of  1923.  Three  years  ago 
the  price  was  double  the  present^ level 
and  was  rapidly  approaching  the  35-cent 
line  in  big  markets.  Now  at  about  14 
cents  the  price  is  generally  considered  be¬ 
low  cost  of  production  on  many  southern 
farms.  Expenses  for  labor  and  supplies 
have  gone  up  50  to  100  per  cent  in  many 
cases  since  the  war. 

The  rising  tendency  of  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs  lately  has  helped  to  keep  many 
farmers  cheerful.  The  advance  has  been 
fairly  continuous  for  two  months  and  the 
outlook  seems  good  because  part  of  the 
supply  in  cold  storage  is  being  drawn  out 
to  meet  the  active  demand  prevailing. 
This  reduction  in  the  reserve  stock  tends 
to  improve  the  long  range  position  of 
dairy  and  poultry  products. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  get  much  of  a 
line  on  the  Fall  poultry  market.  The 
prices  have  been  holding  as  well  as  usual 
for  the  time  of  year.  If  demand  proves 
as  active  as  it  is  for  poultry  and  eggs, 
a  good  season  may  be  expected. 

POTATOES  UNSETTLED 

Most  northern  farmers  are  watching 
the  potato  situation  closely.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  one  of  the  important  soux-ces 
of  cash  income  on  account  of  the  consid¬ 
erable  shortage  in  total  production.  Re¬ 
cent  reports  of  freezing  in  the  Middle 
West,  with  losses  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
crop  in  some  districts,  and  further  dam¬ 
age  by  rot  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
New  York,  all  lend  a  tinge  of  uncertainty 
to  the  situation.  It  is  plain  that  the 
rainfall  did  good  in  some  sections  and 
harm  in  others.  It  will  be  sometime  yet 
before  the  full  effect  of  the  recent  changes 
can  be  measured  closely.  The  threat  of 
loss  by  decay  is  causing  buyers  to  hesi¬ 
tate  in  some  important  shipping  sections 
and  the  result  is  lighter  shipments,  thus 
tending  to  sustain  the  market.  But  the 
presence  of  the  poor  stock  in  the  city 
markets  is  also  a  disturbing  feature.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  have  an  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  with  the  growers  and  dealers  wait¬ 
ing  for  developments.  G.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — George  E.  Carr,  grand 
dragon  of  the  Ku  Klux  Ivlan  in  Michigan, 
was  arrested  Oct.  7  charged  with  violat¬ 
ing  the  Michigan  law  which  prohibits  the 
wearing  of  a  mask  in  public.  It  is  charged 
that  Carr’s  face  was  masked  when  he 
marched  in  a  Klan  parade  at  Owosso, 
Mich. 

Andrew  Zsellvay  of  32  Edgewood  Park, 
New  Rochelle,  and  Thomas  Terrello,  of 
754  East  215th  Street,  the  Bronx,  walked 
up  to  a  patrolman  at  Mott  Avenue  and 
149th  Street,  in  the  Bronx,  Oct.  7,  and 
told  him  that  they  had  just  been  thrown 
from  a  sedan  by  three  men,  who,  with 
two  others,  had  robbed  them  of  a  truck 
containing  $20,000  worth  of  undressed 
furs. 

Five  persons  were  killed  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  10  when  a  New  York  Central 
passenger  train  crashed  into  a  light  sedan 
in  which  they  were  riding,  near  the  New 
York  State  Fair  grounds.  The  dead  were 
Angelo  Serio,  Fillipio  Sicblia,  Mike  Mon¬ 
treal,  John  Ciceiliilli,  and  Phillipa  De 
Mascio,  all  of  Syracuse.  Serio  was  own¬ 
er  of  the  machine. 

George  N.  Toms,  of  Durham,  a  junior 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  son 
of  Clinton  W.  Toms,  vice  president  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  was 
killed  near  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  Oct.  10 
when  a  sedan  in  which  he  and  a  fellow 
student,  Jack  Cobb,  also  of  Durham,  were 
returning  to  Chapel  Ilill,  overturned 
down  a  6-ft.  embankment. 

The  War  Department  announced  Oct. 
9  that  Watervliet  Arsenal  extension  at 
Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  would  be  offered  for 
sale  at  public  auction  October  26.  The 
property  consists  of  12  acres  of  land,  900 
ft.  of  which  fronts  on  the  Delaware  & 


Hudson  Railroad,  including  137  city  lots 
and  21  dwellings,  which  were  acquired 
by  the  government  in  1919. 

Setting  a  new  flood  record,  overflow 
water  from  the  Illinois  River  had  covered 
practically  all  of  Beardstown,  Ill.,  Oct. 
10.  The  river  stage  reached  25.11  ft. 
The  highest  previous  record  was  in  1922, 
when  a  river  stage  of  25.1  ft.  flooded 
the  city.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  usual 
type  of  speeders  have  been  halted  by 
water-covered  streets,  an  arrest  for  speed¬ 
ing  has  been  made.  The  speeder,  Mail 
Carrier  Gust,  was  in  a  motor  boat.  The 
police  charged  that  he  was  going  so  fast 
through  the  residential  section  that  his 
boat  cast  waves  against  several  windows 
and  broke  them. 

Revised  reports  received  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross  at 
Miami,  Fla.,  Oct.  9  from  all  communities 
in  the  hurricane  area  place  the  estimated 
number  of  dead  at  372,  the  injured  at  6,- 
281  and  the  families  affected  by  the  dis¬ 
aster  at  1T,S84.  The  action  of  Dr.  A. 
W.  Ziebold,  Director  of  Public  Welfare, 
in  closing  eight  Miami  tourist  camps  has 
been  endorsed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
■City  Board  of  Health,  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  75  per  cent,  or  more  than 
GO  of  the  camps,  be  condemned.  Dr. 
Ziebold  reported  that  at  least  50  of  the 
85  camps  would  be  closed  within  90  days. 

During  a  gang  fight  with  machine  guns 
in  Chicago,  Oct.  11,  two  men  were  killed, 


This  picture  is  of  a  wintry  landscape 
which  was  taken  at  the  end  of  our  drive 
on  the  Pennington  and  Rocky  Hill  road 
last  Hallowe’en,  October  31,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  snow  started  to  fall  early  in  the 


one  man  wounded,  and  many  persons  en¬ 
dangered.  Respectable  citizens  are  urg¬ 
ing  the  Federal  government  to  put  an  end 
to  the  intolerable  conditions.  It  is 
charged  that  250  policemen  and  almost  a 
score  of  commanding  officers  have  par¬ 
celed  out  the  city  to  rival  gangs  of  boot¬ 
leggers,  have  received  enormous  bribes 
and  have  allowed  rival  bootlegging  gangs 
to  murder  each  other  when  their  territory 
is  encroached  upon.  Crooked  politics,  it 
is  asserted,  has  dowered  rival  gangsters 
with  the  privilege  of  breaking  all  laws,  of 
organizing  machine  gun  squads.  Mayor 
Dever  and  Chief  of  Police  Collins  admit 
that  they  are  helpless  and  predict  that 
further  killings  probably  are  due.  The 
machine  gun  blasts  Oct.  11  occurred  with¬ 
in  two  blocks  of  the  largest  police  station 
on  the  north  side.  The  district  is  sprayed 
with  police,  yet  the  killers,  carrying  their 
machine  gun,  escaped  in.  the  streets  with¬ 
out  aid  of  an  automobile. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Postmasters 
throughout  the  country  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  to 
see  that  no  parcels  of  five-leafed  pine, 
ciurant  or  gooseberry  plants  are  accepted 
for  mailing  unless  they  comply  in  every 
way  with  the  regulations  under  quaran¬ 
tine  No.  63,  effective  Oct.  1,  as  recently 
announced  by  the  Federal  Horticultural 
Board.  Postal  officials  and  employees 
are  instructed  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  regulations  and  with  the  permit 
tags  and  other  documents  which  must  ac¬ 
company  shipments  of  the  quarantined 
commodities. 

The  advisability  of  quarantining  Con¬ 
necticut  on  account  of  satin  moth  will  be 
considered  at  a  hearing  before  the  Federal 
Horticultural  Board,  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Oct.  2S.  This  dangerous 
insect,  although  not  widely  prevalent  in 
the  United  States,  the  board  declared,  has 
been  known  to  exist  for  some  time  in  por¬ 
tions  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Washington. 
Recently  it  was  discovered  in  Connecticut. 

Extension  of  the  Japanese  beetle  quar¬ 
antine  to  take  in  additional  territory  in 
New  York  and  Connecticut  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  Oct.  4,  to  become  effective  Oct.  11.  In 
view  of  the  evidence  advanced  by  Loren 
B.  Smith,  head  of  the  field  investigation 
work  at  Riverton,  (N.  J.)  Station,  that 
the  beetle  was  rapidly  spreading  west¬ 
ward  through  Pennsylvania,  had  invaded 


another  county  in  Delaware,  was  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  Northern  New  Jersey 
and,  for  the  first  time,  had  crossed  the 
State  lines  into  Southern  New  York  and 
Western  Connecticut,  there  seemed  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  hearing  that  the  board  would  short¬ 
ly  order  a  radical  revision  of  the  quar¬ 
antine  limits,  so  as  to  take  in  this  new 
infested  territory.  The  order  while  great¬ 
ly  enlarging  the  quarantined  area,  will 
not  correspondingly  increase  the  work  of 
administering  the  quarantine,  since  it  is 
believed,  there  is  proportionately  less  pro¬ 
duce  leaving  the  newly  involved  area. 
This  will  now  include  many  communities 
in  Northern  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  New 
York  itself,  which  consume  much  of  the 
vegetable  output  of  the  rural  districts 
quarantined.  A  considerable  number  of 
nurseries  will  be  affected  by  the  quaran¬ 
tine,  the  total  under  regulation  being  es¬ 
timated  at  about  1,300. 

By  a  margin  of  five  eggs  Hamptonian 
Princess,  Plymouth  Rock  hen,  of  the 
Hampton  (Ya.)  Normal  Institute,  now 
is  queen  of  her  breed,  with  a  total  of  323 
laid  in  one  year,  the  institute  announces. 
In  setting  the  world’s  record  she  laid 
eight  eggs  in  one  week. 


Looking  Forward  to 
Farming 

I  am  interested  in  farming  and  look 
forward  to  the  time  when,  as  a  business, 
it  will  be  more  independent  economically, 
and  when  farmers,  as  other  business  men, 
will  have  more  to  say  about  what  their 
products  will  sell  for.  I  think  the  co¬ 


evening  of  October  30,  but  stoffped  falling 
some  time  during  the  night.  The  snow 
stayed  all  day,  giving  us  a  beautiful  white 
Hallowe'en.  m.  d.  f. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


operative  organizations  will  be  a  success 
in  the  long  run,  but  that  they  will  have 
to  gain  much  by,  perhaps,  costly  experi¬ 
ence,  and  that  their  course  has  plenty  of 
difficulties  ahead.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  the  farmers  should  select  their  direc¬ 
tors  and  executives  for  their  organiza¬ 
tions  with  great  care,  and  stand  back  of 
them  or  replace  them  with  others  to 
whom  they  can  give  their  unqualified  sup¬ 
port.  This  is  especially  true  because,  un¬ 
til  a  co-operative  organization  becomes 
firmly  established,  they  are  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  dealing  with  a  large,  financial¬ 
ly  strong  institution  run  by  experienced 
and  trained  executives  who  have  their 
courses  mapped  out,  and  there  is  not  so 
much  division  of  interest. 

In  my  opinion  the  situation  calls  for 
united  action,  and  both  honest  and  capa¬ 
ble  officials  who  will  have  to  be  well  paid 
and  from  whom  results  must  be  insisted 
on.  If  the  officials  of  a  farmers’  organi¬ 
zation  are  out-bargained  at  every  turn 
they  will  be  far  more  costly  in  the  end 
than  hight-priced  men  who  get  results. 
If  the  officials  are  both  high-priced  and 
incompetent  there  is  double  reason  for 
making  a  change.  My  observations  lead 
me  to  believe  that  by  reason  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  members  of  a  farmer’s  fami¬ 
ly  without  pay,  that  a  farmer  can  still 
sell  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production, 
add  to  the  surplus  and  hurt  the  business 
of  a  man  trying  to  make  his  business 
self-supporting  and  economically  sound. 
My  conclusions  are  that  you  might  do 
much  to  benefit  dairy  farmers  by  publish¬ 
ing,  along  with  milk  prices,  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  figured  by  such  a  man  as  Prof. 
Warren,  and  by  successful  dairymen.  I 
don’t  object  to  reasonable  work  on  farms 
by  women  or  children,  if  it  seems  either 
necessary  or  advisable,  but  such  work 
should  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  farm 
family,  and  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
middleman  by  creating  or  adding  to  the 
surplus  and.  keeping  down  the  prices  pro¬ 
ducers  receive.  Another  way  of  putting 
it  is  to  say  that  if  many  farmers  knew 
that  they  were  selling  positively  at  less 
than  cost  of  production  I  believe  they 
would  produce  less  of  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion.  r.  w.  J. 


Some  men  can’t  understand  why  a 
child  believes  in  Santa  Claus,  and  yet 
they  expect  the  farmer  to  get  relief  from 
Congress. — Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


ance  of  hauling  water  in  the  summer 
and  shoveling  snow  in  the  winter? 
Let  us  tell  you,  without  obligation, 
how  other  northern  farmers  are  pros¬ 
pering  in  the  territory  shown  on  the 
above  map,  and  how  you  can  live 
better,  be  happier  and  save  money  in 
the  Southland.  For  complete  infor¬ 
mation  and  descriptive  booklet,  write 
G.  A.  Park,  General  Immigration  & 
Industrial  Agent.  Louisville  &  Nash- 


SAWMILL-POWER 

Abundant  and  Snappy 

The  Farquhar  Deep  Fire  Box  Rig 
delivers  abundant  and  snappy  power. 
Steams  on  slabs  and  offal  found 
around  the  sawmill. 

Has  larger  and  deeper  fire  box  than 
any  similar  type.  Two  fire  doors. 
Produces  hot,  dry  steam  on  the  worst 
day  in  winter.  Write  for  Bulletin  de¬ 
scribing  our  line  of  Engines,  Boilers 
and  Sawmills. 

We  also  build  Hydraulic  Cider 
Presses,  Hay  Balers,  Bean  Threshers 
and  Farm  Implements.  Ask  for  de¬ 
scription  and  our  rock  bottom  price. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  LIMITED 
Box  430,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


Rats  take  their  toll  of  every  crop 
because  farmers  fear  to  use  danger¬ 
ous  rat  poisons. 

Fear  no  longer — 

Now  you  can  exterminate  rats  from 
all  your  premises,  stop  that  yearly 
loss,  and  turn  it  to  a  profit!  A  new 
powder  —  not  a  poison  —  kills  rats 
quickly,  scientifically,  safely.  K-R-O, 
made  from  squill  bulbs,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Chemists,  is  harm¬ 
less  to  humans,  or  live  stock.  10% 
mixture  in  any  bait  is  guaranteed  to 
kill  rats.  In  extensive  tests  heavier 
doses  fed  to  poultry,  dogs  and  cats 
failed  to  cause  serious  injury.  Farmers 
and  merchants  who  experimented 
with  K-R-0  are  amazed  at  results. 

Send  no  Money 

Send  for  a  2-oz.  tin  today  and  prove  it  to 
your  own  satisfaction.  Sold  under  money 
back  guarantee.  Send  no  money.  On  delivery 
just  pay  the  postman  75c,  plus  postage. 

K-R-0  Co.,  Dept.  101,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL"  >■ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  i>erson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise,  =  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  ■  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OUR  neighbor  has  worked  himself  into  a  fine 
perspiration  over  that  Setauket  school  case — see 
next  page.  We  all  know  the  effect  of  a  sudden  cool¬ 
ing  off  when  in  such  a  condition.  All  this  trouble 
is  due  to  consolidation,  and  it  was  not  forced  in  this 
case.  One  can  imagine  what  it  would  mean  if  the 
district  had  been  jammed  in  without  its  consent.  For 
years  under  the  present  system  there  was  no  trou¬ 
ble  whatever.  The  children  are  all  attending  school 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Our  own  children  for 
years  traveled  farther  than  any  of  those  at  Setauket, 
and  never  dreamed  of  being  robbed  or  abused.  Our 
gloomy  neighbor  cannot  see  a  single  ray  of  sunshine. 
It  refers  to  “a  farm  paper  which  we  will  not  dignify 
by  name.”  Probably  it  is  just  as  well  for  our  neigh¬ 
bor  to  continue  its  policy  of  cowardly  caution.  As 
for  dignity — we  have  known  people  to  be  so  badly 
afflicted  with  it  t-hat  it  grew  into  a  fatal  disease. 

* 

N  spite  of  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  and  the 
abundance  of  coal  there  will  be  more  wood  used 
for  fuel  than  usual.  Much  of  it  is  fireplace  wood, 
for  people  are  coming  back  to  the  open  fire.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  many  of  the  new  houses  now  being  built 
are  fitted  with  a  good-sized  fireplace.  In  most  towns 
and  small-sized  cities  there  will  be  a  good  demand 
for  fireplace  wood.  This  is  one  case  where  the  town 
market  is  better  than  the  city.  An  advertisement  in 
the  local  newspaper  will  usually  bring  trade.  Y?e 
know  of  cases  where  people  have  bought  neglected 
eastern  farms  and  paid  for  them  out  of  the  proceeds 
from  wood  lots. 

* 

HERE  is  likely  to  be  a  new  situation  in  the 
clover  and  Alfalfa  seed  trade  next  season.  There 
is  to  begin  with  apparently  a  short  crop  of  American- 
grown  seed.  Then  comes  a  new  law  under  which  all 
imported  clover  and  Alfalfa  seed  must  be  stained  or 
painted  red,  before  it  can  be  sold.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  make  a  clear  and  easily  detected  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  domestic  and  the  imported  seed.  As  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  this  new  law  and  our 
own  short  crop  there  is  quite  sure  to  be  a  spread  of 
$5  or  more  in  price  per  bushel  between  foreign  and 
domestic  seed.  Farmers  will'  naturally  ask  if  the 
American  seed  is  worth  the  difference.  We  think  so. 
Most  of  the  tests  that  we  have  seen  show  that  much 
of  the  foreign  seed  is  not  hardy  in  our  section.  Some 
of  it  is  no  doubt  inferior.  Our  advice  is  to  use  Ameri¬ 
can  seed  at  the  higher  price — making  as  sure  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  is  American  seed.  The  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  crops  are  too  important  to  take  any  chances 
with  poor  seed. 

* 

THIS  country  occupies  a  singular  place  in  the 
world’s  rubber  industry.  The  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  rubber  goods,  it  must  import  all  its  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  While  it  may  he  possible  to  cultivate  rubber 
successfully  in  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines  thus  far 
no  commercial  rubber  or  worthwhile  rubber  substi¬ 
tutes  have  been  grown  *011  our  main  land.  It  would 
be  a  wonderful  thing  if  the  needed  raw  rubber  could 
be  grown  in  Florida  and  Texas,  but  though  sti’enuous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  meet  the  demand  there 
has  been  little  actual  result.  It  is  now  reported  that 
a  small  tree  of  Hevea  brasiliensis,  or  Para  or 
Brazilian  rubber  tree,  has  been  found  growing  near 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  It  may  be  that  this  indicates  rub¬ 
ber  possibilities  in  that  State,  but  we  have  produced 
cotton  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  well  know  that  it  is 
only  a  freak  crop.  The  need  of  home-grown  rubber 
is  great  aixd  well  undei’stood.  It  may  be  that  some¬ 
thing  will  come  from  this  one  sturdy  tree,  but  we 
urge  our  friends  not  to  be  carried  away  by  any 
great  story  about  this  business.  A  stock  promoter, 
given  this  tree  and  the  need  of  rubber,  could  draw 


money  for  stock  in  a  i*ubber  farm  out  of  a  wooden 
man  unless  he  was  well  protected.  Do  not  invest 
in  any  such  game.  Raising  ragweeds  on  a  northern 
pasture  will  pay  better  than  growing  rubber  on  a 
Florida  farm. 

* 

WINTER  is  coming !  For  some  l’eason  most 
weather  prophets,  local  and  general,  seem  to 
agree  that  we  ax*e  to  have  -a  “hard”  season,  with 
much  snow.  We  notice  that  there  is  a  large  crop  of 
nuts,  while  the  corn  husks,  what  there  are  of  them, 
ai*e  thick  and  heavy.  Farmers  usually  regard  such 
things  as  “signs.”  At  any  rate  there  is  unusual 
interest  in  preparing  for  snow  removal.  This  is 
more  necessary  than  in  former  years,  since  the  gen- 
ei’al  xise  of  the  car  has  made  a  clear  solid  road  neces¬ 
sary.  In  many  communities  there  are  hardly  enough 
horses  left  to  keep  the  drifts  down.  During  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  great  use  of  snow  plows 
driven  by  gasoline  power.  Some  of  them  ai*e  made 
specially  for  the  work — others  -are  attached  to  ordi¬ 
nary  trucks.  We  ai’e  making  a  collection  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  these  contrivances  and  will  give  informa¬ 
tion  about  them  before  long.  It  has  come  to  be  a 
great  problem.  In  many  cases  the  working  out  of 
this  snow  removal  scheme  is  unjust.  A  few  of  *tlie 
main  roads  are  cleaned  but  the  back  roads  and  side 
roads  are  left.  Nothing  can  be  done  when  the  “au¬ 
thorities”  claim  all  the  money  has  been  used  up. 

* 

HERE  do  people  get  the  idea  that  old  l’ye 
(that  is  seed  two  years  or  more  old)  will  not 
grow,  or,  if  it  grows,  produce  any  grain?  Some  peo¬ 
ple  think  that  such  old  rye  will  produce  cheat  or 
sedge  gi*ass.  We  have  often  seeded  this  old  rye.  It 
is  not  as  vital  as  younger  seed,  and  we  plan  to  use 
about  20  per  cent  more  of  it  than  when  using  young¬ 
er  seed,  but  it  gives  a  fair  stand  and  will  certainly 
produce  gi*ain.  Of  course  the  old  rye  may  have  been 
eaten  by  insects  or  may  have  heated  or  become 
musty  so  as  to  destroy  the  germ,  but  if  it  has  been 
stored  properly  the  seed  will  grow  and  make  a  good 
crop.  But  xise  an  extra  amount  of  it. 

* 

THE  “Death  in  the  Silo”  reports  have  been  slower 
to  i*each  us  this  year,  but  there  are  a  few  of 
them.  They  are  all  to  the  effect  that  men  entered 
the  silo  eai’ly  in  the  morning  before  the  day’s  work 
started.  They  were  overcome  by  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  died  before  help  could  reach  them : 

This  gas  is  a  by-product  of  the  fermentation  which 
converts  the  sugars  of  the  corn  plant  into  the  alcohols 
and  acids  formed  in  silage.  Carbon  dioxide  is  a  color¬ 
less,  odorless  gas,  and  is  somewhat  heavier  than  air. 
Like  water  it  seeks  and  fills  the  low  spaces,  displacing 
the  air. 

This  gas  does  not  appear  to  be  a  poison.  It  kills 
by  excluding  air  from  the  lungs.  Thus  for  a  person 
injured  by  it  the  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  that 
given  in  drowning  cases.  The  gas  is  produced  in  the 
silo  and  sinks  down  into  airtight  places.  No  one 
should  think  of  entering  a  closed  silo  without  first 
making  a  test  of  the  air.  This  may  be  done  by  low- 
ei’ing  a  lighted  lantern  down  into  the  silo.  If  the 
flame  continues  to  buim  you  may  safely  go  down.  If 
the  flame  goes  out — keep  out  of  the  silo-  until  a  door 
or  other  opening  permits  the  heavier  gas  to  drain  off. 
These  things  are  now  pretty  well  understood,  and 
there  are  fewer  accidents  than  in  former  years.  The 
same  trouble  is  sometimes  experienced  in  deep  -wells 
that  have  not  been  used  for  some  time.  The  suffocat¬ 
ing  gas  may  form  and  sink  down  into  the  well  just 
above  the  water.  Never  go  down  into  such  a  well 
without  first  trying  the  lighted  lantern  test. 

* 

On  page  1296  you  speak  of  a  hunter,  thirsty  and  hot, 
biting  into  a  mellow  Baldwin  apple  in  October.  Come, 
come,  brother,  who  ever  heard  of  a  Baldwin  apple  be¬ 
ing  mellow  in  October?  Baldwins  in  New  England  at 
least  do  not  get  mellow  until  January  or  February,  and 
when  they  do  their  value  as  an  apple  is  gone.  Even 
Daniel  Webster,  whom  you  decry,  was  farmer  enough 
to  know  better  than  that.  w.  V.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

N  receiving  this  letter  we  went  out  into  oxxr 
Baldwin  orchard  and  looked  around.  The  trees 
are  in  sod  and  several  of  them,  in  an  exposed  posi¬ 
tion,  had  thrown  quite  a  number  of  red  fruit  on  the 
ground.  These  apples  had  lain  on  the  sod  in  the 
sunshine  (what  there  was  of  it)  for  some  days.  Now 
we  found  quite  a  number  of  these  apples  quite  mel¬ 
low  enough  to  “give”  when  pinched  with  the  thumb 
and  soft  enough  to  be  eaten  out  of  the  hand  by  one 
whose  teeth  are  faii’ly  good.  We  can  prove  that 
the  apples  were  Baldwins,  and  that  they  were  mel¬ 
low  and  juicy,  quite  enough  so  to  tempt  a  hungry 
hunter.  They  were  windfalls,  and  so  were  those 
which  we  imagined  under  the  original  tree.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  quite  likely  that  such  apples,  blown  from  the 
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tree  and  lying  in  the  sunshine  of  October,  after  a 
sharp  frost  would  be  quite  mellow  enough  to  eat. 
\Y  e  did  not  picture  the  hunter  climbing  xip  into  the 
tree  to  pick  well-sprayed  specimens,  but  as  picking 
up  windfall  fruit,  touched  by  fi*ost  and  parboiled 
by  nature  by  lying  on  the  damp  ground  in  the  hot 
sunshine.  If  you  say  that  New  Jersey  doesn’t  count 
in  the  argument  the  writer  of  this  can  prove  that 
as  a  boy  he  hunted  and  played  all  over  the  Daniel 
Webster  fa-rm  at  Marshfield,  and  in  the  old  orchards 
these  mellow  windfalls  in  October  were  as  common 
as  cider! 

* 

\A/E  have  been  talking  about  chopping  apples 
V  V  into  the  silo  with  the  corn  and  some  of  our 
readers  think  this  .must  be  a  joke.  Now  read  this 
repoi-t : 

We  have  made  a  practice  for  years  of  blending  with 
corn  anything  that  grows  on  our  farm.  We  have  used 
apples,  mangel  beets,  turnips,  Hubbard  squash,  pump- 
Kins,  green  buckwheat,  apple  pomace  (new),  and  like 
the  combination  very  much.  It  makes  a  safe  and  sure 
storage,  eliminates  much  handling,  and  conserves  ali 
the  crops,  tops  and  roots.  One  year  we  used  a  lot  of 
broken  cabbage  and  with  as  good  success  as  any  of  the 
others  mentioned.  In  closing  I  might  add  that  we  have 
never  lost  a  ton  of  feed  in  our  experience. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  e.  callahan. 

That  is  a  new  one.  Many  of  our  readei-s  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  mixing  all  these  products  in  the  silo, 
yet,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  why  not  vegetable 
hash  or  salad  fox*  the  cattle?  We  do  not  advise  any 
such  plan  except  as  a  trial,  yet  it  is  evident  that  a 
gieat  blend  may  be  used  in  the  silo.  We  know  Fi'encli 
women  who  are  wonderful  cooks  and  housekeepers. 
They  always  have  a  good-sized  iron  pot  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  and  into  it  will  go  bones,  pieces  of  meat 
and  vegetables.  Out  of  it  comes  a  toothsome  mess 
of  thick  soup  or  chowder.  The  chemistry  of  the  silo 
seems  to  make  a  blend  that  really  blends. 

* 

WE  receive  a  good  many  letters  from  people  who 
complain  because  their  pet  dogs  have  been 
killed  by  sheep  ownei*s.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
dogs  are  described  as  gentle,  playful  little  creatures 
that  would  not  harm  anyone.  Some  sheep  man  finds 
such  a  dog  jumping  about  in  his  flock  or  chasing 
chickens  or  cows.  Perhaps  the  dog  is  only  playful, 
and  without  any  intention  of  injuring  the  animals, 
hut  a  sheep  maxi  will  usually  take  no  chances.  Article 
7  of  the  Farms  and  Markets  law  (Section  115) 
states : 

Any  person  may  kill  a  dog  while  it  is  attacking  any 
person,  or  attacking,  chasing  or  worrying  any  domestic 
animal  having  a  commercial  value,  or  attacking  fowls, 
or  while  such  dog  is  being  pursued  thereafter. 

It  will  be  hard  to  l'esist  such  an  invitation.  The 
owner  of  the  pet  dog  will  naturally  claim  that  the 
animal  was  not  “attacking”  the  stock  but  merely 
playing.  Some  of  the  cases  brought  to  us  have  gone 
before  a  jury  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  de¬ 
cision  has  been  against  the  dog.  It  seems  impossible 
for  the  avex-age  juryman  to  decide  where  play  ends 
and  attack  begins.  As  long  as  the  world  lasts  tlieie 
is  likely  to  be  a  very  sharp  *diffei’ence  of  opinion  re¬ 
garding  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  dog — between 
sheep  men  and  ownei’s  of  pet  animals.  The  sheep 
men  have  the  best  of  it  under  the  law,  and  0x11  best 
advice  to  the  pet  dog  man  is  to  pi-actice  px-ohioition 
and  never  permit  his  dog  to  play  with  the  neighbor's 
stock ! 


Brevities 

“Stei>  on  the  gas !”  Good  advice  for  those  who  talk 
too  much. 

This  new  injurious  insect,  the  European  red  mite, 
will  make  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  give  a  full 
dormant  spray. 

In  many  parts  of  the  bean  growing  sections  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  cui'e  the  crop  properly.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  much  like  last  yeai’’s. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  new  seedling  fruits, 
peaches  and  apples  have  suddenly  come  to  light.  Very 
few  of  them  would  ever  live  long  in  practical  use. 

You  may  put  this  down  as  a  sure  thing  :  Any  kind 
of  manure — from  horse,  cow,  sheep,  hog  or  poultry, 
will  be  improved  and  made  more  effective  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  phosphorus. 

Some  of  the  roadside  stands  may  be  losing  business, 
but  we  hear  from  one  that  doubled  its  trade  the  past 
year.  That  was  the  “cherry  hut”  described  on  page  827. 
That  stand  sold  cherry  pies  with  an  attractive  young 
woman  to  make  and  pass  them  out. 

A  celebrated  French  chef  has  just  come  to  visit  this 
country.  He  is  said  to  be  the  best  cook  in  the  world — - 
has  prepared  meals  for  Napoleon  III,  the  Kaiser  and 
other  notables.  Yet  this  famous  knight  of  the  cooking- 
stove  says  that  when  he  wants  a  good  meal  he  asks  his 
wife  to  cook  it. 

Sometimes  a  bluff  carries  fax-.  An  auto  hog  hid  his 
car  by  the  roadside,  and  taking  a  bag  x-aided  a  farmer’s 
garden  for  produce.  He  came  suddenly  upon  another 
group  of  auto  hogs  well  loaded  with  spoils.  The  first 
hog  was  a  quick  thinker,  and  he  pi’etended  to  be  the 
farm  owner.  Before  he  was  done  he  frightened  the 
crowd  into  paying  him  $3  “damages”  and  then  stole  the 
goods  which  they  had  so  carefully  picked  for  him! 
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To  John  D.  Miller 

N  the  League  News  of  October  9  you  are  quoted 
as  follows: 

A  united  dairymen’s  organization,  as  pointed  out  by 
President  Slocum  in  his  last  annual  address,  could  save 
all  dairymen  approximately  $11,000,000  a  year.  Any 
man  or  group  of  men  who  stand  in  the  way  of  these 
groups  of  dairymen  getting  together  is  an  enemy  of  all. 

We  think  Mr.  Slocum  is  too  modest  in  his  estimate. 
We  estimate  that  a  united  economic  dairy  organiza¬ 
tion  could  increase  the  dairy  income  $5,000,000  on 
the  fat  of  milk  alone  and  $30,000,000  by  an  increase 
of  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  the  basic  price. 

We  agree  with  you  that  any  man  or  group  of  men 
who  stand  in  the  way  of  these  groups  of  dairymen 
getting  together  Is  an  enemy  of  all. 

Four  different  attempts,  however,  have  been  made 
to  get  together  during  the  last  five  years,  and  you 
opposed  and  defeated  all  of  them. 

On  the  record  therefore  you  seem  to  be  the  man 
who  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  dairy  groups  get¬ 
ting  together.  If,  however,  you  are  now  willing  'to 
consent  to  a  unity  of  the  dairy  groups  on  a  plan  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  major  portion  of  them,  the  past  will 
be  soon  forgotten  and  we  feel  that  we  can  assure 
you  of  a  i*eady  acceptance  of  the  suggestion  by  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  dairymen  of  the  territory  including 
those  within  and  without  the  League.  From  our  con¬ 
fidential  relation  with  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed,  we  are  confident  that  they 
would  cordially  approve  the  following  suggestion: 

Appoint  a  committee  of  the  ablest  dairymen  of 
the  State  to  fairly  represent  all  groups ;  give  it  free 
access  to  all  of  the  records  of  all  of  the  groups  as  a 
means  of  information ;  provide  the  committee  with 
an  independent  attorney  of  the  caliber  of  Owen 
Young;  and  ask  it  to  formulate  a  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  to  unite  the  dairy  industry  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  In  the  event  that  the  committee  fails  to 
agree,  permit  a  majority  and  a  minority  plan  to  be 
reported,  and  provide  that  the  two  plans  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  dairymen  for  a  choice  and  that  all  agree 
in  advance  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority. 
If  this  particular  formula  is  not  satisfactory,  it  may 
be  changed  or  another  formula  substituted  provided 
the  one  fundamental  American  principle  of  majority 
control  be  guaranteed  and  safeguarded  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  by  a  convenient  means  of  registering  a  free 
and  independent  majority  vote  for  the  election  of 
a  management  and  the  fixing  of  important  policies 
and  by  full  and  accurate  infonnation  to  make  the 
vote  intelligent  and  efficient. 

With  the  admitted  losses  to  dairymen  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  and  the  splendid  opportunities  to 
raise  the  production  of  milk  to  the  dignity  of  a 
paying  business  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  up 
action. 

Let  us  get  right  out  in  the  open,  put  all  our  cards 
face  up  on  the  table,  and  make  a  dairy  organization 
that  will  take  in  every  cow,  and  cover  every  rod  of 
ground  in  the  New'  York  milk  shed. 


Commissioner  of  Health  to  Visit  Farmers 

OMMISSIONER  Harris  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  has  arranged  a  tour  through 
Orange,  Chenango,  Jefferson  and  Delaware  counties 
for  October  25  to  October  27  inclusive,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  meeting  dairymen,  and  to  tell  them  that  the 
Health  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York  does 
not  wish  to  put  any  unfair  or  unreasonable  burdens 
on  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  State.  The  details  of 
the  itinerary  are  not  yet  available.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  dairymen  of  the  State  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  assurances  from  the  Commissioner  of  Health. 
The  occasion  will  also  afford  an  opportunity  for 
dairymen  to  tell  the  Commissioner  courteously  and 
plainly  just  what  they  feel  ought  to  be  done  by  his 
department  to  ensure  a  full  supply  of  fresh,  clean, 
wholesome  milk.  The  Commissioner  knows  that  he 
cannot  rely  on  territory  outside  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed  for  this  supply,  and  dairymen  can  tell  him 
that  he  can  rely  on  it  from  the  home  territory  if  he 
will  find  some  way  to  pay  New  York  farmers  the 
cost  of  producing  it. 


Milk  Meeting  at  Utica 

A  COMMITTEE  of  four  northern  New  York  coun¬ 
ties,  including  Saint  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Oswego 
and  Jefferson,  have  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  October  27,  1926,  at  the  Hotel  Martin, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  convene  at  10  A.  M.  with  the  possi¬ 
bility- of  a  two-day  meeting.  The  meeting  is  to  be 
open  to  all  producers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed, 
but  the  privilege  of  voting  is  limited  to  accredited 
delegates  only.  The  Farm  Bureau  agents  are  re¬ 
quested  to  help  by  arranging  meetings  in  their  re¬ 
spective  counties,  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that 


the  delegates  represent  500  dairymen  each. 

The  official  statement  does  not  express  the  purpose, 
but  it  is  understood  that  this  is  a  renewal  of  the 
attempt  of  last  year  to  get  dairymen  together.  In  a 
meeting  of  this  kind  our  preference  would  be  to 
give  every  dairyman  full  rights  in  the  meeting,  but 
if  there  is  now  a  sincere  purpose  for  a  united,  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  under  the  control  of  dairymen 
themselves,  we  need  not  be  concerned  with  the  aca¬ 
demic  formula  by  which  it  is  accomplished. 


Philadelphia  Milk  Prices 

In  a  recent  issue  you  state  that  the  United  States 
government  reports  quote,  prices  for  milk  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  as  $2.90  per  hundred  for  3  per  cent  milk.  The 
price  for  August  reduced  to  the  3  per  cent  basis  was 
$2.65  f.o.b.  milk  station.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you 
to  publish  an  explanation  of  the  Philadelphia  figures  as 
reported  ?  s.  L.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

E  carefully  looked  up  the  government  report 
in  the  table  which  is  headed  “Net  Prices  raid 
Members  of  Producers’  Association.”  The  price 
quoted  for  August  milk  in  Philadelphia  is  $3.10  for 
3.5  per  cent  milk,  or  $2.90  for  3  per  cent.  A  footnote, 
however,  states  that  the  prices  in  the  table  unless 
otherwise  indicated  are  f.o.b.  city,  and  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  is  probably  accounted  for  in  the  freight  rate. 


Annual  School  Meeting 

PLEASE  remember  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  It  is 
November  18  and  19  at  the  Court  House,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Come  and  see  what  this  society  is  and  who  its 
people  are.  There  is  no  effort  to  deceive  anyone 
about  this  society.  It  is  open  to  all.  It  was  first 
organized  in  order  to  give  force  to  the  protest 
against  the  old  Downing-Porter  school  bill,  and 
though  at  that  time  hastily  and  loosely  organized  it 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  passage  of  that  meas¬ 
ure.  The  organization  has  been  kept  up  and  now'  is 
stronger  and  more  compact  than  ever.  It  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  successful  administration  that  there 
should  be  some  strong  and  active  critical  opposition 
whenever  a  party,  a  commisison  or  a  department 
gains  absolute  or  arbitrary  power.  Such  power  natu¬ 
rally  leads  to  autocracy  unless  there  can  be  some 
medium  for  organized  protest.  The  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  represents  this  element  in  pub¬ 
lic  school  politics.  Its  work  is  needed,  and  wall  be 
done  fearlessly.  All  interested  people  are  invited  to 
come  and  help. 


That  East  Setauket  School  Matter 

OUR  neighbor  the  American  Agriculturist  has  seen 
fit  to  bring  up  once  more  the  school  trouble  at 
Setauket,  L.  I.  Our  readers  understand  this  case 
already.  It  represents  a  legal  contest  between  the 
school  board  at  Setauket  and  the  State  Education 
Department.  The  lower  court  decided  against  the 
department — the  upper  State  court  reversed  the  de¬ 
cision.  The  school  board  is  now  preparing  to  carry 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  so  it  may  be  said 
the  case  is  not  yet  settled.  Now  our  neighbor  comes 
into  the  case  in  an  effort  to  show  that  the  children 
in  the  outlying  district  in  question  are  being  neg¬ 
lected  and  abused,  and  it  makes  serious  charges 
against  the  school  board.  It  must  be  understood 
first  that  this  is  a  case  of  consolidation.  The  trou¬ 
bles  here  are  due  to  the  closing  up  of  the  local  school 
and  patching  the  district  in  with  others  to  make  a 
larger  unit.  In  its  efforts  to  make  a  case  out  of  this 
trouble  our  neighbor  has  prepared  what  is  popularly 
called  a  “sob  story,”  but  it  has  used  so  many  croco¬ 
dile  tears  that  it  has  simply  slopped  over.  Our  rep¬ 
resentative  has  just  gone  carefully  over  the  ground 
and  the  following  cool  and  calm  i*eport  may  be 
vouched  for: 

The  Agriculturist  claims  to  have  made  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  says :  “We  found  that  some  of  the  children  in 
this  district  were  almost  growing  up  with  no  education.” 

This  is  a  serious  accusation  against  that  community. 
We  have  gone  over  the  ground  again,  and  find  that 
every  child  of  school  age  and  ability  is  attending  some 
authorized  school  regularly.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
principal  at  East  Setauket,  and  the  truant  officer  to 
see  that  this  is  done,  and  they  are  attending  to  it. 

The  Agriculturist  also  refers  to  “the  selfish  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  village”  (East  Setauket,  Long 
Island),  which  have  “refused  to  provide  accessible  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  for  these  children.”  This  would 
be  an  outrageous  situation,  but  the  idea  is  contrary  to 
our  experience  and  observation  in  country  communities. 
It  certainly  does  not  exist  in  this  case.  No  one  can 
talk  with  the  school  authorities  there  or  observe  the 
tone  of  the  community  fairly  wfithout  finding  that  there 
is  a  high  appreciation  of  the  need  of  providing  every 
child  with  the  facilities  for  education,  not  alone  be¬ 
cause  it  is  “good  business”  for  the  locality,  but  on  the 
broader  grounds  of  humanity  and  fairness. 

The  local  interest  in  the  school  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  quality  of  the  work  done.  At  the  Suffolk  County 
school  exhibits  at  Riverliead  in  September,  East  Se¬ 
tauket  school  stood  second  in  the  entire  county,  and 
was  awarded  a  cash  prize  of  $30  for  its  standing. 


The  situation  in  this  school  district  is  not  exceptional. 
The  distances  are  not  great.  The  roads  are  good,  and 

the  climate  is  not  nearly  so  severe  as  in  other  districts 

throughout  the  State,  where  children  are  willingly  walk¬ 
ing  farther  than  any  of  these  have  to  go,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  developing  sturdiness  of  body  and  mental  out¬ 
look  toward  the  world,  superior  to  anything  they  get 
from  the  so-called  “physical  culture”  taught  in  the 
schools.  But  these  children  have  not  had  to  walk. 

Their  parents  have  cars,  and  some  have  bicycles.  The 

Agriculturist  speaks  of  one  family  where  the  children 
are  going  to  another  school  and  paying  tuition  because 
it  is  nearer  their  home,  only  2.5  miles.  We  found  by 
actual  measurement  that  the  school  where  these  chil¬ 
dren  are  going  is  3.4  miles  from  their  home,  and  .1  mile 
farther  than  to  the  East  Setauket  school,  where  they 
would  get  free  tuition. 

The  point  at  issue  in  this  case  is  this,  and  it  concerns 
practically  every  rural  school  in  the  State :  If  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  has  the  power  to  go  into  a  district 
and  compel  it  to  furnish  transportation  for  which  there 
is  no  evident  need,  it  can  work  great  expense  and  hard¬ 
ship  and  danger  of  damage  suits  through  accidents,  in 
any  district  where  some  one,  stirred  up  to  do  so  by  out¬ 
side  interests,  makes  petition  for  such  transportation. 
This  furnishes  a  fine  club  for  “the  powers  that  be”  to 
hold  over  a  school  district  that  dares  in  any  respect  to 
get  out  of  the  Education  Department’s  grooves  of 
thought.  The  fundamental  idea  of  “compulsory  educa¬ 
tion”  is  that  the  State  shall  see  that  school  facilities 
are  provided,  and  the  parents  must  use  all  diligence 
within  reason,  to  get  their  children  to  the  schools. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  these  children  are  being 
taken  to  school  and  will  get  there  during  the  entire 
term.  The  school  board  is  composed  of  honorable 
and  humane  people  who  will  see  that  these  children 
are  not  neglected.  The  board  is  engaged  in  a  legal 
contest  with  the  Education  Department  over  what 
they  consider  an  important  principle  of  local  govern¬ 
ment.  They  will  carry  it  through  .to  the  end  and  in 
doing  so  they  are,  in  our  judgment,  doing  a  most  im¬ 
portant  service  for  the  farmers  and  country  people  of 
New  York.  We  need  not  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
stands  for  the  rights  of  all  country  people.  When¬ 
ever  the  school  rights  of  any  child  are  violated  or 
denied  we  will  join  with  anyone  in  righting  the 
wrong.  In  this  case  no  such  rights  are  being  denied. 
The  children  in  question  are  and  will  be  provided 
with  proper  school  facilities. 


Motion  Pictures  in  Schools  and  Colleges 

HOMAS  A.  EDISON  has  for  some  years  advo¬ 
cated  the  use  of  the  motion  picture  more  largely 
in  schools  and  in  colleges.  He  thinks  that  films  can 
be  prepared  which  will  teach  the  children  through 
the  eye  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  oral  exer¬ 
cises,  and  that  these  pictures,  properly  made  and 
presented,  -would  be  of  great  advantage  in  any  school. 
Many  of  the  critics  have  wondered  why  Mr.  Edison 
should  take  such  a  position  but  many  of  us  quite 
clearly  understand  his  argument.  Mr.  Edison  is 
hard  of  hearing,  and  like  many  of  that  class,  finds 
it  difficult  to  get  things  entirely  through  the  ear, 
or  through  a  lecture  or  conversation,  which  seems 
to  be  the  ordinary  method  of  teaching.  People  W'ho 
are  hard  of  hearing  know  how  quickly  information 
is  grasped  through  the  eye  and  that  it  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  forcibly  through  the  medium  of  a  moving 
picture.  A  great  many  of  our  children  in  the  public 
schools  are  more  or  less  hard  of  hearing  and  many 
of  them  are  slow  of  comprehension  when  matter  is 
presented  in  the  ordinary  way.  These  children  would 
be  far  better  off  and  would  far  more  quickly  grasp 
the  heart  of  the  subject  if  it  could  be  shown  in  a 
film  and  presented  so  that  they  could  see  it  with 
ease.  It  seems  to  us  that  sooner  or  later  this  method 
of  teaching  must  be  introduced  more  fully  into  our 
school  and  college  work.  The  ordinary  person  does 
not  see  the  real  need  of  it  at  once,  yet  a  little  thought 
and  consideration  will  easily  show  how  it  might  be 
used  to  great  advantage. 


Political  Opinion  in  Canada 

Your  observation  on  the  x'ecent  Canadian  election 
is  about  correct,  except  that  we,  the  Liberals,  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  develop  a  conscious  Canadian  nationalism  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  impex-ialism  of  the  Tories,  who,  as  a  rule, 
are  the  descendants  of  the  loyalists  who  settled  in 
Canada  after  the  Revolution,  and  who  are  fortified  at 
present  by  an  influx  of  Bi-itish  immigrants  who  vote 
Tory  to  try  and  preserve  the  English  connection.  All 
others  of  diffex'ent  racial  origin  are  px-etty  much  a  unit 
in  working  to  achieve  complete  independence.  As  to 
whether  we  lean  to  the  south,  it’s  not  diplomatic  in 
Canada,  especially  during  fedei'al  elections,  to  show  any 
outwardly  friendly  feelings  toward  our  Uncle  Sam, 
lest  we  be  accused  by  the  Tories  of  being  disloyal,  and 
the  disloyalty  cry  has  cost  the  Liberal  party  here  more 
than  one  election. 

Howevei*,  there’s  stiff  opposition  in  Canada  toward 
sharing  England’s  Eui-opean  hazards,  especially  when 
we  feel  that  our  better  and  more  natural  security  is 
on  our  own  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Governors  who  come  to  Canada  only  serve  as  a  rub¬ 
ber  stamp.  The  last  one  was  accused  of  trying  to  ex- 
ei'cise  some  authority,  and  for  this  a  rebuke  was  no 
doubt  administered  in  the  recent  election’s  results. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Long  Purposes  of  God 

To  man  in  haste,  flushed  with  impatient 
dreams 

Of  some  great  thing  to  do,  so  slowly 
done, 

The  long  delay  of  time  all  idle  seems, 
Idle  the  lordly  leisure  of  the  sun. 

So  splendid  his  design,  so  short  his  span 
For  all  the  faith  with  which  his  heart 
is  burning, 

He  marvels,  as  he  builds  each  shining 
plan, 

That  Heaven’s  wheel  should  be  so  long 
in  turning, 

And  God  more  slow  in  righteousness  than 
man. 

Evil  on  evil  mock  him  all  about, 

And  all  the  forces  of  embattled  wrong ; 

There  are  so  many  devils  to  cast  out — 
Save  God  be  with  him,  how  shall  he  be 
strong  ? 

With  his  own  heart  at  war,  to  weakness 
prone 

And  all  the  honeyed  ways  of  joyous 
sinning, 

How  in  this  welter  shall  he  hold  his  own, 
And,  single-handed,  e’er  have  hopes  of 
winning? 

How  shall  he  fight  God’s  battle  all  alone? 

Or  so  at  least  it  seems — if  life  were  his 
A  little  longer!  Grant  him  thrice  his 
years, 

And  God  should  see  a  better  world  than 
this, 

Pure  for  the  foul,  and  laughter  for  the 
tears. 

So  fierce  a  flame  to  burn  the  dross  away 
Dwells  in  his  spark  of  life  so  swiftly 
fleeing — 

If  man  so  much  can  do  in  one  short  day, 
Oh,  strange  it  seems  that  an  Eternal 
Being 

Should  in  His  purposes  so  long  delay ! 


Easy  to  answer — lo,  the  unfathomed  time 
Gone  ere  each  small  perfection  came  to 
flower, 

Ere  soul  shone  dimly  in  the  wastes  of 
slime — 

Wouldst  thou  turn  bell  to  heaven  in 
an  hour? 

Easy  to  say — God’s  purposes  are  long, 
His  ways  and  wonders  far  beyond  our 
knowing ; 

He  hath  mysterious  ministers  even  in 
wrong; 

Sure  is  His  harvest,  though  so  long 
His  sowing — 

So  sang  old  poets  with  persuasive  tongue. 

And  yet,  and  yet  it  seems  some  swifter 
doom 

From  so  august  a  hand  might  surely 
fall, 

And  all  earth’s  rubbish  in  one  flash  con¬ 
sume, 

And  make  an  end  of  evil  once  for  all! 
But  vain  the  questions,  and  the  answers 
vain ; 

Who  knows  but  man’s  impatience  is 
God’s  doing? 

Who  knows  if  evil  be  so  swiftly  slain? 
Be  sure  none  shall  escape,  with  God 
pursuing. 

Question  no  more — but  to  your  work 
again.  — Richard  Le  Gallienne 
in  Munsey’s  Magazine. 

* 

Ax  a  recent  meeting  of  health  special¬ 
ists  in  New  England,  one  of  the  officials 
of  the  New  York  City  board  of  health 
urged  supervision  of  the  sale  of  cosmetics, 
and  the  barring  of  poisonous  and  injur¬ 
ious  compounds.  He  said  that  many  wo¬ 
men  use  poisonous  preparations  without 
knowing  it.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  the  excessive  use  of  powder,  rouge 
and  lipstick  now  so  common  can  be  harm¬ 
less,  even  when  the  materials  are  not 
poisonous.  It  was  said,  at  the  meeting 
quoted,  that  the  total  amount  of  money 
spent  in  the  United  States  in  1925  for 
cosmetics  was  over  $141,000,000,  while 
the  increase  in  hair  tonic  factories  was 
ISO  in  the  past  three  years.  That  would 
appear  as  though  short  hair  meant  an 
increase  in  the  sale  of  hair  tonics.  It  is 
certainly  true,  however,  that  many  wo¬ 
men  spend  more  on  short  hair  than  they 
ever  did  on  long,  for  they  are  perpetually 
having  it  trimmed,  or  waved,  or  other¬ 
wise  cared  for  by  professional  hairdress¬ 
ers.  As  for  the  cosmetics,  while  we  view 
any  effort  to  attain  a  pleasing  personality 
as  part  of  the  duty  of  women,  we  do  not 
admire  the  mask  of  paint  and  powder 
presented  by  many  silly  girls,  and  we 
think  a  good  share  of  that  $141,000,000 
was  very  foolishly  spent. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  a  recipe  for 
sweet  mixed  pickles.  The  following  is 
very  good :  Put  one  gallon  cucumbers, 


three  cauliflowers,  broken  info  florets, 
two  quarts  small  onions,  peeled,  and  two 
quarts  green  beans  in  one  gallon  of 
vinegar  diluted  with  one  quart  water. 
Cook  until  tender,  but  not  soft.  Drain 
and  place  vegetables  in  jars.  Prepare 
fresh  vinegar,  adding  to  it  1  lb.  brown 
sugar  and  %  lb.  mixed  pickling  spices  to 
the  gallon,  bring  to  a  boil,  let  it  boil  five 
minutes,  then  pour  hot  vinegar  over  the 
pickles,  and  seal  the  jars. 


Tomato  Catsup  Again 

I  am  making  my  catsup  this  year  by 
the  “Sea  Captain’s”  rule  given  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  with  these  changes :  Instead  of 
two  tablespoons  of  black  pepper  I  use  a 
chopped  sweet  pepper  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  chili  powder ;  instead  of  one- 
lialf  tablespoon  each  of  ground  cloves 
and  allspice,  I  use  a  little  mace,  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  of  coriander  seed,  crushed  with 
a  rolling-pin  and  three  drops  of  oil  of 
cloves.  This  gives  me  a  clear,  bright-red 
catsup  of  delicious  flavor. 

Oil  of  cloves  is  a  transparent  golden 
liquid  which  I  am  never  without.  It  is 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


345.  Unusual  Apron. 
Cut  in  sizes  small, 
medium  and  large. 
The  medium  size  re¬ 
quires  2 '4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
14  J'd.  of'  18-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


512.  Plaits  Are  Im¬ 
portant.  Cut  in  sizes 
10  years,  30,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  4 14  yds.  of 
36-in.  material  with 
14  yd.  of  30-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


CIO.  Decidedly  Chic. 
Cut  in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  30  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  14  yd. 
of  30-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


505.  Junior  Frock. 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  30-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  2%  yds. 
of  ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


very  concentrated,  a  single  drop  being 
enough  for  an  ordinary  cake  or  a  jar  of 
pears,  and  10  cents’  worth,  (bought  at 
the  druggist’s)  lasts  us  a  year.  Ground 
cloves  are  all  right  in  a  dark  fruit  cake, 
but  give  a  muddy  look  to  many  dishes 
where  one  wants  the  delightful  clove 
pungency.  A  “dark-colored”  catsup 
seems  less  attractive  than  a  red-ripe  one. 

U.  F.  D. 


Green  Tomato  Pie 

Take  medium-size  tomatoes,  pare  and 
cut  out  the  stem  ends.  Having  your  pie- 
pan  lined  with  paste  made  of  biscuit 
dough,  slice  the  tomatoes  very  thin,  fill 
pan  heaping,  then  grate  over  it  nutmeg ; 
put  in  half  a  cup  of  butter  and  a  medium 
cup  of  brown  sugar,  sprinkle  a  small 
handful  of  flour  over  all.  Pour  in  half 
cup  of  vinegar  before  adding  top  crust. 
Bake  half  an  hour  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven,  serve  hot  or  cold.  Gladys  caverly. 


He  that  plants  thorns  must  never  ex¬ 
pect  to  gather  roses. — From  the  Sans¬ 
krit. 


cAll  Risk,  ejaken  Out 


SETTING  out  to  buy  a  heating  plant  is  journeying  into 
an  unknown  land  to  most  people.  They  know  so  little 
about  firepots,  radiation,  B.t.u.’s  and  all  that. 

The  way  to  heating  comfort  and  fuel  economy  is  made 
easy  and  sure  by  the  name  Moncrief  Furnace.  For  thirty 
years,  Moncriefs  have  been  making  homes  warmer  and 
saving  money  for  their  owners. 

Only  a  well  designed,  substantially  and  carefully  made  furnace  like 
the  Moncrief  can  make  steady  progress  in  sales  over  so  long  a  time. 
Every  good  point  in  Moncrief  construction  has  been  preserved  and,  if 
possible,  further  improved  so  that  Moncrief  Furnace  purchasers  of 
today  are  assured  the  finest  warm  air  heating  plants  that  money  can  buy. 

—and  the  cost?  Surprisingly  low.  Go  to  the  Moncrief  Furnace  dealer 
nearest  you — write  us  for  his  name— and  find  out  how  little  a  really 
good  up-to-date  warm  air  heating  system  can  be  bought  for. 


Eastern  Distributors: 

F.  H.  HANLON,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  R.  E.  CHENEY 

16  Flandreaux  Ave. 

E.  W.  BURBANK  SEED  CO.  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

29  Free  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

J.  F.  CONANT  A.  B.  BENTLEY 

Ry.  Terminal  Warehouse  Co.  R.F.  D.  1 

Troy,  N.  Y.  Middletown,  Conn. 

Made  by 

The  Flenry  Furnace  &.  Foundry  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

MONCRIEF 

FURNACES 


Pip  e  -  Pipeless  -ThreePipe  -Honcrief-Hajesiic, 


GULDENS 


Mustard 


You  do  not  know  how  ap¬ 
petizing  and  delicious  mus¬ 
tard  can  really  be,  until  you 
taste  Gulden’s. 

Neiv  recipe  book,  "Seasoning 
Secrets,’’  sent  free  on  request 

Charles  Gulden,  Inc.,  Dept.  E3, 
48  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York  City 


Candle  Power  I»e-O.o.o.o.o.c< 

Burns  96%  Air 

Amazing  invention  in  table  lamps — | 
wall  lamps  —  hanging  lamps  and 
lanterns.  Brilliant,  soft,  mellow  white 
light.  Burns  96%  air,  only  4%  cheap 
gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal -oil).  No 

chimneys  to  clean,  no  soot,  no  smoke,  n< 
odor,  simple,  safe — easy  to  operate.  Lights 
with  match.  20  times  brighter  light  than 
wick  lamps  at  one -half  cost.  Greatest. 

Improvement  in  home  and  farm  light-| 

Ing  of  the  age.  Patented. 

FREE  HOME 


TRIAL 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  it 
30  days  and  send  it  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Just  write  today  for 
this  FREE  Trial  and  Special 
Price  Offer  to  quickly  introduce 
this  light  in  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and 
address.  Write  now  before  you 
miss  this  opportunity.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  catalog  of  all 
styles  FREE. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

671  Lamp  Bldg. 
AKRON  -  •  OHIO 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

If  you  want  to  earn  big 
money  write  me  quickly 
for  sales  plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  required. 
Outfit  furnished  free  to 
workers.  Exclusive  territ¬ 
ory.  Big  season  now  on. 
Address  me  personally, 
say:  “send  agents  special 
Outfit  offer.”  J.  C.  Steese, 
President. 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Keys  to  Success 

Every  farmer  knows  that  the  old 
“pump  and  carry”  watering  makeshift 
is  not  only  a  back-breaker  but  a  bank 
breaker  as  well. 

Back  of  the  faucets  in  this  barn  is  a 
Goulds  Autowater  System,  installed  at 
small  cost  and  operated  for  a  few  cents 
a  week.  It  cuts  down  chore  time  and 
leaves  hours  more  for  productive  work. 
Modern  farming  demands  efficiency — 
a  Goulds  Autowater  System  brings  it. 

Ask  for  Booklet  O  which  describes 
our  complete  line  of  electric  and  en¬ 
gine  driven  pumps  and  water  systems. 

Qoulds  Autowater  Systems  may  be  pur¬ 
chased.  on  deferred  payments. 


GOULDS  PUMPS,  Inc. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Athmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 
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Seashore  Canning 

Late  last  September  we  found  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  seashore. 
After  we  had  exhausted  the  possibilities 
of  the  town  we  went  in  search  of  new 
adventures  down  at  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
numerous  little  inlets  from  the  ocean. 
There  we  dug  the  long  soft-shelled  clams 
bv  the  basketful;  we  found  a  generous 
supply  of  little  new  oysters  clinging  to 
the  sea  wall,  some  of  the  hard  clams  and 
some  crabs.  We  could  not  begin  to  eat 
them  all  up  at  the  “house,”  so  we  decided 
to  can  a  supply  for  home  consumption. 

This  is  the  way  we  did  the  clams. 
Wash  thoroughly  in  fresh  water  to  re¬ 
move  the  sand  and  grit.  Put  in  a  ket¬ 
tle  with  a  very  little  water  and  steam  un¬ 
til  the  shells  open.  Remove  clams  from 
the  shells,  cutting  off  part  of  the  “stem 
pack  in  sterilized  pint  jars,  fill  with  the 
clam  juice  from  the  kettle,  partially  seal 
and  process  in  a  steam-pressure  cooker 
for  one  hour  at  10  lbs.  pressure.  Reduce 
pressure,  remove  jars  from  cooker,  seal 
and  store  away. 

These  canned  clams  proved  invaluable 
during  the  Winter  for  chowders  and  frit¬ 
ters.  We  might  have  canned  the  chowder 
complete  in  the  Fall,  but  we  did  not  want 
to  take  too  much  time  from  our  vacation 
for  work,  and  it  was  simpler  to  can  the 
clams  alone.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
my  recipes  for  using  the  canned  clams. 

Clam  Chowder. — New  England  Style. 
— You  will  need  six  potatoes,  diced ;  four 
onions,  chopped ;  %  lb.  salt  pork,  cut  in 
%-in.  squares  ;  one  pint  jar  clams  ;  four 
sea  biscuits  ;  three  cups  water  ;  three  cups 
rich  milk ;  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Fry 
the  pork  until  the  fat  is  extracted,  add 
onion  and  fry  a  light  yellow.  Pour  con¬ 
tents  of  frying  pan  into  a  kettle,  add 
the  water,  potatoes  and  the  strained 
liquor  from  the  clams.  Simmer  one-half 
hour.  Break  in  the  sea  biscuit  and  sim¬ 
mer  three  hours.  Ten  minutes  before 
serving  add  the  chopped  clams,  the  milk 
and  seasoning.  Heat  very  hot  and  serve 
immediately. 

If  you  are  interested  in  canning  the 
clam  chowder  complete  you  will  find  the 
following  recipe  a  good  one.  If  smaller 
quantities  are  desired  the  recipe  may  be 
reduced  to  the  number  of  clams  on  hand 
and  the  oilier  ingredients  in  like  propor¬ 
tion.  For  the  recipe  you  will  need  2.500 
clams,  S  lbs.  onions,  peeled ;  25  lbs.  salt 
pork;  25  whole  ripe  tomatoes;  25  whole 
potatoes,  peeled ;  1  lb.  salt,  %  lb.  white 
pepper;  four  ounces  parsley,  minced;  two 
ounces  thyme;  one  ounce  sweet  marjoram 
and  15  gallons  water.  Wash  the  clams  in 
fresh  cold  water.  Drain  and  chop.  Cut 
the  salt  pork  in  )4-in.  cubes  and  dice  the 
potatoes.  Bring  the  water,  clams,  onions 
and  pork  to  the  boiling  point  and  cook 
10  minutes.  Add  the  other  ingredients. 
Stir  well  and  let  boil.  Fill  into  sterilized 
glass  jars  and  cook  90  minutes  in  steam 
pressure  cooker  at  15  lbs.  pressure.  The 
long  clams  are  used  in  this  x’ecipe,  the 
black  parts  being  discarded. 

We  did  not  find  enough  oysters  to  have 
any  left  over  for  canning.  If  we  had  we 
would  have  tried  canning  them  in  the 
same  way  as  we  did  the  clams.  They 
should  be  equally  successful  and  fine  for 
Winter-time  oyster  stews.  An  old  recipe 
book  gives  the  following  recipe  for  pickled 
oysters.  It  may  be  helpful  for  those  who 
live  near  enough  to  the  shore  to  gather 
some  oysters  this  Fall.  Take  the  oysters 
and  let  them  scald  in  their  own  liquor, 
pick  them  out  and  let  them  drain.  Strain 
the  liquor  and  reserve  enough  to  cover 
the  oysters ;  add  to  this  one  pint  cider 
vinegar,  one  tablespoon  whole  black  pep¬ 
per,  one  tablespoon  allspice,  a  little  nut¬ 
meg  and  one  lemon  sliced.  Boil  this 
liquid  and  pour  over  the  oysters ;  cover 
tightly.  This  will  be  sufficient  for  200 
oysters. 

Fish  are  as  easily  canned  as  oysters 
and  clams.  The  results  of  a  successful 
fishing  trip  may  be  preserved  for  many 
delicious  meals  during  the  Winter.  Fish 
should  be  canned  as  soon  as  possible  after 
being  caught,  because  putrefaction  starts 
very  rapidly.  First  clean  the  fish  thor¬ 
oughly  and  remove  the  entrails  after  slit¬ 
ting.  Cut  off  the  fins,  wash  well_  and 
soak  in  salt  brine  for  two  hours  (5  lbs. 
salt  to  four  gallons  water),  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  all  the  blood.  The  fish  are  then 
cut  in  suitable  lengths  to  fill  the  jars  or 
left  whole  if  small.  Pack  the  pieces  firm¬ 
ly  in  the  jars  and  fill  the  jars  with  a 
boiling  hot  weak  brine  (1  lb.  salt  to  five 
gallons  of  water).  Partially  seal  and 
cook  in  a  steam-pressure  cooker  one  hour 
at  15  lbs.  pressure.  Reduce  the  pressure, 
remove  jars  and  seal  tight.  I.et  cool  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Fish  canned  in  this  way  may  be  used 
in  chowders,  fish  cakes,  croquettes  and 
souffles.  Fish  cutlets  will  please  the 
family  and  prove  the  value  of  your 
canned  product.  To  make  them  you  will 
need  one  cup  milk,  one  tablespoon  butter, 
three  tablespoons  flour,  one  egg  yolk,  one 
tablespoon  chopped  parsley,  10  drops 
onion  juice,  one-fourth  grated  nutmeg, 
two  cups  cold  canned  fish,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per.  Scald  the  milk,  add  butter  and 
thicken  with  the  flour,  which  has  been 
rubbed  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little 
cold  milk.  Cook  until  thick  ;  add  parsley, 
onion  juice,  nutmeg,  salt,  pepper  and 
minced  fish,  lastly  the  beaten  egg  yolk. 
When  cold  shape  into  cutlets,  dip  in 
beaten  egg  and  bread  crumbs  and  fry  in 
hot  fat.  Drain  on  brown  paper  and  serve 
at  once.  Garnish  with  a  sprig  of  parsley. 

MBS.  F.  WM.  STILLMAN. 


Notes  from  the  Vermont 
Hills 

Autumn  days  are  busy  days,  quite  as 
busy  as  those  of  the  Springtime.  Up  to 
this  date,  September  28,  we  have  had  no 
frosts.  Two  nights  ago  at  sundown  the 
thermometer  stood  at  38  degrees,  the  air 
was  still  and  steadily  growing  colder, 
every  star  was  in  its  place  in  a  clear  sky 
and  a  frost  or  a  freeze  seemed  inevitable. 
We  reached  home  late  in  the  evening  and 
hustled  about  covering  what  flowers  we 
could,  picking  the  peppers,  the  cucumbers, 
and  the  best  of  the  tomatoes,  but  even  as 
we  worked  a  mist  was  creeping  up 
through  the  valley,  and  when  we  finally 
decided  that  everything  was  safe  there 
was  a  haze  over  the  whole  sky.  No 
frost  yet !  Other  localities  have  not 
been  so  fortunate.  In  a  drive  over  the 
hills  through  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State  we  saw  many  whitened  corn¬ 
fields.  We  passed  a  surprising  number  of 
deserted  farm  homes,  many  of  them  fall¬ 
ing  in  ruins.  Small  Summer  cottages  are 
seen  everywhere,  but  it  is  forcibly  brought 
home,  to  us  that  there  is  plenty  of  re¬ 
claiming  to  be  done  right  in  our  own 
State. 

Canning  occupies  a  large  share  of  our 
time  at  present.  Green  gages,  canned, 
and  the  Burbank  plums  in  conserve  and 
jelly  are  in  rows  on  the  kitchen  table. 
Among  these  are  three  quarts  of  Italian 
prunes,  the  first  we  have  ever  had  a 
chance  to  try.  They  make  a  delicious 
preserve.  The  damsons  are  still  on  the 
tree  waiting  to  be  made  into  jam.  Not 
everyone  seems  to  know  that  plum  jelly 
may  be  made  without  the  addition  of  ap¬ 
ple  juice  or  other  source  of  pectin.  Al¬ 
most  any  plum  will  make  a  perfect  jelly 
by  itself  if  the  fruit  is  used  when  just 
ripe  but  not  soft.  The  Burbank,  which 
I  always  use  for  this  purpose,  makes  a 
product  of  clear  sparkling  red  of  de¬ 
lightful  flavor.  A  bushel  of  grapes  is 
waiting  in  the  pantry  to  be  made  into 
grape  juice,  and  I  must  try  to  find  some 
neighbor  who  will  appreciate  better  than 
we  do,  the  great  piles  of  seed  cucumbers. 
We  are  still  making  occasional  lots  of 
jam  from  the  everbearing  strawberries. 
The  favorite  new  product  of  the  season 
is  a  conserve  m^de  from  cherries  and 
oranges.  Carlton  says  it  has  a  flavor 
just  like  honey.  I  know  that  I  have  to 
keep  an  eye  on  it.  The  recipe,  I  am 
quite  certain,  was  taken  from  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  and  I’d  like  whoever  submitted  it  to 
know  that  it  was  well  appreciated. 

The  school  term  is  in  full  swing.  The 
two  high  school  pupils  have  a  walk  of 
2)4  miles,  nine  miles  to  go  by  train,  and 
nearly  a  half  mile  to  the  school  build¬ 
ing.  Train  tickets  for  two,  new  school- 
bags.  fountain  pens,  certain  textbooks, 
pencils,  papers,  and  what  seem  like  ex¬ 
orbitant  class  dues,  for  two,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  material  and  patterns  for  work  in 
domestic  economy !  If  we  might  hope 
that  they  will  get  back  a  portion,  a  fair 
proportion,  of  what  they  are  putting  into 
the  struggle  for  an  education,  but  there 
seems  to  be  such  a  rush  about  school 
work  these  days  that  nothing  is  thorough¬ 
ly  learned  or  firmly  fixed  in  the  pupils’ 
minds.  I  am  constantly  surprised  at 
finding  out  the  number  of  things  which 
they  do  not  know.  When  I  went  to  high 
school — but  then,  Eleanor  keeps  remind¬ 
ing  me  that  that  was  over  20  years  ago. 
There’s  no  denying  that  things  have 
changed. 

Better  than  two  thousand  of  the  baby 
perennials  have  grown  sturdy  and  strong 
and  are  crowding  each  other  in  the  beds. 
The  ground  must  be  spaded  for  10  dozen 
tulip  bulbs,  I  know  to  whose  lot  that 
will  fall  but  it  is  good  healthful  exercise. 
Lilium  speciosum  rubrum  is  in  her  glory, 
and  is  the  last  new  bloom  we  can  hope 
for  until  Springtime. 

We  have  a  black  bear  reported  in  our 
neighborhood.  Either  we  are  getting  away 
back  to  nature  without  realizing  it,  or 
our  wild  life  has  a  longing  for  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Our  county  fair  is  in  full  swing.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  with  what  interest 
and  enthusiasm  the  boys  and  girls  make 
their  exhibits,  and  the  grown-ups  them¬ 
selves  might  well  be  proud  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  displayed.  The  “midway”  cannot 
help  but  be  classed  as  an  objectionable 
feature.  At  a  time  when  thrift  and  in¬ 
dustry  need  to  be  preached  everywhere, 
and  while  the  object  of  the  county  fair 
is  presumably  to  further  these,  it  is  hard 
to  see  just  what  place  the  “midway”  fea¬ 
tures  can  rightly  hold.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  concessions  were  granted  at  this 
particular  fair.  They  can  scarcely  be 
classed  as  instructive,  interesting  or 
profitable,  and  are  certainly  not  a  draw¬ 
ing  card  for  intelligent  people. 

ETHEL  A.  LYONS. 


Honeydew  Rind  Preserve 

Peel  and  remove  any  soft  part  of 
melon,  then  cut  in  slices  )4  in.  thick.  For 
5  lbs.  melon  make  brine  of  two  table¬ 
spoons  salt,  one  teaspoon  alum,  one  pint 
boiling  water.  Stir  till  alum  and  salt 
are  dissolved,  add  cold  water  to  make 
two  quarts.  Put  in  rind  slices,  cover  and 
let  stay  till  morning,  then  drain.  Lay 
in  cold  water  one  hour,  drain,  and  cover 
with  hot  water.  Cook  gently  till  tender, 
then  drain.  Make  a  syrup  of  3 y2  cups 
sugar,  1%  cups  vinegar,  1  oz.  stick  cin¬ 
namon,  %  oz.  whole  cloves.  Cook  syrup 
till  quite  thick,  add  rind  and  slowly  cook 
15  minutes.  Put  in  hot  jars,  pour  over 
hot  syrup  through  a  strainer,  and  seal 
at  once.  mbs.  j.  l.  maueee. 


davis  is 

PURE  AND 
SURE 


Cookie-cutting  animals 
Bright  and  shiny  new, 

Make  tasty  treats  for  children 
With  the  set  wefll  send  to  you. 


AND  YOU 
USE  LESS 


HE  only  cost  is  15c  for  packing 
and  postage.  With  each  set  we  will 
enclose  free  the  new  Davis  “Book  of 
Tempting  Recipes.”  Use  coupon  below. 

It’s  to  acquaint  you  with  the  treats  so 
easily  made  with  Davis  Baking  Powder. 
Crisp  cookies,  light-as-a-feather  biscuits, 
golden  brown  wafHes — all  your  baking 
comes  out  right  when  you  use  Davis. 
You  pay  less  for  Davis  and  you  use  less. 
Bake  it  BEST  with  Davis. 


EASY 


TO 


USE 


Address . 

PRINT  plainly!  State. 


Name. 


RIGHT 

EVERY 

TIME 


Only  one  set  of  Cookie  Cutters  can  be  sent  to 
a  family.  This  offer  expires  July  j st,  1927. 


Bake  it  BEST  with 

AVI 


BAKING 
POWDER 


R.  B.  DAVIS  CO. 
Dent.  H-10, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Please  send  Cookie  Cutters 
and  “Tempting  Recipes.”  1  en¬ 
close  15c  to  cover  mailing  costs. 


furnace 

beat  them  all  on  many  points 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 
Smyth-Despard  Co. 

833-839  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  ^  at  bargain. 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  6oft. 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  nsers.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample* 
50ets.  post  paid, stamps  or  coin; 3  for  $1.25. 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Micb. 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works,  392  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  BES\V  EEUEIi 1  M 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  383.05.  Over  halt' profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  cwacrkeerycoho°kinlgware, 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  8  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


Dwinell-Wright  Company 


Chicago,  III. 


Boston,  Mass. 


Portsmouth,  Va. 
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More  Profit  In  Feeding 


iiV 


.  Gfute* 
/!  Feed 


'/ 


By  Balancing  Home 
Grown  Feeds  With 

[Com  Gluten  Feed 

23%  Protein 

Makes  Every  Ration  Better 

Your  pastures  are  dry.  Winter  feed¬ 
ing  time  is  here.  Buy  your  Corn  Gluten 
F eed  now — to  balance  your  home-grown 
feeds  and  increase  the  protein. 

It  is  not  what  the  animal  EATS,  but 
what  it  DIGESTS  that  makes  meat  or 
milk.  You  can  make  the  ration  more 
digestible  by  feeding  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

In  each  100-pound  bag  of  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  you  get  five  to  twenty-five  pounds  more 
digestible  material  than  you  get  in  the  other 
protein  concentrates  commonly  used. 

So  when  you  feed  a  ration  containing  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  you  make  more  money  because 
the  cow  digests  more,  therefore  she  does  not 
need  as  much  feed  to  make  a  gallon  of  milk. 

Dairy  cows  winter  better  on  a  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  ration.  They  maintain  full  production 
and  a  fine  condition. 

Order  your  winter  supply  of  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  at  once.  If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  it, 
any  manufacturer  will  supply  you. 

Write  at  once  for  free  copy  of  Bulletin 
containing  good  rations  for  cattle,  dairy  cows, 
hogs,  sheep  and  poultry. 


Ask  for  Bulletin  5-C 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Department 
208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

No.  57 


Feed  B  B  (BILL  BRAND)  Dairy  Ration 
because  it  is  always  unitorm,  always 
a  clean,  sate,  economical  teed. 

B  B  (BULL  BRAND)  Poultry  Feeds  are 
equally  satistactory  and  dependable. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mill:  I 


TRADE-MARK 

REGISTERED 


Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo.  N.  Y 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 


DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


PRODUCE  MORE 


Wagons -Buggies 

We  sell  direct  from 
our  own  factory  to  you, 
buggies,  pony  bug¬ 
gies,  wagons  and 
carts. 


SPLIT  HICKORY 
FACTORIES 

Dept.  B2 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind- 


^  Metal  Trap  Tags  for  Trappers 

NKk  N.  Y.  State  law  now  requires 

all  traps  mustbemarlced  with 
trapper’s  name  and  address. 
Tags  made  of  aluminum  or 
copper— small,  light,  durable; 
each  tag  stamped  with  name 
and  address,  postpaid,  at  following  prices: 
20  tags,  50c;  45  tags,  $1.00;  100  tags,  $2.00. 
Write  plainly.  Order  now. 

BIVINS,  Printer  -  Summit,  New  York 

1MVFILK  BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT 

I  vl  IH  from  manufacturer.  Save  both  whole¬ 
saler’s  and  retailer’s  profit.  Send  for  Catalog. 

MODEL  HAT  MFG  CO-  Dept.  E  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child  s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


AFTER 

30 

DAY  TRIAL 

?reTam  SEPARATOR^ 

Handsome  free  catalog.  Tells  all  about 
this  world  famous  Separator.  Liberal  trial 
offer  and  attractive  terms.  Prices  as  low 
as  $24.95.  Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.20.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Box  28-A  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Own  your  own  Fai 
Keep  AH  Your, 
Profit^TJlJ 


LORIDA 


Why  rent  when  you  can  own  ? 

Fertile  land  here  in  the  heart  of  Florida  is 
quite  reasonable  in  cost;  some  farmers  who  have 
been  tenants  sell  their  stock  and  machinery 
and  re-equip  an  entire  farm  in  Lake  County 
with  the  proceeds. 

And  they  own  the  farm! 

They  raise  2, 3,  sometimes  4  crops  a  year;  fruits, 
vegetables  and  dairying  pay  a  good  profit  and 
poultry -raising  is  a  sure  money-maker. 

Excellent  water,  good  towns,  schools,  churches 
and  thrifty  neighbors  make  Lake  County  an 
enjoyable  place  to  live  and  prosper. 

Our  free  illustrated  booklet  will  interest  you 

J.  L.  WOOD,  Secretary 

Lake  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Tavares,  Florida 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Care  of  Family  Cows 

My  employer  is  thinking  of  purchasing 
some  grade  Guernseys  to  supply  milk 
for  his  family  at  his  country  home.  The 
cows  will  have  free  range  over  several 
acres  of  rough  land  where  they  will  get 
nothing  much  but  exercise,  and  all  feed 
will  have  to  be  bought.  I  would  like  your 
advice  as  to  a  good  ration  for  these  cows, 
calculated  to  give  the  best  possible  milk 
supply,  bow  much  and  how  often  to  feed, 
etc.  ?  In  this  case  expense  is  a  secondary 
consideration.  We  may  have  a  little 
green  corn  fodder  late  in  the  Summer, 
and  presume  the  ration  should  be  modi¬ 
fied  a  bit  while  this  is  being  fed.  Would 
you  advise  buying  cows,  having  had  their 
second  or  only  the  find  calf?  What  is 
the  average  length  of  time  between  calv¬ 
ing  and  “going  dry?”  B.  II, 

Long  Island. 

Ln  feeding  Guernsey  cows,  one  must 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  breed  is 
a  producer  of  a  milk  that  is  high  in  but- 
terfat.  It,  therefore,  takes  more  energy 
to  produce  a  quart  of  milk  from  Guernsey 


ance  to  you  that  you  will  have  good  pro¬ 
duction  with  the  cows  that  you  purchase. 
A  good'  cow  should  have  a  lactation  per¬ 
iod  of  10  months.  She  will  not  of  course 
produce  as  much  during  the  last  half  of 
her  lactation  period  as  during  the  first. 
In  producing  Guernsey  cows  with  sec¬ 
ond  calf  you  should  not  purchase  any 
that  has  not  produced  during  her  second 
lactation  period  at  least  7,000  lbs.  of 
milk.  j.  w.  B. 


A  Guernsey  Breeder  on  the 
Fat  Test 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  your  various  letters  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  to  raise  the  butterfat  standard 
on  fluid  milk.  I  personally  feel  that 
such  a  step  is  unnecessary,  and  such  an 
increase  will  not  permanently  benefit  any 
class  of  breeders.  Then,  too,  I  do  not 


‘‘The  family  cow !”  She  is  usually  as  much  a  member  of  the  family  as  anyone  in  the 
household.  *  The  milk-giver  ranks  next  to  the  bread-maker.  Usually  the  family  cow 
is  of  medium  size — a  touch  of  “Island”  blood  being  preferred.  That  is  the  cow  that 
will  give  a  good  mess  of  fairly  rich  milk  and  keep  it  up  for  11  months  of  the  year. 


cows  than  from  the  average  dairy  cow. 
With  the  pasture  the  following  ration  is 
to  be  recommended : 

300  lbs.  corn-and-eob  meal  or  hominy, 
200  lbs.  standard  middlings,  100  lbs. 
ground  oats,  100  wheat  bran,  200  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.  oilmeal,  10  lbs. 
salt ;  total  1,010. 

This  ration  should  be  fed  to  your  cows 
at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  cow  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  In  the  early  Spring  months 
wTe  usually  recommend  a  low  protein  feed 
as  cows  are  able  to  secure  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  of  protein  from  the  pasture  grass, 
but  at  this  time  of  the  season,  the  feeding 
value  of  the  pasture  has  changed  to  some 
extent  and  a  larger  amount  of  protein 
in  the  ration  is  required.  The  common 
practice  is  to  feed  grain  twice  daily  im¬ 
mediately  after  milking.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  amount  be  fed  at  this  time  in 
order  that  the  stable  be  free  from  dust 
while  the  cows  are  being  milked.  Should 
silage  be  available,  this  can  be  fed  usually 
after  the  grain  feeding,  and  then  some 
roughage  in  the  form  of  Alfalfa  bay  or 
clover  should  be  fed  after  the  other  feed 
has  been  cleaned  up.  The  feeding  of 
silage  and  hay  of  course  applies  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  when  the  cows  are  in  the 
barn,  unless  pasture  becomes  short  due 
to  dry  weather.  During  the  Winter 
months  'better  results  are  usually  secured 
when  the  feeding  of  hay  or  some  form  of 
roughage  is  given  at  noon.  When  feed¬ 
ing  green  corn  fodder  late  in  the  Summer, 
the  same  ration  can  be  fed  except  that  it 
should  be  fed  in  smaller  amounts.  Cows 
producing  20  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  should 
receive  from  4  to  5  lbs.  of  grain.  For 
every  5  lbs.  above  20  lbs.  of  milk  a  clay, 
1  lb.  of  grain  daily  should  be  added  to 
the  individual  ration. 

It  would  be  safer  for  you  to  buy  cows 
having  had  their  second  calf,  as  the  seller 
can  give  you  a  better  idea  as  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  cows  you  purchase.  If 
at  all  possible  it  is  practical  to  buy  cows 
from  a  cow  testing  association  herd  where 
records  have  been  kept  of  the  exact  pro¬ 
duction  of  each  cow.  This  is  an  assur- 


think  that  one  in  one  thousand  of  the 
consumers  of  milk  in  the  large  cities 
could  discriminate  between  3  per  cent  and 
3.5  per  cent  milk.  Every  effort  should  be 
made,  however,  to  put  pure  wholesome 
milk  of  not  less  than  3  per  cent  in  every 
home,  and  at  a  price  that  would  make 
it  ’  attractive,  thus  increasing  the  demand 
for  pure  fluid  milk.  There  will  be  enough 
people  w’ho  will  demand  a  better  milk 
than  3  per  cent  so  that  the  milk  of 
Guernseys,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires,  etc., 
will  find  a  ready  market. 

But  should  the  law  go  into  effect,  it 
should  not  involve,  as  has  been  suggested, 
the  crossing  of  the  vai'ious  breeds.  All 
the  breeds  have  been  developed  to  serve  a 
purpose,  and  each  and  every  breed  has  its 
place  in  this  State.  One  of  your  read¬ 
ers  thinks  this  law  will  cause  Holstein 
breeders  to  cross  their  cattle  with  some 
of  the  other  breeds.  This  would  be  rank 
folly  and,  with  any  man  but  a  master, 
would  be  disastrous,  and  the  bad  effects 
would  last  for  years.  The  Holstein  has 
proven  its  worth  to  the  farmer,  for  it  is 
capable  of  using  the  roughest  of  fodder 
and  standing  the  hardest  of  treatment, 
and  yet  in  the  Spring  will  drop  a  large 
calf  that  makes  good  veal,  and  pay  her 
way  by  making  cheap  milk  all  Summer. 
The  purebred  Holstein  breeder  should, 
we  think,  turn  his  attention  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  fat  content  in  his  milk  by  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  herd  sires  rather  than 
by  mixing  the  breeds.  We  have  bred 
Guernseys  and  Grade  Guernseys  for  the 
past  15  years,  and  we  know  they  are 
what  we  want,  and  that  properly  handled 
they  are  economical  producers  of  the 
highest  grade  milk,  but  we  believe  there 
is  a  place  in  the  sun  for  all  breeds. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  GEO.  wickens. 


The  Prodigy’s  Mother:  “Of  course,  I 
know  she  makes  little  mistakes  some¬ 
times;  but  you  see  she  plays  entirely  by 
ear.”  The  Prodigy’s  Uncle;  “Unfortu¬ 
nately,  that’s  the  way  I  listen.” — Pass¬ 
ing  Show. 
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Live  Stock  Notes 


Garbage  for  Hog  Feeding 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  The  R.'  N.-Y. 
about  feeding  garbage  from  restaurants 
to  pigs.  The  article  stated  that  coffee 
o-rounds  should  'be  kept  separate;  that 
they  were  injurious  hut  did  not  say  why. 
We  are  feeding  some  brood  sows  on  gar¬ 
bage  They  grow  and  do  extra  well.  They 
have’  good  Alfalfa  and  clover  pasture 
with  plenty  of  apples  to  eat.  Recently 
two  sows  lost  big  litters  of  pigs.  We 
also  give  the  pigs  fresh  meat  trimmings 
from  butcher  shop.  All  this  makes  cheap 
food  to  raise  pigs  with.  Our  veterinary 
said  the  garbage  did  not  make  the  sows 
lose  their  pigs.  h.  l. 

Washington,  N.  J. 

Coffee  grounds  in  garbage  may  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  swine  especially  if  found  in 
any  great  quantities.  They  may  cause  a 
slight  digestive  disturbance  which  will 
cause  the  animal  to  go  off  feed  for  several 
days,  or  they  might  cause  death ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  cause  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  a 
toxic  poison  which  is  caused  by  the  cof¬ 
fee  grounds. 

Garbage  feeding  is  a  highly  specialized 
phase  of  pork  production  and  is  the  most 
economical  way  of  feeding  swine,  especial¬ 
ly  here  in  the  East.  In  New  Jersey 
thousands  of  hogs  are  being  fed  garbage 
which  comes  from  the  large  cities  and  the 
seashore  resorts.  The  State  Hospital  at 
Trenton  last  year  produced  over  60,000 
lbs.  of  dressed  pork  from  the  garbage 
produced  at  that  institution,  so  one  can 
see  that  this  is  quite  a  large  business  in 
this  section. 

Garbage  varies  greatly  in  composition 
and  feeding  value,  due  to  the  source  of 
the  garbage.  That  from  municipalities 
of  course  runs  lower  in  food  value  than 
that  collected  from  high-class  hotels  and 
restaurants.  On  an  average  a  ton  of 
garbage  will  produce  about  50  lbs.  of  live 
pork,  and  a  high-class  garbage  may  pro¬ 
duce  as  high  as  twice  as  much.  Oare 
should  'be  taken  in  feeding  garbage  to 
brood  sows  just  before  and  after  farrow¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  a  great  milk  maker,  and  the 
flow  will  be  so  great  that  the  pigs  will 
scour  and  death  will  result.  A  good  plan 
to  follow  is  to  cut  down  on  the  sow’s  feed 
just  before  farrowing,  and  after  farrow¬ 
ing  give  her  nothing  but  water  with  the 
chill  taken  off  for  24  hours.  Then  start 
her  on  feed  gradually,  until  in  about  10 
days  or  two  weeks  you  have  her  back  on 
full  feed.  While  the  pigs  are  nursing 
the  sow  up  to  weaning  time,  see  to  it 
that  they  have  plenty  of  exercise,  as 
otherwise  they  may  just  eat  and  get  fat, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  thumps,  which 
will  prove  fatal. 

Hogs  to  be  fed  garbage  should  be  vac¬ 
cinated  against  hog  cholera  by  the  double 
treatment,  as  thorough  immunization  is 
important,  because  of  raw  pork  scraps 
which  may  be  found  in  the  garbage. 

Pork  produced  from  garbage  fed  hogs 
is  as  good  in  quality  on  the  average  as 
that  produced  from  other  kinds  of  feeds, 
and  sells  for  px*actically  the  same  prices 
as  grain-fed  aimals.  j.  w.  B. 


He  Likes  the  Milking 
Shorthorn 

In  what  is  known  as  the  dairying  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  there  are  four 
races  of  cattle  known  as  dairy  breeds, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Ayr- 
sliires,  of  which  probably  not  over  50  per 
cent  are  profitable  milk  producers.  After 
a  few  years  production  they  become  very 
much  depreciated  in  value,  for  they  are 
expensive  to  fatten  and  do  not  make  first- 
class  beef.  This  is  why  these  breeds  are 
called  dairy  cattle,  and  they  must  be  kept 
under  the  most  favorable  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  as  all  are  rather  thin-skinned  and 
carry  a  light  coat  of  hair.  Did  you  ever 
go  out  on  a  windy  Winter’s  day  with  a 
knitted  sweatlier,  and  after  a  while  de¬ 
cide  that  a  heavy  woven  cloth  coat  would 
be  more  comfortable?  Our  climate  with 
its  severe  and  sudden  changes  is  very 
hard  upon  the  dairy  breeds,  and  makes 
it  necessary  to  have  warm  barns  which 
without  artificial  heat  cannot  be  kept  as 
sanitary,  no  matter  how  arranged,  as  the 
outdoor  pasture.  Through  improper  ven¬ 
tilation  they  often  disgust  the  human  by 
the  foul  odors,  and  result  in  disease,  low 
production,  and  bad  products  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  inhabitants. 

I  have  been  told  of  a  dairy  of  45  cows 
that  were  kept  in  the  barn  from  Decem¬ 
ber  till  March,  and  by  the  smell  of  the 
barn  it  was  easy  to  believe.  Could  the'se 
cows  be  expected  to  produce  healthful 
products?  This  part  of  the  herd  by  re¬ 


ceiving  much  attention  and  feed  did  pro¬ 
duce  larger  quantities  than  the  other  21 
that  x’eceived  a  daily  chill  every  time  they 
left  the  barn  for  water.  Result,  38  of 
the  45  reacted  to  the  tubei*culin  test, 
while  only  one  of  the  21  reacted.  This 
proves  nothing,  yet  the  test  is  significant. 
If  this  should  often  happen  it  is  natural 
for  the  dairyman  to  ask  how  he  can  do 
better. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  herds  of  this  coun¬ 
ty  were  predominated  by  Shorthorn  blood, 
many  being  noted  for  their  large  produc¬ 
tion  and  generally  considered  very  satis¬ 
factory.  About  45  years  ago  several  of 
the  first  to  have  Holsteins  told  my  father 
in  my  presence  that  they  liked  their  old 
stock  better,  but  demand  and  ability  to 
eat  larger  quantities  of  roughage,  and 
produce  more  manure  (a  most  valuable 
product)  kept  them  from  returning  to  the 
Shorthorns  that  they  had  before.  Now 
if  this  is  the  only  dairy  product  showing 
profit  why  try  to  produce  3.5  milk  in  ex¬ 
treme  quantity  (often  at  a  loss)  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  for  the  equipment  needed,  care 
and  food  consumed,  there  is  no  breed  so 
well  suited  to  conditions  in  Central  and 
Northern  New  York  as  the  milking  Short- 
horn,  which  will  give  a  good  mess  of  rich 
milk  for  eight  to  15  years,  often  reaching 
a  grand  total  of  moi’e  than  90,000  lbs. 
during  her  lifetime,  and  when  past  her 
profitable  milk-producing  age  will  make 
several  hundred  pounds  of  excellent  beef. 
If  located  unhandily  to  milk  plant,  it 
will  often  prove  more  profitable  to  raise 
sheep.  HOWARD  H.  HOUSE. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  'bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  looise,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54@  .55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 350}  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . SO  (a)  .85 

Gathered . 45  @  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 400}  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 450}  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 030}  .04 

Sweet  corn,  doz . 60 fa}  .75 

Onions,  lb . 030)  .06 

Lettuce,  head  . .'...  .05 @  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  fa]  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 050}  .10 

String  beans,  lb . 100}  .15 

Lima  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Spinach,  lb . 100}  .12 

Muskmelons,  each . 10  fa!  .15 

Peaches,  doz.  • . 200]  .35 

Apples,  doz . 25  @  .40 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  3-4.  —  Holsteins,  Cinque-State 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Manager,  R.  A. 
Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10-11. — Holsteins,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dec.  9-12. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary,  Tlieo.  Ilewes,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Nov.  10-11.  —  National  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers’  Federation,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Gi'ange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 

Jan.  5-9,  1927. — Madison  Square  Gar- 
den  Poultry  Show,  New  York  City ;  D 
Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-14,  1927.— New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Rochester  meeting. 

July  27-Aug.  4,  1927.— Third  World’s 
Poultry  CongTess,  Ottaiva,  Canada.  For 
details  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  trans¬ 
portation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con- 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


“Within  an  inch  of  your  life— I  used 
to  think  that  was  far-fetched.”  “Well?” 
“But  not  since  I’ve  been  dodging  auto¬ 
mobiles.” — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1395. 

HjONEY — Fancy  table,  5  lbs.,  1  2/3  qts.,  or  4 
sections  comb,  $1.25  delivered.  WESLEY 
GRAFF,  8903  198tli  St.,  Hollis,  N.  Y. 

INCUBATOR  wanted,  Buckeye  No.  8  or  nearest 
capacity;  full  particulars.  PERCY  RICH¬ 
ARDSON,  Bogota,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  ladies  to  board  for  Winter; 

modern  home;  Americans  preferred.  Address 
BOX  423,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here,  clover-buckwheat  mixed,  $6.50;  buckwheat, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Light,  60  lbs.,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6 
here;  light,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1  pre¬ 
paid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wilawana, 
Pa. 


UNPOLISHED  or  natural  brown  rice,  fresh  and 
sweet;  100  pounds  fancy  whole  grain,  with  all 
the  heart  left  on  in  the  milling,  $7  per  100 
pounds  here.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box  15,  Katy, 

Texas. 


WANTED  in  country  home,  elderly  people  to 
board.  GERALD  FITZGERALD,  Henderson, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy  pictures,  “American  Farm 
Scenes,”  No.  2  and  No.  4;  very  old  pictures 
published  by  N.  Currier,  152  Nassau  St.,  New 
York,  or  will  entertain  offers  on  pictures  Nos. 
1  and  3.  HUDSON  V.  GRIFFIN,  Griffin  House, 
Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Copy  of  “Grapes  of  New  York;” 

state  condition  and  price.  HART’S  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CONCORD  and  Niagara  grapes  delivered  at  ex¬ 
press  office  for  $1  per  12-quart  basket.  DAN 
POMEROY,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


HOME-GROWN  paper  shell  pecans,  delivered  at 
your  door  for  60  cents  per  pound;  shipped  in 
bags  of  five  to  25  pounds;  send  money  order  or 
cheek  with  order.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.20,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WONDERVIEW  extracted  honey  for  your  hot 
cakes,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone,  $1.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


BLACK  walnuts,  10  lbs.  for  $1;  kernels,  $1  per 
lb. ;  shellbarks,  10  lbs.  for  $1.60;  kernels, 
$1.40  lb.,  parcel  post  collect;  prices  on  wal¬ 
nuts  or  shellbarks  by  the  bu.  GLENDALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  younzster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


BARGAIN  PRICES  °"lahIf  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

from  one  to  ten  months.  Number  of  them  sired  by 
Upland’s  Good  Gift,  prize  winning  son  of  Lang- 
water  Cavalier,  out  of  783-lb.  dam. 

Dams  of  these  calves,  May  Rose  breeding  with 
A.  R.  records.  Accredited  herd  No.  43770. 

Write  today  for  sales  list  and  full  description 
and  prices. 

FRITZLYN  FARM.  Pipersville,  Pa. 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cowsand  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  We  inviteyour  inspection. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


Bull  Calves. at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  saleslist 
and  Pedigrees.  D»IRY  FARMS,  S.  124  SI..  Phila..  Pa 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  IX.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Large  handsome  yearling  GUERNSEY  BULLS  from 
heavy  milking  dams.  Accredited  registered  herd.  Prices 
reasonable.  D.  F.  MCLENNAN.  311  Union  Building,  Syracuse,  New  York 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  Cows,  Heifers,  Bulls 


Ready  for  service  and  calves. 


>  Cows,  Heifers, 

SCHENECTADY,  N. 


SHEEP 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

PRIZE  STOCK,  BUTTER  STRAIN 

MacNauglit  Homestead,  Bovina  Center,  N.  X. 


YearI,nSr  rams  and  ram  Iambs 
C II IV u l  yilllXl.Lj  and  ewes,  bred  to  best  of  sires. 
Andrew  J.  Goclirune  Kipley,  N.  X. 


Fairholme  Hampshiredowns,R,irsame  good  qualfty! 

EARL  1).  BROWN  K.  No.  2  llion,  N.  Y. 


Rpo*  9hrnn*hirP<!-YEARL,NG  *  RAM  lambs.  Bred 
IlCgi  ulll  upoilll  Go  I  rom  imported  ram  Flavious.  Ewes 
all  ages.  1  imported  ram.  Leroy  C.  Rower,  Ludlow  ville,  N.Y. 


QHRnPQHIftF  Yearling  rams,  sired  by  250  lb  ,  imported 

OniVUr  JIlIIVL.  ram.  FREB  VAN  VLEET  &  SONS,  Lodi,  N.  V. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams-fT^Hds°B«oS?f 

Shropshire  YEARLING  RAMS  and  Rain  Lambs,  sired 
by  Imported  Ram.  C.  G.  BOWER,  Ludlowvllle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Itambouillet  RAM  LAMBS 

100  to  120  ibs.  each.  a.  0.  UFAltDSI.EY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


1  1  A  M  DC  U  ID  C  CUCCD  Breeding  Rams,  Ram 

nAmrdfllnC  OnCtr  Lambs,  Ewe  Lambs. 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Hampshire  Ramsfc  Ewes  prices.  “Bonny  Leas” 

stud  ram.  Clt.lS.  li.  HASLET!  Ilail,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


2>  Beg.  Yearling  Kambouillet  BAM 8. 
I.  B.  PATTU1UGE,  Leicester,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 


Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book  I 
Price  $1.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-  ! 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  j 


METAL  TAGS 


for  dog  collars,  keys.  Name  and 
address,  25c.  NINA  WOOD,  Danielson,  Ct. 


SWINE 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  'and 
Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.75  ;  8  to  9  week  .  old, 
$5.00,  Also  ahandsonxe  lotof  purebred  Chester  Whites, 
barrows,  boars  or  sows,  S6.00  each.  We  have  an  extra 
nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present,  either  purebreds  or 
cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  from  3 
to  50  pigs.,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs  are  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  on  arrival  at  depot,  return  at  my  expense.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS, 
lief.  Tanners  Nat’l  Bank.  Telephone  1415 

P.  S.— Orders  filled  promptly,  except  Maine  and  Conn., 
account  of  permit  which  is  usually  10  days’  delay. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  0  to  7  weeks  old  $4.50  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $5 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
6  weeks  old,  $6  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly.  Maine 
and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay,  account 
of  permit.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  ship 
from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


^PUREBRED  PIGS,, 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

•MID-SUMMER  SALE- Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs, 

6  weeks  old,  $8.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  $5.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


i  ma  rviv  a /ill 


aiiu 


s  li  i  r  e  and  Chester 


crossed,  0-8  weeks  old.  Price  $5.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Ko  charge  for  crating. 

W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Aft  DTiTLC  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland  China 
-XV  X  XVJJ  grade.  6-8  weeks  old,  #8.00  each;  3 
mos.old,  $13.00  each.  4  bred  young  gilts,  $35.00  each. 
Crated  free.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


DUROCS 


Young  Boars.  Excellent  Breed. .ig. 

I.O.NG  ACRES  FARM,  Dundee,  New  York. 


I  lUROnS  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed 
"  M  ®  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  St  Son  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 

0  I  f!  Big  type.  Reg.  pigs,  $12.75  ea.  Unrelated  prs. 
v«  li  Vi  $25.  Bred  from  Grand  Champ.,  easy  feeding, 
quick  growing  stock.  I  ship  C.O.D.  It.  Hill,  Seneca  Fal)s,SI.Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS  National  Champion 

bloodlines.  CLOUDLAND  FARM,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

Fnr  Qnln _ Fine,  healthy,  8  QlflC  from  selected,  well-bred 

lUI  ddlc  to  10  weeks’ old  i  lUO  stock.  Friends’  Hospital 
Farm.  Trevose,  Pa..  Jos.  S.  Keebler,  foreman.  Phone:  Churchville  82-W 

SENSATION  pniDO  Four  months  old,  $20  each.  Shipped  on 

DL  ROC  UUHnO  approval.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanni,  N.  Y. 


I  arffP  Rprlehirno  at  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 

LdlgC  UCI  Kollllob  sows,  all  ages.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


TWO  PEDIGREED 

MALE  AIREDALES 

One  year  old,  $25.00  each 
HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  MT.  AIRY,  MD. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

PEDIGREED  AIREDALES— 6  mos.  old.  Males,  $25: 
■  F  emales.  $10.  3  months  Airedales,  males.  $18* 
Females,  police  pedigreed,  2  mos  .  $25.  Wewelcomevou 

to  write  us.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 

WANTED  ■  A11.  B'-eeds  of  puppies;  healthy;  no 
RACEBROOK  *1eNN,!S,0 

BEAGLE  PUPS  ELIGIBLE— 

THEO.  BAKER,  Kock  Creek  Station)Bol 

From  Champion  bred,  farm 
raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Box  6BR  West  Chester,  Pa. 


COLUE  PUPPIES 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels 


Hnllip  Plinnipcthebetter  sort-  Illustrated  circular  free 
UOIlie  rUppieSl'LOVEILNOOK  KFJiy  ELS,  Chambers  burg,  I’a] 

Beautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  intelligent  kind.  Males. 
Spay  females,  $10  each.  H.  II  LIU),  Thorndike,  Maine 

Pedigreed  Collie  I’ups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
»  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  I’m. 

Remember,  vaccination  means  your  protection 

My  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds  are  Vaccinated, 
proof  against  distemper.  Five  choice  pups  at  reduced 
prices  for  short  time.  GEO.  BOORMAN.  Marathon,  New  York 

Dory  Pnllpa  Pune  ifihbest  imported  blood  lines,  a 
w&DE  Kouinrl^  e-tra  ^f.’ 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

finely  bred,  country  raised,  hunting  stock.  Papers 

FRANK  MEIER  ARLINGTON,  N.  Y. 

WESTRIDGE  KENNELS. 

police  female  pups,  at  #30  each;  for  delivery  now. 

Newfoundland  puppies.  $so.  Wolf  grey  Police 
puppy,  3  months,  female,  only  $1  5.  Wire-haired  Fox 
Terrier,  10  mos.,  Male,  $25.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

PA  AN  HAIINIK  trained  and  partly  trained,  on 
Vruun  nvunuo,  approval,  also  rabbit  hounds  and 
puppies.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  llimrod,  N.  Y. 


poXHOUNOS,  BEAGLES,  broken  dogs  and  pups.  Twenty-five 
•  years  a  breeder  on  this  farm,  reference  from  Maine  to 
Mexico  and  Canada  to  Canal  Zone.  f.  D.  HEYEN,  Barryville,  N.Y. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  | 


Ten  Months'  Old  Jersey  Bull  Call 

Kenrose  Torono  Interest  No.  25745 1 .  Sire:  Torono’s 
Cream  Puff.  Dam:  Golden  Polly  Interest.  He  is 
r  awn  colored,  straight  top  line,  right  in  every  way. 
Accredited  herd.  Price,  $85.00,  crated  FOB 
Altamont,  New  York,  or  $70.00  at  Kenrose  Farm’ 
West  Berne,  Albany  County,  New  York.  For  par¬ 
ticulars.  write  to  Hr.  K.  R.  McALPIN,  41  East 
70th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Fprrpfc  forkillingrats, hunt- 
i  ul  l  CI3  ingrabbitsand  other 
game.  Males,  $4 ;  Females, 
$4.50  ;  Pair,  $8;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$5  each;  one  doz,,  $42.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  Instruction  book  free. 
W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 
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Don't  Let 
Whole  Grain 
Cheat  You 


WHOLE  GRAIN  is  bulky  and  it  fills  the  animal's 
stomach,  but  it  cheats  you  by  satisfying  the  hunger 
through  this  bulk  rather  than  through  complete  nour¬ 
ishment. 

Tests  have  been  conducted  by  Government  stations  in 
past  years, with  healthy,  full-toothed  animals,  to  determine 
the  seriousness  of  these  feeding  losses.  The  tests  show 
an  average  loss  of  from  12  to  26  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
out  of  every  100  bushels  'of  whole  corn  fed,  26  bushels 
yield  practically  no  nourishment  while  passing  through 
the  digestive  tract.  The  unground  oat  diet  showed  a 
similar  loss  of  12  bushels  out  of  every  100. 

Such  feeding  losses  can  easily  spell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  possible  loss  and  a  handsome  profit.  Many  farmers 
are  putting  various  combinations  of  grains  through  the 
McCormick-Deering  Feed  Grinder,  assuring  their  animals 
a  nourishing  ration  that  is  quickly  and  completely  assimi¬ 
lated.  In  the  interests  of  greater  stock-raising  profits,  in¬ 
vestigate  the  McCormick-Deering  at  the  local  dealer’s  store. 

McCormick-Deering  Feed  Grinders — built  in  three  sizes  from 
6"  to  10n,  requiring  from  3  to  16  h.  p.  according  to  size  and  type. 
Designed  to  grind  various  combinations  of  grains  and  forage  crops. 

McCormick-Deering  Corn  Shelter — for  every  need ;  ranging 
from  the  1-hole  steel  hand  sheller  to  the  power  cylinder  sheller  of 
350  to  400  bushels  per  hour  capacity. 

McCormick-Deering  Engines — full-powered  engines  with  re¬ 
movable  cylinder,  enclosed  crankcase,  magneto  ignition,  efficient 
fuel  mixer,  etc.  Sizes:  1VL  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 
( Incorporated ) 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Ill. 


TANK 


Burns  with  intense  BLUE  FLAME. 
No  ashes,smoke,or  sparks.  Safe,  con¬ 
venient,  practical.  Keeps  water  in  Btock  tanks 
at  proper  temperature  in  zero  weather  for  only 
lie  per  hour.Tenth  successful  year. Will  last  a 
life  time.  Two  sizes — regular  2-burner  and 
Junior  one-burner.  Write  today  for  complete 
information,  prices,  and  letters  from  satisfied 
users  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Tank  Heater. 

C*dar  Rapids  Fon"dry  ft  Machine  Co., 
Foundry  Sta-.  No.  935.  Cedar  Rapid3,  la. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

"Saved  About  $15,"  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence, Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaramee  editorial  page. 


STOPS  LAMENESS 


from  a  bone  spavin,  ring  bone, 
splint,  curb,  side  bone,  or  similar 
troubles;  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Absorbine  acts  mildly  but  quickly. 
Lasting  results.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  At  druggists,  or  postpaid, 
$2.50.  Horse  book  9-S  free. 

Pleased  user  says:  "Had  a  very  lame 
horse  with  bone  spavin.  Now  sound  aa 
,a  dollar;  not  a  lame  step  in  months. 
Working  daily.’’ 


ABS 


i  W  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass 


OWEGO 
N.  Y. 


OWEGO  WAGON  WORKS 

STRAIGHT,  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIRE  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 


A  Leadclad  Roof 
is  Lightning  Proof/ 


No  barn,  properly 
roofed  with  Lead- 
clad,  has  ever  been 
struck  by  lightning. 
Write  for  informa¬ 
tion. 


if  you  don’t  watch  out  / 

The  rust  “Boogy-Man”  will  get  your  fence  if  you 
don’t  watch  out  and  buy  a  fence  that’s  coated  right. 

The  thickness  of  its  coat  measures  the  life  of  a  fence. 

Leadclad  is  coated  seven  times  heavier  than  ordinary 
galvanized  fence,  and  it’s  coated  'with 
pure  everlasting  lead. 

Save  money  by  buying  the  fence  that 
lasts  longest.  It  costs  no  more  to  erect. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
1200  Plainfield  Ave.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Profit  in  Sheep 

The  sheep  shown  in  the  picture,  when 
a  yearling,  sheared  22  lbs.  of  %  grade 
wool  which  brought  $11.  As  a  two-year- 
old,  after  raising  a  February  Iamb,  she 
sheared  16  lbs.  of  wool.  The  wool  tested 
out  54  lbs.  to  the  100  of  scoured  wool. 
It  Avas  .rated  by  mill  people  and  large 
Avool  merchants  as  one  of  the  most  ATal- 
uable  fleeces  ever  produced  by  a  sheep 
which  had  received  just  good  farm  care 
and  was  kept  only  for  farm  production, 
not  for  shoAV  purposes.  She  is  a  cross 
between  Lincoln  and  Merino. 

To  breed  such  sheep  use  a  Merino  ram 
on  Lincoln  eAves.  They  should  be  pure¬ 
bred  if  possible,  and  good  individuals  as 
to  type,  with  strong  constitution  on  both 
sides.  They  must  be  kept  fat  and  in  good 
condition  the  year  around.  The  entire 
flock  should  be  kept  as  near  as  possible 
to  one-half  Lincoln  and  one-half  Merino 
cross. 

The  Lincoln  is  used  for  size  and  long 
staple  wool.  Lincoln  sheep  have  a  very 


mixed  Avitk  grain,  for  succulence.  Small 
potatoes,  cut  up  in  same  manner  are  also 
good,  and  are  to  be  recommended,  es¬ 
pecially  when  cheap.  Grain  should  be 
one-tliird  corn  and  tAA’O-thirds  oats,  either 
whole  or  ground.  Feed  1  lb.  of  grain  to 
each  sheep  each  day.  When  sheep  have 
lambs  in  Winter  the  grain  ration  can  be 
increased  slightly  and  given  in  two  feed¬ 
ings. 

In  Summer  the  pasture  should  be  dry 
ground  with  different  kinds  of  clover. 
Sheep  must  have  plenty  of  shade  and 
water.  Tavo  fields  or  lots  should  be  used, 
so  the  sheep  can  be  changed  from  one  to 
the  other  every  tAvo  to  four  weeks.  It 
is  the  habit  of  sheep  to  pasture  very 
close  if  left  in  a  field  too  long,  and  tli'.s 
of  course  injures  the  roots  of  the  grass. 
But  by  changing  them  often  it  not  only 
gives  the  sheep  fresh  pasture  but  avoids 
damage  to  the  seeding.  Then,  too,  it 
lessens  the  possibility  of  sheep  becom¬ 
ing  infested  with  worms,  which  will  hap¬ 
pen  if  sheep  are  left  too  long  on  old  pas¬ 
ture  year  after  year. 


A.  T.  Miller,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Eire  Which  Sheared  22  Lbs.  of  Wool 


long  staple  avooI  but  it  is  coarse,  not 
bringing  on  the  market  as  much  as  finer 
wools.  The  Merino  sheep  has  very  fine 
thick  heavy  wool,  about  as  heavy  a 
fleece  as  the  Lincoln,  but  the  sheep 
themselves  are  smaller  in  size,  and  lambs 
are  not  as  heavy.  By  crossing  the  tAVO 
breeds  the  lambs  gain  in  size,  are  hearty, 
fatten  easily  and  have  strong  constitu¬ 
tions.  They  often  bring  from  the 
butcher  $12  to  $18  a  head.  The  avooI  on 
this  cross  is  the  most  valuable  avooI  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States.  It  carries 
a  long  staple  combing  %  grade,  Avhieli  is 
the  best  selling  and  most  sought  after  on 
the  average  of  any  class  of  wool  in  the 
market. 

To  get  best  returns  from  any  flock  of 
sheep  in  wool  and  lambs  they  must  at  all 
times  he  kept  in  the  best  of  condition, 
and  fat.  In  Winter  their  quarters 
should  be  a  light,  dry  basement  or  shed 
preferably  facing  the  south,-  Avith  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  but  free  from  drafts.  Out¬ 
door  exercise  should  he  given  every  day 
the  Aveather  Avill  permit,  but  it  is  not  ad- 
A'isable  to  let  sheep  run  around  a  straw 
stack,  as  the  chaff  gets  in  the  avooI  and 
lessens  its  value.  For  the  same  reason 
Summer  pasture  must  be  free  from  bur¬ 
docks,  or  the  avooI  Avill  be  ruined.  Feed 
Red  clover  hay,  Alsike  or  second  cutting 
Alfalfa.  Never  feed  Timothy.  You  Avill 
lose  sheep  and  lambs  if  you  do.  Corn¬ 
stalks  make  a  good  roughage,  as  do  bean 
pods,  which  sheep  seem  to  relish.  Cut 
beets  should  be  fed  once  a  day  in  Winter, 


Eight  to  ten  sheep  can  be  fed  on  the 
grain  that  is  ordinarily  required  by  the 
average  coavt.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
hay  and  pasture.  Sheep  Avill  eat  many 
Aveeds  that  a  coav  will  not  touch  and  in 
many  instances  are  used  for  just  that 
purpose,  to  clean  up  an  old  pasture.  This 
cannot  be  recommended  if  you  Avisli  to 
realize  the  most  from  your  wool,  for 
usually  here  is  where  one  finds  burs  of 
all  kinds,  and  it  does  not  take  long  for 
the  wool  to  be  a  mass  of  them,  and  prac¬ 
tically  worthless. 

This  cross  of  sheep  Avill  raise  lambs 
both  Spring  and  Fall  Avhen  Avell-cared 
for.  One  eAve  owned  by  E.  A.  Lamphere, 
my  father,  has  had  four  lambs  in  a  year. 
Last  August  she  had  a  buck  lamb.  It 
thrived  and  Avas  butchered  in  January, 
bringing  a  good  price.  In  March  the  same 
ewe  gave  birth  to  twins,  a  eAve  and  a  buck. 
The  ewe  has  been  reserved  for  breeding 
and  the  buck  is  to  be  butchered.  About 
four  Aveeks  ago  she  dropped  lier  fourth 
Iamb.  An  average  production  from  a 
CAATe  ( avooI  and  lambs)  runs  from  $20  to 
$38  Avitli  the  sheep  herself  left. 

It  is  hard  to  compare  sheep  with  other 
farm  animals,  as  from  my  observation 
no  tAA'o  herds  of  same  number  of  coaats  av i  1 1 
produce  the  same  profit,  due  to  difference 
in  selection,  management  and  feed^  The 
same  can  be  said  of  sheep  and  I  think 
of  any  farm  animal.  But  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  state  that  those  avIio  are  most 
successful  raising  sheep  are  those  •Avho 
like  sheep  and  enjoy  working  with  them. 
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CYANOGAS  A-Dust  will  do  it.  A 
puff  or  two  in  the  rat-hole  with  the 
Cyanogas  Duster  kills  the  rats  al¬ 
most  instantly.  That’s  all  there  is 
to  it.  Cyanogas  gives  off  a  poison 
gas  that  they  can’t  escape. 


"It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them.” 


Just  as  quick  and  sure  for  ground¬ 
hogs,  woodchucks,  prairie  dogs, 
ground  squirrels,  moles  and  ants. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas 
A-Dust,  or  send  us  $2.00  for  trial 
outfit  of  1-lb.  can  and  special  duster 
with  hose  for  killing  rats.  Sent  ex¬ 
press  collect. 

Write  lor  Leaflet  26 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

511  Fifth  Ave.  NewYork,N.Y. 


Will  You 
Reap? 

The  farmer  who  sees 
his  opportunity  and 
grasps  it  is  the  prosper¬ 
ous  farmer  in  the  end. 
Such  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  awaits  you  in 
Spartanburg  County, 
South  Carolina,  the 
heart  of  the  famous 
Piedmont  Section. 
Grasp  it — let  your  son 
know  about  it. 

A  postcard  will  bring  a  Free  Book 
that  tells  you  all  about  this  rich  farm 
land.  The  soil  is  now  growing  all  kinds 
of  crops,  bringing  prosperity  to  the 
farmers.  Land  can  be  bought  at  half  the 
price  of  Northern  farms— one  and  two- 
horse  farms  resulting  from  the  breaking 
up  of  the  old  plantations.  A  small 
amount  of  money  will  start  you  on  your 
way  to  prosperous  farming  in  a  county 
with  an  8-month  growing  season. 

Send  for  the  book  today.  Be  sure  that 
your  son  sees  it.  He  deserves  the  great 
opportunity  of  growing  up  with  the 
growing  South. 

FARM  BUREAU 

Montgomery  Building  -  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Spartanburg  County 


(S  n'losljr} 


p  pr'PES 


cw  York’s  Largest 


RAW  FUR 


pOR  bigger  prices,  quicker  payments,  square  dea 
■L  and  liberal  assortment,  ship  your  raw  furs  tc 
Geo.  I.  Fox  Inc.,  in  New  York  where  90  %  of  al 
furs  are  marketed.  We  charge  no  commission.  W< 
pay  or  refund  all  shipping  charges.  We  keep  yoi 
correctly  posted  on  the  latest  fur  prices.  Send  you: 
name  and  address  at  once  for  the  FOX-New  Yorl 
Guaranteed  Fur  Price  List  and  FREE  Shipping  Tags 
and  get  New  York  Market  Quotations. 


GEORGE  I.  FOX,  Inc. 

232  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


PRICE 

$]00 

De¬ 
livered 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  83-87  GREEN  ST..  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


for  Stock 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition, 
or.  Worms. Most  lor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


If  you  do  not  have  a  natural  love  for 
sheep  your  work  with  them  will  be  more 
difficult.  You  are  apt  to  slight  some  of 
the  details  which  to  you  may  seem  un¬ 
necessary,  with  the  result  that  your 
profit  will  be  less.  But  all  conditions  be¬ 
ing  equal  more  money  can  be  made  from 
sheep  with  less  work  than  from  a  herd 
of  cows,  especially  since  tuberculin  test¬ 
ing  has  so  seriously  interfered  with  dairy¬ 
ing  in  some  sections  by  thoroughly  dis¬ 
couraging  farmers  who  have  tried  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  money-making  herd.  As  yet 
sheep  do  not  have  to  be  tested. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  D.  v.  A. 


Raising  Dairy  Calf 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  calf  was  born  to  our 
cow.  This  being  our  first  year  in  the 
farm  business  I  desire  to  know  how  long 
she  must  nurse  the  cow,  and  what  to  feed 
her  when  weaned.  H.  s. 

New  York. 

Calves  have  been  raised  successfully 
by  various  methods.  "Whatever  plan  is 
used  must  include  cleanliness  in  feed 
utensils  and  housing,  plenty  of  exercise, 
and  direct  sunlight. 

A  common  method  is  to  let  the  calf 
nurse  three  or  four  days.  Then  feed 
whole  milk  for  three  weeks.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  week  start  substituting  sweet 
skim-milk,  say  one-eighth  each  day,  un¬ 
til  only  skim-milk  is  used.  If  from  the 
separator  remove  froth  or  foam.  Feed 
three  times  a  day  at  regular  intervals.  Do 
not  overfeed,  and  watch  the  bowels  for 
any  sign  of  scours.  The  feeding  of  milk 
may  be  continued  around  five  or  six 
months.  After  two  months  many  feeders 
use  sour  milk,  which  appears  to  be  suit¬ 
able  if  in  good  condition. 

Meanwhile  the  ealf  is  allowed  to  pick 
at  a  little  good  hay,  clover  or  Alfalfa 
preferred,  and  a  mixture  of  grain,  such 
as  ground  corn,  oats  and  bran — only  a 
moderate  amount  of  Alfalfa  or  grain. 

"When  the  milk  is  discontinued  at 
around  six  months  the  ealf  should  be  eat¬ 
ing  a  regular  ration  of  grain  and  hay. 
No  stated  amount  can  be  named.  The 
essential  is  for  the  feeder  to  watch  the 
calf  and  keep  it  in  good  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  A  little  oilmeal,  provided  it  is  fed 
carefully,  is  an  advantage. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  AIAN- 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October 
1,  1926. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

I’.efore  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  savs  that  he  is 
the  business  manager  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica¬ 
tion  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  Section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  Tiarnes  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publishers:  The  Rural  Publishing  Companv,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodeliff 
Lake,  N.  J. 

Managing  Editor:  Herbert  W.  Collingwood, 
Wcodoiiflf  Lake.  N.  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Dillon,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Woodeliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

3.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees,  or 
other  security  holders. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of1  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  tbp  books  of  the  company  as  trus¬ 
tee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  lias 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  se¬ 
curities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  Sth 
day  of  October,  1926. 

WILLIAM  A.  CROSBY,  (Seal) 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County,  N.  Y.,  No. 
276.  Certificate  filed  in  all  counties  in  New 
York.  Register  No.  8136.  My  commission  ex¬ 
pires  March  30,  1928. 


Employer  :  “What !  you  want  a  raise? 
Why,  when  I  was  an  office  boy,  I  had  to 
work  five  years  before  I  got  one.”  Office 
Boy :  “Yes’sir,  but  perhaps  you  was  one 
of  those  fat-head  kids  that  ain’t  worth  a 
raise.” — Newark  News. 


pays  to 
buy  good  13 
FarmFenc  e/£ 


TXTHEN  you  buy  fence,  consider  not  only 
*  "  its  original  cost,  but  the  dollar  and  cents 
value  you  will  receive  in  length  of  service. 
Ask  yourself  how  long  will  it  last,  is  it  of  uni¬ 
formly  good  quality  throughout,  will  it  resist 
rust  and  corrosion,  and  is  it  easily  erected  over 
all  types  of  ground  conditions? 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  found  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer  to  all  these  questions  in  Page — 
America’s  first  Farm  Fence.  Constructed 
sturdy  and  strong,  Page  is  heavily  galvanized 
to  resist  corrosion.  Elasticity  is  provided  for 
to  withstand  the  impact  of  animals  and  to  keep 
it  rigid  and  taut  under  varying  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  Line  wires  and  stay  wires  are  secured 
by  the  most  efficient  knots  long  experience 
has  made  it  possible  to  devise. 

4  4  4 

You  will  find  a  size  and  type  of  Page  Fence 
to  meet  every  fence  requirement.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you — you’ll  find  he  carries  the 
style  you  need. 

Page  Steel  and  Wire  Company 

An  Associate  Company  of  the 
American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
Fence  Department 


#3! 


free 

Write  today  for  inter 
esting  literature  de¬ 
scribing  in  detail  why 
Page  Fence  is  the  most 
economical  and  per¬ 
manent  protection  you 
can  purchase. 


PAGE  FENCE 


•g—i— — i 

District  Sales  Offices: 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 

In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Co.,  Limited 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


North  Florida  Farms 

Truck,  fruit,  poultry  and  dairy  farms  in  sizes  to  suit. 
Sandy  red  clay  and  loams  in  hills  of  Jefferson  County  ; 
cleared  and  ready  for  the  plow  ;  $25  to  $50  per  acre  ; 
small  down  payment;  long  time  ;  splendid  markets  for 
everything  right  in  Florida ;  good  climate,  schools, 
churches  and  splendid  roads  ;  two  great  trunk  line 
railroad  systems  cross  here.  All  important  National  and 
State  Highways  of  the  southeast  center  on  Monticello  ; 
the  middle  gateway  to  Florida.  For  information  write 
CHAMBER  UP  COMMERCE,  Monticello,  Florida 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

Poultry  Account  Book. — Simple,  ef¬ 
ficient  ;  $1,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $1.25. 

Trap-nest  Record  Cards. — 50,  $1.10; 

100.  $2. 

Monthly  Egg  Record  Cards. — 4  do*., 
$1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  cards  free.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 


| ALFALFA,  CLOVER 


OR  ANY  HAY 


^NAPPIDCORN 


CORN  FODDER^ 


N9Z4  + 


Feeders  0„, 
book  of  Bet: 


Why  Cows  and  Steers  Have  Four  Stomachs 

To  digest  all  at  one  time  the  whole  plant;  stalk,  stems,  leaves 
and  seeds  exactly  as  it  grew. 

To  produce  the  most  milk  or  beef,  grains  and  roughages 
should  be  ground  and  mixed  into  a  bulky  feed.  Only  then  will 
the  whole  feed  plant  be  completely  digested. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  “The  Feeder’s  Own  Book  of 
Facts,”  and  read  how  40,000  Letz-Dixie  users  have  proved 
this  simple  feeding  method  yields  two  to  four  times  the 
average  dairy  or  beef  profit. 

Letz  Mfg.  Company,  1133  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

MIXED  FEED 
MAKER 

What  Thousands  of  Farmers 
Say  the  Letz-Dixie  Will  Do  For  You 

Will  increase  animal  tm  Will  require  only  60%  to  <*  Will  save  25%  of  your 
75%  as  much  feed  crops.  3  present  labor  cost. 


I  Will  increase  animat 
production  15%  to  30%. 

4  Will  release  25%  to50^ 
acreage  for  cash  crops 


Will  release  25%  to  50%  more  g  Will  greatly  improve  the  health  and 

9  prolong  the  productive  life  of 
every  cow  in  your  herd. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Henyard 


Determining  Sex  in  Animals 

Has  any  experimenting  come  to  your 
attention  whereby  in  breeding  Leghorns 
it  has  been  possible  to  produce  a  larger 
per  cent  pullets  than  cockerels  with  any 
degree  of  certainty?  For  the  last  two 
years  I  have  bred  cockerels  to  yearling 
hens,  and  while  the  hatches  have  been 
very  fertile  each  year  they  have  thrown 
about  60  per  cent  males.  I  have  kept 
the  cockerels  away  from  the  hens  until 
breeding  time  and  have  mated  about  one 
cockerel  to  12  hens  in  flocks  of  about  a 
hundred.  One  year  I  mated  cockerels 
with  pullets,  and  one  of  my  friends  mated 
roosters  with  pullets,  but  with  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  results.  In  all  cases  at 
least  50  per  cent  were  males.  My  eggs 
have  been  very  fertile.  This  Spring  out 
of  S00  eggs  less  than  two  dozen  were 
infertile.  Do  you  think  that  I  may  be 
using  too  many  males  to  the  number  of 
hens?  Would  that  have  a  tendency  to 
throw  more  males.  Last  season  I  sold 
a  hatching  of  17  eggs  to  an  Italian. 
Later  in  the  season  I  met  him  and  asked 
how  the  hatch  came  out.  He  said, 
“Every  egga  hatch  and  every  chicken  a 
roost.  ”  I  am  glad  that  all  my  hatches 
do  not  run  so  strong  to  males,  but  would 
be  greatly  pleased  if  you  were  able  to 
give  me  any  information  that  might  help 
me  to  cut  my  present  per  cent.  F.  K.  B. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

I 'know  of  no  experiments  that  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  method  of  ma¬ 
terially  changing  the  comparative  number 
of  individuals  of  the  two  sexes  in  any 
kind  of  animal  breeding,  Once  in  a 
while,  some  medical  scientist  attains  brief 
fame  by  announcing  that  he  has  discov¬ 
ered  a  method  of  controlling  sex  in  the 
unborn  child,  but  the  fame,  heretofore, 
has  been  as  brief  as  the  proposed  method 
has  shown  itself  to  be  fallacious.  It 
would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  breeder  if  he  could  control  the  sex 
of  the  unborn,  and  the  poultry-keeper 
wishes  that  he  could  even  distinguish  the 
sex  of  his  chicks  immediately  after 
hatching.  If  some  practicable  method 
had  been  discovered,  I  think  that  we 
would  be  safe  in  assuming  that  it  would 
have  become  a  matter  of  general  knowl¬ 
edge  and,  so  far  at  least,  it  has  not.  The 
percentage  of  the  sexes  varies  consider¬ 
ably,  but  manages  to  maintain  an  average 
of  about  half  and  half,  one  year  with 
another.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Italian  who  reported  every  chicken  a 
rooster  was  spoofing  a  litle,  but  few 
poultrymen  have  not  had  that  feel¬ 
ing  at  times  as  they  looked  over  their 
growing  flocks.  However,  the  males  in 
the  flocks  of  White  Leghorns  make  the 
biggest  showing  as  they  are  growing ;  and 
it  takes  the  final  culling  to  establish  the 
actual  number  of  pullets. 

After  all,  would  it  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  poultry,  or  any  other  animal  in¬ 
dustry  if  man  could  absolutely  control 
all  factors  concerned?  What  would  be 
the  result  if  all  chicks  could  be  pullets 
and  all  prove  300-egg  producers,  or  how 
would  the  orchardist  fare  if  every  tree 
lived  and  produced  an  annual  crop  of 
full  oroportions?  Nature  is  kind  in  her 
limitations,  as  well  as  in  her  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  if  we  were  permitted  to 
cease  the  struggle  against  the  former  our 
final  end  would  be  disaster.  M.  B.  D. 


Where  the  Bad  Eggs  Come 
From 

One  of  my  customers,  to  whom  I  de¬ 
liver  eggs,  complained  that  she  found  a 
bad  egg  among  the  eggs  I  delivered  her. 
I  told  her  that  it  must  be  a  mistake,  but 
she  insisted  that  I  delivered  her  a  bad 
egg,  so  after  that  I  would  not  sell  her 
any  more  eggs.  It  came  out  later  that 
this  lady  had  bought  fresh  eggs  from 
me  for  her  husband,  and  store  eggs  for 
the  children.  One  of  the  boys  liked  the 
fresh  eggs  also,  so  he  took  the  store  eggs 
and  changed  them  for  the  fresh  eggs. 
That  is  when  the  bad  egg  came  to  be  bad. 

I  supply  a  lady  with  fresh  eggs,  and 
not  having  enough  for  her  need  that  day 
she  sent  to  the  delicatessen  for  some  fresh 
eggs.  Two  of  the  eggs  she  boiled  foi  two 
minutes,  and  when  she  opened  them  tney 
were  hard.  Thinking  there  might  be 
something  wrong  she  took  three  eggs  and 
boiled  them  for  two  minutes,  and  found 
them  also  hard.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  as  to  that?  F.  J. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  fresh  egg  would 
coagulate  in  two  minutes’  boiling.  These 
delicatessen  stores  sometimes  sell  hard- 
boiled  eggs  as  well  as  “fresh  eggs,”  and 
our  guess  is  that  these  eggs  were  boiled 
and  by  -some  mistake  mixed  in  with  the 
“fresh”  stock.  That  seems  to  be  a  fair 
explanation  of  the  trouble. 


Improving  a  Ration 

I  am  feeding  my  flock  of  124  White 
Leghorn  pullets,  daily,  as  follows :  10 
lbs.  of  coarse  cracked  corn — in  hopper 
before  the  flock  at  all  times,  3  lbs.  mash, 
composed  of  20  lbs.  bran,  10  lbs.  mid¬ 
dlings,  10  lbs.  ground  oats,  10  lbs.  corn- 
meal,  5  lbs.,  meat  scrap,  2  lbs,  bonemeal, 


%  lb.  salt.  Is  it  advisable  that  I  con¬ 
tinue  this  same  formula  for  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter?  My  flock  apparently  is  doing  very 
well  on  the  above.  Last  season  I  started 
feeding  mash  in  large  feed  hopper,  hav¬ 
ing  it  before  the  flock  all  the  time,  on 
September  17.  Would  you  think  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  start  it  at  about  the  same 
time  this  year,  as  the  flock  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  age?  w.  g.  h. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Your  ration  would  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  some  milk,  either  as  dry  milk 
in  the  mash  or  liquid  milk  fed  separately  ; 
the  proportion  of  meat  scrap  is  not  very 
high  and  semi-solid  buttermilk,  dry  milk 
or  skim-milk  would  add  animal  protein 
in  its  best  form.  The  pullets  should  get 
more  whole  grain  than  mash  until  time 
to  place  them  in  Winter  quarters,  so 
that  they  may  become  fat,  then  the  mash 
may  be  kept  before  them  all  of  the  time 
to  encourage  laying.  If  the  mash  is  be¬ 
fore  them  now,  the  feeding  of  whole  grain 
in  sufficient  quantity  will  keep  them 
from  eating  too  much  mash  and  too  little 
grain,  since  the  whole  grain  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  It  is  not  clear  from  your  state¬ 
ment  whether  it  is  the  cracked  corn  or 
the  mash  that  is  in  the  hopper  before  the 
pullets  at  all  times,  but  I  assume  that  it 
is  the  latter,  since  the  grain  is  usually 
hand  fed.  M.  B.  D. 


Windpuffs  in  Capons 

We  have  made  a  number  of  capons, 
and  they  all  have  windpuffs  and  when 
we  make  a  stitch  or  cut  to  let  the  wind 
out  it  keeps  coming  back.  Is  this  usual 
or  is  it  because  we  are  just  beginners? 
Is  it  necessary  to  sterilize  the  instru¬ 
ments  when  caponizing,  that  is,  between 
each  chicken,  and  if  so,  what  is  best  to 
use  to  sterilize  them?  ii.  L.  ii. 

Windpuffs  recur  frequently  after  be¬ 
ing  deflated.  Prick  them  as  often  as  nec¬ 
essary  until  they  cease  to  form.  They 
may  occur  for  weeks  after  the  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sterilize  the 
instruments  after  each  operation  if 
things  are  kept  clean.  It  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  insure  surgical  clean¬ 
liness  in  this  operation,  but  strict  clean¬ 
liness  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
may  be  observed.  Bits  of  feather  or 
other  foreign  matter  should  be  removed 
before  the  opening  is  closed,  if  any  have 
found  entrance.  M.  B.  D. 


Snakeroot  and  Paralysis 

Would  you  give  me  information  on  a 
weed  called  white  snakeroot?  I  am  los¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  five-month  old.  pullets  by  a 
disease  resembling  paralysis,  leg  weak¬ 
ness,  etc.,  accompanied  by  violent  trem 
bling.  J.  J.  H. 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

White  snakeroot  is  a  weed  growing  in 
the  woods  and  clearings  of  eastern  United 
States.  It  is  from  one  to  four  feet  in 
height,  with  slender  stem  bearing  at  the 
top  clusters  of  white  flowers.  It  is  re¬ 
puted  poisonous  to  cattle  but  I  have  not 
known  of  any  complaints  of  the  kind  in 
the  case  of  fowls,  possibly  because  fowls 
are  not  usually  kept  in  places  where  this 
weed  abounds.  It  seems  to  me  more 
likely  that  your  flock  of  pullets  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  leg  paralysis  of  unknown 
origin  which  is  prevalent.  A  dose  of 
castor  oil  when  any  symptoms  are  noted 
is  a  good  thing  to  give,  one  to  two  tea¬ 
spoons  to  each  bird  being  sufficient. 

M.  B.  D. 


Leg  Paralysis 

I  have  a  flock  of  75  White  Wyandotte 
pullets  a  year  old  in  June.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  be  blind,  some  of  them  have 
a  white  discharge  and  afterwards  it  be¬ 
comes  yellow  and  their  feet  stick  out  be¬ 
hind  and  they  lose  the  use  of  their  legs. 
Can  you  tell  me  a  treatment  for  them? 

Jay,  N.  Y.  w.  H. 

Leg  paralysis  , accompanied  by  blind¬ 
ness  in  some  cases,  is  frequently  caused 
by  a  disease  of  the  central  nerve  system, 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  This  disease  has 
been  widespread  for  several  years,  causing 
heavy  losses  in  many  flocks.  It  may  ap¬ 
pear' at  any  time  of  the  year  ,  and  affect 
either  young  or  old  birds,  but  it  has  been 
rather  more  prevalent  among  flocks  on 
range  and  young  birds.  Pullets  seem  to 
be  more  frequently  affected  than  cocker¬ 
els.  No  cause  has  been  found  and  no 
remedy  is  known,  though  rotation  of 
flocks  to  unused  ground  and  generally 
sanitary  conditions  are  recommended  as 
measures  of  control.  This  disease  has 
been  particularly  studied  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station  at  Kingston, 
Bulletin  202,  recently  issued,  being  a  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  what  is  known  of 
the  subject.  Judging  from  the  number 
of  inquiries  which  have  reached  us  within 
the  past  two  or  three  months,  this  trouble 
has  been  particularly  prevalent  recently. 

M.  B.  D. 


Laying  Possibilities 

Will  year-old  hens  that  are  wanting 
to  sit  in  September  lay  this  Winter,  and 
if  broken  up  at  once  about  how  soon 
should  they  start  to  lay?  We  have  also 
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had  four  pullets  that  were  hatched  in 
March,  laid  a  few  eggs  and  wanted  to 
sit.  This  seems  very  unusual,  and  we 
have  some  doubt  if  they  will  lay  this 
Winter.  The  year-old  hens  that  we 
killed  after  wanting  to  sit  had  quanti¬ 
ties  of  small  eggs.  R.  a.  t. 

Hollowville,  N.  Y. 

Yearling  hens  will  take  two  or  three 
months  in  which  to  molt  and  prepare  for 
another  year's  production  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  you  will  probably  not 
get  many  eggs  from  your  flock  of  this 
age  until  after  the  first  of  next  year.  It 
is  the  pullets  that  are  depended  upon 
for  eggs  during  the  first  half  of  the  Win¬ 
ter.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  in¬ 
dividual  hens  in  this  respect,  but  the 
above  applies  to  the  flock  as  a  whole. 

Early  hatched  pullets  may  lay  a  few 
eggs  in  the  Fall  and  then  molt  and  take 
about  as  much  time  to  get  into  produc¬ 
tion  again  as  mature  fowls.  Early  pul¬ 
lets  that  show  evidence  of  reaching  lay¬ 
ing  maturity  too  soon  should  be  held  back 
by  whole  grain  feeding  and  range,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  bring  them  into  Winter 
quarters  fat  and  in  condition  to  make 
good  use  of  the  laying  mash  then  fed.  By 
restricting  or  removing  the  high  protein 
mashes  fed  and  using  whole  grain  instead, 
development  is  retarded  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  laying  will  be  postponed.  Leg¬ 
horns  may  be  expected  to  begin  laying  in 
September  in  the  nothern  States  if 
hatched  in  April,  or  at  about  five  months 
of  age,  but  beginning  means  only  an  oc¬ 
casional  egg  or  a  few  from  the  flock  for 
several  weeks  and  until  they  gradually 
come  into  full  production.  M.  B.  D. 


Treatment  of  Round  Worms 

I  am  interested  in  the  tliree-day  clean¬ 
ing  cycle  recommended  for  round  worms 
and  coccidiosis.  The  treatment  consists 
of  “Black  Leaf  40,”  and  Epsom  salts,  but 
it  is  not  clear  in  my  mind  whether  I 
dose  once  and  then  three  times  or  dose 
before  each  cleaning.  Will  you  advise 
me  ?  A.  D. 

Candia,  N.  II. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  “three-day 
cycle”  mentioned,  though  the  use  of 
“Black  Leaf  40”  may  be  as  suggested  by 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Give  the  flock  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  in  the  morning,  with  no  food  through 
the  day.  A  pound  of  Epsom  salts  to  each 
100  fowls  is  the  customary  dose.  Toward 
night  feed  a  wet  mash  in  which  Black 
Leaf  40,  two  teaspoons  to  a  quart  of  wa¬ 
ter,  has  been  mixed.  Give  all  that  the 
birds  will  eat.  On  the  following  day, 
give  another  dose  of  Epsom  salts  and  re¬ 
peat  the  whole  procedure  after  a  week’s 
interval  if  necessary.  M.  B.  D. 


Comparative  Value  of  Skim- 
milk  and  Whey 

Will  you  give  me  the  relative  value  of 
skimmed  whey  and  skimmed  milk?  Is 
skimmed  whey  of  any  particular  value  to 
grow  calves?  R.  E.  M. 

Rushford,  N.  Y. 

Whey  is  usually  fed  to  pigs,  for  which 
its  feeding  value  is  considered  about  half 
that  of  skim-milk.  It  is  not  a  good  food 
for  calves  but  may  be  fed  to  them  if  care 
as  to  quantity  and  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  whey  is  taken.  As  it  comes  from 
the  cheese  factory  it  is  ordinarily  pretty 
poor  and  sometimes  dangerous  stuff. 
Whey  has  had  nearly  all  of  the  casein 
and  fat  of  the  milk  removed,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  poor  in  protein  and  fat."  If  the  whey 
is  skimmed,  it  has  still  less  fat  and  its 
value  is  reduced  accordingly.  Skim-milk 
is  a  high  protein  food,  to  be  fed  with 
other  foods  more  rich  in  fattening  qual¬ 
ities.  Whey  is  a  low  protein  food,  to  be 
fed  with  foods  of  higher  protein  content. 
If  whey  is  given  to  calves,  it  should  be 
fed  as  fresh  as  possible  and  with  due 
care.  M-  u* 


30-Day  Sale  ol  High  Production 

Trapnested,  State,  lilood  tested,  M.  Ae. 

R.  I.  Red  &  Shattoockquis  While  Wyandottes 

Also  Large  Quantity  of  Practically  New 

Equipment  and  12,000  Egg  Buckeye  Incubator 

Hundreds  of  309  to  2.r>0  record  birds,  pedigree  males 
laying  pullets.  A  wonderful  chance  to  buy  quality  stock 
at  reasonable  prices.  Write  at  once  for  sales  list  list  of 
equipment  and  catalogue.  Better  visit  us  and  see  our 
stock.  SHATTOOCKQUIS  RESERVATION 
E.  D.  SMITH,  Poultry  Mgr.  West  Brookfield,  Mass 


PULLETS 

March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 


From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Heal  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt.,  Carlisle,  Mass! 

P.  S.— We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  S5.U0  each* 
These  will  improve  your  (locks. 


Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

April  Hatched.  812.00  each’ 
May  Hatched,  811.65.  White 
Leghorns,  11  mos.  old,  811.50 
each.  Ship  any  number.  C.  O.  ]>.  on  approval, 

W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


The  Kent  Barred  Rocks 

20%  off  on  hens,  cocks,  cockerels.  Ready-to-lay 
pullets  for  sale.  Pedigreed  stock.  Circular. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT  ::  CAZENOVIA,  N.  y! 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Del! 


Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  Pullets  L^iuV^^ 

Breeders.  JULES  F.  FKANIAIS,  Wesihnniptoii  Beach,  N.  Y> 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm 

Cockerels— handsome,  vigorous  birds,  3  lbs.  and  over 
#2.00  each.  A.  II,  PENN  V,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


2,000  Surplus  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Free  range  at  a  reasonable  price.  All  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Every  one  guaranteed.  Cockerels  from 
high  productive  stock.  HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Ml.  Airy.  Md. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets  —  6 

ItnfT  liork  Pullets,  *2.  White  Itock  llreodinp  Cockerels,  fjoOd 
stock,  #4.  II  it  in  liter’s  Turin*,  1L1,  Frenuhtowii,  !N.  J. 


PURE  HANSON  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

PEA11L  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  N.  J.' 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 


Beady  to  lay,  #3.00  each. 

KOKEKT  S3UT1I,  Nassuiradox,  Va. 


Pllllnlc  I  pohnrnc  8  "-eeks  00  each,  12  weeks 

ruiieis,  Legnorns,  Yearling  Hens,  #1.10. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  lllllsdule,  New  York 


PULLETS-COCKERELS 

In  Gold  strain.  S.  O.  W.  Letrliorns. 

L.  E.  LNGOLDSDY,  llurtwlck  feenilnury,  N.  Y. 


ALLEN  BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

For  Fall  broilers,  circular.  C.  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY 

FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware  Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A. 


WWYANfinTTE  Pullets*  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

•  II  I  Mil  UU  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


While  Holland  Turkeys 

pi  TT  f  300  June  hatched  W.  Leghorns,  $1 

*  J.  each.  idOO  selected  yearlings,  Bar¬ 

ron  strain,  $1.  150  Black  Giants,  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
May  hatched,  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y’ 


Why  Wait  Till  Breeding  Season? 

Buy  810.00  Wyckoff  and  Barron  Cockerels  now  for  $3.00 
to  *3.00  each.  AN  TOINETTE  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Stamford,  N.  Y 


—  —  —  —  — ■  1CDU  A  Iglll/  I  Ul  quiL.IV  on  A\J  III/  A'Ul  III. 

HUMMER’S  FARMS,  Frenelitowii,  N.  J.,  It  1 


SQUAB  ©  BOOK  ©  FREE 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  free  40-page  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it.  You 
will  be  surprised .  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass# 


EEP  CHICKENS!  YES? 

Tell  us  the  breed  and  how  niany 
and  we’ll  send  you  tree  a  copy  of  the  most 
interesting  poultry  journal  everpublished. 

POULTRY  ITEM,  Box  66,  Sellorsville,  Pa. 


More  Light-More  Eggs! 


Hang  the  new  Poultry  men’s  Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lan¬ 
tern  in  your  hen  house  a  few  hours  these  winter  nights  and  mornings. 
It  puts  your  hens  on  a  spring  laying  schedule.  Longerfeeding  hours 
greatly  increase  egg  production.  Users  report  from  15%  to  20% 
more  eggs  Poultry  authorities  and  practical  poultrymen  recommend 
artificial  light  to  boost  the  egg  yield.  Thousands  are  now  making 
bigger  profits  by  getting  more  egga  while  prices  are  high. 

(ojetnan  Quick-Life 

Poultry  House  lantern 
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This  new,  improved  Quick-Lite  with  extra  large  fount  holds  6  quarts  of 
fuel— gives  60  hours  of  brilliant  light  from  one  filling.  Makes  and  buras 
its  own  gas  from  common  motor  gasoline.  Brighter  than  20  old-style 
oil  lamps.  Can't  spill  fuel  even  if  tipped  over.  Lights  with  matches.  Built  of 
heavy  metals.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Mica  globe.  Won’t  blow  out.  Write  Yo. 
complete  Information  abont  “More  Light— More  Eggs.’’  Address  Dept.RY-n> 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY,  Wichita,  Kan*. 

I  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES  TORONTO.  CANADA 
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Reduce  the  amount  of  meat  , 
scraps  to  only  10%  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  mash.  Then  in¬ 
clude  E  lbs.  of  FOS-FOR-US 
GRIT  Meal  in  every  100  lbs.  of 
mash.  Keep  FOS-FOR-US  Grit 
in  the  hoppers  at  all  times. 
FOS-FOR-US  Poultry  Minerals 
reduce  mortality,  give  superior 
shell  texture.  Because  they  are 
high  in  LIME  and  PHOSPHO¬ 
RUS  content,  they  replace  oys¬ 
ter  shell  and  bone  meal. 

“I  get  phosphorus  minerals/or 
almost  a  song  and  supply  an 
excellent  grade  of  carbonate  of 
lime  for  egg  shells  when  I  feed 
FOS-FOR-US”. 

BENJAMIN  BROWER 
Hempstead ,  L .  I . ,  N .  Y. 
If  you  want  similar  results— de¬ 
mand  FOS-FOR-US  GRIT  and 
GRIT  MEAL.  SoIdinlOO  lb. bags 
at  your  dealer's  ordirectfrom  us. 

VTrita  fcr  frr r.  samples 
and  booklet. 

International 

Agricultural 

Corporation 

General  Offices: 

61  Broadway,  Dept.  K ,  NewYork 
Mines:  Columbia,  Tenn. 


GIVE  YOUR 
*  POULTRY, HOGS 
AND  CATTLE 
This  Preferred 
Food  Supplement 

Write  for  FREE 
'  Samples  t 

fRU  YEN’S  FISH 
MEAL,  made  from 
*—'■  freshly -caught  Men¬ 
haden  fish, — thoroughly  cook¬ 
ed,  dried,  pressed  and  finely 
ground.  —  is  today  the  most 
popular  food  supplement  for 
poultry,  hogs  and  cattle.  It 
gives  the  required  proteins  and 
minerals  for  rapid  growth  and 
robust  health.  Clean,  pure  and 
"nourishing. 


rrn 


CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Prepare  Now  For  Winter  Eggs 
Feed  your  PULLETS 

MAURER'S  KWALITY 

MEAT  &  BONE  SCRAP 

WITH  THEIR  MASH 

A  poultry  food  that  is  absolutely  pure  Meat  and 
Bone  Scrap.  Contains  no  tankage,  wood,  nails, 
hotel  refuse  or  any  adulteration.  A  ration  with 
all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 

MORE  EGGS 

HEALTHIER  HENS 

BIGGER  PROFITS 

Ask  yonr  dealer  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 
[For  free  sample,  1926  Almanac ,  write 

MAURER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  R,  Box  365  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


SPROUTED  OA' 

No  Invention  Ijgs  bo  largely  increased 
e$rgr  production  and  the  profits  from 
flock  of  hens  in  winter  as  the 

Close-To-Nature 

CRAIN  SPROUTER 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 

78  Front  Street  COLFAX,  IOWA 


PULLETS 

1,500  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Pullets, _^.pril  and  May 
hatched,  SI. 75  and  $2.00  each,  from  our  famous 
Will- 1  .ay- Well  strain.  Also  a  few  choice  Cocker¬ 
els  at  $5  00  each.  Now  booking  orders  for 
chicks  for  spring  delivery. 

LAUREL  LOCKS  FARMS,  Poultry  Dept.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


TllpgfCyC  Special  Fall  Prices.  M.  Bronze,  W.  Holland 
I  llllnL  I  O  and  Bourbon  Reds.  Toulouse  Geese.  Ducks, 
three  breeds.  List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Bon  79,  Sellersvllle,  Pa 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range,  white  diarrhea  tested  breeding  stock 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM‘  p;<fp.OTT'  Harrington,  Del. 


PULLETS 


S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS —  Barron 
Hollywood  strain.  4  mos.,  SI  SO  ;  5 11108., 

$1.75.  FRED  HEUER,  Sayvllle,  N.  Y. 


tT>  U  1  ICG.  FOR  NOVEMBER  DELIVERY 

m  I  M  V>  F\  White  Wyandottes,  16»  ;  White 
Hocks,  lot;  Heavy  mixed,  12c.  We  ship  C.O.D.,  Postpaid. 
100%  delivery  guaranteed.  JAS.  E.  ULSH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pe. 

We  Purchased  K  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
tine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  ♦»>,  $7.50  and 
#10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Rggs  and  Ohix.  Must  please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Vineland,  N.  J.  Egg  Contest 


This  is  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Experiment  Station.  Each  pen  has  10  birds. 
The  first  column  gives  total  for  week;  second 
column,  total  to  October  2,  192G: 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Ferguson  F'arms,  Tenn . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 

A.  L.  Vreeland,  N.  J . ,**"*"* 

Kuland  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y...... 

Tlios.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farm,  Canada . 

II.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y . 

Howard  A.  Wells,  N.  Y . . 

Kilbourn  Htchry  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich [ 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

C.  W.  Brown,  N.  J . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . ” 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

Columbian  Rocks 


21  1184 

23  1728 

28  2035 

30  1953 

25  1738 

21  1844 

9  1955 

5  964 

25  1950 

36  2222 
32  1835 

27  1210 

15  1585 

21  707 

27  2086 

38  1637 


Lawrence  Whitson,  N.  J .  24 

White  Wyandottes 

G.  Cadwalader,  Pa.., .  25 

Dr.  Jos.  S.  Nief,  N.  J .  13 

Lewis  Farms,  li.  1 .  31 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J .  25 

The  Hayes  Hennery,  N.  H .  24 

Louis  Schaible,  N.  J .  25 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Win.  E.  Roch,  N.  J .  17 

White  Orpingtons 

J.  I.  Lyle,  N.  J .  13 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  27 

S.  Baevsky,  N.  J .  35 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . . .  .  '.  25 

Tanglewold  F'arm,  N.  1 .  24 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa .  39 

Puritas  Spgs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio....'.;.'  19 

James  Whetsel  Bountiful  Farms,  X.J.  29 

Ammakassin  Farm,  N.  Y .  29 

Cioverdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . . .  .  22 

Erlanger  Pltry  Farm,  Ivy .  9 

Andrew  Petro,  Pa .  33 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J .  27 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 34 

Walter’s  P.  L.  Farm,  N.  J .  35 

M.  J.  Quackenbush,  N.  J .  30 

Bitter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  40 

Bitter  Leghorn  F'arm,  N.  J . 44 

Bitter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J .  49 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  25 

Bayville  Farms,  N.  J .  28 

The  Iverr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  j .  20 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  22 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  20 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  29 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J .  25 

St.  John’s  Pltry  Farm,  Mo .  8 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . .  46 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . ....  44 

Fritz  Freyer,  N.  Y . .  [  27 

Evergreen  Pltry  Yards,  Ala . ”  40 

White  Quill  Pltry  Yards,  Wis .  37 

Tlie  Training  School,  N.  J .  22 

Edward  P.  Nief,  N.  J . ”  27 

Northland  F'arms,  Mich .  40 

F.  A.  Millard,  Mo .  39 

Jack  Trevethau,  N.  J . .  . . .  '.  38 

Phillips  Bros.,  N.  J . ’’  39 

Ilambrock  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  37 

Prospect  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  36 

Grove  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  42 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J .  39 

Margaret  B.  Frazier,  N.  J .  23 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J .  33 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J .  27 

Hock  Bros.,  N.  J .  34 

II.  W.  Horstmanu,  N.  J . . .  21 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J .  24 

H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J .  32 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J .  14 

Henry  Bapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  47 

Bockywood  Farm,  N.  J . 30 

B.  &  H.  Wegner,  N.  J . 22 

A.  S.  Walker,  N.  J .  33 

J.  E.  Getsinger,  N.  J .  39 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J .  44 

Harry  C.  Schulz,  N.  J .  28 

Jack  Mitnick,  N.  J .  ,36 

E.  J.  Iiubright,  N.  J . . .  39 

I’inehurst  Farm,  N.  J .  46 

Thomas  Maturo,  N.  J . .  34 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J .  32 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  54 

Rutliford  Jones,  N.  J .  18 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  34 

New  Home  Farm,  N.  J .  16 

Vogels  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  38 

Eigenrauck  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  32 

Jersey-IUue-Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  26 

I!.  A.  Carlton,  N.  J .  21 

John  Salerno,  N.  J .  31 

C.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  J .  42 

Foster  Ave  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  32 

John  C.  Frazier,  N.  J .  40 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns 

Abijah  E.  Hampton,  N.  J .  22 

S.  C.  Anconas 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich .  17 


1508 


1499 

745 

1877 


1823 

1902 

1638 


1655 


1861 


1878 

2024 

1445 

1617 

2178 

1430 

1641 

1874 

1735 

1886 

1396 

1502 

1493 

2370 

1547 

2135 

1761 
1932 
1897 
1746 
1663 
1380 

1762 
1991 
1807 
1048 
2133 
1999 
1427 
2098 
1846 
1570 
1974 
2109 
1807 

1520 
1964 
1819 

1900 
2030 

1901 
2093 
1904 
1817 
1874 
1819 
1792 
1833 
10S9 
2002 
1702 
1034 

1778 
1955 
1879 
1786 
1947 
1867 
1980 
1688 
2184 
2183 
1141 
1633 
1165 

1521 
1995 
1558 
1884 

1779 
20S7 
1829 
1921 


149S 


1372 


Totals 


2912  174865 


Worms  in  Fowls 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorn  hens 
that  are  infested  with  worms.  The  worms 
are  2  to  3  in.  long.  Never  find  more  than 
two  in  one  bird.  Will  you  give  me  a 
remedy?  c.  c.  z. 

Belington,  W.  Va. 

One  or  two  worms  to  a  fowl  do  not  in¬ 
dicate  any  serious  infection  or  the  need 
of  treatment,  save  as  a  precaution  against 
spread  of  these  parasites.  One  of  the 
most  simple  treatments  for  intestinal 
worms  is  that  recommended  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Add  two  teaspoons  of  “Black  Leaf  40”  to 
a  quart  of  water.  Mix  this  with  a  mash 
and  give  the  fowls  all  that  they  Avill  eat 
toward  night,  having  on  the  morning  of 
the  same  day  administered  Epsom  salts 
(1  lb.  to  each  100  birds)  in  wet  mash. 
Give  no  further  food  through  the  day  and 
repeat  the  dose  of  Epsom  salts  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  Black  Leaf  40  is  an  insec¬ 
ticide  used  in  spraying  fruit  trees  and 
may  be  obtained  through  dealers  in  or- 
chardists’  supplies.  It  is  a  preparation 
of  tobacco  containing  nicotine  as  its  ac¬ 
tive  ingredient.  There  is  little  use  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  rid  a  flock  of  intestinal 
worms  unless  the  droppings  are  promptly 
removed  to  prevent  immediate  re-infection 
of  the  birds.  m.  b.  d. 


Barber:  “Hair  cut,  sir?”  Customer: 
“Yes,  but  don't  make  it  too  short;  I  don’t 
want  to  look  effeminate.” — Life. 


PAN-A-CE-A 

Starts  pullets  and 
moulted  hens  to  laying 

Moulting  is  the  off  season  for  eggs.  Even  with  the 
best  of  care,  laying  stops,  egg  organs  are  inactive.  All 
nourishment  goes  to  feather  growing.  That’s  natural. 

But  after  the  moult,  it’s  different.  Now’s  the.  time 
to  tone  up  those  dormant  egg  organs — start  the  feed 
the  egg  way. 

That’s  just  what  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  does.) 
Add  it  to  the  ration,  one  pound  of  Pan-a-ce-a  to 
every  50  pounds  of  mash.  Then  look  for  these  signs: 
See  the  combs  and  wattles  begin  to  turn  red. 

See  them  begin  to  hop  around — the  claws  begin  to» 
dig  in. 

Listen  for  the  song,  scratch  and  cackle.: 

— Then  eggs! 

It’s  the  nerve  tonics  that  cause  the  good  feeling.  It* si 
the  iron  that  makes  the  red  combs. 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  other  elements.  For  instance, 
it  supplies  important  minerals,  calcium  carbonate  and 
calcium  phosphate,  so  essential  to  a  laying  hen. 

Pan-a-ce-a  develops  pullets  and  puts  them  in  the 
pink  of  condition  for  regular  fall  and  winter  layings 

The  cost  is  only  a  trifle 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
need  for  six  months.  But  under  our  make-good  selling  plan, 
it  costs  you  absolutely  nothing  if  you  do  not  find  it  profitable. 

You  have  only  to  take  the  empty  container  back  to  the  dealer 
and  he  will  refund  your  money  or  cancel  the  charge.  We 
reimburse  the  dealer. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have.  There’s  a  right- 
size  package  for  every  flock. 

100  hens,  the  12-lb.  pkg.  200  hens,  the  25-lb.  pail 

60  hens,  the  5-lb.  pkg.  500  hens,  the  100-lb.  drum 

For  fewer  hens,  there  is  a  smaller  package. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


for  hogs, cattle, poultry  8C other  livestock 


WHEN  you  feed  cod  liver  oil  to  your  live  stock  .  .  see  that  it  is  fresh,  pure  and  un¬ 
tainted.  Marden’s  is  rendered  on  board  trawlers  at  sea,  from  fresh  livers,  by  steam, 
soon  after  fish  are  caught.  That’s  why  it  is  fresh,  pure  and  untainted.  MARDEN’S 
is  rich ,  golden  yellow  in  color  and  is  doubly  tested  and  certified  for  Vitamins  A  and  D. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  order  direct  at  these  low  prices :  x  gal.  can  $2. 25  ;  5  gal . 
can  $8-/5 1  10  gal.  can  $16.00 ;  30  gal.  bbl.  $40.30;  33  gal.  bbl.  $74.23.  Shipped  express 
collect. 

Marden-WilH  dom  500-R  Columbia  St.,  Somerville,  Mass 
iviaiucil  YY  liu  210-R  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Write  for  FREE 
helpful  ‘Booklet. 


CLASS  CLOTH 

EST.  1916— PAT'D 

Brings  Eggs 
All  Winter 


(gT  3 

ADMITS  VIOLET  RAYS 

Now  it  is  easy  to  get  lots  of  eggs  all  winter.  Just  build 
this  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed  onto  your  hen  house  to 
admit  the  vitalizing  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  Plain 
glass  stops  them.  These  rays  bring  amazing  winter  egg 
yields.  The  shed  is  cheap  and  easy  to  make.  Gives  twice 
the  room.  Allows  hens  to  scratch  and  work  up  vitality. 
High  winter  egg  prices  repay  its  cost  many  times.  Try  it. 
GLASS  CLOTH  makes  fine,  winter-tight  storm  doors,  win¬ 
dows  and  porch  enclosures.  Just  tack  it  over  your  screens. 
Ideal  for  poultry  houses,  hot  beds,  barns,  repairs,  etc. 

»  -  ITT1I  -1  WTi  Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
»  -  I  *~1  PAN  "  and  36  in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 

|  d  -jT.I  ||H  *1  cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If. 

■  8  tl  !■!  Tl  .1.1  after  ten  days  use,  you  do  not  find 

it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  Common  sense  instructions,  “Feed¬ 
ing  for  Eggs,”  with  each  order.  Catalog  illustrating  uses 
on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell  Glass  Cloth,) 

TURNER  BROS.  Wellington,  Ohio  Dept, 785 


CY  TESTED -GUARANTEED 

V  JJIjf-T l(l£±-€Wonderiu4  for  Poultry- jlnima/s 
From  your  dealer  or  us.  Pay 


postman  $2.00  gal.  plus  post 
age  from  our  nearest  stocks 
at  Pittsburg,  St. Louis,  St. Paul, 
Wichita,  Savannah,  Galveston, 
Deadwood,  Butte,  Portland,  Ore. 
Salt  Lake,  Frisco.  Liitr>t»r,.D,«l«nwriit. 
SW1FT1DE  CO.  Pier  3,  Portland,  M»ine 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

HaLL’S  CHICKS  TO  ORDER 

wifL  Leghorns— free  from  White  Diarrhea 
J™-' ■  ;-re,  delivery  guaranteed.  Reds,  #25.00  per 
100:  Leghorns.  $22.00.  HALL  BROS.,  Poplar 
Hill  I  arm,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HUBBARD’S  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

HUBBARD  FARMs  '-  VVji'LPOLE^  N.  H. 

u  KNICKERBOCKER’S  REDS5*1: 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  bred  for 
size,  lype,  vigor,  dark  rich  red  color  and  heavy  laving 
Ship  O.  O.  D  on  approval.  Catalog  free 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  R.  36.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

COCKERELS  and  PULLETS 

from  Nort  h  American  contest  winning  stock,  egg  records 
260  to  312  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Cockerels,  *25  per  doz  un- 
Pullets,  $1.75  up.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  P.rl  Royal.  P,' 

Kline’s  brockd  Chicks 

(Parks  strain).  None  better.  Big,  strong 
and  guaranteed,  October,  14c;  November, 
.  .  J- *c-  Discount  on  1,000.  Mix,  12c.  Can 

ship  C.  O,  D.  Cockerels,  $5.00  on  approval. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  have  a  request  to  deposit  my  real 
estate  bonds  issued  by  G.  L.  Miller  & 
Company  of  New  York  with  a  committee 
which  has  been  formed  since  the  company 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  send  the  bonds  to  the 
committee?  E.  m. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No.  We  advise  you  not  to  send  the  bonds 
to  any  committee.  These  bonds  simply 
show  you  have  a  part  ownership  in  a 
mortgage  on  a  lot  and  building.  G.  L.  Mil¬ 
ler  &  Company  sold  bonds  against  the  first 
mortgage,  and  used  the  pi*oceeds  of  the 
bonds  to  buy  another  mortgage,  and  then 
sold  bonds  against  that  mortgage,  too, 
and  repeated  the  process  many  times.  The 
company  guaranteed  the  bonds,  but  the 
guarantee  is  probably  worthless.  How¬ 
ever,  each  mortgage  is  against  a  particu¬ 
lar  piece  of  property.  Some  of  the  mort¬ 
gages  are  good ;  some  are  not.  If  you 
happen  to  have  bonds  against  one  of  the 
good  mortgages  you  are  all  right,  and  the 
committee  can  do  you  no  good,  but  might 
embarrass  you,  and  is  quite  sure  to  make 
you  expense.  If  you  have  a  share  in 
a  mortgage  that  is  not  good  you  will 
need  to  look  after  it  later  on  because 
other  bondholders  in  the  same  mortgage 
may  foreclose,  and  freeze  you  out.  We 
have  sources  of  information  and  while  it 
is  not  as  definite  in  all  cases  as  we  could 
wish  it  does  lend  encouragement  to  hold¬ 
ers  of  some  of  the  particular  bonds. 

Is  National  Automobile  Service,  1110 
Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  trustworthy 
concern  to  have  dealings  with?  Their 
agent  offered  big  inducements,  such  as 
rebate  on  gas  and  oil  at  certain  stations 
throughout  Jersey,  also  life  insurance, 
liability  to  $5,000,  property  damage  up 
to  $500  and  full  value  for  my  own  car  if 
totally  wrecked,  and  free  towing  from 
any  point  in  Jersey,  all  for  $24.50  for 
two  years.  w.  H.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

Here  is  the  “service  contract"  again, 
which  has  so  many  times  been  discussed 
in  this  department.  We  have  yet  to  find 
any  of  the  concerns  selling  this  form  of 
contract  to  have  an  established  financial 
rating.  National  Automobile  Service 
Corp.,  is  not  listed  by  Bradstreet’s.  A 
corporation  without  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  can  promise  “the  earth"  without 
hesitation.  The  B.  N.-Y.’s  files  show 
that  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  “service 
contract  schemes”  have  operated  during 
the  past  three  years.  They  flourish  for  a 
time  and  then  disappear,  leaving  those 
who  have  paid  the  fee  on  such  contracts 
holding  the  bag.  If  any  such  concerns 
faithfully  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  we  have  no  record  of  it.  The  life 
insurance  is  just  an  extra  bit  of  bait — 
that  is  all. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  press 
that  it  is  a  great  responsibility  to  place 
upon  the  publisher  to  make  him  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  truth  of  the  advertisements 
that  appear  in  his  columns.  After  a 
moment’s  study,  this  objection  is  not  wor¬ 
thy  of  very  much  consideration.  Every 
business  man  in  the  country  must  take 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  his  busi¬ 
ness  lawfully.  The  publisher  should  not 
be  made,  and  does  not  expect  to  be  made, 
an  exception.  The  publisher  can  easily 
secure  all  the  necessary  facts  about  the 
advertiser.  Most  of  these  advertisements 
"re  fraudulent  upon  their  face  and  can¬ 
not  possibly  deceive  the  publisher  as  to 
their  character.  Take  the  most  common 
class— those  that  promise  to  give  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  All  advertisements 
using  the  word  “free,”  are  open  to  gravest 
suspicion.  The  word  “free”  is  a  notor¬ 
ious  badge  of  fraud.  In  many  jurisdic¬ 
tions  such  advertisements  are  prohibited. 
The  word  “free”  in  an  advertisement  is 
as  certain  a  warning  of  danger  as  the 
death’s  head  on  a  poison  bottle.  No  ad¬ 
vertisement  bearing  this  word  should  be 
accepted  without  the  greatest  caution. 

The  above  sounds  like  an  expression 
from  The  B.  N.-Yt.  on  fake  advertising 
and  the  abuse  of  the  word  “free.”  But  it 
isn’t.  It  is  a  quotation  from  a  speech  of 
the  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Humphrey  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  same  sentiments  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  repeatedly  in  Publisher’s  Desk. 
Publishers  should  be  held  to  a  strict  ac¬ 
countability  for  the  advertising  that  they 
present  to  their  readers.  The  plea  of 


ignorance  of  the  class  of  frauds  of¬ 
fering  “something  for  nothing”  and  of¬ 
fer  of  goods  “free”  is  a  weak  one.  The 
publisher  who  cannot  discern  between 
the  legitimate  and  the  fake  advertisement 
has  missed  his  calling,  and  the  sooner  he 

changes  his  base  the  better  off  his  read¬ 
ing  public  will  be.  Commissioner  Hum¬ 
phrey  has  analyzed  this  particular  form 
of  dishonest  advertising  in  a  few  words. 
His  activities  will  give  the  class  of  pub¬ 
lishers  subsisting  on  such  advertising  a 
decided  chill. 

A  few  years  ago  I  purchased  stock  in 
the  Quisenberry  Feed  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  the  standing  of 
this  company  is,  and  what  steps  I  should 
take  to  collect  dividends,  interest,  etc., 
from  this  firm.  I  understand  there  are 
a  number  of  stockholders  in  the  various 
States  who  would  undoubtedly  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  facts.  I.  G.  F. 

Massachusetts. 

We  know  of  no  way  by  which  this  sub¬ 
scriber  can  collect  interest  or  dividends 
on  the  investment.  The  party  investing 
in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  virtually  be¬ 
comes  a  partner  in  the  business,  and 
theoretically  at  least  has  a  voice  in  the 
management  in  the  business.  From  a 
practical  standpoint,  however,  the  in¬ 
dividual  small  investor  has  no  influence 
with  the  management.  Unless  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  profitably  dividends 
cannot  be  paid,  and  if  so,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  management  to  use  the 
profits  in  a  legitimate  manner  to  further 
extend  the  business.  The  stockholders 
are  clearly  entitled  to  a  financial  state¬ 
ment  showing  the  condition  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Publisher’s  Desk  advised  its  read¬ 
ers  at  or  about  the  time  this  particular 
investment  was  made  as  to  the  inad¬ 
visability  of  putting  money  into  the  en¬ 
terprise. 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  a  package  of 
furs  to  the  Tucker  Fur  Co.,  Fulton,  Ivy. : 
One  medium  gray  fox,  $2  ;  one  No.  1  large 
gray  fox,  $2. SO ;  one  No.  1  extra  large 
opossum,  $2.50 ;  two  No.  1  large  opos¬ 
sum,  at  $2,  $4;  two  No.  2  medium  opos¬ 
sum.  at  50c,  $1 ;  total,  $12.30. 

The  above  are  the  lowest  prices  they 
quoted  in  list  on  their  grades.  I  asked 
them  if  they  could  not  pay  the  price  above 
for  them  to  return  the  furs  to  me  at  once. 
Instead  of  doing  this  they  put  the  furs 
down  in  very  low  grades  and  sent  me  a 
check  for  $4.60.  I  returned  the  check 
by  next  mail  and  asked  them  to  return 
the  furs.  After  more  than  two  weeks 
they  wrote  me  that  they  had  mixed  my 
furs  with  others  and  said  they  had  paid 
me  full  value  of  the  furs.  They  had  of¬ 
fered  to  keep  'furs  separate  until  they 
heard  from  the  customers.  Will  you  see 
what  you  can  do  with  this  claim  for  me? 

West  Virginia.  b.  w.  m. 

This  was  a  last  season’s  shipment.  We 
presented  the  complaint  at  the  time  but 
Tucker  Fur  Co.,  ignored  our  letter  in 
the  subscriber’s  behalf.  Subsequent  let¬ 
ters  met  the  same  fate.  Here  is  the  rec¬ 
ord,  which  fur  shippers  should  chalk  up 
in  some  conspicuous  place  for  reference 
when  ready  to  ship  raw  furs  during  the 
coming  season.  Begardless  of  whether 
the  complaint  is  justified,  the  firm  brands 
itself  as  unworthy  of  shipper’s  confidence 
by  refusing  to  answer  letters  in  'behalf  of 
the  shipper. 


Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  Webb 
Nursery  Co.,  131  Gould  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  reliable  concern?  I  have 
received  from  them  their  Fall  circular 
quoting  prices  that  seem  to  me  very  low 
on  good  nursery  stock.  E.  A.  H. 

Connecticut. 

Another  subscriber  sends  us  a  circular 
of  the  Webb  Nursery  Co.,  soliciting  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  company 
with  the  inducement  that  stockholders 
may  purchase  nursery  stock  to  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  the  par  value  of  the  stock 
at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.  Webb  Nur¬ 
sery  Co.  appears  to  be  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion  formed  to  take  over  the  assets  of  the 
Guaranty  Nursery  Co.  Our  reports  do 
not  indicate  that  either  the  old  or  new 
corporation  owns  any  real  nursery,  while 
the  owner  of  the  concern  it  appears  owns 
some  real  estate.  Many  alleged  nurseries 
are  nurseries  in  name  only,  and  this 
would  appear  to  be  one  of  that  class — in 
other  words  sales  agencies.  The  stock 
selling  proposition  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  the  nursery  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  cause  suspicion — the  nursery  stock  is 
apparently  sold  at  a  discount  as  a  bait 
to  secure  investment  in  a  stock  of  very 
doubtful  value. 


COLT 

LIGHT 

IS 

SUNLIGHT 


SAFEST 
AND 
BEST 
BY  TEST 


Colt  Light  Plants 

give  years  of  unfailing 
service 


Today,  more  than  2,000,- 
000  people  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  carbide  gas 
lights  in  their  homes — and 
every  day  this  number 
grows.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  Colt 
Light  has  been  steadily 
gaining  recognition  as  the 
best  and  most  economical 
rural  lighting  system. 

Colt  Light  is  so  clear  that 
it  does  not  strain  the  eyes.  It 
is  the  nearest  approach  to 
sunlight.  It  gives  safe,  bright 
light  at  a  finger’s  touch, 
without  the  use  of  matches. 
In  your  barn  as  well  as  your 
home. 

The  Colt  Hot  Plate 
enables  the  farmer’s  wife  to 
cook  a  hot  breakfast  or 
supper  in  a  few  minutes — 


No  proposition  offers  a 
greater  opportunity  for  the 
farm-trained  man  than  sell¬ 
ing  the  Colt  Light  Plant. 
Write  our  nearest  office  for 
full  particulars. 


without  having  to  bother 
with  a  kitchen  range.  The 
Colt  Iron  does  away  with 
the  discomforts  of  ironing. 

Best  of  all,  the  Colt  Light 
Plant  is  moderately  priced, 
and  it  is  not  expensive  to 
operate.  Colt  Light  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  carbide  gas.  The 
large  capacity  Colt  Light 
Plant  (holds  200  lbs.  of 
Union  Carbide)  needs  no 
attention  on  the  average 
farm  except  refilling  two  or 
three  times  a  year. 

Find  out  more  about  this 
wonderful  lighting  and 
cooking  system!  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  free  booklet, 
“Safest  and  Best  by  Test.” 
J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York  -  -  -  -  30  E.  42nd  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  -  -  1700  Walnut  St. 

Chicago,  Ill.  -  1001  Monadnock  Block 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  -  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  6th  and  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  8th  and  Brannan  Sts. 


LIGHT 


WITTE  Log  Saw 

"AWtI'yl  EASY  TERMS 

COMPLETE  outfits,  everythingyou  need  when 
you  go  into  timber.  No  extras  to  buy.  Saws 

16  to  26  cords  a  day.  Cheapest  to  operate— 
runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an  hour  per  H-P. 
Burns  any  fuel  with  big  surplus  of  power  for 
any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK. 
Completely  equipped  with  WICO  magneto, 
speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling  gov¬ 
ernor  and  2  fly-wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any 
other  jobs — pumping  water,  grinding  grain, 
etc. — an  all-purpose  outfit  that  will  work  every 
day  in  the  year.  Only  3  minutes  to  change 
from  log  saw  to  tree  saw — 10  seconds  to  clamp 
to  tree.  Fastest  felling  ever  known.  Fells  trees 
from  any  position. 

Lifetime  Guarantee 

EDCC  D  Afllf  Simply  send  name  today  for 
DvvA  NEW  catalog,  lower  prices 
special  offers,  and  how  to  make  money  with  these  rigs. 
Toils  all  about  engines,  sawing  outfits  and  pumpers. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6894  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

6894  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

6894  Witte  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

“3  HOURS  SHIPPING  SERVICE” 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  book9 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 

It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  it9  time. 

But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line ;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcliworth  Village, 
Tbiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  single  men  in  large  dairy 
barn ;  must  be  good  dry-band  milkers. 
FRIENDS  HOSPITAL  FARM,  Trevose,  Pa. 
Phone  Churchville  82-W. 


HERDSMAN  for  certified  dairy,  milking  44  head 
Guernseys;  also  a  man  able  to-  run  and  take 
care  of  truck,  work  on  farm  and  substitute  in 
milking;  wife  to  board  three  to  five  men;  must 
be  first  class;  best  to  apply  in  person.  BELLE 
ALTO  FARMS,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Married  farmer  on  dairy  farm.  MID- 
DLEVILLE  COMPANY,  Middleville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  white  cook  and  general  work¬ 
er,  no  laundry,  in  family  four  adults;  wages 
$70.  10  PROSPECT  TERRACE,  Montclair, 

N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  who  would  like  to  learn 
poultry  business  to  work  as  assistant  in  our 
plant.  ‘ADVERTISER  1167,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— Single  man  to  take  entire  charge  of 
a  herd  of  20  milking  cows;  barn  has  modern 
equipment;  $60  per  month,  board  and  room. 
ADVERTISER  1168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  our  dairy 
room;  must  be  neat  and  clean  and  a  willing 
worker;  $60  per  month  with  good  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  1169,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  wanted — Two  months’  work,  helping  out¬ 
doors  about  private  school;  one  handy  with 
tools  and  experienced  on  farm  or  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1189,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  wants  poultr.vman,  dairy  man,  gar¬ 
dener,  general  caretaker;  one,  two,  single; 
comfortable  home,  good  wage.  Write  COLLEGE, 
Glendale,  Ohio. 


WOMAN  and  husband;  woman  to  take  charge 
of  house  and  cook  for  hired  help;  man  to 
drive  team.  ADVERTISER  1180,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairy  farmer  to  work 
well  stocked,  productive  farm  in  Columbia 
County,  either  on  shares  or  salary;  separate 
tenant  house  with  all  conveniences;  write,  stat¬ 
ing  experience  and  qualifications.  GEORGE  R. 
COUGIILAN,  Room  1408,  111  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION  for  elderly  lady; 

good  home,  modern  conveniences,  good  salary; 
references.  MRS.  C.  J.  BEARDSLEY,  Grand 
View,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm; 

extra  good  with  cattle  and  machinery;  steady 
position.  LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  1,  Johns¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  for  cooking,  light  housework,  laundry 
(washing  machine),  two  in  family;  cheerful 
room,  toilet  and  wash  basin;  all  conveniences; 
16  miles  from  New  York;  not  far  from  trolley; 
good  home;  $60  a  month.  MRS.  FINLEN,  34 
Summit  Road,  Verona,  N.  J. 


WANTED  at  once,  refined  young  woman  between 
the  ages  of  22  and  35  to  supervise  children 
and  do  their  mending;  $35  per  month  with  liv¬ 
ing.  Address  SUPERINTENDENT,  Mystic  Oral 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Mystic,  Conn. 


WANTED  at  once,  middle-aged  woman  to  do 
cleaning;  $35  per  month  with  living.  Address 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Mystic  Oral  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Mystic,  Conn. 

WANTED — Skilful  man  or  woman  to  do  cooking 
for  a  lodge  in  the  country;  Protestant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  practical  dairyman,  married, 
with  some  help  in  family;  must  know  how 
to  produce  and  handle  clean  milk;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  CARL  W.  CHRISTIAN,  Quogue,  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager  wanted — Wanted  real  experi¬ 
enced  business  farmer  to  manage  six  hundred 
and  thirty  acre  farm  near  big  eastern  city;  must 
be  familiar  with  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  know 
how  to  market  registered  stock  and  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  and  manage  subordinates;  this  is  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  man  who  believes  such  a  farm 
can  be  run  at  a  profit;  do  not  apply  unless  you 
do;  very  highest  references  required;  state  sal- 
arv  expected;  reply  treated  in  strict  confidence. 
ADVERTISER  1193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent,  successful,  working  farm 
manager  preferably  with  grown-up  sons,  ca¬ 
pable  of  operating  certified  dairy  farm  on  snares; 
now  established  on  profitable  basis  with  full 
equipment;  only  high-grade  man  with  ability 
and  character  references  considered;  strict  in¬ 
vestigation  courted;  present  manager  retiring. 
ADVERTISER  1165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  manager  on  dairy  farm 
with  successful  record  and  ability  to  handle 
help  and  produce  grade  A  milk;  copy  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  honest,  willing 
worker  as  greenhouse  helper;  $20  week,  cot¬ 
tage  free;  steady  work;  reference.  KRETSC1I- 
MAR  BROS.,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  on  truck  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  good  home  and  kind  treatment. 
W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Reliable  white  Protestant,  single 
American,  for  general  work  on  small  poultry- 
dairy  farm;  must  be  temperate,  good  milker, 
teamster;  give  references,  wages,  in  first  letter. 
CLARENCE  D.  DICKINSON,  R.  1,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man,  good  clean  milker,  gen¬ 
eral  work,  small  farm.  BOX  103,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  odd  jobs  around 
farm;  must  be  clean,  sober  and  industrious; 
$60,  board  and  room;  state  age  and  experience. 
OSCAR  BEESMEIt,  R.  D.  2,  Box  56,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  housekeeper  for  business 
woman,  small  apartment,  Westchester  su¬ 
burb;  must  like  children;  good  home  for  re¬ 
sponsible  person.  E.  A.  CAMPBELL,  West¬ 
chester  Gardens,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Master  cottage  boys;  kind,  strong 
character,  excellent  disciplinarian,  good  work¬ 
er;  position  for  wife;  particulars.  COUNTY 
TRUANT  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  farmer,  with 
son  about  17,  for  general  farm  work;  must 
be  good  milkers;  wages  $150  month  for  man  and 
son;  reply  by  letter  stating  age,  experience, 
number  in  family  and  references.  T.  J.  HAR¬ 
RIS,  Room  3655,  19  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  at  once,  young  man  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  capable  of 
taking  short  milk  route  with  car  or  horse;  $C5 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  1218,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  woman,  Protestant,  good 
cook  and  general  housekeeper  in  modern  home 
of  business  couple  away  during  daytime;  give 
experience,  references  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOOD  choppers,  board  if  wanted.  JOEBCHEN, 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Men  to  do  advanced  registry  test¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey;  requirements;  honesty,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  thorough  kmnvledge  of  Babcock  test; 
salary  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  and  expenses. 
ADVANCED  REGISTRY  DEPARTMENT,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  pri¬ 
vate  house,  family  of  two,  in  New  York  City; 
good  home;  state  qualifications  and  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  barn  and 
help  care  for  60  head  of  grade  cows  producing 
grade  A  milk;  also  man  to  help  milk  and  make 
himself  useful.  WILLOW  RIDGE  FARM,  Wil¬ 
low  Grove,  Pa. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERT  poultryman  wishes  position;  wife 
would  board  help;  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wish  to  take  charge  of  boarding¬ 
house,  estate;  best  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  middle-aged  farmer,  married, 
wants  position  on  large  dairy  farm;  wife  to 
cook  for  hired  help;  please  state  w-ages  for  each. 
ADVERTISER  1104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OROHARDIST,  tree  expert,  pruning,  spraying 
and  general  tree  preservation.  ADVERTISER 
1174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager-superintendent,  desires  position 
on  farm  or  estate;  American,  married;  life 
experience  all  branches;  capable,  references. 
ADVERTISER  1176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  and  reliable;  married,  no  family,  14 
years’  experiene  in  certified  dairies  and  grade 
A;  would  take  charge  of  small  dairy.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  hatcheryman,  married,  open  for 
position;  hatchery,  poultry  plant,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  near  school.  ADVERTISER  1195,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  middle-aged  married  man  wants 
position  as  a  w-orking  foreman  or  head  herds¬ 
man.  ADVERTISER  1197,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  no  children,  open  for  position  about 
November  1;  man,  years  of  experience  with 
poultry;  wife,  housework;  would  consider  fur¬ 
nished  house  to  board  farm  help.  ADVERTISER 
1200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  American  farmer,  honest,  reliable; 

age  34,  small  family;  desires  charge  of  farm 
or  estate;  state  everything  fully  first  letter. 
BOX  3,  Baldwin  Place,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  assistant’s  position  and  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  car  driving  desired;  young 
German.  ADVERTISER  1203,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  on  poultry  farm; 

single,  American,  experienced,  age  20.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  farmer,  40,  wants  manager’s  position; 

life  experience  stock,  crops,  farm  machinery; 
best  references;  a  boy  10.  R.  D.  8,  Box  109, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  and  assist¬ 
ant  in  doctor’s  office  by  graduate  nurse.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  30,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm  or  private  estate;  seven  years’ 
experience;  preferably  Long  Island;  can  incu¬ 
bate,  rear  and  care  for  layers,  eaponize,  and 
good  broiler  picker.  ADVERTISER  1206,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MY  BROTHER,  24,  experienced  chauffeur  and 
mechanic  is  coming  here  from  Germany; 
who  has  a  job  for  this  capable  young  man? 
ADVERTISER  1204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  herdsman-dairyman  on  small  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Guernsey  farm;  experienced  in  care  of 
purebred  stock,  dairy  and  in  keeping  accounts; 
best  references;  open  November  1;  New  Eng¬ 
land  preferred;  state  conditions  and  wages. 
BOX  117,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  single  foreman,  estate  or  dairy 
farm;  English,  32;  fully  experienced.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1217,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  American,  wants  position 
on  commercial  poultry  plant;  experienced  and 
reliable  worker.  ADVERTISER  1207,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  general  farmer  or  man¬ 
ager;  have  had  life-time  experience  in  dairy 
farming  and  orcharding;  recently  sold  my  farm, 
therefore  open  for  engagement.  II.  W.  FRENCH, 
Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


YOUNG  man  wants  position  on  farm;  experi¬ 
enced;  references;  state  wages.  MARSHALL 
HALL,  Route  4,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Position  on  small  place,  general 
work;  can  milk,  care  for  chickens.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted  by  woman,  excellent  cor¬ 
respondent  and  typist;  thoroughly  familiar 
with  detail  work  connected  with  a  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys.  ADVERTISER  1209,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  orcliardist  desires  position  as 
working  manager  on  commercial  orchard;  mar¬ 
ried,  Protestant,  strictly  sober,  no  tobacco; 
state  particulars  and  salary;  New  Jersey  or 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
1210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  college  trained,  single,  excel¬ 
lent  references.  T.  F’.  JOHNSON,  Hillside 
Street,  Milton,  Mass. 


FARMER,  young  and  single,  with  life  experi¬ 
ence,  wishes  position  in  Seneca  or  Crawford 
counties,  Ohio;  quality  egg  production  my  spe¬ 
cialty.  ADVERTISER  1212,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  young  American  married  man,  experi¬ 
enced  agricultural  school  graduate,  desires 
position  private  estate,  preferably  superintendent; 
highest  references  from  present  employer  and 
others.  ADVERTISER  1213,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR -POULTRY  MAN,  Italian,  married, 
desires  position  private  commercial  plant  or 
duck  ranch;  willing  to  rent  equipment  poultry 
farm  for  about  2,000  layers,  well-located,  with 
option  to  buy;  reliable,  trustworthy,  good  char¬ 
acter;  references.  ADVERTISER  1214,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 40-acre  poultry  farm  in  Otisville, 
famous  health  resort;  half  under  cultivation, 
remainder  valuable  timber;  accommodations  for 
2,000  fowls;  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry  and 
peach  trees,  grapevines;  house  contains  bath, 
running  water  and  all  modern  improvements; 
10  minutes’  walk  from  station,  stores,  churches, 
school  and  doctor;  price  reasonable,  with  or 
without  stock.  L.  SCHOBL,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  35  acres,  part  woodland,  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds;  about  1,500  hens,  White  Leghorns; 
about  15  acres  cultivated;  get  full  particulars; 
handy  to  station,  stores.  MR.  JOHN  J.  RYAN, 
Owner,  R.  D.,  Box  47,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


COMMERCIAL  dairy  farm,  near  New  York,  han¬ 
dling  800  quarts  daily,  seeks  Christian  man¬ 
ager  of  high  character  whose  past  success  in 
this  specialized  business  qualifies  him  to  produce 
results  for  owner  and  himself;  living  conditions 
excellent;  state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
1199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


10-ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale  or  rent;  700 
layers.  Write  L.  BAND,  Atco,  N.  J. 


82  ACRES,  bordering  State  road,  near  Dundee, 
adapted  to  fruits,  dairying  and  poultry;  good 
buildings,  water  and  timber.  LOCK  BOX  15, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  as  caretaker,  elderly  man,  experi¬ 
enced,  educated;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  can 
board  self;  light  work,  small  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  without  children,  desires 
position  on  dairy  farm;  wife  to  run  boarding¬ 
house  or  other  housework.  ADVERTISER  1216, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  farm  manager;  married, 
long  experienced  all  branches,  understands 
poultry  and  stock.  R.  4,  BOX  218,  Saugerties, 
N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  poultryman  wants  position;  three 
years’  Florida  experience,  25  years  on  suc¬ 
cessful  egg  farms,  mating,  ineubating,  raising 
chicks,  culling  for  high  egg  production.  C. 
AINGE,  912  W.  Monroe  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


FARM-HAND,  middle-aged,  dairy,  poultry, 
drive  car;  best  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  American,  Protestant,  man  and 
wife,  desire  position;  reliable  and  capable. 
Call  BOX  174,  Clinton,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  single  man,  age  25,  wants  a  position 
on  a  poultry  or  dairy  farm;  experience  in 
both.  FRANK  NORRIS,  Winterport,  Me. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  timber.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 


OTTERKILL  Farms  —  Estate  of  late  Ambrose 
Monell,  millionaire,  inventor  of  Monell  metal, 
565  acres  in  heart  of  best  dairying  section  of 
Orange  County;  cow  barn  cost  $100,000,  baru 
for  young  stock  $40,000;  two  big  houses,  all 
improvements;  three  other  houses  and  cottage; 
100  acres  of  tiled  landq  a  perfect  certified  milk 
plant  and  breeding  establishment;  will  sell  all 
or  part  at  20  cents  on  the  dollar  of  investment; 
send  for  circular.  THOMAS  PENDBLL,  Wasli- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — Poultry  plant  for  2,000  layers,  new 
and  modern  in  every  way,  all  conveniences; 
only  81  miles  from  New  York  City,  near  Del¬ 
aware  Water  Gap  and  Poconos;  good  reason  for 
selling;  fine  markets;  write  for  appointment  for 
your  personal  visit,  price  and  terms;  will  sell 
all  or  part.  Address  BOX  300,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


F'OR  SALE — Beautiful  Finger  Lakes  region  farm 
of  175  acres;  large  barns  and  dwelling;  new 
silo;  village,  school,  churches,  stores  join  farm; 
close  markets;  stone  roads;  loam  soil;  a  real 
sacrifice  to  close  estate;  particulars.  MARVIN 
FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  capacity, 
2,500  layers;  for  particulars  write  LEWIS  A. 
ROBBINS,  East  Pepperell,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 93-acre  fruit  farm,  famous  Ring¬ 
ing  Hill  fruit  district;  25  acres  in  apples,  stan¬ 
dard  varieties;  two  miles  from  Pottstown;  splen¬ 
did  nearby  markets;  two  horses,  tractor,  power 
sprayer'  and  all  crops  and  machinery  included ; 
price  $12,000;  apply  at  once.  F.  H.  YARNALL, 
934  Hight  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 16  acres  ground,  5-room  house,  oil 
station  and  road  stand,  on  Trenton  and  Free¬ 
hold  road;  will  sell  all  or  part.  HENRY  BA- 
DEKER,  Route  4,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  location  for  filling  station,  stand,  store, 
poultry  and  truck;  3  acres,  beautiful  land,  on 
busy  corner,  main  concrete  road;  nice  little 
house,  like  new,  6  rooms,  pantry,  two  porches, 
new  garage;  splendid  water,  fruit;  near  all  ad¬ 
vantages;  busses  pass,  Eastern  Shore;  $1,700, 
terms.  BOWMAN,  Henderson,  Md. 


BEAUTIFUL  farm  home,  one  of1  the  finest  farms 
of  19S  acres,  with  100  acres  of  level  creek 
bottom  tillage,  25  acres  of  timber  and  one  of 
the  best  business  chances  in  Western  New 
York;  on  this  farm  a  gas  station,  general  store 
selling  groceries,  oil,  gas,  flour,  feed,  hard¬ 
ware,  meats,  etc.,  also  included  is  a  good  truck¬ 
ing  business;  store  and  trucking  business  runs 
about  $25,000  gross  per  year;  fine  10-room  house, 
large  gambrel  roof  basement  barn,  horse  barn, 
henhouse,  granary,  milk  house  and  store  build¬ 
ing;  all  in  good  repair  and  insured  for  $14,000; 
beautiful  maple  shade,  on  hard  road,  mail  de¬ 
livered,  phone,  good  w-ater;  price  $12,000,  part 
cash;  will  include  farming  tools,  fine  team,  8 
cows,  hay,  grain,  corn,  potatoes,  apples,  Olds- 
mobile  ton  truck,  30  cords  of  wood,  stock  in 
store,  etc.;  possession  at  once;  we  must  sell 
on  account  of  poor  health.  EARLE  DOLP1I, 
Cuba,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  54  acres,  on  good  road; 

rich  fertile  soil;  good  buildings;  price  $2,000. 
ADVERTISER  1192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty-acre  farm,  two  horses,  seven 
cows,  70  hens,  complete  set  farming  tools, 
about  20  tons  hay,  lot  of  oats;  splendid  build¬ 
ings;  bathroom,  new  furnace;  quarter  mile  off 
new  State  road;  Price  $3,500,  terms.  Inquire 
GUY  N.  FISH,  O’Neil  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  of  36  acres  for  sale;  particulars  inquire 
of  the  owner,  or  write  or  telephone.  A.  A. 
HULSE,  196  Mt.  Hope  St.,  Attleboro  F’alls, 
Mass. 


WANTED — New  England  farm  property  suitable 
for  camp  site  including  house;  must  be  on 
lake  or  river;  state  terms  for  purchase  or  rent; 
give  full  particulars  with  exact  location.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — ‘Fully  equipped  poultry  farm,  121 
acres  on  beautiful  river;  26,000-egg  incubators; 
2,000  young  bearing  peach  trees;  cost  $27,000; 
price  $12,000;  satisfactory  terms;  mild  climate. 
PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md. 


TRADE — A  Montana  State  farm  for  a  north¬ 
east  farm;  investigate.  N.  E.  WELCH,  Som¬ 
ers,  Conn. 


151  ACRES,  all  level,  drained,  rich,  in  cultiva¬ 
tion;  modern  7-room  house,  tenant  house,  good 
large  barn,  fine  orchard,  other  improvements; 
three  miles  from  Huntsville;  $15,000,  terms.  JOS. 
S.  BROSEMER,  Route  1,  Box  23,  Huntsville, 
Ala. 


A  GREAT  farm  and  home  bargain,  delightful 
place  to  live;  for  full  description  write  MRS. 
H.  G.  SMITH,  Hermanville,  Miss. 


OLD  colonial  house,  extra  nice,  nine  rooms, 
furnace,  electric  lights,  new  bam;  house,  1,- 
200  hens,  six  colony  houses,  brooder  stoves,  500 
hens;  10  acres  choice  land;  'q  mile  off  State 
road;  $6,500.  F'.  E.  BUCKLEY,  Torrington, 

Conn. 


FLORIDA  farm  for  sale  in  the  hills  of  Pasco 
County;  5  acres,  5-room  house,  $2,500  ;  20 

acres  crops  and  some  fruit,  $4,000.  HARRY 
J.  ROBERTS,  Dade  City,  Fla. 


WANTED — Small  farm  with  fruit  trees,  30 
miles  north  of  Jersey  City.  J.  SOLAR,  4099 
Boulevard,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


VIRGINA  country  place,  153  acres;  10  miles  to 
best  milk  market,  Washington;  concrete 

roads,  progressive  neighborhood;  excellent  build¬ 
ings,  modern  improvements;  ideal  dairy  or  faney 
stock  farm;  immediate  possession.  H.  B. 

SOULE,  Route  2,  Fairfax,  Va. 


BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. — 117  acres,  18  in  fruit,  bal¬ 
ance  all  under  cultivation,  good  buildings;  one 
mile  from  market.  MRS.  MORTON  MINOT, 
Brockport,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat*  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover,  $7.50  per  60-lb.  can;  buck- 
wheat.  $6;  clover  comb,  $5  for  24  sections; 
light-weights,  $3.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed; 
f.  o.  b.  here.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  honey:  Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  pails, 
$2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  wfith  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Itaquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  delivered  third  zone; 
60-lb.  can  buckwheat,  $6  here.  EDWARD  RED- 
DOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


ALFALFA  and  Timothy  hay  for  sale.  A.  A. 
MOORE,  Wampsville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  63-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail  $1.1Q;  10-lb.  pall,  $2,  delivered. 
-ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HEMLOCK,  beech,  elm,  maple  and  cherry  lum¬ 
ber.  LOVELL  GORDON,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Winter  apples,  Greenings,  Bald¬ 
wins,  Hubbardsons,  Newtown  Pippins;  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  German¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


MISSING  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  since  July 
31,  Paul  Sedgwick  Hagan,  32,  six  feet,  stout, 
weight  230,  hair  dark,  eyes  brown,  face  chubby; 
trained  nurse,  strong;  no  motive  known;  infor¬ 
mation  earnestly  requested.  BOX  141,  Ballston, 
Virginia. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  limited  number  of1  60-lb.  cans  of 
finest  quality  basswood  honey,  extracted,  also 
basswood  and  buckwheat  mixed;  price  list  free 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Winter  apples,  Baldwins,  Green¬ 
ings,  Spies,  McIntosh,  Hubbardsons,  Wagner, 
by  the  barrel  or  bushel;  prices  right.  HOMFR 
L.  GARRETT,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y.  ~ 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey; 

pail,  $1.10  delivered  to  third  zone;  one 
can,  $8;  two  60-lb.  cans,  $15  here 
BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


5-lb. 

60-lb. 

NOAH 


FALL  and  Winter  apples  for 
fruit;  also  maple  syrup. 
HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


sale;  sprayed 
GRANTSVILLE 


WANTED— A  ‘  32-volt 
TER  B.  DeBARR, 
ton,  N.  J. 


electric  generator.  WAL- 
P.  O.  Box  73,  Hammon- 


WANTED — A  semi-invalid  in  board  for  the  Win- 
ter:  110  miles  from  New  York;  only  ladies. 
ADVERTISER  1196,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Children  to  board, 
home,  in  sight  of  first-class 
erences;  rates  $1  per  day. 
BAKER,  Springville,  Pa. 


any  age;  country 
high  school;  ref- 
Address  JAMES 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years-  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  Stale 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 3 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1389. 


HOWARD  STERLING,  Manager 

Frank  Colucci’s  Villa  Nouva  Farm,  Lima,  Ohio 


JIM  HIETT 

Carthage,  Tenn. 

"I  am  a  telephone  lineman  and 
walk  to  work  every  morning 
and  back  again  at  night  and 
will  not  average  one  ride  in 
two  weeks.  The  road  I  walk 
over  to  and  from  home  is  one 
of  the  roughest  in  this  vicinity 
and  that’s  going  some.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  telephone  lines 
in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
in  the  fields  as  much  as  they 
are  along  the  roads,  sol  haven’t 
a  beaten  path  to  follow.  Yet  I 
have  worn  one  pair  of  Mishko 
Shoes  for  a  whole  year  and 
have  never  once  had  them  re¬ 
soled.  They  have  carried  my 
210  pounds  over  a  measurable 
distance  of  1288  miles,  not 
including  the  distance  I  have 
walked  while  at  work.” 


^^ILLA  NOUVA  FARM  is  one  of  the 
show  places  of  Lima,  on  account  of  its  at¬ 
tractive  buildings.  Howard  Sterling  and 
his  son  Earl  D.,  who  work  its  140  acres, 
use  a  Fordson  tractor  and  the  very  latest 
farm  equipment  for  raising  the  oats,  corn, 
hay  and  wheat  that  support  50  head  of 
sheep,  60  hogs  and  10  dairy  cows.  "Earl 
and  I  learned  long  ago,”  says  Mr.  Howard 
Sterling,  "that  Mishko  Shoes  give  as  much 


for  the  money  as  Ball-Band  rubber  foot' 
wear.  I  have  worn  the  pair  I  have  on  for  a 
whole  year  without  resoling,  while  I  wear 
out  other  kinds  of  shoes  in  six  months.  I 
asked  the  Ball-Band  dealer  one  day  if  he 
didn’t  have  a  work  shoe  that  was  as  good 
as  Ball-Band  rubbers.  He  brought  out  a 
pair  of  Mishko  Shoes  and  as  soon  as  I  saw 
the  Red  Ball  trade  mark  on  the  heels  I 
knew  I  had  found  a  long-life  work  shoe.” 


They  save  money 
on  work  shoes 


Over  one  million  outdoor 
workers  have  discovered  that 
in  the  Mishko  Shoe  they  get 
more  days  wear,  just  as  they  do 
in  other  Ball-Band  footwear 


ORK  SHOES  with  soles  that  last*as 
long  as  the  uppers  . . .  Soles  that  out¬ 
wear  two  or  three  pairs  of  ordinary 
soles  . . .  'that  is  the  Mishko  Shoe!  And  like  all 
Ball-Band  footwear,  the  Mishko  Shoe  fits.  It 
gives  you  foot  comfort  all  the  while.  You  can 
keep  your  mind  on  your  work  instead  of  on 
your  feet. 

Over  a  million  men  who  are  hard  on  shoes 
have  found  the  Mishko  Shoe  a  true  Ball-Band 
product.  It  is  worthy  to  stand 
with  that  line  of  rubber  and 
woolen  footwear  which  has 
been  known  for  two  genera¬ 
tions  as  the  footwear  that  gives 
more  days  wear. 

Here  is  why  the  Mishko 
Shoe  gives  more  days  wear: 


The  uppers  are  full  grain  leather,  soft,  pliable, 
and  very  durable.  They  are  made  with  high 
tops  as  well  as  regular  height. 

The  sole  is  an  exclusive  Ball-Band  product. 
It  is  tough,  flexible  and  waterproof.  Many 
users  say  it  outwears  any  leather  sole  they  have 
ever  tried. 

The  counter  is  solid  sole  leather.  The  slip 
sole  runs  from  heel  to  toe.  The  heel  is  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  sole.  Fourteen  rust-proof 


nails  hold  it  on.  All  seams  are  double  or  triple- 
stitched,  with  extra  strong  thread.  The  tongue 
and  toe  cap  are  full  grain  leather  and  the  full 
vamps  run  to  the  toe.  Sole  leather  is  used  for 
the  insole. 

Shoe  stores  everywhere  sell  Ball-Band  foot¬ 
wear,  including  Mishko  Shoes.  Ask  for  Ball- 
Band  and  look  for  the  Red  Ball  trade  mark.  If 
you  have  any  difficulty  getting  what  you  want, 
write  us  for  the  name  of  a  nearby  dealer  who 
can  supply  you.  We  will  also 
send  you  free  a  copy  of  our 
booklet,  "More  Days  Wear.” 
But  wherever  you  buy,  look 
for  the  Red  Ball  trade  mark. 
Mishawaka  Rubber  &  Woolen 
Mfg.  Co.,  333  Water  St.,  Mish¬ 
awaka,  Indiana. 
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No.  4923 


New  Plans  for  Rural  Fire  Protection 

Relaying,  Water  Through  Pumpers 
Making,  Ponds  and  Streams  Useful 


pOWN  DISASTERS.  —  When  reading 
in  the  daily  paper  how  some  farm¬ 
house  or  large  barn  with  all  its  con¬ 
tents  has  burned,  we  continually 
see  where  “the  village  firemen  were 
on  the  scene  early,  but  with  no  wa¬ 
ter  supply  they  were  only  able  to  save  the  adjoining 
buildings  after  a  hard  fight  with  chemicals  and  a 
bucket  brigade.”  The  fire  has  probably  wiped  out 
t  ears  of  work,  and  is  a  disheartening  loss  that  the 
family  has  to  carry.  Insurance  is  so  high  that 
usually  the  amount  is  small  and  improvements  about 
the  place  with  the  pleasure  of  the  relief  that  they 
would  afford  are  put  off,  or  a  year  or  two  more  of 


School  for  some  promising  youngster  is  killed  for¬ 
ever;  gone  up  in  smoke  because  the  hydrant  was 
too  far  away. 

CO-OPERATIVE  WORK.  —  With  the  idea  that 
fires  in  country  districts  are  too  often  very  near  to 
tragedies,  the  firemen  in  the  Woonasquatucket  Val¬ 
ley  in  Rhode  Island  have  been  working  about  a  year 
developing  a  system  of  passing  water  from  one  motor 
pumper  to  another  to  reach  from  rivers  or  ponds  to 
every  building  in  their  territory.  The  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Woonasquatucket  Valley  Firemen's 
League,  which  is  made  up  of  11  fire  companies  from 
districts  that  vary  from  almost  city  conditions  to  a 
crossroads  where  there  are  not  enough  houses  to 


call  it  a  village.  Their  pumpers  vary  in  make,  and 
have  cost  from  $3,400  to  $12,500.  Most  of  them 
carry  1,000  ft.  of  double-jacket  hose,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  rated  to  pump  about  400  gallons  per 
minute.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  unusual 
about  their  surroundings,  and  the  results  of  these 
experiments  can  be  used  in  many  places.  In  rural 
practice  two  streams  are  far  more  than  twfice  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  one,  but  the  streams  do  not  need  to  be 
more  than  %  or  %  of  an  inch,  and  a  nozzle  pressure 
of  60  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  is  all  that  can  be  han¬ 
dled  to  advantage.  Some  cities  seldom  shift  from 
7/s  nozzle  with  a  60-lb.  pressure.  Motor  pumpers  de¬ 
liver  their  greatest  volume  at  120  lbs.  pump  pressure, 


Fig.  949 — Halsey  Aldrich  house,  condemned  by  Providence  (R.  I.)  water  supply  board,  and  burned  by  Woonasquatucket  Valley  Firemen’s  League,  to  test  efficiency  of 

streams  at  long  distance. 
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and  to  avoid  bursting  hose  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
pressure  below  150  lbs.  The  experiments  were  car¬ 
ried  on  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  carry  water  long 
distances  and  have  two  such  streams  without  using 
excessive  pressures. 

HOW  THE  WORK  IS  DONE.— The  work  was 
started  by  the  Centerdale,  Fruit  Hill  and  Geneva 
firemen,  who  held  a  drill  last  October  where  two 
pumpers  delivered  a  single  stream  through  1,400  ft. 
of  hose.  They  had  water  on  the  "fire”  in  14  minutes 
after  the  first  call  was  made  to  bring  them  from 
their  stations,  which  were  all  about  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  away.  This  drill 
showed  that  the  distance  between  pumpers  could  be 
greater,  so  on  Thanksgiving  Day  the  pumpers  from 
Johnston  No.  3  and  Smitlifield  Districts  Nos.  1  and 
2  pumped  through  a  line  of  4.200  ft.,  and  using  one 
nozzle  had  a  pressure  of  99  lbs.  Here  the  local 
pumper  drew  water  from  a  small  brook  until  the 
other  two  companies  were  connected  to  pass  water 
from  a  large  mill  pond.  Using  this  small  supply 
that  .would  last  only  about  20  minutes  the  local  fire¬ 
men  were  able 'to  have  water  on  the  “fire’  in  6  min¬ 
utes  and  30  seconds  with  a  run  of  1.2  miles  from 
their  station.  Here  the  distances  between  pumpers 
were  found  to  be  too  great,  the  pressures  were  high 
and  several  lengths  of  hose  were  burst. 

A  PRACTICAL  EXAMPLE.  —  In  the  Spring  of 
this  year  the  firemen  in  North  Sc-ituate  turned  over 
to  the  Woonasquatucket  Valley  League  an  old  house 
that  had  been  condemned  by  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Water  Supply  Board.  It  was 
located  2,300  ft.  from  a  large  reservoir, 
so  the  engineering  committee  of  the 
league  arranged  a  relay  drill  and  on 
May  29  set  fire  to  the 'building.  Pump¬ 
ers  from  Harmony,  Lymansville  and 
Smitlifield  No.  2  companies  were  sta¬ 
tioned  a  half  a  mile  beyond  the  dam 
at  the  reservoir.  The  engines  were 
stopped  when  word  was  telephoned  to 
them,  but  the  run  to  the  dam  *was 
made,  hose  laid,  the  pumpers  connected 
up  and  water  on  in  six  minutes.  The 
old  house  was  dry,  all*the -windows  had 
been  removed  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  while  the  firemen  were  setting 
one  end  of  .the  house  afire,  some  inter¬ 
loper  set  fire  to  the  other  end  so  that  it 
looked  like  a  fight  -to  keep  it  from 
spreading  -to  the  woods,  say  nothing  of 
saving  -the  house.  Nevertheless  in  33 
minutes  the  fire  was  out, ’and  most  of 
the  building  standing.  Two  heavy 
streams  from  the  last  pumper  in  line 
had  stopped  the  fire  as  quickly  as  if 
the  house  had  stood  on  a  city  corner 
instead  of  -half  a  mile  from  the  nearest  water  supply. 
Here  the  pumper  that  drew  water  from  the  pond 
never  went  over  125  lbs.  on-tlie  discharge  gauge.  Two 
drills  held  by  the  Northern  R.  I.  Firemen's  League 
and  another  drill  by  companies  from  both  leagues 
have  furnished  additional  data  to  show  that  if  motor- 
pumpers  are  placed  at  1.000  ft.  intervals,  as  many  as 
are  available  can  be  connected  together  to  pump 
enough  water  for  two  effective  streams  if  the  nozzles 
are  within  500  ft.  of  the  last  pumper.  The  fire  will 
have  to  consume  about  500  board  feet  of  lumber  to 
vaporize  the  water  discharged  every  minute.  The  fire 
seldom  burns  as  fast  as  that,  but  to  be -prepared  for 
the  cases  where  it  does  get  too  hot  for  this  amount  of 
water  the  firemen  are  watching  the  new  foams  that 
are  -being  perfected  for  use  on  oil  fires. 

RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS.— Briefly  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  experiments  have  shown  that  six 
pumpers,  each  carrying  1,000  ft.  of  hose,  can  deliver 
two  good  streams  on  a  fire  -a  mile  from  a  pond.  The 
run  can  be  made  and  the  hook-up  complete  in  20 
minutes,  and  if  there -is  a  temporary  supply  at  hand 
there  will  be  water  on  the  fire  in  less  than  10  min¬ 
utes.  A  study  of  the  maps  of  ffhe  70  square  miles 
covered  by  the  leagues  shows  that  there  is  enough 
water. within  one-half  mile  of  almost  every  building, 
and  the  work  now  is  to  mark  these  supplies  and 
hold  “dress  rehearsals”  where  bad  fires  are  possi¬ 
ble.  Other  sections  of  the  State  are  organizing  simi¬ 
lar  leagues  where  problems  of  drill  and  engineering 
are  brought  up  for  solution  with  the  result  that  rural 
fire  protection  is  changing  fast,  and  another  bugbear 
in  country  life  will  gradually  disappear.  w.  b.  h. 


as  there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  to  get  them  recti¬ 
fied?  K. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  action  is  relatively  expensive,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  is  little  used  except  by  corporations 
which  have  a  considerable  stake  in  the  matter.  In 
K.'s  case  it  might  be,  however,  that  he  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  same  political  faith  might  band  together, 
start  a  lot  of  suits  and  jointly  finance  a  test  case.  I 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  actual  trying  of  one 
of  these  actions,  as  I  have  found  it  possible  to  get 
together  with  the  officials  of  interested  corporations 
and  towns.  Most  folks  will  compromise  if  the  matter 
can  be  thrashed  out  in  sufficient  detail. 

The  other  solution,  and  the  most  hopeful  one,  is 
to  do  some  electioneering  next  Fall,  and  try  to  get. 
intelligent  broad-minded  men  on  the  board,  who 
will  make  the  attempt  .to  rectify  things.  If  as  I  as¬ 
sume  Iv.  is  on  the  weak  side  politically  jt  may  be 
hard  to  do  this.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  our 
towns  a  really  good  man  can  win  even  if  he  is  of 
the  wrong  party,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
to  find  a  good  man  or  two  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  a  board  who  are  so  narrow  as  to 
allow  political  faith  to  influence  their  work  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  done  other  things  as  well  that  a  little 
study  of  the  rolls  will  bring  to  light  which  will  make 
good  political  ammunition. 

No  doubt  is  in  my  mind  that  if  .the  assessors  could 
be  approached  in  the  right  way  they  -might  do  some- 


assessor  might  do  some  good. 

The  legal  remedy  provided  by  the  law  is  by  action 
in  the  county  court.  The  proceedings  are  termed  a 
certiorari  in  which  an  inquiry  is  made  into  the  rate 
of  assessment  of  all  property  in  the  town  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  complaining  property,  and  if  the 
judge  finds  that  the  complaining  property  is  assessed 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  average  in  the  town  fie 
can  order  the  reduction.  james  p.  loxg. 


The  Public  Pays  the  Freight 

I  am  curious  to  know  why  it  is  not  legal  and  proper 
to  use  public  funds  to  transport  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  if  it 
is  legal  to  use  such  funds  in  connection  with  the  matters 
referred  to  herewith?  teacher. 

THIS  question  conies  from  a  reader  who  sends  us 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Frank  Quackenbush,  president 
of  the  Associated  School  Boards  and  Trustees  of  New 
York.  It  seems  that  this  organization  is  to  hold  an 
annual  meeting  and  Dr.  Quackenbush  naturally 
wants  a  large  attendance.  So  he  writes  in  this  let¬ 
ter  : 

Resolve  immediately  to  send  the  members  of  your 
board  to  our  annual  meeting,  remembering  that  the 
State  Department  of  Education  has  ruled  that  the  an¬ 
nual  dues  in  the  association,  as  well  as  the  expenses 
incidental  to  your  representatives  attending  our  annual 
meetings,  are  legitimate  charges  against  the  funds  of 
your  district. 

Now  very  naturally  our  readers  want  to  know 
why  if  the  expenses  of  such  delegates  are  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  public  funds  the  same  legal 
privilege  should  not  be  extended  to 
those  who  would  like  to  attend  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society's 
meeting!  Well,  why  not?  It  is  a  fail- 
question.  We  understand  that  the  de¬ 
partment  has  threatened  to  withhold 
the  public  school  money  from  such  dis¬ 
tricts  as  vote  'an  appropriation  for  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society! 
Yet  it  permits  the  use  of  public  money 
to  send  delegates  to  this  “annual  meet¬ 
ing!”  We  wish  we  could  answer  the 
question,  but  the  distinction  is  too  fine 
and  deep  for  us.  About  all  we  can  do 
is  to  make  an  old  time-worn  suggestion 
regarding »tlie  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  : 

“He  is  of  age — ask  him!" 


What  About  Unjust  Assessments? 

The  assessments  in  this  township  are  so  unequalized 
that  one  can  see  on  the  assessment  roll  who  is  a  Re¬ 
publican  or  a  Democrat.  Would  you  inform  me  how 
to  call  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  into  this  matter 


Fig.  950 — Smitlifield  Xo.  2  Pumper  at  Horseshoe  Dam 


thing  to  improve  conditions  without  using  either  of 
these  cases.  What  the  right  way  might  be  no  one 
not  familiar  with  the  local  condition  could  say. 
Sometimes  a  board  is  dominated  by  one  man  either 
on  the  board  or  not  as  the  case  might  be.  Some  coun¬ 
ty  equalization  committees  -have  gone  into  their 
duties  so  that  they  can  make  their  weight  felt  in 
matters  of  this  sort.  Sometimes  a  board  of  assessors 
apparently  refuse  to  listen  to  reason  when  .the  fact 
is  they  have  been  approached  with  a  chip  on  the 
shoulder  and  a  cleaver  in  either  hand. 

The  meat  of  all  this  matter  is  this:  The  assessor 
has  the  power  to  put  assessments  where  he  wants 
to  and  no  one  can  say  to  him  “nay”  but  the  judge 
and  that  after  court  proceedings.  He  is  however  a 
neighbor  of  the  aggrieved  party  and  was  elected  by 
the  rest  of  the  neighbors.  There  should  be  some  way 
to  effect  .that  change  without  going  into  court.  If 
there  is  not,  the  remedy  is  there -and  as  a  final  word 
of  advice  I  would  say  hire  a  good  lawyer.  There 
are  decisions  handed  down  every  year  and  by  over¬ 
looking  one  he  might  make  a  mess  of  things. 

I  am  afraid  that  K.’s  suggestion  that  by  calling 
in  State  officials  he  can  benefit  things  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable,  because  the  Bureau  of  Local  Assessments 
and  Equalization  of  the  Tax  Department  which  is 
the  body  he  no  doubt  has  in  mind,  has  no  power  to 
compel  .assessors  to  change  assessments,  and  to  my 
mind  rightly  so.  The  centralization  of  powers  in 
the  State  at  the  expense  of  the  local  government  has 
not  worked  out  as  well  as  the  theory  would  have 
one  believe.  The  interference  in  a  local  function  of 
this  sort  would  lead  to  endless  squalfbles,  in  as  much 
as  assessments  are  as  touchy  a  subject  as  there  is. 

It  would  be  no  harm  to  write  to  the  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion  and  state  the  case,  citing  facts  and  figures,  and 
asking  for  an  investigation.  In  case  it  was  made 
convincing  enough  one  of  the  experts  might  come 
down,  look  things  over,  and  the  moral  effect  on  the 


Machine  for  Harvesting  Soy 
Beans 

HIE  picture  shown  at  Fig.  951  is 
an  illustration  of  the  way  Ameri¬ 
can  farming  is  developing.  This  is  a 
machine  devised  for  harvesting  and 
thrashing  Soy  beans  at  one  operation.  Many  of  our 
northern  people  do  not  understand  how  this  Soy 
bean  crop  has  developed,  especially  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  picture  here  shown  was  taken  on  a 
large  plantation  in  Mississippi,  where  immense  crops 
of  Soy  beans  are  grown.  The  vines  can  be  used  as 
hay,  while  .the  beans  themselves  are  pressed  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  oil — the  residue  -being  ground  up  and  used 
as  feed.  The  Soybean  oil  is  very  valuable  for  many 
purposes,  and  is  being  largely  produced  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been  rather  difficult  to 
handle  the  crop  economically  by  old-time  methods, 
and  -the  shortage  of  labor  has  made  it  necessary  fox- 
inventors  to  devise  new  mechanical  means  of  taking 
care  of  the  crop.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  connected  with  the  industrial  development  of 
this  country  to  observe  how  mechanical  invention 
has  always  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  producer  when¬ 
ever  there  appears  to  be  a  shortage  of  human  labor. 

As  we  all  know,  the  cotton-growing  industry  of 
this  country  was  of  very  minor  importance  until 
Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin,  which  was  really 
a  method  of  taking  the  lint  from  the  seed  by  means 
of  steel  fingers,  instead  of  using  the  human  hand. 
That  gave  immense  importance  to  the  cotton-grow¬ 
ing  industry,  and  a  few  developments  in  machines 
for  cotton  picking  will  mean  another  revolution  for 
the  future.  This  Soy  bean  harvester  seems  to  have 
come  in  like  manner  to  substitute  for  human  labor, 
and  thus  fill  a  needed  place  in  industry.  At  the  right 
of  the  machine  a  device  like  that  used  on  a  grain 
header  turns  over  and  pulls  the  Soy  bean  vines  up 
to  a  cutting  knife  much  like  that  on  a  mower.  There 
the  vines  are  cut  and  carried  on  an  endless  apron  up 
into  machines.  There  the  seed  is  thrashed' from  the 
vines,  carried  on  through  various  chambers  where 
it  is  cleaned  and  dropped  into  bags,  while  the  vines 
are  thrown  out  behind  where  they  may  be  taken  up 
for  use  in  feeding.  Thus  two  men  with  a  machine 
of  this  kind  are  able  to  take  care  of  many  acres  of 
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Sov  beans  in  a  day,  delivering  the  vines  so  that  they 
may  be  easily  taken  up,  thrashing  and  bagging  the 
^  all  in  one  operation.  Two  men  perform  the 
uork  which  would  probably  require  15  or  18  men 
and  several  teams  if  it  were  performed  in  the  old 
'  -av  This  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  way  such 
tilings  are  worked  out.  Operations  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  almost  impossible  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
oasil v  and  quickly  done,  and  the  introduction  of  trac¬ 
tor  power  on  the  farm  seems  to  be  very  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  success.  This  machine 
'vin  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  southern  production  of 
Soy  beans.  For  many  years  the  imports 
of  these  beans  or  their  products  have 
iteen  heavy.  Now  we  are  likely  to 
meet  the  demand  entirely  with  the 
liome-grown  product. 


The  City  Worker  Farmer 

ON  page  1315  is  an  article  by  a  city  worker  which 
should  be  answered.  These  uninitiated  city 


To  the  Mothers  of  the  Rural 
District 


THE  school  problem  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
trict  is  a  very  serious  one.  I  know 
because  I  have  taught  there  myself. 

The  reason  it  is  so  serious  is  because 
so  many  of  the  .parents  of  the  children 
who  go  to  school  do  not  try  to  work 
with  the  teacher,  but  against  her.  I 
mean  that  if  things  go  .wrong  at  school, 
and  a  child  -is  punished,  they  don’t  see 
how  it  can  be  the  children’s  fault,  but 
it  must  be  the  teacher’s.  If  the  marks 
are  not  just  so  it  must  be  the  teacher’s 
fault.  A  great  many  .parents  do  not 
try  to  'look  at  it  from  both  sides,  but 
are  narrow-minded,  ancl  instead  of /alk- 
ing  to  their  children  and  telling  them 
to  do -better  let  it.  pass  by  as  though  it 
were  smart  or  they  had  put  one  over 
on  Ihe  teacher. 

Another  important  thing  came  to 
my  mind  as  I  read  the  article  on  page 
1300  where  it  referred  to  one  teacher 
who  was  giving  her  third  grade  pupils 
20  words  a  day,  say  10  in  the  morning 
and  10  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  child 
is  normal  he  or  she  can  get  them  and 
get  a  hundred  every  day  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  as  was  worked  out  in  a 
school  last  year.  The  teacher  gave  the 
children  in  all  grades  except  the  first 
and  second  20  words  a  day,  and  the 
children  got  them  without  difficulty, 
and  were  greatly  rewarded.  After 
■taking  the  words  through  once  they 
went  over  them  again,  taking  20  in  the 
morning  and  20  in  the  afternoon.  They 
thought  it  was  great  fun  to  see  if  they 
couldn’t  get  them  all  right  and  start 
on  the  .words  in  the  next  grade  list. 

But  before  they  did  that  each  child 
had  to  spell  the  whole  list,  and  -those 
he  missed  were  taken  out  and  given  as 
lessons  until  all  were  able  to  spell  cor¬ 
rectly  the  whole  list.  Words  were  also 
taken  from  their  reading,  English, 
arithmetic  and  other  lessons. 

Often  mothers  try  to  run  the  school, 
as  the  saying  goes.  If  a  teacher  tries 
to  do  her  best  and  makes  the  children 
mind  (which  often  the  parents  do  not 
do),  and  study,  the  parents  do  not  like 
it,  and  cfoi  the  other  hand  if  the  teacher 
shirks  the  parents  do  not  like  it,  so 
what  can  a  poor  teacher  do?  She  is 
in  trouble  all  the  time  trying  to  suit  all. 

A  parent  in  the  rural  district  is  often 
ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in  school 
because  she  does  not  visit  and  see  for 
herself,  but  just  takes  the  children’s 
word  or  story,  and  everyone  knows 
that  if  the  children  do  not  like  a  thing  or  are  small 
they  often  get  their  story  mixed. 

I  hope  that  a  few  of  the  rural  district  parents 
avill  take  time  -to  visit  the  school,  meet  the  teacher 
and  form  their  opinion  before  they  begin  to  talk  and 
condemn.  The  teacher  is  there  to  help,  and  if  she 
is  getting  slammed  first  from  one  side  and  then  from 
another  she  gets  discouraged  and  homesick,  trying 
to  please  the  parents  when  she  knows  what  they 
sa*y  about  her.  ,T«ust  put  yourself  in  the  teacher’s 
place  before  you  begin  to  .talk.  the  scout. 


What  the  Chemists  Are  Doing 

WE  have  had  many  questions 
about  a  reported  plan  for  hur¬ 
rying  up  the  sprouting  of  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  Planters  in  the  South  and  in 
Bermuda  who  aim  to  put  a  very  early 
crop  of  potatoes  on  the  market  like -to 
use  very  late  seed  from  Maine  or  other 
parts  of  the  far  North,  or  second  crop 
seed  from-  New  Jersey  or  near-by 
States.  Sometimes  this  late  maturing 
seed  wilt  not  sprout  quickly  enough  to 
give  the  early  crop  a  start.  It  seems 
that  such  seed  must  enjoy  a  rest  (we 
may  call  it  a  “nap”)  of  about  two 


All  Set  for  Hallowe'en.  Fig.  952 

tatoes  and  did  a  grand  job  digging,  big  job  of  dig¬ 
ging,  good  crop,  half  picked  up  at  dark ;  rest  not 
dried,  dew  falling.  Oh  yes,  .roll  up  the  flivver  and 
head  lights,  illuminate  the  picking,  brainy  idea — 
what?  Potatoes  stored  in  cellar  before  bedtime, 
whole  crop,  big  day’s  work.  Before  Spring  this  man 
carried  a  big  question  mark  to  a  farm  farmer.  “Why 
do  -my  potatoes  rot  so?”  If  one  attempts  to -tell  one 
of  these  men  what  farming  means  and  what  one 
has  to  do  the  city  man  thinks  the  farmer  has  such  a 
soft  snap  that  he  wants  to  discourage  anyone  else 
going  into  it,  fearing  competition. 

Farming  of  today  is  a  science.  A  good-sized  book 
could  be  written  on  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  on 
a  four-cow  farm,  say  from  April  1  to  April  1  again. 


months  before  it  will  send  out  strong 
sprouts.  This  delay  will  often  prevent 
the  southern  grower  from  starting  his 
crop  when  most  desired.  That  may  be 
a  serious  thing  when  -men  are  compet¬ 
ing  for  the  earliest  potatoes — for  in 
all  lines  of  trade  the  early  -bird  always 
has  the  best  chance  to  catch  the 
“worm.”  Naturally  there  has  been  a 
search  for  some  means  of  stirring  up 
this  late  dug  potato  seed  and  waking 
it  into  life  before  -its  natural  sleep  is 
ended. 

The  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  work¬ 
ers  have  studied  this  question  careful¬ 
ly,  and  have  worked  on  the  theory  that 
some  chemical  may  be  used  to  stimu¬ 
late  quick  sprout  growth  on  the  po¬ 
tato.  We  are  told  that  over  200  differ¬ 
ent  chemicals  have  been  used  in  an 
effort  to  find  some  whip  that  will  break 
up  this  lazy  habit  of  sleeping  and  put 
the  tubers  at  work.  This  gives  but  a 
slight  idea  of  the  long  and  patient  work 
a  chemist  must  go  through  in  order  to 
hit  just  the  right  combination  for  his 
purpose.  At  last  it  was  found  that 
a  substance  called  ethylene  chlorhydrin 
will  give  the  desired  result.  It  is  said 
that  a  patent  covering  the  use  .of  this 
substance  has  been  applied  for.  That 
i>  a  new  thing  in  such  cases,  for  most  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  along  this  line  ha\e  been  giien  fieeB  to 
the  public.  We  think  it  very  doubtful  if  a  patent 
can  be  obtained  for  any  such  process.  Even  if  one 
could  be  obtained  it  is  most  probable  that  some  other 
chemist  /vould  soon  discover  some  new  chemical  or 
some  other  combination  that  would  g*i\  e  much  the 
same  service. 

At  any  rate  we  are  told  that  this  chemical  will 
awaken  the  sleeping  beauty  of  seed  potatoes  and 
quickly  put  them  through  a  course  of  sprouts.  The 
potatoes  may  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  this  chemi¬ 
cal,  stored  24  hours  and  then  planted,  or  the  cut 
seed  pieces  may  be  soaked.  Or,  it  is  said,  that  the 
“seed”  may  be  vaporized  with  the  gas  much,  we 


Who  will  believe  that  statement?  You  lead  a  green 
hand  up  to  a  machine,  a  lathe,  say,  and  tell  him, 
‘There’s  the  work,  go  to  it.”  Would  he  go  to  it? 
Hardly.  Would  the  owner  of  that  shop  and  lathe 
stand  for  the  risk  to  machine  and  material?  But 
green  hands  and  people  who  do  not  ask  and  would 
not  accept  advice,  say  “Get  some  land,  lead  me  to 
it,”  and  they  experiment -with  things  that  have  life. 

I  have  72  acres  of  land :  22  years  ago  I  had  noth¬ 
ing.  but  I  am  not  a  farmer.  I  am  a  mill  worker,  but 
I  thought  it  better  to  put  my  rent 
money  where  I  could  see  it  again.  One 
of  the  chief  requisites  to  succeeding 
out  in  the  country  is  to  have  a  wife 
who  loves  the  country.  However  well 
adapted  to  soil  tilling  a  man  may  be  he 
will  be  in  continual  torment  if  his 
wife  pines  and  wails  for  the  city  or 
village.  If  his  wife  is  a  roamer  it  is 
a  house  on  wheels,  not  a  farm,  that  he 
needs. 

I  have  a  weakness  for  rambling 
when  I  get  writing,  and  may  be  it 
amounts  to  little,  but  the  slurring  re¬ 
flection  in  the  word  “farmer”  as  used 
by  city  dwellers  always  gets  my  goat, 
because  the  farm  farmer  has  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  and  experience 
that  city  dwellers  should  envy ;  because 
the  man  who  causes  two  blades  of 
-grass  to  grow  where  one  weed  grew 
before  has  gained  and  accomplished  a 
whole  lot.  w.  IT.  GRAVES. 

Massachusetts. 


men  think  if  they  can  just  get  hold  of  a  piece  of  land, 
they  are  all  set  for  life.  Occasionally  one  of  them 
gets  out  into  the  country  and  makes  good,  but  I 
think  the  majority  of  them  come  out  with  the  know¬ 
how  idea.  Farmers  in  their  estimation  are  a  simple 
lot,  and  if  a  farmer  tells  them  to  go  at  it  thus  and 
so  they  say  “I  know  better  than  that.”  They  plant 
stuff  and  go  to  ride  or  on  picnics  and  have  to  get 
a  search  warrant  to  find  the  potatoes,  etc. 

One  extra  bright  city  farmer  had  a  piece  of  po- 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


For  More  and  Better  Fruit 


THERE  is  no  question  about  the  kind  of  fruit 
you  will  get  from  Kelly  trees.  Kellys’  are 
inspected  and  certified  to  be  True-to-Name  by 
Dr.  Shaw  and  his  corps  of  examiners  from  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

Kellys’  propagation  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings  makes  healthier,  sturdier  trees  and 
the  greatest  fruit  producers. 

Ask  your  neighbors  about  Kelly  trees.  Write 
for  our  Catalog  and  Fall  price  list  today.  Pick 
some  fruit  next  summer  by  planting  this  Fall. 
We  have  no  agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

—v  True  to  Name  Fruil  Trees 

> . .  r _ f 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


A.  new  creation  originating 
on  Hope  Farm  and  now 
offered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  extremely 
hardy,  succeeding 
where  other  varieties 
will  fail.  A  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  luscious 
and  of  most  delightful 
pleasing  flavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  list  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peach 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
Beauty  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants, 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  of  our  catalog  awaits  you.  Write  for  it  today. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberri  es— the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

CTTTHBERT,  LATHAM,  HERBERT,  KING,  ST.  REGIS, 
IDAHO  ami  MARLBORO  for  Fall  planting.  True-to- 
name,  disease-free  and  well  graded.  Also  fruit  trees, 
shrubs  and  perennials.  Catalog. 

GEO.  I>.  AIKEN,  IIox  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 


Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

For  October  and  November  Planting 

Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  Bleeding  Heart,  Phlox,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Hardy  Larkspur  and  over  80  others,  all  perfectly 
hardy,  living  outdoors  during  winter, —  will  bloom  next 
summer.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Asparagus,*  Hedge  plants; 
Ro-es, Pansies,  Shrubs,  Tulips,  Hyacinths.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  R.  8QUIRE8,  Hampton  Bays,  lu  I.,  N  Y. 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Roots 

Gigantic  stalks  l"to  2"  in  diameter— beautiful 
verdant  foliage  9  to  11  ft.  tall.  50  Roots,  plenty 
for  the  average  family.  Fall  plantings  should 
be  made  in  November  and  December.  50  Giant 
Roots.  $5.00 ;  25  Giant  Roots,  $3.00,  parcel 
Dost  prepaid,  with  cultural  instructions. 

Special  prices  on  larger  quantities 
Write  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS  27°3*o  Bridgeton,  N.J. 


matoney's  TREES 


Ornamentals,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Berries,  Certified  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

selected  from  the  choicest  stock  grown 
iu  our  400-acre  nurseries.  Direct  to  you 
at  growers’  prices.  Hardy,  fresh  dug, 
healthy,  true  to  name — Write  for  free 
Fall  Catalog  and  order  at  once. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co..  Inc.,  21  Main  St„  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established,  over  JtO  years 


A  niAT  I  Special  mixture  flowering  bull)?. 
MvFBj*  $1.25  per  100,  mailed  in  3rd  zone. 

WILFRID  WHEELER  Hatchville,  Mass. 


Do  you  want  a  farm  or  winter  home  in  the  south  ? 

Splendid  opportunities  for  market  gardening,  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  dairying,  general  farming,  poultry  and  live  stock 
raising.  Full  particulars  write,  Development  Dept.  Sea¬ 
board  Air  Line  Ky.,lloom  204  Liberty  Hank  Bldg.,  Savannab,Ga. 


/>!  T'V  T~>  K  /NO  We  pay  5e  each 
%,_iJ  I  .  I  3  IjAI  for  100-pound 

feed  bags  and 

good  prices  for  other  sizes.  Before  selling  write  us. 
O  WASCO  HAG  CO.,  Cleveland  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


<in  nor  Af>rn_6  FARMS,  good  location,  good  build- 

WlUpci  Hide  ings.  Particulars.  Ralph  Dart  Jefferson,  N  Y. 
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This  Delightful  Classic 

in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 

Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 
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suppose,  as  potato  seed  is  sometimes 
“gassed”  to  destroy  the  germs  of  scab. 
Some  remarkable  stories  are  told  of  the 
results  of  such  treatment.  The  seed  han¬ 
dled  or  treated  in  this  way  put  out 
strong  and  active  sprouts  a  month  or  so 
before  the  seed  which  was  left  to  enjoy 
its  natural  sleep.  The  best  system  or 
plan  of  working  this  process  lias  not  yet 
been  fully  developed  but  it  seems  clear 
that  the  chemical  will  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  sprouts.  Whether  the 
chemical  may  be  best  used  at  the  plant¬ 
ing  place  or  whether  the  seed  can  be 
treated  in  the  North  before  it  is  shipped 
are  matters  still  to  be  worked  out.  No 
doubt  seed  potatoes  may  be  kept  in  cold 
storage  right  up  to  the  time  of  planting 
and  then  treated  with  this  chemical  to 
bring  about  a  rapid  sprouting.  Every 
one  agrees  that  where  the  seed  is  left  to 
sprout  at  will — often  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  planting,  the  vitality  is  weakened. 
One  question  which  arises  is  the  effect  of 
this  process  upon  the  vitality  of  a  family 
or  strain  of  potatoes.  If  this  stimulation 
is  carried  on  through  several  generations 
will  not  the  effect  weaken  the  strain 
as  would  result,  from  almost  any  arti¬ 
ficial  process? 

Another  chemical  process  now  attract¬ 
ing  much  attention  is  that  of  using  gas 
(o  blanch  celery  and  color  tomatoes.  We 
have  told  our  readers  about  this,  and 
many  of  them  are  interested — particularly 
in  the  plan  for  coloring  tomatoes.  Every 
year  at  the  first  frost  great  quantities  of 
green  tomatoes  are  picked  and  held  in 
storage.  The  former  plan  was  to  keep 
these  tomatoes  in  the  sun  and  let  them 
slowly  color.  When  given  a  light  red 
tint  they  are  sent  to  market  where  they 
will  often  sell  to  the  unknowing  for 
■southern  or  California  grown  fruit.  These 
green  tomatoes  often  come  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  that  they  affect  the  regular  market. 
Now  it  has  been  found  that  by  treating 
these  green  tomatoes  with  ethylene  gas 
they  are  quickly  colored  while  in  some 
ways  the  quality  and  character  will  be 
superior  to  the  sun  colored  fruit.  This 
process  lias  been  worked  out  carefully  in 
California  and  seems  to  be  gradually 
spreading  through  the  truck-growing  sec¬ 
tions.  It  is  likely  to  become  common  and 
will  in  time  have  a  great  effect  upon  to¬ 
mato  culture. 

Here  are  two  instances  of  the  way 
chemistry  is  working  to  change  farm 
methods  and  practice.  There  will  surely 
be  many  others  from  time  to  time.  In 
fact  it  seems  certain  that  the  chemist 
will,  in  the  future,  bring  about  almost 
miraculous  tilings  in  connection  with 
food  production  and  preservation.  We 
seem  to  be  entering  upon  a  new  world. 
Only  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  the 
leading  chemists  were  positive  that  the 
tiny  bacteria  which  work  upon  the  roots 
of  the  legume  plants  held  the  trade 
secret  of  extracting  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
They  felt  at  that  time  that  no  practical 
process  of  securing  this  aerial  nitrogen 
could  be  worked  out.  Yet,  within  a  few 
years,  half  a  dozen  processes  for  obtain¬ 
ing  this  direct  nitrogen  were  in  operation 
and  it  is  now  a  common  process.  It  is 
now  claimed  that  French  chemists  have 
discovered  a  process  for  distilling  gaso¬ 
line  direct  from  coal  and  water.  This  is 
merely  the  beginning  of  what  may  prove 
of  world-wide  importance  for  as  things 
are  now  gasoline  for  motive  power  ranks 
almost  next  to  food  as  a  public  necessity. 
So  with  the  production  of  carbon.  Se¬ 
curing  and  preparing  it  from  the  air  is 
a  natural  function  of  plants — yet  we  are 
told  that  carbon  lias  been  formed  and  se¬ 
cured  by  a  chemical  process — direct — - 
without  the  intervention  of  any  plants. 
The  process  is  not  practical  yet  but  the 
discovery  shows  the  possibilities  which  lie 
in  the  future — for  we  seem  to  be  enter¬ 
ing  an  age  of  chemistry — more  wonderful 
than  any  that  lias  gone  before. 

A  Very  Remarkable  School 
Case 

We  have  a  record  of  wliat  seems  to  us 
the  most  remarkable  contest  over  a  dis¬ 
trict  school  that  we  have  heard  of.  The 
report  states  that  this  school  is  located  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  known  as  the 
Merrill  school,  there  being  12  pupils,  and 
their  parents  have  defied  the  local  school 
authorities  and  refused  to  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  another  school  at  Stratford  Hol¬ 
low,  three  miles  distant.  This  case  seems 
to  have  attracted  wide  attention,  and  has 
involved  the  Governor  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
State  Educational  Commissioner.  It  ap¬ 
pears  through  a  report  that  last  June  one 
of  the  parents  circulated  a  petition  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  action  of  the  school 
authorities  in  voting  to  abandon  the  local 
school.  This  local  board  had  decided  to 
give  lip  the  district  school  and  send  the 
children  to  another  school  three  miles  or 
more  away.  The  petition  prepared  by 
this  parent  was  ignored  by  the  board. 
When  the  time  came  for  opening  the 
school  on  September  13,  so  far  as  the 
school  board  was  concerned,  they  claimed 
that  the  local  school  had  passed  out  of 
existence.  It  was  arranged  to  provide  a 
team  to  carry  the  children  three  miles 
away  to  the  other  school.  The  parents 
of  these  children  gave  what  you  might 
call  a  perfect  example  of  co-operation. 
They  refused  to  permit  their  children  to 
get  into  the  school  bus.  Instead  of  that 
they  brought  the  children  to  the  old 
school  and  arranged  them  in  their  for¬ 
mer  seats.  There  was  no  teacher,  but 
two  weeks  the  children  continued  to  come 
to  the  district  school,  where  they  sat 


through  the  school  hours  waiting  for  a 
teacher.  In  the  meantime  the  school 
board  got  into  trouble  over  their  situa¬ 
tion.  They  are  required  by  law  to  com¬ 
pel  the  parents  to  make  the  children  at¬ 
tend  school.  The  parents  were  doing  this 
in  the  old  district,  but  the  school  board 
found  that  they  could  be  punished  un¬ 
der  the  law  for  failing  in  their  duty,  so 
the  school  board  brought  action  in  the 
courts  against  the  parents.  They  applied 
for  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  par¬ 
ents  and  in  due  time  these  warrants  were 
issued  and  served.  The  parents  were 
brought  into  court  and  asked  for  time  to 
prepare  counsel.  This  was  granted,  and 
the  case  was  held  over  pending  a  new 
hearing,  and  we  imagine  that  that  hear¬ 
ing  made  some  sound.  It  was  urged  for 
these  parents  that  the  home  school  was 
more  convenient,  and  that  because  of  the 
severe  Winter  in  that  latitude  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  children  would  be  endan¬ 
gered  if  they  were  forced  to  travel  to  the 
new  school.  As  the  result  of  this  hear¬ 
ing  the  board  gave  way,  and  decided  that 
it  would  reopen  the  old  school,  hire  a 
teacher  and  keep  the  school  running. 

The  victory  therefore  is  for  the  home 
people.  These  parents  seem  to  have  won 
their  battle  against  almost  the  combined 
powers  of  the  State.  We  go  by  the  re¬ 
ports  which  were  submitted  to  us,  and 
have  made  no  personal  investigation  of 
the  case.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
school  board  weakened  and  that  the  par¬ 
ents  have  won,  and  wTe  take  it  this  shows 
what  determined  country  people  can  do  if 
they  consider  that  their  rights  have  not 
been  protected.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  there  is  any  great  lesson  for 
New  York  people  in  this  case  or  not,  but 
we  have  admiration  for  any  class  of 
folks  who  under  every  possible  handicap 
and  against  the  strongest  powers  of  the 
State  will  fight  for  what  they  conceive 
to  be  their  rights  and  win  them. 


Appreciation  of  E.  W.  Bull 

I  am  glad  that  you  answered  the  in¬ 
quiry  about  Baldwin  and  Bull  as  you 
did  in  Hope  Farm  Notes.  It  always 
seems  as  if  we  Americans  never  appre¬ 
ciate  the  person  who  has  done  the  most 
for  us,  but  are  quick  to  laud  the  war¬ 
like  hero  or  the  person  who  does  some¬ 
thing  spectacular.  I  only  wish  there  wras 
some  way  of  getting  government  recogni¬ 
tion  for  the  person  who  creates  in  the 
world  of  plants  some  new  and  beautiful 
thing.  I  can  never  think  of  Mr.  Bull 
without  recalling  the  pathetic  epitaph  on 
his  gravestone :  “He  sowed,  others 
reaped.”  It,  of  course,  reflects  the  bit¬ 
terness  which  marked  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  I  am  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  great  value  of  his  work  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  with  the  abundance 
of  his  handiwork  about  us.  A  Concord 
grapevine  growing  on  a  trellis  by  the 
house  is  this  year  producing  over  200 
bunches  of  very  superior  fruit,  and  yet 
this  vine  two  years  ago  was  a  mass  and 
tangle  of  unpruned  vines  which  for  years 
had  grown  neglected  and  uncared-for  by 
the  old  house.  And  again  at  my  home  in 
Concord,  there  is  probably  growing  the 
oldest  producing  Concord  grapevine,  be¬ 
ing  planted  by  my  grandfather  about 
1857 ;  this  vine  now  covers  about  one- 
lialf  of  the  house  and  is  even  trained  up 
over  a  part  of  the  roof,  and  produces  a 
great  abundance  of  very  high  quality 
grapes.  I  only  wish  that  Mr.  Bull  could 
have  seen  some  of  the  results  of  his 
great  work  today.  Not  that  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  Concord  grape  become  the 
leading  hardy  variety  of  the  country,  but 
I  wish  he  could  travel  and  see  now  what 
it  has  done  for  the  grape  growers,  the 
householder  and  in  fact  everyone  who  lias 
had  a  chance  to  plant  a  vine.  I  am  also 
sure  that  we  might  appreciate  him  more 
today,  although  this  may  be  a  little  con¬ 
trary  to  human  nature.  We  generally  let 
several  generations  or  even  centuries 
pass  before  we  do  honor  to  our  heroes 
unless  they  be  those  of  military  or  naval 
renown.  Wilfrid  wheeler. 

Massachusetts. 


What  Moved  the  Onion 
Sets? 

I  am  going  to  appeal  to  you  to  settle 
an  argument  between  my  mother-in-law 
and  myself.  Last  Spring  I  planted  some 
onion  sets  which  I  pressed  well  into  the 
ground,  xibout  two  days  after  I  saw  a 
great  amount  of  them  lying  on  top  of 
the  ground  as  though  they  had  been  dug- 
up.  Some  were  as  far  as  12  in.  from 
where  I  had  put  them  in  the  ground. 
She  claims  the  sparrows  or  other  birds 
pulled  them  up,  but  as  they  had  no  tops 
and  were  concealed  in  the  ground  the 
birds  could  not  see  them.  I  contend  it 
was  done  by  the  common  earthworms. 
This  has  happened  several  times  in  the 
last  few  years.  Who  is  right?  A.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

No  one  will  volunteer  for  the  job  of 
acting  as  umpire  in  a  dispute  between  a 
man  and  his  mother-in-law.  We  have 
known  many  a  crowd  at  a  baseball  game 
to  yell  “Kill  the  umpire !”  It  is  an 
ominous  cry.  We  know  a  man  who 
started  to  interfere  in  a  quarrel  between 
wife  and  husband.  They  both  turned  on 
him.  In  this  case  we  think  mother-in- 
law  has  the  better  argument.  It  might 
be  possible  for  the  earthworms  as  they 
crawl  up  through  the  soil  to  bring  up 
some  of  the  seeds  attached  to  their 
bodies.  Such  seeds  might  possibly  be 
washed  off  by  rain  or  dew  and  left  on 
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the  ground.  The  onion  sets  might  be 
moved  in  this  way  but  this  does  not  seem 
very  probable.  It  seems  far  more  likely 
that  sparrows  or  other  small  birds 
scratched  out  the  seeds.  Sparrows  have 
been  known  to  loosen  Crocus  roots  near 
the  surface  by  pulling  off  the  flowers.  We, 
have  seen  gardens  where  a  sudden  flood 
ot  rain  will  make  a  little  gulley  along 
a  row  where  seeds  have  been  planted  so 
as  to  leave  a  number  of  small  seeds  on 
top.  \\  e  see  no  way  of  settling  the  mat¬ 
ter  except  to  ask  the  seeds  next  Spring 
1  hen  you  can  keep  a  careful  watch  and 
see  what  does  it.  In  the  meantime  both 
parties  to  the  controversy  can  agree  to 
disagree. 


In  the  Spring  of  1924  I  set  out  two 
Agawam  grapevines.  They  have  grown 
\tiy  nicely,  and  last  year  had  quite  a 
good  number  of  bundles  of  fruit  The 
fruit  developed  well.  I  was  away  durin” 
the  mouth  ot  August  and  when  I  returned 
the  grapes  instead  of  showing  signs  of 
ripening  were  turning  mottled  in  color 
and  growing  harder  instead  of  mellowing 
as  if  they  would  ripen.  Then  they  began 
to  drop  off  and  they  did  this  so  that  al¬ 
most  none  of  them  ripened.  This  year 
I  had  seen  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  spray¬ 
ing  with  Bordeaux  three  or  four  times  as 
a  remedy  for  mildew  and  dropping  of  the 
frmt,  so  I  used  the  spray  as  directed  in 
the  Spring.  This  year  the  fruit  is  doing 
.lust  the  same  as  it  did  last  year,  and  it 
looks  as  if  I  should  have  no  fruit.  What 
do  you  advise  ?  s.  a.  w 


The  most  important  time  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Bordeaux  mixture  that 
downy  mildew  and  black  rot  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  is  the  spray  just  previous  to  the 
blossoming.  The  other  applications  are 
given  as  supplements  to  the  early  appli¬ 
cation,  and  are  of  great  value  when  made 
as  such.  But  the  omission  of  the  first 
can  rarely  be  counteracted  by  the  later 
treatments.  It  was  found  in  1915  and 
later  that  sulpliur-lime  dust  was  very  ef¬ 
fective  in  controlling  downy  mildew  on 
varieties  of  the  Agawam  type,  as  Lindley 
for  example.  The  sulphur  and  lime  were 
mixed  at  the  proportion  of  90  lbs.  of  the 
former  with  10  lbs.  of  lime.  It  is  now 
possible  to  buy  these  dusts  commercially 
in  varying  proportions.  The  periods  of 
dusting  coincide  with  those  for  spraying. 


F.  E.  G. 


Extracting  Honey 

If  C.  L.  <3.,  who  asks,  on  page  1189, 
for  a  method  of  extracting  honey  from 
broken  comb,  will  _  try  the  following 
method,  he  will  find  it  very  thorough  and 
not  at  all  messy.  Break  up  comb,  being 
careful  to  separate  light  and  dark,  heat 
over  ,a  slow  fire  until  comb  is  melted, 
then  set  aside  to  cool.  The  wax  will 
rise  to  top  and  harden,  so  by  punching  a 
small  hole  in  it  the  strained  honey,  most 
beautifully  clear,  may  he  poured  from 
under  it.  a.  h. 
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Things  To  Think  About 


“What’s  in  a  Name?” 


The  N.  Y.  Sun  has  a  review  of  “Ameri¬ 
can  Speech,”  ’by  Howard  F.  Baker.  This 
book  gives  much  about  American  sur¬ 
names  and  the  various  clans  gathered 
about  certain  of  these  names.  Mr.  Baker 
seems  to  have  gone  through  the  enroll¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the 
war  and  assumes  that  the  distribution  of 
names  was  the  same  as  throughout  the 
entire  country — with  120,000.000  popula¬ 
tion  (1924).  He  finds  the  first  10  clans 
(by  name)  running  about  as  follows: 

1,  Smith,  1,304,300  ;  2,  Johnson.  1,024,- 
200;  3,  Brown,  730,500  ;  4,  Williams, 
684,700 ;  5,  Jones.  658,300 ;  6.  Miller, 
625.800;  7,  Davis,  537,900;  8,  Anderson, 
477,300 ;  9,  Wilson,  422,300 ;  10,  Moore, 
363.400. 

As  for  local  circulation  of  names —  the 
following  facts  are  given  : 

Local  circulation  of  names  varies.  Here 
in  New  York  Cohen  is  second  to  Smith 
-and  Schwartz  stands  fifth.  In  Chicago 
Johnson  is  ahead  of  Smith  and  Anderson 
third.  Boston’s  first  five  is  :  Smith,  Sul¬ 
livan,  Brown,  Johnson,  Murphy.  In  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Meyer  has  third  place.  But 
Smith’s  pre-eminence  is  found  almost 

everywhere. 

A  few  years  ago  we  made  a  partial 
canvass  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  and 
found  Smith  far.  in  the  lead  over  all 
others.  Just  how  Smith  ever  came  to  be 
such  a  widespread  name  is  a  curious  prob¬ 
lem.  As  the  Sun  says,  the  “Smith  was  al¬ 
ways  a  great  craftsman  but  why  have  so 
many  taken  his  name?  Then  again  why 
has  John’s  son  gone  on  so  much  further 
than  the  son  of  James,  Sam  or  Philip? 
Let  those  answer  who  care  to  follow  it 
out.”  What’s  in  a  name  anyway? 


The  Hog  Caller;  a  New 
Artist 

The  papers  tell  us  of  Fred  Patzel  of 
Nebraska,  who  has  won  the  championship 
as  a  hog-caller.  We  have  had  many  con¬ 
tests  for  championship  honors.  There 
are  the  corn  buskers,  potato  diggers,  chick¬ 
en  pickers,  milkers,  horse-shoers,  and 
Helen  Bernaby,  the  champion  mower. 
But  a  hog  caller — that  is  a  new  one  to 
many  of  our  readers.  Go  out  into  the 
sections  where  hogs  are  grown  in  droves, 
running  in  great  pastures,  and  you  will 
see  or  hear  him.  On  a  clear  morning  you 
will  hear  a  tremendous  voice  splitting 
the  atmosphere  like  an  airplane  rushing 
through  the  air.  Your  proud  possessor 
of  one  pig,  raps  on  the  fence  and  calls 
"Pig!  pig!  pigee!”  The  regular  hog- 
caller  inflates  his  lungs,  sets  his  throat 
in  order  and  lets  out  a  volume  of  sound 
something  like  this : 

"Poo-ee-ee-gee  !” 

That’s  about  as  near  as  you  can  spell 
it  but  it  has  great  carrying  power.  Fred 
Patzel’s  voice  can  be  heard  three  miles 
away.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  when  this 
powerful  call  for  breakfast  goes  swelling 
over  the  country  every  hog  for  miles 
around  rouses  from  slumber  and  starts 
for  his  corn — the  popular  cereal  in  the 
hog  country. 

Some  New  Yorkers  with  nervous  and 
irritated  ears  might  be  willing  to  match 
one  of  these  street  hawkers  who  go  about 
yelling  rags  or  berries  or  potatoes  (with 
variations)  against  one  of  the  western 
hog  callers.  They  would  lose  worse  than 
New  York  lost  to  St.  Louis  on  the  ball 
field.  The  hogs  would  turn  over  for  an¬ 
other  nap  or  run  in  terror  from  the  new 
sound.  It  is  strange  that  some  one  did 
not  think  of  importing  Fred  Patzel  to 
Philadelphia  to  tune  liis  voice  at  the 
prizefight.  That  would  have  been  an 
added  novelty.  Why  not  hire  him  to 
stand  on  Broadway  this  season  and  yell 
at  intervals : 

“ Scour  your  Adam's  apple  with  apple!” 

In  a  season  which  brings  a  surplus  ap¬ 
ple  crop  that  ought  to  help.  At  any  rate 
it  is  evident  that  the  telephone,  radio  and 
all  the  other  carrying  devices  are  destroy- 
ing  the  human  voice.  Fred  Patzel  and 
his  companions  will  prevent  us  from  be¬ 
coming  a  nation  of  whisperers. 

The  City  Versus  the 
Country  Community 

Tom  Jones  and  his  bi’other  Fred  are 
stalwart  young  carpenters.  They  are  both 
married,  and  each  is  the  proud  father  of 
a  boy  and  a  girl.  Each  young  man  works 
in  the  village,  receiving  on  an  average 
828  to  $30  per  week  for  his  services. 
They  are  paying  for  their  homes  and  liv¬ 
ing  the  normal  village  life.  One  day 
Fred  received  an  offer  from  a  conti’aetor 
of  New  York  City  which  astounds  him. 
The  contractor  says  he  can  earn  at  least 
$10  per  day  and  have  steady  employment. 
The  two  brothers  talk  over  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  $30  a  week  and  $55  a  week. 


They  understand  in  a  vague  sort  of  way 
that  expenses  are  larger  in  the  city.  Is 
it  worth  while — is  the  yoxmg  man  to 
leave  his  home  and  take  the  new  posi¬ 
tion?  Few  people  residing  in  a  country 
community  realize  the  difference  in  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  city  dweller  or  commuter 
and  the  resident  of  the  country  village. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  travel  to  New 
York  City  and  to,  spend  day  after  day 
with  friends  who  reside  in  apartment 
houses  and  the  more  lucky  ones  who  live 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  great 
metropolis,  but  who  ti  -el  by  train  daily 
into  the  city.  If  one  looks  at  finances 
alone  there  is,  to  my  mind,  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  average  person  who  lives 
In  a  country  commu 

Take  for  instance  rents  in  New  YoEk 
City.  Real  estate  men  tell  us  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  people  to  pay  one-fourth  of 
their  salary  for  rent,  light  and  heat.  Any 
fair-sized  apartment  costs  $100  a  month, 
or  almost  as  much  as  our  carpenter’s 
friends  receive  for  their  entire  month’s 
labor.  But,  you  say,  you  can  live  out¬ 
side  of  the  city  and  have  your  own  little 
home  with  its  graveled  walk,  its  hedge 
and  its  flower  beds.  This  is  true,  but  as 
much  as  20  miles  outside  of  Newr  York 
City  a  medium-sized  house  rents  for  $100 
per  month,  and  on  top  of  this  you  must 
pay  your  light  and  heat  bill,  your  com¬ 
muter's  fare  to  the  city  and  a  certain 
stipend  for  your  noon  lunches.  A  hun- 
dred  dollars  a  month  is  quite  diffei’ent 
from  the  average  rent  of  $25  paid  in  the 
majority  of  country  communities.  Twen¬ 
ty-five  dollars,  by  the  way,  is  a  high 
value,  the  average  being  between  $25  and 
$30. 

We  live  at  present  in  a  fine  old  house 
with  a  fireplace,  furnace,  electric  lights 
and  all  so-called  “modern  improvements.” 
We  have  just  as  much  as  the  commuter 
l’esiding  20  or  30  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Our  house  is  valued  at  around  $5,- 
000.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  home  near  New  York  built  as 
substantially  as  is  our  dwelling.  A  me¬ 
dium-sized  house  in  one  of  the  suburban 
towns  at  say  20  miles  from  the  city  costs 
anywhere  from  $12,000  to  $15,000.  Can 
our  friend  the  carpenter  save  enough  on 
his  $25  a  week  increase  in  salary  to  pay 
for  his  dwelling?  Perhaps  he  could  in 
time,  but  he  has  other  expenses  which 
grow  and  grow  and  grow.  Doctor  bills 
are  greater,  milk  and  eggs  and  meat  cost 
more,  and  he  misses  the  fresh  vegetables 
which  he  always  found  time  to  raise  when 
he  lived  in  a  country  community. 

But  finances  are  not  everything ;  there 
is  neighborliness.  Where  we  live  every¬ 
one  passes  the  time  of  day  with  every¬ 
one  else.  If  someone  has  a  misfortune 
it  is  everybody’s  business-.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  as  part  of  my  own  experience,  just 
after  the  armistice  was  signed,  how  our 
•entire  family  was  taken  sick  with  the  in¬ 
fluenza.  We  had  been  living  in  a  eoun- 
try  community  just  six  weeks.  We  knew 
our  neighbors,  but  we  could  hardly  call 
them  friends  as  yet.  Finally  mother, 
father  and  baby  became  so  sick  that  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  a  nurse.  So 
many  people  had  the  influenza,  however, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  help. 
The  old  country  doctor  called  in  a  good 
friend  from  next  door.  For  three  days 
neighbors  we  hardly  knew  nursed  us  and 
finally  brought  us  back  to  health.  Life 
went  on  just  the  same  afterward.  J'  ere 
was  no  shouting  or  waving  of  flags.  Help¬ 
ing  a  neighbor  was  simply  the  ordinary 
run  of  things  for  this  country  community. 

Some  two  or  three  years  later  we  lived 
in  the  city.  We  had  been  there  about 
two  months  when  it  was  necessary  for 
mother  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  an  op¬ 
eration.  We  knew  our  neighbors,  that 
is.  we  spoke  *to  them.  We  were  in  an¬ 
other  predicament.  Who  would  take  care 
of  the  little  ones  while  mother  was  in 
the  hospital?  Finally,  in  desperation,  we 
called  some  of  our  friends  on  the  long 
distance  phone  back  in  the  country  com¬ 
munity.  It  took  but  a  moment  to  -make 
complete  arrangements,  and  the  next 
morning  our  little  flock  were  on  their  way 
to  stay  with  former  neighbors  until 
mother  was  able  to  get  around  again.  A 
difference?  Y’es.  Our  predicament  in 
the  city  made  no  difference  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  in  fact,  they  didn’t  know  we  were 
in  trouble.  They  had  their  own  lives  to 
live,  their  own  frieiiu*>  and  troubles. 

Not  so  long  ago  we  read  a  story  called 
“A  Christmas  Reverie.”  It  told  of  a 
middle-aged  man  stopping  in  a  beautiful 
church  in  the  city  on  Christmas  Eve.  The 
church  was  beautifully  lighted,  everything 
was  quiet, _  hardly  a  sound  came  as  the 
richly  dressed  people  entered  and  passed 
into  the  beautifully  furnished  news.  But 
something  v.  as  lacking,  something  which 
should  be  with  us  on  Christmas  Eve.  and 
the  writer,  as  he  sat  there  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  but  “cold”  place  was  dreaming  of  a 
time  when  there  was  a  roaring  fire  in  a 
lowly  kitchen  at  home  in  the  country 
where  the  happy  family  was  gathered  to¬ 
gether  singing  and  rejoicing,  for  it  was 
Christmas  Eve. 

Finances  are  important,  but  tliex’e  is 
much  moi'e  to  the  problem  of  whether  it 
is  more  advantageous  to  live  in  the  city 
or  in  the  country  community.  To  the  per¬ 
son  who  enjoys  neighbors  and  friends  we 
suggest  that  he  think  twice  before  drop¬ 
ping  all  these  and  going  to  the  “unknown 
land.”  the  city.  t.  t.  j. 
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can’t  force  rain 
or  snow  through 

BIRD’S 

SHINGLE  DESIGN  ROOF 

BLOW,  Blow,  Blow  —  the  last  lap 
has  been  completely  cemented 
and  nailed — Bird’s  Shingle  Design 
Roof  forms  a  solid  barrier  against 
the  elements. 

It  was  not  always  that  way  !  With  the 
old  roof,  time  without  number,  the 
wind  found  an  entrance  and  set  the 
whole  home  shivering:  snow  sifted  in, 
rain  was  driven  in  to  spoil  and  damage. 
And  there  was  always  that  ever  pres¬ 
ent  menace  of  fire  from  sparks  blowing 
from  the  chimney. 

Now,  a  Bird’s  Shingle  Design  Roof 
protects !  It  laughs  at  snow,  rain  and 
flying  sparks.  Best  of  all,  it  was  laid 
at  a  saving !  Laid  right  over  the  old 
worn-out  roof ! 

Bird’s  Shingle  Design  Roof  is  practical 
in  service  and  economical  in  cost.  It 
is  handsome  in  appearance  —  Red  or 
Green  in  natural  crushed  slate  finish 
with  a  design  much  like  shingles. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation  regarding  Bird’s  Roofs, 
Slate  Surfaced  Design  Roofing  or 
Asphalt  Twin  Shingles;  Waterproof 
Building  Paper,  Wall  Board,  Plastic 
Cement,  Roof  Coatings,  and  Hail 
and  Wind  Insurance. 


BIRD 

NeponseT 

PRODUCTS 


NEPONSET  TWIN  SHINGLES 
PAROID  ROOFING 
Bird’s  Asphalt  Shingles 
Bird’s  Neponset  Wall  Board 
Bird’s  Design  Roofing 
Bird’s  Neponset 


Black  Building  Paper 
Bird’s  Neponset  Rugs 
and  Floor  Coverings 


BIRD  &  SON,  inc. 

Established  1795 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

Chicago  Office  and  Plant,  1472  West  76th  Street 
New  York  Office,  295  Fifth  Avenue 
Bird  &_  Son,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Wait  Till  You  Hear  It! 


YOU’LL  agree  that  the  new  Fada  Harmo- 
nated  Reception  is  closer  to  perfection 
than  anything  heretofore  offered. 

It  is  an  engineering  achievement  that  is  making 
history — do  not  fail  to  hear  it! 

On  no  account  buy  any  radio  until  you  have  had 
a  demonstration  of  Harmonated  Reception  at  the 
nearest  Fada  Dealer! 


Fada  Neutrodyne  Receivers  —  table  and  furniture 
models — 8,  6  and  5  tubes  —  ranging  from  $85  to 
$400.  Fada  Cone  Speaker — Table  Type  $35  — 
Pedestal  Floor  Type  $50. 

Prices  quoted  apply  East  of  the  Rockies 

Send  for  booklet  €tB”  and  name  of  the  nearest  Fada  dealer . 


F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC 


1581  Jerome  Avenue,  New  York 


Manufacturers  of  TUNED  RADIO  FREQUENCY  Re - 
ceivers  using  the  highly  efficient  NEUTRODYNE  principle. 

Fada  Six — Shielded— loop  operated— loop  nests  in 
cover  of  cabinet — 3  stages  tuned  radio  frequency 
amplification — 2  dial  af,-«  s’ r\ 

control . $160 

FadaTable Type  Cone  Speaker  $35 


■UfETiy  BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT 

BVH  Eia  I™  from  manufacturer.  Save  both  whole¬ 
saler’s  and  retailer’s  profit.  Send  for  Catalog. 

MODEL  HAT  MFG  CO.  Dept.  E  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  ami  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  YVrite  Harper  Brush  Works, 302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 


MRS.  RORER’S 

Icc  Creams,  Water 
Ices,  Frozen  Puddings 
and  Refreshments  for 
Social  Affairs 

The  first  half  of  this  Excellent 
Hook  tells  how  to  make  many 
Plain  and  Elaborate  Frozen 
Desserts.  Wholesome  and  Appe- 
tizing.  The  remainder  is  devoted 
to  Soups,  Salads,  Cold  Dishes, 
Sandwiches  and  Suggestions  for 
Church  Suppers.  Price,  $1.00 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Sired,  New  York 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices . 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond . 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  1A# 
PORTABLE  WOOD  OM  Itf 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  r  s—  money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Radio  Department 


Your  Radio 

Radio  is  only  in  its  infancy  today,  to¬ 
morrow  it  may  be  a  giant.  Who  knows? 
When  the  steam  engine  was  invented  who 
thought  that  it  would  mean  a  network  of 
railroads  all  over  our  country,  that  sail¬ 
ing  ships  would  almost  become  extinct, 
that  power  to  run  cities  would  come  from 
steam,  or  many  of  the  present  day  inven¬ 
tions  or  conveniences.  Like  the  steam 
engine,  flying,  submarines,  tractors,  elec¬ 
tricity,  automobiles  have  grown  from 
small  beginnings  to  sturdy  giants  in  the 
industrial  world  and  have  affected  our 
lives  in  many  ways. 

What  will  radio  become?  Each  one  of 
us  will  have  our  own  opinion  and  can 
make  a  guess  as  to  the  future  possibilities 
of  this  wonderful  invention. 

What  is  radio  now?  What  is  it  to 
you?  What  do  you  get  out  of  it?  What 
are  its  present  benefits  to  you,  your  fami¬ 
ly  or  your  business  as  farming?  Wliat 
has  it  brought  to  the  sick  and  infirm  and 
to  the  shut-ins?  Is  it  a  luxury  or  a 
necessity  to  you?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  that  we  would  like  to  have  the 
readers  and  the  great  family  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  answer  for  us  so  that  we  can  pass 
on  to  the  whole  family  all  the  useful  and 
good  points  about  radio  that  we  can  get. 
Write  us  telling  your  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  radio  and  what  it  has 
meant  to  you  and  how  you  get  the  most 
out  of  it.  We  are  going  to  make  the 
radio  department  just  as  good  as  we  pos¬ 
sibly  can  and  we  know  that -each  of  us 
will  be  glad  to  hear  how  the  other  has 
been  benefited  by  radio  and  how  to  avoid 
some  of  the  pitfalls  that  may  be  in  the 
way  of  the  less  fortunate  brother. 

Will  it  change  the  living  standards  of 
the  whole  world  in  its  religious  and  edu¬ 
cational  effects?  When  I  have  listened 
to  many  preachers  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  telling  of  the  good  that  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  their  church  services  lias  done  and 
is  doing,  I  wonder  just  what  the  future 
will  have  in  store  for  us  all. 

Many  broadcasting  stations  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  keep  up  a  very  high 
standard  of  broadcast  material,  others  do 
not  have  as  high  a  standard.  What  are 
we  doing  to  help  raise  or  keep  up  this 
high  standard?  Only  by  writing  to  the 
broadcasting  station  that  you  listen  to, 
can  you  let  them  know  if  you  like  or  dis¬ 
like  the  things  that  they  put  on  the  air. 
Are  you  doing  your  part  so  that  you  will 
get  better  and  better  things  over  your 
radio?  Let  us  all  do  our  part  so  that 
what  we  get  out  of  radio  will  be  good  and 
not  bad  for  us.  Let  us  make  radio  a 
source  of  benefit.  Your  experiences  and 
results  and  reactions  to  radio  will  enable 
us  to  help  in  this  work  and  so  we  look 
to  our  large  and  happy  family  of  readers 
to  help  us  make  radio  bigger  and  better  in 
every  way  possible.  J .  H.  F. 


Trouble  From  Wires 

I  had  a  radio  installed  in  the  Spring. 
We  have  the  high  power  electric  line  .go¬ 
ing  past  the  house ;  we  had  three  wires 
on  it ;  it  played  pretty  well,  but  now 
they  have  put  three  more  wires  up,  and 
at  times  we  cannot  get  any  music  at  all. 

New  Jersey.  H.  A. 

The  trouble  that  you  are  having  now 
with  your  radio  may  be  in  part  due  to 
the  three  extra  wires  that  the  power  com¬ 
pany  have  put  up,  but  if  you  can  get 
good  reception  at  times  and  then  not  at 
times  since  the  wires  were  put  up  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  extra  wires  are  causing 
your  trouble. 

Y'our  aerial  should  run  at  right  angles 
to  the  power  line  or  you  are  likely  to  get 
a  “hum”  from  the  current  passing  over 
these  lines.  Also  your  aerial  should  be 
as  far  away  from  the  power  line  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Any  wires  in  the  neighborhood  of 
your  aerial  will  absorb  some  of  the  radio 
waves  and  if  they  are  quite  close  you 
may  get  much  weaker  signals.  However 
at  this  time  of  year  it  is  not  exceptional 
to  get  good  results  one  night  and  poor  the 
next  night  as  radio  is  very  changeable  at 
times. 

If  you  have  used  your  set  quite  a  great 
deal  the  B  batteries  may  be  weak  and  if 
so  you  will  not  get  good  results.  It  is 


well  to  start  the  Fall  and  Winter  sea¬ 
son  off  with  a  set  of  new  batteries.  Keep 
your  A  battery  well  charged  also,  or  if 
you  are  using  dry  batteries  for  the  A  bat¬ 
tery  they  may  be  run  down  and  you  may 
need  a  new  set. 

Radio  tubes  also  lose  their  “strength” 
gradually  and  do  not  give  as  good  results 
as  when  new.  j.  h.  f. 


Trouble  With  Tuner 

I  have  a  three-circuit  tuner  which  was 
recommended  to  be  used  with  .0005  con¬ 
denser  but  I  find  from  actual  use  that  a 
condenser  of  that  capacity  does  not  cover 
the  entire  band  of  broadcast  frequencies. 
In  other  words  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
any  higher  than  WGY,  Schenectady,  with 
the  minimum  capacity  of  the  condenser. 
The  problem  is  then  how  can  this  fault 
lie  remedied  so  as  to  tune  in  the  higher 
frequencies  or  lower  wavelengths.  The 
length  of  my  aerial  and  lead-in  combiifed 
is  approximately  11S  ft.  j.  a.  s. 

*  Ohio. 

If  the  present  condenser  will  not  give 
you  results  on  the  higher  frequencies  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cut  down  your  aerial 
to  about  one-half  its  present  length,  but 
in  doing  this  you  will  lose  volume.  I 
assume  you  have  been  using  this  conden¬ 
ser  in  series  with  your  aerial,  if  not  this 
is  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

The  only  way  that  you  can  change  the 
wave  length  or  frequency,  if  the  condenser 
will  not  do  it,  is  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  turns  on  the  coils  in  your  set.  This 
should  be  done  very  carefully.  Take  a 
tap  off  from  about  five  turns  of  eacli  coil 
and  do  not  use  the  five  turns.  If  this 
does  not  lower  it  enough  take  off  more 
turns.  After  finding  the  right  point  you 
can  either  remove  the  extra  turns  or 
leave  them  there,  and  they  will  be  dead 
coils  and  not  used. 

One  of  the  faults  of  many  sets  is  the 
fact  that  the  makers  do  not  make  them 
cover  the  full  band  of  frequencies,  and 
this  fault  is  hard  to  correct  as  the  wind¬ 
ings  have  to  be  changed  as  suggested 
above.  j.  h.  F. 


Story  of  a  Peach 

Mrs.  Hutting’s  letter  on  the  “Begin¬ 
ning  of  a  Peach,”  page  1293,  and  your 
reply  thereto,  are  interesting.  She  says 
that  from  a  stray  pit  she  now  has  a  tree, 
five  years  old,  from  which  she  gathered 
15  peaches  this  year.  If  that  is  remark¬ 
able,  what  do  you  'think  of  this? 

Coming  here  in  June,  five  years  ago,  I 
picked  up  a  stray  peach  pit,  stuck  it  in 
the  ground  and  waited  for  developments. 
Two  years  later  I  transplanted  the  sap¬ 
ling  to  a  corner  where  it  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  north  winds  by  a  grape 
arbor  and  lilac  bushes,  but  with  a  good 
southern  exposure.  Last  year  it  bore 
two  or  three  peaches,  but  they  dropped 
off  before  full  maturity.  Last  Fall  I 
deposited  wood  ashes  around  the  roots 
and  safeguarded  the  tree  against  the 
borer.  This  year  my  five-year-old  tree 
bore  five  pecks  of  as  fine  a  freestone 
white  peach  as  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
are  “late”  and  a  trifle  smaller  than  the 
Elberta,  but  of  very  fine  flavor.  The 
family  like  them  as  well  as  the  Elberta. 
In  placing  the  wood  ashes  around  the 
1’oots  I  recalled  a  very  old  story  about  a 
man  in  England  who  wished  to  harm  his 
neighbor  by  killing  his  favorite  mulberry 
tree.  One  night  he  slipped  out  and  de¬ 
posited  around  the  roots  a  quantity  of 
wood  ashes,  supposing  the  lye  therein 
would  kill  the  tree.  Next  year,  much  to 
his  surprise,  his  neighbor  had  more  mul¬ 
berries  than  ever. 

Speaking  of  peaches  makes  me  think 
of  apples.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  l’eceived 
a  letter  from  a  lady  now  in  her  seventies, 
who  asked  if  I  could  give  her  any  idea 
of  the  age  of  the  apple  trees  on  the  place 
she  now  owns,  on  which  I  was  born  more 
than  72  years  ago.  I  l'ecalled  that  the 
day  the  two-yeai’-old  saplings  were  plant¬ 
ed  a  traveling  colporteur  called  at  our 
place  in  the  country  and  wanted  to  sell 
my  father  some  religious  books.  I  had 
been  holding  the  young  ti’ees  while  he 
placed  the  dirt  around  the  l’oots  and 
held  one  of  them  while  the  man  showed 
the  books.  One  of  the  pui’chases  was  a 
“Child’s  Tract  Primer,”  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society.  It  was  for  me. 
I  still  have  it  and  when  the  lady  asked 
if  I  knew  how  old  those  apple  ti’ees  were, 
I  simply  reached  for  my  primer  and  read 
on  the  fly  leaf  the  date  of  purchase ^and 
the  date  of  planting — April  16,  1859 — 
more  than  67  years  ago.  The  trees  are 
still  furnishing  the  family  with  their 
Winter’s  supply  of  apples.  Last  Fall  I 
received  a  small  basket  of  apples,  picked 
from  those  trees,  and  was  able  to  say  to 
my  little  granddaughter:  “Gandpa  plant¬ 
ed  the  trees  on  which  those  apples  grew 
67  yeai’s  ago.”  alfked  m.  heston. 
Westchester  Co.,  N,  Y. 
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OTHER  progressive  farmers  are  do¬ 
ing  it — some  who  bought  Radi- 
ola  20  primarily  to  please  the  women 
folk. 

Mother  and  daughter  thought  it 
would  liven  things  up  a  bit.  Clean¬ 
ing,  cooking,  dishwashing,  housework 
— same  routine  every  day.  Yes,  they 
needed  a  little  cheer  .and  music  and 
sermons,  too,  from  nearby  and  dis¬ 
tant  cities. 

And  then  the  men  began  to  find  that 
there  was  something  else  coming  over 
the  Radiola  20,  something  mighty  in¬ 
teresting,  and  instructive  and  profit¬ 
able.  Something  which,  if  it  had  been 
available  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  struggling  youth,  would  have  been 
eagerly  drained,  day  and  night,  until 


nently  the  farm  set — not  just  some¬ 
thing  new, 'but  tried,  tested  and  per¬ 
fected  by  RCA.  Representing  the  best 
laboratory  experience  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Westinghouse  as  well — this 
set  brings  all  the  wealth  of  expert 
agricultural  knowledge  into  the  farm 
homes,  clearly,  naturally,  as  though 
the  head  of  the  agricultural  college 
had  dropped  in  for  a  chat  with  you 
personally. 

Dry  batteries,  single  tuning  control, 
a  power  Radiotron  in  the  last  stage, 
Radiola  20  is  the  last  word  in  clarity 
and  dependability.  When  you  buy 
Radiola  20  you  are  not  buying  an 
experiment  but  a  proved  result.  It 
will  pay  for  itself  in  profitable  knowl¬ 
edge  and  increased  happiness. 


Buy  with  confidence 
where  you  see  this 


his  thirst  for  knowledge  had  been 
quenched. 

How  to  nurse  the  soil,  and  make  it 
yield  its  gifts  more  generously.  Prices 
of  grain,  livestock  and  dairy  prod- 
.  ucts,  checked  day  by  day,  so  that  in¬ 
dividual  farmers  may  know  the  time 
when  it  is  advantageous  to  sell,  or 
better  to  wait.  Radiola  20 — pre-emi- 


Radiola  20,  with  five  Radiotrons,  $115 
RCA  Loudspeaker  100,  $35 


l\CA-I\adiola 

,  -  - -  - - -§» 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOTRON 


ou  can  make  IVadiola  20 
pay  for  itself  in  better  crops 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  other  day  I  met  a  man  who  is 
noted  as  an  expert  bookkeeper  and  ac¬ 
countant.  They  used  to  call  him  “Old 
Figgers,”  for  he  is  a  wonder  at  adding 
long  columns  and  getting  the  right  an¬ 
swer.  I  had  some  figures  I  wanted  added 
so  as  to  be  exactly  sure  of  the  result — 
so  I  carried  them  to  my  friend,  feeling 
that  I  could  be  absolutely  sure  of  what 
his  brain  turned  out.  I  never  was  sure 
of  my  own  figuring. 

“Here,  wait  a  minute,”  he  said.  “I’ll 
run  them  up  on  the  machine  and  make 
sure.” 

Then  he  turned  to  a  small  adding  ma¬ 
chine,  touched  keys  here  and  there,  turned 
a  crank  a  few  times,  and  in  what  seemed 
to  me  a  few  seconds  handed  me  a  strip 
of  paper  with  the  correct  answer  printed 
on  it. 

“I  use  the  machine  now  almost  en¬ 
tirely.  It  never  makes  a  mistake  when 
you  work  it  right.  I  am  never  sure  of 
my  own  adding  unless  I  go  over  the 
figures  half  a  dozen  times.  This  ma¬ 
chine  cannot  think  of  other  things.  It 
has  no  brains — a  great  advantage  in  a 
mechanical  worker !” 

“Is  it  taking  your  brain  away — or 
causing  part  of  it  to  dry  up  from  lack  of 
use?” 

“May  be  so — but  in.  this  age  the  only 
hope  is  to  get  rid  of  all  you  can  of 
mechanical  labor.  There  is  a  great  sort¬ 
ing  out  going  on.  Mechanical  workers 
must  be  ranked  with  machinery !” 

<•  $  *  *  * 

Then  last  week  a  man  came  to  see  me 
to  talk  over  some  business  matters.  This 
man  is  a  college  graduate,  very  intelli¬ 
gent — a  writer  of  some  little  reputation. 
Now  a  person  to  have  anything  like  full 
conversation  with  me  must  write  a  good 
share  of  it  out.  A  skillful  talker  can 
work  it  so  as  to  put  most  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  on  me,  but  the  average  man  has 
to  write  more  than  he  likes.  I  imagine  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  tests  of  ability  for 
a  stranger  to  convince  a  deaf  man.  It 
is  about  equal  to  that  supreme  test  of 
salesmanship — buying  goods  of  a  Scotch¬ 
man  and  selling  them  to  a  Hebrew — at  a 
profit !  What  I  did  was  to  push  a  pencil 
and  pad  of  paper  at  my  fi’iend  and  say: 

“ Now  tell  me  all  about  it!” 

He  hesitated — sat  with  the  pencil  in 
his  hand  and  looked  helplessly  at  me. 
Then  he  started  a  sentence  but  stopped 
with  a  puzzled  look  on  his  face.  He 
turned  to  one  of  the  people  in  the  room 
and  asked : 

“Honestly — is  there  a  ‘t’  in  mortgage 
or  not — and  just  how  do  you  spell  affi¬ 
davit?  Is  it  an  ‘e’  or  an  ‘i’?” 

Finally  he  put  down  his  pencil  and 
gave  up. 

“Too  much  for  me,”  lie  said.  “I  did 
not  realize  until  I  tried  to  communicate 
here  that  I  have  lost  much  of  my  sense 
of  spelling ;  for  I  now  realize  that  it  is 
really  a  sense.” 

He  went  on  and  made  his  confession  to 
a  third  party,  who  copied  his  remarks  for 
me. 

“The  fact  is  that  I  seem  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  spell.  In  former  years 
when  letters  were  mostly  written  in  long- 
hand  I  was  good  at  it.  But  I  haven’t 
written  a  dozen  letters  with  a  pen  in  eight 
years.  It  has  come  to  be  a  habit  with 
many  of  us  to  dictate  all  our  letters  to 
a  stenographer.  She  takes  down  what 
we  say,  and  prints  it  out  on  the  machine. 
We  glance  it  over  to  see  that  it  expresses 
what  we  want  to  say  and  we  sign  it.  We 
expect  the  stenographer  to  attend  to  the 
spelling  and  punctuation.  That  is  what 
she  is  hired  for.  It  is  her  job.  Formerly 
it  was  my  job  to  do  the  mechanical  work 
of  writing,  and  the  letters  passing 
through  the  brain  formed  themselves 
properly  into  words.  Now  the  job  is 
divided.  I  do  the  thinking  and  the  other 
party  puts  the  words  on  paper.  It  is  a 
division  of  labor,  and  it  affects  both  par¬ 
ties  in  the  work.  Having  dropped  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  spelling  I  am  actually 
forgetting  how  words  are  put  together. 

I  understand  their  meaning  better  than 
ever  before,  but  I  have  forgotten  how  the 
letters  run  !” 

if  *  *  *  * 

This  man  went  on  to  say  that  when  he 
was  a  boy  he  could  “spell  down”  the  en¬ 
tire  school.  Somehow  the  letters  framed 
themselves  in  his  mind  mechanically.  As 
he  gave  up  the  habit  of  hunting  in  the 
dictionary  for  correct  spelling,  and  passed 
the  duty  "over  to  others,  the  sense  of  spell¬ 
ing  passed  away  from  him.  He  delegated 
it  to  others.  When  forced  to  depend  on 
his  own  hand  and  brain  in  communicat¬ 
ing  with  a  deaf  man  he  was  almost  as 
helpless  as  a  child.  I  have  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  watching  little  children  gradu¬ 
ally  acquire  the  power  of  communication 
through  the  written  word.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  a  wonderful  thing  to  my 
little  folks  when,  after  much  practice  and 
labor,  they  are  able  to  write  their  ques¬ 
tions  so  that  I  can  read  them  or  in¬ 
terpret  for  me  the  message  that  others 
bring.  Somehow  I  think  this  effort  to 
communicate  through  the  written  word 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  educa¬ 
tion.  When  a  man  loses  it  he  may,  in 
Ibis  mechanical  age,  get  on  reasonably 
well,  but  he  misses  something  after  all. 
Old  Dr.  Beal  at  college  in  the  botany 
class  used  to  explain  the  working  of  the 
compound  microscope.  He  would  say: 


"Of  course  I  will  agree  that  a  man 
may  be  a  good  citizen  and  raise  a  large 
family  without  ever  looking  through  a 
compound  microscope,  and  yet  by  looking 
through  it  reflectively  he  might  see  things 
that  would  make  him  a  better  citizen  and 
give  him  a  finer  family  !” 

When  I  see  these  men  confess  that  they 
have  forgotten  or  dropped  some  of  the 
simple  things  of  youth — which  we  thought 
were  fundamental — I  think  of  the  death 
of  Pizarro,  the  Spanish  adventurer  who 
conquered  Peru  nearly  400  years  ago. 
Prescott  tells  how  this  rough  soldier  made 
enemies  in  his  own  army.  In  the  city  of 
Lima  these  enemies  came  one  Sunday 
afternoon  and  broke  into  Pizarro’s  house. 
They  caught  him  unaware.  He  sprang 
up  to  defend  himself,  and  tried  to  put  on 
his  armour,  which  soldiers  wore  in  those 
days.  He  had,  however,  apparently  lost 
the  art  of  buckling  on  this  protection 
with  his  own  hands.  Like  the  man  who 
had  neglected  his  spelling  he  had  turned 
this  work  over  to  others.  He  had  to 
fight  without  this  protection  and  was 
killed  ! 


There  is  another  thing  about  this  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  Spanish  tyrant  which 
has  little  to  do  with  this  matter  of  foi1- 
getting  how  to  do  things,  and  yet  it 
should  appeal  to  people  who  start  out 
to  help  their  families  or  to  help  their 
country  and  flinch  at  the  hard  test.  It 
is  said  that  while  these  murderers  were 
on  their  way  to  kill  the  tyrant  one  of 
them  came  to  a  little  pool  of  muddy  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  street.  This  man  walked 
around  the  mud  puddle  rather  than  go 
through  it.  The  leader  criticized  him. 

“What !”  he  said,  “afraid  of  wetting 
your  feet  when  you  are  to  wade  up  to 
your  knees  in  blood?” 

He  sent  the  man  back.  This  was  no 
place  for  a  man  afraid  of  a  little  muddy 
water !  You  and  I  have  all  seen  men  who 
were  pledged  to  carry  out  some  great  en¬ 
terprise  and  yet  turn  back  or  dodge 
around  a  mud  puddle  thinking  it  as  big 
and  boundless  as  the  ocean. 

$  $  $  $  $ 

Now  I  have  lived  a  good  many  years, 
and  I  have  seen  many  changes  in  farm¬ 
ing.  This  thing  of  losing  the  sense  of 
doing  things  is  not  confined  to  bookkeep¬ 
ers  or  writers.  The  development  of  ma¬ 
chinery  has  also  had  its  effect  upon  farm¬ 
ers,  and  in  much  the  same  way.  During 
the  season  I  am  going  to  describe  some 
of  the  things  which  I  have  seen  come  to 
pass — in  New  England,  in  Colorado,  in 
Michigan,  in  Mississippi  and  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Having  lived  in  all  these  sections 
and  worked  at  farming  I  have  seen  the 
changes  worked  out  by  the  invention  and 
use  of  machinery.  It  has  had  a  profound 
effect  upon  agriculture,  and  the  effect 
during  the  next  20  years  will  be  even 
greater.  Many  of  us  are  losing  a  sort  of 
sense  of  doing  things — not  unlike  the 
bookkeeper  with  his  figures  or  the  writer 
with  his  spelling.  Some  of  us  have  lost 
these  things  without  realizing  it,  and 
without  properly  fitting  ourselves  to  work 
out  the  change.  When  I  was  a  boy  the 
great  mechanical  age  had  not  fully  come 
to  New  England.  My  people  had  given 
up  farming  as  a  main  business,  but  were 
working  in  little  shops  or  farm  factories. 
Most  farms  had  a  little  building  or  a 
room  in  the  barn  fitted  up  as  a  work¬ 
shop.  Here  we  made  shoes,  straw  hats, 
light  woodwork,  while  the  women  took 
contracts  for  making  clothing  or  quilts. 
The  income  from  the  land  amounted  to 
little.  ‘All  men  of  reasonable  skill  were 
about  equal  at  this  work.  Then  certain 
men  a  little  stronger  or  shrewder  or 
bolder  than  the  others  began  to  build 
larger  shops.  They  took  the  risk  and 
hired  others  who  were  not  bold  enough 
to  strike  out  for  themselves.  They  bor¬ 
rowed  money  where  others  did  not  dare. 
Little  by  little  these  stronger  men  in¬ 
creased  their  business,  while  the  others 
were  still  laborers.  Finally  these  abler 
men  secured  capital,  bought  invented 
machinery,  borrowed  money,  built  central 
factories  in  the  larger  towns,  and  be¬ 
came  manufacturers  while  the  others  re¬ 
mained  as  workmen.  That,  simply  put, 
is  the  way  the  factory  system  started  and 
developed.  It  meant  a  few  rich  and 
powerful  families — coming  from  the  few 
bold  men  who  began  in  a  small  way — 
and  large  masses  of  men  who  had  nothing 
except  their  labor  to  sell.  In  our  neigh- 
boi’hood  the  farmers  gave  up  their  little 
workshops  and  went  to  work  in  the  town 
factories.  Here  was  a  man  who  in  for¬ 
mer  years  could  make  an  entire  shoe — 
from  sole  to  string.  Now  he  did  nothing 
day  by  day  but  cut  soles  and  uppers  out 
of  leather  with  a  sharp  knife.  His  son 
grew  up  capable  of  doing  nothing  except 
watch  a  machine  that  dropped  out  shoe 
heels.  That  was  all  he  could  do.  Like 
the  bookkeeper  and  the  writer  they  lost 
the  sense  of  doing  the  fundamental  things. 
The  factory  system  chopped  up  old-time 
methods  and  left  each  man  a  specialist 
in  some  small  part  of  the  entire  process. 
Yes,  and  these  people  who  continued  to 
live  on  their  farms  lost  much  of  the  sense 
of  home  providing.  The  women  no  longer 
baked  and  washed  and  knit  and  mended. 
The  laundryman,  the  baker  and  the  shop¬ 
keeper  now  serve  them  and  all  charge  a 
good  price  for  the  service.  Like  the  men 
(Continued  on  Page  1413) 


Good, 

underwear 


money  savrnd 


warm 


at 


prices 


Hanes  gives  you  real 
honest-to-goodness  winter 
comfort.  Healthful  warmth 
on  the  most  bitterly  cold 
days,  yet  you  won’t  feel 
smothered  when  the 
weather  turns  warmer. 

You’ll  find  that  every 
Hanes  garment  fits  you  all 
over.  It  doesn’t  bind.  It 
doesn’t  bunch.  Legs  and 
arms  are  right  length. 

You’ll  find  longer  wear 
in  Hanes — it  stands  more 
washing.  Seams  do  not  rip 
and  buttons  don’t  come  off. 
It  is  positively  guaranteed 
— every  thread,  stitch  and 
button. 

Hanes  comes  in  a  wide 
variety  of  weights — you’ll 
find  exactly  the  kind  that 
suits  your  particular  needs. 
Union  suits  and  shirts  and 
drawers  for  the  men,  union 
suits  for  the  boys  and  chil¬ 
dren.  You’ll  find  sizes  cor¬ 
rectly  marked  too.  Look 
for  the  famous  red  label. 

If  your  regular  store 
doesn’t  carry  Hanes,  don’t 
hesitate  to  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

1  Hanes  Collarettes  are  cut  to 
size.  A  40  suit  has  a  40  collar¬ 
ette.  Won’t  roll  or  gap  open. 

O  Hanes  Cuffs  won’t  pull  off. 

They  snug  the  wrist.  Rein¬ 
forced  to  prevent  raveling. 

Hanes  Elastic  Shoulders  give 
* J  with  every  movement,  because 
they’re  made  with  a  service- 
doubjing  lap  seam.  Comfortable. 
Strong. 

A  Hanes  Closed  Crotch  really 
stays  closed.  Crotch  can’t 
bind,  for  Hanes  is  fitted  by  trunk 
measurement,  as  well  as  chest. 

ET  Hanes  Elastic  Ankles  never 
bunch  over  the  shoe-tops.  No 
ugly  pucker  showing  under  the 
socks. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Punting  Up. — We  have  been  having 
„  great  time  this  Summer  painting  up 
the  house  both  inside  and  out,  and  like 
most  of  those  jobs,  you  never  seem  to  get 

me.  The  kitchen  is  wonderfully  bright¬ 
ened  up  by  putting  on  a  lighter  color.  1  he 
wills  were  a  dark  green  before,  which  like 
so  many  colors  seemed  wonderful  when 
first  put  on,  but  when  you  change  them 
von  wonder  how  you  ever  stood  the  old 
color  at  all.  They  are  now  a  sort  of  tan 
or  buff  color  and  the  casings  and  wood¬ 
work  white.  The  ceilings  are  white.  In 
nil  our  town  schools  now  we  are  putting 
on  this  color  for  the  walls  as  the  doc¬ 
tors  seem  to  think  it  the  best  color  for 
the  eyes  of  the  children.  Mrs.  Parson 
likes  a  mahogany  for  the  floors.  We 
bought  a  mahogany  floor  paint,  but  it 
seemed  too  dark — really  a  chocolate  color. 
So  we  got  two  pound  cans  of  1  enetian 
red  paste  and  mixed  in  the  gallon  and  it 
seemed  to  make  just  the  right  color.  Did 
vou  ever  paint  right  over  paper  on  the 
walls?  We  saw  places  where  it  had  been 
done  and  as  the  paper  on  the  walls  of 
the  kitchen  was  tight  and  smooth  and 
only  one  thickness  we  just  painted  right 
over  it.  So  far  it  looks  fine.  \\  hile 
George  was  painting  the  kitchen  floor, 
having  one  end  finished  he  did  a  marvelous 
feat  in  stacking  up  the  chairs,  all  on  one 
chair  as  a  foundation,  clear  to  the  ceiling. 
Then  we  put  boards  down  on  the  floor 
with  little  slats  across  the  end  to  walk  on. 
Of  course  wet  paint  is  certainly  slippery, 
and  as  Sit  went  to  step  on  this  board,  it 
slipped  and  hit  the  base  of  this  great  pile 
of  chairs  and  down  went  Sit  in  the  wet 
paint,  her  whole  length  on  the  floor,  and 
down  came  the  whole  pile  of  chairs.  For¬ 
tunately  her  bones  were  not  hurt — but 
her  feeiings  were,  quite  decidedly. 

The  Outside. — The  Parson  has  always 
painted  the  blinds  a  very  dark  green  but 
this  year  we  made  a  decided  change  here 
and  put  on  a  light  green  color.  The  old 
green  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  a 
color  or  stain  anyway,  and  did  not  last 
at  all  well.  So  the  blinds  had  to  be  all 
scraped  and  painted,  first  a  good  coat  of 
regular  paint  made  of  white  lead  and  oil, 
and  then  two  coats  of  this  light  green 
paint.  It  certainly  has  brightened  up  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  house  wonder¬ 
fully.  This  paint  on  the  blinds  ought  to 
last  a  while — the  other  never  seemed  to. 
We  put  a  dark  dust  color  on  the  porch 
floor.  Black  makes  a  good  color  for  the 
window  sash.  We  always  mix  our  own 
paint  for  all  outside  work  and  most  in¬ 
side.  You  know  what  you  are  putting 
on  then.  With  the  price  of  paint  what 
it  is,  especially  if  you  have  to  hire  it 
put  on,  farmers  must  look  out  not  to  be 
ruined  by  too  many  buildings.  You  can 
be  building  poor  as  well  as  land  poor.  It 
is  all  we  can  do  to  get  along  anyway 
without  carrying  a  cent  of  unnecessary 
expense. 

So  Many  I nterested. — It  quite  over¬ 
comes  the  Parson  as  he  goes  about  the 
country  to  find  so  many  that  read  his  let¬ 
ters  and  seem  to  make  so  much  of  them. 
Wherever  he  speaks  there  is  always  a 
large  crowd,  and  some  come  for  so  many 
miles  just  to  see  him.  lie  certainly  ap¬ 
preciates  it  and  wishes  he  were  able  and 
had  time  to  write  more  of  real  good  and 
interest.  He  is  convinced  from  what  these 
good  people  tell  him  that  it  is  the  home¬ 
like,  family  tone  of  his  letters  that  peo¬ 
ple  like.  After  all  we  all  have  about  the 
same  problems,  especially  with  our  chil¬ 
dren.  Shelley  has  been  having  a  time  of 
it  about  all  Summer  with  his  sinus  trou¬ 
ble.  This,  as  you  know,  is  a  pain  over 
the  eyes  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  some 
of  the  gland  ducts  there.  lie  suffered  and 
suffered  with  it,  and  finally  went  to  the 
hospital  for  an  operation  on  his  nose. 
This,  somehow,  got  infected  or  was  prob¬ 
ably  infected  before  the  operation  and  so 
it  is  long  in  healing.  However  he  took 
his  examination  for  Yale  Music  School 
and  entered  with  quite  a  high  stand,  so  he 
has  been  wonderfully  encouraged  and 
chippered  up.  He  certainly  works  hard 
on  his  music  and  practices  long  hours — 
probably  too  long — but  he  likes  flic  work 
at  Yale  exceedingly,  and  thinks  he  is  get¬ 
ting  just  what  will  be  of  so  much  use  to 
him. 

Still  Another. — George,  too.  has  had 
his  afflictions  a  large  part  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  An  iron  hit  his  hand  while  chang¬ 
ing  a  tire  on  the  car.  and  a  bunch  came 
right  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  doc¬ 
tor  made  rather  light  of  it  and  said  let 
it  alone,  but  it  did  not  go  off  and  the 
poison  seemed  to  have  gotten  into  his  sys¬ 
tem.  It  evidently  should  have  been  poul¬ 
ticed,  brought  to  a  head  and  opened.  So 
he  had  to  go  to  a  hospital  and  all  in  all 
has  had  quite  a  time  of  it,  and  is  not 
wholly  free  from  the  trouble  yet.  He  is 
in  school,  however,  and  hopes  to  finish 
the  high  school  course  next  June.  He 
may  go  to  Storrs  College  another  Fall, 
but  that  is  a  good  way  ahead.  <  Closson 
has  been  growing  so  fast  that  lie's  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  tall  as  the  other  two  big- 
boys.  lie  is  second  year  in  high  school 
and  seems  to  be  able  to  do  his  work  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  could  last  year.  They  work 
around  the  place  about  an  hour  each  day 
after  school — just  enough  for  exercise. 
The  Parson  has  had  an  unusual  run  'of 


going  about  speaking  this  Fall,  and  the 
sums  voluntarily  sent  him  or  taken  up 
in  a  collection,  for  he  never  sets  any 
price,  have  been  a  great  help  in  keeping 
both  himself  and  the  work  going.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  in  Washington,  I).  C.  in  No¬ 
vember  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth, 
and  might  be  able  to  do  some  speaking  on 
the  way  down  or  back.  Mrs.  Parson  now 
hopes  to  go  with  him,  as  that  is  her  old 
home.  The  American  Country  Life  As¬ 
sociation  meets  at  that  time.  You  will 
remember  the  Parson  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings  at  St.  Louis  and  Columbus,  but  did 
not  get  down  to  Richmond  last  year. 

A  Fair  Feature. — The  Parson  went 
over  and  spoke  at  a  Grange  Fair  in 
North  Stonington,  Conn.,  the  middle  day 
of  the  occasion  called  “Old  Home  Day," 
and  this  idea  certainly  seemed  to  work 
out  fine.  Such  a  fine  man  seemed  to  be 
secretary  of  this  fair  association — a  man 
of  ideas,  a  man  who  puts  human  beings 
before  dollars.  The  Parson  wondered 
whether  the  people  would  gather  in  a  hall 
for  speaking  and  exercises  at  a  fair  with 
so  much  going  on  all  around.  But  they 
certainly  did.  There  were  only  chairs  for 
half  the  hall,  but  it  was  full  to  the  doors, 
and  then  they  let  down  the  board  win¬ 
dows  and  as  many  people  more  gathered 
on  the  outside.  They  had  some  folk  danc¬ 
ing  by  the  children  and  some  drills,  and 
they  had  speakers  who  lived  in  the  town 
as  boys.  Perhaps  what  most  impressed 
the  Parson  was  the  fact  that  as  a  part  of 
the  program  a  minister  stood  there  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  people  and  native  sons 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  products  of  the 
soil  and  offered  prayer  to  God  for  the 
well-being  of  that  community  and  the 
well-living  of  its  children.  It  was  a  won¬ 
derful  sight  and  a  thing  the  Parson  never 
knew  of  occurring  on  a  fair  ground  until 
he  saw  it  on  this  occasion. 

The  Forum  Idea. — The  Parson  was 
over  in  a  town  called  Soutlibury  the  other 
night  and  it  was  a  wonderful  gathering 
of  men  they  had  there.  The  men  of  three 
towns  have  formed  a  men’s  club  forum 
for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of 
vital  questions  and  problems.  They  meet 
once  a  month  around  a  supper  and  have 
a  speaker,  and  then  pass  around  paper  and 
pencils  and  the  men  write  down  any  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  have  occurred  to  them. 
The  Parson  feels  that  one  trouble  why 
men  do  not  go  to  church  more  is  that 
they  have  no  chance  to  talk  back  to  the 
minister.  In  the  olden  days  the  minister 
was  the  only  “lettered”  man  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  that  is  all  changed  now,  and 
it  no  doubt  often  occurs  that  there  are 
plenty  of  men  in  the  pews  who  are  better 
read  and  know  more  about  the  very  sub¬ 
ject  that  the  minister  is  talking  about 
than  the  minister  does  himself.  Such  a 
man  wants  a  chance  for  his  say.  and  he 
ought  to  have  it.  These  questions  that 
people  ask  show  what  they  are  thinking 
about.  The  matter  of  the  one-room  school 
is  tremendously  on  people’s,  minds,  as  the 
questions  showed  the  other  night.  The 
Parson  advises  them  to  go  mighty  slow 
on  consolidation,  to  keep  their  school  af¬ 
fairs  in  their  own  hands,  and  above  all 
not  to  be  stampeded  into  bonding  the 
town  for  a  great,  expensive  school  build¬ 
ing  to  serve  largely  as  a  booster  for  the 
township  and  a  boon  to  real  estate  men. 
Remember  the  one-room  school  is  a  school 
of  individuality  and  of  character.  Who 
will  say  that  of  the  big  consolidated 
school?  That  these  farmer  folk  were  in 
sympathy  with  what  the  Parson  said  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  voluntari¬ 
ly  gave  him  the  largest  collection  he  has 
ever  received  on  such  an  occasion. 

A  Real  Election.  —  Some  time  ago 
the  Parson  wrote  about  the  Taxpayers 
League  he  had  got  to  going  in  town,  and 
how  the  people  had  been  rather  stirred 
up  by  the  way  an  “invisible  government” 
really  ran  the  place.  Important  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  charter  were  put  through 
without  the  people  having  anything  to 
say  about  it — were  really  sneaked  through. 
No  one  could  ever  find  out  for  certain 
who  wrote  one  of  them  at  all.  The  Par¬ 
son  with  others  exposed  these  tactics  with 
all  his  might,  wrote  about  them  in  the 
local  paper  and  talked  in  front  of  the 
big  factory  and  in  front  of  the  town  hall 
Saturday  night.  It  was  gratifying  to  find 
how  the  people  will  bestir  themselves 
when  they  know  the  facts,  and  the  party 
in  power  in  the  town  was  overthrown  by 
the  largest  majority  ever  recorded.  A 
new  deal  is  a  mighty  good  thing  some¬ 
times  in  most  any  political  situation.  Now 
they  have  persuaded  the  Parson  to  run 
for  town  representative.  lie  may  not 
get  it,  but  he  will  give  the  people  a 
chance  to  know  for  what  they  are  votln 
for  he  will  tell  them  just  how  he  stands 
on  all  the  matters  that  may  come  up.  If 
he  should  be  elected  he  would  tell  the 
people  just  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Legislature  and  try  to  find  out  their 
opinion  of  the  matters.  How  much  do 
bur  representatives  ever  try  to  do  this? 
Our  side  urged  all  people  to  vote  who  are 
entitled  to  do  so  whether  they  were  on 
our  side  or  not  and  to  take  part  in  their 
political  affairs.  The  greatest  question  in 
our  State  today,  and  probably  in  most 
States,  is  who  is  going  to  control  the 
(Continued  on  Page  1110) 
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WHATEVER  happens  in  the  State  election  there 
will  he  many  new  faces  in  the  New  York 
Legislature.  Quite  a  number  of  the  old  war  horses 
will  go  back  to  pasture.  Some  of  those  who  come 
back  will  be  more  or  less  mellowed  by  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  back  home  have  said  to  them.  Then  there  will 
be  many  new.  faces.  One  of  these  will  be  a  genuine 
farmer,  Mr.  A.  E.  Emerson  of  Jefferson  County.  He 
was  a  farmers’  candidate  at  the  primary — opposed 
by  the  old  guard  politicians.  He  spent  during  his 
primary  canvass  $151.  His  opponent  spent  $1,420.99 
- — the  salary  being  $1,500  a  year !  Mr.  Emerson 
favors  the  home  rule  principle  of  the  Joiner  bill,  and 
is* *against  all  forms  of  autocratic  government — from 
the  county  committee  rule  up !  A  sound  and  solid 
man !  The  day  he  wrote  us  he  had  pitched  over  10 
tons  of  hay  to  the  hay  press,  and  was  prepared  to 
pitch  double  that  amount  on  the  next  day.  We  hope 
that  Mr.  Emerson  at  Albany  next  Winter  will  be 
able  to  -pitch  a  few  political  schemes  into  the  legis¬ 
lative  press,  and  -squeeze  some  of  the  graft  out  of 
them. 

* 

HE’RE  is  a  suggestion  to  the  Subordinate 
Granges  of  New  York.  The  question  of  pass¬ 
ing  the  Joiner  home  rule  .school  bill  will  come  be¬ 
fore  the  next  Legislature.  It  will  be  under  another 
name,  for  Mr.  Joiner  was  not  renominated.  The 
principle,  however,  will  be  the  same.  Now  the 
Grange  is  the  most  representative  farm  organiza¬ 
tion  we  have  in  the  State.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
medium  through  which  country  people  may  express 
their  feelings.  We  regard  this  Joiner  bill  as  the 
most  -important  in  its  direct  appeal  of  any  legisation 
that  will  come  up  at  Albany,  and  we  want  to  see  a 
clear-cut,  definite  action  at  the  State  Grange  meet¬ 
ing.  We  therefore  suggest  that  all  Subordinate  and 
Pomona  Granges  make  a  full  study  of  the  question, 
and  then  take  definite  action  so  that  the  State 
Grange  meeting  may  speak  with  full  authority. 
When  we  say  a  full  discussion  we  mean  just  that. 
Do  not  take  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  as  final  until 
you  have  given  the  Education  Department  and  all 
other  opponents  a  fair  chance  to  present  their  side. 
Then;  with  all  the  facts  before  you,  go  on  record  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  make  that  record  public.  That 
is  .the  fair  and  honorable  way  to  do  such  things,  and 
the  Grange  can  do  it  better  than  any  other  organi¬ 
zation. 

* 

IT  seems  from  the  article  on  the  first  page  that 
country  neighborhoods  are  working  along  the 
line  of  fire  protection.  The  plan  here  described  calls 
for  a  set  of  pumpers  capable  of  forcing  water 
through  l'ong  lengths  -of  hose.  Through  a  form  of  co¬ 
operation  these  pumpers  can  gather  upon  a  fire 
signa'l,  drop  one  end  of  the  hose  in  a  pond  or  brook, 
and  -by  coupling  up  the  various  lengths  quickly  put 
water  upon  any  fire  in  a  township.  Naturally  this 
system  is. best  adapted  to  a  level  section  where  there 
a«re  frequent  lakes  or  large  -streams.  It  -would  not 
be  so  efficient  in  a  hilly  section  though  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  regulation  it  might  work.  The  description  given 
this  week  explains  the  system  clearly.  It  is  well 
worth  considering  in  any  community  where  there  is 
no  home  water  supply  for  fire  purposes.  This  scheme 
of  carrying  the  water  in  rubber  hose  on  -top  of  the 
ground  may  take  the  place  of  expensive  underground 
piping. 

* 

URING  a  50-mile  drive  through  an  eastern  dairy 
section  we  were  surprised  to  see  how  few  cows 
were  left  wearing  horns:  That  is  perhaps  a  safe 
way  -to  put  it.  Only  here  and  there  could  be  found 
a  herd  of  horned  cattle.  They  were  mostly  pure- 
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breds,  for  in  the  “scale  of  points”  for  most  of  the 
breeds  a  few  points  are  counted  for  horns.  The 
great  proportion  of  practical  dairy  cows  had  these 
horns  cut  off — and  were  all  the  better  for  it.  At 
times  if;  seems  but  yesterday  when  H.  H.  Haaff 
started  his  crusade  under  -the  slogan  “The  horns 
must  go !”  He  was  for  a  time  the  most  unpopular 
cattle  man  in  the  world.  Elis  plan  of  sawing  or 
burning  off  the  horns  was  voted  barbarous.  He  was 
hauled  into  court  and  personally  attacked,  but  he 
kept  on  fighting.  It  now  seems  remarkable  how  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  finally  swung  -to  him  when  after  some 
thought  and  demonstration  people  saw  that  “dis¬ 
horning”  was  an  advantage.  At  one  meeting  Mr. 
Haaff  was  challenged  by  a  farmer  to  give  one  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  Bible  in  favor  of  his  case.  He  prop¬ 
erly  quoted  Psalms,  75-10 : 

“All  the  horns  of  the  wicked  also  will  I  cut  off.” 
Those  were  great  days.  Slowly  it  came  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  horn  on  a  cow’s  head  is  at  best  a  dan¬ 
gerous  weapon  and  little  more.  A  half-wild  cow 
running  on  the  plains  may  need  a  sharp  horn  to  fight 
off  savage  enemies,  but  this  weapon  is  no  more 
needed  in  peaceful  barnyard  than  is  a  pistol  in 
the  pocket  of  a  farm  boy. 

* 

THAT  school  case  in  New  Hampshire  (page 
1400)  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  we  have 
heard  of  yet — in  the  educational  line.  The  parents 
of  these  four  families  seem  to  have  provided  an  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  “big  guns”  of  the  State.  They  simply 
would  not  give  up  their  home  school.  They  scorned 
the  “kid  wagon”  and  made  the  school  board  look 
like  goats.  Those  children  came  to  school  each  day 
and  sat  through  the  school  hours  without  any 
teacher.  What  a  scene  for  an  artist  that  would 
make !  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  ancestors  of 
some  of  these  children  followed  Ethan  Allen  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  John  Stark  at  Bennington,  and  Prescott 
at  Bunker  Hill.  The  school  board  could  not  stand 
up  against  that  sort  of  fighting.  They  gave  way. 
It  makes  us  think  of  the  old  story  of  the  boy  who 
went  for  the  sour  milk.  The  neighbor  owed  his 
mother  a  couple  of  quarts,  and  ma  wanted  to  make 
some  biscuits.  So  Johnnie  took  the  pail  and  entered 
the  neighbor’s  kitchen : 

“Ma  sent  me  for  sour  milk.” 

“We  liaint  got  any — it’s  all  sweet.” 

“All  right,”  said  Johnnie,  “I’ll  set  here  till  it 
sours.” 

He  sat  down  by  the  stove  and  you  wou-ld  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  soon  the  woman  remembered : 

“Why,  land’s  sake.  I  forgot — that  pan  back  of 
the  doughnut  crock  has  soured  after  all.” 

Johnnie  got  his  milk  and  took  it  home.  It  beats 
all  what  a  little  determined  persistence  will  do  some¬ 
time.  Remember  that  case  of  the  widow  and  the  un¬ 
just  judge.  He  would  not  give  her  justice,  yet  she 
kept  coming  as  women  generally  do.  At  last  she 
wore  him  out  and  he  said : 

“Though  I  fear  not  God,  nor  regard  man ;  yet  be¬ 
cause  this  widow  troubleth  me  I  will  avenge  her  lest 
by  her  continual  coming  she  weary  me !” 

Oh  yes,  we  can  assure  you  that  those  who  struggle 
for  what  they  know  is  right  may  well  keep  at  it. 
Out  of  the  ages  will  come  an  army  of  shadowy 
forms  to  pull  with  them. 

* 

A  political  speaker  here  referred  to  the  corn  laws  of 
England  in  discussing  the  tariff.  What  were  these 
corn  laws?  I  thought  corn  was  not  considered  a 
pi’ofitable  crop  in  England.  H.  G.  M.  • 

N  this  country  when  we  speak  of  “corn”  we  mean 
the  single  crop  maize.  In  England  at  the, time  of 
these  laws  “corn”  meant  any  kind  of  grain.  For 
many  years  (beginning  14G3)  the  English  grain  laws 
constituted  a  protective  tariff  on  grain  trading.  The 
object  was  to  .protect  farmers  by  giving  them  some¬ 
thing  of  a  monopoly  in  the  grain  market.  At  first 
importation  of  grain  was  prohibited ;  then  came  a 
season  of  high  tariff.  Then  the  system  of  paying 
bounties  to  wheat  growers  was  established.  Finally 
the  law  was  arranged  on  what  was  called  a  sliding 
scale.  When  the  market  price  reached  70  shillings 
a  quarter  of  eight  bushels,  or  went  over  that  price, 
wheat  was  admitted  under  a  heavy  du ty  which  be¬ 
came  lighter  as  the  price  rose.  All  this  was  done 
ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  "or  land 
owners — the  policy  of  England  at  that  time  being  for 
the  English  people  to  come  as  near  feeding  and 
clothing  themselves  as  possible.  Agriculture  was 
then  the  chief  industry. 

With  the  invention  of  machinery  and  the  spread 
of  British  trade  manufacturing  became  a  greater  in¬ 
dustry  than  farming.  One  great  concern  of  the 
manufacturers  was  to  obtain  cheap  food  for  their 
workmen  so  as  to  keep  wages  down.  Through  re¬ 
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forms  in  the  election  laws  the  manufacturers  became 
so  strong  in  Parliament  that  they  started  a  campaign 
for  the  repeal  of  these  tariff  or  corn  laws.  They 
finally  succeeded  in  abolishing  them  and  establish¬ 
ing  free  trade  in  grain,  and  that  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  “repeal  of  the  corn  laws.” 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  British  idea  that 
it  makes  little  difference  where  food  is  grown  so  long 
as  it  is  cheap.  The  repeal  of  these  laws  undoubted¬ 
ly  gave  England  her  wonderful  power  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  nation,  for  a  successful  factory  system 
must  have  either  cheap  food  or  high  wages  for  the 
workers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
great  decline  in  English  agriculture  with  all  it  has 
meant  for  the  nation  starts  with  the  repeal  of  these 
corn  laws  and  the  free  importation  of  cheap  food. 
There  is  no  exact  parallel  in  this  country,  for  this 
great  nation  is  entirely  different  from  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  whenever  man¬ 
ufacturing  comes  into  the  mastery  of  a  nation  agri¬ 
culture  will  suffer. 

* 

Will  you  ask  some  highbrow  educator  why  those  old- 
time  readers  were  discarded  and  readers  substituted 
filled  with  light,  trashy,  worthless  reading?  Any  think¬ 
ing  person  will  know  that  a  large  part  of  the  people 
never  would  have  read  these  poems  and  orations  if  they 
had  not  been  in  their  readers.  Then  to  change  to  the 
worthless  trashy  readers  of  the  past  40  years  was  a 
crime.  When  I  went  to  school  “The  National  Read¬ 
er”  had  just  been  thrown  out  and  a  reader  substituted, 
of  which  I  do  not  remember  a  single  page  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  not  one  page  was  worth  remembering 
The  lightest  trashy  stuff  I  learned  to  read  and  that  was 
all  from  them,  and  the  readers  to  this  day  are  the  same. 
Again  I  ask  was  there  one  reason  for  the  change? 

d.  l.  p. 

WE  are  probably  not  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
many  of  these  “highbrow  educators,”  but  the 
question  is  presented  in  good  faith.  How  well  we 
remember  those  old-fashioned  readers.  They  con¬ 
tained  “Bernardo  del  Carpio,”  “The  Raven,”  “Young 
Lochinvar,”  “Webster’s  Reply  to  Hiayne,”  ‘Speech  of 
Bat  rick  Henry,”  “The  American  Flag,”  “Warren’s 
Address  at  Bunker  Hill,”  “Marco  Bozzaris”  and 
many  others.  When  we  read  them  in  concert  the 
noise  spread  out  all  over  the  district.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  reading  of  these  serious  selections 
had  a  fine  effect  upon  our  youthful  minds.  We  never 
did  know  why  these  old-fashioned  readers  were 
thrown  into  the  discard.  There  may  have  been  some 
good  reason  for  it — something  we  never  understood. 
At  any  rate  we  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  newer 
educators  and  book-makers  tell  us  why  they  threw 
out  the  old  selections  and  sent  our  old  heroes  into 
the  ash  heaps.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  know 
about  it. 

* 

WE  regret  to  say  that  the  first  legal  round  has 
gone  in  favor  of  daylight  saving.  The  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  Grange  united  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions  to  put  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
took  the  ground  that  the  Massachusetts  law  favor¬ 
ing  daylight  saving  was  in  conflict  with  the  Federal 
law  which  declares  that  standard  time  must  be  used. 
The  court  has  decided  against  the  Grange  on  the 
theory  that  the  Federal  law  has  to  do  solely  with 
interstate  matters  or  Federal  business  only.  Under 
this  decision  the  Ebuited  States  government  has  no 
right  to  interfere  in  a  purely  State  matter,  but  all 
Federal  government  business  must  run  by  standard 
time.  The  lawyers  will  find  other  arguments  and 
ways  of  getting  at  the  subject.  In  the  meantime 
country  people  will  continue  to  disregard  the  rule 
and  live  by  standard  time. 


Brevities 

“Vitality  milk”  is  the  latest  name  for  goat’s  milk. 

That  article  on  page  1399  in  reply  to  the  city  worker 
is  well  worth  reading. 

Make  up  your  mind  as  well  as  you  can  just  what 
your  duty  is.  Then  go  and  do  it  though  the  heavens 
fall.  The  most  regrettable  thing  that  can  come  to  you 
with  white  hair  is  the  feeling  that  you  failed  to  do  your 
duty  toward  some  human  being. 

A  western  objection  to  flint  varieties  of  corn  is  that 
it  would  be  a  tremendous  job  to  husk  such  corn  in  the 
field  as  is  done  in  the  West.  It  is  true  that  husks  fit 
like  “the  paper  on  the  wall”  while  the  ear  is  stapled  to 
the  stalk.  We  call  that  a  good  item. 

You  are  sure  to  have  rot  in  the  stored  potatoes  if  you 
take  them  out  of  the  field  covered  with  damp  mud.  Let 
them  dry — in  some  way.  Where  they  are  stored  in 
large  piles  it  pays  to  build  some  ventilator  up  through 
the  tubers.  This  can  be  done  by  piling  one  strawberry 
crate  upon  another  up  through  the  pile. 

When  the  motorcycle  first  came  into  general  use  a 
hunter  in  the  Hudson  Valley  startled  the  natives  by 
appearing  at  various  places  in  a  machine — carrying  a 
small  hound  in  a  wire  basket.  He  would  stop  and  hunt 
until  the  farmer  started  after  him,  then  put  the  dog  in 
the  basket  and  speed  away  to  some  new  place.  The 
world  progresses.  The  other  day  two  Iowa  men  got  in¬ 
to  an  airplane,  flew  80  miles,  killed  the  legal  limit  of 
game  and  flew  home — all  inside  of  three  hours. 
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The  Dairy  Meeting  at  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

T-v  Vl  HYMEN  of  Orange  and  adjacent  counties  held 
D  a  picnic  under  the  auspices  of  the  league  at 
Middletown  on  Saturday,  October  16,  in  celebration 
of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  1916  milk  fight, 
r-uiv  in  the  afternoon  the  visitors  paraded  in  their 
cars  and  floats  from  the  fair  ground  to  the  armory 
in  the  city,  where  five  addresses  were  delivered. 

0  w.  Mapes,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest 
an  organization  and  the  name  gave  some  early 
reminiscences.  In  conclusion  he  said : 

“I  am  naturally  an  optimist,  but  I  am  not  s/> 
ontimistic  as  some' of  the  writers  of  the  League  News, 
who  frequently  pat  themselves  on  the  back  and  try  to 
make  themselves  and  others  believe  that  the  pooling 
dan  is  a  great  success.  It  is  not  a  howling  success,  and 
never  will  be.  so  long  as  the  producers  of  the  present 
metropolitan  milk  shed  are  divided  into  three  or  four 
separate  groups,  all  competing  for  the  fluid  milk  mar¬ 
ket  It  is  up  to  the  management  to  find  some  plan  by 
which  these  groups  can  be  united  in  one  unit.” 

T.  E.  Milliman,  who  was  Farm  Bureau  agent  in 
Orange  County  in  1916,  and  is  now  manager  of  the 
Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  re¬ 
called  some  of  the  conditions  and  incidents  of  the 
milk  fight.  In  1915  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1916 
had  to  go  to  Ithaca  to  get  permission  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  director  to  take  part  in  the  organization 
work.  The  county  agents  were  under  instructions 
at  that  time  not  to  take  any  initiative  in  farm  or¬ 
ganizations.  He  got  the  privilege  of  using  his  own 
judgment.  He  promptly  went  in  and  we  can  testify 
that  he  did  good  work. 

John  D.  Miller,  vice  president  and  general  counsel 
of  the  League,  compared  dairy  conditions  of  the 
past  with  now,  and  naturally  gave  credit  to  the 
League  for  all  the  improvements.  He  held  that  the 
contention  now  is  between  those  who  want  farm  or¬ 
ganization  and  those  who  oppose  it.  He  praised  the 
dealers  who  distribute  pool  milk  and  criticized  the 
dealers  who  have  combined  to  distribute  milk  from 
the  other  groups.  He  spoke  of  the  new  attempt  to 
get  the  groups  together,  and  said  anyone  who  stood 
in  the  way  was  an  enemy  of  all,  but  he  did  not  ex¬ 
plain  why  he  had  defeated  similar  attempts  in  the 
past  or  how  far  die  would  go  now  to  get  together. 

John  Y.  Gerow,  who  became  president  of  the 
League  when  first  organized,  was  the  first  speaker 
of  the  day.  He,  too,  told  of  the  early  days  of  the 
organization,  and  of  the  accusations  in  1916  that  he 
had  sold  out  to  Borden’s,  which  he  denied.  It  was 
a  needless  denial.  Mr.  Gerow  was  clearly  the  best 
business  man  connected  with  the  League,  up  to  that 
time,  and  with  Frank  Sherman  of  Columbia  County, 
two  of  the  strongest.  The  truth  is  the  League  was 
inactive  for  the  two  and  a  half  years,  1914,  1915  and 
early  part  of  1916,  and  the  management  came  to  be 
distrusted  in  the  section  where  it  had  sold  stock  be¬ 
cause  about  $50,000  had  been  paid  in  and  nothing 
had  been  done.  The  criticism  was  unjust  because 
the  money  had  been  spent  in  selling  the  stock  to 
about  13,000  members,  costing  substantially  $4  a- 
piece  for  organization.  The  agents  finally  could  not 
collect  enough  money  to  pay  their  salary  and  ex¬ 
penses,  and  the  organization  work  was  abandoned. 
It  had  nothing  to  sell  Borden’s,  and  nothing  to  show 
that  they  would  if  they  had  it  to  sell.  The  plan  was 
to  negotiate  with  dealers.  Borden’s  refused,  saying 
it  was  illegal  and  there  it  ended.  H.  J.  Kershaw 
publicly  asserted  that  Chenango  County  farmers  dis¬ 
trusted  the  leaders  and  demanded  their  resignation. 
To  appease  the  criticism  of  all  Mr.  Gerow  was  sac¬ 
rificed,  and  asked  to  resign. 

John  .T.  Dillon,  who  as  head  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  led  the  1916  movement,  was  one  of  the  speak¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Gerow,  who  preceded  him  had  given  credit 
for  the  leadership  of  1916,  but  said  that  he  was  not 
friendly  to  League  members  now.  Mi".  Dillon  said 
he  regretted  the  necessity  of  a  personal  reference  to 
himself,  but  he  vigorously  repudiated  and  denounced 
Mr.  Gerow’s  guileless  repetition  of  an  official  cal¬ 
umny  which  has  been  persistently  repeated  to  dairy¬ 
men  for  considerable  time.  It  had  been  his  privilege 
to  define  the  dairy  organization  and  policies  that 
were  approved  and  adopted  in  1916.  It  was  the 
democratic  or  co-operative  type.  The  plan  was  a 
local  association  at  each  shipping  station  which  ran 
its  local  affairs  in  its  own  way  and  which  would 
own  and  operate  a  plant  or  not  as  its  members  de¬ 
sired.  All  these  plants  would  affiliate  to  create  a 
single  selling  agency  which  would  be  operated  by  a 
high-class  paid  business  manager  under  the  control 
of  the  locals  and  paid  by  them.  Farmers  were 
promised  that  they  would  own  and  control  the  sys¬ 
tem  from  start  to  finish.  Every  producer  would 
have  access  to  the  books  and  have  full  information 
of  every  detail.  No  investments  would  be  made  or 
expense  or  salai’y  paid  without  their  formal  author¬ 
ity.  They  would  develop  leaders  from  their  own 
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local  talent  and  limit  their  time  in  office  that  the 
control  might  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  farmers.  These 
representations  had  been  made  by  him  and  others 
in  print  and  speech.  Farmers  approved  the  plan 
and  adopted  it.  They  rallied  under  it,  fought  and 
won  under  it.  They  were  united,  successful  and 
triumphant.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  they  or¬ 
dered  it  put  in  legal  and  permanent  form. 

After  the  victory  a  management  was  provided 
which  discarded  the  co-operative  plan,  and  adopted 
the  plan  of  kings  or  monarchs — the  centralized  con¬ 
trol.  The  official  group  assumed  and  exercised  them¬ 
selves  all  the  privileges  and  powers  that  had  been 
promised  farmers  in  the  co-operative  plan. 

The  official  group  requested  him  to  approve  the 
new  plan,  but  he  had  promised  dairymen  something 
different  and  could  not  change  without  breaking 
faith  with  them.  Besides,  he  was  devoted  to  the 
farm-rule  plan  on  principle,  and  refused  to  approve 
the  change.  The  management  refused  his  public 
challenge  to  take  it  to  dairymen  for  a  decision  and 
choice.  Unwilling  to  discuss  the  economic  question 
on  its  merits  the  only  answer  they  had  was  the  one 
Mr.  Gerow  probably  unwittingly  repeated,  that  he 
was  so  stubborn  he  would  not  work  with  them  un¬ 
less  he  had  his  own  way  about  everything,  and 
finally  that  he  was  opposed  to  farm  organization  and 
an  enemy  of  dairymen.  If  any  single  act  or  word  or 
thought  of  his  in  an  active  open  x*ecord  of  50  years 
justified  the  assertion  he  invited  an  expression  of  it. 
The  fact  is  he  not  only  kept  faith  with  all  dairymen, 
but  as  events  have  since  proved  he  stood  disinterest¬ 
edly  for  the  welfare  of  all  dairymen  who  depend  on 
milk  returns  for  their  income. 

The  essence  of  the  whole  dairy  problem,  he  said, 
was  this  question  of  government  of  the  organization. 
Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  it  means  this :  Can 
farmers  be  trusted  to  control  their  own  property 
and  business,  and  to  have  full  and  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  to  make  that  control  intelligent  and  efficient? 
If  so,  then  we  can  have  and  will  have  real  co-opera¬ 
tion,  but  if  it  were  true  that  farmers  could  not  be 
so  trusted  then  so-called  co-operation  is  a  pretext 
and  a  snare  to  exploit  and  rob  farmers  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  groups  than  could  be  done  to  them  as  in¬ 
dividuals. 

The  centralized  bureaucratic  government  began 
with  a  united,  successful,  triumphant  organization ; 
it  divided  the  membership  and  created  instead  con¬ 
tending  groups.  It  has  defeated  four  different  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  these  groups  together.  It  made  al¬ 
liances  with  the  enemy  and  reduced  the  price  of  milk 
below  the  level  of  the  five  year  average  before  1916. 
It  has  driven  farmers  out  of  the  dairy  industry,  and 
increased  the  number  of  abandoned  farms.  It  has 
failed  of  the  original  purposes  and  ideals,  but  it  is 
not  a  failure  of  the  principles  of  co-operation.  It  is 
not  a  failure  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  It  is  a 
failure  of  centralized  management  which  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  nowhere  in  farm  organization  but  is  a  fail¬ 
ure  everywhere.  This  question  of  control,  he  said,  is 
the  gist  of  the  whole  trouble,  but  it  had  never  been 
openly  and  candidly  faced.  It  must  be  faced  before 
the  groups  can  be  permanently  united,  and  dairy¬ 
men  themselves  ai*e  most  competent  to  hear  the 
facts  and  decide  the  issue.  He  proposed  that  they 
be  given  all  the  records  of  all  the  groups  as  a  means 
of  information,  and  authorized  to  make  a  choice  of 
the  kind  of  government  and  policies  they  want. 
When  their  decision  is  reached  fairly  and  openly, 
with  all  cards  face  up,  all  should  be  pledged  to 
abide  by  the  decision.  He  would  do  so. 

We  have  the  best  dairy  opportunity,  he  said,  in 
the  world,  and  we  have  already  demonstrated  that 
together  we  can  sell  milk  at  a  fair  and  profitable 
price.  Let  us  do  it  again. 

.  Hon.  Silas  L.  Strivings 

OUR  readers  know  how  we  have  tried  to  get  an 
answer  from  Mr.  Strivings  regarding  his  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Joiner  school  bill.  We  want  it  clearly 
understood  that  we  have  no  personal  grievance 
against  Mr.  Strivings.  He  has  in  the  past  said  some 
very  nice  things  about  The  R.  N.-Y  and  its  editor. 
We  can  have  no  personal  controversy  with  him.  We 
are  trying  to  help  settle  a  question  which  we  think 
is  of  great  importance  to  country  people. 

“ When  a  man  is  elected  to  represent  and  speak 
for  an  organization  of  citizens  should  he  represent 
their  thought  and  do  what  they  request,  or  should  he 
ignore  their  wishes  and  do  what  his  personal  feelings 
dictate ?” 

It  strikes  us  that  the  right  answer  to  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  comes  very  close  to  the  foundation  principle  of 
popular  government.  If  an  organization  of  people 
agree  upon  a  definite  public  policy  and  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  that  organization  repudiates  that  policy  and 
substitutes  one  of  his  own,  what  is  the  use  of  having 


any  organization? 

Who  is  greater,  the  servant  or  the  master? 

Is  the  elected  head  of  an  organization  the  master 
or  the  servant? 

Now,  Mr.  Strivings  is  Master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange.  The  Grange  has  gone  on  record  as  in 
favor  of  the  home  rule  feature  of  the  Joiner  bill. 
At  least  SO  per  cent  of  the  farm  members  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  officers  personally  favor  the  bill.  There 
were  rumors  that  Mr.  Strivings,  in  spite  of  this 
feeling  among  the  members,  opposed  the  bill  and  did 
what  he  could  to  defeat  it.  We  tried  to  find  out  his 
exact  position,  but  without  avail  until  Assemblyman 
Joiner  put  in  our  hands  the  following  correspond¬ 
ence,  with  full  permission  for  us  to  print  it.  This 
we  do  without  further  comment,  since  the  members 
of  the  Grange  are  quite  competent  to  settle  such 
things  for  themselves.  As  for  the  remarks  about 
The  R.  N.-Y.  they  do  not  annoy  us.  Mr.  Strivings 
is  privileged  to  say  whatever  he  sees  fit  in  this  con¬ 
nection  : 

Mr.  Strivings  to  Mr.  Joingr 

Castile,  N.  Y.  March  8th,  1926 
Hon.  Webb  Joiner,  Member  of  Assembly 
Assembly  Chamber, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Sir, — 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  oppose  the  Rural  School  Bill 
so-called  which  you  are  proposing  in  the  legislature.  I 
regret  that  I  did  not  know  you  were  planning  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  measure,  as  it’s  sponsors,  the  so- 
called  RURAL  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  SO¬ 
CIETY  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  group  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  and  self-appointed  agitators  led  by  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  which  seeks  to  profit  by  getting  something 
going  and  has  used  our  Mr.  Devendorf  to  pull  their 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  for  the  proposals 
suggested,  and  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  measure  in 
any  way.  There  has  been  no  record  of  injury  to  any 
school  or  school  area  in  the  State  by  the  operation  of 
the  existing  law  and  this  is  but  an  attempt  to  gain  no¬ 
tice  for  pure  advertising  sake. 

It  is  strange  that  the  real  school  men  of  the  state 
have  not  seen  this  horrible  danger  which  these  de¬ 
liverers  of  the  rural  communities  profess  to  see.  It  is 
but  a  nightmare  to  give  somebody  a  chance  to  sell  pa¬ 
pers  and  to  “Use”  some  other  fellows  in  fighting  a  man 
of  straw. 

It  is  a  very  sincere  regret  to  have  to  oppose  any 
measure  proposed  by  you  hut  this  is  so  at  variance  to 
sound  educational  methods  and  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  shake  a  red  flag,  that  I  shall  do  all  possible  to  de¬ 
feat  the  same  both  as  to  it's  coming  out  of  committee 
and  it’s  passage  in  the  Assembly  if  it  comes  out. 

Riley  and  I  are  coming  down  Monday  night  and  we 
will  try  to  have  a  talk  with  you  as  to  the  matter. 

Fraternally  yours, 

S.  L.  STRIVINGS, 

State  Master. 

Mr.  Joiner  Replies 


„  March  10,  1926 

Hon.  Silas  L.  Strivings, 

Castile,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Mr.  Strivings : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  under  date  of  March 
8th.  and  must  say  that  I  am  very  much  amazed  at  your 
position,  knowing  that  you  are  Master  of  Ceremonies 
in  the  Grange  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  supposed 
it  was  your  mission  to  carry  out  the  wants  and  desires 
of  that  body 'for  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers  in  gen¬ 
eral.  I  cannot  see  the  consistency  of  the  resolution 
that  was  offered  at  the  last  convocation  of  that  body 
and  your  attitude.  I  have  only  one  mission  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  that  is  to  further  the  interest  of  the  farmer.  I 
am  honest  and  conscientious  in  my  endeavors  to  obtain 
for  the  farmer  anything  which  will  be  to  his  interest  or 
to  his  better  financial  credit. 

Our  farms  at  the  present  time  are  worth  nothing  and 
they  would  be  worth  much  less  if  every  school  house 
should  be  removed.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  drift  of 
inhabitants  to  the  farms  at  the  present  time  and  in 
view  of  that,  everything  should  be  done  to  make  the 
country  more  attractive  to  those  wffio  wrnuld  make  their 
homes  there. 


I  regret  that  you  cannot  spe  your  way  to  go  along 
with  us  and  supposed  of  course  that  you  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  but  I  observe  that 
you  hear  “your  Master’s  voice,”  therefore,  we  cannot 
expect  your  co-operation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WEBB  A.  JOINER. 


Conditions  in  Florida 

IT  is  said  that  thousands  of  people  are  hurrying 
to  Florida  expecting  to  find  labor  at  very  high 
prices.  The  general  idea  is  that  the  damage  done  by 
the  recent  hurricane  must  be  repaired  at  once,  and 
that  somehow  money  will  be  provided  for  the  work. 
Our  reports  show  that  most  of  those  who  go  south 
expecting  to  find  plenty  of  work  will  be  sadly  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  following  from  the  Miami  Herald  is 
a  true  picture  of  conditions : 

Miami  is  in  no  need  of  further  labor  from  outside. 
This  announcement,  is  sent  out  by  the  citizens’  employ¬ 
ment  bureau  in  the  hopes  of  halting  the  tide  that  is 
sweeping  this  way. 

Highways  and  railroads  give  evidence  of  another  host 
speeding  in  our  direction,  again  in  expectation  of  reap¬ 
ing  a  harvest  of  gold.  They  expect  Florida’s  loss  will 
be  their  gain.  Artisans,  laborers,  have  probably  heard 
wild  stories  of  the  great  amount  of  construction  wTork 
to  be  done  here,  of  excessive  pay  offered. 

There  is  much  in  the  line  of  repairing,  redecorating, 
rebuilding,  but  Miami  is  able  to  handle  it  without  out¬ 
side  help.  Furthermore,  the  wages  are  normal,  remain 
the  same.  No  profiteering  is  allowed  in  any  field. 

Miami  is  glad  to  welcome  all  visitors,  but  she  can¬ 
not  promise  to  provide  them  with  work,  nor  will  she 
allow  a  higher  wage  scale  because  of  the  emergency. 

Reports  from  Florida  territory  outside  of  the 
storm  area  are  that  all  needed  labor  can  be  found. 
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Boys  and  Girls 

Our  Page 

Arranged  By  Iva  Unger 

We’ve 

Grin, 

Grown  a  Year:  This  One  Makes  Silt 

Pumpkins,  With  Your  Candlesticks. 

Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (17), 
Pennsylvania 


A  Vagabond  Song 

There  is  something  in  the  Autumn  that 
is  native  to  my  blood — 

Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood ;  , 

And  my  heart  is  like  a  rhyme 
With  the  yellow  and  the  purple  and  the 
crimson  keeping  time. 

The  scarlet  of  the  maples  can  shake  me 
like  a  cry 

Of  bugles  going  by. 

And  my  lonely  spirit  thrills 

To  see  the  frosty  asters  like  smoke  upon 


A  Hallowe’en  Game 

This  game  is  called  an  observation 
contest.  A  number  of  objects  were  ar¬ 
ranged  upon  a  table  and  each  guest  al¬ 
lowed  ten  minutes  of  close  study.  The 
table  was  removed  and  as  many  of  the 
objects  as  can  be  remembered  are  identi¬ 
fied  bv  the  guests  on  the  lists  which  are 
then  handed  them.  The  list  follows : 

1.  Out  for  the  night — Candle  in  candle 
stick. 

2.  Departed  day — Old  calendar. 

3.  Scene  in  Bermuda — Bermuda  onions. 

4.  The  reigning  favorite — An  umbrella. 

5.  Home  of  Burns — Flat  iron. 

6.  The  greatest  bet  ever  made — Alpha¬ 
bet. 

7.  A  line  from  home — Clothesline. 

8.  A  heavenly  body — Dipper. 

9.  A  place  for  reflection — Mirror. 

10.  An  absorbing  subject — Blotter. 

11.  A  mute  quire — Quire  of  paper. 

12.  Made  to  shine — Silver  polish. 

13.  Assorted  “liquors”  —  Switch,  slip¬ 
per,  whip. 

14.  The  Black  Friar — Skillet  or  frying- 
pan. 

15.  Common  sense — Pennies. 

16.  Dear  in  Winter — Eggs. 

17.  Scene  at  a  baseball  game — Pitcher. 

18.  A  rejected  beau — Old  hair  ribbon. 

19.  The  morning  caller — Alarm  clock. 

20.  Cole's  Memorials  of  the  Great — 
Cinders. — Sent  by  Edna  Koenig  (16), 
New  York. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phoebe  having  held  a 
coming-out  party  for  their  four  children 
and  safely  launched  them  on  the  world, 
are  putting  their  home  in  order  and  will 
be  leaving  soon  for  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  to  spend  the  Winter. 
They  may  also  visit  South  America  be¬ 
fore  returning,  which  will  not  be  until 
warm  weather  comes  again. 

The  Robin’s  Roost  is  being  well  patro¬ 
nized  these  Autumn  days.  All  the  young 
sports  are  spending  their  idle  hours 
there,  as  well  as  the  dads,  also.  They 
will  soon  take  the  air  route  to  the  sunny 
South.  Here’s  hoping  they  will  return 
with  their  brides  in  the  Spring.  We  wish 
to  state  that  we  have  one  open-air  pavil¬ 
ion  to  rent  “cheep.” 

Mr.  Downy  Woodpecker  comes  regular¬ 
ly  to  the  station  to  eat  his  rations  of  pie 
crust.  (Who  knows  but  he  is  making 
an  endurance  test ;  they  are  so  stylish 
just  now.)  He  agrees  to  eat  only  that. 
Ilis  warning  siren  call  is  not  quite  as 
harsh  as  the  one  on  the  “endurance”  car 
that  travels  these  roads. 

After  being  out  three  years  on  account 
of  ill  health  I  am  going  back  to  school 
this  Fall.  I  do  enjoy  school  so  much,  es¬ 
pecially  elementary  business  training. 
For  side  lines  I  take  biology  and  English, 
both  necessary  for  a  budding  ornithol¬ 
ogist.  Would  writers  to  Our  Page  state 
what  they  would  like  to  be,  the  youngest 
ones,  too? — From  Grace  Wheat,  New 
York. 


the  hills. 


There  is  something  in  October  sets  the 
gypsy  blood  astir ; 

We  must  rise  and  follow  her, 

When  from  every  hill  and  flame 
Hhe  calls  and  calls  each  vagabond  by 
name. 

— Written  by  Bliss  Carman. 
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rAT'UE 

*  A  . 

it  Tlowtr  "R'*P  ' 

Drawn  by  June  Jachimialc  (15), 

New  York 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  was  “Thistle.”  Almost  every  one 
had  it  right,  but  we  find  that  it  sounded 
like  a  briar,  too.  The  answer  to  the 
enigma  was  “Aster  '  and  to  the  riddle  is 
“Your  Name.”  This  month  Margaret 


Gippert  wants  to  try  us  with  a  plant 
which  few  of  us  can  identify  except  by 
its  reputation.  We  pass  by  it,  perhaps, 
in  the  woods,  but  so  unassuming  is  this 
leaf  that  we  do  not  think  of  it  at  all. 


What  Am  I? 

I  am  a  low,  wild  herb  with  a  light  yel¬ 
low  root.  My  plant  with  its  three  or  live 
leaves  and  inconspicuous  flowers  which 
change  to  scarlet  berries  is  found  in 
America,  from  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  to  the  mountains  of  Georgia.  Some 
of  my  roots  are  shaped  in  likeness  to  a 
human  form,  and  so  my  name  is  derived 
from  a  foreign  language  meaning  “like¬ 
ness  of  man.”  The  people  who  speak 
this  language  prize  these  roots  very  high¬ 
ly  and  my  roots  are  sometimes  sold  for 
their  weight  in  gold.  They  are  thought 
to  be  a  remedy  for  all  diseases,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  of  exhaustion  cf  body  and  mind, 
by  that  people  across  the  ocean.  Ameri¬ 
can  medical  practitioners  generally  re¬ 
gard  me  as  being  worthless,  but  when 
American  farmers  learned  my  value  as 
an  export  they  planned  to  grow  me  in  a 
field.  However,  exposure  to  the  full  heat 
of  the  sun  will  kill  me.  Growers  have 
learned  to  imitate  the  dimness  of  my 
natural  home,  the  woodland,  by  erecting 
lattice  work  over  me.  I  take  six  or  seven 
years  to  reach  maturity.  A  very  humble 
plant,  with  relatives  in  China.  What  am 
j?  _  Sent  by  Margaret  Gippert  (16), 
New  York. 


Enigma 

[y  first  is  in  send  but  not  in  hurry, 
ty  second  in  squall  but  not  in  flurry, 

[y  third  is  in  under,  not  in  below, 

[y  fourth  is  in  Winter  but  not  in  snow, 
ty  fifth  is  in  merry  but  not  in  gay, 

[y  sixth  is  in  answer  but  not  in  say, 

[y  seventh  in  hope  but  not  in  wish, 

[v  eighth  is  in  platter  but  not  in  dish, 

[V  whole  is  the  jolliest  thing  in  the  trees, 
mischievous,  chattering,  scampering 
tease. — Written  by  Ruth  Blodgett, 
16),  New  York. 

Riddle 


What  is  it  that  divides  by  uniting  and 
unites  by  dividing? — Sent  by  Clark  Al- 
lender  (12),  West  Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (11),  Neio  York 


Fishing  Is  Fun 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  sending  a 
picture  of  my  two  sisters,  Pliyliss  and 
Wilburna  and  myself,  at  the  creek  fish¬ 
ing.  Have  read  the  letters  and  seen  the 
pictures  on  the  Boys’  and  Girls'  Page, 
and  would  like  to  have  this  one  put  in. 
Your  friend,  Victor  Holbert,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Dorothy  and  Her  Cat 
Dear  Friends  of  Our  Page  :  I  wonder 
if  there  are  any  boys  and  girls  as  lone¬ 
ly  as  I  am  just  now.  I  injured  my  left 
knee  a  week  ago  and  so  I  am  laid  up 
for  a  while.  I  live  on  a  farm  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  My  dad  is  a  poultry  farmer. 
I  am  sending  a  picture  of  myself  and  cat. 
It  was  taken  this  last  Summer  in  my 
flower  garden.  1  would  like  to  receive 
letters  from  the  boys  and  girls  of  Our 
Page.  Very  truly,  Dorothy  Richardson, 
(16),  Connecticut. 


t 


Elizabeth  and  Her  Calves 
Dear  Friends :  I  haven’t  sent  anything 
for  a  long  while.  It  just  seemed  as  if  I 
couldn’t  find  time.  But  I  have  at  last 
found  time  to  make  the  drawings.  I 
like  the  cliffs  best,  don’t  you?  I  took  my 
Junior  Project  and  Dixie  to  the  fair  and 
got  first  prize.  I  am  sending  a  photo-  of 
Dixie,  Polly  and  I.  Polly  is  a  nice  calf, 
too.  I  have  them  trained  to  shake  hands, 
draw  a  wagon  or  play  mad.  Dixie  is  the 
black  calf.  Yours,  Elizabeth  Humphrey 
(13),  New  York. 


All  Ready  for  a  Ride 
I  am  sending  a  picture  of  myself  and 
my  horse.  I  am  all  ready  for  a  ride. 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  I  live  on  a  farm 
in  Northern  New  York.  I  hope  to  con¬ 
tribute  each  month  to  Our  Page.  Yours, 
Mazella  Baker  (12),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  "Norman  Ilallock  (IS), 
Connecticut 


Jokes 

Music  Teacher :  “That  mark  means  you 
should  rest.” 

The  Kid:  “Should  I  lie  down?”  — 
Sent  by  Albert  Kirk,  Connecticut. 


An  Englishman  was  telling  a  group  of 
listeners  how  he  shot  his  first  lion.  “I 
walked  out  of  my  tent  and  there  he  was. 
I  took  aim  between  his  eyes  and  fired.  He 
rolled  over  dead.  I  had  shot  him  in  my 
pajamas !” 

There  was  a  tense  silence.  “Colonel,” 
breathed  one  of  the  listeners,  “how  did 
the  darn  thing  get  into  your  pajamas?” 
— Sent  by  Gladys  Crofoot  (15),  Connec¬ 
ticut. 


During  a  fire  prevention  campaign  the 
teacher  had  impressed  on  her  pupils  the 
slogan,  "Don't  use  matches  carelessly. 
Remember  the  Chicago  fire.”  Later  dur¬ 
ing  a  health  campaign  the  slogan,  “Don’t 
spit,”  was  introduced.  “Why  do  we  use 
this  slogan,  Billy?”  asked  the  teacher. 
“Don’t  spit  —  remember  the  Johnstown 
flood,”  said  Billy  gravely. — Sent  by  Thos. 
Ellis  (14),  Delaware. 


Christopher  Columbus 

This  month,  in  1492,  Columbus  discov¬ 
ered  the  continent  of  North  America.  So 
little  is  known  about  his  boyhood  that  we 
are  not  sure  whether  he  was  born  in  the 
year  of  1446  or  in  1451,  but  it  must  have 
been  in  this  period.  He .  died  in  1506. 
Although  he  was  the  greatest  man  of 
his  era,  he  died  in  x^overty.  The  king 
made  him  a  grand  funeral. 

The  father  of  Columbus  was  a  wool 
comber  in  the  city  of  Genoa.  He  helped 
his  father  until  he  was  10  years  of  age. 
Then  he  was  sent  to  the  then  great 
school  of  learning  at  Padua,  where  he 
learned  reading,  writing,  and  the  laws  of 
navigation.  When  he  left  the  university 
his  father  sent  him  to  sea,  and  for  a 
few  years  he  sailed  the  Mediterranean  in 
merchant  vessels. 

At  that  time  the  people  of  the  old  world 
believed  that  the  earth  was  flat,  but  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  a  few  wise  men  believed  it  to 
be  round.  He  married  the  daughter  of  an 
Italian  named  Palestrello,  who  gave  him 
some  valuable  charts,  journals  and 
memoranda.  Lisbon,  at  that  time,  was 
the  headquarters  of  all  that  was  specula¬ 
tive  and  adventurous  in  geographic  dis¬ 
covery,  and  here  while  making  maps  and 
charts  for  the  livelihood  of  his  family, 
Columbus  first  imbibed  that  idea  of  land 
to  the  westward.  It  was  thought  to  be 
“the  silly  product  of  a  visionary  brain.” 

Taking  liis  motherless  little  boy  by  the 
hand,  Columbus  wandered  from  court  to 
court,  but  it  was  not  until  one  day  when 
he  stopped  to  beg  some  food  and  drink 
for  his  child  that  he  found  a  friend  who 
had  the  ear  of  the  king.  Then  it  was 
not  until  seven  years  later  that  he  found 
himself  in  command  of  three  small  ves¬ 
sels,  only  one  of  which  was  decked,  with 
120  men  ready  to  start  out  for  no  one 
knew  where.  His  crew  soon  began  to  in¬ 
terpose  their  timid  fears,  but  Columbus 
bore  steadily  westward.  His  first  landing 
was  made  at  the  island  of  San  Salvador, 
named  by  him.  In  steering  for  the  West 
Indies,  he  later  came  to  South  America, 
not  knowing  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  nearer  by.  The  King  of  Sixain 
was  basely  ungrateful,  broke  all  his 
promises  to  Columbus  whom  he  had 
agreed  to  make  governor  of  the  new  lands, 
with  a  tenth  of  the  jiroduce  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  King  Ferdinand  was  not  thinking 
how  the  story  would  sound  repeated  down 
the  ages.  It  is  said  that  Columbus  died 
without  ever  dreaming  of  the  great  size 
of  the  continents  he  had  discovered 
From  Sara  Skinner  (12), New  York. 


A  Correction  on  Goody  Blake  and 
Harry  Gill 

I  want  to  say,  for  Wordsworth’s  sake, 
that  the  word  “spearing”  used  to  de¬ 
scribe  Goody  Blake’s  uplifted  hand, 
should  have  been  “uprearing,”  in  the 
poem  printed  last  month.  Also  “I’ve 
caught  you  at  last,”  should  read,  “I’ve 
caught  you  then  at  last,”  and  the  line 
“And  Harry’s  flesh  fell  away,”  should 
read,  “And  Harry’s  flesh  it  fell  away.” 
We  wish  to  mention,  too,  that  not  all  the 
books  agree  on  the  description  of  Goody's 
home.  Some  of  the  older  copies  of  the 
poem,  not  the  collection  of  his  works 
which  I  have,  quote  Wordsworth  as 
writing  as  follows : 

This  woman  dwelt  in  Dorsetshire, 
Her  hut  was  on  a  cold  hillside, 

And  in  the  country,  coals  are  dear, 

For  they  come  far  by  wind  and  tide. 

This  takes  the  place  of  the  part  of 
the  paragraph  beginning  with :  “Remote 
from  sheltered  village  green.”  This  may 
be  a  revision  by  Wordsworth  himself. 
Perhaps  many  will  prefer  the  older  ver¬ 
sion. — I.  U. 
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Drawn  \ by  Aubrey  Gregory  (1G), 
New  York 


Sept.  2G. — Cold  today.  I  found  the 
old  cat  had  three  kittens.  My  sister  Mary 
is  just  learning  how  to  climb  a  ladder. 
The  kittens  were  where  you  had  to 
climb  a  ladder  to  get  to  them. 

Sept.  27. — Very  cold.  Went  to  school 
for  the  first  time  on  old  time.  Had  to 
do  work  quickly  to  get  done  by  dark. 
Mother  and  I  had  been  picking  pears. 
Now  we  have  to  pick  quinces.  We  have 
a  big  quince  orchard.  I  was  nine  years 
old  the  thirteenth.  I  had  a  pretty  cake 
with  red  candles  on  it.  1  am  glad  that 
someone  knew  about  Goody  Blake  and 
Harry  Gill.  It  was  a  good  piece.  I 
think  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page  is  getting 
better  all  the  time. 

Sept.  28. — I  went  to  school  today.  Dad¬ 
dy  took  us,  for  it  was  a  little  rainy.  We 
had  a  good  time.  My  friend  had  a  red 
raincoat  and  I  had  a  blue  one.  It  will 
be  fun  when  we  can  go  sliding  on  the 
ice  and  snow. — Nellie  (9),  New  Jersey. 


Sept.  2. — Yesterday  papa  and  Cousin 
Jim  went  away  on  business.  They  were 
going  to  get  a  part  for  the  binder  on 
their  way  back.  When  they  got  home 
mother  asked  them  if  they  got  the  part. 
Papa  said  “By  George,”  and  Cousin  Jim 
was  so  startled  that  his  left  hand  went 
back  and  gave  the  stove  an  awful  crack. 
Papa  said  you  could  have  knocked  him 
down  with  a  feather.  They  had  forgotten 
to  bring  home  the  binder  part. 

Sept.  3. — Yesterday  afternoon  at  about 
3:30  mother  and  I  started  on  a  trip.  A 
while  after  we  had  eaten  our  supper  it 
got  dark  and  we  stopped  and  camped. 
It  was  a  free  camping  ground  about  GO 
miles  from  home.  The  back  of  the  front 
seat  can  be  tipped  over  backward  with 
our  car.  and  that  was  our  bed.  It  was 
quite  a  comfortable  one,  too.  Quite  early 
this  morning  we  started  on  and  hadn't 
gone  a  great  many  miles  when  we  came 
to  what  I  think  was  the  worst  road  I  was 
ever  on  in  my  life.  They  were  building 
a  concrete  road  and  had  only  one  side 
finished  most  of  the  way.  If  a  car  came 
along  you  had  to  make  a  jump  anywhere 
from  two  to  six  inches  from  the  concrete 
to  the  deen  sand.  It  wasn’t  a  very  nice 
jump  either.  Then  you  would  have  to 
get  back  on  the  concrete  again.  Once  we 
had  to  go  into  a  meadow.  It  wouldn't 
have  been  so  bad  driving  in  the  meadow 
if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  tippy  place.  You 
would  go  down  a  sharp  hill,  come  into  a 
valley  and  nearly  tip  over.  Then  after 
going  up  a  sharp  hill  you  would  come  to 
the  road.  But  after  a  while  this  awful 
road  ended,  and  we  had  bumpy  stone 
roads  which  we  didn’t  mind  after  being 
over  that  construction.  We  climbed  a 
mountain  next.  O,  but  wasn’t  it  fun ! 
We  finally  reached  the  top  and  climbed 
the  watch  tower.  It  was  great  fun,  too. 
The  fire  watchman  went  up  with  us.  You 
would  go  up  flight  after  flight  of  steel 
steps.  There  was  a  little  room  up  there 
with  the  walls  made  of  glass.  You  could 
just  sit  and  look.  In  any  direction  you 
could  see  mountains  and  forest.  For, 
you  see,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountains. 

We  then  went  to  the  berry  field  and 
picked  some  blueberries.  We  came  home 
by  a  different  road,  and  reached  here 
about  six  o’clock  tonight.  —  From  Net 
(12),  New  York  State  and  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountains. 


Sept.  18. — Rose  late  and  ate  my  break¬ 
fast.  Cut  the  weeds  off  our  potato  patch 
till  noon.  The  weeds  had  grown  great, 
big.  Picked  up  potatoes  behind  the  plow 
this  *  afternoon ;  we  now  have  nearly  all 
our  late  potatoes  dug.  Pulled  sweet  corn 
for  supper  this  evening. 

Sept.  19. — I  was  at  home  today  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  satisfaction  of  Sunday  as  a  holi¬ 
day.  After  a  late  dinner  dad  and  my 
sister  went  to  a  funeral.  I  solved  to¬ 
morrow’s  lesson  in  arithmetic  this  after¬ 
noon.  Brought  the  cows  from  the  pas¬ 
ture  to  be  milked. 

Sept.  22. — After  morning  chores  were 
done  I  was  free  to  go  to  school  for  the 
day.  I  come  home  for  dinner  every  day, 
and  just  before  dinner  I  get  the  mail.  I 
gathered  some  cucumbers  before  supper. 
After  supper  I  always  solve  all,  or  nearly 
all  of  my  arithmetic  for  the  next  day.  It 
rained  today — not  so  much  today  but  this 
evening.  Picked  some  beans  just  after 
school.  While  they  were  milking  there 
came  a  big  flash  of  lightning.  When  the 
air  came  together  again  it  made  an 
awful  noise.  It  surely  scared  me. 

Sept.  25. — Rained  nearly  all  day,  and 
it  still  shows  no  signs  of  stopping.  I 
hope  Autumn  will  be  a  little  drier  than 
it  really  is  at  the  present  anyway. 
Thrashed  beans  before  dinner  and  again 
this  afternoon.  Read  the  mail.  It  in¬ 
cluded  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  1  certainly 
enjoyed.  I  found  my  work  in,  but  missed 
some  of  the  other  things  that  were  not 
included,  but  I  suppose  the  poem  Goody 
Blake  and  Harry  Gill  made  up  for  them. 
Well,  I  must  sign  my  nickname,  so  here 
goes,  “Imp”  (12),  West  Virginia. 


Sept.  27. — Very  cold  today.  Some 
change  from  Saturday,  when  it  was  100 
in  the  sun,  one  of  the  warmest  days  of 
the  Summer.  We  feared  frost  last  night 
for  at  5 :30  the  thermometer  registered 
only  44,  but  we  managed  to  escape  “by 
(Continued  on  Page  1409) 
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Drawn  by  Eli  Hirsimaki  (15),  Ohio 


Drawn  by  Alice  Brown  (14), 
Rhode  Island 


Our  Schoolhouse 
Drawn  by  Warren  Miller  (16). 
New  York 


The  First  Frost 

Drawn  by  Norman  Hallock  (18), 
Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Bara  Skinner  (12), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Elizabeth  Whitaker  (13), 
Rhode  Island 


Dear  R.  N.-Y.  Cooks :  I  am  sending 
a  recipe  for  a  cake  that  is  lovely  for  a 
Hallowe'en  party.  Take  two  heaping 
tablespoons  of  cocoa.  Mix  to  a  thick 
paste  with  hot  water.  Add  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  two  eggs.  Cream  together  and 
add  one  cup  sour  milk  and  one-lmlf  cup 
butter,  or  one  cup  sour  cream.  I  use 
sour  cream  because  it  is  better.  Dis¬ 
solve  one  level  teaspoon  of  soda  in  the 
milk  or  cream  and  add  to  sugar.  Sift 
two  cups  of  flour,  pinch  of  salt,  and  one 
teaspoon  of  cinnamon  together  twice. 
Add  to  the  rest  of  the  cake  and  beat  well. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Frost  with 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (13), 
New  York 


The  Coast  as  it  Looks  on  Hallowe’en 
Drawn  by  Eli  Hirsimaki  (15),  Ohio 


Watch  the  Moon! 

Drawn  by  Miriam  Kachel  (16), 
Pennsylvania 


Water  at  Night 

Drawn  by  Frances  Burrill  (11), 
Massachusetts 

boiled  frosting.  (White.)  For  a  Hal¬ 
lowe'en  party  draw  the  face  of  a  jack- 
o'-lantern  on  it  with  melted  chocolate. 
For  a  very  fancy  cake  make  golden 
frosting  instead  of  white,  using  the  beat¬ 
en  yolk  of  one  egg  with  powdered  sugar 
enough  to  spread,  and  lemon  flavoring. — 
From  Patricia  Sawyer  (13),  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


Consequence  or  Truth? 

(game) 

The  players  stand  in  a  row  or  circle. 
One  is  chosen  for  the  questioner  who 
starts  with  the  first  player  and  asks 
“Consequence  or  Truth?”  If  the  player 
answers  “Consequence,”  she  has  to  do 
anything  that  the  questioner  tells  h,er  to 
do,  but  if  she  answers  “Truth,”  the  ques¬ 
tioner  asks  three  questions  \vhich  she  is 
supposed  to  answer  truthfully.  Then  the 
questioner  goes  to  the  next  player,  and 
so  on  down  the  line.  It  is  a  lot  of  fun 
if  played  correctly. 

— Written  by  Louisa  Yonge  (15). 

New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Mary  E  Blair  (18), 

Neiv  York 

Boo! 

Hallowe’en  is  coming  soon 
Ghostly  things  fly  past  the  moon; 

The  witches  with  tlieir  cats  and  pointed 
black  hats, 

Jack-o’-lantern  boys  stare  and  glare, 
(Jack-o’-lantern  girls  are  rare.) 

All  these  things  make  me  shiver, 
Especially  ghosts  make  me  quiver. 

— By  Elizabeth  Oster  (10). 
Pennsylvania. 


Apples:  An  Allegory 

Apples  are  ripe  and  ready  to  be  eaten — 

Our  methods  of  getting  them  can’t  be 
beaten. 

If  we  waited  for  a  good  one  to  fall 

We  probably  wouldn’t  get  any  at  all. 

(Horses  and  cows  like  apples,  too, 

And  very  seldom  leave  any  for  you.) 

Here’s. how  we  do  it:  we  climb  the  tree 

And  pick  off  the  ripest  and  best  we  can 
see. 

The  best  are  sure  to  be  at  the  top 

M  here  if  your  foot  slipped  you’d  take  a 
long  flop. 

Some  folks  stay  on  the  ground  and  hope 
a  long  time 

But  to  get  the  good  ones  you’ve  got  to 
climb. 

(If  you  wait  on  the  ground  for  the  apple 
to  drop 

It’s  liable  to  hit  you  on  the  head,  ker- 
plop  ! ) 

The  bruised  ones  and  little  ones  are  all 
on  the  ground 

You've  got  to  climb  to  get  that  one  so 
red  and  round. 

It  is  hard  to  climb  you  are  liable  to  fall. 

But  to  get  the  best,  you’ve  got  to  risk  it, 
that’s  all. 

— By  Albert  Kirk  (18). 

Connecticut. 


The  Call 

There’s  always  a  call  of  the  out-of-doors 
In  Summer,  Winter,  Spring. 

There's  always  a  call  of  the  out-of-doors 
Whatever  the  seasons  bring. 

But  the  out-door  call 
In  the  time  o’  the  Fall 
Is  the  most  powerful  of  all. 

There's  a  crispness  in  the  air 
Nuts  are  falling,  trees  are  bare 
Mountains  purple  at  the  morn, 
Pumpkins  nestle  'mid  the  corn 
Wild  geese  on  the  homeward  wing 
Foretell  that  Winter'll  soon  be  king. 

O,  you  who  love  New  England’s  weather! 
For  all  the  Southern  States  together. 
Woukl  you  miss  the  coming  of  its  Fall 
For  the  wonders  of  them  all? 

To  stand  upon  a  hilltop 

When  the  wind  is  blowing  keen 

And  gaze  straight  up  in  the  spotless  blue 

T’was  never  so  clear  and  clean. 

To  stand  by  a  lake  in  the  morning 
Watch  the  wild  ducks  rise  and  call 
O.  I  wouldn’t  miss  for  billions 
The  thrill  of  New  England’s  Fall. 

— By  R.  Marie  Collins  (16). 
Connecticut. 


Plans  for  Hallowe’en 

Yes !  Hallowe’en's  a-coming, 

I  never  thought  of  that. 

I’ll  get  some  big  black  paper, 

And  make  an  enormous  cat 
Hang  it  up  where  folks  can  see  it. 

And  make  its  eyes  real  bright 
So  they’ll  think  a  ghost  is  cornin’ 

When  they  spy  it  some  dark  night. 

Big  owls  with  spooky  eyes 
Are  lovely  things  to  make 
Cause  on  Hallowe’en  night 
They  look  so  wide  awake. 

I'll  carve  ten  large  orange  pumpkins 
With  great  big  jolly  faces 
Then  light  them  up  with  candles 
And  set  them  in  many  places. 

But  now  I'll  have  to  make  these  things. 
The  31st’s  so  near, 

And  store  my  other  ideas 
For  Hallowe'en  next  year. 

— By  Evelyn  Vollmer  (13). 
Wisconsin. 


Fall 

O  !  How  I  love  the  Fall 
When  the  leaves  are  turning  red, 

And  we  hear  the  blue  jay’s  call 
To  his  mate  on  the  branch  overhead. 
When  squirrels  are  busy  chattering 
Over  nuts  beginning  to  fall, 

And  the  chipmunk  is  busy  pattering 
With  seeds  to  his  home  in  the  wall — 
When  the  golden  rod  has  long  been  yel¬ 
low, 

And  the  honey  bees  fly  quite  near 
To  gather  the  last  drop  of  honey 
For  they  know  cold  weather  is  here. 

— By  Donnell  Gilbert  (15). 
New  Jersey. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

There  were  90  letters  for  Our  Page 
this  month,  which  I  am  told  is  also  its 
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—  and  “gives  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion”.,  writes  Mr.  E.  G.  Scripture, 
Chestnut  Hill  Farm,  Ironton, 
Ohio,  regarding  the  National 
Fresh  W ater  System  he  installed 
a  year  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  would  be  just  as  enthusias¬ 
tic,  if  his  well  were  much  deeper,  j 

because  a  National  will  handle  j 
any  vertical  lift  up  to  150  feet. 
Capacities  range  from  200  to 
2000  gallons  per  hour. 

A  National  Fresh  Water  Sys¬ 
tem  is  not  only  very  econom¬ 
ical  to  operate  under  deep  or 
shallow  well  conditions,  but  it 
has  many  important  and  exclu¬ 
sive  features  that  only  a  fresh 
water  system  provides: 

No  Stored  Water 

The  tank  stores  air  only — no  water  to 
get  warm  and  stagnant  in  Summer  or 
over-chilled  in  Winter.  Refreshing 
and  healthful  the  year  'round.  And 
better  for  stock  and  your  milk  checks. 

No  Freezing  Worries 

By  banishing  the  water  storage  tank, 
water  is  never  exposed  to  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures.  It  comes  DIRECT  from 
each  source  of  supply  the  instant  any 
faucet  is  opened. 

Draw  from  Several  Sources 

With  only  ONE  power  unit  you  can 
draw  from  well,  cistern,  stream  or  lake. 
Simply  lay  additional  piping  and  con* 
nect  another  pump  for  each  additional 
source  of  water  supply. 

Install  Anywhere 

Choice  of  electric  or  gas  engine  type. 

Put  in  basement,  unheated  garage,  barn 
or  shed.  Use  your  own  gas  engine  if 
you  wish.  No  separate  building  ever 
required,  because  plant  need  not  be  lo¬ 
cated  anywhere  near  the  water  supply. 

Amazing  Reliability 

Patented,  single  cylinder,  rust-proof 
pump  (which  fits  4,  5  and  6-inch 
well  casings)  may  be  placed  150 
feet  underground. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  “Fresh  Water” 

—  an  interesting,  32-  page  booklet 
that  discusses  different  types  of 
water  systems  fairly  and  squarely. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORP. 

303  Belleview  Place  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Subsidiary  of  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake 
Co.,  world’s  largest 
and  oldest  builders 
of  air  -  controlled 
equipment. 


FOR  FARM  &  SUBURBAN  HOMES 


Callouses 

ns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  piaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

'  ^Absorbs  all  bard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  $1  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Stow’s  Patent  Stove  Brick  Easily^applied. 

#1 .00,  cash  with  order.  S.  J.  STOW,  Now  Havon,  Conn. 


birth  month.  To  celebrate,  Elizabeth 
Whitaker  has  sent  us  a  birthday  cake 
with  six  candles  as  a  caption,  and  Skinny 
from  New  Hampshire  has  come  back  to 
the  diary  column  on  the  privilege  of  the 
Alumni.  Even  the  heading  caption  for 
boys  and  girls  is  coming  out  with  the 
words  “Our  Page,”  and  Iva  Unger  has 
taken  her  place  among  the  arrangements 
were  she  belonged  really.  Have  you  ever 
thought  that  it  would  be  very  pleasing  to 
have  a  nice  liand-drawn  “Boys  and 
Girls”  caption,  one  that  we  could  use 
every  month?  It  would  have  to  be  very 
simple  so  that  we  would  not  tire  of  it 
after  a  while,  on  stiff  paper  for  service, 
and  the  space  for  the  box  notes  would 
have  to  be  clipped  out,  I  think.  Perhaps 
this  is  carrying  an  idea  too  far,  but  pish  ! 
tush  !  That  was  what  they  told  Colum¬ 
bus  when  he  insisted  on  crossing  the 
ocean. 

November  is  next,  with  that  grand  old 
story  of  the  Pilgrims  to  work  upon.  Let 
us  find  out  all  the  new  things  we  can, 
about  them.  Perhaps  most  of  us  can 
visit  a  library,  but  if  not,  the  encyclopedia 
is  a  good  place  to  look  for  it.  What  we 
want  is  detail,  not  especially  the  dates 
as  we  learn  them  in  history  class,  but 
something  close  to  the  daily  habits  and 
life  of  these  people.  Some  of  them  waded 
ashore  in  the  icy  water,  and  some  were 
drowned.  Woven  in  with  this  romance 
we  find  the  turkey.  But  let  us  not  show 
him  about  to  be  killed.  Nothing  is  more 
depressing  to  me  than  a  depiction  of  a 
fine  regal  bird  about  to  be  destroyed,  and 
among  us  there  are  others.  There  are 
other  animals  that  look  well  on  Our 
Page,  the  dog.  the  horse,  and  wilder  ones 
that  we  don't  see  often.  If  you  have 
practiced  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
catch  a  fleeting  image,  this  ability  will 
serve  you  here.  The  eye  tells  the  brain, 
and  the  brain  conveys  the  message  to  the 
nerves  of  the  fingers,  and  these  grasp  the 
pencil  and  trace  the  image  on  the  paper. 
Practice  makes  this  co-ordination  more 
and  more  perfect.  Learn  to  draw  freely 
without  erasing.  At  the  store  you  may 
be  able  to  find  wallpaper  by  the  roll  al¬ 
most  for  the  asking.  The  back  of  such 
wall  paper  will  serve  well  for  practice 
sheets  to  be  burned  after  using.  Once 
you  know  your  subject  you  can  put  it 
on  good  paper  in  pen  and  ink,  which  is 
the  best  medium  for  transference  to  the 
printed  page. 

Wishing  all  of  us  the  jolliest  Hallow¬ 
e’en  we  ever  had,  I  must  remind  you  that 
our  time  limit  is  the  fifth  of  next  month. 
Last  hour  drawings  have  to  be  held  over, 
but  send  them  just  the  same.  Yours, 
Iva  Unger.  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Rosa  Bonheur 

(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

With  the  death  of  the  little  mother, 
Rosa  was  sent  away  to  a  boarding  school 
to  lighten  the  care  for  the  father.  But 
she  was  still  the  same*  fun-loving,  boyish 
little  Rosa.  At  first  all  went  well  enough, 
until  she  idealized  that  the  rules  of  the 
school  were  for  her,  too,  as  well  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  gii'ls.  Her  freedom-lov¬ 
ing  nature  obstinately  refused  to  work 
and  play  by  rule. 

All  the  beloved  games  she  had  learned 
from  her  brothers  were  now  introduced 
for  the  first  time  into  this  very  proper 
school,  and  the  prim  little  maidens  en¬ 
tered  into  them  with  delight,  to  the  fury 
of  the  teachers.  The  arts  of  warfare 
were  Rosa’s  favorites  of  all  the  sports. 
One  day  she  led  her  comrades  in  a  cav¬ 
alry  charge  through  the  flower  garden, 
and  slew  the  lovely  blossoms  right  and 
left  as  vigorously  as  if  they  had  been  a 
hostile  army.  Was  Rosa  sorry  for  this 
bold  dash?  Not  at  all;  she  saw  in  the 
reckless  day's  doings  a  release  from  the 
rules  of  school,  the  freedom  of  the  fields, 
and  a  visit  home,  for  she  knew  she  would 
surely  be  sent  away  from  the  school. 

As  for  study  of  any  kind  Rosa  hated 
it.  She  was  content  to  sit  over  her 
books,  if  only  a  pencil  and  fresh  paper 
were  handy.  With  her  book  open  before 
her,  she  could  easily  imagine  she  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  grassy  slope  or  on  the  edge  of 
the  woodlands  outside  of  Paris.  Forget¬ 
ting  everything  else  in  the  wide,  wide, 
world,  she  drew  by  the  hour  pictures  of 
the  little  dwellers  of  field  and  forest. 

Tired  of  this  she  made  drawings  of  the 
teachers  and  left  them  around  the  room. 
This  was  a  shocking  thing  to  do,  but  they 
were  so  true  to  life  that  the  head  mis¬ 
tress  gathered  them  together  and  stored 
them  away  in  an  album.  Doubtless  in  a 
few  years  she  brought  them  out  again 
and  showed  them  off  to  her  classes,  saying 
with  unmistakable  pride,  “These  were 
drawn  by  Rosa  Bonheur  when  she  was 
in  this  very  room.  That  is  her  seat  over 
there.”  But  for  these  same  drawings, 


the  little  artist  spent  five  days  out  of 
every  seven  in  her  room  on  bread  and 
water.  —  Frances  Elizabeth  Chatter  in 
All  Arts. 


My  Diary 

Continued  from  Page  1509) 
the  skin  of  our  teeth.”  The  sky  became 
overcast  in  the  night.  Have  cut  and 
shocked  most  of  the  corn  and  got  most  of 
the  beans  pulled.  Pulled  some  more  to¬ 
day.  The  woodchucks  started  in  to  make 
a  feast  on  them  early  in  the  Summer  but 
I  managed  to  get  one.  We  couldn’t  let 
them  eat  everything  up.  They  are  a 
nuisance  around  here. 

Sept.  28. — Somewhat  warmer  today. 
Took  Prince  for  a  drive.  They  have 
been  scraping  the  road  by  our  house 
yesterday  and  today.  We  have  had  to 
haul  all  our  water  for  over  two  months, 
as  our  well  has  gone  dry.  '  The  water 
question  is  getting  pretty  serious  here. 
We  haven’t  had  a  good  rain  since  the 
snow  went  off.  Mother’s  gladioli  are 
just  in  full  bloom.  They  are  deep  pink, 
bordering  on  a  dark  red. — Skinny,  New 
Hampshire.  An  alumnus  back  for  our 
birth  month. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  name  of  contributors  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  this  month. 

New  York. — Natalie  Curtis  (12),  Marian 
■Wells  (10),  Pern  Steward  (13),  Iva  Sullivan 
(16),  Anna  Taylor  (13),  Warren  Miller  (16), 

Ruth  Norton  (14),  Anna  Weeks  (17),  Michael 

Risko,  "Anna  Wilcox  (13),  Helen  Solcach,  Her¬ 
bert  Edwards  (9),  Elizabeth  Workman  (Hi), 
Elizabeth  Humphrey  (13),  "Margaret  Gippert 
(16),  Maxine  Eldridge  (11),  "Edna  Koenig  (16), 
Lydia  Banky  (13),  Margaret  Rankin  (15),  Jes¬ 
sie  Ostrander  (13),  Mildred  Steffen  (15),  Au¬ 
brey  Gregory  (16),  Anna  Fessenden  (15),  Eliza¬ 
beth  Tilburg  (14),  Iona  Welker  (14),  "Grace 

Wheat.  Joseph  Kopelman  (15),  George  Davis 

(13) ,  "Jean  Doreii  (12).  "June  Jachimiak  (15), 
Ethel  Lobdell  (10).  Eleanor  Weaver  (11), 
Beatrice  Wright  (13),  Evelyn  Wright  (8), 
Sadie  Vaughn,  Lois  Russell  (15),  Isabella  Thut 

(14) ,  Nina  Pratt  (14). 

New  Jersey. — Kathryn  Riee  (13),  Alice  Chew 
(11),  Rose  Sehuett  (15),  Amy  Rhinesmith  (14), 
Elaine  Fielder  (14),  Harold  Deveney  (16),  Don¬ 
ald  Gilbert  (15).  "Nellie  Harris  (9),  Helen 
Dadanoff  (13),  Frances  Knickerbocker,  Edith 
Rhinesmith  (11),  Rachel  Post  (13),  Isabel 
Cordes  (11),  Sadie  Allen  (13),  Eleanor  Davis 

(16). 

Connecticut. — "Dorothy  Richardson  (16),  "Al¬ 
bert  Kirk  (18),  "Norman  Hailock  (18),  "It. 
Marie  Collins  (16),  Lois  Mackin  (12),  Edna 
Garlick  (14),  Berta  Griffiths. 

Massachusetts. — Jessie  Allen  (13).  Barbara 
Knight  (14),  Ida  Davis  (11),  Mary  Tracey  (13), 
Beatrice  Isham,  Harriet  Milligan  (11),  Beryl 
Wilbur  (7). 

Pennsylvania.  —  Esther  Kee  (12),  "Esther 
Herr  (16),  Margaret  Handschin,  "Elizabeth 
Oster  (10),  Kathryn  Oster  (8),  Clara  Alex¬ 
ander  (13). 

Rhode  Island.— Walter  Hoxie  (12),  "Elizabeth 
Whitaker  (13),  Eleanor  House  (11). 

New  Hampshire.  —  "Earl  Anderson,  "Patricia 
Sawyer  (13). 

Vermont. — Ellie  Tlieilman. 

Maryland. — George  Walker  (13). 

Wisconsin. — "Evelyn  Yollmer  (13). 

Michigan. — Lillian  Kent  (18). 

Iowa. — Ralph  Allen  (15). 

Ohio. — "Eli  Hirsimaki  (15),  Martha  Thompson, 
Mary  Andrus. 

Tennessee — Catherine  Winston. 

Washington. — Eunice  Volland  (13). 

West  Virginia — "Clark  Allender  (15). 

Letters  Wanted. — Any  contributor  will  be 
furnished  complete  address  upon  receipt  of 
stamped  addressed  envelope,  for  forwarding 
same.  Elaine  Fielder  (14),  New  Jersey;  Eu¬ 
gene  Sterner  (16),  Pennsylvania;  Frances  Burrill 
(10),  Beatrice  Isham,  Massachusetts;  Iva  Sul¬ 
livan,  Elizabeth  Workman  (16),  New  York; 
Dorothy  Richardson  ‘  (16)  Connecticut. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  Page  1405) 
water  power  and  the  electricity  that  must 
be  carried  out  on  the  farms  to  do  the 
work  where  help  cannot  be  hired.  The 
people  can  be  counted  on  to  do  what  is 
right  if  they  only  know  the  situation.  It 
is  most  encouraging  to  see  how  many 
people  will  split  their  ticket  and  vote  for 
the  men  they  want  and  the  men  who 
stand  for  something  instead  of  the  old 
“strifight”  ticket  with  its  usual  load  of 
“riders,”  put  on  to  pay  some  party  debt. 

Up  TnE  River.  —  Toward  the  last  of 
next  week,  the  Parson  is  looking  forward 
to  heading  up  the  river  again — up  the 
old  Connecticut  to  get  in  a  day  or  two 
on  the  old  farm  before  he  goes  down  to 
speak  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  at  a  meeting 
and  conference  there.  He  was  up  a  lit¬ 
tle  later  than  this  last  year,  and  what  a 
mess  they  were  in  with  their  potatoes  all 
cold  and  frozen  and  the  ground  nothing 
but  mud.  But  it  must  be  better  this 
year  for  we  have  had  a  wonderful  Fall 
and  no  frost  here  to  amount  to  anything 
till  well  into  October.  The  grass  is  as 
green,  in  fact  much  greener  than  it  was 
in  May  or  June.  The  cows  are  still  out 
to  pasture.  The  Parson  loves  the  Fall  of 
the  year,  if  only  he  had  more  time  to  get 
out  'on  the  farm  and  in  the  woods.  But 
he  is  counting  on  going  up  home  and  he 
plans  to  be  there  for  a  Sunday  and  again 
to  have  service  in  the  little  church  where 
he  went  as  a  boy,  first  to  blow  the  organ, 
then  to  ring  the  bell,  then  to  read  the 
service,  and  then  to  preach.  To  be  there 
near  the  All  Saints  season  is  a  great 
privilege  for  the  Parson,  for  from  all  of 
us  some  most  dear  have  been  called  to 
the  farther  shore,  and  annually  at  this 
season  with  penciled  finger  and  memory 
sacred  we  make  up  again  the  number  of 
the  scroll. 


October  30,  1920 

The  College  and  High  School 
Question 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  recent 
Hope  Farm  Notes  about  higher  education 
for  every  boy.  Here  in  Ontario  the  school 
law  seems  to  be  an  exact  pattern  of  yours 
in  New  Jersey,  compelling  attendance  un¬ 
til  the  age  of  10  years.  My  only  hoy  will 
be  past  15  when  he  passes  out  of  the  local 
rural  school  next  June.  He  likes  farm 
work  and  shows  no  inclination  to  attend 
the  city  high  school  or  collegiate  just 
three  miles  away,  which  was  recently 
erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1,000,000 
with  its  expensive  fads  and  appointments. 

If  the  ball  and  card  games,  dances, 
cadet  training,  auto  parties,  and  an  in¬ 
terminable  succession  of  holidays  are  not 
enough  to  deter  a  parent  from  sending 
his  child  to  a  modern  seat  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  then  in  this  particular  case  the  scan¬ 
dalous  rumors  of  high  school  escapades 
are  sufficient  to  decide  a  sensible  parent 
to  keep  him  at  home.  For  we  must  agree 
that  in  this  jazz  age,  entertainment  can 
be  easily  mistaken  for  education. 

Who  will  deny  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
sprawled  before  (he  fireplace  of  his  hon¬ 
orable  log  cabin  home,  craving  for  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  with  only  a  limited  amount  of 
sensible  reading,  was  better  equipped  to 
learn  than  the  average  distracted  pupil 
of  today?  8hoved  on  to  college,  at  the 
impressionable  age,  receiving  instruction 
not  better  to  fit  him  for  a  life's  work,  but 
an  artificial  smattering  that  would  likely 
tend  to  dissatisfy  him  with  honest  labor. 
1  believe  that  a  boy  whose  father  has 
been  successful  and  who  likes  the  job 
lnmself  is  better  taught  at  his  father’s 
elbow  with  good  books  and  the  right  pa¬ 
pers  to  read,  including  The  R.  N.-Y 
than  to  be  sent  to  an  institution  whose 
machinery  seems  designed,  regardless  of 
the  material  offered,  to  turn  out  the 
finished  article  in  standard  dimensions 
only.  H  g 

Ontario,  Canada. 

I  have  just  been  reading  your  “Hope 
Farm  Notes,”  and  cannot  agree  with  you 
about  it  being  better  for  some  boys  to 
learn  a  trade  rather  than  go  to  high 
school.  I  have  four  boys,  one  through 
school,  one  just  beginning  in  college,  and 
two  m  high  school,  and  have  thought 
about  the  matter  quite  a  bit.  I  think  a 
good  trade  a  mighty  good  thing — no  doubt 
in  many  cases  better  than  a  high  school 
education  but  where  are  you  going  to 
send  a  boy  of  that  age  to  learn  a  trade? 
I  work  at  a  trade  and  so  come  in  contact 
with  those  in  other  trades,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  have  my  young  boys  learn 
some  of  the  things  that  seem  to' go  with 
trades.  It  seems  to  me  a  boy  should  be 
about  21  before  starting  to  learn  a  trade. 

Maine.  t.  h.  williams. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  only  ask  that  people  un¬ 
derstand  just  what  we  mean.  We  have 
had  long  experience  with  children  of  all 
sorts  of  breeding,  and  we  never  found 
two  exactly  alike.  There  is  no  fixed  rule 
about  educating  a  child — as  some  of  the 
educators  would  have  us  believe.  We 
think  the  personal  habits  and  tendencies 
of  each  child  should  be  considered. 

As  a  reader  of  your  fine  paper  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  article  on  high 
school  and  college  life.  I  think  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  the  college  have  a  lot 
Of  force,  but  in  regard  to  the  high  school, 
especially  in  this  locality,  I  certainly 
should  disagree  with  the  article.  The 
pupils  in  this  and  other  towns  in  this 
locality  finish  the  grades  at  the  age  of  12 
or  14  years,  an  age  entirely  too  young  to 
be  put  to  a  trade,  and  if  they  do  not  at¬ 
tend  the  high  school  they  just  simply  loaf 
in  most  cases  for  the  four  years  when 
they  should  be  under  the  care  of  com¬ 
petent  teachers.  I  am  speaking  of  normal 
pupils  who  can  pass  the  tests  for  high 
school.  I  have  read  articles  detrimental 
to  the  morals  of  the  high  school  pfipils 
in  some  places,  but  find  they  do  not  apply 
here;  furthermore  I  think  a  boy  of  14  or 
1G  years  of  age  is  far  more  likely  to'  form 
bad  habits  out  of  school  than  he  will  in 
it.  There  is  a  lot  more  that  could  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  high  school,  in  my 
opinion,  which  is  formed  more  from  prac¬ 
tical  experience  than  from  theory. 

Maine.  c.  F.  s biller. 

Seated  at  the  family  supper  table  the 
past  evening  were  the  two  persons  whose 
names  follow  and  for  whom  you  will  find 
money  for  a  short  subscription  to  each. 
Each  was  promptly  pleased  to  listen  to 
the  reading  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  “Hope  Farm 
Notes,”  on  the  subject  of  the  woman 
asking  you  how  and  what  to  do  with  a 
boy  for  working.  wm.  Stillwell. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — And  we  have  an  idea  that 
the  good  Pennsylvania  supper  which  these 
friends  enjoyed  had  much  to  do  with 
putting  them  in  a  receptive  mood! 


Bird  Neighbors 

I  placed  a  lunch  counter  for  the  birds 
in  Winter  in  a  young  maple  which  I  can 
watch  from  my  kitchen  window.  The 
red-headed  woodpecker  is  a  constant  visi¬ 
tor,  the  chickadee  is  very  fond  of  sun¬ 
flower  seed,  and  will  stand  on  a  limb 
quite  close  when  I  am  refilling  an  im¬ 
provised  container  consisting  of  an 
empty  grapefruit  shell  tied  in  a  crotch  of 
the  tree  first  having  holes  cut  in  and 
strings  put  through  fortying.  The  star¬ 
lings  are  quite  numerous  here  in  New 
Jersey  and  are  quite  bossy;  there  are 
also  a  few  sparrows,  an  occasional  blue 
jay,  but  I  have  seen  only  a  few  juncos. 

MRS.  G.  T. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Curves  Are  Coming. — All  fashion  au¬ 
thorities  agree  that  the  straight  boyish 
fi'nire  and  close-cropped  head  have  be¬ 
come  tiresome,  and  they  are  trying  to 
bring  back  feminine  curves,  long  hair  and 
hats”  with  more  trimming.  People  are 
rowing  tired  of  “flapper”  styles.  One 
man  told  us  that  he  really  could  not  tell 
boys  from  girls  at  the  seashore  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  for  they  looked  exactly  alike,  had 
the  same  haircut,  the  same  style  of  bath¬ 
ing  suit,  and  smoked  the  same  brands  of 
cigarettes !  Simply  trimmed  hats  and 
simply  made  garments  have  affected  prof¬ 
its  in  many  trades,  although  the  consum¬ 
er  pays  as  much  for  simplicity  as  for 
elaboration.  However,  we  think  that  a 
change  is  on  the  way. 

Jersey  Cloth. — The  first  illustration 
shows  a  type  of  sports  dress  that  is  very 
pretty  and  practical.  It  is  made  of  fine 
jersey  cloth  in  two  colors,  the  skirt  dark 
brown,  the  blouse  one  of  the  soft  tan 
shades  that  appear  under  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  names.  The  skirt — short,  of  course — 
had  some  side  pleats,  but  no  trimming. 
The  plain  blouse  was  a  slip-on  model, 
and  was  trimmed  with  a  little  wool  em¬ 
broidery  in  dark  brown,  like  the  skirt. 
This  embroidery  was  banding  of  line 
cross-stitch,  and  ivas  used  to  edge  the 
cuffs  and  collar,  and  also  to  outline  the 
arm-holes,  which  gave'  quite  a  new  effect. 
The  front  opening  at  the  neck,  which 
was  linked  at  the  top  with  two  wooden 
buttons,  had  its  edge  rolled  and  whipped 


shown  on  the  next  model  was  satin  in 
the  deep  wine  shade  known  as  burgundy. 
This  had  a  plain  long-sleeved  waist  that 
bloused  over  the  skirt.  A  front  panel 
was  shirred  quite  full,  while  sides  and 
back  were  gathered  iust  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  too  scant.  On  either 
side  of  this  front  shirring  was  a  box 
pleat,  coming  right  down  to  the  hem, 
which  was  cut  in  an  extension  from  the 
waist.  A  yoke  effect  was  given  at  the 
top  of  the  skirt  by  five  rows  of  grosgrain 
ribbon  the  same  color  as  the  dress,  this 
ribbon  yoke  passing  under  the  extension 
pleats.  The  sleeves  were  trimmed  with 
the  ribbon,  and  then  had  a  plain  cuff  of 
cream  georgette  extending  below.  The 
waist  had  an  inset  of  the  material  of  the 
shirt  front  type,  corded  at  the  seam  with 
the  grosgrain  ribbon.  The  rolled  collar 
Avas  of  the  satin,  with  a  tiny  vestee  of 
the  cream  georgette  set  in  at  the  bottom 
of  the  opening.  The  turban  worn  with 
it  Avas  of  burgundy  satin  and  velvet, 
close  around  the  head,  but  high  in  the 
croAvn. 

A  Pretty  Dinner  Dress. — The  figure 
at  the  right  s1ioaats  an  informal  et'ening 
or  dinner  dress  that  AA*as  very  simple,  but 
extremely  pretty.  It  Avas  made  of  silk 
voile  with  a  satin  striped  border,  very 
fine  and  transparent,  the  color  a  soft 
smoke  gray,  Avorn  over  a  slip  of  bright 
green  satin.  The  Avhole  dress  Avas  draped 
rather  than  made,  the  waist  being  cut 
kimono  type,  Avith  long  floating  pointed 


Simple  Models  in  Woolen.  Silk  and  Silk  Voile 


with  the  aa’ooI.  Taato  little  set-in  pockets 
were  edged  Avith  a  band  of  the  darker 
fabric.  We  have  seen  these  dresses  with 
the  blouse  of  the  darker  color,  and  a 
lighter  skirt,  the  blouse  being  embroi¬ 
dered  in  the  lighter  color  of  the  skirt.  An¬ 
other  attractive  combination  was  a  jun¬ 
gle  green  skirt  with  a  tan  blouse  having 
jungle  green  embroidery.  This  is  a  style 
suitable  either  for  a  young  girl  or  a  avo- 
man,  for  the  sports  styles  are  noAv  Avorn 
by  all  ages  but  it  has  possibilities  for  the 
home  dressmaker  who  must  do  some  mak¬ 
ing  over.  The  separate  blouse  of  a  con¬ 
trasting  color  is  a  great  convenience  when 
some  iicav  material  must  be  bought  to 
utilize  something  outgrown,  for  it  is 
never  easy  to  match  a  previous  season’s 
fabric.  The  same  style  of  dress  is  also 
made  in  velveteen,  often  quite  as  simply 
as  the  dress  figured,  but  sometimes  with 
a  deep  girdle  finishing  the  blouse. 

A  Suggestion  for  Checks  and 
Plaids. — The  second  figure  is  a  girls' 
dress  made  of  check  fawn  and  broAvn 
Avoolen.  The  skirt  had  groups  of  pleats 
at  the  side,  and  was  attached  to  a  bodice 
top,  being  separate  from  the  blouse.  This 
blouse  Avas  trimmed  Avith  broAvn  gros¬ 
grain  ribbon,  which  edged  the  collar  and 
cuffs,  and  formed  a  double  girdle.  A  tie 
of  broAvn  silk,  slipped  through  a  gilt 
buckle,  finished  the  collar  in  front.  The 
blouse  had  tAAro  patch  pockets,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  front,  and  the  band  of 
ribbon  above  had  a  square  gilt  buckle 
over  each  pocket.  These  ribbon  bands 
Avere  applied  directly  on  the  blouse  but 
gave  a  belt  effect.  We  see  the  same  style 
of  dress  made  with  a  blouse  of  velveteen 
in  a  solid  color,  black,  dark  blue  or  dark 
green,  Avith  a  plaid  skirt,  this  combination 
of  velvet  and  plaid,  copied  from  Highland 
full  dress,  ahvays  making  up  handsome¬ 
ly  in  children’s  clothes. 

Blue  Taffeta. — The  girl’s  dress  worn 
by  the  next  figure  is  more  dressy,  being 
blue  taffeta.  It  is  rather  groAvn-up  in 
style,  sliOAving  the  bloused  effect  hoav 
seen  in  adult  dresses.  The  skirt — very 
short,  of  course — sIioavs  a  combination 
of  box  pleats  at  the  sides  with  gauged 
shirring  in  front.  The  skirt  is  attached 
to  the  plain  little  blouse,  and  a  lining  is 
then  put  in  and  attached  at  the  seam,  so 
as  to  hold  the  skirt  up  enough  to  give  the 
bloused  effect.  There  Avas  no  trimming 
except  buttons  down  the  front  closing, 
the  little  rolled  collar  and  cuffs  being  of 
the  same  material. 

Burgundy  Satin. — The  woman’s  dress 


sleeves  of  the  “angel”  type,  cut  so  as  to 
be  bordered  with  the  satin  stripe.  The 
skirt  AA’as  made  in  tAvo  tiers,  just  folded 
over  and  then  caught  together  at  the 
side,  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  width 
fell  like  a  jabot,  with  pointed  ends  be- 
Ioav  the  rest  of  the  skirt.  The  skirt  came 
a  little  beloAv  the  satin  slip,  the  jabot 
drapery  at  the  side  coming  quite  a  bit 
longer,  with  its  wing  points.  The  only 
trimming  consisted  of  tAvo  small  garlands 
of  floAvers,  pink,  blue  and  lavender,  with 
green  Jeaves.  One  of  these  trimmed  the 
right  shoulder,  the  other  Avas  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  drapery,  as  though  to  hold 
it  in  place.  This  floating  pointed  drapery 
is  particularly  becoming  to  a  plump  wear- 
er.  Silver  brocade  slippers  and  silver 
colored  stockings  Avere  worn  with  this 
dress.  The  same  model  would  be  attrac¬ 
tive  in  georgette,  with  narroAV  ribbon  edg¬ 
ing  the  draperies.  The  gray  OArer  green 
Avas  especially  pretty  but  either  gray  or 
champagne  over  peach  pink  would  be 
very  effective.  The  AA’reath  or  floAA*er  on 
the  shoulder  is  much  in  vogue  as  a  trim¬ 
ming. 

On  Making  Oyer. — It  is  always  Avise, 
before  making  over  some  partly-worn 
garment,  to  study  its  possibilities,  mak¬ 
ing  quite  sure  that  it  is  worth  the  Avork 
to  be  put  on  it.  It  should  be  taken  apart 
carefully,  cleansed  and  pressed,  so  as  to 
remove  dust,  stains  and  marks  of  stitch¬ 
ing.  There  are  special  soaps  that  may 
be  used  for  silks  and  Avoolens,  and  if  di¬ 
rections  are  closely  folloAved  results  are 
good.  If  dyeing  is  attempted,  it  is  Avell  to 
try  a  bit  of  the  goods,  if  one  is  uncertain 
Avhether  the  color  will  “take.”  Some 
colors  will  not  take  certain  dyes.  Making 
over  calls  for  even  more  careful  work 
than  iicav  goods ;  sewing  silk  of  the  right 
color  should  be  used  for  all  cloth  or  silk 
material,  and  frequent  pressing,  on  the 
Avrong  side,  with  a  cloth  laid  over  the 
material  is  a  Avonderful  help.  This  sea¬ 
son  Ave  find  that  our  last  year’s  skirts 
may  be  made  a  bit  shorter,  which  Avith 
thorough  pressing  has  a  rejuvenating  ef¬ 
fect  on  a  last  season's  dress. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Some  of  the 
prettiest  iicav  SAveaters  for  small  children 
have  Avhat  are  called  picture  book  de¬ 
signs.  They  are  made  of  white,  pink  or 
blue,  with  the  popular  turtle  neck,  and 
have  a  design  of  ducklings  or  other 
Mother  Goose  creatures  decorating  them. 
They  are  made  in  Austria,  costing  from 
,$4.95  to  $6.95.  White  jersey  panties,  on 
elastic  bands,  are  offered  for  Avear  Avith 


them  costing  $2.25. 

Ostrich  feather  boas  are  back ;  they 
are  offered  for  AA-ear  Avith  tailored  gowns, 
in  place  of  fur  neckpieces. 

Among  the  neAv  furs  for  coats  is 
sheared  panther,  which  is  a  soft  gray, 
very  smooth  and  supple.  It  is  said  to 
Avear  very  well  and  is  made  up  in  sports 
and  Avalldng  coats.  Some  models  seen 
Avere  trimmed  Avith  colored  leather ; 
others  had  large  fur  collars.  These  pan¬ 
ther  coats  Avere  priced  at  $225  to  $285. 

Washable  crepe  de  chine,  40  in.  Avide, 
Avas  noted  for  $1.95  a  yard.  It  Avashes 
admirably,  and  is  Arery  serviceable. 

An  old  fashion  revived  is  that  of  dress¬ 
ing  sisters  alike;  we  notice  a  variety  of 
big-and  Tie  sister  coats  and  dresses. 

Very  long  earrings  look  queer  with  a 
boyish  bob,  but  they  are  very  much  the 
fashion,  and  are,  of  course,  copied  in  all 
sorts  of  inexpensive  ornaments.  Another 
popular  decoration  is  a  shoulder  orna¬ 
ment  in  the  shape  of  flowers  and  leaves 
set  Avith  glittering  stones. 

We  see  marine  blue  slippers  of  kid, 
for  wrnar  with  costumes  of  this  popular 
color,  also  silver  and  blue  brocade  effect 
leather.  A  good  many  fancy  shoes  are  of 
lizard  effect.  HoAvever,  the  girl  Avho  must 
consider  economy  in  dres's  should  ahvays 
beAvare  of  fancy  shoes.  They  do  not  go 
Avith  everything,  and  if  cheap  ahvays  look 
it.  Light-colored  shoes  must  ahvays  be 
bought  with  an  idea  of  the  general  ward¬ 
robe.  A  girl  who  Avears  broAvn  in  its 
various  shades  should  avoid  gray  shoes. 


Barbara  Frietchie  Once 
More 

On  page  1262  I  read  with  much  inter¬ 
est  an  account  of  Barbara  Frietchie.  1 
A\ras  a  visitor  in  the  beautiful  city  of 
Frederick,  Md.,  a  feAA'  weeks  ago,  and 
Avhile  there  I  Arisited  the  home  of  Barbara 
Frietchie  on  West  Patrick  Street,  near 
the  bridge  which  spans  the  creek,  on 
Avhich  is  erected  a  tablet  inscribed  to  her 
memory.  There  are  many  versions  of 
the  incident  which  prompted  Whittier’s 
poem,  but  the  one  which  seems  to  be  uni¬ 
versally  credited  in  Frederick,  I  learned 
from  a  newspaper  which  is  framed  and 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel,  is  this:  As  the 
Confederate  troops  were  passing  through 
Frederick  a  detachment  passed  up  West 
Patrick  Sti'eet.  A  little  girl  ran  into  the 
old  lady's  home  exclaiming,  “Aunt  Bar¬ 
bara,  the  troops  are  coming.”  Aunt  Bar¬ 
bara  seized  a  small  Union  flag  and 
stepped  out  on  the  small  porch  of  her 
house  on  the  end  near  the  bridge,  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  Avas  the  Union  troops  that 
Avere  advancing.  A  young  Confederate 
officer  l'ode  up  and  demanded  the  flag. 
She  Avaved  it  and  in  reply  told  him  he 
could  not  haAre  it.  At  this  juncture,  a 
man  in  the  ranks  exclaimed,  “Shoot  lier 
head  off !”  The  officer  i-eplied,  “If  you 
harm  her  I  xvill  kill  you  as  I  would  a 
dog.”  This  ended  the  incident,  and 
neither  she  nor  the  flag  wex-e  molested. 
It  was  during  Gen.  Jackson’s  march 
through  Frederick  that  this  incident  oc¬ 
curred.  Barbara  Frietchie  li\'ed  only  a 
few  Aveeks  after  this  occurred.  She  died 
December  17,  1S62,  and  Avas  buried  be¬ 
side  her  husband  in  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  churchyard,  a  simple  tablet  bear¬ 
ing  ber  name  marking  the  spot.  In  1913 
her  remains  AATere  removed  to  beautiful 
Mt.  Olivet  Cemetery,  and  a  handsome 
monument  erected.  A  wealthy  man  has 
recently  purchased  the  old  house  and  in¬ 
tends  to  reproduce  it  in  its  origixxality. 
She  had  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of  96 
when  called  from  her  labors  here,  but 
her  xxanxe  will  long  sirndve. 

NeAv  Hampshire.  avm.  o.  stiles. 

R.  N.-Y. — And  yet  her  nephew  stated 
that  Barbara  Frietchie  Avas  bedridden  at 
the  time  and  unable  to  walk.* 


Willie’s  school  report  had  just  come 
in.  It  wasn’t  very  good.  “I’m  losing  pa- 
tiece  Avith  you  Willie !”  exclaimed  his 
father.  “Hoav  is  it  that  young  Jones  is 
always  at  the  top  of  the  class,  while  you 
are  at  the  bottom?”  The  boy  looked  at 
his  father  and  then  at  his  mother.  “You 
forget,  dad,”  he  said,  innocently,  “that 
Jones  has  awfully  clever  parents.”  — 
Tit-Bits. 


Save  i 


l/3tO 

New  FREE  book  quotes 
duced  Factory  Prices. 

troduces  sensational  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  and  combination 
gas  and  coal  ranges  in  soft  grey 
and  delft  blue.  Mahogany  porce¬ 
lain  enamel  heating  stoves. Cash 
or  easy  terms— as  lowas$3down, 
$3  monthly.  24  hr.  shpts.  30  day 
free  trial  .360  day  approval  test.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  gu  aranteed .  26  yrs .  in  busi¬ 
ness.  600,000  customers.  Write  today 
for  your  copy  of  this  FREE  book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave. 

KALAMAZOO  MICH. 

a 


Pipe  or  Pipeless 
Furnaces 
5599S 


BAGS 


HIGHEST  for 
PRICES  OLD 

For  shipments  made  on  or  before 
November  20th,  we  will  pay  for: 

1 00-lb.  bags  such  as  feeds,  midds  and  bran  4c  each 
100-lb.  “  “  “  chick  feed  and  small  feed  3c  each 
Large  “  “  “  brewers  grain  and  larger  5c  each 
Sugar,  oyster  shell,  etc.,  bags  -  -  2c  each 

Fertilizer  and  lime  bags,  all  sizes  -  -  1 V2C  each 

Worthless  bags  (unfit  to  repair)  -  -  '/2C  each 

We  take  good  and  tom  mixed,  and  PAY  THE 
FREIGHT  on  lots  of  100  bags  or  more.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  grade  your  bags — ship  them  as 
they  are — we  grade  them,  sending  you  report  and 
check.  Reference,  Peoples  Bank  of  Buffalo.  Mail 
bill  of  lading,  promptly. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

658  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Use  Cuticura  Soap 
And  Ointment 
To  Heal  Sore  Hands 


SALESMEN-Hew  Invention  "V.'HirUi1” 


and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  S3. 95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MQIiGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  cSeryco«wTre; 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  S  CO,,  Portland,  Maine 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Meet  Raini)  Daijs 
a’ Smiling ! 

Forget  the  downpour 
or  drizzle.  Stag 

>RYi 


Ask  for 

FISH  BRAND 

SLICKERS 

byname! 

THE  GENUINE  WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 

for  Men,  Women  & Children 
A  .j. tower  co. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


FISH  BRAND  SLICKERS 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Salting  Hay 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  chemical 
effect  that  salt  has  upon  hay  when  used 
in  the  mow  to  preserve  the  hay  or  to 
keep  it  from  heating?  A.  s.  c. 

West  Pembroke,  Me. 

There  arc  probably  two  most  important 
effects  when  salt  is  scattered  over  green 
hay.  The  salt  attracts  quite  a  little 
moisture  from  the  hay — dries  it  out  so 
that  ferments  or  bacterial  action  are  not 
so  likely  to  occur.  Probably,  too,  the 
chlorine  in  the  salt  acts  to  dull  or  kill 
the  action  of  the  bacteria  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  or  slow  down  heating.  Probably 
what  we  call  spontaneous  combustion  is 
a  result  of  strong  action  by  certain 
germs  or  bacteria.  The  salt  will  help 
prevent  this,  though  not  always  complete¬ 
ly.  Some  of  the  chemists  have  suggested 
lime  or  ground  phosphate  rock  in  place 
of  the  salt.  These  will  dry  out  the  hay, 
but  they  make  the  fodder  very  dusty. 


“Blood  Instead  of  Milk" 

I  have  a  two-year-old  Guernsey  heifer 
that  freshened  September  26.  She  went 
her  full  time,  dropping  the  calf  three  days 
after  it  was  due.  She  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  but  gives  no  milk.  She  gives  a  few 
streams  of  a  dark,  thick  substance  that 
looks  like  blood  at  each  milking.  B.  u. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  should  be  understood  that  engorge¬ 
ment  of  the  udder  with  blood  is  a  natural 
or  physiological  condition  necessary  to 
the  elaboration  of  milk  at  the  time  of 
“freshening.”  This  congestion  often  is 
most  marked  in  a  heifer  that  is  to  calve 
for  the  first  time,  but  it  is  always  more 
nr  less  apparent  in  every  dairy  cow  that 
is  a  heavy  milker.  In  a  heifer  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  sure  sign  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  to  prove  a  heavy  milker. 

While  the  condition  is  a  natural  one  it 
sometimes  becomes  excessive,  and,  when 
that  is  the  case,  the  milk  may  be  stained 
with  blood,  or  blood  may  altogether  re¬ 
place  milk.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
the  great  pressure  of  blood  in  the  small 
blood  vessels  of  the  udder  causes  red  cor¬ 
puscles  to  escape  through  their  walls  and 
stain  the  milk,  or  pure  blood  to  flow 
freely,  as  in  the  case  mentioned. 

When  such  bleeding  takes  place  into 
the  udder  just  after  calving,  or  a  few 
days  before  calving,  one  usually  finds 
great  swellings  (edema)  form  not  only  in 
the  udder  but  in  the  surrounding  parts. 
They  run  forward  beyond  the  navel  and 
may  also  run  upward,  between  the  hind 
legs.  The  swellings  are  di-opsical  (ede¬ 
matous)  and  contain  serum,  not  blood. 
Such  serum  sometimes  may  be  stripped 
out,  instead  of  milk  or  blood.  Usually, 
the  condition  quickly  subsides  after  calv¬ 
ing,  and  especially  so  if  the  calf  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  nurse  as  its  bunting  seems  to  re¬ 
duce  the  congestion,  or  cause  the  milk 
veins  along  the  abdomen  and  elsewhere 
to  take  up  their  natural  work,  which  they 
have  not  done  until  that  time.  It  is  dam¬ 
ming  up  of  the  blood,  or  failure  of  the 
milk  veins  to  remove  it,  that  causes  the 
acute  congestion. 

If  the  heifer  greatly  bruises  her  dis¬ 
tended  udder  by  running  or  walking,  or 
if  she  chills  it  by  lying  down  on  a  cement 
floor  or  cold,  wet  or  frozen  ground,  the 
simple  congestion  may  run  into  mastitis 
(garget)  which  is  true  inflammation  of 
the  mammary  gland  or  udder.  In  the 
case  described  it  is  to  be  feared  that  gar¬ 
get  may  now  be  a  complication  and  if 
that  is  the  case  the  chances  of  perfect 
recovery  are  slim. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  congestion 
it  may  be  stated  that  excessive  swellings, 
such  as  we  have  mentioned  may  largely 
be  prevented  by  reducing  the  rich  ration, 
feeding  more  wheat  bran,  increasing  the 
outdoor  exercise,  preventing  chilling  of 
the  udder  and,  if  then  needed,  giving  the 
animal  a  full  dose  of  Epsom  salt  in  water 
as  a  drench.  When  actual  congestion  is 
present  it  is  always  well  to  give  the  dose 
of  physic  and  then  follow  once  or  twice 
daily,  according  to  severity  of  the  condi¬ 
tion,  with  one  tablespoon  each  of  powder¬ 
ed  saltpeter  and  powdered  poke  root,  or 
fluid  extract  of  poke  root,  in  water  as  a 
drench  or,  in  some  cases,  the  cow  takes 
it  in  her  feed.  At  the  same  time  the  ud¬ 
der  should  be  thoroughly  massaged  sev¬ 


eral  times  daily,  including  the  swellings 
about  the  udder,  and  a  little  of  what¬ 
ever  fluid  is  found  in  the'  udder  may  be 
stripped  out  once  daily  to  relieve  tension. 
It  is  also  well  to  rub  into  the  udder  and 
swellings,  in  the  evening,  a  mixture  of 
one  part  each  of  pure  turpentine  and 
fluid  extracts  of  poke  root  and  belladonna 
leaves  and  eight  parts  of  lanolin  (sheeps’ 
wool  fat)  or  lard. 

In  the  present  condition  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  strip  the  udder  clean,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  little  fluid  is  obtained,  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  or  three  hours,  during  the 
day,  and  each  time  thoroughly  massage 
the  udder.  All  of  the  motions  of  milking 
must  be  gone  through  and  in  addition  a 
calf  may  be  allowed  to  attempt  obtain¬ 
ing  milk  by  nursing.  The  presence  of  the 
calf  sometimes  helps  to  induce  a  secre¬ 
tion  of  milk.  Also  rub  in  the  ointment, 
but  omit  belladonna.  a.  s.  a. 


Fattening  Cow  for  Beef 

Will  you  tell  how  to  fatten  milking 
cows  for  beef?  Would  it  be  necessary  to 
stop  milking  them?  J.  D. 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  dairy¬ 
men  to  fatten  a  cow  for  the  beef  barrel 
each  year.  More  of  our  poor  cows  should 
be  fattened  and  sold  for  beef.  After  a 


cow  has  passed  the  middle  of  her  lacta¬ 
tion  period  or  has  been  bred  it  is  natural 
for  her  to  drop  in  milk  production  and 
gain  in  weight.  Feeds  which  will  fatten 
an  animal  for  beef  should  be  wide  in  the 
ratio  of  protein  to  carbohydrates  and  fat, 
or  in  other  words  you  should  feed  a  ra 
tion  low  in  protein,  as  protein  feeds  stim¬ 
ulate  milk  production  at  the  expense  of 
body  weight.  Good  cows  will,  however, 
continue  to  give  some  milk  even  though 
they  are  receiving  a  fattening  ration.  To 
fatten  a  milking  cow  quickly  allow  her 
to  eat  from  S  to  12  lbs.  daily  of  a  ration 
containing  three  parts  hominy  or  corn- 
meal,  one  part  bran,  one  part  oats  and 
one  part  of  linseed  oilmeal.  ,T.  w.  B. 


Silage  Fails  to  Keep 

I  have  just  bought  a  farm  with  a  ce¬ 
ment-block  silo  on  it  that  has  only  been 
used  one  or  two  years,  as  the  silage  does 
not  keep  in  it.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  with  it?  The  silo  has  no  roof  on  it, 
and  no  drain  in  the  bottom.  Would  that 
make  any  difference?  Would  whitewash 
do  any  good?  it.  a.  l. 

The  secret  of  making  good  silage  is 
first  to  have  the  silo  walls  airtight.  When¬ 
ever  air  strikes  the  silage  complete  fer¬ 
mentation  is  stopped  and  molding  occurs. 
Concrete  block  silos  are  very  good  when 
properly  constructed.  No  doubt  the 
blocks  are  not  airtight  in  the  joints.  Any 
reliable  paint  company  carries  a  water¬ 
proofing  material  for  cement  or  stucco 
walls.  An  application  of  this  material 
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should  be  put  on  the  inside  of  your  silo, 
after  any  loose  joints  have  been  sealed 
up  with  fresh  concrete.  There  need  be 
no  drain  in  the  silo.  The  drain  should 
be  used  only  in  case  you  wish  to  scrub  it 
The  juices  from  the  silage  should  be  kept 
in  the  silo.  Silage  will  keep  in  a  silo 
without  a  roof,  but  keeping  out  rain  and 
snow  has  a  decided  advantage  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  feed  which  conies  from  the 
silo.  j.  w.  B. 


More  About  Tuberculin 
Test 

Can  a  man  who  signed  up  to  test  herd 
last  year  and  was  not  tested,  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so  if  he  had  now  changed  his 
mind  and  did  not  want  to  test?  In  get¬ 
ting  the  percentage  of  those  tested  is  it 
the  number  of  cows  or  herd  owners?  Tliev 
say  here  that  a  man  with  one  cow  counts 
as  much  as  one  -with  a  hundred. 

New  York.  w.  e.  a. 

Any  cow  owner,  whether  his  dairy  con¬ 
sists  of  one  or  a  hundred  cows,  can  be 
compelled  to  submit  his  cattle  to  the 
tuberculin  test  after  90  per  cent  of  the 
herds  or  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  his 
township  have  been  officially  tested.  What 
he  wishes  to  do  in  the  matter  is  imma¬ 
terial.  The  law,  which  formerly  stated 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  herds  must  be 
tested  has  now  been  changed  to  read  as 
above.  The  one-cow  dairy  is  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  larger  one,  the  premises  of  the 
owners  of  a  single  family  cow  having 
been  quarantined  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  tuberculin 
testing  law.  m.  b.  d. 


It 


Costs  You  Nothing — 

If  Larro  Does  Not  Satisfy 

Go  to  your  nearest  dealer  and  get  two  bags  (200  lbs.)  of 
Larro  Dairy  Feed.  Feed  them  to  any  one  of  your  cows. 

If  Larro  fails  to  produce  more  milk — or  if  for  any  other 
reason  you  are  not  satisfied — return  the  empty  sacks  and 
your  dealer  will  give  you  back  your  money. 

These  are  the  terms  of  our  famous  two-bag  guarantee. 

We  could  not  back  up  our  faith  in  Larro  more  strongly 
than  this.  There  is  no  better  proof  that  Larro  gives  satis¬ 
faction  than  the  fact  that  this  trial  offer  has  been  in  effect 
continuously  for  fifteen  years. 

We  know  Larro  cannot  fail,  because  it  has  the  quality  and 
uniformity  necessary  to  build  the  health  and  condition 
which  insure  high  milk  production  and  profit.  Under  a 
fair  trial  it  must  produce  the  best  condition  and  the  most 
milk  of  which  any  cow  is  capable. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  MICHIGAN 


arro 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds  —  as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 
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Bovine  Tuberculosis  and 
Humans 

What  is  the  death  rate  of  children  and 
who  have  died  from  bovine  tuber- 
,  ,,s1-s  as  recorded  by  the  Department 
f  Health  at  Washington,  D,  C  ?  What 
101-  cent  of  bovine  tuberculosis  has  been 
Found  in  milk?  Our  Farm  Bureau  is 
working  in  this  town  and  county  advocat¬ 
ing  all  dairies  being  tested  to  put  down 
tuberculosis  in  children.  r.  c.  r. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  figures  of  value 
mu-porting  to  show  death  rates  in  human 
Lino-s  from  bovine  tuberculosis,  or  tuber¬ 
culosis  contracted  from  bovine  sources.  It 
would  obviously  be  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  such  rates  unless  it  was  known 
what  deaths  were  caused  by  bovine  tuber¬ 
cle  bacilli  and  what  ones  the'  human 
germs  were  responsible  for,  and  it  is  not 
known  that  any  deaths  are  caused  by  the 
bovine  germs,  though  a  certain  small  per¬ 
centage  of  tubercular  diseases,  chiefly 
those’  of  bones,  glands  and  joints,  in 
voung  children  are  generally  ascribed  to 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis  derived  from 
dairy  products.  Satisfactory  proof  of 
this  is  lacking  and  medical  opinion  upon 
the  subject  is  not  unanimous.  Neither  is 
it  possible  to  say  what  per  cent  of  the 
volume  of  milk  produced  for  domestic 
use  and  the  market  contains  the  germs 
of  tuberculosis  derived  from  tubercular 
cows.  Since  there  are  comparatively 
few  herds  that  do  not  contain  one  or 
more  cows  that  are  tubercular  to  some 
degree,  it  seems  nrobable  that  practically 
a ]f  milk  is  exposed  to  whatever  danger 
may  lie  in  such  infection.  .  That  this 
danger  is  very  problematical  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  milk,  particularly 
in  child  feeding,  is  increasing,  while  the 
occurrence  of  human  tuberculosis  is 
rapidly  decreasing,  and  further  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  cases  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  children  or  adults,  as  compared 
with  the  number  using  milk  as  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  their  food,  is  infinitesimal, 
indeed.  D- 


Testing:  Out.Cows 

We  have  three  cowsMeft  after  testing 
and  a  heifer  to  come  in.  They  tested 
right  so  far.  Six  cows  wrere  taken  from 
us.  Could  we  have  our  own  veterinarian 
to  test  before  they  come  again?  M.  C. 

I  am  afraid  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  in  your  case  except  to  grin  and 
bear  it.  The  employment  of  a  veterin¬ 
arian  of  your  own  choice  vould  not  help 
matters  any,  and  only  those  approved 
by  the  State  are  permitted  to  administer 
the  test  officially.  I  have  at  hand  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  gentleman  high  in  agricultural 
circles  of  his  State-  who  favors  tubercu¬ 
lin  testing,  and  who  says  that  “the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  the  disease  (bovine  tuberculosis) 
is  strictly  in  the  line  of  business  economy, 
even  though  the  process  be  as  painful 
as  the  cutting  out  of  a  cancer.”  It  may 
be  some  comfort  to  you  to  know  that 
you  are  practicing  ^business  economy  in 
submitting  to  the  ‘loss  of  your  cows, 
though,  since  they  are  .probably  your 
source  of  support,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  process  is,  indeed,  painful,  it.  B.  d. 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  1404) 
with  their  adding  machine  and  their 
stenographer  these  farm  people  have  lost 
the  sense  of  doing  the  fundamental  things 
and  in  the  factory,  the  laundry,  the  store, 
the  meat  market  and  all  the  rest  much 
the  same  thing  has  been  going  on. 
Shrewd  and  bold  men  have  taken 
chances,  borrowed  money,  dominated 
others  and  secured  control  of  the  better 
part  of  the  business.  Now  as  I  see  it 
something  of  the  same  thing  is  working 
out  in  the  business  of  farming.  The 
prizes,  if  there  are  to  be  any,  are  slowly 
going  to  the  bold  and  the  strong  who  can 
best  command  capital  and  best  make  use 
of  the  science  of  agriculture.  In  England 
this  same  industrial  development  started 
the  ruin  of  agriculture.  As  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  a  few  families  risen  in  two  gen¬ 
erations  became  enormously  rich,  while 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  remained 
poor  or  in  moderate  circumstances.  When 
the  poor  complained  they  were  usually 
met  with  something  like  this : 

“Why  did  you  not  work  as  I  did,  save 
your  money,  take  chances  and  use  your 
brains?” 

That  was  just  about  as  satisfactory  as 
some  of  the  remarks  about  labor  and 
management  made  to  farmers  by  men  who 
have  grown  rich  at  handling  and  manipu¬ 
lating  farm  products.  You  see  no  man 
can  develop  in  himself  and  in  his  family 
these  qualities  which  the  nation  really 
needs  and  still  become  wealthy  by  taking 
more  than  his  share  of  the  value  of  farm 
products. 

5jc  *  *  Sjc 

From  time  to  time  I  want  to  speak  of 
other  things  of  like  nature  that  I  have 
seen  and  see  if  we  can  -devise  some  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  trouble.  Just  now  we  are 
more  than  busy  picking  apples  and  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes.  The  first  frost  struck  us 
October  16 — seven  days  later  than  the 
average.  On  the  valley  lands  below  us 
it  came  ten  days  earlier.  Our  corn  was 
all  cut.  Prices  for  apples  are  remark¬ 
ably  low.  We  are  suffering  from  compe¬ 
tition  from  the  growers  north  of  us.  The 
large  and  well  organized  orchards  send 
good  fruit  at  a  low  price.  The  poorer 
orchards  send  bulk  shipments  in  carload 
lots  which  enable  peddlers  to  swamp  our 
markets.  it.  \v.  c. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . .  .10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54 @  .55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35 fa)  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85 @  .90 

Gathered . 45  @  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40 (a)  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40  (i'il  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Onions,  lb . 03 @  .06 

Lettuce,  head  . 05  @  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  fa)  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10  @  .15 

String  beans,  lb . lOfa)  .15 

Lima  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Spinach,  lb . 10fa)  .12 

Peaches,  doz . 20  ft;  ..35 

Apples,  doz . 25  @  .40 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of'  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  <»st  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  earlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
(let.  18.  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Haekettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex.  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  Mt.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


No.  2  old  white  oats . 

No.  3  old  white  oats . 

No.  2  yellow  corn . 

No.  3  yellow  corn . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  bran  . . 

Soft  W.  bran  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy  . . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Flour  middlings  . 

36%  cottonseed  meal . 

43%  cottonseed  meal . 

34%  linseed  meal  . 


Per  Bu. 
..$.5Sys 

•  .55% 

•  -94% 

■  -92% 

Per  Ton 
.  .$30.40 
..  30.90 
..  31.40 
..  41.90 
..  36.15 
..  39.15 
..  35.40 
..  31.90 
..  35.90 
..  48.90 


Coming-  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  26-30. — Poultry  and  Pigeon  Show, 
Philadelphia  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dec.  9-12. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary,  Tlieo.  Hewes,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Nov.  10-11.  —  National  Co-operative 
Milk  Producers’  Federation,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 

Dee.  7-10. — Horticultural  Week,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

July  27- Aug.  4,  1927.  —  Third  World's 
Poultry  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For 
details  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  trans¬ 
portation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil.  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull.  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  3-4.  —  Holsteins,  Cinque-State 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Manager,  R.  A. 
Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10-11. — Holsteins,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

and  a  few  young  ewes  from  imported  stock. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Pelerboro,  N.  H. 


SHR0PSBIRES 

Andrew  J.  Cochrane 


.Yearling:  rams  and  ram  luinba 
and  ewer,  bred  to  best  of  sires. 

Ripley,  N.  Y. 


Ro<r  Shrnncliirpe— YEARUNG  4  RAM  lambs.  Rred 
ncg.  Olll  U  (Jo  II 1 1  Go  Irom  imported  ram  Flavions.  Ewes 
all  ages.  1  imported  ram.  Leroy  V.  Honor,  Lndlowvillo,  N.Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams-S^Tm0'  "Ba 

Shropshire  yearling  rams  and  Ram  Lambs,  sired 

by  Imported  Ram.  C.  G.  BOWER,  Ludlowvllle,  N.  Y. 


RAMBOUILLETS  FOR  SALE 

EWES,  all  ages.  RAMS,  LAMBS,  yearling  and 
fonr-vear-olds.  All  registered. 

W.  H.  PRESTON  SPRING  WATER,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Lincolns  and  Suffolks-K!ME!La£Bs 

Also  one  2  yr.  old  Lincoln  Ram  (Heart's  Delight  breeding). 

CREEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM  H.  J.  Lund  ALBION,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  K  million  ill  et  RAM  LAMBS 

100  to  120  lbs.  each.  II.  0.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


U  AMDCIHRC  CUCCD  Breeding  Rams,  Ram 

n  Amrollln  £  orlttr  Lambs,  Ewe  Lambs. 
C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BISHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Hampshire  Rams  6  Ewes 

stud  ram.  CIIAS.  E.  IIASLI5TT  lull,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  STSSEST*  RAM  LAMBS 


1  ••• 

GUERNSEYS 

“1 

FUFF  Son  of  highest  pro- 
l  HEjEi  ducing  daughter  of 
the  leading  A.  R.  GUERNSEY 
sire  in  1925. 

We  wish  to  place  NELSON  of 
WARD  ACRES  116841  (Born  Nov. 
16,  1925)  in  a  herd  of  purebred  Guern¬ 
seys  where  testing  is  done.  No  charge ; 
bull  to  remain  our  property. 

SIRE  :  Albamont  Defender  91073  (Al- 
bamont  Sovereign  59886  and  Duch¬ 
ess  Ruth  47060—14,644  lbs.  milk, 
850  fat  AA— 4th  place.) 

DAM :  St.  Austell  Daffodil  84890 
(Don  Diavolo  of  Linda  Vista  23565 
and  Imp.  Jessie  of  the  Hall  28262) 
18,502  lbs.  milk,  876  lbs.  fat.  Now 
on  retest  and  should  exceed  20,000 
lbs.  milk,  900  lbs.  fat.  Winner  of  Em- 
madine  Farm  cup,  N.  Y.  State  1925. 

WARD  ACRES,  Inc. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


rCHEDCO  GUERNSEYS’) 

For  Sale  Cheap 

CHEDCO  LANCASTER 

Dropped  November  28,  1925 

Sire :  Cramond  Horatius 

Double  grandson  Imp.  King  of  the  May, 
Dam  :  Flower  Girl  of  Roughwood 

7620.8  lbs.  Milk,  473.99  lbs.  B.  F.  CL.  G. 
9991.2  lbs.  Milk,  620.68  lbs.  B.  F.  CL.  B. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 


SWINE 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.25  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $4.50  each.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old, 
$5.50  each.  We’have  an  extra  nice  selection  at  present, 
either  purebreds  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  of  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs 
are  unsatisfactory  after  keeping  them  a  week,  crate  and 
hill  back  to  me  and  purchase  price  plus  express  charge 
will  be  refunded.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping 
crates  supplied  free.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS, 
Ref.  Tanners  Nat’l  Bank.  Telephone,  Woburn  1415 


^PUREBRED  PIGSn 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID-SPMMEK  SALE— Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow.  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs, 

6  weeks  old,  #8.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  #5.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE.  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  *4.50  each,  7  to  8  weekB  old  *5 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
6  weeks  old,  $6  each.  All  orders  tilled  promptly.  Maine 
and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay,  account 
of  permit.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  ship 
from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Selected  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire,  Berk 
shire  and  Chester 
crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  S5.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  orating. 
W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


PfUC  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland  China 
grade.  6-8  weeks  old,  $8.00  each;  3 
mos.  old,  $13.00  each.  4  bred  young  gilts,  $35.00  each. 
Crated  free.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookniead’s  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  Hay— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Becret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  salesllst 
and  Pedigrees.  w,w»  oiirt  firm*,  h  i.  i:t  it.,  rhu..  p« 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  Weinviteyour  inspection. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  Cows,  Heifers,  Bulls 

Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  UCICCDO  7  mos.,  $100.  Also  Grade  Guernsey 

GUERRSET  ntlrCnO  Cows.  K.  L.  DOOGE,  Harnegat,  N.  J. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE-PUREBRED 

Percheron  Stallion 

Gallant  (Friel)  No.  127728 

This  horse,  pui-chased  as  a  two-year-old,  from  E.  B. 
White,  Pres,  of  the  Percheron  Society,  was  foaled  1915, 
and  was  intended  for  his  own  stud.  He  is  an  unusually 
fine  specimen  of  the  low  set  draft  type  weighing  about 
1,900  lbs.  Sire,  Cassius  by  Casino.  Dam,  Humectee  by  Bibi. 

Also  purebred  Percheron  Stallion,  Meadowood  Dragoon 
No.  146986.  This  horse  foaled  1917,  was  sired  by  E.  B. 
White’s  famous  Dragoon,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
sires  and  prize  winners  ever  imported.  Dragoon’s  dam, 
Muscade,  owned  by  us,  was  one  of  the  two  mares  that 
founded  Mr.  White’s  remarkable  stud.  He  is  an  active, 
big-boned,  powerful  horse,  weighing  in  condition  close 
to  a  ton. 

Extended  list  of  prize  winning  ancestors  on  request. 
Address,  T.  CHARD,  CAZENOY1A,  N.  Y. 


Ten  Months’  Old  Jersey  Bull  Calf 

Kenrose  Torono  Interest  No.  257451.  Sire:  Torono’s 
Cream  Puff.  Dam:  Golden  Polly  Interest.  He  is 
Fawn  colored,  straight  top  line,  right  in  every  way. 
Accredited  herd.  Price,  #85.00,  crated,  F.  O,  B. 
Altamont,  New  York,  or  870.00  at  Kenrose  Farm, 
West  Berne,  Albany  County,  New  York.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  write  to  Dr.  K.  R.  McALPIN,  411  Last 
7  0th  Street,  New  York  City. 


D|  |Y  P O Ul C  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 
LJ  1  tf  9  County.  100  fresh  and 

nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BARRE,  VERMONT 


For  Sale-20  Young  Registered  AYRSHIRE  COWS 

To  freshen  within  one  to  four  months.  Bred  to  Barclay 
Topline.  From  fully  Accredited  Herd.  Masonic  Home 
and  other  popular  breeding.  Priced  low  for  quick  sale. 
($100  each  for  the  bunch.)  A  few  fresh  now,  or  soon. 

CLEAliVIEW  FARMS,  STROUDSBURG,  PA. 


Forrole  forkillingrats, hunt- 
re!  I  clo  ing  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Hales,  $4 ;  Females, 
$4.50  ;  Pair,  $8;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$8.00  each.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction  book  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London.  Ohio 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  S  DEVELOPMENT  CO..  Mortonville,  Pa 


NEW  ZEALAND  RED  RABBITS  MS 

N.  D.  YOUNG  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


■  M 1 1  D  rt  rt  ^  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
*  *  ^  ■*  ^  ^  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale, 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


Young  Boars.  Excellent  Breeding. 
LONG  ACRES  FIRM,  Dundee,  New  York. 


SENSATION  DfllDO  Four  months  old,  $20  each.  Shipped  on 
DUHtlO  approval.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Ltvanna,  N.  T. 


DUIJOC 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

irom  western  blood  lines,  gilts  onen  or 
bred,  pigs  all  ages.  All  stock  immune. 

CREEK  VIEW  STOCK  FARM  H.  J.  Lund  ALBION,  N  Y. 

m  CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC,  BERKSHIRE  dlPO 

6  weeks  old,  $5.00:  8  to  10  weeks  old  r|n\ 

$6.00.  Pui  ebred  and  high-grade  pigs,  87. OO  " 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  -  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

CUOUDLAND  FARAI 


Spring  boars.  Sept,  pigs. 
Big  type  with  quality. 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


H  I  P  Bigtype.  Reg. pigs,  $12.7Sea.  Unrelated prs. 
u  1  Ws$25.  Bred  from  Grand  Champ.,  easy  feeding 

quick  growing  stock.  I  ship  C.O.D.  It.  Ilill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.f! 

I  arffp  Rprtchiroe  at  H>ghwood.  Special  offering  of 

LdlgC  UGI  6511116  5  sows,  all  ages.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.T. 


DOGS 


POLICE  PUPPIES 

Excellent  Champion  bred  stock,  850.00  each 
E.  ER1CKSEN,  K.  D.  3,  Schenectady,  N,  Y. 


Pill  IfiF  PIIPPIF9  finest  breeding,  pedigreed,  males 
rUUUb  rurnto  8  weeks,  black  and  tan,  $20;  wolf 
grey,  $25.  GLEN  ROAD  FARM,  Bloomsbury,  N.|J 

white  police  pups  ,^Ka;.,Kiis.ut»y.;lL,. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

C)EDIGREED  AIREDALES — 6  mos.  old.  Males,  $25* 
Females.  $10.  3  months  Airedales,  males.  $18* 
Females,  police  pedigreed,  2  mos.,  $25.  We  welcome  you 
to  write  us.  MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 


Gollie  Puppies 


BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  COCKER  SPANIEI 

Spayed  female,  2  years,  #20.00  “ 

L.  E.  DAYTON  Schuylerviile,  N.  Y. 

the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free 
CLOVE ItNOOK  KENNELS,Chaml>ersburg, l’a 

pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kiuu.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NEtSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  1'.. 

Beautiful  ped.  COLLIE  PUPS,  the  Intelligent  kind.  Male* 
Spay  females,  $10  each.  II.  IIUKIi,  Thorndike,  Maine 

COXHOUNDS,  BEAGLES,  broken  dogs  and  pups.  Twenty-live 
•  years  a  bl  eeder  on  this  farm,  reference  from  Maine  to 
Mexico  and  Canada  to  Canal  Zone.  F.  D.  HETEN,  Birryville,  N.T. 

Newfoundland  puppies,  sso.  Wolf  grey  Police 
puppy,  3  months,  female,  only  $1  5.  Wire-haired  Fox 
Terrier,  10  mos.,  Male,  $25.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

COON  HOUNDS  tlained  ,an<1  partly  trained,  on 

vuun  nvunuo,  approval,  also  rabbit  hounds  and 
puppies.  LAKE  SHORE  KEMJiELS,  Ilimrod,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  nANFS  Pe<liereed,  8  months  to  3  years, 
U,,“M  *  VHIH*  both  sexes,  $50.00  up  or  will  trade 
for  Pullets.  MAX  LEVINE,  Spotawood,  J. 

“  Old-Fashioned  Shepherd  Pups  £*? 

Males,  $7.50;  females,  $4.00.  W.  S.  Ill  LET,  Franklin,  Vt. 


RID  I)  rirfefZCl  for  sale,  cheap,  ready  to  hunt. 

U1IVU  D.  B.  FIGGS  Delmar,  Del. 


Rlup  Elm  Spftpr  No  1  T"'°  ypars  old.  $135. 

DIUC  Cllll  oeuer  HO,  I  Tiles.  TOTH,  Henderson,  Mo 


a*  I  Black  and  Tan,  female  Fox  and  Skunk 
*  Hound.  E.  V,  Donnelly,  Boiling 8prings,  Pa. 


REAL  IUBBIT  HOUNDS  and  REAGLES,  well  broken  Satis¬ 
faction.  Priced  low.  THOS.  TOTH,  Henderson,  Md. 

|  GOATS  “ 


M  I  L  li  G-O  ATS 

Grade  Toggenbergs  and  Saanen,  #30  to  #35. 
Mrs,  Elmer  Merrilees,  Leavenworth,  Ind. 


TOGGENBERG  GOATS 


N, 


Bargains  in  Bucks. 

D.  YOUNG 


Also  Does  and  Kids. 

FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  BUCKS  T«“«eI¥8NSSi!f 

8.  J.  SIIA11PLES  -  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 
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and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  peach  market  has  been  anything 
but  satisfactory  this  season  and  the  wind¬ 
up  is  evidently  not  going  to  be  any  bet¬ 
ter,  average  quality  offerings  selling 
around  a  dollar  a  bushel  and  the  market 
weak  even  at  the  low  nrices.  The  grape 
tonnage  is  larger  this  season  in  all  of  the 
large  grape  producing  States  and  the 
New  York  State  tonnage  is  expected  to 
be  double  that  of  1925.  These  conditions 
are  reflected  in  the  price  as  can  readily 
be  seen  when  New  York  State  Concords 
sell  for  about  60c  per  12-quart  climax 
basket  compared  with  $1.10  to  $1.15  a 
year  ago.  The  apple  market  in  general 
continues  rather  dull.  A  fair  demand  is 
reported  for  fancy  apples  and  prices  have 
been  a  little  better  on  quality  fruit,  but 
the  average  run  has  not  been  moving 
well  and  prices  continue  low.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  McIntosh  sold  up 
to  $7  and  $8  a  barrel  and  as  low  as  $3, 
but  varieties  such  as  King  David,  Maiden 
Blush,  Northwestern  Greenings  and  Fall 
Pippin  seldom  exceeded  $3  to  $3.50  a 
barrel,  a  few  varieties  like  the  Northern 
Spy  and  Delicious  selling  around  $4  a 
barrel. 

Cauliflower  has  been  unusually  well 
headed  from  the  Long  Island  and  Catskill 
Mountain  sections,  but  the  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  have  caused  a  downward  trend  in 
prices.  Recei  ts  of  string  beans  were 
also  heavy,  so  heavy  that  some  have  been 
refused  and  many  lots  were  carried  over 
from  day  to  day.  Onions  held  steady 
to  firm  on  domestic  stock.  Potato  price 
trend  wTas  upward,  due  a  good  deal  to 
higher  prices  at  shipping  points.  A  lull 
is  not  unlikely  after  the  boom,  but  Oc¬ 
tober  1  estimates  'of  crop  yields  indicates 
that  a  strong  market  will  prevail  this 
season.  Virginia  barreled  sweet  potatoes 
were  in  active  demand,  but  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware  bushel  sweets 
were  a  little  slow  due  to  the  relatively 
low  price  at  which  the  Virginia  sweets 
were  selling.  Lettuce  from  eastern  State? 
has  not  been  heading  up  as  it  should  and 
leafy  stock  is  difficult  to  sell,  especially 
when  the  market  is  glutted  and  buyers 
can  afford  to  discriminate.  _  A  little  Cali¬ 
fornia  asparagus  was  received,  but  there 
was  no  real  demand.  Lima  beans  have 
been  dropping  rapidly  in  price  with  lib¬ 
eral  supplies  from  Virginia  and  Maryland 
as  well  as  from  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  fancy  nearby  eggs  continue 
light,  but  there  has  recently  been  a  sharp 
advance  in  prices  which  has  tended  to 
curtail  demand  as  retail  prices  had  to  be 
revised  upward  to  meet  wholesale  costs. 
The  trade  turned  a  little  more  to  the 
small  sizes  of  high  quality  eggs  as  the 
larger  eggs  tended  upward.  Receipts  of 
western  eggs  were  lighter  also  and  a 
fairly  good  demand  was  reported  for  the 
better  grades,  but  a  good  deal  of  irregu¬ 
larity  in  quality  has  been  reflected  in 
the  prices  paid.  Mixed  lots  sold  slowly. 
Refrigerator  eggs  have  been  moving  a 
little  better,  some  very  fancy  stock  selling 
38  to  39c  a  dozen.  Cold  storage  holdings 
in  New  York  the  middle  of  October  were 
under  a  million  cases.  A  year  ago  these 
were  about  1.166.000  cases.  The  govern¬ 
ment  report  of  storage  holdings  for  20 
cities  shows  around  the  middle  of  the 
month  about  300,400  cases  less  on  hand 
than  last  year  at  that  time. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  Freight  receipts  were  heavy. 
While  fancy  colored  fowl  received  via  ex¬ 
press  or  freight  sold  fairly  well  due  to  a 
very  limited  supply,  the  average  run  of 
freight  offerings  were  slow  and  prices 
tended  downward.  Chickens  were  also 
weak,  in  fact  prices  dropped  rather 
sharply.  It  was  hoped  that  at  the  low¬ 
er  figures  trade  would  pick  up  but  the 
weakness  continued.  Trade  is  demand¬ 
ing  the  smaller  chickens,  those  approach¬ 
ing  broiler  size  command  a  much  better 
price  than  the  average  run  of  staggy  and 
otherwise  undesirable  stock.  The  demand 
for  fresh-killed  fowl  was  very  limited  and 
although  receipts  were  light  prices  were 
maintained  with  difficulty.  A  few  fancy 
barreled  packed  chickens  were  received 
which  worked  out  fairly  well,  but  most 
offerings  were  very  ordinary  and  attrac¬ 
ted  very  little  attention.  _  Long  Island 
ducks  were  very  firm,  selling  around  29c 
a  lb.,  but  other  nearby  ducks  generally 
sold  slowly. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  has  been  in  very  good  demand, 
Nos.  i  and  2  Timothy  especially  were  sell¬ 
ing  well  and  no  surplus  was  lopoited  on 
undergrades.  TVith  new  invoices  limited 
the  market  closed  steady  to  firm  at .  the 
one  dollar  advance  over  the  previous 
week’s  closing  prices,  best  Timothy  sell¬ 
ing  $27  to  $28  a  ton.  Alfalfa  was  also 
in  good  demand  and  rye  straw  advanced 
a  dollar  a  ton.  The  total  hay  crop,  wild 
and  tame,  is  estimated  at  94,000,000  tons 
according  to  latest  government  reports 
and  is  the  smallest  crop  since  1919.  The 
estimated  production  of  tame  hay  is  also 
below  the  short  crop  produced  last  year. 

B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up~State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter.  —  Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  52c ; 
creamery,  lb.,  48c. 

Eggs. — Fresh  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
58  to  60c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,.  68c ;  small 
eggs,  doz.,  50c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk.  —  Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c  ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c  ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  dry,  lb., 
8c ;  beets,  best,  pk.,  35c ;  cabbage,  new, 
lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  beh,  5c ;  celery,  bch,  10,  3 
for  25c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green  onions, 
bch,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  20c ;  potatoes,  new, 
pk.,  45c,  bu.,  $1.75 ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ; 
salsify,  bch,  12%c;  string  beans,  3  qts., 
25c ;  apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  crabapples, 
pk.,  30c ;  plums,  pk.,  50c ;  peaches,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.75 ;  cauliflower,  2  lbs.  25c ;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  pickling,  100,  75  to  80c ;  large, 
each,  2  to  3c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  corn, 
white,  doz.,  20c ;  eggplant,  each,  10c ; 
squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  4c ;  pure  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal.,  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  31c ; 
light,  lb.,  28c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c ; 
geese,  lb.  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  36c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  33c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  35c. 

Meats.  —  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  pork 
chops,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  por¬ 
terhouse,  lb.,  35c ;  round  steak,  lb.,  28c ; 
sirolin,  lb.,  30c- ;  native  beef,  5c  per  lb. 
less ;  sausage,  lb.,  25c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ; 
veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ; 
veal  x-oasts,  lb..  18c ;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ; 
rabbits,  dressed,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  dressed, 
48  to  50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  30c ; 
dressed,  40  to  45c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  20 
to  30c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  28c ;  guinea  hens, 
each,  55c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb., 
50  to  55c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  55c ;  retail,  60 
to  65c;  dxick  eggs,  doz.,  70c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Peppers,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.50 ;  beans,  butter,  bu.,  $2.25 ; 
Lima,  bu.,  $4 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  60c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  50  to  60c ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  10  to 
20c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
pickles,  per  100,  50  to  75c ;  honey,  qt., 
65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettxice,  leaf,  head, 
4  to  5c ;  romaine,  box,  50c ;  Boston  let¬ 
tuce,  crate,  $1.25 ;  onions,  doz.  bchs,  20 
to  25c;  potatoes,  new.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20c ;  Winter  squash, 
lb.,  2  to  3c ;  Summer  squash,  bu.,  75c ; 
tomatoes,  bu.,  80  to  $1.50 ;  eggplant,  each, 
15  to  20c ;  onions,  bu.,  $1 ;  endive,  doz., 
50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2 ;  can¬ 
taloupes,  crate,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  grapes,  lb., 
2  to  4c ;  peaches,  bskt,  30  to  40c ;  bu., 
70c  to  $1.25 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ; 
plums,  bu.,  $1 ;  quinces,  qt.,  10c ;  crab- 
apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c ;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  14c ;  veal, 
dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  14c ;  dressed,  lb.,  13 
to  18c. 

Hay  and  Grain.  —  Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$17 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c ; 
barley,  70c;  seed  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bskt,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  green,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  green  Lima, 
lb.,  50c ;  beets,  bskt,  40  to  50c ;  cabbage, 
Copen,  doz.  heads,  35  to  40c ;  100  heads, 
$2.50  to  $3 ;  red,  doz.,  60  to  75c ;  Danish, 
doz.  heads,  50  to  60c ;  100  heads,  $4 ; 
carrots,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  bskt.,  35  to 
40c;  cantaloupes,  doz.,  $1.25  to  $2.50; 
small,  doz.,  $1  to  $2 ;  cauliflower,  doz. 
heads,  $2  to  $2.75 ;  seconds,  doz.,  $1  to 
$1.50 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  70c ;  corn, 
Evergreen,  doz.  ears,  15  to  20c ;  Golden 
Bantam,  doz.  ears,  15  to  18c ;  Yellow 
Nugget,  doz.,  15  to  17c;  cucumbers,  bskt, 
50  to  75c ;  eggplant,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  en¬ 
dive,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c;  green  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  18  to  20c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10 
to  12c ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  heads,  40  to  45c ; 
lettuce,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ;  Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50;  onions,  yellow, 
bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20 
to  25c ;  peppers,  red,  bskt,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
green,  bskt,  40  to  50c;  pickles,  dill,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  small,  100,  50  to  60c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15 ;  pumpkins,  doz., 
80c  to  $1 ;  radishes,  100  bchs,  50  to  75c ; 
doz.  belis,  12  to  15c ;  spinach,  bu.,  65  to 
75c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  2  to  2%c; 
tomatoes,  bskt.,  30  to  40c;  green,  bskt., 
20  to  25c ;  turnips,  bskt,  40  to  50c. 

Fruit.  —  Apples,  Duchess,  Alexander, 
Gravenstein,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  Greening, 
60  to  65c ;  McIntosh,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Straw¬ 
berry,  Wealthy,  60  to  75c;  crabapples, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  grapes,  Brighton,  14-qts., 
75  to  85c ;  Concord.  14-qt.  bskt,  75  to 
85c ;  ton,  $55  to  $60 ;  peaches,  Elberta, 
bskt,  30  to  40c ;  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  pears, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
bskt.,  80  to  90c ;  Bartlett,  bu.,  $2 ;  bskt., 
90c  to  $1;  Seckels,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
Sheldon,  bu.,  $2 ;  plums,  Damson,  bskt., 
75c ;  French,  bskt.,  65  to  75c ;  German, 
bskt,  40  to  50c ;  quinces,  bskt,  75c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Springers,  lb.,  25  to 


26c;  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  roosters,  lb., 
25  to  26c ;  ducks,  lb..  32  to  34c. 

Butter  and  Eggs — Eggs,  doz.,  in  crates, 
50  to  55c;  doz.,  60  to  65c;  butter,  coun¬ 
try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails, 
75c  to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50 
to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
maple  syrxip,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Frost  on  the  way  threatens  the  late 
grape  crop.  Long  list  offered.  Peaches 
and  melons  low,  but  beginning  to  go  out. 
Potatoes  keep  up. 

Btitter.  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  39  to  52c ;  dairy,  38  to 
39c ;  storage,  39  to  40c.  Cheese,  quiet ; 
daisies,  new,  24c ;  flats,  longhorns,  26c ; 
Limburger,  block  Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs, 
firm ;  hennery,  48  to  60c ;  State  and  west¬ 
ern  candled,  39  to  47c;  storage,  39  to 
42c. 

Poultry. — Di’essed,  steady  ;  turkeys,  52 
to  60c ;  fowls,  22  to  35c ;  springers,  30 
to  33c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ;  ducks, 
30  to  34c ;  geese,  22  to  24c.  Live  poul¬ 
try,  fair ;  fowls,  22  to  28c ;  broilers,  21 
to  24c;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c;  ducks,  26 
to  28c ;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady ; 
Maiden  Blush,  Duchess,  bu.,  50  to  $1 ; 
Greening,  65c  to  $1 ;  Twenty-ounce, 
Wealthy.  Wolf  River,  75c  to  $1 ;  crab¬ 
apples,  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Potatoes,  firm ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75;  seconds, 
60c  to  $1.25 ;  Maine,  150-lb.  sack,  $4  to 
$4.25;  sweets,  Jersey,  hamper,  $1.25  to 
$1.60. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Peaches,  quiet ; 
Elbertas,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  common,  40  to 
50c.  Melons,  cantaloupe,  steady ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75 ;  Iloneydew, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Pears,  quiet ; 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Clapp.  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  sugar,  $1.15  to  $1.50.  Plums, 
weak;  Grand  Duke,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.25; 
Damson,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  prunes,  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  Quinces,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Cran¬ 
berries,  Cape  Cod,  box,  $4  to  $4.50. 
Grapes,  many  California  sorts,  lug,  90c 
to  $2.15;  home-grown,  Niagara,  Concord, 
Worden,  half  bu.,  50  to  60c ;  Delaware, 
$1  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9;  white  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8 ;  marrow,  $6.75  to  $8 ;  me¬ 
dium,  pea,  $6  to  $6.50.  Onions,  quiet ; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Ber¬ 
muda,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Spanish, 
$1.35  to  $1.60. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  Limas,  qt.,  50  to 
60c ;  beets,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  40c ;  cabbage, 
bu.,  35  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.30 ; 
doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c;  cauliflower,  crate, 
90c  to  $1.25;  celery,  crate,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  corn,  bag,  50  to  65c;  cucumbers, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  eggpla- 1,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  endive,  crate,  75  to  85c ;  lettuce, 
2-doz.  box,  60  to  80c ;  Iceberg,  crate,  75c 
to  $1 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  50c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65 ;  peppers, 
bu.,  $1.30  to  $2.75 ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  50  to 
75c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  squash,  bu., 
75  to  $1.25 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  75c_to  $1.10 ; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  yellow, 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady,  white  comb, 
21  to  23c;  dark,  15  to  17c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady ;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$25;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton,  $26.50;  middlings,  $27.50;  red- 
dog,  $38 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $29 ;  oilmeal, 
$43.50  ;  hominy,  $33.50  ;  gluten,  $33.65  ; 
oat  feed,  $8.75.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

October  21,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  October :  Class  1.  3-per¬ 
cent  test,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  per 
100  lbs.;  Class  2A.  $2.01  plus  differen¬ 
tials;  Class  2B,  $2.26;  Class  2C,  $2.21; 
Class  3,  $1.95. 

Non-pool :  Class  1, 


$2.90 ;  Class  2, 


$2.15;  Class  3,  $1.95. 
Sheffield  Producers : 

Class  1, 

$2.95 ; 

Class  2,  $2.15 ;  Class  3, 

$1.95. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.47%  @$0.48 

Extra,  92  score  . . . . 

.  .46  %@ 

.47 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

.  .40%  @ 

.46% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .38%  @ 

.39% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .37  @ 

.38 

Ladles  . 

.30  @ 

.35 

Packing  stock . 

.  .28  @ 

•29% 

Centralized  . 

•43% 

Renovated  . 

.  .36  %@ 

.37 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .49  @ 

•49% 

Extra . 

.  .48  @ 

.48% 

Firsts  . 

.  .41%  @ 

.47 

Seconds  . 

.  .39  %@ 

.40% 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . $0.24  @$0.25 

Average  run . 22%  @  .23 % 

Young  America,  fresh..  .24% @  .24% 

Daisies,  single  . . . . . 24  %@  -24% 


EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  fancy,  wh. 


Average  extras  . 
Extra  firsts  .... 

. 74  @ 

Firsts  . 

Pullets  . 

Peewees  . 

Pacific  Coast,  white 
Gathered,  best  .... 
Common  to  good  . . 

. 38  @ 

. 65  @ 

. 47  @ 

. 28  @ 

$0.77@$0.78 
76 
72 
60 
48 
40 
75 
54 
40 


LIVE  POULTRY 

£owls,  lb . $0.24  @$0. 

Chickens  . i$@ 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . .2 r>fn) 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 


•13@ 


93@ 


29 

21 

18 

31 

24 

25 


DRESSED  poultry 


Chickens,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

. $0.38@$0.44 

. 30  @  .35 

. 30  @  .38 

Turkeys,  young  . 

.48 

.40 

OCX 

Old  stock  . 

Ducks  . 

. 30  @ 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.80 

3.00 

1.50 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 

Calves, 

Good 

Culls 


COUNTRYy-DRESSED  MEATS 

choice  . $0.21  @$0. 

to  prime . 16@ 

. 10@ 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00@$9. 

Bulls  .  5.50@  (,. 

Cows  .  2.50 @  6. 

Calves,  best  . 16.00  (d;  18. 

TT  Culls  .  8.50@10, 

Hogs  . 10.00  Call. 

»heeP  .  5.00  @  6. 

Lambs  . 13.00@15. 


23 

20 

13 

00 

40 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

50 


FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh  . $1.00@$2.25 

Greening  . 7 5@  1.25 

Wealthy  . 50(0  1.00 

Vs  olf  River . 50@  1.00 

Gravenstein  . 50@  1.00 

Twenty-ounce  . 75@  1.00 

Mixed  kinds . 50(0;  1.00 

Alexander,  bbl . 2.00@  2.75 

Fall  Pippins,  bbl . 1.50(a)  3.25 

McIntosh,  bbl . 3.00@  8.00 

Greening,  bbl . 1.50(0’  4.00 

Pears,  bu . 1.00@  4.00 

Bbl . 2.00@12.00 

Quinces,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 20  @  .40 

Huckleberries,  qt . 15@  .30 

Cranberries,  bu . 2.75@  4.25 

Peaches,  0-bskt.  crate . 50(0  1.00 

Bu.  bskt . 50  @  1.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt .  .60 

Oranges,  California,  box _ 5.25@10.00 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $2.00@$3.50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 16.00@18.00 

Carrots,  100  bchs . 2.00  @  3.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 65  @  1.25 

Cucumbers,  bu . 4.00@11.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 3.50@  4.75 

Horseradish,  bbl .  7.00@  8.50 

Kale,  bbl . 50@  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50  @  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50 @  2.25 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate..  2.00@  4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu . 1.25@  2.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25  @  .40 

Okra,  bu .  3.00@  5.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.00  @  3.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50  @  1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.00 @  3.50 

Peas,  bu . 2.00@  5.50 

Peppers,  bu . 75  @  1.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 1.00(d)  1.25 

Romaine,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00(d)  1.25 

Squash,  bu .  1.00 fa  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 1.00@  2.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier...  1.50@  3.50 

20-qt.  crate  . 1.00@  2.00 

26-qt.  crate  . 1.50@  2.50 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 1.25  @  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.00 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  180  lbs . $5.65@$5.90 

150-lb.  sack  .  5.00 @  5.25 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack  . 4.25 @  4.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  1.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  24.50@25.00 

No.  3  . 21.00 @24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00@26.00 

Straw,  rye .  23.00 @24.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.53 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.58% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.66% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 94% 

No.  3  yellow  .  .• . 93% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 54% 

Rye  .  1.08% 

Barley  . 84% 


A  Florida  farmer  was  told  by  his  doc¬ 
tor  to  count  sheep  jumping  over  a  fence 
in  an  effort  to  cure  insomnia.  The  next 
day  the  farmer  came  back  to  the  doctor’s 
office  and  said ;  “It  didn’t  work,  doc.  I 
counted  enough  to  pay  off  the  mortgage 
and  got  so  mad  because  they  were  not 
real  that  I  stayed  awake  all  night.”  — 
Florida  Times-Union. 
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Milk  and  Live  Stock 


Do  They  Want  Richer  Milk? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  interviewed  hundreds 
of  women  who  live  in  town  and  city,  and 
who  bay  milk,  with  a  view  to  learning 
their  wishes  in  regard  to  milk.  Do  they 
desire  a  richer  milk,  or  do  they  prefer  to 
buy  a  3  per  cent  milk  and  purchase  cream 
separately?  In  all  this  controversy  no 
one  seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  consult  the  consumers.  Why  not — 
since  they  are  the  people  to  whom  we 
must  look  for  our  market?  The  follow¬ 
ing  actual  replies  from  housekeepers  are 
typical.  They  are  still  coming : 

I  would  prefer  a  richer  milk  even  if  it 
did  cost  more.  AVe  have  to  buy  cream  for 
our  coffee  every  morning,  for  the  milk  we 
get  makes  the  coffee  look  blue.  A\re  pay 
13  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk  and  25  cents 
for  a  half  pint  of  cream.  Richer  milk 
would  be  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  mrs.  a.  t.  w. 

I  prefer  the  same  grade  of  milk,  and 
would  much  rather  buy  cream  separately. 
At  present  I  am  paying  13  cents  per 
quart  for  milk,  and  do  not  want  to  pay 
any  more  for  it.  mrs.  v.  o. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

We  feel  that  as  long  as  milk  is  kept 
up  to  the  3  per  cent  standard  such  a  stan¬ 
dard  is  healthy  and  gives  the  desired 
nutriment.  The  added  .5  per  cent  which 
is  proposed  would  not  cancel  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  buying  cream — and  from  our  point 
of  view  little  is  gained. 

In  my  own  family  there  are  two  chil¬ 
dren.  One,  the  baby,  drinks  certified  4 
per  cent  milk  at  30  cents  per  quart;  the 
other,  three  years  old,  drinks  grade  A 
pasteurized  milk  at  18  cents  per  quart. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  milk  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  cream  (%  pint)  used.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  milk  bill  in  my  household  is 
a  very  considerable  item.  Therefore  as 
long  as  the  present  standard  offers  the 
desired  nutrition  and  because  a  .5  per 
cent  increase  in  butterfat  (from  my  point 
of  view)  would  not  do  away  with  cream 
bills  and  because  (to  me)  this  would  be 
a  decided  increase  in  expense  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  any  change  in  the  standard  of 
milk.  mrs.  c.  d.  \v. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

I  would  much  prefer  a  richer  milk,  and 
would  be  willing  to  pay  more.  I  know 
more  milk  is  consumed  in  cities  by  chil¬ 
dren  than  cream,  and  I  know  they  would 
be  willing  to  pay  more.  Our  milk  dealer 
sells  cream,  grade  A  milk,  and  grade  B 
milk,  and  dip  milk,  which  is  hardly  tit  to 
use.  Cream  is  too  expensive  for  ordinary 
people  to  buy.  The  farmer  does  not  get 
enough  money  on  his  milk,  as  feed  and 
labor  is  high,  and  the  work  is  hard. 

Menands,  N.  Y.  a.  l.  o. 

I  would  rather  pay  more  for  milk  and 
have  more  cream  in  it  as  I  can  buy  my 
cream  separately  if  I  need  it.  I  would 
prefer  a  richer  milk.  mrs.  j.  e.  g. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  was  raised  on  Jersey  milk,  and  our 
family  sold  Jersey  milk  for  many  years, 
so  you  know  how  my  personal  opinion 
on  the  subject  stands.  The  consuming 
public  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  demanding  a 
richer  milk  and  seems  quite  willing  to 
pay  more  to  secure  it.  I  know  of  three 
dairies  selling  their  milk  here  who  have 
replaced  a  large  percentage  of  their  Hol- 
steins  with  either  Jerseys  or  Guernseys 
and  understand  they  receive  from  two  to 
three  cents  more  per  quart  for  this  richer 
milk.  These  dairies  are  tuberculin  tested 
regularly,  and  the  milk  handled  under  the 
most  approved  sanitary  methods.  The 
large  dairy  company  here  that  buys  from 
a  great  many  farmers  and  resells  to  the 
consumer  does  not  care  to  handle  the 
product  from  a  straight  herd  of  Ilolsteins, 
hence  I  would  say  the  consuming  public 
hereabouts  prefers  a  richer  milk  and  is 
quite  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  L.  w-  H. 

I  should  prefer  the  richer  milk  if  I 
could  afford  it  but  15  cents  a  quart  is  as 
much  as  I  can  afford.  The  milk  is  pret¬ 
ty  poor  but  absolutely  clean.  e.  r.  t. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

I  would  rather  buy  cream  separately. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  M.  L.  E. 

A  doctor  tells  me  that  he  prefers  the 
milk  as  it  is,  and  the  cream  bought  sep¬ 
arately.  That  also  is  my  opinion.  I  have 
handled  milk  in  ail  its  stages.  MRS.  J.  D. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AATe  are  a  family  of  three,  my  mother, 
myself  and  my  son  14  years  of  age.  We 
like  milk  that  is  not  too  rich,  as  we  use 
the  top  milk  for  cereal  and  twice  a 
week  get  %  pint  of  cream  ;  this  enables 
us  to  use  the  skimmed  milk  for  cooking 
purposes  and  the  cream  for  desserts,  and 
also  helps  out  in  coffee  for  two  adults. 
I  have  questioned  two  women  assistants 
in  our  office,  one  a  woman  who_  keeps 
house  with  her  husband  and  son  15  years 
of  age.  She  does  the  same  way  I  do. 
The  other,  a  woman  who,  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  were  both  raised  on  Maine  farms, 
do  not  like  rich  milk,  prefer  medium  qual¬ 
ity.  I  must  add  though  that  my  boy 
goes  to  public  school  and  does  drink  y2 


pint  of  rich  milk  at  recess  every  school 
day.  mrs.  M.  c.  M. 


Countrywide  Situation 

PRICES  ABOUT  THE  SAME  ;  SOME  DAMAGE 

TO  WESTERN  APPLES. 

Changes  in  farm  prices  lately  have  been 
confined  chiefly  to  grain  and  cotton. 
A\Theat  has  been  selling  lower  because  of 
some  increase  in  the  expected  production 
in  Canada  and  more  or  less  improvement 
in  the  western  Spring  wheat  region.  Corn, 
rye  and  most  of  tire  other  grains  followed 
the  lead  of  wheat  and  declined  slightly. 
The  slump  in  cotton  was  owing  to  the 
increased  certainty  of  a  large  crop  of  good 
quality  besides  considerable  left  over 
from  the  old  crop.  Cotton  at  one  time 
was  selling  below  13c  a  lb.,  which  would 
not  be  high  even  for  pre-war  times.  Ex¬ 
penses  of  cotton  production  are  high  now¬ 
adays,  and  the  position  of  cotton  farmers 
is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Dairy  farmers  are  in  rather  the  best 
situation  of  any  at  present.  The  Fall 
season  has  been  favorable  for  production 
of  forage,  second  crop  hay  and  ensilage. 
Butter  has  been  selling  a  little  lower  than 
last  year,  but  production  has  been  satis¬ 
factory.  Herds  will  go  into  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  in  good  condition  and  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  low-priced  mill  feeds  this  AVinter 
a  large  output  of  milk  and  butter  is  to 
be  expected. 

The  October  crop  report  shows  some 
increase  in  hay  production  owing  to  the 
rains  of  late  Summer  and  early  Autumn ; 
that  is,  some  increase  over  early  Summer 
indications.  The  crop  is  still  short  com¬ 
pared  with  the  average. 

NOT  SO  MANY  APPLES 

The  feature  of  the  October  crcp  report 
was  a  reduction-  of  3,500,000  bushels  in 
the  estimated  production  of  apples.  This 
change  brings  the  crop  down  to  about 
only  one-fifth  more  than  last  season.  The 
damage  recorded  in  the  October  report 
was  chiefly  the  result  of  the  freezing  in 
the  Northwest  which  spoiled  a  great 
many  apples  so  far  as  long  keeping  is  con¬ 
cerned.  If  the  best  of  the  apples  are 
pushed  to  market  and  carefully  graded, 
keeping  the  low  grade  stock  at  home, 
there  is  a  much  better  prospect  that  a 
decent  average  price  level  can  be  main¬ 
tained. 

ACTIVE  EXPORT  TRADE 

The  export  situation  continues  quite 
good.  Shipments  to  British  markets  are 
very  heavy,  but  the  price  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  October  was  about  $4 
per  barrel  for  standard  varieties  at  Liver¬ 
pool  auctions.  The  crop  in  Europe  is 
light  and  demand  should  be  good  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  and  also  in  Great  Britain, 
except  for  the  results  of  the  long  con¬ 
tinued  coal  strike  in  the  country  last  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  London  calls  attention  to  a 
few  points  of  improvement  needed  to  “re¬ 
capture  the  British  markets.”  The  hints 
seem  good  for  anybody  who  markets  ap¬ 
ples  anywhere  this  season  and  equally 
good  for  exporters  generally.  He  says 
the  grade  and  pack  standards  must  be 
raised  to  the  highest  possible  level,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  regards  color  and  the  low 
grades  must  be  kept  at  home ;  also  the  lit¬ 
tle  known  varieties.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  reduce  shipments  of  lots  made 
up  of  miscellaneor  i  grades  and  varieties 
and  to  prevent  slack  packs,  which  often 
cause  losses  of  50  to  75c  a  barrel  in  their 
value. 

The  hardest  feature  of  the  apple  mar¬ 
ket  situation  is  the  increase  of  570.000 
barrels  over  last  season  in  New  York 
State,  600,000  in  Pennsylvania,  and  1,- 
600,000  in  Virginia.  No  doubt  a  part  of 
the  crop  will  go  to  waste,  especially  in 
southern  apple  sections,  because  of  lack 
of  any  kind  of  storage  for  such  quantities 
of  fruit.  It  has  sometimes  happened  in 
big  crop  years,  as  in  1014  and  1904,  that 
so  much  fruit  went  to  waste,  the  result 
was  rising  prices  in  the  AVinter.  In  such 
cases  it  so  happens  that  because  of  the 
lack  of  buyers  in  the  Fall,  many  crops 
are  left  on  the  trees  too  late  and  the  fruit 
is  blown  off  or  frozen.  Already  consid¬ 
erable  Fall  fruit  has  not  been  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket  because  of  the  low  prices. 

GOOD  DEMAND 

Demand  for  apples  is  likely  to  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  large  crop  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  has  received  much  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  and  by  radio.  General 
business  conditions  continue  good,  and 
consumers  are  able  to  buy  all  the  fruit 
they  want.  The  low  prices  at  this  time 
are  rather  sure  to  start  a  good  buying 
movement  that  will  last  throughout  the 
season.  Prices  lately,  after  showing  some 
tendency  to  decline,  have  held  about 
steady  at  one-fourth  lower  than  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  about  one-third  less  than  the 
price  two  years  ago.  So  far  as  the  va¬ 
rieties  and  packs  can  be  compared,  apples 
are  selling  lower  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East ;  thus  Jonathans  in  baskets  sell  at 
85c  to  $1  per  bushel  in  the  Far  West 
and  mostly  above  .$1  in  the  Middle  AATest 
and  East.  G.  B.  F. 


Biologists  assert  there  never  was  a 
perfect  man  on  earth,  overlooking  your 
wife’s  first  husband  sleeping  out  in  the 
cemetery. — Florida  Times-Union. 
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American  Fence 

Banner.-Posts 


GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  American  Fence  your 
dealer  will  give  you  our  written  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  outlast  or  equal  in  service 
any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equal  size 
wires  and  used  under  the  sameconditions. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “Fencing  for  Profits.” 

Banner  Steel  Posts 

“The  Post  with  the  Steel  Backbone.”  Railroad  rail  design. 
Large,  slit-winged  anchor  plate  roots  firmly  into  the  ground. 

See  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Vicinity 

Other  Sales  Offices: 

Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul, Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver, Salt  Lake  City 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


both  by  us/nd  the 
Edwards  Hitch  /or  Forasons 


— One  of  the  greatest  devices  ever  invented  for  Ford- 
sons.  Here’s  what  Mr.  Cubbard  of  New  York  says 
about  it:  “I  am  well  pleased  with  Edwards  Hitch. 
Have  used  it  on  heavy  pulling.  Give  Fordson  more 
power,  keeps  front  wheels  on  ground,  prevents  rear 
wheels  spinning,  and  makes  possible  shorter  turns.” 

Edwards  Hitch  makes  the  Fordson  a  marvel  of  power 
and  performance.  You  can  pull  heavy  loads  or  plow 
through  toughest  sod  even  up  steep  grades,  and  all  four 
wheels  hug  the  ground.  That  means  more  useful  power, 
easier  steering,  increased  working  speed  and  a  saving 
of  fuel.  Enthusiastic  users  everywhere.  Money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Only  1 18.00  delivered.  ($19.00  west  of 
Denver.)  Ask  your  Dealer.  If  he  doesn’t  handle  it, 
write  direct,  giving  dealer’s  name.  But  get  an  Edwards 
Hitch.  Don’t  operate  your  Fordson  another  day  with¬ 
out  one.  Send  today. 


The  Edwards  Brothers  Co. 

68  Main  St..  Leipsic,  Ohio 


Burns  with  intense  BLUE  FLAME. 
No  ashes, smoke.or  sparks.  Safe,  con¬ 
venient,  practical.  Keeps  water  in  stock  tanks 
at  proper  temperature  in  zero  weather  for  only 
He  per  hour. Tenth  successful  year. Will  lasts 
life  time.  Two  sizes — regular  2-burner  and 
Junior  one-burner.  Write  today  for  complete 
information,  prices,  and  letters  from  satisfied 
users  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Tank  Heater. 

Cedar  Rapid*  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.. 
Foundry  Sta..  No.  935.  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


— .  Metal  Trap  Tags  FOR  Trappers 

N.  Y.  State  law  now  requires 
all  traps  must  be  marked  with 
trapper’s  name  and  address. 
Tags  made  of  aluminum  or 
copper— small,  light,  durable; 
each  tag  stamped  with  name 
and  address,  postpaid,  at  following  prices: 
20  tags,  50c;  45  tags,  $1.00;  100  tags,  $2.00. 
Write  plainly.  Order  now. 

BIVINS,  Printer  -  Summit,  New  York 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  About  $15,"  says  L.  M.  Bos¬ 
well,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box23Q  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 

OWEGO  WAGON  WORKS  °S'.EvC0 

STRAIGHT.  PIVOT  AND  MILK  WAGONS 

TIRE  SETTING  AND  REPAIRING 


SAVE  MOl 


on  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Metal 
and  Roll  Roofing,  Paints,  etc.  My  Direct-From- 
Faetory-Freight  Paid  Plan  will  Bave  you  fully  A  the 
usualcost.  My  low  factory  prices  and  high  quality  can’t  be  beat.' 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

See  the  money  you  can  save.  Over  One 
Million  satisfied  customers.  Everything 
guaranteed.  We  ship  in  24  hours.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  my  Money  Saving  Catalog. 

gU4>  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept. 4314  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line:  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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VMUUAimVilllK 

The  Cellufilter  method  gives  a  better  sediment  test  and  saves  you  money. 
Cellufilter  Discs  are  used  between  the  two  screens  of  the  Cellufilter 
Funnel.  These  discs  are  uniform  in  texture  and  thickness.  When  wet. 
the  fibre  swells  to  a  very  dense  mass,  providing  perfect  filtration. 

Improved  Cellufilter  Funnel  costs  about  half  as  much  as  a  well 
/->  .  ,  «V,  ,  made  funnel  wi thou t  i ts  superior  two  piece  construc- 

leilut  1 1 1  e  I*  tioa  and  exclusive  design. 

Funnel  order  on  trial— for  io  days 

Oflfl  HSenn  Fill  out  coupon  and  order  this  improved  Cellufilter 
JvU  JJ1SCS  Funnel  and  box  of  300  Cellufilter  Discs— all  for  $3.10. 

The  funnel  price  is  $1.75.  The  300  discs  cost  you  $1.35. 
Use  the  Cellufilter  method  10  days.  If  you  aren't 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  Cellufilter  saves  time,  saves 
work,  saves  money,  send  back  the  funnel  and  unused 
discs  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


all  for^3!£ 


Henry  Klackner, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  6, 
Manitowoc.  Wis., 
says:  “Cellufil- 
ters  are  the  nicest 
thing  we  have 
used  for  filtering 
milk.  No  cloths 
to  wash  and  keep 
clean.’’ 

1  Shell  i 
X  Screen  i 


(£>wer 

Screen 


KIMBERLY-CLARK  CO., neenahI wTs. 

|  Kimberly-Clark  Co.,  Dairy  Division,  Neenah,  Wis. 

I  FmdJy  send  one  CELLUFILTER  Funnel  and  300 
|  CELLUFILTER  Discs — $3.10  (Rockies  West  $3.35)  plus 
■  25c  postage. 

I  [  ]  Please  send  C.  O.  D. 

[  j  Check  is  attached  for  $3.35  (postage  included) 
j  It  is  understood  that  if,  within  ten  days.  I  return  Funnel 
fn  good  condition  and  unused  Discs,  my  money  will  be 
refunded.  (West  of  Rockies  price  is  $3.60) . 

Name . 

My  Shipping  Address . . . 

I  buy  my  dairy  supplies  from  . . 


R.  N.-Y.  10-30-26- 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“The  Mortgage  That 
Pays  Itself  Off/* 


LOANS 

TO  FARMERS 

Prompt  Service  —  Fair  Appraisals 

Operating  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania 
Write  for  folder  explaining  plan  in  detail 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
JOINT  STOCK  LAND  BANK 

•  Franklin  Bank  Building 
1416-N  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Under  supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Government 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFJER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Brings 
You  the 


■KEIN 

-THIIW 


G 


UARANTEED  with  a  bond  not  to  shrink,  fade, 
—■  or  rough  up  after  washing— or  you  can  get  your 
money  back!  Color,  appearance  and  feel  of  Boff* 
suedelike  buckskin — and  wears  like  leather.  Big, 
roomy,  strongly  built.  Double  stitched  seams.  Over¬ 
size  button-through  flap  pockets.  Send  $4  and  your 
collar  size  to  Buck  Skein  Joe,  c/ o  Lustberg  Nast  Co., 
Inc.,  Dept.Yl0b,329  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

FREE  CATALOG  — "Buck  Skein  Joe’s 
Family  Album”  showing  Buck  Skein  Shirts. 
Jackets  and  BUCK  JACK,  the  glorified 
l^amLumber  Jacket,  Write  for  a  copy -now. bmh 


Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched;  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  0.  O.  D.,  *3.00— *10.00.  Same  lines  as 
pens  at  Storrs  and  Ill.  Now  booking  Chicks  and 
Eggs  for  1927.  Descriptive  Catalog.  24tli  year 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa^ 


JARVIS’  CHICKS  ZKVffi 

Barred  Rocks— Reds — Improved  English  and  Tancred 
White  Leghorns.  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High  Producing 
Stock — Tested  and  free  from  disease.  Big,  Strong  Chicks. 
Prompt  delivery.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed,  Post¬ 
paid.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Low  Prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Md- 


AUSTRALORP  COCKERELS 

From  stock  imported  by  D.  Goddard  direct  from 
Bertelsmeier  and  Drewitt.  Prices  reasonable. 


HERBERT  TROTTER  -  -  WOODSTOCK,  VA. 


Why  Wait  Till  Breeding  Season? 

Buv  SIO.OO  Wyckoff  and  Barron  Cockerels  now  for  $3.00 
to  $5.00  each.  ANTOINETTE  POULTRY  FARM,  Stamford,  N.  Y 


n  .11.1.  I  ..L....  8  weeks  $1.00  each,  12  weeks 

Pullets,  Leghorns,  $t.25,  Yearling  Hens,  $1.10. 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


JUNE  PULLETS 


Same  breeding  as  our  contest  pens, 

SI  each.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Stiiverlown,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Pullets 


for  sale— Barred  Rock,  White  Leghorns, 
R.  I.  Reds.  IV.  S.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Yt. 


Rose  Comb  BrownLeghorn  Cockerels  from  250 egg 
strain,  30  yrs.  breeding,  $3  ea.  Brush  S  Son,  Milton,  Vt. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Strain.  From  prize 

winning  stock.  W,  8.  KILEY,  Franklin,  t. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  E.  S.  HOWLETT,  Southampton.  Mass. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
-  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
The  Story  of  the  Bible 
Pilgrim’s  Progress 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


rUnder  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Proportion  of  Public  Money 

Can  you  tell  me  how  much  public 
money  a  school  district  will  get  which 
has  a  total  valuation  of  only  $22,000? 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  b. 

A  one-teacher  district  having  an  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  of  $22,000  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  following  apportionments  of 
public  money :  District  quota,  $175 ;  ad¬ 
ditional  teacher’s  quota,  $640 ;  total, 
$815.  If  last  year’s  teacher  belonged  to 
the  retirement  system  an  amount  equal 
to  9.2  per  cent  of  her  salary  will  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  above  total.  d.  b.  d. 


Teacher’s  Qualifications 

I  desire  information  in  regard  to  my 
ability  to  teach  in  New  York  State.  I 
liav7e  been  educated  in  the  State  of  Iowa ; 
received  a  diploma  from  that  State  when 
completing  the  eighth  grade,  also  gradu¬ 
ated  from  an  accredited  high  school  at 
Alden,  Iowa,  in  1917,  and  in  1919  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Ellsworth  College,  Iowa  Falls, 
Iowa,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Didactics.  Immediately  following  that 
I  taught  two  years  in  a  rural  school.  The 
director  who  then  employed  me  would 
heartily  recommend  me  as  a  teacher. 
Since  that  time  (1921)  I  married  and 
have  been  living  in  New  York  State. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  me,  with  the 
above  qualifications,  to  teach  in  the  rural 
schools  of  this  State?  MBS.  C.  E.  V. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  the  standing  of  Ells¬ 
worth  College  as  to  what  rating  the  col¬ 
lege  may  have  in  the  opinion  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  authorities  in  this  State.  I 
would  advise  that  you  place  a  full  state¬ 
ment  of  your  qualifications  before  your 
district  superintendent,  or  if  you  prefer, 
before  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at 
Albany.  It  will  be  necessary  to  submit 
your  qualifications  for  endorsement.  Your 
diploma  issued  by  Ellsworth  College  may 
he  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  diploma 
of  a  State  normal  school.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  will  have  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  a  license  to  teach.  D.  B.  D. 


Forced  Consolidation 

A  man  asked  me  if  a  district  superin¬ 
tendent  could  close  up  a  rural  school  and 
force  its  consolidation  with  another  dis¬ 
trict.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  could  if 
the  school  building  was  dilapidated  or  was 
not  functioning  properly,  but  that  I  did 
not  think  lie  had  power  to  close  indis¬ 
criminately  any  common  school,  say  one 
with  two  or  more  teachers  if  everything 
is  all  right.  A.  M.  H. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Section  129  of  the  education  law  grants 
district  superintendents  absolute  power 
to  order  the  consolidation  of  any  or  all 
districts  under  their  supervision  at  any 
time  and  without  advance  notice.  Is  it 
not  enough  proof  when  we  observe  one 
superintendent  forcing  the  consolidation 
of  25  districts  at  once?  Nearly  200  dis¬ 
tricts  have  been  forced  into  consolidation 
during  the  past  three  years. 

Every  parent  and  taxpayer  in  rural 
districts  should  read  Sections  128  and 
129  and  Article  6B  at  once.  Under  the 
latter  provision  the  village  may  take 
over  your  district  whenever  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  shall  approve. 

D.  B.  D. 


Qualifications  for  Truant 
Officer 

Can  a  man  not  living  in  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  hold  a  job  as  truant  officer,  not  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  town  or  'being  a  taxpayer  in 
the  district  or  a  voter  in  the  district? 
There  are  men  who  could  and  would  fill 
the  office  that  live  here  and  pay  the  taxes. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  B. 

There  is  no  provision  of  law  which  re¬ 
quires  that  the  attendance  officer  must  he 
a  resident  of  the  district  which  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  serve.  Boards  of  education  and 
trustees  in  each  city,  union  free  and 
incorporated  village  district  and  the  town 
board  in  each  town  are  required  to  ap¬ 
point  needed  attendance  officers.  It 
would  seem  advisable  and  I  believe  it  is 
customary  to  select  truant  officers  who 
are  residents  of  the  territory  over  which 
they  are  to  have  jurisdiction.  D.  B.  D. 


Janitor’s  Duties 

1.  Can  a  trustee  sell  his  own  cord  wood 
to  a  school  district  if  his  price  is  as  fair 
as  another  dealer?  2.  Can  a  trustee  hire 
his  own  son  as  janitor?  3.  If  a  janitor 
receives  $25  per  month,  tending  to  a 
two-room  .school,  steam-heated,  is  he  re¬ 
quired  to  sweep  schoolhouse  floors  once 


a  day?  Ours  sweeps  once  a  week  and 
very  seldom  twice.  4.  Is  it  the  duty  of 
above  janitor  to  put  flag  up?  J.  M. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  law  provides  that  trustee  must 
not  be  interested  in  any  contract  with  the 
district.  To  some  people  this  may  seem 
unwise.  A  trustee  may  be  willing  to  sell 
cord  wood  to  his  district  more  reasonably 
than  anyone  else,  yet  he  is  not  allowed 
to  enter  any  such  contract  direct  with  the 
district.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  if  this  practice  were  permissible 
there  are  trustees  who  would  charge  ex¬ 
cessive  prices  for  any  goods  or  service 
rendered  the  district. 

2.  It  is  not  advisable  for  a  trustee  to 
employ  his  own  son  to  serve  as  janitor. 
It  is  contrary  to  law  that  a  trustee  should 
he  interested  even  indirectly  in  any  such 
matter. 

3.  The  janitor  should  keep  the  school  in 
sanitary  condition.  He  is  entirely  under 
the  direction  of  the  trustee. 

4.  The  trustee  may  direct  the  janitor 

to  display  the  flag.  In  fact  this  is 
usually  done.  n.  b.  d. 


To  Florida  on  a  Truck 

Part  I 

THE  STATE  AS  SEEN  BY  ONE  OF  THE  MIL¬ 
LIONS. 

Anyone  who  thinks  this  article  is  going 
to  be  one  long  hymn  in  praise  of  Florida 
is  going  to  be  sadly  disappointed.  I  read 
an  article  by  a  man  who  said  that  after 
the  Lord  made  the  rest  of  the  world  He 
decided  to  make  a  copy  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  as  a  small-sized  sample  for  us  mor¬ 
tals  and  thus  created  Florida.  But  I  am 
satisfied  in  my  mind  that,  writer  did  not 
stop  at  the  particular  point  in  Florida 
that  we  did,  or  some  days  he  would  have 
decided  his  geography  was  mixed  and 
that  he  had  struck  a  sample  of  another 
section  of  hereafter  territory.  For  let  me 
say  that  anyone  who  says  it  doesn’t  get 
very  hot  or  very  cold  in  Florida,  either 
doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking  about, 
or  is  a  real  estate  man.  But  let  us  start 
at  the  beginning  and  tell  the  whole  story 
of  our  Odyssey. 

The  Start. — It  was  with  mixed  emo¬ 
tions  that  we  left  our  little  Massachusetts 
town.  But  it  was  a  mixture  in  which 
joy  was  the  greater  ingredient.  We  want¬ 
ed,  as  all  humans  do,  something  different, 
and  knew  we  were  on  the  road  to  getting 
it.  About  our  finances  we  were  quite 
optimistic,  but  we  knew  not  what  await¬ 
ed  us.  In  our  ignorance  we  thought  the 
trip  would  cost  about  $50  and  that  there 
would  be  enough  left  to  make  a  payment 
on  a  place,  start  a  roadside  stand  and 
filling  station,  and  be  on  the  road  to 
prosperity. 

The  party  consisted  of  my  husband, 
two  small  children,  three  and  one  year 
old  and  myself.  Our  vehicle  was  a  large 
truck,  of  one  ton  capacity,  and  it  surely 
was  loaded  to  the  limit.  We  put  in  all 
the  furniture  we  could  pack  on  and  piled 
our  beds  on  top  of  the  Avliole.  Our  plan 
was  to  sleep,  cook  and  eat  in  the  truck, 
but  we  discovered  before  traveling  very 
far  that  we  would  have  to  alter  our  plans, 
for  we  were  putting  too  much  weight  on 
the  tires  and  chassis  and  besides  there 
was  not  room  enough  to  move  around. 
Our  regulation  camping  equipment  was 
really  negligible  and  after  a  while  we 
very  sensibly  bought  a  tent  and  a  portable 
gasoline  stove.  I  can’t  speak  too  highly 
of  this  stove.  Everyone  who  saw  it 
wanted  to  buy  or  steal  it  and  it  was  a 
treasure  in  every  way. 

On  the  Way.  —  Our  route  took  us 
through  Worcester  and  Snringfield,  but 
the  first  night,  we  started  at  3  :30  P.  M., 
found  us  in  the  Berkshires.  I  put  the 
babies  to  bed  about  six  and  we  drove  un¬ 
til  nine  o’clock  looking  for  a  place  to  put 
up.  We  finally  pulled  into  a  lane  and 
went  to  bed,  but  as  we  were  resting  on 
an  inclined  plane  I  was  nervous  all  night 
long  for  fear  the  truck  would  back  down 
across  the  road  into  the  river.  Daylight 
found  us  still  there  and  we  started  on 
our  way  again  in  the  chilly  gray  mists  of 
morning,  the  hills  playing  peek-a-boo  with 
us  through  the  fog. 

We  were  soon  in  Springfield,  the  pret¬ 
tiest,  cleanest  city  I  saw  on  the  whole 
trip,  and  night  found  us  in  Connecticut. 
We  drove  until  dark  again  this  night 
before  finding  a  place  to  camp,  but  final¬ 
ly  stopped  at  a  filling  station  and  asked 
if  we  might  stay  there  for  the  night.  The 
pi’oprietor  said,  “Yes,  for  a  quarter,”  and 
in  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  parked 
beside  a  large  sign  which  read,  “Free 
Camping  Here.” 

The  next  day  saw  the  first  of  our  mis¬ 
haps.  As  we  were  pulling  into  Peekskill, 
N.  Yr.,  the  big  gear  on  the  right  rear 
wheel  broke  and  we  knew  Ave  were  in  to 
spend  some  time  and  money.  But  luck 
Avas  with  us,  for  in  Peekskill  Ave  found 
two  second-hand  gears  and  a  man  who 
would  bring  them  out  to  us.  We  bought 
both  gears  in  case  of  another  breakdown, 
installed  one  and  were  on  our  Avay  again. 

This  day’s  trip  took  us  across  the  new 
Bear  Mountain  bridge.  The  approach 
to  it  is  cut  out  of  solid  rock  and  the 
scenery  most  spectacular.  An  armed 
guard  at  the  entrance  to  the  cement  road 
stopped  us  and  extracted  a  dollar  and 
thirty-fhe  cents  from  our  Avallet,  but  it 
was  Avell  worth  it.  We  wound  around 
and  around,  up  and  up,  until  Ave  reached 
the  spider’s  Aveb  that  spans  the  Hudson. 
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the  Hudson  but  otherwise  it  was  accom 
plished  without  a  mishap.  We  drovo  m, 
til  3  A.  M.  this  time,  thinking  perham 
we  could  reach  our  destination  in  Npw 
Jersey  by  seven.  But  when  we  realized 
that  both  of  us  Avere  going  to  sleep  every 
other  minute,  safety  rather  than  speed 
was  decided  on  and  Ave  curled  up  and 
had  a  nap  of  a  few  hours.  However 
nine  o  clock  found  us  stopped  some  miles 
out  of  Camden  where  we  visited  with 
relatives  for  two  weeks  and  left  some  of 
our  furniture.  When  Ave  left  my  broth 
er  s  I  really  felt  as  if  we  wereVe  .w 
somewhere.  \\  e  were  starting  out  into 
the  unknoAvn,  Avithout  any  familiar  faces 

t°  §r%etTlI?i  at  the  end  of  a  few  days’  run. 
I  find  little  comment  to  make  on  Ngav 

Jersey,  the  section  we  passed  through 
vvas  too  flat  and  treeless  to  suit  me 
thought  I  know  there  are  beautiful  snots 
m  Jersey.  1 

It  Avas  necessary  to  cross  the  DelaAvare 
and  rather  than  go  through  Philadelphia 
AA-e  struck  south  and  crossed  on  the  ferrv 
at  Penns  Grove.  This  Avas  my  first  ex 
penenee  in  going  on  a  ferry  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  but  it  surely  Avas  simple  compared 
with  some  of  the  ferrying  Ave  Avere  to  do 
later.  I  he  small  son  enjoyed  t  he  ride 
very  much  and  as  usual  asked  questions 
faster  than  Ave  could  answer  them.  What 
a  thrill  it  aaris  Avlien  Ave  drove  off  the 
ferry  to  realize  that  Ave  Avere  in  Dela¬ 
ware  ! 


It  Avas  here,  in  Wilmington,  that  I  shav 
the  first  indication  of  any  change  in  cus¬ 
toms  or  conditions.  We  stopped  at  a 
lunch  room  and  I  Avent  in  to  get  us  a 
bite  to  eat.  Fifteen  minutes  later  I 
emerged  triumphant  Avith  three  chicken 
sandAviches,  some  cookies  and  some  drinks. 

I  Avas  the  only  customer  in  the  store  and 
yet  it  took  me  all  that  time  to  get  those 
sandAviches.  But  they  were  real  chicken 
You  knoAV  what  you  Avould  probably  get 
up  home  if  you  asked  for  chicken  sand- 
wiches.  The  clerk  would  take  three 
ready  prepared  sandAviches  from  an  ice 
box  or  glass  dish  and  hand  them  to  you 
Perhaps  they  Avould  be  chicken  and  per¬ 
haps  they  AA-ouldn’t;  more  likely  to  be  a 
little  chicken  minced  with  some  pork. 
But  when  I  gave  this  man  my  order  lie 
got  out  a  loaf  of  bread,  cut  it,  creamed 
some  blitter  and  spread  it  on  the  slices. 
He  next  Avent  to  the  ice  chest  and  took 
out  a  whole  small,  roasted  chicken.  Then 
he  sliced  all  the  meat  of  that  chicken  and 
put  it  in  those  sandwiches.  It  took  some 
time,  but  my,  Avasn’t  it  good ! 

We  put  up  that  night  in  a  lodging 
house  in  Newark.  Del.  Clean  it  Avas,  but 
so  hot  and  stuffy.  The  next  morning 
early  suav  us  on  our  Avay  through  Mary¬ 
land.  This  lovely  State  Avas  very  appeal¬ 
ing  to  me.  Its  green  rolling  hills  and  lit¬ 
tle  creeks  made  me  want  to  stay  aAvhile. 
But  soon  Ave  Avere  in  Baltimore  and  hav¬ 
ing  tire  difficulties.  There  AA'as  a  detour 
here,  rather  obscure,  and  the  streets 
Avere  lined  with  boys  offering  to  sIioav 
one  the  way  through  the  city  and  the  best 
route  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  con¬ 
sideration,  of  course.  We  managed  to 
find  our  Avay  out  and  that  night  stopped 
at  a  real  camp,  the  first  tourist  camp  Ave 
had  patronized,  about  15  miles  north  of 
Washington. 

IV e  knocked  the  “Avelcome”  right  off 
the  sign  but  it  didn’t  seem  to  AATear  it  out 
any.  I  Avas  very  anxious  to  get  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  see  the  Government  buildings. 
If  Daddy  had  had  his  Avay  Ave  wouldn’t 
have  seen  them  as  they  took  us  out  of 
our  route,  but  I  think  every  American 
citizen  ought  to  see  the  Capitol  building. 
It  is  the  most  inspiring  work  of  man  I 
haye  ever  seen,  and  deserves  that  much 
abused  Avord,  “grand,”  in  its  true  sense. 
I  was  pleased,  too,  Avith  the  ’White  House, 
though  I  had  always  imagined  it  as  on  a 
hill.  It  looked  much  more  like  a  home 
than  I  thought  it  Avould. 

Of  course  Ave  didn’t  see  all  the  build¬ 
ings,  one  really  needs  a  guide  for  they  all 
look  so  splendid  and  special.  But  avc 
did  see  the  Washington  monument  and 
on  our  AAray  out  crossed  the  broad  Po¬ 
tomac.  It  didn’t  take  long  after  this  to 
get  into  Alexandria,  Ya.  We  AATere  get¬ 
ting  someAvliere  hoav,  for  Richmond,  Ave 
had  decided,  was  almost  half  way.  Our 
journey  noAV  lay  through  the  loveliest 
country  we  were  to  see,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  perhaps  of  parts  of  NeAv  York,  steep 
wooded  hills  and  lovely  Aralleys  Avith  a 
creek  running  through  them.  The  only 
thing  that  marred  the  picture  Avas  the 
muddy  Avater,  not  a  clear  brook  did  Ave 
see. 

The  people  began  to  be  more  friendly, 
too ;  it  seemed  strange  but  very  pleasant 
to  have  everyone  afoot  or  riding  speak 
like  an  old  acquaintance.  Camps  AArere 
very  scarce  here  and  Ave  drove  until  quite 
a  while  after  dark. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Swollen  Eyes 

Some  of  my  hens  have  a  swelling  right 
near  the  eye.  Could  you  tell  me  Avhat  it 
is  and  if  there  is  any  remedy?  M.  B. 

These  hens  are  probably  suffering  from 
roup  of  the  eyes,  the  discharge  accumulat¬ 
ing  in  a  sac  beneath  the  eye  and  finally 
hardening  there.  It  is  ‘best  to  dispose  of 
such  hens  and  to  endeavor  by  cleanliness 
of  the  dishes  and  quarters  used  to  pre- 
Arent  the  reappearance  of  the  disease. 
Roup  is  very  contagious  and  may  spread 
through  the  flock  from  one  or  two  sick 
birds.  It  is  a  difficult  disease  to  cure, 
requiring  more  time  and  attention  than 
can  ordinarily  be  given  it.  M.  B.  D. 
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SPECIAL  PRICES 
Parks’  Barred  Rocks 

America's  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Contest  Winners  and  World's  Record  Layers. 

Parks’  Rocks  have  laid  325  eggs  in  one 

_ear _ 148  eggs  in  148  days  and  have 

started  laying  at  1X3  to  114  days  of  age, 
Flock  averageupto  271  eggs.Customers’ 
profits  as  high  a  s  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
Bio  Cockerels  at  Pullet  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


PULLETS 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 
REDS 

March  Hatch.  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
Fr0™  ivht  These  birds  make  Ileal  Layers  and  are 
Cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C  OD-  011  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FAR3IS,  Star  Rt. .  Carlisle,  Mass. 

p  s._\Ve  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


mm  ||  ■  Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

April  Hatched.  82.00  each; 

■  SlllBlw  May  Hatched,  81.65.  White 

■  Leghorns,  11  mos.  old,  81.50 
ouch  Ship  any  number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

W  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

HUBBARD’S  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Hatches  every  week.  Catalog  free. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

“^KNICKERBOCKER’S  REDSSHS 

Rie  husky  farm  raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  bred  for 
fjjy  type,  vigor,  dark  rich  red  color  and  heavy  laying, 
cam  c  O  D  on  approval.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  R.  36,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

JONES’  BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

\  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

30-Day  Sale  of  High  Production 

Trapnested,  State,  Blood  tested,  M.  Ac. 


R.I.Red&Shattoockquis  White  Wyandottes 

Also  Large  Quantity  of  Practically  New 

Equipment  and  12,000  Egg  Buckeye  Incubator 

Hundreds  of  20D  to  250  record  birds,  pedigree  males, 
laying  pullets.  A  wonderful  chance  to  buy  quality  stock 
at  reasonable  prices.  Write  at  once  for  sales  list,  list  of 
equipment  and  catalogue.  Better  visit  us  and  see  our 

stock.  SHATTOOCKQUIS  RESERVATION 

E.  D.  SMITH,  Poultry  Mgr.  West  Brookfield,  Mass. 


203  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

for  Four  Consecutive  Years  is  official  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  S.  C.  Ked  pens  at  Storrs  and  Farmingdale 
contests.  Our  last  11  entries  have  produced  6  winning 
S.  C.  lied  pens  out  of  11,  and  four  2,000-egg  pens  against 
a  total  of  three  produced  by  224  competing  Red  pens. 
Every  bird  bred  by  us.  Splendid  Pedigreed  S.  C.  Red 
Cockerels.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  Grofon,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS  1JK.rT.1  ILecls^’ 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range,  white  diarrhea  tested  breeding  stock 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p™spc.ott'  Harrington,  Del. 


HALL’S  CHICKS  TO  ORDER 

Reds  and  Leghorns— free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Reds,  825.00  per 
100;  Leghorns,  $22.00.  HALL  BROS.,  Poplar 
Hill  Farm,  l$ox  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PULLETS-400  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

4  months  old,  $1.00  each;  5  months  old,  $1.25  each. 
All  from  our  own  lloek  and  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Cl, OVER  LEAF  POULTRY  FARM,  LaFu-gevtlle,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm  Hollywood 

Cockerels— handsome,  vigorous  birds,  3  lbs.  and  over, 
$2.00  each.  A.  II.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N,  Y. 


t  w  w  L/-  X — •  FOR  NOVEMBER  DELIVERY 

A,,-  f  "J  g  g  \  White  Wyandottes,  16c  ;  White 

ltocks,  loo  ;  Heavy  mixed,  12o.  We  ship  C.O.D.,  Postpaid. 
100%  delivery  guaranteed.  JAS.  E.  DISH,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  Pullets  hatch.  Cockerels 

Breeders.  JULES  F.  F1UNCAIS,  lYrsthanipton  Uracil,  N.  Y’ 


w-i__  c«l/,  33,000  capacity  Candle  Incubators, 

r  HI.  lJaaIaS  priced  right  for  quick  sale  at  Farm. 

HUMMER’S  FARMS,  Frenclitown,  N.  J.,  R  1 


PHI  w  rrT,CI  300  June  hatched  W.  Leghorns,  $1 
r  LLLL  1  It  each.  200  selected  yearlings,  Bar¬ 
ron  strain,  $1.  150  Black  Giants,  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
May  hatched,  $1.?5.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty.  N.  Y.’ 


COCKERELS  and  PULLETS 

from  North  Ainerieancontest  winningstock,  egg  records 
260  to  312  eggs  ill  pullet  year.  Cockerels,  S2S  per  doz.up; 
Pullets,  SI  .76  up.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Pori  Rojal.  Pa 


PULLETS-COCKERELS 

In  Gold  strain.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

L.  E.  INGOLRSUY,  Hartwiok  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


ALLEN  BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

For  Fall  broilers,  circular.  C,  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY 

FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware  Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A. 


2,000  Surplus  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Free  range  at  a  reasonable  price.  All  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production.  Every  one  guaranteed.  Cockerels  from 
high  productive  Stock.  HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Ml.  Air».  Md. 


WU/VAUnnTTC  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

■  II  I  Mil  LIU  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Obio 


S.  C.  TV.  Dili  I  ETC  Iieady  to  lay,  $2.00  each. 
LEGHORN  rULLEi  1  O  UOI1EUT  SMITH,  Knasawadox,  Va. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  E.V  WILSON.  Churubusco,  N.  Y 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Henyard 


The  Best  Laying  Mash 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  formula 
for  a  laying  mash  for  pullets,  regardless 
of  feed  prices,  etc.  ?  L.  c.  B. 

Meyersdale,  Pa. 

I  have  no  formula  which  I  consider 
the  best  and,  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  agreement  between  amateurs,  commer¬ 
cial  poultrymen  and  experiment  station 
authorities  as  to  the  best  combination  of 
poultry  foods,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
best  formula  either  has  not  been  found, 
or  if  found  has  not  been  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  such.  There  are  many  combina¬ 
tions  giving  good  results,  some  simple, 
some  very  complex,  some  showing  in¬ 
genious  attempts  to  ascertain  just  what 
food  elements  enter  into  the  composition 
of  an  egg  and  efforts  to  supply  these, 
some  merely  furnishing  a  “balanced”  ra¬ 
tion  of  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  min¬ 
erals.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  hen 
is  more  important  than  the  food ;  th^t  a 
great  many  combinations  might  be  made 
without  materially  affecting  a  hen’s  pro¬ 
duction  and  that  those  who  are  laborious¬ 
ly  seeking  to  solve  all  the  secrets  of  the 
vital  processes  involved  in  maintaining 
the'  body  and  producing  eggs  are  doubtless 
having  a  good  time  but  are  yet  very  far 
from  their  goal. 

Since  the  'breeding  and  individual  char¬ 
acter  of  the  bird  have  more  to  do  with 
egg  .production  than  the  particular  combi¬ 
nation  of  foods,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
formula  that  will  “secure  heavy  laying 
and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  the  fowl  in 
the  best  condition.”  These  ends  are  se¬ 
cured  by  all  those  things  involved  in  good 
management,  not  by  food  alone.  While 
food  is  important,  the  amateur  should  not 
think  his  problems  solved  when  some  par¬ 
ticular  formula  of  marvellous  merit  has 
been  found.  He  will  still  need  to  pay 
close  attention  to  breeding,  methods  of 
feeding,  housing  and  giving  other  needed 
c-are.  When  he  has  done  all  this,  he  may 
exercise  a  choice  between  formula  without 
any  appreciable  difference  in  the  agg  pro¬ 
duction  secured. 

There  are  good  commercial  feeds  upon 
the  market,  and  about  as  many  experi¬ 
ment  station  formulas  as  there  are  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  My  advice  is  to  use, 
either  a  commercial  feed  of  established 
reputation  or  the  formula  of  one  of  the 
State  experiment  stations,  giving  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  simple  rather  than  the  com¬ 
plex  and  considering  the  comparable 
prices.  I  could  give  you  a  dozen  for¬ 
mulas  but  I  could  not  assure  you  that 
any  one  was  superior  to  all  the  others. 
Your  own  experiment  station  at  State 
College  will  send  you  its  bulletins  upon 
feeding ;  probably  you  can  do  no  better 
than  to  follow  the  advice  of  this  station 
or  ask  for  ‘the  bulletins  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  those  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  or  the 
Storrs  Agricultural  Exneriment  Station 
at  Storrs,  Conn.  I  mention  these  three, 
not  as  the  only  ones  but  as  those  con¬ 
venient  to  you.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  you  can  mix  your  own  feeds  more 
cheaply  than  you  can  purchase  commer¬ 
cial  ones  of  known  merit,  or  convenience 
and  economy  may  dictate  purchasing  a 
commercial  brand.  M.  B.  D. 


Tapeworm  and  Coccidiosis 

We  think  our  liens  have  tapeworms 
and  coccidiosis,  but  we  are  not  sure  of 
the  fact.  Would  you  give  symptoms  of 
these  diseases,  also  cure?  \v.  T. 

Sicklerville,  N.  Y. 

'It  is  hardly  likely  that  your  fowls 
have  tapeworms  and  coccidiosis  together, 
though,  of  course,  that  is  possible.  Open 
the  intestines  of  a  dead  bird  and  examine 
the  interior.  If  you  find  long  flat  worms 
looking  like  jointed  sections  of  tape,  these 
parasites  are  present.  Coccidiosis  is  more 
difficult  to  recognize  in  mature  fowls  as 
its  symptoms  are  those  of  any  debilitat¬ 
ing  disease,  droopiness,  emaciation,  loss 
of  appetite,  paleness  of  comb  and  perhaps 
leg  weakness  or  paralysis.  In  adult  birds 
the  disease  assumes  a  chronic  form  and 
•it  is  not  susceptible  of  curative  treat¬ 
ment.  Fowls  having  it  are  worthless  and 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  flock. 

M.  B.  D, 


Improving  Poultry  Ration 

I  have  been  feeding  the  following  ra¬ 
tion  for  two  years,  and  have  lost  a  good 
many  hens  with  what  appears  to  be  di¬ 
gestive  trouble.  They  stop  eating,  linger 
for  around  a  week  or  so,  comb  turns 
purple  and  they  die.  Bran,  100  lbs. ; 
cornmeal,  100  lbs. ;  middlings,  100  lbs. ; 
ground  oats,  100  lbs.  ;  meat  scrap,  100 
lbs. ;  salt  and  charcoal.  Would  cut  meat 
scrap  to  5  per  cent  and  add  5  per  cent 
dried  buttermilk.  What  do  you  think  of 
adding  corn  gluten.  People  claim  by 
adding  ground  oyster  shell  to  mash  you 
cut  down  pullet  eggs  and  also  add  more 
mineral  matter  to  ration.  Is  this  true? 
Is  y-2,  lb.  of  salt  per  100  lbs.  about  right 
in  mash  mixture?  w.  k.  t. 

Perkasie,  Pa. 

The  mash  formula  that  you  give  has 
been  widely  used  for  years  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  but  .the  present  tendency  is  to  give 
less  animal  protein  in  the  fox-m  of  meat 


scrap  and  to  add  milk  in  some  form  to 
the  mash.  A  portion  or  even  the  whole 
of  the  meat  may  be  replaced  by  dried 
skim-milk  or  buttex-milk.  If  liquid  milk 
of  some  kind  is  fed  a  proportionate 
amount  of  meat  may  be  omitted  from  the 
mash,  all  the  liquid  milk  that  will  be 
consumed  taking  the  place  of  meat  en¬ 
tirely.  Skim-milk,  buttei-milk  or  semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  may  be  used,  as  most 
convenient.  A  high  amount  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  ration  is  thought  to  conduce 
to  digestive  troubles.  One-half  pound  of 
salt  to  the_  hundred  is  ample,  3  lbs.  of 
salt  in  a  500-lb.  batch  being  commonly 
used.  As  crushed  oyster  shells  add  only 
lime  to  the  ration  and  as  they  are  eaten 
when  fed  separately,  I  see  no  object  in 
adding  them  to  the  mash.  Gluten  feed 
is.  often  used  in  the  mash  and,  I  think, 
with  good  results,  but  there  is  some  prej¬ 
udice  against  it,  why,  I  do  not  know. 

M.  B.  D. 


Risk  from  White  Diarrhoea 

Bacillary  white  diarrhoea  developed  in 
a  bunch  of  700  chicks  last  Spring.  I 
was  able  to  pull  through  with  about  60 
pullets  from  these,  besides  a  correspond¬ 
ing  number  of  cockerels.  These  pullets 
are  now  well  developed  and  apparently 
entirely  healthy.  Will  it  do  to  put  these 
pullets  in  the  laying-house  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  (not  for  breeding)  along  with 
other  pullets  fi-om  non-inf ected  stock? 
Or  should  they  be  sold  only  for  market 
birds?  ‘  j.  ii.  A. 

As  the  infection  of  bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea  in  the  adult  bird  is  usually  con¬ 
fined  to  the  ovary,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  would'  be  any  serious  danger  in 
placing  these  pullets,  which  may,  them¬ 
selves,  not  be  affected,  with  other  laying 
birds.  They  should,  of  course,  be  so 
marked  that  they  could  not  get  into  a 
breeding  pen,  since,  if  infected,  their  eggs 
would  carry  the  germs  and  chickens  from 
other  eggs  might  acquire  the  disease  by 
contact  with  infected  droppings  and 
soil.  m.  b.  D. 

Bringing  on  Molt;  Feather 
Picking 

1.  I  have  about  150  pullets  of  June 

and  July  hatch.  Do  you  think  if  I  were 
to  give  them  wet  mash  it  would  bring  on 
a  molt?  If  it  does  not  bring  on  a  molt 
tell  me  how  much  to  give  them.  2.  Why 
do  they  pick  the  feathers  off  one  another 
and  eat  them?  c.  H. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

It  would  probably  not  bring  on  a  molt 
if  you  fed  the  mash  that  you  have  been 
using  dry  moistened  to  a  crumbly  con¬ 
sistency  and  limited  the  amount  until  the 
birds  became  accustomed  to  it.  If  it  in¬ 
duced  molting  it  would  be  because  the 
pullets  ate  so  much  of  the  more  palatable 
mixture  than  that  which  they  had  been 
getting  dry  that  they  thus  made  a  very 
considerable  change  in  their  ration.  If 
you  have  been  feeding  no  mash,  better 
give  it  dry  for  a  time.  Molting  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  caused  in  such  cases  by  any 
radical  change  in  feeding  which  upsets 
the  physical  balance  of  the  bird.  When 
you  wish  to  make  a  change,  make  it 
gradually. 

2.  Fowls  acquire  the  feather-eating 

habit,  usually  when  closely  confined, 
through  getting  a  taste  of  the  bloody 
quills  from  another  bird.  limitation  from 
lice  may  cause  the  first  picking  at  them¬ 
selves.  Fi'ee  the  birds  from  lice  by  the 
use  of  a  small  bit  of  blue  ointnTent  upon 
the  skin  beneath  the  vent,  see  that  they 
have  milk  or  meat  and  green  stuff  in 
their  l-ation  and  give  them  what  liberty 
you  can  !  m.  b.  d. 


Limberneck 

I  have  a  flock  of  300  hens  and  recent¬ 
ly  I  have  had  five  or  six  cases  of  limber- 
neck.  They  lose  control  of  their  head 
and  neck,  and  will  tip  the  head  right  up 
and  backwards,  sometimes  will  topple 
ovei\  Otherwise  they  are  perfectly  well, 
combs  red,  and  they  lay.  jibs.  ii.  b.  F. 

Limberneck  is  a  term  applied  to  a 
condition  in  which  there  is  paralysis  of 
various  muscles,  including  those  of  the 
neck,  this  latter  permitting  the  head  to 
droop  and  rest  upon  the  floor.  The  wings 
and  legs  are  also  apt  to  be  involved  and 
a  general  condition  of  droopiness  is 
observed.  Food  poisoning  from  spoiled 
food  of  some  kind  is  believed  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible,  decaying  meat  being  partic¬ 
ularly  likely  to  cause  this  trouble.  Castor 
oil,  to  clear  out  the  intestinal  tract,  may 
save  the  affected  birds.  From  your  de¬ 
scription,  I  judge  that  your  fowls  may  be 
suffering  from  an  obscure  ailment  that 
shows  itself  by  spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  neck  and  other  muscles,  the  head 
being  jerked  backward  and  the  fowl  show¬ 
ing  evidence  of  dizziness.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  nerve 
centers  but  its  exact  cause  is  not  known. 
Irritation  from  intestinal  worms  appears 
at  times  to  be  responsible  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  I  know  of  no  other 
treatment  than  removal  from  the  flock, 
the  administration  of  a  physic  and  gen¬ 
eral  good  care  until  recovery  or  death. 

Jl.  B.  D. 
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‘Upon  the  advice  of  Prof.  C. 
E.  Lee  of  the  N.  Y.  Institute  at 
Farmingdale,  we  have  substi¬ 
tuted  FOS-FOR-US  inourmash 
in  place  of  bone  meal.  We  have 
3,000  layers  and  6,500  chicks. 

“FOS-FOR-US  has  given  equal 
if  not  better  results  and  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  the  bone 
meal. 

“Our  summer  production  has 
held  up  a  trifle  better.  We  are 
well  satisfied  with  FOS-FOR- 
US  and  intend  to  continue  to 

USe  SEAVER  FARM 

Long  Island,  N.Y. 

If  you  want  similar  results — 
demand  FOS-FOR-US  GRIT 
and  GRIT  MEAL.  Sold  in  100  lb. 
bags  at  your  dealer’s  or  direct 
from  us. 

Write  f or  free  samples 
and  booklet. 

International 

Agricultural 

Corporation 

General  Offices: 

61  Broadway,  Dept.  R,  New  York 
Mines:  Columbia,  Tenn. 
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EST  1916—PAT’C 

Brings  Eggs 
All  Winter! 

©T.B. 


ADMITS  VIOLET  RAYS 

Now  it  is  easy  to  get  lots  of  eggs  all  winter.  Just  build 
this  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed  onto  your  hen  house  to 
admit  the  vitalizing  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  Plain 
glass  stops  them.  These  rays  bring  amazing  winter  egg 
yields.  The  shed  is  cheap  and  easy  to  make.  Gives  twice 
the  room.  Allows  hens  to  scratch  and  work  up  vitality. 
High  winter  egg  prices  repay  its  cost  many  times.  Try  it. 
GLASS  CLOTH  makes  fine,  winter- tight  storm  doors,  win¬ 
dows  and  porch  enclosures.  Just  tack  itover  your  screens. 
Ideal  for  poultry  houses,  hot  beds,  barns,  repairs,  etc. 

Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36  in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 
cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If, 
after  ten  days  use,  you  do  not  find 
It  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  Common  sense  instructions,  ‘Feed¬ 
ing  for  Eggs,”  with  each  order.  Catalog  illustrating  uses 
on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell  Glass  Cloth,) 

TURNER  BROS.  Weliingtont  Ohio  Dept, 786 


DIAMOND  PICK 
meat  seraps  is  made  of  fresh, 
clean  meat  and  bone.  It  comes  in 
the  form  of  pure  dry  meal;  easy  to  mix 
with  mash;  nutritious;  practically  100%  di¬ 
gestible;  ample  bone  phosphate  of  lime;  appe¬ 
tizing,  sweet  and  fresh.  Pure  as  the  food  on 
your  own  dinner  table.  Poultry  thrive  on  it. 

GUARANTEED 


We  guarantee  our  meat  scraps  to  be  pure,  fresh 
and  clean,  contains  no  tainted  stock,  garbage,  fish, 
tankage  or  filler,  or  foreign  substances  of  any  kind. 
Nothing  but  fresh,  clean  meat  and  bone  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  Inspected  Establishments.  Sample  sent 
on  request.  We  will  ship  a  100-pound  trial  bag  to 
any  of  the  following  States  :  N.  J.,  T'enna.,Md.,  Del., 
N.  Y.,  Conn.,  Mass.,  Va.  and  West  Virginia,  freight 
prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Price  $4.00. 
Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfied. 


A  I  LAIN  MAINUr  At  1  UKIING  UU. 

142- A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ROSS 

BROODER  HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical  Building 

No  corners  for  crowding 
or  suffocation  of  chicks ;  15 
heavy-ribbed  glass  lights, 
14x20  in.  each.  Ample  area 
for  a  41^-foot  brooder  — 
Any  size,  500  chicks  to  10,000— made  of  copper- content 
ROSSMETAL  galvanized.  Vermin  and  rat  proof.  Diameter 
12  feet,  height  6  1-2  feet — Combination  ventilator  and 
stove  Hue- 

Special  Concession  for  Orders  Now— Write  Today 
ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

206  Warder  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

Mikers  of  the  famous  ROSSMETAL  Silos,  cutters,  corncrihs,  etc. 


MAKE  HENS  LA’ 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone, 

IIAIIU’C  latest  model 
MAUN  O  BONE  CUTTER 

_  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs, 

1  Days'  Fro©  Trial,  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IF.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  f  5 .  MILFORD.  MASS.  I 


KE 
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EP  Chickens 


Tell  us  the  breed  and  how  many 
and  we’ll  send  you  free  a  copy  of  the  most 
interesting  poultry  journal  ever  published, 


2 


Poultry  Item  Box  66  Sellersville,  Pa.  $ 


T||D|f  CYC  Special  Fall  Prices.  M.  Bronze,  W.  Holland 
I  linnc  I  O  and  Bourbon  Reds.  Toulouse  Geese.  Ducks, 
three  breeds.  List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  Sellerivllle,  Pa 
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7b*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  30,  1920 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  fitl' 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing- 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

A  friend  of  mine  wants  me  to  invest 
my  savings  in  the  National  Cash  Credit 
Association,  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  offices 
in  several  other  cities.  They  promise 
from  10  to  26  per  cent  interest  on  money 
loaned  to  them.  I  am  enclosing  some  of 
their  officer^!  addresses  and  a  “bond.”  He 
promised  to  give  me  more  of  their  print¬ 
ed  matter,  but  when  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  consult  The  R.  N.-Y.  first  he  failed 
to  show  up  again,  which  has  been  several 
months  ago.  What  can  you  tell  me  of 
this  concern?  AV.  g.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  very  significant  that  the  friend 
failed  to  return  after  the  subscriber  men¬ 
tioned  he  desired  to  consult  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  The  promise  of  10  to  26  per  cent  re¬ 
turns  on  the  money  is  sufficient  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  character  of  the  risk  involved. 
If  those  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  obliged 
to  go  to  these  money  loaning  concerns 
for  help  are  charged  such  rates  that  the 
association  can  make  returns  to  investors 
of  10  to  26  per  cent  then  the  organiza¬ 
tion  certainly  earns  the  term  so  often 
applied  to  money  loaners — “sharks.”  At 
any  rate  we  should  not  regard  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  suitable  places  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  savings  of  farmers. 

I  enclose  a  form  letter  which  I  received 
from  the  Lintol  Company  Limited  of  Den¬ 
mark.  I  would  be  interested  to  know 
your  opinion  of  these  people  and  their 
secret  formula.  A'T.  R.  F. 

Connecticut. 

There  is  no  information  available  that 
we  can  find  on  this  proposition  from 
Denmark,  but  avc  would  not  advise  in¬ 
vesting  in  secret  formulas  under  any  con¬ 
sideration.  To  do  so  is  buying  a  “pig 
in  a  bag”  at  best — and  “secret  formulas” 
in  our  experience  have  invariably  proved 
to  be  a  hoax. 

I.  am  sending  an  offer  by  C.  E.  Moore, 
president  of  the  Home  Builders’  Club.  1 
have  never  before  heard  of  this  “nation¬ 
ally  known”  Home  Builders’  Club ;  I 
have  always  been  obliged  to  pay  for 
everything  I  got.  I  thought  this  might 
be  of  interest  to  Publisher’s  Desk. 

Ohio.  c.  e.  L. 

This  is  an  offer  to  ghre  away  a  \rery 
attractive-looking  house.  While  the  cir¬ 
cular  letter  makes  no  reference  to  it  Ave 
believe  there  is  a  scheme  back  of  the 
offer  to  secure  subscriptions  to  a  publica¬ 
tion  subsisting  on  advertising  of  a  ques¬ 
tionable  nature.  Most  of  us  do  pay  for 
everything  we  get  that  is  worth  having. 
It  is’nt  hard  to  find  the  hoax  back  of  the 
bait  in  such  offers  as  this. 

Postmaster  General  New  issued  a  fraud 
order  recently  to  end  the  guinea  pig  busi¬ 
ness  of  F.  H.  Cross  of  St.  Louis.  Cross, 
inspectors  said,  Avas  making  $25  to  $100 
a  day  through  his  “Breeders’  League,”  by 
selling  guinea  pigs  and  promising  to  buy 
back  their  offspring.  « 

Investigation  disclosed  that  Cross,  who 
had  previously  tried  a  similar  marketing 
of  Belgian  hares,  failed  to  make  good. 
The  “Breeders’  League”  Avas  founded 
April  1,  1926. — Daily  Paper. 

The  R.  N.-Yt.  exposed  the  fraud  in  the 
issue  of  April  24,  1926,  or  24  days  after 
the  “Breeders’  League”  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Cross  employed  the  same  “buy¬ 
back  scheme”  by  which  so  many  people 
liaAre  been  defrauded. 

Investors  who  are  interested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  truth  about  Muscle  Shoals  should 
Avrite  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
NeAV  York  City,  at  280  Broadway,  Ncav 
York  City,  for  a  readable  and  Avell-illus- 
t rated  bulletin  recently  published  on  this 
subject. 

The  above  invitation  is  a  good  one  for 
those  who  may  have  under  consideration 
an  investment  in  this  locality,  to  accept. 

In  late  August  at  an  Akron,  Ohio, 
hotel,  a  meeting  stimulated  by  newspaper 
advertising  discussed  the  title  of  offshoots 
of  the  Edwards  family  to  real  estate  near 
Trinity  Church  in  New  York  City.  The 
Akron  Better  Business  Bureau  Avas  un¬ 
impressed  with  proceedings  at  that  con¬ 
ference.  We  are*  assured  that  title  to 
the  valuable  land  under  discussion  has 
been  time  and  again  definitely  insured  to 
its  present  holders.  We  are  ahvays  glad 
to  be  kept  currently  informed  as  to  the 
efforts  publicly  made  by  individuals  to 
further  interest  in  land  claims  which  may 
not  have  well  founded  basis  in  law.  — 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  above  only  confirms  the  advice  re¬ 


peatedly  given  our  readers  on  this  subject 
LaAvyers  Avho  have  raised  false  hopes  in 
the  minds  of  the  supposed  heirs  of  the 
EdAvards  family  leave  themselves  open 
to  the  suspicion  at  least  that  their  main 
object  is  to  secure  fees  from  the  alleged 
heirs. 

If  you  want  a  good  story  investigate 
this  McCann,  who  lives  at  Times  Square 
Hotel.  A  man  named  Wolfe  liAring  at 
4500  Broadway,  is  mailing  more  than 
3,000  pens  a  day  with  circulars  like  the 
one  I  have  enclosed.  A.  B. 

Ncav  York. 

This  is  a  case  where  another  individual 
seems  to  be  exploiting  the  infirmities  of 
Chas.  A.  McCann  to  sell  cheap  fountain 
pens.  Our  own  investigations  confirms 
the  above  report  that  Mr.  McCann  lives 
at  the  Times  Square  Hotel  and  is  not  a 
subject  for  charity.  Several  subscribers 
have  reported  receiving  these  pens  with¬ 
out  liaA'ing  ordered  them.  A  picture  of 
Mr.  McCann  is  shoAvn  on  the  circular  ac¬ 
companying  the  pen  in  a  Avheel  chair. 
The  recipient  of  the  pen  is  asked  to  send 
a  dollar  for  the  pen  or  return  it.  No 
doubt  many  send  the  money  out  of  pity, 
because  of  Mr.  McCann’s  condition.  Since 
he  is  not  in  need  of  charity  exploiting  his 
infirmities  in  this  AAray  is  taking  a  con¬ 
temptible  advantage  of  the  charitable  dis¬ 
position  of  the  public. 

I  send  communications  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  L.  A.  W.  Acceptance  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  Gard¬ 
ner  Co.,  Boston.  Both  concerns  have 
previously  pestered  me  with  their  stuff. 
Once  I  Avrote  the  L.  A.  W.  Corporation 
to  remove  my  .name  from  their  sucker  list 
as  there  was  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
that  I  should  ever  nibble  at  their  bait. 
They  held  off  a  short  time,  but  iioav  they 
are,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  again 
Avasting  time,  stationery  and  postage.  I 
think  the  former  address  Avas  Worcester. 

Massachusetts.  R.  k.  s. 

This  subscriber  is  not.  a  good  subject 
for  the  stock  promoter.  The  persistence 
of  promoters  of  this  class  is  only  equalled 
by  the  allurement  of  the  schemes  to  in¬ 
duce  the  investment.  The  L.  A.  W.  Ac¬ 
ceptance  Corporation  issues  an  “invita¬ 
tion”  to  join  in  the  enterprise,  AATitli  a  re¬ 
turn  card  requesting  further  information, 
enclosing  a  stamped  return  envelope.  A 
call  from  a  stock  salesman  as  invariably 
the  response  to  signing  such  return  cards. 
Sound  investment  propositions  do  not 
need  to  resort  to  seductive  methods  to  find 
investors.  “Investigate”  is  the  Avord 
which  all  prospective  investors  should  call 
to  mind  when  approached  by  any  invest¬ 
ment  proposition. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  letter  from 
Penn  State  Food  Co.,  Mifflinburg,  Pa., 
a  concern  Avhich  I  think  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  under  different  names  and  in  different 
lines.  From  what  they  promise  in  their 
letter,  which,  of  course,  no  reliable  firm 
Avould  promise,  it  is  easy  “sucker  bait.” 
as  many  well-meaning  persons  may  fall 
for  it.  I  consider  this  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  fakes  in  circulation  today,  and  think 
you  may  be  interested  in  it  for  your  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk.  d.  J.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  circular  letter  forwarded  by  this 
subscriber  bears  the  earmarks  of  J.  P. 
S.  Strickler,  who  has  been  operating  un¬ 
der  various  names.  The  recipient  of  the 
circular  is  asked  to  take  the  agency  for 
the  stock  food  and  is  offered  a  profit  of 
50  per  cent  on  his  sales.  Hoav  the  cus¬ 
tomer  fares  who  pays  a  50  per  cent 
profit  to  the  agent  is  evidently  not  taken 
into  consideration.  The  purchaser  is  of¬ 
fered  free  Aeterinary  service  for  any  stock 
that  may  take  sick — the  old  sucker  bait. 
Strickler’s  sales  plan  has  been  to  get 
farmers  or  feed  dealers  to  sign  an  order 
for  a  large  quantity  of  stock  food  Avithout 
cash  payment,  and  then  threaten  suit  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  contract.  Readers 
cannot  be  too  cautious  of  such  pitfalls. 


The  wealthy  tourist  from  Chicago 
found  himself  stranded  in  a  small  back- 
Avoods  town  in  Northern  Minnesota  on 
his  tour  and  was  forced  to  stop  overnight 
at  the  local  hotel  until  he  could  get  more 
money  in  the  morning  ,by  return  wire. 
Upon  arising  he  sought  some  way  to  take 
a  bath,  there  •being  no  bath  in  connection 
Avith  his  room.  As  soon  as.  he  explained 
what  he  wanted  the  clerk  promptly  yelled 
toward  the  kitchen,  “Hey,  Olaf,  here’s  a 
gent  AA’ants  to  take  a  bath.  Bring  the 
fixin’s  out,  Avill  ya  ?”  A  tall,  yellow- 
headed  Nordic  promptly  appeared  with 
a  bar  of  laundry  soap,  and  a  pickax  slung 
over  his  shoulder.  “What’s  that  pick 
for?”  asked  the  guest  in  astonishment. 
“Yu  skull  tank  yu  want  bath,”  explained 
the  Swede  patiently.  “Veil,  yust  take  das 
pick  and  dam  oop  crick.” — Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


Prodigal  October 


This  marks  the  passing  of  a  lavish 
month,  an  October  half  gone  Avithout  a 
chilling  frost.  Farm  folks  who  Avent  to 
bed  expecting  a  Avhite  frost  by  morning, 
rose  to  find  that  rain  had  come  instead. 
Pastures,  lawns,  and  newly-soAvn  wheat 
have  thrived  under  this  treatment.  The 
air  is  chilly,  as  October’s  air  should  be, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  red  tomatoes  for 
the  catsup  that  bubbles  in  the  saucepan. 
In  a  certain  rose  garden  six  miles  from 
here,  at  least  1,000  roses  are  in  full  bloom 
in  rare  and  beautiful  colors  undreamed 
of  at  this  time  of  year.  They  have  been 
poor  in  quality  and  bloom  all  Summer,  to 
burst  into  the  height  of  fine  quality  and 
production  here  in  October.  In  a  neigh¬ 
boring  garden  there  is  a  crop  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  The  bushes  began  to  bear  tAvo 
Aveeks  ago.  Producers  explain  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  as  due  to  the  rich  sandy  loam 
with  natural  drainage,  and  good  protec¬ 
tion  from  chilly  north  and  Avest  winds. 
The  nightly  rains  and  clear  days  may 
have  aided  production,  but  it  goes  to 
show  Avhat  can  be  done  by  Aveatlier  given 
in  the  right  mixture. 

Here  in  Central  Ncav  York  apple  trees 
are  bowed  with  the  Aveight  of  the  finest 
apples  seen  for  years,  but  too  heavy  a 
crop  to  be  harvested  with  much  profit. 
With  the  exception  of  a  feAv  of  the  best 
quality,  even  sprayed  fruit  is  shaken  and 
hauled  to  the  only  ready  market,  a  vine¬ 
gar  factory  which  is  filling  an  order  for 
75,000  glass  jugs  of  vinegar.  The  fact 
that  this  vinegar  Avorks  is  miles  away 


A-olved  in  sanitation  and  sealing  seems 
I'1'0  a  great  shortening  of  labor.  Canned 
goods  can  be  held  longer  than  dried 
product  Avithout  deterioration  if  the  on, 
mug  has  been  perfectly  done,  which  can- 
not  bo  said  of  barreled  fruit  also  The 
farmer  of  today  who  sets  aside  preiu- 
d.ce  and  caters  to  the  public  taste  m- de¬ 
mand  aviII  find  his  market  waiting  for 
him  It  is  an  old  story  that  too  man  - 
people  are  doing  the  very  same  thing  be¬ 
cause  everyone  else  is  doing  it  For 
these  are  the  benefits  of  farm  organiza¬ 
tion,  not  for  the  farmer  avIio  is  able  to 
get  out  of  the  rut.  October  has  been 
lavish,  generous  to  a  fault,  yet  she  has 
given  the  man  of  the  farm  nothing  but 
hard  work  and  less  pay. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  if  the  farm 
man  is  the  only  rider  of  the  business  rut 
This  year  there  Avere  2.800,000  motor 
cars  manufactured  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1926.  There  seems  to  be  no  restraint 
on  this  selling  of  automobiles.  If  the 
facts  Avere  summed  up  I  suppose  they 
Avould  show  that  there  are  more  people 
OAving  money  today  than  before  in  mem¬ 
ory.  Often  it  happens  that  a  man  can¬ 
not  manage  to  pay  his  debt,  and  one  finds 
that  lie  is  paying  for  his  automobile.  This 
state  of  affairs  cannot  really  last  forever ! 
Is  not  the  auto  manufacturer  riding  for 
a  fall,  and  exactly  in  the  same  foolish 
way,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  lowly 
farmer  running  to  potatoes?  And  there¬ 
fore  has  the  farmer  a  right  to  the  only 


A  Connecticut  Boy  and  His  Coat 

We  all  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  much  ing  his  goat.  He  certainly  is  a  husky 
interest,  and  enjoy  the  pictures,  especially  lad  and  1  recommend  goat's  milk  for  eliii- 
of  children  and  animals.  I  send  a  snap-  dren  ;  it  is  rightly  called  vitality  milk, 
shot  of  my  little  boy,  tAvo  years  old,  feed-  Wallingford,  Conn.  mrs.  c.  e.  m. 


does  not  deter  apples  from  coming  to  it 
in  almost  overAvhelming  quantity.  The 
apples  on  the  trees  look  like  so  much 
money,  and  the  vinegar  works  is  in  the 
position  of  bank  when  some  fearful  de¬ 
positors  are  making  a  run  on  it.  The 
price  has  been  lowered  to  15  cents  a 
bushel.  When  the  buying  stops  apples 
Avill  be  worth  nothing  unless  a  ucav  mar¬ 
ket  is  discovered.  This  Fall  the  kraut 
factory  which  absorbs  local  cabbage  for 
miles  around  is  running  night  as  Avell  as 
day  in  an  effort  to  serve  the  AA'aiting  pro¬ 
cession  of  three-horse  loads.  A  cabbage 
grower  has  to  draw  back  the  Avaste  leaves, 
if  he  uses  them,  in  the  night  to  keep  them 
from  clogging  the  machinery.  These  cab¬ 
bage  leaves  are  being  used  to  cover  or¬ 
chards  as  a  green  manure.  The  odor  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  testify  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fertilizer  contained.  Cabbage 
is  $4  a  ton.  In  the  middle  of  September 
it  rose  to  $11,  it  is  said,  but  the  flood  of 
cabbage  which  came  to  the  bins  broke  the 
market  again.  It  is  an  old  saying  among 
growers  that  the  time  to  sell  is  when  it 
begins  to  rain,  and  the  night  rains  haA’e 
been  wetting  doAvn  the  fields  with  regu¬ 
larity  and  good  measure. 

The  time  is  coming  when  a  farmer  will 
have  to  tinker  Avith  a  canning  outfit.  For 
a  time  the  apple  evaporator  seemed  to  fill 
the  need,  but  the  public  palate  repudiates 
dried  apples  in  sauce  and  pies,  and  the 
outlet  for  dried  apples  in  this  country  is 
too  small  to  be  of  use.  A  farmer  may 
scold  as  he  will,  but  the  farmer’s  Avife 
knows  that  it  is  no  use  trying  to  run 
against  a  man’s  appetite.  If  he  wants 
beans  it  ahvays  pays  to  feed  him  beans. 
As  in  the  old  days,  farm  owners  reaped 
profit  out  of  loss  by  building  apple  evapo¬ 
rators,  today's  farm  OAvners  Avill  turn 
their  mind  to  fruit  canning.  Many  old 
evaporators  are  idle.  IvnoAving  the  ma¬ 
chinery  which  peels  an  apple  and  takes 
out  the  core,  I  can  imagine  one  of  these 
-versatile  minds  turning  the  old  evapora¬ 
tor  into  a  cannery,  slicing  the  apples  like 
the  California  pineapple  with  the  hole  in 
the  center  of  the  slice,  the  Avhole  opera¬ 
tion  of  peeling  and  packing  costing  tAvo 
minutes  of  time  per  quart  can.  Then  the 
ingenuity  of  a  good  cook  can  be  turned 
to  account,  for  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  lies  in  the  cooking.  The  label  must 
stand  for  a  clean  tasty  product.  A  label, 
it  is  noted,  ahvays  means  something,  no 
matter  Avhat  it  says.  As  compared  Avith 
the  old-fashioned  bleaching  with  sulphur, 
and  turning  apples  on  a  breathless  kiln 
over  a  pair  of  hot  furnaces,  and  the  final 


degree  furnished  this  class  of  specula¬ 
tor  ? 

Speaking  of  potatoes,  the  reports  so  far 
in  this  section  point  to  a  sensible  curtail¬ 
ment  of  production.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  the  crop  Avould  be  rather 
too  short,  but  today  potatoes  sell  for  90 
cents  per  bushel  at  the  car.  This  is  Avhat 
is  seen  to  be  a  fair  Fall  price.  Much  of 
the  crop  has  not  been  lifted  and  is  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ground  by  hooks,  as  the 
ground  is  Avet.  Even  corn  has  come  out 
far  better  than  the  Spring  outlook  sug¬ 
gested,  and  yellow  piles  of  ears  already 
glimmer  in  cornfields,  Avhile  the  frost 
seems  to  be  held  off  by  the  nightly  cloud 
blanket.  It  is  a  condition  that  one  hopes 
for,  but  which  is  seldom  attained.  The 
voice  of  the  silo  filler  rises  in  a  Ioav 
mourning  call  from  changing  points  on 
the  horizon,  but  Avithout  the  haste  and 
bustle  that  follows  frost. 

October  has  run  the  gamut  of  her  col¬ 
ors.  MRS.  F.  Hi  UNGER. 


Real  Feeling  of  Western 
Farmers 

I  do  not  like  your  editorial  giving  your 
opinion  of  the  Avestern  A’iewpoint  on  farm 
relief  measures ;  so  I  will  give  you  my 
opinion.  At  this  time  not  10  per  cent 
of  all  Avestern  farmers  have  the  slightest 
belief  that  anything  can  be  accomplished 
for  their  benefit  along  the  line  of  any 
farm  relief  measure  so  far  proposed.  One 
per  cent  would  be  perhaps  more  accurate. 
Nor  have  they  to  any  great  extent  ever 
really  believed  that  anything  could  be  ac¬ 
complished.  For  a  time  many  of  them 
Avere  open-minded  on  the  subject,  but  that 
time  is  now  past.  Farm  relief  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  a  matter  for  politicians,  some  farm 
papers  and  the  failing  farmer  organiza¬ 
tions  to  consider.  These,  along  with  the 
owners  of  farm  mortgages  and  equities 
that  are  more  or  less  worthless,  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  source  of  any  neAV  farm  re¬ 
lief  agitation.  This  source  may  be  a 
noisy  one  but  it  amounts  to  nothing  and 
Avill  accomplish  nothing.  All  farm  relief 
measures  so  far  proposed  have  been  main¬ 
ly  dreams  and  bunk.  The  Avestern  farm¬ 
ers  realize  this,  and  unless  something  neAV 
is  satisfactory  they  have  finished  with 
“farm  relief.”  G.  A.  avyant. 

Oklahoma. 


Small  Septic  Tank 

With  reference  to  installing  a  septic 
t-n  k  sewage  disposal  system,  can  you  affi 
‘‘  "on  the  following  points:  Is  a  two- 
igXr  tank  essentially  better  than 
cPa„,„  chamber?  On  practically  level 
S round  what  should  be  depth  of  inlet 
snd  outlet  pipes?  Ground  is  reputed  to 
?,“e^  “ereata»ts  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet,  though  perhaps  not  near  bulld¬ 
og  Would  there  be  any  advantage  or 
disadvantage  in  laying  the  disposal  tile 
Under  the  ground  beds  ot  a  greenhouse 
3  for  growing  vegetables?  Soil  is 
fjtht  sand  to  considerable  depth. 

'’Massachusetts.  J- B- 

For  small  installations,  at  least,  the 
single  chamber  septic  tank  seems  to  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  quite  satisfactorily  and 
T  know  of  no  essential  need  of  a  double 
rili amber.  Both  inlet  and  outlet  pipes 
should  be  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
iiouid  in  the  tank  and  the  pipe  carry- 
nsr  the  discharge  from  the  tank  should 
he  from  12  to  18  in.  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  if  the  sub-surface  disposal 
of  that  discharge  through  drain  tiles  is 
practiced.  The  inlet  pipe  from  the  house 
is  usually  short  and  with  considerable 
pitch,  thus  carrying  the  warm  liquids 
from  the  house  quickly  into  the  tank. 
It  is  advised  by  engineers  that  the  grade 
of  the  inlet  pipe  be  not  less  than  %  in. 
or  more  than  %  in.  to  the  foot.  In  open 
soils  the  absorption  tiles  from  the  tank 
should  have  a  fall  of  from  1/1(5  in.  to 
i/_  to  to  the  foot,  in  less  porous  soil 
from  1/32  to  1/1G  in.  The  tank  itself 
should  have  a  foot  or  more  of  earth  over 
it  The  heat  generated  in  the  septic 
tank  keeps  the  contents  from  freezing. 

M.  B.  D. 


Contaminated  Well 

I  have  an  open  well  20  ft.  deep,  stoned 
up  with  round  cobblestone.  A  short  time 
ago  the  water  started  to  smell  bad,  and 
\\Se  could  not  use  it,  so  we  pumped  all 
the  water  out  and  cleaned  it  as  well  as 
possible,  but  when  it  tilled  with  water 
again  it  still  smelled  bad  for  some  time. 
I  wanted  to  have  it  tested  and  the  local 
•health  officer  informed  me  that  it  would 
cost  $25.  W.A. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

There  are  private  laboratories  where 
you  may  have  the  water  from  this  well 
examined  at  the  fees  ordinarily  charged 
for  this  work.  The  State  does  not  under¬ 
take  to  make  examinations  of  private  wa¬ 
ter  supplies  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
health  authorities,  they  are  under  reason¬ 
able  suspicion  of  having  caused  serious 
illness  and  of  being  likely  to  continue  it. 
Such  examinations  have  to  be  made  with 
proper  precautions  in  taking  samples  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  factors  that  may 
influence  the  temporary  or  permanent 
quality  of  the  well’s  contents.  This  re¬ 
quires  a  survey  of  the  surroundings  as 
well  as  an  examination  of  the  water.  It 
is  obvious  that  any  source  of  contamina¬ 
tion  may  be  either  temporary  or.  con¬ 
tinuous  and  that  water  that  may  be  safe 
one  day  may  be  dangerous  on  another.  A 
single  chemical  or  bacterial  examination 
of  water  Is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  of  little 
actual  value,  in  fact,  the  value  of  such 
examinations  is  very  much  over-rated  in 
the, public  mind.  A  careful  survey  of  the 
surroundings  of  your  well,  with  a  view  to 
locating  any  possible  sources  of  contam¬ 
ination,  will  probably  be  of  greater  bene¬ 
fit  to  you  than  any  single  analysis  of  the 
water,  though  the  latter  might  disclose 
impurities  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
substances  causing  the  odors  noted. 

M.  B.  D. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Cavlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tharsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  .$50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch  worth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  and  husband;  woman  to  take  charge 
ol’  house  and  cook  for  hired  help;  man  to 
drive  team.  ADVERTISER  1180,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  wanted — Wanted  real  experi¬ 
enced  business  farmer  to  manage  six  hundred 
and  thirty  acre  farm  near  big  eastern  city;  must 
be  familiar  with  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  know 
how  to  market  registered  stock  and  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  and  manage  subordinates;  this  is  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  man  who  believes  such  a  farm 
can  be  run  at  a  profit;  do  not  apply  unless  you 
do;  very  highest;  references  required;  state  sal¬ 
ary  expected;  reply  treated  in  strict  confidence. 
ADVERTISER  1193,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairy  farmer  to  work 
well  stocked,  productive  farm  in  Columbia 
County,  either  on  shares  or  salary;  separate 
tenant  house  with  all  conveniences;  write, ^  stat¬ 
ing  experience  and  qualifications.  GEORGE  R. 
COUGHLAN,  Room  1108,  111  Broadway,  New 
York  City, 


EXPERIENCED,  practical  dairyman,  married, 
with  some  help  in  family;  must  know  how 
to  produce  and  handle  clean  milk ;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  CARL  W.  CHRISTIAN,  Quogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  manager  on  dairy  farm 
with  successful  record  and  ability  to  handle 
help  and  produce  grade  A  milk;  copy  of1  refer¬ 
ences  and  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  honest,  willing 
worker  as  greenhouse  helper;  $20  week,  cot¬ 
tage  free-  steady  work;  reference.  KRETSCH- 
MAR  BROS.,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  on  truck  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  good  home  and  kind  treatment. 
W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  white  Protestant,  single 
American,  for  general  work  on  small  poultry- 
dairy  farm;  must  be  temperate,  good  milker, 
teamster;  give  references,  wages,  in  first  letter. 
CLARENCE  D.  DICKINSON,  R.  1,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  or  elderly  man  for  general  farm 
work,  one  who  prefers  good  home  to  high 
wages;  no  booze  or  tobacco.  ADVERTISER 
1222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  experienced  farm  hand  for 
general  farm  work  and  dairying;  must  be 
sober,  understand  truck  and  tractor  driving; 
$60  month,  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER 
1224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  Protestant,  on  a  dairy 
farm;  must  be  good  milker,  understand  feed¬ 
ing;  $70  per  month,  room  and  board.  MEADOW 
BROOK  DAIRY,  R.  2,  Box  43,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  (no  children);  man  must  bo 
experienced  poultrymau  and  handy  with  tools; 
wife  to  do  general  housework;  must  be  willing 
workers.  Address  SIIUSTINS  FARM,  Westwood, 

N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultrymau,  single,  for 
chickens  and  ducks;  state  wages.  ARCOLA 
POULTRY  FARM,  Inc.,  Box  310,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  take  care  of  20  milking 
cows;  $60  per  month,  room  and  board.  ED¬ 
WARD  FEINS,  620  Chancellor  Ave.,  Irvington, 

N.  J.  ( 

EEDERLY  man  to  cook  and  keep  house  for 
batcbelor  farmer.  J.  HEN N  ESS Y,  Hicksville, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work, 
and  able  to  drive  Keo  truck  when  wanted ;  $70 
per  month  with  board;  private  estate.  HECTOR 
LAMONT,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Competent  middle-aged  woman,  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  must  be  good  cook;  small 
family,  good  wages,  modern  conveniences;  ref¬ 
erences  with  application.  EDWARD  WELLS, 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  men  to  work  in  dairy  barn; 

opportunity  for  advancement  to  the  right  men; 
good  references  and  past  experience  necessary. 
CLAPBOARD  HILL  FABMS  CO.,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  small  sanitarium. 

45  miles  from  New  York  City,  to  wait  on 
table  and  set  up  trays;  work  is  not  hard  but  a 
pleasant  disposition  is  essential;  experience  not 
necessary  if  you  are  willing  to  learn;  salary  $45 
per  month  to  start;  Protestant  only;  state  full 
particulars  about  yourself;  you  must  like  the 
country.  ROSS  SANITARIUM,  Brentwood,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


CATHOLIC,  general  farm  hand,  small  private 
estate  Westchester  County:  team,  cow:  board 
and  room,  $50;  yearly  bonus  $60.  BOX  193, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  to  take  entire  care  small  suburban 
place;  man  to  do  some  driving;  would  con¬ 
sider  mother  and  daughter  or  sisters;  references 
required.  P.  O.  BOX  426,  Scarsdale,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — 'Married  man  to  assist  with  orchard 
work  in  Westchester  County.  X.  Y.:  experi¬ 
ence  not  essential.  ADVERTISER  1235,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  white  woman,  Protest¬ 
ant,  as  general  liouseworker;  must  be  good 
cook  and  contented  in  country;  small  family; 
bouse  with  all  modern  improvements;  best  wages 
to  right  person:  apply  at  once  by  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  MRS.  WALDO  SHELDON,  Wilson  Point, 
S.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Male  attendant  for  private  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  country;  nervous  and  mental  cases; 
$55  per  mouth,  board,  room  and  laundry;  state 
age,  experience  and  reference.  J.  E.  GILLETTE, 
Box  4,  Belle  Meade,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


ORCHARDIST,  tree  expert,  pruning,  spraying 
and  general  tree  preservation.  ADVERTISER 
1174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  30,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm  or  private  estate;  seven  years’ 
experience;  preferably  Long  Island;  can  incu¬ 
bate,  rear  and  care  for  layers,  eaponize,  and 
good  broiler  picker.  ADVERTISER  1206,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  farm  manager;  married, 
long  experienced  all  branches,  understands 
poultry  and  stock.  R.  4,  BOX  218,  Saugerties, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  university  graduate,  single, 
three  years’  experience,  wants  position  as 
working  foreman  either  on  salary  or  on  shares. 
ADVERTISER  1229,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  Industrious  farmer,  German,  24,  wants 
position  on  vegetable  farm.  ADVERTISER 
1231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  single,  middle-aged,  Protestant, 
experienced,  clean,  wants  place  as  milker; 
test  cows  preferred;  no  outside  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1223,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  couple  desires  position  on  farm; 

wife  board  farm  help:  man  good  all  round 
farmer  or  would  consider  place  with  tenement 
and  privileges;  references  furnished.  MR. 
JAMES.  GRAVES,  Gen.  Del.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  refined,  young.  Ameri¬ 
can,  married  man,  desires  position  private  es¬ 
tate;  agricultural  school  graduate,  thoroughly 
experienced,  highest  recommendations  from 
present  employer  and  others.  ADVERTISER 
1227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager  or  herdsman  on  dairy  or 
estate;  15  years’  experience  in  modem  milk 
production,  management  and  upkeep;  honest 
and  temperate;  American,  small  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


ORCHARDIST  with  10  years’  experience  wants 
position  as  working  manager  of  good  orchard; 
preferably  one  with  a  local  market;  single,  28, 
and  likes  the  work;  references  from  horticul¬ 
turists  of  known  standing.  ADVERTISER  1225, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  30,  unusually  broad,  inten¬ 
sive  experience  purebreds,  12  years,  desires 
responsible  position  demanding  results,  paying 
accordingly.  ADVERTISER  1226,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  in  creamery  by  a  certified 
cheese  maker  from  Holland;  also  able  to 
make  butter  and  test  milk.  H.  VOOKMEER, 
P.  O.  Box  32,  Lounsberry,  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager,  experienced,  purebred  cattle, 
A. It.  woi’k,  orcharding,  swine,  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  farm  reared,  college  graduate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager  by  single  man,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  and  trained;  can  put  your  farm  on 
paying  basis.  ADVERTISER  1230,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  or  general  work,  single,  position  wanted; 

geod  milker,  reference.  W1I.  SCHEIDELL, 
Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  man,  40,  experienced  in  creamery  work 
and  cheese  making  for  18  years;  also  as  herds¬ 
man.  Address  N.  F.,  care  Charles  Dublen,  War- 
nerville,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  age  30,  Protestant;  experi¬ 
enced  with  purebred  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cat¬ 
tle;  estate  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1233,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  wanted  by  single  man,  age  33,  on 
poultry  farm;  must  be  year  round  work. 
SAMUEL  J.  CASOliEGOLA,  296  Main  Street, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Rural  school  by  college  graduate; 

life  certificate,  12  years’  experience,  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  H.  L.  FRENCH,  McDonough, 
N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  SALE — “Sunkist”  poultry  farm,  5  acl'es, 
2-story  7-room  concrete  house,  hot-water  heat, 
gas,  electricity,  two  bathrooms,  garage,  storage 
barn  with  10,000-egg  incubator  cellar,  1,000- 
chick  brooder  house,  buildings  for  1,000  layers, 
3,0U0-egg  incubator;  peach,  pear,  apple  orchards; 
situated  on  trolley  line.  Main  and  Elmer  roads, 
Vineland,  N.  J.  Call  or  address  33  Elmont  Ave., 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  timber.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 

OTTER K ILL  Farms  —  Estate  of  late  Ambrose 
Monell,  millionaire,  inventor  of  Monell  metal, 
565  acres  in  heart  of'  best  dairying  section  of 
Orange  County ;  cow  barn  cost  $100,000,  barn 
for  young  stock  $40,000;  two  big  houses,  all 
improvements;  three  other  houses  and  cottage; 
100  acres  of  tiled  land;  a  perfect  certified  milk 
plant  and  breeding  establishment;  will  sell  all 
or  part  at  20  cents  on  the  dollar  of  investment; 
send  for  circular.  THOMAS  PEN  DELL,  Wash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y. 

COMMERCIAL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  capacity, 
2,500  layers;  for  particulars  write  LEWIS  A. 
ROBBINS,  East  Pepperell,  Mass. 

FOR  S,\LE — 93-acre  fruit  farm,  famous  Ring¬ 
ing  Hill  fruit  district;  25  acres  in  apples,  stan¬ 
dard  varieties;  two  miles  from  Pottstown;  splen¬ 
did  nearby  markets;  two  horses,  tractor,  power 
sprayer  and  all  crops  and  machinery  included; 
price  $12,000;  apply  at  once.  F.  H.  YARNALL, 
934  Hight  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

DAIRY  farm  for  rent,  100  acres,  all  tillable; 

hour  out  in  New  Jersey;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  124.1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM,  35  acres,  -part  woodland,  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds;  about  1,500  hens.  White  Leghorns; 
about  15  acres  cultivated;  get  full  particulars; 
handy  to  station,  stores.  MR.  JOHN  J.  RYAN, 
Owner,  R.  D.,  Box  47,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

COMMERCIAL  dairy  farm,  near  New  York,  han¬ 
dling  800  quarts  daily,  seeks  Christian  man¬ 
ager  of  high  character  whose  past  success  in 
this  specialized  business  qualifies  him  to  produce 
results  for  owner  and  himself;  living  conditions 
excellent;  state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
1199,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  GREAT  farm  and  home  bargain,  delightful 
place  to  live;  tor  full  description  write  MRS. 
H.  G.  SMITH,  Hermanville,  Miss. 

BROOKPORT,  N.  Y.— 117  acres,  18  in  fruit,  bal¬ 
ance  all  under  cultivation,  good  buildings;  one 
mile  from  market.  MRS.  MORTON  MINOT, 
Broekport,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 50-aere  modern,  successful  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy  farm;  S-rooin  house;  hot  and 
cold  water,  heat,  bath,  Delco  electric  plant, 
electric  milkers,  17  cows;  retail  milk  route,  auto 
delivery;  400  pullets,  incubators,  brooders,  trac¬ 
tor,  gang  plow,  all  implements,  2  horses,  crops; 
near  railroad,  trolley,  church  and  school;  month¬ 
ly  income  $750;  price  $17,500,  cash  and  mort¬ 
gage;  the  opportunity  of  your  life.  J.  F.  EP- 
P1NGER,  Owner,  Jamesburg,  X.  J.  Route  1. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  4  acres,  5  more  available; 

new  house  6  rooms,  barn,  cow,  ehickeus, 
grapes,  etc.;  near  schools,  depot,  stores  and 
plenty  factories.  THOMAS  LOPATOSKY,  Box 
63,  Plantsville,  Conn. 

FARM  for  rent  or  to  work  on  shares — Two-hun¬ 
dred  acres,  finest  laud,  nice  home,  30  miles 
from  New  York,  near  Babylon.  Long  Island; 
splendid  opportunity  tor  an  experienced  farmer. 
Address  OWNER.  1’.  O.  Box  396,  City  Hall 
Station,  New  York  City. 

EQUIPPED  21-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm  on 
famous  Eastern  Shore;  wonderful  proposition, 
within  214  miles  of  railroad  town  and  three 
villages,  near  school;  fine  land  for  vegetables 
and  poultry;  6-room  dwelling,  ample  buildings, 
shade,  fruit;  possession;  price  $2,100,  part  cash; 
first  lucky  buyer  gets  horse,  3  cows,  feed,  po¬ 
tatoes,  implements  and  poultry  thrown  in. 
C.  E.  iL’URNER,  F'ederalsburg,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Country  home  and  farm  of  about 
135  acres  with  Maine  dwelling,  farmer's  dwell¬ 
ing,  two  cottages  for  help;  modern  conveniences, 
village  water;  one  mile  from  Washingtonville, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  main  dwelling  and  few 
acres  sold  separately  if'  desired.  MOTT  C. 
TUTH1LL,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 25  acres  strawberry  land  and  25 
acres  woodland;  good  house,  outbuildings  and 
poultry  house;  $1,800,  terms.  BAUER,  Box  92, 
Sea  ford,  Del. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent — 112-acre  farm  near  Tren¬ 
ton;  85  acres  tillable,  well  drained;  12  acres 
timber,  some  saw  logs;  two  streams  and  pas¬ 
tures;  12-room  house,  barn,  chicken  houses  and 
wagon  sheds;  beautiful  location,  American  neigh¬ 
borhood,  county  road,  three  miles  from  Penning¬ 
ton  or  Titusville.  Address  H.  U.  BEEBE,  R. 
D.  9,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

TIMBER  farm  located  between  two  railroads; 

will  sell  to  responsible  party.  ADVERTISER 
1232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

186  ACRES,  102  acres  timber,  house,  barn,  hen¬ 
house,  fruit;  $2,000,  terms;  Catskills.  BEH¬ 
RENS,  430  East  SSth  St.,  New  York. 


F’ARM  for  sale,  25  acres  in  town  on  hard  road, 
about  100  rods  to  depot,  post  office  and  school, 
church;  good  house  and  poultry  houses;  $8,500, 
terms.  E.  H.  SHAULIS,  Owner,  Belleview,  Fla. 


WANTED — Farm,  3  to  10  acres,  within  commut¬ 
ing  distance  to  New  York  City.  J.  SEAMAN, 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  291  acres,  valuable  timber, 
good  buildings,  near  live  town,  15  miles  from 
Ithaca;  excellent  place  for  roadstand;  price 
$3,500,  $500  down.  HENRY  SELF,  Richford, 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  business  connections  in  the 
West,  will  sell  farm  home  of  16  acres,  located 
10  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  4  miles  from 
Alexandria,  Va.,  on  improved  road;  near  electric 
car  line;  new  8-rodm  modem  house,  built-in  fea¬ 
tures,  new  electric  range  and  large  porch;  two 
wells,  tenant  house,  milk  house,  brick  silo,  3 
barns,  crib,  double  garage  and  henneries;  two 
bearing  strawberry  patches,  orchard,  woodlot 
and  running  water;  ideal  climate  for  gardening, 
dairy  and  poultry  raising;  good  established  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  products;  will  sell  with  or  without 
household  furniture,  stock  and  farm  equipment. 
ADVERTISER  1236,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  farm  wanted,  house  4  or  5  rooms,  out¬ 
buildings;  price  around  $806;  can  give  $100 
down,  balance  yearly  jjayments;  write  particu¬ 
lars.  ZWIRZ,  256  Franklyn  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 


WANTED — To  lease  farm  with  stock  and  tools 
for  three  years  and  will  buy  at  the  end  of 
lease.  P.  O.  BOX  113,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
ibs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  delivered  third  zone; 
60-lb.  can  buckwheat,  $6  here.  EDWARD  KED- 
DOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


MISSING  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  since  July 
31,  Paul  Sedgwick  Hagan,  32,  six  feet,  stout, 
weight  230,  hair  dark,  eyes  brown,  face  chubby; 
trained  nurse,  strong;  no  motive  known;  infor¬ 
mation  earnestly  requested.  BOX  141,  Ballston, 
V irginia. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  ean  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WlLCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FALL  and  Winter  apples  for  sale;  sprayed 
fruit:  also  maple  syrup.  GRANTS  V1LLK 
HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


HONEY — Fancy  table,  5  lbs.,  12  3  qts.,  or  4 
sections  comb,  $1.25  delivered.  WESLEY 
GRAFF,  8903  198th  St.,  Hollis,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here,  clover-buckwheat  mixed,  $6.50;  buckwheat, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Itomulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Light,  60  lbs.,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6 
here;  light,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1  pre¬ 
paid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wilawana, 
Pa. 


UNPOLISHED  or  natural  brown  rice,  fresh  and 
sweet;  100  pounds  fancy  whole  grain,  with  all 
the  heart  left  on  in  the  milling,  $7  per  100 
pounds  here.  J.  ED.  CABAXISS,  Box  15,  Katy, 
Texas. 


HOME-GROWN  paper  shell  pecans,  delivered  at 
your  door  for  60  cents  per  pound;  shipped  in 
bags  of  five  to  25  pounds;  send  money  order  or 
check  with  order.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


HONEY  - — -  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.20,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WONDERVIEW  extracted  honey  for  your  hot 
cakes,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone,  $1.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


BLACK  walnuts,  10  lbs.  for  $1;  kernels,  $1  per 
lb.;  shellifarks,  10  lbs.  for  $1.60;  kernels, 
$1.40  lb.,  parcel  post  collect;  prices  on  wal¬ 
nuts  or  sfiellbarks  by  the  bu.  GLENDALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2,  post¬ 
paid;  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs..  $1.75; 
60  lbs.,  $6  plus  postage.  NORTH  BRANCH 
APIARIES,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  machine  patents  and  business  for 
sale — On  account  ol’  the  death  of  the  pioneer 
milking  machine  inventor  and  manufacturer, 
William  M.  Mehring,  I  will  sell  at  private  sale 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  patents,  forms 
and  molds,  stock  in  trade  both  of  completed 
milkers  and  parts,  and  the  good  will  of  the 
late  William  M.  Mehring;  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to  MRS.  BESSIE  D.  MEHRING, 
Keymar,  Md.,  or  to  Theo.  F.  Brown,  Attorney- 
at-Law,  Westminster,  Md. 


UNPOLISHED  or  natural  brown  table  rice;  100 
pounds  fancy  whole  grain  in  double  sacks, 
$7.50, here.  J.  ED.  CABAXISS,  Farmer,  Box  92, 
Katy,  Texas. 


LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  $8  per  hundred;  25  lbs. 

express  paid,  $3.75.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS, 
Salem,  Ore. 


HONEY — Clover,  $7.50  per  60-lb.  can;  amber 
clover  $6.60;  buckwheat,  $6;  clover  comb,  $5 
for  24  sections;  light  weights,  $3.50;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed;  f.o.b.  here.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Winter  apples.  Greenings,  Bald¬ 
wins,  Hubbardsons,  Newtown  Pippins;  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  German¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Lane  saw  mill  No.  2,  75  h.p.  steam 
engine,  boilers,  planer  and  all  equipment; 
good  condition.  S.  J.  BRADEN,  Middle  Grove, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Kieffer  pears,  hand  picked,  $1  per 
bushel.  EMIL  KLEIN,  East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Deering  four-roll  busker  and  shred¬ 
der.  RAYMOND  PHILLIPS,  East  Greenbusli, 
X.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can.  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2  delivered. 
ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  prepaid,  clover.  5  lbs..  $1.10:  10  lbs., 
$2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80,  extracted.  ARTHUR 
JEWELL,  Owcgo,  N.  Y. 


ffour  brands 
as  important  today 
as  they  were  50  years  ago? 


WHETHER  you  buy  flour  in 
little  bags  or  big  barrels,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  flour  is  food . 
The  welfare  of  your  family  requires 
that  you  select  your  flour  with  utmost 
care.  When  you  forget  to  insist  on 
a  known  brand,  you  are  open  to 
the  annoying  substitution  of  an 
inferior  product. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  Pillsbury’s 
Best  Flour  has  been  the  choice  of 
expert  cooks  and  bakers.  Today  it  is 
still  preferred  by  those  who  know  its 
purity  and  wholesomeness,  its 
wonderful  adaptability  to  all  kinds 
of  baking — bread,  cake  or  pastry. 


Even  though  you  may  buy  only  “a 
little  at  a  time,”  it  is  just  as  important 
today  as  ever  before  to  buy  the  best 
— Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 

The  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe  Method 
Here  is  a  newer,  better  way  of  baking  that  is  already 
endorsed  by  thousands  of  women.  The  Pillsbury  Basic 
Recipe  Method  shows  you  how  to  prepare  100 
delicious  foods  from  4  basic  recipes.  This  simple 
short-cut  saves  your  time  and  makes  it  easy  to 
prepare  a  wider  variety  of  foods.  And  it  proves 
beyond  question  that  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  ideal 
for  every  baking  purpose. 

Send  for  this  free  book  of  recipes 

The  whole  story,  ‘TOO  Foods  from  4  Basic  Recipes,” 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  Hundreds  of  women  tell  us 
it’s  a  cook  book  they  prize.  Address 


Pillsbury  flour  Mills  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


One  of  thejamily 


1*8  U  5.Pol.OtI 


Pillsbury’s  Family  of  Foods 

Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  '  Pancake  Flour 

Buckwheat  Pancake  Flour  *  Health  Bran  *  Wheat  Cereal 

Rye  Flour  *  Graham  Flour  *  Farina 


The  Sidewalk  Display  of  a  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Store 
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eauty 

Comfort 

Economy 

Dependability 

Performance 

So  Smooth  —  so  Powerful 


CHEVROLET 


“7" 


for  Economical  Transportation 


What  more  do  you  need 

in  an  automobile  ? 


—  at  these 

LowPrices! 

Touring  or  $ 

Roadster 

Coach  or  $  C 

Coupe*  043 

RmrDocr  $  I! 

Sedan  •  •  /|33 

Undau$765 

Vi'TonTruck$3  7  5 

1-Ton  Truck  $^Q  C 

Ch  aiiti  Only  “  ^ 

AN  prices  /.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich, 


QU  ALIT 


Because  no  other  car  provides  such  a 
remarkable  combination,  of  the  modem 
features  essential  to  motoring  satisfac¬ 
tion,  tens  of  thousands  are  daily  asking 
themselves:  “What  more  do  we  need  in 
an  automobile?” — and  are  promptly 
and  satisfactorily  answering  their  own 
question  by  purchasing  the  smoothest 
Chevrolet  in  Chevrolet  history! 

Brighter,  more  striking  Duco  colors — the  comfort 
and  smartness  of  enclosed  Fisher  bodies — time- 
proved  economy  and  dependability — brilliant 
acceleration,  effortless  control,  abundant  power, 
amazing  smoothness  at  every  speed — sturdiness 
and  ease  of  riding  that  make  it  a  joy  to  ride  over 
rough  country  roads — all  these  qualities  are  yours 
in  today’s  Chevrolet  at  Chevrolet’s  low  prices! 

See  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer!  Drive  this 
splendid  low-priced  quality  car!  Learn  why  it  is 
the  overwhelming  choice  of  buyers  everywhere! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Y  AT  LOW  COST 
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Looking,  Backward  at  the  Garden 

Interesting  Points  in  the  Season’s  Operations 
How  Interplanting  Works 


commended, 
season  as  I 


EATH'ER  CONDITIONS. — In  my  opin¬ 
ion  the  weather  is  the  leading  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  day;  it  is  discussed,  ques¬ 
tioned  and  complained  about  every 
day  in  the  year ;  occasionally  it  is 
Last  Spring  was  about  as  trying  a 
can  remember.  Nine  out  of  every 
ten  persons  one  met  were  complaining  about  it, 
and  many  remarked,  no  matter  how  hot  it 
cot  in  the  Summer  (if  it  ever  did  get  Summer 
time  again)  they  would  not  complain,  but  as  soon 
as  the  mercury  began  to  soar  in  the  nineties,  they 
were  the  first  to  find  fault.  And  yet  with  the  “back¬ 
ward'’  Spring,  there  were  only  a  few  days’  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  maturing  of  most  crops  in  1925  and 
1926.  For  instance  spinach  was  first  cut  in  1925, 
May  16;  in  1926,  May  19.  Sweet  corn  was  first 
pulled  on  July  15  in  1925,  and  on  July  IS  in  1926. 


INTERCROPPED  ASPARAGUS.— The  old  ques¬ 
tion,  how  to  get  the  “most”  out  of  the  “least,”  is  still 
before  us,  and  in  no  business  is  it  more  imperative 
than  in  growing  vegetables.  Many  persons  are  de¬ 
terred  from  planting  asparagus  roots  on  account  of 
the  expense  and  labor  before  there  is  any  remunera¬ 
tion.  If  they  will  adopt  the  plan  I  am  working  on, 
an  asparagus  bed  will  not  cost  one  cent  for  roots, 
fertilizer  or  labor,  from  the  time  the  ground  is 
plowed  until  the  first  asparagus  is  sold.  Now  don’t 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  some  sleight  of 
hand  work ;  it  is  only  using  our  “thinker”  and  look¬ 
ing  ahead,  not  backward.  One  thousand  one-year- 
old  asparagus  roots  were  purchased  for  $6.50.  They 
were  set  in  11  rows.  90  plants  in  each  row,  2 y2  ft. 
apart  in  row,  and  rows  4  ft.  apart.  That  gave  me 
10  4-ft.  spaces  between  the  11  rows  of  asparagus. 
The  first  week  in  May,  after  I  had  planted  the  as- 


been  good  for  most  vegetables  in  the  local  market 
with  the  exception  of  cabbage  which  is  lower  than 
I  have  known  in  some  time;  one  cent  per  pound  is 
all  we  can  get  for  it.  Sweet  corn  has  ranged  from 
$1.25  to  $2.50  per  hundred.  In  growing  string  beans, 
1  find  that  the  second  planting  is  very  apt  to  bring 
more  money  than  the  first  crop.  While  the  first 
picking  generally  brings  a  good  price,  the  second  and 
third  pickings  hardly  pay  for  the  labor.  As  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  my  neighbor,  who  raises  a  great  many 
beans,  sold  his  first  picking  for  $2.50  per  hamper, 
while  the  last  pickings  would  only  bring  60  cents. 
His  second  crop  averaged  $1.75,  and  off  one  acre  he 
sold  $264  worth.  Spinach  is  again  making  my 
claim  good  that  it  is  the  best  paying  crop  with  the 
least  expense  attached.  The  entire  Spring  crop 
sold  for  $1  per  hamper,  and  the  Fall  crop  is  now 
bringing  the  same.  When  my  early  potatoes  were 


Corn  Between  Asparagus  Rows.  Fig.  976  A  Field  of  Pansies.  Fig.  97S 


Asparagus  was  probably  the  most  backward  of  any 
crop,  still  they  all  matured  in  due  course  of  time 
and  about  as  bountifully  as  ever. 

INSECTS  AND  DISEASES.— -While  the  cold  wet 
weather  seemed  to  produce  more  cutworms  and  other 
insects  I  have  never  known  a  season  when  there  has 
been  less  disease  and  blight.  Last  season  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  blight  and  rust  on  the  celery. 
Although  the  plants  were  sprayed  from  seed  bed  to 
field  and  blighted  stalks  removed  it  was  impossible 
to  stop  it.  Only  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  when 
the  atmospheric  conditions  were  favorable,  did  the 
plants  put  on  new  life,  and  about  a  half  crop  was 
gathered.  This  year  the  celery  plants  have  not  been 
sprayed  once,  and  a  finer  crop  I  never  saw,  showing 
the  atmospheric  conditions  were  favorable  the  entire 
season. 


Spinach  Between  Peach  Trees.  Fig.  977 


paragus  roots  I  sowed  10  rows  of  spinach  seed  on 
five  of  these  spaces,  and  five  rows  of  early  sweet 
corn  was  planted  in  the  other  five  spaces.  (Fig.  976 
shows  the  corn  between  the  rows  of  asparagus.) 
After  these  two  crops  were  harvested,  five  rows  of 
sweet  corn  were  planted  on  July  1  where  the  10 
rows  of  spinach  were  cut,  and  spinach  seed  was  sown 
on  August  20  Avhere  the  early  sweet  corn  was 
pulled ;  $30  worth  of  sweet  corn  was  sold  off  this 
plot,  and  $35  Avorth  of  spinach.  The  cost  of  the 
asparagus  roots,  $6.50,  fertilizer  for  corn,  spinach 
and  asparagus,  $17.50 ;  plowing  ground  and  work- 
ing  spinach  and  corn  and  gathering  crop,  $27  (at 
50  cents  per  hour).  Allowing  20  hours’  Avork  for 
setting  and  hoeing  asparagus  outside  of  Avorking  the 
other  two  crops,  which  Avas  $10,  makes  the  total 
expense  for  one  year  $61,  while  $65  Avorth  Avas  taken 
off  the  plot.  Next  Spring  spinach  seed  Avill  be  sown 
on  the  10  spaces  between  the  asparagus  rows  so  the 
crop  can  be  removed  before  the  asparagus  tops  are 
large  enough  to  interfere  Avith  it.  I  am  confident 
that  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  the  second  year, 
so  that  in  the  Spring  of  192S,  when  the  first  cutting 
of  asparagus  is  made  it  will  not  have  cost  me  one 
cent. 

CROPS  BETWEEN  PEACH  TREES.  —  Fig.  977 
shows  how  the  space  between  three  rows  of  peach 
trees  was  utilized.  Spinach  Avas  sown  the  first  of 
May,  and  $55  worth  of  spinach  Avas  sold  off  in  June. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  two-year-old  peach 
trees  shown  in  Fig.  977,  planted  June  20,  15  ft. 
apart,  could  make  such  a  tremendous  growth  from 
June  20,  1926  to  September  29,  1926,  for  the  branches 
to  touch  each  other  across  the  spaces,  but  such  is 
the  fact.  You  Avill  notice  also  in  the  picture  that 
strawberries  are  growing  in  the  rows  of  peach  trees; 
$31  Avas  picked  off  the  three  rows  last  Spring. 

PANSY  PLANTS. — Most  off  the  least  was  certain¬ 
ly  exemplified  in  Fig.  97S ;  this  plot  is  25x35  ft.  It 
AA’as  sown  with  pansy  seed  August  1,  1925.  a  little 
too  early,  I  thought,  for  the  plants  Avere  in  full  bloom 
in  November  when  the  ground  froze,  and  the  plants 
had  to  be  covered  with  straw.  This  straw  Avas  re¬ 
moved  the  last  of  March,  1926,  and  $200  worth  of 
pansy  plants  were  sold  off  this  plot  in  April  and 
May.  The  plants  were  put  in  carriers,  one  dozen 
plants  in  each  and  sold  for  from  30  to  50  cents  per 
dozen.  Pansy  seed  was  sown  again  on  this  plot  Au¬ 
gust  8  this  year,  and  at  this  writing,  September  29, 
plants  are  looking  fine. 

LOCAL  PRICES. — As  a  general  thing  prices  have 


dug.  Fig.  979,  the  plot  was  sown  to  spinach  on  July 
20.  On  August  30  it  was  cut  and  sold  for  $1  per 
hamper.  The  same  day  the  ground  was  cultivated 
and  sown  with  spinach  again ;  this  crop  Avill  be  ready 
for  market  in  about  one  week,  not  a  sign  of  “yel¬ 
lows”  or  leaf  blight  on  Spring  or  Fall  crop.  The 
only  blight  I  had  during  the  entire  season  was  on 
Lima  beans  during  the  rainy  spell  in  August. 
Peaches  rotted  badly  also  at  that  time.  Not  a  sign 
of  a  Avorrn  in  the  sweet  corn  until  the  last  cutting, 
the  last  week  in  September. 

CAULIFLOWER  TROUBLE.— Can  anyone  explain 
why  caulifloAver  heads  so  unevenly?  The  first  to 
head  Avas  August  30,  then  a  few  more  along  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  the  majority  do  not  head  until  the 
middle  of  October  when  the  finest  heads  are  pro- 


Spinach  After  Early  Potatoes.  Fig.  979 
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duced.  The  plants  are  all  set  at  the  same  time,  July 
1.  If  this  occurred  once  in  a  while  1  would  think 
the  seed  had  got  mixed  with  an  early  variety,  but 
when  it  occurs  year  after  year,  I  am  at  loss  to 
explain  the  reason.  Having  no  spare  ground  to  plant 
my  cauliflower  on  this  season  it  occurred  to  me,  as 
the  onions  would  be  off  the  ground  by  August  1,  to 
plant  a  row  of  cauliflower  between  every  third  onion 
row  (the  onions  being  10  in.  apart)  which  I  did 
July  1.  The  result  is  I  have  never  had  a  better 
prospect  for  a  good  crop  than  at  the  present  time 
(September  30).  The  plants  are  very  large  and 
vigorous,  and  beginning  to  form  snow-white  heads. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  —  The  vegetable  plant 
business  has  surpassed  previous  years,  the  demand 
for  good  strong  plants  of  all  kinds  is  greater  each 
year.  I  could  not  -begin  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
had  to  turn  lots  of  people  away  disappointed.  Cer¬ 
tainly  here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  number  of 
people  to  make  some  money.  I  would  advise  start¬ 
ing  a  small  greenhouse,  and  adding  to  it  as  busi¬ 
ness  increases,  rather  than  depend  on  hot  manure 
to  make  hotbeds,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  manure  at  the  right  time. 

WILLIAM  PEKIvIXS. 


Questions  the  Christmas  Tree  Article 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  little  article  on  the 
Christmas  tree  industry  on  page  1239,  but  when  I  be¬ 
gan  to  check  up  the  figures  they  were  so  manifestly 
absurd  that  the  value  of  the  whole  thing  was  complete¬ 
ly  ruined.  The  article  states  that  2,720  trees  were 
planted  on  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  As  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  is  only  a  little  over  100  ft.  square  this  would  mean 
planting  these  trees  2  ft.  apart  each  way.  They  could 
be  planted  4  ft.  apart  on  an  acre,  but  I  would  imagine 
they  should  be  planted  at  least  8  ft.  apart  in  order  to 
make  a  good-looking  tree,  and  this  would  require  at 
least  four  acres. 

If  these  trees  could  be  actually  grown  in  this  manner 
it  would  mean,  according  to  the  figures,  about  $45  per 
year  pi*ofit  per  acre.  As  I  have  said,  however,  such 
inaccurate  statements  would  make  one  doubt  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  proposition.  P.  w.  haskins. 

Connecticut. 

HE  discrepancy  is  the  result,  I  think,  of  not 
taking  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  figures 
were  given  on  the  basis  of  one  acre.  In  all  of  our 
experimental  work  the  acre  is  used  as  the  basis  of 
computation.  If  you  will  get  a  copy  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  you  will  find,  on  page  SO,  the  figures  are  on  the 
basis  of  one  acre. 

The  figures  are  accurate.  They  would  probably 
not  be  applicable  to  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Here  we  are  in  the  heart  of  a  great  industrial  sec¬ 
tion,  where  there  is  considerable  demand  for  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  at  a  good  price.  There  are  no  native  woods 
of  evergreens  to  draw  on,  as  there  are  in  New 
York  and  the  New  England  States.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  every  Christmas  tree  planter  could  do  as 
well  as  we  did,  for  we  are  in  a  good  position  to  mar¬ 
ket  trees,  and  this  is  true  throughout  Ohio. 

Ohio  State  Forester.  edmuxd  seckest. 


Renting  Ground  for  Pea  Growing 

ERE  is  a  land  proposition  that  will  seem 
strange  to  many  of  our  readers  who  do  not  live 
in  sections  where  peas  are  grown  for  the  canneries : 

A  neighbor  of  mine  wants  to  hire  some  land  which 
joins  our  farm  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  first,  third 
and  fifth  years  he  puts  peas  in  for  New  York  market, 
the  second  and  fourth  years  I  have  land  for  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes  or  grain.  Will  the  peas  take  the  goodness  out  of 
the  soil  so  that  it  will  be  no  good  for  me,  or  will  it  be 
just  as  good  for  me  as  it  will  be  for  him?  I  pay  the 
rent  for  the  second  and  fourth  years  and  he  the  rest. 
I  can  get  all  the  pea  vines  I  want  during  the  picking 
season  ;  the  cost  will  be  nothing  but  the  drawing.  If 
I  get  these  and  run  them  into  the  silo  would  they  keep 
and  pay  me  for  doing  it?  The  only  way  I  can  get 
them  in  the  silo  is  to  run  them  through  a  blower ;  can 
cut  them  %  or  1  in.  long.  I  own  the  cutter  and  en¬ 
gine,  so  would  not  have  to  hire  any ;  would  have  to 
draw  these  vines  from  one  to  two  miles.  The  vines  are 
in  the  lot,  all  pulled  and  piled  up  in  small  piles,  c.  w.  L. 

The  average  farmer  will  wonder  why  this  pea 
grower  does  not  utilize  the  off  years  for  growing 
clover  or  some  -other  cover  crop  so  as  to  fit  the  land 
for  the  peas.  We  should  think  the  man  who  farms  in 
these  off  years  would  be  likely  to  injure  the  land 
for  peas  unless  held  down  by  some  crop  contract. 
Our  old  friend  H.  E.  Cox  answers  as  follows: 

Peas  to  be  harvested  for  the  canning  factory  being  a 
nitrogenous  crop  will  leave  the  land  in  ideal  condition 
for  the  corn  and  potato  crops,  both  as  to  soil  texture 
and  fertility.  If  this  crop  was  allowed  to  mature  the 
conditions  resulting  might  be  different,  as  it  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  seed  pod  plants  that  exhaust  the  soil.  I  suppose 
this  man  will  use  fertilizer  on  the  pea  crop.  Is  the 
land  in  sod  to  start  with  or  is  it  manured?  If  so  all 
the  better.  I  would  use  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate 
containing  some  nitrogen  on  the  corn  and  potato  crop. 
If  you  can  get  the  pea  vines  fresh  and  before  heating 
or  drying  out,  and  cut  them  into  the  silo,  tramping 
well  around  the  edges  of  the  silo  to  exclude  air,  it  is  a 
good  proposition,  for  pea  vine  silage  is  A-l  for  feeding. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y  H,  E.  COX. 


A  Veteran  Pear  Tree 

1AM  sending  you  a  few  pears,  also  a  picture  of  the 
tree  from  which  they  were  picked.  This  tree 
was  top-grafted  on  common  wild  tlioru,  the  union 
being  about  4  ft.  from  ground.  The  larger  branch  is 
about  12  in.  in  diameter,  while  the  thorn,  just  be¬ 
low-  the  union  is  about  7  in.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
age  of  the  tree,  but  it  was  grafted  by  my  brother 
some  time  previous  to  1S75.  It  has  borne  regularly 
for  many  years,  and  the  fruit  is  usually  much  larger 
than  the  samples  I  am  sending,  but  the  tree  is 
heavily  loaded  and  size  would  be  affected  also  by 
the  unusual  drought  of  the  past  season.  It  stands 
alone  in  a  meadow  on  the  old  Rice  homestead  at 
Wliitesville,  N.  Y.  We  have  always  called  them 
Flemish  Beauty  but  are  not  certain  of  the  variety. 


An  Oddly  Grafted  Pear  Tree,  Fig,  980 


I  consider  this  tree  something  unusual  and  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in  it.  w.  n.  kice. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  picture  of  this  tree  is  shown  at  Fig. 
980.  It  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  grafting.  The 
fruit  seems  to  be  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  instead  of 
Flemish  Beauty. 


The  Ephrata  Farmers’  Day 

IGHT  years  ago  a  bunch  of  farmers  decided  to 
have  some  sort  of  a  community  fair  of  their 
own  at  Ephrata,  a  town  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  The  matter  finally  crys¬ 
tallized  into  this  sort  of  an  arrangement :  the  mer¬ 
chants  gave  the  use  of  their  show  windows  for  dis¬ 
play  purposes,  and  contributed  some  of  the  money 
to  get  the  thing  started.  The  first  year  a  carnival 
and  some  objectionable  features  crept  in.  We  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  in  our  Grange,  and  decided  that 
the  next  year  it  should  be  free  from  such  things. 
We  did  keep  it  clean,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of 
financial  disaster  which  would  surely  follow-,  and 
we  scored  a  bigger  financial  success  than  in  the  first 
year.  Since  then  the  affair  has  been  practically  self- 
supporting. 

It  may  be  as  w*ell  to  explain  how  it  is  financed 
so  that  if  any  community  thinks  of  starting  a  fair 
ol  this  kind  they  will  know  how  to  go  about  it.  There 
is  no  admission  fee  or  entry  fee  of  any  kind,  save 
in  the  case  of  live  stock  which  is  entered  to  be  sold. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  fair  we  hold  a  sale  of  cattle 
which  have  been  exhibited.  There  is  a  fixed  charge 
on  merchandise  which  is  entered  for  exhibit  on  the 
streets,  such  as  automobiles,  etc.,  but  each  merchant 
is  privileged  to  display  any  merchandise  he  cares  to 
exhibit,  in  front  of  his  own  store,  without  fees. 

The  main  street  for  a  space  of  tw-o  long  blocks 
is  roped  off,  and  all  traffic  is  diverted  around  it. 
Within  this  space  different  organizations  erect 
booths  for  the  sale  of  edibles,  fancy  work,  homemade 
candies,  etc.  These  organizations,  such  as  the 
Grange,  the  Farm  Women’s  Society,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Reserves,  the  various  aid  societies  of  the  churches, 
the  Sunday  school  classes,  all  offer  their  various 
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wares  to  the  hungry  crow-ds.  Half  of  their  net  profit 
goes  to  the  farmers’  day  treasury.  Nothing  is  do¬ 
nated,  ei  erj  thing  is  paid  for,  and  what  is  left  of 
their  gross  receipts,  after  all  bills  are  paid,  is  di 
vided  as  above  stated.  The  affairs  draw  very  large 
crowds.  Ephrata  is  a  town  of  about  3,500  people 
yet  it  is  estimated  that  on  the  closing  day  at  least 
30,000  people  visited  the  fair. 

The  Grange  women  decided  to  serve  oyster  soup 
one  day,  vegetable  soup  the  next,  and  on  the  closing 
day  a  great  local  delicacy,  known  as  chicken-corn 
soup,  along  with  these  they  served  sandwiches,  cof¬ 
fee,  etc.,  to  make  a  full  meal.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  describe  how  they  went  about  the  chicken-corn 
soup  proposition.  Some  of  our  members  bought  up 
125  chickens.  They  gathered  at  our  place  where  our 
big  butchering  kettle  had  been  set  up  with  a  good 
lively  fire  under  it;  two  men  killed  the  chickens, 
other  men  scalded  and  picked  them,  the  women 
dressed  them,  and  in  short  order  they  were  ready. 
They  -were  taken  to  a  butcher  at  Ephrata,  who  put 
them  in  his  big  ice  box.  Next  morning  the  women 
went  there,  cooked  the  chickens  in  his  big  steam  ket¬ 
tle,  stripped  the  flesh  off,  the  butcher  ran  it  through 
his  big  sausage  chopper,  set  it  again  in  the  ice  box, 
and  the  main  ingredient  of  the  soup  was  ready  for 
use  when  wanted.  All  the  other  organizations  of¬ 
fered  some  special  dish  that  would  appeal  to  the 
hungry,  or  those  with  a  sweet  tooth. 

There  was  a  very  creditable  poultry  show,  and  a 
dog  show,  all  being  developed  from  smaller  shows 
in  previous  years.  We  give  cash  premiums  and  rib¬ 
bons  for  everything,  and  the  flower  show,  owing  to 
oui  lm\  ing  had  no  frost  yet,  would  have  done  credit 
to  many  big  horticultural  shows.  We  run  two 
classes  in  flowers;  professional  and  amateur. 

Here  is  the  way  in  which  the  affair  is  run.  The 
president  appoints  one  man  as  the  head  of  each  com¬ 
mittee,  or  woman,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  in  turn 
appoint  their  own  assistants ;  each  committeeman 
receives  the  goods  in  his  department,  and  sees  that 
they  are  properly  displayed,  giving  the  exhibitor  a 
receipt  for  his  exhibit.  For  a  space  of  six  blocks, 
each  show  window  has  a  part  of  the  exhibit  and  for 
the  canned  goods  exhibit  one  of  our  furniture  deal¬ 
ers  moves  his  stock  back,  and  gives  us  the  use  of 
both  his  big  windows  and  part  of  the  store  room. 
The  canned  goods  exhibit  is  one  of  the  very  great 
drawing  cards.  The  women  of  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  excel  in  the  art  of  preserving  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  the  rivalry  is  keen  for  the  coveted  blue 
ribbons,  more  so  than  for  the  substantial  cash  prizes 
given  for  each  class,  and  also  for  the  silver  cup 
given  for  the  best  general  display  of  canned  goods. 
There  is  also  a  cup  for  the  best  and  largest  assort¬ 
ment  of  garden  products  grown  by  any  one  person, 
which  stimulates  the  growing  of  new  vegetables. 
The  woman  who  won  the  cup  last  year,  exhibited  29 
varieties  of  vegetables. 

There  are  also  three  prizes  (cash)  for  the  best 
decorated  booth  of  the  various  organizations,  which 
insures  an  attractive  appearance  for  the  section  in 
which  the  booths  are  located,  and  three  prizes,  also 
cash,  for  the  best  decorated  window  by  any  organiza¬ 
tion.  Last  year  the  Society  of  Farm  Women  won 
first  prize  by  exhibiting  an  old-fashioned  wedding 
feast,  which  was  surely  hard  on  the  men  spectators, 
who  complained  that  their  mouths  watered  at  the 
sight  of  the  heavily  laden  table. 

The  financial  success  of  these  shows  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  clean  fairs  and  clean  amusements.  No 
objectionable  feature  is  allowed  to  creep  in.  No 
•carnival,  no  fakers,  no  fortune  tellers  can  get  a 
foothold,  and  the  community  spirit  developed  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  affair  for  farmers,  managed  and 
staged  by  farmers,  is  truly  wonderful.  Since  Ephrata 
took  the  lead,  there  have  been  eight  of  these  com¬ 
munity  affairs  started  in  Lancaster  County,  and  all 
are  successful.  z,,  r. 


A  Novel  Way  To  Thrash 

Mho  can  beat  this?  A  bright  idea  came  to. a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bethel  thrashing  ring  of  West  Harrison 
township,  Paulding  Co.,  Ohio,  while  trying  to  thrash 
a  field  of  oats  that  had  stood  in  mud  and  water  part 
of  these  last  two  months  of  almost  constant  rain  or 
fog.  The  wet  straw  would  clog  up  the  separator  and 
cause  much  delay,  so  a  buzz  saw  operated  by  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  independent  of  the  separator  and  tractor 
was  put  alongside  of  the  separator.  As  the  bundle 
wagons  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  separator  from 
the  buzz  saw  the  men  would  throw  all  the  good  sheaves 
of  oats  directly  in  the  separator,  and  all  the  sheaves 
with  the  wet  rooted  butts  were  thrown  over  the  separa¬ 
tor  to  the  man  who  operated  the  buzz  saw,  and  he 
would  saw  off  the  butts  from  the  sheaf  of  oats,  then 
throw  the  heads  in  the  separator,  and  the  rotten  straw 
was  carried  away  from  the  saw  to  a  pile  nearby  by  an¬ 
other  man. 

This  rotten  straw  could  be  put  directly  on  manure 
spreader  and  hauled  out  on  farm  if  help  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  drive  spreader  and  one  handling  of  rotten 
straw  could  be  eliminated.  c.  0.  D. 
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That  Blight-proof  Potato 

\  X  /E  have  spoken  several  times  about  a  so-called 
VV blight-proof  potato  which  we  have  grown  for 
several  years  at  Hope  Farm.  Now  at  Fig.  981  is 
shown  a  vine  of  this  variety  (dug  October  6)  and  a 
few  of  the  potatoes.  The  measuring  tape  (50  in.) 
«dves  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  vine  and  of  the  tubers. 
II  is  easy  to  see  that  the  vine  is  in  good  condition. 
It  was  green  and  still  growing  when  dug.  Right 
alongside  is  an  acre  of  Green  Mountain  potatoes— cer¬ 
tified  seed,  well  planted  and  dusted  to  prevent  blight. 
These  Green  Mountains  went  down  with  the  disease 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  live  vines  of  ordinary  varieties  any¬ 
where  in  our  section.  For  several  years  past  this 
variety  has  acted  in  just  this  way— it  has  gone 
right  through  the  blight  which  killed  other  varieties 
and  always  turned  up  smiling.  It  is  called  Northern 
Spy.  We  first  obtained  seed  from  a  farmer  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Tradition  has  it  that  this  Northern  Spy 
came  originally  from  an  old  English  variety  known 
as  Northern  Star.  The  tubers  are  pink  in  color  and 
inclined  to  grow  together.  It  is  naturally  a  late 
variety  and  seems  rarely  to  make  its  full  glow  th  in 
our  locality.  The  tuber  is  not  of  highest  quality,  and 
requires  a  longer  boiling  than  most  laiieties  in 
order  to  make  the  tubers  edible.  The 
vines  are  very  tough  and  strong,  and 
are  rarely  eaten  by  insects.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  seedsman  will  have  a  small  stock 
for  sale  this  year.  We  doubt  if  this 
Northern  Spy  will  ever  be  called  very 
suitable  for  a  large  crop  variety  but  for 
garden  culture,  especially  where  rather 
inferior  care  is  given.  Northern  Spy 
has  a  place.  We  find  that  in  Northern 
Maine  and  in  New  Brunswick  there 
are  several  varieties  or  strains  that  are 
practically  bliglit-proof — that  is,  they 
continue  green  and  strong  long  after 
other  varieties  around  them  have  gone 
down.  No  one  seems  to  know  where 
they  came  from  except  in  one  case, 
where  a  farmer  found  several  hills  of 
Green  Mountain  thrifty  and  healthy, 
after  all  the  rest  of  the  field  had  gone 
down.  These  hills  were  marked  and 
the  tubers  used  for  seed.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  this  quality  of  resisting  blight  was 
found  in  the  next  crop,  though  the  type 
of  plant  and  tuber  was  somewhat 
changed.  The  scientists  have  done 
some  very  interesting  work  along  this 
line.  We  shall  soon  print  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  letter  from  Prof.  Donald  Red¬ 
dick  of  Cornell  in  which  he  discusses 
this  matter  in  detail. 


“They  levelled  off  a  piece  of  ground,  about  25  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  dug  two  trenches  in  the  shape  of 
a  cross  on  this  area.  They  then  put  a  post  about 
12  ft.  high  at  the  junction  of  the  trenches.  The 
wood  was  cut,  from  the  surrounding  forest,  into  4-ft. 
cordwood  lengths,  and,  beginning  at  the  center,  was 
idled  around  the  post,  standing  on  end.  As  the  first 
layer  was  built  out  from  the  center,  the  trenches 
underneath  were  filled  with  dry  wood,  so  that  they 
could  readily  be  fired.  On  top  of  the  first  layer  was 
placed  another,  still  on  end,  and  on  top  of  that  a 
third,  the  three  tiers  forming  a  mound  like  an  old- 
fashioned  beehive. 

“The  wood  was  then  covered  with  green  branches 
and  earth,  making  a  covering  a  foot  or  more  deep, 
sufficient  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  wood.  Fires 
were  then  lighted  in  the  four  trenches,  the  draft  go¬ 
ing  up  the  sides  of  the  post  in  the  central  pit.  After 
the  fires  were  well  started,  the  draft  was  regulated 
so  as  to  prevent  too  rapid  combustion.  The  burn¬ 
ing  usually  took  seven  or  eight  days,  a  constant 
watch  had  to  be  kept  to  maintain  the  proper  combus¬ 
tion.  The  art  of  the  trade  was  in  this  regulation  to 
cause  charring,  but  not  burning.” 

This  industry  is  coming  to  be  one  of  the  forgotten 
relies  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  One  who 


The  Old  Charcoal  Burning 
Industry 


THERE  has  recently  been  printed  an 
interesting  article  on  the  vanished 
charcoal  industry  in  the  highlands  of 
the  Hudson.  This  is  sent  out  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park.  It  is  stated  that  a 
rambler  in  the  wooded  hills  of  the  Hudson  highlands 
will  frequently  come  upon  little  places  where  in 
former  years  charcoal  was  burned.  This  was  a 
great  industry  some  years  ago.  The  charcoal  was 
used  as  fuel  in  the  old-fashioned  iron  foundries, 
many  of  which  were  formerly  found  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  So  completely  has  this  industry  disappeared 
that  there  are  now  few  people  who  realize  that  parts 
of  the  Hudson  Valley  are  very  rich  in  iron,  so  that 
iron  mines  were  quite  frequently  found  in  the  old 
days.  These  iron  mines  were  put  out  of  business 
when  the  rich  iron  ores  in  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  were  brought  into  use.  It  is  possible  that 
in  the  future  there  may  be  found  such  a  demand  for 
iron  and  steel  that  this  old  industry  will  return  to 
the  Hudson  Valley;  in  fact,  it  is  said  that  one  mine 
is  still  operating.  This  is  located  just  back  of  Fort 
Montgomery,  and  there  is  a  shaft  there,  probably 
one  of  the  deepest  in  the  country.  This  mine  was 
first  -opened  shortly  after  the  Revolution  and  has 
now  sunk  about  5,000  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  There  are  vast  stores  of  iron  still  in  these 
hills,  although  the  cost  of  getting  it  out  is  too  great 
to  compete  with  the  work  in  other  sections.  Char¬ 
coal  was  needed  in  this  iron  industry.  The  Avood 
grown  on  these  hills  Avas  used  for  making  charcoal. 

The  first  charcoal  burners  Avere  Germans  avIio 
seemed  to  have  been  brought  over  for  the  purpose 
of  starting  this  industry.  They  followed  methods 
Avliich  had  been  practiced  by  their  ancestors  for 
nearly  twenty  centuries  and  these  methods  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows: 


Vine  and  Tubers  of  Northern  Spy  Potato,  Bug  October  6,  in  a  Field  Where  Other 

Varieties  Died  in  August.  Fig.  9S1 


rambles  through  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  Avill, 
from  time  to  time  come  upon  these  open  places 
where  the  charcoal  Avas  burned  and  will  also  come 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  houses  in  which  the  miners 
and  workers  lived.  This  is  the  only  evidence  left  of 
Avliat  Avas  once  a  rich  and  promising  industry.  It 
is  now  merely  evidence  of  the  Avay  industry  in  one 
part  of  the  country  has  been  ruined  by  developments 
in  some  far  distant  part  of  the  country. 


Some  Suggestions  on  Selling  Apples 

'HE  tremendous  crop  of  apples  Avhich  must  be 
marketed  this  Winter  will  demand  the  most  de¬ 
termined  efforts  of  the  growers  in  selling  if  it  is  to 
be  handled  at  a  profit.  The  scheme  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  which  is  now  in  operation  Avill  undoubted¬ 
ly  of  its  own  accord  increase  markedly  the  volume 
of  sales,  but  advertising  alone  is  not  enough.  We 
may  learn  much  by  an  examination  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales  plans  of  other  national  advertisers. 

How  many  national  advertisers  are  depending  on 
advertising  alone  for  their  sales?  We  can  name 
none  except  perhaps  the  manufacturers  of  certain 
brands  of  tobacco.  And  today  a  man  came  and  pre¬ 
sented  me  Avitli  a  bag  of  a  new  brand  of  tobacco  re¬ 
cently  advertised  on  a  national  scale.  So  even  the 
tobacco  manufacturers  avIio  depend  almost  entirely 
on  adA'ertising  recognize  that  in  the  case  of  a  neAV 
brand  something  else  is  needed. 

In  every  large  city  today  an  army  of  men  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  canvassing,  going  from  office  to  office  and 
from  door  to  dooi\  selling  where  possible,  getting 
leads  from  satisfied  customers,  making  their  prod¬ 


ucts  known,  making  return  calls,  giving  service,  do¬ 
ing  favors — and  getting  business.  They  do  get  busi¬ 
ness.  Almost  without  exception  the  vast  organiza¬ 
tions  Avliich  are  manufacturing  household  conven¬ 
iences,  vacuum  cleaners,  washing  machines,  re¬ 
frigerators,  oil  burners,  typewriters,  filing  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  thousand  other  things,  are  built  on  the 
patient  effort,  combined  Avi'th  varying  degree  of  good 
salesmanship,  of  these  men  who  are  convassing. 
They  sell  everything  from  neckties  to  automobiles 
and  houses. 

Why  not  apples?  At  first  glance  many  difficulties 
appear.  “These  manufacturers  Avho  are  sending  out 
canvassers  are  all  big  and  rich  and  can  pay  high 
salaries  to  their  men,”  you  may  think.  “Hoav  can 
we  get  salesmen?”  “How  can  Ave  deliver  the  fruit?” 
“Hoav  can  Ave  get  into  these  big  city  offices?”  “There 
isn’t  any  city  close  to  me.”  “What  shall  I  say  when 
the  lady  opens  the  door?” 

These  questions  can  all  be  answered.  Remember 
this,  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  loA’e  a  good 
apple.  They  have  a  vi\Td  recollection  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  flavor  of  those  apples  that  grew  on  that  tree 
back  of  the  barn  when  they  AA'ere  youngsters  on  the 
farm,  or  they  remember  that  bushel  of  Staymans 
the  cousin  in  ^  irginia  sends  them  at  Christmas.  And 
remember  this,  that  eA’ery  man  or  wo- 
man  under  the  sun  lo\'es  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing. 

Suppose  some  morning  you  start  out 
with  a  traveling  bag  full  of  ripe,  clean, 
mellow  Staymans  or  Grimes  or  De¬ 
licious  or  Avhatever  you  have.  Go 
wliereA’er  it  is  most  convenient.  The 
scheme  will  AA’ork  in  the  largest  city  or 
the  smallest  town.  Go  into  the  first  of¬ 
fice  you  see  whether  it  is  a  bank  or  a 
laundry  or  a  store  or  a  junk  shop.  Stop 
the  first  person  you  see  and  hand  him 
an  apple.  Cut  it  open  for  him  AA'ith  a 
clean  knife  and  ask  him  to  taste  it 
right  there.  Few  can  refuse  a  request 
like  that.  Ask  him  if  he  likes  it. 
Would  he  like  another?  Wouldn't  he 
like  to  have  a  box  like  that  delivered 
at  his  home  at  less  than  it  Avould  cost 
him  to  buy  ordinary  apples  at  the 
store?  Of  course  he  would.  Take  his 
money.  If  the  balance  of  the  office 
force  is  not  standing  in  line  for  their 
free  apples  by  this  time  it  will  only  be 
because  the  boss  is  Avatching  them,  but 
ten  to  one  the  boss  will  be  first  in  the 
line.  If  he  isn’t,  ask  the  secretary  to 
take  one  in  to  him  and  he  will  be  out 
in  a  minute  or  else  invite  you  in.  The 
beauty  of  it  is  that  you  are  selling  an 
article  which  everyone  in  the  office 
needs  and  which  everyone  fi'om  the  ele¬ 
vator  man  to  the  president  of  the  firm 
is  able  to  buy.  A  beautiful  apple  will 
open  nearly  any  door  to  you  and  the 
gift  of  an  apple  will  enlist  the  aid  of 
those  avIio  are  paid  to  keep  salesmen  away. 

A  feAV  days  in  this  sort  of  work  will  give  you 
enough  experience  to  train  another  salesman  to  do 
the  same  thing  and  then  another  and  another  until 
your  force  is  large  enough  to  handle  the  crop  to  be 
disposed  of.  Salesmen  for  this  sort  of  work  can  be 
easily  obtained  from  classified  advertising  in  the 
daily  papers.  Select  young  fellows  who  look  honest 
but  avIio  haven’t  had  much  experience  in  selling. 
Pay  them  a  small  salary  for  a  feAV  days  until  they 
can  see  Iioav  it  is  done  and  then  put  them  on  a 
straight  commission  basis.  Allow  them  to  make  a 
good  sum  and  don  t  cut  down  on  the  commission 
Avhen  they  begin  to  make  more  money  than  you  can 
make.  Remember  that  they  are  moving  your  crop 
and  that  you  have  adjusted  your  price  to  alloAA’  for 
the  commission.  A  printed  postal  should  be  left  after 
each  sale  to  -make  reorders  easy  and  to  encourage 
satisfied  customers  to  recommend  other  prospects. 

Deliveries  must  be  made  promptly  and  each  pack¬ 
age  must  be  as  represented  by  the  sample.  One 
package  containing  culls  may  spoil  a  hundred  future 
sales.  If  direct  delivery  by  truck  is  not  practical, 
parcel  post  may  be  used.  In  this  case,  howe\rer,  a 
great  economy  may  be  effected  by  hauling  the  pack¬ 
ages  to  the  city  post  office  and  taking  advantage  of 
Zone  1  rates. 

The  ideas  suggested  may  be  applied  to  the  disposal 
of  a  crop  of  50  bushels  as  well  as  the  contents  of  an 
immense  storage  house,  or  to  the  products  of  a  big 
co-operative  organization,  which  could  employ  an  ex¬ 
perienced  sales  supervisor.  Canvassing  is  hard  work 
but  combined  with  salesmanship  it  sells. 

NeAV  Jersey.  Julian  f.  miller. 
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Dynamite  isn’t  all 
there  is  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  blasting  job 

A  good,  clean  shot  depends  upon  com¬ 
plete  detonation  caused  by  using  reli¬ 
able  blasting  accessories.  Why  incur  the 
risk  of  failure  of  your  blasting  work  by 
using  uncertain  accessories?  The  appar¬ 
ent  saving  (if  any  at  all)  is  insignificant. 
Du  Pont  Blasting  Accessories  are  always 
dependable,  thereby  ensuring  the  success¬ 
ful  shot. 

Du  Pont  Blasting  Accessories  are  made 
specifically  for  use  with  du  Pont  Explo¬ 
sives.  Fuse,  blasting  caps,  blasting  ma¬ 
chines — all  accessories,  in  fact — are  given 
the  most  thorough  inspection  at  every 
step  of  manufacture.  In  the  field  their 
action  is  constantly  watched  by  experts 
to  see  that  du  Pont  Blasting  Accessories 
are  kept  up  to  the  required  standards. 

Du  Pont  Explosives  and  du  Pont  Blasting 
Accessories  are  the  most  reliable,  effective 
and  economical  combination  to  use  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  blasting  job.  Why 
experiment  ? 

Write  for  free  copy  of  Blasting  Accessories 
Catalog  descriptive  of  them  and  how  to 
use  them  efficiently. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Equitable  Bldg.  Fulton  Bldg. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harvey  Bldg. 

Boston,  Mass. 


125  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP  IN  TH£  SERVICE  OF  INDUSTRY 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
trnd  others  with“HerculesJS»i 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op4| 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  EasvJ 
- vrttl 
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Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


rite  Quick  for  Agent’sOffer 

Big:  profits  wf th  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free* 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Savad  $22.05,”  says  I.  F.  Fisher,  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save. 
I  We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
1  of  Farm, Poultry, Lawn  Fence, Posts,Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  BOX230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


Free  Catalog 


In  colors  explains 
how  you  can  save 


money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

48  Elm  St.,Quiocy 


G  UASANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  American  Fence  your 
dealer  will  give  you  our  written  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  outlast  or  equal  in  service 
any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equalize 
wires  and  used  under  the  sameconditions. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “Fencing  for  Profits.” 

Banner  Steel  Posts 

“The  Post  with  the  Steel  Backbone.”  Railroad  rail  design. 
Large,  slit-winged  anchor  plate  roots  firmly  into  the  ground. 

See  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Vicinity 

Other  Sales  Offices: 

Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo',  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul, Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver, Salt  Lake  City 


American  Steei  &  Wire  Company 


The  Apple  Crop;  How  to 

Use  It 

Apple  Snow.  —  Parc  and  core  three 
large  tart  apples,  but  do  not  peel.  Stew 
or  steam  till  soft,  then  rub  through  a  fine 
sieve.  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  till 
stiff,  then  add  one-half  cup  of  powdered 
sugar,  beat  again,  then  add  the  apple, 
and  beat  until  like  snow.  Pile  lightly 
in  a  glass  dish,  and  garnish  with  red 
jelly.  Serve  with  boiled  custard  made 
with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs. 

Friar’s  Omelet. — Steam  tart  apples, 
mash,  and  drain  quite  dry.  Take  one  pint 
of  the  pulp,  and  mix  with  it  the  yolks 
of  three  well-beaten  eggs,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon;  then 
add  the  beaten  whites.  Brown  one  cup 
of  soft  fine  bread  crumbs  in  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter  in  a  frying-pan.  Butter 
a  plain  mold  thickly  with  cold  butter, 
and  sprinkle  over  the  sides  and  bottom 
as  many  of  the  browned  crumbs  as  will 
adhere.  Fill  with  the  prepared  apple 
mixture,  and  bake  20  minutes.  When 
cold,  turn  on  a  platter  and  serve  with 
cream.  It  may  also  be  baked  in  a  pud¬ 
ding  dish,  and  eaten  hot. 

Apple  Tapioca  Pudding.  —  Wash 
three-fourths  cup  of  pearl  tapioca.  Pour 
one  quart  of  boiling  water  over  it,  add 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  and  cook  in  the 
double  boiler  until  transparent,  stirring 
frequently.  Pare  and  core  six  or  seven 
apples,  put  them  in  a  baking  dish,  and 
iill  the  cores  with  sugar  and  a  squeeze  of 
lemon  juice.  Pour  the  tapioca  over  all, 
and  bake  until  the  apples  are  well  cooked. 
Serve  hot  or  cold,  with  sugar  and  cream. 
Sometimes  the  apples  are  sliced,  and 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  sprin¬ 
kled  with  sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  the 
tapioca  poured  over  and  baked. 

Marlborough  Pie. — Measure  two  cups 
of  hot  apple  sauce,  unsweetened,  and  stir 
in  two  tablespoons  butter.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  add  1%  cups  of  sugar, 
and  beat  well.  Mix  this  with  the  apple 
sauce,  which  should  be  cold,  then  stir  in 
the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  half  the 
grated  rind,  and  one-lialf  cup  of  cracker 
crumbs,  rolled  fine.  Put  this  mixture  in 
a  pie  plate  lined  with  rich  pastry,  and 
bake,  then  cover  with  a  meringue  made 
from  the  four  egg  whites  and  four  table¬ 
spoons  powdered  sugar,  flavored  with  the 
juice  of  one-half  lemon.  Brown  the 
meringue  slightly ;  serve  cold. 

A  Cellar  Apple  Room 

I  would  like  to  make  a  storage  for  ap¬ 
ples  iu  my  cellar.  Would  you  advise  what 
ventilation  I  would  need,  and  how  to  get 
same?  I  would  partition  off  one  corner 
of  cellar.  I  have  steam  heat  in  cellar, 
boiler  asbestos  covered.  The  cellar  has 
been  always  dry  and  rather  warm,  even 
bofore  I  put  in  steam  plant.  c.  W. 

East  Haddam,  Conn. 

You  need  both  insulation  and  ventila¬ 
tion.  For  the  former  try  sheathing  the 
studding  with  celotex  or  some  other 
pressed  fiber  board  of  that  type.  Screen 
the  windows  into  the  room  and  arrange 
a  series  of  pulleys  so  that  you  can  open 
and  close  the  window  from  the  basement 
without  having  to  climb  over  the  apples 
in  storage.  Open  the  window  on  cool 
nights  and  close  it  during  warm  days. 

Crates  are  much  better  for  storing  than 
barrels  or  bins.  With  bushel  crates 
piled  eight  high  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  450  bushels  in  the  space.  Practically 
300  bushels  would  probably  be  capacity. 

II.  B.  T. 


Late  Blight  of  Potatoes 

AYe  have  a  variety  of  potatoes,  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  which  shrivel  up  and 
die,  while  others  of  the  same  kind  are 
nice  and  green.  The  tubers  get  rust 
spots  in  the  sprout  eyes.  Irish  Cobblers 
get  rust  spots  on  the  tubers  around  the 
stem.  I  should  like  to  know  the  remedy 
if  there  is  any.  A.  J.  s. 

Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 

The  trouble  may  be  late  blight,  the 
most  important  disease  of  potatoes,  which 
attacks  leaves,  stems  and  tubers.  The 
leaves  and  stems  may  either  rot  or  shrivel 
and  die  according  as  the  weather  is 
humid  or  not.  On  the  tubers  small 
black  spots  are  first  seen,  which  when 
cut  into  have  a  reddish  color.  Spraying 
with  Bordeaux  4-4-50,  and  dusting  with 
copper-lime  dust  early  in  the  season  are 
recommended.  This  late,  the  only  help 
is  to  sort  out  the  diseased  tubers  to  keep 
the  others  from  contracting  disease  in 
storage.  h.  b.  t. 


Laxly. 

CROPS 

fancy- 

PRICES 

Truck  farmers,  fruit  growers,  poultry 
raisers  and  live  stock  producers  are  pros¬ 
pering  in  the  L.  &N.-served  South  because 
of  the  mild  climate,  the  all-year  growing 
season  and  the  constantly  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  their  products.  Snow  and  ice  are 
unknown  in  most  sections  of  the  South¬ 
land,  labor  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  are  excellent  and  moderate 
in  price.  For  full  particulars  about  the 
Southland  as  a  i  . 

place  to  live  and 
prosper,  write 
to  G.  A.  Park, 
today.  General 
Immigration  & 

Industrial  Agt., 

Louisville  & 

Nashville  .Rail¬ 
road,  Dept.RN-3 , 

Louisville,  Ky. 


EDWARDS 
■metal 
■roofs 


Make  Your  Money  Go  Farther  V 

Save  the  middleman’s  profit  by  buying  direct  from* 
us  at  factory  prices.  Get  better  quality,  lasting  satis¬ 
faction.  We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own 
sheets,  control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO"  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized 
Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made 
Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get  better 
value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  metal 
roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  wonder- 
f  fully  low  prices,  lasting  satisfac- 

■*_  tion.  Ask  for  Roofing  Book  No. 

"  “0  o  173>  or  for  Gar*e°  Book. 

SAMPLES  &  THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

D  r-  1123-1173  Butler  St. 

Roofing  Book  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Develop  a  Nut  Trade 

There  is  much  talk  about  work-at-home 
schemes.  They  generally  prove  sad  fail¬ 
ures.  I  think  there  is  a  better  chance 
for  many  in  preparing  and  selling  nuts. 
As  evidence  I  recall  talking  to  a  thrifty 
housewife  near  Ilockport,  Ind.  Their 
small  farm  on  the  Ohio  River  has  nearly 
two  dozen  pecan  trees :  one  is  125  ft.  high, 
bearing  as  much  as.  450  lbs.  of  nutsv  and 
lias  never  missed  a  crop  since  1852. 
These,  with  the  crop  from  her  other  trees, 
represent  a  wealth  encircled  by  a  thin 
shell  that  keeps  man  from  realizing  on 
his  possessions.  If  these  natural  seedling 
nuts  were  offered  on  the  market  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  14  to  20  cents  per  lb.,  mostly 
10  cents,  but  this  thrifty  woman  engi¬ 
neers  her  affairs  so  she  doesn’t  need  to 
call  on  Congress  to  enforce  a  buyer  of 
pecans  to  pay-what  she  thinks  is  enough 
to  keep  her  the  balance  of  the  year.  In 
her  own  words  I'll  tell  her  tale  of  suc¬ 
cessful  pecan  marketing. 

“I  have  got  things  arranged  so  that  my 
hoys  stay  home  during  the  long  Winter 
evenings  and  help  me  crack  pecans  in¬ 
stead  of  loafing  at  the  country  store  or 
idling  time  away.  Then  I  and  my  hus¬ 
band  crack  all  the  time  we  can.” 

“How  much  do  you  get  for  your  ker¬ 
nels?”  I  asked. 

“One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound  in  Evansville.” 

“How  much  do  they  crack?” 

“About  half  kernels,  so  you  see  we  are 
making  some  savings  by  cracking  the 
nuts.” 

I  learned  that  many  of  the  owners  of 
seedling  native  pecan  groves  do  the  same 
thing.  Then  I  thought  of  the  vast  crop 
of  black  walnuts  that  go  to  waste  in  the 
North  because  few  people  care  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  cracking  the  hard-shelled 
nuts.  We  are  having  a  bumper  crop  this 
year,  and  must  it  waste  because  a  con¬ 
necting  link  cannot  be  obtained  to  get 
it  in  a  marketable  shape  at  a  profit?  I 
thought  of  the  days  when  mother  and 
us  kids  used  to  crack  walnuts  and  sell 
the  meats  or  rather  trade  them  for  pen¬ 
ny  oranges  at  the  local  grocery  store. 
Little  fruit  was  bought  in  our  home,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  waste  of  money  when 
plenty  of  good  pork  and  potatoes  were 
wasting  in  the  cellar.  Mother  believed 
that  oranges  were  good  for  us,  and  she 
used  this  method  to  gain  her  end.  Nuts 
were  considered  of  no  market  value  so  no 
objection  was  made  to  our  cracking  them 
for  this  purpose.  I  also  recall  an  ambi¬ 
tious  schoolgirl  near  home  who  sold  .$2S 
worth  of  kernels  of  black  walnuts  from 
one  tree  in  a  year. 

But  comes  the  retort  ‘‘it's  hard,  slow 
work.”  Sure  thing,  so  is  the  road  out  of 
the  depths  to  success,  but  a  better  situa¬ 
tion  is  at  hand.  An  inventive  mind  has 
created  a  hand  cracker  for  black  walnuts, 
one  that  a  person  can  crack  nearly  a 
bushel  an  hour.  Picking  will  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  but  nothing  like  the  cracking  because 
this  cracker  breaks  the  shell  so  the  ker¬ 
nels  can  be  extracted  with  ease  compared 
to  Ihe  old  method  of  cracking. 

What  can  one  realize  on  a  bushel  of 
nuts?  Thee  seedling  nuts  crack  about  8 
lbs.  per  bushel.  This  greatly  depends  on 
the  moisture  content  of  the  nut.  After 
the  nut  dries  out  it  is  advisable  to  soak 
them  12  to  36  hours  before  cracking.  This 
bring  back  the  kernel  which  may  have 
started  to  lose  weight,  and  assists  in 
cracking  to  a  great  extent.  If  the  shell 
is  dry  and  brittle  it  goes  to  bits,  whereas 
if  moist  it  breaks  in  larger  pieces. 

What  is  the  market  condition  for  these 
kernels?  We  have  known  these  meats 
to  bring  as  much  at  $1.50  per  lb.  retail, 
but  60  to  SO  cents  per  lb.  is  a  good  gen¬ 
eral  price.  The  demand  is  great  all  over 
the  country,  and  any  farmer’s  wife  could 
arrange  with  her  local  store,  baker, 
candy  or  ice  cream  maker  to  take  them. 
Then  again,  education  can  be  started  to 
use  them  as  a  staple  article  of  diet,  since 
it  is  more  possible  to  get  to  the  kernel 
through  the  thick  hard  shell.  I  think  I 
have  given  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
something  to  think  about,  and  sincerely 
believe  that  anyone  making  the  small  in- 
venstment  required  to  get  a  hand  nut¬ 
cracker  will  profit  by  it  and  feel  they 
have  something  better  than  the  mail-order 
work-at-home  scheme. 

Pennsylvania.  JOHN  w.  hershey. 


Phylloxera  on  Grapevine 

I  send  a  few  Clinton  grape  leaves. 
What  is  the  disease  affecting  them? 
What  formula  of  spray  should  I  use? 

Park  Ridge,  N.  J.  mrs.  j.  d.  c. 

The  enclosed  leaves  of  Clinton  grapes 
showed  the  galls  of  the  grape-root  louse 
or  phylloxera.  This  pest  is  exceedingly 
troublesome  in  France  and  in  California. 
In  occasional  seasons  it  appears  quite 
numerous  on  certain  American  cultivated 
varieties,  as  Clinton,  Delaware,  etc.  The 
louse  on  the  roots  results  in  4he  forma¬ 
tion  of  tubercles  and  here  it  is  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  injury  occurs.  It 
has  been  four  or  five  years  since  this 
pest  has  shown  in  abundance  in  the 
East.  Unfortunately  nothing  can  be  done 
economically  to  check  its  spread,  al¬ 
though  in  parts  of  California  frequent 
irrigations  seem  to  be  somewhat  effective 
in  checking  its  range.  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  the  presence  of  galls  on  the 
leaves  will  gradually  disappear  without 
the  invention  of  man,  and  the  vines  will 
go  on  in  an  apparently  normal  manner. 
In  short  the  injury  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  Vines  affected  with  the  pest 
several  times  within  the  past  20  years 
are  now  no  different  in  any  respect  from 
those  that  were  unaffected.  F.  E.  G. 


Regarding'  Ethylene  Gas 

Some  time  ago  I  noticed  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  on  blanching  celery  with  ethylene 
gas.  I  have  been  unable  to  secure  this 
gas  from  our  local  hospital,  and  a  prom¬ 
inent  physician  in  our  town  said  it  was 
too  dangerous  to  handle.  G.  c.  G. 

Sunbury,  Pa. 

Ethylene  is  used  as  an  anaesthetic,  but 
workers  in  blanching  celery  have  worked 
all  day  in  cars  receiving  the  treatment 
with  no  discomfort.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  difference  between  the  concentration 
required  in  putting  a  person  to  sleep  and 
the  1  to  1.000  concentration  used  in  cel¬ 
ery  blanching.  The  only  practical  danger 
lies  in  the  fire  hazard  that  is  present 
with  high  concentrations  of  the  gas.  Fire 
should  be  kept  away,  but  there  is  no 
risk  in  such  weak  mixtures  as  used  in 
practice.  H.  B.  T. 
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Kelly  Cortland AppkTrees 

DearTender,  Juicy, Delicious  Fruit 


KELLY  Cortland  apples  inherit  their  delight¬ 
ful  flavor  and  rich,  red  color  from  one 
parent,  the  famed  Macintosh ;  and  they 
keep  like  a  late  apple  because  these  trees  are 
bred  also  from  the  hardy  Ben  Davis. 

The  Kelly  Cortland  Apple  is  even  larger  than 
the  popular  Macintosh.  Its  flesh  is  fine  and 
crisp,  yet  unusually  tender  and  juicy. 

And  you  don’t  lose  many  Kelly  Cortland 
apples  from  falling  and  bruising — the  sturdy 
stem  holds  these  apples  on  the  trees  when  strong 
winds  blow.  That  means  more  apples  to  sell 
and  more  profit  for  you. 

Kelly  Cortlands,  like  many  thousands  of  other 
Kelly  trees,  are  certified  to  be  True-to-Name  by 
Dr.  Shaw  and  his  corps  of  examiners  from  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  You 
are  sure  of  the  right  fruit  when  you  plant  any 
variety  of  Kelly  trees. 

Order  Now  ior  Fall  and  Spring  Planting 

From  present  indications  there  will  not  be  enough 
Cortland  apple  trees  to  supply  the  demand.  Be  sure 
of  yours — order  early.  Write  now  for  your  copy  ot 
the  Kelly  Catalog  and  price  list. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

^  CeAiMiadr 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


This  "True 
to-Name" 
Lead  Seal 
Stays  on 
the  Tree. 


Brings 
You  the 


KEIN 

XHiivr 


/GUARANTEED  with  a  bond  not  to  shrink,  fade, 
vl  or  rough  up  after  washing— or  you  can  get  your 
money  back!  Color,  appearance  and  feel  of  soft, 
suedelike  buckskin— *  and  wears  like  leather.  Big, 
roomy,  strongly  built.  Double  stitched  seams.  Over¬ 
size  button-through  flap  pockets.  Send  $4  and  your 
collar  size  to  Buck  Skein  Joe,  c  o  Lustberg  Nast  Co., 
Inc.,  Dept.Yll,  329  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FREE  CATALOG  —  “Buck  Skein  Joe’s 
Family  Album"  showing  Buck  Skein  Shirts, 
Jackets  and  BUCK  JACK,  the  glorified 
Lumber  jacket.  Write  for  a  copy  — now. 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


A  new  creation  originating 
on  Hope  Farm  and  now 
offered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  extremely 
hardy,  succeeding 
where  other  varieties 
will  fail.  A  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  luscious 
and  of  most  delightful 
pleasing  llavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  list  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peaeli 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
Beauty  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants, 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  of  our  catalog  awaits  you.  Write  l  or  it  today. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


35,000  WINDOW  SASH 

Less  than  Cost  of  Glass 
Used  in  Government  Army  Base 

THE  glass  alone  in  this  sash  would  cost  more  than 
we  ask  for  tlie  entire  sash.  Each  sash  contains 
6  panes  of  glass  10  by  15  inches.  Size  of  sash  overall, 
34  B.  x  SIW  inches. 


Price  in  lots  of  100  or  more . «Oe  each 

Price  in  lots  of  50  or  more  . <>5c  each 

Price  in  lots  of  12  or  more . VMeeach 

Price  in  lots  of  6  or  more . tit c  each 


Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO„  Cresskill.  N.  J- 

Lumber  and  sash  circular  sent  on  request. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Maloney’s 

Trees  -  Shrubs 

CERTIFIED— GUARANTEED 

Write  for  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

108  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants 

For  October  and  November  Planting 

Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  Bleeding  Heart,  Phlox,  Canterbury 
Hells,  Hardy  Larkspur  and  over  80  others,  all  perfectly 
hardy,  living  outdoors  during  winter,— will  bloom  next 
summer.  Also  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape,  Asparagus,  Hedge  plants; 
lto-es,  Pansies,  Shrubs,  Tulips,  Hyacinths.  Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  1..  SQUIRES.  Hampton  Hays,  1..  I  ,  N  Y  . 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberri  es— the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md- 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  I{es'weeperl  u 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  SS3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Do  you  want  a  farm  or  winter  home  in  the  south  ? 


Splendid  opportunities  for  market  gardening,  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  dairying,  general  fanning,  poultry  and  live  stock 
raising.  Full  particulars  write,  Development  Dept.  Sea¬ 
board  Air  Line  By.,  ltoom  204  Liberty  Bank  Bldg-.,  Savannah, Ga. 


$10  per  Acre- 


6  FARMS,  good  location, 
iiUJTS.  Particulars.  Ralph  Dart 


good  build 

Jefferson,  N  Y 


SALESMEN 

this  time  of  year. 


•  To  sell  our  All  Rubber  SnoShu. 

#  Takes  place  of  Overshoes 
and  Rubber  Boots.  Big  sales 

S^OSIU  ’S,  Rockland,  Muss. 


Mlicjp  |  nt/pro  new  popular,  also  world’s  best  stand- 
UolU  LUYClOf  ard  music,  10c  per  copv. 


WEASNER  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Catalog  free. 

Buffalo,  New  York 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

CUTHBERT,  LATHAM,  HERBERT.  KING,  ST.  REGIS, 
IDAHO  and  MARLBORO  for  Fall  planting.  True-to- 
nanie,  disease-free  and  well  graded.  Also  fruit  trees, 
shrubs  and  perennials.  Catalog. 

GEO.  1>.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 


CORN  HUSKERS 

That  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature 

Chicopee  Coro  Hu&kor  Co.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30  th  St..  NL  Y. 
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Good 

underwear 

to  work  in 


and  it  saves 


you  money 


First  of  all,  Hanes  is  warm. 
It  turns  away  bitter  winter 
winds  without  smothering 
you  when  the  weather  is 
moderate. 

It’s  fine  to  work  in  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  your  muscles 
a  chance.  Fits  snugly  all 
over  with  plenty  of  elas¬ 
ticity. 

Fine  materials,  splendid 
workmanship  all  through. 
Hanes  is  guaranteed  to 
stand  more  wear  and  more 
washing  than  any  other 
underwear  at  the  price. 

Fit  yourself  out  with 
Hanes  now  before  winter 
really  starts.  Heavy  weight 
or  lighter,  with  long  or 
short  sleeves.  Fit  the  boys 
and  children  with  Hanes 
union  suits.  Sizes  correctly 
marked  and  union  suits 
have  trunk  measure  too. 

If  your  regular  store 
doesn’t  carry  Hanes,  write 
to  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


J  Hanes  Collarettes  are  cut  to 
size.  A  40  suit  has  a  40  collar¬ 
ette.  Won’t  roll  or  gap  open. 

O  Hanes  Cuffs  won’t  pull  off. 

They  snug  the  wrist.  Rein¬ 
forced  on  the  end  to  prevent 
raveling. 

*5  Hanes  Elastic  Shoulders  give 
with  every  movement,  because 
they’re  made  with  a  service¬ 
doubling  lap  seam.  Comfortable. 
Strong. 


^  Hanes  Closed  Crotch  really 
stays  closed.  Crotch  can’t  bind, 
for  Hanes  is  fitted  by  trunk 
measurement,  as  well  as  chest. 

E?  Hanes  Elastic  Ankles  never 
bunch  over  the  shoe-tops.  No 
ugly  pucker  showing  under  socks. 


November  6,  1920 

Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


Hinder  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Paying  Pupils’  Board 

Is  the  district  obliged  to  pay  a  child’s 
board  and  transportation  for  going  to 
school  when  the  district  is  thrown  up  and 
has  no  school?  I  have  a  little  girl  nine 
years  of  age,  who  has  always  made  her 
home  with  me  when  her  father  was  alive, 
and  since  his  death  four  years  ago.  A 
year  ago  her  mother  married  another  man 
and  I  let  her  stay  with  her  mother  so  as 
to  be  near  to  school  and  have  good  care. 
I  have  to  pay  board  there  for  her,  and 
clothe  her.  The  district  voted  that  the 
children  should  be  sent  to  school  and 
have  their  way  paid,  and  the  trustee  will 
not  pay  me  anything  as  the  child  is  not 
mine,  is  only  making  her  home  here. 
What  can  I  do?  b.  m. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  fact  that  your  child  is  inquired  to 
live  elsewhere  in  order  to  attend  school 
is  quite  conclusive  proof  that  your  dis¬ 
trict  should  not  have  been  given  up. 
When  consolidation  results  in  such  hard¬ 
ships  it  is  probable  that  the  local  school 
should  be  reopened  at  once. 

A  district  is  not  required  to  pay  board 
for  any  child  but  transportation  should 
be  provided  when  necessary.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  may  require 
transportation  in  a  contract  district. 
When  a  district  votes  to  close  its  school 
it  should  make  provision  for  necessary 
transportation.  A  district  cannot  con¬ 
tract  without  the  approval  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  and  such  approval 
may  be  withheld  unless  necessary  trans¬ 
portation  is  provided  for.  D.  B.  D. 


Children  Walk  to  Distant 
School 

We  have  four  children  going  to  school. 
We  live  on  a  town  line  road  between  two 
townships.  Our  township  has  closed  all 
but  one  district  school,  and  has  sold  the 
buildings,  and  the  township  trustees  are 
compelling  our  children  to  walk  two  miles 
to  this  one-room  school.  The  other  school 
is  being  run  as  a  centralized  high  school. 
Could  you  help  save  these  little  ones  from 
walking  that  distance?  o.  B.  w. 

Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  your  situation 
clearly  at  this  distance.  As  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  proposition  your  children  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  consideration  that  is  ac¬ 
corded  all  other  children  of  the  district 
(at  the  hands  of  your  township  trustees). 
I  would  advise  that  you  counsel  with 
other  influential  farmers  in  your  own 
township  and  appear  as  a  committee  be¬ 
fore  a  meeting  of  your  township  trustees. 
If  you  are  convinced  that  you  cannot 
obtain  justice  from  your  local  school  au¬ 
thorities  you  may  appeal  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  of  your  State. 

D.  B.  D. 


Abandoned  School  Building 

In  a  case  where  15  acres  wTere  deeded 
to  district  for  school  purposes,  this  dis¬ 
trict  is  run  out,  and  no  chance  of  opening 
a  school,  as  it  is  cheaper  to  contract  my 
three  children.  The  building  is  all  gone, 
glass  out  and  even  parts  and  doors 
stolen.  It  would  be  a  useless  expense 
even  to  try  to  repair  and  hold  school. 
We  could  use  this  building  and  want  your 
official  opinion  on  my  using  or  tearing  it 
down  for  use.  Would  a  vote  of  taxpayers 
be  sufficient  to  give  this  to  me?  L.  J.  M. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  voters  of  your  district  may  author¬ 
ize  the  sale  of  the  old  school  building, 
which  no  doubt  has  been  condemned  by 
the  district  superintendent.  Adequate 
facilities  for  the  instruction  of  all  pupils 
in  the  district  is  the  prime  requirement 
of  the  education  law  so  far  as  the  district 
is  concerned.  In  lieu  of  maintaining  a 
school  a  district  may  contract  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  pupils  in  another  dis¬ 
trict.  D.  B.  D. 


Legal  Notice;  Right  to  Vote 

1.  I  inclose  notice  of  special  school 
meeting.  Is  this  notice  legally  signed? 

2.  Does  a  woman  have  a  right  to  vote 
where  the  husband  owns  all  the  property, 
and  they  have  an  adopted  child  attending 
school  over  a  year?  3.  What  would  the 
result  be  at  the  meeting  when  19  votes 
were  cast,  12  yes,  six  no,  one  blank  vote? 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  E.  II. 

1.  The  special  school  meeting  notice 
which  you  inclosed  was  not  signed  legal¬ 
ly,  since  no  name,  but  only  the  office  of 
“trustee”  appears  written  out.  But  I 
believe  that  the  legality  of  the  meeting  it¬ 
self  would  be  sustained  provided  that 
adequate  notification  had  been  extended 
to  the  qualified  voters  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict. 


2.  A  child  which  has  been  legally 
adopted  assumes  the  legal  status  of  an 
own  child.  The  adopted  mother  under 
the  above  circumstances  has  a  right  to 
vote  at  school  meeting  provided  the  child 
shall  have  attended  school  in  the  district 
for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  year. 

3.  A  proposition  is  carried  when  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  votes  cast  are  marked  “yes.” 

D.  B.*D. 


Teacher’s  Authority 

In  the  district  where  I  reside  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  it  was  voted  to  have 
the  teacher  take  her  dinner  to  the  school- 
house  and  eat  it  there  instead  of  goin- 
home  for  same.  She  will  not  allow  the 
children  to  come  to  school  till  9  o’clock. 
Can  she  stop  them  from  going  to  the 
sclioolhouse  till  then?  This  morning 
there  were  two  little  girls  here  and  as 
one  of  them  has  to  come  one  mile  she  has 
to  depend  on  some  place  to  stay.  The 
teacher  came  here  and  accused  my  wife  of 
keeping  them  past  school  time  as  I  guess 
our  clock  was  a  little  slow.  l.  w. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  trustee,  not  the  teacher,  has  au¬ 
thority  to  determine  the  time  when  chil¬ 
dren  may  come  to  school.  I  have  never- 
heard  of  any  such  restriction  as  you  re¬ 
port  being  imposed.  A  conference  with 
your  trustee  should  result  in  school  chil¬ 
dren  being  permitted  to  come  on  the 
school  grounds  at  all  reasonable  times. 

D.  B.  D. 

Long  Range  Weather 
Reports 

After  noticing  the  weather  conditions 
as  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  past  two  seasons  from  what  we  have 
had  for  the  ox-dinary  conditions,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities,  I  have  become  very  much 
interested  over  those  facts,  or  rules  which 
the  scientists  have  given,  concerning  the 
effect  the  waters  of  the  ocean  have  upon 
the  continent.  Last  Summer  I  noticed 
that  the  evaporation  took  away  more  of 
the  water  than  it  has  ordinarily,  because 
the  streams  and  rivers  would  seem  to 
lower  back  to  normal  level  after  a  storm 
in  about  half  the  time  it  used  to.  I  do 
not  understand  the  reason  why  cyclones 
are  a  sign  of  a  hard  Winter,  but  they 
have  been  more  this  Summer  than  last 
year,  and  a  good  sign  of  a  hard  Winter 
which  I  have  noticed  this  season,  is 
extra  thick  corn  husks,  which  were  also 
as  thick  last  Fall.  The  main  fact  I 
wish  to  impress  is  what  those  scientists 
have  to  claim  about  the  next  Summer  be¬ 
ing  a  cold  season  ;  the  law  or  rule  which 
they  have  to  claim  as  the  cause  of  these 
conditions,  by  the  way  the  ocean  waters 
affect  the  weather  conditions  of  the  con¬ 
tinents,  seem  to  be  very  broad  rules  or 
reasons  to  consider.  I  believe  there  should 
be  extra  efforts  put  forth  to  impress  the 
people  to  at  least  partly  prepare  for  such 
conditions.  One  main  thing  I  would  con¬ 
sider  worthwhile  for  you  to  print  more 
articles  throughout  the  Winter  which  will 
suggest  relying  more  on  the  raising  of 
those  crops  which  will  stand  a  cold  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  mature  enough  even  if  we  do 
have  a  harder  Summer  than  this  one  just 
past.  HUBERT  ANGELL. 

New  York. 

We  would  not  advise  that  much  cred¬ 
ence  be  placed  on  forecasts  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  the 
great  publicity  given  by  the  press  to  the 
sensational  forecasts  and  effusions  of  so- 
called  long-range  forecasters  is  likely  un¬ 
duly  to  alarm  certain  credulous  people  who 
are  not  in  a  position  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  advices  and  warning  emanating 
from  the  government  and  such  as  are 
made  to  appear  as  having  authoritative 
sanction  by  the  self-constituted,  so-called 
meteorologists  and  forecasters.  Of  course 
the  advertisement  given  by  press  notices 
is  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  sensational 
forecasters  of  the  type  in  question. 

The  Weather  Bureau  does  not  attempt 
to  make  weather  forecasts  for  long  per¬ 
iods  in  advance.  The  subject  of  long- 
range  weather  forecasting  is  one  that 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  our  scien¬ 
tists  for  many  years,  and  thus  far  no  laws 
of  weather  sequences  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  whereby  reliable  weather  forecasts 
for  long  periods  in  advance  can  be  made. 
Reputable  scientists  throughout  the  world 
agree  that  the  development  of  meteoro¬ 
logical  science,  up  to  the  present  time, 
does  not  admit  of  the  making  of  fore¬ 
casts  of  this  character  that  are  at  all 
trustworthy.  C.  F.  MARVIN. 

Chief  of  Weather  Bureau. 


“What  is  your  favorite  flower?”  “I 
don’t  want  to  seem  cold  and  unsentimen¬ 
tal,”  answered  Farmer  Cox-ntossel,  “but 
there’s  nothin’  that  cheei-s  me  up  like  a 
good,  healthy  potato  blossom.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 
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To  Florida  on  a  Truck 

Part  II 

Once  when  we  stopped  for  water,  the 
ns«rht  framed  a  pretty  picture  for  me,  a 
bi<^  white  house  with  French  windows, 
•ilF  lighted  up  and  a  man  and  girl  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  open  doorway.  It  looked  so  in¬ 
vitin'’  I  wondered  what  would  happen  if 
I  went  in  and  asked  for  that  fabled  south¬ 
ern  hospitality.  . 

We  camped  soon  after  this  behind  a 
store  and  dance  hall,  where  we  were 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  music  from  a 
mechanical  piano.  When  morning  came, 
and  we  looked  about  vs  we  found  our 
camp  was  in  a  wonder  spot.  It  was  high 
up  in  the  hills,  with  timbered  slopes  all 
about,  and  the  air  cool  and  invigorating, 
so  different  from  the  hot  lowlands.  We 
found  a  bit  of  romance  here,  too.  The 
man  at  the  garage,  on  hearing  our  ex¬ 
clamations  of  delight  about  the  place,  of¬ 
fered  to  sell  us  his  share  in  the  business. 
He  said  he  had  been  married  the  night 
before  and  didn’t  know  how  “the  old 

man”  would  take  it.  Whether  it  was  her 
or  his  “old  man”  he  didn’t  state,  but 

evidently  he  considered  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valor.  However,  the 

woman  in  the  store  belonged  to  that  fel¬ 
lowship  who  spend  the  Winter  in  Florida. 
How  many  we  found,  and  in  such  unex¬ 
pected  places !  She  told  us  tales  that 

made  us  want  to  push  on.  Then,  too,  she 
said  the  Winters  in  that  part  of  Virginia 
were  cold,  and  being  originally  a  New 
York  woman  we  thought  she  probably 
knew  what  she  was  talking  about. 

The  road  lay  all  this  day  in  pretty 

country  among  friendly  people  and  at 
nine  o'clock  we  crossed  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock  and  entered  historic  Fredericksburg. 
We  found  a  tourist  camp,  pitched  our 
tent  and  went  to  bed.  But  no  such  scene 
greeted  us  as  did  the  morning  before ; 
level  as  a  table,  not  a  bit  of  shade  and 
hotter  than  tire.  We  had  to  stay  there 
until  three  o’clock,  as  there  was  some  re¬ 
pair  work  to  be  done,  and  the  spare  tire 
to  be  fixed.  But  I  considered  the  time 
well  spent,  for  I  met  a  character  whom 
I  hope  some  day  to  use  in  a  book.  I  shall 
give  his  real  name,  because  it  adds  to  the 
picture,  and  since  neither  he  nor  his  folks 
could  read  or  write,  1  shall  be  giving  no 
offense.  If  any  relative  of  his  should 
read  this  I  hope  they  will  take  shame  to 
themselves  and  help  him. 

When  we  were  getting  breakfast  that 
morning  he  appeared  from  nowhere,  a 
chap  about  four  feet  high,  nine  years  old, 
I  should  have  said,  though  he  claimed  to 
be  eleven,  with  a  cigarette  hanging  from 
his  loAver  lip.  In  all  the  time  we  were 
there  I  never  saw  him  without  that  ciga¬ 
rette  or  some  “baccy  ”  as  he  called  it,  in 
his  mouth.  I  first  knew  of  his  presence 
by  his  asking  me  what  kind  of  a  car  we 
were  driving.  Quite  a  few  minutes  later 
he  asked  me  again  and  I  said,  “Can’t  you 
read?  It’s  right  on  the  front  of  it.”  He 
was  silent  after  that,  but  I  didn’t  know 
until  his  brothers  joined  him  that  he 
could  not  read.  Those  three  lads,  eleven 
nine  and  seven,  stood  in  front  of  our  au¬ 
tomobile  and  tried  to  figure  out  from  our 
number  plate  where  we  were  from.  At 
last  they  decided  it  read  “Tennessee.” 
This  I  indignantly  denied  and  said  “Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  can’t  you  read?”  “No,  ma’am,” 
came  the  quiet  reply.  But  Willet,  that 
was  his  name,  Willet  Richards,  was  ad¬ 
venturing  farther.  “Where’s  that?”  he 
said.  I  tried  to  explain,  but  the  idea  of 
the  distance  was  beyond  him.  “We’re  from 
Alexandria,”  he  said,  “and  that’s  fur 
enough  for  me  to  travel.” 

He  seemed  to  like  to  be  with  us,  just 
hanging  around,  asking  questions  and 
playing  very  happily  with  Son  who  is  six 
years  younger.  But  his  mother  didn’t 
want  him  there,  and  I  kept  hearing, 
“Willet,  Willet,”  in  tones  none  too  sweet, 
though  it  was  some  time  before  I  saw  her. 
What  a  shock  !  She  was  very  stout,  her 
gray  hair  bobbed  to  her  neck  in  curls 
just  like  a  little  girl’s.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  black  dress  and  gray  bedroom  slip¬ 
pers.  When  Willet  heard  her  call  he’d 
stay  right  there  until  she  had  called 
three  or  four  times.  Then  he  would  rise 
wearily,  say  “What  do  you  suppose  that 
woman  wants  now?”  and  saunter  over  to 
their  shack.  Just  before  we  left  he 
walked  up  the  road  a  little  way  and 
brought  us  back  a  pail  of  nice  spring  wa¬ 
ter.  This  seemed  to  rouse  his  mother’s 
ire  particularly  and  when  he  returned 
she  was  waiting  with  a  club.  As  soon  as 
lie  appeared  she  was  after  him,  shriek¬ 
ing,  “You  get  in  the  house,  or  I'll  knock 
your  brains  out,”  and  he,  knowing  full 
well  she  couldn’t  catch  him ;  kept  two 
jumps  ahead  of  her  all  the  time.  But  he 
didn’t  appear  to  be  hurrying  and  as  we 
drove  out  of  the  camp  and  he  turned  to 
wave  goodby,  I  heard  him  say  to  his 
mother  in  his  customary  drawl,  “What’s 
the  matter  with  you,  woman?”  I  couldn’t 
help  laughing,  but  how  I  did  wish  1  could 
take  him  along  and  give,  him  a  chance. 
Stunted  by  tobacco,  illiterate,  with  no 
home  life  at  all,  what  kind  of  a  man  will 
he  make? 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  uneventful, 
and  we  camped  that  night  in  a  church¬ 
yard.  But  the  next  day  was  far  from 
uneventful.  We  got  into  Richmond  final¬ 
ly  and  bought  some  steak.  IIow  good  that 
did  taste,  the  first  time  we  had  eaten  beef 
on  the  way !  Then  when  we  were  about 
five  miles  out  of  Richmond  the  truck 
gave  a  terrible  shudder  and  stopped.  We 
investigated  and  found  to  our  horror  the 
front- universal  joint  broken.  Nothing  to 
do  but  go  back  to  Richmond  and  get  an- 
( Continued  on  Page  1431) 


RYS  LER50 

Standardized  Quality 


(  What  your  own  eyes  see  | 
will  make  you  choose  the  Chrysler  “50” 


FINEST  of  FOURS 


F.O.B.  DETROIT 

FOR  COUPE 

The  Chrysler  plan  of  Quality 
Standardization  differs  from, 
and  is  superior  to,  ordinary 
manufacturing  practice  and 
methods,  because  it  demands 
fixed  and  inflexible  quality 
standards  which  enforce  the 
same  scrupulously  close  limits 
— the  same  rigid  rule  of  engi¬ 
neering  exactness  —  the  same 
absolute  accuracy  and  preci¬ 
sion  of  alignment  and  assem¬ 
blage — in  the  measurement,  the 
machining  and  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  every  part,  practice 
and  process  in  four  lines  of 
Chrysler  cars— “50”,  “60”, 
“70”,  and  Imperial  “80”— -so 
that  each  individual  car  shall  be 
the  Supreme  Value  in  its  own 
class. 


Coupe 

Coach 

Sedan 


$750 

780 

830 


All  Prices  f.o.  b.  Detroit,  subject 
to  Federal  excise  tax. 


If  you  are  attracted  by  the  Chrysler 
“50”  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
your  choice,  in  any  event,  must  be 
made  among  five  cars.  Only  four  four- 
cylinder  cars  other  than 
the  Chrysler  “50”  are  now 
being  built  in  quantity. 

You  will  be  rushed  to  a 
decision  by  the  startling 
character  of  the  contrast.  The  mere 
appearance  and  dimensions  of  the 
Chrysler  “50”  alone  will  startle  you 
by  comparison — its  family  seating 
proportions,  its  size,  and  its  marked 
beauty  of  design,  finish  and  fittings. 

But  the  vital  thing  is  the  contrast 
in  performance — the  power  and 
speed  of  50  miles  and  more  per  hour; 
the  acceleration  of  the  Chrysler  “50” 
— 5  to  25  miles  in  8  seconds;  and 
above  all,  the  ease  with  which  it 
travels. 

Never,  it  seems  to  us,  was  it  so  easy 
for  the  buyer  to  make  sure  that  his 
money  is  buying  the  utmost  as  in  con¬ 
trast  between  the  “50”  and  all  others. 


CHRYSLER  SALES  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONT. 


CHRYSLER  MODEL  NUMBERS  MEAN  MILES  PER  HOUR 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Tlie  marketing  of  the  apple  crop  this 
year  is  a  subject  which  is  discussed  in 
nearly  every  farm  periodical  and  trade 
paper.  The  large  crop  is  very  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed,  consequently  small  as  well  as 
large  markets  are  unusually  well  supplied 
as  many  growers  lind  that  their  home 
markets  net  them  better  returns  than 
when  freight  and  other  charges  have  to  be 
deducted  when  they  ship  a  considerable 
distance.  Most  of  the  papers  agree  that 
more  advertising  is  necessary  and  an  or¬ 
ganization  for  nation-wide  advertising  has 
been  organized  recently  that  apples 
should  be  more  closely  graded  than  usual 
and  the  culls  kept  at  home  and  that  much 
depends  on  foreign  markets  if  we  are  to 
move  the  entire  crop.  Under  exisiting 
conditions  it  would  see  i  the  best  policy 
to  move  the  apples  as  fast  as  the  market 
will  absorb  them  rather  than  holding 
them  with  the  idea  of  a  material  advance 
in  price  later  in  the  season.  Philadelphia 
buyers  are  taking  a  limited  amount  of 
fancy  large  apples,  or  in  other  words  the 
buyers  know  that  there  are  plenty  of  ap¬ 
ples  and  they  are  looking  for  the  best. 
Fancy  Delicious  brought  only  $1  a 
bushel  and  large  Staymans  $3  a_  barrel. 
Cranberries  recently  advanced  50c  per 
% -barrel  crate  to  $3.50  to  $4.50.  Late 
varieties  have  begun  to  come  in  and  a 
better  demand  is  reported  on  good  quality 
stock.  The  grape  crop  this  year  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  expectations  in  eastern  districts 
and  prices  are  low,  two-quart  climax 
baskets  selling  15  to  16c  and  12-quart 
climax  baskets  of  Concords  selling  50  to 
60c.  The  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
crop  is  double  that  of  last  year  and  the 
Michigan  crop  is  nearly  trebled.  A 
few  New  York  State  Elberta  peaches  con¬ 
tinue  to  arrive,  selling  $1  to  $1.25  a 
bushel.  The  melon  market  is  confined 
principally  to  Honey  Dews  from  Colo¬ 
rado.  Long  Island  is  the  home  of  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts  which  bring  around  20c  a 
quart  in  Dock  Street.  Nearby^and  Long 
Island  cauliflower  ranged  $1.25  to  $1.75 
a  crate.  Nearby  farms  are  still  supply¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  vegetables  but  a 
good  deal  are  on  the  tag  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Sweet  corn  is  practically  done,  also 
ripe  tomatoes.  Eggplant  and  peppers 
will  not  last  much  longer  and  Lima  beaus 
have  been  hit  by  the  frost.  The  closing 
of  the  nearby  tomato  season  has  left  the 
market  open  for  western  tomatoes,  Cali¬ 
fornia  stock  and  hothouse  tomatoes  from 
Ohio  supplying  the  needs  of  the  trade. 
Most  of  the  green  beans  are  very  ordi¬ 
nary  with  North  Carolina  stock  selling  up 
to  $1  per  % -barrel  hamper  and  50c  to 
$1.25  a  bushel  was  received  for  Virginia 
beans.  A  better  demand  for  spinach  ac¬ 
companied  the  cooler  weather  and^  sales 
on  celery  were  also  stimulated.  Yellow 
sweet  potatoes  have  been  bringing  low 
prices,  50  to  75c  per  %-bushel  basket. 
Mushrooms  prices  dropped  under  larger 
offerings.  Peas  are  coming  from  the  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  district  at  the  present  time  and 
California  is  shipping  heavily  of  lettuce, 
Iceberg  type  selling  around  $3.50  a  crate 
of  three  to  five  dozen  heads.  _  Potatoes 
have  been  holding  up  well  with  Maine 
Green  Mountains  selling  $4.50  to  $4.75 
per  150-lb.  sack  and  York  State  round 
whites  around  $4.20  a  sack. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  has  been  a  very  good  outlet  for 
the  better  grades  of  eggs  and  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  2c  a  dozen  during  the  week  on 
top  grades.  Fresh  extra  firsts  were  quot¬ 
ed  at  50c  a  dozen  after  the  advance  and 
firsts  44  to  45c.  Some  carefully  selected 
candled  eggs  in  cases  brought  53  to  56c 
and  those  selected  for  the  carton  trade 
ranged  58  to  63c.  The  market  on  the 
lower  grades,  however,  was  very  dull  and 
no  advance  was  recorded,  in  fact  dealers 
were  glad  to  move  seconds  at  32  to  34c. 
Egg  receipts  in  Philadelphia  to  date  since 
Januai-y  1  are  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago,  1,418,000  cases  compared  with  1,430,- 
000  cas  s  in  1925  for  the  same  period  and 
statistics  on  cold  storage  holdings  show 
very  little  difference.  On  October  25, 
Philadelphia  warehouses  were  reported  to 
contain  226,203  cases  of  eggs,  compared 
with  254,228  cases  last  year  on  the  same 
date  and  the  difference  in  holdings  for  10 
principal  markets  is  only  325,000  cases, 
the  stock  being  the  smaller  this  season. 

The  average  offerings  of  live  poultry 
have  not  been  of  the  type  to  attract  buy¬ 
ers  and  the  market  ruled  weak  even  on 
fancy  large  fowl  which  dropped  lc  a  lb. 
to  31  to  32c.  Common  fowl  averaged 
about  24c.  Poor  stock  is  moving  very 
slowly,  the  poor  and  thin  Leghorn  fowl 
selling  as  low  as  15c  a  lb.,  while  average 
run  brought  only  20c  and  fancy  Leghorns 
seldom  exceeded  25c  a  lb.  Chickens  sold 
slowly  also,  Plymouth  Rocks  selling  up 
to  27c  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  25c,  while 
ordinary  run  of  mixed  breeds  averaged 
22c  a  lb.  The  small  sizes  of  Leghorn 
broilers  had  preference,  the  best  selling 
22  to  23c.  Old  x’oosters  held  fairly  steady, 
around  20c  a  lb.,  while  fancy  young 
White  Pekin  ducks  brought  27  to  28c. 
A  good  demand  for  the  finer  qualities  of 
heavy  fresh-killed  fowl  caused  a  firm  mar¬ 
ket  to  prevail,  dry-picked,  barreled-packed 
stock,  heavy,  selling  31  to  32c,  light  to 
medium  selling  25  to  31c  and  small  3  lbs. 
or  under,  22  to  25c  a  lb.  Some  western 


roasting  chickens  have  been  arriving  in 
barrels  and  selling  33  to  35c.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  are  heavier  than  they  were 
a  year  ago  on  October  25,  amounting  to 
2,435,189  lbs.  compared  with  1,880,279 
lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Good  Timothy  hay  sold  well  with  little 
change  in  prices.  No.  1  Timothy  held 
firm  at  $24.50  to  $25  a  ton  and  No.  2 
at  $23  to  $24  a  ton.  Rye  straw  was  kept 
well  cleaned  up  and  dealers  had  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  $19  to  $19.50  a  ton, 
while  wheat  and  oat  straw  averaged 
about  $15  a  ton.  The  production  of  hay 
in  Pennsylvania  is  below  average  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  according  to  official  re¬ 
ports,  while  in  New  York  State  consider¬ 
able  poor  hay  has  been  harvested.  The 
total  tame  hay  crop  for  the  United  States 
is  reported  to  be  83,158,000  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  86,474,000  tons  harvested  a 
year  ago.  B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  52c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  50c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  large,  doz., 
60c ;  small,  doz.,  50c ;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
68c. 

Cheese. — "Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage, 
ball,  5c ;  pimento,  ball,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  crabapples,  pk.,  30c ;  cu¬ 
cumber  pickles,  100,  75c ;  large,  each,  2 
to  3c  ;  plums,  pk.,  30c  ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c  ; 
beets,  pk.,  35c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  3c ; 
carrots,  lb.,  5c ;  celery,  3  behs  25c ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  lb.,  12c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  4c ; 
lettuce,  head,  5c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ; 
onions,  lb.,  5c  ;  peppers,  doz.,  20c  ;  onions, 
green,  bch,  5c  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.75 ;  pk.,  45c ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ; 
spinach,  pk.,  25c;  salsify,  bch,  12%c; 
sweet  corn,  Yellow  Bantam,  doz.,  20c ; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  tomatoes,  bu., 
$1.50 ;  peaches,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  prime 
cider  vinegar,  gal.,  35c;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb..  31c ;  light,  lb.,  28c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed.  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  36c ;  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  33c ;  broil¬ 
ers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks,  lb., 
35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  native 
beef,  5c  lb.  less ;  hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ;  pork 
steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ;  veal 
steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ;  veal 
cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c;  sliced,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  26  to  28c ;  dressed, 
43  to  50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  30c ; 
dressed,  35  to  45c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  20 
to  30c ;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  35  to  50c ; 
geese,  live,  lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each, 
55c ;  squabs,  pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50  to 
55c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  58  to  60c ;  retail, 
65  to  70c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Peppers,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2 ;  beans,  butter,  bu.,  $2.25 ; 
Lima,  bu.,  $4 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  60c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  celery,  doz. 
behs,  50  to  60c ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  15c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  pickles,  100, 
50  to  75c  ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c  ;  cap,  25c  ; 
lettuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to  5c ;  romaine,  box, 
50c ;  Boston  lettuce,  crate,  $1.25 ;  onions, 
doz.  behs,  20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  new,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  radishes,  doz.  bclis,  20c; 
Winter  squash,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  Summer 
squash,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2 ;  eggplant,  each,  15  to  20c ;  onions, 
bu.,  50  to  90c ;  endive,  doz.,  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  40  to  $2 ;  can¬ 
taloupes,  crate,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  grapes,  lb., 
2  to  4c ;  peaches,  bskt.,  35c ;  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  plums,  bu., 
$1;  quinces,  qt.,  10c;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c ;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  14c ;  veal, 
dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  14c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb., 
13  to  18c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$17 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c ; 
barley,  70c ;  seed  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bskt.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  green,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Lima,  lb.,  50c;  beets,  bskt,  40  to  50c; 
cabbage,  Copen.,  doz.  heads,  35  to  40c ; 
100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  red,  doz.,  60  to 
75c ;  Danish,  doz.  heads,  50  to  60c ;  100 
heads,  $4 ;  carrots,  doz.  bclis,  20  to  25c ; 
bskt,  35  to  40c ;  cantaloupes,  doz.,  $1.25 
to  $2.50 ;  small,  doz.,  $1  to  $2 ;  cauli¬ 
flower.  doz.  heads,  $1.25  to  $1.75 ;  small, 
doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  celery,  doz.  bclis,  50  to 
70c ;  corn,  Evergreen,  doz.  ears,  15  to 
20c ;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.  ears,  15  to 
18c;  Yellow  Nugget,  doz.,  15  to  17c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  eggplant,  doz., 
75c  to  $1 ;  endive,  doz.  behs,  20  to  25c ; 
green  onions,  doz.  bclis,  18  to  20c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  kohlrabi,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  45e ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  30 
to  40c ;  Big  Boston,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50 ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  behs,  20  to  25c ;  peppers,  red, 


bskt,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  green,  bskt,  40  to  50c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ;  pumpkins, 
doz.,  50  to  90c ;  radishes,  100  bclis,  50  to 
75c ;  doz.  bclis,  12  to  15c ;  spinach,  bu., 
60  to  65c ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1  to  2c ; 
tomatoes,  li.li.,  pk.,  $3 ;  bskt.,  40  to  $1 ; 
green,  bskt,  20  to  25c;  turnips,  bskt,  40 
to  50c ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bch,  40c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Duchess,  bu.,  50  to 
75c ;  Alexander,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Graven- 
stein,  bu.,  75c;  Greening,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Strawberry, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Wealthy,  bu.,  50  to  75c ; 
crabapples,  bskt,  50  to  75c ;  grapes, 
Brighton,  14  qts.,  65  to  75c ;  Concord, 
14-qt.  bskt.,  65  to  75c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Deluges  of  rain  make  it  hard  to  har¬ 
vest  late  crops  and  threaten  the  not  too 
heavy  potato  crop.  Oceans  of  California 
grapes ;  our  grape  crop  not  well  ripened. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  39  to  53c ;  dairy,  38  to 
39c ;  storage,  39  to  40c.  Cheese,  quiet ; 
daisies,  new,  24c;  flats,  longhorns,  25c; 
Limburger,  block  Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs, 
firm ;  hennery,  50  to  63c ;  State  and 
western,  candled,  40  to  51c ;  storage,  39 
to  43c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  tur¬ 
keys,  52  to  60c ;  fowls,  22  to  35c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  30  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ; 
ducks,  29  to  34c ;  geese,  23  to  25c.  Live 
poultry,  quiet;  fowls,  22  to  28c;  broil¬ 
ers,  22  to  25c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c ; 
ducks,  26  to  28c ;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady  ; 
Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  55  to  90c ;  Duchess, 
60c  to  $1 ;  Greening,  65c  to  $1 ;  Wolf 
River,  Twenty  Ounce,  75c  to  $1  ;  Alex¬ 
ander,  90c  to  $1.10;  crabapples,  $1.75  to 
$2.25.  Potatoes,  firmer;  home-grown,  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3;  seconds,  90c  to  $1.65 ;  Jer¬ 
sey  sweets,  hamper,  $1  to  $1.40. 

Peaches  and  Melons. — Market  waning  ; 
peaches,  dull ;  Elberta,  bu.,  65  to  85c ; 
common  sorts,  40  to  65c.  Cantaloupes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75; 
Honey  Dew,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  moderate ; 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  Clapp,  $1.50 
to  $1.75 ;  sugar,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Plums, 
moderate ;  Grand  Duke,  Blue  Damson, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Quinces,  active;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Cal.,  box,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  box,  $3.75 
to  $4.25.  Grapes,  big  supply ;  Cal.,  many 
sorted,  lug.  50c  to  $2;  home-grown,  Con¬ 
cord,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Niagara,  $1  to 
$1.15. 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  slow;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8 ;  marrow,  $6.75  to  $8 ;  me¬ 
dium.  pea,  $6  to  $6.75.  Onions,  steady; 
Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Texas, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  Spanish,  $1.25  to 
$1.60. 

Vegetables,  active ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  Limas,  qt.,  50 
to  60c;  beets,  bu.,  75  to  90c;  doz.  bclis, 
30  to  40c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  cauliflower,  crate, 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  corn,  bag,  65  to  75c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  eggplant,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  endive_,  crate,  75  to  90c; 
lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  65  to  S5c ;  Iceberg,, 
crate,  $1  to  $1.25;  parsley,  doz.  bclis,  35 
to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  40  to  75c ;  radishes,  doz.  bclis,  25  to 
30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  squash, 
90c  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.15  to 
$1.30 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.40 ; 
yellow,  $1.50  to  $2;  watercress,  hamper, 
$1.25  to  $1.40. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton.  $25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$25 ;’  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car- 
lot,  ton,  $25.50 ;  middlings,  $26.50 ;  red- 
dog,  $38 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent, 
$27.75;  oilmeal,  $43.50;  hominy,  $32.75; 
gluten,  $32.65 ;  oat  feed,  $8.75.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


October  28,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  November:  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A.  $2.11,  plus  differentials; 
Classes  2B  and  2C,  $2.36 ;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

Non-pool :  Flat  price  of  $3  per  100  lbs. 
for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210-mile 
zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  delivered. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.95; 
Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3,  $2.10. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . $0.48 

Extra,  92  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

;  econds,  84  to  87  score 

Lower  grades . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  .  . 

Centralized  . 38  %@ 

Renovated  . 36%  @ 

Sweet,  fancy . 49%  @ 

Extra  . 48%  @ 

Firsts  . 41  %  @ 

Seconds  . 39  %@ 


.39 

.39 

.37 

.30 

.27 


@$0.48% 
.47 
.40% 
.40% 
.38% 
.35 
•28% 
.43% 
.37 
.50 
.49 
•47% 
.41 


CnEESE 


Flats,  fresh,  fancy  - $0.24  @$0.25 

Average  run  . 22%  @  .23% 


Young  America,  fresh..  .24% @  .24% 

Daisies,  single  . 24  @  .24% 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  fancy,  wh.  .$0.77 @$0.78 

Average  extras  . 73@  .75 

Extra  firsts . 65 @  .70 

Peewees  38@  .40 

1  acific  Coast,  white . 65@  74 

Gathered,  best . 50 @  A5 

Common  to  good . 30  @  .45 

LIVE  TOULTRY 

lb . $0.24@$0.2S 

Koosters . 

Bucks  . .20  @  '.23 

Tame  rabbits . 22@  .25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

With  the  coming  of  cooler  weather 
fresh-killed  stock  is  in  much  larger  sup¬ 
ply;  considerable  going  into  storage  be¬ 
cause  of  price  limit  set  by  shippers. 

Chickens,  best  . $0.38@$0.44 

Fair  to  good  . 30 @  .35 

Broilers . 26@  .38 

Roosters  . 17  @  ,24 

-Turkeys,  young . 43 @  *4S 

Old  stock  . 30 @  .40 

Bucks  . 25  @  .30 

Geese  . . 30 @  .34 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 50@  .80 

Dark,  doz .  2.50 @  3.00 

Culls  .  1.25@  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15(d)  17 

cuiis  . iog  ;ia 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00@$9.00 

Bulls . 5.50 @  6.25 

Cows  .  2.50  @  5.50 

Calves,  best  . 15.00@13.50 

Culls  .  8.50  @10.00 

Hogs  . 10.00@14.00 

Sheep  . 5.00 @  6.50 

Lambs  . 13.00@14.75 

FRUIT 

Apple  trade  slow  on  both  eastern  and 
western  stock,  owing  to  large  percentage 
of  medium  and  low  grades  offered. 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh  . $1.00@$2.25 

Greening . 75@  1.25 

Wealthy . 50@  1.00 

Wolf  River . 50  @  1.00 

Gravenstein  . 50@  1.00 

Twenty-ounce . 50  @  .90 

Mixed  kinds . 50@  1.00 

Alexander,  bbl . 2.00  @  2.75 

Baldwin,  bbl . 2.00@  3.50 

Fall  Pippin,  bbl . 1.75@  3.25 

McIntosh,  bbl . 3.00@  8.50 

Greening,  bbl . 1.50 @  3.75 

Pears,  bu .  1.00@  4.25 

Bbl . . .  2.00@12.00 

Quinces,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 20@  .30 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box  ....  2.75@  4.50 

Peaches,  6-bskt.  crate . 50@  1.00 

Bu.  bskt . 50 @  1.00 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 4G@  .55 

Oranges,  California,  box....  5.25@  9.25 

VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bclis.  .  ■. . $2.00@$3.50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 18.00@20.00 

Carrots,  100  bclis .  1.50 @  2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu.  . 50  @  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  ■  .50 @  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.50@  5.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.00  @  1.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 3.50@  4.75 

Horseradish,  bbl .  7.00@  8.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bclis .  1.50@  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  2.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate..  2.75@  4.00 


Lima  beans,  bu . 75@  2.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  .45 

Okra,  bu .  2.50@  3.25 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.50@  2.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.00 @  3.50 

Peas,  bu .  2.00@  5.00 

Peppers,  bu . 75 @  1.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 75@  1.00 

Romaine,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Squash,  bu .  1.00  @  1.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1 .00 @  3.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  . .  .  1.00@  2.50 

20-qt.  crate . 50@  1.00 

Green,  bbl . 25@  1.50 

Turnips,  white,  bu .  1.25@  1.50 

Rutabaga,  150  lbs .  1.75@  2.25 

Watercress,  100  bclis . 2.50@  3.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $6.00@$6.50 

150-lb.  sack  .  5.00 @  5.50 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack .  4.00 @  4.75 

Sw'eet  potatoes,  bu . 60@  1.40 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  24.50 @25.00 

No.  3 .  21.00@24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00 @20.00 

Straw,  rye  .  23.00@24.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 
Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.54% 


No.  2  hard,  Winter 
No.  1  dark,  Spring 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

No.  3  yelhuv  .... 
Oats,  No.  2  white  . . . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . . 


1.57% 

1.64% 

.93% 

.92% 

.54% 

1.07% 

.83 
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To  Florida  on  a  Truck 

(Continued  from  Page  1429) 
other.  Fortunately  we  were  stopped  near 
a  car  line,  so  Friend  Husband  hopped 
on  a  car  and  I  waited.  In  a  couple  of 
hours  he  was  back  again  without  the 
joint.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon  and 
all  the  second-hand  places  were  closed. 
That  meant  putting  up  over  Sunday,  so 
we  managed  to  crawl  into  a  camp  and 
pitched  our  tent.  It  was  Tuesday  before 
we  got  out  of  there,  but  the  people  were 
very  pleasant  and  we  learned  a  good  deal 
about  Virginia  and  Florida,  too,  from 
folks  who  went  there  Winters. 

RUTH  SYLVIA  MORSE. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Wintering  Parsley  and 
Endive 

1.  When  should  I  plant  parsley  to 
have  it  early  in  the  Spring?  Can  it  be 
planted  in  the  Fall  and  covered  with  hay 
or  straw  to  protect  it  during  Winter? 
2.  How  much  frost  will  endive  endure? 
Will  it  stand  any?  I  have  a  nice  lot  of 
it  and  I  am  just  tying  it  up  to  bleach. 
Should  I  cover  it  with  straw  to  protect 
it?  G.  D.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  There  are  several  vegetables  which 
can  be  left  in  the  ground  over  Winter  in 
order  to  have  an  early  crop  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  We  plant  parsley  in  the 
Spring  and  use  what  we  wish  during  the 
Summer  season.  Late  in  the  Fall  we  put 
leaves  or  a  little  straw  on  either  side 
of  the  row  to  give  a  little  protection, 
though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Oftentimes  we  have  gone  into  the  garden 
in  the  Winter,  removed  the  snow  from 
the  row  of  parsley  and  secured  enough 
leaves  to  decorate  a  platter  of  meat. 
Parsley  will  throw  out  a  new  growth 
of  leaves  early  in  the  Spring  and  these 
can  be  used.  Soon  a  seed  stalk  will  ap¬ 
pear  however  and  when  this  occurs  it  is 
time  to  dig  out  the  plants.  By  leaving 
parsley  in  the  ground  over  Winter,  how¬ 
ever,  leaves  can  be  obtained  until  the 
new  Spring  planted  crop  is  ready  for 
use.  We  do  the  same  with  Swiss  chard, 
leaving  the  roots  in  the  ground  over  Win¬ 
ter  and  using  the  new  crop  of  leaves 
early  in  the  Spring  before  a  growth  can 
be  secured  from  Spring-planted  plants. 

2.  Endive  will  stand  some  frost  but 

we  generally  give  it  a  little  protection 
late  in  the  Fall.  We  have  tied  up  heads 
and  used  them  until  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  some  seasons  even  a  little  later. 
After  the  heads  are  tied  up  for  blanch¬ 
ing  it  will  take  a  pretty  hard  frost  to 
injure  them.  A  little  straw  protection, 
however,  is  an  insurance  against  very 
low  temperatures.  t.  h.  t. 


Quick-starting  Fords 
in  coldest  weather- 


THE  improved  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  re¬ 
tains  every  bit  of  its  free-flowing  charac¬ 
ter.  It  distributes  readily  at  zero.  Prompt  Ford 
starting  is  assured  in  coldest  weather,  relieving 
battery  and  starter  of  undue  strain. 

And  the  improved  Mobiloil  “E”  prevents 
glazing  of  Ford  transmission  bands.  Thus  you 
get  smooth ,  as  well  as  quick  starts.  And 
smooth  stops,  too. 


A  PUFF  or  two  in  each  rathole  with 
.  the  Cyanogas  Duster  w  ill  do  it. 
Also  kills  ground  hogs,  wood¬ 
chucks,  prairie  dogs,  moles  and  ants. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas  A-Dust; 
or  send  us  $2.00  for  trial  outfit  of 
1  lb.  tin  and  special  duster  with  hose 
for  killing  rats.  Sent  express  collect. 

Send  for  free  Leaflet  50 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

511  Fifth  Ave.  New  York,  N.Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 


Fence  For  Less  Than  ffcts. 
A  Running  Foot  rr 


Beforeyou  buy  any  Fencing, Gates, Steel 
Posts,  BarbWire,  Roofingor  Paints,  get 
v  my  Bis  New  Catalog  and  see  the  money  my 

'  Direct-From-Factory-FreightPaid 

plan  of  dealing  will  save  you. 

!  OverOne  Million  satisfied  customers. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Get  this  Money-Saving  book  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  My  quality  highest— my 
prices  lowest.  Orders  snipped 
within  24  hours. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

316  Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Home-made  Apple  Grader 

Can  a  homemade  apple  grader  be  con¬ 
structed  that  will  operate  satisfactorily? 
If  you  could  give  me  a  description  of' 
one  I  would  appreciate  it  greatly.  What 
are  the  sizes  to  which  apples  are  usually 
graded?  w.  p.  l. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

Undoubtedly  a  homemade  apple  grader 
could  be  made,  but  the  matter  would  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  mechanical  skill 
of  the  maker  rather  than  any  directions. 
A  grader  is  a  delicate  mechanism,  and 
most  folks  will  do  better  to  purchase 
from  the  manufacturers  of  grading  ma¬ 
chines.  A  rather  crude  but  effective  ma¬ 
chine  could  be  made  by  using  two  long 
narrow  web  belts  placed  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees  with  each  other  so  as 
to  form  a  “V-shaped"  trough  gradually 
widening  at  one  end.  A  motor  driving 
these  belts  would  provide  the  power  to 
move  the  apples  along  which  would  drop 
through  to  bins  beneath  when  the  space 
between  the  belts  grew  wide  enough.  Of 
course  the  belts  would  need  to  rest  in 
wooden  supporting  frames  because  the 
belts  would  not  have  the  rigidity  and  sup¬ 
porting  strength  necessary  to  hold  the 
apples  from  slipping  through  before  the 
proper  size  had  been  reached.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  used  to  a  limited  extent 
and  is  used  yet  with  peaches  and  goose¬ 
berries. 

Apples  are  sized  in  quarter-inch  sizes. 
In  practice  the  leading  gx-ade  is  that  con¬ 
sisting  of  everything  over  2)4  in.,  usual¬ 
ly  designated  at  “2)4  in*  and  up.”  A 
2)4  in.  grade  is  standard,  and  sometimes 
a  2-in.  pack  is  found  on  the  market,  de¬ 
pending,  of  course,  upon  the  market  and 
the  variety.  H.  b.  t. 


And  marked  freedom 
from  carbon- 


FORD  owners  have  long  remarked  on  the 
unusual  freedom  from  carbon  which  ac¬ 
companies  the  use  of  Mobiloil  “E.”  In  the  im¬ 
proved  Mobiloil  “E”  you  get  the  same  marked 
freedom  from  carbon,  plus  freedom  from  glazed 
transmission  bands.  The  two  benefits  are  not 
ordinarily  combined  in  one  oil. 

Prove  it  yourself 

YOUR  Mobiloil  dealer  has  the  improved  Mobiloil 
“E”  in  containers  which  offer  convenience  and 
economy  in  handling  oil  on  the  farm.  The  year  around, 
use  Mobiloil  “E”  in  your  Ford  car  and  Ford  truck.  In 
your  Fordson,  use  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter,  and  Mobil¬ 
oil  “BB”  in  summer.  See  the  Mobiloil  dealer  today. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Headquarters:  6i  Broadway, 
New  York.  Division  Offices:  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis. 


Mobiloil  “E” 

for  Fords 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  The  marines  sent  to 
this  city  to  guard  the  mails  with  orders 
to  ‘‘shoot  to  kill”  when  necessary,  are  200 
strong,  and  are  armed  with  pistols,  rifles, 
automatic  rifles,  riot  guns  and  machine 
guns.  They  came  from  Quantico,  Va.,  as 
part  of  1,850  marines  which  entrained 
Oct.  20  for  such  duty  in  the  nation’s 
main  cities  on  order  of  President  Cool- 
idge.  This  order  authorized  use  of  2,500 
marines  for  mail  guarding.  But  650  will 
lie  held  as  reserves.  A  warning  to  the 
public  to  refrain  from  loitering  in  the 
vicinity  of  railway  mail  cars,  mail  trucks 
and  places  where  valuable  mail  may  be  in 
transit,  was  issued  by  Assistant  Post¬ 
master  General  Glover. 

Three  army  aviators  were  under  ar¬ 
rest  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Oct.  20,  ac¬ 
cused  of  killing  a  Confederate  veteran 
by  swooping  down  from  the  clouds  and 
striking  him  with  an  airplane.  The  three 
are  Lieuts.  A.  J.  Lehmann  of  Indiana, 
.T.  C.  A.  Dennison  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Claire  Stroll.  They  are  charged  with 
voluntary  manslaughter.  Frank  G.  Brow¬ 
der,  83,  was  killed  while  inspecting  one 
of  the  fields  in  his  cotton  plantation. 
Clarke  Henry,  a  Negro  who  stood  near¬ 
by,  was  injured  when  a  plane  dropped 
from  the  skies,  presumably  to  frighten 
Negro  cotton  pickers  as  a  joke.  lhe 
plane  went  on  leaving  no  trace,  and  it 
was  leai’ned  at  Maxwell  Field  that  nearly 
every  aviator  at  the  post  was  in  the  air  at 
the  time  of  the  killing.  A  search  for  in¬ 
jured  wings  or  struts?  was  made  and  the 
arrests  followed. 

Northern  Vermont  was  cut  oft  from 
wire  communication  with  the  outside 
world  Oct.  21  by  a  snow  and  sleet  storm 
that  swept  Northern  New  England.  The 
storm  hit  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  Thousands  of  telephone 
lines  there  and  in  the  Northern  Connec¬ 
ticut  Valley  were  out  of  order.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  reported  from  Tupper 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  while  six  inches  fell  at  bara- 
nac  Lake  and  at  Elizabethtown.  At  Ma¬ 
lone,  near  the  Canadian  border,  two 
inches  fell.  At  Tupper  Lake  and  Eliza¬ 
bethtown  considerable  damage  was  suf¬ 
fered  by  telegraph,  telephone  and  electric 
light  lines.  The  snow  saturated  with 
water,  broke  down  wires  and  toppled 
poles.  In  Elizabethtown,  the  electric 
lighting  system  was  temporarily  crippled. 

Nine  New  York  gunmen,  on  trial  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  assault  with  in¬ 
tent  to  kill  two  garment  workers  m 
Stamford,  Sept.  24,  were  found  guilty 
Oct.  22.  Sentences  varied  from  three  to 

30  years.  ,  .  ,  .  , 

The  Caribbean  hurricane  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  killed  more  than  650  per¬ 
sons  in  Cuba  Oct.  20,  took  32  lives  on  the 
Isle  of  Pines.  More  than  100  of  its  5,000 
population  were  listed  as  injured.  Seven¬ 
teen  of  the  dead  were  listed  as  American, 
hut  it  was  thought  probable  that  some 
were  British  subjects.  The  Isle  of  Pines, 
35  miles  south  of  Cuba,  on  which  many 
Americans  settled  in  the  years  before  the 
Dinted  States  Supreme  Court  decided  it 
belonged  to  Cuba,  suffered  the  worst 
storm  in  its  history.  A  majority  of  the 
houses  were  destroyed  or  damaged,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  first  definite  reports. 

Two  men  were  burned  to  death,  10  m- 
iured  are  in  Beaumont  hospitals  and  dam¬ 
age  reported  to  exceed  $500,000  w  as 
caused  by  fire  which  swept  the  new  Sour 
Lake  oil  fields,  Texas,  Oct.  24.  Fred 
Tuff  .of  Houston,  Texas,  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Humphrey  Oil  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  a  former  chief  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  T.  Cliam- 
bless,  a  field  employee,  were  burned  to 
death.  Originating  from  a  spark  caused 
by  friction  in  a  well,  the  fire  spread  over 
the  field  when  an  oil  tank  exploded. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cash  m  the 
$320,000  bond  fraud  involving  funds  of 
the  Brotherhood  Savings  and  Trust  Co. 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  Oct.  25,  the  total  amount 
recovered  being  $289,500.  Missing  since 
Oct.  15.  when  Charles  E.  Knapp,  a  bond 
salesman,  was  given  an  investors’  pool  of 
.8320.000  to  buy  Liberty  bonds  at  bargain 
prices,  the  bulk  of  the  money  was  found 
buried  near  the  home  of  Edward  Good- 
fellow,  associate  of  Knapp.  No  trace  ot 
the  remaining  $30,500  has  been  found. 

A  five-minute  72-mile  gale  struck  New 
York  City  and  the  metropolitan  area 
Oct.  25,  and  swept  on  its  tearing  way  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  It  left  three 
dead  and  a  score  of  known  injured  in  its 
wake,  tore  up  trees  and  telephone  poles, 
sundered  advertising  signs,  toppled  over 
small  buildings  and  capsized  large  and 
small  river  craft.  _  .  , 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  Practical 
courses  in  vegetable  gardening  will  be  of¬ 
fered  from  Nov.  3  to  Feb.  11  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  in  connection  with  the 
regular  12-week  Winter  course.  These 
courses  are  offered  free  of  charge  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State  and  are  open 
to  any  person  18  or  more  years  of  age. 
No  examination  is  required  for  admission, 
since  these  courses  are  designed  primari¬ 
ly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm  boy  and 
girl  who  may  not  have  had  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  complete  a  high  school  and  college 
education.  Students  who  take  the  course 
in  vegetable  gardening  may  _  take  also 
work  in  soils,  fertilizers,  injurious  in¬ 
sects  and  plant  diseases.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  vegetable  garden¬ 
ing  courses  may  be  secured  from  ^the 
Vegetable  Gardening  Department,  New 


York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  An  announcement  of  all  the 
courses  offered  in  the  12-week  Winter 
course  may  be  obtained  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

More  than  a  million  big  red  apples 
finished  their  coast-to-coast  trip  in  a 
freight  car  Oct.  26  and  were  reloaded  in¬ 
to  six  trucks  which  distributed  them  to 
thousands  of  children  in  the  New  York 
orphanages.  The  apples,  which  fill  756 
boxes,  come  from  Yakima,  Wash.  They 
have  been  sent  as  a  gift  from  a  whole 
community,  which  has  sent  nine  other 
carloads  to  large  cities  throughout  the 
country,  freight  prepaid.  .Their  distribu¬ 
tion  at  this  end  is  being  handled  by  the 
New  York  City  Apple  Week  Committee. 
The  committee  announced  the  distribution 
of  another  lot  of  a  million  apples  to  or- 
phanage  children  Oct.  29.  E.  A.  Rogei'- 
son,  an  apple  grower  in  "Western  New 
York  State  telegraphed  more  than  70 
growei’s  in  Lei'oy  not  to  be  outdone  by 
their  fellow  growers  of  the  Far  West, 
are  also  sending  a  carload. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  met  Oct.  22  to  discuss  the  seri¬ 
ous  animal  disease  that  is  prevalent  in 
Sussex  County  and  three  adjoining  town¬ 
ships  of  Warren.  The  disease  is  known 
as  vesicular  stomatitis  and  has  affected 
more  than  300  cows  in  Sussex  County 
and  10  hoi’ses  as  well.  According  to  the 
State  Board,  the  disease  has  not  yielded 
to  ordinary  quarantine  and  preventive 
measures  applied  by  the  department  in 
order  to  eradicate  it  by  holding  it  in  check 
in  Essex  County. 

The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
"Westchester  County  Poultry  Association 
will  be  held  in  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
11  to  13  inclusive.  All  commei-cial 
breeds  will  be  judged  for  both  exhibition 
and  utility  points.  C.  II.  Chapman,  sec¬ 
retary,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  in  Atlantic  City  on  Dec.  8,  9  and 
10,  with  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotels 
as  the  headquarters.  A  very  interesting 
program  has  been  arranged.  Programs 


will  be  ready  for  mailing  the  latter  part 
of  November  and  hxay  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  Secretary  II.  H.  Albertson, 
Burlington,  N.  J. 


Countrywide  Situation 

POTATOES  AXD  APPLES  STILL  MAIN  PEA- 

TUllES . 

Aside  from  occasional  sharp  turns  in 
the  grain  market  and  the  bad  slump  in 
cotton,  most  of  the  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  situation  is  supplied  by  iiotatoes  anu 
apples. 

Potato  markets  are  watched  carefully 
because  of  the  possibility  of  further  ad¬ 
vances  owing  to  the  short  supply.  The 
heavy  rate  of  shipment  sometimes  l'eacli- 
ing  1,500  cars  daily  suggests  that  many 
shippers  are  willing  to  sell  at  this  level. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidently  a 
great  deal  of  buying  for  storage.  Ten¬ 
dency  of  prices  has  been  upward  but  the 
rise  has  been  going  on  much  more  slow¬ 
ly  than  last  season  at  this  time.  Prices 
in  most  shipping  points,  even  in  the  Far 
West,  are  above  $2  per  100  lbs.  and  they 
have  l'isen  considei’ably  above  that  level 
in  the  East,  while  city  prices  run  up  to 
$3  per  100  lbs. 

The  main  difference  compared  with  last 
season  is  that  less  trouble  is  reported 
from  blight  and  decay  and  damage  from 
freezing  has  been  lighter.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  and  because  of  slightly  larger  pro¬ 
duction  the  available  supply  seems  to  be 
greater  this  year.  Demand  is  good  and 
the  occasional  upward  movements  in  price 
suggest  that  the  heavy  carlot  supply  has 
been  taken  partly  for  future  use. 

SELLING  APPLES  IN  EUIIOPE 

The  foreign  market  in  September  and 
October  was  the  bright  spot  of  the  apple 
situation.  Prices  declined  but  even  at 
the  lower  levels  of  $4  to  $6  per  barrel  the 
middle  of  October  British  auction  sales 
were  more  satisfactory  than  most  do¬ 
mestic  markets,  even  allowing  for  the 
heavy  expense  of  export.  Movement  to 
foreign  markets  has  been  very  heavy  in 
October  and  lower  prices  were  generally 
expected  toward  the  end  of  the  month. 
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Such  declines  take  place  almost  every 
year  the  last  of  October  and  the  early 
part  of  November  after  which  prices  tend 
to  recover  again  in  foreign  markets  if 
shipments  do  not  continue  too  heavy. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Europe  should 
not  take  large  quantities  of  fruit  this 
year.  Their  supply  is  generally  light  and 
business  conditions  are  fair  to  good  in 
most  countries  except  England  where  the 
effect  of  the  coal  strike  is  felt  severely. 

SOME  BRIGHT  SPOTS 

The  domestic  apple  situation  looks  a 
little  brighter  siiice  the  October  reports 
of  damage  by  freezing  in  the  Northwest. 
It  appears  that  the  available  supply  of 
good  shipping  apples  in  the  Far  West  is 
not  much  greater  than  last  season.  This 
leaves  the  market  problem  centering  up¬ 
on  the  heavy  surplus  ip  the  East.  The 
effect  of  this  situation  is  shown  in  the 
prices.  Good  apples  have  been  selling 
below  $3  per  barrel  in  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  other  eastern 
cities,  while  at  the  same  time  similar 
fruit  was  selling  above  $4  in  Chicago  and 
other  mid-western  cities.  As  compared 
with  last  year,  prevailing  prices  are 
about  $1  per  barrel  lower  in  the  East  and 
50c  lower  in  the  West.  Leading  varieties 
and  grades  of  Northwestern  boxed  apples 
average  about  50c  lower  this  season. 

The  situation  need  not  be  considered 
hopeless  for  fruit  of  good  long-keeping 
quality.  No  doubt,  the  closer  grading  and 
better  packing  will  help  the  demand  for 
apples.  The  supply  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
duced  further  by  freezing  because  in 
some  sections  apples  are  being  left  on 
the  trees  very  late.  The  limited  quan¬ 
tity  which  has  been  put  in  cold  stoi-age 
suggests  that  the  supply  of  apples  may 
not  be  excessive  next  Spring.  G.  B.  f. 


Two  small  girls  were  playing  together 
one  aftenioon  in  the  park.  “I  wonder 
what  time  it  is,”  said  one  of  them  at 
last.  “Well,  it  can’t  be  four  o’clock  yet,” 
replied  the  other  with  magnificent  logic, 
“because  my  mother  said  I  was  to  be 
home  at  four — and  I’m  not.” — The  Tat- 
ler. 


A  Big 

Year  for 


DRITOMIC 


R eg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


SULPHUR 


THIS  has  been  a  BIG  CROP  year  for  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  growers  who  used  “Orchard  Brand”  DRITOMIC 
SULPHUR  for  all  fungicide  control  from  the  calyx  spray  until 
harvest.  The  peach  growers  and  apple  growers  join  in  enthusiastic 
praise  of  its  success — effective  control  without  injury.  They  all  tell  us 
of  their  FINE  FRUIT. 


"This  past  season  I  used  still  more  and  next 
year  I  expect  to  use  it  almost  entirely  except 
for  winter  spray.  Have  had  large  crop9  of  fine 
apples  last  year  and  again  this  year.” 

A.  W.  Slaymaker  ( Wyoming,  Del. ) 

“We  have  used  Dritomic  now  for  three  years. 
It  h  as  given  perfect  satisfaction  to  ourselves 
and  customers.  It  does  the  work.” 

Perrine  Bros.  ( Centralia ,  Ill.) 


“We  used  Orchard  Brand  products,  namely, 
Dritomic  Sulphur  and  Arsenate  of  Lead,  this 
season  in  spraying  our  orchard  and  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  results  obtained  from 
same.  It  is  our  intention  to  again  use  these 
products  the  coming  season." 

Kingston  Orchard  Co., 
22,000  peach  trees 

( Kingston ,  Tenn.) 


And  other  products 
branded  with 
‘ The  Shield  of  Quality ” 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Oil  Emulsion 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Kalinex 

Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Atomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 


Dritomic  Sulphur  used  with  “Orchard  Brand”  Arsenate  of  Lead  will  bring 
you  a  peach  or  apple  harvest  of  clear  fruit  of  wonderful  color — just  as  if 
nature  gave  sunshine  and  abundant  moisture,  and  no  disease  infections 
existed.  Use  it  next  year!  Literature  and  prices  on  request — from 
your  dealer ,  or 


New  York 
St.  Louis 


General  Chemical  Company 


Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 


RCH 


REG.  U.  S.  AKT.  OFF. 

RAN 


SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 
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A  Visit  to  the  State  Fair 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  are 
fiii-o'oing  people?  How  many  of  us,  just 
common  housewives,  are  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  county,  or  State  fairs  that 
...e  would  feel  terribly  disappointed  if 
we  had  to  miss  this  most  pleasant  vaca¬ 
tion  each  Fall?  I  certainly  do  enjoy  the 
day  or  two  which  I  always  plan  to  spend 
in' looking  over  the  exhibits. 

Three  days  ago  I  returned  from  a  two- 
day  trip  to  Muskogee,  Okla.,  where  the 
Free  State  Fair  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  is  now  in  progress.  The  fair 
was  formally  opened  to  the  public  last 
Saturday,  but  owing  to  an  almost  con¬ 
stant  rainfall  for  the  iirst  two  days,  the 
exhibits  were  slow  to  arrive,  and  all 
were  not  in  place  until  Tuesday  morning. 
I  had  prepared  some  small  vegetable  exhi¬ 
bits  for  sending,  but  failing  to  get  them 
off  in  the  early  mail,  decided  they  would 
be  too  late,  but  on  arriving  at  the  build¬ 
ings  and  finding  exhibits  still  being 
brought  in  I  felt  disappointed  that  I  had 
not  entered  mine,  and  especially  so  since 
observation  proved  that  I  should  have 
won  at  least  enough  prize  money  to  have 
offset  the  expense  of  my  trip  there  and 
back.  One  must  take  chances  in  order  to 
win,  yet  we  often  lack  the  courage  to 
do  this. 


The  first  thing  I  examined  carefully 
was  a  pumping  plant,  tank,  etc.,  designed 
for  farm  use.  The  entire  cost  of  installing 
ranged  in  price  from  $125  up.  according 
to  depth  of  well  and  amount  of  piping 
required.  Just  figure,  that  for  less  than 
$200  the  farmer’s  wife  could  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  for  household 
use  by  merely  turning  a  faucet.  The  cost 
of  operation  is  small,  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  strength  daily  required  for  draw¬ 
ing  and  carrying  water,  a  task  which  can¬ 
not  be  evaded.  Then  there  were  farm 
light  plants,  which  are  not  costly  to  put 
in,  neither  to  operate.  These  two  con¬ 
veniences  would  add  so  much  to  welfare 
of  the  farm  women  that  they  should  be 
found  on  every  farm.  The  engine  used 
for  furnishing  power  for  these  may  also 
be  used  for  many  other  purposes,  such  as 
running  the  separator,  churn,  washing- 
machine,  etc.  There  were  on  exhibit 
several  types  of  both  hand  and  power 
washers. 


The  domestic  arts  department  always 
interests  me ;  the  long  rows  of  attractive 
canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  so 
nearly  identical  in  appearance  that 
shrewd  judging  is  required  for  detecting 
superiority,  either  in  quality  or  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  The  club  women  of  the  State 
had  a  magnificent  display  of  canned 
fruits,  meats,  vegetables,  jellies,  etc.,  the 
most  careful  packing  and  high  quality 
products  showing  that  extreme  care  was 
used  in  the  work  from  start  to  finish. 
These  women  also  had  a  very  creditable 
display  of  conservation  garments,  cast¬ 
off  clothing  converted  into  useful  articles 
of  clothing  both  for  little  folks  and 
grown-ups.  The  styles  of  short,  shorter 
and  shortest  wearing  apparel  for  the 
feminine  sex  makes  it  possible  to  convert 
half-worn  clothing  into  serviceable  gar¬ 
ments  ;  the  dye  pot,  fancy  stitching  and 
other  forms  of  decoration  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  camouflage  possible,  and  no  one  sus¬ 
pects  the  origin  of  the  pretty  new  dress, 
or  “tomboy”  skirts,  blouses,  etc.  which 
one  steps  out  in. 

A  visit  to  the  culinary  department,  al¬ 
though  excellent,  was  not  so  extensive  as 
in  other  seasons ;  home  cooking  is,  no 
doubt,  losing  popularity,  yet  the  dozens 
of  loaves  of  delicious  breads,  cakes,  bis¬ 
cuits,  doughnuts  and  rolls  remind  us  that 
many  women  still  give  thought  to  proper 
home  cooking. 

The  fancy  work  exhibit  was  wonderful ; 
many  of  our  women  spend  much  time  do¬ 
ing  this  line  of  work ;  there  were  the 
most  delicate  embroideries,  drawnwork 
and  knitted  and  crocheted  garments,  but 
these,  too,  are  decreasing  in  number  each 
year ;  our  womenfolk  do  not  find  time  for 
making  tatting,  lace  and  such  things  as 
can  be  had  from  the  department  stores, 
or  good  imitations,  at  least,  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  This  is  a  moving  age.  Work 
that  requires  long  hours  of  sitting  still 
is  being  gradually  dispensed  with.  Not 
so  many  fine  paintings  were  in  evidence 
as  formerly ;  another  sign  of  a  rushing 
age.  A  very  lovely  thing  seen  was  a 
beautiful  home-woven  coverlet  which  was 
made  106  years  ago.  The  thread  was 
spun  from  wool  dyed  and  carded  by  hand. 
The  design  was  something  wonderful, 
there  being  four  pictures  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  name  below,  also  date  of 
weaving  and  the  Masonic  emblem,  all 
woven  in  colors.  This  was  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  tedious  work  of  art  that  one  can 
imagine.  Of  course  the  fingers  that 
worked  the  threads  carefully  into  place 
have  long  since  been  stilled  by  death,  but 
their  work  is  still  in  a  fine  state  of  preser¬ 
vation,  and  will  be  examined  and  admired 
for  another  hundred  years :  the  strange 
thing  is,  that  this  was  the  first  time  this 
artistic  piece  of  work  had  ever  been 
placed  on  exhibition  at  any  place.  There 
were  also  beautiful  quilts  made  by  our 
grandmothers,  pieced  in  lovely  patterns 
and  quilted  so  closely  that  weeks  or 
months  were  necessary  for  quilting  alone. 
How  did  our  industrious  ancestors  find 
so  much  time  for  unnecessary  work?  We 
will  never  know,  but  one  thing  we  do 
know ;  they  remained  at  home  and  worked 
from  morning  until  far  into  the  night. 

The  poultry  and  live  stock  were  very 
interesting.  Of  course  we  took  notes  on 
it  all  and  determined  to  go  home  and  “do 
likewise”  LILY  REED  YORK. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


Buick  Thermostatic  Control  ->  < 

provides  smooth  Engine  Performance 
at  O°or  90 °in  the  shade  * 

Thermostatic  Circulation  Control  is  a  new  reason  why 
the  Buick  engine  is  so  easy  to  start  and  so  pleasant  to  drive, 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Summer  conditions  prevail  all  year,  under  the  Buick  hood. 

At  90  °,  or  at  zero  this  valuable  Buick  improvement  re¬ 
duces  the  warming-up  period  to  less  than  three  minutes  l 

No  water  circulates  through  the  Buick  radiator  until  1 20  0 
Fahrenheit,  the  best  operating  temperature,  is  reached. 

Then  a  valve  automatically  opens  and  circulation  starts. 

But  the  valve  snaps  shut,  circulation  quits,  if  for  any  reason 
the  temperature  drops  below  120°.  Engine  heat  is  thus 
stored  for  quick  starting  on  cold  days. 

For  this,  and  many  other  vital  reasons,  the  new  Buick  is 
the  Greatest  Ever  Built.  The  engine  is  vihrationless  be¬ 
yond  belief .  Drive  it  and  see  what  that  means. 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


THE  Greatest  BUICK  EVER  BUILT 
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FARM  PUMP 
ENGINES— 
All  the  Same 

‘‘Wehave  about  fifty  of  your  pump¬ 
ing  engines  on  our  five  ranches  in 
this  part  of  west  Texas/’  writes 
Swenson  Brothers,  Stamford,  Texas. 
Because  of  the  necessity  of  an  infalli¬ 
ble  water  supply,  Swenson  Brothers 
chose  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump 
Engines.  Fifty  of  these  engines  now 
in  use  is  an  endorsement  of  their 
excellent  service. 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson 
Farm  Pump  Engine  fits 
any  pump.  No  belts  or 
pulleys  required.3quarts 
of  gas  run  it  12  to  15  hours. 

Pumps  from  100  to  1000 
gallons  an  hour.  Air  cool¬ 
ed, cannot  freeze  and  will 
not  overheat  Built  for 
outside  service— easy  to 
start. 

Write  for  bulletin  410, 
describing  this  remark¬ 
able  engine.  It  tells  you 
how  easy  it  is  to  have 
plenty  of  fresh  water. 


Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

Engine  Specialists  Established  1840 
1  I  1  6  ROWE  STREET  MADISON,  WIS. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  been  playing  squirrel  today — 
much  to  the  chattering  and  scolding  ob¬ 
jections  of  several  four-footed  nut-crack¬ 
ers.  Our  people  are  all  fond  of  nuts — no 
country  fireplace  is  at  its  best  without  a 
good  supply  of  hickories  and  walnuts. 
You  cannot  get  the  real  zest  of  a  cold 
and  stormy  night  in  Winter,  unless  you 
can  sit  with  a  basket  of  nuts  and  a  good- 
sized  plate  of  apples.  You  smash  a  wal¬ 
nut  or  a  butternut,  nibble  the  meat  and 
throw  the  shell  into  the  fire — where  it 
blazes  up  for  a  moment  in  full  glory.  Now 
and  then  you  feel  that  this  steady  diet  of 
nuts  gives  you  too  much  protein — you 
need  to  balance  the  ration — so  you  bite 
into  a  red-clieeked  apple.  That  is  an  ideal 
performance  for  a  Winter  evening  in  the 
country.  You  can  buy  nuts,  they  may 
come  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
but  they  do  not  give  you  the  real  life. 
Think  of  trying  to  substitute  a  banana 
or  a  Mexican  peach  for  a  Baldwin  apple 
as  a  lunch  before  an  open  fire.  For  real 
enjoyment  you  must  hunt  the  nuts  your¬ 
self,  dry  them  in  the  attic,  protect  them 
from  rats,  squirrels  and  other  vermin  (in¬ 
cluding  the  children)  and  bring  them  out 
of  their  hiding  place  at  the  proper  time 
. — before  the  fire.  Modern  society  has 
nothing  to  equal  the  satisfaction  you  get 
from  such  a  lunch.  Such  nuts  bring  back 
the  sharp  frost  in  the  air,  the  hum  of  the 
wind  through  the  trees,  the  blue,  white- 
flecked  glory  of  the  sky,  the  sun  on  the 
hills,  the  changing  colors  on  the  trees  and 
the  joy  of  an  Autumn  day.  _  It  is  not  the 
melancholy  drab  of  late  November,  but 
the  bright  Indian  Summer — which  seems 
so  much  like  the  happy,  kindly  ending  of 
a  well-spent  life. 


ed  this  year.  The  nuts  quite  resemble 
pecans,  and  are  very  good,  while  the  tree 
is  handsome  as  a  lawn  ornament.  Our 
star  nut  performer  this  year  is  a  Pome¬ 
roy  English  walnut.  This  tree  has  been 
planted  about  20  years,  and  gives  us 
about  one  bushel  of  nuts  this  year.  These 
nuts  are  about  like  the  sample  pic- 
tured  below.  The  quality  is  good.  We 
have  two  other  trees  planted  at  the 
same  time,  yet  they  are  very  much  small¬ 
er.  Now  if  a  farmer  had  several  acres 
of  such  trees  as  this  good  one  of  mine 
he  would  have  an  income  greater  than 
any  he  could  hope  to  get  from  an  orchard 
this  year.  When  I  planted  these  few 
trees  I  was  tempted  to  put  several  hun¬ 
dred  on  our  back  hill  land,  but  the  origi¬ 
nal  cost  of  the  trees  frightened  me.  I 
was  afraid  to  borrow  the  needed  capital 
before  I  had  paid  for  the  farm.  It  was 
a  gamble  which  I  would  not  enter.  At 
the  same  time  I  was  tempted  to  plant 
5,000  or  more  of  seedling  pine  and  spruce 
on  the  waste  hill  lands.  I  made  a  big 
mistake  in  not  doing  that,  for  Christmas 
trees  are  now  in  good  demand  and  they 
could  be  sold  to  good  advantage  in  the 
season.  I  was  afraid  of  the  fires  which 
hunters  often  start  in  our  woods,  and  1 
confess  that  forestry  seemed  to  me  some¬ 
what  like  child's  play  at  that  time.  I 
know  better  now,  and  I  would  plant  seed¬ 
lings  heavily  now  but  for  the  fact  that 
our  county  has  come  so  near  the  specu¬ 
lative  land  boom  stage  that  such  seed¬ 
lings  would  not  count.  But  I  have  been 
surprised  that  these  English  walnuts  have 
done  so  well.  If  a  farmer  could  get  an 
acre  or  two  of  these  trees  into  good 
growth  he  would  have  a  steady  and  full 
income. 


The  little  girls  helped  at  intervals.  They 
would  pick  up  a  few  nuts ;  then  something 
interesting  would  come  into  view,  and  off 
they  would  run  for  a  new  excursion  in 
happiness.  The  cat  and  the  little  brown 


There  is  little  question  about  the  value 
of  the  nut  crop  where  one  is  located  near 
a  good-sized  market.  I  question  the  profit 
in  shipping  these  nuts  a  long  distance  to 


Persian  Walnuts  (Natural  Size) 

dog  came  along.  The  lazy  cat  had  his 
eye  on  one  of  the  scolding  squirrels 
perched  on  a  fenc-epost.  The  cat  would 
crawl  along  through  the  leaves,  stomach 
close  to  the  ground,  just  as  his  old-time 
ancestor,  the  tiger,  used  to  stalk  liis 
game.  But  the  squirrel's  ancestors  were 
trained  for  their  part,  too,  and  this  gray 
objector  knew  his  part.  He  would  simply 
“go  up  higher”  whenever  the  cat  came  too 
near.  The  little  brown  dog  is  evidently 
several  thousand  years  closer  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  the  cat.  I  understand  that  in 
ancient  times  the  cat  was  considered  an 
object  of  veneration,  a  sort  of  god,  while 
the  dog  was  originally  a  beast  of  burden 
or  worker.  Perhaps  this  may  partly  ac¬ 
count  for  their  difference  in  character.  At 
any  rate  while  this  gray  cat  did  nothing 
except  attempt  to  murder  the  squirrel, 
the  brown  dog  saw  me  raking  among  the 
leaves  for  nuts,  and  he  came  and 
scratched  beside  me  as  if  to  try  to  help, 
li  is  curious  how  these  distinct  traits  of 
character  run  all  down  through  life.  Some 
people,  as  we  know,  seem  to  feel  that  an¬ 
cestry  has  conferred  upon  them  a  sort  ol 
privilege  to  live  a  selfish  life,  doing  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  they  can  for  others.  In  old  times 
certain  classes  of  men  convinced  them¬ 
selves  that  it  was  their  mission  in  life  to 
fight  for  the  community.  The  fighting  was 
unnecessary  and  foolish,  but  these  sol¬ 
diers  made  the  people  think  it  had  to  be 
done,  and  they  actually  fed  and  kept 
these  idle  drones.  This  gray  cat,  offer¬ 
ing  no  labor  except  the  useless  effort  to 
kill  the  squirrel,  is  just  like  these  lazy 
soldiers  and  aristocrats,  and  the  brown 
dog  typifies  another  class  of  humans  who 
want  to  be  of  service  to  others,  yet  do 
not  know  how  to  help.  Hei’e  is  this  lit¬ 
tle  dog  trying  to  imitate  me,  but  only 
scratching  more  leaves  over  the  nuts — 
making  it  harder  to  dig  them  out.  And 
the  squirrel !  Because  he  and  his  an¬ 
cestors  have  always  taken  nuts  when  they 
were  found  this  gray  anarchist  thinks  I 
have  no  right  to  take  one — though  the 
title  to  this  property  is  in  my  name!  This 
year  there  are  nuts  enough  for  all — a 
good  crop.  Not  only  that,  the  squirrel 
knows  where  there  are  great  stores  of 
them  in  the  woods — where  we  cannot 
find  them.  Fie  has  more  than  he  can  pos¬ 
sibly  eat — yet  he  would  not  give  us  a 
chance.  Surely  the  very  animals  may 
teach  us  lessons  in  human  nature. 

$  *  #  *  4 

I  succeeded  in  picking  nearly  eight 
peach  baskets  of  nuts.  Most  of  them  were 
black  walnuts  with  the  shag  on.  Of 
course  when  the  shag  is  pulled  off  the 
bulk  is  reduced  but  there  will  be  nuts 
enough  for  many  a  fire-lighted  evening. 
There  are  more  black  walnuts  to  come, 
and  a  flood  of  hickories,  too.  We  have 
one  tree  of  Persian  walnuts  heavily  load¬ 


Grown  in  Bergen  County.  A.  J. 

market.  The  money  is  to  be  made  in 
handling  them  about  as  Mr.  Hersliey  de¬ 
scribes  on  page  1427.  That  means  crack¬ 
ing  the  nuts  at  home  and  selling  only  the 
meats.  I  think  that  will  give  Winter  em¬ 
ployment  to  many  a  farm  family.  There 
is  a  demand  for  nut  meats.  They  are 
used  for  many  purposes  and  I  think  that 
nut  production  may  be  the  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  what  can  be  done  with 
our  waste  lands.  As  I  see  it  many  a  farm 
is  engaged  in  a  hopeless  competition  with 
other  sections  in  trying  to  raise  the  or¬ 
dinary  farm  crops  when  it  may  be  that 
with  some  special  crop — like  walnuts  or 
hickories — there  might  be  a  fair  income. 
In  California  the  nut  industry  has  be¬ 
come  a  wonderful  business.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  somewhere  off  in  the  forests 
there  are  wild  hickory  trees  with  nuts  so 
large  and  fine  that  could  they  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  propagated,  they  would 
change  the  life  of  many  back  country  dis¬ 
tricts  as  the  Baldwin  apple  and  the  Con¬ 
cord  grape  have  done.  Of  course  much 
of  this  is  far  in  the  future.  So  are  all 
the  good  things  of  life  for  most  of  us. 
We  seldom  find  them  good  unless  we  work 
up  to  them.  I  see  that  members  of  the 
Northern  Nut  Growers’  Association  were 
at  it  again  at  their  recent  meeting  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.  What  they  say  about  the 
food  value  of  nuts  is  absolutely  correct. 
The  world  would  be  far  better  off  if  peo¬ 
ple  would  pick  most  of  their  beefsteak 
and  pork  chops  from  nut  trees.  These 
nut  growers  forget  two  things  in  their 
campaign  for  nut-eating.  Good  nuts  cost 
too  much.  The  price  per  pound  for  nut 
meats  is  enough  to  scare  the  “average 
consumer.”  Then  again  nut  meats  have 
not  been  advertised  in  the  most  popular 
way.  When  people  want  to  sell  a  new 
linen  collar  they  advertise  the  fact  that 
some  popular  sport  or  movie  liero  wears 
that  brand.  When  advertising  yeast  as 
a  food  see  how  the  lame,  the  halt,  the 
blind,  the  pimpled  and  the  slow-livered 
are  brought  toward  to  tell  the  truth  about 
their  ailments  and  their  aches.  Men  are 
imitative  creatures  and  they  do  what  the 
popular  idols  are  doing.  Most  people  like 
to  eat  a  handful  of  nuts,  but  as  a  food — • 
why,  it  is  popularly  supposed  that  only 
highbrows,  “nuts”  and  rather  effeminate 
creatures  use  them  as  a  steady  diet.  Now 
if  you  want  to  popularize  nuts  as  a  meat 
substitute  engage  Babe  Ruth  to  eat  them 
in  place  of  meat  and  advertise  the  fact; 
Every  time  he  hit  a  home  run  he  would 
add  1,000  “nuts”  to  the  army  of  nut 
eaters.  Engage  this  French  woman, 
Suzanne  Lenglen,  who  has  come  over  here 
to  show  us  how  to  play  tennis,  to  live  on 
walnuts  and  pecans.  Every  time  she 
knocked  a  ball  over  the  net  she  would 
net  an  entire  regiment  of  nut  eaters.  In¬ 
terest  this  new  “fistic  marvel,”  Jack 


Boots 

for  Your  Wet  W 
Weather  Work. 

Every  season  of  the  year  brings  its  “Boot 
Days,”  when  no  other  footwear  will  do*  You 
will  appreciate  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  Firestone  Boots*  They  are  made  of  snag- 
resisting  rubber  that  wears  like  the  tread 
rubber  of  Firestone  Tires*  Warm,  dry  feet 
make  heavy  work  seem  light*  Wear  Fire¬ 
stone  Boots  this  year— they  are  built  to  fit 
and  reinforced  to  withstand  hard  usage* 

Firestone  Footwear  Company 

Boston  HUDSON  Chicago 

Tirestone 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER 

SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  Model  1903 

assembled  and  refinished 

Offered  without  bayonet.  Price  $19.50.  Packing  charge 

50  cents  extra.  Used  gun  sling  50  cents.  Ball  cartridges, 
$3.50  per  100.  1925  illustrated  catalog,  372  pages,  show¬ 
ing  all  American  guns  and  pistols  since  1775,  with 
other  Army  and  Navy  equipment,  mailed  50  cents. 
Special  new  circular  for  2c  stamp.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS,  501  Bway,  N.  Y.  C. 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  farming  is  now  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs, 
poultry  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  in¬ 
sures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year. 
Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Selling  is  done 
co-operatively  in  established  markets.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell, 
but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  folder 
and  get  The  Earth  free  for  six  months.  C.  L. 
Seagraves.  General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange  Chicago. 

Did  Drought  Rob  You  of 
Your  Profits  This  Year? 


Systems  i 
XnrXPrvSfirily  , 


Be  Convinced 


March  Automatic  Rain  would  have  prevented  it. 

And,  right  now,  when  memory  of  1  926  handi¬ 
caps  is  fresh  in  your  mind,  is  the  best  time  to 
prepare  for  next  year. 

March  Automatic  Irrigation  Systems,  for  years  the 
leaders  in  automatic  rain  making,  now  are  still  further 
improved.  The  Turn-Motor,  for  example,  is 
assembled  so  that  the  exhaust  nozzles  line  up  with 
the  others,  thus  USING  this  water  instead  of  wasting 
it.  The  motor  is  adjusted  to  just  the  right  speed. 
Will  easily  turn  pipe  lines  600  feet  long.  There  is  an 
automatic  draining  device.  And  other  improvements 
— we  won’t  try  to  tell  them  all  here ;  write  for  our 
descriptive  booklets  and  Data  Estimate  Blank.  They 
WILL  ENABLE  VOU  NOW  TO  GET 
READY  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 


MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  ^s^ego5.amicuhc. 
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Sharkey  in  a  nut  diet.  It  would  give  him 
the  strength  of  a  hickory  tree  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  would  begin  to  live 
on  nuts.  I  offer  these  suggestions  freely. 
No  charge !  You  cannot  patent  an  idea 
anyway.  Yet  it  is  along  such  lines  that 
food  advertising  must  work  in  order  to  be 
effective.  Milk,  apples,  potatoes,  eggs — 
all  the  rest  must  be  popularized  in  some 
way  if  you  expect  to  push  them  far. 

*  *  #  *  * 

Apple  picking  still  goes  on.  While  we 
have  too  much  rain  nature  on  the  whole 
is  kind.  I  never  saw  the  apples  stick  as 
closely  to  the  trees  as  they  are  doing  this 
Fall.  "  Winesap  and  Ben  Davis  are  best 
at  this  gymnastic  feat  of  holding  on  by 
their  eyebrows.  Baldwin  with  us  falls 
badly  after  October  15,  but  this  year  it 
sticks  to  the  tree.  We  have  quite  a  few 
trees  of  Delaware  Red  Winter — a  good 
keeper  and  popular  as  a  Winter  variety. 
It  sticks  like  the  paper  on  the  wall.  The 
new  Cortland  apnle  seems  to  follow  the 
example  of  its  parent,  Ben  Davis,  and 
hangs  to  the  tree  with  a  fierce  grip. 
Prices  this  season  are  disheartening.  We 
took  one  load  of  80  baskets  to  the  Pater¬ 
son  market  last  week.  They  brought 
$31.55.  During  the  war  year  or  before 
this  load  would  have  brought  at  least  $90. 
My  taxes  are  at  least  20  per  cent  higher, 
and  everything  that  I  buy,  including  la¬ 
bor,  is  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  be¬ 
fore.  The  market  was  jammed  full  of 
angles — of  all  grades,  and  many  will  be 
stored.  We  hear  of  people  who,  in  des¬ 
peration,  are  selling  A-l  Baldwins  for 
$1.75  and  $2  a  barrel.  Of  course  such 
people  hurt.  They  make  a  low  price  and 
buyers  will  not  offer  more.  Potatoes  bring 
a  good  price,  corn  will  be  high  and  rye 
straw,  though  slow  of  sale,  brings  good 
money.  Farmers  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  are  cutting  down  expenses  in  various 
ways.  Horses  have  nearly  disappeared. 
More  and  more  of  the  work  is  being  done 
by  gasoline  power.  Unprofitable  crops 
are  being  cut  out.  I  think  most  people 
are  keeping  more  accurate  accounts  so 
that  they  know  what  lines  of  work  come 
nearest  to  paying.  The  truth  here  is 
that  the  industrial  revolution  which  has 
been  quietly  growing  upon  us  for  the  past 
dozen  years  has  now  suddenly  come  to  a 
head.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  warn¬ 
ings  we  have  had  it  is  catching  us  un¬ 
prepared.  II.  w.  c. 

Plums  for  Canning 

I  wish  information  on  plums  with  a 
view  to  growing  and  canning  them,  as 
to  what  varieties  ai’e  freestones  and 
which  cook  with  tough  skins,  and  just 
what  a  canner  should  know  who  wanted 
to  plant  trees  for  canning  purposes.  Are 
there  books  on  plums?  A.  H.  W. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  standard  plum  for  canning  is  the 
Reine  Claude,  known  also  as  Green  Gage. 
There  are  several  strains  or  varieties  of 
the  Reine  Claude  type — all  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  golden  yellow  flesh,  greenish- 
yellow  skin,  and  rich  flavor.  The  stone 
is  semi-clinging.  Another  variety  com¬ 
monly  canned  is  Lombard,  a  purplish-red 
plum  of  inferior  quality  with  a  stone  that 
is  nearly  free.  Although  Lombard  is  low 
in  quality  judged  as  a  fresh  fruit,  it 
makes  a  fairly  satisfactory  canned  prod¬ 
uct.  The  tree  is  healthy,  productive  and 
adapted  to  a  wide  range.  There  are  doz¬ 
ens  of  other  varieties  that  might  be  used, 
dependent  more  upon  the  adaptability  of 
the  variety  to  your  section  than  to  any 
special  canning  qualities. 

Waugh’s  book  on  “Plum  Culture”  and 
Hedrick’s  book  “The  Plums  of  New 
York”  are  both  standard,  the  former  deal¬ 
ing  more  with  culture  and  the  latter 
treating  especially  of  varieties,  h.  b.  t. 


Winter  Injury  to  Young 
Apples 

The  bark  on  my  young  apple  trees  is 
peeling  off,  and  the  apples  are  cracking 
open  long  before  they  are  ripe.  The 
trees  are  very  heavy  with  fruit.  Would 
lime  or  whitewash  on  the  bark  at  this 
time  of  the  year  do  any  good?  J.  B.  A. 

Atco,  N.  J. 

Whitewash  will  do  no  good.  The  peel¬ 
ing  is  probably  due  to  Winter  injury, 
and  little  can  be  done  about  it  now  ex¬ 
cepting  to  keep  the  trees  in  as  good  vigor 
as  possible.  Weak  trees  usually  suffer 
the  most  from  Winter  injury.  White¬ 
wash  is  helpful  only  as  it  may  help  to 
reflect  some  of  the  sun's  rays  in  Winter 
and  lessen  some  of  the  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  that  is  really  responsible  for  the  dam¬ 
age.  It  is  impossible  to  say  why  the  ap¬ 
ples  should  crack.  Apple  scab  is  some¬ 
times  responsible,  as  is  also  apple  blotch. 
On  the  other  hand  some  early  varieties 
may  crack  from  over-ripeness  or  from 
too  much  moisture  late  in  the  season. 
Northern  Spy  will  sometimes  split  near 
the  stem.  But  these  are  only  suggestions. 
No  one  can  say  what  the  trouble  may  be. 

II.  B.  T. 


Culture  and  Storage  of 
Horseradish 

How  far  apart  should  horseradish  rows 
be  set,  and  how  far  apart  in  the  row?  How 
many  roots  will  it  take  to  set  out  an 
acre?  I  want  to  dig  up  a  'b’ig  lot  of 
horseradish  just  before  the  ground  freezes, 
so  I  will  have  it  ready  to  grind  all  Win¬ 
ter.  What  is  the  best  method  of  storing 
away  for  the  Winter?  I  have  quite  a 
lot  of  cellar  room,  a  large  henhouse  with 
cement  floor  and  a  well-drained  knoll 
which  would  make  a  good  spot  for  pit¬ 
ting  D.  E.  II. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Horseradish  should  be  set  about  1  ft. 
apart  in  row,  and  rows  3  ft.  apart,  tak¬ 
ing  about  14,700  sets  to  an  acre.  Horse¬ 
radish  can  be  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  or 
pit,  for  use  in  Winter.  If  put  in  cellar 
cover  with  soil  so  the  roots  will  not  wilt. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Pruning  Grapevines  in  Fall 

We  are  going  to  Florida  the  end  of 
October  for  th*e  Winter.  We  have  about 
2,000  bearing  grapevines  which  are  load¬ 
ed  with  fruit  now.  Can  we  have  them 
pruned  right  after  the  crop  is  picked? 
Last  year  we  had  a  man  prune  them  in 
February  during  our  absence,  but  wish 
to  prune  them  before  leaving  if  we  can 
with  safety  for  the  vines.  We  notice 
how  the  leaves  dry  out  as  soon  as  fruit 
is  picked.  A.  ii. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  prune  grapevines 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  but  rather  one 


should  wait  several  days,  or  until  a  few 
severe  freezes  have  occurred.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  so  shortly  after  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  to  select  the  best  matured  canes 
for  the  fruiting  of  the  season  following. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  prune  these 
vines  in  February,  March  or  even  early 
April  than  to  prune  so  shortly  after  har¬ 
vest.  F.  E.  G. 


Raising  Cabbage  Seed 

Will  you  tell  how  to  raise  cabbage 
seed?  Can  the  roots  be  kept  moist  enough 
so  they  will  grow  in  the  Spring  the  same 
as  turnips?  C.  E.  G. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

If  properly  stored  in  a  pit  cabbage  will 
hold  over  Winter  and  will  send  up  a  seed 
stalk  the  second  year  when  planted  out. 
Most  cabbage  seed  is  raised  in  sections 
of  comparatively  mild  Winters  where  the 
cabbage  may  be  left  in  the  field  over  win¬ 
ter.  In  northern  sections,  however,  it  is 
the  common  practice  to  pull  the  plants  in 
the  Fall,  store  them,  and  plant  them  out 
in  the  Spring.  The  head  is  slashed  open 
so  as  to  permit  the  seed  stalk  to  come 
through  more  easily.  H.  B.  T. 

Mulberry  Injured  by 
Pruning 

When  trees  were  trimmed  in  January 
and  February  an  old  mulberry  tree  was 
also  pruned.  It  had  been  let  go  a  good 


many  years,  so  pruner  did  not  trim  it 
all  up  at  once,  just  took  the  worst  of  the 
suckers  and  a  lot  of  the  old  dead  limbs 
out.  Until  the  middle  of  June  it  didn’t 
even  show  a  sign  of  a  leaf.  Then  it  gradu¬ 
ally  started  leafing  out,  and  now  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  fruit.  Our  neighbors’  trees 
have  been  all  through  bearing  this  last 
month  or  more.  Did  the  trimming  set 
the  tree  back,  or  is  it  too  old  to  bear  fruit 
now?  Or  is  there  some  other  cause  for 
it?  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  ripen  the 
berries  now  at  this  late  date.  I  notice  a 
lot  of  them  are  turning  brown  and  look 
as  if  they  are  rotting  when  only  half 
formed.  Would  you  advise  additional 
trimming  this  Fall  or  Winter?  When  is 
the  best  time  for  trimming?  There  are  a 
number  of  dead  limbs  that  need  to  be  cut 
out  yet.  h.  T. 

Shickshinny,  Pa. 

The  pruning  did  not  injure  the  tree. 
Something  else  must  be  responsible,  such 
as  Winter  injury,  borers  or  something  of 
that  kind.  It  is  more  likely  that  without 
the  trimming  the  tree  would  have  been 
worse  off.  Cut  out  the  dead  limbs  this 
Winter  and  give  the  tree  5  or  6  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonium  sulphate 
out  near  the  ends  of  the  branches  early 
in  the  Spring.  March  is  the  ideal  month 
for  pruning,  though  almost  any  month  of 
the  year,  Winter  or  Summer,  will  do  if 
necessity  dictates.  h.  b.  t. 

A  pedestrian,  bumped  by  a  taxi,  found 
himself  lying  in  the  street  directly  in  the 
path  of  a  steam  roller.  “That  reminds 
me,”  he  cried,  “I  was  to  bring  home  some 
pancake  flour  !” — The  Open  Road. 


WITTE  ENGINES 


Sawing  Combinations 
and  Pumpers 

EVERY  one  thinking  about  engines, 
sawingor  pumping  outfits,  CHEAPER 
FARM  POWER,  should  write  for  my 
new  free  catalog  today. 


$fZ  nn  nnWAT  Buys  a  WITTE  Stationary  Engine 
1/1/ If  ii  Easy  Terms— No  Interest 


New  low  prices — new  easier  terms,  new  engine  improve¬ 
ments,  150,000  WITTE  1  Yz  to  30  H-P.  Engines  in  daily 
use  throughout  the  world.  The  real  ALL  PURPOSE 
engine,  burns  almost  any  kind  of  fuel,  throttling  governor, 
yalve-in-head  motor,  WICO  magneto,  semi-steel  construc¬ 
tion,  starts  in  any  kind  of  weather,  simple  to  run,  LIFE¬ 


TIME  GUARANTEE. 
57  years  experience. 

$500  Profit 

That’s  what  Robert  Reed,  Tennessee, 
made  the  first  season  sawing  cords. 


PpaIHc  Fog  and  Tree  Saws,  Power  Saws  and  Portable 
M  J.  Engine  all  in  one.  The  first  step  is  for  you  to  write 

_  ..||||  "B  *  7"|,rW'ifTP'F  f°r  my  new  FREE  book.  Explains  all  about 
VV  1.11.1  WW  111  Hi  sawing  outfits,  complete  with  famous  WITTE 
all  fuel  engine.  Practical  suggestions 


WICO  Magneto 


for  you.  HOW  to  saw  your  own 
timber  or  hire  out  to  neighbors.  57 
years  experience  to  help  you.  I  make 
outfits  for  every  need — sell  direct  at 
factory  wholesale  prices  and  easy 
terms.  My  portable  outfit  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  money  maker;  easily  saws  15  cords  a  day;  changes  to  tree 
saw  in  3  minutes;  power  for  all  other  jobs  around  the  place. 


—the  most  perfect  system  of 
high  tension  ignition  known. 
Makes  starting  easy,  even 
at  40  below  zero. 


Other  Outfits 


mall  and  large,  money 
takers,  such  as  the  mounted 
-in-1  saw  rig,  home  buzz 
tw  outfit  and  saw  frame. 


LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 

Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you.  An  all¬ 
purpose  outfit  for  any  farm  use.  Engine 
can  be  attached  to  Pumps,  Grinders,  etc. 

■■  mm  mm  i  want  to  give  you  this  new 

M  B  B^  B^  ENGINE  BOOK.  My  big  free  catalog 
BB  pK  HH  BB  in  colors  tells  all  about  the  new  WITTE 
improvements  and  new  sales  terms.  It 
•  •  •  tells  about  the  application  of  power  to  all 

farm  problems.  It  is  really  a  mechanical  education  to  read  this 
book,  for  I  have  written  it  after  a  lifetime  of  practical  experience. 
No  matter  if  you  have  my  old  catalog — write  today.  Do  not 
think  of  buying  ANY  ENGINE.  SAWING  RIG  or  PUMPING 
OUTFIT  until  you  have  got  all  these  facts.  Simply  send  name 
today — no  cost— no  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  1899  Witte  Blds  > KANSAS  C,TY>  M0- 

nn  ic.  cnuinc  mjni\d  1899  EmpireB|dgM  Pittsburgh,  pa. 

(Founded  in  1870)  1899  Witte  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

3-HOUR  SHIPPING  SERVICE 


THE  ONE  PROFIT 
ENGINE 

No  Interest  Charges 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  need  for  economi¬ 
cal,  dependable  power  is  felt  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer  who  is  faced  with  ever-increasing 
labor  costs.  WITTE  Throttling  Governor 
ENGINES  answer  this  important  question 
perfectly— now  an  economical,  dependably 
power  plant  is  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

Today  the  WITTE  ENGINE  sells  at 
the  lowest  price  in  history.  Into  this 
WITTE  has  gone  the  ripe  experience  of  57 
years — over  150,000  users  all  over  the  world 
have  placed  upon  it  their  stamp  of  approval. 
You,  too,  can  put  a  WITTE  on  your  place, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  it  represents 
the  Standard  of  Power. 


The  ’WITTE  Throttling  Governor,  the 
original  and  leader  of  the  thrott¬ 
ling  governor  type.  An  even, 
steady  speed  with  a  big 
surplus  of  power  for  the 
heavy  loads. 


The  minimum  in  fuel  consumption  —  the 
WITTE  ENGINE  burns  kerosene,  gaso¬ 
line,  gas-oil,  distillate  or  gas  at  a  fuel  cost 
of  less  than  2c  an  hour  per  H-P.  Simple, 
troubleproof  and  guaranteed  for  a  lifetime 
of  hard  work.  Completely  equipped  with 
WICO  Magneto,  speed  and  power  regu¬ 
lator  and  throttling  governor,  square,  pro¬ 
tected  tank  and  die  cast  removable  bearings. 


ED.  H.  WITTE 

Please  send  me.  without  obligation  on  my 
part,  your  big  Fre  Catalog  and  information  on 
your  Easy  Terms  Proposition. 


Na  me. 


Address 


Interested  in 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL”  - 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise. o  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  ■  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


LAST  week  we  printed  a  letter  from  lion.  Silas  L. 

Strivings  in  which  he  made  clear  his  position  on 
the  Joiner  school  bill.  There  was  no  evasion  or  com¬ 
promise  in  this  position.  Mr.  Strivings  is  opposed  to 
the  hill.  In  the  course  of  this  letter  he  says: 

It  is  strange  that  the  real  school  men  of  the  State 
have  not  seen  this  horrible  danger  which  these  deliver¬ 
ers  of  the  rural  communities  profess  to  see. 

From  our  former  experience  it  seems  unlikely  that 
Mr.  Strivings  will  answer  our  questions,  but  we  have 
a  great  curiosity  to  know  just  who  these  “real  school 
men”  are.  Probably  he  refers  to  the  educators  or 
officials  of  the  Education  Department.  It  is  quite 
common  for  people  to  assume  that  these  officials  are 
the  only  “school  men”  worth  considering.  Yet,  what 
about  the  country  men  and  women  who  pay  the  taxes 
and  provide  the  children?  Are  they  to  be  excluded 
from  the  ranks  of  “school  men?”  Seems  to  us  they 
are  most  important  and  more  to  be  considered  when 
it  comes  to  matters  of  education  than  any  others. 

* 

YOU  remember  the  articles  we  have  printed  about 
that  big  drying  oven  for  green  Alfalfa  hay  op¬ 
erating  in  New  Jersey.  This  has  stirred  up  much 
interest.  For  example,  here  is  one  letter  from  New 
England  : 

This  problem  of  curing  Alfalfa  in  New  England  is 
one  of  the  big  questions  to  be  solved.  We  can  raise  as 
nice  Alfalfa  without  irrigation  as  I  have  ever  seen,  but 
the  curing  of  this  hay  is  entirely  dependent  on  weather 
conditions.  If  we  have  a  good  run  of  weather  we  can 
have  good  hay,  if  the  weather  is  bad  we  have  a  bunch 
of  poor  hay.  We  have  tried  numerous  experiments, 
such  as  barn  cure  and  baling  Alfalfa  green  but  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  outside  moisture.  All  of  these  trials 
have  ended  with  very  poor  success. 

It  is  true  that  on  some  of  the  limestone  soils  of 
New  England  the  finest  of  Alfalfa  can  be  grown.  Yet 
these  sections  are  usually  blessed  with  such  a  damp 
climate  that  curing  good  hay  is  next  to  impossible. 
In  these  places  the  plan  of  artificial  drying,  if  it  can 
be  worked  out  practically,  would  come  as  a  great  re¬ 
lief  and  would  come  near  changing  the  entire  aspect 
of  dairying.  In  the  western  Alfalfa  fields  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  get  water  into  the  soil.  In  New  England 
the  soil  has  plenty  of  moisture,  and  the  problem  is  to 
get  the  water  out  of  the  Alfalfa  after  it  is  cut.  It 
still  remains  to  be  shown  how  large  a  business  in 
bay  making  must  be  done  in  order  to  make  one  of 
these  ovens  practical.  When  that  is  solved  we  think 
there  will  be  a  great  future  in  the  enterprise. 

* 

LATE  ill  the  State  campaign — too  late  to  enable 
us  to  make  comment — Gov.  Smith  took  up  the 
question  of  country  school  consolidation,  lie  was 
putting  questions  to  his  opponent,  and  among  other 
things  he  said : 

I  took  my  place  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  advocating  a  consolidation  of  the  small  school  dis¬ 
tricts  throughout  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  a  greater 
efficiency  and  a  strengthening  of  the  whole  school  sys¬ 
tem.  If  my  opponent  casts  his  lot  with  the  enemies  of 
school  consolidation  in  the  rural  districts,  he  will  post¬ 
pone  the  advantages  that  could  come  to  the  children  in 
I  he  country. 

We  wonder  if  Gov.  Smith  realizes  what  an  un¬ 
fortunate  position  he  places  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  in  by  making  such  broad  statements.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  is  apparently  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  that  he  does  not  favor  forced  con¬ 
solidation.  In  fact  if  you  read  what  he  writes  fair¬ 
ly  you  get  the  idea  that  he  would  let  the  country 
patrons  have  their  own  way  so  that  the  Joiner  bill 
will  not  be  needed.  The  Governor  seems  to  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag— if  he  ever  knew  it  was  there. 
He  is  in  favor  of  consolidation — evidently  forced 
consolidation  if  the  patrons  are  obstinate  in  defense 
of  their  rights.  Now  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Gover¬ 
nor  ever  saw  the  inside  of  a  country  school.  Surely 
his  children  never  attended  one,  and  “the  sidewalks 
of  New  York”  are  quite  unlike  the  snow-blocked  hills 
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and  roads  of  the  country.  The  Governor  got  all  the 
information  about  these  schools  that  he  possesses 
from  the  Education  Department.  He  evidently  thinks 
they  want  to  jam  these  schools  together  while  they 
are  striving  to  reassure  country  people  that  they 
mean  nothing  of  the  sort.  With  this  plain  mix-up  of 
intent  who  can  blame  our  country  people  for  their 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  people  who  want  to  control 
the  schools?  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Governor  has 
given  the  strongest  argument  for  the  Joiner  bill  that 
has  yet  been  advanced. 

* 

Why  is  it  that  all  the  men  you  talk  with  hate  to 
admit  that  Miss  Bernaby  won  the  mowing  contest  at 
New  Hampshire  University?  They  do.  The  girl  is  all 
that  has  been  said  of  her  and  even  more.  She  was  very 
popular  at  Sanborn  Seminary,  where  she  took  an  active 
part  in  athletics.  I  saw  .her  graduated  and  saw  her 
receive  the  beautiful  silver  loving-cup  for  having  the 
best  class  spirit.  I  wish  some  one  could  convince  our 
men  that  the  contest  was  fair.  B.  E.  W. 

New  Hampshire. 

E  join  in  that  wish.  The  contest  was  entirely 
fair,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
so  many  men  seem  to  regard  Miss  Bernaby  as  one 
who  has  robbed  them  of  their  rights.  We  even  heard 
one  man  say  that  her  example  is  a  had  thing  for  wo¬ 
men,  because  their  husbands  will  argue  that  because 
this  New  Hampshire  girl  can  mow,  farmers  will  feel 
justified  in  compelling  their  own  women  to  do  more 
of  the  farm  work.  The  trouble  with  that  argument 
is  that  although  that  farmer  is  well  able  to  have 
water  piped  into  his  house  and  heated  he  has  for 
years  made  his  wife  bring  in  every  drop  of  water 
from  an  outside  well.  His  argument  was  that  “the 
woman  needs  exercise  and  wouldn't  get  it  any  other 
way.”  It  is  strange  how  some  men  will  throw  up 
their  hats  in  praise  of  the  women  who  swim  across 
the  English  Channel,  and  yet  fail  to  recognize  any 
value  in  the  work  of  Helen  Bernaby  or  of  hundreds 
of  other  farm  women  who,  day  by  day,  silently  and 
faithfully  carry  on  the  home  work  which  gives  real 
character  to  America ! 

THIS  question  of  business  at  the  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  stand  is  one  of  the  livest  we  have  ever  start¬ 
ed.  Next  week  we  are  to  have  a  careful  story  from 
one  of  the  most  successful  “roadside  slanders”  in  the 
State.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  just 
now  the  roadside  business  is  at  a  low  ebb,  but  we 
think  it  will  come  back.  Some  of  the  farmers  do  not 
like  what  the  buyers  say,  but  how  are  we  to  find 
out  the  trouble  without  going  to  the  consumers? 
One  of  these  consumers  puts  it  this  way : 

My  opinion  is  that  it  is  mainly  the  price  that  is  cur¬ 
tailing  the  roadside  business.  Everyone  who  owns  an 
automobile  is  not  rich  or  extravagant.  Why  should  they 
pay  the  same  price  to  a  roadstand  and  ofttimes  discom¬ 
fort  themselves  in  making  room  in  the  car  when  they 
can  buy  for  the  same  price  from  their  neighborhood 
vegetable  store,  which  they  know  and  can  depend  on? 

Now  as  to  dealers  and  peddlers  it  is  the  high  prices 
and  practically  no  rent  that  keep  them  going.  Any 
farmer  can  put  the  price  of  his  own  produce  so  as  to 
undersell  the  dealer  who  has  to  buy  his  produce  from 
(he  farmer  or  the  market.  And  why  does  the  farmer 
try  to  sell  something  he  does  not  produce? 

The  chain  stores  have  about  ruined  the  old-time 
grocer,  because  they  sell  cheaper,  do  not  deliver  and  sell 
for  cash. 

It  is  really  one  of  the  great  trade  questions  of  to¬ 
day — greater  than  most,  of  us  think.  Our  own  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  the  so-called  “bootleg”  traders  who  buy 
inferior  goods  and  try  to  work  them  off  on  cus¬ 
tomers  are  largely  responsible  for  the  trouble.  As 
for  the  complaints  about  prices — some  of  these  con¬ 
sumers  who  complain  are  past  masters  at  the  art  of 
beating  down  the  price. 

* 

N  New  York  City  an  independent  milk  dealer  has 
been  denied  a  license  to  sell  milk  in  an  uptown 
district  on  the  ground  that  his  competition  would 
result  in  price-cutting  to  consumers,  and  create  a 
temptation  to  adulterate  milk.  This  would  seem  to 
eliminate  the  old  principle  of  competition  as  far  as 
city  milk  is  concerned. 

But  why  stop  at  the  city  line?  Why  not  refuse  a 
license  to  the  dealer  who  goes  up-State  and  cuts  the 
price  that  he  pays  the  producer,  on  the  same  ground 
that  his  competition  with  dealers  who  pay  more 
would  create  a  temptation  to  adulterate  milk  at  its 
source?  It  is  of  course  a  compliment  to  the  farmer 
that  he  can  bear  distress  and  injustice  without 
yielding  to  temptation,  but  it  would  seem  good  to 
him  just  once  to  come  in  even  with  the  other  fellow 
on  a  square  deal. 

* 

IIE  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the 
President  has  power  to  remove  from  office  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers  of  the  government.  Such  offices  are 
appointed  by  the  President  “with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.”  This  means  that  while  the 
Senate  will  have  a  part  in  appointing  such  officers, 
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the  President  may  remove  them  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  case  arose  some  years  ago  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  removed  an  Oregon  postmaster  without 
consulting  the  Senate.  This  postmaster  brought  suit 
to  recover  salary  and  to  test  the  law.  He  died  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  gave  its  decision,  but  his 
heirs  continued  the  suit.  This  matter  has  a  greater 
significance  than  appears  at  first  sight.  The  ten¬ 
dency  in  most  republics  has  been  to  limit  the  powers 
of  the  executive  and  give  more  to  the  legislative  de¬ 
partment.  In  England  power  rests  with  Parliament; 
the  king  is  little  more  than  a  figurehead.  France 
had  seen  so  much  of  revolution  and  stealing  of 
power  that  when  the  tlxii’d  or  present  republic  was 
formed  the  presidency  was  made  a  sort  of  ornamen¬ 
tal  office,  the  real  power  resting  in  Congress.  When 
our  own  republic  was  organized,  pi-obably  a  majoi’ity 
of  the  people  actually  feared  some  return  to  a  form 
of  royalty,  and  thus  the  powei-s  of  the  executive 
were  whittled  down  to  a  vex* *y  fine  point.  There  has 
always  been  a  contest  between  the  President  and 
Congress  for  addition  of  power.  By  this  decision 
the  President  makes  a  distinct  gain.  On  one  side 
it  will  be  said  that  this  free  power  to  remove  puts 
dangerous  political  power  in  the  President’s  hands. 
The  other  and  more  business-like  view  is  that  no 
executive  can  fully  carry  out  his  plans  for  economy 
and  business  unless  he  can  have  capable  men 
whom  he  can  trust  in  office.  From  the  farmer  who 
cannot  hire  a  good  man  without  a  long  controversy 
with  his  wife  and  family  to  the  head  of  a  great  cor- 
poration  who  is  hampered  and  held  up  by  a  critical 
board  of  directors,  all  know  that  a  man  free  to  hire 
or  discharge  his  own  helpers  can  give  better  service. 

* 

U  A  PPEES  for  health!”  That  is  the  slogan 
\  adopted  by  the  National  Apple  Confei’ence  at 
Chicago.  Surely  there  is  no  wealth  in  apples  this 
year,  and  we  xnay  well  turn  our  thoughts  to  health. 
The  theory  of  such  advertising  is  sound ;  most  of 
such  endeavors  break  down  in  pi’actice  because  the 
effort  does  not  reach  the  people  who  most  need  ap¬ 
ples.  The  efforts  to  increase  the  use  of  milk  have 
usually  failed  because  the  advertising  was  aimed  at 
the  wrong  class  of  people.  The  well-to-do  dignified 
folks  are  not  very  likely  to  drink  more  milk  or  eat 
more  apples.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  very  hearty  eat¬ 
ers  at  best  and  they  usually  have  the  grapefruit 
habit  well  fixed.  It  is  a  very  fine  theory  that  people 
will  eat  more  of  a  certain  kind  of  food  as  a  patriotic 
duty,  but  most  people  will  pi-efer  to  use  their  tongues 
for  singing  or  talking  rather  than  for  chewing  or 
swallowing.  The  people  to  whom  we  must  look  for 
increase  of  apple  eating  are  the  poorer  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes  who  have  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  vxxlgar 
to  gnaw  a  raw  apple  in  public,  and  swallow  all  but 
the  seeds,  and  who  take  their  piece  of  pie  in  their 
hands.  They  are  the  folks  most  likely  to  eat  thi-ee 
apples  a  day  if  they  have  the  opportunity.  The  ap¬ 
ple  conference  proposes  to  raise  a  good-sized  fund. 
It  is  suggested  that  all'  who  gi'ow  and  sell  apples 
deduct  half  a  cent  for  each  bushel  they  handle  and 
send  that  amount  to  the  association — the  latter  to 
use  it  for  advertising.  The  only  criticism  we  have 
heard  about  this  is  fi’orn  a  small  grower  who  says 
that  such  advertising  will  only  help  the  larger 
growers  who  have  good  means  of  disti’ibution  and 
sell  only  high-class  fruit.  This  man  says  that  such 
public  advertising  never  helps  the  smaller  grower. 
This  criticism  is  not  entirely  true.  If  this  money 
is  properly  handled  it  will  help  apple  selling  every¬ 
where  by  stimulating  a  public  demand  for  the  fruit. 
It  will  make  apple  eating  fashionable  or  popular, 
and  that  must  be  done  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  eaten. 
Personally  we  are  quite  willing  to  pay  this  adver¬ 
tising  tax,  and  in  addition  we  are  placing  many 
baskets  in  families  where  there  are  children.  We 
have  many  “di-ops”  this  year  which  are  good  in  qual¬ 
ity — mellow  and  well  colored.  They  bring  very  lit¬ 
tle  on  the  market,  and  cut  down  the  price  of  good 
fruit.  We  think  it  good  policy  to  give  many  baskets 
of  such  fruit  away,  and  to  have  them  distributed  at 
any  entertainment  where  old-fashioned  people  gather. 
There  can  be  an  intermission  when  people  can  sit 
and  gnaw  these  apples  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
tongues  and  the  glory  of  the  cause.  Anything  to 
induce  the  people  to  eat  apples. 


Brevities 

The  moral  coward  seems  to  have  a  wishbone  where 
he  ought  to  have  a  backbone. 

AVxiat  about  this  from  a  woman  who  had  to  give  up 
her  poultry  :  “A  home  without  hens  is  not  much  better 
than  a  comfortable  railroad  station.” 

In  New  York  a  school  trustee  may  appoint  any  qual¬ 
ified  voter  who  can  read  and  write  to  be  a  collector. 
There  is  another  rule  which  requires  that  not  more  than 
one  member  of  a  family  shall  serve  on  the  same  boai-d 
of  education. 
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The  School  Meeting 

0  not  forget  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  at 
Syracuse  on  November  18-19.  This  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  Court  House,  and  promises  to  be  the  best 
one  ever  held.  The  criticisms  of  the  society,  many 
of  them  severe  and  unjust,  have  acted  as  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  there  are  many,  who  in  the  interest  of 
fair  play,  wi'll  come  to  see  just  what  the  society 
represents.  All  will  be  welcome.  No  effort  to  evade 
responsibility  or  dodge  any  issues  will  be  made  by 
the  society.  Invitations  have  been  sent  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  GraA^es,  Mr.  E.  R.  Eastman  and  Assemblyman 
Irving  R.  Rice.  Mr.  Graves  is  the  highest  authority 
on  education.  Mr.  Eastman  is  a  bitter  critic  of  the 
society  and  it  is  uoav  recognized  that  Mr.  Rice  did 
more  than  anyone  in  the  Legislature  to  defeat  the 
Joiner  bill.  The  society  respectfully  asks  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  come  to  this  meeting  and  clearly  state 
their  objection,  both  to  the  society  and  to  the  bill. 
There  can  be  nothing  fairer  than  this  invitation — • 
made  in  absolutely  good  faith.  Whether  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  see  fit  to  come  or  not  there  will  be  a  good 
program  Avith  speakers  of  reputation  and  poAver.  The 
society  is  now  in  a  position  where  it  cannot  be 
laughed  or  driven  out  of  action.  Why  not  come  and 
help  harness  its  unquestioned  power  to  useful  pur¬ 
pose? 


The  Utica  Milk  Meeting 

THE  roll  call  of  delegates  to  the  Utica  dairy  meet¬ 
ing  on  October  27  showed  84  League  delegates,  10 
Non-pool,  17  Sheffield  Farms’  Producers,  32  Inde¬ 
pendents  and  2  Eastern  States.  There  Avere  S4  pool 
delegates  to  G1  of  all  other  groups.  Besides  the  dele¬ 
gates  there  Avere  probably  50  dairymen  present  with¬ 
out  credentials  who  had  no  vote. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Johnson  presented  the  Northern  New 
York  plan.  It  folloAved  the  pool  plan,  and  took  some 
features  bodily  out  of  that  plan.  Except  that  it 
provided  that  other  associations  of  producers  may 
become  members  and  that  deductions  for  capital  fund 
could  not  exceed  15  cents  per  100  lbs.  unless  ordered 
by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  directors,  it  Avas  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  same  as  the  pool  plan  noAV  in  ex¬ 
istence.  Mr.  Johnson  submitted  it  as  tentative  for 
discussion  and  revision. 

John  D.  Miller  read  the  plan  presented  by  him  to 
the  Committee  of  Eleven  in  Albany,  and  which  he 
admitted  at  that  time  was  the  same  as  the  pool  plan. 

M.  B.  Garlock  presented  the  plan  of  federation  of 
the  five  groups  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Eleven.  The  plans  were  discussed  during 
the  day  and  until  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening.  No 
vote  was  taken  but  the  delegates  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  these  or  other  plans  presented,  and 
to  report  back  at  a  later  meeting.  Delegates  were 
requested  to  discuss  the  plans  at  Lome  and  report 
the  local  attitude  to  them  by  local  producers.  The 
neAV  committee  consists  of  the  chairman,  three 
League  members,  tAA'o  of  the  Noi'thern  New  York 
committee,  and  one  each  from  the  other  groups.  They 
are:  Hon.  Peter  Ten  Eyck,  chairman;  E.  B.  John¬ 
son,  St.  LaAvrence  Co. ;  Earl  LaidlaAV,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.;  Lewis  Brand,  League;  Mr.  Demmick,  Chenango 
Co.,  League;  Mr.  Timpleton,  Conn.,  League;  Roswell 
P.  Kennie,  Sheffield  group ;  Frank  Sly,  Eastern 
States;  Frank  Brill,  Non-pool;  George  Sisson,  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

Our  forms  have  been  held  for  this  brief  report. 
Next  week  we  hope  to  give  the  subject  more  space. 


Health  Commissioner’s  Trip  Postponed 

'"TMIE  itinerary  arranged  for  Commissioner  of 
i  Health  Harris  through  several  up-State  counties 
has  been  cancelled.  Some  one  thought  that  there  was 
politics  in  the  arrangement,  or  that  there  may  be  poli¬ 
tics  in  it,  or  that  some  one  might  erroneously  get  the 
notion  that  there  was  politics  in  it,  and  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  could  see  any  politics  in  it,  the  project 
avus  abandoned  at  least  for  the  present.  We  get  an 
intimation  that  one  purpose  of  the  visit  is  to  induce 
farmers  to  inci’ease  the  fat  in  milk  above  the  3  per 
cent  standard.  The  producer  is  now  paid  40  cents 
a  pound  for  this  fat  when  the  test  is  fair.  It  is 
worth  60  cents  to  the  consumer  as  butterfat.  When 
the  producer  gets  paid  for  extra  fat  he  will  produce 
it.  He  should  not  be  expected  to  produce  it  at  a  loss. 


That  League  Pool  Celebration 

Why  has  the  management  of  the  pool  celebrated  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  1916  movement?  There  is  no 
analogy  between  the  organization  then  and  uoav  except 
that  both  control  milk.  From  the  way  they  praise  the 
old  organization  and  magnify  its  splendid  achievements 
one  wonders  AArhy  they  abandoned  it,  and  Avhy  they  re¬ 


fuse  to  return  to  it,  and  persist  in  going  on  with  a 
demonstrated  failure.  Can  you  explain?  A.  P. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WHILE  the  celebration  by  the  present  manage¬ 
ment  is,  to  say  the  least,  anomalous,  inconsis¬ 
tent  and  illogical,  it  has  served  a  good  purpose  be¬ 
cause  it  has  shoAvn  dairymen  the  difference  between 
a  real  co-operative  management  by  themselves, 
which  was  successful,  and  an  autocratic  management 
by  an  official  group,  which  has  failed. 

The  1916  movement  was  initiated  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Markets  in  1915,  and  developed  by  it 
after  the  League  had  become  inactive,  as  testified  to 
under  oath  by  one  of  its  officers.  It  developed  the 
plan  and  policies  and  directed  its  activities,  and  led 
the  movement  from  start  to  finish.  The  plan  was 
democratic  and  purely  co-operative.  Farmers  helped 
develop  the  plan,  approved  it  and  adopted  it.  They 
gave  it  their  unqualified  confidence.  They  worked 
voluntarily  and  without  pay.  It  was  simple,  effi¬ 
cient  and  economic.  No  laAvyer  was  needed  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  or  to  enforce  it.  Dealers  were  kept  strictly 
out  of  it.  Farmers  took  it  up  as  confidently  and  un¬ 
hesitatingly  as  they  would  a  familiar  Avork  of  the 
farm.  They  did  most  of  it  themseh'es.  They  stuck 
together  and  they  got  just  what  they  went  after. 

When  the  leadership  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
lawyers  and  promoters  the  plan  and  policy  and  pro¬ 
cedure  Avas  changed.  If  it  was  the  deliberate  in¬ 
tention  to  make  a  substitute  that  was  the  direct  op¬ 
posite  to  the  original  organization  in  every  feature 
and  function  the  difference  could  not  be  more  strik¬ 
ing.  It  is  no  longer  democratic  or  co-operathre.  It 
is  centralized  and  imperial.  It  is  complicated  and 
extraA-agant.  It  takes  a  battery  of  lawyers  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  and  enforce  its  rules.  Dealers  are  in  al¬ 
liance  with  it.  Their  policies  divided  the  once  united 
farmers,  and  dealers  again  make  the  price  of  milk. 
The  confidence  and  the  enthusiasm  of  farmers  have 
gone.  History  furnishes  a  parallel.  In  ancient  Rome 
when  hirelings  displaced  the  voluntary  services  of 
farmers  the  centuries  (protective  local  bands  of  one 
hundred)  scattered  and  agriculture  declined. 

The  personnel  of  the  pool  management  was  not 
even  remotely  associated  Avith  the  1916  organization. 
As  soon  as  they  came  into  power  they  condemned  it 
and  denounced  it.  They  changed  it,  and  abused  the 
agencies  and  individuals  that  created  it.  When  dairy 
farmers  were  fighting  for  the  life  of  the  State  Mar¬ 
ket  Department,  they  Avent  to  Albany  at  the  last 
minute  and  gave  the  political  lobbyists  of  the  milk 
dealers  and  produce  dealers  the  needed  prestige  of 
a  farm  organization  as  an  excuse  to  destroy  it.  Now 
they  are  inconsistently  lauding  it  to  the  skies  and 
trying  to  make  a  personal  asset  of  its  reputation. 
Our  Chautauqua  County  dairyman  has  a  good  mem¬ 
ory,  and  a  logical  mind.  He  probably  thinks  we 
have  the  information  that  the  official  pay  roll  Avould 
reveal.  We  have  not. 


The  New  York  Apple  Crop 

WE  have  made  a  personal  canvass  of  the  apple 
situation  in  New  York  State — being  particu¬ 
larly  desirous  of  learning  the  prices  actually  offered 
by  buyers.  The  following  note  from  Wayne  County 
is  typical  of  most  reports: 

On  September  1  Ave  had  the  expectation  of  the  largest 
and  best  apple  crop  of  many  years  in  this  section,  an 
increase  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  over  last  year.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  estimates  were  correct  at  that  time. 
But  on  account  of  the  very  Ioav  prices  a  large  part  of 
the  Summer  and  Fall  apples  have  been  Avasted.  Gi-oav- 
ers  and  dealers  have  found  that  these  varieties  would 
not  pay  for  package  and  transportation.  The  past  tAvo 
seasons,  which  have  been  disastrous  to  dealers.  liaA-e 
left  them  no  money  to  speculate  with  on  the  Winter 
crop. 

The  Winter  cron,  not  yet  picked  (October  20)  is  be¬ 
ing  affected  by  the  rainy  Aveather  along  the  lake. 
Fungus  and  disease  are  developing  in  the  orchards.  The 
growers  are  insisting  on  selling  orchard  run.  They  re¬ 
fuse  to  pick  any  other  Avay.  The  buyers  or  dealers, 
considering  the  present  market,  cannot  afford  to  pack 
these  apples,  or  ship  them,  if  they  Avere  given  to  them. 
To  illustrate :  My  OAvn  returns  today  from  Ncav  York 
City  on  2%  in.  A  Grade  Greenings  net  me  15c  a  barrel 
and  2y2  in.  up  Greenings  90c  a  barrel.  The  picking 
and  trucking  to  the  station  must  come  out  of  these  re¬ 
turns.  • 

Some  sales  were  made  early  in  the  season  to  can¬ 
ning  factories  and  pie  companies  at  90c  to  81  a  hun¬ 
dred  2 %  in.  up  orchard  run.  But  this  was  early  and 
there  are  no  sales  at  any  price  noAV.  Many  groAvers  are 
shaking  their  apples  and  delivering  to  dry-house  for 
about  30c  a  hundred.  Those  who  are  picking  are  pack¬ 
ing  only  A  Grade,  and  are  storing  them. 

This  situation  is  not  surprising.  NeAV  York  State  is 
uoav  in  competition  Avith  many  other  sections,  and  Ave 
should  have  been  preparing  for  it  during  the  past  tAvo 
or  three  years,  by  putting  only  our  best  fruit  on  the 
market,  and  making  our  pack  perfect.  F.  h.cornavall. 

Here  are  brief  notes  of  prices  in  other  localities : 

Spencerport,  45  to  50c  per  bushel. 

Medina,  Orleans  Co.,  $2  to  $2.50  per  barrel  for  high- 
grade  fruit.  In  some  cases  no  offer  whatever. 

Morton,  $2.15  to  $2.25  per  barrel  the  limit  for  2%  in. 
A  Grade.  NeAV  York  standard  barrels  cost  65c.  About 
80  per  cent  of  an  average  crop  in  this  section. 

Ontario. — Dealers  have  been  paying  80  to  90c  per 
100  lbs.  tree  run  for  picked  apples.  Evaporators  pay 


30  to  40c.  No  sales  of  barreled  apples  yet.  General 
belief  that  the  Western  New  York  crop  has  been  over¬ 
estimated. 

Waterport. — One  man  having  about  3,000  barrels  of 
apples  sold  A  Grade  Greenings,  2 %,  for  $2.50.  Same  size 
and  grade  Bakhvins  sold  at  $2.40.  For  the  2*4  A  Grade 
and  the  2%  B  Grade  he  gets  $1.50.  Another  larger 
groAver  sold  for  $1.75  for  Greenings  and  Kings,  and 
$1.65  for  other  varieties,  practically  tree  run. 

Many  Wealthy  apples  were  sold  for  60  to  75c  per 
bushel,  A  Grade,  2%.  I  sold  my  Wealthy  apples  for 
$1  per  CAvt.  I  think  this  is  about  the  range  of  prices. 
TAventy  Ounce  have  no  market  at  any  price.  Western 
New  York  crop  far  below  normal,  far  below  last  year 
in  size.  Cold  storage  will  not  be  filled  as  usual. 

F.  G.  B. 


Advertising  the  Apple  Crop 

HUNDREDS  of  people  are  talking  apple  and  bow 
to  dispose  of  the  tremendous  flood  of  fruit  that 
is  coming  upon  us.  Advertising  schemes  are  coming 
from  the  great  advertising  agents,  and  from  loAvly 
people  who  have  some  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Here  is  one  suggestion  from  an  old  Connecticut 
friend : 

You  knoAv  we  are  now  expecting  a  noted  visitor  to 
our  country,  and  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  popular 
we  have  had  in  a  long  time,  so  if  the  apple  groAvers 
could  manage  to  serve  Queen  Marie  some  morning  with 
her  griddle  cakes  such  a  baked  apple  as  I  have  just 
eaten  Avith  my  dinner  I  am  sure  they  would  get  such  an 
endorsement  from  her  as  would  put  the  apple  at  the 
head  of  the  list  as  an  American  dessert,  and  that  would 
mean  that  millions  of  Americans  xvlio  had  not  thought 
of  eating  an  apple  for  Aveeks  Avould  have  to  have  one 
with  their  next  morning’s  breakfast. 

By  the  way,  for  the  past  three  weeks  I  have  been 
calling  every  meal  at  my  restaurant  for  a  baked  apple, 
but  had  to  take  sliced  orange  instead.  Finally  I  said, 
“Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  have  baked  apple,  and  if  it 
is  not  to  be  had  here  I  will  get  it  at  some  other  place.  ’ 
I  tried  a  new  place,  and  found  what  I  Avanted,  and 
going  back  after  a  week  and  calling  for  baked  apple 
it  Avas  produced  immediately.  The  orange  is  all  right 
Avhen  Ave  have  no  apples,  but  after  the  apples  are  ripe 
my  taste  for  oranges  lias  entirely  left  me.  z.  c.  bowen. 

The  noted  visitor*,  Queen  Marie  of  Rumania,  has 
arrHed,  and  she  seems  to  have  charmed  everyone 
she  has  met.  We  do  not  know  whether  griddle  cakes 
are  served  in  her  country  but  the  suggestion  to  eat 
baked  apple  is  fine — the  custom  should  be  made 
world-Avide,  universal.  But  be  sure  to  give  the  queen 
a  BaldAvin,  a  Northern  Spy  or  Delicious,  or  a  Wine- 
sap.  These  apples  bake  Avell  and  do  not  go  doAvn 
to  a  jelly  in  the  pan.  And  above  all  things  avoid  a 
Ben  Davis !  That  would  be  like  giving  the  royal 
visitor  a  combination  of  beeswax  and  sawdust.  She 
might  eat  it  and  smile,  but  all  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  broken  off.  Our 
friend  makes  a  good  suggestion,  and  he  is  a  strong 
member  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  Pie  knoAvs 
his  business  and  his  privilege.  When  the  restaurant 
will  not  serve  apple — he  goes  Avhere  they  do  serve 
the  fruit. 


A  Chapter  in  Apples 

With  several  hundred  apple  trees,  wages  at  $4.50  a 
day,  it  did  not  pay  to  spray  the  trees ;  still  there  are 
many  sound  apples,  but  there  was  no  market  for  them. 

I  shipped  them  to  a  cider  mill,  distant  about  60  miles. 
Here  are  the  figures  : 

Total  weight  (tAvo  carloads  in  bulk),  66,580  lbs. 

At  30c  per  100  lbs.  at  shipping  point  (the  buyer  paid 
the  freight),  I  received  $200.52. 

My  expenses  for  picking  and  shipping  were  $225. 

The  raili*oad  got  $143. 

Poor  farmer ! 

HIS  correspondent  writes  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  this  is  only  one  of  similar  reports.  There 
will  be  many  comments — each  one  tempered  by  the 
feeling  of  the  critic.  Most  farmers  Avill  say  that,  in 
a  season  like  the  present,  with  a  large  crop,  no  one 
would  be  justified  in  shipping  cider  apples  60  miles. 
There  would  evidently  have  been  less  loss  of  money 
if  the  apples  had  been  left  on  the  trees  to  fall  as 
they  would.  A  little  “beforehand”  figuring  would 
haA’e  shown  that  at  30  cents  per  100  lbs.  there  could 
not  be  any  money  in  carrying  cider  apples  over  10 
miles.  Another  thing  is  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  at  the  cider  mill  the  best  of  these  apples  were 
sorted  out  and  sold  at  $2  a  barrel  or  more!  We 
have  knoAvn  that  to  be  done.  Another  point  is  the 
awful  cost  of  freight-  transportation — it  came  to 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  price  received  for  the  ap¬ 
ples.  Cider  apples  represent  a  sour  product,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  some  acid  remarks  are  being 
made  about  transportation.  The  Democratic  can¬ 
didate  for  Senator  in  Iowa  asks  AAdiy  the  railroads 
are  transporting  the  Queen  of  Rumania  all  about  the 
country,  free  of  cost,  and  still  bleeding  farmers  white 
with  tremendous  freight  rates.  And  these  figures 
start  another  line  of  thought.  Various  writers  have 
claimed  that  a  man  can  make  a  profit  at  raising  cider 
apples  alone.  This  Avould  mean  cutting  out  all  costs 
of  spraying,  cultivating,  fertilizing,  picking  and  pack¬ 
ing.  The  trees  simply  produce  the  apples.  The  ap¬ 
ples  drop  or  are  shaken  to  the  ground ;  then  picked 
up  and  made  into  cider!  Cut  out  the  expense  of 
picking  and  long  shipment,  and  we  see  there  might 
be  possibilities  in  this. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Not  Changed  But  Glorified 

Not  changed  but  glorified !  O  beauteous 
language 

For  those  who  weep, 

Mourning  the  loss  of  some  dear  face  de¬ 
parted, 

Fallen  asleep. 

Hushed  into  silence,  neArer  more  to  com¬ 
fort 

The  hearts  of  men. 

Gone  like  the  sunshine  of  another  coun¬ 
try, 

Beyond  our  ken. 

Oh,  dearest  dead,  we  saw  thy  Avliite  soul 
shining 

Behind  the  face, 

Bright  with  the  beauty  and  celestial 
glory 

Of  an  immortal  grace. 

What  wonder  that  Ave  stumble,  faint  and 
weeping, 

And  sick  with  fears, 

Since  thou  hast  left  us  all  alone  Avith 
soitoav. 

And  blind  with  tears? 

Can  it  be  possible  no  AATords  shall  wel- 
come 

Our  coming  feet? 

How  Avill  it  look,  that  face  that  we  have 
cherished, 

When  next  Ave  meet? 

Will  it  be  changed,  so  glorified  and  saint¬ 
ly, 

That  we  shall  knoAV  it  not? 

Will  there  be  nothing  that  will  say,  “I 
love  thee, 

And  I  have  not  forgot?” 

Oh,  faithless  heart,  the  same  loved  face 
transfigured 

Shall  meet  thee  there, 

Less  sad,  less  Avistful,  in  immortal  beauty 
Divinely  fair, 

The  mortal  veil  Avashed  pure  with  many 
Aveepings, 

Is  rent  away, 

And  the  great  soul  that  sat  within  its 
prison 

Hath  found  the  day. 

In  the  clear  morning  of  the  other  country, 
I11  Paradise, 

With  that  same  face  that  we  have  loved 
and  cherished 

She  shall  arise ! 

Let  us  be  patient,  we  avIio  mourn  Avith 
weep  ing 

Some  vanished  face, 

The  Lord  hath  taken  but  to  add  more 
beauty 

And  a  diviner  grace. 

And  Ave  shall  find  once  more,  beyond 
earth's  soitoavs, 

Beyond  these  skies, 

In  that  fair  city  of  the  “sure  founda¬ 
tions,” 

Those  heavenly  eyes. 

With  the  same  welcome  shining  through 
their  siveetness, 

That  met  us  here ; 

Eyes  from  AA’liose  beauty  God  has  ban¬ 
ished  weeping, 

And  Aviped  away  the  tear. 

Think  of  us,  dearest  one,  while  o'er  life’s 
waters 

We  seek  the  land, 

Missing  thy  voice,  thy  touch,  and  the  true 
helping 

Of  thy  pure  hand, 

Till,  through  the  storm  and  tempest  safe¬ 
ly  anchored 

Just  on  the  other  side, 

We  find  thy  dear  face  looking  through 
death’s  shadows, 

Not  changed,  but  glorified. 

• — Anonymous. 


This  seems  a  good  endorsement  of  the 
old-fashioned  ideals  of  self-control,  duty 
and  responsibility  for  thought  and  action. 

Cream  of  tomato  soup  is  good  for  a 
hot  supper  dish  or  to  put  in  a  thermos 
jar  for  the  school  lunch.  It  is  made 
Avithout  meat.  Materials  required  are 
one  can  of  tomatoes  or  its  equivalent 
fresh,  1V‘2  teaspoons  flour,  tAA'o  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  teaspoon  paprika,  three 
cups  milk,  teaspoon  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  a  little  pepper,  salt  and  sugar.  Heat 
tomatoes,  or  cook  if  fresh,  and  strain 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Mix  the  flour  and 
butter  smooth  in  a  double  boiler,  add  the 
seasoning,  then  the  milk.  When  creamy 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


600.  Decidedly 
Youthful.  Cut  in 
sizes  16  years,  30, 
38,  40  aud  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
Avith  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting  and  2  Vi 
yds.  of1  ribbon.  Ten 
cents. 


531.  Slender  Lines. 
Cut  in  sizes  30,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  30  requires  4 
yds.  of  30-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


420.  School  Dress. 
Cut  in  sizes  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2  Vi 
yds  of  3G-in.  mater¬ 
ial  with  %  yd.  of 
36-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


019.  School  Frock. 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  Avitli  Vi  yd.  of 
27-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  us  to  give  the 
recipe  for  Welsh  oatmeal  cakes  called 
“Lud  a  liana  boracaed.”  We  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Cymric  language,  but 
Ave  do  not  doubt  that  these  Avords  Avill 
be  familiar  to  some  of  our  readers,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  this  recipe,  if 
any  of  our  Welsh  readers  can  give  it.  We 
wonder  Avhether  these  cakes  are  any¬ 
thing  like  the  parkins  made  in  York¬ 
shire,  a  rich  combination  of  oatmeal,  but¬ 
ter  and  molasses. 

* 

Tiie  medical  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  in  a 
recent  public  address,  said  that  one  per¬ 
son  in  25  is  admitted  at  some  period  of 
life  to  a  hospital  for  mental  diseases,  and 
gave  the  following  as  some  of  the  reasons 
why  minds  go  wrong : 

“The  tendency  of  the  individual  to  evade 
obstacles  and  disagreeable  circumstances. 

“Letting  emotions  and  feelings  deter¬ 
mine  the  individual’s  judgment  and  guide 
his  actions. 

“Excessive  depreciation  of  self  or 
others. 

“Irritability  and  undue  suspicion. 

“Morbid  fears,  impulses,  envy,  hate  and 
shyness.” 


put  in  the  tomato  mixed  Avith  the  soda. 
Cook  for  10  minutes,  stirring  continu¬ 
ously  to  avoid  curdling. 


Old-fashioned  Dumplings 

Noav  that  the  cool,  crisp  days  of  Fall 
have  come  the  old-fashioned  dumpling,  or 
roly-poly  will  be  quite  tempting  to  serve. 
Make  a  dough  as  for  baking-powder  bis¬ 
cuits,  omitting  the  shortening,  and  roll 
quite  thin.  Cover  your  dough  with  fruit, 
apples  sliced  as  for  pies,  peaches  or  blue¬ 
berries  are  good,  or  any  fruit  that  will 
stay  on  the  dough  may  be  used.  Sprin¬ 
kle  Avith  a  cup  of  sugar,  nutmeg,  too,  if 
apples  are  used.  Roll  up  as  you  would 
jelly  or  cinnamon  rolls.  Sew  up  in  a 
clean  cloth  (I  use  a  sugar  sack)  allow¬ 
ing  plenty  of  room  for  raising.  Boil  in 
a  covered  kettle  for  one  hour,  or  until 
done  through.  Rules  for  any  boiled 
dumplings  should  be  observed,  such  as 
having  Avater  in  the  kettle  boiling  when 
the  bag  of  pudding  is  first  put  in,  and  do 
not  let  a  draft  of  cold  air  strike  the  pud¬ 
ding  if  you  raise  the  lid  during  cooking. 
This  is  as  good  as  it  is  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  Our  great-grandmothers  were 
very  familiar  with  making  pudding  of 
this  sort.  Sweetened  cream  or  a  fruit 
juice  syrup  are  nice  to  servre  with  old- 
fashioned  dumplings  or  roly-poly. 

MRS.  J.  AV.  R. 


Saves  Time  and 
r Labor  in  Country  Homes 

BOSS 

GASOLINE  MOTOR 


AND 


RIC 


WASHERS 

THE  great  advantages  of  the 
BOSS  THERMO  insulated, 
heat-retaining  construction  are 
now  within  the  reach  of  every 
country  home.  Both  the  BOSS  Elec¬ 
tric  and  the  Gasoline  Motor  models 
are  built  with  this  THERMO  sealed, 
insulating  air-space  which  gives  a  high 
temperature  washing  process  unsur¬ 
passed  for  speed,  thoroughness  and 
beautiful  work. 

The  Electric  model  operates  from  an 
individual  power  plant  or  public  service 
line.  The  Gasoline  Motor  model  has  a 
4-cycle,  silent,  dependable  motor  built 
like  an  auto  engine  Costs  only  3c  per 
hour  to  run.  So  simple  that  a  child  can 
operate  it.  Can  be  used  indoors.  Not  an 
ordinary  gasoline  engine. 

Guaranteed  by  the  pioneer  Cincinnati 
washer  manufacturers  —  makers  since 
1889  of  the  time-tried  BOSS  Washers. 
If  your  Dealer  does  not  have  them,  we 
will  ship  to  you  direct.  Free  booklet 
upon  request.  Use  the  coupon  today. 


The  BOSS  Washer  Line  includes 
many  different  models  in  gasoline 
motor,  electric,  hand,  water  and 
belt  power  These  quality  wash¬ 
ers  can  be  bought  from  your 
Dealer  at  present  low  prices  from 
$7.75  up  More  than  1,000,000  in 
use.  Many  bought  10,  20  and  even 
30  years  ago,  are  still  serving 
their  original  owners. 


THE  BOSS  WASHING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

2390  Harris  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


BOSS  WASHING  MACHINE  CO. 

2390  Harris  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  (  )  Hand  (  >  Water 
(  )  Electric  (  )  Engine,  or  (  )  Gasoline  Motor 
Washer. 


/ 


Name. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No. 

Town  and  State . 

Dealer’s  Name . 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

We  beat  them  all  on  many  points, 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 
Smyth-Despard  ca 
833  839  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  LOVED  ONES 

BY 

Securing  LIFE  INSURANCE  of 
the  Company  which  is  Specializing 
on  rendering  this  Service  to  Farmers. 

DON’T  BE  ATOO-LATER 

Write  for  rates  of  our 
special  policies  today. 

Agents  Wanted 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
216-224  Dennison  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  iu  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


r~\  T~>  A  C!  We  pay  5e  each 

LiL/  1^  for  1 0  0  •  p  o  u  n  d 

feed  bags  and 
good  prices  for  other  sizes.  Before  selling  write  us. 
<>  WASCO  HAG  CO.,  Cleveland  St.,  Rochester,  S.Y, 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works. 302  3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la. 


K1  *-»■»»  fif-i  -f  ftA  I  "III  send  prepaid  for  Thanks- 
I  Ul  iJUl.vU  giving  these  delicious  products— 
1  gallon  Perfection  Mince  Meat 
1  gallon  Perfection  Maple  Syrup 
5-lb.  can  Perfection  Maple  Sugar 
2-11).  box  Perfection  Maple  Cream  Nut  Candy 
Mrs.  PERKINS  PRODUCTS,  78  Norlh  Prospect  Street,  Burlington,  Vl. 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


This  book’is'written  injhree’parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE— Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 

Bound  in  Cloth 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

.  Price  $1.00 

West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y „  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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When 
the  Wind 


the  windmill  stops.  Then  somebody 
has  to  pump  the  water  and  it’s  a  hard, 
back-breaking  job  —  no  fun  at  any 
tim  e. 

With  a  Goulds  Autowater  System 
you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  the 
windmill.  You  always  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh,  running  water  at  the 
turn  of  a  faucet— wherever  you  want 
it— in  house  or  barn.  It  lightens  labor 
and  makes  life  more  enjoyable. 

Ask  for  our  Booklet  O  which  de¬ 
scribes  our  complete  line  of  electric 
and  engine  driven  pumps  and  water 
systems. 

Qoulds  Autowater  Systems  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  deferred  payments. 

GOULDS  PUMPS,  Inc. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


K  Made  3 
y  from  the  ^ 
world’s  finest 


mustard  seeds 


GULDEN 5 


Mustard 


Mustard  seeds  grown  in  the 
richestsoils— carefully  select¬ 
ed  and  sun-ripened-give  Gul¬ 
den’s  arare,  distinctive  flavor. 

New  recipe  book ,  "Seasoning 
Secrets sent  free  on  request 

Charles  Gulden,  Inc.,  Dept.  E4, 
48  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York  City 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 


We  pay  the  freight.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  80. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


LUTCH  holds 
False  Teeth 

tight  in  the  mouth 


KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion  between 
plate  and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  it 
can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  “be  played  with,” 
and  not  a  seed  can  get  under  it.  You  can  eat 
and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own  teeth. 
Why  endure  dropping,  rocking  plates  another 
day  when  Klutcli  will  give  you  instant  relief  ? 
Get  a  box  of  your  druggist  now.  The  price  is 
50  cents.  If  your  druggist  does  not  have 
Klutcli  in  stock,  have  him  order  it  for  you. 
If  he  will  not,  don’t  waste  your  money  on  substi¬ 
tutes  but  send  us  60  cents  for  a  box,  postpaid. 
HART  &  CO.,  Box  2018- A,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTOR  Y— SAVE  25  %  TO  40S 

We  pav  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  FUSE  48-page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 
426  Albeo  Square,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


MEN 


BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT 

_  from  manufacturer.  Save  both  whole¬ 
saler’s  and  retailer’s  profit.  Send  for  Catalog. 

MODEL  HAT  MFG  CO.  Dopl.  E  East  Orange,  N.  , 


Stow’s  Patent  Stove  Brick  Easily  applied. 

$  1 .00,  cash  with  order.  S.  J.  STOW,  Now  Haven,  Conn. 


Tennessee  Notes 

September  has  been  a  dry  month,  and 
passed  over  without  a  frost  but  October 
came  in  with  cloudy  weather  and  a 
tinge  of  Winter  in  the  air.  One  is  surely 
busy  these  days  gathering  up  the  last 
fragments  of  fruits,  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
peppers,  etc.  We  like  the  green  toma¬ 
toes  chopped  fine  with  an  addition  of 
cabbage,  green  peppers,  apples,  spices, 
sugar  and  vinegar ;  boil  and  can.  The 
proportion  I  use  is  one  pint  of  sugar  to 
each  gallon  of  mixed  cabbage,  etc.,  which 
has  been  salted  and  allowed  to  drain  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  Cover  with  good  apple  vine¬ 
gar  and  cook  three  hours.  Another  Win¬ 
ter  relish  is  to  slice  green  tomatoes,  salt 
and  let  stand  over  night.  Drain  dry,  add 
three  cups  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of 
drained  fruit,  one  heaping  teaspoon  each 
of  black  pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves  and 
spice.  Cover  with  vinegar,  cook  two 
hours  and  can. 

We  wrap  tomatoes  in  paper  and  pack 
in  boxes  and  unwrap  as  wanted  for  use. 
Borne  pack  them  in  sand  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  Our  sweet  potatoes  are  a  sorry 
crop  again ;  I  don’t  know  why,  unless  it 
is  because  I  am  too  fond  of  them  ! 

Today,  the  second  of  October,  will  see 
the  last  tobacco  go  on  the  scaffold,  and 
no  one  knows  liow  glad  I  shall  be.  A 
letter  from  Detroit  brings  the  intelligence 
that  the  second  son  has  been  laid  off 
along  with  several  thousand  others,  and 
talking  of  coming  home,  so  every  passing 
car  is  surely  them.  One  is  just  a  bit 
anxious  until  receipt  of  letter  or  arrival 
of  loved  ones.  I  was  so  hopeful  that  his 
work  would  hold  out  until  he  completed 
payment  on  -tlieir  little  home,  but  no 
doubt  too  smooth  sailing  would  make  us 
careless,  just  as  too  easy  a  life  makes  us 
spineless,  and  my  own  daily  prayer  for 
help  is  to  be  able  to  trust  in  the  shadows 
as  well  as  in  the  sunshine. 

Another  day  lias  been  added  to  the 
past,  such  a  luscious  find ;  more  than  half 
a  bushel  of  delicious  Summer  grapes. 
They  have  been  picked  from  bunches,  and 
tomorrow,  if  all  is  well,  I  will  scald  them, 
fill  some  new  quart  jars,  make  a  syrup 
of  one  part  water  and  two  parts  sugar,  a 
pinch  of  some  spice,  and  fill  the  jars 
to  overflowing.  I  am  sure  they  will 
make  delicious  tarts  in  the  Spring.  The 
woods  and  hillsides  are  plentifully  sprin¬ 
kled  with  those  wild  grapevines,  and  this 
year  they  are  full  of  grapes.  One  va¬ 
riety  we  call  opossum  grapes,  and  sure¬ 
ly  nothing  unless  it  is  an  opossum  can 
eat  them.  It  used  to  be  a  game  with  us 
children  to  see  who  could  eat  the  largest 
handful  without  a  grimace,  and  to  chew 
them  up  without  making  a  wry  face  cer¬ 
tainly  called  for  courage.  I  tried  some 
of  my  Sunday  school  girls  out  on  some 
recently ;  it  was  amusing  to  see  them 
try  to  keep  their  faces  straight,  but  we 
sux-ely  like  tlieir  cousins,  who  are  larger, 
bluer  and  not  so  sour. 

A  distant  rumble  of  thunder  bespeaks 
a  storm.  The  night  is  oppressively  warm. 
The  woodlot  is  yet  green  and  filled  with 
insect  life,  but  many  of  our  Summer 
birds  are  gone,  yet  the  katydids  and 
frogs  remain,  but  they,  too,  will  soon  he 
silent,  and  then  one  will  listen  to  the 
howling  winds,  sleet,  rain  and  other  Win¬ 
ter  accessories,  but  such  is  life,  some 
days  warm  and  fruitful,  some  days  cold, 
bleak  and  barren.  Now  we  see  and  know 
in  parts,  some  day  we  will  understand. 
One  of  our  neighbors,  a  very  old,  old 
woman,  always  so  kind  and  so  harmless, 
yet  for  months  she  has  been  laid  upon  a 
bed  of  affliction,  anxious  and  longing  for 
release  from  a  diseased  body.  Around 
have  been  some  taken  in  tlieir  zenith  of 
life,  who  were  seemingly  needed  by  the 
little  ones  left,  and  yet  through  it  all 
faith  leads  the  way.  We  so  often  de¬ 
pend  upon  ourselves,  rely  upon  our  own 
strength,  our  own  goodness,  to  follow 
the  trail,  and  when  we  find  ourselves 
baffled,  beaten  and  spent,  then  we  rea¬ 
lize  the  gate  is  too  straight,  the  way  too 
narrow  for  the  pride,  the  petty  spites, 
the  envy,  the  malice,  the  greed,  the  selfish¬ 
ness,  the  many,  many  tilings  that  we 
cannot  drag  through  the  gate.  Aud  we 
are  thankful  it  is  thus,  for  Heaven  would 
not  be  Heaven  if  anything  impure  could 
enter  there.  When  we  ponder  on  the 
beauties,  the  grandeur,  the  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  this  world  and  realize  that 
no  other  power  but  one  divine  could 
create  it,  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  the 
one  who  has  promised,  is  fully  able  to 
fulfill  every  promise  made,  and  thus  we 
are  made  to  pray  with  St.  Paul :  “Plelp 
us  to  overcome  the  sin  that  doth  so  easily 
beset  us,  and  run  with  patience  the  race 
we  have  set  out  to  win.”  MRS.  d.  b.  p. 


Western  Pumpkin  and 
Squash  Pie 

Pare  and  core  the  pumpkin,  and  when 
cool  rub  it  through  a  colander.  Allow 
one  cup  of  the  pumpkin  to  each  pie,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  two  eggs.  Season  with 
a  little  nutmeg,  a  teaspoonful  cinnamon 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  If  your  pie  tin  is 
large,  use  a  pint  of  milk.  Bake  pies 
thoroughly  done  in  a  slow  oven. 

For  squash  pie,  use  2y2  cups  steamed 
and  strained  squash,  one-half  cup  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  ginger  or  nutmeg,  one  egg,  1% 
cups  milk.  Mix  sugar,  salt  and  spice; 
add  squash,  egg  slightly  beaten  and  milk 
gradually  ;  bake  in  one  crust. 

MRS.  J.  W.  R. 


Here’s  the  cookie  cutter  zoo. 
Yes,  there  IS  a  set  for  you ! 

''T'AE L I C I O U S  home-made  cookies, 
*  shaped  like  bunnies,  cats,  horses, 
geese  —  what  child  isn’t  happier  when 
Mother  brings  in  a  heaping  plateful? 

Now  here  are  the  shiny,  new  cookie  cut¬ 
ters,  and  we  will  send  you  a  set  for  only 
the  packing  and  postage  cost,  15c.  And 
with  each  set  we  will  send  free  a  Davis 
“Book  of  Tempting  Recipes.” 


This  is  simply  our  plan  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
treats  so  easily  made  of  Davis  Baking  Powder. 
With  Davis,  your  baking  always  comes  out  right 
—finer  in  texture  and  more  easily  digestible.  And 
most  important,  it  costs  less  and  you  use  less  than 
of  any  other  high-grade  baking  powder.  Bake 
it  BEST  with  Davis. 


Use  the  coupon  below 


RakeitBEST  with 


>  R.  B.  DAVTS  CO. 

’  Dept.  H-ll, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Please  send  Cookie 
Cutters  and  “Tempt¬ 
ing  Recipes.”  I  en¬ 
close  15c  to  cover 
mailing  costs. 


*  Name 


PRINT  plainly ! 


Doii* 


Fuss  With  The  Muss  of  Old 


Kerosene  Lamps 

New  Bright— White  Light  For  Every  9  Home 

At  last  you  can  throw  away  your  dirty,  dingy,  oil  lamp,  and  have  the  brightest, 

whitest  light  for  your  home  or  farm.  Right  now,  for  a  limited  /2TA  y*v  re 

_  _  _  ,  ■  _ .  time,  I  am  making  an  amazing  offer  to  quickly  introduce  my  ww  TV  x//  yff  w' 

AGrfc/V#  S  wonderful  patented  light  invention.  Table  lamps,  hanging 
•  lamps,  wall  lamps,  lanterns — for  every  room  and  outdoor  use. 

W/inITEU  Gives  20  times  light  of  old  wick  lamps  at  half  the  cost.  No 


If  you  want  to  earn 
big  money  write  me 
quickly  for  sales 
plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  —  or  capital 
required.  Exclusive 
territory.  Big  sea¬ 
son  now  on.  Ad¬ 
dress  me  personally 
— say— “send  agents 
Special  Outfit  Offer.’’ 
J.  C.  Steese,  Pres. 


chimneys  to  break  or  clean,  no  dirty,  greasy  wicks  to  trim,  no  soot  or 
smoke,  no  foul  unhealthful  odors.  Positiv  ly  safe. 

*2 /"l  Oonrlla  Pnu/ai1  Burns  96%  Air — only  4%  cheap  gasoline 
Ovv  VdnillC  ■  U  inf  C I  or  kerosene  (coal-oil).  Light  as  bright  as 
daylight,  soft,  mellow,  easy  on  eyes.  Beats  electricity  or  gas.  Lights  with  match. 
Easy  to  operate.  Most  economical,  greatest  improvement  and  advancement  in  home 
and  farm  lighting  of  the  age. 

n_vc  Trial  without  risking  penny.  Write  today  for  big, 

I  I  lal  attractive,  descriptive  catalog  from  which  to 
select  one  of  many  handsome  designs.  Be  first  in  your  locality  to  write  and  get 
liberal  money  saving  introductory  offer.  Send  your  name  and  address  today. 

J.  C.  Steese.  President, 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO..  671  Lamp  Bids-.  Akron,  O. 


Turn  Surplus  Wool 
Into  Fine  Blankets 
and  Auto  Robes 


THIS  is  a  special  service  which  we 
started  at  the  request  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  continued  at  the  request  of  the 
wool  growers  themselves. 

We  will  make  your  extra  wool  up  into 
beautiful  blankets  and  auto  robes  for  a 
nominal  charge.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  and  wool  refunded. 

Write  for  booklet  explaining  plan  to  Dept.  E-l  1 

CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Metal  Magic 


If  you've  never 
used  Kester  Metal 
Mender  before, 
you’ll  think  it’s 
magic— it’s  so  easy 
to  use.  Think  of 
soldering  as  well 
as  an  expert, right 
in  your  home. 
You  can— just  ask 
your  dealer  for 
Kester,  the  solder 
anyone  can  use. 


l 


sample 
upon  request 


KESTER 
METAL  MENDER 


CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY 

420 1 . 407  W  rightwood  Ave. ,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Est.  1899 


] 


All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  at  bargain. 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MANIE 
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Your  guests  pay  your  home  the  highest  com- 
pliment  when  they  linger— -loath  to  leave  the 
genial  comfort  of  your  rooms*  What  can  be 
more  important  to  your  family,  as  well  as  to 

your  guests?  Clean,  cosy,  health-protecting  heat  through 
out  the  house,  at  all  hours!  IDEAL- AMERICAN  Radi¬ 
ator  heating  insures  just  the  right  temperature — in  bitter¬ 
est  weather — as  well  as  in  the  raw,  drafty  fall  or  spring 
days  when  you  wish  only  to  take  the  chill  off  the  rooms! 


DEAL 

Boilers 


At  low  cost — Ten-Months-to- 
Pay — you  can  have  an  IDEAL- 
AMERICAN  Heating  Outfit. 
Reduces  cleaning  work.  Auto¬ 
matic  fire  control  gives  you 
the  exact  degree  of  warmth  you 


wish.  Burn  oil,  wood,  coke 
or  ANY  coal,  at  utmost  saving! 
Phone  nearest  heating  and 
plumbing  merchant  today — 
write  N  O W,  Dept.  T  for  illus¬ 
trated  (free)  book. 


American  Radiator  Company 

40  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  large  cities  in  U.  S.  A.,  Canada  and  Europe 
Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  and  Ideal  ARCO  Hot  Water  Supply  Tanks 


“To  keep  well 

in  winter" 

say  authorities  on  health 

“Change  the 
underwear  often" 

It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  the  oftener 
underwear  is  changed,  especially  in 
winter,  the  better  chance  a  person 
has  of  avoiding  colds  and  sickness. 

Wright’s  Health  Underwear  is 
the  safest  and  best  you  can  buy.  It 
is  even  more  absorbent  than  ordinary 
underwear.  It  is  made  of  wool,  a  very 
absorbent  material.  It  is  knitted 
with  a  patented  loop-stitch  which  ac¬ 
tually  increases  the  natural  absor¬ 
bency.  It  is  soft  about  the  neck  and 
doesn’t  chafe.  It  is  well  tailored  and 
fits  snugly  about  the  ankles  and 
wrists.  There  is  plenty  of  leg  and 
chest  room,  no  bunching  and  binding. 

You  don’t  have  to  look  over  every 
garment  for  possible  snags  and  rips. 
Wright’s  Health  Underwear  is  hon¬ 
estly  and  carefully  made.  It  doesn’t 
tear  easily.  If  there  should  be  a 
snag,  it  won’t  run.  Buttons  stay  orr. 
Buttonholes  don’t  tear. 

Go  to  your  store  today  and  ask 
for  Wright’s  Health  Underwear. 
Moderately  priced.  All-wool  or  wool- 
and-cotton.  Three  weights,  medium, 
heavy  and  light.  Union  suits  or  sep¬ 
arate  garments.  Wright’s  Under¬ 
wear  Co.,  Inc.,  74  Leonard  Street, 
New  York  City. 


FREE — Write  lor  book¬ 
let,  “Comfort,”  which 
Vires  you  many  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about 
Wright’s  Health  Under¬ 
wear.  Please  mention 
your  dealer’s  name. 


WRIGHT 

HEALTH  UNDEkWE 

for  Men  and  Boys 


s| 


FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS,  THE  FINEST  OF  UNDERWEAR 

(Copyright  1926,  Wright’s  Underwear  Co.,  Inc.  1 


From  the  Lonesome 
Farmhouse 

This  is  the  last  day  of  the  last  big  fair 
in  our  vicinity,  and  it  is  cold  and  cloudy. 
Of  course  we  are  told  we  should  attend 
at  least  one  fair  each  season,  but  Errol 
was  not  quite  well  when  the  fair  was  on 
that  we  expected  to  attend,  and  this  is 
not  fit  weather  for  a  person  with  a  cold 
to  be  out.  Then,  too,  husband,  who  is 
never  able  to  do  a  full  day’s  work,  has 
been  ill  three  weeks  with  rheumatism, 
some  of  the  time  unable  to  turn  in  bed. 
But  he  is  glad  to  be  about  without 
crutches  again.  People  say  they  never 
heard  of  so  much  rheumatism,  even 
among,  those  who  never  had  it  before. 
“Pudd'nliead  Wilson’’  says,  “A  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  fleas  is  good  for  a  dog. 
It  keeps  him  from  broodin’  on  bein’  a 
dog.”  There  has  not  been  much  time  for 
“broodin’  ”  for  us  so  far.  The  cans  are 
getting  full  and  the  garden  stuff  partly 
gathered,  clothes  made  for  the  family, 
and  lately  Leonard  and  I  have  been  fern- 
ing,  as  lie  doesn’t  like  to  go  alone,  and 
ferns  certainly  grow  in  the  most  inac¬ 
cessible  spots ;  the  rockier  and  rougher 
the  better  the  ferns  usually.  The  woods 
are  getting  lovely  now,  and  on  fine  days 
it  is  a  delight  to  be  out.  As  I  am  not 
an  expert  I  pick  great  armfuls  and  bring 
out  and  husband  can  bunch  and  tic.  Some 
fine  days  he  picks. 

Although  almost  October  1.  corn  has 
only  a  few  leaves  whitened  by  Jack 
Frost,  and  many  of  the  potato  vines  are 
still  too  green  to  dig,  and  only  the  top 
leaves  of  the  tenderest  plants  are  injured. 
It  is  really  difficult  to  realize  that  Win¬ 
ter  will  soon  be  here. 

We  enjoy  reading  of  the  various  good 
times  among  our  readers  and  want  to 
say  my  word  in  favor  of  farm  camps.  I 
am  glad  Vermont  is  leading  in  this  as 
well.  Our  county  has  tried  it  two  years, 
and  next  year  I  intend  to  go.  Some 
camps  are  three  and  some  five  or  seven 
days. 

This  year  my  alumni  reunion  crowded 
upon  the  farm  women’s  camp  date.  In 
fact  since  August  1  there  have  been  two 
or  more  “Old  Home  Days”  or  fairs  each 
week  within  driving  distance  of  perhaps 
30  to  50  miles.  People  have  been  at¬ 
tending  various  ones  so  they  can  com¬ 
pare  notes.  We  only  attended  one  old 
home  day.  Just  now  we  are  hoping  to 
have  a  family  ride  and  iiicnic  and  visit 
the  marble  quarries  at  Rutland.  This 
will  give  the  boys  a  practical  lesson  in 
geography. 

We  have  a  new  teacher  this  year  and 
she  is  interested  in  trying  to  raise  our 
school  to  a  standard  school.  AVe  are  hop¬ 
ing  it  can  be  done.  There  seeixxs  to  me 
no  reason  why  more  schools  should  not 
try  to  raise  their  position.  There  are 
some  schools  in  our  county  now  graded 
as  “superior  schools,”  but  by  co-operation 
there  might  easily  be  more. 

I  wonder  if  there  have  been  numeroxis 
varieties  of  birds  in  other  places  this 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  number  of 
varieties  are  absent,  but  perhaps  I  have 
not  been  observant  enough.  One  morn¬ 
ing  some  time  ago  we  found  our  barn 
swallows  had  left,  yet  we  never  see  them 
go,  and  we  wonder  just  what  time  they 
depart.  The  goldfinch  lias  not  been 
numerous  this  year. 

We  are  having  another  dog  experience. 
Buddy,  the  English  shepherd,  would  only 
follow  me,  so  we  let  her  go  to  another 
home  and  have  one  of  her  boys,  a  half 
Airedale.  So  far  the  adventures  of 
bringing  up  Ponto  would  fill  quite  a 
book  and  he  adds  a  chapter  every  day. 
He  is  certainly  bright  and  just  as  cer¬ 
tainly  mischievous,  although  I  believe  in 
my  heart  be  really  means  to  be  good, 
but  I  have  liad  quite  a  bit  of  experience 
with  mischievous  two-legged  children,  so 
perhaps  I  am  lenient.  He  is  a  good 
playfellow  for  Errol  when  his  brothers 
are*  at  school  anyway.  .mother  bee. 


“Best-ever”  Mustard  Pickle 

First,  be  sxxre  you  have  the  very  best 
ground  mustard  obtainable — not  the  bit¬ 
ter  kind,  with  an  almost  greenish  cast. 
I  always  grind  mine,  lxiyself,  in  the  coffee 
mill,  running  it  through  a  couple  of  times, 
keeping  the  mill  screened  tight  enough  to 
grind  the  seed  to  a  smooth  powder.  Next, 
look  over  carefully,  and  cut  into  conven¬ 
ient-sized  pieces,  enough  nice,  firm  cab¬ 
bage  to  fill  a  two-gallon  jar,  packed  rather 
tightly.  Cover  with  a  moderately  strong 
salt  water,  weight  down  with  a  plate,  and 
let  stand  over  night  or  longer,  if  more 
convenient.  When  ready  to  pickle,  pre¬ 
pare  about  one  pint  of  sliced  onions,  drain 
the  cabbage  well,  and  scald  the  brine, 
pouring  it  back  piping  hot  over  cabbage 
and  onions.  When  cool  drain  thoroughly 
again.  While  the  pickle  is  draining 
measure  six  scant  pints  of  good  strong 
A'inegar,  except  a  little  kept  out  for  a 
while  for  mixing,  putting  in  three  scant 
teaspoons  of  white  sugar  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  turmeric  powder,  first  mixing 
powder  till  smooth  ixx  a  little  of  the  vine¬ 
gar.  Let  this  boil  xip  well,  put  in  your 
pickles,  only  enough  at  a  time  to  be  sure 
of  their  becoming  thoroughly  yellow ;  boil 
for  five  minutes,  each  lot,  take  up  with  a 
strainer-spoon,  put  at  once  into  your 
glass  jars,  and  keep  hot.  While  this  cook¬ 
ing  is  going  on  have  ready  two  teacups 
(one  pint)  of  the  good  ground  mustard, 
mixed  dry  with  a  scant  teacup  of  flour, 
and  then  made  into  a  sixiootli  paste  with 
a  little  of  the  cold  vinegar  so  that  it  will 
pour.  Add  two  tablespoons  of  celery  seed 
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and  put  into  the  hot  vinegar  from  which 
the  cabbage  has  been  dipped.  Stir  all  the 
time,  till  the  flour  is  cooked,  and  the 
vinegar  about  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream ;  pour  over  the  pickle  in  jars,  and 
seal  tightly  while  hot.  mrs.  e.  m 


Another  Patchwork  Puzzle 

This  patchwork  pattern  was  given  me 
20  or  more  years  ago  as  a  “puzzle  block” 
and  it  surely  is  a  puzzle  to  put  together 
as  one  will  And  when  so  doing.  It  looks 
simple,  but,  oh  my! 

MRS.  GEORGE  BOVEY. 

This  really  is  a  puzzle  to  put  together, 
but  it  makes  a  very  handsome  block.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  large  block  contains  32 
pieces,  16  dark  and  16  light.  It  consists 
of  16  small  squares,  each  having  a  quar¬ 
ter  circle  of  conti'asting  color  let  in  one 


Another  Patchwork  Puzzle  Block 


corner.  In  the  pattern,  these  squares  ai’e 
5  in.  each  way.  A  circular  piece  7  in. 
in  diameter  is  cut  into  four  pieces,  and 
the  curved  corner  cut  out  of  the  square 
is  3  in.  at  the  edges.  A  study  of  the 
picture  xflll  show  how  the  joined 
squares  are  put  together.  Careful  joining 
is  needed  in  setting  in  the  circular  cor¬ 
ner.  This  is  indeed  a  puzzle,  but  makes 
a  very  handsome  quilt. 


Cooking  for  Hired  Men 

Here  are  a  few  things  I  have  learned 
about  cooking  for  men.  They  like  plain 
well-cooked  food  best,  not  so  many  kinds 
at  one  meal  but  plenty  of  each. 

For  breakfast  the  cooked  cereals,  eggs, 
bacon  and  hash,  also  fried  cornmeal 
mush  with  syrup,  griddle  cakes  with  saus¬ 
age  and  syrup  are  all  good. 

Potatoes  with  meat  of  some  kind  and 
a  vegetable  make  the  foundation  for  din¬ 
ner.  Carrots  and  beets  are  liked  boiled, 
then  chopped  and  well  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper  and  butter.  Cabbage  is  nice  and 
will  cook  quickly  if  fried  in  a  little  but¬ 
ter,  cover  closely  and  stir  often  to  be 
sure  it  doesn’t  burn.  Chopped  raw  cab¬ 
bage  with  sugar  and  vinegar  is  good  as 
well  as  the  real  salads.  Just  a  boiling 
piece  of  beef,  boiled  until  done  but  not 
very  tender,  then  sliced  and  fried  in  a 
little  butter  is  very  nice. 

Men  like  pie  for  dessert  and  the  pies 
as  well  as  tapioca  pudding  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  cornstarch  puddings  can 
be  prepared  before  dinner  time,  making 
the  actual  dinner-getting  easier.  Soups 
made  with  broth  are  good  if  only  two  or 
three  kinds  of  vegetables  are  used,  also 
potato  soup  with  milk.  Children  can  fill 
themselves  with  these  at  supper  time  and 
still  sleep  quietly. 

Potatoes  esealloped,  baked  or  creamed 
are  fine  for  supper :  canned  corn  and  peas, 
too.  Molasses  cake  with  lots  of  raisins 
in  it  saves  icing,  and  if  you  have  cream 
plain  cake  with  whipped  cream  is  easy 
to  prepare  and  delicious.  Cookies,  dough¬ 
nuts,  pickles  and  canned  fruit  all  help  to 
make  a  variety. 

Hot  breads  made  from  cornmeal.  gra¬ 
ham  or  whole  wheat  flour  are  always 
welcomed  at  any  meal.  Most  women  like 
to  make  something  different  once  in  a 
while,  but  men  are  apt  to  pass  along 
dishes  that  they  are  not  familiar  with. 

MRS.  R.  G. 


Raisin  Pudding 

Winter  is  a  season  when  the  cooking 
of  dishes  requiring  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  heat  in  the  process  is  no  hardship. 
Usually  a  fire  must  be  kept  anyway. 
Sometime  when  an  appetizing  dessert  is 
desired  try  a  raisin  pudding  steamed  in 
greased  and  floured  baking-powder  cans. 
Use  your  favorite  recipes  and  fill  the 
cans  only  half  full  of  the  mixture.  Have 
the  water  in  the  kettle  boiling  hot,  when 
the  cans  are  dropped  in,  cover  closely 
and  keep  it  boiling  the  entire  time  needed 
for  cooking.  These  little  puddings  will 
last  for  weeks,  if  the  family  will  let  them ! 
The  sauce  may  be  made  in  quantity 
and  set  in  cool  place  to  be  used  as  need¬ 
ed.  MRS.  J.  W.  R. 


Pie-making  Notes 

To  brown  pie  crust  use  a  little  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  or  an  egg  beaten ;  brush  on  pie 
crust  with  a  small  paint-brush. 

To  keep  the  juice  of  apple  pie  from 
boiling  over  I  take  same  grated  bread 
crumbs  and  mix  with  sugar  and  cin¬ 
namon  ;  put  about  two  tablespoons  (but 
do  not  have  to  measure)  on  the  bottom 
crust  and  then  put  apples  in.  The  bread 
crumbs  will  keep  the  pie  juicy,  but  will 
not  let  the  juice  flow  over.  mrs.  r.  H. 
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Menfolbs  don't  need 

to  help  <  MAYTiG 
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THE  Maytag  is  a  woman’s 
washer  through  and  through. 
No  belts  to  line  up,  no  cumber¬ 
some  engine  to  adjust  and  start. 
The  in-built  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi- 
Motor  is  as  compact  and  simple  as 
an  electric  motor.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  washer  and  makes  the  Maytag 
suitable  for  homes  without  elec¬ 
tricity. 

A  turn  of  the  foot  lever  starts 
the  Multi-Motor  and  but  a  few  cents 
worth  of  gasoline  is  required  to  do  a 
big  farm  washing.  For  homes  with 
electricity,  the  Maytag  is  supplied 
with  an  electric  motor. 


The  Maytag  is  built  to  suit  a 
woman’s  ideas.  It  cleans  collars, 
cuffs  and  wristbands,  even  grimy 
work-clothes  and  overalls,  without 
hand-rubbing — does  it  quickly — a 
big  tubful  in  three  to  seven  minutes. 
It  washes  twice  as  fast  as  ordinary 
washers,  yet  carefully  as  by  hand. 

The  Cast-Aluminum  Tub  is  roomy 
— machinery  free  and  it  keeps  the 
water  hot  throughout  a  big  washing. 
Holds  four  gallons  more  than  other 
washer  tubs  and  cleans  itself  in 
thirty  seconds  after  the  washing  is 
done;  empties  itself  when  you  sim¬ 
ply  lower  the  drain  hose. 


FREE  TRIAL 


for  a  Whole 

Week’s  Wash 


Deferred 

Payments 

You'll 

Never 

Miss 


The  Maytag  has  sold  itself  into  world  leadership — the  fastest  selling  washer.  Simply 
write  or  phone  a  Maytag  dealer  and  he  will  gladly  set  a  Maytag  in  your  home  for  a  free 
trial  washing.  No  obligation  whatever.  All  by  yourself,  test  it  on  your  biggest  washing. 
Experience  for  yourself  the  convenience  of  its  many  exclusive  features.  If  it  doesn’t  sell 
itself,  don’t  keep  it. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851-53  N.  Broad  St..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


Albany . G.  C.  Reardon,  Inc. 

Albion . Larwood  Maytag  Store 

Amsterdam 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop,  Inc. 
Astoria ..... .Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Auburn . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Ballston  Spa. .  .Wendell  Townley 
Binghamton. Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Brooklyn . Peter  J.  Tarzian 

1224  Fulton  St. 
Maytag  Washer  Co.,  Inc., 
G017  4th  Ave. 

Buffalo . Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

Buffalo . Kolipinski  Bros. 

1110  Broadway 

Cana  joharie .  Geesler  &  Keller,  Inc. 
Canandaigua. .  .Head  Maytag  C*. 

Carmel . J.  R.  Cole 

Chatham. Charles  M.  Canbam,  Inc. 

Corning . Corning  Maytag  Co. 

Cortland . G.  H.  Wiltsie 

Croton  Falls 

George  Juengst  &  Son 

Dundee . Clifton  L.  Yawger 

Dunkirk . Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Easton . Thos.  A.  McGrath 

(P.  O.  Valley  Palls) 

Eden . Hill  Maytag  Co. 

Eldred . Ray  C.  Ryman 

Ellenville . It.  S.  Walker 

Elmira.  .Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 

Fonda . E.  H.  Kurlbaum 

Fort  Plain. Geesler  &  Keller.  Inc. 

Fulton . Johnston’s  Ildwe. 

Geneva . Young  Maytag  Co. 

Gilboa . Win.  D.  Thorpe 

Gouverneur. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Gowanda . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hamilton . Edw.  W.  Arnst 

Hayts  Corners . H.  T.  Covert 

Highland. Walter  It.  Seaman,  Inc. 

Honeoye . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Ilornell . Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Huntington . C.  M.  Felt 

Ilion . 0.  J.  Nichol9 

Ithaca . Amos  A.  Barnes 

Jamestown. .  .Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Kingston . R.  S.  Walker 

Lackawanna . Kolipinski  Bros. 

A.  Rosiuski,  Local  Rep. 

Liberty . Kandel  Bros. 

Lockport . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Lowville. .  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Malone . C.  F.  Mason 

Massena. .  .Northern  Maytag  Co. 
Mechanieville.  .Curtis  Maytag  Co. 

Medina . Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Middletown . It.  Y.  Matthews 

Mt.  Vernon 

Maytag  Mt.  Vernon  Co. 

Naples . John  M.  Vierhile 

Newburgh. Newburgh  Maytag  Shop 
Niagara  Falls. Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Norwich . F.  E.  Skinner 

Ogdensburg. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Olean . Lang’s  Hdwe. 

Oueonta . Maytag  Oueonta  Co. 

Oswego . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Owego . Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Pawling . E.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill . Wm.  J.  Donovan 

Perry .  Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Pine  Plains . Paul  G.  Roberts 

Plattsburg.Maytag  Plattsburg  Co. 
Plensantvllle. Marshall  Hdwe.  Co. 
Port  Jefferson.  .Lerch  Music  Shop 

Port  Jervis . R.  Y.  Matthews 

Poughkeepsie 

Dutchess  Maytag  Shop 


Malvern . Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Manor . Race  Street  Market 

Mansfield 

Tioga  County  Maytag  Co. 

Meadville . Lynn  W.  Camp 

Mouessen . Waugaman  El.  Co. 

Montrose 

Greenwood’s  Maytag  Store 
Nanticoke 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co., 

224  South  Market  St. 

New  Kensington. John  Fedan  &  Co. 
Norristown 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 

Oxford . Earnhart  Brothers 

Pennsburg. Charles  V.  Itotenberger 
Philadelphia  (Upper  Darby) 
Delaware  County  Maytag  Co., 
7X03  Market  St., 

Tel.:  Boulevard  1255, 
Philadelphia — 

Ardmore  Maytag  Co., 

23  East  Lancaster  Pike, 
Ardmore  3292 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
3639  Germantown-  Ave. 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
4743  Frankford  Ave. 

W.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
5206  Chestnut  St. 

West  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
4113  Lancaster  Avenue, 

Phone  Baring  0727 
N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 
2017  S.  Broad  St. 

N.  Philadelphia  Maytag  Co., 

70  W.  Chelten  Ave. 

4743  Frankford  Ave. 
Phoenixville  .McCarnaher  Brothers 
Pittsburgh — 

Loefller  Maytag  Store, 

5904  Penn  Ave. 

Espy  Maytag  Store, 

2325  Carson  St. 

Espy  Maytag  Store, 

109  Meyran  Ave. 

Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

162  Brownsville  Road 
N.  Side  Maytag  Store, 

410  E.  Ohio  St. 

Squirell  Hill  Maytag  Studio, 

Cor.  Beacon  &  Murray 

Pottstown . Pomeroy’s  Inc. 

Pottsville. .  Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 

Reading . E.  R.  Snyder 

ltoyersford..  .McCarraher  Brothers 

Sayre . Harden  Bros. 

Sc-ottdale . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Sharon.  .Sunshine  Elec.  Appl.  Co. 
Shenandoah. Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 
Slatington.  .Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 
Souderton 

Yocum,  Godsclialk  &  Co. 

Stroudsburg . J.  A.  Seguine 

Tamaqua. .  .Williams  Maytag  Co. 
Tareutum . John  Fedan  &  Co. 


Richmoudville . L.  R.  Dibble 

Rochester 

Rochester  Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 

Rome . T.  V.  O’Shea 

Roscoe. . .  .The  Roscoe  Hdwe.  Co. 

Salamanca. ..  .Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Saranac  Lake . J.  O.  Galloway 

Schenectady 

Modern  Housekeeping  Shop,  Inc. 

Sclienevus . Grover  T.  Chase 

Springfield  Gardens 

Puff  Maytag  Co. 

Spring  Valley 

Ramapaugh  Elec.  Co. 

Syracuse . Ohio  Maytag  Co 

Ticouderoga. .  .Spring  Hill  El.  Co. 

Tonawanda . H.  B.  Koenig 

Troy.. Henry  C.  Calhoun  Co.,  Inc 

Tupper  Lake . Tupper  Lake 

Garage  &  Supply  Co. 

Utica . H.  D.  Morehouse  &  Son 

Walden . T.  L.  Millspaugh 

Walton . J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

Watertown. Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Watkins . Thompson  &  Pellet 

Wellsville ......  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Williamson 

Northern  Wayne  Maytag  Co. 

Yonkers . Y’onkers  Maytag  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown.  .E.  P.  Saeger  Co.,  Inc. 

Arnold . John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Bellevue.  .Bellevue  Maytag  Store 
Bethlehem. The  Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Braddock . R.  FI.  Hunt 

Bristol . Clymer  Maytag  Co. 

Carnegie.  .Carnegie  Maytag  Store 
Catasauqua. . . .  W.  T.  Kleppinger 

Chester . Chester  Maytag  Co. 

Clairton . ...Glenn  &  Richards 

Clearfield.  . Routch  &  Swartzle  Co. 

Coatsville . Carl  B.  Sherer 

Conneautville. .  .M.  D.  Thompson 

Coraopolis . Ferree  Elec.  Co. 

Cresco . J.  A.  Seguine 

Dormont. ..  .George  S.  Hards  Co. 

Doylestown.  .Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 

Duquesne . Robert  H.  Hunt 

Easton . James  E.  Hauck 

Elverson 

Livingood  &  Keen  Maytag  Co. 

Frackville. .  Reiley  Maytag  Stores 

Erie . Erie  County  Maytag  Co. 

Gale  ton . Lush  Brothers 

Greensburg . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Harrisburg 

The  Maytag  Washer  Co. 

Hazleton.  .Reiley’s  Maytag  Store 
Homestead 

Homestead  Maytag  Store 

Jeanette . Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Kennett  Square. John  H.  Voorhees 
Latrobe.  .Latrobe  Elec.  Appl.  Co. 

Ligonier . L.  B.  Weller 

McKeesport 

P.  C.  Wampler  &  Son,  Inc. 
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Titusville . Lynn  W.  Camp 

Towanda . Harden  Bros. 

Troy . Preston  &  Jaquisix 

Tunkhannoek 

Greenwood’s  Maytag  Store 
Vandergrift. ...  George  B.  Wiant 

Warren . Metzger-Wright  Co. 

West  Chester. .  .Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 
West  Newton. ..  .Ace  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkinsburg. ..  .Regent  Elec.  Co. 
Williamstown 

Williamstown  Maytag  Store 
York.... York  County  Maytag  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Arlington . H.  C.  Staples  Co. 

Attleboro. Flint  Co.  Maytag  Store 
Bridgewater. ...  Washburn  El.  Co. 
Cambridge 

Anthony  B.  Cassedy,  Inc. 

Danvers . Harry'  C.  Burnham 

E.  Douglas. .  .Provost  Maytag  Co. 
Fall  River. Fall  River  Rubber  Co. 

Falmouth . Dyer  Elec.  Co. 

Fitchburg. .  .W.  E.  Aubuchon  Co. 
Framingham 

Framingham  Maytag  Co. 

Gardner . J.  N.  Sylvestre 

Gilbertville . Walter  Farquliar 

Gloucester . L.  E.  Smith  Co. 

Haverhill. .  .Haverhill  Maytag  Co. 
Holyoke. .  .Sharpe  Maytag  Store 

Hingham . F.  Thompson 

Hyannis . Dyer  Elec.  Co. 

Hyde  Park . E.  C.  Clark 

Jamaica  Plain 

Maytag  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Lawrence. .  .P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Lowell . P.  &  V.  Favreau  Co. 

Lynn . Howard  F.  Pool  Co. 

Malden . Malden  Maytag  Co. 

Manchaug. .  .Provost  Maytag  Co. 

Mansfield. ..  .Flint  Maytag  Store 

Maynard . Alvin  H.  Fletcher 

Melrose . S.  S.  Porter 

Milford.  .  .The  Beacon  Supply  Co. 
New  Bedford 

New  Bedford  Maytag  Shop 
Newbury  port.  .Edward  M.  Plumer 

Northampton . Sharpe  Maytag 

Store 

Norwood.  .Norwood  Maytag  Shop 

Plymouth . Bliss  Hdwe.  Co. 

Quincy . Quincy  Maytag  Store 

Southbridge.  .  .Perron  &  Company 
Spencer. ..  .M.  Lamoureux  &  Co. 
Springfield 

Graham’s  Maytag  Store 

Taunton . The  Flint  Co. 

Waltham. .  .Waltham  Maytag  Co. 

Westboro . Frank  E.  Bowan 

Westfield . Bryan  Hdwe.  Co. 

Winchendon. . .  Abare  Maytag  Co. 
Worcester 

McCullough  Maytag  Shop 


NEW  JERSEY 


Aluminum  Washer 


Asbury  Park . F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City 

So.  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 
Bayonne.  .Devlin  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 

Bound  Brook . Smith  Elec.  Co. 

Camden . Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Elizabeth.  .Maytag  Appliance  Co. 

Elmer . Schickedanz  &  Harker 

Hackensack. ...H.  Plager  &  Sons 

Hammonton . Rice  Hdw'e.  Co. 

High  Bridge. Servu  Appliance  Co. 
Hightstown 

C.  W.  Plankey  Maytag  Co. 
Hopewell ....  Hopewell  Elect.  Co. 
Jersey  City — 

Devlin  &  Sons,  Inc., 

2321  Boulevard. 
Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 

424  Central  Ave. 

Kearney .  .Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 
Lambertville.. Servu  Appliance  Co. 

Metuchen . David  A.  Power 

Millville . Triangle  Maytag  Co. 

Montclair.  Davega  Home  Appl.  Co. 

Morristown . James  E.  Hauck 

Mt.  Holly . C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Newark. .  .Banister  &  Pollard  Co. 
New  Brunswick 

The  Elec.  Maid  Shop 
Newton.W.  F.  Howell  Hdwe.  Co. 

Passaic . Rupp’s  Maytag  Shop 

Paterson.  .Paterson  Maytag  Shop 
Penns  Grove. Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 
Pennington.  .Mason’s  Hdwe.  Store 
Perth  Amboy. Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Pitman . C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Plainfield. .  .Winn  &  Higgins,  Inc. 

Port  Norris . J.  R.  Prichard 

Red  Bank ..  .Charles  K.  Hopping 
Roebling. Roebling  General  Store 

Salem . D.  J.  McCloskey 

Somerville . Smith  Electric  Co. 

Summit . Arthur  Manser 

Sussex . Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Toms  River...  .Albert  W.  Dorsett 

Trenton . Trenton-Maytag  Co. 

West  New  York 

Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 

Wildwood . It.  W.  Ryan 

Woodbury. .  .Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 
DELAWARE 

Seaford . Nathan’s  Furn.  Co. 

Wilmington 

Wilmington  Maytag  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

Branford . The  F.  Hallock  Co. 

Bridgeport . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Bristol . Geo.  T.  Bachand 

Canaan . H.  A.  Weaver 

Danbury . Henry  Dick  &  Son 

Derby . F.  Mullock  Co. 

Hartford. Eastern  Sales  Co.,  Inc. 
Meriden. . .  .Zimmer-Champlin  Co. 

Middletown . Geo.  J.  Findlay 

New  Britain 

New  Britain  Maytag  Store 

New  Haven . F.  Hallock  Co. 

New  London. .  .George  J.  Findlay 

Norwich . Carl  M.  Sharpe 

Putnam . Carl  M.  Sharpe 

Rockville . George  H.  Lord 

S.  Manchester. .  .Alfred  A.  Grezel 
Stafford  Springs. .  .George  II.  Lord 
Stamford. .  .Maytag  Service,  Inc. 

Torrington . J.  Diachenko 

Wallingford . F.  Hallock  Co. 

Waterbury . F.  Hallock  Co. 

West  Haven... The  F.  Hallock  Co. 
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“Just  the  Right  Suction” 

“The  Burrell  Milker  is  a  big  improvement  over  the  several  other 
makes  of  milkers  I  have  used  during  the  past  10  years',  especially 
in  that  it  milks  the  cows  clean,  and  applies  just  the  right  suction 
to  each  individual  cow.  My  17-year-old  daughter  [who  appears 
in  the  foreground  above]  milks  30  cows  daily  with  a  Burrell 
Milker,  and  says  it  is  much  easier  to  operate  and  clean  than 
the  others  we  have  used.” — C.  J.  Reed,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


JUST  the  right  suction  for  each  cow  at  each 
period  in  the  milking  is  the  attainment  of  the 
Burrell  Milker.  And  it  is  largely  because  of  this 
exact  control  of  suction  that  dairymen,  like  Mr. 
Reed,  who  have  used  many  different  makes  of 
milkers,  say  “the  Burrell  is  a  big  improvement 
over  other  milkers.” 

This  Is  the  Reason 


In  the  Burrell  Milker,  “ just  the 
right  suction”  is  due  to  the  Burrell 
Automatic  Controller,  one  of  the 
four  exclusive  Burrell  features,. 
The  Automatic  Controller  con¬ 
trols  automatically  the  exact  ex- 

_  tent  to  which  vacuum ,  or  suction , 

Cross  Section  View  is  applied  to  the  teat.  When  milk 
Automatic  Controller  is  flowing  freely,  suction  is  auto¬ 
matically  decreased;  when  milk 
is  flowing  less  freely,  suction  is  automatically 
increased.  But  the  speed  of  pulsation  always 
remains  constant.  It  milks  the  cows  clean. 


4  Exclusive  Features 

(1)  The  Automatic  Controller,  which  regulates 
the  suction  to  suit  exactly  each  individual  cow; 

(2)  the  Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  supports 
and  compresses  the  teats  by  air  alone;  (3)  the 
Sanitary  Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely  prevents 
contamination  of  the  milk  from  the  pipe  line; 
(4)  the  Positive  Relief  Pulsator,  which  gives  com¬ 
plete  rest  between  pulsations  and  assures  natural 
circulation — these  are  the  four  exclusive  features 
which  make  the  Burrell  practically  a  perfect 
milker.  These  and  many  other  important  milker 
facts  are  fully  explained  in  the  Burrell  Catalog. 


Burrell  -  Simplex 
Cream  Separator 

If  you  are  separating  your 
milk,  you  need  a  Burrell 
Cream  Separator  —  It 
Skims  the  Milk  Clean. 
The  old  Burrell-Simplex 
was  never  equalled  for 
close  skimming,  and  the 
same  wonderful  Link 
Blades  which  made  it  fa¬ 
mous  make  this  simpli¬ 
fied,  easy-running,  qual¬ 
ity  machine  the  closest 
skimming  cream  separa¬ 
tor  you  can  buy.  It  has  a 
greater  capacity  to  a  given 
size  bowl,  to  a  given  speed 
and  to  a  given  amount  of 
power  than  any  other 
separator.  Four  sizes  — 
350,  500,  750, 1000  lbs. 
— hand  or  power  driven. 
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Send  For  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dairy¬ 
men.  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”.  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean".  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 

..(Fill  out  coupon  helow,  clip  here  and  mail  today)- — . . 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC.,  20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  two  /ree  books  described  above. 
My  dealer’s  name  is  . 


V 


His  post  office  is . 

I  milk . cows. 

(number) 

My  name  is  . 


. .  State  . . 

1  dodnot  use  a  making  machine.  I  sell  whC0Tea"ilk 


My  post  office  is .  State 


Kill  Rats 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
hills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab- 
l  eolutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds, chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danya*  Virus. 

__  .  Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 

BOOK  mice,  telling  about  VIRU  8 


T.  B.  Virus,  Ltd. 


and  howto  get  some. 

121  W.  15th  Street  New  York 


SAMPLE  BOX 

FREE 


Wonder  Ointment  From  s 
Sheep’s  Wool  Works  Like  Magic 

A  wonderful  healing  ointment  extracted  from  the 
wool  of  sheep  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips, 
of  Ohio.  An  amazing  remedy  for  Burns,  Scalds, 
Cuts,  Sores,  or  any  flesh  wounds  on  man  or  beast. 
Even  stubborn  cases  of  Eczema,  Rash  or  Chillblams 
yield  to  its  soothing  relief. 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  the  name  of  this  wonder  salve 
and  to  prove  its  amazing;  healing  properties  Mr.  Phillips 
wants  to  send  a  liberal  FREE  TRIAL  package  to  you. 
Write  today  for  your  FREE  sample  and  booklet  of  uses. 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.,  61  Cor.n»  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 


Don’t  Pay  For 
4  Months 

We  will  send  you  an  Olde  Tan  Metal-to-Metal 
Harness  and  you  don’t  pay  us  a  cent  for  4 
months.  30  days’  Free  Trial.  Returnable 
at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  You 
should  know  about  this  improved  metal-to- 
metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain. 

Write  lor 

an  FREE  Book 


Ask  for  free  har¬ 
ness  book  show- 

- -  ing  pictures  of 

latest  harness  models  and  telling  all  about 
the  real  old  fashioned  Olde  Tan  leather. 

BABS0N  BROS.,  Dept.  30-78 

2843  W.  19th  St. Chicago,  111. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Discussion  of 
Tuberculosis 

In  order  to  settle  some  conflicting 
ideas  in  this  community  regarding  the 
testing  of  dairy  cows  for  tuberculosis, 
will  you  give  the  correct  answer  to  each 
of  the  following  questions? 

1.  Can  tuberculosis  in  humans  be  con¬ 
tracted  from  milk  taken  from  tubercu¬ 
losis-infected  cows?  2.  ’Is  tuberculosis 
of  cattle  the  same  disease  and  same  or¬ 
ganism  as  is  tuberculosis  in  the  human? 
:>.  Is  the  tuberculosis  test  as  given  by 
State  approved  veterinarians  to  determine 
reactors,  a  reliable  and  dependable  test? 
4.  May.  a  cow  be  a  reactor  and  not  have 
tuberculosis?  5.  Is  pasteurized  milk  al¬ 
ways  free  from  tuberculosis  germs? 
G.  Is  it  possible  that  every  cow  may  have 
some  tuberculosis  germs  even  though  the 
test  does  not  show  her  to  he  a  reactor? 

7.  May  cows  contract  tuberculosis  from 
a  running  stream  which  previously  fur¬ 
nished  water  to  a  tubercular  herd? 

8.  Is  tuberculosis  inherited  in  cattle  and 
human  beings?  0.  State  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  State  and  Federal  govern¬ 
ments  in  combating  this  disease  in  cattle. 

New  Jersey.  F.  g.  lodge. 

Conflicting  ideas  with  regard  to  the  tu¬ 
berculin  testing  of  dairy  cattle  will  not  be 
settled  until  we  know  more  about  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  its  transmission  than  we  do 
now.  Recent  statements  of  scientists  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  study  of  bacteria  make  it 
appear  that  we  shall  have  to  revise  some 
beliefs  that  we  had  supposed  to  be  based 
upon  incontrovertible  facts.  At  a  scien¬ 
tific  congress  held  in  this  country  a  few 
weeks  ago,  it  was  announced  that  bac¬ 
teria,  or  germs,  had  been  made  to  change 
their  form  entirely,  thus  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  class  or  family  to  another. 
If  this  may  happen,  it  is  evident  that  the 
slight  differences  which  have  been  held 
to  distinguish  bovine  from  human  tu¬ 
bercle  bacilli  when  found  in  human  tis¬ 
sues  are  not  sufficient  evidence  upon 
which  to  base  the  statement  that  bovine 
tubercle  bacilli  are  responsible  for  a  part 
of  the  tubercular  disease  found  in  human 
beings.  Other  and  direct  evidence  of  this 
alleged  fact  has  never  been  found. 
Answering  your  questions  directly,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  : 

1.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  might  be  transferred  to  hu¬ 
mans  through  the  medium  of  milk.  This 
belief  is  now  disputed,  and  those  who 
still  hold  it  limit  the  possibility  of  such 
transference  to  young  children,  assert¬ 
ing  that  a  certain  small  percentage  of  t lie 
tubercular  affections  of  children  are  due 
to  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  derived  from 
the  milk  of  tubercular  cows. 

2.  Tuberculosis,  in  whatever  animal 
found,  may  be  said  to  be  the  same  disease, 
but  it  is  not  caused  by  identical  organ¬ 
isms  in  all  animals.  “Tubercles,”  from 
which  the  word  “tuberculosis,”  and  other 
related  words,  are  derived,  are  small 
nodules  found  in  animal  tissues  in  certain 
diseases.  They  vary  in  size,  from  that 
of  a  pin  head  up,  and  may  easily  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.  When  these  nodules, 
or  tubercles,  are  caused  by  the  presence 
and  growth  of  a  certain  family  of  germs, 
called  tubercle  bacilli,  the  disease  present 
is  called  tuberculosis.  Now.  not  all 
tubercle  bacilli  are  alike.  There  are 
three  subdivisions  of  this  family  of  germs 
recognized.  One  subdivision  causes  tu¬ 
berculosis  in  human  beings,  another 
causes  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  a  third 
is  responsible  for  this  disease  in  birds. 
We  have,  accordingly,  human,  bovine  and 
avian  tubercle  bacilli  and  human,  cattle 
and  bird  tuberculosis.  If  birds  could 
transfer  their  tubercle  bacilli  (the  “avian 
type”)  to  man  and  man  could  transfer 
his  tubercle  bacilli  (the  “human  type") 
to  cattle  and  birds  and  they  could  swap 
them  around  indiscriminately,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  recognizing 
three  distinct  “types”  of  tubercle  bacilli, 
or  three  types  of  tuberculosis.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however.  So  far  as  known, 
cattle  do  not  get  tuberculosis  from  hens, 
hens  do  not  acquire  the  disease  from 
humans  and  the  statement  that  human 
beings  may  acquire  tuberculosis  from 
cows  is  certainly  open  to  dispute.  It 
may  be  said  that  hogs  are  believed  to  be 
susceptible  to  the  tubercle  bacilli  of  hens, 
thus  making  this  transference  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  from  one  class  of  animals  to 
another  possible.  You  will  see  from  this 
that  you  may  call  tuberculosis  the  same 
disease,  in  whatever  animals  found,  or 
you  may  say  that  the  disease  differs  be¬ 
cause  caused  by  different  types  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  The  characteristics  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  however,  are  practically  the  same. 

3.  No  one  contends  that  the  tuberculin 
test  as  administered  by  approved  vet¬ 
erinarians,  or  by  anyone  else,  is  reliable 
>r  dependable  in  the  sense  of  being  in¬ 
fallible.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for 
it  is  that  it  is  the  best  single  test  known 
and  will  detect  the  majority  of  cases  of 
active  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  Beginning, 
quiescent  and  advanced  cases  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  may  not  be  discovered  by  it  and 
continuous  testing  at  intervals  will  be 
necessary  if  a  herd  pronounced  “clean 
by  this  test  is  to  be  kept  so.  _  Meanwhile, 
undetected  cases  may  exist  in  any  herd, 
will  inevitably  exist  in  many  herds,  and 
whatever  danger  now  resides  in  milk  from 


tubercular  cows  will  continue  to  exist  as 
long  as  bovine  tuberculosis  is  known. 
1’he  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  by 
the  wholesale  slaughter  now  going  on  is 
probably  a  chimera,  though  the  disease 
may  gradually  disappear  as  it  is  now 
disappearing  from  the  human  race 

4.  A  cow  may  have  a  false  reaction. 
11ns  is  supposed  to  be  distinguished  bv 
any  approved  veterinarian  from  a  true 
reaction  though  it  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  credibility  that  even  the  elect 
in  the  profession  may  be  deceived 
times. 


at 


o.  Properly  pasteurized  milk  is  free 
irom  live  tubercle  germs,  but  the  word 
properly  must  be  kept  in  mind.  When 
the  difficulty  of  actually  pasteurizing 
laige  volumes  of  milk  on  a  commercial 
scale  is  recognized  too  much  dependence 
will  not  be  placed  upon  the  word  “pas¬ 
teurized”  printed  upon  a  label. 

G.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  any  cow 
may  harbor  tubercle  germs,  whether  or 
not  the  tuberculin  test  pronounces  her  a 
reactor.  It  is  not  only  possible  but  cer¬ 
tain  that  countless  thousands  of  cows 
do  harbor  these  germs,  though  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  does  not  reveal  it.  The  germs 
of  tuberculosis  are  so  abundant  in  na¬ 
ture  as  to  almost  be  said  to  be  omnipres¬ 
ent.  The  reason  that  all,  man  and  beast 
do  not  succumb  to  them  is  that  all  are 
not  equally  virulent  and  that  all  animal 
tissues  possess  a  power  of  resistance  to 
disease  that  makes  these  germs  impotent 
to  do  harm.  In  the  case  of  any  disease, 
the  natural  resistance  of  the  animal  body 
must  be  broken  down  before  the  disease 
can  obtain  a  foothold. 

7.  The  possibility  of  a  cow  becoming 
infected  by  tuberculosis  through  drink¬ 
ing  from  a  running  stream  is  probably 
ou  a  par  with  that  of  you  and  me  be¬ 
coming  multi-millionaires,  only  less.  We 
may  invent  something. 

8.  The  old  belief  that  tuberculosis  is 
inherited  and  runs  in  families  has  been 
discarded.  It  does  run  in  families,  but 
probably  because  one  case  in  a  family 
exposes  the  other  members  to  frequent 
opportunity  for  infection.  Proper  care 
of  the  sputum  by  the  afflicted  one  in  the 
family  does  away  with  this  exposure  and 
makes  family  transference  improbable. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  the  disease,  through  a  lack  of 
body  resistance,  may  exist  in  the  several 
members  of  any  family,  human  or  bovine. 

S).  Motives  and  purposes  are  usually 
mixed.  If  we  cannot  always  be  sure  of 
our  own,  how  shall  we  judge  those  of 
others?  Ostensibly,  the  purpose  of  this 
testing  is  to  save  dairymen  from  heavy 
losses  occasioned  by  tuberculosis  in  their 
herds  and  the  consuming  public  from 
the  danger  assumed  to  lie  in  milk  from 
tubercular  cows. 

The  heavy  losses  suffered  by  the  farm¬ 
er  are  matters  of  acute  concern  to  those 
officially  appointed  to  save  him  from 
them.  Rather  than  to  see  him  suffer  the 
occasional  loss  of  a  tubercular  cow  by 
natural  death,  they  take  all  the  cows  that 
react  to  the  tuberculin  test  away  from 
him  and  kill  them.  Ail  undoubtedly  very 
large,  but  unknown,  proportion  of  these 
cows,  if  left  alone,  would  live  out  the 
terms  of  their  useful  lives  without  any 
evidence  of  disease,  and  their  carcasses 
would  be  as  suitable  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  at  the  end  as  they  are  when  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  sold  into  the  markets  after 
the  tuberculin  test.  Others,  and  a  still 
unknown  proportion,  would  die  from  the 
disease  if  left  in  the  herds.  The  State 
and  Federal  governments  reimburse  the 
dairyman  in  part  for  the  loss  he  sus¬ 
tains.  Since  the  farmer  pays  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  taxes  by  which  this 
money  is  raised,  directly  and  indirectly, 
the  farmer  reimburses  himself  by  taxing 
himself.  It  simply  has  a  more  pleasant 
sound  when  we  say  “the  government 
pays.”  If  the  dairyman  has  a  good  herd, 
perhaps  built  up  after  years  of  selection, 
lie  may  be  able  to  replace  the  reactors 
with  inferior  cows,  bought  at  high  prices 
because  tuberculin  tested  and  probably 
shipped  in  from  a  distance.  The  herds 
from  which  these  purchased  cows  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  dealers  may  be  depleted  by 
giving  up  the  choicest  animals  to  the 
dealer  or  private  purchaser,  though  this 
is  not  customary  in  all  sections.  The 
dairyman  who  purchases  an  imported 
cow  is  quite  likely  to  purchase  exactly 
the  kind  of  cow  that  he  would  sell.  If  the 
dairyman  has  a  herd  of  inferior  cows  and 
perhaps  some  that  bring  a  larger  in¬ 
demnity  because  registered  as  purebred 
but  which  fail  to  register  on  the  milk 
check  any  higher  than  their  plebeian  sis¬ 
ters,  he  may  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
“sell  them  to  the  State.” 

Testing  and  manning  the  bureaus  in 
charge  of  the  work  give  employment  to 
large  numbers  of  veterinarians  and 
others,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  ac¬ 
cusing  these  men  of  any  greater  selfish¬ 
ness  than  others  show.  It  is  as  easy  to 
believe  what  we  want  to  believe  as  it  is 
difficult  to  credit  that  which  would  be  to 
our  disadvantage  if  true,  and  there  are 
probably  few  job-holders  who  cannot  con¬ 
vince  themselves  that  their  work  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  welfare  pf  humanity;  in 
fact,  the  welfare  of  humanity,  at  human¬ 
ity's  expense,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  our  easy-going,  good-natured 
country,  where  anything  that  looks  well 
upon  the  surface  is  accepted  without  tak- 
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ing  the  trouble  to  probe  it. 

j  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give,  with  any 
certainty,  “the  main  purpose  of  the  State 
and  Federal  governments  in  combatting 
this  disease  in  cattle.”  I  know  only  what 
I  am  told,  and  there  are  moments  of 
scepticism  when  I  doubt  part  of  that. 

M.  B.  D. 


obliged  to  get  off  the  load,  but  others 
seem  to  require  the  driver  at  their  heads. 
It  depends  very  much  upon  how  they 
have  been  treated.  If  in  a  cruel  manner, 
as  they  generally  are,  they  are  timid  and 
hardly  know  what  to  do.  These  teams 
are  of  great  interest  to  American  and 
other  tourists  by  whom  I  have  very  often 
seen  them  photographed.  F.  B.  ARNAUD. 

Nova  Scotia. 


Ho g  “Flu” 

I  have  some  small  pigs  four  weeks  old, 
weight  about  17  lbs.  There  is  some  trou¬ 
ble  “with  them,  something  I  have  never 
*een  with  all  my  work  around  hogs.  The 
}irst  symptom  that  I  notice  is  their  eyes 
are  inflamed;  then  they  get  shut.  I 

have  to  wash  them  open  and  then  in 

three  or  four  days  they  commence  to 

lose  weight.  It  lasts  from  seven  to  ten 
days;  then  they  commence  to  come  back 
a  little.  v<  E*  B- 

New  York. 

The  disease  described  is  catarrhal,  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  eyes  and  nose  be¬ 
ing  inflamed,  so  that  a  discharge  of  mucus 
results.  The  mucus  may  dry  and  form 
scales  or  a  gummy  condition  of  the  eye¬ 
lids.  The  so-called  hog  “flu,”  or  in¬ 

fluenza,  may  be  the  cause.  That  disease 
runs  a  course  such  as  you  describe,  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  fever  and  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite,  but  usually  passes  off,  provided  the 
pigs  are  kept  in  a  sanitary  pen  that  is 
dry  and  free  from  cold  drafts.  Some 
cases  of  pneumonia  occur  and  prove  fatal 
when  pigs  are  exposed  to  wet,  cold,  drafts 
and  insanitary  conditions  in  a  dirty,  dark 
or  badly  ventilated  stable. 

All  pigs  affected  with  cough  should  be 
moved  into  the  most  sanitary  and  com¬ 
fortable  box-stall  or  pen  available.  Do 
that  at  once  and  see  that  the  bedding  is 
free  from  dust ;  for  dust  is  a  not  infre¬ 
quent  cause  of  cough  and  catarrh  in  lit¬ 
tle  pigs.  We  have  even  known  dusty 
straw  (“goober”  or  peanut  straw)  to 
cause  fatal  pneumonia.  We  mention 
Cough,  as  it  is  a  usual  symptom  of  “flu” 
or  catarrh  of  the  head. 

There  is  no  certain  medicinal  remedy 
for  “flu,”  but  it  may  be  relieved  by  giving 
the  pigs  and  hogs  a  mixture  of  one  pint 
of  guiacol  compound,  one  pint  of  Fow¬ 
ler’s  solution  of  arsenic  and  three  quarts 
of  water.  The  dose  is  one-half  teaspoon, 
once  daily,  for  every  100  lbs.  of  body- 
weight  of  hog.  A  less  amount  may  be 
made  by  the  druggist,  if  few  hogs  have 
to  be  treated,  preserving  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  ingredients. 

Swab  or  wash  the  eyes  two  or  three 
times  daily  with  a  solution  of  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  boric  acid  dissolved  in  one  pint 
of  boiling  water,  to  be  used  cold,  on 
fresh  swabs  of  sterilized  cotton.  If  the 
nostrils  are  clogged  also  syringe  them  out 
with  the  solution,  made  lukewarm,  by 
means  of  an  ear  syringe  having  a  soft 
rubber  nozle.  If  gumming  of  the  eyelids 
persists  apply  a  little  yellow  oxid  of 
mercury  ointment  (ophthalmic)  in  the 
corner  of  the  eye  and  on  the  eyelids,  once 
or  twice  daily,  as  found  necessary.  If 
the  eyes  are  badly  inflamed,  so  that  the 
pig  keeps  the  eyelids  closed,  partially 
darken  the  stable. 

Feed  soft,  easily  digested  feed,  such  as 
slop  of  middlings,  ground  corn  or  barley 
and  oilmeal.  Also  supply  sweet  skim- 
milk  and  cut  green  crops.  Clover  or 
Alfalfa  are  relished  by  well-grown  hogs. 
Keep  the  pen  and  all  feeding  utensils 
clean.  a*  s-  a. 


Training  Oxen 

I  have  just  been  reading  with  interest 
“Training  Oxen,”  page  812.  A  great 
many  oxen  are  worked  in  this  and  in  the 
near  portion  of  adjoining  counties  al¬ 
though  since  the  auto  truck  has  come  in¬ 
to  use  they  are  not  to  be  seen  so  much 
on  the  public  highways.  When  they  are 
calves  they  are  put  in  a  neck  yoke  with 
boys  such  as  you  describe,  later  on  as 
steers  they  are  given  light  work  with 
same  kind  of  yoke  generally  handled  by 
the  boys  on  the  farm,  then  as  two-year- 
olds  they  are  fitted  with  a  head  yoke. 
The  straps  are  long  and  made  fast  about 
the  center,  are  taken  across  the  forehead 
of  the  animal  and  two  or  three  turns  are 
taken  about  the  end  of  the  yoke  and 
horn  ;  then  the  strap  is  taken  across  the 
forehead  again  and  two  or  three  turns  are 
taken  about  the  one  inner  horn  and  yoke 
and  the  tip  of  the  strap  is  placed  in  a 
slot  in  the  end  of  a  wooden  pin  as  a 
keeper.  Huge  loads  of  green  lumber  are 
taken  from  the  mills  and  other  hard 
work  is  performed  by  those  unfortunate 
animals,  and  if  not  turned  off  for  beef 
when  three  or  four  years  old  a  new  yoke 
has  to  be  made  owing  to  their  increased 
size.  Some  of  the  teams  work  splendidly 
just  by  word,  the  driver  never  being 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  y2  pt . 20 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54 @$0.55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85  @  .90 

Gathered . 45  @  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45  @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40 @  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Onions,  lb . 03 @  .06 

Lettuce,  head . 05@  .15 

Cabbage'  lb . 03(7/)  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .15 

String  beans,  lb . 10@  .15 

Lima  beans,  lb . 15 @  .20 

Spinach,  lb . .10@  .12 

Apples,  doz . 25  @  .40 

Cooking,  lb . 03 @  .05 


N.  J.  Grain  and  Feed  Prices 


(Supplied  by  Xew  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of1  Markets) 

The  following  quotations  show  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  feed  per  ton  and  grain  per 
bushel  in  carlots,  sight  draft  basis,  deliv¬ 
ered  on  tracks  at  the  various  stations 
given  below.  The  quotations  are  based 
on  sales  for  transit  and  nearby  shipments 
Oct.  25,  1926,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
co-operating.  Feed  all  in  100-lb.  sacks. 
Figures  are  for  Belvidere,  Washington, 
Milford,  Highbridge,  Flemington,  French- 
town,  Passaic,  Ilackettstown,  Lebanon, 
Belle  Meade,  Califon,  Newton,  Branch- 
ville,  Sussex,  Lafayette,  Hopewell,  New 
Brunswick,  31 1.  Holly,  Dover,  Paterson, 
Morristown,  Elizabeth,  Somerville,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Newark,  Perth  Amboy  and  Mont¬ 
clair  : 


No.  2  white  oats  . . . 
No.  3  white  oats  . . . 
No.  2  yellow  corn  . . . 
No.  3  yellow  corn  . . . 

Spring  bran  . 

Hard  W.  bran . 

Soft  W.  bran  . 

Red-dog  flour  . 

White  hominy . 

Gluten  feed  . 

Flour  middlings 
36%  cottonseed  meal 
43%  cottonseed  meal 
34%  linseed  meal  .  . . 


Per  Bn. 
.$0.58% 
.  .55% 

.  .95% 

•  .93% 

Per  Ton 


. $30.90 


30.90 
31.40 

41.90 

34.90 


39.15 

35.40 


30.90 
34.  65 
48.40 


Coming  Live  Stock  Sales 

Nov.  3-4.  —  Ilolsteins,  Cinque-State 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Manager,  R.  A. 
Backus,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10-11. — Ilolsteins,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-Feb.  11. — Winter  short  course, 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10-11.  —  National  Co-aperative 
Milk  Producers’  Federation,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nov.  11-13. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  twelfth  annual  show,  Mt. 
Kiseo,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  C.  II.  Chapman, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 

Dec.  7-10. — Horticultural  Week,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Dec.  8-10. — Annual  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Horticultural  Society,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Secretary,  H.  II.  Albertson,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 

Dec.  9-12. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary,  Theo.  Hewes,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Jan.  5-9,  1927. — Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  Poultry  Show,  New  York  City;  I). 
Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-14,  1927.  —  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Rochester  meeting. 

March  21-26,  1927.  —  International 
Flower  Show,  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York  City. 


Parsons  “Low-Down”  Milk  Wagons 


Finest  Quality  ahd  Most  Durable 
Delivery  Wagons 

Write ,  J.  D.  MIRES  &  SON,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS  "| 

AUCTION -300  HEAD 

WEST  SALEM.  WISCONSIN 


“CLEAN  COWS” 

I|ean  furnish  your  wants  in  any  breed.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  animals  I  handle  are  accredited.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  MILES  B.  MARSHALL,  Morrisvllle,  N.  V. 

|  SWINE  *"] 


Wednesday,  Nov.  10, 1  P.  M. 

100  Head  Fresh  and  Close  Springing 
Guernsey  Cows. 

60  Head  Guernsey  Heifers.  Bred  to 
freshen  during  fall  and  winter. 

100  Head  of  Holsteins — fresh  and  close 
springers. 

40  Head  of  Jerseys  and  Brown  Swiss. 

All  Cattle  Tuberculin  Tested  and  from 
Federal  Area  Tested  Counties. 

West  Salem  is  located  on  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  and  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroads — ten  miles 
east  of  La  Crosse,  W  iseonsin. 

For  farther  information  write 

0.  G.  CLARK  &  CO.  -  WEST  SALEM,  WIS. 


n  ■  ■  W  C  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 

D  U  ¥  ww  O  County.  100  fresh  and 

nearly  cows  .on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BAEEE,  VERMONT 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 


Fnrrole  for  killing  rats,  hunt- 
rerreib  ing  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  $4  ;  Females, 
*4.50;  Pair,  *8;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
*0.00  each.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction  book  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London.  Ohio 


FFDDCTQ.Either  co'or  or  sex.  Sin- 
■  LIUlLlO  gjes,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


K.  Registered  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES 

FRANK  FULTON  -  Keaoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  JERSEYS,  Cows,  bred  heifers,  yearlings. 

High  quality,  moderate  price  for  prompt  disposal, 
Sophie  Tormentor  stock.  ROCK1VOOD  Fa  1151,  Nannet,  X.  Y. 


GUINEA  Dine  FOR  SALE— Mature,  large,  sleek 
uumut  rlUO  Mrs.  S.  B.  MOOD,  West  Winfield,  N.  ¥, 


GUERNSEYS 


fCHEDCO  GUERNSEYS  x 

For  Sale  Cheap 

CHEDCO  LANCASTER 

Dropped  November  28,  1925 

Sire :  Cramond  Horatius 

Double  grandson  Imp.  King  of  the  May, 
Dam  :  Flower  Girl  of  Roughwood 

7620.8  lbs.  Milk,  473.99  lbs.  B.  F.  CL.  G. 
9991.2  lbs.  Milk,  620.68  lbs.  B.  F.  CL.  B. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  sood  ones 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dam  8  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  oaiST  FARMS.  I!  S.  S U  SL,  Fkili.,  fs 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cowsaud  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  Weinviteyour  inspection. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SHEEP 


RAMBOUILLETS  FOR  SALE 

EWES,  all  ages.  RAMS,  LAMBS,  yearling  ami 
four-year-olds.  All  registered. 

W.  H.  PRESTON  SPRING  WATER,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.26  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $4.50  each.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old, 
$5.50  each.  We  have  an  extra  mce  selection  at  present, 
either  purebreds  or  cross  breeds,  and  tire  prepared  to 
fill  orders  of  from  2  to  50,  C.  0. 1).  on  approval.  If  pigs 
are  unsatisfactory  after  keeping  them  a  week,  crate  and 
bill  back  to  me  and  purchase  price  plus  express  charge 
will  be  refunded.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping 
crates  supplied  free.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS, 
Ref.  Tauuers  Nat’l  Bank.  Telephone,  Woburn  1415 


^PUREBRED  PIGS-, 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID-SUMMER  SALE— Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs, 

6  weeks  old,  88.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $>5.95 
eacn.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Cli ester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  0  to  7  weeks  old  $4.50  each,  7  to  H  weeks  old  $5 
each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows, 
6  weeks  old,  $6  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly.  Muine 
and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay,  account 
of  permit.  No  charges  for  snipping  crates.  Guaranteed 
safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will  ship 
from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St,  Woburn,  Mass, 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Selected  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire,  Berk 
sliire  and  Chester 
crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  $5.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  U.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


33UROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  Merrifield,  N.  Y  - 


SENSATION  pniQ<v  Four  months  old,  $25  each.  Shipped  on 

Dl’liOC  UUAllO  approval.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


fHFSTFR  WHITF^  spring  boars.  Sept,  pigs, 

LliLuiLn  11 1111  LJ  pig.  type  with  quality. 

CLOUPLAKD  FARM  Kcnnett  Square,  Pa. 


COR  SALE— FIVE  (fcotCE  CHESTER  WHITE  PIES  Crossed  with 
r  O.  1.  U„  8  weeks  old,  $8.  JOHN  DITTMAR,  West  Berne,  N.  T. 


Duran  J°rs0ys  Bred  and  open  Gilts,  Fall  Pigs,  Orion  and 
UUlUb  Pathfinder  breeding  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


0  1  ft  Bigtype.  Reg.  pigs,  $13.T5ea,  Unrelated  prs. 

•  In  Ut$25.  Bred  from  Grand  Champ.,  easy  feeding, 
quick  growing  stock.  I  ship  C.O.D.  It.  Ilill,  Seneca  Palls,  N.Y. 


I  artra  Rprlrehirne  at  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 

Ldl  go  UOI  KOIIII  GO  sows,  all  ages.  HARPENOING,  Dundee,  N.Y. 


DOGS 


raised  stock  ;  natural  born 
heelers.  Two  to  6  mos.  old. 

Box  8GR  Wes  I  Chester,  Pa. 


WHITE  COLLIE  SPECIALS! 

Lovely  young  females,  best  type,  half-value. 

ROSELAND  KENNELS,  Burbeville, Virginia 

MALE  AIREDALES  eligible  to  reg?.n~  A.K.C.’ 

C.  NYE,  LAKEWOOD,  WAYNE  CO.,  PA. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  From  Champion  bred,  farm 

Eureka  Collie  Kennels 

WHITE  COLLIES  %B^oTEByRV 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Urove  City,  I'a. 

Hnllia  Pnnnieo  f  he  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free 
UUIlie  ruppiebl  l.OVEItNOOK  KENNELS, Chambersbnre, IV 

nm  I  1C  PIIPPICQ  Pure  Blood.  Rent  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

UOL  LI  L  rUrriCO  A.  t,  SPENCEII,  Salisbury  Center,  X.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SETTERS 

Well-bred  puppies,  10  also  3  months  old.  In 
orange  tiked  and  blue  tiked. 

CHASE  BROS.  TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y. 

FEMALE  AIREDALE  « 

hunter,  $85.  Female,  1  yr„  house  broke,  dandy  dog, 
$20.  Both  can  be  registered.  O.  II.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Yt. 

Newfoundland  puppies.  $so.  Wolf  grey  Police 
puppy,  3  months,  female,  only  $  I  5.  Wire-haired  Fox 
Terrier,  10  1110s.,  Male,  $25.  CLARK  FARM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

GREAT  DAMCQ  Pedigreed,  8  months  to  3  years, 
HDCIl  I  UM  UtO  both  sexes,  $50.00  up  or  will  trade 
for  Pullets.  MAX  LEVINE,  Spotswood,  IN.  J. 

Dipn  nOGGi  for  sale,  cheap,  ready  to  hunt. 

UIIVU  LFAFVJ  3  D  B  figgs  Delmar,  Del. 


old. 

ryland 


thoroughly  broken,  two  years 

iFvrxI  TIIOS.  TOTII,  Henderson,  Slur; 

For  Sale  <;ool>  shepherd  pups  am»  dogs 

rui  OdIB  PETER  J.  WARNER,  North  Branch,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

and  a  few  young  ewes  from  imported  stock. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

«nDnP<iniIIF«-Y‘‘“r,l,,e  rams  and  ram  lambs 

jChUr  ItHHVLiJ  and  ew  es,  bred  to  best  of  sires. 


Andrew  J.  Coehrane 


Ripley,  N.  Y. 


Roir  ^hrnnohiroe- yearling  &  RAM  lambs.  Bred 
TlGg.  ulll  upollil  Go  1  rom  imported  rant  Flavious.  Ewes 
all  ages.  1  imported  ram.  Leroy  C.  Rower,  Liidlowville,  N.Y. 

rillCC  04  Shropshire*.  Oxfords,  Suffolk s, $12 
L  ft  l.u,  Ol,  per  bead.  S  Lincoln  Rams.  .Age  and 
condition  extra  good.  SllEEPIIE.4DKAKMS,Espernne*,N.Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams-GmndS0,,s  o£  Bibby  type- 


STEVENS  BROS. 


Wilson,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  and  Ram  Lambs,  sired 
by  Imported  Ram.  C.  G.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

r.,  CaIa  25  Beg.  Yearling  Rambouillet  HAMS, 
ror  dale  I.  IS.  PATTRIDGE,  Leicester,  N.  Y. 

Hampshire  Rams  6  Ewes  pte“Born^0Le^» 

stud  ram.  CUAS.  E.  HASLETT  Hall,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  Kaiiiboiilllet  RAM  LAMBS 

100  to  120  lbs.  each.  II.  0.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  Lambs,  ^Ewe  Lambs. 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Cnr  Colo  Registered  D  A  MC  *'•  '  HILL.  Maplewood  Farm, 
rOl  dale  |>  OUSE  T  n  A  flu  0  KNOWI.ESV1LLE,  N.  Y. 


““o'"”  1 1  u  U 1 1 U  o  River  side  Kennels,  Henderson,  Vd. 


Safe  Fine  Long-Eared  Fox  Hound  Male  PupSoTds‘ 

$12  and  $15  each.  R.  W.  SCHALLENBERG,  Westernvile,  N.  V. 


GOATS 


TOGGENBERG  GOATS 

a.  d.*vpounS 

Well-bred,  mature  buck  and 
does.  Will  pay  half  express- 
age  for  immediate  sales 

JONATHAN  B.  FISHER,  "Cheese  Man,”  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 

ANGORA  GOATS  Fine>  Ia,ve,  I  and  2-year-old 

HU  UUI1H  UUA  I  O  bucks.  Cheap  at  $15  and  $20. 
BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  N.  Y. 


NUBIANS 


Rfiff  Nnhian  finals-  3  DOES>  »  billy,  $125. 
neg.  Human  ouais  Susan  Gregory,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y 


• 

•  • 

HORSES 

p 

Ei 

RC 

H 

E 

R0 

N 

'Q  Yearling  filly,  $125 
J  2  two-year  fillies,  $250 

“  oiaimiii,  Stan,  oiimion  toat,  s  i  oo.  All  registered. 

WILLIAM  A.  REID,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

FOR  UORQFQ  0,10  team'  we*l  matched,  I 
SALE  ■  ■  to  and  5-year  old,  weigh  2,600, 

also  two  good  driving  horses  and  one  yearling  mule  colt. 

Inquire  JOHN  W.  KENT,  Tank  Lois,  W.  Oiean,  N.  V. 
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WOMAN  AND  THE 


McCO 

PRIM 


ON  a  vast  number  of 

farms  in  the  United  States 
the  ease  and  profit  and  satisfaction 
in  dairying  have  been  increased  by 
investment  in  the  McCormick/Deering 
Primrose  cream  separator— the  effi' 
dent modern ,  ball-bearing  machine. 
Ask  the  women;  they  know! 


Three  times  out  of  four,  women 
govern  the  choice  of  cream  separators 

on  the  farm.  That  helps  explain  the  sweeping  popularity 
of  the  McCormick-Deering  Primrose.  The  women  have 

learned  that  the  Primrose  is  easy  to 
clean,  easy  to  keep  sweet  and  sanitary.  It 
is  simple  and  durable.  It  is  wonderfully 
easy  to  run.  It  is  the  ball-bearing  separator. 

Primrose  skims  wonderfully  close  and 
it  saves  for  you  all  the  cream  profit.  It  is 
a  quality  product  made  by  the  Harvester 
Company,  sold  and  serviced  everywhere 
by  the  McCormickDeering  dealers.  Over 
a  thousand  more  dealers  have  added  it  to 
their  line  in  the  past  six  months.  They 
want  to  handle  the  Primrose  because 
the  farm  public  wants  it.  Sold  by  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  in  your 
vicinity. 


Insist  on 

McCormick  -  Deering 
Cream  Separator  Oil 

A  special,  light -bodied,  high- 
grade  lubricant  made  to  keep 
your  separator  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Makes  it  work  better, 
run  easier,  last  longer.  If 
your  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  can’t  supply  you, write 
to  the  company  direct. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  A ve.  .°f  America  Chicago,  111. 

V Incorporated ) 

McCormick  -  Deering 

(PRIMROSE  Ball-Bearing) 

Cream  Separator 


DAIRY  STOCK 


FeedB-B(BULL  BRAND)  Dairy 
Ration  and  get  4  lbs.  of  milk 
for  every  pound  fed,  and  keep 
your  cows  in  better  condition. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COST  LESS  —  PRODUCE  MORE 


BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS 


Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  curbs,  filled  ten¬ 
dons,  soreness  from  bruises  or 
strains.  Stops  Spavin  lameness. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  hair  or 
lay  up  horse.  $2.50  at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Valuable  horse  book 
1-S  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this:  “Horse  had  large  swelling 
_just  below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  re- 
Pappeared.  Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used 
Absorbineforyears  with  great  success. 


|W  f.  YOUNG.  Inc.  288Lyman St., Springfield,  Mass. 


OP  PR'fES 

c*°*Geo.l. 


^  Metal  Trap  Tags  for  Trappers 

N.  Y.  State  law  now  requires 
W-yv  all  traps  must  be  marked  with 
trapper’s  name  and  address. 
Tags  made  of  aluminum  or 
JX "jiV  copper— small,  light,  durable; 

each  tag  stamped  with  name 
and  address,  postpaid,  at  following  prices: 
20  tags,  50c;  45  tags,  $1.00;  100  tags,  $2.00. 
Write  plainly.  Order  now. 

BIVINS,  Printer  -  Summit,  New  York 


NEWTON'S 

Oomponnd- 


FOR  bigger  prices,  quicker  payments,  square  deal 
and  liberal  assortment,  ship  your  raw  furs  to 
Geo.  I.  Fox  Inc.,  in  New  York  where  90%  of  all 
furs  are  marketed.  We  charge  no  commission.  We 
pay  or  refund  all  shipping  charges.  We  keep  you 
correctly  posted  on  the  latest  fur  prices.  Send  your 
name  and  address  at  once  for  the  FOX-New  York 
Guaranteed  Fur  Price  List  and  FREE  Shipping  Tags, 
and  get  New  York  Market  Quotations. 

GEORGE  I.  FOX,  Inc. 

232  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  lor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2S  I 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


_ 

De¬ 
livered 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  83-87  GREEN  ST„  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Apples  for  Cows  and  Hogs 

I  would  like  to  know  if  apples  are 
good  for  hogs  or  milk  cows,  and  if  sweet 
ones  are  better  than  sour?  I  can  run 
them  through  a  root-cutter  so  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  choking.  A.  A.  H. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Fed  in  moderate  quantities  apples  are 
good  for  any  kind  of  stock.  Fed  too 
heavily  they  mean  trouble.  The  best  way 
to  feed  apples  is  to  begin  with  a  quart 
or  two  per  day  and,  for  cows,  gradually 
increase  until  the  cow  gets  half  a  bushel 
or  more.  By  weight  apples  contain  about 
half  the  feeding  value  of  good  corn  silage, 
but  if  they  are  fed  in  large  quantities 
without  feeding  few  at  a  time  first  they 
will  cause  bloat  or  even  death.  Corn- 
meal  is  one  of  the  safest  feeds  to  feed 
with  apples.  We  have  reports  showing 
that  cases  of  bloat  have  been  prevented 
by  feeding  pure  cormneal.  It  is  better 
to  exit  or  chop  the  apples  if  possible.  That 
will  often  prevent  choking.  Some  cows 
are  naturally  greedy  or  have  poor  teeth. 
They  will  often  try  to  swallow  a  large 
apple.  It  will  lodge  in  the  throat  and 
the  cow  will  choke  if  not  relieved.  Sweet 
apples  are  better  than  sour  ones. 


Mare  Coughs  When  Worked 

I  have  a  mare  that  has  been  out  to 
pasture  a  good  part  of  the  Summer.  Late¬ 
ly  I  have  had  her  in  the  .barn  and  been 
driving  her  some.  When  I  hitch  her  up 
and  start  off  she  will  cough  a  few  times 
some  times.  After  letting  her  stop  she 
will  cough.  At  first  I  though  she  had  a 
cold,  and  doctored  her  for  it  'but  don’t 
see  any  other  signs  of  her  having  a  cold. 
She  is  fat,  feels  fine,  and  eats  well.  Is 
she  starting  in  to  have  the  heaves? 

Vermont.  W.  H.  A. 

It  is  rare  for  a  horse  to  develop  the 
symptoms  of  heaves  (emphysema  of  the 
lungs)  when  on  pasture.  The  disease  is 
usually  caused  by  prolonged,  excessive 
consumption  of  dry,  bulky,  woody  or 
dusty  roughage,  especially  Timothy  hay 
or  ripe  or  thrashed  clover  hay.  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  caused  by  the  feeding  of  oat 
straw,  or  oat  bundles  and  bright  corn 
stover,  and  green  grass  generally  relieves 
distress.  We  cannot,  therefore,  assign 
the  exact  cause  of  cough  in  your  mare, 
for  there  are  many  possible  causes  and 
heaves  is  but  one  of  them. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  some  cause  of 
irritation  in  the  -mouth  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  should  therefore  be  -made  for  some 
irregularity  or  unsoundness  of  the  teeth, 
or  long,  sharp  points  next  to  the  cheek 
above  and  to  the  tongue  below.  These 
abnormal  conditions  can  quickly  he  set 
right  by  a  veterinarian  and,  on  general 
principles,  we  should  advise  you  to  have 
him  attend  to  the  matter,  unless  the  teeth 
have  been  treated  within  the  past  six 
months. 

In  some  instances  we  find  an  ulcerated 
condition  of  the  lining  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  or  throat  causing  the  irri¬ 
tation  and  consequent  cough.  Treatment 
consists  in  scraping  each  ulcer  clean, 
swabbing  it  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
mercurochrome  and  afterward  applying 
once  or  twice  daily  a  simple  wash  com¬ 
posed  of  one  tablespoon  of  borax  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  quart  of  soft  water.  The 
mercurochrome  solution  may  be  used  at 
intervals,  if  healing  is  tardy.  That  solu¬ 
tion  is  now  coming  into  use  as  it  is  ef¬ 
fective  and  yet  has  not  the  irritating  ef¬ 
fects  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

A  lodged  foreign  body,  such  as  the 
beards  or  awns  of  foxtail,  needle  grass, 
or  of  some  weed,  or  a  sharp  object  such 
as  a  bit  of  wire  or  a  nail  may  also  cause 
such  a  cough  and  is  not  so  difficult  to  re¬ 
move.  The  veterinarian  who  attends  to 
the  teeth  will  locate  any  such  object  ant 
remove  it  with  forceps.  The  tongue  should 
also  be  examined  and  if  necessary  treated, 
for  a  wound  there  may  cause  a  cough. 

If  no  such  causes  are  found,  give  treat¬ 
ment  to  relieve  heaves.  That  consists  in 
letting  the.  mare  live  on  grass,  while 
available,  and  in  Winter  feeding  oat 
straw  or  oat  bundles  instead  of  hay. 
Bright  corn  stover  is  also  suitable  feed. 
Wet  all  feed  with  lime  water.  Feed  oats, 
one-nintli  part  of  whbat  bran,  by  weight, 
and  ear  corn.  Allow  carrots  in  season. 
Lime  water  may  be  made  by  slaking  a 
tablespoon  of  quick  or  shell  lime  in  a 


The  HINMAN 
Electric 

A  smoother  sweeter-running  little 
jnachine  you  never  saw! 

Just  a  handful.  Move  it  any¬ 
where.  Plug  in,  attach  teat  cups. 
How  it  milks!  Listen  closely  or 
you  can’t  tell  it’s  working.  One  or 
two  cows  at  a  time.  Just  xvatch  the 
hard  work  being  done  for  you  — 
time  and  money  being  saved. 

Easiest  to  clean.  Only  VgH.P.  re¬ 
quired.  Low  in  first  cost.  Because 
it  uses  the  Simple  Hinman  System 
—  proved  right  by  1 8 years  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  America,  and  in  Belgium, 
France,  England,  Australia,  South 
America  and  other  foreign  lands. 

If  you  have  electric  power, 
choose  a  Hinman  Electric  and  the 
future  will  confirm  your  judg¬ 
ment.  Write  for  catalog. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Fourth  St.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN 


PORTABLE 
GAS  ENCINE 


♦  STANDARD* 


PORTABLE 

ELECTRIC 


MILKERS 


WITTE  LoS  Saw 


Wico  Magneto 


COMPLETE  outfits,  everything- you  need  when 
you  go  into  timber.  No  extras  to  buy.  Saws 
15  to  25  cords  a  day.  Cheapest  to  operate— 
runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an  hour  per  H-P. 
Burns  any  fuel  with  big  surplus  of  power  for 
any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK. 
Completely  equipped  with  WICO  magneto, 
speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling  gov¬ 
ernor  and  2  fly-wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any 
other  jobs — pumping  water,  grinding  grain, 
etc. — an  all-purpose  outfit  that  will  work  every 
day  in  the  year.  Only  3  minutes  to  change 
from  log  saw  to  tree  saw — 10  seconds  to  clamp 
to  tree.  Fastest  felling  ever  known.  Fells  trees 
from  any  position. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 


CDCr  RftfIK  Simply  send  name  today  for 
■  “EC  DvvIV  new  catalog,  lower  prices 
special  offers,  and  how  to  make  money  with  these  rigs. 
Tolls  all  about  engines,  sawing  outfits  and  pumpers. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6894  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

6894  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

6894  Witte  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

“3  HOURS  SHIPPING  SERVICE” 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices . 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  lA# 
PORTABLE  WOOD  O M¥¥ 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Hipping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  II.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  r  s—  money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach 
meats,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  to  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


^  mixing 


'  pow- 
C;ders  orV 
spreading^ 
of  sticky 
pastes— 


HhF  is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 
Rjr  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest.! 
Wf  cleanest,  easiest  way.  New! 
4  tin  package  con  tains  18  "Bis-  M 
I  Kits.”  always  fresh.  3Sc  at 
W  alldrugandgeneralstorcs 
Guarantee  coupon 
HhRBbIL  inevery  package.  jfljW' 

IIk  Rat  Biscuit 

Springfield 


BIS-KIT 
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Here’s  a 

Red-Hot 


He  said,  “But  don’t  tell  my 
neighbor  I  told  you  how 
much  his  old  separator  is 
losing ;  he  might  not  like  it.” 

Not  long  ago  one  of  our  good  agents 
had  occasion  to  call  on  a  customer  of 
his  who  a  short  time  before  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  De  Laval  Separator.  Be¬ 
fore  the  De  Laval  man  left,  his  friend 
said : 

“Say,  I  believe  I  know  where  you 
can  sell  a  separator.  My  neighbor 
down  the  road  heard  I  had  a  new  De 
Laval  and  asked  if  he  could  run  the 
skim-milk  from  his  old  machine 
through  it.  I  said,  ‘Sure;  bring  it 
over.’  ” 

_ Losing  40c  a  Day _ 

“He  brought  over  a  10-gallon  can  of 
skim-milk  which  he  had  separated  that 
morning.  We  ran  it  through  my  new 
De  Laval  and  you  should  have  seen 
him  scratch  his  head  when  we  got 
almost  a  quart  of  cream  from  that 
skim-milk.  Still  he  wasn’t  satisfied, 
so  he  sent  that  cream  to  the  creamery 
and  had  it  weighed  and  tested.  He 
didn’t  say  what  it  tested,  but  one  of 
the  men  at  the  creamery  did.  It 
weighed  almost  two  pounds  and  tested 
21%  butter-fat,  worth  about  20c.  That 
was  just  one  milking;  twice  a  day 
would  be  40c.  That  happened  last 
week,  but  don’t  tell  him  I  tipped  you 
off.” 


of  this  friendly  tip  and  inside  of  half 
an  hour  that  man  had  traded  in  his 
“cream  thief”  on  a  new  De  Laval  and 
was  glad  to  do  it. 

Paying  for  a  De  Laval  1 

According  'to  cow  testers’  reports 
25%  of  all  the  cream  separators  in 
use  are  wasting  butter-fat.  Why  not 
satisfy  yourself  whether  or  not  yours 
is  in  that  class?  Your  De  Laval  Agent 
will -gladly  let  you  try  a  new  De  Laval. 
If  your  old  machine  is  skimming  clean, 
well  and  good ;  if  not,  you  might  as 
well  have  a  new  De  Laval — because 
you  are  paying  for  one.  See  and  try 
a  De  Laval  side-by-side  with  any  other 
and  you  will  know  why  almost  half 
the  separators  in  use  are  De  I.avals. 

Cheapest  in  Long  Run  [ 

Whether  you  have  one  or  one  thou¬ 
sand  cows,  there  is  a  De  Laval,  with 
hand,  belt  or  electric  drive,  exactly 
suited  for  your  needs.  A  De  Laval 
won't  cost  you  any  more  than  some 
other  machines  and  but  little  more 
than  the  poorest  of  them.  You  can 
buy  one  on  such  easy  terms  that  it  will 
pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it, 
out  of  its  savings.  See  your  De  Laval 
Agent  or  send  coupon  helow  to  nearest 
De  Laval  office  for  full  information. 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separators 
and  Milkers 

;  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7071 

■  105  Broadway,  New  York 

I  000  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

I  -  61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 

J  riease  send  me,  without  obli-  ]  jj/lker^01  H 

■  gation,  full  information  on  [  *ei,eek  which 

I 

I 

I  Name  . 

I 

I  Town  . 

I 

■  State  . R.F.D . No.  Cows . 


quart  of  soft  water,  letting  the  sediment 
fall  and  then  using  the  clear  liquid.  Do 
not  work  the  mare  just  after  a  meal  and 
do  not  give  her  any  bulky  feed  at  noon, 
if  she  has  to  work  hard. 

If  the  cough  persists  after  such  treat¬ 
ment  lias  been  given  for  a  few  weeks  give 
her  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler’s  solution  of 
arsenic  night  and  morning,  sprinkled  on 
the  feed,  or  mixed  in  a  little  water  and 
administered  by  means  of  a  dose  syringe. 
When  heaves  is  present  and  double,  bel¬ 
low-like  heaving  of  the  flanks  is  noticed 
when  one  stands  behind  the  affected  horse. 
Gas  may  also  be  expelled  from  the  rectum 
during  coughing  spells. 

When  the  breathing  is  labored  in  damp, 
muggy  weather,  being  of  an  asthmatic 
character,  mixing  one  teaspoon  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  quantities  of  powdered 
stramonium  and  ehlorid  of  ammonia  in 
each  feed  usually  gives  relief.  Have  the 
mare  occupy  a  box-stall,  but  have  her 
run  out  or  work  every  day.  Bed  with 
shavings  or  sawdust,  if  she  eats  straw 
bedding.  For  chronic  cough,  other  than 
that  due  to  heaves  equine  cough  syrup 
will  be  found  effective.  It  may  be  bought 
at  the  drug  store  with  directions  for  use. 

A.  S.  A. 

Securing  Payment  for 
Pasture 

1.  Can  anyone  hold  a  man’s  team  if 
he  owes  for  pasture?  The  team  lie  drives 
on  a  construction  job,  but  refuses  to  pay 
for  pasture.  He  is  pasturing  cow,  too, 
and  now  lias  put  cow  and  team  in  wife's 
name.  They  own  a  truck,  but  use  it  only 
as  pleasure  car.  Could  it  be  levied  on 
for  their  debts?  Could  creditor  hold  cow 
for  debt  of  pasture  as  security  for  both 
cow  and  horses?  Must  creditor  sue  wife 
or  husband?  This  man  employed  my  son 
to  drive  for  him  a  few  days,  but  refused 
to  pay  him.  Could  the  landlord  hold 
their  geese  for  damage  they  have  done 
some  of  his  crops?  Sometimes  the  man 
lays  off  for  a  couple  of  days  and  other 
times  horses  are  in  pasture  from  6  P.  M. 
to  6  A.  M.  MRS.  w.  M.  B. 

Section  1S3  of  the  lien  law  provides 
that  a  person  pasturing  one  or  more  ani¬ 
mals  may  have  a  lien  on  the  animals  un¬ 
til  the  amount  of  pasturage  is  paid. 

You  w-ill  need  an  attorney  to  prepare 
your  papers  for  you  and  he  will  advise 
you  in  the  necessary  steps,  or  if  you  care 
to  study  the  law  you  will  find  a  copy  of 
the  lieu  law  in  the  general  statute  on 
file  in  the  town  clerk’s  office  in  your  town. 

N.  T. 

Feeding  Damaged  Grain 

The  long  rains  this  Fall  have  done 
great  damage  to  grain.  Many  shocks 
have  been  left  out  until  the  grain  is 
sprouting.  What  is  best  to  do  with  such 
grain?  Prof.  Bonstedt  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  says  that  pigs  on  pas¬ 
ture  will  give  best  returns  from  such 
feed : 

Horses  and  sheep  are  very  susceptible 
to  the  effect  of  any  moldy  or  musty  con¬ 
dition,  and  therefore  should  not  be  used 
for  salvaging  spoiled  grain.  Cattle  seem 
somewhat  better  able  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  moldy  and  sometimes  slightly 
poisonous  feeds,  but,  if  given  this  material 
at  all,  they  should  be  fed  very  cautiously. 

PCs  offer  the  best  means  of  preventing 
absolute  loss  of  spoiled  grain.  While 
definite  information  is  scarce,  chickens  if 
given  plenty  of  range  seemingly  utilize 
damaged  grain  to  good  advantage.  The 
less  damaged  grain,  of  course,  is  fed  in 
the  rations,  the  less  danger  from  feeding 
there  is  even  with  pigs  and  chickens.  Per¬ 
haps  not  more  than  one-tliird  of  their 
ration  should  be  made  up  of  these  grains, 
depending  on  the  degree  of  spoilage. 

To  the  extent  that  lush  Fall  pasture 
is  at  hand  for  pigs  and  chickens  to  graze 
upon,  the  safer  the  damaged  grain  can 
be  worked  off  in  this  manner  for  pas¬ 
ture  is  an  excellent  health  guard  for 
neutralizing  any  possible  toxic  properties 
of  the  ration. 

Two  years  ago  the  Experiment  Station 
on  their  sheep  farm  salvaged  a  lot  of  bad¬ 
ly  molded  corn  that  had  become  totally 
unfit  for  sheep  by  self-feeding  this  corn 
with  tankage  and  minerals  to  the  pigs  on 
good  pasture  without  apparent  injury. 
They  made  satisfactory  gains. 

If  pasture  is  lacking,  it  is  doubly  nec¬ 
essary  to  balance  the  ration  with  a 
proper  protein  and  mineral  feed,  as  tank¬ 
age,  fish  meal,  skim-milk,  or  buttermilk. 
An  abundance  of  pure  water  and  addi¬ 
tional  minerals  made  up  from  readily 
available  sources,  as  limestone,  bonemeal, 
and  salt,  should  be  provided  to  help  the 
animals  utilize  the  damaged  grain. 

To  Arizona  Readers 

Will  our  Arizona  reader  who  sent  us  a 
specimen  of  Juniper  for  identification 
please  forward  name  and  address  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 


Ford  Trucks 

do  the  big  jobs 
too  with  War* 
ford  equipment* 

Maybe  you  think  the  Ford  isn’t  big 
enough  for  your  needs  ? 

You  have  a  big  surprise  coming! 
Before  you  tie  up  three  times  as 
much  money,  ask  the  Ford  dealer, 
or  the  nearest  Warford  Distributor. 


Warford 


PRODlUC  T  S 

The  Warford  Corp.,  44  Whitehall  St.,  New  York  City 

Send  this  Coupon  to  nearest  Distributor  e:C Z 

Foster  Warford  Company,  Albany,  Auburn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Warford  Eastern  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Massachusetts  Warford  Co.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Warford  Pittsburgh  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dine-DeWees  Company,  Canton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  full  information — without 
obligation  on  my  part. 

Name _ 


Address. 
T  own _ 


[  ]  I  have  a  Ford  Truck  [  ]  I  expect  to  have  one 
(Please  check  which) 


t 


SdrolAND  APEX  GALVANIZED 

JUnce  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
itected  CONSUMERS  MFGSSUiwCO 

BY  FROM  MAKERT0USER 

IE  LEAD  po  BOX  342  MOUNOSVILLEWVA 


\  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
$E|d  ALL  FREIGHT  PAID 


CORRUGATED  -  PLAIN  — V  CRIMP 

SHINGLES  -  SPOUTING  -  GUTTER 


PITTSBURGH  ROOF  &  FENCE  CO. 

Box  1231  — PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

WORLD  S  BEST  IRON  AND  STEEL  MARKET 


Better  Than  Any  Single  Farm  Mortgage 

BECAUSE  back  of  these  Bonds  are  the  massed 


Federal  Land  Banks 
are  located  at: 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


first  farm  mortgages  on  more  than  400,000  farms, 

worth  double  the  amount  of  the  loans.  Because 
the  prompt  payment  of  principal  and  interest  is  guaranteed 
by  all  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  with  combined  capital 
and  reserves  of  more  than  $65,000,000. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds 

Interest  4  JA% — Completely  Tax-Exempt 
Denominations:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000 

‘ These  Bonds  are  always  available  at  any  Federal  Land  Bank 
When  you  need  a  loan,  see  the  Secretary -Treasurer  of  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  or  write  the  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank. 

Send  for  FREE  copy  of Federal  Farm  Loan  Cir.  No.  16,  “Financing  the  Farmer” 
to  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or  to 
Charles  E.  Lobdell,  Fiscal  Agent 


Federal  Land  Banks,  Washington,  D.C. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Dig  Ditches  With  Dynamite 

THE  propagated  method  of 
blasting  with  Hercules  40%  or 
60%  strength  L.  F.  Straight  Nitro¬ 
glycerin  Dynamite  is  less  trouble¬ 
some  and  expensive  than  other 
ways  of  digging  ditches.  “Land 
Development  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite”  tells  you  how  to  drain  your 
swamp  land.  Write  for  a  free  copy. 

Name  . . . - . - . . . 

ess  —  ---  — - — — - — — - — - — -  -  -  - 

HERCULES  PGWDER.COMPANY 

ONCOKPOHMEV) 

904  MARKET  STREET 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


r  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off,* 


\ 

More 

and 

Better 

Work 

is  possible  in 
the  coldest 
weather  if 
you  wear 


Browns8  Jacket 


The  Old  Reliable  Working  Garment 


It  is  made  of  strong,  windproof, 
warm  knit  cloth  with  knit-in  wool- 
fleece  lining  and  properly  cut  to  fit 
snugly  without  binding.  Keeps 
you  warm  and  comfortable  on  the 
coldest  days. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  three  styles — 
coat  with  or  without  collar ,  and  vest. 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


BE  YOUR  OWN  GRINDER 

Here  is  a  changeable  blade,  self- 
sharpening  scissors  from  the 
manufacturer  to  you,  to  use  for 
haircutting:  or  household.  When 
blades  are  dull,  replace  a  new  pair 
of  blades  in  a  few  minutes  and  you 
have  a  new  pair  of  scissors.  Pair  of  blades 
made  of  best  steel  25c,  cheaper  than  grinding. 
The  sharp  edge  will  last  twice  as  long  as  any  other 
i9Cissors  on  the  market.  Send  Name  and  address 
and  upon  receipt  of  scissors  pay  postman  51.50. 

CHAS.  DRIEST,  MARLBORO,  N.  J. 


Better  Prices 

for  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives  that 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 


Before  churning  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  to 
each  gallon  of  creafn  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  But¬ 
ter  Color”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  h  armies  s,  and 
meets  all  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  food  laws.  Used 
for  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless.  Barge  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vermont. _ 

MINK 


Will  pay  from  SI  0  to  $20  for  large,  prime, choice,  dark 
skins,  depending  on  section  where  caught. 

COYOTES— RATS— BADGER 
COON -LYNX  CATS -OPOSSUM 

in  big  demand.  Whenever  you  have  a  shipment  ready 
don’t  wait  to  write  for  iny  price  list,  but  send  them 
along  and  say  HOLD  SEPARATE.  I  pay  charges  both 
ways  if  my  offer  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are 

27  YEARS 

of  honorable  treatment  with  fur  shippers  thruout  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Alaska  behind  that  offer, 
and  you  can’t  lose. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS -RAW  FURS 
34-36  Mill  Street  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Established  1S09— Reliable  (Quotations  Sent  Free 


Organized  Co-operation 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operatio.n. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  hook 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  $1.00 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Hot  Water  Supply  Pipe; 
Barn  Plans 

1.  I  am  connecting  running  water  from 
house  to  barn.  The  barn  is  180  ft.  north 
of  #house,  and  is  on  the  same  level  with 
the  house.  4  would  like  to  connect  hot 
water  also.  Would  you  advise  me  how 
it  should  be  doue?  If  I  lay  a  pipe  for  hot 
water  in  the  same  trench  with  cold  water 
line,  I  think  it  might  freeze,  or  it  will 
be  cold  by  the  time  it  reached  the  barn 
The  .trench  is  4  ft.  deep  and  it  is  frost¬ 
proof  for  the  cold  water.  I  only  have  a 
30-gallon  hot  storage  tank  in  house.  Will 
you  advise  me  the  best  and  cheapest  way 
it  should  be  done?  What  kind  of  pipe 
shall  I  use.  galvanized  steel  pipe  or  genu¬ 
ine  wrought  iron  pipe?  2.  Can  you  tell 
me  where  I  could  get  some  plans  to  re¬ 
model  the  stable  barn  to  make  it  modern 
at  the  least  cost?  3.  Are  there  some 
fountains  for  chickens  to  be  connected 
with  running  water,  which  should  be 
frostproof?  M.  F. 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 

1.  Water  which  lias  been  heated  will 
freeze  quicker  than  will  cold  water,  and 
unless  the  cold  water  pipe  is  well  pro¬ 
tected  the  hot  water  pipe  might  give 
trouble  in  the  same  location.  Probably 
the  line  could  be  installed  at  least  cost  by 
placing  it  a  foot  or  so  below  the  cold  wa¬ 
ter  pipe  without  insulation,  letting  the 
water  run  long  enough  to  empty  the  pipe 
when  water  was  desired  at  the  barn.  In¬ 
sulating  pipe  covering  can  be  purchased 
which  will  retain  heat  within  the  pipe, 
but  they  must  be  covered  with  something, 
as  tar  or  asphaltum,  t  make  them  water¬ 
proof  if  they  are  to  be  effective  when 
used  in  a  location  such  as  this.  A  box 
of  good  lumber  through  which  the  pipe  is 
laid  would  help  in  retaining  the  heat  if 
made  with  tight  joints  and  well-tarred 
to  keep  out  dampness.  Excelsior  or  simi¬ 
lar  material  could  be  used  to  pack  about 
the  pipe  within  the  box.  Either  of  the 
above  methods  would  be  somewhat  ex¬ 
pensive  however.  Wrought  iron  pipe  is 
supposed  to  be  the  best,  but  tests  which 
have  been  made  indicate  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  wrought  iron 
of  the  present  and  a  good  grade  of  steel 
pipe  in  wearing  qualities.  The  character 
of  the  water  and  the  soil  surrounding  it 
has  much  to  do  with  the  life  of  the  pipe. 

2.  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  a  .bulletin  on 
remodeling  old  barns  as  .well  as  one  on 
stable  floor  construction.  These  can  be 
obtained  for  the  asking  and  should  be  of 
help  to  you. 

3.  I  do  not  know  of  a  fountain  such  as 
you  suggest,  but  if  the  water  is  permitted 
to  run  all  of  the  time  and  an  overflow 
provided  from  the  fountain,  leading  to  a 
drain  and  keeping  the  wrater  at  the  same 
height  all  of  the  time  there  seems  little 
chance  for  trouble  from  freezing.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  write  the  New  Jersey  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  They  may  be  able  to  put 
you  in  touch  with  a  commercial  device 
of  the  kind. 


Lightning  Protection 

My  mountain  bungalow  stands  on  the 
extreme  end  of  a  tableland,  dropping  on 
three  sides  to  valleys  several  hundred 
feet  below.  At  two  corners  of  the  house 
there  are  rain  barrels,  receiving  the 
drainage  from  a  roof  surface  of  about 
900  square  feet,  the  overflow  being  right 
on  the  surface.  One  of  these  barrels  is 
under  a  high  porch,  the  ground  being 
protected  ajmost  completely  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  I  had  decided  to  rod 
the  building,  and  to  that  end  have  pur¬ 
chased  125  ft.  of  woven  copper  cable, 
which  I  proposed  to  run  over  the  entire 
36  ft.  of  the  ridge,  and  dropping  down 
on  either  side,  ground  to  two  pieces  of 
galvanized  pipe,  driven  as  far  as  I  could 
drive  them.  Three  4-ft.  rods  and  one  8- 
ft.  (to  reach  above  the  chimney)  were 
also  provided  for  the  ridge.  But  when  I 
came  to  drive  the  ground  rods  or  pipes 
I  found  that  the  soil  is  so  underlaid  with 
rock  at  a  depth  of  from  IS  to  30  in.,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  drive  any  farther.  The 
soil  where  the  rain  barrels  stand  is  near¬ 
ly  always  moist  at  the  surface,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  under  the  porch  is  almost  never 
dry.  Now  if  I  should  drive  my  ground¬ 
ings  at  those  two  points,  till  I  strike  rock, 
and  then  place  a  2-ft.  section  of  4-in. 
terra  cotta  drain  pipe  (bell  end  up)  over 
and  around  each  ground,  letting  the  low¬ 
er  end  slightly  into  the  soil,  then  solder 
my  cable  to  the  galvanized  grounding, 
and  keeping  the  terra  cotta  pipes  filled 
with  water  during  the  three  months  we 
occupy  the  house,  shall  I  be  safer  with 
such  a  system,  or  without  it?  I  have  al¬ 
ways  understood  that  the  grounding 
must  be  many  feet  in  excess  of  what  I 
can  obtain,  and  that  an  imperfect  ground¬ 
ing  is  worse  than  useless.  Therefore  my 
perplexity.  W.  c.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

Probably  your  best  method  of  handling 
this  situation  is  to  dig  trenches  at  di¬ 
agonally  opposite  corners  of  the  house, 
extending  out  15  ft.  or  more  and  down 


to  the  underlying  rock.  Lead  the  copper 
cables  from  the  roof  into  the  bottom  of 
these  trenches  by  long  easy  bends,  unlay 
the  cables  and  spread  the  strands  out  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trendi.  A  second 
length  of  cable  spliced  into  the  first  and 
with  the  joint  soldered  if  placed  in  the 
trench  with  the  strands  unlaid  will  in¬ 
crease  the  area  of  contact  with  the  earth. 
Pea-size  charcoal  should  now  be  spread 
over  the  wires  in  the  trench,  some  earth 
put  in  and  thoroughly  packed  by  tramp¬ 
ing  and  the  ditch  filled.  Water  from 
your  down  spouts  will  help  to  keep  this 
moist.  The  conductors  should  be  ground¬ 
ed  to  the  eave  troughs  and  any  water  pip¬ 
ing  that  is  used  in  the  house. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  S42,  as  well  as  other 
publications  obtainable  from  your  Con¬ 
gressman  at  Washington,  will  give  valu¬ 
able  help  in  lightning  protection.  Cor¬ 
nell  University  has  been  doing  some  work 
along  this  line  and  will  doubtless  give 
you  all  of  the  information  at  their  dis¬ 
posal. 


Protecting  Well  From 
Pollution 

I  wish  to  seal  my  well  and  set  the 
pump  over  a  pit  so  that  any  soiled  water 
from  the  pump  cannot  run  back  and  pol¬ 
lute  the  well.  Must  I  use  a  cylinder  in 
the  well  beside  the  one  on  the  pump  to 
keep  the  water  iu  the  pipe  up  to  the 
pump  ?  e.  w.  w. 

Fairview  Village,  Pa. 

If  the  water  stands  at  a  level  of  less 
than  25  ft.  below  the  cylinder  of  the 
pump  the  plan  will  work  successfully, 
the  cylinder  in  the  dry  well  being  all  that 
is  required.  If  the  object  in  placing  the 
pump  at  one  side  is  simply  to  protect  the 
well  from  pollution,  however,  it  can  be 
done  as  well  and  more  conveniently  by 
cementing  the  well  down  for  a  distance  of 
10  feet,  from  the  top  and  providing  it 
with  a  concrete  cover.  The  earth  about 
the  top  of  the  well  should  be  dug  away 
and  puddled  clay  tramped  in,  forming  an 
apron  or  shed  about  the  top  of  the  well, 
preventing  waste  water  from  following 
the  curbing  down  to  the  water  below. 
After  this  is  placed  the  top  soil  can  be 
put  back,  covering  the  clay  from  sight. 
The  concrete  cover  can  be  fitted  with  a 
manhole  with  raised  edges  which  will 
keep  out  waste  water  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  entrance  to  the  well  for 
pump  repairs.  There  is  a  very  good 
Farmers’  Bulletin  on  “Farm  Water  .Sup¬ 
ply”  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  from  your  Congressman  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  describes  the  protection  of  a 
well  in  detail. 


Quicksand  in  Well 

I  have  had  a  well  drilled  by  hand  to 
a  depth  of  57  ft.  We  drove  3-in.  casing 
down  nearly  same  depth.  The  drilling 
was  continued  until  solid  rock  was  struck. 
The  water  stands  in  the  casing  at  a 
depth  of  20  ft.,  and  has  since  it  was 
drilled.  The  water  can  be  heard  con¬ 
stantly  running  in.  I  am  having  a  hard 
time  to  pump  out  fine  sand  which  seems 
to  be  coming  in.  At  times  it  will  get 
thin,  so  sand  is  hardly  noticeable,  then 
after  a  few  minutes,  more  sand  will 
come  in.  Have  tried  to  pump  it  out  with 
a  gas  engine  and  a  deep  well  force  pump. 
It  will  pump  all  right  for  a  while,  then 
sand  gets  under  the  valve  and  it  gets 
stuck.  I  cannot  catch  it  again  except  by 
hand  so  I  cannot  make  any  progress. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  o.  s. 

What  is  commonly  called  “quicksand” 
is  a  fine  sand  with  rounded  particles.  It 
does  not  differ  in  appearance  from  ordi¬ 
nary  sand,  and  appears  to  be  formed  by 
the  continued  collection  of  water  within 
the  sand  bank,  the  water  being  prevented 
from  running  off  by  a  tight  underlying 
layer,  lit  is  very  difficult  to  control. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  you  to  drill 
through  the  rock  and  case  down  to  it  be¬ 
fore  completely  doing  away  with  your 
trouble.  Before  goiug  to  this  expense, 
however,  I  would  suggest  removing  the 
pump  and  filling  the  well  with  clean 
gravel  to  a  point  above  the  lower  end  of 
the  casing.  If  a  pocket  has  been  formed 
below  the  pipe  by  pumping  this  should 
also  be  filled  with  gravel.  In  some  cases 
this  gravel  forms  a  filter  or  strainer 
which  controls  the  sand. 

Slow  and  steady  pumping  is  better  for 
a  well  of  this  type  than  rapid  pumping 
as  the  sand  is  disturbed  less.  A  pump 
fitted  with  ball  valves  will  give  less  trou¬ 
ble  than  one  fitted  with  flap  or  poppet 
valves  as  the  seat  is  narrower  and  sand 
is  less  likely  to  lodge  on  it.  K.  H.  s. 


The  Wasldady  (to  her  employer)  : 
“Yes,  missus,  I’m  that  tired.  I  worked 
till  12  o’clock  last  night  on  my  girl’s 
party  dress  an’  tonight  she’s  goin’  to  the 
theater.  Eh — what?  Oh,  my,  yes,  she's 
getting  to  be  quite  a  socialist.” — Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 
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A  Study  of  Poultry  Feeds 

What  are  the  best  feeds  to  use  for  egg 
production,  in  mixing  a  dry  mash  for 
White  Leghorn  hens?  .  i.  J-  D. 

The  feeds  ordinarily  used  in  the  mash 
f(H]  laying  hens  are  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  ground  oats,  gluten 
feed  meat  scrap,  dried  skim  or  butter¬ 
milk  and,  sometimes,  bonemeal,  Alfalfa 
meal,  charcoal,  salt  and  sulphur.  The 
first  mentioned  feeds  make  up  the  bulk 
of  all  poultry  mashes,  such  additions  as 
•ire  made  being  those  believed  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  by  individual  poultrymen.  Of 
these,  cornmeal  is  doubtless  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  and  meal  from  yellow  corn  is 
most  desirable,  having  a  larger  vitamin 
content  than  that  from  white  corn.  The 
wheat  milling  by-products  come  next. 
Wheat  bran  is  needed  for  its  mineral  con¬ 
tent  and  bulk.  Flour  wheat  middlings, 
or  red  dog,  are  better  than  standard  mid¬ 
dlings  with  the  large  proportion  of  bran 
that  these  are  likely  to  contain.  Ground 
oats  should  be  ground  heavy  oats.  The 
light  oats  frequently  used  contain  more 
useless  fibre  than  meat.  If  heavy  oats 
cannot  be  obtained,  ground  hulled  oats 
may  be  used.  Gluten  feed  or  gluten 
meal,  the  latter  being  a  more  concen¬ 
trated  product,  much  higher  in  protein 
content,  are  approved  by  all  poultrymen 
and  are  considered  desirable  by  others 
I  know  of  no  good  evidence  that  gluten 
feed  is  not  suitable  for  poultry.  Meat 
scrap  has  generally  been  used  in  as  high 
a  proportion  as  one-fifth  part  of  the  mash. 
The  tendency  today  is  to  cut  down  this 
amount  and  substitute  milk  in  some 
form  for  part  of  it.  Either  dry  butter¬ 
milk  or  dry  skim-milk  or  liquid  or  semi¬ 
solid  milk  fed  separately  may  replace  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  dried  milk 
products.  The  meat  carries  the  animal 
protein  that  is  also  found  in  the  milk 
product-s.  It  is  quite  probable  that  it 
has  been  used  in  excess  to  stimulate  lay¬ 
ing  and  is  responsible  for  some  of  the 
disorders  suffered  by  laying  fowls.  Where 
all  the  skim-milk  that  the  fowls  will  con¬ 
sume  is  at  hand,  meat  may  be  omitted 
entirely  from  the  mash.  Alfalfa  meal, 
which  should  be  meal  from  the  leaves,  not 
from  the  stems  of  that  plant,  is  a  valuable 
high  protein  vegetable  food,  but  good 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  may  be  substituted 
and  is,  of  course,  much  cheaper  on  the 
farm  where  such  hay  is  raised.  A  little 
salt,  about  a  half  pound  of  fine  salt  to 
the  hundred  pounds  of  mash,  is  desirable. 

As  to  the  best  combination  of  these 
feeds,  you  may  take  your  choice  between 
the  formulas  offered  by  the  experiment 
stations  or  by  practical  poultrymen.  If 
there  is  any  one  superior  to  all  others, 
the  knowledge  has  not  become  general, 
and  each  poultryman  usually  uses  such 
combinations  as  he  has  found  desirable 
or  is  able  to  obtain.  There  are  good 
commercial  feeds  upon  the  market,  these 
being  more  convenient  for  some  to  use. 
since  they  save  home  mixing.  Each  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  such  feeds  is,  of  course, 
quite  sure  that  his  brand  is  superior  and 
any  one  of  the  standard  well-known 
brands  is  likely  to  prove  satisfactory 
where  a  ready-mixed  ration  is  desired. 

As  an  example  of  a  simple  formula  for 
a  laying  mash,  the  one  recommended  by 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cornell,  may  be  cited.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  300  lbs.  each  of  wheat  bran,  flour 
wheat  middlings,  yellow  cornmeal,  ground 
heavy  oats  or  ground  barley  and  meat 
scrap  (50-55  per  cent  protein).  To  this 
amount  is  added  3  lbs.  of  fine  salt.  There 
are  thus  but  six  ingredients,  the  salt  in¬ 
cluded.  I  presume  that  this  formula  has 
been  more  generally  used  during  the  last 
few  years  in  the  East  than  any  one  other. 

As  a  second  example,  this  from  the 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  State  Agricultural 
School  may  be  taken:  100  lbs.  each  of 
yellow  cornmeal.  wheat  bran,  red  dog 
flour.  Diamond  gluten  meal  and  hulled 
ground  oats  or  re-ground  rolled  oats. 
To  these  five  ingredients  are  added  50 
lbs.  of  meat  scrap  (55  per  cent  protein). 
50  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  30  lbs.  edible 
(steamed)  bonemeal,  15  lbs.  granulated 
charcoal,  3  lbs.  powdered  sulphur  and 
3  lbs.  of  fine  dairy  salt.  With  this  is  fed 
a  wet  mixture  of  soaked  and  germinated 
oats  and  semi-solid  buttermilk. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  lay¬ 
ing  mash  is  but  one  part  of  the  laying 
ration  and  that  methods  of  feeding  have 
much  to  do  with  the  results,  therefore,  if 
the  formula  of  any  institution  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  egg  production,  the 
directions  for  its  use  should  also  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  M.  B.  D. 


Chicken  Manure  As  an 
Orchard  Mulch 

Is  it  all  right  to  put  a  mulch  of  hen 
manure  and  grass  around  fruit  trees,  cur¬ 
rants  and  raspberries?  If  so,  should  it 
be  left  all  Winter?  What  is  good  to  stop 
borers  in  apple-tree  trunks?  s.  I.  H. 

Such  a  mulch  is  good  for  young  apple 
trees,  but  it  should  not  be  put  too  close 
up  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Better 
dig  or  hoe  a  circle  around  the  trunk  and 
put  the  mulch  outside  of  that.  The 
mulch  should  be  forked  away  from  the 
tree  in  Fall.  It  makes  too  good  a  nest¬ 
ing  place  for  mice  and  similar  vermin. 
If  they  winter  under  it  they  will  surely 
hurt  the  tree.  The  most  effective  way  of 
treating  apple  borers  is  to  dig  them  out 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  wire. 


Ultra-Violet 

Rays  PASS  THRU 


FLEX-OGLASS 

Dot  —D~~A  _ A  „  It _ i.  T» _  - 


Pat.TPend.— Trade  Mark  Re?. 


i/s  Cost  of  Glass 


Build  this 

Egg-Producing  Scratch 

Shed.  Easily  and  Cheaply: 

Invest  Only  5  c  Per  Hen!  f 
Make  ThemLay  All  Winter 

Now — It’s  easy  to  get  eggs  all  winter.  Experts  have  found 
that  a  FLEX-O-GLASS  Scratch  shed  concentrates  the 
eun’s  Ultra-Violet  rays  on  hens  which  keeps  them  active 
and  healthy,  stimulates  the  egg  glands  and  makes  your 
hens  lay  to  the  limit  in  coldest  weather.  Under  glass 
hens  quit  laying  because  it  shuts  out  these  needed  rays. 
Make  your  scratch  shed  now.  Start  gathering  high  priced 
Winter  eggs.  Use  15  yards  for  100  hens. 


We  receive  hundreds  of  letters  like  these:  '‘I  bought  40 
yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  last  November,  made  a 
scratch  shed,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Happier 
hens  never  went  through  a  winter.  I  went  out  there 
the  coldest  days  and  watched  the  hens  scratch  and 
heard  them  cackle,  and  I  sure  got  the  eggs.” 

—  Mrs.  J.  Morgan  of  Kansas. 
‘‘Brother’s  eggs  jumped  from  5  to  115  In  a  week 
with  front  of  poultry  house  closed  with  FLEX-O- 
GLASS.” — Mrs.  G.  Sipple  of  Pa. 

As  if  It  Were  a  Day  in  June 

Here’s  what  this  poultry  ex¬ 
ert  says:  “In  this  country 
;t  gets  so  cold  that  the 
chickens  hug  together  in  a 
corner  like  baits  of  feath¬ 
ers.  Since  I  put  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  on  my  poultry- 
house  front  my  chickens  are  running  helter-skelter, 
scratching  here  and  scratching  there,  singing  their 
own  song  of  praise  all  day  long.  They  feel  so  com¬ 
fortable  that  at  times  they  stand  with  their  wings 
raised  out  from  their  bodies  as  if  It  were  a  day  In 
June.  You  do  not  claim  too  much  for  its  value  to 
poultry  keepers.  Wishing  you  every  success  for  your 
FLEX-O-GLASS  that  brings  joy  to  the  egg  manu¬ 
facturers  [the  Hens].” — J.  W.  Soutare,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Recommended  by  Leading 
Poultry  Farms 

“I  have  used  your  product  the  past  2  years,  and  find 
it  O.  K.  Consequently  I  can  recommend  it  to  my 
Baby  Chick  customers.” — Cornhusker  Poultry  Farm 
of  Nebraska. 

Tested  and  Proven  Most  Durable 

FLEX-O-GLASS  is  not 
only  a  most  efficient 
Ultra-Violet  Ray  Filter, 
but  it  is  also  a  strong, 
most  durable  material  of 
its  kind.  Users  marvel  at 
its  freshness  of  appear¬ 
ance  after  a  year's  use. 
Yet  FLEX-O-GLASS 
costs  you  no  more  than 
inferior  materials. 

Read  what  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  H.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  writes:  “We  used  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  on  our  brooderhouses  this  spring  and 
were  very  well  pleased.  We  placed  It  by  the  side  of 
one  window  that  was  covered  with — [another  ma¬ 
terial],  The  difference  in  the  color  of  the  light  was 
quickly  noticeable.  But  one  very  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  was  that  the  chicks  piled  up  in  front  of  the 
FLEX-O-GLASS  window,  leaving  the  space  In  front 
of  the  other  entirely  empty.  The  FLEX-O-GLASS 
looks  as  well  at  the  end  of  the  season  as  it  did  at 
the  first,  while  the  other  material  is  decidedly  worn.  I 
thought  perhaps  these  observations  of  ours  might 
be  of  interest  to  you.”  Many  poultry  men  remove 
boards  from  south  side  of  hen  house  and  put  FLEX- 
O-GLASSon.  Brings  amazlngwinteregg  production. 


Weatherproof  —  Watertight —  Unbreakable 

AND 
BETTER 

Admits  Actual  Sunlight 
The  Only  Practical  Material  (or 

Poultry  Scratch  Sheds, 
Brooderhouses,  Hotbeds, 
Coldframes, Storm  Doors 
and  Windows 
FineEorEndosingPorches 


More  than  a  Million 
Yards  Now  in  Use ! 


Specimens  were  furnished  by  Wise.  State  Exp.  Sta. 
Published  by  U.  S.  Egg  Society  &  Poultry  Trib. 

That  Wonderful  Something  in 
Sunlight  [Ultra-Violet  Rays} 

See  the  picture  above.  The  larger  chicks  re¬ 
ceived  the  Ultra-Violet  rays  of  sunshine,  and 
the  smaller  chicks  did  not,  both  are  the  same 
age.  This  is  almost  beyond  belief  but  it  is  true. 
Astounding  winter  egg  production  has  also 
been  discovered  by  the  use  of  these  sun's  rays 
which  pass  through  FLEX-O-GLASS;  per¬ 
fected  by  Mr.  Warp  after  much  research  and 
experimenting;  recommended  by  best  U.  S. 
Authorities. 

Mr.  Crum  of  Iowa  State  College  states: 

“I  believe  your  product  [FLEX-O-GLASS] 
far  superior  to  common  glass  for  enclosing 
chicken  houses  for  the  winter  and  for  brooder¬ 
houses.” 

Ohio  State  Experiment  Station,  upon 
completing  a  10  weeks'  test  reports:  “Enough 
of  the  effective  Ultra-Violet  rays  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  offer  protection  against  leg  weakness .’  ’ 

Kans.  State  Exp.  Station  says:  “Some  ex¬ 
cellent  results  have  been  reported  by  practical 
poultrymen  who  have  used  glass  substitutes, 
which  will  allow  the  passage  of  the  health¬ 
giving  portion  of  sunshine  to  a  considerable 
greater  extent  than  glass.” 

Dr.  Morse,  for  45  years  Consulting  Chemist 
of  Connecticut  says:  “Congratulations  are  due 
you.  Your  statements  I  heartily  corroborate. 
FLEX-O-GLASS  makes  hens  lay,  because 
the  Ultra-Violet  rays  which  penetrate  it  make 
hens  healthful,  chemically  active,  and  increases 
oxygenating  power  of  the  blood.” 

Get  the  Genuine 
Direct  Erom  Chicago  Factory 

Thousands  of  poultrymen  are  replacing  glass  windows 
with  FLEX-O-GLASS,  the  original  Ultra- Violet  ray  filter 
advertised.  Deprived  of  these  rays  hens  gradually  quit 
laying.  In  fact,  chicks,  pigs  and  many  plants  eventually 
die  without  them.  FLEX-O-GLASS  is  an  extremely 
strong  cloth  specially  processed,  then  impregnated  with 
a  weatherproofing  preparation.  Admits  actual  sunlight 
(glass  does  not) .  Is  weatherproof,  transparent,  unbreak¬ 
able.  Just  cut  with  shears  and  tack  on.  Lasts  for  years. 

“FLEX-O-GLASS  works  wonders  for  little  pigs." 
So  writes  A.  P.  Nave  of  Ohio.  The  FLEX-O-GLASS 
MFG.  CO.  has  thousands  of  unsolicited  testimonials  like 
these  on  this  page.  (Addresses  on  Request.)  And  we 
assure  you  that  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  ordering 
your  supply  direct  from  factory  today  and  save  middle¬ 
men’s  profits.  Therefore  FLEX-O-GLASS  costs  you  no 
more  than  inferior  products. 


Mrs.  G.  Marwin  of  Mo.  writes  us:  “I  Have  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  on  my  porch,  and  am  delighted  with  Ita 
appearance.”  Just  nail  FLEX-O-GLASS  over  screened 
porches  and  screendoors.  Changes  snowtrap  into  a  warm, 
sunlit  healthroom  where  you  can  work  or  rest.  Ideal  for 
children's  playhouse  because  Ultra-Violet  rays  develop 
vitamin  D  to  prevent  rickets,  colds  and  failing  health. 
Saves  fuel,  kills  drafts,  looks  good. 

Better  Than  Glass  Sor  Hotbeds 

FLEX-O-GLASS  is  installed  much  easier  than  glass, 
holds  heat  better  and  costs  far  less.  Grows  plants  quicker 
and  stronger.  We  receive  many  letters  like  this:  “I  use 

FLEX-O-GLASS  on  hotbeds  and  it  is  better  than 
glass.  The  plants  do  better  under  FLEX-O-GLASS.” 

— Chas.  Norelius  of  W.  Va. 


Replace  Windows 
with  FLEX-O-GLASS 

Also  ideal  for  repairing  broken 
windows.  Scatters  healthful  light  to 
every  comer  of  room. 

Prices  —  All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.  35^  Ins.  wide;  1  yd.  50c;  5  yds.  at  40c,  [$2.00]; 
10  yds.  at  35c,  [$3.50];  25  yds.  at  32c,  [$8.00];  100 
yds.  or  more  at  30c  per  yard,  [$30.00],  Add  3c  per 
yd.  for  Canada. 

Special  IS  Day  Trial  Offer 

The  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.  will  send  you  15  yards 
of  FLEX-O-GLASS  in  a  roll  35  inches  wide  and  45 
feet  long,  postage  prepaid,  for  $5.00.  This  big  trial  roll 
covers  a  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.,  [size  for  100  hens]  or  use 
for  enclosing  screened  porches,  stormdoors,  hotbeds, 
coldframes,  replacing  barn,  poultry  or  hoghouse 
windows,  etc.  If  after  15  days  not  satisfied  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  gives  more  warm,  healthful  light  than  glass,  or  if 
it  isn’t  stronger,  better  and  more  durable  than  other 
materials,  just  send  it  back  and  your  money  will  be 
refunded  by  the  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.  without 
question.  Yon  take  no  risk.  You  must  be  absolutely 
satisfied  or  your  money  back.  Order  direct  from  factory 
today  and  save  money.  Use  Guarantee  Coupon  below, 
which  is  backed  by  $1,000  deposited  in  the  Pioneer  Bank, 
Chicago.  Send  $9.50  for  30  yds.  if  you  wish  larger  trial 
roll.  Orders  filled  the  day  received.  Prepare  now  for  zero 
weather.  FREE  catalog  on  request  contains  valuable 
poultry  information. 


QJJI C K.  DELIVER.Y | 


_ this 

Coupon  taw? 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1451  N.  CICERO  AVE.  Dept.  184  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


■ 

a 

i 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  35J-2  in.  wide,  by  prepaid  parcel  J 
post.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied  after  ■ 
using  it  for  15  days  I  may  return  it  and  you  will  refund  I 
my  money  without  question.  | 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  184 

1451,  N.  Cicero  Ave.t  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . 


Name. 

Town. 


R.F.D . State . 


^Make 
W  Oat 

L 

I  Sprout 

f 

Y  ou  can  make  a  better 
sprouter  than  you  can  buy. 
This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening  by  a 
14-year-old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer.  The 
cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.44.  Thousands  in  use. 
All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best  in  winter,  growing 
green  feed,  rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted 
oats  are  best.  The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter 
yields  the  best  and  sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the 
least  work.  I  will  send,  free,  plans  for  making  this 
sprouter  with  description  of  Little  Putnam  Stove 
to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove  to  keep 
fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.’  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Bums  a  month  without  trimming  or 
Jilting.  Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Send  me 
$1.95  and  I  will  send  you  this  wonderful  stove  by 
parcel  post  prepaid  to  your  door.  If  not  satisfied, 
return  m  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  money  promptly, 

1.  PUTNAM  Route  1164-M  Elmira,  N.  Y, 


Oyster  Shell  Meal 

_  . -  For  More  and 

Better  Eggs 

Used  all  of  the  time  in 
the  North  American  Egg 
Laying  Competitions. 
Fed  to  Hens  and  Chicks, 
because  faster  assimila¬ 
tion  makes  more  eggs 
and  faster  growth. 
Specially  prepared  from 
selected  oyster  shells. 
Used  in  either  dry  or 
wet  mash.  If  your  dealer 
cannotsupply  you — send 
us  his  name  and  $1.00  for 
100-lb.  bag  F,  O.  B.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
Sole  Manufacturers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Make  a  Good  Yearlu  Income 

this  Easy,  Simple  Big-Profit  Way 


No  hard  work.  Petersime  Electric  ) 
Incubator  “  almost  runs  itself .  "Aver- 
iageshighest hatches; chicks  bring 
peak  prices.  Write  for  FREE  copy 
Inew  catalog-just  out.  Send  25c 
for  valuable  book  showing 
,  how  to  assure  yourself  big 
-  success  in  Baby  Chick  business. 

ACT  NOW  —  Supply  Limited  1  , 

Wellington  J.  Smith  Co.,  550  Davis-Fartey  Bldg.  Cleveland,  0 


FREE! 


SAMPLES 

and 

FEEDING 

INSTRUCTIONS 

Write  us  today  and 
become  familiar  with 
.  the  benefits  of  this 
popular  food  supple¬ 
ment  for  poultry,  hogs 
and  cattle.  Made  from 
freshly -cauglit  Menhaden 
fish, — finely  ground,  —  pure, 
nourishing  and  rich  in  the 
necessary  pro  t  eins  and 
minerals  for  health  and 
growth. 

CHAS.  M.  STKUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  So.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SHH 


More  Egg  Money 


Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing  Poultry  T ribune  shows 
how ;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages. 

3  Months*  Trial 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1, Mount  Morris,  UL 


15c 
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Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  amt  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1.00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

ELECTRIC  HEATER 

FOR  USE  IN  POUL  TR  Y DRINKING  PAILS 

Safe — economic  and  prevents  water  from  freezing.  Made 
of  copper  10  watt  bulb.  Price.  #2.50. 

81.  11.  FRANCE  4  Moffo  tt  St.  Oneontn,  N.  T. 


Three 


600-egg  BUCKEYE  INCUBATORS  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  price  reasonable.  0DITHIA  FARM,  Stanley.  H.  Y. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed,  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 

“3,  KNICKERBOCKER’S  REDS?2 

Big,  husky  farm  raised  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  bred  for 
size,  type,  vigor,  dark  rich  red  color  and  heavy  laying. 
Ship  C.  O.  D  on  approval.  Catalog  free. 

RALPH  KNICKERBOCKER,  R.  36,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds,  Pullets  hatch.  Cockerels, 

Breeders.  JUI.ES  K.  Ilf  A  M' A  IS,  IVesthnmpton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

COCKERELS  and  PULLETS 

from  North  Amerieancontest  winningstock,  egg  records 
260  to  312  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Cockerels,  S25  per  doz.up; 
Pullets,  31 .75  up.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Pert  Royal,  Pa 

DDnniinTiAkl  norn  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
rnUUUuMUR  DnCU  cockerels,  wyekoff  Dan 
Young  Blood  Lines,  $1.50  up.  Chicks  Jan.  1st.  103  dis¬ 
count  for  orders  received  now.  ADAM  SEABURT,  Sayvllle,  H.  T. 

LargeWHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  imported  Barron  stock,  with  pedigrees  of  272- 
314.  March  hatched.  Also  chicks  for  1927.  Write 

K.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

SP  U/  I  CIHIflDN  DIIIICTQPURE  barron  strain 
•  U,n,  LturiUnn  rULLc  I  0  Vigorous,  well  developed, 

free  range  stock.  Iteady-to-lay.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
#1.75  each.  II.  L.  SMITH,  Klnderliook,  N,  Y. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm  Hollywood 

Cockerel*— handsome,  vigorous  birds,  3  lbs.  and  over, 
#2.00  each.  A.  II,  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

S.  C  w.  DTTT  I  CTC  Heady  to  lay,  #2.00  each. 
LECIIOHN  rULiLCiid  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nnssawadox,  Va. 

BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS  $10  per  dozen! 

WEKNF.I!  BROTHERS  -  Mt,  Marion,  N.  Y  . 

BARRED  P./Xoralo  from  Park’s  best  eggs  direct,  well 

ROCK  UOCKBTcIo  matured.  EDWARO  LOVELL, Canterbury, Conn, 

Barron  White  Wyandottes 

direct.  Records  262  to  313.  E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apalaehm.  N.  Y* 

WU/YAWnnTTC  RuHeil®,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

■  If  lAnUUI  1C  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


TIIDKTVC  Special  Fall  Prices.  M.  Bronze.  W.  Holland 
I  UVIWC  T  O  and  Bourbon  Reds.  Toulouse  Geese.  Ducks, 
three  breeds.  List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  Sellersvllle,  Pa 


White  Holland  Turkeys 


E.  S.  HOWLETT,  Southampton,  Mass- 


£111111111111 

es 
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|  The  Farmer  = 
1  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
SZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 
=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  - 

I  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Vita  Brand 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

(Trnde-mark  registered  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada) 

For  Poultry 

Tested  for  vitamines  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  poultry  authorities. 
VITA  BRAND  has  been  on  the 
market  seventeen  months  and  has 
thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Barrel . $40.00 

(40  Imperial  or  48  U.  S.  gallons) 

Large  Cans .  12.00 

(10  Imperial  or  12  U.  S.  gallons) 

Small  Cans .  6.50 

(5  Imperial  or  6  U.  S.  gallons) 

No  charge  for  containers.  Prices  ex 
plant  London,  Canada.  Terms  cash. 

No  duty  except  a  small  entry  fee  charged 
by  raihvays  to  clear  goods  through  customs. 

Send  for  circular 

YOCUM  FAUST,  LIMITED 
Dept.  S  London,  Canada 


27*000  Extra 


from  1,000  hens 

$897.60  ExtraNet  Profit 

PROTOZYME 
in  the  Mash  Does  It 

Eggs  are  going  up  and  up. 
More  eggs  mean  more  money. 
Protozyme.  the  wonderful 
new  feed  value,  is  a  money 
maker  for  any  poultryman. 
Tested  and  proved  by  N.  J. 
Experiment  Station;  endors¬ 
ed  by  thousands  of  nsers. 
Science’s  great  contribution 
in  solving  feeding  problems. 
Get  the  facts  now! 

PP.DJDZ^ 

The  Enzyme  Digestant 
for  Poultry 

Jacques  Wolf  &  Co.  Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  if  he 

Manufacturers  can’t  supply  Protozyme,  send  us 
•_  \t  j  his  name  and  we  will  mail  you  our 

rassatc,  /V.  J.  Free  Book,  Prices,  etc. 

ENZYME  PRODUCTS  CO.f  Sole  Distributors 
Montclair,  N.  J.  f  Dept,  37  ]  Chicago,  III. 


-MAKE  EVERY  HEN  PAY  YOU  A  PROFIT— 

5  MONTHS  ONLY^  That  OTenr  poultry 

25c  raiser  may  have  the 

1  ■  ■■  "  benefit  of  the  re¬ 

markable  series  of 
articles  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Every¬ 
body's  Poultry  Mag¬ 
azine  by  Prof.  H arry 
..  R.  Lewis.  Charles  D. 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Helen  Dow 
•  ,  Whitaker,  Harry  H.  Collier,  Wil¬ 

lard  C.  Thompson,  D.  E.  Hale  and  other 
noted  poultry  raisers,  we  make  this  offer. 
OFFER  Send  us  23c  (can  be  stamps  or  OC- 

coin)  and  we  will  send  you  the 
current  issue  Free,  also  enter  your  name  for  the  next 
5  months  on  regular  subscription  list.  Six  Bi"  Issues 
(32  -  132  pages)  for  investment  of  but  twenty-five  cents. 
5  Months  Trial  25c  2  years  $1.00  5  years  $2.00 

Feature  Departments—' The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Nest;  The 
Housewife;  Horticulture  combined  with  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing:  lour  Poultry  Partner.  In  fact  a  magazine  for 
every  member  of  the  family.  Send  your  order  in  today. 

“  ; — . - -  ~  Use  this  coupon  —  — —  — - 

Evcrybodys  Poultry  Magazine, 

Hanover.  Pa. — Gentlemen;  Enclosed  find  25c  for 
trial  5  months  (  )  $1.00  for  2  years  (  )  $2.00  for 

5  years  (  )  (mark  with  an  X  which) 

Name  . . . . . . 

Street  or  Route  . . . . . 

P-  0 . state  . 

— Sample  copy  free  on  reauest — 

Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine,  Box  286-A Hanover,  Pa. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  PULLETS  ton,  WhiteRock. 

Double  Comb.  R.  I.  Red  Roosters,  #8  each  or  two  #5. 
Young  or  old  Pekin  Ducks,  Trio  #4.  FRANCES  ZKII  MASON 
Wayside  Farm,  DELHI,  N,  T.  Plione  188  81.  K. 

DROWN  PUINA  fiCEQC  Muscovy,  Cayuga,  Blue  Swed- 
tinunn  tlHIIlfl  Uttoc.ish,  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducks. 

BLUE  KIR  RON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  N.  Y. 


GLASS  CLOTH 


(EST.  1916— patented) 

ADMITS  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS 

Brings  Winter  Eggs 

Now  it  is  easy  to  get  lots  of  eggs  all 
winter.  Just  build  this  GLASS  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  onto  your  poultry  house  to 
admit  the  vitalizing  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun. 

(Plain  glass  stops  them. )  These  rays  bring  amaz¬ 
ing  winter  egg  yields.  The  shed  is  cheap  and  easy 
to  make.  Gives  twice  the  room.  Allows  hens  to 
scratch  and  work  up  vitality.  High  winter  egg 
prices  repay  its  cost  many  times.  Try  it.  It  is  a 
money  maker. 


©T.B. 


Make  Your  Home 
Winter-Tight 

Simply  tack  GLASS  CLOTH  over 
your  screens  to  make  fine  Btorm 
doors  and  windows.  Admits  abun- 
dantlight.  Brings  comfort.  Shuts 
out  cold.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Ideal  for  enclosing 
porches  and  sleeping  porches.  Like  adding  new  rooms  at 
small  cost.  Violet  rays  are  healthful  for  you. 

Ideal  for  Hot  Beds 

Plants  started  in  hot  beds  cov- 
n  .  „  ,  u.  w — .  ered  with  GLASS  CLOTH  are 

Patented— Accept  rio  Imitations  hardier,  grow  much  faster  and 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner  transplant  better.  Ultra-violet  _ 

Bros. ,  under  exclusive  patents.  Noother  concern  can  copy  rays  make  plants  develop  fast.  jm 

mula.  Avoid  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOIH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  waterproof 
and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven  by  ten 
years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality.  So  much 
cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Recommended  by  leading  ex¬ 
perts  to  make  hens  lay  and  for  good  results  with  baby 
chicks  and  with  hot  bed  plants. 


Turner  Bros.  Dept  787 


Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36  in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 
cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If, 
after  ten  days  use,  you  do  not  find 
it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  Common  sense  instructions, _  Feed¬ 
ing  for  Eggs,”  with  each  order.  Catalog  illustrating  usea 
on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell  Glass  Cloth,) 

Bladen,  Nebr. 
Wellington,  Ohio 


The  Henyard 


Drops  Crate  of  Eggs  1,200 
Feet 

Can  you  tell  us  why  stories  like  the 
following  one  are  printed?  Is  there  any 
advantage  in  so  doing?  We  would  like 
io  know  your  candid  opinion.  But  why 
do  we  get  so  many  broken  eggs  in  our 
eases  even  though  cup  flats,  ai’e  used? 
Please  solve  this  riddle  for  us. 

“Dropping  a  full  crate  of  eggs  more 
than  1,200  feet  from  an  airplane  without 
breaking  an  egg  was  the  feat  accom¬ 
plished  in  tests  just  completed  at  Curtiss 
Field.  Long  Island,  to  determine  the 
maximum  severity  of  handling  which 
present  methods  of  packing  will  sustain 
without  breakage.  In  making  the  tests 
regulation  egg  crates  were  used  with  no 
protection  against  breakage  other  than 
the  ordinary  cup  flat  layers  between  the 
eggs.”  E.  II.  A. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

We  have  been  unable  to  verify  this 
story  and  do  not  believe  it  ever  happened. 
If  it  did  it  surely  makes  a  strange  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  way  egg  packages  are 
handled  by  the  express  and  postal  peo¬ 
ple.  This  reads  like  a  concealed  adver¬ 
tisement.  Few  people  not  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  understand  how  much  of  this  is  done 
by  printing  news  items  like  this.  They 
appear  entirely  innocent  on  their  face, 
yet  they  are  skillfully  designed  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  some  article  or  scheme  which 
is  to  be  sold  or  worked  off  on  the  public. 


Probable  Coccidiosis 

I  have  00  White  Leghorn  cockerels  11 
weeks  old,  and  one-half  of  them  have  blue 
combs.  c.  s, 

New  Jersey. 

Having  blue  combs  isn’t  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  particular  disease  to  make 
a  diagnosis  possible.  It  probably  is  only 
one  evidence  of  sickness  in  the  flock,  others 
of  which  you  do  not  mention.  Since  your 
cockerels  are  11  weeks  old,  however,  and 
show  marked  signs  of  ill  health,  it  is  fair 
io  suspect  that  they  may  be  suffering 
from  coccidiosis,  this  disease  being  very 
prevalent  and  fatal  at  that  age.  Open 
a  dead  bird  and  examine  the  blind  guts 
attached  to  the  intestines.  If  you  find 
these  tubes  distended  with  yellowish, 
bl-own  or  hardened  cheesy  contents,  coc¬ 
cidiosis  may  safely  be  assumed.  This  dis¬ 
ease  should  be  prevented  if  possible  by 
rearing  chicks  upon  ground  that  has  not 
become  contaminated  by  long  use  by  poul¬ 
try  and  by  cleanliness  of  utensils  and 
quarters  and  such  disinfection  of  these 
latter  as  may  be  needed  from  time  to 
time. 

When  the  disease  is  present,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  treatment,  recommended  by  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  may  be 
used.  Allow  the  ailing  chicks  no  food 
whatever  for  three  days  except  equal 
parts  of  bran  and  charcoal.  On  the  first 
day,  give  a  heaping  teaspoon  of  baking 
soda  in  each  quart  of  their  drinking  wa¬ 
ter.  If  this  does  not  physic,  administer 
Epsom  salts,  1  lb.  to  each  400  lbs.  of 
chicks.  The  second  day,  add  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  one  ounce  to  each  10  gallons  of 
water,  to  the  water  given  as  drink  and 
continue  its  use  for  a  month  or  longer. 
Feed  the  chicks  a  little  grain  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  and  gradually  get  back  to  the 
ordinary  chick  ration,  taking  about  four 
days  and  feeding  rather  sparingly.  Clean 
and  disinfect  quarters  and  keep  them 
clean  by  daily  attention.  M.  B.  D. 


Making  Hens  Lay 

What  is  the  best  formula,  to  your 
knowledge,  for  making  liens  lay?  Also 
for  making  young  chickens  grow?  Would 
mixing  equal  parts  of  bran,  meat  scrap, 
middlings,  cornmeal  and  ground  oats  be 
as  good  as  any?  H.  R.  M. 

The  best  formula  for  making  hens  lay 
that  I  know  of  is  : 

1.  Hatch  from  a  strain  of  the  breed 
in  which  production  has  been  Avell  de¬ 
veloped. 

2.  Give  the  growing  chicks  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  strong  vigorous 
bodies. 

3.  House  the  mature  birds  in  such  a 
way  as  to  promote  good  health. 

4.  Feed  a  well-balanced  ration  in  which 
all  the  essentials  to  proper  nutrition  are 
combined,  with  the  multitude  of  dietetic 
fads  omitted.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
above  formula  involves  all  the  details  of 
the  poultry  business  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  few  paragraphs.  When  one 
has  learned  to  do  it,  he  has  become  a 
qualified  poultryman.  Unless  the  whole 
formula  is  carried  out,  liens  cannot  be 
“made  to  lay”  to  the  full  extent  of  rea¬ 
sonable  hen  capacity.  You  cannot  put 
the  roof  upon  a  house  until  you  have  laid 
the  foundation  and  built  the  Avails. 

I  presume  that  the  fonnula  for  a  lay¬ 
ing  mash  that  you  give  has  been  more 
Avidely  used  by  poultrymen  than  any 
other  and,  perhaps,  with  the  most  general 
satisfaction.  The  substitution  of  dried 
skim  or  buttermilk  for  at  least  half  of 
the  meat  scrap  will  undoubtedly  improve 
it,  however,  and  there  are  numberless  var¬ 
iations  Avhich  may  be  preferred.  As  a 


matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  one  formula 
that  is  known  to  be  better  than  all 
others  and  variations  and  combinations  to 
suit  individual  preferences  Avill  continue 
to  be  made.  It  should  he  remembered 
that  the  mash  is  but  one  part  of  the  ra¬ 
tion-  _  M.  B.  D. 

Hens  with  Throat  Trouble 

I  have  a  flock  of  about  100  hens  that 
nre  divided  off  in  pens,  each  pen  havhw 
about  15  hens.  About  10  days  ago  they 
were  taken  sick  in  one  pen  with  trouble 
in  their  heads  and  throat.  Their  heads 
are  swollen  and  combs  turn  a  dark  red 
and  there  is  a  continued  gurgling  in  the 
throat  lasting  sometimes  for  a  half  a  day 
or  more.  They  are  bothered  about  their 
breathing  also  and  do  not  eat  much.  They 
are  groAving  lighter  every  day.  We  have 
been  getting  about  50  eggs  a  day  and 
now  just  get  a  feAV.  We  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  Cornell  mash  and  the  best  of  scratch 
feed.  This  disease  has  gone  through  the 
Avhole  flock,  and  I  have  just  noticed  that 
two  hens  (that  are  mothering  a  flock  of 
chickens)  have  come  down  Avith  it. 

NeAV  York.  i.  p.  av. 

The  difficulty  in  breathing  shows  that 
some  obstruction  is  present  but  does  not 
disclose  its  nature.  Such  obstruction 
may  come  from  bronchitis  or  pneumonia, 
caused  by  exposure  to  cold  and  dampness’ 
or  to  a  growth  of  fungi  or  molds  that  are 
inhaled  by  the  foAvls  from  musty  litter 
or  food.  This  latter  trouble  in  young 
chicks  is  sometimes  called  brooder  pneu¬ 
monia.  Only  an  examination  of  your 
fo\Ads  by  one  acquainted  Avith  the  ‘  dis¬ 
ease  would  identify  it  but  I  suspect  as¬ 
pergillosis,  or  the  disease  above  spoken 
of  as  occurring  from  exposure  to  colds 
derived  from  damp,  musty  food  or  moldy 
litter.  If  this  is  possible,  the  remedy,  of 
course,  lies  in  removing  such  litter  and 
keeping  foAvls  from  old  manure  piles  or 
other  places  where  must  and  molds  flour¬ 
ish  and  giving  them  clean,  dry  and  airy 
quarters.  The  disease  itself  is*  not  readi¬ 
ly  treated,  owing  to  the  deep  locations  of 
the  fungi  in  the  respiratory  tract  of  the 
fowls.  Gradual  emaciation  accompanies 
this  disease,  deaths  occurring  in  from 
one  to  several  Aveeks.  m.  .b.  d. 


Ailing  Turkeys 

I  have  some  turkeys  that  have  Avhat 
they  call  blackhead.  Their  eyes  and  sides 
of  the  head  are  SAVollen  up  so  badly  they 
can  hardly  see.  How  can  I  cure  it? 

Goldsboro,  Md.  g.  z. 

If  the  eyes  and  heads  of  these  turkeys 
are  swollen  and  there  is  some  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  they  are  not  affected 
with  blackhead  but  with  roup.  This  is 
a  very  difficult  disease  to  cure,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  more  attention  than  many  are  able 
or  willing  to  give.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  best  plan  is  to  get  entirely  rid 
of  the  roupy  stock  and  endeavor  through 
cleanliness  and  disinfection  of  utensils 
and  quarters  to  get  rid  of  the  disease 
germs.  Koup  may  be  transferred  from 
other  fowls  to  turkeys  and  a  sick  bird 
is  a  menace  to  all  that  come  in  contact 
Avith  it.  A  remedy  in  mild  cases  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  is  'to  fill  a  three-gallon 
pail  two-thirds  full  of  water,  to  Avhich  is 
added  one-eighth  pint  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cattle  dips.  The  affected  bird  is  held 
by  the  feet  while  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  keep  the  mouth  open.  The  head  is 
then  soused  into  the  solution,  head  down¬ 
ward,  and  given  one  or  two  quick  shakes 
as  it  is  removed  to  dislodge  any  of  the 
solution  that  may  have  gotten  into  the 
wind  pipe.  The  idea  of  this  is  to  disin¬ 
fect  the  head  passages  of  the  bird,  a  more 
difficult  matter,  however,  than  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be.  M.  b.  d. 


Skim-milk  in  Ration 

I  have  been  feeding  my  chickens  up 
to  this  time  on  the  Cornell  ration,  consist¬ 
ing  of  100  lbs.  each  of  bran,  cornmeal, 
middlings,  ground  oats  and  55  per  cent 
meat  scraps.  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
buying  skim-milk  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  would  like  to  add  some  to  the  ration, 
and  still  keep  the  ration  balanced.  Hoav 
many  pounls  of  meat  scrap  can  I  reduce 
from  the  above  mixture,  Avhen  replacing 
protein  Avith  skim-milk.  I  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  with  dogs  killing  my 
pullets  when  on  range,  so  have  decided 
to  fence  in  tAvo  ranges,  so  as  not  to  have 
them  running  on  the  same  ground  two 
successive  years.  Hoav  large  must  I  make 
these  ranges,  so  as  to  insure  having  green 
feed  enough  for  700  pullets?  c.  f.  o. 

If  you  wish  to  give  your  foAA7ls  what 
skim-milk  they  Avill  consume  daily,  you 
may  replace  the  Avhole  of  the  meat  scrap 
in  the  mash  with  it,  but  you  Avill  probably 
find  it  more  satisfactory  to  continue  to 
use  some  meat  scrap  with  the  milk,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amount  to  correspond  with  the 
amount  of  milk  fed. 

I  cannot  tell  you  Iioav  much  land  you 
Avill  need  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  green 
food.  Much  Avould  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  the 
favorableness  of  the  season.  A  safe  rule 
Avould  probably  be  to  give  the  pullets  all 
the  range  you  lnu’e  room  for;  700  birds 
Avill  clean  the  green  stuff  from  a  very 
considerable  area  if  alloAA’ed  constantly 
upon  it.  M.  B.  D. 
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L°°k$160 

Self-Heating 


Made 


Heavy 


Gal¬ 


vanized 


Steel. 


Fully 

Guaranteed. 
Increases 
Egg  Production. 
Used  &  Endorsed 
by  Poultry  Raisers 
in  every  State  and 
Use  Alaska. 

WaTeVdoeeTnot  have  to  be  previously  heated  for  these  fonntafns. 
Saves  time,  work,  trouble  and  bother.  Keeps  water  at  right 
temperature  day  and  night  in  coldest  weather.  Reauires  less 
than  auart  of  oil  a  week.  Used  winter  or  summer.  Price  only 
£160  for  2  gal .  size  complete.  Also  made  in  3  and  4  gal .  sizes. 
Ord’er  today  or  send  for  circular  and  testimonial  s.  Agts .  wanted. 

ft-fl-S.  FORCE  WORKS.  Box  605  SARANAC,  MICH. 


SPROUTED  OAT: 

No  Invention  hgs  so  largely  increased 
egg  production  and  the  profits  from  a  ‘ 
flock  of  hens  in  winter  as  the 


Close-To-Nature 

vapor 

GRAIN  SPROUTER 

We  originated  the  sprouter  and  make  .  t 

ajlkinds  and  sizes  from  10  at.  to  15 
Write  for  ‘Sprouted  Oats- More  Eggs.”^iuii^ 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 

78  Front  Street  COLFAX.  IOWA 


TESTED --GUARANTEED 

for  Poultry-  Jlnimals 
From  your  dealer  or  us.  Pay 
postman  $2.00  gal.  plus  post¬ 
age  from  our  nearest  stocks 
at  Pittsburg,  St.Louis,  St. Paul, 
Wichita,  Savannah,  Galveston, 
Deadwood,  Butte,  Portland,  Ore. 
Salt  Lake,  Frisco.  Litenhirt.D'iltnwrite. 
SW1FT1DE  CO.,  Pier  3 .  Portland,  Maine 


AA  A  1/  r*  twice  as  many  eggs  by  feeu 
rlMrll-  Ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’S  “  W™  Sw 

,  _  No  money  In  advance.  Get, 

i  Ay  free  book.  f.w.  Mann  co„ 
rrt  V  Box  |5  Milford.  Mass. 


We  Purchased  rZ*  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Stores  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
One  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  ♦»,  ♦7.50  and 
♦  10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  iu  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 
REDS 


March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
lie  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  0.  I).  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt„  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  S.-lVe  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  docks. 


%|KlinesBARRoRclD  Chicks 

(Parks  strain).  None  better.  Big,  strong 
and  guaranteed.  $18.00—100.  Discount 
on  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  15c.  Can  ship 
0.  0.  D.  Select  Cockerels,  $>5.00  eacli  on  approval. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched;  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  0.  O.  D.,  $3.00 — $>10.00.  Same  lines  as 
pens  at  Storrs  and  Ill.  Now  booking  Chicks  and 
Eggs  for  1927.  Descriptive  Catalog.  24th  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa’ 


JARVIS’  CHICKS  ffiWU 

Barred  Rocks— Reds— Improved  English  and  Tancred 
White  Leghorns.  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High  Producing 
stock— Tested  and  free  from  disease.  Big,  Strong  Chicks. 
Prompt  delivery.  100  %  live  arrival  guaranteed,  Post¬ 
paid.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Low  Prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Md. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range,  white  diarrhea  tested  breeding  stock 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  pj0sPc.OTT'  Harrington,  Del. 


HALL’S  CHICKS  TO  ORDER 

lleds  and  Leghorns— free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
11)11%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Reds,  $>25.00  per 
TOO:  Leghorns,  $22,00.  HALL  IJKOS.,  Poplar 
Hill  Farm,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BABY  CHICKS  BaKT!?&°dc8k8’ 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTEK  PODLTKY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del. 


Selected  Rhode  Uand  Reds, 

April  Hatched.  $2.00  each; 
May  Hatched,  $1.65.  White 
Leghorns,  11  mos.  old,  $1.50 
each.  Ship  any  number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


203  EGGS  PER  BIRD 

for  Four  Consecutive  Years  is  official  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  S.  C.  Red  pens  at  Storrs  and  Farmiugdale 
contests.  Our  last  11  entries  have  produced  5  winning 
S.  (’.  Red  pens  out  of  11,  and  four  2,000-egg  pens  against 
a  total  of  three  produced  by  224  competing  Red  pens. 
Every  bird  bred  by  us.  Splendid  Pedigreed  S.  C.  Red 
Cockerels.  PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  Groton,  Mass. 


D. I  8  weeks  $1.00  each,  12  weeks 

rlillets.  Leghorns,  «1.25,  Yearling  liens,  $t .10. 
UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


ALLEN  BLOOD  Te'sTED  CHICKS 

For  Fall  broilers,  circular.  C.  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY 

FARM,  Seatord,  Delaware  Member  of  X.  li.  C.  A. 


IIIIIC  Dili  |  CTC  Same  breeding  as  our  contest  pens 

JURE  rilLLE  I  d  j|  each.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertawn,  N.  Y. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg^ 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  October  10,  192(5; 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Garret  W.  Bucks,  N.  J .  20  1927 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada .  22  3023 

Tile  Ferguson  Farm,  Teim .  23  2008 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  27  2804 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y . 29  3080 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . 43  2977 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  53  3572 

Barred  II.  C.  F'arm,  N.  J .  25  1735 

Mt.  Kemble  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  31  3489 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  42  3147 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J .  22  2301 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  31  3096 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J .  44  2897 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del .  40  2801 

John  Hall,  N.  J .  18  3415 

Chas.  W.  Creasy,  Pa .  10  2371 

Columbia  Plymouth  Rocks 

Andrew  Petro,  I’a.. .  23  2449 

•  White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J .  20  1952 

Kilbourn  Htehry  &  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  42  2738 

S.  C.  Rho.’.e  Island  Reds 

Lambert  &  Sked,  X.  J .  40  3057 

Aseutney  Farms,  Vt .  10  2978 

Hall  Bros,  Conn .  13  1909 

White  Leghorns 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  X.  J .  26  4079 

DeVries  Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.  25  3420 

Stoneleigh  Farms,  X.  Y .  25  3552 

Norcross  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  4  2810 

Wellward  Farm,  X.  Y .  22  3047 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  I’a .  3  3079 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio .  20  3220 

Tanglewold  Farm,  X.  Y .  12  3044 

Amakassin  Farm,  X.  Y .  21  3062 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  15  3191 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  X.  J .  10  2916 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash .  19  3042 

High  view  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  8  3405 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm.  X.  Y .  10  2954 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  X.  Y .  28  3921 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  14  3233 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich .  23  3774 

Whitaere  Bros.  .Ohio .  16  2652 

Barlow  Leghorn  F'arm,  Pa .  12  1867 

S.  C.  Price,  Pa .  13  3352 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  X.  J .  34  3547 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  X.  J . 55  3679 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  X.  \ .  2015 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  X.  J .  22  3515 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  X.  J .  28  3118 

Karols  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  24  2566 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  X.  J .  25  3733 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  16  2988 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash .  59  4458 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  X.  J .  14  2821 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  50  3293 

Paul  Madsen,  X.  J .  12  3011 

C.  G.  Parker,  X.  Y .  14  3503 

Wm.  P.  Flint,  X.  J .  23  2990 

A.  DeMarco,  X.  J .  8  3029 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  X  .J .  4  3354 

Golden  Oaks  Pltry  Farm.  X.  J . .  20  3099 

Engleside  Pltry  Farm,  Pa .  18  3450 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  X.  J .  31  3200 

T.  Turriu,  X.  J .  11  3249 

Broad  View  F'arm,  X.  J . . .  9  3103 

Feinderf  Farm,  X.  J .  14  3481 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  26  4071 

Audley  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  20  2697 

Wene  Farms,  X.  J .  8  2758 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  X.  J .  18  3418 

Ivostenbader  Bros.,  X.  J .  7  2862 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  X.  J .  8  3421 

Koekywooil  Farm,  X.  J .  7  2049 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  4  3629 

White  Egg  F'arm,  X.  J .  20  2770 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  X.  J .  15  2105 

I’orsgate  Farm,  X.  J . 16  3620 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  X.  J .  13  2S64 

II.  Rapp,  Sr.,  X.  J .  20  3860 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  11  3393 

David  Fox,  X.  J .  12  3139 

Monmouth  Co.  Jr.  Pltry  Club,  X.  J...  5  296S 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  X.  J .  16  3567 

Oakwood  Farms,  X.  J .  8  3111 

F’airfield  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  16  2729 

-Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  X.  J .  34  3539 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  X.  Y .  S  2755 

II.  Westervelt,  N.  J .  13  3546 

Leon  H.  Niece,  X.  J .  19  3522 

John  Cray,  X.  J .  12  3578 

Maplewood  Pltry  F’arm.  X.  J .  22  3146 

Mountain  View  Pltry  F’arm,  X.  J .  14  3120 

J.  Mason  Mills,  X.  J .  25  4226 

United  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  28  3255 

G.  Lelbach,  X.  J .  11  2994 

Tnrrell  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  29  2623 

Weiman  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  19  3064 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  28  2895 

Square  Deal  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  26  2S53 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm,  X.  J .  Q  2831 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ohio .  IS  3038 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farms,  X.  1’ .  29  1959 


Totals  .  2061  30S101 


/  noar 


This  is  a  mighty  good  time  of  the  year  to  insure 
yourself  good  egg  profits  all  through  the  winter. 
Your  pullets  are  beginning  to  lay;  many  of  your 
old  hens  are  through  molting.  How  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  through  the  winter  depends  for  the  most 
part  on  how  you  feed  them  from  now  on. 

Why  waste  time  and  money,  why  let  winter  egg 
profits  slip  away  when  you  can  easily  keep  young 
and  old  hens  working  for  you  right  through  the 
cold  and  dark  months? 

There’s  no  secret  about  it.  Just  do  as  successful 
poultry  raisers  everywhere  are  doing — feed  Ful- 
O-Pep  Egg  Mash.  Used  with  Ful-O-Pep  Scratch 
Grains  according  to  Ful-O-Pep  instructions,  this 
wonderful  and  complete  mash  provide?  just  what 
the  layer  needs  to  make  eggs. 

But  you  can’t  afford  to  wait  until  later.  Right 
now  is  the  time  to  start  using  Ful-O-Pep  Egg 
Mash.  You’ll  get  more  eggs,  bigger  eggs,  and  eggs 
that  will  hatch  into  strong  and  sturdy  chicks  in 
the  early  spring.  Shells  will  be  stronger;  eggs 
will  be  more  uniform  in  size  and  shape;  profits 
will  be  greater  from  every  standpoint. 

Right  near  you,  there  is  a  dealer  who  has  a  fresh 
new  stock  of  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  and  Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch  Grains.  Go  to  him  today  or  tomorrow — 
there’s  no  time  to  lose.  Get  your  flock  started 
on  the  mash  that  will  bring  you  year  ’round  re¬ 
sults  and  greatly  increased  profits. 


FREE! 


Roup 

I  have  a  flock  of  Barred  Rock  liens, 
one  and  two  years  old.  Last  Winter  there 
there  was  swelling  around  their  eyes 
which  looked  watery.  They  seemed  to 
get  over  it  except  one  that  seemed  worse 
than  the  rest  which  I  kept  by  herself, 
and  at  last  killed.  They  seemed  to  be 
all  right  all  Summer.  Now  I  noice  there 
are  two  of  them  affected  again.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  trouble  and  what  to 
do  for  them?  Will  the  pullets  get  it  if  I 
put  them  in  the  henhouse  with  the  hens? 
They  all  run  together  outside,  hut  the 
pullets  are  in  a  little  coop  by  themselves 
at  night.  H.  D.  p. 

These  fowls  are  evidently  suffering 
from  mild  roup,  which  subsides  in  warm 
weather,  only  to  make  its  appearance 
again  when  the  cold  and  storms  of  Fall 
return.  It  is  very  difficult  to  cure  such 
cases  and,  usually,  it  is  better  to  dispose 
of  all  birds  that  are  affected  and  endeavor 
by  cleanliness  and  proper  care  to  prevent 
recurrence.  Mild  cases  may  become  severe 
at  any  time  and  are  communicable  to 
other  and  healthy  fowls.  A  recommended 
treatment  for  mild  cases  is  to  fill  a  three- 
gallon  pail  two-thirds  full  of  water,  to 
which  is  added  one-eighth  pint  of  one  of 
the  common  cattle  dips.  The  affected  bird 
is  held  head  downward  and  mouth  opened, 
then  the  head  is  soused  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  solution  in  the  pail  aud  given 
a  vigorous  shake  or  two  as  it  is  removed, 
to  dislodge  any  of  the  solution  that  may 
have  gotten  into  the  windpipe.  M.  b.  d. 


The  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book  is  sent  free  and 
postpaid  if  you  will  fill  in  this  coupon.  Contains 
the  very  latest  information  on  practical  methods 
for  poultry  profit.  Send  the  coupon — right  now. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

1600  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Dept.  119 
Chicago,  111. 

Send  me,  without  charge,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your 
Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book. 


Town 


The  Quaker  Oafs  Company 

CHICAGO 
U.  S.  A. 
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•the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  6,  1926 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  are  exposing 
unreliable  florists.  Two  years  ago  Ray¬ 
nor  beat  me  out  of  $15  and  tried  it  again 
this  season.  Lee  tries  me  every  year, 
sometimes  twice.  Such  people  ought  to 
be  kept  before  the  public,  as  young 
florists  are  likely  to  lose,  as  you  say, 
honest  people  are  too  apt  to  trust.  Keep 
up  your  good  work.  w.  If.  L. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  above  letter  refers  to  I.  Merwin 
Raynor,  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  and  Arthur 
Lee,  Riverliead,  N.  Y.  The  public  can¬ 
not  be  warned  too  often  about  such  dead¬ 
beats.  These  two  individuals  have  been 
securing  stock  from  various  growers  for 
several  years  past,  and  failing  to  pay 
for  the  stock.  It  has  happened  so  often 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  paying  for  it  at  the 
time  it  was  ordered. 

There  is  nothing  but  a  minus  sign  to 
the  estate  of  the  late  Leonard  R.  Steel, 
founder  of  the  L.  R.  Steel  Company,  that 
a  few  years  ago  promoted  chains  of  five- 
and-ten-cent  stores,  candy  shops,  a  model 
farm,  millinery  shops,  real  estate  com¬ 
panies  and  other  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions 

The  man  who  played  with  millions, 
who  pyramided  one  venture  on  another 
in  the  years  of  good  going  and  who  died 
in  his  prime  of  what  was  called  heart 
failure  when  the  pyramid  collapsed,  left 
an  estate  that  assayed  only  $17,399.19. 

And  of  that  estate  his  widow,  son  and 
other  heirs  will  get  nothing  because  the 
United  States  government  claim  for  an 
income  tax  against  Steel  during  1922,  his 
last  good  year  in  business,  wipes  out  what 
is  available  and  leaves  a  deficit  of  tax 
payment  of  nearly  $60,000.  The  govern¬ 
ment  will  get  all.  .  . 

Steel’s  enormous  income  is  indicated  by 
the  Federal  tax  for  that  year.  The  flat 
assessment  without  interest  or  iienalties 
for  non-payment  is  $70,722.61.  In  his 
best  years  he  was  credited  with  an  income 
of  $200,000  to  $500,000.  The  crash  came 
before  lie  paid  the  1922  tax,  so  it  re¬ 
mained  to  engulf  his  estate. 

The  above  extract  from  a  Buffalo  pa¬ 
per  is  poor  satisfaction  to  the  misguided 
people  who  were  induced  by  strong-arm 
stock  salesmen  to  invest  their  savings  in 
the  L.  R.  Steel  promotions.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  by  personal  letters  and  publicity  in 
Publisher’s  Desk  warned  its  readers  as 
to  the  character  of  the  Steel  schemes. 
The  earmarks  were  so  plainly  stamped 
on  every  feature  of  the  promotions  that 
there  could  be  no  question  in  the  mind 
of  any  sane  business  man  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  outcome. 

I  am  sending  you  circulars  of  the 
American  Portland  Cement  Co.  Is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  invest  in  this  company?  H.  E. 

New  York. 

The  American  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  a  new  corporation, 
as  the  name  indicates  to  manufacture  ce¬ 
ment.  The  prospectus  of  the  company 
shows  the  company  is  not  yet  in  produc¬ 
tion,  nor  has  a  factory  been  erected  as 
yet.  The  only  basis  for  investment  in 
the  company  is  80  acres  of  land  contain¬ 
ing  limestone  deposits.  At  the  present 
time,  from  an  investment  standpoint,  the 
company  would  seem  to  be  a  prospect  at 
best. 

In  1925  I  bought  $30  worth  of  Ameri¬ 
can  units  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Ltd.,  through  Hoshon,  Montanye  & 
Co.,  15  Broad  St.,  New  York  City.  In 
June  of  that  year  I  received  a  50c  divi¬ 
dend,  but  since  then  have  never  heard 
from  that  company.  I  have  had  many 
offers  from  other  firms  to  exchange  for 
various  other  stocks.  Today  I  had  a 
notice  from  Balco  Products,  Inc.,  616 
Northern  Boulevard,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.,  as  follows : 

“Canadian-American  Investors’  Corpor¬ 
ation,  depositors  under  Ford  Motor  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  American  units,  depository 
agreement,  announces  that  its  business 
has  been  absorbed  through  the  purchase 
of  all  its  outstanding  stock  and  hence¬ 
forth  its  operations  will  be  wholly  con¬ 
ducted  and  managed  by  the  purchasing 
and  controlling  corporation,  Balco  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.  Until  further  notice  the 
American  units  issued  under  the  above 
mentioned  depository  agreement  will  be 
exchanged  on  a  basis  of  one  and  one-half 
shares  in  the  controlling  corporation  for 
each  American  unit.  The  proportioned 
value  of  each  American  unit  is  $4.05. 
However  by  making  the  above  mentioned 
exchange  holders  receive  $7.50  in  value 


for  each  American  unit.  Certificates 
Should  be  properly  endorsed  and  wit¬ 
nessed  and  mailed  immediately  for  ex¬ 
change  to  Balco  Products,  Inc.” 

Will  you  advise  me  what  to  do  about 
this?  MBS.  W.  E.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

This  woman  was  buncoed  in  the  first 
place  by  paying  about  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  units  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of 
Canada  were  worth  on  the  basis  of  the 
tegular  market  price  of  the  stock.  The 
stock  has  declined  in  price  since.  But 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada  stock  al¬ 
ways  has  a  definite  market  price — now 
around  $400  per  share  which  gives  the 
Units  a  value  of  $4.  Now  this  proposi¬ 
tion  amounts  to  buncoing  the  woman  the 
second  time  by  inducing  her  to  trade  her 
holding  which  have  a  definite  market 
value  for  a  stock  that  has  no  public  mar¬ 
ket  and  of  very  questionable  value.  There 
is  at  least  no  information  available  that 
would  indicate  the  Balco  Product  stock 
has  any  definite  value. 

Do  you  know  the  rating  of  C.  W. 
Stuart,  nurseryman,  Newark,  N.  Y.?  One 
of  his  representatives  was  in  this  town 
last  week,  and  secured  fi-oin  us  an  order 
for  $9  worth  of  stock,  and  my  neighbor 
who  sent  him  to  me  gave  an  order  for 
over  $30  worth.  The  agent  stated  that 
the  goods  when  delivered  would  be  cared 
for  by  one  of  their  men  sent  from  New¬ 
ark,  who  would  plant  them,  and  in  the 
Spring  spray  and  trim  all  stock  bought 
from  this  firm  for  five  years.  This  seemed 
so  unusual  that  it  caused  a  doubt  to  arise, 
and  on  reading  the  contract  on  back  of 
the  order,  no  mention  was  made  about 
planting  or  spraying  or  anything  else, 
except  a  printed  statement  that  C.  W. 
Stuart  would  not  be  responsible  for  any 
promises  that  his  agent  might  make 
aside  from  delivering  the  goods.  Of  course 
the  agent  had  gone  when  this  was  dis¬ 
covered.  Are  we  sold  again  ?  0.  G.  A. 

Long  Island. 

Yes,  you  and  your  neighbor  are  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  crooked  nursery  agent.  This  is 
a  scheme  used  by  a  number  of  nursery 
houses  to  secure  orders  with  no  intention 
of  planting  or  caring  for  the  trees  after¬ 
ward.  There  is  no  record  of  any  nursery¬ 
man  ever  fulfilling  such  an  agreement.  O. 
W.  Stuart  &  Co.  repudiate  this  agent  and 
advise  that  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
the  agent  secured  orders  by  such  false 
representations  the  employment  of  the 
said  agent  ivas  discontinued.  This  agent 
whose  name  is  Manger  will  no  doubt 
make  connection  with  some  other  nursery 
concern  and  proceed  to  fleece  others  in 
the  same  way.  Of  course  all  orders  se¬ 
cured  by  such  false  claims  are  void  and 
the  signers  have  no  legal  or  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  in  the  orders  signed. 

I  have  recently  received  advertising 
literature  from  a  concern  known  as 
Stahl’s  Outdoor  Enterprise  Co.,  Holmes 
Park,  Mo.  This  concern  deals  in  pure¬ 
bred  rabbits  and  claims  membership  in 
all  leading  associations,  presents  endless 
references  and  claims  that  its  advertising 
is  accepted  by  leading  publications.  Be¬ 
ing  somewhat  of  a  rabbit  fancier,  I  am 
interested  in  their  proposition,  which  is 
very  attractive.  Before  entering  into  any 
deal  with  them,  however,  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  what  experience  others  have  had 
with  them,  and  am  writing  you  with  the 
thought  that  possibly  you  may  have  some¬ 
thing  on  file  which  would  be  of  interest. 

L.  D.  L. 

The  Stahl  Outdoor  Enterprise  Co.  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  employing  the  old  “buy  back’’ 
scheme  in  a  legitimate  way.  The  only 
object  of  such  a  plan  is  to  induce  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  the  original  breeding  stock. 
A  number  of  fakers  have  employed  the 
scheme  without  any  intention  of  carrying 
it  out  in  good  faith.  Their  contracts  of¬ 
fering  to  buy  back  6-lb.  rabbits  at  $6  per 
pair,  in  fact,  were  impossible  of  fulfill¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Stahl  only  guarantees  75c  to 
$3  each  for  Belgian  hares  with  corres¬ 
pondingly  higher  prices  for  other  breeds. 
This  is  little  if  any  more  than  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  rabbits  for  food — all  Mr. 
Stahl  obligates  himself  to  pay  for  a 
Belgian  hare.  The  deception,  if  any,  is 
in  leading  boys  and  others  unfamiliar 
with  the  industry  to  believe  that  because 
of  this  “buy  back”  plan  the  breeding  of 
rabbits  is  wonderfully  profitable.  We  do 
not  see  any  advantage  to  the  breeder  in 
Mr.  Stahl’s  contract,  which  having  no 
information  to  the  contrary,  we  believe  he 
carries  out  in  good  faith.  Our  advice  to 
those  desiring  to  take  up  breeding  of  rab¬ 
bits  is  to  secure  their  breeding  stock 
from  some  reliable  breeder  and  ignore 
the  allurements  of  the  “buy  back”  plan  of 
Mr.  Stahl  or  others  employing  this  meth¬ 
od  of  selling  rabbits. 


“My  wife  and  I  have  found  that  using  Old  Hick¬ 
ory  Smoked  Salt  is  mere  play  compared  to  the 
smoke-house  method  of  curing  meat.  It  saves  the 
cost  of  building  a  smoke-house  and  all  the  work 
of  smoking.  The  smoke  flavor  does  not  fry  out  of 
the  hams  and  bacons  and  make  the  drippings  too 
strong  for  other  cookings.  The  flavor  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  No  noticeable  shrinkage  and  our  meat 
has  kept  perfectly.  By  following  your  directions 
nobody  can  fail  to  get  good  results.”  —  C.  A. 
Warner,  Butterfield,  Minn. 


Get  rid  of  the  smoke-house  with  its 
dirt,  labor  and  fire  risk;  save  that 
part  of  meat  that  oozes  out  in  the 
heat  of  the  smoke-house  and  drips 
into  the  fire.  Use  Old  Hickory  Smoked 
Salt  and  you  too  can  enjoy  a  flavor 
that  is  unsurpassed  and  that  will  not 
fry  out.  Genuine  hickory  wood  smoke 
on  pure  salt  —  put  there  by  the  Ed¬ 
wards  process.  Just  salt  and  smoke, 
nothing  else.  As  the  salt  draws  the 
moisture  from  the  meat,  the  smoke 


penetrates  the  meat  from  rind  to 
bone,  preserving  and  flavoring  it 
uniformly,  mildly,  deliciously.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Nelson,  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa, 
says:  “The  only  fault  I  find  with  Old 
Hickory  is  that  the  meat  is  too  good 
and  we  eat  it  too  fast  and  also  too 
much  of  it.” 

At  your  dealers  in  air-tight,  trade- 
marked,  ten  pound  drums.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book. 


THE  SMOKED  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TRADE  MARK  REG. US.  PAT  OFF  AND  CANADA 

SMOKED  5ALT 

EDWARD 5  PROCESS 

PATENTS  PENDINS 


’  The  Smoked  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  408-428  Culvert  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  sample  of  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  and 
booklet  No.  428-D  of  suggestions  for  better  methods  of  curing  and  cooking. 


N amc  .................................. 

City . . . 


R.  F.  D.  No. . 

My  Dealer’s  Name  is. 


.State . 

_ P.  o...._ 


and 


2 


Feeds 


Ijyourdealer 
cant  supply  you 
write  ' 

Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co. 

1212-B  Breaks  Building 
Chicago  •  -  Illinois 

Send  for  free  dairy  and 
poultry  books  today 


$320  PROFIT  A 

Three  days  after  receiving  Morey  Quick  Action 
Auto  Rim  Tool.  Sold  160  tools.  Profit,  $2  tool. 
Exclusive  territory  now  open  for  hustling  agents 
who  write  quickly.  Earn  $10  to  $50  daily.  $75 
to  $300  weekly  year  round. 

T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL,  Blissfield,  Mich. 


There’s 
No 

Excuse 
for 
Dirty 
Milk! 

Why  tolerate  the  dirty  milk  evil 
when  it  isn’t  necessary?  Dr. 


i  xv  a  Purity  Strainer  removes  every 
tide  of  dust  and  sediment  from  milk 
time  of  straining.  That’s  our  guaran¬ 
tee  or  your  money 
refunded. 


Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers,  dairies,  cream¬ 
eries,  condensaries,  etc.,  use  and  endorse 
Purity  Strainers.  Approved  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Government.  Saves  time 

and  labor.  Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  hasn’t  the  Purity 
Strainer,  write  us  for  literature  and  prices,  being 
sure  to  give  your  dealer’s  name  and  address. 


PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Dept.  A _  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


DAIRYING  in  FLORIDA 

Pascoan  Magazine  gives  facts  about  dairying  in  Pasco 
County.  Light  building  costs,  all-year  pasture,  fertile 
soils,  ready  market  for  milk.  Paved  roads  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  cities,  St.  Petersburg,  Tampa,  Lakeland.  Abundance 
of  pure  water,  right  conditions  for  family.  Other  Num¬ 
bers  Pascoan  cover  fruit,  poultry,  trucking.  Copies 
free.  Which  do  you  want  ?  Secretary  Pascoan  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dade  City,  Florida. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sulphate  of  Iron  As  a  Tonic 

T  placed  an  order  with  a  mail-order 
for  some  iron  of  sulphate  or  eop- 
Pras  as  a  chicken  tome,  which  I  give  m 
Kir  drinking  water.  W  hat  they  shipped 
'  was  ferrous  sulphate  which  is  a  light 
vellow  color,  and  will  not  dissolve  in 
water.  What  is  it  and  what  can  one  ex¬ 
pect  from  its  use?  E-  J-  T- 

Copperas  is  the  popular  name  of  sul- 
te  of  iron.  The  chemists  call  sulphate 
of  iron  ferrous  sulphate.  The  label  of 
vour  shipment  used  both  terms,  copperas 
:,nd  ferrous  sulphate.  Copperas  occus 
.,s  ffreeii  crystals  aud  so  is  called  green 
vitriol  sometimes.  There  is  also  a  yel¬ 
low  sulphate  of  iron,  called  yellow  cop¬ 
peras,  misy  and  copiapite ;  this  may  be 
what  you  received.  Sulphate  of  iron  is 
nroduced  by  treating  iron  with  sulphuric 
acid  It  is  a  strong  astringent  and  is 
„iven  in  diarrhoeal  disease  of  the  lower 
animals.  Formerly,  it  was  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  as  an  antiseptic,  a  deodorant  and, 
fo  some  extent,  as  a  source  of  iron  for 
the  blood.  It  is  not  now  much  used  in 
human  medication  but  seems  to  be  found 
in  a  very  large  part  of  the  medicinal  mix¬ 
tures  given  the  lower  animals.  In  time, 
it  will  probably  disappear  from  their 
special  pharmacopeia.  I  should  expect 
little  from  its  use,  save,  perhaps,  as  a 
check  to  diarrhoea,  and  checking  diar¬ 
rhoea  isn’t  always  the  best  thing  to  do 
until  you  have  first  removed  the  cause  of 
the  overly  copious  discharge.  I  see  that 
the  catalog  recommends  copperas  as  “a 
good  iron  tonic,”  well,  maybe  it  is,  but 
•‘tonics”  don’t  have  the  standing  that 
they  once  did,  and  there  are  better  forms 
of  iron  to  administer  when  iron  is  needed. 

II.  B.  D. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  oi  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


W4NTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  instutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  lo  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Eetchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Male  attendant  for  private  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  country;  nervous  and  mental  cases; 
$55  per  month,  board,  room  and  laundry ;  state 
age,  experience  and  reference.  J.  E.  GILLETTE, 
Box  4,  Belle  Meade,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  general  housework;  pleasant  home,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  small  family,  no  laundry;  $45 
monthly;  references.  BOX  241,  Monroe,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Reliable,  honest,  middle-aged  white 
woman  for  general  housework  and  companion 
in  family  of  two  adults  in  a  small  country  town; 
house  has  all  improvements;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  which  must  be  moderate.  BOX  7,  Lake 
Grove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

NURSE  wanted  for  country,  institutional  exper¬ 
ience  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1245,  care 
Rural.  New-Yorker.  .,»•  ... 

WANTED— Single  poultr.vman  for  private  place; 

must  haW  hatching 'and  brooding  experience 
and  capable  of  producing  results;  gas^  water 
and  all  conveniences  in  bouses;  wages  $75  month 
with  board,  and  room;  .  farm  located  10  miles 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  address  stating  experience 
and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1244,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  honest,  experienced 
working  farmer  and  wife,  Protestant,  to  farm 
171  acres  noar  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  on  shares; 
house  with  all  conveniences;  3.000  grapevines, 
225  apple  trees,  all  commercial  bearing;  stock 
and  machinery  provided;  can  accommodate  one 
child;  wife  willing'  to  cook  and  do  housework 
for  family  under  same  roof;  best  references  ex¬ 
changed.  ADVERTISER  1269,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WHITE  woman  for  cook;  must  he  able  to  bake; 

no  laundry;  salary  $05;  private  place  on 
Long  Island;  answer  giving  references  and  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  1254,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  wanted  for  commercial  poultry 
farm;  opportunity  to  learn;  state  wages  de¬ 
sired  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  1257,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Woman  for  general  housework,  small 
family  adults,  or  would  consider  married 
couple;  man  to  do  general  work  outside;  steady 
position.  ADVERTISER  1258,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple,  no  children;  man 
good  general  farmer;  wife  assist  with  house- 
w'ork;  $80,  board,  room  and  washing.  BOX  650, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  farm,  good 
milker;  SCO  per  month  by  the  year,  board, 
room,  washing.  BOX  CSC,  Cobbleskill,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  farm  hand, 
good  milker;  board  help;  modern  home,  good 
wages  and  privileges;  references;  call  or  write. 
MANAGER,  Willmere  Farms,  Bernardsville, 


WANTED — Reliable  couple  on  small  farm;  man 
general  farm  work,  handy,  useful;  horse,  cow 
poultry;  wife,  cooking,  housekeeping  for  two 
business  adults;  no  laundry;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  wages.  ADVERTISER  1267,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  30,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm  or  private  estate;  seven  years’ 
experience;  preferably  Long  Island;  can  incu¬ 
bate,  rear  and  care  for  layers,  eaponize,  and 
good  broiler  picker.  ADVERTISER  1206,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  40,  experienced  in  creamery  work 
aud  cheese  making  for  18  years;  also  as  herds¬ 
man.  Address  N.  F.,  care  Charles  Dublen,  War- 
nerville,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  manager  or  ’  herdsman  on  dairy  or 
estate;  15  years’  experience  in  modern  milk 
production,  management  and  upkeep;  honest 
aud  temperate;  American,  small  family.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  1234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED  by  man  and  wife,  position  as  care¬ 
taker  of  resort  or  private  home;  experienced, 
some  knowledge  of  poultry.  Write  ADVEK- 
TISER  1237,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  life  experience,  Scotch  descent;  mar¬ 
ried,  small  •family;  desires  position  as  man¬ 
ager,  foreman,  caretaker  or  rent;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1238,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  cook  by  active,  elderly 
woman,  in  small  institute  or  for  family  of 
good  standing;  no  laundry  or  general  work; 
state  salary  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
Box  32,  South  Ryegate,  Vt. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager;  age  46, 
married,  one  child;  long  experience  in  dairy 
farming,  care  and  operation  of  machinery;  will 
board  extra  help;  references.  ADVERTISER 
1240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  young,  wishes  to 
work  on  large  poultry  farm  on  immediate  no¬ 
tice;  Jewish  respectable  family  preferred;  par¬ 
ticulars  to  JACOB  STARK,  Box  74,  Toms  River, 

X.  J. 


WANTED — Position  by  graduate  nurse  as  super¬ 
intendent’s  assistant,  matron  or  housekeeper, 
with  12  years’  experience.  ADVERTISER  1242, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  farm  or  estate  manager; 

long  experience,  best  of  references;  American, 
Protestant.  ADVERTISER  1243,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARE  of  estate  wanted  by  American,  Protestant, 
42,  married,  no  children;  experienced  horti¬ 
culture,  floriculture,  landscape  and  gardening, 
live  stock;  references.  ADVERTISER  1239,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  RETIRED  business  man  who  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  successfully  and  profitably  for  the  past 
nine  years;  have  sold  my  place;  want  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  a  large  fruit  proposition; 
can  give  efficient  and  business-like  administra¬ 
tion  to  any  proposition.  ADVERTISER  1241, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined  girl  or  woman  to  assist  with 
housework  and  children.  MRS.  M.  L.  CHAM¬ 
BERS,  50  Oakland  PI.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  man,  small  fruit  and 
poultry  farm.  New  Jersey;  excellent  living 
conditions;  steady  all  year  employment;  state 
salary  expected  with  board.  ADVERTISER  1248, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  for  general  farm  work,  small  dairy,  milk¬ 
ing  machine  used.  AMOS  SATTERTHWAITE, 
Yardley,  Pa. 

WANTED— Mother  and  daughter  or  two  sisters 
or  two  friends;  one  being  experienced  plain 
cooking,  other  for  waitress  and  general  house¬ 
work,  in  adult  family,  living  on  modern  farm  all 
year;  wages  $50  per  month  each;  good  room  ac¬ 
commodations  with  bath;  must  be  scrupulously 
clean,  willing,  good  disposition;  farm  located 
30  miles  from  New  York  City,  very  quiet  place, 
not  many  amusements,  but  healthy  neighborhood 
among  good  people.  BOX  A,  Briarcliff  Manor, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable  woman  for  dairy,  milking 
and  care  of  cows,  under  experienced  herds- 
woman.  A1RL1E  FARM,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  to  work  farm  and  Summer  resort 
with  owner  on  share  basis.  JOHN  BECKER, 
Calllcoon  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  take  care  of  small 
purebred  herd,  and  help  with  farm  work; 
good  home  and  board.  L.  B.  351,  Florida, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — December  1,  Protestant  man  and 
wife  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40;  man  to 
run  farm  and  milk;  wife  to  look  after  six  or¬ 
phan  children;  salary  $100  a  month  and  living 
with  increase  of  $300  a  year  next  three  years; 
no  tobacco  users.  ADVERTISER  1253,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple  with  son  or  male  rel¬ 
ative  as  chauffeur  and  general  worker;  all 
best  references;  country  place  for  experienced 
dairy,  poultry  ma  n,  gardener;  unfurnished  six- 
room  apartment  over  garage,  steam  heat;  state 
salary.  Address  D.  H.  DUGAN,  Abington  Ave., 
North  Third  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm 
some  experience,  not  afraid  of  overtime  work 
HERMAN  VOGEL,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 


HEAD  farmer,  27,  married,  one  child;  agricul¬ 
tural  school  and  college  education;  now  as¬ 
sistant'  head  farmer  in  State  institution;  five 
years’  connection  with  present  farm;  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming,  also  gas 
engines,  tractors  and  other  farm  machinery; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  1250,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  married  man,  one  boy,  barn  work 
certified  dairy  or  private  estate  or  caretaker; 
last  employed  as  herdsman  on  certified  dairy. 
ADVERTISER  1252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  single,  42,  Protestant,  wants 
permanent  position  on  farm  or  estate  after 
December  1;  several  years  on  last  place;  no  to¬ 
bacco.  FRED  WESTER,  Marcy,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  with  23  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  desires  position;  married,  no  children; 
willing  to  board  help.  ADVERTISER  1255,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  farm  manager  or  super¬ 
intendent  of1  estate;  experienced  in  poultry 
raising;  married,  references.  ADVERTISER 
1260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  practical  dairyman,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  by  December  1,  on  up-to-date  place;  sev¬ 
eral  years  with  registered  Guernseys;  Ameri¬ 
can,  married,  no  booze  or  tobacco;  call  get  re¬ 
sults;  New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
1261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  mail  desires  position  as  handy  man, 
and  drive  car;  good  character  and  good  record; 
moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  1262,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  clean  and  refined,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker  for  good  people  for  the 
Winter;  references;  ask  only  board  and  room  in 
exchange  for  some  work  daily.  ADVERTISER 
1263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  exeprienced,  take  charge  of  board¬ 
ing  house  on  private  estate.  ADVERTISER 
1266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


SITUATION  wanted  —  Active  man,  past  60, 
wants  position  as  caretaker  or  helper  on  truck 
or  poultry  farm;  New  Jersey  preferred;  wages 
secondary  to  a  good  home;  references  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  1204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER — Theoretical  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  general  farming,  including  purebred 
stock,  production,  marketing,  accounting;  quali¬ 
fied  to  assume  control  business  farming  enter¬ 
prise  or  commercial  estate  development;  college 
training;  12  years’  experience;  American,  age  31, 
married,  one  child;  clean  record,  highest  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1265,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  as  manager  of  Guernsey 
stock  farm  by  January  1;  experienced  in 
breeding,  stock  raising  and  handling  retail  milk 
trade;  general  farm  management;  married;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1268,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


IDEAL  location,  country  club,  fur  and  game 
farm,  fish  lake,  mineral  well,  natural  breed¬ 
ing  grounds,  timber.  C.  M.  EATON,  Cincin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  poultry  farm  for  sale;  capacity, 
2,500  layers;  for  particulars  write  LEWIS  A. 
ROBBINS,  East  Pepperell,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 93-acre  fruit  farm,  famous  Ring¬ 
ing  Hill  fruit  district;  25  acres  in  apples,  stan¬ 
dard  varieties;  two  miles  from  Pottstown;  splen¬ 
did  nearby  markets;  two  horses,  tractor,  power 
sprayer  and  all  crops  and  machinery  included; 
price  $12,000;  apply  at  once.  F.  H.  YARNALL, 
934  Hight  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


FARM,  35  acres,  part  woodland,  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds;  about  1,500  hens.  White  Leghorns; 
about  15  acres  cultivated;  get  full  particulars; 
handy  to  station,  stores.  MR.  JOHN  J.  RYAN, 
Owner,  R.  D.,  Box  47,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. — 117  acres,  18  in  fruit,  bal¬ 
ance  all  under  cultivation,  good  buildings;  one 
mile  from  market.  MRS.  MORTON  MINOT, 
Brockport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent — 112-acre  farm  near  Tren¬ 
ton;  85  acres  tillable,  well  drained;  12  acres 
timber,  some  saw  logs;  two  streams  and  pas¬ 
tures;  12-room  house,  barn,  chicken  houses  and 
wagon  sheds;  beautiful  location,  American  neigh¬ 
borhood,  county  road,  three  miles  from  Penning¬ 
ton  or  Titusville.  Address  H.  U.  BEEBE,  R. 
D.  9,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale,  25  acres  in  town  on  hard  road, 
about  100  rods  to  depot,  post  office  and  school, 
church;  good  house  and  poultry  houses;  $8,500, 
terms.  E.  H.  SHAULIS,  Owner,  Belleview,  Fla. 


WANTED  to  rent  a  small  poultry  farm  capable 
of  wintering  not  over  1,000  laying  fowls; 
state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  MRS. 
MARION  USHER,  Richmond,  Vt. 


WANTED  to  lease,  with  option  of  buying,  poul¬ 
try  farm,  10  acres  or  more;  preferred  north 
of  Virginia.  ROGER  R.  WARD,  General  De¬ 
livery,  DeLand,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Overlooking  beautiful  Washington 
Valley,  about  30  acres,  orchard,  woodland 
and  fields,  with  modern  11-room  house;  vacuum 
steam  heat,  two  tiled  bathrooms  and  tiled 
shower,  running  water  in  two  bedrooms,  lava¬ 
tory  on  first  floor;  suitable  for  home,  Summer 
hotel  or  sanitarium;  also  modern  bungalow 
near  house;  fine  large  tile  roofed  barn;  three- 
car  concrete  garage;  store  house  and  granary; 
poultry  house,  etc.;  also  adjoining  42  acres  with 
five-room  stone  house;  bathroom  and  shower; 
large  enclosed  porch;  hot-air  furnace  and  elec¬ 
tric  light;  apple,  peach  aud  pear  orchards  and 
vineyard;  barn  and  poultry  houses  also  elec¬ 
tric  lighted;  these  places  Will  be  sold  separate¬ 
ly  or  together;  for  further  information  write 
fi.  H.  BOICE,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  or  phone 
him,  Martinsville  206-F-3. 


100-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  for  particulars  address 
BOX  67,  Meadow  Brook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1514-acre  farm,  6  acres  in  bearing 
apples;  ideal  place  for  poultry;  three  crops 
will  pay  for  property;  no  buildings.  OWNER, 
R.  D.  2,  Box  48A,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


F'OR  LEASE  on  shares,  150-acre  dairy  farm  in. 

New  Jersey,  60  miles  from  New  York;  60 
acres  meadow  with  running  water,  balance  good 
Alfalfa  or  grain  land;  farm  well  stocked  and 
lias  good  buildings.  Inquire  of  OWNER,  Box 
814,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  poultry  farm  with  house  iu 
livable  condition,  in  western  part  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  near  manufacturing  city;  can  give  only 
small  cash  payment;  write  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  135  acres,  well  watered,  water  at  house 
and  barn;  three  houses,  large  barns,  stanchions 
35  cows;  65  miles  from  New  York;  telephones; 
three  miles  from  Sheffields,  7c  for  milk;  price 
right,  easy  terms.  T.  F.  HOWELL,  Washing¬ 
ton  ville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres,  2*4  miles  from  Paterson, 
on  good  road;  ground  all  clear,  level,  no 
stones;  make  ideal  place  for  florist,  nurseries, 
garden  or  truck  farming;  must  be  seen  to  bo 
appreciated.  HENRY  PFISTNER,  R.  1,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 102-acre  extra  good  poultry  and 
dairy  farm,  with  extra  good  set  of  buildings 
and  all  equipped;  telephone;  graded  school;  11 
acres  timber;  between  two  State  roads;  poor 
health  reason  for  selling;  will  sell  for  half  its 
value  if  sold  at  once;  write  for  information  if 
interested,  please  don’t  unless  save  agent’s  com¬ 
mission;  near  Towanda,  Pa.  ADVERTISER 
1249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  Pennsylvania  farm,  130  acres,  10  acres 
timber;  good  buildings;  8  cows,  2  horses;  $2,- 
200.  ADVERTISER,  1246,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  modern  house, 
on  double  lot;  large  barn,  excellent  garden; 
price  reasonable.  LAURENCE  E.  CLARK,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  5'i-acre  poultry  farm 
in  town  600  population;  on  James  River,  Surry 
County,  Va. ;  would  exchange  for  property  iu 
Wayne  or  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
1251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GASOLINE  station,  general  store,  two  houses, 
with  land;  sell  together  or  separate;  State 
road;  near  Bridgeport.  E.  SMITH,  Botsford, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — House,  one  acre  land,  junction  two 
county  roads;  good  for  gas  station;  $175. 
BAUER,  Box  92,  Seaford,  Del. 


BROILER  and  pullet  rearing  plant,  7,000  ca¬ 
pacity,  16  acres,  hot-water  brooding  system; 
located  along  concrete  road,  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  seven-room  dwelling,  electric  lights,  liot- 
water  heat,  gravity  water  system  supplies  house 
and  every  pen  of  poultry  house;  two-car  garage, 
all  buildings  new  this  Spring;  new  poultry 
equipment;  on  account  of  ill  health  will  sac¬ 
rifice  to  quick  buyer;  this  advertisement  will 
appear  once  only;  price  $9,500.  ADVERTISER 
1259,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE  County  hill  farm,  $2,500,  $1,000 
down;  suitable  dairy,  sheep,  poultry;  110  acres, 
buildings,  good  water.  ADVERTISER  1256, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  farm,  good  7-room  house, 
fair  basement  barn,  2  good  henhouses,  good 
water;  this  little  farm  is  located  four  miles 
from  the  largest  shoe  factories  in  the  world; 
price  $2,500.  JAY  E.  HOADLEY,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  wanted  in  Jersey,  less  than  50  miles 
from  New  York,  50  acres  or  more;  one  in  use 
or  abandoned,  suitable  general  farming  and 
dairying;  prefer  one  with  running  brook  or 
lake  on  property,  also  a  good-sized  woodlot; 
price  about  $5,0')0-$6.000;  in  exchange  for  my  8- 
room  frame  house  and  3-car  garage;  have  all 
city  improvements;  30  minutes  to  New  York 
by  two  railroads,  trolley,  busses  or  auto;  suit¬ 
able  commuting  family;  most  any  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  professional;  value  $12,000.  Address 
OWNER,  26  W.  Fort  Lee  Road,  Bogota,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — A  100-acre  dairy  farm  producing 
grade  A  milk  for  the  New  York  City  market; 
located  within  one-quarter  mile  of  milk  plant; 
this  farm  is  in  one  of  the  best  dairying  sections 
of  the  East,  on  an  improved  highway  and  con¬ 
venient  to  grade  and  high  schools;  all  build¬ 
ings  in  good  condition;  situated  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  it  offers  many  attractions  for  Sum¬ 
mer  boarders,  if  desired;  this  farm,  together 
With  stock,  is  being  sold  to  settle  an  estate  and 
is  not  listed  with  brokers;  it  offers  an  exception¬ 
al  opportunity;  for  further  details  write,  AN¬ 
DREWS  &  ELLIS,  Attorneys  at  Law,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  — -  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  3  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  delivered  third  zone; 
60-lb.  can  buckwheat,  $6  here.  EDWARD  RED- 
DOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


MISSING  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  since  July 
31,  Paul  Sedgwick  Hagan,  32,  six  feet,  stout, 
weight  230,  hair  dark,  eyes  brown,  face  chubby; 
trained  nurse,  strong;  no  motive  known;  infor¬ 
mation  earnestly  requested.  BOX  141,  Ballston, 
Virginia. 


FIXE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FALL  and  Winter  apples  for  sale;  sprayed 
fruit;  also  maple  syrup.  GRANTSVILLR 
HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


HOXEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here,  clover-buckwheat  mixed,  $6.50;  buckwheat, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Light,  60  lbs.,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6 
here;  light,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1  pre¬ 
paid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wilawana, 
Pa. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower’’  extracted, 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.20,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WONDERV1EW  extracted  honey  for  your  hot 
cakes,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails  pre¬ 
paid  _  third  zone,  $1.  OSCAR  WOOBRUFF, 
Towa'nda,  Pa. 


MILKING  machine  patents  and  business  for 
sale — On  account  of  the  death  of  the  pioneer 
milking  machine  inventor  and  manufacturer, 
William  M.  Mehring,  I  will  sell  at  private  sale 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  patents,  forms 
and  molds,  stock  in  trade  both  of  completed 
milkers  and  parts,  and  the  good  will  of  the 
late  William  M.  Mehring;  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to  MRS.  BESSIE  D.  MEHRING, 
Keymar,  Md.,  or  to  Theo.  F.  Brown,  Attorney- 
at-Law,  Westminster,  Md. 


UNPOLISHED  or  natural  brown  table  rice;  100 
pounds  fancy  whole  grain  in  double  sacks, 
$7.50  here.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Farmer,  Box  92, 
Katy,  Texas. 


LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  $8  per  hundred;  25  lbs. 

express  paid,  $3.75.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS, 
Salem,  Ore. 


HONEY — Clover,  $7.50  per  60-lb.  can;  amber 
clover  $6.60;  buckwheat,  $6;  clover  comb,  $5 
for  24  sections;  light  weights,  $3.50;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed;  f.o.b.  here.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Winter  apples,  Greenings,  Bald¬ 
wins,  Hubbardsons,  Newtown  Pippins;  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail.  Write  RAY  CARLSON,  German¬ 
town,  N.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  GO-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2  delivered. 
ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  prepaid,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  lbs., 
$2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80,  extracted.  ARTHUR 
JEWELL,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  early,  15  hand-painted  Christmas  or 
birthday  cards,  $1;  sample,  10  cents.  MRS. 
L.  G.  WINANS,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


HOME-GROWN  paper-shell  pecans,  delivered 
at  your  door  for  75  cents  per  pound;  all  nuts 
large  size;  shipped  in  bags  of  five  to  25  pounds; 
send  money  order  or  check  with  order.  H.  F. 
DIXON,  Ellaville,  6a. 


BUCKWHEAT,  25  tons,  $1.95  per  ewt.  SHEEP- 
HEAD  FARMS,  Esperanee,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  see 
a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  LILA  PRICE. 
Russell,  N.  Y. 


PURE  maple  syrup,  guaranteed;  shipped  in  6- 
gal.  case,  $2  a  gal.  JOHN  J.  KURTZ,  Mid- 
dlefield,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Carloads  eordwood,  no  pine.  JAGER, 
Eatoutown,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Grandfather  clock;  no  objection  if 
not  in  working  order;  WHITE,  20  Congress  St.. 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ford  motor  for  sawing  wood  with 
belt  and  pulley;  good  condition;  $25.  OSCAR 
BEESMER,  R.  D.  2,  Box  56,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 'Blue  Hen  mammoth  incubators;  one 
single  deck,  7,200-egg;  one  double  deck,  14,000 
also  one  Hall  2,400-egg;  good  running  or¬ 
der;  will  sell  for  about  half  price.  J.  A.  STEV¬ 
ENSON,  Marshfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Kieffer  pears,  hand  picked,  $1  per 
bushel,  EMIL  KLEIN,  East  Moriches,  N,  Y. 
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A  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PORCELAIN  ENAMEL 


- — - — -TO 

RANGES 


W.  S.  Dewing 
Pres. 


Gas 


Stoves 


ew  Kalamazoo  Book 

of  Factory  Prices 

Introducing'  Sensational 

IJear  Quarantee 

Reduced  Prices 

Buy  Direct— Save  >/3  to  l/2 

on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces— 200  STYLES  AND  SIZES 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Book 

Today— FREE 

Here  it  is — fresh  from  the  press — the  newest  and  greatest 
of  Kalamazoo  books.  You’ll  find  in  this  free  catalog  over 
200  styles  and  sizes — a  greater  variety  than  you  will  find 
in  20  big  stores — including  the  newest  in  heating  stoves, 
gas  stoves,  coal  and  wood  ranges,  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges,  furnaces,  both  pipe  and  one-register  type,  oil 
stoves ;  also  many  porcelain  enamel  ranges  in  delft  blue 
and  pearl  gray  illustrated  in  actual  colors.  And 
mahogany  porcelain  enamel  heating  stoves. 


Heating 

Stoves 


Beautiful 
Porcelain  Enamel 
Ranges 

You  will  admire  the  sparkling 
beauty  of  the  new  colorful  Kala- 
mazoo>  Porcelain  Enamel  ranges 
and  heating  stoves — as  easy  to 
clean  as  a  china  dish.  Every¬ 
where  these  attractive  ranges 
and  mahogany  heating  stoves  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  plain 
black  stoves  and  ranges.  You  will 
never  know  how  charming  your 
kitchen  can  be  until  you  brighten 
it  with  a  Kalamazoo  Porcelain 

Enamel  range.  Kalamazoo  leads  all 
others  in  the  quality  and  beauty  of  these 
ranges.  Our  business  on  these  ranges  in¬ 
creased  over  300%  last  year.  The  long- 
lasting  enamel  is  baked  on  in  our  own 
enameling  plant.  Full  descriptions  and 
illustrations  in  actual  color  in  this  new 
book.  Mail  coupon  today  for  your  copy. 


new 


5-Year  Guarantee  Bond 

Kalamazoo  in  this  new  book  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionizes  all  stove, 
range  and  furnace  selling  policies 
and  brings  straight  to  you  the 
most  sensational  guarantee  of 
quality  ever  written.  Now  for  the 
first  time  in  this  catalog  or  any 
other  catalog  or  any  store,  you 
are  offered  a  5-year  guarantee 
on  all  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces 
against  defects  in  material  and 
workmanship. 


G 


Saved 

$24.00 


Kalamazoo  Facts 

24  Hour  Shipments 
30  Days  Trial 
600,000  Customers 
26  Years  in  Business 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 
Cash  or  Easy  Payments 
360  Days  Approval  Test 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Above  All  Else — Quality 

Make  a  Triple  Saving  on  a 
Kalamazoo  Furnace 

1.  You  make  a  big  saving  on  the  price  of  the  furnace  itself, 

2.  You  make  a  big  saving  in  fuel  every  month.  Received  your 

3.  You  save  the  cost  of  installation  because  Kalamazoo  Prfnce  Tange 

free  plans  and  free  service  eliminate  entirely  any  diffi-  several  weeks 
culties  of  installation.  ago— surprised 

to  see  how  soon 

Use  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or  furnace  for  30  days  trial  in  your  own  8ot  here.  My 
home.  No  one  can  tell  you  what  a  stove  or  furnace  is  like  until  wife  u  s  e  d  it 
they  actually  use  it.  Convince  yourself.  Isn’t  that  fair?  Just  mail  since>  every 
the  coupon  and  get  the  facts.  Thousands  have  put  up  their  furnaces  daF  and  says 
themselves  in  a  few  hours  time.  You  can,  too.  it  is  the  best 

range  she  ever 
used.  To  heat 

P  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  | 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Manufacturers  fuel,  it  can’t  be 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  beat. 'We  saved 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  new  FREE  catalog.  I  on  it6  Must  also 

am  interested  in  ranges  □  heating  stoves  □  gas  stoves  □  thank  you  for 

combination  gas  and  coal  ranges  □  furnaces  Q  (Check  honest  dealing 
article  in  which  you  are  interested.)  & 

Your  customer, 

Adolph  Turek, 

Name . . .  Foster,  Neb. 

Pipe  or  Pipeless 

Address .  Furnaces 

P  city . State _  - . i  *59“ 


Reduced  Factory  Prices 

And  right  on  top  of  this  annouce- 
ment,  Kalamazoo  makes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  price  reduction  on  all 
stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces.  Just 
as  our  unrivaled  quality  permits 
us  to  give  you  a  broad  gauged  5- 
year  guarantee,  our  tremendous 
increase  in  business — a  business 
which  has  practically  doubled  in 
enables  us  through  bigger  pro¬ 
duction  and  greater  buying  power  to  slash 
prices.  In  this  book  you  are  getting  values 
hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  stove  and  furnace 
industry.  You  actually  save  J/3  to  T/2  by 
doing  business  with  this  great  13 -acre  factory. 

Saved  $69.00  on  Furnace 


600,000  Customers 

You  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo- 
direct-to-you  for  26  years.  You 
have  seen  our  advertisements  be¬ 
fore.  If  you  have  never  answered 
one,  answer  this  one  by  all  means. 
Clip  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page.  Mail  today.  Thousands 
of  extra  copies  of  this  catalog  have 
been  printed.  Everybody  will 
want  one.  Kalamazoo  customers 
saved  over  $1,000,000  by  buying 
direct  from  the  factory  last  year. 
There  are  now  600,000  pleased 
Kalamazoo  customers  and  this 
great  army  is  growing  by  the 
thousands  each  year. 


Ranges 


75 


up 


3  years- 


Our  Kalamazoo  Pipeless  furnace  keeps  every 
nook  and  corner  of  our  home,  which  is  a  6- 
room  house,  comfortable  all  winter.  We  saved 
$69.00  on  the  wint  er’s  supply  of  coal  and  gas. 

J.  H.  Bowman,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 
30  days  trial— 360  days 
Approval  Test 

You  can  buy  a  Kalamazoo  stove 
as  low  as  $3.00  down,  $3.00 
monthly.  You  can  get  30  days 
trial  in  your  home  and  360  days 
approval  test.  In  addition  to  our 
5-year  guarantee  our  $100,000 
bank  bond  guarantee  is  a  promise 
of  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

24-Hour  Shipments 

Kalamazoo  is  near  to  everywhere,  24-hour 
shipping  service  saves  your  time !  Kala¬ 
mazoo  is  the  largest  stove,  range  and  furnace  company 
in  the  world  selling  direct  from  factory  to  family. 

Above  all  else— Quality 

Remember  this,  Kalamazoo  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  af  stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces. 
We  build  in  large  quantities  and  sell  in  large 
quantities.  Isn’t  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
you  can  get  better  quality  at  lower  prices 
from  a  factory  whose  sole  interest  is  in  mak¬ 
ing  stoves  and  furnaces  than  you  can  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  ?  Prove  it  yourself. 
Send  for  this  catalog  today.  Compare  the 
quality,  beauty,  weight  and  size  of  Kalamazoo 
products  with  others.  Don’t  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  buying  elsewhere  before  you  do  this. 
Simply  write  your  name  in  the  coupon  below. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Avenue  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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The  Problem  of  the  Wayside  Market 

A  Report  From  One  of  the  Best 
Both  Darkness  and  Sunshine  in  it 


ERSONAL  EXPERIENCE— Wayside 
markets  and  selling  at  the  roadside 
by  farmers,  growers,  fakers  and 
others,  is  a  large  and  varied  subject, 
with  many  ramifications,  and  so 
many  possibilities  of  success  or  fail¬ 
ure.  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin,  and  yet  I  feel 
I  should  be  in  a  position  to  state  many  facts  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  subject,  as  well  as  opinions.  I  am  a 
farmer  working  the  soil,  and  living  from  its  prod¬ 
uct,  which  I  have  sold  myself  to  the  best  advantage 
according  to  my  knowledge  for  the  past  24  years. 
This  has  taken  me  through  many  different  methods, 


are  not  hard  to  look  at.  We  also  have  some  one  of 
neat  appearance  to  wait  upon  any  who  stop  at  all 
times.  We  sell  our  own  stuff  almost  entirely,  al¬ 
though  if  we  run  short  of  anything  the  people  seem 
to  be  looking  for  or  do  not  have  it  we  sell  for  our 
neighbors.  We  probably  grow  more  varieties  of 
fruit,  etc.  in  commercial  quantity  than  anyone  in 
Columbia  County,  and  possibly  in  the  entire  country. 
All  this  is  set  forth,  not  in  a  boastful  spirit,  but  in¬ 
stead  to  show  we  are  really  in  a  position  equalled  by 
few,  if  any,  for  this  roadside  selling,  and  that  if  it 
be  a  desirable  and  profitable  business  venture  any¬ 
where  it  ought  to  be  here. 


talking  of  economy  or  business  management,  yet  it 
should  be  considered.  It  is  not  good  business,  even 
if  you  have  some  surplus,  and  not  much  to  do,  to 
sell  a  dollar's  worth  of  stuff  and  time  for  50  cents, 
yet  many  are  doing  just  that,  at  the  roadside.  To 
those  who  believe  great  quantities  of  all  kinds  of 
products  can  be  sold  I  will  say,  that  is  true  some¬ 
times,  or  perhaps  I  might  better  say,  occasionally. 
For  example,  if  some  one  has  had  a  little  early  corn, 
you  might  get  20  inquiries  for  it  in  one  day;  then 
if  in  a  few  days  you  have  some  and  believe  every¬ 
body  wants  it  and  you  get  2,000  ears  ready  for  a 
Sunday  and  do  not  sell  more  than  a  few  hundred. 


A  Successful  Wayside  Market  on  an  Eastern  Ncio  York  Farm.  Fig.  9S3 


from  the  market  basket  on  the  arm  and  balance 
shipped  to  commission  men,  running  by  truck  to 
market,  etc.,  down  to  the  present  time,  where  part 
of  it  is  sold  at  the  roadside  market,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  disposed  of  in  many  ways  as  seems  most 
desirable. 

ATTRACTIVE  EQUIPMENT.— We  have  run  the 
market  now  for  four  years.  It  represents  an  outlay 
of  between  $2,000  and  $3,000.  We  have  an  admitted¬ 
ly  attractive  place  on  one  of  the  heaviest  traveled 
highways  in  the  State  (27-ft.  concrete),  with  abund¬ 
ant  room  for  any  number  of  cars  up  to  30  or  40  on 
both  sides  of  the  concrete;  parking  room  and  tables 
for  those  who  want  to  lunch,  shady  places  to  lounge, 
rest  rooms,  electric  light,  running  water  and  many 
kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers  generally  growing.  It  is 
also  directly  opposite  the  house  and  grounds  which 


GETTING  DOWN  TO  BUSINESS.— Most  people 
start  out  with  entirely  erroneous  ideas  about  the 
whole  business,  though  not  all  by  any  means  err 
along  the  same  line.  Some  believe  (due  to  stories 
told)  unlimited  quantities  of  almost  anything  can  be 
sold ;  others  that  it  is  a  place  to  dispose  of  culls, 
while  still  others  believe  profits  are  enormous.  Others 
again,  especially  buyers,  think  stuff  should  be  sold 
in  retail  quantity  at  wholesale  prices.  As  this  is 
to  apply  to  those  who  grow  their  own  stuff  in  rather 
large  quantities  it  immediately  eliminates  those  who 
put  a  gas  tank  in  the  dooryard,  buy  a  box  of  cigars, 
a  pound  of  frankfurters,  and  a  bushel  of  cider  ap¬ 
ples,  and  settle  complacently  down  to  an  easy  living, 
also  those  who  have  a  few  quarts  of  cherries  or 
berries  for  the  children  to  play  with. 

GOOD  MANAGEMENT.— To  many  there  is  no  use 


it  may  be  more  of  a  tragedy  than  joke.  Of  course 
you  will  sell  a  lot  all  the  time  from  certain  view¬ 
points.  It  will  not  seem  a  lot  to  you,  however,  if 
you  are  picking  10  to  20  crates  per  day,  and  find 
someone  sitting  along  the  road  all  day  has  sold  one 
or  two  crates  at  two  cents  per  quart  more  than  you 
get  for  the  rest  when  you  take  them  to  market,  as 
you  must. 

BIG  STORIES. — You  do,  of  course,  hear  some  won¬ 
derful  stories,  most  of  which,  if  you  trace  them, 
prove  to  be  quite  different  from  what  you  had  sup¬ 
posed.  About  a  year  ago  a  daily  paper  stated  that 
a  certain  man  had  sold  his  entire  cherry  and  apple 
crop  along  the  road.  The  facts  in  the  matter  were, 
his  cherry  crop  Avas  borne  on  two  trees,  while  a 
huckster  bought  practically  his  whole  apple  crop  in 
a  lump,  and  trucked  them  to  the  city.  Another  told 
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of  having  sold  nearly  100  bushels  of  apples  along 
the  road  on  a  Sunday-.  What  really  happened  was 
that  they  took  an  order  fpr  a  number  of  barrels  of 
Winter  apples  when  they  picked  them.  The  best 
story  to  date,  however,  is  one  told  to  me,  in  perfect 
honesty,  of  a  girl  who  had  sold  a  certain  number  of 
dollars  worth  of  sweet  cider  bv  the  glass  in  one  day, 
as  a  man  made  it  on  the  spot.  This  upon  figuring 
proved  to  be  at  least  an  amount  six  times  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  the  press,  and  the  girl  would  have  had  to. wait 
upon  a  carload  of  five  people  each  minute  for  more 
than  10  hours.  We,  too,  might  tell  some  big-sound¬ 
ing  stories.  We  certainly  have  our  big  days  (ap¬ 
parently  at  least),  as  almost  anyone  living  within 
passing  distance  of  our  place  can  testify,  10  to  40 
cars  around  not  being  uncommon.  / 

COST  OF  THE  INVESTMENT.— Most  people  do 
not  take  into  consideration,  however,  the  cost  of 
this  operation.  There  is  interest  on  investment,  up¬ 
keep,  depreciation,  electric  power  and  lights,  ice, 
water  tax,  and  the  time  of  two  people,  which  go 
steadily  on  whether  there  be  any  business  or  not, 
with  as  much  as  four  extra  workers  on  busy  days. 
This,  of  course,  must  all  be  paid,  not  out  of  sales, 
but  what  you  get  above  marketing  in  other  ways. 
Otherwise  it  will  have  cost  money  to  wait  upon  a 
public,  many  of  whom  are  strangers.  And  that 
brings  us  to  another  phase  of  the  subject — prices. 

PRICES. — One  will  never  know  how  many  queer 
people  there  are  in  the  world,  nor  what  miserable 
stuff  he  grows,  nor  how  unreasonable  his  prices,  un¬ 
til  he  starts  selling  at  the  I’oadside.  Nevertheless 
selling  retail  quantities  at  wholesale  prices,  beside 
being  absolutely  impossible  from  an  economic  and 
business  standpoint,  is  unfair  to  oneself  and  every 
other  grower,  and  must  positively  ruin  the  entire 
agriculture  of  our  country  if  carried  out  on  a  suffi¬ 
cient  scale,  and  to  an  ultimate  conclusion.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  wayside  markets  seem  to  be 
legion,  the  great  bulk  of  stuff  must  always  be  sold 
through  city  channels.  For  example,  as  to  what 
would  happen,  and  does  happen,  we  will  take  cher¬ 
ries.  A  lady  rides  along,  seeing  them  at  10c  per 
quart.  The  next  day  she  goes  in  to  the  store.  Her 
storekeeper  wants  her  to  buy  some  at  13c.  She  tells 
him  she  can  buy  them  at  roadside  for  10c.  Multiply 
this  case  by  20.  The  next  day  20  grocers  inform 
the  growers  they  can't  handle  any  cherries  unless 
they  can  buy  to  sell  for  10c,  so  the  price  goes  to  ,$2.50. 
The  grower  says,  “Well,  if  I  can  get  but  $2.50  in  the 
market  we  might  as  well  sell  what  we  can  for  Sc.” 
Then  the  same  thing  starts  over,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  markets  are  demoralized.  What  is  true  of  cher¬ 
ries  is  true  of  about  all  other  products.  In  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion  there  is  no  one  thing  that  has  played  a 
greater  part  in  affecting  adversely  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  than  wayside  selling,  ■without  thought 
or  logic.  Can  anyone  imagine  what  would  happen 
if  manufacturers  of  any  line  of  goods  suddenly  de¬ 
cided  the  thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  start  selling 
their  goods  direct  to  the  consumer,  for  just  what 
they  ■were  getting  wholesale?  What  would  become 
of  the  portion  they  did  not  sell  that  way?  Would 
dealers  be  willing  to  take  them  at  the  same  price, 
and  if  they  did,  would  the  public  be  willing  to  pay 
the  dealers  an  increased  price  or  would  it  just  hang 
around  unsold?  If  you  have  ever  asked  a  person 
$1  for  a  bushel  of  choice  apples,  after  he  has  been 
riding  past  hundreds  of  bushels  marked  25  to  50c, 
ex  en  though  they  may  have  been  hardly  fit  for  cider, 
and  listened  to  his  line  of  reasoning  you  may  get 
what  I  mean.  Then  if  you  want  a  further  lesson  in 
psychology,  tell  them  you,  too,  have  some  good  sec¬ 
onds  or  B  grade  for  almost  any  price,  and  see  how 
many  will  even  look  at  them.  They  want  the  best, 
but  at  the  lowest  price.  With  us  at  least  there  is 
very  small  sale  for  second  grade  stuff,  except  in 
time  of  scarcity  and  high  prices,  when  it  sells  readi¬ 
ly  everywhere. 

SELLING  CELLS.— I  have  had  many  visits  and 
inquiries  from  people  extending  from  Maine  to  Wash¬ 
ington  State  about  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  wayside  markets,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many 
of  them  are  large  growers  who  want  a  place  to  get 
rid  of  their  culls,  and  believe  it  would  be  easy  to  do 
so  at  the  roadside.  They  cannot  seem  to  realize 
there  is  generally  an  abundance  of  culls  in  every 
market  mostly  available  to  everyone,  and  at  very 
low  prices.  Why  should  people  ride  all  over  the 
country,  and  pay  good  prices  for  them?  The  answer 
is  they  do  not,  and  never  will.  Another  false  idea 
about  selling  is  that  nearly  all  people  traveling  are 
looking  to  buy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thousands  and 
thousands  leave  home  every  week  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  for  a  trip  or  outing,  hoping  they  will  not  have 
to  buy  anything  on  the  trip  except  possibly  gas  and 
oil.  They  prepare  before  they  start,  and  do  not  stop 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  stay  as  long  as  they 


can,  and  return  the  same  way.  They  have  no  time 
on  these  trips  to  shop. 

SATISFYING  CUSTOMERS.— The  wayside  mar¬ 
ket  business,  like  any  other  business,  is  dependent 
for  success  upon  a  steady  return  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  in  sufficient  number  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance.  Of  course  the  only 
way  to  get  this  is  to  have  something  in  each  contact 
which  makes  an  appeal  to  them  to  return,  the  most 
potent  of  which  is  a  good  article  at  a  fair  price,  not 
necessarily  a  low  price.  This  was  well  illustrated 
last  night  when  I  asked  a  lady  $1  for  a  12-quart 
basket  of  selected  apples.  Her  companion  protested 
it  was  a  “horrible”  price.  Her  answer  was  most 
emphatic.  “It  is  not.  I  had  some  of  these  last  year 
and  I  would  rather  have  this  than  two  bushels  of  the 
stuff  you  have  in  mind.”  Next  to  that  comes  honest 
dealing.  Try  to  have  the  bottom  good  as  the  top, 
show  your  customer,  if  a  new  one,  what  they  are 
getting.  Next  time  you  won’t  have  to.  Courteous 
treatment  and  a  sufficient  line;  if  you  have  one 
thing  to  sell,  and  someone  else  has  20,  theoretically 
at  least,  you  must  spend  the  same  amount  of  time 
to  do  one-twentietli  the  business. 

SUMMING  UP. — Is  there  a  chance  for  profit  in 
wayside  markets  in  the  future?  I  believe  there  is 
for  some,  though  it  may  get  worse  for  a  time.  There 
must  be  a  great  readjustment.  There  was  no  more 
warrant  at  the  beginning  for  every  house  to  sell 


Mile.  Lenglen  Samples  an  American  Dish.  Fig.  9S6 


farm  products  than  gi’oceries  or  meat.  Those  who 
cannot  make  it  pay  must  fade  out  of  the  picture,  and 
only  those  who  have  best  location  and  equipment, 
and  who  produce  a  large  variety  of  good  products, 
with  competent  help  to  sell  it,  will  survive.  Run  as 
a  business,  and  prefei’ably  separate  from  the  farm, 
with  good  business  management,  and  not  as  an 
added  expense  for  selling  for  the  same  or  a  smaller 
price  than  they  now  receive  they  should  grow 
sti*onger.  Such  enterprises  should  be  a  soui’ce  of 
profit  to  the  owner  and  a  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

New  York.  wm.  hotaling. 


A  Tennis  Champion — And  Baked  Beans 

S  a  rule  Tixe  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  greatly  interested 
in  the  various  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  come 
across  the  Atlantic  to  show  off  before  Americans. 
We  never  stand  in  the  rain  (or  in  the  sunshine)  to 
see  them  pass  by.  The  yelling  crowds  that  line  the 
sidewalks  when  these  notables  pass  up  Bi'oadway 
seem  to  us  evidence  of  a  new  and  subservient  spirit 
on  the  part  of  Americans  that  does  not  look  prom¬ 
ising  for  the  future.  The  average  American  ought 
to  have  enough  to  do  earning  his  own  living  without 
spending  his  time  at  cheap  hero  woi’ship.  Most  of 
these  so-called  notables  appear  to  come  here  not  for 
any  great  love  of  our  country,  but  for  the  sake  of 
making  some  extra  money  or  gaining  extra  power. 
This  may  mean  arrangements  for  a  great  national 
loan  or  the  price  of  admission  to  some  soil  of  show — 
all  the  way  from  reading  a  lecture — often  contain¬ 
ing  an  ill-concealed  sneer  at  our  institutions — to 
knocking  a  tennis  ball  around  a  court.  They  are  all 
after  good  American  dollars  in  some  form — iu  ex¬ 
change  for  the  brief  pleasure  of  their  polite  society. 
Now  and  then  these  notables  unconsciously  do  some¬ 
thing  worth  while — something  that  may  help  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Then  we  like  to  picture  them.  That  is  why  we 
repi’int  the  picture  of  Mile.  Lenglen  from  the  New 
York  Times.  She  is  represented  as  eating  a  plate  of 
good  old-fashioned  pork  and  beans — with  a  glass  of 
milk  at  the  side.  The  expression  on  her  face  does 
not  indicate  great  “joy  at  the  banquet,”  but  the 
human  face  is  a  mask  at  best,  and  this  may  be 
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seme  stage  expression.  At  any  rate  the  view  of  this 
well-remembered  dish  makes  one  feel  like  drop  pin- 
the  formal  Suzanne  and  adopting  the  more  familiar 
name  of  Susan  or  even  Susie  or  Sue.  For  such  is 
the  humanizing  effect  of  baked  beans !  At  any  rate 
she  will  help  put  an  excellent  class  of  food  into 
polite  society  and  advertise  the  strength-giving  qual¬ 
ities  of  pure  milk.  To  make  the  picture  complete 
there  ought  to  be  a  slice  of  brown  bread  and  a 
baked  apple  in  the  picture!  Right  now  we  need  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  cornmeal  and  apples 
and  surely  America  has  been  kind  enough  to  Mile! 
Lenglen  to  warrant  her  in  helping  make  these  foods 
fashionable. 


Physicians’  Fees 

Last  Spring  I  engaged  a  neighborhood  doctor  for  a 
maternity  case,  on  the  recommendation  of  neighbors 
who  had  previously  engaged  him.  Each  one  paid  him 
Ids  fee  of  $35.  This  was  our  seventh  child  and  figur¬ 
ing  what  all  my  neighbors  paid  1  did  not  ask  him 
about  his  fee.  As  my  neighbors  are  better  off  financial¬ 
ly  I  did  not  expect  him  to  charge  us  any  more.  When 
he  sent  us  the  bill  for  $50  I  mailed  him  $35  and  asked 
why  he  charged  us  more.  His  answer  was  that  his 
patients  did  not  set  his  fees  and  he  returned  receipt 
with  balance  $15.  Yesterday  I  received  a  sight  draft. 

I  do  not  owe  him  $50;  according  to  his  bill  it  would 
be  $15.  How  often  must  a  doctor  go  to  see  his  pa¬ 
tients  in  confinement  cases  according  to  law?  He  had 
to  go  to  my  next  door  neighbor  every  day  for  two  weeks 
for  $35,  and  to  us  he  only  made  three  calls  in  all.  Has 
he  a  right  to  charge  me  so  much  more?  j.  d. 

HERE  are  no  legal  fees,  within  which  a  physi¬ 
cian  or  surgeon  must  set  his  charges,  and  there 
are  no  specified  numbers  of  visits  which  he  must 
make  under  varying  circumstances.  The  physician 
undertaking  the  care  of  a  patient  is  under  legal  ob¬ 
ligation  to  give  the  care  and  exercise  the  skill  com¬ 
mon  to  the  members  of  the  profession  in  the  locality 
in  which  he  practices,  and  he  may  not  withdraw 
from  the  care  of  the  patient,  which  he  has  once 
undertaken,  without  giving  the  family  due  notice  of 
his  intention  to  do  so  and  time  in  which  to  procure 
a  substitute.  Otherwise,  he  is  at  liberty  to  charge 
what  he  pleases,  and  he  is  usually  governed  by  the 
custom  in  his  localitj’,  modified  by  what  he  con¬ 
siders  any  special  skill  and  reputation  which  he  may 
possess  as  entitling  him  to. 

From  your  statement,  I  judge  that  you  consider 
your  physician’s  charges  as  being  $15  too  much.  I 
do  not  know,  of  course,  what  considerations  induced 
this  physician  to  chai-ge  $50  rather  than  the  $35  that 
you  expected,  consequently  I  cannot  judge  of  the 
reasonableness  of  his  fee ;  $50,  nowadays,  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  an  exorbitant  charge  for  attendance  upon  a 
confinement  case,  even  by  some  physicians  who,  for¬ 
merly,  were  glad  to  get  $15.  In  yeaixs  gone  by,  $10 
was  a  common  charge,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
physicians  in  each  community  bitterly  contesting  for 
the  privilege  of  serving  the  family. 

Those  “good  old  days”  are  gone.  When  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  of  middle-aged  and  elderly  physicians 
has  disappeared,  as  it  is  rapidly  doing,  those  days 
will  be  but  a  memory  of  the  older  inhabitants.  Com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  there  are  no  young  men  now 
fitting  themselves  to  become  country  physicians.  The 
few  there  are  who  can  afford  the  time  and  expense 
of  a  medical  education  are  looking  forward  to  an 
easier  and  more  satisfactoi’y  life.  Within  the  life¬ 
time  of  physicians  now  pi'acticing,  the  course  in 
medical  college  has  changed  from  two  years  of  “lec¬ 
tures,”  each  year  six  months  in  duration,  to  seven 
years  of  school  and  hospital  training,  each  year  be¬ 
ing  at  least  nine  months  long.  Where,  fonnerly,  a 
common  school  education  was  sufficient  for  the  be¬ 
ginner,  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  are  now 
required.  The  cost,  which  was  formerly  computed 
in  hundreds  of  dollars,  has  now  gone  into  the  thou¬ 
sands.  The  country  physician  is  disappearing  and 
he  is  being  encouraged  to  go.  Pay  him  reasonable 
fees  while  he  stays,  he  will  not  be  with  you  long. 

You  would  probably  be  surprised  to  know  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  in  only  what  can  now  be  called  com¬ 
fortable  cii’cumstances  who  feel  obliged  to  set  aside 
from  $500  to  $1,000  for  necessary  expenses  when  a 
child  is  to  be  born  to  them.  Hospital  care,  trained 
nursing,  physicians  of  reputation  and  luxuries  un¬ 
known  to  our  forefathers  cause  the  costs  to  mount. 
Fashion  lias  also  much  to  do  with  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  better  care  is  now  given  both  mother  and 
child,  and  that  precious  lives  are  saved  that  for¬ 
merly  were  lost,  but  at  a  cost  financially  that  will 
seem  staggering  to  those  of  an  older  genei*ation.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  all  this  can  end  save  in  the 
taking  over  by  the  State  of  the  medical  care  of  its 
citizens,  so-called  “State  medicine.”  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  efforts  of  the  State  toward  this  end  are 
being  constantly  extended ;  it  is  not  easy  to  predict 
the  final  result  of  a  growing  and  encouraged  de¬ 
pendence  upon  public  care.  M.  b.  d. 
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A  Vermont  Potato  Crop 


rfMITS  is  to  be  a  potato  story.  It  involves  a  fer- 
1  tilizer  agent  who  went  back  to  an  abandoned 
f  irm,  a  big  crop  of  potatoes  and  a  good-sized  profit. 
We  admit” that  it  reads  like  a  land  agent’s  story, 
)mt  mir  readers  who  live  by  the  scene  of  action  as- 
sure  us  that  the  story  is  true. 

Randolph,  Vermont,  is  located  in  Orange  County. 
Many  people  who  live  in  milder  parts  of  the  country 
and  know  very  little  about  New  England,  would  very 
likely  tell  you  that  a  farm  in  Orange  County  would 
l,e  very  much  like  a  lemon,  but  some  of  us  would  be 
verv  willing  to  take  a  dozen  lemons  if  they  turned 
out'  as  this  farm  did.  The  story  is  that  Frank  E. 
Kidder  has  been  a  farmer  off  and  on  for  some  years, 


and  is  also  an  agent  for  fertilizers.  He  knows  how 
to  raise  potatoes,  and  last  year  he  took  eight  acres 
0f  sod  and  turned  off  about  2,500  bushels  of  certi¬ 
fied  tubers  which  he  sold  at  a  good  price.  This  year, 
lie  made  up  his  mind  to  do  a  little  better,  although 
most  of  the  experts  in  the  country  advised  cutting 
down  the  crop.  Mr.  Kidder  bought  a  hill  farm,  if 
vou  know  what  that  is.  It  had  not  been  tilled  for 


was  used  and  three  or  four  inches  of  fresh  soil  was 
thrown  up  over  the  plants  which  made  them  7  in. 
or  more  under  cover.  The  crop  was  cultivated  three 
times,  the  last  time  just  before  blooming,  and  as  late 
as  the  cultivator  could  get  through  the  tops.  No 
hand  hoeing  of  any  kind  was  attempted.  When  the 
vines  reached  a  fair  size,  the  field  was  thoroughly 
rogued.  That  would  be  a  new  one  to  many  of  our 
growers,  but  it  means  that  a  man  with  a  good  eye 
for  potato  vines  went  through  the  field  and  ripped 
out  every  plant  that  showed  any  tendency  toward 
'disease  or  which  did  not  quite  come  up  to  the  true 
type  of  Green  Mountain.  Two  experts  were  used  on 
this  work,  which  required  a  total  of  G4  hours.  The 
whole  field  was  sprayed  five  times,  using  a  mixture 
of  10  lbs.  of  blue  vitriol,  10  lbs.  of  good  lime  and  1 
lb.  of  Paris  green  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The  spray¬ 
er  used  covers  four  rows  at  a  time. 

P»riefly  stated,  that  was  the  work  put  into  this 
field.  Experts  from  the  University  of  Vermont  went 
through  the  field  several  times  hunting  for  a  sign 
of  disease  or  plants  that  were  not  true  to  name. 
Digging  began  October  4  and  was  kept  up  until  they 


and  the  field  planted  again  to  potatoes.  To  this  20- 
acre  field  will  be  added  next  year  the  remaining  12 
acres  of  the  meadow  which  will  make  32  acres  all 
told. 

We  believe  that  this  story  is  true,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  statement  of  what  can  be  done  on  an  old 
farm  in  New  England*  Let  no  one  think,  however, 
that  it  is  an  easy  job  to  exchange  a  worn  automobile 
for  a  farm  and  then  turn  out  $16,000  to  $18,000  in  a 
crop  the  first  year.  That  is  where  the  brains  and 
experience  come  in.  Chemists  have  analyzed  the 
human  body.  They  have  found  that  the  man  of 
average  size  when  completely  burned  will  give  about 
enough  lime  to  whitewash  a  chicken-house.  There 
might  be  enough  iron  in  his  body  to  make  a  small 
nail,  and  phosphorus  enough  to  make  a  few  pack¬ 
ages  of  matches.  The  actual  minerals  left  in  the 
man  after  burning  would  be  worth  according  to  the 
chemist’s  figuring,  about  98  cents.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  the  actual  fertilizing  value  in  a  man’s  body 
that  enables  him  to  earn  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 
It  is  the  mind  or  spirit  supported  in  this  body  which 
gives  him  his  earning  power,  and  it  is  pretty  much 
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20  years,  and  the  buildings  were  unoccupied.  It  was 
what  you  might  call  an  abandoned  farm,  only  a  few 
miles  from  town,  and  on  a  fairly  good  hill  road.  The 
statement  is  made  that  Mr.  Kidder  bought  this  farm 
for  the  price  of  a  medium  cost  automobile.  That  is 
not  very  definite.  We  have  a  hired  man  who  bought 
a  workable  car  for  $50,  while  one  of  our  neighbors 
paid,  as  reported,  $6,000  for  a  high-class  car,  so 
there  seems  no  way  of  telling  just  what  this  farm 
cost.  The  story  goes  that  Mr.  Kidder  bought  120 
acres,  then  he  sold  off  all  but  32  acres  of  meadow 
land,  so  that  in  the  end  he  got  this  land  almost  for 
nothing.  It  is  good  land,  a  dark  loam  and  quite  free 
from  weeds  and  quack  grass.  Mr.  Kidder  selected 
20  acres  all  in  one  field  and  plowed  about  S  in.  deep, 
using  a  tractor  plow.  Then  he  did  a  thorough  job 
of  harrowing.  The  ground  was  worked  with  a  disk 
harrow  eight  times,  and  with  a  smoothing  harrow 
twice,  all  this  work  being  done  with  a  tractor.  The 
potatoes  were  planted  by  machinery,  and  fertilizer 
to  the  amount  of  2.300  lbs.  per  acre  was  used.  The 
drills  were  made  3  ft.  apart  and  the  seed  dropped 
1  ft.  apart  in  the  drills,  a  depth  of  4  to  5  in.  Green 
Mountain  seed  was  used  of  two  different  strains. 

The  season  was  late,  and  planting  continued  from 
June  1  to  June  12.  Just  as  the  sprouts  began  to 
appear  above  the  ground,  a  horse  hoe  or  cultivator 


were  all  taken  out.  From  1,000  to  1,200  bushels 
were  dug  each  day  when  the  full  day’s  work  was  put 
in.  The  digger  was  hauled  by  two  horses,  but 
equipped  with  a  little  engine  which  operated  the 
elevator  and  shaker.  All  the  two  horses  had  to  do 
was  to  pull  the  machine  ahead,  and  that  was  job 
enough  for  them.  The  potatoes  were  picked  up  by 
hand  in  half  bushel  baskets,  then  packed  in  bags  and 
hauled  from  the  field  and  run  through  a  grader  to 
separate  the  sizes.  A  gang  of  about  20  people  were 
needed  for  harvesting.  The  diggers  were  paid  five 
cents  a  bushel,  and  50  cents  an  hour  when  engaged 
in  other  kinds  of  work.  Most  of  these  men  have 
earned  from  $7  to  $S  per  day  at  this  labor.  It  is 
said  that  one  man  earned  $10.S3  in  one  day.  The 
potatoes  were  carefully  inspected  and  gone  over  by 
State  officials  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
fit  for  seed.  The  yield  ran  between  8,000  and  9,000 
bushels,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  yield  reported 
in  Vermont  this  year.  This  certified  seed  will  aver¬ 
age  about  $2  a  bushel.  Mr.  Kidder  says  that  he  is 
not  yet  satisfied  with  what  can  be  done  on  one  of 
these  old-fashioned  northern  farms.  He  will  try  it 
again  next  year.  Just  as  soon  as  the  digging  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  potato  vines  are  taken  off,  the  field 
will  be  seeded  to  rye.  Next  Spring,  when  this  rye  is 
perhaps  6  in.  above  ground  it  will  be  plowed  under 


the  same  with  these  Vermont  farms !  Lying  as  they 
do  exposed  and  open,  they  might  be  said  to  have 
very  little  value,  but  when  the  right  man  takes  them 
in  hand  and  gives  the  land  just  what  it  needs,  they 
are  capable  of  producing  a  great  income.  A  southern 
poet  puts  it  this  way :  “There  is  more  in  the  man 
than  the  land,”  and  he  put  it  about  right. 


Possible  Revival  of  Chestnut  Culture 

EOENTLY  one  of  our  readers  near  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  sent  us  samples  of  chestnuts  which  grew 
on  trees  practically  immune  to  blight.  These  chest¬ 
nuts  were  large  and  of  good  quality.  They  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  seedlings.  The  trees  were  nearly  five  years 
old — growing,  apparently,  where  former  trees  had 
been  killed  by  blight  years  ago — yet  strong  and 
hearty.  We  notice  in  our  own  chestnut  woods  that 
many  sprouts  from  old  stumps  are  growing  healthy 
and  strong.  It  seems  possible  that  after  all  these 
years  of  destruction  chestnut  culture  may  “come 
back”  to  New  Jersey  either  through  a  failure  of  the 
blight  to  maintain  its  vigor  or  through  some  new 
quality  in  the  chestnuts  to  resist  the  disease.  One 
can  hardly  think  of  a  “consummation  more  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for”  than  such  a  return  of  chestnut  cul¬ 
ture.  We  feel  very  sure  that  here  and  there  through- 
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‘Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


For  More  and  Better  Fruit 


THERE  is  no  question  about  the  kind  of  fruit 
you  will  get  from  Kelly  trees.  Kellys’  are 
inspected  and  certified  to  be  True-to-Name  by 
Iir.  Shaw  and  his  corps  of  examiners  from  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

Kellys’  propagation  on  whole  root,  imported 
seedlings  makes  healthier,  sturdier  trees  and 
the  greatest  fruit  producers. 

Ask  your  neighbors  about  Kelly  trees.  Write 
for  our  Catalog  and  Fall  price  list  today.  Pick 
some  fruit  next  summer  by  planting  this  Fall. 
We  have  no  agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  1160  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

^  CeAilJU&ds 

True  to  Na^ie  Fruit  Trees 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


A  new  creation  originating 
on  Hope  Farm  and  now 
offered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  extremely 
hardy,  succeeding 
where  other  varieties 
will  fail.  A  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  luscious 
and  of  most  delightful 
pleasing  flavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  list  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peach 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
Beauty  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants. 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  of  our  catalog  awaits  you.  Write  for  it  today. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Maloney’s 

Trees’*  Shrubs 

CERTIFIED— GUARANTEED 
Write  for  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

108  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y» 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Roots 

Gigantic  stalks  l"to  2"  in  diameter — beautiful 
verdant  foliage  9  to  1 1  ft.  tall.  50  Roots,  plenty 
foV  the  average  family.  Fall  plantings  should 
be  made  in  November  and  December.  50  Giant 
Hoots.  $5.00 ;  25  Giant  Roots,  $3.00,  parcel 
post  prepaid,  with  cultural  instructions. 
Special  prices  on  larger  quantities 
Write  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS /^Bridgeton, 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberri  es— the  best 
money  erop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PrtT*  <2  "f  i  A  A  1  will  send  prepaid  for  Tlianks- 
.T  til  toll.vU  giving  these  delicious  products — 
1  gallon  Perfection  Mince  Meat 
1  gallon  Perfection  Maple  Syrup 
5  lb.  can  Perfection  Maple  Sugar 
2-lb.  box  Perfection  Maple  Cream  Nut  Candy 
Mrs.  PERKINS  PRODUCTS,  78  North  Prospect  Street,  Burlington,  Vt. 


prAAtlC  Grafted  SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERY. 

■  EvHIlw  Trees.  Round  Hill,  Northern  Virginia 


WONDERFUL  APPLE  FARM— Delicious,  Mac¬ 
intosh,  etc.,  2,300  choice  well-fruited  trees,  major 
portion  15  years  old.  Income  is  real,  not  make 
believe,  and  good  for  years  to  come.  Many  trees 
bearing  7  boxes,  selling  to  established  private 
trade,  best  in  New  York  City  and  South  at  $3  a 
box  on  farm;  equipped  with  automatic  sorter, 
apple  house,  tractor,  power*  sprayer,  etc.  Con¬ 
sidered  second  best  orchard  in  State.'  33  odd 
acres;  very  fine  modern  colonial,  beautiful  in 
every  way;  lovely  lawns,  trees  are  appraised  at 
$20  apiece,  but  owner  has  lost  son,  along  in 
years  and  will  sacrifice  on  reasonable  terms.  It’s 
better  than  any  California  oil  well,  gold  bug, 
Florida  land  scheme.  It’s  Real,  talks  for  itself, 
stand  any  expent  examination.  A  fortune  here 
for  some  one.  For  full  details  write  or  call. 
L.  E.  MILLER  &  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mass, 


225  ACRE  FARM 


river  flats,  level,  R.  R.,  State 
road,  good  buildings,  modern 
improvements,  52  milch  cows,  will  carry  80  or  more, 
pasture  will  make  you  smile  to  see,  all  personal,  terms, 
too  old  to  work.  Write  W.  II.  fiHJHDOCK,  CooperstoivD,  -\.  V. 


$10  per  Acre— 


6  FARMS,  good  location,  good  build¬ 
ings.  Particulars.  Ralph  Dart  Jefferson,  N  Y. 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  15  Eg\v  E  E  P  E  n  L  51 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  8S2.95,  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


The  Kennedy  Utility  Saw 

BALL 

8”  Saw 
$25.00 

With  % 
H.  P. 
Motor 
$45,00 

Ralph  Kennedy, 
111  N.  7th  St., 
Table  Tilts  to  45°  Angle.  Phila.,  Pa. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 

Mail  coupon  for 
Booklet  and 
Special  Prices 
and  Terms  on 
Grimm  and  I. 

L.  Evaporators. 


GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  3703  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Name 


P.  0 . 

No.  Trees  Tapped 


out  the  State  may  be  found  chestnut 
trees  that  have  lived  through  the  dis¬ 
eases  and  have  begun  to  produce  nuts. 
We  want  to  hear  from  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  have  such  trees.  A  survey  of 
them  may  aid  in  locating  a  strain  of 
chestnuts  that  will  prove  immune.  The 
forestry  division  of  the  New  Jersey  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation  is  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  such  a  program.  The  State 
Forester,  C.  P.  Wilber,  has  written  us 
as  follows : 

This  department  in  co-operation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  estab¬ 
lished  several  plantations  of  the  Chinese 
hairy  chestnut,  Castanea  Mollissima, 
which  the  Federal  department  had  grown 
as  seedlings,  and  is  distributing  through¬ 
out  the  chestnut  sections  of  the  country 
to  see  whether  it  can  serve  to  help  remedy 
the  loss  of  our  local  chestnuts.  My  un¬ 
derstanding  from  the  Federal  experts  is 
that  this  tree  is  subject  to  the  chestnut 
blight,  but  is  resistant  enough  to  throw 
off  the  attacks,  so  that  in  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cases,  the  trees  are  not 
killed  or  badly  injured.  These  planta¬ 
tions  are  now  so  young  that  of  course 
they  will  tell  us  nothing  conclusive  for 
some  time.  I  also  understand  that  the 
tree  probably  cannot  be  expected  to  de¬ 
velop  as  a  timber  tree  in  the  way  that 
our  native  chestnut  was,  although  it  does 
grow  to  tree  size  and  shape. 

Your  observation  with  regard  to  the 
chestnuts  on  your  own  farm  agrees  with 
observations  that  we  are  making  in  a 
number  of  parts  of  this  State.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  being  shown  by 
the  native  chestnut  to  resist  the  chestnut 
blight  as  it  did  not  when  the  blight  first 
came  into  the  section.  We  are  finding 
vigorous  shoots,  four,  five  and  six  years 
old,  in  some  of  which  the  blight  has 
taken  hold,  but  has  not  completely  killed 
the  new  growth.  Some  of  these  have 
borne  fruit.  We  have  also  found  in  two 
instances,  adult  trees  that  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  killed  by  the  blight,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn  from  local  information,  but 
which  have  begun  to  put  out  new  growth, 
and  in  one  instance,  the  tree  has  been 
producing  fruit  for  two  or  three  years. 
Unfortunately  the  department’s  foresters 
did  not  happen  on  these  cases  until  after 
they  had  recovered  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  so  that  we  did  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  following  the  history  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  clear  through. 

While  we  are,  of  course,  hoping  that 
these  indications  mean  that  there  is  hope 
that  our  native  chestnut  is  gradually  be¬ 
coming  immunized,  and  will  eventually  be 
able  to  come  back  despite  the  blight,  the 
indications  as  yet  are  not  sufficient  to 
justify  any  public  promise  of  this  sort. 

State  Forester.  c.  p.  Wilber. 


A  National  Fruit  Gathering 
of  Interest  to  Fruit  Men 

Fruit  growers  throughout  the  country 
are  looking  forward  to  the  forty-fourth 
convention  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  to  be  held  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  3,  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  meeting  and  apple  show 
of  the  Michigan  State  Society.  The  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held  at  the  Pantlind  Hotel 
and  the  exhibits  staged  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  nearby.  A  strong  program  is 
being  prepared  for  the  joint  convention 
covering  subjects  of  timely  importance  to 
the  fruit  interests  of  every  section  of  the 
country.  The  list  of  speakers  will  in¬ 
clude  men  prominent  in  the  scientific 
and  commercial  fields  of  fruit  growing 
and  marketing.  Problems  that  confront 
the  growers  will  be  featured  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  constructive  action  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  taken  on  many  matters  af¬ 
fecting  the  future  of  the  fruit  growing 
industry.  Michigan  always  stages  a 
good  apple  show.  This  year’s  exhibits 
will  be  an  additional  drawing  card  and 
will  no  doubt  attract  a  great  many.  Com¬ 
plete  program  may  be  obtained  from  Sec¬ 
retary  H.  D.  Hootman,  of  the  Michigan 
Society,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  or  Secre¬ 
tary  H.  C.  C.  Miles,  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  Milford,  Conn. 


Honeydew  and  Fall  Honey 

In  an  article  on  preparing  bees  for 
Winter,  page  1291,  you  say  “Winter 
stores  of  honeydew  and  honey  from  Fall 
flowers  contributed  to  the  heavy  losses.” 
What  is  honeydew?  If  that  and  honey 
from  Fall  flowers  are  not  good  for  bees, 
how  can  they  be  prevented  from  getting 
it?  You  say  also  these  losses  may  be 
repeated  from  the  same  causes  this  year 
unless  sugar  is  fed  after  brood-rearing  is 
over.  How  would  this  prevent  the  losses? 
I  also  notice  G.  W.  B.  says  to  feed  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  boiled  water,  two  parts 
to  one,  which  is  exactly  as  I  fed  a  year 
ago  to  a  late  swarm  and  killed  them  all, 
and  I  fed  less  of  it  to  an  older  swarm 
and  killed  part  of  them.  What  could 
have  been  the  trouble?  I  fed  it  in  new 
feeders  and  the  bees  were  in  clean  new 
hives.  G.  W.  B.  says  to  build  a  case 
for  Winter  protection  for  each  swarm. 
Would  they  be  left  outdoors  in  this  case, 
and  would  it  be  better  than  to  set  the 
hives  in  a  vacant  house?  c.  H.  D. 

Altmar,  N.  Y. 

Honeydew  is  a  sweet  glutinous  liquid 
excreted  in  large  quantities  on  the  foliage 
of  plants  by  hemipterous  insects,  chiefly 


plant-lice  and  scale  insects.  It  is  often  so 
abundant  on  leaves  of  trees  and  bushes 
that  it  drops  upon  the  grass  and  side¬ 
walks,  covering  them  with  a  glistening 
coating  resembling  varnish.  At  times  it 
falls  in  minute  globules  like  fine  rain. 
Although  readily  gathered  by  honey-bees, 
it  has  an  inferior  flavor  and  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  beekeeping.  The  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  naturalist  Pliny  supposed  that 
honeydew  fell  from  the  stars,  and  this  be¬ 
lief  was  generally  accepted  for  centuries. 
The  honeydew  gathered  by  bees  is  pro¬ 
duced  chiefly  by  five  families  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  suborder  Ilomoptera  of 
the  order  Hemiptera  or  bugs;  plant  lice 
( Aphidid;e) ,  bark  lice  or  scale  insects 
(Coccidae),  lantern  flies  ( Fulgoridae ) , 
jumping  plant  lice  (Psyllidae)  and  white 
flies  ( Aleyrodidae) .  A  small  amount  of 
honeydew  is  also  excreted  by  a  few 
species  of  tree  hoppers  (Membracidae) , 
which  are  attended  by  ants.  Probably 
honeydew  is  ever  with  us,  but  usually 
there  is  so  little  as  to  be  scarcely  noticed. 
It  is  only  occasionally,  when  it  is  very 
abundant,  that  it  causes  trouble. 

The  Experiment  Station  at  Ithaca 
tells  us  that  honey  from  goldenrod,  bass¬ 
wood  and  Aster  is  not  so  good  for  Win¬ 
ter  stores  as  clover  or  buckwheat,  so  if 
the  principal  Winter  stores  are  from 
these  kinds  it  is  best  to  supply  sugar 
syrup  for  feed  for  Winter.  Usually  the 
bees  breed  but  little  in  October,  and  most 
of  the  broods  will  be  hatched  out  between 
the  middle  and  last  of  the  month,  and 
this  is  the  time  to  give  them  the  syrup. 
They  will  store  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
brood  nest,  where  the  young  bees  have 
hatched  out,  and  the  bees  will  use  it 
first  for  their  Winter  food.  Adult  bees 
will  winter  perfectly  on  this  feed,  but  no 
brood  can  be  raised  unless  there  is  pollen 
or  honey  present  in  the  hive.  Possibly 
this  was  the  reason  your  bees  died.  The 
experiment  stations  and  also  .  bulletins 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  sugar  for  wintering,  so  I 
can  scarcely  imagine  this  was  the  cause 
of  their  death ;  it  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  .else  that  caused  the  trouble.  Of 
course  care  must  be  used  in  making  the 
feed  from  the  best  quality  of  granulated 
sugar,  and  be  sure  it  is  not  scorched  in 
making. 

Bees  would  not  be  liable  to  winter  as 
well  in  a  house  as  they  would  in  a  good 
cellar  or  in  a  packing-case  outdoors.  We 
pack  our  bees  with  4  in.  of  planer  shav¬ 
ings  all  around,  and  6  to  8  in.  on  the  top. 
We  leave  the  packing  on  the  sides  all 
the  time.  Just  remove  the  sack  of  shav¬ 
ings  from  the  top  when  bees  are  strong 
enough  for  another  case.  Some  pack 
four  colonies  in  a  case,  but  it  requires 
so  much  labor  packing  and  unpacking 
that  we  think  it  more  than  balances  to 
advantage. 

Where  bees  are  cellar  wintered  it  is 
not  necessary  to  pack  them  although  some 
think  it  pays  to  give  them  some  protec¬ 
tion  when  first  put  out  in  the  Spring, 
as  they  will  build  up  so  much  faster.  In 
this  climate  we  often  have  cold  spells 
quite  late  in  the  Spring,  and  sometimes 
the  brood  gets  chilled.  G.  w.  B. 
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but  it  depends  upon  their  size  and  weight 
also  shape.  The  cleaner  the  land  of 
trash  and  clods  the  better  the  work  can 
be  done.  In  disposing  of  stones  don’t 
make  the  mistake  that  the  old-timers  did 
and  dump  them  at  the  edge  of  field  or 
along  the  nearest  fence,  or  in  some  wet 
place  that  can  be  drained,  but  fill  Up 
fiog  ponds  that  cannot  be  drained,  or  pile 
in  a  large  compact  pile  on  some  rocky 
or  rough  place  in  permanent  pasture 
land. 

A  dump  cart  is  easier  to  unload  than 
a  wagon,  but  high  wheels  may  interfere 
with  throwing  stones  on  to  load,  and 
stone  can  be  piled  higher  and  more  com¬ 
pactly  if  shoveled  from  wagon. 

Whatever  you  do  do  not  seed  down 
your  land  and  then  get  out  the  boys  from 
six  to  twelve  years  of  age  to  pick  them 
up  with  bare  hands  on  the  sharp  stubble 
after  harvest.  Memories  of  that  method 
are  too  distinct  today  to  be  at  all  pleas¬ 
ant.  For  an  absolutely  clean  job  a  box 
can  be  rigged  on  your  harrow  and  team 
stopped  every  time  a  stone  is  harrowed 
up  after  the  first  picking,  and  stones 
placed  in  box  and  taken  to  edge  of  field 
and  left  to  be  gathered  up  and  taken 
away  later.  G.  c.  thrall. 

Vermont. 


Ants  Killing’  Bees 

Some  time  ago  my  husband  hived  a 
swarm  of  stray  bees.  They  were  getting 
along  nicely  until  lately  some  very  little 
red  ants  have  got  into  the  hive  and  are 
killing  the  bees  and  eating  the  honey 
What  can  we  do  to  drive  the  ants  away 
and  not  destroy  the  bees?  MRS.  s.  s. 

These  bees  can  be  protected  from  the 
ants  by  making  a  hive  stand  with  a  20- 
penny  spike  driven  about  half-way  in 
the  bottom  at  each  corner.  The  spikes 
should  be  wound  around  by  felting  cov¬ 
ered  with  axle  grease.  If  these  spikes 
are  set  on  bricks  or  stone  there  will  be 
no  way  for  the  ants  to  reach  the  hive. 

The  ants’  nest  is  doubtless  near  by  and 
might  be  destroyed  with  gasoline  or 
kerosene.  If  they  are  too  tough  for  this, 
bisulphide  of  carbon  should  finish  them. 
Punch  three  or  four  holes  for  each  square 
foot  of  nest,  pour  a  few  spoons  in  each 
hole  then  plug  with  a  little  dirt.  Ants 
can  also  be  poisoned  by  syrup  or  honey 
mixed  with  Paris  green,  London  purple 
or  strychnine.  Place  a  box  in  /their  run¬ 
way  containing  the  poison  bait ;  have  it 
closely  screened  that  no  bee  can  enter. 

G.  w.  B. 


Cleaning  Up  the  Stones 

I  have  just  read  the  inquiry  on  page 
1136  about  picking  stones,  and  your 
answer  to  same.  Perhaps  1  can  offer  a 
plan  from  experience.  I  should  proceed  * 
with  this  job  as  follows :  Have  a  wagon 
I’igged  with  a  low  strong  box  or  gravel 
plank ;  sideboard  with  stake  irons  so  it 
can  be  used  on  either  side  of  load.  Have 
long-handled  stone-picking  forks ;  most 
hardware  dealers  carry  them.  Harrow 
field  with  spring-tooth,  followed  by  spike- 
tooth  harrow,  to  loosen  stones  and  bring 
them  to  the  surface.  Commence  at  upper 
edge  of  field  if  on  sloping  ground.  Drive 
on  to  field  a  rod  or  less  below  the  edge, 
having  sideboard  on  lower  side  of  wagon 
to  catch  stones  and  prevent  them  from 
being  thrown  over  the  wagon.  Scoop  up 
stones  with  a  quick  swinging  motion  and 
throw  on  to  load  with  same  motion.  You 
can  reach  quite  a  distance  with  the  long 
handle  and  throw  some  distance  to  your 
load,  thus  saving  time  and  steps.  Pick 
stones  clean  for  the  length  of  wagon,  then 
start  ahead  for  another  wagon  length, 
and  so  continue  until  end  of  field  is 
reached  or  a  load  secured.  If  you  wish 
to  turn  around  and  pick  back  change 
your  sideboard  to  opposite  side  of  wagon. 
In  picking  second  strip  across  field  make 
it  same  width  as  first  if  it  seems  to  he  a 
convenient  width  for  you  ;  otherwise  make 
it  wider  or  narrower  until  you  find  the 
width  that  is  most  convenient.  Your 
wagon  tracks  will  always  serve  as  a 
guide  with  all  of  the  land  picked  clean 
above  them. 

Don’t  try  to  pick  on  both  sides  of 
wagon  nor  behind  it.  One  man  can  work 
to  better  advantage  than  more,  and  two 
are  all  that  can  work  at  all  well  with 
one  wagon.  If  you  wish  to  work  more 
men  use  more  teams  if  possible.  The 
largest  stones  mentioned  by  F.  N.  M.  can 
probably  be  handled  best  with  the  hands, 


A  man  was  trying  to  sell  a  horse.  The 
animal  was  broken-winded,  but  sleek.  The 
owner  trotted  it  around  for  inspection, 
and  remarked:  “Hasn’t  he  a  lovely  coat?” 
The  prospective  buyer  looked  at  the  heav¬ 
ing  flanks  of  the  animal,  and  replied : 
“Yes,  _  his  coat’s  all  right,  but  I  don’t 
like  his  pants.” — Good  Hardware. 
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FOR  a  device  that  is  in  constant  service 
daily  to  give  15  years  satisfaction  as 
the  National  Fresh  Water  System  has 
done  is  proof  positive  of  staunch  reliability. 
The  new  improved  "OK  National”  Fresh 
Water  System  of  today  is  founded  on  the 
same  tried  and  proven  principles  of  the  type 
of  years  ago.  It  now  has  added  features  that 
give  it  even  greater  simplicity  and  reliabil¬ 
ity — greater  efficiency  and  greater  assurance 
of  long  satisfactory  service. 

The  "OK  National”  Fresh  Water  System 
provides  water  under  pressure  at  every  faucet 
in  the  house,  barn  or  dairy.  Fresh,  sparkling 
water  direct  from  well,  lake  or  stream  with¬ 
out  use  of  a  storage  tank.  Ends  tiresome 
pumping  —  assures  continuous  supply.  An 
"OK  National”  Fresh  Water  System  is  as 
necessary  to  the  health  and  comforts  of  a 
modern  home  as  heat  and  light.  The  "OK 
National”  fresh  water  system  is  compact, 
and  can  be  installed  in  basement,  power 
shed  or  any  small  space.  Saving  in  labor  and 
time  aside  from  necessary  sanitation,  will 
more  than  justify  the  small  cost  of  an  "OK 
National”  Fresh  Water  System.  Make  your 
decision  now  to  modernize  your  home  — 
by  installing  this  unparalleled  necessity. 

IV rite  for  our  new,  beautifully  illustrated  catalog, 

“ Fresh  Water’’  spoken  of  as  the  most  com¬ 
plete  work  ever  published  on  the  subject.  Free 
planning  service. 

NATIONAL  UTILITIES  CORPORATION 
303  Belleview  Plac#  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Subsidiary  of  National  Brake  &  Electric  Co., 
Division  of  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 


FOR  FARM  &  SUBURBAN  HOMESj 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  Apple  Crop 
Ways  of  Using  It 


Apple  Butter 

Kettle  Cooking. — Apple  butter  should 
be  made  from  new  eider,  fresh  from  the 
press,  and  not  yet  fermented.  Fill  a  por¬ 
celain-lined  kettle  with  cider  and  boil  un¬ 
til  reduced  one-half.  Then  boil  another 
kettleful  in  the  same  way,  and  so  con¬ 
tinue  until  you  have  sufficient  quantity. 
To  every  four  gallons  of  boiled  cider  al¬ 
low  a  half  bushel  of  nice  juicy  apples, 
pared,  cored  and  quartered.  The  cider 
should  be  boiled  the  day  before  you  make 
the  apple  butter.  Fill  a  very  large  ket¬ 
tle  with  the  boiled  cider  and  add  as  many 
apples  as  can  be  kept  moist.  Stir  fre¬ 
quently,  and  when  tlie  apples  are  soft 
beat  with  a  wooden  stick  until  they  are 
reduced  to  a  pulp.  Cook  and  stir  con¬ 
stantly  until  the  consistency  is  that  of 
soft  marmalade  and  the  color  is  a  very 
dark  brown.  Have  boiled  cider  at  band 
in  case  it  becomes  too  thick,  and  apples 
if  too  thin.  Twenty  minutes  before  you 
take  it  from  the  fire  add  ground  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  It  requires 
no  sugar.  When  cold,  put  into  stone  jars 
and  cover  closely. 

Steam  Cooking.  —  This  is  excellent 
where  apple  butter  is  made  in  quantity. 
It  requires  a  steam  boiler,  which  will  give 
a  pressure  of  20  lbs.  and  up ;  less  will  do 
but  the  cooking  will  be  slow.  A  copper 
pipe,  the  size  about  one-half  inch,  is  in¬ 
serted  into  a  common  barrel,  say  a  good 
whisky  barrel,  set  on  its  end  with  the 
top  end  open.  This  copper  pipe  extends 
to  the  bottom  and  is  coiled  around  three 
or  four  times  on  the  bottom  of  the  bar¬ 
rel,  coming  out  again  with  a  common 
globe  valve  to  regulate  the  condensation 
of  the  steam,  as  there  must  be  all  the 
pressure  of  the  boiler  exerted  in  this  coil 
to  produce  sufficient  heat  to  do  the  boil¬ 
ing,  and  yet  let  the  condensation  escape, 
hut  no  more.  Put  about  40  to  50  gallons 
of  good  sweet  cider  into  this  barrel,  put 
in  the  copper  coil,  connect  it  with  steam 
boiler  by  a  common  union  which  can  be 
secured  at  any  plumber's,  put  on  20  to 
40  lbs.  of  steam,  and  you  can  boil  it 
down  to  one-half  in  about  two  hours  or 
less.  In  boiling  put  in  about  a  tablespoon 
of  lard  or  butter ;  this  keeps  it  from  boil¬ 
ing  over.  This  can  be  done  one  day  and 
the  process  of  making  the  butter  can  be 
done  at  any  time  afterwards.  When  you 
have  the  cider  properly  boiled  make  ready 
about  seven  to  eight  bushels  of  cut  apples 
and  put  these  into  the  barrel  and  boil, 
and  just  keep  putting  in  until  you  have 
them  all  in.  As  the  mess  boils  away  you 
can  put  others  in  until  the  whole  eight 
bushels  are  in ;  keep  the  whole  mess  boil¬ 
ing  as  hard  as  steam  can  do  it ;  no  danger 
of  burning.  When  it  is  boiled  down  to 
about  one-half  barrel,  then  put  in  40  to 
50  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar,  no  spice  of 
any  kind. 


Canned  Apple  Sauce 

I  trust  that  G.  II.,  whose  interesting 
note  upon  canning  apple  sauce  appears 
in  the  September  18  issue,  will  not  be 
offended  if  I  express  some  surprise  that 
the  idea  should  seem  of  special  note  by 
her  or  her  neighbors.  Such  is  my  ignor¬ 
ance  that  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  among  housekeepers. 

After  we  left  the  farm  (where  we  had 
the  usual  ever-ready  suupply  of  fresh  ap¬ 
ples)  and  moved  to  the  small  village  place, 
whose  chief  orchard  asset  consisted  of 
a  thrifty  young  Astraelian  tree,  we  made 
a  regular  practice  of  canning  the  fruit, 
usually  peeling  and  coring  the  same.  1 
prefer  it  with  the  skins  left  on  but  with 
tlie  cores  taken  out.  Does  G.  H.  sift  her 
fresh  sauce?  Why  then  the  canned 
sauce?  O11  account  of  the  cores?  The 
last  year  I  was  at  the  village  home  we 
canned  137  quarts  of  apple  sauce.  But 
why  take  the  trouble  to  cold  pack  when 
the  work  can  be  done  just  as  well  and 
much  more  easily  and  quickly  hot,  the 
same  as  any  other  fruit?  For  the  past 
two  years  I  have  “batched  it”  on  my 
employer’s  farm  and  I  still  continue  to 
can  apples,  but  have  little  time  to  cold 
pack.  G.  H.’s  method  seems  to  me  a 
good  one,  however. 

She  does  not  say  but  I  assume  that 
she  makes  pies  of  the  canned  sauce  at 
will.  I  have  two  methods.  I11  both  I 
strain  the  juice  from  a  quart  of  peeled 
sauce.  In  one  I  then  proceed  as  with 
raw  apples.  I11  the  other  I  mix  flour 
with  the  sauce,  to  take  up  the  surplus 
juice,  bring  to  a  boil  in  a  double  boiler, 
add  sugar  and  put  in  crusts.  Tlie  lat¬ 
ter  is  not  apt  to  leave  dry  flour  in  tlie 
pie  as  is  the  former.  Don't  throw  away 
the  strained  out  juice.  Sweeten,  boil 
and  make  jelly. 

Canning  raw  rhubarb  is  •  common 
knowledge,  is  it  not?  Simply  cut  the 
stalks  short,  pack  in  can  and  All  with 
cold  water  to  remove  the  air,  and  seal. 
In  using  for  pies  strain  out  juice,  sweet¬ 
en  and  boil.  It  won't  jell  but  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  syrup.  L.  A.  W. 


“Ip  I  gave  you  a  penny  what  would 
you  say?”  inquired  the  well-meaning  old 
aunt.  “Well,”  replied  her  six-year-old 
nephew,  “I'd  probably  remark  that  with 
four  more  I  could  get  an  ice  cream  cone, 
and  with  14  more  a  glass  of  soda  wqter.” 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


The  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

is  made  of  high  quality  rubber 
— flexible,  long-wearing*  It 
slips  on  right  over  your  shoes. 
Its  smooth  rubber  surface 
washes  clean  like  a  boot.  In 
red  or  black — 4  or  5  buckles 


means  extra  wear 
Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 


in  “ITS” 

1/  1 1/  V— ^  » 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


IT’S  a  real  test  for  the  quality  of  rubber 
in  your  overshoe!  You  can  stretch  a 
strip  cut  from  the  upper  of  any  “U.S.  ”  Blue 
Ribbon  overshoe  more  than  five  times  its 
own  length.  That  means  strength — long  life 
where  inferior  overshoes  give  way. 

The  gray  sole  is  oversize,  tough  as  a  tire 
for  wear. 


And  the  carcass  is  right.  At  every  point  in  the 
“U.S.”  Walrus  where  wear  is  hardest  from  4  to  11 
separate  layers  of  rubber  and  fabric  reinforcements 
are  anchored  in.  The  “U.S.  ”  Walrus  is  husky  all 
through — and  to  spare. 

Seventy-five  years’  experience  in  making  water¬ 
proof  footwear  is  back  of  “U.S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  boots 
and  overshoes.  They  fit  better,  look  better,  wear 
better.  Get  a  pair  and  notice  the  difference. 


“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

have  sturdy  gray  soles.  The 
uppers  are  either  red  or  black. 
Made  in  knee  to  hip  lengths 
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BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  apple  market  has  been  rather  dis¬ 
couraging  on  the  whole.  With  only 
moderate  receipts  of  fresh  stock  consider¬ 
able  quantities  were  carried  along  from 
day  to  day.  Poor  to  average  offerings 
generally  sold  at  from  50  to  75c  a  bushel 
and  with  the  exception  of  McIntosh  very 
little  of  the  better  graded  stock  sold 
above  $1  or  $1.25  a  bushel.  The  demand 
for  western  box  apples  was  fairly  good 
with  extra  fancy  Delicious  bringing  $2 
to  $3.50  a  box,  and  Jonathan  and  Rome 
Beauty  up  to  around  $2  a  box.  The 
movement  for  export  during  the  week  was 
fairly  heavy. 

Pears  were  draggy  unless  fancy,  also 
plums.  A  few  peaches  were  offered,  but 
the  trade  was  indifferent  and  prices  were 
low.  The  grape  market  has  been  in  as 
bad  a  shape  as  that  for  apples.  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  not  been  clearing  satisfactorily 
with  prices  ranging  35  to  45c  per  12- 
quart  climax  basket  for  Concords,  and 
Delaware  and  Niagara  grapes  in  limited 
demand  at  45  to  60c  a  basket.  Cranber¬ 
ries  are  coming  to  the  fore,  due  to  the 
nearness  of  the  holiday  season,  early  va¬ 
rieties  selling  around  $4  per  half-barrel 
hamper.  The  crop  was  reported  to  be 
somewhat  larger  this  year  with  prices 
correspondingly  low,  early  varieties  sell¬ 
ing  a  year  ago  at  $6.50  to  $7  per  half¬ 
barrel  hamper. 

White  potatoes  were  in  limited  demand 
and  although  supplies  were  liberal  prices 
held  about  steady.  Carlot  shipments  have 
been  rather  heavy  for  the  season,  but 
from  now  on  they  will  decrease,  the  week¬ 
ly  average  shipment  by  December  usual 
ly  being  about  one-half  the  weekly  ship¬ 
ments  in  October.  Very  few  Canadian 
or  York  State  potatoes  were  offered  in 
the  New  York  market  during  the  week. 
Southern  sweet  potatoes  advanced  slight¬ 
ly,  but  New  Jersey  swTeets  continued  to 
move  slowly  with  $1.25  a  bushel  about 
top  price  for  good,  yellow  sweet  potatoes. 

Onion  imports  wrere  liberal  and  Spanish 
onions  generally  sold  wrell._  Good  quality 
domestic  onions  were  also  in  demand,  but 
poor  stock  of  all  kinds  was  neglected.  As 
the  season  advances  fresh  vegetables  ar¬ 
rive  more  and  more  from  Southern  and 
Pacific  Coast  States.  Florida  is  already 
shipping  to  the  New  York  market  egg¬ 
plant,  string  beans,  cucumbers,  white 
squash  and  okra,  although  the  bulk  of 
string  beans  is  coming  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  States.  Lettuce,  peas,  rhubarb 
and  many  of  the  fruits  are  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  spinach,  escarole,  cauliflower 
and  most  of  the  hardier  vegetables  con¬ 
tinue  to  arrive  from  nearby  States. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  been  a  little  dull. 
Fancy  nearby  eggs  continue  to  be  scarce, 
but  the  limited  demand  has  prevented  any 
further  advance  in  prices.  Buyers  seem 
to  be  willing  to  pay  present  prices  for 
the  very  best,  but  anything  under  top 
grades  have  a  slow  movement.  Pacific 
Coast  eggs  were  rather  freely  offered  for 
the  season,  which  has  had  some  influence 
in  holding  prices  where  they  are.  Offer¬ 
ings  of  held  fresh  were  quite  liberal,  but 
at  the  present  prices  at  which  fresh 
eggs  are  selling  held  fresh  find  a  slow 
outlet.  A  year  ago  finest  nearby  eggs 
were  selling  up  to  86c  a  dozen.  Re¬ 
frigerator  eggs  have  been  rather  quiet 
of  late  with  extra  firsts  selling  37%  to 
39c  a  dozen.  On  Nevember  1,  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  in  New  York  City  were  re¬ 
ported  at  796,477  cases  compared  with 
986,686  cases  a  year  ago.  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  have  smaller  holdings  this 
season,  also,  while  Chicago  warehouses 
have  about  the  same  as  last  year  on  No¬ 
vember  1. 

The  outstanding  features  on  the  live 
poultry  freight  market  were  the  amount 
of  poor  quality  fowl  received  and  the  new 
low  prices.  Values  have  been  very  wide 
as  really  fancy  stock  brought  a  consider¬ 
able  premium  over  the  average  run.  It 
has  probably  been  several  years — the  year 
of  the  epidemic  being  excepted — since  the 
average  run  of  fowl  has  been  as  poor  as 
this  season,  and  buyers  have  been  reluc¬ 
tant  to  take  the  stock  except  at  conces¬ 
sions,  and  the  market  has  naturally  been 
very  weak.  Leghorn  fowl  sold  as  low  as 
12c  a  lb.  during  the  week,  the  lowest 
price  for  many  seasons;  but  they  reacted 
to  better  prices  later  in  the  week.  Live 
chickens  were  in  active  demand  and  mar¬ 
ket  firm.  Old  roosters  ere  scarce.  The 
express  market  in  general  followed  the 
freight  market.  Fowl  were  not  wanted 
unless  fancy,  although  there  was  some 
strengthening  of  the  market  toward  the 
close  of  the  week.  Broilers  were  scarce 
and  chickens  were  in  good  demand.  Fresh- 
killed  fowl  ruled  weak  with  prices  de¬ 
clining  under  heavy  receipts  of  western 
stock.  Barreled-packed  chickens  were 
■  draggy. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  bulk  of  the  hay  offerings  was  Tim¬ 
othy  grass  and  medium  clover,  and  the 
market  was  active,  especially  on  high- 
grade  Timothy  in  small  bales.  Alfalfa 
hay  held  about  steady  and  rye  straw  was 
slow.  B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON-CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter.— Creamery,  lb.,  52c ;  best  dairy, 
print,  lb.,  50c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  72c ; 
fresh,  small,  55c;  fresh  duck’s,  80c;  No. 

1  cold  storage,  41c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage, 
ball,  5c ;  pimento,  ball,  10c. 

Milk.  —  Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  crabapples,  pk.,  30c ;  cu¬ 
cumber  pickles,  100,  75c;  large,  each,  2 
to  3c ;  plums,  pk.,  30c ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ; 
beets,  pk.,  35c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  3c ; 
carrots,  new,  lb.,  5c ;  celery,  3  bclis,  25c ; 
cauliflower,  lb.,  12c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
3c ;  lettuce,  head,  5c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ; 
onions,  lb.,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  20c ;  onions, 
green,  bch,  5c;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  potatoes, 
bu.,  $2 ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ;  spinach,  pk., 
25c ;  sweet  corn,  Yellow  Bantam,  doz., 
20c ;  Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  sweet  corn, 
doz.,  25c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  peaches, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  prime  cider  vinegar,  gal., 
35c ;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  31c ;  light,  28c ;  geese,  30c ;  ducks, 
30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  36c ;  under  4  lbs.,  33c ;  broilers, 
40c;  geese,  35c;  ducks,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  porter¬ 
house,  35c ;  sirloin,  30c ;  native  beef,  5c 
lb.  less ;  hamburg,  20c ;  lamb  chops,  55c ; 
mutton,  35c ;  pork  steak,  40c ;  veal  chops, 
30c ;  veal  steak,  40c ;  veal  roasts,  18c ; 
veal  cutlets,  40c ;  side  pork,  25c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  30c ;  sliced,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  26  to  28c ;  dressed, 
43  to  50c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  30c ; 
dressed,  38c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  20  to  30c ; 
springers,  dressed,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  55c ;  squabs, 
pair,  75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs, 
wholesale,  60  to  65c;  retail,  70c;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  75c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Peppers,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2 ;  beans,  butter,  bu.,  $2.25 ; 
Lima,  bu.,  $4 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.,  40  to  50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  60c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  celery,  doz. 
bclis,  50  to  60c ;  corn,  doz.  ears,  15c ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  pickles,  100, 
50  to  75c ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ; 
lettuce,  leaf,  head,  4  to  5e;  romaine,  box, 
50c ;  Boston  lettuce,  crate,  $1.25 ;  onions, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c  potatoes,  new,  bu., 
$1.60  to  $2 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20c ; 
Winter  squash,  lb.,  1  to  3c ;  Summer 
squash,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2 ;  eggplant,  each,  15  to  20c ;  onions, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1 ;  endive,  doz.,  50  to  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  40c  to  $2 ;  can¬ 
taloupes,  crate,  $1  to  $2.50 ;  grapes,  lb., 

2  to  5c ;  peaches,  bskt,  35c ;  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  plums,  bu., 
$1 ;  quinces,  qt.,  10c ;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c ;  dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  14c ;  veal, 
dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  14c ;  dressed,  lb.,  l8 
to  18c. 

Hay  and  Grains. — Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$17 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c ; 
bax-ley,  70c ;  seed  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bskt,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  green,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  green 
Lima,  lb.,  50c ;  beets,  bskt.,  40  to  50c ; 
beets,  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  cabbage,  Copen.,  doz. 
heads,  35  to  40c ;  100  heads,  $2.50  to  $3 ; 
red,  doz.,  60  to  75c;  Danish,  doz.  heads, 
50  to  60c,  Danish,  100  heads,  $4 ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75  to  SOc ;  bskt.,  35  to  40e ; 
cauliflower,  fancy,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
small,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs, 
50  to  75c ;  corn,  Evergreen,  doz.,  15  to 
20c ;  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  15  to  18c ; 
Y'ellow  Nugget,  doz.,  15  to  17c ;  cucum¬ 
bers.  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  eggplant,  doz.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  endive,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  kohlrabi,  doz.  heads, 
40  to  45c ;  lettuce,  doz.  heads,  30  to  40c ; 
Big  Boston,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  onions,  yellow, 
bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.15 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20 
to  25c ;  parsnips,  bskt,  60  to  75c ;  pep¬ 
pers,  red,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  green,  bskt., 
40  to  50c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
pumpkins,  doz.,  50  to  90c ;  radishes,  100 
bclis,  50  to  75c ;  doz.  bchs,  12  to  15c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Hubbard,  lb..  1 
to  l%c ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  pk,  $3 ; 
bskt.,  40c  to  $1 ;  green,  bskt.,  20  to  25c ; 
turnips,  bskt,  40  to  50c ;  bu.,  75  to  80c ; 
vegetable  oysters,  doz,  bchs,  40c. 

Fruit.  —  Apples,  Duchess,  Alexander, 
Gravenstein,  Greening,  Fall  Pippin,  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
Snow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Pound  Sweets, 
Strawberry,  Wealthy,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
crabapples,  bskt.,  50  to  75c ;  grapes, 
Brighton,  Concord,  14-qt.  bskt.,  65  to 
75c ;  Concords,  ton,  $35  to  $45 ;  Delaware, 
pk.,  50c ;  Niagara,  14-qt.  bskt,  65  to  75c ; 
peaches,  Elberta,  bskt,  30  to  40c ;  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $2 ;  bskt, 
90c  to  $1 ;  Seckels,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ; 
Sheldon,  bu.,  $2 ;  plums,  Damson,  bskt, 
75c ;  prunes,  French  bskt,  65  to  75c ;  Ger¬ 
man,  bskt,  40  to  SOc ;  quinces,  bskt,,.  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
26c ;  fowls,  28  to  30c ;  roosters,  25  to  26c ; 
ducks,  32  to  34c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  crates, 
50  to  55c ;  doz.,  60  to  65c ;  butter,  coun¬ 


try,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  40  to 
45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c;  qt.  jars,  75c;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails, 
75c  to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50 
to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bskt.., 
$2 ;  butternuts,  walnuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  Fall  is  about  gone,  but  some  parts 
of  Buffalo  have  seen  no  frost  yet.  Rain 
falls  more  than  half  the  days  and  has 
done  so  since  mid-September.  Bad  for 
potato  digging. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  42  to  52c ;  dairy,  40 
to  41c  ;  storage,  30  to  40c.  Cheese,  quiet ; 
new  daisies,  24  to  25c ;  flats,  25c ;  long¬ 
horns,  26c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  50 
to  65c ;  State  and  western  candled,  41  to 
52c ;  storage,  40  to  42c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  tur¬ 
keys,  50  to  55c ;  fowls,  23  to  29c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  30  to  33c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  21c ; 
ducks,  28  to  34c ;  geese,  23  to  25c.  Live 
poultry,  weak  ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c ;  chick¬ 
ens,  20  to  25c ;  old  roosters,  17  to  18c ; 
ducks,  22  to  27c;  geese,  20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  liberal 
offerings ;  Alexander,  Greening,  Wolf 
River,  Twenty  Ounce,  Duchess,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  Maiden  Blush,  50  to  75c ;  crabap¬ 
ples,  $1.50  to  $2.  Potatoes,  easy ;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  seconds,  75c  to 
$1.40;  Jersey  sweets,  hamper,  $1  to 
$1.40. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Pears,  firm ; 
Bartletts,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Duchess, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  sugar,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Plums, 
Grand  Duke,  Damson,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  prunes,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Cranber- 
ries,  Cape  Cod,  box,  $3.25  to  $4 ;  grapes, 
many ;  California  sorts,  lug,  $1.25  to 
$4.75;  Concord,  bu.,  70c  to  $1;  Niagai-a, 
80c  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.25  to  $8 ;  marrow,  medium,  pea,  $6 
to  $7.  Onions,  firm ;  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Texas,  cx-ate,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Spanish,  $1.86  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  Limas,  qt.,  50 
to  60c ;  beets,  bu.,  60  to  90c ;  doz.  bchs, 
30  to  40c ;  cabbage,  45  to  50c ;  can-ots, 
bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  .doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ;  cau¬ 
liflower,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  celery, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  cucumbex-s,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50 ;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25 ; 
endive,  crate,  70  to  90c ;  lettuce,  two- 
doz.  box,  65  to  85c ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs, 
35  to  50c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.75 ;  pumpkins, 
bu.,  30  to  65c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to 
30c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  squash, 
bu.,  40  to  60c ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  10- 
lb.  bskt.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  turnips,  white 
and  yellow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  watercress, 
hamper,  90c  to  $1.15. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c;  dark,  12  to  14c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet ;  sugar,  13  to  20c ;  syx-up,  gal., 
$1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady  ;  Tinxothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$25 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $14.  Wheat  brail,  carlot, 
ton,  $26.50 ;  middlings,  $27.50 ;  red-dog, 
$38 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent,  $28 ; 
oilmeal,  $44 ;  hominy,  $31.75 ;  gluten, 
$31.65 ;  oat  feed,  $8.50.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

November  4,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  November:  Class  1,  3-pei’- 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.11,  plus  diffei-entials ; 
Classes  2B  and  2C,  $2.36 ;  Class  3,  $2.10. 


Non-pool :  Flat  price  of  $3  per  100  lbs. 
for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210-inile 
zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  delivered. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class  1, 

$2.95 ; 

Class  2,  $2.20  ;  Class  3, 

$2.10. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.48%  @$0.49 

Exti’a,  92  score  .... 

.  .47  %@ 

.48 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

•  -41  %@ 

.47% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .39%  @ 

.40% 

Lower  gi’ades . 

.  .37  @ 

.39 

Ladles  . 

.35 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .27  @ 

•28% 

Centralized  . 

.43% 

Renovated  . 

.  .36%  @ 

.37 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .50  @ 

.50% 

Extra  . 

.  .49  @ 

.49%2 

Fii’sts  . 

.  .41%  @ 

.48 

Seconds  . 

.  .40  @ 

.41 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy  ...  .$0.24% @$0.25 

Average  run . 22%  @  .23% 

Young  America,  fresh..  .24  @  .24% 

Daisies,  single . 24  @  .24% 

Watertown,  N.  Y .  .22% 

EGGS 


Nearby  hennery,  fancy  wh.  .$0.77@$0.78 

a  _ _  _ i _ 


Avei'age  extras  . 

.73  @ 

.75 

Exti-a  firsts  . 

.65  @ 

.70 

Fii'sts  . 

.50  @ 

.60 

Pullets  . 

.42  @ 

.48 

Peewees  . 

.  .38  @ 

.40 

Pacific  Coast,  white . 

.  .65  @ 

.74 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

.60  @ 

.65 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . ’ 

Roosters  . \  [ 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . .  .  . 

Tame  rabbits  . *  ] 


.53  @ 
.30  @ 


.56 

.45 


$0.24  @$0.28 
■20  @  .25 
.18 

■20  @  .28 
•20  @  .29 
•23  @  .25 


dressed 
Chickens,  best  .... 
Fair  to  good  .... 

Broilers . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys,  young  . . . 

Old  stock  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


POULTRY 

. $0.38@$0.44 

. 30  @  .35 

. 26  @  .38 

. 17  @  .23 

. 43  @  .48 

. 30  @  .40 

. 25  @  .30 

. 30  @  .33 

. 50  @  .80 

. 2.50@  3.00 

.  1.25  @  1.50 


country-dressed  meats 


Calves,  choice  . . 
Good  to  prime 
Culls  . 


$0.19@$0.20 
•15@  .17 

■  -10@  .13 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows . 

Calves,  best . . 

Culls  . 

Hogs . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . 

Gi'eening  . 

Wealthy  . 

Wolf  River . 

Gravenstein  . 

Twenty-ounce . 

Mixed  kinds  . 

Alexandei-,  bbl . 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

Fall  Pippin,  bbl . 

McIntosh,  bbl . 

Greening,  bbl . . 

Pears,  bu . 

Bbl . 

Quinces,  bu . 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box .  . . . 

Peaches,  bu.  bskt . 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 

Oi’anges,  California,  box  . . 


.$7.00  @$9.50 
.  5.50  @  6.25 
.  2.50@  5.50 
.15.00@15.50 
.  8.50@10.00 
.10.00@14.00 
.  5.00  @  6.50 
.  13.00@14.50 


.$1.00  @$2.25 
.  .75@  1.25 

.  .50  @  1.25 

.  .50  @  1.00 

.  .50  @  1.00 

.  .50  @  .90 

.  .50  @  1.00 

.  2.00 @  2.75 
.  2.00  @  3.50 
.  1.75 @  3.25 
.  3.00 @  9.00 
.  1.50  @  4.00 
.  1.00  @  4.00 
.  2.00  @12.00 
.  .50@  1.50 

.  .20  @  .25 

.  2.75  @  4.50 
.  .75@  1.00 

.  .40  @  .65 

.  5.25@  9.25 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bchs . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  100  bchs . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celei-y,  doz.  stalks . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Gai-lic,  100  lbs . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate.. 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions,  100  lbs . 

Parsley,  bu . ; . . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 

Romaine,  bu . 

Spinach,  bu.  . . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier .  . . . 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 

Rutabaga,  150  lbs . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$2.00@$3.50 
18.00  @20.00 
1.00  @  2.25 
.50  @  1.75 
.50  @  1.50 

1.50  @  5.50 

2.50  @  5.00 
4.00@  5.50 
6.00  @  8.00 

•75@  1.00 
1.50@  2.25 
.50  @  1.50 
1.75  @  3.00 
1.00 @  2.75 
.25  @  .50 

2.50@  4.00 
1.50 @  2.00 
.50@  1.00 
3.00 @  3.50 
2.00  @  4.50 
.75  @  1.50 
.75  @  1.00 
.50  @  1.00 
.50  @  1.00 
1.00  @  2.00 
1.00  @  4.00 
1.00  @  2.50 

1.50  @  2.00 
,  1.50@  2.25 

2.50@  3.00 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  180  lbs . $6.00@$6.50 

150-lb.  sack .  5.00 @  5.50 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack . 4.00@  4.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 60@  1.75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  24.50@25.00 

No.  3 .  21.00 @24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00  @26.00 

Straw,  rye .  23.00 @24.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  easih  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.51% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.54% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.63% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 88% 

No.  3  yellow  . 87% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 53 

Rye  .  1.04% 

Barley  . 83 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Nov.  3-4.  —  Ilolsteins,  Cinque-State 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Manager,  R.  A. 
Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10-11. — Holstein,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


“Yes,”  said  a  traveler,  “I  had  an 
amusing  journey  up  to  town.  There  were 
two  Scotsmen  in  the  compartment.”  “How 
do  you  know  they  were  Scotsmen?”  asked 
his  friend.  “Well,  they  both  happened  to 
take  their  pipes  out  together.  They  filled 
them,  and  then  each  calmly  waited  for 
the  other  to  strike  a  match.”  “Well, 
what  happened?”  “Oh,  I  brought  out 
my  pipe,  so  both  of  them  waited  for  my 
match.” — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 
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This  map  shows  the 
States  served  by  our 
Baltimore  House.  Vast 
stocks  of  merchandise 
at  this  central  point 
mean  quick  shipment 
and  prompt  delivery  of 
your  orders. 
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BALTIMORE 
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Your  Christmas  Store 
At  Baltimore 


This  year  do  your  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  by  mail  at  Ward’s — at  Balti¬ 
more. 

This  big  building  is  filled  with 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Gifts  ready  for  immediate 
shipment  to  you. 

Your  Ward  Catalogue  pictures 
for  you  hundreds  of  Christmas 
suggestions — everything  to  please 
the  Man,  everything  new  for 
the  Woman,  everything  for  the 
Children’s  Christmas. 

Look  up  your  Christmas  needs  in 
your  Ward  Catalogue.  If  you  do  not 
know  what  to  give,  your  Catalogue 
will  offer  you  many  suggestions. 

And  everything  in  this  big  Ward 
Catalogue  is  now  ready  for  you. 
You  do  not  need  to  wait.  Make 
your  Christmas  selections  now. 


CHRISTMAS  GOODS 
without  “Christmas  Profits” 
There  are  no  “Holiday  Prices,”  no 


Profits 


Ward’s 


“  Christmas 
Catalogue. 

You  pay  all-the-year-round 
prices  when  you  buy  your  Christ¬ 
mas  Gifts  at  Ward’s. 

Your  saving  in  everything  at 
Ward’s  is  therefore  much  greater 
at  Christmas  time.  So  study  your 
Ward  Catalogue.  Let  it  help  you 
in  deciding  “What  to  Give.” 

Take  advantage  of  its  saving — 
of  the  opportunity  it  offers  to  buy 
everything  for  Christmas  Giving 
at  “regular”  prices.  You  will  pay 
no  Christmas  profits  if  you  make 
Ward’s  Catalogue  your  Christmas 
Store. 


Order  Your  Christmas  Gifts 
early .  Christmas  is  hut 
a  few  weeks  away 

The  weeks  pass  quickly.  Christmas  is  al¬ 
most  here.  So  make  up  your  Christmas 
orders  NOW. 

Everything  is  ready  now  at  Ward’s. 
So  get  out  your  Ward  Catalogue  today. 
Don’t  put  it  off  till  Christmas  comes. 
Order  now.  Don’t  wait  until  some  things 
are  gone.  Order  early. 


Montgomery  Ward  ©Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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The  Radiotron  UX-201-A  of  today  takes  one- 
fourth  the  drain  on  your  batteries  .  .  .  with  five 
times  the  "electron  emission,”  as  compared  with 
a  storage  battery  tube  of  1921.  It  is  being  con¬ 
tinually  improved !  For  the  last  word  in  efficiency, 
always  be  sure  to  get  genuine  RCA  Radiotrons. 

RCA-5  Radiotron 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOLA 


I  want  to  Give  YOU 

this  new  ENGINE 

BOOK' FR  EE 


TVTOW  the  WITTE  ENGINE,  1%  to  30  H.  P., 

150,000  in  daily  world  wide  use,  has  many  new  im- 
provements  and  refinements,  and  owing  to  mass 
\\  production,  I  am  announcing  new  Lower  Prices,  new 
'  x  extra  long  terms,  no  interest.  The  WITTE  develops 
more  than  rated  power  from  almost  any  kind 
of  fuel.  Throttling  Governor  controls  pow¬ 
er  for  various  loads  and  enables  the  use  of 
cheap  distillate.  Has  Valve-in-Head  motor. 
Wico  magneto.  Semi -Steel  construction. 
Has  fewer  parts.  Free  from  usual  engine 
trouble.  Life 


—  DOWN 
BUYS  A 

WITTE 


time  guaran¬ 
tee.  Most 
durable,  eco 
nomical  en 
gine  made. 


WITTE  Engines  are  sold  the  world  over 

but  to  the  honest  American  farmer  I  give  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment — wholesale  prices  and  easy  terms. 

$5.00  brings  this  engine  to  you!  Low  balance 
split  into  easy  monthly  terms. 

The  WITTE  quickly  pays  for  itself — starts  easy — 

simple  to  run  in  any  kind  of  weather — certainly  a  mechanical 
marvel,  the  product  of  67  years  experience  in  practical  farm 
work.  A  real  all-purpose  engine— makes  all  farm  jobs  cheap 
and  easy.  Book  also  describes  Sawing  and  Pumping  outfits. 

FREE  Simply  send  name  today— no  cost— no  obligation  AJnfo  Thovn 
*  *»*■**■*  for  this  interesting  book.  Get  the  facts  about  en-  i  V  Old  J.  flcSC  1  OlfllS 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 


Only  6  of  the  SO  Special 
WITTE  Features 

1—  Medium  Weight,  Yet  Dur¬ 
able. 

2—  V  alves-  in-  Head. 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giving 
even  speed. 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine. 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition. 

6—  Self-Adjusting  Carburetor. 


gines— even  if  you  have  my 
old  catalog — get  my  new 
offers;  they  will  save  and 
make  you  money — good  ideas 
about  making  $500.00  to  $1000.00 
a  year  with  your  power  outfits. 


3 


HOURS 

SHIPPING 

SERVICE 


Square,  Protected  Tank,  remov¬ 
able  die-cast  bearings,  and  many 
other  refinements.  Starts  easy 
in  the  coldest  weather.  Special 
piston  construction  means  more 
power  for  less  fuel.  Speed  regu¬ 
lator  enables  it  to  be  used  on 
lightest  jobs  as  well  as  on  the 
heaviest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron-Clad 
Life-time  Guarantee . 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1897  Witte  Building 
1897  Empire  Building 
1897  Witte  Building 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


To  Florida  on  a  Truck 

Part  III 

The  next  happening  of  interest  was  the 
ferry  crossing  over  the  Roanoke,  the 
State  line  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  There  is  a  bridge,  but  the  ferry 
seemed  nearer  so  we  took  the  road  to  it. 
When  we,  or  at  least  I,  saw  the  ferry 
and  the  approach  to  it,  I  wished  we  had 
taken  the  longer  route.  No  attempt  had 
been  made,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  to  build 
a  landing.  One  simply  went  right  down 
the  steep  river  bank  onto  the  ferry,  a 
flat  mud  scow  affair.  The  boy  in  at¬ 
tendance  cheerfully  told  us  that  the  river 
was  very  shallow.  I  should  not  have 
minded  so  much  in  a  small  machine,  but 
the  truck,  loaded  as  it  was,  would  gather 
considerable  momentum  going  down  an 
incline  like  that,  and  when  I  saw  them 
put  a  flivver  coupe  on,  and  then  tell  us 
to  go  on,  I  had  visions  of  paying  for  two 
machines  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  river. 
I  confess  to  my  everlasting  shame  that  I 
got  out  of  the  machine  and  walked  onto 
the  ferry  after  the  truck  was  on,  and 
walked  off.  too,  for  the  grade  was  as  steep 
on  the  other  side. 

Now  we  were  in  North  Carolina,  surely 
we  were  progressing  !  As  it  was  getting- 
late  we  didn’t  make  much  mileage  into 
Carolina  that  day,  but  looked  around  for 
a  camp  site.  We  were  very  fortunate 
this  time  and  found  a  place  to  pitch  tent 
in  the  yard  of  a  farmhouse.  Here  we 
bought  new  milk  and  fresh  eggs,  and  were 
given  some  apples.  It  was  evident  there 
had  been  no  rain  here  for  many  weeks, 
for  the  dust  hung  in  clouds  and  almost 
stifled  one  when  a  machine  went  by.  The 
cotton  was  a  sorry  contrast  to  that  in 
Virginia,  so  small  and  withered.  It  was 
in  North  Carolina  that  we  began  crossing 
those  bridges  that  made  me  creep,  little 
bits  of  timber  thrown  over  a  stream, 
many  of  them  marked  for  hundreds  of 
pounds  less  than  we  weighed,  and  more 
not  marked  at  all,  but  whose  weakness 
was  all  too  evident.  However,  our  prog¬ 
ress  through  North  Carolina  was  quite 
swift  and  without  mishap,  there  being 
nothing  especial  to  notice  except  that 
every  day  was  hotter  than  the  last,  and 
the  dust  more  unbearable.  We  thought 
we  would  get  out  of  North  Carolina 
that  day,  but  night  found  us  at  a  good 
camping  spot  only  a  half  mile  from  the 
State  line.  It  was  a  pretty  place,  on  a 
little  plateau  overlooking  a  lake.  We  had 
a  serenade  that  night.  The  darkey  at 
the  Ailing  station  brought  his  banjo  and 
played  to  us,  and  across  the  way  a  wo¬ 
man,  who  had  been  picking  cotton  all 
day,  was  singing  her  baby  to  sleep,  with 
a  plaintive  negro  lullaby  I  have  heard 
many  times  since. 

It  blew  that  night  until  I  thought  the 
tent  was  going  over,  and  we  started  out 
in  the  morning  to  the  accompaniment  of 
rain  and  thunder.  By  this  time  all  me¬ 
chanical  difficulties  with  the  truck  seemed 
i  to  he  cured,  and  it  was  functioning  per¬ 
fectly.  Daddy  remarked  on  it  and  said, 
“Well,  there  probably  will  be  enough  tire 
trouble  to  keep  me  out  of  mischief.”  He 
certainly  said  it  that  time,  for  as  the 
darkies  say,  after  that  we  “didn’t  have 
nuthin’  else  hut.”  I  presume  it  was  the 
! great  heat.  The  roads  were  so  hot  that 
jwhen  we  took  off  a  tire  and  took  the 
|  tube  out,  the  tube  was  hotter  than  we 
!  could  bear  to  touch.  We  blew  out  one 
'shoe  and  stopped  over  a  day  at  Camden, 
S.  C.,  to  have  it  vulcanized.  This  was 
the  first  cool  spot  we  found.  Just  before 
reaching  Camden  there  was  a  windstorm 
which  cooled  off  the  atmosphere.  We  had 
heard  many  tales  of  cyclones  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  and  that  storm  was  scarcely  a 
pleasure  while  it  lasted. 

I  have  spoken  very  little  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  we  talked  with  at  the  camps,  some  on 
their  way  to  Florida,  a  few  returning.  At 
Camden  I  talked  with  some  people  who 
were  originally  from  Ohio,  but  who  had 
lived  in  Miami  15  years.  They,  as  all 
[others,  considered  it  the  best  place  in  the 
j  world,  but  this  woman  did  not  laugh  at 
[the  idea  of  fever  as  some  had.  She  said 
[one  had  to  be  careful;  that  all  places 
were  not  healthful,  for  they  lost  their 
oldest  child  with  malaria  when  they  first 
went  there. 

Our  next  stopping  place  was  in  a  little 
grove  that  a  nice  old  gentleman  let  us 
use.  This  was  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  Georgia  State  line.  He  was  nice  as 
he  could  be,  sold  us  milk  and  eggs,  and 
stayed  to  talk  with  us  a  long  time,  mar¬ 
velling  over  the  tales  of  snow  my  hus¬ 
band  told  him.  He  was  pretty  well  dis¬ 
couraged  with  his  crops,  the  dry  weather 
had  made  them  so  poor. 

A  short  drive  the  next  morning  took  us 
into  Augusta,  where  I  found  a  grocery 
store  and  stocked  up.  How  good  it  looked 
after  the  little  country  stores,  so  clean 
and  well  provided  with  provisions  it  had 
been  so  hard  to  buy,  among  them  lettuce, 
the  first  uncooked  green  stuff  tve  had  had 
for  many  a  day,  and  the  last  we  were  to 
have ;  I  am  still  waiting  for  another 
head  of  lettuce.  But  we  needed  to  get  all 
the  joy  out  of  that  food  we  could,  for 
otherwise  Georgia  certainly  did  “treat 
us  rough.”  Some  days  we  made  only  30 
miles,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  time 
changing  tires.  Our  camping  spots  were 
so  numerous  I  can  scarcely  remember 
them  all.  One  night  I  do  remember ;  it 
was  our  first  experience  with  free  range, 
and  we  were  chasing  hogs  all  night.  We 
noticed  the  pine  trees  being  turpentined 
here,  and  when  we  learned  what  a  bucket 
of  sap  was  worth  wished  we  owned  a 
grove  or  two. 


GIBBS  TRAPS 


“TWO-TRIGGER” 

The  best  game  trap 
ever  made. 

THE  KING  OF  THEM  ALL.  Millions 
in  use.  No  "WRING-OFFS.”  No  broken 
springs.  No  damage  to  pelts.  Does  not  have 
to  be  set  to  drown. 

The  “TWO-TRIGGER”  is  made  to  catch 
and  kill  muskrat,  mink,  marten,  etc.  It  will 
catch  and  hold  ’coon,  skunk,  woodchuck,  etc. 

Price,  65c,  each  (less  than  dozen  lots); 
S7.00  per  dozen,  prepaid. 


Gibbs  “Single-Grip”  Traps 

Guaranteed  against  spring  breakage.  Lighter 
smaller  and  better  than  other  single-grip  traps’ 
for  same  animals. 

No.  1.  Muskrat,  Mink,  etc.,  25c 
each,  $2.50  doz.,  prepaid. 

No.  2  Fox,  bkunk,  etc.  40c  ea. 

or  $4.50  doz.  prepaid. 

No.  3.  Lynx,  Wildcat,  etc.,  65c  ea. 

or  $7.35  doz.,  prepaid. 

No.  4.  Beaver,  Wolf,  etc.,  80c  ea. 
or  $9.00  doz.,  prepaid. 

If  your  dealer  won’t  supply  you,  send  to  us. 
All  traps  absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  Send  for  free  Catalorj. 


W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON 

DEPT.  AK-ll  CHESTER,  PA. 


I  Sure  Crops 
every 

YE 


FLORIDA 


Winter  here  is  quite  a  surprise — 
and  a  profitable  one  to  the  Northern 
farmer  whose  season  is  curtailed  by  frosts, 
snow,  and  frozen  ground.  But  in  Lake 
County,  the  heart  of  "The  Solid  Central  Sec¬ 
tion,”  Nature  is  generous  all  the  year. 

Three  crops  on  the  same  land  are  easy  in  a 
growing  season  of  more  than  300  days;  a 
50-inch  annual  rainfall  in  a  warm,  even  climate 
gives  wonderful  opportunity  for  success  in 
every  branch  of  farming,  trucking,  or  fruit¬ 
growing.  Dairy  cattle  thrive;  poultry-raising 
is  a  big,  sure  industry. 

Modern  cities,  good  paved  roads,  pure  soft 
water,  schools,  churches,  and  good  neighbors 
make  Lake  County  an  enjoyable  place  to  live 
and  farm. 

Read  more  in  our  free  booklet. 

K.  L.  WOOD,  SECRETARY 
Lake  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Tavares,  Florida 


BI6  PROFITS 


'JvoMWinteyTQdni^ 


FARMING  is  a  profitable  year-round  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Port  Myers  district  of  Florida. 
Here  Winter  handicaps  are  absent.  Peak 
prices  are  secured  for  early  vegetables  and 
fruit  crops.  Dairying,  hogs,  and  poultry  make 
good  returns  and  green  feed  is  always  avail¬ 
able.  Established  markets.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  Rich  land  is  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Fishing,  hunting  and  bathing 
all  winter. 


Write  for  literature.  Address:  Fort 
Myers  Chamber  of  Commerce,  G, 
Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


|U|P|U  BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT 

IWl  wmmm  IV  from  manufacturer.  Save  both  whole¬ 
saler’s  and  retailer’s  profit.  Send  for  Catalog. 

MODEL  HAT  MFG  CO.  Dept.  E  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


RUTH  SYLVIA  MORSE. 
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—  FARQUHAR 
“Slab  Burner” 


Furnishes  abundant  and  snappy 
power  all  day  dong.  Boiler  steams 
on  green  slabs  on  the  worst  day  in 
winter.  Fire  box  runs  entire  length 
of  Boiler.  Sizes  15  to  40  H.  P. 

Also  standard  Locomotive  and 
Deep  Fire  Box  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boilers ; 
Hay  Balers,  Hydraulic  Cider 
Tresses,  Bean  Threshers.  Write 
for  Bulletins. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  430,  York,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Youth  Rewarded 
By  U.  S.  Government 
For  Radio  Work 

Made  Sr.  Lieut.  Naval  Reserves 
For  Great  Radio  Advance¬ 
ments — Free  Details  Sent  to 
All. 


Only  a  little  over  21  years  of  age,  but  as  a 
result  of  his  work,  now  a  Senior  Lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserves — is  the  record 
of  Sterling  U.  Sears,  called  one  of'  the  fore¬ 
most  Radio  Experts  in  America. 

His  latest  development — an  amazing  5-tube 
Radio — with  marvelous  volume  and  tone  quality, 
greatly  simplifies  and  improves  home  reception, 
but  reduces  usual  cost  00  to  75%.  In  addition 
to  its  almost  unbelievable  low  cost,  are  natural 
reproductions  of  tone  values  (music  or  voice) 
and  the  quick  and  simple  case  of  home  installa¬ 
tion  and  operation. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  better 
Radio  reception  and  those  who  now  own  no 
Radio,  but  would  like  to  have  a  really  good 
one  at  very  little  cost — we  have  arranged  to 
supply  Free  information  and  description  about 
"The  Sterling  Five”  to  all  who  write.  If  you 
want  to  know  all  about  it,  write  at  once.  Your 
inquiry  will  only  cost  you  a  2c  stamp  aud  im¬ 
plies  absolutely  no  obligation. 

THE  NAYLOR  RADIO  CORP. 

161  Chambers  St.,  Dept.  114H,  New  York  City 


KeepMusterole 
on  the  Bath-mm  shelf 

Years  ago  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster  was  the  favor¬ 
ite  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
lumbago,  colds  on  the  chest 
and  sore  throat. 

It  did  the  work,  but  was  sticky  and 
messy  and  burned  and  blistered. 

Musterole  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
mustard  plaster. 

Rub  on  this  soothing  ointment  at  the 
first  cough  or  sniffle,  at  rheumatism’s 
first  warning  tingle. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard,  with 
the  blister  and  sting  taken  out,  Mus¬ 
terole  penetrates  the  skin  and  goes  to 
the  seat  of  trouble. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  smallchil- 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTEB 


— .  Metal  Trap  Tags  for  Trappers 

N.  Y.  State  law  now  requires 
all  traps  must  be  marked  with 
trapper’s  name  and  address. 
Tags  made  of  aluminum  or 
copper— small,  light,  durable; 
each  tag  stamped  with  name 
and  address,  postpaid,  at  following  prices: 
20  tags,  50c;  45  tags,  $1.00;  100  tags,  $2.00. 
Write  plainly.  Order  now. 

BIVINS,  Printer  -  Summit,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Radio  Notes 


Various  Radio  Questions 

I  wish  to  know  the  advantage  or  dif¬ 
ference  in  using  a  C  battery  or  a  poten¬ 
tiometer  to  obtain  the  proper  grid  bias 
for  A.  F.  amplification  using  201A  tubes. 
Will  you  also  explain  the  proper  use  of 
a  vario  coupler  having  three  windings, 
viz.,  the  usual  one  on  the  outside  of  the 
shell,  the  one  on  the  rotor  and  a  third 
inside  the  shell  close  to  the  rotor? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  w.  s. 

In  using  a  C  battery  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  drain  on  the  battery  itself,  it  just 
places  a  negative  bias  on  the  grid  and 
will  last  in  service  just  about  as  long  as 
if  it  was  placed  on  a  shelf  and  never 
used.  The  current  consumption  can  be 
called  practically  nothing.  In  using  a 
potentiometer  there  is  a  constant  drain  on 
the  battery  as  long  as  the  potentiometer 
is  connected  across  the  battery,  as  the 
potentiometer  short-circuits  the  battery 
with  a  high  resistance  and  as  it  is  always 
connected  to  the  battery  it  will  use  up 
your  battery  whether  the  grid  bias  con¬ 
nection  takes  any  of  the  current  or  not. 
The  straight  C  battery  is  the  better 
method,  as  no  tube  is  so  critical  in  its 
negative  bias  demands  that  a  potentio¬ 
meter  is  needed.  Changes  of  1)4  volts 
at  a  time  (one  cell)  is  all  the  variation 
that  is  required  and  the  variations  called 
for  are  1 Vis  volts  for  every  22)4  volts  of 
B  battery  used  above  45  volts  and  on 
amplifiers  of  several  tubes  using  90  volts 
B  battery  the  recommended  bias  is  4)4 
volts. 

A  grid  bias,  that  is  an  extra  grid  bias, 
is  not  needed  with  any  soft  or  hard  de¬ 
tector  tube.  The  grid  lead  of  the  de¬ 
tector  circuit  is  connected  to  the  negative 
of  the  A  battery  which  gives  all  the  bias 
needed. 

The  variocoupler  that  you  mention  is 
to  give  a  choice  of  several  wave  lengths, 
the  taps  on  the  straight  portion  are  for 
changing  the  length  of  waves  tuned  to 
and  this  winding  is  connected  to  the  wind¬ 
ing  on  the  inside  of  the  shell.  The  wind¬ 
ing  on  the  inside  of  the  shell  is  to  make 
the  connection  between  the  electrical  im¬ 
pulses  flowing  in  this  winding  and  that 
induced  in  the  rotor.  This  gives  a  great¬ 
er  transfer  of  energy  from  the  primary 
winding  to  the  rotor.  It  is  placed  on  the 
inside  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  rotor.  If 
on  the  outside  of  the  shell  the  transfer 
of  energy  would  be  much  less.  J.  H.  F. 


A  Battery  Problem 

How  can  I  recharge  a  storage  battery 
with  a  3-liorse  gasoline  engine  during  the 
time  the  engine  is  running  milking  ma¬ 
chine?  Could  it  be  done  with  a  generator 
from  a  Ford  car  or  is  there  something 
that  would  be  better?  s.  I.  c. 

You  do  not  say  how  long  you  run  your 
engine  oil  the  milking  machine.  Let  us 
suppose  an  hour.  Then  you  will  have  to 
charge  the  battery  at  about  10  times  the 
rate  that  ail  ordinary  radio  battery  is 
charged,  and  more  than  three  times  the 
rate  that  an  auto  battery  is  charged.  The 
ordinary  rate  of  charging  a  radio  battery 
is  about  five  amperes  and  a  car  battery 
about  10  to  15  amperes.  If  you  charged 
a  battery  in  one  hour  at  the  rate  it  re¬ 
quired  to  do  it  in  one  hour  it  would  have 
to  be  at  about  50-ampere  rate  and  this 
would  burn  up  your  battery  the  first  time 
you  charged  it,  and  you  would  also  have 
to  have  a  special  generator  built  to  charge 
at  that  rate.  You  can,  however,  charge 
it  the  way  you  suggest  if  you  will  charge 
it  at  least  one  hour  a  day,  and  never  let 
the  battery  run  down. 

By  getting  a  charging  generator,  which 
would  be  better  than  one  from  a  Ford 
car,  though  you  could  do  it  with  such  a 
generator,  and  connecting  it  by  belt  to 
your  engine,  and  charging  the  battery 
each  morning  you  could  keep  the  battery 
charged  at  all  times.  This  of  course 
would  also  depend  upon  liow  much  you 
used  your  battery. 

If  you  run  the  engine  twice  a  day  for 
only  half  an  hour  then  you  would  have 
to  charge  the  battery  both  morning  and 
night  for  the  best  results.  This  means  a 
lot  of  work,  but  if  the  time  it  takes  to 
carry  your  battery  back  and  forth  does 
not'  count,  nor  the  trouble  of  so  much 
charging,  the  cost  of  charging  would  be 
your  first  investment  on  the  generator. 

J.  II.  F. 
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Weather  Reports  Far  in  Advance 

As  New  As  A  Fresh  Egg! 

A  STARTLING  development  in  radio  en- 
-  gineering  which  absolutely  unifies  the 
work  of  receiver  and  speaker! 

Fada  Harmonated  Reception  is  far  better  than 
anything  you  have  ever  heard. 

Don’t  fail  to  get  a  demonstration  from 
the  nearest  Fada  Dealer  —  it’s  worth  going 
miles  to  hear! 

Fada  Neutrodyne  Receivers — table  and  furniture 
models — 8 ,  6  and  5  tubes  —  ranging  from  $85  to 
$400.  Fada  Cone  Speaker  —  Table  Type  $35  — 

Pedestal  Floor  Type  $50. 

Prices  quoted  apply  East  of  the  Rockies 

Send  for  booklet  “B”  and  name  of  the  nearest  Fada  dealer . 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC. 

1581  Jerome  Avenue,  New  York 

Manufacturers  of  TUNED  RADIO  FREQUENCY  Re¬ 
ceivers  using  the  highly  efficient  NEUTRODYNE  principle. 

Fada  Six — Shielded— loop  operated— loop  nests  in 
cover  of  cabinet — 3  stages  tuned  radio  frequency 
amplification  —  2  dial  jj,^  s' 
control . $100 

FadaTableType  Cone  Speaker  $35 


A Leadelad  Roof, 
is  Lightning  Proof/ 

.  No  barn  properly 
roofed  with  Lead- 
elad  has  ever  been 
struck  by  light¬ 
ning.  Write  for 


Armistice  Day  brings  to  mind  the  countless  miles  of  fence 
wire  that  was  destroyed  during  the  war. 

Yet  rust  destroys  many  times  more  wire  fenc&  every  year,  than 
was  destroyed  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  Rust  is  waging 
a  ceaseless  war  of  destruction  on  the  fences  of  your  own  farm. 
And  unless  you  have  erected  Leadelad  fence, 
you  will  be  the  loser. 

Leadelad  fence  is  coated  seven  times  heavier 
than  ordinary  galvanized  fence  and  with  pure, 
everlasting  lead.  It  lasts  years  longer  but  costs 
no  more  to  erect. 

Write  tor  samples  and  prices. 

LEADCLAD  WIKE  COMPANY 


ARMISTICE  DAY -and  Barbed  Wire / 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


President  Coolidge  recently  gave  an 
excellent  talk  on  advertising.  He  said  it 
was  the  life  of  trade,  and  when  fairly 
used  the  maker  of  public  opinion.  He 
said  that  the  following  sentiment  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  sounds 
like  him,  at  least : 

“In  this  and  like  communities  public 
sentiment  is  everything.  With  public 
sentiment  nothing  can  fail ;  without  it 
nothing  can  succeed ;  consequently  he 
who  molds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper 
than  he  who  enacts  statutes  or  pro¬ 
nounces  decisions.  He  makes  statutes 
and  decisions  possible  or  impossible  to  be 
executed.” 

That  is  true.  We  all  know  the  power 
of  public  sentiment.  It  runs  all  the  way 
lip  from  the  little  group  of  critics  at  the 
country  store  to  the  nation-wide  senti¬ 
ment  produced  by  the  newspapers  and  the 
radio.  Now  things  must  be  well  adver¬ 
tised  before  people  will  recognize  them  as 
worth  while.  Some  years  ago  I  knew  a 
man  who  undertook  to  introduce  a  new 
breakfast  food.  For  two  weeks  or  more 
he  spent  thousands  of  dollars  for  simply 
printing  the  picture  of  a  zigzag  black 
mark  intended  to  represent  a  stroke  of 
lightning  with  only  one  line  of  printing, 
“Watch  for  the  name !”  Finally  the 
name  came  out  “Force.”  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  this  food  was  any  better  than  dozens 
of  others,  but  without  doubt  many  con¬ 
sumers  associated  it  with  strength  and 
power.  Without  this  form  of  advertising 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  ton  of  this  food  could 
be  sold.  I  have  no  doubt  that  someone 
could  take  extra  line  grains  of  Golden  . 
Bantam  sweet  corn,  grind  it  into  a  fine 
meal,  advertise  it  as 

GOLDEN  GRITS 

with  a  picture  of  some  gladiator  feeling 
of  his  muscle,  and  make  a  fortune.  In 
fact  aside  from  this  advertising  part  of  it 
I  have  been  surprised  that  no  one  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  a  “breakfast  food”  out 
of  sweet  corn. 

*  *  *  *  # 

This  advertising  affects  farmers  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  It  may  be  used  to  deprive 
them  of  trade  or  to  gain  it  for  them. 
With  the  evident  decline  or  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  roadside  market  advertising 
of  some  sort  will  become  a  necessity.  I 
often  notice  the  “ads”  in  the  local  paper. 
There  is  just  a  dull  statement  that  John 
Smith  or  Henry  Brown  run  a  grocery 
store,  a  drug  store  or  blacksmith  shop. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  any  special 
character  for  Smith  or  Brown.  Along 
comes  a  “chain  store”  and  locates  a 
branch  in  town.  An  expert  at  some  cen¬ 
tral  office  makes  a  business  of  advertising, 
and  advertisements  are  changed  weekly. 
People  come  to  read  them  as  they  would 
the  continued  story,  and  what  we  call 
public  opinion  is  formed.  First  you  know 
the  “chain  store”  has  the  buying  public 
in  chains.  Some  years  ago  I  knew  a 
man  who  made  a  bet  that  he  could  adver¬ 
tise  canned  tomatoes  so  as  to  make  people 
buy  them  in  preference  to  fresh  fruit.  He 
actually  did  it.  There  is  another  man 
who  is  ready  to  bet  that  right  in  this  sea¬ 
son  of  cheap  and  abundant  fresh  apples 
he  can  advertise  dried  apples  so  convinc¬ 
ingly  that  people  will  buy  them  from 
choice.  I  can  tell  you  that  this  control  of 
the  buying  instinct  in  the  human  mind  is 
a  leading  part  in  the  psychology  of  sales¬ 
manship.  Many  farmers  can  make  use 
of  it  to  advantage.  For,  among  other 
things,  advertising  is  being  used  to  hurt 
the  sale  of  farm  products.  I  am  very 
sure  that  the  heavy  advertising  of  rice, 
spaghetti  and  other  substitutes  has  great¬ 
ly  decreased  the  consumption  of  potatoes. 
Too  many  potato  growers  have  concluded 
that  the  food  habits  of  six  generations  or 
more  of  potato  eaters  will  preserve  the 
demand.  Mind  is  the  master  of  matter, 
and  continued  advertising  of  these  sub¬ 
stitutes  is  having  far  more  effect  than 
you  imagine.  I  think  before  long  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  someone  to 
start  an  advertising  campaign  to  prove 
the  good  qualities  or  superiority  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  food.  It  would  startle  the  aver¬ 
age  man  to  realize  how  in  many  of  our 
great  cities,  spinach,  l.ettuce,  tomatoes  and 
similar  vegetables  are  in  part  substituting  . 
for  meat.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  future 
farmers  will,  in  some  way,  be  forced  to 
advertise  the  food  value  of  their  products 
in  self  defense  against  synthetic  foods 
and  chemically  made  over  wastes. 

I  remember  how  some  years  ago  there 
was  a  great  over-production  of  Greek 
currants — really  a  small  grape.  It  was 
proposed  to  come  to  America,  advertise 
these  currants  heavily  and  dispose  of 
them  here.  I  was  asked  to  help,  but  I 
remembered  what  John  Randolph  said 
when  a  woman  asked  him  to  subscribe 
money  for  the  Greeks.  He  said  : 

“ Madam. ,  the  Greeks  are  at  your  door !  ’ 

I  should  feel  that  way  now  if  some 
one  came  to  say  we  should  buy  New 
Zealand  apples  in  order  to  help  New 
Zealanders. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  can  probably  all  recall  bright  and 
forcible  advertising  signs  which  have  in¬ 
fluenced  us.  The  other  day  Mother  and 
I  happened  to  be  in  a  small  Pennsylvania 
town  at  dinner  time.  We  looked  about 
for  a  place  to  eat.  Most  of  the  eating 
places  simply  had  the  conventional  sign 
or  bill  of  fare  posted  in  front.  One  place 


had  a  part  of  the  front  window  arranged 
with  a  small  table  at  which  sat  two 
dolls.  There  were  tiny  plates,  each  one 
with  a  pile  of  buckwheat  cakes  about 
twice  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  and  lit¬ 
tle  sausages  about  the  size  of  a  lead 
pencil.  It  was  all  so  neat  and  natural 
that  I  decided  at  once  that  here  was  the 
place  for  our  dinner.  There  is  another 
place  down  somewhere  in  that  country 
where  a  part  of  the  window  is  arranged 
to  show  a  kitchen.  A  large  doll,  in 
kitchen  uniform  stands  by  the  stove  while 
a  man  doll  sits  at  the  table — knife  and 
fork  in  hand.  This  sign  appears  in  good- 
sized  letters : 

“You  Fry  and  I’ll  Eat ” 

Now  wouldn’t  that  induce  you  to  go  in 
and  eat  cakes  and  sausage !  It  would  be 
a  stronger  appeal  than  any  mere  sign  : 

“ Bucktcheats  and  Sausage  40  Cents” 

I  went  by  a  stand  where  sweet  cider 
was  sold.  Most  of  the  stands  merely  had 
a  small  sign  of  “Sweet  Cider.”  This  one 
did  more.  There  was  a  sign  made  by 
tacking  red  and  yellow  apples  on  a  board 
frame : 

“Our  Press  Does  the  Chewing, 

You  Drink  the  Apple!” 

Now  left  to  yourself  which  stand  would 
you  patronize? 

Over  in  Massachusetts  the  roadside 
stands  frequently  sell  boiled  sweet  corn 
on  the  ear.  When  you  saw  this  sign  : 

“Corn-fed  Hot  Dogs.” 
you  would  be  likely  to  appreciate  the 
breed.  Here  is  another  sign : 

“Hot  Dogs  Fever  Bite  Without  Mustard” 

At  one  place  instead  of  simply  an¬ 
nouncing  “boiled  corn”  the  proprietor  had 
this  sign  up  : 

“TTe  Acknoicledge  the  Corn” 

I  went  by  a  stand  one  day  where  this 
sign  was  displayed  prominently : 

“We  Have  It  on  the  Ice! 

What?  Stceet  Milk” 

This  man  was  doing  a  rushing  business 
— as  he  deserved. 

At  another  place  they  seemed  to  make 
a  specialty  of  nuts,  and  this  sign  was 
prominent : 

“Nut  Meats  Develop  a  Meaty  Nut ” 

That  was  a  popular  way  of  presehting 
the  fact  that  nuts  contain  “brain  food.” 
The  thing  that  has  made  possible  such  a 
tremendous  sale  for  California  raisins 
is  the  well  presented  claim  that  they  are 
rich  in  iron.  It  has  been  made  quite  clear 
that  milk  is  rather  deficient  in  iron,  and 
so  every  mother  who  wishes  for  her  chil¬ 
dren  an  iron-clad  constitution  sees  that 
the  little  ones  have  an  abundance  of 
raisins.  My  belief  is  that  a  good  baked 
apple — the  skin  eaten  with  the  flesh — will 
provide  this  needed  iron,  but  the  orga¬ 
nized  raisin  growers  have  obtained  the 
advantage  through  skillful  advertising. 

:Js  i*c  J|e  J}« 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  every  indi¬ 
vidual  or  every  community  or  every  sec¬ 
tion  that  has  met  with  great  success  has 
been  noted  as  a  good  advertiser.  We  see 
this  everywhere.  I  know  of  a  woman 
who,  when  visitors  are  present,  orders 
her  good-natured  husband  about  and  puts 
him  through  a  regular  course  of  sprouts. 
Rather  than  make  any  complaint  “before 
company”  he  submits  to  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
dignities,  and  finds  no  great  fault  as  his 
wife  advertises  herself  as  a  very  forceful 
character.  Then  after  he  has  gone  to  work 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  lady  will  tell 
of  her  “wonderful  husband”  and  let  the 
fact  gently  enter  the  minds  of  her  “com¬ 
pany”  that  this  “wonder”  is  due  to  her 
own  careful  training  and  suggestion.  It 
makes  a  fine  advertising  for  this  lady  as 
a  husband  trainer,  although  down  in  their 
hearts  the  “company”  feel  a  little  sorry 
for  “poor  James.”  We  all  go  through 
life  seeking  advertising  of  some  sort. 
Some  are  more  successful  than  others, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  if  we  ever 
expect  to  get  along  the  road  we  must  let 
the  world  know  what  we  have  to  offer.  In 
the  town  where  I  was  born  there  was  a 
man  who  started  out  as  a  fish  and  clam 
peddler.  He  bought  a  horse  and  wagon, 
bought  a  tin  horn  and  started  out.  He 
was  too  bashful  to  dicker  with  women 
who  were  hanging  out  the  washing,  or 
even  to  give  more  than  a  mere  toot  on 
his  horn.  After  a  weary  day  he  brought 
back  most  of  his  load  unsold.  He  was 
discouraged : 

“Jane,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  “I  can’t 
make  it  go.  They  won’t  buy.  Look  at 
all  the  clams  I  have  left !” 

Now  Jane’s  folks  had  been  tin  ped¬ 
dlers  and  auctioneers  for  some  genera¬ 
tions.  She  had  the  blood  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  her  veins. 

“Now  John,”  she  said,  “go  at  ’em 
again.  Make  a  noise.  Toot  your  horn 
even  if  you  don’t  sell  a  clam  !  One  clam 
can't  sell  another  clam.  Let  folks  know 
you  are  alive  and  not  dying  of  consump¬ 
tion.” 

Much  against  his  will  John  went  at  it 
again  after  eating  a  couple  of  Jane’s 
doughnuts.  He  drove  to  a  street  where 
he  had  formerly  been  rejected,  put  that 
horn  to  his  mouth  and  gave  it  all  he 
had  after  expanding  his  lungs  like  a  bal¬ 
loon.  He  was  a  man  with  a  pirate’s 
chest,  and  the  blast  that  came  out  of  that 
horn  was  enough  to  wake  the  dead.  Half 
a  dozen  women  came  running  with  pans 


The 

MONCRIEF" 

MAJESTIC 

Heating  System 

Unequaled 
for  Homes 


IT’S  marvelous — the  way  this  modem  heating  plant  gets 
the  heat  out  of  the  fuel  and  sends  it  all  over  the  house, — 
doesn’t  let  heat  loaf  around  in  the  basement,  where  you 
don’t  want  it.  Burns  less  fuel  on  that  account.  That  is 
one  reason  why  so  many  people  are  putting  in  Moncrief- 
Majestic  Heating  Systems  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Another  reason  is  the  comparatively  low  cost, —  lower 
than  that  of  a  standard  furnace  installation, — yet  the  heat¬ 
ing  results  are  fully  equal. 

It  Will  Pay  You  to  Investigate 

Look  into  the  many  comfort-mak¬ 
ing,  fuel-saving  features  of  this 
remarkable  heating  system.  You 
will  find  it  exemplifies  the  latest 
findings  in  scientific  heating,— 
proper  combustion  of  fuel,  free 

Write  today  for  full  particulars 


radiation  and  ample  means  for 
the  wide  distribution  of  warm  air. 

This  system  is  installed  without 
opening  walls  for  warm  air  pipes 
and  registers  or  placing  cold  air 
runs  under  the  floors. 


F.H.  HANLON,  Batavia,  N.Y. 
E.  W.  BURBANK  SEED  CO. 
29  Free  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


EASTERN  DISTRIBUTORS: 

J.  F.  CONANT  ^  R.  E.  CHENEY 
Ry.  Terminal  Ware¬ 
house  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


A.  B.  BENTLEY 
16  Flandreaux  Ave.  R.  F.  D.  1 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Middletown,  Conn. 


THE  HENRY  FURNACE  &.  FOUNDRY  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


In  1883,  in  a  little  plant  at  Adrian, 
Michigan,  J.  Wallace  Page  wove  the 
first  wire  fence.  And  for  43  years 
the  Page  Steel  and  Wire  Company 
has  adhered  strictly  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  established  by  its  founder. 

4  4  4 

The  quality  of  material  and  con¬ 
struction  have  never  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  the  sake  of  profit.  From  its 
beginning  until  the  present  day, 
Page  has  always  been  a  standard 
by  which  good  fence  is  judged. 

4  4  4 

Page  fence  is  constructed  sturdily 
and  strong — heavily  galvanized  to 
resist  rust.  It  is  made  in  a  type  and 
size  to  meet  every  need.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you. 

PAGE  STEEL  and  WIRE  COMPANY 

An  Associate  Company  of  the 
American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 
Fence  Department 


•a 


Write  for  interesting 
literature  describing 
in  detail  the  fence  that 
has  been  first  choice 
for  three  generations. 
No  obligation. 


PAGE  FENCE 


eg 

District  Sales  Offices: 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 

In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Co.,  Limited 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
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TOWER’S 

FISH  BRAND 

WATERPROOF 
OILED  CLOTHING 

Slickers,  Suits 
and  Hats 

OOYears  the  Best  for 
MenMhmenS-Children 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

/M'A77/A7/£ 


(  A. J  .TOWER  CO.  / 

'  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Us 

e  Your  Ford 

m 

j, — SAW  YOUR  WOOO  1 

YGf — GRIND  YOUR  FEED 
|_» — PUMP  YOUR  WATER 

SHELL  YOUR  CORN  Of 
f  And  tor  all  ^  >7J\ 

other  belt-  Aft.  ,Vwl 

Why  Buy  anEngine  When  a  Low-Priced 

“WORK-A-FORD” 

can  be  used  with  your  Ford  for  all  belt  work?  Your 
Ford  haa  a  powerful  engine.  It  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  use  it  and  save  your  money. 
No  wear  on  tiros  or  transmission.  Just  drive  ap  and  hook  on 
in  three  minutes.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. Governor  resrulatoa 
enp'in*  Write  for  free  circular  and  10-day  trial  offer. 

C.  W.  HUBBARD  Co.  821  Washington  Street  Mendota,  Illinois 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Ilorse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MINK 

Will  pay  from  $1  0  to  $20  for  large,  prime, choice,  dark 
skins,  depending  on  section  where  caught. 

COYOTES  -  RATS  -  BADGER 
COON -LYNX  CATS— OPOSSUM 

in  big  demand.  Whenever  you  hare  a  shipment  ready 
don’t  wait  to  write  for  my  price  list,  but  send  them 
along  and  say  HOLD  SEPARATE.  I  pay  charges  both 
ways  if  my  offer  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are 

27  YEARS 

of  honorable  treatment  with  fur  shippers  thruout  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Alaska  behind  that  offer, 
and  you  can’t  lose. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS  — RAW  FURS 
34-36  Mill  Street  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

Established  tS99 — Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


Brings 
You  the 


iwi  »»**»  •*»-*» 


KEIN 

JHIIYT 


GUARANTEED  with  a  bond  not  to  shrink,  fade, 
or  rough  up  after  washing— or  you  can  get  your 
money  back!  Color,  appearance  and  feel  of  soft, 
suedelike  buckskin— and  wears  like  leather.  Big, 
roomy,  strongly  built.  Double  stitched  seams.  Over¬ 
size  button-through  flap  pockets.  Send  $4  and  your 
collar  size  to  Buck  Skein  Joe,  c/o  Lustberg  Nast  Co., 
Inc.,  Dept.YUa  829  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FREE  CATALOG  — “Buck  Skein  Joe's 
Family  Album"  showing  Buck  Skein  Shirts, 
Jackets  and  BUCK  JACK,  the  glorified 
Lumber  Jacket,  write  for  a  copy  —  now. 


and  buckets  to  buy  clams.  Every  since 
the  clam  business  started  in  that  town 
it  had  been  associated  with  the  noise  of 
a  tin  horn,  and  the  louder  the  blast  the 
higher  the  quality  of  the  clams !  John 
sold  out  and  did  not  have  enough  left  to 
make  clam  chowder.  He  had  learned 
how  to  advertise.  We  must  all  learn  that 
if  we  expect  to  sell  any  clams.  The  silent 
clam  digger  never  makes  as  much  money 
as  the  noisy  clam  peddler.  And  yet, 
remember  that  if  the  clams  do  not  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  noise  you  cannot  sell  the 
second  time. 

***** 

It  is  something  of  an  event  in  the 
household  when  the  little  children  learn 
to  read  and  write  and  prove  that  they 
have  begun  to  appreciate  “literature.”  Lit¬ 
tle  Camille  came  to  me  the  other  night 
with  : 

“Look,  I’m  going  to  read  this !” 

She  had  a  copy  of  that  old  child’s  clas¬ 
sic,  “What  Katy  Did.”  It's  an  old  well- 
worn  copy.  It  happened  that  five  lit¬ 
tle  girls  in  our  family  have,  in  years 
past,  brought  me  that  book — proud  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  really  begun  to 
read  “stories.”  It  is  evidence  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  I  can  tell  you.  My  own  daughter 
read  it  when  she  was  about  seven  years 
old — x’ead  it  several  times.  Now  and  then 
she  would  point  out  some  particular  page 
and  say : 

“Father,  did  you  ever  see  anything  as 
fine  as  that  is?” 

Since  then  she  has  come  with  many 
books  in  languages  which  I  could  not  read, 
and  with  thought  so  deep  that  my  hum¬ 
ble  mental  lines  never  could  touch  bot¬ 
tom.  But  “What  Katy  Did”  is  still  the 
leading  star.  Surely  Katy  found  the  road 
to  happiness  but  I  imagine  she  lost  it 
somewhere  along  the  way  as  most  of  us 
do.  I  am  reading  “A  Political  and  Social 
History'  of  Modern  Europe,”  by  Prof.  J. 
H.  Hayes.  “What  Katy  Did”  was  not  a 
circumstance  to  what  some  of  the  big  ones 
of  Europe  have  done,  in  the  struggle 
which  man  has  made  to  climb  up  to  a 
fairer  chance  in  the  world.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Winter  many  of  us  will  have  more 
time  for  reading  if  it  is  possible  to  tear 
away  from  the  radio  and  I  would  like  to 
know  what  you  are  planning  to  read  this 
year.  In  its  way  that  is  as  important  as 
what  you  are  planning  to  do  or  to  eat. 

H.  W.  c. 

Protecting  Nut  Trees  From 
Mice  and  Rabbits 

What  is  a  good  thing  to  spray  young 
trees  with  to  repel  mice  and  rabbits  in 
Winter?  I  have  1.300  English  walnut, 
and  the  vermin  eat  them  off  on  the  top  of 
the  snow.  L.  s. 

I  presume  the  walnut  trees  L.  S.  re¬ 
fers  to  are  small  seedling  trees,  and  if  so, 
no  harm  is  done  by  the  rabbits  cutting 
them  off.  At  the  end  of  two  years  it  is 
best  to  cut  these  down  to  the  ground  any¬ 
way,  then  allow  only  one  shoot  to  grow. 
By  the  end  of  the  next  season  they  will 
be  too  large  for  the  rabbits  to  bite  them 
off.  If,  however,  he  wishes  to  protect 
them,  there  is  no  spray  that  I  know  of 
that  would  be  effective,  but  old  burlap, 
paper,  straw  or  other  covering  can  be 
put  over  them  or  around  them.  I  think, 
however,  he  will  find  that  no  px-oteetion 
is  needed  if  treated  as  I  recommend 
above.  j.  f.  jones. 

Pennsylvania. 


Winter  Care  of  Grapevines 

Will  you  advise  me  the  proper  Winter 
care  of  grapevines  in  the  Genesee  County 
section  of  New  York  State?  1  have  a 
number  of  vines,  planted  last  Spring, 
which  have  grown  very  nicely  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  am  told  that  if  I  place  straw  and 
horse  manure  around  the  l-oots  the  mice 
will  nest  therein  and  chew  the  tender 
bark  off  the  vines.  What  care  should  I 

give  these  vines  this  Winter  ?  w.  w.  K. 

« 

The  only  injury  from  mice  that  we 
have  noted  on  grapevines  was  done  the 
past  Winter  on  the  one-year  wood  that 
had  become  embedded  in  the  snow.  For 
several  years  we  have  seeded  our  vine¬ 
yards  to  millet  which  in  turn  dies  with 
the  first  freeze  of  the  Fall  and  thence 
covers  the  soil  with  straw  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  We  have  not  observed  any  greater 
injury  under  this  condition  than  where 
the  soil  is  occupied  with  rye,  or  which 
has  no  cover  at  all.  It  is  believed  that 
Ihe  vines  in  question  may  safely  have 
sti-aw  spread  lightly  over  the  soil,  hut 
kept  away  from  close  contact  with  the 
young  trunk.  If  one  wishes  to  feel  en¬ 
tirely  safe  a  strip  of  tarred  paper  nay 
be  placed  loosely  around  the  trunk  to  a 
height  of  a  few  inches.  In  the  latitude 
of  Batavia  it  might  be  well  to  dig  a 
trench  or  furrow,  extending  to  the  right 
and  left  from  the  vine  and  in  this  care¬ 
fully  bend  down  the  canes  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son  and  then  cover  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  soil.  This  gives  excellent  Win¬ 
ter  protection.  Uncover  in  Spring.  F.  E.  G. 


The  return  of  the  native 


The  city  grows  larger  every  day — brighter  its 
lights — faster  and  harder  its  feverish  activity. 
But  underneath,  there  is  beginning  a  movement 
back  to  our  native  soil. 

The  hardship,  the  barren  living  which  drove 
impatient  youth  away  from  the  home  farm,  is 
giving  way  before  the  engineering  genius  of  an 
electrical  age. 

Since  fresh  water  for  live  stock,  kitchen  and  bath¬ 
room  can  be  automatically  pumped  at  a  cost  of 
a  few  dollars  a  year;  since  electric  refrigeration 
and  electric  cooking  are  replacing  the  older, 
cruder  methods  at  an  actual  saving  of  expense; 
since  electric  light  is  making  the  farm  home  a 
place  where  life  can  be  enjoyed: — the  glitter  of 
the  city  is  losing  its  attraction  for  farm  boys 
and  girls. 

Consult  your  light  and  power  company  if  you 
think  you  can  use  electricity  on  your  farm.  They 
will  tell  you  whether  electrification  can  be  made 
a  success  in  your  case. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Committee  on  Relation 
of  Electricity  to  Agriculture 
is  composed of  economists  and 
engineers  representing  the 
U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  the  Interior, 
Amer.  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  National  Grange, 
Amer.  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineers,  Individ- 
ual  Plant  Manufacturers, 
General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  American 
Home  Economics  Ass’n., 
National  Ass’n.  of  Farm 
EquipmentManufacturers, 
and  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association. 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 

wagon  parts, 
to  fit  any  run- 
Catalog  il- 
colors  Free. 

Wbwl  Co..  48  Ela  St.,Quincy.tl|. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.C 

329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


'HE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Send  For  This  Big*  Free  Book 

This  beautifully  illustrated  and  Instructive  32-page  book  is  a  text-book  that  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  without.  It  pictures  and  describes  your  orchard  troubles  and  tells 
how  to  control  them.  It  contains  a  complete  spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to 
™X^~theLSam?  pro,gram  that  }ve  follow  successfully  in  our  own  orchards  of  over 
30,000  peach  and  apple  trees.  Free  to  any  tree  owner  as  long  the  supply  lasts. 

■ -  —  - Please  Write  Plainly,  or  Print,  and  Mail  Today - —  — 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  Dept.  16 

Please  send  me  your  free  32-page  book,  “Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying”. 


My  dealer’s  name  is . 

His  post  office  is  . State 

My  name  is . 


My  post  office  is  . .State 


THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY — / 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Ilomei 

Established  1850 


Published  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing-  Company,  333  West  30th  Street, New  fork 
Herbert  W.  Coli-ikgwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 

Wm.  F.  Dillon,  Secretary.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  Associate  Editon 

L.  H.  Murphy,  Circulation  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  J1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


GOOD  MORNING!  HATE  YOU  EATEN  YOUR 
THREE  BAKED  APPLES? 

* 

“Oft  from  apparent  ill  your  blessings  rise.” 

I  was  asked  to  subscribe  for  the  paper  while  away 
from  home,  but  did  not  do  so.  The  agent  called  at  the 
house  and  my  wife  signed  up  for  me.  I  made  quite  a 
kick  at  the  time,  but  got  over  it.  That  has  been  almost 
25  years  ago,  and  would  surely  kick  to  have  it  stop 
now,  so  inclosed  find  the  dollar  for  the  renewal. 

New  Jersey.  E.  B.  s. 

N  apt  quotation !  An  lionest  .confession.  We 
have  had  many  cases  like  it.  Some  of  the  best 
friends  we  have  say  they  started  taking  the  paper 
to  get  rid  of  the  agent.  After  a  fair  reading  they 
became  sworn  companions,  and  if  the  agent  came 
along  once  more  they  would  kill  the  best  chicken  on 
the  place  to  give  him  a  fatted  calf  dinner. 

* 

NE  of  the  large  “through”  railroads  has  started 
in  to  advertise  apples.  A  large  and  showy 
board  has  been  placed  in  the  terminal  station,  and 
on  it  have  been  pasted  dozens  of  showy  labels,  such 
as  are  put  -on  boxed  fruit.  It  is  a  striking  display, 
full  of  color  and  well  presented — but  every  one  of  the 
labels  displays  fruit  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  This 
railroad  runs  through  one  of  the  rich  apple-growing 
sections  of  the  East,  and  a  large  share  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  comes  from  that  region,  but  you  would  not 
know  from  this  display  that  the  railroad  ran  auy- 
where  within  2,000  miles  of  an  eastern  apple  orchard. 
Seems  to  us  this  is  the  best  example  of  how  not  to 
advertise  eastern  apples  that  Ave  have  ever  seen. 

* 

HIS  week  we  are  printing  the  story  of  a  potato 
crop  grown  on  an  unoccupied  farm  in  Vermont. 
This  seems  to  be  a  true  story,  and  it  shows  among 
other  things  what  a  man  who  knows  how  can  do 
with  New  England  land.  We  are  not  trying  to  start 
any  “boom”  for  New  England  farming,  but  we  would 
like  to  have  it  understood  that  while  nature  has 
placed  many  handicaps  on  these  cold  and  steep  hills 
she  has  also  provided  many  compensating  advan¬ 
tages.  Now  a  glimpse  at  the  other  side.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  Senator  James  Couzens  of  Michigan  has 
decided  to  quit  the  business  of  farming.  He  has  had 
enough  !  lie  lias  been  trying  to  run  a  900-acre  Michi¬ 
gan  farm  or  estate  worth  $100,000.  Senator  Couzens, 
like  some  other  rich  men,  evidently  thought  he  could 
conduct  this  farm  as  he  would  a  factory,  make  a 
success  of  it  and  show  farmers  how  to  make  use  of 
scientific  methods.  He  knows  now  that  only  farmers 
can  farm.  He  is  said  to  turn  over  his  farm  and 
equipment  and  pay  taxes  to  a  couple  of  real  farmers 
who  will  run  the  place  as  they  choose.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  question  to  ask  if  a  man  like  Senator  Couzens 
could  give  his  entire  time  to  such  a  farm  and  make 
it  pay  a  profit !  Or  is  there  something  about  the 
business  of  profitable  farming  that  puts  it  aside 
from  other  forms  of  business,  and  thus  makes  a 
natural  farmer  necessary?  Personally,  we  think 
there  is. 

* 

PPLE  prices  may  be  very  low  at  the  orchard, 
but  they  are  still  high  at  the  city  stores.  We 
have  seen  how  first-class  fruit  is  being  practically 
given  away  by  the  growers,  with  many  of  the  usual 
buyers  not  even  ready  to  make  a  bid.  Consumers 
are  forced  to  pay  $1.75  a  bushel  and  not  the  highest 
grade  at  that.  A  number  of  manufacturers  are 
starting  to  buy  carload  lots  of  apples  for  retailing 
to  their  employees.  They  will  buy  a  carload  at  the 
orchard  or  local  station,  haul  them  to  town,  and  then 
distribute.  In  one  such  ease  we  know  that  the  apple's 
are  offered  at  $1.40  per  bushel.  They  probably  cost 
froml  $2  to  $2.25  a  barrel  in  the  country— -not  more 
than  75  cents  a  bushel— probably  less  as  prices  are 
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now  running.  The  allowance  of  65  cents  per  bushel 
fox* *  freight,  handling  and  shrinkage  is  just  about  half 
the  retail  price  in  this  effort  to  secure  fruit  for  em¬ 
ployees.  After  paying  for  the  package  and  the  pack¬ 
ing  we  may  see  what  the  grower  has  left.  The  re¬ 
tail  prices  this  year  are  all  out  of  reason.  They  de- 
sti'oy  the  effect  of  the  advertising  which  may  be 
done  to  induce  people  to  eat  more  apples.  In  order 
to  increase  sales  materially  it  will  be  necessary  to 
put  the  fruit  light  into  the  hands  of  consumers  at  a 
low  figure.  No  one  in  New  York  is  going  to  buy  ap¬ 
ples  as  a  pati’iotic  duty.  The  purchase  must  repre- 
sent  a  bargain,  or  the  apples  will  not  be  bought.  We 
still  think  the  plan  we  have  often  suggested  the  most 
feasible  one  for  this  emergency.  Let  growers  com¬ 
bine  and  receive  a  large  quantity  of  good  fruit.  Open 
a  chain  of  stores  in  this  city  where  apples,  green 
and  dried,  apple  juice  and  pi*eserved  fruit  can  be  sold 
at  a  fair  price.  Fit  up  the  shop  windows  like  a  farm 
kitchen,  and  have  skilled  women  make  apple  pies, 
turnovers,  baked  apple  and  sauce  right  before  the 
passing  ci'owd — and  offer  these  products  for  sale. 
That  form  of  effective  advertising  would  pay  for 
itself  and  how  it  would  boost  the  fruit! 

* 

NY  Jersey  man  who  knows  of  a  chestnut  tree 
that  has  continued  to  grow  and  produce  nuts 
in  a  district  where  the  blight  disease  has  prevailed 
should  report  to  C.  P.  Wilber,  State  Forester  at 
Trenton.  There  are  some  indications  that  strains  of 
chestnut  which  will  prove  immune  to  the  blight  dis¬ 
ease  are  coming  into  fruiting.  Perhaps  they  can  be 
used  to  help  bring  back  our  lost  chestnut  industry. 
At  least  this  is  the  finest  sort  of  co-operation.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  localities  the  word  co-operation 
has  come  to  be  something  of  a  “chestnut” — but  not 
in  this  case. 

* 

HE  recent  address  by  President  Coolidge  on  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  true 
statement  of  fact.  Legitimate  advertising  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  pai't  of  modeni  business.  Years  ago  outside 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  Yankee  peddlers  or  agents 
who  went  about  trading  jackknives  and  buying 
feathers,  old  iron,  wood  ashes — anything  a  farmer 
might  chance  to  have.  Even  at  that  time  certain 
peddlers  were  noted  for  character.  They  gave  fair 
weight,  and  the  goods  they  sold  turned  out  as  repre¬ 
sented.  We  know  of  such  a  case  where  a  man 
started  with  a  pack  on  his  back.  His  sons  now  con¬ 
trol  an  immense  department  store — all  built  up  by 
fair  dealing  and  truthful  descriptions.  The  endless 
number  of  papers  and  magazines  and  now  the  radio 
have  made  extensive  advertising  possible  as  never 
before.  It  has  become  a  necessary  factor  in  public 
life.  Business  could  not  be  done  without  it.  The 
character  of  advertising  has  improved.  It  has  come 
into  the  hands  of  experts  who  have  made  it  as  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  as  any  book.  The  better 
class  of  papers  have  made  it  hard  for  the  fraud  and 
blow-hard  to  get  into  polite  society.  The  government 
has  shut  off  many  of  the  liars  and  humbugs,  and  .re¬ 
liable  business  men  have  come  to  know  that  the 
more  publicity  they  obtain  the  more  careful  they 
must  be  to  tell  the  truth.  For  advertisers  have 
done  more  than  call  attention  to  certain  goods. 
Jliey  have  made  the  public  critical  and  discrimi¬ 
nating,  and  just  as  a  man  is  known  by  the  com¬ 
pany  he  keeps,  so  a  paper  is  coming  to  be  known 
by  the  character  of  its  advertisers.  It  is  in  fact 
a  privilege  for  an  advertiser  to  be  permitted  to 
enter  some  of  the  papers,  after  readers  have  been 
trained  to  know  how  discriminating  these  papers 
are.  Yet  with  all  their  skill  and  ability  it  is  strange 
that  many  advertising  men  are  neglecting  the  most 
promising  field  of  business — that  is  the  farm  or  coun¬ 
try  home.  They  seem  to  think  that  town  and  city 
will  provide  all  the  buyers  in  the  country,  and  so 
they  crowd  into  competition  for  this  trade.  The  farm 
and  the  country  would  provide  a  fresh  new  field  for 
them.  There  they  would  find  millions  of  people  who, 
from  the  hired  man  up  to  the  gentleman  farmer, 
have  needs  and  desires  which  the  advertisers  could 
supply  and  who  can  never  be  reached  through  the 
magazines.  These  people  have  money  to  spend,  and 
will  spend  it  freely  for  necessities  and  for  luxuries 
•which  will  enable  them  to  live  a  good  life.  Most  of 
these  people  will  hesitate  to  buy  until  their  friend 
and  counsellor,  the  favorite  farm  paper,  acts  as 
mediator  for  the  seller. 

* 

T  is  reported  that  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
•has  decided  that  dogs  may  not  legally  be  killed 
when  trespassing  on  property  where  sheep  are  kept, 
alone  or  unaccompanied  by  the  owner.  The  court  is 
reported  as  saying : 

Dogs  are  property,  and  in  these  times  their  possession 
by  farmers  is,  not  only  useful,  but  necessary  for  protec- 
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tion  to  person  and  property.  While  they  are  subject  to 
control  and  regulation  by  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  .  .  .  such  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  the 

Legislature  must  always  be  reasonable  and  not  arbi¬ 
trary  or  such  as  not  to  deprive  a  person  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

The  law  is  unreasonable  in  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  size 
or  general  character  of  the  dog,  or  the  ability  of 
such  dog  to  damage  the  sheep.  The  law  evidently 
gave  general  authority  to  kill  the  dog  whenever 
found  on  a  sheep  farm  where  he  did  not  belong.  Just 
what  effect  such  a  decision  will  have  upon  the  sheep 
laws  of  other  States  remains  to  be  seen.  The  New 
York  law  permits  the  killing  of  a  dog  when  found 
chasing  or  worrying  domestic  animals.  In  one  case 
at  least  a  good-natured  pet  dog  that  would  hardly 
harm  a  flea  was  found  playing  with  some  sheep  and 
was  promptly  killed.  In  this  case  the  sheep  were 
in  no  danger.  The  general  opinion  among  New 
York  sheep  men  is  that  most  large  dogs  seem  to  go 
back  to  the  nature  of  the  wolf  when  excited  in  a 
sheep  chase,  and  that  safety  lies  in  the  most  strin¬ 
gent  laws. 

* 

WILL  it  pay  southern  poultry-keepers  to  light 
the  henhouses  in  order  to  stimulate  egg  pro¬ 
duction?  The  general  opinion  at  the  North  seems  to 
be  that  this  lighting  is  not  necessary  at  the  South — 
though  how  this  idea  developed  is  not  quite  clear. 
The  lights  are  not  used  to  relieve  the  rigors  of  a 
cold  climate,  but  to  increase  the  length  of  the  work¬ 
ing  day  and  keep  .the  hen  fully  supplied  with  diges¬ 
tible  food.  At  Auburn,  Ala.,  an  egg-laying  contest 
is  being  conducted,  and  somewhat  to  our  surprise  we 
found  that  lights  are  being  used.  Mr.  John  E.  Ivey, 
in  charge  of  the  contest,  gives  the  following  state¬ 
ment  which  shows  that  successful  lighting  is  not  a 
question  of  latitude : 

We  allow  the  birds  to  get  off  the  roost  at  the  normal 
time  of  the  morning  and  go  to  roost  at  the  normal  time 
in  the  evening.  From  November  1  to  April  15  we  turn 
the  lights  on  at  8 :30  at  night,  giving  hot  mash  and 
leaving  the  lights  on  for  a  period  of  one  hour.  When 
the  morning  lights  are  used  and  turned  off  at  sun-up, 
the  day  being  cloudy,  the  intensity  of  the  electric  lights 
is  greater  than  the  normal  day,  thus  throwing  the  birds 
in  a  semi-stupor  when  the  lights*  are  turned  off.  By 
this  system  of  lights  you  maintain  a  healthier  bird  than 
by  giving  them  14  continuous  hours  of  work.  The  sys¬ 
tem  we  use  also  affects  an  economic  saving  in  the 
amount  of  electric  current  used  with  the  thousand  birds 
in  our  egg-laying  contest  here  at  Auburn.  This  year 
with  12  breeds  and  varieties  represented  our  egg  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  180  eggs  per  hen  for  51  weeks. 

* 

N  page  1315  we  had  a  letter  from  a  city  man 
who  gave  his  ideas  about  living  on  a  farm.  As 
is  often  the  case  the  city  man  is  usually  a  little 
patronizing  when  he  comes  to  discuss  farming.  These 
farmers,  he  thinks,  do  not  know  when  they  are  well 
off  ;  they  are  not  good  “•business  men.”  Let  him  have 
their  opportunity  and  he  would  quickly  show  them, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  what  does 
the  farmer  have  to  say?  Here  is  a  note  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  on  the  subject,  and  we  rank  it  100  on 
a  scale  of  practical  common  sense : 

There  is  nothing  better  than  a  good  farm  and  a  good 
farm  home  run  by  a  real  farmer.  Any  city  bred  matured 
man  who  starts  out  to  be  a  farmer  on  his  newly  pur¬ 
chased  farm  is  certainly  an  amusing  spectacle  for  the 
natives,  I  don’t  care  who  he  is.  The  best  thing  for  a 
city  man  to  do  is  to  hire  himself  out  to  some  practical 
farmer,  then  when  he  gets  farming  enough  he  can  stop 
when  he  wants  to  and  resume  his  trade,  provided  he  does 
not  farm  it  so  long  he  does  not  know  what  he  is. 


Brevities 

An  alien  can  sue  in  the  United  States  courts  or  in  the 
State  courts  the  same  as  a  citizen. 

IV ii at  is  the  value  of  a  contract?  Not  a  cent  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  character  of  the  man  who  makes  it. 

• 

It  seemed  strange  to  see,  on  Long  Island,  carloads  of 
cabbage  coming  in  from  Central  New  York  to  supply 
the  local  kraut  factory,  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  waste 
land  lying  idle,  too. 

It  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  heavier  breeds 
of  poultry  do  not  respond  to  lighting  as  well  as  the  Leg¬ 
horns  and  other  breeds.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  of 
capons  and  other  meat  stock. 

We  have  had  recently  at  least  a  dozen  questions  as 
to  what  can  be  done  to  stop  a  dog  from  howling  at  night 
so  as  to  disturb  the  neighborhood.  This,  in  a  town, 
would  be  a  job  for  the  health  officer.  We  should  com¬ 
plain  to  him. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  wants 
samples  of  Spoiled  catsup.  Not  to  eat,  of  course,  but  in 
order  to  study  the  causes  of  this  spoiling.  There  have 
been  many  cases  of  spoiled  goods  lately.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  help  find  the  cause. 

Western  Canada  used  to  be  known  as  the  treeless 
prairies.  Perhaps  the  yearly  fires  which  swept  over  the 
country  killed  off  the  seedlings.  Now  trees  are  coming 
in — poplar  first,  then  oak  and  elm.  In  a  few  genera¬ 
tion,  if  this  keeps  on,  the  prairie  will  become  a  forest. 

It  seems  as  if  that  new  trespass  law  in  Pennsylvania 
was  being  at  least  partly  enforced.  A  Jersey  man  came 
over  into  Pennsylvania  and  helped  himself  to  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  bittersweet  plants,  which  he  said  were  needed 
to  “decorate  a  show.”  The  State  police  made  something 
of  a  show  of  him  and  the  justice  decorated  him  with  a 
$50  fine. 
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The  Johnson  Milk  Plan  and  Others 

“No  form  of  centralization  has  ever  been  adopted  that 
did  not  result  in  bureaucracy,  tyranny,  inflexibility, 
reaction  and  decline.” — President  Coolidge. 

MR.  JOHNSON  modestly  and  wisely  refrained 
from  asking  a  vote  on  his  plan  at  the  Utica 
meeting,  and  requested  friendly  and  constructive 
criticism.  While  it  is  necessary  first  to  clear  away 
the  obstructions  we  believe  there  is  enough  com¬ 
mon  ground  in  the  two  plans  before  the  new  com¬ 
mittee  (Johnson  plan  and  federation  plan)  to  make 
standing  room  for  all  dairymen,  and  we  shall  try  to 
locate  it  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  commendable 


request. 

The  Johnson  and  Miller  plans  are  admitted  to 
be  the  same.  The  part  of  the  northern  committee 
men  is  understandable.  They  are  farmers  of  a  great 
dairy  section,  but  not  in  close  touch  with  the  centers 
of  the  industry,  its  people  or  its  history.  They  are 
not  familiar  with  organization  or  legal  formulas. 
They  are  largely  pool  patrons  involved  in  its  compli¬ 
cations  and  realize  something  is  wrong  without  know¬ 
ing  just  what  it  is.  They  do  know  their  milk  re¬ 
turns  are  less  than  others  get.  They  want  as  much. 
They  have  been  led  to  believe  that  farmers  outside 
the  pool  are  to  blame  for  all  its  failures.  They  have 
not  looked  for  the  faults  in  the  pool  plan  nor  in  its 
policies,  and  logically  enough  from  their  conceptions 
made  their  appeal  to  the  outsiders.  They  had  the 
pool  plan  before  them,  and  followed  it  just  as  a 
student  outlines  his  lessons  from  a  textbook.  Of 
course  they  produced  a  duplicate  of  the  pool. 

But  this  does  not  explain  why  astute  lawyers,  ex¬ 
perienced  promoters,  and  trained  educators  from  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  State  institutions  should  spend 
time  and  energy  and  money  for  nearly  a  whole  year 
seriously  and  deliberately  to  reproduce  a  plan  which 
has  been  familiar  to  everyone  for  five  years  and 
which  has  already  failed,  as  a  brand  new  measure 
under  another  name.  If  it  were  a  subject  for  a 
practical  joke,  one  might  stretch  the  imagination  and 
coax  up  a  faint  smile,  but  as  a  serious  matter  for 
men  of  high  positions  it  baffles  finite  understanding. 

The  one  fundamental  fault  in  the  three  League 
plans  is  the  centralized  machinery  of  government. 
Centralization  is  another  name  for  aristocratic  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  means  government  by  a  select  few. 
Democracy  and  co-operation  mean  a  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  Government  by  a  small 
minority  means  that  a  big  political  machine  must 
be  maintained  within  the  organization  to  keep  the 
aristocratic  group  in  power.  Politics  breeds  favorites, 
cliques  and  bosses.  It  develops  secrets,  intrigues  and 
private  commitments.  In  a  dairy  organization  the 
staggering  expense  of  this  system  must  and  does 
come  out  of  the  milk  pail.  It  drives  men  who  are 
anxious  to  co-operat.e  on  the  level  out  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  keeps  them  out. 

This  one  unfortunate  error  in  the  pool  plan  may 
well  account  for  all  the  blunders,  losses  and  failures. 
Once  in  position  the  official  group  ruthlessly  scrapped 
the  1916  co-operative  plan  that  put  them  in  power, 
and  created  a  machinery  of  control  to  fix  all  au¬ 
thority  in  themselves.  Drunk  with  this  usurped 
power  and  authority  they  helped  themselves  to 
other  people’s  money-,  spent  it  like  drunken  sailors, 
and  refused  an  accounting  of  it.  They  fixed  their 
own  salaries,  checked  their  own  expense  accounts 
and  kept  the  record  to  themselves.  They  made  dis¬ 
criminating  prices  to  producers,  divided  the  member¬ 
ship  into  groups  and  made  alliances  with  dealers. 
They  accumulated  liabilities  of  $22,000,000,  includ¬ 
ing  fixed  debts  of  $13,000,000,  and  took  annual  de¬ 
ductions  out  of  the  milk  returns  of  substantially 
$19,000,000  and  paid  their  pool  patrons  an  average 
for  five  years  of  about  50  cents  per  cwt.  less  than 
other  producers  get.  With  every  admitted  failure 
in  a  long  series  of  adventures  they  have  always 
rushed  to  a  new  venture  without  asking  the  advice 
or  leave  of  the  men  who  produced  the  milk  and  paid 
the  cost  of  the  experiments  and  the  luxury  of  an 
aristocratic  government.  With  the  co-operative  plan 
that  dairymen  adopted  and  used  themselves  in  1916, 
these  mistakes  and  blunders  and  crimes  could  never 


have  happened. 

The  official  group  led  pool  patrons  to  believe  that 
without  change  in  the  form  of  government  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  expenses  or  stopping  of  losses,  S5,000  to  95,- 
000  dairy  farmers  can  be  induced  to  join  the  pool 
by  the  vain  subterfuge  of  changing  the  name  of  the 
organization.  This  theory  is  without  fact  or  logic 
to  support  it.  True,  producers  outside  the  pool  have 
made  four  different  attempts  to  get  together,  and 
were  four  times  defeated  by  the  pool  management, 
but  it  is  pool  patrons  now  who  demand  a  change 
that  will  give  them  as  much  for  milk  as  their  neigh¬ 
bors  get. 

Anyone  mixing  with  dairymen  knows  that  unity  is 


impossible  under  centralized  control  and  its  wasteful 
management.  This  subject  is  avoided  on  the 
platform,  but  it  is  in  everybody’s  mind,  and  it 
will  have  to  be  faced  before  unity  is  possible.  The 
American  principles  of  home  rule,  majority  control 
and  prudent  economies  cannot  be  ignored  without 
consequences. 

Another  subject  avoided  in  the  new  plans  and  in 
the  public  discussion  of  them  is  the  pool  liabilities, 
its  fixed  debts,  annual  expenses  and  appraisal  of  its 
assets.  Everybody  wants  to  save  the  League  if  its 
management  will  permit  it.  Unless  the  members  wish 
to  liquidate  the  pool,  a  new  organization  must  take 
over  its  assets  and  liabilities  on  fair  and  even  liberal 
terms  or  preserve  its  autonomy  as  a  grotip.  It  is  as 
important  to  pool  patrons  as  to  others  to  know  the 
net  value  of  both  the  assets  and  liabilities.  Officials 
of  the  League  admit  that  both  city  and  country 
plants  are  operated  at  a  loss.  This  impairs  the 
value  of  the  assets.  Surely  farmers  are  not  expected 
to  assume  responsibility  for  millions  of  admitted 
liabilities  without  an  appraisal  of  the  assets.  This 
feature  is  also  freely  discussed  by  dairymen  among 
themselves,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  plans 
or  on  the  platform. 

Leaders  will  get  nowhere  talking  unity  and  act¬ 
ing  to  prevent  if.  It  will  clear  the  way  to  unity  to 
stop  the  pretense  that  the  pool  is  a  howling  success, 
and  admit  that  it  is  a  demonstrated  failure,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  acknowledge  that  aristocracy  is 
not  popular  in  America,  and  that  a  democratic  or 
co-operative  government  must  be  adopted  if  we  are 
to  have  a  united  dairy  organization. 

Anyway,  unity  is  coming  sooner  or  later,  and  next 
week  we  shall  try  to  show  how  features  from  the 
Johnson  and  the  federation  plans  may  be  used  to 
bring  unity  now. 


September  Milk  Prices 


NET  cash  prices  for  3  per  cent  milk  for  Septem¬ 
ber  were  :  Sheffield,  $2,535  ;  Model  Dairy,  $2.55  ; 
League,  $2.26;  Non-pool,  Buffalo,  $2.37.  Pool  deduc¬ 
tions:  Expenses,  .064;  certificates,  .10;  total,  .164; 
gross  price,  $2,424.  Pool  figures  for  September  on 
3  per  cent  basis  are  as  follows: 


Class  1  . 1,105,981.16  X$2.90  =$3,207,345.36 

Class  2A  .  281,908.23  X  2.16  =  60S, 921.77 

Class  2B  .  58,747.06  X  2.26  =  132,76S.35 

Class  2C  .  14,594.S5  X  2.21  =  32.254.61 

Class  3A  .  157.604.12  X  1.95  =  307.328.03 

Class  3B  .  3.679.05  X  1.95  =  7T74.14 

Class  3C  .  2,769.65  X  1.95  =  5,400.81 

Class  4A  .  27,270.26  X  1.95  =  53,177.00 

Class  4B  .  2,172.16  X  1.95  =  4,235.71 


1,654,726.54  $4,358,605.78 

1,654,726.54  X  $2,424=  4,011,057.13 


Unaccounted  for  . . $  347,548.65 

The  unaccounted  for  amounts  to  21  cents  per  cwt., 
and  with  the  deductions  of  16.4  cents,  the  total  de¬ 
ductions  amount  to  37.4  cents. 


Buffalo  Milk  Prices 

THE  dealers  in  non-pool  milk  in  Buffalo  who  han¬ 
dle  the  bulk  of  the  city  supplies  agreed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  47  cents  per  100  lbs.,  to  producers 
for  November,  provided  the  buyers  of  pool  milk  got 
the  same  raise.  The  local  pool  manager  telephoned 
for  instructions,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  This  position  of  the  pool  management  has 
cost  producers  for  the  Buffalo  market  a  cent  a  quart 
for  a  whole  year.  For  a  time  both  groups  were 
getting  47  cents  per  cwt.  more.  A  year  ago  the 
pool  reduced  the  price,  and  has  kept  it  down  since. 
The  pool  management  gives  us  lip  talk  about  what 
dairy  farmers  would  save  through  unity,  but  here  is 
a  chance  for  saving  and  unity  which  they  spurn. 
The  only  unity  they  want  is  more  power  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  while  they  remain  in  control  there  will 
be  no  recruits  from  this  territory.  n.  c. 


Heavy  Loss  of  Cows 

There  are  a  number  of  farmers  in  my  neighborhood 
who  have  lost  every  cow  they  had.  If  they  replace 
them  they  can  only  get  one  cow  in  place  of  two  that 
they  have  lost.  One  farmer  lost  11 ;  when  he  got  the 
post  mortem  inspection  only  four  showed  slight  lesions. 
The  others  were  clean.  When  plain  farmers  get  in 
trouble  their  one  place  to  turn  for  sympathy  and  help 
is  The  R.  N.-Y.  Will  you  use  your  good  offices  now  to 
stop  this  terrible  slaughter  of  healthy  dairy  cows?  Now 
that  there  is  ample  proof  that  the  test  is  unreliable  why 
keep  right  on  and  ruin  whole  communities  of  average 
farmers?  tested. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Eastern  Feed  Situation 


THE  New  York  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  food  situation 


as  it  concerns  New  York  farmers.  The  last  para¬ 
graph  sums  up  the  situation  concisely : 


mu  WUIUC  It  I1UYV  as  LllOUgl 


be  sufficient  forage  crops  to  meet  actual  needs,  though 
with  prices  for  hay  somewhat  stronger  than  last  year, 
while  the  basic  feed  grains  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
probable  demand,  though  possibly  at  somewhat  higher 
prices  than  prevailed  during  the  past  Winter  With 
bran  and  middlings  now  running  slightly  lower  than 
last  year,  and  the  two  very  important  high  protein 
feeds,  gluten  and  cottonseed  meal,  decidedly  lower  the 
prospective  purchasers  of  feed  do  not  need  to  feel  too 
pessimistic. 


It  appears  that  pasture  conditions  were  poor  in 
the  early  season,  but  improved  rapidly  in  the  late 
Summer  and  Fall.  There  has  been,  therefore, 
moie  Ilian  the  usual  amount  of  pasture  grass. 
The  fodder  crops,  such  as  Timothy,  clover  and  Al- 


falfa  are  (taking  the  country  at  large)  less  than 
last  year.  The  figures  given  are  83,000,000  as  com¬ 
pared  with  87.000,000  tons  last  year  and  the  10-year 
average  of  90,000,000  tons.  There  is,  of  course,  less 
demand  for  market  hay  owing  to  the  decreased  num¬ 
ber  of  horses,  and  we  think  this  is  made  up  some¬ 
what  by  the  fact  that  many  large  milk  dairies  are 
now  kept  close  to  the  cities  and  fed  on  purchased 
hay.  The  silos  throughout  the  State  are  reasonably 
well  filled.  It  appears  that  in  New  York,  more  than 
half  the  total  corn  acreage  is  put  in  the  silo.  The 
com  crop  started  off  poorly  but  gained  in  August 
and  September.  Most  of  the  corn  as  it  went  into 
the  silo  was  immature  but  of  good  quality  and  there 
is  more  of  it  than  was  ever  expected  during  the 
Summer.  There  has  been  a  shortage  in  the  oat  crop, 
probably  a  loss  of  15  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
average.  The  New  York  State  crop  is  quite  short, 
and  wet  weather  at  harvest  time  has  reduced  the 
quality.  There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years 
for  farmers  to  grow  more  oats  and  barley,  either 


separately  or  mixed.  It  has  been  fed  out  as  hay 
when  cut  early  or  the  grains  have  been  ground  for 
feed.  The  crop  of  buckwheat  throughout  the  State 
is  larger  than  usual.  Prices  for  manufactured  feed 
promise  on  the  whole  to  be  slightly  lower  than  last 
yeai.  Gluten  feed  will  probably  be  lower,  and  owing 
to  the  heavy  crop  there  is  likely  to  be  quite  a  drop 
in  .the  price  of  cottonseed  meal,  while  linseed  meal 
and  tankage  are  averaging  slightly  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  tell  exactly 
how  these  estimates  will  actually  turn  out,  but  the 
statement  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  is 
evidently  fair  as  regards  the  general  situation. 


Apple  Price  Reports 

Crop  75  per  cent  of  last  year.  Baldwins,  2 y2  A, 
82.50;  Greening,  2 %  A,  the  same;  Ben  Davis,  2%, 

p  j 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Apples  here  are  sold  in  barrels  or  baskets  for  the 
best  stock  with  a  growing  tendency  in  favor  of  the 
basket,  and  packed  in  the  orchard.  Dealers  are  offering 
<5c  per  cwt.  for  A  grade  minimum  2%-in.  Greenings 
and  Baldwins.  I  know  of  one  who  sold  his  orchard  for 
$L75  per  barrel  on  this  basis.  35c  per  cwt.  at  the 
cider  mills  and  40c  at  the  evaporators  with  the  ciders 
out,  and  many  will  be  disposed  of  in  that  way  as  usual. 
The  crop  is  large;  in  fact  it  seems  to  me  quite  above 
the  average.  There  was  no  shipping  market  here  on 
Fall  apples,  as  Alexander,  Wealthy,  etc.,  and  we  sold 
ours  at  the  Rochester  Public  Market  for  50  to  60c  per 
bushel.  Much  fruit  will  go  into  storage,  as  I  suppose 
producers  think  they  are  not  taking  much  of  a  risk  at 
the  low  price.  I  feel  so  too  for,  in  addition  to  the  large 
crop,  the  fact  that  there  was  much  money  lost  last 
year  on  apples  makes  dealers  hesitant.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  many  old  trees  from  which  the  fruit  is  seldom 
considered  at  all  that  have  very  fine  fruit  on  this  year, 
though  not  sprayed.  Surely  the  weather  conditions 
were  very  favorable  for  the  apple  crop  if  for  little 
else.  t  r  a 

Victor,  N.  Y.  ' 

•  Dealers  are  paying  for  2 y2  A  grade  Greenings  and 
Baldwins,  $2.25  to  $2.50  packed.  Barrel  costs  65c, 
packing,  30c ;  picking,  20c  barrel,  or  25c,  pickers  board 
themselves;  drawing,  5c;  total  $1.20;  $2.25  less  $1.20 
equals  $1.0o  for  fruit,  A  grade  2%  in.,  to  grower,  ciders 
and  paring  apples,  35c  per  cwt.  Canners  paid  80c  per 
cwt.  for  apples  early  for  apple  sauce  and  canning.  A 
few  apples  were  bought  for  90c  per  barrel  tree  run  or 
orchard  run.  Acme  Cold  Storage,  actual  figures,  Oct. 
j.5,  192o,  o5,000 ;  October  25,  1926,  14,000.  I  guess  about 
<0  per  cent  will  be  stored  in  cold  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1925.  vv.  c.  H< 

Fancher,  N.  Y. 

Baldwins,  2*4  A  grade,  40c  per  bushel;  Gano  and 
Ben  Davis,  2*4  A  grade,  35c  per  bushel.  h.  b. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  great  dangers  for  children  on  a  farm  is 
the  old  unused  well.  Many  of  them  are  not  properly 
protected.  Children  may  fall  in.  Others  contain  im¬ 
pure  water,  while  others  are  filled  with  carbonic  acid 
gas.  All  mean  danger  to  little  ones. 

The  real  truth  about  labor  conditions  in  Florida  is 
not  encouraging.  There  are  too  many  people  seeking 
jobs  in  that  sunny  State  already.  If  you  go  there  be 
sure  to  carry  a  surplus  of  money  with  you.  Money 
makes  both  the  mare  and  the  car  go. 

Now  they  tell  us  one  reason  for  the  shorter  demand 
for  cotton  is  because  women  demand  silk  or  near-silli 
stockings.  Here  is  a  case  where  the  invention  of  a 
process  for  making  imitation  silk  has  hurt  the  cotton 
crop.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  patriotic  and  wear  cot¬ 
ton?  Try  the  argument  on  your  own  family  and  see 
how  you  make  out. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Thanksgiving 

With  no  clanging  of  cymbals,  no  chiming 
of  bells. 

The  strain  of  Thanksgiving  exultantly 
swells ; 

Through  forests  of  cedar  and  woodlands 
of  birch, 

From  stately  cathedral  and  country¬ 
side  church, 

Where  saints  have  assembled,  where 
wastrels  have  trod, 

The  prayers  of  Thanksgiving  are  lifted 
to  God. 

With  no  flutter  of  pennants,  no  flags  on 
the  breeze, 

The  Thanksgiving  praises  float  over  the 
leas, 

Through  valley,  o’er  mountain,  by  river 
and  lake, 

Where  poeti'y  whispers,  where  sciences 
wake, 

From  sand-silvered  beeches,  from  snow- 
covered  sod, 

The  prayers  of  Thanksgiving  are  rising 
to  God. 

With  no  blazing  of  torches  that  redden 
the  sky, 

The  Thanksgiving  tribute  is  wafted  on 
high ; 

From  Northland  and  Southland,  from 
East  and  from  West, 

Each  soul  pays  its  tribute  and  gives 
of  its  best. 

From  prince  and  from  pauper,  from  sage 
and  from  clod, 

The  prayers  of  Thanksgiving  are  wafted 
to  God.  — L.  Mitchell  Thornton 
in  Munsey’s  Magazine. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  make 
apple  dowdy.  The  only  recipe  we  have 
is  as  follows :  Line  a  baking  dish  with 
thin  slices  of  buttered  bread.  Fill  in  the 
center  with  sliced  apples,  and  add  halt 
a  cup  of  molasses  mixed  with  half  a  cup 
of  water.  Sprinkle  over  the  top  half  a 
cup  of  brown  sugar  and  a  little  cinna¬ 
mon,  then  cover  with  slices  of  buttered 
bread,  butter  side  up.  Put  on  a  cover, 
and  bake  for  one  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Serve  Avith  sweetened  cream  or 
sauce.  We  have  also  heard  of  apple 
dowdy  being  made  in  a  deep  dish  lined 
Avith  biscuit  dough  instead  of  buttered 
bread,  and  filled  with  sliced  apples  in 
the  same  Avay.  Either  way  it  is  very 
good,  the  bread  being,  Ave  think,  rather 
moi’e  digestible  than  the  dough. 

* 

Christmas  is  coming,  it  seems  far  off 
to  the  children,  but  very  close  to  their 
elders.  We  shall  be  given  a  great  deal 
of  good  advice,  as  usual,  on  the  subject 
of  Christmas  giving,  and  we  shall  all  go 
on  in  our  usual  Avay,  with  very  little  re¬ 
gal'd  for  the  advice.  We  think  that 
foolish  people  who  spend  beyond  their 
means  at  Christmas  Avould  be  equally 
foolish  without  the  Christmas  excuse.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  Christmas 
celebration  is  to  make  some  one  happy, 
and  fortunately  it  is  often  easy  to  do 
tins  without  reckless  expenditure. 


Two  Country  Creeds 

For  years  I  have  been  collecting  ar¬ 
ticles  that  appealed  to  me  on  country  life. 
The  other  day  I  ran  across  these  tAvo 
creeds,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls, 
and  wondered  if  they  might  not  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  many  young  men  and 
women  avIio  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  They 
AA'ere  both  clipped  more  than  10  years  ago, 
and  pasted  in  my  scrapbook. 

A  COUNTRY  GIRL’S  CREED 

I  believe  that  the  country  is  a  better 
place  for  me  to  li\Te  than  the  city,  because 
it  is  cleaner,  quieter  and  more  beautiful. 
I  believe  that  I  can  find  no  nobler  Avorlc 
than  to  use  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  I 
can  obtain  to  make  my  country  home  a 
place  of  happiness  for  my  family  and 
friends. 

I  belie\re  that  the  community  in  which 
I  live  is  a  part  of  my  home  and  that  I 
should  work  earnestly  with  my  neighbors 
to  bring  more  helpfulness  and  joy  into 
community  life. 

I  believe  that  God  did  not  mean  to  shut 
me  in  a  house,  away  from  free  air  and 
sunshine. 

I  believe  that  all  the  blessings  of  the 
great  out-of-doors  are  intended  for  me. 

I  believe  that  for  me,  too,  it  is  an 
ennobling  privilege  to  work  with  nature — 
to  care  for  the  life-giving  soil  Avith  my 
own  hands,  to  sow  the  seed,  and  help  it 
grow. 

I  believe  that  all  my  life  I  should  plan 
to  haire  some  work  that  calls  me  into 
the  open  air  every  day. 

I  believe  in  learning  to  enjoy  good 
books,  good  music,  and  good  pictures.  But 
most  of  all  I  believe  in  reading  in  na¬ 


ture's  unwritten  books  _  the  Ayonderful 
stories  of  plants  and  animals ;  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  music  of  birds  and  insects,  of 
wind  and  rain ;  in  Avatching  the  eA-er- 
clianging  pictures  of  earth  and  sky. 

For  I  beliei'e  that  God  has  given  all 
these  things  to  make  my  country  home 
beautiful  and  dear  to  me. — Found  in  old 
almanac,  and  credited  to  Flora  Bullock. 

THE  COUNTRY  BOY’S  CREED 

I  believe  that  the  country  which  God 
made  is  more  beautiful  than  the  city 
Avliich  man  made;  that  life. out  of  doors 
and  in  touch  Avith  the  earth  is  the  natural 
life  of  man. 

I  believe  that  work  is  work  wherever 
I  find  it,  but  that  the  Avork  with  ,  nature 
is  more  inspiring  than  work  with  the 
most  intricate  machinery. 

I  believe  that  the  dignity,  of  labor  de¬ 
pends  not  on  Avhat  you  do,  but  on  Iioav 
you  do  it ;  that  opportunity  conies  to  .  a 
boy  on  the  farm  as  often  as  to  a  boy  in 
the  city ;  that  life  is  larger,  and  freer 
and  happier  on  the  farm  than  in  tOAvn ; 
that  my  success  depends  not  upon  my 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


617.  Slender  Model. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  314  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


473.  Becoming  Mod¬ 
el.  Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  30,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


480.  Junior  Frock. 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial  and  114  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


355.  Suitable  for 
Stout  Figures.  Cut 
in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46  and  48-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


location,  but  upon  myself — not  upon  my 
dreams  but  Avhat  I  actually  do — not  upon 
luck,  but  upon  pluck. 

I  believe  in  working  when  you  work,  in 
playing  when  you  play,  and  in  giving  and 
demanding  a  square  deal  in  every  act  of 
life. — Edtvin  Osgood  Grover  in  Michigan 
Farmer.  bertiie  s.  vasku. 


Chutney  Sauce 

Twelve  sour  green  apples,  12  large 
green  tomatoes,  three  green  peppers,  three 
medium  Spanish  onions,  1  lb.  seedless 
raisins,  six  tablespoons  salt,  ^4  lb.  green 
ginger  root,  three  tablespoons  mustard 
seed, .  2y2  cups  dark  brown  sugar,  1  y2 
quarts  vinegar.  Wash  tomatoes,  peel  and 
remove  hard  stem  end,  and  chop  coarsely. 
Sprinkle  Avith  tAvo  tablespoons  of  salt 
and  let  stand  over  night.  Drain,  pare, 
core  and  chop  apples,  peel  and  chop 
onions,  remove  seeds  and  white  fiber  from 
peppers  and  chop.  Mince  ginger.  Put 
apples,  tomatoes,  onions,  peppers,  ginger 
and  raisins  in  preserving  kettle.  Add  re¬ 
maining  salt  and  sugar  to  vinegar  and 
bring  to  boiling  point.  Boil  10  minutes 
and  pour  over  mixture  in  preserving  ket¬ 
tle.  Add  mustard  seeds  and  cook  gently 
until  vegetables  are  tender  and  mixture 
is  thick.  It  Avill  take  about  an  hour. 
Pour  into  sterilized  glasses  and  seal. 

If  mint  flavor  is  desired  add  one  cup 
minced  mint  leaves  to  chopped  mixture 


From  Youth  to  Old  Age 

-  Yow  Need  Good  Light 

VOTING  eyes  stay  young  under  the  clear,  pure-white  rays  of  the 

A  Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamp.  Older  eyes  denied  good  light  in  youth,  find  restful 
comfort  in  the  abundance  of  soft  mellow  radiapee  provided  by  this  remarkable 
lamp.  Here,  you  have  a  light  that  makes  evening  tasks  easier  and  adds  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  whole  family  circle. 

The  Coleman  protects  the  eyesight  of  your  loved  ones.  Gives  better  and  more 
economical  light.  Cost  to  use  less  than  2  cents  per  night.  Brighter  than  20  old-style 
oil  lamps.  No  wicks  to  trim;  no  chimneys  to  clean;  no  daily  filling.  Safe — can’t 
spill  fuel  even  if  tipped  over.  Listed  as  standard  by  the  Underwriters  Laboratories. 
Price  in  U.  S.  $9.00. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  show  you  Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamps  and  Lanterns. 

If  he  is  not  supplied,  write  us  for  full  information.  Address  Dept.  RN -49 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO.,  Factory  and  General  Offices  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Loa  Angeles  Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 


COFFEE 


Dwinell-Wright  Company 

Boston,  Mass.  Chicago,  III.  Portsmouth,  Va. 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample, 
50  ets.  post  paid, stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25* 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

hive  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Micb. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Account  Book 

Beginning  January  1,  1027,  the  price 
AA'ill  be  $2,  postpaid;  to  Canada,  $2.25. 
Orders  for  the  remainder  of  1026  will  be 
filled  at  the  old  price,  $1  and  $1.25  to 
Canada.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Your  neighbors  know  from  experience 
the  economy  and  lasting  service  of— 

CRAN  E 

VALVES -FITTINGS 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES,  WATER 
SYSTEMS,  AND  SOFTENERS 

Sold  and  installed  by  responsible  dealers 
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Now— Blue  Pike  Fish  Cutlets 
Boneless— Ready  to  Fry 

The  thousands  of  housewives  who  have 
dreaded  buying  fish  because  of  the  messy 
work  connected  with  preparing  them  for  a 
meal  will  be  delighted  with  Checkerboard 
Fish  Cutlets. 

They  come  all  prepared  with  bones  re¬ 
moved  ready  to  fry,  just  like  a  slice  of 
steak.  And  they  provide  a  healthful  change 
from  meat  that  every  family  needs. 

Special  Trial  Offer 
Package  of  24  Cutlets— $2.00 

Our  patented  freezing  process  enables  us 
to  send  you  these  Fish  Cutlets  in  perfect 
condition.  Cutlets  come  in  sanitary  vege¬ 
table  parchment  envelopes  and  are  packed 
in  strong  container. 

Thaw  them  out  in  cold  water  and  they 
are  just  as  delicious  as  newly  caught  fish, 
fresh  from  the  water. 

We  guarantee  them  to  reach  you  in  first- 
class  condition  or  your  money  refunded. 

Send  check,  P.  O.  Money  Order  or  cash 
with  coupon  direct  to 

Kolbe  Fish  and  Trading  Co. 

Dept.  R  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed  find  $2.00  (check,  P.  O.  Money  Order 
or  cash)  for  which  please  send  me  trial  package 
of  24  Blue  Pike  Fish  Cutlets,  P.  P.  Prepaid. 


Name 


Address . . . . 

Please  Print  Name  and  Address 


WHY  NOT. 

BUY 

n  ID  FCTw& ^ 

ci/  Have  You 

yearby-or  in  Your  Home"/ 


Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 
f  water  in  home  and  barns. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
and  economy  on  scores  of  things  you 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid— Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


/  falumbin^-Pipe-Fittin# 

JiWHl 


I0LESALE  PRICES 


Let  Guticura  Soap 
Keep  Your  Skin 
Fresh  and  Youthful 

Sample  Soap.  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address: 
Cnticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  WriteHarper  Brush  Works, 302  3rd  St,,  Fairfield,  la. 


NERVE  fag  is  muscle  drag. 

Keep  your  mind  alert  and 
your  body  fit  by  proper  sleep. 
Get  yourself  a  FOSTER  IDEAL 
SPRING.  Give  your  spine  a 
chance  to  rest  in  its  natural 
curves.  Give  your  wearied 
nerves  the  recuperation  that  is 
so  essential.  Take  away  bed- 
sag  and  strain — replace  them 
with  comfort.  Take  Nature’s 
remedy  Sleep — the  oldest  rem¬ 
edy  in  the  world  taken  in  the 
most  comfortable  way — on  a 
FOSTER  IDEAL  SPRING. 

It’s  a  Better  Bedspring 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 
FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY, 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Spiral  Bedspring  that  Supports  the  Spine 


with  vinegar.  Two  tablespoons  ground 
ginger  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  green 
ginger  if  more  convenient,  MRS.  j.  w.  r. 

Yesterday,  Today,  or 
Tomorrow 

I  have  just  been  out  gathering  up  the 
last  peppers  and  green  tomatoes,  and 
comparing  notes  with  an  old  colored  man 
who  is  engaged  with  the  heavier  part  of 
the  Fall  clean  up.  I  say  colored,  but  he 
claims  to  be  “Indian,  Irish  and  Spanish — 
not  a  drop  of  nigger  blood  in  me.”  Uncle 
Pete  thinks  the  world  has  changed  very 
much  for  the  worse  since  he  was  a  little 
shaver  in  Canada,  some  eighty  years  ago. 

I  am  more  optimistic,  but  in  his  opinion, 
all  that  the  young  people  want  now  is  to 
own  a  car,  and  ride  around  and  enjoy 
themselves.  In  spite  of  his  age,  he  is 
wiry  and  nimble,  and  so  thorough  about 
his  job  (which  is  clearing  out  a  jungle 
of  Rosa  rugosa,  interspersed  with  saucy 
young  maples)  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
watch  him.  The  little  trees  are  cut  level 
with  the  ground,  bushes  staked  and  tied, 
and  all  old  wood  and  dead  underbrush 
trimmed  away,  yet  so  carefully  that  he 
has  scarcely  ruffled  the  pleasant  carpet 
of  myrtle,  now  indulging  in  a  sparse  sec¬ 
ond  blooming. 

Much  as  farm  life  has  altered  in  my 
time  it  looks  as  if  “industrialization” 
was  about  to  bring  even  greater  changes, 
and  I  confess  I  sympathize  with  a  coun¬ 
try-bred  cousin  who  wrote  me  not  long_ 
ago:  “I  was  quite  depressed  by  the  article 
jn  the  May  Atlantic.  ‘Feeding  the  World.’ 
It  may  have  to  be  done  that  way,  but  I 
hope  I  shan’t  live  to  see  it.  There  are 
so  many  like  my  neighbor  W — ,  temper¬ 
amentally  unfit  to  be  ‘hands’  in  a  highly 
organized  industry,  and  at  the  same  time 
mentally  incapable  of  rising  to  any  high 
position  in  such  an  industry,  good  farm¬ 
ers  on  an  empirical  basis,  good  producers, 
at  least,  wise  in  a  simple,  homely  way 
with  animals  and  all  growing  things. 

And  I  like  that  kind,  and  hate  to  think 
of  them  crowded  out  of  existence.  I  hate 
to  think  of  a  time  when  we  can’t  raise 
our  own  vegetables  on  our  own  little 
patch,  because  the  big,  efficient,  organ¬ 
ized  industry  can  supply  them  so  much 
cheaper.” 

So  I  feel,  too,  and  yet  yesterday  when 
I  happened  on  an  old-fashioned  paper 
(not  so  very  old,  either — I  think  ’93  was 
the  date),  and  contrasted  the  tight- 
waisted,  wooden  shapes,  skirted  to  the 
very  toes,  with  present  Diana-like  figures  J 
and  costumes,  I  decided  that  the  world 
does  move  perceptibly,  and  that  even  in¬ 
dustrialized  farming,  with  some  form  of 
centralized,  co-operative  housekeeping, 
might  develop  compensating  features. 

It  was  my  rare  privilege  last  Summer 
to  attend  the  birthday  celebration  of  a 
noble-hearted  “mother  in  Israel”  who  had 
reached  the  one-hundredth  milestone.  A 
round  century  of  keen  observation  and 
ripening  wisdom.  She  told  us  gleefully 
how  she  used  to  ride  horseback  as  a  girl, 
after  chasing,  and  cornering  her  pony  in 
the  big  pasture,  and  had  a  word  of  ap¬ 
proval  for  the  Summer  camps,  which 
“make  the  girls  healthy.”  These  fast- 
multiplying  camps  are  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  best  contributions  to  modern  edu¬ 
cation,- giving  in  systematized  form  much 
of  the  freedom  and  zest,  the  training  of 
eye  and  hand  and  foot,  the  spur  to  pluck 
and  resourcefulness,  that  belonged  to  the 
vanished  frontier,  and  to  the  isolated 
farmstead  of  an  earlier  generation.  '  We 
all  love  the  “back-log”  stories  of  pioneer 
days,  preserved  perhaps  in  some  local  his¬ 
tory,  or  in  family  tradition,  days  when 
wolves  howled  and  Indians  whooped, 
when  rough-hewn  characters  abounded, 
and  home-grown  wool  and  flax  kept  the 
whirring  wheels  busy,  but  we  fail  to  re¬ 
alize,  perhaps,  that  pre-telephone  and 
anti-airplane  days  can  be  made  as  inter¬ 
esting  to  our  own  youngsters. 

“If  I’m  'here  next  Spring,”  says  Unde 
Pete — by  here  he  means  on  this  little 
back  star — “I’ll  fix  your  grapevine  so’s 
you  can  pick  your  own  grapes.”  (It  has 
climbed  half  way  to  the  sky  on  an  elm 
tree.)  And  “If  I'm  here  next  Spring. 
I’m  goin’  to  'have  a  garden — if  I  ain’t 
here,  I  shan’t  want  one.”  Looking  for¬ 
ward,  no  doubt,  is  better  for  the  soul 
than  looking  backward,  and  if  I’m  here, 
why  in  spite  of  industralized  farming, 
I’ll  have  one,  too.  dora  reade  goodale. 


The  Staff  of  Life 

Brown  Bread.  —  Four  cups  sour  milk, 
one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  molasses,  four 
cups  graham  flour,  two  cups  white  flour, 
one  cup  raisins,  if  seedless  use  whole,  if 
not  chop  them,  four  teaspoons  of  soda 
dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water.  Let  stand 
in  tins  one  hour.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 
The  dough  will  be  just  a  trifle  thicker 
than  cake  dough,  and  will  make  about 
four  loaves. 

Oatmeal  Bread. — Two  cups  oatmeal, 
two  cups  boiling  water,  Vj  cup  molasses, 
teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  shorten¬ 
ing,  one ‘cake  compressed  yeast  dissolved 
in  %  cup  lukewarm  water.  Add  boiling 
water  to  oats,  let  stand  till  cold,  add 
molasses,  salt,  shortening,  yeast  and  flour. 
Let  rise  till  double  in  bulk,  knead  thor¬ 
oughly  and  shape  into  loaves.  Put  into 
greased  tins,  let  rise  till  double  in  bulk 
again,  and  bake  45  minutes. 

MRS.  L.  j.  F. 


CHAIR  CANE 

Cane  Web,  Rush,  Fibre  Rush,  Splints,  Reed.  Old 
chairs  easily  reseated  at  little  cost  following  simple 
instructions  furnished  with  materials.  Price  list  on 
request.  Booklet  on  Reedcraft,  10  cents. . 

H.  H.  PERKINS,  258  Shelton  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  bya“aba"  ei 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMON Y,  MANIE 

Stow’s  Patent  Stove  Brick  Easily  applied. 

$1.00,  cash  with  order.  S.  J.  STOW,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ft 

SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST  1 

Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for  25  years. 


DOES  NOT  AFFECT  THE  HEART 


Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salieylicacid 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Camden,  Maine 


Made  by  Brownie— World’s  Champion  Ayrshire  Grade  Cow 


Corn  Gluten  Feed 
Is 

Manufactured  fry 


American  Maize  Products  Co. 

New  York  and  Chicago 

Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 

St.  Louis 

Clinton  Corn  Syrup  Refining  Co. 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  York  and  Chicago 

The  J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

The  Huron  Milling  Co. 

Harbor  Beach,  Michigan 

The  Keever  Starch  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co, 

Decatur,  Illinois 

Union  Starch  and  Refining  Co. 

Columbus,  Indiana 


If  Your  Dealer  Does  Not  Handle 
Corn  Gluten  Feed,  Any  of  the 
Above  Named  Manufacturers  Will 
Supply  You. 
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Associated  Corn  Products  Mfrs.  -on  Fill  Out  and  I 

Feed  Research  £)ept«  ISO\  .  ld*lj 

208  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Mail  This 

Please  mail  your  64-page  Book  of  Good  Rations. 


^  Name, 
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Street  or  R.  F.  D._ 
Town _ _ 


State 


Dealer’s  Name 
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This  wonder  cow  is  owned  by  Mr.  Ralph 
W.  Cripps  of  Camden,  Maine.  With  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  20,140  pounds  of  milk  and  891.39 
pounds  of  butterfat,  she  becomes  the  world’s 
champion  grade  Ayrshire  and  one  of  the 
greatest  grade  cows  of  all  time. 

The  feeding  and  production  of  Brownie 
were  carefully  checked  by  the  Maine  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  under  the  strictest  Advanced 
Registry  rules.  Following  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  C.  T.  Conklin,  Secretary  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders  Association. 

“She  Is  a  Net  Profit  Cow” 

“As  she  had  no  special  care,  but  was  housed  and 
handled  with  the  rest  of  the  herd,  she  has  proved  to 
be  an  unusually  good  investment  and  a  very  valuable 
net  profit  cow. 

“The  Cripps  farm  has  no  silo.  No  clover  or  alfalfa 
was  raised  or  purchased.  Brownie  depended  upon  the 
ordinary  herds-grass  and  timothy  hay,  produced  on 
the  farm,  and  a  good  ration.” 

Brownie’s  Record  Making  Ration 

According  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Plaisted  of  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station,  Brownie  stood  in  her  stanchion 
with  the  rest  of  the  herd  and  received  only  hay,  water 

and  the  following  ration: 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  -  200  pounds  (28%  of  the  ration) 

Wheat  Bran  -  -  -  100  pounds 

Middlings  -  -  -  -  100  pounds 

Yellow  Hominy  Feed  200  pounds 

Cotton  Seed  Meal  -  100  pounds 

Salt — a  little  more  than  1  % 

Mr.  Plaisted  further  states  that  after  trying  a  great  many 
rations  Mr.  Cripps  has  found  this  one  very  satisfactory. 

Com  Gluten  Feed! 

23%  Protein 

Makes  Every  Ration  Better. 
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Feed  any  mixture  you  like  but  be  sure  it  contains  Corn 
Gluten  Feed.  You  will  then  have  a  better  ration — more  feed 
and  less  waste.  You  will  get  more  milk  per  dollar  of  feed  cost. 


El 


Mail  This  Coupon  for  Book 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  and  we  will 
send  you  a  free  copy  of  a  64-page  book  which  tells 
you  about  Corn  Gluten  Feed  and  how  to  use  it. 
This  books  contains  28  tested  rations  for  cOws, 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry. 


Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


A  Trench  Silo 

Can  you  give  any  information  about 
trench  silos?  I  hear  they  are  much  used 
in  some  parts  of  this  country,  having 
been  introduced  from  Russia,  and  I  am 
thinking  of  making  one  on  my  farm.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  a  success  on  a 
Pennsylvania  farm?  Wliat  depth  would 
you  recommend  to  make  the  trench,  and 
how  would  it  best  be  roofed  in?  Would 
straw  be  a  sufficient  covering,  and  should 
the  sides  he  very  sloping?  e.  i. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  are  a  few  pit  or  trench  silos  in 
some  of  the  dry  Western  States,  notably 
in  Nebraska  and  New  Mexico.  The  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  making  these  silos, 
giving  a  very  good  account  of  the  way 
they  are  dug,  handled  and  filled.  Some 
experiments  have  been  made  with  them 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  but  in  a  general 
way,  they  have  not  been  successful  in 
this  climate.  For  their  best,  they  seem 
to  require  a  dry  soil  with  a  low  water 
level.  In  a  damp  soil  or  where  the  water 
level  is  high,  these  silos  are  not  general¬ 
ly  successful.  They  are  too  damp  and 
the  contents  mold  and  decay.  Generally 
when  making  them,  a  large  hole  like  a 
well  is  dug  into  the  ground  with  the  in¬ 
side  plastered  with  concrete.  A  part  of 
the  silo  is  built  above  the  ground,  say 
two  to  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
earth.  They  should  be  dug  or  built  in  a 
well-drained  location  where  the  water 
does  not  stand  anywhere  close  to  the 
surface.  The  western  country  is  well 
suited  to  this  form  of  silo,  since  the  land 
is  dry  and  the  rainfall  is  light.  It  is 
really  a  well  or  pit  into  which  the  silage 
is  kept  and  well  tramped  down.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  the  silage  out  of  such 
a  silo*.  It  all  has  to  be  raised  out  of  the 
pit  with  considerable  labor.  Of  course, 
this  is  the  cheapest  form  of  silo  that  one 
could  build,  but  it  is  not  at  all  designated 
for  the  ordinary  climate  of  Pennsylvania 
or  other  Eastern  States.  It  is  designed 
for  the  dry  western  country  and  we  would 
not  advise  trying  to  keep  crops  in  this 
way  in  a  damp  climate  like  that  along 
the  Atlantic  coast. 


Eating  a  Lawn  Mower 

I  have  a  ram  two  years  old  this 
Spring  to  keep  my  lawn  clean.  Would 
it  pay  me  to  kill  it  and  use  its  meat? 
How  would  I  keep  it?  Do  I  have  to  salt 
it  all?  I  would  like  to  use  the  hide.  I 
did  shear  it  last  May  and  would  do  so 
again  before  it  was  killed.  I  am  going  to 
card  the  wool  and  use  it  for  a  quilt.  I 
suppose  there  would  not  be  any  chance 
to  get  a  spinning  wheel  except  an  an¬ 
tique,  and  that  would  cost  too  much.  Do 
you  know  where  I  could  get  one  reason¬ 
ably?  MRS.  c.  E. 

New  York. 

If  the  animal  is  two  or  more  years  old 
the  meat  may  be  a  little  strong  at  this 
season.  If  lie  is  suitable  for  a  breeder 
it  might  be  possible  to  sell  him  for  a  good 
price  and  buy  a  ewe  or  wether.  How¬ 
ever,  the  meat  'will  be  edible,  and  hang¬ 
ing  in  a  cool  place  for  some  time  before 
eating  will  improve  it.  It  can  be  salted 
as  follows :  After  lying  in  a  weak  brine 
for  a.  couple  of  days  that  can  be  poured 
off,  then  pack  closely  and  cover  with  a 
pickle  made  as  follows :  To  100  lbs. 
of  meat,  salt  G  lbs,  saltpeter  1  oz.,  saler- 
atus  2  oz.,  molasses  1  qt.,  water  G  gal.,  or 
enough  more  to  cover  meat  well.  Only 
the  thick  parts  of  meat  should  he  used. 
Personally  I  do  not  care  for  salt  mutton. 
I  should  advise  canning  what  cannot  he 
eaten  fresh.  In  this  section  (Southern 
Washington  County)  the  weather  is  now 
cool  enough  to  keep  mutton  from  a  week 
to  10  days.  Last  year  in  November  not 
having  any  sheep  I  cared  to  kill  I  bought 
several  old  ewes,  one  at  a  time  of  course, 
for  eating.  We  kept  the  meat  where  it 
was  just  at  the  point  of  freezing  and  it 
was  delicious.  I  believe  there  is  no  meat 
more  healthful,  and  a  broiled  chop  from 
a  ewe,  if  fat,  would  give  anyone  an  ap¬ 
petite.  To  have'  some  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  we  canned  some  of  the  mutton  and 
are  eating  it  occasionally  now,  and  it  is 
nearly  as  good  as  when  fresh.  To  can 
cut  the  meat  from  the  bones  and  pack 
in  an  ordinary  glass  can.  For  a  quart 
can  add  a  teaspoon  of  salt.  Place  cans  in 
a  receptacle  and  fill  with  water  to  the 
tops  of  the  cans.  Place  on  lire  and  boil 
(Continued  on  Page  1470) 
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“CLEAN  COWS” 

I  can  furnish  your  wants  in  any  breed.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  animals  I  handle  are  accredited.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  MILES  B.  MARSHALL,  MorrUvIllo,  N.  Y. 


|  SWINE  | 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 


Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.25  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $4.50  each.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old, 
$5. 50  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  at  present, 
either  purebreds  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to 
illl  orders  of  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs 
are  unsatisfactory  after  keeping  them  a  week,  crate  and 
bill  back  to  me  and  purchase  price  plus  express  charge 
will  be  refunded.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping 
crates  supplied  free.  Orders  promptly  tilled. 


A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS, 

lief.  Tanners  Nat’l  Bank.  Telephone,  Woburn  1415 


^PUREBRED  PIGSt 

CHESTERS  or  DUROCS 

MID.SUMMEK  SALE— Express  paid  to  your 
station.  Sow,  unrelated  Boar  or  Barrow  Pigs, 

6  weeks  old,  888.95  each.  FEEDING  PIGS 
from  Big  Type  Stock,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  885.95 
each.  Express  paid  to  your  station.  All  pigs 
C,  O.  D.  on  approval  at  your  Express  station. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS  Star  Rt.  CARLISLE,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding;  Pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  t>  to  7  weeks  old  $4.25  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or 
Sows,  6  weekeCold,  $5  50  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly. 
Maine  and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay, 
account  of  permit.  No  charges  for  snipping  crates.  Guaran¬ 
teed  safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not 
satisfactory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will 
ship  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Selected  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire,  Berk 
shire  and  Chester 
crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  S5.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  1>.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattiugton  &  Son  Merrltield,  N.  Y. 


Dog  Kills  Poultry 

October  9  my  police  dog  killed  two 
chickens  belonging  to  my  neighbor,  and 
I  paid  him  $5  for  the  birds.  Now  he 
says  he  is  going  to  kill  my  dog.  They 
are  the  only  chickens  he  had  and  lie  says 
he  is  not  going  to  get  any  more  but  still 
insists  that  I  get  rid  of  the  dog.  Has  he 
the  right  to  kill  the  dog  if  lie  gets  on 
his  property?  G.  b.  h. 

It  appears  from  the  latest  statutes, 
that  unless  the  owner  of  a  dog  found 
worrying  or  wounding  or  killing  any. 
domestic  poultry,  does  not  kill  the  dog 
within  24  hours  after  being  notified,  the 
said  owner  of  the  dog  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  to  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the 
same,  the  sum  of  $10,  and  costs  of  court, 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to 
kill  a  dog  found  chasing,  worrying  or 
wounding  any  poultry. 

This  law  is  set  forth  in  the  same  laws 
of  1922,  page  261.  h.  k. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  . . . 10 

Certified,  qt . 2S 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt.  . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.54@$0.55 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35@  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85  @  .90 

Gathered . 45  @  .65 

Fowls,  lh . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45 @  .50 

Ducks,  lh . 40@  .50 

Potatoes,  lb . 03@  .04 

Sweet  potatoes,  lh . 03@  .04 

Onions,  lb . . . 03  @  .05 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 10@  .18 

String  beans,  lb . 10  fit!  .15 

Spinach,  lb . 10(t/j  .12 

Apples,  doz.  . . 25  (S)  .40 

Cooking,  lb . 03@  .05 


inn  CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC,  BERKSHIRE  D|PO 

IUU  6  weeks  old,  $5.00:  8  to  10  weeks  old  |  |U0 
$6.00.  Purebred  and  high-grade  pigs,  $7.00. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  -  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


SENSATION  pflARQ  Four  months  old,  $25  each.  Shipped  on 

III IfOC  DUBnO  approval.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


PIIPCIUDPC  Registered. The  pig fortlie Eastern  farm. 

vnLOnllikVMORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvanla,  Pa 


0  1  ft  Bigtype.  Reg.  pigs,  $12.75  ea.  Unrelated  prs. 

•  la  wa  $25.  Bred  from  Grand  Champ.,  easy  feeding, 
quick  growing  stock.  IshipC.O.D.  It.  Hill,  Sencea  Kails, N.Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES  Big  type  with  quality. 

CLOUDLAND  FARM  Keniiett  Square,  Pa. 


I  ortrn  Rorlt  chiroe  at  Higliwooil.  Special  offering  of 

Lai  go  DCI  Kollll  Co  sows,  all  ages.  HARPENOING,  Dundee,  N.». 


SHEEP 


100-CH0ICE  MARINO  EWES  100 

FOR  SALE 

One  to  three  years’  old,  bred  to  registered 
Dorset  rams  for  early  spring  lambing. 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS  Winterthur,  Del. 


RAMBOUILLETS  FOR  SALE 

EWES,  all  ages.  RAMS,  LAMBS,  yearling  and 
four-year-olds.  All  registered. 

W.  H.  PRESTON  SPRING  WATER,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

and  a  few  young  ewes  from  imported  stock. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Yearling  rams  and  rum  lambs 

oHIU/rdllllVCij  and  ewer,  bred  to  best  of  sires. 

Andrew  J.  Cochrane  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams-^^°B,8Sos°f  BiwnL!;p?: 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  and  Ram  Lambs,  sired 
by  Imported  Ram.  C.  G.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


Registered  D„—  I  „mL_bylmported  ram.  Ewes  nil  ages. 

Shropshire nhlll  LdlTlUo Leroy  (1,  Bower,  Ludlowville,  X.  Y. 


Registered  DELAINE  RAMS  mutton  combina¬ 
tion,  also  ewes.  J.  0,  IV  EA  I11 1, it  It  Y,  Trunmnsburg,  N.  Y. 


HALF  BLOOD  DELAINE  YEARLING  RAMS 

Price,  $35.00.  L.  II.  HOBART,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


UAMDCUinr  GIICCD  Breeding  Rams,  Ram 
nAmramne  Oncer  Lambs,  Ewe  Lambs. 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Hampshire  Rams 6 Ewes 

stud  ram.  C1IAS.  IS.  HASI.KTT  Hall,  N.  Y. 


DELAINE  RAMS 


A  few  GOOD  ones  left. 

A,  IIUaNT  WIIEELKK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


NUBIANS 


Well-bred,  mature  buck  and 
does.  Will  pay  half  express- 
age  for  immediate  sales 

JONATHAN  B.  FISHER,  "Cheese  Man,”  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 


ANGORA  GOATS 


Fine,  large,  1  and  2-year-old 
bucks.  Cheap  at  $15  and  $20. 

BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  BUCKS 

S.  J.  SHARPLES  -  -  Centre  Squure,  Pa. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-Feb.  11. — Winter  short  course, 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y’. 

Nov.  11-13. — Westchester  County  Poul¬ 
try  Association,  twelfth  annual  show,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  C.  H.  Chapman, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  2. — Fifth  annual  produc¬ 
tion  poultry  show.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  3. — American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society  and  Michigan  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  joint  meeting,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich. 

Dec.  7-10. — Horticultural  Week,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Dee.  8-10. — Annual  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Horticultural  Society,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Secretary,  II.  II.  Albertson,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 

Dec.  9-12. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary,  Tlieo.  Hewes,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Jan.  5-9,  1927. — Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  Poultry  Show,  New  York  City ;  D. 
Lincoln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-14,  1927.  —  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Rochester  meeting. 

July  27-Aug.  4,  1927.  —  Third  World’s 
Poultry  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For 
details  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  trans¬ 
portation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
fora  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  t 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Soles  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  MIRy  MIIM,  „  ,  |(  pkj|<  p| 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


sfa°lre  two-grade  toggenburg  goats 

One  one  year  old;  one  five  months  old.  Price  right. 

WILLIAM  J.  KOYCllOFT,  It.  F.  D.  2,  RICH V1LLE,  N.  Y. 

I  .-.  DOGS  ~  ! 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cowsand  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  We  invite  your  inspection. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Dinn  nflfC  f°i'  sale,  cheap,  ready  to  hunt. 

UIIYU  IfUVI  J  D.  B.  FIGGS  Dolmar,  Del. 

Newfoundland  puppies,  sbo.  Wolf  grey  Police 
puppy.  3  months,  female,  only  SI  5.  Wire-haired  Fox 
Terrier,  10  mos.,  Male,  $25.  CLARK  FARM,  Bgonton,  N.  J. 


CUD  Q  A I  C  flD  CVPUAUPC  Pedigreed  Airedale  male 
run  OflLt  UK  CAUnANuC  pUps,  farm  raised— three 
months  old.  Must  sacrifice  for  $Ul  and  $15.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Mrs.  RUTH  BOULLI,  Star  Route,  Torringlon,  Conn. 


For  Sale— at  reasonable  price— from  accredited  herd— 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

6  months,  May  Rose  and  Sequel  breeding.  Pedigree 
rich  in  show  and  milk  records.  First  sister  to  freshen 
making  42  lbs.  on  2  milkings. 

STONEHOUSE  FARM  .  GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  oowseHeiffers,SBauus 

lieady  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,'  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  SPEED 
FARM  STOCK 
TO  MARKET 


THE 

CHEAPEST 
FEED  ON 
THE  MARKET 

CONSIDERING  THE 
RETURNS— 

— So  Says  Charles  Shuman 
of  White  Water,  Wis. 

He  writes: 

“I  certainly  would  go  to  extreme 
measures  to  get  Linseed  Meal  before 
I  would  go  without  it,  because  I  think 
it  is  the  cheapest  feed  on  the  market 
at  the  present  time,  considering  the 
returns  for  each  dollar  invested.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  has  that  cooling  effect  on 
the  system,  it  is  an  appetizer,  and  it 
gives  that  bloom  and  condition  which  is 
so  essential  for  large  milk  production. 

“I  think  I  can  double  my  money  by 
feeding  Linseed  Meal  in  my  rations.’* 

Dairymen,  cattle  men,  breeders,  marketing  specialists — everywhere 
join  in  praise  of  Linseed  Meal  for  all  classes  of  farm  animals. 
Just  how  —  why  they  use  it  and  the  profit  it  gives  are  told  in  the 
books  shown  herewith.  Get  any  one  or  all  of  them  by  writing  our 
Dept.  J-ll. 


** 


WoVT°Ma£ 

UHSEED 
OIL 
MVAt 


PAYS  AS  HIGH  AS  100%  PROFIT 


DOGS 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  .*. 

German  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

I  have  four  unusually  fine  puppies  for  sale,  3  dogs, 

1  bitch,  whelped  August  12th.  A  rare  opportunity. 
Pedigree  on  request.  STONEHOUSE  F  A  Id,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

#N  tl/  O  from  Vermont's  cleanest 
■3  U  ¥  Vy  W  O  County.  100  fresh  ami 

nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BAEKE,  VERMONT 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

from  genuine  cow  dogs,  also  Mammoth  Toulouse 
geese,  2-year-old.  885.00  each. 

Fertile  Acres  Stock  Farm,  Delhi,  New  York 

Cnr  0.1.  GOOD  SHEPHERD  PEPS  AND  DOGS 

rOl  oaio  PETEK  J.  IVAGNElt,  .North  Branch,  Still.  Co.,  X.  Y. 

WHITE  COLLIES 

Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 

•  Cor  role  forkillingrats,hunt- 

rcrreio  ingrabbitsand  other 
game.  Males.  $4  ;  Females, 
$4.50;  Pair,  $8;  Yearling  Fe- 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
instruction  book  free. 

Pnllin  Piinniac  the  better  sort.  Illustrated  circular  free, 
UUllie  rUppibo  CLOVEHNOOK  KENNELS, Cbambersbnrg,  1‘a. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 

CCDDFTC  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
rCnilCIv  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  <fc  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

NICE  Mil  C  pfll  1  1C  one  year  old,  $25.  Also  male  pups, 

REG.  HlftLt  UULLIC  $10.  H  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 

ft  ft  1  I  ir  DIIDDIC?  pure  blood.  Sent  C.O.D.  onapproval. 
UULLIC  rurrico  A.  I,.  SPENCEH,  Salisbury  Center,  N.  Y. 

DERCHER0NS 

A  Stallion,  $250.  Stallion  foal.  $100.  All  registered. 

WILLIAM  A.  REID,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

Beagles  4  Rabbit  h<«fc!K!»i2SKSSSSft 

TRAINED  BEAGLE  %°X 

guaranteed.  iFred  Dutton,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

1:1.  Fine  Long-Eared  Fox  Hound  Male  PupSoTd3: 

$12  and  $15  each.  R.  W  SCHALLENBERG,  Wcslcrn.ile,  N.  1 

lincml  CO  The  all-around  dog,  all  ages.  Will  Ship 
AltttUALtO  c.  0.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  M»dison,  N.  V. 
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•The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Drinking  Cups  Pay 

For  Themselves 
IN  90 
DAYS 


87%  of  Milk  is  Water 

Unless  a  cow  has  from  15  to  20 
gallons  of  water  a  day,  she  can¬ 
not  give  her  maximum  supply  of 
milk.  When  winter  comes,  cows 
that  have  to  go  outside  and  stand 
in  the  cold  biting  winds  for  wat¬ 
er  will  not  drink  enough  and 
milk  production  will  fall  off. 

Jamesway  Drinking  Cups  enable 
your  cows  to  drink  all  the  pure,  fresh  water  they 
want  when  they  want  it — day  or  night. 

Don’t  go  through  this  winter  without  Jamesway 
Drinking  Cups — they’ll  more  than  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  90  days.  Put  them  in  your  barn  and 

Pay  for  Them  Out  of  Extra  Profits 

Tests  recently  made  on  28  herds  proved  that  Jamesway 
Drinking  Cups  increased  the  profits  more  than  $20  a 
year  on  each  cow.  Every  90  days  you  put  off  ordering 
Jamesway  Drinking  Cups  you  are  paying  for  them  in  lost 
profits  and  not  getting  them. 


Jamesway  Equipment 


Includes 

Stalls 

Stanchions 

Drinking 

Cups 

Litter 

Carriers 

Ventilating 

Systems, 

etc.,  etc. 


Write  for  Free  Catalog 

Get  the  facts  about  Jamesway  Drinking  Cups — why 
they  are  the  best  cups  made- — how  they  pay  for  them¬ 
selves.  Our  catalog  tells  the  whole  story.  Also  describes 
the  complete  Jamesway  line  of  Bam  Equipment,  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Litter  Carriers,  Ventilating  Systems,  etc. 
Write  today  to  office  nearest  you. 

JAMES  MAN’F’G  CO.,  Dept.  1310 

Ft.  Atkinson, Wis.  Elmira,  N.Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Labor 

Saving 

Litter 

Car¬ 

riers 


(BIO) 


SAVED 
$30  00 


GetBimn'stfew 

CUT  PRICES 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
‘Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 

r  you."  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1927  cut  price 
catalog  —  eee  the  dollars  you  save 
150  styles. Double  galvanized, open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing:  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.4301  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Burns  with  intense  BLUE  FLAME. 
No  ashes.smoke.or  sparks.  Safe,  con¬ 
venient,  practical.  Keeps  water  in  stock  tanka 
at  proper  temperature  in  zero  weather  for  only 
He  per  hour.Tenth  successful  year.  Will  last  a 
life  time.  Two  sizes — regular  2-burner  and 
Junior  one-burner.  Write  today  for  complete 
information,  prices,  and  letters  from  satisfied 
users  of  the  Clover  Leaf  Tank  Heater. 

Cedar  Rapid*  Foundry  &  Michine  Co.. 
Foundry  St*..  No.  935,  Cedar  Rtpids,  I*. 


THE  De  Laval  Milker  has  now  been 
on  the  market  for  ten  years.  During 
that  time  it  has  been  put  to  every  con¬ 
ceivable  test  and  condition  of  use,  and 
has  made  good  in  a  remarkable  way. 
With  thousands  in  use,  milking  more 
than  650,000  cows  twice  a  day  every 
day  in  the  year,  it  has  proved  beyond 
all  question  of  doubt  that  it  is  better, 
faster,  cheaper  and  cleaner  than  any 
other  way  of  milking  cows.  Hand 
milking  is  rapidly  becoming  as  old-fashioned 
as  hand  skimming  of  cream  or  harvesting 
grain  with  a  cradle. 


See  Your 
De  Laval 


4 The  Better  Way  of  Milking 


The  world’s  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.” 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 


rTp1 

De  Laval 
MilKer 
LOutfitsi 


Eating  a  Lawn  Mower 

(Continued  from  Page  1468) 
for  two  hours  before  fastening  covers 
down,  then  tighten  covers  and  boil  one 
hour  longer.  Take  from  tire  and  cool 
slowly.  It  must  be  placed  where  a  draft 
of  cold  will  not  strike  it,  as  it  may  crack 
the  cans.  It  is  well  to  wrap  a  thick 
cloth  around  it.  Meat  canned  this  way 
is  excellent,  and  will  apparently  keep 
indefinitely.  The  hide  can  be  sold  with 
the  wool  on,  or  the  wool  removed  and  the 
hide  sold  for  a  less  price.  Spinning 
wheels  are  still  common  enough,  so  they 
are  not  usually  high-priced.  One  was 
sold  at  an  auction  near  liei’e  two  years 
ago  for  25  cents.  I  do  not  know  where 
it  went  or  where  one  could  find  one  now. 

J.  C.  COTTRELL. 


Danger  From  Bovine 
Tuberculosis 

I  send  a  clipping  taken  from  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News  of  September  27.  This 
article  was  undoubtedly  read  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  milk  consumers,  and  will  do  un¬ 
told  injury  to  the  dairy  industry.  Most 
people  believe  what  they  read  in  the 
newspapers,  and  can  hardly  be  blamed  If 
they  cut  down  on  milk  consumption  after 
reading  such  false  and  misleading  state¬ 
ments  as  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
article.  G.  B.  T. 

Irving,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  strange  and  possibly  somewhat 
embarrassing  position  that  many  of  our 
agricultural  officials  must  find  themselves 
in,  urging,  on  the  one  hand,  increased 
production  of  milk  on  the  farms  and,  on 
the  other,  teaching  the  public  through 
such  newspaper  propaganda  as  you  en¬ 
close  that  milk  is  a  dangerous  food.  Such 
statements  as  “Approximately  2,000,000 
people  in  the  United  States  are  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  and  100,000  die  annual¬ 
ly,  about  10  per  cent  of  which  deaths  can 
be  traced  to  bovine  tuberculosis  infec¬ 
tion'’  can  be  justified  only  if  known  be¬ 
yond  reasonable  doubt  to  be  true,  and 
when  made  a  part  of  official  newspaper 
propaganda  place  those  responsible  for 
them  in  a  position  where  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  prove  their  contentions  or 
admit  themselves  loose-tongued  and  dan¬ 
gerous  “friends”  of  dairymen. 

In  an  address  before  a  body  of  physi¬ 
cians  two  years  ago  Professor  Veranus 
A.  Moore,  head  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University, 
made  the  following  statements :  “lie- 
searches  on  tubercle  bacteria  have  re¬ 
placed  the  belief  that  a  single  type  was 
the  cause  of  all  mammalian  tuberculosis, 
so  generally  accepted  30  years  ago,  with 
indisputable  evidence  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  biological  differences  that  distinguish 
the  various  strains  and  that  the  human 
family  is  less  susceptible  to  the  bovine 
type  than  was  supposed.”  “The  evidence 
is  quite  conclusive  that  children  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  it,  though  the  amount  of  such 
infection  is  not  larve.”  “Further  and 
more  convincing  evidence  that  it  (bovine 
tuberculosis)  is  not  a  serious  factor  in 
human  disease  is  that  tuberculosis  has 
been  spreading  in  cattle,  while  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  in  man  has  been  declining 
steadily  during  the  last  few  years.”  “The 
falling  off  in  New  York  City  has  been 
attributed  to  the  pasteurization  of  milk, 
but  there  has  been  a  corresponding  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  deaths  up-State 
where  this  precautionary  measure  is  not 
followed  generally.”  “Thus  the  menace 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  human  life  is 
less  formidable  at  present  than  accidents 
at  grade  crossings.” 

Since  Dr.  Moore  is  an  advocate  of  gen¬ 
eral  tuberculin  testing  and,  in  the  address 
from  which  the  above  statements  are 
quoted,  was  urging  the  eradication  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  from  dairy  herds,  he 
will  hardly  be  accused  of  underestimating 
the  danger  of  this  disease  to  the  human 
family.  It  may  fairly  be  said,  too,  that 
medical  opinion  generally  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  the  position  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  is,  as  one  authority  expressed 
it,  “a  negligible  factor”  in  human  disease. 
In  view  of  this,  what  excuse  is  there  for 
further  statements  from  obviously  official 
sources  as  this,  quoted  from  your  newspa¬ 
per  clipping :  “The  Eastern  States  have 
been  pressing  the  work  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  eradication  with  the  utmost  vigor 
and  at  heavy  financial  expenditure  in  or¬ 
der  to  protect  the  public  health?”  And 
this,  “because  of  the  large  number  of 
dairy  cows  now  being  tested  for  tuber¬ 
culosis,  and  the  high  percentage  of  in¬ 
fection,  a  large  number  of  cows  from  the 
Middle  AVest  must  be  shipped  in  to  re¬ 
place  the  reactors  slaughtered?” 

AA’lxile  health  authorities  are  urging  the 
use  of  more  milk,  particularly  for  young 
children,  those  interested  in  tuberculin 
testing  are  busily  teaching  the  public  that 
milk  is  a  most  dangerous  food,  particu¬ 
larly  for  young  children.  Many  will  not 
stop  to  inquire  why  cows  from  the  Middle 
AVest  are  less  dangerous  than  those  in  the 
East ;  they  will  simply  find  a  substitute 
for  milk.  M.  b.  d. 


Country  policeman  (at  scene  of  mur¬ 
der)  :  “You  can’t  come  in  here.”  Re¬ 
porter  :  “But  I’ve  been  sent  to  do  the 
murder.”  “AYell,  you’re  too  late ;  the 
murder’s  been  done.” — The  Humorist. 
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HOW 


SEVEN  cows  out  of  ten  suffer  from 
logy,  lazy  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  when  taken  from  the  pasture  and 
put  on  heavy,  hard-to-digest  feeds. 


It  is  a  danger  signal— the  cow  needs 
outside  help  if  she  is  to  milk  at  a  profit 
and  avoid  disorders.  Kow-Kare  brings 
surprising  milk  gains  to  cows  on  win¬ 
ter  feed  because  this  concentrated 
tonic  actively  strengthens  the  diges¬ 
tion  and  milk-assimilation.  It  makes 
the  feed  consumed  turn  into  milk, 
without  loss. 


Each  year  thousands  more  cows  are 
being  fed  Kow-Kare  with  their  feed. 
Their  owners  find  it  more  than  pays  its 
slight  cost— and  cow  disorders  are  al¬ 
most  unknown  where  Kow-Kare  is 
used.  To  insure  the  maximum  milk 
flow — and  especially  for  its  tonic  effect 
when  cows  are  freshening  there  are 
genuine  added  profits  from  feeding 
Kow-Kare. 


In  treating  diseases  such  as  Barren¬ 
ness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion, 
Bunches,  Scours,  Lost  Appetite,  etc., 
Kow-Kare  has  a  30-year  reputation 
known  to  almost  every  dairyman.  It 
is  the  country’s  biggest-selling  cow 
medicine  and  conditioner.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  for  use  on  each  can. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists 
have  Kow-Kare — $1.25  and  65c  sizes, 
(six  large  cans,  $6.25).  Full  directions  on 
the  can.  Mail  orders  sent  postpaid  il 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


Dairy  Asso.  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Makers  of  Kow-Kare,  Dae  Balm,  Granee  Gareet 
Remedy,  American  Horse  Tonic,  etc. 


KOW-KARE 


famous  Conditioner 
Milch  Cows 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

.  j  FOR  ORDERS  .  |l 

BIG  Honey  saving  PLAN 


MIDITH  IIC  REGARDING  THIS  BIG 
W  KM  U  Uj  DEDUCTION  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS 

BUY  NOW— PAY  LATER 

These  products  are  made  of  rust 
resisting  copper-content  ROSS- 
MET  AL  galvanized;  Silos  — 
Corn  Cribs  —  Grain  Bins  — 
Brooder  Houses  and  Garages 

—  also  make  Ensilage  Cutters 
and  Feed  Grinders. 

Check  items  below  you  are 
interested  in  and  write  for 
catalog  —  Agents  wanted. 

E.  W.  Ron  Ensilage  Cutter  it  Silo  Co. 
242  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohioi 
Silo —  Cut  ter — Brooder  H. — Crib —  Garage 


For  $1  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
A  c  c  o  u  n  t  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Free  to  YOU 


This  authoritative  40-page  illus¬ 
trated  poultry  manual  will  help  you 
make  more  money  on  your  poultry. 
Written  by  experts  and  illustrated 
by  actual  photographs  it  is  a  gold 
mine  of  valuable  information.  We 
will  send  this  Poultry  Manual  to 
you  free  and  postpaid  just  as  soon 
as  we  receive  your  address. 

Collis  Products  Co. 

Dept.  305  -  Clinton.  Iowa 


ROSS 

BROODER  HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical  Building 

No  corners  for  crowding 
or  suffocation  of  chicks;  15 
heavy-ribbed  glass  lights, 
11x20  in.  each.  Ample  area 
for  a  «*-foot  brooder  — 
Any  .size.  500  chicks  to  10,000 — made  of  copper-content 
ROSSMETAL  galvanized.  Vermin  and  rat  proof.  Diameter 
12  feet,  height  6  1-2  feet— Combination  ventilator  and 
Btovo  flue. 

Special  Concession  for  Ordors  Now— Write  Today 
KOSS  COTTER  *  SII.O  CO. 

206  Warder  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  ol  the  famous  ROSSMETAL  Silos,  cutlers,  corucribs,  etc. 


Q  QUALITY 
4  Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


;;<1,  PHILADELPHIA  MADE 

It’s  Betterthan  the“Just  as  Good”kind  andis  made 
only  in  Philadelphia  by  us.  Your  dealer  has  this 
Better  Brand  or  can  get  it  for  you.  If  not,  write  us. 


JARVIS’  CHICKS  KKS 

Barred  Rocks — Reds — Improved  English  and  Tailored 
White  Leghorns.  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High  Producing 
Stock— Tested  and  free  from  disease.  Big,  Strong  Chicks. 
Prompt  delivery.  100  %  live  arrival  guaranteed,  Post¬ 
paid.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Low  Prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Md. 


HALL’S  CHICKS  TO  ORDER 

Ileds  and  Leghorns— free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
10(1%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Reds,  #25.00  per 
100;  Leghorns,  $22.00.  HALI,  ItltOS.,  Poplar 
Hill  farm,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


ALLEN  B^o'rVr,'I?,D  CHICKS 

For  Kail  broilers,  circular.  C.  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware  Member  of  I.  15.  C.  A. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed,  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
Parks’  Barred  Rocks 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Contest  Winners  and  World's  Record  Layers. 

Parks’  Rocks  have  laid  325  eggs  in  one 
year — 118  eggs  in  148  days  and  have 
started  laying  at  113  to  114  days  of  age, 
Flock  averageupto  271  eggs.  Customers’ 
proiits  as  high  ns  SB. 09  per  lien  peryear. 
Big  Cockerels  at  Pullet  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


PULLETS 


s.  c. 

Rhode  Island 
REDS 


March  Hatch,  $2.75  each.  April  Hatch,  $2.25  each 

From  carefully  selected  layers.  No  better  strain  can 
be  bought.  These  birds  make  Real  Layers  and  are 
cheaper  than  poor  birds  at  any  price.  Our  Guarantee 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Star  Rt.,  Carlisle,  Mass. 

P.  K. — We  have  unrelated  Cockerels  at  $5.00  each. 
These  will  improve  your  flocks. 


HUBBARD’S  RVb  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Disease  free  Northern  Grown  stock.  Our  Catalog 
will  interest  you. 

HURBAKD  FAUM8  •!■  Walpole,  N.  II. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched:  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  U.  O.  D.,  #3.00 — #10.00.  Same  lines  as 
pens  at  Storrs  and  Ill.  Now  booking  Chicks  and 
Eggs  for  1927.  Descriptive  Catalog.  24th  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range,  white  diarrhea  tested  breeding  stock 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM/pjop.OTT’  Harrington,  Del. 


SQUAB  @  BOOK  ©  FREE 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
\  Write  at  once  for  free  40-page  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it.  You 
ivill  be  sui'prined.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
205  H  St.f  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


THE  HENYARD 


N.  Y.  Egg-Laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  of  10  each.  Following  is  the  report 
for  week  ending  Oct.  23,  1926,  with  com¬ 
ments  by  the  director : 

The  fourth  annual  New  York  State 
egg-laying  contest  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
came  to  a  close  on  Saturday,  Oct.  23. 
The  average  production  per  bird  reached 
the  final  point  164.1,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  seven  eggs  behind  last  year’s 
contest.  This  compares  very  favorably 
with  other  eastern  contests  with  or  with¬ 
out  lights.  One  reason  for  lower  produc¬ 
tion  is  that  the  present  contest  covered  a 
period  of  357  days  instead  of  365  days. 
The  more  important  reason  for  the  slight¬ 
ly  lower  record  is  due  to  last  Winter’s 
attack  of  acute  bronchitis,  which  caused 
exceptionally  heavy  mox-tality.  Our  pro¬ 
duction  is  calculated  on  the  original  1,000 
competing  birds  rather  than  on  the  lien- 
day  basis.  Were  we  to  make  our  figures 
on  the  hen-day  basis  this  year’s  record 
would  show  an  increase  over  last  year’s. 

Individual  records  are  being  shattered 
again  with  two  White  Leghorns  reach¬ 
ing  the  300-egg  elevation.  These  two  in¬ 
dividuals  will  be  held  for  the  remaining 
eight  days  in  order  that  they  may  have  a 
365-day  record.  Pullet  No.  8-5,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Ruehles’  Sunnyside  Farm,  New 
York,  has  but  two  eggs  to  go,  while 
Edward  P.  Corsa’s  No.  19-5  has  six 
more  to  lay,  and  we  trust  that  both  will 
finish  300  or  better.  The  third  ranking- 
hen  is  a  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  White 
belonging  to  O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  having  a  record  of  287.  Six  pul¬ 
lets  laid  over  270  eggs  during  the  past 
357-day  period,  as  compared  with  two 
laying  over  270  during  last  year’s  365- 
day  period.  There  were  16  pens  laying 
over  2,000  eggs,  compared  with  15  last 
year.  The  high  pens  in  Rhode  Island 
Red,  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and  White 
Wyandotte  classes  are  all  above  the  same 
class  in  last  year's  contest. — H.  O.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Instructor  Poultry  Department. 

*  *  *  *  * 

During  the  fifty-first  and  final  week  of 
the  fourth  Farmingdale  contest  1,344  eggs 
were  produced.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
19.2  per  cent  on  the  original  1,000  birds 
entered. 

The  high  pens  for  the  fifty-first  week : 
Y.  H.  Kirkup,  Barred  Rocks,  39  eggs ; 
Harvey  V.  Byerly,  White  Wyandottes, 
37 ;  F.  D.  Larson,  R.  I.  Reds,  37  ;  II.  W. 
Davis  &  Son,  Barred  Rocks,  32;  Lewis 
Farm,  Barred  Rocks,  31. 

The  high  pens  to  date  are  : 

White  Leghorns. — Howard  P.  Corsa, 
2.355;  Cedarliurst  Poultry  Farm,  2,290; 
C.  R.  Misner,  2,283 ;  Barnes  Hollywood 
Strain  Leghorn  Farm,  2.242 ;  George  B. 
Ferris,.  2,215 ;  Norman  C.  Jones,  2,156. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  2,265 ;  Red  Mount  Farm,  1,9S3 ; 
Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  1,7S2. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  — •  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  2,053 ;  H.  W.  Van 
Winkle,  1.936;  Lewis  Farms,  1,921. 

White  Wyandottes. — Byron  Pepper,  1,- 
9S7  :  Harvey  V.  Byerly,  1,822. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  W.  J. 
Bryan  Newhouse,  1,710. 

Blue  Andalusians. — E.  D.  Bird,  1,468. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Whites. — 
O.  G.  L.  Lewis,  1,378. 

Light  Brahmas. — Mrs.  H.  F.  Barber, 
566. 

TJie  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant 
October  23 :  Whites,  7Sc ;  browns,  56c ; 
mediums,  61c. 

The  Cornell  Production 
Poultry  Show 

The  fifth  annual  production  poultry 
show  will  be  held  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  from  Nov. 
30  to  Dec.  2,  inclusive,  entries  for  which 
close,  however,  on  Nov.  13.  These  shows 
offer  opportunity  for  comparison  and  im¬ 
provement  in  wliat,  after  all,  is  of  great¬ 
est  importance  to  the  great  majority  of 
poultrymen,  viz.,  the  productive  capacity 
of  hens.  While  freedom  from  disqualifi¬ 
cations,  according  to  the  American  Stan¬ 
dard  of  Perfection,  is  taken  into  account, 
“the  major  consideration  in  judging  will 
be  capacity  for  production  and  strong 
constitutional  vigor  to  stand  up  under 
heavy  laying.”  The  poultry  fancier's  end 
in  exhibitions  has  long  been  well  cared 
for  and  these  contests  where  utility  is 
paramount  serve  an  at  least  equally  useful 
purpose  in  promoting  State-wide  uni¬ 
formity  and  improvement  in  poultry 
breeding  for  market  excellence  in  meat 
and  eggs.  Of  particular  interest  to  poul¬ 
trymen  who  ca*  ot  attend  for  the  full 
three  days  should  be  the  program  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  when  the  head,  the  body, 
pigmentation  and  moulting  as  factors  in 
judging  poultry  will  be  discussed  by  the 
faculty  of  the  poultry  department.  The 
premium  list  and  rules  of  the  contesf 
will  be  forwarded  to  those  interested  upon 
application  to  the  Poultry  Department, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Bobby 
saw  a  flounder.  “Look,  ma,”  he  cried  ex¬ 
citedly.  “Look  at  that  funny  fish  !  He’s 
got  a  flat  tire  !” — The  Open  Road. 


The  Purina  Plan 

for  Dairy  Farmers 


Used  Profitably  by  40,000 


I  "Raise  all  the  feed  you  can. 
(legume  hay  when  possible.) 


2rB  Use  just  enough  Purina  to  supply 
what  your  own  feed  lacks. 

(Read  the  directions  in  the  bag.) 


^■Takea  few  moments  to  figure 
out  your  present  milk  and  feed 
costs  before  you  start  on  Purina. 


■  Sixty  days  later,  figure  your  costs 
again,  and  use  the  feed  that 
makes  you  the  most  money. 


'T'HESE  four  points  have  shown  that  Purina  Cow  Chow 
is  bringing  bigger 'profits  to  40,000  other  dairymen. 
Itwill  do  itforyoutoo.  OrderCow  Chow,  Calf  Chow  and 
Bulky  Las  at  the  store  with  the  checkerboard  sign. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Farm 
Organization’s  Feed  Requirements. 


Write  for 
a  1927  Pu¬ 
rina  Cow 
Book  — 
free. 


PURINA  MILLS 
827  Gratiot  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Busy  Mills 
Located,  for  Service 


NEWFOUNDLAND  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  prevents  rickets 
in  young  chicks — makes  laying  hens  produce  better — puts  weight  on  killers.  Marden’s 
is  pure,  fresh,  ant  untainted,  rich,  golden  yellow  in  color.  Taste  is  very  agreeable. 
Rendered  at  sea,  by  steam,  from  fresh  livers  when  fish  are  caught.  Everything  sanitary. 
Tested  twice  and  certified  for  Vitamins  A  and  D.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
Marden’s  (remember  that  name)  then  order  direct  at  following  low  prices :  I  gal.  can  $2.25; 

5  gal.  can  $8.75 ;  10  gal.  can  $16.00;  30  gal.  bbl.  $40.50;  55  gal.  bbl.  $74.25. 

Shipped  express  collect.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  helpful  booklet. 

TVTd  f*<T  _ W7 i  1 H  U 500-R  Columbia  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
iVldraen- VV  lia  K^orp.  210-R  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Superior  to  any  other  Beef  Scrap 

“I  have  been  a  breeder  of  trap-nested  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes  for  26  years,  and  have  used  many  different  brands  of  beef  scraps 
and  I  find  that  your  Beef  Scrap  is  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  used,  and  the 
cost  is  not  any  more  or  nearly  so  much  as  some  brands  of  a  much  inferior 
article.  I  am  very  particular  what  I  feed  my  birds  and  this  is  why  I  am  con¬ 
tinuing  to  use  your  Beef  Scraps.” — Oren  Ilanes,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  This  is  one 
of  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials  on  file  in  this  office. 


DIAMOND  PICK 

Meat  and  Bone  Scraps 
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Made  from  fresh,  clean  meat  and  bone — pure  as  the  food  on 
your  own  dinner  table.  Comes  in  the  form  of  pure  dry  meal,  easy 
to  mix  with  the  mash.  Highly  nutritious,  practically  100%  diges¬ 
tible.  Rich  in  animal  protein  and  bone  phosphate.  Manufactured 
fi’orn  fresh  raw  stock  gathered  daily  in  a  sanitary  up-to-date  plant 
independent  of  all  trusts  and  combinations. 

100-lb.  Bag— Freight  Prepaid — Only  $4.00 
To  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Conn.,  Mass.,  Pa., 
Del.,  Md.,  Va.  and  W.  Va.  only 

Order  a  bag  today.  Feed  it  and  watch  re¬ 
sults.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  prompt¬ 
ly  refund  your  money.  Make  this  test — now. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folders 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

1 42 -A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


It  s  Better  Because  Its  Pure 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shel 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1,00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


EARLY  HATCHED  COCKERELS 

from  200  to  240  or  over  egg  dams.  Sired  by  our  Super 
240-egg  bred  males  and  Tancred  males  with  300-egg 
quintuplex  breeding.  Smooth  shelled,  pure  white  eggs 
with  the  desired  shape  and  size  our  first  consideration 
ALWAYS.  Be  considerate,  breed  uniform  type  pullets, 
produce  better  eggs.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOVliltDALfc  POULT  KY  FA  It  HI,  U.l.l).  No.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS  Barred  RoPk». 

White  Wyaudottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price-list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del 


Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

April  Hatched.  SiJ.OO  each; 
May  Hatched,  SI. 65.  White 
Leghorns,  11  mos.  old,  S1.50 
each.  Ship  any  number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


PULLETS  and  COCKERELS  and  Mass.  Certified 

strains).  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  (Hollywood  strain).  Large 
husky  range-raised  stock.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Snniiybrook  Poultry  Farm,  A.  H.  Fingar,  Hudson,  It.  U.  2,  N.Y# 


LargeWHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  imported  Barron  stock,  with  pedigrees  of  272- 
314.  March  hatched.  Also  chicks  for  1927.  Write 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


TRUSLOW  Broiler  Chicks 

Now’s  the  time  to  order  chicks  for  profit¬ 
able  early  broilers.  We  specialize  in  fast 
growing  Rocks  and  Reds.  Write  TODAY 
number  'you  need  and  we’ll  make  you  a 
special  price. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Boi  112,  Chestertown,  Md. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  Vigorous,  welldeveloped, 

free  range  stock.  Ready-to-lay.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
*1.75  each.  I).  L.  SMITH,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


COCKERELS  and  PULLETS 

from  North  American  contest  winning  stock,  egg  records 
260  to  312  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Cockerels,  *25  per  doz.up; 
Bullets,  *1 .75  up.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Port  Royal,  Pa 


PRODUCTION  BRED  0 O (40! lufl.S j"*  Wyckoff -  Dan 

Young  Blood  Lines,  $1.50  up,  Chicks  Jan.  1st.  10 %  dis¬ 
count  for  orders  received  now.  A0AM  SEA8URY,  Sayville,  N.  T. 


Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm  Hollywood 

Cockerels— handsome,  vigorous  birds,  3  lbs.  and  over, 
92.0V  each.  A.  II.  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


Leghorn  Yearling  Hens,  $1.10 

UNITED  EGG  FARMS,  Hillsdale,  New  York 


MARRIET  FARM  Breeds  and  Hatches  PA.  CERTIFIED 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

and  offers  10)4  discount  on  all  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs 
placed  before  December  15th.  Owned  and  operated  by 

MARCUS  A.  McKNIGHT  -  CARLISLE,  PA. 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS  fispei-^zin.’ 

WERNER  BROTHERS  -  Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


U/VAlinOTTE  Bullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

UlAnUUI  IE  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  0b, e 


Single  Comb  Dill  I  PTC  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 

White  Leghorn  TULLE  I  V  pens.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N  T. 


ITHOUSANOS  Dul  lots  Bred  to  lay,  farm  raised.  Satisfaction 

White  Leghorn  tUIIClS  guaranteed.  JAMES  PORTER,  Waverly,  H.T. 


S.  C.  W.  Dili  T  PTC  Beady  to  lay,  82.00  each. 
LEGHORN  IULLl  1  G  ROBERT  SMITH,  Nassawadox,  Va. 


MASS.  AGR.  COLLEGE  RED  COCKERELS.  Large  vigorous  birds. 
Stoek  direct.  $5  each,  S  for  $25.  HARRY  BRIGGS,  Mansfield,  Mass 

BRONZE  TURKEYS 

No  blackhead  for  15  years. 

MRS.  ALFRED  E.  REID  Star  Route  FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 


DDflUfU  PUIUA  REECE  Muscovy,  Cayuga,  Blue  Swed- 
tmunn  unlllA  ULLUL,ish,  Pekin  and  Runner  Ducks. 

BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  LORRAINE,  N.  \r. 


Til D If  C  VC  Special  Fall  Prices.  M.  Bronze,  W.  Holland 
I  UnnE  I  O  and  Bourbon  Reds.  Toulouse  Geese.  Ducks, 
three  breeds.  List  Free.  HIGHLAN0  FARM,  Boa  29,  Sellersvllle,  Pa 


Pure  Bred  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  §Sft.*}5:SS 

B.  T.  WE1INER,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  R.  No.  2 


SEND  for  this  brand-new 
book  and  learn  how  easily 
you  can  build  yourself  a 
1927  model  radio  set  that  sells 
for  $150  in  stores — and  save 
§88.50.  Its  rich,  deep  tone  [is 
praised  by  musical  experts— the  famous  Daven  Bass 
Note  Circuit. 


Mailed 
anywhere  for  SO  ■ 


Own  the  Latest 

RADIO  *oq50 

and  Save  09 


We  Guarantee  Your  Success 

The  book  is  so  clear  that  even  a  boy  can  understand- 
Diagrams  show  all  parts  life-size;  wiring  chart  simplicity 
itself.  Should  you  have  the  least  difficulty,  Daven 
Factory  Engineers  will  give  you  personal  help.  Your 
set,  when  finished,  will  be  the  envy  of  all  your  friends. 
Send  30c  for  this  book  TODAY. 

Daven  Radio  Corp.,  241  Summit  Street,  Newark,  N.  J, 


Increase  Your 
Milk  Profits 


When  cows  are  stabled, 
clip  udders ,  flanks  and 
underlines  once 
month.  Clip  them 
all  over  in  the  4  _ 
spring.  It  pays  with  more  and 
better  milk.  Milk  is  much  cleaner. 
Cows  kept  clean  with  half  the 
work  and  are  in  better  condition. 
Stewart  No.  I  Clipping  Ma¬ 
chine  is  best  made.  Ball  bear¬ 
ing.  Easy  running.  Clips  fast. 
Long  lasting.  At  your 
dealers,  $14.00 J  or  Bend 
$2.00  and  pay  balance 
on  arrival.  Guaran¬ 
teed  satisfaction 
or  money 
back. 


yov 


Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

5598  Roosevelt  Road  Chicago,  III. 

World’ &  largest  makers  of  clipping  and  shearing  machines 


18 72- Fifty- Four  Years  of-1926 

SATISFACTION 


The  Tornado  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 


Strong,  Durable,  Mechanically  Built. 
Not  continually  breaking,  cuts  finer, 
puts  fodder  in  better  feeding  condition 
than  any  other  cutter  in  America, 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  save  you  money. 
Write  us  today. 


THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  Manufaclurers 

Massillon,  Ohio 


STOVER^ 

Feed  Mills 

Stock  raisers  know 
ground  feed  is  best. 
Stock  is  better. 
Grinding  saves  25% 
of  the  grain.  Stover 
mills  grind  to  any 
degree  of  fineness. 


Write  for  FREE  Booklet! 


Get  our  FREE  Booklet.^  Learn  how  to  mix  a  proper 
balanced  ration.  Stover  Mills  have  a  capacity  of  3  to 
160  bushels  per  hour.  1-2  to40H.  P.  capacity.  Write 
us  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  1 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Established  1862  Jobbers  Everywhere 

1  Lake  St.  Freeport,  HI..  U.  S.  A. 
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MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  POULTRY  AND  HOGS 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best.  Established  1874 

9  Months’  Trial  25c 


Foreign  60c 

t  Year  50c  3  YEARS  $1.00  5  Years  $1.50 

To  Canada  75c  To  Canada  $1.50  To  Canada  $2.50 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue— tells  how  to  feed, 
house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg  production; 
how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully.  Order  today. 

Address  either  paper  or  Eisert  &  Co.,  Publishers, 


American  Swineherd 

The  Only  Ail  Breed  Hog  Paper.  Est.  1885. 


rt  m  a  V pn  I*  OCa  To  Canada  35  cts.  *' 
wne  *  Foreign  60  cts.  5  Vrs.  $1  Can.  $1.50 


No  matter  what  breed  of  hogs  you  raise  or  feed,  the 
American  Swineherd  will  help  you  to  make  more  money 
from  the  herd.  Each  month  the  American  Swineherd  is 
filled  with  valuable  articles  which  tell  you  what  others 
are  doing,  and  how  profits  are  obtained.  Only  25c  1  year. 

116-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago,  III. 


_ Its  look  like 

perform  like  a  *200 
*et.  User*  renprt 


AAihacO 

RADIO 
GETSEM 
FAR  Sc 
CLEAR 


28  in. 

Long 

Only  One  Dial 
to  turn  for  all 
programs. 

Sent  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Enor¬ 
mous  demand  for 
Miraco  5'e  makes 
possible  hosts  of 
costly  new  refine¬ 
ments  and  im- 

{>rovements  at 
ower  prices  than 

ever:  Genuine  - 

Bakelite  slopingpanels,  diale  beautifully, 
fiaiahedin  walnut  to  match  cabinets;  Con-  I 
nect  E-Z  Battery  Cables;  features  [too | 
numerous  to  mention]  ofibigh-priced  sets.  I 
Send  for  Amazing  Low  “Unitune”  Prico  | 


’We:  -30  Days  Free! 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFERI 
NOTE:  This  offer  is  made  to  prospective  buyers 
by  famous  big  Radio  Corporation,  one  of  America's 
oldest  reliable  manufacturers  of  fine  sets— seventh 
successful  year.  Many  satisfied  users  in  every 
state.  Postal  or  coupon  brings  testimony  of  near¬ 
byusers  and  proof  Miraco's  outperform  sets  cost¬ 
ing  up  to  4  times  as  much.  Very  easy  to  operate 

BEAUTIFUL'  BIG  'POWERFUL 

Users  report  Miraco  Radios  get  programs  Coast  to  Coast,  also  Can¬ 
ada,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  loud  and  clear  on  speaker;  outperform  $100  to  $200  sets. 
Some  have  heard  Europe,  S.  America.  Don't  confuse  Miraco  with  smallcheap  sets. 
Unless  trial  proves  it  kOST  SELECTIVE,  CLEAREST  TONED  and  MOST 
POWERFUL  DISTANCE- GETTER  among  beautiful  big  6-tube  sets,  don't  buy  it. 
Every  Miraco  comes  completely  assembled,  rigidly  tested  and  folly  gnaranteed. 

special  Our  Factory  Prices  Save  You  Up  to  1/2! 


SEND  NO  MONEY! 


Save  or  make 
much  money 
on  sets,  speakers,  tubes,  batteries  —  write  for 
AMAZING  OFFER.  Ultra-5  (notillus.)  is  marvel- 


Ultra-S 

,•  ous  value  in  a  big  Guaranteed  6-tube,  3-dial  eet:  Retail  List 

| 1  MIDwIsTRAdTo  CORPORATION,  Pioneer.Buildersof  Sets” 

1  555-G  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  literature,  AMAZING 
■  SPECIAL  OFFER,  testimony  of  users,  etc. 

NAME: 

ADDBBSSi 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Oct.  80.  1926 : 

Market,  on  beef  steers  and  other  kill¬ 
ing  classes,  slow  after  Monday ;  com¬ 
pared  with  week  ago :  beef  steers,  weak 
to  25c  lower ;  good  and  choice  grades 
showing  decline ;  common  and  medium 
kinds,  about  steady ;  top,  $9 ;  average 
weight,  1,160  lbs. ;  bulk  of  sales,  $8  to 
$8.75.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  all  cutters, 
steady.  Stockers  and  feeders,  steady ;  ac¬ 
tive  demand  throughout  week,  quality 
mostly  good ;  most  sales  $6.75  to  $7.50 ; 
few  strings ;  Canadians  up  to  $8.50 ; 
liberal  holdover  for  Monday’s  market, 
Calves,  steady  to  weak ;  few  choice  veal* 
ers,  $16. 

Hogs,  inactive ;  no  fresh  receipts. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  October  30 : 
Cattle,  365  cars ;  148  Virginia,  94  St. 
Paul,  37  Canada,  23  West  Virginia,  10 
Tennessee,  5  Pennsylvania,  4  Buffalo,  4 
New  York,  2  Kansas,  2  Iowa,  2  Mary¬ 
land,  31  Chicago,  1  Indiana,  1  Michigan ; 
containing  10,199  head,  87  head  trucked 
in ;  total  cattle,  10.2S6  head,  241  calves, 
841  hogs,  97  sheep.  Compared  with 
previous  week :  Cattle  332  cars,  contain¬ 
ing  9,4S3  head,  93  head  trucked  in ;  total 
cattle,  9,576  head,  236  calves,  1,021  hogs. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Choice,  $8.50  to  $9.50 ;  good, 
$8  to  $8.50 ;  medium,  $7.25  to  $8 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $6.25  to  $7.25. 

Bulls. — Choice,  $6.75  to  $7.75 ;  good, 
$6  to  $6.75 ;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $4.75  to  $5.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  $8.25  to  $8.75 ;  good, 
$7.50  to  $8.25 ;  medium,  $6  to  $7.50 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $5  to  $6. 

Cows. — Choice,  $6  to  $7 ;  good,  $5  to 
$6 ;  medium,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  common,  $4 
to  $4.50 ;  canners  and  cutters,  $2.75  to  $4. 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers.  —  Choice, 
$S.25  to  $8.75 ;  good,  $7.50  to  $8.25 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $6.50  to  $7.50 ;  common,  $5.25  to 
$6.50. 

Calves. — Choice,  $14  to  $15 ;  medium, 
$11  to  $14 ;  common,  $4.50  to  $11. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$14  to  $15 ;  mediumweights,  200  to  250 
lbs.,  $14.50  to  $15.25 ;  lightweights,  100 
to  200  lbs.,  $14  to  $15 ;  rough  stock, 
$10.25  to  $13.75. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Wheat,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  corn,  82c ;  hay,  baled,  Timothy, 
ton,  $18  to  $19 ;  straw,  $10  to  $11. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  <Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house)  .—Bran,  ton,  $33.50  to  $34.50; 
shorts,  $35  to  $36 ;  hominy,  $40  to  $41 ; 
middlings,  $41  to  $42 ;  linseed,  $52.50  to 
$53 ;  gluten,  $41  to  $42 ;  ground  oats, 
$42  to  $43 ;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $38 
to  $39 ;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $32  to 

$33 ;  18  per  cent,  $36  to  $37 ;  20  per 

cent,  $39  to  $40 ;  24  per  cent,  $42  to 

$43 ;  25  per  cent,  $45  to  $46 ;  85  per 

cent,  $42  to  $43. 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  38  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullets 
which  were  hatched  April  4.  One  of  them 
has  begun  to  lay  and  has  laid  four  eggs. 
Quite  a  proportion  have  red  combs,  while 
a  considerable  number  have  very  small 
and  jiale  combs.  These  pale  combs  are 
not  quite  white,  but  are  near  enough  to 
it.  How  soon  do  you  think  these  with 
pale  combs  will  begin  to  lay?  Do  you 
think  it  will  pay  me  better  to  kill  them 
than  to  feed  them  any  longer?  These 
pullets,  from  blood-tested,  trap-nested 
stock/  of  a  supposedly  superior  strain, 
were  sold  to  me  when  a  day  old.  C.  A.  P. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Pullets  of  that  age  should  begin  lay¬ 
ing  if  they  have  been  well  cared  for  and 
developed  while  growing.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  any  prediction  as  to  time  of  lay¬ 
ing  of  those  that  have  not  yet  begun,  this 
depending  entirely  upon  their  health  and 
development,,  granting  that  the  care  is 
suitable.  There  are  always  inferior  birds 
in  any  flock  of  pullets  but  the  inferiority 
is  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  caretaker. 

M.  B.  D. 


Lame  Pullets 

I  have  been  vreatly  troubled  with  lame¬ 
ness  in  pullets  this  year  and  I  cannot 
find  the  cause  of  it.  It  starts  with  one 
leg  and  then  the  other  gets  lame.  They 
are  five  months  old  and  have  free  range, 
and  always  plenty  of  mash.  Will  you 
tell  me  the  cause?  L.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  probably  a  lameness  common  in 
flocks  of  growing  pullets  and  cockerels 
for  which  no  cause  or  remedy  has  been 
found.  It  occurs  in  flocks  kept  upon 
range  and,  apparently,  under  the  most 
healthful  conditions,  as  well  as  in  fowls 
that  are  housed  for  the  Winter.  If  an 
examination  of  the  internal  organs  of  a 
dead  bird  does  not  reveal  intestinal 
worms  in  considerable  numbers  or  other 
disorder,  I  can  only  suggest  giving  the 
affected  birds  a  physic,  such  as  a  teaspoon 
or  more  of  castor  oil,  and  placing  them 
by  themselves  in  dry,  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  until  recovery  or  death,  which  latter 
usually  occurs  within  a  few  days  when 
the  trouble  terminates  fatally.  M.  B.  d. 


“Lost  your  toy  balloon,  eh?”  “Yes, 
sir.”  “Too  bad.  son,  but  you  can  learn 
a  lesson  there  that  will  last  you  through 
life.  Hold  on  to  what  you  got.” — Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal. 


Why  let  that  lump  develop,  ruin  a  valuable  cow, 
spread  from  animal  to  animal,  scatter  infection 
dangerous  to  man  and  beast  over  your  premises? 
Not  to  treat  at  all  is  disastrous;  improper  treat¬ 
ment  is  long-drawn  out,  tedious,  painful  to  the 
animal,  uncertain  and  costly.  Use  Actinoform, 
the  sure  treatment,  and  get  quick  results. 


Money  Back  if  it  Fails 

Cases  new  and  old,  mild  and  severe,  yield  to  this 
remarkable  preparation.  Brings  average  case  to 
sudden  end,  healing  often  without  scar — over 
98 y2°lo  successful.  In  use  over  30  years — now 
more  popular  than  ever.  10,000  cases  successfully 
treated  last  year.  Users  must  be  satisfied.  If 
Actinoform  ever  fails  you  get  your  money  back. 


COSTS  LITTLE— EASY  TO  USE 

But  gets  big  results.  One  $2.50  bottle  enough  in 
average  case — often  enough  for  several  cases.  No 
treatment  so  sure  and  successful.  Actinoform 
stops  lump  jaw  short  with  little  cost.  No  experience 
necessary.  Anyone  can  get  results.  Our  directions 
are  complete,  simple  and  easy  to  follow.  No 
tedious  treatment  or  complicated  operations. 

ACTINOFORM 

The  Quick  Sure  Treatment  for 

LUMP  JAW 


Fleming’s  Guaranteed  Remedies 

ACTINOFORM — Lump  Jaw . $2.50 

FISTOFORM— Fistula,  Poll  Evil . $2.50 

SPAVIN  AND  RINGBONE  PASTE— Bone 

Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sldebone, . $2.00 

SPAVIN  LIQUID — Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splints  $2.00 

LINIMENT — Sprains,  Strains,  Soreness . $1.00 

TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS— Heaves,  Blood 

Disorders,  etc . $1.00 

SWEENY  BLISTER— Hip  Sweeny,  Shoulder 

Sweeny . $1.00 

COLIC  MIXTURE— Spasmodic  and  Flatu¬ 
lent  Colic . $1.00 

WART  REMOVER— Flat,  Blood  &  Seed  Warts  $1.00 

EYE  LOTION — All  Eye  Inflammations . 50 

HORNSTOP — Stops  Horn  Growth  In  Calves 

and  Kids . 50 

GALLOFORM — Galls,  Ulcers.  Sores . 50 

HEALING  OIL—  Abrasions, WireCuts, Wounds  .50 
HOGWORM  CAPSULES -Sure,  Safe— per  100  $4.00 

CHICKEN  LICE  POWDER— 2 V,  Lbs . 85 

“  “  “  5  Lbs . $1.40 

ASK  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  OR  YOUR  BANKER 
aboutus.  Men  in  your  neighborhood  knowFLEMING’S 
— and  can  tell  you  how  good  Fleming  preparations  are . 


Free  Book  &  Veterinary  Advice 

198  pages  on  livestock  disease  treatments.  Easy  to 
understand.  Nearly  million  mailed.  Save  money,  get 
one — mailed  FREE  on  request.  Fleming's  veterinarians 
are  at  your  service.  Write  us  details.  Full  treatment 
outlined  on  any  case.We  ship  promptly  and  prepay  post¬ 
age.  Order  NOW,  or  write  for  advice  and  FREE  book. 

Cl  riUlUO  DDAC  100  Union  Stock 

rLLlYllllU  DlfUO.  Yards,  CHICAGO 


WITTE  Log  Saw 


COMPLETE  outfits,  everything  you  need  when 
you  go  into  timber.  No  extras  to  buy.  Saws 
16  to  26  cords  a  day.  Cheapest  to  operate— 
runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an  hour  per  H-P. 
Burns  any  fuel  with  big  surplus  of  power  for 
any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK. 
Completely  equipped  with  WICO  magneto, 
speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling  gov¬ 
ernor  and  2  fly-wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any 
other  jobs — pumping  water,  grinding  grain, 
etc. — an  all-purpose  outfit  that  will  work  every 
day  in  the  year.  Only  3  minutes  to  change 
from  log  saw  to  tree  saw — 10  seconds  to  clamp 
to  tree.  Fastest  felling  ever  known.  Fells  trees 
from  any  position. 

Lifetime  Guarantee 

ROOK  Simply  send  name  today  for 
UVvn  NEW  catalog,  lower  prices 
special  off  ers,  and  how  to  make  money  with  these  rigs. 
Tolls  all  about  engines,  sawing  outfits  and  pumpers. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6894  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

6894  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

6894  Witte  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

“3  HOURS  SHIPPING  SERVICE” 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  lAf 
PORTABLE  WOOD  OM  VV 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  rs—  money  - 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  O  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

'‘Saved  *22.05,”  says  I.  F.  Fisher,  Hew 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save. 
We  Ray  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
-  of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence, Posts, Gates 

I  KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 
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^SWAN  BRAND7 

Cod  liver  oiL 


“For  the  last  two_  years,  we  have 
been  using  your  Crude  Cod  Liver 
Oil.  Our  plant  consists  of  2,000 
layers,  and  we  raise  around  4,000 
baby  chicks.  We  started  in  feed¬ 
ing  our  breeders  Oil  in  the  mash 
and  now  continue  it  the  year  round 
on  all  stock.  We  find  that  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  our  breeders  and  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  eggs  are  much  better. 

“We  are  now  able  to  keep  our 
baby  chicks  inside  from  4  to  6 
weeks  with  the  use  of  your  oil. 

“/  consider  it  the  best  oil  on  the 
market .”  \y.  W.  Hawley,  Jr., 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  feeding 
particulars 

COOK,  SWAN  &  YOUNG  CORPORATION 
Dept.  R  66  Beaver  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CLASS  CLOTH 


EST  1916~PArD 


Brings  Eggs 
All  Winter 


©T.B. 


ADMITS  VIOLET  RAYS 


Now  it  is  easy  to  pet  lots  of  eggs  all  winter. 
'  ‘  ~~  CLOTH  i  . 


Just  build 

this  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  Bhed  onto  your  hen  house  to 
admit  the  vitalizing  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  Plain 
glass  stops  them.  These  rays  bring  amazing  winter  egg 
yields.  The  shed  is  cheap  and  easy  to  make.  Gives  twice 
the  room.  Allows  hens  to  scratch  and  work  up  vitality. 
High  winter  egg  prices  repay  its  cost  many  times.  Try  it. 
GLASS  CLOTH  makes  fine,  winter- tight  storm  doors,  win¬ 
dows  and  porch  enclosures.  Just  tackitover  your  screens. 
Ideal  for  poultry  houses,  hot  beds,  bams,  repairs,  etc. 


H 


Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36  in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 
cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If, 


kJ  after  ten  days  use,  you  do  not  find 


it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  Common  sense  instructions,  “Feed¬ 
ing  for  Eggs,”  with  each  order.  Catalog  illustrating  uses 
on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell  Glass  Cloth,) 


TURNER  BROS. 


Bladen,  Neb-. 
Wellington,  Ohio 


Dept.788 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Absolutely 

Safe 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Simplex  has 
larger  rad iat- 
i  n  g  surface 
than  any  oth- 
e  r  brooder 
made. 


Are  made  in 
three  sizes, 
—  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
50  per  cent 
more  checks. 


Eliminates  all 
worry  and 
work. 


Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  is  different— better — more  e- 
conomical--moro  dependable.  Thousands  in  U9e.  Results  mar¬ 
velous.  Chicks  thrive!  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty.  Write  for  circulars  and  get  details  of  our  free  offer. 


SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 


7811  Ellsworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY1 


more  eggs:  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
jfljgfeiyir f Vi MB  heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

wHMMM  14  A II II ’C  LATEST  model 

Vjgm  mArm  O  bone  cutter 

1  y  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

■KF.  W.  MANN  CO..  Box  l  5  MILFORD.  MASS,  m 


rvFQRr; 


“Wo  have  fed  your  fos-  1} 
for-US  GRIT  in  hoppers  and 
mixed  the  GRIT  MEAL  in  the 
laying  mash  (5  lbs.  FOS-FOR- 
US  GRIT  MEAL  to  100  lbs. 
mash.) 

“We  find  we  get  a  stronger 
shell  and  also  keep  the  birds 
in  better  health/’ 

—  Name  of  Experiment 
Station  upon  request. 
“FOS-FOR-US  has  given  most 
satisfactory  results.” 

—  Name  of  Experiment 
Station  upon  request. 
FOS-FOR-US  Poultry  Min¬ 
erals  are  high  in  LIME  and 
PHOSPHORUS  content. 
FOS-FOR-US  replaces  oyster 
shell  and  bonemealand partly 
replaces  meat  scrap. 

Cut  your  feed  bills.  Demand 
FOS-FOR-US  GRIT  and  GRIT 
MEAL.  Sold  in  100  lb.  bags  at 
your  dealer’s  ordirect  from  us. 

Write  for  free  samples  and  booklet 

International 

Agricultural 

Corporation 

General  Offices: 

61  Broadway,  Dept.  K,  New  York 
Mines:  Columbia,  Tenn. 


THE  HENYARD 


Mixing  Grain  for  Pigeons 

I  have  a  flock  of  pigeons  which  I  feed 
three  parts  of  whole  corn,  one  part  red 
wheat,  four  times  a  week,  and  about 
three  times  a  week  I  feed  a  mixture  which 
I  buy  (mixed  pigeon  feed,  100  lbs.,  $5). 
The  birds  do  not  always  finish  the  mil¬ 
let,  only  waste  it.  Could  I  do  better  by 
mixing  grain  myself?  p.  K. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

You  could,  no  doubt,  improve  upon 
your  pigeon  ration  very  materially  by 
making  a  mixture  of  your  own  and  ob¬ 
serving  carefully  not  only  its  effect  upon 
the  birds  but  also  the  palatability  of  the 
different  ingredients.  We  always  reason 
out  our  feeding  formula  according  to  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  birds,  as  it  is  a 
self-evident  fact  that  feed  which  the 
pigeons  do  not  like  and  will  not  eat  will 
certainly  be  of  no  benefit  to  them,  and 
any  person  who  is  taking  eare  of  a  loft 
can  surely  see  what  the  pigeons  want  and 
require  better  than  someone  who  never 
saw  the  birds.  There  are  a  great  many 
mixtures  used  to  good  advantage  for  this 
purpose,  but  nearly  all  have  for  their  base 
four  standard  grains,  whole  corn,  Canada 
or  White  China  peas,  red  wheat  and 
kafir  corn.  By  mixing  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  feed  at  one  time  a  per¬ 
son  has  a  chance  to  see  which  kinds  are 
eaten  first  and  which  are  not  eaten  prop¬ 
erly.  Then  when  we  find  the  birds  do 
not  like  a  certain  grain,  and  pick  out 
everything  else,  leaving  this  one  kind,  we 
reduce  the  amount  of  this  feed  in  the 
next  mixing.  In  addition  to  the  standard 
grains  we  always  include  one  or  two  ex¬ 
tras,  such  as  hemp  and  golden  millet.  We 
have  found  the  following  formula  to  be 
well  suited  to  our  requirements  here :  30 
lbs.  kafir  corn,  30  lbs.  red  wheat,  40  lbs. 
whole  corn,  20  lbs.  Canada  peas,  3  lbs. 
golden  millet  and  2  lbs.  hemp.  This  is 
fed  once  a  day,  early  in  the  morning,  all 
that  will  be  cleaned  up  during  the  day. 
You  will  notice  we  use  very  little  millet 
in  our  home  mixture.  There  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  with  some  commercial  mix¬ 
tures  to  use  too  high  a  percentage  of 
some  comparatively  cheap  feed  which  the 
pigeons  do  not  like  or  require,  and  this 
may  be  overcome  with  a  home  mixture. 

C.  S.  GKEENE. 


Worms 

In  the  droppings  of  my  Spring  .chick¬ 
ens  I  find  material  that  looks  like  to¬ 
matoes.  These  chickens  are  closed  up 
in  a  yard  and  on  mill  grain  and  mash. 
Can  this  be  worms?  w.  w.  s. 

You  need  have  no  trouble  in  distin¬ 
guishing  worms  from  other  substances. 
Round  worms,  the  most  common  of  the 
parasites,  are  long,  slender  worms,  vary¬ 
ing  from  one-third  of  an  inch  to  several 
inches  in  length.  They  may  be  few  in 
number  or  so  numerous  as  to  stop  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal  by  their  bulk.  Tape  worms 
are  fiat  and  wide,  looking  like  short 
lengths  of  white  tape  connected  together. 
The  appearance  of  worms  is  so  charac¬ 
teristic  that  you  are  not  likely  to  mis¬ 
take  anything  else,  unless  it  be  shreds  of 
mucus,  for  them.  M.  B.  D. 

Poultry  House;  Pasture 
Crops 

Would  you  give  me  some  idea  on  build¬ 
ing  a  poultry-house  that  will  house  about 
200  Leghorn  pullets?  What  could  I  sow 
now  or  in  the  Spring  for  pasture? 

Chatham  Center,  N.  Y.  a.  j.  s. 

As  there  is  no  generally  accepted  type 
of  poultry-house,  this  varying  with  the 
location  and  the  ideas  of  the  individuals 
using  them,  the  amateur  can  probably  do 
no  better  than  to  follow  the  plans  of  his 
State  experiment  station.  He  will  avoid 
gross  errors  in  this  way  and,  while  he 
may  not  have  the  best  possible  building 
for  his  purpose,  he  will  not  have  an  im¬ 
possible  one  that  he  will  be  obliged  to 
change  at  considerable  expense.  He 
should  visit  such  poultry  ]  lants  as  are 
within  his  reach  and  note  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  their  buildings. 
However  he  builds,  he  may  be  sure  that, 
sooner  or  later,  he  will  wish  that  he  had 
built  differently  and  it  may  be  some  com¬ 
fort  to  him  to  know  that  he  at  least  had 
what  he  believed  to  be  good  authority 
for  his  plans.  The  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  will 
send  you  bulletin  139  upon  request.  This 
gives  the  plans  recommended  by  that 
station  and  may  be  safely  followed. 

Your  neighbor  can  tell  you  better  than 
anyone  else  what  crops  can  best  be  raised 
upon  your  soil.  There  are  too  many  fac¬ 
tors  involved  to  permit  of  any  general 
recommendation  for  a  certain  type  of 
land.  Not  only  the  kind  of  soil  but  its 
present  condition  with  regard  to  fertility, 
its  location,  the  crops  adapted  to  the 
locality,  their  market  value,  etc.,  must  be 
considered.  Talk  with  •  sensible  farmers 
iibout  you  and  learn  what  they  have 
found  it  best  to  l’aise.  While  there  are 
probably  no  farm  practices  that  cannot 
be  improved,  he  is  a  wise  amateur  who 
sticks  to  the  old-timers  until  he  has  had 
opportunity  to  see  wherein  they  are  at 
fault.  He  will  avoid  mistakes  that  they 
have  already  made  and  learned  from. 

M.  B.  D. 


Speed  up  your 
egg  factory 

A  HEN,  to  be  really  profitable,  must  produce  ten  times 
Ker  weight  in  eggs  every  year. 

That  means  that  your  hens  must  eat  not  only  enough 
to  keep  the  egg  factory  going,  but  enough  to  supply  the 
material  that  goes  to  egg-making. 

Look  to  the  appetite  and  the  digestion.  Add  Dr., 

Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  ration — one  pound  to 
every  50  pounds  of  mash  or  feed. 

Right  promptly  you  will  see  the  difference.  Hens 
will  begin  to  sing  and  scratch  and  cackle.  You  will 
see  the  good  feeling,  the  good  humor  and  the  red  combs 
and  wattles — sure  signs  of  pink  of  condition  and  of 
egg-laying. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  not  a  feed.  It  does  not  take  the  place 
of  any  feed  and  no  feed  can  take  the  place  of  Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  not  a  stimulant.  We  want  you  to  get 
that  once  for  all.  It  is  a  tonic  which  gives  good  health, 
whets  the  appetite,  improves  the  digestion.  It  has  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  nervous  system.  It  tones  up  and 
invigorates  the  egg  organs,  so  that  the  right  proportion 
of  the  feed  goes  to  egg-making  and  not  all  tQ  flesh, 
bones  and  feathers. 

Pan-  a-ce-a  speeds  up  the  egg  factory., 

Tell  the  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have.  Get  from 
him  enough  Pan-a-ce-a  to  last  30  days.  Feed  as  per 
directions.  If  you  do  not  find  it  profitable,  return  the 
empty  container  and  get  your  money  back.  We  will 
reimburse  the  dealer. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

DR.  HESS  POULTRY 

PAN-A-CE-A 

_ 


Dr  aw  Down  Bigger 

Poultry  Profits 


With  Drew  Line  Poultry  Equipment 

Clean  quarters-clean  nests — clean  feed — cleanwater — that’s  what  you’ve  got 
to  give  your  hens  if  you  want  to  make  the  big.  clean-cut  profits  which  successful 
poultry  racers  are  making  today.  Thousands  of  poultrymen  have  found  that  assoon 
as  they  began  to  use  Drew  Line  Poultry  Equipment,  they  cut  out  their  losses  from 
waste  and  disease  and  started  to  draw  down  bigger  profits  than  ever  before.  Why 
don  t  you  do  the  same? 


Drew  Sanitary  Steel 
Nests  will  protect  your 
hens  from  lice  and  mites. 

—give  you  healthier  hens, 

—  higher  egg  production 
in  Winter  and  more  pro¬ 
fits.  With  the  Drew  Egg  Mash  Feeder 
you  can  cut  $15.00  per  year  off  your 
feed  bill,—  save  labor  and  get  more 
eggs. 


DREW 


The  Drew  Eight  Gallon 
-  — Lamp  Heated — Water- 
er  will  care  for  150  hens 
and  will  pay  for  itself  in 
90  days  with  the  increase 
in  egg  production. 

The  entire  Drew  Line  contains  every¬ 
thing  you  need  for  profitable  poultry 
keeping  and  every  item  is  strong,  dura¬ 
ble,  efficient  and  priced  unusually  low. 


Poultry  Book  FREE 

Drew  Line. Equipment  is  sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  our  Free 
Poultry  Equipment  f-Book  which  shows  the  equipment  and  methods  others 
use  to  get  the  biggest  profits,  — and  we  will  send  you  the  name  of  our  nearest 
dealer.  Write  for  this  FREE  Book  today. 


THE 


DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

Dept.  1407 

Fort  Atkinson,  Was.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


(D-7) 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 


The  following  item  from  a  Rochester 
daily  is  enlightening  to  those  who  are 
tempted  to  listen  to  the  swan  song  of 
promoters  of  such  enterprises : 


With  Windswept  Fox  Farms  of  Utica 
in  the  hands  of  receivers  and  under  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  Jefferson  County 
Grand  Jury,  a  number  of  Rochester  per¬ 
sons  have  told  the  Invertors’  Protective 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
they  are  grateful  for  investigation  of  the 
fox  farm  management  made  by  the  Cham¬ 
ber  committee  some  time  ago.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  that  investigation  scores  of  Roches- 
terians  now  admit  they  were  saved  from 
investing  their  money  in  the  alluring 
scheme  of  the  fox  farms. 

When  it  was  found  two  years  ago  the 
Windswept  Farms  were  advertising  heavi¬ 
ly  in  national  magazines  and  selling  foxes 
to  many  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester, 
who  were  being  actively  “worked”  by 
salesmen,  and  that  people  who  could  ill 
afford  to  spend  $3,000  for  foxes,  were 
induced  to  borrow  money  and  pay  6  per 
cent  interest  that  they  might  purchase 
the  silvery  animals,  interest  of  the  In¬ 
vestors’  Protective  Committee  was  awak- 
ened. 

The  president  of  the  Windswept  Fox 
Farms  was  invited  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  confer  with  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Davis,  secretary  of  the  committee.  In 
that  conference,  he  admitted,  Mrs.  Davis 
stated  yesterday,  that  scores  of  salesmen 
were  working  this  territory  and  selling 
silver  foxes  far  and  beyond  the  supply  of 
the  farm.  Foxes  born  and  unborn  were 
being  sold  at  from  $1,500  to  $3,000.  Had 
the  foxes  been  delivered  to  the  purchasers, 
they  wTould  soon  have  become  aware  ot 
the  scheme. 

The  plan  was,  however,  to  sell  the 
foxes,  but  keep  them  on  the  fox  farms 
of  the  company,  guaranteeing  a  certain 
production,  which  would  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  wealth  of  those  who  bought. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  made  the  following  com¬ 


ments  on  this  scheme  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  from  a  subscriber,  April  i ,  1923 : 

As  I  understand  the  workings  of  the 
within  circular  of  Windswept  Farms, 
Henderson,  N.  Y.,  you  buy  a  pair  of  foxes 
and  pay  $3,000  for  them.  They  keep 
and  care  for  the  foxes  for  a  certain 
amount  per  year,  and  you  have  the  in¬ 
crease  and  the  fur  sold.  They  will  not 
let  you  have  the  foxes.  W  hat  is  youi 
idea*  of  it  as  a  safe  investment? 

Ohio.  S- 

This  plan  is  very  similar  to  the  hog 
ranch  scheme  that  was  so  popular  some 
four  or  five  years  ago.  We  never  heard 
of  anyone  who  put  any  money  in  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  who  did  not  lose  it, 
and  we  should  expect  no  other  result 
from  those  taking  part  in  this  fox-farm¬ 


ing  scheme. 


I  am  sending  a  pitiful  clipping  from 
our  daily,  pitiful  because  it  robs,  cheats 
widows,  mothers  and  others  who  sorely 
need  and  honestly  desire  to  work  at  some¬ 
thing  to  help  out  in  the  home.  Is  there 
some  way  we  could  make  our  publish¬ 
ers  or  owners  see  this  great  wTrong  and 
publish  only  really  lionest-to-goodness  ad¬ 
vertisements  as  I  think  owners  of  our 
paper  are  church  folks  and  need  some 
kind  of  awakening.  M-  G- 

Pennsylvania. 

The  sheet  from  the  local  paper  this  sub¬ 
scriber  encloses  contains  nine  fraudulent, 
work-at-home  advertisements.  They  are 
such  palpable  frauds  on  the  face  of  them 
that  any  publisher  reading  them  should 
recognize  that  they  are  traps  to  catch 
gullible  people.  Perhaps  the  publisher  of 
this  local  paper  would  not  print  such  ad¬ 
vertisements  if  he  fully  realized  in  do¬ 
ing  so  that  he  was  co-operating  with  a 
fraud  designed  to  get  money  from  his 
own  readers  under  false  pretenses.  The 
way  for  an  individual  to  correct  this 
situation  in  his  local  papers  is  to  write 
the  publisher  politely  and  plainly  that  he 
will  not  support  a  local  paper  that  helps 
outside  advertisers  to  perpetrate  petty 
swindles  on  people  in  the  community.  If 
a  dozen  or  more  readers  would  do  this, 
there  is  no  question  but  the  local  publish¬ 
er  would  correct  the  situation.  As  noted 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  this  department  the 
Public  Service  Commission  is  now  taking 
the  position  of  holding  publishers  fully 
responsible  for  fraudulent  advertising 
which  they  publish.  If  the  commission 
is  sustained  in  this  position  by  the  courts, 
it  will  eventually  drive  the  advertising  of 
fake,  work-at-liome  schemes  out  of  the 
columns  of  the  local  press. 


I  am  sending  to  you  herewith  en¬ 
closed  an  order  blank  as  received  by  an 
agent  purporting  to  represent  the  Noe- 
Equal  Hosiery  Mills  of  Reading,  Pa.  My 
wife  and  many  neighbors  would  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  if  it  is  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  her  deposit  on  order  is  lost. 

New  Hampshire.  c.  w.  M. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  Noe-Equal  Hosiery  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  this  subscri¬ 
ber  will  have  to  charge  off  the  money 
given  to  the  agent  as  experience.  He  re¬ 
ports  that  other  people  in  his  section  had 
the  same  experience,  and  this  record  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  people  to  refrain 
from  giving  orders  to  this  company  if 
their  agents  approach  them.  The  least  a 
concern  can  do  is  to  reply  to  letters,  and 
if  they  wish  to  hold  the  trade  of  country 
people  orders  should  be  filled  promptly 
or  money  refunded. 

The  enclosed  advertisement  of  Beach- 
wood  Park  Co.  I  cut  out  of  a  monthly 
magazine  called  Smart  Set.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  these  lots  are  all  right,  and  if  so, 
why  are  they  priced  so  low?  Maybe 
there  is  a  string  of  some  sort  tied  on  to 
the  bargain,  and  before  I  invest  any 
money  so  far  away  I  thought  it  best  to 
find  out  about  them.  You  might  motor 
over  there  some  week-end  and  see  what 
these  lots  look  like.  Maybe  they  are  un¬ 
der  water  or  all  rocks.  L.  J.  B. 

Minnesota. 

The  advertisement  offers  a  20-ft.  lot 
for  10  cents.  The  proposition  is  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  “free  lot”  scheme.  But  in 
order  to  get  the  lot  for  10  cents  you  must 
buy  another  lot  for  $55.50.  In  other 
words  you  buy  two  lots  for  $55.60  which 
is  a  fair  price  for  a  whole  acre  in  many 
isolated  and  undeveloped  sections.  We 
have  not  investigated  the  property  as  the 
Minnesota  subscriber  suggests.  Any  de¬ 
velopment  for  which  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  scheme  of  this  kind  condemns 
itself.  The  deception  is  too  transparent 
to  require  any  investigation. 

I  notice  on  page  1394  you  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Tucker  Fur  Co.,  Fulton,  Ivy. 
For  your  information  I  am  enclosing  no¬ 
tice  clipped  from  the  Produce  Packer  in 
reference  to  the  Tucker  Fur  Co.  J.  A.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  item  shows  a  fraud  order  was  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  Oc¬ 
tober  7,  charging  the  above  named  raw 
fur  concern  with  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails.  Our  records  show  that  some  of 
our  subscriber's  were  cheated  by  the  com¬ 
pany  last  season. 

The  enclosed  literature  was  sent  out 
after  Edward  J.  Curran,  Canton,  Mass., 
advertised  in  our  local  paper  for  farms. 
He  wants  a  fee  of  $10  to  put  one’s  farm 
on  his  list.  Isn’t  it  a  get-ricli-quick 
scheme  ?  A.  g.  a. 

Ohio. 

This  advance  fee  scheme  has  separated 
many  a  farm  owner  from  hard-earned 
money  in  amounts  anywhere  from  $5  to 
$50.  Ostrander  has  the  distinction  of 
originating  the  scheme,  and  hundreds  of 
easy-money  artists  in  the  real  estate  line 
have  imitated  him.  If  any  of  these  “ad¬ 
vance  fee”  alleged  real  estate  agents  ever 
sold  a  farm  or  other  property  we  have  no 
record  of  it.  One  New  York  State  agent 
of  this  sort  when  investigated  by  the 
State  Tax  Commission  was  found  to  have 
collected  fees  on  more  than  225  farms, 
and  we  understand  received  a  commission 
of  $25,000,  but  could  not  show  that  he 
had  made  a  single  sale.  The  good  people 
in  this  Ohio  community  should  get  after 
the  publisher  of  their  local  paper  for  car¬ 
rying  such  advertising. 

Some  time  ago  I  invested  money  in 
stock  of  the  United  Fertilizer  and  Lime 
Co.  Is  this  company  still  in  business, 
or  is  my  stock  worthless?  c.  c. 

New  York. 

This  United  Fertilizer  and  Lime  Co. 
was  fashioned  after  the  Farmers’  Stan¬ 
dard  Carbide  Co.  scheme  of  Stromblad. 
Our  records  are  not  clear  whether  Strom¬ 
blad,  or  some  of  his  associates,  organized 
the  company.  At  any  rate  it  was  a  mere 
get-rich-quick  promotion  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.  advised  the  public  to  this  effect  as 
soon  as  farmers  were  asked  to  invest  in 
the  proposition.  We  believe  the  company 
is  now  out  of  existence.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  recovering  by  investors 
after  the  money  was  parted  with. 

Corporal  :  “I  hear  that  the  drill 
sergeant  called  you  a  blockhead.”  Pri¬ 
vate:  “No,  he  didn’t  make  it  that  strong.” 
Corporal:  “What  did  he  actually  say?” 
Private :  “Put  on  you:*  hat,  here  comes  a 
woodpecker.” — Boys’  Life. 
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That  the  farmer  may  share 
in  American  prosperity 


No  other  region  on  earth  offers  farmers  such  close, 
large  and  varied  markets  for  their  products  as  are 
to  be  found  along  the  lines  of  New  York  Central. 

Here  indeed  is  the  densest  population  of  the  wealth¬ 
iest  nation  in  the  world. 

New  York  Central  men  recognize  the  part  these 
facts  have  played  in  the  development  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity  of  this  region. 

But  New  York  Central  policies  have  to  do  with  the 
morrow — not  with  the  past.  They  provide  for  ever- 
improving  service  that  will  open  to  the  farmer  ever- 
expanding  markets,  to  the  end  that  he  may  obtain 
his  share  of  the  general  growth  of  American  pros- 
the  years  that  lie  ahead. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Get  the  most 

J'or  your 

limestone 
dollar 


Here’s  how — when  you  buy  lime 
you  are  really  buying  lime  oxide  (its 
active  chemical  property),  and  this  is  what  you  get : 

For  $125.00  you  cau  buy,  on  an  average,  delivered  to  your  station, 

25  tons  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone  containing  12  %  tons  of  lime  oxide,  or 

9  tons  Burnt  Lime  containing  7  %  tons  lime  oxide,  or 

10  tons  Hydrated  Lime  containing  7  )i  tons  lime  oxide. 

You  obtain  66%  more  actual  lime  for  your  money  when 
you  buy  Solvay  Pulverised  Limestone. 

Spread  Solvay  this  year — note  the  bumper  crops — and 
you’ll  spread  Solvay  every  year  ! 

Write  for  booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 
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Sold  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


Docking  Puppy’s  Tail 

I  have  a  litter  of  Airedale  pups  four 
weeks  old.  Please  advise  me  the  best 
age  to  dock  their  -tails,  and  how  many 
inches  from  the  body  is  the  best  length 
to  produce  the  right  length  of  tail  when 
matured.  F.  w. 

Personally,  we  never  cared  to  dock  the 
tails  of  puppies,  as  we  considered  it 
rather  unnecessary ;  a  mere  fad  and 
somewhat  cruel.  We  have 'had  no  ob¬ 
jections  to  docking  lambs,  however,  as 
the  long  tail  is  a  menace  to  these  animals 
by  catching  and  holding  thin  feces,  caus¬ 
ing  a  foul  condition  which  attracts  blow¬ 
flies  and  insures  a  pestiferous  swarm  of 
maggots. 

Docking  the  tip  of  a  work-horse’s  tail 
is  also  legitimate  if  he  has  to  be  worked 
in  a  hinged  dump  cart  of  the  Scottish, 
pattern,  which  may  clamp  down  on  the 
tail,  if  it  is  left  long,  and  induces  a  kick¬ 
ing  match  or  runaway.  Docking  of  fancy 
horses,  however,  is  also  a  fad,  like  the 
docking  of  dogs’  tails  and  cropping  of 
their  ears,  and  is  forbidden  by  law  in 
some  States. 

The  tail  of  a  puppy  is  readily  ampu¬ 
tated,  if  the  operation  is  performed  early, 
while  the  puppy  is  nursing,  or  just  after 
weaning,  if  preferred.  It  is  usual  to  cut 
the  tail  off  with  strong  scissors  or  shears, 
and  some  veterinarians  have  a  special 
saw-toothed  scissors  for  the  purpose. 
Other  veterinarians  now  use  the  cas¬ 
trating  instrument,  called  an  emascula- 
tor,  for  the  docking  operation.  It  first 
crushes,  and  then  cuts  through  the 
crushed  tissues.  The  advantage  of  using 
this  instrument  is  that  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  bleeding. 

When  a  red-hot  iron  has  to  be  used  to 
burn  the  stump  to  prevent  bleeding,  heal¬ 
ing  always  is  retarded  thereby.  That, 
too,  is  the  case  when  red-hot  docking 
pinchers  are  used.  The  latter  instru¬ 
ment  is  much  used  for  the  docking  of 
lambs,  and  is  equally  effective  for  pup¬ 
pies,  but  we  have  found  it  best  to  dock 
lambs,  when  not  over  two  weeks  old,  by 
simple  use  of  a  large,  sharp  knife.  The 
bleeding  seldom  is  troublesome,  and  may 
be  stopped,  when  needed  in  any  special 
case,  by  binding  the  stump  with  a  soft 
string.  The  string  should,  however,  be 
tied  with  a  bow  knot,  loosened  an  hour 
or  so  after  application,  and  removed  just 
as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  dangerous 
bleeding  will  not  recur. 

A  ligature  may  also  be  applied  before 
docking,  if  that  is  thought  necessary,  but 
must  soon  be  removed,  else  it  will  be 
likely  to  cause  blood  poisoning,  which  is 
fatal  to  the  lamb,  or  other  animal  so 
treated. 

The  length  of  dock  depends  upon  fash¬ 
ion  or  “taste,”  and  we  cannot  prescribe 
a  length  that  will  suit  all  fanciers  of 
dogs.  Just  cut  off  the  tail  to  conform 
with  the  average  dock  on  such  dogs  in 
your  district.  Five  inches  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  long  by  some  fanciers.  The  stump 
thickens,  but  does  not  materially  lengthen 
after  amputation.  A.  S.  A. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  bnt  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. _ 

NURSE  wanted  for  country,  institutional  exper¬ 
ience  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1245,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  poultryman  for  private  place; 

must  have  hatching  and  brooding  experience 
and  capable  of  producing-  results;  gas,  water 
and  all  conveniences  in  bouses;  wages  $75  month 
with  board  and  room;  farm  located  10  miles 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  address  stating  experience 
and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1244,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple:  man  to  work  on 
farm  and  wife  to  do  housework.  LEONARD 
BLOOD,  It.  D.  1,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  superintendent  wanted,  married,  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  28  and  35,  on  a  farm  in 
New  Jersey:  must  understand  the  scientific  han¬ 
dling  of  poultry,  cattle  and  general  farming; 
good  living  conditions  and  support  to  the  right 
man;  give  references  and  full  Information  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1272,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — -Farmer,  single,  on  small  place  at 
New  Canaan,  Conn.;  must  know  how  to  run 
Ford  and  good  milker;  $00  month  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  1273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  superintendent  of  buildings  at  a 
community  boarding  school  situated  on  a  farm; 
duties  are:  supervision  of  construction,  repairs, 
care  of  heating  plant,  electx’ical  equipment;  sal¬ 
ary,  Including  maintenance,  $1,200  calendar 
year.  MANUMIT  SCHOOL,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  working,  English  speaking, 
white,  unincumbered,  young  woman,  for  two 
adults;  must  be  satisfactorily  recommended; 
state  capabilities  and  wages;  good  home  for 
right  person.  POST  OFFICE  BOX  103,  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J. 


ON  JANUARY  1  next,  married  man,  on  poultry 
farm  near  Newark,  N.  J.;  house  and  privi¬ 
leges.  ADVERTISER  1271,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  for  mother's  helper,  or 
could  use  couple,  on  general  (dairy)  farm; 
references  required  and  given.  D.  CLIFFORD 
YERKES,  Davisville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  milk  route  and  help 
in  barn  where  milking  machine  is  used;  state 
experience  and  salary  expected;  advancement. 
OUADELL  FARMS,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


WHITE  woman,  housework,  country,  no  laundry; 

wages  $05;  references  for  character  and 
capability  required  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
1282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  ONCE,  single,  all  handy,  hustling  dairyman- 
farmer;  Protestant,  good  salesman,  no  liquor 
or  tobacco;  shares  considered  or  $50  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  1275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker; 


WANTED — Middle-aged  country  woman  as  young 
mother's  helper;  one  child;  wages  $40  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  1287,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  trustworthy  herdsman  for  T.  B. 

herd,  making  grade  A  milk  for  route  delivery; 
man  willing  to  co-operate,  with  excellent  ref¬ 
erences,  can  have  steady  work  where  labor  is 
appreciated;  good  salary,  house  with  all  con¬ 
veniences,  garden,  milk  and  fuel;  apply  under 
ADVERTISER  12S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Are  you  an  experienced  poul- 
tryman?  Have  you  some  capital  but  not 
enough  to  buy,  equip  and  stock  your  own  plant? 
Have  you  a  helpful  wife  who  can  grade  and 
sell  eggs  thus  avoiding  cost  of  extra  man?  If 
so  you  can  establish  yourself  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  near  Hudson  River  in  Westchester  County, 
25  miles  from  New  York  City,  where  we  now 
sell  all  eggs  at  the  door  at  15  cents  above  mar¬ 
ket  quotation.  I  built  this  2,000-hen  plant  for 
myself  but  since  developed  another  business  re¬ 
quiring  my  presence  in  New  York  City.  As  an 
experienced  poultryman  I  know  difficulties  of 
running  a  poultry  business  as  a  non-resident 
owner  and  with  hired  labor.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  sell  land  as  I  want  this  beautiful  location  as 
a  Summer  home.  Therefore  I  will  lease  the 
poultry  plant  and  one  cottage  for  a  term  of 
years  at  a  low  figure  requiring  no  payment  the 
first  year.  But  you  must  lia\e  capital  to  buy 
stock  of  1,000  pullets  and  600  yearling  Leg¬ 
horns  to  be  sold  you  at  a  reasonable  figure  and 
easy  terms  that  will  give  you  some  reserve  op¬ 
erating  capital.  Write  fully  about  yourself, 
your  family  and  your  available  capital.  MILO, 
HASTINGS,  128  East  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — -Single  man,  good  clean  milker,  gen¬ 
eral  work  small  farm.  BOX  103,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Good  milker  for  20-cow  herd  on 
large  modern  dairy  farm;  $60  per  month  with 
good  board  and  room.  J.  W.  SLOAN,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  Protestant,  about  18  years  old,  as 
assistant  to  herdsman;  good  opportunity  to 
learn  all  branches  of  the  business;  location, 
New  York  State;  good  boarding  accommodation; 
give  particulars,  including  salary  required,  age, 
etc.:  reply  to  ADVERTISER  1298,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook,  good-natured,  intelligent  woman 
for  institution;  mother  witli  child  considered. 
ADVERTISER  1299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  used  to  large  propositions, 
thorough  knowledge  of  dairy,  fruit  and  gar¬ 
dening  essential;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISE  it  1297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


A  RETIRED  business  man  who  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  successfully  and  profitably  for  the  past 
nine  years;  have  sold  my  place;  want  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  a  large  fruit  proposition ; 
can  give  efficient  and  business-like  administra¬ 
tion  to  any  proposition.  ADVERTISER  1241, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm, 
some  experience,  not  afraid  of  overtime  work. 
HERMAN  VOGEL,  Howells,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  with  23  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  desires  position;  married,  no  children; 
willing  to  hoard  help.  ADVERTISER  1255,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER — Theoretical  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  general  farming,  including  purebred 
stock,  production,  marketing,  accounting;  quali¬ 
fied  to  assume  control  business  farming  enter¬ 
prise  or  commercial  estate  development;  college 
training;  12  years’  experience;  American,  age  31, 
married,  one  child:  clean  record,  highest  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1265,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  experienced,  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  practical  experience  enables  me  to  ren¬ 
der  a  service  that  will  please  you;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  1274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  experienced,  middle-aged  American,  de¬ 
sires  place  as  milker,  test  cows  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  1278,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  married  man,  desires  position  as 
working  foreman;  fully  experienced,  good  ref¬ 
erence  furnished:  give  full  particulars  when 
answering.  ADVERTISER  1279,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  herdsman  available  December  1;  30 
years  old,  experienced  A.Ii.  work,  low  bacteria 
milk,  calf  raising,  milking  machines.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  ordained  minister  wants  rural  church. 
POWERS,  Rainbridgc,  N.  Y. 


FARM  manager,  superintendent,  wishes  position 
on  farm  or  estate;  American,  married;  skilled 
all  branches,  trustworthy,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


YOUNG  man,  sober,  steady,  Protestant,  farm- 
raised,  desires  position  in  dairy  December  1 ; 
dry-hand  milker;  salary  $80  per  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1285,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER,  30.  do  shoeing;  experienced  farmer; 

single.  ADVERTISER  1270,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE  refined  Protestant,  pleasant  personal¬ 
ity,  offers  companionship,  convalescent,  care 
household  assistance;  good  sewer,  congenial  en¬ 
vironment  chief  consideration.  ADVERTISER 
1288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  poultryman,  wishes  position;  single, 
7  years  practical  experience;  versed  in  all  its 
branches;  a  hard  worker;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm  or  estate;  handv  and  can  do  any  kind 
of  work.  ADVERTISER  1291,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGE  dairy  farm  or  dairy  herd,  10  years’ 
practical  experience;  American,  Protestant, 
single,  32  years  and  a  worker;  veterinary  grad¬ 
uate;  versed  in  all  its  branches,  ‘"The  Cow”  to 
tlie  consumer,  poultry,  crops  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  1293, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced  American,  40,  sin¬ 
gle,  reliable  worker,  desires  position;  salary 
or  shares:  good  references,  character.  AD\  ER- 
TISER  1294,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROOM  skilled  with  saddle  horses,  gaiting,  con¬ 
ditioning,  correcting  faults;  refined  and  tem¬ 
perate.  ADVERTISER  1296,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. — 117  acres,  18  in  fruit,  bal¬ 
ance  all  under  cultivation,  good  buildings;  one 
mile  from  market.  MRS.  MORTON  MINOT, 
Brockport,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  Pennsylvania  farm,  130  acres,  10  acres 
timber;  good  buildings;  8  cows,  2  horses;  $2,- 
200.  AD\  ERT1SER,  1246,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  modern  house, 
on  double  lot;  large  barn,  excellent  garden; 
price  reasonable.  LAURENCE  E.  CLARK,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  County  hill  farm,  $2,500.  $1,000 
down;  suitable  dairy,  sheep,  poultry;  110  acres, 
buildings,  good  water.  ADVERTISER  1256, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — “Sunkist”  poultry  farm,  5  acres, 
2-story  7-room  concrete  house,  hot-water  heat, 
gas,  electricity,  two  bathrooms,  garage,  storage 
barn  with  10,000-egg  incubator  cellar,  1,000- 
chick  brooder  house,  buildings  for  1,000  layers, 
3,000-egg  incubator;  peach,  pear,  apple  orchards; 
situated  on  trolley  line.  Main  and  Elmer  roads, 
Vineland  N.  J.  Call  or  address  33  Elmont  Ave., 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm  for  rent,  160  acres,  all  tillable; 

hour  out  in  New  Jersey;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  1211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F'OR  RENT — Model  poultry  farm,  600  layers,  all 
improvements,  with  choice  egg  route  to 
Paterson,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  1276,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


130  ACRES — Here  is  good  fertile  low-priced 
farm,  suitable  for  tractor;  attractive  house  in 
good  order,  accommodate  large  family  or  two 
families;  ample  barns;  will  include  some  per¬ 
sonal  property;  anxious  to  sell  account  age  and 
help:  price  only  $2,450,  favorable  terms. 

JOSEPH  H.  WICKHAM,  K.  1,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  72  >4  acres,  double  house,  fur¬ 
niture,  Delco,  bath,  toilet,  faucet  helps  side; 
double-decker  barn,  14  steel  cow  stanchions,  ce¬ 
ment  tloor,  6  stalls  earth,  5  horse  stalls;  5  acres 
good  timber,  11  meadow,  with  stream,  remainder 
tillable,  good  shape:  half  mile  milk  stand;  price 
$12,250;  Doctor  Webb's  former  farm,  London 
Grove,  Pa;  go  see,  write  owner,  JOHN  E.  CLEN- 
D1XING,  care  G.  H.  Mead,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


$20  MONTH  buys  13-acre  farm,  no  buildings; 

Coram,  Long  Island.  WILLIAM  ADLER,  Say- 
ville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Maryland  farm,  107  acres,  good 
buildings,  land  and  location;  price  $6,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  full  equipment,  pos¬ 
session  at  once.  Owner,  H.  DYK1IU1S,  Port 
Norris,  N  .J. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  Vinelancl’s  (N.  J.)  best  poul¬ 
try  farms,  well  located,  State  highway;  fine 
modern  home,  bath,  gas,  electricity,  hot  water 
heat,  garage,  several  poultry  buildings  modernly 
equipped,  capacity  for  2,500  layers:  several 
thousand  young  stock.  ADVERTISER  1281,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent  or  lease,  with  option  to  buy, 
fully  equipped  farm  near  good  markets;  full 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1283, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Between  now  and  the  Spring,  a  fer¬ 
tile,  level  tillage,  traetorized  dairy  farm; 
tested  stock;  handy  barn;  comfortable  house: 
on  hard  road;  owner  can  keep  house  until  Fall; 
North  Jersey  preferred,  also  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Small  jam  1  try  plant;  dwelling  suit¬ 
able  boarders;  State  road;  give  size  build¬ 
ings.  DONOHUE,  605  W.  138tli  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Easily  accessible,  Erie  main  line 
stations.  Maliwah  or  Ramsey,  X.  J.,  six-room 
house,  couple  acres  good  beariug  apple  orchard. 
ADVERTISER  1292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1-ACRE  poultry  plant,  good  buildings,  5-room 
new  house,  up-to-date  garage,  lights  all  over; 
right  in  town.  MRS.  MARY  TARY,  59  S.  Valley 
Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  and  truck  garden  farm  of  11% 
acres,  located  at  Turin,  on  main  State  high¬ 
way  from  Watertown  to  Utica,  containing  a 
good  nine-room  house  with  running  water,  a 
barn  with  stable  45x25  ft.,  an  incubator  build¬ 
ing  and  shop  20x14  ft.,  with  seven  400-egg 
Cypher’s  incubators,  a  henhouse  with  electric 
lights  100x18  ft.,  with  600  hens,  two  brooder- 
houses  large  enough  for  1,200  chick's,  with 
stoves;  a  young  cow  and  a  good  horse;  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  one  house  tools:  reason  for  selling, 
sickness  in  family;  Inquire  of  C.  II.  TIMER- 
MAN,  Turin.  N.  Y. 


FARM  of  90  acres,  12-room  house,  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  near  good  schools,  churches;  a  good 
money  maker;  barn  for  30  cows,  horses,  poultry- 
house,  etc.;  running  water  in  house  and  barn; 
will  sell  fully  stocked  and  equipped  with  ma¬ 
chinery  or  farm  separately;  ill  health  reason 
for  selling.  ADVERTISER  1295,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LARGE  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  ideal  surround¬ 
ings;  modern  conveniences;  bargain  to  quick 
buyer;  for  particulars  write  E.  B.  FLEMING, 
Walden,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  country  home,  village  farm;  mile 
shore,  improvements.  LEACH,  Clinton,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.20;  10  lbs.,  $2.10; 

buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.80,  delivered  third  zone; 
60-lb.  can  buckwheat,  $6  here.  EDWARD  RED- 
DOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here. 

clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FALL  and  Winter  apples  for  sale;  spraved 
fruit:  also  maple  syrup.  GRANTSVILLE 
HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


HONEY— LigliU  60  lbs.,  $7.50;  buckwheat,  $6 
here;  light.  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1  pre¬ 
paid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wilawana, 
Pa. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.20,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WONDERVIEW  extracted  honey  for  your  hot 
cakes,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone,  $1.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


UNPOLISHED  or  natural  brown  table  rice;  100 
pounds  .fancy  whole  grain  in  double  sacks, 
$7.50  here.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Farmer,  Box  92, 
Katy,  Texas. 


LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  $8  per  hundred;  25  lbs. 

express  paid,  $3.75.  K1NGWOOD  ORCHARDS, 
Salem,  Ore. 


HONEY — Clover,  $7.50  per  60-lb.  can;  amber 
clover  $6.60;  buckwheat,  $6;  clover  comb,  $5 
for  24  sections;  light  weights,  $3.50;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed;  f.o.b.  here.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  prepaid,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10  ibs., 
$2;  buckwheat,  $1,  $1.80,  extracted.  ARTHUR 
JEWELL,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  early,  15  hand-painted  Christmas  or 
birthday  cards,  $1;  sample,  10  cents.  MRS. 
L.  G.  W1NANS,  Route  2,  Belrnar,  N.  J. 


HOME-GROWN  paper-shell  pecans,  delivered 
at  your  door  for  75  cents  per  pound;  all  nuts 
large  size;  shipped  in  bags  of  five  to  25  pounds; 
send  money  order  or  cheek  with  order.  H.  F. 
DIXON,  Ellavilie,  Ga. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  1  see 
a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  LILA  PRICE, 
Russell,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Carloads  eordwood,  no  pine.  JAGER, 
Eatontown,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  2  gals,  or  more, 
$2.25  per  gal.  ou  ears  here.  GEO.  L.  MAR¬ 
VIN,  Andover,  Ohio. 


SWEET  clover,  heavy  bodied,  extracted  honey, 
60-lb.  cans,  $6.50;  two  cans,  $12.50;  no  belter 
honey  produced;  sample  10  cents.  ARTHUR 
BEALES,  Oto,  Iowa. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


WANTED — Feed  grinder  in  good  condition;  Letz 
preferred;  quote  price  crated  and  f.o.b  your 
station.  J.  D.  DICKSON,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


TYPEWRITER,  Underwood  Standard,  guaran¬ 
teed  work  good  as  new;  less  than  half  price; 
sample  letter  mailed.  SAMUEL  KLEIN,  F’air- 
field,  N.  J. 


AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory, 
60c;  red  hickory,  40c,  postpaid;  give  length, 
single  or  double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest 
shellbark  hickory,  15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  R. 
2,  Interlaken,  X.  Y. 


1,600-EGG  incubator  for  sale,  flue  condition. 
GEORGE  F.  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Oliver  No.  7  tractor  plow;  two  sec¬ 
tions,  600-egg  each  for  Newtown  Giant  incu¬ 
bator.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here,  clover-buckwheat  mixed  $6.50;  buckwheat, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  de¬ 

livered.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


CHESTNUT  posts,  sawed  tapering,  9  ft.  long. 

4x4  butts,  2x4  top,  for  poultry  fence.  W. 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


"SHUHE”  POP  White  Rice  (shelled)  and  Gold¬ 
en  Queen  (ear)  old  corn;  postpaid  to  third 
zone;  $3.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -One-horse  Milburu  farm  wagon, 
suitable  for  light  farm  work  or  express; 
Brewster  victoria,  coupe,  and  two-seated  cov¬ 
ered  station  wagon:  two  plows,  a  large  number 
of  crockery  demijohns,  hand  washing  machine, 
etc. ;  can  be  seen  at  206th  Street  and  Bain- 
bridge  Avenue.  Bronx.  Address  for  informa¬ 
tion,  W.  W.  NILES,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York 
City. 


VERY  fine  white  clover  extracted  houey,  5  lbs.. 

$1.10,  postpaid  to  third  zone:  one  60-lb.  can, 
$7.50,  two,  $14.40  here.  NOAH  BORDNER. 
Holgate,  Ohio. 


CLOVER  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90, 
postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Cen¬ 
tral  Square,  N.  Y. 


COMB  honey,  amber  or  buckwheat,  24-box  ease, 
$4.50  here.  ALBERT  BORING,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks:  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room:  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends:  2 %  lbs.,  $1.25:  cretonne 
cover:  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Paquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  unshelled  farmer’s  stock,  new  crop; 

50  lbs.,  $4;  75  lbs.,  $5.25;  1,000  lbs.,  $60,  cast), 
charges  collect;  better,  fresher,  sweeter  than 
factory  cleaned.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Franklin,  Va. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  pails, 
$2.15:  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Henry  Nanninga 

Portage,  Michigan 


MR.  ALEXANDER  is  the  owner  of  Pabst  Korndyke 
Clover  King,  a  Holstein  bull  whose  dam  has  a 
record  of  35  pounds  of  butter  in  one  week  and  923 
pounds  in  one  lactation  period.  Mr.  Alexander  also 
specializes  in  thoroughbred  Duroc  hogs.  His  farm  con¬ 
sists  of  350  acres.  "Most  rubbers,”  says  Mr.  Alexander, 
"last  me  only  half  a  winter.  I  am  on  concrete  floors  so 
much  that  I  wear  right  through  ordinary  rubbers.  But  I 
have  on  a  pair  of  Ball-Band  rubbers  now  (one-buckle 
rubber  arctics)  that  I  have  already  worn  two  seasons 
and  they  •will  easily  last  me  through  this  one.” 


They  work  in 


cold  and  wet 


MR.  NANNINGA  is  a  celery  farmer  of  im¬ 
portance.  The  photograph  shows  him 
and  two  of  his  three  husky  sons,  John  and 
Henry  Jr.,  enjoying  a  mid-morning  rest  with  the 
radio.  "We  wear  all  kinds  of  Red  Ball  rubbers,” 
Henry  Jr.  explains;  "we  always  have  the  high 
top  boots,  because  they  are  the  very  thing  for 
the  celery  field,  where  we  crawl  around  on  our 
hands  and  knees,  and  the  high  tops  keep  our 
knees  dry.  Pa  sticks  to  the  cloth  top  rubbers, 
because  he  gets  cold  feet  easily.  Pa  says  he 
wouldn’t  have  any  other  kind  than  Ball-Band 
because  he  has  had  nothing  but  the  best  kind 
of  wear  out  of  them  ever  since  he  came  over 
from  the  Old  Country.  Long  before  he  could 
read  or  speak  English  he  learned  that  the  Red 
Ball  on  rubbers  meant  good  rubbers.  It  was  a 
wonderful  help  to  him  in  buying,  as  I  guess  it 
is  to  every  farmer.” 


but  their  feet  are 
warm  and  dry 


These  prominent  farmers  tell  how 
they  buy  footwear  for  bad  weather. 
Read  their  remarkable  statements. 


FOOT  COMFORT  is  dollars  and  ceots 
on  the  farm.  No  man  orwoman  can  do 
good  work  with  wet,  cold  feet  or  with 
footwear  that  does  not  fit. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  for  two  genera¬ 
tions  millions  of  outdoor  workers  have 
asked  for  Ball-Band  when  they  bought  rub¬ 
ber  and  woolen  footwear  of  all 
kinds.  They  know  that  Ball-Band 
footwear  will  keep  their  feet 
dry  and  warm  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  in  all  kinds  of  going 
underfoot.  They  also  know  that 


Ball-Band  footwear  is  comfortable  because  it 
fits,  and  experience  has  taught  them  that 
the  Red  Ball  trade  mark  is  a  sure  promise  of 
more  days  wear. 

The  stores  where  you  trade  probably  carry 
a  full  line  of  Ball-Band  rubber  and  woolen 
footwear.  If  you  have  any  difficulty  getting 
the  style  or  size  that  you  want, 
write  for  booklet  and  name  of 
a  nearby  dealer  who  can  supply 
you.  Mishawaka  Rubber  and 
Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  333  Water  St., 
Mishawaka,  Indiana. 


BALL-BAN  D 

RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  FOOTWEAR 


BOOTS  •  LIGHT  RUBBERS  -  HEAVY  RUBBERS  •  ARCTICS  •  GALOSHES  •  SPORT  AND  WORK  SHOES 


WILLIAM  F.  BROWN 

Browndale  Farm,  R.  R.  1,  Freeport,  Illinois 

BROWNDALE  FARM  consists  of  250  acres, 
and  Mr.  Brown,  its  owner,  is  President  of 
the  Stephenson  County  Holstein-Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  is  the  owner  of  a  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  bull.  “My  earliest  recollection  of  rubber 
footwear,”  says  Mr.  Brown,  “is  seeing  the  Red 
Ball  trade  mark  on  my  father’s  boots.  That  little 
Red  Ball  stayed  on  as  long  as  the  boots  lasted 
and  I  used  to  marvel  at  the  wearing  quality  of 
both  boots  and  trade  mark.  Since  I  have  grown 
up  I  have  found  the  same  wearing  quality  in 
the  entire  Ball-Band  line.  My  two  boys  (18 
and  13)  wear  Ball-Band  rubbers  for  chores  and 
going  to  school.  Mrs.  Brown  and  my  daughter 
have  them  also,  and  four-buckle  cloth  arctics 
for  winter  wear.” 
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The  Grade  Cow  is  Still  With  Us 

Fine  Specimens  Shown 
At  National  Dairy  Exposition 


PUREBRED  MINORITY.— Much 
written  aiul  said  about  how  to  get 
uted  with  purebred  cattle.  We 
nnot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the 
ct,  however,  that  of  the  23.000,000 
more  dairy  cattle  in  this  country 
less  than  one  million  are  purebred.  The  bulk  of  our 
milk  supply  for  future  generations  must  come  for 
the  most  part  from  grades  aud  the  native  cow.  There 
are  two  reasons  why  the  grade  will  supply  most  of 
our  milk.  In  the  first  place,  this  country  cannot 
breed  purebreds  enough  in  a  long  time  to  supply 
every  dairyman  with  these  improved  cattle.  Second¬ 
ly,  the  90  per  cent  of  those  dairymen  who  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  own  purebreds,  cannot  in  the 
majority  of  cases  purchase  them  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Because  of  their  scarcity  the  price  of  pure¬ 
breds  is  naturally  high  and  prohibitive  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  milk  producers. 

HIGH-QUALITY  GRADES. — Because  a  farmer 
cannot  yet  see  his  way  clear  to  own  purebreds  does 
not  prohibit  him  from  having  high-producing  grades. 
“A  grade  is  an  animal  one  of  whose  parents  is  pure¬ 


bred.”  This  parent  may  or  may  not  lia\’,e  been  an  as¬ 
set  to  the  owner.  The  fruits  of  the  “black  sheep” 
in  the  dairy  herd  have  been  felt  more  than  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  sire  of  high  production.  Three  factors 
govern  the  productive  ability  of  any  living  thing, 
and  form  what  might  be  termed  the  triangle  of  life. 
The  first  is  inheritance.  No  animal  can  be  developed 
beyond  its  inherent  capacity.  The  second  is  the  en¬ 
vironment  under  which  the  animal  is  reared  and 
managed,  and  the  third  is  that  animal's  response  to 
its  environment.  The  first  two  factors  really  govern 
the  last.  With  these  facts  in  mind  then  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  a  grade  cow  from  a  high-producing  par¬ 
ent  can  be  a  profitable  producer  if  it  is  reared  and 
managed  properly.  Likewise  grades  which  must 
give  us  the  greater  part  of  our  future  milk  supply 
can  be  a  source  of  profit  to  thousands  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  The  big  problem  which  looms  up  in  the  fore-, 
ground  is  to  select  grades  with  the  right  ancestry 
and  to  mate  them  with  bulls  that  are  going  to  sire 
offspring  of  high  production.  Few  farmers  will  sell 
their  best  cows,  so  the  improvement  must  naturally 
come  by  trying  to  make  the  good  better,  or  in  other 


words  every  farmer’s  job  is  to  cull  out  his  poor 
producers  and  breed  only  the  good  ones  to  a  purebred 
bull.  Luckily  there  are  enough  purebred  bulls  to  go 
around  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  owning  a  sire 
of  proven  ancestry.  While  most  any  purebred  bull 
will  improve  the  daughters  of  mediocre  cows  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  dairyman  to  select  a  bull  in  which  he  has 
some  confidence.  There  are  still  too  many  bulls 
being  used  that  have  come  from  low  producing  pure¬ 
breds. 

SELECTING  THE  BREED.— As  to  the  breed  to 
select  or  stick  to  three  things  determine  the  choice. 
The  first  consideration  is  the  market.  The  Channel 
Islands  breeds  naturally  fit  into  cream  and  butter 
market,  and  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  specialized 
high  butterfat  x*equirements,  such  as  hotel  trade  and 
select  consumer  demand.  If  the  market  is  for  whole 
milk  or  special  trade  adapted  to  a  medium  butterfat 
requirement  then  the  larger  breeds  have  their  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  second  factor  in  the  choice  of  a  breed 
is  the  fact  as  to  which  breed  predominates  in  a 
community.  A  lone  Jersey  breeder  in  a  Holstein 
community  is  handicapped  when  it  comes  to  breed 


A  Group  of  Grade  Cows  Shown  at  the  National  Dairy  Exposition  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  From  left  to  right,  Brown  Swiss,  Holstein,  Ayrshire,  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  Fig.  987 
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co-operation  and  vice  versa.  The  third  thing  which 
will  determine  the  choice  is  a  man's  own  preference. 
There  are  many  men  who  have  been  raised  with  a 
certain  breed,  and  who  would  be  lost  without  that 
breed. 

DAIRY  STANDARDS. — The  extension  specialists 
in  dairying  in  New  Jersey  have  recently  set  a  stan¬ 
dard  for  average  herd  milk  production  which  a  herd 
must  reach  in  the  cow-testing  associations  before 
they  will  recommend  the  owner  to  receive  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  National  Dairy  Federation.  These 
standards  for  the  different  breeds  are  as  follows: 
Holsteins,  9,000  lbs.;  Jerseys.  0,500  lbs.;  Guernseys, 
7.000  lbs. ;  Ayrshires,  8,000  lbs.,  and  Brown  Swiss, 
8,000  lbs.  of  milk  respectively  for  the  period  of  one 
year.  In  addition  the  herd  average  shall  be  at  least 
300  lbs.  of  butterfat  per  cow.  To  some  this  standard 
may  seem  low  and  to  others  high,  but  should  all  our 
dairy  breeds  in  this  country  reach  this  standard  we 
could  reduce  our  cow  population  at  least  one-tliird 
and  still  produce  as  much  milk  .as  is  being  produced 
today.  What  has  been  done  to  improve  grades  by 
breeding  in  one  herd  can  be  applied  to  any  herd. 
Following  is  a  story  of  cow  No.  14  in  the  herd  of 
Windy  Brow  Farm,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. : 

HIGH  PRODUCTION.— In  1911  cow  No.  14  with 
14  other  yearling  heifers  was  purchased  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Windy  Brow.  Upon  freshening  in  1913 
as  a  three-year-old  with  her  second  calf,  she  was  en¬ 
tered  in  the  new  cow  testing  association  which  had 
just  been  organized  in  Sussex  County.  In  this  year 
she  made  the  splendid  record  of  13,004  lbs.  of  milk 
and  427.3  lbs.  of  butterfat.  In  the  10  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  herd  was  continued  in  the  association,  and 
in  the  process  of  weeding,  several  of  the  animals 
with  which  she  was  bought  ‘'fell  by  the  wayside”  and 
were  eliminated  from  the  herd,  due  to  their  low  or 
mediocre  production,  but  No.  14  proved  her  ability  to 
change  feed  into  large  quantities  of  milk  and  fat 
year  after  year.  Following]  one  freshening  she  was 
stricken  with  milk  fever,  and  prior  to  another  fresh¬ 
ening  her  calf  was  born  prematurely  due  to  an  in¬ 
jury.  But  in  spite  of  these  and  lesser  mishaps  she 
lias  continued  for  10  years  to  produce  each  year 
three  times  as  much  as  the  average  dairy  cow  in  the 
United  States.  No.  14  was  sired  by  a  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  bull,  and  she  is  just  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cows  in  the  country  that  owe  their  pro¬ 
ducing  ability,  good  type  and  desirable  dairy  qualities 
to  the  registered  sire.  In  this  same  herd  are  three 
daughters  of  this  cow.  One  is  in  her  first  lactation 
period  and  another  in  her  second,  and  both  are  milk¬ 
ing  well.  Still  another,  a  six-year-old  that  is  desig- 
noted  No.  120,  stands  down  at  one  end  of  the  barn 
with  her  mother,  among  the  mature  and  heavy  milk¬ 
ing  cows  that  the  testing  association  supervisor  has 
given  his  impartial  stamp  of  approval.  The  six-year- 
old  daughter,  also  sired  by  a  purebred  bull,  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  being  the  equal  of  her  mother.  Last  year  she 
produced  12,214  lbs.  of  milk  and  413  lbs.  of  butterfat, 
giving  a  return  of  $273,91  over  feed  costs.  This 
daughter's  x'ecord  indicates  that  the  dam's  ability 
must  not  be  discounted  in  building  up  a  profitable 
herd.  A  well-bred  registered  sire  will  be  of  value  in 
raising  herd  production  just  in  proportion  to  the  kind 
of  cows  from  which  heifer  calves  are  raised. 

HERD  MANAGEMENT.— So  far  this  article  has 
dealt  mostly  with  herd  improvement.  Attention  to 
details  constitutes  careful  and  skillful  management. 
Not  all  of  our  large  records  today  are  due  entirely 
to  breeding  but  to  improved  methods  of  handling. 
It  is  important  that  cows  in  the  herd  freshen  regu¬ 
larly  and  that  the  proper  time  is  allowed  for  each 
lactation  period.  The  cows  should  be  bred  to  fresh¬ 
en  approximately  every  year.  The  length  of  time 
may  vary  with  individual  cows,  and  while  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  have  a  cow  freshen  exactly  once  each 
jear,  over  a  lifetime  period,  the  average  of  a  calf 
each  year  will  give  best  results.  The  time  of  fresh¬ 
ening  is  an  important  factor  in  the  management  of 
the  dairy  herd.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  a 
study  of  the  “Influence  of  Season  of  Freshening  on 
Production  and  Income  from  Dairy  Cows,”  by  J.  C. 
McDowell,  Bureau  of  Dairying,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture : 

1.  The  tabulation  included  the  yearly  records  of 
10,870  cows  in  64  cow-testing  associations. 

2.  On  an  average  the  cows  that  freshened  in  the 
Fall  pi'odueed  6,689  lbs.  of  milk,  while  those  that 
freshened  in  the  Winter,  Summer  and  Spring  pro¬ 
duced  6,439,  5,941  and  5,842  lbs.  respectively. 

3.  Further,  those  cows  that  freshened  in  the  Fall 
produced  26S  lbs.  of  butterfat,  while  those  that 
freshened  in  the  Winter,  Spring  and  Summer  pro¬ 
duced  258*,  236  and  236  respectively. 

THE  REST  PERIOD. — The  production  of  a  liberal 
amount  of  milk  is  a  severe  tax  upon  a  cow.  Experi¬ 


ence  has  shown  that  a  cow  will  produce  more  milk  in 
a  year  if  allowed  to  be  dry  for  six  or  eight  weeks, 
than  if  milked  continuously  from  one  milking  period 
to  another.  A  cow  that  is  not  given  such  a  rest  will 
begin  milk  production  at  a  lower  level  and  continue 
such  through  the  entire  lactation  period.  The  all- 
important  practice  of  drying-off  calls  for  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  breeding  records  so  that  the  date  of 
freshening  can  be  figured  accurately.  The  heifers 
and  dry  cattle  in  the  herd  should  not  run  at  large 
with  the  milking  herd.  Heifers  running  with  the 
herd  are  very  often  ruined  by  being  ridden  by  the 
heavier  animals.  Dry  cows  are  usually  heavy  in 
calf  and  for  this  reason  should  be  apart  to  them¬ 
selves.  This  practice  will  decrease  the  number  of  ac¬ 
cidents  and  premature  calves. 

SELECTING  STOCK. — Where  grade  cows  are  to 
be  purchased  several  things  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  A  source  should  be  picked  out  where 
tuberculin  testing  has  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
and  the  buyer  should  insist  on  sale  subject  to  the 


Two  Sets  of  New  York  State  Twins.  Fig.  OSS 


test  unless  the  animals  come  from  an  accredited  herd. 
The  County  Agent  usually  knows  where  the  best  and 
most  reliable  farmers  are  to  be  found,  so  the  pur¬ 
chaser  would  do  well  first  to  look  him  up  when  going 
into  a  county  to  buy.  The  buyer  should  endeavor  to 
select  large  cows  with  plenty  of  capacity,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  them  from  members  of  cow-testing  asso¬ 
ciations  where  records  of  production  are  available. 
Milking  cows  should  never  be  shipped  if  it  is  at  all 
possible  to  purchase  close-up  springers. 

MARKETING  MILK.— The  market  is  finally  the 
big  factor  to  be  considered.  A  study  was  recently 
made  of  the  marketing  of  milk  in  one  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  cities,  and  the  findings  are  typical  of  the  con¬ 
dition  that  exists  the  country  over.  It  wras  found 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  milk  being  consumed 
in  this  city  was  shipped  from  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  or  more  miles,  while  there  were  several 
thousand  dairymen  producing  milk  within  a  radius 
of  25  miles  of  this  same  city.  The  nearby  milk 
producers  were  sending  their  product  on  over  into 
the  New  York  market.  Too  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  co-operative  marketing  through  farmers’ 
locally  owned  distributing  plants.  Massachusetts  has 
at  least  eight  cities  in  which  the  farmers  are  retail¬ 
ing  through  one  central  plant  their  own  milk,  and 
are  receiving  a  special  price  for  their  product.  The 
special  trade  of  grade  A  raw  and  baby  milk  is  an¬ 
other  outlet  which  should  receive  attention.  If  the 
farmer  of  today  would  look  around  him  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  they  can  be  found.  The  consuming  public 
seems  willing  to  pay  for  a  high  quality  milk,  yet  too 
few  dairymen  are  tryipg  to  find  such  a  demand.  The 
roadside  market  for  milk  has  come  to  be  a  paying 
scheme.  One  producer  of  Guernsey  milk  located  on 
the  road  to  Atlantic  City  sold  through  a  roadside 
stand  in  1926  over  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  milk 
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in  three  months.  Surely  what  one  has  done  proves 
what  others  may  do  in  disposing  of  high  quality  milk 
There  is  a  future  for  the  man  with  grades.  He 
should  not  be  satisfied  however  always  to  own 
grades.  Become  a  good  grade  cow  man  and  the  pure- 
breds  will  soon  take  their  place.  j.  w.  b. 


Danger  of  Mulching  Trees 

I  have  found  out  to  my  sorrow  one  big  disadvantage 
in  the  mulching  method;  that  is,- my  neighbor,  who  is 
one  of  the  best,  was  setting  lire  to  some  brush  early 
this  Spring,  and  the  wind  changed  and  blew  the  sparks 
around  my  trees.  Having  all  that  dry  hay  around 
burned  the  lower  branches  and  killed  most  of  them,  on 
about  30  trees.  I  am  cutting  the  dead  branches  off.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  help  them?  T.  s.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

YOU  describe  the  weak  point  of  this  so-called 
mulch  system,  which  consists  of  cutting  the  grass 
in  the  orchard  and  leaving  it  on  the  ground,  either 
raked  up  under  the  trees  or  spread  out  over  the 
land.  It  is  an  excellent  way  of  holding  moisture 
in  the  ground,  and  also  of  making  use  of  the  plant 
food  in  the  grass  and  weeds,  but  the  great  danger  is 
that  should  fire  work  into  the  orchard,  considerable 
damage  would  be  done,  as  in  a  dry  time,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  fire  in  the 
mulch  under  the  trees.  In  our  own  case,  whenever 
we  leave  the  mulch  in  an  orchard,  we  take  pains  to 
plow  three  or  four  furrows  all  around  the  orchard. 
This  is  useful,  as  it  usually  keeps  fire  from  entering 
the  orchard,  but  even  with  this  precaution,  we  have 
had  some  damage.  Cutting  off  the  dead  branches 
may  help,  but  often  the  bark  around  the  trunk  has 
been  too  badly  hurt  for  the  trees  to  recover. 


A  Substitution  of  Fuel 

THE  following  note  is  sent  to  us  from  Baltimore. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  people  have  substituted  soft  coal  for  anthracite, 
but.  evidently  something  of  the  sort  is  going  on. 
There  is  a  grade  of  rather  inferior  coal  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Massachusetts  also  has  some  coal  de¬ 
posits.  New  England  got  into  the  habit  of  using  the 
bard  coal,  and  such  industrial  habits  are  hard  to 
break,  but  in  these  days  of  close  figuring  habits  are 
often  eaten  away.  At  the  time  of  the  coal  strike 
last  Winter  we  felt  that  the  miners  were  over-reach¬ 
ing.  While  the  public  did  not  demand  government 
interference  (which  would  lead  to  government  owner¬ 
ship)  they  will  quietly  settle  the  case  by  using  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  thus  break  the  grip  of  the  anthracite 
coal  men : 

Forced  by  the  hard-coal  strike  to  cast  about  for  sub¬ 
stitute  fuel,  New  England  went  to  the  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  mines  for  bituminous  and  found  it  to  its 
liking.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  helped 
the  situation  by  establishing  rail  rates  which  made  the 
business  profitable  for  both  parties.  Now  the  anthra¬ 
cite  producers  are  protesting  and  demanding  that  the 
competition  be  curtailed  by  increasing  cost  of  shipping. 

Few  persons  not  actively  intei’ested  in  hard  coal  will 
feel  the  slightest  sympathy  for  the  anthracite  people.  On 
the  contrary,  there  will  be  much  satisfaction  felt  over 
every  development  which  demonstrates  that  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  industry  cannot  stop  production  when  they 
want  a  little  vacation,  or  when  they  get  at  loggerheads, 
or  for  any  other  i-eason,  secui-e  in  belief  that  they  have 
the  world  in  a  sling. 

If  New  England  and  the  Noi’tlnvest  have  learned  to 
get  along  with  soft  coal,  they  have  done  much  to  re¬ 
lieve  themselves  of  the  threat  of  hard-coal  strikes.  If 
the  anthracite  industry  has  been  taught  that  the  public 
will  not  submit  to  periodical  hold-ups  and  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  permanent  loss  of  its  market,  self-preser¬ 
vation  will  prompt  it  to  settle  its  differences  in  some 
other  way  than  by  a  war  of  exhaustion. 


Two  Pairs  of  Twins  This  Time 

N  page  1151  we  pi’inted  a  picture  of  two  little 
girls — twins  from  Pennsylvania.  We  notice  that 
New  York  State  never  cares  to  play  second  fiddle  to 
any  other  commonwealth,  so  here  comes  Mr.  Harvey 
Head  of  Oneida  County,  with  this  statement : 

In  regard  to  the  twins  on  page  1151,  we  can  go  you 
one  better.  Our  family  of  four  girls  are  twins,  one 
pair  nine  and  one  pair  six,  and  are  known  as  the  big 
and  little  twins.  H.  H. 

You  may  see  these  big  and  little  twins  pictured  at 
Fig.  98S.  They  make  a  fine  showing  on  their  rub¬ 
ber  swing.  We  had  no  intention  of  starting  any 
competition  in  twins,  although  such  blessings  ai'e 
to  be  desired.  Our  folks  down  here  see  two  differ- 
ent  types  in  these  four  little  girls.  They  think  the 
big  twins  pictured  above  take  after  father,  and  that 
the  little  scamps  down  below  are  like  mothei*. 
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Plans  to  Capture  t  he  T  o  u  r  i  s  t 


AS  a  farmer  with  a  spacious  home  on  a 
much-traveled  thoroughfare  a  right  to  hang 
out  a  tourist  sign,  and  as  part  of  his  farm 
business  deliver  products  he  grows  direct 
to  the  consumer  by  taking  in  tourists  for 
meals  and  lodgings?  This  question  has 
aroused  considerable  interest  and  some  antagonism 
through  Central  New  York,  for  it  appears  to  the 
casual  observer  that  certain  hotel  interests  in  one 
large  Central  New  York  city  believe  the  answer  to 
be  no.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Cherry  Valley 
Turnpike  was  opened  for  tourist  travel  from  Albany 
to  Syracuse.  This  highway  follows  the  old  stage 
coach  road,  and  is  a  direct  route  from  the  capital 
of  the  Empire  State  west  to  Syracuse.  Since  it  was 
opened  for  travel  thousands  of  tourists  have  found 
it  a  convenient  way  to  cross  the  State.  There  are  no 
large  cities  with  traffic  congestion 
along  the  entire  135  miles  of  the  route. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  this  high¬ 
way  the  main  east  and  west  route  had 
been  from  Syracuse  through  the  city 
of  Utica  and  along  the  Mohawk  Valley 
to  Albany.  This  route,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  widely  advertised,  is 
longer  than  the  new  highway,  and  it 
has  the  disadvantage  of  passing 


the  community  itself  will  prosper  just  as  fast  as  the  r  ent  from  the  native  cottontails  existing  in  New  York. 


farmers  living  in  the  vicinity  of  that  community 
prosper.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  association  is  made  up  of  representative 
business  men  and  farmers  from  the  entire  turnpike 
region.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  tell  the 
world  that  the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  route,  or 
“Route  Seven”  as  it  is  officially  known  to  the  State 
Highway  Department,  is  the  shortest  route  across 
New  York  State.  They  also  intend  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  route  free  from  large  cities 
and  accompanying  traffic  congestion,  and  that  it  is 
second  to  none  in  historic  interest  and  scenic  beauty. 

Will  the  farmers  along  the  Cherry  Valley  Turn¬ 
pike  be  able  to  retain  the  trade  they  have  built  up? 
It  is  my  opinion  that  they  will,  for  I  believe  the 
average  tourist  would  much  rather  stop  at  a  well- 


through  a  number  of  cities. 

The  opening  of  the  Cherry  Valley 
Turnpike  for  tourist  travel  was  imme¬ 
diately  noticeable  in  the  city  of  Utica. 

The  hotels  reported  a  falling  off  in 
tourist  trade,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  took  <  up  the  problem  of 
again  popularizing  “The  Hub”  as  Uti- 
cans  are  wont  to  call  that  city.  The 
result  has  been  the  erection  of  seven 
or  eight  signs  along  the  Cherry  Valley 
Turnpike  asking  the  tourist  to  turn  off 
to  "The  Hub  of  New  York  State”  and 
go  “direct  to  Albany,  Boston  and  New 
York.”  The  opening  of  the  turnpike 
made  a  great  change  in  farming  and 
industrial  conditions  all  the  way  from 
Syracuse  to  Albany.  Farmhouses 
“brightened  up,”  small  villages  were 
transformed,  paint  was  daubed  every¬ 
where  and  “tourists  with  bath”  signs 
appeared  on  practically  every  home¬ 
stead.  The  farmers  who  had  been  in 
the  backwoods  previous  to  the  opening 
of  this  new  highway  found  themselves 
on  Main  Street,  and  they  cashed  in  on 
the  fact.  In  one  community  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  well-kept  eating  place 
stated  that  she  had  served  S.OOO  meals. 

A  popular  tavern  at  Cherry  Valley  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  has  served  11,000  meals 
this  season.  Gas  stations,  garages, 
tourist  homes,  etc.,  did  a  rushing  busi¬ 
ness.  Farmers  enlarged  their  gardens 
and  served  products  from  their  own 
acres  direct  to  the  consumer  in  the 
way  of  good  wholesome  meals.  Every¬ 
thing  went  lovely  until  the  city  of  Utica  erected  its 
great  signs  asking  the  traveler  to  turn  from  the  new 
highway  to  the  city. 

A  rumble  of  protests  arose  from  the  turnpike  sec¬ 
tion.  Had  the  farmer  a  right  to  serve  meals  when 
the  tourists  wanted  to  stop?  Was  it  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  tourists  to  drive  to  the  city  to  stop  at 
a  hotel  over  night?  The  rumble  grew  louder,  and 
finally  indignation  meetings  were  held.  Residents 
of  Richfield  Springs  insisted  that  the  city  of  Utica 
change  a  sign  which  said  the  road  to  Utica  led  past 
the  General  Herkimer  homestead.  The  homestead 
was  some  three  miles  off  the  Utica  route,  and  when 
the  residents  of  the  turnpike  insisted  that  this  mis¬ 
leading  advertising  be  changed  the  city  folks  found 
that  for  their  own  good  they  would  better  do  as  re¬ 
quested.  The  sign  Avas  changed,  but  there  are  other 
signs  which  at  the  present  time  read,  “The  road  by 
Avay  of  Utica  is  the  direct  route  to  Albany,  Boston 
and  New  York.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Utica 
route  is  anywhere  from  10  to  30  miles  longer. 

The  result  of  this  misleading  advertising  of  the 
Utica  hotel  men  has  caused  the  residents  of  the 
Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  to  band  together.  Just  a 
month  ago  the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  Association 
Avas  organized,  with  John  Losee  of  Richfield  Springs 
as  president.  Mr.  Losee  is  in  the  hardware  business, 
but  he  realizes  that  with  any  country  community 


A  new  bulletin  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  is  entitled 
“Co-operative  Live  Stock  Shipping  Associations,”  No.  1502.  It  gives  a  good  re- 
vieAV  of  the  co-operathe  plan  of  selling  live  stock.  Among  other  pictures  is  the 
above,  which  represents  a  simple  plan  for  marking  sheep.  A  can  with  an  open 
bottom  is  dipped  in  the  branding  fluid  and  the  circle  stamped  on  the  sheep’s 
wool.  Different  ownership  may  be  indicated  by  stamping  circles  on  different 
parts  of  the  body  and  by  using  different  branding  fluid. 


Mr.  Marsh  of  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  this  picture,  and  it  is  a  good  one.  The  Avise, 
white-faced  calf  and  the  children  make  a  good  farm  trio.  There  should  be  something 

like  this  on  every  farm. 


kept  farmhouse  or  village  home  than  to  go  into  the 
city  and  dress  up  as  is  requested  at  the  average 
hotel.  E.  M.  Statler  told  the  American  Hotel  As¬ 
sociation  recently  that  lean  years  are  lurking  just 
around  the  corner  for  the  city  hotel  men.  Said  Mr. 
Statler,  five  years  ago  a  little  cloud  no  bigger  than 
a  man’s  hand  appeared,  but  this  has  grown  to  great 
size.  The  cloud  Avas  and  is  marked  “Tourists  Ac¬ 
commodated.”  The  motor-driven  traveling  public 
noAV  finds  a  hotel  every  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
road.  No  longer  does  the  Aveary  driver  have  to  get  to 
Bingville  by  nightfall  and  take  a  chance  on  a  second- 
rate  hostelry,  a  smelly  room  and  a  possible  all-night 
drinking  bout  doAvn  the  hall.  Noaa"  the  traveler  can 
stop  Avhen  he  wishes,  he  can  lie  dOAvn  to  sleep  in  a 
cool  farmhouse  and  rise  refreshed  to  eat  a  home- 
cooked  breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs — all  for  one-tliird 
the  cost  of  the  city  hotel.  t.  t.  J. 


R 


A  New  Rabbit  Industry 

i  INFERENCE  is  made  to  your  recent  articles 
about  the  rabbits  purchased  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commission  to  be  turned  loose  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hunters  and  the  detriment  of  the  agricul¬ 
turists  in  this  State.  Out  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
where  agricultural  development  has  been  intensive, 
they  have  cottontail  rabbits  that  are  not  much  differ- 


When  the  conditions  are  favorable  the  rabbits  of 
Kansas  have  been  known  to  increase  to  such  num¬ 
bers  that  they  cause  loss  in  the  crops.  Of  course 
some  loss  is  caused  by  rabbits  Avhether  they  be  plen¬ 
tiful  or  fairly  scarce.  However,  in  the  fewer  num¬ 
bers  the  losses  are  generally  so  slight  as  not  to  be 
noticeable,  or  the  attractiveness  or  value  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  outweighs  the  damage  done,  according  to  the 
yiews  of  the  individual.  When  the  animals  increase 
the  crop  losses  may  be  such  that  they  outweigh  the 
value  of  the  animals,  and  I  understand  that  this  con¬ 
dition  has  been  known  to  exist  in  some  of  the  more 
intensely  cultivated  districts  of  Kansas. 

A  Kansan,  knowing  that  a  demand  for  live  rab¬ 
bits  existed  among  a  portion  of  the  population  of 
other  States  took  up  the  work  of  capitalizing  what 
one  might  term  the  surplus  cottontail 
rabbits  of  his  State.  As  wild  rabbits 
often  suffer  extensively  from  pneu¬ 
monia  when  confined,  and  are  so  pug¬ 
nacious  that  they  will  kill  each  other 
when  confined  together,  the  work  pre¬ 
sented  difficulties  that  were  only  over¬ 
come  by  bitter  experience. 

In  carrying  out  the  work  the  so- 
called  broker  visits  the  different  dis¬ 
tricts  to  determine  over  what  areas 
the  rabbits  are  more  than  plentiful, 
and  what  number  of  the  local  residents 
he  can  depend  upon  to  make  the  rab¬ 
bits  available  to  his  collector  by  catch¬ 
ing  them  in  box  traps.  It  may  some¬ 
times  be  necessary  for  the  broker  to 
construct  and  distribute  the  traps  as 
an  inducement  to  set  them  and  make 
the  rabbits  available  at  from  25  to  35 
cents  apiece,  picked  up  by  the  collector 
at  the  trapper’s  door.  After  the  broker 
has  made  all  arrangements  and  entered 
into  a  contract  to  furnish  anywhere 
from  5,000  to  20.000  rabbits  at  from  SO 
cents  to  a  dollar  apiece,  the  purchasers 
paying  the  express  and  returning  the 
shipping  crates  f.o.b.,  no  rabbits  may 
be  delivered,  through  there  being  such 
mild  Winter  weather  in  the  districts 
where  the  rabbits  are  to  be  trapped 
that  the  animals  find  plenty  of  food 
and  shelter  without  going  into  the 
boxes.  In  this  case  the  broker  must 
turn  his  attention  to  other  things,  and 
wait  patiently  for  the  cold  weather  of 
the  next  Winter. 

Through  the  work  of  this  broker  the 
cottontail  has  become  a  source  of  reve¬ 
nue  during  the  Winter  months  when 
work  is  slack.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  farmers  who  derive  a  revenue 
from  the  animals  look  upon  the  crop 
loss  caused  by  them  in  a  different  light. 
I  presume  you  will  say  this  is  all  right 
for  the  Kansas  farmer,  but  it  is  hard 
for  the  New  York  farmer  where  the 
rabbits  are  shipped  and  turned  loose. 

What  I  want  to  knoAV  is  whether  there  are  dis¬ 
tricts  in  New  York  where  the  rabbits  are  causing 
losses  to  the  farmers,  and  where  the  animals  might 
be  trapped  to  the  benefit  of  the  landholders  and 
shipped  to  other  districts  Avliere  a  greater  number 
of  rabbits  are  Avanted,  or  is  the  population  so  mixed 
throughout  rabbit  land  that  one  cannot  make  any 
kind  of  move  without  treading  upon  some  one's 
toes?  If  this  is  the  case  and  the  hunters  want  the 
shooting  they  should  be  Avilling  to  pay  the  landown¬ 
ers  a  nominal  sum  for  the  privilege  that  will  offset 
the  damage  done  by  the  rabbits.  If  the  farmers 
will  stand  together  they  certainly  have  the  Avliip 
hand,  as  they  can  prohibit  the  hunters  from  enter¬ 
ing  upon  their  holdings  regardless  of  any  license  the 
State  may  have  issued  for  hunting.  smith  riley. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  no  doubt  our  readers  can  tell 
Avhere  rabbits  are  numerous  enough  to  do  real  dam¬ 
age  but  Ave  question  the  morality  of  turning  these 
living  pests  off  into  other  sections  where  they  are 
noAV  scarce.  They  are  not  wanted. 


Work  at  home !  We  know  of  people  avIio  seem  to 
make  a  fair  Winter  income  from  making  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  corn  husk  mat.  These  mats  are  made  by  braiding 
corn  husks  together  in  a  long  three-strand  braid  and 
then  sewing  in  circular  shape  with  a  sailor’s  needle. 
They  are  great  door  mats. 
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This  is  something 
your  men-folks 
often  neglect 


YOU  simply  can’t  depend  upon  men 
to  take  care  of  their  health.  You  have 
to  do  it  for  them  .  .  .  make  them  dress 
warm  enough  .  .  .  and  especially  make 
them  wear  warm  underwear; 


This  underwear  has  plenty  of  chest 
room.  It  doesn’t  bunch  or  bind.  It  is 
soft  at  the  neck  and  doesn’t  chafe. 


FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS,  THE  FINEST  OF  UNDERWEAR 

(Copyright  1926,  Wright's  Underwear  Co.,  Inc.) 


Wright’s  Health  Underwear  is  made 
of  wool,  which  is  highly  absorbent,  and 
knitted  with  a  patented  loop-stitch  to  in¬ 
crease  its  absorbency.  You  know  how 
hot  a  man  gets  working,  even  in  winter. 
Then  he  stops  and  begins  to  cool  off. 
He  would  chill  with  ordinary  underwear. 
But  when  he  wears  Wright’s  Health 
Underwear  the  body  moisture  is  absorbed. 
His  skin  is  warm  and  dry.  And  he  isn’t 
so  liable  to  take  cold. 


Wright’s  Health  Underwear  means  less 
work  for  you.  You  won’t  have  to  spend 
your  evening  sewing  and  patching  it, 
because  it  is  made  strong  and  lasts  well. 

Go  to  your  store  today  and  lay  in  the 
family’s  winter  supply.  Moderately 
priced.  All-wool  or  wool-and-cotton. 
Three  weights,  medium,  heavy  and  light. 
Union  suits  or  separate  garments.  Ask 
for  Wright’s  Health  Underwear. 

WRIGHT’S  UNDERWEAR  CO.,  Inc. 
74  Leonard  Street,  New  York  City 


FREE— Write  for  booklet,  “Com¬ 
fort,”  which  gives  you  many  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about  Wright’s  Health 
Underwear.  Please  mention  your 
dealer’s  name. 


WRIGHT 

HEALTH  UNDfUWE 

for  Men  and  Soys 
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Maloney's 

Trees-*  Shrubs 

CERTIFIED— GUARANTEED 
Write  for  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

108  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberri  es — the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  TO. 

72  West  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


w-,  4i  A  A  1  "ill  send  prepaid  tor  Tlianks- 

1*  OF  SMJ..VU  giving  these  delicious  products— 
1  gallon  Perfection  Mince  Meat 
]  gallon  Perfection  Maple  Syrup 
6  lb.  can  Perfection  Maple  Sugar 
2-lb.  box  Perfection  Maple  Cream  hut  Candy 
Mrs.  PERKINS  PRODUCTS,  78  North  Prospect  Street,  Burlington,  VI. 

The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 

A  new  creation  originating 
on  Hope  Farm  and  now 
offered  to  the  public  for 
'ey.  the  first  time,  extremely 
rTh  hardy,  succeeding 
'  HN v  where  other  varieties 
■<3  will  fail.  A  prolific 
1  •>-*.  bearer,  'fruit  luscious 
.  FM  and  of  most  delightful 
pieaSing  flavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  list  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peach 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
Beauty  Apple.  Ail  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants. 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  of  our  catalog  awaits  you.  Write  for  P  today. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Leather  Jerkins  3^ 


For  absolute  protection  against  the 
coldest  weather  get  one  of  these  genu¬ 
ine  leather  jerkins. 

Warmly  lined  with  ALL  WOOL  khaki  cloth. 
Leather  will  not  crack  or  harden  after 
wetting.  Sizes  38-40-42.  Only  §3.95 
postpaid.  C.O.  D.  10c  extra.  Order 
today.  Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

KIRTLAND  BROS. 

90  Chambers  Street  Dept.  11  NEW  YORK 


LEE  COUNTY 
FLORIDA 


WANTS  1,000  NEW  FARMERS 
TO  ENGAGE  IN 

WINTER  TRUCKING,  FRUIT  GROW¬ 
ING,  POULTRY  RAISING,  DAIRYING 

Ideal  climate  and  best  opportunities  for 
families  with  small  capital,  and  those 
who  are  willing  to  work. 

OUTDOOR  LIFE  ENTIRE  YEAR. 


Write  to  FARMERS’  COMMITTEE, 
P.  O.  Box  428,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  for 
booklet  and  full  information. 


Kelly  Trees  Bear 
Tender,  Juicy  Fruit 

46  years’  experience — propagation  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings — planting  on  upland 
ground — assure  you  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit 
from  Kellys’  trees. 


Certified  both  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  our¬ 
selves  to  be  true-to-i»ame,  you 
are  sure  of  your  fruit  before 
you  plant. 

Write  now  for  the 
big  Kelly  Catalog. 

Order  early  tobesure 
of  your  share  of  our 
guaranteed  stock.  VVej 
have  no  agents — you’ 
deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

C&AtiJfads 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


?i„?  FORDSON 

to  anything 

Si%  SAFETY 

With  the  Edwards  Hitch  your  Ford- 
san  will  pull  heavy  loads  up  steep 

grades  and  plow  uphill  or  through  _ , _ 

toughest  sod.  Holds  front  wheels  on  Write  for  folder 
ground  all  the  time.  Increases  traction,  makes  steering 
easier,  allows  shorter  turns  and  saves  fuel.  Get  full 
benefit  of  your  Fordson’s  tremendous  power. 

If  your  Dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we’ll  ship  direct,  charges 

E repaid.  Price  $18.00;  west  of  Denver,  $19.00.  Sold  on  a  money* 
ack  guarantee.  You  can’t  lose. 

The  Edwards  Brothers  Co.,  1  72  Main  St.,  Lelpslc,  Ohio 


^  Metal  Trap  Tags  for  Trappers 

N.  Y.  State  law  now  requires 
all  traps  must  be  marked  with 
trapper’s  name  and  address. 
Tags  made  of  aluminum  or 
copper— small,  light,  durable; 
each  tag  stamped  with  name 
and  address,  postpaid,  at  following  prices: 
20  tags,  50c;  45  tags,  $1.00;  100  tags,  $2.00. 
Write  plainly.  Order  now. 

BIVINS,  Printer  -  Summit,  New  York 


Name . . . 

City . 

N.  F.  D. ....................... .State. ................ . 


TD  V  “The  NORTHERN  SPY  POTATO” 

i  11 1  The  wonderful  blight  resister 

You  can  get  a  few  pounds,  a  bushel 
or  more,  from  the  grower. 

J.  W.  HEBB,  Lakeside  Farm  Hebbs  Cross,  N.  S.,  Canada 


Hop  Culture 

Must  hops  be  seeded  every  year  or  do 
they  grow  on  same  vine  every  year? 

Cooksburg,  N.  Y.  A.  \V. 

Hops  grow  upon  a  vine  which,  in  the 
hop  yards  of  Central  New  York,  climbs 
a  cedar  pole.  These  vines  are  started 
from  root  cuttings  or  a  section  of  the 
crown  of  the  hop  vine,  and  they  begin 
bearing  the  second  year  after  planting. 
Hop  yards  when  well  taken  care  of  last 
for  many  years.  There  are  some  hop 
yards  in  this  section  of  Central  New 
York  which  are  at  least  a  dozen  years 
old. 

Oneida,  Madison  and  Schoharie  coun¬ 
ties  all  used  to  be  great  hop  growing  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  since  prohibition  the  industry 
is  on  the  wane.  This  section  used  to  set 
the  price  for  the  world,  but  nowadays  it 
has  little  influence  in  world  markets. 
Many  hops  are  now  grown  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  industry  is  quite  promi¬ 
nent  in  Germany  and  other  European 
countries.  A  few  growers  in  this  section 
have  roots  for  sale  and  a  number  of  grow¬ 
ers  have  a  few  bales  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  go  to  local  dealers.  There  has 
been  an  attempt  to  again  popularize  the 
growing  of  hops  throughout  Central  New 
York,  and  a  New  York  concern  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  form  a  stock  company  to  se¬ 
cure  lands  and  set  out  new  hop  yards. 
This  has  not  developed  very  rapidly, 
however.  The  growing  of  green  peas  and 
the  importation  of  cattle  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  hop  yards  which  used  to  be 
so  famous.  t.  t.  j. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  forty- 
fourth  convention  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  will  be  held  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  30  to  Dec.  3,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  annual  meeting  and  ap¬ 
ple  show  of  the  Michigan  State  Society. 
The  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Pantlind 
Hotel  and  the  exhibits  staged  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Building  nearby.  A  very  strong- 
program  is  being  prepared  for  the  joint 
convention  covering  subjects  of  timely 
importance  to  the  fruit  interests  of  every 
section  of  the  country.  Complete  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  obtained  from  Secretary 
H.  D.  Hootman,  of  the  Michigan  Society, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  or  Secretary  II.  G. 
C.  Miles,  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  Milford,  Conn. 

The  florieultural  course  in  the  1927 
Winter  school  of  the  Massachusetts  Agx-i- 
cultural  College,  Amherst,  is  intended  for 
men  and  women  who  are  interested  pri¬ 
marily  in  private  estate  work.  It  will 
begin  with  registration  of  students  on 
Jan.  3,  1927,  continuing  until  March  11. 
A  tuition  fee  of  $10  and  registration  fee 
of  $5  will  be  charged. 

Beginning  Nov.  6  there  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  a  strict  inspection,  under  Federal 
supervision,  of  all  live  poultry  sold  in 
the  city  and  throughout  the  immediate 
metropolitan  district,  it  was  announced 
by  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner.  The  average  weekly  wholesale 
value  of  live  poultry  sold  in  New  York 
City  exceeds  $7,000,000. 
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INSTANT  LIGHT 


'ight  at  your 
FingerTtps 

At  the  touch  of  the 
button  you  have  instant 
light.  There  is  no  waiting 
for  the  starting  of  the 
generator  to  supply  the 
current — because  with  a 
Fuller  &  Johnson  battery 
equipped  Powerand  Light 
Plant  the  current  is  al¬ 
ready  stored  away  and 
waiting togiveyou  service. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  many 
advantages  of  the  Fuller  & 
Johnson  complete  lighting 
plant.  Economyof  operation, 
longer  life,  and  less  actual 
attention  are  assured  by  the 
automatic  “Tapering  Charge” 
feature  which  is  embodied  in 
their  design. 

Writefor  complete  informa¬ 
tion  explaining  fully  the 
“Tapering  Charge”  and  how 
this  advanced  feature  will  save 
you  many  dollars. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

1136  REID  STREET, 
MADISON,  WIS. 


TAPER  INC 

CHARC. 


Fuller  &  Johnson 


LIGHT 


keep  warm 
and  comfort¬ 
able  while 
working  o  r 
playing  out¬ 
doors  in  a 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off,. 


Brown's  Beach  Jacket 


On  the 
Coldest 
Days 


The  Old  Reliable  Working  Garment 

Made  of  strong  knit  cloth  with 
knit-in  wool-fleece  lining  and  cut 
to  fit  snugly.  Warm  as  an  overcoat, 
cheaper  than  a  good  sweater,  will 
not  rip,  ravel  or  tear  and  can  be 
washed.  Three  styles — coat  with 
or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

Ask  your  dealer 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Enliven 
listless  children 
Give  them 

\  SCOTTS 
EMULSION 


The  food-tonic  rich  in 
growth-promoting 
and  bone-building 
cod-liver  oil  vitamins 


Scott  &  Bowtie,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


26-51 


Sub.  Agents  Wanted  Guaranteed  Automobile 

Accessory.  Write  for  particulars.  E.  L.  PURDY,  Sigrmville,  U.T. 

SOY  BEANS — $3  Bushel  Laurel,  Delaware 
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Wherever  You  Live 


Now,  with  the  Coleman  Radiant 
Heater  you  can  enjoy  all  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  gas  for  heating,  no  matter 
how  far  your  home  is  from  gas  mains. 
The  Coleman  makes  and  bums  its  own 
gas;  it’s  a  complete  heating  unit  in 
itself  — no  piping,  no  wiring,  no  in¬ 
stallation  expense. 

Just  the  thing  for  the  cool  days 
of  fall  and  spring  when  it  is  too  chilly 
to  be  comfortable  and  not  cold  enough 
to  start  the  furnace  or  heating  stove. 
Also  fine  for  additional  heat  during 
severely  cold  spells  of  winter. 

Radiates  a  penetrating  fan-like  zone 
of  clean,  live  heat  —  like  sunshine. 
Warms  lower  part  of  room  first,  al¬ 
ways  maintaining  a  steady  even  tem¬ 
perature.  It’s  hotter  than  city  gas. 
It’s  portable;  use  it  anywhere. 

Speedy  action.  Instant  regula¬ 
tion.  Double  valve-control.  Operates 
on  the  safety  pressure  principle  like 
Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamps  and 
Lanterns.  Uses  any  good  grade  of 
gasoline  for  fuel.  Model  2  U.  S. 
price  $30. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  show  you 

the  Coleman  Radiant  Heater.  If  he  is 
not  supplied,  write  us  for  full  parti¬ 
culars.  Address  Section  RY-2. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

Factory  and  ttr*  t  •  +-  Tr 
General  Offices:  W lChlta,  KailS* 

Branches :  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario  J 


Radiant  Heater 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

them  all  on  many  points) 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency' 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included.  ) 

Smyth-Despard  Ca 

833-839  Broad  St.”  Utica,  N.  Y 


MINK 

Will  pay  from  SI  0  to  *20  for  large,  prime, choice,  dark 
skins,  depending  on  section  where  caught. 

COYOTES— RATS— BADGER 
COON -LYNX  CATS-OPOSSUM 

in  big  demand.  Whenever  you  have  a  shipment  ready 
don’t  wait  to  write  for  my  price  list,  but  send  them 
along  and  say  HOLD  SEPARATE.  I  pay  charges  both 
ways  if  my  offer  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are 

27  YEARS 

of  honorable  treatment  with  fur  shippers  thruout  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Alaska  behind  that  offer, 
and  you  can’t  lose. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS -RAW  FURS 
34-36  Mill  Street  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Established  1899— Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  farming  is  now  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs, 
poultry  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  in¬ 
sures  success.  You  cau  work  outdoors  all  the  year. 
Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Selling  is  done 
co-operatively  in  established  markets.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway,  has  no  land  to  sell, 
but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  folder 
and  get  The  Earth  free  for  six  months.  0.  L. 
Seagraves.  General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange  Chicago. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  little  settlement  of 
North  Lake,  Mich.,  which  grew  around 
the  development  of  the  Barnes-Hecker 
Iron  Mine,  was  robbed  of  nearly  every 
man  by  the  cave-in  at  the  shaft  Nov.  4 
which  took  51  lives. 

Fire  which  threatened  the  Spindle  Top 
Oil  Field  near  Beaumont,  Texas,  when 
a  well  drilled  by  the  Iiio  Bravo  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  caught  fire  Nov  4,  was  brought  un¬ 
der  control  after  having  caused  damage 
estimated  at  $100,000.  The  flames  melted 
two  nearby  steel  derricks,  without,  how¬ 
ever  igniting  oil  flowing  from  the  wells. 

Truman  King,  a  mail  clerk  at  Hibbing, 
Minn.,  was  kidnapped  by  two  bandits 
Nov.  4  who  rifled  mail  pouches  that  they 
seized  with  him  as  they  sped  south  in  an 
automobile.  They  released  their  victim 
near  Minneapolis,  200  miles  away  from 
Hibbing,  and  escaped  with  a  total  loot  of 
$5  taken  from  a  registered  mail  pouch. 

The  hand  of  the  underworld  reached 
out  Nov.  7  and  destroyed  the  $20,000 
radio  broadcasting  studio  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  Oranges  and  Maple¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  which  has  been  broadcasting 
nightly  editorials  against  crime,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  Elizabeth  mail 
robbery  and  other  recent  criminal  activi¬ 
ties  in  New  Jersey.  A  mysterious  explo¬ 
sion,  following  the  receipt  of  threats, 
caused  a  fire  which  swept  the  studio.  It 
was  announced  that  the  broadcasting  on 
crime  will  go  on  from  another  studio  to 
he  erected. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Johnson  and  her  two 
small  children  were  burned  to  death,  and 
her  husband,  a  nine-year-old  daughter  and 
Mr.  Johnson’s  mother  were  burned  seri¬ 
ously  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  7,  in 
a  lire  which  started  when  kerosene  was 
poured  into  a  stove.  Their  home  on  a 
dairy  farm  near  the  city  was  destroyed. 

At  Colp,  Ill.,  Nov.  6,  gunmen  with  ma¬ 
chine  guns  invaded  the  town,  murdered 
the  mayor  and  another  citizen,  wounded 
the  chief  of  police,  and  then  drove  away. 
Colp  is  in  Williamson  County. 

Martin  J.  Durkin,  Chicago  murderer 
and  automobile  thief,  was  sentenced  Nov. 
8  on  eight  different  convictions,  making 
a  total  punishment  of  50  years  and  five 
days. 

Thirteen  Ohio  Penitentiary  prisoners, 
including  five  serving  life  terms  for  mur¬ 
der,  all  members  of  the  ‘Ted  shirt"  squad 
classed  as  too  desperate  to  work,  felled 
three  guards  at  the  main  entrance  of  the 
institution  at  Columbus,  Nov.  8,  and  es¬ 
caped.  Eleven  of  them  were  captured 
during  the  day,  while  posses  searched  the 
countryside  for  the  two  others. 

WASHINGTON. — Airplanes  which  en¬ 
gage  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
only  will  be  required  to  be  tagged  and 
numbered  like  automobiles,  United  States 
Senator  Hiram  Bingham,  who  had  much 
to  do  with  molding  the  new  Federal  avia¬ 
tion  law  into  shape,  announced  Nov.  4. 

The  political  divisions  in  the  Seventieth 
Congress  are  calculated  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  as  follows :  Senate,  Republi¬ 
cans,  47  ;  Democrats,  47  ;  Farmer-Labors, 
1.  with  one  vacancy  from  Maine  to  be 
filled  Nov.  29.  Total,  96 ;  necessary  for 
a  majority,  49.  In  the  present  Senate 
the  Republicans  have  54,  the  Democrats 
40,  the  Farmer-Labors  1,  and  there  is  one 
vacancy.  House:  Republicans.  236;  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  195;  Farmer-Labors,  2;  Socialists, 
1;  undecided,  1.  Total,  435;  neeessaty 
for  a  majority,  21S.  In  the  present  House 
the  Republicans  have  246,  the  Democrats 
181,  the  Farmer-Labors  3,  Socialists  2, 
vacancies  3. 

Taxes  on  1927  incomes  will  be  cut  by 
Congress  between  $200,000,000  and  $300,- 
000,000,  Martin  B.  Madden,  of  Chicago, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  forecast  Nov.  4  on  the  heels 
of  his  re-election  to  Congress.  Citing  a 
predicted  treasury  surplus  this  year  of 
$250,000,000,  Madden  said :  “Congress 
will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  arrange  a 
new  tax  cut  effective  in  1928  on  1927  in¬ 
comes,”  and  declared  that  lie  would  rec¬ 
ommend  such  a  reduction. 

Soviet  Russia’s  only  woman  diplomat, 
Madame  Alexandra  Kollantay,  lias  been 
denied  admission  to  the  United  States 
under  the  law  which  Secretary  Kellogg 
invoked  a  year  ago  to  debar  the  Count 
and  Countess  Karolyi  of  Hungary. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  publisher, 
applied  Nov.  5  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  a  preliminary  permit  to 
construct  a  power  project  in  Alaska  to 
manufacture  paper.  The  application  said 
Mr.  Hearst  contemplated  a  project  at 
Port  Snettisliam  in  the  Tongass  National 
Forest,  and  a  complete  paper  and  pulp 
mill.  Several  applications  for  prelimi¬ 
nary  permits  with  which  the  Hearst  ap¬ 
plication  is  in  conflict,  are  pending.  A  li¬ 
cense  issued  to  the  Alaska  Pulp  and  Pa¬ 
per  Company  in  August,  1924,  covers  a 
part  of  the  same  nroject.  Complete  plans 
must  be  submitted  to  the  commission  be¬ 
fore  a  license  is  issued.  A  preliminary 
permit  gives  the  applicant  priority  in  the 
event  the  commission  finds  the  plans  fea¬ 
sible  and  not  damaging  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 


DAIRYING  in  FLORIDA 

Pascoan  Magazine  gives  facts  about  dairying  in  Pasco 
County.  Light  building  costs,  ail  year  pasture,  fertile 
soils,  ready  market  for  milk.  Paved  roads  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  cities,  St.  Petersburg,  Tampa,  Lakeland.  Abundance 
of  pure  water,  right  conditions  for  family.  Other  Num¬ 
bers  Pascoan  cover  fruit,  poultry,  trucking.  Copies 
free.  Which  do  you  want  i  Secretary  Pascoan  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dade  City,  Florida. 


Itinerant  Fishmonger  :  “Here’s  some 
fresh  oysters,  lady,  nice  fresh  oysters — 
50  cents  and  75  cents.  Careful  House¬ 
wife  :  “What  is  the  difference  in  the 
oysters?”  Fishmonger;  “Oh,  there  isn’t 
any  difference,  only  some  people  like  to 
pay  50  cents  and  some  like  to  pay  75.” 
> — Life. 


A 


to 


sk  your  wife 


unde 
Shell  see 


ine  this 
wear 
its  value 


Women  know  values.  They 
see  in  a  minute  that  Hanes 
garments  are  made  of  fine, 
strong  fabric  that  is  smooth 
and  warm.  They  see  the 
flat,  well-made  seams,  the 
strong  buttonholes,  and  that 
buttons  are  sewed  on  tq 
stay. 

Dealers  tell  us  that  wo¬ 
men  who  buy  for  husbands 
or  sons  are  their  best  cus¬ 
tomers  for  Hanes  Under¬ 
wear.  They  know  it  is  big 
value  for  the  money ;  that  it 
will  stand  lots  of  wear  and 
washing. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  this  underwear  with 
the  red  Hanes  label.  You 
can  get  shirts  and  drawers 
or  union  suits,  extra  heavy, 
heavy  or  lighter  weights. 
Union  suits  for  boys  and 
children  too. 

If  you  don’t  find  Hanes 
at  your  regular  store,  write 
to  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

^  Hanes  Collarettes  are  cut  to 
size.  A  40  suit  has  a  40  collar¬ 
ette.  Won’t  roll  or  gap  open. 

Hanes  Cuffs  won’t  pull  off. 
They  snug  the  wrist.  Rein¬ 
forced  on  the  end  to  prevent 
raveling. 

Hanes  Elastic  Shoulders  give 
with  every  movement,  because 
they’re  made  with  a  service¬ 
doubling  lap  seam.  Comfortable. 
Strong. 

Hanes  Closed  Crotch  really 
stays  closed.  Crotch  can’t  bind, 
for  Hanes  is  fitted  by  trunk 
measurement,  as  well  as  chest. 

Hanes  Elastic  Ankles  never 
bunch  over  the  shoe-tops.  No 
ugly  pucker  showing  under  socks. 


Men’s  Union  Suits,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
Men’s  Shirts  and  Drawers,  85c  to  $1.00 
Boys’  and  Children’s  Union  Suits,  $1.00 
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Keep  up  what  you*put  up 

with  an  all-lead  paint 


THE  native  strength  of  the 
material  you  used  to  con¬ 
struct  your  farm  buildings  can¬ 
not  keep  them  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  weather.  To  save 
your  home  and  farm  properties 
from  rapid  deterioration,  to  keep 
them  standing,  paint  them  with 
an  all-lead  paint  made  from  the 
metal  itself. 

That  paint  is  Dutch  Boy  white- 
lead.  Mixed  with  linseed  oil  and 
spread  over  exposed  surfaces,  it 
forms  a  tough  yet  resilient  film 
that  resists  sun,  storm,  dampness, 
penetrating  air.  Year  after  year 
this  all-lead  paint  remains  in  good 
condition  —  guarding 
your  property  from 
decay,  protecting  the 
value  of  your  home 
by  keeping  it  better¬ 
looking,  more  desir¬ 
able. 

“But  a  paint  that 
will  do  all  this  must 
surely  cost  a  lot!  ” 

Naturally  you  would 
think  so.  And  it  would 
be  worth  digging  deep 
in  your  purse  for  such 
all-lead  paint  protec¬ 
tion.  But  you  don’t 
have  to.  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead  is  not 
overly  expensive  in 
first  cost,  and  its 
superior  durability 


makes  it  the  most  economical  in 
the  end.  It  goes  far.  It  can  be 
used  for  practically  every  kind  of 
painting  job  about  the  farm. 

More  details  in  neiv 
books 

“Decorating  the  Home”  is  a  new 
free  booklet,  illustrated  in  color, 
which  suggests  decorative  treat¬ 
ments  for  exteriors  and  interiors. 
It  tells  the  whole  story  of  this 
all-purpose,  all-lead  paint.  It 
will  be  sent  you,  along  with  a 
booklet  that  gives  complete 
directions  for  painting  wood, 
plaster,  metal  and 
masonry  about  the 
farm,  if  you  will  write 
our  nearest  branch  for 
Booklets  F. 


f *7.  _  .he  surface 


you 


This  Dutch  Boy  trademark 
guarantees  your  getting  lead 
paint  of  the  highest  quality. 
Other  products  made  under 
this  trademarkare — flatting 
oil  for  use  with  white-lead 
in  decorating  interiors;  red- 
lead,  solder,  babbitt  metals. 


NATIONAL  LEAD 
COMPANY 

New  York,  111  Broadway 
Boston,  131  State  Street 
Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street 
Chicago,  900  West  18th  Street 
Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Avenue 
Cleveland,  820  West  Superior 
Avenue 

St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  Street 
San  Francisco,  485  California  St. 
Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil 
Co.  of  Penna.,  316  Fourth  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  St 
Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  Street 


Dutch  Boy  White^Lead 


Makes  an  All-Lead  Paint 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y, .  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Things  To  Think  About 


New  Jersey  Auto  Marks 

Some  of  our  New  Jersey  readers  do  not 
quite  understand  what  the  letters  on  car 
plates  stand  for.  There  is  a  new  system 
of  marking  this  year.  These  letters  stand 
for  the  different  counties  in  New  Jersey. 
There  are  21  of  these  counties,  and  the 
letters  represent  them  as  follows : 

A — Atlantic  County,  B — Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty,  C — Camden  County,  E — Essex  Coun¬ 
ty,  F — Cape  May  County,  II — Hudson 
County,  I — Somerset  County,  J — Hunter¬ 
don  County,  K — Middlesex  County,  L — 
Mercer  County,  M — Monmouth  County, 
N — Burlington  County,  Q — Ocean  Coun¬ 
ty,  P — Passaic  County,  R — Sussex  Coun¬ 
ty,  S — Salem  County,  U — Union  County, 
V — Morris  County,  W — Warren  County, 
Y — Cumberland  County,  Z — Gloucester 
County,  SG — State  Official,  CG — County 
Official,  MG — Municipal  Official,  4 — Out 
of  State. 


Farmer’s  Side  of  Roadside 
Marketing 

I  have  been  reading  the  articles  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  roadside  markets, 
and  apparently  the  majority  seem  to  lay 
the  blame  on  the  farmer.  Personally  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  We  do  not  operate  a  roadside 
market,  but  from  my  observation  I  have 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  city  folks 
seem  to  think  it  does  not  cost  the  fann¬ 
ers  anything  to  grow  their  produce,  and 
they  think  they  are  doing  the  farmer  a 
favor  by  coming  and  drawing  it  away. 
I  believe  they  should  be  glad  to  pay  the 
farmer  just  as  much,  if  not  rnoi-e,  than 
they  pay  the  groceryman.  In  the  first 
place  they  must  bear  in  mind  they  are 
getting  fresh  produce,  and  produce  that 
is  ripe  and  fit  to  eat.  Take  the  peach  for 
instance ;  how  would  you  compare  a  good 
ripe  peach,  picked  from  the  tree,  with 
one  that  was  picked  green?  Or  sweet 
corn  that  has  been  picked  a  week  com¬ 
pared  with  that  picked  fresh  from  the 
field?  Is  not  a  quart  of  berries  two 
hours  old  worth  more  than  a  quart  24 
hours  old?  Who  will  say  nay?  You  can 
go  right  down  through  the  list  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  you  will  find  the  above  com¬ 
parison  to  be  true. 

You  can  walk  in  almost  any  grocery 
store  and  find  dried-up  tomatoes,  sweet 
corn,  melons,  carrots,  beets,  etc.  Why? 
Because  picked  before  ripe,  which  was 
necessary  or  produce  would  spoil  before 
the  groceryman  could  sell  it.  Such  fruit 
and  vegetables  never  have  the  flavor  that 
they  have  when  left  on  the  vines  to  ripen. 
Then  there  is  the  farmer’s  time.  If  you 
want  to  do  business  you  must  be  there  to 
do  it  when  you  get  a  customer.  Some 
days  they  will  do  a  good  business,  the 
next  day  they  will  do  none. 

If  I  were  operating  a  roadside  market, 
lliey  would  have  to  pay  me  a  fair  price 
for  my  produce  and  the  service  I  would 
give  them,  or  they  could  go  to  the  grocery 
and  buy  the  picked-over  produce 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  g.  maxgus. 


Cotton  Goods  Are  Too  High 

I  notice  that  the  papers  are  calling  up¬ 
on  Avomen  to  wear  cotton  stockings  and 
cotton  smocks  in  order  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cotton  and  thus  increase  the 
price  and  help  farmers.  The  market  for 
cotton  goods  would  be  still  more  stimu¬ 
lated  if  we  did  not  have  to  pay  so  much. 
I  bought  cheesecloth  this  morning,  a  nice 
smooth  weave,  for  20  cents  a  yard — that 
at  15  cents  was  coarse  and  irregular,  and 
yet  15  cents  is  ami»le  for  this,  which  is 
considered  a  very  cheap  cotton.  Nain¬ 
sook,  of  the  grade  used  for  women’s  un¬ 
derwear,  is  sold  by  the  piece  of  10  yards 
for  prices  ranging  from  _$I .95  the  piece 
(very  poor)  to  around  $5.50,  the  quality 
most  women  use  being  $3.50  to  $4.25.  I 
think  35  to  42  cents  a  yai-d  for  material 
to  make  a  cotton  nightgown  or  slip  is 
absurd.  Dress  cottons  are  all  quite  high 
priced,  the  percales  and  prints  used  for 
women’s  house  dresses  and  children’s 
clothes  running  from  29  to  50  cents  a 
yard. 

Women  who  had  not  previously  worn 
silk  gave  up  wearing  cotton  stockings 
during  the  war,  when  the  manufacturers 
at  once  began  to  charge  high  prices  for 
wretched  quality  which  would  not  hold 
color  owing  to  noor  dyes,  and  they  have 
never  gone  back  to  them.  K. 


Stand  By  the  Old  Heading 

I  have  read  your  good  paper  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  like  it  very  much.  You 
always  keep  up  to  the  times  on  all  topics 
but  one,  and  that  is  your  cover  design. 
Look  at  the  house.  Who  ever  saw  a  farm¬ 
house  like  it,  and  wlxere  is  the  barn?  A 
man  is  plowing  with  oixe  horse.  Look  at 
the  cow’s  head.  What  is  she,  Bull  Dur- 
ham?  Look  at  the  cow  with  the  calf. 
The  poor  calf  would  starve  on  the  milk 
she  gave.  Look  at  the  hen ;  she  looks 
like  a  daughter  of  the  jungle  fowl.  Look 
at  the  farm  machinery:  it  looks  like  an 
old-fashioned  auction.  I  have  inclosed 
a  copy  of  one  of  your  covers  brought  up 


to  date  by  me  with  considerable  trouble, 
but  I  feel  pleased  with  the  results.  I  am 
leaving  to  your  judgment,  Mr.  Editor,  if 
it  is  not  more  attractive.  Look  at  my 
Alfalfa  and  clover !  It’s  time  you  woke 
Up.  A.  WARD  HOWE. 

We  have  a  number  of  letters  like  the 
above,  and  it  seems  worth  while  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  them  publicly  now  and  then. 
We  willingly  grant  all  that  our  friend 
says.  That  pond  is  a  mosquito  breeder. 
No  one  would  build  a  house  like  that.  The 
horse  in  front  of  that  plow  seems  to  be 
on  the  run.  The  chickens  would  be  re¬ 
jected  at  any  egg-laying  contest.  Such 
an  outfit  of  tools  wrnuld  bankrupt  any 
modern  farmer.  The  beehive,  the  cows — 
why  it’s  all  out  of  date.  We  cheerfully 
grant  it  all,  and  then  proceed  to  remark 
that  this  old  heading  will  remain  at  the 
masthead  just  as  long  as  we  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 

There  was  a  man  once  who  was  brought 
up  in  one  of  these  rambling  old  farm¬ 
houses.  He  went  to  the  city  and  pros¬ 
pered.  After  some  years  he  went  back 
to  the  farm — thinking  he  might  use  it  for 
a  Summer  playground.  Ilis  stylish  wife 
stood  on  the  little  hill  back  of  the  house 
and  looked  at  the  gx-oup  of  plain  rough 
buildings. 

“Awful !”  she  said.  “All  out  of  date. 
We  can  put  a  bay  window  on  that  house, 
build  a  piazza  all  around  it,  paint  it  some 
gay  coloi’s,  burn  the  other  buildings 
and — ” 

“No,  Julia,”  said  her  husband  gently, 
“you  may  build  a  new  house  if  you  like, 
but  that  old  one  must  stand  as  it  is  !” 

“But  why,  Henry?  Can’t  you  see  it’s 
all  out  of  date?  It’s  perfectly  outra¬ 
geous!  Why?” 

“Because,”  her  husband  said,  “it’s  my 
old  home.  Father  and  mother  built  it. 
They  have  left  tlicir  blessing  there  !” 

And  in  that  perhaps  you  may  find  our 
reason  for  standing  by  the  old  heading. 
It  represents  a  glorious  past  —  glorious 
through  hard  work,  self-denial  and  honest 
achievement.  We  have  had  a  part  in 
that  past.  We  revere  it.  The  proposed 
heading  which  our  fi-iend  pi'esents  is  ar¬ 
tistic  and  well  designed.  We  grant  that 
it  is  “up  to  date,”  but  it  never  can  mean 
to  us  and  to  thousands  of  our  friends 
what  the  old  heading  stands  for. 


A  Jury  Verdict 

The  opinion  expressed  by  S.  E.  B.,  on 
page  1359,  with  reference  to  lawyers  in 
general,  is  no  doubt  correct,  but  from 
my  observation  a  jury  can  bring  about 
miscarriage  of  justice  more  completely 
than  any  lawyer.  I  had  occasion  to  sue 
a  tenant  whom  I  ordered  out  of  my  house 
in  town,  for  damages  to  the  property, 
and  some  back  rent.  Part  of  the  damage 
was  to  a  carpet.  I  allowed  them  to  use 
some  of  my  furniture  and  carpets  as  they 
had  not  much  to  furnish  the  house  with. 
They  set  radio  batteries  on  the  carpet 
in  front  of  the  mantel ;  consequence,  holes 
were  eaten  in  by  the  acid,  and  we  liad  to 
cut  out  a  piece  3  ft.  long,  18  in.  wide, 
to  prevent  spreading  all  over.  The  wife 
of  the  tenant  swore  on  the  witness  stand 
she  had  never  seen  the  carpet  when  I 
showed  it  in  the  court  room.  She  also 
swore  I  had  called  twice  at  the  house  at 
a  time  when  I  was  confined  to  my  farm- 
home  by  illness,  and  that  she  paid  me  the 
rent  then.  Two  reputable  men,  one  a 
member  of  my  household,  the  other  a 
relative,  testified  to  my  being  sick  and 
unable  to  leave  the  farm.  The  jury  gave 
a  verdict  of  “no  cause  of  action.”  Next 
day  one  of  the  jurymen  told  the  judge 
on  the  sti'eet  they  thought  I  was  right  in 
my  claims,  but  as  I  had  a  farm  and  the 
house  in  town,  I  could  stand  the  loss  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  tenant.  Justice  was  blind¬ 
fold  them,  r  m.  F. 

New  York. 


Ideas  on  Co-operation 

Organization,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  only 
hope  of  the  farmer.  This  with  better 
grading  and  improving  the  quality  of  pro¬ 
duce  will  bring  success  if  anything  can, 
and  to  date  no  co-opei-ative  has  been  as 
successful  as  our  citrus  association,  and 
their  scheme  is  the  best  of  all.  We  buy¬ 
ers  have  our  trouble  to  get  good  fruit 
here  in  California ;  too  much  green  stuff 
and  culls.  These  hurt  the  price  of  the 
first-class  pi'oduce,  and  few  producers 
will  grade  their  own  produce  close  enough. 
Here  the  State  is  establishing  standards 
of  ripeness  for  some  fruits,  especially 
grapes.  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when 
air  di'y  fruit,  especially  prunes  and  raisins, 
will  be  graded  for  sugar  content  instead 
of  size.  Buyers  are  already  looking  for 
dried  fruit  with  a  high  sugar  test.  Flavor 
always  goes  with  the  sugar  content. 

Grapes  are  generally  good  here  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  our  farmers  have  their  seri¬ 
ous  problems  as  well  as  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  cost  of  water 
and  a  long  haul  to  market  are  two  serious 
ones.  a.  F.  A. 


“Have  you  any  dolls,  Ruth?”  we  asked 
the  little  girl  living  in  our  house.  “Yes, 
I  have  one,”  Ruth  answered,  “but  Aunty 
let  it  fall  and  all  the  dandruff  came  out.” 
- Chaxdeston  News  and  Courier. 
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lighter  than  air  yet  braced  to  resist  polar  gales 
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Reinforced 


like  a  dirigible 


Which  means  “extra  strength 
without  extra  weight” 

THE  steel  ribs  of  the  marvelous  dirigible  enable 
it  to  withstand  even  the  ice-laden  gales  of  the 
Polar  Regions.  Yet  this  framework  is  so  light 
that  it  does  not  burden  the  airship  with  hamper¬ 
ing  weight. 

That  principle  of  extra  strength  without  extra 
weight  is  utilized  in  the  construction  of  Top  Notch 
Buddy  Boots.  The  ribs  or  “muscles”  of  tough, 
live  rubber  play  the  same  part  in  the  long  life  and 
wearing  comfort  of  Buddy  Boots  as  the  steel  ribs 
of  the  dirigible  play  in  its  conquest  of  the  air. 

These  ribs  protect  the  sides  of  the  boot,  reinforce 
them  and  prevent  them  from  cracking.  This  re¬ 
inforcement  adds  greatly  to  the  wearing  qualities 
without  adding  to  the  weight.  You  can  wear 


Buddy  Boots  all  day  long 
in  comfort.  Your  first 
pair  will  prove  to  you 
that  a  boot  need  not  be 
heavy  and  clumsy  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  long-lasting  and 
serviceable. 

The  ribs  or  muscles  are 
patented  —  an  exclusive 
feature  of  Top  Notch  Buddy  Boots, 
get  them  in  any  other  boot. 


You  cannot 


TOP  NOTCH  VULCAN 

This  storm  rubber  has  all 
the  wear-resisting  features 
of  the  Ajax.  It’s  a  real  pro¬ 
tection  in  rough,  stormy 
weather  and  will  deliver 
remarkably  long  service. 


TOP  NOTCH  AJAX 

A  long-wearing  Top  Notch 
rubber  made  in  all  sizes  for 
men,  women  and  children. 
Special  rough  gum  toe-cap 
prevents  “kicking  out”  at  the 
toes.  Redrubbersoleforlong- 
er  wear.  Famous  “ Clincher 
Cushion”  heel  construction. 


TOP  NOTCH 
REDFORE 
Cloth  Top  Arctic 
(Red  Soles) 

The  most  service¬ 
able  cloth  top  arctic 
you  can  buy.  Pat¬ 
ented  Top  Notch 
heel  construction 
which  makes  the 
heel  last  as  long  as 
the  soles.  The  Red- 
fore  is  extremely 
durable  without  be¬ 
ing  heavy  or  clumsy. 


Every  point  of  wear  strongly  fortified 

Every  other  point  of  wear  is  equally  fortified. 
Soles  and  heels  are  double-thick.  The  rubber 
strip  reinforcement  next  to  the  sole  strengthens 
another  vital  spot.  The  trim -shaped  leg  prevents 
the  foot  from  sliding  up  and  down. 

All  materials  that  go  into  Buddy  Boots  are 
tough  and  elastic.  We  make  each  pair  by  hand 
from  start  to  finish.  The  result  is  a  boot  of  won¬ 
derful  durability. 

Rubber  footwear  for  all  the  family 

BOOTS,  arctics,  heavy  and  light  rubbers,  all  styles  and  sizes 
for  men,  women  and  children.  Made  with  unusual  care  to 
safeguard  our  26  years’  record  for  building  durable,  dis¬ 
tinctive  footwear.  Ask  for  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  by 
name  and  look  for  the  Top  Notch  Cross.  The  best  stores 
carry  it  or  will  get  it  at  your  request. 

THE  BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut 
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Market  News  an  d  Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  potato  markets  have  been  holding 
up  well  in  spite  of  the  heavy  supplies  in 
many  of  our  terminal  markets.  Chicago, 
New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Boston  the 
first  week  in  November  reported  heavy 
supplies  on  track  with  moderate  to  light 
trading.  At  shipping  points  eastern  and 
central  western  loading  stations  reported 
rather  dull  markets  in  general  and  in 
some  cases  weak,  but  Colorado  and  Ne¬ 
braska  districts  reported  good  demands 
with  some  growers  holding  for  higher 
prices.  In  Philadelphia,  while  offerings 
were  not  as  heavy  as  in  other  cities,  the 
demand  was  very  limited  with  mostly 
hand  to  mouth  buying,  and  buyers  have 
been  holding  off  awaiting  the  outcome  of 
the  crop  estimate  as  for  November  1. 
Pennsylvania  round  whites  and  Maine 
Green  Mountains  have  been  selling  in  a 
limited  way  up  to  $5  per  150-lb.  sack. 
The  barreled  apple  market  has  been  slow 
for  some  time.  Virginia  2%  in.  Stay- 
mans  U.  S.  No.  l’s  moved  at  $2  to  $2.25 
with  2%  in.  selling  around  $2.50  a  barrel. 
New  York  Greenings  in  bushels  sold  for 
$1  and  Twenty  Ounce  at  85c  a  bushel. 
Washington  box  apples  were  also  dull, 
extra  fancy  Staymans  averaging  $1.75 
and  Delicious  $2.80  a  box.  Cranberries 
were  very  slow  and  market  weakened,  %- 
bbl.  crates  ranging  $2.50  to  $3.75.  Beets 
were  in  fairly  good  demand,  also  carrots. 
Cabbage  weakened  a  little  with  the  New 
York  State  fxroduct  supplying  most  of  the 
needs  of  the  trade.  Danish,  bulk,  per 
ton  ranged  $20  to  $22  for  large  and  some 
small  brought  $23  a  ton.  Celery  has  been 
selling  fairly  well  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  two- 
thirds  crate  for  the  New  York  State 
product.  Lettuce  was  very  slow  and 
prices  continued  low.  Supplies  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  stock  were  heavy,  also  New  Jersey 
lettuce  offerings  were  liberal.  Very  little 
California  lettuce  sold  above  $2  to  $2.75 
a  crate  of  about  four  dozen  heads,  and 
Jersey  lettuce,  mostly  ordinary,  ranged 
50  to  75c  per  crate  of  two  dozen  heads. 
Cauliflower  has  been  moving  out  at 
around  $1.25  a  crate,  the  low  prices  this 
season  being  due  to  the  large  production, 
as  the  quality  has  been  exceptionally 
good.  Sweet  potatoes  continue  to  sell_  at 
low  prices  also,  Virginia  barrels  bringing 
$1.50  to  $1.75  and  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  bushels  around  85c. 

EGGS  AND  POULRY 

There  has  been  a  very  good  demand  for 
fresh  eggs,  and  prices  on  fine  desirable 
stock  have  been  moving  jxpward.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  advanced  to  53c  a  dozen  and 
firsts  to  47  to  48c.  Undergrades  have 
been  a  little  dull  with  prices  holding 
about  steady  at  32  to  34c.  Refrigerator 
eggs  have  been  moving  out  fairly  well  at 
38c  for  extra  firsts,  while  refrigerator  sec¬ 
onds  sold  only  a  cent  under  fresh  seconds. 
A  few  very  carefully  selected  candled 
fresh  eggs  in  cartons  were  quoted  at  61 
to  66c,  and  case  eggs  carefully  selected 
were  quoted  up  to  59c  a  dozen.  Cold 
storage  movement,  while  fairly  good,  is 
not  as  free  as  a  year  ago,  statistics  show¬ 
ing  a  total  output  over  intake  from  Oc¬ 
tober  15  to  November  8  in  four  principal 
cities  of  685,138  cases  of  eggs  compared 
with  695,804  cases  a  year  ago. 

After  the  recent  advance  of  2c  a  lb.  on 
fancy  heavy  colored  live  fowl,  there  has 
been  little  cl  nge  in  prices.  Ordinary 
qualities  have  been  quiet  with  stock  work¬ 
ing  out  at  irregular  prices.  Colored  fowl, 
fancy  heavy,  sold  generally  33  to  _34c 
a  lb.  with  medium  grades  selling  25  to 
26c  a  lb.,  and  small  as  low  as  19c.  Leg- 
lior  s  are  selling  at  comparatively  low 
prices,  fancy  bringing  only  22  to  23c  and 
ordinary  stock  averaged  about  19c  a  lb. 
Heavy  Spring  chickens,  Plymouth  Rocks 
Avere  quoted  at  28  to  29c,  while  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  mixed  colors  averaged 
about  21e  a  lb.  Old  roosters  hold  around 
20c  a  lb.  The  dressed  poultry  market 
was  generally  weak,  barreled  packed  dry 
picked  fowl  ranging  28  to  31c  on  heavy, 
and  medium-weights  sold  as  low  as  24c 
a  lb.  Western  roasting  chickens  in  bar¬ 
rels  averaged  about  31c  for  5-lb.  sizes  and 
broilers  33c  a  lb.  Nearby  ducklings  were 
quoted  at  31c  a  lb.  Cold  storage  holdings 
are  somewhat  heavier  than  last  year. 

HAY  AND  SRAW 

Receipts  of  hay  were  light  and  while 
prices  have  held  about  steady,  movement 
has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  No.  1  Tim¬ 
othy  sold  up  to  $25  a  ton.  Timothy 
light  clover-  sold  $22  to  $23  for  No.  1 
stock.  Rye  straw  was  scarce  and  firmly 
held  at  $19  to  $19.50  a  ton,  with  wheat 
and  oat  straw  averaging  $15  a  ton. 

B.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter.  —  Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  52c ; 
creamery  butter,  lb.,  50c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  72c ; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  80c ;  pullets,  doz.,  55c ; 
No.  1  cold  storage,  doz.,  41c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball,  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk.  —  Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  glass,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Beans,  dry,  lb., 
8c;  beets,  best,  pk„  35c;  cabbage,  new, 


lb.,  3c  ;  carrots,  bch,  5c  ;  celery,  bch,  10c  ; 
3  for  25c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green,  bch.,  5c ; 
peppers,  doz.,  20c ;  potatoes,  pk..  50c ;  bu., 
$2 ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  sauerkraut,  qt., 
15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  salsify,  bch, 
12%c ;  string  beans,  3  qts.,  25c ;  apples, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  crabapples,  pk.,  30c ; 
plums,  pk.,  50c  ;  peaches,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75  ; 
cauliflower,  2  lbs.,  25c ;  Summer  squash, 
lb.,  3c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.50;  pickling, 
100,  75  to  80c ;  large,  each,  2  to  3c ;  to¬ 
matoes,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  corn,  white,  doz.,  20c ; 
eggplant,  each,  10c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb., 
3c;  in  large  quantities,  lb.,  l%c;  pure 
cider  vinegar,  gal..  35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  31c ; 
light,  lb.,  28c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c ; 
geese,  lb.,  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  36c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  33c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  35c. 

Meats — Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb  chops, 
lb.,  55c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ;  bacon,  chunk, 
lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  pork  chops,  lb., 
35c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  porteidiouse,  lb., 
35c ;  round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  sirloin,  lb., 
30c ;  native  beef,  5c  lb.  less ;  sausage,  lb., 
25c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  chops,  lb., 
30c ;  veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  roasts,  lb., 
18c ;  veal  cutlet,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbits,  dressed, 
lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  26c ;  dressed,  45c ; 
fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  28c ;  dressed,  35  to 
40c ;  broilers,  live,  lb.,  22  to  30c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  dressed,  lb.,  40  to  50c ;  geese,  live,  lb., 
30c ;  guinea  hens,  each,  55c ;  squabs,  pair, 
75c ;  butter,  lb.,  50  to  55c ;  eggs,  whole¬ 
sale,  65  to  70c ;  retail,  75  to  80c ;  duck 
eggs,  doz.,  80c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Peppers,  bu., 
$2 ;  beans,  Lima,  bu.,  $3 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  40  to  50c ;  carrots, 
bu.,  65  to  75c ;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $1.50  to 
$2 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50  to  75c ;  honey, 
qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  25c ;  lettuce,  leaf, 
head,  4  to  5c ;  romaine,  box,  50c ;  Boston 
lettuce,  crate,  $1.25 ;  onions,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  25c ;  potatoes,  new,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c;  Win¬ 
ter  squash,  lb.,  1  to  2e ;  tomatoes,  bu., 
90c  to  $2 ;  eggplant,  each,  15  to  30c ; 
onions,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  endive,  doz.,  50 
to  60c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  40c  to  $2 ;  can¬ 
taloupes,  ci'ate,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  gi'apes,  lb., 
2  to  5c ;  peaches,  bskt,  35c ;  bu.,  75c  to 
$1 ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2 ;  plums,  bu., 
$1 ;  quinces,  qt.,  10c ;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.50. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  17  to 
18c ;  heavy,  lb.,  14c ;  veal,  dressed,  heavy, 

lb.,  14c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$17 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c ; 
barley,  70c ;  seed  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  Lima,  lb., 
50c;  beets,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  bu.,  90c  to 
$1 ;  cabbage,  Danish,  doz.  heads,  50  to 
60c ;  100  heads,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  red,  doz., 
60  to  75c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  bskt., 
35  to  40c ;  cauliflower,  fancy,  doz.,  $1.50 
to  $2.50 ;  small,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  50  to  70c ;  corn,  Evergreen, 
doz.  ears,  15  to  20c ;  Golden  Bantam,  doz. 
ears,  15  to  18c ;  cucumbers,  li.li.,  doz., 
$2.50 ;  eggplant,  doz.,  75c  to  $1 ;  endive, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  horseradish,  lb.,  10 
to  12c ;  lettuce,  doz  heads,  30  to  40c ; 
Big  Boston,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  parsnips,  bskt,  60  to  75c ;  pep¬ 
pers,  bskt.,  75c ;  green,  bskt,  40  to  50c ; 
potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  pumpkins, 
large,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  small,  doz.,  50 
to  90c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c ; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  squash,  Hub¬ 
bard,  lb.,  1  to  2c ;  tomatoes,  h.li.,  pk., 
$3 ;  green,  bskt.,  20  to  25c ;  turnips,  bskt, 
40  to  50c ;  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bch,  40c. 

Fruit.  —  Apples,  Duchess,  Alexander, 
Gravenstein,  Greening,  Fall  Pippins,  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ; 
Snow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Pound  Sweets, 
Strawberry,  Wealthy,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
crabapples,  bskt,  50  to  75c ;  grapes,  Con¬ 
cord,  Brighton,  14-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  60c ; 
Concords,  ton,  $38  to  $40;  Niagara,  14- 
qt.  bskt,  65  to  75c ;  peaches,  Elberta, 
bskt.,  35  to  40c ;  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  pears, 
Duchess,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Seekels,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  Sheldon,  bu.,  $2 ;  prunes, 
French,  bskt.,  65  to  75c ;  German,  bskt., 
40  to  50c ;  quinces,  bskt.,  75c. 

Live  Poultx-y. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
26c ;  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  roosters,  lb., 
25  to  26c ;  ducks,  lb.,  32  to  34c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.  • —  Eggs,  doz.,  in 
crates,  60  to  65c ;  doz.,  65  to  75c ;  butter, 
country,  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted, 
lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Hoixey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Sti'ained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c 
to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50  to 
$5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Nxxts  (Domestic). — Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$2 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2 ;  walnuts, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  heavy  rains,  a  welcome  touch  of 
Indian  Sxxmmer  and  then  the  blizzards 
coming.  Peaches  gone,  only  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Honey  Dew  melons  left. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 


steady ;  creamery,  40  to  54c ;  dairy,  40  to 
41c ;  storage,  39  to  40c.  Cheese,  quiet ; 
daisies,  flats,  longhorns,  old,  27  to  38c ; 
Limburger,  block  Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs, 
quiet ;  hennery,  53  to  65c ;  State  and 
western  candled,  42  to  52c ;  stoi-age,  40 
to  43c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  tur¬ 
keys,  40  to  50c ;  fowls,  23  to  33c ;  spriixg- 
ers,  30  to  33c ;  old  x'oostei's,  20  to  21c ; 
ducks,  29  to  35c ;  geese,  23  to  25c.  Live 
poultry,  slow ;  turkeys,  40  to  45c ;  fowls, 
15  to  26c ;  chickens,  21  to  25c ;  ducks, 
25  to  27c;  geese,  20  to  23c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  big  sup¬ 
ply  ;  Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Alex¬ 
ander1,  Greening,  Wolf  River,  Twenty 
Ounce,  75c  to  $1 ;  Duchess,  85c  to  $1.25 ; 
Delicious,  $3  to  $3.50 ;  western,  box,  $1.75 
to  $2.  Potatoes,  steady ;  home-grown, 
bu.^  $1.65  to  $2;  150-lb.  sack,  $4.50  to 
$4.75 ;  sweets,  Jei'sey,  hamper,  $1  to 
$1.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Peax-s,  steady ; 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Duchess, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  sugar,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Plums, 
quiet;  Japanese,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  prunes, 
$1  to  $1.40.  Quinces,  slow ;  home-grown, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1.50.  Honey  Dew,  canta¬ 
loupes,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  cranberries, 
Cape  Cod,  box,  $3.75  to  $4 ;  grapes,  many 
California  sorts,  lug,  90c  to  $2 ;  Con- 
cord,  bu.,  65  to  75c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.75  to  $8;  marrow,  $7  to  $7.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $6  to  $6.50;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6. 
Onions,  steady ;  Ebenezei’,  bu.,  $1.35  to 
$1.50 :  Texas,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ; 
Spanish,  $1.90  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables,  steady ;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.50 ;  beets,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  35c ;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c ; 
carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ;  celex-y,  crate,  $1.25 
to  $1.60 ;  cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz.,  $2 
to  $2.50 ;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.50 ; 
endive, _crate,  75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  two-doz. 
box,  45  to  90c ;  Icebei'g,  crate,  75c  to 
$1.25  ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  50c ;  pep¬ 
pers,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.75 ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  40 
to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25  :  sqxxash,  yellow, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  green,  $1  to  $1.40 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  hothouse,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
yellow,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ;  watercress,  hamp¬ 
er,  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c ;  dark,  13  to  14c.  Maple  prod- 
ucts,  quiet ;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$26;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bi'an,  car 
lot,  $26.50 ;  middlings,  $27.50 ;  red-dog, 
$39 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent, 
$28.25 ;  oilmeal,  $44 ;  hominy,  $30.75 ; 
gluten,  $32.65  ;  oat  feed,  $7.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


November  11,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  November :  Class  1,  3-pei'- 
eent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.11,  plus  differentials ; 
Classes  2B  and  2C,  $2.36 ;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

Non-pool :  Flat  price  of  $3  per  100  lbs. 
for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210-mile 
zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  delivei'ed. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class 

1, 

$2.95 ; 

Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3, 

$2.10. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

0  $0.50% 

Extra,  92  scoi'e . 

.49%  47) 

.49% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  scoi-e. 

.42 

47) 

.49 

Seconds,  84  to  S7  score  .39 

@ 

.41 

Lower  grades 

.37 

@ 

.3S% 

Ladles  . 

@ 

.35 

Packing  stock  . 

.26 

@ 

.27% 

Centralized  . 

.39 

@ 

.44 

Renovated  . 

.36%  @ 

.37 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.52 

Extra  . 

.51 

Firsts  . 

.42%  @ 

.49  %2 

Seconds  . 

.41% 

CHEESE 

Flats,  fresh,  fancy . $0.24%  @$0.25 

Average  run . 22%  @  .23 % 

Young  America,  fresh..  .24  @  .24% 

Daisies,  single . 24  0)  .24% 


EGGS 


Nearby  hennery,  fancy  wh .  .  $0.78@$0.80 


Average  extras  .  .  .  . 

.76 

Extra  firsts  . 

.72 

Firsts  . 

.62 

Pullets . 

. 42  @ 

.48 

Pewees  . 

. 38  @ 

.40 

Pacific  Coast,  white  . 

.76 

Mixed  colors,  best  .  .  . 

. 66  @ 

.68 

Gathered,  best  . 

.58 

Common  to  good  .  .  .  . 

. 30  @ 

.45 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb.  .  . 
Chickens  .  .  . 
Roosters  . . . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Tanxe  rabbits 


$0.24 0 $0.28 
.20  @  .25 

.18 

.200)  .28 
. 200)  .29 

.23  @  .25 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  best  . 
Fair  to  good 

Bi’oilers . 

Roosters  . 

Turkeys,  young 
Old  stock  .  . 
Ducks  . 


$0.38  @$0.42 
.280}  .35 

.200)  .38 

.17(0)  .23 

.45(0)  .50 

.30(17)  .40 

.27  @  .31 


Geese  . 

Squabs,  white,  lb, 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 


•30  @  .33 

•50  @  .80 

2.50@  3.00 
l-25@  1.50 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice . $0.20@$0.2l 

Good  to  prime . 15@ 

Clllls  . 10@  .13 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

FRUIT 


$7.00  @,$9.35 
5.50 @  6.25 
2.50@  6.00 
15.00@16.00 
8.50  @10.00 
10.00  @14.00 
5.00 @  6.50 
13.00@14.75 


Apple  market  very  slow,  particularly 
on  lower  grades.  Grape  market  easy  on 
eastern  stock.  Large  quantities  of  juice 
grapes  fi’om  the  V  est  have  been  arriving 
here.  Around  1,000  cars  per  week  have 
been  sold  at  auction  for  several  weeks 
mainly  in  the  yards  at  Kearney  and  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  season  there  will  be  only  three  auc¬ 
tions  per  week  of  these  grapes — Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  There  are  about 
300  cars  for  sale  on  the  day  this  is  writ¬ 
ten.  Quality  runs  from  sound  to  very 
poor. 


Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh.. 

Greening  . 

Wealthy  . 

Wolf  River . 

Gravenstein  . 

Twenty-ounce  . 

Mixed  kinds . 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

Fall  Pippins,  bbl.  .  .  . 

McIntosh,  bbl . 

Greening,  bbl . 

Peai’s,  bu . 

Bbl . 

Quinces,  bu . 

Plums,  4-qt.  bskt . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 

Oranges,  California,  box 


$1.00@$2.25 
.75  @  1.50 
•50@  1.25 
.50  @  1.00 
.50  @  1.00 
.50  @  .90 

.50  @  1.00 
2.00 @  3.50 
1.75@  3.25 
3.00  @  9.00 
1.50  @  4.00 
1.00 @  3.50 
2.00  @10.00 
.50  @  1.75 
.20  @  .25 

2.75  @  4.75 
.35  @  .50 

5.25@10.75 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $3.00@$4.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 18.00  @25.00 

Carrots,  100  bchs  .  2.00 @  3.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 50@  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.50  @  4.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  3.00@  6.00 

Garlic,  100  lbs .  5.00 @  6.00 

Horseradish,  bbl .  6.00@  8.00 

Kale,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50@  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 2547  1.00 

Western,  Icebei'g,  crate...  1.25@  2.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50@  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25 @  .45 

Okra,  bu . 4.0047)  8.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.5047)  2.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50  @  1.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  3.00  @  3.50 

Peas,  bu .  3.5047  6.50 

Peppers,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . .  .754/  1.25 

Romaine,  bu . 50  @  1.25 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Squash,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Hubbard,  bbl .  2.0047)  2.75 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  5.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  .  .  .  2.50@  5.50 

Turnips,  white,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Rutabaga,  150  lbs . 1.25 @  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50 @  3.00 


POTATOES 

Long  Island.  ISO  lbs . $5.75@$6.00 

150-lb.  sack .  5.004?)  5.25 

Maine,  150-lb.  sack .  4.00@  4.75 

State,  150-lb.  sack .  4.00 @  4.25 

Canada,  180  lbs .  4.7547)  5.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 60@  1.75 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $27.00@28.00 

No.  2  .  25.00 @26.00 

No.  3 .  21. 00  @24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00@26.00 

Straw,  rye  .  23.00  @24.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.58 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.57 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1.65% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 86% 

No.  3  yellow  . 85 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 53 

Rye  .  1.05% 

Barley  . 83 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt.  . . . 15 

Gi'ade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Ci'eam,  heavy,  %  j)t . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.56@  .57 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85  @  .90 

Gathered . 45  @  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40@  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40 @  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  @  .60 

Potatoes,  lb . 04@  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Onions,  lb . 03 @  .05 

Lettuce,  head . 05@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 
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Your  Son 


Write  today  for  a 
free  book  on  his  fu¬ 
ture,  a  book  that 
your  son  should  have 
— a  book  that  you’ll 
read  with  interest, 
too. 

It  tells  of  one  of  the  richest  farm  lands 
in  the  country,  the  productive  soil  of  the 
famous  Piedmont  Section  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Here  the  big  plantations  are  being 
broken  up  into  small  farms — abundant 
land  that  is  now  growing  all  kinds  of 
crops.  Land  that  is  cheap,  one  and  two- 
horse  farms  at  half  the  price  of  farms  in 
the  North — and  purchaseable  on  easy 
terms. 

Ten  years  from  now  your  son — or  your¬ 
self — will  be  thankful  at  having  sent  for 
the  book,  or  you  will  regret  having  passed 
up  the  opportunity.  Farmers  who  have 
come  to  Spartanburg  County  are  prosper¬ 
ing.  They  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
pioneer’s  opportunity  in  a  settled  country 
— and  they  are  winning  I 

Get  this  book  for  that  son  of  yours 
who  is  just  starting  out  on  his  own.  A 
postcard  mailed  today  will  bring  it — 
free! 

Farm  Bureau 

Montgomery  Building  -  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Spartanburg  County 


OP  prices 

«*o»Geo.l. 


cw  York's  Largest 

RAM  FUR 

MERCHANT 


UOR  bigger  prices,  quicker  payments,  square  deal 
and  liberal  assortment,  ship  your  raw  furs  to 
Geo.  I.  Fox  Inc.,  in  New  York  where  90%  of  all 
furs  are  marketed.  We  charge  no  commission.  We 
pay  or  refund  all  shipping  charges.  We  keep  you 
correctly  posted  on  the  latest  fur  prices.  Send  y 
id  s 


_ _ _ your 

name  and  address  at  once  for  the  FOX-New  York 
Guaranteed  Fur  Price  List  and  FREE  Shipping  Tags, 
and  get  New  York  Market  Quotations. 

GEORGE  I.  FOX,  Inc. 

232  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


HO 


oo 

Down 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England, 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  riymenli 

er  in  four  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  nrices  and  catalog — get  my  XA 
19JJB  introductory  offer,  o— \  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

_ use 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  Sl 


Cenlerrille,  Iowa 


KELLY-DUPLEX  and^ 


Grinder 


Grinds  ear  com,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  ear  corn  on  cob, 
with  or  without  husks,  all 
kinds  of  grain,  separately 
or  mixed,  corn  fodder, 

_  sheaf  oats,  soy  beans,  pea 

vine  hay,  velvet  Deans,  kaffir  corn  and  milo  maize  in  the 
head.  May  be  used  as  a  cutter  only,  as  a  grinder  only 
for  all  kinds  of  grain,  or  it  may  be  used  in  combination 


FULLY  GUARANTEED 

A  double  set  of  plates  accounts  for  Its  large  capacity. 
For  easy  running  and  uniform  grinding,  the  Kelly-Duplex 
can’t  be  beat.  Costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind.  A 
perfect  Farm  or  Ranch  Mill  specially  adapted  to  the 
average  Tractor  or  equal  power.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  320  Springfield.  Ohio 


1927  BEEMAN 
IMPROVED 
MODELS 


WORLD’S 

PIONEER 

Small  Tractors 

Buy  the  original.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Plows — 
harrows — cultivates. 
Belt  work  to  4  h.  p. 

Catalog  Frte 

_  NEW  BEEMAN 
V';  TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  5th  St.N.K. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MlNN. 


Developing  the  Elberta 
Peach  Family 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
at  New  Brunswick  has  scientifically  pro¬ 
duced  an  Elberta  peach  which  ripens  as 
early  as  Carman.  This  has  been  done  by 
crossing  Greensboro  on  Elberta.  This 
gave  a  group  of  white  seedlings.  Then 
a  second  generation  was  produced  which 
seedling  gave  the  yellow  color  of  El¬ 
berta.  As  we  know,  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  has  worked  to  se¬ 
cure  a  group  of  seedlings  of  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apple  which  will  retain  the  high 
flavor  and  color  of  that  variety  and  still 
give  a  difference  in  ripening  which  will 
carry  the  fruit  from  early  to  late.  The 
Cortland  is  one  of  this  group.  In  New 
Jersey  the  evident  intention  is  to  attempt 
somewhat  similar  work  with  the  Elberta 
peach.  That  is,  they  hope  to  develop  a 
group  of  seedlings  which  will  run  from 
early  to  late,  and  all  retain  the  color  and 
strong  character  of  the  Elberta.  This  is 
being  done  successfully.  The  first  appar¬ 
ent  need  was  a  good  yellow  peach  to  take 
the  place  of  Carman  or  Hiley.  The  new 
seedling  called  Golden  Jubilee  promises 
to  do  this.  The  New  Jersey  Station  does 
not  engage  in  the  commercial  nursery 
business.  It  is  doing  this  work  in  order 
to  help  the  peach  growers  of  the  State. 
Buds  are  given  freely  to  New  Jersey 
nurserymen  and  a  distribution  will  be 
made  to  residents  of  that  State.  Those 
Jerseymen  who  would  like  to  try  some  of 
these  new  seedlings  may  write  to  Prof. 
M.  A.  Blake  at  New  Brunswick.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  production  of  these  seedlings 
Prof.  Blake  says : 

The  process  of  producing  Golden  Jubi¬ 
lee  is  not  as  simple  as  some  might 
imagine,  since  by  crossing  a  yellow  peach 
on  a  white  the  seedlings  all  produce 
white  fruit  for  the  first  generation.  An¬ 
other  difficulty  is  that  the  seeds  of 
peaches  that  ripen  before  Carman  will 
seldom  germinate.  To  secure  this  early 
Elberta  we,  therefore,  had  to  first  cross 
Greensboro  on  Elberta,  which  gave  us  all 
white  seedlings,  and  then  to  produce  a 
second  generation  seedling  where  the  re¬ 
cessive  yellow  color  of  Elberta  was  ob¬ 
tained. 

Although  the  first  seedlings  we  secured 
from  crosses,  when  we  knew  little  about 
how  the  characters  Avould  behave,  are  far 
superior  to  older  varieties,  we  have  at 
least  a  dozen  seedlings  which  fruited  for 
the  first  time  this  year  that  are  fully  as 
superior  to  seedlings  that  were  produced 
at  first.  In  other  words,  we  will  have  a 
set  of  seedlings  to  send  out  in  the  next 
two  years  that  will  be  far  superior  to 
any  listed  in  the  enclosed  circular,  with 
the  exception  of  Golden  Jubilee. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles 
upon  the  Hope  Farm  peach  and  will  plan 
to  secure  a  few  so  that  we  may  watch 
its  development  upon  our  own  grounds. 
There  is  a  need  for  a  good  late  peach 
ripening  after  Elberta.  When  we  first 
began  trying  to  develop  better  peach  va¬ 
rieties  it  appeared  that  the  need  first 
would  be  for  peaches  to  replace  Carman. 
Hiley,  etc.,  so  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
seedlings  ripen  befor-  Elberta.  We  have 
some  seedlings  from  crosses  in  recent 
years  which  should  produce  fruit  later 
than  Elberta,  but  these  have  not  yet 
fruited.  M.  a.  blake. 


Culture  of  Broccoli 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
culture  and  description  of  broccoli,  (Ital¬ 
ian  “greens”)?  We  bought  some  seed 
which  we  were  told  to  sow  in  rows  much 
the  same  as  turnips  (rather  thinly)  and 
would  grow  a  large  long  leaf  which  could 
be  used  as  “greens”  or  cut  and  bunch 
stalks  like  asparagus.  I  think  we  got 
ours  too  thick,  but  the  leaves  look  exactly 
like  young  turnip  leaves.  I  wonder  if 
we  have  been  swindled  or  if  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  use  it  too  soon.  It  looks  and 
tastes  much  like  “mustard  greens.” 

New  Castle,  Del.  A.  H. 

I  am  afraid  that  A.  H.  lias  planted 
something  besides  broccoli,  for  the  de¬ 
scription  given  does  not  correspond  with 
the  vegetable.  Broccoli  is  similar  to 
cauliflower  and  the  heads  are  eaten,  not 
the  leaves.  Its  culture  is  the  same  as 
cabbage.  It  does  best  in  cool  moist  soil. 
It  does  not  head  well  in  hot  weather, 
therefore  for  eai’ly  broccoli  the  seed  must 
be  sown  in  the  hotbed  in  February  or 
March,  and  after  the  plants  are  hardened 
off,  transplanted  in  open  ground  2%  ft. 
apart  in  rows  and  rows  3  ft.  apart.  For 
Fall  broccoli  the  seed  should  be  sown 
May  15  and  transplanted  the  last  of 
June  or  first  week  in  July.  White  Cape 
is  the  best  variety,  and  one  ounce  of  seed 
will  produce  about  2,000  plants. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


That  Margin 
of  Extra  Service 

puts  money  back  into  your  pocket 


WARMTH  and  comfort 
in  generous  measure, 
but  Long  service  above  all! 

That  extra  wear  which  Good¬ 
rich  skill  and  experience  have 
built  into  Goodrich  Hi- Press 
Rubber  Footwear  means  that 
many  a  dollar  stays  right  in 
your  pocket  that  otherwise 
would  be  paid  out  on  your 
year’s  footwear  bills. 

You  are  comfort  ahead  and 
you  are  money  ahead  when 
you  insist  upon  Hi-Press,  as 
tough  and  wear  resisting  as 
a  Goodrich  Silvertown  Tire. 


Ask  Your  Shoe  Dealer 


Goodrich 

HI-PRESS 


I 

\ 
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“Now  let  me  give  you  another  helping 
of  these  baked  beans.  You  have  had  only 
three  helps  thus  far.  There  are  plenty 
more  in  the  beanpot  out.dde.  Remember 
that  these  beans  are  not  the  artificial 
product  prepared  in  some  factory.  They 
represent  the  original  thing — cooked  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  cooked  them  in  old  Pilgrim 
days,  when  the  preparation  of  baked 
beans  for  Saturday  night  was  a  sort  of 
religious  rite.  Come,  pass  back  your 
plate  once  more  and  pay  pleasant  rever¬ 
ence  to  the  founders  of  the  republic !” 

I  think  1  had  our  guest  going.  I  am 
sure  he  wanted  more  beans.  His  hand 
reached  for  his  plate,  when  the  presid¬ 
ing  member  of  our  family  across  the  table 
from  me  interfered. 

“Now  we  will  have  no  further  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  your  salesmanship.  Please  re¬ 
member  that  we  are  not  all  bean  worship¬ 
pers.” 

I  think  our  friend  was  a  little  disap¬ 
pointed,  but  good  family  discipline  means 
prompt  obedience  to  those  in  authority. 
YYt  a  good  salesman  should  always,  carry 
an  assortment  of  arrows  in  his  quiver. 

“Well,  the  beans  will  be  even  finer 
when  they  are  warmed  up.  but  what  about 
this  cold  meat?  This  pot  cheese  is  fine 
or  (but  here  there  came  a  warning  sign 
from  across  the  table)  surely  these  baked 
apples  will  prove  a  temptation.  They  are 
Baldwins  grown  on  that  rocky  ledge  on 
our  lower  farm.  You  know  the  old  say¬ 
ing  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter  the 
meat !” 

Here,  it  seems,  I  struck  a  salable  arti¬ 
cle,  agreeable  to  all.  You  know  how  peo¬ 
ple  act  when  something  they  like  comes 
within  reach !  They  clear  their  throat, 
smile  and  pass  their  plate  with  what  is 
clearly  a  struggle  between  alacrity  and 
dignity.  Who  can  blame  him?  These 
big  red-cheeked  apples  grew  on  trees 
which  held  a  perilous  footing  in  the  thin 
rind  of  soil  covering  the  ledge  of  red  rock 
on  our  lower  farm.  In  order  to  retain 
their  place  they  had  to  dig  their  toes 
down  into  the  rock  at  every  little  crack 
or  crevice.  These  big  pampered  trees 
that  grow  lazily  in  deep  rich  soil  do  not 
put  the  quality  and  flavor  into  their  fruit 
such  as  we  find  in  the  apples  grown  on 
these  trees  that  must  dig  into  the  very 
rock  for  support.  At  any  rate  these 
sound  apples  had  the  core  taken  out,  a 
little  sugar  put  into  the  hole,  a  bit  of 
nutmeg  sifted  over  them  and  then  slowly 
baked  in  a  pan  containing  a  little  water ! 
Take  one  of  these  apples  with  some  of 
that  thick  Jersey  cream  and  no  wonder 
you  can  dispose  of  them  where  baked 
beans  would  go  slowly.  You  see  all  the 
world  likes  a  baked  apple,  w'  'le  one  must 
carry  a  little  New  England  blood  in 
order  to  make  this  plebeian  dish  seem  like 
angel  food !  Our  friend  consumed  baked 
apples — not  all  he  wanted,  but  all  that 
he  felt  it  was  polite  to  eat  under  the  eye 
of  our  household  censor.  Then  I  was 
tempted  to  mention  the  pumpkin  pie  that 
I  had  seen  Ma  preparing  during  the  after¬ 
noon.  She  was  in  the.  kitchen  walking 
between  the  stove  and  the  table  to  consult 
the  magazine  spread  open  to  put  the 
recipe  in  plain  sight.  It  was  a  serious 
matter,  this  blending  of  pumpkin,  milk, 
sugar,  eggs,  butter  and  flour.  It  involved 
chemistry  and  mechanics — one  of  those 
occasions  where  a  man  will  do  well  to 
keep  away  from  the  kitchen.  Some  40 
years  ago  I  watched  a  slip  of  a  girl  wralk 
about  a  southern  kitchen  making  a  batch 
of  biscuits.  There  was  a  little  flour  on 
her  nose  and  the  heat  from  the  oven  had 
flushed  her  face.  Honestly  those  bis¬ 
cuits  were  the  product  of  an  apprentice, 
but  at  the  time  I  praised  them  as  per¬ 
fection.  I  knew  that  pumpkin  pie  must 
be  good,  but  the  lady  wished  to  spring  it 
on  us  for  tomorrow’s  dinner,  so  I  let  it  go. 

*  *  ❖  ❖  ❖ 

After  it  was  all  over  and  the  dishes 
were  washed  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  be¬ 
fore  our  open  fire  and  consider  things. 
We  have  been  picking  the  last  of  the  Del¬ 
aware  Red  Winter  apples.  I  never  plant¬ 
ed  these  trees,  and  would  not  plant  an¬ 
other,  but  they  are  here  and  we  make  the 
best  of  it.  The  variety  has  a  brilliant 
red  color,  it  is  good  size  and  has  a  pleas¬ 
ant  flavor,  milder  than  Baldwin.  It  will 
keep  through  the  Winter  like  potatoes, 
and  the  fruit  hangs  to  the  tree  like  the 
barnacles  on  an  old  ship.  There  is  little 
fruit  left  on  the  trees  now  except  the 
Ben  Davis.  Twenty-four  years  ago  old 
Ben  sold  well  in  our  markets.  It  ranked 
as  a  profitable  variety.  There  is  an  or¬ 
chard  not  far  from  here  where,  some 
years  ago,  good  Baldwin  trees  were  top- 
worked  to  Ben  Davis.  At  that  time  the 
apples  were  held  until  February,  when 
they  would  bring  a  fair  price  since  the 
market  was  bare  of  fruit.  Now  storage 
and  transportation  have  been  so  wonder¬ 
fully  developed  that  you  can  buy  the 
finest  of  apples  any  day  in  the  year. 
That  puts  Ben  Davis  out  of  business  ex¬ 
cept  with  the  few  remaining  people  who 
say  they  prefer  “meat”  to  juice.  They 
surely  get  it  when  they  eat  old  Ben.  We 
may  be  able  this  year,  to  sell  the  best  of 
our  Ben  Davis  at  $1.50  a  barrel.  The 
rest  will  go  for  cider — shaken  off  the 
trees.  Just  now  our  markets  are  jammed 
full  of  fruit,  and  prices  are  ridiculously 
low.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out  the  total 
crop  throughout  the  country  is  not  ab¬ 
normally  large,  but  in  some  way  the  idea 


has  been  forced  into  the  mind  of  both 
growers  and  buyers  that  there  are  more 
apples  in  the  country  than  ever  before. 
Thus  the  growers  are  rushing  to  sell  all 
they  can  at  any  price,  while  buyers  are 
not  taking  advantage  of  the  figures.  In 
many  cases  this  is  due  to  the  retailers, 
who  seem  to  be  holding  up  the  public  by 
demanding  short  crop  prices. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Coming  back  from  the  orchard  with  a 
load  of  fruit  today  we  happened  to  see 
a  small  tree  at  one  side  with  one  limb 
covered  with  great  red  apples.  The  tree 
stands  around  a  group  of  Wealthy  and 
Ben  Davis,  and  only  one  limb  or  branch 
has  any  fruit  this  year.  This  fruit  is 
remarkable  for  size  and  dark  color.  I 
have  rarely  seen  anything  more  beautiful. 
The  tree  is  small  in  size,  and  seems  to  be 
a  Baldwin,  yet  these  big  red  apples  are  of 
somewhat  different  shape,  and  of  higher 
color  than  our  ordinary  Baldwin  fruit.  I 
am  almost  ready  to  believe  that  this  little 
tree,  fighting  for  its  very  life  in  the  thin 
soil  above  the  red  rock,  has  thrown  out 
what  is  called  a  bud  sport,  thus  produc¬ 
ing  an  improved  Baldwin,  or  perhaps 
an  apple  which  may  be  classed  as  a  new 
variety.  This  is  something  to  be  watched. 
Such  things  have  happened  before 
through  the  strange  methods  which  na¬ 
ture  often  employs  in  her  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  vegetation.  There  are  mysteries 
all  about  us  which  wise  men  can  never 
fully  interpret.  Some  years  ago  a  band 
of  hunters  and  explorers  in  Mexico,  while 
climbing  over  a  steep  mountain,  came  up¬ 
on  the  ruins  of  a  good-sized  boat  or  ship. 
The  timbers  had  largely  rotted  away ;  the 


ironwork  was  rusted,  yet  the  outlines  of 
the  ship  were  evident.  How  did  it  ever 
come  to  that  high  mountain?  The  In¬ 
dians  regarded  it  with  superstitious  fear. 
The  white  men  could  only  conjecture  that 
years  ago  this  land  must  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  water,  so  that  the  ship  floated 
in  and  was  left  high  and  dry  when  the 
water  receded.  Then  a  man  well  posted 
in  history  recalled  the  way  Cortez,  the 
Spanish  conqueror,  finally  captured  the 
city  of  Mexico.  Cortez  was  driven  out  of 
the  city  by  the  Mexicans.  He  made  his 
way  to  the  coast,  refitted  and  came  back. 
Instead  of  attacking  the  city  directly  he 
stopped  some  miles  away  and  put  his  car¬ 
penters  at  work  making  a  number  of 
large  boats.  They  were  made  in  sections, 
easily  taken  apart  or  put  together.  When 
all  was  ready  thousands  of  slaves  wei’e 
forced  to  take  up  these  boat  sections  and 
carry  them  directly  over  the  mountains. 
They  were  launched  upon  the  lake  and 
employed  to  capture  the  city.  One  can 
imagine  these  toili  'g  slaves  under  the 
lash,  carrying  their  heavy  burdens  up  the 
steep  mountains.  What  these  hunters 
found  was  one  of  these  abandoned  ships. 
This  method  of  attack  was  not  original 
with  Cortez.  Much  the  same  plan  was 
used  by  Mohammed  in  his  attack  upon 
Constantinople  in  1453.  He  built  boats, 
carried  them  over  a  mound  or  hill,  and 
launched  them  where  they  could  be  used 
against  the  city. 

***** 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  farm¬ 
ing  in  Northern  New  Jersey?  Well,  when 
one  has  eaten  baked  beans  and  baked  ap¬ 
ples  to  the  limit,  after  a  day’s  work  in  the 
open  air,  his  mind  is  dominated  by 
philosophy  rather  than  fear.  I  can  see 
as  clearly  as  anyone  what  is  happening 
to  farming  on  these  hills,  and  I  think  I 
see  the  future.  This  land  will  finally 
come  to  producing  the  product  that  is 
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best  suited  to  it.  Man  may  struggle 
against  destiny  for  a  while,  but  sooner 
or  later  the  farm  will  find  its  place  some¬ 
what  between  a  complete  relapse  to  na- 
ture  and  the  foundation  of  a  skyscraper. 
I'  think  those  who  are  best  able  to  in¬ 
terpret  history  and  make  use  of  it  will 
be  best  prepared  to  meet  the  changes. 
Cortez  knew  what  Mohammed  did  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  History  gave  him  the  fact, 
and  he  modified  it  to  suit  conditions  in 
Mexico.  The  Mexicans  had  nothing  of 
the  sort  in  their  history,  and  could  not 
meet  the  fact  intelligently.  And  here  is 
another  fact  to  consider.  Prescott  tells 
how  the  Spanish  ran  short  of  gunpowder. 
They  had  to  manufacture  a  supply  of 
crude  material.  The  old  black  powder 
was  made  of  saltoeter  or  niter,  sulphur 
and  charcoal.  Perhaps  a  fair  proportion 
would  be  75  parts  of  niter,  12  of  sulphur 
and  13  of  cliai-coal.  It  was  easy  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  charcoal.  The  saltpeter  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  black  soil  and  manure  piles, 
but  where  could  the  powder-makers  ob¬ 
tain  sulphur?  Prescott  tells  how  one  of 
the  Spanish  soldiers  permitted  himself  to 
be  let  down  on  a  rope  into  the  crater  of 
a  smoking  volcano.  Here  he  hung  over 
what  he  called  “the  smouldering  fix-es  of 
hell”  and  chipped  sulphur  off  the  volcano 
sides.  In  this  way  gunpowder  to  blow 
the  Mexicans  out  of  their  city  was  manu¬ 
factured.  As  I  see  it,  the  strange  thing 
about  all  this  is  that  these  Spaniards, 
through  their  superior  knowledge,  chiefly 
of  history,  were  able  to  find,  right  in  the 
Mexican  soil  these  three  simple  elements 
which,  once  combined,  blew  the  ignorant 
Mexicans  off  their  own  property.  We  are 
living  in  a  wild  and  restless  age,  though 
on  the  surface  it  seems  happy  and  gay 
enough.  The  world  is  rapidly  changing 
from  steam  to  electric  power.  Steam 
grouped  population  ai-ound  the  steam 
plant.  Electricity  would  scatter  popula¬ 
tion  if  it  were  unrestricted,  but  great  capi- 
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The  McCormick-Deering  P  &  O 
Little  Genius  3 -furrow  plow  is 
shown  here  pulled  by  the  sturdy 
4-cylinder  McCormick-Deering 
15-30  Tractor.  The  little  Genius 
is  built  in  2,  3,  and  4 -furrow 
Sizes  for  tractors  of  various 
power  ratings. 
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McCormick-Deering— the 
mark  of  quality  manufacture 

THE  McCormick-Deering  dealer  in  your  community  offers  you 
tractors  and  tractor  plows  developed  by  one  builder  for  your 
satisfaction.  The  dealer,  who  is  expert  in  gauging  the  machine 
needs  of  his  community,  has  chosen  his  stocks  from  the  McCormick- 
Deering  line  with  your  soil,  crop,  and  climatic  conditions  closely  in 
mind.  If  you  are  interested  in  turning  your  soil  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time  and  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  man  labor,  we  urge 
you  to  study  the  McCormick-Deering  combination  of  power  and  plows. 

McCormick-Deering  Tractors  are  sturdy,  modern,  4-cylinder  units, 
built  in  three  types, — 10-20  h.  p.  and  15-30  h.  p.  regular  tractors, 
and  the  two-plow  Farmall  designed  for  planting  and  cultivating  row 
crops  in  addition  to  doing  all  regular  tractor  work.  All  three  embody 
the  same  basic  4-cylinder  engine  design  and  are  built  according  to 
Harvester  quality  standards  for  long  years  of  economical,  labor- 
saving  operation. 

McCormick-Deering  P  &  O  Tractor  Plows  —  moldboard  and  disk 
types — are  up-to-the-minute  in  every  detail.  Designed  to  plow  with 
minimum  power  and  to  operate  with  minimum  human  effort.  Power 
lifts,  accessible  levers,  quick  adjustments,  easily  removable  shares, 
etc.,  are  features. 

Ask  the  local  dealer  for  specific  information  on  tractors  and  plows 
for  your  requirements. 

International  Harvester  Company 
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For  more  years  than  mo9t  of  us  can 
remember,  the  name  P  &  O  has  meant 
absolute  plowing  satisfaction. Today, 
the  McCormick-Deering  line  of  tractor 
plows  bearing  this  name  upholds  the 
P  &  O  tradition  with  incomparable 
tractor  moldboard  and  disk  plow9 
for  open  field,  orchard  and  vineyard 
use.  Built  by  the  makers  of  the  famous 
4-cylinder  McCormick-Deering  Trac¬ 
tors  for  every  kind  of  soil  and  power. 
Also,  a  complete  line  of  horse-drawn 
gangs,  sulkies,  and  walking  plows. 
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606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick-Deering 
4-cylinder  FARMALL 

The  new  all-purpose  tractor  for  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultivating  corn,  cotton,  and 
other  row  crops.  Leads  the  way  to 
real  horseless  farming. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 

TRACTORS  and  V&O  PLOWS 


Jht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Hi  is  invested  in  the  steam  plants,  and 
naturally  the  peopD  who  have  built  up 
khe  towns  and  cities  around  these  steam 
plants  do  not  want  these  towns  scattered. 
Inevitably  they  must  be,  and  the  efforts 
to  readjust  business  will  bring  loss  and 
trouble  to  many.  In  the  final  adjustment 
every  farm  and  every  farming  section 
will  find  its  place.  There  is  a  cruel  law 
of  final  adjustment  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  Many  of  our  eastern  farms  will  go 
back  into  the  forest.  That  is  where  they 
belong.  Others  will  be  forced  into  new 
crops  and  methods,  and  will  be  all  the 
more  profitable  for  it.  Suppose,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  European  corn  borer 
makes  its  way  into  the  corn  belt  of  the 
Middle  West  and  finds  conditions  con¬ 
genial.  This  insect  would  master  man 
in  its  battle  for  the  corn  crop.  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  the  increase  of  insect 
pests  drive  fruit  growing  away  from 
some  of  the  present  fruit  sections  so  that 
entirely  clean  localities  must  be  found. 
We  must  take  care  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  do  not  come  silently  upon  us  with 
their  superior  knowledge  and  take  us  un¬ 
aware.  One  reason  why  I  stand  so  strenu¬ 
ously  for  the  country  schools  is  because 
I  do  not  think  the  schools  under  town  in¬ 
fluences  can  teach  the  things  which  our 
farmers  need  to  protect  themselves.  We 
must  know  how  to  make  our  own  gun¬ 
powder  and  how  to  build  and  carry  our 
own  boats.  Well,  let's  have  another 
baked  apple  !  That’s  one  thing  that  be¬ 
longs  to  us  still.  H.  w.  c. 

Death  from  Poisonous 
Mushrooms 

Quite  a  few  persons  lose  their  lives 
every  year  from  eating  what  they  think 
are  edible  mushrooms  when  a  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  poisonous  varieties  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  picking  and  eating  of  them.  A 
man  has  been  coming  to  Patcliogue  every 
year  and  has  gathered  what  he  thought 
were  edible  mushrooms.  This  year  he 
and  his  dog  died  from  the  effect  of  eat¬ 
ing  mushrooms  gathered  in  the  woods, 
and  other  members  of  his  family  were 
very  sick. 

Why  anyone  should  follow  the  tiger 
into  the  jungle  without  being  fortified  in 
advance  with  a  knowledge  of  the  dangers 
that  lurked  there  is  beyond  me.  I  do  not 
know  what  variety  of  mushroom  the  man 
ate,  but  I  assume  that  it  was  the  deadly 
Amanita,  for  the  poison  of  which  there  is 
no  known  antidote.  Amanita  phalloides, 
one  of  the  most  deadly,  and  Agaricus 
eampestris,  the  common  lawn  mushroom, 
resemble  each  other  very  closely  in  the 
button  stage  when  they  first  come  through 
the  soil,  and  one  not  familiar  with  their 
color  and  construction  would  not  see  any 
difference  in  them.  Under  the  cup-shaped 
cap  of  the  lawn  mushroom  is  a  film  com¬ 
pletely  hiding  the  underside  of  the  cap. 
If  the  film  is  removed  the  gills  on  the  un¬ 
derside  of  the  cap  are  a  delicate  pink, 
turning  to  brown  with  age.  The  stem 
is  about  the  same  size  to  the  bottom, 
where  it  is  liable  to  taper.  The  under¬ 
side  of  the  Amanita  is  inclosed  with  a 
film,  but  the  gills  are  white,  and  may 
change  to  a  bluish  color  with  age.  The 
lower  end  of  the  stem  is  inclosed  in  a 
death-cup,  fitting  it  loosely,  the  whole  al¬ 
most  double  the  size  of  the  stem.  In 
some  cases  the  death-cup  is  absent,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  other  varieties  of  the  Ama¬ 
nita  family. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  publishes  a  book  on  edible 
and  poisonous  mushrooms,  and  they  do 
not  advise  the  picking  of  mushrooms  by 
the  uneducated.  They  advise  avoiding 
all  mushrooms  with  white  gills,  and 
strictly  advise  avoiding  them  in  the  but¬ 
ton  stage.  History  tells  us  that  the 
Emperor  Claudius  Caesar  was  fed  with  a 
dish  of  mushrooms  seasoned  with  a  min¬ 
eral  poison.  His  wife  Agrippa  did  the 
seasoning.  It  seems  evident  that  there 
was  method  in  the  lady’s  madness,  or  that 
she  had  an  imperfect  or  perfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mushrooms  as  best  suited  her 
convenience.  I  eat  half  a  dozen  kinds  of 
mushroom,  and  I  am  the  livest  corpse  in 
this  county  of  my  age — 76. 

W.  J.  BAILEY. 


Control  of  Wireworms 

The  Summer  of  1626  we  plowed  under 
a  half-acre  plot  of  old  sod  land  that  had 
not  been  plowed  before  for  25  years  or 
more.  We  set  onion  sets  and  cauliflower 
plants  in  this  piece,  and  the  two  crops 
were  a  total  failure,  due  to  wireworms. 
What  could  be  done  to  exterminate  these 
worms,  to  make  ground  safe  for  next 
year’s  crop?  a.  c.  b. 

Middletown,  It.  I. 

Fall  plowing  and  cultivation,  combined 
with  suitable  crop  rotation,  will  control 
wireworms.  They  breed  in  sod,  and  un¬ 
der  such  conditions  their  presence  is  not 
noticed  because  the  earth  is  so  well  filled 
with  the  roots  on  which  they  feed.  They 
do  not  injure  clover  or  related  plants, 
usually,  so  it  is  wise  to  put  infested 
ground  into  some  legume  following  sod. 
As  they  are  slow  in  development,  re¬ 
quiring  two  years  or  more  as  la r vie,  many 
may  remain  even  the  second  year  after 
sod.  Late  Spring  cultivation  will  also 
expose  many  of  the  larvae.  They  cannot 
be  killed  by  insecticides,  as  any  applica¬ 
tion  strong  enough  to  kill  the  larvae  will 
destroy  plant  life.  Wireworms  are  the 
larvae  of  “click  beetles’’  or  “snapping 
beetles,”  and  are  especially  injurious  to 
corn  and  potatoes,  though  they  attack 
many  farm  and  garden  crops. 
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I  Want  to  Give  You 

This  New 
Engine  Book  FREE 


150,000  WITTE  Engines  in  World-Wide  Use 

I  want  everyone  interested  in  engines,  log  saws  or  pumping  outfits  to  send  for  my  beautiful  new  catalog  today.  I 
want  everyone  interested  in  LOWER  COSTS  FOlT FARM  I N G  to  write  me.  For  I  am  making  a  new  announcement 
covering  ENGINE  refinements  as  well  as  new  low  prices  and  easy  terms. 

150,000  Witte  engines,  1%  to  30  liorse-power  are  in  daily  use  the  world  over.  57  years  of  honest  service,  first 
hand  knowledge  of  farm  problems,  inventive  skill,  and  scientific  factory  management,  has  increased  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  WITTE  ENGINES  to  the  point  where  I  can  pass  on  great  savings  to  the  engine  user. 

Here  is  the  real  all  purpose  engine  with  a  lifetime  guarantee.  The  engine  with  fewer  parts,  so  simple  and  easy 
to  run,  that  it  is  practically  trouble  proof.  The  engine  with  many  exclusive  important  features.  The  engine  that 
makes  ALL  FARM  JOBS  cheap  and  easy.  And  now—  • 

Now  Anyone  Can 
Afford  a  WITTE 

I  sell  engines  all  over  the  world — Japan — Australia — Europe — America.  But  to 
the  Honest  American  farmer  I  give  preferential  treatment.  I  not  only  give 

him  LOW  WHOLESALE  PRICES  —  DIRECT  FROM  FAC-  _ 

TORY  on  this  ONE  PROFIT  engine — but  I  will  send  this  en¬ 
gine  for  a  reasonable  payment  down  and  the  balance  in  easy 
monthly  payments — NO  INTEREST.  I  virtually  say:  “Make 
vour  own  terms.”  Half  your  farm  work  could  be  eliminated  and 
your  profits  greatly  increased  by  POWER  farming.  I  will  prove 
this  by  putting  a  WITTE  ENGINE  suitable  to  your  particular 
needs  on  your  farm  and  let  it  PAY  FOR  ITSELF.  The  WITTE 
delivers  the  big  surplus  of  power  that  you  need  for  the  larger 
heavier  jobs  but  can  also  be  speeded  down  to  handle  small  jobs 
at  a  minimum  fuel  cost.  Easily  moved  from  place  to  place — the 
WITTE  answers  every  povter  need  on  the  place.  Louis  Knoclie 
says:  “I  didn’t  know  a  WITTE  could  show  me  such  a  profit. 

I  do  all  the  chores  easily  and  quickly  and  have  saved  the 
wages  of  several  hands  this  year.  The  engine  works  like  a 
charm  and  I  have  kept  it  going  steadily  ever  since  I  got  it.” 

I  Want  to  Give  You  This 
New  Engine  Book  FREE 


to  30  H. 


The  Best  All-Purpose 
Engine  Built  Today! 

1 —  Medium  light-weight,  yet  so  durable  that  the 
WITTE  is  sold  on  a  LIFETIME  guarantee. 

2 —  Valve-in-Head — the  standard  engine  design 
for  economy,  surplus  dependable  power. 

3 —  Throttling  governor — ever  steady  speed  with 
any  fuel. 

4 —  Burns  all  fuels — no  special  attachments  nec¬ 
essary. 

5 —  W  ICO-MAGNETO — The  perfect  high  tension 
ignition. 

6 —  Self-adjusting  carburetor — no  waste  fuel. 

7 —  Speed  and  Power  Regulator  makes  one  engine 
handle  many  jobs. 

S — Semi-steel  construction.  Square  protected  tank, 
removable  die  cast  bearings  and  many  other  re¬ 
finements. 


My  big  free  catalog  in  colors 
provements  and  new  sales  ter 
power  to  all  farm  problems, 
plete  engine  and  power  guide 
clianical  education  to  read 


tells  all  about  the  new  WITTE  hu¬ 
ms.  It  tells  about  the  application  of 
This  beautiful  book  is  the  most  com- 
ever  published.  It  is  really  a  me- 
this  book,  for  I  have  written  it 
after  a  lifetime  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  No  matter  if  you  have  my  old 
catalog — write  today.  Do  not  think 
of  buying  ANY  ENGINE  until  you 
have  got  all  these  facts.  Also  tells 
about  SAWING  OUTFITS  and 
PUMPERS.  Simply  send  name  to¬ 
day — no  cost — no  obligation. 

3  HOURS  SHIPPING  SERVICE 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1899  Witte  Building, 
1899  Empire  Building, 
1899  Witte  Building, 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY!  ! 


ED.  H.  WITTE, 

Witte  Engine  Works 

1899  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1899  Witte  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  at 
once  your  new  catalog. 


Name 


Address 


City  . state 

I  am  interested  in 


□  Engines  Q  Log  andTree  Saw  Q  pump  Gutfits  | 


with  the 

OSPRAYMO 

High  Pressure  Machines 


Form  a  fine  mist  which  stays 
on  the  foliage  and  makes  the  job 
effective.  Using  an  OSPRAYMO  means 
high  pressure  always.  OSPRAYMO 
sprayers  have  the  last  word  in  mechanical 
agitators,  with  two  stiff  adjustable  brushes 
working  automatically  in  cleaning  the  suction 
strainers.  No  clogged  pipes  or  nozzles.  Our  slogan  : 
A  sprayer  for  every  need — 
high  pressure  guaranteed 
Write  for  catalog.  Don't  buy  till  it  comes. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO. 

Dept.  2  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

45  years  at  Sprayer  building 
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fiijoy  a  Big  Powerful  Bgdio:30 DttpS  FVCC 

r  '  jA'illj  SEND  COUPON  FOR  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER! 


MIRACO 

RADIO 
GETS'EM 
FAR  &c 
CLEAR 


Send 

for 

Proof ! 


Model  (not  illus¬ 
trated)  also  of  •  _ 

fered  on  30 Days  ^WHOLESALE 
Free  Trial.  Enor¬ 
mous  demand  for 
Miraco  5’s  makes 
possible  hosts  of 
costly  new  refine¬ 
ments  and  im¬ 
provements  at 
lower  prices  than 
ever:  Genuine 

Bakelite  sloping  panels,  dials  beautifully  ■ 
finiahedin  walnut  to  match  cabinets;  Con- ■  - 

nect  E-Z  Battery  Cables;  features  ( too  1  NAME: 
numerous  to  mention]  of  high-priced  sets.  1  _ 

Send  Now  For  Latest  Literature  |  ADDRESb: 


NOTE:  This  otter  is  made  to  prospective  buyers 
by  famous  big  Radio  Corporation,  one  of  America  s 
oldest  reliable  manufacturers  of  fine  sets— seventh 
successful  year.  Many  satisfied  users  in  every 
state.  Postal  or  coupon  brings  testimony  of  near¬ 
by  users  and  proof  Miraco’s  outperform  sets  cost¬ 
ing  up  to  4  times  as  much.  Very  easy  to  operate 

BEAUTIFUL'  BIG  'POWERFUL 

•am*- 

W  Users  everywhere  report  it  gets  programs  Coast  to  Coast,  also  Can¬ 

ada,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  loud  and  clear  on  speaker;  outperforms  $100  to  $200  sets. 
Some  have  heard  Europe.  So.  America.  Don’t  confuse  it  with  small  cheap  sets. 
Unless  trial  proves  it  &OST  SELECTIVE,  CLEAREST  TONED  and  MOST 
POWERFUL  DISTANCE -GETTER  among  beautiful  big  5-tube  sets,  don’t  buy  it. 
Every  Miraco  comes  completely  assembled,  rigidly  tested  and  fully  guaranteed. 
Anr  Cartnrv  PrirAQ  You  II  n  to  14 1 


Our  Factory  Prices  Save  You  Up  to  y2! 
SEND  NO  MONEY!  ^cehorm™e? 

on  sets,  speakers,  tubes,  batteries  —  write  for  •  mm 

.AMAZING  OFFER.  Radio’s  most  marvelous  value  ~~  , 

in  a  big  FULLY  GUARANTEED  S-tube.  3-dial  set:  Retail  List 
I  MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION.  Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 
|  555 -H  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
!  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  literature,  AMAZING 
•  SPECIAL  OFFER,  testimony  of  users,  etc. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  llomel 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  ad vertisem  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  <  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


HERE  are  two  suggestions  for  work  in  Subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  in  New  York  State.  The  rural 
school  question  will  come  to  the  front  again  this 
Winter.  The  last  election  must  have  convinced  the 
leaders  that  farmers  are  restless  and  unsatisfied. 
Other  issues  obscured  the  school  discussion,  but  our 
figures  show  that  quietly  it  cut  a  large  figure  in  the 
result.  The  Grange,  as  the  most  direct  representa¬ 
tive  of  farmers,  will  be  looked  to  for  a  strong  and 
authoritative 'stand  on  the  school  question.  Our  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  each  Subordinate  Grange  bring  up  the 
question  of  the  Joiner  bill  or  its  principles,  debate  it 
fairly  and  take  a  firm  position  one  side  or  the  other. 
That  will  settle  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  Another 
thing  has  to  do  with  the  Winter’s  program  for  speak¬ 
ers.  We  suggest  that  the  members  of  the  Grange  at 
some  well-attended  meeting  vote  their  preference  for 
speakers.  Write  out  the  names  of  desired  speakers 
in  the  order  of  their  choice,  1,  2,  3  and  so  on.  That 
will  give  a  just  idea  of  the  speakers  most  in  demand, 
and  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  them.  That  is  the 
fairest  way  we  know  of  to  learn  what  speakers  are 
most  desired. 

* 

I  have  just  read  your  two  articles  on  pages  1326  and 
1328,  high  school  and  college  education.  Permit  my 
hearty  amen !  I  have  been  a  schoolmaster  since  1882, 
through  college,  studied  in  Germany  and  at  University 
of  Chicago,  taught  rux-al  school,  high  school,  principal 
high  school,  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  city  of.  50,- 
000,  twice  refused  a  college  professorship,  now  retired. 

I  know  my  profession.  High  school  education  for  all  is 
pure  “bunk.”  A  multitude  can  accomplish  nothing. 
The  same  is  true  of  college,  but  that  is  mostly  a  venture 
at  private  expense.  Society  will  come  to  our  position 
in  time.  Just  now  we  are  “mossbacks,”  and  it  is  also 
“good  politics”  to  talk  the  other  way. 

California.  GE0-  E-  dickson. 

This  educational  record  ought  to  justify  anyone 
in  presenting  an  opinion  about  schools.  The  trou¬ 
ble  with  most  of  the  educators  seems  to  be  that  they 
cannot  distinguish  between  a  fair  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  sacrilegious  rebellion.  What  we  claim  is 
that  the  usual  high  school  course  is  largely  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  fit  hoys  and  girls  for  college,  and  is  not  as  a 
rule  a  practical  preparation  for  the  life  of  ordinary 
labor  which  most  of  us  must  live.  Considering  the 
comparatively  few  high  school  graduates  who  will 
go  on  to  college  it  does  not  seem  to  us  a  fair  use  of 
public  money  to  handle  a  high  school  problem  as  it 
is  now  being  handled.  Either  the  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  our  high  schools  should  be  changed,  or  a  large 
share  of  the  money  spent  for  them  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  grades.  While  all  this  talk  about  a 
“high  school  education  for  everyone”  is  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  slogan  the  truth  is  that  thousands  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  are  being  made  lazy  and  inefficient  by  what  the 
average  high  school  gives  them.  Well  do  we  under¬ 
stand  what  is  commonly  thought  of  one  who  utters 
the  slightest  protest  against  the  working  of  our 
modern  system  of  education.  “Mossback”  is  a  very 
mild  name  for  him.  We  find,  however,  that  these 
epithets  usually  come  from  the  classes  of  people  who 
have  had  least  experience  in  practical  life.  Few  of 
us  can  live  on  mental  angel  cake.  We  have  to  earn 
our  bread  and  butter  before  we  eat  it. 

* 

AS  everyone  knows,  we  have  some  original  ideas 
about  advertising  nuts,  apples,  milk  and  other 
farm  products.  We  think  most  of  such  adieitising 
thus  far  has  been  a  little  too  “high-toned.”  It  has 
been  aimed  at  the  class  of  people  who  as  a  rule  do 
less  eating  than  common  folks.  The  hard  workers, 
the  rugged  people  who  are  not  so  dainty  in  their 
food  habits,  are  the  folks  who  will  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  food.  Our  suggestion  to  the  nut  men  is 
to  import  some  giant,  say  a  Newfoundland  fisherman, 
feed  him  on  nuts,  train  him  carefully,  and  let  him 
battle  for  the  heavyweight  championship.  The  rest 
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would  be  easy.  The  following  letter  shows  that 
something  of  this  sort  has  been  started  for  advertis¬ 
ing  milk : 

The  Brown  football  team  is  being  coached  by  Mr. 
D.  O.  McLaughry.  Part  of  Mr.  McLaugliry’s  system  is 
a  milk  diet,  and  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  furnishing 
Guernsey  milk  to  the  Brown  squad.  Each  member  of 
the  squad  drinks  at  least  a  pint  of  milk  a  day.  Brown 
has  had  a  most  successful  season  so  far,  winning  every 
one  of  their  games.  This  string  of  victories  includes 
the  defeat  of  Yale  by  a  score  of  7  to  0,  and  the  defeat 
of  Dartmouth  by  a  score  of  10  to  0.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  four  years  that  Dartmouth  has  been  held  score- 
less* 

You  know  that  a  football  game  requires  a  number  of 
substitute  men.  Players  are  taken  out  on  account  of 
injuries  or  replaced  when  fatigued  by  fresh  players. 
Brown  played  both  the  Yale  and  Dartmouth  games  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  a  single  substitute,  the  same  eleven  men 
continuing  entirely  through  both  games. 

This  is  an  All-American  record,  and  I  thought  it 
might  be  an  interesting  news  item  to  you  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  a  bottle  of  Guernsey  milk  a  day  is 
part  of  their  training  system.  H.  J.  flint. 

The  other  Tlay  this  sign  appeared  at  a  roadside 
stand : 

We  Have  It  Cold!  What? 

Liquid  Beefsteak — Some  Call  It  Milk 

The  proprietor  said  that  as  a  result  of  that  adver¬ 
tising  lie  was  selling  twice  as  much  milk  as  of  “pop.” 
“Liquid  beefsteak !”  That  is  a  good  name  for  milk. 
It  would  be  well  to  push  that  hard.  The  Brown  foot¬ 
ball  team  have  certainly  done  things  up  brown  on  the 
gridiron.  The  cow  makes  an  excellent  fullback  to 
defend  the  goal.  She  caught  the  Yale  bulldog  on 
her  horns  and  tossed  him  out  of  the  field — and  then 
went  quietly  to  eating  grass. 

* 

FOR  some  years  now  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
been  fighting  the  mosquitoes.  That  State  has 
great  tracts  of  undrained  marsh  land,  and  many  in¬ 
terior  swamps  and  stagnant  ponds.  These  are  the 
abiding  places  of  the  famous  “Jersey  birds”  which 
have  long  been  famed  in  song  and  story.  The  fun¬ 
damental  fact  about  killing  mosquitoes  is  that  they 
cannot  breed  in  dry  soil.  Water  is  necessary  for 
them — stagnant  water  at  that.  The  State  has  spent 
quite  a  little  money  in  trying  to  exterminate  mos¬ 
quitoes  by  draining  its  marsh  and  swamp  land. 
Naturally  this  is  a  long  and  -tedious  process.  Years 
must  pass  before  real  results  can  be  made  evident. 
Such  results  are  not  to  be  seen.  We  notice  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  marshes  growing  firm  and  solid  as 
the  drainage  system  is  developed.  Water  has  slowly 
left  these  lands.  Many  acres  are  now  suitable  for 
farming  or  for  building.  It  would  be  folly  to  say 
that  there  are  no  mosquitoes  left  in  New  Jersey,  yet 
it  would  be  equal  folly  to  claim  that  the  situation 
has  not  been  improved.  As  for  the  financial  results 
from  these  long  years  of  work,  Dr.  Headlee,  the 
State  entomologist,  describes  the  present  situation 
and  says : 

Thus  it  appears,  under  New  Jersey  coastal  conditions, 
that,  where  salt  marsh  mosquitoes  are  naturally  absent, 
there  has  occurred  an  average  increase  in  taxable  values 
during  the  last  10  years  of  55  per  cent  more  than  where 
they  are  still  present  or  only  very  recently  reduced  and 
that,  where  salt  marsh  mosquitoes  have  been  largely 
eliminated  during  the  last  10  years,  there  has  occurred 
an  average  annual  increase  of  75  per  cent  more  than 
where  they  are  still  present  or  very  recently  reduced. 

* 

DELAWARE  is  a  small  State  but  her  farmers 
seem  capable  of  making  a  •'big  noise  when  neces¬ 
sary.  As  we  get  the  story,  Delaware  gives  legal  pro¬ 
tection  to  foxes — apparently  to  please  the  hunters. 
A  farmer  named  L.  B.  Whaley  caught  a  fox  in  the 
act  of  killing  a  little  pig.  Several  of  these  pigs  had 
been  missed  and  the  fox,  after  a  taste  of  pork,  came 
boldly  back  to  help  himself.  This  farmer  caught  the 
fox  in  the  very  act.  He  turned  his  dogs  loose  and 
with  the  help  of  neighbors  started  after  the  fox.  A 
game  warden  heard  the  dogs  and  arrested  the  men, 
for  chasing  a  fox.  They  pleaded  guilty  and  were 
fined.  Then  in  order  to  make  a  test  case  they 
changed  their  plea  and  will  seek  a  trial  in  the  su¬ 
perior  court.  They  are  going  to  find  out  whether  a 
farmer  can  protect  his  property  or  not.  The  case 
will  probably  hinge  on  whether  chasing  a  fox  away 
from  the  place  where  he  killed  the  pig  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  protection  of  property !  If  not  these  farm¬ 
ers  will  work  for  a  new  law  which  will  give  them 
protection.  It  is  about  time  they  found  out  whether 
their  pigs  and  chickens  are  to  be  slaughtered  to  make 
a  Roman  holiday  for  the  hunters. 

* 

WE  came  back  to  this  matter  of  selling  produce 
at  the  roadside  stands,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  connected  with  retail  trade. 
The  article  by  Mr.  Won.  Ilotaling  last  week  is  as 
good  a  survey  of  the  subject  as  we  have  seen.  Mr. 
Hotaling  has  one  of  the  best  stands  to  be  found  be¬ 
tween  Buffalo  and  New  York.  He  knows  how  to  con¬ 
duct  it,  and  has  met  with  some  success.  But  you 
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must  realize  that  he  and  his  wife  have  paid  full 
price  for  that  success.  It  has  meant  long  hours 
(from  6  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.)  seven  days  a  week.  This 
has  involved  the  loss  of  church,  society  and  many 
other  things  which  intelligent  country  people  prize; 
for  if  the  roadside  stand  is  to  be  a  success  the  boss 
must  be  on  deck  all  the  time.  This  means  a  great 
price  for  most  people  to  pay,  and  it  is  hard  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  never  tried  the  business  to  realize  just 
what  it  means.  They  should  know  before  they  try 
it.  In  the  future  we  think  customers  will  be  more 
critical  than  ever,  and  we  believe  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  stands  will  be  put  out  of  business 
as  customers  become  more  discriminating.  Those 
that  endure  will  be  profitable,  but  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  conduct  them  must  pay  the  price  in  full ! 

* 

A  BLIGHT-PROOF  potato  of  good  quality  and 
capable  of  growing  a  heavy  yield !  It  would 
come  close  to  revolutionizing  potato  growing.  Our  ob¬ 
servation  is  that  the  same  qualities  which  ward  off 
the  blight  disease  from  the  plant  also  keep  the  bugs 
at  bay.  With  such  a  variety  spraying  with  all  its 
labor  and  expense  would  be  largely  eliminated.  Any 
potato  grower  will  understand  what  that  would 
mean.  Are  we  likely  to  find  such  a  variety?  There 
are  several  already  which  are  able  to  live  and  wax 
fat  right  beside  other  varieties  which  go  down  with 
the  disease.  They  are  practically  blight-proof  but 
they  have  some  undesirable  qualities  which  put  them 
out  of  the  race  as  compared  with  more  desirable 
kinds.  It  is  probably  more  profitable  thus  far  to 
grow  standard  sorts  and  go  to  the  expense  and  trou¬ 
ble  of  spraying  rather  than  depend  on  the  rather 
inferior  blight-proof  varieties.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  seedlings  from  these  immune  varieties 
may  carry  their  health  and  rugged  strength  combined 
with  the  good  qualities  of  the  other  parent.  That 
is  what  we  may  look  forward  to  in  the  future.  Let 
those  who  doubt  consider  the  Cortland  apple.  It  has 
the  fine  quality  of  McIntosh  and  strong  grip  and 
health  of  Ben  Davis.  This  modern  generation  has 
been  taught  to  ignore  Ben  Davis,  but  it  cannot  ignore 
his  sou  Cortland.  Perhaps  much  the  same  thing  may 
develop  from  the  blight-proof  potato. 

* 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  buying  for  a  large  or¬ 
ganization,  and  what  I  have  been  trying  to  find  is  some 
truck  farmers  that  might  sell  direct  to  us.  We  now 
have  five  cafeterias,  and  we  feed  from  3,500  to  4,000  per 
day.  I  wonder  if  you  could  suggest  someone  or  in  any 
way  help  me  to  work  out  this  problem.  s.  G. 

HAT  comes  from  a  woman  in  this  city  who,  as 
she  says,  has  charge  of  several  places  where  city 
people  eat.  She  wants  to  dodge  the  middleman  (at 
least  part  of  him  !)  by  direct  buying.  The  way  farm¬ 
ing  is  now  specialized  she  can  hardly  expect  to  find 
farmers  who  can  supply  all  she  wants.  There  will 
be  poultrymen,  vegetable  growers,  dairymen,  fruit 
growers  and  so  on,  each  ready  to  supply  his  special¬ 
ty.  Probably  this  woman  is  now  dealing  with  some 
commission  man  who  can  make  a  contract  to  collect 
whatever  she  wants  and  deliver  it.  This  saves  her 
time  and  worry,  but  she  has  to  pay  well  for  it.  Can 
she  obtain  an  equal  grade  of  goods  and  save  money 
by  dealing  direct  with  farmers?  In  theory  this  is  a 
fine  thing,  but  can  it  be  worked  out  in  practice?  The 
commission  man  can  guarantee  to  keep  her  supplied, 
and  he  is  right  on  hand  and  responsible  for  quality 
of  goods.  Of  course  she  must  pay  for  such  responsi¬ 
bility.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  some  businesslike 
farmer  who  lives  in  a  community  where  everything 
that  this  woman  needs  of  food  naturally  produced 
here  can  be  supplied.  He  would  have  to  collect  and 
deliver  the  goods.  Or  it  would  seem  that  here  is  a 
chance  for  some  co-operative  farm  society  to  make  a 
contract  to  raise  all  that  is  needed  of  eggs,  chickens, 
milk,  potatoes,  apples  and  so  on.  We  have  long  felt 
that  such  a  plan  as  this  offers  a  partial  solution  of 
the  vexed  middleman  question  through  a  business  as¬ 
sociation  of  organized  farmers  and  some  organiza¬ 
tion  of  consumers  or  some  large  restaurant  company. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  plan  of  one  individual  deal¬ 
ing  with  another  would  ever  prove  very  satisfactory. 
Are  there  any  farm  organizations  that  would  like  to 
try  this? 


Brevities 

Pennsylvania  ranks  seventh  among  all  the  States 
in  the  production  of  wheat  and  rye. 

In  New  Jersey  a  tenant  should  give  his  landlord 
three  months’  notice  of  his  intention  to  move. 

Pumpkin  and  squash  make  good  feed  for  hogs  or 
cows  but  we  advise  taking  out  the  seeds  before  feeding. 
A  good  way  is  to  cut  the  pumpkin  in  two  with  a  hatchet, 
scoop  out  the  seeds  and  let  the  animals  do  the  rest.  Too 
many  of  the  seeds  will  affect  the  kidneys. 
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The  School  Meeting 

THIS  is  the  last  announcement  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  to  be  held 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  IS  and  19.  We  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  attend  for  one  day  at  least.  We 
feel  sure  that  after  a  fair  study  of  the  situation  you 
will  want  to  help  in  the  work  which  this  society  is 
trying  to  do.  There  will  be  a  fair  and  open  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  school  question.  There  has  been  some 
criticism  that  in  previous  meetings  most  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  has  centered  around  complaints  regarding 
the  school  law.  At  this  coming  meeting  time  will  be 
given  to  plans  for  improving  the  physical  condition 
of  the  district  school  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
best  suited  to  it.  Hair  criticism  never  injured  any 
government  or  department  of  government  and  unfair 
criticism  cannot  long  survive.  This  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  will  supply  the  element  of  criticism  and 
suggestion  which  is  needed  to  make  our  educational 
system  workable  and  human.  It  has  already  had  a 
good  effect  and  if  you  wish  to  make  it  more  effective 
why  not  come  in  and  help? 


Milk  Producers  Will  Meet 

A  MEETING  of  milk  producers  in  the  groups 
known  as  Independents,  Eastern  States,  Shef¬ 
field  Producers  and  Non-pool  is  hereby  called  for 
Thursday,  December  2,  at  10  A.  M.,  at  Hotel  Martin, 
in  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  get 
the  sentiment  of  all  producers  outside  the  pool  in  the 
whole  New  York  milk  shed  on  the  dairy  organization 
program,  including  their  suggestion  for  restoring 
unity  in  the  whole  industry.  All  .producers  of  these 
groups  in  the  five  States  are  invited  and  requested  to 
attend.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  independent 
dairy  associations,  with  or  without  farm-owned 
plants,  send  representatives.  Where  no  association 
exists  producers  should  assemble  and  send  as  many 
representatives  as  possible.  Everyone  present  will 
have  equal  voice  and  vote  with  all  others.  It  is  an 
opportunity  for  milk  producers  to  come  together  and 
say  just  what  kind  of  an  organization  they  want  and 
what  measures  they  want  in  it  to  liiake  sure  of  con¬ 
trol  of  it  by  farmers  themselves. 

Suggestions  for  the  meeting  have  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  territory.  It  crystallized  into, a  demand 
at  the  late  meeting  in  Utica  and  the  call  is  made  in 
response,  to  that  demand.  Come  out  now  and  help 
give  expression  to  the  general  sentiment  for  more 
money  for  milk.  call  committee. 


Common  Ground  for  Milk  Producers 

No  form  of  centralization  has  ever  been  adopted  that 
did  not  result  in  bureaucracy,  tyranny,  inflexibility, 
reaction  and  decline. — President  Coolidge. 

ENTRALIZATION  has  failed  farmers  in  New 
York — and  everywhere.  Ninety  thousand  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  have  tried  it  and 
quit.  Unity  under  an  aristocratic  government  is  im¬ 
possible. 

The  local-federated  plan,  which  proved  successful 
in  1916  and  put  the  League  on  its  feet,  is  also  im¬ 
possible  now  because  of  the  development  since  of 
group  associations  with  their  property  and  financial 
complications,  but  any  successful  plan  will  embrace 
of  necessity  its  fundamental  principles  of  majority 
control,  home  rule,  free  publicity  and  prudent 
economies. 

Some  of  the  provisions  in  the  Johnson  or  League 
plan  however,  and  a  few  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
local-affiliated  plan,  together  with  the  plan  for  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  the  groups  and  local  units  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Clark  W.  Halliday  and  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  of  Eleven,  furnish  a  common  meet¬ 
ing  ground  for  all.  The  important  features  of  the 
Johnson  plan  are :  1.  Incorporation  under  one  of  the 
co-operative  acts  of  New  York  State ;  2.  membership 
available  to  other  organizations;  3.  the  association 
to  be  at  all  times-under  the  control  of  its  members; 
4.  the  producers  at  shipping  stations  to  organize 
themselves  into  local  associations;  5.  means  to  stan¬ 
dardize  production  to  furnish  a  needed  supply  of 
liquid  milk  without  creating  an  excessive  surplus. 

The  pool  has  never  been  under  the  control  of  dairy 
farmers,  and  never  would  be  under  Mr.  Johnson’s 
plan  of  electing  representatives,  but  since  he  favors 
the  principle,  he  will  surely  agree  that  the  safer  the 
members’  control  the  better,  and  consent  to  measures 
to  make  such  control  fairly  secure.  It  can  be  made 
so. 

The  federation  plan  has  never  been  fully  explained 
or  amplified  nor  understood.  It  contemplates  all  the 
six  Johnson  provisions  quoted  above,  and  many  of 
the  local-federated  fundamentals.  It  may  be  incor¬ 
porated  for  the  same  purposes  with  the  same  powers 
and  under  the  same  law  as  the  Johnson  association. 
It  may  do  anything  that  the  Johnson  or  League  plan 


can  do.  It  is  a  middle  ground  between  the  extreme 
centralized  plan  of  the  League,  and  the  local-affili¬ 
ated  plan  of  1916.  It  enables  the  groups  and  local 
units  to  get  together  on  policies  on  which  all  agree, 
and  affords  opportunity  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
their  common  interests  by  personal  contact  and 
teamwork. 

The  one  need  is  to  stop  price  warfare,  and  to 
negotiate  the  sale  of  all  milk  on  a  fair  basic  price. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  a  federation  of 
groups  and  locals  just  as  efficiently  as  through  an 
association  of  individuals  and  other  associations  as 
the  Johnson  plan  proposes.  Moreover  practically  all 
dairymen  can  be  brought  into  the  organized  system 
either  through  the  groups  or  local  units,  but  three 
out  of  every  four  dairymen  refuse  to  go  into  the  pool. 

The  federation  plan  avoids  those  measures  which 
provoke  controversy  and  limits  its  activities  to  those 
policies  which  affect  the  interests  of  all.  It  avoids 
the  necessity  of  looking  into  the  pool  finances  and 
operating  expenses.  Each  group  is  left  free  to  work 
its  local  affairs  in  its  own  way.  The  basic  price  be¬ 
ing  the  same  to  all,  and  each  group  handling  its  own 
surplus,  the  group  which  operates  most  economically 
will  return  its  patrons  the  most  money,  and  force  the 
other  groups  to  reduce  expenses  and  increase  their 
efficiency  or  lose  members.  If  local  plants  operate 
more  economically  than  groups  the  local  plants  will 
increase  and  group  operations  will  decline  and  ulti¬ 
mately  quit.  If  the  group  operation  of  plants  prove 
most  efficient  then  operation  by  local  associations 
will  cease.  If  the  operating  expenses  of  some  groups 
are  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  or  less,  and  another  is  50 
cents,  the  federation  plan  will  put  the  management 
of  the  latter  plan  in  a  hole,  but  it  will  take  the 
members  of  that  group  out  of  a  hole.  They  will  de¬ 
mand  as  much  as  their  neighbors  get  or  go  where 
they  can  get  it. 

All  observers  admit  that  there  are  sectional,  con¬ 
ditions  and  sentiments  that  cannot  be  overcome. 
Why  try  the  steam  roller  on  them?  Let  them  have 
their  local  units  or  their  group  of  units  and  control 
of  their  local  affairs.  The  federation  need  concern 
itself  only  with  those  general  measures  and  policies 
which  affect  all.  Here  is  common  ground.  Here  is 
opportunity  for  tolerance  and  unity.  Here  is  the 
way  to  a  united  dairy  organization. 


The  Milk  Shortage 

THE  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  a  New 
York  daily  paper : 

The  city  of  New  York  is  considering  how  to  over¬ 
come  a  milk  shortage  of  about  500,000  quarts  a  day. 

Health  Commissioner  Harris  said :  “We  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  extend  the  milk  shed.  WTe  are  sending  inspec¬ 
tors  to  see  dairymen  who  have  been  debarred  by  minor 
technical  violations,  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  they 
can  overcome  those  minor  technical  violations  and  ship 
their  products  here. 

“The  larger  milk  manufacturers  have  assured  me 
that  they  will  not  use  the  milk  supply  that  is  fit  for 
consumption  in  New  York  City.  They  will  send  in 
every  bit  of  milk  and  cream  that  is  up  to  standard. 

“I  am  having  an  investigation  made  to  determine 
what  quantities  of  milk  for  ‘luxury  consumption’  can 
be  conserved  for  general  consumption.  It  takes  10  40- 
gallon  cans  of  milk  to  produce  one  can  of  cream,  and  if 
we  can  reduce  appreciably  the  large  quantity  of  cream 
used  for  luxury  consumption  we  can  conserve  10  times 
that  amount  of  milk.” 

In  time  violation  of  economic  law  avenges  itself. 
Tlie  cruel  part  of  it  is  that  it  destroys  innocent  vic¬ 
tims  in  its  ruthless  decrees.  For  five  years  now 
there  has  been  constant  propaganda  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  cows  and  a  reduced  production.  Low  prices 
and  high  regulations  have  dotted  the  State  with 
abandoned  dairy  farms  and  cowless  barns.  Low 
prices  have  reduced  the  number  of  heifers  coming 
to  milk  more  than  one-fourth.  These  people  fail  to 
see  that  as  it  takes  time  for  low  prices  to  reduce  the 
number  of  cow^s  so  it  will  take  time  to  increase  them. 
You  cannot  increase  or  decrease  the  volume  of  milk 
over  night  as  you  can  hats  in  a  factory.  It  never 
occurs  to  these  good  people  that  they  could  have  all 
the  milk  they  want  if  they  would  pay  the  cost  of 
producing  it. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  losses  and  privations  and 
tragedies  of  the  dairy  farms  during  the  past  six  or 
seven  years,  producers  could  now  witness  the  frantic 
appeals  for  larger  production  with  an  element  of  grim 
satisfaction.  However,  the  milk  business  is  a  farm¬ 
ers’  problem.  It  has  wonderful  possibilities,  and  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  dairymen  will  themselves 
dominate  the  industry  and  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of 
a  paying  business. 


Ayrshires  and  Cotton  Bales 

THE  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  of  Brandon, 
Vt.,  has  issued  the  following  circular: 

In  an  effort  to  relieve  the  serious  condition  existing 
among  the  producers  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  States, 
an  offer  to  trade  a  good,  young  purebred  bull  for  a  bale 
of  cotton  has  been  made  by  the  members  of  the  Ayrshire 


Breeders’  Association.  These  Ayrshire  cattle  breeders 
are  willing  to  hold  the  cotton  secured  in  trade  for  their 
cattle  until  the  cotton  market  is  in  a  better  condition. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  believed  that  tlie  introduction  of 
more  improved  dairy  cattle  in  the  South  will  help  to 
diversify  farming,  gradually  reduce  the  acreage  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  increase  the  profits  of  agriculture. 

Uiis  is  a  new  idea,  and  in  many  ways  a  good  one 
It  is  true  that  the  southern  farmers  need  more  live 
stock  and  a  greater  diversity  of  products.  The  Ayr¬ 
shires  ought  to  do  well  in  the  South.  Every  bale  of 
cotton  held  off  the  market  this  year  is  a  help.  Such 
trading  will  help  bring  about  good  feeling  between 
the  sections.  Now  who  can  think  up  some  such  plan 
for  disposing  of  apples? 


Cattle  Disease  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

A  NUMBER  of  readers  have  written  about  the  out- 
xx  break  of  animal  disease  on  some  of  the  farms 
in  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.  Some  have  driven  through  the 
county  and,  seeing  the  quarantine  signs  have  become 
quite  alarmed.  The  latest  bulletin  from  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  at  Trenton  gives  the  following : 

There  have  been  no  new  cases  of  vesicular  stomatitis 
among  cattle  or  horses  during  the  past  two  weeks.  This 
favorable  condition,  according  to  President  Joseph  S. 
I  rehnghuysen,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  is 
(iu 6  to  the  drastic  quarantine  measure  adopted  and  en- 
torced  by  the  State  Board  at  the  outset  of  this  blister 
disease,  which  attacked  cattle  and  horses  in  Sussex 
County  recently.  Most  of  the  cattle,  more  than  300  af¬ 
fected  with  the  malady,  are  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Although  there  have  been  no  new  outbreaks  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  Agricultural  Department  will  relax 
its  efforts  to  completely  eradicate  the  disease,  and  a 
continual  watch  will  be  maintained  for  fear  of  further 
infection. 

The  quarantine  regulations  prevent  the  movement  of 
all  cattle  or  other  stock  over  the  highways  from  farm 
to  farm  or  from  pasture  to  farm.  No  horse-drawn 
vehicles  are  permitted  on  the  highways,  as  a  further 
means  of  preventing  the.  spread  of  the  disease,  and  all 
milk  cans  are  sterilized  inside  and  out  before  being  re- 
turned  to  farms.  Quarantined  farms  have  warning 
signs  at  boundary  lines  to  prevent  hunters  traveling 
over  them.  Game  wardens  of  the  section  are  co-operat¬ 
ing  in  this  control  work,  as  are  the  State  police. 

Outbreaks  of  the  disease  having  been  apparently 
stopped,  emphasis  is  now  placed  upon  the  cleaning  and 
disinfection  of  the  infected  premises,  so  as  to  speed  up 
the  eradication  of  the  infection  and  make  possible  the 
removal  of  the  quarantine  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Spraying  the  interior  of  barns  with  disinfectants  by 
power  machines  is  one  of  the  methods  used,  accom¬ 
panied  by  general  clean-up  measures  around  the  prem¬ 
ises. 


Our  “ Higher  Education”  System 

Excellent  teachers  are  at  times  deluded  by  their  own 
preconceived  opinions.  For  instance,  I  remember  a 
talk  upon  the  "Democracy  of  the  High  School”  given 
by  an  old  high  school  teacher,  a  woman  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  and  fine  character,  now  dead.  Within  three  months 
a  teacher  in  the  same  school,  by  means  of  a  question¬ 
naire,  had  shown  that  there  was  but  one  daughter  of  a 
laboring  man  in  the  February  graduating  class,  and- 
that  practically  all  the  children  of  the  laboring  classes 
had  been  eliminated  by  the  end  of  the  second  (the 
tenth)  year,  and  that  only  the  children  of  the  business 
and  professional — the  “white  collar” — men  were  left 
in  school.  May  I  also  quote  from  Payne’s  “Administra¬ 
tion  of  Vocational  Education,”  page  7?  “Our  system  of 
education  has  been  in  the  past  and  even  now  is  class 
education.  It  has  been  aristocratic,  highly  specialized, 
and  narrow  in  its  conception.  It  has  been  primarily 
for  the  children  of  rich  people,  with  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective,  beginning  with  the  elementary  grades,  of  col¬ 
lege  entrance,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  classical, 
a  lesser  emphasis  on  the  scientific,  and  a  very  slight 
emphasis  on  the  vocational.”  Bulletin  34  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  says  that  of  1,000  pupils  in  the 
fifth  grade,  830  pass  to  the  sixth,  634  of  these  enter  the 
eighth,  342  of  these  reach  the  high  school,  while  only 
139  graduate,  and  while  72  of  the  original  1,000  enter 
college,  just  23  finally  finish. 

Many  of  our  “educational  leaders”  are  so  anxious  to 
train  the  handful  for  “leadership”  that  they  neglect  the 
followers.  And  what  leader  ever  got  far  without  well- 
trained  followers.  Why  should  the  tail  be  allowed  to 
wag  the  dog,  and  our  educational  system  become  a 
Mexican  army,  all  colonels  and  no  privates?  K.  E.  B. 


A  Providence  Consumer  on  Milk 

As  to  this  milk  question,  I  would  say  that  I  person¬ 
ally  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  and  have  a  richer 
milk  for  my  children  to  drink.  We  have  had  for  nine 
years  one  milkman  who  deals  in  raw  milk  only,  and  I 
have  yet  to  find  any  fault  with  his  milk.  The  milk 
that  he  brings  to  our  house  is  well  worth  the  price  I 
pay  for  it.  My  children  like  his  milk  and  I  know  it  has 
done  them  a  world  of  good.  If  the  milk  could  be 
richer  and  it  is  going  to  cost  the  farmer  more  to  pro¬ 
duce  it,  I  will  willingly  pay  the  extra  price.  However, 
if  the  increased  rate  in  the  cost  of  producing  is  going 
to  be  a  hardship  on  the  farmer,  and  most  of  the  profife 
is  going  to  the  large  concerns  in  the  cities  who  handle 
milk,  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  shall  be  against  it.  Any 
increase  to  me  personally  would  go  direct  to  my  milk¬ 
man,  and  I  would  pay  gladly,  but  if  the  farmer  is  going 
to  be  the  one  to  suffer,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  be 
against  it. 

I  really  think  that  the  letter  in  the  last  issue  of 
your  paper  signed  by  Mrs.  T.  T.  expresses  the  opinion 
of  about  the  majority  of  city  people  on  this  milk  ques-. 
tion.  If  I  had  to  depend  on  the  large  concerns  in  the 
city  for  my  milk  I  should  agree  with  her,  but  I  know 
if  my  milkman  is  obliged  to  give  a  richer  milk  it  will 
be  a  richer  milk,  and  he  will  always  live  up  to  the  law, 
and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  men 
who  are  always  looking  for  a  chance  to  raise  the  price 
of  milk. 

Remember  that  this  is  only  my  own  personal  opinion, 
and  I  expect  that  “heaps  of  fire”  will  be  piled  on,  but 
I  have  written  from  my  own  point  of  view  only. 

May  The  R.  N.-Y.  always  prosper  and  keep  up  to 
the  high  standard  it  has  always  maintained. 

Rhode  Island.  mary  a.  b.  tiiomas. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Monday 

In  the  act  of  taking 
Garments  from  a  line 

There  is  a  sense  of  something 
Marvelously  fine. 

Almost  it  assumes 

Proportions  of  a  rite ; 

Their  very  touch  seems  holy 
They  are  so  clean  and  white. 

And  lying  on  the  altar 
Of  my  ironing  board 

The  fragrance  of  them  rises 
Like  incense  to  the  Lord. 

— Ethel  Rornig  Fuller  in  The  Forge. 

* 

Cabbage  is  low  in  price  this  Fall,  and 
we  shall  help  to  dispose  of  it  by  cooking 
in  as  many  savory  ways  as  possible.  La¬ 
dies’  cabbage  is  much  more  delicate  in 
flavor  than  as  ordinarily  boiled.  Cut  a 
small  hard  head  of  cabbage  into  halves, 
remove  the  core  and  hard  ribs,  and  chop 
the  remainder  quite  fine.  Put  into  a 
kettle  of  boiling  salted  Avater,  and  boil 
uncovered  for  30  minutes.  Drain  in  a 
colander.  Put  cabbage  back  in  the  sauce¬ 
pan  Avith  tAVO  tablespoons  of  butter,  dust 
over  it  a  tablespoon  of  flour,  and  stir 
carefully.  Add  a  cup  of  milk,  one-lialf 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  a  saltspoon  of  pep¬ 
per.  Let  it  simmer  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  for  10  minutes,  then  dish.  Cabbage 
prepared  in  this  way  is  very  nice  put  in 
a  baker,  the  top  covered  with  bread 
crumbs,  and  then  baked  for  about  .20 
minutes. 

* 

Several  readers  have  written  lately 
to  ask  Iioav  to  take  the  lettering  out  of 
grain  or  flour  bags.  The  folloAving  meth¬ 
od  has  been  tested  by  experience:  Soak 
the  bags  in  clear  Avater  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  then  wring  out  some  of  the 
water  and  spread  each  bag  separately  on 
a  board  or  table  and  sprinkle  thickly  with 
any  good  washing  powder.  Rub  a  scrub 
brush  around  OA'er  them,  enough  to  be 
sure  that  the  powder  has  penetrated  the 
muslin  well.  Then  roll  them  up  and  put 
them  back  into  the  water  for  a  feAv  hours, 
rub  or  scrub  well  and  put  them  into  the 
boiler  with  cold  water  OA'er  the  fire  to 
boil.  Change  the  Avater  several  times. 
Add  more  poAvder  but  no  soap.  The  let¬ 
ters  will  be  gone,  but  the  bags  are  pink. 
The  sun  Avill  whiten  them  beautifully. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
springerles,  one  of  the  famous  old  Ger¬ 
man  Christmas  cakes.  This  recipe  Avas 
sent  us  several  years  ago :  Mix  four  whole 
eggs  with  1  lb.  powdered  sugar.  If  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar  is  used,  sift  five  times.  Stir 
15  minutes  or  more,  then  add  1  lb.  of 
flour  in  which  is  sifted  a  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder  and  a  saltspoon  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia.  Roll  out  one-fourtli 
inch  thick,  and  cut  with  AAmoden  molds 
used  for  this  purpose.  Let  stand  to  dry 
OA'er  night.  Grease  a  baking  pan  and 
sprinkle  with  aniseed,  so  that  the  seed 
will  be  on  the  bottom  of  cakes.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven. 

Another  Christmas  dainty  is  leb- 
kuchen,  the  following  recipe  having  been 
given  by  a  German  housekeeper :  Take 
a  cup  of  butter  and  one  of  sugar  pour 
over  them  tAvo  cups  of  honey  heated  to 
the  boiling  point.  Mix  AA'ell.  Add  a  gen¬ 
erous  handful  of  blanched  almonds,  a 
grated  nutmeg  and  a  teaspoon  of  cinna¬ 
mon.  Dissolve  a  scant  teaspoon  of  soda 
*in  water  and  add  to  the  ingredients.  Mix 
AA'itli  flour  until  the  dough  is  as  stiff  as 
for  ginger  cookies.  Roll  out  like  cookies. 
Cut  into  oblong  cakes  and  bake  until  Avell 
broAvned. 

Why  Not  Count  Our 
Blessings? 

I  have  been  reading  of  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  conference  that  was  held  in  Chicago 
last  April  by  the  Country  Life  Commis¬ 
sion.  This  conference  has  now  issued  a 
booklet  Avhich  contains,  Avord  for  word,  a 
record  of  the  debates  that  Avere  held  on 
different  subjects  of  interest  to  the  coun¬ 
try  woman,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  wo¬ 
men,  when  they  went  home,  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  almost  devout  thankfulness  that 
they  lived  in  the  country,  for  the  booklet, 
which  I  haA-e  read  from  cover  to  cover, 


certainly  gives  us  ample  reason  to  be  ap¬ 
preciative  of  countrv  life.  And,  as  I  look 
out  of  my  three  broad  living-room  win- 
doAvs,  I,  too,  am  thankful,  for  I  have  a 
view  of  hills  and  dales  that  the  proudest 
city  dAveller  could  not  hope  to  possess. 
And  I  know  that  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
I  shall  be  able  to  prepare  my  family  a  de¬ 
licious  satisfying  meal  of  all  home-cooked 
food  of  a  kind  t’  at  touches  the  hunger 
spot  in  city  and  rural  friends  alike.  And 
as  I  look  back  over  my  shoulder  and  re¬ 
call  a  vision  of  past  holiday  seasons  my 
memory  lingers  with  a  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  on  the  pleasures  of  those  past  festi¬ 
vals.  for  at  these  simple  gatherings  Ave  al- 
Avays  had  some  to  whom  such  a  home 
gathering  Avas  a  festival,  indeed.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  some  neighbor  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves,  or  perhaps  it  was  some 
lonely  soul  who  needed  to  appreciate  the 
Avant  of  pleasure  in  our  daily  life.  And 
if  I  ever  had.  at  times,  an  ignoble  selfish 
instinct  not  to  give  this  bit  of  pleasure 
to  a  felloAv  being  (and  I  did),  I  deliber¬ 
ately  made  up  by  giving  more  of  my  ef¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


474.  Long  Waisted 
Frock.  Cut  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  •with 
%  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting  and  3 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


16  years,  36,  38.  40, 
42,  44  and  46-iu. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  32-in. 
contrasting.  T  e  n 
cents. 


481.  New  Design. 
Cut  in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3  Vi 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
40-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 
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484.  Junior  Frock. 
Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6 
and  8  years.  Size  4 
requires  2V6  yds.  of 
30-in.  material  and 
%  yds.  of  40-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


fort  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done 
to  make  such  an  occasion  a  delightful 
memory. 

But  it  has  all  been  repaid.  I  never 
did  a  kindly  act  that  it  wasn’t  repaid  a 
hundredfold  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
And  in  this  I  am  repaid  by  the  attitude 
of  my  grown  children ;  they  are  thought¬ 
ful,  considerate  and  interested  in  hu¬ 
manity,  and  take  pleasure  in  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  others,  and  consequently 
are  deservedly  popular  and  successful. 
And  I  doubt  if  they  Avould  have  been  so 
broad-minded  and  generous  if  they  had 
not  been  required  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
in  their  baby  days,  and  prepare  the  sim¬ 
ple  favors,  crack  the  nuts,  pop  the  corn, 
in  fact  anything  that  their  tiny  hands 
could  do.  They  had  to  share,  too,  with 
their  playmates,  eiren  to  the  licking  of 
the  frosting  bowls.  And  they  remember 
and  laugh  about  it  to  this  day,  as  one 
more  happy  memory  to  be  recalled  in  the 
time  when  memories  of  home  become 
either  a  sorrow  or  a  blessing. 

In  this  day  of  youthful  unrest  and 
seeming  selfishness,  I  think  it  is  even 
more  necessary  to  create  an  interest  and 
appreciation  of  the  country  about  us,  and 
we  cannot  create  pleasure  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  children  unless  Ave  are  actual¬ 
ly  enthusiastic  ourselves.  Never  allow 
the  Avord  boredom  or  monotony  to  enter 
the  conversation.  Keep  the  little  hands 
so  busy  with  pleasant  as  well  as  useful 


Bake  Less  Often 

Save  Time  and  Money 


Order  OCCIDENT  Today! 


You  can  bake  a  double  batch  of 
bread  with  OCCIDENT  Special 
Patent  Flour,  saving  the  work 
and  cost  of  several  baking  days 
a  month. 

Just  try  OCCIDEN  f  once.  We  uncon¬ 
ditionally  guarantee  YOUR  results. 


N26 

Occident  flour 

Special  Patent  Flour,  milled  by  The  Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  mills 
at  Minneapolis;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Grand  Forks,  Valley  City,  Dickinson,  Mandan, 
Bismarck,  Jamestown  and  Minot,  North  Dakota;  Billings  and  Sidney,  Montana. 
General  Offices  at  Minneapolis. 


Coiti  ffloVt* 

<a«XH  its 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  BE8WEEPEKl  " 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  382.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN.  Myr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


M0&00EST.  with 


:  BAKING 
POWDER 


Here’s  the  cookie  cutter  zoo . 
Yes,  there  IS  a  set  for  you ! 

^ELICIOUS  home-made  cookies, 
shaped  like  bunnies,  cats,  horses, 
geese  — what  child  isn’t  happier  when 
Mother  brings  in  a  heaping  plateful? 

Now  here  are  the  shiny,  new  cookie  cut¬ 
ters,  and  we  will  send  you  a  set  for  only 
the  packing  and  postage  cost,  15c.  And 
with  each  set  we  will  send  free  a  Davis 
“Book  of  Tempting  Recipes.” 


This  is  simply  our  plan  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
treats  so  easily  made  of  Davis  Baking  Powder. 
With  Davis,  your  baking  always  comes  out  right 
—finer  in  texture  and  more  easily  digestible.  And 
most  important,  it  costs  less  and  you  use  less  than 
of  any  other  high-grade  baking  powder.  Bake 
it  BEST  with  Davis. 

Use  the  coupon  below 


Only  one 
:  sec  ton  fam - 

Vy  ily.  Offer  ex- 
/  lures  July  i,  1927. 


y  R.  B.  DAVIS  CO. 

V  Dept.  H-ll, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Please  send  Cookie 
Cutters  and  “Tempt¬ 
ing  Recipes.”  I  en¬ 
close  15c  to  cover 
mailing  costs. 


/  Name . 


Address., 


PRINT  plainly! 


State.. 
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You  Don’t  Have  to 
Qo  Out  for  Water 

In  stormy  weather  — in  rain,  sleet, 
snow — cold — thermometer  below  freez¬ 
ing— possibly  below  zero — pump  frozen 
— must  be  thawed  out  — 

A  Goulds  Autowater  System  is  so  easy 
to  have  and  inexpensive  to  operate.  It 
gives  you  faucets  and  running  water 
anywhere  you  want  it  for  only  a  few 
cents  a  week.  You  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  one. 

Askfor  ourBookletO  which  describes 
our  complete  line  of  electric  and  engine 
driven  pumps  and  water  systems. 

Qoulds  Autowater  Systems  may  be 
purchased  on  deferred  payments. 


GOULDS  PUMPS 
INCORPORATED 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Candle  Power 

Burns  96%  Air 

Amazing  invention  in  table  lamps — 
wall  lamps  —  hanging  lamps  and 
lanterns.  Brilliant,  soft,  mellow  white 
light.  Bums  96%  air,  only  4%  cheap 
gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal -oil).  No 
chimneys  to  clean,  no  soot,  no  smoke,  r 
odor,  simple,  sate — easy  to  operate.  Lights 
with  match.  20times  brighter  light  than 
wick  lamps  at  one-half  cost.  Greatest 
Improvement  In  home  and  farm  light-u.-  - 
ing  of  the  age.  Patented.  ivl'ASf (V^l 

FREE  tri"al  ■* 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  It 
30  days  and  send  It  back  If  not 
satisfied.  Just  write  today  for 
this  FREE  Trial  and  Special 
Price  Offer  to  quickly  introduce 
this  light  in  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and 
address.  Write  now  before  you 
miss  this  opportunity.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  catalog  of  all 
styles  FREE. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Co. 

671  Lamp  Bldg. 

AKRON  -  .  OHIO 


Lights 

with 

Match 


AGENTS 
WANTED 

If  you  want  to  earn  big 
money  write  me  quickly 
for  sales  plan.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  capital  required. 
Outfit  furnished  free  to 
workers.  Exclusive  territ¬ 
ory.  Big  season  now  on. 
Address  me  personally, 
say:  “send  agents  special 
Outfit  offer.”  J.  C.  Steese, 
President. 


V3  to  /  j. 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Re¬ 
duced  Factory  Prices.  In¬ 
troduces  sensational  5-Year 

Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  and  combination 
gas  and  coal  ranges  in  soft  grey 
and  delft  blue.  Mahoganyporce- 
lain  enamel  heating  stoves.  Cash 
or  easy  terms— as  low  as  $3  down, 
$3  monthly.  24  hr.  shpts.  30  day 
free  trial.360  day  approval  test.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  26  yrs.  in  busi¬ 
ness.  600,000  customers.  Write  today 
for  your  copy  of  this  FREE  book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mfrs. 

-  161  Rochester  Ave. 

KALAMAZOO  MICH. 


“A  Ka.lanvakZ£za  *  *  \ 
Trade  Mark  Direct  to  You 


hs«?272S 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains  ;  no  dangerous  applications 
[  of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growlhs  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  tlesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  Box  R-1,  Burlington,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


pastimes  that  the  mind  can  be  interested 
as  well  and  no  thought  of  dissatisfaction 
can  have  a  chance  to  creep  in. 

If  we  wish  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls 
on  the  farms  we  have  got  to  have  open 
and  receptive  minds  when  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  up.  We  must  realize  that  time  makes 
many  changes  in  the  manner  of  living  and 
youth  wants  to  meet  them  all.  “What  was 
good  enough  for  mother”  will  not  be  good 
enough  for  daughter,  and  the  sooner  we 
come  to  realize  that  modern  equipment 
makes  for  contentment  on  the  farm,  the 
sooner  will  we  hear  the  young  folks  sing¬ 
ing  : 

“I’ve  never  seen  the  ocean, 

I’ve  never  seen  the  sea, 

Just  livin’  down  on  Bull  Creek, 

Is  good  enough  for  me.” 

MRS.  L.  M.  C. 


Family  Togetherness 

One  of  the  most  successful  ways  to 
have  respect  and  a  certain  amount  of 
discipline  in  the  home  is  for  parents  and 
children  to  work  together.  In  cases  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  always  work  together  but 
the  head  of  any  family  can  manage  to 
play  together.  The  mother  of  the  family 
will  have  to  learn  to  do  many  things  that 
she  has  not  done  for  a  long  time  if  ever 
and  she  will  have  to  believe  that  she 
likes  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  mother  has 
got  to  learn  to  be  silly  but  she  has  got  to 
learn  to  be  a  mixer. 

Our  family  ranges  in  age  from  a  year- 
old  baby  to  my  stepsons  who  are  in  their 
middle  teens,  a  difficult  age  you  will  agree. 
These  boys  were  slipping  away  from  us, 
and  we  saw  it  and  knew  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  talk,  young  people  call  it 
preaching.  I  wondered  what  kind  of  an 
atmosphere  the  boys  were  going  into  and 
why  it  was  preferable  to  the  home.  It 
would  not  do  to  ask  questions.  We  dis¬ 
posed  of  an  antique  which  did  not  add 
much  to  the  home,  but  was  valuable,  and 
bought  a  radio.  In  the  meantime  I 
changed  the  living-room  over,  tore  out  the 
old  fireplace  so  that  we  could  use  it,  and 
put  a  heater  in  the  dining-room  that 
would  heat  the  house.  One  evening  the 
boys  came  home  and  were  surprised  to  see 
a  party  just  breaking  up,  several  young 
people  among  them.  I  often  asked  the 
boys  to  help  me  make  changes,  and  as 
they  got  work  I  suggested  that  they  help 
arrange  their  rooms.  They  were  very 
pleased  with  the  idea  and  had  friends  up 
to  see  their  work.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  the  boys  stayed  at  home  and  we 
made  no  objections  to  their  having  com¬ 
pany. 

Winter  evenings  turned  into  Spring 
and  we  expected  the  fever  to  attack  them 
again.  They  had  learned  to  make  candy 
and  had  suggested  that  I  read  stories, 
which  often  gave  me  a  chance  to  shoot 
something  straight  home.  Their  father 
was  busy,  but  we  managed  to  plan  ex¬ 
cursions  occasionally.  The  first  fishing 
trip  we  planned  the  boys  also  planned  to 
be  away  with  certain  of  their  friends  who 
thought  a  good  time  was  to  get  into  some¬ 
body’s  old  cellar.  When  the  car  was 
packed  with  the  supplies,  the  children  in, 
we  said  as  a  parting  shot  that  if  they 
changed  their  mind  about  their  trip  they 
would  find  ours  marked  out  on  a  map 
in  red  ink  on  the  living-room  table. 

We  had  made  the  trip,  put  baby  into 
the  homemade  hammock,  its  father  taking 
one  side  and  I  the  other,  and  we  walked 
the  four  miles  to  the  pond  where  we 
knew  we  would  find  the  trout  we  were 
after.  The  coffee  was  hot  and  a  14-year- 
old  lad  had  caught  trout  enough  for  our 
supper  when  we  looked  up  and  saw  our 
two  oldest  sons  and  four  chums.  Not 
the  chums  they  had  previously  planned 
the  other  trip  with.  Maybe  I  was  not 
tired  and  happy  that  night.  All  this  hap¬ 
pened  two  years  ago,  and  neighbors  would 
never  ask  me  liow  I  keep  the  children  to¬ 
gether  if  they  knew  that  it  was  a  case  of 
taking  it  in  time  and  that  I  wanted  most 
of  r'l  the  family  spirit  of  togetherness  in 
our  home.  w.  e.  h. 


Meatless  Mincemeat 

Peel  and  core  enough  apples  to  make 
three  quarts  when  quartered.  Cover  them 
with  slightly  salted  cold  water.  Take 
the  peelings  and  cores  (no  worms  or  de¬ 
cayed  pieces),  cover  them  with  water 
and  simmer  them  one-half  hour,  then  turn 
them  into  a  sieve  or  colander ;  strain 
this  liquid,  one  quart,  and  then  put  in  a 
clean  kettle  to  cook  with  2  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  one  tablespoon  each  of  ground 
ginger  and  cloves,  nutmeg  and  cinnamon. 
Drain  the  apples  from  salted  water,  choD, 
2  lbs.  suet  free  from  stringiness  chopped, 
2  lbs.  seeded  raisins  chopped,  1  lb.  seed¬ 
less  raisins,  *4  lb.  citron  chopped,  grated 
rind  of  three  oranges,  juice  and  pulp, 
grated  rind  one  lemon,  juice  and  pulp, 
one  tablespoon  salt,  one  pint  syrup  or 
molasses.  Cook  till  apples  are  tender 
and  seal  in  sterilized  hot  quart  jars,  or 
it  can  be  sealed  in  sterilized  cans  and 
processed.  mrs.  j.  l.  m. 


Baked  Bean  Salad 

Two  cups  'baked  beans,  one  cup  shred¬ 
ded  cabbage  (raw),  taken  from  heart  of 
firm  white  cabbage,  one  onion  chopped 
fine,  four  tablespoons  grated  cheese 
(dry),  salt,  celery  salt,  add  paprika  to 
taste,  one  diced  dill  or  cucumber  pickle. 
Toss  together  lightly  and  mix  with  boiled 
salad  dressing.  Use  two  forks  to  mix. 
If  preferred  use  two  hard-boiled  eggs  cut 
or  chopped  instead  of  cheese.  Serve  cold. 

MRS.  J.  L.  M. 


COLT 

LIGHT 

IS 

SUNLIGHT 


SAFEST 
AND 
BEST 
BY  TEST 


Don’t  put  it  off 
Give  your  family  the  benefits 

of  Colt  Light  now! 


You’ve  had  a  good  year. 
Ydu’  ve  harvested  your 
crops.  Now  you’re  begin¬ 
ning  to  plan  for  the  winter 
months  ahead.  How  can 
you  bring  more  comfort  into 
your  home?  Especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  winter  evenings 
which  are  your  time  for 
reading,  studying  and  enter¬ 
taining  friends. 

The  most  valuable  im¬ 
provement  that  you  could 
put  into  your  home  is  a  Colt 
Light  Plant.  For  Colt  Light 
brings  comfort  and  pleasure 
to  every  member  of  your 
family.  It  provides  instant, 
brilliant  light  in  every  room 
in  your  home  and  in  all  your 
outbuildings.  It  frees  your 
wife  from  the  drudgery  of 
cleaning  dirty  oil  lamps.  And 
it’s  always  safe. 

The  Colt  Iron  makes 
ironing  an  easier  task  for  the 
women.  TheColtHotPlate, 


No  proposition  offers  a 
greater  opportunity  for  the 
farm-trained  man  than  sell¬ 
ing  the  Colt  Light  Plant. 
Write  our  nearest  office  for 
full  details. 


with  its  instant  heat,  is  a 
wonderful  convenience  and 
will  be  especially  appreciated 
when  next  summer  comes. 

A  Colt  Light  Plant  lasts 
for  years.  On  the  average 
farm  the  large  capacity  Colt 
Plant  (holds  200  pounds  of 
Union  Carbide)  needs  no 
attention  except  refilling 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  at 
a  cost  of  from  seven  to  ten 
cents  per  day. 

Decide  now  to  give  your 
family  this  wonderful  light¬ 
ing  system!  Ask  us  to  send 
you  our  free  booklet,  “Safest 
and  Best  by  Test.”  It  tells 
you  all  about  the  advantages 
of  Colt  Light.  Write  for 
your  copy  today  to 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

York  -  -  .  30  E.  42nd  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  -  -  1 700  Walnut  St. 
Chicago,  Ill.  -  1001  Monadnock  Block 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  6th  &  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8th  8C  Brannan  Sts. 


LIGHT 


Butter  Must 
Look  Good— 

Be  Appetizing 


‘Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives  ^^inter 
Butter  that  Golden 
June  Shade 


J  ust  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of 
cream  before  churning  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
blitter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter 
Color”  is  purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  years  by  all 
large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Abso¬ 
lutely  tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  burc^rer 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 


Stow’s  Patent  Stove  Brick  Easily  applied. 

$1.00,  cash  with  order,  s.  J.  STOW,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  WriteHarper  Brush  Works, 302;3rd  St.,  Fairfield  la 


Here’* 
a  new  wonder 
lamp — 20  times  as 
bright  as  old  style  lamps 
—  burns  only  one-sixth  the 
fuel.  No  wicks,  no  chimney. 
Absolutely  safe. 

300  candle  power — and  actual  fuel  Bay 
ing  pays  for  it  in  a  few  months.  Light* 
with  a  match.  Makes  its  own  vapor  from 
common  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Patented 
double  tie  mantle  resists  breakage — gives 
long  life.  Safest,  simplest  lamp  known. 

‘m  T^atiidiia 


Brings  brilliant  daylight  and  joy 
to  your  home.  Beautiful  crystal 
shade  and  nickel  base. 

New  Liberal  Trial  Offer 


Special  introductory  price 
to  those  who  write  quick. 
Send  no  money — just  write 
for  description  and  special 
offer— NOW. 

RADIOLITE  CORP. 

913  Cold  Spring  Avenue 


AGENTS  MAKE 
BIG  MONEY 

Opportunity  is  offered  to 
limited  number  of  agents 
to  make  big  money  intro¬ 
ducing  this  new  Wonder 
Lamp.  Write  quick. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


_  A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub.  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  80 . 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254Wwt34th  St.  New  York  City 
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Mr.  Joe  Clark,  at  Hugo,  Colorado,  cures  his 
home  butchered  meat  with  Old  Hickory  Smoked 
Salt.  He  says,  “Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  is  a 
time  saver.  There  is  no  shrinkage;  the  meat  does 
not  dry  out;  and  as  for  flavor,  it  can’t  be  beat. 
Comparing  the  smoked  meat  you  buy  in  town 
and  the  Old  Hickory  Smoked  meat,  the  Old  Hick¬ 
ory  is  the  best.  I  wouldn’t  think  of  going  back  to 
the  old  smoke-house  method.” 


Of  course,  Old  Hickory  is  a  time  saver 
and  a  meat  saver.  It  smokes  the  meat 
while  it  is  in  the  dry  cure.  All  the 
time  and  labor  and  fire  risk  of  the 
smoke-house  are  eliminated.  You 
save  the  meat  that  is  melted  out  by 
the  heat  of  the  smoke-house  to  drip 
into  the  fire.  And  flavor!  Sprinkle  a 
few  grains  of  Old  Hickory  Smoked 
Salt  in  your  hand;  smell  it;  taste  it. 
Use  it  in  place  of  ordinary  white  salt 


in  your  kitchen  and  on  your  dining 
table.  That’s  the  test!  Pure  table 
salt  with  genuine  hickory  wood  smoke 
put  on  it  by  the  Edwards  process. 
Try  it  yourself  and  you,  too,  will 
never  think  of  going  back  to  the  old 
smoke-house  method. 

At  your  dealers  in  air-tight,  trade- 
marked,  ten  pound  drums.  Write  for 
free  sample  and  book. 


THE  SMOKED  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  US.  PAT  OFF  AND  CANADA 

5M0KED  5ALT 

EDWARDS  PROCESS 

-PATENTS  PENDING 


'  The  Smoked  Salt  Co.,  Inc.;  408-428  Culvert  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  sample  of  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  and 
booklet  No.  428-iS  of  suggestions  for  better  methods  of  curing  and  cooking. 

Name _ _ _ — - - 

City - - - 

R.  F.  D.  No . - - -  - - State - 

,  My  Dealer’s  Name  is.. _ — - - - - - P •  O.. 


Wonder  Healing  Compound 

-Its 

^  i  r  ■  i  .  r  - 

Soothing 
Healing  Ointment 
That  Works  Like  Magic 

Corona  Wool  Fat  is  made  from  the  oil  extracted  from 
sheep’s  wool.  It’s  different  from  any  salve  or  ointment 
_  ever  tried.  It  heals  and  soothes,  but  will  not  smart  or 
blister  the  most  sensitive  wound.  It  has  healed  thousands  of 
stubborn  wounds  where  other  lotions  have  failed. 

Hardly  a  d  ay  passes  but  what  you’ll  find  some  use  for  Corona.  For 
sore  shoulders,  sore  necks,  collar  boils,  split  hoofs,  scratches,  sore 
teats  on  cows,  caked  udders,  cuts,  wounds,  burns  of  any  kind  on 
man  or  beast  it  is  unequalled. 

LIBERAL  SAMPLE  FREE  Coronals  sold  by  nearly 


FORMAN 

BEAST 


from  us  on  receipt  of  price  —  8  oz.  tins  65c,  20  oz.  tins  $1 .25, 
postpaid.  If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address,  we  11  mail 
you  a  liberal  sample  and  book  of  uses  Free.  We  want  you  to  see 
for  yourself  the  wonderful  healing  properties  of  Corona. 

CORONA  MF6.  CO.,  66  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  O. 


BULL  BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


Hi 


10  lbs.  of  B  B  (BULL  BRAND) 
Daily  Ration  will  produce  more 
milk  than  15  lbs.  of  most  mix¬ 
tures.  A  trial  in  your  dairy  will 
be  convincing. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


A  Cow  Beauty  Show 

A  dairy  cow  beauty  contest  at  Towan- 
da.  Pa.,  is  the  latest.  We  have  heard  of 
a  beauty  contest  among  young  women 
who  certified  that  they  drank  milk  every 
day,  and  also  bathed  their  faces  in  it, 
jut  a  prize  for  beautiful  cows  is  a  new 
one.  And  yet,  why  not?  Among  the  sug- 
estions  for  entering  the  cows  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Those  entering  cows  will  probably  ap¬ 
preciate  some  hint  as  follows : 

If  your  cows  are  not  broken  to  lead,  an 
excellent  method  of  training  is  to  tie  the 
cow  to  a  post  with  an  ordinary  halter 
and  allow  her  to  remain  there  for  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  become  conquered.  Usual¬ 
ly  in  a  short  time  she  will  by  some  walk¬ 
ing  about,  be  broken  from  handling  with 
halter.  To  obtain  her  best  appearance, 
watering  before  coming  into  the  judging 
ring  will  probably  be  desired,  but  she 
would  naturally  hesitate  to  drink  strange 
water,  consequently  it  is  suggested  that 
you  bring  with  you  your  own  water  pail 
and  can  of  drinking  water. 


COST  LESS  —  PRODUCE  MORE 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires.  Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running:  gear.  Other  wagon  parts. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  48  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  UL 
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Heaves 

If  a  horse  isn’t 
ready  to  work 
when  you  need 
him  you  suffer 
heavy  loss. 

You  lose  the  very  thing  you  feed  him' 
for — his  power  to  work.  Don ’t  let  any  of ^ 
your  horses  suffer  with  heaves.  No  matter 
how  bad  the  case  seems,  or  how  long  it  has 
existed  it  will_  nearly  always  respond  if  you”  use 
Fleming’s  Tonic  Heave  Powders. 

At  work  affected  animals  fag  easily,  lag  in  the 
collar,  puff  and  pant,  or  sweat  profusely  and  lose 
weight  and  strength.  If  treatment  is  neglected  and 
particularly  if  the  horse  is  worked,  look  out  for 
chronic  indigestion,  heaves,  chronic  cough,  blood 
Usorders  and  skin  diseases. 

Fleming’s  Tonic  Heave  Powders 


TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS 


For  use  in  tk. 
of  FVAvr*And  X. 

and  Al  teem*  for  Mono 


Buckwheat  Straw  for 
Bedding 

I  have  just  heard  that  buckwheat  straw 
is  bad(for  horses.  One  veterinarian  says 
it  causes  paralysis  of  throat  and  three 
others  say  it  is  not  good,  but  do  not  give 
particular  effects.  1  had  planned  to  bed 
barnyard  with  buckwheat  straw,  but  if 
horses  would  eat  enough  to  hurt  them  in 
any  way  I  would  not  use  it.  Buckwheat 
in  a  new  crop  to  me,  and  also  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  beans  and  sweet  corn  had  to 
be  plowed  under  so  buckwheat  was  put 
in.  What  is  The  It.  N.-Y.’s  opinion  on 
buckwheat  straw  for  live  stock? 

Geneseo,  N.  Y.  L.  M.  s. 

Buckwheat  straw  for  live  stock  has  no 
particular  value  as  a  nutritious  food,  and 
if  used  as  a  bedding  or  a  barnyard  litter, 
horses  will  not  eat  enough  of  it  to  harm 
them  in  any  way,  provided,  of  course, 
they  get  their  regular  rations.  This  has 
jeen  my  experience,  and  I  have  called 
on  the  telephone  several  of  my  neighbor 
farmers,  who  are,  I  consider,  authority 
on  this  question,  and  all  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion.  Your  reader  need  have 
no  anxiety  in  using  the  straw  as  he 
states,  as  it  is  all  right  for  bedding,  and 
horses  will  not  bother  it  for  food.  I  per¬ 
sonally  know  a  farmer  who  winters  his 
horses  on  buckwheat  straw  only. 

Alpine,  N.  Y.  D.  j.  c. 

I  have  never  known  of  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  using  buckwheat  straw  for  bedding, 
the  reason  given  being  that  it  is  too 
coarse.  It  is  usually  spread  back  on  the 
land  at  once,  or  allowed  to  rot  and  then 
spread.  Horses  and  cows  have  been  pas¬ 
tured  in  a  lot  with  a  buckwheat  straw- 
stack  and  never  eat  enough  to  harm  them. 

I  have  made  some  inquiry  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  I  found  no  one  who  had  ever 
heard  it  was  in  anyway  injurious. 

Groton,  N.  Y.  F.  L.  M. 

While  buckwheat  straw  is  not  of  as 
much  value  as  other  straws  I  have 
never  known  of  any  bad  effects  from  its 
use  as  a  bedding  for  horses.  It  works 
up  into  chaff  quickly  on  account  of 
coarseness.  Sheep  like  it  very  much,  and 
cows  will  pick  at  it,  but  I  think  what 
little  a  horse  would  eat  from  using  it  as 
a  bedding  would  do  no  harm,  for  I  have 
used  it  with  no  bad  results.  F.  D.  B. 

Burdett,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  no  harm  as  to  using  this 
straw  for  bedding,  as  we  have  used  it 
many  times,  and  I  know  of  many  others 
who  use  it,  and  sometimes  they  let  young 
hoi’ses  and  colts  run  to  a  stack  of  it  and 
eat  what  they  wish.  Of  course  they  feed 
them  hay  besides.  Some  people  tell  me 
that  if  horses  are  bedded  with  it  it  will 
cause  a  sort  of  itch  and  will  make  them 
dirty  and  cause  them  to  rub.  I  would 
prefer  oat  or  rye  straw  for  bedding,  but 
if  I  had  neither  and  had  good  clean 
buckwheat  straw  free  from  mold  I  should 
use  it.  J-  L- 

Lounsberry,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  using  buckwheat  straw  for 
bedding  for  horses  there  is  an  old  belief 
here  that  it  will  cause  “scratches,”  but  I 
think  that  it  is  purely  a  whim,  as  I  have 
used  it  for  several  years  with  no  ill  ef¬ 
fects.  Most  assuredly  horses  will  not  eat 
enough  of  it  to  hurt  them  provided,  of 
course,  that  they  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  forage.  In  fact,  if  one  were  to 
attempt  to  run  horses  through  the  Winter 
on  buckwheat  straw  alone  I  should  expect 
no  bad  effects  except  that  the  horses 
would  probably  starve  to  death  before 
Spring.  A-  c-  L- 

Lockwood,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Guernsey 
Champion  in  Class  DDD 

Oscar  F.  Kinney,  of  Waldorf  Farms, 
Columbia  County,  has  developed  another 
Guernsey  champion  in  Class  DDD.  Wal¬ 
dorf's  May  Queen  130348,  commencing 
her  test  at  three  years  and  237  days,  pro¬ 
duced  on  twice  daily  milking  6,578.7  lbs. 
of  milk  and  384.9  lbs.  of  butterfat. 


for  all  horses  that  need  a  tonic 

Successfully  in  use  for  over  30  years.  Not  only 
are  results  wonderful  in  treating  heaves,  but  the 
horse  is  “toned-up”  and  kept  in  tip-top  condition 
all  the  time. 

Money  Back  if  it  Ever  Fails 

Fleming’s  Tonic  Heave  Powders  improve  diges¬ 
tion,  absorption,  and  nutrition.  Imparts  strength 
and  tone  to  the  entire  system.  Increases  digestive 
juices  and  builds  rich  protective  blood  insuring 
high  resistance  to  disease  and  giving  the  horse 
vitality  and  vigor — POWER  IN  THE  COLLAR. 
Send  for  a  package  today,  $1.00  postpaid. 

Fleming’s  Guaranteed  Remedies 

ACTINOFORM — Lump  Jaw . $2.50 

FISTOFORM— Fistula,  Poll  Evil . 12.50 

SPAVIN  AND  RINGBONE  PASTE— Bone 

Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sldebone,  . $2.00 

SPAVIN  LIQUID — Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splints  $2.00 

LINIMENT — Sprains,  Strains,  Soreness . $1.00 

TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS— Heaves,  Blood 

Disorders,  etc . $1.00 

SWEENY  BLISTER — Hip  Sweeny,  Shoulder 
Sweeny  ••  •••••••••••••••  •  •  00 

COLIC  MIXTURE— Spasmodic  and  Flatu¬ 
lent  Colic . $1.00 

WART  REMOVER— Flat.  Blood  &  Seed  Warts  $1.00 

EYE  LOTION— All  Eye  Inflammations . 50 

HORNSTOP— Stops  Horn  Growth  in  Calves 

and  Kids . .50 

GALLOFORM— Galls,  Ulcers,  Sores . .  .50 

HEALING  OIL— Abraslons.Wlro  Cuts, Wounds  .50 
HOG  WORM  CAPSULES-Su  e.  Safe— per  100  $4.00 

CHICKEN  LICE  POWDER— 21a  Lbs . 89 

“  “  “  5  Lbs . $1.01 

ASK  'OUR  NEIGHBOR  OR  YOUR  T  NKER 
about  ua.  Men  In  your  neighborhood  knowFLEMING'S 
— and  can  tell  you  how  good  Fleming  preparations  are. 

Free  Book  &  Veterinary  Advice 

198  pages  on  f  ivestock  C  ease  treatments.  Easy  to 
understand.  Nearly  million  mailed.  Save  money .  get 
one — mailed  FREE  on  request.  Fleming’s  veterinarians 
are  at  your  service.  Write  us  details.  Full  treatment 
outlined  on  any  case. We  ship  promptly  and  prepay  post¬ 
age.  Order  NOW,  or  write  for  advice  and  FREE  book. 

Cl  CMIMfl  DDAC  100 Union  Stock 

rLClYllilLl  BltUO.  Yards,  CHICAGO 


Don’t  Pay  For 
4  Months 

We  willsendyouan  OldeTanMetal-to-Metal 
Harness  and  you  don’t  pay  us  a  cent  for  4 
months.  30  days’  Free  Trial.  Returnable 
at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  You 
should  know  about  this  improved  metal-to- 
metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain. 

Write  for 

ran  FREE  Book 

Ask  for  free  har¬ 
ness  book  show- 

-  ing  pictures  of 

latest  harness  models  and  telling  all  about 
the  real  old  fashioned  Olde  Tan  leather. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.  30-78 

2843  W.  19th  St. Chicago,  PI. 


TREAT  SWOLLEN  TENDONS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  ligaments  or 
muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and  pain 
from  a  splint,  side  bone  or  bone  spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse  can 
be  used.  $2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Describe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions.  Interesting  horse  book  2-S  free. 
From  a  race  horse  owner:  "Used 
Absorbine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with 
strained  tendon.  Colt  all  over  lameness, 
though  for  a  time,  couldn't  take  a  step. 
'Great  stuff.” 


absorbine 

#  »  ^TRADE  MARKREG.U.S.PAT.OFF.  ^ 


|w  F.  young,  Inc,  288LymanSt., Springfield,  Mass,  f 


iivered 

PERFECTION  ANTI-COW  KICKER 

THE  MOORE  BROS.,  83-87  GREEN  ST„  ALBANY,  N  Y. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Cordlllon- 
er,  Worms.  Most  lor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  50c  to  $1.25  box ; 
«2  to  $3.50  bbl ;  Greening,  $2  to  $3.25 
bbl ;  King,  $2  to  $3  bbl ;  McIntosh  lied, 
<1  to  $3  box ;  Pippins,  50c  to  $1  box ; 
Snow,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl;  Wolf  River,  $2 
io  $2.75  bbl;  50  to  90c  box. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.,  New  York  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $0.35  to 
$0.50 ;  fair  to  good,  $0  to  $6.25 ;  Califor¬ 
nia  small  white,  $7.25  to  $7.50;  yellow 
oves,  choice,  $11.25  to  $11.50;  fair  to 
good,  $11 ;  red  kidney,  choice,  $9.50  to 
$9.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $8.75  to  $9 ;  Califor¬ 
nia  Lima  beans,  $9  to  $9.50;  native  green 
peas,  $0.50  to  $0.75;  Canada,  $7  to  $7.25; 
splits,  $7  to  $(.25. 

Butter.  —  Higher  scoring  than  extras, 
4714  to  48c;  extras,  47c;  firsts,  41  to 
45ei  seconds,  39  to  lO^c;  storage  ex¬ 
tras,  45  to  4514c;  firsts,  41  to  44c;  sec¬ 
onds,  38^4  to  40 ifac. 

Cheese. — Fresh  extra  twins,  25  to  26c ; 
firsts,  23  to  24c;  Young  America,  24  to 
25c ;  held  extras,  28  to  29c ;  firsts,  25 
to  27c;  Young  America,  26  to  27c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery  brown  extras, 
75  to  76c ;  mixed  colors,  74  to  75c ;  white 
extras,  71  to  73c ;  eastern  extras,  00  to 
03c ;  western  extras,  00  to  63c ;  western 
extra  firsts,  54  to  57c;  firsts,  44  to  48c; 
seconds,  36  to  39c ;  refrigerator  extra 
firsts,  36*4  to  3Sc ;  firsts,  35  to  36c;  sec¬ 
onds,  32  to  3414  c. 

Fruit. — Cassabas,  $1.75  to  $2.50 ;  cran¬ 
berries,  $2.50  to  $3  per  half-bbl.  box ;  fan¬ 
cy  Howes,  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  grapes,  Con¬ 
cord,  50  to  55c  per  12-qt.  bskt ;  grape¬ 
fruit,  Florida,  $4  to  $6  box ;  Isle  of  Pine, 
$3.50  to  $5.75 ;  lemons,  $4.50  to  $0  box ; 
pears,  Beuree  Rose,  $2.25  to  $3.50  box; 
Seckel,  $2  to  $3  box ;  Sheldon,  $2.25  to 
$3  box ;  quince,  orange,  $2.25  to  $3.50. 

Hay  and  Straw — Hay,  ton,  No.  1.  Tim¬ 
othy,  $27  to  $28 ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $25  to 
$20 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $18  to  $21 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $20  to  $22 ;  shipping,  $12  to  $15 ; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $25;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $12  to  $15 ;  swale,  $10  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $27  ;  oat  straw,  $13  to  $15. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $29.75  to  $30.50 ;  middlings,  $31 
to  $36.50;  mixed  feed,  $32.75  to  $37.50; 
red-dog,  $41.50  to  $42 ;  gluten  feed, 
$36.90  ;  gluten  meal,  $40.65  ;  hominy  feed, 
$35.75;  stock  feed,  $35;  oat  lmlls_  re¬ 
ground,  $11 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $30.75  to 
$35.25;  linseed  meal,  $49  to  $50. 

Onions. — Conn.  Valley,  $1.25  to  $1.75 
per  100-lb.  bag ;  natives,  50c  to  $1  box ; 
Spanish,  $2  to  $2.25  half  case. 

Potatoes.  —  Green  Mountain,  $3  per 
100-lb.  sack;  sweet  potatoes,  $2  to  $2.25 
bu. 

Poultry. — Choice,  native  fowl,  32  to 
34c ;  medium,  25  to  28c ;  broilers,  32  to 
35c;  roasting  chickens,  large,  32  to  37c; 
small,  25  to  .30c ;  ducklings,  32  to  33c ; 
western  dry  packed  fowl,  fancy,  large,  32 
to  35c ;  medium,  26  to  28c ;  small,  24  to 
25c ;  stags,  21  to  24c  ^broilers,  32  to  35c ; 
young  turkeys,  40  to  50c ;  old  toms,  38  to 
40c;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowls,  25  to  26c; 
small  fowls,  20  to  22c;  Leghorn  fowls, 
18  to  20c;  roasting  chickens,  26  to  27c; 
chickens,  22  to  25c;  Leghorn  chickens, 
15  to  20c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  green,  $1.75  to 
$3.50  bskt ;  Lima  beans,  $1.50  to  $2.25 
box ;  beets,  60c  to  $1  box :  cabbage,  50 
to  90c  box ;  carrots,  50c  to  $1  box  ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  40  to  00c ;  celery,  $2  to  $3  box ; 
cucumbers,  No.  1,  $7  to  $10  box  ;  No.  2, 
$4  to  $0  box;  lettuce,  25  to  75c  box;  Ice¬ 
berg,  $1  to  $2.50  crate;  parsnips,  $1.25 
to  $1.75  box ;  peppers,  green,  50  to  75c 
box ;  radishes,  hothouse,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
box ;  spinach,  50  to  90c  box ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  1%  to  3c  lb.;  marrow  and  tur¬ 
ban,  $1  to  $1.50  bbl ;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  23  to  25c  lb. ;  green,  40  to  75c  box; 
turnips,  50c  to  $1  box. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets,  for  week  ending  Nov.  0,  1920  : 

Market,  slow ;  yards  congested  with 
stale  offerings,  practically  all  Stockers 
and  feeders.  Beef  steers,  steady ;  com¬ 
pared  with  week  ago,  25c  lower;  top,  $9; 
average  weight,  1,310  lbs. ;  bulk  of  sales, 
$8  to  $8.50.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  all  cut¬ 
ters  about  steady.  Stockers  and  feeders, 
weak ;  medium  and  good  grades,  25c  low¬ 
er  ;  common  plain  kinds  off  more.  Coun¬ 
try  demand  very  narrow ;  21  loads  fair  to 
good  Canadians  in  today’s  run.  Stale 
offerings  mostly  plain  lightweights;  bulk 
of  sales,  $0.25  to  $7.25.  Calves  weak  to 
strong;  $1  lower  for  week;  top  vealers, 
$14.75 ;  few  selects,  $15. 

Hogs,  steady^  at  week’s .  decline ;  top 
westerns,  $14.75. 

Receipts  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  6 : 
Cattle,  370  cars;  124  Virginia,  100  St. 
Paul,  53  Canada,  30  Chicago,  30  West 
Virginia,  6  Pennsylvania,  5  Tennessee,  4 
New  York,  3  Pittsburgh,  3  Indiana,  3 
North  Carolina,  2  Kansas  City,  2  St. 
Louis,  2  Ohio,  2  Maryland,  1  Buffalo; 
<  ontuining  11,157  head,  37  head  trucked 
in  from  nearby;  total  cattle,  11,194  head, 
142  calves,  1,004  hogs,  80  sheep.  Com¬ 
pared  with  previous  week:  Cattle,  305 
cars,  containing  10,199  head,  87  head 
trucked  in;  total  cattle,  10,286  head,  241 
calves,  841  hogs,  97  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Choice,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  good, 
37.75  to  $8.50;  medium,  $7.25  to  $7.75; 
common,  $6.25  to  $7.25. 

Bulls. — Choice,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  good, 
f'O  to  $6.75;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6;  com¬ 
mon,  $4.75  to  $5.50. 


Heifers. — Choice,  $8.25  to  $8.75 ;  good 
$7.50  to  $8.25  ;  medium,  $6  to  $7.50  ;  com¬ 
mon,  $5  to  $6. 

Cows. — Choice,  $6  to  $7 ;  good,  $5  to 
$6 ;  medium,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  common,  $4  to 
$4.50 ;  canners  and  cutters,  $2.75  to  $4. 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers. — Choice,  $8 
to  $8.75 ;  good,  $7  to  $8 ;  medium,  $0  to 
$7  ;  common,  $5  to  $6. 

Calves. — Choice,  $13  to  $15 ;  medium, 
$11  to  $13  ;  common,  $4.50  to  $11. 

Hogs.— Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$14  to  $14.75 ;  mediumweights,  200  to 
250  lbs.,  $14.25  to  $15 ;  lightweights,  100 
to  200  lbs.,  $13.75  to  $14.50 ;  rough 
stock,  $10.25  to  $13.75. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Wheat,  bu., 
$1.30 ;  corn,  80c ;  hay,  baled,  Timothy, 
ton,  $18  to  $19 ;  straw,  $10  to  $11. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house  ) . — Bran,  ton,  $34  to  $35 ;  shorts, 
$35.50  to  $30.50 ;  hominy,  $39  to  $40 ; 
middlings,  $41.50  to  $42.50 ;  linseed, 
$52.50  to  $53.50;  gluten,  $39.50  to 
$40.50;  ground  oats,  $41.50  to  $42.50; 
cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $38  to  $39 ;  dairy 
feed,  10  per  cent,  $32  to  $33  ;  18  per  cent, 
$35  to  $36 ;  20  per  cent,  $38  to  $39 ;  24 
per  cent,  $42  to  $43 ;  25  per  cent,  $44  to 
$45 ;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $41  to  $42. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-Feb.  11. — Winter  short  course, 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
Univeristy,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10-18. — National  Grange,  annual 
meeting,  Portland,  Me. 

Nov.  27. -Dec.  4.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  2. — Fifth  annual  produc¬ 
tion  poultry  show,  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  3. — American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society  and  Michigan  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  joint  meeting,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich. 

Dec.  7-10. — Horticultural  Week,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Dec.  8-10. — Annual  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Horticultural  Society,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Secretary,  II.  II.  Albertson,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 

Dec.  9-12. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary,  Theo.  Hewes,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Jan.  3-Marcli  11,  1927. — Floricultural 
Course,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-9.  —  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  New  York  City;  D.  Lin¬ 
coln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-14.  —  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Rochester  meeting. 

March  21-20.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 


.%  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  aces  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 


Dl  |V  f* /~\ \H# O  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 
w  1  \J>  1W  9  County.  100  fresli  ami 

nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heife>-s. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BAKRE,  VERMONT 


DERCHER0NS 

1  Stallion,  S250.  Stallion  1 


WILLIAM  A. 


Yearling  filly,  SI  25 
2  two-year  fillies,  $250 
and  $300.  Yearling 
foal.  $1  OO.  All  registered. 

KEID,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


CELLUFILTER  DISCS  are  used  between  the 
twoscreensof  the Cellufilterfunnel. When  wet. 
the  fibres  swell  to  a  density  that  insures  highly 
efficient  filtering.  Not  a  new  method,  but  proved 
by  yearsof  testingonthousandsoffarms.The  fun¬ 
nel  is  seamless  and  sturdily  built  in  two  pieces. 
Funnel  and  300  discs  cost  about  what  you’d  or¬ 
dinarily  pay  for  a  well  made  funnel. 

I  KIMBERLY-CLARK  CO.  nee*nah[  wTsconsinj 

Improved  (ellufilter  Funnel  | 
and  300  (ellufilter  Discs 
all  for  Use  Coupon 


Kimberly-Clark  Co.,  Dairy  Dlv.,  Neenah,  Wls. 
Kindly  send  one  CELLUFILTER  Funnel  and  300 
CELLUFILTER  Discs  —  83.10  (Rockies  West 
83.35)  plus  25c  postage.  R.  N.-Y.  ll-L’0-26  " 

Please  send  C.  O.  D. 

Check  attached  for  83.35  (postage  included). 
It  is  understood  that  if,  within  ten  days.  I  return 
Funnel  in  good  condition  and  unused  Discs,  my 
money  will  be  refunded.  (West  of  Rockies  83  60). 
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W.  H.  Schultz,  Deer  Park.  Wls.,  says:  “We  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  CELLUFILTER  Discs.  The  milk  is  alwW’ 
dean  and  the  flavor  is  better,  too." 


Name. 


My  shipping  address . . . 

I  buy  supplies  from . . 


lAtfAlFA.  CLOVER 


SNAPPEPCORN 

I  SOYBEAN  HAV 


CORN  FODDER 


OR  SHEAF  OATS 


N924+  ItETX 
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MIXED  FEED 


.MAKER 

niiiiimmiiiiniimifTTmTl 


—More  Beef 
—Better  Beef 
—Quicker  Beef 


Thousands  of  cattlemen  using  Letz-Dixie  Mixed  Feed 
Makers  send  us  statements  like  these: 

“I  now  finish  my  cattle  30  days  sooner  and  have  a  hard  finish. 

Not  a  single  scour  all  winter.  It’s  remarkable  how  much  feed 
can  be  saved.  When  cutting  and  grinding  feed  crops  with  the 
Letz-Dixie,  only  y2  as  much  hay  and  %  as  much  corn  is  now 
required  to  get  the  same  gain.  Charles  Schaefer,  Higginsville,  Mo. 

Write  at  once  for  your  copy  of  “The  Feeder’s  Own  Book  of 
Facts”  giving  the  results  of  multiplied  beef,,  milk  and  pork 
profits  as  told  by  Letz-Dixie  feeders  themselves.  Address. 

Letz  Mfg  Company,  1 133  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

What  Thousands  of  Farmers 
Say  the  Letz-Dixie  Will  Do  For  You 

Will  increase  animal  ^  Wifi  requireonly_50%  to  ^  Will  save  25%  of  your 


1  production  15%  to  30% 

Will  release  25% 

I  acreage  for  cash  crops. 


75  %  as  much  feed  crops.  3  present  labor  cost. 

5  scours  and  foundering. 


^  Will  release  25%  to  60%  more  g  Will  improve  animal  health.  Eliminates 


SWINE 


SHEEP 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.25  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $4.50  each.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old, 
$5.50  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  at  present, 
either  purebreds  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  of  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs 
are  unsatisfactory  after  keeping  them  a  week,  crate  and 
bill  back  to  me  and  purchase  price  plus  express  charge 
will  be  refunded.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping 
crates  supplied  free.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS, 

Ref.  Tanuers  Nat’l  Bank.  Telephone,  Woburn  1415 


100-CH0ICE  MARINO  EWES  100 

FOR  SALE 

One  to  three  years’  old.  bred  to  registered 
Dorset  rams  for  early  spring  lambing. 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS  Winterthur,  J>el. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

and  a  few  young  ewes  from  imported  stock. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


o“*»vi  ouiuou  a 

Andrew  J.  Cochrane 


ewer,  oreu  io  nest  or  sires 


Ripley,  N.Y 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pige,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  G  to  7  weeks  old  $4.25  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or 
Sows,  6  weeks-old,  $5  50  each.  All  orders  tilled  promptly. 
Maine  and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay, 
account  of  permit.  No  charges  for  snipping  crates.  Guaran¬ 
teed  safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not 
satisfactory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will 
ship  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Selected  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire,  Berk 
shire  and  Chester 
crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  $5.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  X o  charge  for  crating. 
TV.  J.  HAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


Hampshire  Rams  6  Ewes 

stud  ram.  Cll.tS.  E,  HASLETT  Hall,  X.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  Lambs,  ^Ewe  Lambs. 

C.  P.  &  M.  ’W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Fa. 


Registered  DELAINE  RAMS  "S 

tion,  also  ewes.  1.  0.  WEATHEKI1Y,  Trnmansburg,  X.  Y. 

RFI  AINF  RAAK  A  few  good  °«es  left. 

DLLrllilL  A.  HUNT  WIIEELEli,  1-eun  Yan,  N.  Y. 


aitvtro  UKUo. 


niison,  n.  v. 


For  Sale  f. 


Beg.  Yearling  Rniiibouillet  R  AM  8. 
B.  PATTliillGE,  Leicester,  N.  Y. 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Pattington  &  Son  MerrifielU,  N.  Y. 


Del-Mar-Va’s  best  herd 

PUREBRED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Breeding  stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

WM.  It.  HILL  -  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


0|  ft  Bigtype.  Reg.  pigs,  $12.75  ea.  Unrelated  prs* 
■  I  ■  U  •  $25.  Bred  from  Grand  Champ.,  easy  feeding, 
quick  growing  stock.  IshipC.O.D.  K.  Hill,  Seneca  tails, N.Y. 


30  Poland  China  Bred  Gilts 

Farrow  March  and  April,  $(50  each.  Order  now.  Also 
pigs,  Service  Boars.  STANLEY  SilOKT,  Cheswold,  Pel. 


rurcuicrc  Registered. The  pig forthe Eastern  farm. 

1/nCdninLdMORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa 


10  Chester  White  Boars 

gilts,  bred.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Dal. 


rurCTCD  WUITPC  Spring  boars.  Sept,  pigs, 
vIIliOIliIv  ItnlltJ  Big  type  with  quality. 

CLOl’DLAND  FARM  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


CIirCCCCnD  REPFCIUDEC  The  prolific,  easy-fording 
MJLLLOoUK  DLImonlKLO  quick-maturing  kind 

FOR  SALE— Boars  ready  for  service;  50  Spring  pigs; 
100  Fail  pigs.  We  can  furnish  mated  pairs  or  trios, 
immunized  against  hog  cholera.  We  offer  some  excep¬ 
tionally  well-bred  Foremost  Guernsey  bull  calves  for 
dairymen  from  our  federally  accredited  herd.  Price  on 
request.  We  prefer  you  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  herds. 
EMM  (DINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dntehess  Co,),  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


r.,  C_|a  Pure  bred  Chester  White  □  I  F*  C 
lOT  wulc  eight  to  ten  weeks  old.  I 
HOTEL  REAMS  FARM  •  Llnwood,  N.  J. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


I  ....  DneLokirnn  a-t  Higliwood.  Special  offering  of 

Large  DerKSmreS  sows,  all  ages.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.V. 


Registered  p,_  I  ,  — (,-byimported ram.  Ewesall  ages. 

Shropshire  HaR*  LfllllUoLeroy  0.  Bower,  Endlowville,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fprrofo  forkillingrats,  hunt- 
l  Cl  I  c  lo  j„g  rabbits  and  other 
g  une.  Males,  $4  5  Females, 
$4.50;  Pair,  $8;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction  book  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London,  Ohio 


CFBDPT5  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
iLlllltlw  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


“CLEAN  COWS” 

I  can  furnish  your  wants  in  any  breed.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  animals  I  handle  are  accredited.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  MILES  B.  MARSHALL,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  tile  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  SFarmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  tor  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W4W,  OAIRY  FARM*.  22  *.  I2d  II.,  Phila.,  p. 


DOGS 


from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

J,.  JB.  1VALTEK,  Eureka  Kennels, Box  358lt,1Vest  Chester,  Penna. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  Thehanusome  and  Intelligent 
kiml.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  (trove  City,  Pa. 


!£MALE  COLLIE 


one  year  old,  $25.  Also  male  pups, 

$10.  H  HURD,  Thorndike,  Me. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Buh  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanoo  Co.  New  York 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cowsaud  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  Allstock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  We  invite  your  inspection. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


Pedigreed  White  Scotch  Collie  Pups  wonderful  cow 

dogs.  Born  all  white.  Males  and  females,  $25.00  each. 
White  with  little  brown,  males,  $20;  Females,  $10  or 
spayed  for  $15.  E.  0.  BEESMER,  R.  f.  0.  2,  Box  5S,  Kingston,  N.  V. 


SEVEN  IRISH  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

8  weeks  old.  out  of  Miss  Rose  by  Ruddlam  Roxy  417458. 
Males.  $25 ;  females,  $10,  or  $05  for  the  seven. 

H.  BEATTIE,  R.  D.  1,  JiOURISTOWX,  PA. 


Pedigreed  POLICE  PUPPIES  » 

FAY),  L.  OSTRANDER,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 

Two  Pedigreed  Female  Police  Pups  ltlght  prices  to 

quick  buyers.  EMERY  SCOTT,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

A  lU  Cn  A  ICC  The  all-around  dog,  all  ages.  Will  Ship 
AmnUttLCO  c.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  X.  Y. 

RRCAT  IUHC  PIIP<5  Registered,  #55— *70 

UREA  I  UfillC  ruro  W.R.lll(RIES,  Middle  (iranville,  N.Y. 

sale  Sable  Female  Collie  TanCey*™YMd. 
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The  Solvay-limed  farm 

the  successful  farm/ 


The  farmer  spreading  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime 
stone  is  bound  to  be  successful  because  he  is 
sure  of  sweet  soil,  productive  soil.  That  means 
bumper  crops — large  profits. 

Spread  Solvay  this  year — sweeten  sour  soil,  release 
plant  food  and  you’ll  have  fertile, productive  fields. 
Solvay  gives  you  more,  dollar  for  dollar,  than  any 
other  lime  you  can  buy.  High  test,  furnace  dried, 
finely  ground,  safe  to  handle — will  not  burn.  In 
easy  to  handle  100-lb.  bags  and  in  bulk. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book — free. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


FcLXzed  Tltf 


rjhe  Two  Standards  of  Perfection! 

1  Get  the  BEST  in  Silos ! 

If  you  want  a  wood  silo — the  INDIANA  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  wood  silo  ever  made.  If  your 
farm  layout  calls  for  a  tile  silo— get  the  HOOSIER, 
the  leader  in  its  field.  Both  of  these  silos  are 
now  built  and  sold  by  the  same  company.  An 
INDIANA  or  a  HOOSIER  will  give  you  years  of 
wonderful,  money-making  service.  See  our  nearest 
dealer  or  write  us  for  prices  telling  size  silo  inter¬ 
ested  in.  Special  discount  for  early  orders.  Fine 
territory  open  for  salesmen.  Address  Dept.  N-8, 
Albany,  Indiana. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  sau)  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices , 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
Guaranteed  prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 

uuaranieeu  'V  concrete  M  1  x  e  r  s  -  money- 

saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  F R  E  E  CAT AL O G 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


m 


Running  Foot 


-4.. 


Think  of  itl  High  quality  Double  Galvan-  \ 
ized  Fencing  for  less  than  2c  a  foot.  Also  ' 
bigr  saving  on  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  ; 
Metal  and  Roll  'Roofing,  Paints,  etc. 

Directfrom  Factory— Freight  Paidi 

l  Write  today  for  my  Big1  Bargain  Catalog:.// 
It  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money.  Every¬ 
thing:  guaranteed.  24  hour  service. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Cleveland,  O. 

.(15) 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  522.05,”  says  I.  F.  Fisher,  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save. 
I  We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
1  of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence, Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


Want 


to  Do 


YOU 


Without  any  cost 

or  obligation,  now  or 
ever,  we  want  to  tell  you 
Row  other  Northern 

farmers,  dairymen,  poultry  raisers  and  nurs*' 
erymen  have  prospered  in  the  territory 
shown  on  the  map  below.  This  Department 
Is  operated  for  the  express  purpose  of  fur¬ 
nishing  authentic  and  reliable  information 
about  Southern  soil  conditions,  crop  con- 
ditions,  labor  conditions,  living  expenses, 
etc.;  and  its  function  is  to  help  you  to  make 
more.  Write  today  giv¬ 
ing  your  experience  in 
farming,  and  we  will 
send  you  full  and 
complete  information 
about  the  Southland. 
Address  G.  A.  Park, 
General  Immigra¬ 
tion  &.  Industrial 
Agent,  Louisville 
&  Nashville  R.R. 
Dept.  RN-4 
Louisville,  Ky. 


MEN 


BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT 


saler’s  and  retailer’s  profit.  Send 

MODEL  HAT  MFG  CO.  Dept.  E 


for  Catalog. 

East  Orange,  N.  J, 


The  Henyard 


Feeding  to  Prevent  Molting 

This  is  the  way  I  prevent  early  pul¬ 
lets  from  molting,  and  thus  get  a  big 
egg  yield  through  Fall  and  Winter: 

When  pullets  are  six  months  old  I  en¬ 
courage  them  to  lay,  as  egg  prices  are 
highest  in  the  Fall.  In  addition  to  their 
regular  20  per  cent  meat  scrap  I  add 
semi-solid  or  condensed  buttermilk  to 
their  ration  mixed  with  water  at  the  rate 
of  2  lbs.  to  six  quarts.  This  I  start  them 
on  gradually,  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  100 
pullets,  increasing  it  until  they  are  eat¬ 
ing  3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk  to  each  100  pul¬ 
lets.  This  heavy  feeding  of  milk  will 
bring  on  the  egg  production  rapidly.  If 
it  does  not  increase  rapidly  I  pour  some 
milk  into  the  troughs  of  the  hoppers  so 
they  will  eat  more  l  .asli. 

The  getting  and  maintaining  of  a  big 
egg  yield  is  largely  a  feeding  proposition. 
This  can  easily  be  done  by  liberal  pro¬ 
tein  feeding  *  and  heavy  feeding  of  corn 
to  keep  up  the  weight  of  the  pullets.  As 
soon  as  the  egg  yield  reaches  40  or  50 
per  cent,  I  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk 
to  2  lbs.  to  100  pullets,  as  they  should 
not  lay  over  50  per  cent  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  Any  time  the  produc¬ 
tion  goes  below  50  per  cent  I  increase 
the  quantity  of  milk,  as  I  want  them  to 
maintain  a  steady  50  per  cent  production. 
This  means  that  every  pullet  is  laying 
every  other  day. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  meat  scrap 
should  be  reduced  when  milk  is  fed  to 
laying  pullets.  My  experience  is.  that  it 
should  not  be  reduced  in  the  Winter.  If 
liquid  skim-milk  is  to  be  fed,  it  can  be 
given  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  quarts 
to  100  pullets,  this  in  addition  to  the 
regular  20  per  cent  meat  scrap.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  heavy  feeding  of 
scratch  grain  should  be  given  for  the  last 
feed  each  day,  probably  at  the  rate  of  13 
lbs.  to  100  pullets.  When  pullets  are  fed 
in  this  way,  heavily  on  milk. and  heavily 
on  scratch  grain,  they  are  not  eating  very 
heavily  of  mash,  probably  not  more  than 
one-third  mash  to  two-thirds  grain.  There¬ 
fore  they  are  not  getting  too  much  pro¬ 
tein.  When  fed  in  the  old  way  of  half 
math  and  half  grain  the  weight  of  the 
pullets  would  fall  off. 

My  method  of  feeding  scratch  grain 
to  pullets  in  Winter  is  to  give  about  8 
lbs.  per  100  pullets  at  about  one  hour  be¬ 
fore  roosting  time,  followed  in  45  minutes 
with  another  5  lbs. ;  this  last  5  lbs.  I 
scatter  on  the  bare  places  on  floor  so  they 
can  easily  find  it.  By  feeding  twice  in 
this  way  the  pullets  will  get  down  off  the 
roosts  and  eat  and  drink  again.  I  find 
that  by  this  second  feeding  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  eat  all  they  will  hold — thus 
the  body  weight  is  kept  up.  I  always 
give  enough  grain  during  the  Winter 
so  there  will  be  some  left  over  when  they 
have  finished;  consequently  I  give  very 
little  grain  in  the  morning,  unless  they 
seem  eager  for  it. 

The  mash  I  feed  during  the  Winter 
contains  from  one-third  to  one-half  corn- 
meal.  I  always  keep  the  meat  scrap  at 
one-fiftli  of  the  whole  quantity.  My  mix¬ 
ture  is  as  follows  (for  Fall  and  Winter 
only)  by  weight:  Cornmeal,  250  lbs.; 
meat  scrap  (best  grade),  100  lbs.;  bran, 
75  lbs. ;  ground  hulled  oats  or  ground  oat 
flakes,  75  lbs. ;  salt,  5  lbs. ;  oyster  shells, 
25  lbs.  I  never  have  any  success  when 
feeding  common  ground  oats  in  the  mash 
as  there  is  too  much  fiber.  This  mix¬ 
ture  is  a  good  nourishing  one,  and  it  will 
keep  up  the  body  weight  of  the  pullets. 
Laying  is  a  great  drain  on  them,  and  if 
the  weight  is  not  kept  up  they  will  lay 
for  a  few  weeks,  then  getting  thin,  will 
stop  laying  and  will  molt.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  handle  the  pullets  and  note  their 
condition. 

As  soon  as  the  cold  days  come  and 
the  weather  is  near  zero,  the  pullets  get 
chilled  and  begin  to  loaf;  they  stand 
around  and  eat  little  mash.  This  is. the 
time  when  pullets  begin  to  molt.  Right 
here  is  the  time  to  prevent  this  molt. 
During  the  cold  days  the  pullets  must  be 
kept  active  during  the  morning.  Do  not 
give  the  regular  grain  feeding  in  the 
morning  all  at  one  time  on  a  cold  day-, 
but  divide  it  into  several  small  feedings 
buried  in  the  litter.  This  exercise  will 
help  to  keep  them  warm,  but  the  cold 
weather  and  the  frequent  feeding  of  grain 
will  result  in  their  eating  less  mash  than 
usual.  To  offset  this  slump  in  mash  con¬ 
sumption  it  is  necessary  to  feed  extra 
animal  protein  in  some  form.  This  I  do 
by  mixing  a  portion  of  dry  mash  contain¬ 
ing  one-third  meat  scrap  instead  of  the 
customary  one-fifth.  This  one-third  mix¬ 
ture  I  pour  into  the  troughs  of  the  hop¬ 
pers  so  that  the  pullets  will  eat  it  on 
those  particularly  cold  days.  The  result 
is  that  the  pullets  have  eaten  less  mash 
than  usual  but  they  have  eaten  it  with 
the  meat  scrap  nearly  doubled.  As  soon 
as  the  weather  moderates  I  put  them 
right  back  on  their  old  ration  containing 
one-fifth  meat  scrap,  as  the  one-third  mix¬ 
ture  should  only  be  fed  on  cold  days 
when  the  pullets  are  eating  little  mash. 

As  soon  as  the  cold  weather  arrives  in 
early  Winter,  I  feed  the  semi-solid  milk 
clear,  as  it  comes  from  the  barrels  in¬ 
stead  of  in  a  liquid  form,  because  they 
will  not  drink  it  in  cold  weather.  I 
spread  this  thick  milk  on  the  walls  of  the 
building  about  eight  inches  above  the 
floor  all  around  the  room,  so  the  pullets 


can  all  eat  it  at  one  time.  The  quantity 
given  is  varied  according  to  production  as 
stated  before.  On  very  cold  days  I  in¬ 
crease  it  if  necessary  up  to  4  or  5  lbs. 
to  100  pullets,  but  I  do  not  continue  feed¬ 
ing  it  in  this  quantity,  but  only  on  cold 
days  when  the  pullets  are  eating  little 
mash,  and  any  time  when  the  egg  produc¬ 
tion  drops  off.  I  use  the  milk  as  the 
controlling  factor  for  production  during 
the  Winter.  Milk  also  keeps  the  birds 
fat  and  in  good  condition. 

A  change  of  litter  during  a  cold  snap, 
or  at  least  the  addition  of  fresh  straw, 
will  greatly  add  to  the  activity  of  the 
pullets.  When  no  extra  effort  is  made 
during  a  cold  spell  the  egg  production 
invariably  drops  off,  and  if  the  weather 
remains  near  zero  for  a  week  a  molt 
will  be  sure  to  follow.  On  the  other 
hand  when  special  attention  is  given  I 
have  known  the  production  to  increase 
above  normal. 

Many  times  I  have  visited  farms  where 
the  pullets  have  laid  well  all  Winter,  and 
just  at  the  beginning  of  Spring  the  pul¬ 
lets  have  gone  through  a  molt.  A  molt 
in  the  Spring  can  be  avoided.  About 
the  middle  of  March  a  change  in  the 
feeding  program  should  be  made.  The 
quantity  of  scratch  grain  given  should 
be  reduced,  as  it  will  result  in  the  pullets 
eating  more  mash.  When  the  warm 
weather  first  comes  on  in  March  the 
birds  will  not  eat  as  much  as  in  cold 
weather,  and  if  they  are  fed  with  the 
same  Winter  ration,  they  will  stop  eat¬ 
ing  mash,  therefore  the  quantity  of 
scratch  grain  should  be  reduced  prompt¬ 
ly  at  the  first  sign  of  any  slump  in  mash, 
consumption,  or  if  there  is  any  falling 
off  in  egg  production. 

The  poultryman  who  has  good  stock, 
and  is  ever  watchful  for  any  slump  in  egg 
production,  and  who  acts  promptly,  is  the 
one  who  maintains  a  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  the  year  around. 

It  is  well  to  understand  just  why  a 
pullet  stops  laying  and  molts.  A  laying 
pullet's  body  contains  a  large  number  of 
yolks  from  a  small  size  up  to  full  size. 
The  full  development  of  a  yolk  requires 
about  a  month  for  completion.  The  yolk 
is  produced  mainly  by  the  feeding  of  car¬ 
bohydrates,  of  which  grain  is  largely  com¬ 
posed.  The  white  of  an  egg  is  composed 
of  protein  and  is  formed  on  the  same 
day  in  which  the  egg  is  laid.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  feed  a  sufficient  and 
regular  supply  of  protein  in  order  that 
the  pullet  may  complete  and  produce  the 
full  egg.  Each  day  or  two  there  is  a 
full-sized  yolk  ready  to  become  a  finished 
egg,  provided  the  bird  receives  sufficient 
protein  (meat  scrap  and  milk)  to  make 
the  white  and  thus  to  complete  the  egg. 
If  the  proper  amount  of  protein  is  not 
daily  furnished  to  the  bii’d,  she  will  not 
lay,  but  simply  absorbs  the  string  of 
yolks,  thus  the  flow  of  yolks  stops,  the 
egg  machinery  undergoes  a  change  and 
the  bird  always  molts,  farley  porter. 

New  York. 


Feeding  Ration 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Farmingdale 
ration  or  method?  I  have  10  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  and  five  good  Wyandotte  pul¬ 
lets  with  which  I  wish  to  make  a  good 
record  this  coming  year.  I  keep  my 
hens  in  a  large  dry  basement  not  far 
from  my  heater.  This  solves  ventilation 
and  temperature.  Have  had  very  good 
success  for  10  years.  Do  you  think  dried 
buttermilk  the  equal  of  the  semi-solid? 
Are  the  New  York  egg-laying  contest,  1,- 
000  hens,  and  the  Farmingdale  plant 
identical  ?  T.  T.  H. 

The  results  at  the  Farmingdale  laying 
contest,  officially  the  New  York  State 
egg-laying  contest  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
have  convinced  the  managers  that  their 
method  of  feeding  is  of  exceptional  value, 
and  I  know  of  no  reason  for  differing 
from  them  in  opinion,  though  I  do  not 
consider  it  the  only  good  method  or,  nec¬ 
essarily,  the  best  one  for  all  to  follow. 
Dry  milk  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to 
semi-solid  and  cheaper  when  the  price  of 
the  milk  solids  in  both  is  compared,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  substituted  when  the  Farm¬ 
ingdale  plan  is  followed,  since  that  plan 
involves  the  use  of  the  semi-solid  product 
with  oats  in  a  mixture  requiring  the 
liquid  condensed  buttermilk  for  a  part  of 
its  effect.  There  are  1,000  hens  in  this 
contest  at  its  beginning. 

The  managers  of  this  contest  announce 
that  they  have  decided  to  make  but  few 
changes  in  their  feeding  plan  during  the 
coming  year,  though  they  will  eliminate 
the  gluten  meal  from  the  mash,  thus 
cheapening  it  somewhat,  and  they  will 
probably  substitute  a  mineral  mixture 
for  the  steamed  bonemeal.  They  also  state 
that,  where  high-grade  ingredients  for  a 
home  mixture  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is 
frequently  better  to  use  a  commercial 
mash  of  high  grade.  To  those  who  have 
followed  feeding  plans  and  feeding  ideas 
through  the  recent  years,  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  is  no  one  best  method  for 
all  to  follow  and  that  those  who  believe 
at  the  time  that  they  have  found  the 
ideal  way  of  feeding  are  pretty  sure  to 
modify  it  from  time  to  time.  There  is 
nothing  strange  about  this,  since  the 
hen  is  an  animal,  not  a  machine,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  measure  her  require¬ 
ments  to  the  ten  thousandths  of  an  inch, 
as  machinists  may  do.  M.  B.  D. 
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Ultra-Violet  Rays 

PASSTHRU 


WEATHER  PROOF — WATER  TIGHT — UNBREAKABLE 

l/g  Cost  of  Glass  BETTER 

Admits  Actual  Sunshine 

A  Million  Yards  Now  in  Use  on 

POULTRY  SCRATCH  SHEDS, 


BROODER  HOUSES,  HOTBEDS,  PORCHES,  STORMDOORS, WINDOWS 


Invest  Only  5c  Per  Hen 

Make  Them  Lay  All  Winter 

Now — It's  easy  to  get  eggs  all  Winter. 
Experts  have  found  that  a  FLEX-O- 
GLASS  Scratch. shed  concentrates  the 
sun’s  Ultra-Violet  rays  on  hens  which 
keeps  them  active  and  healthy,  stimu¬ 
lates  the  egg  glands  and  makes  your 
hens  lay  to  the  limit  in  coldest  weath¬ 
er.  Under  glass  hens  quit  laying  be¬ 
cause  it  shuts  out  these  needed  rays. 
Make  your  scratch  shed  now.  Start 
gathering  high  priced  winter  eggs.  Use 
15  yard's  for  100  hens. 

We  receive  hundreds  of  letters  like 
these:  “I  bought  40  yards  of  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  last  November,  made  a  scratch 
shed,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Hap¬ 
pier  hens  never  went  through  a  winter. 
I  went  out  there  the  coldest  days  and 
watched  the  hens  scratch  and  heard  them 
cackle,  and  I  sure  got  the  eggs.” 

— Mrs.  J.  Morgan  of  Kansas. 

Eggs  Jumped  from  5 
to  115  in  a  Week 

“Brother’s  eggs  jumped  from  5  to  115  a 
week  with  front  of  poultry  house  closed 
with  FLEX-O-GLASS 

— Mrs.  G.  Sipple  of  Pa. 


Prices  —  All  Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.,  351/2  ins.  wide ;  1  yd.  50c ;  5  yds. 
at  40c  ($2.00)  ;  10  yds.  at  35c  ($3.50)  ; 
25  yds.  at  32c  ($8.00)  ;  100  yds.  or  more 
at  30c  per  yard  ($30.00). 


Special  Trial  Offer 

15  Yards  Postpaid  for  $5 

The  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.  will  send 
you  15  yards  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  in  a  roll 
hr,  i/,  inches  wide  and  45  feet  long,  postage 
prepaid,  for  $5.  This  big  trial  roll  covers 
a  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.,  (size  for  100  hens) 
or  use  for  enclosing  screened  porches, 
stormdoors,  hotbeds,  coldframes,  replacing 
barn,  poultry  or  hoghouse  windows,  etc.  If 
after  15  days  not  satisfied  FLEX-O-GLASS 
gives  more  warm,  healthful  light  than  glass, 
or  if  it  isn't  stronger,  better  and  more  dur¬ 
able  than  other  materials,  just  send  it  back 
and  uour  money  will  be  refunded  by  the 
FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.  without  ques¬ 
tion.  You  take  no  risk.  You  must  be  ab¬ 
solutely  satisfied  or  your  money  back.  Or-  - 
der  direct  from  factory  today  and  save 
money.  Use  Guarantee  Coupon  below,  which 
is  backed  by  $1,000  deposited  in  the  Pioneer 
Hank,  Chicago.  Send  $9.50  for  30  yds.  if 
you  wish  larger  trial  roll.  Orders  tilled  the 
day  received.  Prepare  now  for  zero  weath¬ 
er.  FREE  catalog  on  request  contains  val¬ 
uable  poultry  information. 
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FLEX-O-GLASS  CO.,  Dept.  185 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  .ILL. 

Find  enclosed  $... .  for  which  send  mo 

.  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  35  hs  in¬ 
wide.  itv  prepaid  parcel  post.  It  is  understood 
that  if  I  am  not  satisfied  after  using  it  tor  1> 
days  I  may  return  it  and  you  will  refund  my 
money  without  question. 


Name 


Town  . . . . 

R.  F.  D . .  State 


Fine  lor  Enclosing  Porches 


Specimens  were  furnished  by  Wise.  State  Exp.  Sta. 

Published  by  U.  S.  Egg  Society  &  Poultry  Trib. 

That  Wonderful  Something  in 

Sunlight  (Ultra-Violet  Rays) 

See  the  picture  above.  The  larger 
chicks  received  the  Ultra-Violet  rays 
of  sunshine,  and  the  smaller  chicks 
did  not,  both  are  the  same  age. 
This  is  almost  beyond  belief  but  it 
is  true.  Astounding  winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction  has  also  been  discovered  by 
the  use  of  these  sun's  rays  which 
pass  through  FLEX-O-GLASS ;  per¬ 
fected  by  Mr.  Warp  after  much  re¬ 
search  and  experimenting ;  recom¬ 
mended  by  best  U.  S.  Authorities. 

Recommended  by  Best  U.  S. 

Authorities 

Mr.  Crum  of  Iowa  State  College 
states  i 

“I  believe  your  product  (FLEX-O- 
GLASS)  far  superior  to  common 
glass  for  enclosing  chicken  houses 
for  the  winter  and  for  brooder- 
houses.” 

Ohio  State  Experiment  Station, 
upon  completing  a  10  weeks’  test 
reports :  “Enough  of  the  effective 
Ultra-Violet  rays  were  transmitted 
to  offer  protection  against  leg  weak¬ 
ness.” 

Kansas  State  Exp.  Station  says: 
“Some  excellent  results  have  been 
reported  by  i  ractieal  poultrymen 
who  have  used  glass  substitutes, 
which  will  allow  the  passage  of  the 
health-giving  portion  of  sunshine  to 
a  considerably  greater  extent  than 
glass.” 

Dr.  Morse,  for  45  years  Consult¬ 
ing  Chemist  of  Connecticut  says : 
“Congratulations  are  due  you.  Your 
statements  I  heartily  corroborate. 
FLEX-O-GLASS  makes  hens  lay,  be¬ 
cause  the  Ultra-Violet  rays  which 
penetrate  it  make  hens  healthful, 
chemically  active,  and  increases 
oxygenating  power  of  blood.” 

Get  the  Genuine 
Direct  from  Chicago  Factory 

Thousands  of  poultrymen  are  replacing 
glass  windows  with  FLEX-O-GLASS,  the 
original  Ultra-Violet  ray  filter  advertised. 
Deprived  of  these  rays  hens  gradually  quit 
laying.  In  faet,  chiclm,  ■  pigs  and  many 
plants  eventually  die  without  them.  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  is  an  extremely  strong  cloth  spe¬ 
cially  processed,  then  impregnated  with  a 
weatherproofing  preparation.  Admits  actual 
sunlight  (glass  does  not).  Is  weatherproof, 
transparent,  unbreakable.  Just  cut  with 
shears  and  tack  on.  Lasts  for  years. 

“FLEX-O-GLASS  works  wonders  for  lit¬ 
tle  pigs.”  So  writes  A.  P.  Nave  of  Ohio. 
The  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.  has  thou¬ 
sands  of  unsolicited  testimonials  like  these 
on  this  page.  (Addresses  on  Request.)  And 
we  assure  you  that  you  will  make  no  mis¬ 
take  in  ordering  your  supply  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  todav  and  save  middlemen’s  profits. 
Therefore  FLEX-O-GLASS  costs  you  no  more 
than  inferior  products. 


Changes  Snowtrap  into  Sunparlor 

.Just  nail  FLEX-O-GLASS  over  screened 
porches  and  screen  doors.  Changes  snow- 
trap  into  a  warm,  sunlit  healthroom  where 
you  can  work  or  rest.  Ideal  for  childrens’ 
playhouse  because  Ultra-Violet  rays  de¬ 
velop  vitamin  D  to  prevent  rickets,  colds 
and  failing  health.  Saves  fuel,  kills  drafts, 
looks  good. 

Mrs.  G.  Marwin  of  Mo.  writes  us:  “I 

have  FLEX-O-GLASS  on  my  porch,  and 
am  delighted  with  its  appearance.” 


Replace  Windows  with 
FLEX-O-GLASS 

Also  ideal  for  repairing 
broken  windows.  Scatters 
healthful  light  to  every 
corner  of  room. 


Keeps  Chicks 
Healthy  and 
Growing 


Chicks  under  FLEX-O-GLASS  mature 
in  %  regular  time  because  they  get  actual 
sunlight  full  of  Ultra-Violet  rays,  indoors.. 
Utilize  these  rays.  Prevent  diseases  and 
Rickets — weak  legs  caused  from  lack  of 
Ultra-Violet  rays.  Simply  take  boards 
off  of  south  side  of  coop  and  put  FLEX- 
O-GLASS  on.  Early  chicks  will  be  warm, 
comfortable  and  healthy,  indoors.  They’ll 
exercise,  be  full  of  pep  and  their  fast 
growth  will  amaze  you.  The  same  is 
true  for  pigs.  Sunlight  is  nature  s  only 
health  producer — Why  not  use  it? 


Better  than  Glass  for  Hotbeds 

FLEX-O-GLASS  is  installed  much 
easier  than  glass,  holds  heat  better  and 
costs  far  less.  Grows  plants  quicker  and 
stronger.  We  receive  many  letters  like 
this:  “ I  use  FLEX-O-GLASS  on  hotbeds 
and  it  is  better  than  ylass.  The  plants 
do  better  under  FLEX-O-GLASS:’  — 
Clias.  Norelius  of  W.  Va. 

Also  used  in  factory,  house  and  school 
windows,  on  rollers,  to  diffuse  unpleasant 
sun  glare.  Actually  makes  room  lighter. 
Comes  in  one  piece  35 %  inches  wide  and 
any  length  desired.  Lies  hat  and  smooth. 
Looks  neat  and  attractive. 
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Our  Claims  Backed  by  ; 
Unsolicited  Proof 


*4% 


Read  a  Few  of  the  Hundreds  of 
Letters  Received  Daily 

(Addresses  on  Request)  ■ 

Tested  and  Proven  Most  Durable 

The  Ne'Er  Idle  Poultry  Farm  of  Indiana,  j 
writes :  "We  used  FLEX-O-GLASS  on  j 
our  brooderhouses  this  spring  and  were  I 

very  well  pleased.  We  placed  it  by  the  I 

side  of  one  window  that  was  covered  S 

)  with  • —  (anotli-  ( 
er  material),  j 

The  difference  j 

in  the  color  of  I 

the  light  was  j 

quickly  notice-  J 

able.  But  one  i 

very  convinc-  j 

*-*  ing  argument  j 
was  that  the  chicks  piled  up  in  front  { 
of  the  FLEX-O-GLASS  window,  leaving  I 
the  space  in  front  of  the  other  entirely  1 
empty.  The  FLEX-O-GLASS  looks  as 
well  at  the  end  of  the  season  as  it  did  j 
at  the  first,  while  the  other  material  is  j 
decidedly  worn.  I  thought  perhaps  these  t 
observations  of  ours  might  be  of  interest  j 
to  you.”  Many  poultrymen  remove  J 
boards  from  south  side  of  henhouse  and 
put  FLEX-O-GLASS  on.  Brings  amazing  j 
winter  egg  production. 

As  If  It  Were  A  Day  in  June 

“In  this  country  it  gets  so  cold  that 
the  chickens  hug  together  in  a  corner 
like  balls  of  feathers.  Since  I  put 
FLEX-O-GLASS  on  my  poultryhouse 
front  my  chickens  are  running  helter- 
skelter,  scratching  here  and  scratching 
there,  singing  their  own  song  of  praise 
all  day  long.  They  feel  so  comfortable 
that  at  times  they  stand  with  their 
wing#  raised  out  from  their  bodies  as 
if  it  were  a  day  in  June.  You  do  not 
claim  too  much  for  its  value  to  poul¬ 
try  keepers.  Wishing  you  every  success 
for  your  FLEX-O-GLASS  that  brings 
joy  to  the  egg  manufacturers  (the  jj 
liens).”- — J.  W.  Soutare,  Out.,  Canada. 


FLEX-O-GLASS  is 
very  easily  installed, 
just  measure  to  size, 
cut  with  shears,  nail 
on  and  the  job  is 
done.  Absolutely 
weather-resisting. 
Lasts  for  years. 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

[451  N.  CICERO  AVE.  Depf.  185  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Recommended  by  Leading 
Poultry  Farms 

“I  have  used  your  product  the  past  2  years  | 
and  find  it  O.  K.  Consequently  I  can  recom-  I 
mend  it  to  my  Baby  Chick  Customers.” — Corn-  I 
busker  Poultry  Farm,  Nebraska. 

Used  for  Years 

"I  like  your  FLEX-O-GLASS  very 
much,  it  is  the  best  material  I've  seen 
used.” — Mrs.  W.  H.  Hansen,  of  Okla. 

"I  am  using  the  15  yds.  of  FLEX-O-GLASS 
which  I  got  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  surely  like 
it.” — Gus.  Ivutzke.  of  Wis. 

Mr.  Krimmitz,  of  Wis.,  writes  us  :  “I 
recommend  it  to  others  doing  trucking.  I 
You  sure  have  a  winner.” 

Most  Durable— If  He  Had  Only 
Known  Before 

“After  using  different  materials,  1  j 
have  decided  to  make  an  extension  on  j 
my  other  chicken  houses  with  FLEX- 
O-GLASS.  I  think  your  product  so  much  j 
better  than  — — — .  I  have  used  theirs,  ! 
too,  but  not  as  good  material  as  yours.' 
— J.  A.  P.  Auburn,  Nebr. 

Entire  Farm  FLEX-O-GLASSED 

•I  use  FLEX-O-GLASS  on  my  poultryhouse. 
bam  and  porch  and  like  it  fine.  This  15  yards 
is  for  a  hotbed.”— C.  F.  Grant,  Mich. 

“Send  30  yards  more.  We  are  gradually 
FLEX-O-GLASSING  our  entire  farm.  Pens  are 
warmer.” — B  Poultry  Farm,  Narvon,  Penn. 

If  you  are  not  yet  one  of  our  hundred  thou- 
sand  satisfied  customers,  realize  the  value  of 
FLEX-O-GLASS  NOW.  Order  today,  before  you 
lose  our  address.  Buy  FLEX-O-GLASS  direct 
from  factory  and  get  lowest  possible  prices.  Pre¬ 
pare  for  zero  weather  now.  Use  our  guarantee 
coupon  from  this  page  and  get  your  money  back 
if  not  satisfied  in  every  way. 
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Owen  Farms  Reds 

at  e  pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  egg  production.  My 
best  exhibition  birds  have  been  trap-nested  for 
years.  You  can  secure  big,  husky  range  grown 
S.  C.  cockerels  for  #10.00,  #15.00  and  #25.00 
each  that  will  improve  your  flock  in  richness  of 
color,  standard  type,  and  in  egg  production.  6 
either  Quality  for  price  of  5.  Breeders  State  tested 
and  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  64-page  booklet  is 
free.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OWEN  FARMS  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Owner 


JARVIS’  CHICKS  BBfffiTH 

Barred  Rocks— Reds— Improved  English  and  Tancred 
White  Leghorns.  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High  Producing 
Stock — Tested  and  free  from  disease.  Big,  Strong  Chicks. 
Prompt  delivery.  100#  live  arrival  guaranteed,  Post¬ 
paid.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Low  Prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Md. 


WANTED-WHITE  LEGHORNS 

3,000  yearling  hens,  no  culls,  laying  type  only. 
Specify  strain  and  price. 

MAGIC  CITY  POULTRY  FARMS  COMPANY 
Suite  302,  Ostend  Building,  Miami,  Fla. 


HALL’S  CHICKS  TO  ORDER 

Beds  and  Leghorns— free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Reds,  #25.00  per 
100;  Leghorns,  $22.00.  HALL  BROS.,  Poplar 
Hill  Farm,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


ALLEN  BLOOdTeSTED  CHICKS 

For  Pall  broilers,  circular.  C.  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Seatord,  Delaware  Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A. 

JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


Kline’s  broc1d  Chicks 

(Parks  strain).  None  better.  Big,  strong 
and  guaranteed.  #18.00—100.  Discount 
on  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  15c.  Can  ship 
C.  O.  D.  Select  Cockerels,  #5.00  eacli  on  approval. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  10,  Middlecreek,  Pa, 


We  Purchased  From  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Stores  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  $5,  $1.50  and 
*10  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 

FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched;  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  #3.00— #10.00.  Same  lines  as 
pens  at  Storrs  and  Ill.  Now  booking  Chicks  and 
Eggs  for  1927.  Descriptive  Catalog.  24th  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range,  white  diarrhea  tested  breeding  stock 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  &0sPc.OTT’  Harrington,  Del. 


TIIDlfCVC  Special  Fall  Prices.  M.  Bronze,  W.  Holland 
I  UnlVIl  I  v  and  Bourbon  Reds.  Toulouse  Geese.  Ducks, 
three  breeds.  List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Box  29,  Sellersvllle,  Pa 


CHAMPION  BRONZE  TURKEYS  Vigorous,  selected  breeders  for 
best  results.  Description.  FRED  GOODRICH,  Gou»erneur,  H.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’d  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


POULTRY 
HOGS  and 
CATTLE 

Require  This 
Food  Supplement 

At  this  season1 
STRUVEN’S  FISH 
MEAL  is  in  greater 
demand  than  ever.  It  is 
well  known  as  the  ideal 
food  supplement,  contain¬ 
ing  those  protein  and  min¬ 
eral  elements  essential  for 
healthy  condition  of  your  stock 
and  flocks. 

FREE  Samples  and  Feeding 
Instructions  upon  Request. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 
114-0  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


SowFo,  WINTER  EGGS 

FEED  YOUR  HENS  &  PULLETS 

MAURER’S  KWALITlf 
MEAT  &  BONE  SCRAP  I 

MIXED  WITH  THEIR  MUSH 

Absolutely  made  from  pure  Bleat  and  Bone  Scrap. 
Contains  no  tankage,  wood,  nails,  hotel  refuse 
or  any  adulteration,  A  ration  with  all  the  necessary 
ingredients  to  make 

MORE  EGGS 

HEALTHIER  HENS 

BIGGER  PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 

For  free  sample,  1926  Almanac ,  write 

MAURER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  R,  Box  365  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Parsons  “Low-Down”  Milk  Wagons 


Finest  Quality  and  Most  Durable 
Delivery  Wagons 

Write ,  J.  D.  MIRES  &  SON,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


0®CLK0l  AND  APEX  GALVANIZED 
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MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
ing  green  cut  bone. 

HENS  Mann’s  SMK5L 

!  No  money  in  advance.  Get? 

A\X  free  book.  F.  w.  MANN  CO., 
UM  I  Box  I  s  Milford,  Mass. 
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NOTICE! 

On  October  13,  1926,  we  filed  a  bill  in  equity  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  at  KANSAS 
CITY,  MISSOURI,  against  FREDERICK  ANDER¬ 
SON  DURRANT,  doing  business  under  the 
fictitious  name  and  style  of  VIO-RAY  COMPANY, 
for  infringement  of  our  patent  No.  1,580,287, 
under  which  patent  we  make  our  well-known 
flexible  glass  sold  under  the  trade-mark  CEL-O- 
GLASS.  In  that  suit  we  pray  for  an  injunction, 
damages  and  all  profits  made  by  defendant  from 
infringement  of  our  patent.  We  intend  to  prose¬ 
cute  this  suit  vigorouMy.  Under  the  law,  any¬ 
one  who  makes ,  uses  or  sells  any  article  in 
infringement  of  a  patent  is  liable  for  damages 
and  for  all  profits  made  by  such  infringement. 

We  intend  to  protect  our  rights  against  all 
infringers  thereof. 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

21  Spruce  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.)  (Pat.  April  13,  1926) 

The  Only  Commercially  Available  Unbreakable 
Translucent  Transmitting  the  Ultra-Violet  Rays 


-  ■■  . . . . -  ■  1  V 

THE  HENYARD 


A  Turkey  Suicide 

About  the  middle  of  October  one  of 
the  turkeys  surprised  us  by  appearing 
with  eight  little  turks.  We  were  unable 
to  get  any  living  poults  in  the  Spring — 
for  some  reason  few  of  the  eggs  were  fer¬ 
tile.  These  little  fellows  were  as  strong 
and  active  as  could  he  desired.  They  were 
put  into  a  dry  coop  with  their  mother, 
and  given  a  small  yard  to  run  in.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  losing  game  to  try  to  raise  a 
Fall  brood  of  turkeys,  but  these  are  doing 
well  thus  far — all  but  one — he  seems  to 
have  committed  suicide.  We  found  him 
hanging  from  his  mother’s  wing.  The 
lien  evidently  brooded  them  when  they 
needed  the  warmth.  This  little  one  put 
his  head  out  between  two  of  the  heavy 
wing  feathers  and  was  caught  there.  Per¬ 
haps  the  hen  was  startled  and  jumped 
up  suddenly,  stiffening  her  feathers  as 
birds  seem  to  do  when  frightened.  The 
little  turk’s  head  was  caught  and  as  his 
mother  moved  about  he  was  held  and 
hung.  At  least  lie  was  dead  when  we 
found  him.  We  never  saw  an  accident 
just  like  that  before. 


Leg  Weakness 

I  have  about  700  fine  Leghorn  pullets, 
but  for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  have 
been  losing  one  or  two  every  day.  Some 
of  them  get  leg  weakness ;  have  good  ap¬ 
petite  but  cannot  get  over  it.  Some  of 
them  look,  to  start  with,  about  like  the 
rest  except  the  comb ;  instead  of  the 
bright  red  it  gets  a  kind  of  carmine  red 
and  the  yellow  pigment  disappears  from 
the  legs  and  beak  and  they  do  not  lie 
down  or  sit  down  at  night,  just  stand 
up  till  they  die,  but  eat  some  till  almost 
the  last.  With  some  of  them  the  liver 
has  white  spots.  JLfeed  heavily  of  com¬ 
mercial  scratch  anawcracked  corn  morning 
and  evening  all  they  can  eat,  sometimes 
they  leave  a  little,  and  in  the  day  mash, 
one-fifth  meat  scrap,  and  some  times  oat¬ 
meal  or  rolled  oats  for  a  change ;  all  the 
clean  water  they  want.  F.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

Your  young  stock  affected  by  “leg 
weakness”  may  be  suffering  only  from 
the  weakness  that  accompanies  some  dis¬ 
ease  or  they  may  have  that  form  of  trou¬ 
ble  that  manifests  itself  in  apparent  par¬ 
alysis  of  the  legs,  without  other  symp¬ 
toms.  In  the  latter  case  I  am  unable  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  This  trouble  appears 
in  growing  pullets  and  cockerels  that  are 
kept  under  healthful  conditions  and  may 
prove  fatal  within  a  few  days  or  be  re¬ 
covered  from  spontaneously.  Those  fowls 
that  lose  their  color,  become  emaciated 
and  display  white  spots  upon  the  liver 
may  have  tuberculosis,  coccidiosis  or  a 
disease  of  fungus  origin.  None  of  these 
are  curable  and  affected  birds  should  be 
removed  from  the  flock  to  avoid  con¬ 
tagion,  while  cleanliness  and  disinfection 
of  quarters  should  be  observed  for  the 
sake  of  the  healthy  members  of  the  flock. 
One-fifth  part  of  the  mash  by  weight 
has  heretofore  been  made  up  of  high  grade 
meat  scrap  in  a  large  part  of  the  ac¬ 
cepted  formulas  for  such  mashes  but 
poultrymen  are  coming  to  think  this  a 
too  large  proportion  and  are  decreasing  it 
and  adding  milk  in  some  form  to  the  ra¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  dried  milk  products,  dry 
skim-milk  or  dry  buttermilk,  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  half  or  more  of  the  meat,  or 
liquid  milk  of  some  kind  may  be  used  in 
addition  to  the  mash.  The  too  heavy 
feeding  of  meat,  though  stimulative  to 
heavy  egg  production,  is  believed  to  be 
responsible  for  much  of  the  trouble  with 
laying  and  digestive  organs  that  appears 
in  high  producing  flocks.  M.  B.  D. 


Breeding  Brown  Leghorns 

Are  Brown  Leghorns  now  bred  in  sin¬ 
gle  matings,  and  do  such  matings  bring 
hens  of  good  brown  color?  I  have  bought 
a  few  yearling  hens  but  their  color  is  so 
very  dark,  almost  all  black.  I  do  not  like 
them  so  dark.  I  want  real  brown.  G.  H. 

Vermont. 

Yes,  Brown  Leghorns  are  bred  by  sin¬ 
gle  mating  and  you  should  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  in  getting  birds  of  good  brown  color. 
If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
fowls  of  this  breed  at  local  exhibitions 
you  will  see  what  is  considered  desirable 
in  color  and  markings  and  any  reputable 
breeder  of  this  variety  should  be  able  to 
sell  you  eggs,  old  fowls  or  chicks  that  are 
from  or  of  a  desirable  type.  It  is  only  by 
such  personal  observation  that  you  can 
learn  what  is  desirable,  if  color  and  mark¬ 
ings  are  of  importance  to  you,  and  you 
can  avoid  objectionable  characteristics  in 
your  matings.  If  you  are  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  in  the  breed  to  wish  to  indulge 
the  fancier’s  tastes,  the  American  Stan¬ 
dard  of  Poultry  Perfection  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  a  guide,  though  you  will  need 
to  study  the  actual  birds  as  seen  at  poul¬ 
try  exhibits.  M,  B,  D, 


CyanOGAS  A -Dust  kills  rats  on  the 
run  by  giving  off  a  poison  gas  they 
cannot  dodge. 

Also  kills  groundhogs,  wood¬ 
chucks,  prairie  dogs,  moles  and  ants. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas 
A-Dust;  or  send  us  $2.00  for  trial  outfit 
of  1  lb.  tin  and  special  duster  with  hose 
lor  killing  rats.  Sent  express  collect. 

Send  f o',  free  leaflet  51 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

511  Fifth  Ave  New  York,  N  Y. 


A 

wholesome 
seasoning  free 
from  pepper 

GULDEN5 

Mustard 


In  Gulden’s  the  lively  little  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  choice  vinegars  and  del¬ 
icate  spices  are  skilfully  blended 
to  produce  a  mellow  flavor  that’s 
most  delightful.  Charles  Gulden, 
Inc., Dept. E5, 48 Elizabeth  Street, 
New  York  City. 

New  recipe  book ,  "Seasoning 
Secrets sent  free  on  request 


SPROUTED  OA' 

No  invention  bps  so  largely  increased 
egg  production  and  the  profits  from  a 
flock  of  hens  in  winter  as  the 

Close-To-Nature 

VAPOR  £3 /A  T t-t 

CRAIN  SPROUTER 

We  originated  the  sprouter  and  make 
Alikinas  ana  sizes  from  10  qt.  to  15  bu.N^ 
Write  for  Sprouted  Oats-Moro  Eggs/  _ _ 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 

78  Front  Street  COLFAX,  IC 


IOWA 


More  Egg  Money 

Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing  Poultry  Tribuneshowa 
how ;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages. 

3  Months*  Trial  1  Cf* 

One  Dollar  a  Year  S.  llv 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitablo 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1, Mount  M orris, UL 


SCRAG  CARBINES 


$12.50 


Cal.  30-40  U.  S.  Army.  These  car¬ 
bines  are  a  universal  favorite  with 
pig  gamehuntersandriflemen.  Ex¬ 
tremely  accurate  and  powerful.  Carbines  have 
seen  service  but  are  in  excellent  serviceable  condition.  Micrometer 
jight,  20-in.  barrel.  Send  $2.50  balance  $10  C.  O.  D.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Complete  catalog  on  request. 

K1RTLAND  BROS.,  90  Chamber*  St.,  Dept.  13.  New  York 


QUALITY 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


WASTE  ELIMINATED 


Made  from  LIVE  SHELLS  (recently  opened)  which 
do  not  crumble  into  excessive  dust.  Free  of  dark 
Mussell  Shell  and  Moss. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Edmond's  Poultry  Account  Book 

Beginning  January  1,  1927,  the  price 
will  he  $2,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $2.25. 
Orders  for  the  remainder  of  1926  will  be 
filled  at  the  old  price,  $1  and  $1.25  to 
Canada.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New  Yoik. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Vita  Brand 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

(Trade-mark  registered  in  U.  S-  A.  and  Canada) 

Will  make  your  poultry  pay 

BECAUSE  IT 

1.  Promotes  health. 

2.  Increases  egg  production. 
Guaranteed  high  Vitamine  content 

Barrel . $40.00 

(10  Imperial  or  48  U.  S.  gallons) 

Large  Cans .  12.00 

(10  Imperial  or  12  U.  8.  gallons) 

Small  Cans .  6.50 

(6  Imperial  or  6  U.  S.  gallons) 

No  charge  for  containers.  Prices  ex 
plant  London,  Canada.  Terms  cash. 

No  duty  except  a  small  entry  fee  charged 
by  rail  ways  toclear  goods  throughcustoms. 

Full  particulars  on  request 

YOCUM  FAUST  LIMITED 
Dept.  S  London,  Canada 


G 


You  can  make  a 
better  sprouter  than 
you  can  buy.  This  sprouter 
was  made  in  one  evening  by  a  14- 
year-old  boy  with  a  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  The  cost,  with  heater,  was 
§2.44.  Thousands  in  use.  All  say  it 
is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Ou*  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best,  in  winter, 
groining  green  feed,  rich  in  vitamins,  must 
be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  best.  The  Putnam 
Home  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  best  and  sweet¬ 
est  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  will 
send,  free,  plans  for  making  this  Sprouter  with 
description  of  Little  Putnam  Stove  to  heat  it. 
Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove  to  keep  fowls’ 
drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Burns  a  month  without  trimming 
or  Jilting.  Patented  burn¬ 
er.  Nothing  like  it.  Send 
me  $1.95  and  I  will  send 
you  this  wonderful  stove 
by  parcel  post  prepaid  to 
your  door.  If  not  satisfied, 
return  in  ten  days  and 
I  11  refund  money. 


I.  PUTNAM 
Route  1164- T 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE 

Putnam 

stove 


urns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


27^000  Extra 
Eggs 

from  1,000  hens 

$897 .60  ExtraNet  Profit 

PROTOZYME 
in  the  Mash  Does  It 

Eggs  are  going  up  and  up. 
More  eggs  mean  more  money. 
Protozyme,  the  wonderful 
new  feed  value,  is  a  money 
maker  for  any  poultryman. 
Tested  and  proved  by  N.  J. 
Experiment  Station;  endors- 
ed_  by  thousands  of  users. 
Science’s  great  contribution 
in  solving  feeding  problems. 
Get  the  facts  now! 

ppajQzariE 

The  Enzyme  Digestant 
for  Poultry 

Ask  your  Feed  Dealer  if  he 

can’t  supply  Protozyme,  send  us 
his  name  and  we  will  mail  you  our 
Free  Book,  Prices,  etc. 

ENZYME  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Sole  Distributors 
Montclair,  N.  J.  [Dept.  33  ]  Chicago,  III. 


Jacques  Wolf  &  Co. 
Manufacturers 
Passaic,  N.  J. 


TESTED --GUARANTEED 
' 'phWonderful  for  Poultry'  Jlnima/s 
■'I'lWl  From  your  dealer  or  us.  Pay 
postman  $2.00  gal.  plus  post¬ 
age  from  our  nearest  stocks 
at  Pittsburg,  St.Louis,  St.Paul, 
Wichita,  Savannah,  Galveston, 
Deadwood,  Butte,  Portland,  Ore. 
Salt  Lake,  Frisco.  Linr»hir«,  Derltrs  write 
SW1FT1DE  CO.,  Pier  3,  Portland.  Maine, 


-MAKE  EVERY  HEN  PAY  YOU  A  PROFIT — 

5  MONTHS  ONLY 

25c 


That  every  poultry 
raiser  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  re¬ 
markable  series  of 
articles  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Every- 
bodys  Poultry  Mag- 
azinebyProf.  Harry 
R.  Lewis.  Charles  D. 
Cleveland.  Mrs.  Helen  Dow 
.  j  Whitaker,  Harry  H.  Collier,  Wil- 
lard  C.  Thompson,  D.  E.  Hale  and  other 
noted  poultry  raisers,  we  make  this  offer. 

OFFER  ®enc*  lls  “®e  lcan  b®  stamps  or  OC„ 

coin)  and  we  will  send  you  tho 
current  issue  Free,  also  enter  your  name  for  the  next 
?  regular  subscription  list.  Six  Big  Issues 

132  pages)  ior  investment  of  but  twenty-five  cents. 

Trla,1  25c  2  years  21.00  5  years  $2.00 

j,  atu  e  Departments — The  Boys’  and  Girls’  Nest:  Tho 
.uusewife;  Horticulture  combined  with  Poultry  Bais- 
" ;  l!’’":  P°u  try  Partner.  In  fact  a  magazine  for 
uny  member  of  the  family.  Send  your  order  in  today. 

r„ _ .  .  "  ~  Use  this  coupon - —  — -  — — . 

Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine, 

Hanover.  Pa.— Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  25o  for 
trial  a  months  (  )  SI. 00  for  2  years  (  >  $2.00  for 

o  years  (  )  (mark  with  an  X  which) 

Name  . 


25 

14 

17 

14 
24 
39 
45 
17 
22 
33 

15 
19 
37 


34 

11 

4 


195i 
3037 
2085 
2878 
3104 
30 1G 
3017 
1752 
3511 
3180 
2376 
3115 
2934 

2895 

3426 

2375 


25  2474 


12 

26 


28 

15 

13 


1964 

2764 


3085 

2993 

1922 


13 

14 

15 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station, 
there  are  100  pens,  each  with  20  birds. 

Week  ending  October  23,  1926: 

Week  Total 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J . . . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada . 

The  Ferguson  Farm,  Tenn . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

W.  H.  B.  Kent,  N.  Y _ ...!!!!!!!!’ 

Chas.  T.  Stran,  N.  J . . 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va . 

Barred  Rock  Chicken  Farm,  N.’j. ...’ 

Mt.  Kemble  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . " 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass.  . 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J. ..!!!!!!!! ! 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

John  Hall,  N.  J .  . 

Chas.  W.  Creasy,  Pa . !!.!!! 

Columbia  Plymouth  Rocks 

Andrew  Petro,  Pa . 

White  Wyandottes 

August  Weiss,  N.  J . 

Kilbourn  Hteliry  &  Pltry  Farm, "Mich! 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Lambert  &  Sked,  N.  J _ 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt _ .!!!!!!!!*’"" 

Hall  Bros,  Conn . 

White  Leghorns 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  L.  Farm,  N.  J. 

DeVries  Grandview  Pltry  Farm  Micii 
Stoneleigli  Farms,  N.  Y. 

Norcross  Pltry  Farm,  N.  j.  ”! . 

Wellward  Farm,  N.  Y . ’! . 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa !!!!!! ! . .  ! 

Puritas  Spgs  Pltry  Farm,  6iiio . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Amakassin  Farm,  N.  Y. ...'!"  ’ 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa . . 

Kilpatrick  Farms,  N.  J. .  .  .  . . . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash..’! . 

Highview  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm,  N  i' 

Laurel  Hill  X’ltry  Farm,  N.  Y. .. 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . . . . . . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich . !! . 

Wlritacre  Bros.,  Ohio . 

Barlow  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa.!!!!!!! 

S.  C.  Price,  Pa . 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J. ..!!!!!!!’  " 

Wilgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Lone  Oak  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. .!!!!!!! ! 

Beck  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.!.  ! 

Karols  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ruggiero  Bros.,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farm,  N.  j..!!!!! 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . ! ! ! ! ! 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

C.  G.  Parker,  N.  Y . 

Wm.  P.  Flint,  N.  J . 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J . 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J . 

Golden  Oaks  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Engleside  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 

Arthur  B.  Dow,  N.  J . 

A.  Turrin,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fox  &  Son  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Audley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ivostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Rockywood  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

E.  C.  Laudenberger,  N.  J . 

Forsgate  Farm,  N.  J . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

H.  Rapp.  Sr.,  N.  J . 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

David  Fox,  N.  J . 

Monmouth  Co.  Jr,  Pltry  Clubs,  N.  J. . 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J . 

Oakwood  Farms,  N.  J . 

Fairfield  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y . 

H.  Westervelt,  N.  J . 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J . 

John  Cray,  N.  J . 

Maplewold  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J . 

Mountain  View  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 


4092 
3440 
3567 
2818 
3060 
3079 
3241 
304.- 
3076 
320f 
2933 
3056 
3414 
2962 
3939 
3236 
3797 
2663 
1880 
3358 
3569 
3724 
2616 
3529 
3137 
2587 
3749 
299S 
4495 
283G 
3323 
3015 
3511 
3009 
3037 
3354 
3113 
3463 
3221 
3255 
3167 
34S8 
4081 
2712 
2707 
3428 
2S63 
3425 
2057 
3633 
2794 
2169 
3627 
2S72 
3865 
3393 
3148 
2970 
35S0 
3115 
2740 
3561 
2760 
3550 
3528 
3578 
3154 
3121 
4232 
3273 
3000 
2039 
3074 
2914 
2872 
2836 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Hamilton’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Ohio .  12  3050 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farms,  N.  Y .  16  1975 


13 

,2i 

1 

14 
14 

17 
14 

9 

8 

18 

3 

23 
11 

13 
6 

22 

45 

1 

14 
19 
21 
16 
10 
37 

15 
30 

4 
8 

13 

8 

ii 

13 

21 

6 

4 

7 

10 

15 

9 

10 

1 

4 

8 
4 

24 
4 

7 

8 


13 

4 

11 

22 

~5 

4 

6 


United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

G.  Lelbach,  N.  J . 

6 

Turrell  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

.  .  .  16 

Weiman  Pltry  Farm,  N. 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm, 

N. 

J. . 

.  .  .  19 

Square  Deal  Pltry  Farm, 

N. 

J . 

.  ..  19 

Green  Brook  Pltry  Farm, 

Totals  .  1367  309468 


Street  or  Route  . 

1>-  0 . State  . 

— Sample  copy  free  on  reauest — 

Everybody®  Poultry  Magazine,  Box  286-B  Hanover.  Pa. 


Raising  Broilers 

■j  I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  little  farm, 
i  18  acres,  and  would  like  to  raise  broilers. 
1  Do  you  think  I  can  get  market  for  1,500 
j  to  2,000,  say  200  to  300  layers,  White 
Leghorns,  two  cows  and  one  horse?  Raise, 
say,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat,  sunflowers. 
For  heavyweight  white  broilers,  which 
kind  of  the  big  breeds  grows  the  fastest? 

St.  Marys,  Pa.  h.  g.  s. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
broilers  that  you  can  market,  but  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  you  can  afford  to 
raise  broilers  as  a  specialty.  The  surplus 
cockerels  raised  by  all  poultrymen  go  on 
the  market  for  the  most  part  as  broilers 
and  at  whatever  price  they  will  bring. 
Early  in  the  season  this  price  is  usually 
a  good  oue  and  the  broilers  can  be  mar- 
j  keted  at  a  profit.  Later,  however,  the 
market  becomes  flooded  and  the  price 
j  drops  to  a  low  level.  As  the  poultryman 
i  cannot  afford  to  keep  the  surplus  male 
birds,  they  must  go  at  any  price.  If  you 
are  so  situated  that  you  can  depend  up- 
!  on  a  special  market  at  exceptional  prices, 
you  may  make  broiler  raising  profitable, 
but,  as  ordinarily  situated,  the  poultry- 
man  cannot  look  to  the  broiler  trade  as 
the  best  part  of  his  business.  White 
Leghorns  make  desirable  broilers,  from 
\Vk  to  2  lbs.  in  weight.  The  larger  breeds, 
like  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Wyandottes,  are  more  suitable  for  broil¬ 
ers  of  greater  weight.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  one  of  these  breeds  grows  faster 
than  another.  m.  b.  d. 


SCRATCH  SHED 

Brings 
Winter  Eggs 


Now  big  winter  egg  yields  are  easy  to  get.  Simply  build 
a  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed  onto  your  poultry  house 
to  let  in  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Science  has  discovered  it  is  the  absence  of 
these  rays  that  makes  hens  quit  laying  in  winter.  But 
under  GLASS  CLOTH  there  Is  violet  light  in  abundance. 
The  egg  glands  are  given  new  activity  and  produce  two 
and  three  times  the  usual  number  of  eggs.  The  sun’s 
warmth  keeps  the  hens  active  in  the  shed,  even  on  zero 
days.  Spread  a  litter  of  straw  for  them  to  scratch 
in.  The  exercise  speeds  up  circulation  and  aids 
digestion.  High  winter  egg  prices  pay  for  the 
scratch  shed  many  times  a  season.  Try  it.  It  is  a 
money  maker. 


GLASS  CLOTH  is  Ideal  for 
Scratch  Sheds,  Poultry  and 
Brooder  House  Windows, 
Winter  Porch  Enclosures, 
Storm  Doors,  Storm  Win¬ 
dows,  Hot  Beds,  Window 
Glass  Repairs,  etc. 


Accept  No  Imitations 


RECOMMENDED  BY  EXPERTS 

Testa  by  Scientists,  Physicians  and  Experiment  Stations 
prove  GLASS  CLOTH  freely  passes  the  healthful  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  the  sun.  Neveruse  glass  in  poultry  houses  or 
hotbeds.  It  stops  these  rays.  Always  use  GLASS  CLOTH. 


Make  Your  Home  Winter-Tight 

Simply  tack  GLASS  CLOTH  over  your  screens  to  make  fine 
storm  doors  and  windows.  Admits  abundant  light.  Brings 
comfort.  Shuts  out  cold.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Ideal 
for  enclosing  porches  and  sleeping  porches.  Like  adding 
new  rooms  at  small  cost. 

m  2  Factories  Give  Quick  Service 

The  tremendous  demand  for  GLASS  CLOTH  has  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  add  another  factory.  For  quick  service 
address  orders  and  correspondence  to  factory  nearest  you. 

Turner  Bros. 

Dept.  789 

Bladen,  Nebr.  Wellington,  Ohio 

Copyright,  1926,  by  Turner  Bros. 


Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
tiros.,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  N o  other  nas  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoid  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  /ioimakeit  transparent,  waterproof 
and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven  by  ten 
years  success.  Yon  will  know  i  t  by  i  ts  quail ty .  So  much 
cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Recommended  by  leading  ex- 
perts  to  make  hens  lay  and  for  good  results  with 
chicks  and  with  hot  bed  plants. 


A 

TRIAL  OFFER 


Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long  and  36  in.  wide,  post¬ 
paid.  (Will  cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If ,  after  ten  days 
use,  you  do  not  findit  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute, 
return  i  t  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  Common  sense 
Instructions,  Feeding  for  Eggs,”  with  each  order.  Cata- 
Iog  uiustrating  uses  on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell  niece, 
Cloth,) 


Mail  the  COUPON! 


TURNER  BROS..  Dept.  789 
Bladen,  Nebr.,  Wellington,  Ohio 

*  ?nfl°?eJr5^lor  whjch  send  me  postpaid  one  roll  of 
GLASS  CLOTH  as  advertised.  If  not  satisfied  after 
10  days  use  l  may  return  it  and  you  will  refund  my 
money. 


Name . 


Address . . . . 

Town . . . 


.  State.. 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shel 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1,00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

HARRIET  FARM  Breeds  and  Hatches  PA.  CERTIFIED 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

and  offers  10%  discount  on  all  orders  for  chicks  and  eggs 
plaeed  before  December  15th.  Owned  and  operated  by 
MARCUS  A.  MoKNIGHT  -  CARLISLE,  P.i. 

COCKERELS  and  PULLETS 

from  North  American  contest  winning  stock,  egg  records 
260  to  312  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Cockerels.  S25  per  doz.up; 

Pullets,  SI  .75  up.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Port  Royal.  Pa 

BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

free  I  auge  stock.  Ready-to-lay.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
each.  1>.  L.  SMITH,  Kinderhook,  Y . 

BABY  CHICKS  15 u7 V.1 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del 

PRODUCTION  BRED  l^i?^ 

Young  Blood  Lines,  $1.50  up.  Chicks  Jan.  1st.  10 %  dis¬ 
count  for  orders  received  now.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 

Mattituck  White  Leghorn  Farm  LYywZi 

Cockerels— handsome,  vigorous  birds,  3  lbs.  and  over 
#3.00  each.  A.  11,  PENNY,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Selected  Rhode  Island  Reds, 

rllllOTQ  April  Hatched.  SS3.00  each: 

■  IIIICIV  May  Hatched,  #1, 65.  White 
Leghorns,  11  mos.  old,  SI. 50 
each.  Ship  any  number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS  f,TP£°ds^’ 

WERNER  BROTHERS  -  Alt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 

HUBBARD’S  „Vd  CHICKS 

/WAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Disease  fi'ee  Northern  Grown  stock.  Our  Catalog 
will  interest  you. 

HUBBAICO  FARMS  -:-  Walpole,  N.  II. 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS  £,§•  V;.E,,a,cffla 

strains).  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  (Hollywood  strain).  Large 
husky  range-raised  stock.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Sunny  brook  Poultry  Farm,  A.  H.  Fingar,  Hudson,  R.  IT.  S,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  pill  1  CTO  Same  breeding  as  our  contest 

White  Leghorn  •  UUL.L,  1  3  pens.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.Y. 

LargeWHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

THOUSANDS  p..||Bi- Bred  tolay,  farm  raised.  Satisfaction 

While  Leghorn  lUIIBli  guaranteed.  JAMES  PORTER,  Waverly,  N.Y. 

from  imported  Barron  stock,  with  pedigrees  of  272- 
314.  March  hatched.  Also  chicks  for  1927.  Write 

R.  T.  EWING  _  -  ATLANTIC,  PA, 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  «SS5&  smith!  ^r./oaxfva. 

W  WYAIlfftflTTF  Bullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

H,  II  1  HI1UU  1  1C  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Otna 

Leghorn  Yearling  Hens,  $1.10 

UA’Il ED  KGG  FARMS,  Hillndaie,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

I  would  not  like  to  be  without  the  pa¬ 
per,  as  I  think  the  Publisher’s  Desk  is 
worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  sub¬ 
scription.  I  am  a  trucker  and  while  at¬ 
tending  market  with  a  load  of  produce 
was  accosted  by  an  agent  representing 
what  he  called  National  Automobile  Ser¬ 
vice,  life  insurance  up  to  $5,000,  property 
damage  up  to  $500,  all  for  two  years 
for  the  small  sum  of  $24.50.  In  talking 
with  the  agent  I  told  him  I  would  con¬ 
sider  his  proposition.  In  consequence  I 
took  to  scanning  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  back 
dates  and  in  issue  of  October  2,  1926,  I 
found  an  article  in  Publisher’s  Desk  cov¬ 
ering  identically  the  above  proposition. 
I  am  on  my  guard,  and  in  conclusion  will 
say,  long  life  and  prosperity  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  which  it  richly  deserves.  L.  n.  w. 

Maryland. 

Reports  of  the  service  rendered  by 
Publisher’s  Desk  are  gratifying.  We  ex¬ 
pend  the  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
energy  in  conducting  this  department 
without  thought  of  gain  directly  or  in¬ 
directly.  It  is  purely  an  unselfish  ser¬ 
vice  and  if  the  information  contained  in 
the  department  did  not  result  in  saving 
our  subscribers  from  such  pitfalls  as  the 
one  above  described,  the  work  would  be 
in  vain.  Every  mail  brings  us  assur¬ 
ances  of  the  value  of  this  service  to  our 
readers  and  others  who  come  under  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  one  way  or  another. 

Referring  to  our  account  against  I. 
Merwin  Raynor,  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  we 
would  be  willing  to  give  it  to  an  attor¬ 
ney  if  it  is  necessary.  I  hope  you  will 
be  more  successful  than  we  were  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  bill.  B.  e.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  attorney  reported  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  get  the  entire  amount,  but 
be  did  succeed  in  getting  $35  on  a  bill 
of  $81.75.  The  subscriber  accepted  this 
amount,  because  it  was  better  than  let¬ 
ting  the  matter  drag  any  longer,  and  we 
want  to  give  Mr.  Raynor  credit  for  the 
$35  payment. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
Hydro  United  Tire  Co.,  as  my  father  put 
money  in  it,  and  wants  to  put  in  more. 
Could  you  give  me  a  special  report? 

Ohio.  c.  H.  B. 

The  Hydro  United  Tire  Co.  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  receivers,  and  a  report  which 
we  have  just  received  indicates  that 
there  is  no  prospect  for  a  return  to  the 
stockholders  in  this  matter. 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  4  (A.  P. ) — Edgar 
G.  Lewis,  Atascadero  promoter,  who  re¬ 
cently  went  bankrupt  with  listed  liabili¬ 
ties  f  $10,000,000,  and  three  alleged  as¬ 
sociates  in  oil  activities,  said  to  have  in¬ 
volved  between  $2,500,000  and  $3,000,000, 
were  indicted  by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
here  yesterday  on  charges  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud. 

The  charges  were  based  on  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  Lewis  Petroleum  Company, 
the  Exploration  Holding  Company,  the 
Lewis  Foundation  Company  and  the  Re¬ 
view  Consolidated  Petroleum  Company. 

Named  with  Lewis  in  the  indictment 
were  William  Aherns,  Henry  L.  Kramer 
and  John  H.  Iloblit. 

E.  G.  Lewis  might  be  said  to  be  a 
mucli-indicted  individual.  He  was  in¬ 
dicted  last  August  in  connection  with  the 
Atascadero  real  estate  development,  and 
the  indictments  of  him  in  St.  Louis  are 
matters  of  history.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Lewis  ever  made  a  success  of  any 
business  venture  he  has  undertaken  un¬ 
less  it  is  assumed  that  all  his  ventures 
were  undertaken  with  the  one  purpose  of 
wheedling  money  out  of  credulous  indi¬ 
viduals.  His  record  in  this  respect  shows 
him  to  be  a  monumental  success.  This 
has  been  his  occupation  since  the  St. 
Louis'  World’s  Fair  in  1904.  His  vic¬ 
tims  will  watch  with  interest  the  result 
of  the  California  indictments. 

What  is  the  Climbers  Muslin  Co.,  of 
Franconia,  N.  H.?  They  agree  to  pay 
50  cents  per  dozen  for  women  to  seam 
the  straight  seams  in  pillow  slips,  but  one 
must  deposit  $1  before  getting  work.  Is 
this  just  another  plan  to  get  a  dollar?  I 
need  work  at  home,  but  see  so  many  ad¬ 
vertisements  I  don’t  know  which  are 
good.  MRS.  G.  A. 

New  York. 

Most  of  the  advertisements  offering 
"work  at  home”  are  frauds.  We  have 


many  times  explained  that  where  the 
prospective  worker  is  asked  to  send 
money  in  advance  the  proposition  is  de¬ 
ceptive.  We  have  on  the  average  a  half 
dozen  inquiries  about  such  work-at-liome 
schemes  each  day.  The  offer  of  the  work 
is  only  a  pretext  to  get  the  money. 

I  would  appreciate  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  an  investment  in  the  Marine 
Rotary  Valve  Motors  Co.,  412  Guaranty 
Building,  Portland,  Oregon,  would  be  a 
safe  investment.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

We  should  not  consider  such  an  in¬ 
vestment  safe.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  very  risky.  It  is  for  the  future  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  rotary 
valve  will  prove  practical,  and  upon  the 
answer  depends  the  status  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  value  of  its  securities. 

The  Financialistic  Debater  mails  free 
copies  to  me  in  which  they  recommend 
very  highly  Butte  Copper  Consolidated. 
It  sells  on  the  Boston  curb  market.  Can 
you  tell  me  if  this  stock  is  good?  Is  The 
Financialistic  Debater,  Unity  Building, 
Boston,  Mass.,  a  reliable  paper?  F.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  it  is 
wise  to  "look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.” 
This  Financialistic  Debater  is  a  house 
organ  for  a  brokerage  house  promoting 
Butte  Copper  Consolidated  stock,  which 
is  a  speculation  at  best.  Publications  of 
this  character  often  pass  for  independent 
financial  papers.  To  follow  the  invest¬ 
ment  advice  of  such  organs  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous. 


Is  the  inclosed  proposition  of  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Selling,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  safe  or 
not?  M.  T.  F. 

New  York. 

It  is  not.  All  the  “co-operation”  we 
can  see  in  the  proposition  is  that  farm 
owners  send  the  promoter  of  the  scheme 
C.  N.  Shepard,  $4.50.  The  same  old 
“advance  fee”  game  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  been  exposing  since  Ostrander  inau¬ 
gurated  the  swindle  25  years  or  more  ago. 

About  300  years  ago  a  person  died  and 
left  land  in  New  York  on  which  now 
stands  Trinity  Church  and  part  of  the 
subway.  As  I  am  an  heir  on  my  father’s 
side  and  he  being  dead,  the  remaining 
heirs  are  going  to  fight  for  their  rights, 
and  they  have  come  to  me  and  want  me 
to  join  them.  The  lawyer  wants  $30 
from  each  one  to  commence  with,  and  he 
will  try  to  get  it  for  us,  as  they  claim 
these  people  took  the  land  and  have  never 
paid  for  it.  I  would  like  to  go  in  it  if 
there  is  anything  to  it,  but  I  don’t  feel 
as  if  I  could  throw  $30  away  for  nothing. 
Will  you  advise  me  as  to  what  you  think 
best?  R.  s. 

New  York. 

We  believe,  and  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  the  Trinity  Corporation 
has  a  perfect  title  to  the  property  in 
question.  Therefore  we  advise  this  good 
woman  to  keep  the  $30  that  the  lawyers 
desire  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  recover¬ 
ing  the  New  York  City  property  for  her 
and  the  other  heirs.  There  seem  to  be 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  people  who 
are  led  to  believe  that  they  may  be  legal 
heirs  to  the  Trinity  Church  property. 
These  trusting  people  afford  good  meal 
tickets  for  the  legal  fraternity  at  any 
rate.  In  our  estimation  these  supposed 
heirs  have  about  as  much  chance  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  claim  to  any  of  the  Trinity 
property  as  they  have  to  a  piece  of  the 
tnoon. 

Will  you  advise  me  if  this  Poultry  Vi¬ 
tamin  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  its  gland 
treatment  are  reliable,  or  if  it  is  an  easy 
way  to  get  a  dollar?  D.  H.  d. 

New  York. 

This  is  an  old  friend,  E.  .1.  Reefer,  who 
has  been  extracting  “easy”  dollars  from 
poultrymen  for  a  good  many  years.  Of 
course  no  real  practical  poultryman 
would  pay  any  attention  to  his  guff  about 
“gland  extracts.”  Reefer  claims  his 
product  will  “start  hens  laying  in  24 
hours,”  “five  times  the  eggs,”  and  a  lot 
more  bunkum.  None  of  the  farm  papers 
making  any  claim  to  respectability  would 
publish  such  palpably  deceptive  adver¬ 
tising.  The  advertisement  forwarded  by 
this  reader  was  taken  from  some  paper 
containing  a  number  of  advertisements 
of  the  same  objectionable  chart*  (ter. 


Notice  to  the  circulation  department 
of  a  trade  paper :  “Dear  Sir :  My  sub¬ 
scription  run  out  in  Aug.  26.  Kindly  ex¬ 
pire.  Thanking  you  in  haste.” — Chicago 
Daily  News.  ^ 


Tine  insulated  \ 

American  Fence 
B  anner,;  -  Po  sts 


GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  American  Fence  your 
dealer  will  give  you  our  written  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  outlast  or  equal  in  service 
any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equalize 
wires  and  used  under  the  same  conditions. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “Fencing  for  Profits.” 

Banner  Steel  Posts 

“The  Post  with  the  Steel  Backbone.**  Railroad  rail  design. 
Large,  slit-winged  anchor  plate  roots  firmly  into  the  ground. 

See  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Vicinity 

Other  Sales  Offices: 

Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul.Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver, Salt  Lake  City 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


GstabhsheA 
^J855^ 


<>STEVfi ^ 


n 


Seventy  Years  of  Reputation  1  j  &|B| 


MADE  OF  FINE  WOOLS 
MIXED  WITH  COTTON 

Made  to  Fit — Made  to  Wear 
A  protection  against  colds  and  sudden  chills 

Guaranteed  Not  To  Shrink 

Light.  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights 
Eight  Grades 

$2.00  to  $7.50  per  Garment 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Glastonbury  Knitting  Co. 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Sample  Cuttings  Free 


I  want  to  GiveWU 

this  new  ENGINE 
BOOK "FREE 


TVOW  the  WITTE  ENGINE,  1%  to  30  H.  P., 

^  150,000  in  daily  world  wide  use,  has  many  new  im¬ 
provements  and  refinements,  and  owing  to  mass 
production,  I  am  announcing  new  Lower  Prices,  new 
extra  long  terms,  no  interest.  The  WITTE  develops 
more  than  rated  power  from  almost  any  kind 
of  fuel.  Throttling  Governor  controls  pow¬ 
er  for  various  loads  and  enables  the  use  of 
cheap  distillate.  Has  Valve-in-Head  motor. 
Wico  magneto.  Semi -Steel  construction. 
Has  fewer  parts.  Free  from  usual  engine 
trouble.  Life 


time  guaran¬ 
tee.  Most 
durable,  eco 
nomical  en¬ 
gine  made 


New  Low  Prices 
New  Improvements 
New  Easy  Terms 

WITTE  Engines  are  sold  the  world  over 

but  to  the  honest  American  farmer  I  give  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment— wholesale  prices  and  easy  terms. 

A  reasonable  payment  brings  this  engine  to  you! 

Low  balance  split  into  easy  monthly  terms, 

The  WITTE  quickly  pays  for  itself — starts  easy — 

simple  to  run  in  any  kind  of  weather — certainly  a  mechanical 
marvel,  the  product  of  57  years  experience  in  practical  farm 
work.  A  real  all-purpose  engine — makes  all  farm  job3  cheap 
and  easy.  Book  also  describes  Sawing  and  Pumping  outfits. 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 


FREE  5imP,y  send  name  today— no  cost— no  obligation  J\J  nfs>  ThoCO  Pnivjfv 
*  for  this  interesting  book.  Get  the  facts  about  en-  I  '  UIV  JL  Wpop  1  U  III  IS 


Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features 

1—  Medium  Weight,  Yet  Dur¬ 
able. 

2—  -Valves-in-Head. 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giving 
even  speed. 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine. 

5 —  Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition. 

6—  Self-Adjusting  Carburetor. 


gines — even  if  you  have  my 
old  catalog— get  my  new 
offers;  they  will  save  and 
make  you  money — good  ideas 
about  making  $500.00  to  $1000.00 
a  year  with  your  power  outfits. 


3 


HOURS 

SHIPPING 

SERVICE 


Square,  Protected  Tank,  remov¬ 
able  die-cast  bearings,  and  many 
other  refinements.  Starts  easy 
in  the  coldest  weather.  Special 
piston  construction  means  more 
power  for  less  fuel.  Speed  regu¬ 
lator  enables  it  to  be  used  on 
lightest  jobs  as  well  as  on  the 
heaviest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron-Clad 
Life-time  Guarantee. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1897  Witte  Building 
1897  Empire  Building 
1897  Witte  Building 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


The  Savage  Dog 

I  have  often  wondered  why  a  farmer 
should  keep  a  vicious  dog  around.  Such 
•i  do0-  could  not  be  called  a  good  watch 
dog  but  is  dangerous  to  have  on  the 
nlace  as  quite  often  innocent  people  are 
Lully  bitten  by  them.  I  have  been  bit¬ 
ten  twice,  and  on  one  occasion  when  visit- 
in"  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
netting  hens,  I  was  met  at  the  roadside 
by  a  mongrel  Airedale.  One  look  at  him 
nnd  I  made  up  my  mind  to  stop,  look  and 
listen.  He  was  getting  his  hair  up  on 
his  back,  etc.  I  didn’t  go  any  farther, 
but  asked  the  farmer,  who  was  watching 
nearby,  if  his  dog  would  bite,  and  I  was 
taken  back  by  his  reply,  which  was  given 
with  a  proud  air,  thus:  “He  has  been 
known  to ;  he  bit  one  woman  on  the 
cheek,  and  tore  another  woman’s  dress, 
gome  watch  dog  he  makes  me.”  On  an¬ 
other  occasion  while  passing  a  farmhouse, 
a  dog  rushed  out  and  grabbed  me  by  the 
trouser’s  leg,  tearing  a  piece  right  out. 
The  farmer  very  kindly  came  out  and 
found  the  piece  nearby,  apologized  for 
the  dog.  D-  G- 

Under  the  law  a  farmer  or  anyone  else 
may  be  prosecuted  for  keeping  such  a 
dog  at  large — and  the  dog  can  be  killed  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  dog  is  naturally 
savage.  That  refers  to  New  York.  In 
New  Jersey  the  law  seems  to  be  different, 
and  there  have  been  cases  where  people 
have  been  badly  bitten,  yet  the  owner 
escaped  because  the  dog  was  young  and 
no  proof  was  offered  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  biting  !  In  New  York  State  the 
owner  keeps  such  a  dog  at  his  own  risk. 
Even  though  he  put  up  a  sign  “Beware  of 
the  Dog,”  lie  would  have  no  right  to  keep 
a  savage  animal  at  large.  He  must  keep 
him  tied  or  stand  the  consequences. 

Such  savage  dogs  are  kept  to  protect 
chicken  yards  or  similar  property — and 
they  do  it  well.  The  usual  plan  is  to 
chain  the  dog  by  day  and  at  night  turn 
him  loose  in  the  chicken  yard.  He  will 
recognize  his  master,  but  will  tear  the 
clothes  off  any  stranger  unless  they  shoot 
or  gas  him.  We  know  of  one  case  where 
a  chicken  man  kept  a  half-breed  Cuban 
blood  hound  in  that  way — for  night  ser¬ 
vice  among  the  chickens.  One  morning 
they  found  pieces  of  cloth  well  smeared 
scattered  about  the  yard.  A  neighbor 
who  had  been  under  suspicion  suddenly 
went  on  a  visit.  When  he  came  back  he 
applied  to  the  town  authorities  to  have 
this  dog  killed!  We  know  of  several 
women  who  are  keeping  chickens  in 
lonely  places  and  who  would  hardly  have 
a  dozen  birds  left  but  for  their  big  four- 
footed  policemen  who  patrol  the  yards 
at  night.  We  also  know  of  cases  where 
a  good-sized  billygoat  has  kept  order. 
These  goats  were  left  at  night  on  the 
lane  or  yard.  They  will  come  up  behind 
a  stranger  in  the  dark  and  deliver  a  blow 
that  will  make  the  victim  think  a  pile- 
driver  had  struck  him. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  ot'  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  ol  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded: 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letelnvorth  5  lllage, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


N  JANUARY  1  next,  married  man,  on  poultry 
farm  near  Newark,  N.  J.;  house  and  privi- 
ges.  ADVERTISER  1271,  care  Rural  New- 
orker. 


WHITE  woman,  housework,  country,  no  laundry; 

wages  $65;  references  for  character  and 
capability  required  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
1282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VANTED  —  Experienced  herdsman  (single)  to 
work  on  purebred  Guernsey  herd;  give  ref- 
rence,  experience,  age  and  salary  expected  in 
rst  letter.  HELDERBERG  STOCK  FARM,  R. 
’.  D.,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediately,  honest,  reliable.  Prot¬ 
estant,  middle-aged  woman  to  do  plain  cook¬ 
ing  and  simple  housework;  six  rooms,  and  make 
a  home  all  year  for  two  refined  young  men  on 
farm  near  Rhinebeek,  N.  Y.,  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  New  York  City;  modern  improvements, 
no  laundry;  quiet  neighborhood ;  best  references 
exchanged;  state  salary  expected.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  milker  for  20-cow  herd  on 
large  modern  dairy  farm;  $60  per  month  witli 
good  board  and  room.  J.  W.  SLOAN,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Cook,  good-natured,  intelligent  woman 
for  institution;  mother  with  child  considered. 
ADVERTISER  1299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Han  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
the  family  to  become  manager  and  matron  in 
a  school  for  boys;  middle-aged  country  people, 
members  of  a  church  and  of  good  habits  de¬ 
sired;  for  full  information  write  to  CIIAS.  F. 
JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  farm  in  Maryland,  about  half  way  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  on  the  W.  B.  &  A. 
electric  line;  good  board  and  comfortable  sur¬ 
roundings;  anxious  to  secure  man  witli  some 
orchard  experience,  if  possible;  write  fully,  giv¬ 
ing  age,  experience,  wages  required  and  refer¬ 
ences.  T.  P.  LITTLEI’-MIE,  Union  Trust  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


I’OULTRYMAN,  with  preference  for  raising 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  on  commercial  basis, 
with  knowledge  of  Candee  incubator,  also  some 
ability  to  manage  a  going  plant;  will  increase 
capacity  each  year;  salary  and  profit  sharing 
basis;  location,  Central  New  Jersey.  J.  A. 
FAUSNER,  311  85tlx  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
or  C.  E.  Fausner,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  to  run  general  farm; 

woman  to  help  in  home;  steady,  good  home 
and  board  with  owner  under  same  roof;  house 
has  improvements;  opportunity;  write,  giving 
references  and  wages  requested.  S.  GARDNER, 
An  cram  Lead  Mines,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  woman  as  cook  and  general 
houseworker  who  can  do  nice  mending  in  fine 
New  York  City  apartment;  two  adults  only  in 
family,  both  away  much ;  no  laundry  work ; 
must  speak  English  well  to  answer  telephone, 
etc.;  permanent  place  and  good  home  to  right 
person;  best  references  as  to  integrity  and  char¬ 
acter  required.  ADVERTISER  1307,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  wanted  to  care  for  two  cows,  chickens, 
on  private  estate,  also  make  himself  useful 
on  farm;  wages  $70  per  month,  room  and  board: 
references  required.  Write  SUPERINTENDENT 
at  M.  Hare’s,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  married  man  to  work  Putnam  County 
farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  1309,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMERS,  general  work,  small  dairy,  hand 
milking;  $50  month,  April  on  $60.  MAR- 
CIIISIO,  R.  D.  5,  Newton,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  wanted  for  farm;  must  be  good 
milker;  $50  per  month  and  board.  C.  J. 
MEEKS,  R.  F.  D.,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man.  good  clean  milker,  gen¬ 
eral  work,  small  farm.  BOX  103,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


W ANTED — Married  or  single  man  experienced 
in  milk  room  in  a  certified  dairy;  $65  per 
month  and  privileges  for  married  man.  Address 
BOX  138,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  good  dry-liand  milkers;  $65  per 
month  and  board.  Address  BOX  155,  Spring 
Grove,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  chicken  man  on  share 
basis  on  large  equipped  chicken  plant. 
QUINBY,  Longport,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Clean,  experienced,  dry-hand  milkers 
for  certified  dairy;  15  cows;  wages  $65  and 
maintenance;  10-liour  day;  no  outside  work; 
state  age.  experience,  reference.  RARITAN 
VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Working  married  herdsman,  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  grade  A  barn;  must  be 
willing  to  board  couple  single  milkers;  must 
have  own  furniture;  house  and  farm  located  in 
town;  state  age,  family,  references  and  experi¬ 
ence.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  dairy  where  milking 
machine  is  used:  state  experience  and  salary 
expected.  ORADELL  FARMS,  Oradell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches;  must  furnish  best  of 
reference;  raising  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  tur¬ 
keys,  geese,  ducks,  pheasants  and  wild  ducks; 
private  estate;  references  and  wages  in  first 
letter.  BELMONT  FARM,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 


REFINED  middle-aged  working  housekeeper  in 
family  two  adults,  four  children;  location, 
suburban  Jersey;  do  plain  cooking,  help  with 
children;  wages  $75.  Write  MRS.  M.  IIAN KIN, 
Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple,  carpenter  or  general  farm¬ 
ing;  woman,  laundress;  salary  $120  month  and 
maintenance.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager,  superintendent,  wishes  pqsition 
on  farm  or  estate;  American,  married;  skilled 
all  branches,  trustworthy,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


YOUNG  man.  sober,  steady,  Protestant,  farm- 
raised,  desires  position  in  dairy  December  1; 
dry-hand  milker;  salary  $80  per  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1285,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  truck  driver  or  chauffeur.  BOX 
10,  West  Woodstock,  Vt. 


MILK  man,  American,  Protestant,  middle-aged, 
life  experience  in  route  and  dairy  plant  man¬ 
agement,  wants  position  of  any  kind  with  es¬ 
tablished  dairy;  expert  adjuster  and  collector; 
dependable  worker  looking  for  permanent  con¬ 
nection;  all  openings  considered:  Virginias  or 
Carolinas  preferred;  references  exchanged.  Ad¬ 
dress  SQUARE  DEAL  DAIRY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


COMPETENT,  responsible  girl,  wishes  position 
in  nursery.  DOEMSKI,  R.  D.  2,  Box  186, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  with  23  years’  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  position;  married,  no  children; 
willing  to  board  help.  ADVERTISER  1255,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  poultryman  with  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  wishes  position  as  manager.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  desires  position  on  poultry  farm; 

single.  American,  experienced,  age  20;  $50 
month,  board  .  ADVERTISER  1306,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CONGENIAL  gentleman,  good  cook,  neat  house¬ 
keeper,  poultry  and  garden  experience,  good 
milker,  offers  service  and  companionship  to 
bachelor;  correspondence  confidential.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  12  years’  experience  butter- 
making.  bottling,  testing,  refrigeration,  etc.; 
college  graduate;  good  references;  fair  me¬ 
chanic  ;  single,  terms  reasonable.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1315,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted,  young  man,  23,  wishes 
position  on  farm  or  private  estate  where  he 
could  learn  farming  thoroughly;  a  place  where 
good  horses  are  bred  or  kept  preferred;  some 
experience;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
1304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  school  teacher,  New  York  State: 

references.  ADVERTISER  1308,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  with  team  desires  position  dis¬ 
tributing  samples  or  soliciting  orders  in  coun¬ 
try  or  town.  Address  E.  R.  HOWE,  Spencer, 
Ohio. 


SINGLE  man,  48  years  old.  American,  Protes¬ 
tant,  would  like  to  get  position  on  farm;  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  with  many  years  experience  in  all 
farm  work;  the  care  and  handling  of  horses 
and  other  live  stock  and  all  farm  machinery; 
please  give  particulars  and  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  34,  desires  position  as  working 
manager;  experienced  in  general  farming, 
dairying.  ADVERTISER  1311,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BY  EXPERIENCED  single  man,  modern  dairy 
barn  work.  M.  M.,  care  Maher,  26  Pearl  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


YOUNG  man,  white,  Protestant,  27  years, 
weighs  200  lbs.,  experienced  farmer,  dry-hand 
milker;  handy  with  tools,  can  care  for  and  op¬ 
erate  gas  engines,  also  drive  car;  temperate  and 
good  to  stock.  ADVERTISER  1313,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


GOOD  Pennsylvania  farm,  130  acres,  10  acres 
timber;  good  buildings;  8  cows,  2  horses;  $2,- 
200.  ADVERTISER  1240,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  modern  house, 
on  double  lot;  large  barn,  excellent  garden; 
price  reasonable.  LAURENCE  E.  CLARK,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  dairy  and 'poultry  farm,  ideal  surround¬ 
ings;  modern  conveniences;  bargain  to  quick 
buyer;  for  particulars  write  E.  B.  FLEMING, 
Walden,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  country  home,  village  farm;  mile 
shore,  improvements.  LEACH,  Clinton,  Conn. 


SALE,  exchange  for  farm,  small  Jersey  poultry 
plant;  gas.  electricity,  hens,  equipment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  21  acres,  3  wood;  good  dwelling,  8 
rooms;  barn,  stable,  chicken-house;  ideal  for 
chickens,  fruit;  mild  climate;  on  main  State 
road;  Eastern  Shore;  age,  reason  for  selling; 
$3,000,  agreeable  terms.  JOHN  DALY,  River¬ 
ton,  Md. 


WHEAT  and  flax  lands.  North  Dakota:  buy 
•while  still  cheap.  G.  A.  HUNTER,  Mount 
Vernon,  Iowa. 


WANTED — Cheap  farm,  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  A.  VAN  DE  CARR,  21  Halsey 
Stv  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  * 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  dairy  farm  and  milk 
business;  monthly  income  $1,000;  price  $20,- 
000.  ADVERTISER  1302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FORTY-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  all  tillable  ground, 
good  buildings;  at  Englishtown,  N.  J.  A.  OT- 
TEN,  Jr.,  1664  Grove  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


60-ACRE  farm  for  sale  or  rent;  house  and  out¬ 
buildings  in  good  condition;  for  particulars 
address  BOX  27,  R.  D.  2,  Lava,  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — South  Jersey  farm,  good  buildings 
and  soil;  for  particulars  address  MELVIN 
JERRELL,  Route  5,  Millville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 115-aere  river  flat  farm  and  22- 
room  boardinghouse,  all  furnished,  machinery; 
get  full  particulars,  owner,  H.  HAAK,  Ding- 
mans  Ferry,  Pa. 


13-ACRE  poultry  farm,  12-room  house,  barn,  new 
laying  houses,  colony  houses;  600  hens,  cow, 
horse,  machinery,  tools;  electric  lights,  plenty 
water:  all  poultry  equipment;  price  $8,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 27-acre  Delaware  farm,  suitable 
poultry;  half  in  tillage,  20  fruit;  buildings 
insured  $1,500.  ROUTE  5,  Box  IS,  Harrington, 
Del. 


S0-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  fully  equipped;  pos¬ 
session  at  once.  H.  DIJKHUIS,  Owner,  Port 
Norris,  N.  Y. 


$3,800,  $1,000  down  buys  an  80-acre  village 
farm;  good  buildings,  loam  soil,  no  stones,' 
lays  nice.  WILLIAM  KOON,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


2  64/100  ACRES,  near  Erie,  close  to  Buffalo- 
Cleveland  highway;  ideal  for  greenhouse  or 
landscape  gardener.  Write  WM.  J.  MOYLE, 
825  Prestley,  Erie,  Pa. 


WANTED  to  lease,  equipped  farm,  preferably 
Connecticut  or  Massachusetts:  write  terms  and 
description  to  GEORGE  RICKARD,  Route  1, 
Claverack,  N.  Y. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  compel  us  to  sell  a  modern 
poultry  plant:  1,100  pullets;  2(4  miles  from 
Lakewood.  102A  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Lakewood, 
N.  J. 

120-ACRE  farm,  good  soil,  Lakesliore  State  road, 
mile  from  high  school  and  depot,  an  hour’s 
drive  from  Syracuse;  large  house  and  barns;  elec¬ 
tricity  and  auto  bus  service:  long  lease  if  de¬ 
sired.  C.  E.  JACKSON,  831  S.  Clinton  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


10-ACRE  farm  for  sale;  good  seven-room  house 
with  bath,  electric;  5  acres,  irrigation;  large 
henhouse,  greenhouse,  brooderhouses:  excellent 
soil:  hotbeds;  plenty  of  fruit;  a  money  making 
place;  all  ready  to  start;  lettuce  sowed  for 
Spring;  property  in  city  limits:  particulars  if 
interested.  J.  B.  RIGGINS,  603  Irving  Ave., 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FARM  wanted  in  Orange,  Ulster  or  Greene 
counties;  pasture  land  with  running  water, 
175  or  100  acres,  with  house.  Address  JAMES 
LAMB,  125  49th  St.,  Corona,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  farm  for  sale  (115  acres),  1,800  apple 
trees  (900  eight  to  twelve  years  old.  only 
young  orchard  planted  in  this  vicinity),  200 
cherry.  300  prunes.  320  Bartlett  pears;  seven- 
room  house,  good  big  barn;  located  halfway  be¬ 
tween  two  fair-sized  cities  on  paved  road;  ex¬ 
cellent  roai>«ide  market  proposition:  sold  over 
one  thousaill  dollars  worth  in  front  yard  this 
season;  twcp corners  on  farm;  ideal  for  service 
stations:  1st  us  have  your  best  offer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  13f2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Farm  in  Dutchess  County;  25  acres, 
meadow:  fine  for  chickens;  no  rent  to  April, 
then  nominal  rent  which  can  be  worked  out  in 
care  (^•place.  Write  ADVERTISER  1316,  care 
Rural  "ew-Yorker. 


WANTED — 6-room  house,  3  to  10  acres,  50  to 
60  miles  New  York;  New  York  or  Connecticut. 
ADVERTISER  1314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  ifi  desired-.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here. 

clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.20,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WONDERVIEW  extracted  honey  for  your  hot 
cakes,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone,  $1.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


UNPOLISHED  or  natural  brown  table  rice;  100 
pounds  fancy  whole  grain  in  double  sacks, 
$7.50  here.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Farmer,  Box  92, 
Katy,  Texas. 


LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  $8  per  hundred;  25  lbs. 

express  paid,  $3.75.  KING  WOOD  ORCHARDS, 
Salem,  Ore. 


HONEY — Clover,  $7.50  per  60-lb.  can;  amber 
clover  $0.60;  buckwheat,  $6;  clover  comb,  $5 
for  24  sections;  light  weights,  $3.50;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed;  f.o.b.  here.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  early,  15  hand-painted  Christmas  or 
birthday  cards,  $1;  sample,  10  cents.  MRS. 
L.  G.  WINANS,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


HOME-GROWN  paper-shell  pecans,  delivered 
at  your  door  for  75  cents  per  pound;  all  nuts 
large  size;  shipped  in  bags  of  five  to  25  pounds; 
send  money  order  or  check  with  order.  H.  F. 
DIXON,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  see 
a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  LILA  PRICE, 
Russell,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  clover,  heavy  bodied,  extracted  honey, 
60-lb.  cans,  $6.50;  two  cans,  $12.50;  no  better 
honey  produced;  sample  10  cents.  ARTHUR 
BEALES,  Oto,  Iowa. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


1,600-EGG  incubator  for  sale,  fine  condition. 
GEORGE  F.  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Oliver  No.  7  tractor  plow;  two  sec¬ 
tions,  600-egg  each  for  Newtown  Giant  incu¬ 
bator.  MARVIN  T.  FORSTER,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.15;  10,  $2.05;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1,  $1.75  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs. 
here,  clover-buckwheat  mixed,  $6.50;  buckwheat, 
$6.  HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2,  de¬ 
livered.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


“SHURE”  POP  White  Rice  (shelled)  and  Gold¬ 
en  Queen  (ear)  old  corn;  postpaid  to  third 
zone;  $3.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


VERY  fine  white  clover  extracted  honey,  5  lbs., 
$1.10,  postpaid  to  third  zone;  one  60-lb.  can, 
$7.50,  two,  $14.40  here.  NOAH  BORDNER, 
Holgate,  Ohio. 


CLOVER  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90, 
postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Cen¬ 
tral  Square,  N.  Y. 


COMB  honey,  amber  or  buckwheat,  24-box  case, 
$4.50  here.  ALBERT  BORING,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2(/>  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  unshelled  farmer’s  stock,  new  crop; 

50  lbs.,  $4;  75  lbs.,  $5.25;  1,000  lbs.,  $60,  cash, 
charges  collect;  better,  fresher,  sweeter  than 
factory  cleaned.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Franklin,  Va. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  pails, 
$2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  guaranteed; 

shipped  in  6-gal.  case,  $2  a  gallon.  JOHN  J. 
KURTZ,  Middlefield,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Children  to  board,  good  care,  coun¬ 
try  home.  MRS.  FLORENCE  M.  PROCTOR, 
High  Rock,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


BLACK  walnuts,  10  lbs.  for  $1;  kernels,  $1 
per  lb.;  shellbarks,  10  lbs.  for  $1.60;  kernels, 
$1.40  lb.;  parcel  post  collect;  prices  on  walnuts 
or  shellbarks  by  the  bushel.  GLENDALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
42c  a  lb. ;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel  post 
them  back  and  your  money  with  postage  added 
will  be  returned.  C.  E.  WYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  buckwheat  and  amber  honey,  60- 
lb.  can,  $5.50;  two,  $10  here;  10-lb.,  $1.75;  5- 
lb.,  $1,  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  RED- 
DOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FALL  and  Winter  apples  for  sale,  spraved 
fruit.  GRANTSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Grants- 
ville,  Md. 


WANTED — Mangels  and  carrots;  kindly  quote 
price  per  barrel.  LEDERLE  ANTITOXIN 
LABORATORIES,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
Pearl  River  67. 


MANGEL  beets,  50  cents  bushel,  in  bags,  f.o.b. 
Kingston.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Stone  Ridge, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $6  here;  light,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1  prepaid.  WOOD¬ 
WARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


I  WANT  several  old  pine  paneled  room,  also 
hewn  beams)  rafters  and  old  wide  pine  floor¬ 
ing;  also  good  mantels,  fine  old  doorways, 
hinges,  latches,  old  cranes,  andirons,  locks, 
bull’s  eye  glass  windows,  corner  cupboards,  old 
pine  and  maple  or  cherry  furniture;  send  me 
snapshots  if  possible,  if  not  a  good  detail  de¬ 
scription  will  do;  will  pay  a  good  price  for  any 
of  these  things  which  I  can  use.  WILLIAM 
JAY  ROBINSON,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


From  Ernest  N.  Rat, 
Pawnee  City,  Nebraska : 
“Am  usini /  Kow-Kare  every 
day  and  thin  k  it  fine.  On 
three  cotvs  it  increased  milk 
production  two  nations  per 
day  after  they  had  milked 
six  months.  I  also  think 
it  has  improved  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  three  cotes 
50%.  It  doesn’t  cost  any¬ 
thing  to  feed  Kow-Kare .” 


From  M.  L.  Johnson, 
I  nion.  N.  H. :“/  have  used 
Kow-Kare  for  several  years 
and  from  careful  study  I 
believe  in  giving  it  as  di¬ 
rected.  It  will  increase  the 
flow  of  milk  from  two  to 
three  quarts  per  day  on 
each  cow.” 


From  Frank  P.  Irxic,,  Mo¬ 
hawk,  N.  Y.  :  “Kow-Kare 
is  the  best  conditioner  I 
have  ever  used  and  would 
not  be  without  it.  It  has 
been  a  great  help  to  me  and 
I  have  prospered  from  its 
use  not  only  by  keeping  my 
cows  in  good  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  but  has  increased  the 
flow  of  milk  as  well.” 


Raise  a  bigger  milk  crop 

-  without  added  feed 


Big  milk  yields  in  the  winter  months — 
when  milk  means  money — are  more  a 
matter  of  assimilation  than  of  forced 
feeding.  The  cow’s  ability  to  turn  her 
feed  into  milk — without  waste — is^the 
real  key  to  making  money  from  dairy¬ 
ing.  When  feed  is  wasted,  money  is 
wasted. 

You  can  make  every  cow  give  her 
MAXIMUM  flow  of  milk  only  if  you 
enable  her  to  digest  and  assimilate  her 
food — FULLY — turn  it  all  into  milk. 
You  can  “step  up”  winter  production 
just  as  a  factory  increases  output. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  do  it,  year 
after  year, — with  KOW-KARE. 

Kow-Kare  helps  carry  the  extra 
burden  of  winter  barn-feeding  when 
heavy,  dry  feeds  suddenly  take  the 
place  of  the  more  easily  digested  sum¬ 
mer  diet.  The  medicinal  effect  of  this 
famous  conditioner  wards  off  the  cow 
ailments  that  sap  your  winter  profits. 


With  Kow-Kare  a  part  of  the  diet 
you  are  putting  extra  quarts  of  milk  in 
the  pail;  and  building  health  and  vigor 
into  the  cow. 

Kow-Kare  really  costs  nothing  to  use. 
Its  slight  cost  comes  back  many  times 
over — via  the  milk  pail.  And  sturdy 
cow-health  results  as  a  BONUS.  A 
single  can  of  Kow-Kare  will  ration  a 
cow  for  one  to  two  months,  depending 
on  her  general  condition  of  health. 
Feeding  suggestions  are  on  every  Kow- 
Kare  can. 

For  Cow  Disorders 

For  all  cow  ailments  arising  from  weak 
digestive  and  genital  organs — Barren¬ 
ness,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion, 
Bunches,  Scours,  Lost  Appetite,  Kow- 
Kare  is  a  reliable  home  remedy.  Keep 
it  on  hand  always. 


Write  today  for  our  valuable  free  book  on  cow  health,  “The 
Home  Cow  Doctor”.  Tells  you  the  best  home  treatment  for  the 
most  common  cow  ills.  A  ready-reference  book  you  will  never 
want  to  be  without. 


Use 

Kow-  Kare 
at  Calving 

Kow-Kare,  fed  for  two 
weeks  before  and  two 
weeks  after  calving, 
makes  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs  strong  and 
vigorous.  Cow  and  calf 
are  definitely  helped— 
disorders  prevented. 
After  once  using  Kow- 
K  a  r  e  you’ll  never 
think  of  a  cow  fresh¬ 
ening  without  this 
simple,  inexpensive 
aid. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  LYNDONVILLE,  VERMONT 


Fiist  Aid  to  Profitable  Paiiyin 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists.  Large  size  $1.25, 
six  cans  for  $(>.25;  small  size  65c.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  we  will  mail 
direct,  postpaid. 

For  Healthy  Udders — Use  Bap  Balm 

This  wonderful  Healing  ointment  quickly  heals  cuts, a  haps,  cracked  teats, 
inflammation  of  the  udder,  caked  bag,  bunches. — any  injur?  to  delicate  tissues. 

Big  10  ounce  can,  only  60c.  All  dealers  have  it. 
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Co-operative  Improvement  of  School  House 

What  Can  be  Done  by  Community  Action 

Do  it  Yourself! 


DING  FOR  POSTERITY.  —  The 
Ie  red  schoolhouse,  red  brick,  in 
case,  it  stands  by  a  busy  .State 
d.  entrenched  among  trees  in  a 
n  bordered  by  woven  wire  fence 
barbs  at  the  top.  enough,  yet 
not  quite  enough,  to  keep  out  all  of  the  State  road 
marauders.  Not  being  “born  and  raised"  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  I  feel  free  to  set  down  what  is  apparently  the 
truth;  I  can  in  no  way  be  accused  of  self  praise. 
Here,  GO  years  ago,  was  a  community  that  cared 
enough  to  build  with  brick,  to  arch  windows,  to 
erect  a  cupola  and  place  a  fine  bell  in  its  schoolhouse. 
Today,  this  building  still  stands  as  a  comment  ou 
that  community,  which  is  that  it  wanted  the  best. 
The  builder  had  a  liking  for  this  design,  and  one 
finds  his  schoolliouses  in  other  places  about  this 


locality.  If  this  man  had  but  cut  liis  name  in  the 
cornerstone,  it  might  today  have  become  a  house¬ 
hold  word.  When  I  asked  them  “Who  built  this?" 
the  people  of  this  neighborhood  were  obliged  to 
reply  that  they  had  forgotten.  It  is  easier  to  re¬ 
member  what  one  sees  than  what  one  merely  hears. 
Yet  one  still  hears  the  bell’s  clear  tones  through  the 
valley,  and  little  red-head  comes  home  at  night  say¬ 
ing,  “Mother,  did  you  hear  me  ring  the  bell?"  And 
little  Mark  hurries  in  to  announce  that  he  has  that 
moment  heard  his  sister  ring  the  bell ;  breathless, 
ecstatic.  Good  work  is  a  joy  forever,  and  work  upon 
a  schoolhouse  may  live  after  one  has  been  dead  and 
gone  for  years.  Blessed  is  the  district  which  can 
produce  its  own  workmen.  Children  take  joy  in 
pointing  to  work  of  which  they  can  say,  “My  father, 
or  grandfather  did  this,"  and  the  example  set  will 


leave  its  impression  on  the  coming  generations. 

MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. — Xow  that  it  is  out' 
turn  to  set  our  handiwork  upon  the  schoolhouse,  in 
the  making  of  repairs,  I  am  moved  to  speak  at  once 
of  the  chemical  toilets.  These  were  a  bugbear  to 
every  trustee,  and  there  was  implied  a  stern  sense  of 
duty  in  any  man  who  accepted  the  position  with  the 
attendant  problem  of  cleaning  them  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  local  Hercules,  the  only  man  in  the 
neighborhood  who  could  be  induced  to  consider  this 
work,  moved  away,  and  it  was  not  hard  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  become  persuaded  that  something  would  have 
to  be  done.  I  am  told  that  at  the  time  of  installing 
the  underground  chemical  tanks  a  system  could 
have  been  arranged  whereby  the  chemical  could 
have  been  released  into  a  tiled  ditch  by  simply  press¬ 
ing  a  valve.  This  was  not  done,  I  think,  because  of 
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the  corroding  habit  of  the  chemical  employed.  It 
was  felt  that  the  underground  system  would  prove 
untrustworthy.  And  so,  once  yearly,  the  chemical 
must  needs  he  lifted  out  with  a  pump  and  fresh  put 
in.  It  was  this  work  that  called  for  a  modern  Her¬ 
cules.  Another  objection  to  the  chemical  is  that  its 
acetic  nature  gradually  permeates  the  atmosphere 
of  the  building  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  It  has  been 
decided  against  ljere  as  a  had  influence  on  the 
health  of  children,  tight  doors  and  ventilating  pre- 
can  t i  o n s  no t w it lista n  d  i  n  g. 

A  NEWER  SYSTEM. — At  the  last  school  .meeting, 
held  in  May,  the  trustee  proposed  installing  a  new 
system  during  the  Summer,  to  do  away  with  use  of 
chemical.  He  had  an  example  in  mind  which  would 
cost,  on  the  estimate  of  the  manufacturing  company, 
about  .$100  for  each  of  the  two  outfits  needed.  Be¬ 
sides  this  a  great  .deal  of  work  would  have  to  be 
done,  for  a  cesspool  must  be  dug  and  he  intended 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  taking  up  the  old  tanks 
which  lay  under  the  front  cloak-rooms,  by  putting 
the  new  apparatus  in  at  the  back  of  the  sclioolhouse. 
That  there  was  no  roof  covering  the  spot  at  pres¬ 
ent  made  it  desirably  accessible,  and  he  planned  to 
build  a  lean-to  on  afterwards.  We  had,  in  our  dis¬ 
trict,  a  truck  for  drawing  gravel,  three  carpenters 
who  could  paint  when  needed,  a  man  who  knew  con¬ 
crete,  and  these  men  were  willing  to  help  with  al¬ 
most  anything.  The  trustee  announced  that  the 
first  day,  while  the  wall  was  being  built  for  the 
lean-to,  he  expected  each  family  to  send  a  workman 
free  of  charge,  but  after  that  all  work  would  be  paid 
for,  and  although  each  family  was  not  able  to  do 
this,  there  was  plenty  of  help,  the  wall  being  com¬ 
pleted  in  that  day  as  planned.  The  salesman  of  the 
new  system  was,  -of  course,  obliged  to  install  his  own 
apparatus,  outside  of  the  concrete  work  which  was 
required  for  it.  A  committee  of  three,  appointed  at 
the  school  meeting,  had  power  to  vote  for  the  raising 
of  additional  money,  if  the  initial  sum  did  not  cover 
the  cost.  Three  weeks  before  school  opened  the  work 
began.  The  principle  of  the  new  toilet  system  is  the 
working  of  natural  bacteria  in  soft  water.  This  wa¬ 
ter,  in  our  case,  comes  from  the  eaves  troughs,  run¬ 
ning  down  to  two  underground  concrete  vats,  one  of 
these  being  built  under  the  position  of  each  toilet 
bowl.  With  each  inflow  of  water  from  the  eaves  an 
overflow  outlet  carries  out  to  the  cesspool,  which  in 
turn  is  furnished  with  an  outlet  which  deposits  in  a 
ditch.  The  bacteria  is  started  with  four  yeast  cakes 
and  two  bushels  of  horse  manure,  and  once  the  tanks 
are  filled  with  water  it  is  estimated  two  pails  of  wa¬ 
ter  a  week  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  vat. 
After  two  months  of  operation  the  performance 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

INEXPENSIVE  LABOR. — The  real  cost  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  general  of  the  labor  involved  is  of  less  con¬ 
sequent  when  it  is  understood  that  none  of  the 
workmen  charged  over  $5  a  day,  and  paid  their  own 
school  taxes  with  the  money.  The  amount  paid  for 
labor  might  be  set  at  the  nominal  sum  of  $150.  It 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  exact  figures  in  dollars 
and  cents  at  this  time.  At  any  rate,  the  only  out¬ 
side  labor  hired  was  for  putting  up  the  new  eaves 
troughs.  Not  all  of  this  sum  went  for  the  work  on 
the  toilets.  The  woodwork  and  walls  of  the  school 
room  were  done  over  with  paint,  varnish  and  Mui- 
esco,  and  the  floor  was  re-oiled. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  ROOM. — This  room  is  done  in 
yellow,  brown  and  gray.  The  basic  color  is  the 
brown  of  the  floor  and  wooden  ceiling.  The  contrast 
of  the  brown  wood  with  the  delicate  gray  of  the 
wainscoting  and  the  yellow  of  the  walls,  the  touches 
of  strong  pure  color  in  red,  green  and  blue  of  the 
children's  water-color  drawings  hung  on  the  exhi¬ 
bition  lines  between  the  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
room,  the  interesting  nature  of  the  pictures  that 
hang  upon  the  Avails,  the  general  library  of  books, 
all  tend  to  create  an  atmosphere  which  leaves  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  taste  of  the  young  boy  and 
girl.  The  window  shades  are  ecru,  not  the  light¬ 
absorbing  dark  green  of  former  days,  and  Avhen  the 
sun  beats  down  on  the  desks  in  late  afternoon,  these 
light-colored  shades  may  be  let  down  full  length 
without  sacrificing  too  much  daylight.  There  is  a 
raised  platform  at  one  end.  Teacher’s  desk  stands 
there,  Avith  the  blackboard  behind.  It  is  a  nice  slate 
blackboard,  and  maps  that  hang  on  hooks  at  its  top 
edge  can  be  rolled  down  like  a  window  shade  for 
geography  class,  and  then  rolled  back  up  again. 
There  is  an  interesting  old  organ  in  one  corner  that 
came  from  a  church,  and  does  not  seem  out  of  its 
element  here,  because  the  windows  are  so  high  and 
wide  and  deep.  Those  who  speak  slightingly  of  the 
country  schoolroom  must  remember  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  any  schoolroom,  whatever  its  equipment, 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  express  her 
“culture”  in  its  arrangements.  If  a  schoolroom  looks 


shabby,  not  fit  to  live  in,  do  not  blame  the  school¬ 
room.  There  are  those  avIio  carry  a  desirable  en¬ 
vironment  with  them  wherever  they  go.  In  short, 
the  lady  avIio  presides  at  teacher’s  desk  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  three-quarters  of  the  feeling  that  one  gets 
from  our  schoolroom  arrangements,  and  we  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  assume  credit  for  the  paint  and  the  varnish, 
altogether. 

HOT  LUNCH. — There  are  other  improvements 
which  lniA-e  been  suggested  Avhich  country  folk  find 
it  hard  to  decide  upon.  One  of  these  is  the  hot 
lunch  served  at  noon.  !t  is  a  sorry  day,  this,  Avhen 
country  children  are  assumed  to  be  in  need  of  extra 
food,  and  superintendents  of  training  classes  advise 


Fig.  992. — Effect  of  thiourea  in  inducing  formation  of 
several  sprouts  from  one  eye  of  potato  (Bliss  Tri¬ 
umph)  ;  cut  tubers  soaked  one  hour  in  4  per  cent 

thiourea. 

young  teachers  to  prepare  during  the  Summer  by 
putting  up  fruit  -and  vegetables  for  use  in  the  school¬ 
room.  My  *own  objection  to  this  is  that  it  destroys 
the  spirit  of  relaxation  Avhich  should  come  with  the 
noon  hour.  To  me  there  are  times  when  this  relaxa¬ 
tion  is  of  far  more  value  than  food  and  I  assume 
that  the  noon  rest  is  more  valuable  than  the  heat¬ 
ing  of  nourishment.  HoAvever,  “teacher”  puts  aside 
the  idea  of  AAvork  at  noon,  saying  that  if  we  'bad  an 
oil  stoA’e,  each  child  could  bring  a  clean  washed  po¬ 
tato  from  home  and  put.it  in  the  oven  at  recess, 
which  would  result  in  hot  baked  potato  at  noon 
without  trouble.  Cocoa  or  milk  brought  in  a  bottle 
is  easily  heated  by  setting  all  the  bottles  on  top  of 
the  stove  in  a. pan  of  water.  Soup  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  case,  and  warmed  in  the  same  fashion. 
If  the  children  enjoy  these  things  and  wish  for  them 
we  will  have  them  before  the  Winter  is  out. 

THU  TRAVELING  LIBRARY.— Teacher  says  that 
she  was  very  much  surprised  Avhen  at  conference  the 
other  day,  to  find  that  -our  school  was  the  only  one 


Fig.  993. — All  sprouts  grew  from  one  eye  of  potato 
(Irish  Cobbler);  four  out  of  five  growing  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  rate;  inhibition  of  growth  of  subsidiary 
buds  by  dormant  bud  prevented ;  cut  tubers  soaked  one 
hour  in  4  per  cent  thiourea. 

for  miles  around  to  get  the  traveling  library.  The 
books  are  free,  but  to  get  the  most  desirable  ones  it 
is  necessary  to  speak  for  them  early  in  the  Summer, 
before  school  begins.  Also  some  reliable  land-owner 
in  the  district  must  give  bond  to  the  amount  of  $100. 
This  in  our  case  happened  to  be  Teacher  herself. 
Great  interest  is  taken  in  the  library  of  our  school, 
and  books  are  lent  by  card  as  in  a  regular  town 
library.  One  of  the  students  is  librarian,  and  has 
taken  this  part  of  the  work  off  Teacher’s  hands.  I 
find  that  there  are  several  of  these  "appointments” 
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for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  school.  One  is  f01. 
discipline.  Drop  your  ruler,  be  noisy  and  giggly,  and 
you  Avill  feel  a  hand  on  your  shoulder  that  isn't 
Teacher’s.  You  will  hate  the  scolding  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  Teacher’s. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. — In  school  books  we  have  used 
for  years  the  oid  Milne’s  “Standard  Arithmetic.” 
Teacher  has  long  complained  that  it  didn’t  follow  the 
syllabus,  and  A\as  hard  to  learn  from,  but  not  till 
this  Fall  did  she  get  her  eye  on  one  that  she  wanted. 
It  is  called  the  “Iroquois,”  and  the  examples  seem 
to  be  taken  from  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  child.  In 
fact  -it  follows  child  life  in  the  different  ages  very 
closely.  The  little  folks  have  taken  to  it  and  seem 
to  enjoy  their  arithmetic  classes,  to  like  their  figures, 
which  is  as  it  should  be.  Little  redhead  who  found 
figures  so  tiresome  is  forging  ahead  they  tell  me,  and 
there  are  students  in  the  upper  classes  to  whom  you 
had  better  not  gwe  a  .problem  in  mental  arithmetic 
without  first  getting  the  answer  ready  yourself,  or 
you'll  he  beaten  to  it. 

Perhaps  the  schoolroom  isn't  the  fascinating  place 
to  an  outsider  that  it  is  to  us.  Yesterday,  Avhile  I 
was  there,  a  very  fine  reproduction  that  I  covet,  of 
a  great  ship  painting,  in  color,  came  to  me  and  asked 
to  be  hung  in  a.  broad  open  space  over  the  blackboard. 
It  Avould  be  beautiful  there.  Although  it  costs,  for 
me,  quite  a  little  money,  perhaps  $20,  I  haA-e  a  feel¬ 
ing  in  my  bones  that  I  shall  some  day  help  Teacher 
hang  it  up  there  over  the  blackboard.  There  is 
something  that  I  will  find  myself  able  to  go  without 
• — one  can.  The  children  spend  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  Avithin  those  Avails.  This  community  will  keep 
on  looking  for  the  best -to  put  in  its  sclioolhouse. 

MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Another  Chemical  for  Seed  Potatoes 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  Ave  told  about  the  work  done 
at  -the  Boyce-Thompson  Institute  in  finding  a 
chemical  stimulant  for  potatoes  that  are  slow  to 
sprout.  The  chemical  selected  for  this  purpose  is 
ethylene  clilorohydrin,  and  when  the  potatoes  are 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  this  they  Avake  up  and  put 
out  sprouts;  neglecting  the  long  sleep  which  pota¬ 
toes  naturally  take  after  they  are  dug. 

Now  the  scientists  at  this  institute  have  Avorked 
out  another  stimulant  for  the  potato  “eye.”  A  po¬ 
tato  tuber  represents  a  thickening  of  the  stem  of 
the  plant ;  it  is  not  a  root  as  is  the  sweet  potato.  The 
“eye”  which  Ave  plant  in  order  to  get  a  new  crop  is 
really  a  lateral  branch  much  shortened  or  collapsed. 
In  each  “eye”  may  be  found  several  buds — usually 
three  or  even  more.  Generally  when  the  eye 
“sprouts”  only  one  of  these  buds  will  develop.  The 
others  remain  dormant.  As  all  who  have  handled 
seed  potatoes  know,  if  this  apical  (at  the  top  or 
apex)  bud -is  destroyed,  another  grows  out  to  take  its 
place.  Rarely,  however,  does  more  than  one  bud 
grow  at  one  time. 

Would  there  be  any  andvantage  in  having  all  these 
buds  grow  together?  These  scientists  have  found 
that  when  the  cut  pieces  of  tuber  are  treated  Avith  a 
solution  of  thiourea  all  the  buds  (often  four  or  five) 
will  start  growing  from  a  -single  eye.  The  pictures 
at  Figs.  992  and  993  show  how  these  buds  grow  as 
compared  with  the  single  sprout  with  which  all  are 
familiar.  It  is  said  that  more  than  200  chemicals 
were  tried  before  this  action  of  thiourea  was  fully 
demonstrated. 

Our  people  will  not  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  matter  or  the  chemical  reason 
for  this  influence  upon  the  buds.  They  will  ask 
what  is  the  practical  value  of  such  a  development. 
One  Avould  say  at  once  that  an  increase  of  plants 
from  one  seed  piece  would  result  in  too  many  small 
potatoes.  It  >is  stated  in  the  bulletin  which  tells  of 
this  method  that  Prof.  William  Stuaut,  a  high  au¬ 
thority,  thinks  that  the  method  would  he  valuable 
in  the  production  of  -seed  potatoes.  As  a  matter  of 
economy  big  potatoes  are  not  wanted  for  seed.  A 
larger  number  of  medium-sized  tubers  is  desired,  and 
it  would  seem  that  this  method  of  increasing  the 
number  of  plants  to  -the  eye  or  Hill  would  give  more 
tubers.  Then,  too,  there -are  some  varieties  that  do 
not  give  enough  strong  sprouts.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  variety  sometimes  acts  that  way.  This  treat¬ 
ment  would  help  in  that  trouble.  At  any  rate  Ave 
give  the  facts  about  it  as  a  good  contribution  to  the 
science  of  potato  growing. 


Have  any  readers  tried  the  self-service  roadside  stand 
this  year?  That’s  the  kind  Avhere  you  set  out  the  goods, 
mark  the  prices  on  them,  put  out  a  box  Avith  a  slit  in 
it,  toll  the  public  to  help  themselves  and  put  the  money 
in  the  box.  We  would  like  to  know  the  results  of  any 
such  assumption  that  all  travelers  are  honest.  Did  you 
find  the  box  at  night? 
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Thanksgiving  Day  or  Turkey  Day? 

rr^UKKEY  DAY! — With  advertisements  filling  the 
x  prominent  pages  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
attention  is  called  many  times  over,  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  to  Turkey  Day.  In  largest  type  it 
l  eads  the  pages  where  foods  are  listed,  in  fact  many 
other  lines  of  merchandise  place  prints  of  turkeys, 
ritli  widespread  fans,  in  their  publicity  columns, 
perhaps  the  largest  turkey  on  the  page  stands  over 
the  words,  “A  turkey  given  free  with  every  stove, 
set  of  dishes  or  dining-room  suite  bought  at  So  and 
Si's  Emporium.”  One  market  will  boastingly  an¬ 
nounce  hundreds  of  Vermont  or  Rhode  Island  tur- 
pevs  for  sale,  while  the  next  advertiser  will  frankly 
declare  that  there  were  not  enough  turkeys  raised 
in  either  Vermont  or  Rhode  Island  to  supply  his 
trade  for  one  hour,  that  lie  has  a  line  supply  of  New 
York  State  turkeys  and  unlimited  stock  of  western 
or  Texas  birds.  There  is  a  demand  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  turkeys  still,  for  Turkey  Day,  with  the  general 
trend  to  cast  aside  former  conventions,  is  fast  re¬ 
placing  the  semi-religious  festival  of  the  Puritans 
and  their  descendants.  Much  as  we  may  deplore  the 
lack  of  the  spiritual  atmosphere  which  blessed  the 
Thanksgiving  board  of  former  generations,  it  is  to 
this  newer  element  among  the  American  people  that 
we  must  look  for  a  market  for  the  turkey.  The 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  is  still  con¬ 
servative  and  thrifty,  choosing  a  plump  roasting 
chicken  in  place  of  the  more  expensive  turkey.  It 
is  the  newer  American,  in  many  cases,  who  absorbs 
national  customs  with  his  food,  to  whom  a  turkey  is 
.as  necessary  to  Thanksgiving  Day  as  Santa  Claus 
to  Christmas  or  firecrackers  to  Fourth  of  July. 

A  SCARCE  BIRD.— Where  are  the  turkeys?  The 
writer  had  occasion  recently  to  ride  through  the 
country  sections  of  New  England,  Eastern  New  York, 
crossing  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  ever  on  the  outlook  for  turkeys.  After  riding 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  over  many  dirt  roads  and 
passing  many  prosperous  dairy  farms  where  sheep 
as  well  as  cattle  were  seen,  also  poultry  farms  with 
geese  and  ducks,  beside  hens,  yet  not  once  did  we 
see  a  flock  of  turkeys.  There  must  have  been  a  few 
turkeys  in  all  those  country  towns  through  which 
we  passed,  but  so  few  that  they  were  not  near  even 
the  less  frequented  highways.  In  Rhode  Island  there 
are  a  few  flocks  of  turkeys,  perhaps  a  thousand  tur- 


and  housing  or  fencing  materials  priced  high  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  generally  known  uncertainty  of  brkiging 
a  large  percentage  of  the  turkeys  hatched  to  ma¬ 
turity  answers  the  question  why  there  are  no  more 
turkeys  to  be  seen.  However,  Turkey  Day  is  part 
of  the  national  life  and  the  demand  will  increase,  so 
will  the  supply  from  the  Western  States.  The  op¬ 
portunity  is  also  before  the  owners  of  New  England 
farms  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
couraging  phase  of  turkey  raising  perseverance,  ex¬ 
change  of  experiences  and  co-operation  in  marketing 
•may  bring  about  conditions  so  that  turkeys  may  be 
seen  from  every  highway  and  country  road,  and  the 
landscape  retain  its  native  bird,  also  that  the  tur- 


“ Fussing ”  With  the  Young  Turkeys.  Fig.  994 

key  may  repay  the  efforts  of  research  and  study  car¬ 
ried  on  by  .the  experiment  stations  and  individuals 
to  promote  the  increase  of  the  turkey  industry  in 
New  England  and  Eastern  New  York.  A.  l. 


Wilderness  Close  to  the  City 

FEW  years  ago  we  had  what  was  thought  a  re¬ 
markable  experience  in  Connecticut.  We  stood 
on  a  corner  of  the  busy  square  in  -the  center  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  It  is  a  lively  place  on  any  business  day.  There 
are  five  or  six  acres  surrounding  that  square  where 
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ways  it  covers  about  30  square  miles,  and  in  this 
territory  may  now  be  found  only  one  human  inhabi¬ 
tant.  From  its  highest  summit  one  may  look  across 
the  country  and  see  the  towers  of  Manhattan  rising 
at  the  gates  of  New  York.  It  gives  a  peculiar- 
thought  for  one  to  stand  in  this  wulderness  and  look 
across  the  country  in  plain  view  of  this  great  city 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Years  ago  this  plateau 
was  fairly  prosperous.  It  was  too  rough  and  rugged 
for  agriculture,  but  lumbering,  charcoal  burning  and 
iron  mining  were  fairly  prosperous.  These  have  all 
now  disappeared,  and  it  is  almost  as  wild  as  it  was 
when  the  white  man  first  came  to  this  country.  The 
only  human  dwelling  of  this  30  miles  of  area  is  a 
log  cabin  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  This  is 
occupied  by  an  old  man  nearly  80,  who  is  alone  for 
most  of  the  time.  This  family  cultivates  a  few 
patches  of  vegetables,  and  keeps  a  cow  and  a  few 
chickens,  and  that  is  all  of  the  domestic  life  in  this 
region,  Yet  50  years  ago  there  Avere  dozens  of 
homes  round  about,  many  of  them  rude  affairs,  and 
yet  they  sheltered  families  of  iron  miners  and  char¬ 
coal  burners.  Here  and  there  old-time  roads  now  re¬ 
duced  to  mere  trails,  went  in  and  out  among  the 
hills  over  which,  in  other  days,  great  teams  of 
horses  or  oxen  hauled  lumber  and  logs  out  of  this 
region  to  the  Hudson  Valley.  In  the  days  when 
w-ooden  ships  covered  the  ocean  this  Ramapo 
Plateau  provided  much  of  the  timber  used  at  Haver- 
straw-  and  other  localities  for  ship  building.  All 
this  has  now  disappeared.  The  big  timber  was  cut 
off,  and  as  new  growth  came  it  lias  been  chopped  off 
again  qud  again  to  provide  wood  for  the  brickyards 
along  the  river.  Then  blight  set  in  and  destroyed 
the  chestnut  timber,  so  that  the  region  has  gone 
slowly  but  gently  back  into  the  wilderness.  It  will 
now  serve  as  a  wild  public  park  where  men  and 
women,  weary  of  the  hard  life  in  town  and  city, 
may  go  and  recover  something  of  their  nerve  and 
health  by  getting  close  to  the  heart  of  nature.  It 
is,  however,  a  remarkable  thing  to  stand  in  this 
tangled  wilderness,  look  across  the  valley,  and  see 
rising  in  the  near  distance,  all  the  evidence  of  wealth 
and  power  that  has  accumulated  on  Manhattan 
Island.  These  facts  about  Ramapo  Plateau  are 
given  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Interstate  Park. 


it  is  said  that  the  wealth  per  capita  of  the  people 
keys  in  all,  a  fewr  more  in  Massachusetts  and  some  ‘who  work  there  is  greater  than  that  of  any  equal 
in  Northern  New  England.  How-  small  a  number  area  in  the  country.  It  is  an  interesting  place,  and 
compared  with  the  thousands  dressed 


and  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  from 
Texas  and  the  West. 

WEATHER  AND  FEEDING.  —  The 
past  season  in  New  England  has  been 
kind  to  the  turkey  producers  as  there 
was  little  rain  during  the  Summer,  for 
damp  rainy  days  depress  turkeys  even 
as  they  do  the  rest  of  us  who  accept 
them  for  the  good  the  rain  does  vege¬ 
tation.  One  turkey  raiser  who  had 
only  meager  success  in  other  years  has 
this  year  a  fine  flock  of  well-meated 
birds  for  the  Thanksgiving  market. 

Last  year,  as  a  beginner,  he  so  greatly- 
feared  killing  his  turkeys  by  over¬ 
feeding  that  he  kept  the  birds  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  impossible  in  the  four  or 
five  Aveeks  allowed  to  fatten  before 
dressing  to  put  the  desired  plumpness  on  the  turkeys. 
This  year  beginning  when  the  birds  were  only  a  few- 
days  old  he  fed  a  growing  mash  moistened  with  sour 
milk,  adding  hominy  as  they  grew  older.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  at  any  time  during  the  season  the  birds  have 
been  plump,  resisted  disease  better  and  dressed  in 
October  as  well  as  at  Thanksgiving  in  other  years. 
The  advantage  of  feeding  milk  is  easily  apparent,  as 
the  fat  in  the  milk-fed  turkey  blends  with  the  meat, 
while  in  the  corn-fed  turkey  it  forms  inside  around 
the  vital  organs. 

MARKETING. — The  marketing  of  the  eastern  tur¬ 
key  is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  turkey  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  producer.  In  a  certain  section  of 
New  England  one  raiser  receives  S5c  per  lb.  live 
weight  and  $1  per  lb.  dressed  for  her  turkeys.  Her 
customers  seem  pleased  to  pay  this  price,  and  she 
has  a  demand  for  all  she  can  supply  and  more.  This 
is  an  exceptional  case  though  a  few  others  nearly 
equal  it.  Market  men  discussing  the  price  of  tur¬ 
keys  first  declare  that  the  price  of  New  England 
turkeys  will  be  governed  by  the  prices  for  New 
York  State  birds,  that  their  customers  will  not  pay 
them  the  prices  they  will  pay  to  the  farmer  who 
raises  them.  Seventy-five  and  S5c  per  lb.  is  a  fair 
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The  Youngsters  Roaming  With  Mother  Turkey.  Fig.  995 

.  after  a  brief  survey  of  all  this  wealth  the  writer 
stepped  into  a  car  and  was  driven  directly  out  into 
the  country,  crossing  the  Connecticut  River.  After 
a  20-minute  drive  off  the  main  road  we  came  to 
what  seemed  to  be  the  most  desolate  country  place 
that  could  be  imagined.  In  years  before  it  had 
evidently  been  a  cultivated  section.  Old  stone  walls 
ran  here  and  there  through  the  woods.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  two  hundred  years  before  these  stone 
walls»had  separated  cultivated  fields.  They  had  been 
so  long  abandoned  that  great  trees  had  grown  up  in 
these  fields,  so  that  these  useless  walls  ran  through 
thick  forests.  Standing  on  a  great  rock  at  the  top 
of  one  of  these  hills  we  looked  across  the  country 
and  easily  saw  the.  gilded  dome  of  the  State  House 
in  Hartford.  It  Avas  very  difficult  to  think  of  a  more 
striking  contrast.  Here  Ave  were  standing  amid  the 
ruins  of  an  old-time  farm  civilization,  while  within 
easy  vieAv  across  rolling  country  was  this  golden 
evidence  of  the  highest  type  of  civilization.  At  the 
time  Ave  thought  that  Avas  just  about  the  limit  of 
material  contrast,  jet  iioav  we  have  learned  of  some¬ 
thing  even  more  remarkable. 

In  the  southAvestern  portion  of  the  Harriman  State 
Park  is  a  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Ramapo 


Making  Commercial  Ice  Cream 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  solid  ice  cream,  the 
kind  that  is  used  in  ice  cream  parlors?  The  homemade 
melts  so  quickly.  mrs.  AV. 

West  Virginia. 

THE  essential  difference  betAA-een 
commercial  ice  cream  and  home¬ 
made  ice  cream  is  the  use  of  gelatin  as 
a  stabilizer  to  insure  against  the  for¬ 
mation  of  large,  spinj-  ice  crystals.  Gel¬ 
atin  also  tends  to  give  a  jelly  strength 
to  the  body  of  the  cream,  and  in  terms 
of  the  retailer  makes  the  cream  stiff 
and  prevents  it  from  melting  doAvn  so 
rapidly.  Commercial  ice  cream  also  is 
more  solid  than  homemade  cream  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  more  milk  solids. 
These  are  added  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
densed,  evaporated  or  poAA-dered  milk. 
The  home  ice  cream  maker  does  not 
use  these  ingredients  as  a  rule,  but  re¬ 
lies  on  cream,  milk  and  possibly  eggs. 
The  inquirer  does  not  state  what  in¬ 
gredients  are  being  used  in  her  home¬ 
made  cream.  It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  advise  how  to 
improve  her  product. 

If  eggs  are  used  in  homemade  ice  cream  the  whole 
mixture  should  be  cooked  the  same  as  in  preparing 
a  custard.  The  various  ice  cream  powders,  gelatin, 
gum  tragacanth  and  the  like  are  not  essential  in 
homemade  ice  cream  unless  it  is  to  be  stored  for  a 
feAv  days.  In  this  case,  and  particularly  if  you  are 
holding  it  in  a  cabinet,  it  would  be  AA-ell  to  add  a 
small  quantity  of  a  good  grade  gelatin.  Directions 
for  the  amount  to  use  appear  on  the  packages  of 
household  gelatins.  The  following  recipe  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  commercial  ice  cream,  and  is  suitable 
for  use  in  a  one-gallon  freezer.  A  half  ounce  of  high- 
grade  gelatin  may  be  used  if  desired :  One  quart  20 
per  cent  cream,  lVa  pints  Avhole  milk,  V2  pint  con¬ 
densed  milk,  2/3  pint  sugar;  flavor  to  taste.  The 
packing  and  repacking  of  ice  cream  to  be  kept  for 
a  day  or  tAAro  in  storage  is  important.  If  salt  and  ice 
are  used  for  hardening,  the  cream  should  be  packed 
tAvice  a  day,  and  the  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  should 
be  about  four  parts  of  ice  to  one  of  salt.  J.  av.  b. 


price  for  turkeys  raised  in  NeAv  England;  less  than  ’Plateau.  It  rises  high  in  the  air,  reaching  nearly  1,- 
tliat  leaves  the  labor  unreAvarded.  With  grain,  milk  300  ft.  above  sea  level.  Between  bordering  high- 


The  Kiwanis  Club  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Ya.,  as  a  form 
of  apple  advertising,  made  a  free  distribution  of  apples 
and  SAveet  cider  for  a  full  week.  Everyone  Avho  passed 
had  all  the  apples  and  cider,  they  called  for.  A  good 
“boom  for  the  famous  apple  pie  ridge”  near  that  city. 
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From  Whole  Root 
:  Imported  Seedlings : 

—that  is  how  Kelly  trees  are  propagated, 
not  on  piece  roots.  That  is  why  they  are 
stronger  and  healthier  and  give  bigger 
and  better  crops. 

You  can  be  snre  of  your  fruit  before 
you  plant  Kellys  because,  every  season, 
theMassachusettsFrnitGrowers’  Associa¬ 
tion  inspects  and  certifies  our  trees  to 
be  "True-to-Name.”  And  we  also  guar¬ 
antee  every  Kelly  tree. 

Talk  to  the  owners  of  Kellys’  Trees  in 
your  neighborhood.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  their  names. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog.  Then 
order  early  to  get  yourshareof  our  guaran¬ 
teed  “True-to-Mame”  stock.  We  have  no 
agents— you  deal  direct  with  us. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cberry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

CeAtMi&ds 

v.  True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees  . 

w  . -4 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


A  new  creation  originating 
on  Hope  Farm  and  now 
offered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  extremely 
hardy,  succeeding 
where  other  varieties 
will  fail.  A  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  luscious 
and  of  most  delightful 
pleasing  flavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  list  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peach 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
Beauty  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants, 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  of  our  catalog  awaits  you.  Write  for  ittoday. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Maloney’s 

Trees *  Shrubs 

CERTIFIED— GUARANTEED 
Write  for  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

108  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawherri  es— the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Giant  Washington  Asparagus 

Shoemaker’s  Quality  Roots 

Gigantic  stalks  l”to  2”  in  diameter— beautiful 
verdant  foliage  9  to  11  ft.  tall.  50 Roots,  plenty 
for  the  average  family.  Fall  plantings  should 
be  made  in  November  and  December.  50  Giant 
Roots,  $5.00;  25  Giant  Roots,  $3.00,  parcel 
post  prepaid,  with  cultural  instructionSo 
Special  prices  on  larger  quantities 
Write  today  for  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS  Bridgeton,  N.J. 


SOY  BEANS— $3  Bushel  Laurel,  Delaware 


MINK,  COON,  and  other  furs 
wanted.  Best  market  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  LIST  and  TAGS 

P.  C.  VINCENT  HILLSDALE,  N.  V. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York 


Horticultural  Notes 


European  Grapes  in  New 
York 

What  success  lias  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  had  in  grapes  of  Vitis 
Vinifera  class  on  resistant  stocks?  What 
varieties  have  given  best  success?  Our 
own  experiment  station  has  done  nothing 
along  this  line,  although  a  new  industry 
might  be  started  on  our  own  sandy  soils. 

North  Carolina.  J.  k.  h. 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  tested  many  of  the 
Vitis  Yinifera  varieties,  both  on  their  own 
roots  and  on  resistant  stocks.  As  the 
phylloxera  does  little  or  no  damage  with 
us,  both  methods  have  proved  successful. 
Nevertheless  we  believe  it  is  safer,  pos¬ 
sibly,  to  grow  these  kinds  on  resistant 
stocks.  Many  of  the  late  kinds,  such  as 
the  Malagas,  have  failed  with  us,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  the  earlier  matur¬ 
ing  varieties  which  have  done  exception¬ 
ally  well.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
of  thesel  varieties  are :  Cliasselas  Golden, 
Cliasselas  Rose,  Muscat  Hamburg,  Lig- 
nan  Blanc,  Pinot  Gris,  Pinot  Noir,  Tein- 
turier  and  Zinfandel.  To  our  surprise, 
two  of  the  Viniferas,  namely  the  Casaba 
and  the  Noir  Hatif  de  Marseilles,  ripened 
earlier  than  any  of  our  natives.  Some 
seasons  the  Rosaki  will  mature  its  crop, 
but  this  year  it  is  doubtful  if  this  va¬ 
riety  will  ripen  with  us. 

Mr.  George  C.  Husmann  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
visited  the  station  this  Summer  and  he 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  performance 
of  the  Viniferas  grown  in  this  section. 
He  stated  that  many  of  our  vines  were 
producing  as  heavily  as  the  same  varie¬ 
ties  grown  in  California. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  crossed 
our  native  grapes  with  many  of  these 
European  types  and  we  have  already  se¬ 
cured  many  promising  seedlings  which 
are  predominantly  European,  yet  stand 
the  Winters  without  any  injury.  Some 
of  these  seedlings  produce  immense  crops 
and  clusters  of  enormous  size.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  these  Viniferas 
should  do  well  in  North  Carolina,  for  we 
have  received  various  reports  of  their 
success  in  this  section  and  Virginia  from 
the  grape  expert,  Mr.  W.  D.  Snyder  of 
Ellerson,  Va.  richard  Wellington. 


Keeping  Parsley  and  Celery 
Green 

What  is  the  best  possible  way  to  keep 
parsley  green  just  the  way  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  ground?  I  would  like  to  keep 
it  until  February  as  I  supply  an  ex¬ 
tract  house  and  must  deliver  a  certain 
amount  daily.  Also  let  me  know  liow  to 
keep  celery,  as  it  must  stay  green.  T.  W. 

North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

If  it  is  possible  to  build  a  frame  around 
where  the  parsley  is  now  planted  and 
cover  with  sash,  it  will  keep  the  parsley 
green  and  growing  all  Winter.  If  it  is 
not  convenient  to  build  a  frame  where 
the  parsley  is  growing,  make  a  cold  frame 
6  ft.  wide  and  as  many  feet  long  as  is 
wanted,  set  the  parsley  in  this  frame  6  in. 
apart  each  way,  and  cover  with  3x6  ft. 
sash.  Give  plenty  of  air  on  warm  days. 

Take  celery  up  at  once  and  pack  50 
roots  in  deep  box  so  tops  come  about  6 
in.  above  top  of  box.  Let  all  the  earth 
adhere  to  roots  that  is  possible.  Set  box 
in  cold  light  cellar.  If  tops  begin  to  wilt, 
put  a  pipe  down  in  center  of  box  to  the 
roots,  put  a  funnel  in  top  of  pipe  and 
pour  in  each  box  a  pail  of  water. 

WAX.  PERKINS. 


To  Florida  on  a  Truck 

Part  III 

There  was  another  river  to  ferry  across 
here,  the  Altamaha,  and  when  we  reached 
it,  ’twas  a  fitting  end  to  what  came  be¬ 
fore.  We  had  been  going  over  the  worst, 
“Dangerous  but  Passable”  road  I  ever 
hope  to  ride  on  when  suddenly  the  high¬ 
way  changed  to  planking  just  wide 
enough  for  one  machine.  It  seemed  to 
lead  through  a  dense  growth.  We  won¬ 
dered  what  one  did  if  another  machine 
happened  to  come  the  other  way,  and 
soon  found  out.  At  certain  intervals 
there  were  wider  spaces,  “switches,”  we 
called  them,  and  there  we  found  machines 
waiting  for  us,  or  waited  for  others  to 
pass  us.  This  road  continued  for  at  least 
a  mile  and  a  half,  when  we  came  to  the 
end  of  it  and  a  sign,  “Ferry,  Toot  Your 
Horn.”  But  as  the  ferry  could  already 


be  seen  approaching  from  the  opposite 
bank,  we  didn’t  bother  to  follow  instruc¬ 
tions.  This  was  another  of  those  steep 
bank,  mud  scow  affairs,  run  by  a  Ford 
engine  and  engineered  by  a  chap  with  a 
wooden  leg.  The  fee  liei’e  was  a  dollar, 
quite  a  bit  we  thought,  but  the  operator 
said  he  charged  the  same  whether  it  was 
a  flivver  or  a  Coral  Gables  bus. 

Crossing  the  river  didn't  break  our 
luck,  however,  for  we  finally  limped  into 
Waycross  on  a  flat  tire.  We  had  some 
vulcanizing  done  here,  bought  some  pro¬ 
visions,  and  took  on  a  passenger.  Like 
us,  and  many  others,  he  had  started  for 
Florida  and  was  “nearly  broke.”  He 
stayed  with  us  into  Floi'ida,  seemed  to 
bring  us  good  luck  as  far  as  tire  trouble 
went,  hut  otherwise  made  absolutely  no 
impression.  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
perfect  example  of  the  unconscious  mind. 
Though  we  were  all  crazy  to  get  into 
Floi’ida  since  we  were  so  near,  it  seemed 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  put  up  for  the 
night.  This  we  did  at  the  cleanest  tour¬ 
ist  camp  we  had  seen.  It  was  run  by  an 
Indiana  man  who  seemed  to  take  quite 
an  interest  in  us,  and  who,  when  he  found 
our  finances  were  so  low  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  us  to  stay  in  Geoi-gia.  He  said  he 
knew  we  could  get  work  in  Geoi’gia  but 
of  Floi’ida  he  wasn’t  sure.  And  to  help 
his  case  he  sent  some  people  to  talk  to 
us  who  were  returning  from  Florida. 
They  were  Illinois  folks  who  had  stopped 
at  his  camp  just  the  week  before  and 
were  now  on  their  way  home.  When 
questioned  as  to  the  reason  for  returning 
instead  of  searching  for  the  pot  of  gold, 
they  simply  threw  up  tlieir^  hands  in 
horror,  and  said  “mosquitoes.”  It  was 
funny  to  hear  of  their  trials,  they  ad¬ 
mitted  it  and  could  laugh,  but  assured  us 
it  hadn’t  been  any  laughing  matter  at  the 
time.  This  determined  us  to  go  no  far¬ 
ther  than  Orlando,  as  they  said  the 
mosquitoes  were  not  bad  until  after  pass¬ 
ing  there.  They,  of  course,  had  been  to 
Miami,  like  all  the  l’est  of  the  “also 
rails.”  We  said  we’d  go  over  into  Florida 
anyway,  just  to  say  we  had  been  there, 
so  about  one  o’clock  the  next  day  we 
crossed  the  bridge  over  the  St.  Mary’s 
River  and  were  in  Florida !  Fortune 
favored  us  that  day,  for  as  we  passed  the 
toll  gate  the  famous  Florida  breeze 
sprung  up,  the  sun  shone  brightly  and 
we  looked  like  a  load  of  “pumpkin  gun¬ 
ners.” 

Our  immediate  destination  was  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  so  off  we  sped  for  Jacksonville. 
It  was  late  afternoon  when  we  reached 
that  splendid,  cleanly  city.  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  more  of  it,  but  we  stopped 
just  long  enough  to  buy  a  paper,  and  in¬ 
quire  the  way  to  St.  Augustine.  We 
crossed  the  St.  John’s  on  the  ferry  and 
found  a  camp  some  miles  beyond.  Fate 
was  certainly  playing  with  us,  for  that 
was  about  the  loveliest  spot  I  have  seen 
in  Florida.  In  a  grove  of  live  oaks  hung 
with  Spanish  moss  it  was  cool  and  aii’y, 
and  not  a  mosquito  to  be  seen. 

We -tried  to  find  work  there,  but  wages 
were  low  and  not  much  chance  to  use  the 
truck.  However,  we  had  a  nice  rest  and 
enjoyed  looking  at  the  St.  John’s,  only  a 
few  minutes’  walk  from  camp.  The  banks 
wei’e  fringed  with  water  hyacinths,  beau¬ 
tiful  purple  islands,  so  lovely  but  such  a 
problem  to  the  navigator.  The  next  day 
being  Sunday,  we  decided  not  to  try  for 
a  big  mileage  but  instead  to  go  over  to 
St.  Augustine  Beach  and  introduce  our 
unconscious  passenger  to  the  ocean.  I 
am  so  glad  we  did,  for  it  helped  me  keep 
my  faith  in  Florida.  St.  Augustine 
Square  is  a  living  example  of  what  can 
be  done  in  Florida  if  anyone  wants  to 
spend  the  time  and  money.  The  beach 
was  lovely  anyway ;  it  takes  a  pretty 
clever  person  to  improve  upon  nature  in 
the  raw,  particularly  when  there’s  an 
ocean  in  it.  On  the  way  back  from  the 
beach  we  stopped  at  the  alligator  farm,  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  place. 
The  darkey  told  us  and  I  suppose  we  will 
have  to  believe  him,  that  alligatoi’s  live 
to  be  1,S00  years  old,  and  that  they  had 
specimens  there  aged  300  and  900.  They 
certainly  don’t  wear  themselves  out  rush¬ 
ing  around.  That  morning,  however,  some 
of  them  had  become  very  sportive,  and 
having  torn  one  of  their  fellows  to  pieces, 
were  still  fighting  over  his  head.  The  in¬ 
fants  that  had  done  this  were  none  of 
them  less  than  30  years  old.  As  the  sign 
outside  the  farm  boasted  of  6,000  alliga¬ 
tors,  I  presume  a  gi'eat  many  of  them 
were  the  little  fellows  a  foot  long  that 
were  selling  for  a  dollai’  and  a  half, 
though  what  anyone  wants  of  one  I  m 
sure  I  do  not  know.  Anyway  we  man¬ 
aged  to  leave  without  succumbing  to 
their  lure,  though  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  one  of  the  bags  made  from  the  alli¬ 
gator  hide. 

RUTH  SYLVIA  MORSE. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  There 
should  be  no  immediate  reduction  in  tax¬ 
ation,  Louis  J.  Taber  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
National  Master,  told  the  National 
Grange  in  convention  at  Portland,  Me., 
Nov.  10.  Mr.  Taber  urged  retention  of 
the  direct  primary  and  correction  of  its 
weaknesses,  asserted  that  the  Grange 
found  sentiment  in  favor  of  drastic  en- 
forcement  of  prohibition,  and  said  R 
should  demand  development  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  power  project  in  the  in- 
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tei-ests  of  agriculture  and  national  de¬ 
fense.  In  expressing  his  opposition  to 
immediate  tax  reduction,  Mr.  Taber  gave 
as  his  re  sons  “urgent  need  of  internal 
improvement  —  highways  and  waterways 
— the  protection  of  health  and  property 
of  the  public,  and  the  retirement  of  the 
public  debt,  to  which  any  surplus  should 
be  applied.”  He  said  the  Grange  should 
make  it  a  cardinal  creed  that  taxes  be 
based  on  “ability  to  pay”  and  “benefits  re¬ 
ceived,”  and  this  program  should  include 
a  continuation  of  the  present  Federal  in¬ 
come  and  inheritance  taxes. 

The  future  need  of  the  country  is  not 
an  increased  proportion  of  farmers,  hut 
farmers  with  greater  ability  to  apply  the 
results  of  research,  Secretary  Jardine 
declared  Nov.  10  in  addressing  the 
American  Country  Life  Association.  Boys 
and  girls,  he  said,  should  not  be  urged  to 
stay  on  the  farm  simply  because  they 
were  born  there.  “In  preparing  youth  for 
rural  life,?’  he  asserted,  “we  need  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  agriculture  and 
rural  life  do  not  demand  everybody ;  that 
they  demand  persons  fitted  by  tempera¬ 
ment  and  ability  for  this  type  of  career, 
and  that  they  offer  to  such  persons  genu¬ 
ine  opportunities  to  be  useful.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  understanding  of  modern 
marketing  methods  be  taught  to  the 
future  farmers,  particularly  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  co-operative  marketing,  which  he 
described  as  a  process  that  not  only  would 
promote  stability,  but  would  weld  the 
agricultural  cla’ss  into  a  cohesive  group 
concerned  with  the  building  of  a  sound, 
permanent  rural  civilization. 

Cossack  farmers  and  their  families, 
numbering  50,000  persons,  are  planning 
to  settle  in  Western  Canada  as  agricul¬ 
turists,  half  of  them  seeking  to  purchase 
land  and  the  rest  to  come  as  farm  labor¬ 
ers,  Joseph  Okulitch,  agent  of  the  Prague 
Society  of  Russian  Agricultural  Colonists, 
stated  Nov.  11  when  he  arrived  at  Winni¬ 
peg  to  arrange  for  the  migration.  Prince 
Doigorukoff,  president  of  the  society,  is 
seeking  arrangements  for  the  settlement 
of  480  anti-Bolslievist  families  now  living 
in  the  little  kingdoms  bordering  on  Russia 
which  once  belonged  to  the  czar’s  do¬ 
mains. 

The  Norfolk,  Mass.,  County  Poultry 
Show  will  be  held  this  year  Dec.  3-4,  at 
the  Norfolk  County  Agricultural  School 
at  Walpole,  put  on  by  the  Norfolk  County 
Poultry  Association,  Inc.,  with  the  Need¬ 
ham  Poultry,  pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  co-operating.  The 
secretary  is  Albert  C.  Lawton,  P.  O. 
Box  564,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

Three  hundred  bankers,  manufacturers, 
farmers  and  others  interested  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  farming  industry, 
opened  a  two-day  fact-finding  conference 
at  Indianapolis,  Nov.  15,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Indianapolis  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  Chief  among  the  points 
brought  out  at  the  conference  was  that 
no  further  credit  extension  can  help  the 
farmers,  that  taxes  cannot  be  further  re¬ 
duced,  but  the  burdens  of  taxation  must 
be  distributed  more  equitably  and  that 
agriculture  must  be  placed  on  the  same 
earning  basis  as  other  industry. 


Farmer  :  “Hi  there !  What  are  you 
doing  up  in  ray  cherry  tree?”  Youngster: 
“Dere’s  a  notice  down  dere  to  keep  off 
de  grass.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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The  Quality  Si^n 
on  Sheet^qo^^ 


Steel  r 

- 'rOAnr 


Oerviceable 
<Jheet  Steel 


Reputation, 
not  claims, 
is  your  best 
assurance  of 
value  in  sheet 
metal.  Two 
generations  of  farmers  have  known 
the  famous  old  “GLOBE”  trade¬ 
mark  as  a  sure  quality  sign  on 

Galvanized  Roofing,  Siding, 
Eaves  Trough,  Conductor  Pipe, 
Ridge  Roll,  Culverts 

You  are  safe  when  you  buy 
“GLOBE”  Brand.  Every  farmer 
should  have  our  catalog.  Send  for 
it  today. 

THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING 
&  CORRUGATING  CO. 

Dept.  2 1  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

_ Cl) _ 

Dept.  21 

Yon  may  send  me  your  complete  catalog. 

Name  _ 


Address 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  yonr  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  lAf 
PORTABLE  WOOD  OAVV 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  praetical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 


Guaranteed 


prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  r  s— money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordsou  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa, 


MINK 

V  ill  pay  from  SI  0  to  $20  for  large,  prime, choice,  dark 
skins,  depending  on  section  where  caught. 

COYOTES -RATS -BADGER 
COON -LYNX  CATS-OPOSSUM 

in  big  demand.  Whenever  you  have  a  shipment  ready 
don’t  wait  to  write  for  my  price  list,  but  send  them 
along  and  say  HOLD  SEPARATE.  I  pay  charges  both 
ways  if  my  oifer  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are 

27  YEARS 

of  honorable  treatment  with  fur  shippers  thruout  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Alaska  behind  that  offer, 
and  you  can’t  lose. 

JAMES  P.  ELLIS -RAW  FURS 
34-36  Mill  Street  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Established  iS99— Reliable  Quotations  Sent  Free 


^  Metal  Trap  Tags  for  Trappers 

N.  Y.  State  law  now  requires 
all  traps  must  be  marked  with 
trapper’s  name  and  address. 
Tags,  made  of  aluminum  or 
copper— small,  light,  durable; 
each  tag  stamped  with  name 
and  address,  postpaid,  at  following  prices: 
20  tags,  50c;  45  tags,  $1.00;  100  tags,  $2.00. 
Write  plainly.  Order  now. 

BIVINS,  Printer  -  Summit,  New  York 


RIGMONEY 


PULLING 

STUMPS 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  1 — J 
*■  quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling:  stumps  f 
for  neighbors.  Rip-\ 
log-le  of  Iowa  made 

_  -  $10,000in  sparetime. 

It’s  easy.  Write  quick 


—  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

1 430.29th  Str.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


mSLrn 


GOOD  FARMS 

Exceptionally  Desirable  farms  available  in  choice 
New  Jersey  location,  operated  by  the  owner,  now  on  mar- 
ket  for  first  time  in  years.  Owner  offers  separate  vege¬ 
table,  potato,  truck  and  fruit  farms  of  15  to  300  acres,  each 
improved  and  complete  with  buildings.  Among  New 
Jersey’s  most  fertile  soils;  within  easy  reach  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  Y  ork  markets.  Transportation  facilities 
excellent ;  near  city,  schools,  churches,  etc.  Prices  and 
terms  reasonable.  Must  be  sold  this  Fall.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately  for  best  locations  and  details,  to  DAVID  Me  If  AY, 
Federal  Trust  Building,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


The  Apple  Crop;  How  to 
Use  It 

Apple  Buns. — Mix  four  tablespoons 
.stigar  with  four  tablespoons  melted  shor¬ 
tening  and  add  to  2)4  cups  flour  sifted 
with  a  pinch  of  salt  and  two  teaspoons 
bakingpowder.  Add  sweet  milk  to  make 
a  dough  stiff  enough  to  roll.  Roll  out  on 
a  floured  board  to  a  rectangular  shape 
about  %  in.  thick.  Sprinkle  with  two 
tablespoons  sugar  and  one  cup  grated 
sweet  apple.  Roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll  and 
cut  in  pieces  1)4  in.  long.  Stand  on  end 
and  hake  as  you  would  cinnamon  buns, 
or  do  not  cut  but  bake  whole  and  serve 
with  cream  and  sugar. 

We  like  apple  sauce  made  of  equal 
parts  of  sweet  and  sour  apples  better 
than  sauce  of  either  alone. 

Cook  one  cup  chopped  sweet  apples 
with  two  cups  rolled  oats  and  four  cups 
water.  This  makes  rolled  oats  quite  at¬ 
tractive.  Of  course  the  apples  need  to 
cook  longer  than  the  quick  oats  but  not 
longer  than  the  old-fashioned  kind. 

Dried  Apple  Cake. — Soak  two  cups 
dried  apples  overnight  in  enough  water 
to  cover.  Add  one  cup  molasses  and  boil 
till  thick.  Let  cool  and  add  one  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  shortening,  one  cup  sour 
milk,  two  eggs,  five  cups  flour  sifted  with 
two  teaspoons  soda,  )4  teaspoon  each, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice  and  salt.  Bake 
in  a  loaf  tin  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Apple  Sauce  Cake. — Two-tliirds  cup 
sugar  creamed  with  one-lialf  cup  melted 
shortening,  one  cup  apple  sauce  (hot), 
one-half  cup  molasses.  To  this  add  1  2-3 
cups  flour  sifted  with  one-half  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  cloves,  one 
teaspoon  soda  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Bake 
as  a  loaf  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Mincemeat.  —  One  peck  tart  apples, 
pare,  core  and  run  through  the  food 
chopper  with  2  lbs.  raisins  and  1  lb.  suet. 
Cook  with  three  cups  brown  sugar,  one 
cup  vinegar,  two  teaspoons  cinnamon, 
two  teaspoons  nutmeg,  two  teaspoons 
cloves  and  %  lb.  chopped  citron.  Seal 
hot  and  when  making  pies  add  )4  cup 
cider  or  apple  juice  and  sugar  to  taste 
to  each  pie.  s.  B.  s. 

Green  Mountain  Pie.  • —  Select  five 
sound  medium-sized  Baldwin  apples,  peel, 
quarter  and  core  them,  then  cut  into 
eighths,  put  in  a  covered  earthen  baking 
dish,  add  sugar  and  water  the  same  as 
for  old-fashioned  baked  apple  sauce,  and 
hake  three  hours.  While  it  cools  line  a 
deep  pieplate  with  rich  under  crust,  and 
bake  the  empty  shell,  then  fill  the  crust 
with  the  baked  apple  sauce,  cover  with  a 
thin  upper  crust,  and  return  to  the  oven 
to  bake  a  light  brown.  Serve  with  a 
slight  sprinkle  of  grated  American  cheese 
over  the  top. 

Delicious  Apple  Pudding. — Make  a 
pint  of  plain  apple  sauce,  sweeten,  add 
one  tablespoon  of  finely  chopped  candied 
orange  peel,  and  till  individual  pudding 
molds  one-lialf  full.  Make  a  batter  with 
one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one-fourth  cup  of 
melted  butter,  one  egg,  well  beaten,  one- 
half  cup  of  milk,  and  1)4  cups  of  flour, 
having  three  teaspoons  of  baking  powder 
and  one-lialf  teaspoon  of  salt  sifted 
through  it.  Put  a  large  spoonful  of  the 
hatter  over  the  apple,  tilling  the  molds 
two-thirds  full,  put  over  boiling  water, 
and  steam  for  20  minutes.  Serve  un¬ 
molded,  upside  down,  with  whipped  or 
plain  sweetened  cream. 

Apple  Pot-pie. — Half  fill  a  deep  dish 
with  apples  that  have  been  pared,  quar¬ 
tered  and  cored.  Pour  over  them  a  little 
boiling  water,  and  cook  in  a  hot  oven  till 
tender.  Make  a  crust  as"  for  baking 
powder  biscuits,  roll  out  an  inch  thick, 
and  place  ove"  the  apple.  Bake  40  min¬ 
utes,  or  until  the  crust  is  well  browned. 
Serve  with  maple  sauce.  For  the  sauce 
cook  together  two  tablespoons  of  butter 
and  one  teaspoon  of  flour,  add  a  cup  of 
maple  syrup  and  a  tiny  pinch  of  mace, 
and  cook  until  clear  and  smooth. 

Apple  and  Quince  Sauce. — Peel,  core 
and  quarter  7  lbs.  of  sweet  apples.  Peel 
and  core  three  quinces,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  and  add  to  the  apple,  then  add  3 
lbs.  of  sugar.  Heat  gently,  then  cook 
until  soft ;  seal  in  cans  while  hot. 


“Do  you  know  Adolph,  the  butcher 
hoy?  Well,  he  just  dropped  60  ft.”  Ed: 
“Sixty  feet!  Did  it  kill  him?”  Dumb: 
“No.  they  were  pigs’  feet.” — Northwest¬ 
ern  Purple  Parrot. 


This 

elastic  rubber 


The  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 
slips  on  right  over  your 
shoes.  Its  smooth  rubber 
surface  washes  clean  like  a 
boot.  It  comes  in  either  red 
or  black — 4  or  5  buckles 


gives  extra  wear 


ROUGH  TREATMENT-bending- 
.  straining,  that’s  what  the  rubber  in 
this  overshoe  is  made  for.  A  strip  cut  from 
the  upper  of  any  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
Walrus  will  stretch  more  than  five  times  its 
own  length! 

And  it’s  backed  up  — for  extra  strength. 
At  every  vital  point,  from  4  to  11  separate 
layers  of  tough  rubber  and  fabric  are  an¬ 
chored  in.  And  there’s  a  big  gray  sole  that’s 
oversize,  as  tough  as  a  tire  tread.  This 
Walrus  is  as  husky  as  it  looks. 

Seventy-five  years  of  experience  in  making 
waterproof  footwear  is  back  of  “U.  S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes.  They  fit  right, 
they  look  right,  they  wear  right.  Get  a  pair 
—and  notice  the  difference. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


m 


Nr 


Trade  Mark 


C® 


“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

are  made  of  high-quality  rubber  — 
flexible,  long  wearing.  They  have 
sturdy  gray  soles,  uppers  red  or  black 
— in  knee  to  hip  lengths 


BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 
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Every  note  of  jazz  ts  joyous,  clear  and  distinct 

Almost  too  good  to  be  true 

HERE  is  an  amazing  achievement  in  radio  engineering 
which  means  absolute  co-operation  —  real  team¬ 
work” _ between  receiver  and  speaker. 

The  New  Fada  Harmonated  Reception  is  closer  to  per¬ 
fection  than  anything  you  have  ever  heard. 

Don’t  fail  to  get  a  demonstration  from  the  nearest  Fada 
Dealer— it  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

Fada  Neutrodyne  Receivers—  table  and  furniture  models  — 

5  6  and  8  tubes  —  ranging  from  $85  to  $400.  Fada  Cone 
Speaker— Table  Type  $35  —  Pedestal  Floor  Type  $50. 

Prices  quoted  apply  East  of  the  Rockies 

Send  for  booklet  "B”  and  name  of  the  nearest  Fada  dealer . 

F.  A.  D.  ANDREA,  INC. 

1581  Jerome  Avenue,  New  York 

Manufacturers  of  TUNED  RADIO  FREQUENCY  Re¬ 
ceivers  using  the  highly  efficient  NEUTRODYNE  principle. 

Fada  Six-Shielded-loop  operated-loop  nests  in 
cover  of  cabinet— 3  stages  tuned  radio  frequency 

$i6o  Kgi 

Fada  Table  Type  Cone  Speaker  $3  5 


GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  American  Fence  your 
dealer  will  give  you  our  written  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  will  outlast  or  equal  in  service 
any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equal  size 
wires  and  used  under  the  samecondi  tions. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “Fencing  for  Profits.” 

Banner  Steel  Posts 

“The  Post  with  the  Steel  Backbone.”  Railroad  rail  design. 
Large,  slit-winged  anchor  plate  roots  firmly  into  the  ground. 

ee  Our  Dealer  in  Your  Vicinity 

Other  Sales  Offices: 

'hicctgo.  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
iuffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 

't.  Paul, Oklahoma  City,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y .  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Radio  Department 


Charging  Batteries 

Seeing  that  you  invite  questions  on 
radio  from  your  subscribers  would  be 
pleased  if  you  would  help  me  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions :  I  have  a  live-tube 
(201A)  tuned  radio  frequency  set  using- 
90  volts  B  battery,  and  a  32-volt  light 
plant  with  6.4  ohms  resistance  for  charg¬ 
ing  A  battery.  Can  I  use  the  rechargable 
B  battery  on  this  set  with  as  good  re¬ 
sults?  Can  I  charge  same  on  the  light 
plant?  If  so  which  size,  24  or  48  volts, 
would  be  better?  Can  I  use  A  battery 
outfit  for  charging  these?  Do  you  know 
of  any  outfit  or  circuit  that  can  be  used 
direct  with  the  above  combination  with 
good  results?  E.  p. 

New  York. 

Yes,  you  can  use  the  rechargable  bat¬ 
teries  on  your  set  with  as  good  and  possi¬ 
bly  better  results  than  dry  B  batteries 
give  and  if  properly  taken  care  of  they 
will  give  longer  and  cheaper  service  in 
the  end  than  ordinary  batteries. 

You  can  charge  them  on  the  light  plant, 
either  the  24  or  48-volt  size.  If  you  get 
the  4S-volt  size  you  can  only  charge  one- 
half  (24  volts)  at  a  time. 

You  cannot  use  A  battery  outfit  for 
charging  these  as  the  rate  of  charge  would 
burn  up  the  small  batteries.  Charge  them 


Unfortunately  you  are  very  close  to 
what  we  call  a  “super-power”  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  and  such  stations  in  some  localities 
seem  to  blanket  every  other  station  when 
they  are  on  the  air.  You  do  not  say 
that  you  can  hear  other  stations  when 
WJZ  is  not  working,  but  I  suppose  this 
to  be  the  case  as  you  say  your  set  is 
working  well. 

Possibly  your  aerial  is  too  long ;  try 
one  that  is  not  over  100  feet  long — a  long 
aerial  means  very  broad  tuning,  a  short 
aerial  means  sharp  tuning.  I  would  also 
suggest  that  you  try  a  new  grid  leak  of 
much  higher  resistance  in  place  of  the  one 
you  now  have.  If  you  are  using  a  two 
megohm  one  now,  try  a  three  or  four 
megohm  leak. 

Are  your  other  neighbors  troubled  the 
same  as  you  arc,  if  so  let  us  know  and 
the  kind  of  sets  that  they  are  using,  and 
we  will  see  if  we  can  possibly  help  you  all 
at  one  time.  Sometimes  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  broadcasting  station  for  not  sending 
out  a  pure  wave,  though  we  hardly  think 
in  this  instance  it  is  that.  Also  you  may 
be  in  a  peculiar  locality  in  relation  to 


A  Western  Neio  York  Family  Gathering 


direct  from  your  light  line  using  one  10- 
watt  lamp  in  series  with  the  battery 
which  will  give  you  a  charging  rate  of 
one-third  ampere. 

Your  own  set,  or  any  other  that  uses 
batteries  can  be  used  satisfactorily  with 
the  above.  Storage  batteries  can  be  used 
for  both  A  and  B  batteries  on  any  set 
that  uses  batteries.  j.  h.  F. 


Radio  Needs  Overhauling 

I  have  a  three-tube  set  which  was  very 
popular  about  two  years  ago  when  I 
bought  it  and  it  worked  well  until  re¬ 
cently.  Now  it  squeaks  and  howls,  and 
cuts  out  stations  with  a  “flop,”  and  I  do 
not  get  a  great  many  stations  I  used  to 
get.  I  use  three  A  dry  cells  in  parallel 
on  the  detector  tube,  WD12,  with  a  45 
B  battery  and  four  A  dry  cells  in  series, 
and  a  45  B  battery  on  the  amplifier,  201A 
tubes.  Can  you  suggest  the  cause  of  the 
trouble?  c- c- 

Massachusetts. 

The  trouble  that  you  are  having  with 
your  set  may  be  one  of  several  things : 
First,  old  tubes;  this  is  a  common  fault 
and  causes  much  trouble  especially  with 
the  detector  tube.  Second,  either  too  much 
or  too  little  grid  leak  for  the  present  de¬ 
tector  tube ;  get  a  grid  of  higher  resist¬ 
ance.  The  one  you  now  use  may  be  two 
megohms,  then  get  one  of  three  or  four 
megohms.  Each  tube  requires  a  speeial 
leak  for  best  results.  Third,  a  loose  con¬ 
nection  somewhere,  maybe  the  wires  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fastened  together  but  the  joint 
has  become  dirty  or  corroded  and  such  a 
joint  offers  a  very  high  resistance.  Fourth, 
dirty  or  corroded  prongs  on  the  tube  bases 
or  on  the  contacts  within  the  socket. 
Sandpaper  them  a  little  with  very  fine 
sandpaper.  J< 


Trouble  From  High  Power 
Station 

I  have  a  three-tube  radio  and  it  is  work¬ 
ing  first  rate.  The  question  I  would  like 
answered  is  why  I  cannot  get  anything 
hut  WJZ.  I  live  about  six  miles  from 
Bound  Brook.  Before  W^JZ  started  to 
operate  in  Bound  Brook  I  received  from 
Florida,  Illinois,  also  from  Canada  on  the 
loud  speaker.  H-  B* 

New  Jersey. 


Bound  Brook  that  their  wave  spoils  all 
your  receiving.  J.  H.  F. 


The  Child  Crop  of  a  New 
York  Farm 

Mr.  Wm.  Bugbee  of  Niagara  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  sends  us  the  little  picture  shown  in 
cut  above.  Mr.  Bugbee  is  interested  in 
farm  crops,  and  the  things  this  picture 
shows  a  very  successful  harvest  of  one 
of  the  best  products  grown  on  a  New 
York  farm — that  is  a  crop  of  children. 
They  represent  six  children  in  the  family 
of  his  nephew,  and  evidently  a  couple  of 
children  from  the  neighbor’s  have  come 
in  to  make  good  measure.  One  of  the 
little  things  on  the  horse  may  be  a  boy, 
but  the  rest  are  evidently  all  girls,  and 
that  makes  what  we  should  call  an  ideal 
family,  for  it  looks  as  if  we  have  got  to 
depend  on  the  women  of  the  future,  and 
the  farm  women  in  particular,  to  keep 
the  ship  of  state  sailing  on  an  even  keel, 
and  the  grown-up  girls  will  certainly  do 
that. 

Mr.  Bugbee  says  in  regard  to  himself : 
“I  am  no  longer  actively  interested  in 
farming,  but  continue  to  subscribe  for 
The  It.  N.-Y.,  because  it  is  on  the  right 
side  of  every  issue,  especially  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  our  schools.” 

This  idea  of  being  always  on  the  right 
side  might  perhaps  become  a  little 
monotonous  if  it  were  true,  but  at  least 
we  do  the  best  we  can  to  act  in  what  we 
think  the  true  interest  of  our  country 
people. 


The  Liberty  Bell 

Will  you  inform  me  where  the  Liberty 
Bell  came  from,  whether  it.  came  from 
England,  or  was  made  in  this  country? 

Northwood  Ridge,  N.  H.  c.  H.  c. 

The  Liberty  Bell  was  cast  in  England 
in  1752.  It  was  cracked  soon  after  it 
was  brought  to  this  country  and  was  re¬ 
cast  with  the  addition  of  more  copper,  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  cracked  again  in 
1835,  while  being  tolled  in  memory  of 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall.  On  Feb. 
22,  1843,  this  crack  was  increased  so  as 
to  destroy  the  sound. 
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RADIOLA  2J0 

has  been  tried,  tested  and  'perfected 
for  farm  homes  especially 


Most  farm  families  know  now,  from  what  their  neigh¬ 
bors  have  told  them,  that  a  radio  set  changes  the 
character  ofhome  life,  making  the  evenings  more  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  the  business  of  farming  more  profitable.  Families 
in  the  agricultural  sections  have  known  all  about  radio 
for  some  time. 

Where  they  have  experimented  with  radio,  they  have 
been  pleased  with  it,  but  wondered  when  it  would  be 
available  in  a  form  that  would  live  up  to  the  specifi¬ 
cations  “tried,  tested  and  perfected.” 

Radiola  20  is  an  established  and  spectacular  sales  suc¬ 
cess  because  it  represents  radio  in  the  form  the  public 
expected  when  the  laboratories  of  RCA,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Westinghouse  cleared  away  the  underbrush 
of  pioneering  research.  It  is  the  highest  expression  of 
the  new  art  and  reasonably  priced  so  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  any  farm  home. 


Many  farmers  have  learned  to  raise  bigger,  better  paying 
crops  by  listening  to  broadcasting  lectures.  And  the 
dairy  farmer  learns  more  about  herding,  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing.  Every  word  of  the  lecture  is  as  clear  and  natural 
with  a  Radiola  20  as  though  the  expert  were  sitting  right 
in  the  room  talking  it  over  with  you.  Radiola  20  is  the 
set  that  you  thought  would  be  coming  along  some  day. 

Music  from  the  cities — song  and  jazz  for  the  boys  and 
girls — -when  the  chores  are  done.  Fashion  talks  for 
mother  and  daughter.  And  sermons  Sunday  morning 
— great  sermons  by  famous  preachers.  Distant  stations 
brought  in  clearly.  Radiola  20  is  operated  on  dry  bat- 
teries  and  has  only  a  single  control,  so  that  anybody 
can  tune  in. 

Be  sure  that  you  are  getting  this  particular  set — Radiola 
20 — designed  especially  for  the  farm.  Listen  to  other 
sets  first,  then  listen  to  Radiola  20,  and  you  will  say  at 
once:  "Here  is  real  radio  at  last.” 
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N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Fruit  is  an  outstanding  feature  in  the 
jobbing  districts  at  this  season  of  the 
year  and  especially  this  year  with  apples 
so  plentiful.  During  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober  over  2,800  carloads  of  apples  were 
received  in  New  York,  many  of  which 
were  put  into  storage.  Over  one-third 
were  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  or  Pacific 
Coast  States,  and  during  the  first  two 
weeks  in  November  over  1,200  carloads 
were  received,  nearly  one-half  of  which 
were  western  box  apples.  The  market 
has  been  weak  and  irregular  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  run  of  fruit,  with  $1.25  to  $2.75  a 
barrel  covering  most  sales  on  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties,  really  fancy  being  quoted 
up  to  $3.50  or  $4,  although  some  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Northern  Spy  exceeded  these 
figures.  Grape  receipts  for  the  month  of 
October  amounted  to  over  8,000  carloads, 
and  they  have  continued  to  arrive  at  the 
rate  of  1,300  carloads  a  week.  Florida 
and  Porto  Rico  grapefruit  are  coming  in 
as  well  as  other  citrus  fruits,  and  a  few 
easaba  melons  from  California  and  Colo¬ 
rado  are  still  being  offered. 

The  vegetable  market  has  been  very 
dull.  As  one  dealer  expressed  it,  there 
seems  to  be  too  much  of  everything.  Some 
attributed  the  slow  movement  to  a  lack 
of  demand,  others  to  an  over-supplied  mar¬ 
ket,  but  the  fact  remains  that  during  the 
first  week  or  two  in  November,  things 
were  apparently  very  quiet.  What  might 
be  termed  “out  of  season”  commodities 
which  were  scarce  generally  sold  fairly 
well,  and  include  Florida  beans,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  eggplants,  California  peas,  to¬ 
matoes  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  a  little  cool  weather  recently 
stimulated  trading,  the  market  was  gen¬ 
erally  unsatisfactory  on  lettuce,  cauli¬ 
flower,  Brussel  Sprouts,  carrots  and  beets. 
Spinach  fluctuated  somewhat  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  a  little  impx-ovement  was  made,  but 
if  recipts  continue  too  heavy  from  nearby 
prices  will  tend  to  go  back  to  the  mid- 
October  level  of  around  50c  a  bushel.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  very  dull  at  the  prices  quoted, 
and  there  has  been  a  limited  demand  for 
New  York  Danish  cabbage  at  around  $20 
a  ton. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Nearby  white  eggs  have  been  promptly 
taken  when  of  lai-ge  size  and  of  fine  qual¬ 
ity,  the  mai-ket  ruling  firm  on  such  all 
the  week.  Many  lots  of  exceptionally 
fine  quality  have  not  passed  through  the 
usual  hands,  but  have* gone  direct  to  the 
retail  trade  at  a  premium.  Medium 
both  nearby  and  Pacific  Coast,  were  a 
little  quiet  with  some  weakness  being  re¬ 
ported  the  middle  of  the  week  on  Pacific 
Coast  stock  due  to  the  liberal  receipts. 
Receipts  from  the  Middle  West  of  fresh 
gathex-ed  eggs  seem  to  be  decreasing  and 
the  market  ruled  firm  on  the  better  qual¬ 
ities.  Refrigerator  eggs  were  quiet  with 
only  small  lots  moving  out,  mostly  for 
current  needs.  The  output  of  storage 
stocks  during  the  month  of  October  were 
less  than  a  year  ago.  However,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  in  November  there 
were  645,184  cases  on  hand  in  New 
York  wai-ehouses  compared  with  828,544 
cases  a  year  ago,  according  to  government 
statistics. 

The  market  on  live  fowl  has  been 
more  satisfactory  this  week  and  prices 
in  general  were  higher.  Cool  weather  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  a  favorable  influence  on 
the  demand  as  the  slaughter  houses  were 
well  cleaned  up  at  the  week  end  and  the 
trade  was  ready  for  fresh  supplies  on 
Monday  morning.  Offerings  of  fowl  were 
not  excessive  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  receipts  as  the  holidays  approach  are 
geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  etc.  Chickens  were 
moi*e  difficult  to  handle.  Large  chickens 
were  especially  hard  to  move  although 
broilex-s  and  pullets  wei’e  in  fairly  good 
demand.  Ducks  sold  well  but  geese  were 
a  little  too  plentiful  and  inclined  to 
weakness. 

Lai-ge  quantities  of  the  western  dressed 
poultry  received  continue  to  go  into  stor¬ 
age  as  the  receipts  are  far  in  excess  of 
present  requirements.  Barreled  packed 
chickens  were  unusually  draggy  unless 
very  fancy.  Large  fowl  advanced  a  little 
but  in  general  the  market  was  not  very 
satisfactory.  Turkey  receipts  are  be¬ 
coming  heavier  as  tlie  season  advances, 
with  Maryland  stock  selling  around  50c 
a  lb.  •  The  govei’nment  reported  the  tur¬ 
key  crop,  based  on  October  returns,  to  be 
about  the  same  as  in  1925,  taking  the 
States  as  a  whole,  but  Texas  which  ships 
more  turkyes  than  any  other  one  State 
for  this  particular  holiday  is  expected 
to  move  considei-ably  more  than  last  year. 
Present  commercial  estimates  place  the 
probable  movement  from  Texas  at  from 
15  to  25  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  have  been  very  light,  but 
the  demand  was  good  and  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  fully  $1  a  ton  during  the  week. 
Timothy  hay  since  the  first  of  October  has 
advanced  about  $2  a  ton.  Straw  was 
slow.  According  to  government  reports 
meadows  and  pastures  are  generally  good 
in  the  East  except  for  some  local  dryness 
in  Central  Gulf  sections.  Canada  re¬ 
ports  that  from  pi*esent  indications  hay 
available  for  export  from  that  country 
will  be  light.  B.  w.  s. 
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Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  50c  to  $1.25  box ; 
$2  to  $3.50  bbl ;  Greening,  $2  to  $3  bbl ; 
King,  $2  to  $3  bbl;  McIntosh  Red,  $1  to 
$3  box;  Snow,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl;  Wolf 
River,  $2  to  $2.75  bbl ;  old  varieties,  50c 
to  $1  box. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.,  New  York  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $6.25  to  $6.35 ; 
fair  to  good,  $5.90  to  $6.10 ;  California 
small  white,  $7.25  to  $7.50;  yellow  eyes, 
choice,  $11.25  to  $11.50 ;  fair  to  good, 
$11 ;  red  kidney,  choice,  $9.50  to  $9.75 ; 
fair  to  good,  $8.75  to  $9 ;  California  Lima 
beans,  $8.75  to  $9;  native  green  peas, 
$6.50  to  $6.75 ;  Canada,  $7  to  $7.25 ; 
splits,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Butter. — Higher  scoring  than  extras, 
49%  to  50c ;  extras,  49c ;  firsts,  42  to 
47 c ;  seconds,  39  to  41c ;  storage  extras, 
45%  to  46%c;  firsts,  41  to  45c;  seconds, 
39  to  40  %c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra  twins,  25  to 
25%c;  firsts,  23  to  24c;  Young  America, 
24%  to  25c ;  held  extras,  27  to  28%c ; 
firsts,  24  to  26c;  Young  America,  26  to 
27c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
77  to  78c;  mixed  colors,  76  to  77e;  white 
extras,  72  to  75c;  easteni  extras,  64  to 
67c;  western  extras,  64  to  67c;  westei*n 
extra  firsts,  58  to  61c ;  fii’sts,  50  to  54c ; 
seconds,  38  to  40c;  i*efrigerator  extra 
firsts,  36  to  37%e ;  firsts,  34%  to  35%c ; 
seconds,  33  to  34c. 

Fruit. — Cassabas,  $1.75  to  $2.50 ;  cran¬ 
berries,  $2.50  to  $3  per  half  bbl.  box ; 
fancy  Howes,  $3  to  $3.50;  grapes,  Con¬ 
cord,  50  to  60c  per  12-qt.  bskt;  gi'ape- 
fruit,  Florida,  $3  to  $5.35  box ;  Isle  of 
Pine,  $2.75  to  $4.50 ;  lemons,  $3.75  to 
$6.75  box ;  oi’anges,  California,  $5  to 
$8.60  box ;  Florida,  $5  to  $7.25  box ; 
pears,  Beuree  Rose,  $2.25  to  $3.50  box ; 
Seekel,  $2  to  $3  box;  Sheldon,  $2.25  to 
$3  box. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $27.50  to  $28.50;  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy,  $25.50  to  $26.50;  No.  3  Timothy, 
$19  to  $21 ;  eastern,  $20  to  $23 ;  ship¬ 
ping,  $12  to  $15 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$26 ;  poor  and  damaged,  $12  to  $15 ; 
swale,  $17  to  $20 ;  rye  straw,  $27 ;  oat 
straw,  $13  to  $15. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $30.50  to  $31 ;  middlings,  $32.50 
to  $38;  mixed  feed,  $32.50  to  $38;  red- 
dog,  $41.50  to  $42 ;  gluten  feed,  $34.90 ; 
gluten  meal,  $44.65 ;  hominy  feed,  $34.90 ; 
stock  feed,  $34 ;  oat  hulls,  reground, 
$11.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $30.25  to  $34.50 ; 
linseed  meal,  $49  to  $50. 

Onions. — Conn.  Valley,  $1.25  to  $1.75 
per  100-lb.  bag ;  natives,  50c  to  $1  box ; 
Spanish,  $2  to  $2.25  half-case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $2.90  to 
$3  per  100-lb.  sack;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.75 
to  $2.25  bbl. 

Poultry. — Choice,  native  fowl,  32  to 
34c ;  medium,  25  to  28c ;  broilers,  32  to 
35c;  roasting  chickens,  large,  32  to  37c; 
small,  25  to  30c ;  northern  turkeys,  53 
to  57c ;  ducklings,  32  to  33c ;  western  dry 
packed  fowl,  fancy,  large,  32  to  35c ;  me¬ 
dium,  26  to  28c;  small,  24  to  25c;  stags, 
21  to  24c ;  broilers,  32  to  35c ;  young 
turkeys,  fancy,  44  to  48c;  medium,  33  to 
38c;  old  toms,  38  to  40c,*  live  poultry, 
fancy  fowl,  25  to  27c;  small  fowl,  20  to 
22c ;  Leghorn  fowls,  18  to  20c ;  roasting 
chickens,  26  to  27c;  chickens,  22  to  25c; 
Leghorn  chickens,  15  to  20e. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  green,  $2  to  $4 
bskt ;  beets,  60c  to  $1  box ;  cabbage,  60 
to  90c  box ;  No.  2,  $4  to  $6  box ;  lettuce, 
15  to  35c  box ;  Iceberg,  $2  to  $4  crate ; 
parsnips,  $1.25  to  $1.75  box ;  peppers, 
green,  50  to  75c  box ;  radishes,  hothouse, 
$1.50  to  $2.75  box ;  spinach,  90c  to  $1.10 ; 
celery,  $1.75  to  $3  box ;  cucumbers,  No.  1, 
$7  to  $11 ;  carrots,  50c  to  $1  box ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  35  to  60c  box ;  squash,  Hubbard, 
1%  to  2%c  lb ;  marrow  and  turban,  $1.50 
to  $2.50  bbl ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  20  to 
25c  lb ;  green,  25  to  75e  box ;  turnips,  75c 
to  $1.15  box. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Again  the  heavy  rain.  Who  has  pota¬ 
toes  out?  Big  apple  crop,  hard  to  sell, 
but  a  friend  says  his  McIntosh  and  De¬ 
licious  bring  $9  a  barrel. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
firm ;  creamery,  45  to  55e ;  dairy,  40  to 
42c.  Cheese,  quiet ;  new,  daisies,  flats, 
24c ;  longhorns,  26  to  27c ;  Limbui’ger, 
block  Swiss,  30  to  32c.  Eggs,  firm ;  hen- 
nei*y,  53  to  69c ;  State  and  western  can- 
died,  43  to  54c;  storage,  39  to  43c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady ;  tur¬ 
keys,  48  to  50c;  fowls,  22  to  33c;  spring¬ 
ers,  30  to  32c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  20e ; 
ducks,  27  to  34c ;  geese,  22  to  24c.  Live 
poultry,  active ;  tui-keys,  40  to  45c ;  fowls, 
14  to  25c ;  broilers,  21  to  24c ;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  17  to  18c ;  ducks,  22  to  27c ;  geese, 
20  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  only 
good  sorts  steady ;  Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  50 
to  75c ;  Duchess,  Greening,  65c  to  $1 ; 
Alexander*,  Twenty  Ounce,  75c  to  $1.15 ; 
Wealthy,  McIntosh,  $1  to  $1.25;  De¬ 
licious,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  westei*n,  box, 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  crabapples,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 
Potatoes,  easier;  homegrown,  bu.,  $1.65 
to  $2 ;  seconds,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  Maine,  150- 
lb.  sack,  $4.25  to  $4.50 ;  sweets,  Jersey, 
hamper,  75e  to  $1.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  steady ; 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Duchess,  $2 
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to  $2.25 ;  sugar,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Quinces, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Cranbei*x*ies,  Cape  Cod, 
box,  $3.75  to  $4.50.  Grapes,  many  Cali¬ 
fornia  sorts,  lug,  $1  to  $3.50;  Concord, 
bu.,  75  to  85c;  Niagara,  80c  to  $1. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  steady ; 
red  kidney,  cwt.,  $8  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.75  to  $8 ;  marrow,  $7  to  $8 ;  medium, 
$6.50  to  $6.75;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions, 
active ;  Ebenezer,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Texas,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Spanish, 
$1.75  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables,  fair;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
bu.,  $2.50  to  $3.25 ;  Limas,  qt.,  50  to  60c ; 
beets,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  doz.  bchs,  30  to 
35c;  cabbage,  bu.,  55  to  75c;  carrots,  bu., 
90c  to  $1 ;  cauliflower,  ci*ate,  $1.50  to 
$1.75 ;  celery,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.50 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  hothouse,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.65 ;  endive,  crate, 
75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  75c  to 
$1.25 ;  Icebei*g,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  pai*s- 
ley,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  45c ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2.25 ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
pumpkins,  bu.,  40  to  75c ;  i*adishes,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  squash, 
yellow,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  green,  $1.25  to 
$1.60;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt,  $2  to  $2.25; 
turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  yellow, 
cwt.,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ;  watercress,  hamper*, 
75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c;  dark,  13  to  14c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet;  sugar,  lb.,  13  to  20c;  syrup, 
gal,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$25 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton,  $27 ;  middlings,  $28 ;  red- 
dog,  $38.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent, 
$27.75 ;  oilmeal,  $44 ;  hominy,  $30.25 ; 
gluten,  $32.65  ;  oat  feed,  $8.  J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

November  18,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  November :  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.11,  plus  differentials ; 
Classes  2B  and  2C,  $2.36 ;  Class  3,  $2.10. 

Non-pool :  Flat  price  of  $3  per  100  lbs. 
for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210-mile 
zone,  dealei’s  to  take  all  milk  delivex*ed. 

Sheffield  Pi’oducers :  Class  1,  $2.95 ; 
Class  2,  $2.20;  Class  3,  $2.10. 


BUTTER 


Creamei’y,  fancy  . 

.$0.51%  @$0.52 

Extra,  92  score . 

.51 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score 

■  .42%  @ 

.50% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .39%  @ 

•41% 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .38  @ 

.39 

Ladles  . 

.  .30  @ 

.35 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .26  @ 

.27% 

Centralized  . 

.  .39  @ 

.45 

Renovated . 

,  .36%  @ 

.37 

Sweet,  fancy . 

,  .53  @ 

.53% 

Extra . 

.52  @ 

.52% 

Firsts  . 

•  .43%  @ 

.51 

Seconds  . 

,  .41  @ 

.42% 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . $0.25%  @$0.27 

Average  run . 24  @  .25 

Young  America . 24%  @  .25 

Daisies,  single . 24  %@  .25 

EGGS 


Neai-by  hennery,  fancy  wh.  .$0.79@$0.80 

\  *  r  M  r,  a  . r  m  n  7  t)  ^7  O 


Average  extras  . 

. .  .  .76@ 

.78 

Extra  firsts  . 

.  .  .  .70@ 

.75 

Firsts  . . 

.67 

Pullets . 

.  . .  .43  @ 

.48 

Pewees  . 

. .  .  .40  @ 

.42 

Pacific  Coast,  white  .... 

.77 

Mixed  eoloi*s,  best . 

.  .  .  .67  @ 

.72 

Gathei*ed,  best  . 

.  . .  .62  @ 

.65 

Common  to  good . 

.  . .  .30  @ 

.45 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Fowls,  lb . 

. $0.26@$0.31 

Chickens  . 

.  :20@ 

.26 

Roosters . 

.18 

Ducks  . 

. 26  @ 

.29 

Geese  . 

. 20  @ 

.25 

Tame  rabbits . 

. 25  @ 

.26 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  best  . . 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  .  ,28@ 

.35 

Broilers  . 

.  . .  .26  @ 

.38 

Roosters  . . 

.  .  .  .17@ 

22 

Turkeys,  young  . 

.  .  .  .48@ 

.52 

Old  stock  . 

...  .30  @ 

.40 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .  .27  @ 

.32 

Geese  . 

. .  .  .30  @ 

.33 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

.  .  .  .50  @ 

.75 

Dark,  doz . 

...  3.00 @ 

4.00 

Culls  . 

.  .  .  1.25@ 

1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS 

Calves,  choice . 

.  .  .  .19@ 

.20 

Good  to  prime . 

.17 

Culls  . 

.  .  .  .10@ 

.13 

Spring  lambs,  head . 

.  6.00@13.00 

Pigs,  50  to  100  lbs.,  lb . 

.  .16  @  .18 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

.  5.50 @  6.25 

Cows  . 

.  2.50@  6.00 

Calves,  best . r .  .  .  . 

.  .15.00@16.00 

Culls  . 

.  8.50  @10.00 

Hogs . 

..10.00  @14.00 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

.13.00  @14.00 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . 

.$1.00  @$2.50 

Greening  . 

.  .75@  1.50 

Wealthy  . 

.  .50  @  1.50 

Wolf  River . 

.  .50  @  1.00 

Twenty-ounce  . 

.  .50  @  .90 

P 
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rices 


Mixed,  kinds .  50@  1.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1.50@  32s; 

Fall  Pippins,  bbl . 1.75@  3  ^0 

McIntosh,  bbl . 3.00@  8.00 

Greening,  bbl .  1.50@  5.00 

Pe£^’  bu . l-00@  3.50 

Quinces,  bu . 75@  j  5() 

Cranberries  %  bbl.  box  ....  2.50@  4A0 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 35  @  55 

Oranges,  California,  box _ 4.00@loi)0 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $3.00 @$4.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  10 @  oq 

Cabbage,  ton  . . . ^oofcoo 

Carrots,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

Cauliflower,  bu  . 50@  1.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00@  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.50@  5.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  3.00@  5.00 

Endive,  imported,  lb . 20  @  25 

Escarol,  bbl.  .  l.Ool  L50 

Garlic,  100  lbs.  . 4.00@  5.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00@  7.50 

Kale,  bbl  . 75@  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 1.50@  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 25@  125 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.25@  41)0 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25(a)  40 

bu.  . . 7.00 @  91)0 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.50  (a)  2.00 

Parsley,  bu.  .  •  .75@  i.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.00@  3.50 

Peas’  bu*u .  3.50 @  4.25 

Peppers,  bu.  . . 75@  1.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 50@  1.00 

Romaine,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.00 

S(JJlasb’  bu.  •  . . 1.25 @  1.75 

Hubbard,  bbl . 2.00ta)  2.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  5.00 

lomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier - 2.50@  5.50 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 75@  i.qo 

Rutabaga,  loO  lbs . 1.25@  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Lo“S  Island,  180  lbs . $5.75@$6.00 

\r1?<Wbiona?£  . 5.00 @  5.25 

Alum6  180  lbs . 5.25  @  5.60 

State,  180  lbs . 4.75@  5.00 

Canada,  180  lbs . 5.25  @  5.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 60@  1.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $28.00@29.00 

£°*  ~ .  25.00 @27.00 

£.°*  3  ••*.*•; .  21 .00  @24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00@26.00 

Straw,  rye  .  23.00@24.00 

GRAIN 

if;,  Y*  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.50% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.50% 

No*  *  dark>  Spring .  1.58% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 85% 

No.  3  yellow  .  .ssit 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  52% 

gye . i!oi% 

Barley  . 82  % 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  qt. 
Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  . . 
Grade  B,  loose,  qt.  . . . , 

Cei*tified,  qt . 

Cei*tified,  pt . 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . . 

Gathered  . 

Fowls,  lb . 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 

Ducks,  lb . 

Turkeys,  lb . . 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 

Cooking,  lb.  . 

Ci*anberries,  qt . 

Grapes,  lb . 

Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

Cauliflower,  head . . 

String  beans,  lb . . 

Spinach,  lb . . 


. $0.18 

. 15 

. 10 

. 10 

. 28 

. 17 

. 10 

29 

$o.56  @  :5s 
.35  @  .45 

.85  @  .90 

.45  @  .65 

.40  @  .45 

.45  @  .50 

.40  @  .50 

.50  @  .65 

.25  @  .50 

.04  @  .05 

.15  @  .20 

.15  @  .18 

.04  @  .05 

.03  @  .04 

.03  @  .05 

.10  @  .15 

.03  @  .04 

.15  @  .25 

.25  @  .30 

.20  @  .30 

.08  @  .10 


The  Experimental  Method 

A  man  touched  an  electric  switch  to 
see  if  it  was  “hot.”  It  was ! 

A  man  stuck  a  lighted  match  in  to  a 
tank  to  see  if  it  contained  inflammable 
gas.  It  did ! 

A  man  touched  a  circular  saw  to  de- 
tei’inine  if  it  was  revolving.  It  was ! 

A  man  exceeded  the  safe  working  pres¬ 
sure  on  an  air  receiver  to  see  if  it  would 
withstand  an  excess  pressure.  It  would¬ 
n’t  ! 

A  man  stepped  on  a  defective  scaffold 
plank  to  see  if  it  would  bear  his  weight. 
It  wouldn’t! 

A  man  speeded  up  his  auto  to  see  if 
he  could  beat  another  auto  to  a  road 
crossing.  He  couldn’t! 

A  man  patted  a  strange  dog  to  see  if 
it  was  affectionate.  It  was  not ! 

These  seven  mistakes  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  anyone  that  it  is  dan- 
gei*ous  to  let  your  curiosity  prevail  over 
your  better  judgment. — Safety  News. 
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This  map  shows  the 
States  served  by  our 
Baltimore  House.  Vast 
stocks  of  merchandise 
at  this  central  point 
mean  quick  shipment 
and  prompt  delivery  of 
your  orders. 


OUR 

BALTIMORE 

HOUSE 


no 


Your  Christmas  Store 
At  Baltimore 


This  year  do  your  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  by  mail  at  Ward’s — at  Balti¬ 
more. 

This  big  building  is  filled  with 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Christ¬ 
mas  Gifts  ready  for  immediate 
shipment  to  you. 

Your  Ward  Catalogue  pictures 
for  you  hundreds  of  Christmas 
suggestions — everything  to  please 
the  Man,  everything  new  for 
the  Woman,  everything  for  the 
Children’s  Christmas. 

Look  up  your  Christmas  needs  in 
your  Ward  Catalogue.  If  you  do  not 
know  what  to  give,  your  Catalogue 
will  offer  you  many  suggestions. 

And  everything  in  this  big  Ward 
Catalogue  is  now  ready  for  you. 
You  do  not  need  to  wait.  Make 
your  Christmas  selections  now. 


CHRISTMAS  GOODS 

without  “Christmas  Profits” 

There  are  no  “Holiday  Prices, 
Christmas  Profits”  in  Ward’s 
Catalogue. 

You  pay  all-the-year-round 
prices  when  you  buy  your  Christ¬ 
mas  Gifts  at  Ward’s. 

Your  saving  in  everything  at 
Ward’s  is  therefore  much  greater 
at  Christmas  time.  So  study  your 
Ward  Catalogue.  Let  it  help  you 
in  deciding  “What  to  Give.” 

Take  advantage  of  its  saving — 
of  the  opportunity  it  offers  to  buy 
everything  for  Christmas  Giving 
at  “regular”  prices.  You  will  pay 
no  Christmas  profits  if  you  make 
Ward’s  Catalogue  your  Christmas 
Store. 


Order  Your  Christmas  Gifts 
early .  Christmas  is  hut 
a  few  weeks  away 

The  weeks  pass  quickly.  Christmas  is  al¬ 
most  here.  So  make  up  your  Christmas 
orders  NOW. 

Everything  is  ready  now  at  Ward’s. 
So  get  out  your  Ward  Catalogue  today. 
Don’t  put  it  off  till  Christmas  comes. 
Order  now.  Don’t  wait  until  some  things 
are  gone.  Order  early. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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Part  I 

Another  of  those  dark  and  drizzly 
nights  which  come  so  frequently  at 
Thanksgiving  time !  It  has  often  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  nature  selects  this  holi¬ 
day  time  for  washing  the  soiled  garments 
which  accumulate  during  the  busy  season. 
I  knew  a  woman  who  during  harvest,  when 
life  was  full,  washed  only  what  she  called 
necessary  things  and  packed  the  rest  in  a 
closet.  Then  when  work  slacked  a  little 
she  pulled  these  soiled  clothes  out  and  put 
all  hands  at  work  cleaning  up.  She  said 
Thanksgiving  called  for  clean  clothes.  It 
did,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  during  the  preliminary  period  of 
laundry  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  na¬ 
ture  acts  somewhat  like  that.  My  chil¬ 
dren  used  to  ask  why  the  Pilgrims  se¬ 
lected  such  a  gloomy  season  for  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  giving  thanks !  At  any  rate  it 
is  a  dismal  night.  I  finished  my  supper 
and  took  my  place  before  this  open  fire 
with  a  book  in  hand.  Tonight  the  book 
happens  to  be  “Labels,”  by  A.  Hamilton 
Gibbs.  It  is  a  study  of  English  society 
and  what  happened  to  a  typical  English 
town  family  as  the  immediate  result  of 
the  great  war.  After  eight  years  we  are 
beginning  to  understand  just  what  has 
happened  to  our  young  people  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  these  four  years  of  horrible  fight¬ 
ing.  The  world  may  be  safer  for  democ¬ 
racy  but  the  sum  of  sanity  in  the  average 
citizen  has  not  been  greatly  enlarged. 
This  book  shows  how  an  Englishman  of 
good  family  and  fine  ability  was  xxtterly 
unable  to  understand  the  mental  reaction 
of  his  children  when  they  came  home 
after  the  armistice.  I  suppose  many  plain 
people,  like  ourselves,  have  been  at  a 
similar  loss  to  understand  the  motives  of 
our  own  children  as  they  come  back  from 
college  or  from  mixing  in  with  the  busy 
and  flippant  life  of  the  city.  They  have 
grown  away  from  us — mentally.  They 
have  picked  up  a  new  experience  which 
they  call  far  more  useful  than  ours.  It 
seems  to  me  sometimes  that  the  family 
struggles  between  father’s  old-time  habits 
of  life  and  the  newly-formed  ideas  of  his 
children  are  more  portentous  or  fateful 
than  the  physical  struggle  of  the  war. 
***** 

Reading  this  book,  before  my  fire,  I 
come  upon  the  following  : 

"There  is,  for  example,  little  room  for 
doubt  that  after  the  killing  of  Goliath 
the  father  of  David  took  no  small  share 
of  the  glory  by  relating  that  he  had  sired 
the  boy — even  though,  prior  to  that  feat 
of  arms,  he  had  thought  so  little  of  David 
that  he  did  not  bother  to  present  him  to 
Samuel  with  his  other  sons." 

Now  I  am  what  would  be  called  a  slow 
reader  because  I  like  to  stop  and  verify 
things  by  hunting  up  the  originals  when 
reference  is  made  to  some  historical  char¬ 
acter  or  some  period  of  history.  You  do 
not  cover  so  much  ground  if  you  read  m 
this  way  but  you  know  all  about  the 
ground  you  have  traveled  over.  I  think 
it  better  to  be  a  settler  rather  than  a 
mere  wanderer  in  literature.  I  was  forced 
to  confess  that  I  was  not  so  familiar  with 
the  story  of  David  as  I  should  have  been. 
So  I  dropped  “Labels”  and  picked  up  my 
copy  of  the  Bible  to  read  the  narrative  in 
1  Samuel.  Of  course  I  know  that  some 
who  read  about  this  will  smile.  Yet  I 
think  this  story  of  David  and  Goliath 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  inspiring 
in  all  literature.  In  my  own  life  I  have 
seen  these  events  worked  out  dozens  of 
times  in  the  homely  experience  of  humble 
farm  people.  Here  was  this  farmer, 
Jesse,  with  his  eight  sons.  Samuel  came 
to  the  farm  looking  for  a  young  man  who 
was  to  do  some  great  deed  for  his  coun¬ 
try.  Jesse  paraded  his  seven  great  sons 
before  the  prophet.  He  was  proud  of 
them;  no  doubt  he  was  strongly  disap¬ 
pointed  when  the  wise  man  looked  them 
over  and  shook  his  head. 

“ Are  these  all  your  children  ?” 

Then  Jesse,  the  farmer,  remembered 
that  he  had  another  boy,  David,  who  was 
out  on  the  farm  herding  sheep.  I  know 
something  about  sheep  herding,  and  I 
know  it  is  considered  about  the  most  un¬ 
intelligent  job  on  the  farm.  You  can 
put  the  dunce  or  the  muttonhead  of  the 
family  at  it  and  be  safe.  David  was  not 
the  show  piece  of  the  family.  You  all 
know  how,  in  some  of  these  big  families, 
John  and  Henry  and  Dick  and  James, 
will  be  sent  to  college  where  they  may  be 
trained  as  third-class  lawyers,  doctors  or 
“professional  men.”  Billy’s  kept  at  home. 
He  is  to  be  a  farmer,  yet  the  time  comes 
when  Billy  stands  far  up  above  his  broth¬ 
ers  for  character  and  true  worth. 

***** 

So  David  was  chosen  and  he  surely 
made  good.  I  am  much  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  of  the  way  he  played  the  harp  and 
soothed  Saul,  the  king,  when  “the  evil 
spirit  from  God”  was  upon  that  mon¬ 
arch.  That  makes  a  personal  anpeal  to 
me.  I  suppose  not  one  in  10,000  of  you 
can  realize  what  it  means  to  be  deprived 
of  music  when  the  world  seems  to  go 
wrong  to  the  deaf  person.  The  head  may 
be  filled  with  horrible,  jangling  sounds; 
the  spirit  of  fear  and  doubt  may  seem  to 
nest  in  the  brain.  It  seems,  indeed,  like 
“the  evil  spirit  from  God.”  At  such  times 
music  must  carry  a  charm  which  enters 
the  mind  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit  and 
calm  the  soul.  People  have  told  about  the 


feeling  which  comes  to  them  when  trans¬ 
fusion  of  blood  is  performed.  As  the 
warm  new  vital  blood  enters  their  veins 
and  slowly  courses  through  the  body  there 
slowly  comes  a  new  thrill  of  power  and 
hope.  I  should  think  that  music,  at  a 
time  of  deep  depression  and  trouble, 
would  act  upon  the  mind  in  much  the 
same  way,  for  great  music  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  to  the  soul  or  mind  what  trans¬ 
fusion  of  blood  is  to  the  body.  And  then 
the  story  of  how  David,  the  untrained 
sheep  herder,  went  out  to  meet  the  giant 
and  killed  him  with  his  simple  weapons. 
We  may  imagine  some  old-time  hunter 
with  bow  and  arrows  going  out  to  fight 
a  modern  warrior  standing  ready  with  a 
full  supply  of  poison  gas  bombs  and  high 
explosives.  And  so  we  may  imagine 
Jesse,  the  farmer,  throwing  out  his  chest 
and  saying : 

“That's  my  boy.  That’s  the  sort  of 
stuff  we  have  in  my  family.  He’s  a  chip 
off  the  old  block — and  I’m  the  block.” 

My  regret  is  that  we  know ,  so  little 
about  David’s  mother.  Jesse  had  no  idea 
that  the  sheep  herder  was  to  become  one 
of  the  great  characters  in  history.  I 
rather  think  that  David  “took  after  his 
mother,”  and  that  she  quietly,  as  mothers 
do,  gave  him  the  inspiration  which  car¬ 
ried  him  on.  At  any  rate  life  is  filled 
with  surprises  for  most  of  us.  It  hap¬ 
pens  to  all  that  we  see  things  which  we 
have  petted  and  pampered  and  bragged 


Many  farmers  throw  keys  down  in 
such  a  haphazard  style  that  locating 
right  key  is  ofttimes  a  greater  task  than 
the  trip  to  locked  building.  A  key  ring,  on 
the  other  hand,  carrying  a  number  of 
keys,  confuses  new  labor,  both  within  the 
home  and  without,  for  weeks  and  months. 
S.  Mislialany,  a  farmer  of  Rockingham 
Co.,  Va.,  has  solved  the  key  problem  to  a 


about  come  to  nothing,  while  something 
which  seems  so  poor  and  worthless  that 
we  are  ashamed  of  it,  finally  determines 
life  and  puts  us  where  we  feel  for  the 
moment  at  least  that  we  occupy  the  seats 
of  the  mighty. 

***** 

All  this  takes  me  back  along  the  track 
of  life  to  see  if  I  can  remember  anything 
resembling  this  incident.  That  is  usually 
the  way  these  slow  and  close  readers  op¬ 
erate.  The  more  they  read  of  history  and 
human  nature  the  more  they  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are,  after  all,  only  a  few 
vital  and  really  essential  things  in  life. 
We  seem  to  go  on,  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration,  acting  out  the  same  old  plays, 
tragedies  and  comedies.  We  may  imagine 
that  our  own  part  in  the  drama  of  life 
is  entii’ely  new  when,  if  we  could  but 
know  it,  thousands  of  people  long  before 
us  have  been  obliged  to  face  the  same 
pi’oblems.  I  recall  one  Thanksgiving  Day 
incident  which  is  somewhat  in  line  witli 
what  has  come  to  me  tonight.  When  I 
was  a  boy  our  town  was  well  filled  with 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  Our  own 
boys  came  back  from  the  Great  War  quite 
humble  in  spirit.  You  rai’ely  hear  them 
bi-agging  about  what  they  did  in  Europe. 
They  are  quiet  about  it.  Perhaps  the 
war  itself  and  the  way  it  was  fought  was 
too  hoiwible.  Perhaps  there  is  so  little 
sentiment  or  glory  about  the  results ;  per¬ 
haps  our  boys  feel  that  they  were  in  a 
sense  hirelings,  somewhat  like  the  Hes¬ 
sians  who,  during  the  Revolution,  came 
over  here  without  any  feeling  that  they 
were  fighting  for  their  country.  I  do  not 
know  and  I  cannot  well  find  out  how 
these  young  men  feel.  I  do  know  that 
after  our  Civil  War  the  returned  soldiers 
did  not  feel  that  way.  Having  “saved  the 
country”  on  one  side  or  “fought  to  the 
last  ditch”  on  the  other  they  felt  that  so¬ 
ciety  owed  theixi  a  life-long  debt  and  they 
pi’oceeded  to  collect  it.  I  knew  Union 
soldiers  who  could  xiot  possibly  make  a 
speech.  All  they  did  was  to  stand  up 
and  flap  an  empty  sleeve.  No  argument 
could  prevail  against  that.  A  Confed¬ 
erate  veteran  ran  for  Congress.  He  got 
up,  unbuttoned  his  collar,  opend  his  shirt 
and  l'evealed  two  terrible  seal's  on  his 
bi'east.  It  was  all  over  but  the  shout¬ 
ing  !  Thei-e  was  a  man  in  our  town,  Joe 
Copeland,  who  fought  through  the  Civil 


War,  and  then  came  back  and  married 
the  girl  who  had  waited  for  him.  They 
settled  down  and  worked  her  father’s 
farm.  Joe  had  been  the  hired  man  be- 
fore  the  wai\  The  wife  died  and  left 
two  little  boys.  Then  her  sister  came  to 
keep  house  and  care  for  the  children. 
That  was  the  household  condition  when, 
I,  as  a  little  boy  knew  them.  Now  Joe,  to 
be  honest  about  it,  had  never  been  entire¬ 
ly  sure  whether  he  most  wanted  to  marry 
Mary  or  Lucy.  When  Mary  passed  away 
and  her  sister  came  to  keep  house  Joe 
slowly  came  to  the  conviction  that  he 
should  have  married  Lucy  in  the  first 
place  but  that  lady  flatly  refused  to  mar¬ 
ry  him.  No  reason  given — she  simply 
didn’t  care  to  do  it. 

***** 

As  a  little  boy  I  used  to  go  and  have 
supper  now  and  then  with  Joe’s  boys. 
Lucy  was  a  good  cook  and  I  have  eaten 
some  meals  in  that  farm  kitchen  which 
stand  out  like  doorknobs  on  the  doors 
whei-e  pleasant  memories  are  stored  away. 
The  most  interesting  thing  to  nxe  and  to 
Joe’s  boys  was  the  old  army  musket 
which  hung  over  the  stove.  There  was  a 
little  Amei’ican  flag  draped  over  it.  It 
was  one  of  those  clumsy  muzzle-loading 
muskets.  It  looked  as  if  it  were  made 
over  from  a  flint-lock  gun,  though  a  tube 
had  been  made  for  a  percussion  cap.  This 
was  a  fair  sample  of  the  clumsy  old  weap¬ 
ons  with  which  the  Civil  War  was  start¬ 
ed.  The  striking  thing  about  this  old 
gun  and  the  thing  about  it  which  had 
made  Joe  a  hero  in  the  neighborhood 
was  the  bi'oken  butt.  The  butt  was 
smashed  and  broken  as  though  someone 
had  used  it  for  a  club  and  struck  a  hard 


nicety  by  tagging  each  key  and  lettering 
tag,  then  keeping  entire  key  collection  at 
a  convenient  place  in  his  kitchen.  Each 
tag  is  lettei-ed  in  following  manner: 
Conierib,  henhouse,  shop,  etc.  By  this 
system  of  tagging  and  keeping  keys  thou¬ 
sands  of  steps  are  saved  yearly  and  never 
a  disaiipointment  in  visiting  locked  build¬ 
ings.  C.  C.  CONGER. 


blow  at  a  chopping  block.  And  the 
thought  that  it  had  been  used  in  that  way 
had  made  Joe  Copeland  a  great  man.  It 
was  likely  to  send  him  to  the  Legislature. 
Oh  yes,  I  have  known  men  to  go  to  the 
Legislating  on  a  less  substantial  issue 
than  the  splintered  butt  of  a  musket ! 
One  day  when  Joe  felt  particularly  sat¬ 
isfied  with  three  pieces  of  Lucy’s  pump¬ 
kin  pie,  one  of  the  boys  felt  bold  to  ask 
for  the  story : 

“Say  Pa,  tell  us  again  about  the  way 
you  fit  with  that  old  gun  !” 

And  Joe,  nothing  loath,  started  in. 

H.  W.  C. 

(To  Be  Continued) 

Another  Orchard  Pest  in 
Western  New  York 

Fruit  growers  in  Western  New  York 
have  had  an  abundance  of  insects  and 
disease  to  fight  during  recent  years  in 
oixler  to  produce  a  marketable  crop  at  a 
pi’ofit.  Now  appears  another  pest  to  at¬ 
tack  and  lower  the  vitality  of  their 
trees.  Many  apple  orchards,  particularly 
the  Baldwin  vax-iety,  in  Niagara,  Orleans, 
Monroe  and  Wayne  counties,  show  a  dis¬ 
tinct  rusty  or  bronze  appearance  in  late 
Summer,  and  in  several  cases  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  foliage  has  occurred. 

About  1920  similar  injury  was  xxoticed 
in  certain  Connecticut  orchards  and  this 
ti’ouble  has  spread  quite  generally  up  to 
the  present  year  throughout  the  New 
England  States,  and  is  now  ranked  there 
as  a  major  orchard  trouble.  The  Connec¬ 
ticut  Experiment  Station  early  started 
investigations  and  discovered  the  tixmble 
to  be  caused  by  the  European  red  mite, 
Parateti’anychus  pilosus,  which  is  another 
of  our  unfortunate  importations.  This 
pest  is  now  occurring  in  destructive  num¬ 
bers  throughout  New  England,  tlieN  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  New  Jersey,  portions  of 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  the  Lake  Erie 
fruit  sections  of  Ohio  and  the  Niagara 
Peninsula. 
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In  the  Autumn  this  red  mite,  closely 
related  to  the  red  spider,  lays  large  num¬ 
bers  of  bright  red  eggs,  almost  invisible 
to  the  unaided  eye,  on  the  underside  of 
twigs  and  fruit  spurs,  principally  on  ap¬ 
ple,  plum  and  peach  trees.  These  eggs 
hatch  soon  after  the  foliage  appears  in 
the  Spring  and  feeding  begins.  The  young 
mites  reach  maturity  in  15  to  24  days 
and  immediately  lay  a  quota  of  eggs,  five 
or  six  generations  appearing  during  the 
Summer,  removing  the  green  ehlorophyl 
of  the  leaves  and  interfering  with  the 
functions  of  the  tree. 

In  1920  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  started  an  investigation  of  this 
pest,  continuing  over  three  years,  deter¬ 
mining  the  facts  of  its  rapid  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  its  special  injury  on  the  Bald¬ 
win  variety,  although  several  others  are 
seriously  injured.  Numerous  tests  de¬ 
termined  the  fact  that  sulphur  sprays  and 
dusts  were  practically  valueless  in  kill¬ 
ing  the  over-wintering  eggs  in  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  spray.  However,  the  eggs 
are  readily  killed  by  miscible  oils,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  of  high  viscosity  or  heavy 
body.  A  much  higher  kill  of  the  eggs 
was  obtained  in  the  delayed  dormant 
period  than  in  the  very  early  Spring, 
since  most  insect  eggs  are  usually  killed 
more  readily  as  the  hatching  period  ap- 
proaches.  During  the  past  three  years 
miscible  oil  sprays  have  come  into  very 
general  use  in  New  England  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  areas  infested  with  this  pest, 
the  same  oil  spray  being  very  effective  in 
controlling  scale  insects  and  aphis  to  a 
considerable  degree. 

Judging  from  the  very  general  infes¬ 
tation  in  Western  New  York  by  this  pest, 
it  would  appear  that  the  New  York  grow¬ 
ers  should  adopt  the  system  of  control 
now  generally  used  in  the  New  England 
States ;  namely,  the  miscible  oil  spi’ays 
which  have  proved  so  effective  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island.  '  s. 


New  Fruit  Varieties 

We  have  spoken  several  times  of  the 
great  number  of  seedling  fruits  which 
have  been  sent  us  this  season.  We  never 
before  had  so  many.  Some  of  these  seed¬ 
lings  show  real  merit,  but  most  of  them 
are  in  no  way  superior  to  varieties  now 
in  cultivation,  and  would  only  make  the 
confusion  of  varieties  worse  if  they  were 
“introduced.”  Here  is  a  sample  letter 
which  will  show  something  of  what  lies 
behind  these  new  varieties : 

I  am  sending  you  a  seedling  peach.  It 
came  up  on  my  place,  and  is  bearing  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  never  cultivated 
or  sprayed,  growing  in  weeds  and  grass. 
My  cousin  used  to  do  all  the  work  on  my 
place,  but  he  has  been  sick.  I  also  did 
cultivation  and  all  other  work  on  the 
place,  but  now  I  cannot  as  I  also  have 
overworked.  The  doctor  told  me  to  quit, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  quit,  without  any 
other  income.  We  are  two  old  people, 
but  still  we  must  have  some  money  to 
live,  so  I  thought  perhaps  God  had  sent 
me  that  peach  tree  to  give  us  a  little  in¬ 
come.  Then  we  could  get  a  garden  trac¬ 
tor  to  do  our  work ;  it  would  be  easier 
than  the  hand  cultivator.  We  only  would 
need  to  walk  behind  it.  It  would  also 
pump  the  water  for  us,  as  our  water  is 
down  deep  it  is  very  hard  to  pump. 

There  are  other  letters  even  more  pa¬ 
thetic  than  this  one.  Those  who  write  xxs 
really  think  that  they  have  received  the 
new  vai-iety  as  a  miraculous  gift  to  help 
them  out  of  their  financial  troubles.  The 
peach  in  question  is  a  good  one.  It  is 
large,  well  colored  and  of  fair  quality,  but 
it  l-ipens  so  close  to  other  popular  va¬ 
rieties  that  it  would  have  no  definite  place 
in  the  market.  It  seems  cniel  sometimes 
to  tell  these  people  the  actual  truth  about 
such  things.  The  new  fruit  is  often  good 
and  seems  vei’y  superior  to  the  family 
aixd  friends,  but  the  test  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  world  is  cold-blooded  and  critical. 
In  truth  there  are  now  far  too  many 
varieties  of  all  fruits,  aixd  no  one  should 
put  a  new  one  on  the  mai’ket  unless  he 
knows  it  carries  superior  qualities  of 
vigoi’,  flavor  or  size — or  has  some  season 
of  ripening  which  puts  it  in  a  class  by  it¬ 
self. 


Jail  Visitor:  “What  terrible  crime 
has  this  man  committed?”  Warden:  “He 
didn’t  commit  any  crime  at  all ;  he  was 
going  down  the  street  a  few  days  ago  and 
saw  one  man  shoot  another,  and  he  is 
held  as  a  material  witness.”  Visitor : 
“And  where  is  the  man  who  committed 
the  murder?”  Warden  :  “Oh,  he’s  out  on 
bail.” — Capper’s  Weekly. 
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Missouri  Notes 

The  Japanese  Persimmon. — A  Japa¬ 
nese  persimmon  tree  stands  against  the 
south  side  of  our  house,  protected  from 
the  west  winds  by  the  porch.  As  cars 
with  flower  seekers  halt  in  front  of  the 
steps  the  fruit  of  this  tree  commands  first 
attention.  “Oranges”  is  usually  the  first 
exclamation  and  really  the  great  yel¬ 
low  clusters  of  fruit  might  well  deceive 
the  eye.  The  persimmons  are  large  as  the 
average  orange,  a  rich  yellow  in  color, 
and  the  tree  with  its  load  glowing  among 
the  glossy  leaves,  is  undeniably  striking 
and  ornamental.  But  the  latitude  of 
Southeast  Missouri  is  about  the  norther¬ 
ly  limit  of  the  Japanese  persimmon,  and 
mine  is  supposed  to  be  an  uncommonly 
hardy  seedling.  Last  Winter  the  tem¬ 
perature  sank  to  12  degrees  below  zero, 
with  no  injury  perceptible.  These  big 
persimmons,  if  kept  cool,  will  remain 
sound  and  firm  for  many  weeks.  Exposure 
to  warmth  ripens  them  and,  curious  to 
say,  the  process  may  be  accelerated  to  a 
brief  two  or  three  hours  by  heating  them 
on  a  stove.  However,  for  eating,  I  stand 
by  the  old  natives  of  our  woods;  I  like 
their  flavor  better. 

The  First  Frost. — It  is  queer  how 
regular  a  date  Jack  Frost  keeps  with  us. 
Promptly  lie  arrives  each  Fall  on  the 
twentieth  of  October  but  this  year  he 
was  three  days  late.  He  blew  his  cold 
breath  over  the  Dahlias  and  straightway 
the  glory  of  many  colors  vanished  from 
the  field  and  only  blackened  leaves  re¬ 
mained  to  attest  his  destructive  power. 
Warned  by  the  shivers  of  a  north  wind 
that  Jack  was  near  at  hand  we  mus¬ 
tered  all  our  forces,  and  with  knives  and 
baskets  descended  upon  the  rows  soon  to 
be  desolated.  Previous  heavy  cuttings 
liad  reduced  the  number  of  flowers,  and 
not  so  many  of  value  remained  on  our 
departure.  Unlike  last  year  when  the 
Dahlia  crop  was  almost  a  failure,  this 
year  was  a  fairly  good  one,  and  on  look¬ 
ing  over  the  total  of  sales  from  our  quar¬ 
ter  acre  I  had  to  admit  that  we  had  been 
generously  dealt  with.  In  addition  to  the 
failure  of  the  flowers  last  year  an  abnor¬ 
mally  wet  Autumn  made  digging  the 
tubers  next  to  impossible,  and  there  was 
a  heavy  loss  of  stock.  Cannas  also  had 
a  similar  casualty  list,  but  fortunately 
such  seasons  are  rare.  We  shall  wait 
awhile  longer  before  digging  so  the  roots 
will  have  more  time  to  mature. 

Storing  Gladiolus. — We  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  fine  spell  of  weather  to  dig  the 
Gladiolus.  The  soil  was  dry  enough  not 
to  stick  to  the  bulbs,  and  they  came  up 
in  fine  shape.  The  increase  by  bulblets 
was  not  great,  but  the  new  crop  of  bulbs 
had  come  up  from  No.  3  grade  to  No.  1 
and  over,  and  demanded  a  great  deal 
more  room.  To  utilize  more  space  in 
our  one  small  storeroom  I  went  to  a  saw¬ 
mill  in  the  suburbs  and  asked  the  fore¬ 
man  what  he  would  charge  to  saw  out 
the  material  for  50  boxes  14  in.  wide,  20 
in.  long,  5  in.  deep  at  sides  and  6  in. 
deep  at  ends.  His  offer  of  six  cents  a 
box  was  promptly  accepted  and  for  $3 
we  took  home  50  boxes  in  the  flat  and 
made  them  up.  The  inch  higher  ends  al¬ 
low  the  boxes  to  be  stacked  up  with  an 
inch  space  at  the  sides  for  ventilation. 
For  several  years  we  have  had  some 
Primulinus,  varieties  closely  related  to 
the  primitive  wild  Gladiolus.  The  flowers 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  improved 
kinds,  and  the  colors  predominantly  yel¬ 
low,  but  the  bulb  multiplication  is  great 
and  far  in  excess  of  the  others.  Con¬ 
sequently  their  increase  has  outstripped 
that  of  the  others  to  a  degree  that  threat¬ 
ens  the  integrity  of  our  supply  of  mixed 
bulbs  which  are  in  almost  exclusive  de¬ 
mand  here  by  customers.  An  excess  of 
Primulinus  would  deteriorate  a  mixture 
and  prove  unsatisfactory  to  buyers,  thus 
damaging  our  trade.  Therefore  we  are 
trying  to  segregate  these  over-zealous 
multipliers,  which  is  only  possible  to  a 
degree  at  this  time.  Next  Summer  in 
blooming  time  will  come  the  opportunity 
to  identify  these  undesirables  and  pull 
them  up  as  fast  as  their  flowers  betray 
them.  Just  now  we  are  having  soaking 
rains,  and  while  outdoor  work  is  impos¬ 
sible  we  are  able  to  “carry  on”  by  clean¬ 
ing  the  bulbs  and  making  them  ready  for 
Winter  storage.  With  our  present  crop, 
representing  the  harvest  from  10.000 


bulbs  planted  last  Spring,  this  work  is 
of  some  magnitude.  As  the  weather  is 
damp  and  cold  we  carry  the  bulbs  into  the 
warm  basement  in  the  nondescript  paper 
boxes  in  which  they  were  dug.  There  we 
rub  off  the  dirt,  with  the  bulblets  and 
break  off  the  old  shrunken  bulb  that  is 
found  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  new 
bulb  together  with  the  dry  roots.  This 
leaves  the  bulbs  clean.  We  put  them 
into  the  new  boxes  with  their  labels  and 
their  bulblets  are  tied  up  in  paper  bags, 
also  properly  labeled.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Country-wide  Produce 
Situation 

MARKETS  SLOW  DOWrN  ;  FARMERS  AND  THE 

COAL  STRIKE  ;  POULTRY  MARKET  AC¬ 
TIVE  ;  CABBAGE  HIGHER. 

Markets  for  farm  products  began  to 
slow  down  in  November.  Carlot  ship¬ 
ments  have  fallen  off  about  20  per  cent 
compared  with  October.  Prices  show 
fewer  sharp  changes  because  conditions 
of  supply  are  better  known  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  harvesting,  and  there  is  less  per¬ 
ishable  produce  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Even  the  cotton  markets,  which  have 
caused  more  worry  to  farmers  as  a  class 
than  anything  else,  at  least  held  their 
own,  although  at  about  12c  the  product  is 
selling  below  cost  of  production  on  most 
cotton  farms.  The  price  of  cotton  is  not 
without  interest  to  northern  farmers.  For 
instance,  cheese  is  said  to  be  selling  more 
slowly  than  usual  because  the  low  price 
of  cotton  makes  the  South  feel  poor  and 
they  are  not  using  so  much  northern 
cheese  down  there.  In  fact,  the  South  is 
the  best  farm  markets  for  northern  farm¬ 
ers.  They  take  large  quantities  of  north¬ 
ern  meat,  grain,  hay,  potatoes  and  dairy 
products  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

COAL  STRIKE  HITS  WHEAT 

Another  feature  which  shows  how  farm¬ 
ers  feel  effects  from  what  happens  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  was  the  declin¬ 
ing  tendency  in  wheat  the  first  part  of 
November,  owing,  it  was  claimed,  to 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  freight  room 
on  American  steamers.  This  scarcity  was 
the  result  of  demand  for  space  to  carry 
coal  to  supply  the  scarcity  in  England 
caused  by  the  six  months’  strike  in  the 
British  coal  mines. 

Wheat  and  corn  entered  November 
with  a  downward  trend  of  prices,  likewise 
oats,  barley  and  rye.  Most  of  the  corn 
has  escaped  serious  frost  injury.  Mar¬ 
ket  supplies  are  extremely  liberal  and  de¬ 
mand  rather  slack. 

SELLING  TURKEYS.  IN  TEXAS 

Early  in  November  the  turkey  raisers 
in  the  South  were  getting  their  flocks  to¬ 
gether  and  selling  the  surplus  at  the 
packing  plants.  Texas  has  become  a 
great  source  of  supply  for  the  Northern 
Thanksgiving  markets  because  the  climate 
favors  early  maturity  and  the  stock  is  in 
first-class  condition  for  marketing  at  that 
time.  The  local  buyers  were  paying 
about  25c  per  lb,  live  weight,  in  Texas 
this  season,  which  m  ans  probably  about 
50c  per  lb.  for  dressed  turkeys  at  retail 
in  northern  markets.  Poultry  packers 
found  trouble  in  obtaining  pickers  for  the 
reason  that  the  greai  crJj  of  cotton  re¬ 
quired  all  the  temporary  help  available. 
So  in  another  way  the  cotton  situation 
affected  other  branches  of  the  farm  mar¬ 
ket.  The  poultry  situation  in  general 
shows  little  that  is  new.  Prices  seem  to 
have  become  adjusted  in  advance  to  the 
situation  and  show  little  change.  Weather 
conditions,  of  course,  have  much  to  do 
with  the  prices  prevailing  during  the  two 
weeks  before  Thanksgiving. 

HEAVY'  EXPORTS  OF  APPLES 

The  foreign  apple  trade  has  been  the 
cheerful  section  of  the  apple  market  all 
along  until  about  the  first  week  in  No¬ 
vember,  when  prices  slumped  badly  in 
British  markets.  Some  of  the  stock 
which  arrived  in  loose  or  soft  condition 
sold  lower  than  the  prevailing  level  in 
American  cities.  Since  ocean  freight  and 
other  charges  exceed  $1  a  barrel,  the 
foreign  markets  must  sell  at  least  that 
much  higher  to  make  them  profitable. 
Some  of  the  best  stock  still  held  at  a  fair 
level,  exceeding  $4  per  barrel,  but  sup¬ 
plies  were  in  excess  of  demand.  Exports 
of  boxed  apples  have  been  about  twice 
as  heavy  as  last  season,  so  far,  and  bar¬ 
reled  apples  more  than  one-third  heavier 
than  in  1925,  which  was  a  heavy  year 
for  apple  exports  compared  with  many 
other  seasons.  The  situation  in  the  home 
apple  markets  remains  about  the  same, 
with  little  change  in  prices.  Shipments 
run  extremely  heavy  because,  prices  be¬ 
ing  low,  many  holders  hesitate  to  ship 
the  fruit  under  prevailing  conditions. 
Prices  in  eastern  country  shipping  sec¬ 
tions  range  for  standard  grades  and  va¬ 
rieties  from  $2.50  to  $3.25  per  barrel. 

CABBAGE  HIGHER 

Cabbage  markets  in  November  showed 
some  tendency  to  catch  up  with  the  rising 
trend  of  potatoes.  Some  Middle  Western 
cities  quoted  advances  of  $7  per  ton  in 
one  week.  Eastern  markets  made  gains 
more  slowly,  but  prevailing  prices  are 
considerably  above  Ioav  points  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  General  range  of  the  hard,  long- 
keeping  type  of  cabbage  was  $20  to  $28 
per  ton  and  $16  to  $20  at  country  ship¬ 
ping  points,  toward  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  G.  R.  F. 


New  idea 


Spreader 

The  Name 

ihatGners 

It  ALL 

US 


EMAND  what  you  will  in  spreader  quality  —  dura¬ 
bility,  light  draft,  easy  operation,  perfect  action  ■ — 
when  you  say  “NEW  IDEA”  you  cover  it  ALL.  The 
original  wide-spread  spreader  —  an  invention ,  not  an  imi - 
tation  —  developed  through 
twenty-seven  years  of  continuous 
improvement  and  still  the  leader 
on  every  point.  An  outstanding 
success  in  the  farm  equipment 
field;  an  absolutely  certain  profit 
maker  on  any  farm;  the  one  in¬ 
vestment  you  can  decide  on  with 
perfect  assurance  that  there  can 
be  no  possible  mistake. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co* 

Dept.  31  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Largest  independent  spreader  factory  in 
the  world.  Not  in  any  trust  or  combi¬ 
nation.  Over  4,000  agencies.  Branches 
for  parts  and  service  everywhere. 

New  Idea  Transplanter 


New  Idea  Husker  and  Shredder 


T here’s  a  New  Idea 
Dealer  Near  You 

Go  to  him  with  complete  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  name  New  Idea  on 
farm  equipment  has  always 
meant  100%  value  and  strictest 
reliability.  Ask  to  see  the  Model 
8  Spreader,  the  Transplanter,  the 
Husker  and  Shredder  —  all  New 
Idea  originations,  fully  covered 
by  patents. 


Make  sure  that  the  feed  grinder  you  buy  this  Fall  is  not  new 
but  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  “Jay 
Bee”  giveslasting  satisfaction— will  out¬ 
last  any  feed  mill  made,  and  grind  faster 
and  finer,  at  less  cost.  Made  in  4  sizes  for 
_ engines  7  H.P. to  3 OH. P. 

Nothing  to  Wear  Dull  or  Break 

No  knives  to  endanger  fingers,  no  burrs,  rolls,  gears,  or  grinding  plate  to  wear 
out,  break,  cause-friction  or  heat  the  grain.  Manganese  steel  hammers  strike 
feed  material  only.  No  metal  touches  metal.  Mill  is  of  steel  plate  construc¬ 
tion.  Practically  unbreakable.  Lifetime  service.  Lowest  operating  cost. 

Greatest  capacity— lowest  consumption.  It  takes  a  large  organization  of 
engineers,  mechanics,  large  plant  facilities,  ample  capital  to  make  the  ‘Jay 
Bee.”  Only  performance  counts — not  mere  promises.  Ask  any  “Jay  Bee” 
owner— he  will  tell  you  its  the  only  mill  to  buy. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  242  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.Y.  ing  booklet,  literature, prices,  etc. 


FRUIT-  FOG 


Choose  from  50 
different  models 
— Power  outfits 
for  orchards; 
Traction  outfits 
for  row  crops; 
Hand  outfits  for 
small  jobs. 


Only  “H  a  y  e  s” 
method  of  sprayer 
atomization  can 
make  _  “Fruit-Fog” — a 
pestkillingmistsofine 
it  seeks  out  and  soaks  into  every  hiding  place  that 
breeds  disease.  Filters  into  every  place  that 
air  can  go.  No  disease  germs,  no  pests,  can  come 
through  the  “Fruit-Fog”  spray  alive.  Sprays 
faster;  needs  less  labor;  thorough  atomization  cuts 
solution  bills  ’way  down.  Thousands  of  “Fruit- 
Fogs”  are  pleasing  and  profiting  fruit  men  every¬ 
where. 

Write  for  new  catalog  just  off  the  press.  Shows  new 
large  Special,  Tractor  Sprayer  and  all  other  models. 
Investigate  Hayes  Sprayers  before  you  buy. 

Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Co., 

814  SIXTH  ST.  Dept,  14  GALVA.  ILL. 


Thco.  Favre  &  Son 


SAVE  MOl 


on  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Metal 
and  Roll  Roofing.  Paints,  etc.  My  Direct-From- 
Factory-Freight  Paid  Plan  will  9ave  you  fully  ^  the 
usualcost.  My  low  factory  prices  and  high  quality  can't  be  beat.^ 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

See  the  money  you  can  save.  Over  One 
Million  satisfied  customers.  Everything 
guaranteed. We  ship  in  24  hours.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  my  Money  Saving  Catalog. 

"  “  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.4314  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 


An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
iiiimimiimiiiimiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiimimi 


LEE  COUNTY 
FLORIDA 

WANTS  1,000  NEW  FARMERS 
TO  ENGAGE  IN 

WINTER  TRUCKING,  FRUIT  GROW¬ 
ING,  POULTRY  RAISING,  DAIRYING 

Ideal  climate  and  best  opportunities  for 
families  with  small  capital,  and  those 
who  are  willing  to  work. 


TOMKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Dealers  in 

SKINS 

Dressers— Furs  Made  Up 

Price  List  Mailed  on  Request 


OUTDOOR  LIFE  ENTIRE  YEAR. 

Write  to  FARMERS’  COMMITTEE, 
P.  O.  Box  428,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  for 
booklet  and  full  information. 


Name 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft.  35c  per  ft..  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


City . 

■K.  F.  D . State, 


1512 
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SUBSCRIPTION  s  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates, *  *1.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise, B  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  tlie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  never  did  think  very  much  of  pasteurizing 
milk.  When  the  .pasteurizing  is  faithfully  and 
properly  done  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  sanitary  measure, 
and  a  precaution  against  the  spread  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  heating  is  always 
properly  done.  We  doubt  if  the  disease  germs  are  al¬ 
ways  destroyed.  We  think  -the  name  “pasteurized” 
Is  sometimes  used  as  a  ticket  for  the  admission  of 
milk  that  ought  not  to  he  used.  The  “cooked”  taste 
of  most  of  this  milk  is  objectionable  to  many  and 
this,  to  some  extent  at  least,  cuts  down  the  demand. 
We  know  that  in  our  own  family  the  children  will 
average  a  quart  of  raw  milk  on  the  farm,  while  in 
the  city  one  glass  is  more  than  enough.  At  the  same 
time  we  do  not  believe  in  making  any  unfair  cam¬ 
paign  against  this  heated  milk  and  we  give  space  to 
the  following  letter  from  Dr.  E.  Y.  McCollum: 

I  have  recently  been  quoted  or  misquoted  as  stating 
that  rickets  increased  100  per  cent  in  Baltimore  after 
the  pasteurization  of  milk  was  adopted.  This  is  entire¬ 
ly  erroneous ;  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  What 
I  probably  said  was  that  for  a  period  after  the  compul¬ 
sory  pasteurization  of  milk,  scurvy  in  infants  increased. 
This  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  since  it  is  a  universal 
custom  to  give  fruit  juices  to  infants  which  are  fed 
heated  milk.  There  is  no  relation  whatever  between 
feeding  pasteurized  milk  and  the  development  of  rickets 
in  children.  E.  v.  MC  COLLTJM. 

Dr.  McCollum  is  one  of  the  small  group  of  men 
who,  working  in  the  laboratory,  have  changed  ma¬ 
terially  the  food  habits  of  the  nation.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  heating  milk  does  not  increase  its 
food  value.  On  the  whole  such  heating  lessens  such 
value.  No  one  doubts  that  clean  and  pure  raw  milk 
is  best. 

* 

ALL  through  our  own  section  of  country  we  find 
more  fields  of  corn  uncut  than  ever  before. 
Much  of  it  is  sweet  corn.  The  green  ears,  of  course, 
were  picked  and  sold  when  they  were  ready.  It  is 
customary  to  cut  and  shock  the  stalks.  Many  farmers 
consider  them  equal  to  hay  for  feeding  stock.  This 
year  the  stalks  were  left  standing  until  killed  by 
frost.  This,  of  course,  ruins  their  value  as  fodder 
and  so  far  as  we  know  this  plan  has  not  been  fol¬ 
lowed  before.  The  reason  given  is  that  the  cost  of 
the  labor  required  for  cutting  and  handling  the 
stalks  would  more  than  offset  their  value.  There  are 
but  few  horses  left,  tractors  having  taken  their 
place,  and  it  is  of  doubtful  economy  to  keep  two  or 
three  cows.  It  seems,  therefore,  wiser  to  plow  the 
stalks  into  the  ground  and  raise  cash  crops  by  using 
fertilizer.  This  may  or  may  not  be  wise  economy 
but  the  plan  is  being  followed  by  many  farmers.  It 
is  chiefly  the  result  of  high-priced  labor  and  more 
careful  figuring  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  it  indi¬ 
cates  as  few  other  things  have  done  the  changes  that 
have  come  to  eastern  farmers.  The  former  genera¬ 
tion  would  have  considered  any  such  use  of  corn¬ 
stalks  as  the  poorest  sort  of  farming.  But  those 
were  the  days  when  good  hired  men  charged  one 
dollar  a  day  or  $20  a  month.  Now,  with  three  or 
four  times  as  much  demanded,  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
things  as  they  were  done  25  years  ago.  Some  of  our 
best  farmers  have  learned  that  it  costs  more  than 
the  stalks  are  worth  to  cut  and  handle  them,  feed 
them  and  haul  out  the  manure.  They  cannot  be  sold 
for  as  much  as  the  plant  food  they  contain  would 
cost,  and  so  they  are  plowed  under  entire.  It  seems 
like  a  great  waste,  but  a  close  figuring  farmer  knows 
more  about  it  than  any  theorist. 

* 

OME  of  our  reports  show  that  the  apple  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  little  easier  in  some  localities.  Heavy 
frosts  seem  to  have  put  many  of  the  “drops”  and  sec¬ 
onds  out  of  commission,  thus  relieving  the  market 
to  some  extent.  Then  we  hear  that  many  farmers 
are  putting  their  fruit  right  into  storage — direct 
from  the  orchard.  It  is  surprising  how  many  apple 


growers  have  built  some  sort  of  private  storage  for 
their  own  fruit.  While  all  this  relieves  the  present 
market  a  little  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  storage 
program  is  being  overdone.  What  will  happen  when 
all  this  stored  fruit  is  dumped  on  the  market  next 
Spring?  It  will  go  hard  unless  some  extra  demand 
can  be  worked  up  through  advertising. 

* 

PPLES,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  roots  are  often 
stored  in  pits.  This  usually  means  a  hole  dug 
in  some  well-drained  place.  Straw  is  put  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  the  stored  crop  is  put  on  the  straw  and 
mounded  up  at  top.  Straw  is  put  over  the  top  and 
about  a  foot  of  soil  above  the  straw.  Sometimes 
boards  are  put  on  this  soil  covering  to  drain  off  some 
of  the  rain.  Vegetables  and  fruits  will  keep  well  in 
such  a  pit  provided  there  is  proper  ventilation.  A 
long  box  made  by  nailing  four  small  hoards  together 
or  a  row  of  drain  tile  may  be  set  up  so  as  to  run 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pit  up  above  the  straw  and 
soil  covering.  This  permits  the  gases  formed  in  the 
pit  to  pass  off.  When  this  ventilation  is  neglected 
there  is  usually  much  trouble  from  decay.  In  a  sea¬ 
son  like  this  potatoes  often  decay  in  the  bin  when 
they  are  not  fully  dried  before  storing,  and  are  not 
well  aired  in  the  bin.  We  have  known  cases  where 
such  potatoes  were  kept  in  good  shape  by  putting 
strawberry  boxes  on  end  here  and  there  tln*ougli  the 
pile.  These  admitted  the  air  and  let  off  the  gases. 
Most  of  our  own  potatoes  have  been  delayed  in  dig¬ 
ging,  and  are  now  coming  out  of  the  mud.  We  think 
it  wiser  to  sell  these  potatoes  at  once  rather  than 
take  a  chance  on  holding  them  through  the  Winter. 

* 

OW  and  then  someone  writes  an  interesting  note 
about  a  method  or  machine  which  he  has 
worked  out.  It  is  just  an  act  of  kindly  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  writer — he  has  no  thought  of  adver¬ 
tising  himself.  Now  this  .meets  the  eye  of  a  number 
of  people  who  are  specially  interested  in  it  and 
naturally  they  want  fuller  information.  In  one  such 
case  recently  a  reader  wrote  an  interesting  note 
about  making  over  a  .machine  so  as  to  do  double 
work.  No  less  than  75  different  people  wrote  ask¬ 
ing  for  fuller  particulars.  Investigation  showed  that 
the  original  writer  is  an  excellent  mechanic,  hut  not 
in  any  way  capable  of  writing  a  clear  description. 
For  such  a  man  to  -try  to  answer  75  letters  would 
be  a  hopeless  undertaking.  We  got  the  best  de¬ 
scription  possible  from  him,  but  this  does  not  satisfy 
our  friends.  They  continue  to  ask  or  demand  per¬ 
sonal  letters,  and  some  of  them  complain  severely 
because  they  do  not  receive  prompt  answers.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  what  to  do  in  such  a  case.  Of 
course  we  want  our  readers  to  know  that  we  do 
everything  possible  to  obtain  information  for  them, 
but  in  cases  like  the  one  here  mentioned  our  powers 
are  limited. 

* 

LAST  week  we  told  of  the  milk-fed  football  play¬ 
ers  from  Brown  University.  Since  then  their 
season’s  record  has  been  improved,  since  they  beat 
Harvard  21 — 0.  These  players  drink  Guernsey  milk 
as  part  of  their  training.  This  milk  is  yellow,  but 
that  color  is  not  noticeable  in  the  behavior  of  these 
players.  The  Guernsey  cow  is  noted  as  a  gentle 
creature,  yet  if  you  were  to  stand  up  against  the  rush 
of  this  football  eleven  you  would  admit  that  they 
are  rough  enough.  It  is  the  milk  that  does  it.  The 
new  name  for  milk — “liquid  beefsteak” — is  very  suit¬ 
able  and  from  the  cradle  to  the  invalid’s  chair  it  is 
the  full  and  perfect  food.  Of  course  there  may  he 
those  who  say  that  milk  is  deficient  in  iron.  Possibly, 
but  easily  remedied.  Eat  a  few  baked  apples  with 
it.  In  the  great  football  game  of  life  you  can  have 
no  finer  backer  than  the  cow. 

* 

E  doubt  if  many  of  our  New  York  fruit  grow- 
ei\s  realize  and  appreciate  the  great  work 
which  Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  been  doing  for  them.  lie  has  en¬ 
riched  the  literature  of  horticulture  by  preparing  a 
series  of  books  on  the  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears 
and  cherries  of  New  York.  These  beautiful  books 
are  classics — the  highest  authority  on  fruit  varieties. 
And  Prof.  Hedrick  has  given  aid  of  the  most  practi¬ 
cal  sort  by  breeding  and  developing  new  varieties  of 
fruits.  In  old  days  most  of  our  progress  in  this  line 
was  in  the  way  of  discovering  desirable  wild  seed¬ 
lings — often  in  fence  corners  or  in  the  forest,  where 
seeds  were  dropped  by  accident.  In  these  modern 
times  the  plant  breeder  starts  out  to  blend  the  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  of  different  varieties  into  a  new  and 
finer  combination.  For  example,  think  of  combining 
the  delicious  flavor  and  handsome  color  of  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apple  with  the  tough  vigor  of  the  Ben  Davis, 
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as  was  done  to  produce  the  Cortland  apple.  This  is 
the  sort  of  work  which  Prof.  Hedrick  has  been  do¬ 
ing,  patiently,  quietly — without  flourish  of  trumpets 
but  with  a  persistence  which  ranks  among  the  na¬ 
tion’s  best  sort  of  patriotism.  The  public  should 
understand  what  such  men  as  Prof.  Hedrick  are 
doing  for  them.  They  should  understand  it  while 
these  benefactors  are  living.  On  the  stone  at  the 
head  of  the  grave  of  E.  W.  Bull,  who  gave  the  Con¬ 
cord  grape  to  America,  are  these  words: 

“He  sowed;  others  reaped .” 

To  those  who  know  the  true  story  of  Mr.  Bull’s 
life  these  four  words  carry  a  load  of  unutterable 
sadness — a  sadness  which  should  never  cloud  the 
memory  of  those  who  are  continuing  his  work  today. 

* 

TO  the  man  of  middle  age  or  older,  one  of  the 
most  striking  things  about  modern  life  is  the 
present  feeling  toward  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the 
way  it  is  celebrated.  When  they  compare  the  pres¬ 
ent  celebration  with  the  way  this  day  was  observed 
40  or  50  years  ago,  they  are  puzzled,  to  say  the  least. 
In  older  days  Thanksgiving  was  a  day  of  rather 
sober  memories — for  the  older  folks  at  least.  It  was 
the  day  for  family  reunions.  The  writer  of  this  was 
born  almost  within  sight  of  the  field  where  the 
original  feast,  shared  by  white  men  and  Indians,  was 
prepared.  The  white  settlers,  farmers  and  fisher¬ 
men,  had  known  hunger  and  cold  and  desperate  des¬ 
pair.  When  at  last  they  felt  that  they  had  plant¬ 
ed  their  colony  firmly  on  this  continent,  their  first 
thought  was  to  give  thanks  to  the  Great  Power 
which  they  felt  had  protected  them  and  carried  them 
through.  Their  feast  was  something  like  a  sincere 
offering  of  the  best  they  had  in  token  of  gratitude 
for  the  blessings  which,  had  come  to  them.  All  down 
through  the  first  250  years  of  life  in  this  country 
something  of  this  feeling  dominated  the  celebration 
of  Thanksgiving.  All  through  that  period  this  was 
essentially  an  agricultural  nation.  It  was  dominated 
by  the  country  home,  and  that  in  turn  wras  controlled 
by  a  sincere  religious  spirit  which  made  itself  felt 
in  all  lines  of  endeawor.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  present  generation  has  lost  something  of  the  old- 
time  Thanksgiving  —  just  as  the  real  thought  of 
Memorial  Day  has  passed  out.  It  is  now  largely  a 
day  for  feasting  and  amusements — another  holiday 
for  having  a  good  time.  Older  people  may  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  grieve  over  this,  and  regret  their  failure  to 
impress  upon  their  young  folks  the  real  significance 
of  the  day.  That  is  a  mistake.  We  should  try  to 
keep  up  the  old  features  of  family  reunion  and  the 
spirit  of  thankfulness.  Our  young  people  are  living 
in  a  new  age — different  from  anything  we  knew  in 
our  youth.  They  may  seem  flippant  and  indifferent 
to  old  ideals,  yet  they  are  probably  as  well  fitted  to 
this  modern  age  as  we  were  to  the  period  of  our 
childhood.  They  will  settle  down  in  time,  and 
though  their  tribute  to  old  times  may  not  seem  un¬ 
derstandable  to  us  it  is  there.  So  let  us  celebrate 
the  day  with  a  thankful  heart — for  surely  “we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for.” 

* 

THIS  brief  statement  well  expresses  the  farm  crop 
situation  in  Central  New  York  early  in  No¬ 
vember  : 

Farmers  in  this  section  of  tlie  State  are  having  a 
very  serious  time  in  harvesting  their  crops.  The  ground 
is  so  full  of  water  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  use 
heavy  machinery.  Many  fields  of  buckwheat  are  still 
uncut  and  are,  of  course,  shelling  very  badly.  Many 
men  are  attempting  to  cut  large  fields  of  buckwheat  by 
hand.  There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  buckwheat  in 
the  shock  that  cannot  be  moved  from  the  field  because 
of  the  constant  rains.  Beans  are  lying  in  heaps  in  the 
fields  just  as  they  were  pulled.  They  are  badly  coloi’ed 
and  in  many  cases  have  sprouted.  Potato  diggers  are 
standing  in  the  barns  while  men  dig  potatoes  by  hand. 
At  the  same  time  prices  are  better  than  usual  if  the 
farmer  can  harvest  his  crop.  The  exception  to  this  is 
the  fruit  crop  which  is  very  large  and  very  low-priced, 
as  is  the  case  in  various  other  sections  of  the  country. 

That  is  about  the  truth  in  most  up-State  sections. 
The  farmers  are  meeting  it  bravely  and  will  save 
most  of  their  crops  except  perhaps  beans.  The 
prices  prevailing  for  most  farm  crops  except  apples 
will  help  greatly  and  it  is  remarkable  in  the  face  of 
these  hard  conditions  how  little  complaint  comes 
from  farmers. 


Brevities 

An  Italian  aviator  recently  flew  at  the  rate  of  240 
miles  an  hour.  We  can  remember  the  time  when  if  a 
horse  trotted  a  mile  in  four  minutes  he  was  called  a 
wonder. 

Last  year  Canada  bought  goods  of  the  United  States 
to  the  amount  of  $65  for  every  Canadian,  while  this 
country  bought  of  Canadians  goods  to  the  extent  of  $4 
for  each  “American.” 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  printed  the  report  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  dropping  eggs  from  an  airship.  It  seems  that 
a  parachute  was  attached  to  a  crate  of  eggs  so  that 
it  slowly  floated  down  without  damage. 
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Milk  Producers’  Meeting 

THE  meeting  in  Hotel  Martin,  at  Utica,  on  De¬ 
cember  2,  10  A.  M.,  representing  the  four  non¬ 
pooling  groups  of  milk  producers  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed,  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  as¬ 
semblies  of  dairymen  that  have  yet  been  held.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  groups  have  conferred  several 
times  in  an  effort  to  restore  unity  in  the  industry. 
On  each  ■occasion  leaders  representing  these  groups 
were  able  to  agree  on  a  tentative  agreement,  but 
were  not  able  to  reach  an  agreement  with  leaders 
of  the  pool.  In  pool  meetings  the  pool  leaders  natur¬ 
ally  predominate.  For  the  first  timq  this  meeting 
will  give  the  rank  and  file  of  producers  in  these 
four  groups  opportunity  freely  and  dispassionately  to 
discuss  organization  problems  among  themselves, 
and  definitely  to  instruct  their  leaders  on  the  form 
and  policies  and  principles  of  the  organization  they 
will  support. 

Milk  producers  from  the  milkstool  are  needed  at 
this  meeting,  and  they  should  come  prepared  to  say 
in  their  own  way  just  what  they  want.  Every  local 
association  and  every  local  plant  should  be  repre¬ 
sented.  Where  there  is  no  local  organization,  dairy¬ 
men  should  get  together  informally  and  send  one  or 
more  of  their  own  members  to  represent  -them.  This 
is  the  time  to  do  it  themselves. 

The  highest  return  for  milk  today  is  40  cents  per 
100  lbs.  less  than  it  should  be,  and  the  lowest  re¬ 
turn  70  cents  less  than  conditions  warrant.  Come 
out  and  help  get  it.  The  price  will  come  when  you 
go  after  it  yourself.  Do  not  'be  afraid  to  come  out 
and  demand  a  price  that  will  give  you  a  profit.  We 
are  passing  through  one  of  the  most  prosperous  per¬ 
iods  the  world  has  ever  known.  Everybody  has  been 
making  money,  but  the  farmer.  Low  prices  for  a 
long  time  have  reduced  production.  City  prosperity 
has  increased  the  demand.  There  is  no  comeback  for 
many  who  have  fallen  or  quit,  but  those  who  have 
suffered  and  hung  on  nowr  have  a  chance  to  demand 
and  get  a  fair  price.  Come  to  the  meeting  and  help 
get  it. 


Discussing  the  Milk  Situation 

DAIRYMEN  are  now  going  through  the  most  as¬ 
tonishing  experience  ever  known  in  the  milk 
business  of  the  New  York  milk  shed.  The  city  of 
New  York  is  making  an  appeal  to  dairy  farmers  to 
supply  a  shortage  of  500,000  quarts  of  fluid  milk 
daily.  The  city  board  of  health  is  scouring  the  ter¬ 
ritory  to  induce  producers  previously  debarred  from 
the  New  York  market  to  correct  technical  minor  vio¬ 
lations  and  commence  shipments,  and  is  endeavoring 
to  reduce  the  consumption  of  cream  as  a  luxury.  The 
pool  management,  acting  as  supply  agency  for  the 
Borden  Company,  is  appealing  to  its  patrons  to  pro¬ 
duce  10  lbs.  more  milk  each  per  day  to  help  cover  the 
shortage.  The  cash  price  of  3  per  cent  milk  just  an¬ 
nounced  for  October  is :  Sheffields,  $2.00 ;  Pool, 
$2.2S.  The  pool  price  is  7  cents  per  100  lbs.  above 
its  October,  1925,  returns,  when  48.2  per  cent  or 
nearly  one-lialf  the  total  was  sold  as  surplus  in  the 
lower  classes.  The  percentum  sold  as  surplus  for 
October  is  not  yet  available.  The  October  returns 
are  only  six  cents  above  September  when  one-third  of 
the  milk  was  sold  in  the  lower  classes,  and  milk  to 
the  value  of  $347,548.65  was  not  accounted  for  in  the 
report.  This  ever-occurring  monthly  item  “not  ac¬ 
counted  for”  has  been  publicly  excused  as  a  reduction 
on  Class  1  milk  to  meet  competition.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  in  Buffalo  and  Poughkeepsie  the  pool  man¬ 
agement  deliberately  cut  .the  price  against  the  ap¬ 
peals  of  other  producers  to  maintain  it,  will  some¬ 
one  explain  why  the  price  of  milk  should  be  cut  by 
anyone,  or  why  large  volumes  of  it  should  be  sold 
in  lower  classes,  when  the  city  of  New  York  has  a 
shortage  of  500,000  quarts  a  day,  and  when  neigh¬ 
boring  markets  are  having  difficulty  in  procuring 
their  requirements  at  higher  prices? 

We  refuse  to  believe  ithat  any  farmer  depending 
on  the  returns  from  milk  for  his  income  fails  to  see 
that  this  experience  alone  proves  the  fatal  effect 
to  producers  of  the  League-Borden  alliance  and  the 
multiple  price  plan.  Those  who  endure  it  all  do  so 
because  they  have  been  enmeshed  in  a  complicated 
web  from  which  they  are  unable  to  escape. 

Three  dollars  per  100  lbs.  could  easily  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  price  at  this  time,  and  for  three  months 
at  least  by  the  simple  process  of  a  united  demand  for 
it.  On  the  basis  of  the  pool  October  price,  this  would 
mean  an  increase  of  $12,000,000  to  the  dairymen  of 
New  York  State  alone.  And  the  most  astonishing 
thing  of  all  is  that  leaders  who  have  hamstrung 
dairymen  in  this  system  brazenly  ask  dairymen  to 
make  it  universal  and  permanent. 
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Apple  Markets  in  the  South 

I  have  noticed  that  you  are  having  trouble  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  your  good  apples  at  anything  but  decent  prices. 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  could  find  a  good  outlet  here 
in  our  State  by  sending  by  steamer  direct  to  Houston, 
Texas,  which  is  a  big  distributing  center.  The  apples 
we  get  here  now  are  mostly  windfalls,  (Ben  Davis), 
bruised  and  speckled,  that  come  from  Arkansas  and 
sell  at  rate  of  25  cents  per  gallon.  Box  apples  from 
the  North  are  from  40  to  50  cents  per  dozen.  Now  the 
freight,  carload  rate  from  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  where 
many  are  shipped,  to  our  section,  Waco,  Dallas  or 
Houston,  amount  to  85  cents  per  box.  You  certainly 
can  deliver  your  better  grade  of  goods  into  our  section 
at  a  considerably  lower  cost  than  this.  Your  apples 
being  superior  in  flavor  to  what  we  get  from  the  West 
ought  to  make  a  hit  if  they  are  once  introduced  here. 
It  appears  as  if  it  would  be  worth  while  to  investigate 
these  markets  and  conditions  in  our  section  of  country 
in  the  interests  of  your  big  apple  shippers. 

Texas.  j.  w.  stubenrauch. 

N  a  season  like  this  one  “every  little  helps,”  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  good  market  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  Texas.  The  Western  New  York  Fruit 
Growers  are  investigating  this  possible  market.  They 
have  already  sold  a  few  carloads  in  Florida,  but 
Texas  will  offer  a  far  better  opportunity  for  trade. 
A  large  trade  of  this  sort  must  be  handled  through 
fruit-selling  firms  of  good  reputation,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  an  easy  one.  In  New  York  City  just  now 
one  can  hardly  move  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  any  di¬ 
rection  without  facing  a  big  advertisement  of  west¬ 
ern  apples.  After  a  few  days  of  this  constant  ob¬ 
servation  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  average  city  man 
comes  to  think  that  these  western  apples  are  “it” 
with  a  capital  I.  All  the  money  which  this  advertis¬ 
ing  must  cost  is  willingly  contributed  by  the  western 
growers,  while  our  eastern  apple  men  have  no  fund 
with  which  to  push  the  sale  of  our  superior  article. 


A  Nut  Thief  Fined 

THE  Northern  New  York  papers  tell  of  a  case 
where  a  Syracuse  man  named  Henry  Cindrella 
went  cruising  about  in  a  car  and  thought  there  would 
be  considerable  fun  in  helping  himself  to  nuts  from 
a  farmer’s  field,  so  he  went  into  the  field  and  began 
picking  hickory  nuts.  The  farmer  came  and  made 
complaint  to  him,  but  Cindrella  thought  it  very  amus¬ 
ing  and  simply  laughed  at  the  farmer.  The  latter 
was  evidently  not  quite  large  enough  to  handle  this 
nut  thief  himself  so  he  took  the  number  of  the  car, 
went  to  the  sheriff's  office  and  found  out  who  owned 
it.  Then  he  swore  out  a  warrant  and  had  the  thief 
arrested.  When  he  came  into  the  court.  Cindrella 
was  fined  $25  and  costs.  The  thief  evidently  became 
satisfied  'by  this  time  that  taking  nuts  without  any 
right  to  do  so  is  anything  but  a  laughing  matter  in 
New  York  State,  -whenever  a  farmer  makes  up  his 
mind  to  use  the  law  in  his  own  behalf.  If  more 
farmers  would  treat  these  nut  and  apple  thieves  as 
this  farmer  did  the  law  would  be  respected  far  more 
than  it  is  now,  for  we  have  all  got  to  understand 
that  the  value  of  any  law  is  not  created  by  the 
Legislature  which  passes  it,  but  by  the  people  who 
get  back  of  it  and  help  enforcement. 


A  License  for  Ferrets 

HERE  is  a  case  which  will  interest  many  of  our 
country  people  who  think  of  using  a  ferret  for 
driving  out  rats.  The  conservation  law  of  New  York 
contains  the  following  clause : 

No  person  shall  possess,  sell  or  breed  ferrets  except 
as  permitted  by  this  article.  The  Commission  may  is¬ 
sue  a  license,  revocable  at  its  pleasure,  to  a  person  to 
possess,  sell  or  breed  ferrets,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
fee  of  $10.  Licenses  when  issued  shall  expire  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December  of  the  year  of  issue.  Every 
sale  of  a  ferret  shall  be  reported  to  the  Commission 
within  ten  days  after  such  sale.  No  person  shall  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  a  ferret  to  another,  unless  the 
person  purchasing  or  receiving  the  ferret  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  license  provided  for  in  this  subdivision. 

Now  one  of  our  readers  (let  us  call  him  M)  was 
asked  by  his  neighbor  (A)  to  help  get  a  ferret.  They 
made  an  arrangement  under  which  A  was  to  own 
the  ferret  but  it  was  to  be  shipped  by  express  to  M. 
The  ferret  came  and  was  received  by  M  who  turned 
it  over  to  A  as  the  latter’s  property.  Later  a  State 
trooper  came  and  fined  both  M  and  A  $20  each  for 
keeping  ferret  without  a  license!  M  questions  the 
justice  of  this  since  he  did  not  own  the  ferret  at  any 
time.  On  appeal  to  the  Conservation  Commission 
this  decision  is  rendered  : 

We  would  construe  that  if  this  ferret  was  expressed 
and  he  took  it  in  his  possession  without  having  first 
secured  a  license  from  this  Commission  that  he  violated 
this  provision  of  the  law  and  the  neighbor  to  whom  he 
delivered  the  ferret  in  the  event  that  he  had  no  license 
also  violated  the  law. 

Farmers  should  get  the  full  point  of  this  and  rea¬ 
lize  that  they  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  if  they  possess 
or  handle  a  ferret  without  a  license.  It  is  frankly 
confessed  that  the  object  of  the  law  is  to  protect  rab¬ 
bits  or  similar  game  in  the  interest  of  hunters.  The 
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ferret  is  very  useful  in  clearing  a  building  of  rats, 
but  apparently  the  hunter  must  have  protection  for 
his  rabbits! 


Apples  at  a  Football  Game 

ANY  of  us  have  attended  football  or  baseball 
games  or  other  sport  exhibitions  where  great 
crowds  congregate.  As  we  all  know  it  is  a  feature 
of  such  exhibitions  to  sell  light  refreshments.  These 
usually  consist  of  peanuts,  popcorn,  sandwiches  and 
some  form  of  soft  drink.  Very  frequently,  sausages, 
popularly  known  as  “hot  dogs,”  are  peddled  out.  We 
have  often  wondered  why  direct  farm  products,  such 
as  apples,  milk,  boiled  hot  corn  and  similar  things 
could  not  be  sold  at  such  places.  It  would  seem  as  if 
these  crowds  offered  opportunity  for  a  large  retail 
trade. 

This  year  Thomas  E.  Milliman,  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Co-operative  Packing  Association  in 
Western  New  York,  decided  to  find  out  whether  ap¬ 
ples  could  be  sold  at  such  places.  He  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  test  this  plan  at  the  recent  football 
game  between  Cornell  and  Dartmouth  played  at 
Ithaca.  At  Cornell  the  concessions  for  selling  such 
goods  are  given  to  students  who  are  working  their 
way  through  college,  and  at  this  trial,  two  agricul¬ 
tural  students  were  put  in  charge  of  the  apples. 
This  fruit  came  from  the  orchards  of  Charles  S. 
Wilson,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and 
Bruce  P.  Jones,  partner  of  Mr.  Wilson.  The  apples 
used  were  McIntosh,  size  from  2 y2  to  3  in.  They 
were  kept  in  storage  until  shortly  before  the  game, 
then  taken  out  and  packed  and  carried  by  truck  to 
the  stadium  at  Cornell. 

The  game  happened  to  be  particularly  exciting, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  games 
played  in  America  on  that  day.  In  fact,  the  game 
was  so  absorbing  that  the  audience  would  pay  little 
attention  to  anything  else  and  consequently  the  sales 
of  all  commodities  usually  taken  by  a  football  crowd 
fell  below  par.  It  was  shown,  however,  that  the  ap¬ 
ples,  at  least,  sold  better  than  the  peanuts,  and  that 
on  the  whole  was  a  remarkable  showing.  The  goods 
were  distributed  in  large  wicker  baskets ;  the  ap¬ 
ples,  peanuts  and  candy  and  the  “hot  dogs”  being 
displayed  together.  Unhappily,  in  this  way,  the  ap¬ 
ples  did  not  make  as  good  a  showing  as  might  have 
been.  The  selling  was  done  in  a  quiet  gentlemanly 
way,  no  effort  being  made  to  rush  or  push  through 
the  crowd.  Very  few  of  the  “hot  dogs”  were  sold. 
The  demand  was  mostly  for  apples  and  peanuts. 

It  was  a  curious  thing,  and  brought  out  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  decline  in  apple  buying — that 
the  women  were  holding  back  from  eating  apples  in 
public.  They  seemed  to  be  perfectly  willing  to  eat 
peanuts  and  throw  the  shells  away,  but  they  were 
not  quite  clear  whether  the  act  of  gnawing  an  ap¬ 
ple  in  public  was  good  form.  Most  of  the  men,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  such  scruples.  Many  of  them  were 
heard  to  say  after  gnawing  the  core  down  to  a  fine 
point:  “That  is  a  real  apple;  why  can’t  we  get  them 
in  our  town?” 

The  crowd  was  estimated  to  be  between  20.000 
to  25,000.  There  were  sold  about  1,500  bags  of  pea¬ 
nuts  at  10  cents  a  bag  and  1,S00  apples  at  five  cents 
each.  It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  these  gath¬ 
erings  are  trained  to  the  idea  of  buying  peanuts. 
Buying  an  apple  at  such  a  place  is  a  new  thing  and 
will  have  to  be  encouraged  by  education  and  repeti¬ 
tion.  It  was  an  excellent  beginning,  and  the  success 
will  warrant  a  repetition  at  other  gatherings.  The 
boys  who  sold  the  apples  did  very  well.  The  next 
time  it  is  tried  the  apples  will  be  displayed  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage,  and  we  fully  believe  that  in  time 
these  public  sport  gatherings  will  provide  a  good 
sale  for  apples  and  better  than  that,  it  will  give  ap¬ 
ple  eating  the  finest  sort  of  advertising.  Mr.  Milli¬ 
man  and  the  Western  New  York  growers  generally 
fully  believe  that  every  possible  business  device 
should  be  made  use  of  for  selling  and  displaying  good 
apples.  This  is  an  excellent  form  of  advertising. 
The  growers  of  citrus  fruits,  bananas  and  apples 
from  the  Northwest  have  gained  what  the  boys  call 
“the  jump”  on  our  eastern  apple  men  by  continuous 
and  effective  advertising.  Here  in  the  East,  we  must 
make  use  of  every  possible  device  to  make  apples 
more  popular,  and  every  time  men  and  women  come 
together  in  any  place  where  such  a  thing  is  possible, 
a  supply  of  apples  should  be  provided  either  for 
sale  or  to  be  given  away  for  advertising  purposes.  We 
hall  have  to  make  a  thorough  business  of  this,  and  it 
seems  as  if  these  public  sport  gatherings  and  similar 
meetings  may  provide  us  with  a  good  opportunity  to 
make  our  goods  popular. 
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BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

OUR  PAGE 

ARRANGED  BY  IVA  UNGER 

« 


“In  Our  Thanksgiving  Prayer  This  Year, 

We  Remember  Our  Page  With  Its  Bright  Good  Cheer.” 


Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (17), 
Pennsylvania 

Memory  Verse 


From  a  Hilltop 

Here  all  the  valleys,  now,  are  dim  with 
sleep, 

And  x-oadways  have  forgot  the  feet  of 
men ; 

The  pale  stars  climb  their  purple  slopes 
like  sheep ; 

And  there  is  quiet,  here,  and  peace  again. 

The  farms  are  folded  in  their  plotted 
squares, 

And  mists  like  slumbers  gather  where 
they  lie; 

And  here  above  the  world  a  silence  fares 

Wider  than  earth  and  deeper  than  the 
sky. 

O  heart,  take  home,  take  home  this  world 
of  stars, 

And  valleys,  and  deep  mist,  and  dreaming 
hill ! 

Bear  in  the  breast,  through  better  streets 
and  wars,  . 

This  hour  of  peace,  this  time  of  being- 
still, 

And  these  long  slopes  of  sky  where  stars 
have  gone, 

The  slumbering  farms — and  darkness 
coming  on. 

— David  Morton  in  Bookman. 


Drawn  by  Myrtle  Hemenway,  Maine 


What  Am  I? 

The  What-Am-I  puzzle  last  month  was 
guessed  correctly  by  about  every  boy  and 
girl  who  asked  father  or  mother.  It  was 
not  so  easy  to  get  alone,  unless  one  al¬ 
ready  knew  about  ginseng,  which  was  the 
answer  to  the  puzzle.  This  month  Ann 
Wilcox  is  going  to  have  us  guess  the 
name  of  a  shrub,  and  if  you  think  you 
know  what  it  is  a  visit  to  the  school  en¬ 
cyclopedia  will  surely  mention  some  of 
its  odd  characteristics  so  that  you  will 
feel  sure  that  you  are  right  or  wrong. 

I  am  an  American  shrub  and  I  grow 
usually  about  6  to  8  ft.  high  although  I 
sometimes  attain  a  height  of  20  to  30  ft., 
dividing  at  the  base  into  several  round 
grayish  branches. 

I  blossom  in  late  October  and  early 
November.  The  blossoms  are  clustered, 
yellow  and  showy,  with  long  strap-shaped 
petals.  They  have  a  rather  strong  and 
peculiar  odor,  growing  along  the  stem 
after  the  leaves  begin  to  die  and  fall.  My 
leaves  are  almost  round,  3  in.  broad  and 
4  in.  long ;  they  extend  down  the  stem 
longer  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  The 
following  Summer  my  fruit  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  rough  ball.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe  it  pops  open  throwing  the 
small  black  seeds  away  from  the  bush. 
My  English  name  is  derived  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  virtues  of  a  forked  twig  as  a  divin¬ 
ing  rod,  and  my  bark  is  commonly  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  value  as  a  sedative.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  necessary  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  woods  to  find  me,  but  here 
I  am,  and  you  will  find  no  other  blos¬ 
soms  in  the  woods  in  November.  What 
do  you  think  I  am? — Sent  by  Ann  Wil¬ 
cox,  New  York. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  Autumn,  but  not  in  Spring, 
My  second  in  sang,  but  not  in  sing, 

My  third  is  in  yard,  but  not  in  farm, 

My  fourth  is  in  finger  but  not  in  arm. 
My  fifth  is  in  light  but  not  in  dark. 

My  sixth  is  in  robin  but  not  in  lark, 

My  seventh  in  flew  but  not  in  fly, 

My  eighth  is  in  pen,  but  not  in  sty, 

My  ninth  is  in  reap  but  not  in  sow, 

And  my  whole  is  a  ship  of  long  ago. 

— Written  by  Evelyn  Vollmer  (13). 
Wisconsin. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  Enigma 
was  “squirrel,”  and  to  the  riddle, 
“shears.” 


Riddle 

What  word  would  be  pronounced  quick¬ 
er  by  adding  a  syllable  to  it? — Sent  by 
Clark  Allender  (12),  West  Virginia. 


A  Message  From  Mr.  Tuttle 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Among  the  regu¬ 
lar  readers  of  Our  Page  I  assure  you  none 
is  more  faithful  than  its  first  editor,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am  to 
see  the  splendid  way  in  which  it  is  carry¬ 
ing  on. 

I  always  recognize  familiar  names  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  been  eontribut- 
tors  for  a  number  of  years.  Looking  at 
the  October  page  such  names  as  those  of 
Esther  Herr,  Margaret  Gippert,  Grace 
Wheat,  Albert  Kirk,  Edna  Koenig,  Nor¬ 
man  Hallock,  Marie  Collins  and  Miriam 
Kaehel  stand  out  in  my  memory.  Of 
course  I  am  glad  to  see  new  names,  too, 
because  this  means  that  the  page  is 
reaching  more  and  more  readers  all  the 
time  and  interesting  them  in  becoming 
contributors. 

Someone  made  a  little  mistake  as  to  the 
age  of  "Our  Page.”  It  was  born  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  1919,  and  if  I  figure  rightly, 
this  makes  it  seven  years  old  instead  of 
six.  Seven  is  a  good  age  to  be  and  I  feel 
sure  that  the  year  ahead  will  prove  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  worth  while 
that  Our  Page  has  ever  enjoyed.  I  very 
much  like  the  idea,  as  Our  Page  grows 
older,  of  giving  the.  alumni  a  chance  to 
come  back  once  a  year  on  its  anniversary, 
and  tell  of  what  they  are  doing  now  that 
they  have  perhaps  grown  beyond  active 
monthly  support  and  have  given  place 


now.  I  did  not  send  in  any  material  last 
month,  but  I  think  this  time  I  will  make 
up  for  not  doing  so.  Yours,  Franklin 
Kohler  (16),  Pennsylvania. 


to  others  who  are  younger. 

I  wish  to  tender  this  message  of  love 
and  congratulations  to  the  readers  of 
Our  Page  and  urge  them  to  be  faithful 
in  keeping  up  its  high  standard  of  quality 
and  interest. 

With  every  good  wish  to  you  all,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours,  Edward  M.  Tuttle. 


The  sun  has  just  begun  to  peep  through 
the  clouds,  and  O,  how  the  oak  trees 
blush  !  They  are  dressed  in  their  most 
beautiful  clothing,  and  with  a  few  dark 
pines  for  background  here  and  there  they 
make  quite  as  pretty  a  picture  as  the 
maples  did  a  month  ago. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  the  first 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  Pilgrims  had  come  to  their  new 
home  almost  a  year  before,  and  hard  they 
had  worked  and  suffered  in  that  time. 
During  that  first  Winter  half  of  them  had 
died.  Their  houses  were  only  the  rudest 
of  log  cabins,  with  clay  and  moss  stuffed 
in  the  cracks.  The  wind  and  snow  blew 
in  through  many  of  these  cracks.  They 
had  very  little  food,  and  that  was  hardly 
fit  to  eat.  They  would  have  fared  bad¬ 
ly  if  they  had  not  found  baskets  of  corn 
which  the  Indians  had  buried. 

That  Summer  everyone  had  worked  to 
get  ready  for  the  coming  Winter.  Friend¬ 
ly  Indians  had  taught  them  how  to  plant, 
and  fertilize  their  corn  “when  the  oak 
leaves  were  as  big  as  a  squirrel’s  foot” 
and  “feed  the  hungry  earth”  by  putting 
two  tiny  fish  into  each  hill  of  corn.  The 
Indians  taught  them  to  catch  fish  by  put¬ 
ting  a  snare  made  of  willow  branches  in 
the  creeks,  and  to  make  traps  for  bear, 
beaver  and  deer.  Of  these  same  friends 
they  learned  to  tread  out  clams  on  the 
shore,  and  later  found  out  how  to  cook 
their  corn  and  pumpkins.  There  were  20 
men  and  a  few  boys  to  do  the  planting 
that  first  Spring. 

When  Autumn  came  the  colony  was 
more  prosperous.  They  had  plenty  of 
food  stored  away  for  the  Winter.  They 
did  not  forget,  however,  their  past  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  for  that  reason  the  Governor 


Kaehel  (17),  Pennsylvania. 

Notice — Miriam  writes:  “If  you  do 
print  this  please  print  it  smaller  than  it 
is.  Please  do !”  I  hardly  see  how  we 
can. — I.  U. 


Quf  selves  Ti  Eack  Otke-r 

Drawn  by  Eli  Hirsimaki  (14),  Ohio 


From  a  New  Writer 
Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  my  dog  Ring  and  myself.  It  was  tak¬ 
en  in  our  front  yard.  The  sun  was  shin¬ 
ing  in  my  eyes.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written,  and  I  feel  kind  of  “green.” 
From  Clax-a  Mourer,  Pennsylvania. 


A  New  Jersey  Reader  and  Her  Cat 
Dear  Friends :  This  is  my  first  contri- 
ition,  a  photo  of  myself  and  my  pet  cat, 
it.  I  am  11  years  old  and  I  live  on  a 
rm  in  Northern  New  Jei’sey.  I  hope 
ith  all  my  heart  that  one  of  my  draw- 
gs  will  soon  be  printed,  and  want  to  be 
regular  contributor  to  Our  Page.  From 
>ur  new  friend,  Margaret  McGuire,  New 
jrsey. 


Pennsylvania  Contributor 
Friends:  This  picture  did  not.  Thanksgiving, 
good  but  it  is  the  best  I  have 


Here  Is  Miriam  Kaehel 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending 
you  my  picture.  It  was  taken  at  school. 
I  think  the  November  page  should  be  a 
good  one,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
exceed  the  October  one.  Well,  we  can 
try,  so  here  goes.  I  drew  three  pictures 
this  month  so  there  would  be  a  number 
to  pick  from.  Wishing  you  all  a  Happy 
I  am,  Yours,  Miriam 


November  27,  192*1 

set  aside  a  day  for  Thanksgiving.  On 
this  day  no  one  was  to  work.  All  were 
to  join  in  games  and  feasting.  The  In¬ 
dians  who  had  helped  them  were  also  in¬ 
vited.  Everyone  helped  get  ready  for  the 
feast.  The  men  brought  ducks,  turkeys, 
clams,  lobsters  and  fish.  The  Indians 
brought  deer.  Great  fires  were  built  out 
in  the  open  air  where  the  meats  were 
roasted  whole.  The  women  were  busiest 
of  all.  They  had  to  make  the  corn  pud¬ 
ding  and  bread  made  of  cornmeal  and 
pumpkins.  Besides  there  were  cranber¬ 
ries  to  cook  and  meat  to  prepare. 

When  everything  was  ready  the  rude 
tables  were  spread.  Even  the  dishes 
would  look  strange  to  us  for  some  of 
them  were  of  heavy  wood,  and  some  were 
of  dry  gourds.  Their  spoons  were  of 
scallop  shells  fastened  to  wooden  han¬ 
dles.  Of  course  they  all  had  knives,  but 
only  one  man  in  the  colony  had  a  fork. 

When  at  last  the  meal  was  over  Elder 
Brewster  gave  thanks  for  the  haiwest  and 
for  the  help  the  Indians  had  given.  That 
the  Pilgrims  after  that  year  of  hardships 
could  give  thanks  to  God  was  most  im¬ 
portant.  . — Written  by  Berta 

Griffiths  (16),  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Marian  Kaehel  ( 16), 
Pennsylvania 

Druggist:  “What  kind  of  soap  do  you 
want,  sonny?” 

Willie:  “I  want  some  kind  that’s  got 
lots  of  perfume  so  when  I  get  washed 
Ma  can  smell  it  and  won't  make  me  do  it 
all  over  again.” 


The  little  girl  had  lost  a  dime,  and  her 
tears  attracted  a  kind  hearted  man  who 
asked  her  why  she  was  crying.  She  told 
him  she  had  lost  a  dime,  and  he  thought 
if  he  could  dry  her  tears  he  would  soon 
do  it.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
said,  “Here  is  the  dime.” 

“O,  you  wicked  old  man,”  said  the 
child,  “so  you  had  my  dime  all  the  time.' 
— Sent  by  Margaret  Handschin,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Thought  He  Understood 

Burton  Holmes,  the  lecturer,  says  that 
the  Indians  of  Alaska  regard  white  men 
and  canned  goods  as  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  that  they  are  synonymous.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  white  man  is  seen,  canned  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  found. 

When  Mr.  Holmes  visited  Alaska  re¬ 
cently,  he  carried  with  him  a  talking 
machine,  and  it  was  exhibited  to  an  old 
chief  who  had  never  seen  one  before. 
When  the  machine  was  started  and  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice  came  from  the 
trumpet  the  Indian  was  much  interested. 
He  listened  gravely  for  a  time,  then  ap¬ 
proached  and  peeped  in  the  trumpet. 
When  the  machine  finished  its  cylinder 
and  stopped,  the  Indian  pointed  at  it, 
smiled  an  expansive  smile  and  remarked : 

“Huh !  Him  canned  white  man.” 

— Sent  by  Grace  Donward  (15) 

Vermont. 


How  to  Make  Smoke  Prints 

I  am  sending  you  two  smoke  prints  of 
leaves  that  I  did.  The  large  one  is  rock 
maple  and  the  small  one  ginkgo.  They 
may  be  too  faint  to  print  but  I  will  let 
you  decide.  This  is  the  way  to  do  it. 


Take  the  chimney  off  a  kerosene  lamp 
and  turn  the  wick  low  so  that  it  will 
smoke.  Then  smoke  a  newspaper  until 
it  is  very  black.  Lay  the  wrong  side  of 
the  leaf  on  the  smoke  with  a  small  piece 
of  paper  over  it  and  rub  it.  Then  lay  the 
wrong  side  of  the  leaf  on  a  sheet  of  draw¬ 
ing  paper,  place  a  clean  piece  of  paper 
over  it  (the  leaf)  and  rub  over  every  part 
of  it,  being  careful  not  to  move  the  paper 
and  leaf.  When  you  take  the  paper  and 
leaf  off,  a  perfect  print  of  the  leaf  will 
be  left.  If  possible  it  is  better  to  fix  the 
smoke  print  with  fixative,  which  is  used 
to  prevent  charcoal  drawings  from  rub¬ 
bing.  Warning !  Smoke  the  paper  over 
the  kitchen  sink  or  some  place  where  the 
house  won’t  catch  fire  if  the  paper  be¬ 
gins  to  burn. — Dorothy  Fisher  (15),  New 
York. 
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Brawn  by  Junie  R.  Jackimiak  (15), 
New  York 


Oct.  25. — The  little  kittens  I  wrote 
about  ai'e  all  dead,  and  we  do  not  know 
why.  I  am  very  sorry.  I  have  had  a  bad 
cold  and  a  fever,  so  I  stayed  home  from 
school.  It  is  nice  in  the  house  at  home, 
for  I  have  been  trimming  wallpaper.  We 
had  a  warm  dinner  which  I  did  not  have 
at  school.  I  go  to  bed  about  eight  o’clock. 
Mother  reads  me  a  story  in  a  book  called 
“The  Little  House  in  the  Woods.”  It  is 
good.  The  Hope  Farm  Notes  were  good. 

Oct.  2G. — You  ought  to  have  heard  me 
cough  this  morning.  It  was  terrible. 
So  I  stayed  home  again  today.  The  wall¬ 
paper  hanger  was  here  again  today.  The 
wallpaper  is  pretty.  My  sister  has  a 
baby  land-tarpin  which  she  keeps  in  a 
box  with  ground  and  moss  in.  I  guess  I 
better  close  for  I  am  sleepy.  Nellie  (9), 
New  Jersey. 


Oct.  26. — Very  cold,  rainy  and  the  wind 
blew  a  gale  which  seems  little  short  of 
a  hurricane.  Blew  off  signboards,  tree 
limbs  and  did  much  other  damage.  I 
played  over  a  new  piece,  “The  Archers.” 
Read  a  book. 

Oct.  28. — Thermometer  registered  23 
above  zero.  Helped  father  by  carrying 
milk  to  milk  house.  Read  paper  and  com¬ 
pany  came. 

Oct.  30. — Cloudy.  Picked  up  nuts  and 
helped  get  in  wood.  Cleaned  and  pressed 
my  coat.  Went  around  playing  Hallow¬ 
e’en  pranks.  Great  time. — Meg.  (16), 
New  York. 


Oct.  28. — Did  not  go  to  school  today.  I 
stayed  home  to  help  dad  draw  in-  buck¬ 
wheat.  It  is  the  first  real  nice  day  we 
have  had  for  some  time.  We  caught  a 
pheasant  this  evening.  It  had  been  shot 
and  could  not  fly. 

Oct.  29. — Went  to  school  today.  We 
got  our  reoort  cards  and  I  passed  every¬ 
thing.  Oh  boy !  That’s  a  load  off  my 
mind.  No  school  next  week,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  because  of  a  teacher’s  con¬ 
vention. 

Oct.  30. — I  was  going  to  pick  apples 
today,  but  by  the  time  I  got  three  bushels 
picked  it  started  to  rain.  Greased  the 
car  and  truck  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Oct.  31. — I  have  not  seen  any  signs 
of  Hallowe’en  pranks  so  far.  Went  to 
Sunday  school  this  morning.  This  after¬ 
noon  I  went  visiting.  I  think  I  will 
close.  It  is  vex-y  odd,  but  nevertheless 
true,  that  from  the  time  that  I  write 
until  the  page  comes  seems  a  year,  but 
the  time  between  when  the  page  comes 
and  I  must  write  again  seems  hardly  a 
day. — Blackbii'd  (15),  New  York. 


Oct.  16. — After  driving  the  cows  to  pas- 
ture  I  repaired  a  rail  fence  before  dinner. 
Found  a  few  nuts  under  a  tree  near  the 
pasture  just  beginning  to  fall.  Read  the 
mail,  one  of  Saturday’s  joys  to  me.  We 
get  two  weekly  papei's.  Dug  some  sweet 
potatoes  this  afternoon.  It  t  h  reate  ns 
raining  this  evening,  and  I  guess  it 
thinks  it  must  always  rain. 

Oct.  22. — Stevenson’s  line  reading : 
“Summer  fading,  Winter  comes,  frosty 
mornings,  tingling  thumbs,”  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  almost  everyone  on  a  frosty 
morning  like  this,  for  Jack  Frost  did 
really  come  today.  I  was  much  surprised 
to  see  the  ground  white  on  rising,  as  it 
was  about  a  month  later  than  we  usually 
have  our  first  frost  of  Autumn.  All  kinds 
of  Autumn  leaves  are  just  beginning  to 
assume  different  colors  as  they  flutter  to 
the  ground.  Nuts  are  also  beginning  to 
taste  good  whenever  yon  find  them !  All 
Autumn  is  here — but  this  is  my  diary  ! 

Oct.  23. — Watched  the  cows  while  they 
grazed  for  two  hours  in  the  meadow  this 
morning.  Picked  beans  before  dinner  so 
the  corn  could  be  cut  as  soon  as  possible. 

Oct.  31. — Rained  slowly  all  day.  At 
least  I  don’t  think  it  stopped  once  during 
the  day.  I  know  some  people  that  have¬ 
n’t  dug  their  potatoes  all  from  the  ground 
this  Fall.  We  have  a  few  of  a  real  late 
variety  still  in  the  groxind.  Nov.  2  is  our 
State  election  day,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
schools  get  this  day  off. — Imp  (12),  West 
Virginia. 


Lines  From  Our  Letters 

“I  am  enclosing  a  poem  entitled  “The 
Lost  Swallow.”  I  hadn’t  intended  to  send 
it  until  December,  but  judging  from  pre¬ 
vious  weather  I  do  not  doubt  its  fitness.” 
— Lois  Russell  (15),  New  York. 

“That  was  a  very  good  picture  of 
Elizabeth  Humphrey.  I  could  never  tame 
a  calf  in  10  years.” — Elizabeth  Tilburg, 
New  York. 

“It  is  only  fair  for  me  to  say  that  I 
liked  the  poems  this  month,  especially  by 
Al  and  Marie.  Old  Connecticut  seems  to 
till  her  share  of  space.” — Norman  Hal- 
loek,  Connecticut. 

“Won’t  writers  of  Our  Page  tell  xxs 
about  their  locality?  Any  curiosity, 
freak  of  nature,  or  interesting  body  of 
water,  big  dams,  etc.  Seems  to  me  that 
would  make  interesting  reading  for  all 
of  us.” — Grace  Wheat,  New  York. 

“Quite  a  few  good-looking  young  folks 
in  the  pictures  this  time.” — Albert  Kirk, 
Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Earl  Castle  (16),  New  Jersey 


Mountain  Landscape 
Drawn  by  Barbara  Francis  (15), 
New  York 


Phe  loi-ie  of  J«*'»  ^oki(es 

Drawn  by  Mariam  Kachel  (16), 
Pennsylvania 


The  House  Where  I  Live 


Drawn  by  Aubrey  Gregory  (16), 
New  York 


T  Squirrel’s  Thanksgiving  Dinner 
Drawn  by  Anna  Graham  (17), 
Illinois 


The  Fall  Moon 

Draicn  by  Ellen  C.  Rickard  (18), 
New  York 


If  You  Can’t  Think  of  an  Idea — Try  This 
Drawn  by  Norman  Hallock  (19), 
Connecticut 


Magellan’s  Ship  Victoria 
Drawn  by  Arthur  H.  Schmoyer  (10)  (, 
Pennsylvania 


Thanksgiving  Day  at  Plymouth 
Drawn  b  yW alter  Hoxie  (11), 
Rhode  Island 


Drawn  by  Eli  Hirsimaki  (14),  Ohio 


r.noKS. _ 

Drawn  by  Evelyn  Vollmer  (13), 
Wisconsin 

Dear  Cooks :  My  specialty  is  pumpkin 
pie.  Here  is  my  i*ecipe :  It  makes  one 
large-sized  pie. 

Peel  and  cook  one  medium-sized  pump¬ 


kin,  drain  off  water  and  sift.  There  should 
be  about  four  cups  of  pumpkin  after 
sifting.  Add  one  cup  sugar,  two  eggs 
beaten,  two  tablespoons  corn  starch,  one 
teaspoon  each  of  ginger  and  cinnamon, 
one  teaspoon  allspice,  one  cup  of  milk 
(or  cream  if  you  can  spai*e  it!).  Mix 
and  put  in  plate  that  is  lined  with  crust 
made  in  the  following  way :  %  cup  lard, 
14  teaspoon  stflt,  one  cup  flour.  Mix  well 


and  add  14  cup  cold  water.  Roll  out  and 
spread  in  pieplate.  After  adding  pump¬ 
kin  mixture  bake  two  hours  in  moderate 
oven.  Some  prefer  pumpkin  pie  with 
just  the  ginger  and  not  the  allspice  and 
cinnamon.  These  may  be  left  out  if  de¬ 
sired. — Sent  by  Dorothy  Richardson 
(16),  Connecticut. 


The  Lost  Swallow 


Tonight  I  sit  before  the  grate, 

The  fire,  there,  is  dying ; 

The  smoke  soars  upward  gray  as  slate, 
Through  the  storm  outside,  a  swallow  is 
flying. 

Swallow,  ’gainst  the  window  dashing, 
Have  you  no  home  to  which  you  can 
repair? 

To  bide  this  storm’s  cruel  lashing — 

No  refuge  from  the  Winter  air? 

Poor  bird,  my  home  will  be  your  shelter, 
„  My  fireside  comfort  you  shall  share, 

Your  refuge  from  the  sleet’s  persistent 
pelter, 

Lour  foi-m  is  far  too  frail  this  storm  to 
bear. 

New  York.  — By  Lois  Russell  (15). 


Thanksgiving  Day 

Apples,  baked  potatoes  and  pie, 

And  even  tui-key  all  cooked, 

That  is  what  struck  my  eye, 

Just  the  minute  I  looked. 

The  Lord  is  watching  here  below 
For  the  Spirit  of  Thanksgiving 
These  were  the  seeds  he  gave  us  to  sow. 
And  harvest.  I’m  thankful  for  living. 

— By  Emei-son  Vaughn  (11). 
New  York. 


The  Whisper  of  Autumn 

The  green  leaves  are  turning 
Red,  yellow  and  bx-own ; 

Bonfires  are  burning  dry  leaves  on  the 
ground, 

“  ’Tis  Autumn”  comes  the  whisper,  “Yes, 
Autumn.” 

Chestnuts  are  ready  to  eat, 

Watch  out  for  the  burs, 

Goldenrod  will  no  longer  be  sweet, 
Squirrels  have  thickened  their  furs, 

“  ’Tis  Autumn,”  the  whisper,  “Yes,  Au~ 
turn.” 

The  fairy  blankets,  mullin. 

Are  ready — soft  and  thick. 

The  milkweed’s  featliex-y  down 
Is  their  mattress  tick. 

All  the  family  in  the  evening, 

Sit  by  the  fire  together, 

For  the  memory  of  the  first  Thanksgiving, 
It’s  real  true  Pilgrim  weather. 

— By  Esther  Wright  (13). 
District  of  Columbia. 


The  First  Skunk 

The  plot  may  be  awful  and  the  rhyming 
may  be  punk, 

For  it’s  jxist  a  little  story  of  the  time  we 
caught  a  skunk. 

It  was  a  frosty  morning  in  nineteen 
twenty-three 

That  I  arose  so  early  that  I  could  hard¬ 
ly  see. 

I  met  my  friend  at  his  house,  and  from 
there  we  started  out. 

We’d  told  oxi r  folks — they  might  have 
thought  that  burglars  were  about. 

We  had  to  start  early  for  the  distance 
was  fax*, 

To  where  we  had  a  tx*ap  chain  fastened 
on  a  bar. 

The  sun  was  rising  and  the  sky  was  rosy 
red. 

It  wasn’t  light  enough  to  see,  but  we 
thought  the  skunk  was  dead. 

The  suit  of  clothes  I  donned  that  morn, 
I  never  wore  again. 

The  fur  we  sold  awarded  us — alas,  t’was 
but  two-ten. 

Connecticut.  — By  Albert  Kirk  (18). 


Rosa  Bonheur 

(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

There  was  another  reason  which  made 
Rosxx’s  days  more  unbearable  as  the 
weeks  went  by.  The  gii*ls  of  the  school 
were  all  from  well-to-do  families  and 
woi*e  dainty  frocks  with  ribbons  and 
sashes.  Rosa  was  sensitive  over  her 
calico  dress  and  heavy  shoes.  The  more 
she  thought,  of  them  the  uglier  they 
seemed  to  her,  and  the  woi*st  of  it 
all,  she  must  keep  on  wearing  them. 
A  grain  of  comfort  came  to  her  from  the 
determination  in  her  little  soul  to  do 
something  big  in  the  world  and  make  a 
name  for  herself. 

In  the  meantime  Rosa  grew  mox*e  care¬ 
less  in  her  school  work  and  in  her  dress 
as  well.  The  teachers  were  in  despair. 
Something  must  be  done  and  done  quick¬ 
ly.  The  father  was  sent  for  and  Rosa 
was  taken  away  for  good,  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage. 

Once  more  in  the  home  circle,  her  gay 
little  nature  returned  and  the  wayward 
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SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST  1 


Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for 

Colds  Headache  Neuritis  Lumbago 

Pain  Neuralgia  Toothache  Rheumatism 

I  DOES  NOT  AFFECT  THE  HEART 


Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Baver”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles 'of  24  and  100— Druggists. 


Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


Name  Pencil  Sets  Please  the  Children 


No  A— Six  Pencils, sharpener  and  ruler.various  shades  Coin  Pocket 
LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in  22  karat  Gold  90c. 
No.  B-Three  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  fancy  shades  embossed 
LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in  22  karat  Gold  50c. 


No.  C-Three  Assorted  color  Pencils,  NAME  in  Gold-Holly  Box  30c 
Insurance  10c  extra.  Send  Check  or  Money  Order. 

UNIVERSAL  PENCIL  CO. 


mm* 


FAMOUS 


sWHITE  FLAME  BURNER 


M/ 


[ AKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft. 
I  white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  oserg.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample# 
50  ets.  post  paid# stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $l.SSi 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 

WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

I  88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


17^,*  Q4  4  AA  I  will  send  prepaid  for  Thanks* 
m  LfJl  t pll»vU  giving:  these  delicious  products— 
1  gallon  Perfection  Mince  Meat 
1  gallon  Perfection  Maple  Syrup 
5  lb.  can  Perfection  Maple  Sugar 
2-lb.  box  Perfection  Maple  Cream  Nut  Candy 

Mrs.  PERKINS  PRODUCTS,  78  North  Prospect  Street,  Burlington,  Vt. 


CHAIR  CANE 

Cane  Web,  Kush,  Fibre  Rush,  Splints,  Reed.  Old 
chairs  easily  reseated  at  little  cost  following  simple 
instructions  furnished  with  materials.  Price  list  on 
request.  Booklet  on  Reedcraft,  10  cents. , 

H.  H.  PERKINS,  258  Shelton  Awe.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WHY  NOT  i_  _a  .ow, 
BUY 

DIRECT/^:  you 

xSa^yy^mmm 

Sftearby~or  in  Your  Home  f 

Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 
9'  water  in  home  and  barns. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
andeconomy  on  scores  of  thingsyou 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid— Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


^^Plumbln^PipeFlttin^s 

JfWHDLESALE  PRICES 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 


INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paiut  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Oyer  half 
profit.  WriteHarper  Brush  Works, 30213rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la 


Stow’s  Patent  Stove  Brick  Easilyapplied. 

$ 1 .00,  cash  with  order.  S.  J.  STOW,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  at  bargain. 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Loves  :  (% 

A  Bath  With 
Cuticura«p^/Nj 

Soap 

Bland  and  Soothing  to  Tender  Skins. 

A  Leadclad  Roof . 
is  lightning  Proof/ 

No  barn  properly 
roofed  with  Lead- 
clad  has  ever  been 
struck  by  lightning. 
Write  for  informa¬ 
tion. 


THANKSGIVING  "and  Wire  Fence  / 

A  bountiful  harvest  is  something  for  which  to  be  thankful.  A  good 
home,  a  good  barn  and  good  fences  are  some  other  things,  wnne 
you  cannot  control  the  elements  which  produce  better  harvests, 
you  can  build  better  fences  and  better  roofs  for  the  protection 
of  your  harvest.  ,  „  , 

The  length  of  service  a  fence  or  a  metal  roof  renders,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  kind  of  coating  with  which  it  is  protected. 

Roof  with  Leadclad  or  erect  Leadclad  wire  fences 
and  you  will  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  You  get 
years  longer  protection— without  extra  cost.  A  coating 
of  pure  lead,  seven  times  heavier  than  galvanized. 

Write  for  samples  and  complete  information  regard¬ 
ing  Leadclad  fences  and  roofing. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
1200  Plainfield  Avenue,  Moundsville,  West  Va. 


spirit  left  lier  forever.  Shi  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  things  she  knew  and  loved 
and  her  turbulent  heart  lost  its  restless¬ 
ness.  Peace  and  love  came  into  her  life 
again,  and  she  thrilled  under  the  touch 
much  as  a  southern  plant  expands  and 
blossoms  in  its  own  land. 

The  patient  father  wisely  left  his  little 
girl  alone  for  awhile  and  allowed  her  to 
choose  her  own  work  and  play.  His 
drawing  classes  took  him  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  often  kept 
him  away  much  of  the  day.  As  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  sight  in  the  morning  Rosa 
hurried  to  his  empty  studio,  closed  the 
door  tight,  and  worked  joyously  hour 
after  hour,  until  he  returned  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  She  handled  everything  in 
the  room  and  studied  it.  If  it  pleased 
her  she  made  a  drawing  of  it  and  colored 
it  with  chalk,  just  as  she  had  seen  her 
father  do. 

In  the  freedom  of  this  happiness, 
Rosa's  drawing  grew  better  and  better, 
and  her  interest  deepened  with  each  new 
sketch.  She  soon  forgot  the  boarding 
school  and  the  lonely  hours  in  her  room 
on  bread  and  water.  The  games,  too, 
faded  away  in  the  happy  work  of  the 
studio  which  was  fast  becoming  the  big¬ 
gest  thing  in  her  life.  Her  father  watched 
the  progress  with  silent  thankfulness,  and 
saw  for  himself  that  his  little  “boy  in 
petticoats,”  as  she  was  often  called,  had 
found  at  last  the  pathway  leading  to  the 
road  along  which  she  was  to  travel  to  the 
end. — Frances  Elizabeth  Chutter  in  All 
Arts. 


Patsy’s  T ricks 

If  you  boys  and  girls  will  remember 
a  while  ago  there  was  in  Our  Page  a 
story  of  Patsy.  As  I  sit  down  to  write 
I  wonder  if  any  of  you  would  like  to 
hear  more  about  her?  Have  any  of  you 
a  chance  to  see  a  young  colt  or  filly? 
When  you  can  just  watch  the  antics  of  it, 
you  will  understand  why  I  like  to 
write  these  stories  for  you. 

Patsy  is  as  big  now  as  an  ordinary 
grown-up  horse,  though  she  is  only  a 
year  old.  She  is  very  beautiful,  with  long 
slender  legs,  bushy  mane  and  tail — the 
prettiest  Morgan  colt  anyone  ever  saw. 
Her  color  is  still  a  pretty  roan,  and  she 
is  just  full  of  tricks.  When  you  go  near 
her  stall  with  a  hat  on  she  will  take  it 
off  and  throw  it  away,  as  nice  as  any- 


Dratvn  by  Elizabeth  Tilburg 


thing.  In  the  yard,  she  will  come  up,  rub 
you  over  and  nip  you  a  bit.  Then  she 
will  hold  up  her  foot  to  shake  hands  with 
you.  If  you  pet  her  a  bit  and  rub  her 
mane  to  show  your  appreciation,  she 
will  trot  off  quite  satisfied  with  herself 
to  play  with  the  dogs  or  chickens. 

When  Daddy  was  doing  his  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  he  wanted  me  to  let  Patsy  out  for 
some  exercise.  I  waited  until  the  other 
horses  were  out  to  the  field  before  I  let 
her  out.  First  thing  I  knew  I  heard  a 
whinny  behind  me  which  nearly  scared 
the  wits  oiit  of  me,  and  then  a  streak  of 
gray,  and  Patsy  was  off  for  the  field 
where  Daddy  was  plowing.  When  Patsy 
got  there  she  waited  until  Daddy  came 
around  by  the  gap,  then  she  got  in  step 
in  front,  of  the  team  and.  lo  and  behold, 
Daddy  was  plowing  with  three  horses.  At 
least  it  looked  so  from  where  I  stood. 
When  she  didn’t  go  fast  enough  to  suit 
the  other  horses,  they  would  nip  her  to 
hurry  her  up.  Then  she  would  dance 
ahead  for  about  10  yards  and  wait  for 
them  to  catch  up. 

Patsy  is  such  an  affectionate  horse  and 
is  getting  more  so  every  day.  If  you 
want  to  hear  any  more  about  Patsy, 
write  to  me  in  care  of  Our  Page.  From 
Doris  Kramp  (14),  New  York. 


Our  Page  This  Month 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Tuttle,  the  first  edi¬ 
tor  of  ‘  Boys  and  Girls”  has  been  printed 
in  the  left  hand  corner  of  Our  Page.  Mr. 
Tuttle  has  written  to  tell  us  that  we 
are  seven  years  old  instead  of  six.  Also 
Mr.  Tuttle  expresses  liis  pleasure  in  find¬ 
ing  so  many  of  the  old  names  still  on  the 
sheet.  A  contributor,  Earl  Anderson, 
who  has  all  the  copies  of  Our  Page,  and 
Clark  Allender  of  West  Virginia  had  cor¬ 
rected  the  error,  too.  The  mistake  prob¬ 
ably  occurred  because  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  birthday  month  last  year. 
We  were  never  officially  declared  six 
years  old  until  last  month.  Now  we  are 
seven.  This  is  passing  over  time  rather 
rapidly,  isn’t  it? 

We  have  received  letters  this  month 
from  boys  and  girls  who  ask  how  much  it 
costs  to  get  work  printed.  I  wish  all 


these  readers  of  Our  Page  could  know 
how  glad  we  are  to  receive  good  work, 
and  print  it.  To  these  we  might  say  that 
it  costs  time,  thought  and  effort  in  equal 
parts.  By  using  the  above  ingredients 
one  can  hardly  fail.  In  deciding  what  to 
send  us  look  carefully  at  Our  Page  and 
do  the  part  that  you  feel  that  you  can  do 
best.  In  drawing,  use  black  waterproof 
ink.  In  writing  it  is  always  best  to  use 
ink,  too,  but  any  ink  will  do.  Pencil 
work  becomes  hard  to  decipher  after  trav¬ 
eling  through  the  mail. 

As  to  the  prizes  asked  about  in  some  of 
our  letters  we  consider  that  the  publicity 
given  good  work  is  worth  more  than 
money  to  any  ambitious  boy  or  girl.  I 
feel  sure,  and  many  of  our  readers  join 
me  in  this,  that  several  of  the  artists  and 
writers  whose  work  appears  on  Our  Page 
will  some  day  appear  in  the  magazines. 
The  practice  received,  and  the  experience 
with  real  work  on  the  Page  is  invaluable 
to  the  amateur  contributor  in  giving  him 
practical  ideas  of  what  looks  well  and 
what  doesn’t,  which  will  save  him  years 
of  effort  to  break  into  print  elsewhere. 
We  are  happy,  indeed,  to  welcome  all  new 
contributors  who  wish  to  send  work,  and 
assure  them  that  good  work  cannot  be 
kept  off  Our  Page. 

Next  month  is  December,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  no  suggestions  will  be  needed 
as  to  kind  of  subject  wanted.  There  is  a 
great  field  for  expression  in  the  tale  of 
the  Three  Wise  Men,  and  most  everyone 
can  draw  Santa  Claus.  Congratulations 
to  Our  Page  on  its  seventh  birthday.  I 
will  bid  you  goodby  until  the  fifth  of  next 
month.  Hurrah  for  Our  Page !  Yours, 
Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

*  Marks  names  of  those  whose  work  appears 
this  month. 

New  York. — Iris  Day,  ‘Ellen  Rickard  (18), 
Margaret  Rymer  (8),  John  Jersey  (13),  ‘Emer¬ 
son  Vaughn  (11),  ‘Elizabeth  Tilburg,  ‘Lois 
Russell  (15),  Margaret  Clark.  Ethel  Lohdell 

(10) ,  Blanche  Ilofert  (15),  Isabella  Thut,  Helen 
Messemer  (17),  Doris  Gallon  (14),  Elizabeth 
Kuver  (12),  Robert  Kalieiki  (17),  ‘Grace 
Wheat,  ‘Ann  Wilcox,  Marie  McIntosh  (8),  Ruth 
Waggoner  (14),  Helen  Lewandrowska  (13), 
•Doris  Kramp  (14),  Ellen  Leader  (9),  ‘Margaret 
Gippert  (16),  Helen  Rydberg,  Theresa  AVooden 

(11) ,  Aubrey  Gregory  (16),  Olair  Laine  (11), 
Louise  Ralmeroue,  Nina  I’ratt  (14). 

Connecticut. — Nola  Lea  (12),  Frank  Scranton 
(13),  Alice  Schriver  (10),  Annie  Andrakaitis, 
Edna  Garlick  (14).  ‘Berta  Griffiths  (16),  ‘Nor¬ 
man  Hal  lock  (18),  Ida  A'oelkel  (12),  Rose 
Needleman  (13),  ‘Dorothy  Richardson  (13), 
♦Albert  Kirk  (17). 

Pennsylvania. — ‘Miriam  Kaeliel  (16),  ‘Frank¬ 
lin  Kohler  (16).  ‘Arthur  Schmoyer  (15),  Hazel 
Baldwin  (17),  Mary  Cramer  (14),  Helen  Scliwan 

(11) ,  Helen  Clapper  (15).  Clara  Alexander  (13), 
•Margaret  Handschin,  ‘Esther  Herr  (17). 

New  Jersey. — ‘Nellie  Harris  (9),  ‘Margaret 
McGuire  (11).  Edla  Jurgensen  (13),  Eleanor 
McArthur  (13),  Henry  Ituzza,  Reine  Falweli 

(12) ,  Mary  Blahut,  ‘Earl  Castle  (16). 

Massachusetts. — May  Louise  (16),  Ruth  Eaton 

(12),  Georgia  Georgeou,  Gordon  Reed. 

Rhode  Island. — ‘Walter  Iloxie  (14),  ‘Eliza¬ 
beth  AA'hitaker  (13),  Esther  Thurman. 

Maryland. — ‘Agnes  Bovey,  May  Bovey. 

New  Hampshire. — Patricia  Sawyer,  Stanley 
French  (14). 

Delaware. — Jacob  Friedel,  Sarah  O'Neal 

(11). 

Ohio. — Marjorie  Battles,  ‘Eli  Hirsimaki  (14). 

Vermont. — Amanda  Churchill. 

Wisconsin. — ‘Evelyn  Vollmer. 

Illinois. — ‘Anna  Graham  (16). 

West  Virginia. — ‘Clark  Allender  (12). 

District  of  Columbia. — ‘Esther  Wright. 

Maine. — Elizabeth  Jones  (16). 

Letters  Wanted — Evelyn  A’ollmer  (13),  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Did  You  Ever  Find  a 
Pitcher  Plant? 

This  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page 
10G6,  caught  my  eye  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  reminded  me  of  a  cluster  of  pitcher 
plants  I  found  on  December  17,  1925, 
while  hunting  deer  in  Burlington  Co.,  N. 
J.  They  were  in  a  bed  of  moss  at  the 
foot  of  a  cluster  of  alder  bushes  close 
to  a  small  brook,  tvliere  it  was  wet  and 
marshy.  I  was  looking  at  numerous  deer 
tracks,  and  thought  I  saw  a  splash  of 
blood,  'but  on  looking  closer  found  a 
cluster  of  three  or  four  pitcher  plants. 
They  ivere  half  full  of  ice.  Just  then  I 
heard  several  shots  fired,  and  pulled  up 
three  and  put  them  into  my  pocket.  Two 
were  red  and  partly  wilted ;  the  other  was 
larger  and  greenish,  apparently  a  later 
growth.  They  xvere  trumpet-shaped,  about 
3  in.  long,  and  thick  as  my  little  finger. 
I  kept  them  in  Avater  for  several  weeks. 
The  green  plant  kept  its  shape  Avell.  They 
all  had  numerous  hairs  at  the  mouth 

This  part  of  the  woods  Avas  covered 
Avith  a  thick  growth  of  weeds  and  bushes, 
but  most  of  the  ground  is  covered  with 
small  pines  and  low  scrub  oaks. 

Gray’s  “Lessons  in  Botany”  says : 
“Leaves  as  pitchers  or  hollow  tubes  are 
familiar  to  us  in  the  common  pitcher 
plant  or  sidesaddle  flower,  Sarracenia  of 
our  bogs.  These  pitchers  are  generally  half 
full  of  water  in  which  flies  and  other  in¬ 
sects  are  droAvned,  often  in  such  numbers 
as  to  make  a  rich  manure  for  the  plant, 
no  doubt;  though  we  can  hardly  imagine 
this  to  be  the  design  of  the  pitcher.  Nor 
do  we  perceive  here  any  need  of  a  con¬ 
trivance  to  hold  AA'ater  since  the  roots  of 
these  plants  are  always  well  supplied  by 
the  wet  bogs  where  they  grow.”  A.  T.  A. 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Early  Winter.  —  The  seasons  move 
along  rapidly  in  the  stores.  One  of  our 
friends  went  to  buy  a  velvet  hat  the  first 
week  in  November,  and  purchased  one 
much  reduced  in  price  because,  as  the 
saleswoman  said,  it  was  so  late  in  the 
season.  With  Spring  hats  offered  for  the 
southern  trade  immediately  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  space  must  be  found  for  the  new 
stock,  and  real  Winter  goods  must  move 
out  of  the  way.  We  notice  that  while 
the  popular  felts  and  velours  are  worn 
more  than  any  other  hats,  velvet  is 
growing  in  favor,  either  made  up  alone, 
or  combined  with  silk  of  the  same  color. 
The  trimming  is  very  simple,  its  most 
noticeable  feature  being  some  sort  of 
jeweled  pin  or  ornament  attached  as  a 
finish  at  front  or  side.  Anyone  who  has 
old-time  buckles  or  other  millinery  orna¬ 
ments  may  use  them  to  good  advantage 
now.  The  less  expensive  hats  often  have 
very  cheap-looking  ornaments,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  replace  them  with  some¬ 
thing  that  will  give  the  hat  a  better  look. 
In  the  way  of  ornaments,  we  must  not 
forget  the  artificial  flower  worn  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  dress  or  blouse,  or  on  the 
front  of  a  coat.  They  were  never  more 
popular,  and  chosen  with  taste  add  great¬ 
ly  to  the  appearance.  For  dress  occasions 
flowers  and  foliage  of  gold  or  silver, 
shaded  with  color,  and  of  velvet  are  spe- 


was  sleeveless,  with  round  neck,  the  skirt 
shirred  to  the  long  waist.  The  shirring 
was  done  with  three  rows  of  cording ;  the 
central  cord  was  of  silver,  knotted  at  the 
side  with  hanging  ends.  The  trimming 
was  a  sort  of  wreath  of  passementerie, 
silver  with  a  touch  of  old  rose,  curved 
over  the  front  of  the  waist  and  sewn 
flat.  It  extended  at  each  side  to  the 
shoulder ;  at  the  shoulder  a  silver  ribbon 
started  under  the  passementerie  at  each 
side,  and  was  knotted  at  the  back,  the 
ends  falling  to  the  waist. 

A  Coat  Dress. — The  dress  at  the  x-iglit 
was  butternut  brown  crepella.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  skirt  and  coat  blouse,  both 
with  a  circular  flare.  The  plain  circular 
skirt  was  buttoned  down  the  front  with 
flat  buttons  covei-ed  with  the  di’ess  ma¬ 
terial.  The  hem  of  the  skirt  curved  up 
a  little  at  the  center  front,  in  keeping 
with  the  jacket,  which  also  curved  up 
in  the  ceiitei-,  and  was  buttoned  down  the 
front.  The  rather  full  sleeves  were 
gathered  into  plain  cuffs,  and  there  was 
a  simple  rolled  collar.  This  di’ess  was 
pretty  and  girlish  and  would  be  becom¬ 
ing  to  a  rather  tall  girl  at  the  angular 
stage  of  growth.  It  was  practical,  too, 
for  the  skirt  could  be  worn  with  a  velvet 
blouse,  and  thus  give  the  effect  of  an¬ 
other  costume.  The  skirt  was  hung  from 
a  bodice  top,  as  all  such  separate  skirts 


J.  Group  of  Winter  Models 


eially  favored.  Hoses,  violets,  eai*na- 
tions  and  gardenias  ax-e  always  iix  style, 
and  we  see  some  beautiful  camellias,  the 
flower  with  foliage  and  a  bud  costing 
about  $1.25.  For  a  plain  tailored  coat  a 
close  little  bunch  of  small  fiowei’s,  or  a 
single  carnation  or  gardenia,  is  preferred. 
One  often  sees  a  dark  velvet  flower  used 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  tunic  or  blouse  of 
metal  brocade.  Two  large  flowers,  placed 
back  to  back,  are  often  placed  on  the 
shoulder  strap  of  a  low-cut  evening  gown. 

A  Velvet  Gown. — In  the  illustration, 
the  first  figui'e  at  the  left  shows  one  of 
the  velvet  dresses  now  so  fashionable, 
simply  made  for  afternoon  wear.  This 
was  a  very  dark  brown  chiffon  velvet,  the 
skirt  having  an  inverted  pleat  at  each 
side,  but  being  othex-wise  plain.  The  over¬ 
blouse  had  a  pretty  pointed  yoke  in  front, 
some  small  tucks  giving  fullness  at  the 
sides.  The  back  was  plain,  without  a 
yoke.  The  long  tight  sleeve  had  an  ori¬ 
ginal  little  cuff  formed  of  a  square  of 
velvet  held  in  place  by  a  band  of  velvet 
that  went  around  the  sleeve,  connecting 
the  square,  which  had  a  group  of  velvet 
buttons  on  each  side.  A  row  of  buttons 
went  down  the  center  of  the  yoke.  The  belt 
was  of  velvet,  backed  with  gi-osgi-ain  rib¬ 
bon  of  a  lighter  shade,  which  was  a  little 
wider  than  the  belt,  so  that  it  showed 
like  a  border  on  each  side.  Instead  of  a 
buckle  the  belt  had  a  very  flat  formal 
bow.  The  only  trimming  was  a  large 
flower  and  foliage  of  velvet  and  satin,  in 
brown  and  fawn  shades,  which  was  worn 
on  the  left  shoxxlder. 

Woolen  and  Velvet. — The  girl’s  dress 
shown  next  was  a  pretty  combination  of 
brown  and  fawn  woolen  check  with 
brown  velvet.  The  pattern  itself  was  one 
of  the  very  plain  styles  so  commonly 
seen,  but  it  was  cut  so  as  to  give  a  jacket 
effect,  the  velvet  skirt  and  front  panel 
being  cut  all  in  one  piece.  The  checked 
material  formed  a  jacket  in  the  back  with¬ 
out  the  central  panel.  The  sleeves  were 
of  the  check  woolen,  finished  with  deep 
bands  of  velvet.  At  each  side  of  the 
jacket,  under  the  arm,  was  a  row  of 
bright  nickel  ball  buttons,  and  there  was 
a  row  of  four  buttons  at  the  closing  of 
the  roxxnd  neck.  This  dress  was  plain, 
but  the  effect  was  very  pretty,  and  it  is 
quite  suggestive  for  using  two  materials 
in  combination.  The  hat  shown  was 
brown  velvet  with  a  band  of  brocade. 

A  Velvet  Party  Dress. — The  model 
in  the  ceixter  shows  a  girl’s  party  dress 
of  light  green  velvet.  This  season  we  see 
velvet  used  in  place  of  the  thinner  ma¬ 
terials  for  children’s  party  dresses;  this 


are  now.  The  hat  shown  was  a  high- 
crowned  shape  of  draped  silk  and  velvet. 

The  Popular  Bolero. — The  dress  at 
the  right  was  mahogany  crepella,  the 
waist  trimmed  with  applied  curving  bands 
that  gave  the  effect  of  a  bolei-o.  The 
bateau  neck  was  also  trimmed  with  an 
applied  band,  cut  curved  to  fit  the  out¬ 
line.  The  front  of  the  skirt  was  formed 
of  narrow  applied  panels,  rounded  at  the 
top,  and  increasing  in  width  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  so  as  to  give  a  flai’e  to  the  skirt.  The 
narrow  belt  of  brown  leather  was  worn  a 
little  higher  than  has  been  xxsual ;  all  the 
fashions  are  now  beginning  to  suggest  a 
rather  higher  waist  line,  with  a  little 
more  curve.  The  red  flower  worn  on  the 
shoulder  was  made  of  feathers ;  some  very 
beautiful  feather  flowers  are  now  being 
imported  from  France,  for  use  as  dress 
trimmings.  The  petals  of  the  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  fine  poultry  feathers,  dyed  and 
trimmed,  with  apparently  the  plumage  of 
some  game  bmls  used  also.  The  flowers 
are  l-eally  very  beautiful.  Such  work 
used  to  be  done  by  Mexican  nuns  and 
their  pupils ;  it  is  an  old-time  handicraft. 

Seen  in  the  Shops. — Among  the  new 
fur  coats  for  sports  wear  we  find  giraffe, 
so  called,  which  is  1‘eally  stenciled  kid. 
Kid  and  antelope  skin  is  stenciled,  or 
dyed  in  a  variety  of  unusual  ways,  for 
coats,  coat  linings  and  trimming.  High- 
class  stoi’es  are  now  quite  careful  to  de¬ 
scribe  their  furs  accurately,  giving  the 
ti'ade  name,  but  also  telling  what  the  fur 
ideally  is,  which  gives  the  purchaser  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  comparative  value. 

Silk  bloomers  to  match  the  dress  are 
again  in  vogue,  and  ax*e  more  desirable 
than  petticoats  with  the  short  skirts. 
Sports  bloomers  of  ci'epe  de  chine  or  ra- 
diuni,  plainly  tailored,  were  noted  for 
$4.95 ;  some  of  them  have  a  yoke  to  give 
flatness.  More  elaborate  styles  are  of 
ci'epe  satin. 

Separate  skirts  of  velveteen  have  a 
fitted  yoke  and  an  inverted  pleat  at  each 
side  of  the  trout.  With  a  blouse  or  tunic 
of  metal  brocade,  such  a  skirt  makes  a 
smart  costume. 

Butternut  brown  is  a  fashionable  new 
coloi\  It  is  a  medium  shade,  very  soft 
and  becoming. 

Shetland  sweaters  for  girls  of  six  to 
10  years  were  noted  in  plain  colors  for 
$4.95  and  with  figured  borders  for  $6.95. 
Some  of  the  most  elaborate  sweatei's  are 
those  from  Fair  Isle,  one  of  the  Shet- 
lands.  This  little  islet,  with  x-ocky  cliffs 
running  down  to  the  sea  only  has  an 
area  of  three  square  miles,  but  its  small 
(Continued  on  Page  1520) 
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BIRD’S  SHINGLE  DESIGN 


WHAT  an  improvement  now  that  home, 
farm  buildings  have  all  been  re-roofed 
with  Bird’s  Shingle  Design  !  Best  of  all,  the 
re-roofing  was  done  at  a  saving — Bird  s 
Shingle  Design  went  right  over  the  old  roof 
—  no  cost  of  tearing  off  the  worn  out  shingles 
—  no  dirt  and  litter.  And  it  was  laid  without 
any  outside  help — cut,  cemented  and  nailed 
right  at  home. 

With  Bird’s  Shingle  Design  your  roofing 
worries  are  behind  you.  It  completely  pro¬ 
tects  against  the  extremes  of  climate — snow, 
rain  and  heat.  It  resists  the  menace  of  fire — 
sparks  blown  on  the  shingles  burn  them¬ 
selves  out  on  its  crushed  slate  surface. 


When  it  comes  to  roofing  or  re-roofing  you  will 
want  to  use  Bird’s  Shingle  Design.  It  is  practical  in 
service  and  economical  in  cost.  Handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance —  Red  or  Green  in  natural  crnshed  slate  finish 
with  a  design  much  like  shingles.  / 


Ask  your  local  dealer  for  detailed  information  re¬ 
garding  Bird’s  Roofs,  Slate  Surfaced  Design  Roof¬ 
ing  or  Asphalt  Twin  Shingles;  Waterproof  Build¬ 
ing  Paper,  Wall  Board,  Plastic  Cement,  and  Roof 
Coatings. 

Bird’s  Dealers  can  furnish  Hail  and  Tornado 
Insurance,  with  Bird’s  Roofs,  at  a  minimum  cost. 


BIRD 

NeponsET 

products 


NEPONSET  TWIN  SHINGLES 
PAROID  ROOFING 

Bird’s  Asphalt  Shingles 

Bird’s  Neponset  Wall  Board 
Bird’s  Design  Roofing 

Bird’s  Neponset 
Black  Building  Paper 

Bird’s  Neponset  Rugs 
and  Floor  Coverings 


BIRD  &  SON,  inc. 

Established  1 795 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 


Chicago  Office  and  Plant,  1472  West  76th  Street 
New  York  Office,  295  Fifth  Avenue 
Bird  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Of  course  there  are  feeds  that  sell  for  less  than  Larro  but  there  isn’t  another 
feed  that  produces  as  much  milk  on  so  little  feed.  And  milk  production 
determines  the  actual  cost  of  any  feed. 

It  isn’t  economy  to  cut  down  the  feed  bill  if  you  also  reduce  the  milk  yield 
through  the  use  of  lower  priced  feed.  The  only  guide  to  feed  value  is  the 
amount  of  money  you  have  left  from  the  milk  check  after  the  feed  bill  is 
paid.  And  we  know  you’ll  have  more  when  you  feed  Larro. 

Every  Larro  dealer  is  authorized  to  let  you  feed  two  bags 
to'  one  cow  under  our  guarantee,  and  to  give  you  your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results. 


Milk  Or  H  Co’“ 
,oreYo uNothi"* 

peed  2°ope°  co» 

o  any  “TfiSres  do  «£ 

S£  w  - 

any  <* satisfied,  te 

,„,s  setting  ^ "ut  the 
terms  ot  ^ 


That  is  our  way  of  proving  to  new  customers  that  Larro 
costs  /ess  because  it  produces  more.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  old  customers  need  no  such  proof. 
Their  continued  use  of  Larro  voices  their  satisfaction 
with  milk  production  and  profit  per  dollar  spent  for  feed. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT  -  MICHIGAN 


arro 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cowa 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 


(6d0) 


KILL 

MICE 
K  RATS 

INSTANTLY 


WITH 


INSIST  ON  ESSEX 
EXCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 


A.T  ALL  OCl 
ORUOOISTS 

BY  MAIL. 

50t  FOR  2  BOXES 

R0EBER&  KUEBLERCIl 

NEWARK.  N.d. 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


The  Old  Reliable  Exterminator 

Used  the  World  over,  for  many  generations, 
to  kill  rats,  mice  and  noxious  animals.  A 
sure  way  to  do  away  with  dangerous  pests. 
Safe  to  handle.  Sold  by  general  stores  and 
druggists.  25c,  50c  a  box. 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MEN 


BUY  YOUR  HATS  DIRECT 

from  manufacturer.  Save  both  whole¬ 
saler’s  and  retailer’s  profit.  Send  for  Catalog. 

MODEL  HAT  MFQ  CO.  Dept.  E  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


KOW  —  KARE  PEOPLE" 


ftisyMilhing. 

How  much  easier — and  pleasanter— 
to  milk  cows  that  have  perfect  udders 
and  teats,soft,silky,pliable.  No  nervous 
twitching,  no  kicking  or  holding  back  of 
the  milk. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  use  Bag  Balm  regu¬ 
larly  as  their  guardian  of  the  udder  and  teats. 

For  quickly  healing  sores,  chaps,  cuts,  inflam¬ 
mation,  caked  bag ,  bunches,  cow  pox,  etc. ,  it  has 
no  equal.  In  the  most  stubborn  burt9  the  first 
application  starts  quick  relief. 

Bag  Balm  is  sanitary,  pleasant  to  use  and  does 
•  not  taint  the  milk.  Big  10-ounce  can  of  this 
wonderful  penetrating  ointment  only  60c,  at 
feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists.  If  you 
have  trouble  getting  Bag  Balm  we  will  send 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonviile,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.  -  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Sound  Cattle  from  Reactors 

An  article  in  October  Country  Gentle¬ 
man.  by  R.  S.  Savage,  tells  of  his  visiting 
the  “best  herd  in  the  United  States,”  and 
that  it  is  the  herd  at  Auburn  Prison  farm 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  developed 
from  the  offspring  of  reactors  shipped 
there  from  all  over  the  State.  I  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  all  reactors  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  IIow  then  could  a  fine  herd  be 
built  up  from  their  descendants?  Tuber¬ 
culin  testing  is  going  on  in  several  towns 
in  this  county,  in  some  cases  I  am  sure 
without  their  having  secured  the  neces¬ 
sary  90  per  cent  of  signatures,  depending 
on  bluffing  their  Avay  and  scaring  the  rest 
of  the  farmers  into  it.  c.  H.  d. 

New  York. 

The  law  relating  to  quarantine  says 
that  “Whenever  90  per  cent  of  the  herds 
or  cattle  in  any  town  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  tuberculin  test”  and  I  judge 
that  the  quarantine  is  not  placed  until 
the  testing  of  the  cattle  in  the  town  has 
been  completed.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  threat  of  quarantine  is  used 
to  scare  recalcitrant  farmers  into  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  test,  and  it  easily  may  he. 
The  law,  as  it  stands,  is  frightful  enough. 

The  law  permits  the  turning  over  of 
reacting  cattle  to  various  public  institu¬ 
tions,  there  to  be  kept  under  the  Bang 
system  of  segregation  and  breeding  for 
the  production  of  a  healthy  herd.  Under 
this  system  the  reactors  are  kept  by  them¬ 
selves  and  their  calves  are  removed  im¬ 
mediately  after  birth  and  fed  upon  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  from  their  mothers.  As  the 
disease  is  not  inherited,  the  calves  may 
grow  up  free  from  it  unless  infected  from 
some  other  source.  I  am  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  particulars  of  the  herd 
at  the  Auburn,  N.  Y'.,  State  Prison  by 
the  manager  of  the  prison  farm. 

In  1918  the  U.  S.  government  bought 
some  high  grade  registered  Holstein  cows 
for  the  use  of  the  navy  department, 
among  them  being  a  number  that  reacted 
to  the  tuberculin  test.  The  New  York 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  secured  some  of  these  reactors  for 
various  State  institutions ;  28  registered 
purebreds  were  sent  to  the  Auburn 
prison  farm.  There  they  were  kept  in  a 
double  fenced  pasture,  a  10-ft.  area  sepa¬ 
rating  them  from  all  other  cattle.  As  soon 
as  a  calf  was  born  it  was  taken  from  its 
dam,  not  being  permitted  to  suck  or  even 
to  be  licked  by  her.  These  calves  were 
fed  upon  milk  from  the  mothers  after 
that  had  been  pasteurized  by  holding  it 
at  a  temperature  of  145  degrees  for  45 
minutes.  The  calves  were  kept  entirely 
away  from  their  dams  ard,  after  they 
had  reached  an  age  of  three  years,  the 
original  reactors  were  turned  back  to 
the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
From  12  heifers  kept  the  present  farm 
herd  of  60  has  been  developed.  This  herd 
lias  been  accredited  for  four  years  and 
shows  no  signs  of  abortion.  The  young 
herd  is  kept  in  the  stables  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  reactors,  these  stables  hav¬ 
ing  been  disinfected.  Among  the  present 
herd  there  are  some  cows  that  give  as 
much  as  128  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  750 
lbs.  a  week  and  22,000  lbs.  in  365  days. 
The  manager  of  this  herd  tells  me  that 
he  believes  this  to  be  the  logical  method 
of  eliminating  tuberculosis  from  the  cat¬ 
tle  of  the  State  and  that  the  high-class 
reacting  cattle  should  be  turned  over  to 
reliable  farmers  or  State  institutions  for 
keeping  under  the  Bang  system. 

M.  B.  D. 


Richer  Milk  Preferred 

Yes,  I  prefer  richer  milk  and  would 
willingly  pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  As  a 
matter  of  practice  I  do  not  buy  any  bot¬ 
tled  milk  at  all  because  of  its  poor  qual¬ 
ity.  I  buy  the  “medium”  cream  instead, 
which  is  not  much  more  than  rich  milk, 
and  use  powdered  whole  milk  for  cooking 
purposes.  As  I  do  not  drink  milk,  and 
have  no  children  to  consider,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  does  very  well.  However,  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  number  of  children 
whose  parents  are  of  the  same  mental 
caliber  as  those  who  would  use  butter 
substitutes,  as  well  as  the  many  whose 
parents  would  not  willingly  cheat  them, 
but  to  whom  “milk  is  milk,”  I  think  the 
standard  should  be  raised.  I  refer  to  the 
tenement  dwellers  particularly,  as  I  have 
been  inspecting  tenements  in  Boston  for 
the  past  13  years,  and  the  more  I  see  of 
them  the  more  foolhardy  our  great  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  “charity”  and  “health”  or¬ 
ganizations  seems.  If  a  small  fraction 
of  the  energy  and  money  wasted  by  such 
organizations  were  applied  to  seeing  that 
every  citizen  had  a  decent  place  to  live 
in,  proper  food  and  employment,  most  of 
said  organizations  would  be  put  out  of 
business.  And  I  strongly  suspect  that  a 
lot  of  them  think  so,  too ! 

Boston,  Mass.  tiieodore  bailey. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  they  do.  Some 
remarkable  things  are  done  in  the  name 
of  “charity.”  A  good  part  of  the  so- 
called  “welfare  work”  is  weakening  the 
self-respect  and  independence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  profit  by  it.  As  one  result  of  a 
full  generation  of  it  we  shall  he  well  on 
the  way  toward  the  organization  of  a 
“rabble”  such  as  was  found  in  the  days 
of  old  Rome. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Treating  the  Navel  Cord  at 
Birth 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  October  9,  1926, 
page  1337,  I  noticed  that  H.  H.  IT., 
when  commenting  on  an  answer  relative 
to  scours  in  new  born  calves,  says:  “The 
navel  treatment  given  by  A.  S.  A.  should 
always  be  used,  as  tcell  as  the  cord  tied 
tiyhtlij  one  inch  from  the  calf's  body, 
just  as  soon  as  possible  after  birth.”  The 
italics  are  mine  and  used  to  emphasize  a 
bit  of  advice  with  which  I  wish  to  take 
exception,  with  all  due  deference  to  your 
correspondent ;  for  I  have  found  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  usually  is  inadvisable  and 
dangerous.  To  understand  why  that  is 
the  case  one  must  know  the  anatomy  of 
the  navel  cord  or  umbilicus,  and  that 
will,  therefore,  first  be  explained-  The 
cord  is  composed  of  two  arteries,  the 
large  umbilical  vein,  the  urinary  duct 
called  the  urachus,  the  remains  of  the 
fetal  intestine  and  the  surrounded  Wliar- 
tonian  gelatin.  In  the  equine  foal  there 
is  also  a  small  mesenteric  artery  and  simi¬ 
lar  vein  conducting  the  blood  circulation 
of  the  intestinal  tract.  The  latter  vessels 
are  absent  in  the  new-born  calf.  The 
umbilical  vein  carries  pure  blood,  oxygen¬ 
ated  in  the  capillary  blood  vessels  of  the 
cotyledons  or  “buttons”  of  the  placental 
membrane  (“afterbirth”)  and  runs  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  liver  of  the  fetus.  There  is 
no  direct  connection  between  the  blood 
circulation  of  the  fetus  and  that  of  the 
dam,  but  the  fetal  blood  takes  up  oxygen 
and  nutrients,  by  a  diffusion  process,  and 
for  them  exchanges  carbonic  dioxid  and 
waste  elements.  The  two  arteries  of  the 
umbilicus  carry  impure  blood  away  from 
the  fetus  to  be  purified  in  the  manner 
just  mentioned.  The  urachus  conducts 
urine  from  the  fetus  to  one  of  its  en¬ 
velopes  in  the  womb  and  when  the  um¬ 
bilicus  is  severed  or  ruptured  at  birth 
usually  contracts  at  once  and  its  upper 
part  then  quickly  develops  into  the  blad¬ 
der.  Sometimes  the  duct  fails  to  close 
and  urine,  in  consequence,  dribbles  or 
runs  from  the  navel  instead  of  following 
its  proper  course. 

Knowing  these  facts  regarding  the 
structures  composing  the  umbilicus  it 
readily  can  be  understood  that  it  offers 
a  splendid  highway,  so  to  speak,  for  nox¬ 
ious  germs  to  travel  from  the  outside  to 
the  interior  of  the  fetus  and  there  set  up 
dangerous  and  even  fatal  derangements. 
Filth  teems  with  germs  of  various  kinds, 
in  that  of  stables  and  yards,  where  live 
stock  long  has  been  kept,  pus-producing 
germs  (streptococci),  tissue  destroying 
germs  (Bacillus  neerophorus) ,  the  dread 
Bacillus  coli  communis  of  the  intestines 
and  other  harmful  '  micro-organisms 
abound  and,  when  taken  into  the  system 
of  the  newborn  animal,  are  likely  to  cause 
grave  disease.  Infection  of  the  navel  is 
“mixed,”  several  varieties  of  germs  gain¬ 
ing  entrance,  and  according  to  the  virul¬ 
ence  of  the  germs  will  be  the  development 
of  the  disease  induced.  Formation  of 
abscesses,  containing  pus,  is  the  most 
common  form  of  infection  and  ends  in 
“joint-ill”  (pyemic  arthritis),  which  may 
be  associated  with  pneumoenteritis,  of 
which  white  scours  or  “calf  cholera”  is  a 
type.  Treatment  of  the  navel  at  birth, 
when  properly  done,  tends  to  prevent  all 
forms  of  infection  and  resultant  disease. 

It  is  best  when  the  umbilical  cord  is 
ruptured  by  the  mare  or  cow  rising  after 
delivery  of  the  calf.  Breaking  of  the 
cord,  done  in  that  way,  causes  the  blood 
vessel  walls  to  retract  and  bleeding  is 
prevented.  When  a  string  is  used  to 
ligate  the  cord,  it  simply  brings  the  walls 
of  the  vessels  together,  so  that  blood  does 
not  flow,  but  it  does  not  cause  natural 
retraction  or  shrinking  back  of  the  tis¬ 
sues.  A  blood  clot  forms  and,  if  allowed 
to  remain  there,  may  decompose  and  cause 
blood-poisoning)  by  infection.  The  string 
also  closes  the  urinary  duct  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  so  that  its  walls  do  not  contract  in 
a  normal  way.  When  the  string  is  re¬ 
moved  it,  therefore,  happens,  in  some 
cases,  that  the  duct  remains  open  and 
urine  consequently  continues  to  flow,  ooze 
or  dribble  away.  If  a  string  is  used,  it 
must  first  be  disinfected  by  immersing 
it  in  a  l-to-1,000  solution  of  bichlorid  of 
mercury,  or  a  5-per-cent  solution  of  car¬ 


bolic  acid  or  coal-tar  disinfectant.  The 
string  should  be  tied  with  a  bow  knot  so 
that  it  may  be  loosened  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  ;  then  it  should  be  removed,  as  soon 
as  it  is  seen  that  bleeding  will  not  ensue. 
The  next  step  should  be  to  squeeze  out 
the  clot  of  blood  and  any  liquid  present, 
and  immediately  saturate  the  stump  of 
the  navel  with  a  2-per-cent  solution  of 
mercurochrome  or  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
It  may  then  be  dusted  with  powdered 
starch  or  finely  slaked  lime.  The  dis¬ 
infectant  and  powder  afterward  should 
be  reapplied,  now  and  then,  if  the  cord 
does  not  quickly  shrivel,  dry  and  drop 
off.  No  raw  spot  should  be  allowed  to 
remain,  without  such  treatment. 

When  the  umbilicus  does  not  break  at 
birth  we  prefer  to  crush  and  remove  it 
by  means  of  a  castrating  emascuiator,  or 
the  cord  may  be  tied  close  to  the  body 
and  an  inch  or  two  away  from  it  and  then 
be  scraped  through,  between  the  ligatures, 
by  means  of  a  leather  blunt,  clean  knife. 
When  that  is  done,  the  walls  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  being  caused  to  retract,  the  ligature 
*  may  be  removed,  almost  immediately,  and 
the  disinfectant  then  applied.  It  is  often 
possible  to  cause  natural  breaking  of  the 
umbilicus  by  making  the  mare  or  cow 
rise,  if  she  stays  down  after  birth  of  the 
foal  or  calf.  That  plan  always  should  be 
tried,  before  tying  or  crushing  off  the 
navel  cord.  When  urination  by  way  of 
the  navel  persists,  special  treatment  will 
be  necessai'y,  in  addition  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  disinfectant  and  drying 
powder.  a.  s.  a. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-Feb.  11. — Winter  short  course. 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  27-Dee.  4.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  2. — Fifth  annual  produc¬ 
tion  poultry  show,  State  College  of  Agri- 
eulture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  3. — Amei'ican  Bornologi¬ 
cal  Society  and  Michigan  State  Hoi’ticul- 
tural  Society,  joint  meeting,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  4. — Annual  County  Farm 
Products  Show,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Dec.  3-4.  —  Norfolk  County  Poultry 
Show,  Norfolk  Co.  Agricultural  School, 
Walpole,  Mass. 

Dec.  7-10. — Horticultural  Week,  Penn¬ 
sylvania^  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Dec.  8-10. — Annual  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Horticultural  Society,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Seci*etary,  H.  H.  Albertson,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 

Dec.  9-12. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary,  Theo.  Hewes,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Jan.  3-Mai‘eli  11,  1927. — Floricultui’al 
Coui*se,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-9.  —  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  New  York  City;  D.  Lin¬ 
coln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-14.  —  New  York  State  Horti- 
cultural  Society,  Rochester  meeting. 

March  21-26.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor- 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  addx*ess  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jxill,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Market 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureaxi  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Nov.  13,  1920. 

Market,  extremely  dull;  beef  steers 
firm ;  compared  with  week  ago,  10  to  15c 
higher ;  ea rly  top,  .$6.85 ;  some  held  con¬ 
siderably  higher ;  bulk,  $8  to  $8.50.  Bulls 
showing  stronger  tendency.  She  stock 
and  all  cutters  about  steady.  Stockei*s 
and  feeders,  slow ;  country  demand  drag- 
gy ;  about  25e  lower  on  all  grades  for 
week ;  closing  places,  however,  showing 
upward  trend ;  yards  show  fair  clear¬ 
ance  of  stale  offei'ings ;  bulk  of  sales, 
$6.50  to  $7.25.  Calves,  steady ;  top  veal- 
ers,  $14.50. 

Hogs,  weak ;  75c  to  $1  lower  for  week ; 
top  westerns,  $14 ;  bulk  desirable  weights, 
$13.50  to  $13.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  13 : 
Cattle,  224  cars;  97  Virginia,  52  St. 
Paul,  27  Chicago,  17  West  Virginia,  9 
Canada,  7  Pennsylvania,  5  Tennessee,  3 
Buffalo,  2  Indiana,  1  St.  Louis,  1  New 
York,  1  Pittsburgh,  1  Maryland,  1  Mis- 
souri ;  containing  6,362  head ;  200  head 
trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  6,562  head,  71 
calves,  1,105  hogs,  14  slieep.  Compared 
with  previous  week,  cattle,  376  cars,  con¬ 
taining  11,157  head,  37  head  trucked  in; 
total  cattle,  11,194  head,  142  calves,  1,- 
064  hogs,  80  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Choice,  $8.65  to  $9.50 ;  good, 


$7.85  to  $8.65 ;  medium,  $7.25  to  $7.85 ; 
common,  $6.25  to  $7.25. 

Bulls. — Choice,  $6.75  to  $7.75 ;  good, 
$6  to  $6.75 ;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $4.75  to  $5.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  $S.25  to  $8.75;  good, 
$7.50  to  $8.25 ;  medium,  $6  to  $7.50 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $5  to  $6. 

Cows. — Choice,  $6  to  $7 ;  good,  $5  to 
$6 ;  medium,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  common,  $4  to 
$4.50;  canners  and  cutters,  $2.75  to  $4. 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers.  —  Choice, 
$8  to  $8.75 ;  good,  $7  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6 
to  $7 ;  common,  $5  to  $6. 

Calves. — Choice,  $12.50  to  $14.50 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $10.50  to  $12.50 ;  common,  $4.50  to 
$10.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$13.25  to  $13.75 ;  mediumweights,  200  to 
250  lbs.,  $13.50  to  $14 ;  lightweights,  160 
to  200  lbs'.,  $13  to  $13.75 ;  rough  stock, 
$10  to  $13. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Wheat,  bu., 
$1.33;  corn,  77c;  hay,*  baled,  Timothy, 
ton,  $18  to  $19 ;  straw,  $10  to  $11. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house). — Bran,  ton,  $34  to  $35;  shorts, 
$35.50  to  $36.50 ;  hominy,  $38  to  $39 ; 
middlings,  $41.50  to  $42.50 ;  linseed, 
$53.50  to  $54.50 ;  gluten,  $39  to  $40 ; 
ground  oats,  $40.50  to  $41.50 ;  cottonseed, 
41  per  cent,  $3S  to  $39 ;  dairy  feed,  16 
per  cent,  $32  to  $33 ;  18  per  cent,  $35  to 
$36  ;  20  per  cent,  $38  to  $39  ;  24  per  cent, 
$42  to  $43 ;  25  per  cent,  $44  to  $45 ;  horse 
feed,  85  per  cent,  $41  to  $42. 


SAVE  EVERY  COW 


For  relieving  tympanites  (hoven)  use  Dr.  Nuesch’s 
TYMPAN,  the  be^t  stomach  tube  (U.  S.  Pat.  Sept.  9, 
192X).  Guaranteed  to  reacli  the  gas  area.  Thousands 
sold  in  many  countries.  Ask  for  illustrated  folder. 
Price  is  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  a  valuable  cow. 
ijCi.t.V  direct  from  the  distributor.  A lfr ed  Pnohe, 
1828  Uroadway,  New  X  ork,  X.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookraead’s  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silver-wood’s  Diana t 

December  192S— 2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rear 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  0IIRT  «"i.  ltd  It.,  Pkil...  p. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenanao  Co.  New  York 

FOR  sale— at  reasonable  price — from  accredited  herd 

Guernsey  Bull  Cali 

6  months,  Slay  Rose  and  Sequel  breeding.  Pedigree 
rich  in  show  and  milk  records.  First  sister  to  freshen 
making  42ibs.  on  2  milkings.  STOREHOUSE  FARM.  Gladstone.  N.  J. 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cowsand  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  Allstock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  Weinviteyour  inspection. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Calves  n‘Z7.u,Tt°m 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  Cows,  Heifers,  Bulls 

Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACCREDITED 
HOLSTEIN  HERD 

23  registered  Holstein  cows  for  sale.  7  now  fresh, 
all  fresh  by  June  1st.  From  high  producing  stock. 
The  entire  herd  must  be  disposed  of  promptly. 

Inquire  of  ROKEBV  DAIRY  FARM 

J.  M.  RISLEY,  Mgr.  Barry  town,  N.  Y. 


rlvfc  ^  41  I  Ml  r  rvegisiereu  notsteill  Hill 
1  Registered  Guernsey  Bui 
2  Saddle  Horses;  1  pair  of  Farm  Horses.  Also 
number  of  nearby  Springers. 

GOBEL  FARMS  ANNANDALE,  N.  , 


PFDRFTQ  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
— rtnnt  IO  gies,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 

Price  list  free.  Booklet,  lO  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


“CLEAN  COWS” 

I  can  furnish  your  wants  in  any  breed.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  animals  I  handle  are  accredited.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  MILES  B.  MARSHALL,  Morrisvllle,  N.  Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO..  Mortonville,  Pa 


Dl  |V  FWAM  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 
w  W  vl/VVO  County.  100  fresh  and 
nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BAEBE,  VERMONT 


SWINE 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S4.25  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $4.50  each.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old, 
$5. 50  each.  "We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  at  present, 
either  purebreds  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  of  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  IX  on  approval.  If  pigs 
are^unsatisfactory  after  keeping  them  a  week,  crate  and 
bill  back  to  me  and  purchase  price  plus  express  charge 
will  be  refunded.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping 
crates  supplied  free.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS, 

Hef.  Tanners  Nat’l  Bank.  Telephone,  Woburn  1415 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

F eeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Y orkshire  or  Y orkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  ?4.25  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or 
Sows,  6  weeks-old,  $5  50  each.  All  orderB  filled  promptly. 
Maine  and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay, 
aecountof  permit.  No  charges  for  snipping  crates.  Guaran¬ 
teed  safe  delivery  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not 
satisfactory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will 
ship  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  SI.  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Selected  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire,  Berk 
shire  and  Chester 
crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  *5.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  N  o  charge  for  crating. 
W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed¬ 
ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 
F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrill  eld,  N.  Y. 


DUROCS 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSH1RES  "VJ5S2SJ57K1- 

FOR  SALE— Boars  ready  for  service ,  50  Spring  pigs, 
100  Fall  pigs.  We  can  furnish  mated  pairs  or  trios; 
immunized  against  hog  cholera.  We  offer  some  excep¬ 
tionally  well-bred  Foremost  Guernsey  bull  calves  for 
dairymen  from  our  federally  accredited  herd.  Price  on 
request.  We  prefer  you  visit  the  farm  and  tee  the  herds. 
EMMADIXE  FAUM,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co,),  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


I  arffp  Rprtchirne  at  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 

Lai  go  UGI  59111105  sows,  all  ages.  HARPENDING,  Dundee.  N.r 


Del-Mar-Va’s  best  herd 

PUREBRED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Breeding  stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

WM.  K.  HILL  -  Bridsjeville,  Delaware 


30  Poland  China  Bred  Gilts 

Farrow  March  and  April,  $60  each.  Order  now.  .Also 
pigs,  Service  Boars.  S'l'AMiEY  SHORT,  Cbeswold,  Del. 


0  1  A  Bigtype.  Reg.  pigs,  $12.75  ea.  Unrelated  prs. 

■  *■  —  *  $25.  Bred  from  Grand  Champ.,  easy  feeding, 
quick  growing  stock.  IshipC.O.D.  R.  Ilill.Seneea  Falls, Ji.Y. 

Registered.  The  pig  with  meat  of  highest 
U II  Lull  I  IlLO  quality.  M0RS1SGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  l’a. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

CLOUIIJLA^D  FARM 


Spring  boars.  Sept,  pigs. 
Big  type  with  quality. 

Kcimett  Square,  Pa. 


10  Chester  White  Boars 

gilts,  bred. _ STANLEY  SHORT,  Cbeswold,  Del. 

Iflft  CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC,  BERKSHIRE  DIPO 

■  W  b  weeks  old.  ss.nn-  8  tr»  in  .  1,1  KIMX 


6  weeks  old,  $5.00;  8  to’lO  weeks'"." Id 
S6.0O.  pu rebred  ami  high-grade  pigs,  $7.00 

OAKS  DAIRY  FAKDA  -  "Wyalusing, 


Pa. 


Fnr  Quia  Pure  bred  Cheater  White  n  ■  />  o 
rur  wale  eight  to  ten  weeks  old.  ■  l\2ld 

HOTEL  DENNIS  F A  11)1  .  Linwood,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


FOX  HOUND  PUPS  $10  ‘sr 


ARNOLD  ROTHVOSS  Ancram  L’d  Mines,  N.  Y. 


German  Shepherd  Puppies 

I  have  four  unusually  flue  puppies  for  sale,  Sdogs  1 
bitch,  whelped  August  12th.  A  rare  opportunity.  Pedi¬ 
gree  on  request.  STONEHOUSE  FARM,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


r- v  -  -  -  - —  —  x-  — —  —  wuu  1U  l/OIIIg  011  V 

kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l'a_ 

A IR  pn  A I  The  all-around  dog,  all  ages.  Will  Ship 
HinCUHLCO  C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  .N.  Y. 

Female  Boston  T errier lerlJci!^nrLmfk 

WILFKID  WHEELER  .  Hatohville,  Mass. 


female,  $5. 


OliUCh.  lUttlU,  9|  U; 

A.  VAN  DYKE,  Canajohario,  N.  Y. 


Scotch  Shepherd  Pups 

F.  A.  SWEET 


3  to  8  Months’  old. 

Males.  $5;  Females,$2 
Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


GOATS- 

S.  J.  SHARPLES 


Bucks  sold.  Have  some  good 
Toggenburg  Does  ready  to  breed. 

•  *  Center  Square,  Pa. 


Ruck. 


WHITE  FARMS 


CAIRO,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Purebred  Registered  WHITE  NUBIAN  BUCK,  20  Mos, 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Lewis  Briggs,  Va. 


SHEEP 


100-CH0ICE  MARINO  EWES  100 

FOR  SALE 

One  to  three  years’  old.  bred  to  registered 
Dorset  rams  for  early  spring  lambing 

WINTEIITHUIt  FARMS  Winterthur,  Del. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

and  a  few  young  ewes  from  imported  stock. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Pelerboro,  N.  H. 


Registered  SHROPSHIRE  RAM,  18  months,  “Iroquois 
Nails”  No.  2901.  Sire,  Glimmer  glen  Farms  No.  1453. 
Dam,  Iroquois  No.  2329.  L.  GRANT  FORBES.  Manhasset.  L.  I. 


SHROPSBIRESSr;'1"?, 

Andrew  J.  Cochrane 


rams  and  ram  lambs 

bred  to  best  of  sires. 

Kipley,  N.  Y. 


Hampshire  Rams 6  Ewes  A1IaKesati'e^sonable 


Stud  ram.  CHAS.  E.  IUSLETT 


prices.  “Bonny  Leas” 
Hail,  ,Y.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  Lambs,  ^Ewe  Lambs. 

C.  P.  &  HI.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rafns-sKVENSqT„sof  BwdL;vnpl 

Registered  Dam  I  ,-L.  by  imported  ram.  Ewesall  ages. 
Shropshire  LdlliUo  Leroy  0.  Rower,  Emllowville,  JU.  f. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Anxious  Times. — Here  the  Parson  is 
all  alone  in  the  house,  and  it  certainly 
seems  strange.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  at  Washington  today  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Country  Life  Association  and  Mrs. 
Parson  had  planned  to  go  with  him.  But 
how  little  Ave  can  tell  what  a  day  will 
bring  forth  !  At  Hallowe’en  time  Sister 
went  to  a  couple  of  parties  and  then  Sun¬ 
day  and  Monday  she  seemed  to  have  quite 
a  bad  attack  of  indigestion  and  was  in 
bed.  Mrs.  Parson  fixed  her  up  and  Tues¬ 
day  she  was  about  the  house  and  seemed 
real  chipper.  Tuesday  night  pains  came 
on  again  which  Mrs.  Parson  thought  was 
strange,  as  she  had  eaten  very  sparingly 
and  of  nothing  that  ought  to  hurt  her  at 
all.  It  seemed  to  be  steady  pain  right  in 
the  stomach,  but  at  last,  about  midnight, 
a  mustard  plaster  was  put  on  which  soon 
relieved  her  and  she  went  to  sleep.  The 
next  day,  Wednesday,  she  was  easy  but 
still  in  bed  and  seemed  quite  dull- — just 
seemed  to  lie  there  but  we  thought  it  was 
due  to  being  awake  so  much  the  night 
before.  The  Parson  went  off  in  the  after¬ 
noon  to  make  some  calls  and  was  going 
to  stay  to  supper  down  at  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  church. 

To  the  Hospital. — Just  about  as  he 
was  to  be  seated  at  this  supper,  a  phone 
message  was  brought  in  for  him  to  come 
straight  to  the  hospital  where  Sister  had 
been  taken  for  appendicitis.  It  seemed 
that  about  five  o'clock  very  bad  pains 
came  on  and  her  fever  jumped  up  to  103 
and  Mrs.  Parson  had  the  doctor  come 
right  out  who  was  pretty  sure  what  the 
trouble  Avas.  While  it  seemed  to  several 
doctors  to  be  like  appendicitis,  yet  there 
AA'ere  symptoms  that  were  not  like  it,  and 
it  was  hard  for  the  doctor  to  tell.  The 
only  thing  to  do  seemed  to  be  to  operate 
and  see  what  was  the  trouble  anyway. 
She  Avas  in  terrible  pain  and  growing 
worse.  So  they  rolled  her  off  to  the  op¬ 
erating  room,  while  the  Parson  and  Mrs. 
Parson  AAraited  on  a  settee  in  the  hall¬ 
way.  Oh,  Avliat  anxious  times  all  fathers 
and  mothers  pass  through !  After  about 
an  hour  they  brought  her  down  again, 
still  under  the  ether.  How  can  one  ever 
forget  how  she  looked.  Then  the  doctors 
came  down — three  of  them. 

The  Trouble — It  seemed  the  appendix 
had  broken — been  broken  for  some  time 
and  the  poor  thing  was  in  terrible  shape 
inside.  You  see  that  mustard  poultice 
Avas  the  very  worst  thing  that  could  have 
been  put  on  as  it  brought  it  to  a  head 
and  burst  it  and  that  must  have  been 
Avhen  the  pain  eased  up.  If  that  Avas  the 
case  it  had  been  broken  some  15  hours 
and  the  dread  peritonitis  had  set  in.  That 
made  the  fever  jump  up  so.  But  Avhat 
caused  the  pain  is  a  mystery  for  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  they  never  knew  of  such  pain 
after  the  appendix  had  broken.  What  if 
there  had  been  no  pain  and  we  might  not 
have  called  the  doctor  till  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  which  would  certainly  have  been  too 
late?  As  it  was  when  the  doctors  told  us 
about  the  operation  they  seemed  to  give 
us  no  hope  at  all.  We  got  a  night  nurse 
and  went  home  and  just  lay  there  won¬ 
dering  what  minute  the  phone  would  ring. 
But  the  night  Avore  aAvay,  the  longest  we 
e\’er  passed,  and  the  phone  didn  t  ring. 
“After  the  fourth  day,”  they  said,  “we 
can  rest  easier.” 

The  Treatment. — It  is  interesting  to 
see  how  that  after  having  people  spend 
money  on  antiplilogistine  they  haAre  now 
gone  back  to  the  old  flaxseed  poultice. 
They  put  these  great  hot  poultices  on 
Sister  and  then  an  electric  heater  on 
top  to  keep  it  warm,  changing  once  in 
four  hours.  These  seem  to  draw  out  the 
terrible  pus  and  poison  and  keep  from 
spreading.  The  night  nurse  would  stick 
by  all  night,  and  Mrs.  Parson  goes  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  stays  till  the 
nurse  came  on  again  at  night.  As 
the  Parson  writes  it  is  eight  days  since 
she  went  in  for  the  operation  and  she  is 
uoav  getting  along  fine.  Yesterday  for 
the  first  time  she  was  able  and  strong 
enough  to  open  a  letter.  So  one  sees 
Iioav  AATeak  and  sick  she  has  been.  But 
youth  is  on  her  side — she  is  14  iioav — and 
let  us  hope  she  comes  on  faster  than  Ave 
can  dare  to  hope.  She  does  not  have  to 
be  propped  up  so  much  now  to  make  the 
wound  drain  Avell,  and  this  is  such  a  re¬ 
lief  to  her.  She  even  can  stay  a  few 
minutes  on  one  side. 

Our  Friends. — And  we  never  know 
Iioav  many  friends  Ave  have  till  Ave  are  in 
trouble.  Ei'eryone  has  done  so  much  for 
us.  So  many  have  offered  to  help  and 
have  sent  good  things  for  the  Parson  and 
the  boys  to  eat.  Such  a  display  of  floAvers 
as  came  into  the  hospital,  the  Parson 
never  saiv.  And  they  are  still  coming. 
Sometimes  Ave  get  the  idea  that  one  has 
to  be  rich  to  have  flowers  and  friends 
and  all  such  things,  but  it  is  not  true.  So 
many  telephone  calls  that  the  kindly  in¬ 
terest  of  people  quite  overAvlielmed  us. 

Elected  Representative.  —  ^Some- 
tliing  liappend  on  election  day,  Nov.  2, 
that  could  not  help  pleasing  the  Parson 
and  shoAving  that  he  seemed  to  have  many 
a  friend.  He  was  urged  very  strongly  to 
run  for  mayor  for  the  “greater  city”  as 
Ave  call  it — the  whole  toivn  now  goes  in 
as  “city.”  But  he  -could  not  possibly  con¬ 
sent  to  this;  it  would  take  so  much  time 
from  his  church  and  mission  work.  But 


at  last  he  consented  to  run  for  Legisla¬ 
ture.  He  was  put  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  although  the  city  and  toAvn 
went  300  Republican  for  governor,  the 
Parson  carried  it  by  almost  300  aboAre  the 
highest  Republican.  He  Avaged  a  rather 
vigorous  campaign,  speaking  on  the 
streets  and  at  the  factories  and  in  the 
town  hall.  A  young  Jewish  lawyer  ran 
with  him  and  campaigned  Avith  him  and 
made  also  a  Avonderful  run,  being  elected 
by  over  200  votes  ahead  of  his  nearest 
competitor.  Of  the  tAVO  men  avIio  ran 
against  us,  one  Avas  president  of  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce.  We  ran  on  a  plat¬ 
form  which  called  for  the  people  to  run 
the  city  themselves  and  not  let  it  be  run 
by  a  feiAr  bosses  bein' nd  the  scenes  or  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  Electric  Issue. — Another  issue 
the  young  lawyer  and  the  Parson  made 
much  of  Avas  that  of  electricity  among 
the  farmers.  Who  is  going  to  control  the 
water  poAA-er  and  the  electricity  of  NeAV 
England?  Will  it  be  conserved  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  rate  for  the  people  and  especially 
for  the  farmers?  The  Parson  belieAres 
that  as  soon  as  the  preservation  of  the 
rural  schools  is  assured  this  is  the  great 
issue  for  the  farmers  to  unite  upon  and 
agitate  without  ceasing.  Only  one  out 
of  25  of  the  farmers  have  electricity  in 
their  homes.  But  in  Pennsylvania  the 


water  off  tivice  he  had  it  so  fresh  he  did 
not  know  but  that  he  Avould  have  to  salt 
it  over  again.  HoAvever,  it  made  a  Avon¬ 
derful  boiled  dish  and  the  Parson  is 
counting  on  another  if  we  ever  get  the 
mess  of  beans  eaten  up  that  the  Parson 
put  to  soak  night  before  last.  Whoever 
lcneAV  that  beans  Avould  become  so  high- 
hatted  and  swell  up  to  such  unexpected 
proportions?  The  big  dish  pan  was  al¬ 
most  running  over  when  the  Parson  came 
down  in  the  morning. 

Modern  Travel. — Sometimes  the  Par¬ 
son  thinks  that  modern  travel  isn't  all 
that  it  is  cracked  up  to  be.  The  other 
day  he  Avas  booked  to  speak  way  over  in 
the  other  end  of  the  State.  He  Avas  de¬ 
layed  in  getting  off  as  soon  as  he  planned 
and  so  had  to  hurry  to  get  in  town  and 
catch  a  certain  train.  A  woman  backed 
out  from  an  alley  and  the  Parson 
thought  he  could  run  betAveen  her  and  the 
curb  before  she  started  ahead.  lie  got 
through  the  opening  all  right  but  took  off 
two  hub  caps  from  that  neAV  Ford  and 
bent  her  front  mudguard  quite  badly. 
However  hers  was  a  Ford,  too,  so  he 
jumped  out  and  bent  the  mud  guard  right 
up  again  and  she  seemed  Avell  pleased 
with  its  looks.  Then  he  dashed  on  to 
find  the  train  had  gone.  So  he  Avent 
back  home  and  phoned  the  man  he  could¬ 
n't  come,  having  lost  the  train.  The 
man,  however,  would  not  take  no  for  an 
answer.  .  The  people  were  all  planning 
on  his  coming  so  he  looked  up  a  later 
train  to  be  reached  by  a  ten-mile  trolley 
ride.  This  trolley  used  to  always  connect 
with  this  train — has  for  years.  But  the 
foresight  of  the  officials  has  uoav  fixed 
the  schedule  so  that  it  is  not  due  to  get 
there  till  just  after  the  train  is  due  to 


A  Restful  Spot  on  a  Virginia  Farm 


matter  has  been  so  pushed  that  nearly  one 
in  seven  of  the  farmers  have  electricity ; 
17,406  farm  homes  in  this  State  were 
fitted  with  high  power  electricity  last 
year.  This  does  not  refer,  of  course,  .to 
home  plants.  The  movement  away  from 
the  farms  is  larely  a  woman’s  movement 
and  it  is  electricity  that  Avill  keep  the 
women  on  the  farm  and  be  her  handmaid 
to  do  the  heavy  work  for  her — the  wash¬ 
ing  and  the  cleaning,  and  the  ironing  and, 
above  all,  the  dishwashing.  The  Par¬ 
son  quite  likely  Avill  have  some  interesting 
experiences  in  the  Legislature  at  Hart¬ 
ford  and  will  try  to  tell  liis  R.  N.-Y. 
friends  about  them.  The  sessions  do  not 
begin,  lioAvever,  till  the  first  week  in 
January. 

The  Parson  as  Cook.  —  While  Mrs. 
Parson  has  been  away  all  day  every  day 
for  a  Aveek  the  Parson  has  been  taking 
a  whack  at  the  housework.  The  other 
day  he  started  out  to  get  breakfast  and 
there  being  no  cereal  in  sight  that  parti¬ 
cular  day,  he  decided  a  hash  Avould  be 
quite  in  order.  He  takes  it  that  a  hash 
is  that  in  which  you  grind  up  everything 
you  can  find  lying  around  loose  on  the 
pantry  shelves.  Here  was  a  bit  of  meat 
that  Avas  left  from  a  meaty  soup  bone — 
so  that  Avent  in.  Here  Avere  a  couple  of 
sandAviclies  that  “Ta”  brought  back  from 
school,  so  those  Avent  into  the  meat  chop¬ 
per.  Potatoes,  of  course.  Then  he  spied 
a  bowl  of  cold  beets.  “These  Avill  add 
both  taste  and  color,”  said  he  to  himself. 
So  in  they  Avent.  There  seemed  to  be 
considerable  juice  in  the  boAvl.  “More 
extract  of  beet  the  better,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  and  that  went  in.  Now  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  took  one  look  at  that  hash  and 
seemed  suspicious ;  she  took  one  taste 
and  the  joke  was  out — they  were  pickled 
beets  standing  in  vinegar. 

A  Boiled  Dish. — Then  the  Parson  got 
up  a  boiled  dish  that  lasted  the  Avliole 
family  from  tivo  to  three  days.  He  put 
doAvn  some  corned  beef  last  Fall  from 
two  quarters  of  beef  that  he  bought. 
Father  used  to  say  so  many  times  that 
“salt  Avill  keep  meat,”  that  he  dumped  in 
all  the  loose  salt  he  could  find  on  the 
place.  An  attempt  to  eat  a  piece  some 
time  ago  brought  forth  groans  and  moans 
from  the  whole  family.  It  was  so  salty. 
But  the  Parson  read  somewhere  —  he 
thinks  in  The  R.  N.-Y. — that  you  could 
freshen  salt  meat  wonderfully  by  soakin 


be  gone.  Then,  too,  the  trolley  car  Avas 
delayed  on  a  sivitch  Avaiting  for  another 
car  to  pass.  But  the  Parson  has  found 
that  Avhen  headed  for  the  heart  of  a  toAvn 
this  Avay  you  stand  a  good  chance  of 
getting  an  auto  ride  in.  So  he  got  off 
the  trolley  and  waited  a  minute. 

A  Woman  to  the  Rescue.  —  Pretty 
quick  along  came  a  woman  in  a  Ford 
runabout.  By  this  time  the  train  was 
due  to  leaAre  and  a  full  mile  to  the  station. 
The  woman  seemed  surprised  to  haA^e  the 
Parson  frantically  open  the  door  and  be¬ 
seech  her  for  a  ride  doAvn  town  to  catch 
a  train.  She  had  a  huge  lamp  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  back  of 
the  seat.  “But  the  lamp,”  she  gasped. 
“Never  mind  the  lamp,”  cried  the  Parson, 
“I  must  catch  the  train.”  She  pulled  the 
lamp  closer  to  her  which  the  Parson 
took  for  an  invitation  to  enter  and  aAvay 
she  sped  at  an  alarming  pace,  more  like¬ 
ly  to  get  rid  of  an  unknown  stranger 
than  to  catch  a  train.  Having  changed  cars 
five  times  the  Parson’s  nostrils  at  last 
greeted  the  odor  of  the  banquet  coffee. 
HoAvever  the  last  change  came  perilously 
near  being  his  undoing.  The  conductor 
called  the  next  stop  which  was  the  one 
next  before  where  the  Parson  Avas  going 
to  change.  The  train  stopped  and  waited 
and  waited  but  the  Parson  stayed  on, 
naturally.  However  seeing  a  spur  track 
he  ventured  to  ask  if  this  were  “the 
junction.”  “Why,  of  course  it  Avas”  and 
lie  got  out  of  that  train  in  some  hurry. 
What  unseen  Providence  held  that  train 
there  so  long  Avaiting  for  the  Parson  to 
get  off,  he  Avill  never  know,  but  he  does 
know  that  if  the  train  had  gone  on  as  it 
should  Avithout  such  a  long  stop  it  would 
haAre  been  one  of  those  calamities  that 
he  shudders  to  contemplate. 

Randolph,  Vermont. — Just  this  min¬ 
ute  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  arrived  and  the 
Parson  notices  the  article  about  potatoes 
in  Randolph,  Vt.  This,  as  the  readers 
know,  is  his  old  home  toAvn.  If  Sister 
continues  to  improve  he  may  get  up  there 
next  week  and  speak  at  a  banquet  in 
Rochester,  where  he  taught  school  nearly 
40  years  ago.  Of  course  he  Avill  run 
over  home  for  a  day  or  so.  He  cannot 
be  aAvay  long.  He  Avill  enquire  further 
about  this  man  and  his  potatoes.  But 
the  prosperity  of  the  Avhole  toAvn  has  cer¬ 
tainly  changed  wonderfully  due  to  seed 
potatoes.  If  only  the  thing  Avon’t  be 


it  in  milk.  So  the  Parson  boldly  ap-  overdone.  When  someone  does  make  a 
proaehed  the  salt  meat  crock  and  extract-  dollar,  then  so  many  rush  into  it.  It  Avas 
ed  a  huge  chunk  and  soaked  it  over  night  a  most  encouraging  thing  that  the  farm- 
milk.  Then  by  pouring  the  boiling  ers  all  over  the  country  took  the  advice 


in 


of  the  farm  papers  and  Farm  Bureaus 
and  did  not  increase  their  acreage.  That 
is  why  everyone  has  done  well  on  pota¬ 
toes  this  year.  The  demand  for  them 
here  at  $2  has  been  unusual  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  cleaned  right  out  and  still  have 
phones  for  more.  They  have  settled  down 
to  plant  just  about  so  many  every  year 
and  seemed  to  have  hit  the  number  that 
Avill  be  easily  absorbed  and  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  and  profit. 

That  Pond  Again. — As  the  Parson 
has  so  many  times  said,  a  pond  is  a 
source  of  continual  joy  and  interest  but 
it  may  also  be  a  cause  of  some  trouble 
and  more  work.  The  muskrats  are  the 
chief  offenders  and  just  iioav  we  have  had 
to  dig  a  narroAV  trench  about  30  ft.  long 
right  through  the  middle  of  the  dirt  bank 
and  fill  it  up  Avith  concrete,  putting  in  a 
great  many  stones  so  as  to  lessen  the  ex¬ 
pense.  This  ought  to  stop  both  water 
on  one  side  and  muskrats  on  the  other 
side.  The  neighbors  who  use  the  pond 
for  ice  helped  about  the  work  and  Ave  got 
a  gasoline  mixer.  This  latter  certainly 
beats  a  hand  hoe  to  death.  The  Parson 
supposes  that  the  ministers  really  ought 
to  be  mixers  more  of  the  gasoline  type, 
then  the  churches  would  be  full. 

Thanksgiving.  —  It  will  be  Thanks¬ 
giving  when  this  letter  arrives  to  the 
many  readers.  Sister  will  not  be  home 
with  us  but  if  she  is  only  spared  Iioav 
thankful  Ave  shall  be.  As  Beecher  used 
to  say,  “Christmas  is  children’s  day ; 
Easter  is  young  folks  day,  Thanksgiving 
is  old  folks  day.”  The  men  folks  will 
reminisce  as  they  wander  over  the  farm 
and  the  women  folks  will  SAvap  recipes 
over  the  broAvning  goose,  for  mighty  few 
turkeys  grace  a  farmer’s  table,  in  this 
State  anyAvay.  It  isn’t  the  amount  on 
the  table  but  the  variety — the  samples  of 
all  the  good  things  that  God  has  given  us. 
May  Ave  all  think  of  that  AAdth  grateful 
heart  and  giving  hand. 


Why  Not  a  Farm  Park? 

If  the  average  farmer  only  knew  the 
pleasure  and  joy  to  be  derived  from  a 
private  park  of  an  acre  or  tAvo  some¬ 
where  near  his  home  in  a  shady  nook, 
farm  parks  Avould  be  as  numerous  as  the 
automobile.  S.  Mishalany,  a  farmer  of 
Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  has  just  such  a 
park  in  the  making.  The  beautiful  Avliitc 
benches  and  table  shown  in  photograph 
are  of  Mr.  Mishalany’s  designing  and 
making.  They  are  made  of  white  sand 
and  cement,  both  legs  and  slab  being- 
cast  into  one  solid  piece.  Legs  are  made 
tAvo  feet  longer  than  necessary,  after 
which  they  are  sunk  tAATo  feet  beneath 
ground  to  prevent  overturning.  Making 
forms  for  such  beautiful  Avork  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult,  filling  them  Avitli  cement  is  more 
simple  still.  Such  a  farm  park,  not  at 
all  costly  to  have,  must  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated,  particularly  on  a  hot  day. 


The  Old  Charcoal  Industry 

On  page  1425  is  an  article  “The  Old 
Charcoal  Burning  Industry.”  Anyone 
reading  it  Avould  infer  that  the  only  use 
made  of  the  charcoal  Avas  in  the  iron  in¬ 
dustry.  Maybe  it  Avas  in  the  Hudson 
Valley,  but  the  burning  of  charcoal  was 
also  an  industry  of  the  Ramapo  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  was  npt  all  used  for  smelting- 
iron.  At  Spring  Valley  a  man  named 
Smith  had  a  charcoal  grinding  mill ;  he 
was  locally  known  as  Charcoal  Smith. 
His  mill  AAras  just  beloAv  the  village,  and 
he  lived  in  a  large  sandstone  house.  The 
ground  charcoal  Avas  sent  to  NeAV  York 
in  barrels,  and  I  understand  Avas  used 
by  sugar  refineries.  I  can  Avell  remem¬ 
ber  the  large  lines  of  Avagons  going  by 
our  home  in  the  early  sixties,  and  Ave 
children  Avere  afraid  of  the  charcoal  men. 
No  doubt  some  of  Mr.  Smith’s  descend¬ 
ants  are  alhre.  His  son  avus  principal  of 
the  Spring  Valley  high  school  in  the 
early  seventies.  w.  h.  s. 

Fremont  Center,  N.  Y. 


The  Home  Dressmaker 

(Continued  from  Page  1517) 
population  makes  some  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  knitted  Avoolen  goods  from  the  fleeces 
of  the  hardy  sheep  that  are  their  chief, 
if  not  their  only,  live  stock. 

Calfskin  trimmings  are  used  on  misses’ 
dresses  of  avooI  jersey  or  crepella,  and  on 
coats.  This  is  the  baby  calfskin  Avith  the 
hair  on,  either  solid  fawn  or  mottled 
fawn  and  white.  Calfskin  belts  are  often 
used,  also  cuffs  and  revers  on  dresses,  and 
Ave  see  some  coats  having  calfskin  cuffs 
and  collars. 

Narrow  leather  belts,  to  wear  Avith 
sports  dresses,  are  shown  in  dyed  shark 
and  snake  skin,  lizard,  baby  calf  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors,  suede  and  patent  leather. 
Some  have  very  unusual  buckles ;  one 
style  Ave  noted  was  fastened  Avith  a  quaint 
wooden  pin. 

Among  neiv  Avoolen  dress  goods  Ave 
noted  kashmir  burma,  very  light  and  soft, 
$3.95  a  yard ;  cameline,  $2.95 ;  twillusta, 
$3.45.  These  materials  are  all  54  in. 
Avide,  so  they  cut  to  good  advantage. 


Teacher  :  “Where  is  the  emu  found, 
Bobby?”  Bobby:  “Mostly  in  crossAvord 
puzzles,  Miss.” — Philadelphia  Record. 
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Are  you  losing  money 

that  thousands  of  dairymen  make? 


THERE’S  a  big  extra  profit  that  you  are  either  missing 
or  making  every  day  in  the  week.  A  profit  that  often 
means  the  difference  between  debit  and  credit  on  a  cow’s 
page  in  the  dairy  ledger. 

You  may  be  giving  your  cows  the  finest  feed,  the 
best  of  care — they  may  be  the  very  highest  bred  types 
— but  unless  they  are  kept  at  the  height  of  milking  trim 
they  will  not  give  the  maximum  amount  of  milk  they 
are  capable  of  producing. 

What  makes  a  good  milker? 

Heavy  milk  production  depends  upon  four  all-important 
factors:  Health.  Appetite.  Digestion.  And  proper 

elimination. 

No  matter  how  expensive  the  feed  you  give  your  cows, 
it  will  not,  by  itself,  take  care  of  these  vital  factors.  No! 
Something  must  be  provided  to  supplement  the  feed. 
To  whet  the  appetite,  to  promote  digestion,  to  regulate 
the  bowels,  to  tone  up  the  system.  Only  then  can  a  cow 
get  the  most  good  from  her  feed.  Only  then  will  she 
keep  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Only  then  will  she  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  milk  she  is  capable  of.. 

Dr,  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  puts — and 
keeps — cows  in  milking  trim 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  will  take  care  of  every 
one  of  thfese  important  factors.  It  contains  nux  vomica, 
the  greatest  of  nerve  tonics.  It  contains  diuretics  for 
the  kidneys.  It  provides  laxatives  for  the  bowels — 
and  proper  elimination  is  absolutely  essential  to  heavy 
milk  production.  It  contains  tonics  to  increase  appetite 
— for  the  more  feed  a  cow  eats  the  more  milk  she  will 
give,  provided  she  digests  the  feed  properly.  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  takes  care  of  digestion.  Pro¬ 
motes  thorough,  natural  assimilation. 

The  mineral  content  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  is  especially  valuable  to  cows.  It  contains  calcium 
carbonate,  which  is  an  important  constituent  of  milk 
and  should  be  furnished  irj  generous  quantities  to  cows. 
It  contains  calcium  phosphate  to  build  bone  structure.  It 
embodies  potassium  iodide,  which  has  a  wonderful  effect 
on  development  in  every  organ  of  the  animal  body 
through  its  action  on  the  glands.  Potassium  iodide  vitally 
affects  the  offspring,  making  for  a  stronger  foetus  and 
consequently  a  stronger  calf. 

No  garget,  no  retained  afterbirth,  quick  freshing, 


vigorous,  productive  health  —  that’s  what  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  means  to  the  dairy  herd.  And 
that  means  more  milk  from  every  cow!  More  profit 
for  you! 

Actual  tests  prove  that  it  pays  to  use 
Dr,  Hess  Improved  Stock  T onic 

Thousands  of  dairymen  all  over  the  country  are  getting 
extra  profits  from  their  herds  with  Dr.  Hess  Improved 
Stock  Tonic.  Daily  profits  in  increased  milk  production 
they  would  never  get  otherwise. 

In  a  recent  verified  test  conducted  among  a  high-grade 
dairy  herd,  cows  given  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 
showed  an  increase  of  more  than  9  gallons  per-month- 
per-cow  over  a  like  period  of  time  when  they  were  not 
given  it.  And  with  the  same  feed,  same  care  and  same 
attention  during  both  periods.  Not  only  a  9-gallon  in¬ 
crease  to  the  cow,  but  a  gain  in  butter-fat  content  of  .4 
per  cent.  These  are  results  that  every  dairyman  will 
appreciate.  Just  remember!  What  Dr.  Hess  Improved 
Stock  Tonic  can  do  for  a  high-grade,  well-cared-for  dairy 
herd — it  will  more  than  do  with  a  herd  not  in  such  good 
condition  to  start  with ! 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  produces  a  real  cash 
profit — an  extra  profit — that  no  dairyman  can  afford  to 
lose.  This  is  not  a  guess  on  our  part.  It  is  a  proved  fact. 
Just  two  gallons  of  milk  will  pay  for  all  the  tonic  a  cow; 
needs  for  30  days.  The  resulting  gain  in  milk  production, 
and  health  will  pay  this  many  times  over., 

T ry  it  on  the  strongest  guarantee  it  is 
possible  to  make 

Get  a  supply  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  from, 
your  dealer.  Get  25  pounds  for  every  5  cows.  Give 
it  to  all  of  your  cows  for  30  days.  Compare  the 
quantity  of  milk  you  get  with  and  without  the  Stock 
Tonic.  You  are  the  sole  judge.  If  you  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  has  more 
than  paid  for  itself,  has  shown  you  a  real  clean-cash 
profit  —  take  the  empty  container  back  to  your  dealer 
and  get  your  money.  He  will  gladly  refund  it  on  your 
say-so,  for  he  knows  we  will  reimburse  him  without  a 
question. 

Nothing  but  the  finest  product  of  its  kind  could  be  sold 
on  a  guarantee  like  this.  No  product  that  did  not  produce 
real,  concrete  results  could  stand  the  test! 


Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 
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It’s  Perfectly 

Natural 

to 

Feed  as  Much 
Farm  Grown 
Feed  as  Possible 

Bu t  W hen  Linseed  Meal 
Pays  as  High  as  100% 


HOW  TO  SPEED 
FARM  STOCK 
TO  MARKET 


and  in  addition  brings  that 
condition  and  bloom  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  high  production  and 
quick  gain  —  then  that’s 
different. 

It  becomes  just  a  matter  of 
putting  in  one  dollar  and  draw¬ 
ing  out  two.  And  that’s  no 
exaggeration — we  leave  it  to 
successful  feeders  and  market¬ 
ing  specialists  who  tell  their 
experience  in  the  books  shown 
herewith. 

If  you’ve  an  “eye  for  business'’ 
by  all  means  get  these  books. 
Just  write  our  Dept,  J-ll  for 
them. 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

1128  Union  Trust  Building 


VWSEED 

ou- 


FEED 


PAYS  AS  HIGH  AS  100%  PROFIT 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“Saved  $22. OS,”  says  I.  F.  Fisher,  New 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  You,  too,  can  save. 
I  We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
1  of  Farm, Poultry, Lawn  Fence,  Posts,  Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  B  ESW  EEPEK 1  M 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  9S3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Two  Standards  of  Perfection! 


Get  the  BEST  in  Silos ! 

If  you  want  a  wood  silo- the  INDIANA  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  wood  silo  ever  made.  If  your 
farm  layout  calls  for  a  tile  silo— get  the  HOOSIER, 
the  leader  in  its  field.  Both  of  these  silos  are 
now  built  and  sold  by  the  same  company.  An 
INDIANA  or  a  HOOSIER  will  give  you  years  of 
wonderful,  money-making  service.  See  our  nearest 
dealer  or  write  us  for  prices  telling  size  silo  inter¬ 
ested  in.  Special  discount  for  early  orders.  Fine 
territory  open  for  salesmen.  Address  Dept.  N-8, 
Albany,  Indiana. 


Keeping  One  Cow 


There  are  two  in  our  family,  and  we 
are  particularly  fond  of  good  butter, 
sweet  cream,  fresh  milk,  pot  or  cottage 
cheese,  also  mild  pressed  cheese.  Can  we 
without  violating  all  sense  of  economy 
own  and  keep  a  dairy  cow?  Our  home 
is  situated  on  one  acre  of  ground  in  the 
suburbs,  with  plenty  of  vacant  lots  ad¬ 
joining  which  could  be  used  for  pastur¬ 
ing  said  cow.  Our  possibilities  for  rais¬ 
ing  cow  feed  other  than  cornstalks  would 
practically  be  nil,  hay  being  only  in  the 
form  of  dried  lawn  clippings.  Are  sweet 
corn  stalks  as  practical  for  feeding  as  the 
flint  varieties?  Green  refuse  from  a 
garden  containing  12,600  sq.  ft.  would 
add  to  the  cow’s  food. 

What,  with  the  above  data,  would  be 
the  probable  cost  of  feeding  a  cow  of  or¬ 
dinary  production,  (say  eight  to  ten 
quarts  per  day)  for  a  month?  Is  it 
feasible  for  a  person  of  average  brains 
to  attempt  to  care  for  and  milk  a  cow 
with  no  previous  experience?  Had 
thought  of  a  grade  Guernsey  as  the 
probable  choice  of  selection  for  this  ani¬ 
mal.  Is  this  logical?  Where  may  one 
obtain  plans  for  the  proper  housing  of  a 
single  cow?  Would  the  manure  from  one 
cow  and  one  dozen  hens  be  ample  to  fer¬ 
tilize  one  acre  of  ground?  Can  one  ex¬ 
pect  to  produce  satisfactory  butter  and 
cheese  from  available  government  bulle¬ 
tins?  w.  E.  H. 

Hamden,  Conn. 

Your  questions  are  entirely  sensible, 
though  they  will  provoke  smiles  from 
those  to  whom  the  way  of  a  city  man 
with  a  cow  affords  occasion  for  mirth. 
There  are,  however,  other  considerations 
than  cost  which  will  confront  a  subur¬ 
banite  when  he  allows  his  fancy  lightly  to 
turn  to  sweet  milk,  yellow  butter,  rich 
cream  and  cottage  cheese,  and  very  like¬ 
ly  some  of  these  have  not  occurred  to 
you.  Government  bulletins  are  likely  to 
lack  the  detail  that  the  novice  in  dairy 
management  needs,  but  your  State  agri¬ 
cultural  college  at  New  Haven  or  at 
Storrs  may  be  able  to  send  you  publica¬ 
tions  upon  the  care  of  milk  and  its  prod- 
pets  that  will  be  of  value  to  you.  The 
help  of  some  good  neighbor  who  is,  or  has 
been,  a  butter-maker  will  do  more  for 
you  than  bulletins  can  at  present  and  you 
will  probably  do  well  to  forego  the  idea 
of  making  cheese  from  one  cow  if  you 
have  any  other  serious  vocation  in  life. 

It  should  be  quite  practicable  to  keep 
a  family  cow  in  the  outskirts  of  any 
town  of  6,000  in  New  England,  though 
the  home  acre  will  not  furnish  her  sup¬ 
port.  What  sweet  corn  stalks  and  other 
eatable  refuse  a  large  garden  will  supply 
will  make  many  a  Summer  lunch,  but 
you  will  need  a  building  in  which  you 
can  store  a  load  or  two  of  hay  and  in 
which  the  cow  can  be  made  comfortable 
in  the  Winter.  The  style  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  of  little  consequence  if  the  stable 
is  warm,  well-ventilated  and  light ;  any 
building  of  sufficient  size  upon  the  place 
can  probably  be  adapted  to  your  purpose. 

As  to  a  suitable  breed,  all  the  world 
loves  a  Jersey  and  you  can  start  a  fight 
in  any  gathering  of  cattle  men  by  in¬ 
timating  that  other  breeds  of  their 
choice  are  in  any  way  inferior.  I  would¬ 
n't  venture  any  statement  here  that  might 
seem  to  show  personal  prejudice,  though 
I  am  willing  to  say  that  a  Jersey  of 
good  breeding  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  domestic  animals  and, 
if  I  had  free  choice  in  the  selection  of  a 
family  cow,  I  should  give  careful  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  Holsteins,  the  Ayrshires, 
the  Durliams,  the  Brown  Swiss,  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus,  the  Ilerefords,  the  Milking 
Shorthorns,  the  Galloways  and  the  Texas 
Longhorns  and  then  I  should  choose  one 
that  could  trace  her  ancestry  directly 
back  to  the  Channel  Islands,  and  these, 
as  you  probably  know,  are  the  Jerseys 
and  the  Guernseys. 

There  are  some  social  limitations  which 
the  ownership  of  a  family  cow  involves, 
and  of  which  you  should  be  apprised.  A 
cow  may  survive  somewhat  irregular 
feeding,  but  she  must  be  milked  morning 
and  night,  and  at  reasonably  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  if  she  is  not  to  suffer.  Unless 
you  have  some  one  at  hand  to  attend  to 
this  duty  in  your  absence,  the  privilege 
of  slipping  into  town  to  attend  an  after¬ 
noon  matinee  or  of  meeting  the  Governor 
at  a  political  rally  and  sitting  upon  the 
platform  with  him  as  one  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  prominent  citizens  may  be  de¬ 
nied  you.  For  at  least  10  months  out  of 
the  year,  milking  will  be  an  unavoidable 
and  'a  twice  daily  chore.  To  continue  in 
milk,  a  cow  must  be  bred  each  year  and 
you  will  need  to  be  within  reach  of  a 
dairy  where  a  sire  is  kept. 

It  is  feasible  for  a  person  of  average 
intelligence  to  milk  and  care  for  a  cow, 
though  the  skill  and  knowledge  required 
do  not  come  by  nature  to  any  one.  Most 
country  boys  and  many  country  girls 
learn  how  as  they  grow  up  where  cows 
are  kept.  The  city  resident,  who  neces¬ 
sarily  obtains  his  ideas  of  dairying  from 
picture  galleries  where  cows  stand  knee 
deep  in  purling  streams  or  chew  a  con¬ 
tented  cud  beneath  overhanging  boughs, 
is  handicapped  at  the  start,  but  he  may 
hope  to  learn.  Proper  feeding  may  be 


learned  from  the  printed  page  but  milk¬ 
ing  is  a  matter  for  personal  instruction. 
Not  even  the  correspondence  schools  that 
teach  native  French  and  give  lessons  in 
vocal  music  by  mail  are  yet  offering 
courses  in  the  art  of  milking.  The  pro* 
cedure  is  really  so  simple  that  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  novice  can  fail,  even  at 
the  first  attempt,  but  it  is  well  that  this 
attempt  be  made  upon  a  cow  of  kindly 
disposition  and  one  with  a  real  sense  of 
humor ;  a  disposition  to  kick  may  be 
neutralized  by  a  still  greater  one  to 
laugh.  A  naturally  irritable  cow  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  displeased  by  an  attempt  to  milk 
her  from  the  wrong  side  and  the  custom 
in  this  country  is  to  place  the  stool  upon 
the  cow’s  right  and  well  toward  the  rear. 
The  ease  with  which  a  cow  yields  her 
milk  to  the  pail  is  a  point  to  be  observed. 
Before  concluding  a  purchase,  an  amateur 
should  ask  a  waywise  friend  to  ascer¬ 
tain  for  him  whether  the  milking  is  like¬ 
ly  to  prove  a  pleasant  task  or  the  most 
strenuous  series  of  movements  in  his 
daily  dozen. 

The  cost  of  feeding  a  cow  is,  of  course, 
a  very  variable  matter  for  computation. 
One  may  feed  liberally  or  scrimp,  use  ex¬ 
pensive  rations  or  cheap  ones  and  he  will 
find  a  difference,  too.  in  the  capacity  of 
cows,  both  for  eating  and  yielding.  Sit¬ 
uated  as  you  are.  I  presume  that  you 
will  be  able  to  pasture  your  cow  for  about 
five  months  out  of  the  year,  though  city 
lots  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  rather 
rare.  For  about  two  months  out  of  the 
live,  you  will  feed  little  •  no  grain.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  other  three  you  are  likely  to  have 
to  supplement  the  pasturage  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  grain  or  home-grown  green  stuff.  If 
a  eow  is  allowed  to  shrink  in  milk  as  the 
pasture  dries,  it  is  hard  to  bring  her  back 
to  full  flow  by  subsequent  feeding.  For 
Winter  feeding,  two  tons  of  clover  or 
good  mixed  hay  will  probably  suffice  and 
you  may  improve  Lie  7inter  ration  by 
devoting  a  quarter  acre  to  the  raising  of 
mangels  for  Winter  use.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  you  may  feed  a  quart  or  two  of 
grain  daily.  A  good  cow  will  pay  for 
six  or  eight  quarts  each  day  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  You  may  figure  about  a  pound  to 
the  quart  and  the  customary  rule  for  a 
eow  in.  full  flow  of  milk  is  1  lb.  of  grain 
to  each  3  to  4  lbs.  of  milk.  A  pint  of 
milk  weighs  practically  1  lb.  You  will 
not  be  far  out  of  the  way  if  you  figure 
the  need  for  two  tons  of  hay  at,  perhaps, 
$15  per  ton ;  1,500  lbs.  of  grain  at  $2.25 
per  hundred  and  five  months  of  pastur¬ 
age  at  $3  per  month,  though  these  figures 
are  likely  to  be  rather  under  than  over 
your  costs. 

A  good  grade  Guernsey  or  Jersey 
should  yield  at  least  5,000  lbs.,  or  2,500 
quarts  of  milk  yearly ;  perhaps  you  had 
better  cut  that  to  2,000  quarts,  really 
good  cows  are  not  always  easily  found. 
With  liberal  bedding,  the  staw  or  poor 
hay  for  which  I  have  not  included  in 
costs,  you  will  get  during  the  stabling 
period  eight  to  ten  tons  of  manure,  a 
valuable  but  light  dressing  for  an  acre  of 
indifferent  ground.  M.  B.  D. 


Bacterial  Count;  Cow  Pox 

1.  How  are  the  bacteria  in  milk  count¬ 
ed?  Many  times  I  have  seen  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  sample  of  milk  contains  30,000  bac¬ 
teria,  or  some  such  a  figure,  and  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  they  are  counted.  2. 
What  is  the  best  .cure  for  eow  pox? 

Ridgefield,  Conn.  L.  M.  c. 

In  determining  the  number  of  bacteria 
in  a  given  sample  of  milk  the  cubic  centi¬ 
meter  (abbreviated  and  used  most  often 
as  “c.c”)  is  the  unit  of  measurement.  A 
cubic  centimeter  is  equivalent  to  about  20 
drops  of  milk,  and  there  are  about  950 
c.c.  in  a  quart.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
no  one  is  able  to  count  each  individual 
bacteria  that  exists  in  even  a  drop  of 
milk.  The  bactei’ia  are  so  minute  and 
the  numbers  so  great  that  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  a  physical  impossibility. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  each  single 
organism  multiplies  very  rapidly  under 
proper  conditions  of  food,  temperature  and 
moisture.  In  fact,  starting  with  one  cell, 
it  is  possible  at  the  end  of  48  hours  to 
see  with  the  naked  eye  a  white  spot 
which  represents  a  colony  of  organisms 
developed  from  the  original  germ.  By  a 
system  of  dilution  the  bacteria  in  one  c.c. 
of  milk  are  distributed  through  a  large 
volume  of  sterile,  or  germ-free  water.  A 
c.c.  of  the  diluted  milk  is  then  prepared 
with  a  food  medium  and  is  incubated  for 
48  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
visible  colonies  of  growth  are  counted. 
Each  dot-like  colony  repi’esents  where  one 
organism  existed  when  the  culture  was 
made.  The  number  of  colonies  is  tlieix 
multiplied  by  the  dilution  number,  and 
the  resulting  figure  represents  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  original  c.c.  of  milk.  As  stex-ile 
equipment  and  dilution  water  is  used,  any 
bacterial  growth  must  have  come  from 
the  milk.  For  example,  if  the  milk  sam¬ 
pled  were  so  diluted  with  water  that  the 
bacteria  in  one  c.c.  of  milk  was  distrib¬ 
uted  through  a  mass  of  water  1,000  as 
great,  and  one  c.c.  of  this  dilution  showed 
twenty  (2)  colonies  after  incubation,  one 
would  multiply  the  20  by  the  factor  1,000 
and  would  have  an  original  count  of  20,- 
000  per  c.e.  in  the  milk.  In  this  case 
each  colony  x’epi’esents  1,000  bacteria  in 
the  original  sample.  It  may  be  seen  thei’e- 
fore  that  laboratory  methods  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  by  using  dilutions  to  determine  the 
bacteria  in  milk  without  counting  large 
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numbers  or  even  using  a  microscope.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  this  procedure  in 
popular  language  but  I  trust  this  brief 
noil-technical  explanation  will  clear  the 
matter  up  for  you. 

2.  In  the  treatment  ot  cow  pox  care  in 
milking  must  be  observed  as  the  sores  will 
not  heal  readily  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  source  of  infection.  The  only  treat¬ 
ment  required  is  to  heal  the  sores.  In 
severe  cases  the  teat  tube  or  dilator 
must  be  used  to  make  milking  as  gentle 
as  possible.  The  application  of  softening 
and  disinfecting  agents  to  the  sores  is  the 
common  treatment.  Carbolized  “Vasel¬ 
ine”  or  iodoform  or  like  ointments  will  be 
found  well  suited  for  this  work.  It  is 
not  a  good  practice  to  let  calves  suckle 
the  cows,  because  such  practice  will  cause 
the  infection  to  extend  up  into  the  teat 
causing  garget.  Cleanliness  and  careful 
disinfection  of  affected  parts,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  hands  of  the  milkei’,  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  other  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  herd.  J.  W.  B. 


Chronic  Indigestion 

I  have  a  horse  about  16  years  old.  She 
always  worked  hard.  Last  Summer  I 
did  not  do  much  with  her  and  in  the 
Fall  I  did  not  do  any  work  with  her  at 
all.  About  two  months  ago  she  got  so 
she  would  not  eat  much  hay.  I  thought 
it  was  her  teeth  and  had  them  fixed  in 
good  shape  but  still  she  did  not  eat  hay. 
She  eats  feed  all  right.  I  feed  her 
ground  feed  and  bran,  equal  parts.  She 
stands  lots  of  the  time  with  one  front 
food  raised  and  then  she  will  pick  up 
the  other  one.  She  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  any  pain  but  you  can  hear  her  stom¬ 
ach  and  intestines  rattle  and  rumble 
every  once  in  a  while.  L.  L.  m. 

The  symptoms  described  indicate 
chronic  indigestion  as  the  cause  and  as 
the  mare  does  not  eat  hay  we  think  it 
practically  certain  that  her  teeth  still 
need  attention  from  a  qualified  veterin¬ 
arian.  In  a  mare  of  that  age,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  for  a  molar  (grinding)  tooth  to 
grow  extra  long,  for  the  teeth  descend 
in  their  sockets,  as  time  goes  on,  and 
where  such  a  tooth  is  present  is  is  im¬ 
possible  for  perfect  grinding  or  mastica¬ 
tion  to  be  done.  In  many  instances  of 
the  sort  a  molar  tooth  is  missing,  broken 
off,  split  or  diseased,  and  the  molar  that 
opposes  it,  from  above  or  below,  natur¬ 
ally  becomes  long  from  lack  of  wear. 

We  should  strongly  advise  you  to  take 
the  mare  to  another  graduate  veterinar¬ 
ian  and  have  him  more  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  the  mouth,  by  use  of  a  speculum, 
if  that  proves  necessary,  and  then  give 
such  treatment  as  he  finds  indicated. 
When  that  has  been  done,  feed  whole 
or  crushed  oats  and  one-ninth  part  of 
wheat  bran  by  weight. 

You  are  feeding  too  much  bran  at 
present  and  it  is  irritating  and  a  possible 
cause  of  the  noises  you  hear  in  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs.  Too  much  bran  also  ir¬ 
ritates  the  kidneys  and  tends  to  open 
or  loosen  the  bowels  abnormally.  Feed 
1  lb.  of  the  oat-bran  mixture  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  body  weight,  in  three  feeds, 
as  a  day's  allowance  and  allow  a  similar 
amount  of  good  mixed  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  When  the  mare  has  to  work 
hard  the  allowance  of  oats  and  bran  may 
be  slightly  increased  and  during  idleness 
the  allowance  may  be  lessened  and  hay 
allowance  increased.  Carrots  would  also 
be  beneficial  and  a  few  ears  of  corn 
may  also  be  allowed,  in  very  cold  weath¬ 
er,  when  the  mare  has  to  work  hard. 

At  all  times  allow  access  to  rock  salt 
or  block  salt.  A  lump  of  it  may  be  placed 
in  the  manger.  Also  supply  plenty  of 
pure  drinking  water.  If  possible  let  the 
mare  occupy  a  roomy  box-stall  when  in 
the  stable,  but  never  let  her  stand  for 
a  single  day  without  working  or  taking 
outdoor  exercise. 

If  you  notice  that  there  is  a  collection 
of  scaly  substance,  and  possibly  some 
streaks  of  mucus,  about  the  anus,  worms 
are  probably  present  and  would  be 
enough  to  cause  the  indigestion.  You 
may  also  have  seen  worms  in  the  feces, 
or  hots  may  be  present  in  the  stomach. 
To  expel  worms  withhold  feed  for  36 
hours  and  then  have  the  veterinarian  ad¬ 
minister  four  or  five  drams  of  oil  of 
ehenopodium  and  follow  immediately 
with  one  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil,  by  way 
of  the  mouth.  A.  S.  A. 


“Throw  up  your  hands,  I’m  going  to 
shoot  you.”  “What  for?”  “I  always 
said  if  I  ever  met  a  man  homelier  than 
I,  I’d  kill  him.”  “Am  I  homelier  than 
you?”  “You  certainly  are.”  “Well  then, 
go  ahead  and  shoot.” — Credit  Lost. 
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A  Good  Answer  to  This  Question 


Corn  Gluten  Feed 

Is 

Manufactured  by 

American  Maize  Products  Co. 

New  York  and  Chicago 

Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 

St.  Louis 

Clinton  Com  Syrup  Refining  Co. 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  York  and  Chicago 

The  J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

The  Huron  Milling  Co. 

Harbor  Beach,  Michigan 

The  Keever  Starch  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Penick  8s  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co. 

Decatur,  Illinois 

Union  Starch  and  Refining  Co. 

Columbus,  Indiana 

If  Your  Dealer  Does  Not  Handle 
Corn  Gluten  Feed,  Any  of  the 
Above  Named  Manufacturers  Will 
Supply  You. 


You  may  think  of  your  winter 
milk  profits  as  a  question — be¬ 
cause  so  much  depends  on  the 
condition  of  your  cows,  the  ration 
you  use,  its  cost,  and  what  it 
produces. 

You  can  make  your  winter  milk  profits 
a  certainty,  by  feeding  a  grain  ration  which 
contains  a  liberal  proportion  of  Corn  Gluten 
Feed. 

Thousands  of  the  most  successful  and 
prosperous  milk  producers  have  found  that 
this  is  the  sure  way  to  keep  their  cows  up 
to  capacity  production,  and  to  make  milk 
at  a  low  cost. 


Com  Gluten  Feed 

23%  Protein  y 

Makes  Every  Ration  Better# 


Associated  Corn  Products  Mfrs.  Fill  Out  and  | 

Nov'  27  C  Mail  This 


:  208  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Please  mail  your  64-page  Book  of  Good  Rations. 
:  Name _ 


Street  or  R.  F.  D._ 
if  Town _ 


State 


Dealer’s  Name 
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Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Larger  winter  profits  are  assured  by  feed¬ 
ing  this  very  dependable  protein  product  of 
corn.  It  supplies  the  needed  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  at  a  price  which  makes  your  feed  bill 
small. 

Buy  your  winter  supply  of  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  now.  Feed  it  liberally  — 25%  or  more 
of  the  grain  ration.  Your  cows  will  go 
through  in  better  condition  and  make  more 
money  for  you. 


Mail  Coupon  for  64-Page  Book 

We  want  to  send  you  a  book  of  64  pages  which 
contains  some  new  and  very  interesting  sugges¬ 
tions,  including  twenty-eight  tested  rations  for 
dairy  cows,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry.  Fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  this 
valuable  book  with  our  compliments. 
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Superior  to  any  other  Beef  Scrap 


“I  have  been  a  breeder  of  trap-nested  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes  for  26  years,  and  have  used  many  different  brands  of  beef  scraps 
and  I  find  that  your  Beef  Scrap  is  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  used,  and  the 
cost  is  not  any  more  or  nearly  so  much  as  some  brands  of.  a  much  inferior 
article.  I  am  very  particular  what  I  feed  my  birds  and  this  is  why  I  am  con¬ 
tinuing  to  use  your  Beef  Scraps." — Oren  Hanes,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  This  is  one 
of  hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials  on  file  in  this  office. 


DIAMOND  PICK 

Meat  and  Bone  Scraps 


ATLAN’S 
oiANK>WO  PICK 


PICK 

SCRAP 


»w«  »**•«***>♦»«; 


ATLAN  MFGu 


Made  from  fresli.  clean  meat  and  bone — pure  as  the  food  on 
your  own  dinner  table.  Comes  in  the  form  of  pure  dry  meal,  easy 
to  mix  with  the  mash.  Highly  nutritious,  practically  100%  diges¬ 
tible.  Rich  in  animal  protein  and  bone  phosphate.  Manufactured 
from  fresh  raw  stock  gathered  daily  in  a  sanitary  up-to-date  plant 
independent  of  all  trusts  and  combinations. 

100-lb.  Bag-  Freight  Prepaid— Only  $4.00 
To  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Conn.,  Mass.,  Pa., 
Del.,  Md.,  Va.  and  W.  Va.  only 

Order  a  bag  today.  Feed  it  and  watch  re¬ 
sults.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will  prompt¬ 
ly  refund  your  money.  Make  this  test — now. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folders 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142 -A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Newfoundland  Cod  Liver  oil  is  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  prevents  rickets 
in  young  chicks — makes  laying  hens  produce  better— puts  weight  on  killers.  Marden’s 
is  pure,  fresh,  ant  untainted,  rich ,  golden  yellow  in  color.  Taste  is  very  agreeable. 
Rendered  at  sea,  by  steam,  from  fresh  livers  when  fish  are  caught.  Everything  sanitary. 
Tested  twice  and  certified  for  Vitamins  A  and  D.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
Marden’s  (remember  that  name)  then  order  direct  at  following  low  prices :  i  gal.  can  $2.25; 

5  gal.  can  £8.75;  10  gal.  can  £16.00;  30  gal.  bbl.  £40.50;  55  gal.  bbl.  £74.25. 

Shipped  express  collect.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  FREE  helpful  booklet. 

Morgan  C*  r\rr\  5C0-R  Columbia  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

iViaraen-Wlia  L^orp.  210-R  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ELECTRIC  HEATER 

FOR  USE  IN  POULTRY  DRINKING  PAILS 

Safe— economic  and  prevents  water  from  freezing.  Made 
of  copper  10  watt  bulb.  Price,  #2.50. 

II.  I!.  FRANCE  4  Moffatt  St.  Oneoiitn,  N .  Y  . 

HUBBARD’S  „Vb  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Disease  free  Northern  Grown  stock.  Our  Catalog 
will  interest  you. 

HUBBAKH  FARMS  Walpole,  N.  11. 

LargeWHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

from  imported  Barron  stock,  with  pedigrees  of  272- 
314.  March  hatched.  Also  chicks  for  1927.  Write 

R.  T.  EWIjnO  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

TRUSLOW  Broiler  Chicks 

Now’s  the  time  to  order  chicks  for  profit- 
able  early  broilers.  We  specialize  m  fast 
growing  Rocks  and  Reds.  Write  TODAY 
number  you  need  and  we’ll  make  you  a 

cnppinl  rii’iDP 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  112  Cheiteriown.  Md1 

COCKERELS  and  PULLETS 

from  North  American  contest  winning  stock,  egg  records 
264  to  312  eggs  iupullet  year.  Cockerels,  S25  per  doz.up; 
Pullets,  91  .75  up.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Pari  Royal.  Pa 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS  and  Mass.  Certifiod 

strains).  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  (Hollywood  strain).  Large 
husky  range-raised  stock.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Sunnjbrook  Poultry  Farm,  A.  II.  Fingar,  Hudson,  It.  D.  2,  h.  Y. 

- . . "  .  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


Goldbank 
St 

at  $2*50  and  up, 


A.  F.  KILTS  K.  6 


Edmond’s  Poultry  Account  Book 

Beginning  January  1,  1927,  the  price 
will  be  $2,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $2.25. 
Orders  for  the  remainder  of  1926  will  be 
filled  at  the  old  price,  $1  and  $1.25  to 
Canada.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30tli  St.,  New  York. 

^fllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIU^ 

1  ORGANIZED  f 
i  CO-OPERATION  s 


—  A  New  Book 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON  = 


“  This  hook  is  written  in  three  parts.  — 

—  PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  ” 

—  Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters.  “ 

“  PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  — 
“  and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  ■— 
”  Organization.  In  ten  chapters.  — 

—  PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co-  ~ 

—  operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis-  “ 

ZZ  tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  — 
_  chapters.  “ 

—  This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the.  co-  ~ 

—  operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  ~ 

—  hooks  have  contented  themselves  with  ac-  — 
counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab-  “ 

—  lislied.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  “ 

—  and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in  “ 
_  its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  ~ 
“  Farmer’s  are  now  committed  to  co-opera-  ~ 
“  tion.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  — 
ZZ  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  — 
“  principles  and  definite  policies  that  have  — 
“  proved  successful.  This  hook  is  the  first  — 
“  real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other,  — 

—  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  better,  books  will  S 

—  follow  on  this  line;  hut  for  the  present  _ 

—  there  is  no  other  hook  seriously  treating  ZZ 
^  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation.  ZZ 

—  Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00  — 

=  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  5 
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NowFor  WINTER  EGGS 

FEED  YOUR  HENS  &  PULLETS 

MAURER’S  KWALITy 

MEAT  &  BONE  SCRAP  I 

MIXED  WITH  THEIR  MASH 

Absolutely  made  from  pure  Meat  and  Bone  Scrap. 
Contains  no  garbage  or  foreign  substances  of  any 
kind.  Most  palatable  and  digestible  Meat  Scrap 
on  the  market.  A  ration  with  all  the  necessary 
ingredients  to  make!  __  _  _ 

EGGS 
CHICKS 
PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 

For  free  sample,  1926  Almanac ,  write 

MAURER  MFG.CO.gittAW6/ 


JARVIS’  CHICKS  EwsS’K? 

Barred  Rocks— Reds— Improved  English  and  Tancred 
White  Leghorns.  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High  Producing 
Stock — Tested  and  free  from  disease.  Big,  Strong  Chicks. 
Prompt  delivery.  lOOyJ  live  arrival  guaranteed,  Post¬ 
paid.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Low  Prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Md. 


HALL’S  CHICKS  TO  ORDER 

Reds  and  Leghorns— free  from  White  Diarrhea. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Reds,  $25.00  per 
100;  Leghorns,  $32.00.  HALT  BROS.,  Poplar 
Hill  Farm,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched;  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  O.  O.  D.,  IS3.00 — S)i lO.OO.  Same  lines  as 
pens  at  Storrs  and  Ill.  Now  booking  Chicks  and 
Eggs  for  1927.  Descriptive  Catalog.  24th  year 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa' 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range,  white  diarrhea  tested  breeding  stock 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p;0spc.OTT’  Harrington,  Del. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 
Parks’  Barred  Rocks 

America's  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Contest  Winners  and  World's  Record  Layers, 

Parks’  Rocks  have  laid  326  eggs  iu  one 
year — 148  eggs  in  148  days  and  have 
started  laying  at  1X3  to  114  days  of  age, 
Flock  averageupto  271  eggs.Customers’ 
profits  as  high  as  $8.09  per  hen  peryear. 
Big  Cockerels  at  Pullet  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


ALLEN 

BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

For  Fall  broilers,  circular.  C.  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY 

FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware  Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 


MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

BABY  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS  ^emos  o,<1 


WERNER  BROTHERS  -  Mt 


per  dozen. 

Marlon,  N.  V. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N..  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  15  birds. 

Week  ending  Nov.  7,  1926  (1st  week) : 

Week 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Brooklake  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  4 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada  .  28 

Kerr  Cliiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  2 

A.  C.  Joues,  Del .  1 

White  Plymouth  Kocks 

Fred  IC.  Coddington,  N.  J . .* .  14 

John  Hall,  N.  J . . .  42 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . . .  14 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass .  20 

R.  O.  1’.  Pltry  Breeders  of  B.  C .  S 

Ascutney  Farms.  Vt . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y .  8 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J . , 16 

Waverly  Pltry  Farm.  N.  J .  20 

H.  W.  Horstmann,  N.  J .  12 

Stern  Bros,  N.  J .  j) 

Nathan  Friedman.  N.  J . .  17 

Paul  Holcombe,  N.  J .  17 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . , 14 

Circle  S.  Pltry  Ranch,  N.  J . . .  44 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

N.  J.  Exp  Station,  N.  J . 

l’ompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm,  N.  J. 

I’ompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm.  N.  J. 

Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.... 

P.  T.  Ivistler,  Pa . 

Chesterfield  Egg  Farm,  N.  J .  24 

Wrn.  Klein.  N.  J .  g 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio .  20 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y .  30 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  5 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa .  16 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash .  4-4 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm.  Inc.,  Wash .  48 

C.  II.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Locust  Cor.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  4 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  12 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J .  6 

Dr.  L.  E.  Ileasley  Farms,  Mich .  2 

Certified  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  27 

Cedar  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  45 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J .  13 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J .  19 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J .  27 

Goffle  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  18 

Emil  Miller,  N.  J .  44 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J .  11 


8 

21 

19 

4 

13 


Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  21 

Pine  Grove  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J.... 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J... 

L.  C.  Beall,  ,Tr.,  Wash . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Sclierrer  Bros.,  N.  J . 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J . 

Kuhl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J . 

White  Hen  Breeders  Farm,  N.  J. . 

Upper  Saddle  River  Pltry  Farm,  N. 

A.  B.  Dow,  N.  J . 

Percy  Bush,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J . 

Maple  Crest  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Roekywood  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms.  R.  I . 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 


4- for: 


MIKE 


'  You  can  replace  bone  meal  and  I 
oyster  shell  and  save  approx-) 
imatcly  $40.00  on  every  ton  of i 
mineral  supplement  by  feed-  • 

ing  FOS-FOR-US.  Feed  the 
FOS-FOR-US  GRIT  in  hoppers  . 

and  5  lbs.  of  fos-for-us  - 
GRIT  MEAL  in  every  100  lbs.  j 
.  of  mash. 

“I  have  given  FOS-FOR-US  j 
a  thorough  trial  and  I  find  it  ’ 
far  superior  to  oyster  shells  and 
hone  meal.  The  eggs  have  hnrd- 
I  cr  shell  than  when  bone  meal 
’  is  fed.” 

Otto  Feyhl,  Vineland,  NT.  J. 
Save  money  by  feeding  FOS-  | 
FOR-USGRIT andGRIT  MEAL. 

Sold  In  100  lb,  bags  at  your 
dealer’s  or  direct  from  us. 

Write  for  free  samples 
and  booklet. 

International' 

Agricultural 

Corporation 

General  Offices: 

61  Broadway,  Dept.  K,  NewYork 
Mines:  Columbia,  Tenn. 
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Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  13 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J .  12 

H.  Rapp,  Sr.,  N.  J .  9 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  13 

George  Tierney,  N.  J .  30 

C.  II.  Trambels,  N.  J .  52 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J .  14 

Louis  Mitseliele,  Jr.,  N.  J .  38 

Hudson  Guild  Farm,  N.  J .  40 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J .  52 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y .  17 

C.  R.  Misner,  Ta .  17 

Leon  II.  Niece,  N.  J .  7 

John  S.  Cray,  N.  J .  5 

Wm.  Butterworth,  N.  J .  26 

Battle  Spring  Pltry  Farm,  Midi . 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J.. . . .  21 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  6 

Brookdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  7 

R.  O.  P.  Pltry  Breeders  of  B.  C .  23 

University  of  B.  C.,  Canada .  33 

Greenbrook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  3 

Modern  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  18 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y .  22 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station,  N.  J .  4 

Mottled  Houdans 

Sltylands  Farm,  N.  Y .  23 

Total  _ i .  731 


SLASS  CLOTH 

Brings  Eggs 
All  Winter 


Just  build  aGLASS  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  onto  your  hen 
vill 


house  and  you  will  get  amazing  egg  yields  all  winter  bo- 
cause  GLASS  CLOTH  admits  the  sun’s  energy  rays.,: 


_  _  _  'gy  .  . 

(Plain  glass  stops  them.)  In  use  by  thousands  with  great 
success,  ideal  for  Btorm  doors  and  windows  and  porch  en¬ 


closures.  Transparent,  waterproof,  weatherproof.  1 

I  >99  Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 

r~  I  ■  -L"1  F-pY  anc]  36 ; n.  wide,  postpaid.  Guar-! 
h  ■  '1  f.T  1 1 1  H  H  4  ‘I  anteed.  Instructions,  Feeding  for 
BIku»n  llllw  Eggs”  with  each  order.  Catalog 
illustrating  uses  on  request.  (Also  sold  by  many  dealers.!. 

TURNER  BROS.  Wellington,  Ohio  Dept.  78, 


ROSS 

BROODER  HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical  Building 

No  corners  for  crowding 
or  suffocation  of  chicks;  15 
lieavy-ribbcd  glass  lights, 
14x20  in.  each.  Ample  area 
for  a  414-foot  brooder  — 
Any  size,  600  chicks  to  10,000— made  of  cooper-content 
ROSSMETAL  galvanized.  Vermin  and  rat  proof.  Diameter 
12  feet,  height  6  1-2  feet— Combination  ventilator  and 
etove  Hue. 

Special  Concession  for  Orders  Now — Write  Today 
ROSS  Cl?TTEIt  A-  SILO  CO. 

806  Warder  Street  Spriiigileld,  Ohio 

Makers  af  the  famous  ROSSMETAL  Silcs,  cutters,  corncrihs,  etc. 


L 
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k 
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SPROUTED  OAT 

No  Invention  bo  largely  increased 
egg  production  and  the  profits  from  a  1 
flock  of  hens  in  winter  as  the  J 

Close-To-Nature 

GRAIN  SPROUTER 

We  originated  the  sprouter  and  make 
allkinds  ana  eYzes  from  10  at.  to  16  bu.> 

Write  for  Sprouted  Oats- More  Eggs.  ~rr77 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 


Feeding  Poultry 

I  purchased  50  Barred  Rocks  May  18, 
and  have  now  40  fine  birds  about  half 
pullets.  I  am  going  to  put  the  cockerels 
on  the  market  just  before  Thanksgiving. 
I  killed  one  two  weeks  ago  that  weighed 
5*4  lbs.  Just  before  and  after  the  pul¬ 
lets  start  laying  I  feed  them  now  eight 
quarts  of  mash,  dry,  a  day,  boiled  pota¬ 
toes  and  cornmeal  mixed  at  noon  and 
lots  of  green  feed.  I  give  them  at  night 
one  quart  of  scratch  grain,  equal  parts 
of  cracked  corn  and  oats.  Am  I  feeding 
heavily  enough  for  laying  pullets?  Do 
you  think  they  should  have  a.  warm 
breakfast  and  if  so  what  would  you  ad¬ 
vise?  D.  G.  II. 

Riceville,  Pa. 

Boiled  potatoes  and  cornmeal  are  very 
fattening  and  more  suited  to  the  cockerels 
that  it  is  intended  to  market  than  to  the 
pullets  that  are  to  be  kept  for  laying. 
The  former  may  be  fed  all  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  they  will  eat  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks  before  marketing.  The  pullets  will 
do  better  if  fed  by  themselves  upon  a  good 
laying  mash  kept  before  them  in  a 
guarded  trough  or  hopper  and  scratch 
grain,  fed  lightly  in  the  morning  and  in 
all  the  amount  that  they  will  eat  before 
going  to  roost  at  night.  Whole  corn 
makes  a  good  night  ration,  a  mixture  of 
cracked  corn  and  wheat,  or  other  grains, 
a  good  one  for  morning  use.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  pays  to  warm  any  food 
for  hens.  Exercise  in  scratching  for 
grain  scattered  in  the  litter  will  warm  the 
birds -up  better  than  anything  else  can. 
Water  should  be  sufficiently  warm  in  the 
Winter  to  keep  it  from  freezing. 

M.  B.  D. 


More  Egg  Money 

Make  $1000  a  year  from  500  hens,  like 
others  are  doing  Poultry  Tribuneshowa 
how ;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages. 

3  Months*  Trial  |  K/> 

One  Dollar  a  Year  *  A#  v 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1, Mount  Morris,!!!, 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

OSYHSS  ots. 

1  Yr.  50c  3  Yrs.  $1  5  Yrs.  $1.50 

i  Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue— tell3 

■  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
juction-  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
ahlishedl874.  Only  26cfor9  mos.  Stamps  accepted. 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  tire  place  of  both  Grit  ami  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1 .00  for  10l)-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODOCTS  CORPORATION.  Middlebury.  Vt. 


SQUAB  ©  BOOK  ©  FREE 

Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions. 
Write  at  once  for  free  40-page  book  beautifully 
printed  in  colors  telling  how  to  do  it.  You. 
will  be  surprised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
205  H  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


TIIDIf  CVC  Special  Fall  Prices.  M.  Bronze,  TV.  Holland 
I  UntVC.1  0  ami  Bourbon  Reds.  Toulouse  Geese.  Ducks, 
three  breeds.  List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Bex  29,  Sellersvllle,  P* 


niTfVC  Wyandottes,  18c  ea.  I  Discount  on  lOOO 
vlllvIVij  Barred  Rocks,  l«e  ea.  |  Prompt  Shipment 
JAS.  E.  ULSH  -:-  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


UfVlUnnTTC  Pullets,  Cockerels.  Yearlings.  Catalog 

.  n  I  AnUU  I  1  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist.  Mansfield.  Otis 
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The  Henyard 


A  Model  Henhouse 

Our  school  is  working  out  a  project  on 
the  making  of  a  model  henhouse.  Would 
you  tell  us  the  dimensions  and  general 
plans  of  such  a  building  to  hold  about 
100  hens?  e.  s.  g. 

New  York. 

There  are  “model  poultry-houses”  of 
so  many  different  types,  each  one  good, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  between  them. 
The  modern  model  poultry-house,  how¬ 
ever,  avoids  some  of  the  bad  features  of 
the  old  type  of  building,  one  of  which  is 
too  little  depth.  Such  buildings  were 
formerly  long  and  very  narrow,  they  are 
now  built  nearly  or  quite  square,  a  depth 
of  less  than  18  ft.  being  uncommon.  The 
length  is  such  as  to  give  fi'om  three  to 
four  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each 
fowl,  the  latter  amount  being  preferable. 
They  are  made  tight,  except  in  front 
where  open  window  ventilation  is  usually 
provided  for,  cloth  covered  frames  being 
also  provided,  these  to  cover  supplemen¬ 
tary  openings  in  very  cold  weather  and 
to  be  used  only  as  long  as  absolutely 
needed.  A  building  should  give  head 
room  and  that  requires  a  height  in  front 
of  from  8  to  9  ft.,  in  the  rear  of  from 
41/2  to  5  ft.  Floors  are  now  usually  of 
concrete,  this  material  having  several  ad¬ 
vantages  over  boards  or  earth.  Roofs  are 
tight  boarded  and  covered  with  roll  roof¬ 
ing  of  good  grade.  Walls  may  be  of  sin¬ 
gle  thickness  matched  stuff  or  may  be 
rough  boards  covered  by  novelty  or  other 
siding  over  building  paper.  All  these  de¬ 
tails  are  governed  by  the  amount  that 
one  is  willing  to  invest  in  a  poultry- 
house,  rather  than  by  rule. 

For  your  class  use,  I  think  that  you 
will  find  Bulletin  139,  issued  by  the  poul¬ 
try  department  of  Cornell  University,  of 
great  service.  This  not  only  describes 
a  model  poultry-house  for  100  hens  but 
gives  full  plans  and  specifications  for 
lumber  and  other  materials  needed.  Sev¬ 
eral  copies  will  undoubtedly  be  sent  you 
upon  application.  M.  B.  d. 


The  Story  of  the  Largest 
Purebred  White  Leghorn 
in  the  World 

About  a  year  ago  G.  H.  Wraight,  who 
lives  on  a  farm  I  sold  him  nine  years  ago, 
and  where  I  had  lived  for  20  years, 
stopped  at  my  house  and  told  me  he  had 
a  hen  that  weighed  seven  pounds.  I  knew 
he  kept  only  my  Tom  Barron  strain  of 
White  Leghorns  so  I  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  it.  I  had  had  White  Leghorn  hens 
sent  me  as  a  gift  by  Tom  Barron  that 
weighed  over  5  lbs.,  and  had  raised 
cockerels  that  weighed  6  lbs.,  but  a  7-lb. 
Leghorn  hen  passed  anything  in  my  ex¬ 
perience.  I  think  Mr.  Wraight  saw  the 
doubt  in  my  eyes,  for  he  said,  “I  will 
come  and  get  you  tomorrow  morning  and 
you  can  see  her  weighed.”  I  went 
with  him  the  next  day  to  his  farm,  a 
half  mile  away ;  he  had  a  spring  balance 
scale  in  his  feed  room  hanging  from  the 
floor  overhead.  He  brought  in  two  hens, 
the  first  weighed  just  7  lbs.,  and  she  was 
a  beauty,  pure  white  ear  lobes,  nicely  cut 
comb  hanging  to  one  side,  extra  broad 
back,  long  keel  bone,  tail  carried  about 
half  way  between  high  and  low,  very 
white  plumage.  She  was  a  delight  to  the 
eye  of  a  hen  man.  The  other  hen  weighed 
<3  lbs.  2  oz.,  and  was  not  so  perfect  in 
looks.  That  was  last  Fall ;  this  Soring 
La  Vergue  Dimock  of  West  Stafford, 
came  down  to  see  that  7-lb.  Leghorn  he 
had  heard  about.  The  hen  had  just  fin¬ 
ished  her  molt,  and  she  was  fat  and  in 
fine  condition.  Wraight  told  me  that  he 
was  surprised  himself,  but  that  Dimock’s 
hair  lifted  his  hat  when  he  saw  that 
pointer  on  the  scale  come  down  to  nine 
pounds! 

When  Mr.  Wraight  told  me  about  it 
it  occurred  to  me  that  those  scales  might 
be  wrong,  the  spring  weakened  or  rusted. 
So  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  bring  my 
steelyards  down  and  weigh  his  big  birds 
by  that.  Steelyards  weigh  by  leverage, 
and  will  not  change  an  ounce  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  years. 

So  I  took  my  steelyards  down  there  one 
day  last  Spring.  Mr.  Wraight  had  eight 
of  his  largest  birds  shut  up  with  a  cock, 
one  of  three  I  had  imported  from  Tom 
Barron  for  him  two  years  before.  I  took 
with  me  a  small  paper  pad  and  pencil, 
and  that  pad  is  here  on  my  desk  as  I 
write. 

We  hung  up  the  steelyards.  Mr. 
Wraight  brought  a  crate  to  put  the  birds 
in  as  weighed.  The  first  bird  he  caught 
was  the  big  one,  she  weighed  8%  Ins., 
Mr.  Wraight  said,  but  I  noticed  that  the 
bar  went  up  quickly,  so  I  moved  the 
weight  one  more  notch,  and  the  bar  went 
up  slowly,  that  was  the  real  weight,  8 
lb.  9  oz.  She  had  begun  to  lay  and  was 
not  quite  so  heavy  as  when  Dimock  saw 
her. 

Here  are  the  weights  of  the  eight  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  weighed, 
just  as  it  reads  on  my  pad  : 

No.  1  weight,  8  lbs.  9  oz. ;  No.  2,  0  lbs. 
12  oz. ;  No.  3,  0  lbs.  6  oz. ;  No.  4,  6  lbs. 
8  oz. ;  No.  5,  7  lbs.  8  oz. ;  No.  6.  (3  lbs.  4 
oz. ;  No.  7,  6  lbs.  12  oz. ;  No.  8,  6  lbs. 
10  oz. 

The  total  weight  of  the  eight  birds  is 
55  lbs.  5  oz.  Taking  out  the  smallest  one, 


6  lbs.  4  oz.,  and  the  other  seven  average 

7  lb.  1  oz.  each. 

In  that  biggest  bird,  now  four  years 
old,  I  think  Mr.  Wraight  has  the  largest 
purebred  White  Leghorn  hen  that  ever 
existed  on  this  round  earth  !  I  know,  of 
course,  the  thought  that  will  come  into 
the  minds  of  most  of  the  poultrymen  who 
may  read  this  article.  It  is  that  this  big 
Leghorn  is  the  result  of  some  cross  with 
another  breed  either  purposely  or  acci¬ 
dentally.  Mr.  Wraight  tried  R.  I.  Reds 
the  first  year  on  the  farm  but  they  were 
such  persistent  setters  that  he  got  rid  of 
them,  and  got  some  of  my  Tom  Barron 
White  Leghorns,  and  since  then  has  had 
nothing  else  on  the  farm.  I  go  down 
there  frequently ;  it  was  my  home  for  20 
year’s,  and  I  know  there  has  been  no  other 
breed  on  the  farm.  Now  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  accidental  cross  from  some 
neighbor’s  birds.  The  impossibility  of 
that  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  farm 
is  surrounded  by  woodland  on  east,  south, 
and  wyest  sides,  and  half  way  on  the 
north.  The  nearest  house  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hill,  entirely  out  of  sight,  too 
far  away  for  their  fowls  ever  to  reach 
Mr.  Wraight’s.  So  there  is  practically  no 
possibility  of  a  cross  of  any  kind. 

Standing  in  his  trap-nest  house  as  he 
was  taking  the  pullets  out  of  the  nests 
he  has  handed  pullet  after  pullet  to  me 
to  feel  the  weight  of  them,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  many  of  them  would  weigh 
from  5  to  6  lbs.,  and  the  superb  health 
and  vigor  of  his  flock  is  one  of  the  first 
things  I  always  notice. 

GEORGE  A.  COSGROVE. 


Some  Results  on  “Lighting 
Hens 

Our  work  here  is  largely  with  the  dual- 
purpose  breeds,  more  especially  R.  I. 
Reds,  with  a  highly-bred  strain,  such  as 
our  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
line.  Heavy  production  is  relatively  more 
easily  obtained  without  the  use  of  lights 
than  with  the  light  egg  breeds  in  our 
climate  or  with  less  well-bred  birds. 

The  evening  lunch  plan,  9  to  10  P. 
Mo  gives  excellent  results  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  expenditure  of  current,  but  the 
birds  are  more  responsive  (in  action)  to 
morning  lighting,  and  it  fits  in  better 
with  such  chores  as  daii-ying,  for  example, 
necessitates. 

November  1  is  ordinarily,  early  enough 
for  pullets,  unless  they  are  January  or 
February  hatched,  and  break  into  a 
molt  earlier.  Some  of  our  Leghorn  men 
use  lights  to  hold  up  production  on  hens 
from  September  1  to  November  1.  Breed¬ 
ing  hens  should  be  rested  at  least  through 
November  and  December,  and  may  be 
lighted  after  January  1.  Lights  usually 
are  discontinued  March  15  to  April  1. 

In  general  our  Rocks  and  Reds  do  not 
respond  so  well  to  lights.  Both  breeds 
are  naturally  heavier  Winter  egg-pro¬ 
ducers  than  Leghorns.  They  only  dip 
slightly  in  production  with  severe  weath¬ 
er  changes,  whereas  Leghorns,  if  un¬ 
lighted,  are  often  violently  disturbed  in 
their  production  cycle. 

For  crate  feeding,  in  other  words,  the 
finishing  stage  of  market  poultry,  lights 
have  proven  their  worth  to  allow  regular 
feeding  periods  regardless  of  weather  or 
season.  I  question  their  value  on  heavy 
breeds  during  the  growing  period.  My 
observation  would  indicate  this  depends 
as  much  on  the  breeding  also  as  with 
the  egg  production  previously  referred  to. 

Many  poultrymen  have  commercial 
time  clocks,  others  have  homemade  de¬ 
vices  that  an  ordinary  alarm  clock  op¬ 
erates  automatically. 

Our  college  experimental  flock  of  R.  I. 
Reds  has  made  an  average  of  200  eggs 
per  bird  for  the  past  four  years.  This 
year  they  will  go  higher  still.  At  no 
time  have  they  ever  had  artificial  lights. 
The  breeding  has  been  of  the  most  cai’eful 
type,  all  birds  being  pedigreed  and  in¬ 
dividually  trap-nested,  luther  eanta. 

j^mherst.  Mass. 


Lights  in  Southern  Poultry 
Houses 

[Readers  often  ask  if  it  is  profitable  to 
use  lights  in  hen  houses  at  the  South — 
or  is  it  a  plan  for  the  colder  northern  sec¬ 
tions.  Most  southern  hen  men  seem  to 
avoid  the  lights.  This  is  a  sample  re¬ 
port  :] 

I  have  never  believed  it  to  be  practical 
to  use  electric  lights  in  my  henhouses  in 
Florida,  so  therefore  have  not  installed 
them  on  my  place.  My  reasons  are  that 
as  we  let  our  hens  out  at  6  A.  M.  and  lock 
them  up  at  7  P.  M.  They  put  in  a  long 
enough  day’s  work,  considering  the  fact 
that  we  have  nearly  365  days  that  our 
poultry  are  able  to  be  outdoors  due  to  the 
mild  climate.  In  my  estimation  it  is 
more  of  a  forcing  proposition,  and  for  the 
few  extra  eggs  that  you  can  reasonably 
get  out  of  them  it  does  not  pay.  I  know 
of  a  large  poultry  farm  near  Jacksonville 
which  started  using  lights,  and  then  dis¬ 
continued  them  as  unpractical. 

Florida.  frank  heitzman,  jr. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  An  aviator  and  two 
miners  were  saved  from  freezing  to  death 
and  a  $90,000  cargo  of  gold  dust  was 
salvaged  in  a  spectacular  rescue  at  Mc¬ 
Grath,  Alaska,  Nov.  11,  when  their  air¬ 
plane  fell  into  the  Kuskokwik  River, 
which  was  running  full  of  ice.  Noe  Cros- 
son,  pilot,  and  Charles  Solami  and  Carl 
Carlson,  miners,  scrambled  to  the  wings 
of  the  plane  when  it  struck  the  water. 
Virtually  the  entire  population  of  Mc¬ 
Grath  assembled  on  the  bank  and  finally 
launched  a  boat,  in  which  the  men  were 
taken  ashore  through  surging  ice  floes. 

Nine  boy  students  of  the  Avanel  School, 
at  Avanel,  N.  J.,  wTex*e  slightly  wounded 
Nov.  11  by  birdshot  fired  by  a  group  of 
rabbit  hunters.  They  were  standing  to¬ 
gether  in  the  school  yard  when  the  shot 
struck  them.  Since  the  hunting  season 
opened  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
school,  formerly  noted  for  abundant  game, 
have  been  overrun  with  hunters.  A 
mortorcycle  policeman  was  sent  to  the 
school  at  the  request  of  the  principal,  to 
clear  the  woods  of  hunters. 

Nov.  12  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  former 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
died  at  Danville,  Ill.,  aged  90  years.  Pie 
was  born  at  the  Friends’  settlement  of 
New  Garden,  near  Guilford,  N.  C.,  on 
May  7,  1836,  the  son  of  Dr.  Horace  F, 
and  Gulielma  (Hollingsworth)  Cannon, 
his  father  being  a  practicing  physician 
and  head  of  a  Friends’  college  at  Guilford. 
The  future  Congressman  was  named 
after  Joseph  Gurney,  the  eminent  Quaker 
and  was  educated  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  When  he  was  four 
years  old  his  family,  revolting  against 
slavery,  migrated  in  a  “prairie  schooner” 
to  free  soil  and  settled  at  Bloomingdale, 
Parke  County,  Ind.  There  the  boy  got 
his  elementary  education.  But  when  he 
was  only  14  his  father  wms  drowned 
while  trying  on  horseback  to  ford  the 
Wabash  River  in  flood,  and  he  had  to  go 
to  work  in  the  local  “general  store”  to 
help  to  support  the  family.  He  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  study  law,  entered  politics,  and 
served  the  longest  term  of  Congressional 
service  in  the  history  of  America,  and 
with  perhaps  not  more  than  one  excep¬ 
tion,  the  longest  parliamentary  service  in 
the  world.  He  was  first  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  (the  Foi’ty-tliird )  as  a  Representa¬ 
tive  from  the  12th  Illinois  Distinct  in 
1872,  and  was  reelected  every  second  year 
thereafter,  with  the  exceptions  of  1890, 
when  he  was  beaten  by  the  reaction  which 
led  to  Gi’over  Cleveland’s  second  election 
to  the  Pi’esidency  in  1892,  and  1912,  when 
the  great  Progressive  schism  caused  the 
defeat  of  most  Republican  candidates. 
In  Decembei’,  1920,  the  Plouse  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  celebrated  with  speech-making 
his  setting  of  a  new  long  l’ecord  in  C011- 
gressional  seiwice.  His  total  span  was 
then  47  year’s,  with  actual  service  of  43 
years.  In  addition,  Mr.  Cannon  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  four  consecu¬ 
tive  terms,  a  l’ecoi’d  surpassed  by  no 
other  and  equalled  only  by  Andrew  Stev¬ 
enson  of  Virginia,  and  Champ  Clark, 

One  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  live 
eels  sailed  down  the  Hudson  Nov.  15. 
They  composed  the  annual  shipment  of 
live  eels  from  Quebec  to  New  York  by 
way  of  the  New  Yoi’k  State  canal  route. 
Seven  especially  constructed  vessels,  each 
with  tanks  or  cages  which  permit  free 
circulation  of  water  at  all  times,  cai’ried 
the  cargo.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  an¬ 
nual  shipments  on  recoi’d,  previous  lots 
required  only  thi*ee  or  four  of  the  special 
boats. 

Felled  by  a  blackjack  wielded  by  one  of 
three  youthful  robbers  on  the  State  Road 
near  Bedfoi’d  Center,  N.  Y.,  George  R. 
McElroy,  a  bond  salesman,  Yonkers,  man¬ 
aged  to  reach  his  pistol  as  he  lay  in  the 
road,  Nov.  15,  and  firing  several  times  at 
his  assailaxxts,  hit  one  in  the  left  shoul¬ 
der.  Another  kicked  the  pistol  from  Me- 
Eli-oy’s  hand,  and  all  three  ran  for  an 
automobile  in  which  they  disappeai-ed. 
McElroy  was  returning  in  his  car  from 
his  hunting  and  fishing  lodge  when 
hailed  by  the  three.  They  asked  for  a 
tire  pump.  Getting  from  his  car  and 
opening  his  tool  box  McElroy  was  rum¬ 
maging  for  the  pump  when  one  of  the 
three  struck  him.  As  McElroy  fell  all 
three  attacked. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Foreign  monopoly 
of  the  potash  industry  has  cost  American 
fai’mers  an  added  burden  of  approximate¬ 
ly  $1,250,000  this  year  in  the  increased 
cost  of  their  fertilizer  material,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  announced  Nov. 
11,  in  revealing  a  survey  completed  by 
Dr.  Julius  Klein,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Dr. 
Klein  has  just  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  made  a  comprehensive  investi¬ 
gation  of  European  commerce  and  trade 
conditions. 

Counsel  for  seven  States  seeking  to 
curb  Chicago’s  drainage  diversions  from 
Lake  Michigan  completed  the  main  struc¬ 
ture  of  their  case  Nov.  15  with  testimony, 
befoi’e  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Special  Master 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  in  suppoi’t  of  the 
contention  that  higher  transportation 
costs,  caused  by  lower  water  levels  in 
the  Great  Lakes  system,  impose  a  burden 
on  the  entire  nation.  This  testimony, 
with  preliminary  evidence  in  support  of 
New  Yoi’k’s  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  $200,000,000  barge  canal  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  Lakes  Erie  and  On¬ 
tario,  made  up  the  last  of  the  1,500  pages 
of  evidence  in  the  eight  days’  hearing. 


Kill  rats 


wholesale 


Endure  these  pests  no  longer.  Get  rid 
of  them  safely.  Here’s  a  new  sure  way. 
K-R-O,  a  tine  non-poisonous  powder, 
kills  ’em  off  in  a  hurry.  Made  from 
powdered  squill  as  recommended  by  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  10%  mix¬ 
ture  in  any  bait  ends  your  rat  trou¬ 
bles.  It  kills  them  in  swarms — with 
deadly  sureness,  with  absolute  safety 
to  live  stock. 


Safe  for  poultry  and  pets 

K-R-O  was  forcibly  fed  to  chickens, 
pigeons,  cats  and  dogs.  Not  a  single 
bird  or  animal  was  injured.  Yet  a  10% 
mixture  killed  rats  and  mice  with 
deadly  certainty!  Think  what  that 
means  to  farmers  and  merchants. 
Think  what  that  means  to  you! 


Not  a  poison 

Use  K-R-0  freely.  Place  it  around 
your  home,  your  barn,  your  granary  or 
farmyard.  Guaranteed  to  do  the  work 
and  do  it  safely!  Send  us  $1  (we  pay 
postage)  and  K-R-0  will  be  sent  you  011 
a  strict  guarantee  that  it  will  destroy 
your  rats  or  money  will  be  refunded. 
Don’t  stand  for  rats  any  longer.  Send 
$1  today  to  K-R-O  Co.,  Dept.  13, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


More  Money 
Sawing  Accurate 


Lumber 

Farqtihar  Improved  Sawmills  have 
economic  features  not  found  in  any 
other  mill.  They  are  rnoi’e  easily 
operated,  have  large  capacity  and 
do  cut  accurate  lumber.  Built  in 
sizes  for  steam  or  ti’actor  power. 
Ask  for  complete  description,  speci¬ 
fications  and  rock  bottom  price. 

We  also  build  Steam  Engines 
mounted  on  our  Standard  Locomo¬ 
tive,  Deep  Fire  Box  and  “Slab 
Burner”  Boilei’s ;  Hay  Balers,  Hy¬ 
draulic  Cider  Presses  and  Bean 
Threshers. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  630  York,  Pa. 


EARLY  HATCHED  COCKERELS 


from  200  to  240  or  over  egg  dams.  Sixed  by  our  Super 
240-egg  bx-ed  males  and  Tancred  males  with  300-egg 
qnintuplex  breeding.  Smooth  shelled,  pure  white  eggs 
with  the  desired  shape  and  size  our  first  consideration 
ALWAYS.  Be  considerate,  breed  uniform  type  pullets, 
produce  better  eggs.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOVI  RDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.F.l).  No.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Bill  |  ETC  '5  June  20  hatch  W.  Leghorn, 
■  W  I  2l£  lbs.,  *1.50;  150  April  hatch 

Barred  Rock,  5  6  lbs.,  some  laying,  $2.35;  lteady-to-lay 
W.  Leghorn,  $8.  Lovell  Gordon,  Esperanee,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  Jan  1,  Wyckotf  -  ban  Young 

Blood  Lines.  10"t  discount  for  ordei's  i-eceived  now. 
Also  Custom  Hatching.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 


WHITE  PnPlfCDCI  0  Martin  and  Knight  Strains. 
WYANIIOTTE  UUUlU-nCLO  251  and  308-egg  sires, 
MAI’LEMEAB  FARM,  Box  88,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


PARKS  STRAIN  DIRECT.  Pedigreed  Selected  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  Cockerels.  Fine,  la  ge,  well-matu red  I  irds. 
Prices  reasonable.  Exkcnxhide  Turkey  Farm,  Bex  R,  Rank,.  Penna. 


uan  ui/IMIf  I  C’e  2.347  eggs  at  Vineland.  1926. 

WMIY  tvinauc  a  Cockerels,  *5.00  and  *10.00 

BARRED  ROCKS  U.  VAN  WINKLE  Camden,  New  Turk 


I  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

ZZ  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ZZ 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

5;  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

5mimmmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimimiiiiiri; 
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November  27.  I02t*. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  turning  over  to  you  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Henry  Van  Ommen  of  the  En¬ 
glish  White  Leghorn  Farm.  Zeeland, 
Mich.,  with  whom  I  felt  I  was  safely  do¬ 
ing  business  because  I  read  his  advertise¬ 
ment  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  J.  w.  h. 

Vermont. 

The  subscriber  is  mistaken  in  saying 
the  advertisement  of  the  above  poultry- 
man  appeared  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  In  its 
price  list  the  proprietor  of  this  farm 
makes  a  very  strong  guarantee  for  the 
pullets,  in  part  as  follows :  “If  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  you  can  return  them  within  48 
hours  at  our  expense,  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded.”  This  subscriber  wired 
promptly  on  receipt  of  birds  that  he 
would  return  25  or  all  of  the  pullets  as 
unsatisfactory.  English  White  Leghorn 
Farm  replied  not  to  ship  pullets  back,  and 
would  ship  25  extra  in  adjustment.  This 
was  not  done,  and  now  the  proprietor  ig¬ 
nores  all  letters.  This  is  a  fair  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  way  some  poultrymen  regard 
their  guarantee  after  they  have  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  money  tucked  away  in  their 
pockets. 


An  agent  for  a  fire  extinguisher  work¬ 
ing  through  here  is  selling  an  extinguish¬ 
er,  which  consists  of  a  tube  about  2  ft. 
long  and  2  in.  in  diameter  filled  with  a 
light  brown  powder.  It  sells  for  $4.  He 
sold  about  100  around  in  this  community, 
and  is  working  the  next  town  at  present, 
lie  gave  a  demonstration  before  selling 
which  consisted  of  a  big  wooden  box 
about  4  ft.  wide  and  8  ft.  tall  when 
stood  on  end.  He  painted  the  box  in¬ 
side  with  a  heavy  coat  of  coal  tar,  then 
took  a  quart  of  kerosene  and  gasoline 
mixed,  and  threw  it  on,  and  then  lighted 
the  fire,  kept  throwing  the  gas  and  oil 
on  until  he  had  a  real  good  fire  started. 
He  then  took  his  tube  of  chemical  and 
put  it  out  instantly.  Of  course  everyone 
who  saw  it  thought  it  was  wonderful 
stuff  and  bought  readily.  Then  after  a 
few  days  some  of  us  got  skeptical  and 
wondered  if  there  wasn’t  something  to 
that  demonstration  that  wasn’t  on  the 
square,  so  we  buit  a  fire  out  of  some 
boxes  and  rubbish,  threw  oil  on  it,  and 
got  it  going  well,  then  took  one  of  the  ex¬ 
tinguishers  and  used  it  according  to  di¬ 
rections,  and  of  course,  expected  to  put 
out  the  fire,  but  it  didn’t  affect  it  in  the 
least,  in  fact  seemed  to  make  it  burn  all 
the  better.  We  went  after  the  sales¬ 
man  to  get  our  money  back,  but  he  said 
he  couldn’t  pay  it  back  unless  the  com¬ 
pany  said  so,  also  said  he  didn  t  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  put  out  an  open  fire.  It  had 
to  be  confined  in  a  room ;  that  it  would¬ 
n't  put  out  live  coals  or  embers,  but  was 
good  for  such  as  an  oilstove  explosion  or 
if  an  automobile  should  take  fire.  I  don  t 
know  what  he  told  others,  but  I  do  know 
that  he  made  it  appear  to  me,  that  it 
would  put  out  any  fire  if  used  before  it 
got  too  big  a  start.  I  haven't  paid  for 
mine  yet.  so  I  am  safe  anyway,  but  most 
of  the  bovs  did,  some  bought  three  or 
four  of  them.  Is  this  company  reliable, 
also  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  ot 
these  extinguishers.  A-  g.  j. 

New  York. 

We  have  no  information  about  this 
supposed  fire  extinguisher.  We  have  in 
previous  years  had  similar  repoits  of 
demonstrations  on  fire  extinguishers 
which  performed  wonders  while  those  de¬ 
livered  to  the  purchasers  proved  worth¬ 
less.  The  trick,  therefore,  is  an  old  one. 
The  only  action  for  those  duped  on  the 
worthless  extinguishers  to  take  is  to 
swear  out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
salesman  and  prevent  other  communities 
from  a  similar  experience.  The  victims 
of  the  scheme  would  need  to  be  in  a 
position  to  prove  the  fraud  on  the  part  of 
the  salesman. 

I  shipped  Dahlia  bulbs  to  the  amount 
of  $87.50  to  Alexander  County  Nurseries, 
McClure,  Ill.,  on  the  strength  of  a  tele¬ 
gram  received  from  them.  I,  however, 
have  had  no  payment.  Can  you  collect 
the  amount  for  me?  c.  c. 

New  York. 

The  Alexander  County  Nurseries  made 
us  several  promises  of  payment,  but  they 
failed  to  keep  any  of  the  promises.  We 
are  advised  by  a  bank  in  the  town  that 
they  used  the  bank's  name  as  a  reference 
without  consent.  We  finally  turned  the 
account  to  our  attorney,  who  reported 
that  the  nurseries  were  owing  about  $37,- 
000  with  not  much  property.  They  of¬ 
fered  a  compromise  and  we  accepted  it, 
but  the  payment  never  materialized.  The 
concern  seems  to  be  law-proof  and  is  let¬ 
ting  the  matter  ride  along.  Some  of  the 
creditors  want  to  put  them  in  bankruptcy, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  law  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  where  involuntary  peti¬ 
tion  could  be  filed  against  a  farmer  or 


tiller  of  the  soil.  The  subscriber  will 
therefore  have  to  charge  this  account  up 
to  experience  and  forget  it.  Alexander 
County  Nurseries  is  only  another  name 
for  the  notorious  Bradley  Bros.,  Manka- 
da.  Ill. 

Will  you  ask  A.  H.  Levi  Company,  439 
Broad  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  why  they  do 
not  settle  with  me  for  $140  worth  of  ap¬ 
ples  they  loaded  and  shipped  from  my 
station  between  October  1  and  November 
19,  1923?  Also  for  110  bushels  they  de¬ 
layed  shipping  until  frozen  and  unfit  to 
ship.  They  said  they  bought  all  my  ap¬ 
ples,  that  they  wanted  them  all,  and  if 
any  were  damaged  would  stand  the  loss. 
The  loss  would  be  all  the  cider  apples  and 
110  bushels  good  apples  at  75c  per 
100  lbs.  The  110  bushels  would  be  more 
than  $37.50.  but  will  settle  for  $37.50 
and  let  the  cider  stock  go.  Total,  $177.50. 
I  have  their  letters,  with  promises  from 
time  to  time  but  no  settlement.  J.  H.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  attorney  pressed  this  matter  to  the 
last  analysis,  but  the  report  was  that  Mr. 
Levi  was  a  peddler  and  went  from  place 
to  place,  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  him 
personally.  lie  pays  absolutely  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  requests  for  settlement, 
and  suit  was  not  advisable  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  he  solicits  our  readers  for 
produce  we  would  suggest  that  they  pass 
him  by. 


Early  this  Fall  a  representative  of 
Ferslit,  Inc.,  818  Blake  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  came  and  solicited  shipments  of  j 
eggs.  We  shipped  a  case  early  iii  Oc-  i 
toiler  and  received  a  *  check  right  back.  { 
The  check  for  the  next  shipment,  $43.53  j 
went  to  protest.  There  are  also  two  ship¬ 
ments  which  we  have  not  heard  from. 
We  are  writing  them  today  in  regard  to 
this  and  in  the  leantime  would  like  to 
know  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  know 
about  them  as  to  responsibility,  c.  N.  s. 

We  have  protested  checks  of  Ferslit, 
Inc.,  from  several  shippers.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  on  them  up  to 
the  present  time  and  have  been  obliged 
to  place  the  several  claims  in  the  hands 
of  our  attorney  for  collection.  This  is 
another  instance  illustrating  the  folly  of 
shipping  produce  to  individuals  or  con¬ 
cerns  that  have  no  established  financial 
responsibility.  We  again  urge  shippers 
to  look  up  the  ratings  of  dealers  before 
parting  with  their  goods. 

I  am  sending  you  some  literature  from 
two  different  companies.  Will  you  tell 
me  if  they  are  reliable  firms?  J.  v.  D. 

New  York. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  “literature”  asks 
if  the  recipient  “will  accept  a  job  at  $150 
a  week  to  start?”  This  is  the  opening 
wedge  to  sell  a  correspondence  course  on 
the  radio  subject.  The  other  is  more 
modest,  and  only  suggests  $12  a  day  to 
start  in  the  electrical  line,  with  an  ulti¬ 
mate  salary  of  $40  a  day.  These  allure¬ 
ments  look  rosy  to  country  boys.  No 
doubt  a  few  first-class  mechanics  in  these 
lines  do  earn  such  salaries,  but  the  idea 
carried  through  these  circular  letters  that 
any  ambitious  young  man  can  qualify 
for  such  positions  through  the  study  of 
a  correspondence  course  is  utter  nonsense 
— or  it  might  be  better  described  as 
‘sucker  bait”  to  sell  the  course  of  in¬ 
structions.  If  the  individual  will  only 
sign  the  dotted  line,  then  he  cannot  es¬ 
cape  paying  for  the  course  anyhow. 

Since  my  letter  of  October  1  enclosing 
the  letter  of  the  Penn  State  Food  Co., 
.T.  P.  S.  Strickler  seems  to  have  changed 
name  again,  so  I  am  enclosing  his  latest 
under  name  of  Mutual  Stock  Food  Co., 
which  is  identical  with  the  one  under 
name  of  Penn  State  Food  Co.  It  may 
also  be  that  he  is  operating  under  several 
names  at  one  time.  I  think  you  may  be 
interested  in  this  for  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  as  he  seems  to  be  very  active  again 
according  to  the  number  of  letters  being 
received.  d.  j.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our  records  show  J.  P.  S.  Strickler 
has  been  operating  under  the  following 
names :  Standard  Stock  Food  Co.,  Fed¬ 
eral  Stock  Food  Co.,  Farmers’  Medicated 
Salt  Co.,  Penn  State  Food  Co.,  Mutual 
Stock  Food  Co.,  all  of  Mifflinburg,  t*a., 
and  Union  Chemical  Co.,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
He  offers  the  dealer  50  per  cent  profit 
on  his  goods,  which  is  alluring,  and  then 
signs  him  up  for  a  large  quantity  on 
notes.  The  trouble  comes  when  the  deal¬ 
er  finds  he  has  obligated  himself  for  a 
large  amount  of  money,  and  for  goods  of 
questionable  value  which  he  is  unable  to 
sell.  Why  Mr.  Strickler  finds  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  operate  under  so  many 
trade  names  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 


This  is  not  an  advertisement  of  a  get  rich 
quick  promoter  —  it  is  just  to  tell  you 
that  thousands  of  farmers  have  increased 
their  crops  50%  — 100%  — and  more, — 
much  more,  by  spreading  Solvay  Pulver¬ 
ized  Limestone. 

Solvay  sweetens  sour  soil,  releases  all  the 
fertility  to  hasten  crops  to  full  and  profit¬ 
able  maturity.  It  is  guaranteed  high  test, 
non-caustic,  furnace  dried,  and  so  finely 
ground  and  readily  absorbed  that  it  brings 
results  the  first  year. 

W rite  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book !  Free ! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

FOR  ORDERS ^(OU  .«! 

BIG  Money  saving  PLAN 


U#niTC  lie  REGARDING  this  big 
W  Kl  I  L  Ud  REDUCTION  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS 

BUY  NOW— PAY  LATER 

These  products  are  made  of  rust 
resisting  copper-content  ROSS- 
METAL  galvanized;  Silos  — 
Corn  Cribs  —  Grain  Bins  — 
Brooder  Houses  and  Garages 

—  also  make  Ensilage  Cutters 
and  Feed  Grinders. 

Check  items  below  you  are 
interested  in  and  write  for 
catalog  —  Agents  wanted. 

E.  W.  Ross  Ensilage  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 

_ _  242  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  OhioK 

Silo — Cutter — Brooder  H. — Crib — Garage 


MRS.  RORER’S 

Ice  Creams,  Water 
Ices,  Frozen  Puddings 
and  Refreshments  for 
Social  Affairs 

The  first  half  of  this  Excellent 
Hook  tells  how  to  make  many 
Plain  and  Elaborate  Frozen 
Desserts,  Wholesome  and  Appe¬ 
tizing.  The  remainder  is  devoted 
to  Soups,  Salads,  Cold  Dishes, 
Sandwiches  and  Suggestions  for 
Church  Suppers.  Price,  $1.00 

From  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


INJOW 

1  litn  r 


the  WITTE  ENGINE,  1%  to  30  H.  P., 

150,000  in  daily  world  wide  use,  has  many  new  im¬ 
provements  and  refinements,  and  owing  to  mass 
production,  I  am  announcing  new  Lower  Prices,  new 
extra  long  terms,  no  interest.  The  WITTE  develops 
more  than  rated  power  from  almost  any  kind 
of  fuel.  Throttling  Governor  controls  pow¬ 
er  for  various  loads  and  enables  the  use  of 
cheap  distillate.  Has  Valve-in-Head  motor. 
Wico  magneto.  Semi -Steel  construction. 
Has  fewer  parts.  Free  from  usual  engine 
trouble.  Life 

New  Improvements  t ™  8m™; 
on  World  Standard  durable,  eco- 

WITTE  ENGINES  ginemade. 

WITTE  Engines  are  sold  the  world  over 

but  to  the  honest  American  farmer  I  give  preferen¬ 
tial  treatment — wholesale  prices  and  easy  terms.  A 
reasonable  payment  brings  this  engine  to  you  I  Low 
balance  split  into  easy  monthly  terms. 


New 
Low  Prices 


The  WITTE  quickly  pays  for  itself — starts  easy — 

simple  to  run  in  any  kind  of  weather — certainly  a  mechanical 
marvel,  the  product  of  67  years  experience  in  practical  farm 
work.  A  real  all-purpose  engine— makes  all  farm  jobs  cheap 
and  easy.  Book  also  describes  Sawing  and  Pumping  outfits. 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 


FREE  Simply  send  name  today— no  cost— no  obligation  nf/>  TllOCO  PfllM  fc 
*  ■** m  K  for  this  interesting  book.  Get  the  facts  about  en-  I  '  (Jlv  A.  riff  off  I  UlltlO 

Square,  Protected  Tank,  remov¬ 
able  die-cast  bearings,  and  many 
other  refinements.  Starts  easy 
in  the  coldest  weather.  Special 
piston  construction  means  more 
power  for  less  fuel.  Speed  regu¬ 
lator  enables  it  to  be  used  on 
lightest  jobs  as  well  as  on  the 
heaviest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron-Clad 
Life-time  Guarantee . 


Only  6  of  the  SO  Special 
WITTE  Features 

1—  Medium  Weight,  Yet  Dur¬ 
able. 

2—  Valvea-in-Head. 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giving 
even  speed. 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine. 

5—  Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition. 

6—  Self-Adjusting  Carburetor. 


gines— even  if  you  have  my 
old  catalog — get  my  new 
offers;  they  will  save  and 
make  you  money — good  ideas 
about  making  8500.00  to  81000.00 
a  year  with  your  power  outfits. 


3 


HOURS 

SHIPPING 

SERVICE 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1897  Witte  Building 
1897  Empire  Building 
1897  Witte  Building 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Hulled  Corn 

TV,-]]  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  hull 
corn  for  commercial  purposes?  Tins,  at 
Ze  time,  was  a  lucrative  business. 

Lyme,  Couu.  G.  A.  M. 

New  England  taste  demands  a  well- 
rioened  white  flint  corn  for  hulling,  other 
sections  prefer  yellow,  but  it  is  always 
flint  corn.  Babbitt’s  potash  is  used  to 
remove  the  hulls,  the  proportion  being 
one  full  pound  to  a  bushel  of  corn.  Of 
course,  when  preparing  corn  for  home 
use  the  same  proportion  would  be  ob¬ 
served  in  smaller  quantities.  An  iron  ket¬ 
tle  half  filled  with  water  is  put  on  the 
stove,  the  potash  added  when  the  water 
warms,  and  the  corn  put  in  when  it  comes 
to  a  boil.  In  about  an  hour  the  starch 
will  come  out  of  the  corn,  thickening  the 
]ye.  The  corn  must  be  well  stirred  from 
the  bottom,  to  avoid  burning,  and  the  ket¬ 
tle  kept  back  on  the  stove,  so  the  corn 
will  simmer  without  boiling  hard.  After 
the  first  hour  corn  must  be  dipped  out 
and  tested  in  cold  water,  to  see  if  the 
hulls  slip.  If  left  in  the  potash  too  long 
it  becomes  dark  and  sodden ;  if  too  short, 
it  cannot  be  cooked  tender.  About  one 
and  one-lialf  to  two  hours  is  the  usual 
time.  The  corn  is  then  washed  in  clear 
water.  When  made  in  large  quantities  a 
clean,  new  broom,  with  about  six  inches 
of  the  straw  cut  oft',  is  used  to  rub  off  the 
hulls;  a  stiff  whisk  would  answer  the 
same  purpose  with  small  quantities.  A 
quantity  of  water  will  be  used  during 
this  scrubbing,  the  hull  being  poured  off 
with  the  water.  Put  the  corn  on  to  boil 
in  clear  water;  when  it  reaches  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  draw  it  back  so  that  it  may  sim¬ 
mer.  It  should  not  be  stirred,  as  this 
makes  it  mushy.  It  requires  long,  slow 
simmering;  wdien  sufficiently  cooked  it 
may  be  salted  to  taste,  and  drained  in  a 
colander.  When  served  it  is  either  eaten 
with  milk,  or  warmed  up  with  butter  in  a 
frying  pan,  and  served  like  a  vegetable. 
In  the  Summer  hulled  corn  would  fer¬ 
ment  very  quickly,  so  its  manufacture 
takes  pldce  only  after  hard  freezing  has 
started  in  the  Fall. 

Hulled  corn  may  also  be  prepared  as 
follows:  Wash  two  quarts  of  shelled 

corn  to  remove  loose  bits ;  then  place  in 
a  large  iron  kettle  with  two  heaping 
tablespoons  of  saleratus.  cover  with  cold 
water,  let  come  to  a  boil  slowdy  and  cook 
about  an  hour.  Remove  the  kettle  from 
fire,  drain  off  the  water,  then  pour  the 
corn,  from  which  the  hulls  will  already 
be  loosened,  into  a  large  pan  of  water. 
Rub  the  corn  between  the  hands  to  loosen 
the  hulls ;  after  taking  off  all  those  partly 
loosened  put  it  on  again  in  warm  water, 
let  boil  about  half  an  hour,  then  try  to 
remove  the  rest  of  the  hulls  by  rubbing 
as  before.  After  all  the  hulls  are  re¬ 
moved,  wash  the  corn  in  at  least  half  a 
dozen  clear  waters,  then  put  on  once 
more  in  warm  water,  and  when  it  boils 
drain  and  add  fresh  water.  Let  the  corn 
cook  in  this  last  water  until  tender,  salt¬ 
ing  to  taste.  If  the  hulls  do  not  come 
off  readily  let  the  corn  boil  an  hour 
longer,  adding  a  teaspoon  more  saleratus. 


Cinnamon  Vine;  Madeira 
Vine 

Should  Madeira  vine  and  cinnamon 
vine  roots  be  dug  and  stored  during  the 
Winter,  or  can  they  be  left  in  the  ground 
outdoors  in  this  climate,  Michigan? 

Bay  City,  Mich.  C.  J.  M. 

The  Madeira  vine,  botanically  Bous- 
singaultia  basselloides,  will  not  endure 
frost,  being  a  native  of  Ecuador.  The 
roots  must  be  dug  ii  Fall,  and  stored  iu 
a  frost-free  place,  like  Canna  roots.  Cin¬ 
namon  vine,  Hioscorea  Batatas,  is  quite 
hardy ;  the  roots  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  as  far  north  as  New  York,  but  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  their  hardiness  in 
Michigan.  We  think  it  would  be  wiser  to 
dig  and  store.  Perhaps  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  can  give  experience. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  iu  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work 
on  farm  in  Maryland,  about  half  way  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  on  the  AV.  B.  &  A. 
electric  line;  good  hoard  and  comfortable  sur¬ 
roundings;  anxious  to  secure  man  with  some 
orchard  experience,  if  possible;  write  fully,  giv¬ 
ing  age,  experience,  wages  required  and  refer¬ 
ences.  T.  P.  LITTLEPAGE,  Union  Trust  Bldg-., 
Washington,  D.  0. 


WANTED— Young  man  for  dairy  where  milking 
machine  is  used:  state  experience  and  salary 
expected,  QRADELL  FARMS,  Orudell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Working  married  herdsman,  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  grade  A  barn;  must  be 
willing  to  board  couple  single  milkers;  must 
have  own  furniture;  house  and  farm  located  in 
town;  state  age,  family,  references  and  experi¬ 
ence.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED— Poultryman,  single,  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches;  must  furnish  best  of 
reference;  raising  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  tur¬ 
keys,  geese,  ducks,  pheasants  and  wild  ducks; 
private  estate;  references  and  wages  in  first 
letter.  BELMONT  FARM,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 


REFINED  middle-aged  working  housekeeper  in 
family  two  adults,  four  children;  location, 
suburban  Jersey;  do  plain  cooking,  help  with 
children;  wages  $75.  Write  MRS.  M.  IIANKiN, 
Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  purebred  Guernsey 
farm,  small  herd;  must  be  expert  milker  and 
interested  in  good  cows  and  in  producing  grade 
A  milk;  salary  $05  per  month  and  board;  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  ADVERTISER  1319,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman,  with  experi¬ 
ence,  to  operate  incubators  and  care  for  thou¬ 
sand  layers;  state  age,  experience,  training,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  ADVERTISER  1320,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  to  care  for  house  and  lawn 
in  exchange  for  rent  on  farm  in  Dutchess 
County;  may  earn  working  out;  also  use  of  25 
acres;  fine  for  chickens.  Write  ADVERTISER 
1323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  farmer,  a  single  man  to  run  70- 
acre  farm  near  Mehoopany,  Pa.,  having  fruit, 
about  10  cows,  potatoes  and  general  farming; 
must  be  able  to  run  tractor  and  cars  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm*  machinery;  this  farm  has  just  been 
purchased  by  a  business  man  who  intends  to 
stock  and  run  it  in  an  up-to-date  practical  man¬ 
ner;  there  are  two  elderly  ladies  on  the  farm 
to  look  after  the  housework;  replying  give  age, 
experience,  religion,  references;  do  not  reply 
unless  you  wish  steady  work,  willing  to  work 
hard  and  know  your  stuff.  Apply  R.  G.  DAVIS, 
1100  Murray  St.,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 


WOMAN  in  country  as  liouseworker  including 
laundry,  wait  on  table;  family  of  two;  all 
modern  improvements,  electric  washer;  good 
home,  good  wages.  ADVERTISER  1328,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once,  two  single  men  for  large 
dairy  farm;  must  be  good  dry -hand  milkers 
and  good  teamsters;  sober  and  industrious; 
wages  $50  a  mouth  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
1329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  generallv  useful, 
country  place,  moderate  wages.  JOSEPH  E. 
SCIIAXN'"'  Milford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Two  poultrymen  on  commercial 
poultry  farm  in  Toms  River,  N.  J. ;  one  sin¬ 
gle  man,  preferably  farm  raised:  one  married 
man,  accustomed  to  out  door  work;  state  age, 
salary  and  personal  information  in  first  letter. 
INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM. 


WANTED — Man,  middle  age,  as  working  fore¬ 
man;  small  dairy  farm;  long  experience  with 
cows  and  farm;  state  salary  and  experience, 
character  will  be  fully  investigated.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  girl,  white,  Christian,  16  to  21  years, 
capable  of  helping  with  housework  and  care 
of  two  children;  can  offer  good  home  in  suburb 
of  New  York  City;  wages  $30  monthly;  fare  paid 
one  way.  MRS.  ERNEST  WELLER,  Scar¬ 
borough,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  up-to-date  farmer  who  will  take 
a  good  productive  "stocked”  166-acre  farm, 
situated  on  a  State  road;  one  mile  from 
a  good  live  town  with  excellent  high  school; 
this  farm  is  a  money  maker,  will  grow  any¬ 
thing,  a  good  wood  lot  which  will  furnish  an 
extra  income;  references  given  and  required; 
immediate  possession  on  50-50  basis.  LOCK 
BOX  371,  Whitney  Point,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  general  work,  small  farm, 
clean  milker.  BOX  103,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Woman  to  keep  house  for  business 
woman  and  care  for  two  small  children  during 
day;  mother  and  child  considered;  references  and 
wages  in  first  letter.  MRS.  HENRY  TURNER, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  experienced  married  farmers, 
one  to  board  a  few  men,  could  use  grown-up 
son;  team,  tractor  and  dairy  farming;  write 
stating  experience,  nationality  and  size  of  fami¬ 
ly.  ^SUPT.,  Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga  Springs, 


WANTED — Two  congenial  women  for  general 
housework  in  beautiful  new  country  home,  two 
miles  from  town;  attractive  servants’  quarters; 
must  have  excellent  'references ;  wages  $75  each. 
Write  MRS.  D.  H.  DUGAN,  72  Christopher  St., 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  or  couple,  caretaker 
country  place;  write,  stating  wages.  A. 
GABY”,  313  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  or  middle-aged  white  woman,  who  ap¬ 
preciates  a  good  home  and  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings,  wanted  for  general  housework  by  a  fami¬ 
ly  of  four  adults;  must  understand  plain  cook¬ 
ing;  wages,  $60  a  month;  write  or  telephone 
before  calling,  Montclair  2204-M.  MRS.  J.  A. 
HOFMANN,  133  Cooper  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  on  private 
estate;  give  life  experience  and  reference  in 
first  letter;  state  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  1342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  private  estate,  good 
dairyman  who  understands  poultry;  8  cows, 
400  liens;  man  to  help;  $100  per  month  with 
modern  house,  fire  and  light,  etc.;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  reference,  etc.  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  dairyman  on  private  estate; 

must  be  good;  state  experience,  age,  etc.,  and 
give  reference  and  state  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
DRESS  1344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Protestant  woman  as  general  house- 
worker  where  cook  is  kept;  must  be  contented 
in  country.  BOX  103,  Lincoludale,  N.  Y. 


W ANTED — Girls  as  laundresses,  chamber  maids, 
dining-room  girls,  etc. ;  good  home  surround¬ 
ings.  with  board.  Apply  at  THE  BUFFALO 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  100  High  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WOMAN  with  two  hoys  wishes  position  as  care¬ 
taker  or  housekeeper  or  take  ehnrgo  of 
boardinghouse  on  private  estate.  ADVERTISER 
1321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  29,  experienced,  good 
chick  raiser,  available  immediately;  refer¬ 
ences:  commercial  plant,  venr  round  work  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  1322,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  change;  practical 
all  phases  work  connected  with  private  place, 
also  head  chauffeur  at  present;  assume  entire 
responsibility;  American,  38,  married,  small 
family;  four  years  present  position;  Westchester 
County  preferred,  not  essential ;  only  first-class 
position  considered.  ADVERTISER  1326,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position  in  conn  try; 

man  handy  at  anything,  garden,  poultry  or 
caretaker,  no  cows;  wife  for  housework  or  cook, 
no  laundry;  best  references;  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1325,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 27-acre  Delaware  farm,  suitable  for 
poultry  and  truck  gardening;  half  in  tillage; 
buildings  insured  $1,500;  20  fruit.  ROUTE  5, 
Box  18,  Harrington,  Del. 


PLEASE  make  a  note  of  this  as  it  may  not 
appear  again — 83  acres  property,  real  estate 
and  personal  property  for  sale  as  I  am  alone, 
man  with  no  help  and  will  sell  on  favorable 
terms;  for  particulars  write  or  call  MR.  WM. 
F.  STANLEY,  R.  D.  1,  Box  30,  Elkton,  Md. 


WANTED  to  rent  place  suitable  for  truck 
farm  within  40  miles  of  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  lady,  48,  Protestant,  refined, 
competent:  references  required.  MRS.  EVA 
DAVIS,  Cochectou,  N.  Y. 


$1,600,  $200  DOWN  buys  a  35-acre  poultry  farm, 
7-room  house,  basement  barn,  henhouse.  WIL¬ 
LIAM  KOON,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  American,  married,  experienced 
in  A.  R.  work  and  feeding  for  profits;  free 
December  1 ;  references.  ADVERTISER  1327, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  30,  capable  getting  re¬ 
sults  anywhere,  desires  position  requiring 
same.  ADVERTISER  1330,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  graduate  nurse  and  chauffeur,  experi¬ 
enced  all  branches  of  estate  work,  genuine 
handyman,  seeks  permanent  country  position; 
would  consider  small  private  sanitarium;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1338,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


87  ACRES,  two  miles  from  Poughkeepsie,  N. 

Y.,  on  State  road;  25  acres  in  rye;  500  fruit 
trees,  vineyard,  10,000  vines,  4,000  asparagus, 
about  1,500  tons  of  manure;  farm  machinery 
first-class  condition;  real  money  maker  for 
farmer  who  understands  care  of  grapes,  pota¬ 
toes,  asparagus;  none  other  need  apply.  GEO. 
MORRISON,  548  AVest  22d  St.,  New  York. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  wanted  by  milker  to  work  in  modern 
cow  barn;  single,  American;  state  wages,  etc. 
JOHN  AVORTMAN,  Clinton,  N.  J. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  refined  young  American, 
married  man,  desires  position  private  estate; 
agricultural  school  graduate,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  highest  recommendations  from  present 
employer  and  others.  ADA:ERTISER  1334,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  wanted — Superintendent  of  build¬ 
ings,  supervision  of  construction,  repairs, 
plumbing,  heating,  electrical;  references;  insti¬ 
tution  preferred.  ADA’ERTISER  1337,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  wishes  situation  modern 
poultry  farm  or  as  barn  man  or  dairyman; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1332,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here. 
.  clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2:  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  "Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail.  $1.15;  two,  $2.20,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


WONDERA'IEW  extracted  honev  for  your  hot 
cakes,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone,  $1.  OSCAR  AVOODRUFF, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  $8  per  hundred;  25  lbs. 

express  paid,  $3.75.  K1NGAVOOD  ORCHARDS, 
Salem,  Ore. 


SINGLE  herdsman,  age  36,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  dairy  business  in¬ 
cluding  certified  milk  production,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  vicinity  of  New  York;  large  Ayrshire 
herd  preferred;  best  of  references  furnished. 
ADA'ERTISER  1336,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  poultry,  desires  position;  finest 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  1335,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  wants  position  as  herdsman  or 
test  cow  milker.  BOX  83,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  expert,  single,  20  years  experience, 
winner  of  first  prizes;  reference;  wants  to 
take  full  charge  of  first-class  plant.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1339,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  gardener  as 
gardener’s  or  florist  assistant  for  private  es¬ 
tate;  American,  Protestant,  single,  willing  work¬ 
er,  reliable,  temperate,  references  furnished. 
Address  A.  F.  CHAPMAN,  R.  F.  D.,  AAAoronoco, 
Mass. 


LADIES — In  that  box  of  tangled  combings  I  see 
a  beautiful  switch;  write  me.  LILA  PRICE 
Russell,  N.  Y. 


SAV’EET  clover,  heavy  bodied,  extracted  honey, 
60-lb.  cans,  $6.50;  two  cans,  $12.50;  no  better 
honey  produced;  sample  10  cents.  ARTHUR 
BEALES,  Oto,  Iowa. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  AV. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sick-room;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friends;  2 Vi  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HANNAH 
PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  unshelled  farmer’s  stock,  new  crop- 
oO  lbs.,  $4;  75  lbs.,  $5.25;  1,000  lbs.,  $60,  cash, 
charges  collect;  better,  fresher,  sweeter  than 
factory  cleaned.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARAIS 
Franklin,  V a. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  college 
graduate,  desires  position  as  working  fore¬ 
man;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  1340,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


per  pau  less,  postpaid  into 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  by  a  Scotchman,  married, 
age  32,  on  a  private  estate;  first-class  dairy 
and  poultryman;  7  years  in  present  position; 
good  references;  please  give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  1341,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — In  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  modern  house, 
on  double  lot;  large  barn,  excellent  garden; 
price  reasonably.  LAURENCE  E.  CLARK,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


HIGH-CLASS  country  home,  village  farm;  mile 
shore,  improvements.  LEACH,  Clinton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  dairy  farm  and  milk 
business:  monthly  income  $1,000;  price  $20,- 
000.  ADVERTISER  1302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


60-ACRE  farm  for  sale  or  rent;  house  and  out¬ 
buildings  in  good  condition;  for  particulars 
address  BOX  27,  R.  D.  2,  Lava,  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — South  Jersey  farm,  good  buildings 
and  soil;  for  particulars  address  MELA'IN 
JERRELL,  Route  5,  Millville,  N.  J. 


CIRCLiMSTANCES  compel  us  to  sell  a  modern 
poultry  plant;  1,100  pullets;  2%  miles  from 
Lakewood.  102A  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Lakewood, 
N.  J. 


-  J-'"-  Vi  ,  Jverueis,  SI 

per  lb.,  shellbarks,  10  lbs.  for  $1.60;  kernels, 
$1.40  lb.;  parcel  post  collect;  prices  on  walnuts 
or  shellbarks  by  the  bushel.  GLENDALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 

three%  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
42c  a  lb.;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel  post 
them  back  and  your  money  with  postage  added 
will  be  returned.  C.  E.  AVYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y: 


lb.  can,  $o.o0;  two,  $10  here;  10-lb.,  $1.75;  ; 
lb.,  $1,  delivered  third  zone.  EDAVARD  RE1 
DOCT,  New  AVoodstoek,  N.  Y. 


FALL  and  AV’inter  apples  for  sale, 
fruit.  GRANTSVILLE  HATCHERY, 
ville,  Md. 


sprayed 

Grants- 


lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1  prepa 
AV  ARD  &  ELLIOTT,  AVilawana,  Pa. 


light.  5 
WOOD- 


HOMES  AV  ANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 

than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deserving 
boy  between  the  ages  of'  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Maryland  farm,  107  acres,  good 
buildings,  land  and  location:  price  $6,500.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  1277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


her.  $6.60:  buckwheat,  $6;  satisfaction  gua 
nnteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm  for  rent,  160  acres,  all  tillable; 

hour  out  in  New  Jersey;  references  required. 
ADA'ERTISER  1211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey; 

delivered,  $1.50.  HARRY 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


1/2-gallon  can. 
J.  BO  REMAX, 


DAIRY  farm,  fully  equipped,  on  St.  Johns 
River;  acreage  on  Daytona  Road;  both  near 
DeLaud;  for  particulars  address  THOS.  L. 
DEAN,  Owner,  DeLand,  Fla. 


AVANTED — A  small  farm  in  AVestehester  or 
Putnam  counties;  property  must  have  a  house 
on  it.  CARL  ERIKSEN,  236  Seventh  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Five  farms,  direct  from  owner,  and 
in  splendid  state  of  cultivation;  farms  from 
85  acres  up;  good  buildings  on  all  tracts;  each 
farm  well  watered  by  springs  and  wells;  good 
cotton,  grain  and  dairy  farms;  terms.  FAIR- 
VIEAV  FxVRM,  R.  5,  Box  38,  Concord,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  67  acres  of  well  drained  land 
on  improved  road  near  school  and  church; 
(Fleming,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.)  abundance  of 
fruit;  buildings  in  A-l  condition;  electricity 
available.  ADA’ERTISER  1324,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — House  with  1  to  10  acres,  on  Cleve- 
land-Erie  pavement,  n.  HANSON,  75  Hal- 
sted  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


$20  ACRE  buys  30-acre  farm,  no  buildings,  3 
miles  from  city  AA’atertown,  N.  Y.;  small 
payment  down.  FRANK  THOMAS,  Black  River, 
N.  Y. 


TEN-ACRE  farm,  near  village,  lake,  academy; 

half  mile  macadamized  road;  horse,  cows, 
poultry,  tools;  six-room  house,  furnace,  garage, 
etc.;  terms.  G.  SEN  FT,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  to  rent  a  farm,  well  stocked,  for  De¬ 
cember  1,  or  would  take  on  shares;  give  full 
details  to  CIIAS.  FOAVLER,  Bantam,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — DeLaval  separator  No.  12, 

attached:  used  only  a  few  times,  like 
$115.  NEAVTON  AV.  GRICE,  Daretown, 


motor 
new ; 
N.  J. 


MAYSVILLE  rugs 
ors:  size  27x54 
PLACE,  Newfield, 


for  Christmas,  assorted  col- 
in.,  $2;  order  early.  RUTH 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  antique 
splendid  condition.  D.  I. 
Third  St.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


mahogany  sofa. 
SHERWOOD,  15 


W ANTED — Fordson  or  Caterpillar  tractor,  also 
garden  tractor.  BOX  316,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


AV  ANTED — Carload  hay  straw;  state  kind  price 
at  Madison.  BORLING,  Madison,  Ohio. 


en  Queen  (ear)  old  corn,  25  lbs.  postpaid  to 
zone;  $3.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


i'Uh,  SALE — Liberty,  large  family,  power  was 
er.  complete  with  power  wringer;  $25.  RA’ 
MOND  RUSSELL,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


PURE 

per 

REN, 


A’ermont  maple  syrup,  good  quality,  $2.50 
gal.;  in  5-gal.  lots,  $2.25.  AV.  H.  WAR- 
North  Pomfret,  V t. 


PURE  clover  honey,  new  crop,  60-lb.  can,  $7.50 
here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.10;  10-lb.  pail,  $2.  de¬ 
livered.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Top  section  for  No. 
FRED  L.  DAVIS,  Freeport, 


2  Candee  heater. 
Me. 


must  be  well  built  and  light  in  weight;  s 
price  and  how  soon  delivery  can  be  made, 
dress  JOHN  RICK,  438  Penn  St  ,  Reading, 
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cWhul  will  you  have  today? 


jnGHT,  golden-brown  biscuits?  A 

wonderful  cake?  Crisp,  flaky  pie-crust 
— or  perfect  loaves  of  bread  ?  Choose 
what  you  wish — you  need  only  one  flour 
for  them  all.  Make  any  of  them  with 
Pillsbury’s  Best — this  one  fine  flour  serves 
you  perfectly  for  everything  you  bake. 

What  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  make 
an  endless  variety  of  foods  from  one  flour! 
A  new  delicacy  whenever  the  fancy  strikes 
you — made  quickly,  easily,  economically 
from  the  same  flour  you  use  for  your 
finest  bread — Pillsbury’s  Best. 

Perfectly  milled  to  a  soft,  powder-fine 
texture,  rich  and  creamy- white  in  color, 
Pillsbury’s  Best  makes  the  most  delicious 
pastry  as  successfully  as  it  does  prize¬ 
winning  bread.  Each  sack  of  Pillsbury’s 
Best  Flour  is  exactly  the  same  as  every 
other  sack  —  laboratory  tests  every 
hour,  and  baking  tests  every  day,  insure 


perfect  results  from  every  baking.  Use 
it  with  the  famous  Pillsbury  Basic 
Recipe  Method — you  will  enjoy  a  new 
convenience,  and  a  wider  variety  of 
delightful  foods. 

The  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe  Method 
Here  is  a  newer,  better  way  of  baking 
that  is  already  endorsed  by  thousands  of 
women.  The  Pillsbury  Basic  Recipe 
Method  shows  you  how  to  prepare  100 
delicious  foods  from  4  basic  recipes.  This 
simple  short-cut  saves  your  time  and 
makes  it  easy  to  prepare  a  greater  number 
of  foods.  And  it  proves  beyond  question 
that  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  ideal  for 
every  baking  purpose. 

Send  for  this  Free  Book  of  Recipes 
The  whole  story,  ‘TOO  Foods  from  4  Basic 
Recipes,”  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Hundreds  of 
women  tell  us  it’s  a  cook  book  they  prize.  Address 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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View/  taken  in  Long  Island  Peach  Orchards.  The  operator  of  this  splendid  property,  Mr.  A.  F.  Thurm,  heartily  recommends 

Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  to  all  growers 


Mr,  A.  F.  Thurm,  of 
Long  Island  Peach  Orchards  says 


“ Hctve  fully  controlled  Leaf 

Curl  and  San  Jose  Scale” 

For  six  years,  ever  since  he  began  using 
Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur,  no 
pest  has  cut  into  this  grower’s  profit. 

S  -W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  remains  effec¬ 
tive  much  longer  than  others,  is  much 
cheaper  to  use  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  freezing. 

If  you  are  having  less  success  than  Mr. 
Thurm  and  the  thousands  of  others 
who  use  only  S  -  W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur ,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  this  extra¬ 
effective  spray. 


Get  this  valuable  Guide 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Spraying  Guide 
and  other  literature  give  complete  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  control  of  all  orchard  and 
garden  pests.  There  is  anS-W  dealer  near 
you.  Ask  him  for  this  helpful  material 
or  write  us  for  a  copy. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

613  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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America  is  not  Self  Supporting, 

We  Depend  on  Other  Nations 
For  Some  of  the  Smallest  Things  of  Life 

Part  I 


ILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD,  a  member  of 
President  Wilson’s  Cabinet,  lias  writ¬ 
ten  a  striking  book  entitled  “De¬ 
pendent  America,”  in  which  he 
shows  by  fact  and  figure  how  this 
great  country  of  ours  is  forced  to 
fi^pend  upon~the  nations  of  the  world  for  a  large 
part  of  its  raw  materials.  The  average  American 
somehow  has  the  idea  that  his  country  is  or  can  be 
entirely  self-supporting.  We  have  heard  people  say 
that  a  solid  wall  50  feet  high  could  be  built  around 
this  country  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  trade 
or  import  goods  from  any  other  nation.  These  peo¬ 
ple  say  that  even  with  the  world’s  trade  shut  off  in 
that  forcible  way  America  could  support  herself 
without  trouble  and  provide  everything  she  now 
produces  or  that  her  people  need.  We  have  heard 
the  same  thing  said  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  is 
true  that  some  Missourians  really  believe  that  their 
State  contains  everything  that  humans  need  in  order 
to  live  a  good  life ! 

Mr.  Red  field,  in  his  book,  punctures  this  theory 


the  entire  world  caters  to  the  artificial  wants  of  his 
grandchildren.  And  so  as  America  has  grown  in 
age  and  wealth  and  social  culture,  Americans  have 
demanded  more  and  more  of  what  were  once  lux¬ 
uries,  for  these  old-time  luxuries  are  now  considered 
necessities. 

Mr.  Itedfield  speaks  of  shellac,  a  substance  known 
to  most  of  us — a  necessity  now  in  the  production  of 
luxuries.  It  seems  that  this  shellac  represents  an 
excretion  made  by  the  lac  insect,  Tachardia  lacca. 
This  insect  is  found  in  India.  The  young  bugs  affix 
themselves  in  large  colonies  to  the  branches  of  cer¬ 
tain  trees.  They  suck  out  the  juice  and  give  it  back 
in  the  form  of  an  excretion  which  hardens  about 
their  bodies  in  a  scale  called  “lac,”  as  a  protection. 
We  take  it  that  this  scale  is  formed  much  like  that 
which  protects  the  San  Jose  insect  on  fruit  trees. 
These  crusted  branches  are  broken  off  and  the  “lac” 
is  melted  and  made  into  what  we  call  the  shellac  of 
commerce.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  a 
substitute,  but  without  avail  thus  far.  In  1924  this 
country  imported  24,500,000  lbs.  of  this  product  of 


Of  course  we  all  understand  that  rubber  must  be 
imported.  In  1924  this  country  imported  734,845,000 
lbs.  of  crude  rubber.  This  nation  is  the  greatest 
manufacturer  of  rubber  goods  in  the  world,  yet  it  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  imported  raw  material.  We 
may  imagine  what  would  happen  if  in  the  future  rub¬ 
ber  manufacturing  could  be  established  at  or  near 
the  source  of  supply — say  in  Australia  or  Southern 
Asia.  There  would  seem  to  be  possibilities  for  pro¬ 
ducing  low-grade  rubber  in  Florida  or  Texas — cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  Philippines. 

In  speaking  of  the  need  of  manganese  Mr.  Red- 
field  makes  a  striking  suggestion  of  what  might  have 
happened  during  the  Great  War  if  German  cruisers 
had  succeeded  in  stopping  the  shipment  of  manga¬ 
nese  from  Brazil  or  India  to  this  country  or  England. 
The  effect  would  have  been  disastrous,  for  although 
this  country  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of 
steel,  as  is  stated  in  this  book,  “There  is  probably 
no  rail  on  our  railroads,  no  truss  in  our  bridges,  no 
beam  in  any  steel  structure,  that  was  made  without 
the  aid  of  manganese.”  In  1924  we  imported  505,- 


Somc  of  the  Products  of  a  Nciv  England  Farm.  Fig.  1023 


badly,  and  shows  how  thoroughly  dependent  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  upon  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  for  some  of 
the  commonest  things  of  life.  This  author  is  in¬ 
clined  to  take  a  rather  pessimistic  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  to  think  that  Americans  cannot  produce  the 
things  which  we  now  import.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  is  a  narrow  view.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
things  which  cannot  be  produced  in  our  climate. 
There  are  some  minerals  which  were  never  placed  in 
our  soils,  yet  such  articles  as  hides,  wool,  sugar  and 
many  others  now  being  imported  could,  by  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  our  agriculture,  be  produced  on  Ameri¬ 
can  farms  by  American  farmers.  Mr.  Redfield  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  United  States  is  no  doubt  a  more 
nearly  self-contained  nation  than  any  other  except 
possibly  Russia,  and  this  exception  is  due  to  the  low 
standard  of  living  on  the  part  of  the  average  Rus¬ 
sian.  That  is,  the  higher  the  standard  of  living  the 
more  dependent  man  become  upon  outside  sources 
of  supply.  We  can  realize  that  by  considering  the 
life  of  the  pioneer  of  old  times.  He  with  his  family 
was  forced  to  live  in  the  crudest  way  with  coarse 
food  and  humble  appointments.  He  found  health 
and  vigor  and  character  in  this  hard  life.  His  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren  do  not  live  in  that  way.  The 
farm  or  the  rude  garden  and  the  wild  forest  pro¬ 
vided  the  family  necessities  for  the  pioneer,  while 


a  small  bug  in  India  and  everyone  who  reads  this 
makes  use  of  some  article  in  the  finishing  of  which 
this  bug  had  a  part.  In  fact  it  is  strange  to  think 
how  large  a  part  insects  are  playing  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  life  of  humans.  The  silkworm  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  this  country  to  import  in  1924,  51,250,000  lbs. 
of  raw  silk.  Then  there  are  in  the  tropics  gall  in¬ 
sects  which  sting  the  leaves  or  twigs  of  certain  trees 
or  shrubs  so  that  galls  containing  needed  gums  and 
colors  are  produced.  These  things  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country. 

Jute  and  rubber  are  two  other  necessary  products 
not  produced  here.  The  fibers  needed  to  make  our 
twine  and  the  rough  cloth  known  as  burlap  is  prac¬ 
tically  all  imported.  We  imported  from  India  in 
1924,  940,238,000  yards  of  burlap  and  33,157,000 
gunny  sacks  besides.  For  a  cotton  crop  such  as  we 
had  in  1920,  97,000.000  yards  of  this  coarse  covering 
were  required.  Mr.  Redfield  says  that  if  this  im¬ 
mense  yardage  of  gunny  cloth  were  of  continuous 
length  it  would  wrap  around  the  earth  20  times,  or 
reach  to  the  moon  and  back — and  it  is  practically  all 
imported.  It  seems  possible  that  at  least  some  of 
this  immense  volume  of  jute  might  be  produced  in 
the  Philippines  or  in  Southern  Florida  or  Texas,  or 
some  substitute  of  American  fiber  could  be  found,  but 
the  prospect  for  this  seems  remote. 


000  tons,  while  our  domestic  production  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeded  4,000  tons.  Chrome,  another  necessary  metal, 
is  mostly  imported,  and  also  tin  and  tungsten.  We 
all  remember  how  during  the  early  part  of  the  Great 
War  a  large  German  submarine  rose  out  of  the  water 
in  Chesapeake  Bay  with  a  cargo  of  dyes.  It  took 
back,  or  started  back  (for  the  boat  was  probably 
sunk)  with  a  cargo  of  nickel  as  the  most  needed 
product  in  Germany.  Most  of  the  things  we  have 
mentioned  thus  far  are  absolute  necessities  for  which 
we  must  look  to  other  nations.  It  may  be  that  if  we 
were  absolutely  deprived  of  them  we  might  through 
strenuous  search  find  substitutes  for  them  here.  That 
is  what  is  happening  with  potash.  When  imports 
from  Germany  were  shut  off,  our  people  found  some 
supplies  in  cement  dust,  seaweed,  and  in  some  west¬ 
ern  lakes  or  ponds.  Now  great  deposits  in  Texas  are 
reported.  These  discoveries  were  made  possible  by 
the  search  which  necessity  compelled  our  scientists 
to  make. 

And  now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  commoner 
things  which  are  imported  in  vast  quantities  un¬ 
known  to  most  of  us.  Every  New  England  boy  will 
remember  how  he  picked  gum  from  the  spruce  trees 
for  chewing.  The  writer  can  just  remember  when 
this  gum  began  to  have  a  commercial  value  as  chew¬ 
ing  gum  came  into  use.  The  manufacturers  now  use 
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chicle,  which  is  the  coagulated  sap  or  juice  of  a  tree 
which  grows  in  the  American  tropics.  The  Great 
War  stimulated  the  chewing  gum  industry.  Our 
War  Department  supplied  it  in  vast  quantities  to  the 
soldiers.  Working  of  the  jaws  relaxed  thirst,  helped 
the  teeth  and  took  the  mind  from  fear.  In  1924  we 
imported  8,000,000  lbs.  of  this  chicle.  It  seems  as  if 
we  ought  to  use  more  of  our  own  gums  from  spruce, 
cherry  or  plum.  We  also  imported  00,000.000  lbs. 
of  peanuts  for  peanut  oil,  and  13,S30,000  bushels  of 
linseed,  while  in  1923  wTe  brought  in  43,096,714  lbs. 
of  linseed  oil.  All  of  it  should  have  been  produced 
here. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


The  Blight-Proof  Potato 

[The  recent  note  about  our  Northern  Spy  potato  has 
interested  many  readers.  We  already  hear  from  several 
people  who  have  noticed  varieties  which  stand  up  green 
and  healthy  while  all  about  them,  in  the  same  field, 
other  varieties  are  brown  and  dead.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  a  truly  blight-proof  potato  with  good 
cooking  quality  and  capable  of  giving  a  good  yield  would 
be  worth  a  fortune.  Prof.  Donald  Reddick  of  Cornell 
has  spent  much  time  in  hunting  for  a  blight-proof  po¬ 
tato,  as  he  clearly  recognizes  the  possibilities  in  such  a 
variety.  He  will  give  Northern  Spy  and  several  other 
reported  varieties  which  we  have  heard  about  a  thor¬ 
ough  test.  He  will,  we  think,  be  glad  to  co-operate 
with  anyone  who  has  such  a  variety,  and  this  seems  a 
good  chance  to  help  find  such  a  potato.  The  following 
notes  are  taken  from  a  recent  letter  from  Prof.  Red¬ 
dick.  The  most  curious  thing,  to  us,  is  that  the  scien¬ 
tists  seem  to  find  it  impossible  to  find  anything  in  the 
structure  of  the  tuber  or  the  vine  which  will  account 
for  its  resistance:] 

BOUT  two  weeks  ago  I  went  over  into  the  hills 
of  Schuyler  County  to  follow  up  a  report  of  a 
blight-proof  potato.  Curiously  enough  this  variety 
is  called  Northern  Spy,  but  it  has  large,  white, 
smooth  tubers,  green  (or  white)  stems,  light  green 
leaves  and  pink  flowers  with  the  corolla  forming  a 
pentagon,  i.e.,  almost  no  lobes.  This  variety  is  about 
20  years  old.  The  plants  that  I  saw  were  in  the 
field  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Payne.  Mr.  Payne  practically  lost 
his  stock  by  frost  last  Winter,  but  random  plants 
appeared  in  his  field  of  Green  Mountain.  Some  of 
the  plants  unfortunately  showed  a  trace  of  blight. 

Your  Northern  Spy  interests  me  very  much,  and 
I  should  like  to  secure  samples  for  testing.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  producing  a  genuinely  good  blight-proof 
potato,  and  have  been  working  along  this  line  for 
several  years.  I  have  a  variety  “Ekisbirazu”  which 
Professor  Ito  sent  me  from  Japan  which  never 
blights  in  the  field.  In  1924  I  found  a  highly  re¬ 
sistant  plant  in  the  heart  of  the  Oberlin  country  in 
the  Vosges  above  Strasbourg.  Neither  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  has  grown  well  at  Ithaca  this  Summer.  Hy¬ 
brids  have  been  made  of  these  sorts  with  some  of 
our  best  varieties.  Some  of  these  hybrids  have  stood 
up  through  the  worst  possible  infestation  of  blight. 
Blight  was  set  going  artificially,  but  the  season  was 
such  that  nature  took  her  coui*se.  The  plants  were 
killed  by  frost  on  October  15,  and  now  if  it  will  only 
stop  raining  I  shall  see  what  the  tubers  are  like. 
Some  of  them,  I  know  already,  are  white  and  of 
good  size  and  shape.  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  these 
hybrids  at  present,  for  I  recall  De  Candolle’s  report 
of  a  new  blight-proof  potato  which  was  brought  to 
Switzerland  from  Mexico,  and  also  his  later  report 
in  which  he  states  that  the  variety  did  not  hold  up 
after  the  first  year. 

In  my  experimental  field  I  have  one  row  of  a  va¬ 
riety  called  Evergreen.  This  was  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  row  in  the  field  throughout  the  Summer. 
Green  Mountain  and  Rural  never  grew  so  large,  and 
after  inoculation  they  went  down  with  blight.  From 
the  road  one  would  have  said  that  Evergreen  is 
blight-proof.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  leaflets  had 
blight  on  them  but  the  blight  does  not  run  down  the 
petiole  or  stem  and  consequently  is  very  incon¬ 
spicuous.  Some  tubers  sent  to  me  from  Maryland 
under  the  name  Red  Jersey  proved  to  be  identical 
with  Evergreen. 

I  have  grown  Evergreen  in  my  garden  for  several 
years,  in  fact  ever  since  my  Green  Mountains  were 
lost  with  blight  and  rot.  Evergreen  rots  very  little 
and  so  far  as  I  have  observed  the  rot  that  may  ap¬ 
pear  on  it  is  always  dry,  not  wet  and  foul-smelling. 
The  variety  requires  a  long  season  and  is  capable 
of  producing  very  large  crops  of  pink  tubers  of  very 
fine  quality.  The  tubers  have  a  good  shape  for  peel¬ 
ing  with  a  knife  and  they  keep  in  common  storage 
fully  as  well  as  or  better  than  some  of  the  Rurals. 
The  variety  will  soon  appear  on  our  local  market  but 
very  few  people  will  try  to  store  it.  The  notion  that 
a  red  tuber  will  not  keep  in  storage  is  absurd,  but  it 
is  deep-seated  and  I  presume  cannot  be  changed. 

A  plant  which  stands  up  green  in  a  blighted  field 
may  be  worth  a  fortune.  The  single  plant  from  the 
Vosges  was  the  only  green  thing  left  in  that  potato 
field.  It  isn’t  worth  anything  at  Ithaca,  but  it 
might  have  been. 


I  have  even  contemplated  a  trip  to  South  America 
to  search  for  wild  potatoes  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  immune  or  highly  resistant  plants  which  might 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  hybridization  work.  I  am 
not  yet  convinced,  however,  that  Phytophthora  in- 
festans,  the  fungus  which  causes  blight,  came  from 
South  America  and  if  it  did  not,  then  wild  potatoes 
from  South  America  probably  would  blight  severely. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  blight-proof  potatoes  already 
exist  in  our  fields  and  we  only  need  to  look  for  them 
to  find  them,  then  much  the  simpler,  better  and 
cheaper  way  to  attain  our  end  is  to  set  about  sys¬ 
tematically  to  isolate  and  propagate  these  individual 
plants. 

And  now  for  your  question  about  the  nature  of 
disease  resistance.  This  is  without  question  the  big¬ 
gest  problem  today  in  plant  pathology,  and  in  animal 
pathology,  too.  I  had  a  student  last  Winter  who 
made  a  microscopic  comparison  of  the  resistant 
Japanese  variety  with  Green  Mountain.  He  could 
not  find  anything  in  the  structure  of  the  plants  that 
would  account  for  the  difference  in  resistance.  Simi¬ 
lar  studies  have  been  made  by  others  with  other 
plants.  About  the  only  positive  case  that  has  come 
to  my  attention  is  a  study  which  was  presented  at 
the  Botanical  Congress  here  in  Ithaca  in  August  by 
Doctor  Lohnis  of  Holland.  Miss  Lohnis  found  that 
the  tubers  of  the  variety  Bravo  seldom  rot,  although 
the  tops  are  susceptible,  because  of  the  structure  of 
the  skin  of  the  tuber. 

In  most  cases  this  resistance  is  thought  to  be  of 
chemical  nature,  poisons  of  the  parasite  and  counter¬ 
poisons  of  the  potato,  but  I  do  not  think  anyone 
knows.  DONALD  BEDDICK. 


Absent  Treatment  by  the  Rural  Teacher 

IT  seems  to  me  that  the  rural  school  is  not  treated 
fairly  when  the  teacher  does  not  board  in  the 
community.  One  could  not  expect  her  to  remain 
there  over  week  ends,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  she  should  spend  her  entire  working  week 
in  close  touch  with  the  parents  and  home  life  of  the 
children  whom  she  teaches.  For  teaching  is  not  a 
mechanical  operation,  a  job  that  allows  one  to  com¬ 
mute  where  one  pleases,  so  long  as  he  is  on  the  job 
at  a  stated  time ;  it  is  a  human  operation,  one  which 
depends  for  its  success  largely  upon  understandings 
and  contacts. 

In  my  own  teaching  days  I  was  obliged  to  live  in 
the  rural  school  district  where  I  taught  because  the 
roads  were  too  bad  and  autos  too  few  to  permit  any 
other  course.  My  own  comfortable  home,  only  five 
miles  away,  seemed  a  lovely  dream  to  me  in  the 
lonely  hours  that  I  spent.  But  I  profited  by  the  ex¬ 
perience.  In  that  home  where  I  boarded  were  three 
children  of  school  age,  and  had  I  not  lived  with 
them  I  am  sure  I  would  have  thought  of  them  as 
problems,  they  were  so  fidgety  and  nervous,  but 
living  with  them  showed  me  the  reasons  for  their 
restlessness,  and  gave  me  the  key  to  help  them. 

From  another  family  came  a  boy  and  his  sister, 
who  wished  to  be  ready  for  high  school  by  the  end 
of  a  certain  year ;  that  is,  they  said  they  hoped  to 
be  ready.  But  I  felt  that  they  were  leaving  about 
all  of  the  necessary  work  for  me,  and  I  grew  very 
tired  trying.  During  this  time  I  received  a  very 
kind  invitation  to  visit  in  their  home  over  a  week 
end.  But  that  meant  giving  up  one  of  my  precious 
week  ends  at  my  own  home,  and  I  made  some  excuse, 
and  did  not  go.  Later  a  week-night  invitation  came, 
and  I  accepted.  As  I  looked  back  that  visit  seemed 
providential.  For  when  I  met  the  little  mother 
and  realized  how  much  her  heart  was  set  on  the 
children’s  working  well,  I  determined  that  they 
should  do  so,  that  she  might  not  be  disappointed. 
And  I  think  my  own  kindled  interest  aroused  them, 
and  they  won  out. 

There  was  another  case  that  saddens  me  yet. 
From  one  family  came  three  children,  aged  six, 
eight  and  twelve.  In  those  days  I  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  anemic.  But  I  thought  that  the  children 
were  white,  listless  and  careless.  I  am  afraid  that 
I  was  not  always  patient  with  them,  because  I  in¬ 
sisted  on  good  work,  and  they  were  usually  in¬ 
different.  But  in  visiting  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
learned  their  story.  Their  mother  had  died  of  tu¬ 
berculosis,  leaving  a  young  baby.  The  father,  of  a 
good  family,  drank  heavily.  A  daughter  of  fifteen 
was  the  cook  and  caretaker  of  the  family.  There 
was  the  reason  for  the  attitude  of  the  children — a 
real  lack  of  physical  energy.  How  I  wish  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  and  school  kitchens  had  been 
thriving  then. 

I  stayed  for  two  years  in  that  community,  and 
they  were  two  of  the  most  interesting  years  of  my 
life.  I  became  acquainted  with  all  of  the  people  and 
interested  in  them,  and  learned  better  to  understand 
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the  children.  All  worked  in  a  helpful  circle,  for  the 
parents  became  more  interested  in  me  and  my  work. 

In  our  town  now  there  is  a  lively  social  life  for 
young  people.  The  teachers  from  the  outlying  rural 
schools  come  back  here  every  night  in  their  own  cars 
or  buses.  They  seem  to  be  little  interested  in  the 
home  lives  of  the  children  whom  they  teach.  They 
speak  learnedly  of  child  psychology,  schedules  and 
methods,  but  I  insist  that  they  cannot  make  very 
safe  deductions  until  they  know  something  of  the 
conditions  under  which  each  child  lives  the  creator 
part  of  his  school  life. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question.  Very 
often  the  teacher  can  find  no  suitable  place  in  the 
district  to  boai'd.  The  farmers’  wives  are  either 
overworked,  or  are  indifferent  in  the  matter.  When 
I  lived  on  a  farm  I  went  one  year  to  the  head  of 
the  education  department  in  our  university  and 
asked  him  to  send  us  the  teacher  best  fitted  to  han¬ 
dle  our  little  school.  She  replied,  “I  will  send  her, 
if  you  will  board  her.”  I  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  I  was  not  sorry.  Of  course  I  could  not  chai-ge 
enough  i-eally  to  make  any  profit,  but  we  became 
good  comrades,  and  she  helped  me  as  much  as  I 
helped  her. 

Do  not  criticize  your  teacher  for  not  living  among 
you,  unless  you  are  willing  to  share  in  the  experi¬ 
ment.  s> 


Use  of  “Dry  Ice” 

VERY  likely  some  of  our  l-eaders  have  bought  ice 
cream  at  some  store  and  carried  it  home  in  a 
pasteboard  package.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
and  on  an  ordinary  hot  day  in  Summer  this  cream 
begins  to  melt  in  a  few  minutes,  and  if  it  is  kept  too 
long,  when  dinner  time  comes,  it  will  be  found  more 
in  the  form  of  a  soup  than  in  a  solid  mass.  Re¬ 
cently,  in  this  and  other  lai-ge  cities,  a  new  plan  of 
handling  such  ci"eam  has  been  put  into  pi*aetice. 
That  means  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  dry  ice. 
The  cream  is  put  into  an  ordinary  cardboard  con¬ 
tainer  and  then  placed  into  a  larger  receptacle.  On 
top  of  this  is  placed  a  lump  which  greatly  resembles 
a  quantity  of  quicklime  px-essed  into  a  smooth  cake. 
This  is  the  so-called  di'y  ice.  It  has  a  temperature 
of  114  degrees  below  zero.  It  cannot  be  handled 
without  burning  the  bare  flesh.  In  fact,  it  is  so 
cold  that  it  will  burn  like  white  hot  metal  and  will 
make  a  painful  blister.  When  put  into  the  carton 
and  given  ventilation,  however,  this  dry  ice  will 
slowly  evaporate.  It  does  not  melt  like  water  ice 
and  leave  a  small  puddle  of  water,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  slowly  evaporates  into  a  gas  which  usually 
surrounds  the  package  of  cream  and  helps  to  pre- 
serve  it. 

This  so-called  dry  ice  is  really  frozen  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  gas.  It  is  practically  the  same  gas  that  we 
find  bubbling  up  whenever  a  bottle  of  pop  is  opened 
and  exposed  to  the  air  This  solid  gas  is  intensely 
cold,  and  as  we  have  said,  slowly  evaporates  and 
passes  into  the  gas  form  again  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  There  are  small  holes  •  in  the  container  from 
which  this  gas  escapes.  This  dry  ice  is  now  being 
used  for  various  purposes.  Its  temperature  is  about 
114  degi'ees  below  zero  and  an  ordinary  piece  of  the 
solid  gas  put  into  a  package  of  reasonable  size  will 
keep  the  contents  intensely  cold  for  five  or  six 
hours.  It  is  being  used  quite  lai'gely  by  some  of  the 
big  ice  cream  producers  who  ship  large  quantities  of 
that  product  around  the  country.  Formerly  this 
ice  cream  was  kept  cold  by  packing  it  in  combina¬ 
tion  of  powdered  ice  and  salt.  This  required  a  very 
heavy  package,  and  the  cost  of  shipment  both  ways 
was  considerable.  By  using  the  dry  ice  a  very  much 
smaller  package  can  be  used  and  the  transportation 
cost  is  very  much  less.  The  dry  ice  is  also  used  for 
preserving  such  products  as  meat,  fish  and  similar 
kinds  of  food.  It  is  said  that  cars  of  frozen  fish 
packed  in  this  dry  ice  have  been  sent  from  Province- 
town,  Mass.,  at  the  extreme  end  of  Cape  Cod,  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  and  even  beyond. 

It  is  too  eaidy  yet  to  determine  just  how  far  this 
new  plan  of  preserving  food  can  be  carried  out,  but 
we  can  say  that  this  dry  ice  or  frozen  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  a  l-eality  and  is  being  practically  used  for  many 
purposes.  It  is  probable  that  within  a  few  years, 
many  new  plans  for  using  this  product  will  be 
worked  out. 


We  see  droves  of  hunters  tramping  over  back  fields 
and  through  the  woods  after  game.  What  a  great  thing 
it  would  be  if  these  trampers  could  get  the  same  “thrill” 
n  productive  labor  like  husking  corn  or  digging  potatoes. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  went  out  to  help  his  son 
butcher  hogs.  The  older  man’s  job  was  to  shoot  the 
hogs.  Ti-ying  to  get  a  fair  shot  at  one  hog  the  farmer 
tripped  and  fell.  The  rifle  was  discharged  and  the 
bullet  passed  through  the  man’s  brain  killing  him  in¬ 
stantly. 
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A  Cornfield  in  Windham  Co.,  Vt.  Fig.  1025 


Corn  Growing  in  Vermont 

rrMlE  first  picture  shown  on  this  page  was  taken 
1.  on  the  farm  of  W.  A.  Dunham,  who  lives  in 
Windham  County,  Vt.  Mr.  Dunham  has  been  great- 
1V  interested  in  the  recent  articles  on  eastern  farm 
opportunities.  In  one  of  these  articles  it  was  told 
l  hat  a  certain  man  goes  back  home  to  the  West  and 
savs  that  if  he  told  his  neighbors  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  the  eastern  farm  crop,  it  would  he 
put  down  as  a  falsehood.  Mr.  Dunham  is  a  corn 
grower  and  he  sends  a  picture  showing  a  part  of 
his  cornfield  in  Windham  County.  This,  he  says, 
was  planted  about  the  first  of  June  and  was  ripe  to 
cut  on  September  15.  Further  than 
that  he  says  that  he  is  now  husking 
over  a  hundred  bushels  of  good  eight- 
rowed  yellow  flint  to  the  acre.  Of 
course,  this  means  ear  measure,  and 
proves  what  we  have  often  stated,  that 
when  properly  adapted  to  the  section 
and  well  handled  and  cultivated,  the 
flint  varieties  will  surely  outyield  most 
of  the  dents.  This  field  has  a  southern 
slope,  and  we  assume  that  it  was  in 
sod  last  year.  It  is  quite  customary  in 
New  England  to  put  manure  on  an  old 
meadow,  plow  it  under,  plant  flint  corn, 
give  it  the  most  thorough  culture  and 
use  fertilizer  in  the  hill.  When  this  is 
done,  there  is  often  a  surprising  crop 
of  corn  as  a  result.  It  is  quite  possible, 
too,  in  such  cases,  to  make  a  good  seed¬ 
ing  of  grass  right  in  the  corn.  This 
can  he  done  before  the  corn  is  cut  if 
need  be  by  covering  the  seed  right 
along  the  standing  corn  and  working 
it  in  with  a  light  harrow,  or  the  corn 
may  be  cut  first,  the  stalks  taken  out 
and  a  seeding  made  in  late  September. 

Some  good  stands  of  Timothy  and  Red- 
top  are  often  made  in  this  way,  and 
clover  can  be  added  in  the  Spring. 

The  main  point  of  this,  however,  is 
to  show  that  corn  can  be  grown  in 
New  England.  We  have  seen  good 
crops  of  flint  corn  growing  as  far 
north  as  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Some  of  the 
farmers  have,  by  a  long-continued  se¬ 
lection  of  seed,  developed  a  strain  or 
variety  just  exactly  adapted  to  the  lo¬ 
cality,  and  this  strain,  if  properly  han¬ 
dled,  will  outyield  (or  at  least  come 
close  to  doing  it),  many  of  the  dents 
grown  on  the  richer  soils  of  the  West. 


farmers  everywhere  are  pleased  to  tie  at  least  a 
little  seed  corn  by  the  husks. 

A  hasty  trip  through  the  field  with  the  barrow 
enables  the  farmer  to  pick  off  some  of  the  earliest 
ears  and  tends  to  take  advantage  of  earliness,  where¬ 
as  when  the  whole  is  shocked  together  the  farmer  is 
likely  to  lose  sight  of  these  extra  early  ears.  If 
the  corn  is  inclined  to  late  maturity  a  harrow  load 
saved  from  the  stalk  each  year  and  planted  repeated¬ 
ly  finally  introduces  the  element  of  earliness. 

When  I  began  to  farm  for  myself  I  used  a  very 
serviceable  yellow  corn  adapted  to  the  neighborhood, 
but  found  about  a  quarter  of  the  cobs  white.  What 


other  being  the  movement  of  the  air.  At  this  time 
of  year  in  this  latitude  we  are  having  our  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  artificial  heat  for  the  year,  and  are 
finding  that  to  be  warm  enough  we  have  to  heat  the 
house  to  a  point  where  we  are  really  too  warm,  and 
feel  discomfort  in  the  dryness  of  skin  and  throat  ir¬ 
ritations  which  come  with  dry  heat.  In  the  interest 
of  conservation  of  fuel,  because  we  are  comfortable 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  if  the  air  be  moist,  and 
of  health,  because  dry  air  leads  to  respiratory  dis¬ 
eases,  and  of  efficiency,  because  we  wrnrk  better  if 
we  are  comfortable  and  especially  if  we  don’t  have 
sick  time  off,  it  pays  to  see  that  the  air  is  moist. 

Our  house  is  heated  with  a  single 
register  furnace,  one  of  those  things 
which  shoot  the  hot  air  out  of  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  suck  the  cold  air  off  the  floor 
into  the  sides  of  the  register.  There  is 
a  water  pan  under  the  feed  door  which 
holds  about  three-quarters  of  a  pail  of 
water,  and  when  the  furnace  is  going 
full  speed  ahead  it  evaporates  the 
whole  in  one  day.  In  spite  of  that  I 
find  by  experiment  with  instruments 
made  for  the  purpose  we  are  far  too 
dry.  Our  feelings  told  us  this  first.  I 
added  a  pail  hung  in  the  hot  air  blast 
directly  beneath  the  register  and  was 
still  short.  A  pail  of  water  poured 
through  one  of  the  little  clean-out  holes 
in  the  outer  casing  so  that  all  the  air 
had  to  pass  over  a  moist  surface  helped 
more  yet.  Now  I  think  I  have  the  com¬ 
bination. 

Cloths  dipping  into  the  pail  under 
the  register  and  hanging  over  the  side 
of  the  pail  act  as  wicks  and  draw  out 
the  water,  spreading  it  through  a  wide 
surface,  and  speed  up  evaporation  so 
that  the  instrument  and  our  feelings 
agree  that  we  have  a  proper  arrange¬ 
ment.  We  are  as  comfortable  at  CG  as 
we  had  been  at  72,  and  have  none  of 
the  dry  air  troubles. 

In  filling  the  pail  through  the  reg¬ 
ister  we  have  to  be  careful.  I  do  not 
know  for  sure,  but  I  have  a  hunch  that 
a  pailful  of  cold  water  poured  onto 
the  heated  radiator  of  the  furnace 
would  crack  it,  and  I  do  not  aim  to 
try.  j.  p.  l. 


The  Oldest  Pear  Tree 
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Farm  Home  of  W.  A.  Dunham,  Windham  Co.,  Yt.  Fig.  1026 


Early  Selection  of  Seed  Corn.  Fig.  1027 


Years  ago,  before  the  Civil  War,  the 
New  England  States  produced  practi¬ 
cally  their  full  supplies  of  bread  grain. 

In  those  days,  people  consumed  far 
more  cornbread  than  they  now  do,  but 
good  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  were 
also  grown  and  eaten.  Of  late  years, 
farmers  have  come  to  the  habit  of  buy¬ 
ing  most  of  their  corn  in  the  West,  and 
putting  the  entire  stalk  of  the  home 
crop  into  the  silo.  We  have  long  felt 
that  by  using  special  strains  of  flint 
corn  these  farmers  can  produce  good 
crops  of  grain  and  find  it  greatly  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so. 

The  second  picture  shows  Mr.  Dun¬ 
ham’s  house.  This  was  taken  on  Oc¬ 
tober  21,  1926,  just  after  the  first  snow¬ 
storm  of  the  season.  That  might 
frighten  some  of  our  southern  readers 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  people  of 
Northern  New  England  are  snowed  in 
for  six  or  seven  months  every  year  and  kept  in  the 
house  by  great  snowdrifts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Win¬ 
ter  in  this  northern  latitude  is  quite  likely  to  be  the 
best  season  of  the  year.  The  heavy  snows  permit 
the  people  to  get  about  on  runners  more  easily  than 
they  could  in  other  seasons,  and  for  such  work  as 
hauling  lumber  or  heavier  freight,  and  for  getting 
about  for  social  and  public  meetings,  the  Winter 
season  is  very  satisfactory,  and  these  corn-fed  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  North  a  re  about  as  fine  and  hardy  a  race 
as  you  will  be  likely  to  find. 


Selecting  Seed  Corn 

WHEN  the  season  is  backward  like  this  one  has 
been  and  when  the  corn  varies  a  lot  in  earli¬ 
ness  of  maturity,  the  wheelbarrow  method  suits  me 
for  selecting  at  least  a  part  of  the  seed  corn.  The 
method  of  tying  shown  in  Fig.  1027  belongs  to  grand¬ 
father’s  day,  of  course,  but  somehow  I  find  a  lot  of 


does  color  of  cob  amount  to  anyhow?  Nothing,  you 
say.  I  began  to  reject  all  seed  ears  with  white  cobs 
and  in  less  than  five  years  a  white  cob  was  hard  to 
find  in  a  wagon  load  of  ears.  Type,  denting,  color, 
earliness — all  may  be  shaped  as  definitely. 

In  my  farming  experience  I  have  never  yet  found 
a  type  of  corn  that  would  lit  my  conditions  like  the 
type  I  shaped  myself  by  careful  picking  for  earliness 
and  all-around  type  of  ear  and  fodder  of  moderate 
size.  G.  P.  WILLIAMS. 

Ohio. 


Moisture  in  the  Heat 

WE  have  heard  it  said  so  frequently  that  com¬ 
fort  indoors  depends  as  much  on  the  moisture 
in  the  air  as  the  temperature  that  I  think  few  of  us 
doubt  it.  More  correctly  it  should  be  stated  that 
rate  of  evaporation  is  the  other  factor,  and  that 
humidity  is  only  one  of  two  elements  in  this,  the 


NOW  people  seem  to  be  hunting  for 
the  oldest  bearing  fruit  tree  in 
the  country,  and  they  seem  to  have 
found  it  in  what  is  known  as  the  “En- 
dicott  Pear  Tree.”  This  tree  is  still 
growing  in  Danversport,  Mass.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  tree  was  planted  by 
Governor  Endicott  in  1632,  so  that  it  is 
now  nearly  three  hundred  years  old. 
There  is  said  to  be  another  pear  tree 
on  Cape  Cod  which  dates  back  to  1640, 
and  one  or  two  others  planted  before 
1650.  These  younger  trees  are  all 
gone,  but  the  Endicott  tree  is  still 
growing  and  bearing  fruit.  Tradition 
has  it  that  Governor  Endicott  of  old 
Massachusetts  brought  this  pear  tree 
from  England.  It  was  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  grown  from  seed  plant¬ 
ed  in  this  country.  It  is  said  that  this 
old  tree  is  still  in  bearing,  and  this 
past  year  it  gave  a  crop  of  several 
bushels.  The  house  on  the  old  Endicott  place  has 
long  since  fallen  into  decay,  but  the  pear  tree  still 
continues  to  grow.  Evidently  a  couple  of  suckers 
came  up  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and 
these  suckers  have  kept  alive,  although  the  original 
trunk  seems  to  have  hollowed  out  and  died.  For  a 
considerable  time  the  old  tree  had  very  little  care, 
but  in  late  years  it  has  been  fenced  off  and  pro¬ 
tected.  One  of  the  suckers  still  bearing  is  14  ft. 
high  and  measures  25  in.  around  at  3  ft.  above  the 
soil.  In  variety  the  pear  is  what  is  known  as  the 
old  “sugar  pear.”  It  is  slightly  red  on  one  side,  and 
is  said  to  have  an  average  diameter  of  2%  in.  When 
just  exactly  right  the  pear  is  juicy  and  sugar  sweet, 
but  as  it  ripens,  it  decays  at  the  center. 

There  are  numerous  ancient  trees  reported  in  this 
country,  but  this  pear  tree  seems  to  have  outlived 
them  all.  There  is  the  record  of  an  apple  tree 
which  seems  to  have  been  planted  shortly  after  this 
pear  tree.  It  was  reported  alive  and  yielding  apples 
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in  1846,  and  then  more  than  200  years 
old.  The  ground  on  which  this  old  pear 
tree  is  growing  was  known  as  Orchard 
Farm,  and  ever  since  the  original  settle¬ 
ment  has  been  in  the  Endicott  family 
with  the  exception  of  34  years.  This 
old  veteran  pear  tree  is,  indeed,  a  me¬ 
morial,  commemorating  an  older  time 
when  pears  were  more  largely  grown  than 
apples,  at  least  along  the  sea  coast.  AVhat 
a  story  the  old  tree  could  tell  it  it  were 
able  to  talk.  We  hope  it  may  be  kept 
alive  and  in  bearing  for  many  years  to 
come. 


Missouri  Notes 

Killing  Frost. — On  October  23,  three 
days  after  its  usual  date  of  arrival,  a 
killing  frost  summarily  terminated  the 
Dahlia  crop.  Subsequently  milder  tem¬ 
peratures  prevailed,  and  a  few  days  later 
we  discovered  that  sheltered  buds  had 
opened  and  produced  quite  a  number  of 
good  flowers.  As  a  result  we  cut  some 
flowers  for  a  week  longer  and  increased 
the  total  of  sales,  a  total  that  we  could 
not  have  equalled  with  any  farm  or  truck 
crop.  As  the  poor  keeping  quality  of  the 
Dahlias  last  year  ivas  generally  ascribed 
to  lack  of  maturity  in  the  tubers  I  de¬ 
cided  to  postpone  digging  for  a  week  or 
so.  It  is  now  two  weeks  later,  and  on 
the  day  we  planned  to  begin  digging  a 
steady  rain  set  in,  the  precursor  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  cold  wave  moving  east  from  the 
Rockies.  Today  this  wave  was  to  arrive 
in  Southeast  Missouri  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  falling.  A  lady  telephones  to  in¬ 
quire  if  her  Dahlia  tubers  are  in  danger. 

I  reply  in  the  negative,  but  suggest  that 
if  danger  does  threaten,  to  cut  down  the 
Dahlia  tops  for  a  mulch  against  frost, 
and  even  to  draw  some  soil  over  the  hills. 
Meanwhile  with  everything  soaked  we 
shall  have  to  bide  our  time  and  wait 
patiently  until  clearing  skies  come  again 
and  permit  work  in  the  soil. 

Fall  Planting — While  waiting  on  the 
Dahlias  we  have  been  busy  planting. 
Rows  of  Iris  that  bordered  both  sides  of 
a  double  row  of  peonies  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  moved  because  they  were 
crowding  the  latter.  There  were  three 
colors  composing  these  Iris  that  covered 
a  long  period  of  bloom,  and  I  offered 
them  for  sale,  unnamed,  for  50c  per  doz¬ 
en,  but  thus  far  there  has  been  little  de¬ 
mand  for  Iris.  Yet  it  is  a  flower  with 
many  desirable  qualities.  It  is  cheap,  it 
is  hardy,  at  home  in  any  soil  that  has 
good  drainage,  will  submit  to  transplant¬ 
ing  any  month  in  the  year,  its  foliage  is 
ornamental  and  virtually  evergreen,  its 
flowers  are  handsome  and  conspicuous  on 
long  stems  with  endless  combinations  of 
color,  it  is  fine  as  a  border  and  equally 
fine  massed  in  solid  beds,  it  multiplies 
rapidly  and  is  free  from  insect  attacks. 
These  are  some  of  the  good  things  I  have 
observed  in  the  Iris. 

The  Useful  Iris. — Derived  from  the 
“flag”  of  grandmother’s  garden  it  became 
the  subject  of  specialists  in  this  country 
and  Europe  who  so  manipulated  it  that  a 
new  and  glorious  era  dawned  for  its 
future.  Now  a  single  division  may  sell 
for  as  much  as  $50.  Its  flat  dagger-like 
leaves  grow  out  of  tuberous  roots  known 
as  “rhizomes”  from  which  emerge  a  mass 
of  coarse  fibrous  roots.  As  in  planting 
the  peony  the  most  important  point  is  to 
see  that  the  buds  are  not  covered  more 
than  two  inches  deep,  so  with  the  Iris  the 
important  point  is  to  see  that  the  rhizome 
is  barely  covered  with  earth  while  the 
fibrous  roots,  the  real  feeders,  are  planted 
their  full  depth.  This  rhizome  has  a  queer 
habit  of  liking  to  show  its  back  above  the 
soil  and  to  be  baked  a  dull  red  by  the 
sun.  As  a  clump  of  Iris  expands  its 
rhizomes  will  form  a  solid  mass.  This 
clump  may  be  easily  dug  (for  it  is  not 
deep-rooted)  and  broken  up  by  a  strong 
pair  of  hands  into  many  divisions.  Be¬ 
sides  the  three  kinds  I  have  in  quantity 
I  have  perhaps  30  varieties  in  single 
clumps  of  old  standard  sorts,  none  of 
them  high  priced.  After  seeing  these  in 
bloom  last  year  I  sent  this  Fall  for  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  in  lots  of  50.  These  included 
the  yellow  Sherwin-Wright,  Rhein  Nixe, 
Caprice  and  Prosper  Laugier.  I  particu¬ 
larly  admired  the  last  three.  In  addition 
I  had  some  more  good  ones  in  clumps 
large  enough  to  divide  into  15  to  2o  parts, 
such  as  Monsignor,  Iris  King,  Queen  of 
May,  Fro,  Lohengrin,  Perfection  and 
some  others.  These  will  give  me  a  good 
start  with  the  Iris,  for  it  multiplies  rapid¬ 
ly.  We  planted  by  laying  off  rows  with 


a  garden  plow,  running  often  enough  in 
a  furrow  to  make  it  the  proper  depth,  and 
setting  the  plants  about  18  in.  apart.  One 
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flower  we  lacked  in  any  quantity,  and 
that  was  the  lily.  I  had  bought  three 
Regale  lily  bulbs  that  bloomed  last  Sum¬ 
mer  and  made  a  very  favorable  impres¬ 
sion,  and  so  I  sent  for  100  bulbs,  %  to 
1  in.  in  diameter.  I  also  bought  50  tiger 
lily  bulbs.  However  I  still  lacked  the 
indispensable  white  or  Madonna  lily,  and 
the  bulbs  were  too  high-priced  to  buy  in 
quantity.  But  fortune  was  kind.  On 
arriving  with  some  peony  roots  for  a 
lady  customer  she  directed  us  to  plant  a 
peony  where  stood  a  large  cluster  of 
Madonna  lilies  which  she  most  amiably 
offered  to  give  us  gratis,  and  on  seeing 
our  elation,  added  half  of  another  large 
cluster  to  her  gift.  We  took  home  our 
prize,  divided  and  planted.  There  were 
85  bulbs  that  I  could  not  have  bought  for 
less  than  $10  or  $15.  But  we  made  con¬ 
cessions  on  the  stock  we  sold  the  lady 
though  she  did  not  ask  it. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Grape  and  Pear  Questions 
from  Louisiana 

1.  Will  you  give  instructions  for  groov¬ 
ing  LeConte  pear  trees  from  cuttings? 
I  have  trouble  in  netting  cuttings  to 
strike  root  although  I  succeed  fairly  well 
in  rooting  many  other  fruits  from  slips 
or  cuttings.  2.  Can  you  give  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Pierce  or  Isabella  grape?  I 
procured  a  vine  of  this  variety  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  find  it  a  healthy  vigorous 
grower.  It  produces  good-sized,  pur¬ 
plish-black  grapes  of  excellent  quality.  I 
should  like  to  learn  something  of  the 
history  of  it.  w.  H.  G. 

1.  It  is  to  Georgia  and  Alabama  that 
northern  nurseries  send  Kieffer  wood  to 
be  propagated  as  cuttings.  LeConte  is 
the  next  thing  to  Kieffer,  and  your  cli¬ 
mate  ought  to  provide  similar  warmth 
and  length  of  day  necessary  for  rooting. 
The  practice  is  to  take  cuttings  about  a 
foot  long  from  recent  mature  growth  and 
plant  in  the  open  like  grape  cuttings.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  why  you  cannot  root 
pears  when  you  are  successful  with  other 
plants. 

2.  Pierce  and  Isabella  are  not  the  same. 
Pierce  is  a  bud  sport  of  Isabella  and  is 
sometimes  called  Royal  Isabella.  It  origi¬ 
nated  at  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  with  J.  P. 
Pierce  in  1882.  This  is  probably  the 
grape  you  secured  from  California.  The 
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Stays  on  the  Tree 

YOU  know  before  you  plant  that  your 
fruit  from  Kellys’  trees  will  be  what 
you  ordered  because  Kelly  trees 
have  been  certified  to  be  True-to  Name 
by  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  corps  of  examiners 
from  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 


true  Isabella  originated  in  eastern  United 
States  some  time  prior  to  1816,  and  was 
for  long  one  of  the  mainstays  of  Ameri¬ 
can  viticulture.  H.  B.  T. 


Horticultural  Questions 
From  Oklahoma 

1.  What  can  'be  done  to  make  a  large 
apricot  tree  healthy  again?  2.  Is  the 
Spring  or  Fall  the  best  time  to  plant  elm 
and  fruit  trees?  3.  We  have  a  9-ft.  pecan 
tree  grown  from  Louisiana  shellbark  seed. 
Will  it  need  to  be  budded  to  bear  fruit? 
Will  a  mulch  help  it  grow?  4.  What  is 
the  best  time  to  seed  a  yard?  5.  What 
is  the  best  remedy  for  scale?  6;  We  have 
a  barnyard  that  is  now  idle.  Would  it  be 
suitable  for  strawberries?  J.  m.  g. 


Ask  About  Kellys*  Cortland  Apple 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  Catalog  which 
contains  much  fruit-growing  information 
that  you  can  use  profitably.  It  also  gives 
complete  information  and  low  prices  on 
Kelly  trees,  berry  hushes,  garden  roots,  ever¬ 
greens  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
hedges. 

Order  parly  to  be  sure  of  your  share  of  our 
guaranteed  stock.  We  have  no  agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

Ce/dWti&ds 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


1.  Live  with  your  tree  and  find  out 
what  ails.  it.  It  may  need  cultivation  or 
fertilizers;  borers  may  be  injuring  it,  or 
some  disease  may  be  responsible.  After 
you  have  found  what  is  the  trouble  then 
some  helpful  suggestion  may  be  given. 

2.  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  plant  trees 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberri  es— the  best 
money  crop.  Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  1st. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md- 


MAKE  your  bathroom  both  beautiful 
and  modern.  Add  to  it  the  charm 
and  conveniences  of  Sanilith  China  fix¬ 
tures,  made  of  solid  vitreous  china. 

Sanilith  China  fixtures  always  keep 
their  glistening  whiteness  as  they  are 
easy  to  clean.  They  cannot  scratch  or 
mar  and  are  guaranteed  never  to  lose 
their  glossy  white  finish.  Anyone  can 
install  them  in  a  few  minutes.  Nothing 
more  than  a  screwdriver  is  needed.  We 
supply,  without  extra  cost,  patented 
white  capped  invisible  screws. 

Save  50% 

You  buy  Sanilith  bathroom  fixtures  di¬ 
rect  from  the  manufacturer  and  save 
509o  of  retail  store  prices.  The  combina¬ 
tion  GLASS,  SOAP  and  TOOTHBRUSH 
holder  (4  brushes)  is  a  sample  of  Sani¬ 
lith  value.  Send  for  it  today,  but  SEND 
NO  MONEY.  When  fixture  arrives,  pay 
postman  the  factory  price  of  $2.25 — no 
more.  If  you  aren’t  delighted  we’ll  re¬ 
turn  your  money  at  once.  Use  the  coupon. 


Advanced  Products  Association.  Dept.  B 
747  Palisades  Ave.,  Union  City,  New  Jersey 

Send  me  parcel  post  prepaid  the  Glass.  Soap  & 
Toothbrush  Holder.  I  will  pay  postman  $2.25 
when  it  arrives.  It  is  understood  that  you  are 
to  refund  my  money  at  once  if  I  am  not  sat¬ 
isfied.  Also  include,  without  extra  cost,  pat¬ 
ent  white-capped  screws  and  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet  showing  complete  line  of  Sanilith  China 
bathroom  and  kitchen  fixtures. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 

State  . 
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FARMING  is  a  profitable  year-round  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Fort  Myers  distinct  of  Florida. 
Here  Winter  handicaps  are  absent.  Peak 
priees  are  secured  for  early  vegetables  and 
fruit  crops.  Dairying,  hogs,  and  poultry  make 
good  returns  and  green  feed  is  always  avail¬ 
able.  Established  markets.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  Rich  land  is  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Fishing,  hunting  and  bathing 
all  winter. 


Maloney’s 

Trees  4  Shrubs 

CERTIFIED— GUARANTEED 
Write  for  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO* 

108  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


U/ilonn  P„,n,  #2.2K.  Cow  Peas,  $8.25  Bushel 

Wilson  OOJ  Deans  UTT0M  &  LATI0N,  luc..  Ge«rflelo»n.  Del. 


Extension  Ladders 

34  to  40  ft.  27c  per  ft..  Freight  prepaid, 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


though  in  your  section  Fall  would  also 
be  satisfactory. 

3.  The  pecan  will  need  to  be  budded— 
not  so  that  it  will  bear  fruit  but  so  that 
it  will  bear  good  fruit.  Clean  cultivation 


Did  Drought 
Your  Profits 


Rob  You  of 
This  Year? 


is  best;  otherwise  mulching  is  good. 

4.  Seeding  is  most  successful  in  early 
Spring.  Early  Fall  might  be  satisfactory 
in  your  locality. 

o.  For  scale  use  some  prepared  commer¬ 
cial  oil  spray. 

6.  The  barnyard  is  questionable  for 
strawberries.  If  it  has  not  been  used 
recently  or  very  much  it  may  not  be  too 
fertile  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  likely 
to  grown  nothing  but  plants.  Try  straw¬ 
berries  in  a  part  of  it  as  an  experiment 
before  setting  it  all.  H*  T* 


Bill  :  “Tom  said  he  don’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  to  marry  a  beautiful  girl  or  a  sensible 
girl  ”  Pauline :  “He  needn’t  worry.  A 
beautiful  girl  could  do  better  and  a  sensi¬ 
ble  girl  will  know  better.” — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 
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Be  Convinced 


March  Automatic  Rain  would  have  prevented  it. 

And,  right  now,  when  memory  of  1926  handi¬ 
caps  is  fresh  in  your  mind,  is  the  best  time  to 
prepare  for  next  year. 

March  Automatic  Irrigation  Systems,  for  years  the 
leaders  in  automatic  rain  making,  now  are  still  further 
improved.  The  Turn-Motor,  for  example,  is 
assembled  so  that  the  exhaust  nozzles  line  up  with 
the  others,  thus  USING  this  water  instead  of  wasting 
it.  The  motor  is  adjusted  to  just  the  right  speed. 
Will  easily  turn  pipe  lines  600  feet  long.  There  is  an 
automatic  draining  device.  And  other  improvements 
— we  won’t  try  to  tell  them  all  here ;  write  for  our 
descriptive  booklets  and  Data  Estimate  Blank.  They 
WILL  ENABLE  YOU  NOW  TO  GET 
READY  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 


MARCH  AUTOMATIC  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  MIISKEGO™,  AMI  Clf. 
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ness,  because  of  inclement  weather,  causing 
you  to  “just  about  make  a  living”? 


You  can  do  better  in  the  Southland, 
where  land  is  plentiful  and  cheap;  where 
there  is  no  labor  problem;  living  conditions 
are  better  and  less  expensive,  and  you  can 
save  some  money  after  you  have  made  and 
marketed  your  crops.  Write  today  for  full 
and  free  particulars 
about  how  other 
Northern  farmers 
have  prospered  better 
in  the  Southland. 
Address  G.  A.  Park, 
General  Immigration 
&_  Industrial  Agent, 
Louisville  Sc  Nashville 
R.  R.,  Dept.  R  N  -  5, 
Louisville,  Ky. 
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FARM  PUMP 
ENGINES— 
All  the  Same 


"We  have  about  fifty  of  your  pump¬ 
ing  engines  on  our  five  ranches  in 
this  part  of  west  Texas,"  writes 
Swenson  Brothers,  Stamford,  Texas. 
Because  of  the  necessity  of  an  infalli¬ 
ble  water  supply,  Swenson  Brothers 
chose  Fuller  &  Johnson  Farm  Pump 
Engines.  Fifty  of  these  engines  now 
in  use  is  an  endorsement  of  their 
excellent  service. 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson 
Farm  Pump  Engine  fit9 
any  pump.  No  belts  or 
pulleys  required. 3quarts 
ofgas  run  it  12to  15  hour9. 

Pumps  from  100  to  1000 
gallons  an  hour.  Air  cool¬ 
ed, cannot  freeze  and  will 
not  overheat.  Built  for 
outside  service— easy  to 
start. 

Write  for  bulletin  410, 
describing  this  remark¬ 
able  engine.  It  tells  you 
how  easy  it  is  to  have 
plenty  of  fresh  water. 


Fuller  a  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

-»  Engine  Specialists  Established  1840 
1216  ROWE  STREET  I  MADISON,  WIS. 


Use  Your  Ford 


Why  Buy  an  Engine  When  a  Low-Priced 


VWORK-A-FORD” 

can  be  used  with  your  Ford  for  all  belt  work?  Your 
Ford  has  a  powerful  engine.  It  will  outlast  the  car 
and  you  might  as  well  use  it  and  save  your  money. 
No  wear  on  tires  or  transmission.  Just  drive  up  and  book  on 
in  three  minutes.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. Governor  regulates 
engine  nneed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  10-day  trial  offer. 

C.  W.  HUBBARD  Co.  821  Washington  Street  Mendoia,  Illinois 


Kill  Rats K 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  la¬ 
boratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs ,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effeots.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 


Free  Book 


Get  our  free  book  on  rats  and 
mice,  telling  about  V  I H  U  S 
and  howto  get  some. 


T.  B.  Virus.  Ltd.  121  VI.  15th  Street  New  York 


A  New  Management  for 
Bees 

In  The  American  Bee  Journal  for 
August,  1926,  there  was  an  article  by 
Jay  Smith  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  the  noted 
qfteen  breeder,  outlining  a  new  manage¬ 
ment  for  bees,  that  seemed  to  me  so  full 
of  promise  that  I  have  decided  to  give  it 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  beniit.  of 
those  who  might  not  have  heard  of  it. 
This  system  will  do  away  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  with  swarming,  and  I  am  sure 
that  anyone  who  has  had  much  experience 
with  the  management  of  bees  will  readi¬ 
ly  realize  what  that  means ;  also  every 
colony  treated  will  be  headed  by  a  young 
queen  raised  from  their  very  best  stock. 

Unless  headed  by  a  young  queen  a  large 
portion  of  colonies  will  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  swarm  sometimes  during  the  sea¬ 
son  in  an  ordinary  year,  and  it  is  my 
experience  that  as  soon  as  a  colony  gets 
the  swarming  impulse  it  largely  cuts 
down  their  honey-gathering  efficiency  for 
several  days,  often  right  in  the  midst  of 
a  good  flow.  My  experience  indicates 
that  of  two  equal  colonies  the  one  that 
will  go  through  the  season  without  of¬ 
fering  to  swarm,  will  gather  about  214 
times  the  honey  that  the  swarmer  will. 
But  let  Mr.  Smith  tell  the  story : 

“From  four  to  six  weeks  before  the 
honey  flow  begins  or  just  before  the  bees 
are  in  condition  to  swarm  the  colony  is 
removed  from  its  stand  and  an  empty 
hive  body  with  drawn  combs  or  an  ex¬ 
tracting  super  is  set  on  the  bottom  board. 
On  top  of  this  is  placed  our  combined 
cover  and  bottom  hoard,  with  the  en¬ 
trance  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  entrance  to  the  bottom  hive. 
This  combined  cover  and  bottom  board  is 
merely  a  thin  super  cover  with  a  lath 
nailed  on  three  sides.  This  can  be  made 
of  cheap  material  and  costs  very  little. 
Many  bee-keepers,  like  myself,  will  have  on 
hand  a  lot  of  old  super  covers  that  are 
getting  shaky.  These  can  be  used  for 
our  purpose,  and  in  the  place  of  them', 
for  a  regular  hive  cover,  the  later  model, 
which  is  much  superior,  can  be  purchased. 
On  top  of  the  combined  board  set’  the 
hive  body  containing  the  bees.  Look 
through  the  hive  and  take  the  queen  and 
run  lier  into  the  entrance  of  the  bottom 
hive.  With  her  shake  in  the  bees  of 
not  more  than  two  frames.  To  the  hive 
above  give  a  queen  cell.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  colony  put  on  empty 
combs  and  no  brood  will  build  up  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Therefore  instead  of  the 
queen  slackening  up  on  egg  production 
just  before  the  honey  flow  begins  she  will 
increase  egg  production.  All  swarming 
will  be  prevented,  for  the  field  bees,  when 
they  return,  will  join  the  queen  in  the 
bottom  hive.  In  the  meanwhile  the  cell 
in  the  upper  hive  will  hatch  and  the 
virgin  will  mate  and  soon  begin  to  lay. 
When  the  honey  flow  comes  on,  the  queen 
below  is  hunted  up  and  killed  and  the  two 
hives  united  by  placing  a  newspaper  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  a  couple  of  days  supers 
can  he  added  as  desired.  As  the  colony 
now  has  a  young  queen  and  the  hives 
have  an  abundance  of  brood  there  will  be 
no  swarming  that  season.  Furthermore 
this  colony  will  contain  twice  as  many 
field  workers  and  brood  as  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  old  queen  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  single  hive  and 
perhaps  swarm.  Several  have  been  using 
this  system  and  have  reported  to  me  that 
it  is  a  great  success.  I  have  been  using 
this  system  considerably  for  queen  rear¬ 
ing  alone,  and  it  has  proved  so  success¬ 
ful  that  I  will  use  it  more  extensively 
in  the  future.” 

Mr.  Smith  does  not  advocate  killing  or 
replacing  all  queens  every  year.  He  says 
that  often  a  queen  does  not  show  just 
what  she  can  do  until  she  is  two  years 
old  or  more.  He  advocates  going  over 
the  yard  carefully  and  marking  those 
which  should  be  requeened.  He  says  that 
this  will  run  from  50  to  90  per  cent 
usually.  G.  \v.  b. 


Moving  Wild  Bees 

How  can  tve  get  a  wild  bees’  hive  down 
and  get  the  honey  out?  We  have  one  on 
our  barn.  As  we  wrant  to  fix  the  barn 
we  have  to  take  it  dowrn,  but  would  like 
to  keep  it  if  wre  could.  If  w7e  would  take 
it  down  and  put  a  box  around  it  and  put 
it  back*  when  the  barn  is  fixed,  would 
the  bees  go  in  again?  Is  the  honey  as 
good  as  that  of  domestic  bees?  H.  H. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

If  these  bees  are  placed  in  a  dark  cel¬ 
lar.  they  will  be  all  right  and  you  can 
put  them  hack  when  you  get  the  barn 
fixed.  Of  course  it  is  now  too  early  to 
put  these  bees  in  the  cellar  for  winter¬ 
ing,  hut  you  can  keep  them  there  for  a 
few  weeks  without  doing  them  any  spe¬ 
cial  damage.  Be  sure  the  cellar  is  dark 
so  they  will  not  leave  the  hive  and  come 
to  the  light.  Put  them  back  in  the  same 
place  they  occupied. 

Yes,  the  wild  honey  is  just  as  good  as 
any  honey,  except  that  all  kinds  will  be 
mixed  together,  but  I  wrnuld  not  advise 
taking  any  of  it  awray  at  this  time  of 
year,  as  they  might  need  all  they  have  to 
winter  on.  G.  W.  B. 


There  are  two  wrays  for  a  man  to  know 
what  an  ornery  cuss  he  can  appear  to  be. 
One  is  to  run  for  office  and  read  the 
political  advertisements  of  his  opponent, 
the  other  is  to  be  married  and  have  his 
wife  tell  him  what  she  thinks  of  him. — 
Florida  Times-Union. 


Nr 

Hanes  makes  your 
underwear  dollar 
do  double 


Simply  because  it  buys  you 
greater  comfort  and  longer 
wear.  Hanes  not  only  gives 
you  more,  but  actually  costs 
less.  It  saves  money  at 
both  ends. 

Keeps  you  warm  on  the 
coldest  days  and  yet  doesn’t 
give  you  that  uncomfort¬ 
able  smothered  feeling  in 
milder  weather,  or  when 
you  are  indoors.  And  its 
easy  elasticity  lets  your 
body  move  with  absolute 
freedom. 

Heavy  weights  for  the 
outdoor  man,  light  weights 
with  short  sleeves  for  the 
indoor  worker.  Union  suits 
and  shirts  and  drawers  for 
men,  union  suits  for  boys 
and  children.  Sizes  cor¬ 
rectly  marked. 

Ask  for  Hanes  at  your 
regular  store.  You’ll  recog¬ 
nize  it  by  its  famous  red 
label,  by  its  soft  feel  of 
quality,  its  superior  work¬ 
manship,  its  tightly  sewed- 
on  buttons.  It’s  guaranteed 
too  —  every  thread,  stitch 
and  button. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


1  Hanes  Collarettes  are  cut  to 
size.  A  40  suit  has  a  40  collar¬ 
ette.  Wfon’t  roll  or  gap  open. 

O  Hanes  Cuffs  won’t  pull  off. 

They  snug  the  wrist.  Rein¬ 
forced  on  the  end  to  prevent 
raveling. 

Hanes  Elastic  Shoulders  give 
with  every  movement,  because 
they’re  made  with  a  service- 
doubling  lap  seam.  Comfortable. 
Strong. 


A  Hanes  Closed  Crotch  really 
~  stays  closed.  Crotch  can’t  bind, 
for  Hanes  is  fitted  by  trunk 
measurement,  as  well  as  chest. 


C  Hanes  Elastic  Ankles  never 
^  bunch  over  the  shoe-tops.  No 
ugly  pucker  showing  under  socks. 


Men’s  Union  Suits,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
Men’s  Shirts  and  Drawers,  85c  to  $1.00 
Boys’  and  Children's  Union  Suits,  $1.00 
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Market  News  and 


Prices 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  market  on  apples  in  Philadelphia 
as  well  as  in  most  cities  continues  dull 
with  supplies  more  than  ample  to  meet 
the  demand.  Virginia,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2% 
in.,  Staymans  and1  Pennsylvania  Smoke¬ 
house  were  quoted  at  $2.50  a  barrel  with 
Delicious  and  Grimes  Golden  selling  up 
to  $3.  Cold  storage  holdings  for  the 
United  States,  according  to  official  figures 
for  November  1,  showed  on  hand  3,040,- 
000  barrels  compared  with  3,749,000 
barrels  last  year,  and  the  boxes  in  storage 
are  very  little  more  than  last  year  but 
are  about  9,260,000  boxes  more  than  the 
five-year  average  for  November.  Basket 
stocks  are  slightly  heavier  than  last  year. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  boxes  are  still 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Export  de¬ 
mand  continues  brisk,  total  movement  to 
the  present  time  being  about  50  per  cent 
heavier  to  date  than  last  year. 

The  potato  market  has  been  weak. 
Supplies  have  consisted  of  around  160 
or  170  cars  on  track  aside  from  some 
nearby  trucked  in  stock,  rather  heavy 
supplies  for  Philadelphia,  and  trading 
was  slow.  During  the  first  three  weeks 
in  November,  Maine,  Green  Mountains, 
dropped  about  25c  per  150-lb.  sack  4* 
$4-$4.25  while  Pennsylvania  round  whites 
dropped  about  50c  to  about  $4.  Long 
Islands  have  been  selling  around  $4.50 
per  150-lb.  sack.  Trading  at  most  ship¬ 
ping  points  has  been  very  light  with  little 
inquiry,  while  supplies  in  most  city  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  heavy.  Growers  in  some 
sections  are  reported  as  holding  for  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  Florida  ootato  growers  are 
expected  to  plant  heavier  this  season  than 
a  year  ago. 

Celery  has  been  in  fair  demand,  but 
supplies  were  liberal  and  the  market  held 
barely  steady  at  $1.75-$2.50,  mostly  $2- 
$2.25  per  two-thirds  crate  for  New  York 
State  stock.  Florida  string  beans  have 
been  bringing  good'  prices  at  $4.50-$5  ner 
%-bu.  hamper.  Cabbage  was  very  dull 
with  most  New  York  Danish  selling  $17- 
20  a  ton,  a  little  small  bringing  up  to 
23  a  ton.  Carrots  were  dull  at  $1- 
1.25  a  bu.  and  onions  were  slow  at  $1.60- 
1.75  per  100-lb.  sack  for  yellows,  with 
Spanish  onions,  crates  of  50,  selling  at 
$1.50.  Louisiana  shallots  have  been 
bringing  $12  a  barrel.  Long  Island  cauli¬ 
flower  was  very  dull  at  $1.25-$1.50  a 
crate  as  were  Brussels  sprouts,  which  sold 
at  from  5-15c  a  qt.,  according  to  quality. 
Iceberv  lettuce  is  given  preference  by  the 
trade,  but  even  this  has  been  slow  at  $3- 
$3.50  a  c-rate.  However,  the  price  is  an 
improvement  over  the  figures  reported 
earlier  in  the  month.  Now  that  the  field 
sweets  are  cleaned  up  and  those  from 
common  storage  are  less  plentiful,  house 
stored  sweet  potatoes  are  being  offered 
with  good  stock  selling  around  $1  per 
%-bu.  basket.  Maryland  sweet  potatoes 
in  bushels  ranged  75e-$l.  Peppers  from 
nearby  are  about  done  and  the  spinach 
market  has  been  dull  at  $2  a  barrel  for 
Norfolk  spinach  and  75c-$l  for  Mary¬ 
land  and  nearby  bushels. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  prices  have  been  climbing  rapidly 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  fresh  extra 
firsts  selling  a  few  days  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  at  63c  and  very  finely  selected 
eggs  in  cartons  at  68-70c  a  doz.  Firsts 
have  been  bringing  55-5Gc,  but  fresh  sec¬ 
onds  have  been  very  slow  for  some  time 
at  unimproved  prices,  ranging  32-34c. 
Storage  eggs  are  being  offered  quite  freely 
and  the  trade  has  no  trouble  in  obtaining 
extra  firsts,  refrigerator  stock,  at  38c  and 
firsts  at  35c  a  doz.  Refrigerator  seconds 
sell  only  a  little  under  fresh  seconds. 

A  little  interest  by  the  buyers  was 
shown  for  desirable-sized  fowls  in  the 
live  poultry  market  most  of  the  week,  and 
Spring  chickens  also  received  their  share 
of  attention.  With  the  approaching  holi¬ 
days  ducks  were  more  active,  fancy  white 
Pekins  averaging_  27c  and  mixed  colors 
were  quoted  at  25-26c  a  lb.  Geese  have 
been  a  little  easy  with  plenty  of  them  in 
the  offering,  average  run  selling  22-23c 
and  fancy  25-28c  a  lb.  Fancy  live  turkeys 
were  quoted  at  42-44c  a  lb.  Very  few 
of  the  fowl  were  large  enough  to  bring 
top  prices,  which  were  32-33c  for  five  to 
six-pound  sizes  with  ordinary  colored 
stock  selling  25-26c.  Leghorn  fowl  showed 
wide  range,  15-24c,  with  average  run 
selling  around  19c.  The  smaller  sizes  of 
chickens  were  preferred  with  Plymouth 
Rocks  selling  up  to  29c  and  the  ^average 
run  of  mixed  colors  selling  23-25c  a  lb. 
Buyers  were  looking  for  fancy  poultry 
and  undergrades  of  fresh-killed  fowl  sold 
slowly.  Heavy  barreled  packed,  dry 
picked  fowl  were  quoted  at  from  28-31c, 
while  western  roasting  chickens  in  bar¬ 
rels  sold  ud  to  33c  and  boxed  packed  36c 
a  lb.  Broilers  in  barrels  were  quoted  at 
32-34c  and  fancy  nearby  turkeys  50-52e, 
ducks  32-33c,  and  geese  2S-30e  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  sold  on  a  firm  market  with  No.  1 
Timothy  commanding  $24.50-$25  a  ton. 
Number  2  ranged  $23-$24,  and  the  best 
light  clover  mixed  was  quoted  $21-$22  a 
ton.  Rye  straw  was  scarce  and  prices 
advanced  $1  a  ton  to  $20-$22.50.  Wheat 
and  oat  straw  also  tended  upward  to  an 
average  of  $16  a  ton.  B. w.  s. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  season  is  trying  to  be  severe,  but 
it  is  the  rain  that  has  beat  the  crop  raiser 
this  year.  Most  things  came  in  badly 
and  some  are  out  yet.  We  buy  apples  at 
almost  our  own  price. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery,  40  to  56c ;  dairy,  40 
to  41c;  storage,  40  to  41c.  Cheese,  ac¬ 
tive  ;  new  daisies,  flats,  24  to  25c ;  long¬ 
horns,  26  to  27c ;  Limburger,  block  Swiss, 
30  to  32c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  57  to 
72c ;  State  and  western  candled,  43  to 
55c ;  storage,  38  to  42c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  tur¬ 
keys,  50  to  53c ;  fowls,  23  to  35c ;  spring¬ 
ers,  30  to  32c ;  old  roosters,  20  to  22c ; 
ducks,  33  to  36c ;  geese,  22  to  24c.  Live 
poultry,  easy;  turkeys,  45  to  47c;  fowls, 
chickens,  24  to  26c ;  old  roosters,  19  to 
20c ;  ducks,  27  to  28c  •  geese,  21  to  22c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  big  sup¬ 
ply,  Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Green¬ 
ing,  Duchess,  65  to  $1 ;  Alexander,  Twen¬ 
ty  Ounce,  75c  to  $1 ;  Wealthy,  Wolf 
River,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  King,  McIntosh,  $1.15 
to  $1.40 ;  western,  box,  $1.75  to  $2.25. 
Potatoes,  steady ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.65 
to  $2 ;  seconds,  75c  to  $1.50 ;  western, 
150-lb.  sack,  $4  to  $4.25;  sweets,  Jersey, 
hamper,  $1.60  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Pears,  slow ; 
Baidlett,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Duchess,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  sugai*,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Cran¬ 
berries,  steady ;  Cape  Cod,  box,  $3.75  to 
$4.50.  Grapes,  many  California  sorts, 
lug,  $1.50  to  $3 ;  Concord,  bu.,  75  to 
85c;  Niagara,  80c  to  $1. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $S.25  to  $9 ;  white  kidney, 
$7.50  to  $8 ;  marrow,  $9  to  $10 ;  medium, 
$6  to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6.  Onions, 
steady ;  Ebenezer,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Texas,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ;  Spanish,  $2 
to  $2.25. 

Vegetables,  easy;  beans,  green  and  wax, 
Florida,  hamper,  $4.75  to  $5.50 ;  Limas, 
qt.,  50  to  60c ;  beets,  bu.,  70  to  90c  j 
doz.  bunches,  30  to  35c;  cabbage,  bu.,  35 
to  50c ;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15 ;  doz. 
bchs,  35  to  45c ;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.75 
to  $2.25 ;  celery,  $2.50  to  $3 ;  cucumbers, 
hothouse,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.50 ;  eggplant, 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3.25 ;  endive,  crate,  75c 
to  $1 ;  lettuce,  two-doz.  box,  75c  to  $1.25 ; 
Iceberg,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  parsley,  jloz. 
bchs,  50  to  60c ;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.75 ; 
pumpkins,  bu.,  60  to  85c ;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  35c ;  spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
squash,  yellow,  bu.,  60  to  85c ;  green, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bsfct,  $2 
to  $2.25 ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
yellow,  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  watercress, 
hamper,  75e  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c;  dark,  13  to  14c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  quiet ;  syrup,  gal.,  $1.30  to  $1.75 ; 
sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$25 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and 
wheat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran, 
carlot,  ton.  $27.50 ;  middlings,  $28.50 ; 
red-dog,  $38.50 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per 
cent,  $27.50;  oilmeal,  $44;  hominy, 
$31.25;  gluten,  $32.65;  oat  feed,  $8. 

J.  w.  c. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwins,  50e  to  $1.25  box ; 
$2  to  $3.50  bbl ;  Greenings,  $2  to  $3  bbl ; 
King,  $2  to  $3  bbl ;  McIntosh  Red,  $1  to 
$3  box;  Snow,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl;  Wolf 
River,  2  to  $2.75  bbl ;  odd  varieties,  50c 
to  $1  box. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.,  New  York_and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $6.25  to 
$6.35 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.90  to  $6.10 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  small  white,  $7.15  to  $7.30 ;  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  choice,  $11.25  to  $11.50;  fair 
to  good,  $11 ;  red  kidney,  choice,  $9.50 
to  $9.75;  fair  to  good,  $8.75  to  $9^  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Lima  beans,  $8.50  to  _$8.75 ;  na¬ 
tive  green  peas,  $6.50  to  $6.75 ;  Canada, 
$6.50  to  $7 ;  splits,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Butter. — Extras,  49  to  4914c ;  firsts,  42 
to  47c  ;  seconds,  39  to  41c  ;  storage  extras, 
45%  to  4614c ;  firsts,  41  to  45c ;  seconds, 
39  to  4014  c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra  twins,  25  to 
2514c;  firsts,  23  to  24c;  Young  America, 
2414  to  25c;  held  extras,  27  to  2814c; 
firsts,  24  to  26c ;  Young  America,  26  to 
27c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown,  extras, 
85  to  86c ;  mixed  colors,  81  to  84c ;  white 
extras,  78  to  80c ;  eastern  extras,  68  to 
72c;  western  extras,  68  to  72c;  western 
extra  firsts,  62  to  64c;  firsts,  54  to  58c; 
seconds,  43  to  47c;  refrigerator  extra 
fii’sts,  3614  to  3714c ;  firsts,  3414  to 
3514c ;  seconds,  33  to  34c. 

Fruit. — Casabas,  $2.25  to  $2.75 ;  cran¬ 
berries,  $2.25  to  $3  per  half  bbl.  box ; 
fancy  Howes,  $3.25  to  $3.75 ;  grapes.  Con¬ 
cord,  50  to  65c  per  12-qt.  bskt :  grapefruit, 
Florida,  $2.50  to  $4  box;  Porto  Rico, 
$2.50  to  $3.50 ;  lemons,  $3.80  to  $5  box  ; 
oranges,  California  Valencias,  $5  to  $9 
box,  navels,  $3  to  $6.40  box ;  Florida^, 
$3.50  to  $6  box ;  pears,  Beurre  Bose,  $2.25 
to  $3.50  box ;  Seckel,  $2  to  $3  box ;  Shel¬ 
don,  $2.25  to  $3  box. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $27.50  to  $29;  No.  2  Timothy, 
$25.50  to  $27;  No.  3  Timothy,  $19  to 
$21;  eastern,  $20  to  $23;  shipping,  $12 
to  $15 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to  $26 ;  poor 


and  damaged,  $12  to  $15 ;  swale,  $17  to 
$20 ;  rye  straw,  $27 ;  oat  straw,  $13  to 
$15. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $31.50  to  $32 ;  middlings,  $33 
to  $38 ;  mixed  feed,  $33  to  $38 ;  red-dog, 
$42.50  to  $43  ;  gluten  feed,  $34.90  ;  gluten 
meal,  $44.65 ;  hominy  feed,  $34.50 ;  stock 
feed,  $34.50 ;  oat  hulls,  reground,  $11.50 ; 
cottonseed  meal,  $30  to  $33.75 ;  linseed 
meal,  $49  to  $50. 

Onions.— Conn.  Valley,  $1.25  to  $2  per 
100-lb.  bag ;  natives,  50c  to  $1  box ; 
Spanish,  $2  to  $2.25  half  case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $2.85  to 
$2.90  per  100-lb.  sack ;  sweet  potatoes, 
$2.25  to  $3  bbl. 

Poultry. — Choice,  native  fowl,  32  to 
34c ;  medium,  25  to  28c ;  broilers,  32  to 
35c ;  roasting  chickens,  large,  32  to  37c ; 
small,  25  to  30c ;  northern  turkeys,  fancy, 
50  to  60c ;  medium,  40  to  48c ;  ducklings, 
34  to  35c ;  western  dry  packed  fowl,  fan¬ 
cy,  large,  32  to  35c ;  medium,  26  to  28e ; 
small,  24  to  25c;  stags,  21  to  24c;  broil¬ 
ers,^  32  to  35c ;  young  turkeys,  fancy,  45 
to  50c ;  medium,  34  to  42c ;  old  toms,  38 
to  40c ;  live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  25  to 
27c;  small  fowl,  20  to  22c;  Leghorn 
fowls,  18  to  20c ;  roasting  chickens,  26  to 
27c;  chickens,  22  to  25c;  Leghorn  chick¬ 
ens,  15  to  20c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green,  $1.50  to  $5 
bskt ;  beets,  75c  to  $1.25  box ;  cabbage,  60 
to  90c  box ;  carrots,  50c  to  $1  box ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  15  to  50c  box ;  celery,  $2  to  $4 
box;  cucumbers,  No.  1,  $7  to  $11  box; 
No.  2,  $4  to  $6  box ;  lettuce,  50c  to  $1 
box  ;  Iceberg,  $1.50  to  $5  crate  ;  parsnips, 
$1  to  $1.75  box ;  peppers,  $3.50  to  $5 
crate ;  radishes,  hothouse,  $1.75  to  $3 
box ;  spinach,  15  to  50c  box ;  squash, 
Hubbard.  1  %  to  2 % c  lb;  marrow  and 
turban,  $1.50  to  $2.25  bbl ;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  22  to  28c  lb ;  turnips,  60c  to  $1.10 
box. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

November  24,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  December :  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.11,  plus  differentials ; 
Classes  2B  and  2C,  $2.36 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

Non-pool :  Flat  price  of  $3  per  100  lbs. 
for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210-mile 
zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  delivered. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class  1, 

$2.95 ; 

Class  2,  $2.20 ;  Class  3, 

$2.10. 

BUTT 

; 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

.$0.52  @$0.52% 

Extra,  92  score  .  .  .  . 

•51% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .43  @ 

.51 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .40  @ 

.42 

Lower  grades . 

.  .38  @ 

.39% 

Ladles  . 

.  .30  @ 

.35 

Packing  stock . 

.  .26  @ 

.27% 

Centralized  . 

.  .39  @ 

.45 

Renovated  . 

.  .30%  @ 

.37 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.  .53%  @ 

.54 

Extra  . 

.  .52%  @ 

.53 

Firsts  . 

. .  .44  @ 

.52 

Seconds  . 

..  .41  @ 

.43 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy  .  . .  . 

.$0.25%  @$0.27 

Average  run . 

.  .24  @ 

.25 

Young  America  .  .  .  . 

.  .24%  @ 

.25 

Daisies,  single  . 

.  .24%  @ 

.25 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  fancy  wh .  .$0.79@$0.80 


Average  extras  .  . . 

. 76@ 

.78 

Extra  firsts . 

. 70  @ 

.75 

Firsts  . 

.67 

Pullets  . 

. 43  @ 

.48 

Pewees  . 

. 40  @ 

.42 

Pacific  Coast,  whites 

.77 

Mixed  colors,  best  .  . 

. 73@ 

.75 

Gathered,  best  . 

. 68  @ 

.69 

Common  to  good  .  .  . 

. 30  @ 

.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

. 20  @ 

.26 

Roosters  . 

.19 

. 30  @ 

.35 

Geese  . 

. 20  @ 

.25 

Tame  rabbits  . 

. 29  @ 

.30 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  best . 

.40 

Fair  to  good . 

. 28  @ 

.35 

Broilers  . 

. 26  @ 

.32 

Roosters  . 

. 17@ 

.23 

Turkeys,  young  .  .  .  . 

.56 

Old  stock  . 

. 30  @ 

.45 

Ducks  . 

. 27  @ 

.33 

Geese  . 

. 22@ 

.29 

Squabs,  white,  lb.  .  . 

.80 

Dark,  doz . 

.  3.00  @ 

4.00 

Culls  . . 

. 1.25@  1.50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15  @  .17 

Culls  . 10  @  .13 

Spring  lambs,  head .  6.00@13.00 

Pigs,  50  to  100  lbs.,  lb . 16@  .18 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.50  @$8.75 

Bulls  .  5.50 @  6.50 

Cows  .  2.50 @  5.00 

Calves,  best  . 15.00(5)16.00 

Culls  .  8.50(5)10.00 

Hogs  .  10.00(5)13.00 

Sheep  . 5.00(5)  6.50 

Lambs  .  13. 00(5)14. 50 

FRUIT 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . $1.00@$2.50 

Greening . 75@  1.50 


Wealthy  . 50@  1.50 

Wolf  River . 50@  1.00 

Twenty-ounce . 50  @  <90 

Mixed  lands . 50 (ft)  1  no 

Baldwin,  bbl.  . 1.50  @  3.25 

Fall  Pippins  bbl . 1.75@  3.50 

McIntosh  bbl . 3.00(5)  8.00 

Greening,  bbl . 1.50@  5.50 

P(S  bu . . .  1.00  @  4.00 

Quinces,  bu . 75@  1  5Q 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box _ 2.50 @  450 

Grapes,  20-lb.  bskt . 35  @  [55 

Oranges,  California,  box  . . .  4.00@10d)0 
VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $3.00@$4.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 06(5)  IS 

Cabbage,  ton  . 20.00 @23d)0 

Carrots,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 50  @  1>50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00 @  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.50@  6.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  3.00@  5.25 

Endive,  imported,  lb . 20(a)  25 

Esearol,  bbl .  1.00@  1.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 4.00  (5)  5.50 

Horseradish,  bbl .  6.00@  7.50 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.25 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 1.50(5)  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00(5)  2.75 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  1.25@  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25  @  .45 

Okra,  bu .  7.00  @  7.50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.50(5)  2.50 

Parsley,  bu .  1.00@  1.25 

Parsnips,  bbl .  3.00(5)  3.50 

Peas,  bu .  3.50@  5.00 

Peppers,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 1.00@  2.00 

Romaine,  bu .  1.00(5)  1.25 

Spinach,  bu . 50  (5)  .90 

Squash,  bu .  1.25@  1.75 

Hubbard,  bbl .  2.00(5)  2.75 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00(5)  6.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier.  .  .  .  2.50@  5.50 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 75 <5  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50@  3.00 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $5.75@$6.00 

150-lb.  sack .  5.00 @  5.25 

Maine,  180  lbs .  5.15(5)  5.50 

State,  180  lbs . 4.75 @  4.90 

Canada,  180  lbs . 5.00 @  5.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 60@  1.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $27.00@28.00 

No.  2  .  25.00 @26.00 

No.  3 .  21.00 @24.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00  @26.00 

Straw,  rye  .  23.00 @24.00 

GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.51% 

No.  2  hai*d,  Winter .  1.51% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.59% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 85% 

No.  3  yellow . 84% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . . .  .52 

Rye  .  1.04% 

Barley  . 82% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt .  .15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.56@  .58 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85  @  .90 

Gathered . 45  @  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45  @  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40  @  .50 

Turkeys,  lb . 50@  .70 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25 (5)  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Cranberries,  qt . 15  @  .20 

Grapes,  lb . 15(6)  .18 

Potatoes,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03@  .04 

Onions,  lb . 03@  .05 

Lettuce,  head . 10 @  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15 @  .25 

Cauliflower,  head . 25 @  .30 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .30 

Spinach,  lb . 08@  .10 


Public  Right  to  Private 
Road 

After  how  many  years  does  a  private 
road  become  public  property  (or  open 
to  the  public)  if  it  has  been  used  by  the 
public  during  that  period  of  time?  The 
owner  of  this  road  has  just  run  a  wire 
fence  along  the  boundary  of  the  property, 
thereby  closing  the  road  to  a  man  who 
has  been  using  it.  J.  e. 

New  York. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  owner  of  land 
permits  people  to  drive  through  the  same 
for  a  period  of  20  years  does  not  make 
that  land  a  public  highway.  You  do 
not  submit  sufficient  facts  for  us  to  state 
whether  or  not  title  has  been  acquired 
by  the  public  to  this  particular  road. 
Each  case  depends  upon  the  facts  in¬ 
volved,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  public 
acquires  title  to  a  private  road.  N,  t. 
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To  Florida  by  Truck 

Part  IV 

After  we  left  St.  Augustine  the  pretty 
places  seemed  to  vanish,  just  scrub  oak 
and  pine  with  here  and  there  a  giant 
long-leaf  left.  We  drove  until  about  11 
that  night  and  finally  found  a  camp.  This 
particular  camp  was  rather  pretty,  an¬ 
other  grove  of  live  oak  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  John's,  but  the  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  were  very  depressing.  The 
drinking  water  was  dreadful,  so  full  of 
sulphur.  I  could  not  drink  it  until  it 
had  stood  in  the  air  for  24  hours.  It  was 
here  that  our  unconscious  passenger  left 
us.  Where  he  went  I  do  not  know,  prob¬ 
ably  he  wandered  back  home,  I  hope  so. 
Our  stay  at  this  camp  was  longer,  about 
a  week,  while  we  replenished  our  finances 
with  some  garage  work.  But  I  was  glad 
enough  when  the  word  came  to  strike 
tent.  The  tires  were  still  bothering  a  lot 
and  we  were  so  weary  the  next  night 
that  we  didn't  bother  to  pitch  our  tent, 
just  rolled  up  under  the  truck  and  went 
to  sleep.  When  we  started  the  next 
morning  Daddy  declared  we  would  have 
to  stop  just  as  soon  as  we  found  work 
that  paid  at  all  well,  for  we  were  down 
to  $8  and  that  was  too  close  with  two 
babies  to  feed.  So  while  we  were  chang¬ 
ing  a  tire  some  men  came  along,  and  stop¬ 
ping  to  talk,  they  told  us  there  was  plen¬ 
ty  of  work,  mechanic  or  trucking,  a  mile 
or  so  back.  We  turned  around  and  limped 
back  on  a  fiat  tire  to  the  little  town  of 
- ,  and  here  we  have  been  ever  since. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  contrast  to  the 
lovely  little  New  England  town  we  had 
left.  Except  in  spots,  it  was  sand  and 
sand  spurs,  those  affectionate  little  things 
that  cling  so  fondly  to  your  skirt  and 
ankles  and  hurt  so.  There  seemed  to  be 
so  little  pride  amoii"-  the  people  for  ap¬ 
pearances.  The  cans  were  thrown  in  the 
back  yard  to  mingle  with  the  chickens, 
hogs  and  children. 

It  was  a  weary  way  down  here,  but 
I'm  glad  Ave  did  it,  fort  it’s  still  outdoor 
weather  here,  and  Ave  haven't  had  to  wade 
through  any  snoAv-drifts  yet. 

Having  described  briefly  in  a  previous 
article  the  desolate  appearance  of  the 
toAvn  where  Ave  ended  our  journey,  it  is 
only  fair  that  I  should  elaborate  on  this 
description  and  tell  both  sides  of  the 
story,  although  for  some  time  there 
seemed  to  be  only  one  side ;  the  bad  one. 
Before  Ave  came  down  it  Avas  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  live  in  the  t  t  after  Ave  were  set¬ 
tled,  but  by  this  time  I  AAras  so  tired  of 
camping  that  Avhen  I  heard  rumors  of 
houses  to  rent  I  insisted  that  Ave  go  scout¬ 
ing  them.  The  first  rumor  Ave  ran  down 
Avas  about  a  “good  little  house”  that  we 
might  have  for  $5  a  month.  That  seemed 
pretty  Ioav  to  people  who  had  lived  near 
a  city,  so  Ave  took  the  truck  and  went  out 
to  see  it.  At  first  glance  it  did  seem 
hopeless,  but  we  had  to  have  some  place 
to  stay,  and  I  thought  perhaps  a  little 
furniture  and  some  cleaning  would  help 
it.  Daddy  wanted  to  get  to  work  so  Ave 
dumped  the  furniture  off  and  he  left  me 
and  the  tAvo  children  and  Avent  back  to 
toAvn.  It  Avasn't  until  I  Avas  alone  that 
I  realized  Avhat  Ave  had  undertaken.  There 
Avere  four  rooms,  each  one  dirtier  than 
the  other,  arranged  in  no  especial  plan, 
one  Aviiulow  to  a  room,  and  most  of  the 
panes  out  of  them.  One  room  boasted  of 
a  fireplace  through  which  the  sun  Avas 
shining.  As  a  matter  of  fact  wherever 
one  Avished  to  look,  sides,  roof  or  floor, 
daylight  Avas  visible.  The  walls,  of  course, 
were  just  rough  boards  and  covered  with 
mud  wasp's  nests.  What  had  been  left 
out  in  Avindows  Avas  made  up  in  doors, 
there  being  eight,  tAvo  to  a  room.  The 
outdoor  surroundings  Avere  much  more  at- 
tractiA’e  than  the  inside.  There  Avas 
an  orange  tree  on  one  side  and  a  bamboo 
tree  on  the  other.  The  bamboo  Avas  par¬ 
ticularly  lovely.  It  AA’as  about  10  ft. 
around,  affording  dense  shade  at  any  time 
of  the  day.  That  was  important,  for  it 
greAv  pretty  hot  every  day  along  toward 
noon.  Well,  I  started  in  with  the  fire¬ 
place  room,  cleaned  it  as  best  I  could, 
placed  the  cedar  chest,  put  some  brass 
candlesticks  on  the  mantel  over  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  arranged  the  red  covered  poets 
and  blue  Charles  Kingsleys  on  a  little 
shelf  at  one  side  of  the  room.  I  thought 
these  familiar  home  touches  would  make 
me  feel  better,  but  alas  !  they  just  served 
to  make  me  more  homesick  and  finally  to 
my  babies’  astonishment  I  burst  into 
tears  and  had  a  good  cry.  But  it  did  me 
good,  and  Avhen  Daddy  came  back  there 
Avas  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  and  a 
meal  of  sorts  waiting  for  him. 

After  supper  Ave  had  to  go  for  Sister’s 
milk.  Daddy  thought  perhaps  the  sight 
of  a  pretty  lake  Avould  cheer  me  some,  so 
Ave  Avent  there  first.  Such  a  pleasant  call 
we  had  with  the  good  folks  from  NeAV 
York  avIio  live  there,  and  who,  inciden¬ 
tally,  furnished  the  milk  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  But  never  have  I  spent  such  a 
night  as  AAre  did  in  that  house  !  When  we 
went  into  the  rooms  again  and  lighted 
a  lamp,  the  cockroaches,  tAvo  inches  long, 
ran  helter-skelter,  and  the  mosquitoes 
sang,  sang,  sang.  After  the  light  Avas 
out  they  still  sang  and  bit.  Realizing 
that  sleep  for  us.  at  least,  was  out  of 
the  question,  AAre  lighted  the  lamp  again 
and  set  fire  to  some  Avoolen  rags  on  the 
edge  of  the  hearth.  This  made  a  smoke 
or  smudge,  as  they  call  it  down  here,  and 
drove  away  the  mosquitoes  and  nearly 
drove  us  aAvay,  too.  rutii  sylvia  morse/ 
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WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT 
•  «  •  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM  •  •  * 
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„  _  c°r 
consecutive  Tears 

For  the  ninth  consecutive  year  Buick  has 
won  first  choice  of  space  at  the  National 
Automobile  Show* 

This  is  Leadership!  For  this  honor  goes 
annually  to  the  member  of  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  with 
the  year’s  largest  volume  of  business* 

Chance  plays  no  part  in  this  award*  It  is 
conferred  upon  the  car  in  which  the 
buyers  of  America  have  invested  a 
plurality  of  their  dollars. 

It  has  gone  to  Buick  every  year  since 
1918  because  Buick  has  built  better  motor 
cars,  and  continually  put  back  the  savings 
of  increased  volume  and  engineering  de- 
velopment  into  still  greater  value* 

Nine  continuous  years  of  leadership!  For 
any  other  car  to  equal  this  would  mean 
retaining  continuous  leadership  until 
1936 — almost  another  decade. 

The  industrial  history  of  America  records 
no  more  brilliant  achievement  than  these 
nine  successive  years  of  Buick  dominance* 

A  PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Built  to  look  like  and 
perform  Ilk*  a  $200 
•at.  User*  report: 


jftiRACO 

RADIO 
GETSEM 
FAR  &c 
CLEAR 


ONE  DIAL' 
CONTROL 

Only  One  Dial 
to  turn  for  all 
programs* 

Sent  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Enor-  i 
moua  demand  fori 
Miraco  5'e  makes  I 
possible  boats  ofl 
costly  new  refine*  1 
meats  and  im- ' 

fjrovem  e  nts  at 
ower  prices  than 
ever:  Genuine 


'fare  -30  Days  Eve! 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER! 
NOTE*  This  offer  is  made  to  prospective  buyers 
by  famous  big  Radio  Corporation*  one  of  America's 
oldest  reliable  manufacturers  of  fine  sets— seventh 
successful  year.  Many  satisfied  users  in  every 
state.  Postal  or  coupon  brings  testimony  of  near¬ 
by  users  and  proof  Miraco's  outperform  sets  cost¬ 
ing  up  to  4  times  as  much.  Very  easy  to  operate 

BEAUTIFUL'  BIG  'POWERFUL 

Solid  *fln  Uaera  report  Miraco  Radios  get  programs  Coast  to  Coast,  also  Can¬ 

ada,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  loud  and  clear jon  speaker;  outperform  $100  to  $200  sets. 


_  m . .  ,  , '  -  “uiyuf,  ucauiuui  u  1,4  u-LUUC  UOU  A  uuy  II. 

every  Miraco  comes  completely  assembled,  rigidly  tested  and  folly  guaranteed 

special  Our  Factory  Prices  Save  You  Up  to  1/2l 
■SEND  NO  MONEY!  Ss-™*  $u«^s.s 

I  on  sets,  speakers,  tubes,  batteries  —  write  for 
I  AMAZING  OFFEtf.  Ultra-5  (not  illus.)  is  marvel-  ^ 

•  °U3  value  in  a  big  Guaranteed  5-tube,  3-dial  set:  Retail  List 

nwBf  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Pioneer.Builders  of  Sets" 
■  555 -G  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  literature,  AMAZING 
fl  SPECIAL  OFFER,  testimony  of  users,  etc. 


'WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

to  user-agents 
who  show  the 
•et.to  friends 

DEALERS 
WRITE! 


of! 


Bakelite  sloping  panels,  dials  beautifully! 
finished  in  walnut  to  match  cabinets;  Con-  I 
nect  E-Z  Battery  Cables;  features  [too  ■  NAME: 


numerous  to  mention]  ofbigb-priced  sets. 

ind  for  Amazing  Low“Unitune”  Price 


Send 


l 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Ptrat 

B1S-KIT 


Is  ready  to  use.  Sure  death 


'  to  rats  and  mice.  Quickest, 
cleanest,  easiest  way.  New 
tin  packagecontains  18“Bis- . 
Kits.”  always  fresh.  35c  at  A 
all  drug  and  general  stores  M 
.-^p  Guarantee  coupon 
BBi  in  every  pack_ge 

The  Rat  8iscuitCo.^^^F 

s&Sk.  Springfield 
Ohio 
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farm 


WIRE  FENCE 
PROTECTED 
BY 

PURE  LEAD 


AND  APEX  GALVANIZED 
WE  PAYTHE  FREIGHT 
CONSUMERS  MFG&SUPPLYCO 
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tie  best 

costs 

less 

"pCONOMY?  Choose 
an  RCA  Radiotron 
every  time.  Quantity 
brought  the  price  down 
while  the  quality  went 
up.  Research  made  them 
better —  longer-  lived — 
lower  in  cost  to  operate. 
The  best  is  the  cheapest 
first  and  last  and  always. 


Radiotron  UX-199 
is  the  standard  of 
quality  and  fine  per¬ 
formance  for  dry  bat¬ 
tery  sets. 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 

New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


RCA  Rad  i  o  t ro  n 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOLA 


SEND/or 
this  Book 


Describes  farm  trucks, 
wagons  and  trailers  with 
steelorwoodwheels.  Also 
any  size  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to  fit  any  farm 
truck,  wagon  or  trailer. 

Farm  tractors.  Crawler 
attachment  for  “Ford”  or  “International”  tractors. 
Write  for  free  book,  illustrated  in  colors,  today. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


fh,W-WHt?SIBFEEDGRINDER 

THE  GRINDER 
WITH  THE  HAMMERS 


Grinds  grain,  alfalfa,  fodder, 
ete.,  separately  or  together,  any 
fineness.  No  extra  attachments. 

Trouble  proof ;  the  grinder  with¬ 
out  burrsor  looseworking  parts. 

Make  Your  Own  Mixed  Feed 
Grinds  oats,  etc.,  for  pig  slop.  tFNo.ZT  , 
Four  sizes;  elevator  or  blower;  $150 
Timken  bearings.  12  years  succesful  service. 
Write  for  folder  and  ground  feed  samples. 
THE  W.  W.  FEED  GRINDER  CO.  -  Wichita,  Kan. 
Distributed  by 

GASH-STULL  CO.  W.  B.  MAY  CO..  INC. 

Chester,  Pa.  Bufialo,  N.  Y. 


Bln  Sbeal  Cfjristma£  <Mt 


H  A  good  book  is  always  a  welcome  present — your  friends 
^  will  appreciate  a  copy  of 

|  Adventures  in  Silence 

i  By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

IT  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures  that  the 
writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to  hear.  It  pictures 
the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to  hear  the  voice  of  their 
friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the  laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in 
an  interesting  way,  many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have 
noticed  about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst  of 
temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story  that  only  Mr.  Collingwood 
can  write. 

A  NEW  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED 

Many  readers  prize  a  hook  more  highly  if  it  contains  the  autograph  of 
the  author  and  in  order  (o  please  such  readers  Mr.  Collingwood  has  per¬ 
sonally  autographed  a  limited  number  of  books  and  these  autographed 
copies  will  be  sent  to  those  who  order  promptly.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  enclose  .$1  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  tw 

Gentlemen  : — Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of 
“Adventures  in  Silence .” 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Post  Office . . 


Radio  Department 


Various  Radio  Questions 

I  enclose  diagram  of  radio  set  I  am 
building.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  solder¬ 
ing  iron,  cabinet  also  will  be  x-eady  to 
inclose  it,  7x18  panel.  I  have  been  pur- 
chasing  my  separate  pieces  as  occasion 
permitted,  and  I  am  thereto  re  the  owner 
of  ai’ticles  that  had  presumably  been  bet¬ 
tered  by  the  advanced  ideas  of  construc¬ 
tive  engineers.  Was  I  to  scrap  these  in¬ 
struments  and  purchase  new  ones,  or 
again  study  the  newer  productions  as 
gleaned  from  users  and  experimenters? 
Study  looked  the  cheaper  way  so  I  again 
studied  and  I  still  have  my  outfit  un¬ 
changed.  I  regard  myself  incompetent 
to  judge  on  their  me  'ts  as  to  the  nexv 
theoi'ies  about  so-called  low  loss  and 
queer  shaped  coils  and  condensers.  My 
coil  is  the  standard  2-in.  center  with  17 
spokes  with  center  and  spokes  wood  and 
still  in  the  coil.  It  is  double  silk  wound, 
very  fine  and  strong,  and  splendidly  made. 
The  air  wound  coil  might  he  more  effi¬ 
cient,  but  I  feel  that  .  iis  one  will  do  all 
that  is  requii-ed  of  it,  so  in  it  goes. 

The  condensers  specified  in  diagram  I 
am  using  for  layout  are  both  of  the  23- 
plate  with  single  plate  vernier.  I  have 
eight  or  ten  diagrams  of  this  circuit 
using  coil  and  most  of  them  call  for  a 
23-plate  primai’y  antenna,  but  for  sec- 


an  SLF  condenser  will  space  your  sta¬ 
tions  around  the  dial  equally  or  very 
nearly  so,  where  the  old  style  put  most 
of  them  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale  with  only  a  very  few  at  the  upper 
end. 

Now  for  your  four  questions : 

1.  To  read  schematic  diagrams,  one 
must  learn  the  different  symbols  or  have 
them  handy  for  reference.  The  attached 
diagram  will  give  you  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  ones.  Wires  are  represented  as 
straight  or  curved  solid  lines.  Where  one 
wire  crosses  another  hut  does  not  touch 
it,  it  is  shown  as  looped  over  the  other 
wire,  but  where  they  are  connected  to¬ 
gether  they  ci’oss  each  other  at  right 
angles  and  do  not  show  a  loop.  Con¬ 
densers  are  shown  as  two  heavy  straight 
parallel  lines  with  the  capacity  written 
near  them  and  usually  lettered  with  a 
“C.”  If  an  arrow  is  shown  through  the 
condenser  it  means  it  is  variable.  In¬ 
ductances  or  tuning  coils  are  shown  as 
a  series  of  turns  of  wire  and  if  a  diagonal 
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Diagram  of  Radio  Symbols 
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ondai’y  (the  main  tuning  condenser)  a 
.00025  (11  to  14  plates)  is  specified.  This 
condenser  (.00025)  is  less  capacity,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  discard  the  23-plate  and 
substitute  the  smaller  capacity,  but  I  am 
unable  to  see  how  or  why  it  should  add 
to  its  selectivity  or  distance,  or  even 
closer  tuning.  As  to  the  type  of  con¬ 
denser  should  it  be  the  straightline  wave 
length  or  the  straightline  frequency  sort? 

I  will  now  ask  thi-ee  questions:  1.  How 
to  read  and  follow  schematic  drawings? 
2.  How  to  tell  from  schematic  diagram 
how  many  eii-cuits  it  contains?  3.  How 
to  properly  connect  dial  of  condenser  with 
setting  at  zero  and  leaves  all  out  or  the 
1’eve.i  ?  L.  A.  w. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Now  as  to  your  coil,  the  one  with  the 
two-inch  wood  center  with  the  silk 
wound  wire  will  give  you  just  as  good 
results  as  a  self-supporting  one  and  will 
remain  rigid  whereas  the  self-supporting 
one  is  liable  to  loosen  up  a  little  with  age. 
Stray  losses  and  capacity  effects  in  the 
wood  support  one  are  no  greater  than  the 
other  one  that  uses  a  chemical  compound 
to  hold  the  wires  together.  We  do  not 
recommend  any  change  in  the  type  of 
coil. 

As  to  condensers  we  would  stick  to  the 
diagram  and  use  the  23-plate  vender 
type  for  tlie  pripiary  and  the  11  or  13- 
plate  one  for  the  secondary.  The  primary 
one  is  usually  in  series  with  the  antenna 
whereas  the  secondary  one  is  in  parallel, 
hence  the  difference  in  values. 

As  to  straightline  wave  or  straightline 
frequency  condensers,  the  straiglitline  fre¬ 
quency  one  is  the  better,  as  broadcasting 
stations  are  separated  by  frequencies  and 
not  by  wave  lengths.  The  shorter  the 
wave  lengths  used  the  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stations  within  a  few  meters  of 
each  other,  whereas  their  difference  in 
frequency  is  exactly  the  same  on  the  very 
short  up  to  the  longer  wave  lengths,  so 
you  see  you  will  get  a  better  separation 
of  stations  on  the  dial  using  the  SLF  con¬ 
denser  instead  of  the  SLWL  condenser. 

As  to  claims  made  by  the  makers  of 
condensers  some  are  rather  strong,  but 


arrow  is  shown  through  the  coils  it 
means  that  the  coupling  is  variable.  Sin¬ 
gle  wires  running  out  from  a  coil  to  an 
indicated  switch  means  that  the  number 
of  turns  of  wire  to  be  used  is  variable 
by  use  of  a  switch.  The  few  given  on  the 
diagram  will  no  doubt  help  you. 

2.  Each  set  of  inductances  or  coils  that 
are  capable  of  being  tuned  will  in  most 
instances  indicate  the  number  of  circuits 
in  a  diagram.  The  ordinary  single  cir- 
euit  i-eceiver  is  in  i-eality  a  two  circuit 
tuner  as  there  is  a  primary  tuning  coil 
and  a  tickler  or  feed  back  coil  to  adjust. 

3.  How  to  set  the  dial  on  a  condenser 
depends  upon  whether  the  scale  reads 
from  right  to  left  or  left  to  right.  If 
fi’orn  right  to  lef':  then  mount  it  to  the 
condenser  so  that  when  the  plates  are 
not  in  mesh  the  dial  will  read  zero,  and 
then  when  the  plates  are  in  full  mesh  the 
reading  will  be  at  the  maximum,  100  or 
180  (depending  on  the  dial).  If  it  reads 
the  opposite  then  your  scale  will  read 
high  when  the  condenser  capacity  is  low 
and  then  it  is  confusing.  Some  conden¬ 
sers  revolve  to  the  right  to  go  into  mesh 
and  others  to  the  left,  and  so  a  dial  has 
to  be  chosen  to  suit  the  condenser. 

J.  H.  F. 


Execution  of  Contract 

A  man  agreed  to  sell  a  tract  of  land; 
10  per  cent  of  the  price  agreed  upon  was 
paid  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made, 
the  rest  to  be  paid  in  three  months  from 
that  date.  Befoi'e  the  three  months  ex¬ 
pired  the  man  died.  Would  this  be  re¬ 
gained  as  personal  property  or  real  es¬ 
tate?  h.  F.  D. 

New  York. 

Upon  execution  of  the  conti’act  for 
sale  of  the  tract  of  land  the  vendor  be¬ 
came  the  owner  of  the  unpaid  purchase 
money.  His  interest  was  changed  from 
real  to  personal  property  and  he  held  the 
title  to  the  farm  merely  as  security  for 
payment  of  the  purchase  money.  Upon 
his  death,  the  contract  passed  as  pei'sonal 
property  to  the  executor  of  the  will,  if 
there  was  a  will.  n.  t. 
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Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


*10 


oo 

Down 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England, 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  , 
andonemandoesthejob.Hand  pow-  l**T  raiment* 
er  infourspeeds.  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  Drices  and  catalog — get  my 
1927  introductory  offer.  «- \  Comes 

BA  Fill  I  FR  complete 

,  A.lULLtK,  -Srapg™*’  ready  to 

*  res*  miirMP1' W*fcvri~‘  use 

Hercolet  Mfg.  Co, 

830  29th  Sl 
Centerrille,  Iowa 


EDWARDS 

■METAL 


Make  Your  Money  Go  Farther 

Save  the  middleman’s  profit  by  buying  direct  fromr 
ua  at  factory  prices.  Get  better  quality,  lasting  satis¬ 
faction.  We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own 
sheets,  control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material 
to  the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  painting 
or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized 
Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  Ready-Made 
Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings,  etc. 

GEt  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get  better 
value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  metal 
roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  wonder¬ 
fully  low  prices,  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  Roofing  Book  No. 
173,  or  for  Garage  Book. 
THEEDWARDS  MFG.CO. 
1223-1273  Butler  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  O  A  1A# 
PORTABLE  WOOD  OMVV 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Kipping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
luade.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  rs—  money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  £>  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Bollevitie,  Pa, 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


TANNED 


and  made  into  rugs,  scarfs, 
coats,  etc.,  and  your  game  heads 
mounted.  Over  00  years’  experience 
with  furs  is  your  assurance  of  reliability  and 
best  workmanship. 

FREE  CATALOG  gives  full  Information 

WHITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY 

Workmanship  Guaranteed 

IT.  WILLARD,  SON  &  COMPANY 

Dept  10  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


FURS 

P.  C.  VINCENT 


MINK,  COON,  and  other  furs 
wanted.  Best  market  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  LIST  and  TAGS 

HILLSDALE,  N.  Y- 


GrOOD  FARMS 

Exceptionally  Desirable  farms  available  in  choice 
New  Jersey  location,  operated  by  the  owner,  now  on  mar¬ 
ket  for  first  time  in  years.  Owner  offers  separate  vege¬ 
table,  potato,  truck  and  fruit  farms  of  45  to  300  acres,  each 
improved  and  complete  with  buildings.  Among  New 
Jersey’s  most  fertile  soils;  within  easy  reach  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York  markets.  Transportation  facilities 
excellent;  near  city,  schools,  churches,  etc.  Prices  and 
terms  reasonable.  Must  be  sold  this  Fall.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately  for  best  locations  and  details,  to  DAVID  McKA\r, 
Federal  Trust  Building,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


DAIRYING  in  FLORIDA 

Pascoan  Magazine  gives  facts  about  dairying  in  Pasco 
County.  Light  building  costs,  all-year  pasture,  fertile 
soils,  ready  market  for  milk.  Paved  roads  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  cities,  St.  Petersburg.  Tampa.  Lakeland.  Abundance 
of  pure  water,  right  conditions  for  family.  Other  Num¬ 
bers  l’asooau  cover  fruit,  poultry,  trucking.  Copies 
free.  Which  do  you  want  1  Secretary  Pascoan  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dade  City,  Florida. 


Wheat  Rust  in  Peru 

Wheat  has  not  been  planted  on  this 
farm  before.  No  one  around  here  remem¬ 
bers  seeing  the  crop  before.  This  year 
I  planted  some  by  way  of  experiment, 
and  it  was  in  fine  shape  until  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  some  sort  of  a  brown-red  rust 
began  to  appear.  There  are  no  barberry 
bushes  in  this  locality. 

How  did  this  rust  develop  when  there 
is  no  agency  that  carries  the  rust  spores? 
Bulletins  on  wheat  rusts  tell  us  that 
rust  is  not  very  likely  to  be  carried  in 
the  seed,  and  yet  all  the  indications  in 
this  particular  instance  seem  to  lay  all 
the  emphasis  on  the  seed.  I  favor  this 
latter  view,  but  would  like  to  get  your 
opinion.  wm.  v.  del  solar. 

Peru. 

The  usual  statement  in  the  books  about 
wheat  rust  is  not  entirely  accurate,  for 
it  is  known  that  if  the  Winter  is  not  too 
cold  the  red-rust  spores,  which  are  usually 
called  short-lived,  are  capable  of  surviving 
on  seedlings,  and  the  “reds”  are  capable 
only  of  reinfecting  wheat.  Such  survivals 
are  not  thought  to  occur  in  our  New  York 
climate,  but  the  climate  of  Peru  may  be 
much  more  salubrious. 

The  red-rust  spore  is  in  fact  a  short¬ 
lived  spore  when  it  is  off  a  green  plant, 
so  it  is  rather  unlikely  that  spores  would 
be  carried  with  the  seed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interval  between  harvesting  and 
seeding,  in  the  case  of  Winter  wheat,  is 
rather  short,  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  “reds”  were  carried  in  this  way. 

There  is  the  possibility,  too,  that  a 
wild  grass  exists  in  Peru  which  harbors 
identically  the  same  rust  as  the  one  on 
wheat.  These  rust  parasites  are  very 
highly  specialized  in  their  tastes,  and  in 
general,  such  an  explanation  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  circumstance  would  need  to  be 
checked  very  carefully  by  a  rust  spe¬ 
cialist. 

Finally,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
spores  of  rusts  exist  very  high  in  the 
air,  i.e.,  several  thousand  feet,  and  that 
they  are  carried  for  miles  in  the  upper 
air  currents.  If  the  distance  from  the 
nearest  rusty  wheat  field  to  this  locality 
is  not  too  great,  and  the  air  is  not  too 
dry  and  the  direction  of  prevailing  winds 
right,  then  this  explanation  could  account 
for  the  rust. 

The  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  the 
“reds”  do  not  pass  to  barberry.  The  ma¬ 
ture  or  “black"  stage  is  the  one  that  can¬ 
not  reinfect  wheat  directly. 

DONALD  REDDICK. 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Improving  Muck  Land 

1.  I  have  35  acres  of  muck  land  that 
I  want  to  break  up  and  get  to  producing 
something.  The  muck  is  of  good  quality, 
has  been  tested  and  is  not  sour.  Muck 
runs  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth  and 
is  well  drained.  What  would  you  advise 
me  to  do  with  this  and  what  are  the  best 
money  crops  I  can  raise  on  this  land? 
Land  has  never  been  plowed.  2.  Some¬ 
one  told  me  that  carrots  are  a  good  crop. 
Could  I  find  a  market  for  a  large  amount 
of  carrots?  H.  N.  s. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

1.  If  the  land  is  already  well  drained 
no  settling  need  be  anticipated  such  as 
usually  accompanies  initial  drainage. 
But  in  common  with  most  muck  lands  it 
is  probably  deficient  in  potash  and  is 
also  a  frost  pocket.  Muck  lands  are 
rich  in  organic  matter  but  usually  have 
not  begun  decomposition  to  the  materials 
needed  for  plant  growth.  Therefore  an 
application  of  barnyard  manure  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  introduce  organisms  promoting 
decay.  A  good  fertilizer  for  early  stages 
of  development  of  muck  land  is  one  con¬ 
taining  2  to  3  per  cent  nitrogen,  4  to  6 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  12  to  20 
per  cent  potash.  It  is  recommended  that 
strong  feeding  crops  be  grown  the  first 
few  years  such  as  hay,  corn  and  potatoes, 
the  tillage  helping  to  put  the  soil  in  good 
condition. 

2.  Muck  land  is  especially  good  for  vege¬ 

table  crops — onions,  lettuce,  carrots,  cel¬ 
ery,  and  so  on.  h.  b.  t. 


A  GRINNING  crowd  stood  around  the 
two  unconscious  men  lying  on  the  side¬ 
walk.  “What’s  the  matter  here?”  de¬ 
manded  a  policeman  who  had  rushed  up, 
attracted  by  the  crowd.  “Oh,  nothing,” 
replied  one  of  the  bystanders.  “A  real 
estate  man  was  trying  to  sell  a  lot  to  the 
motor  car  salesman  who  was  trying  to 
sell  him  a  ear.  They  were  pretty  evenly 
matched,  for  they  both  dropped  from  ex¬ 
haustion  at  the  same  moment.”  —  Cin- 
nati  Inquirer. 


What  Prof.  Mapes  Did  in  1847 
Is  Benefiting  You  Today 


As  an  expert  chemist,  Prof,  James  J.  Mapes — orig¬ 
inator  of  Mapes  Manures— was  famed  far  and 
wide.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  to  be  famous,  he  also 
wanted  to  be  right;  he  recognised  the  place  where 
the  laboratory  test  should  leave  off  and  the  crop 
test  should  begin.  So, in  1847, Prof.Mapes  bought 
a  farm  in  New  Jersey  to  ask  the  crops  themselves 
what  fertilizing  materials  they  liked  best. 

Prof.  Mapes  believed  that  the  crop  could  tell  the 
value  of  fertilizing  materials  better  than  the  lab¬ 
oratory.  He  set  the  crop  up  as  the  final  judge.  He 
put  crop  results  far  ahead  of  laboratory  analysis. 
Today,  every  good  farmer  knows  that  two  fertil¬ 
izers  of  the  same  analysis  may  give  widely  differ¬ 
ent  results  because  of  the  difference  in  the  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  they  are  compounded. 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  been  formulated  on 
the  basis  of  crop  results.  The  crops  tell  us  what 
materials  they  like  best— we  put  these  materials 
into  Mapes  Manures.  They  are  first  made  right, 
then  they  are  priced  as  low  as  possible. 


Just  Mail  This 
Coupon  Today 

Write  today  for  a  list  of 
the  crop  brands  and  prices 
of  Mapes  Manures.  You’ll 
be  surprised  at  the  little 
difference  in  cost  between 
Mapes  brands  and  other 
brands.  Mapes  “costs  little 
more— worth  much  more”. 
Please  tell  us  what  crops 
you  plan  to  fertilize  so  that 
we  can  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  you  in 
selecting  the  right  brand 
to  suit  your  special  needs. 


The  little  additional  cost  is  returned  to  you  many 
times  over  in  increased  crops  of  better  quality. 
Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield, 
the  crop  quality  and  the  crop  profits  with  the 
results  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy. 
Mapes  “costs  little  more  — worth  much  more”. 


Manure  s 


r 

l 

l 
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The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13, 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol- 


1 

1 


lowing  crops: 


1  My  name  is 
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cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


BOSS  WASHING  MACHINE  CO. 

2400  Harris  Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  booklet  on  (  )  Hand  (  )  Water 

(  )  Electric  (  )  Engine,  or  (  )  Gasoline  Motor 

Washer. 


The  Gift  that  means  Many  a  Merry 
Christmas for  Wife  or  Mother — 

electric  and 
f%|  1^^  GASOLINE  MOTOR 

VV*/*/  WASHERS 

gUILT  with  the  wonderful  THERMO 
sealed,  insulating  air-space  which 
gives  a  high  temperature  washing  pro¬ 
cess  unsurpassed  for  speed,  thoroughness 
and  beautiful  work. 

Electric  model  equipped  with  110  volt  A.  C. 
motor  or  with  special  motor  to  operate  from 
your  light  plant.  Gasoline  Motor  model  has  a 
4-cycle,  silent  dependable  motor  built  like  an 
auto  engine.  Costs  only  3c  per  hour  to  run. 

A  child  can  operate  it.  Not  an  ordinary 
gasoline  engine. 

Guaranteed  by  Cincinnati’s  pioneer  Washer 
manufacturers — makers  since  1889  of  the  time- 
tried  BOSS  WASHERS — gasoline  motor,  elec¬ 
tric,  hand,  water  and  belt  power  models.  More 
than  1,000,000  in  use.  Can  be  bought  from 
your!  Dealer  at  present  low  prices — $7.75  up 
If  he  does  not  have  them,  we  will  ship  to 
you  direct.  Free  booklet. 

Use  the  coupon  today. 

THE  BOSS  WASHING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
2400  Harris  Avenue 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Part  II 

I  remember  how  Joe  Copeland  took  the 
old  musket  off  the  hooks  over  the  stove 
and  held  it  up  for  us  to  see.  The  barrel 
was  well  rusted.  I  doubt  if  anyone  could 
have  cocked  the  old  gun.  The  butt  was 
cracked  and  splintered.  Evidently  some¬ 
one  in  other  days  had  used  it  as  a  club 
— smashing  the  butt  against  some  hard 
object.  It  seems  that  Joe's  great  grand¬ 
father  had  fought  at  Bunker  Hill.  His 
favorite  story,  handed  down  through  sev¬ 
eral  generations,  was  about  that  third 
charge  of  the  British  soldiers.  The 
Americans  ran  out  of  powder,  and  grand¬ 
father  and  some  other  soldiers  clubbed 
their  old  flintlock  muskets  and  knocked 
down  unnumbered  red  coats  before  they 
retreated !  Whenever  I  heard  this  story 
I  wondered  how  any  of  the  British  sur¬ 
vived.  There  was  always  a  mental  pic¬ 
ture  of  grandfather  swinging  that  terri¬ 
ble  musket  with  a  great  ring  of  red  uni¬ 
forms  blazing  the  ground  around  him. 
At  any  rate  grandfather  finally  retired  in 
good  order,  though  his  musket  was  sadly 
out  of  order. 

***** 

That  was  the  family  legend,  and  Joe 
tried  his  best  to  live  up  to  it.  Of  course 
as  these  old  family  traditions  pass  on 
through  the  years  they  gain  in  size  and 
color.  Very  likely  that  is  because  the 
lengthening  years  shorten  the  chance  of 
any  disproof  and,  then,  every  man  wants 
to  pose  as  something  of  a  hero.  Under 
the  eye  of  his  wife  and  neighbors  he 
knows  he  cannot  fill  the  bill,  so  he  may 
safely  magnify  the  noble  deeds  of  his 
ancestors  and  thus  at  least  show  that 
there  is  undeveloped  hero  blood  in  his 
veins.  Perhaps  something  of  this  sort 
prompted  Joe  to  tell  the  story  of  the  old 
broken  musket,  and  who  can  blame  him 
if  the  story  grew  a  little  with  the  years? 
Does  not  growth  represent  life?  At  any 
rate  I  am  sure  that  we  boys  gained  a 
good  slice  of  what  the  world  calls  “Amer¬ 
icanism”  fi*om  the  old  broken  musket — 
until  the  real  truth  was  revealed.  So 
there  is  one  picture  of  memory  which  I 
shall  never  forget.  Lucy  cleared  away 
the  table.  We  boys  sat  by  the  airtight 
stove  while  Joe  stood  before  us  with  the 
old  musket  in  his  hand.  It  was  late  Oc¬ 
tober — close  to  Thanksgiving.  The  red 
and  yellow  leaves  were  falling  from  the 
trees.  In  the  cornfield  south  of  the  house 
the  shocks  of  brown  cornstalks  were 
standing  with  little  piles  of  golden  ears 
beside  them — for  Joe  and  his  boys  were 
husking.  A  few  lonely  crows  sat  on  the 
dead  chestnut  tree  ying  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  safe  to  take  a  chance 
at  that  corn  or  not.  Par  over  the  hill 
came  the  faint  voice  of  a  hound  after  a 
rabbit. 

***** 

Joe  knew  he  ought  to  be  out  in  the 
field  husking  corn,  but  when  a  humble 
farmer  finds  himself  selected  as  war 
oxator  who  can  blame  him  for  assuming 
that  his  duty  to  his  country  is  greater 
than  the  duty  to  his  corn?  You  see  Joe 
intended  that  this  old  musket  should  fire 
him  into  the  Legislature  some  day,  and 
lie  was  always  glad  to  rehearse  his  story. 

“Well,”  he  began,  “it  happened  tliisa- 
way.  There  always  comes  a  time  befoi*e 
a  great  battle  when  the  general  must 
have  private  information  about  the 
enemy’s  position.  They  send  out  the 
smartest  men  in  the  army  to  make  a  rec- 
onnoity.  Word  came  to  our  regiment  to 
send  out  scouts  on  our  front,  and  my 
captain  picked  out  me  and  Charlie  Har¬ 
low  to  do  the  scoutin’.  His  oi’ders  was 
for  us  to  crawl  out  in  front  past  the 
enemy’s  pickets  if  we  could,  and  see  how 
many  ti’oops  there  was  in  front  of  us, 
where  the  cannon  was  placed,  and  so  on. 

“  ‘Take  your  guns,’  says  he,  ‘but  don’t 
on  no  account  fire  ’em.  Our  country  ex¬ 
pects  you  to  do  your  duty  in  silence,’ 
says  he. 

“So  me  and  Charlie  took  our  guns  and 
woi’ked  out  ahead.  Dark?  My  stars, 
boys,  it  was  so  dark  that  you  couldn’t 
feel  your  own  hands.  We  got  by  our 
pickets  and  crawled  on  through  the 
woods.” 

“Tell  us  what  day  it  was?”  The  boys 
had  been  trained  to  ask  that  question.  It 
helped  bring  out  the  story. 

“It  was  the  night  before  Thanksgiving. 
Me  and  Charlie  halted  under  a  big  oak 
tree  to  listen,  and  as  we  stood  there  it 
came  to  me  just  what  our  folks  at  home 
were  doing.  I  could  see  mother  sitting 
right  in  this  kitchen  alongside  of  this 
stove.  Pa  came  in  through  the  door  car- 
rying  a  turkey  all  di’essed  for  tomorrow’s 
dinner.  Such  things  come  to  mind  when 
a  man  is  off  on  important  scout  duty  like 
we  were !” 

It  was  a  little  unfortunate  for  the 
oi*ator  that  just  at  this  moment,  Auxxt 
Lucy,  washing  dishes  at  the  sink,  saw  fit 
to  shrug  her  shoulders  and  twist  her  head 
in  that  peculiar  way  in  which  silent  peo¬ 
ple  often  express  their  disbelief.  Joe  saw 
it  and  it  disconcerted  him  for  a  moment, 
but  the  eager  appreciation  of  his  boy  au¬ 
dience  steadied  him.  He  went  on  to  re¬ 
late  how  Chai-lie  nudged  '  him  and 
whispered,  “There’s  a  crowd  of  men  over 
there !”  They  crawled  on  through  the 
woods  till  they  came  to  an  open  field 
with  a  rail  fence  ai-ound  it.  And  just 
then  the  moon  popped  out  and  right  in 
front  of  them  they  saw  a  group  of  Rebel 


soldiers — a  scouting  party  like  their  own 
— sent  out  to  spy  tlie  Union  lines.  Both 
parties  had  received  orders  not  to  fire  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances  so  as  to  alarm  the 
ai-my  but  to  break  up  any  scouting  party 
from  the  enemy’s  camp.  Joe  and  Charlie 
found  themselves  cornered  in  an  angle  of 
the  rail  fence,  and  the  group  of  Rebels 
came  rushing  at  them.  According  to  Joe 
Charlie  was  knocked  down  at  the  first 
rush,  and  as  though  the  fate  of  the  en¬ 
tire  army  depended  on  him  Joe  clubbed 
his  musket  and  stood  there  like  Horatius 
at  the  bridge,  knocking  down  his  assail¬ 
ants  one  after  another  until  a  great  ring 
of  unconscious  men  lay  around  him !  He 
heard  the  butt  of  the  musket  crack,  but 
still  he  swung  it  until  the  last  man  went 
down.  He  saw  six  men  lying  on  the 
gi’ound  around  him  while  Charlie  was 
staggering  to  his  feet ! 

“The  last  time  you  told  it  there  were 
five,”  Aunt  Lucy’s  quiet  voice  broke  in 
on  the  orator. 

“Did  I?  Well,  I  gxiess  I  said  five  or 
six.  The  night  was  kinder  dai'k,  at  any 
rate  thei’e  was  a  lot  of  ’em,”  and  Joe  went 
on  to  state  how  he  and  Charlie  captured 
the  most  likely  looking  Rebel  and 
marched  him  back  to  camp  where  the 
general  forced  the  captive  to  give  the 
needed  information. 

“And  so,”  added  Joe,  “hei’e’s  where  I 
broke  this  gun  over  them  heads  and  I’ll 
always  keep  it  as  a  sooveneer  of  how  I 
served  the  old  flag  in  time  of  need.” 

There  came  once  more  that  cool,  quiet 
voice  from  the  sink. 

“What  always  puzles  me  is  why  such 
a  great  deed  was  never  appreciated.  You 
ought  to  have  been  made  captain  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that !” 

“Politics,”  explained  Joe,  “politics  and 
favoritism.  The  army  was  rotten  with  ’em. 
If  I  had  my  deserts  now — ”  but  after  a 
glance  at  that  trim  figure  at  the  sink  he 
changed  the  subject. 


“Say  boys,  this  won’t  buy  the  baby  a 
shirt.  Let’s  get  back  to  that  corn.” 


Is  there  any  wonder  that  we  boys 
called  Joe  Copeland  a  hero?  We  came 
to  think  lie  won  the  Civil  War  alone  and 
unaided.  How  could  we  know  that  some¬ 
thing  was  coming  that  would  make  Joe 
look  smaller  than  Goliath  looked  after 
David’s  pebble  hit  him  in  the  forehead? 
The  day  before  Thanksgiving  one  of  Joe's 
boys  walked  home  from  school  with  me. 

"Ask  yoxxr  uncle  if  you  can’t  come  and 
eat  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  us.  Pa's 
old  comrade  Charlie  Harlow  will  be  there. 
He’ll  tell  us  more  about  that  gun.  I’ll 
bet  Pa’s  too  modest  to  tell  it  all.” 

I  could  not  somehow  picture  Joe  walk¬ 
ing  arm  in  arm  with  modesty,  but  I  did 
want  to  see  this  associate  hero.  Finally 
my  uncle  consented  with  various  admoni¬ 
tions  as  to  my  behavior.  I  remember 
one  of  them : 

“When  you  eat  with  your  knife  be  sure 
and  put  the  back  of  the  blade  in  your 
mouth.  I  have  known  greedy  boys  to 
cut  their  lips  with  the  sharp  edge !” 

Charlie  Harlow  proved  to  be  a  smart, 
active  little  man.  He  moved  out  West 
after  the  army  disbanded  and  had  come 
East  after  some  years  on  a  visit.  Just 
as  he  was  cleaning  out  the  last  piece  of 
plum  pudding  on  his  plate  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  old  gun.  It  seems  that  earlier 
in  the  day  Joe  had  taken  it  down  and 
put  it  in  the  closet,  but  Aunt  Lucy,  some¬ 
how  sensing  a  sensation,  had  takexx  it  out 
unknown  to  Joe,  wrapped  a  small  flag 
around  it  and  rehung  it  over  the  stove. 

“I  see  you’ve  kept  the  old  gun,  Joe,” 
said  Chai’lie  Harlow,  putting  on  his 
spectacles  in  order  to  see  it  better.  “Say 
Joe,  you  remember  that  night  you  busted 
that  butt  on - ” 

But  somehow  Joe  wanted  to  woi-k  away 
from  the  gun.  He  began  : 

“Say  Charlie,  what  was  that  you  said 
about  raising  corn  out  in  Iowy?” 

And  then  Aunt  Lucy  took  all  the  joy 
out  of  Joe’s  Thanksgiving.  I  never  knew 
whether  she  did  it  intentionally  or  not. 

“Now  Mr.  Harlow,”  she  said,  “won’t 
you  tell  us  the  stox-y  of  that  old  gun? 
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Joe  has  told  us  many  times,  but  we  all 
think  he  may  be  holding  the  best  of  his 
brave  doings  back.” 

And  Charlie,  without  the  least  thought 
of  what  he  was  doing  to  his  old  comrade’s 
reputation,  began  : 

“Well,  it  was  the  funniest  thing.  Me 
and  Joe  got  tired  of  eating  salt  meat.  The 
army  was  camped  in  Virginia  with  a 
number  of  farms  around.  Joe  says  to 
me  one  night,  ‘Charlie,  I’m  tired  of  eat¬ 
ing  salt  horse,  let’s  make  a  little  private 
raid  and  see  what  we  can  scare  up.’  That 
suited  me,  so  after  dark  we  sneaked  out 
past  the  sentry  and  struck  a  field  with  a 
rail  fence  around  it.  Right  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  we  saw  a  pig — one  of  them  runty 
little  razorback  hogs  all  tail  and  snout. 
Them  pigs  can  run  like  a  deer,  and  this 
one  started.  Joe  he  up  with  that  gun, 
struck  a  blow  at  the  hog.  He  hit  him 
square  on  the  head  and  the  butt  smashed 
like  that,  while  the  razorback  never 
winked.  That’s  how  that  butt  came  to 
be  smashed !” 

And  Joe  had  no  comeback.  He  sat 
thei’e  the  picture  of  despair*.  As  for  us 
boys  the  entix*e  firmament  of  stars  had 
fallen.  Not  only  did  our  idol  have  feet 
of  clay — he  was  all  clay.  But  Aunt 
Lucy  smiled,  and  something  that  looked 
like  happiness  gleamed  for  an  instant  in 
her  face. 


Charlie  had  gone,  and  we  boys  had 
gone  with  a  neighbor  on  a  coon  hunt.  Joe 
and  Aunt  Lucy  sat  in  the  kitchen.  After 
all  Joe  was  a  man.  He  hemmed  and 
choked  for  a  while  and  then  got  started. 

“Lucy,”  he  said,  “you  know  how  much 
I  think  of  you  and  I  hoped  this  Thanks¬ 
giving  might  find  you  willing.  But  now 
I  know  what  you  think  of  me.  I’ve  been 
proved  a  fool  and  a  liar  and  I  admit  it. 
I  don't  know  how  I  ever  came  to  be  so 
foolish,  but  I  ain’t  worthy  of  you,  and 
now  you  know  it  and  I  won’t  speak  of  it 
again.” 

And  Lucy  put  down  her  sewing  and 
looked  at  him  across  the  table. 

“Joe  Copeland,”  she  said,  “I  never  did 
think  so  much  of  you  as  I  do  right  now, 
and  honest  I  was  a  little  sorry  when  you 
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Read  what  these  Orchardists 
have  to  say 

'Wish  to  9ay  that  I  used  Dritomic  Sulphur  last 
year  with  such  satisfaction,  that  I  used  it  ex¬ 
clusively  this  year  commencing  at  the  Calyx 
spray,  on  Williams,  Early  Ripe,  Fourth  of  July, 
Rome  Beauty  and  Stayman  Apples.  My  results 
arc  so  satisfactory  that  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
it  is  an  ideal  spray  for  all  fungus  troubles  for 
which  you  recommend  it. 

F.  B.  H.  Rash, 

Camden,  Delaware 

...have  heard  no  comments  other  than  praise 
for  the  efficiency,  economy  and  convenience  of 
this  product. 

Wm.  E.  Williams 

Alma,  111. 


THE  uniform  high  quality  of  “Orchard  Brand 
Dormant  Sprays — Lime  Sulphur  Solution , 
Oil  Emulsion,  BTS  etc. — is  an  important  factor 
in  your  success  in  dormant  spraying.  So  will  be  that 
of  ‘  4  Orchard  Brand’  ’  Bordeaux  in  the  spring.  But 
the  most  important  of  all  are  the  summer  sprays: — 

Dritomic  Sulphur 

has  definitely  established  itself  as  the  fruit  grower’s 
most  powerful  protector  against  fungous  diseases 
on  apples,  peaches,  and  other  fruit.  Used  from  calyx 
spray  time,  on,  it  gives  effective  control  without 
injury  of  fruit  or  foliage.  You  can  use  it  with 
“Orchard  Brand”  Arsenate  of  Lead — a  com¬ 
bination  which  gives  insect  and  fungus  control 
in  which  you  can  put  the  utmost  confidence. 

From  the  fruit  growing  centers  word  comes  in  that 
“Dritomic”  Sulphur  has  everywhere  proved  to  be  the 
most  satisfying  sulphur  spray  ever  used.  Plan,  now,  to  use 
it  in  your  orchards  next  year. 

Literature  and  prices  on  request — 
either  from  your  dealer  or  from 

General  Chemical  Company 

New  York  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
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For  Real 
Protection 
and 

Comfort 

on  the  cold- 
e  st,  most 
disagreeable 
days,  thous¬ 
ands  of  out¬ 
door  work¬ 
ers  every¬ 
where  are 
wearing 

Brown’s 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 


Beach 


Jacket ' 


The  Old  Reliable  Working  Garment 

Made  in  three  styles — coat  with  or 
without  collar  and  vest — of  warm, 
strong  knit  cloth  and  cut  to  fit 
snugly  without  binding.  It  will  not 
rip,  ravel  or  tear  and  can  be  washed 
without  losing  shape  or  warmth. 

An  acceptable  Christmas  gift  for  any  outdoor 
worker.  Ask  your  dealer. 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REG. US.  PAT  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


Makes  a  smooth  hinged 
joint  no  thicker  than 
the  belt.  The  strongest 
lacing  on  earth — easiest 
to  put  on. 

Used  and  approved  by 
implement  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  by  agricultural 
colleges. 

In  "Handy  Packages’ 
of  two  6  in.  joints  or 
largerBtandard  box¬ 
es.  Sold  by  hard¬ 
ware  stores  and 
implement 
dealers. 
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f  Rigs  of 

All  Sizes 
For  All  Uses 

The  OSPRAYMO  LINE 

You  must  sprav  to  get  fine  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Let  our  catalog  tell  you  about  the  famous  High-power 
Orchard  Rigs,  Traction  Potato  Sprayers.  Bucket,  Barrel 
and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Hand  Pumps,  etc. 

An  OSPRAYMO 
sprayer  means  one 
that  will  make  your 
work  effective.  Suc¬ 
tion  strainer  brushes, 
mechanical  agitators. 
High  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  today 
for  late  catalog.  Don’t 
buy  any  sprayer  till 
it  conies.  Local  deal¬ 
ers  at  many  points. 
Address 


Field 


SENIOR 
LEADER 

Power  Orchard 
Sprayer 

Force  Pump  Co. 


Dept.  2 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 


World’s  greatest  Utility  Lighl 


300  CANDLE  POWER  —with J 

new  built-in  Utility  Pump.  Handi¬ 
est,  most  practical  light  invented. 

Storm-proof, rain-proof  .bug-proof.  Ideal 
for  farmers,  campers,  tourists,  sports¬ 
men.  Bright,  white  light  — 1  20  times 
brighter  than  wick  lanterns  on  half  the 
cost.  Burns  96  per  cent  air — U  per  cent 
fuel,  gasoline  or  kero¬ 
sene.  Lights  with 
match.  Clean,  odor¬ 
less,  safe.Guaranteed. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Try  30  days  at  our  risk, 
special  money-saving  offer  and  catalog 
giving  all  details  FREE.  Write  now. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

67 2  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio 


AGENTS! 

Make  big  money. 
No  experience  or 
capital  required. 
Outfit  offer  to 
workers.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Territory. 
Write  quick ! 


Send  for 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


S320  PROFIT  st. 

Three  days  after  receiving  Morey  Quick  Action 
Auto  Rim  Tool.  Sold  160  tools.  Profit,  $2  tool. 
Exclusive  territory  now  open  for  hustling  agents 
who  write  quickly.  Earn  $10  to  $30  daily.  $75 
to  $300  weekly  year  round. 

T.  MOREY  RIM  TOOL.  Blissfield,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


picked  out  Mary.  I  knew  all  the  time 
you  were  just  telling  a  big  story.  I  don’t 
know  as  you  were  a  liar.  You  got  so 
you  believed  it,  and  you  wanted  the  boys 
to  think  you  are  a  big  man.  It  was  dan¬ 
gerous,  Joe,  but  when  you  were  shown  up 
and  humbled  as  few  men  ever  were  you 
took  it  like  a  man.  I  guess  it’s  purified 
you,  and  if  you  were  to  ask  me  again 
Joe — well,  I  don’t  know  what  I  might 
say.” 

It  may  have  been  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind  through  that  broken  pane  of  glass, 
or,  more  likely,  the  waving  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  which  Lucy  was  sewing.  At  any 
rate  the  light  of  the  lamp  went  out  at 
that  moment.  It  was  a  good  exit,  too. 

When  the  boys  came  back  from  the 
coon  hunt  Joe  had  several  bits  of  news 
for  them. 

“Well  boys,  I  guess  we  might  as  well 
go  to  town  tomorrow  and  take  a  little 
holiday.  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
Charlie  Harlow  had  it  right.  I  guess  we 
won’t  keep  that  gun  hung  up  here  any 
more.  It's  brought  down  the  finest  game 
in  the  world — and  boys,  this  lady  who 
has  kept  house  for  us  so  long,  and  what 
you  have  called  Aunt  Lucy,  hereafter  it’s 
goin’ter  be  your  duty  and  pleasure  to  call 
her  Ma  !” 

It  was  a  fine  Thanksgiving.  You  never 
can  tell  what  curiously  crooked  turns 
there  are  on  the  road  to  happiness. 

H.  W.  C. 

A  Massachusetts  Rock 
Garden 

D.  It.  G.’s  communication  on  page  1357 
gave  me  so  much  pleasure  that  I  am 
venturing  to  add  my  experience  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  “lay  of  the 
land”  what  must  be  done  to  it  to  make 
it  suitable  for  rock  gardening.  If  any 
considerable  elevation  has  to  be  made  the 
soil  should  be  put  on  first,  then  a  layer 
of  rocks,  then  more  soil,  etc.  If  the  work 
can  be  delayed  long  enough  it  is  better  to 
wait  for  a  rain  after  each  layer  of  dirt 
is  added  to  make  sure  that  the  dirt  is 
properly  settled. 

My  own  garden  is  on  a  slope  at  one 
side  of  the  house.  I  began  it  before  rock 
gardens  became  fashionable,  and  it  grew 
a  little  at  a  time.  When  it  will  be 
finished  I  can’t  say.  What  I  know  about 
the  subject  the  plants  have  told  me  and 
it  is  often  at  variance  with  what  the 
books  say. 

The  soil  is  poor,  quite  unsuited  for 
gardening,  and  decidedly  gravelly,  but 
deep,  because  it  was  filled  in  when  the 
house  was  made  a  hundred  years  ago  or 
so.  When  I  make  new  plantings  I  dig  a 
hole,  a  foot  deep  if  I  can,  put  wood  ashes 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  add  humus,  usually 
old  manure,  mix  it  with  the  soil,  fill  up 
the  hole,  put  in  the  plants,  and  remem¬ 
bering  Peter  Henderson’s  advice,  tread 
about  them.  Where  the  pitch  is  steep  I 
put  in  large  stones  to  keep  the  dirt  from 
washing  away,  and  sometimes  I  put  them 
in  “just  for  looks.”  A  clump  of  daffodils 
is  always  lovely  in  Spring,  but  planted 
beside  a  bowlder  it  is  twice  lovely.  Many 
of  the  rock  gardens  I  have  seen  look 
too  man-made.  One  that  I  particularly 
like  seemed  to  be  an  old  stone  wall  that 
had  separated  lawn  and  orchard  and  had 
fallen  down,  and  was  filled  with  dirt  and 
planted.  Another  was  a  natural  outcrop 
of  ledge  that  had  been  extended  arti¬ 
ficially  with  bowlders. 

The  professional  gardeners  say  that  one 
reason  for  the  success  of  my  garden  is 
the  wind-break  made  by  the  house  and  a 
high  bank  wall.  Mine  is  lovely  in  early 
Spring.  The  different  kinds  of  Narcissus 
are  scattered  amongst  white  Arabis,  both 
single  and  double,  moss  pinks  (Phlox  sub- 
ulata)  in  five  different  colors,  Phlox  di 
varicata  or  wild  Sweet  William,  Tril- 
liums,  blood-root,  Ilepatica,  cloth  of 
gold  (Alyssum  saxatile).  Alyssum  Wierg- 
biekii  was  new  with  me  last  Spring,  but 
I  have  seen  it  in  flower  in  the  Harvard 
Botanical  Gardens,  and  I  am  expecting 
it  to  combine  well  with  the  pink  creep¬ 
ing  Phloxes.  It  is  a  pale  sulphur  yel¬ 
low.  The  Aubrietias  are  very  fine  with 
me,  and  I  have  after  many  years  succeed¬ 
ed  with  Primulas,  the  improved  English 
primroses  and  cowslips.  They  need 
shelter  from  the  cold  winds,  shade,  plen¬ 
ty  of  moisture  and  a  spot  where  the  snow 
lies  late  in  Spring.  All  success  to  D. 
R.  G.  NEW  ENGLAND  GARDEN  WOMAN. 


“I'm  very  pleased,  Mrs.  Robinson.” 
said  the  minister,  “to  see  you  so  regu¬ 
lar  in  your  place  on  the  Sabbath  day.” 
“  'Deed,  sir,”  replied  the  good  lady,  “I’m 
glad  to  come,  for  it’s  not  every  day  I 
get  such  a  comfortable  seat  and  so  little 
to  think  about.” — Pathfinder. 


Pathfinders 


An  Advertisement  of 

the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus  discovered 
America,  thus  add¬ 
ing  a  new  world  to  the 
old.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  discovered  the  tele¬ 
phone,  giving  the  nations 
of  the  earth  a  new  means 
of  communication.  Each 
ventured  into  the  un¬ 
known  and  blazed  the 
way  for  those  who  came 
after  him. 

The  creating  of  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  telephone  ser¬ 
vice,  like  the  developing 
of  a  new  world,  opened  new 
fields  for  the  pathfinder 
and  the  pioneer.  The 
telephone,  as  the  modern 


American  knows  it, 
has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  doing 
of  a  multitude  of  things 
in  the  realms  of  research, 
engineering  and  business 
administration.  Its  con¬ 
tinued  advancement  re¬ 
quires  constant  effort  in 
workingupon  a  never-end¬ 
ing  succession  of  seeming¬ 
ly  unsolvable  problems. 

Because  it  leads  the 
way  in  finding  new  path¬ 
ways  for  telephone  devel¬ 
opment,  the  Bell  System 
is  able  to  provide  America 
with  a  nation-wide  service 
that  sets  the  standard  for 
the  world. 
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SAVE  YOUR  RADIATOR 


Jfighest  Test  ^ 
Completely  Denatured  o Alcohol 
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A  New  Name  for 
an  Old  Friend 

FreezFoil  is  not  a  motor¬ 
damaging  compound  —  it 
is  highest  test  completely 
denatured  alcohol — sold 
under  various  trade 
names  by  members  of 
the  Industrial  Alcohol 
Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  who  are  licensed  to 
use  the  trade  mark  above 
in  connection  with  their 
own  brand. 

FreezFoil  can  be  bought  by 
the  can,  or  drum,  or  you  can 
have  your  garage  or  service 
station  supply  your  radiator 
with  the  correct  amount. 

Ask  for  a  radiator  chart  where 
you  see  the  big  red  and  black 
sign,  shown  at  the  left,  and  end 
your  winter  radiator  worries. 

Industrial  Alcohol 
Mfrs.  Association,  Inc. 

30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
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DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only 
A  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL”  w 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
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responsible  houses,  whether  advertise,  o  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
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transactions.  ■  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


FEW  weeks  ago  a  writer  on  this  page  spoke  of 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the  readers  used 
in  onr  public  schools.  This  man  preferred  the  old 
readers — with  their  selection  of  standard  poetry  and 
noble  prose.  He  thought  the  modern  readers  con¬ 
tained  too  much  of  what  he  called  “trash.”  We  find 
that  many  of  our  readers  are  about  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  question  as  they  are  in  any  other.  They 
seem  to  think  those  old  readers  helped  to  form  the 
character  of  children,  and  they  all  want  to  know 
why  any  change  was  made.  We  shall  print  some 
letters  from  people  who  edit  these  modern  readers, 
and  who  ought  to  know  why  the  old-fashioned  books 
have  been  given  up.  Here  is  the  first  statement 
from  a  man  who  taught  English  for  over  20  years, 
and  who  edited  a  series  of  very  popular  readers : 

It  is  a  question  of  the  times.  There  are  many  of  us 
who  would  like  to  turn  back  to  the  old  days  when  life 
was  much  more  simple  and  seemed  to  go  a  little  more 
slowly,  but  how  can  you  make  students  read  some  of 
those  old  pieces?  That  does  not  intimate  that  our 
fathers,  or  even  we,  brought  up  upon  such  good  stuff, 
did  not  profit  by  them,  but  my  experience  is  that  you 
cannot  get  these  children  today  to  read  it,  and  you  can¬ 
not  get  the  teachers  to  teach  them,  and  that  is  the 
whole  situation. 

“The  whole  situation /”  Probably  that  is  about 
right.  It  looks  like  a  strange  admission  to  say  that 
“you  cannot  get  the  teachers  to  teach  them !”  What 
are  teachers  hired  for?  To  decide  for  themselves 
what  they  are  to  do?  We  should  really  like  to 
know  who  is  responsible  for  this  lack  of  respect  for 
the  old  classics.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  fact,  if 
it  be  a  fact,  that  children  will  not  read  them?  At 
any  rate  this  seems  to  confirm  the  general  belief  that 
the  ordinary  parent  in  these  days  has  nothing  to  say 
about  how  or  what  his  children  should  be  taught. 

* 

WE  hope  you  will  read  the  article  on  page  1551 
headed  “Compulsory  Tuberculin  Testing.”  We 
never  hear  of  such  cases  from  the  promoters  of  the 
test.  They  have  only  one  argument,  one  desire,  and 
that  is,  “Kill !  Kill ! !  Kill ! ! !”  if  there  is  the  slightest 
reaction.  We  should  think  that  this  true  story 
would  at  least  give  these  officials  a  bad  half  hour 
if  they  have  any  feeling  in  them.  A  correspondent 
v.ho  we  believe  is  fully  reliable  gives  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

Right  here  in  my  own  county  I  have  seen  unscrupu¬ 
lous  cattle  dealers  go  over  the  line  into  the  adjoining 
county,  not  oflieially  tested  area,  and  buy  up  all  the 
scrubs  they  could  find,  bring  them  across  into  our  coun¬ 
ty  and  place  them  on  some  kind  friend’s  farm  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  county  veterinarian  to  put  them 
through  the  first  test.  And  why  do  they  do  this  thing? 
Simply  this,  if  these  cows  react  the  State  will  pay 
them  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  the  dealers  will 
win,  or,  contrary,  if  they  should  pass  the  official  test, 
then  they  are  worth  double  their  cost  and  will  be  sold 
to  some  farmer  who  loses  all  his  cows  and  needs  some¬ 
thing  right  away  for  family  needs.  If  this  test  was  not 
forced  this  grade  of  stock  would  be  sold  for  bologna 
instead  of  furnishing  their  new  owners  with  just  about 
enough  milk  to  pay  for  the  water  they  drink. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  ugly  rumors  like  this 
tc  the  effect  that  some  breeders  and  buyers  through 
such  schemes  as  the  above  are  using  the  test  to 
their  great  financial  advantage.  These  things  are 
reported  and  are,  apparently,  well-known  to  the  au¬ 
thorities,  but  they  are  never  printed.  We  think  the 
public  should  know  about  them.  No  ultimate  good 
can  possibly  be  served  by  trying  to  keep  them  quiet. 
We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  the  complaints  are 
not  well  founded,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  this 
thing  of  compulsory  testing  has  developed  some  seri¬ 
ous  evils  which  ought  to  be  exposed. 

* 

T  is  not  generally  known  that  a  silent  revolution 
has  been  operating  in  the  market  garden  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New  England.  Out  around  Boston  are  great 
numbers  of  glass-house  gardeners  who  in  former 
years  did  a  very  successful  business  in  growing  let¬ 
tuce  under  glass.  This  vegetable  is  greatly  desired 


in  New  England,  and  vast  quantities  are  consumed 
during  the  Winter.  Now  this  Winter  the  lettuce  in¬ 
dustry  seems  to  be  passing  out  at  great  financial  loss 
to  gardeners.  Many  of  the  great  greenhouses  are 
standing  idle.  This  disaster  has  been  caused  by  the 
invasion  of  Iceberg  lettuce  grown  in  California  and 
far  Western  States.  This  variety  has  jumped  into 
almost  immediate  favor  with  housekeepers  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  grow  it  successfully  under  glass. 
Last  year  no  less  than  600  cars  of  this  lettuce  came 
into  Boston  alone — with  more  going  to  other  cities. 
Oregon,  Texas  and  Arizona  are  also  shipping  this 
lettuce  to  New  England.  Then  again  the  motor  truck 
has  changed  the  market  garden  industry.  Formerly 
shipments  were  limited  to  18  or  20  miles.  Now  60- 
mile  trips  from  cheap,  outside  land  are  possible. 
Thus  knowledge  of  diet,  fashion  and  gasoline  have 
combined  to  injure  a  long-established  industry.  The 
scientists  have  trained  the  people  to  demand  leafy 
vegetables,  fashion  and  fad  have  popularized  a  cer¬ 
tain  variety,  and  gasoline  has  extended  the  range  of 
competition.  These  are  things  our  fathers  knew 
nothing  about. 

* 

“At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May’s  new-fangled  mirth 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows.” 

HUS  Shakespere  wrote  of  the  old  times  of  slow 
transportation  and  common  storage,  when  each 
season  was  quite  sufficient  unto  itself.  What  would 
he  think  of  this  age  when  speed  has  been  quickened 
up  and  storage  developed  so  that  one  may  eat 
peaches  at  the  north  pole  or  ice  cream  at  the  equa¬ 
tor?  It  would  he  hard  to  say  whether  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  or  canning  and  storage  have  done  most 
to  distribute  perishable  products.  From  the  metal 
ribbon  which  stretches  in  front  of  the  house,  one 
may  by  turning  a  button  produce  at  will  a  cake  of 
ice  in  the  ice  chest  or  a  red  hot  plate  in  the  stove. 
These  things  are  to  be  considered  in  reading  the  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  first  page  and  considering  how  America 
must  depend  upon  the  world  for  so  much  of  its  com¬ 
fort  and  necessities.  The  average  American  can 
hardly  realize  how  modern  life  has  turned  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of. old  days  into  necessities.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Americans  could  live  a  reasonably  comfortable 
life  if  all  imports  from  foreign  countries  were  shut 
off.  Our  ancestors  never  did  it,  but  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  older  people  of  today.  It  is  not  likely 
that  our  young  folks  could  bring  themselves  to  it. 
Knowing  as  we  must  that  in  order  to  live  what  is  to 
he  called  a  good  life  this  nation  must  trade  products 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  what  is  the  proper  na¬ 
tional  policy?  Should  we  do  everything  possible  to 
produce  what  we  now  import,  or  should  we  continue 
to  import  these  goods  so  as  to  encourage  trade  in  ex¬ 
changing  our  own  products?  There  seems  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  not  produce  all  or  most  of  the 
sugar,  hides  and  raw  leather  material,  vegetable 
oils  and  many  other  things  which  we  are  now  buy¬ 
ing  abroad.  We  are  now  a  creditor  nation,  and  must 
take  our  payment  for  exports  either  in  money  or  in 
goods,  and  it  has  become  a  serious  problem  as  to 
whether,  for  example,  the  onions  we  consume  should 
be  grown  in  Texas  or  in  Egypt  or  whether  we  should 
continue  to  buy  peanuts  and  eggs  from  China,  beans 
from  Madagascar,  or  hides  from  South  America.  We 
must  continue  to  buy  rubber  from  Java  or  Brazil, 
or  lac  from  India,  but  what  about  butter  from  New 
Zealand,  tomatoes  from  the  island  of  Jersey,  lin¬ 
seed  oil  from  Argentina  or  linen  goods  from  Ireland? 

* 

HE  seed  corn  situation  is  worse  than  we 
thought.  Much  of  the  corn  on  northern  farms 
did  not  mature.  It  is  soft  and  dead.  On  other  farms 
where  the  corn  matured  the  constant  rains  have 
started  mold  or  rot.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  much  of 
this  seed  is  vital,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  only  the  sound  ears  and  keep  them  where  they 
will  dry  promptly.  If  corn  is  fully  dried  out  cold 
weather  will  not  hurt  it,  but  if  it  is  kept  moist  or 
wet  and  then  frozen  there  will  he  very  poor  seed. 
It  looks  now  as  if  good  seed  corn  will  be  scarce  and 
high  next  Spring  and  before  it  is  planted  such  seed 
should  be  carefully  tested. 

* 

UR  old  friend  Dr.  Alexander  has  hit  upon  a 
good  plan  for  remembering  his  friends  at 
Christmas.  Some  people  send  a  box  of  candy  or 
other  indigestible  food,  or  some  trinket  which  in 
most  cases  will  only  excite  discontent  because  it  was 
not  more  expensive.  We  all  know  about  these  sense¬ 
less  gifts,  and  often  wonder  at  ourselves  for  send¬ 
ing  them.  The  doctor  sends  a  small  cheese  of  handy 
size  and  of  peculiarly  rich  flavor  through  special 
making  and  ripening.  Of  course  this  gift  of  a  cheese 
is  made  to  the  head  of  a  family  where  there  are 
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members  enough  to  eat  it  up  in  a  reasonable  time. 
The  gift  of  a  cheese  would  hardly  be  appropriate 
for  some  bachelor  or  some  society  belle.  Naturally 
one  must  use  some  practical  judgment  about  such 
things.  The  cheese  is  usually  sent  at  Thanksgiving, 
so  it  may  give  flavor  to  both  holidays.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  more  appropriate  or  useful  gift  in  most 
families  than  a  really  high-class  cheese.  It  helps  out 
the  family  diet,  cuts  down  the  family  expense  and 
helps  along  the  dairy  business.  Americans  do  not 
eat  half  enough  cheese,  and  this  fine  sample  will 
educate  cheese  eaters  as  well  as  help  keep  the  family 
in  health.  It  is  a  good  gift  and  an  advertisement 
combined.  We  know  another  man  who  will,  this 
year,  send  boxes  of  fine  apples  to  his  friends  as 
Christmas  gifts.  There  is  another  fine  example  for 
many  of  us.  A  good  apple  at  Christmas  will  be 
enough  to  make  most  people  feel  like  Santa  Claus, 
and  it  will  help  relieve  a  bad  market  situation  for 
fruit.  We  think  everyone  should  contribute  his  mite 
toward  increasing  the  demand  for  good  apples.  A 
fair  share  of  the  millions  spent  for  Christmas  gifts 
may  well  he  applied  to  the  purchase  of  wholesome 
and  attractive  food.  Far  better  than  to  spend  it  for 
candy  and  knick-knacks.  Wo  have  half  a  dozen  good 
chickens  quietly  fattening  in  preparation  for  Santa 
Claus.  Just  before  Christmas  they  will  be  dressed 
and  roasted  and  shipped — surrounded  by  apples,  po¬ 
tatoes,  jelly  and  a  world  of  good  cheer.  Why  not 
try  something  of  the  sort  this  year? 

* 

GAIN  and  again  the  old  trouble  resulting  from 
a  failure  to  make  a  will  comes  up.  Sometimes 
this  failure  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  husband 
thinks  his  wife  is  sure  to  inherit  his  property  as  his 
direct  heir.  The  fact  is  that  the  wife  is  not  an  heir. 
The  wife  has  her  dower  right  of  one-third  of  the  es¬ 
tate,  but  she  cannot  be  called  an  heir  like  her  chil¬ 
dren  or  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  her  husband.  This 
mistaken  idea  that  the  wife  will  inherit,  like  an 
heir,  without  any  will  provisions,  has  caused  much 
sorrow  and  trouble  even  in  cases  where  the  husband 
desired  earnestly  to  provide  fully  for  the  widow. 
There  have  been  cases  where  the  wife  worked  even 
harder  than  the  husband  to  gain  a  competency  and 
the  usual  protection  for  the  "rainy  day.”  Through 
the  failure  of  the  husband  to  make  a  suitable  will 
such  women  have  been  left  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances  while  the  bulk  of  the  estate  goes  to  unfeeling 
children  or  to  relatives  of  the  husband  who  may  be 
prejudiced  against  the  wife.  The  simple  remedy  for 
such  cases  is  for  the  husband  to  make  a  will  leaving 
his  property  definitely  to  his  wife — or  at  least 
enough  of  it  to  provide  for  her  comfortably.  Some¬ 
times  children  demand  most  or  all  of  the  property 
with  the  off-hand  promise  that  they  will  take  care 
of  mother.  Under  such  circumstances  mother  is 
often  neglected  and  is  never  fully  independent  as  she 
should  be.  In  a  will  we  should  attempt,  first  of  all, 
to  provide  for  the  wife  and  make  her  financially  in¬ 
dependent.  And  the  will !  While  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  written  their  own  wills  and  had  them  pro¬ 
bated  without  trouble,  we  think  it  wiser  to  go  to 
some  good  lawyer  or  some  shrewd  business  man  and 
have  the  document  properly  drawn. 


Brevities 

A  woman’s  club — it  ought  to  be  her  vote. 

There  is  much  poor  hay  on  hand  this  Winter.  It 
can  be  fed,  but  one  of  the  strong  protein  feeds  should 
go  with  it. 

Now  what  is  the  real  truth  about  squab  raising? 
Where  does  the  exact  difference  between  fortune  and 
failure  come  in? 

It  seems  like  a  mental  trip  back  to  the  “good  old 
times”  when  we  are  told  of  an  eagle  in  Maine — raiding 
poultry  flocks.  This  bird  measured  four  feet  from 
tip  to  tip. 

Holly  for  Christmas  trade  is  usually  shipped  in 
crates  2x2x4  ft.  The  price  has  been  running  about  $5 
a  crate.  Before  you  ship  write  and  learn  what  the 
dealers  want. 

At  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  it  was 
found  that  corn  gave  the  best  response  to  potash  fer¬ 
tilizers  of  any  farm  crops  except  perhaps  onions.  This 
was  surprising,  for  it  has  been  usually  understood  that 
potatoes  would  give  greater  response  to  potash. 

Report  is  that  one  French  deaf  mute  brought  suit 
against  another  for  slander.  The  lawyer  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  claimed  that  a  slander  can  only  be  written  or 
spoken,  but  after  seeing  the  men  talk  with  their  tigers 
the  judge  concluded  that  slander  is  quite  possible  in  the 
mute  language. 

What  is  the  value  of  a  human  foot?  A  Jerseyman 
was  run  over  by  an  auto  bus  and  his  foot  crushed,  so 
that  it  was  made  useless.  He  was  awarded  $500  dam¬ 
ages  !  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  decided  that 
this  award  is  so  ridiculously  inadequate  that  it  “shocks 
the  sense  of  justice,”  and  yet  in  the  same  State  some 
years  ago  the  court  refused  damages  for  the  killing  of 
a  child  on  the  plea  that  the  little  one  had  no  earning 
capacity.  Better  read  Robert  Frost’s  poem  about  the 
man  who  had  both  feet  cut  off. 
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The  Dairy  Meeting  of  Dec.  2 

SOME  of  our  readers  will  receive  this  number  be¬ 
fore  the  dairy  meeting  at  Utica  on  December  2, 
so  we  again  remind  them  of  the  date  and  renew  our 
hope  that  they  will  attend  the  meeting.  The  one 
purpose  of  it  is  to  hasten  the  day  of  one  united  dairy 
organization  of  daix*y  farmers  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed.  A  permanent  unity  can  come  only  when  all 
understand  the  provisions  and  enter  of  their  own 
free  will.  The  more  groups  we  get  together  the 
closer  we  will  be  to  the  ideal  unity  of  all.  If  we 
can  get  down  to  two  groups  or  even  three  the  final 
step  should  be  short  and  quick. 


October  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  reported  for  October  for 
3-per-cent  milk  were  as  follows :  Sheffield  Farms 
Producer’s  Association,  $2.60 ;  Model  Dairy,  $2.65 ; 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  $2.28; 
Non-pool,  Buffalo,  $2.47. 


Class  1  . 1, OSS, 853.45  X$2.90  =$3,157,675.00 

Class  2A  .  274,493.26  X  2.16  =  592,905.44 

Class  2B  .  48,616.06  X  2.26  =  109,872.29 

Glass  2C  .  24,865.95  X  2.21  =  54,953.74 

Class  3A  .  127,960.69  X  1.95  =  249,523.34 

Class  4A  .  6,435.62  X  1.41  =  9,074.22 


1,571,225.03  $4,174,004.03 

Gross  . 1,571,225.03  X $2,442=  3,836,931.52 


Unaccounted  for  . . $  337,072.51 

The  pool  deductions  were  10  cents  for  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  and  .062  for  expenses.  In  October, 
1925,  the  price  was  $2.21  net.  October,  1926,  report 
shows  a  loss  of  740  members  and  an  increase  of 
53,452  lbs.  of  milk. 

In  view  of  the  admitted  shortage  of  milk  this  year 
and  the  continuance  of  a  price  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  it  would  seem  that  a  new  explanation  of  the 
item  unaccounted  for  would  be  expected. 


out  visible  guidance.  How  do  they  do  it?  Can  this 
mysterious  quality  be  gained  by  human  beings;  Here 
seems  a  good  chance  for  careful  observers  to  help 
solve  a  great  problem. 


A  Million  for  the  Girls 

SOME  man  with  a  head  for  figures  has  estimated 
that  the  30,000  girls  who  attended  the  football 
game  between  Yale  and  Harvard  this  year  cost  their 
escorts  $1,273,000.  When  pressed  for  details  he 
gives  the  following  estimate : 

Tickets  from  New  York,  starting  point  for  most  New 
Haven  rooters,  on  one  of  the  special  trains,  $2.61  a- 
piece,  each  way,  or  a  total  of  $10.44  railroad  fare. 
Luncheon  for  two,  $6. 

Two  tickets,  $10. 

Violets  or  roses,  $5. 

Taxi  to  and  from  stadium,  $4. 

Incidentals  at  game,  souvenir  programs,  blue  feathers, 
hot  dogs,  etc.,  $2. 

Liquid  nourishment  depending  on  taste,  $2  to  $6; 
average,  $4. 

Making  a  grand  total  for  the  afternoon  of  $42.44. 

And  then  there  is  the  evening. 

We  are  told  by  people  who  go  to  such  events  that 
this  is  not  a  wide  estimate,  but  probably  true.  The 
florists  profited  by  the  $150,000  spent  for  flowers,  but 
of  the  $120,000  spent  for  soft  drinks  and  the  $60,000 
for  “incidentals”  the  farm  received  a  very  small 
share.  There  should  have  been  at  least  $75,000 
spent  for  apples  and  milk  if  these  goods  could 
have  been  offered  in  attractive  form.  It  seems  as 
if  the  dairymen  and  fruit  men  are  falling  down  on 
the  job  when  they  permit  the  peanut  men  and  the 
pop  men  to  walk  off  with  all  this  money,  and  not 
even  a  finger  raised  in  competition.  Why  can  we 
not  make  use  of  these  great  sporting  crowds  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  sale  of  our  products?  And  who  pays  all 
this  money?  With  one  voice  the  public  answers — 
“Pa!”  He  puts  up,  and  yet  it  is  likely  that  years 
ago  when  he  took  Ma  to  an  open-air  entertainment, 
she  may  possibly  have  cost  him  50  cents ! 


“To  the  Queen’s  Taste” 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  suggested 
presenting  Queen  Marie  with  a  box  of  Baldwin  apples. 
You  will  see  by  the  inclosed  clipping  that  our  people 
have  a  much  more  exalted  idea  of  a  “queen’s  taste.” 

Montana.  H.  B.  c. 

UR  friend  sends  a  clipping  telling  how  the  Mon¬ 
tana  apple  growers  sent  Queen  Marie  a  box  of 
McIntosh  apples.  In  reply  the  following  was  re¬ 
ceived  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  commanded  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Roumania  to  convey  to  you  Her  Majesty’s 
grateful  thanks  for  the  lovely  McIntosh  Red  apples, 
which  she  gx-eatly  enjoyed.  Yours  faithfully,  Robert  I. 
Papworth,  Secretary. 

That’s  good  and  we  hope  that  as  a  result  the  ap¬ 
ple-eating  habit  will  spread  all  over  the  Balkan 
regions.  We  mentioned  Baldwin  because  it  is 
through  the  baked  apple  chiefly  that  business  will  be 
developed.  The  modern  woman  seems  to  think  it 
bad  form  to  gnaw  an  apple  in  public,  and  her  man 
usually  takes  his  form  of  behavior  from  her.  That 
was  evident  at  the  football  game  where  apples  were 
sold  in  competition  with  peanuts.  We  can  hardly 
imagine  a  queen  gnawing  an  apple  from  her  hand, 
but  we  can  easily  see  her  passing  back  for  a  second 
baked  apple  with  cream — and  Baldwin  is  a  great 
baker.  Anything  to  make  apple-eating  fashionable. 


How  Animals  Find  Their  Way 

NE  of  our  readers  is  making  a  study  of  how 
animals  get  back  home  through  a  district  that 
is  unfamiliar  to  them.  He  thinks  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  is  accomplished  without  the  use  of  any  one 
of  the  recognized  senses — sight,  hearing,  touch, 
taste  or  smell.  If  this  is  really  true  “we  will  be 
compelled  to  assume  there  are  other  senses,  or  there 
are  forces  acting  upon  animals  and  possibly  humans, 
which  we  have  not  heretofore  recognized  or  taken 
into  account.” 

Perhaps  a  study  of  this  matter  may  lead  to  knowl¬ 
edge  which  may  be  supremely  useful.  At  any  rate 
this  reader  submits  the  following  question : 

How  does  an  animal,  when  taken  to  a  distance  from 
its  home,  find  its  way  back  through  a  district  with 
which  it  is  entirely  unfamiliar?  This  is  a  problem 
which  has  never  been  solved,  and  is  one  which  if 
solved  might  throw  light  on  some  other  puzling  ques¬ 
tions.  We  desire  to  secure  accounts  of  animals  which 
have  returned  to  their  homes  from  distant  places.  No 
account  should  be  sent  unless  the  animal  was  taken 
to  the  district  by  a  means  that  would  not  permit  it  to 
see  the  intervening  territory ;  that  is,  was  carried  in 
a  container  or  enclosed  vehicle. 

The  instances  may  include  any  returning  creatures, 
such  as  animals,  birds  or  reptiles.  The  description 
should  include  appi’oximate  dates,  places,  distances,  time 
required  to  return,  condition  on  return,  etc. 

Personally  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  help  in 
this.  We  have  long  believed  that  certain  animals 
are  favored  with  a  sort  of  instinct  (or  call  it  what 
yoxi  will)  which  enables  them  to  communicate  with¬ 
out  audible  sound,  and  to  find  their  way  about  with- 


The  Rural  School  Meeting 

BOUT  100  delegates,  all  told,  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  at  Syracuse.  The  attendance  would 
have  been  mxich  larger  but  for  the  pleasant  weather. 
Usually  it  is  bad  weather  that  keeps  people  from 
sxich  meetings,  but  this  year  farmers  are  so  far  be¬ 
hind  with  their  work  that  they  must  make  use  of 
every  hour  of  sunshine  in  order  to  get  their  work 
done.  Those  who  did  attend  were  veterans  and  reg¬ 
ulars,  and  they  made  a  fine  showing.  Mr.  Deven- 
dorf,  the  president,  stated  that  the  society  is  1,000 
per  cent  stronger  than  last  year,,  and  that  can  be 
easily  demonstrated.  It  now  has  a  definite  place  in 
the  educational  campaign  of  New  York.  It  cannot  be 
bluffed  or  ridiculed  or  legislated  out  of  existence.  It 
is  in  the  hands  of  capable  men  and  is  now  financially 
able  to  carry  out  its  plans.  There  was  general  re¬ 
gret  that  Commissioner  Graves  could  not  be  present. 
It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  he  has  been  badly 
advised  regaining  the  i-eal  attitude  of  the  farmers 
regarding  the  rural  school.  There  was  also  regret 
that  Irving  R.  Rice,  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Edu¬ 
cational  Committee,  did  not  appear  and  explain 
away  the  charge  that  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  Joiner  bill  in  the  last  Assembly. 
The  evidence  was  waiting  for  him,  but  he  did  not 
come.  Excellent  addresses  were  made  by  John  B. 
McManus,  P.  H.  Hale,  Judge  Dunham  of  Batavia, 
and  others.  A  study  of  this  meeting  and  what  it 
means  will  be  given  next  week. 


Trade  with  South  America 

MANY  business  men  and  manufacturers  are 
studying  conditions  in  South  America  as  a 
future  field  for  trade.  Spanish  is  being  taught  in 
some  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  many  Amei-icans 
are  now  traveling  quietly  through  the  Latin  repub- 
lics,  studying  the  habits  and  the  psychology  of  the 
people.  There  is  a  rich  field  for  trade  to  the  south 
of  us.  The  sixty-odd  millions  of  people  who  live 
there  require  necessities  and  are  learning  to  demand 
the  luxuries  which  our  manufacturers  can  supply. 
Suppose  ten  million  natives,  now  quite  satisfied  to 
wear  a  loin  cloth  or  a  poncho,  can  be  “so  educated” 
that  they  demand  modem  apparel,  from  patent 
leather  shoes  to  linen  collars  and  high  hats,  with 
watches  and  powder  puffs  on  the  side.  Suppose  they 
become  so  desirous  of  these  things  that  they  are 
actually  ready  to  work  for  them !  One  can  easily 
see  how  this  would  increase  the  demand  for  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  If  these  people  buy  our  goods  we 
must  buy  or  exchange  with  them.  What  have  they 
to  offer?  In  parts  of  South  America  there  are  stores 
of  minei'als,  coal  and  oil,  but  for  the  most  part  oxxr 
manufacturers  would  be  obliged  to  take  their  ex- 
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change  payment  in  agricultural  products  such  as 
wheat,  corn,  fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  hides,  cotton 
and  similar  products.  These  can  all  be  produced 
abundantly  in  South  America.  Humboldt,  the  great 
naturalist  was  so  impressed  by  the  great  natural 
wealth  of  Peru  that  he  felt  sure  that  in  the  future 
the  center  of  civilization  will  be  grouped  around  that 
country.  What  we  want  to  bring  out  is  the  fact  that 
any  great  development  of  trade  with  South  America 
in  manufactured  goods  must  inevitably  result  in  an 
increased  competition  with  our  own  farmers.  A  one¬ 
sided  tiade  with  South  America  will  not  be  possible 
with  the  keen  competition  from  Europe.  If  we  are 
to  sell  more  manufactured  goods  to  the  south  of  us 
there  must  be  some  special  privilege  for  admitting 
farm  products  from  the  South. 


Advertising  Apples  and  Cider 

[At  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  the  Kiwanis  Club  staged 
an  apple  display  in  the  city  square.  They  gave  away 
apples  and  sweet  cider,  expecting  in  this  way  to  adver¬ 
tise  and  help  dispose  of  the  heavy  apple  crop  in  that 
section.  The  editor  of  the  Martinsburg  Journal  gives 
us  this  report  of  the  event :] 

In  the  first  week  of  operation  we  used  three  barrels 
of  50  gallons  each  of  the  cider,  and  about  10  bushels  of 
eating  apples.  We  could  have  used  three  times  as 
many  apples  had  we  chosen  to  give  either  cider  or  ap¬ 
ples  away  to  the  school  children  of  the  city.  As  or¬ 
chards  are  close  to  the  city  in  numbers,  however,  we 
clamped  down  on  anyone  under  16  getting  either  cider 
or  apples,  unless  accompanied  by  grown-ups.  The  time, 
the  first  week  in  November,  was  just  a  little  late  to 
catch  the  heavy  tourist  trade,  but  those  three  barrels 
of  cider  x’epresented,  aeeoi'ding  to  our  estimates,  some 
2,400  ctxps  of  cider.  At  least  one  cup  of  every  three 
went  to  a  stranger,  either  visitor  or  tourist,  so  that  we 
served  800  tourists  within  the  week,  and  every  State 
iix  the  Union  was  represented  at  the  stand. 

The  stand  was  continued  for  a  second  week  with 
the  same  amount  of  cider  dispensed,  but  the  apples  done 
away  with..  The  Inwood  Fruit  Growers’  Club,  which 
is  specializing  in  packages  for  retail  and  mail-order 
trade,  had  a  spasmodic  supply  of  fruit  at  the  stand  for 
those  who  wished  to  take  some  along  with  them  or  send 
ahead  to  friends.  We  turned  back  to  the  Inwood  Club  a 
total  of  aboxit  $30  cash,  and  a  number  of  orders  to  be 
filled  by  mail.  That  end  of  it  was  not  arranged  ef¬ 
fectively,  but  we  found  that  with  proper  display,  a 
fair  percentage  of  people  wished  to  purchase  quanti¬ 
ties  that  they  could  carry  away  with  them. 

The  total  cash  outlay  for  the  first  week  was  $33.  The 
apples  for  both  eating  and  cider  were  donated  by  the 
growers,  of  course  ;  the  stands  and  signs  were  contributed 
by  members  of  Kiwanis  Club  here,  wliieh  was  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  cost.  The  only  charges  were  for  the  at¬ 
tendant  and  for  photographs.  We  opened  at  9  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  closed  at  sundown. 

So  far  we  have  been  able  to  detect  no  appreciable  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  market,  but  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
among  shippers  and  business  men  is  that  such  adver¬ 
tising  does  have  a  favorable  effect  in  placing  apples 
definitely  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Hundi-eds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  Kiwanis 
officials  here  and  others  of  the  city  as  a  result  of  the 
publicity  given  the  move.  The  letters  came  from  all 
over  the.  United  States,  and  seemed  to  show  a  people 
hungry  for  good  apples,  with  their  supply  somehow  at 
fault.  CARROLL  R.  MILLER. 


Oriental  Fruit  Moth  in  Western  N.  Y. 

The  Oriental  fruit  moth  (Laspeyresia  molesta  Busk) 
vvhich  has  not  heretofore  been  reported  in  Western  New 
York,  has  been  located  in  Chautauqua  County  along  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The  infestation  extends  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  line  eastward  to  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
The  infestation  appears  to  be  spreading  eastward  in  the 
Lake  Erie  Valley  from  Erie  Co.,  Pa.  On  October  15, 
two  orchards  were  located  in  which  peaches  were  still 
hanging  on  the  trees,  larvae  were  collected  and  sent  to 
Dr.  Alvah  Peterson,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  who  very  kindly 
identified  them  for  me.  Also  eight  plantings  were  lo¬ 
cated,  extending  intermittently  from  the  State  line  east- 
ward  to  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  in  which  the  fruit  had  been 
removed  but  in  every  one  of  which  twig  injury  from  the 
first  brood  was  easily  located.  derrill  m.  Daniel. 

Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — This,  we  understand,  is  the  first  report  of 
the  discovery  of  this  dangerous  insect  in  Westei-n  New 
York.  It  has  become  a  pest  in  New  Jersey.  Surely 
the  battle  between  man  and  the  insect  world  is  to  the 
death. 


Voting  at  School  Meetings 

WE  have  many  questions  about  operation  of  the 
school  laws — who  calls  meetings  and  who 
can  vote.  Why  not  keep  the  following  on  file  and 
refer  to  it  when  needed? 

A  trustee  can  call  a  special  school  meeting  at  any 
time,  but  Section  197  of  the  Education  Law  provides 
that  a  notice  shall  be  served  on  each  inhabitant  of  the 
district  qualified  to  vote  at  least  six  days  before  the 
meeting. 

It  is  very  important  that  each  inhabitant  should 
know  the  following  qualifications  which  are  necessary 
In  order  to  vote  in  a  school  district  meeting: 

1.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.  A  resident  within  the  district  for  a  period  of  30 
days  next  preceding  the  school  meeting,  and  who  in 
addition  possesses  one  of  the  following  four  qualifica¬ 
tions  : 

(a)  Owns,  leases  or  hires  property  in  the  district 
liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposes,  or 

(b)  Is  the  parent  of  a  child  of  school  age,  provided 
such  child  shall  have  attended  school  for  a  period  of  at 
least  eight  weeks  in  the  district  during  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting,  or 

(c)  Not  being  a  parent,  provides  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  for  a  child  of  school  age  as  under  b,  or 

(d)  Owns  any  personal  property  assessed  for  a  sum 
exceeding  $50  which  is  liable  to  taxation  for  school 
purposes. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Christmas  Gifts  for  a  Tropic 
Friend 

There,  in  your  shining  tropic  town, 

No  Winter  time  spreads  white  renown ; 
No  icy  wind  bows  down  the  trees — 

For  Christmas,  then,  I  send  you  these : 


A  fir  tree  spangled  all  in  white, 
Something  so  still,  so  very  bright 
That  even  God  must  catch  His  breath, 
Swearing  it  shall  not  witness  death; 

A  carillon  of  snowy  bells, 

A  carillon  whose  silver  swells 
Across  white  fields  where  twilight  snow 
Falls  very  hushed  and  very  slow. 


I  send  you  all  the  things  you  lost; 

A  window  jeweled  with  the  frost ; 
Children’s  faces,  redly  sweet, 

Dodging  snowballs  through  the  street. 

I  send  you,  like  the  ghost  of  wool. 
Something  more  hushed,  more  beautiful 
Than  ever  mortal  made  below — 

I  send  you  starlight  on  the  snow  .  _ 

— Kathryn  Worth  in 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

* 

Every  year,  at  this  season,  we  receive 
a  deluge  of  good  advice  regarding  Christ¬ 
mas  celebrations.  There  are  the  good 
people  who  advise  us  to  make  no  gifts, 
but  to  devote  the  money  that  would  be 
wasted  in  that  way  to  some  worthy  cause 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  That  sounds 
well,  only  most  mothers  feel  that  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  their  children  is  a  worthy 
cause  in  itself.  Then  there  are  others 
who  think  that  all  Christmas  giving 
should  take  a  form  either  useful  or  in¬ 
structive,  but  what  little  girl  who  longed 
for  a  doll  with  real  hair  ever  felt  that 
warm  stockings  took  its  place?  We  think 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  advice  given,  we 
shall  be  guided  chiefly  by  our  ideas  of 
giving  happiness  first  of  all. 

* 

We  think  the  old-fashioned  children 
who  made  the  ornaments  for  their  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  had  some  pleasures  unknown  to 
those  who  buy  everything  in  a  crowded 
store.  “Boughten”  ornaments  are  very 
lovely,  but  gilding  pine  cones  and  acorns, 
pasting  paper  chains,  popping  and  string¬ 
ing  corn,  and  making  ropes  of  rosy  cran¬ 
berries,  afford  plenty  of  pleasure,  and 
keep  the  children  busy.  Such  trimmings 
are  pretty,  too,  and  take  older  people 
back  to  their  own  youth.  Anything  that 
teaches  youthful  hands  dexterity,  while 
at  the  same  time  training  the  mind  and 
giving  pleasure,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
important  part  of  the  children's  educa¬ 
tion. 


Busy  Work  for  Children 

I  notice  that  a  mother  would  appre¬ 
ciate  suggestions  for  busy  work  for  the 
children,  between  six  and  ten  years  of 
age.  It  seems  to  me  when  a  child  has 
reached  the  age  of  six,  he  has  got  over 
the  age  when  a  mother  needs  to  put  the 
most  thought  as  to  how  he  will  be 
amused,  for  he  has  learned  how  to  amuse 
himself.  Of  course  I  realize  a  child’s 
a’musements  should  be  overlooked  and  di¬ 
rected  by  the  mother. 

With  plenty  of  books  and  magazines 
to  read,  and  encouragement,  most  chil¬ 
dren  will  enjoy  reading.  I  believe  it  is 
a  mother’s  duty  to  try  to  make  a  child 
want  to  read. 

Before  I  was  10  I  could  crochet  well, 
and  sew  quite  creditably  and  a  child  of 
that  age  can  knit  or  do  the  embroidery 
now  so  popular. 

A  little  money  spent  in  kindergarten 
material  is  one  of  the  best  investments. 
Clay  modeling,  paper  weaving,  sewing 
cards,  colored  sticks  of  various  lengths, 
peg-board  and  pegs,  crayons,  parquetry 
blocks,  sectional  animals  and  birds,  sim¬ 
ple  puzzles,  and  art  stencils  will  all  af- 
foi’d  much  pleasure.  My  little  five-year- 
old  enjoys  last  year’s  Christmas  cards 
cut  in  two.  An  older  child  could  put  them 
together  if  cut  into  more  pieces.  Lois  has 
jack-o’-lanterns  in  the  window.  She 
marked  around  a  pattern  I  had  made, 
then  drew  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  colored 
the  whole  and  pasted  orange  tissue  paper 
over  the  back.  They  are  quite  realistic. 

Here  are  a  few  hints  for  busy  work 
taken  from  a  book  given  over  to  that  sub¬ 
ject:  :  , 

A  quart  of  common  shoe  pegs  may  be 
bought  for  a  few  cents,  and  may  be  used 
in  various  ways. 

Let  the  children  lay  natural  leaves  up¬ 
on  paper  and  draw  around  them. 

Cut  pictures  of  easy  outlines  from 
newspapers  and  mark  around  them. 

Make  various  things  with  burdock 
burs  by  sticking  them  together. 
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Let  each  child  have  a  curiosity  box  to 
fill  with  whatever  curious  things  he  may 
chance  to  find. 

Trace  over  pictures  with  tissue  paper 
and  pencil. 

Scrapbooks  are  a  source  of  pleasure, 
and  will  be  popular  as  long  as  there  are 
sick  children.  But  help  the  children  to 
choose  interesting  pictures  and  encour¬ 
age  them  to  write  a  little  rhyme  for  each 
one.  You’ve  no  idea  how  much  more  at¬ 
tractive  scrapbooks  are,  with  the  little 
rhymes  added.  And  when  we  are  think¬ 
ing  of  various  ways  to  amuse  the  chil¬ 
dren,  let  us  not  forget  games,  of  which 
every  home  should  have  a  good  variety. 

s.  M.  B. 


Tennessee  Notes 

I  was  interested  in  the  article  ^‘De¬ 
velop  a  Nut  Trade,”  on  page  1427,  be¬ 
cause  for  years  that  has  been  a  local  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  section,  and  because  at 
this  present  moment  my  fingers  and 
thumbs  are  so  sore  from  the  effects  of 
walnut  cracking  I  can  scarcely  control 
my  pen.  Walnuts  are  of  many  sizes  and 
varieties,  but  if  one  has  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  nut-bearing  trees  it  brings  in  a 
good  Fall  income,  and  furnishes  work 
for  idle  hands.  The  greatest  trouble  is 
that  people  rush  in  a  lot  of  wet  sappy 
meats,  and  they  mold  or  else  they  throw 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


642.  Slenderizing 
Lines.  Cut  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 

and  46-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  36-in.  size 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
Vi  yd.  of  36-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


634.  Decidedly  New. 
Cut  in  sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40, 

42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  The  36-in. 
size  requires  4% 
yds.  of  40-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
18-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


575.  Raglan  Sleeves. 
Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  The 
8-year  size  takes 
1%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  27-in  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


637 


637.  Playtime.  Cut 
in  sizes  V2,  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5  and  6  years. 
The  4-year  size  re¬ 
quires  2*4  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents. 


in  a  lot  of  hulls,  so  the  merchants  in 
self-protection  have  to  lower  the  price. 
Our  market  opened  at  60  cents  per  lb. 
Already,  Nov.  8,  they  are  down  to  40 
cents  per  lb.,  and  the  crop  not  half  dis¬ 
posed  of  yet.  One  of  our  neighbors  has 
purchased  a  walnut  cracker  for  $7.50. 
that  is  reported  to  give  satisfaction.  I 
can  remember  when  we  used  to  think  that 
10  cents  was  a  good  price  for  a  pound  of 
walnut  meats,  and  in  fact  one  could  pur¬ 
chase  just  about  as  much  with  10  cents 
then  as  with  40  cents  now.  Some  of  our 
farmers  let  their  walnuts  out  on  shares ; 
some  give  half  and  some  the  third,  but 
honestly,  one  earns  all  he  gets  out  of 
them,  or  at  least  I  do  when  I  take  in 
consideration  the  aching  neck,  arm  and 
shoulders,  and  sore  fingers.  Yet  with 
thin-shelled,  thick-meated  walnuts,  I  have 
cracked  out  1%  gallons  by  working  after 
nightfall,  usual  housework  included  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  We  are  always  glad  of  a 
good  walnut  crop,  for  it  means  shoes 
and  Winter  clothing  for  many  that  would 
otherwise  go  without.  A  stout  block 
about  3  ft.  high  with  a  cavity  to  hold 
walnut  firmly  on  the  end,  then  a  rather 
heavy  hammer,  brought  down  on  thick 
end  of  walnut,  will  burst  walnut  in  four 
parts,  or  sometimes  in  halves.  One  has 
rocked  and  sung  to  sleep  Mildred,  the 


Ceres ota 
Flour 


Delight  Your 
Home  Folks 

Order  a  sack  of 
CERESOTA 
from  your  grocer. 
There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  good 
flour.  It’s  real 
economy  to  use 
Ceresota.  Goes 
farther  and  makes 
better  bread. 

The  Prize  Bread 
and  Pastry  Flour 
of  the  World — 
Pure,  Whole¬ 
some  a  n  d  Not 
Bleached. 

Manufactured  by 

Northwestern 
Consolidated  Milling 
Company 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Painting  Book  "| 
for  the  Kiddies  JLL/L* 

Big,  beautiful  6x8 — 48  pages 
12  magnificently  colored  pictures 
— 12  painting  charts — complete 
instructions  to  young  artists — 
set  of  beautiful  Japanese  water 
colors  —  wonderfully  interesting 
fairy  story — cover  in  many  colors 
and  gold.  Sent  postage  prepaid. 
Clip  Coupon,  Mail  Today 
The  Northwestern 
Consolidated  Milling  Company 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Here  is  my  10c  for  your  beauti¬ 
ful  painting  book,  “The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Ceresota”  and  the  set 
of  Japanese  water  colors.  R-N.y. 

Name - - 

Town - 


R.  F.  D. — 


State- 


Better  Prices 

for  Your  Butter 


*Dandel!on2[Butter  Color”  gives 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 


that 


6^ 


Before  churning  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  to 
each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  But¬ 
ter  Color”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  food  laws.  Used 
for  years  by  all  large 
ci’eameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington.  Vermont. 


F  New  Book 


Save 


O 

CE 


l/3  to  Vz\ 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Re¬ 
duced  Factory  Prices.  In¬ 
troduces  sensational  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  and  combination 
gas  and  coal  ranges  in  soft  grey 
and  delft  blue.  Mahogany  porce¬ 
lain  enamel  heating  stoves.  Cash 
or  easy  terms— as  lowas  $3down, 
$3  monthly.  24  hr.  shpts.  30  day 
free  trial  .360  day  approval  test.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  26  yrs.  in  busi¬ 
ness.  600,000  customers.  Write  today 
for  your  copy  of  this  FREE  book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0.,Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. 

KALAMAZOO  MICH. 


“A  KsaaiWNZCLCL  •  •  * 

Ti  i ir  Mark  A#g»»r.r.4  Direct  to  You 


Pipe  or  Pipelest 
Furnacee 

*S9U 


IMPORTERS  SALE 

Winter's  Supply  of 

Coffee 

FROM  WHOLESALER  TO  CONSUMER 
FRESH  OFF  The  ROASTER 


DELIVERED 

Something  Extra 
Fine!  A  Special  Im¬ 
portation,  offered  at 
this  price  to  increase 
the  number  of  users 
ofourfamouscoffees. 


40.e 

S  LB.  LOTS  or  MORE 
BEAN  or  GROUND 


TRY  IT  ON  OUR  RISK  on  our  Guarantee:  If  after 
trying  this  coffee,  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 

*  - Will  REFUND  YOUR - 


return  it  and  WE 


REFUND  YOUR  MONEY. 


Send  Cash,  Check  or  Money  Order  or  Pay  Postman 

Send  )or  Complete  Price  List 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 


233-39  Washington  St. 

Eat.  87  Years  ■ 


New  York  City 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALEfFACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


„  Save 

$30  to  *  90 
and  get 
a  better 


Get 

rOur  prices^ 
before 
Ordering 
.  ^  an yy 
Pipeless 
Furnace 

Wc  beat  them  all  on  many  pointsj 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency' 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 
Smyth-Despard  Co. 

833-833  Broad  St.  Utica,  N.  Y 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  tlian  brooms.  Over  halt 
profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works, 30213rd  St„  Fairfield,  la 

Stow’s  Patent  Stove  Brick  Easily'  applied. 

91 .00,  cash  with  order.  S.  J.  STOW,  Now  Haven,  Conn. 
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For  that 
Wonderful 

BOY 


&noeUo&  Yankee 

Recently  Reduced 

$J.50 


to 


When  you  give  an  Ingersoll  Watch 
you  make  a  gift  that  is  appreciated 
ail  out  of  proportion  to  its  cost.  For  there’s 
no  gift  like  a  watch,  nothing  used  so  much, 
consulted  so  often,  carried  so  long.  And 
Ingersoll  Watches,  made  for  over  30  years, 
have  a  reputation  for  dependability  and  en¬ 
during  service  that  is  world-wide  and  thor¬ 
oughly  deserved. 


Yankee  Radiolite-Tells  jime  In  the  Dark-$2.2i 
Wrist  Watch  $3.50;  Wrist  Kadiolite  $4.00 


'MildertMusterole 

for  Small  Children 

Thousands  of  mothers  tell  us 
they  would  not  be  without 
Children ’s  Musterole,  the  new, 
milder  form  of  good  old  Mus¬ 
terole  especially  prepared  for 
babies  and  small  children. 

At  night,  when  awakened  by  the 
warning,  croupy  cough,  rub  the  clean, 
white  ointment  gently  over  the  child’s 
throat  and  chest. 

Children’s  Musterole,  like  regular 
Musterole,  penetrates  the  skin  with  a 
warming  tingle  and  goes  quickly  to 
the  seat  of  the  trouble. 

It  does  not  blister  like  the  old-fash- 
ioned  mustard  plaster  and  it  is  not 
messy  to  apply. 

Made  from  oil  of  mustard,  it  takes 
the  kink  out  of  stiff  necks,  relieves 
sore  throats,  croupy  coughs  and  colds. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


The  BEST  Flour 
costs  only  a  few 
cents 
more! 


Costs  More- 
Worth  It  I 

QCCIDEHT 

SPECIAL  PATENT  FLOUR  milled  by 
The  Russell-Miller  Milling  Co. 
General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Simple  Colds 
indicate  a  needoF 

SCOTTS  %4 
EMULSION  f 

to  build  resistance 


It  brings  to  the  body 
an  abundance  of 
resistance-building 
cod-liver  oil  vitamins 

Scott  &  Bowne.  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  26-52 
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but  enough  of  walnuts,  three  hammers  go¬ 
ing  at  the  present. 

I  am  baby  minding,  and  have  just 
rocked  and  sang  to  sleep  Mildred,  the 
youngest  granddaughter.  She  is  two 
weeks  over  a  year  old,  and  just  beginning 
to  take  a  few  steps  alone.  Her  helpless¬ 
ness  and  dependence  on  one  is  appealing. 
In  many  ways  she  reminds  me  of  us 
older  children,  always  wanting  things 
it  is  not  best  for  her  to  have,  never  satis¬ 
fied,  for  only  a  few  moments  of  time. 

A  heavy  rain  last  night  has  loosened 
many  of  the  frost-bitten  leaves.  As  I 
look  out  of  the  window  at  the  woodlot,  I 
think  I  never  saw  as  pretty  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  color,  green  running  in  yellow, 
yellow  into  russet  brown,  brown  into 
vivid  scarlets,  all  blended  together  in 
such  a  lovely  chaos  with  gray  streaked 
bodies  of  the  trees  and  partly  covered 
ground  showing  between. 

Last  Sunday  as  some  of  my  Sunday 
school  girls  and  I  were  climbing  the  hill 
toward  the  sehoolhouse  we  spied  a  butter¬ 
fly  and  had  to  stop  to  admire  its  pretty 
wings.  Of  the  many  noted  it  seemed  to 
me  to  have  the  prettiest  wings,  brown 
with  a  border  of  tiny  circles,  each  circle 
showing  several  colors  and  painted  so 
true.  We  talked  of  the  wonderful  mys¬ 
tery,  the  gracious  goodness  of  an  unseen 
Power  that  could  perform  such  a  miracle 
on  a  thing  so  insignificant  as  a  little 
butterfly,  and  then  when  we  got  to  won¬ 
dering  how  beautiful  would  be  the  place 
prepared  for  those  who  love  and  serve 
that  Power  we  felt,  indeed,  it  would  be 
beyond  our  comprehension  to  try  to  visu¬ 
alize  it,  but  that  it  was  worth  striving 
for  anyway.  It’s  a  long  jump  from 
walnuts  to  Sunday  school,  yet  all  showed 
by  their  nut-stained  hands  they,  too,  had 
been  busy. 

Our  school  teacher  is  planning  for 
Christmas  exercises,  and  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  for  our  usual  Christmas  tree  for  the 
youngsters  would  surely  be  disappointed, 
and  already  several  have  said,  “Mrs.  P., 

I  hope  Santa  brings  me  a  doll,”  while 
the  boys  are  hoping  for  knives,  balls 
and  some  want  mittens  and  some  toys, 
but  no  doubt  they  will  be  pleased  with 
whatever  they  get. 

We  wrapped  a  barrel  of  pears  in  pa¬ 
per  and  laid  them  one  at  a  time  in  a 
paper-lined  barrel,  and  find  they  are  keep¬ 
ing  fine  so  far.  Several  bushels  of  small 
red  tough  apples  are  buried  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  while  we  have  several  bushels  of 
Morgan  apples  laid  up  for  present  use, 
aud  hope  to  save  some  for  Christmas. 

I  have  just  received  news  of  the  death 
of  a  young  mother,  leaving  a  little  two- 
year-old  lad.  How  one  pities  the  little 
motherless  ones !  I  shall  never  forget  a 
visit  to  an  orphanage  at  Greenville ;  so 
many  little  white-headed,  black-headed, 
and  brown-lieaded,  with  just  a  few  au- 
burn-liaired  youngsters.  Some  were  play¬ 
ing,  some  were  sitting  off  alone,  and  the 
look  in  their  eyes  was  so  desolate  my 
heart  aches  yet  when  I  think  of  it.  You 
childless  mothers,  will  you  mother  some 
little  ones  through  the  joyous  Christmas 
tide,  and  give  them  the  love  and  caress 
their  hungry  little  hearts  would  rather 
have  than  all  the  toys  in  toyland?  Let 
the  Christ  love  shine  through  our  lives. 
Blessings  and  peace  to  all,  and  best  wish¬ 
es  for  an  eternal  Christmastide  in  the 
hearts  of  all.  mbs.  d.  b.  p. 


Treat  the  children  often 
With  this  funny  cookie  zoo , 
There’s  a  set  of  cookie  cutters 
Saved  ’ specially  for  you  l 

*SlMPLY  send  the  coupon  with  15c  (coin  or 
stamps)  to  pay  packing  and  mailing  costs.  With 
each  set  we  will  send  free  the  new  Davis  “Book 
of  Tempting  Recipes.” 

And  then  you’ll  know  some  of  the  treats  so 
easily  made  with  Davis  Baking  Powder.  Davis 
insures  perfect  baking . . .  feathery  light  biscuits, 
golden  brown  waffles,  tempting  cakes.  It  is  pure 
and  sure — and,  most  important,  it  costs  less  and 
you  use  less  than  of  any  other  high-grade 
baking  powder. 

This  “get-acquainted.”  offer  expires  July  i,  1927. 

Send  for  your  set  today;  only  one  set  can  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  a  family.  PRINT  plainly  on  coupon  below. 

Bake  it  BEST  with 

AVIS 

BAKING  POWDER 


Welsh  Oatmeal  Cake 

In  a  recent  issue  I  notice  your  request 
for  recipe  of  Welsh  oatmeal  cakes,  or 
“Bara  Ceireli.”  I  am  familiar  with  the 
Welsh  language,  but  not  acquainted  with 
the  words  as  given  in  the  request.  “Lud 
a  liana  boracaed.”  I  give  the  recipe  as 
I  remember  my  mother  made  it. 

To  one  coffee  cup  of  hot  water  add  a 
lump  of  lard  or  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
pour  into  mixing  bowl,  and  add  enough 
fine  oatmeal  flour  to  mix  into  a  soft  ball, 
adding  more  flour  to  prevent  sticking. 
Place  on  molding  board  and  roll  out  thin, 
and  place  .upon  bottom  of  a  moderately 
hot  oven,  first  sprinkling  a  little  coarse 
salt  on  oven  bottom.  mrs.  f.  c.  s. 


Virginia  Fruit  Cake 

We  are  asked  to  reprint  the  recipe  for 
“A  Fine  Fruit  Cake,”  which  was  given 
in  these  columns  four  years  ago.  The 
recipe,  originally  sent  us  from  Virginia, 
is  as  follows :  Cream  together  one-half 
cup  of  drippings  or  vegetable  fat,  one- 
half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar; 
then  gradually  add  four  well-beaten  eggs. 
Now  add  one  cup  of  thick  molasses,  1  lb. 
currants,  1  lb.  raisins,  y2  lb.  citron  peel 
cut  line,  one  cup  chopped  nut  meats,  one- 
half  cup  grapejuiee,  four  cups  flour,  sift¬ 
ed  with  four  teaspoons  baking  powder; 
add  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  powdered  ginger,  one  teaspoon  of 
cloves,  nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  allspice ; 
one-half  cup  chopped  cocoanut  if  desired. 
Mix  well ;  turn  into  a  papered  and 
greased  tin,  and  bake  in  a  slow  heat  for 
three  hours. 


Pear  Conserve 

Chop  or  grind  7  lbs.  pears  with  food 
chopper,  using  medium  knife ;  5  lbs. 

sugar,  four  oranges,  one  lemon  run 
through  food  chopper,  one  teaspoon  gin¬ 
ger  (I  put  it  to  taste),  1  lb.  raisins  and 
nut  meats  if  you  like.  Cook  until  thick, 
put  in  cans  or  glasses  and  seal  with  paro- 
wax.  I  kept  mine  in  a  crock  last  year 
and  it  kept  nicely.  mrs.  a.  l.  r. 


GULDEN'S 


Mustard 


You  will  like  the  mellow, 
appetite-arousing  flavor  of 
Gulden’s  better  than  any 
mustard  you  ever  tasted. 

New  recipe  book,  “Seasoning 
Secrets,”  sent  free  on  request 

Charles  Gulden,  Inc.,  Dept.E-6 
48  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 


DELIGHTFUL  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Name  Pencil  Sets  Please  the  Children 


No.  A— Six  Pencils, sharpener  and  ruler, various  shades  Coin  Pocket 
LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in  22  karat  Gold  90c. 
No.  B— Three  Pencils,  sharpener  and  ruler,  fancy  shades  embossed 
LEATHER  Case  with  NAME  engraved  in  22  karat  Gold  50c. 


No.  C-Three  Assorted  color  Pencils,  NAME  In  Gold-Holly  Box  30c 
Insurance  10c  extra.  Send  Check  or  Money  Order. 


UNIVERSAL  PENCIL  CO. 


A  toucH  and 
it's  done 

alt  you  need 

IS  treat—  and  Kester  Metal 
Mender.  It’s  ready  to  use  and  with 
it  you  can  do  your  own  soldering  at 
home  as  well  as  an 
expert.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  with  each 
can,  enables  any¬ 
body  to 
^  solder. 

free  sample 
upon  request 


KESTER 

METALMENDER 


,  CHICAGO  SOLDER  COMPANY  i 
I  4201-394  W rightwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
Est.  1899 


A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  SO • 

J.  M.  5EIDENBERG  CO..  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Order  Your  WINDOW  SHADES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY— SAVE  25%  TO  40* 

We  pay  all  Delivery  Charges.  Write  for  MUSE  48-page 
valuable  catalogue.  STANDARD  WINDOW  SHADE  CO„ 
426  Albee  Square,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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WAREHOUSES: 


Toledo,  Ohio  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Joliet,  Ill.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Portland,  Oregon 

Oakland,  Calif. 


Some  desirable 
territories 
are  open  — 
perhaps  yours 

c. Ask  us  for 
terms  to  agents 


The  United  States 
Cream  Separator 

—  to  stay  permanently 
on  the  market 

The  plant  and  equipment  of  the 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Corp., 
former  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  Cream  Separators 
have  been  purchased  by  the 
Vermont  Machine  Co.  Inc. 
who  will  continue  to  make  and 
market  this  machine. 

United  States  Cream  Separators 
are  sturdy,  close  skimming,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  easy  to  operate  and 
clean.  They  are  the  product  of 
skilled  construction  and  honest 
workmanship.  In  selecting  per¬ 
manent  equipment  of  this  kind, 
can  you  afford  other  than  the  best 
—  yet  the  United  States  Cream 
Separators  cost  no  more. 


Vermont  Machine  Co.  Inc. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  U.  S.  A. 

Prompt  shipment  can  be  made  of  complete 
separators  or  repair  parts  for  any  style 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

■‘I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 

Londry  .Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save, 
t  We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
■  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence,  Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  BOX230  MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


Heaves,  Cougha,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  lor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2J 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio, 


-JP* 

%  ** 

-l.  § 

<4)  'm 


Get 
My  New 

CUT  PRICES 


DON'T  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING 


_  .  . . . giving  t _ _ 

f  Write  today  for  my  Biff  112-pagre  Rarff&in  Book.  Get  my  cutl 
i  prices  before  you  buy.  I  pay  the  freiffht,  ffuarantee  the  i 
f  quality.  —  Jim  Brown.  " 

) THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  DepUl04.  Cleveland,  0.  { 


In/AL/fX* 


I  Get  Big  Prices 
I  For  Holiday  Stock 

I  The  best-fed  stock  always  brings  top  prices  in  the 
f  holiday  market.  It  is  good  business  to  buy  the  best 
feed.  The  rich,  nourishing,  balanced  ingredients  of 
“DOLD-QUALITY”  BY-PRODUCTS  have  always  in¬ 
creased  the  market  values  of  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry. 

for  Poultry — Meat  Scrap,  Poultry  Bone,  Charcoal, 
Oyster  Shells,  Poultry  Grit. 

For  Hogs — Digester  Tankage,  Meat  Meal. 

For  Cattle — Soluble  Blood  Flour. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Booklets 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  Depl.R.N„  Buffalo,  N.Y 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Appraisal  of  Reacting  Cow 

The  State  has  just  tested  the  cows  in 
my  district  for  tuberculosis.  Two  of  my 
cows  reacted.  Oue  of  these  was  a  four- 
year-old  Holstein  which  was  appraised 
for  $65.  When  fresh  she  gave  16  quarts 
of  milk  a  day.  She  was  due  to  freshen 
in  February.  She  weighed  1,230  lbs.  at 
the  slaughter  house.  The  company  which 
takes  up  these  reactors  got  $67.65  for  her 
after  deducting  the  expenses ;  they  sent 
me  the  balance.  I  think  the  appraisal 
on  this  cow  was  unfair.  Can  I  claim 
more  money  from  the  State  for  her?  If 
so  where  should  I  make  this  claim  and 
how?  i-  G. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  section  of  the  law  governing  pay¬ 
ment  for  condemned  animals  provides 
that,  if  an  animal  is  found  tubercular  up¬ 
on  slaughter,  the  owner  shall  receive  90 
per  cent  of  her  appraised  value  and  the 
net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  car¬ 
cass,  but,  if  such  combination  payments 
shall  exceed  the  appraised  value  of  the 
animal,  the  State  shall  not  be  liable  for 
more  than  the  difference  between  the  net 
proceeds  from  the  carcass  and  the  ap¬ 
praised  value.  This  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  owner  to  receive  more  than  the 


in  water  10  hours  after  receiving  the 
iodine  solution. 

Stand  the  animal  on  all-fours  when 
dosing.  Give  the  medicine  carefully, 
by  means  of  a  bottle  or  nozzle,  small 
rubber  tube  and  funnel.  Treat  your 
sheep  in  that  way  now. 

In  addition  it  is  necessary,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  provide  ewes  and  lambs  with 
new  seeding,  as  pasture,  in  Spring,  and 
to  keep  them  off  old,  contaminated  pas¬ 
ture.  Generous  feeding  is  also  neces¬ 
sary,  if  lambs  are  to  thrive  and  grow 
into  full-sized  sheep. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  produce 
the  finest  sheep  unless  a  ram  of  pure 
breeding  is  employed  and  he  should  he 
a  first  class  animal  in  every  way.  The 
higher  the  ewes  are  in  grade,  of  the  same 
breed  as  the  ram,  the  better  will  be  the 
results.  Provide  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay 
for  sheep,  especially  for  pregnant  ewes, 
and  in  addition  feed  each  ewe  2  lbs.  of 
roots  or  silage  daily  throughout  preg¬ 
nancy. 

Unless  fat,  the  ewes  should  also  have 
*4  to  %  lb.  daily  of  a  mixture  of  two 


A  String  of  Puppies  at  Lunch 


appraised  value,  since  the  proceeds  from 
sale  of  the  carcass,  while  paid  to  the 
owner.  ai*e  taken  into  account  in  the 
State’s  payment  of  indemnity. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  heifer  worth 
$67.65  as  beef  should  not  be  considered 
worth  more  than  $65  alive.  You  might 
have  applied  for  arbitration  of  the  ap¬ 
praisals,  selecting  one  arbitrator  yourself, 
at  your  own  espense,  the  other  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  State's  appraiser,  but  it 
is  too  late  to  do  this  after  the  animals  are 
slaughtered.  M.  B.  d. 


Worms  of  Sheep 

I  am  keeping  sheep  and  the  lambs  do 
well  until  about  two  months  old;  then 
they  do  not  grow  right  and  are  small. 
I  always  lose  some  during  Winter.  I 
sold  some  yearlings  to  a  butcher  and  he 
says  their  intestines  were  full  of  worms. 

New  York.  M.  L.  it. 

No  profit  can  reasonably  be  expected 
from  sheep  unless  they  are  kept  free 
from  worms  and  that  requires  persistent 
and  thorough  care,  attention  and  treat¬ 
ment.  To  start  with  the  ewes  should 
be  treated  for  expulsion  of  worms  before 
they  are  bred  in  Autumn ;  then  their 
lambs  will  be  less  likely  to  become  early 
infested  with  worms. 

The  newest,  and  probably  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  treatment  for  expulsion  of  worms 
is  to  administer  Lugol’s  solution  of 
iodine  in  water.  For  lambs,  mix  one 
ounce  of  Lugol’s  solution  with  one  quart 
of  water  and  of  this  give  each  lamb  two 
to  four  ounces,  lie  peat  the  treatment 
every  four  weeks,  during  Summer.  For 
sheep  and  large,  strong  lambs,  mix*  one 
ounce  of  Uugol’s  solution  with  one  quart 
of  water  and  of  the  mixture  give  four 
ounces  to  each  animal.  For  badly  in¬ 
fested  sheep  mix  two  ounces  of  I.ugol’s 
solution  with  one  quart  of  water  and 
of  it  give  four  to  six  ounces  to  each 
sheep. 

In  all  oases  fast  the  sheep  or  lamb  for 
at  least  12  to  IS  hours  before  administer¬ 
ing  the  medicine  and  withhold  both  feed 
and  water  for  at  least  four  hours  after 
dosing.  Better  results  will  follow  if  each 
sheep  is  given  one  ounce  of  Epsom  salt 


parts  of  oats  and  one  part  of  wheat  bran. 
Ewes  must  have  daily  exercise  every  day 
in  Winter,  unless  wet  and  stormy,  if 
they  are  to  do  well,  and  have  strong 
lambs  and  plenty  of  milk  for  their  feed¬ 
ing. 

A  good  plan  is  to  have  them  walk  a 
mile  or  more,  night  and  morning  to  get 
their  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  scattered  in 
bunches  on  a  distant  field.  That,  with 
the  feeding  of  roots  or  silage  and  legume 
hay,  regulates  the  bowels.  A.  3.  A. 


Defense  of  the  Police  Dog 

The  name  police  dog  seems  to  strike 
terror  in  the  heart  of  a  large  number  of 
people,  but  only  those  who  have  never 
owned  one.  Those  who  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  own  a  good  purebred  po¬ 
lice  dog  or  bring  up  a  puppy  know  that 
they  are  a  safe  and  watchful  playmate 
with  the  children,  and  a  dependable,  in¬ 
telligent  friend  to  the  whole  family,  but 
a  very  jealous  guardian,  against  all  kinds 
of  intruders. 

The  police  dog  ranks  first  in  intelli¬ 
gence  as  proved  by  his  police  duty  in  our 
large  cities,  and  his  numerous  rescues, 
and  watchfulness  about  which  we  read  in 
the  papers — almost  every  day.  True  we 
hear  of  him  biting,  but  ,.om  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  experience  he  was  always  teased 
and  tormented  first,  and  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  by  being  tied.  Children  are  mis¬ 
chievous,  and  the  first  thing  a  mother 
will  say  to  her  child,  if  there  is  a  police 
dog  in  the  neighborhood  is  “Keep  away 
from  that  dog,  or  he’ll  bite  you  !”  Natur¬ 
ally  the  first  place  the  child  goes  is  over 
to  see  the  “ugly  dog,”  and  if  the  “ugly 
dog”  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  him 
at  first  he  is  stamped  at.  jumped  at,  yelled 
at,  and  perhaps  a  pebble  tossed  at  him 
until  he  does,  if  his  master  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  around  and  stop  the  teasers. 
And  because  of  the  superior  intelligence 
of  the  police  dog  he  resents  this  teasing, 
remembers  it,  and  unless  he  is  very  well 
trained  would  snap  at  his  teasei-s  if  he 
had  the  opportunity.  Can  you  blame  the 
dog?  But  bite  one  of  his  own  family? 
Never!  He  is  not  treacherous.  On  the 
farm  the  police  dog  is  a  worthy  asset, 
and  with  training  can  be  taught  to  do 
many  chores,  and  save  many  steps  to  say 
nothing  of  his  watching  everything  on  the 
property.  I  have  raised  police  dogs  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  and  would  feel 
very  much  lost  without  my  faithful  guar¬ 
dian  and  companion  around  me  all  the 
time.  BYRDIE  FAY. 

New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Quidding  of  Hay 

I  have  an  old  horse  that  chews  his  hay 
line  into  balls,  instead  of  swallowing  it 
drops  it.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  and 
what  is  the  remedy?  s.  r. 

.  .  Examination  of  the  teeth  will  show 
that  one  of  them  is  diseased  or  split  and 
is  causing  inability  properly  to  masticate 
and  swallow  hay.  In  many  cases  of  that 
sort  a  pouch  often  forms  in  the  cheek, 
opposite  the  affected  tooth,  and  this 
pocket  catches  and  holds  partially  mas¬ 
ticated  feed  , until  it  overflows  and  the 
mass  is  ejected.  Often  the  voided  feed 
has  a  foul  odor,  for  saliva  decomposes 
and  the  decay  of  the  bones  of  the  tooth 
socket  and  decomposing  pus  also  have  a 
fetid  odor. 

When  a  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  is 
diseased  it  is  quite  common  for  the 
horse  to  have  a  foul-smelling  discharge 
from  a  nostril  and  many  a  horse,  so  af¬ 
fected,  has  been  shot,  the  owner  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  animal  was  affected 
with  glanders.  Removal  of  the  tooth  by 
trephining,  to  be  done  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian,  is  necessary  when  there  is 
such  “nasal  gleet/’  as  it  is  called  by 
some  horsemen,  and  also  when  the  tooth 
is  in  such  a  position  that  it  cannot  read¬ 
ily  be  extracted  with  forceps,  in  those 
cases  not  accompanied  by  nasal  discharge 
but  causing  difficulty  in  masticating  feed 
or  the  quidding  you  mention. 

Trephining  consists  in  shaving  the  hair 
from  the  face,  above  the  root  of  the  tooth, 
cleansing  the  skin,  painting  it  with 
tincture  of  iodine  when  dry,  restraining 
the  horse  so  that  he  will  be  unable  to 
struggle,  injecting  a  local  anesthetic  and 
then  dissecting  back  a  small  flap  of  skin. 
The  trephine,  which  is  a  tubular  saw,  is 
then  used  to  cut  a  disc  of  thin  bone  from 
the  skull  and  when  that  is  removed  with 
bone  forceps  the  cavity  of  the  sinus  and 
(he  root  of  the  tooth  are  seen.  The  tooth 
us  then  punched  down  into  the  mouth 
and  removed. 

Afterward,  the  cavity  is  packed,  tem¬ 
porarily,  with  oakum  saturated  with  an 
antiseptic  solution,  the  sinus  having  been 
well  irrigated  with  a  similar  antiseptic 
and  a  pledget  of  oakum  finally  inserted 
in  the  external  opening  to  keep  it  from 
healing  and  closing  before  the  lining  of 
the  sinus  and  tooth  socket  have  been  got 
into  a  healthy  condition  by  daily  douch¬ 
ing.  In  some  instances,  a  tooth  is  merely 
so  long  that  perfect  chewing  of  feed  is 
impossible.  Treatment  then  consists  in 
cutting  off  the  projecting  portion  of  the 
molar,  by  means  of  open  molar  cutters, 
and  then  filing  down  any  sharp  points 
left.  At  the  same  time  the  sharp  points 
should  be  removed  from  every  molar 
tooth,  by  means  of  closed  cutters  and  a 
rasp.  Then  the  horse  should  be  able  to 
eat  fairly  well  and  without  quidding. 
For  a  few  days  following  the  dentistry 
work  soft  feed  and  wet  hay  should  be 
supplied.  A.  s.  A. 

Combating  Fleas  of  Dogs 

How  could  I  rid  our  dog  kennels  of 
flees,  also  our  dogs?  C.  s.  H. 

Maryland. 

If  your  kennel  is  located  on  sandy 
ground  or  pure  sand  there  will  always 
be  great  difficulty  in  keeping  dogs  free 
from  fleas.  If  it  is  so  situated,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  move  it  to  a  new  site, 
preferably  on  clay  or  loam  soil,  which 
is  thoroughly  drained.  A  high  knoll, 
with  shaded  yards  for  exercise,  is  a  good 
location  for  a  kennel  and  plenty  of  pure 
drinking  water  also  should  be  available. 
When  no  other  land  is  available  a  large 
yard  should  be  paved  with  concrete  and 
the  floors  of  all  buildings  made  of  con¬ 
crete,  which  readily  can  be  irrigated 
with  water,  swept  and  kept  clean.  Dis¬ 
infection  with  solutions  may,  in  that 
way,  also  be  made  effective. 

Another  plan,  as  relates  to  yards  for 
dogs,  is  to  scrape  them  clean,  then  put 
on  a  thick  dressing  of  crude  oil  or  tar, 
such  as  is  used  in  highway  construction, 
and  to  be  covered  with  gravel  and  sand 
and  then  rolled.  Such  a  yard  will  then 
be  practically  free  from  vermin  of  all 


sorts  and  may  be  used  when  fully  dried, 
so  that  soiling  and  matting  of  hair-coats 
will  not  occur.  Dogs  may  have  an  ad¬ 
ditional  exercise  plot  or  yard,  provided 
a  thick  sod  can  be  maintained.  Thin 
grass,  on  sand,  usually  is  infested  with 
sand-burs  which  are  an  intolerable 
nuisance  to  dogs. 

As  to  the  killing  of  fleas  in  dog  ken¬ 
nels  and  also  in  houses,  we  have  found 
straight  kerosene  the  only  effective  rem¬ 
edy.  Gasoline  or  benzine  might  work 
equally  well,  but  they  are  so  inflammable 
that  they  cannot  safely  be  used.  Flood 
the  floors  with  kerosene.  Work  it  into 
every  crack  and  crevice.  Spray  it  on 
the  walls  and  all  other  parts  of  the  dog 
quarters ;  then  scatter  napthalin  on  the 
floors.  The  dogs  may  be  permitted  to 
use  the  quarters  a  week  or  so  after  these 
measures  have  been  adopted  and  the 
napthalin  swept  out. 

Afterward  sprinkle  flowers  of  sulphur 
in  the  beds,  or  below  straw  if  that  is 
used,  and  it  will  have  some  effect  in  pre¬ 
venting  reinfesting  with  fleas.  The  kero¬ 
sene  treatment  may  have  to  be  repeated 
a  few  times,  if  fleas  are  not  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  but  a  very  thorough  first  treat¬ 
ment  usually  is  sufficiently  effective.  All 
new  dogs  must  be  dipped  in  a  warm  solu¬ 
tion  of  coal-tar  dip,  made  and  used 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
so  freed  from  fleas  and  lice  before  they 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  home  kennel. 
.Such  treatment  will  also  do  much  to  keep 
dogs  free  from  worms.  Pyrethrum  pow¬ 
der  may  be  freely  dusted  on  the  skin 
in  cold  weather  to  control  fleas  until 
dipping  can  be  done.  a.  S.  a. 


Coming-  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-Feb.  11. — Winter  short  course, 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  27-Dee.  4.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  3. — American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society  and  Michigan  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  joint  meeting,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  4. — Annual  County  Farm 
Products  Show,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Dec.  3-4.  —  Norfolk  County  Poultry 
Show,  Norfolk  Co.  Agricultural  School, 
Walpole.  Mass. 

Dec.  7-10. — Horticultural  Week,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

Dec.  8-10. — Annual  meeting,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Horticultural  Society,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  Secretary,  H.  H.  Albertson,  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 

Dee.  9-12. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary,  Theo.  Hewes,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Jan.  3-March  11,  1927. — Floricultural 
Course,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  4-6. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  annual  meeting,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-9.  —  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  New  York  City;  D.  Lin¬ 
coln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-14.  —  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Rochester  meeting. 

March  21-26.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Conu- 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Dec.  1. — International  Aberdeen-Angus 
sale,  International  Sale  Pavilion,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  passengers  in  the  big  ear  speed¬ 
ing  toward  the  railroad  crossing  began 
arguing  whether  or  not  they  could  beat 
the  train.  “Don’t  get  excited,”  said  the 
driver,  “I  can  easily  make  it.”  “And  I  say 
you  can’t,”  shouted  the  front-seat  pas¬ 
senger.  “The  train  will  beat  us  by  20 
seconds.”  “Gwan  !”  said  the  driver,  who 
kept  increasing  his  speed  while  the  argu¬ 
ment  continued.  Finally  a  passenger  in 
the  rear  seat,  who  had  said  nothing  so 
far,  remarked  as  he  clutched  the  sides  of 
the  rushing  car.  “For  my  part,  I  don’t 
care  a  hang  who  wins  this  race,  but  I 
hope  it  won’t  be  a  tie.” — Boston  Trans¬ 
cript. 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS  -RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brtmkmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
fora  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana: 

December  192S— 2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Onr  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tnberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  MIBT  fMMl  „  ,  ,M  t|  pw,  p§ 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  largo  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cowsand  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  Weinviteynurinspection. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  K.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Reg.  Bull  Calves  B,S#rg»,«5¥ 

One  out,  of  a  daughter  of  Langwater  Music’s  Dimple  King 
sire  of  Daylo  Yule-tide,  First  ami  reserve  Champion  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show.  A.  J.  FELL  Lawndale,  Fa. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Calves 


REGISTERED  UCICXDQ  7  mos.,  $100.  Also  Grade  Guernsey 

GUERNSEY  ntlrcao  Cows.  K.  L.  DOI>GE,  Bamcgat,  N.  J. 


ACCREDITED 
HOLSTEIN  HERD 

23  registered  Holstein  cows  for  sale.  7  now  fresh, 
7  springers.  From  higrh  producing  stock.  Entire 
herd  must  be  disposed  of  promptly. 

Inquire  ROKEBY  DAIRY  FARM 

J.  M.  ltlsLEY,  Mgr.  Barrytown,  N.  Y. 


flVK  VI I  N«  *■  wvkisw...  -  „  — 

„  „  1  Registered  Guernsey  Bull; 

2  Saddle  Horses;  1  pair  of  Farm  Horses.  Also  a 
number  of  nearbv  Springers. 

GOHEL  FARMS  ANNANDALE,  N.  J. 


Parrnfe  fo,'kilIingrats,hunt- 
I  Cl  I  Clo  ing rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  *5.00  ;  Females, 
*5.50;  Pair,  *10;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
in  lies,  special  rat  catchers, 
*6.00  each.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction  book  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London  Ohio, 


FFBRFTC  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
-vX  r  unlit  IO  gies,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 

Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


“CLEAN  COWS” 

I  can  furnish  your  wants  in  any  breed.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  animals  1  handle  are  accredited.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  MILES  B.  MARSHALL,  Morrisvllle,  N.  Y. 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  anil  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 


BUY  COWS 


from  Vermont’s  cleanest 
County.  100  fresh  and 
nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BAE.B.E,  VERMONT 


DOGS 


POLICE  PUPPIES 

Closing  out  ent, rely,  STRONGHEART  FARM  KENNELS, 
Brandon,  V».  6  months  femalesvery  low  priced,  l  male. 
Ch  nipion  stock,  splendid  types.  1  matron  8 years,  wolf 
gray ,  *50.  For  immediate  delivery  only. 


MALE  SPANIEL,  8  months,  815.00. 

ALE  FOXHOUND,  1  year,  long  ears,  extra 
well  bred,  #15.  Black  «fc  Tan  Female  Hound,  8  mo.. 
#12.50  Female  Kabblt  Hound,  10  mo.,  #12.50. 

O.  H.  RILEY  -  -  -  FRANKLIN,  VT, 


Male  Collie  Puppies 

Mrs.  John  D.  Smith  -  Walton,  N.  Y. 


from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

fj.B.  Vi  ALTER,  Earek.Keu  uels,  Box  35  SU,  West  Chester,  Penn  a. 


REGISTERED  Columbian  While  Collie*.  Stud  dogs. 

brood  gyps,  pups.  Dr.T.  PAUL  PEEllY,  Tazewell,  Virginia 


Qedlgreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
r  kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  KELSON  BROS.,  drove  City,  Pa. 


For  Sale-2  German  Police  Puppies  ™?eosi  female1 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


“CHRISTMAS  PUPPIES” 

Sherherd  pup,  they  will  bring  your  cows  home  next 
summer.  GEO.  BOOKMAN,  Marathon.  New  York 


Scotch  Shepherd  Pups 

F.  A.  SWEET  -  Smyrna,  N.  X. 


Geelong'  Airedales  ROSEOKEST  FARM,  Ramsey.N.  J. 


AIREDALES  The  all'around 


C.  O.  D.  SHADY 


dog,  all  ages.  Will  Ship 
SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Berman  POLICE  PUPS,  4  mos.  $35,  Imp.  Champions.  A  No.  1  RAT 
DOB.  small,  $8.  MINNIE  A.  DAWSON  TUCKERTDN.  N.  J. 


BEAGLES  and  RABBIT  HOUNDS— Cheap.  Ready  to 
Hunt.  EIlWAIil)  TOTH,  Henderson,  Md, 


GOATS 


For  Sale-25  MILK  GOATS-KMb^ 

Buek.  WHITE  FARMS  -  .  CAIRO,  N.  Y. 


RADCAINC  High  grade  Toggenburgs  of  all  ages. 

DHItUHlnd  J.  T.  JOHNSTON,  R.6,  Rochester.  N.  Y, 


SWINE 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.25  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $4.50  each.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old 
$5.50  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  at  present’ 
either  purebreds  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  of  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs 
jr®  unsatisfactory  after  keeping  them  a  week,  crate  and 
bfil  back  to  me  and  purchase  price  plus  express  charge 
will  be  refunded.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping 
crates  supplied  free.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

”  2S®  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS, 
ers  Nat  IBank.  Telephone,  Woburn  1415 


A.  M.  lux; 

lief.  Tanner 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk- 
shire  cross  pigs  «  to  7  weeks  old  $4.25  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or 
Sows,  b  weeks*old,  $5  50  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly. 
Maine  and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks*  delay, 
account  of  permit.  No  charges  for  snipping  crates.  Guaran¬ 
teed  safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not 
satisfactory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will 
ship  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Sdlem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Selected  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire,  Berk 
,  shire  and  Chester 

crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  $5.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
TV.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


w  *  4  w  w  ing. 

F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son 


Ail  ages  for  sale. 

Merrilleld,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Duroc  Fall  Pigs  For  Sale 

Am  booking  orders  for  bred  sows  to  I  arrow  in  March 
and  April.  ALLEN  II,  POST,  Ensenore,  K.  Y. 


10  Chester  White  Boars 

gilts,  bred.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswo.d,  Del. 


UnCdniKCdMoRNINGSIDE  FARM,  s'ylvania,  Pa‘ 


CHESTER  WHITES 

cloudEAnd  farm 


Spring  boars,  Sept.  pigs. 
Pig  t>  pe  with  quality, 

Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRE  "VESSkSraS"” 

FOR  SALE— Boars  ready  for  service ;  50  Spring  pigs, 
100  Fall  pigs.  We  can  furnish  muted  pairs  or  trios; 
immunized  against  hog  cholera.  We  offer  some  excep¬ 
tionally  well-bred  Foremost  Guernsey  bull  calves  for 
dairymen  from  onr  federally  accredited  herd.  Price  on 
request.  W e  prefer  you  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  herds. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Jnnetion  (Dntehess  Co,),  H.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  fail  pigs.  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


Large  Berkshires 


at  H’grhwood.  Special  offering  of 
sows,  all  ages.  HARPENDING,  Duudee.  N.  Y. 


30  Poland  China  Bred  Gilts 

Farrow  March  and  April,  #60  eaeh.  Order  now.  Also 
pigs,  Service  Boars.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


ltyrpgee  Poland  China  Hogs 

PAUL  O.  CLYDE 


Either  sex,  all  ages.  The 
best  of  breeding  lines. 
Windham,  N  H. 


ers.  a  snip  i... 


Del-Mar-Va’s  best  herd 

PUREBRED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Breeding  stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

WJL  K.  HILL  -  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


SHEEP 

- . - 


100-CH0ICE  MARINO  EWES100 

FOR  SALE 

One  to  three  years’  old,  bred  to  registered 
Dorset  rams  for  early  spring  lambing. 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS  Winterthur,  Del. 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

and  a  few  young  ewes  from  imported  stock. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


^HBftP^IIIIIFS— ^ Yearling  rams  and  ram  lambs 

JlinVl  JUIIVLJ  and  ewes,  bred  to  best  of  sires. 

Andrew  J.  Cochrane  Ripley,  N  A’. 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  Lambs,  ^Ewe  Lambs. 

C.  P.  &  M.  W.  BIGHAM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


ii  Nail*  No.  2901.  hire,  Ghmme>glen  Farms  No.  1453. 
Dam;  Iroquoi-  No.  2329.  L.  BRANT  FORBES.  Manbuul.  L.  L 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams-^Ndl°BRaosof  Bi™LfyNP?: 


Registered 

Shropshire 


Ram  I  Qmhobyimported  ram-  Ewes  nil  ages. 
Halil  Ldllluo Leroy  0.  Bower,  Liuilowvilie,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SAIF*  Herd  of  fnlly  Registered  Jersey 
1  on  lYaLiLi  .  cattle,  tuberculin  tested,  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  milk  cows;  one  yearling  milk  cow; 
one  bull;  one  bull  calf  and  three  heifers.  Cattle 
may  be  seen  and  inspected  at  Police  Recreation 
Camp,  Platte  Cove,  Tannersville,  New  York.* 
For  further  information,  address:  THOMAS  F. 
MORAN,  Fifth  Deputy  Commissioner,  Police 
Department.  240  Center  Street.  New  York  City. 

Jersey  Bulls 

Bred  for  heavy  production  coupled  with  tyi>e.  lunge  from 
those  old  enough  for  service  down  to  baby  calves.  They 
carry  the  inheritance  that  will  sire  la-  ge,  handsome,  heavy 
producing  cows.  Can  spare  a  few  females.  Herd  fully 
accredited.  A.  F.  PEIRCE  Scotland  Rd.  Winchester,  N.  H. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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“The  meat  we  cured  with  Old  Hickory  Smoked 
Salt  is  unequaled.  It  is  very  appetizing  and  has  a 
wonderful  flavor.  It  saved  much  work  because  we 
did  not  have  to  use  that  troublesome  smoke-house. 
We  will  always  use  this  salt  now  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  buy  it  right  in  our  own  town.”  —  Mrs. 
Louis  Lessard,  Grafton,  North  Dakota. 


Sprinkle  a  pinch  of  Old  Hickory  Smoked 
Salt  on  a  fresh  pork  chop  before  you  cook 
it.  Then  you’ll  know  why  Mrs.  Lessard’s 
home  cured  meat  had  such  a  wonderful 
flavor  and  was  so  appetizing.  More  digest¬ 
ible  too.  And  what  a  delicious  smell!  Fairly 
makes  your  mouth  water.  That’s  the  genu¬ 
ine  hickory  wood  smoke.  It’s  on  the  salt 
put  there  by  the  Edwards  process.  When 
the  meat  comes  out  of  the  pickle  it  is 
smoked  as  well  as  cured.  And  the  smoke 
goes  all  the  way  through  the  meat  instead 
of  getting  into  your  eyes  and  hair  and 


clothing,  as  with  that  troublesome  smoke¬ 
house. 

Think  of  it  —  better  meat,  less  work,  no 
smoke-house,  no  fire  risk  —  and  all  for  the 
price  of  a  ten  pound  drum  of  Old  Hickory 
Smoked  Salt.  The  saving  in  smoke-house 
shrinkage  alone  more  than  pays  for  the 
salt.  Try  it  yourself.  Then  you  too  will  al¬ 
ways  use  it. 

At  your  dealers  in  air-tight,  trade-marked, 
ten  pound  drums.  Sample  and  book  free. 


THE  SMOKED  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S,  PAT  OFE  AND  CANADA 

SMOKED  SALT 

EDWARDS  PROCESS 

PATENTS  OFNniWft 

'  The  Smoked  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  408-428  Culvert  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  sample  of  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  and 
booklet  No.  428-F  of  suggestions  for  better  methods  of  curing  and  cooking. 

Name . - . — 

City . 

R.  F.  D.  No. . . . . 

.  My  Dealer’s  Name  is. 


Sr he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Various  Questions  About 
Hogs 

Should  hogs  be  fed  three  times  a  day? 
What  are  desirable  green  crops^  for 
hogs,  also  a  useful  mineral  mixture?  Is 
concrete  suitable  for  hog  pen  floor?  When 
may  a  Chester  White  gilt  be  bred  ? 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  M. 

It  is  good  practice  to  feed  hogs  at  least 
three  times  a  day,  especially  young  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  being  prepared  for  market. 
If  the  mill  feeds  are  ground,  then  they 
should  be  moistened  and  mixed  into  a 
thick  slop,  representing  the  consistency 
of  thick  buttermilk,  but  if  the  corn  is  fed 
on  the  ear  or  in  the  kernel  shelled,  there 
are  many  advantages  in  feeding  it  dry, 
in  which  event  the  milk  or  water  should 
be  fed  in  a  separate  vehicle. 

The  following  green  feeds  for  hogs  are 
desirable :  Alfalfa ;  oats,  rape  and  Sweet 
clover ;  rape  and  Sweet  clover ;  rape 
alone ;  a  combination  of  Red  clover, 
Sweet  clover,  Alsike  clover  and  oats; 
oats  and  Canada  field  peas,  with  or  with¬ 
out  rape. 

A  useful  mineral  mixture  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  bonemeal,  charcoal  and 
salt.  Young  animals  will  gain  much  more 
rapidly  and  economically  if  allowed  the 
run  of  an  area  seeded  to  some  one  of  the 
forage  crops  suggested  above.  The  ani¬ 
mals  can  be  turned  into  any  one  of  these 
forage  crops  when  the  plants  are  5  to  G 
in.  high  and  suitable  grain  ration  should 
supplement  the  green  feed. 

Concrete  floors  that  have  been  properly 
constructed  and  that  are  kept  well  bedded 
are  more  desirable  than  board  floors,  but, 
unless  they  are  waterproof,  it  is  desirable 
to  cover  the  cement  floor  or  a  portion  of 
the  floor  where  the  animals  sleep,  with 
boards  that  can  be  removed  and  thus  the 
quarters  kept  in  a  more  sanitary  condi¬ 
tion. 

A  Chester  White  gilt  may  be  bred  when 
nine  months  of  age,  provided  she  is  well 
grown  and  developed.  F.  c.  M. 


. . . . State . . . — 

P.  O. 


BULL BRAND FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


trade-mark 

registered 


COST 


Your  cows  will  produce  a  greater 
flow  of  milk  over  &  longer  period 
of  time,  when  you  feed  B-B 
(BULL  BRAND)  Dairy  Ration. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY.  Inc. 
Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCE  MORE 


Feeding  Small  Herd 

Will  you  give  me  a  home  mixture  for 
Winter,  about  protein?  I  have  two  cows. 

Pennsylvania.  E- 

A  desirable  combination  yielding  20 
per  cent  of  protein  available  to  most  home 
mixtures  would  consist  of  the  following 
ingredients:  Ground  oats,  three  parts; 
cornmeal,  three  parts;  linseed  meal,  two 
parts;  gluten  meal,  two  parts;  bran,  one 
part. 

If  the  cow  is  yielding  more  than  25  lbs. 
of  milk  per  day,  add  one  unit  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  the  mixture.  Feed  1  lb.  of 
this  mixture  to  each  3%  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  per  cow  per  day  and  let  her  have 
all  of  the  roughage  she  will  consume  in 
addition  to  the  grain  mixture.  In  the 
absence  of  mangels  or  turnips  or  root 
crops  of  this  character,  you  may  use  ad¬ 
vantageously  some  dry  beet  pulp,  which 
may  be  moistened  with  water  12  hours 
previous  to  feeding.  One  pound  of  beet 
pulp  should  absorb  five  times  its  volume 
in  water,  thus  making  available  a  succu¬ 
lent  feed  that  will  increase  the  palatabili- 
ty  of  her  daily  ration.  f.  c.  m. 


Treatment 

of  _ 

FISTUI 

and  POLL  EVIL 

Easy~Swe~Inexpenswe 

Often  fistula  or  poll  evil  lay9a  horse  up  from  work 
for  month9  or  even  years.  Just  how  long  depends 
entirely  upon  whether  or  not  the  owner  knows 
what  to  do.  Neglect  to  treat  or  ineffective  treat¬ 
ment  means  added  months  of  disablement.  Feed 
costs  as  much  as  feed  for  a  horse  able  to  pay  his 
board  with  work.  This  makes  early  use  of  correct 
treatment  important.  Some  treatments  require 
months  of  daily  messy  syringing,  others  involve 
bloody,  painful,  dangerous,  costly  operations.  In 
the  average  case  you  are  worn  out  by  the  treat¬ 
ment,  irritated  by  the  cost,  and  disgusted  with 
the  results.  All  this  can  be  avoided  by  using 

FISTOFORM 

The  Quick  Sure  Treatment  for 

Fistula  &  Poll  Evil 

for  30  years  in  continuous  use  by  thousands 
and  now  more  popular  than  ever.  Over 
10,000  cases  treated  successfully  in  1925. 

Fistoform  saves  time,  costs  little,  is  easy  to  use — 
quickly  gets  the  horse  BACK  IN  THE  COLLAR. 
Experience  in  using  Fistoform  unnecessary.  Our 
directions  are  complete,  simple,  easy  to  follow. 
Treatment  requires  only  few  minutes  attention 
every  fifth  day. 

Money  Back  if  it  Fails 

No  matter  how  old  or  how  persistent  the  case,  or  how 
unsuccessful  other  treatment  has  been,  both  Fistula  and 
Poll  Evil  yield  to  Fistoform.  If  it  ever  fails  you  get 
vour  money  back.  Use  Fleming’s  Fistoform.  get  your 
horse  BACK  AT  WORK  quickly  and  at  LOW  COST. 

Fleming’s  Guaranteed  Remedies 

ACTINOFORM — Lump  Jaw . $2.50 

FISTOFORM — Fistula.  Poll  Evil . $2.50 

SPAVIN  AND  RINGBONE  PASTE— Bone 

Spavin,  Ringbone,  Sldebone . $2.00 

SPAVIN  LIQUID — Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splints  82.00 

LINIMENT — Sprains,  Strains,  Soreness . $1.00 

TONIC  HEAVE  POWDERS— Heaves,  Blood 

Disorders,  etc . ••••••••■  $1.00 

SWEENY  BLISTER — Hip  Sweeny,  Shoulder 

Sweeny  . * . $1,00 

COLIC  MIXTURE— Spasmodic  and  Flatu- 

lent  Colic.  . . $1.00 

WART  REMOVER — Flat,  Blood  &  Seed  Warts  $1.00 

EYE  LOTION — All  Eye  Inflammations . 50 

HORNSTOP — Stops  Horn  Growth  In  Calves 

and  Kids . §0 

GALLOFORM— Galls,  Ulcers,  Sores.  ........  .50 

HEALING  OIL— Abrasions, Wire  Cuts, Wounds  .50 
HOG  WORM  CAPSULES— Sure,  Safe— per  100  $4.00 

CHICKEN  LICE  POWDER— 2H  Lbs .  .85 

*•  “  5  Lbs . $1.40 

ASK  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  OR  YOUR  BANKER 
aboutU9.  Men  in  your  neighborhood  knowFLEMING  S 
— and  can  tell  you  how  good  Fleming  preparations  are 

Free  Book  &  Veterinary  Advice 

198  pages  on  livestock  disease  treatments.  Easy  to 
understand.  Nearly  million  mailed.  Save  money,  get 
one — mailed  FREE  on  request.  Fleming’s  veterinarians 
are  at  your  service.  Write  us  details.  Full  treatment 
outlined  on  any  case.  We  ship  promptly  and  prepay  post¬ 
age.  Order  NOW,  or  write  for  advice  and  FREE  book. 

ri  riiiyA  DDAC  100  Union  stock 

rLtlYImb  BlfUo.  Yards,  CHICAGO 


Begin 
Raising 
Two-Ton  Litters 


Read  this  statement  as  received  from  A.  T.  Sanders,  Lancaster,  Ky. 

“You  have  read  in  leading  papers  of  our  World’s  Record 
two-ton  litter  of  12  pigs  weighing  4323  pounds  in  180  days, 
produced  on  our  farms  and  fed  on  Letz-Dixie  mixed  feed. 
We  now  have  300  Big  Type  Poland  Chinas  being  fed 
according  to  the  “Letz  System  of  Home-Crop  Feeding.” 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  “The  Feeder’s  Own  Book 
of  Facts,”  and  read  how  40,000  Letz-Dixie  users  have 
proved  this  simple  feeding  method  yields  two  to  four 
times  the  average  pork,  dairy  or  beef  profit. 

Letz  Mfg.  Company,  1233  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

•MIXED  FEED 

_  MAKER 

What  Thousands  of  Farmers 
Say  the  Letz-Dixie  Will  Do  For  You 

•  Will  increase  animal  Will  require  only  60%  to  *»  Will 

*  production  15  %  to  30  %  .  •  75  %  as  much  feed  crops,  presi 


4  Will  release  25%  to 
60%  more  acreage 
for  cash  crops. 


5  Will  improve  pork  quality,  increase 
the  quantity,  and  Bhorten  the 
period  of  pork  production. 


_ 1  save  25%  of  your 

•  present  labor  cost. 


_  -rrr  -  - 

Wfm*  tMf  pv  ff  y  FT* 
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ARCADYl 

and 


Buckwheat  for  Cows 

Is  buckwheat  a  good  feed  for  cows? 
Would  you  give  me  a  cheap  26  per  cent 
ration?  We  can  get  all  feeds.  This  is 
the  price  per  100  lbs.:  Bran,  $1.70;  oil- 
meal,  $2.80 ;  cornmeal.  $2.15 ;  gluten, 
$2.10.  We  can  buy  buckwheat  for  $1.35 
a  bushel.  H* 

Tully,  N.  Y. 

Buckwheat  is  somewhat  inferior  to  the 
other  grains  ordinarily  fed  cows  and  is 
not  much  used  for  that  purpose.  The  mid¬ 
dlings,  however,  when  reasonably  free 
from  whole  or  reground  hulls,  is  one  of 
the  very  best  feeds  available  to  the  farm¬ 
er  in  buckwheat  raising  regions.  They 
should  contain  from  23  to  26  per  cent 
protein,  the  exact  amount  depending  large¬ 
ly  upon  how  much  of  the  hull  the  miller 
leaves  in  his  product.  The  fine  flour  from 
buckwheat  is  too  valuable  as  human  food 
and  of  too  little  value  for  cattle  to  make 
it  economical  to  feed  ground  buckwheat, 
though  this  may  be  done  when  mixed  with 
other  and  less  sticky  feeds.  The  protein 
content  of  buckwheat  as  a  whole  is  about 
that  of  corn  but  when  the  middlings  are 
separated  from  the  flour  and  hull  the 
greater  part  of  the  protein  is  obtained 
in  these  and  it  is  more  economical  to  ex¬ 
change  the  whole  grain,  with  its  valuable 
flour,  for  the  middlings  alone,  with  their 
high  protein  content.  In  other  words,  the 
value  of  the  flour  when  exchanged  for 
middlings  is  greater  than  when  fed  to 
the  cows.  M.  B.  I). 


Ifyourdealer 
can  't  supply  you 
write 

Arcady  Farms  Milling  C®. 

1212-B  Brooks  Building 
Chicago  -  -  Illinois 

Send  for  free  dairy  and 
poultry  books  today 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


which  make  a  horse  wheeze, 
roar,  have  thick  wind  or 
choke-down  can  be  reduced 
with  Absorbine.  Also  other 
bunches  or  swellings.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse 
I  kept  at  work.  It  is  economical. 
At  druggists,  or$2.60  postpaid. 
Horse  book  3-S  free. 

A  thankful  user  says:  "Completely  removed 
flesh  growth  on  gland  about  7  inches  diameter. 
Sincerely  thank  you  for  good  advice  and 
Absorbine.” 


absorbine 

#  »  ^TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


PWA^OUNgI  Inc-  2P8  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  | 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Saddle  Horses  in  a  Forest 
Reserve 

Below  is  a  picture  of  an  odd  horse 
barn'  in  Cook  County,  Ill.,  that  now 
shleters  10  horses  that  earn  from  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  half  hour  to  ten  dollars  a  day.  They 
are  rented  out  for  saddle  horses  to  men, 
women  and  children  of  Chicago  and 
suburbs,  who  in  recent  months  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  sort  of  craze  for  horseback  rid¬ 
ing.  The  riding  in  most  part  is  done 
over  historic  fords,  within  the  30,000- 
acre  forest  preserve  of  the  world’s  richest 
county. 

Some  of  the  equine  stock  fed  in  this 
queer-looking  stable  formerly  were  con- 


Rack  for  Horse  Feeding  in  the  Open 

sidered  high-priced  city  stock.  They  were 
turned  over  to  the  owners,  J.  O.  Brown 
&  Son,  on  the  condition  that  they  would 
take  good  care  of  what  formerly  were 
family  pets,  but  were  sent  from  the  city 
homes  because  of  the  increased  use  of 
automobiles.  The  horses  are  all  light¬ 
weight,  suitable  for  saddle  horses,  of 
which  nowadays  there  seems  to  be  a 
scarcity.  All  of  them  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  are  well  gaited,  and  are  ridden  with¬ 
out  the  presence  of  an  instructor. 

The  barn  in  which  they  are  sheltered  at 


Mr.  Brown  says  by  this  economical 
way  of  keeping  the  horses  in  the  open, 
he  can  afford  to  rent  out  the  animals  at 
prices  within  the  means  of  people  who 
must  find  great  experiences  in  riding 
them.  A  rider  is  furnished  with  a  horse, 
saddle,  and  bridle,  and  told  to  ride  as  he 
pleases.  No  instructor  is  sent  along 
save  in  isolated  cases.  The  women  all 
ride  astride  in  everyday  dress.  The  busi¬ 
ness  seems  to  be  growing.  Within  a  mile 
or  more  of  Ehrhardt’s  Grove,  where  this 
herd  is  quartered,  another  similar  con¬ 
cern  is  well  started.  It  has  built  a 
modern  stable,  within  the  city  of  Park 
Ridge,  and  here  14  horses  are  kept  for 
the  same  saddle  use.  Some  of  them  are 
the  sleekest  animals  one  would  want  to 
bestride.  j.  L.  graff. 


Feeding  Calves  and  Hogs 

How  can  I  fatten  a  bull  calf  nine 
months  old  that  has  been  in  pasture? 
What  is  a  good  ration  to  fatten  pigs? 

Massachusetts.  o.  I. 

Veal  of  the  primest  quality  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  permitting  the  calves  to  suckle 
their  dams,  in  which  event  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  them  to  have  all  of  the  new 
milk  they  will  consume,  and  often  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  an  additional  nurse 
cow  or  else  permit  the  calf  to  nurse  his 
dam  and  partake  in  addition  all  the 
whole  milk  supply  from  other  sources. 

The  addition  of  grain  to  the  ration 
would  really  convert  the  product  into 
beef  rather  than  veal,  for  generally  veal 
is  the  outcome  of  feeding  calves  exclu¬ 
sively  on  new  milk.  Much  of  the  meat 
that  is  sold  for  veal  is  obtained  from  ani¬ 
mals  that  have  been  fed  some  grain,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  distinction 
if  you  have  opportunity  to  compare  the 
two  products.  Hence,  your  calf  that  is 
nine  months  old  must  be  fed  for  beef 
rather  than  veal,  for  the  prime  veal  calves 
run  around  175  to  200  lbs. 

A  desirable  ration  for  a  calf  nine 
months  old  that  it  is  proposed  to  develop 
into  an  animal  suitable  for  home  butcher¬ 
ing  would  result  from  using  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats, 
to  which  has  been  added  10  per  cent  of 
linseed  meal.  The  animal  can  gradually 
be  started  on  this  combination,  using  2 
or  3  lbs.  per  day,  and  increasing  the 
amount  gradually  for  20  or  30  days  until 
by  the  end  of  this  period  the  youngster 
would  be  allowed  to  have  all  that  he 


Cheap  Barn  for  Saddle  Horses 


least  a  part  of  the  time  is  of  odd  con¬ 
struction.  It  stands  in  a  20-acre  oak 
grove  of  large  sheltering  trees.  It  is  100 
ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  high. 
Three  closed  ends  and  side  are  of  wood 
construction,  and  overhead,  on  loose 
boards  with  open  spaces,  is  kept  from  50 
to  60  tons  of  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  clover 
and  grass,  with  a  distribution  of  salt 
between  the  layers.  The  horses,  during 
inclement  weather,  shelter  themselves  in 
the  open  space,  reaching  overhead  for 
mouthfuls  of  hay.  They  have  the  run 
of  the  entire  grove ;  they  are  kept  here 
Winter  and  Summer  in  the  open  when 
not  in  use.  The  proprietor  says  that 
they  are  ridden  the  year  around,  some 
riders  taking  them  out  when  it  is  cold 
enough  to  snow.  In  fine  weather  they 
feed  from  wheeled  hay-racks  like  that 
shown  in  the  picture. 


would  consume  with  relish.  This  amount 
would  vary  according  to  his  breeding  and 
feeding  qualities,  but  it  is  a  safe  enough 
policy  to  let  him  be  the  judge  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  satisfy  his  craving 
for  food.  In  addition,  allow  him  some 
roughage,  mixed  hay  or  clover  or  Alfalfa 
hay,  yet  when  he  is  on  a  full  ration  of 
basic  grain  products  you  will  find  him 
devouring  comparatively  small  amounts 
of  hay. 

As  for  suitable  ration  for  fattening 
hogs  you  can  use  successfully  cornmeal 
and  digester  tankage,  using  90  lbs.  of 
cornmeal  to  10  lbs.  of  tankage.  Skim- 
milk  and  barley  or  oats  may  be  added  in 
small  quantities,  for  varieties  tracing  to 
corn  and  tankage  alone  carry  all  the  con¬ 
stituents  necessary  for  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  of  grown  pigs  that  it  is  desired  to 
fatten  for  butchering  purposes  F.  c.  m. 


Run  your 
skimmilk 
through 
anew0 
De  Laval 


Guaranteed  to 
skim  cleaner 

The  new  De  Laval  has 
the  wonderful  “float¬ 
ing  bowl” — the  great¬ 
est  separator  improve¬ 
ment  in  25  years.  It 
is  guaranteed  to  skim 
cleaner.  It  also  runs 
easier  with  milk  going 
through  the  bowl,  and 
lasts  longer. 


VOUR  old  separator  may  be  running 
*  all  right  and  you  may  think  it  is 
doing  good  work,  but  is  it  ?  Here  is 
an  easy  way  to  satisfy  yourself.  Ask 
your  De  Laval  Agent  to  bring  out  a  new 
De  Laval  and  try  this  simple  test : 
Alter  separating  with  your  old 
separator,  wash  its  bowl  and  tin¬ 
ware  in  the  skim-milk.  Hold  the 
skim-milk  at  normal  room  tem¬ 
perature  and  run  it  through  a  new 
De  Laval.  Have  the  cream  thus 
recovered  weighed  and  tested. 
Then  you  can  tell  exactly  if  your 
old  machine  is  wasting  cream,  and 
what  a  new  De  Laval  will  save. 

Thousands  have  tried  this  plan  and 
many  have  found  a  new  De  Laval  would 
increase  their  cream  money  from  $25  to 
$200  a  year. 


SIZES 

Hand -Electric-Belt 

to*  1429  down 
Balance  in  15 
EaSy  Monthly 
Payments 


Send  coupon  be¬ 
low  Cor  name  oC 
your  De  Laval 
Agent  and 
free  catalog. 


S£E  and  TRY  the  New 

De  Laval 

TRADE  in  your  old  Separator 


The  De  Laval  Milker 

If  you  milk  five  or  more  cows,  a  De 
'  Laval  Milker_will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

h  More  than  35,000  in 
I  use  giving  wonderful 
’  satisfaction.  Send  for 
,  „  complete  information. 


WITTE  Log  Saw 


COMPLETE  outfits,  everythingyou  need  when 
you  go  into  timber.  No  extras  to  buy.  Saws 
16  to  26  cords  a  day.  Cheapest  to  operate— 
runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an  hour  per  H-P. 
Burns  any  fuel  with  big  surplus  of  power  for 
any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK. 
Completely  equipped  with  WICO  magneto, 
speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling  gov¬ 
ernor  and  2  fly-wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any 
other  jobs — pumping  water,  grinding  grain, 
etc. — an  all-purpose  outfit  that  will  work  every 
day  in  the  year.  Only  3  minutes  to  change 
from  log  saw  to  tree  saw — 10  seconds  to  clamp 
to  tree.  Fastest  felling  ever  known.  Fells  trees 
from  any  position. 

Lifetime  Guarantee 


CDCC  DAAK  Simply  send  name  today  for 
*  Dvvl*  NEW  catalog,  lower  prices 

special  offers,  and  how  to  make  money  with  these  rigs. 
Tolls  all  about  engines,  sawing  outfits  and  pumpers. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6*94  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
6*94  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

6«»4  Witte  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

“3  HOURS  SHIPPING  SERVICE” 


You  know  this  famous 
bottle -Keep  ithandy- 
Good  for  humans,  too 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  R  ES  W  !  E 1 »  Ell 1 M 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  S2.95.  Over  half  profit  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child’s  Garden  of  Verses, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  Swift 
Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 


Stevenson  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Y orker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  Y ork  City 
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The  Ideal  Way  to  Feed 

is  to  mix  homegrown  grains  with  a  good  protein  concentrate. 
Your  corn  and  oats,  etc.,  haven’t  the  protein  necessary  for 
maximum  milk  production.  Too  many  dairymen,  trying  to 
effect  economy  in  their  feeding,  rely  too  much  on  homegrown 
stuff  and  thereby  sacrifice  milk  production.  That  is  why 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

fits  so  well  into  the  feeding  program  of  hundreds  of  good 
dairy  farmers.  Diamond  is  a  corn  feed  containing  40  %  protein 
and  84%  total  digestible  nutrients.  A  little  Diamond  mixed 
with  your  homegrown  grains — like  this,  for  instance :  1 0  parts 
homegrown  grains,  5  parts  Diamond,  3  parts  Bran,  2  parts 
Oilmeal — gives  you  a  ration  analysing  21%  protein,  4%  fat. 
It  can  be  made  up  easily  and  cheaply  and  will  carry  your 
cows  through  the  winter  in  good  production  and  good 
health  ....  Can  you  think  of  a  more  sensible  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  to  follow  until  next  pasture 
time? 


com 

i 

«*  nm  us. 

*u.w«T«a>  ?;>' 

Hi*  -MUSS  >1 
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40%  Protein 
Guaranteed 


If  you  want  to  know  more  about 
Diamond  or  about  how  to  feed  it, 
we’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you.  Write: 

Ration  Service  Department 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 

Makers  of  the  feeds  that  are 
IN  EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND  EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


Edmond's  Poultry  Account  Book 

Beginning  January  1,  1927,  the  price 
will  be  $2,  postpaid ;  to  Canada,  $2.25. 
Orders  for  the  remainder  of  1926  will  be 
filled  at  the  old  price,  $1  and  $1.25  to 
Canada.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


CLEAN  MILK 

ABSORBENT  STERILIZED  : 

COTTON  DISCS 

For  filtering  and  straining  milk. 

Fits  all  standard  strainers  5!4  in.  and  6  in. 

^  •j £  for  carton  of  300  discs,  postpaid 
«p  1 .  /  O  Guaranteed  satisfactory  or  cost  refunded 
Write  for  catalog,  “Dairy  Specialties.”  i 
MOORE  BROS.  Dept.  R  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Better  Than  Any  Single  Farm  Mortgage 

BECAUSE  back  of  these  Bonds  are  the  massed 


Federal  Land  Banks 
are  located  at: 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


_ 1  first  farm  mortgages  on  more  than  400,000  farms, 

worth  double  the  amount  of  the  loans.  Because 

the  prompt  payment  of  principal  and  interest  is  guaranteed 
by  all  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  with  combined  capital 
and  reserves  of  more  than  $65,000,000. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds 

Interest  4 Va% — Completely  Tax-Exempt 
Denominations:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000 
These  Bonds  are  always  available  at  any  Federal  Land  Bank 
When  you  need  a  loan,  see  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  or  write  the  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank.  m 

Send  for  FREE  copy  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Cir.  No.  1 6,  “ Financing  the  Farmer 
to  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or  to 
Charles  E.  Lobdell,  Fiscal  Agent 


Federal  Land  Banks,  Washington,  D.C. 


Cattle  and  Silos 

A.  L.  Haecker  figures  what  he  calls  the 
12  leading  silo  States  as  follows.  He 
gives  the  number  of  silos  without  con¬ 
sidering  their  size  or  whether  they  are  all 
filled : 

Wisconsin,  108,000 ;  New  York,  55,- 
840;  Michigan,  50,220;  Ohio,  37,640; 
Illinois,  32,300 ;  Indiana,  31,800 ;  Min¬ 
nesota,  31,100 ;  Pennsylvania,  31,080 ; 
Iowa,  28,650 ;  Kansas,  15,960 ;  Missouri, 
11,420 ;  Vermont,  9,420. 

In  much  the  same  way  he  figures  the 
12  leading  cattle  States.  Of  course  this 
includes  the  beef  cattle  as  well  as  the 
dairy  stock  : 

Texas,  6,249,443  ;  Iowa,  4, 567, 70S  ; 
Nebraska,  3,167,279;  Wisconsin,  3,050,- 
829;  Minnesota,  3,021,469;  Kansas,  2,- 
975.390;  Illinois,  2,803,389:  Missouri,  2,- 
781.644;  South  Dakota,  2,374,763;  New 
York,  2.144,244;  California,  2,008,037; 
Ohio,  1,926,823. 


HARDER 
SILOS  " 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 

own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 

The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
unportant  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 

ofou£,f!!i,y.pa3;rnerit  Plan  and 
our  i*  REE  book,  “Saving  with 
Silos.”  Investigate  tile  time 
and  labor-saving  featurts  of  the 
new  Harder-Victor  Front.  Learn 
how  others  are  making  extra 
profits.  Local  agents  wanted. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Silo  Capacity 

I  have  a  silo  10  ft.  in  diameter  that 
has  13  ft.  of  silage  in  it  after  it  settled. 
About  2%  ft.  of  it  was  last  year’s  silage. 
Can  you  calculate  how  many  tons  there 
are  in  the  silo?  What  would  be  your 
estimate?  r.  A.  w. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from 
“Feeds  and  Feeding,”  the  standard  book 
on  the  subject.  This  is  figured  out  as 
accurately  as  possible,  and  while  these 
figures  may  not  be  exact  they  make  a 
good  basis  for  estimating : 


Depth 

of 

Tons  of  Silage 

in  Silo 

Silage 

Inside 

Diameter  in  ’ 

Feet 

in  ft. 

10 

12 

14 

15 

16 

IS 

20 

22 

20.... 

26 

38 

51 

59 

67 

85 

105 

127 

21. . .. 

28 

40 

55 

63 

72 

91 

112 

135 

22.... 

30 

43 

59 

67 

77 

97 

120 

145 

23.... 

32 

46 

62 

72 

82 

103 

128 

154 

24 ... . 

34 

49 

67 

76 

86 

110 

135 

164 

25.  . .. 

36 

52 

71 

81 

91 

116 

143 

173 

26. . .. 

38 

55 

75 

85 

97 

123 

152 

184 

27. . .. 

40 

58 

79 

90 

102 

130 

160 

194 

28.... 

42 

61 

83 

95 

109 

137 

169 

205 

29. . .. 

44 

64 

87 

100 

114 

144 

178 

216 

30.  . .. 

47 

87 

91 

105 

119 

151 

187 

226 

31.... 

49 

70 

96 

110 

125 

158 

196 

237 

32. . .. 

51 

74 

100 

115 

131 

166 

205 

248 

34.... 

56 

80 

109 

126 

143 

181 

224 

271 

36.  . .. 

61 

87 

118 

136 

155 

196 

243 

293 

40.  . .. 

70 

101 

138 

160 

180 

228 

282 

340 

Feeding  Cows  Previous  to 
Calving 

When  should  I  stop  feeding  a  cow  grain 
before  calving  time?  I  am  using  bran, 
ground  oats,  gluten,  cornmeal  and  oil- 
meal.  G.  S. 

Connecticut. 

It  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  made  available  to  heifers  or  dairy 
cows  at  least  10  days  previous  to  parturi¬ 
tion  or  calving  time.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  of  the  corn  should  be  denied  the 
animals  as  the  important  event  ap¬ 
proaches,  but  to  continue  heavy  feeding 
of  even  a  low  protein  ration  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  development  of  congestion  in 
the  udder,  unnecessary  inflammation,  and 
with  heavy  milking  cows  approaching 
their  third  or  fourth  lactation  period, 
might  contribute  to  the  appearance  of 
milk  fever.  As  calving  time  approaches, 
reduce  the  concentrate  feeds  and  increase 
the  bulk  providing  ingredients,  such  as 
beet  pulp,  oats  or  bran,  releasing  such 
concentrates  as  gluten  feed,  cottonseed 
meal,  linseed  meal  or  cornmeal  from  the 
mixture. 

A  young  stock  or  dry  cow  feed  that  we 
have  repeatedly  employed  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  ground  oats  and  bran,  to 
which  has  been  added  10  per  cent  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  This  ration  can  be  safely  fed 
up  to  and  through  the  calving  period,  but 
always  in  reduced  amounts  and  always 
accompanied  by  a  roughage  that  is  laxa¬ 
tive,  like  Alfalfa  or  clover  rather  than 
one  that  is  constipating,  such  as  would 
result  from  the  exclusive  use  of  Timothy 
hay,  coarse  straw  or  coarse  grasses  of 
mixed  varieties. 

A  ration  carrying  20  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  is  conservative  and  a  ration  carrying 
this  quantity  might  be  safely  fed  10  days 
or  two  weeks  after  calving,  provided 
there  were  no  complications,  and  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  inflammation  of  the  udder 
disappear  naturally  a  few  days  after  the 
calf  was  born.  Do  not  become  restless 
and  disappointed  if  the  heifer  does  not 
come  to  her  full  flow  of  milk  immediately 
after  calving,  for  it  is  better  management 
to  bring  her  up  gradually  than  to  over¬ 
feed  her,  with  the  anxiety  that  unless  this 
step  is  taken  she  might  drop  down  in  her 
milk,  which  event  might  make  it  harder 
to  bring  her  up  to  her  maximum  flow. 

F.  C.  M. 


CRAINEL0X  COVER^ 

3  WALLS 

Better  Silage ! 

The  Craine  Triple  Wall  Silo  makes 
good,  succulent  silage  and  keeps 
it  better  because  of  its  exclusive, 
three  wall  construction  with  frost 
resisting,  water  proof,  “Silafelt” 
K  between  outer  and  inner 
walls. 

When  you  buy  a  Craine  you 
get  greater  strength,  dur¬ 
ability  and  better-kept  silage. 

Complete  roof  given  with  silos 
delivered  before  January  1. 
Send  for  our  catalog  nowl 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  HOC  Norwich,  N*  Y« 


CRAINE  tXlle  SILOS 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


m to 


Don’t  Pay  For 
4  Months 

We  will  send  you  an  Olde  Tan  Metal-to-Metal 
Harness  and  you  don’t  pay  us  a  cent  for  4 
months.  30  days’  Free  Trial.  Returnable 
at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  You 
should  know  about  this  improved  metal-to- 
metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain. 

Write  lor 

an  FREE  Book 


Ask  for  free  har¬ 
ness  book  show¬ 
ing  pictures  of 
latest  harness  models  and  telling  all  about 
the  real  old  fashioned  Olde  Tan  leather. 

BABSON  BROS. 

2843  W.  19th  St. 


Dept.  30-79 

Chicago,  PI. 


Best  Feed  Grinder 

SL  d.  e  ma  Duplex  Mills  are  made  with  a 

wa  double  set  of  burrs.  Do  more  work 
than  any  other  mill  of  equal  size. 
Require  25  per  cent  less  power. 
Grinds  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  Kaffir  corn,  cotton  seed,  com 
in  shucks,  sheaf  oats.  Soy  Bean 
hay,  or  any  kind  of  grain. 

KELLY  DUPLEX 

Big  Money  Maker 

Save  one-half  your  feed.  Easily 
operated.  All  sizes.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Any  power.  Especially 
adapted  for  farm  engines  and 
tractors.  Catalog  free. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.Co.,  Dept.  20,  Springfield,  Ohio 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  farming  is  now  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs, 
poultry  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  in¬ 
sures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year. 
Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Selling  is  done 
co-operatively  in  established  markets.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell, 
but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  folder 
and  get  The  Earth  free  for  six  months.  C.  L. 
Seagraves.  General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange  Chicago. 
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Compulsory  Tuberculin 
Testing 

There  are  incidents  brought  to  my 
mind  every  day  relative  to  the  compulsory 
testing  of  dairy  cattle  for  tuberculosis 
that  make  me  feel  like  talking  and  work¬ 
ing  against  it.  I  live  in  a  county  that 
is  now  under  State  supervision,  nearly 
all  of  the  townships  having  had  their 
tirst  official  tests,  and  some  their  retest. 
Not  far  from  my  home  there  is  a  case 
that  appeals  to  me  as  showing  the  ad¬ 
verse  results  of  compulsory  testing  in  a 
very  striking  manner.  A  young  lad 
(whose  mother  died  when  he  was  a  little 
fellow),  and  his  father  became  close  pals 
both  in  work  and  play,  and  they  live  on 
a  hundred-acre  farm  about  three  miles 
from  the  village.  The  lad  attended  coun¬ 
try  school,  later  junior  high  and  high 
school  in  the  village.  When  he  enrolled 
in  the  village  school  there  had  just  been 
added  the  agricultural  course  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  high  school  curriculum,  and  this  lad, 
interested  in  farming,  promptly  enrolled 
in  the  course.  The  instructor  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good,  and  took  individual  in¬ 
terest  in  every  one  of  his  scholars,  and 
endeavored  to  find  out  just  what  line  of 
farming  they  are  particularly  interested 
in.  The  lad  of  my  story  was  interested 
in  dairy  cows,  Guernseys.  As  a  result 
the  boy  saved  his  money  and  invested  in 
a  purebred  Guernsey  heifer  calf,  and 
raised  that  calf  according  to  instructions 
he  received  at  school.  The  next  Summer 
he  had  a  little  more  money  saved,  and  he 
bought  two  more  calves  and  raised  them 
the  same  way.  Later  he  went  several 
miles  from  home  and  bought  one  of  the 
best-bred  male  calves  that  he  could  find 
or  rather  could  afford.  His  first  calves 
grew  into  cows  and  were  bred  to.  his 
herd  sire,  and  their  heifer  calves  raised. 
The  milk  from  each  cow  was  weighed  and 
tested  for  butterfat,  and  the  poor  pro¬ 
ducers  eliminated,  until  this  past  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  official  testing  in  his  town¬ 
ship  began,  he  had  a  herd  of  four  mature 
cows,  three  heifers  and  the  herd  sire,  all 
purebred  Guernseys,  and  selected  for 
their  high  butterfat  tests  and  mills  pro¬ 
ducing  records.  He  was  through  with 
high  school  and  ready  to  start  in  on  the 
farm  with  his  father  as  equal  partners 
in  their  business. 

That  boy  was  mighty  proud  of  that 
herd  of  Guernseys  and  well  he  might  be. 
Along  came  the  county  veterinarian,  and 
this  herd  was  subjected  to  the  test.  The 
result,  every  cow  and  heifer  was  a  re¬ 
actor,  with  just  the  herd  sire  left.  Then 
along  came  the  appraiser,  and  these  cows 
were  appraised  and  later  led  to  the  load¬ 
ing  station  and  shipped  as  reactors,  their 
milk  not  fit  for  human  consumption  (?) . 
And  now  what  do  you  think  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  that  boy?  He  has  lost  heart 
and  interest  in  the  farm,  the  cows,  and 
seems  indifferent  and  restless,  even  wants 
to  quit  the  farm  and  go  to  the  village  to 
work.  And  sometimes  I  wonder,  can  you 
blame  him?  In  other  words,  the  State, 
through  their  support  of  the  agricultural 
course  offered  in  the  school,  got  that  boy 
interested  and  enthused  over  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  dairying  and  farming,  and  then 
turned  right  around  and  through  their 
compulsory  tuberculin  testing  took  away 
that  boy’s  interest  when  they  branded 
his  cows.  I  say  this  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul  method  will  never  get  any¬ 
where  as  far  as  keeping  the  boys,  yes, 
and  men,  too,  on  the  farms. 

A  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC. — The  tug  Bahida,  which 
carried  a  crew  of  nine,  sank  near  Jack 
Island  in  Puget  Sound,  Nov.  21.  Wreck¬ 
age  of  the  vessel  was  found  on  the  shore 
of  the  island,  between  Anacortes  and 
Bellingham,  Wash.  Examination  of  the 
wreckage  led  to  the  belief  that  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  ship’s  boilers  preceded 
r lie  sinking.  The  tug  was  enroute  from 
Anacortes  to  Bellingham. 

Fire  Nov.  21  destroyed  the  Sharon 
House,  the  Grossman  Theater  and  seven 
other  buildings  in  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  21,  with  a  loss  estimated  at  $165,- 
000. 

Three  persons  perished,  several  were 
injured  and  eight  women  were  saved 
from  death  by  firemen  when  a  blaze  of 
undetermined  origin  swept  a  four-story 
apartment  house  in  the  downtown  district 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Nov.  22. 

Prosperity  and  national  thrift  forecast 
the  busiest  Christmas  Santa  Claus  ever 
had.  The  Christmas  Club  savings  alone 
amount  to  $398,268,000  this  year,  it  was 
announced  Nov.  21  by  II.  F.  Rawll  of 
New  York,  who  originated  this  plan  of 
savings  16  years  ago.  This  sum  will  be 
paid  during  the  next  few  weeks  by  7,600 
banks  to  7,800,000  Christmas  club  de¬ 
positors  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
an  increase  of  about  $85,000,000  or  27 
per  cent  over  last  j'ear’s  total.  The  aver¬ 
age  distribution  to  each  depositor  will  be 
$51.32.  Last  year  it  was  $44.88.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  leads  the  country  in  Christ¬ 
mas  club  savings,  with  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  not  far  behind. 

The  Philadelphia  city  administration 
plan  to  finance  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Ex¬ 
position  deficit  out  of  loan  funds  was  ad¬ 
vanced  Nov.  22  when  the  council  passed 
an  ordinance  appropriating  $5,000,000 
to  the  mayor,  which  will  be  used  to  pay 
contractors,  some  of  them  unpaid  since 
early  Summer.  All  of  the  $5,000,000 


will  not  be  available  for  paying  debts, 
however,  as  council  passed  an  ordinance 
levying  25.4  per  cent  of  the  amount  to 
pay  the  interest,  sinking  fund  and  State 
tax  on  the  proposed  loan.  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  E.  L.  Austin,  of  the  exposition,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  entrance  fee  to  the 
grounds  be  reduced  from  50c  to  25c 
after  Nov.  30,  the  original  closing  date. 
The  exposition,  in  various  stages  of  be¬ 
ing  dismantled,  will  continue  until  Jan.  1. 

Federal  officials  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  stated 
Nov.  23  that  Supreme  Court  decision  up¬ 
holding  seizure  and  sale  of  unpaid-for 
autos  used  in  transporting  liquor  re¬ 
moves  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  prohibition  enforcement. 

Rescue  workers  were  toiling  Nov.  23 
at  Coleman,  Alberta,  to  determine  the 
fate  of  15  men  believed  to  have  been 
trapped  in  an  explosion  of  gas  and  dust 
in  the  mine  of  the  Me  "ilUvray  Coal  and 
Coke  Company.  Of  the  30  men  who  were 
known  to  have  been  in  the  mine  at  the 
time,  15  made  their  way  to  the  surface, 
but  the  fate  of  the  other  15  was  in  doubt. 

WAS  IINGTON,  Nov.  24.  —  Deaths 
due  to  automobile  operations  in  the  78 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States  during 
the  four  weeks  period  ended  Nov  6  were 
676,  a  total  greater  than  those  for  any 
like  period  since  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  began  compiling  automobile  fatali¬ 
ties  early  in  1925.  During  the  same 
period  a  year  ago,  the  deaths  were  612, 
and  in  four  weeks  ended  Oct.  9,  1926, 
they  were  656. 

Whether  the  Treasury  Department  ex¬ 
pects  Congress  at  the  short  session  to 
pass  the  bill  to  create  a  private  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  a  “beneficent  monop¬ 
oly”  to  buy,  hold,  control  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribute  to  retail  druggists 
all  medicinal  whisky  in  the  United 


States,  may  be  uncertain,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  recommendation  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Mellon  to  that  effect  will  stir  up  a 
fight  in  Congress  and  great  hope  for  the 
enactment  of  the  law  is  not  held  out. 

Asserting  that  “fearful  consequences” 
which  might  arise  from  ratification  of  the 
Geneva  protocol  prohibiting  use  of  poison 
gas  in  warfare  are  apparent  to  all  the 
World  War  soldiers,  the  American 
Legion,  through  National  Commander 
Howard  P.  Savage,  filed  its  opposition  to 
the  pact  with  President  Coolidge  Nov.  22. 
Mr.  Coolidge  made  no  comment  on  the 
Legion’s  legislative  program,  in  which  op¬ 
position  to  the  protocol  was  included, 
but  read  it  over  with  interest  while  the 
delegation,  headed  by  Commander  Savage, 
waited.  “All  the  great  nations  have  not 
signed  this  protocol,”  said  the  Legion  in 
the  document. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  The  cor¬ 
rected  and  official  dates  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  are  Jan.  4,  5,  6, 
1927,  to  be  held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in 
co-operation  with  the  annual  union  agri¬ 
cultural  meetings.  The  secretary  is  W. 
R.  Coles,  Amherst,  Mass. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
Middle  West  in  regard  to  the  effect  the 
low  price  of  cotton  will  have  on  the 
South,  according  to  Senator  Arthur  Cap¬ 
per,  of  Kansas,  leader  of  the  Senate 
farm  bloc.  Conferences,  he  stated,  are 
being  arranged  between  the  farm  leaders 
of  the  two  sections  with  the  belief  that 
the  West  will  receive  more  support  from 
the  South  in  its  campaign  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  crop  surplus. 

A  simplified  McNary-Haugen  farm  re¬ 
lief  bill  will  be  introduced  on  the  opening 
day  of  Congress  by  Senator  McNary,  Re¬ 
publican,  Oregon,  and  pressed  for  a  final 
vote.  In  making  this  announcement  the 


Oregon  Senator,  who  will  be  confirmed  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  when  Congress  meets,  declared  the 
same  principle  of  the  old  bill  would  be 
retained,  but  the  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  would  be  simplified.  The  crops 
to  be  included  in  the  bill  are  wheat,  corn, 
cotton,  swine  and  rice,  the  last  named 
appearing  for  the  first  time  in  connection 
with  such  legislation.  The  President 
would  have  a  free  hand  in  naming  the 
board,  the  members  of  which  would  de¬ 
vote  their  entire  time  to  the  business  at 
a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year. 

Runaway  Pigeons 

I  have  trouble  in  keeping  my  pigeons. 
I  have  purchased  young  squabs,  and  kept 
them  in  for  about  two  weeks,  and  when 
I  let  them  out  they  would  stay  around 
the  barn  for  a  day  or  two  and  then 
would  leave.  I  feed  them  different  kind 
of  grain  but  still  I  am  not  able  to  keep 
them.  Would  you  suggest  a  way  in 
which  I  may  keep  them?  I  do  not  care 
to  keep  them  in  a  yard.  c.  M. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  sure  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  pigeons  at  home  without  a  covered 
fly  pen.  Of  course  the  longer  you  keep 
them  confined  before  letting  them  out  the 
less  danger  there  would  be  of  them  going 
away  when  given  their  freedom.  Pigeons 
hatched  and  reared  in  a  certain  place 
are  not  so  liable  to  go  away  as  those 
purchased  and  brought  to  a  new  home.  A 
good  mixed  feed  containing  plenty  of 
palatable  grains  like  peas,  given  regular¬ 
ly  every  day,  should  also  offer  some  in¬ 
ducement  for  the  birds  to  stay  at  home. 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


E.  H.  WITTE 


I  Want  to  Give  You 

This  New 
Engine  Book  FREE 


150,000  WITTE  Engines  in  World-Wide  Use 

I  want  everyone  interested  in  engines,  log  saws  or  pumping  outfits  to  send  for  my  beautiful  new  catalog  today.  I 
want  everyone  interested  in  LOWER  COSTS  FOR  FARMING  to  write  me.  For  I  am  making  a  new  announcement 
covering  ENGINE  refinements  as  well  as  new  low  prices  and  easy  terms. 

150,000  Witte  engines,  l1/^  to  30  horse-power  are  in  daily  use  the  world  over.  57  years  of  honest  service,  first 
hand  knowledge  of  farm  problems,  inventive  skill,  and  scientific  factory  management,  has  increased  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  WITTE  ENGINES  to  the  point  where  I  can  pass  on  great  savings  to  the  engine  user. 

Here  is  the  real  all  purpose  engine  with  a  life-time  guarantee.  The  engine  with  fewer  parts,  so  simple  and  easy 
to  run,  that  it  is  practically  trouble  proof.  The  engine  with  many  exclusive  important  features.  The  engine  that 
makes  ALL  FARM  JOBS  cheap  and  easy.  And  now — 

Now  Anyone  Can 
Afford  a  WITTE 

I  sell  engines  all  over  the  world — Japan — Australia — Europe — America.  But  to 
the  Honest  American  farmer  I  give  preferential  treatment.  I  not  only  give 

him  LOW  W  HOLE  SALE  PRICES  —  DIRECT  FROM  FAC- _ 

TORY  on  this  ONE  PROFIT  engine— but  I  will  send  this  en¬ 
gine  for  a  reasonable  payment  down  and  the  balance  in  easy 
monthly  payments — NO  INTEREST.  I  virtually  say:  “Make 
your  own  terms.”  Half  your  farm  work  could  be  eliminated  and 
your  profits  greatly  increased  by  POWER  farming.  I  will  prove 
this  by  putting  a  WITTE  ENGINE  suitable  to  your  particular 
needs  on  your  farm  and  let  it  PAY  FOR  ITSELF.  The  WITTE 
delivers  the  big  surplus  of  power  that  you  need  for  the  larger 
heavier  jobs  but  can  also  be  speeded  down  to  handle  small  jobs 
at  a  minimum  fuel  cost.  Easily  moved  from  place  to  place — the 
WITTE  answers  every  power  need  on  the  place.  Louis  Knoclie 
says:  "I  didn’t  know  a  WITTE  could  show  me  such  a  profit. 

I  do  all  the  chores  easily  and  quickly  and  have  saved  the 
wages  of  several  hands  this  year.  The  engine  works  like  a 
charm  and  I  have  kept  it  going  steadily  ever  since  I  got  it.” 

I  Want  to  Give  You  This 
New  Engine  Book  FREE 


The  Best  All-Purpose 
Engine  Built  Today! 

1 —  Medium  light-weight,  yet  so  durable  that  the 
WITTE  is  sold  on  a  LIFETIME  guarantee. 

2 —  Yalve-in-Head — the  standard  engine  design 
for  economy,  surplus  dependable  power. 

3 —  Throttling  governor— ever  steady  speed  with 
any  fuel. 

4 —  Burns  all  fuels — no  special  attachments  nec¬ 
essary. 

5 —  WICO-MAGNETO — The  perfect  high  tension 
ignition. 

6 —  Self-adjusting  carburetor — no  waste  fuel. 

7 —  Speed  and  Power  Regulator  makes  one  engine 
handle  many  jobs. 

8 —  Semi-steel  construction.  Square  protected  tank, 
removable  die  cast  bearings  and  many  other  re¬ 
finements. 


My  big  free  catalog  in  colors  tells  all  about  the  new  WITTE  im¬ 
provements  and  new  sales  terms.  It  tells  about  the  application  of 
power  to  all  farm  problems.  This  beautiful  book  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  engine  and  power  guide  ever  published.  It  is  really  a  me¬ 
chanical  education  to  read  this  book,  for  I  have  written  it 

after  a  lifetime  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  No  matter  if  you  have  my  old 
catalog — write  today.  Do  not  think 
of  buying  ANY  ENGINE  until  you 
have  got  all  these  facts.  Also  tells 
about  SAWING  OUTFITS  and 
PUMPERS.  Simply  send  name  to¬ 
day — no  cost — no  obligation. 

3  HOURS  SHIPPING  SERVICE 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
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MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 

ED.  H.  WITTE, 

Witte  Engine  Works 

1899  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1899  Witte  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  at 
once  your  new  catalog. 


Name 


Address 


1899  Witte  Building, 
1899  Empire  Building, 
1899  Witte  Building, 


KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


City  . State 

I  am  interested  in 


□  Engines  □  Lo«  Tree  Saw  Q  Pump  Outfits  « 
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certainly 

you  can  get 
MORE  EGGS'V 

BETTEREGGS 

this  winter 


There’s  no  secret  about  getting  more  eggs  through  the  winter 
months.  Simply  take  a  tip  from  the  farmers  and  poultrymen 
who  have  turned  to  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  the  Egg  Mash 
that  contains  Cod  Liver  Meal ! 

For  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash,  used  according  to  directions,  pro¬ 
vides  exactly  the  materials  a  hen  must  have  to  manufacture 
eggs.  And  the  Cod  Liver  Meal  helps  her  to  assimilate  and 
convert  these  materials  quickly,  so  that  she  does  a  full  day  s 
work  despite  the  short  daylight. 

And  the  eggs  are  big,  strong-shelled,  and  fine-flavored,  bring¬ 
ing  the  best  prices.  Give  your  hens  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  can  do  in  December  and  next  year. 

Start  Right  N oiv—to  Make  1927  Your 
Most  Profitable  Year 

If  you  will  start  now  to  use  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  you  will 
get  better  hatching  eggs  next  spring.  For  eggs  produced  with 
Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  — containing  Cod  Liver  Meal— hatch 
into  strong,  husky  chicks  that  can  be  developed  into  the  best 
market  birds  you  have  ever  had.  And  those  you  raise  to  ma¬ 
turity  will  be  remarkably  good  producers.  Thus  the  benefits 
from  using  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  extend  right  through  the 
year  to  increase  your  poultry  profits  and  satisfaction.  Start 
now — make  your  New  Year  resolution  and  get  a  30-day  start 
toward  larger  profits. 

Your  Dealer  Has  This  Fresh,  Clean  Mash 

Near  you  is  a  dealer  who  sells  the  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Feeds. 
He  has  a  new  stock  of  this  fresh,  clean  Egg  Mash  and  also 
Ful-O-Pep  Scratch  Grains,  both  made  from  the  very  best  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  modern  mills  of  The  Quaker  Oats  Company. 

Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Scratch  Grains  with  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash. 


READY  NOW! -FREE! 


The  new  1927  edition 
of  the  Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry  Book  is  just 
off  the  press.  Sent 
free  and  postpaid  if 
yotawill  fill  in  this 
coupon.  Contains 
the  very  latest  infor¬ 
mation  on  practical 
methods  for  poultry 
profit.  Send  thecou- 
pon — right  now. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

1600  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Dept.  129 
Chicago,  111. 

Send  me,  without  charge,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your 
1927  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book. 


Name 


Address 


State 


Town 


just  out 


new 


The  Quaker  Qafs  (pmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1  and  will  end  Oct.  23,  1927. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Nov. 
14,  1926,  with  comment'  of  the  director : 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  seen 
the  rapid  rise  of  strains,  bred  for  high 
egg  production  and  the  ever  increasing 
growth  of  the  great  commercial  poultry 
industry. 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  taken  the  lead  in 
practical  and  scientific  breeding  for  high 
egg  production,  while  progress  in  New 
York  State  as  a  whole  lias  been  slower. 

Here  on  Long  Island  we  have  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  commercial  poultry 
flocks  averaging  about  one  thousand  birds 
each.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  are 
predominant,  though  some  unexcelled 
flocks  of  production  bred  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Plymouth  Rocks  are  also  to  be 
found. 

Many  of  our  breeders  have  been  care¬ 
fully  culling  and  selecting  their  breeders 
for  years,  quite  a  number  having  this 
done  under  the  New  York  State  Poultry 
Certification  Association.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  much  progress,  particularly  in 
standardizing  type  and  weight  and  elimi¬ 
nating  the  poorest  layers.  Having  taken 
the  first  steps  in  production  breeding,  an 
increasing  number  o  Long  Island  breed¬ 
ers  are  trapnesting  and  pedigree  breed¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  men  have  been  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  for  years,  others  are  just 
starting.  The  movement  is  growing  and 
the  many  records  at  various  State  egg 
laying  contests  are  evidence  that  great 
progress  has  been  made. 

This  year  Long  Island  poultrymen  have 
started  an  association  for  testing  all  their 
birds  for  bacillary  white  diarrhoea.  While 
a  few  have  tested  previously  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  not  been  as  bad  here  as  in  many 
sections,  our  breeders  are  not  going  to 
stop  until  every  flock  on  Long  Island  is 
100  per  cent  free  of  the  disease. 

To  date  we  have  received  applications 
from  15  commercial  poultrymen  to  test 
a  total  of  10,711  breeding  hens  and 
cockerels.  More  are  coming  in  daily. 

From  the  plains  of  Jericho  to  the  sands 
of  Montauk  Point,  a  hundred  miles  to¬ 
ward  the  rising  sun,  one  purpose  domi¬ 
nates  the  poultrymen  of  Long  Island,  the 
purpose  to  produce  the  finest  breeding 
stock  in  America.  The  mild  climate,  the 
sandy,  well  drained,  yet  fertile  soil  offer 
ideal  environment  for  the  purpose.  Swept 
by  the  cool  sea  breeze  in  Summer,  blessed 
with  nearly  300  days  of  sunshine  in  the 
year,  Long  Island  poultry  grows  rapidly, 
ruggedly,  stored  with  vim  and  vitamins. 

Here  at  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  we  are  happy  to  have  a 
share  in  this  great  forward  movement. — 
O.  E.  Lee,  Head  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry. 

sfs  *  ❖  *  ❖ 

Notice  to  Contestants.  —  Because  of 
lack  of  proper  storage  space  at  the  con¬ 
test,  shipping  crates  will  be  returned  to 
owners  this  week. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — Sunnyside 
Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns,  52 ;  Ruehle’s 
Sunnyside  Farm,  Leghorns,  47 ;  ViJohn 
Farm,  Leghorns,  47 ;  Meadowedge  Farm, 
Leghorns,  45 ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Ileasley,  Leg¬ 
horns,  45 ;  George  F.  Hoag,  Leghorns, 
43 ;  Seaver  Farm,  Leghorns,  43 ;  Pine- 
crest  Orchards,  R.  I.  Reds,  42. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  are : 

White  Leghorns. — S  nnyside  Poultry 
Farm,  90;  Meadowedge  Farm,  83;  Seaver 
Farm,  77;  E.  E.  Chamberlain,  75;  Vi- 
John  Fax-m,  72 ;  Culrnor  Leghorn  Farm, 
71 ;  Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  71. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Springbrook  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  60 ;  Pinecrest  Orchards,  58 ; 
Fi-istegarth  Farm,  51 ;  Sunset  Poultry 
Farm,  46. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Robert  C. 
Cobb,  37;  V.  H.  Kirkup,  36. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Harold  F. 
Barber,  53. 

#  *  *  >:=  * 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 

Date  High  Low  Condition 


Nov. 

8 

71 

45 

Clear 

Nov. 

9 

68 

46 

Rain 

Nov. 

10 

59 

32 

Clear 

Nov. 

11 

43 

26 

Clear 

Nov. 

12 

54 

12 

Clea 

Nov. 

13 

58 

21 

Clear 

Nov. 

14 

66 

28 

Clear 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  tke  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant 
Nov.  15:  White,  80c;  brown,  70c;  me¬ 
dium,  56c ;  pullets,  48c.  . 


Inexpensive  Cure  for  Egg- 
eating  Hens 

The  only  lasting  cure  for  egg-eating 
hens  may  perhaps  be  the  same  that  was 
formerly  used  for  unpopular  kings  and 
queens.  This  one,  however,  we  find  very 
good,  indeed.  Place  large  pieces  of  salt 
pork,  securely  tied,  low  enough  down  for 
the  hen  to  reach  them  easily.  No  doubt 
this  supplies  some  need  of  the  system,  for 
she  seems  to  prefer  it  to  scrambled  eggs. 
If  one  trial  is  not  sufficient  repeat  the 
performance.  H.  A.  D. 

Vermont. 


CLASS  CU>TH 


EST.  1016— -PAT'D 


Brings  Eggs 
All  Winter 


ADMITS  VIOLET  RAYS 

Now  it  is  easy  to  grot  lots  of  eggs  all  winter.  Just  build 
this  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed  onto  your  hen  house  to 
admit  the  vitalizing  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  Plain 
glass  stops  them.  These  rays  bring  amazing  winter  egg 
yields.  The  shed  is  cheap  and  easy  to  make.  Gives  twice 
the  room.  Allows  hens  to  scratch  and  work  up  vitality 
High  winter  egg  prices  repayits  cost  many  times.  Try  it 
Ideal  for  poultry  houses,  hot  beds,  barns,  repairs,  etc. 

Make  Your  Home 
Winter-Tight 

Simply  tack  GLASS  CLOTH  over 
your  screens  to  make  fine  storm 
doors  and  windows.  Admits  abun- 
dant  light  Brings  comfort.  Shuts 
out  cold.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Ideal  for  enclosing 
porches  and  sleeping  porches.  Like  adding  new  rooms  at 
small  cost.  Violet  rays  are  healthy  for  humans,  too. 

Patented— Accept  No  Imitations 
Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros.,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoid  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  waterproof 
and  weatherproof .  p— J  ~  — ’ 
years  success.  You  1 
cheaper  than  glass  it 

United  States  and  Europe.  Recommended  by  leading  ex¬ 
perts  to  make  hens  lay  and  for  good  results  with  baby 
chicks  and  with  hot  bed  plants. 

Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36  in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 
cover  Bcratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If 
after  ten  days  use,  you  do  not  find 
It  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  Common  Bense  instructions,  “Feed¬ 
ing  for  Eggs,”  with  each  order.  Catalog  illustrating  uses 
on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell  Glass  Cloth,) 

TURNER  BROS.  Wellington!  Ohio  Dept.  7810 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


Make  Oaf 
Sprouter 


You  can  make  a  better  sprouter  than  you  can 
buy.  This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening 
by  a  14  year  old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 
The  cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.44.  Thousands  in 
use.  All  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 


Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best,  in  winter,  growing  green  feed, 
rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted  oats  are  best. 
The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter  yields  the  best  and 
sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the  least  work.  I  will  send,  free, 
plans  for  making  this  Sprouter  with  description  of  Little 
Putnam  Stove  to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove 
to  keep  fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holdB  three 
pints  of  oil.  Hums  a  month  without  trimming  or  filling. 
Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Send  me  $1.95  and  I  will 
send  you  this  wonderful  stove  by  parcel  post  prepaid  tc 
your  door.  If  not  satisfied,  return  in  10  days  and  I’ll 
refund  money. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  1264-A  Elmira.  N.  Y 


Burns  a  Month  Without  Attention 


Simplex  Brooder  a  Wonder 


Absolutely 

Safe 


ex  has 
'  radiat 
urface 
iny  oth- 
rooder 


Eliminate,  all 
worry  and 
work. 


Fully 

Guaranteed 


Are  made  in 
three  sizes, 
—  a  size  for 
any  hatch 
or  brooding 
house. 

Raises  20  to 
50  per  cent 
more  chicks. 


Use  this  wonderful  new  Simplex  Stove  in  your  brood 
house,  thirty  days  free.  Money  refunded  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trial.  Simplex  is  different— better— more  e- 
conomical—more  dependable.  Thousands  in  ua«.  Results  mar¬ 
velous.  Chicks  thrive!  Grow  fast.  Always  healthy  and 
hearty.  Write  for  circulars  and  get  details  of  our  free  offer. 

SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 
7812Ellsworth  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Oyster  Shell  Meal 


For  More  and 
Better  Eggs 

Used  all  of  the  time  in 
the  North  American  Egg 
Laying  Competitions. 
Fed  to  Hens  and  Chicks, 
because  faster  assimila¬ 
tion  makes  more  eggs 
and  faster  growth. 
Specially  prepared  from 
selected  oyster  shells. 
Used  in  either  dry  or 
wet  mash.  If  your  dealer 
cannotsupply  you — send 
tis  his  name  ami  $1.00  for 
100-lb.  bag  F,  O.  B.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
Solo  Manufacturers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Make  a  Good  Yearlg  Income 

this  Easy,  Simple  Big-Profit  Way 


No  hard  work.  Petersime  Elect) 
Incubator  ‘‘almost  runs  itself.  ’ ' Avi 
iages  highest  hatches;  chicks  bri 
peak  prices.  Write  for  FREE  co 
|  new  catalog-just  out.  Send  2 
for  valuable  book  showing 
how  to  assure  yourself  big  / 
success  in  Baby  Chick  business.  / 
,  ACT  NOW  —  Supply  Limited  1  /* 
Wellington  i.  Smith  Co.,  SSO  Davis-Farley  Bldg.  Cleveland,  0= 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  ,Fakes  9>e  Place  of  both  Grit  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1,00  for  100-11).  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  Middlebury.  Vt. 
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“We  had  trouble  with 
soft  shelled  eggs  when 
using  ordinary  grit  and 
oy  s*er  shell.  Wechanged 

to  FOS-FOR-US. 

"Out  of  18,500  eggs 
shipped  —  only  26  were 
cracked.  Shape,  size  and 
texture  of  shell — excel¬ 
lent.  Hatchability  aver¬ 
age — 73%.  We  are  feed¬ 
ing  FOS-FOR-US  GRIT 
in  hoppers  —  the  GRIT 
MEAL  in  the  mash” — 
C.  H.  F.,  Mass. 

If  you  want  similar 
results — demand  FOS- 
FOR-US.  Sold  in  1001b. 
bags  at  your  dealer’s  or 
rdirect  from  us. 

Write  for  free  eamplaa 
and  booklet. 

International 

Agricultural 

Corporation 

General  Offices 

61  Broadway,  Dept.K.NewYork 
Mines:  Columbia, Tenn. 


USE  THIS  SUPPLEMENT  IN 

Winter 
Feeding  of 
Poultry, 
Hogs  and 
Cattle 

Free  Samples 
Will  Convince  You 

that  STRUVEN’S  FISH 
MEAL— v  idely  known  as 
the  perfect  food  supplement 
—is  necessary  for  keepingPoul- 
try.  Hogs  and  Cattle  in  ideal 
condition  during  winter  months. 
Made  from  f  eslily-caugnt  Men¬ 
haden  fbh,  cooked,  dried  and  finely 
ground,  supplying  the  necessary  pro¬ 
teins  and  minerals  for  health. 


CHAS.  M.  STKUVEN  &  CO. 
111-0  Frederick  St.  llaltiiuore,  Md, 


ALL  READY  FOR  YOU 

The  Christmas  issue  of 
Everybodys  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  No  obligation, 
just  send  in  your  name. 
A  MAGAZINE  OF  FACTS 
Wliy  not  send  us  25c  (can 
bo  stamps  or  coin)  and 
wo  will  send  you  Every¬ 
bodys  for  5  mos.  on  trial. 
If  you  like  it.  subscribe. 
5  MONTHS  TRIAL  25c 
2  YRS.  $1.00  5  YRS.  $2.00 
Everybodys  has  taught 
thousands  how  to  make 
poultry  pay  real  profits. 

Everybodys  Poultry 
Magazine 

Box  286-N  Hanover.  Pa. 


K 


SPROUTED  OA' 

No  Invention  lips  so  largely  Increased 
ogg'  production  and  tho  profits  from 
flock  of  hens  in  winter  as  the 

Close-To-Nature 

BATM 

GRAIN  SPROUTER 

Wo  originated  the  sprouter  and  make  \ 
pjl  kinds  and  stees  from  10  at.  to  16  bu. 

Write  for  Sprouted  Oets-Moro  Eggs.  - 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 

78  Front  Street  COLFAX.  IOWA 


More  Egg  Money 

Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing  Poultry  T ribune  shows 
how ;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages. 

3  Months’  Trial  1  Ca 

One  Dollar  a  Year  *  tJv 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1,  Mount  Morris,  HI, 


MAKE  HENS  LAYH 

more  eggs;  larger,  more  vigorous  chicks; 
heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

iiAUII’C  latest  model 
irlAllH  O  BONE  CUTTER 


L 

cuts  fast,  easy,  fine;  never  clogs. 
■  10  Days*  Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

IkF.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  1 5  MILFORD, MASS.  MB 


COCKERELS  and  PULLETS 

from  North  Americancontestwinningstock.eggrecords 
2 (Vi  lo  312  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Cockerels,  S25  per  doz.  up; 
Pullets,  $  1 .76  up.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Pori  Royal,  Pa 


Bill  I  CTC  75  June  20  hatch  W.  Leghorn, 
•  V  1-I.C  I  O  21$  lbs.,  91.50;  150  April  hatch 
Barred  Rock,  5  6  lbs.,  some  laying,  #2.25;  Ready-to-lay 
W.  Leghorn,  $3.  Lovell  Gordon,  Espcrance,  N.  Y. 


DOnnilCTIAM  DDCn  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
rdfUUUbllUn  DttCIf  Jan.  1,  Wyekotf  -  Dan  Young 
Blood  Lines.  10 "6  discount  for  orders  received  now. 
Also  Custom  Hatching,  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayvllle,  L.  I. 


TiIRKFVQ  sPecial  Fall  Prices.  M.  Bronze,  W.  Holland 
I  Ul\nt  I  O  and  Bourbon  Reds.  Toulouse  Geese.  Ducks 
three  breeds.  List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Boa  29,  Sellersvlile,  Pa, 


WWYANnnTTP  Bullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

•  II  I  hHUU  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


i/am  WINKLF'4  2.317  eggs  at  Vineland,  1926. 

VAM  WINRLt  &  Cockerels.  #5.00  a.id  910.00 
BARRED  ROCKS  II.  VAN  WINKLE  Camden,  New  York 


Feeding  Mixed  Flock 

I  own  a  small  farm  and  have  25  hens, 
not  laying  at  present,  and  20  five-montlis- 
old  pullets,  and  seven  roosters  and  16 
ducks  live  months  old.  Ducks  will  weigh 
4 y2  to  5  lbs.,  they  are  White  Pekin.  I 
am  feeding  mash  mornings  and  corn  at 
night.  They  are  all  free  range  and  have 
had  plenty  of  picking  for  their  mid-day 
meal.  The  hens  stopped  laying  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September  and  have  been  molting 
since  September  1.  The  mill  being  close 
by  I  buy  on  a  small  scale.  I  have  not 
kept  mash  before  them  all  the  time  be¬ 
cause  of  so  much  for  them  to  pick  other¬ 
wise,  so  have  fed  them  morning,  the 
same  for  all  hens  and  ducks,  3  qts.  each 
morning  and  2 %  o, corn  at  night.  Am 
I  feeding  enough  or  too  much?  A  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  feed  lasts  six  days.  I  care 
for  and  feed  the  poultry,  and  I  think  it 
not  enough,  but  husband  thinks  too  much. 

New  York.  mbs.  h. 

Hens,  pullets  and  ducks  cannot  all  be 
fed  together  to  get  the  best  results  from 
each,  but  if  you  keep  but  a  few  and  have 
free  farm  range  you  may  find  it  profitable 
to  disregard  some  of  the  rules  of  poul¬ 
try  feeding  and  get  your  profit  in  the 
lessened  expense  of  keeping.  The  pul¬ 
lets  will  do  better  if  kept  by  themselves 
and  fed  a  laying  mash  with  grain  morn¬ 
ing  and  night.  The  mash  should  be  kept 
dry  before  them  all  of  the  time.  They 
should  be  in  good  flesh  now,  as  fat  as  pos¬ 
sible,  if  the  best  production  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  through  the  Winter.  The  molt¬ 
ing  hens  will  not  lay  for  several  months, 
and  should  have  plenty  of  whole  grain  to 
eat,  corn  being  the  greater  part  of  this. 
The  ducks  will  need  corn  at  night  also. 
It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  much  grain 
fowls  should  have,  measured  by  quarts. 
All  that  they  want  is  about  the  only  rule 
that  can  be  laid  down  and  it  seems  pret¬ 
ty  hard  sometimes  to  feed  that  much  to 
fowls  that  are  not  returning  anything. 
However,  if  they  are  fed  only  enough  to 
keep  them  alive  they  will  have  no  sur¬ 
plus  food  to  turn  into  eggs.  Laying  pul¬ 
lets  will  eat  from  8  to  10  qts.  of  whole 
grain  per  100  birds  daily  when  they 
have  a  dry  mash  before  them  all  of  the 
time.  Old  hens  do  not  need  so  much 
mash  while  molting  but  do  need  plenty 
of  whole  grain.  I  presume  that  your 
ducks  are  not  fed  enough  to  keep  them 
laying.  m.  b.  d. 


Eggs  in  the  Air 

Replying  to  E.  H.  A.,  page  1448,  the 
stunt  referred  to  evidently  is  one  of 
many  that  have  been  tried  out,  more  to 
experiment  with  the  working  qualities  of 
the  various  parachutes  used  in  aviation. 
Many  so  tried  have  worked  well,  but  their 
landing  was  so  hard  that  a  human  being 
could  not  withstand  the  shock ;  for  that 
reason  various  types,  in  singles,  doubles 
and  even  triplicates,  are  used.  Aug.  24, 
1920,  Flyer  O.  Connor  tried  a  new  para¬ 
chute.  It  failed  to  open,  but  was  saved 
by  the  fold  of  an  army  chute  that  he 
was  persuaded  to  take  along.  Lieut.  J. 
T.  Johnson  of  Selfridge  Field,  Pa.,  made 
the  longest  leap  on  record  from  an  alti¬ 
tude  <  10,000  ft.  John  A.  Macready 

jumped  from  his  crippled  plane  by  night 
and  guided  it  from  over  Dayton  to  where 
it  would  not  do  any  damage ;  he  landed 
safely  besides  the  wreckage  of  his  plane. 
Now  these  men  who  risk  their  lives  in  the 
air  in  working  out  a  safety  first  campaign 
have  to  experiment  to  gain  their  point. 
The  parachute  beinv  the  answer,  why  not 
try  the  chute’s  working  qualities  with 
crates  of  eggs.  No  one  knows  the  limits 
of  aviation.  May  these  experiments  for 
saving  lives  not  show  possibilities  of 
quick  transportation  of  perishable  freight 
as  well  as  mail  matter  and  passengers, 
who  knows?  The  crate  of  eggs  referred 
to  by  E.  H.  A.  was  landed  by  a  para¬ 
chute  dragging  a  larger  or  shock  support 
possibly  followed  by  the  main  umbrella  to 
prevent  violent  fall  to  ground,  c.  c.  W. 

“The  new  patient  in  Ward  B  is  very 
good-looking,”  said  the  nurse.  “Yes,” 
agreed  the  matron,  “but  don’t  wash  his 
face.  He’s  had  that  done  by  four  nurses 
this  morning.” — Tit-Bits. 


Mammoth  lironze.  Mam  moth  White  Holland 
Superior  Narragausett  and  Bourbon  Bed 

TURKEYS  FOR  SALE 

Catalog:  free.  World’s  largest  turkey  breeding’  farm. 
Winners  at  Madison  Square  and  othe" 


BABY  CHICKS  BaKTld &d8b8’ 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del 


f  _ Wyandottes,  18c  ea.  j  Discount  on  IOOO 

UlliUUiJ  Barred  Rocks,  15e  ea.  |  Prompt  Shipment 
JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Spring's,  Pa. 


S.0W.  l.EOIIOUN  rnrifCDEIC  200  Pure  Wyekoff  April 
HKEKinSO  UUUVEJVELO  Hatch,  5  6  lbs.  For  quick 
sale  to  make  room,  94.  Double  this  price  after  Jan.  1. 

BIRCHWOOD  FARM  CO.,  Inc.,  Central  Village,  Conn. 

Barron’s  White  Wyandottes  forsa'e-  Cockerei8  from 


Records  202  to  313. 


stoek  I  imported  direct. 

E.  E.  LEWIS,  Apnlachin.  N.  Y. 


S/C  DISCOUNTS 

on  early  orders  for  our  high  quality  chicks,  tv  rite  for 
catalogue.  Portland  Hatchery,  Portland.  Indiana 


Rose  comb  brown  lechorn 

BRUSH  A  SON,  Millon,  Vermont 


COCKERELS 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS-Bred  for  Production 

S.  P.  Johnson  &  Son  -  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


Npwtnwn  Inpnhafnr _ 2raud  New-  original  crates.  2.400 

ncWIUWII  incuudiur  Triple  Deck  Type. $375  F.O.B.car- 

JC8TA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  X.  Y. 


Ultra-Violet 

RaysPflssTHRu 


FLEX-O-GLASS 

Weatherproof— Waterproof— Unbreakable 

1/s  Cost  of  Glass  BETTER 


Admits  Actual  Sunlight 
The  Only  Practical  Material  for 
Poultry  Scratch  Sheds,  Brooder- 
Houses,  Hot  Beds,  Gold  Frames, 
Storm  Doors,  Windows,  Etc. 
Fine  for  Enclosing  Porches 


Invest  Only  5c  Per  Henf 
Make  Them  Lay  All  Winter  • 

Now — It’s  easy  to  get  eggs  all  winter.  Experts  have  found 
that  a  FLEX-O-GLASS  Scratch.  Shed  concentrates  the 
sun’s  Ultra-Violet  rays  on  hens  which  keeps  them  active 
and  healthy,  stimulates  the  egg  glands  and  makes  your 
liens  lay  to  the  limit  in 
coldest  weather.  Under 
glass  hens  quit  laying 
because  it  shuts  out  these 
needed  rays.  Make  your 
scratch  shed  now.  Start 
gathering  high  priced 
winter  eggs.  Use  15  yards 
for  100  hens. 


Changes  Snowtrap  into  Sunparlor.  Tack  FLEX-O* 
GLASS  over  screened  porches  and  storm  doors.  Save 

fuel,  avoid  drafts. 
Makes  warm  sunlit 
room  where  you  can 
work,  read  or  rest. 
Splendid  for  childrens’ 
playhouse.  Provides 
vitamine  D.  valuable 
for  child’s  health. 

lilli® 

Fine  for 
Baby  Chicks 


Best  U.  S.  Authorities  Say  : 

Mr.  Crum  of  Iowa  State  College  states:  “I  believe 
your  product  (FLEX-O-GLASS)  far  superior  to  com¬ 
mon  glass  for  enclosing  chicken  houses  for  the  winter 
and  for  brooder-houses.” 

Ohio  State  Experiment  Station,  upon  completing 
a  10  weeks’  test  reports:  "Enough  of  the  effective 
Ultra-Violet  rays  were  transmitted  to  offer  protec¬ 
tion  against  leg  weakness.” 

Kans.  State  Experiment  Station  says:  “Some  ex¬ 
cellent  results  have  been  reported  by  practical  poul- 
trymen  who  have  used  glass  substitutes,  which  will 
allow  the  passage  of  the  health-giving  portion  of 
sunshine  to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than  glass.” 
Dr.  Mor«e,  for  45  years  Consulting  Chemist  of  Con¬ 
necticut  says:  "Congratulations  are  due  you.  Your 
statements  I  heartily  corroborate.  FLEX-O-GLASS 
makes  hens  lay,  because  the  Ultra-Violet  rays  which 
penetrate  it  make  hens  healthful,  chemically  active. 
sn(i  increase  oxygenating  power  of  the  blood.” 


FLEX-O-GLASS  gives  chicks  actual  sunlight  full  of  health¬ 
ful  Ultra-Violet  rays,  indoors.  Utilize  these  rays.  Prevent 
diseases  and  Rickets  (weak  legs).  Chicks  will  stay  warm 
and  healthy  under  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Tlieir  fast  growth  will 
amaze  you.  The  same  is  true  for  pigs. 

Grows  Stronper  Hot 
House  Plants  Quicker 

Give  plants  the  Ultra-Violet 
sun’s  rays  necessary  for  fast 
strong  growth.  F  L  E  X-O- 
GLASS  does  not  chill,  like  glass:  holds  heat  longer,  yet 
costs  only  1-8  as  much.  Ideal  for  greenhouses. 

Easy  to  Install 

FLEX-O-GLASS  is  an 
extremely  strong  cloth 
specially  impregnated 
twice,  then  weather- 
proofed.  Admits  actual  sunshine  (glass 
does  not).  Is  weather-resisting,  un¬ 
breakable,  transparent.  Just  cut  with 
shears  and  nail  on.  Lasts  for  years. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO. 

145i  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  186,  Chicago,  III. 


Order  the  Genuine 

Thousands  of  poultrymen 
have  replaced  glass  windows 
with  FLEX-O-GLASS,  the 
original  Ultra-Violet  ray  filter 
advertised.  Deprived  of  these 
rays  hens  quit  laying:  chicks, 
pigs  and  many  plants  die. 
State  Exp.  Stations  tested 
FLEX-O-GLASS  thoroughly 
before  recommending  its  use. 

Price*, 

Postage  Prepaid 

Per  yd.  35%  inches  wide — 1 
yd.  50c;  5  yds.  at  40c  ($21; 
10  yds.  at  35c  ($3.50) ;  25  yds. 
at  32c  ($8);  100  yds.  or  more 

- _  at  30c  per  yd.  ($30). 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 
Send  $5  for  15  yards,  35%  inches  wide,  postpaid 
(135  sq.  ft.).  This  covers  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.,  or 
use  for  enclosing  porches,  storm-doors,  hotbeds, 
replacing  barn,  poultry  or  hoghouse  windows,  etc 
If  after  15  days  use  not  satisfied  FLEX-O-GLASS 
gives  more  warm,  healthful  light  than  glass,  just 
return  it  and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  You 
take  no  risk.  Order  direct  from  Chicago  factory  today 
—thus  lowest  possible  price.  Use  Guarantee  coupon 
below,  which  is  backed  by  $1,000  deposited  in  Pio¬ 
neer  Bank,  Chicago.  Send  $9.50  for  30  yds.  if  you 
wish  larger  trial  roll.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
Prepare  now  for  zero  weather.  Remember  we  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  or  your  money  back— and  we  guar- 
oacK  of  every  word  of  it.  Catalog  containing  valu- 
able  poultry  information  with  every  order. 

=■■■■■■■■  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW-»> 

“  F,e*-0-®i»*s  Mfg.  Co.,  Depi.  186 
5  1451  N.  Ciceio  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 

*  ! eiicl?,se<^  . ..for  which  send  me . 

Z  jards  of  Flex-O-Glass  35%  in.  wide,  by  prepaid 
Z  P£St‘  IC  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  sat- 

■  isfied  after  using  it  for  15  days  I  may  return  it 
.  and  you  will  refund  my  money  without  question. 

Z  Name  . . 

:  Town  .  State  . 


■■■■■■■■■ 


Your  Chicks  Won’t  Shiver 
on  the  Outside  Edge  of  the 

Blue  Hen  Colony  Brooder 

It’s  different — a  new  hover  which  spreads 
an  even  heat  from  the  stove  to  the"  edge, 
it  gives  you  a  chick  capacity  equai 
to  its  rating. 

Its  new  “all-day”  magazine  holds 
enough  coal  to  maintain  the  same 
healthy  temperatnre  a  whole  day- 
even  in  zero  weather. 

INEXPENSIVE  TO  OPERATE 
EASY  TO  10NTR0L 

Write  for  FRFE  new  Blue  Hen 
Book  of  Brooder  Facts 

Lancaster  Mfg.  Co. 

885  E.  Janet  Street  Lancaster,  Pa. 


money-making 
proposition 
to  User — 
Agents. 

Write  us 


HALL’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches  from  December  1st. 

s-  c’  ^  AEAH0RNS  s-  c-  R‘  '•  REDS  barred  rocks 

$22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

b%  cash  discount  allowed  on  orders  received  before  Jan.  15th,  for 
delivery  a  ter  Feb.  20,  when  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


Owen  Farms  Reds 

a  re  pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  egg  production.  My 
best  exhibition  birds  have  been  trap-nested  for 
years.  You  can  secure  big,  husky  range  grown 
S.  0.  ooekere's  for  #10.00,  SI 5.00  ami  #25.00 
each  that  will  improve  your  flock  in  richness  of 
color,  standard  type,  and  in  egg  production,  6 
either  quality  for  price  of  5.  Breeders  State  tested 
and  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  64-page  booklet  is 
free.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OWEN  FARMS  Vineyard  Raven,  Mass. 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Owner 

We  Purchased  ”>»  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  283  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  c  mests,  seasons  I 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  belter 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
tine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  95,  97.50  and 
910  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  and  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Ohix.  Must  please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 
FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


JARVIS’  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 
AND  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


HUBBARD’S  RVD  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Disease  free  Northern  Grown  stock.  Our  Catalog 
will  interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  -s-  Walpole,  X.  II 


BABY  CHOCKS 

Free  range,  white  diarrhea  tested  breeding  stock 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM  £-ospC0TT-  Harrington,  Del. 


BARRED 

ROCK 


Chicks 


(Parks  strain).  No-e  better.  Big,  strong 
and  guaranteed.  #18.00-100.  Discount 
,,  ..  fiOOO-  Heavy  M  xed,  15c.  Can  ship 

C.  O.  D.  Select  Cockerels,  #5.00  eaeli  on  approval. 

S.  W.  ELINE,  Box  lo,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

ALLEN  BLOOD  TESTED  Chicks 

C.  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY 

Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A. 


For  I  all  broilers,  circular. 

FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 


of  the  Improved  English  and  Tancred  Breeding.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  Healthy,  High  Producing  Stock,  Tested  and  free 
from  disease.  Our  breeding  methods  assure  you  of 
Strong  Healthv  chicks  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100  %  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0.  Berlin.  Maryland 


Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched;  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  O.  O.  D.,  #3.00-#10.00.  Same  lines  as 
pens  at  Storrs  and  Ill.  Now  booking  Chicks  and 
Eggs  for  1927.  Descriptive  Catalog.  24t,h  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed  Send  for  price  list 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Dell 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOJR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Thoroughbred  TIIPlfCYQ  Hens,  97.00;  Toms,  99.00 
Narragonselt  ■  Urll\L  I  0  |t.  II.  JACKSON,  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  White  Holland  TURKEYS  for  Over¬ 
keepers.  GEO,  H.  KOSh,  IV  ashlngton  Crossing,  J’a. 
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December  4,  1926 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Though  I  am  not  one  of  the  Anneke 
.Tans  ‘"heirs.”  I  send  you  herewith  a  clip¬ 
ping  from  the  Ann  Arbor  Times-News, 
which  will  show  that  there  are  a  good 
many  of  them  in  this  vicinity.  If  there 
are  as  many  of  them  all  over  the  United 
States,  accordingly,  as  there  are  here, 
there  must  be  at  least  a  few  million  of 
them,  and  if  they  succeed  in  getting  the 
Anneke  Jans  property  turned  over  to 
them,  which  has  an  alleged  valuation  of 
a  few  millions  of  dollars,  they  will  rea¬ 
lize  about  $1  apiece,  provided  the  law¬ 
yers  charge  them  nothing.  But  my  object 
in  writing  to  you  is  to  ask  you  as  to  who 
actually  owns  Trinity  Church,  or  any 
other  Anneke  Jans  property,  and  if  the 
so-called  heirs  stand  any  show  whatever 
of  getting  anything  out  of  it.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  Anneke  Jans  leased  the  Trini¬ 
ty  Church  property  to  the  Trinity  Church 
society  for  a  term  of  99  years,  and  that 
that  lease  expired  a  long  time  ago,  and 
that  her  descendants  now  have  a  legal 
right  to  it.  During  the  past  two  or  three 
years  someone  or  more  have  been  calling 
and  holding  meetings  in  Ann  Arbor  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  the  “heirs 
have  been  contributing  money  to  them,  ex- 
pecting  to  realize  something  from  it  be- 
fore  long.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe 
they  can  get  anything,  but  if  I  had  any 
facts  that  might  be  of  value  I  would  write 
a  letter  to  the  Times-News,  setting  forth 
the  facts,  and  then  they  might  judge  for 
themselves  what  to  do  in  the  future.  And 
vet  those  who  are  leading  this  movement 
here  would  probably  refute  anything  that 
might  be  said  to  expose  its  futility,  and 
some  might  be  wise  enough  to  keep  their 
monev  out  of  it  if  reasonable  evidence  is 
given  them  of  its  uselessness,  to  say  the 
least.  And  now  for  a  few  questions :  Has 
this  matter  ever  been  brought  into  court, 
and  how  was  it  settled,  if  at  all?  About 
how  much  is  the  property  worth,  and 
when  did  the  lease  expire?  l.  B.  A. 

Michigan. 

The  newspaper  report  shows  that  a 
banquet  of  considerable  proportions  was 
held  at  Ann  Arbor  by  the  descendants  of 
Anneke  Jans  Bogardus.  It  was  referred 
to  by  the  publication  as  a  “social  event,” 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  well-organized 
societies  of  the  alleged  heirs.  The  item 
records  the  fact  that  a  purse  was  pre¬ 
sented  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  We  do  find  a  record  of  a  suit 
brought  in  behalf  of  the  alleged  heirs  to 
the  Trinity  property  back  in  1847  which 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  church.  An¬ 
other  suit  was  brought  in  1901.  This 
suit  was  summarily  dismissed  by  the 
court.  In  rendering  judgment  in  the 
1847  suit  the  court  said : 

It  would  be  monstrous  if,  after  a  pos¬ 
session  such  as  has  been  proved  in  this 
case  for  a  period  of  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half,  open,  notorious  and  within  sight 
of  the  temple  of  justice,  the  successive 
claimants,  save  one,  being  men  of  full 
age.  and  the  courts  open  to  them  all  the 
time  (except  for  seven  years  of  war  and 
revolution),  the  title  to  lands  were  to  be 
litigated  successfully  upon  a  claim  which 
lias  been  suspended  for  five  generations. 

The  story  of  the  alleged  lease  appears 
to  be  a  pure  fabrication.  We  have  it  on 
good  authority  that  no  such  lease  ever 
existed.  We  believe  the  Trinity  Corpor¬ 
ation  has  a  perfect  title  to  the  property. 
Assuming  this  were  not  the  case  it  would 
be  wellnigh  impossible  for  any  group  of 
alleged  heirs  to  establish  in  a  legal  way 
claim  to  the  property  after  the  lapse  of 
several  generations. 

Will  you  inform  me  if  Paunee  Bill,  “the 
Blind  Tie  Man,”  517  Morgan  St.,  St. 
Bonis,  Mo.,  is  really  blind  and  has  a 
family  to  support?  I  received  in  the 
mail  today  three  ties  and  lie  asked  81 
for  the  three.  If  he  is  really  blind  I 
would  be  willing  to  give  lnm  the  dollar 
for  them.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  you 
know  about  him.  His  right  name  is 
Samuel  Presberger,  but  goes  by  the  name 
of  “Paunee  Bill.”  F-  c- 

Michigan. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  about  this 
“Paunee  Bill”  during  the  past  months. 
The  Better  Business  Bureau  of  St.  Louis, 
furnishes  the  following  information  which 
can  be  accepted  by  all  as  authentic : 

The  activities  of  this  gentleman  have 
been  the  source  of  much  local  comment 
and  numerous  inquiries.  Complaint  was 
made  to  the  bureau  that  lie  was  backed 
by  Jacob  Karclimer,  a  well-known  local 
promoter,  who  has  previously  been  in 
difficulty  in  connection  with  promotions 
exploiting  the  blind,  as  well  as  other  en- 
tei-prises  using  a  “charity”  appeal.  _  As  a 
result  of  our  activities  in  endeavoring  to 
learn  if  anyone  is  benefiting  by  Ins  mer¬ 
chandise  scheme,  other  than  himself, 
“Paunee  Bill”  at  one  time  authorized  us 
to  state  to  all  inquirers  that  he  was  not  jn 
need  of  any  charity,  but  was,  in  fact,  do¬ 
ing  very  well,  and  that  he  would  consider 
the  elimination  of  all  reference  to  his  af¬ 
fliction  in  future  literature.  Because  of 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  lust 
statement,  and  lack  of  evidence  thereof, 


we  assume  that  he  has  decided  not  to 
eliminate  the  “blind”  appeal. 

As  a  matter  of  principle  this  bureau 
is  opposed  to  the  sending  of  unordered 
merchandise  through  the  mails.  A  good 
many  of  these  requests  are  accompanied 
by  literature  which  is,  apparently,  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  charity.  While  there  may  be 
many  worthy  cases,  yet  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  where  needed  assistance 
ends  and  excess  profits  begin.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  this  country  is  liter¬ 
ally  flooded  with  these  requests. 

A  recipient  of  unordered  merchandise  is 
under  no  obligation  to  perform  the  labor 
required  to  place  the  merchandise  in  the 
mails  for  return  to  the  sender.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  that  the  merchandise  be  kept  in 
a  safe  place  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  so  that  it  may  be  handed  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  representative  of  the  company 
should  such  a  representative  call  and  ask 
for  the  return  of  the  merchandise.  The 
l’ecipient  should  not  use  the  merchandise 
because  its  use  would  signify  acceptance 
of  the  offer.  No  doubt,  the  failure  of 
recipients  to  return  merchandise  except 
upon  personal  call,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  discourage  the  sending  of  unordered 
merchandise  by  mail.  The  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  regards  this  particular 
method  of  merchandising  as  a  nuisance 
to  the  public  as  well  as  an  unfair  method 
of  competition  to  legitimate  business.  We 
believe  a  test  will  convince  you  that  the 
average  lot  of  merchandise  sent  through 
the  mails  will  not  appraise  as  high  in 
value  as  similar  merchandise  purchased 
from  your  local  stores. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  regarding  sending 
unordered  merchandise  of  any  kind 
through  the  mails  has  many  times  been 
voiced  in  Publisher’s  Desk  department  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Any  worthy  charity  should 
be  helped  by  a  direct  contribution  rather 
than  paying  for  inferior  goods  sent  out 
without  being  ordered.  From  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  report  it  would  seem 
that  exploiting  the  blind  and  those  af¬ 
flicted  in  other  ways  has  grown  to  be  a 
prosperous  business. 

A  man  representing  the  Chicago  Por¬ 
trait  Co.  came  to  my  house  wanting  to 
enlarge  pictures.  He  said  it  would  not 
cost  us  a  cent,  and  he  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  charge  for  them ;  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  draw  a  card  and  if  I  got  the  card 
with  one  star  on  I  got  one  picture  en¬ 
larged  free,  and  if  I  got  a  card  with  two 
stars  I  got  two  pictures  enlarged,  so  I 
was  fool  enough  to  draw.  I  got  the  one, 
and  my  husband  drew  and  got  the  two,  so 
I  signed  my  name  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
He  read  the  paper  out  to  me,  never  said 
anything  about  my  paying  anything  for 
the  pictures.  When  they  brought  the  pic¬ 
tures  they  wanted  $15  for  the  two.  I  did 
not  have  the  money,  and  could  not  take 
them,  and  I  did  not  agree  to  pay  for  them 
in  the  first  place.  The  man  who  came 
for  the  order  did  not  bring  the  pictures 
around.  The  last  man  said  if  we  did  not 
take  them  and  pay  for  them  by  the  first 
of  October,  they  would  come  and  take 
some  of  my  furniture.  They  have  put 
claim  in  the  hands  of  a  collection  agency. 

Ohio.  mks,  J.  o. 

The  above  means  of  securing  orders 
from  country  people  needs  no  comment. 
The  woman's  story  reveals  the  scheme  in 
all  its  nakedness.  Orders  secured  by 
deceptions  are  not  binding  on  the  signer 
either  in  law  or  morally. 

A  number  of  Nassau  residents  were 
allured  recently  by  an  advertisement  of 
a  New  York  City  concern  that  promised 
big  money  from  home  work  addressing 
envelopes. 

A  response  to  the  advertisement 
brought  to  them  a  circular  in  which  they 
were  guaranteed  $50  a  week  addressing 
envelopes,  but  it  would  be  necessary  at 
the  start  to  send  $1  for  “the  outfit.'’  It 
was  sent  and  that  was  the  end  of  it  as 
no  response  was  received  from  numerous 
demands  for  the  return  of  the  dollar. 

Finally  an  appeal  was  made  to  Police 
Justice  Bull  who  immediately  got  iu 
touch  with  postal  authorities  with  the 
fortunate  result  that  the  money  was  re¬ 
turned.  This  was  a  matter  of  luck  for 
as  a  rule  such  concerns  cash  in  quickly 
and  disappear. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been 
conducting  a  campaign  for  years  against 
such  concerns  and  undoubtedly  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  thousands  of  dollars. 
— The  Rough  Notes,  Yalatie,  N.  Y. 

This  community  is  fortunate  in  having 
a  public  justice  of  a  vigilant  type.  As 
stated  in  the  item,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  con¬ 
ducted  an  educational  campaign  for  many 
years  so  that  country  people  would  not 
fall  a  prey  to  such  schemes.  Representa¬ 
tion  that  anyone  can  earn  $50  a  week 
addressing  envelopes  is  a  fraud  on  the 
face  of  it.  If  the  offer  were  made  in 
good  faith  the  advertiser  would  find  many 
thousands  of  people  looking  for  the  work. 
In  cities  and  large  towns  addressing  is 
done  at  the  rate  of  about  $1  per  thou¬ 
sand.  More  power  to  Police  Justice  Bull 
to  protect  the  innocent  of  his  community 
from  losing  their  hard-earned  money  iu 
such  easy-money  schemes. 


The  uses  of  electricity 
which  are  bringing  re¬ 
lief  to  farm  women  are 
constantly  growing  in 
number.  To  the  re¬ 
search  and  experi¬ 
ments  which  are 
speeding  the  progress 
of  rural  electrification 
the  General  Electric 
Company  has  given 
the  full  support  of  its 
great  resources.  Write 
to  your  local  power 
company  for  the  G-E 
Farm  Book. 


At  Forty 

“At  forty”  the  housewife  on 
farms  in  some  sections  of 
Europe  wears  a  black  bonnet 
to  signify  the  end  of  her  youth. 
She  is  old — at  forty 

Of  all  the  uses  of  electricity 
upon  the  American  farm, 
the  most  important  are  those 
which  release  the  woman 
from  physical  drudgery, 

A  trip  to  town,  an  hour’s 
rest  in  the  afternoon — pays  a 
woman  dividends  in  good 
health  “at  forty.”-  And  what 
is  youth  but  that? 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Drainage  Means  Profits 

FARMERS  are  finding  that  land 
drainage  greatly  increases  their 
earnings.  Propagated  ditch  blasting 
with  Hercules  L.  F.  Straight  Nitro¬ 
glycerin  Dynamite,  40%  and  60% 
strength,  often  leads  to  a  bigger 
bank  account.  Write  for  a  free  copy 
of  “Land  Development  with  Her¬ 
cules  Dynamite,  ’  ’  a  seventy-six-page 
book  that  tells  you  how. 


Name 


Address 


HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 

UNCOHPOK/STED) 

904  MARKET  STREET  . 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


•T 


Enlarged  Joints 


SALESMAN  WANTED 


A  good  proposition  for  the  right  man.  One  of  our  sue 
(jessful  salesmen  had  sold  trees,  etc. ,  to  farmers  and  great¬ 
ly  preferred  our  business.  He  made  more  money  with 
less  work.  Write  forfull  particulars  to  Adv.  1367,  c  K.N.-I. 


EFFICIENT  HELP  FURNISHED  by  DUTCHESS 
EMPLOY  MENT  OFFICE,  Main  &  Market  Sts.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


What  is  the  cause  of  my  enlarged 
..  ;.  i0jrits?  1  am  63  years  old.  It  lias 

nrobably  been  several  years  since  1  was 
ware  of  the  first  trouble;  likely 
fmv  finger  joints  are  larger  than  W 
°f  be  but  the  two  of  which  I  am 

U  irJainin"  are  the  first  joints  ot  the 
Shwer  on  the  right  hand  and  the  sec- 
f  i  ofnt  on  forefinger  of  lett  hand.  These 
two  Sts  are  much  enlarged  (it  is  the 
bone,  not  swollen  flesh)  and  while  not  so 
very  painful,  are  quite  uncomfortable  a 
rood  part  of  the  time,  even  when  I  am 
not  using  them.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
If  I  should  be  doing  anything  about  it, 

...  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done. 

I  uin  particular  about  my  diet,  do  not  eat 
use  much  fruit,  lots  of  raw  apples, 

‘ ‘  d  make  it  a  point  to  drink  considerable 
w-  er  each  day.  Use  neither  tea  nor 

READER. 

coffee. 

The  trouble  you  speak  of  is  probably 
tlmt.  known  as  rheumatoid  arthritis,  “ar¬ 
thritis”  meaning  inflammation  of  a  joint, 
••rheumatoid”  meaning  like  rheumatism. 
Perhaps  you  arS  fortunate  m  having 
reached  the  age  of  63  without  greater 
pain  and  disability  from  this  disease.  It 
is  exceedingly  common,  as  you  have  prob¬ 
ably  noted  from  observation  among  your 
acquaintances.  It  is  also  an  exceedingly 
obstinate  one  to  treat.  If  the  cause  can 
be  found  and  removed,  there  is  much  likeli¬ 
hood  of  relief  or  cure  in  younger  persons, 
but  I  have  never  known  of  a  cure  m  the 
case  of  the  middle-aged  or  elderly,  Avhose 
finger  joints  have  slowly  become  enlarged 
and  stiffened.  The  disease  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  an  infection  ot  the  joint 
through  the  blood,  the  infective  poison 
being  carried  from  some  other  point  in 
the  body  where  inflammation  and  pus 
formation  is  resident.  Thus,  the  ab¬ 
scesses  sometimes  found  at  the  roots  ot 
teeth  may  be  the  source  of  the  poison,  or 
a  chronically  inflamed  and  infected  gall 
bladder  may  be  responsible.  There  are 
other  possible  sources  of  infection  also, 
and  to  find  and  remove  them  may  be  a 
difficult  task,  indeed.  This  trouble  af¬ 
fecting  the  hip  or  neighboring  joints  may 
be  responsible  for  so-called  sciatica, 
from  which  so  many  middle-aged  people 
suffer* 

Treatment  consists,  first,  in  removing 
any  known  source  of  infection  that  can 
reasonably  be  held  responsible.  leetli 
should  not  be  sacrificed,  however,  upon 
mere  suspicion.  Unless  an  X-ray  pic- 
ture  shows  unmistakable  and  definite 
focus  or  pus  at  the  roots,  these  needed 
organs  of  the  body  should  not  be  lost,  and 
the  X-ray  picture  should  be  interpreted 
by  an  expert  in  that  line.  Diseased  ton¬ 
sils  are  more  easily  recognized  and  their 
removal  cannot  help  but  be  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  general  health,  though  it 
would  be  a  rash  physician  who  would 
promise  the  cure  of  affected  joints  from 
such  removal.  It  is  possible  that,  the 
process  once  begun  in  the  joints,  the  dis¬ 
ease  will  continue  without  further  poi- 
soiling*  from  some  distant  source.  Geneial 
measures  of  good  hygiene  are  to  be  ob¬ 
served  ;  warm  clothing,  protection  from 
sudden  and  severe  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  proper  diet,  air  and  sunshine,  avoid- 
ance  of  overwork  and  exposure  and,  some¬ 
times,  a  change  of  climate,  such  as  re¬ 
moval  to  the  dry  and  warm  areas  ot  our 
country  affords.  Some  of  these  measures 
are  practicable,  some  are  not.  It  is  ot 
little  use  to  recommend  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  those  who  could  not  possibly  go 
to  California  and  avoidance  of  exposure 
to  those  whose  work  must  take  them  out 
of  doors  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  point  out  the 
causes  of  the  trouble,  with  suggestions 
as  to  measures  of  relief.  The  advice  of 
a  competent  physician  early  m  the 
course  of  the  disease  should  be  ot  great 
benefit,  even  though  one  is  not  able  to 
carry  out  all  of  the  recommendations. 

M.  B.  D. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 


Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


Subscriber  s’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  m  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  lollowing  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


COUPLE,  middle-aged,  want  position  in  country; 

man  handy  at  anything,  garden,  poultry  or 
caretaker,  no  cows;  wife  for  housework  or  cook, 
no  laundry;  best  references;  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1325,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  herdsman,  age  36,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  dairy  business  in¬ 
cluding  certified  milk  production,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  vicinity  of  New  York;  large  Ayrshire 
herd  preferred;  best  of  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  1336,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  poultry,  desires  position;  finest 
references.  ADVERTISER  1335,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  chauffeur  in  private  family,  want¬ 
ed  by  American;  age  25,  well  educated,  trust¬ 
worthy,  experienced,  references.  ADA  ERTISER 
1348,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  German  mechanic  and  chauffeur  de¬ 
sires  good  position.  ADVERTISER  1358,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILLING  and  capable  German  gardener’s  as¬ 
sistant  wants  good  position;  greenhouse.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letcliwortb  A  lllage, 
Tliiells,  Rockland  Connty,  N.  Y. _ 

REFINED  middle-aged  Avorking  housekeeper  in 
family  tAvo  adults,  four  children;  location, 
suburban  Jersey;  do  plain  cooking,  help  With 
children;  Avages  .$75.  Write  SIRS.  M.  HANKIN, 
Millington,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  generally  useful, 
country  place,  moderate  wages.  JOSEPH  E. 
SCII ANNO,  Milford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 

WANTED — An  up-to-date  farmer  who  will  take 
a  good  productive  "stocked”  106-acre  farm, 
situated  on  a  State  road;  one  mile  from 
a  good  live  toAvn  Avith  excellent  high  school; 
this  farm  is  a  money  maker,  will  grow  any¬ 
thing,  a  good  Avood  lot  which  Will  furnish  an 
extra  income;  references  given  and  required; 
immediate  possession  on  50-50  basis.  LOCK 
BOX  374,  Whitney  Point,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AV ANTED — Girls  as  laundresses,  chamber  maids, 
dining-room  girls,  etc. ;  good  home  surround¬ 
ings,  with  board.  Apply  at  THE  BUFFALO 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  100  High  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. _ 

AVANTED — Reliable  woman,  general  housework, 
plain  cooking,  tAvo  in  family;  18  miles  from 
New  York  City;  wages  $50;  might  consider 
young  Avoman  who  Avishes  to  continue  high 
school  studies,  high  school  near.  ADVERTISER 
1346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  country  woman  as  help¬ 
er  in  modern  home.  BOX  6,  Hancocks  Bridge, 
N.  J.  _ _ _ 

WANTED  —  Competent,  good-natured  country 
woman  for  general  housework  in  small  fami¬ 
ly;  modern  house,  out  of  town.  AVrite  to  MRS. 
JOHN  II.  NORTHROP,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  couple  as  cook;  gardener,  handy 
man.  ADVERTISER  1356,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ 

AVANTED — Single,  experienced  dairyman;  milk¬ 
ing  machine  used;  must  he  clean  and  sober, 
$60  per  month,  room  and  board.  LOUIS  PINZ- 
HA,  Mickleton,  N.  J.  _ 

MARRIED  man  for  general  work  around  place 
and  drive  team;  state  age  and  wages  expected 
with  house.  Address  RIDGEFIELD  FLORIS1 
&  NURSERY,  Ridgefield,  Conn. _ 

AA’ANTED — A  competent  Avilling  woman  to  as¬ 
sist  with  housework  and  care  of  children:  good 
wages,  nice  home.  AVrite  or  telephone  MRS. 
j>  van  DAELL,  18  Montrose  Rd.,  Searsdale, 
N.  Y’.  Tel.  Searsdale  1753. 

FARMER,  good  dairyman;  state  wages;  city 
conveniences;  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  13.>2, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple,  man  to  operate  poultry  plant 
and  general  farm  work;  Avoman  to  operate 
roadside  lunch  room;  $50  a  month  and  main¬ 
tenance  to  man;  woman  on  percentage  basis; 
voung  couple  looking  forward  to  a  future  and 
good  home  preferred.  ADA’ERTISER  1333,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEAD  gardener  wants  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  single,  age  40,  good  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1349,  care  Rui  1  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  wanted,  companion  to  a  gentle¬ 
woman;  adaptable,  travel,  drive  car,  make 
self  generally  useful.  ADA’ERTISER  1351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 118-acre  dairy  farm,  Schoharie 
County;  Alfalfa  without  liming;  grade  A 
stable;  milk  taken  at  door;  large  painted  barns 
and  house;  lightning  rods;  good  school;  price 
$5,500,  terms.  CHARLES  BEE,  Howe  Cave, 
N.  Y.  

GOOD  farm,  attractive  home,  fine  land,  mea¬ 
dow,  water,  woods;  151  acres;  stock,  imple¬ 
ments;  choice  location,  near  Netv  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Write  ADVERTISER  1357,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  wanted,  Jersey  or  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1361,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VINELAND,  N.  J. — 3.96  acres,  5  rooms  and 
bath,  modern;  for  full  particulars  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — One  to  10  acres  with  buildings,  Avith 
some  improvements,  within  30  miles  of  NeAv 
York  City;  terms  and  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  Address  F.  GREICO,  R.  1,  Box  48,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 

FARM,  135  acres,  well  watered,  water  at  house 
and  barn;  three  houses,  large  barns,  stanchions 
35  cows;  65  miles  from  New  York;  telephones; 
three  miles  from  Sheffields,  7c  for  milk;  price 
right,  easy  terms.  T.  F.  HOAVELL,  Washing- 
tonville.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EXCELLENT  dairy  farm,  370  acres  near  town 
5,000;  large  barns,  silos,  splendid  14-room 
house,  other  buildings,  machinery  and  stock; 
timber,  Avater,  macadam  road.  •  ADVERTISER 
1364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  New  Jersey  farm,  direct  rail 
or  bus  connections;  within  45  minutes  42d 
street  ferry.  PAUL  G.  LOESER,  157  West  63d 
Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  on  a  fancy  or 
utility  poultry  plant;  13  years  successful  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  breeder  both  for  eggs,  meat  and 
fancy;  if  you  desire  a  hustler  avIio  knows  the 
game  and  can  be  relied  upon  as  to  honesty  and 
integrity  address  ADAERTISER  1354,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

COMPETENT,  trustful,  young  lady  Avishes  posi¬ 
tion  In  nursery;  references.  R.  D.  2,  Box  186, 
Lakewood,  N.  J.  _ 

AA'ELL  educated  single  American,  25,  wants 
permanent  position  on  farm  or  estate;  two 
years  on  poultry,  rest  on  general  farm;  under¬ 
stand  all  machinery  including  tractors  and  milk¬ 
ers;  have  chauffeur's  license;  Avould  prefer  small 
cottage  to  board  and  room;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1360,  care 1  Rural  New- Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  Swiss,  single,  43,  desires  position 
on  priA’ate  estate;  first-class  butter  maker; 
scrupulously  clean;  references.  ADA’ERTISER 
1363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER — Scotchman  of  character  and 
ability  wishes  to  make  a  connection  with  a  non¬ 
resident  or  a  commuting  farm  owner  as  a  man¬ 
ager  or  superintendent ;  unquestioned  references 
as  to  ability  in  handling  cattle,  both  beef  and 
dairy,  sheep  and  pigs,  and  is  familiar  with  all 
kind's  of  farm  machinery  and  lias  the  knack  of 
managing  farm  help  economically;  for  further 
particulars  and  an  interview  address  AVILLIAM 
TELFER,  Route  1,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Miscellaneous 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — In  Oxford,  X.  Y.,  modern  house, 
on  double  lot;  large  barn,  excellent  garden; 
price  reasonable.  LAURENCE  E.  CLARK,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 

HIGH-CLASS  country  home,  village  farm;  mile 
shore,  improvements.  LEACH,  Clinton,  Coun. 

AVELL-LOCATED  general  farm,  137  acres,  main 
road,  near  Berkshire  Hills,  suitable  for  board¬ 
ers;  cash  $1,700,  rest  on  mortgage.  ADVBli- 
TISER  1345,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  5S  acres,  large  house  and 
barn,  one  mile  to  store,  schools,  churches,  rail¬ 
road,  textile  and  paper  mills;  good  markets; 
price  $5,500.  MRS.  THOS.  SAUNDERS,  R.  3, 
Elkton,  Md.  _  ‘ 

FOR  SALE — Gas  station  carrying  groceries  and 
farm  of  47  acres;  7-room  house  and  other 
buildings;  ideal  location,  11  miles  from  Flint; 
if  interested  Avrite  D.  AV.  THORSBY,  R.  3, 
Clio,  Mich. 

110  ACRES  near  Hancock,  N.  Y.;  well  Avatered, 
large  buildings;  suitable  dairy,  poultry,  sheep; 
$2,500.  ADVERTISER  1347,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  Avanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if1  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

FINE  quality  extracted  ironey;  60-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  Avith- 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  $8  per  hundred;  25  lbs. 

express  paid,  $3.75.  KIXGWOOD  ORCHARDS, 
Salem,  Ore. 

POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

PEANUTS,  unshelled  farmer’s  stock,  new  crop; 

50  lbs.,  $4;  75  lbs.,  $5.25;  1,000  lbs.,  $60,  cash, 
charges  collect;  better,  fresher,  sweeter  than 
factory  cleaned.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Franklin,  Va. 

PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  .$1.13;  two  pails, 
$2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  consumers  only,  in  zones  one,  two  and 
three,  genuine  home-cured  hams  and  bacons, 
10  to  16  lbs.  average  each,  corncob  smoke;  each 
42c  a  lb.;  clear  pork  sausage,  5-lb.  bags,  no 
cereal  used,  35c  lb.  delivered;  pay  the  parcel 
post  man;  any  goods  not  satisfactory,  parcel  post 
them  back  and  your  money  with  postage  added 
will  be  returned.  C.  E.  AVYLIE,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wormwood  Ointment 

Will  you  give  a  good  formula  for  Avorm- 
wood  ointment?  A-  B-  c> 

Wormwood,  like  many  other  herbs,  is 
not  now  used  in  medicine  as  it  formerly 
was,  and  I  do  not  know  Iioav  an  ointment 
of  any  value  could  be  made  from  it.  I  lie 
efficacy  of  a  large  number  pf  ointments 
and  draughts,  once  a  part  of  our  medical 
armament,  Avas  very  largely  due  to  the 
faith  in  them  that  Avas  exercised  by  the 
patient  Avhile  nature  OA-ercame  the  ills  tor 
Avhich  they  Avere  used.  The  old  belief 
that  “for  e\Tery  ill  there  is  a  curative 
herb”  has  been  discarded,  as  the  true 
nature  of  disease  is  being  fathomed,  and 
we  are  being  left  Avith  fetyer  and  simpler 
remedies  and  probably  with  feA\Ter  illus¬ 
ions.  Wormwood  Avas  once  used  as  a 
stomach  bitter,  but  will  not  iioav  be 
found  in  the  medicine  chest.  1  am  airaid, 
too.  that  those  avIio  found  an  ointment 
made  from  it  efficacious  in  the  days  of 
their  youth  Avill  discover  upon  further 
trial  that  the  youth,  rather  than  the 
wormAVOod,  Avas  chiefly  responsible  tor 
any  help  that  it  seemed  to  confer. 

J  M.  B.  D. 


AAr  \NTED — Married  herdsman  to  take  complete 
charge  of  Jersey  herd;  must  be  experienced 
in  producing  certified  milk,  handling  men  and 
capable  of  doing  own  veterinarian  work;  Avilling 
to  board  two  men;  salary  $100  per  month;  ap¬ 
ply  giving  references,  experience  and  age  to 
ADVERTiSER  1355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Steady,  reliable  man  to  care  for  a 
small  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  ELIZABETH 
FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


AA'-VXTEiy — Unmarried,  experienced,  incubator 

operator  to  take  entire  responsibility;  30,000 
capacity  about  middle  January;  preferably  fa¬ 
miliar  with  NeAVtown  equipment:  state  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected  and  references.  BROAD 
ACRES  FARM,  West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


4-ACRE  farm  for  rent,  all  cultivated,  small  4- 
room  house,  barn  over  40  ft.  long;  good  for 
dairy  or  chicken  farm.  Apply  M.  LA  GRAND, 
Hampton  Bays,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  farm  of 
00  to  100  acres,  near  high  school  and  village, 
located  near  Syracuse,  Auburn  or  Rochester; 
limestone  soil,  level  or  slightly  rolling,  adequate 
water  supply;  particulars  and  price  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  F.  A.  PARKS,  Lawtons,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -Fully  equipped  poultry  farm,  121 
acres;  on  beautiful  river;  26,000-egg  incu¬ 
bators;  2,000  bearing  young  peach  trees;  cost 
$27  000  in  1922;  price  $12,000,  terms.  S.  A. 
PICKENS,  Berlin,  Md.  _ 

FOR  RENT — Farm  in  Dutchess  County;  25  acres, 
meadow;  fine  for  chickens;  no  rent  to  April, 
then  nominal  rent  Avhicli  can  be  Avorked  out  in 
care  of  place.  AVi'ite  ADA  ERTISER  1316,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farm-raised  young  men  with  plenty 
of  training  for  position  of  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tion  supervisor.  Address  AGRICULTURAL  EX¬ 
TENSION  SERAHCE,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  BrunsAvick,  N.  J. 

MOTHER’S  helper,  reliable  woman  to  assist  in 
housework  and  care  of  child  in  New  Rochelle; 
steady  employment.  Apply  ADVERTISER  1360, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  young;  state 
Avages,  full  particulars;  near  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  1362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Girl  for  housework;  good  home  near 
New  York;  family  consists  of  two  school  girls, 
a  baby  bov  and  parents:  will  pay  $40  a  month 
and  railroad  fare.  MRS.  JOHN  GEBHART, 
Searborougli-oil-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


“I  hear  the  scenery  is  picturesque  up 
this  Avay.”  “Not  bad.”  “Isn’t  there  a 
lake  a  little  further  on?”  “Yes,  you  11 
find  it  behind  a  horseradish  billboard.  ’  — 
Louisville  Courier  Journal. 


Situations  Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT  desires  change;  practical 
ail  phases  Avork  connected  Avith  private  place, 
also  head  chauffeur  at  present;  assume  entire 
responsibility;  American,  38,  married,  small 
family;  four  years  present  position;  Westchester 
County  preferred,  not  essential;  only  first-class 
position  considered.  ADVERTISER  1326,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  caretaker  desires  place  near 
Jersey  coast  or  Chesapeake  Bay.  G.  W. 
MYER,  Godeffroy,  N.  Y. 


FARM  Avanted  Avith  stock  and  tools  on  shares 
Avith  option  to  buy  at  end  of  lease,  or  buy 
noAV  Avith  assignment  of  life  insurance  policy 
to  amount  of  pureliae  price  to  guarantee  pay¬ 
ment;  100  to  200  acres,  near  school,  about  $5.- 
000.  ADVERTISER  1350,  care  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker. 


FINE  quality  buckAvlieat  and  amber  honey,  60- 
lb.  can,  $5.50;  tAvo,  $10  here;  10-lb.,  $1.73;  5- 
lb.,  $1,  deliATered  third  zone.  EDAVARD  RED- 
DOUT,  NeAV  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


FALL  and  Winter  apples  for  sale,  sprayed 
fruit.  GRANTSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Grants- 
ville,  Md. 


HONEY- — 60  lbs.  buckAvlieat,  $6  here;  light,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1  prepaid.  WOOD- 
AVARD  &  ELLIOTT,  AVilaAvana,  Pa. 


HONEY,  best  grades,  60  lbs.  clover,  $7.50;  am¬ 
ber,  $6.60;  buckAvlieat,  $6;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honey;  %-gallon  can, 
delivered,  $1.50.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN, 
Katonali,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Pair  good  used  horse  blankets;  give 
full  description.  C.  M.  CRANDALL,  Andover, 
N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Will  take  couple  or  single  person 
to  board  in  quiet  country  home;  furnace  heat, 
electricity,  bath;  ideal  for  elderly  people  or 
convalescent;  six  miles  from  city;  good  food, 
terms  reasonable.  (MISS)  LUCILE  DAY,  Box  27, 
Valcour,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  several  old  pine  paneled  rooms,  also 
lieAvu  beams,  rafters  and  old  Avide  pine  floor¬ 
ing;  also  good  mantels,  fine  old  doorways, 
hinges,  latches,  old  cranes,  andirons,  locks, 
bull’s  eye  glass  AvindOAVs,  corner  cupboards,  old 
pine  and  maple  or  cherry  furniture;  send  me 
snapshots  if  possible,  if  not  a  good  detail  de¬ 
scription  will  do;  Avill  pay  a  good  price  for  any 
of  these  things  which  I  can  use.  WILLIAM 
JAY  ROBINSON,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BLOSSOM  SAveet  honey,  clover  and  buekAvheat 
for  sale.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 32-volt  Fairbanks-Morse  home  light¬ 
ing  plant  complete;  perfect  condition;  reason¬ 
able.  BOX  13,  Lanoka  Harbor,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Lane  saAV  mill  No.  2  and  planer. 
S.  J.  BRADEN,  Middle  Grove,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Xoav  or  to  March  1  dairy  farm  with 
stock;  prefer  Northern  NeAv  Jersey  to  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pa.  PAUL  BLUMER,  143  Union 
Place,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 165-acre  orchard,  7,000  bearing  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  Staymans,  Yorks,  Grimes,  Williams 
Early  Reds;  three  miles  from  Berlin,  concrete 
road;  fully  equipped,  beau  sprayers,  tractor, 
mules,  etc.;  $11,000  casli,  $11,000  mortgage. 
PAUL  BURGEVIN,  Berlin,  Md. _ 

POULTRY  and  truck  farm,  about  seven  acres, 
800  bird  capacity;  10-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  tAvo  minutes  to  church,  station  and 
stores;  on  Mon  tank  highway,  in  East  Moriches, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  terms.  MICHAEL  J.  DOYLE, 
100-18  37th  Ave,  Corona,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  200  acres  best  land  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.;  every  improvement  and  con¬ 
venience;  stanchions  and  stalls  *for  200  head; 
house  12  rooms,  2  baths,  all  improvements;  57 
miles  from  New  York  City*  buildings  cost  $200,- 
000;  price  $45,000,  half  cash.  THOMAS  PEN- 
DELL,  AVasliingtonville,  N.  Yr. 

236  ACRES  on  macadam  road.  30  miles  from 
Buffalo,  all  practically  level,  dark  loam  soil; 
36  acres  timber,  3  acres  orchard,  good  buildings; 
no  mortgage;  aatU1  exchange  for  city  property. 
CLAUDE  ELLIS,  OAvner,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


POMEROY  English  walnut  meats  and  nut 
candies  for  Christmas  delivered  parcel  post, 
$1  per  pound.  MRS.  DANIEL  POMEROY,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — Times  have  changed,  you  need  a 
SAvitch  or  transformation;  I  make  both.  MRS. 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


"SHURE”  TOP  AArliite  Rice  (shelled)  and  Gold¬ 
en  Queen  (ear)  old  corn,  postpaid  to  3d  zone, 
25  lbs.,  $3.  AV.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  size  paper-shell  pecans,  5  and  10-pound 
bags,  60  cents  pound  delivered;  guaranteed  to 
please.  H.  F.  DIXON,  EUaville,  Georgia. 

PECANS,  large  size,  delivered  65c  per  lb.  in 
5-lb.  lots  or  more;  send  money  order.  C.  S. 
MILLER,  Rt.  5,  Waycross,  Ga. 

HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10:  10.  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  here; 
buckwheat.  $5.50;  clover-blend,  $6.50.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Carloads  hay.  stratv:  state  kind, 
price  at  Madison.  BORLIXG,  Madison,  Ohio. 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  let  us  send  pail  of  delicious 
clover  or  buckwheat  honey;  see  other  adver¬ 
tisement  in  this  column;  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.25; 
buckwheat,  $1.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Winters  thieving  fingers  out  of  your 
milk  pails . 


TT7MTH  freezing  weather  come  Special  farm  problems.  For 
*  *  example,  the  care  of  cows.  To  give  the  maximum  amount 
of  milk  a  cow  must  drink  all  the  water  she  can.  But  a  cow 
cannot  consume  as  much  icy  water  as  she  can  warm  water, 
therefore,  several  prominent  farm  papers  advise  warming 
water  for  cows  during  cold  weather.  This  additional  care 
and  expense  is  paid  for  many  times  over  bv  increased  flow 
of  milk  and  increased  profits. 


How  to  keep  Winter  from  stealing 
efficiency,  too. 


engine 


another  important  farm  problem  in  winter  is  efficient 
operation  of  your  car,  truck  and  tractor.  Avoidance  of 
winter  driving  trouble  is  largely  a  matter  of  correct  lubrica¬ 
tion.  hollow  the  Cold  Weather  Recommendations  in  the 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Chart  while  the  temperature  is  below 
freezing.  The  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  repays  its  slightly 
extra  cost  in  many  ways— easier  starting,  lower  gas  and  oil 
consumption,  smoother  running,  lower  repair  bills,  less 
carbon  and  overheating.  Mobiloil  proves  the  cheapest  oil  to 
use  the  year  around . 


Cold  weather  driving  tips  to  save  you  trou 

ble  and  expense 


\  your  yuido 


1 


\V 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  arc  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated  be¬ 
low,  are  Mobiloil  “E,”  Mobiloil  Arctic  (“Arc”), 
Mobiloil  “A,”  Mobiloil  “BB,”  and  Mobiloil  “B  ” 
Follow  winter  recommendations  when  tempera¬ 
tures  from  32°  F  (freezing)  to  0°  F  (zero)  prevail. 
Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except 
Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete 
Mobiloil  Chart  at  your  dealer's. 


\  names  of 

\  PASSENGER 
^  |  CARS 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1925  \ 

Summer 

Winter 

4 J 
£ 

£ 

*Si 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

l  Buick . . , 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc  \ 

;  Cadillac . \ 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

\  Chandler . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

$  Chevrolet. ...... 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

$  Chrysler  4? ..... . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

\  Dodge  Brothers.  . 

■  A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

a” 

Arc'  Ig 

1  Essex . . . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc .- 

.  A 

Arc. 

A 

5  hord . . . 

E 

BB 

•  E 
BB 

E 

BB 

E 

BB 

E 

BB 

E 

BB 

E 

BB 

bFb  > 

|  Hudson 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc  ;  s 

Hupmobile: . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Jewett . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A- 

Ard.  { 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

\  Nash . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc'. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

XT  I 

:■=  Oakland  . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

i  Oldsmobilc  (4  &  6) 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

l  Overland _ .... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc.  3§ 

£  Packard  6 . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 
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Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


1.  Always  push  out  clutch  pedal  before  starting  the 
engine.  This  relieves  the  “drag”  of  the  transmis¬ 
sion  on  the  starter. 

2.  When  starting  in  cold  weather,  use  choke  only 
while  cranking.  Push  it  back  part  way  the  instant 
the  engine  starts  and  fully,  as  soon  as  possible. 

3-  Allow  the  engine  to  warm  up  before  attempting 
fast  driving. 

4.  Use  alcohol  or  other  suitable  anti-freezing  mixture 
in  the  radiator  and  keep  at  proper  strength  during 
cold  weather. 

1 

5.  Keep  radiator  protected  by  suitable  cover  during 
cold  weather. 

6.  Use  only  oil  that  you  know  is  suited  to  your  en¬ 
gine.  The  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  will  give  you 
lowest  cost  per  mile  and  is  worth  a  special  trip 
to  town,  if  necessary. 

In  winter  you  use  the  choke  more  freely.  This  di¬ 
lutes  the  oil  in  the  crankcase  more  rapidly.  This 
necessitates  more  frequent  draining  of  the  crank¬ 
case.  Consult  Chart  of  Recommendations  for  the 
correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  for  winter  driving. 
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Fruits  and  Gardens  in  New  England 

Troubles  in  Wayside  Markets  and  Greenhouses 
How  Conditions  are  Changing, 

Part  I 


N  UNSATISFACTORY  SEASON.  — 
Whether  it  is  over-production  or  un¬ 
der-consumption,  the  undoubted  fact 
is  that  New  England  farmers  have 
found  it  difficult  this  season  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  products  at  a  profit. 
Statistics  are  unreliable  and  easily  juggled,  but  they 
seem  to  show  pretty  conclusively  that  a  smaller 
amount  of  money  is  being  spent  for  farm  products 
than  for  several  years  past.  This  can  hardly  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  natural  causes,  as  the  population  has  in¬ 
creased.  Probably  the  demand  for  automobiles, 
radios  and  various  luxuries  is  in  part  at  least  re¬ 
sponsible.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  falling  off  in  con¬ 
sumption  has  hit  many  growers  rather  hard.  The 
lack  of  a  market  for  apples  has  been  particularly 
conspicuous.  McIntosh  apples  of  a  good  quality  have 
sold  reasonably  well,  but  other  kinds  have  been 


ridiculously  low.  Not.  a  few  farmers  have  sold  their 
apples  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  a  barrel,  picked  and 
with  the  culls  out.  The  fruit  has  been  moving  very 
slowly,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  of  im¬ 
mediate  improvement. 

DIRECT  ADVERTISING.— In  several  sections  the 
apple  growers  are  meeting  the  situation  by  adver¬ 
tising,  and  the  results  are  encouraging.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  growers  have  been  using  an  attractively  pre¬ 
pared  advertisement  in  the  Boston  papers,  reading 
as  follows : 

“Delicious  New  Hampshire  apples,  ripened  in  sun¬ 
shine,  now  on  sale  in  the  markets.  They  have  the 
tang  of  the  hills.” 

This  kind  of  advertisement  tends  to  increase  con¬ 
sumption  along  general  lines.  Several  growers  are 
advertising  as  individuals,  seeking  to  build  up  a 
trade  direct  with  consumers.  Wayside  selling  has  be¬ 


come  less  profitable  on  the  whole,  although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wayside  markets  has  increased.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  rumor  has  become  widespread  that  many  of 
the  proprietors  make  a  practice  of  buying  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  city  and  hauling  them  out  to  their 
stands.  Reports  of  this  kind  have  hindered  sales. 

ROADSIDE  STANDS.  —  Probably  there  are  too 
many  roadside  stands.  The  argument  is  being  put 
forward  in  some  quarters  that  much  better  results 
would  be  obtained  if  several  farmers  would  ship 
their  produce  to  a  single  well-placed  stand,  managed 
by  a  competent  salesman.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
this  direction,  and  it  has  several  advantages,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  it  relieves  the  femi¬ 
nine  members  of  the  family  from  the  necessity  of 
leaving  their  housework  to  wait  on  customers.  It 
also  serves  to  stop  the  undesirable  practice  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  farm  home  into  a  market  all  day  Sunday. 


Betting  Cucumber  Plants  in  the  Greenhouse.  Fig.  1030 


When  the  Cucumbers  Are  Bearing.  Fig.  1031 
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The  wayside  stand  industry  is  in  a  state  of  transi¬ 
tion,  and  just  how  it  will  work  out  remains  to  be 
seen.  There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  many 
farmers  get  better  results  by  selling  by  the  road¬ 
side  than  when  they  ship  to  market,  but  the  fact 
that  they  deal  directly  with  the  public  is  not  the 
only  reason.  Comparatively  few  farmers,  it  must 
be  admitted,  know  how  to  pack  their  produce  prop¬ 
erly.  It  is  only  necessary  to  visit  the  commission 
houses  in  Boston  to  realize  this  fact.  The  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  much  of  the  produce,  whether  it  be 
apples,  vegetables,  poultry  or  eggs,  is  received,  would 
be  hard  to  imagine.  Such  a  visit  leads  one  to  have 
greater  sympathy  with  the  commission  man  and  to 
realize  the  difficulties  which  he  must  encounter  in 
disposing  of  ill-packed  goods  when  they  are  in  com¬ 
petition  with  produce  from  sections  further  away 
where  better  packing  methods  have  been  learned 
and  adopted.  Packing  and  marketing  are  the  points 
where  New  England  farmers  are  weakest. 

LOSS  IN  LETTUCE  GROWING.— It  is  depressing 
to  travel  through  the  market  garden  sections  north 
of  Boston  and  find  immense  greenhouses  empty, 
whereas  a  few7  years  ago  they  would  have  been 
filled  with  lettuce  and  making  a  large  profit  for  the 
growers.  The  collapse  of  the  Winter  lettuce  industry 
in  New7  England  is  pathetic,  and  has  meant  a  heavy 
financial  loss  for  many  market  ’  gardeners.  The 
business  flourished  to  a  remarkable  extent  until  the 
market  wras  invaded  by  Iceberg  lettuce  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  lettuce,  with  its  tight,  hard  heads,  im¬ 
mediately  won  the  favor  of  housekeepers,  making 
the  sale  of  the  loose-leafed  lettuce  grown  in  green¬ 
houses  impossible  on  a  large  scale.  All  attempts  to 
grow  this  Iceberg  lettuce  under  glass  have  failed, 
and  no  variety  has  been  discovered  which  can  com¬ 
pete  with  it.  The  first  shipment  was  received  in 
1918,  when  five  carloads  rolled  into  the  city.  Last 
year  the  volume  had  been  increased  to  GOO  carloads, 
and  no  doubt  most  of  the  other  large  cities  in  New 
England  are  receiving  proportionate  shipments.  All 
of  the  Iceberg  lettuce  does  not  come  from  California, 
however.  Various  other  western  sections,  including 
Arizona,  Oregon  and  Texas,  are  shipping  to  New 
England.  In  late  Winter  Florida  contributes  its 
share  of  lettuce,  although  under  another  name.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  able  to  ship  every  month  in  the  year,  al- 
th rough  the  heaviest  receipts  come  in  December.  The 
Market  Garden  Field  Station  at  Waltham  has  done 
its  best  to  find  some  means  of  meeting  the  invasion, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  greenhouse  lettuce  in¬ 
dustry  seems  doomed,  not  only  in  New  England  but 
in  other  sections. 

TOMATOES  AND  CUCUMBERS.— Naturally  the 
greenhouse  people  are  thinking  of  substitutes,  and 
many  of  them  have  started  growing  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  overstock  the 
market  with  these  commodities,  and  they  require  a 
greater  degree  of  skill  as  well  as  more  heat  than 
the  growing  of  lettuce.  Some  greenhouse  owners 
have  turned  to  flowers,  like  sw7eet  peas  and  carna¬ 
tions,  but  the  growing  of  flowers  is  a  business  in  it¬ 
self,  and  one  not  learned  in  one  year’.  Fortunately 
the  tomato  and  cucumber  growers  are  in  a  better 
position  than  the  lettuce  growers.  It  is  true  that 
outside  crops  are  imported,  but  they  have  not  taken 
a  strong  hold  on  the  public  fancy.  Tomatoes  in 
quantities  are  sent  up  from  Florida,  but  they  lack 
the  flavor  of  greenhouse  tomatoes  grown  in  New 
England,  and  many  of  them  are  ripened  by  gas  on 
the  cars  on  their  way  north. 

CHANGING  CONDITIONS.  —  Market  gardeners 
who  depend  upon  outdoor  crops  are  also  keeping 
their  market  fairly  well,  although  suffering  from  the 
intrusion  of  vegetables  from  other  sections.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  large  amount  of  asparagus  is  sent  in  from 
the  South.  It  seems  quite  reasonable  to  believe  that 
in  time  to  come  food  products  of  various  kinds  will 
be  produced  in  great  quantities  in  the  sections  best 
adapted  for  their  cultivation.  Under  modern  meth¬ 
ods  they  can  be  shipped  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  complete  re¬ 
adjustment  of  present  conditions.  There  are  sections 
in  New  Mexico,  for  example,  where  hundreds  of 
acres  can  be  given  over  to  vegetable  products  under 
(he  most  favorable  conditions,  and  with  cheap  labor 
from  Mexico.  The  crops  produced  in  this  way  can 
be  sent  to  New  England  and  sold  cheaper  than  crops 
raised  at  home.  Up  to  recent  years  the  market  gar¬ 
deners  around  Boston  were  in  a  particularly  fortu¬ 
nate  position.  Practically  everything  that  they  could 
grow  could  be  sold  near  at  hand  at  a  profit.  They 
loaded  up  their  wagons  at  night  and  had  them  in 
the  Quincy  Market  befoi’e  daybreak.  A  haul  of  15 
or  20  miles  was  considered  about  the  limt.  Now 
with  the  coming  of  the  motor  truck  this  situation 
has  been  entirely  changed.  The  nearby  market  gar¬ 
deners,  using  for  the  most  part  high-priced  land,  are 
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in  competition  with  growers  from  points  50  or  100 
miles  away.  The  more  distant  growers  have  very 
cheap  land,  and  are  able  to  reach  the  market  in  four 
oi  five  hours,  if  not  less.  Production  has  increased, 
therefore,  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of  con¬ 
sumption  (and  that  there  is  an  increase  is  ques¬ 
tioned),  but.  retail  prices  have  not  reflected  this  sit¬ 
uation.  E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Does  Squab  Raising  Pay? 

WHEN  1  was  a  boy  I  had  a  few  pairs  for  pets, 
had  them  so  tame  that  they  would  come  and 
eat  out  of  my  hand.  They  got  to  pulling  corn,  and 
as  they  knew  no  fear  were  worse  than  all  the  crows 
in  the  country,  and  I  had  to  sell  them.  From  that 
experience  I  know  one  thing ;  it  is  more  work  to 
care  for  them  properly  than  it  is  for  a  much  larger 
flock  of  poultry.  They  are  such  filthy  things  around 
(be  nests  that  it  is  much  more  work  to  keep  clear  of 
lice  and  mites,  and  the  latter  are  fatal  to  squabs. 

Later  in  life  I  lived  with  a  man  who  had  been 
rather  successful  with  a  flock  of  poultry,  and  he  got 
the  idea  that  he  could  make  as  much  money  from 
squabs  and  wouldn't  have  to  bother  to  feed  them,  as 
the  old  ones  would  do  that.  He  made  a  loft  and 


Talcing  Out  the  Cucumber  Crop.  Fig.  1031 


fly  and  bought  60  breeders.  He  bought  them  for  30 
pairs,  but  it  turned  out  60  birds,  as  only  abput  one- 
quarter  were  mated  pairs,  the  rest  were  odd  males 
and  worse  than  useless.  He  got  so  few  squabs  that 
he  hired  an  expert  to  come  and  tell  him  what  the 
trouble  was.  The  expert  also  told  him  how  to  tell 
by  long  watching,  which  were  the  pairs,  and  to  sep¬ 
arate  them  from  the  non-breeders.  He  got  rid  of  his 
extra  males  and  then  started  to  build  up  a  flock 
fi  om  his  young  birds.  As  soon  as  they  were  weaned 
he  took  them  out  and  put  them  in  another  loft*,  and 
as  it  takes  quite  a  long  time  for  them  to  get  large 
enough  to  breed,  and  during  this  time  he  had  no  in¬ 
come  from  the  flock  because  he  saved  everything 
hatched,  his  grain  bill  got  so  large  that  he  quit  cold 
and  sold  everything.  As  near  as  I  can  tell  it  cost 
him  about  $500  for  his  little  flyer  in  the  squab  busi¬ 
ness. 

Due  partly  to  our  modern  training  and  partly  to 
our  inherent  abilities,  or  rather  our  lack  of  them, 
only  5  per  cent  of  people  make  a  success  of  busi¬ 
ness,  taken  as  a  whole.  I  have  never  known  a  sin¬ 
gle  person  to  make  a  success  of  the  squab  business. 
I  think  that  I  have  known  20  that  have  tried  it  be¬ 
side  the  case  detailed  above.  Under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  it  can  be  done.  I  remember  seeing  an  immense 
plant  a  few  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles  where  the 
birds  had  no  houses,  just  long  tiers  of  nests  out  in 
the  open,  and  there  were  thousands  of  birds  on  the 
ground  and  flying  around.  Unless  there  was  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  back  of  this  it  must  have  paid  or  it  would 
never  have  been  built  to  such  a  size.  There  were  no 
expenses  for  houses  or  fixtures,  and  the  labor  was 
at  the  minimum,  as  a  river  runs  close  by  that  would 
do  away  with  all  watering  both  for  drinking  and 
bathing.  The  latter  is  a  big  thing  when  keeping 
them  inclosed.  Pigeons  are  subject  to  intestinal 
worms  and  coecidiosis,  and  dampness  makes  ideal 
conditions  for  these  pests  to  breed,  eben  wood. 

Massachusetts. 
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America  is  Not  Self  Supporting 

Part  II 

T  is  not  generally  known  that  we  are  importing 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  that  should  be 
produced  here.  In  1924  we  imported  37,500  tons  of 
onions  from  20  different  countries;  also  22,000  tons 
of  tomatoes  from  Mexico,  and  more  than  76,000  tons 
of  turnips  from  Canada.  We  bring  Lima  beans  from 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  melons  from  South  Africa, 
grapes  from  Argentina,  peanuts  from  China,  and 
lemons  from  Italy — all  of  which  could  be  produced 
here.  And  sausages.  Most  of  them  are  packed  in 
casings — which  are  chiefly  the  intestines  of  alien 
sheep!  In  1924  we  imported  18,630,000  lbs.  of  these 
sausage  casings.  Figured  into  feet  this  means  5,589,- 
000,000  ft.  or  something  over  one  million  miles  of 
casings.  In  1924  we  exported  40,000,000  of  these 
sausage  overcoats.  This  means  that  we  import  the 
intestines  of  sheep  for  our  own  use,  and  export 
those  from  cattle  and  hogs  to  countries  where  a 
larger  sausage  is  desired. 

And  hog  bristles  we  import  in  great  quantities  from 
Russia.  Mr.  Iledfield  says  that  the  American  hog 
has  been  bred  and  fed  for  meat  production.  Through 
generations  of  such  breeding  and  selection  the  bris¬ 
tles  on  the  well-bred  hog  have  softened  and  grown 
smaller.  They  reappear  on  the  “razor  back,”  and 
wherever  hogs  are  grown  on  the  theory  of  “root  hog 
or  die.”  In  1923  we  imported  6,563,003  lbs.  of  bristles 
and  33.725.899  toothbrushes!  The  Siberian  or  Rus¬ 
sian  hogs  are  in  many  cases  turned  out  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  their  bristles  become  hard  and  stiff 
— fit  for  brushes.  Much  the  same  seems  to  be  true 
of  our  fiax.  We  have  developed  it  away  from  tough 
fiber  into  increased  yield  of  seed  'for  oil.  That  is 
why,  in  countries  where  the  reverse  of  this  is  true, 
a  finer  quality  of  linen  is  made.  We  import  great 
quantities  of  silk — the  product  of  another  insect.  In 
1924  Japan  alone  sent  us  44,300,000  lbs.  It  seems 
there  is  an  important  use  for  silk  not  commonly 
understood.  It  is -used  for  containing  the  gunpowder 
in  firing  heavy  cannons,  because  the  silk  is  consumed 
at  the  instant  of  firing  and  leaves  but  'little  ash. 
Every  now  and  then  someone  comes  advocating  silk 
culture  in  this  country,  but  it  is  not  li'kely  to  meet 
with  much  success. 

Many  or  most  of  the  hats  we  buy  are  made  of  the 
fur  of  rabbits.  Australia  sent  us  31,300,000  rabbit 
skins  in  1924,  and  made  no  serious  inroad  upon  her 
supplies.  All  told  96,600,000  of  these  rabbits  came 
in  3924,  in  addition  to  300,000  lbs.  of  hatter's  cut  fur. 
Belgium  alone  sent  us  22,300,000  skins.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  fur  of  the  American  domesticated  rabbit  is 
unsuitable  for  liat  use,  but  we  notice  that  in  Colo¬ 
rado  the  skins  of  jack  rabbits  are  coming  to  be  an 
article  of  exchange,  like  ginseng  and  peach  pits  in 
the  South.  In  old  times  we  used  to  braid  straw  and 
make  hats  in  the  farm  kitchens.  Yet  in  1924  this 
country  imported  1,281,000  yards  or  725,000  miles 
of  straw  or  grass  braids  for  light  hats.  While  in 
former  years  our  straw  hats  were  made  of  Ameri¬ 
can  rye  straw,  now  the  entire  world  contributes  to 
their  making.  As  for  wool,  everyone  understands 
what  vast  quantities  are  brought  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  imports  of  hides  and  skins  are  very 
heavy.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1925  we  im¬ 
ported  144,662  tons  of  hides  and  skins.  These  in¬ 
cluded  hides  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  horses. 
British  India  sent  us  32,900  buffalo  hides,  and  Can¬ 
ada  134,000  calfskins.  New  Zealand  sent  us  697,895 
sheepskins  while  the  South  American  countries  sent 
thousands  of  cattle  hides,  while  as  our  hemlock  and 
oak  bark  diminish  in  quantity  we  import  millions 
of  tons  of  foreign  barks  and  extracts  for  tanning 
purposes,  in  spite  of  the  great  quantities  of  sumac, 
canaigre  and  other  sources  of  tannic  acid  produced 
in  this  country. 

We  might  go  on  for  pages,  quoting  from  this 
remarkable  book  to  show  how  this  great  country  of 
ours  lias  fallen  into  the  habit  of  depending  on  other 
countries  for  its  raw  materials.  For  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  what  it  all  amounts  to.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  essential  things  that  we  cannot  hope  to  pro¬ 
duce  here.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  others 
now  imported  which  could  probably  all  be  produced 
in  America  if  our  people  really  wanted  to  produce 
them,  and  would  pay  the  full  price.  For  example, 
who  doubts  that  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  all 
the  wool,  cotton,  sugar,  meat,  fibers  and  other  things 
which  we  now  import?  The  question  is  whether,  as 
the  world  is  now  made  up,  it  would  be  a  sounder 
business  policy  to  live  commercially  entirely  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  simply  try  to  sell 
our  surplus  without  buying  in  return.  Mr.  Redfield 
speaks  of  the  fact  that  art,  music,  literature,  science 
and  religion,  the  five  great  phases  of  human  life, 
are  leading  men  to  a  closer  brotherhood  in  their 
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ld  relations.  He  quotes  St.  Paul,  who  said,  “God 
]ias  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
tUvell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,”  and  he  thinks 
that  trade — the  interchange  of  goods  between  one 
nation  and  another — will  lead  to  a  closer  world 
brotherhood,  and  what  Tennyson  called  “a  federation 
of  the  world.” 

When  Should  a  Farmer  Retire  from 
Farming? 

THAT  is  a  question  which  ought  to  ho  discussed 
a  little  more  than  it  is.  There  are  so  many 
farmers  retiring  under  my  observation  that  ought 
not  to  do  it.  So  many  cannot  do  the  work  as  they 
used  to,  and  then  get  discouraged  and  sell  the  farm. 
Very  often  they  sell  the  farm  for  the  price  of  a 
house  in  town,  and  move  to  town  and  buy  a  house. 
Now,  they  think,  they  will  take  it  easy.  All  right 
so  far.  They  usually  take  a  good  supply  of  meats, 
etc.,  along  to  last  them  a  year.  The  second  year  it 
is  different.  They  have  to  buy  everything.  Now 
they  begin  to  realize  that  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  as  they  thought.  They 
hunt  work  to  get  money.  What  do 
they  find?  They  have  no  trade;  the 
only  work  they  get  is  common  labor, 
and  usually  work  harder  than  they 
did  on  the  farm. 

I  know  these  are  times  which  are 
disgusting  to  the  farmer.  Labor  is  the 
great  problem  on  the  farm  today.  Good 
reliable  help  is  scarce,  and  often  you 
get  a  man  who  is  no  good  on  the  farm 
at  all.  That  is  very  discouraging.  If 
you  have  a  lot  of  fruits  to  harvest 
and  sell,  and  corn  to  husk  and  potatoes 
to  dig,  and  live  stock  to  tend,  etc.,  and 
have  no  help,  or  rather  the  poor  kind, 
why,  that  is  enough  to  give  the  blues 
to  almost  any  farmer.  And  such 
things  happen.  Well,  is  there  no 
remedy?  Oh,  yes.  Why  try  to  raise 
everything  and  farm  just  the  same  old 
way?  I  think  it  is  time  to  quit  raising 
high-priced  crops  and  then  give  them  away  for 
nothing. 

For  me,  rather  than  to  sell  out  and  move  to  town, 
I  would  let  the  whole  farm  just  lie  in  grass  and  get 
cattle  to  pasture  during  the  Summer,  and  sell  them 
in  the  Fall  again.  This  way  I  would  have  at  least 
my  living  from  the  farm,  and  live  in  my  house  and 
be  my  own  boss.  For  me  to  sell  out  and  move  away 
would  break  my  heart.  For  25  years  I  have  been 
working  to  make  a  home,  making  improvements  here 
and  there  in  the  buildings  and  on  the  land,  and  now 
just  when  I  have  it  as  I  have  wished  and  worked 
for,  to  give  it  to  some  one  else  seems  most  re- 
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diculous.  This  is  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  to  me. 

Now  of  course  the  statement  above  of  shutting 
down  is  extreme,  but  altogether  practical.  But  what 
I  mean  to  say  is,  adapt  yourself  to  the  circumstances 
and  stick  to  your  farm.  There  is  a  better  day 
ahead  for  the  farmer,  and  that  day  is  not  far 
distant.  c.  r.  bashore. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  Pair  of  Twin  Calves 

IIEN  you  “mix  breeds”  of  live  stock  you 
never  can  tell  what  you  will  get.  One  side 
may  be  of  surer  breeding  than  the  other  and  in  that 
event  the  progeny  will  ‘take  after”  the  stronger 
parent.  Or  if  both  parents  are  about  equally  well- 
bred  and  quite  distinct  as  individuals  you  may  have 
a  genuine  “mongrel”  in  which  nature  has  attempted 
to  show  the  strong  points  of  each  parent.  The  only 
sure  thing  about  breeding  is  to  study  the  type  you 
want  and  select  parents  which  carry  this  type  in  a 
marked  degree.  The  two  pictures  of  twin  red  calves 
shown  on  this  page  illustrate  something  of  this. 
Their  owner,  in  New  Hampshire,  gives  this  little 
note  about  them.  In  this  case  the  Durham  or  Short¬ 
horn  sire  was  evidently  the  more  strongly  bred 
animal : 

Here  are  pictures  of  twin  bull  calves  at  the  age  of 
14  weeks.  When  they  arrived  they  weighed  together 
about  85  lbs.  At  14  weeks  they  weighed  416  lbs.  We 
thought  they  made  a  good  gain.  They  were  exactly 
alike  except  that  one  was  a  little  heavier,  a  broader 
build,  and  had  a  white  tip  to  his  tail.  They  were 


handled  a  good  deal  and  became  very  tame  and  af¬ 
fectionate.  The  mother  is  a  cross  between  a  Jersey 
and  Durham,  her  parents  both  being  registered  stock. 
She  is  in  every  way  a  Jersey.  The  calves  reverted  to 
their  Durham  grandsire.  c.  H. 

South  Danbury,  N.  H. 


The  Modern  School  Readers 

YOU  remember  that  on  page  1406  a  reader  wanted 
to  know  why  the  old-time  readers  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  school  rooms,  and  new  ones  sub¬ 
stituted.  This  man  thought  the  old  readers  superior 
because  they  gave  a  better  selection  of  standard 
prose  and  poetry.  Why  were  the  old  readers  given 
up?  We  wrote  to  a  number  of  publishers  of  school 
books  asking  about  this.  Ginn  &  Co.  have  replied. 
Their  answer  follows.  This  concern  publishes  a 
set  of  excellent  readers: 

Most  of  us  look  back  upon  the  experiences  of  our 
youth  through  colored  glasses,  and  your  correspondent, 
is  apparently  no  exception.  Modern  readers  contain 
just  as  large  a  fund  of  material  of  the  standard  classics, 
both  poems  and  prose,  as  was  the  ease  with  the  readers 
in  the  days  gone  by.  Furthermore,  they  are  better 
selected  and  more  carefully  graded  commensurate  with 
the  abilities  of  the  pupils  to  understand  and  master 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probably  quite  true  that  the 
average  school  boy  and  girl  does  not  remember  the 
selections  contained  in  his  reader  as  was  the  case  with 
the  pupil  forty  years  ago,  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
Four  decades  ago  the  pupil  in  school  had  one  reader 
per  year  which  was  read  and  re-read  and,  be  it  said 
to  the  pupil's  advantage,  he  became  a  master  of  the 
selections  it  contained.  Today  the  pupil,  even  in  the 
second  and  third  years,  reads  from  12  to  15  'books  in¬ 
stead  of  one.  He  acquires  a  breadth  of  vision  not 
secured  by  the  old-time  pupil. 

It  may  be  that  our  schools,  in  their  endeavor  to  teach 
so  much,  undoubtedly  do  not  make  things  stick  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  but  we  are  optimistic  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  pupil  of  today  of  the  same  age  as  the 
pupil  of  yesterday  is  far  more  resourceful,  has  greater 
initiative,  reads  15  times  as  much,  and,  in  addition  to 
all,  is  superior  in  his  mastery  of  classic  English,  than 
was  the  pupil  in  the  time  of  your  correspondent. 

GINN  &  COMPANY. 

We  do  not  quite  see  how  you  can  prove  any  such 
assertion,  and  we  are  still  unconvinced  regarding 
the  “reader”  question.  We  liked  the  old-timers 
better  than  the  modern  volumes. 


Troubles  of  Eastern  Farming 

ONE  of  your  readers  recently  asked  about  a 
“trench  silo.”  The  description  you  gave  was  of 
a  “pit  silo.”  The  “trench  silo”  is  quite  different. 
I'or  instance,  we  dug  one  10  ft.  deep,  12  ft.  wide, 
and  5  ft.  long.  The  silage  was  covered  with  about 
a  foot  of  wheat  straw. 

After  reading  some  of  the  advertisements  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  we  wonder  why  farm  land  sells  for  so  little 
money  in  the  East.  At  times  we  are  tempted  to  re¬ 


turn  to  New  York  and  buy  a  farm  there,  but  there 
surely  must"  be  some  drawbacks  about  eastei-n 
farming  ,or  men  wouldn’t  sacrifice  their  homes  as 
they  do.  harry'  Gordon. 

Nebraska. 

It.  N.-Y. — Glad  to  have  the  statement  about  trench 
silos.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  silage  would 
keep  well  under  such  conditions  in  the  damp  soil 
of  the  North  Atlantic  slope. 

Most  of  the  unoccupied  farms  in  the  East  prob¬ 
ably  never  should  have  been  settled  in  the  first  place. 
That  is  not  true  of  all,  but  it  is  of  many,  and  the 
State  and  nearly  everyone  else  would  be  better  off 
if  they  could  be  reforested,  put  back  properly  into 
good  timber.  In  many  cases  these  so-called  cheap 
farms  are  sold  to  settle  an  estate.  The  old  people 
have  no  children,  or  their  children  are  grown  up 
and  will  not  come  back  to  the  farm.  So  the  estate 
is  sold  for  what  it  wlil  bring.  There  are  some  re¬ 
markable  bargains  in  these  farms  for  one  w'ho  wants 
tc  live  in  the  country  and  knows  how  to  handle  a 
piece  of  land.  Many  a  western  man  with  fair  capital 
and  the  patience  to  wait  until  he  un¬ 
derstands  farm  methods  in  the  East 
would  do  far  better  in  New  York  or 
New  England. 

The  chief  trouble  at  this  end  of  the 
country  is  what  may  be  called  mental 
or  psychological.  The  truth  is  that 
farming  is  no  longer  the  leading  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  section.  Manufacturing 
and  trade  offer  superior  advantages  to 
young  people,  or  at  least  the  young 
folks  think  they  do.  Our  system  of 
education  helps  this  trouble  along. 
Our  educators  have  become  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  town  or  city 
must  of  necessity  receive  most  of  the 
school  funds  and  dominate  education. 
They  would,  if  they  could,  quickly 
clean  up  the  country  schools  and  drive 
all  possible  of  the  country  children 
into  town  for  their  school  training. 
These  town  schools  cannot  from  their 
very  nature  train  country  children  to 
make  contented  and  competent  farmers.  The  in¬ 
fluence  is  all  the  other  way,  and  many  a  boy  or 
girl  naturally  intended  for  practical  farm  life  is 
being  educated  away  from  it  through  our  school 
system.  This  is  doing  much  to  depopulate  our 
farms  and  reduce  their  selling  value. 

The  strong  spirit  of  the  East  aims.toward  manu¬ 
facturing  and  trade.  Our  children  are  taught,  di¬ 
rectly  or  by  inference,  that  the  life  of  the  usual 
practical  farmer  is  to  be  avoided.  Our  cities  are 
thus  well  loaded  with  incompetent  and  non-essential 
workers  for  whom  jobs  must  be  made — their  final 
cost  to  society  going  back  upon  the  farms.  This 
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condition  seems  to  exist  in  practically  all  counties 
or  sections  which  are  dominated  by  manufacturing 
interests. 

This  explains  briefly  why  there  are  so  many 
poorly  worked  or  unoccupied  farms  in  the  East. 
There  are  not  as  many  of  them  as  one  would  think 
fiom  the  talk  in  most  of  the  better  districts  where 
the  soil  is  good.  So  far  as  theory  goes,  many  see- 
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tions  in  New  York  have  distinct  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  West.  The  soil  is' 
good  and  can  be  made  to  grow  crops 
fully  equal  to  those  grown  on  western 
farms.  The  climate  permits  a  very  wide 
range  of  crops.  There  are  no  better 
local  markets  in  the  world  than  are  to 
be  found  east  of  the  great  lakes.  The 
chief  trouble  is  not  in  material  things, 
but  in  the  social  and  educational  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  making  farming  into  a 
secondary  business  where  it  formerly 
held  the  lead — as  it  now  does  in  the 
West. 


What  Is  the  Topepo? 

Advertisements  are  appearing  regard¬ 
ing  the  Topepo,  a  “new”  vegetable  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  the  result  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  pepper  and  the  tomato !  Elab¬ 
orate  stories  are  told  about  this  vege¬ 
table — notably  in  California  —  and  our 
readers  seem  to  be  preparing  to  try  it  on 
quite  a  large  scale.  We  are,  therefore, 
trying  to  obtain  the  real  truth  about  it. 
Here  are  two  reliable  reports : 

We  have  grown  the  Topepo  at  the 
station  'for  two  years  now,  and  on  the 
whole  are  not  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 
It  is,  as  you  say,  claimed  to  possess  the 
qualities  of  both  the  tomato  and  the 
pepper,  but  generally  we  find  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  undesirable  rather  than  the 
desirable  characteristics  of  these  two 
fruits. 

A  number  of  folks  have  also  grown  it 
for  one  year,  but  none  of  them  who  grew 
it  in  1925  cared  to  try  it  in  1926,  and 
those  whom  I  have  seen  this  Fall,  who 
grew  it  in  1926,  do  not  care  to  try  it  an¬ 
other  year. 

We  must,  however,  consider  the  fact 
that  the  climate  in  this  section  of  the 
country  is  very  dry,  and  the  soil  might 
be  one  that  is  not  suitable  for  growing 
of  this  crop.  Also  while  I  would  not 
recommend  it  for  Kansas,  I  think  our 
experience  has  not  been  sufficient  to  con¬ 
demn  it  throughout  the  country. 

WALTER  R  BALCH. 

Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  claims  which 
are  made  that  this  is  a  cross  between  a 
tomato  and  a  pepner  are  without  founda¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place  it  is  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  law  of  plant  relation¬ 
ships.  Nature  sacredly  guards  the  fami¬ 
ly  relationship  in  plants,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  if  it  were  otherwise,  in  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time,  we 
would  simply  have  a  conglomeration  in¬ 
stead  of  well-defined  families  of  plants  as 
we  have  had  down  through  the  centuries. 

We  have  grown  a  number  of  plants  of 
this  purported  cross  from  seed  secured 
from  different  sources.  All  that  we  have 
seen  is  just  a  typical  pepper  of  the  Sun¬ 
ny  Brook  type,  though  not  as  large,  with 
a  rather  thick,  fleshy  wall,  mild  flavor, 
but  has  not  as  deep  a  shade  of  red,  and 
later  the  fruit  takes  on  a  yellowish  tinge. 
In  other  words,  at  least  under  our  condi¬ 
tions,  I  question  whether  it  is  superior 
to  some  of  the  older  varieties  of  peppers 
that  have  been  with  the  trade  for  years. 
I  may  also  add  that  our  genetics  depart¬ 
ment  has  attempted  to  make  a  number 
of  crosses  between  these  two  groups  of 
plants  but  without  success. 

A.  T.  ERWIN. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 


Nov.  3-Feb.  11. — Winter  short  course, 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  9-12. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  secretary,  Theo.  Hewes,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  25,  1927. — Poultry  Short 
Course,  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 

Jan.  3-March  11. — Ten  weeks’  Winter 
Course,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  4-6. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  annual  meeting,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-9.  — -  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  New  York  City;  D.  Lin¬ 
coln  Orr,  Orr’s  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-14.  —  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Rochester  meeting. 

March  21-26.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 


Lj  • 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  H.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.  —  The  10- 
weeks’  Winter  school  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Jan. 
3-Marcli  11,  is  offering  a  special  10  weeks’ 
coui’se  for  fruit  growers,  also  three  special 
short  courses  in  dairying.  Perhaps  the 
most  unique,  and  it  is  believed  a  pioneer 
short  course,  is  the  one  being  offered  for 
the  first  time,  a  10  weeks’  course  for 
greenskeepers. 

The  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  will  give 
a  poultry  short  course  Jan.  3-Feb.  25, 
1927. 


Revision  of  the  quarantine  on  account 
of  the  European  corn  borer,  so  as  to  take 
in  infested  areas  in  Indiana  and  West 
Virginia  and  increased  territory  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  23  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  become  effective  imme¬ 
diately.  The  quarantine,  of  which  this 
is  the  fourth  revision,  requires  the  in¬ 
spection  and  certification  of  shelled  corn 
and  seed  of  broomcorn,  heretofore  ex¬ 
empt.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  dis¬ 
infection,  as  a  condition  of  interstate 
movement,  of  any  restricted  article  found 
to  be  infested  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  inspector,  such  disinfection  or  treat¬ 
ment  will  eliminate  all  risk  of  transmis¬ 
sion  of  infestation.  The  quarantine  now 
covers  territory  in  the  States  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
West  Virginia. 

For  the  fifth  time  national  corn  grow¬ 
ing  honors  have  been  awarded  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lux  family  of  Shelbyville,  Ind. 
Thomas  J.  Lux,  12,  was  crowned  Junior 
Corn  King  of  America  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition  Nov.  30,  a 
title  previously  won  by  his  two  broth¬ 
ers,  Frank  and  Maurice,  and  a  cousin, 
Victor  M.  Lux.  Thomas’s  father,  Peter 
J.  Lux,  twice  held  the  title  of  “Corn 
Kine\”  Canada  regained  its  laurels  when 
Herman  Trelle  Wembly,  East  River, 
Alta.,  won  the  wheat  sweepstakes  and 
title  of  “Wheat  King  of  North  America.” 
Only  twice  in  16  years  has  Canada  failed 
to  capture  the  title.  L.  P.  Yates,  Fish¬ 
tail,  Mont.,  won  last  year. 

Kentucky  added  to  its  repute  Nov.  30 
by  giving  to  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  at 
Chicago  for  the  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  the  nation’s  healthiest  farmer 
boy.  Iowa  and  Mississippi  had  to  share 
honors  for  healthy  girlhood.  Warren 
Griffin,  15-year-old  lad  from  Oscar,  Ky., 
won  over  champions  from  16  other 
States  the  title  of  healthiest,  but  Jeanette 
Rushing,  of  Sunflower  County,  Miss., 
and  Alberta  Hoppe,  of  Linn  County,  Iowa, 
were  awarded  jointly  the  title  of  heal¬ 
thiest  girl.  The  gii-ls  were  tied  at  the  top 
of  feminine  health,  champions  of  19 
States. 


Little  Mary  had  been  taught  polite¬ 
ness.  One  day  the  minister  called,  and 
Mary,  awaiting  a  pause  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  remarked :  “I  hear  we  soon  are  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  losing  you.”  —  Ur- 
bana  Democrat. 
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HIGHEST,  for 
PRICES  OLD 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc.,  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WE  PAY 

free. 


up  to  $20  Dark  Mink  ;  Muskrats,  $2.00: 
Weasel.  $1.50;  Skunk,  $2.25.  Price  list 

FERKI8  A  CO.,  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Kelly  Trees  Bear 
Tender,  Juicy  Fruit 

46  years’  experience — propagation  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings  —  planting  on  upland 
ground — assure  you  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit 
from  Kellys’  trees. 


Certified  both  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  our¬ 
selves  to  be  true-to-name,  you 
are  sure  of  your  fruit  before 
you  plant. 

Write  now  for  the 
big  Kelly  Catalog. 

Order  early  tobesure 
of  your  share  of  our 
guaranteed  stock.  W e^ 
have  no  agents — you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

C&AiMi&ds 

j  True  to  Nanie  Fruit  Trees 


DECEMBER  SPECIAL 

For  six  years  we  have  been  offering  seeds  on  this 
Special  buying  plan  which  absolutely  protects  you 
against  rise  in  price  between  now  and  Spring  seeding 
time. 

This  DECEMBER  SPECIAL  has  saved  thousands  of 
dollars  for  our  customers.  Many  of  you  will  remember 
the  13.50  per  bushel  saving  you  made  on  clover  seed. 

WE  offer  all  kinds  of  farm  seeds  for  sale  under  this 
unusual  plan.  Write  today  for  details.  This  offer 
closes  Friday,  December  31st. 

THE  A.  C.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Box  505,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 


A  new  creation  originating 
on  Hope  Farm  and  now 
offered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  extremely 
hardy,  succeeding 
where  other  varieties 
will  fail.  A  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  luscious 
and  of  most  delightful 
pleasing  flavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  list  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peach 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
-Beauty  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
•'fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants. 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  of  our  catalog  awaits  you.  Write  for  it  today. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Wilson  Soy  Beans 


$2.35.  Cow  Peas,  $8.35  Bushel' 

LAYTON  S  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Georgetown,  Del’ 


lWBERRIES 


This  is  George  Beaudette  of  Michigan,  who  made  $1  son 
from  only  one  acre  of  Kellogg  Thorobred  Plants  grown  the 
“Kellogg  Way.”  Big  profits  from  Strawberries  comeeasv 

txt  hon  vmi  IrnAnr  V\  att,  lannk 

S.  Rodgers  of  Pennsylvania, 
made  11,700  on  one  acre;  H.  M. 

Hansen,  Wisconsin,  $1,400-,G.M. 

Hawley,  California,  $1,600,  and 
H.  A.  Wysong,  Indiana,  $1,200 
on  a  half  acre.  You  make  more 
money  from  one  acre  of  Straw¬ 
berries  than  from  40  acres  of 
common  crops.  Our  Free  Book 
tells  how.  Also  tells  how  to 
maae  $100  to  $300  cash  profit 
from  small  gardens.  This  book 
is  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  2140  ,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


1872-Fifty-Four  Years  of-1926 

SATISFACTION 


The  Tornado.  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 

Strong,  Durable,  Mechanically  Built. 
Not  continually  breaking,  exits  liner, 
puts  fodder  in  better  feeding  condition 
than  any  other  cutter  in  America, 
PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  save  you  money. 
Write  ns  today. 

THE  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO.,  Manufacturers 

Massillon,  Ohio 


Maloney9s 

Trees  •»  Shrubs 

CERTIFIED— GUARANTEED 
Write  for  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

108  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
onStrawberri  es— the  best 
money  crop.  .Shipping  season 
November  1st  to  May  ist. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  West  Market  St..  Salisbury,  Md 


EXTENSION  LADDERS 

20  to  32  ft.  35c  per  ft.,  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Bn  Jbeal  Cfjrfetmas 


A  good  book  is  always  a  welcome  present — your  friends 
will  appreciate  a  copy  of 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

IT  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures  that  the 
writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to  hear.  It  pictures 
the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to  hear  the  voice  of  their 
friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the  laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in 
an  interesting  way,  many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have 
noticed  about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst  of 
temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  a  human  hook — the  kind  of  a  story  that  only  Mr.  Collingwood 
can  write. 

A  NEW  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED 

Many  readers  prize  a  book  more  highly  if  it  contains  the  autograph  of 
the  author  and  in  order  to  please  such  readers  Mr.  Collingwood  has  per¬ 
sonally  autographed  a  limited  number  of  books  and  these  autographed  W* 
copies  will  be  sent  to  those  who  order  promptly.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  enclose  .$1  and  the  hook  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail.  nb 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30tli  St.,  New  York.  are 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen  Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of 
“Adventures  in  Silence .” 

$$ 

Name  . . . . , . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Post  Office . 
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COMPLETE  outfits,  everythingyou  need  when 
you  go  into  timber.  No  extras  to  buy.  Saws 
16  to  26  cords  a  day.  Cheapest  to  operate— 
runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an  hour  per  H-P. 
Burns  any  fuel  with  big  surplus  of  power  for 
any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK. 
Completely  equipped  with  WICO  magneto, 
speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling  gov¬ 
ernor  and  2  fly-wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any 
other  jobs — pumping  water,  grinding  grain, 
etc. — an  all-purpose  outfit  that  will  work  every 
day  in  the  year.  Only  3  minutes  to  change 
from  log  saw  to  tree  saw — 10  seconds  to  clamp 
to  tree.  Fastest  felling  ever  known.  Fells  trees 
from  any  position. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 


corr  RftftK  Simply  send  name  today  for 
rntt  Dvwll  NEW  catalog,  lower  prices 
special  offers,  and  how  to  make  money  with  these  rigs. 
Tolls  all  about  engines,  sawing  outfits  and  pumpers. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6894  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

6894  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

6894  Witte  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

“3  HOURS  SHIPPING  SERVICE” 


Some  Crop  is  Growinj 
IveryDayinthe 
Tear 


LORIDA 


Pick  your  land  (the  price  per  acre  is 
quite  reasonable)— decide  on  the  crops  you 
want— and  in  the  even  temperature  of  this  heart 
ol’  “The  Solid  Central  Section  of  Florida,’’  your 
land  will  work  for  you  every  day  in  the  year. 

There’s  a  steady  demand  for  the  vegetables, 
fruits,  dairy  and  poultry  products  of  Florida. 
You  raise  3,  at  least  two  crops  a  year  on  the 
same  land. 

Your  income  is  sure  and  profitable  in  this 
territory  of  lakes  and  hills,  threaded  by  paved 
l  oads  connecting  thriving  modern  towns. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  an  interesting 
story  of  opportunity.  Ask  for  it. 

L.  L.WOOD,  Secretary 

Lake  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Tavares,  Florida 
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AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  C  A  lAf 
PORTABLE  WOOD  O M  W 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  rs  —  money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  Cs  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville.  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


GrOOD  FARMS 

Exceptionally  Desirable  farms  available  in  choice 
New  Jersey  location,  operated  by  the  owner,  now  on  mar¬ 
ket  for  first  time  In  years.  Owner  offers  separate  vege¬ 
table,  potato,  truck  and  fruit  farms  of  45  to  300  acres,  each 
improved  and  complete  with  buildings.  Among  New 
Jersey’s  most  fertile  soils;  within  easy  reach  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  Y  orlc  markets.  Transportation  facilities 
excellent1,  near  city,  schools,  churches,  etc.  Prices  and 
terms  reasonable.  Must  be  sold  this  Fall.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately  for  best  locations  and  details,  to  DAVID  McKAY, 
Federal  Trust  Building,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


FURS 

P.  C.  VINCENT 


MINK,  COON,  and  other  furs 
wanted.  Best  market  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  LIST  and  TAGS 

HILLSDALE,  N.Y. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 


The  Apple  Crop;  How  to 
Use  It 

Pan  Dowdy. — Line  a  dish,  2 or  3 
in.  deep,  tin  or  granite,  with  pie  paste ; 
fill  half  full  with  sliced  apple,  season  with 
salt,  sugar  and  nutmeg  as  for  a  pie. 
Then  fill  over  full  with  more  apple  and 
seasoning.  Cover  with  pie  paste  and  bake 
rather  slowly.  When  done,  cut  around 
the  edge,  slide  the  top  onto  a  large  plate, 
remove  about  half  the  apple  onto  this  top. 
Now  place  dabs  of  butter  generously  on 
the  apple  in  the  original  dish,  pour  in 
some  nice  thick  cream,  slip  the  top  with 
its  share  of  apple  into  the  first  dish 
(which  leaves  the  cover  in  center  of 
dowdy)  and  adorn  that  also  with  bits  of 
butter  and  more  cream.  Cover  with  a 
large  plate  and  set  away  till  cold.  When 
served  at  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  the 
only  thing  to  say  is  “more.” 

High  View,  N.  Y.  mbs.  c.  a.  b. 

Baked  Apfle  Butter. — I  found  this 
recipe  in  an  old  house  unoccupied  for 
about  thirty-odd  years.  It  is  so  very 
simple  and  easy  that  perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  can  use  it  .and  make  de¬ 
licious  apple  butter  without  the  usual 
trouble.  I  am  making  some  every  day  to 
insure  a  good  supply  for  this  Winter  and 
the  stuff  cooks  without  attention  while  I 
do  other  things. 

Ten  pounds  apples  (sliced  and  cored), 
one  quart  water.  Ileat  the  apples  and 
water  until  the  boiling  point  is  reached. 
Then  place  in  the  oven  and  cook  for  six 
hours  without  stirring.  Remove,  strain 
and  add  two  cups  sugar,  %  teaspoon  salt, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  14  teaspoon  each 
of  allspice,  nutmeg  and  cloves.  Stir  the 
mixture  well  and  place  in  the  oven  again. 
Let  cook  one  hour  without  stirring,  then 
skim  and  pour  into  scalded  jars.  When 
cool,  seal  and  store. 

For  apple  butter  with  cider  boil  one 
gallon  sweet  eider  until  reduced  one-lmlf, 
then  add  the  apples  to  the  hot  cider  and 
when  it  boils  put  in  the  oven  and  pro¬ 
ceed  the  same  as  without  cider.  Either 
method  makes  very  delicious  butter. 

Mongaup  Valley,  N.  Y.  E.  k. 

Steam-baked  Apples. — Apropos  of  the 
slogan  “Good  morning !  Have  you  eaten 
your  three  baked  apples?”  I  wonder  how 
many  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  know  liow 
good  steamed  baked  apples  are  when  done 
in  a  pressure  cooker?  We  cook  the  break¬ 
fast  cereal  and  the  apples  at  the  same 
time  (thus  saving  fuel  and  time),  and 
even  the  largest  apples  are  perfectly  done 
when  cooked  eight  minutes  at  15  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  If  there  is  anything  more  delicious 
than  a  Baldwin  cooked  in  this  way  we 
have  yet  to  taste  it.  A  little  variation 
may  be  given  by  dropping  a  marshmallow 
in  the  center  of  each  apple  when  it  is 
taken  from  the  cooker,  or  a  dab  of  cur¬ 
rant  jelly  when  the  apples  are  cold. 
Either  of  these  little  touches  transform 
the  apple  into  an  attractive  dessert.  We, 
however,  like  them  best  “as  is,”  as  the 
flavor  of  a  Baldwin  or  Esopus  can  hardly 
be  improved  upon.  We  pay  a  dollar  a 
basket  for  hand  picked  Baldwins  and 
feel  we  get  a  lot  more  out  of  those  apples 
than  from  an  equal  amount  of  money 
spent  for  meat. 

I  hope  the  above  will  help  to  boost 
sales  of  our  eastern  apples.  a.  b. 

West  Chester,  Ba. 

Apple  Dowdy. — A  third  good  way  of 
making  this  good  old  standby,  referred  to 
on  page  1466,  is  to  put  a  quart  of  pared 
and  sliced  apples  in  a  deep  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish ;  add  a  little  water,  and  let  them 
simmer  while  you  mix  a  light,  very  soft 
drop  biscuit  dough.  Dispose  this  by 
spoonfuls  over  the  apples,  which  have 
been  dotted  with  butter  and  sprinkled 
with  sugar;  bake  in  a  quick  oven  until 
the  crust  is  done,  and  serve  with  cream 
or  a  liquid  sauce. 

A  richer  and  very  delicious  pudding, 
also  called  pan  dowdy  or  cobbler,  is  made 
as  follows :  One  cup  of  flour,  %  cup  of 
milk,  *4  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder.  Prepare  and  season  the  apples 
as  before,  but  don’t  cook  them ;  beat  the 
batter  well,  pour  it  over  them,  and  bake 
about  35  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
This  also  (like  most  things)  is  improved 
by  cream. 

Here  are  two  more  simple  apple  recipes 
that  are  favorites  in  our  family. 

Apple  Cboutes. — Select  tart  juicy  ap¬ 
ples,  peel  them  or  not  as  preferred,  halve 
crosswise  and  remove  the  cores.  Have 
ready  as  many  thick  slices  of  bread,  cut 
in  circles,  butter  generously,  and  sprinkle 
liberally  with  sugar.  Lay  the  apples  on 
the  bread,  core  side  down,  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  bake  until  tender  and  foamy. 
Serve  hot.  with  cream. 

Bran  Biscuit  or  Muffins — These  are 
made  by  any  good  recipe,  adding  one  cup 
of  finely  chopped  sweet  or  mild  apples, 
instead  of  raisins.  Eaten  hot,  with  syrup 
or  a  hot  liquid  sauce,  they  make  a  good 
luncheon  dessert.  B.  F.  D. 

Connecticut. 
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to  guard  your 
family’s  health 


A  PAIR  of  Arctics  for  every  member  of  your  family 
is  a  health  measure  that  may  save  you  a  good 
many  dollars  in  doctor’s  bills.  Dry,  warm  feet  play 
an  important  part  in  going  through  the  winter 
without  colds  and  their  complications. 


You  will  find  it  an  economy  to  go  to  the  store 
that  sells  Top  Notch  Arctics.  Into  every  pair  are 
built  wearing  qualities  that  will  make  them  outlast 
any  other  arctics  you  can  buy. 


One  reason  for  their  long  life  is  the  patented  Top 
Notch  heel  construction.  Most  arctics,  you  know, 
break  at  the  heel  first.  But  with  the  Clincher 
Cushion  heel  of  Top  Notch  Arctics,  the  heel  lasts  as 
long  as  the  sole.  All  other  points  of  wear  are 
strongly  reinforced. 


A  complete  line  of  arctics  and  rubbers 


The  Top  Notch  line  includes 
cloth-top  arctics  in  4-buckle 
and  5-buckle  styles — arctics 
of  albrubber  from  top  to  toe 
—heavy  and  light  rubbers. 
They  are  good-fitting  and 
good-looking  as  well  as  ser¬ 
viceable. 

Ask  for  Top  Notch  Rubber 
Footwear  by  name  and  look 
for  the  Top  Notch  Cross.  The 
best  stores  carry  it  or  will  get 
it  at  your  request.  You  want 
the  most  economical  foot¬ 
wear  for  your  money — and 
Top  Notch  gives  it  to  you ! 


The  patented  Clincher 
Cushion  heel  construction 
which  makes  the  heels  of 
Top  Notch  Arctics  and 
Rubbers  wear  as  long  as 
the  sole . 


THE  BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and 
Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut 


The  doctor  had  just  been  visiting  an 
Irish  patient,  and  as  the  man’s  wife  was 
showing  him  out  he  said  to  her,  “Your 
husband’s  not  so  well  today,  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
loney.  Is  he  sticking  to  the  simple  diet 
I  prescribed?”  “He  is  not,  sorr,”  came 
the  reply.  “He  says  he’ll  not  be  after 
starvin’  himself  to  death  just  for  the  sake 
of  livin’  a  few  years  longer.” — Ep worth 
Herald. 
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“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

are  Triad e  of  high-quality 
rubber — flexible,  long-wear¬ 
ing.  They  have  sturdy  gray 
soles,  uppers  red  or  black — 
in  knee  to  hip  lengths 


•:k 


backef  by  the  strongest 

enforcements  ever 
put  into  a  boot  y  *  r 


It  stretches  5  times  its  own  length  without  break¬ 
ing — a  strip  of  rubber  cut  from  the  upper  of  any 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot.  That’s  a  test  only  the 
finest  rubber  can  stand. 


.  ..  M 


And  that’s  one  reason  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbons  stand 
the  hardest  wear.  You  can  bend  them,  strain  them 
day  after  day — this  rubber  stays  strong  and  flexible, 
where  ordinary  rubber  splits  and  cracks. 

C  -  -  **  j»  V. 

And  it’s  backed  up !  At  every  point  where  the  hard¬ 
est  strain  comes,  every  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  is 
reinforced  with  from  4  to  11  separate  layers  of  tough 
rubber  and  fabric  anchored  in  to  give  extra  strength. 
No  other  boot  has  so  many. 

Here’s  farm  footwear  that’s  husky  all  through — from  the 
tough,  elastic  top  to  the  thick,  oversize  sole.  Seventy-five 
years  of  experience  in  making  waterproof 
footwear  is  back  of  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
boots  and  overshoes.  They  fit  better,  look 
better,  wear  better.  Get  a  pair  and  notice 
the  difference. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


Trade  Mark 


The“U.S.”  BIueRibbon  Walrus 
slips  on  right  over  your  shoes. 
Its  smooth  rubber  surface 
washes  clean  like  a 
boot.  Either  red  or 
black  —  4  or  5  buckles 


Of  BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 


Raising  Voltage 

Is  it  possible  to  use  a  transformer  and 
make  our  32-volt  current  (dii'ect)  step 
up  to  a  higher  voltage?  I  would  like  to 
use  it  for  the  radio  in  place  of  a  B  bat¬ 
tery.  J.  c. 

Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

It  is  impossible  to  use  a  transformer 
to  raise  the  voltage  of  a  32-volt  lighting 
plant  to  a  higher  voltage.  J.  H.  F. 


Using  Dry  Batteries 

Will  dry  batteries  run  a  six-tube  set 
with  loud  speaker?  We  do  not  have  elec¬ 
tric  lights.  w.  E.  c. 

Woodstock,  Vt. 

With  the  type  of  tubes  that  lit  the 
present  sockets  in  your  radio  set  it  would 
not  pay  to  use  dry  batteries,  as  they  use 
up  too  many  in  a  month,  but  if  you  will 
get  sockets  adapters  to  fit  your  present 
sockets  and  use  the  UX  or  CX  199  tubes 
then  you  can  use  dry  batteries  very  well, 
but  you  will  not  get  as  much  volume 
from  the  set  but  really  a  greater  distance. 
These  199  tubes  are  made  for  dry  bat¬ 
tery  use  and  work  fine.  J.  H.  F. 


Operating  Radio  from 
Lighting  Plant 

IIow  can  I  hook  up  radio  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  lighting  plant?  A.  M.  B. 

Middletown,  Pa. 

A  radio  set  can  be  operated  from  a 
light  plant ;  by  using  the  different  cells 
of  the  lighting  battery  in  turn  you  will 
not  harm  the  set  any  and  the  light  plant 
will  not  suffer.  If  you  use  a  six-volt 
tube  in  your  set  then  you  will  have  to 
use  three  cells ;  if  it  is  the  199  type  of 
tube  then  you  use  only  two  cells,  and  if 
of  the  WD12  type  of  tubes  then  use  only 
one  cell.  Use  each  cell  or  set  of  two  or 
three  cells  in  turn  and  for  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  hours,  and  then  your  light  battery 
will  not  run  down.  It  is  customary  to 
use  each  set  for  two  or  three  days  and 
then  change  every  three  days.  J.  H.  F. 


Wave  Trap  Needed 

I  have  an  “air  line  grand”  radio.  My 
antenna  is  about  100  ft.  in  all,  four  tubes. 
I  cannot  tune  out  KOA,  Denver,  nor 
KFI,  Los  Angeles ;  any  place  I  turn  the 
dial  there  they  are.  I  cannot  get  any 
other  station  to  listen  to  because  KOA 
or  KFI  crowd  them  off.  Do  you  think 
there  could  be  a  short  in  the  machine 
somewhere?  J.  H. 

Douglas,  Arizona. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  “short” 
in  your  set,  but  that  your  aerial  is  too 
long  or  so  near  the  right  length  just  to 
get  the  two  stations  that  bother  you. 
These  stations  use  a  great  deal  of  power 
and  if  shortening  your  aerial  about  25  ft. 
does  not  help,  then  you  will  need  a  wave 
trap  to  control  these  stations  and  then 
they  will  not  bother  you.  Wave  traps  are 
successful  in  the  majority  of  cases  and 
are  worth  trying.  They  do  not  nse  any 
tubes  or  battery  current.  J.  H.  F. 


soldered  joints  are  poor  that  solderless 
joints  are  being  used  wherever  a  tight 
screw  or  nut  will  hold  the  wire  firmly. 

3.  A  poor  gridleak  will  sometimes  cause 
noisy  reception  and  as  they  are  cheap  it 
pays  to  try  a  new  one  if  you  cannot  find 
anything  else  the  matter  with  the  set. 
Gridleaks  of  two  to  three  megohms  are 
used  for  both  types  of  tubes,  sometimes 
a  four  or  five  megliom  leak  is  used  as  the 
tubes  vary  somewhat. 

4.  Running  a  set  on  weak  B  batteries 
will  not  hurt  the  tubes,  but  if  your  P, 
batteries  are  weak  then  you  have  to  turn 
up  the  rheostats  higher  and  burn  your 
tubes  brighter,  and  so  the  tubes  will  not 
last  as  long  as  if  you  had  strong  B  bat¬ 
teries  and  burned  your  filaments  at  a 
lower  temperature.  It  is  the  excessive 
A  battery  current  that  injures  the  tubes 
and  not  the  weak  B  batteries. 

5.  Corrosion  offers  resistance  to  the 
flow  of  the  high  frequency  currents  en¬ 
countered  in  radio,  whereas  the  enamel 
covering  merely  covers  the  bright  wire 
and  prevents  corrosion  under  the  enamel 
and  so  the  current  has  a  smooth  clean 
surface  to  pass  over.  Radio  currents  pass 
on  the  surface  of  wire  and  not  through 
them  as  do  ordinary  electrical  currents. 

J.  H.  F. 


Supersensitive  Detector ; 
Grid  Leak;  Weak 
Batteries 

Can  the  new  supersensitive  detector 
tube  UX200A  be  used  in  a  super  trir- 
dyn  special  radio  by  merely  placing  it  in 
the  detector  socket  now  using  a  UY200? 
Are  the  results  enough  better  than  from 
the  UV200  to  pay  for  the  change?  2. 
Are  the  solderless  connections  better  than 
a  good  soldered  joint?  3.  Would  a  poor 
gridleak  cause  crackling  and  weak  sig¬ 
nals?'  What  is  the  proper  size  gridleak 
for  a  WD11  tube,  a  UX201A  tube?  4. 
Will  running  a  set  with  weak  B  bat¬ 
teries  hurt  the  tubes?  5.  Why  is  cor¬ 
rosion  worse  than  enamel  on  an  aerial 
wire?  ^  F.  D.  B. 

Williamson,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  supersensitive  detector  200A  is 
better  for  long  distance  reception  than 
flic  200  tube  and  uses  only  Vi  as  much 
A  battery  current.  It  can  be  placed  in 
the  same  socket  as  the  200  tube  without 
any  changes.  The  results  are  better  than 
with  the  200  type  of  tube  on  weak  or 
distant  stations  but  on  near  or  strong 
signals  there  is  no  difference  of  notice¬ 
able  value  to  make  the  change  worth 
while. 

2.  No,  solderless  joints  are  not  better 
than  a  good  soldered  joint,  but  so  many 


A  Market  for  Peach  Pits 

[Several  readers  have  written  us  lately 
about  the  possibility  of  selling  peach  pits 
to  nurserymen.  It  is  not  generally  known 
how  these  pits  are  procured.  Nursery¬ 
men  must  have  them  in  large  numbers 
in  order  to  grow  the  seedlings  which  are, 
later,  budded  to  standard  varieties.  Some 
of  our  people  seem  to  think  they  can  find 
sale  for  a  quart  or  so  of  pits  picked  up 
here  and  there  on  the  farm.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letters  show  that  there  would  be  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  sale  for  such  pits:] 

In  x-ecent  years  we  have  obtained  our 
peach  pits  from  Tennessee.  These  pits 
are  found  growing  in  the  mountains 
there,  and  the  natives  sell  them  to  their 
country  storekeeper.  He,  in  turn,  has 
a  contract  with  some  nursex-ymen'  down 
in  the  valley  for  a  certain  xxumber  of 
bushels,  and  this  nurseryman,  in  turn, 
sells  them  to  other  nurserymen  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

We  like  the  Tennessee  pits  from  the 
fact  that  we  invariably  get  a  good  stand 
of  seedlings  if  we  handle  them  properly. 
Also,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  grow 
wild  and  have  to  fight  for  existence,  they 
seem  to  be  in  a  healthier  condition  and 
produce  healthier  seedlings  than  any 
others  that  we  can  secui-e.  We,  years 
ago,  used  to  buy  pits  here  at  home,  and 
our  home  boys  would  come  in  with  from 
a  quart  to  half  a  bushel,  and  in  this  way, 
we  would  accumulate  15  or  20  bushels 
during  the  season.  However,  we  did  not 
get  good  results  from  these  pits  and  dis¬ 
continued  handling  them  a  number  of 
years  ago.  We  have  also  tried  Cali¬ 
fornia  pits,  but  they  were  not  satisfac- 
toi'y.  We  never  have  used  pits  from  the 
East  or  North.  We  understand  that 
some  eastern  nurserymen  use  peach  pits 
that  come  from  a  variety  that  is  called 
the  “Smock,”  and  they  get  pretty  good 
results,  but  we  would  not  want  to  chance 
them.  SHENANDOAH  NURSERIES. 

Iowa. 

We  have  for  years  obtained  our  supply 
of  peach  pits  for  planting  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Tennessee  and  North  Cai’olina. 
These  pits  are  saved  by  the  housewives  in 
this  section  where  money  is  not  plentiful 
and  sold  or  traded  to  the  country  mer¬ 
chant  for  needed  supplies.  They  need  to 
be  properly  dried  in  the  shade  and  prefer¬ 
ably  from  seedling  natural  ti'ees.  These 
pits  are  small  in  size  and  often  run  7,- 
000  or  more  to  the  bushel.  These  pro¬ 
duce  a  stronger,  more  vigorous  seedling, 
as  well  as  a  larger  percentage  of  germi¬ 
nation  than  the  larger  pits  from  the  bet¬ 
ter  varieties  of  peach. 

Of  late  years,  a  larger  percentage  of 
these  pits  are  large,  making  it  necessary 
to  sci’een  out  the  large  pits,  in  order  to 
get  an  even  germination.  Of  course,  these 
small  pits  cost  much  nibre  than  the  large 
pits  from  the  canning  factories.  A11  im¬ 
portant  consideration  is,  we  feel,  that 
there  is  less  likely  to  be  any  taint  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  these  small  natural  pits  than 
there  would  be  in  a  lot  of  pits  produced 
in  fruit  growing  sections,  where  disease 
prevails  more  or  less.  We  do  not  believe 
seed  from  such  sections  could  be  pi-ofitably 
saved  and  sold. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Connecticut. 


Willie’s  reading  lesson  was  about 
ships.  He  came  to  a  word  he  could  not 
pronounce.  “Barque,”  prompted  the 
teacher.  Willie  looked  at  his  classmates 
and  laughed.  “Barque !”  exclaimed  the 
teacher  harshly.  Willie  looking  up  at 
his  teacher  :  “Bow-wow  !” — Credit  Lost. 
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Tried,  Tested  and  Perfected 

A  Radio  La  for  Christmas 

with  all  the  latest  improvements  insured 
by  RCA  leadership— plus  public  approval 


/Christmas  and  an  RCA 
Radiola — one  suggests 
the  other.  A  real  Christmas 
and  a  real  Radiola — one  of 
the  sets  containing  all  the  new 
improvements  that  have  set 
the  world  talking — but  tried 
and  tested  and  perfected. 

If  you  have  ,not  yet  (heard 
radio  in  its  natural,  tested 
form — if  you  are  still  exper¬ 
imenting  with  inferior  sets, 
or  are  merely  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  enchanted  land- 
do  not  delay  in  asking  your 
RCA  Authorized  Dealer  for 
a  demonstration. 

There  is  Radiola  20  —  an 
antenna  set, specially  built  for 
farm  homes.  It  packs  into 
one  small  radio  set  all  the 
quality  of  making  and  per¬ 
formance  that  a  man  wants 
when  he  is  interested  in  re¬ 
sults — and  low  price.  It  has 
a  power  tube  for  volume — 
single  control  for  simplicity 
— with  verniers  for  accurate 
tuning  of  distant  stations. 
And  it  does  get  distance! 

There  is  Radiola  25 — the  six 
tube  super-heterodyne.  It  gets 
distance  with  only  its  loop.  It 
tunes  in  with  a  single  finger 
—  gets  clear,  rich  volume 
with  its  power  tube.  And  its 
fine  tone  quality  is  sealed  in. 

Radiola  28  is  the  eight  tube 
super-heterodyne.  The  eight 


RADIOLA  10— single  con¬ 
trolled — with  power  Radio, 
tron  for  finer  tone  at  big¬ 
ger  volume.  It  is  so  devised 
that  its  five  tubes  do  the 
work  of  many  more.  With 
Radiotrons,  Si  15 


RCA  Loudspeaker  100 
$i  S 


••  •  .  .  •>:' 


tubes  mean  bigger  distances 
and  finer  selectivity.  And  the 
music  it  brings  in  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  turn  of  the  hand  is  real 7 

Radiola  30  is  the  eight  tube 
super-heterodyne  with  power 
loudspeaker  and  no  batteries . 
Just  plug  it  in  on  the  house 
current — tune  in — and  turn 
up  the  volume.  It  is  not  mere 
power  —  but  clear ,  natural 
volume.  It  gets  the  actual 
tone  and  the  actual  volume 
of  the  original  music — unal¬ 
tered.  This  is  the  radio  set  of 
the  future  —  the  Christmas 
offering  for  the  man  who  has 
an  old  radio  set  of  an  earlier 
day. 

The  super-heterodynes  are 
built  with  thousandth-of-an- 
inch  preciseness — yet  they 
are  built  so  sturdily  and  seal¬ 
ed  so  well  that  years  cannot 
affect  their  most  delicate  ad¬ 
justments.  They  are  sealed 
— as  no  other  type  of  radio 
set  is  sealed — in  a  catacomb 
that  neither  dust  nor  air  can 
penetrate. 

With  the  moderate  terms  that 
an  RCA  Dealer  will  arrange, 
you  can  easily  greet  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  with  a  Radiola! 
And  it  is  a  permanent  invest¬ 
ment,  for  it  never  grows  old, 
but  becomes  a  greater  treas¬ 
ure  as  broadcasting  grows  and 
the  great  artists  and  singers 
of  the  world  turn  more  and 
more  to  radio. 


Buy  with  confidence 
where  you  see  this  sign 


KCAKadiola 

**$ - —  ■  1  .  ■  1  ''■$>» 
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Market 


News  and 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of*  Markets) 

Prices  on  good  Maine  potatoes  showed 
a  slight  improvement  during  the  week, 
but  the  demand  in  general  was  rather 
limited.  The  heavy  supplies  of  potatoes 
reported  on  track  earlier  in  the  season 
have  been  decreasing  and  instead  of 
around  350  carloads  being  carried  along 
from  day  to  day  only  about  100  unbroken 
cars  and  about  the  same  number  of 
broken  cars  are  reported  on  track.  A 
good  many  poor  potatoes  are  arriving.  A 
dull  market  is  reported  at  most  shipping 
points  in  the  East,  very  few  potatoes  be¬ 
ing  offered  and  wire  inquiry  light.  Sweet 
potatoes  have  been  tending  upward  since 
the  field  run  stuff  has  been  gradually  dis¬ 
appearing  from  the  market.  Virginia  bar¬ 
rels,  wrhich  were  being  quoted  under  .$2, 
are  now  selling  around  $2.75,  and  prices 
on  New  Jersey  sweets  have  moved  up¬ 
ward  around  75c  a  hamper  to  $1.50  to  $2 
for  the  better  graded  stock. 

Nearby  lettuce  will  sooon  be  done  for 
the  season  and  California  Iceberg  has 
moved  up  to  around  $1  a  crate  of  three 
to  five  dozen  heads.  Some  Florida  lettuce 
is  also  arriving,  about  40  carloads  for  the 
week,  and  now  and  then  a  carload  of 
Virginia  lettuce  is  received.  Cauliflower 
was  irregular,  prices  fluctuating  from  day 
to  day,  good  quality  generally  selling 
around  $2.25  a  crate.  The  little  Califor¬ 
nia  cauliflower  received  was  more  or  less 
ignored.  Peas  sold  fairly  well  at  from  $2 
to  $5  a  hamper.  Cucumbers  were  sparing¬ 
ly  offered  and  sold  on  a  firm  market,  and 
string  beans  have  been  selling  fairly  well. 
Celery  offerings  were  heavy  and  prices 
held  barely  steady.  Tomatoes  seem  to  be 
a  little  easier,  and  California  shipped  only 
60  carloads  to  the  local  market  compared 
with  90  carloads  for  the  week  previous. 
The  onion  market  holds  about  steady,  but 
trading  -was  rather  dull.  Carrots  were 
very  dull.  The  first  of  the  season’s 
bunched  Texas  carrots  and  beets  have  ar¬ 
rived,  but  they  sold  slowly. 

The  apple  market  shows  little  change. 
Receipts  were  light,  but  were  more  than 
adequate  to  meet  all  demands.  W  ith  the 
exception  of  McIntosh  very  few  brought 
over  $1  a  bushel  and  many  sold  at  from 
50  to  75c. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  is  very  sensitive.  The 
price  on  nearby  wlii  1  eggs  has  already 
dropped  several  cents  a  dozen  under  peak 
prices  and  large-sized  Pacific  Coast  whites 
also  declined.  Middle  western  eggs  showed 
little,  if  any,  increase  in  recei))ts  and 
prices  held  steady  to  firm,  but  clearance 
last  week  was  not  as  rapid  as  formerly. 
Buyers  have  been  turning  to  the  medium¬ 
sized  Pacific  Coast  eggs,  which  tended 
upward,  and  a  scarcity  has  caused  them 
to  sell  nearly  on  a  par  with  fancy  whites. 
Refrigerator  eggs  were  in  fairly  good  de¬ 
mand  with  extra  firsts  ranging  38%  to 
40c.  Reports  on  cold  storage  holdings 
show  that  the  New  York  district  has 
about  517,300  cases  to  move  before  the 
end  of  the  season  against  nearly  700,000 
cases  a  year  ago,  while  a  report  on  ten 
principal  markets  shows  a  total  of  2,169.- 
547  cases  on  November  26  or  about  270,- 
000  cases  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  holiday  trade  was  satisfactory  on 
live  poultry  in  regard  to  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese.  Supplies  were  not  too  heavy 
for  the  demand  and  there  was  an  upward 
trend  in  prices  which  did  not  weaken  un¬ 
til  after  Thanksgiving.  On  the  other 
hand  fowl  and  chicken  offerings  were  ex¬ 
cessive.  A  fair  amount  were  taken  for 
the  Thanksgiving  trade,  but  soon  after 
the  holiday  it  was  a  problem  to  move 
them  at  any  reasonable  figure.  Broilers 
were  in  demand  for  the  holiday,  but 
weakened  soon  after.  The  New  York 
market  on  dressed  turkeys  for  the 
Thanksgiving  trade  was  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  in  years,  although  reports 
from  Chicago  indicate  that  just  the  re¬ 
verse  conditions  prevailed  in  that  city.  In 
New  York  offerings  were  nearly  all  taken 
up,  excepting  some  of  the  poorer  grades. 
Some  Maryland  turkeys  sold  up  to  57c  be¬ 
fore  Thanksgiving,  with  the  usual  break 
in  prices  after  the  holiday.  _  Fresh-killed 
chickens  were  in  heavy  receipt  and  many 
were  placed  in  storage.  Some  fowl  were 
also  stored,  due  to  market  conditions.  The 
last  of  November,  warehouses  in  the  New 
York  district  contained  over  26,700,000 
lbs.  of  dressed  poultry  compared  with 
about  20,000,000  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

HAT  AND  STRAW 

With  the  local  terminals  well  filled  with 
hav  the  railroads  have  been  a  little  cau¬ 
tious  in  issuing  shipping  permits.  Only 
high  grade  hay  has  been  in  demand  and 
the  market  on  low  grades  has  been  very 
dull.  The  latest  reports  of  hay  produc¬ 
tion  in  Canada  indicate  a  somewhat 
smaller  crop  than  last  year.  B.  W.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON  CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter.  —  Creamery,  lb.,  52c ;  best 
dairy  print,  lb.,  50c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  70c ; 
fresh,  small,  doz.,  55c ;  fresh,  duck’s,  doz., 
80c ;  No.  1  cold  storage,  doz.,  42c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimento, 
ball,  10c;  sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  cottage, 
ball,  5c. 


Milk. — Buttermilk,  glass,  5c ;  skim- 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Apples,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
pk.,  35c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots, 
lb.,  5c ;  celery,  3  bchs,  25c ;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  12c ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  lettuce, 
head,  5c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  lb., 
5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  20c ;  onions,  green,  bch, 
5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $2.10  ; 
rhubarb,  lb.,  5c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  prime  cider  vinegar, 
gal.,  35c;  sauerkraut,  cfi.  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  31c ;  light,  lb.,  28c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry.  —  Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  36c ;  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  33c ; 
broil,  rs,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c ;  sirloin,  lb.,  30c ;  native 
beef,  5c  per  lb.  less ;  liamburg,  lb.,  20c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  55c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  26  to  30c ;  dressed, 
40  to  45c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  30c ; 
dressed,  40c ;  springers,  live,  lb.,  20  to 
32c ;  dressed,  lb.,  45c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  25 
to  30c ;  guinea  hens,  each.  60  to  75c ; 
squabs,  pair,  75c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45  to 
50c ;  dressed,  lb.,  60c ;  butter,  lb.,  60  to 
65c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  75  to  78c ;  retail, 
80  to  85c ;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  85c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Peppers,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.75 ;  beets,  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  cab¬ 
bage,  doz.,  35  to  40c ;  carrots,  bu.,  70  to 
75c ;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $2  to  $5 ;  celery, 
doz.  bchs,  50c  to  $1 ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to 
75c ;  cap,  15  to  20c ;  romaine,  box,  50c ; 
Boston  lettuce,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  $1.80  to  $2 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
20  to  30c ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Winter  squash,  lb.,  2c;  onions,  bu.,  90c; 
endive,  doz.,  56c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $3 ; 
grapes,  lb.,  4c ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3 ; 
quinces,  qt.,  10c ;  crabapples,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  18c ; 
dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  16c ;  veal,  dressed,  lb., 
14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain.  —  Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$17 ;  new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30 ;  oats,  45c ; 
barley,  70c ;  seed  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beefs,  bskt,  40  to  50c; 
bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  Danish,  doz. 
heads,  40  to  60c ;  red,  doz.,  60  to  75c ; 
carrots,  bu.,  75  to  80c ;  bskt,  35  to  40c ; 
cauliflower,  doz.,  $1  to  $2 ;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  65  to  90c ;  cucumbers,  hothouse, 
doz.,  $2.50 ;  endive,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ; 
horseradish,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  lettuce,  curly, 
4-doz.  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Big  Boston,  crate, 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  90e  to  $1 ;  parsnips, 
bskt,  60  to  75c ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.65 ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  60  to  75c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  15  to  20c ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1  to 
2c ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  pk.,  $3 ;  turnips, 
bskt,  65c ;  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  vegetable 
oysters,  doz.  bchs,  40c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Alexander,  Baldwin, 
Fall  Pippins,  Gravenstein,  Greening,  bu., 
50  to  75c;  Jonathan,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
McIntosh,  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ; 
Snow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Pound  Sweets, 
bu.,  50  to  75c ;  grapes,  Concords,  ton, 
$32  to  $33 ;  pears,  Duchess,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Kieffer,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
quinces,  bskt,  75c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
26c ;  fowls,  lb.,  27  to  28c ;  roosters,  lb., 
25  to  26c ;  geese,  lb.,  28  to  30c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.  —  Eggs,  doz.,  in 
crates,  60  to  65c ;  doz.,  65  to  75c ;  butter, 
country  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted, 
lb.,  40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup. — Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c ;  qt.  jars,  75c ;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.25 ;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c 
to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case,  $4.50  to 
$5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

NUTS  (Domestic). — Ilickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75 ;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bp., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Beans. — White  marrow,  $5.50 ;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50;  Nova  Scotia  marrow,  $6.50; 
white  kidney,  $7 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $7.50 ; 
pea  beans,  $4.50 ;  medium  beans,  $4.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Winter  shows  early.  Market  produce 
plentiful.  No  big  prices  for  turkey.  Be¬ 
fore  Thanksgiving  is  gone  the  Christmas 
trees  appear. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter, 
firm;  creamery,  40  to  57c;  dairy,  40  to 
42c ;  storage,  40  to  41c.  Cheese,  quiet ; 
daisies,  flats,  new,  24  to  25c ;  long  horns, 
25  to  26c ;  Limberger,  block  Swiss,  30  to 
32c.  Eggs,  steady  ;  hennery,  59  to  72c ; 
State  and  western  candled,  43  to  60c ; 
storage,  38  to  42c. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed  poultry,  weak ; 
turkeys,  50  to  52c ;  fowls,  25  to  36c : 
springers,  30  to  35c ;  old  roosters,  20  to 
22c ;  ducks.  32  to  35c ;  geese,  26  to  29c. 
Live  poultry,  steady ;  turkeys,  46  to  47c ; 
fowls,  23  to  29c ;  old  roosters,  19  to  20c ; 
ducks,  24  to  30 ;  geese,  22  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  quiet ; 


Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Alexander, 
Greening,  Twenty  Ounce,  Duchess,  75c 
to  $1;  King,  Wealthy,  Wolf  River,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  McIntosh,  $1.15  to  $1.35 ;  western 
box,  $1.75  to  $3.25.  Potatoes,  steady, 
home  grown,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.80 ;  seconds, 
$1.25  to  $1.50 ;  Maine,  150-lb.  sack,  $4.50 
to  $5;  sweets,  Jersey  hamper,  $1.75  to 
$2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries.- — Pears,  quiet; 
Bartlett,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  Duchess, 
$2  to  $2.25 ;  sugar,  $1.20  to  $1.50.  Cran¬ 
berries,  box,  $3  to  $4.  Grapes,  many 
California  sorts,  lug,  $1.25  to  $3 ;  Con¬ 
cord,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  quinces,  bu.. 
90c  to  $1.10. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady  ;  red 
kidney,  cwt.,  $8.25  to  $9  ;  white  kidney, 
$7.75  to  $8 ;  marrow,  $7.50  to  $8.50; 
medium,  $6  to  $6.50 ;  pea,  $5.50  to  $6. 
Onions,  quiet ;  Ebenezers,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  Bermuda,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50 ; 
(Spanish,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables,  steady;  beans,  green  and 
wax,  Florida  hamper,  $4.75  to  $5.25 ; 
Limas,  qt.,  50  to  (Me;  beets,  doz.  bchs, 
30  to  35c ;  bu.,  60  to  90c ;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40 
to  50c ;  carrots,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  40c ;  bu., 
90c  to  $1.15 ;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.15 ;  celery,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  hothouse,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $2.25 ; 
eggplant,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3.75 ;  endive, 
crate,  75c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  2-doz.  box,  75c 
to  $1.25 ;  Iceberg  2-doz.  crate,  $1.75  to 
$2 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  35  to  50c ;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.60 ;  peppers,  Florida 
crate.  $4.75  to  $5 ;  pumpkins,  bu.,  60  to 
85c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  25  to  35c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  squash,  yellow,  bu., 
60  to  80c ;  green,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  to¬ 
matoes,  hothouse,  10-lb.  basket,  $1  to 
$1.2r ;  turnips,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
yellow,  cwt.,  $1.60  to  $1.75 ;  wTatercress, 
hamper,  85c  to  $1.10. 

'Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  light  comb, 
20  to  23c ;  dark,  13  to  15e.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  steady;  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c;  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.30  to  $1.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady  ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to  $25 ; 
rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  oat  and  wheat 
straw,  $10  to  $12.  Wheat  bran,  car  lot, 
ton,  $28.50;  middlings,  $29.50;  red-dog, 
$39 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein, 
$28 ;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent  protein,  $43.50 ; 
hominy,  $31.75 ;  gluten,  $32.65 ;  oat  feed, 
$8.  J.  W.  C. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

December  1,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  December :  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.11,  plus  differentials; 
Classes  2B  and  2C,  $2.36 ;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

Non-pool :  Flat  price  of  $3.47  per  100 
lbs.  for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210- 
mile  zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  de¬ 
livered. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.95 ; 
Class  2,  $2.50 ;  Class  3,  $2.15. 

BUTTER 

About  300  tons  of  New  Zealand,  Si¬ 
berian  and  Danish  butter  arrived  here. 
Danish  selling  around  51  to  52c ;  New 
Zealand,  50  to  51c,  and  Siberian,  43c. 


Creamery,  fancy . 

Extra,  92  score  . 

$0.54  @$0,541/2 

.531/2 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.43 1/2  @ 

.52% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .41  @ 

•42% 

Lower  grades  . . 

.381/2  @ 

.40 

Ladles  . 

.30  @ 

.35 

Packing  stock  . 

,  .26  @ 

•27% 

Centralized  . 

.40  @ 

45% 

Renovated  . . 

.38 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.55%  @ 

.56 

Extra  . 

.541/2  @ 

.55 

Firsts  . 

.44  %  @ 

•53% 

Seconds  . 

.41%  @ 

•43% 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy . 

$0.25%  @$0.27 

Average  run  . 

.24  @ 

.25 

Young  America  . 

•24  %@ 

.25 

Daisies,  single  . 

.24  %@ 

.25 

EGGS 

Receipts  increasing  and  prices  8  to  10c 
lower  on  top  grades. 

Nearby  hennery,  fancy  wh . .  $0.67@$0.68 


Average  extras .  .65 

Extra  firsts  . 63@  .64 

Firsts  . 61  @  .62 

Pullets  . 44  @  .50 

Pewees  . 40  @  .42 

Pacific  Coast,  whites  .  .60@  .64 

Mixed  colors,  best . 65 @  .68 

Gathered,  best  . : . 60@  .63 

Common  to  good . 30@  .50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20 @$0.26 

Chickens  . 20  @  .30 

Roosters  .  .17 

Ducks  . 28  @  .31 

Geese  . 23  @  .30 

Tame  rabbits . 22 @  .24 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best . 38  @  .40 

Fair  to  good . 28@  .35 

Broilers  . 26  @  .38 

Roosters  . 20  @  .23 

Turkeys,  young . 45  @  .50 

Old  stock . 30  @  .42 

Ducks  . 23@  .34 

Geese  . 19@  .25 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 60@  .85 

Dark,  doz .  3.00 @  4.00 

Culls  .  1.25@  1.50 


WILD  BABBITS 

There  is  good  demand  for  the  western 


receipts  that  have  arrived  thus  far.  Sound 
cottontails  have  sold  at  50  to  60c  per 
pair;  jacks,  90c  to  $1,  and  white  hares 
$1  to  $1.25  per  pair. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0,19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .18 

Culls  . 10@  .13 

Spring  lambs,  head .  7.00@13.00 

Pigs,  50  to  100  lbs.,  lb . 15  @  .16 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

FRUIT 


$7.50  @$8.75 
5.50@  6.75 
2.50 @  5.00 
15.00@17.00 
8.50@10.00 
10.00@13.00 
5.00  @  6.50 
13.00@14.75 


Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh . $1.00@$2.50 

Greening  . 75@  1.50 

Wealthy  . 50@  1.25 

Wolf  River  . 50  @  1.00 

Twenty-ounce  . 50  @  1.25 

Mixed  kinds . 50 @  1.00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1.50@  3.00 

Fall  Pippins,  bbl . 1.75 @  3.50 

McIntosh,  bbl . 3.00@  9.00 

Greening,  bbl . 1.50@  5.00 

Pears,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

Bbl . 2.00@11.00 

Quinces,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box _ 2.00@  4.25 

Oranges,  California,  box _ 4.00@  8.50 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bchs . $3.00@$4.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 06@  .16 

Cabbage,  ton  . 22.00@25.00 

Carrots,  100  bchs .  2.00@  3.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 50 @  2.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks .  1.00 @  1.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 4.00 @  5.75 

Eggplant,  bu . 3.00 @  5.50 

Escarol,  bbl . 1.00@  1.50 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 4.00@  5.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00@  7.50 

Kale,  bbl . 75@  1.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50  @  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00 @  2.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate _ 2.00@  4.00 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  .40 

Okra,  bu . 4.00@  8.00 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.50  @  5.00 

Parsley,  bu .  2.00@  2.50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 3.00@  3.50 

Peas,  bu . 3.50@  5.00 

Peppers,  bu . 2.75 @  4.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 2.00 @  3.00 

Romaine,  bu . 1.25  @  1.75 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  .85 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1.50@  2.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  5.50 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier. . . .  2.50@  5.50 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 


POTATOES 


Long  Island,  180  lbs . $5.75@$6.00 

150-lb.  sack  .  5.00@  5.25 

Maine,  180  lbs.  .  5.25@  5.60 

State,  180  lbs .  4.75@  5.00 

Canada,  3S0  lbs . 4.90@  5.10 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75@  2.00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy - $25.00@$26.00 

No.  2  .  23.0O@  24.00 

No.  3  . . ....  20.00 @  22.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00@  24.00 

Straw,  rye  .  24.00 @  25.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $1.49% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.52% 


No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.57% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 87% 

No.  3  yellow . 85% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 51% 

Rye  .  1.01 

Barley  . 81 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . .10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.56@  .58 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85  @  .90 

Gathered  . 45  @  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40 @  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40  @  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50  @  .70 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25 @  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Cranberries,  qt . 15 @  .18 

Grapes,  lb . 13@  .19 

Potatoes,  lb . 04  @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03 @  .04 

Onions,  lb . 03 @  .05 

Lettuce,  head  . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03  @  .04 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15@  .25 

Cauliflower,  head  . 20@  .30 

String  beans,  lb . 20  @  .30 

Spinach,  lb . 08 @  .10 


‘•Daddy,”  said  little  Willie,  what’s  a 
shepherd’s  crook?”  “It’s  the  only  kind 
of  crook  you  don’t  find  in  a  big  city, 
son,”  replied  his  dad.  —  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 
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THE  MAILBAG 


A  Jury  Verdict 

Referring  to  page  14S2  regarding  “Jury 
Verdict,”  by  M.  F.,  it  seems  that  if  the 
facts  of  'the  case  could  be  proven,  the 
juryman  in  question,  and  any  others  who 
were  governed  by  the  same  reason,  could 
be  indicted  for  contempt  of  court,  and 
JI.  F.  was  negligent  of  his  own  interest 
by  not  taking  such  action.  c.  b.  w. 


The  Big  Country 

Here  where  I  am  within  three  hours 
of  New  York  City,  deer,  bears,  foxes, 
wildcats,  etc.,  are  very  plentiful.  Last 
Wednesday  evening  my  son,  who  is  nine, 
counted  30  deer  in  one  field  in  back  of 
the  house  and  I  can  throw  a  stone  nearly 
across  it.  We  see  bears  nearly  every 
week,  and  have  killed  five  wildcats.  To 
anyone  interested  in  natural  history  or 
who  is  studying  wild  animal  life  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  to  spend  a  week  or 
so  here  with  us  and  see  the  constant 
striving  for  existence  which  is  going  on 
among  the  wild  life  of  our  woods. 

Monroe  Co.,  Pa.  joiin  t.  Baxter. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
size  and  variety  of  this  country  when  we 
realize  that  all  this  wilderness  may  be 
found  within  three  hours  of  Manhattan. 


Donati’s  Comet 

Are  there  any  among  your  readers  who 
remember  the  wonderful  comet  of  1858/ 
It  is  called  Donati’s  comet  in  the  cyclo¬ 
pedias,  after  an  Italian  astronomer  of 
that  name.  It  was  a  most  brilliant  and 
gorgeous  spectacle  from  early  Summer 
of  that  year,  until  October,  rising  from 
the  northwestern  horizon  at  sunset  and 
passing  over  the  sky  through  the  night,  its 
train  wide-spreading  and  reaching  to  the 
zenith.  As  the  weeks  passed,  we  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  the  sight,  and  retired 
to  our  beds  and  to  sleep,  with  as  little 
concern  or  interest  as  we  give  to  a  moon¬ 
light  night.  There  have  been  numerous 
comets  since,  showing  a  faint  wisp  of 
light  for  a  few  nights,  and  then  passing 
from  view,  but  as  a  spectacle,  none  to 
compare  with  the  Donati  comet.  Its 
beauty  and  magnificence  are  hard  to  de¬ 
scribe,  and  sometimes  when  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  it,  it  seems  such  a  “big  story” 
people  think  I  “must  have  forgotten ;” 
so  it  occurred  to  me  to  call  up  some  of 
the  people  who  lived  at  that  time  (old¬ 
est  inhabitants)  and  get  a  report  from 
one  who  has  not  forgotten.  E.  M.  w. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Beurre  Bose  Pear 

Get  acquainted  with  the  Beurre  Bose 
pear.  It  is  of  excellent  quality.  It  has 
to  be  top-worked,  as  it  is  a  crooked 
grower  when  budded  near  the  ground. 
But  set  good  growing  trees  and  top-work 
them.  I  set  Anjou,  the  second  Summer 
budded  them,  and  in  the  Spring  cut  the 
limbs  above  the  buds  and  grafted,  and  in 
this  way  got  plenty  of  shoots.  Nursery¬ 
men  top-worked  them,  but  that  takes 
three  or  four  years,  and  then  the  shock 
of  transplanting  is  too  great.  I  favor 
planting  one-year-old  trees.  In  40  years 
I  did  not  see  a  Bose  tree  killed  by  blight. 
It  can  be  gathered  over  a  long  season. 
The  market  will  not  be  overstocked  with 
Bose  pears,  as  it  is  some  extra  work  to 
get  the  trees,  and  the  quality  will  make 
a  demand.  elias  gates. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Gates  sent  us  a  box  of 
these  Bose  pears.  We  regard  the  flavor 
of  this  fruit  as  the  highest  of  anything 
that  grows  on  a  tree — fine  mangoes  not 
excepted.  When  properly  grown  and 
ripened  the  quality  is  unsurpassed.  Sure¬ 
ly  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  a  farmer. 
Why  should  he  be  content  with  anything 
short  of  the  best? 


Glorified  Baked  Apples 

Although  I  am  no  longer  in  the  land 
of  apples  I  should  like  to  add  my  con¬ 
tribution  to  you.  apple  recipes.  This  one 
is  very  simple  and  pretty  enough  for  a 
company  dinner. 

Wash  and  core  enough  red  apnles 
(Baldwins  preferred)  to  serve  the  com¬ 
pany,  fill  the  cavity  of  each  with  raisins 
or  date,.,  or  raisins  and  nuts,  sprinkle  on 
a  little  sugar  and  bake  as  usual.  When 
they  are  done  make  a  meringue  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  and  six  tablespoons  of 
sugar  and  half  a  teaspoon  of  vanilla. 
Whip  the  whites  until  very  stiff  before 
adding  the  sugar,  and  add  it  very  slowly. 
Bile  the  meringue  on  top  of  the  baked 
apples  and  brown  in  a  slow  oven  15  min¬ 
utes.  The  meringue  when  finished  should 
be  hard  on  the  outside  and  soft  and  de¬ 
licious  inside.  Serve  cold  with  a  soft 
custard  made  of  egg  yolk.  The  recipe 
has  no  name  that  I  know  of.  Perhaps  I 
had  better  call  them  “glorified  baked  ap¬ 
ples  !”  R.  s.  M. 

Barberville,  Fla. 


Fmployer  :  “We  seem  to  be  having  a 
great  deal  of  rain  nowadays,  John.” 
Gardener :  “Yres,  sir,  they  clouds  doan’t 
seem  to  ’old  th’  water  same  as  they  used 
to,  sure-lye.” — London  Evening  News. 


Counted 

the  bundles 

and  made  a  discovery 
worth  money  to  all  farmers 

BY  A  MASTER  FARMER 

I  thought  I  was  as  smart  as  any  farmer.  But  I  wasn’t  on 
binder  twine.  Last  June  I  felt  I  was  missing  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point.  Isn’t  it  possible  that  balls  of  the  same 
weight,  but  different  makes,  will  vary  a  lot  in  length? 

I  put  into  my  twine  can  an  8  lb.  ball  of  Plymouth  twine 
(the  grade  that’s  tagged  500  feet  to  the  lb.)  and  made  a 
point  to  count  the  bundles  tied.  That  ball  tied  1,608 
bundles.  Then  I  counted  the  bundles  tied  with  an  8  lb.  ball 
of  another  make  I  had  been  using.  I  got  only  1,481  bundles. 

127  bundles  more  with  Plymouth  Twine 

That  didn’t  seem  possible.  I  repeated  the  test,  and  each 
time  I  found  that  a  ball  of  Plymouth  twine  ran’its  full 
guaranteed  length  while  the  other  twines  were  about  8% 
shorter.  That  made  Plymouth  a  better  buy  even  at  a 
higher  price  per  pound. 

You  wouldn’t  believe  such  a  simple  thing  would  get  by 
an  experienced  farmer  year  after  year!  Well  it  got  by  me 
— until  I  learned  by  actual  test  that  Plymouth’s  guaran¬ 
teed  full  length  gives  you  most  for  your  money.* 

Twine  that  breaks?  Not  for  me! 

And  short  length  wasn’t  my  only  trouble.  Before  I  got 
wise  to  Plymouth  twine,  harvesting  time  used  to  bring  me 
continual  grief.  Break — break — break  in  the  twine!  Loose 
bundles !  Loss  of  valuable  time  and  grain!  Then  I  found 
there’s  no  grief  in  Plymouth  Twine.  No  more  wondering, 
“When’s  she  going  to  break  next?”  I’ve  sworn  by 
Plymouth  ever  since. 

^Plymouth  Ti vine  is  spun  500,  550,  600  and  650  feet 
to  the  pound.  Look  for  guaranteed  length  on  tag. 

PLYMOUTH 

Binder  Twine 

Made  by  the  makers  of  Plymouth  Rope 


Plymouth — more  economical: 

Auizj&fttZ  l&ru&i  £<& tut 

1.  It’s  longer— full  length  to  the  pound 

as  guaranteed  on  the  tag; 

2.  It’s  stronger— less  breaking,  less  wasted  time, 

less  wasted  grain; 

3.  It’s  evener  —  no  thick  or  thin  spots— 

no  “grief”; 

4*  It’s  better  wound — no  tangling; 

5.  It’s  insect-repelling— you  can  tell  by  its  smell: 

6.  It’s  mistake-proof— printed  ball — 

and  instruction  slip  in  every  bale. 


This  milk  can  test  has  been  made  fre¬ 
quently.  You  can  easily  duplicate  it —  test 
Plymouth’s  strength  against  any  other 
binder  twine  on  the  market. 

Plymouth  is  last  to  break.  Swings  the 
greatest  weight — the  most  quarts  of  water. 
Plymouth  wins  because  it's  stronger. 


Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  North  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  Welland,  Canada 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with"Hercules” 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terras— $10  Down.  I 


1130  29th  St. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Quickfor  Agent's  Offer 

profits  with  easy  work  for  yoa 
In  my  new  special  agent's  offer, 
gret  my  new  big  catalog- — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 


Centerville,  Iowa 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  “VJSMS” 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  SS.Do.  Over  halt  profit.  Write 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Y>u  choose  blooded  stock  by  name. 
That  is  the  safe  way  to  get  quality. 

CR  AN  E 

VALVES  *  FITTINGS 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES  •  WATER 
SYSTEMS  AND  SOFTENERS 

Backed  by  a  71  -year  name  and 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  Is  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE— The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


by  a  responsible  dealer  near  you 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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The  Rural  Improvement  Society  at  Syracuse 

A  Meeting  for  and  of  the  Country  School 


Part  I 


That  those  'who  were  present  at  the 
fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  on  November  IS  and  19,  appre- 


stepping  on  a  hornet’s  nest.”  In  his 
travels  he  has  met  almost  no  one  who 
favors  consolidation.  “The  great  mistake 
of  this  organization  is  that  its  work  is 


ciated  the  benefits  of  holding  a  two-day  not  kejxt  before  the  public  eye.  A  pub¬ 
meeting  was  conveyed  when  President  licity  committee  is  needed  to  provide  the 
Devendorf  at  the  end  of  an  address  by  press  with  facts,”  suggested  Sheehan.  A 
Federal  Judge  Frederick  Dunham,  asked  discussion  intervened  on  the  methods  of 
the  audience :  “Has  it  been  worth  while  village  high  schools,  headed  by  Mr. 
to  attend  this  meeting?”  and  apparently  Welch,  who  has  interviewed,  and  spread 
every  person  in  Assembly  Hall  answered  the  gospel  of  home  rule  among  many  dis- 
“Yes.”  This  came  near  the.  close  of  what  tricts.  It  is  complained,  that  village 
was  pronounced  the  best  of  any  of  the  schools  desiring  consolidation  with  coun- 
four  annual  conventions  held  in  the  Syra-  try  districts  offer  free  tuition  to  the  grade 
cuse  Court  House.  The  society  had  students  of  those  districts.  If  the  .coun¬ 
drawn  from  its  unlimited  resources,  the  try  students  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
country  school  graduates  of  New  York  portunity  the  district  school  is  as  good  as 
State,  speakers  whose  high ’standing  and  lost,  it  was  stated,  and.  country  districts 
ability  did  not  prevent  them  from  appear-  should  be  warned  of  this  approach, 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  little  one-room  t  In  hiS  annual  address -which  followed, 
schoolhouse.  All  the  corners  of  New  President  Devendorf  advised  all  country 
York's  erratic  outlines  were  represented  folk  not  to  depend  too  much  on  what  pow- 
m  the  audience,  although  it  was  felt  that 


the  local  undug  potato  crop  has  kept 
away  many  of  the  near-by  members.  The 
weather  was  exceptionally  fine. 

In  opening  the  meeting  President  Dev¬ 
endorf  explained  the  necessity  for  a  two- 
day  session  and  said  that  he  hoped  to  get 
over  enough  ground  the  first  day  to  per¬ 
mit  less  hurrying  of  small  essential  de¬ 
tails  on  the  second.  Members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  who  came  from  long  distances  were 
asked  to  vote  on  the  plan  of  holding  an 
informal  supper  meeting,  dining  together 
in  a  private  room  of  one  of  the  local 
hotels  to  be  hired  for  the  purpose.  This 
plan  met  with  favor,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  arrange  details.  The 
audience  was  assured  that  the  dinner  was 
to  be  a  “Dutch  treat,”  all  expenses  to  be 
borne  by  participants  and  not  by  the 
treasury  of  the  society,  as  some  people 
had  supposed. 

Secretary  Ostrander  read  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting.  This  recalled  the 
appearance  of  Irving  G.  Rice  before  the 
meeting  last  year,  and  his  advice  to  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  rural  schools  to  avoid  car¬ 
rying  a  chip  on  the  shoulder  when  they 
came  +->  Albany.  The  audience  warmed 
into  a  chuckle  when  a  man  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  room,  rose  to  ask  if  Chairman 
Rice  had  meant  to  suggest  a  meat  ax.  It 
was  generally  felt  that  the  opposition  to 
the  Thayer- Joiner  bill  at  Albany  later  on 
suggested  “cave  man  methods,”  not  those 
of  the  gentle  pacificist.  It  was  hoped 
that  Chairman  Rice  would  be  present  as 
well  as  the  elusive  Commissioner  Graves, 
but  letters  of  regret  were  read  from  them 
which  pleaded  previous  engagements  of 
long  standing. 

A  discussion  of  the  action  of  many  of 
the  local  superintendents  in  warning 
trustees  of  district  schools  that  if  they 
collected  money  for  the  upkeep  of  this 
society  their  State  money  would  be  with¬ 
held  was  entered  into,  and  occupied  the 
floor  until  noon.  President  Devendorf 


erful  men  like  S.  L.  Strivings  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Frank  Graves  say  in  regard  to 
the  enforced  consolidation  of  schools. 
“Watch  your  leaders  closely,”  said  he, 
“and  when  the  time  comes  write  them 
how  you  feel  about  the  Thayer-Joiner 
bill  and  home  rule.  If  you  can,  send  a 
telegram.”  Mr.  Devendorf  said  that  last 
Winter  when  this  bill  was  before  the 
Legislature  the  telegrams  that  were  sent 
to  one  Assemblyman  filled  his  table,  70 
being  x-eceived  from  one  county  alone,  un¬ 
til  he  had  to  give  orders  that  no  more  be 
bi-ought  in.  “This  is  real  co-operation, 
but  the  fact  is  it  came  to  naught  because 
officials  in  high  nosition  had  determined 
that  the  consolidation  laws  must  stand,” 
said  Mi-.  Devendorf,  stating  that  while  F. 
J.  Riley,  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
was  helping  support  the  Joiner  bill  fav¬ 
oring  home  rule,  the  Master,  S.  L.  Striv- 


lias  been  made  in  the  modern  method  of 
education,  and  asked  Mr.  Devendorf  to 
define  education  for  the  assembly.  Mr. 
Devendorf  replied  that  education  in  the 
true  sense  consists  of  training  the  hand 
as  well  as  the  mind.  In  following  up  this 
lead  Mr.  Hale  remarked  that  probably  no 
one  in  the  audience  could  spell  “phthisic,” 
but  Mrs.  Converse  without  hesitation 
proffered  the  correct  spelling,  which  the 
audience  smilingly  recognized  as  the  tra¬ 
ditional  countty  school  spelling  ability. 
The  question  of  how  much  the  country 
boy  would  be  led  away  from  the  farm  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts  could 
not  be  decided,  as  one  part  of  the  audience 
felt  that  the  boy  on  the  farm  would  be 
more  independent  of  town  workmen  as  a 
result  of  such  training,  and  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  farm  because  he  would  know 
how  to  build  up  a  home  with  his  own 
hands,  and  the  other  part  as  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  would  be  literally  playing 
into  the  manufacturers  hands.  Mi*.  Hale 
begged  parents  to  work  against  the  bill 
which  allows  Congress  the  right  to  limit 
the  age  at  which  cliildi*en  may  work  to 
IS  years.  “Work  interests  childi’en  in 
the  home,  and  when  home  interest  is  lost 
it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  our  country,”  he 
argued.  The  law  is  passed  but  not  rati¬ 
fied.  MRS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Salmon  Fishing  in  Oregon 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  three 
salmon  which  Mr.  Raymond  Yoigt,  en¬ 
gineer  on  the  S.  S.  Washington  and  my¬ 
self  landed  on  hook  and  line  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  24.  We  went  up  the  Columbia 
River  from  Rainier  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kalama  River,  distance  18  miles,  in  a 
light  launch  early  in  the  morning,  and 
began  to  fish  for  salmon  trout.  Voigt 
caught  one  trout  measuring  17  in.  in 


stated  that  although  this  matter  might 
eventually  have  to  be  decided  by  the  Su-  ings,  was  secretly  working  to  defeat  it. 
preme  Court,  he  felt  entirely  confident  As  shown  by  the  figures,  90  per  cent  of 
that  the  right  of  a  people  to  collect  a  rea-  the  members  of  the  Grange  favor  the 
sonable  sum  of  money  for  use  in  main-  Joiner  bill  and  home  rule.  Home  bureau 
taining  an  oi*ganization,  the  object  of  officials  were  down  at  Albany  in  great 
which  is  the  improvement  of  its  own  numbers  to  say  that  they  opposed  the  bill, 
schools,  would  be  respected  when  that  “This  goes  to  show  why  country  people 
time  came.  This  opinion  was  later  con-  must  fight  their  own  fight,”  said  Mr.  Dev- 
finned  by  Fedei*al  Judge  Dunham.  It  was  endorf.  “We  must  begin  to  hold  small 
shown  by  the  reading  of  lettei*s,  that  su-  local  meetings,  and  provide  them  with 
pei*intendents  are  mainly  concerned  with  speakers.”  The  expenses  of  the  organi- 
unearthing  some  technicality  on  which  to  zation  last  year  were  $350,  and  it  was 
base  chax*ges.  “When  a  superintendent  stated  by  Mrs.  II.  D.  Converse,  treasurer, 
gets  to  feel  that  he  is  greater  than  the  that  thei*e  was  enough  in  the  treasury  to 
people  he — as  well  as  any  other  official —  supply  the  needed  funds  of  the  society 
is  on  the  wrong  road,”  was  confirmed  good  during  the  year  to  come.  As  a  Granger, 
logic  by  unanimous  handclapping.  Mrs.  Converse  paused  to  condemn  the  ex- 

At  the  roll  call  which  began  the  Thurs-  ample  set  by  Grange  and  Home  Bureau 
day  afternoon  session,  a  noticeable  fea-  delegates  who  go  to  Albany  simply  for  a 
ture  of  the  meeting  was  the  way  men  good  time,  and  do  not  work  when  they 
and  women  rose  and  declared  themselves  come  home.  Much  of  the  expense  of  this 
as  their  county  was  called,  adding,  “I  society  has  been  borne  by  its  president 
am  not  a  delegate.”  Not  until  now  had  and  treasurei*,  it  was  stated, 
the  meeting  really  begun  to  sum  up  its  During  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day, 
own  strength.  Each  man  and  woman  in  speeches  were  heard  from  Fred  Peck, 
the  assemblage  had,  it  seemed,  come  with  Grange  member,  who  related  experiences 
the  interests  of  the  rural  community  at  with  enemies  of  the  rural  school,  and 
heart  and  was  not  backward  about  say-  fi*om  Merritt  B.  Hale,  president  of  the 
ing  so.  They  were  the  makings  of  what  Chautauqua  branch  of  the  society,  who  is 
Recalled  a  strong  meeting,  like  the  small  interested  in  putting  industrial  training 
band  of  volunteers  a  captain  sends  over  into  high  school  along  with  the  customary 
the  ramparts  against  overwhelming  odds,  manual  training.  This  aroused  consider- 
Tlie  death  of  A.  C.  Hill,  of  Albany  Coun-  able  discussion.  It  was  stated  by  Mr. 
ty  and  William  Truman,  of  Ulster  Coun-  Anderson,  that  this  would  literally  lead 
ty’  was  felt  to  be  a  great  loss  to  the  or-  the  farm  boys  away  from  the  farm, 
ga’nization.  Others  felt  that  farm  owners  in  general 

An  addi'ess  by  Rev.  Doctor  Fess  of  the  would  be  benefited  by  a  knowledge  of  eon- 
Monroe  County  branch  of  the  society,  in  c-rete,  bricklaying,  plastering,  carpentry 
which  he  outlined  improvements  which  and  mechanics.  An  able  young  woman, 
had  come  to  their  rural  schools  through  who  gave  her  name  as  Miss  Voorhees, 
the  inspiration  of  the  R.  S.  I.  S.,  was  fol-  deprecated  the  way  today’s  parents  have 
lowed  by  a  talk  by  Dr.  Young,  a  medical  of  saying,  “I  want  my  children  to  have 
inspector  who  wished  to  warn  country  it  easier  than  I  did.”  She  also  asked  Mr. 
people  that  the  long  daily  bus  i*ides,  early  Hale  why,  then,  did  not  the  fathers  of 
hours  and  atmosphere  of  hurry  are  un-  these  boys  apprentice  them  to  real  work- 
der mining  the  health  of  country  children,  men  not  found  in  high  school.  Mr.  Hale 
He  read  statistics  to  prove  his  assertions,  went  on  to  explain  how  modern  schooling 
He  was  followed  by  E.  J.  Sheehan,  who,  was  robbing  the  boys  of  today  of  their 
it  is  whispered,  in  his  association  with  knowledge  of  their  line  of  talent.  “They 
State  police  once  had  the  privilege  of  ar-  come  out  of  high  school  without  any 
restin'--  Samuel  Gompers.  The  audience  knowledge  of  what  they  are  best  fitted  for 
sat  forward  in  its  seats  while  Sheehan  as  a  life  work,”  declared  Mr.  Hale.  Mr. 


Fisherman's  Luck  in  Oregon 


length,  which  yov^can  see  lying  on  top  of 
the  three  salmon ;  tliexx  we  began  to  fish 
with  salmon  spoons.  I  hooked  the  first 
one  and  the  old  rascal  broke  my  tackle 
and  made  his  getaway.  Mr.  Voigt  got 
the  next  strike  and  landed  a  35%  pound¬ 
er,  and  in  aboxit  30  minutes  I  landed  a 
33  poundex*,  then  Voigt  hooked  a  monster 
and  it  leaped  fully  5  ft.  above  water, 
winked  at  us,  turned  a  double-header  and 
started  for  Vancouver,  taking  about  one- 
tliird  of  the  tackle  along.  Voigt  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  landing  another  that  broke  the 
scales  at  27  lbs.  We  were  back  in  Rain¬ 
ier  by  one  o’clock  P.  M.  I  am  writing 
you  this  because  we  get  many  inquiries 
about  salmon  fishing  with  hook  and  line. 
Salmon  will  strike  a  spoon  only  during 
May  and  September  here  in  the  Columbia. 

Oregon.  WESLEY  RAY. 


DOMESTIC.— A  tornado  Nov.  25-26 
struck  six  States  of  the  South  and  South¬ 
west.  The  total  number  killed  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  80,  with  approximately  300 
injured.  Property  loss  is  enoi*mous.  After 
snaking  its  way  thi*ough  the  Ozark  Moun¬ 
tains  the  storm  swirled  through  the  town 
of  Heber  Spi’ings,  Ark.,  then  it  twisted 
aci*oss  into  Missouri,  dipped  into  half  a 
dozen  Arkansas  couixties  and  into  Loui¬ 
siana,  whence  it  veered  to  the  east  into 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  and  then  into 
Tennessee.  In  Texas  the  disturbance 
whipped  up  a  sandstorm  which  took  one 
life  and  caused  extensive  property  dam¬ 
age,  about  Lubbock  County.  Heber 
Springs,  Ark.,  suffei-ed  most.  Half  of  the 
town  was  left  in  ruins  and  about  the  town 
21  persons  were  killed  and  50  injured. 


_  _ _  _  Quitman,  Greenbi’ier,  Guy,  Pearson,  Wil- 

told  Xof  schoorbusses"  he  had  met"  on  the  Sheehan  backed  him  up  ixi  the  assertion  -  burn,  Enders  and  Tyler,  in  the  vicinity 


sixow  and  had  to  be  shoveled - -  - -----  *  ,  ....  .  T).  T1.  ,  ,,  ,  ,-. 

the  children  shivered  “Some  of  these  is  the  college  graduate.  “We  haven’t  got  tition  and  Big  Pmey  bore  the  brunt  in 
busses  are  nothin"  more  than  a  tem-  jobs  enough  for  the  civil  engineers  they  Missouri,  while  in  Arkansas,  Conway, 
txorarv  prison”  said  Sheehan,  “with  their  are  turning  out  from  college,”  he  declared  Grant,  Cleburne,  Jackson,  Jefferson  and 
bars  and  wire’ netting.  To  mention  school  above  the  applause.  Mr.  Hale  pointed  to  Yell  counties  paid  a  .death  toll.  The  oil 
busses  in  St  Lawrence  County  is  like  this  as  evidence  that  a  serious  mistake  and  gas  fields  in  Claiborne  and  Morehouse 
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parishes  and  farming  sections  about  Mer 
Rouge  and  Haines  were  hardest  hit  in 
Louisiana.  In  Mississippi,  plantations 
were  damaged  near  Marks,  in  Quitman 
County. 

tvt  TheoSpper  MiclliSan  peninsula  district 
Aov.  28  was  in  the  grip  of  the  worst 
stoim  of  the  season.  Snow  fell  steadilv 
over  the  district  accompanied  by  a  50- 
nxile  -m  hour  gale,  while  the  temperature 
hovered  around  the  zero  mark.  Two  lai-e 
freighters,  loaded,  were  aground  in  the 
St.  Mary  s  River  with  tugs  and  freighters 
working  to  free  them  before  the  ice  im¬ 
prisoned  them  for  the  Winter.  The  shins 
are  the  George  II.  Ingalls,  upbound, 
which  was  aground  off  Point  Aux  Pines 
Ont.,  and  the  William  K.  Fields,  off 
Pine  Island,  Mich.  The  land  district  was 

drif7sb°UAP  as  fthe  ,5fuIt  of  impassable 
,  '  Ah  automobile  traffic  was  aban- 
doned  and  hundreds  of  cars  were  being 
eft.  “  drifts  It  was  estimated  that 
moie  than  oOO  hunters  were  caught  in 
the  storm  and  will  be  forced  to  make  their 
way  afoot  to  the  nearest  railway  centers 

^  aii  aggregating  $450,000  was  fixed 
Aov.  30  by  Judge  Rosalsky  in  the  cases 
of  three  alleged  payroll  robbei*s,  all  taxi¬ 
cab  chauffeurs,  when  they  were  arraigned 
in  General  Sessions,  New  York,  on 
charges  of  first  degree  x*obbery.  The 
prisoners  are  charged  with  holding  up 
Morris  Levinson,  building  contractor,  in 
his  office  at  1165  Park  Avenue,  New 
lork,  Oct.  6.  Three  men  followed  Levin¬ 
son  from  a  bank  at  which  lie  drew  $3,140 
and,  armed  with  drawn  revolvers,  robbed 
him  and  his  son,  Joseph,  of  the  money 
some  change  and  a  watch  and  chain. 

The  Sesquicentennial  Exposition,  which 
lias  Cost  Philadelphia  more  than  $20,000  - 
000,  closed  Nov.  30  following  a  belated 
observance  of  Connecticut  Day.  Of  the 
1,000  employes,  900  lost  their  jobs,  100 
being  retained  through  December.  The 
grounds  will  remain  open  through  De¬ 
cember,  with  an  admission  charge  of  25 
cents,  but  demolition  of  many  of  the 
buildings  will  start  at  once.  City  Comp¬ 
troller  Hadley  is  wrestling  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  unpaid  bills  for  the  Sesqui 
amounting  thus  far  to  $5,224,100,  with 
more  coming,  enough,  according  to  of¬ 
ficials,  to  bring  the  total  well  over  $6,- 
000,000.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  city 
appropriate  another  $5,000,000,  which 
would  bring  the  city’s  total  grants  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $17,000,000,  exclusive  of  the 
$3,000,000  subscribed  by  business  firms 
and  individuals. 

The  proposal  to  augment  New  York’s 
water  supply  150.000,000  gallons  a  day 
by  drawing  on  artesian  wells  to  be  sunk 
on  Long  Island  received  a  favorable  re¬ 
port  from  engineers  of  the  Department  of 
M  ater  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  to 
the  Board  of  Estimate  Nov.  29.  Although 
favoring  the  wells  as  an  emergency  sup¬ 
ply,  the  department  engineers  warned  the 
city  not  to  regard  them  as  part  of  the 
permanent  supply.  The  cost  of  the  wells 
will  be  $7,812,500,  to  which  the  city 
must  add  $6,500,000  for  mains  and  pump¬ 
ing  equipment.  TJie  150,000,000  gallons 
a  day  which  the  wells  would  supply  is 
equivalent  to  one-sixth  of  the  normal  city 
water  usage. 

WASHINGTON — The  Supi’eme  Court 
Nov.  28  held  that  the  Massachusetts  Day¬ 
light  Saving  Law  advancing  time  one 
hour  is  not  inconsistent  with  statutes  on 
that  subject  passed  by  Congress.  The 
Massachusetts  State  Grange  and  the 
Bi*otherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  op¬ 
posed  this  law  and  tried  to  have  it  elimi¬ 
nated.  They  sought  to  restrain  the  State 
from  making  it  effective. 

Imports  during  the  current  calendar 
year  will  be  between  $250,000,000  and 
$300,000,000  above  those  of  1925,  but  ex¬ 
ports  will  probably  be  $150,000,000  be¬ 
low  those  of  last  year,  it  is  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  figures  for  the  first  10 
months,  just  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  Supreme  Court  Nov.  29  upheld  the 
provision  of  the  Volstead  act  limiting  the 
prescription  of  spirituous  liquor  by  a 
physician  to  one  pint  every  10  days.  Dr. 
Samuel  W.  Lambert  of  New  York  City, 
who  sought  to  enjoin  the  enfoi’cement  of 
this  law,  lost  by  a  5  to  4  decision.  The 
opinion  of  the  court  was  read  by  Justice 
Brandeis  and  that  of  the  dissenters  by 
Justice  Sutherland.  Concurring  in  the 
dissent  were  Associate  Justices  McRey- 
liolds,  Stone  and  Butler. 

The  indiscriminate  flow  of  immigration 
into  the  United  States  has  been  stemmed 
by  an  intelligent  selection  of  aliens  at 
the  ports  of  embarkation,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Davis  said  Nov.  30  in  his  annual 
i*eport.  One  of  the  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  Immigration  Bureau 
during  the  last  year,  the  report  said,  was 
the  extension  of  the  foi*eign  sex-vice  to 
continental  Europe,  technical  advisers  oxx 
immigi*ation  questions  having  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Poland,  Germany,  Norway, 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  A  decrease  in  the 
number  of  immigrants  refused  entry  after 
reaching  Ellis  Island  resulted,  1.2  per 
cent  of  the  276,646  aliens  who  arrived  in 
1925  having  been  excluded,  but  only  six- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  1926  total  of 
270,074  having  been  i*ejected.  The  su¬ 
pervision  and  inspection  at  the  ports  of 
embarkation  also  was  credited  with 
bring  a  more  even  flow  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  in  place  of  the  foi*mer  seasonal 
movement  which  at  times  taxed  the  in¬ 
spection  service  almost  beyond  capacity. 
The  total  number  of  aliens  admitted  dur¬ 
ing  1926  was  496,106,  including  191,168 
non-immigrants,  compared  to  458,435, 
with  164,121  non-immigrants  in  1925. 
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Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Types  of  Pump  for  Well 

Can  I  use  a  pitcher  pump  on  a  well  22 
ft.  deep,  15  ft.  from  pump?  In  looking 
over  some  catalogs  I  see  that  they  claim 
that  this  style  pump  only  will  draw  water 
up  to  20  ft.  Would  a  force  pump  work 
better?  ^  s- 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  pitcher  pump  is  a  lift  pump,  aud 
will  handle  water  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  recommended  for  short  lifts 
only,  (20  ft.  or  under)  because  of  its 
light  construction.  The  handle  is  short 
and  other  parts  in  proportion,  which 
makes  it  work  hard  when  the  lift  is 
great,  and  lack  strength  and  wear  for 
this  service.  If  your  distances  are  no 
greater  than  given  it  would  raise  the  wa¬ 
ter,  but  would  be  hard  to  operate  for  the 
reason  noted.  A  force  pump  would  be 
better.  It  would  permit  discharging  wa¬ 
ter  under  pressure  or  into  an  elevated 
tank,  and  by  the  use  of  a  short  set 
length  the  cylinder  could  be  placed  nearer 
the  water  level  making  the  pump  work 
better. 

Automobile  Engine  for 
Power 

IIow  could  I  run  a  Chevrolet  car  for 
a  cord-wood  saw  ?  I  am  running  my  saw 
now  off  the  rear  right  wheel,  but  do  not 
get  the  power  to  cut  the  wood,  and  have 


any  capacity  with  just  enough  power  to 
run  the  size  of  dynamo  I  was  using  or 
would  I  have  to  have  as  much  power  as 
the  capacity  of  the  battery  represented? 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  F.  H.  s. 

1.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
steam  boiler  from  the  tank  you  describe, 
but  not  safe  or  economical.  A  steam 
boiler  has  flues  extending  through  it 
which  increase  the  heating  surface  ex¬ 
posed,  making  the  boiler  “steam”  faster. 
A  boiler  such  as  you  would  make  would 
require  large  quantities  of  fuel.  The  air 
pressure  gauge  would  probably  register 
all  right  if  so  arranged  that  it  was  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  temperature  of  the  steam. 
To  carry  50  lbs.  steam  pressure  safely 
the  boiler  should  be  capable  of  withstand¬ 
ing  a  much  higher  pressure.  The  boiler 
would  not  be  safe  unless  very  carefully 
fitted  and  tested,  as  the  home-constructed 
safety  valve  might  prove  defective.  The 
power  secured  from  such  a  boiler  would 
depend,  as  previously  pointed  out,  on  the 
heating  surface  exposed.  In  the  absence 
of  flues  or  water  tubes  it  would  be  small. 

2.  The  horsepower  of  a  turbine  of  the 
type  that  yau  have  in  mind  is  computed 
by  formula,  the  chief  factors  of  which  are 
the  velocity  and  weight  of  the  steam  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  wheel. 

3.  A  kilowatt  is  equal  to  1.34  horse¬ 
power.  In  small  installations  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  provide  about  two  horsepower 
to  drive  a  generator  of  this  capacity. 

4.  The  generator  should  have  suffi- 


a  lot  of  trouble  keeping  the  belt  on  the 
wheel.  I  have  poured  lead  in  the  spider 
to  make  it  a  direct  drive ;  my  engine  over¬ 
heats  after  I  run  it  about  half  an  hour. 
Could  I  overcome  that  by  having  a  bar¬ 
rel  put  near  the  radiator  to  have  more 
water  there?  M.  J.  L. 

Haworth,  N.  J. 

Automobiles  are  sometimes  used  for 
light  power  by  making  a  frame  carrying 
an  axle  upon  which  are  mounted  three 
belt  pulleys.  The  rear  a  heels  of  the  auto 
rest  upon  two  of  these  and  the  third  is 
used  to  belt  from.  The  frame  is  made 
sloping  at  the  ends  .like  the  approach  to 
a  barn  door  to  permit  the  machine  being 
driven  upon  it.  When  used  in  this  way 
the  differential  is  not  worn  as  it  is  when 
the  belt  is  applied  to  one  rear  wheel. 

An  automobile  engine  is  not  designed 
for  this  kind  of  work.  When  on  the 
road  it  has  few  periods  of  continuous 
heavy  load  and  it  is  also  traveling  rapidly, 
pulling  a  greater  volume  of  air  through 
the  radiator  than  is  the  case  when  it  is 
standing  still.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
see  that  your  spark  is  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  your  fan  belt  does  not  slip 
and  that  the  radiator  is  kept  full.  If  this 
does  not  prevent  the  overheating  try  giv¬ 
ing  the  fan  blades  a  little  more  pitch  by 
bending  them.  Also  see  that  there  is 
nothing  in  front  of  the  radiator,  as  the 
license  plate  or  other  obstruction. 


A  Homemade  Steam  Boiler 

1.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  a  small 
steam  boiler  out  of  a  tank  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  design?  Tank  was  made  to  operate 
an  air  pressure  oil  burner,  tested  to  50 
lbs.  safe  working  pressure,  has  a  pressure 
gauge  graduated  to  50  lbs.,  capacity  about 
10  gallons.  What  I  propose  to  do  is  to 
bore  two  holes  in  the  side  for  water 
gauge,  put  a  safety  valve  on,  and  mount 
it  on  a  base  with  an  oil  or  alcohol  burner. 
Would  it  hold  safely  the  same  steam 
pressure  as  it  would  air?  Would  the  air 
pressure  gauge  work  with  steam?  Would 
it  be  safe?  I  would  like  to  use  it  to  op¬ 
erate  a  small  turbine;  how  much  power 
could  I  get?  2.  How  can  I  figure  the 
horsepower  of  a  steam  turbine?  3.  IIow 
much  power  does  a  one  kilowatt  dynamo 
require?  4.  Could  I  charge  a  battery  of 


cieut  capacity  to  charge  the  battery  at 
the  rate  specified  by  the  manufacturer. 
For  a  short  discharge  the  battery  might 
furnish  current  in  excess  of  the  generator. 


A  Practical  Windbreak 

On  the  northwest  side  of  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  kitchen,  neatly  stacked  hard  wood  in 
stove  lengths  forms  an  effective  wind¬ 
break.  The  kitchen  being  in  the  ell  of 
the  house,  on  the  north  side,  is  exposed 
to  the  cold  north  winds.  A  banking  of 
pine  needles,  kept  in  place  by  boards 
about  a  foot  high,  was  used  about  the 
foundation  on  the  northwest  side  of  the 
kitchen.  On  top  of  this  from  the  extreme 
end  of  the  ell  to  the  kitchen  door,  wood 
was  neatly  stacked  to  a  height  of  from 
five  to  six  feet,  covering  a  ground 
breadth  of  about  three  feet.  A  space 
about  nine  feet  square,  under  which  wa¬ 
ter  is  piped  to  the  kitchen,  was  boxed  in 
and  filled  with  pine  needles.  On  top  of 
this,  nine  tiers  of  wood  was  stacked  to  a 
height  of  about  five  feet,  covering  the  en¬ 
tire  space  except  the  entrance  to  the 
kitchen  door. 

The  plan  has  worked  successfully  for 
eight  years  in  protecting  the  water  from 
freezing,  and  in  changing  the  kitchen 
from  a  very  cold  to  an  easily  heated 
room.  Previously  every  severe  cold  snap 
resulted  in  frozen  incoming  and  outgoing 
water  pipes.  The  wood  which  forms  the 
windbreak  is  used  for  fuel  in  the  kitchen 
range,  the  top  of  the  stack  being  used 
first,  and  the  whole  stack  being  consumed 
by  the  latter  part  of  April.  The  wood 
being  seasoned,  spends  much  better  by 
not  having  been  kept  under  cover. 

Massachusetts.  Helen  t.  woods. 


“Do  you  like  codfish  balls,  Mr. 
Wliimp?”  “I  dunno;  I  never  attended 
any.” — Goblin. 


rSlny  part  of  the pump 
can  be  easily  and  quick- 


Power-Strength 
This  New  Hardie 


THE  new  and  improved  Hardie  sprayers  of¬ 
fer  advantages  of  design  and  construction 
never  heretofore  present  in  spraying 
equipment.  There  are  no  enclosed  inaccessible 
parts,  yet  the  self-oiling  system  is  simple  and 
positive  in  action.  The  spraying  solution  can¬ 
not  mingle  with  the  oil.  Plungers  that  do  not 
leak ;  die  cast  removable  bearings ;  silent  chain 
drive;  valves  thatare  absolutely  tight  yet  easily 
removed,  all  these  features  enable  this  new  Har¬ 
die  to  deliver  tremendous  uniform  pressure  day 
after  day.  Sprays  farther,  wider  and  longer.  20 
sizesandmodelsofsprayers.From$5.00to$1000. 
Pressure  up  to  65 0  pounds.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Hudson,  Michigan 


Branches  at: 

Portland,  I 
Ore. 

Los  Angeles 
Kansas  City 

Petrolia, 

Ontario 


DEPENDABLE 


SPRAYERS 


Hardie-Cushman  en¬ 
gine  gives  abundant 
dependable  power. 
L  ight,  strong  Autoplex 
truck.  Dust  proof  hood 
when  desired.  Many 
other  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures. 


35,000  WINDOW  SASH 

Less  than  Cost  ol  Glass 
Used  in  Government  Army  Base 

HE  glass  alone  in  this  sash  would  cost  more  than 
we  ask  for  the  entire  sash.  Each  sash  contains 
6  panes  of  glass  10  by  15  inches.  Size  of  sash  overall, 
Sll£  x  31!£  inches. 

Price  in  lots  of  100  or  more .  . <!Oe  each 

Price  in  lots  of  50  or  more  . 65e  each 

Price  in  lots  of  12  or  more . 7 he  each 

Price  in  lots  of  6  or  more . ?  5e  eacli 

Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

Lumber  and  sash  circular  sent  on  request. 


Tired  of  Snow  and  Ice? 

Write  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Selma,  Alabama 

where  the  sunshine  spends  the  winter.  Big  profit 
in  dairying,  all  kinds  of  livestock,  alfalfa,  clover 
and  Johnson  grass  hay.  Black  lime  prairie  soils 
cheap  and  on  long  terms.  Good  schools,  good 
churches,  good  roads,  good  folks  and  a  genuine 
opportunity  for  the  man  with  small  capital  to 
get  ahead. 


A  Good  CHRISTMAS  Book 

SHIP  MODE  MAKING 

By  Capt.  E.  Armitage  McCann, 
Norman  W.  Henley,  Publisher,  is  a 
most  interesting  book  on  ship  build¬ 
ing.  It  gives  full  instructions  and 
patterns  showing  liow  to  make  a 
Barbary  Pirate  Ship  and  tlieSpanish 
Galleon,  with  detailed  illustrations 
of  the  boats.  Even  the  amateur  can 
make  them.  This  will  make  a  fine 
Christmas  gift  for  boys.  Price,  $2.50 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  -  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  I 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get  .1 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Send  For  This  Big-  Free  Book 

This  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  32-page  book  is  a  text-book  that  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  without.  It  pictures  and  describes  your  orchard  troubles  and  tells 
how  to  control  them.  It  contains  a  complete  spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to 
follow  — the  same  program  that  we  follow  successfully  in  our  own  orchards  of  over 
30,000  peach  and  apple  trees.  Free  to  any  tree  owner  as  long  the  supply  lasts. 

—  —  —  —  —  —  — —  Please  Write  Plainly ,  or  Print,  and  Mail  Today  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 
B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  Dept.  16 

Please  send  me  your  free  32-page  book,  “Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying”. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


We  have  learned  something  of  the 
trials  of  the  seed  corn  grower  this  sea¬ 
son.  These  troubles  are  many  and  varied. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  grow  a  crop  of  feeding 
corn  if  the  season  is  right  and  the  land 
is  strong.  When  you  come  to  producing 
seed  corn  that  is  vital,  true  to  type  and 
sound,  you  have  a  job  in  such  weather  as 
we  have  had  this  year.  I  knew  a  back- 
to-tlie-lander  once  who  bought  a  lot  of 
seed  corn.  The  kernels  were  large  and 
fine,  but  this  man  was  of  an  economical 
turn  of  mind.  He  thought  it  a  shame  to 
waste  the  big  kernels,  so  he  cracked  the 
corn  in  his  mill  and  planted  the  small 
pieces !  You  can  imagine  what  he  got ! 
There  is  the  old  story  of  the  touchstone. 
A  man  came  carrying  this  famous  stone — 
wherever  it  touched  a  man  the  real  truth 
about  him  became  apparent.  That  was  a 
most  unpopular  thing  in  an  age  when 
most  people  were  bluffers  and  dodgers. 
The  truth  does  not  make  the  bluffer  free 
— it  ties  him  up.  So  they  caught  this  dan¬ 
gerous  man  and  burned  him.  They 
ground  up  the  touchstone,  burned  it  to 
ashes  and  scattered,  them  to  the  winds. 
They  did  just  the  wrong  thing  for  their 
purpose,  for  every  particle  of  that  stone 
possessed  the  power  of  bringing  out  the 
truth,  and  the  more  they  ground  and  fined 
it  the  more  effective  it  was.  My  friend 
who  cracked  the  seed  corn  thought  the 
same  thing  was  true  of  the  kernel — but  it 
wasn’t.  That  small  germ  at  one  end  is 
the  vital  spot — without  it  there  can  be 
no  new  crop. 

*  *  *  *  =s= 

The  seed  corn  grower  comes  to  know 
that  his  work  must  be  concentrated  on 
that  germ  or  vital  spot.  That  means  a 
strong  healthy  stalk,  a  good-sized  ear  of 
the  type  desired,  full  maturity,  prompt 
drying  and  careful  handling.  This  sounds 
easy,  but  we  have  found  it  a  difficult  job 
this  year.  Part  of  this  corn  was  grown 
on  soil  where  last  year  we  had  potatoes 
heavily  fed  with  chicken  manure.  There 
are  some  hen  men  who  say  they  never  will 
keep  a  pullet  over  for  the  second  year. 
They  say  that  if  she  is  forced  as  she 
should  be  she  will  “lay  herself  out”  the 
first  season.  Better  sell  her  then  and 
substitute  her  daughter  for  the  following 
season — except  of  course  a  few  superior 
birds  for  breeding  stock.  I  doubt  this 
theory,  and  would  not  practice  it — with 
our  Reds  at  least.  I  have  heard  much 
the  same  argument  advanced  about  the 
use  of  chicken  manure.  We  are  told  that 
the  nitrogen  which  it  contains  is  used  up 
the  first  year.  Our  experience  this  year 
with  seed  corn  seems  to  show  that  this 
theory  is  nonsense.  The  chicken  manure 
used  on  the  potatoes  last  year  was  still 
“mi°hty  powerful”  on  this  year’s  corn. 
It  was  strong  enough  to  keep  the  corn 
from  ripening  as  early  as  we  wanted. 
When  at  last  we  had  to  cut  it  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  soft  ears.  We  should 
have  used  more  acid  phosphate  or  bone 
in  the  hill.  That  would  have  hastened 
maturity  and  ripened  the  corn  earlier.  It 
is  a  habit  of  the  flint  varieties  to  stop 
growing  and  ripen  early.  That  is  the 
habit  bred  into  them  by  hundreds  of  gen¬ 
erations  of  hard  struggles  and  close  races 
with  frost  on  the  New  England  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  hills.  Too  much  nitrogen  is  like 
money  and  modern  habits  leading  the 
younger  generation  away  from  the  narrow 
path  of  duty.  Phosphorus  seems  like  the 
wise  old  counsellor  to  bring  the  flint  corn 
back  to  the  good  old  habits  of  quick  and 
safe  maturity.  Hereafter  we  shall  use 
more  phosphorus — either  ground  bone  or 
acid  phosphate. 

£  *  *  $  * 

This  year  we  cut  and  shocked  all  this 
corn  by  hand — a  tremendous  and  costly 
job.  I  am  coming  more  and  more  to  like 
the  western  plan  of  snapping  off  the  ears 
in  the  field — leaving  the  stalks  as  they 
grew.  One  can  turn  in  cattle  or  hogs 
to  break  down  and  eat  part  of  these 
stalks,  or  they  can  be  smashed  down  and 
plowed  under.  Like  most  eastern  corn 
growers  I  used  to  smile  at  the  great 
“waste”  of  those  western  men  who  leave 
the  stalks  standing  or  “hog”  them  down. 
Then  on  a  western  trip  I  saw  a  drove  of 
hogs  at  work.  One  big  black  fellow  put 
his  shoulder  against  a  hill  of  stalks  and 
pushed  them  flat  over.  Then,  beginning 
at  the  tip,  he  proceeded  to  eat  his  way 
down  to  the  butt.  He  cleaned  up  a  few 
nubbins  and  then  worked  up  the  blades 
and  the  upper  stalks.  Now  and  then  he 
would  go  to  a  self-feeder  and  help  him¬ 
self  to  what  seemed  a  mixture  of  bran 
and  tankage.  He  seemed  to  scour  his 
teeth  with  wood  ashes  or  limestone,  and 
then  back  he  came  to  the  cornstalks.  This 
past  Summer  my  neighbor’s  hogs  gave 
us  a  good  idea  of  what  they  can  do.  They 
came  over  several  times  and  showed  us 
how  to  cut  and  husk  the  corn  crop.  It  is  like 
a  lesson  in  economics  to  see  a  hog  be¬ 
longing  to  a  respected  neighbor  chewing  a 
stalk  of  flint  corn  as  a  child  would  handle 
a  lollypop.  It  set  me  to  figuring,  and  it 
seems  as  if  I  have  lost  money  by  doing  all 
this  work  of  hand  cutting  and  husking  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  That,  of  course, 
would  not  be  true  of  a  dairyman  who  can 
make  good  use  of  the  stalks,  but  I  am 
about  convinced  that  it  would  pay  us  to 
let  the  seed  corn  fully  ripen  on  their  stalk 
and  then  pick  the  ears  off.  Frost?  The 
thick,  close-fitting  husks  of  flint  corn  will 
fully  protect  the  ears ! 


We  have  abandoned  tlie  plan  of  select¬ 
ing  ears  in  the  standing  corn — so  long  as 
we  cut  and  husk  by  hand.  We  think  we 
can  make  a  better  selection  by  going  over 
the  dried  stalk.  Our  buskers  are  trained 
to  select  the  ears  we  want  as  they  husk. 
We  are  after  a  tall,  slender  stalk  with 
the  joints  close  together  and  more  than 
the  average  number  of  leaves.  We  find 
that  the  hard,  slender  stalk  of  flint  will 
stand  up  better  than  the  bulky  stalks  of 
dent.  Then  we  hunt  for  stalks  carrying 
two  good  ears.  Through  this  selection 
for  a  number  of  years  we  have  increased 
the  proportion  of  these  two-eared  stalks. 
In  many  cases  we  find  a  stalk  carrying 
one  good  ear  and  a  nubbin — evidently  a 
first  attempt  to  grow  a  double  burden 
That  seems  like  a  tendency  toward  what 
we  want,  and  we  save  the  large  ear.  Of 
course  we  want  an  ear  true  to  type.  That 
means  eight  rows  of  large,  well-formed 
kernels,  dark  yellow  in  color  and  with 
the  tip  well  covered.  We  prefer  a  long 
slender  ear  with  a  small  cob,  for  we  can¬ 
not  see  any  advantage  in  producing  big 
cobs.  They  are  good  only  for  fuel,  and 
we  can  produce  that  cheaper  in  timber. 
Thus  far  we  have  not  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  selecting  large  stalks  except  that 
the  best  ears  are  usually  on  the  best 
stalks,  but  as  years  have  gone  by  the 
stalks  have  increased  greatly  in  size,  so 
that  the  strain  is  now  very  good  as  silage 
corn.  It  requires  some  little  judgment 
to  select  such  ears  as  we  want,  when  one 
is  working  not  so  much  for  the  kernel  as 
for  the  germ  in  the  kernel.  This  year  we 
have  had  a  succession  of  wind  and  rain¬ 
storms  followed  by  freezing  weather.  A 
hard  freeze  in  corn  that  is  well  soaked 
with  water  is  quite  sure  to  destroy  or 
weaken  the  germ.  Several  of  the  -wind¬ 
storms  blew  the  corn  shocks  over  into  the 
mud.  This  was  followed  by  cold  dry 
winds.  By  pushing  hard  we  have  been 
able  to  get  all  our  corn  out  of  the  fields — 
most  of  it  unhusked.  Barns,  sheds — 
every  bit  of  shelter  has  been  filled — with 
a  chance  for  the  wind  to  blow  through 
it.  Then,  in  the  orchard  of  big  trees  near 
the  barn  we  have  set  shocks  on  end 
around  each  tree.  That  gives  some  shelter 
and  permits  the  wind  to  drive  through  the 
shocks.  Husking  will  be  done  mostly  in 
the  barn.  As  soon  as  the  seed  ears  are 
picked  off  they  are  taken  to  a  dry,  airy 
room  where  no  rain  can  reach  them,  and 
left  to  dry  out  completely  before  shelling. 
It  would  be  better  if  we  had  some  means 
of  heating  this  room  to  dry  the  ears  out 
quickly.  That  will  come  in  the  future ; 
as  it  is  these  ears  will  be  fit.  The  chief 
trouble  in  drying  corn  I  find  lies  in  the 
cob.  That  seems  to  absorb  water  much 
like  a  hard  sponge,  and  in  the  dent  va¬ 
rieties,  where  the  kernels  are  packed  so 
closely,  the  cobs  are  slow  to  dry.  In  the 
flints  the  cobs  are  smaller  and  harder 
and  seem  to  hold  less  water.  The  rows  of 
kernels  are  wider  apart  and  the  cobs  will 
dry  more  quickly. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Several  people  have  asked  why  we 
specialize  on  flint  corn — why  not  try  to 
develop  a  good  dent !  I  honestly  think 
that  for  most  of  the  North  the  flints  are 
superior — or  can  be  made  so.  Some  years 
ago  I  met  an  old  corn  grower  from  the 
West  who  had  come  East  to  look  things 
over.  He  told  me  that  after  studying 
the  situation  he  had  become  convinced 
that  the  flints  could  be  improved  so  that 
they  would  give  a  larger  yield  of  grain, 
a  surer  crop  and  a  grain  or  meal  of  high¬ 
er  quality.  He  advised  me  to  start  with 
a  good  strain  of  Canada  flint  and  try  to 
improve  by  selection.  That  is  what  we 
have  done  with  this  Hope  Farm  flint. 
As  is  the  case  with  the  Hope  Farm  peach, 
I  will  make  no  great  claim  of  superiority 
for  it.  The  peach  is  a  chance  seedling. 
You  may  call  it  a  good  scrub  if  you  like, 
but  the  corn  has  ancestry  or  pedigree. 
Tennyson  said  in  effect  that  he  who  starts 
or  founds  a  line  may  be  quite  equal  to 
him  who  ends  one  f  “If”  as  the  English¬ 
man  says,  “you  know  what  I  mean.”  I 
think  we  must  all  begin  to  consider  things 
about  the  future  of  corn  growing.  I  am 
told  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  corn 
grown  in  New  York  State  goes  into  the 
silo  without  making  dry  grain.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  seems  cheaper  to  buy  western  corn, 
but  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  if  the 
European  corn  borer  ever  gets  a  strong 
lodgment  in  the  “corn  belt”  it  will  mean 
a  blow  below  the  belt  that  will  change 
the  entire  future  of  corn  growing.  The 
western  men  realize  that,  and  they  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
meeting  the  situation  is  to  produce,  if 
possible,  _  strains  or  varieties  which  will 
mature  in  100  days  or  less.  Such  va¬ 
rieties  may  escape  the  corn  borer  or  at 
least  part  of  its  ravages.  I  think  the 
scientists  must  look  to  the  flints  for  such 
varieties,  and  growers  will  be  forced  to 
give  up  Learning  and  similar  dents.  I 
think  our  eastern  farmers  must  prepare 
to  grow  more  of  the  dry  grain.  They  will 
be  forced  to  do  so  if  the  corn  borer 
really  gets  a  foothold  in  the  Middle  West. 
These  things  and  others  like  them  have 
convinced  me  that  well-bred  flint  varie¬ 
ties  are  to  be  the  standard  for  the  future. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  flint  varieties 
represent  the  original  corn.  The  dents 
are  variations  from  it.  I  think  the  origi¬ 
nal  is  coming  back.  At  any  rate  I  know 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  MY  FREE  BOOK* 


Made  in  Ten  Styles 

Breechingless,  Side- 
Backer,  Express,  etc. 


The  Chug,  Chug,  Chug 

That  Means  So  Much  and  Costs  So  Little! 

WITH  the  sturdy,  rugged  McCormick-Deering  Engine 
pumping  the  water,  running  the  washing  machine,  etc., 
you  know  the  work  will  be  done.  And  without  the  engine  over¬ 
heating  or  running  up  the  operating  expense.  Every  part  of 
the  McCormick-Deering  is  built  for  steady,  important  work. 

Dirt,  sand,  and  trash  mean  little  to  the  McCormick-Deering, 
as  the  crankcase  is  enclosed.  The  cylinder  is  removable;  in 
case  of  wear  a  new  one  can  be  inserted  at  low  cost.  The  large 
water  hopper  permits  a  •generous  supply.  The  engine  operates 
at  the  most  efficient  temperature. 

Thousands  of  McCormick-Deerings  have  been  chugging  along 
for  years,  and  the  satisfaction  they’re  giving  is  reason  enough 
for  you  to  go  to  a  McCormick-Deering  dealer  when  you  need  this 
kind  of  power.  Sizes:  V/2,  3,  6  and  10  h.p.  Most  dealers  are  in 
position  to  show  and  supply  these  engines  on  a  minute’s  notice. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick- 

Deering 
Engines 


I  Will  Ship  You 


a  Walsh  Harness  for  a  30  day  free  trial 
on  your  own  team.  See  for  yourself  that 
harness  is  stronger,  handsomer,  better  fitting,  handier  in  every 
— a  proven  success  for  over  ten  years.  If  not  convinced  that  it  is 
the  best  harness  you  ever  laid  eyes  on,  send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

Three  Times  Stronger  Than  Buckle  Harness 

Buckles  weaken  and  tear  straps.  Walsh  1  yi-u\ch.  breeching  strap  holds 
over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  buckles  will  break  at  the  buckle  at 
about  350  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has  68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness 
has  no  buckles.  Easy  to  see  why  Walsh  is  three  times  stronger  than 
ordinary  harness.  Packers'  Northern  Steer  Hide  leather — best  that  can  be  tanned. 

SAVES  REPAIRS— ;LASTS  TWICE  AS  LONG 

The  Walsh  Harness  costs  less  because  it  saves  many  a  dollar  in  repairs. 
Users  show  average  repair  cost  of  only  9  cents  per  year.  No  patching,  no 
mending,  because  no  rings  to  wear  straps  in  two,  no  buckles  to  weaken 
and  tear  straps.  Greatest  advance  in  harness  making.  Easily  adjustable 
to  fit  any  horse.  Write  today  for  new  reduced  prices. 

00  AFTER  30  DAYS’  TRIAL  OFFER 

Qj  Balance  easy  payments,  or  cash  after  trial  if  you  wish.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  book,  prices,  easy  payments  and  thirty  days’  trial  offer, 
also  how  to  make  money  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

123  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  531  Milwaukee,  Wls. 


Tlie  Walsh  Has  Ho.Buckles  or 


See  Hon 
Duckies' 
Tear 
Straps 


—Rings 

s ft:;. 


Over  70,000  Users 
Praise  the  Walsh 

Endorsed  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges,  Govern¬ 
ment  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  leading  horsemen 
and  thousands  of  users 
in  every  state. 

My  Free  Book  gives 
hundreds  of  letters  and 
pictures  from  users  and 
other  interesting  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  for  your 
copy  to¬ 
day. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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now  that  for  the  corn,  grower  it  isn't  the 


bi 


kernel  that  counts— it’s  the  little  germ 


hi”  that  kernel.  In  old  Pilgrim  days  the 
white  men  lost  their  seed  now  and  then. 
In  such  years  they  had  to  go  to  the  In¬ 
dians  for  seed.  These  Indians  pulled  the 
husk  back  from  the  ear  and  hung  it  up 
in  their  wigwams  or  huts  where  the  hot 
air  and  smoke  fully  dried  it.  Many  a 
farmer  will  have  to  go  to  the  Indians  for 
seed  next  Spring.  H.  W.  c. 


Fall  Pruning  Grapevines 

I  think  F.  E.  G.  not  quite  right  in  re¬ 
gard  to  pruning  grapes.  He  says,  “It  is 
not  advisable  to  prune  grapevines  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  fall.”  I  have  been  doing 
that  very  thing  right  here  in  Central  New 
York  for  more  than  30  years.  I  did  not 
prune  yesterday  as  it  was  a  very  cold 
windy  day.  The  day  before,  November  9, 
was  warm  and  I  made  a  start  by  pruning 
about  half  a  day,  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so  each  pleasant  day  until  they  are 
all  pruned;  small  yard,  only  two  acres. 
I  get  heavy  crops  of  fine  grapes.  Bees? 
Yes,  we  have  several  swarms  of  bees  less 
than  50  ft.  froin^  the  grapes.  e.  l.  p. 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Experiments  covering  several  years  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  prune 
Concord  vines  too  soon  after  leaf-fail.  If 
the  fall  of  leaves  is  hastened  by  freezes, 
then  the  contention  that  pruning  should 
not  be  done  until  sometime  after  leaf  fall 
loses  its  full  force,  but  rather  it  should 
be  done  after  freezing  has  occurred.  In 
the  chief  growing  areas  of  the  East  the 
dropping  of  grape  leaves  ordinarily  does 
not  occur  until  some  time  after  the  har¬ 
vest  is  completed.  If  leaf  fall  is  has¬ 
tened  by  freezes  it  is  believed  that  they 
in  turn  tend  to  further  the  movement  of 
plant  food  stored  in  the  canes  to  the  older 
parts  of  the  vine.  It  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  the  iodine  test  for  starch  that 
there  is  a  rapid  diminution  of  starch  in 
the  canes  with  the  coming  of  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  Hence  the  cutting  away  of  2  or 
3  lbs.  of  cane  per  vine,  actually  does  re¬ 
move  considerable  stored  reserves  that  are 
completely  lost  to  the  vine.  Aside  from 
this  loss  low  temperatures  emphasize  the 
immature  cane,  which  is  likely  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  prevalent  this  season.  Canes 
that  may  appear  well  mature  at  this 
time  may  show  withering  after  severe 
cold  comes. 

The  fact  that  the  questioner  has  had 
marked  success  through  early  pruning  of 
his  vines,  of  course,  is  not  conclusive, 
since  he  had  no  later  pruning  apparently 
with  which  to  compare  it.  Let  him  prune 
one  acre  at  the  time  ordinarily  done  by 
him  and  then  leave  the  other  acre  until 
late  March  or  early  April  for  several 
seasons,  and  in  the  meantime  note  the 
winter-killing,  production  of  fruit  and 
cane  for  the  period. 

In  our  tests  extending  over  several 
years  the  greatest  gain  from  late  Spring 
.pruning  was  shown  in  1921,  when  the 
April  pruned  plots  yielded  70  per  cent 
more  grapes  than  the  early  Winter 
pruned  rows  adjoining.  In  this  experi¬ 
ment  12  plots  were  involved,  and  with 
the  six  Spring  pruned  rows  there  was  no 
exception,  all  showing  increased  fruit 
production.  Of  course  this  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  season,  in  that  sevei'e,  prolonged 
freezes  occurred  after  the  buds  were  very 
perceptibly  swollen  in  April.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  early  pruning  was  not 
done  until  after  several  freezes  had  oc¬ 


curred. 


F.  E.  O. 


Renovating  Maple  Syrup 

Owing  to  conditions  here  last  Spring 
I  was  unable  to  sell  all  my  maple  syrup 
and  carried  over  50  gallons.  Some  of  it 
is  somewhat  musty  and  seems  a  little 
sour.  I  kept  it  where  it  was  rather  warm 
and  it  was  not  of  the  proper  consistency. 
How  can  I  make  it  palatable  and  salable? 

New  York.  j.  E.  c. 

The  search  for  a  way  to  make  old 
syrup  like  new  has  been  much  like  Ponce 
de  Leon’s  search  for  the  fountain  of  per¬ 
petual  youth.  However,  musty  syrup  may 
usually  be  made  quite  good  again  by 
boiling  up  briskly  and  skimming  off  the 
froth.  Syrup  that  has  soured  should  be 
treated  id  the  same  way,  but  will  usually 
have  a  bit  of  “tang.” 

In  some  instances  it  seems  best  to 
sugar  off  syrup  that  has  soured  a  bit 
and  use  it  for  cooking  purposes,  and  pre¬ 
sume  it  might  be  sold  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  I  have  been  told  that  tobacco 
manufacturers  sometimes  buy  these  lower 
grades  of  maple  sugar  to  flavor  their 
products.  mrs.  J.  x.  w. 


You’ll  find  this  Firestone  Boot  built  for  solid  comfort  as 
well  as  protection  —  giving  the  best  of  service  in  the  worst 
of  weather. 

Firestone  designers  were  particular  to  reinforce  it  at  the 
points  of  strain  where  rubber  overshoes  so  often  crack.  And 
by  welding  the  parts  together  under  pressure  they’ve  pro¬ 
duced  a  shoe  that  stays  watertight. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Firestone  Boot  and  “Rancher”  Over¬ 
shoe.  Look  for  the  Mark  of  Quality  and  the  name  Firestone. 


Firestone  Footwear  Company 

Chicago  HUDSON,  MASS.  Boston 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  I 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST1 


Proved  safe  by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for 

Colds  Headache  Neuritis  Lumbago 

Pain  Neuralgia  Toothache  Rheumatism 

DOES  NOT  AFFECT  THE  HEART 

Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 
which  contains  proven  directions. 

Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 
Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 
Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  -:-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  $1.00 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01.  Remit  in  money 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise.  =  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ANEW  type  of  “abandoned  farm”  is  appearing 
in  Central  New  Jersey.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  farming  sections  of  the  country ;  on  the  strip  of 
green  sand  potato  soil  running  across  the  State  and 
down  along  the  river,  potatoes,  corn  and  other  farm 
crops  grow  nearly  to  perfection.  In  fact  a  ton  of 
this  potash  soil  taken  up  and  scattered  over  an  acre 
of  Illinois  black  soil  would  act  like  fertilizer  and 
increase  the  corn  crop  six  bushels  per  acre  or  more. 
With  this  rich  soil  within  trucking  distance  of  8,- 
000,000  or  more  consumers  this  would  seem  an  ideal 
farming  section.  Yet  it  is  coming  to  be  an  aban¬ 
doned  farm  section  for  the  reason  that  there  are  few, 
if  any,  tenants  even  for  good  farms.  Much  of  this 
section  is  held  by  men  who  have  other  interests  and 
who  rent  their  farms.  This  season  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  get  good  men  to  rent  farms  even  on 
the  most  liberal  terms.  No  one  seems  to  know  just 
what  the  trouble  is.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
more  satisfactory  place  for  farming,  yet  where  are 
the  farmers  who  care  to  try  it  ?  This  condition 
makes  one  of  the  strangest  conditions  we  have  yet 
seen,  considering  the  successful  past  of  this  section ! 

* 

THERE  seems  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the 
coal  strike  last  Winter  is  working  out  a  fuel 
change  in  New  England.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
manufacturers  in  that  section  are  using  bituminous 
coal.  This  use  began  some  jrears  ago,  and  was  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  trouble  of  last  Winter.  These  manu¬ 
facturers  wTill  not  go  back  to  the  extensive  use  of 
anthracite  coal.  In  many  households  the  use  of  an¬ 
thracite  is  being  abandoned.  In  some  cases  an¬ 
thracite  screenings  are  being  used  with  the  soft  coal, 
but  the  tendency  is  to  work  more  into  gas  and  oil 
as  fuel.  We  learn  of  many  cases  where  the  oil  burn¬ 
ing  fixtures  are  being  put  into  private  houses.  Peo¬ 
ple  generally  say  that  they  will  never  again  go  back 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  anthracite.  They  feel  that 
by  doing  so  they  simply  place  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  the  coal  operators  and  miners  whenever 
there  is  a  fight  over  wages  or  rules.  Oil  and  gas  are 
evidently  the  coming  fuels  for  that  section. 

* 

A  NOVELTY  this  year  is  the  advertising  of  small 
living  Christmas  trees  in  pots.  They  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  six-year-old  Norway  spruce  trees  averag¬ 
ing  about  30  in.  high.  They  are  well  rooted  and  can 
be  kept  growing  through  the  Winter  and  then  trans¬ 
planted.  It  is  thought  that  a  collection  of  these 
Christmas  trees,  dated  and  growing  on  year  after 
year,  will  make  a  beautiful  Christmas  remembrance. 
They  can  be  named  for  father,  mother— all  the  fami¬ 
ly  members.  The  ordinary  Christmas  tree  sees  its 
brief  day  and  is  then  thrown  aside.  The  living  tree 
carries  on  its  beautiful  message  for  years.  These 
little  trees  are  crated  and  sent  by  express,  and  they 
cost  about  $4.  This  is  a  new  suggestion,  and  we 
think  it  will  meet  with  some  favor.  It  shows  how 
restless,  eager  minds  are  constantly  hunting  for  new 
products  and  new  business. 

* 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  efficient  method  of 
stopping  the  huge  California  grape  crop  from  entering 
our  State  to  the  extent  of  depriving  all  growers  of  grapes 
in  our  own  State  from  even  making  their  expenses  this 
year?  I  am  a  grape  grower,  and  iu  a  section  on  Lake 
Keuka  where  this  crop  is  the  very  livelihood  of  the 
farmers.  The  effects  of  the  California  crop  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  a  telling  blow  to  us  all.  M.  c.  R. 

OU  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  every  week 
brings  letters  much  like  the  above  regarding 
grapes  or  some  other  farm  product  which  is  brought 
from  outside  section  in  quantities  large  enough  to 
cause  serious  competition.  We  have  had  the  same 
request  regarding  eggs  and  tomatoes  from  Califor¬ 


nia,  apples  from  the  Northwest,  vegetables  from 
Florida,  milk  from  Wisconsin  and  so  on.  These 
products  are  surely  coming  into  our  markets  in  in¬ 
creasing  quantities,  and  are  without  doubt  competing 
injuriously  with  local  grown  products.  What  can 
be  done  about  it?  There  are  high  tariffs  on  potatoes, 
dairy  products  and  other  similar  things  grown  in 
foreign  countries,  yet  even  when  these  tariffs  are  in¬ 
creased  to  a  point  which  seems  prohibitive  the  prod¬ 
ucts  continue  to  come.  There  seems  no  way  to  stop 
them  entirely.  We  can  see  from  the  articles  now 
being  printed  something  of  the  immense  imports 
of  food.  Mr.  Redfield,  whose  book  we  have 
quoted  from,  says  that  in  one  single  day  of 
April,  1922,  there  came  into  New  York  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  800  crates  of  melons,  4,000  crates  of 
vegetables  from  Cuba,  10,000  packages  of  vegetables, 
and  1,700  barrels  of  potatoes  from  Bermuda,  4,000 
crates  of  onions  from  Chile,  18,000  bags  of  onions 
from  Egypt,  besides  great  quantities  of  grapes,  cher¬ 
ries  and  other  fruits.  Any  effort  to  stop  these  im¬ 
ports  of  food  and  the  distribution  of  food  from  one 
part  of  America  to  another  would  immediately 
start  a  protest  from  consumers  on  the  plea  that  all 
such  efforts  at  restriction  increase  the  retail  price. 
You  must  remember  that  under  our  system  of  foster¬ 
ing  trade  and  manufacturing  these  consumers  or  city 
workers  largely  outnumber  the  rural  voters.  We 
can  see  no  possible  way  for  stopping  these  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  West  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  bring  disease  or  injurious  insects.  They  are 
without  question  hurting  our  local  markets,  and 
growers  cannot  meet  this  competition  single  handed. 
The  importers  of  food  are  fully  organized  and  the 
only  thing  our  eastern  growers  can  do  as  we  see  it 
is  to  co-operate  fully  and  learn  how  to  control  the 
market. 

* 

E  want  to  follow  up  the  suggestion  made  last 
week  about  using  boxes  of  apples  as  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts.  We  notice  that  several  fruit  growers  are 
advertising  to  supply  such  packages  of  apples  at  a 
reasonable  figure — sent  to  any  address  desired.  It 
makes  a  good  gift  and  if  the  public  would  accept  the 
suggestion  the  fruit  growers  would  be  greatly  helped. 
For  the  price  of  a  box  of  candy  you  can  send  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  fine  apples — making  a  gift  that  is  far 
more  acceptable  and  worth-while  than  any  form  of 
candy.  You  will  also  be  helping  to  sustain  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  needs  your  best  service.  There  are  some 
curious  things  about  the  way  fashion  and  fancy  af¬ 
fect  trade.  For  example,  the  cotton  situation.  For 
some  years  we  have  been  told  that  the  dreaded  boll 
weevil  would  so  destroy  the  crop  that  cotton  would 
go  to  one  dollar  a  pound,  and  be  scarce  at  that.  In¬ 
stead  of  that  dismal  outcome  the  present  crop  is  so 
large  that  you  can  hardly  give  it  away.  And  yet, 
if  the  women  of  the  country  would  decide  to  wear 
cotton  as  they  now  wear  silk  or  its  substitutes  the 
cotton  situation  would  clear  up  at  once ! 

.  * 

HERE  are  lively  doings  in  Northern  New  York 
over  the  district  school  question.  At  Madrid, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
consolidate  or  centralize  about  15  school  districts 
with  headquarters  in  town.  The  country  people  did 
not  fully  understand  the  situation.  They  were  being 
"rushed”  into  the  scheme  without  comprehending 
what  it  would  mean.  They  were  determined  to 
find  out  before  they  signed  petitions.  Mr.  Devendorf 
of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  was  in¬ 
vited  to  come  and  explain.  Two  meetings  were 
held,  one  at  Madrid,  with  nearly  500  people  present, 
another  at  Waddington  with  125.  These  meetings 
were  hastily  called,  but  the  people  poured  out  as 
never  before  at  a  school  meeting.  They  now  un¬ 
derstand  about  things,  and  will  act  in  their  own 
defense.  The  question  has  been  asked:  What  has 
the  R.  S.  I.  S.  ever  done  for  farmers?  You  can 
easily  obtain  the  answer  from  these  farmers  in  St. 
Lawrence  County.  The  society  was  never  stronger. 
Never  more  active.  Never  more  respected.  Never 
more  capable  of  doing  the  needed  work  in  defending 
and  helping  the  district  school. 

* 

HE  western  members  of  Congress  seem  to  be 
coming  back  to  Washington  determined  to  put 
through  some  legislation  for  “farm  relief.”  They 
are  likely  to  insist  upon  some  form  of  government 
financial  help.  We  think  the  whole  subject  will  be 
fought  over  again.  There  will  be  some  changes  in 
demand  from  the  bill  which  was  defeated  last  ses¬ 
sion,  but  evidently  the  principle  of  that  bill  will  be 
retained  and  the  government  will  be  asked  to  give 
direct  financial  support.  The  cotton  situation  at  the 
South  is  bad,  and  it  is  expected  that  many  southern 
members  will  join  witli  the  Westerners  in  their  de¬ 
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mands.  It  will  be,  in  a  way,  a  sectional  issue — the 
Far  West  and  part  of  the  South  lined  up  against 
the  manufacturing  East.  Politics,  too,  will  play  a 
great  part  in  this  contest.  In  the  next  Congress  the 
Republicans  will  have  a  small  majority  in  the  House 
but  not  more  than  a  tie  in  the  Senate.  Then,  too, 
there  will  be  much  wirepulling  over  the  next  presi¬ 
dential  contest.  One  must  go  to  the  West  and  live 
among  its  people  for  a  while  in  order  to  realize  the 
intense  feeling  against  the  East,  and  particularly 
against  New  York  City,  and  this  prejudice  will  en¬ 
ter  into  the  fight  over  “farm  relief.”  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  eastern  farmers  have  lost  much  of 
their  class  power  at  Washington.  The  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  banking  interests  have  absorbed  so  much 
political  power  that  eastern  agriculture  seems  to 
these  western  farmers  to  have  taken  a  position  of 
secondary  importance.  Thus  it  is  understood  from 
the  struggle  in  Congress  over  “farm  relief”  that  the 
higher  prices  following  the  proposed  plan  for  gov¬ 
ernment  help  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  West,  but  a 
penance  for  the  East,  where  many  or  most  farmers, 
have  come  to  the  point  where  they  depend  too  much 
on  western  products.  Some  of  the  “relief”  bills  if 
made  into  law  would,  in  the  end,  hurt  the  trade  of 
western  farmers — for  eastern  farmers  would  be 
forced  to  change  their  methods  and  crops,  and  thus 
produce  increased  amounts  of  grain,  meat  and  other 
products  which  the  West  now  supplies.  The  western 
people  do  not  seem  to  realize  this  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  it  will  surely  rise  up  to  trouble  them  if  they 
carry  through  the  legislation  they  are  after. 

* 

THE  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  issues  instructions  to  egg  shippers  in 
New  York  State.  Probably  there  are  more  “bad 
eggs”  among  the  dealers  who  handle  hen  fruit  than 
in  any  other  line  of  farm  produce.  They  will  hatch 
out  a  loss  for  you  if  there  is  any  possible  way  of 
doing  it.  Here  is  the  Department’s  straight  advice 
for  avoiding  these  crooks : 

1.  Make  sure  you  keep  handy  a  list  of  licensed  and 
bonded  commission  merchants  who  handle  eggs.  (We 
will  send  you  such  a  list  if  you  do  not  already  have 
one. ) 

2.  As  soon  as  you  receive  any  letter,  soliciting  con¬ 
signments  of  eggs,  from  a  firm  whose  name  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  list  of  licensed  dealers,  send  the  letter  to 
the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  at  Albany,  and 
ask  us  to  give  you  a  report  on  the  standing  of  the  firm 
in  question.  If  it  is  from  one  of  the  “fly-by-nights” 
this  will  give  us  the  evidence  needed  to  put  a  stop  to 
his  activities ;  if  it  is  from  a  reputable  firm  which  op¬ 
erates  on  some  basis  which  exempts  it  from  the  com¬ 
mission  merchants  law,  we  will  so  inform  you. 

3.  If  you  wish  to  play  safe,  ship  your  eggs  on  con¬ 
signment  only  to  licensed  dealers  whose  names  appear 
on.  the  list. 

A  “fly-by-night”  dealer  is  not  licensed  and  thus  as¬ 
sumes  no  responsibility.  If  a  licensed  dealer  should 
go  wrong  the  amount  of  his  bond  at  least  can  be  used 
to  pay  his  creditors. 

* 

THE  latest  horticultural  wonder  seems  to  be  the 
topepo — which  will  be  offered  to  the  public  this 
year.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  the  tomato 
and  the  pepper  and  great  things  are  told  about  its 
value.  As  will  be  seen  on  page  1560,  Prof.  Erwin 
says  that  such  a  cross  “is  contrary  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  law  of  plant  relationship.”  Without  that  wise 
law  we  should  have  no  such  thing  as  well-defined 
families.  “Nature  sacredly  guards  the  family  rela¬ 
tionship  of  plants!”  So  far  as  we  can  learn  this 
topepo  is  simply  a  pepper  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  is  superior  to  other  standard  varieties. 
Of  course  this  is  no  great  breaking  matter  except 
that  whenever  this  effort  to  exaggerate  or  misstate 
such  things  raises  it  head  into  sight,  that  head 
should  be  punched  at  once. 


Brevities 

It  looks  like  a  record  crop  of  Christmas  trees  this 
year. 

The  leather  cure  for  rheumatism  is  often  effective.  It 
means  getting  a  new  pair  of  well-fitting  shoes. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  long  coal  miners’  strike  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  affected  the  American  dairy  market  by  deflect¬ 
ing  butter  from  New  Zealand,  Denmark  and  Siberia  to 
America.  Even  with  our  tariff  of  12  cents  a  pound  this 
foreign  butter  is  coming  here,  and  Canada  is  dumping 
great  quantities  of  cheese  into  our  markets. 

Are  you  interested  in  popcorn?  If  so  you  will  want 
a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva.  It  tells  all  about  the  grain.  Some  of  it 
loses  its  “pop.”  It  may  be  too  moist  or  too  dry.  If 
too  moist  dry  it.  If  too  dry  put  it  in  a  fruit  jar,  add 
a  little  water,  shake  it  up,  seal,  and  let  it  stand  a  few 
days. 

During  the  hunting  season  in  New  York  this  year 
15  men  were  killed  and  62  were  injured.  Seven  of 
these  injui‘ies  resulted  from  “stray”  bullets.  One  man 
shot  a  buck  and  di-opped  dead  of  heart  failure  while 
trying  to  drag  the  carcass!  It  seems  that  46  were 
killed  by  companion  hunters  while  22  were  injured 
“by  the  discharging  of  his  own  gun.” 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Utica  Milk  Meeting 

DAIRYMEN  at  the  Utica  meeting  December  2 
voted  unanimously  to  create  a  merger  of  the 
groups  known  as  Non-pool,  Eastern  States  and  In¬ 
dependents  in  a  corporation  to  be  known  as  the 
United  Dairy  Co-operative  Association.  The  plan 
is  to  organize  local  units  at  each  shipping  station  to 
he  composed  of  milk  producers.  The  local  units 
shall  conduct  their  local  affairs  in  their  own  way, 
and  affiliate  as  members  of  the  United  Dairy  Co¬ 
operative  Association.  This  will  organize  the  in¬ 
dustry  into  three  main  groups,  namely,  Pool,  Shef¬ 
field  Producers,  and  United  Dairy  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation.  The  new  group  promises  to  affiliate  with 
all  other  associations  in  the  territory  to  stabilize 
markets  and  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  dairymen. 

A  committee  is  already  at  work  to  prepare  a  char¬ 
ter  and  by-laws  to  complete  the  legal  requirements, 
and  to  start  the  new  association  as  a  going  concern. 

Several  members  of  the  northern  committee,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  E.  B.  Johnson,  attended  the  meeting, 
and  were  invited  to  address  the  meeting.  They  did 
80.  The  new  organization  committee  was  directed  to 
confer  with  them  in  the  hope  that  a  way  might  be 
found  by  which  all  could  unite  under  one  roof,  or  if 
not  that  the  two  groups  could  work  together  and  get 
a  better  price  for  milk. 

It  was  a  large  meeting.  Dairymen  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  It  exhibited  the  best  co-operative 
spirit  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  State.  Thought  was 
focused  straight  into  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

The  highest  ideals  of  co-operation  were  maintained 
throughout  the  discussion ;  not  a  complaining  or 
criticising  word  was  spoken  by  anyone.  Harmony, 
good  will,  and  mutual  help  for  every  dairyman, 
whether  within  or  without  the  organization,  was  the 
controlling  spirit  and  purpose.  The  experience  of 
this  meeting  fills  one  with  a  new  pride  in  the  dairy 
farmers  of  New  York  State  and  gives  a  new’  hope 
for  the  dairy  industry  of  the  New  York  milk  shed. 


A  Verdict  in  Three  Minutes 

LAST  week  The  Rural  New-Yorker  won  a  signal 
victory  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  suit  by  James 
and  Thomas  Vayvaro,  based  on  an  alleged  libel. 

The  Standard  Food  and  Fur  Association,  Inc.,  was 
doing  business  at  409  Broadway,  New  York  City.  It 
bought  rabbits  in  the  city  markets  and  elsewhere, 
and  sold  them  to  country  people  on  a  promise  to  buy 
back  the  offspring  of  the  rabbits.  It  was  originally 
owned  by  Nathan  D.  Hecht.  James  Varvaro,  as  an 
employe,  was  made  secretary  of  the  company.  All 
three  were  indicted  in  1924  for  alleged  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails.  Ilecht  pleaded  quilty.  In  the 
meantime  the  Yarvaros  had  bought  the  business 
from  Hecht.  They  stood  trial  alleging  that  they  had 
known  nothing  of  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  Hecht, 
and  that  they  had  been  swindled  themselves  by 
Hecht  in  the  purchase  of  the  business.  It  was  a 
criminal  indictment  based  on  the  mailing  of  certain 
specific  letters  at  certain  specific  post  offices.  The 
government  did  not  produce  evidence  sufficient  to 
convince  the  jury  that  they  had  done  the  things 
charged  in  the  indictment,  and  they  were  acquitted. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  reported  the  result  of  the  trial,  and 
proceeded  to  say  that  the  Yarvaros  continued  the 
fraudulent  practices  of  Hecht  after  they  had  become 
owners  of  the  business,  and  since  they  had  been  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  company,  in  charge  of  the  books  and 
doing  the  business,  it  took  a  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  believe  that  they  wTere  not  equally  guilty 
■with  Hecht.  This  was  the  alleged  libel.  Emboldened 
by  their  success  in  the  Federal  Court,  suit  was 
brought  against  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  James  Varvaro  for 
$.">0,000,  and  by  Thomas  Varvaro  for  $25,000,  and  a 
similar  suit  against  another  publisher,  also  for  libel. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  faced  the  charge  squarely,  admitted 
the  publication,  and  pleaded  truth.  The  testimony 
was  that  the  concern  advertised  in  practically  all 
the  papers  in  the  country  including  those  of  highest 
standing.  But  The  R.  N.-Y.  refused  the  advertising 
in  1919,  and  two  times  later,  and  it  warned  its  read¬ 
ers  against  the  fraudulent  practices  of  the  concern 
continuously  up  to  1924  when  it  went  bankrupt.  It 
contended  that  the  scheme  was  conceived  in  decep¬ 
tion  and  fraud  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  country 
people  to  send  remittances  for  rabbits  at  high  prices 
under  the  promise  that  they  would  make  $147  a  year 
by  selling  back  the  offspring  of  a  pair  of  rabbits. 

It  was  a  hard-fought  legal  battle.  The  Varvaros 
and  their  attorneys  were  flushed  with  pride  from 


to  tell  how  they  had  been  allured  to  send  money, 
and  never  could  get  the  things  they  bought  and  paid 
for,  how  they  shipped  rabbits  and  never  could  get 
their  pay  for  them,  and  how  when  they  had  off¬ 
spring  to  ship  for  which  they  were  promised  from 
$7  to  $25  a  pair,  they  never  could  get  the  concern  to 
take  them  as  they  had  promised  to  do.  Other  sub¬ 
scribers  and  friends  from  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union,  Maine,  California,  Michigan,  Texas  and  many 
others,  wrote  their  experiences  and  losses  and  evi¬ 
dences  of  being  swindled. 

It  took  the  jury  just  three  minutes  to  find  a 
unanimous  verdict  for  the  defendants,  which  means 
that  the  12  honest  men  were  convinced  by  the 
testimony  of  our  good  friends  that  the  business  was 
fraudulent,  and  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  justified  in 
calling  it  a  fraudulent  business.  It  was  our  func¬ 
tion  to  lead  the  fight  and  meet  the  expense,  but  the 
real  work  was  again  done  by  our  loyal  friends,  and 
we  wish  publicly  to  acknowledge  their  friendship 
and  to  thank  them  for  the  service  not  alone  to  us, 
but  also  to  the  cause  of  honest  publicity. 


The  Tenements  and  the  Farm 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  World  (October 
14),  there  was  an  article  in  regard  to  Mr.  Heckscher’s 
plan  for  modernizing  New  York’s  East  Side.  Of  course 
everyone  who  has  ever  been  in  New  York  realizes  this 
is  quite  necessary  and  a  most  wonderful  undertaking. 
But  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  any  of  those  that  are 
as  you  might  say  existing  in  homes  where  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  are  at  a  premium  would  be  better  off  in  the 
country,  and  perhaps  willing  to  go  there?  Some  of  the 
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„  Into  my  orchard  , 
N&CJHQOR  —  IT  DOES^f 
P*Y  ME  To  Pick  up  tmb 
APPLET- 


This  cartoon  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press.  We 
found  it  in  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Tribune.  It  is 
specially  popular  in  the  Far  South  where  apples  are 
scarce  and  expensive.  The  picture  happens  to  be  true. 
There  are  plenty  of  places  in  the  North  where  fruit  has 
been  left  on  the  tree  or  on  the  ground  because  it  does 
not  pay  to  pick  it  up.  And  yet,  as  is  shown  in  this 
picture,  thousands  of  city  children  can  only  stand  and 
look  at  the  apples  displayed  in  a  shop  window.  The 
fruit  costs  more  than  they  can  afford.  It  is  a  matter  of 
imperfect  distribution  entirely. 


best  gardeners  we  have  are  families  that  have  come 
from  the  city  and  located  in  this  locality.  New  York 
State  has  thousands  of  vacant  farms  that  would  make 
beautiful  homes.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Heckscher 
or  someone  of  his  influence  could  be  interested  in  the 
idea  it  would  help  a  small  percentage  of  those  in  the 
city  and  also  help  the  rural  districts.  You  know  the 
rural  school  question  far  better  than  I,  but  perhaps  I 
can  state  the  cause ;  so  many  abandoned  farms  that  the 
taxpayers  don’t  feel  they  can  afford  to  pay  taxes  to 
maintain  a  school  for  from  one  to  ten  pupils.  When 
the  school  and  church  are  taken  from  a  community  what 
have  you  left?  This  may  appear  as  a  joke  to  you,  but 
when  one  can  see  hundreds  of  vacant  farms  within  a 
few  hours  ride,  and  when  you  try  to  get  farm  help  and 
find  it  almost  impossible,  then  we  wonder  if  there  is  no 
solution  to  the  rural  problem.  MRS.  wm.  h.  w. 

NO  indeed,  it  is  not  a  joke,  but  one  of  the  most 

serious  problems  this  country  is  now  called  on 
to  face.  The  plan  of  transferring  the  New  York 
tenement  people  to  the  country — on  small  farms— 


has  been  often  discussed,  and  is  usually  rejected  as 
impractical.  These  people,  or  at  least  most  of  them, 
simply  will  not  go,  and  there  is  no  law  under  which 


you  can  pick  them  up  and  carry  them  away.  Most 
of  them  would  fail  miserably  if  put  out  on  a  farm. 
They  have  become  almost  as  much  a  part  of  the  city 
as  the  pavements  and  the  parks,  and  are  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  and  exacting  with  each 


year.  Much  of  the  so-called  “welfare”  legislation  is, 
we  believe,  destined  to  make  more  and  more  trouble 


their  success  in  the  Federal  Court  and  in  a  more  by  destroying  the  element  of  self-help  and  self-ini- 


xecent  case  with  their  libel  suit  against  the  other  tiative.  Each  generation  will  demand  more  and 


publisher,  and  they  were  confident  of  similar  sue-  more  public  help  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
cess  in  this  case.  They  did  not  count  on  the  honesty  before  we  shall  have  a  social  element  in  our  cities 
and  loyalty  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  and  friends,  which  will  correspond  with  the  “rabble”  in  Rome 
From  several  States  they  came  from  long  distances  and  other  ancient  cities.  Through  that  “rabble”  the 
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cities  maintained  control  over  the  country  without 
question.  It  has  come  to  the  point  in  this  country 
where  politicians  are  willing  to  feed  this  element  on 
public  favors  in  order  to  control  their  votqs.  So 
the  problem  is  larger  than  it  looks  at  first  sight. 
Such  of  these  tenement  workers  as  want  to  go  to  the 
country  might  be  helped  to  get  there.  Help  is  need¬ 
ed,  but  any  general  movement  of  them  in  bulk  is 
hardly  or  even  possible.  The  great  majority  would 
have  to  be  supported  entirely  or  in  part  if  they 
moved  to  the  country  with  their  present  ignorance 
of  farm  conditions.  • 


Resolutions  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society 

The  more  important  resolutions  adopted  by  -the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  at  Syracuse 
are  given  helow : 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  organization  demand  the  repeal 
ot  Sections  128  and  129  of  the  education  law ;  also  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Assembly  to  be  read  on  the  Assembly  floor. 

2.  Resolved,  That  Article  6b  of  the  education  law  be 
amended  to  allow  individual  districts  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  consolidation  by  a  majority  vote. 

o.  Resolved,  That  this  society  demand  an  amendment 
to  the  State  aid  law  that  districts  having  less  than  five 
teachers  shall  benefit  under  the  equalization  quota. 

4.  Resolved,  That  this  organization  favors  uniform 
text  books  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Albany  to  include  in  its  course  a  more  com¬ 
plete  study  of  the  history  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

6.  Resolved,  That  an  amendment  be  added  to  Article  7 
of  the  education  law,  viz.,  Section  19,  that  the  voters 
ot  the  district  shall  have  power  to  vote  funds  for  the 
expenses  of  delegates  who  attend  educational  confer¬ 
ences. 

7.  Resolved,  That  this  organization  strongly  opposes 
the  so-called  child  labor  amendment,  because  this 
measure  interferes  with  the  home  life  of  the  child. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  oppose  any  increase  in  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  district  superintendents  or  any  increase  in  their 
powers. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  president  appoint  a  publicity 
committee  of  three  to  handle  the  publicity  of  this  or¬ 
ganization. 

10.  Resolved,  That  our  tax  law  be  so  amended  that 
the  assessment  on  farm  property,  city  property  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  be  so  adjusted  that  all  shall  share  equal¬ 
ly  in  taxation. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  valuation  of  all  properties  for 
taxation  purposes  be  arrived  at  by  ascertaining  the  net 
income  of  the  property  operated  on  a  reasonable 
efficient  basis. 


A  New  Jersey  School  Problem 


I  have  two  children  going  to  a  grammar  school  in 
Cumberland  County.  Till  September,  1924,  school  reg¬ 
ularly  dismissed  at  3 :30.  P.  M.  daily.  In  September, 
1924,  the  board  of  education  ordered  the  teachers  to 
dismiss  school  at  4  P.  M.  daily.  This  being  a  farming 
section  it  bore  hard  upon  the  pupils’  parents,  for  one- 
half  hour  after  school  counts  a  great  deal,  especially 
during  the  Winter  months  when  the  days  are  so  short. 
My  children  and  those  of  this  neighborhood  are  trans¬ 
ported  by  bus  to  the  school,  and  it  is  very  late  when  they 
arrive  home.  The  parents  filed  a  petition  to  the  board 
of  education,  but  they  disregarded  the  matter,  giving  as 
an  excuse  that  there  is  a  State  law  ordering  to  dismiss 
school  at  4  P.  M.  Is  there  such  a  law?  mrs.  e.  d. 


-  wiaic  oujjciiuLenuenc  or  maucation  at  Tren- 
A  ton  quickly  disposes  of  that  situation.  He  says : 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  school  statutes  them¬ 
selves  which  in  any  way  regulates  the  number  of  hours 
in  a  school  session.  There  is  a  provision,  however,  in 
the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  re¬ 
quires  tlmt  in  order  for  a  school  district  to  receive  ap¬ 
portionment  of  State  school  moneys  a  school  day  must 
consist  of  at  least  four  hours.  This  rule,  however,  in 
regulating  the  length  of  the  school  day,  is  only  for  ap¬ 
portionment  purposes. 

The  determination,  therefore,  by  a  local  board  of 
education  to  lengthen  the  number  of  hours  in  a  school 
day  is  unrestricted  by  any  provision  in  the  school  law 
or  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


This,  then,  is  a  local  rule,  and  it  would  seem  to  us, 
under  circumstances  unfair  to  these  country  chil¬ 
dren.  An  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent  may 
help,  but  this  is  apparently  a  case  where  public  sen¬ 
timent  is  needed  to  change  the  rule.  You  folks  will 
probably  have  to  do  it  yourselves. 


“Car-door”  Sales  of  Fruit 

Why  don’t  these  apple  growers  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  experience  of  some  citrus  growers  about  Bar¬ 
tow,  h  la.  t  They  have  shipped  oranges  by  the  carload 
to  northern  cities  and  sold  them  by  the  peck,  y2  bushel 
and  bushel  from  the  car  door  at  65  to  75  cents  a  bushel. 
C  ar  alter  car  stood  on  a  siding  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and 
I  heard  that  similar  cars  stood  in  other  Pennsylvania 
cities.  The  citrus  growers  were  selling  surplus  at  a 
profit.  A  peck  gave  from  28  to  34  oranges,  according 
to  size.  If  apple  growers  did  that  they  would  be  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer.  p.  T>  B_ 

R-  N.-Y— Out  in  Missouri  some  yeai-s  ago  we  met  a 
man  who  said  he  "lived  in  a  freight  car”  for  four  months 
each  year.  Early  in  September  he  started  out  with  car¬ 
loads  of  apples.  The  plan  was  to  side-track  at  some 
good-sized  town,  distribute  handbills  and  advertise  in 
local  papers,  offering  apples  at  the  car  door.  People 
came  to  the  ear  and  bought  direct.  After  a  couple  of 
days  the  car  rolled  on  to  another  town  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  repeated.  When  sold  out  the  car  went  back 
for  another  load.  During  the  season  great  quantities 
of  apples  were  sold,  and  everyone  was  satisfied  except 
the  local  growers.  Their  trade  was  hurt  because  the 
“car-door”  man  made  a  low  price  and  undersold  the  home 
market.  With  oranges  sold  in  the  northern  towns  there 
would  not  be  so  much  competition,  but  we  know  from 
experience  that  the  hardest  competition  we  have  usually 
comes  from  the  “bulk  shipments”  brought  into  our  local 
markets  and  sold  to  peddlers  and  dealers.  It  might  be 
possible  to  sell  from  the  car  door  in  the  South 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Magi 

THEN 

O  scholars  and  sages  and  seers  of  old, 

You  followed  a  star  at  the  East’s  far  rim, 
Y’ou  followed,  you  found  Him,  you  knelt 
at  last 

In  a  low  dark  stable  to  worship  Him. 

The  Light  of  the  World,  the  Shining 

The  Fountain  of  Life,  and  the  Daily 
Bread. 

You  sought  Him  with  burning  eyes,  you 
laid 

Your  myrrh  and  gold  at  a  manger  bed. 

And  little  children  have  kept  the  faith ; 
Their  lifted  eyes  have  followed  a  star. 
Their  eager  footsteps  have  found  the  way 
That  leads  where  the  mother  and  baby 
are. 

NOW 

O  scholars  and  sages  and  men  called 
4<wisG 

What  have  you  done  to  Him?  What  will 
you  do? 

Did  you  lose  the  way?  Did  you  fail  to 
see 

The  high  white  star  that  was  leading 
you? 

Would  you  darken  the  face  of  a  little 
child, 

The  light  in  his  eyes  as  a  lamp  blown 
out? 

O  scholars  and  sages  and  men  called 
“wise,” 

If  you  could — would  you  darken  the 
world  with  doubt? 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell  in 
Good  Housekeeping. 

* 

This  being  the  season  for  griddle  cakes, 
our  friends  may  like  to  try  the  following 
recipe  for  wheat  cakes :  Two  cups  of 
flour,  three  level  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one  teaspoon  sugar,  ^4  teaspoon  salt.  Sift 
together,  and  mix  with  milk  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  thick  cream.  Grease  a  grid¬ 
dle,  and  when  hot  drop  the  batter  from 
a  spoon  to  make  cakes  of  the  usual  size. 
Cook  very  quickly.  These  are  the  best 
wheat  cakes  we  know,  being  light,  fluffy 
and  tender. 

* 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  issued  two 
very  useful  folders  which  mothers  will 
find  of  great  value.  One  is  entitled 
“Breast  Feeding,”  the  other,  “Sunlight 
for  Babies.”  The  first  named  includes 
advice  as  to  the  proper  food  for  the  nurs¬ 
ing  mother,  and  discusses  the  proper  sys¬ 
tem  in  feeding  the  infant  up  to  the  time 
of  weaning.  The  other  pamphlet,  “Sun¬ 
light  for  Babies,”  ixuuts  out  the  fact 
that  lack  of  sunlight  is  the  primary 
cause  of  rickets,  and  also  gives  directions 
for  administering  cod  liver  oil  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  sunlight.  We  are  told  that 
in  the  north  temperate  zone  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  babies  suffer  from  rickets  in 
some  form.  A  healthy  baby  is  usually 
a  good  baby ;  no  wonder  little  ones  are 
peevish  and  whining  when  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  mother  disturbs  the  delicate  di¬ 
gestion  with  improper  feeding,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  sunshine  thinks  a  baby  should 
be  bleached  like  celery.  These  folders, 
“Sunlight  for  Babies,”  Folder  No.  5,  and 
“Breast  Feeding,”  Folder  No.  8,  may  be 
obtained  free  upon  application  to  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Echoes  from  Mapledale 

The  good  times  have  continued  since 
August  left  us,  though  not  so  piled  up  in 
a  heap.  There  was  a  trip  to  Mt.  Mans¬ 
field,  the  highest  peak  in  our  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  State,  with  a  party  of  20  teen-age 
boys  and  girls,  members  of  two  Sunday 
school  classes.  This  trip  was,  indeed,  a 
memorable  one,  giving  us  an  auto  rule  of 
150  miles,  a  taste  of  camp  life,  meals  m 
the  open,  a  glimpse  of  the  Long  Trail,  a 
little  of  climbing  and  hiking,  and  a  great¬ 
er  realization  of  the  wonders  and  beauty 
of  God’s  great  garden,  our  earth. 

There  have  been  three  club  meetings ; 
at  one  I  put  a  rush  bottom  in  a  chair  and 
at  another  I  made  a  lamp  shade  of  crepe 
and  crystalline  beads.  At  our  last  meet¬ 
ing  we  spent  half  an  hour  on  “Current 
Events.”  A  third  home  demonstration 
group  has  recently  been  organized  in 
town,  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  go  with 
the  agent  to  help  in  its  organization.  The 
combined  membership  of  these  groups  is 
about  45,  which  is  a  good  many  for  one 
town  to  boast  of.  The  major  project  for 
our  county  the  coming  year  is  to  be 
“clothing.”  The  past  year  it  was  “fruits 


and  vegetables.”  In  September  we  had 
gentlemen’s  night,  an  innovation  in  these 
rural  clubs.  It  will  be  an  annual  affair. 

During  October  we  attended  three  rural 
school  social  affairs,  two  of  which  were 
box  socials,  which  are  a  popular  means 
of  raising  funds  in  our  town.  At  one,  $40 
was  made  and  this  paid  for  the  new 
Vietrola  and  records.  Twelve  days  ago 
there  Avere  exercises  at  this  school,  to  ob¬ 
serve  its-  becoming  a  Superior  school. 
This  is  the  second  school  in  our  town  to 
boast  a  Superior  plate.  It  is  surely  a 
pleasure  to  go  into  these  rural  schools, 
and  Avhen  Ave  realize  their  number  is  in¬ 
creasing  fast,  it  makes  our  hearts  rejoice. 
Let  the  “little  red  sehoolhouse”  stand 
(but  let  us  paint  it  white). 

There  have  been  three  all-day  trips  to 
a  city  Avhere  dinner  at  a  restaurant  and 
a  visit  to  the  “5-and-10”  were  really 
treats,  because  I  am  accustomed  to 
neither. 

And  now  our  thoughts  are  turning  to 
the  future  a  bit,  with  Thanksgiving  near 
at  hand.  All  the  folks  on  “Henry’s”  side 
Avill  be  here  with  us  if  weather  permits. 
For  the  first  time  turkey  will  be  on  the 
menu,  (thanks  to  grandpa,  Avho  has  raised 
a  feAv  this  year).  We  will  depart  a  lit¬ 
tle  from  the  Avays  of  our  ancestors  and 
lia\re  ice  cream  and  cake  for  dessert,  but 
oysters  must  be  the  first  course  (so  says 
grandpa).  The  place  cards  Avill  be  plain 
Avhite  cards  with  turkey  seals  on  them. 
On  the  back  I  shall  Avrite  Thanksgiving 


quotations  to  be  read  at  table.  Lois  has 
learned  a  little  piece  and  some  of  the 
cousins  Avill  have  pieces.  We  Avill  sing 
the  Doxology  for  grace,  and  sometime 
during  the  meal  will  tell  what  Ave  are 
thankful  for.  On  the  blackboard  Avill  be 
a  Thanksgiving  quotation  and  an  appro¬ 
priate  draAving.  I’m  sure  it  Avill  be  a 
jolly  gathering. 

Only  a  feAv  days  hence  is  “gentlemen’s 
night”  of  the  Community  Club  (woman’s 
federated)  which  is  a  much  anticipated 
event,  for  Avho  should  be  the  speaker  but 
Pastoral  Parson  !  s.  M.  B. 


A  Gift  to  the  Home 

I  hhvays  try  to  remember  the  old,  the 
shut-ins  and  the  strangers,  if  any,  in  the 
neighborhood  at  Christmas  time,  but  Ave 
have  one  custom  perhaps  peculiar  to  our¬ 
selves.  We  ahvays  gave  a  present  to  the 
house  in  which  Ave  live.  Our  house  seems 
to  me  a  good  friend,  strong,  quiet,  shel¬ 
tering,  protecting.  So  each  Christmas  I 
make  or  buy  something  for  our  home,  a 
braided  rug,  new  cushions,  table  cover  or 
sometimes  a  pair  of  portieres  or  a  chair. 
The  origin  of  this  custom  dates  back  over 
20  years  to  Avhat  I  always  think  of  as 
our*  terrible  AYinter.  We  Avere  young 
and  inexperienced.  We  lived  on  a  rented 
farm,  back  on  the  hills,  in  a  neighborhood 
where  the  farms  Avere  nearly  all  semi- 
abandoned  ;  someone  came  and  cut  the 


hay  in  Summer,  baled  it  and  dreAv  it 
aAvay.  I  had  had  a  long  and  serious  ill¬ 
ness  which  had  left  me  Avith  a  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  and  so  Aveak  I  could 
just  crawl  around.  We  also  OAved  a  large 
bill  to  the  doctor,  which  my  husband  Avas 
patiently  cutting  Avood,  aAvay  from  home 
to  pay.  We  had  a  dairy  of  12  coavs,  a 
team,  and  hens  to  care  for.  My  husband 
used  to  rise  at  3  :30,  throAV  doAvn  the  hay 
for  the  day,  milk  the  three  coavs  which 
were  giving  milk,  eat  breakfast  and  Avalk 
three  miles,  over  the  hills  to  the  Avoodlot 
Avhere  he  worked.  I  Avas  alone  from  be¬ 
fore  daylight  until  after  dark.  I  had  to 
let  out  the  coavs  to  drink,  put  them  in 
again,  feed  them  hay,  feed  and  water  the 
horses,  care  for  the  hens  and  if  I  was 
not  too  tired  I  milked  before  my  hus¬ 
band  came  home  at  night.  I  was  so 
Aveak  I  could  work  but  a  few  minutes  at 
a  time,  and  then  sit  down  to  rest.  It  was 
especially  hard  for  me  to  drag  the  hay 
in  front  of  the  coavs,  and  to  this  day  the 
smell  of  hay  makes  me  sick.  The  Aveather 
Avas  very  cold.  We  had  sleighing  at 
Thanksgiving ;  the  days  Avere  gray  and 
dark.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  should 
perish  from  loneliness.  I  had  to  work  so 
sloAvly  I  did  not  have  a  minute  of  leisure 
time,  only  for  the  companionship  of  an 
English  shepherd  dog  I  had  brought  from 
my  old  home  in  Canada.  I  believe  I 
should  liaAre  gone  insane.  I  wish  I  could 
make  everybody  understand  that  “loneli¬ 
ness  does  not  pre-suppose  leisure.”  If 


T his  Christmas 

more  than  250,000  farm 
homes  will  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  Delco-Light 

WHEN  the  last  task  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  on  Christmas  Eve — when  the 
electric  lights  are  snapped  off  at  the  barn  and 
in  the  kitchen — more  than  a  quarter  million 
families  will  gather  around  firesides  that  are 
made  bright  and  cheerful  by  Delco-Light. 

Today,  more  than  a  quarter  million 
families  enjoy  the  satisfaction,  happiness 
and  contentment  that  Delco-Light  brings 
to  the  home.  Everywhere,  Delco-Light  is 
replacing  old-fashioned,  dangerous,  trouble¬ 
some  lamps  and  lanterns.  In  every  com¬ 


munity,  Delco-Light  is  brightening  the 
evening  hours  and  lightening  the  daily 
round  of  tasks  in  more  and  more  farm  homes. 

And  with  the  new  low  prices,  every 
farm  home  can  now  have  electric  light  and 
the  many  modern  electrical  conveniences 
that  Delco-Light  makes  possible. 

Make  this  a  Delco-Light  Christmas  in 
your  home.  Begin  to  enjoy  on  Christmas 
Day  the  benefits  that  are  already  being 
enjoyed  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Delco-Light  users.  Delco-Light 
plants  are  priced  as  low  as  $225  f.  o.  b. 
Dayton,  and  may  be  purchased  on  the 
General  Motors  deferred  payment  plan. 
Write  today  for  complete  information. 

Dependable 

D  ELCO  ~  LI  G  HT 

FARM  ELECTRICITY? 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

39  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation,  Dept.  G-104 


Dayton,  Ohio 
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foriMother 

and  Dad! 

GIVE  the  "folks”  Coleman 
Quick-Lites  this  Christmas! 
A  Coleman  Lamp  for  Mother, 
so  she  will  have  plenty  of  pure 
white,  steady  brilliance  for  every 
task  and  pleasure.  No  wicks  for 
her  to  trim,  no  soot,  no  smoke, 
no  daily  filling.  U.S.  Price  $9.00. 

And  a  Coleman  Lantern  for 
Dad!  It's  the  all-purpose  light 
for  any  job,  any '  place,  in  any 
weather.  Wind-proof, tain-proof, 
insect -proof.  Cannot  spill  fuel, 
cannot  be  filled  while  lighted. 
U.  S.  Price  $7.50. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  set  aside 
a  Coleman  Lamp  and  a  Cole¬ 
man  Lantern  for  you  until 
Christmas.  If  he  is  not 
supplied ,  write  us  and  we 
will  take  care  of  your  wants 
promptly.  AddressDept.RY-17. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

a^ZZioMce Wichita,  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angelea 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 

(2617) 
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The  Purity  of  Cuticura 

Makes  It  Unexcelled 

For  AllToilet  Purposes 


PIUTUil 

AKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
•1V.L  lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft; 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample* 
50ets.  pout  paid, stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25* 
Yonr  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 
WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

83  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids.  Micb. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s  : 
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one  speaks  of  being  lonely,  people  at  once 
throw  up  their  hands  and  exclaim :  “Why 
doesn’t  she  read?”  “Why  doesn’t  she  do 
something  for  other  people?”  “Why  does¬ 
n’t  she  get  out  and  meet  people?”  “I 
wish  I  had  time  to  be  lonely.” 

Well,  I  did  not  have  a  minute  to  read, 
and  eyes  were  so  weak  from  fever  that 
I  could  not  distinguish  one  word  from 
another  if  I  had.  Besides  caring  for  the 
stock  I  had  to  bring  in  wood,  one  or  two 
sticks  at-  a  time,  to  keep  the  fire.  I  did 
my  housework,  what  was  done,  and  made 
a  little  butter.  We  had  no  telephone,  and 
no  water  in  the  house.  I  used  to  drag 
through  the  weary  days  with  a  queer  feel¬ 
ing  that  only  my  body  was  here  on  earth, 
and  that  my  mind  and  spirit  were  dead  or 
gone  away  to  some  other  planet.  When 
Christmas  drew  near  neither  of  us  spoke 
of  it ;  we  felt  that  we  had  no  money  to 
buy  presents.  It  worried  us  being  in 
debt,  and  the  contrast  with  other  happy 
holidays  was  too  great.  The  day  before 
Christmas  I  chanced  upon  some  pieces  of 
turkey-red  calico.  I  needed  holders,  so  I 
made  a  red  holder  and  hung  it  near  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


Model.  Cut  in  sizes  30-in.  .  size  requires 
16,  18  and  20  years.  3%  yds.  of  40-in. 
The  16-year  size  re-  material.  Ten  cents. 


639.  For  Classroom  038.  Long-waisted 
Wear.  Cut  in  sizes  Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
8.  10,  12  and  14  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  The  8-year  years.  The  8-year 
size  requires  2  yds.  size  requires  2!4  yds. 
of  36-in.  material  of  36-in.  material 
With  %  yd.  of  36-in.  with  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
contrasting.  Ten  contrasting.  T  e  n 
cents.  cents. 

Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents 


stove.  It  looked  so  bright  and  cheerful 
it  seemed  to  do  m^good  to  look  at  it,  so 
then  I  made  two  more,  and  hung  them, 
not  over  each  other  but  in  a  row,  where  I 
could  see  them  all.  I  began  to  feel  more 
cheerful  and  the  next  time  I  went  to  the 
barn  I  brought  in  some  cedar  twigs  from 
a  tree  in  the  barn  lot,  and  put  them  in 
water  on  the  table.  When  my  husband 
came  home  he  seemed  very  much  affected, 
which  I  though  strange  at  the  time. 
Months  afterward  he  told  me  that  I  had 
seemed  so  dull  and  apathetic,  that  he  had 
feared  for  my  mind,  so  when  he  saw  I 
was  beginning  to  take  an  interest  in 
things  around  me  it  almost  unnerved  him. 

Those  red  holders  seemed  to  mark  the 
turn  of  the  tide  in  our  fortunes.  The 
next  day  he  was  at  home,  he  brought  in 
hemlock  branches  and  hung  them  on  the 
walls,  and  the  resinous  fragrance  helped 
my  breathing.  With  the  lengthening  days 
the  sun  began  to  shine  again.  Early  in 
January  he  got  a  job  nearer  home,  where 
he  could  work  the  horses.  He  got  more 
pay,  worked  shorter  hours,  and  I  did  not 
have  the  care  of  the  team.  In  February 
we  had  a  chance  to  sell  our  apples,  which 
we  could  uot  dispose  of  before.  With  re¬ 
turning  health  the  hai’d  work  became 
easier  for  me.  As  soon  as  we  could  we 
moved  to  a  better  farm,  and  while  life 
has  not  been  all  sunshine  we  have  been 
greatly  blessed,  more  so,  I  often  think, 
than  the  average  family.  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  red  holders.  I  have  them 
yet,  and  every  year  I  try  to  make  some 
bright  and  cheery  present  to  “Our  Home.” 

GRACE  KING. 


The  Farmer’s  Dollar 
—and  his  Taxes 


Rising  taxes,  regardless  of  the  purpose  for 
which  levied,  are  one  of  the  chief  items  in 
the  vicious  circle  of  rising  costs  to  the 
average  citizen. 

About  20 cfo  of  county,  town  and  city  taxes, 
and  about  10  ^  of  state  taxes  are  required 
to  pay  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges 
on  public  debts. 

Thus  funds  borrowed  today  to  be  paid  back 
in  years  to  come  are,  in  effect,  a  mortgage 
on  the  future  income  of  agriculture  and 
industry. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  of  increasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  of  the  farm¬ 
er  and  the  average  citizen  lies  in  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  expenditure  of  public  monies 
to  necessary  public  improvements  only. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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New  FREE  book 
duced  Factory 

troducea  sensational  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 

Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles 
and  sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  and  combination 
gas  and  coal  ranges  in  soft  grey 
and  delft  blue.  Mahoganyporce- 
lain  enamel  heating  stoves.  Cash  Heating  $9720 
or  easy  terms— as  lowas  $3down.  Stoves  ~  •  ud 
$3  monthly.  24  hr.  shpts.  30  day 
free  trial.360  day  approval  test.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  26  yrs.  in  busi¬ 
ness.  600,000  customers.  Write  today 
for  your  copy  of  this  FREE  book. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

16 1  Rochester  Ave. 

KALAMAZOO  MICH. 


“A  Kaaaixxaczojd  •  •  • 

Trade  Mark  Rej^Utered  Direct  to  You 


Callouses 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  yield  at  once  to  the 
wonderful  medication  in  this  thin, 
'comfortable  plaster.  You  walk,  play, 
dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging 
foot  pains ;  no  dangerous  applications 
of  acids  and  poisons. 

Dissolves  Instantly 

1  ^Absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  in¬ 
jury  to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic, 
healing.  Big  spool,  60  square  inches, 
lasts  most  families  year  or  more.  Send  SI  and  if  not 
satisfied  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY,  BoxR-1,  Burlington,  V*. 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
sernbs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  Write  Harper  Brush  Works, 30213rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la 


L\\&# 


WHY  NOT  c  u. 

BUY 

nmFCTf*^ 

c  i7  1  A  Have  You 

jSaveM/^^^ 

Y$ Sfearby~or  in  Your  Home ? 

Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 
£  water  in  home  and  barns. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
and  economy  on  scores  of  thingsyou 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid — Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


m 


JiPlumbin^'Pipe-Fittin^s 

[wholesale  prices 


New  300  Candle 


BURNS  96%  AIR 

Greatest  lamp  Improvement  of  age- 
patented.  Twenty  times  brighter 
than  wick  lamps  atone  half  the  cost. 
Brilliant,  soft,  white  light.  Restful  to 
eyes.  No  smoke — no  soot — no  odor 
— easy  to  operate.  Absolutely  safe.  Lights 
with  match.  Most  economical  made.  Bums 
96%  air — 4%  gasoline  or  kerosene  (coal-oil). 

30  Days  Trial 

Days  at  our  risk.  No  obligation.  Get  Free 
Trial  plan  and  special  Introductory  offer.  Send 
for  attractive  catalog  describing  table  lamps, 
wall  lamps,  hanging  lamps  and  lanterns. 
Write  now — today. 

Agents  Make  Big  Money.  Write 
Quick  for  Special  Outfit  Offer. 

The  Akron  Lamp  Company 

672  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Stow’s  Patent  Stove  Brick  Easily^applied. 

$1.00,  cash  with  order.  S.  J.  STOW,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Oeeember  11,  lji^c, 


Less  trouble 


ARE  you  fair  to  your  cows?  You  drive  them  to 
.  the  barn  in  the  Fall,  feed  them  heavy,  hard- 
to-digest  concentrated  rations.  No  natural,  ten¬ 
der,  green  pasturage,  little  exercise— no  wonder 
the  milk  pail  disappoints  you,  right  when  milk 
prices  are  highest. 

Right  now— of  all  times— your  cows  need  help. 
They  need  something  to  help  them  digest  their 
feed  better— turn  more  of  it  into  milk.  Without 
such  an  aid,  the  more  you  feed  the  greater  the 
strain  on  their  overworked  vitality. 

Kow-Kare  gives  the  needed  help,  in  a  simple, 
natural,  definite  way.  It  gives  needed  support  to 
the  digestion  and  assimilation— helps  carry  the 
burden  of  heavy  winter  feeding.  By  toning  up 
these  vital  organs  your  feed  dollars  become  milk 
dollars.  The  cow  has  summer  pep  and  vitality.  No 
more  “off  feed”;  no  more  profit  threat  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  disorders.  Kow-Kare  builds  health  while 
it  is  bringing  back  to  you  via  the  milk  pail  several 
times  what  it  costs  you.  It  is  a  real  money-maker 
in  any  dairy.  A  single  can  will  ration  a  cow  for  one 
to  two  months.  Just  follow  the  simple  directions 
on  the  can. 

No  More  Disease-Loss 

Use  Kow-Kare  to  prevent  disease— but  if  you  have 
actual  trouble  with  Barrenness,  Retained  After¬ 
birth,  Abortion,  Bunches,  Scours,  Lost  Appetite, 
etc.,  use  Kow-Kare  as  directed  on  the  can  and  you 
will  be  amazed  how  quickly  your  cows  are  able  to 
throw  off  their  trouble  and  again  become  produc¬ 
tive.  Write  for  our  FREE  BOOK  on  cow  diseases, 
“The  Home  Cow  Doctor.”  Every  cow  owner 
ought  to  have  it. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists  have 
Kow-Kare  —  $1.25  and  65c  sizes  (six  large  cans, 
$6.25).  Full  directions  on  the  can.  Mail  orders 
sent  postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Makers  of  Kow-Kare,  Bag  Balm,  Grange 
Garget  Remedy,  American  Horse  Tonic,  etc. 

KOW-KARE 

FAMOUS  CONDITIONER 
OF  MILCH  COWS 


What 

Dairymen 

say: 

From  A.  G.  Katzur,  De 
Lamere,  N.  D. — "I  find 
that  Kow-Kare  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  aid  to  increasing  milk 
■yield.  Had  a  cow  quit  milk¬ 
ing  after  coming  fresh  and 
would  not  get  with  calf. 
After  feeding  Kow-Kare  for 
awhile,  she  came  back  to 
milk  again  and  has  raised  a 
calf  since  and  is  now  the 
best  cow  in  the  barn." 


From  C.  R.  Stoddard, 
East  Rodman,  N.  Y. — “/ 
have  owned  a  large  dairy  of 
cows  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  I  find  nothing  that  will 
equal  Kow-Kare  for  giving 
cows  an  appetite  and  there¬ 
fore  increasing  the  milk 
flow." 

From  Harlow  M.  Kast- 
NER,  Hammond,  N.  Y. — 
“ Have  used  a  great  many 
cans  of  Kow-Kare  in  my 
herd  for  improving  the  milk 
yield  and  toning  up  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  medicine  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  retained  afterbirth, 
as  Kow-Kare  has  not  failed 
me  in  a  single  instance. " 


Giant  Grip  MI&  Co. 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 


THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


Qiant  Grip 

Shoes  and  Calks  w 

Increase  Worse  Power 


WINTER  holds  no  fear  for  you  if 
your  horses  are  shod  sharp — 
if  they  have  on  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Safe  footing  and  sure 
tractive  power  increase  their  capacity 
for  work.  Calks  can  be  changed  easily 
without  removing  the  shoes.  Your 
horses  can  always  be  shod  sharp.  Giant 
Grip  calks  stay  in — wear  sharp  and 
wear  longer.  They  are  your  sure 
protection  on  icy  hills,  and  your  guar¬ 
antee  that  your  horses  will  not  be 
working  under  strain. 

Your  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Have  him  put  on  a 
set  nou>  when  sure  footing  is  needed 
most. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Grain  Mixture  With  Silage 

I  have  good  silage  and  hay ;  will  you 
balance  a  ration  containing  bran,  gluten, 
linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal  and  ground 
oats?  *  m.  J. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  cows  of  average  production  in  milk 
that  have  available  good  roughage  such  as 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  and  some  succulence 
such  as  silage,  mangels  or  moistened  beet 
pulp,  we  should  combine  the  ingredients 
you  have  enumerated  in  the  following 
proportions,  which  will  result  in  a  ration 
carrying  about  23  per  cent  of  crude  pro¬ 
tein  :  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  200  lbs.  corn 
gluten  feed,  150  lbs.  linseed  meal,  150 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  400  lbs.  ground  oats. 

If  hominy  or  cornmeal  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  unit  cost  less  than  that  of 
oats,  the  palatability  of  the  mixture 
might  be  increased  if  either  corn  product 
were  added.  If  you  prefer  to  use  the 
gluten  meal  rather  than  the  gluten  feed, 
use  100  lbs.  of  gluten  meal  to  replace  the 
200  lbs.  of  gluten  feed,  for  the  one  carries 
nearly  twice  as  much  protein  as  the  other. 

For  milk  testing  about  3 %  per  cent 
butterfat  obtained  from  Holstein  cows  of 
average  production,  the  feeding  of  1  lb. 
of  grain  plus  all  of  the  roughage  that  the 
animals  will  consume  for  each  3  or  3x/4 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  per  day  has  been 


such  as  linseed  meal  and  gluten  meal, 
which  will  bring  these  products  into  bal¬ 
ance.  With  plenty  of  silage  and  clover 
hay  and  some  oat  straw  for  roughage 
(the  latter  you  must  remember  is  merely 
a  filler  and  not  a  feed)  to  be  fed  with 
oats  and  buckwheat  midlings,  we  should 
propose  the  following  combination :  300 
lbs.  of  ground  oats ;  200  lbs.  of  buckwheat 
middlings ;  200  lbs.  of  linseed  meal ;  150 
lbs.  of  gluten  meal ;  150  lbs.  of  bran. 

The  buckwheat  can  be  ground,  if  de¬ 
sirable,  but  the  buckwheat  middlings  are 
far  superior  to  ground  buckwheat  as  a 
constituent  for  a  ration  intended  for  cows 
in  milk.  F.  c.  ii. 


Feeding  Cows,  Calf  and 
Heifers 

I  have  Holstein  cows,  a  Guernsey  calf 
11  weeks  old  and  some  heifers  bred  this 
Fall.  What  can  I  feed  this  stock  for 
best  results?  s.  D. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  your  Holstein  cows,  try  the  fol¬ 
low  grain  ration :  300  lbs.  of  ground 

oats ;  400  lbs.  of  cornmeal ;  200  lbs.  of 
linseed  meal ;  200  lbs.  of  gluten  meal ; 
100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran. 

For  your  Guernsey  calf  11  weeks  old. 
a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  if  supplemented  with  a  good 


Three  Armfuls  of  Lamb 


found  a  good  guide  in  determining  quan¬ 
tity.  Obviously,  however,  cows  must  be 
fed  in  proportion  to  their  daily  produc¬ 
tion,  and  if  the  increasing  of  the  grain 
ration  to  individual  animls  proportionate¬ 
ly  increases  the  flow  of  milk,  then  it  is 
only  a  case  of  judgment  in  determining 
the  maximum  amount  of  feed  that  can  be 
fed  economically.  F.  c.  M. 


Concentrates  with  Corn, 
Oats  and  Wheat 

I  have  Alfalfa,  cornstalks,  corn,  oats 
and  bran,  but  no  silage.  Will  you  balance 
a  ration  from  these  materials?  H.  F. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  corn,  oats  and 
wheat  bran,  the  only  concentrates  that 
you  need  to  provide  in  addition  to  these 
homegrown  products  would  be  gluten  meal 
and  linseed  meal,  anj  we  propose  that 
for  grade  Ilolsteins  you  combine  your 
ration  as  follows :  150  lbs.  of  linseed 
meal ;  200  lbs.  of  gluten  meal ;  300  lbs. 
of  ground  oats;  200  lbs.  of  corn  or 
hominy  meal ;  150  lbs.  of  bran. 

This  will  yield  you  about  20  per  cent 
of  protein,  which  is  enough  for  cows  of 
average  production,  especially  where  they 
have  access  to  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay. 
Without  silage,  it  might  be  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  to  use  some  moistened  beet  pulp, 
as  this  will  stimulate  their  appetites, 
make  it  safer  for  them  to  consume  larger 
amounts  of  grain.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  cows  that  are  most  profitable 
are  those  that  are  fed  to  the  very  max¬ 
imum  ability  to  produce  economically. 

F.  c.  M. 


Buckwheat  in  Dairy  Ration 

We  have  clover  hay,  oat  straw,  oats, 
buckwheat  and  silage.  Will  you  indi¬ 
cate  a  suitable  ration?  S.  T, 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

All  of  the  products  you  mentioned 
would  classify  as  carbohydrate  feeds  or 
those  that  supply  heat  and  energy.  What 
is  desired  to  supplement  your  mixture  is 
some  of  the  protein-carrying  concentrates 


grade  of  hay,  will  prove  satisfactory.  I 
should  not  attempt  to  feed  a  calf  under 
six  months  of  age  any  silage,  for  ex¬ 
periments  have  not  been  demonstrated 
that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  using 
succulent  feeds  of  this  character  to  ani¬ 
mals  under  six  months  of  age.  The  hay 
and  the  silage,  of  course,  should  he  made 
available  to  the  mature  animals  and  both 
products  should  be  fed  in  generous  quan¬ 
tities.  You  can  safely  allow  them  all  of 
the  hay  and  silage  they  will  consume 
with  relish. 

For  two-year-old  heifers  that  are  now 
being  mated,  we  propose  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn  or  hominy 
meal,  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran,  to 
which  has  been  added  10  per  cent  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  F.  c.  M. 


Value  of  Sprouted  Oats 

Which  is  considered  the  better  feed 
for  Leghorn  chickens,  sprouted  oats  or 
cabbage?  Are  sprouted  ‘oats  considered 
a  green  food  or  not,  and  would  they  re¬ 
place  grain  feed  in  the  morning  feeding? 
What  purpose  do  sprouted  oats  repre¬ 
sent?  E.  L. 

Newfield,  N.  J. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  great 
difference  in  feeding  value  between 
sprouted  oats  and  cabbage,  though,  in 
view  of  the  labor  involved  in  preparing 
the  former.  I  should  consider  cabbage 
the  most  economical  green  food  when  it 
can  be  raised  and  stored  properly.  Oats 
may  be  germinated  without  being  given 
the  time  and  conditions  necessary  for 
sprout  growth,  in  which  case,  they  would 
not  be  “green  food.”  Oats  that  are 
soaked  and  kept  sufficiently  warm  for 
two  or  three  days  to  start  growth 
(germinate)  may  contain  a  principle 
called  enzyme,  useful  in  promoting  fer¬ 
mentation.  M.  B.  D, 


“Most  interesting  man,  that — an  au¬ 
thority  on  fish  culture.”  “Really !  I 
never  supposed  that  fish  had  any  culture 
— that  is,  to  speak  of.” — Life. 
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SWINE  "| 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  G  to  7  weeks  old,  S4.25  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $4.50  each.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old, 
$5.50  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  at  present, 
either  purebreds  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  of  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  pips 
are  unsatisfactory  after  keeping  them  a  week,  crate  and 
bill  back  to  me  and  purchase  price  plus  express  charge 
will  be  refunded.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping 
crates  supplied  free.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  WOBURN,  MASS, 
Ref.  Tanners  Nat’l  Bank.  Telephone,  Woburn  1415 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $4.25  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or 
Sows,  6  week£old,  $5,50  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly. 
Maine  and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay, 
account  of  permit.  No  charges  for  snipping  crates.  Guaran¬ 
teed  safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not 
satisfactory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will 
ship  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Hass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Selected  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire,  Berk 
shire  and  Chester 
crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  $5.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
W,  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


■  )||PnCQ  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
*  *  ”  O  v/  s/  O  lng.  All  ageg  for  g  a  )  e_ 
F.  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merritield,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  DUROCS  Breeding 

CHOICE  BOAR  PIGS  For  Sale.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Dnroc  Fall  Pigs  For  Sale 

Am  booking  orders  for  bred  sows  to  (arrow  in  March 

and  April.  ALLEN  H,  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Registered  ouroc-jerset  pigs,  6  weeks  old ;  both  sexes.  Fine 
for  breeding  stock.  Write  for  prices  and  pedigrees. 

CLIFFORD  M.  BUCK,  SALT  POINT,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES  "iBSSUSttS'- 

FOR  SALE— Boars  ready  for  service;  60  Spring  pigs, 
100  Fall  pigs.  We  can  furnish  mated  pairs  or  trios; 
immunized  against  hog  cholera.  We  offer  some  excep¬ 
tionally  well-bred  Foremost  Guernsey  bull  calves  for 
dairymen  from  our  federally  accredited  herd.  Price  on 
request.  We  prefer  you  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  herds. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co,),  5.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 


I  nrffpRprlrchirnc  at  Hlghwood.  Special  offering  of 

LaigCUGlAOllllCO  service  boars.  HARPENDING.  Dundee,  N.r. 

PHFSTFR  WHITFQ  Spring  boars,  Sept.  pigs. 

UITEiiJ  1  Eilv  YY  III  1  fsj  Big  type  with  quality, 

CLOUDLAND  FARM  Keunett  Square,  l*a. 


10  Chester  White  Boars 

gilts,  bred.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


OR  /"*  Big  type  registered  pigs,  $12.75  ea.;  unre¬ 
al*  w  e  lated  pairs,  $25.  Easy  feeders,  quick  glow- 
el's.  I  ship  0.  O.  D.  It.  HILL  -  Seneca  Falls,  >.  Y. 


m  CHESTER  WHITE,  DUROC,  BERKSHIRE  0100 

6  weeks  old,  $5.00:  8  to  10  weeks  old  rill  A 
$6.00.  Purebred  and  high-grade  pigs,  $7.00. 

OAKS  DAIRY  FARM  -  ’W'yalusing,  Pa. 


ft||PCU|||pC  Thepigfor  the  home  table  and  theloeal 

wntdlllllL*  market.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


30  Poland  China  Bred  Gilts 

Fai'row  March  and  April,  $60  each.  Order  now.  Also 
pigs,  Service  Boars.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


I>el-Mar-Va’s  best  herd 

PUREBRED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Breeding  stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

WM.  K.  HILL  -  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


DOGS 


Airedales  for  Xmas  Presents 

Male  pups,  $15  each.  C.  N  YE,  Lakewood,  Pa. 


Geelong  Airedales  ROSECItEST  FARSI,  Kniusey.\,  J. 

“CHRISTMAS  PUPPIES” 

Shepherd  pup,  they  will  bring  your  cows  home  next 
summer.  GEO.  BOOKMAN,  Maraibou,  New  lurk 


For  Sale-ONE  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  POLICE  DOG 

one  year  old,  Black  and  Tan,  a  beauty.  Best  of  papers. 

TUOIS.  O.  MAXWELL  ARNOLD,  FA. 


WESTRIDGE  POUCE  DOGS-have  won.  and 

Still  hold  the  public’s  good  will.  Husky  pups,  $20- $2o  each. 
Order  that  Xmas  pup  uow.  •  DANIELSON,  CONN. 


For  Sale-2  German  Police  Puppies  ma™^ female! 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES  -  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 


r  CirilUnC-110"16  guards,  beautiful  and 
A  I"A  XT  CM  intelligent.  Puppies  two  to  four 
mouths,  from  prize  winning  stock.  An  ideal  holiday 
present.  J.  F.  IM1IOEF,  Rose  Lawn  and  Walnut 
Heights  Eskimo  Kennels,  GLASSBORO,  N.  J.,  on  DeUei  Urive 


Beautiful  Healthy  Spaniel  Pups  $io°io; 

females,  $6.00.  O.  II.  ItILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


Registered  English  Setter  gooM™  CuS 

Gordon  Setter  Pups,  eligible  to  register,  eight  and  twelve 
months  old.  RAY  STEVENS,  Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


JUST  RIGHT  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

females  and  one  male,  out  of  Betty  Brown  by  llhuddlom 
Buddy  493362.  Females,  $10;  Males,  $20—8  weeks  old. 

II.  BEATTIE,  It.  D.  I,  NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


BEAGLES  and  RABBIT  HOUNDS— Cheap.  Ready  to 
Hunt.  EDWAltD  TOTH,  Henderson,  Md« 


REGISTERED  Columbian  Whilo  Collies.  Stud  dogs, 
brood  gyps,  pups.  Dr.  T.  PAUL  I’EEUY,  Tazewell,  Virginia 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pups.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Drove  City,  Fa. 


JERSEYS 


FAR  SAIF*  Herd  of  fully  Registered  Jersey 
■  viv  atiLL  •  battle,  tuberculin  tested,  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  milk  cows;  one  yearling  milk  cow; 
one  bull;  one  bull  calf  and  three  heit'ei's.  Cattle 
may  be  seen  and  inspected  at  Police  Recreation 
Camp,  Platte  Cove,  Tannersville,  New  York. 
For  further  information,  addi-ess:  THOMAS  F. 
MORAN,  Fifth  Deputy  Commissioner,  Police 
Department,  240  Center  Street.  New  York  City. 


J ersey  Bulls 

Bx-ed  for  heavyproduction  coupled  with  type.  In  age  from 
those  old  enough  for  Rei-vice  down  to  baby  calves.  They 
cai-ry  the  inheritance  that  will  sire  large,  handsome,  heavy 
producing  cows.  Can  spare  a  few  females.  Herd  fully 
accredited,  ft.  F.  PEIRCE  Scotland  Rd.  Winchester,  N.  H 


The  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


Ration  with  Oats  and  Peas 

I  have  oats,  peas  and  barley,  clover  and 
Alfalfa  hay  and  good  silage.  Can  I  use 
linseed  meal  to  balance  this  for  Guern¬ 
sey  cows  ?  c.  B. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  assuming  that  your  oats  and 
Canada  field  peas  and  barley  are  about 
equally  distributed  in  the  mixture  you 
have  available  and  might  yield  about  15 
per  cent  of  protein.  To  do  this  the  peas 
would  have  to  be  all  good  quality  and  con¬ 
stitute  fully  one-third  of  the  mixture. 
When  ground  together  this  would  make  a 
good  basis  for  a  ration  for  dairy  cows, 
and  we  suggest  that  it  be  supplemented 
with  hominy  meal,  linseed  meal,  and 
gluten  meal  in  the  following  proportions : 
Ground  oats,  peas  and  barley,  500  lbs.; 
wheat  bran,  150  lbs. ;  linseed  meal,  150 
lbs.;  gluten  meal,  200  lbs.  This  credits 
the  oat-pea-barley  mixture  with  slightly 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  protein,  pro¬ 
vides  for  gluten  meal  carrying  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  protein,  rather  than  the 
gluten  feed  that  yields  about  25  per  cent. 

You  are  quite  right  in  preferring  lin¬ 
seed  meal  to  some  of  the  other  carriers 
of  protein,  for  it  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
a  mixture  of  this  character,  but  I  should 
use  the  amount  quoted  rather  than  rely¬ 
ing  upon  linseed  meal  exclusively  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  protein  necessary  to  bringing 
this  home-grown  feed  to  a  22  per  cent 
basis.  With  such  a  grain  ration,  supple¬ 
mented  with  silage  and  legume  hay,  you 
ought  to  have  the  edge  on  any  other  dairy¬ 
man  who  does  not  appreciate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  succulence  or  legumes  and  who 
goes  on  the  assumption  that  corn  and  oats 
unsupported  are  good  enough  for  dairy 
cows,  largely  because  they  enable  the 
cows  to  appear  in  good  flesh.  F.  c.  if. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Live  Stock 
Markets 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Nov.  27,  1926 : 

Market,  slow ;  beef  steers,  steady ;  com¬ 
pared  with  week  ago,  15  to  25c  higher; 
early  top,  $9.25  paid  for  1,350  to  1,400 
lb.  averages;  bulk  of  sales,  $8  to  $8.50. 
Bulls  and  all  cutters,  steady ;  best  cows 
and  heifers  sharing  advance.  .  Stockers 
and  feeders,  slow ;  country  demand  very 
narrow ;  filling  of  feed  lots  apparently 
completed ;  good  and  choice  kinds  weigh¬ 
ing  900  lbs.  up,  strong;  common  and  light 
kinds,  weak ;  most  sales  on  peddling 
basis ;  bulk,  $6  to  $7.25.  Calves,  steady ; 
top  vealers,  $15. 

Hogs,  tending  steady ;  no  early  trading. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  27  :  Cat¬ 
tle,  192  cars;  54  Chicago,  38  Virginia,  35 
St.  Paul;  21  St.  Louis,  12  West  Virginia, 
7  Canada,  6  Pennsylvania,  5  Buffalo,  3 
Tennessee,  2  Kentucky,  2 .  New  York,  2 
Maryland,  1  Kansas  City,  1  Iowa,  1  In¬ 
diana  ;  containing  5,245  head,  93  head 
trucked  in ;  total  cattle,  5,338  head,  189 
calves,  1,406  hogs.  Compared  with  pre¬ 
vious  week  :  Cattle,  208  cars,  containing 
5,848  head.  99  head  trucked  in ;  total 
cattle  :  5.947  head,  165  calves,  1,379  hogs, 
188  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Choice,  $8.75  to  $9.50 ;  good, 
$8.25  to  $8.75;  medium,  $7.50  to  $8.25; 
common,  $6.50  to  $7.50. 

Bulls. — Choice,  $6.75  to  $7.75 ;  good, 
$6  to  $6.75 ;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6 ;  com¬ 
mon,  $4.75  to  $5.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  good, 
$7.75  to  $S.50 ;  medium,  $6.25  to  $7.75 ; 
common,  $5  to  $6.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $6  to  $7 :  good,  $5  to 
$6 ;  medium,  $4.50  to  $5 ;  common,  $4  to 
$4.50 ;  canners  and  cutters,  $2.75  to  $4. 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers. — Choice,  $8 
to  $8.75 ;  good,  $7  to  $8 ;  medium,  $6  to 
$7 ;  common,  $5  to  $6. 

Calves. — Choice,  $12.50  to  $15 ;  me¬ 
dium,  $10.50  to  $12.50 ;  common,  $4.50 
to  $10.50. 

Hogs. — Heavyweights,  250  to  350  lbs., 
$13  to  $13.50 ;  mediumweights,  200  to 
250  lbs.,  $13.25  to  $13.75 ;  lightweights, 
160  to  200  lbs.,  $12.75  to  $13.50;  rough 
stock,  $10  to  $12.75. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED 

Prices  Paid  to  Farmers. — Wheat,  bu., 
$1.30;  corn,  77c;  hay.  baled,  Timothy, 
ton,  $18  to  $19 ;  straw.  $10  to  $11. 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house). — Bran,  ton,  $37.50  to  $3S.50 ; 
shorts,  $38.50  to  $39.50 ;  hominy,  $39  to 
$40 ;  middlings,  $43  to  $44 ;  linseed, 
$53.50  to  $54.50;  gluten,  $39  to  $40; 
ground  oats,  $40.50  to  $41.50;  cotton¬ 
seed,  41  per  cent,  $38  to  $39 ;  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent,  $33  to  $34 ;  18  per 
cent,  $36  to  $37 ;  20  per  cent,  $39  to  $40 ; 
24  per  cent,  $43  to  $44 ;  25  per  cent,  $45 
to  $46 ;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $41  to 
$42. 


“Doctor,  will  you  get  this  splinter  out 
from  under  my  thumbnail?”  “My  dear 
man,  we  no  longer  waste  time  extracting 
splinters.  I  will  give  you  an  injection  of 
our  new  anti-splinter  serum  and  you  can 
forget  about  splinters  for  the  next  seven 
years.” — Life. 


^  |  'HAT’S  what  Sam  Perkins  says  —  and 
40,000  other  dairymen  who  are  making 
more  milk  by  feeding  Purina  Cow  Chow. 

Perkins  isn’t  a  salesman;  he’s  just  a  think¬ 
ing  dairyman  who  has  put  Purina  Cow  Chow 
to  the  test. 


More  Cow  Chow  is  sold  today  by  satisfied 
dairymen  than  by  feed  salesmen.  If  you  like 
to  buy  your  feed  on  the  basis  of 
actual  results  in  the  milk  pail,  order 
Purina  Cow  Chow  at  the  store 
with  the  checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  827  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seven  Susy  Mills  Located  for  Service 

Write  us  for  a  1927  Cow  Booklet — free. 


MISCELLANEOUS  .* 


GUERNSEYS 


FprroH  for  killing  rats,  hnnt- 
1  G1 1 015  ingi-abbitsand  other 
game.  Males,  $5.00  ;  Females, 
$5.50;  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
in  lies,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction  book  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London  Ohio, 


CCDDCTC  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
rcnntlo  yies,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 

C.  II.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


“CLEAN  COWS” 

I  can  furnish  your  wants  in  any  breed.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  animals  1  handle  are  accredited.  Prices  very 

reasonable.  MILES  B.  MARSHALL,  Morrisville,  N.  Y, 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 


Q||V  r* /Nlif g  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 
C#  U  ¥  Vy  If  O  County.  100  fresh  anil 

nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BAB.K.E,  VERMONT 


PEDIGREED  BELGIAN  HARES  in  6  months  Sock, 

sired  by  a  registered  “PIEDMONT”  buck  and  out  of 
registered  or  pedigreed  does.  Price,  $9  per  trio.  (2  does, 
1  buck).  SOUTH  RIDGE  KABIUTKY,  Cooksburg,  N *- w  York 


30  Shetland  Ponies  For  Sale  Johnny’s  Xmas 

Present.  Weanlings,  $35  to  $45.  Older  ponies  for  sale  also. 

A.  It.  POUTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater,  O. 


SHEEP 


100-CH0ICE  MARINO  EWES  100 

FOR  SALE 

One  to  three  years’  old,  bred  to  registered 
Dorset  rams  for  early  spring  lambing. 

WINTERTHUR  FARMS  Winterthur,  Del. 


nnrn  nci  AIWC  cu/rc  purebred  ewe  lambs. 
DnCU  IICLAINL  tntj  Well-wooled.  Carlots. 

WALTER  J.  PORTEUS,  West  Lafayette,  Ohio 


Registered  Shropshire  Rams 

and  a  few  young  ewrs  from  imported  stock. 

WILLIAMS  FARM,  Windy  Row,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


CUP  ApCnfHpC_A’earl!iig  rams  and  ram  Iambs 

jIlliVrjIllliLj  and  ewes,  bred  to  best  of  sires. 

Andrew  J.  Cochrane  Ripley,  N.  Y'. 


Registered  SHROPSHIRE  RAM,  18  months,  “Iroquois 
Nails”  No.  2901.  Sire,  Glimmeiglen  Farms  No.  1453. 
Dam,  Iroquois  No.  2329.  1.  GRANT  FORBES,  Manhasset.  L.  I. 


Registered  Demi  emheby  imported  ram.  Ewessllages. 

Shropshire  Ham  LdHlUo  I  eroy  0.  Dower,  Lndlowyille,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams-&dsTRS0Sof  B1Ml: 


GOATS 


GOATS- 

S.  J.  SHARPLES 


Bucks  sold.  Have  some  good 
Toggenburg  Does  ready  to  breed. 

•  •  Center  Square,  Pa. 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  ^Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  dean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W,W4  D,|RT  FlgM|  „  ,  |M  |(  pkj|t  p> 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  eowsand  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  All  stock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  Weinviteyour  inspection 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn! 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Buli  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 


Reg.  Bull  Calves  By|^«ws*™R 

One  out  of  a  daughter  of  Langwater  Music’s  Dimple  King 
sire  of  Daylo  Yule-tide,  First  and  reserve  Champion  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show.  A.  J.  FEEL  Eanadale,  Pa. 


iviay  nose  uuernsey  Duns  out  of  a.  r.  dams. 

Sired  by  Son  of  Langwater  Cavalier  out  of  783  lb.  dam 
Accredited  herd  43770.  Write  for  sale  list  and  prices. 

FKITZEYN  FARMS  -  PIPERSVIEEE,  PA. 


Large,  handsome  Yoorlinn-  Rulle  from  heavy  milking  dam. 
GUERNSEY  I  Balling  DUIIS  Accredited  herd,  reason¬ 
able  prices.  0.  F.  McLennan,  31l  Union  Bldg..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


For  Sale-25  MILK  GOATS- 

Buck.  WHITE  FARMS 


Will  be  bred  to  a 
full  blood  Nubian 
CAIKO.N.  Y. 


RARGAIMQ  High  grade  Toggenburgs  of  all 

DHHUHinO  j.  T.  JOHNSTON,  R-6,  Rochester, 


ages. 

N.  Y. 


The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 
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December  11,  1920 


INSTALL  a  Jamesway  “Big 
Boy”  Litter  Carrier  in  your 
bam  and  be  relieved  forever  of 
the  tedious  back-breaking  job 
of  cleaning  the  barn.  The  “Big 
Boy”  Litter  Carrier  will  save  you 
many,  many  hours  of  hard  work 
and  soon  pay  for  itself  in  the 
manure  it  saves. 


You  can  dump  your  manure 
right  onto  your  spreader  with 
one  handling — no  heavy  lifting — • 
one  slight  pull  of  the  chain  and 
the  carrier  drops  down  almost 
level  with  the  floor  —  fill  it  up 
and  then  by  simply  pulling  the  chain  raise  it  and  send  it  on  its  way  to 
your  manure  spreader  or  manure  pit. 


“Big  Boy” 
Makes  Hard 


Work  Easy 


Don’t  put  off  installing  a  Jamesway  Litter  Carrier — every  day  you  are  without  it 
means  extra  work  and  less  profit.  There  is  no  other  litter  carrier  that  can  compare 
with  the  Jamesway — it  has  many  exclusive  features  not  found  on 
any  other  carrier.  Write  today  for  our  complete  Barn  Equipment 
Catalog  and  see  how  Jamesway  Direct-From-Factory  prices  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  get  this  BETTER  Barn  Equipment  at  very  low 
cost.  Most  modern  equipped  barns  use  Jamesway 
Equipment — you’ll  understand  why  when 
you  get  our  free  catalog  and  see  the  splen¬ 
did  quality  and  low  prices.  Write  today 
—  mail  your  letter  to  office  nearest  you. 

JAMESMAN’FGCO.,  Dept.  1311 

Ft.  Atkinson, Wis., Elmira, N. Y., Minneapolis, Minn.  (B-ii] 
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KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26%c  a  Rod,”  Bays  J.  E. 
Londry.Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  Save, 
j  We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
1  of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence, Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  BOX280  MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SAVES 


r!3 


GetBiwn'stfew 

CUT  PRICES 


W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
“Fence  received  yesterday.  1 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 
you."  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  othere—and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1927  cut  price 
catalog  —  aee  the  dollar*  you  nave 
150  ety lea. Double  era! van i zed, open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing-  and  painta. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.4301  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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De  Laval 
Milker 
LOutfitsi 


LEATHER  likes  the  De  Laval  Milker  V  Ia,  I 

r  because  it  saves  so  much  time,  produces  |  KcS  11  Z 
more  and  cleaner  milk,  and  makes  milking  ■■  ■  ^ 

cows  so  much  more  profitable. 

Mother  likes  it  because  there  isn’t  so 
much  help  to  care  for,  and  because  milking 
doesn’t  require  the  help  of  the  whole  family. 

Brother  likes  it  because  it  is  so  much  fun 
to  milk  with  it,  and  because  it  enables 
him  to  take  the  place  of  a  man  in  milking. 

The  hired  man  likes  it,  too,  because 
milking  is  so  much  easier,  and  he  and 
the  boss  “trade  off”  milking  every  other 
Sunday,  so  that  one  has  a  full  day  off. 

And  best  of  all,  the  cows  like  it  because 
of  its  regular,  stimulating  and  soothing 
action — and  prove  it  by  giving  more  milk. 


See  Your 
De  Laval 
Agent 
|  or  mall 
|  coupon. 


De  Laval  Milker 

tThe  Better  Way  of  Making 


|  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  ] 

The  world’s  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.” 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 


/y  ,v 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Questions  About  Milk 

1.  We  are  having  a  little  trouble  in 
this  city  over  milk.  Wliat  is  the  standard 
of  milk?  2.  How  do  you  test  for  same? 
3.  What  is  the  latest  tuberculin  test  for 
cows?  4.  What  would  you  claim  to  be 
the  duties  of  a  good  conservative  milk  in¬ 
spector?  a.  J.  F. 

Woonsocket,  It.  I. 

1.  There  is  no  single  standard  for 
milk ;  each  State  and  each  municipality 
may  set  its  own  and,  in  practice,  there 
are  many.  Such  standards  are  designed 
to  provide  a  public  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk,  but  the  question  of  what 
is  essential  to  purity  and  wholesomeness 
is  not  a  settled  one.  These  standards, 
like  those  for  beauty  in  women,  vary  with 
the  ideas  and  tastes  of  those  who  set 
them.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  fixed  and  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  standard  for  pure  milk, 
by  which  all  may  be  guided.  Milk  is 
graded  generally  according  to  its  butter- 
fat  content,  its  proportion  of  solids  not 
fat  and  the  number  of  germs,  or  bacteria, 
that  it  contains,  these  latter  being  ex¬ 
pressed  in  numbers  per  cubic  centimeter 
and  being  counted  under  the  microscope, 
not  as  individual  germs,  but  in  the  col¬ 
onies  which  they-  form  in  their  growth 
upon  the  culture  medium,  usually  the 
jelly-like  agar  used  by  bacteriologists. 
Your  own  State  and,  very  possibly,  your 
own  city  have  specific  standards  for  milk. 
They  do  not  represent  scientifically  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  as  to  the  wliolesome- 
ness  of  milk  or  of  its  condition  termed 
“purity,”  but  as  near  an  approximation 
to  these  as  the  law-makers  can  arrive  at, 
guided  by  medical  knowledge  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  remembering  that  those  who 
produce  milk  for  the  market  will  not 
long  do  so  if  hampered  by  unnecessary 
rules  and  restrictions  making  such  pro¬ 
duction  unprofitable.  Standards,  there¬ 
fore,  are  compromises  between  the  bac¬ 
teriological  laboratory  and  the  cow  stable. 
Standards  are  raised  at  one  end,  calves 
at  the  other.  As  the  former  increase  in 
rigidity,  the  latter  decrease  in  number, 
and  the  final  outcome  may  be  an  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  milk  produced  in  a  chemical 
laboratory  and  useful  for  every  purpose 
save  food. 

The  farms  and  markets  law  of  New 
York  State  defines  milk  as  the  whole, 
fresh,  clean  lacteal  secretion  obtained  by 
the  complete  milking  of  one  or  more 
healthy  cows,  properly  fed  and  kept,  ex¬ 
cluding  that  obtained  within  15  days  be¬ 
fore  and  five  days  after  calving,  or  such 
longer  period  as  may  be  necessary  to 
render  the  milk  practically  colostrum 
free.  According  to  this  definition,  the 
lacteal  secretion  of  the  female  goat  is  not 
milk  and  for  five  days  after  calving  even 
the  udder  of  the  cow  is  filled  with  an 
unlawful  imitation.  Should  the  milker 
he  called  to  breakfast  before  completing 
the  stripping  of  a  cow,  it  would  he  illegal 
for  him  to  empty  the  contents  of  Ins  pail 
into  the  can  going  to  market,  for  the 
partial  contents  of  a  cow’s  udder  fail  to 
measure  up  to  this  definition  of  milk. 

Adulterated  milk,  according  to  this 
same  law,  is  milk  containing  more  than 
88%  per.  cent  of  water  or  fluids;  less 
than  11%  per  cent  of  solids  or  less  than 
3  per  cent  of  fats.  The  skimmer  is  in¬ 
terdicted;  milk  from  which  any  part  of 
the  cream  has  been  removed  or  to  which 
has  been  added  any  foreign  substance 
whatever.  Standardizing  milk  by  any 
of  the  well-known  methods  must  not  be 
practice^ — on  the  farm. 

The  sanitary  code  of  the  Department 
of  Health  of  New  York  State  comes  in 
with  15  regulations  relating  to  milk,  and 
more  are  in  prospect.  They  are  too  long 
to  quote  here  but,  if  interested,  you  may 
get  them  by  addressing  this  department 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  They  will  give  you 
further  information  as  to  standards  for 
milk.  There  are  seven  different  grades 
of  milk  defined,  each  having  its  special 
requirements. 

The  bacterial  count  of  milk,  legally 
permissible,  varies  from  10,000  per  cubic 
centimeter  in  certified  milk  to  200,000  m 
grade  “B,”  raw.  It  is  the  kind,  rather 
than  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  that 
render  it  dangerous  to  health,  but  the 
number  is  taken  as  an  index  of  conditions 
under  which  milk  is  produced  and  kept. 
Bacteria  grow  in  milk  like  weeds  in  a 
garden.  They  exist  in  milk  while  in  the 
cow’s  udder,  more  are  added  when  it  is 
drawn,  every  handling  of  the  milk  from 
dairy  to  table  adds  its  quota  and,  unless 
kept  very  cold,  milk  increases  its  content 
of  bacteria  very  rapidly  while  being  held. 
Only  a  few  species  of  bacteria  are  dis¬ 
ease  producing,  however,  and  we  can 
swallow  countless  billions  of  them  with¬ 
out  harmful  results.  More  than  that,  we 
shouldn’t  live  long  without  the  work  of 
the  beneficent  ones. 

2.  Milk  is  tested  in  several  ways.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  ascertained  by  the  use 
of  a  hydrometer,  like  those  used  in  test¬ 
ing  automobile  batteries,  only  this  one  is 
specially  graduated  and  is  called  a  lacto¬ 
meter.  This  reveals  possible  dilution. 
The  amount  of  cream  or  butterfat  pres¬ 
ent  is  determined  by  the  Babcock  tester, 
an  instrument  which,  by  the  use  of  cen¬ 
trifugal  force,  separates  the  fat  from  the 
liquids  and  enables  the  amount  to  he  read 
from  a  graduated  scale.  The  bacterial 
count  is  determined  under  the  microscope, 


the  germs  in  a  minute  amount  of  the  milk 
being  planted  upon  agar  and  the  colonies 
forming  counted  in  the  usual  way.  The 
undissolved  dirt  in  milk  is  also  made 
evident  by  passing  a  measured  amount 
through  a  small  cotton  filter.  The  resi¬ 
due  left  upon  the  cotton  plug  does  not 
represent  the  amount  of  dirt  that  lias 
fallen  into  the  milk,  only  that  which  the 
warm  milk  was  unable  t>  dissolve.  That 
held  in  solution  may  he  estimated  from 
that  so  plainly  made  visible  to  the  eye. 

3.  There  are  three  methods  of  using 
the  tuberculin,  test.  The  subcutaneous, 
in  which  a  small  amount  of  tuberculin  is 
injected  beneath  the  animal’s  skin  and 
its  effect  upon  the  subsequent  body  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  cow  noted ;  the  intrader- 
mal,  in  which  the  tuberculin  is  injected, 
not  under  but  into  the  animal’s  skin] 
usually  into  the  fold  of  skin  at  the  base 
of  the  tail,  and  its  local  effect  noted.  This, 
if  the  cow  is  tubercular,  is  the  production 
of  a  swelling  at  the  site  of  the  injection, 
and,  finally,  the  ocular  test,  in  which  the 
tuberculin  is  introduced  into  the  animal’s 
eye,  beneath  the  lids.  If  the  animal  is 
infected,  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  pi-oduced,  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  purulent  discharge.  The  sub¬ 
cutaneous  test  was  first  generally  used, 
but  it  is  now  largely  superseded  by  the 
more  simple  intradermal  or  the  intrader- 
mal  and  ocular  tests  combined. 

4.  The  duties  of  a  milk  inspector  would 

depend  so  lax-gely  upon  the  scope  of  his 
work  as  to  make  an  enumei’ation  of  them 
difficult.  He  might  be  a  dairy  inspector, 
interested  chiefly  in  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  handling  at  the  farm,  or  a  city 
inspector,  with  duties  limited  to  check¬ 
ing  the  conditions  under  which  the  milk 
was  delivei’ed.  He  might  be  both,  but, 
in  either  case,  he  should  have  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  the  business  that 
he  is  supposed  to  oversee.  He  should  be 
honest  enough  to  withstand  attempted 
bribery  and  sufficiently  free  from  political 
control  to  do  his  work  without  fear  or 
favor.  In  short,  he  should  be  that  ideal 
public  servant  often  described  and  seldom 
found.  M.  B.  D. 


Smoked  Country  Sausage 

“Hog  killing  time”  is  here,  and  the 
housewife  will  be  interested  in  learning 
the  best  method  of  making  pork  sausage, 
the  real  country  sausage,  which  goes  so 
well  with  hot  cakes  on  cold  Winter 
mornings : 

Recipe  for  making  Winter's  supply  of 
country  sausage  :  85  lbs.  pork  trimmings, 
15  lbs.  lean  beef,  2  lbs.  common  salt,  4 
oz.  black  pepper  and  1  oz.  red  pepper. 
Cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  sprinkle 
seasoning  over  it,  and  then  run  it  through 
the  grinder.  Keep  it  for  24  hours  in  a 
cool  place,  and  then  stuff  in  casings. 
Smoke  in  hard  wood  or  corncob  smoke 
until  a  dark  mahogany  color  is  obtained. 
Stoi-e  in  a  cool  place. 

The  meat  may  be  all  pork  if  desired,  or 
the  percentage  of  beef  may  be  increased 
or  diminished,  and  additional  seasoning 
may  be  added,  for  instance,  1  oz.  of  sweet 
marjoram,  mace  or  sage  can  he  used. 
Sausage  made  aeeoixling  to  this  recipe 
will  x’emain  fresh  and  nice  throughout 
the  Winter  and  Spring,  and  in  fact, 
through  the  following  Summer. 

MRS.  J.  W.  R. 


Baked  Ham 

Slice  of  haixx,  vinegar,  brown  sugax-, 
whole  cloves,  mustard,  flour.  Cover  ham 
with  boiling  water  and  let  stand  for  15 
minutes.  Wipe  and  place  in  pan  that 
will  just  hold  it.  Stick  five  or  six  whole 
cloves  in  the  fat  of  the  meat.  Make  a 
thick  paste  of  three  tablespoons  water, 
one  tablespoon  vinegar  and  flour.  Season 
with  %  teaspoon  mustard  and  three  ta- 
blespooixs  brown  sugar.  Spread  this  paste 
on  top  of  the  liam  and  put  ham  in  top 
of  oven.  When  the  paste  has  hardened, 
put  in  enough  hot  water  down  one  side 
of  the  pan  to  almost  come  up  to  the  top 
of  the  meat.  Cover  and  bake  until  done, 
which  will  require  from  40  to  00  min¬ 
utes.  Remove  cover  and  brown  crust  be¬ 
fore  removing  from  oven.  Your  home- 
canned  green  peas  will  go  splendidly  with 
this  ham.  If  you  have  a  whole  ham, 
cover  with  a  paste  made  like  the  above 
after  the  parboiling  period  is  over  and 
bake  as  per  above  directions.  When  cold, 
the  crust  gives  the  meat  a  most  delicious 
flavor  that  will  be  mxxch  appi-eciated  in 
sandwiches.  mrs.  j.  w.  r. 


Favorite  Mincemeat 

Three  cxips  of  cooked  beef,  six  cups  of 
raw  tart  apples.  Put  both  through 
coarse  knife  of  food  chopper.  Two  pups 
vinegar,  two  cups  raisins  (whole),  five 
cups  sugar,  two  tablespoons  cinnamon, 
two  tablespoons  cloves  or  allspice,  two 
tablespoons  salt,  one  tablespoon  black  pep¬ 
per.  Mix  thoroughly  and  cook  up  well 
together.  Can  be  sealed  in  cans  or  put 
in  crock.  I  doubled  this  l’ecipe  five  times 
and  it  made  14  quarts.  I  also  saved  the 
juice  of  tlie  apples  and  substituted  for 
an  equal  amount  of  vinegar  or  if  one  has 
it  part  boiled  cider  can  be  used. 

MRS.  L.  J.  F. 
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Low  Butter  Content 

Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  the  making  of  my  butter?  When  I 
take  a  quart  of  pure  cream  from  my  own 
in  ilk  and  churn  to  butter  I  get  from 
to  %  lb.  butter,  with  a  great  deal  of  but¬ 
termilk,  and  when  I  buy  a  quart  of 
cream  from  the  dairy  store  and  churn  to 
butter  I  get  from  1  to  134  or  1%  lbs. 
butter  and  very  little  buttermilk.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  substance  to  put  in 
when  churning  butter  in  order  to  get  at 
least  1  lb.  of  butter  from  one  quart  of 
cream?  R  N* 

New  York. 

The  main  thing  you  can  legitimately 
add  to  cream  so  as  to  make  more  butter 
per  quart  is  butterfat.  In  other  words, 
the  richer  the  cream  the  more  butter  can 
be  made  from  it.  In  your  case  the  cream 
which  you  sell  is  not  as  rich  as  the  com¬ 
peting  cream.  For  example,  one  quart  of 
light  or  coffee  cream  will  only  churn 
about  half  as  much  butter  as  could  be 
obtained  from  a  heavy  or  rich  whipping 
cream.  The  one  contains  only  20  per  cent 
fat  while  the  other  contains  around  40 
per  cent  fat. 

The  percentage  of  fat  in  cream  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  method  of  separation.  If 
you  are  not  using  a  mechanical  separator, 
but  simply  skimming  the  milk  by  hand, 
the  cream  will  never  test  high.  It  will 
contain  about  25  per  cent  fat.  A  mechani¬ 
cal  separator  will  skim  cream  of  any 
percentage  by  regulating  the  cream  screw 
on  the  separator  bowl.  When  this  screw 
is  turned  in  toward  the  center  of  the 
bowl,  a  richer  cream  will  result.  As  the 
screw  is  turned  out  or  away  from  the 
center,  the  cream  will  contain  less  fat. 
The  commercial  creamery,  therefore,  is 
able  to  sell  cream  containing  anywhere 
from  18  per  cent  fat  to  45  or  50  per  cent 
fat.  The  amount  of  good  butter  resulting 
from  the  churning  of  such  cream  will 
vary  with  the  percentage  of  fat. 

You  will  notice  I  have  stressed  the 
term  good  butter.  By  that  I  mean  legal 
butter,  and  butter  which  will  contain 
close  to  82  per  cent  butterfat  and  not 
over  16  per  cent  of  moisture.  I  mention 
this  because  there  are  some  small  churns 
which  incorporate  a  large  amount  of  but¬ 
termilk  and  casein  into  the  butter.  One 
gets  more  butter,  but  it  will  not-  meet  the 
legal  requirements.  When  you  say  you 
can  get  as  much  as  lbs.  of  butter 
from  2  lbs.  (one  quart)  of  cream,  I 
doubt  whether  or  not  the  butter  will  test 
around  82  per  cent  in  fat.  A  quart  of 
heavy  40  per  cent  cream  will  contain 
about  .8  of  a  lb.  of  fat.  If  we  allow,  for 
arithmetic’s  sake,  an  overrun  of  20  per 
cent,  we  would  increase  the  amount  of 
butter  churned  to  not  more  than  .95  of 
a  lb.  It  is  obvious  then  that  1  lb.  of 
butter  is  an  exceptional  yield  from  one 
quart  of  rich  cream.  I  mention  this  to 
show  that  the  method  of  churning  will 
also  affect  the  yield  of  butter.  The  big¬ 
gest  controlling  factor,  of  course,  is  the 
richness  of  the  cream.  In  your  case,  the 
cream  you  sell  is  not  as  rich  or  high  in 
fat  content  as  the  cream  you  can  buy 
from  your  competitor.  J.  W.  B. 


Teething  of  Cattle 

Do  cows  shed  their  teeth?  If  so  at 
what  age  and  how  does  it  affect  the  ani¬ 
mal  ?  N.  J.  C. 

New  York. 

All  domesticated  animals  have  milk  or 
temporary  teeth  and  shed  them  at  fairly 
regular  periods  as  they  develop.  Stunt¬ 
ing,  from  lack  of  feed  and  exposure  to 
the  elements,  may  somewhat  delay  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  permanent  teeth,  which  re¬ 
places  the  milk  teeth.  Pampering  cor¬ 
respondingly  tends  to  hasten  eruption  of 
the  permanent  teeth,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  customary  to  allow  some  latitude  for 
that  when  examining  the  teeth  of  special¬ 
ly  fed  or  forced  show  cattle.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  usual  to  consider  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  corner  incisor  teeth  (fourth 
pair)  in  the  lower  jaw  as  a  certain  sign 
that  the  animal  is  four  years  old,  but  in 
a  forced  show  animals,  at  a  fat  stock 
show,  the  animal  may  be  considered  39 
months  old  or  thereabout,  when  the  cor¬ 
ner  teeth  are  through  the  gums  but  not 
up  and  in  wear.  When  well  up  and  in 
wear  the  corner  teeth  show  that  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  at  least  four  years  old  and  if  the 


The  Official  Record 

1925 

Apr.  1 — Oct.  1 
without  Corn 
Gluten  Feed 

1926 

Apr.  1 — Oct.  1 
with  Corn 
Gluten  Feed 

Increase 

Milk 

86,185  lbs. 

91,387  lbs. 

5,202  lbs. 

Butter  Fat 

2,841.4  lbs. 

3,254  lbs. 

412.6  lbs. 

Feed  Cost 

$766.04 

$805.55 

$39.51 

Profit 

$995.63 

$1,211.93 

$216.30 

(Figures  from  Thiensville-Lakefield  Cow  Testing  Ass’n.) 

7X7% 


more 


profit 


at  Nutricia  Farms 


If  Gustav  A.  Kletzsch,  owner  of  Nutricia  Farms, 
Thiensville,  Wis.,  had  been  satisfied  with  an  average 
production  his  herd  of  pure-bred  Holsteins  might  never 
have  proved  the  productive  capacity  they  revealed 
in  these  figures  of  a  six  months’  test  that  ended  on 
October  1 : 

An  increase  of  371  pounds  of  milk  and  29  pounds 
of  butter  fat  for  every  cow  in  the  herd  over  the  same 
period  last  year !  An  increase  in  profit  of  21.7% !  High 
cow  in  the  Thiensville-Lakefield  Cow  Testing  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  six  months !  High  herd,  among  the  twenty- 
six  members,  in  September! 

But  Dr.  Kletzsch,  a  retired  physician,  had  been 
doing  some  thinking  about  feeds.  He  believed  Science 
could  help  him  on  his  problem — if  applied  by  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  method  of  “test  under  your  own  con¬ 
ditions.”  And  his  problem  was  the  problem  of  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere — how  to  produce 
milk  at  the  lowest  cost  and  maintain 
his  herd  in  good  condition. 

Home  grown  feeds  plus  small 
amounts  of  mill  feeds  and  concen¬ 
trates  weren’t  giving  the  results  he 
believed  possible.  He  had  the  record 
of  fourteen  mature  cows  from  his 
herd  of  85  head  which  ate  that  ration 
from  April  1  to  October  1,  1925. 


And  “C'15”,  of  T^utricia,  was  high  cow  of 
the  association,  producing  10,264  pounds  of 
mil\and366.8  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  170  days 


Taking  the  same  cows,  April  x,  last,  he  fed  a  new 
grain  mixture  during  the  same  six  months  of  1926. 
Here  is  the  ration: 

Two  hundred  pounds  of  Com  Gluten  Feed,  300 
pounds  of  ground  oats,  200  pounds  of  bran,  200  pounds 
of  corn  and  cob  meal  and  100  pounds  of  oil  meal.  The 
cows  received  the  same  care,  the  same  roughage,  and 
were  fed  in  the  barn  both  years. 

“Corn  Gluten  Feed  deserves  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
for  this  success,”  says  Dr.  Kletzsch.  “Aside  from  the 
increased  returns,  which  have  paid  the  cost  of  the  added 
feed  several  times  over,  I  am  confident  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
has  improved  the  quality  of  our  milk.  That  is  important, 
for  we  are  producing  a  high  grade  raw  milk, 
Nutricia  Holstein  Milk,  that  must  sell  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  in  a  very  competitive  market.” 

Are  you  giving  your  herd  the  chance  to  produce 
at  its  full  capacity?  In  the  great 
dairy  sections  of  the  United  States, 
where  results  are  a  feed’s  real  test. 
Corn  Gluten  Feed  has  become  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  high  protein  feed  on 
thousands  of  farms.  All  26  members 
of  Thiensville 'La\e field  association 
now  use  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  Test  it, 
for  results,  in  your  herd.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you. 


Corn  Gluten  Feed 

ASSOCIATED  CORN  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS 

v 

208  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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“Just  the  Right  Suction” 

“The  Burrell  Milker  is  a  big  improvement  over  the  several  other 
makes  of  milkers  I  have  used  during  the  past  10  years,  especially 
in  that  it  milks  the  cows  clean,  and  applies  just  the  right  suction 
to  each  individual  cow.  My  17-year-old  daughter  [who  appears 
in  the  foreground  above]  milks  30  cows  daily  with  a  Burrell 
Milker,  and  says  it  is  much  easier  to  operate  and  clean  than 
the  others  we  have  used.” — C.  J.  Reed,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. 


JUST  the  right  suction  for  each  cow  at  each 
period  in  the  milking  is  the  attainment  of  the 
Burrell  Milker.  And  it  is  largely  because  of  this 
exact  control  of  suction  that  dairymen,  like  Mr. 
Reed,  who  have  used  many  different  makes  of 
milkers,  say  “the  Burrell  is  a  big  improvement 
over  other  milkers.” 


This  Is  the  Reason 

In  the  Burrell  Milker,  “just  the 
right  suction”  is  due  to  the  Burrell 
Automatic  Controller,  one  of  the 
four  exclusive  Burrell  features. 
The  Automatic  Controller  con¬ 
trols  automatically  the  exact  ex- 

_  tent  to  which  vacuum,  or  suction, 

Cross  Section  View  is  applied  to  the  teat.  When  milk 
Automatic  Controller  is  flowing  freely,  suction  is  auto¬ 
matically  decreased;  when  milk 
is  flowing  less  freely,  suction  is  automatically 
increased.  But  the  speed  of  pulsation  always 
remains  constant.  It  milks  the  cows  clean. 


4  Exclusive  Features 

(1)  The  Automatic  Controller,  which  regulates 
the  suction  to  suit  exactly  each  individual  cow; 

(2)  the  Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  supports 
and  compresses  the  teats  by  air  alone;  (3)  the 
Sanitary  Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely  prevents 
contamination  of  the  milk  from  the  pipe  line; 
(4)  the  Positive  Relief  Pulsator,  which  gives  com¬ 
plete  rest  between  pulsations  and  assures  natural 
circulation — these  are  the  four  exclusive  features 
which  make  the  Burrell  practically  a  perfect 
milker.  These  and  many  other  important  milker 
facts  are  fully  explained  in  the  Burrell  Catalog. 


Burrell  -  Simplex 
Cream  Separator 

If  you  are  separating  your 
milk,  you  need  a  Burrell 
Cream  Separator  —  It 
Skims  the  Milk  Clean. 
The  old  Burrell-Simplex 
was  never  equalled  for 
close  skimming,  and  the 
same  wonderful  Link 
Blades  which  made  it  fa¬ 
mous  make  this  simpli¬ 
fied,  easy-running,  qual¬ 
ity  machine  the  closest 
skimming  cream  separa¬ 
tor  you  can  buy.  It  has  a 
greater  capacity  to  a  given 
size  bowl,  to  a  given  speed 
and  to  a  given  amount  of 
power  than  any  other 
separator.  Four  sizes  — 
350,  500,  750, 1000  lbs. 
—hand  or  power  driven. 


J 


Send  For  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dairy¬ 
men.  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean’'.  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean".  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 

(Fill  out  coupon  helow,  clip  here  and  mail  today X- 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.  INC.,  20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  two  free  books  described  above 
My  dealer’s  name  is  . 


His  post  office  is . 

I  milk. . cows.  I  do^ot  use  a  milking  machine. 

(number) 

My  name  is  . 

My  post  office  is  . . 


. .  State  . . 

T  _„n  cream 
i  sell  whole  milk 


State 


*). 'fie  Two  Standards  of  Perfection] 

Get  the  BEST  in  Silos! 

If  you  want  a  wood  silo — the  INDIANA  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  wood  silo  ever  made.  If  your 
farm  layout  calls  for  a  tile  silo— get  the  HOOSIER, 
the  leader  in  its  field.  Both  of  these  silos  are 
now  built  and  sold  by  the  same  company.  An 
INDIANA  or  a  HOOSIER  will  give  you  years  of 
wonderful,  money-making  service.  See  our  nearest 
dealer  or  write  us  for  prices  telling  size  silo  inter¬ 
ested  in.  Special  discount  for  early  orders.  Fine 
territory  open  for  salesmen.  Address  Dept.  N-8, 
Albany,  Indiana. 


jzi-n 


MINIM 

INDIAN^ 

*1® 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


animal  has  been  developed  in  an  ordinary 
way  the  age  will  be  considerably  over  4S 
months. 

Here  is  the  way  in  which  the  teeth 
appear  in  the  mouth  of  a  bovine  animal : 
The  first  or  middle  pair  of  permanent  in¬ 
cisor  teeth  replace  the  milk  or  tempor¬ 
ary  incisors  at  1%  to  2  years;  next  pair, 
2  to  2 y2  years;  third  pair  at  2 y2  to  3 
years,  and  fourth  or  corner  pair,  3^4  to 
4  years.  That  is  sufficiently  liberal  to 
allow  for  both  tardy  and  precocious  cut¬ 
ting  or  eruption  of  the  incisor  teeth 
which,  in  cattle,  only  appear  in  the  lower 
jaw.  In  them  the  upper  incisors  are 
absent  and  a  cushion  or  pad  of  gristle 
takes  their  place. 

The  incisors  of  the  cows  are  also 
sliovel-sliaped,  have  narrow  necks  and 
are  directed  forward  and  somewhat  loose 
in  their  sockets.  The  incisors  of  the 
horse,  six  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the 
upper  jaw,  are  rigid,  have  broad  bases 
and  are  upright.  They  tend  to  slant  a 
trifle  forward  and  become  triangular  in 
their  grinding  surfaces  as  the  animal  ad¬ 
vances  in  age.  In  cattle  the  incisors 
wear  down  and  break  off  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  12  years  old  and  upward. 

While  the  age  of  a  cow  is  largely  de¬ 
cided  by  the  appearance  of  the  incisor 
teeth,  which  are  eight  in  number,  the  ex¬ 
pert  also  takes  into  account  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  molar  or  grinding  teeth,  in 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  on  each  side  of 
the  head.  The  first  three  are  termed  pre¬ 
molars,  for  they  are  temporary  and  are 
replaced  by  permanent  molar  teeth.  The 
back  three  molars,  in  each  jaw,  are  per¬ 
manent  from  the  time  of  their  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  permanent  grinding  teeth  are 
erupted  as  follows :  First  premolar  or 
cheek  tooth  at  2  to  2 *4  years;  second 
premolar  at  1*4  to  2*4  years;  third  pre¬ 
molar  at  2*4  to  3  years ;  first  permanent 
molar  tooth  (fourth  cheek  tooth)  at  5 
to  6  months ;  fifth  cheek  tooth  at  1  to 
I-I4  years,  and  sixth  cheek  tooth  at  2  to 
2*4  years. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  the  average  periods  at  which  the 
milk  or  temporary  teeth  or  cattle  come 
into  the  mouth.  They  are  as  follows : 
First  incisor,  second  incisor  and  third 
and  fourth  incisor,  at  birth  to  three 
weeks;  first  cheek  tooth,  birth  to  three 
weeks ;  second  cheek  tooth,  birth  to  a  few 
days ;  third  cheek  tooth,  birth  to  a  few 
days. 

Teething  in  cattle  often  causes  a  great 
deal  of  constitutional  disturbance,  more 
particularly  at  1  *4  to  2^  years  of  age. 
If  at  that  time  the  caps  or  crowns  of  the 
premolars  are  not  cast  off  the  animal 
cannot  masticate  perfectly  and  conse¬ 
quently  suffers  from  indigestion,  indi¬ 
cated  by  teething  fever,  tueked-up  belly, 
tight  hide,  dirty  skin,  inflamed  and 
gummy  eyes,  poor  appetite,  exhaustive 
diarrhoea  and  abnormal  thirst.  The 
shells  in  such  cases  sometimes  are  found 
lodged  between  the  cheek  and  gums,  in 
both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  and  should 
be  removed  with  forceps.  That  is 
remedial.  A.  s.  A. 


Products  from  Quarantined 
Farm 

If  a  farmer  refuses  to  have  his  cattle 
tested  and  his  premises  are  quarantined, 
how  is  he  prevented  from  selling  his 
products?  If  so  why  are  products  made 
from  untested  cattle,  allowed  to  be 
shipped  into  the  town  and  sold?  Does 
not  this  bring  unfair  competition?  Can 
this  farmer  after  being  quarantined  have 
his  cattle  tested,  in  the  regular  way  by 
the  State,  and  still  receive  payment? 

E.  w.  M. 

Violation  of  the  laws  under  which  tu¬ 
berculin  testing  is  done  constitutes  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  these  laws  constitute  a  portion 
of  the  Farms  and  Markets  law  enforce¬ 
able  by  the  commissioner  of  that  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  quarantine  measure  is  a  club  held 
over  the  heads  of  those  who  refuse  to 
have  their  cattle  tested  and,  presumably, 
was  made  a  part  of  the  law  that  it  might 
be  used  for  that  purpose.  This,  of  course, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  importation 
of  dairy  products  from  untested  cattle 
outside  of  the  tested  area.  Quite  likely 
such  products  are  not  really  considered  a 
menace  to  health  and  no  ground  for  ex¬ 
cluding  them  can  be  found.  M.  B.  D. 


Customer  :  “Have  I  the  pleasant  ex¬ 
pression  you  require?”  Photographer : 
“Perfectly,  sir.”  Customer :  “Then  shoot 
quick  ;  it  hurts  my  face.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 
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[Clipped  cows  give  more] 
]  milk,  clean  milk,  groom-  [ 
I  in  g  time  is  cut  In  half. 

They  should  be  clipped  | 
[before  stabling  during| 
I  the  wintermonthsand  all  | 
lover  in  the  spring  when] 
[being  turned  out.  This] 
|wlll  pay  you  with  morel 
|milkand  better  milk  and  | 
[  means  less  labor. 

Stewart  No.  1  Clipping] 
|Machlne,the  best  hand-| 
jperated  clipping  ma-| 
chine  made.  Others  for| 
I  engine  or  electric  power. | 
[Guaranteed  satisfaction! 
|  or  your  money  back. 

$14  at  your  dealers  or| 
|  send  us  $2.00  and  we  will 
[ship  it  from  here.  Pay  | 
balance  on  arrival. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY 
5598  Roosevelt  Road  Chicago,  III, 

World’s  largest  makers  of  clipping  and  shearing  machines 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

FOR  ORDERS  .1 

BIG  Money  saving  PLAN 


write  us 


REGARDING  THIS  BIG 
REDUCTION  FOR. 
EARLY  ORDERS 


BUY  NOW— PAY  LATER 

These  products  are  made  of  rust 
resisting  copper-content  ROSS- 
MET  AL  galvanized;  Silos  — 
Corn  Cribs  —  Grain  Bins  — 
Brooder  Houses  and  Garages 


Silo—Cutte, 


—  also  make  Ensilage  Cutters 
and  Feed  Grinders. 

Check  items  below  you  are 
interested  in  and  write  lor 
catalog  —  Agents  wanted. 

Ross  Cutter  and  Silo  Co. 
242  Warder  St„  Springfield,  Ohio 
r — Brooder  H. — Crib— Garage 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
ami  Painting  for  Durability .  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Stroot,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STOVER^ 

Saw-Frames 

for  Use  with 

Tractors 


UBeyourtraetortheyear 
•round.  With  a  Stover 
Saw-Frame  you  can 
easily  do  so.  Models  designed  for  use  with  Ford- 
sons,  or  10-20  McConnick-Deering  tractors.  Take 
the  saw  to  the  wood.  Avoid  doable  handling.  No 
holes  to  drill— no  bolts  to  remove.  Steel  bracea  carry  all 
the  atrain. 

FREE  Booklet! 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Eatabliahed  1862  Jobbers  Everywhere 

Lake  Street  Freeport,  Ilf.,  U.  S.  A.  > 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


I  Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started 'with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  idace  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Keeping  Child  in  at  Noon 

Has  a  school  teacher  a  right  to  keep  a 
child  in  at  recess  and  half  of  the  noon 
hour  to  make  up  a  lesson  without  the 
child  having  anything  to  eat?  I  have  one 
child  who  eats  very  little  breakfast  and 
will  faint  if  she  doesn’t  eat  when  hungry 
and  have  asked  teacher  to  let  her  have 
something  to  eat,  but  she  only  sends  back 
word  she  is  running  the  school.  A.  T. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.. 

Parents  should  visit  the  school.  It  is 
very  important  for  the  welfare  of  the 
child  that  parent  and  teacher  should  de¬ 
velop  friendship  and  an  understanding  on 
any  problems.  At  least  there  should  be 
personal  contact  between  parent  and 
teacher.  Such  a  relation  would  stimu¬ 
late  the  teacher  to  give  better  service. 
Any  difficulties  that  cannot  be  settled  in 
this  way  should  be  placed  before  the 
trustee  who  has  authority  to  tell  the 
teacher  just  what  to  do. 

It  does  not  seem  wise  that  any  child 
should  be  kept  from  eating  on  time  at 
noon.  Recess  periods  and  after  school 
are  the  proper  times  for  detention. 

d.  B.  n 

Trustee’s  Interest  in 
Contract 

At  our  annual  school  meeting  in  May 
the  trustee’s  report  was  not  accepted,  as 
there  was  a  lot  of  work  done  on  and 
about  the  school  buildings  which  the 
trustee  claimed  he  gave  the  job  to  the 
collector  and  then  the  collector  hired  him 
(the  trustee)  to  help  with  the  work. 
When  the  old  trustee’s  time  expired  the 
new  trustee  claimed  he  would  call  a 
special  meeting  which  he  did  not  do. 

I  do  not  want  to  pay  my  taxes  until  it 
has  been  straightened  up.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  what  to  do?  L.  K. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  former  trustee  has  no  right  to  be 
interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
contract  with  his  district.  The  office  of 
trustee  is  held  to  be  an  honorary  one. 
The  Commissioner  has  held  that  a  trustee 
may  not  charge  for  services  he  renders 
in  behalf  of  his  district. 

efficient  trustees  usually  do  consid¬ 
erable  work  about  the  school  in  addition 
to  a  proper  performance  of  their  admin¬ 
istrative  duties.  It  is  a  question  whether 
or  not  the  law  should  -be  amended  to 
specify  definitely  that  the  annual  district 
meeting  may  vote  compensation  for  man¬ 
ual  services  performed  by  the  trustee. 
We  should  encourage  trustees  to  do  more. 
The  educators  in  authority  and  other  per¬ 
sons  in  positions  which  offer  opportunities 
for  leadership  are  working  strenuously  to 
save  the  laws  which  provide  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  wholesale  compulsory  con¬ 
solidation  because  it  is  claimed  that  many 
country  schools  are  not  kept  in  proper 
repair.  The  fact  that  many  schools  need 
repairs  is  not  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
permitting  the  authorities  to  force  whole¬ 
sale  consolidations.  However  let  us  im- 
nrove  our  schools.  Much  improvement 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  two  years 
and  it  is  proving  to  be  an  irresistible 
argument  for  the  repeal  of  the  compulsory 
consolidation  laws. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  -by  holding  oft 
with  the  payment  of  your  taxes.  If  neces¬ 
sary  I  hope  your  district  will  hold  a 
special  meeting  and  settle  this  matter  in 
good  neighborly  spirit.  D.  B.  D. 


Tuition  of  Non-resident 

I  have  a  boy  going  to  high  school  who 
came  from  the  city.  Ilis  father  pays  part 
board  and  he  works  on  the  farm  to  pay 
the  other  part.  I  am  a  taxpayer.  Can 
the  school  board  make  the  boy  s  father 
pay  tuition  for  this  boy  going  to  school? 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  T. 

The  law  as  amended  by  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  provides  that  the  State 
shall  pay  the  entire  high  school  tuition 
of  non-resident  pupils.  If  the  boy  living 
with  you  is  deemed  a  resident  of  your 
own  district  he  is  entitled  to  attend  all 
schools  in  your  distreit  without  anyone 
paying  tuition.  If  your  district  does  not 
have  a  high  school  he  may  attend  anv 
other  approved  high  school  that  will 
accept  him  and  the  State  will  pay,  on 
the  basis  of  a  State  average,  about  $12o 
to  such  high  school  district.  If  the  boy 
is  deemed  a  resident  of  the  city  wherein 
his  parents  reside,  lie  may  attend  the 
high  school  in  such  city  without  tuition., 
but  if  he  attends  high  school  elsewhere 
his  parents  will  become  liable  for  the 
payment  of  such  tuition. 

In  case  of  a  dispute  over  the  child  s 
legal  residence  it  is  possible  to.  appeal  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  a 
decision.  The  decisions  handed  down  as 
a  result  of  former  appeals  show  that  the 
law  is  interpreted  with  leniency  toward 


the  child.  Since  the  child,  in  a  large 
measure,  is  earning  his  own  keep  my 
opinion  is  that  he  will  be  held  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  district  wherein  lie  now 
resides.  d.  b.  D. 

Payment  for  High  School 
Tuition 

Our  child,  14  years  of  age,  is  attending 
high  school  and  this  is  her  third  year. 
The  first  two  years  our  district  paid  the 
extra  tuition  of  $25  per  year,  but  this 
year  the  district  superintendent  notified 
the  trustee  that  according  to  a  change  in 
the  law  the  trustees  should  not  pay  any 
more  tuition  for  high  school  pupils.  For 
some  I’eason  the  town  does  not  receive  the 
extra  allotment  and  we  were  notified 
either  to  pay  our  own  tuition  or  keep  our 
child  out  of  school.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  a  law  that  only  benefits 
certain  distracts,  and  I  should  think  a 
child  of  this  age  should  be  entitled  to  a 
high  school  education  without  this  extra 
expense  on  their  parents.  We  pay  our 
own  transportation  and  are  located  12 
miles  from  the  school  which  is  the  most 
accessible.  L.  j.  k. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  high  school  of¬ 
ficials  do  not  understand  the  law.  The 
law  was  amended  last  year  so  that  high 
schools  on  the  average  will  receive  ap¬ 
proximately  $123  from  the  State,  in¬ 
stead  of  $50  as  f.i*merly  allowed,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  each  non-resident  academic 
pupil.  Why  should  you,  your  own  dis¬ 
trict  or  anybody  else  add  any  further  pay¬ 
ment?  Many  high  school  authorities  do 
not  seem  to  understand  that  these  non¬ 
resident  pupils  count  in  making  appor¬ 
tionments  under  the  equalization  quota. 
When  these  authorities  really  understand 
the  law  I  believe  many  of  them  will  feel 
like  advertising  to  get  country  pupils. 
Under  the  law  as  amended  by  the  last 
Legislature  the  State  has  undertaken  to 
pay  the  entire  non-resident  academic  tui¬ 
tion.  D.  B.  D. 


Changing  District 
Boundaries 

How  can  one  school  district  take  or 
get  school  taxpayers  from  another  dis¬ 
trict  according  to  law?  I  am  collector 
in*  one  district  and  there  are  taxpayers 
who  have  paid  in  this  district  for  years, 
now  another  district  is  trying  to  get  one 
taxpayer  and- another  is  trying  to  get  two 
taxpayers.  What  steps  would  they  have 
to  take  to  get  them  away  from  our  dis¬ 
trict,  or  could  they  take  them  all? 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  c.  b. 

Taxpayers  may  be  transferred  from 
one  district  to  another  by  changing  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  districts.  The  dis¬ 
trict  boundaries  may  be  altered  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ways.  The  district  superintendent 
may  order  the  boundaries  changed  when¬ 
ever  the  trustees  of  the  districts  affected 
give  their  consent.  Or  the  superintendent 
may  issue  an  order  changing  the 
boundaries  without  the  consent  of  the 
trustees.  (In  the  latter  event  the  superin¬ 
tendent  is  required  to  give  a  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  trustees,  and  the  trustees  mav 
request  the  supervisor  and  the  town  clerk 
in  each  of  the  towns  affected  to  sit  in 
with  the  superintendent  for  the  purpose 
of  constituting  a  board  to  decide  whether 
to  sustain  or  repeal  the  superintendent’s 
alteration  order.  Aside  from  this  the 
district  superintendent  is  empowered  to 
order  the  complete  consolidation  of  any 
districts  at  any  time.  He  is  empowered 
to  put  two  or  more  districts  together  and 
then  divide  this  territory  up  to  suit  him¬ 
self.  However,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
latter  method  would  be  employed  simply 
to  bring  about  an  alteration  of  school  dis¬ 
trict  boundaries. 


Non-resident  Truant  Officer 

On  page  1416  D.  B.  D.  states  in  an¬ 
swer  to  C.  W.  B.  that  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  requiring  the  residence  of  a 
truant  officer  in  the  district  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  serve.  We  had  a  case  in  this 
town  15  or  more  years  ago,  where  the 
town  board  appointed  a  town  truant  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  four  rural  districts  (three  of 
the  districts  being  high  school  districts 
with  officers  appointed  by  the  board  of 
education).  He  was  a  resident  of  one  of 
these  high  school  districts.  I  wrote  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  his  opinion  as 
to  whether  it  came  under  the  last  clause 
of  Art.  2,  Sec.  3,  of  the  public  officer  law, 
and  he  gave  his  opinion  that  the  officer 
should  be  a  resident  of  one  of  these  rural 
districts,  inasmuch  as  the  officer  had  no 
jurisdiction  within  those  high  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  GEO.  S.  GRAVES. 

New  York. 


The  family  were  spending  several 
weeks  at  a  farm  for  their  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  Neither  the  mother,  father  nor  lit¬ 
tle  six-year-old  Margaret  had  ever  been 
in  the  country  before.  Little  Margaret 
was  poking  around  in  the  grass  one  after¬ 
noon  when  suddenly  she  shrieked  out  “Oh, 
mummy,  here’s  a  pretty  little  green 
snake.”  “Well,  be  careful,  dear,”  ad¬ 
monished  the  fond  city  mother,  “it  might 
be  just  as  dangerous  as  a  ripe  one !” — 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 


HOW  TO  SPEED 
FARM  STOCK 
TO  MARKET 


Its  high  protein  content  and  digestibility 
speed  up  gains.  Its  manurial  value  is  un¬ 
usually  high. 

Thus  it  acts  like  a  leverage  or  gear  ratio 
in  making  rations  more  than  maintenance 
rations. 

It  makes  the  extra  flesh,  wool  and  milk 
that  mean  real  profits. 

Feeders  who  have  kept  accurate  record  say 
that  it  .  .  .  PAYS  AS  HIGH  AS  100%. 

The  books  illustrated  herewith  show  you 
how.  Written  by  successful  feeders,  ex¬ 
periment  station  men  and  marketing  spe¬ 
cialists.  You’ll  find  them  very  valuable. 
Write  Dept.  J-12  for  any  or  all  of  them. 

LINSEED  MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMUTE 

1128  Union  Trust  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FEED 


PAYS  AS  HIGH  AS  100%  PROFIT 


A  Leadclad  Roof 
is  Lightning  Proof/ 

No  barn,  properly 
roofed  with  Lead- 
clad,  has  ever  been 
injured  by  light¬ 
ning.  Write  for 
information. 


DECEMBER  -  ai\d  Fences' 

’Tis  a  good  time  now  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  of  your  wire 
fences.  Hunters  are  about  through  with  fence  climbing  and  the 
most  of  the  animals  are  nnde'r  shelter. 

Find  out,  where  you  need  replacement  and  repairs  and  plan  your  new 
lines.  Then  place  your  order  for  Leadclad  for  early  Spring  delivery. 

Leadclad  is  coated  seven  times  heavier  than  ordinary  galvanized 
fence — and  with  pure  lead. 

Leadclad  fences  have  exceptional  strength,  the 
lines  and  stays  are  held  securely  in  place. 

If  you  had  used  Leadclad  before  you  would  not 
have  to  replace  fence  for  many  more  years.  Leadclad 
lasts  years  longer  than  galvanized  and  costs  no  more 
to  erect.  Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

LEADCLAD  WIRE  COMPANY 
1200  Plainfield  Avenue,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  11,  192G 


Clean  quarters — clean  nests — clean  feed — clean  water — that’s  what  you’ve  got 
to  give  your  hens  if  you  want  to  make  the  big,  clean-cut  profits  which  successful 
poultry  raisers  aremaking  today.  Thousandsofpoultrymen  havefoundthatassoon 
as  they  began  to  use  Drew  Line  Poultry  Equipment,  they  cut  out  their  losses  from 
waste  and  disease  and  started  to  draw  down  bigger  profits  than  ever  before.  Why 
don’t  you  do  the  same? 

Drew  Sanitary  Steel  JSSSmBm 

Nests  will  protect  your  |  |  B 

hens  from  lice  and  mites, 

— giveyou  healthier  hens,  ISSSSh 

—  h  igh  er  egg  prod  uction  ^ 

in  Winter  and  more  pro¬ 
fits.  With  the  Drew  Egg  Mash  Feeder 
you  can  cut  $15.00  per  year  off  your 
feed  bill,— save  labor  and  get  more 
eggs. 


The  Drew  Eight  Gallon 
— Lamp  Heated — Water- 
er  will  care  for  150  hens 
and  will  pay  for  itself  in 
P5"  90  days  with  the  increase 

in  egg  production. 

The  entire  Drew  Line  contains  every¬ 
thing  you  need  for  profitable  poultry 
keeping  and  every  item  is  strong,  dura¬ 
ble,  efficient  and  priced  unusually  low. 

Poultry  Book  FREE 

Drew  Line  Equipment  is  sold  by  good  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  our  Free 
Poultry  Equipment ;  Book  which  shows  the  equipment  and  methods  others 
use  to  get  the  biggest  profits,  —  and  we  will  send  you  the  name  of  our  nearest 
dealer.  Write  for  this  FREE  Book  today. 


Book  today. 

THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

v  Dept.  1407 

1  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y, 


DREW 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  POULTRY  AND  HOGS 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best.  Established  1874 

9  Months’  Trial  25c 

1  Year  50e  3  YEARS  $1.00  5Years$1.50 

To  Canada  75c  To  Canada  $1.50  To  Canada  $2.50 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue—  tells  how  to  feed, 
house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg  production; 
how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully.  Order  today. 


American  Swineherd 

The  Only  All  Breed  Hog  Paper.  Est.  1885.  — 

^ w  - ^  *"  To  Canada  35  cts.  “•* — ”  *  “** 


One  Year  25c 

No  matter  what  breed  of  hogs  you  raise  or  feed,  the 
American  Swineherd  will  help  you  to  make  more  money 
from  the  herd  Each  month  the  American  Swineherd  is 
filled  with  valuable  articles  which  tell  you  what  others 
are  doing,  and  how  profits  are  obtained.  Only  25c  1  year. 

Address  either  paper  or  Eisert  &  Co.,  Publishers,  116-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago,  III. 


HALL’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches  from  December  1st. 

S.C.W  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

$22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

b%  cash  discount  allowed  on  orders  received  before  Jan.  15th,  for 
delivery  after  Feb.  20,  when Jaccompanied  by  full  payment. 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1.00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


EARLY  HATCHED  COCKERELS 

from  200  to  240  or  over  egg  dams.  Sired  by  our  Super 
240-egg  bred  males  and  Tailored  males  with  300-egg 
quintuplex  breeding.  Smooth  shelled,  pure  white  eggs 
with  the  desired  shape  and  size  our  first  consideration 
ALWAYS.  Be  considerate,  breed  uniform  type  pullets, 
produce  better  eggs.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOVKKIULK  POULTRY  FARM,  R.K.I).  No.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range,  white  diarrhea  tested  breeding  stock 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p;0spc.OTT'  Harrington,  Del. 


Tancrcd  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched;  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  O.  O.  D..  #3.00— #10.00.  Same  lines  as 
pens  at  Storrs  ami  Ill.  Now  booking  Chicks  and 
Eggs  for  1927.  Descriptive  Catalog.  24th  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 

BABY  CHICKS  Barred 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Del 


COCKERELS  and  PULLETS 

from  North  American  contest  winning  stock,  egg  records 
260  to  312  eggs  in  pullet  year.  Cockerels,  S25  per  doz.up; 
Pullets,  S 1 .75  up.  PINE  HURST  POULTRY  FARM.  Port  Royal,  Pa 


2,347  eggs  at  Vineland,  1926. 
Cockerels,  #5.00  and  #10.00 

BARRED  ROCKS  H.  VAN  WINKLE  Camden,  New  lork 


VAN  WINKLE’S 


DDftnilPTIAM  DDCfl  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
■  nUUII  W  I  lUll  unCil  Jan.  1,  Wyckoff  -  Dan  Young 
Blood  Lines.  10%  discount  for  orders  received  now. 
AIsoOu8tom  Hatching,  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayvllle,  L.  I. 


U/YANnilTTE  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

■  IT  I  hRUU  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Obio 


MD  TIIDITCVC  Bred  from  prize  winners  Chicago 
■  D.  I  UltflC  id  Coliseum  and  Ky.  State  Fair. 
1st  prize  State,  4  H.  Fair,  1926.  Flock  of  86. 

U.  G.  JORDAN,  R.  6,  Box  106,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


TilDUTVQ  Special  Fall  Prices.  M.  Bronze,  W  Holland 
I  UnnC  I  O  and  Bourbon  Reds.  Toulouse  Geese.  Ducks 
three  breeds.  List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29,  Sellersvllle,  Pa, 


Bronze  Turkeys 


No  blackhead  for  15  years. 

Mrs.  ALFRED  E.  REID, Star  Route,  Freehold,  H.  J 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
Parks’  Barred  Rocks 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Contest  Winners  and  World's  Record  Layers. 

Parks’  Rocks  have  laid  325  eggs  in  one 
year — 148  egrg-s  in  148  days  and  have 
started  laying1  at  113  to  114  days  of  age. 
Flock  average  up  to  271  eggs. Customers’ 
profits  as  high  as  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
Big  Cockerels  at  Pullet  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Owen  Farms  Reds 

pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  egg  production.  My 
best  exhibition  birds  liuve  been  trap-nested  for 
years.  You  can  secure  big,  husky  range  grown 
S.  0.  cockerels  for  #10.00,  #15.00  and  #25.00 
each  that  will  improve  your  floc-k  in  richness  of 
color,  standard  type,  and  in  egg  production.  6 
either  quality  for  price  of  5.  Breeders  State  tested 
and  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  64-page  booklet  is 
free.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OWEN  FARMS 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Owner 


JARVIS’  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 
AND  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

of  the  Improved  English  and  Tancred  Breeding.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested  and  free 
from  disease.  Our  breeding  methods  assure  you  of 
Strong  Healthy  chicks  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100S  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0.  Berlin,  Maryland 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


ALLEN  BLOOD ’t’eST  ED  CHICKS 

For  Fall  broilers,  circular.  C.  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY 

FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware  Member  of  I.  ii.  C.  A. 


_ Wyandottes,  18c  ea.  I  Discount  on  1000 

Uulvlkd  Barred  Rocks,  15c*  ea.  |  Prompt  Shipment 
JAS.  E.  ULSH  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions.  Write 
nt  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to  do  it.  One  is  40 
pa  ires  printed  in  colors,  other  is  32  pages.  You  will  he  sur¬ 
prised.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO.,  205  H  Street, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts.  Established  26  years. 


THE  HENYARD 


Vineland,  N.  J.  Egg  Contest 


This  is  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Experiment  Station.  Each  pen  has  10  birds. 
The  first  column  gives  amount  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Nov.  14,  192G,  and  the  second,  total  to  date: 


Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

Ferguson  Farms.  Tenn . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del .  23  32 

Ruland  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J .  31  50 

A.  L.  Yreeland,  N.  J .  14  IS 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . ’  32  45 

Iverr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Mass .  9  10 

Thos.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Ya .  22  29 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  37  52 

Norfolk  Specialty  Farms.  Canada .  11  22 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y .  10  12 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  N.  ,T .  23  32 

Columbian  Rocks 

The  Cackle  Farm,  N.  J .  27  44 

White  Wyandottes 

Gouv.  Cadwalader.  Ta .  43  67 

W.  G.  McNees,  Pa, .  27  39 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  14  14 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Sked  Bros.,  N.  J .  5  7 

John  II.  Storer,  Mass .  60  S7 

The  Training  School,  N.  J .  16  22 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt . 

Beacon  Pltry  Yards,  N.  J .  30  50 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  N.  J .  13  21 

The  Ilayes  Hennery,  N.  II .  40  57 

Louis  Schaible,  N.  J .  14  19 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J .  3  3 

It.  O.  P.  P.  Breeder’s  Assn,  Canada..  34  49 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Wm.  E.  Itoch,  N.  J .  14  20 


White  Leghorns 

S.  Baevsky,  N.  J . 

Homestead  Pltry  Farm,  Pa . 

Tanglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Welsbret  Farm,  Pa . 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio. .  . . 

James  Wlietsel,  N.  J . 

Ammnkassin  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Erlanger  Pltry  Farm,  Ky . 

Circle  S.  Pltry  Ranch,  N.  J . 

Woods  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Walter’s  Prolific  L.  Farm,  N.  J . 

Tan  Stag  Pltry  Breeders,  N.  J . 

Ritter  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  Phillips,  Conn . 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  Farms,  Mich . 

M.  Levine,  N.  J.. . . . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J . 

Waverley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J...- . 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J.. . . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Midi....' . 

C.  T.  Darby,  N.  J . 

Fritz  Freyer,  N.  Y . . . 

Evergreen  Pltry  Yards,  Ala . 

Clarence  C.  Allen,  Del . 

The  Training  School,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Northland  Farms,  Midi . . 

F.  II.  Woggan,  Canada . 

Jack  Trevethan,  N.  J . 

Phillips  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Hambrock  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Deptford  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Grove  Lawn  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  De  Marco,  N.  J . 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Clarence  D.  Dickinson,  N.  J . 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Iloeh  Bros.,  N.  J . 

II.  W.  Ilorsemann,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

II.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

Henry  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y . 

•B.  &  II.  Wegner,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . 

J.  E.  Getsinger,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  ,T . . 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

Jack  Mitnick,  N.  J . 

E.  J.  Rubright,  N.  J . 

Pineliurst  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Columbia  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Gus  Walters,  N.  J . 

Dembro  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Rutherford  Jones,  N.  J . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Wash . 

1).  C.  Cole,  Pa . 

M.  Vogel  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Eigen  ranch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Jersey  Blue  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

R.  A.  Carlton,  N.  .T . 

R.  O.  P.  P.  Breeders’  Assn,  Canada.. 

O.  W.  Augenstein,  N.  J . 

Foster  Ave.  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

John  C.  Frazier,  N.  J . 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J . 

S.  C.  Anconas 

F.  M.  Wistner,  Mich . 
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Going  Light 


A  neighbor  who  has  a 'large  flock  of  An¬ 
cona  hens  is  having  trouble  with  them, 
and  losing  many.  It  is  largely  the  young 
ones  not  fully  grown.  They  lose  their  ap¬ 
petite,  feathers  on  neck  and  head  ruffle 
up  and  they  grow  thin ;  legs  weaken  and 
they  soon  die.  Droppings  seem  as  usual. 
Is  this  what  they  call  “going  light?”  Can 
you  give  us  an  idea  how  to  check  it?  Of 
course  he  isolates  the  sick  as  fast  as  they 
are  found,  but  the  illness  keeps  getting 
more.  f.  m.  s. 

Holland,  N.  Y. 

“Going  light”  describes  the  emaciation 
due  usually  either  to  tuberculosis  or  coc- 
cidiosis.  Only  an  autopsy  could  reveal 
the  cause  in  the  case  of  the  hens  that  you 
describe  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  one 
or  the  other  of  these  diseases  is  present. 
Neither  are  curable  and  treatment  after 
the  later  stages  has  been  reached  is  use¬ 
less.  If  tuberculosis  is  present,  nodules 
or  ulcerated  spots  will  be  found  upon  the 
liver  and  perhaps  in  other  organs.  The 
disease  is  easily  recognized  upon  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  internal  organs.  Chronic 
coccidiosis,  resulting  from  an  earlier  in¬ 
fection  that  did  not  kill  at  the  time,  will 
be  revealed  by  distension  of  the  blind 
guts  at  the  rear  of  the  intestinal  tract, 
these  showing  evidences  of  inflammation 
and  being  filled  by  cheesy  matter.  Spots 
may  also  be  found  upon  the  liver. 

M.  B.  D. 


WE  want  every  poultry  raiser  to  have, 
with  our  Holiday  Greetings,  one  of  our 
free  40  page  illustrated  poultry  manuals. 
Read  this,  then  we  know  1927  will  be  your 
biggest,  most  prosperous  poultry  year.  Send 
postal  for  your  free  copy  today. 

Collis  Products  Company 

Dept.  305  CLINTON,  IOWA 


GLASS  CLOTH 


Brings  Eggs 
All  Winter 


Just  build  a  GLASS  CLOTH  L Tfiriir-iTliriti  x  n  1 

scratch  shed  onto  your  hen  1  • 

house  and  you  will  pet  amazing  eeg  yields  all  winter  be-, 
cause  GLASS  CLOTH  admits  the  sun’s  energy  rays. 
(Plain  glass  stops  them.)  In  use  by  thousands  with  great 
Buccess.  Ideal  for  storm  doors  and  windows  and  porch  en¬ 
closures.  Transoarent,  waterproof,  weatherproof. 

|  _|  _  |  LJ’  f  ^  |  Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36 in.  wide,  postpaid.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Instructions,  Feeding  for 
Eggs”  with  each  order.  Catalog 
Illustrating  uses  on  request.  (Also  sold  by  many  dealers.! 
Bladen,  Nebr. 

Wellington,  Ohio 


lEE 


TURNER  BROS. 


Dept.  78 


ROSS 

BROODER  BOISE 

A  Cylindrical  Building 

No  corners  for  crowding 
or  suffocation  of  chicks;  15 
heavy-ribbed  glass  lights, 
11x20  in.  eacl).  Ample  area 

_ _  for  a  1  If, -foot  brooder  — 

Any  size.  600  chicks  to  10.000-01800”  of  cooper-content 
ROSSMETAL  galvanized.  Velmin  and  rat  proof.  Diameter 
12  feet,  height  6  1-2  feet— Combination  ventilator  and 
stove  flue. 

Special  Concession  for  Ordors  Now — Writ©  Today 
ROSS  CUTTER  A-  SILO  CO. 

206  Warder  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  el  the  famous  ROSSMETAL  Silos,  cullers,  curncribs,  etc. 


ALL  READY  FOR  YOU 

The  Christmas  issue  of 
Everybodys  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  No  obligation, 
just  send  in  your  name. 
A  MAGAZINE  OF  FACTS 
Why  not  send  us  25c  (can 
be  stamps  or  coin)  and 
wo  will  send  you  Every¬ 
bodys  for  5  mos.  on  trial. 
If  you  like  it,  subscribe. 
5  MONTHS  TRIAL  25c 
2  YRS.  $1.00  5  YRS.  $2.00 
Everybodys  has  taught 
thousands  how  to  make 
poultry  pay  real  profits. 

Everybodys  Poultry 
Magazine 

Box  286-0  Hanover,  Pa. 


QUALITY 
Crushed  Oyster  Shells 


PHILADELPHIA  MADE 

It’s  Better  than  the ‘Just  us  Good”  kind  and  is  made 
only  in  Philadelphia  by  us.  Your  dealer  has  this 
Better  Brand  or  can  get  it  for  you.  If  not,  write  us. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPROUTED  OAT 

No  Invention  has  »o  largely  increased 
egg  production  and  the  profits  from  a 
flock  of  hens  in  winter  as  the 

Close-To-Nature 

GRAIN  SPROUTER 

We  originated  the  sprouter  and  make  \ 
allkinds  and  sizes  from  10  at.  to  15  bu.> 

Write  for  Sprouted  Oats- More 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 

78  Front  Street  _  COLFAX.  IOWA 


More  Egg  Money 

Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing  Poultry  Tribune  shows 
how;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages. 

3  Months’  Trial  1  Cn 

One  Dollar  a  Year  *  WV 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1  Mount  M orris,  1U. 


MAKE 


twice  as  many  eggs  by  feed 
ing  green  cut  bone. 


HENS  Mann’S  l-Oav^e^rl-, 

,  _  No  money  in  advance.  Get 

AV  free  book.  F.W.  MANN  CO- 
•  “  •  Box  1 5  Milford,  Mas*. 
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Sheet  Steel  ,  n  g 
That  Gives 

PROTECTION 

- 

QERVICEABIL-  (-»&/#-) 
D  ITY  is  the  one 
final  proof  of  quali-  <$££§*% 
ty  in  sheet  steel. 

“GLOBE’*  sheet  steel  prod¬ 
ucts  have  stood  the  test  for 
over  two  generations.  Some 
farmer  in  your  vicinity  has 
used  “GLOBE”  Roofing  or 
Siding.  Ask  him  how  it  wears 
and  you  will  have  no  doubt 
as  to  where  your  next  order 
for  sheet  steel  will  be  sent. 

Galvanized  Roofing, 

Siding,  Eaves  Trough, 

Conductor  Pipe, 

Ridge  Roll  and 
Culverts 

“GLOBE’  ’products 
are  made  in  our 
own  mills,  from 
the  production  of 
the  sheets  to  the  final 
forming  and  cutting. 

The  “GLOBE”  trade¬ 
mark  is  your  assurance  of  serviceable 
quality.  Our  catalog  is  full  of  useful  in¬ 
formation.  Send  for  it — it’s  FREE.  (2) 

THE  GLOBE  IRON  ROOFING 
&  CORRUGATING  CO. 

Dept.  22  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Globe  Style  "B” 


Metal  Shingles 


Globe  Calverts 


Dept.  22  ~"1 

You  may  send  me  your  complete  catalog.  I 

I 


Name. 


Address. 


no» F°r  WINTER  EGGS 

FEED  YOUR  HENS  &  PULLETS 

MAURER’S  KWALITy 
MEAT  &  BONE  SCRAP  f 

MIXED  WITH  VOUft  MASH 

Absolutely  made  from  pure  Meat  and  Bone 
Scrap.  Contains  no  garbage  or  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  of  any  kind.  Most  palatable  and  di¬ 
gestible  Meat  Scrap  on  the  market.  A  ration 
■with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  to  make 

EGGS 

MORE  CHICKS 

PROFITS 

Ask  your  dealer  to  mix  your  mash  with 
MAURER’S  KWALITY  then  see  results. 

For  free  sample,  1927  Farmers  Almanac,  write 

MAURER  MFG.CO.SI^r^5 


HUBBARD’S  „Vd  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Disease  free  Northern  Grown  stock.  Our  Catalog 
will  interest  you. 

IIURBARH  FARMS  -i-  Walpole,  N.  II 


Valley  Brook  CHICKS  and  EGGS  Rocks  and  S.  C. 

\V.  Leghorns.  Attractive  prices.  Order  early. 

Y ALLEY  HltOOK  FAKJI,  1’eapack,  Gladstone,  It.  K.  !».,  N.  J. 


Dill  I  ETC  8.  0.  W.  Leghorn  Barrons.  All  laying  50 % 
rULLCId  daily,  #2  up;  Cockerels,  #4  up.  fa  l'ullets. 
Cockerel,  #16  up.  E.  WALKER,  Newfane,  N.  Y. 


CKF.STI.AJil>  WHITE  T.EflIIOKNS,  Line  Bred.  Trapnested, 
pedigreed.  Large  Birds;  Large  eggs.  Handsome  5-6  lb. 
pedigreed  Cockerels.  BEKTHA  II.LEBKECIIT,CasUeton,  Ji.Y. 


11 _ . _ Dodo  Win  Firsts  1926.  SI.  Gordon 

Horning  s  Bourbon  nods  state  Fair  ami  sesqui. 

Breeding  stock  ready.  FIONA  IIOKNING,  Onego,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  MrsALMEIER.  Coxsiekie,  N.  Y 


Mammoth  TIIBlfCYC  Toms,  Hens,  Yearling  Tom. 

BRONZE  lUnRElO,  GRACE  LEAVITT,  South  Hoyilton,  Vermont 


Inbreeding 

I  have  a  quick  maturing  heavy  laying 
strain  of  Barred  Rocks.  Is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  get  new  blood?  I  always  breed 
from  my  ’  best  laying  old  hens.  Could  1 
mate  these  to  my  own  cockerels  and  not 
cause  any  bad  effects,  and  how  long  could 
this  be  continued?  d.  j. 

New  York. 

I  should  avoid  introducing  new  blood 
into  a  flock  of  exceptional  value.  Select 
the  breeding  stock  carefully,  paying  at¬ 
tention  not  only  to  the  productivity  of 
the  hens  but  also  to  size,  vigor  and  type 
of  both  males  and  females.  Do  not  breed 
from  birds  that  are  manifestly  defective 
in  any  desired  character  because  superior 
in  one  or  more  others.  Defects  may 
easily  be  continued  and  increased  through 
indiscriminate  breeding  while  good  points 
are  similarly  capable  of  perpetuation 
through  proper  selection.  Try  to  learn, 
if  you  do  not  already  know,  what  a  de¬ 
sirable  type  in  your  own  breed  is  and 
avoid  those  defects  which  will  ultimately 
destroy  it  if  allowed  to  increase.  A  good 
strain  of  birds  is  built  up,  not  by  con¬ 
stantly  adding  new  blood  but  by  careful 
selection  to  build  up  the  desired  char¬ 
acteristics  and  to  avoid  undesirable  ones. 
You  may  continue  to  inbreed  indefinitely 
if  you  use  good  judgment  in  your  matings. 
You  may  undo  the  good  effects  of  years  of 
careful  breeding  by  an  outcross  that  is 
not  suitable  for  your  flock.  M.  B.  D, 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  50e  to  $1.25  box : 
$2  to  $o.50  bbl ;  Greenings.  $2  to  $3  bbl  • 
King,  $2  to  $3  bbl ;  Macintosh  Red,  $1 
to  $3  box ;  Snow,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl ;  odd 
varieties,  50c  to  $1  box ;  $1.50  to  $2.50 
bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs..  New  York  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $6.25  to 
$9.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $8.75  to  $9 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  small  white,  $7.15  to  $7.30 ;  yellow 
eyes,  choice,  $11.25  to  $11.50 ;  fair  to 
good,  $11 ;  red  kidney,  choice,  $9.50  to 
$9.75 ;  fair  to  good.  $8.75  to  $9 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  Lima  beans,  $8.50  to  $8.75 ;  native 
green  peas,  $6.50  to  $6.75;  Canada,  $6.50 
to  $7  ;  splits,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Butter. — Extras,  51  to  51%c;  firsts, 
43%  to  49c-;  seconds,  41  to  42 % e ;  stor¬ 
age  extras,  47  to  48c ;  firsts,  43  to  46c ; 
seconds,  41  to  42e. 

Cheese. — Fresh,  extra  twins,  25  to 
25%c ;  firsts,  23  to  24c ;  Young  America, 
24%  to  25c :  held  extras,  28  to  29c ; 
firsts,  26  to  27c;  Young  America,  26  to 
27c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
76  to  77c;  mixed  colors,  72  to  75c;  white 
extras,  69  to  73c ;  eastern  extras,  62  to 
66c ;  western  extras,  62  to  66c ;  western 
extra  firsts.  56  to  60c ;  firsts,  52  to  55c ; 
seconds,  40  to  46c ;  refrigerator  extras., 
firsts,  39  to  40c;  firsts,  26%  to  3Sc;  sec¬ 
onds,  33  to  35c. 

Fruit.  —  Casabas,  $2.25  to  $3  box ; 
cranberries,  $2.25  to  $3  per  half  bbl  box; 
fancy  Howes,  $3  to  $3.50;  grapefruit, 
Florida,  $2.25  to  $4.50  box ;  Porto  Rico, 
$2  to  $3.25 ;  lemons,  $3  to  $6.80  box : 
oranges,  California  Valencias,  $4.50  to 
$7.80  box ;  navels,  $4  to  $7.50  box ; 
Florida,  $3  to  $5  box ;  Tangerines,  $1.50 
'to  $2.25  half  box. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy,  $27.50  to  $29;  No.  2  Timothy, 
$25.50  to  $27 ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $22  to 
$24 ;  eastern,  $20  to  $23 ;  shipping,  $12 
to  $15;  clover  mixed,  $23  to  $26;  poor 
and  damaged,  $12  to  $15 ;  swale,  $17  to 
$20 ;  rye  straw,  $28 ;  oat  straw,  $13  to 
$15. 

Mill  Feed.— Per  ton.  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  bran,  $33  to  $33.50  ;  middlings,  $34.50 
to  $39  ;  mixed  feed.  $33.50  to  $37 ;  red- 
dog,  $44.50  to  $45.50;  gluten  feed. 
$34.90 ;  gluten  meal,  $45.65  ;  hominy  feed, 
$35 ;  stock  feed,  $35.50 ;  oat  hulls,  re¬ 
ground.  $12.50;  cottonseed  meal,  $30.50 
to  $34.50;  linseed  meal,  $47  to  $49. 

Onions. — Conn.  Valley,  $1.25  to  $1.75 
per  100-lb.  bag ;  natives,  75c  to  •  $1.15 
box;  Spanish,  $2  half  case. 

Potatoes.- — Green  mountain,  $2.85  to 
$2.90  per  100-lb.  sack ;  sweet  potatoes, 
$2.50  to  $3  bbl. 

Poultry. — Choice,  native  fowl,  32  to 
34c;  medium,  25  to  28c;  broilers,  32  to 
35c;  roasting  chickens,  large  32  to  37c; 
small,  25  to  30c ;  ducklings,  34  to  35c ; 
western  dry  packed  fowl,  fancy,  large, 
32  to  33;  medium,  26  to  28c;  small,  24 
to  25c ;  stags,  21  to  24c ;  broilers,  32  to 
35c ;  young  turkeys,  fancy,  45  to  50c ; 
medium,  35  to  3Sc ;  old  toms,  38  to  41c  • 
live  poultry,  fancy  fowl,  25  to  27c;  small 
fowl,  20  to  22c ;  Leghorn  fowls,  18  to 
20c;  roasting  chickens,  26  to  27c;  chick¬ 
ens,  22  to  25c ;  Leghorn  chickens,  15  to 
20c. 

Vegetables. — 'Beans,  green,  $3.50  to 
$5.50  bskt;  beets,  75c  to  $1.15  box;  cab¬ 
bage,  50  to  S5c  box  ;  carrots,  50c  to  $1 
box ;  cauliflower,  $1.50  to  $1.75  crate ; 
celery,  $1.50  to  $3.50  box ;  cucumbers. 
No.  1,  $9  to  $11 ;  No.  2,  $5  to  $8  box ; 
lettuce,  50c  to  $1.10  box ;  Iceberg,  $2.50 
to  $3.50  crate;  parsnips,  $1  to  $1.50  box  ; 
peppers  $3.50  to  $4.75  crate;  radishes, 
hothouse,  $1.25  to  $2  box ;  spinach,  75 
to  90c  bskt ;  squash,  Hubbard,  1%  to 
2%c  lb. ;  marrow  and  turban,  $1.50  to 
$2.25  bbl ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  22  to  25c 
lb. ;  turnips,  60c  to  $1.10  box.  - 


“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  his  wife,  Jones 
would  have  spent  every  cent  he  bad  in 
the  world !”  “How  did  she  manage  to 
stop  him?”  “She  didn’t  exactly  stop 
him ;  she  beat  him  to  it.” — Life. 


Speed  up  your 
egg  factory 

A  HEN,  to  be  really  profitable,  must  produce  ten  times 
her  weight  in  eggs  every  year. 

That  means  that  your  hens  must  eat  not  only  enough 
to  keep  the  egg  factory  going,  but  enough  to  supply  the 
material  that  goes  to  egg-making. 

Look  to  the  appetite  and  the  digestion.  Add  Dr.i 
Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  ration — one  pound  to 
every  50  pounds  of  mash  or  feed. 

Right  promptly  you  will  see  the  difference.  Hens 
will  begin  to  sing  and  scratch  and  cackle.  You  will 
see  the  good  feeling,  the  good  humor  and  the  red  combs 
and  wattles — sure  signs  of  pink  of  condition  and  of 
egg-laying. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  not  a  feed.  It  does  not  take  the  place 
of  any  feed  and  no  feed  can  take  the  place  of  Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  not  a  stimulant.  We  want  you  to  get 
that  once  for  all.  It  is  a  tonic  which  gives  good  health, 
whets  the  appetite,  improves  the  digestion.  It  has  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  nervous  system.  It  tones  up  and 
invigorates  the  egg  organs,  so  that  the  right  proportion 
of  the  feed  goes  to  egg-making  and  not  alt  to»  flesh, 
bones  and  feathers. 

Pan-a-ce-a  speeds  up  the  egg  factory. 

Tell  the  dealer  how  many  hens  you  have.  Get  from 
him  enough  Pan-a-ce-a  to  last  30  days.  Feed  as  per 
directions.  If  you  do  not  find  it  profitable,  return  the 
empty  container  and  get  your  money  back.  We  will 
reimburse  the  dealer. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

DR.  HESS  POULTRY 

PAN-A-CE-A 


NEWFOUNDLAND  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  prevents  rickets 
in  young  chicks — makes,  laying  hens  produce  better — puts  weight  on  killers.  Marden’s 
is  pure,  fresh,  ant  untainted,  rich,  golden  yellow  in  color.  Taste  is  very  agreeable. 
Rendered  at  sea,  by  steam,  from  fresh  livers  when  fish  are  caught.  Everything  sanitary. 
Tested  twice  and  certified  for  Vitamins  A  and  D.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
Marden’s  (remember  that  name)  then  order  direct  at  following  low  prices :  x  gal.  can  $2.25; 

5  gal.  can  #8.75  ;  10  gal.  can  $16.00 ;  30  gal.  bbl.  $40.50 ;  55  gal.  bbl.  $74.25. 

Shipped  express  collect.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  fV rite  for  FREE  helpful  ‘Booklet. 

Mardpn-Wilfl  GoTT>  SOO-R  Columbia  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

4’ "II  Util  VV  11U  U 111  p.  210-R  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Make  more  Money 

from  Poultry 


If  you  want  to  make  more  money  from  your 
poultry,  write  us  today.  We’ll  send  you  the 
new  Buckeye  Book.  It  tells  how  to  raise  more 
chicks;  how  to  raise  them  with  less  cost  and 
work;  how  to  stop  your 


Buckeye 


This  r 
FREE  # 
Book 
Tells  How 


Amazing  Improvements 

The  Buckeye  Colony  Brooder 
has  been  saving  chicks  for 
twelve  years.  It  has  made 
money  for  a  quarter-million 
poultry  raisers.  And  now,  it’s 
improved.  The  Coal-Buming 
Stove  is  larger.  It  holds  more 
coal;  it  gives  more  heat;  it 
bums  longer  without  refueling. 
The  new  Hover  is  revolving. 
It  saves  time,  work  and  trouble. 

Buckeye 

incubators  and  brooders 


The  improved  Oil- 
Burning  Brooder  is 
the  most  efficient  oil-burning 
brooder  ever  devised.  It  has  ex¬ 
clusive,  patented  features  that 
no  other  brooder  can  have. 
Buckeye  stops  the  chilling, 
crowding  and  overheating. 

Buckeye  Incubators 
Hatch  More  Chicks 

Don’t  raise  chicks  another 
year  without  learning  about 
these  amazing  brooders.  Leam 


about  the  new  improvements — 
about  the  new  low  prices.  And 
we’ll  tell  you  how  Buckeye  In¬ 
cubators  hatch  more  chicks; 
bigger, _  stronger,  better  chicks. 
All  this  information  is  free. 
Simply  write  us  for  the  new 
Buckeye  Book.  Do  it  now. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
2393  Euclid  Avenue  Springfield.  Ohio 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Announcement  was  made  in  the  office 
of  Attorney  General  Ottinger  yesterday 
that  Justice  Selali  B.  Strong  of  the  Kings 
County  Supreme  Court  had  issued  an 
injunction  restraining  the  Victor  Page 
Motoi's  Corporation,  a  Delaware  organi¬ 
zation,  from  further  sale  of  its  stock  in 
this  State. 

The  Attorney  General’s  investigation, 
which  led  to  the  granting  of  the  restrain¬ 
ing  order,  began  last  March  with  a  raid 
oil  a  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  the  Yorkville  Casino,  in  the 
upper  east  side,  when  Victor  Page,  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  corporation,  and  Charles 
Freeman,  an  associate,  were  conducting 
a  stock-selling  campaign. 

“Justice  Strong  stated  in  court  that  on 
the  defendants’  own  admissions,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  corporation  was  one  of 
frenzied  finance  from  its  very  inception. 
According  to  the  Attorney  General  the 
organization  was  one  of  the  bluest  of 
blue-sky  promotions,  and  the  sale  of  its 
stock  the  most  scandalous  ever  engineered 
by  high-pressure  salesmen.” 

The  Attorney  General's  report  of  the 
granting  of  the  injunction  also  included 
the  following  statement  by  Deputy  At¬ 
torney  General  Milliolland  : 

“Page  formed  the  Victor  Page  Motors 
Corporation  with  5,000,000  shares  of 
stock  at  $1  par  value,  all  of  which  he  is¬ 
sued  to  himself  for  applications  of  pa¬ 
tents,  which  have  not  yet  been  granted ; 
some  incomplete  drawings  and  designs 
of  an  automobile  with  an  air-cooled  motor, 
none  of  which  was  complete,  and  neither 
a  motor  nor  an  automobile  had  been  con¬ 
structed  from  these  designs.  Then  Page 
sold  the  stock  and  lent  part  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  sale  to  the  corporation 
on  demand  notes.” — Daily  Press. 

Attorney  General  Ottinger  has  been 
particularly  active  in  running  down  this 
class  of  get-rich-quick  promotions.  No 
doubt  his  disposition  to  protect  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State  in  cases  of  this  kind 
had  much  to  do  with  his  re-election  when 
other  candidates  of  his  party  went  down 
to  defeat.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  a 
public  official  who  is  vigilant  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  receives  his  just  re¬ 
ward  by  the  public  which  he  has  faith¬ 
fully  served. 

Last  week  a  representative  of  the  Sys¬ 
tem  Service  Co.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
called  here  and  wanted  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists. 
The  proposition  was  as  follows :  They 
make  up  parties  of  tourists  to  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  have,  of  course, 
arranged  for  lodging,  meals  and  garage 
service  in  advance.  The  season,  he  says, 
will  be  about  four  months  of  the  year. 
We  were  to  receive  $2  for  each  room, 
however  the  tourists  will  have  System 
Service  Company  coupons  for  seven  cents, 
so  that  we  would  really  get  $1.SG  for  a 
room.  We  were  also  to  buy  an  elec¬ 
tric  sign  to  designate  our  house  as  be¬ 
ing  one  giving  such  service.  This  is  to 
cost  us  $10,  which  is  the  only  investment 
asked.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  and  what  do  you  know  of  them? 

New  Jersey.  h.  l.  f. 

We  never  heard  of  System  Service 
Company  before.  The  only  thing  certain 
in  the  above  proposition  is  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber  is  to  buy  a  $10  electric  sign.  The 
rest  is  all  problematical.  Perhaps  the 
System  Service  Company  conducts  tour¬ 
ists’  excursions,  but  we  never  heard  of 
it.  No  such  company  is  listed  by  Brad- 
street's.  It  is  a  beautiful  plan  to  sell 
electric  signs  at  any  rate  whether  or  not 
there  be  anything  more  to  the  proposition. 

.  There  are  all  sorts  of  schemes  afloat  to 
get  money  from  home  owners  desiring  to 
entertain  tourists.  All  such  propositions 
should  be  investigated  thoroughly  before 
giving  them  favorable  consideration. 

Arrest  of  everyone  the  State  Insurance 
Department  can  locate  who  is  connected 
with  the  business  operations  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Service  Corporation, 
1231  Race  St.,  was  ordered  last  night  by 
State  Insurance  Commissioner  Einar  Bar- 
fod. 

He  characterized  the  concern,  which 
sells  accident  liability  insurance,  as  one 
which  furnished  “no  insurance  protec¬ 
tion  whatever,”  and  called  it  “a  public 
menace.” 

Warrants  will  be  issued  for  possibly 
250  persons,  he  said,  and  the  charges 
will  range  from  violation  of  insurance 
laws  by  securing  business  without  State 
license,  offering  coverage  without  regis¬ 
tration  with  the  insurance  department, 
conspiracy  and  mishandling  of  funds. 
Forty-eight  warrants  were  sworn  out 
last  night  and  given  to  Captain  of  De¬ 
tectives  Wood,  to  serve. 


It  is  the  biggest  sweep  to  be  made  by 
State  Insurance  authorities  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  follows  four  weeks  of  investi¬ 
gation  by  three  examiners.  Inducements 
held  out  to  prospects  visited  by  the  “liigh- 
power”  salesmen,  included  promises  to 
give  the  contract  holder  a  cash  discount 
of  turo  cents  on  every  gallon  of  gasoline 
purchased  at  the  filling  stations  author¬ 
ized  by  the  corporation,  and  a  rebate  of 
five  cents  on  each  quart  of  oil  bought. 

The  contract  also  promised  to  provide 
a  25  per  cent  discount  on  a  certain  brand 
of  transmission  grease  purchased,  and 
included  the  towing  of  a  member’s  dis¬ 
abled  automobile,  without  charge,  within 
a  ten-mile  radius  of  one  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  service  stations. 

The  clients  vrere  also  told  they  could 
purchase  tires  and  other  accessories  at 
a  substantial  discount. — Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  “service  con¬ 
tract  schemes”  so  many  times  analyzed 
in  Publisher’s  Desk  department  during 
the  past  three  years.  At  least  a  dozen  of 
these  schemes  have  been  in  operation.  All 
have  been  short-lived.  None  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  selling  these  service  contracts  have 
had  any  financial  responsibility.  The 
promoters  have  shown  no  disposition  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  contract, 
which  Publisher’s  Desk  has  many  times 
characterized  as  “easy-money  schemes.” 
The  investigation  reveals  that  $319,000 
had  been  collected  by  this  organization 
from  automobile  owners ;  12.000  owners 
of  motor  vehicles  were  caught  in  the 
trap ;  258  agents  were  employed  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  contracts.  R.  N.-Y.  readers  have 
had  so  many  warnings  we  hope  none  of 
our  people  are  among  the  victims. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  standing 
of  The  Financial  Criterion ?  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  at  185  Devonshire  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  J.  W.  Stollin,  editor,  Equitable 
Publishing  Co.  Several  copies  came  to 
me,  then  I  subscribed  for  six  months.  Im¬ 
mediately  they  sent  me  a  special  delivery 
letter  advising  my  buying  Ardsley  Butte 
stock.  Later  a  night  letter  came,  and 
then  lastly  a  telephone  call  from  the  edi¬ 
tor.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this 
stock?  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from 
the  Criterion  in  regard  to  it.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

We  have  previously  advised  our  read¬ 
ers  that  this  Financial  Criterion  is  mere¬ 
ly  a  house  organ  of  a  stock  brokerage 
house.  Many  mistake  it  for  a  financial 
publication.  The  experience  related  by 
the  above  subscriber  is  sufficient  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  character  of  the  alleged  publica¬ 
tion.  The  Ardsley  Butte  stock  is  a  high¬ 
ly  speculative  proposition  at  best.  No 
disinterested  financial  authority  vrould 
recommend  putting  money  into  the  Ards¬ 
ley  Butte  project. 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
lightning  battery  solution?  Have  any 
of  your  readers  tried  it  out?  c.  K. 

Arizona. 

These  solutions  for  charging  batteries 
have  been  denounced  by  the  practical 
men  in  this  line  as  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  Some  of  these  products  are  said 
to  make  the  battery  function  for  a  very 
brief  period  but  the  battery  is  then 
worthless  or  destroyed.  The  experts 
agree  that  distilled  wrater  is  the  only 
practical  thing  to  use  in  batteries. 

I  am  sending  you  a  protested  check 
which  was  sent  by  Fersht,  Inc.,  818  Blake 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  payment  for 
eggs.  Will  you  see  if  anything  can  be 
done  about  it?  h.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

Fersht,  Inc.,  has  been  soliciting  egg 
shipments  throughout  the  country,  and 
vre  have  several  complaints  of  protested 
checks  and  failure  to  pay  for  eggs  re¬ 
ceived.  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Fersht  has 
a  poultry  farm  and  a  hatchery  in  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  N.  Y.,  and  one  vrould  ex¬ 
pect  him  to  have  more  regard  for  his 
credit  standing  than  to  permit  checks  to 
go  to  protest.  We  have  been  unable  thus 
far  to  get  any  response  from  him,  and 
are  giving  the  record  as  it  comes  to  us 
for  the  information  of  country  shippers 
generally. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  were  discussing 
married  happiness.  “You  know,  Potter 
has  the  most  happy  ideas  about  mar¬ 
riage,”  said  Mr.  Lloyd.  “Oh?”  “Yes. 
He  believes  that  man  and  wife  should 
always  be  in  full  harmony ;  that  they 
should  mutually  yield  each  point  to  the 
end,  and  have  no  thought  in  the  world 
but  true  domestic  happiness.”  “Splen¬ 
did  !”  cried  Mrs.  Lloyd.  “And,  of  course, 
Mrs.  Potter  agrees  with  him?”  “Well, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  dear,  Potter  is  not 
married.” — Credit  Lost. 


Farmers’  Billion  Dollar 
Borrowing  and  Investing  System 

THE  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  are  now  the  largest  group  of 
mutual  farm  mortgage  institutions  in  the  world.  They  have 
loaned  over  $1,250,000,000  to  more  than  400,000  farmers. 


Building  a  More  Prosperous  Agriculture 

Interest  rates  have  been  equalized  and,  in  many  sections,  much 
reduced.  Short-term  loans  with  their  frequent  renewals  have 
been  converted  into  long-term  loans  which  are  automatically 
cancelled  by  small  semi-annual  payments. 

To  provide  funds  for  these  helpful  loans.  Federal  Land  Bank 
Bonds  are  issued  in  convenient  denominations  —  $40,  $100, 
$500,  $1,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000.  These  Bonds  are  completely 
tax  free;  the  present  interest  rate  is  4b>%. 

Every  Bond  is  secured  by  first  mortgages  and  guaranteed  by  all 
of  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks.  This  guarantee,  backed  by 
combined  capital  and  reserves  of  more  than  $65,000,000,  makes 
every  one  of  these  Bonds  equally  safe.  When  there  are  savings 
to  invest,  remember  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds. 

These  Bonds  are  always  available  at  any  Federal  Land  Bank 
When  you  need  a  loan,  see  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  or  write  your  Federal  Land  Bank. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  Federal  Farm  Loan  Circular  No.  16, 

“Financing  the  Farmer’’,  to  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or  to 

Charles  E.  Lobdell,  Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks,  Washington,  D 


Federal 

Land  Banks 

are  located  at: 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


Buy  Only  A  Time -Tested  Proven  Mill 


“JAY  BEE” 

HUMDINGER 


Make  sure  that  the  feed  grinder  you  buy  this  Fall  is  not  new 
but  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  “Jay 
Bee”  gives  lasting  satisfaction— will  out¬ 
last  any  feed  mill  made,  and  grind  faster 
and  finer, at  less  cost.  Made  in  4  sizes  for 
engines  7  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P. 

Nothing  to  Wear  Dull  or  Break 

No  knives  to  endanger  fingers,  no  burrs,  rolls,  gears,  or  grinding  plate  to  wear 
out,  break,  cause  friction  or  heat  the  grain.  Manganese  steel  hammers  strike , 
feed  material  only.  No  metal  touches  metal.  Mill  is  of  steel  plate  construc¬ 
tion.  Practically  unbreakable.  Lifetime  service.  Lowest  operating  cost. 

Greatest  capacity— lowest  consumption.  It  takes  a  large  organization  of 
engin  eers,  mechanics,  large  plant  facilities,  ample  capital  to  make  the  “Jay 
Bee.”  Only  performance  counts — not  merepromises.  Ask  any  Jay  Bee” 

owner— he  will  tell  you  its  the  only  mill  to  buy.  #  , 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY, Inc.,  242  Hickory  St., Utica, N.Y.  ing  booklet, literature^prices^etc. 
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the  WITTE  ENGINE,  1%  to  30  H.  P., 

150,000  in  daily  world  wide  use,  has  many  new  im¬ 
provements  and  refinements,  and  owing  to  mass 
production,  I  am  announcing  new  Lower  Prices,  new 
extra  long  terms,  no  interest.  The  WITTE  develops 
more  than  rated  power  from  almost  any  kind 
of  fuel.  Throttling  Governor  controls  pow¬ 
er  for  various  loads  and  enables  the  use  of 
cheap  distillate.  Has  Valve-in-Head  motor. 
New  \  ‘  Wico  magneto.  Semi -Steel  construction. 

t  -|-v  •  Has  fewer  parts.  Free  from  usual  engine 

Low  Prices  trouble.  Life 

New  Improvements  gMoast 
on  World  Standard  durable  eco- 

WITTE  ENGINES  ginemade, 

WITTE  Engines  are  sold  the  world  over 

but  to  the  honest  American  farmer  I  give  preferen¬ 
tial  treatment — wholesale  prices  and  easy  terms.  A 
reasonable  payment  brings  this  engine  to  you  1  Low 
balance  split  into  easy  monthly  terms. 

The  WITTE  quickly  pays  for  itself — starts  easy — 

simple  to  run  in  any  kind  of  weather — certainly  a  mechanical 
marvel,  the  product  of  67  years  experience  in  practical  farm 
work.  A  real  all-purpose  engine— makes  all  farm  jobs  cheap 
and  easy.  Book  also  describes  Sawing  and  Pumping  outfits. 

FREE  Simply  send  name  today— no  cost— no  obligation  J\T ThoQO  Pnfw/c 
*  *»*-»*■«  for  this  interesting  book.  Get  the  facts  about  en-  I  ’  Ulif  X  Wt/OO  X  ( HJllo 


Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features 

1—  Medium  Weight,  Yet  Dur¬ 
able. 

2—  Valves -in- Head. 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giving 
even  speed. 

4—  A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine. 

5“ -Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition. 

6— Self-Adjusting  Carburetor. 


gmes — even  if  you  have  my 
old  catalog — get  my  new 
offers;  they  will  save  and 
make  you  money — good  ideas 
about  making  8500.00  to  $1000.00 
a  year  with  your  power  outfits. 


HOURS 

SHIPPING 

SERVICE 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1897  Witte  Building 
1897  Empire  Building 
1897  Witte  Building 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Runs  on  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Distillate, 
Gas-Oil  or  Gas 


Square,  Protected  Tank,  remov¬ 
able  die-cast  bearings,  and  many 
other  refinements.  Starts  easy 
in  the  eolejest  weather.  Special 
piston  construction  means  more 
power  for  less  fuel.  Speed  regu¬ 
lator  enables  it  to  be  used  on 
lightest  jobs  as  well  as  on  the 
heaviest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron-Clad 
Life-time  Guarantee. 
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A  Farmer’s  Wife  Talks 

1  am  a  farm  woman,  one  of  many  who 
„re  getting  along  with  most  anything  to 
mike  both  ends  meet.  I  have  just  been 
reading  the  letter  from  the  “City  Work¬ 
man, and  must  say  that  I  wish  he  could 
be  on  the  farm  with  us  for  just  six 
months.  I  think  he  would  be  ready  for 
the  dear  old  city  life  again.  Talk  about 
the  short  hours  the  farmer  has!  We  are 
up  at  4:30  every  morning  in  the  year. 
Husband  and  I  go  out  together  and  milk 
12  cows.  I  get  breakfast  while  he  cleans 
the  barns  and  gets  milk  ready  for  fac¬ 
tory.  He  gets  in  field  by  7  A.  M.,  stays 
there  till  12,  back  at  1  P.  M.,  out  till  5 
p  M.,  then  clioring  till  light.  This  is 
our  Summer  work.  In  Winter  about  the 
same,  only  husband  works  in  city,  has  to 
be  at  work  at  7  A.  M.,  goes  2y2  miles  to 
work.  He  gets  home  at  five,  has  to  do 
chores  after  five  and  split  wood,  fix 
fences,  pick  apples,  dig  potatoes  or  what¬ 
ever  there  is  to  be  done  after  five  o’clock. 

Wonder  why  a  farm  man  can  go  to  city 
and  work?  Because  he  can  do  most  any¬ 
thing,  while  a  city  man  can  do  nothing 
but  what  he  learned  in  books  or  his  trade, 
and  does  not  seem  able  to  learn.  We  had 
a  city  lad  working  for  us  last  year.  He 
was  so  afraid  of  the  horses  I  had  to 
harness  and  hitch  them  up  for  him  every 
day,  and  he  just  could  not  learn  how  to 
plow  or  do  anything.  Not  only  on  a 
farm  in  New  York  are  the  city  men  un¬ 
handy,  but  also  on  cattle  ranches  in  the 
West.  We  came  to  New  York  State  four 
years  ago  from  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
and  had  lots  of  good  laughs  at  the  city 
men  coming  from  the  East  to  make  “cow¬ 
boys”  out  of  themselves.  All  they  thought 
they  needed  was  a  big  hat  and  a  pair  of 
boots.  As  for  the  farmer  having  a  good 
time  we  have  not  found  it  yet.  We  have 
been  here  four  years,  got  off  one  night 
and  day  by  having  a  man  to  do  our 
chores.  We  have  not  been  to  a  moving 
picture  in  over  a  year,  as  we  cannot  find 
the  extra  25  cents  it  takes  to  go.  We 
have  four  little  children,  all  school  age, 
and  it  keeps  us  skimping  and  saving  to 
buy  clothes  and  books  for  them,  and  for 
the  taxes  which  eat  up  a  farmer’s  in¬ 
come  from  year  to  year.  We  are  trying 
to  pay  for  a  little  home,  and  my  hus¬ 
band  has  to  work  outside  to  pay  for  it. 
If  you  don’t  believe  it  come  out  of  the 
city  and  see  the  deserted  farms.  Why? 
Because  the  taxes  are  taking  everything, 
so  it  is  the  farmer’s  turn  to  move  to  city, 
which  helps  cut  down  the  city  man’s 
wages.  But  we  might  just  as  well  say 
we  like  it,  for  the  farmer  has  to  take 
what  is  handed  out  to  him.  Everybody 
who  has  something  to  sell  sets  his  price, 
hut  the  farmer  has  to  take  what  the  buy¬ 
ers  want  to  give.  I  could  keep  on  com¬ 
plaining  for  a  whole  day,  what’s  the  use? 

MBS.  L.A  B. 


Drainage  from  Highway 

I  have  a  farm  in  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  The 
highway  runs  through  my  farm  and  they 
turn  the  surface  water  from  the  road  on 
my  fields  and  cut  ditches  across  my  fields. 
Is  there  any  way  to  stop  it?-  Could  I 
sue  the  town  for  damages?  w.  H.  B. 

New  York. 


If  the  town  superintendent  of  highways 
loes  not  enter  upon  your  land  to  drain 
urface  water  from  the  road  no  right  of 
ctioai  exists.  The  own  superintendent 
nay,  however,  when  ordered  by  the 
•roper  officials,  enter  upon  lands  ad- 
acent  to  the  highway  for  the  purpose  of 
pening  a  ditch  or  drain,  and  it  is  his 
iuty  when  he  exercises  that  power  to  en- 
er  into  an  agreement  with  the  owner  of 
he  land,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
own  board,  fixing  the  amount  of  damages 
ustained.  N.  T. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N. 
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EMPLO 1  MENT  OFFICE.  Main  &  Market  Sts.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

ltate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for*  feeble-minded ; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references,  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  


ANTED — Girls  as  laundresses,  chamber  maids, 
dining-room  girls,  etc. ;  good  home  surround- 
L  with  board.  Apply  at  THE  BUFFALO 
3NERAL  HOSPITAL,  100  High  St.,  Buffalo, 


N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  country  woman  as  help¬ 
er  in  modern  home.  BOX  6,  Hancocks  Bridge, 
N.  J.  _ _ _ 

W ANTED — Steady,  reliable  man  to  care  for  a 
small  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  ELIZABETH 
F  ARMS,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Lititz,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  herdsman  to  take  complete 
charge  of  Jersey  herd;  must  be  experienced 
in  producing  certified  milk,  handling  men  and 
capable  of  doing  own  veterinarian  work;  willing 
to  board  two  men;  salary  $100  per  month;  ap¬ 
ply  giving  references,  experience  and  age  to 
ADVERTISER  1355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Unmarried,  experienced,  incubator 
operator  to  take  entire  responsibility;  30,000 
capacity  about  middle  January;  preferably  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Newtown  equipment;  state  experi¬ 
ence.  salary  expected  and  references.  BROAD 
ACRES  FARM,  West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm-raised  young  men  with  plenty 
of  training  for  position  of  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tion  supervisor.  Address  AGRICULTURAL  EX¬ 
TENSION  SERVICE,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED- — March  1,  married  man  with  help  to 
run  large  farm  and  develop  a  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Ilolsteins  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.;  share 
basis;  an  opportunity  for  responsible  party  in¬ 
terested  in  breeding  and  developing  purebred 
stock;  references  required.  ADVERTISER  1370, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  or  elderly  man  to  help  with  chores  and 
odd  jobs;  reliable,  no  booze;  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  1309,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  poultryman  on  commercial 
plant;  married;  experienced  with  brooding 
chicks  and  not  afraid  of  work ;  five-room  cot¬ 
tage,  unfurnished,  with  all  improvements;  per¬ 
manent  position;  give  age.  size  of  family,  wage 
and  all  particulars  .  ELMHURST  FARM,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Assistant  seamstress  and  manage 
few  boys.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Couple  to  care  for  house  and  lawn 
in  exchange  for  rent  on  farm  in  Dutchess 
County;  may  earn  w-orking 'out;  also  use  of  25 
acres;  fine  for  chickens.  Write  ADVERTISER 
1323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultryman;  have  six-room  cottage 
with  %  acre  fenced  in;  electricity,  pump  and 
sink:  give  salary,  experience  and  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1373,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  farm  hand,  single,  not  over  35, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  raising  of  crops, 
care  of  cattle  and  good  dry  milker;  must  be 
able  to  furnish  references  from  previous  em¬ 
ployer;  position  permanent  for  right  party; 
wages  $50  per  month,  room  and  board  to  start 
with.  ADVERTISER  1370,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men  to  milk  three  times  a  day; 

$100  per  month  and  room.  Apply  to  FRED 
GAUNTT,  Herdsman,  New  Jersey  Agri.  Exp. 
Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married,  not  over  middle 
age,  as  working  foreman,  on  200-acre  farm; 
must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  know  how  to  run  ail  machinery,  including 
tractor;  not  essential  to  board  other  help  but 
should  if  necessary;  farm  owned  by  large  com¬ 
pany,  general  manager  always  on  the  estate; 
is  well  equipped,  15  cows,  all  buildings  well 
kept  up,  large  living  house;  only  half  mile  from 
village  and  high  school;  50  miles  west  of  Al¬ 
bany;  man  who  has  position  now  must  leave  on 
account  of  poor  health,  has  been  with  us  five 
years;  in  answering,  state  age,  experience, 
where  worked  before,  references  and  addresses 
of  same,  salary  desired  and  how  many  children 
in  family.  ADVERTISER  13S2,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED- — Single,  middle  age  farmer,  good 
habits.  E.  A.  DORSEY,  139  E.  7th  St.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  one  capable  of 
producing  broilers  and  eggs;  $90  per  month 
with  room  and  board.  Address  A.  G.  WEINCH, 
P.  M.  Worburg’s  Estate,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cook  under  40;  salary  $75  per 
month;  if  married  work  for  husband;  no 
children.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  poultry,  desires  position;  finest 
references.  ADVERTISER  1335,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  Swiss,  single,  43,  desires  position 
on  private  estate;  first-class  butter  maker; 
scrupulously  clean;  references.  *  ADVERTISER 
1365,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GROOM,  skilled  with  saddle  horses,  gaiting, 
conditioning,  correcting  faults;  refined  and 
temperate.  ADVERTISER  1374,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  American,  wishes  position  as 
herdsman  or  working  foreman;  eight  years’ 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1372,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  27,  single,  college  graduate, 
wishes  position  on  private  estate  on  Long 
Island;  experienced  dairyman,  teamster  and 
chauffeur;  first-class  references.  FRANK,  Box 
657,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  by  single  man,  age  33,  on 
poultry  farm;  must  be  year  round  work. 
SAMUEL  J.  CASOREGOLA,  296  Main  Street, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  German,  (Acad.  Hohenheimer) ,  de¬ 
sires  administration  of  farm.  WILLIAM 
FINDSISEN,  369  Menahan  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  Protestant,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm;  some  experience;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  HORACE  FOLEY,  2  Lincoln  Street, 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

POULTRYMAN  desires  position,  experienced  in 
all  branches:  single;  Cornell  trained;  write 
stating  wages  to  BOX  15,  Winterton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  chauffeur;  wife,  house¬ 
work;  no  children;  experience,  reference, 
white,  age  23.  ARTHUR  ROBINSON,  Franklin, 
Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  industrious, 
conscientious  and  faithful  worker,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  good  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  1390, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc-  | 

110  ACRES  near  Hancock,  N.  Y. ;  well  watered, 
large  buildings;  suitable  dairy,  poultry,  sheep; 
$2,500.  ADVERTISER  1347,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


4-ACRE  farm  for  rent,  all  cultivated,  small  4- 
room  house,  barn  over  40  ft.  long;  good  for 
dairy  or  chicken  farm.  Apply  M.  LA  GRAND, 
Hampton  Bays,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm,  about  seven  acres, 
S00  bird  capacity;  10-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  two  minutes  to  church,  station  and 
stores;  on  Montauk  highway,  in  East  Moriches, 
L.  I.,  X.  Y.;  terms.  MICHAEL  J.  DOYLE, 
100-18  37th,  Ave,  Corona,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale,  200  acres  best  land  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.;  every  improvement  and  con¬ 
venience;  stanchions  and  stalls  for  200  head; 
house  12  rooms,  2  baths,  all  improvements;  57 
miles  from  New  York  City;  buildings  cost  $200,- 
000;  price  $45,000,  half  cash.  THOMAS  PEN- 
DELL,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


236  ACRES  on  macadam  road,  30  miles  from 
Buffalo,  all  practically  level,  dark  loam  soil; 
36  acres  timber,  3  acres  orchard,  good  buildings; 
no  mortgage;  will  exchange  for  city  property!" 
CLAUDE  ELLIS,  Owner,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 118-acre  dairy  farm,  Schoharie 
County;  Alfalfa  without  liming;  grade  A 
stable:  milk  taken  at  door;  large  painted  barns 
and  house;  lightning  rods;  good  school;  price 
$5,500,  terms.  CHARLES  BEE,  Howe  Cave, 
N.  Y. 


GOOD  farm,  attractive  home,  fine  land,  mea¬ 
dow,  water,  woods;  151  acres;  stock,  imple¬ 
ments;  choice  location,  near  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  IV rite  ADVERTISER  1357,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


VINELAND,  N.  J.- — 3.96  acres,  5  rooms  and 
‘bath,  modern;  for  full  particulars  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Five  or  more  acre  farm,  suitable  for 
poultry;  convenient,  reasonable,  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  White  Plains.  M.  H.  M.,  Box  385,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm  near  Neshanic, 
N.  J.,  with  large  brooder  house,  12.000-egg 
incubator,  five  poultry  houses  will  accommodate 
two  to  three  thousand  hens;  all  equipped  with 
electric  lights;  electric  light  plant  and  water 
system  on  the  place;  this  is  an  ideal  place  for 
the  man  who  understands  raising  chickens;  sit¬ 
uated  about  two  miles  from  Neshanic  Station, 
Somerset  County;  terms  can  be  arranged  to  suit 
purchaser;  for  particulars  write  or  inquire, 
GUNZELMAN  &  CRAMER,  33  Warren  St., 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


SOUTH  Florida  lake  front,  furnished  five-room 
bungalow;  fruit,  garden;  $350  for  season.  C. 
PUTNEY,  Avon  Park,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE  —  Maryland  farm,  107  acres,  good 
buildings,  land  and  location;  price  $6,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ~ 


ERIE  County,  N.  Y. — Farm  for  sale,  190  acres, 
free  gas,  good  soil,  nearly  level,  plenty  water, 
plenty  wood;  1)4  miles  to  depot,  stores,  milk 
plant;  )4  mile  to  concrete  road;  with  or  without 
equipment;  terms;  possession.  F.  A.  PARKS, 
Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Best  stock  and  general  purpose 
*  farm,  in  Alfalfa  belt,  only  five  miles  west  of 
Syracuse;  cement  road  all  the  way;  farm  about 
400  feet  higher  than  Syracuse,  and  is  almost 
level;  100  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  plow  land,  35 
acres  pasture,  40  Seres  fine  timber;  12-room, 
furnace  heated  bouse;  electricity  near  now; 
three  large  barns,  large  chicken  house  and  other 
outbuildings;  nice  orchard  and  plenty  of  shade; 
beautiful  view;  you  cannot  pass  this  up  for  the 
price  asked:  $3,000  down  payment  needed;  pos¬ 
session  April  1.  Write  A.  H.  WEBER,  Sta.  A. 
R.  D.  3,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  with  option  to  buy  a  small 
farm  within  commuting  distance  of  New  York 
City;  write  full  particulars  to  ADVERTISER 
1368,  care  Rural  New’- Yorker. 


A  GOOD-SIZED  boarding  and  rooming  house 
with  modern  improvements  in  country  town  to 
rent;  partly  furnished:  reasonable  rates;  now 
operating  with  permanent  boarders.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  to  settle  estate — 72-acre  farm,  60 
acres  tillable,  balance  w’oodland;  1,500  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees;  5  acres  grapes;  12  acres  aspara¬ 
gus;  12-room  house,  large  barns,  etc.;  immediate 
possession.  FLOYD  VAN  BRAKLE,  Matawan, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  to  rent,  in  Massachu¬ 
setts;  ready  for  occupancy  on  or  before  March 
1:  state  condition  and  terms.  ADVERTISER 
1375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  25-acre  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  located  Spring  Mount,  Montg.  Co.,  Pa.; 
%  mile  to  churches,  schools,  stores  and  State 
highway;  34  miles  from  Philadelphia.  15  miles 
from  Morristown.  13  miles  from  Phoenixville 
and  Pottstown;  apply  ow’ner.  B.  M.  JARDINE, 
Cossart,  Pa. 


SMALL  poultry  plant,  nine  miles  Lakewood, 
N.  J.,  for  rent  w’itli  option  to  buy,  with  or 
without  stock;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  1378, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORANGE  County,  116  acres,  good  water,  land; 

up-to-date  house.  ADVERTISER  1383,  care 
Rural  New7- Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pui'e  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if1  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  $8  per  hundred;  25  lbs. 

express  paid,  $3.75.  KINGWOOD  ORCHARDS, 
Salem,  Ore. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  pails, 
$2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  buckwheat  and  amber  honey,  60- 
lb.  can,  $5.50;  two,  $10  here;  10-lb.,  $1.75;  5- 
lb.,  $1,  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  RED- 
DOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $6  here;  light,  5 
lbs.,  $1.10;  buckwheat,  $1  prepaid.  WOOD¬ 
WARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


HONEY,  best  grades,  60  lbs.  clover,  $7.50;  am¬ 
ber,  $6.60;  buckwheat,  $6;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  IV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


POMEROY  English  walnut  meats  and  nut 
candies  for  Christmas  delivered  parcel  post, 
$1  per  pound.  MRS.  DANIEL  POMEROY,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — Times  have  changed,  you  need  a 
switch  or  transformation;  I  make  both.  MRS. 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


“SHURE”  POP  White  Rice  (shelled)  and  Gold¬ 
en  Queen  (ear)  old  corn,  postpaid  to  3d  zone, 
25  lbs.,  $3.  IV.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  size  paper-shell  pecans,  5  and  10-pound 
bags,  60  cents  pound  delivered;  guaranteed  to 
please.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Georgia. 


HONEY — 5  lbs.  clover,  $1.10;  10,  $2;  buckwheat, 
$1,  $1.75,  postpaid  three  zones;  60  lbs.  here; 
buckwheat,  $5.50;  clover-blend,  $6.50.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Carloads  hay,  straw;  state  kind, 
price  at  Madison.  BORLING,  Madison,  Ohio. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  let  us  send  pail  of  delicious 
clover  or  buckwheat  honey;  see  other  adver¬ 
tisement  in  this  column;  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.25; 
buckwheat,  $1.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PECANS,  large  size,  delivered  65e  per  lb.  in 
5-lb.  lots  or  more;  send  money  order.  C.  S. 
MILLER,  Rt.  5,  IVay cross,  Ga. 


WANTED  —  Letz-Dixie  fodder  grinder,  model 
244;  must  be  good  condition.  BONNIE  VIEW 
FARM,  Java  Village,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  walnuts,  10  lbs.  for  $1;  kernels,  $1  per 
lb.;  shellbarks,  10  lbs.  for  $1.60;  kernels, 
$1.40  lb.,  parcel  post  collect;  prices  on  walnuts 
or  shellbarks  by  the  bushel.  GLENDALE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


VERMONT’S  finest  quality  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2. 
W.  II.  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


WANTED — 1,200-egg  size,  upper  deck  New¬ 
town.  CLARENCE  M.  DUNCAN,  South  Cairo, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90, 
postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Cen¬ 
tral  Square,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  EARLY,  15  hand-painted  Christmas  or 
birthday  cards,  $1;  sample,  10  cents.  MRS. 
L.  G.  WINANS,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Winter  apples,  Baldwins  and  New¬ 
town  Pippins,  all  good  sound  fruit.  Write 
RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60-lb.  cans,  clover,  $7;  amber,  $6; 

send  for  prices  on  larger  lots;  f.o.b.  here; 
5-lb.  pail  buckwheat  honey,  95c  delivered.  A.  K. 
CARLETON,  184  IV.  Second  St.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  or  clover  and  goldenrod  mixed, 
5  lbs.,  $1,  third  zone;  two  60’s,  $10  here. 
R.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3  per  gallon,  de¬ 
livered  in  third  zone;  cash  with  order.  CLARK 
W.  BENTLEY,  Rupert,  Vt. 


WANTED- — Hubbard  work-a-Ford  outfit;  state 
price.  CHAS.  J.  CLEE,  Yardley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Japanese  walnuts,  6  lbs.  $1,  deliver¬ 
ed  free  up  to  fourth  zone.  EMIL  KLEIN, 
East  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Children  to  board  on  Vermont  farm 
by  a  Christian  teacher.  ADVERTISER  1387, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAMOUS  “Thermal  Belt”  pecans,  paper  shell, 
new  crop;  No.  1,  20-lb.  lots,  40c  lb;  10  lbs., 
45e  lb.;  5  lbs.,  50c.  lb.;  size  No.  3:  25c,  30c, 
35c;  sample.  10c;  cash  with  order,  M.  O.,  Exp., 
R.  R.  at  Tryon,  N.  C.,  add  postage.  G.  E. 
MORTON,  Valhalla,  Polk  Co.,  N.  C. 


HONEY  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower”  extracted, 
none  finer;  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two,  $2.20,  third 
zone.  H.  R.  LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


TO  CLOSE  OUT — I  am  offering  strictly  pure 
maple  syrup,  delivered  at  my  risk  to  third 
zone,  for  $2.50  per  gallon;  a  slightly  darker 
grade  for  $2.  DEN  ROBINSON,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  wants  charge  small  herd 
under  owner  requiring  results.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACTIVE  middle-aged  man,  handy,  seeks  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  estate  or  poultry  farm;  A  No.  1  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1380,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  . 


POSITION  wanted  by  milker  to  work  in  mod¬ 
ern  cow  barn;  Dutch:  state  wages,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  middle  aged,  want  position;  man  good 
at  poultry,  garden  and  lawns,  no  cows:  wife 
good  cook  or  housework,  no  laundry;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1377,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  American.  23,  experienced  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  desires  position  as  herdsman: 
state  proposition  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
1385,  care  Rural  NewWorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  fruit  or  diversified  farm  proposi¬ 
tion:  American  family  man.  38:  tractor  ex¬ 
perienced:  no  capital.  ADVERTISER  1386,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale,  43%  acres. 
Apply  to  CHAS.  ZACH,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  RENT— 7-room  house,  8  acres  ground,  ac¬ 
commodations  for  1.500  hens;  rent  reason¬ 
able;  Wantagh,  L.  I.;  $55,  they  take  care  of 
house,  or  $65,  I  take  care  of  it.  ADVERTISER 
1384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  dairy  farm,  370  acres,  near  town 
5.000;  large  barns,  silos,  splendid  14-room 
house,  other  buildings:  machinery  and  stock; 
timber,  water,  macadam  road.  ADVERTISER 
1364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Village  farm  or  small  farm  with 
well  built  bouse,  on  main  highway,  within  60 
miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  1388,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Hotel  or  country  inn  in  pleasant 
village  or  town:  state  full  particulars.  AD- 
J  YERTISER  1389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm.  (150  acres),  near 
Bound  Brook,  with  or  without  stock;  imme¬ 
diate  possession;  rent.  $1,200.  Address  252  W. 
17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


? 


Important  to  Advertisers 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


A.  newton  Peters 

Route  7,  Lima,  Ohio 

MR.  PETERS  has  an  oil  well  or  two  on 
his  place,  for  Lima  was  once  an  oil 
town.  But  never  once  has  he  been  any¬ 
thing  but  a  dyed-in-the-wool  farmer,  and 
he  has  stood  for  years  high  up  in  the  list 
of  the  best  farmers  in  Ohio.  He  cultivates 
90  acres,  raising  hay  and  grain  and  stock. 
He  has  a  fine  family  of  six  children,  one  of 
the  youngest  demonstrating  in  the  picture 
his  readiness  to  help  Daddy  get  some  wood. 
Both  “men”  have  on  Ball-Band  rubbers. 
“We  always  wear  Ball-Band,”  says  Mr.  Pe¬ 
ters,  “because  we  get  our  money’s  worth 
out  of  any  footwear  with  the  Red  Ball  trade 
mark.  I  have  worn  them  all 
my  life  and  this  young  man 
here  will  probably  never 
know  any  other  kind.  I  wear 
four -buckle  rubber  arctics 
and  short  boots  mostly,  with 
cloth  arctics  when  it’s  cold. 
Every  member  of  my  family 
wears  Ball  -  Band  footwear, 
too.  I  would  say  that  we  are 
good  customers.” 


WILLIAM  SIEFERMANN 
RR  5,  Freeport,  Illinois 
Y  son  and  I  do  all  the  work  on 
this  farm  except  when  we  need 
extra  help  such  as  for  harvesting  or 
butchering.  We  are  hard  on  foot¬ 
wear  and  have  got  to  have  rubbers 
that  don’t  blink  at  hard,  dirty  work. 
We  find  the  Ball-Band  four-buckle 
rubber  arctic  the  best  fitted  to  our 
needs,  although  when  the  snow  is 


deep  and  the  weather  cold,  we  put 
on  cloth  arctics.  We  also  have  Ball- 
Band  short  boots,  because  the  mud 
gets  pretty  deep  around  here  in  the 
spring.  They  are  the  thing  for  wad¬ 
ing  through  wet  grass,  too.  Nobody 
could  ask  for  better  wear  or  better 
fit  than  Ball-Band  footwear  gives. 
I’ve  worn  footwear  with  the  Red 
Ball  trade  mark  all  my  life  and  have 
never  had  one  cause  for  complaint.’’ 


Cold,  wet  work  .  .  . 


BALL-BAN  D 

RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  FOOTWEAR 


BOOTS  *  LIGHT  RUBBERS  -  HEAVY  RUBBERS  -  ARCTICS  -  GALOSHES  •  SPORT  AND  WORK  SHOES 


Dr.  W.  R.  FULLARTON,  Veterinary  Surgeon 

1697  Delhi  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

FOR  over  thirty  years  Doctor  Fullarton  has  taken  care 
of  sick  live  stock,from  prize  bulls  to  pet  cats  and  dogs 
belonging  to  farmers  and  other  people  in  and  around 
Dubuque.  “My  work  is  always  in  the  barnyard,”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “where  the  chemicals  underfoot  eat  the  life  out 
of  ordinary  footwear.  Yet  I  simply  must  not  be  bothered 
with  wet  or  cold  feet  if  I  am  to  keep  my  mind  on  my 
business.  So  I  always  wear  Ball-Band  rubbers.  They  fit 
better,  look  better  and  wear  better.  In  winter  I  prefer 
the  two-buckle  cloth  top  arctic  and  wear  a  light  felt  shoe 
underneath  it  and  light  wool  socks.  When  I  expect  to  get 
into  deep  mud  or  wet  grass,  I  wear  my  Ball-Band  boots. 
I  have  found  the  Red  Ball  trade  mark  means  the  same 
big  value  no  matter  what  style  of  rubber  it  is  on.” 


but  their  feet  are 
warm  and  dry 


Leading  farmers  tell  how  they 
have  foot  comfort  in  bad  weather. 
Read  their  interesting  experiences. 


MEN  WHO  have  to  be  out  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  and  who  are  on 
their  feet  most  of  the  time,  know 
how  much  foot  comfort  is  worth. 

That  is  why  so  many  such  men,  like  those 
shown  here,  ask  for  Ball-Band  footwear 
and  look  for  the  Red  Ball  trade  mark. 

They  know  that  in  Ball-Band 
footwear  they  not  only  get  foot 
comfort,  but  they  also  get  more 
days  wear . 

Is  there  any  wonder  then,  that 
for  two  generations  millions  of 


outdoor  workers  everywhere  have  bought 
their  footwear  by  the  Red  Ball  trade  mark? 

The  stores  where  you  trade  probably 
have  a  complete  line  of  Ball-Band  footwear. 
Ask  them  to  fit  you  with  the  proper  boots, 
arctics  and  rubbers  for  your  work.  If  you 
have  any  difficulty  getting  exactly  what  you 
want,  write  for  booklet  and  name 
of  a  nearby  dealer  who  can  supply 
you.  Mishawaka  Rubber  & 
Woolen  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  333  Water  Street,  Misha¬ 
waka,  Indiana. 
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At  Last  Year’s  New  York  Poultry  Show,  Patsy  the  One-pound  Bantam  Champion  Accepted  Congratulations  on  the  Back 
of  Dempsey  the  15-pound  Light  Brahma.  It  Shows  the  David  and  Goliath  of  the  Poultry  Show — Brains  Above  Brawn! 
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The  Character  of  the  Crowing 

What  D  oes  His  C  row  Indicate? 
Difference  Between  Crowing,  and  “  Sinking’  ’ 


December  18,  1026 

Rooster 


OME  little  time  ago  we  received  the 
following  questions  from  one  who  is 
connected  with  the  American  Muse¬ 
um  of  Natural  History.  They  are 
asked  in  entire  good  faith,  and 
while  at  first  thought  they  may  seem 
amusing  we  think  they  may  develop  something- 
worth  while : 

1.  What  is  the  exact  time  at  night  when  cocks  crow, 
or  does  the  time  of  crowing  differ  from  night  to  night? 

2.  What  is  known  of  both  the  external  and  internal 
conditions  that  react  on  the  cock  and  make  it  sing? 

3.  What  biological  meaning  has  the  night  recital  of 
the  chanticleer  in  respect  to  the  safety  of  the  species? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  apply  selection 
in  order  to  breed  the  best  singers  among  cocks? 

We  do  not  know  that  the  rooster’s  voice  has  any 
effect  upon  the  price  of  grain  or  the  number  of  eggs 
his  daughters  will  lay,  but  the  questions  are  well 
worth  considering. 

Crowing  a  Defiance  and  Protection 

Cocks  crow  at  all  times  of  night  whenever  dis¬ 
turbed  by  anything  that  does  not  frighten  them  too 
much.  During  the  nights  nearest  full  of  the  moon 
they  crow  much  of  the  time,  due  to  the  light.  In  my 
own  case  I  have  a  poultry-house  about  200  ft.  from 
my  bedroom,  and  almost  always,  when  the  light  is 
snapped  on  in  that  room,  the  cocks  begin  to  crow, 
and  have  about  a  five-minute  round  at  it.  All  cocks 
crow  at  the  first  faint  rays  of  morning.  The  above 
will  partly  answer  the  second  question,  as  one  of  the 
primary  causes  for  crowing  is  light.  As  to  the  internal 
conditions,  that  is  beyond  my  knowledge,  never  hav¬ 
ing  seen  them  at  time  of  crowing.  Cockerels  begin 
to  crow  ht  about  the  time  that  would  compare  with 
the  time  in  a  boy’s  life  when  his  voice  goes  all  the 
way  up  and  down  the  scale,  and  is  evidently  con¬ 
nected  in  some  ways  with  sexual  development.  The 
amount  of  crowing  that  a  cock  does  is  a  very  good 
indication  as  to  his  vigor,  as  a  weak  one  seldom 
crows  at  all,  and  an  extra  vigorous  bird  will  spend 
most  of  his  time  crowing. 

As  to  the  third,  the  only  result  that  I  know  is  a 
very  reassuring  and  calming  effect  upon  the  females. 
In  our  large  flocks  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
something  to  startle  the  flock  during  the  night, 
especially  when  there  is  a  good  moon,  and  start  the 
whole  lot  to  cackling  as  if  the  world  was  coming  to 
an  end.  One  ringing  crow  from  a  cock  when  this 
hubbub  is  at  its  height  will  stop  it  as  quickly  as 
you  could  snap  your  fingers.  I  have  noticed  the 
same  thing  on  the  range  when  a  hawk  or  crow  has 
sent  the  entire  flock  scuttling  to  cover.  Let  a  cock 
send  out  a  good  crow  and  at  once  everyone  is  at 
ease  again,  and  promptly  comesrfout  and  seems  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  choice  in  breeding  for 
musical  crowing.  Yeai*s  ago,  before  the  time  of  trap- 
nests  and  egg  contests,  there  were  crowing  contests 
carried  on  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  These  did  not 
take  the  music  into  consideration,  but  were  merely 
as  to  the  age  at  which  the  young  cockerel  began  to 
crow.  The  idea  back  of  this  was  that  the  younger 
be  crowed  the  better  breeder  he  would  be.  From 
what  we  now  know  of  the  importance  of  relatively 
early  maturity  of  pullets  on  their  laying  abilities, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  cockerels  that  began  to  crow 
at  an  early  age  would  have  a  tendency  to  transmit 
better  laying  qualities  to  their  daughters  than  a 
slower  maturing  bird.  This  would  be  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  size,  however,  in  the  long  run.  eben  wood. 

Massachusetts. 

Crowing  Means  “All  Is  Well” 

1.  It  4s  true  that  the  male  of  the  domestic  fowl  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  the  habit  of  crowing  pretty  syste¬ 
matically  at  approximately  the  midnight  hour.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  observation  the  time  of  crowing  does 
not  vary  much  from  night  to  night.  When  one  starts 
the  others  very  quickly  answer  the  call.  On  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  male  is  o»  guard  for  the  flock, 
his  call  may  be  comparable  to  the  old  custom  of  the 
watchman  calling  out  “all  is  well”  on  his  beat  at 
night.  Certainly  the  crowing  is  not  associated  with 
alarm,  since  the  latter  calls  have  quite  a  different 
vocal  expression. 

2.  The  word  “sing”  can  hardly  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  male’s  vocal  accomplishments.  His 
voice  calls  are  principally  crowing,  which  usually 
is  a  sign  of  exultation  or  bravado,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  probably,  political  parties  have  for  centuries 


used  the  crowing  of  the  male  to  proclaim  victory. 
I  have  been  interested  to  note  in  this  respect  quite 
a  similarity  between  the  male  of  the  domestic  fowl 
and  characteristics  of  the  human  i*ace.  For  example, 
a  male  defeated  in  the  fight  or  escaping  from  a  fight 
to  a  safe  distance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence 
is  almost  certain  to  “sass  back”  by  crowing,  so  that 
both  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  undertake  to  ex¬ 
press  their  gratification  by  vocal  expression  of 
“crowing  over  it.”  The  victor  unquestionably  crows 
with  authority,  the  other  one  undertakes  to  camou¬ 
flage  his  feelings  and  jollies  himself  into  thinking 
that  some  of  the  other  members  of  the  flock  may 
accept  his  crowing  as  an  evidence  of  courage  in¬ 
stead  of  as  a  make-believe. 

3.  Partly  answered  in  the  replies  above.  It  would 
appear  to  be  an  “all  is  well”  attitude  of  mind  that  is 
responsible  for  the  crowing  of  the  males.  It  has 


What  Is  He  Talking  About?  Fig.  1041 


been  my  observation  that  males  do  not  all  crow  at 
night.  This  characteristic  probably  has  been  quite 
thoroughly  bred  out  of  many  of  the  birds.  It  would 
be  my  guess  that  the  most  vigorous  individuals 
would  be  the  ones  who  would  be  most  likely  to 
crow  most  systematically  and  the  loudest  at  night. 

4.  So  far  as  I  know  no  attempt  has  been  made  for 
developing  the  crowing  characteristics  of  males  or 
the  singing  habits  of  the  females  of  the  domestic 
fowl  except  as  an  indication  of  other  characteristics 
which  the  birds  would  be  most  likely  to  possess  as 
an  accompaniment  or  corollary  characteristic.  For 
example,  breeders  of  Pit  Game  fighting  cocks  for 
centuries  were  accustomed  to  putting  their  fighting 
males  to  the  test  of  crowing  as  axx  indication  of  their 
physical  vigor  and  courage.  This  resulted  in  crow¬ 
ing  contests  preliminary  to  fighting  exhibitions.  It 
has  been  my  observation  when  undertaking  to  judge 
males  for  constitutional  vigor  and  their  physical  fit¬ 
ness  to  head  a  breeding  flock  that  the  crowing  of  the 
male  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  indications  of  his  de¬ 
sirability  fis  a  breeder.  james  e.  rice. 

Indicates  Strong  Constitutional  Vigor 

We  know  little  about  the  factors  that  relate  to 
your  questions.  We  really  need,  from  day  to  day, 
the  results  of  a  multitude  of  inquiries  along  these 
very  lines.  Such  data  would  help  us  explain  many 
apparent  inconsistencies  and  incongruities  in  culling 
and  many  other  phases  of  poultry  husbandry,  for 
which  we  can  merely  venture  a  guess  at  present. 

My  observation  would  indicate  that  on  a  eom- 
mercial  poultry  farm,  crowing  is  irregular  and  scat¬ 


tered  throughout  the  night.  One  or  more  birds  for 
unexplained  reasons  take  to  crowing,  and  others  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  and  follow  suit.  Disturbances 
such  as  unusual  noises,  dogs,  thieves,  etc.  may  in¬ 
fluence  this.  Some  believe  the  crowing  of  cocks 
foi-ecasts  weather  changes.  What  internal  factors 
may  induce  a  male  to  crow  is  beyond  my  imagina- 
ti  on. 

In  the  wild  state  the  males  crowing  undoubtedly 
serves  to  warn  the  flock  of  approaching  danger. 
While  this  has  been  less  significant  in  domestication, 
nevertheless  the  habit  still  apparently  survives. 

In  Belgium  for  centuries  crowing  contests  have  been 
staged,  I  have  been  told,  and  the  males  that  crowed 
longest  and  loudest  were  adjudged  the  winners.  This 
type  are  believed  to  be  superior  breeders.  We  still 
use  this  as  an  index  of  a  high  degree  of  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor,  but  where  pedigree  breeding  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  more  closely  related  criteria  are  the  basis  of 
selection  of  the  favored  breeding  birds. 

LUTHER  BANTA. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Fighters  Not  Always  Best  Breeders 

Personally,  I  do  not  know  of  any  authentic  in¬ 
formation  which  will  cover  many  of  the  points 
brought  out  in  the  questions.  I  will  give  you  my 
own  personal  opinion  regarding  them. 

Cocks  naturally  crow  more  intensely  or  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  early  morning  hours.  It  is  rare  that 
you  hear  a  cock  bird  crow  the  first  part  of  the  night. 
They  will,  if  disturbed,  but  generally,  if  everything 
around  the  plant  is  normal,  they  will  sleep  pretty 
sound  until  after  midnight,  at  which  time  you  will 
begin  to  hear  them  crow  off  and  on,  but  just  before 
daylight  in  the  morning  is  the  time  that  they  will 
go  to  it  in  earnest.  It  looks  very  much  as  though 
the  crow  of  the  cock  was  designed  to  wake  up  the 
flock  and  announce  the  coming  of  day.  You  know 
that  birds  are  very  active  in  the  early  morning,  get¬ 
ting  off  the  perch  even  before  daylight,  and  ready 
to  work  over  the  litter  in  seai'ch  of  grain  just  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  see. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  give  you  any  definite  answer.  There  is 
supposed  to  be  a  general  relation  between  the  crow 
of  the  cock  bird  and  the  practice  of  mating.  The 
male  almost  always  struts  and  crows  after  mating, 
although  that  is  not  always  the  case.  We  have  found 
by  careful  observation,  that  while  the  frequency  and 
intensity  of  the  crow  is  probably  more  genei-ally  as¬ 
sociated  with  extra  good  breeding  ability,  there  are 
pronounced  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  have  in  mind, 
especially,  male  birds  which  crow  very  persistently, 
strut  and  are  inclined  to  fight  or  attack  anyone  en¬ 
tering  the  pen,  which  apparently  spend  so  much  time 
showing  off  that  they  make  very  poor  breeders.  I 
have  in  mind  a  number  of  individual  bix-ds  of  this 
type  which  are  kept  or  selected  purely  on  their  in¬ 
tensity  and  frequency  of  crow  and  upon  their  ten¬ 
acious  desire  to  fight  and  scrap,  especially  with 
humans,  but  when  it  came  to  breeding,  they  were 
utterly  useless. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  biological  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  night  crowing  of  the  rooster  and  the 
safety  of  the  species.  It  might  be  that  the  crowing 
would  be  the  means  of  waking  the  flock  and  putting 
them  on  their  guard  against  an  approaching  enemy, 
but  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  normal  crow  of  the 
rooster  is  given  with  that  purpose  in  mind,  for  the 
noise  of  the  male  when  excited  or  frightened  is  not 
a  crow,  but  more  of  a  squawk  expressing  distinct 
fear. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  average  in¬ 
stance,  the  night  crowing  of  the  males  might  act  in 
the  opposite  way  to  attract  animals  such  as  foxes, 
skunks,  minks,  etc.,  to  the  place  where  the  birds 
were,  rather  than  offer  any  protection.  I  am  pretty 
sure  it  works  that  way  in  the  case  of  foxes.  I  know 
of  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  select  or  breed 
birds  based  on  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the 
crow. 

These  questions  certainly  open  up  an  interesting 
subject  and  one  on  which  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
make  some  very  accurate  observations. 

Rhode  Island.  harry  it.  lewis. 

The  Crier  for  Henyard 

1.  Cocks  will  often  crow  when  there  is  a  disturb¬ 
ance  or  a  light  in  his  roost  around  the  midnight 
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CRANBERRIES— The  cranberry  growers  have 
done  rather  better  this  year  than  the  apple  grow¬ 
ers,  although  the  prices  have  been  lower  than  last 
season.  A  largely  attended  show  was  recently  held  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  in  Boston,  at  which  the  entire 
process  of  harvesting  and  marketing  cranberries  was 
demonstrated.  It  was  the  lirst  show  of  the  kind 
ever  held  in  Boston,  and  proved  a  revelation  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons,  few  of  whom  realized  that  as 
many  as  12  different  varieties  of  cranberries  are 
being  raised  on  the  Cape.  Cranberry  culture  oc¬ 
cupies  14,000  acres  in  Massachusetts,  being  con¬ 
fined  mostly  to  land  which  was  formerly  of  little 
use  to  the  owner.  The  right  kind  of  soil  for  cran¬ 
berry  cultivation  is  low  and  moist,  consisting  of 
peat,  muck  and  mold.  Clay  soil  is  not  suitable  for 
ci  anberry  cultivation,  and  the  leaves  grow  too 
rapidly  in  loam.  The  growers  prefer  brush  bogs 
w  here  it  is  easy  to  clear  and  usually  free  from 
grass  x’oots.  When  swamp  land  is  used,  the  trees 
must  be  cut  at  the  roots  to  dig  out  the  stump.  The 
turf  in  a  bog  is  turned  upside  down,  and  is  a  good 
feeder  for  the  vines.  Further  preparation  requires 
covering  the  ground  with  sharp  sand  or  gravel  to  a 
depth  of  3  to  G  in.  The  sand  is  used  because  it 
warms  the  bog  and  retains  the  water,  while  the  sur¬ 
face  is  dry.  Machines  are  now  used  for  sanding  the 


What  is  Listed  Corn? 


A  Two-row  Corn  Lister  With  Tractor.  Fig.  1043 

in  tin,  iron  or  brass  utensils,  but  always  in  earthen¬ 
ware,  granite,  agateware  or  aluminum.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  also  that  food  containing  cranberries  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  any  but  earthenware  or 
glass  dishes. 

BARBERRY  JELLY.  —  Another  industry  which 
seems  likely  to  develop  increasingly  is  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  barberry  jelly.  This  work  has  been  under¬ 
taken  in  Southern  New  Hampshire  by  a  man  who 
lives  in  a  section  where  the  common  barberry  is 
found  in  immense  quantities,  there  being  barberry 


Small  Type  Two-story  Henhouse.  Fig.  1044 

bushes  which  have  grown  into  trees  15  or  20  ft. 
high.  Seeds  are  now  being  selected  from  the  best 
plants,  and  will  be  grown  in  frames,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  setting  out  several  acres  of  plants  which 
may  be  expected  to  provide  unusually  large  fruit. 
The  barberries  are  picked  with  a  scoop  which  has 
been  invented  for  the  purpose,  and  are  made  into 


What  is  the  operation  of  “listing” 
corn?  I  see  the  word  used  in  western 
papers  as  though  this  was  a  regular  farm 
operation.  How  do  they  do  it,  and  would 
the  same  thing  work  in  the  East? 

S.  B.  K. 

MOST  of  the  corn  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  is  pdanted  with  a 
lister  and,  in  fact,  a  larger  portion  of 
the  corn  in  Western  Iowa  and  Western 
Missouri  is  planted  the  same  way.  The 
farmers  in  this  territory  claim  that 
they  can  grow  more  corn  per  acre  with 
less  work  with  a  lister  than  with  plow¬ 
ing  and  the  corn  planter.  The  corn 
stands  up  better,  stands  drought  better 
and  can  be  kept  clean.  The  implement  commonly 
used  is  what  is  called  combination  lister,  sometimes 
a  one-row  and  sometimes  a  two-row,  a  two-row  be¬ 
ing  simply  two  combination  listers  hooked  together 
and  pulled  by  from  three  to  five  horses,  generally 
five.  A  single  lister  is  pulled  by  either  two  or 
three  horses. 

You  probably  are  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
a  lister.  It  is  simply  a  double  bow-board  plow,  mak¬ 
ing  a  furrow  about  12  in.  wide  on  the  bottom  and 
sloping  both  ways.  It  generally  runs  anywhere 
from  4  to  8  in.  deep.  A  drill  attached  to  the  lister 
drops  the  corn  just  behind  it  in  the  furrow,  in  the 
track  made  by  a  little  subsoiler,  which  runs  an  inch 
or  two  deeper  than  the  lister  itself.  The  corn  is 
dropped  in  drill  fashion,  one  grain  every  12  to  14  in. 

The  tending  at  first  is  done  with  a  harrow,  as 
the  corn  begins  to  come  up,  then  later  on  with  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  disk  or  shovel  cultivator,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  rolls  the  dirt  to  the  corn  as  it  grows  up.  Al¬ 
most  invariably  a  two-row  or  three-row  cultiva¬ 
tor  is  used,  generally  a  two-row,  so  the  corn  can 
be  tended  very  fast.  The  constant  rolling  of  the 
dirt  into  the  furrow  makes  it  very  easy  to  cover  up 
the  weeds.  The  listed  corn  is  always  clean  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  By  using  a  two-row  lister  and  two-row  cultiva¬ 
tor  and  using  the  harrow  pretty  freely  while  the 
corn  is  young  or  small,  one  man  can  easily  plant 
and  tend  anywhere  from  100  to  140  acres  of  corn. 

No  plowing  is  done  ahead  of  the  lister,  but  gen¬ 
erally  the  ground  is  disked  and  cross-disked  before 
it  is  listed.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  do  this  disk¬ 
ing  before  corn-planting  time,  and  it  puts  the  ground 
in  nice  shape  for  the  lister  to  make  a  smooth,  even 
furrow. 

The  only  objection  to  listing  is  that  in  a  cold,  wet 
Spring,  the  corn  does  not  start  quite  so  quickly  and 
looks  small  and  grows  slow  during  the  first  part  of 
the  growing  season,  but  generally  makes  up  for  this 
when  the  dry,  hot  weather  of  July  and  August  comes 
along.  In  Eastern  Iowa  listing  is  not  so  common,  as 
the  ground  is  more  inclined  to  be  flat  and  wet,  and 
the  rainfall  is  heavier,  so  people  are  more  in  favor 
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jelly  without  the  use  of  apples  or  any  other  product 
except  sugar.  This  pure  barberry  jelly  is  difficult 
to  make,  and  some  housewives  have  never  been  able 
to  make  barberry  jelly  without  adding  apples.  The 
pure  jelly  has  a  flavor  all  its  own,  and  is  in  demand 
at  the  best  clubs,  restaurants  and  hotels.  The  bar¬ 
berry  has  been  a  waste  product  in  the  past,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  it  will  come  to  be  an  article 
of  commerce. 

POULTRY  APARTMENT  HOUSES.— The  poultry 
business  is  showing  a  decided  expansion,  although  it 
is  difficult  to  find  many  poultrymen  who  will  admit 
that  profits  are  satisfactory.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  features  of  the  poultry  business  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  use  large  houses  in  contrast  with  the  colony 
houses  which  were  once  considered  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  All  through  the  country,  in  New  Hampshire 
as  well  as  in  Massachusetts,  one  finds  barns  which 
have  been  made  over  into  poultry-houses.  Often¬ 
times  these  barns  have  three  floors,  divided  into 
rooms,  mostly  large  enough  to  hold  100  or  more 
fowls.  The  idea  has  been  carried  further,  inasmuch 
as  several  poultrymen  have  put  up  houses  which  are 
at  least  two  stories  high,  and  the  very  latest  house 
of  this  type  has  three  stories.  This  huge  building, 
which  has  been  erected  at  Wareham,  Mass.,  has  five 
apartments  on  each  floor,  each  holding 
200  hens.  The  use  of  this  type  of  house 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  practice 
of  using  only  pullets  for  layers,  and 
by  the  discovery  that  laying  hens  get 
along  well  for  a  year  without  yards  if 
given  abundant  ventilation  and  plenty 
of  room  in  which  to  move  around. 

E.  I.  FARRINGTON. 


hours.  If  left  alone  he  usually  begins  at  two  or 

three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

2.  A  singing  cock  is  often  a  coward  or  one  out  of 
condition,  both  externally  and  internally.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  between  singing  and  crowing. 

3.  A  cock  crows  to  assert  his  supremacy  something 
like :  “I’m  the  master  here.”  I  once  knew  of  a  cock, 
a  strong  lusty  fellow,  that  would  challenge  the 
whistle  of  the  New  York  boats  that  blew  as  they 
passed  in  the  bay  not  far  from  his  roost  on  a  nearby 

shore. 

4.  A  singing  cock  is  usually  sterile  and  not  a  fit 

bird  to  breed.  A  cock  with  a  loud,  deep,  stiong 
voice  or  crow  is  generally  a  “go-getter,”  and  a  pro¬ 
lific  breeder.  D-  J-  lambert. 

Rhode  Island. 

An  Experience  with  “Crowers” 

Several  years  ago  I  slept  in  a  room  adjoining  a 
large  pen  filled  with  several  hundred  vigorous  White 
Leghorn  cockerels,  where  I  could  study  the  noises 
they  made  during  the  night.  At  first  theii  songs 
kept  me  awake  a  large  part  of  the  night,  but  it  soon 
became  an  old  story,  and  did  not  bother  my  slumbers. 
This  proves  that  a  person  can  get  used  to  most  any¬ 
thing.  The  noise  of  course  was  not  continuous,  but 
one  cockerel  would  wake  up  and  crow,  which  seemed 
to  sound  the  signal  for  the  others  to  do 
likewise,  so  there  would  be  a  lively 
crowing  match  for  several  minutes,  or 
until  all  that  desired  had  taken  a  turn 
at  it.  Then  the  crowing  became  less 
frequent  and  finally  would  subside 
without  the  umpire  rendering  any  de¬ 
cision  as  to  which  scored  the  most 
points.  Then  after  a  short  rest  of  per¬ 
haps  an  hour  (there  is  no  rule  govern¬ 
ing  the  rest  period)  the  crowing  contest 
would  start  again  like  another  heat 
at  a  horse  race,  always  with  the  same 
results.  On  warm  moonlight  nights  the 
crowing  was  more  profuse  than  on 
dark,  stormy  or  cold  nights.  One  bird 
may  have  a  strong  coarse  voice,  while 
another  has  a  shrill  squeaky  voice. 

While  I  have  never  dissected  the  vocal 
organs  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
cause,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  voice  has  the  same  signifi¬ 
cance  that  it  has  in  the  human  race 
and  that,  like  humans,  roosters  “sing” 
for  the  applause  and  approbation  of 
their  listeners,  especially  those  of  the 
opposite  sex  of  the  same  species.  The  first  half  of  the 
night  is  usually  comparatively  quiet.  Then  at  12  or  1 
A.  M.  the  real  racket  begins,  and  keeps  up  like  an  in¬ 
termittent  alarm  clock  until  morning.  Evidently  each 
rooster  tries  to  outcrow  the  others  until  fatigue  in¬ 
tervenes.  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  believe 
that  “singing”  cocks  were  any  protection  to  the 
flock,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  noise  made  by  the 
roosters  on  a  dark  night  may  direct  thieves  to  their 
exact  location. 

There  seems  to  be  a  well-founded  impression 
prevalent  that  the  most  vigorous  males  do  the  most 
crowing,  so  in  selecting  the  vigorous  birds  for  breed¬ 
ing  we  automatically  propagate  the  best  “singers.” 

C.  S.  GREENE. 


bogs,  and  a  picking  machine  has  been  invented  which 
gives  good  results.  This  picking  machine  was  shown 
at  Horticultural  Hall,  along  with  a  modern  separa¬ 
tor  which  takes  the  berries  as  they  are  harvested  on 
the  bogs  and  frees  them  from  vines  and  leaves. 


Dairy  Barn  Made  Into  Henhouse.  Fig.  1042 

Formerly  most  of  the  cranberries  were  shipped  in 
100-quart  barrels,  but  50-quart  boxes  are  now  being 
used  to  a  great  extent.  One  piece  of  advice  of  im¬ 
portance  was  given  out  at  the  Boston  show.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  cranberries  should  never  be  cooked 
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Dr.  Shaw’s 


Lead  Seal 


Stays  on  the  Tree 

YOU  know  before  you  plant  that  your 
fruit  from  Kellys’  trees  will  be  what 
you  ordered  because  Kelly  trees 
have  been  certified  to  be  True-toNaine 
by  Dr.  Shaw  and  his  corps  of  examiners 
from  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  Catalog  which 
contains  much  fruit-growing  information 
that  you  can  use  profitably.  It  also  gives 
complete  information  and  low  prices  on 
Kelly  trees,  berx-y  bushes,  gai'den  roots,  ever¬ 
greens  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
hedges. 

Order  early  to  be  sure  of  your  share  of  our 
guaranteed  stock.  We  have  no  agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  S*.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS’ 

CeAj&Jtfeds 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


DECEMBER  SPECIAL 


For  six  yeax-s  we  have  been  offering  seeds  on  this 
Special  buying  plan  which  absolutely  pi-otects  you 
against  I’ise  in  price  between  now  and  Spring  seeding 
time. 

This  DECEMBER  SPECIAL  has  saved  thousands  of 
dollars  for  our  customers.  Many  of  you  will  remember 
the  $3.50  per  bushel  saving  you  made  on  clover  seed. 

WE  offer  all  kinds  of  (arm  seeds  for  sale  under  this 
unusual  plan.  Write  today  for  details.  This  offer 
closes  Friday,  December  31st. 

THE  A.  C.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Box  505,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


Maloney’s 

Trees  *  Shrubs 

CERTIFIED— GUARANTEED 
Write  for  Catalog 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

108  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Wiknn  ?nv  Roane  *3-35-  Cow  Peas>  #8-35  Bushel. 

niliUIl  OUJ  DBdllb  LAYTON  g  LAYTON,  Inc.,  Georgetown.  Del- 


Extension  Ladders 

34  to  -10  ft.  a 7c  per  ft..  Freight  prepaid. 

ARTHUR  L.  FERRIS  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


Ulr  DAY  ”P  to  *20  Bark  Mink;  Muskrats,  $2.00: 

iHI  Weasel  St. 50;  Skunk,  S2.25.  Price  list 
free.  FERItlS  A  CO.,  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Get  Stuck 


IN  MUU,  SAND,  SNOW 
Because  you 'll  probably  end  up  F.t 
by  paying  a  big  towing  charge. 

But  with  a  Set  of  4  of  myfpatenledj 

Gets  -  U-Out  Pressed  Steel 

TIRE  LUGS 

An  Amazing  Invention 

in  the  tool  box,  you’re  uorry-W^mtf&tyMM 
free.  In  a  jiffy  you  slip  2  on 
each  rear  wheel  and  out  you  SPIwJraMlsia 
go.  A  marvelous  device.  Just 

$60  IN  ONE  DAY 

That’s  what  McLeod 
made  the  first  day  out 
with  this  much  needed 
accessory.  Grab  this 
new,  year-round  seller. 
Make  yourself  a  bank¬ 
roll  —  20,000,000  car 
owners  waiting.  Sells  at 
low  price-100%  profit. 
Write  quick  for  exclu¬ 
sive  territory. 

ART  BENSON.  Gen.  Mgr. 


CHICAGO  TIRE  LUS  COMPANY. 


748-336  W.  47th  St..  Chicago 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 

Mail  coupon  for 
Booklet  and 
Special  Prices 
and  Terms  on 
Grimm  and  I.  X 
L.  Evaporators, 


GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  3703  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


of  plowing  and  planting  with  the  corn 
planter,  so  as  to  have  the  corn  close  to 
the  top  where  it  will  dry  out  easily. 

HENRY  FIELD. 

R.  N.-Y. — Fig.  1043  shows  a  two-row 
lister  at  work — pulled  by  a  tractor.  This 
picture  is  furnished  by  the  International 
Harvester  Company.  As  you  will  see, 
the  corn  is  dropped  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  and  lightly  covered.  Then,  as  the 
corn  grows  the  soil  is  worked  into  the  fur¬ 
row  until  the  field  is  made  level,  thus 
leaving  the  corn  deeply  rooted.  It  is 
doubtful  if  this  plan  would  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  on  our  eastern  soils. 


Mexican  Fruits  for  the 
United  States 

The  Border  Line. — We  have  a  border 
line  that  divides  us  from  the  United 
States.  Not  only  the  long  river  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  but  also  the  political  border 
which  keeps  us  apart.  We  are  more  sep¬ 
arated  than  France  from  Germany  or 
England  from  France.  Everything  must 
stop  at  the  border  and  be  inspected  com¬ 
ing  and  going.  Many  things  cannot  go 
from  one  side  to  the  other  without  per¬ 
mits,  or  without  paying  a  heavy  duty 
or  charge  for  entering.  If  I  want  to 
ship  someting  to  Chicago  or  New  YTork 
it  is  as  bad  as  shipping  from  New  York 
to  Honolulu.  We  grow  many  things  that 
would  be  useful  to  the  cold  North,  but 
this  political  dividing  line  hurts  us. 

Winter  Fruits. — Every  year  from  2,- 
000  to  3,000  cars  of  tomatoes  and  melons 
are  sent  to  the  United  States  from  Sin¬ 
aloa  on  the  west  coast.  They  are  sent  in 
the  middle  of  the  Winter  when  such 
:  fresh  fruit  cannot  be  had  there.  This 
Winter,  in  the  State  of  Morelos  to  the 
south,  great  quantities  are  being  grown 
to  be  sent  to  the  northern  market.  Last 
week  I  was  in  Cuernavaca  and  the 
plants  are  just  beginning  to  bloom.  Beans 
were  looking  well  and  will  soon  also 
flower.  In  December  the  tomatoes  will 
begin  to  ripen  and  the  first  cars  sent. 
If  nothing  happens  there  should  be  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  cars.  It  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  effort  to  grow  and  ship  this 
Winter  vegetable  from  this  part  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  If  it  succeeds,  and  with  care  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  we  can 
grow  and  ship  every  Winter  thousands  of 
cars,  or  all  the  northern  market  can  use. 

The  Land  Is  all  One. — Yes,  Mexico 
is  but  a  continuation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  south,  the  same  land  extending 
away  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  The  same  climate, 
only  growing  warmer  to  the  south.  The 
same  crops  and  grains,  wheat,  corn  and 
others.  The  same  fruits,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  oranges,  limes  and  then  the  tropi¬ 
cal  fruits  that  cannot  be  grown  in  the 
cold  North.  Of  tropical  fruits  there  are 
many  kinds,  and  we  could  grow  them  in 
great  quatities  if  we  could  develop  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  them.  This  is  a  question  of  time, 
as  has  happended  with  the  banana,  which 
has  been  slowly  developed  until  it  is  now 
a  great  market  fruit. 

Tropical  Fruits. — Oranges  grow  in 
nearly  all  the  States  of  the  republic  and 
on  both  coasts  from  Sonora  and  Tamau- 
lipas  to  Chiapas  and  Guatemala.  There 
are  many  kinds,  and  we  could  supply  half 
the  world  if  there  was  any  incentive  to 
plant  the  orchards.  In  many  parts  the 
trees  grow  wild,  volunteer,  where  the  seed 
happens  to  drop,  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  cultivate.  Naturally  as  no  attempt  is 
made  to  graft  the  trees  there  are  all 
kinds  and  flavors,  sweet,  sour,  good  and 
bad.  Bananas  are  one  of  the  latest. 
The^e  are  many  kinds,  but  it  is  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  the  Roatan  variety 
was  brought  in  and  has  put  the  growing 
of  the  fruit  on  a  solid  basis.  We  have  the 
dwarf,  the  apple,  the  Costa  Rica,  the 
Dominico  and  others,  but  the  Roatan  is 
much  the  best. 

Other  Fruits. — We  have  many  other 
tropical  fruits  but  none  of  them  are 
grown  in  orchards  or  with  care.  Most 
of  them  are  from  where  the  seed  happens 
to  fall  in  the  gardens,  or  from  trees  in 
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nluntol  prices 

better  grading  and  MORE 
MONEY  for  your  catch. 
FREE  price  list. 


FUERST  &  STEINLAUF,  156  W.  26th  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 


WANTED  RAW  FURS  *  la  We  aseis  k  *  i .  »o’. 

Postage  refunded.  We  hold  senarate.  Get  our  flat  de¬ 
finite  prices.  STERNS’  FUR  CO.,  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


the  forest.  The  northern  part  of  Vera 
Cruz  grows  very  fine  limes,  but  they  are 
from  trees  wild  on  the  river  lands.  Here 
and  there  in  the  yards  around  the  houses 
a  tree  will  be  found,  but  there  are  no 
regular  plantings.  This  fruit  for  its  valu¬ 
able  juice  could  be  grown  on  a  large 
scale.  The  same  is  true  also  of  that  very 
fine  fruit,  the  mango.  This  tree  is  very 
productive  and  a  large  tree  will  produce 
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hundreds  and  thousands.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  kinds,  but  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
plant  them  in  a  formal  way.  The  zap- 
otes,  the  guayabas,  the  anonas  and  many 
other  fine  fruits  grow  in  the  tropical 
parts,  but  no  effort  is  made  to  cultivate 
them  regularly.  They  are  problems  for 
those  who  will  come  later. 

But  it  is  the  political  differences  that 
are  the  greatest  drag  on  the  cultivation  of 
these  fruits.  That  which  would  move 
freely  if  there  were  no  boundaries  is  sub- 


ana  country  Church  Federation.  This 
year,  in  addition  to  the  usual  display  of 
New  Jersey  farm  products  in  the  armory 
Secretary  Duryee  has  arranged  for  an 
educational  exhibit  of  labor-saving  eouii)- 
ment  tor  the  farm  and  home.  Tuesday 
January  11,  has  been  designated  as 
harm  Equipment  Day”  when  attention 
will  be  centered  upon  the  following  classes 
ot  larm  and  home  equipment,  which  have 
been  authorized :  Dairy  equipment,  milk¬ 
cooling  apparatus,  garden  tractors,  trans¬ 
planters,  spray  machines  for  vegetables 
graders,  poultry  equipment  and  practical 
home  equipment. 


ject  to  inspection  for  fear  of  competition 
or  something  else.  This  difference  be¬ 
tween  people  who  would  gladly  work  to¬ 
gether  but  are  kept  apart  solely  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  interest  of  the  so-called  politicians 
deadens  all  incentive  to  progress,  and  is 
a  burden  to  the  nation.  In  time  I  hope 
that  Mexico,  which  is  but  a  continuation 
of  the  United  States  to  the  south,  will  be 
free  from  those  things  that  affect  her 
relations  with  the  people  of  the  north. 
We  can  grow  Winter  vegetables  and  trop¬ 
ical  fruits  of  the  best  kinds  in  quantity, 
and  there  is  no  real  and  true  reason  why 
others  should  not  enjoy  them.  We  are 
backward,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  do  our  part  when  the  time  comes. 

E.  B. 


The  Seedless  Fameuse  Apple 

A  few  years  ago  we  gave  an  account 
of  a  Fameuse  apple  shown  at  the  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  fruit  show.  This  apple 
was  seedless.  There  was  the  usual 
“core,  ’  but  no  actual  seeds  could  be 
found.  The  apple  was  found  by  M.  A. 
W.  Buzzell  of  Abbotsford,  Quebec,  in  his 
orchard.  Outwardly  the  apple  looked  like 
any  other  Fameuse,  and  it  was  Only  by 
accident  that  the  seedless  quality  was  dis¬ 
covered.  There  may  have  been  one  or 
more  trees  in  the  orchard  on  which  these 


Mildew  on  Grapevines 

What  spray  do  you  advise  for  mildew 
on  grapevines?  s>  c  s 

Lake  Ronkonkoma,  L.  I. 

Homemade  Bordeaux  mixture  is  very 
effective  for  the  control  of  the  mildews 
affecting  the  grape  if  it  is  applied  timely. 
This  mixture  made  according  to  the  4-4- 
50  formula,  that  is  4  lbs.  of  freshly  hy¬ 
drated  lime  are  worked  into  a  thin  paste 
with  water,  while  4  lbs.  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  are  dissolved  in  eight  gallons  of 
water.  Sufficient  water  is  then  added  to 
the  dissolved  copper  sulphate  to  make  50 
gallons  when  the  lime  water  is  added. 
The  first  application  should  be  given 
just  befoi’e  the  vine  blooms.  This  should 
be  followed  by  another  as  soon  as  the 
newly  formed  berries  are  the  size  of  small 
peas,  while  a  third  should  be  given  about 
two  or  three  weeks  later.  In  years  of  ex¬ 
cessive  rain  or  during  humid  weather  a 
fourth  treatment  should  follow  the  third 
after  a  two-week  interval.  The  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  should  be  made  fresh  for 
each  application.  f.  e.  g. 
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Attractive  Cloth  Binding,  Beautiful  Il¬ 
lustrations,  Splendid  Holiday  Gifts, 

75  cents 


seedless  apples  grew,  or  there  may  have 
been  only  one  limb  or  one  part  of  a  tree. 
At  any  rate  the  apples  were  mixed,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  locate  the  tree.  Since 
then,  with  eacli  season,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  find  the  tree,  but  without  success. 
There  evidently  was  such  an  apple,  but 
where  is  the  tree?  Anyone  can  see  the 
difficulty  in  solving  such  a  puzzle,  as  well 
as  the  profit  in  finding  a  tree  in  which 
this  “seedless”  habit  is  fixed. 

Recently  some  of  the  Canadian  papers 
have  reported  that  this  seedless  Fameuse 
has  been  found,  and  several  readers  have 
asked  about  it.  The  best  answer  is  found 
in  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Buzzell : 

Regarding  the  article  about  the  seed¬ 
less  apple  tree  at  Abbotsford,  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  story  is  without  founda¬ 
tion.  I  did  find  some  seedless  apples  in 
1922,  but  they  w’ere  found  after  the  crop 
was  harvested  and  the  tree  or  trees  never 
located,  and  none  have  ever  been  found 
since.  I  am  assured  by  experts  that 
these  seedless  apples  were  a  freak  and 
may  or  may  not  appear  again,  and  could 
not  be  propagated  in  any  event. 

This  is  unfortunate  because  the 
Fameuse  or  Snow  is  a  splendid  apple,  and 
the  seedless  quality  would  have  made  it 
more  popular  than  ever. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Albany, 
Thursday,  Jan.  20,  1927.  Headquarters 
and  meetings  at  Hotel  Ten  Eyck.  Wm. 
S.  Hutchings,  president,  Albert  E.  Brown, 
secretary. 

A  timber  wolf  which  had  been  killing 
chickens  was  shot  Dec.  6  near  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.  It  was  believed  to  have  come  ac- 
cross  the  lake  from  Canada. 

Agricultural  problems  of  New  Jersey 
will  be  discussed  by  national  and  local 
leaders  during  “Agricultural  Week”  in 
Trenton,  Jan.  11-14,  the  program  for 
which  lias  just  been  completed  by  Secre¬ 
tary  William  B.  Duryee,  of  the  State 
Board.  Secretary  William  M.  Jardine,  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
will  address  the  State  Agricultural  Con¬ 
vention  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Jan¬ 
uary  12.  He  will  he  followed  by  Hon. 
Franklin  W.  Fort,  Congressman  from  the 
Ninth  District,  New  Jersey.  Other  speak¬ 
ers  on  that  day  are  Gov.  A.  Harry  Moore 
and  former  United  States  Senator  Joseph 
S.  Frelinghuysen,  President  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  During  the  week 
12  State  agricultural  organizations  will 
hold  their  annual  or  adjourned  meetings 
in  Trenton  at  the  invitation  of  the  State 
Board.  They  are :  State  Horticultural 
Society,  State  Poultry  Association,  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  State  Potato  Association,  Al¬ 
falfa  Association,  IIolstein-Friesian  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  New  Jersey  Home  Bureau, 
Farmers’  Roadside  Market  Association, 
Bee-keepers’  Association,  New  Jersey 
Swine  Growers,  and  New  Jersey  Town 
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Brown’sB'ah  Jacket 


The  Old  Reliable  Working  Garment 

Made  for  rough-and-ready  outdoor  service  of 
strong  knit  cloth  with  a  warm  knit-in  wool- 
fleece  lining.  Will  not  rip,  ravel  or  tear,  can 
be  washed  and  keeps  its  shape.  Properly  cut 
to  fit  snugly  without  binding.  Three  styles — 
coat  with  or  without  collar  and  vest. 


An  acceptable  Christmas  Gift 
Ask  your  dealer 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


ARMING 


Where  Opportumtrdeckotis 


Along  growing  season  here  permits  three  and 
sometimes  tour  crops  each  season  from  the 
■  same  land.  Conditions  are  also  favorable 
for  dairying  and  poultry  raising.  Early  vege¬ 
tables  and  high  quality  citrus  fruits  bring  peak 
prices.  These  things  make  farming  in  Lee 
County  highly  profitable.  Markets  are  establish¬ 
ed  and  rich  land  is  reasonably  priced.  Living 
conditions  are  ideal  and  hospitable  people  await 
you  here.  Good  roads,  schools  and  churches. 


Write  for  illustrated  literature. 
Address:  Fort  Myers  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Dept.  G.  Fort  Myers, 
Florida. 


Cut 

price 

Catalog 

FREE 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

any  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 
larb  Wire,  Poultry  Fence,  Metal  or  Ready  Roof- 
ng:.  House  and  Barn  Paints,  write  for  my  new  112-page 
!ut  Price  Catalog:.  My  new  cut  prices  will  surprise  you. 
laving:  increased  my  customers  to  a  million,  1  can  now 
ive  far  BIGGER  values  at  BIG  savings  in  price.  My 

Freight  Paid  Factory  Prices 

re  LOWEST — my  QUALITY  guaranteed  the 
IIGHEST.  Send  for  my  Cut  Price  Bargain  Book 
oday— see  for  yourself  the  BIG  sayings  I  offer  this 
eason.  A  postal  brings  it  Postpaid.  Jim  Brown, 

HE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept  4306 Cleveland,  0. 

— ■—■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■! 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

of  California  farming  is  now  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs, 
poultry  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  in¬ 
sures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year. 
Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Selling  is  done 
co-operatively  in  established  markets.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  lias  no  land  to  sell, 
but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  folder 
and  get  The  Earth  free  for  six  months.  C.  L. 
Seagraves.  General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  814  Railway  Exchange  Chicago. 


r/vn  C  A  I  ET  One  hundred  and  seventy 
I  l»  OALC.  acres,  farm  and  meadow, 

Cedarville,  New  Jersey.  Suitable  for  general  farming. 
Seven-room  dwelling,  new  barn  19-’6.  chicken  house, 
wagon  house,  seventy  tons  fresh  hay,  now  in  barn. 
Owner  has  lived  on  farm  all  his  life.  Paved  roads. 
Railroad  station  two  miles.  Opportunity  to  secure 
farm  like  this  occurs  only  once  in  life  time.  Apply 
Harry  Diament,  owner,  R,  D.  No.  t,  Bridgeton  or 
Barton  F.  Sharp  &  Son,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FARMS  &  HOUSES  for  Sale  or  Rent 

iu  Southern  IS.  E.  where  Farm  Products  bring:  grood 
prices.  One  good  Potato  Farm.  JAMES  CASE.  Colchester,  Coon. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

*‘l  Saved  26;Vc  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry,Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence, Posts, Gates 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box2J0  MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 
Price  $1.00,  postpaid 
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333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Apple  Recipes 

Spiced  Apples. — If  there  is  any  spiced 
syrup  left  from  spiced  pears  or  peaches, 
heat  to  the  boiling  point  and  strain. 
Pare  and  core  firm  apples,  cut  in  quart¬ 
ers,  drop  them  into  hot  syrup  until  the 
liquid  covers  one  layer,  and  cook  slowly. 
Remove  when  apples  are  tender,  but  not 
so  as  to  fall  apart.  Put  in  cans,  cook 
the  syrup  till  quite  thick  and  pour  over 
apples  ;  seal  at  once. 

Apple  Filling. — Pare  and  core  5  lbs. 
red  apples,  cover  with  cold  water.  If 
there  are  specks  or  worms  in  parings, 
pick  out,  cover  parings  with  hot  water, 
and  cook  20  minutes,  put  them  in  colan¬ 
der  and  drain.  Strain  this  juice.  To 
one  quart  of  juice  add  2%  lbs.  sugar, 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon ; 
cook  10  minutes.  Drain  off  cold  water 
from  apples,  add  to  syrup  and  cook  slow¬ 
ly  three  hours.  Stir  often  to  prevent 
burning.  Seal  in  hot  sterilized  jars. 
This  makes  a  nice  filling  for  buttered 
slices  of  nut  bread,  or  with  chopped  nut 
meats  as  a  sandwich  filling,  also  nice 
filling  for  French  pastry  or  roll  jelly 
cake. 

As  a  change,  prepare  apples  as  in  ap¬ 
ple  filling ;  don’t  add  the  lemon,  but  use 
the  grated  rind  of  one  orange  and  when 
almost  done  add  the  juice  of  the  orange 
and  juice  of  one  lemon.  Another  way  is 
to  add  a  1-lb.  can  of  grated  or  crushed 
pineapple,  the  last  half  hour  of  cooking. 
This  is  fine  with  waffles  or  hot  biscuits. 

Weigh  apples  after  they  have  been 
watered.  If  Ben  Davis  or  russet  apples, 
run  them  through  food  chopper.  If  six 
rose  or  geranium  leaves  are  cooked  with 
peelings  it  gives  a  nice  flavor.  If  Green¬ 
ing  apples  they  are  fine  with  a  dozen 
mint  leaves  and  juice  of  two  large 
lemons.  MRS.  maurer. 


Apple  Meringue  Pie 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  a  delicious  apple 
pie  that  is  different  from  the  usual  va¬ 
riety.  Take  two  cups  of  steamed  apples, 
add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  of 
butter,  one-half  teaspoon  of  cinnamon  and 
nutmeg.  When  cool  add  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  well  beaten  and  one  tablespoon  of 
rich  cream.  Fill  deep  pieplate  with  rich 
pastry,  fill  in  apple  mixture  and  bake. 
Cover  with  meringue  made  of  the  egg 
whites.  b.  K. 


Mushroom  Growing 

I  am  contemplating  raising  mushrooms. 
What  variety  of  mushroom  is  best  to 
raise?  What  kind  of  a  building  is  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  have?  What  temperature  is 
best  for  growing  mushrooms?  Is  dark¬ 
ness  or  light  best  for  their  growth?  What 
is  the  best  method  of  preventing  worms 
and  maggots  from  infesting  the  mush¬ 
room  beds?  Wliat  is  the  best  manure 
compost  and  in  what  proportion  should  it 
be  made  with  earth?  How  should  the 
beds  be  prepared,  and  how  long  should 
they  be  allowed  to  produce  before  being 
made  over?  What  are  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  difficulties  which  a  new  man  in  the 
business  has  to  be  on  the  lookout  for? 

Sanborn.  N.  Y.  F.  A.  M. 

The  cultivated  mushroom  is  Agaricus 
campestris,  of  which  there  are  several 
types,  not  clearly  differentiated,  procur¬ 
able  from  most  seed  houses.  There  are 
three  common  trade  forms :  “Alaska” 
which  is  small  and  grayish  white ;  “Bo¬ 
hemia,”  which  is  large  and  brown,  and 
“Columbia,”  which  is  large  and  cream 
colored.  Any  building  will  do  in  which 
the  temperature,  humidity  and  ventila¬ 
tion  can  be  controlled.  If  an  old  cellar 
or  shed  is  available  it  may  be  made  over 
easily  by  constructing  a  false  ceiling  as 
low  as  is  consistent  with  the  working  of 
the  bed.  The  smaller  the  space,  the 
easier  it  is  to  control  the  factors  involved. 

Fifty-four  degrees  is  the  normal  tem¬ 
perature  for  growing,  although  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70  to  75  degrees  is  required  for 
starting.  Light  is  not  essential.  Stable 
manure  is  composted  for  IS  to  20  days, 
and  then  made  into  flat  beds  6  to  8  in. 
deep  and  2^4  to  4  ft.  wide.  After  the 
spawn  is  planted  the  beds  are  covered 
with  earth  to  a  depth  of  1  to  1%  in-  and 
firmed.  The  best  advice  is  to  be  sure 
you  know  what  you  are  getting  into  be¬ 
fore  you  start.  Mushroom  growing  is 
work  of  experience  with  more  failures 
than  successes  to  its  credit.  If  you  will 
write  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington  you  will  receive 
pamphlets  dealing  more  specifically  with 
mushroom  culture,  and  you  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  your  subject 
before  you  start.  It  would  he  worth  your 
time  to  visit,  some  grower  nearby. 

H.  B.  T. 


“Cr  ldrex."  said  a  teacher,  “be  dili¬ 
gent  and  steadfast,  and  you  will  succeed. 
Take  the  case  of  George  Washington.  Do 
you  remember  my  telling  you  of  the  great 
difficulty  George  Washington  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with?”  “Yes.  ma'am.”  said  a  little 
boy.  “He  couldn’t  tell  a  lie.” — Credit 
Lost. 


VISIBLE  , 
VALUE/ 


A  single  Glance  shows  the 
Quality — Wear  proves 
the  Economy 

The  staunch  ruggedness  of  Goodrich 
Rubber  Boots  and  Gaiters  is  apparent 
at  first  glance. 

The  trim,  sturdy  lines  of  the  genuine 
Zipper  are  eloquent  with  the  quality 
they  represent.  Here  indeed  is  foot¬ 
wear  that  looks  its  superiority. 

All  this  strength  with  neatness,  all 
these  evidences  of  better  materials  and 
unexcelled  workmanship  are  promises 
of  longer  wear  and  greater  comfort 
that  are  always  fulfilled. 

The  thing  that  keeps  the  millions  of 
wearers  sold  on  Goodrich  Footwear 
and  makes  thousands  of  new  friends 
yearly,  is  the  greater  Service  that 
Goodrich  has  built  into  it. 

As  well  built  as  tough  and  as  wear- 
resisting  as  a  Goodrich  Silvertown 
Tire.  Ask  your  dealer . 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  CO. 
Established  1870  Akron,  Ohio 

InCanada:  Canadian  Goodrich  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kitchener.  Ont. 


There  is  a  Goodrich  Hi-Press 
for  every  outdoor  need 

Boots  and  Gaiters  for  farmers, 
laborers,  miners,  lumbermen, 
sportsmen,  and  fishermen. 
Zippers,  Overshoes  and  Sport 
Shoes  for  every  foot  in  the  family. 


Goodrich 

HI-PRESS 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


[Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Special  Meeting  to  Elect 
Trustees 

Our  school  district  has  three  trustees. 
There  are  vacancies  of  two  caused  by  the 
removal  from  the  district.  Such  vacan¬ 
cies  have  existed  since  September  15. 
How  can  such  vacancies  be  filled  at  this 
time?  The  remaining  trustee  has  just 
posted  notices  calling  for  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  to  fill  such  vacancies. 
Would  such  a  meeting  be  legal?  c.  J.  s. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  remaining  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  your  district  is  required  by 
law  to  call  a  special  school  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  such  vacancies  as 
exist  in  the  board.  The  newly  elected 
trustees  shall  serve  during  the  balance 
of  the  unexpired  terms.  d.  b.  d. 


Transportation  Questions 

I  took  the  school  route  to  carry  the 
children  from  a  certain  point  to  the 
sehoolhouse.  There  are  new  neighbors 
coming  in  the  district,  which  is  in  our 
neighborhood.  My  contract  calls  for  me 
to  carry  the  pupils  of  the  former  district 
to  the  sehoolhouse  and  all  that  meet  me 
on  the  way  there.  There  was  no  one 
living  on  the  place  where  the  neighbors 
rented  ;  the  taxes  were  paid  on  the  said 
property  in  the  former  district.  Can  they 
compel  me  to  carry  the  children?  Can  I 
compel  the  district  to  pay  me  higher 
wages  for  carrying  the  extra  children? 
I  cannot  carry  any  more  in  my  convey¬ 
ance  and  there  is  no  way  to  make  room 
in  it  for  more.  If  they  can  compel  me, 
can  I  put  on  another  conveyance  to  draw 
more  children?  Can  I  let  my  boy  who 
is  16  in  February  carry  them  with  the 
other  conveyance,  if  I  am  with  him  with 
my  conveyance?  W.  H.  B. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  contract  should  lay  out  the  exact 
route  over  which  you  are  required  to 
transport  children  to  and  from  school. 
All  pupils  you  meet  along  this  route 
must  be  transported.  You  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  additional  compensation  due  to 
extra  children  moving  in  the  district 
without  a  contract  provision  to  that  ef¬ 
fect. 

Since  the  trustee  or  board  of  education 
is  empowered  to  establish  rules  to  govern 
the  transportation  of  children  you  are  re¬ 
quired  to  take  up  the  matter  of  additional 
transportation  with  such  trustee  or  board. 
Any  supplementary  arrangements  not 
covered  by  the  contract  must  be  made 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  authorities.  D.  B.  D. 


The  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  at  Syracuse 

Part  II 

In  the  afternoon  session  all  officers  of 
the  society  were  unanimously  re-elected. 
John  B.  McManus  of  Cooperstown,  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  of  schools  in  Otsego 
County,  asked  the  audience  to  believe  that 
“Graves  is  a  square  man.  Graves  and  I 
have  had  a  good  many  stormy  sessions 
over  this  school  question,”  said  he,  “but 
the  trouble  seems  to  be  that  your  Farm 
Bureau  leaders  have  told  him  that  the 
rural  sehoolhouse  is  the  worst  influence 
in  the  country  community  today.  Blame 
them  !  The  best  way  to  keep  your  dis¬ 
trict  school  is  by  making  it  a  good  school. 
Improve  it  every  year,  see  that  the  de¬ 
partment's  suggestions  in  regard  to  color 
and  lighting  of  the  interior  are  carried 
out,  and  you  will  be  able  to  keep  your 
sehoolhouse.”  These  remarks  made  most 
of  the  people  in  the  audience  feel  as  if 
they  had  been  washed  in  mud,  however 
true  such  a  statement  might  be.  Mr. 
McManus  was  one  of  those  who  fought 
for  the  Thayer- Joiner  bill  at  Albany,  and 
is  privileged  in  the  matter  of  giving  ad¬ 
vice.  “They  made  a  joke  of  the  farmer 
at  Albany,”  said  he,  “but  all  the  same  the 
farmer  at  Albany  was  no  joke.  There 
have  been  more  good  worth-while  things 
said  at  this  meeting  than  I  have  heard 
said  at  any  meeting  yet.  We  must  keep 
on  moving  the  society  along  the  lines  of 
improvement.  If  we  want  our  schools 
badly  enough  we  will  be  able  to  keep 
them.”  Mr.  McManus  went  on  record  as 
favoring  none  of  the  innovations,  such  as 
teaching  agriculture  in  schools.  It  gets 
nowhere,  he  thinks,  and  may  do  harm. 
“I  believe  in  teaching  the  children  to  read 
well,  and  to  think,”  he  exclaimed.  “That 
is  the  important  thing.” 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  consider¬ 
ably  enlivened  by  the  appearance  of 
Judge  Frederick  Dunham,  of  Batavia. 
N.  Y.,  United  States  Commissioner  and 
acting  city  judge.  Judge  Dunham  often 
addressed  the  audience  as  “gentlemen  of 
the  jury,”  and  corrected  himself  by  sub¬ 
stituting  “gentlemen  and  ladies.”  So  far 
from  being  ashamed  of  his  early  training 


in  a  country  school,  the  judge  set  before 
the  audience  in  humorous  detail  his  first 
appearance  there,  when  as  a  little  run¬ 
away  from  home  he  set  out  for  its  door 
with  a  slice  of  bread  spread  wi(h  mo¬ 
lasses.  Judge  Dunham  almost  literally 
had  the  audience  on  his  knee  while  re¬ 
lating  this  story.  “I  hope,”  said  he,  “that 
Mr.  Graves  will  take  time  to  put  aside 
the  crown  they  have  put  upon  him  up 
there  at  Albany  long  enough  to  think 
— ‘Farmers  meeting  at  Syracuse — to  talk 
about  education — as  if  they  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  it.’  ”  In  humorous  vein, 
Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  were 
visioned  as  being  ordered  to  consolidate 
and  this  situation  likened  to  the  position 
of  the*  country  schools  in  consolidation. 
“Why  should  the  big  school  district  eat 
up  the  little  weak  district  simply  because 
it  has  more  votes,  when  America  entered 
the  greatest  war  the  world  ever  saw,  to 
defend  weak  Belgium  from  strong  Ger¬ 
many?”  Judge  Dunham  laughed  at  the 
Department  of  Education  for  being  so 
foolish  as  to  think  of  compelling  consoli¬ 
dation,  and  said  that  he  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  lawful,  until  he  read  the 
law  himself.  After  he  had  started  away 
he  came  back  to  assure  people  that  he 
could  find  nothing  in  his  reading  of  law 
which  would  deny  country  people  the 
right  to  collect  money  for  the  support  of 
their  own  organization  in  a  reasonable 
amount. 

Before  announcing  the  suggestions  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions,  which  was 
the  last  number  on  the  program,  the 
president  of  the  society  called  for  a  few 
words  of  criticism  from  H.  W.  Colling- 


wood. 

“We  may  be  few,  but  we  are  very  se¬ 
lect,”  said  Mr.  Collingwood.  “However, 
you  very  rarely  find  quantity  and  quality 
combined.  I  think  we  have  the  quality.” 
Among  other  words  of  advice  were  these, 
“When  it  is  desired  to  get  a  man  out  of 
the  way  in  politics,  the  first  thing  that 
is  done  is  to  try  to  discourage  him,  and 
the  next  thing  is  to  try  to  destroy  his 
character.  And  so  I  say  don’t  let  them  dis¬ 
courage  you.  Do  not  let  them  destroy  your 
character.  For  the  time  will  come  when 
you  can  go  to  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  say,  ‘Here  we  are.  We  have  a 
strong  organization  here  and  we  will  give 
you  our  full  support  if  we  can  have  one 
thing.’  ‘And  what  is  that?’  they  will  ask. 
And  we  will  answer,  ‘We  want  the 
Tliayer-Joiner  bill.’  ”  Mr.  Collingwood 
spoke  in  regard  to  the  benefits  of  set¬ 
ting  aside  five  acres  of  land  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  to  be  planted  to  marketable  timber, 
to  be  cut  and  sold  when  grown  and  the 
money  used  in  the  upkeep  of  the  district 
school.  “They  wouldn’t  be  coming  to  take 
the  rural  schools  if  this  had  been  done  20 
years  ago.  Your  income  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  they  wouldn't  be  threaten¬ 
ing  you  with  holding  up  your  State 
money.” 

“I  want  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
district  school  recognized,”  said  he.  “To 
see  a  little  park  around  every  rural 
school,  and  to  see  good  teachers  in  coun¬ 
try  schools.  I  want  to  see  an  education 
that  turns  out  less  non-essential  workers.” 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  reading  of 
the  resolutions.  mrs.  f.  h.  uxger. 


No  Recess 

Can  a  trustee  give  the  teacher  orders 
not  to  give  the  children  any  recess  and 
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only  half  hour  at  noon?  That  means  for 
the  children  to  sit  in  school  from  9  until 
12,  and  from  12  :30  until  3  o’clock  with¬ 
out  a  recess.  I  have  a  boy  going  to 
school,  and  since  the  trustee  has  made 
those  rules  he  has  nose  bleed  three  and 
four  times  a  day.  The  doctor  said  that 
it  whs  too  much  to  sit  in  school  all  day 
like  that,  and  told  me  to  send  the  boy 
only  halt  a  day  for  a  while.  I  did  so  anil 
he  feels  well,  and  did  not  have  any  more 
nose  bleed,  but  it  puts  him  so  far  behind. 
The  doctor  told  me  to  notify  the  superin¬ 
tendent  which  I  did,  but  he  does  not  look 
after  it. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  r,. 

Yes,  the  trustee  has  authority  to  issue 
regulations  under  which  the  school  shall 
be  conducted.  But  why  would  he  issue 
such  restrictive  orders?  Children  need 
time  for  recreation  and  play — not  one 
steady  grind  of  study  and,  attention.  Ad¬ 
vising  with  your  trustee  is  the  simplest 
and  most  desirable  way  of  handling  such 
matters.  Do  not  blow  or  bluster  about 
it,  because  that  may  make  him  contrary, 
but  explain  the  facts  fully.  Upon  appeal 
the  commissioner  (at  Albany)  may  set 
the  hours  for  instruction  and  may  com¬ 
pel  the  local  district  superintendent  to 
act  in  the  matter  of  making  the  school 
sanitary.  The  fundamental  remedy  lies 
in  the  selection  of  a  competent  and  hon¬ 
est  trustee.  The  trustee  should  be  a 
leader  in  the  movement  for  improved 
school  facilities.  For  school  improvement 
let  us  resolve  that,  every  year  in  every 
way  we  shall  make  our  schools  better  and 
better.  As  a  first  step  for  inducing  con¬ 
certed  action  may  every  qualified  voter 
pledge  his  or  her  attendance  at  the  an¬ 
nual  school  meeting.  d.  b.  d. 


WITTE  ENGINES 

Sawing  Combinations  and  Pumpers 

New  Low  Prices 
New  Improvements 
New  Sizes  !  ! 


ED.  H.  WITTE 


Every  one  thinking  about  engines,  sawing  or  pumping 
outfits,  CHEAPER  FARM  POWER,  should  write 
for  my  new  free  catalog  today. 

New  low  prices — new  easier  terms,  new  engine  improvements,  150,000 
WITTE  lp2  to  30  H.-P.  Engines  in  daily  use  throughout  the  world.  The 
real  ALL  PURPOSE  engine,  burns  almost  any  kind  of  fuel,  throttling 
governor,  valve-in-head  motor,  WICO  magneto,  semi-steel  construction, 
starts  in  any  kind  of  weather,  simple  to  run,  LIFETIME  GUARAN¬ 
TEE.  5 7  years’  experience. 

$500  PROFIT 

That’s  what  Robert  Reed,  Tenn., 
made  the  first  season  sawing  cords. 


Burns  Kerosene, 
Gasoline,  Gas -Oil, 
Distillate  or  Gas— 

YET  DELIVERS  25% 

or  MORE  POWER 

Cheapest  to  operate  and  guar¬ 
anteed  for  a  life-time.  No 
cranking  required.  Compact 
and  easily  moved.  Balanced 
fly-wheels  with  throttling  gov¬ 
ernor  that  saves  money. 


Log  and  Tree  Saws,  Power  Saws  and  Portable  Engine  all  in  one.  The 
first  step  is  for  you  to  write  for  my  new  FREE  book.  Explains  all  about 
sawing  outfits  complete  with  famous  WITTE  all  fuel  engine.  Practical 
suggestions  for  you.  HOW  to  saw  your  own  timber  or  hire  out  to  neigh¬ 
bors.  5 7  years’  experience  to  help  you.  I  make 
outfits  for  every  need  —  sell  direct  at  factory 
wholesale  prices  and  easy  terms.  My  portable 
outfit  is  a  wonderful  money  maker;  easily  saws 
25  cords  a  day ;  changes  to  tree  saw  in  3  min¬ 
utes  ;  power  for  all  other  jobs  around  the  place. 


Lifetime 


Guarantee 

FREE 


WICO  Magneto 

— the  most  perfect  system  of 
high  tension  ignition  known. 
Makes  starting  easy,  even  at 
40  below  zero. 


WITTE  Engines,  Sawing 
and  Pumping  Outfits  are 
Guaranteed  lor  Life  ! 


I  WANT  TO  GIVE  YOU 
THIS  NEW  ENGINE  BOOK. 

My  big  free  catalog  in  colors  tells 
all  about  the  new  WITTE  improve¬ 
ments  and  new  sales  terms.  It  tells  about  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  power  to  all  farm  problems.  It  is  really  a 
mechanical  education  to  read  th's  book  for  I  have 
written  it  after  a  life-time  of  practical  experience. 
No  matter  if  you  have  my  old  catalog — write  today. 
Do  not  think  of  buying  ANY  ENGINE,  SAWING 
RIG  or  PUMPING  OUTFIT  until  you  have  got 
all  these  facts.  Simply  send  name  today — no  cost — 
no  obligation. 

Witte  Engine  Works  1899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(FOUNDED  IN  1870)  1899  Witte  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

3  HOUR  SHIPPING  SERVICE 


1%  to  30  H.  P. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  the  need  for 
economical,  dependable  power  is 
felt  by  the  producer  who  is  faced 
with  ever-increasing  labor  costs. 
WITTE  Throttling  Governor  EN¬ 
GINES  answer  this  important  ques¬ 
tion  perfectly — now  an  economical, 
dependable  power  plant  is  within 
the  reach  of  everyone. 

Today  the  WITTE  ENGINE 
sells  at  the  lowest  price  in  history. 
Into  this  WITTE  has  gone  the  ripe 
experience  of  57  years — over  150,- 
000  users  all  over  the  world  have 
placed  upon  it  their  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval.  You,  too,  can  put  a  WITTE 
on  your  place,  secure  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  represents  the  Stan¬ 
dard  of  Power. 

The  WITTE  Throttling  Governor 

—the  original  and  leader  of  the  throt¬ 
tling-governor  type.  An  even,  steady 
speed  with  a  big  surplus  of  power  for 
the  heavy  loads. 

The  minimum  in  fuel  consumption — 
the  WITTE  ENGINE  burns  kerosene, 
gasoline,  gas-oil,  distillate  or  gas  at  a 
fuel  cost  of  less  than  2c  an  hour  per 
H.-P.  Simple,  trouble-proof  and  guar¬ 
anteed  for  a  life-time  of  hard  work. 
Completely  equipped  with  WICO  Mag¬ 
neto,  speed  and  power  regulator  and 
throttling  governor,  square,  protected 
tank  and  die  cast  removable  bearings. 

MAIL  TODAY! 


ED.  H.  WITTE 

1899  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1899  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1899  Witte  Bldg.,  San  Franciso,  Cal. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation  on  my 
part,  your  big  Free  Catalog  and  information 
on  your  Easy  Terms’  Proposition. 

Name 


Address 


Interested  in 
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Right  now 

when  farming 
activities  are  at  a  standstill  and  the 
Northern  country  is  bleak  and  cold, 
the  Southern  farmer  is  supplying  early 
crops  to  Northern  tables,  at  big  prices. 


Winters  in  the  Southland  are  very  mild. 
Snow  and  ice  are  unknown  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
section,  and  roses  bloom  all  year  ’round.  Labor 
costs  are  low,  living  conditions  better-fine 
schools,  churches,  roads,  etc.— and 
plenty  of  inexpensive  farm 
land.  Write  today  for 
free  information 
about  how  you  can 
make  more  money  and 
live  happier  in  the 
Southland.  5  Address 
G.  A.  Park,  Gen.  1mm, 

&.  Ind.  Agent,  L.  &-  N 
Railroad,  Dept.  UN-6 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 


The  Piedmont  Section 

Spartanburg  County,  South  Carolina, 
is  in  the  heart  of  this  rich  farm  land.  Soil 
that  today  is  producing  almost  all  kinds 
of  crops,  available  one  and  two-horse 
farms  resulting  from  breaking  up  the  old 
plantations,  land  that  can  be  bought  at 
half  the  cost  of  Northern  farms  and 
financed  on  a  small  amount  of  money. 
Here  the  farmer  has  an  8-month  growing 
season! 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Spartanburg 
County  farmer  is  prosperous?  You  can 
learn  about  this  rich  farm  land,  too.  Send 
a  postcard  today  for  a  free  book  that 
shows  what  profit  lies  in  the  soil  of  the 
Spartanburg  Piedmont  Section. 


You  may  be  firmly  established  on 
your  present  farm.  But  think  of  your 
son,  the  young  man  with  the  pioneer 
spirit,  eager  for  the  chance  to  own  and 
work  a  farm  in  a  growing,  more  prosperous 
country.  He  deserves  this  book.  Get  it 
for  him  NOW. 

Farm  Bureau 

Montgomery  Building  -  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Spartanburg  County 


WORLD’S 

PIONEER 

Small  Tractors 

Buy  the  original.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use.  Plows— 
rrovvs — cultivates 
It  work  to  4  h.  p. 

Catalog  F re* 

BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  5th  St.N.E. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MlNN. 


Tlteo.  Favre  &  Son 

TOMKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Dealers  in 

SKINS 

Dressers— Furs  Made  Up 

Price  List  Mailed  on  Request 


TANNED 


and  made  into  rugs,  scarfs, 
coats,  etc.,  and  your  game  heads 
—  mounted.  Over  60  years’  experience 
with  furs  is  your  assurance  of  reliability  and 
best  workmanship. 

FREE  CATALOG  gives  full  Information 

[WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY 

Workmanship  Guaranteed 

H.  WILLARD,  SON  &  COMPANY 

J0pl.  10  Marshalltown,  Iowa 


Catawba  Fails  to  Fruit 

What  ails  my  grapevine?  I  have  lived 
here  12  years,  and  vine  was  here  when  I 
came.  It  bore  once  several  years  ago, 
perhaps  two  peach  baskets  full,  has  blos¬ 
soms  every  year.  It  is  Catawba,  is  not  in 
a  shady  place  or  a  very  wet  place.  Vine 
looks  well,  but  I  would  like  fruit. 

Canaan,  Conn.  o.  N.  F. 

It  would  seem  that  possibly  this  Ca¬ 
tawba  is  not  being  pruned  for  fruit 
production,  or  perhaps  it  has  not  been 
pruned  at  all.  Annual  pruning  is  a 
necessity  for  the  production  of  good 
grapes.  It  should  be  always  in  mind  at 
pruning  time  .that  the  fruit  of  any  sea¬ 
son  is  borne  on  the  canes  or  growth  of 
the  previous  year.  Wood  older  than  one 
year  serves  as  a  contact  between  the 
root  system  and  the  fruiting  parts,  and  as 
a  support,  or  framework.  The  Catawba 
normally  carries  all  the  fruit  it  should 
if  two  canes  of  the  previous  seasons’  de¬ 
velopment  of  about  10  buds  each  are  re¬ 
tained,  and  all  other  growth  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  support  of  these  cut 
away  with  the  exception  of  a  few  two- 
lnid  spurs  that  are  to  furnish  the  fruit 
canes  for  the  succeeding  year. 

If  careful  pruning  lias  been  the  rule 
each  season  with  no  fruit  as  a  result, 
then  it  is  quite  passible  that  the  fruit 
buds  are  injured  or  killed  by  Winter 
cold.  Laying  the  canes  in  a  shallow 
trench  beneath  the  vine  and  then  cover¬ 
ing  with  three  or  four  inches  of  soil  will 
thoroughly  protect  the  buds  from  ex¬ 
treme  temperatures.  F.  E.  G. 


Grape  Berry  Moth 

Can  you  advise  how  to  control  a  worm 
which  enters  the  grape  berries?  I  did 
not  find  many  with  the  worm  in  them, 
but  the  grapes  rotted  after  they  had  been 
punctured.  Niagara  and  Agawam  were 
bothered  more  than  Concord.  I  have  been 
told  it  might  be  the  same  worm  that  at¬ 
tacks  the  peach  terminals  and  there  are 
peach  trees  near  badly  infested,  c.  D.  B. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  wormy 
grape  berries  are  due  to  the  grape  berry 
moth,  an  insect  that  is  troublesome  in 
many  years  to  the  commercial  vineyard- 
ist  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  home 
garden. 

Spray  opportunely  with  homemade 
Bordeaux  mixture  of  the  4-4-50  formula, 
made-  with  4  lbs.  of  freshly  hydrated  lime 
worked  into  a  thin  paste  with  water,  4 
lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved  in  eight 
gallons  of  water,  and  sufficient  water 
added  to  the  copper  sulphate  water  to 
make  50  gallons  when  the  lime  water  is 
added.  To  the  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  added  IV2  lbs.  of  powdered 
arsenate  of  lead  which  has  been  Avorked 
into  a  thin  paste,  and  finally  1  lb.  of 
resin  fish  oil  soap  dissolved  in  a  little  wa¬ 
ter  is  added.  The  latter  material  seiwes 
to  spread  the  Bordeaux  and  lead  more 
evenly  over  the  waxy  surface  of  leaf  and 
berry. 

The  first  application  of  the  above  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  made  just  before  the 
blossoms  open,  a  second  treatment  should 
be  given  shortly  after  the  berries  have 
set,  while  a  third  is  usually  necessary 
just  before  the  rapidly  growing  berries 
are  large  enough  to  touch  one  another. 
The  spray  materials  should  be  made 
fresh  for  each  application  as  Bordeaux 
mixture  deteriorates  011  standing.  The 
destruction  of  rubbish  and  leaves  in  the 
Fall  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vines  will 
lessen  the  number  of  wintering  over 
pupae.  f.  E.  G. 


The  Color  of  Walnuts 

Will  you  tell  me  Iioav  to  make  English 
walnuts  look  their  natural  color?  The 
hulls  turn  black  before  they  drop  from 
the  trees,  and  discolor  the  shells. 

Yardville,  N.  J.  j.  B.  1. 

The  natural  color  of  walnuts  is  brown, 
not  the  light  color  of  those  found  on  the 
market.  In  practice  Avalnuts  are  bleached 
with  sulphur  to  give  this  light  appear¬ 
ance.  The  shucks  should  not  be  left  on 
indefinitely,  but  the  brownish  color  does 
not  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  the 
nut.  You  can  easily  bleach  the  nuts  by 
burning  surphur  in  a  container  with 
them.  h.  B.  T. 


Mrs.  Bridey  (at  1  A.  M.)  :  “Oh  Jack, 
wake  up!  I  can  just  feel  there's  a  mouse 
in  the  room.”  Husband  ( drowsily  1  : 
“Well,  just  feel  there's  a  cat,  too,  and  go 
to  sleep.” — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Committee  on  Relation 
of  Electricity  to  Agriculture 
is  composedof  economists  and 
engineers  representing  the 
U.  S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  the  Interior, 
Amer.  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  National  Grange, 
Amer.  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineers,  Individ¬ 
ual  Plant  Manufacturers, 
General  Federation  cf 
Women’s  Clubs,  American 
Home  Economics  Ass’n., 
National  Ass’  n.  of  Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers, 
and  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association. 


A  group  of  men  set  out  to  figure  costs  on 
an  80-acre  electrified  farm.  Had  electri¬ 
city  paid  this  farmer? 

In  the  yard,  power  had  been  used  for  milk¬ 
ing,  grinding  feed,  pumping  and  light.  The 
power  cost  was  less  than  2%  of  the  total  re¬ 
turn.  Out  in  the  field — where  seven  crops 
were  watered  by  electric  pumps — the  power 
cost  was  less  than  3%. 

Then  they  came  to  the  house.  After  some 
study,  a  small  figure  was  put  down  for  power 
costs.  The  return?  They  wrote:  No  return. 

But  across  that  threshold,  worn  by  chil¬ 
dren’s  feet,  electricity  cooked,  sewed,  washed 
and  ironed,  cooled  the  air  and  kept  food  fresh 
without  ice.  It  gave  a  good  mother  more  time 
with  her  children.  It  gave  new  comforts, 
stirred  new  hopes,  made  life  more  enjoyable. 


Is  this  "No  return”? 


Ask  your  light  and  power  company  to  show 
you  what  electricity  can  do  for  your  HOME. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Built  like  a  $200  set 


MIHACO 

RADIO 
GETS'EM 
FAR  8c 
CLEAR 


Send 

for 

Proof ! 


ONE  DIAL 
CONTROL 

Model  (not  illus¬ 
trated)  also  of¬ 
fered  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Enor¬ 
mous  demand  for 
Miraco  5's  makes 
possible  hosts  of 
costly  new  refine¬ 
ments  and  im- 

{ movements  at 
ower  prices  than 
ever:  Genuine 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER! 
NOTE:  This  offer  is  made  to  prospective  buyers 
by  famous  big  Radio  Corporation,  one  of  America's 
oldest  reliable  manufacturers  of  fine  sets— seventh 
successful  year.  Many  satisfied  users  in  every 
state.  Postal  or  coupon  brings  testimony  of  near¬ 
by  users  and  proof  Miraco's  outperform  sets  cost¬ 
ing  up  to  4  times  as  much.  Very  easy  to  operate 

BEAUTIFUL'  BIG 'POWERFUL 

COW* 

-  .  Solid  W8  Users  everywhere  report  it  gets  programs  Coast  to  Coast,  also  Can- 

27  ada,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  loud  and  clear  on  speaker:  outperforms  $100  to  $200  sets. 

have  heard  Europe.  So.  America.  Don't  confuse  it  with  small  cheap  sets. 
lOnjj  UnTess  tHa? proves  it  &OST  SELECTIVE,  CLEAREST  TONED  and  MOST 
^~TOWERFUL  DISTANCE -GETTER  among  beautiful  big  5-tube  sets,  don't  buy  it. 
Every  Miraco  comes  completely  assembled,  rigidly  tested  and  fully  guaranteed. 

special  .Qur  Factory  Prices  Save  You  Up  to  y2! 

WHOLESALE  If  criin  Nil  MAMFYI  Save  or  make  NOW  Only 

PRICES  II  .  SeNU  MU  murltll  much  money  $  .a;S 
to  uaer-agenta  If  EC  A  on  sets,  speakers,  tubes,  batteries  —  write  for  a  — m  mm 
AK  AMAZING  OFFER.  Radio’s  most  marvelous  value  — 

in  a  big  FULLY  GUARANTEED  5-tube.  3-dial  set:  Retail  List 

I  MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 
■  S55-H  Miraco  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  ..  . 

!  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  free  literature,  AMAZING 
I  SPECIAL  OFFER,  testimony  of  users,  etc. 


who  show  the 
set  to  friends. 

DEALERS 
WRITER 


Bakelite  sloping  panels,  dials  beautifully  ■ 
finished  in  walnut  to  match  cabinets:  Con-  ■  . 

nect  E-Z  Battery  Cables:  features  [too  I  NAME: 
numerous  to  mention]  of  high-priced  sets.  ■  _ _ 

Send  Now  For  Latest  Literature  |  ADDRESS: 


Compare  Crop  Y ield,  Quality  and  Profit 


[ 


Just  Mail  This  T 
Coupon  Today  J 


Mapes  Manures  are  first  made  to  grow  good 
crops — then  priced  as  low  as  possible.  The  little 
additional  cost  is  returned  to  you  many  times  over 
in  increased  crops  of  better  quality.  Try  Mapes 
this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield;  compare  the 
crop  quality;  compare  the  crop  profits  with  the 
result  fro  many  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Mapes 
“costs  little  more — worth  much  more”.  Write 
for  list  of  brands  and  prices.  Mail  coupon  today. 

MAPES 

Manures 

cost  little  more  — •  worth  much  more 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  13, 

270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

Luse. . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops : . 


My  name  is . 


1592 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

The  first  really  cold  weather  of  the  sea¬ 
son  has  just  been  experienced  and  trading 
on  practically  all  commodities  was  affect¬ 
ed.  The  markets  are  now  getting  around 
to  their  Winter  schedule,  that  is,  the  re¬ 
tail  buyers  make  their  appearance  on  the 
market  about  two  or  possibly  three  times 
a  week.  Hucksters  make  short  days  now, 
or  work  only  part  of  the  week,  especially 
if  it  is  cold,  and  buyers  for  the  established 
stores  often  order  by  telephone  to  till  in 
their  wants  between  visits  to  the  market. 
Consequently  the  demand  is  very  limited, 
and  somewhat  restricted  on  the  “off 
days.”  There  are,  however,  generally 
two  or  three  items  which  are  short  of  the 
demand,  and  these  cause  a  little  excite¬ 
ment.  California  Iceberg  lettuce  jumped 
more  than  $1  a  crate  under  limited  of¬ 
ferings,  good  stock  selling  around  $5  per 
crate.  The  season  on  nearby  lettuce  is 
done.  Florida  is  shipping  some  lettuce 
to  Philadelphia,  with  ordinary  selling 
$1.50  to  $2.50  per  half  barrel  hamper. 
Sweet  potatoes  have  advanced  a  little 
from  the  low  price  received  a  few  weeks 
ago,  but  the  advance  made  around 
Thanksgiving  has  been  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain.  Maryland  yellow  varieties  in  bushel 
hampers  averaged  about  $1,  while  Vir¬ 
ginia  white  yams  were  quoted  at  $2.25  a 
barrel.  Onions  are  not  moving  well,  and 
prospects  for  a  good  market  are  not  en¬ 
couraging.  Stocks  on  hand,  both  in  ware¬ 
houses  and  in  the  growers’  possession  are 
probably  the  largest  for  several  seasons. 
Onion  imports,  which  have  been  large  the 
last  two  years,  also  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  White  onions  have 
been  bringing  good  prices,  but  yellow  va¬ 
rieties  moved  very  slowly  at  $1.60  to 
$2.25  a  sack.  Cabbage  sales  were  very 
limited  on  account  of  the  cold  weather, 
and  a  little  trading  was  done  at  $30  to 
$35  a  ton  for  best  New  York  Danish. 
Good  string  beans  have  been  selling  from 
$3  to  $4  per  %-bu.  hamper.  Spinach  was 
irregular,  but  good  Virginia  spinach 
worked  out  around  $1.25  a  barrel.  Texas 
beets  were  dull  at  $2.75  a  bushel  with 
tops  on.  Celery  weakened  a  little,  good 
New  York  State  celery  in  the  rough  sell¬ 
ing  $2  to  $2.25  per  two-thirds  crate.  Trad¬ 
ing  on  the  potato  market  was  very  slow, 
supplies  fvere  liberal,  and  the  market  dull, 
with  little  business  on  account  of  the 
weather.  Long  Island  Green  Mountains 
topped  the  market  at  $5.25  per  150-lb. 
sack,  with  Maine’s  selling  mostly  around 
$4.50.  Maine  growers  are  still  holding 
for  higher  prices,  and  although  the  de¬ 
mand  has  been  light,  it  is  reported  as  im¬ 
proving.  Carloads  delivered  sales  (freight 
only  deducted)  Presque  Isle  rate  were 
quoted  the  first  of  the  month,  $2.25  to 
$2.35  per  100  lbs.  In  Michigan  the  mar¬ 
ket  held  about  steady,  but  some  weakness 
at  shipping  points  developed  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

A  sharp  drop  in  prices  during  the  week 
featured  the  Philadelphia  egg  market.  Re¬ 
ceipts,  while  in  excess  of  trade  require¬ 
ments,  were  not  heavy,  but  reports  of  a 
slump  in  other  markets  caused  buyers  to 
hold  off  and  prices  dropped  9c  a  dozen  on 
No.  30,  and  declines  since  make  a  total 
of  a  13c  drop  with  the  market  closing 
weak.  Fresh  extra  firsts  were  quoted  at 
53e  and  firsts  at  50  to  51c  a  dozen.  Fresh 
seconds  ranged  33  to  35c,  2  to  3c  a  dozen 
higher  than  refrigerator  seconds.  Finely 
selected  candled  fresh  eggs  for  carton 
trade  which  reached  73c  around  Thanks¬ 
giving  dropped  to  61  to  63c  while  can- 
died  fresh  eggs  in  cases  drooped  12c  to  55 
to  58c  a  dozen.  Refrigerator  eggs  were 
dull,  but  prices  held  steady  and  continued 
to  sell  36  to  37%c  a  dozen  on  refrigerator 
(irsts.  Cold  storage  holdings  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  first  of  the  month  were  a  little 
over  101,000  cases,  about  32,000  cases 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  live  poultry  market  weakened  un¬ 
der  more  liberal  offerings.  The  drop  of 
1  to  2c  caused  a  little  better  movement 
temporarily,  but  the  market  soon  became 
dull  with  only  heavy  fowl  selling  as  high 
as  30c  and  medium  fat  fowl  averaged 
about  25c  a  lb.  The  ordinary  run  of 
stock  sold  around  23c,  which  was  also 
top  price  for  fancy  Leghorns.  Fancy 
Spring  chickens,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  were 
quoted  at  24  to  25c,  and  Plymouth  Rocks 
up  to  27c.  Fancy  young  broilers,  1% 
lbs.  or  under  sold  at  33  to  35c  and  the 
small  Leghorn  Spring  chickens  at  22  to 
24c.  Geese  ranged  22  to  26c  as  to  qual¬ 
ity,  and  best  turkeys  37  to  40c  a  lb.  Soon 
after  Thanksgiving  fresh  killed  turkeys 
eased  off  2c  to  48  to  50c  a  lb.,  with  fur¬ 
ther  declines  a  little  later  to  46  to  48c  on 
fancy  nearby  stock.  The  demand  for 
dressed  poulti*y  has  been  somewhat  lim¬ 
ited,  and  offerings  were  fairly  liberal. 
Fowl  have  eased  off  lc  since  the  holiday 
to  30  to  31c  for  dry-picked  barreled- 
packed  stock.  Western  roasting  chickens 
also  declined,  heavy  selling  28  to  ^9c  with 
broilers  averaging  31c  a  lb.  Fresh  killed 
ducks  were  quoted  30  to  34c  and  geese 
22  to  24c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  hay  has  been  rather* 
firm.  While  price  changes  were  few,  the 
demand  has  been  fair  and  dealers  have 
been  able  to  hold  No.  1  Timothy  at  $24.50 
to  $25  a  ton,  and  best  light  clover  mixed 


at  $22  to  $23  a  ton.  No.  2  light  clover 
mixed  and  No.  3  Timothy  ranged  $20  to 
$21  a  ton.  Straight  rye  straw  held 
steady  at  $20  to  $20.50  and  wheat  and 
oat  straw  were  quoted  at  $15  to  $16  a 
ton.  b.  w.  s. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

JOHNSON-CITY-ENDICOTT 

Butter*. — Creamery,  lb.,  52c ;  best  dairy 
print,  lb.,  50c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  70c; 
fresh,  small,  doz.,  55c ;  fresh,  ducks,  doz., 
80c;  No.  1  cold  storage,  doz.,  42c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  pimento, 
ball,  10c;  cottage,  ball,  5c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c;  butter¬ 
milk,  qt.,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  80c. 

_ Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  bu., 

75c  to  $1.25 ;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  8c ;  beets, 
pk.,  35c ;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots, 
lb.,  5c ;  celery,  3  belis,  25c ;  cauliflower, 
lb.,  I2e ;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  lettuce, 
head,  5c ;  radishes,  bch,  5c ;  onions,  lb., 
5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  20c ;  onions,  green, 
bch,  5c ;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$2.10  ;  rhubarb,  lb.,  5c  ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c  ; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c;  prime  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  gal..  35c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.  and  over, 
lb.,  31c ;  light,  lb.,  28c ;  geese,  lb.,  30c ; 
ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Fowls,  4  lbs.  and 
over,  lb.,  36c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  33c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  35c. 

Meats. — Round  steak,  lb.,  28c ;  porter¬ 
house,  lb.,  35c;  sirloin,  lb.  30c;  native 
beef,  5c  per  lb.  less ;  liamburg,  lb.,  20c ; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  55c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ; 
pork  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c; 
veal  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c ; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  side  pork,  lb.,  25c ; 
bacon,  chunk,  lb.,  30c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb., 
40c. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  26  to  30c ;  dressed, 
45c ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  28c ;  dressed, 
40c ;  springers,  dressed,  lb.,  42  to  45c ; 
springers,  live,  lb.,  42  to  45c ;  geese,  live, 
lb.,  25  to  30c;  guinea  hens,  each,  60  to 
75c;  squabs,  pair,  75e;  turkeys,  live,  lb., 
45  to  50c ;  turkeys,  dressed  lb.,  60c ;  but¬ 
ter,  lb.,  60  to  65c ;  eggs,  wholesale,  62c ; 
eggs,  retail,  65  to  75c;  duck  eggs,  doz., 
85c. 

Vegetables  and  Produce.  —  Beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  50  to  60c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  70  to  80c;  cauliflower,  doz.,  $2 
to  $5 ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50c  to  $1 ;  honey, 
qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  15  to  20c ;  romaine, 
box,  50c ;  Boston  lettuce,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.25 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.70  to  $2 ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ;  turnips,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  Winter  squash,  lb.,  2c ; 
onions,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  endive,  doz.,  56c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $3 ;  grapes, 
lb.,  4c;  pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3;  quinces, 
qt.,  10c. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  ISc ; 
dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  16c;  veal,  dressed,  lb., 
14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain — Hay,  mixed,  ton,  $17; 
new  wheat,  bu.,  $1.30:  oats,  45c;  barley, 
70c;  seed  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt.,  40  to  50c ; 
bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  Danish,  doz. 
heads,  50  to  70c ;  100  heads,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
red,  doz.,  60  to  75c ;  carrots,  bu.,  75  to 
80c ;  bskt,  35  to  40c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs, 
65  to  90c ;  cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz., 
$2.50 ;  endive,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  lettuce,  curly,  per 
4-doz.  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Big  Boston,  crate, 
$1  to  $1.50 ;  parsley  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ; 
onions,  yellow,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  parsnips, 
bskt,  60  to  75c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.60  to 
$1.75 ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  60  to  75c ;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  belis,  20  to  25c ;  spinach,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25 ;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1  to 
2c ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  pk.,  $3 ;  turnips, 
bskt.,  75  to  80c ;  turnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  40c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Ben  Davis,  Baldwins, 
Fall  Pippins,  Gravenstein,  Greening,  bu., 
50  to  75c ;  Jonathan,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
McIntosh,  Northern  Spys,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  Snow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50  Pound 
Sweets,  Russets,  Wolf  River,  bu.,  50  to 
75c ;  grapes,  Concord,  ton,  $32  to  $35 ; 
quinces,  bskt,  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
26c ;  fowls,  lb.,  27  to  28c ;  roosters,  lb., 
25  to  26c ;  ducks,  lb.,  28  to  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  crates, 
65  to  70c;  doz.,  70  to  75c;  butter,  coun¬ 
try  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.  jars,  25c;  qt.  jars,  75c;  5-lb. 
pails.  $1.25;  buckwheat  honey,  5-lb.  pails, 
75c  to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24  sec.  case,  $4.50 
to  $5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4 ; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Nuts  (Domestic).  —  Hickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75;  butternuts,  bu.,  $2;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Beans. — White  marrow,  $5.50 ;  red 
kidney,  $7.50 ;  Nova  Scotia  marrow, 
$6.50;  white  kidney,  $7;  Yellow  Eye, 
$7.50;  pea  beans,  $4.50;  medium  beans, 
$4.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  produce  market  is  quiet,  but  steady 
as  a  whole.  The  world  is  still  full  of 
California  grapes,  with  still  a  few  home¬ 


grown  Coreords  offering.  Potatoes  have 
dropped  off  a  little,  but  are  still  high. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  ■ —  Butter, 
steady ;  creamery.  47  to  59c ;  dairy,  40 
to  41c ;  storage,  41  to  42c.  Cheese,  dull ; 
new  daisies,  flats,  24  to  25c ;  longhorns, 
25  to  26c.  Limburger,  block  Swiss,  30 
to  32c.  Eggs,  steady ;  hennery,  59  to 
72c ;  State  and  western  candled,  43  to 
53c ;  storage,  38  to  43c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  active  ; 
Maiden  Blush,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Greening, 
Twenty-ounce,  Duchess,  Alexander,  75c 
to  $1 ;  Baldwin,  Wolf  River.  Wealthy,  $1 
to  $1.25;  McIntosh,  King.  $1.20  to  $1.35; 
western,  box,  $1.65  to  $3.25.  Potatoes, 
active ;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.90 ; 
seconds,  75c  to  $1  ;  Maine,  150-lb.  sack, 
$4.50  to  $5 ;  sweets,  Jersey  hamper,  $1.50 
to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Pears,  steady; 
Duchess,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25 ;  Bartlett,  $2.25 
to  $2.50.  Quinces,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Cran¬ 
berries,  box,  $3.25  to  $4.  Grapes,  many 
California  sorts ;  lug,  $1.50  to  $3 ;  Con¬ 
cord,  20-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  50c. 

Beans  and  Onions.' — Beans,  marrow, 
ewt.,  $9  to  $10.50  white  kidney,  $9  to 
$9.50;  red  kidney,  $8  to  $9;  medium, 
$6.50  to  $6.75 ;  pea,  $6.25  to  $6.75. 
Onions,  quiet;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  Texas,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75 ; 
Spanish,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables,  fair;  beans,  green  and  wax; 
hamper,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  beets,  doz.  bchs, 
30  to  35c ;  bu.,  75c  to  $1 ;  Brussel  sprouts, 
qt.,  20  to  25c ;  cabbage,  bu.  40  to  50c ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.15 ;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  celery,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2.50 ;  cucumbers,  hothouse,  doz.,  $1.60 
to  $2.50 ;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $5.25  to 
86 ;  endive,  crate,  80c  to  $1 ;  lettuce,  two- 
doz.  box,  90c  to  $1.25 ;  Iceberg,  crate, 
$3.25  to  $4  ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  40  to  50c ; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  peppers, 
crate,  $4.25  to  $4.75  •  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  75  to  $1 ;  squash, 
yellow,  bu.,  65c  to  $1 ;  green,  90e  to 
$1.25;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50 ;  turnips,  white,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25 ; 
yellow,  ewt.,  $1.50  to  $1.65 ;  watercress, 
hamper,  85c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady  ;  white  comb, 
20  to  23c;  dark,  14  to  15c.  Maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  sugar,  lb.,  15  to  20c ;  syrup,  gal., 
$1.30  to  $1.50. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady ;  Timothy,  bulk, 
ton,  $25  to  $27 ;  clover  mixed,  $23  to 
$25 ;  rye  straw,  $12  to  $14 ;  wheat  and 
oat  straw,  $10  to  $12.  Rye  bran,  carlot, 
ton,  $29.50 ;  middlings,  $31 ;  red-dog, 
$40 ;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent,  $28 ; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $44.25 ;  hominy, 
$34 ;  gluten,  $32.65 ;  oat  feed,  $14.25. 

J.  w.  c. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

December  9,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  December :  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  per  100 
lbs.;  Class  2A,  $2.11,  plus  differentials; 
Classes  -2B  and  2C,  $2.36;  Class  3,  $2.20. 

Non-pool :  Flat  price  of  $3.47  per  100 
lbs.  for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210- 
mile  zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  de¬ 
livered. 


Sheffield  Producers  : 

Class  1, 

$2.95 ; 

Class  2,  $2.50 ;  Class  3, 

$2.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

$0.55%  @$0.56 

Extra,  92  score  . 

.55 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score. 

.44  %@ 

.54  y* 

Seconds,  84  to  87  scox*e  .41  @ 

.44 

Lower  grades  . 

.39%  @ 

•40% 

Ladles  . 

.35 

Packing  stock . 

.26  @ 

•27% 

Centralized  . 

.40  @ 

•47% 

Renovated . 

.38% 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.57  @ 

.571/2 

Firsts  . 

.45%  @ 

.•JO  /2 

.55 

Seconds  . 

.41%  @ 

.44% 

Danish  . 

.53% 

New  Zealand  . 

.52  @ 

.53 

Siberian  . 

.44 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . 

$0.26  @$0.27% 

Average  run . 

.24  @ 

.25 

Yoxing  America  . 

.25%  @ 

.26 

Daisies,  single  . 

.25  @ 

.25% 

EGGS 


Nearby  hemxery,  fancy  wh . 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts  . 

.$0.65  @$0.66 
.67 

.  .61  @  .63 

.  .59(d)  .60 

Pullets  . 

.  .46  faj 

.50 

Pewees  . 

.  .40  @ 

.42 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 

.  .60  @ 

.65 

Mixed  coloi’s,  best . 

.  .68  @ 

.70 

Gathered,  best  . 

.62  @ 

.65 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .30  @ 

.50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers  . 

.  .35  @ 

.40 

Roosters  . 

.15 

Ducks  . 

.  .28  @ 

.32 

Geese  . 

.  .23  @ 

.32 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.  .22  @ 

.24 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best . 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .28  @ 

.35 

Broilers . 

.  .26  @ 

.38 

Roosters  . 

.  .17@ 

.23 

Turkeys,  young  . 

.  .50  @ 

.52 

Old  stock  . 

.  ,40@ 

.46 

Ducks  . 

.  .30  @ 

.34 

Geese  . 

.  ,19@ 

.28 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls  . 

WILD  RABBITS 


•60  @  .85 
3.00(a)  4.00 
1.25  @  1.50 


There  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  western 
receipts  that  have  arrived  thus  far.  .Sound 
cottontails  have  sold  at  45  to  55c  per 
S?1*;'  vwffi-h  75c  to  $1,  and  white  hares, 
$1  to  $1.10  per  pair. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15 fa)  .is 

Culls . 09  C(i)  1° 

Spring  lambs  head  . 7.'  6.00@13M0 

Tigs,  50  to  100  lbs.,  lh . 15@  .i6 


LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . " 

Cows  . . 

Calves,  best  . ' .  . 

Culls  . 

Hogs  . 7.7. 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 


$7.50  @$9.40 
5.50 fa)  6.75 
2.50 fa)  4.50 
15.00(0  16.50 
8.50  fa)  10.00 
10.00  fa)13.00 
5.00  @  6.50 
13.00@14.25 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh.. 

Greening  . 

Wealthy  . 

Wolf  River . 

Twenty-ounce . 

Mixed  kinds . 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

Fall  Pippins,  bbl . 

McIntosh,  bbl . 

Greening,  bbl . 

Pears,  bu . 

Bbl . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box 
Oranges,  California,  box 


$1.00  @$2.50 
.  <  D  fa)  l.uO 
•50  @  1.25 
.50  fa)  1.00 
.50  fa)  1.25 
.50  fa)  1.00 
1.50 fa)  3.25 
1.75@  3.50 
3.00  fa)  S.50 
1.75@  4.50 
1.00  @  2.00 
2.00@11.00 
2.00 fa)  4.25 
4.00  @  6.90 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $3.00@$4.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10 fa)  .25 

Cabbage,  ton  . 28.00@30.00 

Carrots,  100  bchs .  1.50@  3.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 50@  3.50 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 75@  1.35 

Cucumbers,  bu . 4.00@  5.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  3.00@  5.00 

Escarol,  bbl .  1.00@  1.75 

Garlic,  100  lbs . 4.00  @  5.00 

Horseradish,  bbl .  6.00@  7.50 

Kale,  bbl .  1.00 faj  1.75 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 1.00 fa)  3.00 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2.50@  4.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  .40 

Okra,  bu .  4.00(d)  6.50 

Onions,  100  lbs .  l.SOfa)  2.50 

Parsley,  bu . 2.00@  3.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.50  @  3.25 

Peas,  bu . 3.50 @  6.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.75 @  5.00 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt .  2.00@  2.75 

Romaine,  bu . 75 fa)  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 75  faj  .85 

Squash,  new,  bu .  1.50(d)  2.00 

Hubbard,  bbl .  2.00 fa)  2.25 

String  beans,  bu .  l.OOfaj  5.00 

Tomatoes,  0-bskt.  carrier _ 2.50@  8.00 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 75(d)  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50  fa)  2.50 


POTATOES 

Long  Island,  180  lbs . $5.20@$6.25 

150-lb.  sack .  5.00 fa)  5.25 

Maine,  180  lbs .  5.25(d)  5.50 

State,  ISO  lbs .  4.85  @  5.00 

Canada,  180  lbs . 4.90@  5.10 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 75  @  1.75 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . $25.00@20.00 

No.  2  .  23.00@24.00 

No.  3  .  20.00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  .  22.00 @24.00 

Straw,  rye  .  “"24.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.56% 

No.  2  hard,  Winter .  1.58% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring .  1.06% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 93% 

No.  3  yellow  . 92% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 55 

Rye  .  1.04% 

Barley  . 81 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.18 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 

Grade  B,  bottled,  pt . 10 

Grade  B,  loose,  qt . 10 

Certified,  qt . 28 

Certified,  pt . 17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 10 

Cream,  heavy,  %  pt . 29 

Butter,  best,  lb." . $0.60@  .62 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 35  @  .45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 85 @  .90 

Gathered . 45(d)  .65 

Fowls,  lb . 40  fa)  .45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb . 45@  .50 

Ducks,  lb . 40@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 50(d)  .60 

Apples,  eating,  doz . 25 fa)  .50 

Cooking,  lb . 04 faj  .05 

Cranberries,  qt . 15@  .20 

Grapes,  lb . 20@  .25 

Potatoes,  lb . 04 @  .05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb . 03 fa)  .04 

Onions,  lb . 03@  .05 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 @  .05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 15 faj  .30 

Cauliflower,  head . 20@  .30 

String  beans,  lb . 20 fa)  .30 

Spinach,  lb . 08@  .10 
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<Ih*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Farm  Mechanics 

Conducted  by  Robert  H.  Smith,  of  the  Canton  Agricultural  School 

Canton,  New  York 


Fire  Protection 


I  wish  fire  protection  for  four  or  five 
buildings  where  four  families  iive.  How- 
will  an  electric  pump  do?  bay  500  gal¬ 
lons  per  hour,  a  rotary  pump?  I  hey  do 
the  work  for  the  fire  engine,  why  not  tor 
the  farmhouse  and  fire  protection?  Would 
a  %-in.  intake  and  a  %-in.  outlet  on 
pump  do?  I  have  plenty  of  water  on  a 
level  500  ft.  from  house  I  seejio  dif¬ 
ficulty,  onl  the  %-in.  capacity,  500  gal¬ 
lons  per  hour.  Will  it  do?  Electric 
power,  110-volt,  to  automatic  pump  we 

have.  c-  G-  E- 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  N.  Y. 


The  main  difficulty  encountered  when 
attempting  to  secure  fire  protection  in  the 
way  that  you  suggest  is  the  cost.  YV  hen 
pumps,  pipe  lines  and  hose  are  used  with 
sufficient  capacity  to  be  really  effective 
the  cost  is  high.  Then,  too,  a  sufficient 
water  supply  must  be  available,  hydrants 
provided  and  the  whole  outfit  kept  in 
readiness  every  minute  or  its  purpose  is 

defeated.  , 

Less  than  a  1%-in.  nozzle  under  40 
lbs.  pressure,  discharging  approximately 
14  000  gallons  per  hour,  is  not  considered 
a  first-class  stream  for  fighting  a  factory 
fire.  Few  farmers  can  expect  to  equal  this 
either  from  the  equipment  side  or  the 
water  supply  side.  It  seems  better  prac¬ 
tice  to  rely  for  protection  upon  fire  re¬ 
sistant  building,  reducing  fire  risk  as 
much  as  possible  by  means  of  non-in- 
flammable  roof  coverings,  safe  chimneys, 
well  placed  and  protected  heating  plants, 
lighting,  etc.  A  few  reliable  chemical 
fire  extinguishers,  strategically  placed 
and  kept  in  condition  may  also  serve  to 
catch  a  fire  at  its  stait. 


Lifting  Water  from  Spring 

I  have  a  good  force  pump  in  the 
kitchen  which  is  connected  with  a  cistern. 
A  good  spring  lies  375  ft.  from  the  house, 
and  is  on  a  gradual  grade.  The  spring 
is  18  ft.  below  the  ground  level  where 
the  house  is  located.  Could  I  pull  the 
water  with  such  a  pump  by  putting  a 
lifter  on  the  end  of  supply  pipe  at  the 
spring,  and  also  reduce  my  supply  pipe  to 
1  in.  instead  of  1%  in.?  R-  D-  G- 

Barberton,  Ohio. 

If  the  spring  that  you  wish  to  get  wa¬ 
ter  from  is  no  more  than  18  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  house  you  will  be  able  to  get 
water  from  it  provided  the  pump  is  in 
good  condition  and  the  nipe  line  is  well 
laid  Do  not  use  smaller  than  1%-in. 
pipe  from  the  spring  to  the  pump.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  a  smaller  pipe  will  make 
the  pump  work  harder.  The  water  will 
have  to  flow  faster  through  it  to  supply 
the  pump,  and  the  friction  will  be  in¬ 
creased  because  of  the  higher  velocity. 
Lay  the  pipe  line  with  a  uniform  grade 
or  'slope,  and  with  tight  joints.  A  very 
small  air  leak  in  the  suction  line  will 
greatly  interfere  with  the  operation  of 

the  pump.  „  ,  ; .  .. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  suction  line 
near  the  pump,  connect  in,  by  means  of  a 
tee  a  vacuum  chamber  made  from  a  short 
length  of  2 V2  or  3-in.  pipe.  The  upper 
end  should  be  sealed  with  a  plug,  and 
the  lower  end  fitted  with  a  reducer  and 
nipple  which  connects  with  the  tee  in  the 
suction  line.  This  serves  to  equalize  the 
flow  in  the  suction  pipe  and  makes  the 
pump  work  easier. 

1  do  not  understand  what  is  meant 
by  a  “lifter,”  but  if  well  put  together  as 
outlined  the  pump  should  work  well.  A 
foot  valve  on  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe 
will  be  a  help  in  keeping  the  pump 
primed.  It  is  suggested  that  the  cylinder 
of  the  pump  be  placed  in  the  cellar,  as 
this  will  lessen  the  suction  lift  some¬ 
what. 


Rotary  Pump  for  Well 

I  have  a  dug  well  12  ft.  deep.  Through 
the  bottom  I  have  driven  a  1%-in.  pipe, 
so  that  I  have  a  good  supply  of  water, 
and  am  thinking  of  using  a  rotary  pump, 
as  the  distance  is  too  great  to  use  a  shal¬ 
low  well  pump,  distance  being  27  or  28 
ft.  from  water  level  in  pipe  to  pit  where 
I  wish  to  locate  pump.  Can  a  rotary 
pump  which  is  fitted  for  a  %-in.  pipe 
connection  be  made  to  work  if  connected 
with  the  1%-in.  driven  pipe?  As  I  do  not 
wish  to  fill  up  the  dug  well  I  propose  to 
dig  a  pit  at  one  side  deep  enough  so  that 
when  pump  is  installed  there  will  he 
an  upright  lift  of  about  27  ft.,  and  a  side 
pull  of  about  6  ft.  Can  a  rotary  pump 
do  that  or  must  the  pipe  be  lowered  in 
an  open  well  or  loose  water?  T.  p.  s. 

Huntington,  R.  I. 

I  would  advise  the  use  of  one  of  the 
ordinary  plunger  pumps  in  this  well.  A 
plunger  pump  can  be  placed  directly  over 
the  well  and  the  cylinder  in  this  way  be 
placed  nearer  the  water  than  is  the  case 
if  located  at  one  side.  The  suction  lift 
as  it  stands  is  pretty  near  the  maximum 
and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  reduce 
it  will  make  the  pump  work  better.  A 
plunger  pump  can  be  placed  directly  over 
the  well  and  the  cylinder  in  this  way  be 
placed  nearer  the  water  than  is  the  case 


if  located  at  one  side.  The  suction  lift  as 
it  stands  is  pretty  near  the  maximum  and 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  reduce  it 
will  make  the  pump  work  better.  A  rotary 
pump  will  not  lift  water  any  higher  than 
an  ordinary  shallow  well  pump. 

It  will  not  affect  the  operation  of  a 
rotary  pump  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
suction  pipe  so  long  as  it  is  kept  tight. 
Another  reason  for  suggesting  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  reciprocating  pump  is 
that  the  water  from  a  driven  well  fre¬ 
quently  carries  some  sand,  which  would 
quickly  grind  out  a  rotary  pump.  A  re¬ 
ciprocating  pump  of  the  deep  wrell  type 
placed  over  the  avcII  will  give  you  the  best 
service  under  the  conditions  described. 


Well  Water  Does  Not  Clear 

I  drove  a  well  31  ft.  deep  and  have  a 
great  flow  of  water,  but  it  is  in  a  clay 
layer ;  the  water  will  not  clear.  I  pump 
steadily  for  40  minutes  and  it  comes 
almost  clear,  but  this  is  as  close  as  I  can 
get  it.  At  22  to  26  ft.  I  got  in  quick¬ 
sand  ;  the  pipe  filled  up  and  I  had  to  pull 
it  out;  drove  28  ft.  deep  and  tried  for 
water,  got  some  more  quicksand  and  I 
drove  2  ft.  more  and  broke  a  joint ;  dug 
down  7  ft.,  tried  the  pipe  and  connected 
it  again  and  tried  for  water  and  got  it, 
but  in  a  clay  bed.  I'm  afraid  to  break 
the  pipe  again.  Could  I  clear  this  well 
if  I  let  the  water  down,  rail  it  up  and 
pump  it  out?  D.  D.  D. 

Ilorseheads,  N.  Y. 

Slow  and  steady  pumping  seems  to  be 
the  accepted  remedy  for  driven  wells  that 
delivei"  roily  water.  Where  the  sediment 
is  of  such  fine  material  that  it  does  not 
settle  readily  after  the  water  stands  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  well  will  ever  clear 
entirely.  Slow  and  steady  pumping  is 
what  is  needed,  not  rapid  pumping ;  the 
latter  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  If 
the  roiliness  in  the  water  is  due  to  clay 
as  you  suppose  the  addition  of  lime  to  the 
water  after  pumping  it  may  help  to  clear 
it. 


Vertical  Lift  Pump 

I  want  to  pump  water  from  a  spring 
to  my  house,  laying  pipe  on  top  of  ground 
so  the  water  in  pipe  will  run  back  after 
I  have  stopped  pumping.  I  think  the 
water  in  pipe  will  evaporate  and  the 
moisture  will,  if  not  used  say  for  a  week 
or  longer,  close  up  the  pipe  by  freezing 
not  hard  enough  to  burst  the  pipe,  but 
enough  to  prevent  my  pumping  water 
when  I  start  my  electric  motor  to  pump 
water.  I  use  the  pump  sometimes  only 
once  a  month,  as  my  ram  furnishes  water 
most  of  the  time,  but  occasionally  I  wish 
to  use  the  pump.  Will  my  force  pump 
start  pumping  the  water  if  there  is  no 
water  in  the  pipe?  G.  H.  s. 

Port  Murray,  N.  J. 

If  the  distance  separating  your  house 
and  spring  is  not  too  great  and  the  verti¬ 
cal  lift  is  within  easy  suction  distance 
(20  ft.)  you  should  be  able  to  use  a 
pump  which  will  drain  back  to  the  spring 
when  pumping  is  finished.  See  that  the 
pipe  is  laid  at  a  uniform  slope,  so  there 
is  no  place  for  the  water  to  stand  and 
freeze.  A  small  valve  like  the  draw-off 
cock  on  the  radiator  of  a  car  can  be 
tapped  into  the  suction  line  below  the 
cylinder  of  the  pump.  When  this  is 
opened  it  will  permit  the  line  to  drain. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  will  have  any 
trouble  from  evaporation  in  the  pipe.  To 
work  successfully  the  pump  leathers  and 
valves  must  be  kept  in  good  condition, 
and  provision  should  be  made  for  priming 
when  the  pump  is  started. 


To  Florida  by  Truck 

Part  V 

Morning  came  at  last  with  our  house 
problem  still  with  us,,  for  of  course  an¬ 
other  night  in  that  shack  was  impossible. 
There  had  been  some  talk  of  two  rooms  in 
a  six-room  house  that  we  might  have.  I 
had  rejected  this  idea,  as  there  were  a 
number  of  children  in  the  family,  and  I 
like  to  keep  my  babies  to  themselves.  But 
on  inspection  the  rooms  proved  to  be 
clean,  sealed  with  wood,  and  one  con¬ 
tained  a  very  nice  fireplace.  The  outside 
wasn't  quite  so  prepossessing,  no  shade 
to  speak  of,  and  the  yard  dirty.  How¬ 
ever,  the  windows  were  whole  and 
screened,  and  it  was  near  Daddy’s  work. 
So  on  went  the  furniture  to  the  truck 
again  and  wre  moved  into  those  two 
rooms. 

We  hadn’t  been  there  but  a  week  before 
Son  had  a  feverish  spell,  wanted  to  go  to 
bed,  and  stayed  there  half  awake  and 
half  asleep  for  two  days.  He  had  those 
spells  off  and  on  for  the  whole  two 
months  we  lived  there.  I  am  no  physi¬ 
cian,  and  know  very  little  of  medical  mat¬ 
ters,  but  I  do  attribute  his  illness  to  the 
unsanitary  conditions  around  that  home. 
As  perhaps  you  know  the  people  in  this 
part  of  Florida  anyway,  are  privileged 
to  let  their  stock  run  at  large,  and  they 
take  advantage  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 


Of  course  they  fence  their  yards,  but  I 
never  saw  a  fence  yet  that  would  stay 
hog-tight  more  than  a  week  at  a  time. 

So  usually  that  yard  was  full  of  hogs  and 
cattle.  Of  course  there  were  hens,  too, 
which  walked  into  the  house  whenever 
they  pleased,  and  last  and  worst  of  all, 
the  outdoor  toilet,  a  very  excellent  one 
for  that  type  of  an  affair,  was  used  only 
by  the  adult  members  of  the  other  fam¬ 
ily.  It  didn’t  seem  to  them  necessary 
for  the  children  to  use  it,  the  yard  was 
there !  The  pipe  that  the  water  came 
up  into  the  pump  was  always  surrounded 
by  a  pool  of  dirty  water,  and  though  they 
say  that  water  purifies  itself  in  sand, 
still  I  never  thought  the  water  particu¬ 
larly  good  for  Son. 

It  was  certainly  all  for  the  best  when 
we  were  told  that  the  folks  wanted  the 
whole  of  the  house  and  that  we  would 
have  to  seek  other  quarters.  Son  was 
having  one  of  his  sick  spells  then,  a  worse 
one  than  usual,  and  I  don’t  believe  he 
would  be  over  it  now  if  we  hadn’t  left 
there.  But  what  a  time  we  had  finding 
a  house  !  Everyone  had  just  rented  then- 
house,  or  it  wouldn’t  be  vacant  for  a 
month  or  they  didn’t  care  to  rent  it. 
Some  of  the  “cracker  shacks”  as  Daddy 
calls  them,  that  we  looked  at  were  even 
worse  than  our  first  dwelling,  but  of 
course  the  mosquitoes  had  ceased  to 
bother.  Finally  in  desperation  we  decided 
to  take  to  our  tent  again.  A  beautiful 
camp  site  was  found  in  a  pine  grove,  on 
a  hill,  a  very  rare  combination  in  Florida, 
and  within  sight  of  the  lake  owned  by 
our  New  York  friends.  How  good  it 
seemed  to  be  on  good  clean  ground  and 
smell  the  piney  air '  Son  inched  right  up 
and  in  a  week’s  time  was  getting  plump 
and  rosy.  Daddy  got  some  boards  and 
made  a  floor  for  the  tent  and  with  the 
pup  tents  and  more  boards  made  a  shelter 
where  I  could  cook  and  store  some  of 
our  furniture. 

But  there  were  drawbacks  about  this 
of  course.  When  there  was  a  cold  spell 
of  which  there  are  plenty  in  Florida,  we 
really  were  pretty  crowded  in  the  tent. 
The  gasoline  stove  had  to  be  moved .  in 
for  warmth  and  that  necessitated  cooking 
in  the  tent,  too.  So  we  looked  about 
again  for  a  house  and  finally  found  the 
location  we  are  in  now,  so  unbelievably 
lovely  and  desirable  that  I  shall  not 
touch  it  at  present,  but  save  it  for  the 
latter  part  of  this  article  dealing  with 
the  future. 

Speaking  of  the  future,  we  eat  that  w-e 
may  live,  and  food  was  and  still  is  a 
problem  in  this  land  of  sunshine.  Of 
course  if  we  were  near  a  city  w-e  could 
find  everything  w-e  want,  but  w-e  are  not, 
and  country  stores  just  don’t  understand 
the  foods  we  want  and  at  least  think  we 
must  have.  Curiously  oranges  were  the 
first  thing  for  which  I  had  to  search.  I 
suppose  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  with 
Floridians  that  although  they  import 
grapes  and  tomatoes  from  California, 
oranges  are  taboo  though  lemons  I  have 
bought  bore  an  Italian  label.  But  oranges 
the  babies  must  have,  and  some  were 
finally  located  that  had  been  on  the  trees 
for  months.  The  next  problem  w-as  green 
stuff.  Absolutely  not  to  be  purchased  ex¬ 
cept  in  cans,  and  peas  the  only  kind 
available.  They  did  get  spinach  and 
string  beans  for  me  after  a  while,  both 
of  which,  that  is  in  the  can,  were  new  to 
my  neighbor.  But  our  New  York  friend 
said  not  to  be  surprised  at  that,  for  when 
she  came  dow-n,  five  years  before,  fat- 
back  salt  pork,  w-liite  cornmeal  and 
hominy  grits  were  very  nearly  the  gro¬ 
cer’s  whole  stock.  Tapioca,  they  thought 
must  be  a  new  kind  of  fish.  Meat,  both 
beef  and  pork,  is  tough  unless  one  gets 
it  very  young.  We  did  have  some  young 
pig  that  was  delicious,  but  most  of  it  is 
pretty  poor,  though  very  reasonable.  The 
best  cuts  of  beef  are  no  more  than  25 
cents,  and  a  sirloin  roast  is  20  cents  a 
pound.  But  milk  and  eggs  are  not  cor¬ 
respondingly  cheap  and  are  very  scarce. 
It  is  evident  that  milk  is  not  considered 
an  essential  for  children,  for  only  one 
family  had  a  milk  cow7,  and  that  a  pretty 
poor  specimen  compared  with  northern 
dairy  cows.  But  I  did  discover  one  de¬ 
lightful  fact  and  that  w7as  that  I  could 
hire  both  my  washing  and  ironing  done 
for  $1.25.  It  was  w-ell  done  and  prompt¬ 
ly,  too,  of  course  by  a  colored  woman. 

This  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  food 
is,  I  suppose,  to  be  blamed,  as  is  the  rest 
of  the  ignorance  so  noticeable,  to  lack  of 
travel  and  of  current  reading  matter. 
They  do  say  there  was  an  old  man  in 
this  vicinity  who  thought  Andrew  Jack- 
son  still  President,  and  though  I  hardly 
credit  that,  still  they  do  show  a  surpris¬ 
ing  lack  of  interest  in  national  affairs.  I 
remember  how  shocked  I  was  w-hen  w-e 
learned  of  the  wreck  of  the  Shenandoah 
that  the  name  of  the  ship  meant  nothing 
to  the  young  proprietor  of  the  local  ga¬ 
rage.  He  is  a  high  school  graduate  and 
one  would  think  w-ould  be  interested  in 
affairs  of  such  national  importance.  The 
general  idea  of  geography  is  pretty  hazy, 
too.  Of  course  there  are  one  or  two 
families  in  the  town  who  are  w-ell  in¬ 
formed.  but  I  find,  much  to  my  chagrin, 
that  even  Boston  is  a  very  vague  name. 
I  expect  that  some  w-ill  rise  up  and  say 
that  I  w-ill  find  this  true  of  any  rural 
community,  but  I  don’t  believe  it.  I  know 
it  is  not  true  of  our  old  home  and  even 
in  Nova  Scotia  w-here  the  condition  is 
more  isolated  than  here  the  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  politics  and  geography  in  the 
States  is  amazing,  and  a  bit  shaming  to 
the  average  American. 

RUTH  SYLVIA  MORSE. 


WITTE  Log  Saw 


COMPLETE  outfits,  everything  you  need  when 
you  go  into  timber.  No  extras  to  buy.  Saws 
15  to  25  cords  a  day.  Cheapest  to  operate— 
runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an  hour  per  H-P. 
Burns  any  fuel  with  big  surplus  of  power  for 
any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK. 
Completely  equipped  with  WICO  magneto, 
speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling  gov¬ 
ernor  and  2  fly-wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any 
other  jobs — pumping  water,  grinding  grain, 
etc. — an  all-purpose  outfit  that  will  work  every 
day  in  the  year.  Only  3  minutes  to  change 
from  log  saw  to  tree  saw — 10  seconds  to  clamp 
to  tree.  Fastest  felling  ever  known.  Fells  trees 
from  any  position. 

Lifetime  Guarantee 

CDCC  DAA|f  Simply  send  name  today  for 
mcc  UvvH  NEW  catalog,  lower  prices 
special  offers,  and  how  to  make  money  with  these  rigs. 
Tolls  all  about  engines,  sawing  outfits  and  pumpers. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6894  Witte  Bmldin*  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
6894  Empire  Buildin*  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

6894  Witte  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

“3  HOURS  SHIPPING  SERVICE” 


SAVE  $3.00  to  $5.00 

Buy  direct  from 
Maker.  YVe  pay 
postage  on  every 
shipment.  All  mod¬ 
els  and  sizes.  Every 
pair  guaranteed. 
Men’s  Sizes,  $6.80  to  $8.50;  Women’s  Sizes,  $6.10 
to  $7.30;  Children’s  Sizes,  $4.70  to  $6.80. 

AMERICAN  SNOW  SHOE  CO.,  INC. 

Walter  F.  Tubbs,  Pres.  Burlington,  Vt.,  Dept  K 


Wanted— SILO1  AGENTS 

Some  excellent  territory  open  for  well-known  Silo.  Help 
given  in  selling.  Sales  work  backed  by  strong  advertis¬ 
ing.  Liberal  commissions  offered.  Big  money  for 
active  workers.  Write  today. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC.  Box  C,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  cKerycohoXg™l 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


CT/\|«  Cola  800  wall  DELCO  PLANT,  less  bat- 
rUI  O C1I  v  teries.  Used  only  as  demonstrator. 
New  guarantee.  New  price,  S2S5—  SI  25  takes  it, 
F.  O.  B.  Pulaski.  L.  L.  LUTHER,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


ICE 


PLOWS  Plows,  $252.00  up. 
TnnI  ~  WBI.  H.  FKAY,  Mir. 
1  U  VL  J  La  Orangeville,  New  York 


A  Good  CHRISTMAS  Book 

SHIP  MODEL  MAKING 

Bv  Capt.  E.  Armitage  McCann, 
Norman  W.  Henley,  Publisher,  is  a 
most  interesting  book  on  ship  build¬ 
ing.  It  gives  full  instructions  and 
patterns  showing  how  to  make  a 
Barbary  Pirate  Ship  and  theSpanish 
Galleon,  with  detailed  illustrations 
of  the  boats.  Even  the  amateur  can 
make  them.  This  will  make  a  fine 
Christmas  gift  for  boys.  Price,  $2.50 


For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  -  New  York 

_ 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 
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play  and 
rights  are 
up  like  a 
tlieir  sires 
operation. 


INALIENABLE  RIGHTS  ’ 

‘‘Will  you  let  me  know  how  to  stop  the 
boys  from  playing  ball  in  the  back  lots  of 
my  house?  I  have  my  chicken  run  there 
and  every  time  the  ball  comes  over  I  am 
afraid  that  they  will  kill  one  of  them 
some  day.  Could  I  fine  them,  say  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  ball  came  over  and  they 
want  it  back ;  could  I  fine  them  $1  for 
throwing  it  over  in  my  yard  and  are  they 
allowed  to  play  foot  or  baseball  anywhere 
they  please?  Is  not  public  grounds  just 
now ;  it  is  a  house  with  a  few  acres.  The 
owner  is  not  living  there ;  it  is  rented 
OUt.”  MRS.  O.  S. 

New  York. 

This  lady  will  have  trouble  no  matter 
what  she  does.  The  average  citizen  will 
say  that  “boys  will  be  boys,”  and  he  will 
usually  side  with  the  youngsters  when  ef¬ 
forts  are  made  to  interfere  with  play. 
In  any  such  case  as  this  public  senti¬ 
ment  sustain  an  unwritten  law  which 
is  locally  stronger  than  any  written 
statute.  This  will  not  please  most  peo¬ 
ple — but  who  can  deny  it?  What  is  “law” 
anyway?  I  find  13  different  definitions  in 
my  latest  dictionary.  I  should  say  that 
a  law  should  be  an  expression  of  agree¬ 
ment  or  compromise  under  which  the 
rights  of  people  are  inspected.  I  imagine 
that  ever  since  Cain  and  Abel  started 
the  business  of  having  a  childhood  the 
right  to  play  games  has  been  regarded  as 
an  inalienable  right  of  children,  and  even 
in  these  days  of  government  by  commis¬ 
sioners  and  “boards”  such  rights  are  re¬ 
spected.  Probably  99  out  of  every  100 
men  will  remember  how  they  held  the 
right  to  a  playground  sacred  when  they 
were  boys.  All  through  history  groups  of 
boys  have  succeeded  in  having  their  rights 
protected  whenever  they  combine.  Take 
a  group  of  a  dozen  boys.  Individually, 
at  home,  they  may  be  fully  restrained  by 
father  as  long  as  he  can  keep  his  eye  on 
them,  but  let  them  get  out  together  at 
be  made  to  think  that  their 
restricted  and  they  will  bunch 
company  of  soldiers  and  give 
the  finest  object  lesson  in  eo- 
I  have  seen,  here  in  New 
York,  a  group  of  such  urchins  grouped 
around  some  big  man  selling  goods  from 
a  pushcart.  He  has  in  some  way  offended 
the  “gang,”  and  they  are  out  for  revenge. 
They  are  too  quick  and  active  to  be 
caught.  Some  of  them  carry  long  stock¬ 
ings  with  a  small  stone  in  the  toe.  They 
will  dart  up  and  use  that  stocking  like  a 
slingshot  with  deadly  effect,  or  they  will 
stand  off  and  throw  sticks  or  stones. 
Police?  The  policemen  are  mostly  heavy¬ 
weights,  capable  of  handling  big  men,  but 
they  might  as  well  try  to  catch  a  spar¬ 
row  as  to  arrest  one  of  the  boys.  It  al¬ 
ways  makes  me  think  of  a  hawk  or  a  crow 
flying  in  desperate  haste  for  the  protect¬ 
ing  woods  while  a  flock  of  kingbirds  dart 
around  the  clumsy  fellow  and  nip  him 
again  and  again.  The  poor  thing  could 
kill  any  one  of  them  if  he  could  get  at 
liis  tormentors,  but  they  are  too  active. 
Their  small  size  is  an  advantage,  and  the 
big  victim  squawks  in  terror  and  flies  for 
shelter. 

v  v  $  V  'H 

Most  of  us  have  read  of  the  Boston 
boys  who  appointed  a  delegation  and 
waited  upon  the  British  general.  I  was 
brought  up  on  that  story ;  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  good  evidence  of  what  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  could  do  when  he  “bunched 
up”  right.  These  Boston  boys  were  fond 
of  coasting  on  the  Common  or  on  some 
of  the  steep  streets.  Those  of  you  who 
know  New  England  realize  how  many  of 
the  towns  and  cities  are  built  on  steep 
hills  which  make  ideal  coasting.  For 
years  the  boys  had  coasted  on  these  hills, 
until  what  was  once  a  privilege  had  be¬ 
come  one  of  these  “inalienable  rights.” 
The  story  goes  that  General  Gage,  the 
British  commander,  determined  to  stop 
this  coasting.  So  some  of  the  Hessian 
soldiers  went  out  with  sand  and  ashes 
and  destroyed  the  coasting  places.  These 
boys  were  the  descendants  of  men  and 
women  who  had  conquered  a  wilderness, 
and  the  old  spirit  of  freedom  was  in  them. 
Here  was  an  inalienable  right  being 
stolen  by  aliens !  Like  the  kingbirds 
after  the  hawk  they  tried  throwing  snow¬ 
balls  and  lumps  of  ice  at  the  soldiers. 
That  bothered  the  Hessians,  but  got  no 
where  with  the  principle  of  confiscation. 
So  as  Americans  do,  or  at  least  as  they 
used  to  do,  they  got  together  in  true 
town  meeting  style  and  appointed  a  dele¬ 
gation  to  go  and  see  General  Gage  about 
it.  They  went  and  stood  outside  head¬ 
quarters  until  the  General  came  out  to 
see  them.  Then  the  spokesman  of  these 
boys  spoke  for  them  and  made  their  com¬ 
plaint.  These  little  fellows,  standing 
there  in  the  snow,  impressed  the  Gen¬ 
eral  far  more  than  their  fathers  had  been 
able  to  do.  He  spoke  of  them  as  “little 
rebels,”  but  he  called  off  his  Hessians, 
and  the  boys  were  left  to  coast.  I  think 
the  General  recognized  something  of  this 
“inalienable  right”  of  childhood.  It  must 
have  come  to  him  as  he  saw  those  boys 
speaking  up  to  him  about  their  rights, 
that  while  England  might  perhaps  con¬ 
quer  the  older  rebels  here  was  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  young  rebels  who  might  rather  be 
conciliated.  There  was  another  old  revo¬ 
lutionary  legend  drilled  into  me  when  I 
was  a  boy.  It  was  about  a  British  of¬ 
ficer  who  went  into  a  barber  shop  for  a 
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shave.  The  barber  was  out — no  one  there 
but  a  young  boy- — an  apprentice  learning 
his  trade.  The  officer  was  in  a  hurry,  so 
he  ordered  the  boy  to  shave  him.  He 
added  with  an  oath,  “If  you  cut  my  face, 
I'll  run  my  sword  through  you.” 

The  boy  shaved  him  carefully  and  with¬ 
out  a  cut.  The  officer  looked  in  the  glass 
and  found  his  face  whole.  So  he  turned 
to  the  boy  and  said : 

“Now  suppose  you  had  cut  me  !  That’s 
the  way  to  handle  you  cub  rebels!” 

The  boy  was  a  true  “Son  of  Liberty.” 
He  answered. 

“If  I  had  cut  your  face  my  razor 
nearer  your  throat  than  your  hand 
to  your  sword !” 

I  do  not  know  just  where  the  “inalien¬ 
able  right”  came  into  that  remark,  but 
the  officer  must  have  been  impressed  for 
as  the  story  goes,  he  started  to  raise  a 
beard  on  the  plea  that  it  suited  the  shape 
of  his  face. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  story  any  more 
than  I-can  prove  the  tale  about  ’William 
Tell,  Arnold  Winkelried,  the  boy  who 
saved  the  dike  in  Holland,  or  any  of  the 
other  old  heroes  of  history,  but  they  all 
combine  to  show  that  youth  has  inherited 
privileges  which  most  people  are  bound  to 
respect.  This  lady  who  is  annoyed  by 
these  ball  players  may  fight  them  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  but  in  the  end  she  will  get  the 
worst  of  it.  She  might  go  to  the  police, 
or  the  constable,  or  to  the  sheriff  and  de¬ 
mand  protection.  There  is  another  “in¬ 
alienable  right”  if  she  can  show  that  her 
health,  peace  of  mind  or  property  are  in 
danger.  It  is  possible  that  in  a  town  the 
authorities  might  send  a  policeman  or 
even  a  State  trooper  to  keep  the  boys 
away,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  judge 
or  magistrate  would  laugh  at  her  and  say, 
“Boys  will  be  boys,”  and  also  tell  her 
that  the  boys  are  up  to  less  mischief 
playing  ball  than  they  would  be  run¬ 
ning  loose.  That  is  what  Tennyson 
might  call  “the  larger  good.”  Here  in  New 
York  there  is  an  unwritten  law  that  on 
May  15  every  man  must  begin  to  wear  a 
straw  hat.  There  have  been  many  cases 
where  on  this  day  men  continued  to  wear 
a  felt  hat  only  to  have  it  pulled  off  and 
smashed  by  gangs  of  young  toughs.  One 
man  who  suffered  this  indignity  had  his 
tormentors  arrested  and  pulled  into  court. 
The  magistrate  laughed  the  case  away  on 
the  theory  that  this  hat  pulling  had  be¬ 
come  a  social  custom  which  overcomes  the 
“inalienable  right”  for  a  man  to  wear  any 
sort  of  hat  he  pleased.  Or  this  woman 
may  go  to  the  owner  of  this  land  and  get 
his  permission  to  enjoin  these  boys  from 
using  the  ground.  She  may  go  out  to 
the  fence,  wave  her  apron  and  scold  the 
boys.  She  may  carry  out  her  plan  of 
keeping  the  ball,  if  she  is  quick  enough 
to  catch  it  before  the  boys  get  to  it,  and 
then  demand  some  form  of  ransom.  She 
may  do  any  or  all  of  these  things,  but  I 
cannot  advise  her  to  attempt  any  of  them. 
Having  been  a  boy  myself,  and  having  a 
fairly  good  memory,  I  know  there  is  no 
animal  so  hard  to  tame  and  keep  out  of 
collective  mischief  as  a  group  of  ordinary 
boys.  Alone,  the  usual  boy  may  be  called 
by  his  mother  at  least  “an  angel  child.” 
But  a  dozen  of  these  angel  children  to¬ 
gether  and  let  them  feel  that  some  “in¬ 
alienable  right”  has  been  taken  from  them 
and  they  will  quickly  deserve  the  oft- re¬ 
peated  title  of  “little  devils.”  Some  good 
ladies  who  see  their  Sunday  school  classes 
once  a  week  and  under  strained  conditions 
of  conduct,  will  strenuously  deny  this, 
but  they  were  never  little  boys  and  never 
will  be.  If  I  were  in  the  place  of  this 
lady  who  wants  to  avoid  damage  from 
these  boys  I  would  not  try  to  fight  them, 
but  some  day  I  would  fry  a  pan  or 
bucket  of  doughnuts  and  take  them  out 
to  the  gang.  While  they  were  eating  I 
would  talk  fairly,  tell  them  what  I  did 
not  want,  and  ask  them  to  co-operate 
with  me  in  protecting  my  property.  I 
would  keep  on  good  terms  with  them 
rather  than  try  to  fight.  My  experience 
is  that  most  boys  would  appreciate  such 
an  advance  and  show  evidence  of  it.  Then 
having  won  their  confidence  you  can 
usually  work  things  so  as  to  quietly  find 
another  playground,  just  as  suitable  for 
them.  I  know  some  of  our  readers  will 
snort  at  such  advice,  say  I  am  too  easy 
and  that  would  spoil  the  boys — make 
them  little  tyrants  who  will  think  they 
can  get  anything  they  want  by  being 
domineering  and  overbearing.  Well,  have 
it  your  own  way !  I  was  asked  for  an 
opinion  and  I  give  it  freely.  I  know  a 
lot  about  boys,  and  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  childhood. 

I  know  you  can  lead  the  average  young¬ 
ster  better  than  you  can  drive  him.  Try 
to  drive  him  too  hard  and  sooner  or  later 
you  will  find  his  harness  hitched  to  you 
and  he  is  pulling  something  well  worth 
while  out  of  you. 


Furthermore  I  think  this  incident  may 
well  make  us  think  about  the  “inalienable 
rights”  of  individuals  and  classes  which 
all  through  history  have  been  violated. 
Years  ago  in  England  a  law  was  passed 
compelling  all  persons  to  bury  their  dead 
in  woolen  garments.  The  object  was  to 
increase  the  demand  for  wool.  It  would 
be  much  like  such  legislation  to  try  to 
compel  all  women  to  use  cotton  garments 
in  the  place  of  silk  or  its  substitutes,  so 
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HAYES 

FRUIT- FOG 
Does 

your  spraying 
cheaper, 
quicker  and 
easier! 
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300  LBS. 

Just  \  PRESSURE 

t  h  i  n  k 
how  much 
depends  upon 
your  spraying  rig. 

Unless  the  tiniest  recess  and  crev¬ 
ices  of  your  trees  and  row  crop  are 
penetrated  you  are  losing  profits. 
Hayes  “Fruit-Fog”  Sprayers  are 
recognized  wherever  sprayers  are 
used  as  the  standard  for  economical 
operation,  low  up-keep  cost,  and 
above  all  for  the  big  results  they 
bring  in  larger,  finer  fruit  and  better 
row  crops. 

Hayes  Duplex  &  Triplex  Sprayers 
are  the  ideal  outfits  for  commercial 
orchards,  citrus  groves,  private  es¬ 
tates  and  public  parks.  The  300  lb. 
pressure  throws  a  blanket  of  ‘  ‘Fruit- 
Fog”  where  you  want  it.  The  Hayes 
Fruit-Fog  Gun  is  the  most  highly 


perfected  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Made  of  brass  and 
bronze  accurately  fitted. 
Easily  and  quickly  handled. 
Then  too,  the  Hayes  removable 
seamless  drawn  brass  cylinders  and 
highly  polished  surface  reduce  fric¬ 
tion  which  results  in  far  longer  wear 
to  the  plunger  leathers. 

The  Hayes  Pump  Governor  pro¬ 
vides  instant  control  over  the  pump 
action  at  all  times,  and  relieves  the 
engine  and  pump  of  load  when  noz¬ 
zles  are  closed. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  features  that 
users  appreciate.  We  would  like  to  tell 
you  more  about  Hayes  Power  Sprayers  as 
well  as  our  full  line  of  Wheelbarrow, 
Bucket  and  Compressed  Air  Sprayers.  50 
models  to  choose  from.  Write  today. 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO. 
814  Sixth  St.  Dept.  14  Gaiva,  III. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N,  Y. 

Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 
special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul- 
.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  land 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
bifir  money  pulling:  stumps  * 
for  neighbors.  Rip-1 
lofirle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000 in  sparetime. 

It’s  easy.  Write  quick 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.. 

430.29th  Str..  Centerville, Iowa 


SAW 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed — backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc.  Hipping 
table  can  be  attached.  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices.  Also  H.  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  M  i  x  e  rs— money- 
saver  on  all  concrete  jobs. 
Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  nil  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence,  Ford  &  Fordson  Attach¬ 
ments,  etc.  Full  of  surprising 
bargains. 

HERTZLER  Cs  ZOOK  CO- 

Box  3  Bellovilfe.  Pa. 


Guaranteed 


SALESMEN-New  Invention  I{Eg\vl^CM 

and  all  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required. 
All  complete,  only  !S3. 95.  Over  half  profit.  Writ© 

0.  P.  MORGAN,  Mpr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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A  good  book  is  always  a  welcome  present — your  friends 
will  appreciate  a  copy  of 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

IT  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures  that  the 
writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to  hear.  It  pictures 
the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to  hear  the  voice  of  their 
friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the  laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in 
an  interesting  way,  many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have 
noticed  about  the  deaf  the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst  of 
temper,  the  unreasonable  suspiciQns  and  curiosity,  etc.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story  that  only  Mr.  Collingwood 
can  write. 

A  NEW  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED 

Many  readers  prize  a  book  more  highly  if  if.  contains  the  autograph  of 
the  author  and  in  order  to  please  such  readers  Mr.  Collingwood  has  per¬ 
sonally  autographed  a  limited  number  of  books  and  these  autographed 
copies  will  be  sent  to  those  who  order  promptly.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  enclose  $1  and  the  book  will  go  to  vou  by  return  mail. 

I  he  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen  : — Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound  eopv  of 
Adventures  in  Silence .”  y 
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to  provide  a  market  for  the  cotton 
crop.  The  English  law  failed  because  the 
people  held  that  it  was  one  of  those  “in¬ 
alienable  rights”  for  them  to  dress  the 
dead  as  they  pleased.  A  cotton  enforce¬ 
ment  law  such  as  is  here  suggested  would 
fail  because  women  would  claim  still  an¬ 
other  of  these  “rights.”  Yet  I  have  no 
doubt  if  the  women  were  approached 
m-operly  many  of  them  would  go  back  to 
cotton  in  order  to  lielp  the  niciiket.  X 
could  quote  a  dozen  similar  incidents 
from  history.  The  present  conflict  oyer 
the  district  school  is  a  somewhat  similar 
case.  The  school  authorities  do  not  seem 
to  understand  the  obstinate  and  rapidly 
•■rowing  opposition  which  farmers  feel 
toward  forced  consolidation.  It  is  simply 
the  assertion  of  another  “inalienable 
rio-ht”  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  con¬ 
trol  the  education  of  their  children.  If 
the  lady  who  started  this  discussion 
should  succeed  in  driving  these  boys  away 
j)V  force  she  will  leave  in  the  hearts  of 
every  one  of  them  a  sense  of  injustice  and 
wrong  that  will  rankle  as  long  as  he  lives 
or  help  to  make  him  too  submissive  to  be 
a  true  patriot.  If  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  should  succeed  in  overriding  public 
opinion  in  the  country  districts  and  hav¬ 
ing  its  own  way  about  consolidation,  it 
will  do  ten  times  the  damage  to  human 
character  than  it  can  ever  build  up  in  its 
consolidated  schools.  The  department  will 
do  far  better  to  come  with  a  pan  of 
doughnuts  rather  than  with  a  club  and  a 
law  pushed  through  the  Legislature  by 
town  and  city  people  who  never  saw  the 
inside  of  a  district  school.  Many  of 
these  “inalienable  rights”  have  dynamite 
in  them.  Better  let  them  alone. 

H.  W.  C. 


Vegetable  Caricature 

Bussell  Conwell  in  his  great  lecture, 
“Acres  of  Diamonds,”  tells  of  a  farmer 
who  wanted  to  find  diamonds.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  mine  of  them  on  his  own  farm, 
but  lie  did  not  look  for  diamonds  there, 
but  sold  it  and  traveled  all  over  the  world, 
seeking  in  vain  for  them  elsewhere.  The 
writer,  profiting  by  the  teaching  of  that 
lecture,  has  sought  and  found  in  her  own 
garden  a  valuable  mine  not  of  diamonds, 
fo  be  sure,  but  a  mine  of  entertainment, 
fun  and  educational  value ;  having  found 
in  garden  products  not  only  food  to  eat 
but  a  perfect  medium  for  a  new  art,  vege¬ 
table  caricature. 

The  modern  garden  supplies  us  with 
a  great  number  of  kinds  and  varieties. of 
vegetables,  which,  because  of  their  varied 
round,  oval,  pointed,  curved,  and  long 
forms  and  their  different  sizes  and  colors, 
and  because  they  can  be  so  easily  fas¬ 
tened  together,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
combining  to  form  all  kinds  of  interesting 
and  funny  caricatures  of  people  and  ani¬ 
mals.  The  garden  even  supplies  the  nec¬ 
essary  hair,  clothing,  and  decoration  for 
these  creatures  in  its  waste  products : 
grass,  corn  silk,  husks,  roots,  foliage  and 
seeds.  The  only  remaining  things  to  be 
supplied,  needed  for  the  work,  are  things 
to  fasten  the  different  parts  of  the  figures 
together  such  as  screws,  nails,  pins, 
string,  etc.,  and  a  little  paper,  ink  and 
paint  and  black-headed  pins  to  use  when 
needed  for  eyes  and  mouths. 

These  garden  creatures  or  vegetable 
caricatures  are  fun  to  make  and  furnish 
entertainment  for  the  whole  family.  This 
art  is  easier  to  learn  than  drawing,  model¬ 
ing  or  painting,  though  the  resulting 
figures  seem  to  be  a  combination  of  all 
three  arts.  It  calls  into  exercise,  and  de¬ 
velops,  observation,  imagination,  judg¬ 
ment,  invention,  and  sense  of  humor,  and 
so  lias  great  educational  value.  It  gives 
children  a  new  interest  in  gardening,  and 
supplies  a  use  for  surplus  school  and 
home  garden  products.  . 

We  enjoy  caricature  drawing  because 
it  is  art  plus  fun,  and  because  it.  calls 
attention  to  the  main  and  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  a  subject,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  art  for  the  child  and  be¬ 
ginner.  But  it  is  too  difficult,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  well-developed  sense  of  humor 
and  special  talent  in  the  artist.  But 
vegetable  figures  are  necessarily  carica¬ 
tures,  and  funny  in  themselves,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  special  talent  in  the  maker,  and, 
as  real  figures  are  more  attractive  than 
pictures,  it  would  seem  that  in  vege¬ 
table  caricature  we  have  (he  kind  of  art 
lo  interest  children.  If  all  that  has  been 
said  is  not  enough  to  commend  this  art 
that  may  be  called  play  to  favorable  at¬ 
tention  the  writer  can  testify  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  giving  exhibitions  of  vege¬ 
table  caricatures  is  a  good  way  to  raise 
money.  Having  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  thought  to  developing  this  art, 
and  having  made  scores  of  figures  and 
given  successful  exhibitions  I  find  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  figures  that  can  be  made. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  give 
some  idea  of  this  work  and  its  possibili¬ 
ties.  These  should  be  easy  for  adults  to 
reproduce,  and  should  also  give  them  ideas 
for  original  figures.  Should  anyone  in¬ 
terested  want  further  help  let  it  be 
known  to  the  writer.  Should  there  be 
enough  demand  for  it  to  warrant  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  book  one  will  be  prepared 
giving  full  directions  and  illustrating  how 
to  use  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

CHARITY  SMITH. 


Countrywide  Situation 

BIO  CABBAGE  CROP  TUTS  SEASON  ;  ONIONS 
POOR ;  MOST  PRODUCE  STEADY. 

Among  the  features  of  the  early  De¬ 
cember  produce  situation  are  the  onion 


and  cabbage  crops.  Holdings  of  cabbage 
seem  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  expected 
and  onion  holdings  are  larger  than  last 
season,  but  quality  is  doubtful. 

A  report  of  December  1  showed  cabbage 
holdings  for  November  1  at  9,642  car¬ 
loads  in  storage  for  shipment  and  14,285 
carloads  in  hands  of  growers.  These  fig¬ 
ures  compare  with  7,788  and  9,165  cars, 
respectively,  in  1925.  In  1924  the  cor¬ 
responding  figures  were  11,814  and  11,- 
196,  and  in  1923  they  were  6.250  and  7,- 
126.  The  feature  this  year  is  the  large 
stock  still  in  growers’  hands.  Prices  have 
not  changed  much  since  the  early  Novem¬ 
ber  gains  and  the  level  of  prices  is  some¬ 
what  below  that  of  a  year  ago.  Out  of 
some  17.000  cars  total  stocks  shown  for 
November,  about  4,000  cars  were  reported 
shipped  during  the  month.  Last  year  less 
than  8,000  cars  were  shipped  after  No¬ 
vember.  Allowing  for  local  markets,  waste 
and  shrinkage,  apparently  several  thou¬ 
sand  more  than  that  number  could  be 
shipped  this  season. 

ONION  QUALITY  DOUBTFUL 

The  onion  report  issued  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  cabbage  report  showed 
about  3.000  carloads  more  onions  in  stor¬ 
age  and  in  possession  of  growers  than 
last  season,  but  the  shipping  season  start- 


Cow  made  from  carrot,  squash,  corn¬ 
cobs,  corn  husks,  two  round  pieces  of 
black  radish,  and  Martynia  horns. 


Cherub  made  from  pumpkin,  squashes, 
carrots,  cabbage  leaves,  a  split  onion, 
some  grass  and  a  piece  of  red  pepper. 


ed  late  and  is  about  2.000  cars  behind 
last  season.  Making  allowance  for  this 
backwardness  of  earlot  shipment,  there 
would  still  be  possibly  1,000  cars  more 
onions  available  this  season.  The  doubt¬ 
ful  point  here  consists  in  the  reports  in 
the  trade  papers  to  the  effect  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  onion  holdings  is  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  and  unfit  for  the  first-class 
trade  as  a  result  of  mixed  foreign  seed 
sold  to  thousands  of  planters  last  Spring. 
If  this  development  should  prove  to  re¬ 
duce  the  available  market  supply,  it  might 
develop  that  the  onion  situation  is  nearly 
as  strong  as  it  ivas  last  season.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  market  price  is  about  one-third 
lower,  suggesting  that  buyers  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  such  a  view  of  the  situation  as  yet. 
Imports  from  Spain  have  been  lighter 
this  year  and  price  returns  have  been  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  Spanish  exporters.  The 
southern  onion  crop  is  likely  to  be  less 
abundant  next  Spring  owing  to  reduction 
of  acreage  in  Texas,  which  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  early  shipping  State,  but  there  is 
some  increase  in  Southern  California  and 
Louisiana,  which  together  have  about  one- 
third  of  the  early  onion  acreage  for  the 
coming  season. 

BUTTER  IMPORTED 

Most  farm  products  are  not  showing 
new  features  so  far  in  December.  Butter 
remains  above  50c  for  best  grades  in  most 
markets  and  this  high  price  has  encour¬ 
aged  considerable  importation  of  butter 
from  Europe,  despite  the  rather  high 
tariff  rate  now  prevailing. 

Eggs  no  more  than  hold  their  own  at 
about  the  highest  prices  of  the  year.  Pres¬ 
ent  receipts  are  fairly  heavy.  Stock  in 
storage  is  coming  out  rather  slowly  and 
before  long  the  fresh  egg  production  will 
begin  to  increase  in  the  southern  shipping 
sections.  Accordingly,  the  holders  of 
storage  eggs  are  rather  anxious  to  reduce 


their  stocks  and  markets  are  liberally 
supplied. 

The  poultry  situation  shows  little 
change.  Trade  has  been  active  and  tur¬ 
keys  have  sold  a  little  higher  in  some 
markets  this  year  than  a  year  ago.  At 
time  of  writing,  the  price  situation  of  tur¬ 
keys  and  chickens  was  expected  to  remain 
about  the  same  through  the  period  of 
Christmas  trade. 

Potatoes  continue  to  sell  at  about  three- 
fourths  the  price  prevailing  in  the  early 
Winter  of  1925.  Shipments  so  far  have 
not  been  heavier  than  last  season  but 
there  is  less  nervousness  over  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  lack  of  panicky  feeling  which 
caused  the  extremely  rapid  early  rise  of 
the  preceding  season.  General  range  in 
city  markets  is  $2.50  to  $3  per  100  lbs. 
and  about  50c  less  in  distant  country 
shipping  sections.  Sweet  potatoes  tend 
upward  because  of  decreasing  shipments. 
The  earlot  movement  from  the  Virginia 
Eastern  Shore  section  is  dwindling 
rapidly. 

MORE  WINTER  BERRIES 

Florida  strawberry  acreage  has  been 
increased  about  10  per  cent.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  item  is  in  the  suggestion 
that  there  may  be  a  general  increase  of 
strawberry  acreage  because  of  fairly  high 


Dog  made  from  cucumber  and  carrots ; 
has  pumpkin  seed  teeth,  corn  husk 
ears,  red  pepper  tongue,  and  onion 
toes. 


A  Hindoo  made  from  corn,  beets  and 
corn  husks  with  melon  seeds  for  eyes. 


prices  for  the  past  two  or  three  seasons. 
In  former  years  over-planting  of  straw¬ 
berries  has  occurred  at  intervals  of  about 
three  or  four  years.  Then  come  lower 
prices  and  less  acreage  until  the  situation 
rights  itself. 

Apple  prices  show  a  few  slight  gains  in 
some  markets  but  there  is  little  change 
in  the  general  situation.  Demand  is  still 
good  in  the  markets  of  Europe  with  prices 
about  high  enough  to  pay  for  additional 
cost  of  marketing,  but  many  lots  arrive 
in  poor  condition  and  sell  cheap.  G.  B.  F. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


DOMESTIC.  —  A  $40,000,000  buying- 
pool  to  offset  the  British  rubber  monopoly 
was  announced  in  Wall  Street  Dec.  2. 
The  combine  consists  of  leading  tire  and 
automobile  manufacturers,  backed  by  sev¬ 
eral  large  New  Y'ork  banks,  who  will  pur¬ 
chase  their  crude  rubber  supplies  to¬ 
gether. 

A  wage  increase  of  7%  per  cent  for  ap¬ 
proximately  89.000  conductors  and  train¬ 
men  of  50  eastern  railroads,  amounting 
to  $15,000,000  a  year,  has  been  granted 
in  the  dispute  between  employees  and  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  roads,  it  was  announced  Dee. 
2  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration  created 
last*  August  to  settle  the  matter.  The 
employees  asked  for  raises  of  15  to  20  per 
cent.  The  raise  is  effective  Dec.  1.  This 
arbitration  is  the  first  to  be^  conducted 
under  the  recently  enacted  Watson-Par- 
ker  Railroad  Act.  It  follows  the  failure 
of  mediation  efforts  by  a  Federal  board 
to  settle  the  dispute.  By  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  both  sides  Aug.  25,  the 


Arbitration  Board  was  brought  into  being 
with  two  members  representing  the  rail¬ 
roads.  two  representing  the  employees  and 
two  the  public. 

A  hunting  dog  is  held  responsible  for 
the  death  of  ,J.  T.  Davis,  merchant,  found 
mortally  wounded  Dec.  2  in  his  wrecked 
automobile  on  a  highway  near  Browns¬ 
ville,  Tenn.  The  dog  is  believed  to  have 
struck  against  a  loaded  shotgun  on  the 
back  seat  of  the  machine  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  it  to  discharge  its  contents 
into  Davis’s  body. 

An  air  mail  pilot,  seeking  an  emergency 
landing  field  near  Mercer,  Pa.,  Dec.  4, 
reached  the  ground  safely,  but  was  forced 
to  go  into  action  to  fight  a  fire  he  started 
with  a  flare.  Pilot  Bernard,  enroute 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  dropped  the 
flare  in  an  effort  to  find  the  landing  field 
on  the  Tait  farm.  His  aim  was  accurate, 
for  the  flare  landed  on  the  Tait  barn, 
setting  it  on  fire.  Bernard  landed  by  the 
light  of  the  burning  barn.  He  leaped  from 
the  plane  and  assisted  farmers  in  rescuing 
cattfre  from  the  burning  structure.  The 
loss  was  estimated  at  $5,000. 

A  beer  running  submarine,  seized  on 
Lake  Champlain  in  November  and  re¬ 
leased  on  payment  of  a  fine,  has  been 
captured  again  by  American  customs  of¬ 
ficers.  The  seizure  was  made  while  the 
submarine  was  loading  in  American  wa¬ 
ters.  More  than  4,000  bottles  of  ale  were 
found  aboard,  it  was  reported  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  office  there.  The  submarine,  a  motor¬ 
less  craft  designed  to  be  towed  by  a  power¬ 
boat,  is  one  of  three  that  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  lake.  They  may  be  sub¬ 
merged  and  cut  adrift  when  customs 
agents  start  in  pursuit. 

A  new  invention  to  enable  ships  to  de¬ 
tect  the  approach  of  another  during  fog 
is  announced  ready  for  production  by  the 
Federal  Telegraph  Company.  This  is  a 
small  automatic  transmitter  which  set  up 
in  the  pilot  house  of  a  vessel,  independent 
of  the  regular  radio  telegraph  apparatus 
transmits  an  automatic  signal  audible  to 
ships  within  a  10-mile  radius  which  can 
then  by  the  use  of  radio  compasses  trace 
the  course  of  other  ships  around  them. 
The  new  radio  fog  signal  is  the  invention 
of  Dr.  F.  A.  Bolster  who  developed  the 
radio  compass  to  its  present  state  of  per¬ 
fection.  The  new  invention  is  said  to 
have  performed  creditably  in  exhaustive 
tests  by  the  United  States  Lighthouse 
Service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  giant  ice  breaker  Sainte  Marie,  as¬ 
sisted  by  tugs  and  lighters  was  operating 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  Dec.  5  with 
little  effect  against  the  ice  formations  of 
the  St.  Mary’s  River,  which  threaten  to 
imprison  for  the  Winter  a  fleet  of  lake 
vessels.  A  total  of  125  vessels  with  ag¬ 
gregate  cargoes  valued  at  more  than  $50,- 
000,000  were  then  tied  up  in  the  river, 
the  gateway  from  Lake  Huron  into  Lake 
Superior.  Dec.  7  conditions  changed  and 
the  fleet  was  finally  released. 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  broke  out 
in  a  photographer’s  studio  in  a  downtown 
block  in  Main  Street  East,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  Dec.  6.  C.  E.  Bunnell,  commercial 
photographer,  in  whose  studio  the  fire  is 
believed  to  have  started  from  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  an  oil  stove,  imported  his  loss  up¬ 
wards  of  $30,000.  An  early  estimate  of 
the  total  damage  was  placed  at  $250,000 
by  merchants  whose  places  of  business 
occupied  the  block. 

WASHINGTON.— The  death  penalty 
for  mail  bandits  is  a  requirement  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  nation’s  postal  busi¬ 
ness,  Postmaster  General  New  said  Dec. 
6  in  his  annual  report  to  President  Cool- 
idge.  He  urged  that  Congress  enact 
drastic  legislation  to  impose  the  extreme 
sentence  upon  any  man  who  undertakes 
to  rob  the  mails  by  firearms  or  who 
places  the  lives  of  postal  employees  in 
jeopardy.  Attacks  on  the  mails  by  bandit 
gangs  have  become  so  frequent,  he  said, 
and  the  methods  employed  have  become 
so  ruthless,  that  “it  is  the  unqualified 
opinion  of  the  Postmaster  General  that 
more  drastic  punishment  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  for  offenders  in  cases  of 
this  character.”  Steadily  increasing  postal 
business  is  reported  with  a  corresponding 
lowering  of  the  deficit  which  to  date  has 
been  returned  yearly.  Despite  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  service  and  the  $70,000,- 
000  raise  in  postal  salaries,  actual  ex¬ 
penditures  last  year  exceeded  revenues  by 
only  $19,972,379.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  salary  increases,  Mr.  New  said,  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  year  would  have  shown  an 
actual  surplus. 

The  final  session  of  the  69th  Congress 
convened  Dec.  6  with  the  prospect  of  lit¬ 
tle  major  legislation  being  adopted,  but 
with  more  than  12,000  bills  on  the  House 
and  Senate  calendars,  left  without  action 
on  adjournment  last  July.  To  this  num¬ 
ber  will  be  added  several  thousand  addi¬ 
tional  before  the  gavel  falls  closing  the 
session  on  March  4  next. 

Dec.  7  the  President's  message  was 
transmitted  to  Congress.  He  urged  a  tax 
cut,  farm  relief  and  water  development, 
suggested  radio  control,  railroad  consoli¬ 
dation  and  a  board  to  deal  with  the  coal 
question.  He  suggested  reducing  govern¬ 
ment  bureaus,  the  enforcement  of  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  continuance  of  work  lead¬ 
ing  to  disarmament. 


Brown  :  “Say.  old  man,  it’s  strange  to 
see  you  going  round  in  that  light  top-coat 
this  chilly  weather  while  your  wife  is 
wearing  swell  new  furs.”  Black :  “My 
dear  chap,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  think  of 
those  furs  and  immediately  I  start  per¬ 
spiring.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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SOME  of  the  school  superintendents  up  the  State 
are  saying  some  remarkable  things  about  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society.  We  have  a  let¬ 
ter  from  one  such  superintendent  who  says  that  “a 
certain  organization’’  came  near  repealing  the  law 
which  provided  extra  money  for  the  school  districts. 
This  man  knows  better — knows  that  he  is  lying — if 
we  are  to  put  it  plainly.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  campaign  that  is  being  waged  against  the  so¬ 
ciety  by  some  of  the  “education  group.”  They  know 
better,  but  habit  seems  to  have  convinced  them  that 
this  sort  of  conduct  will  kill  off  the  society.  That  is 
where  they  make  their  mistake.  The  society  is 
stronger  than  ever  before,  and  is  financially  pre¬ 
pared  to  carry  on  its  full  work.  It  did  not  oppose 
the  bills  granting  extra  school  money.  It  does  op¬ 
pose  any  unfair  distribution  of  such  money  and  it 
claims  that  the  present  method  of  such  distribution 
is  unfair.  Further,  it  can  prove  its  case.  The  facts 
about  these  things  are  so  clear  and  evident  that  it 
seems  strange  that  these  educators  should  continue 
to  talk  as  they  are  doing.  They  begin  to  resemble 
the  ostrich  that  hides  its  head  in  the  sand  and  then 
thinks  he  is  out  of  sight.  The  It.  S.  I.  S.  is  not  a 
group  of  revolutionists  or  educational  anarchists.  It 
is,  today,  giving  the  best  imitation  of  the  fight  for 
local  rights  that  was  put  up  by  our  fathers.  It  can¬ 
not  be  killed  or  intimidated  and  it  seems  about  time 
that  the  educators  began  to  realize  that  they  can  be 
of  greater  service  to  the  State  by  working  with  the 
society  rather  than  by  fighting  against  it. 

* 

On  page  1513,  “Apples  at  a  Football  Game,”  I  find 
evidence  that  you  are  hopelessly  “mid-Victorian.”  Surely 
you  should  know  why  women  can  eat  peanuts  in  public, 
yet  refuse  to  “gnaw”  an  apple.  Would  you  rub  an  ap¬ 
ple  over  a  freshly  painted  picture?  R.  P.  c. 

Michigan. 

E  shall  probably  have  to  admit  ignorance  of 
modern  facial  artistic  skill.  We  stand  en¬ 
lightened.  Possibly  some  of  the  fair  creatures  still 
have  a  lingering  notion  that  there  may  be  some  sort 
of  poison  in  a  “lipstick.”  We  must  be  a  little  old- 
fashioned — living  back  in  the  old  days  when  young 
w  omen  were  able  to  paint  their  lips  and  cheeks  from 
within  by  eating  foods  containing  iron,  like  grapes 
and  apple  skins.  Too  bad,  but  we  are  glad  to  be  in¬ 
structed.  We  once  knew  a  young  woman  who  never 
would  eat  a  hearty  meal  in  public.  When  asked 
what  she  would  have  the  answer  invariably  was : 

“Just  a  little  angel  food,  please.  My  health  is  too 
delicate  to  eat  heartily.” 

But  when  she  got  home  and  her  “escort”  had  de¬ 
parted — to  dreams  of  angelic  loveliness — this  young 
woman  would  say : 

“Now  Ma,  I'm  hungry — where  are  the  cold  baked 
beans?” 

Thus  she  kept  up  her  health  and  weight  and  also 
her  reputation  for  dainty  living.  We  might  add  that 
the  modern  girl  is  hopeless  without  good  teeth.  Doc¬ 
tors  say  that  many  forms  of  tooth  disease  are  due  to 
defective  diet  made  possible  by  a  horror  of  growing 
fat  or  even  plump.  We  might  say  that  there  is  no 
better  toothbrush  or  tooth  restorer  than  a  mellow 
raw  apple  eaten  out  of  the  hand. 

* 

'“r'HIS  question  of  the  rooster’s  crowing  and  its  re- 
i-  lated  characteristics  is  not  by  any  means  simply 
a  joke.  (See  first  page.)  We  believe  it  has  some  real 
significance.  The  average  person  with  good  ears  will 
tell  you  that  he  relies  mostly  upon  the  human  voice 
for  his  estimate  of  character.  The  face  is  usually  a 
mask  behind  which  most  of  us  may  hide  our  feelings, 
but  the  voice  usually  betrays  character  as  few  other 
things  do.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  shown  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  our  first  page  that  the  rooster  with  the 
loud,  brazen  voice  is  not  always  the  most  vigorous 


or  courageous  bird.  Neither  is  the  fighter  the  best 
breeder.  Prof.  L.  F.  Payne  writes  us  that  some 
years  ago  he  tried  an  experiment  to  find  if  there  is 
any  relation  between  the  number  of  times  a  male 
bird  will  crow  and  the  fertility  and  “hatchability” 
of  the  birds  with  which  he  was  mated : 

Eight  male  birds  were  used  in  the  study.  On  July 
24,  1914,  the  number  of  times  that  each  cock  crowed 
was  recorded  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late  in 
the  evening,  or  a  total  of  15  hours.  The  largest  number 
of  crows  per  hour  was  from  10  to  11  o'clock  when  one 
male  crowed  110  times.  The  result  for  the  entire  group 
showed  wide  variation.  The  minimum  number  of  crows 
for  the  day  was  209  and  the  maximum  754.  The  aver¬ 
age  for  the  eight  birds  for  the  day  was  455.  While  the 
cockerel  which  crowed  the  greatest  number  of  times 
showed  the  highest  fertility  and  hatchability,  one  of  the 
males  crowing  the  least  number  of  times  ranked  second 
in  fertility  and  hatchability. 

We  think  there  is  enough  in  this  question  to  war¬ 
rant  a  fuller  investigation.  Some  naturalists  may 
already  have  studied  it  fully.  At  any  rate  many  of 
our  readers  have  observed  things  about  it  that  would 
help.  We  may  find  that  the  rooster’s  crow  has  as 
much  to  do  with  his  value  as  a  breeder  as  his  eye 
or  shape  of  head  or  body  now  considered  useful  in 
estimating  his  worth.  We  may  have  stumbled  upon 
something  worth  while  in  this. 

* 

E  have  just  printed  some  figures  showing  how 
this  country  has  imported  articles  of  food 
from  foreign  countries.  Many  of  these  articles  could 
be  produced  here  as  well  as  abroad.  Tomatoes  come 
under  this  head.  The  following  figures  show  how 
Italian  tomatoes  have  been  sent  to  this  country : 

1924 


Tomatoes  Paste 

Pounds  .  40.3S0.441  13.224,626 

Value  .  $2,046,574  $1,139,862 

1925 

Pounds  .  88.999,225  20,604,156 

Value  .  $4,172,755  $1,844,539 


These  heavy  imports  of  Italian  tomatoes  have  had 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  business  of  gardening  and 
canning  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland.  In 
fact,  the  canners  and  truckers  have  been  hit  hard. 
Here  is  one  case  at  least  where  cheaper  labor  in 
Italy  enables  the  Italian  canners  to  pay  the  tariff 
and  pour  their  goods  into  this  country.  An  applica¬ 
tion  has  been  made  to  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission 
for  a  hearing.  True  it  is  that  the  tomato  growers  in 
New  Jersey  and  nearby  States  have  been  badly  hit 
by  these  Italian  imports. 

* 

The  writer  had  92  bushel  baskets  of  very  fine  Duchess 
apples.  The  storage  and  baskets  cost  me  $49.50.  I 
shipped  them  to  Philadelphia  to  a  commission  merchant 
along  with  some  of  my  neighbors,  and  I  got  a  check  for 
$2.71.  And  I  have  not  accounted  for  any  of  the  pick¬ 
ing,  sorting  and  hauling  to  the  station,  but  I  hope  to 
do  better  on  the  balance  of  my  apples. 

HAT  is  from  a  prominent  fruit  grower  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  Another  fruit  grower  tells  how 
he  sent  a  carload  of  Kieffer  pears  to  England.  He 
was  paid  67  cents  a  barrel — far  above  the  average 
receipts.  We  could  fill  a  page  with  just  such  stories. 
It  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  bumper  crops,  for  the 
total  output  of  fruit  is  not  abnormally  large.  The 
customers  simply  will  not  buy  as  they  have  done  in 
former  years,  and  all  sorts  of  reasons  are  given  for 
the  change.  Some  blame  it  on  the  scientific  men 
who  have  been  responsible  for  many  changes  in  diet. 
Others  think  that  fruits  like  oranges,  bananas, 
grapes  and  peaches  have  been  pushed  so  hard 
through  advertising  and  full  distribution  that  apples 
have  lost  some  of  their  popularity.  Still  others  claim 
that  the  average  citizen  has  so  many  new  demands 
upon  his  money  that  he  simply  cannot  afford  to  buy 
apples  at  present  retail  prices.  You  may  take  any 
opinion  you  like,  but  the  truth  is  that  apples  are  not 
retailing  as  they  ought  to — at  least  the  eastern  fruit. 
They  have  lost  some  of  their  popularity  as  food 
among  city  people,  and  that  must  be  regained  before 
the  country  will  absorb  a  large  crop  profitably.  In 
some  way  or  other  eastern  apple  growers  must  imi¬ 
tate  the  methods  of  the  western  growers  or  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  breakfast  foods — that  is,  raise  a  good- 
sized  fund  and  advertise  practically.  There  was  a 
time  when  simply  cutting  down  the  retail  price  would 
answer.  Now  more  than  that  is  needed,  for  many  of 
this  younger  generation  have  lost  their  natural,  de¬ 
sire  for  apples. 

* 

HE  horse  is  losing  another  job — that  is  work  on 
the  snow  plow.  Most  of  us  can  remember  that 
word  picture  in  “Snow  Bound”  of  breaking  out  the 
country  roads : 

“Down  the  long  hillside  treading  slow 
We  saw  the  half-buried  oxen  go 
Shaking  the  snow  from  heads  uptost. 

Their  steaming  nostrils  white  with  frost.” 

In  the  old  days  oxen  hitched  to  a  big  sled  “broke 
out”  the  roads.  In  these  modern  days  of  ears  some¬ 
thing  more  elaborate  is  needed.  Bare  ground,  prompt¬ 
ly  cleared,  is  necessary.  Horses  were  used  for 
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a  while,  but  now  the  gasoline  snow  plow  has  arrived 
The  other  night  after  the  first  snow  a  tractor  haul¬ 
ing  a  big  plow  came  grunting  and  coughing  along  our 
country  road  before  the  snow  had  a  chance  to  settle 
It  made  its  way  faster  than  the  horses  could  travel 
and  pushed  the  snow  away  with  a  power  equal  to 
that  of  half  a  dozen  teams  hitched  together,  gome 
of  us,  who  are  old-fashioned,  would  like  to  have 
snow  enough  left  on  the  roads  to  provide  a  good 
sleigh  ride,  hut  the  only  sleighs  left  in  the  township 
are  rusting  in  the  shed  or  gathering  hayseed  in  the 
mow.  The  exit  of  old  Gray  and  Dobbin  as  giant 
snow  shovellers  come  as  something  of  a  shock  to 
show  us  what  is  happening  to  farming!  And  yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  powerful  engine 
worked  in  time,  leaves  the  best  road  for  the  car.  The 
trouble  is  that  too  many  side  roads  are  left  to  the 
drifts — the  people  who  live  there  are  surely  left  to 
do  it  themselves.  Too  many  seem  to  think  that  the 
main  roads  are  all  that  count.  In  some  parts  of 
Northern  Michigan  small  houses  are  built  on  low 
trucks  behind  a  snow  plow.  Inside  these  little 
houses  the  crew  of  road  cleaners  will  eat  and  sleep 
and  keep  comfortable  while  the  snow  plow  keeps 
moving  for  days  over  the  snowy  highways.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  great  change  from  the  old-time  red  oxen  and 
sled.  The  change  had  to  come. 

* 

VERY  now  and  then  we  have  a  question  about 
using  the  local  schoolhouse  for  religious  serv¬ 
ices  or  for  social  entertainments.  In  one  New  York 
ease  a  church  society  has  been  organized.  It  meets 
in  the  schoolhouse  for  Sunday  service  and  for  social 
meetings.  Collections  are  taken  up  for  paying  the 
pastor,  who  is  a  non-resident.  This  society  pays 
nothing  to  the  district  for  lights,  heat  or  janitor 
service,  and  some  of  the  leading  members  live  in  an¬ 
other  district.  The  district  is  heavily  in  debt  for  a 
new  schoolhouse  and  various  taxpayers  want  to 
know  if  such  use  of  the  building  is  allowable  under 
the  New  York  school  law.  We  have  no  doubt  there 
are  other  similar  cases.  Personally  we  think  such 
a  schoolhouse  ought  to  be  used  as  a  genuine  com¬ 
munity  center — open  for  all  worthy  purposes.  It  is 
far  better  to  encourage  a  reasonable  use  of  the  build¬ 
ing  for  local  purposes.  It  will  add  to  the  community 
spirit  to  have  such  a  local  meeting  place.  As  for  a 
direct  answer  to  the  question  the  following  state¬ 
ment  covers  the  point : 

The  trustee  may  permit  the  schoolhouse  to  be  used  for 
religious  meetings  provided  such  action  meets  the  gen¬ 
eral  approval  of  the  voters  of  the  district.  When  such 
action  is  objected  to  by  a  small  minority  of  qualified 
voters  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  held  that  the 
religious  meetings  shall  be  discontinued. 

It  appears  unreasonable  that  an  outside  corporation 
should  enjoy  repeated  use  of  the  school  building  with¬ 
out  reimbursing  the  district  for  lights,  heat  and  janitor 
service.  The  trustee  should  consult  the  voters  of  the 
district  before  attempting  to  continue  such  policy.  It 
is  always  advisable  to  attempt  an  agreement  at  home. 
If  the  question  cannot  be  settled  in  this  way  it  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  upon  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

* 

HE  lumbermen  say  that  black  walnut  timber  is 
coming  back  to  a  high  value.  During  the  World 
War  the  U.  S.  government  bought  great  quantities 
of  black  walnut,  which  was  used  for  making  rifle 
stocks.  On  the  chance  that  the  war  would  last  a 
year  longer  great  quantities  of  this  timber  were  se¬ 
cured,  so  that  when  the  war  suddenly  ended,  im¬ 
mense  stocks  were  left  on  hand.  Sales  of  this  tim¬ 
ber  were  held  up  until  this  government  stock  could 
be  disposed  of.  Now  it  is  well  worked  off,  and  prices 
are  rising.  Black  walnut  is  called  “one  of  the  two 
faiest  cabinet  woods  in  the  world,”  and  its  use  in 
making  furniture  seems  to  he  increasing.  As  a  nut, 
too,  the  black  walnut  is  popular.  It  seems  safe  to 
say  that  nuts  planted  now  on  waste  land,  and  given 
xeasonable  care,  would  prove  an  insurance  for  com¬ 
paratively  young  men  and  a  good  investment  for 
men  of  middle  age.  A  grove  of  black  walnuts  plant¬ 
ed  near  a  schoolhouse  will  surely  help  finance  the 
future  school.  There  are  about  1,500  nuts  to  the 
bushel,  and  they  usually  grow  well.  Anchor  some  of 
that  waste  land  to  a  nut,  and  in  the  future  that 
name  will  not  be  applied  to  you. 


Brevities 

Epithets  are  no  answer  to  evidence. 

A  child  over  five  years  of  age  is  of  legal  school  age. 

Reports  about  animals  which  find  their  way  home 
are  coming  in  freely. 

The  first  week  in  December  many  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  reported  that  nearly  10  per  cent  of  their  potatoes 
were  still  undug. 

A  decent  cow  appreciates  warmed  water  in  Winter. 
When  she  is  forced  to  fill  up  on  ice  water  it  requires 
too  much  of  her  food  to  warm  her  up  to  normal. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  at  Rochester,  experts  of  the  Geneva  Station 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions  or  give  advice. 
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United  Dairy  Co-operative  Association 

THE  300  or  more  dairymen  who  met  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  2,  represent  at  least  70,000  dairy 
farmers  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  No  finer  class 
of  farmers  ever  assembled  anywhere,  no  more  intel¬ 
ligent  or  capable  body  of  men  ever  represented  any 
industry  anywhere.  In  details,  of  course,  they  had 
different  views,  but  on  the  main  purpose,  policies 
and  ideals  they  were  a  unit.  They  understood  the 
importance  of  a  great  principle,  defined  it  clearly, 
and  knew  just  what  principles  they  wanted  to  sup¬ 
port,  and  did  so  without  hesitation.  They  were 
equally  decisive  in  rejecting  what  they  did  not  want. 
They  are  the  producers  of  55  per  cent  of  the  New 
York  City  supply.  It  is  the  loose  milk  sold  in  cans  to 
stores,  hotels  and  institutions.  They  have  no  means 
of  stabilizing  the  market  for  this  milk.  Many  of 
them  sell  in  units,  but  the  local  units,  acting  separate¬ 
ly,  are  helpless  against  buyers  who  dicker  for  a 
bargain,  and  when  they  get  a  low  price  go  out  and 
undersell  fair  dealers  who  pay  the  fair  average 
price,  with  the  result  that  all  dealers  demand  the 
low  price.  The  pool  management  has  claimed  that 
this  competition  costs  them  nearly  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  monthly,  because  they,  too,  cut  prices  in  the 
competitive,  scramble.  On  this  basis  these  unorga¬ 
nized  producers  would  lose  a  million  dollars  a  month 
on  this  item  alone.  It  would  seem  that  the  pool 
leaders  would  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  stabilize  this  large  factor  of  the  industry. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will.  We  feel  sure  that 
their  success  will  please  and  benefit  pool  patrons. 

The  tentative  committee  recommended  the  following 
procedure : 

1.  Create  an  organization  of  unorganized  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  into  a  local  unit  at  each  shipping  station  or  local 
center  in  the  whole  territory. 

2.  Create  a  merger  of  these  local  units  and  the  units 
of  the  Independents,  Eastern  States  and  Non-pool  in 
one  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  United  Dairy  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Inc. 

3.  Appoint  an  organization  committee  to  put  these 
recommendations  into  effect. 

4.  Affiliate  the  United  Dairy  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion  with  any  and  all  other  dairy  associations  in  the 
territory. 

5.  Make  returns  direct  to  producers  or  local  associa¬ 
tion  as  the  members  of  the  local  unit  desire. 

6.  Provide  that  a  producer  may  withdraw  from  the 
local  unit  and  the  local  unit  may  withdraw  from  the 
United  Dairy  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.  at  any 
time,  provided,  however,  that  in  either  case  the  de¬ 
liveries  of  milk  be  continued  to  complete  existing  con¬ 
tracts.  ,  „  . 

7.  The  assessment  for  expenses  shall  not  exceed  one 
cent  a  hundred  pounds  on  the  milk  and  at  no  time  more 
than  enough  for  the  economic  needs  of  the  association. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  this  association  to  consider 
the  dairy  industry  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  as  a 
whole. 

(a)  To  encourage  the  largest  possible  consumption 
of  milk  and  to  deliver  a  pure,  fresh,  wholesome,  high 
quality  of  milk  every  day  in  the  year; 

(b)  To  furnish  a  regular  supply  sufficient  for  the 
season  requirements ; 

(e)  To  regulate  production  to  fill  the  requirements 
at  all  times  and  to  avoid  excess  production  one  season 
and  shortage  at  another  time ; 

(d)  To  encourage  every  possible  economy  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk,  in¬ 
cluding  the  management  of  this  association ; 

(e)  To  conduct  this  organization  strictly  on  co-opera¬ 
tive  rules  and  sound  economic  principles,  and  to  serve 
the  best  interest  of  every  dairyman  in  the  territory 
whether  the  producer  be  within  or  without  the  organi¬ 
zation  ; 

(f)  To  afford  control  of  the  government  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members; 

(g)  To  furnish  facilities  to  make  the  vote  conven¬ 
ient  and  inclusive  of  the  will  of  the  voters : 

(h)  To  afford  members  access  to  the  books  and  rec¬ 
ords,  full  information  and  free  publicity ; 

(i)  To  afford  the  widest  measures  of  home  rule  to 
members  and  member  associations; 

(j)  To  put  its  trust  in  truth  and  justice  and  economic 
principles,  and  to  stick  to  these  ideals  through  temporary 
victory  or  defeat  until  the  production  of  milk  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  as  a  profitable  business. 

It  was  fully  discussed  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  committee  appointed  to  incorporate  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  prepare  by-laws  and  start  the  machinery 
consists  of  John  J.  Dillon,  chairman;  B.  J.  Van  Al- 
slyne,  Canajoharie;  Roscoe  Sargent,  Sandy  Creek; 
L.  J.  Buddenhagen,  Callicoon  Depot;  F.  W.  Bander, 
Fort  Plain;  Truman  D.  Cole,  Little  Falls;  James 
Quinn,  Binghamton;  C.  W.  Newton,  Buffalo;  W.  H. 
Rhodes,  Little  Falls,  and  Frank  Chardavoyne,  War¬ 
wick.  This  committee  was  also  directed  to  confer 
with  the  committee  of  ten  appointed  Oct.  27  under 
League  auspices  in  the  hope  that  together  they  may 
be  able  to  agree  on  a  plan  to  unite  all  dairymen  in 
one  association,  or  failing  in  this,  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  any  way  to  get  a  fair  price  for  milk. 

The  committee  met  immediately  after  the  meeting, 
and  promises  to  have  a  going  concern  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  Delegates  from  several  counties  vol¬ 
unteered  their  services  to  look  after  the  organization 
work  in  several  counties.  More  volunteers  are  need¬ 
ed  even  if  they  can  do  no  more  than  organize  their 
local  association.  The  true  spirit  of  co-operation  is 
to  be  preserved.  Any  producer  or  any  group  of  pro¬ 
ducers  is  welcome,  but  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
win  a  producer  or  a  group  of  producers  from  the 
two  existing  groups.  The  door  will  be  open  to  come 


or  go,  but  the  purpose  is  to  unify  the  unorganized 
producers  and  units.  When  they  benefit  themselves 
it  will  be  found  that  they  have  helped  the  other  I 
groups  also.  Full  benefits  can  come  only  when  all 
three  groups  operate  under  some  arrangement  as  a 
single  marketing  agency. 


Making  Their  Purposes  Clear 

HE  work  of  the  northern  committee  must  have 
had  the  effect  of  leading  pool  patrons  to  believe 
that  other  producers  would  unite  with  them  on  the 
pool  plan  if  the  name  of  it  were  changed,  because 
the  new  Miller  plan,  the  Johnson  plan  and  the  pool 
plan  are  substantially  the  same.  The  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers  had  clearly  and  definitely  given  notice  in  a 
formal  resolution  that  they  would  not  accept  any  of 
the  three  plans.  The  other  groups  had  spoken 
through  their  delegates,  but  there  was  not  until  De¬ 
cember  2  meeting  any  direct  formal  statement  by 
themselves.  If  they  had  delayed  it  longer,  their 
silence  would  have  had  the  effect  of  misleading  the 
pool  jxatrons.  They  owed  it  to  their  fellow  dairymen 
to  speak  clearly  and  plainly.  They  did  so  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formal  statement ; 

As  milk  producers,  we  reaffirm  the  conviction  that 
one  general  united  system  of  organization  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  dairy  farmer  and  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

If  we  are  to  have  permanent  and  successful  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  they  must  be  built  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  personal  liberty  and  individual  rights  in  property. 
We  must  construct  a  simple  system  of  organization  that 
will  leave  local  bodies  and  group  associations  free  to  own 
and  manage  their  local  affairs  in  their  own  way,  and  to 
profit  by  their  own  enterprise,  genius  and  economies, 
and  at  the  same  time,  federate  these  units  and  groups 
into  a  central  body  to  work  out  our  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

We  are  in  full  sympathy  with  fellow  dairymen  who 
sincerely  desire  a  united  industry,  but  we  cannot  now 
accept  those  so-called  fundamental  principles  which  we 
rejected  five  years  ago,  and  which  have  since  proved 
themselves  unsound  in  practice.  To  do  so  would  only 
increase  our  burdens  and  losses,  and  destroy  the  or¬ 
ganizations  we  have  created  with  much  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense.  We  will,  however,  gladly  counsel  and  deliberate 
with  any  group  of  dairymen  through  representatives  of 
their  own,  and  our  own  selection  and  while  preserving 
and  developing  our  present  organizations,  vye  will  join 
them  in  any  practical  measures  to  stabilize  markets 
and  serve  the  best  interests  of  dairymen. 


Improving  the  State  Fair 

COMMITTEE  of  the  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  held  a  conference  in  Syracuse  last  week, 
with  a  number  of  the  heads  of  State  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  and  others  interested  in  agriculture,  to  consider 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  fair  management 
on  lines  desired  by  farmers.  Suggestions  were  made 
to  improve  the  approaches,  entrance,  exits,  housing 
of  exhibits,  comfort  and  feeding  of  visitors.  Some 
good  suggestions  were  made  for  labeling  of  exhibits, 
including  live  stock,  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  visitors  with  names  of  varieties  and  breeds. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  the  judges  might  interest 
and  instruct  visitors  by  explanations  of  their  reasons 
for  making  awards.  There  will  be  some  changes 
under  the  new  law  and  the  expressed  purpose  is  to 
work  out  a  program  agreeable  to  farm  interests. 


School  Consolidation  in  Kentucky 

Consolidated  schools  are  little  known  here,  and  the 
idea  of  consolidation  is  meeting  with  great  opposition, 
though  the  roads  for  school  busses  are  in  good  shape. 
This  argument  is  brought  forward.  No  driver  can  drive 
his  bus  and  watch  the  children  at  the  same  time,  who 
are  liable  to  become  too  boisterous  and  mischievous. 
Therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  teacher 
along  to  preserve  ox-der  just  as  in  school. 

I  know  that  in  many  States  consolidation  has  been 
extensively  tried  out,  and  I  suppose  with  almost  uni¬ 
formly  good  results.  s.  m.  e. 

Kentucky. 

I  have  never  heard  our  State  Department  talk  ad¬ 
versely  about  consolidation.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
the  office  chair  and  of  the  non-taxpayer  speeding  busses 
filled  with  finely  dressed  children  traveling  over  con¬ 
crete  highways  to  a  $300,000  consolidated  school  is  a 
picture  which  takes  their  eye.  From  the  standpoint  of 
expense  consolidated  schools  cost  decidedly  more.  From 
the  standpoint  of  morals  the  bus  is  negative.  The  driver 
is  supposed  to  drive  and  watch  the  children.  He  can¬ 
not  do  both.  At  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  is  located  a  centralized 
school  which  is  said  to  have  cost  $000,000.  Observers 
report  to  me  that  35  children  of  all  ages  are  loaded  into 
busses  which  are  supposed  to  accommodate  25. 

Consolidated  districts  should  not  be  formed  except 
when  approved  by  the  people  affected.  If  we  could 
have  our  way  about  this,  only  the  most  feasible  con¬ 
solidations  would  be  formed.  But  at  the  present  time 
we  are  slaves  so  far  as  deciding  this  question  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  department  has  power  to  jam  our  dis- 
tricts  together  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  and  without 
a  hearing.  And  under  another  law  the  department  at¬ 
tempts  to  avoid  responsibility  by  endorsing  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  any  village  that  wants  to  grab  the  entire  coun¬ 
tryside  simply  to  get  help  in  the  payment  of  its  taxes. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  rural  people  favor  a  law 
that  will  permit  each  district  to  pass  on  the  question  of 
consolidation.  The  summation  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
organized  educators  are  working  to  abolish  nearly  all 
one-teacher  country  schools  while  country  people,  them¬ 
selves,  are  demanding  the  right  to  decide  whether  they 
shall  have  a  convenient  school  for  the  small  children 
near  their  homes. 

Incidentally  it  should  be  healthy  to  observe  that  the 
cost  of  education  has  increased  400  per  cent  in  this 
State  since  1913.  D-  B-  D- 


The  President’s  Message 

President  Coolidge  issued  the  usual  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  as  the  Senate  and  the  House  met  last  week.  The 
President  does  not  advocate  any  radical  legislation.  In 
fact,  he  seems  to  think  that  Congi-ess  at  this  present 
session  should  do  as  little  as  possible  consistent  with 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  Most  of  our  people  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  what  the  President  has  to  say 
about  agriculture.  He  does  not  offer  anything  definite  ’ 
in  the  way  of  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seems 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  farmers  should  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  do  it  themselves  with  such  laws  as  they  now  have. 
He  says  that  the  total  farm  income  for  the  past  year  is 
$2,757,000,000,  or  about  one  hundred  million  larger  than 
that  of  the  year  before.  Certain  lines  of  pi-oduction 
and  some  definite  localities  have  not  done  as  well  as  in 
former  years,  while  others  are  improving  in  condition. 
He  makes  instance  of  the  cotton  crop,  which  is  so  large 
this  year  that  it  cannot  well  be  disposed  of.  He  says 
that  sufficient  funds  have  been  pledged  by  private  par¬ 
ties  to  finance  the  caiTying  and  storage  of  four  million 
bales  of  cotton.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  cot¬ 
ton  growers  will  enter  into  this  plan  or  not.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  says  that  no  method  of  meeting  the  situation  would 
be  adequate  without  a  reduction  of  about  one-third  of 
the  aci-eage  for  the  coming  yeai-,  and  he  says  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  making  this  plan  effective  lies  with 
those  who  own  and  finance  cotton  and  cotton  lands.  It 
would  seem  from  this  that  the  President  puts  himself 
squai-ely  in  favor  of  a  cux-tailment  or  regulation  of  crop 
planting.  In  a  time  like  this,  when  a  cx-op  like  cotton 
is  being  over-produced,  it  seems  no  more  than  common 
sense  to  ti-y  to  restrict  the  output  for  this  year,  for  if 
the  large  crop  of  1926  is  followed  by  ajiother  lax-ge  crop 
next  yeai*,  the  situation  would  be  well  nigh  hopeless. 
On  the  whole,  the  President  seems  to  think-  that  out¬ 
side  of  the  cotton  crop  and  one  or  two  others,  inelxiding 
the  apple  ci-op  of  this  year,  the  farm  situation  is  im¬ 
proving.  He  thinks  that  the  national  tax  reduction  is 
of  large  indirect  benefit  to  the  farmer,  although  it  does 
not  relieve  him  from  the  tremendous  burden  of  local 
taxes,  which  he  pays  directly.  The  President  agrees, 
however,  that  some  portions  of  our  agricultural  industry 
have  lagged  behind  others  in  their  attempts  at  recovery, 
and  he  gives  a  long  list  of  laws  and  agencies  which  he 
thinks  have  helped  toward  recovery.  As  for  future 
remedies  the  President  says  that  investigation  is  on  re¬ 
garding  freight  rates,  and  he  hopes  that  changes  will  be 
made  in  rates  which  will  promote  a  better  freedom  of 
movement  in  agricultural  products.  He  favors  railx-oad 
consolidations  and  better  roads  for  agricultural  prod- 
liets.  He  is  in  favor  of  a  great  natural  waterway 
through  which  ships  in  the  West  can  be  loaded  with 
grain  and  sent  direct  through  canals  to  promote  export 
trade. 

He  takes  no  side  in  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
waterway  was  to  be  down  the  St.  Lawrence  or  in  a  new 
canal  across  New  York  State  to  the  Hudson,  bixt  he  feels 
that  some  sort  of  water  passage  of  this  sort  will  cut 
down  the  cost  of  grain  transportation  and  thus  add  to 
the  price  which  the  western  farmer  receives.  He  re¬ 
fers  to  the  fertilizer  problem  at  Muscle  Shoals  without 
taking  any  definite  ground.  It  seems  that  millions  of 
acx-es  of  western  lands  ai*e  being  xxsed  for  grazing  with- 
oxit  restriction  or  income  to  the  government.  The 
President  favors  a  change  in  policy  which  will  put  these 
grazing  lands  under  control  so  that  they  will  give  some 
returns  to  the  government.  He  favors  a  development 
of  what  he  calls  souixd  and  sti-ong  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions,  which  he  thinks  will  be  the  chief  thing  in  pro¬ 
moting  settlement  of  the  agricultural  sitxiation.  He  says 
that  thex-e  are  now  co-operative  associations  covering  a 
total  of  2,700,000  producei-s  with  a  total  yeax-ly  busi¬ 
ness  amounting  to  nearly  two  and  one-half  billions,  and 
the  chief  recognitioxx  he  makes  toward  farm  relief  is 
the  improvement  and  building  up  of  this  co-operative 
work  with  credit  backing  by  the  government.  As  for 
farm  surpluses,  sxieli  as  we  have  this  year  in  cotton, 
and  such  as  have  been  in  former  years  with  meat  and 
grain,  we  judge  fx-om  what  the  President  says  that  he 
thinks  a  curtailment  of  production  for  a  time,  at  least, 
will  prove  the  true  remedy,  although  he  recognizes  the 
difficulty  under  our  present  system  of  bx-ingung  about 
such  a  result.  The  Px-esident  points  to  the  fact,  which 
is  undeniable,  that  the  leaders  of  various  agricultural 
bodies  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  as  to  what  is  the 
best  measure  for  relief.  He  seems  to  think  that  it  is 
up  to  those  leaders  to  agree  fully  upon  some  definite 
program  before  xxational  legislation  should  be  put 
tln-ough.  The  Pi-esident  is  evidently  opposed  to  any 
legislation  which  can  mean  price  fixing,  and  he  thinks 
that  the  great  majority  of  farmers  of  the  country,  while 
they  want  a  sound  measure  of  farm  relief,  will  not  de¬ 
mand  any  proposition  which  means  such  price  fixing  by 
the  government.  We  should  judge  from  what  he  says 
that  he  thinks  this  demand  is  sectional  rather  than  a 
call  from  the  united  farmers.  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  hopeful  that  any  satisfactory  farm  relief  bill  will 
be  passed  by  the  present  Congress,  chiefly  because  vari¬ 
ous  farm  organizations  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree 
upon  any  definite  policy,  and  he  seems  to  think  it 
would  be  useless  to  pass  any  legislation  which  pleases 
only  one  class  of  farmers.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
President  offers  any  definite  solution  for  our  present 
agricultural  troubles.  He  seems  to  think  that  they  are 
all  of  a  nature  which  farmei-s  will  have  to  work  out 
themselves,  with  such  aid  from  co-operation  and  fair 
financing  as  the  government  can  give  them. 

Upon  other  matters,  the  President  says  that  we 
should  have  definite  radio  legislation.  At  present  things 
are  badly  mixed  up,  and  unless  the  government  can 
have  ’some  definite  control,  there  will  be  increased  trou¬ 
ble.  The  President  suggests  a  radio  board,  which  should 
have  reasonable  power  in  making  rules  and  regulations, 
and  enforcing  them.  Upon  one  point  the  President  is 
strong,  and  his  remarks  will  be  applauded  by  the  great 
majority  of  our  people.  That  is  regarding  the  question 
of  Federal  legislation.  The  Px-esident  thinks  that  the 
power  of  bureaus  and  commissions  and  various  kinds  of 
boards  has  been  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  people  in  many  localities  are  in  danger.  He 
would  have  the  States  and  communities  retain  their 
local  rights  and  cut  down  the  number  of  bureaus  and 
boards  which  are  slowly  gaining  control  of  the  nation. 

This,  of  eoxirse,  is  only  a  limited  review  of  the  mes¬ 
sage,  which  is  a  long  one.  These  points,  however,  are 
those  which  appear  to  be  the  most  important  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers.  Naturally  the  message  is  re¬ 
ceived  variously.  Some  of  the  Republican  papers  nat¬ 
urally  call  it  a  very  able  and  patriotic  paper*,  while  a 
good  many  Democrats  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  feeble,  in¬ 
efficient  and  stale  review  of  points  that  everybody  knew 
about.  It  is  true,  however,  that  every  message  from 
‘  the  White  House  has  been  greeted  variously  in  this  way. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Quest  Eternal 

•  Where  go  ye,  singing  angel -bands  all 
robed  in  red  and  gold. 

Hurrying  in  starry  crowds  along  the 
snow-filled  sky? 

What  seek  ye,  on  this  Winter  night,  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  cold? 

“li'e  seek  the  Lord  Christ  Jesus  in  His 
lowly  cattle-fold. 

We  sing  of  His  while  peace  on  earth, 
that  shall  not  ever  die.” 

Where  go  ye,  Kings  of  Orient  in  silk  and 
and  gold  and  air, 

Pacing  on  your  milk-white  camels 
through  the  little  town? 

What  look  ye  for  more  marvelous  than  all 
earth’s  gifts  ye  bear? 

“ The  Child  most  great  and  glorious,  the 
Child  most  pure  and  fair! 

‘•IPe  ride  to  find  His  stable  floor  and 
there  kneel  down.” 

Where  go  ye,  simple  shepherds  all  who 
haste  so  fast  by  night, 

Leaving  these  your  flocks  and  herds  to 
wander  as  they  will? 

What  thing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
this  Star’s  perfect  light? 

“Nay  this  fair  Star  hut  leads  us  to  the 
World's  most  perfect  Light; 

We  seek  the  radiant  Son  of  Cod  past 
starry  vale  and  hill.” 

Where  go  ye,  all  ye  weary  folk  so  wise  in 
this  world's  lore. 

Hasting  past  your  city  streets  so  bright 
and  wide  and  far? 

What  thing  can  be  more  glad  than  these, 
the  joys  ye  knew  before? 

“O  Love  that  lives  and  Christ  that  lives, 
our  God  that  ire  adore! 

The  Joy  that  lives  forever  we  have 
found  who  find  His  Star!” 

— Margaret  Widdemer  in 
Good  Housekeeping. 

❖ 

The  older  members  of  the  family  will 
remember  the  lace  “tidies"  put  on  the 
backs  or  arms  of  upholstered  furniture, 
known  to  English  people  of  the  same  gen¬ 
eration  as  antimacassars.  We  have  been 
rather  amused  to  see  them  offered  among 
the  decorative  novelties  in  the  New  York 
shops.  The  general  esteem  for  antiques 
has  brought  them  into  fashion  again.  We 
see  them  featured  in  handmade  ecru  filet 
lace.  The  word  “antimacassar"  dates 
back  to  the  period  of  hair  oils  and  pom¬ 
ades,  Macassar  oil  being  a  popular  dress¬ 
ing  for  the  hair. 

Several  of  our  readers  have  asked 
whether  mutton  or  lamb  eau  be  salted 
and  smoked.  We  do  not  think  this 
method  is  common  in  this  country,  but 
we  have  been  told  that  leg  of  mutton 
treated  in  this  way  is.  not  uncommon  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  called 
Skye  ham.  “Farm  Meats,"  by  Prof.  M. 
D.  Helser,  states  that  the  leg  is  usually 
trimmed  rather  close  at  the  loin  end, 
and  used  for  curing.  Rolled  shoulder 
may  also  be  used.  For  dry  cure,  a  good 
heavy  coat  of  the  following  mixture  is 
rubbed  on  each  piece :  5  lbs.  salt,  2  lbs. 
sugar,  y2  07..  saltpeter.  Rub  thoroughly, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  salt  about 
ll/j  days  per  lb.;  that  is,  a  piece  of  meat 
weighing  G  lbs.  should  remain  in  the  salt 
for  nine  days.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
brush  the  salt  off.  hang  in  the  smoke¬ 
house  about  12  hours,  and  then  give  a 
light  smoke  with  green  hickory,  maple  or 
corncobs.  For  brine  cure,  rub  each  piece 
with  a  thin  coat  of  salt,  pack  in  crock 
or  barrel,  and  cover  with  brine  of  the 
following  strength :  5  gallons  water,  9  lbs. 
salt,  2  ov..  saltpeter.  Allow  each  piece  to 
remain  in  the  brine  about  two  days  for 
each  pound.  Hang  in  the  smokehouse 
to  drip  for  24  hours,  then  smoke.  We 
are  told  that  cured  lamb  or  mutton  does 
not  keep  as  long  as  pork,  but  still  it 
keeps  quite  well  in  a  dry,  cool,  dark 
place. 


A  Breath  from  the  Pines 

For  those  who  live  within  reach  of  pine 
trees  I  would  like  to  suggest  for  their 
own  homes  or  as  a  gift  for  city  friends, 
a  little  pillow  which  has  met  with  a  warm 
welcome  in  our  own  family  and  among 
others  to  whom  I  have  given  them.  The 
pillow  is  filled  with  pine  “needles,”  and 
as  its  mission  is  to  bring  the  pleasant 
woodsy  smell  indoors  rather  than  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  soft  support  for  the  head  it  need 
not  be  large  at  all,  and  need  not,  neces¬ 
sarily,  be  made  of  ticking  as  most  pillows 
are.  Mine  have  usually  been  of  heavy 
gingham  or  shirting  and  only  about  Sxl2 


or  9x14  inches  in  size.  They  are  covered 
with  cretonne,  a  heavy  linen  or  denim. 
The  cretonne,  of  course,  needs  no  decora¬ 
tion  ;  with  the  plain  goods,  one  may  use 
it  or  not  as  preferred.  Two  of  heavy 
brown  linen,  made  for  old  ladies  of  a 
literary  turn  of  mind,  I  had  a  little  larger, 
and  ornamented  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  on  one  side  (only)  with  a  small 
pine  cone  and  a  few  “needles,”  done  in 
simple  stitches.  In  outline  stitch,  on 
one  pillow,  I  put  the  words  “The  Mur¬ 
muring  Pines,”  and  on  the  other,  “This  is 
the  forest  primeval.”  The  old  ladies  were 
delighted,  and  more  than  once  have  they 
told  me  of  terrible  headaches  cured  by 
simply  inhaling  the  pine  from  those  pil¬ 
lows  !  Perhaps  their  imagination  may 
have  been  active,  as  well  as  their  appre¬ 
ciation.  at  any  rate,  the  odor  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  healthful  one,  and  the  pillow  may, 
of  course,  carry  out  the  color  scheme  of 
the  room  where  it  is  generally  to  be  used. 

The  gathering  of  the  green  needles  pro¬ 
vides  an  excuse  for  quite  a  little  outing 
in  the  woods,  and  if  taken  from  low 
boughs  it  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


30,  38.  40.  42,  44 

and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  30  requires 
3%  yds.  of  40-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  30-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


8,  10,  12  and  14 

j  ears.  The  8-year 
size  requires  21(j 
yds.  of  40-in.  mater¬ 
ial.  Ten  cents. 


553.  —  Straightline 
Dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
10,  18  years,  30,  3S, 
40.  42  and  44-iu. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  2%  yds. 
of  40-in.  material 
with  •„  yd.  of  40-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


0,  8.  10,  12  and  14 
years.  The  8-year 
size  requires  1% 
yds.  of  30-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
32-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Large  Pattern  Catalog,  10  cents 


work  to  pick  enough  for  several  pillows. 
Ho  not  forget  to  secure  also  a  cone  or 
two  from  which  to  make  a  small  sketch 
for  outside  of  pillow,  if  one  is  desired. 

The  needles  should  be  set  where  the  air 
can  blow  through  them  for  a  few  hours, 
taking  out  any  undue  moisture  ;  then  they 
are  ready  for  use.  mrs.  e.  m. 


Cinnamon  Buns 

I  usually  take  a  small  piece  of  my 
bread  dough  when  I  make  them  for  fami¬ 
ly  use.  Roll  it  out.  spread  it  thickly 
with  butter,  then  the  brown  sugar  and 
cinnamon,  and  roll  it  and  cut  it.  If  I 
want  them  extra  nice  I  take  two  cups  of 
the  sponge,  add  a  cup  of  milk,  an  egg, 
some  -sugar  and  a  little  more  shortening, 
and  stiffen  it.  Then  put  in  the  bottom 
of  the  -baking  pan  two  heaping  table¬ 
spoons  of  brown  sugar  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  lard ;  let  it  melt  and  form  a 
syrup,  then  put  in  the  buns,  let  rise  and 
bake  as  usual.  I  like  the  brown  sugar 
the  best  in  making  cinnamon  buns,  for  it 
makes  a  richer  syrup.  The  buns  must 
be  turned  out  immediately  upon  faking 
from  the  oven  or  the  syrup  will  harden. 
Turn  them  on  brown  paper  and.  the 
syrup  runs  all  down  through  the  buns 
and  it  makes  a  delicious  bun.  I  have 
sold  dozens  of  them  and  can  never  seem 
to  make  enough  for  my  family. 

n.  e.  t. 


Children  are  the  anchors  that  hold 
a  mother  to  life. — Sophocles. 


Treat  the  children  often 
With  this  funny  cookie  zoo , 
There’s  a  set  of  cookie  cutters 
Saved  ’specially  for  you ! 

-Simply  send  the  coupon  with  15c  (coin  or 
stamps)  to  pay  packing  and  mailing  costs.  With 
each  set  we  will  send  free  the  new  Davis  “Hook 
of  Tempting  Recipes.” 

And  then  you’ll  know  some  of  the  treats  so 
easily  made  with  Davis  Baking  Powder.  Davis 
insures  perfect  baking  . . .  feathery  light  biscuits, 
golden  brown  waffles,  tempting  cakes.  It  is  pure 
and  sure — and,  most  important,  it  costs  less  and 
you  use  less  than  of  any  other  high-grade 
baking  powder. 

This  '  “get-acquainted”  offer  expires  July  i,  1927. 

Send  for  your  set  today;  only  one  set  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  a  family.  PRINT  plainly  on  coupon  below. 


Bake  it  BEST  with 

DAVIS 


BALING  POWDER 

jToft 


GULDENS 


Mustard 


You  do  not  know  how  ap¬ 
petizing  and  delicious  mus¬ 
tard  can  really  be,  until  you 
taste  Gulden’s. 

New  recipe  book,  "Seasoning 
Secrets,”  sent  free  on  request 

Charles  Gulden,  Inc.,  Dept.  E7, 
48  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York  City 


Pipeless 
Furnace 

them  all  on  many  points 
—quality  and  satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

Lowest  prices— warranted  efficiency 

Freight  prepaid  to  your  R.  R.  Depot 
Hold  your  order  until  you  get  our  free  cat¬ 
alog.  New  electrical  department  included. 

Smyth-despard  co. 

833-839  Broad  St.  IlTtOA,  N.  Y 


An  Old  Friend 

of  Yours 

Every  horse  owner  knows 
Gombault’s.  For  spavin, 
splint,  curb,  capped-hock, 
fistula  and  other  ailments. 
Easy  to  use.  Leaves  no  scar 
or  blemish.  At  your  drug¬ 
gist’s,  $2.00  a  bottle,  or 
direct  from  us  on  receipt 
of  price. 

The  Lawrence  -  W illiams  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOMBAULT’S 

CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS.  TOO 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Real 

Economy 
in  Baking 

A  farmer’s  wife 
says,  “CERESOTA 
seems  to  go  farther 
than  other  brands  of 
flour  and  this  is  an 
item  in  our  large 
family.” 

Ceresota  is  uniform 
and  dependable. 
The  ideal  bread  and 
pastry  flour.  Order 
a  sack  from  your 
grocer.  It’s  real 
baking  economy  to 
use  Ceresota  Flour 
— Pure,  Wholesome 
and  Not  Bleached. 


Manufactured  by 

Northwestern 
Consolidated  Milling 
Company 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Painting  Book  t  f\  — 
for  the  Kiddies  iv/  L* 

Big,  beautiful  6xS — 48  pages — 
12  magnificently  colored  pictures 
— 12  painting  charts — complete 
instructions  to  young  artists — 
set  of  beautiful  Japanese  water 
colors  —  wonderfully  interesting 
fairy  story — cover  in  many  colors 
and  gold.  Sent  postage  prepaid. 
Clip  Coupon,  Mail  Today 
The  Northwestern 
Consolidated  Milling  Company 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Here  is  my  10c  for  your  beauti¬ 
ful  painting  book,  “The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Ceresota”  and  the  set 
of  Japanese  water  colors.  R-N.y. 

Name  _ 

Town  _ 

R.  F.  D. _ State - 


Winter  Interests 

Now  that  the  Fall  housecleaning  is 
done,  curtains  and  draperies  laundered 
and  back  in  their  places,  etc.,  there  may 
be  a  chance  for  a  long  breath,  which 
there  surely  hasn't  been  in  this  house 
since  early  Spring.  And  what  a  relief  it 
is  to  realize  that  there’s  no  more  can¬ 
ning  to  be  done  and  no  more  heavy  house¬ 
cleaning  for  a  few  months ! 

I  have  some  sewing  to  do  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  which  incidentally,  is  what  I  like 
best  to  do,  then  for  some  handmade  gifts. 
Those  are  the  ones  which  glow  with  the 
true  Christmas  spirit  as  the  “store- 
bought”  gift  can  never  do.  Personally, 
a  hand-crocheted  camisole  top,  with  its 
hundreds  of  stitches  but  its  actual  cost 
not  over  50  cents,  means  far  more  to  me 
than  a  $5  pair  of  silk  hose.  Never  does 
a  Christmas  go  past  that  I  do  not  think 
of  the  many  people,  children  especially, 
who  cannot  enjoy  the  holiday  even  in  a 
smaller  way.  It  is  a  shame  that  the 
money  in  this  country  cannot  be  more 
evenly  distributed,  for  you  must  agree 
that  there  are  many,  many  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  who  did  not  earn  a  penny  of  the 
riches  that  are  theirs,  having  inherited 
it  all  without  “turning  a  hair,”  as  the 
saying  goes. 

It  is  over  a  week  since  I  started  this, 
but  many  things  have  interrupted  me. 
We  are  now  enjoying  a  soaking  rain, 
which  will  be  so  very  much  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  had  to  carry  water  for 
so  long.  I  visited  school  a  few  days  ago, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  Superior  school, 
and  enjoyed  every  minute.  We  have  a 
young  girl,  teaching  her  first  school,  and 
a  better  teacher  could  not  be  found.  She 
is  such  an  efficient  young  person  that 
one  cannot  help  but  praise  her  methods. 
She  maintains  perfect  order  in  the  school¬ 
room  yet  without  losing  her  pupil’s  re¬ 
spect. 

As  I  write,  I  am  also  listening  to  such 
beautiful  music  over  the  radio.  How  we 
look  forward  to  the  evenings  filled  with 
whatever  music  or  other  entertainment 
we  may  wish  for.  Sometimes  1  long  for 
the  old-time  songs  or  classical  music,  an¬ 
other  time  I  enjoy  a  good  speech  or  lec¬ 
ture,  and  yet  another,  I  want  only  peppy 
jazz  by  some  good  orchestra.  I  shall 
never  get  over  the  wonder  of  being  able 
to  sit  in  one’s  home  among  the  hills, 
miles  away  from  entertainment  of  any 
kind,  and  hear  the  most  satisfying  of 
programs  just  by  means  of  a  wire 
stretched  from  ridge  pole  to  tall  tree,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  small  instrument  in  the 
living-room.  I  wish  all  those  who  love 
music  might  have  this  wonderful  inven¬ 
tion  in  their  homes,  for  it  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  keep  the  hard-work¬ 
ing  country  family  from  getting  into  a 
rut,  so  to  speak.  It  is  so  restful  when 
one  is  tired  enough  to  drop,  to  listen  to 
voices  and  music  from  the  outside  world, 
for  it  just  makes  you  forget  your  own 
weariness. 

One  of  our  men  heard  a  cat  crying 
pitifully  a  mile  or  more  from  any  building 
a  few  days  ago,  and  upon  investigating, 
found  the  animal  caught  in  a  trap  which, 
evidently,  had  been  set  for  fox  or  skunk. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very  cruel  meth¬ 
od  of  earning  a  few  dollars  but,  at  least, 
these  trappers  should  be  compelled  to 
watch  their  traps  far  more  closely  than 
they  do,  and  put  an  end  to  the  helpless 
animal's  sufferings.  There  is  a  law  in 
this  State  (Vermont)  that  they  shall 
visit  their  traps  once  every  24  hours,  but 
it  is  not  enforced  as  it  should  be.  And 
while  we're  on  this  subject,  I  might  say 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  in  every  town.  I  have  even 
though  of  applying  for  the  job  myself, 
but  all  my  family  disapprove  for  fear  I 
would  get  into  trouble.  I  admit  it  is  a 
man's  job.  It  is  a  fact,  though,  that 
there  are  plenty  of  people  who  are  much 
less  human  than  the  dumb  animals  they 
mistreat. 

The  children  are  looking  forward  to 
feeding  the  birds  again  this  Winter.  As 
we  have  an  apple  tree  in  the  backyard, 
we  shall  fasten  a  good-sized  box  in  the 
branches,  facing  away  from  the  north¬ 
west,  where  most  of  the  wind  and  snow 
come  from,  and  where  the  birds  may  be 
watched  from  the  kitchen  windows.  We 
shall  put  different  kinds  of  gtain,  cracked 
wheat,  cracked  buckwheat  and  broken 
sunflower  seeds,  pieces  of  suet  and  bread 
in  this  box,  and  on  our  discarded  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  which  we  will  tie  securely  to 
one  of  the  piazza  posts,  we  will  hang 
pieces  of  suet,  some  of  them  dipped  in 
cranberry  sauce,  stale  bread  and  branches 
of  well-fruited  winterberry.  Those  who 
have  never  fed  the  birds  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  do  not  realize  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  it.  The  chickadees  get  so 
friendly  long  before  Spring  that  they  will 
take  food  from  one’s  hand. 

LAURA  M.  CRANDALL. 


Pillsbury’s 


I  m 


•V 


Best  Flour 


HOW  many  flours  do  you  need  in  your 
kitchen?  Just  one — Pillsbury’s  Best— 
for  any  purpose.  Delicious  pastry  or  won¬ 
derful  bread — the  soft,  fine  texture  and 
uniform  richness  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  make 
it  as  good  for  one  as  it  is  for  the  other. 

Have  you  tried  the  famous  Pillsbury  Basic 
Recipe  Method?  Thousands  of  women  have 
found  it  an  easy  and  economical  way  to  make 
a  greater  variety  of  delightful  foods.  Write 
for  our  free  booklet,  ‘TOO  Foods  from  4  Basic 
Recipes.” 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company 

MINNEAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 

V 1f“ 


best- 

XXXX  it 


One  of  thejamily 


Are  you  too  thin? 
Then  take 

SCOTT  s 

EMULSION 


to  help  nourish  and 
build  up  body  and 
strength.  It’s  rich  in 
cod-liver  oil  vitamins 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  26-53 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices. 
We  pay  the  freight.  Send  tor  Free  Catalogue  SO. 

J.  M.  5EIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34thi  St.  New  York  City 


To  Get  the 
Best  Flour 


Order 

OCCIDENT 
Special  Patent 


C oiti  ItUnsi- 
OJailh  It! 


OCCIDENT  will  prove 
itself  best  in  your  own 
kitchen.  Just  try  one 
sack.  Better  bread,  rolls , 
cake  and  pastry  are  guar¬ 
anteed . 


Pancakes 

Here  is  the  way  I  make  pancakes :  In¬ 
to  a  pan  or  crock  put  one  teaspoon  salt, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  one  cup  white  flour, 
%  cup  rolled  oats,  one  cup  whole  wheat 
flour,  one  egg  or  not ;  I  like  them  with¬ 
out  egg.  Then  pour  buttermilk  or  sour 
milk  over  it  until  hatter  is  thin  enough 
to  make  a  cake  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
thick  when  you  take  it  off  the  hot  grid¬ 
dle.  MRS.  A.  P. 


N27 

OCCIDENT  FLOUR 

Special  Patent  Flour,  milled  by  The  Russell-Miller  Milling  Co.,  mills 
at  Minneapolis;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Grand  Forks,  Valley  City,  Dickinson,  Mandan, 
Bismarck,  Jamestown  and  Minot,  North  Dakota;  Billings  and  Sidney,  Montana. 
General  Offices  at  Minneapolis. 
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To  guarantee  you.  against 
milk  losses  due  to  injuries  to 
udder  or  teats  no  investment 
for  the  dairy  pays  such  sure 
returns  as  your  package  of 
Bag  Balm. 

This  wonderful  healing 
ointment,  so  clean  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  use,  performs  wonders 
with  the  delicate  injured 
tissues.  For  Caked  Bag, 
Bunches,  Inflammation, 
Chaps,  Cracked  teats,  cuts, 
bruises  Bag  Balm  softens, 
heals,  restores  with  surpris¬ 
ing  speed.  Most  troubles  are 
healed  between  milkings. 

The  regular  use  of  Bag 
Balm  makes  easy  milking  and 
a  full  yield  the  rule.  Saves 
annoyance  to  cow  and  milker. 
Big  10-ounce  can  only  60c  at 
feed  dealers,  general  stores, 
druggists.  Sent  postpaid  if 
dealer  is  not  supplied.  Book¬ 
let  “Dairy  Wrinkles”  free. 

Dairy  Association  Co., 

Incorporated 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


“MADE  BV  THE 

KOW-KARE  PEOPLE" 


the  Dirt 


Puts  Your 
Milk  in  the 
Grade  “A” 
Class 

It’s  impossible  for 
anything  but  milk 
to  go  through  Dr. 
Clark’s  Purity  Strainer .  It  absolutely 
removes  all  the  dirt,  dust  and  sedi¬ 
ment  at  one  straining.  That’s  our 
guarantee  and  money  back  if  it  fails. 
No  other  strainer  on  the  market  car¬ 
ries  such  a  guarantee.  World’s  larg¬ 
est  condensaries  such  as  Borden’s, 
Van  Camp’s,  Mohawk,  Carnation, 
etc.,  use  and  endorse  the  Purity  Strain¬ 
er.  Recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Government.  Thousands  of  farmers 
wouldn’t  be  without  it.  Neither  will 
you  once  you  use  it.  Most  sanitary 
strainer  made,  simplest  to  use,  easiest 
to  clean.  Saves  time  and  labor;  lasts 
a  lifetime.  Ask  your  dealer.  If  he 
hasn’t  it,  send  direct  to  us  for  litera¬ 
ture,  sizes  and  prices,  giving  your 
dealer’s  name. 


Purity  Stamping 
Company 
Dept.  A.  Battle  Creek.  Mich 


AFTER 

30 

DAY  TRIAL 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’lj  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  oee 
guarantee  editorial  page •  :  :  : 


Leading  Animals  with  Rope 

Having  worked  on  a  farm  for  53  years 
I  have  had  occasion  to  lead  many  cows 
and  bulls  but  never  knew  until  this  Fall 
how  to  tie  a  rope  on  them.  I  always 
used  to  do  as  I  saw  others  do,  tie  the 
rope  around  the  animal’s  neck  first  then 
put  a  slip  noose  around  its  nose,  which 
would  draw  up  uncomfortably  tight  and 
sometimes  slip  off,  and  away  she  would 
go.  But  now  I  tie  a  kink  in  the  end  of 
the  rope  first  that  will  not  slip  up  tight 
and  will  go  comfortably  around  the  ani¬ 
mals  nose  like  tlie  nose  piece  on  a  halter. 
Then  I  slip  this  sationar.v  loop  over  its 


Loop 


An  Effective  Lending  Halter 

nose  and  carry  the  rope  up  over  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  neck  just  behind  its  ears,  then  down 
the  other  side  through  the  loop  that  is 
around  its  nose  and  there  you  have  a 
hitch  that  never  slips  off  or  draws  up  too 
tight.  R.  J.  H. 

New  York. 


xream  SEPARATOR 

Handsome  free  catalog.  Tells  all  about 
this  world  famous  Separator.  Liberal  trial  , 
offer  and  attractive  terms.  Prices  as  low 
as  $24.95.  Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.20.  Write  todav. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
Box  28- A  Bambridge.  N.  Y. 

Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition- 

er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  S1.2S 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Ce. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Lambs  on  Thanksgiving 
Day 

We  had  visitors  today,  and  one  out  of 
the  ordinary.  The  stork  brought  it. 
Our  first  Southdown-Delaine  lamb  was  in 
the  ewe  barn  to  greet  us  this  morning, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  so  many 
that  a  detachment  will  have  to  go  to 
another  stable.  The  ewes  were  brought 
from  the  pasture  place  a  few  days  back, 
and  waited  at  the  gates  to  get  hack  into 
their  old  home.  This  Fall  of  continual 
wetness  caused1  many  sore  feet,  so  the 
first  kindness  we  did  them  was  to  give 
them  a  tramp  through  a  mild  solution  of 
blue  vitriol  in  their  trough.  When  we 
knew  no  better,  sore  feet  got  a  paste  of 
nitric  acid,  verdigris  and  red  lead  which 
was  the  acme  of  cruelty  and  injury.  It 
pained,  burned  and  ate,  besides  making 
a  knotty  horn  of  the  hoof.  Each  sheep 
was  caught,  held  and  punished,  while 
hours  and  days  were  wasted.  The  pres¬ 
ent  method  cleans  and  dries  the  sores 
and  can  be  repeated  to  catch  anything 
missed,  after  a  few  days. 

I  could  not  ask  for  a  more  vigorous 
bunch  than*  this  198.  They  had  30  acres 
of  fresh  Blue  grass  for  the  past  two 
months,  and  shock  corn  the  last  one. 
There  is  not  one  lean,  sickly  or  unhappy, 
which  can  seldom  be  said  about  any  50 
that  have  run  together  since  Aveaning 
time.  They  are  from  good  flesh  to  fat¬ 
ness,  average  about  125,  with  avoo!  over 
two  inches.  Two  months  care  did  not 
do  this.  Success  demands  care  from  the 
day  of  lambing,  and  all  through  life.  A 
ewe  in  last  Winter’s  bunch  was  sick  from 
some  reason,  but  got  all  right  and  raised 
a  lamb.  Her  fleece  at  shearing  was  5 
lbs.  short,  and  every  fiber  on  her  was 
weak  as  wet  paper.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a  full  success  with  a  “runt,”  even 
of  a  pig  that  eats  like  a  hog.  “Time 
lost  can  never  be  regained,”  especially 
with  a  sheep. 

Before  holidays  there  will  he  a  fas¬ 
cinating  sight  at  our  place.  Lambs  will 
be  lying  two  or  three  deep  where  the 
sun  shines  through  the  windows.  Others 
will  be  jumping  stiff-legged  on  and  over 
ewes  resting,  and  pouring  from  end  to 
end  of  the  stable  and  yard.  They  will 
be  hopping  in  and  out  of  a  big  creep,  and 
lined  up  at  their  troughs,  looking  up  at 
us  in  their  foolish  way.  They  Avill  not  get 
out  in  the  field  much,  because  their  duty 
is  to  reach  50  lbs.  as  quick  as  possible, 
so  their  feed  and  exercise  will  be  in¬ 
doors.  They  and  their  mothers  will  be 
separated  from  the  big  bunch  Avhich  go 
to  the  far  end  of  their  big  field,  every 
good  morning,  for  shock  corn.  A  strict 
watch  will  be  kept  while  they  eat  pasture 
or  rest  until  they  come  back  at  evening 
for  their  oats  and  hay.  At  least  once 
during  the  night  the  light  will  be  turned 
on,  and  the  room  in  one  corner  with  a 
stove  and  natural  gas  are  there  when 


needed.  Every  arrangement  is  perfect 
for  entertainment  of  the  visitors. 

Our  other  ewes,  with  75  to  have  fine 
lambs,  to  keep  the  breeding  flock  pure 
Delaine,  will  come  later,  so  there  will  he 
watchful  care  and  pleasure  for  some 
time.  I  wonder  if  any  man  on  an  office 
chair,  behind  a  counter,  in  a  factory, 
bank  or  anywhere  except  on  a  farm  will 
have  more  pleasure  than  we  will  during 
the  next  three  months.  I  don’t  think 
they  had  as  much  while  I  was  sorting 
peaches  or  picking  apples,  and  I  don’t 
believe  any  man  can  have  as  good  and 
as  pleasant  a  life  as  a  farmer  and  stock- 
man  has  if  lie  magnifies  liis  calling.  All 
this  farm  relief  talk  is  bunk.  What  the 
farmer  needs  is  a  reduction  of  taxes, 
often  higher  than  his  rental  value,  to  do 
his  own  thinking,  quit  growing  surplus 
stuff,  and  despise  politicians  and  their 
sophistries.  No  life  could  be  pleasanter 
than  the  writer’s  has  been. 

We  would  prefer  to  grow  only  fine 
lambs,  but  the  market  for  them  is  not 
so  ready  as  coarse,  and  they  Avould  eat 
us  out  like-  a  swarm  of  grasshoppers, 
while  these  sell  like  Avheat  and  get  off 
the  place  under  four  months.  At  shear¬ 
ing.  ewes  becoming  aged,  or  that  have  a 
light  fleece,  are  marking  so  they  will  get 
off  also,  while  their  places  are  filled  with 
saved  two-year-olds.  Everything  is  Avell 
fed  and  looked  after  at  all  times,  making 
A'igorous  bodies,  preventing  fatalities,  dis¬ 
owning  and  poor  milk  flow.  Two  or 
three  pounds  of  avoo!  per  head  extra  may 
then  be  expected.  It  \\Tas  12.6  lbs.  last 
April.  “He  that  soweth  sparingly  shall 
reap  sparingly.”  av.  av.  Reynolds. 

Ohio. 


A  lot  of  Silo 
for  Your 
Money! 

No  question  about  it — if  you  want  a  single 
wall  stave  silo,  a  Crasco  is  a  good  buy. 

Selected  tongue  and  grooved  stock, 
bound  with  steel  rods.  Tight-fitting 
doors,  easy  to  open.  New  reinforced 
cross-tie  ladder,  with  rigid  refrigerator 
door  system. 

Get  full  information 
and  our  low  prices. 

Complete  roof  given 
without  charge  on  silos 
>  delivered  before  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  Write  now. 

CHAINS  SILO 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Box  160 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  RODDED 

SILOS 


HARDER 
SILOS 


A  Family  Cow’s  Record 

Here  is  a  record  of  my  three-fourths 
grade  Shorthorn  coav  for  the  milking 
period  just  closed  : 

Total  milk  delivered  to  the  creamery, 
4.675  lbs. ;  cream  from  same  or  butter- 
fat,  173.49  lbs.  Estimate  of  amount  sold 
at  house  by  dividing  amount  received  by 
price  per  quart,  721  ouarts.  Calf,  ,$24.78. 

Besides,  I  and  my  eats  have  had  all  the 
milk  we  wanted.  I  live  alone,  and  milk 
forms  a  large  part  of  my  diet.  I  keep 
only  the  one  coav. 

Here  is  a  question  that  comes  to  my 
mind :  Does  it  pay  to  feed  a  coav  with 
a  view  to  getting  eA’ery  pound  of  milk  she 
can  produce?  This  coav  is  eight  years 
old,  has  always  had  good  pasture  during 
the  Summer,  and  has  been  fed  during 
Winters,  not  to  produce  milk  or  to  make 
her  fat,  but  to  come  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  thrifty  condition,  and  is  good  for 
several  years  yet.  A  coav  forced  for  milk 
is  about  through  when  she  is  eight.  Coavs 
are  like  people.  Work  them  hard  and 
they  grow  old  while  they  are  young.  A 
cow  is  not  a  coav  until  she  is  four  years 
old,  and  all  she  ever  costs  is  up  to  that 
age.  There  is  the  cost  of  growing,  the 
heifer  period  (not  much  is  expected  of 
her  during  the  first  milking  period),  the 
possibility  that  she  will  not  make  a  good 
coav  after  she  is  grown,  all  has  to  be 
reckoned  as  the  cost,  of  growing  her.  If 
she  is  good  she  has  paid  this,  cost  by  the 
time  she  is  four,  and  that  is  about  all 
she  has  done.  The  profit  is  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  by  the  number  of  years  she  is  a  good 
coav  after  she  is  four  years  old.  Keep 
her  young  as  long  as  you  can. 

It  works  the  same  Avith  a  cow  as  with 
beef.  Feed  a  two-year-old  steer  until  he 
is  fat  and  ready  for  the  market.  If  fed 
any  longer  he  begins  to  be  unprofitable, 
and  if  you  let  him  lose  that  fat  you  would 
best  turn  him  over  to  someone  else  to  fat¬ 
ten  the  second  time.  It  will  take  an 
enormous  amount  of  feed  to  fatten  him 
the  second  time.  Tlie  digestion  of  a  cow 
that  ha ,  been  eroAA-ded  in  production  is 
in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  steer 
that  has  been  fattened.  She  requires  an 
enormous  amount  of  feed  to  produce  milk. 

It  is  no  more  advisable  to  ask  a  cow 
to  produce  every  pound  of  milk  she  can 
any  more  than  to  ask  a  horse  to  pull 
every  pound  he  can  and  keep  it  up.  Tlie 
profit  is  in  growing  good  lieifers,  keeping 
them  in  thrifty  condition  and  taking  the 
natural  fioAv  of  milk.  NAT  L.  ROWE. 

NeAV  York. 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 

The  new  patented  Harder- Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy  payment  plan  and 
our  FREE  book,  “Saving  with 
Silos.”  Investigate  tlie  time 
and  labor-saving  features  of  the 
new  ilarder-Vietor  Front.  Learn 
how  others  are  making  extra, 
profits.  Local  agents  wanted. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 
Box  C  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


To  Arizona  Readers 

Will  our  Arizona  reader  avIio  sent  us  a 
specimen  of  Juniper  for  identification 
please  forward  name  and  address  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30tli  St., 
New  York. 


Don’t  Pay  For 
4  Months 

We  will  send  you  an  Olde  Tan  Metal-to-Metal 
Harness  and  you  don’t  pay  us  a  cent  for  4 
months.  30  days’  Free  Trial.  Returnable 
at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  You 
should  know  about  this  improved  metal-to- 
metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain. 

Write  for 

ait  FREE  Book 


Dept.  30-79 

Chicago,  HI. 


Ask  for  free  har¬ 
ness  book  show- 

-  ing  pictures  of 

latest  harness  models  and  telling  all  about 
the  real  old  fashioned  Olde  Tan  leather. 

BABSON  BROS. 

2843  W.  19th  St. 


CLEAN  OFF  A  BOG  SPAVIN 


or  thoroughpin  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  It  is  penetrating  but 
does  not  blister  nor  remove  the 
hair.  You  can  work  the  horse  at 
the  same  time.$2.5  Oat  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions.  Write 
for  valuable  horse  book  4-S  free. 
A  user  writes:  “Had  one  horse  with 
hog  spavin  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bot¬ 
tle  Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse 
now  going  sound  and  well.” 


RB 


TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


|w.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc. ‘288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Nlass.J 


fheW-WHTArPiRFEED6RINDER 

THE  GRINDER 
WITH  THE  HAMMERS 


“Where  are  you  going?”  “To  a  husk¬ 
ing  bee.  You  get  a  kiss  if  you  find  a 
red  ear.”  “I  hope  you’ll  find  some  red 
ears.”  “I  think  I  shall.  I’m  taking 
along  a  few.” — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Grinds  grain,  alfalfa,  fodder, 
etc ..  separately  or  together,  any 
fineness.  No  extra  attachments. 
Trouble  proof  jthegrinderwith- 
outburrsorlooseworkingparts. 
Make  Your  Own  Mixed  Feed 
Grinds  oats,  etc.,  for  pig  slop. 
Four  sizes;  elevator  or  blower; 
Timken  bearings. 


pH 

iVAo.2T 


ft 


$150 

_  12  years  succesful  service. 

Write  for  folder  and  ground  leed  samples. 

THE  W.  W.  FEED  GRINDER  CO.  •  Wichita,  Kan. 

Distributed  by 

GASH  STULL  CO.  W.  B.  MAY  CO..  INC. 

Chester,  Pa.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  Value  of  Soy  Beans 

The  Mississippi  Agrieulutral  Station 
at  A.  &  M.  College,  P.  O.,  has  issued 
Bulletin  125  on  Soy  beans  for  dairy 
cows.  As  our  readers  are  beginning  to 
realize,  Mississippi  and  some  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  States  are  developing  very  rapid¬ 
ly  as  dairy  sections.  There  seems  to  be 
iio  doubt  that  within  a  comparatively  few 
years  milk  and  dairy  products  from  the 
Gulf  States  will  compete  quite  seriously 
with  similar  products  of  our  Northern 
States.  The  South  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  climate.  Expensive  barns  are 
not  necessary.  Pastures  are  good  for 
two  or  three  extra  months,  and  it  is 
possible  to  grow  very  cheaply  most  of  the 
valuable  legumes.  This  bulletin,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Soy  beans  as  a  dairy  food. 
Careful  tests  show  that  Soy  bean  hay 
properly  cured  is  slightly  superior  to 
Alfalfa  for  the  production  of  butter  fat, 
while  ground  Soy  beans  are  better  than 
cottonseed  meal  as  a  feed  concentrate. 
Many  of  our  readers  would  be  astonished 
if  they  could  know  to  what  extent  the 
Soy  beans  are  being  grown  in  that  south¬ 
ern  section.  Some  years  great  efforts 
were  made  to  popularize  the  velvet  bean. 
It  grew  well  and  gave  a  good  feed,  but 
for  various  reasons  it  failed  to  become 
very  popular.  The  Soy  bean  is  proving 
superior,  and  great  quantities  of  these 
beans  are  being  grown,  especially  in 
Mississippi.  This  bulletin  tells  about 
them  and  shows  their  value  for  feeding 
pur  poses. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases  in  history 
where  Soy  beans  have  brought  great 
changes  in  agriculture.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  Japanese  conquered  Formosa 
they  found  a  barren  region  barely  sup¬ 
porting  a  scanty  population.  The  culture 
of  Soy  beans  was  started  in  this  territory 
and  carried  on  thoroughly  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Soy  bean  oil  and  meal.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  continued  cultivation  and  the 
use  of  the  Soy  bean  wastes  for  fertiliz¬ 
ing  purpos  s  large  parts  of  this  formerly 
barren  tract  of  land  became  almost  like  a 
garden,  and  that  greatly  changed  the 
character  of  the  country  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  We  think  the  Soy 
beau  is  destined  to  have  a  large  part  in 
our  future  live  stock  farming,  and  those 
who  are  interested  may  well  study  this 
bulletin. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin,  50c  to  $1.25  box ;  $2 
to  $3  bbl ;  Greenings,  $2  to  $3  bbl ;  King, 
$2  to  $3  bbl ;  McIntosh  Red,  $1  to  $2.50 
box:  Snow,  $2  to  $3.50  bbl;  odd  varie¬ 
ties,  50c  to  $1  box;  $1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.,  New  York_  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $6.25  to 
$6.35 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.90  to  $6.10  ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  small  white,  $6.90  to  $7.15;  Yellow 
Eye,  choice,  $11  to  $11.50;  fair  to  good, 
$11;  red  kidney,  choice,  $9.50  to  $9.<o; 
fair  to  good,  $8.75  to  $9;  California  Lima 
beans,  $8  to  $8.25;  native  green  peas, 
$6.50  to  $6.75;  Canada,  $6.50  to  $<  ; 
splits,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Butter.— Extras,  53  to  53%c ;  firsts,  45 
to  51c;  seconds,  43  to  44% c;  storage  ex¬ 
tras,  48  to  49c;  firsts,  44  to  47c;  seconds, 

42  to  43%c.  . 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra  twins,  2o  to 
25  %c ;  firsts,  23%  to  24%c;  Young 
America,  25  to  25%  ;  held  extras,  --8  to 
29c;  firsts,  26  to  27c;  Young  America, 
25%  to  26c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extas, 
68  to  69c;  mixed  colors,  66  to  67c;  white 
extras,  65  to  66c;  eastern  extras,  62  to 
65c;  western  extras,  62  to  65c;  western 
extra  firsts,  58  to  60c;  firsts,  54  to  o6c; 
seconds,  43  to  48c;  refrigerator  extras, 
firsts,  39  to  40c ;  firsts,  36%  to  38c ;  sec¬ 
onds,  33  to  35c. 

Fruit. — Casabas,  $2.50  to  $3  box  ;  cran¬ 
berries.  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  half  bbl.  box; 
fancy  Howes,  $3.75  to  $4;  grapefruit, 
Florida,  $2  to  $4  box ;  Porto  Rico,  $2  to 
$3.25;  lemons,  $3  to  $5.60  box;  oranges, 
California  Valencias,  $4  to  $7  box ;  na¬ 
vels,  $3  to  $6  box  ;  Florida,  $1.50  to  $4 
box ;  Tangerines,  $1.40  to  $3  halt  box. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Hay,  per  ton  No.  1 
Timothy,  $27  to  $28;  No.  2  Timothy,  $25 
to  $27:'  No.  3  Timothy,  $22  to ,  $24 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $20  to  $23;  slumping,  $12  to  $lo; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $26 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $12  to  $15;  swale,  $17  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $29  to  $30;  oat  straw,  $13  to  $15. 

Mill  Feed.— Per  ton,  Spring  and  mil¬ 
ter  bran,  33.50  to  $34;  middlings,  $35.50 
to  $39 ;  mixed  feed,  $35.50  to  $39 ;  red- 
dog.  $44.75  to  $45.50 ;  gluten  feed, 
834.90 ;  gluten  meal,  $45.65 ;  hominy  feed, 
$35.50;  stock  feed,  oat  hulls,  reground, 
$15 ;  cottonseed  meal,  $31  to  $34 ;  linseed 
meal,  $47.50  to  $49.50. 

Onions.— Conn.  Valley,  $1.75  to  $2.o0 
per  100-lb.  bag;  Spanish,  $2  to  $2.2o  half 
ease. 

Potatoes. — Green  Montain,  $2.85  to 
$2  90  per  100-lb.  sack ;  sweet  potatoes, 
$1.15  to  $1.25  bskt.  .  .  00 

Poultry. — Choice,  native  fowl,  32  to 
34c;  medium,  25  to  28c;  broilers,  32  to 
35c ;  roasting  chickens,  large,  32  to  o<c; 
small,  25  to  30c;  ducklings,  34  to  3oc; 
western  drv  packed  fowl,  fancy,  large,  32 
to  33c;  medium,  26  to  28c;  small,  24  to 
25c :  stags,  21  to  24c ;  broilers,  32  to  35c ; 
young  turkeys,  fancy,  45  to  50c;  medium, 
35  to  38c;  old  toms,  38  to  41c;  live  poul¬ 
try,  fancy  fowl,  25  to  27c;  small  fowl, 
20  to  22e ;  Leghorn  fowls,  18  to  20c ; 
roasting  chickens,  26  to  27c;  chickens, 
22  to  25c;  Leghorn  chickens,  15  to  29c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  green,  $1.50  to 
$3.50  bskt;  beets,  90c  to  $1.25_  box  ;  calu 
bage,  50  to  75c  box  •  carrots,  7*»e  to  $1.15 


box ;  cauliflower,  $1.75  to  $2  crate ;  cel¬ 
ery,  white,  $1.50  to  $2.25  box ;  pascal,  $2 
to  $4;  cucumbers,  No.  1,  $8  to  $10  box; 
No.  2,  $3  to  $7  box ;  lettuce,  50c  to  $i 
box;  Iceberg,  $3  to  $4.50  crate;  parsnips, 
$1.15  to  $1.50  box ;  peppers,  $3.50  to 
$4.50  crate ;  radishes,  hothouse,  $1.25  to 
$2.25  box ;  spinach,  75c  to  $1.25  bskt ; 
squash,  Hubbard,  1%  to  2%c_lb. ;  mar¬ 
row  and  turban,  $1.50  to  $2.25  bbl ;  to¬ 
matoes,  hothouse,  22  to  2Se  lb ;  turnips, 
60  to  90c  box. 


Wool  Notes 

Business  at  Boston  is  light.  Recent 
prices  have  run:  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan  unwashed  delaine,  43c;  half  blood 
combing,  43  to  44c ;  three-eighths  blood, 
44  to  45c.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  half 
blood  combing,  45c ;  three-eighths  blood,. 
45c ;  quarter  blood,  44  to  45c.  New  Eng¬ 
land  half  blood,  40  to  41c ;  three-eighths 
blood,  42  to  43c.  Texas  fine  scoured,  90c 
to  $1. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-Feb.  11. — Winter  short  course, 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  25,  1927. — Poultry  Short 
Course,  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 

Jan.  3-Marcli  11. — Ten  weeks’  Winter 
Course,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  4-6. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  annual  meeting,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-9.  —  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  New  York  City;  D.  Lin¬ 
coln  Orr,  Orr's  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  11-14. — Agricultural  Week,  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton.  N.  .T. 

Jan.  12-14.  —  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Rochester  meeting. 

Jan.  19. — New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20. — Annual  meeting.  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association,  Hotel  Ten 
Eyck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

March  21-26.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

July  27-Aug.  4. — Third  World’s  Poul¬ 
try  Congress,  Ottawa,  Canada.  For  de¬ 
tails  as  to  commercial  exhibits,  transpor¬ 
tation  arrangements  and  tours  to  and 
from  the  congress  address  Prof.  II.  R. 
Lewis,  president  National  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Davisville,  R.  I.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  congress  and  exhibition,  write 
Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CLEAN  MILK 

ABSORBENT  STERILIZED 

COTTON  DISCS 

For  filtering  and  straining  milk. 

Fits  all  standard  strainers  in.  and  6  in. 

<f»  -I  '7C  for  carton  of  300  discs»ix>stpiiid 
«p  1  •  /  O  Guaranteed  satisfactory'!)?' cost  refunded 
Write  for  catalog,  “'Dairy  Specialties.” 
MOORE  BROS.  Dept.  R  Albany,  N,  Y. 


SHEEP 


100-CH0ICE  MARINO  EWES  100 

FOR  SALE 

One  to  three  years’  old.  bred  to  registered 
Dorset  rams  for  early  spring  lambing. 

WINTEUTHUlt  FARMS  Winterthur,  Del. 


Cnp  ApCniDCC— Venrll"*:  ruin*  and  rum  litinbH 

annuranmca  and  ewe*,  bred  to  bes.t  of  sires. 

Andrew  J.  Coehrnne  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


Registered  SHROPSHIRE  RAM,  IS  months,  ‘‘Iroquois 
hails”  Xo.  2901.  sire,  Glimmerglen  Farms  No.  H53. 
Dam,  Iroquois  No.  2329.  L.  GRANT  fORBES,  Mauhassel,  L.  I. 


DDCn  net  nine  ru/cc  purebred  ewe  lambs. 
DlfCII  UtLHint  tnto  Well-wooled.  Carlots. 

WALTER  J.  RORTEUS,  West  Lafayette,  Ohio 


Reg.  Shropshires 


Yearling  Bams  and  Ewes  for  sale. 

9  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y* 


Registered  Dom  I  « mL0  by  ira ported  ram.  Ewes  nil  ages. 

Shropshire  Bain  LdlllUo  Leroy  C.  Loner,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


from  farm-raised,  Champion  bred 
stock,  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Also,  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  pups. 

L.B.  WALTER,  Eureka  Keuuels, Box  3o8lt,  West  Chester,  Henna 


Choice  Pedigreed  COLLIE  PUPPIES  De  Laneey,  N,  Y. 


Pedigreed  Collie  Pup*.  The  handsome  and  Intelligent 
kina.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Urove  City,  I’». 


C!  l/-  ¥  fY  C  _IIome  guards,  beautiful  and 
I-a  .J  Ml.  *.  I»M  "  intelligent.  Puppies  two  to  four 
months,  front  prize  winning  stock.  An  ideal  holiday 
present.  J.  F.  IM1IOFF,  Rose  Lawn  and  Walnut 
Height*  Eskimo  Kennels,  GLASSB0R0,  N.  J  ,  on  Oclsea  Drive 

For  Sale-ONE  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  POLICE  006 

one  vear  old,  Black  and  Tan,  a  beauty.  Best  of  papers. 

T1IOS.  O.  MAXWELL  ARNOLD,  PA. 


Registered  English  Setter  2!$ 

Gordon  Setter  Pups,  eligible  to  register,  eight  and  twelve 
months  old.  RAY  STEVENS,  Taughqnnock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


“CHRISTMAS  PUPPIES” 

Shepherd  pup,  they  will  bring  your  cows  home  next 
summer.  CEO.  BOOKMAN,  Marathon.  New  York 


Troinail  REGISTERED  POLICE  DOG. 

IdlllCU  House  and  auto  broken.  NO  FAULTS! 
Cheap  to  good  home.  PREDMORE,  Fords,  N.  J. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

Whelped  in  Aug.  Will  bold  and  ship  to  your  order.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Lilli.  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Airedale  puppies  3W.  mos  old.  Pedigree.  Females,  *10. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C.  SCHER,  R.  D.  1,  Wcstlield,  Miss. 


Pedigreed  Police  Puppies 

FOR  SALE.  English  Peagle  Pups.  Grown  dogs,  Aire 
dale  pups.  CJ1A8.  (  LAKK,  Youngstown,  N,  Y, 


"We  bottle  milk  for  a 


RLG.  U  5.  PAT.  /  Off.  &  CANAOA, 


To  filter  milk  with  Cellufilter,  you  put  a  fresh 
disc  in  the  funnel,  and  discard  after  milking. 
No  cloths  to  wash  out.  The  discs  cost 
only  $1.35  for  a  box  of  300,  and  the  dur¬ 
able  funnel  is  only  $1.75 — a  real  bargain. 
Cellufilter  filters  out  even  finest  sedi¬ 
ment.  The  discs  are  uniform,  insuring  the 
same  speed  and  thoroughness 
each  milking.  Read  the  endorse¬ 
ments  from  farmers  —  at  the 
right, and  below — then  use  cou¬ 
pon, and  order  Cellufilter  today. 

If  your  supply  house  doesn’t 
carry  Cellufilter,  use  coupon. 

Milk  Plants:  Get  our  plan 
for  equipping  your  patrons. 


“It  is  the  best  filter 
I  ever  used." 

E.  C.  Covina 
Charleston,  Ill. 


Shell 

Screen 


i  Cellufilter 
_  __j  Discs 

weused^too.  \  ~  Lower 

gftSSlSSfc.--  3  Scr“" 

MAIL  CHECK,  OR  ORDER  SENT  C.O.D. 


Funnel 
l.pacity 
12  qta. 


“Have  been  using  Cellufilters  about 

six  months  and  find  them  very  satis¬ 
factory,  as  they  are  cheaper  than 
cloths  and  much  better  to  filter  out 
the  dirt.”  N.  L.  Bunnell  &  Son, 

Lebanon,  ^ ^ va.ler 

OWo  * - Oeaos  MUk  Better^  Easier^ 

1  “Cellufilter  is  time.  It.  3°fs 

run  across  in  a  long  qUlcker. 

I  the  work,  cleans  j  very  easy  to 
Ind  much  better  .  and  is  vent  & 

hoTbetemonhaving  to  take  care  of 
1  William  M.  J0hpg°nno’xvUle,  Teon- 


Kimberly-Clark  Co.,  Dairy  Division,  Neenah,  Wis. 
|  Kindly  send  one  CELLUFILTER  Funnel  and  300 
I  CELLUFILTER  Discs— $3.10  (Rockies  West  $3.35) 
!  plus  25c  postage. 

.  I  [  ]  Please  send  C.  O.  D. 

I  I  [  ]  Check  is  attached  for  $3.35.  [postageincluded] 

I  It  is  understood  thdt  if,  within  ten  days,  I  return  Funnel 
I  in  good  condition  and  unused  Discs,  my  money  will 
i  be  refunded.  (West  of  Rockies,  price  $3.60). 


Name. 


1 1  My  Shipping  Address 

|l  I  buy  my  dairy 
r|  supplies  from . 


»R.  N.-X.  12-18-26i 


TRUCKS  -  WAGONS -WHEELS 


Write  for  free  book  describing  Farm  Trucks,  Wagons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors — 
Crawler  Attachment  for  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  48  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


GUERNSEYS  ,\  | 

SWINE 

PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Brookmead's  Banner,  sold  as  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
fora  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925-2,158  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

January  1926-2,187  lbs.  Milk-ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S4.25  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old.  $4.50  each.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old, 
S5. 50  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  at  present, 
either  purebreds  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  of  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs 
are  unsatisfactory  after  keeping  them  a  week,  crate  and 
bill  back  to  me  and  purchase  price  plus  express  charge 
will  be  refunded.  Sale  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  W08URN,  MASS, 

Kef.  Tanners  Nat’l  Bank.  Telephone,  Woburn  1416 

We  offer  (Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  dean.  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  Secret,  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  Dj|BT  fjrmS,  ?!  I.  IK  *!.,  puia..  Pa 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  *4.25  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or 
Sows,  6  weekslold.  *5.50  each.  All  orders  filled  promptly. 
Maine  and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay, 
account  of  permit.  No  charges  for  snipping  crates.  Guaran¬ 
teed  safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not 
satisfactory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will 
ship  from  2  to  30,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  Allstock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  We  invite  your  inspection. 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Dire  FAD  C  A  T  r  Selected  Chester  White 
rlljo  rUK  jALl  a,‘d  YorkshiTe.  Berk- 

sill  r  e  and  Chester 
crossed.  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  $5.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

IV.  J.  BAILEY,  Lexington,  Mas*.  Tel.  10S5 

TARBELL  FARMS  ,  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  tor  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

Del-Mar-Va’s  best  herd 

PUREBRED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Breeding  stock  of  ail  ages  for  sale. 

YVM.  R.  HILL  -  Bridgeville,  Delaware 

May  Rose  Guernsey  Bulls  °unte TfrilS 

Sired  by  Son  of  Langwater  Cavalier  out  of  783  lb.  dam. 
Accredited  herd  437,0.  Write  for  sale  list  and  prices. 

FRITZ  LYN  FARMS  -  PIPEKSVILLE,  PA. 

|  )|IP  A fl Q  Orion  and  Sensation  Breed- 
*  **  ”  ^  ing.  All  ages  for  sale. 

F.  M.  Fattiugton  <6  Son  MerriUeld,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Bull  Calves  «y^K 

One  out  of  a  daughter  of  Langwater  Music’s  Dimple  King 
sire  of  Daylo  Yule-tide,  First  and  reserve  Champion  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show.  A.  J.  FELL  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Registered  Duroc  Fall  Pigs  For  Sale 

Am  booking  orders  for  bred  sows  to  I  arrow  in  March 
and  April.  ALLEN  11,  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

j  .%  MISCELLANEOUS 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

FOR  SALE— Boars  ready  for  service ;  50  Spring  pigs, 
100  Fall  pigs.  We  can  furnish  mated  pairs  or  trios; 
immunized  against  hog  cholera.  We  offer  some  excep¬ 
tionally  well-bred  Foremost  Guernsey  bull  calves  for 
dairymen  from  our  federally  accredited  herd.  Price  on 
request.  We  prefer  you  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  herds. 
EMM4DIXE  F .41151,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co,),  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

W00DLAWN  MANOR  FARM 

Fleetville,  Pa„  P.  O.  Dalton,  Pa. 

JERSEY  AND  GUERNSEY  CATTIE 
BELGIAN  HORSES 

Oxiord  Down  and  Dorset  Horn  Sheep 

We  offer  for  immediate  sale  several  Bull  Calves  four  to 
ten  months  old,  of  the  best  breeding,  ami  they  are 
priced  to  sell  as  we  need  the  room.  We  are  also  booking 
orders  for  Ham  Lambs  from  Prize  Winning  stock.  If 
interested  write  today  for  prices  and  description. 

Owner  Supt. 

MRS.  HARRY  JONES  E.  E.  GIFFORD 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

1  arffp  Rprlehiruo  at  Highwood.  Special  offering  of 

LOlgc  uci  hbllllCb  service  boars.  HARPENDING,  Dundee,  N.V. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

CLOl  IILAM)  1  ARM  Keimett  Square,  Pa. 

30  Poland  China  Bred  Gilts 

Farrow  March  and  April.  each.  Order  now.  Also 

pigs,  Service  Boars.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Porrole  forkillingrats.hunt- 
i  Gl  1 C  lo  ing  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  $5.00  ;  Females, 
fOfESfca FtiU  $5.50;  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  Fe- 

males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
r  — ►  W  Instruction  book  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London  Ohio, 

Chester  White  Pigs 

Prices  reasonable,  WALTER  BUTLER,  Boothbay,  Mo. 

10  Chester  White  Boars 

gilts,  bred.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

CCDDCTQ  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
Itnnud  gles,  pairs  0r  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 

ft|irO|i|prC  for  the  home  table  and  the  local 

VllL.au  111  La  market.  M0RNINGSIDE  FARM.  Sylvania,  Pa. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonvilie,  Pa 

1  Big  type  registered  pigs,  $1*2.75  ea.;  unre- 

■  lated  pail’s,  $25.  Easy  feeders,  quick  grow¬ 
ers.  I  ship  C.  O.  D.  K.  HILL  •  Seneca  Falls,  N«  Y* 

GOATS 

D|  1 V  /■$  from  Vermont’s  cleanest' 

D  w  I  V*  V/  W  9  County.  100  fresh  and 
nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 

2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BAREE,  VERMONT 

For  Sale-25  MILK  GOATS-MMS: 

Buck.  WHITE  F.iHMS  .  •  CAIltO,  N.  Y, 

30  Shetland  Ponies  For  Sale  jobESU’x.SS 

Present.  Weanlings.  $35  to  $45.  Older  ponies  for  sale  also. 

A.  It.  POKl’EIL  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater,  O. 

The  Household  Painter 

by  A.  Ashman  Kelly 

Practical  directions  for  painting,  deco¬ 
rating,  papering,  calcimining,  wood  fin¬ 
ishing  and  staining,  varnishing,  etc. 

Price  $1.25 

From  The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  VV.  30  th  St..  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  OCDUipC  Rill  1  King  Lyons  breeding, 
n  HOLSTEIN  uliiYIUl  DULL  %  White,  a  dandy,  *120. 
Certificates  accepted.  JOSL1N  KUOS.,  Chemung,  New  York 

J" ersey  Bulls 

Bred  for  heavy  production  coupled  with  type.  In  age  from 
those  old  enough  for  service  down  to  baby  calves.  They 
carry  the  iuheritancethat  will  sire  large,  handsome,  heavy 
producing  cows.  Can  spare  a  few  females.  Herd  fully 
accredited.  A.  F.  PEIRCE  Scotland  Rd.  Winchester,  N.  H 

1602 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  18,  192c 


The  old-fashioned  smoke-house  was  at  best 
a  disagreeable  necessity.  Now  it  is  no  long¬ 
er  a  necessity  and  therefore  it  is  doubly 
disagreeable.  The  discovery  of  the  Ed¬ 
wards  process  for  putting  hickory  wood 
smoke  on  pure  table  salt  does  away  with 
all  the  work  and  worry,  dirt  and  discom¬ 
fort,  fire  risk  and  meat  shrinkage  that  were 
part  and  parcel  of  the  old  smoke-house 
method  of  curing  meat.  And  Old  Hickory 
cured  meat  is  far  nicer  than  smoke-house 
meat.  The  smoke  is  distributed  evenly, 
uniformly  and  mildly  through  and  through 
the  meat,  not  merely  deposited  on  the  out¬ 
side.  When  the  meat  comes  out  of  the  cure 


it  is  completely  smoked  and  ready  to  be 
used  at  once  or  to  be  hung  away  for  future 
use. 

Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  is  pure  table 
salt  and  genuine  hickory  wood  smoke  and 
nothing  else.  It  is  as  good  for  table  use  as 
for  curing  meat.  Smell  it.  Taste  it.  You 
can  tell  at  once  that  it  is  pure  table  salt 
and  hickory  wood  smoke,  with  nothing 
added. 

At  your  dealers  in  air-tight,  trade-marked 
ten  pound  drums.  Write  for  free  sample 
and  book. 


THE  SMOKED  SALT  COMPANY,  INC.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFF  AND  CANADA 

SMOKED  SALT 

EDWARDS  PROCESS 


DATE  NTS  PENDING 


The  Smoked  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  408-428  Culvert  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  sample  of  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  and 
booklet  No.  428-G  of  suggestions  for  better  methods  of  curing  and  cooking. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City — . . . . . . . . . . 

R.  F.  D.  No. _ _ - _  _ _ _ State... _ _ _ _ _ 

.  My  Dealer’s  Name  is _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _...  P.  O _ _  „ 


BULL BRAND  FEEDS 

DAIRY  STOCK  POULTRY 


*FeedB-B(BULL BRAND) Dairy 
Ration  because  it  will  put  your 
cows  in  prime  condition  to  give 
more  milk  and  richer  milk. 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Offices:  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mill:  Hopkins  and  Lockwood  Streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y«  Jj 


COST  LESS  —  PRODUCE  MORE 


SANTA  CLAUS  the  Old  Far n\  **  ai\d  Fei\ce! 


A  Lc  add  ad  Roof 
is  Lightning  Proof/ 


The  Old  Farm  has  been  mighty  good  to  you  for  many,  many  years. 
She’s  borne  you  good  crops,  fed  your  stock  and  provided  a  home  for 
your  family.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  give  her  for  Christmas  ? 

Perhaps  the  Old  Farm  would  appreciate  a  new  line  fence,  a  new 
pasture  fence  or  a  new  fence  up  the  lane. 

And,  of  course,  you  wouldn’t  give  her  anything  but  the  very  best 
fence  you  can  buy — that.’s  Leadclad. 

Lead  el  ad  is  coated  with  pure  lead  seven  times  heavier 
than  ordinary  galvanized  fence  is  coated,  and  you  know 
it’s  the  coating  that  makes  a  fence  last. 

Give  the  Old  Farm  a  real  Christmas  surprise.  Buy 
iter  a  nice,  new  Leadclad  Fence,  with  steel  posts  and 
maybe  a  new  drive  gate— we  just  know  she’ll  be  tickled.  BWrWWE 
Write  for  sample  and  prices. 

l.F.ATfCL  AI>  WIRE  COMPANY  ffiflWJ 

1300  Plainfleld  Avenue,  M oundsvIUe,  West  Vn.  ” 


No  barn,  properly 
roofed  with  Lead¬ 
clad,  has  ever  been 
injured  by  light¬ 
ning.  Write  for 
information. 


I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Advertising  Milk  in  Atlanta 

The  out  shows  the  booth  occupied  by  the 
Georgia  Pure  Milk  League,  at  the  pure 
food  show  recently  held  in  Atlanta.  The 
booth  contained  a  combined  refrigerating 
plant  and  milk  cooler,  a  motor  driven 
cream  separator  and  an  electrically 
cooled  refrigerator.  A  combined  bottling 
and  capping  machine  arrived  too  late  for 
the  show. 

'  The  purpose  of  the  booth  was  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  particular  brand  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  members  of  the  league.  The 
public  was  shown  just  how  milk  is  han¬ 
dled  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  cow  till 
it  is  ready  to  deliver  to  the  consumer. 
It  was  surprising  to  see  liow  many  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  the  city  had  never  heard  of 
a  cream  separator.  Many,  at  first,  were 
incredulous  when  told  it  was  possible  to 
pour  a  pail  of  milk  into  the  separator 
tank,  start  the  separator  and  when  the 
milk  is  turned  in  to  get  cream  from  one 
spout  and  skim-milk  from  the  other. 

By  the  use  of  modern  equipment  and 
extreme  cleanliness  it  was  possible  to 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  milk  so 
handled  is  an  appetizing  drink.  To  prove 
that  the  milk  was  as  good  as  it  looked  to 


be  a  four-ounce  cupful  was  given  to  all 
who  cared  for  it.  The  milk  was  served 
cold  right  from  the  spotlessly  white  re¬ 
frigerator  where  it  Avas  stored  in  bottles 
from  which  it  was  poured  directly  into 
the  sanitary  paper  drinking  cups. 

A  four-page  folder  Avas  handed  out. 
This  folder  stated  the  purpose  of  the 
Georgia  Pure  Milk  League.  It  gave  also 
14  reasons  Avhy  one  should  drink  milk,  es¬ 
pecially  the  League’s  “Purity  Brand.” 
The  names  of  the  members  of  the  League 
appeared  on  the  last  page. 

The  Georgia  Pure  Milk  League  is  the 
result  of  a  proposed  ordinance  requiring 
the  pasteurization  of  all  milk  sold  at  re¬ 
tail  in  the  city  of  Atlanta.  As  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  milk  retailed  in 
the  city  AA'as  being  sold  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  the  dairymen  this  meant  that  a 
big  majority  of  the  200  dairymen  Avould 
be  put  entirely  out  of  business  or  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  at  wholesale  to  distributors 
avIio,  like  too  many  of  their  kind,  Avould 
probably  soon  have  had  both  the  producer 
and  consumer  at  their  mercy.  By  pro¬ 
ducing  clean  milk  under  the  direct  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  city  board  of  health  it 
was  argued  that  pasteurizing  Avould  not 
be  necessary.  The  Georgia  Pure  Milk 
League  Avas  organized  to  promote  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  so  good  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  safe  to  use  Avithout  having  to  he 
pasteurized.  Their  motto  is :  “Better 
milk  and  more  of  it.”  Dealers  buying 
milk  from  uninspected  dairies  must  pas¬ 
teurize.  Members  of  the  Georgia  Pure 
Milk  League  specialize  in  the  production 
of  “Pui’ity  Brand”  grade  A  raw  milk. 
That  the  League  is  giving  the  consumer 
good  milk  is  slioAvn  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  bacterial  count  of  the  raAV  milk 
they  produce  is  much  lower  than  that 
marketed  by  the  pasteurizing  plants. 

The  League  has  adopted  a  trademark 
Avhich  members  use  upon  their  bottle  caps 
and  delivery  trucks.  This  trademark  is 
shown  in  the  picture  of  the  booth  and  on 
the  delivery  truck  of  one  of  the  members. 

A  feature  of  the  booth  not  shown  in 
the  picture  was  a  mechanical  device  con¬ 


sisting  of  a  revolving  platform,  upon 
Avhich  were  four  iron  “men”  about  1  ft.  in 
height.  Each  man  held  a  sledgehammer. 
Near  the  revolving  platform  Avas  a  strik¬ 
ing-machine  such  as  is  familiar  to  every¬ 
one  avIio  has  attended  a  county  fair.  As 
each  figure  approached  the  striking-ma¬ 
chine  he  raised  his  sledgehammer  and  do- 
livered  a  bloAV  squarely  upon  the  pin  in 
an  apparent  effort  to  win  the  elusive 
“se-gar.”  Upon  the  back  of  each  figure 
was  a  card.  Each  card  bore  the  League 
trademark.  In  addition,  one  read,  “I 
drink  soda;”  a  second,  “I  drink  tea;”  a 
third,  “I  drink  coffee ;”  while  the  fourth 
read,  “I  drink  Purity  Brand  milk.”  The 
effort  of  the  first  at  the  striking-machine 
was  very  feeble ;  the  second  and  third 
men  did  considerably  better,  while  the  last 
with  his  powerful  blow  invariably  sent 
the  piston  to  the  top,  scoring  a  “ringer.” 
The  device  besides  creating  a  lot  of 
amusement  emphasized  the  superiority  of 
milk  over  other  popular  beverages. 

“Who  is  our  neighbor?”  is  sometimes 
asked.  In  this  ease  it  was  “the  apple 
man.”  Across  the  aisle  from  our  booth 
Avas  a  fine  display  of  apples.  In  1925  the 
organization  making  the  display  Avon  the 


silver  cup  for  Atlanta  among  cities  of 
200,000  to  300,000  in  the  whole  United 
States  in  their  campaign  to  popularize 
the  apple.  When  the  reports  are  all  in 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you  something 
about  this.  While  our  own  efforts,  aa’o 
feel,  Avere  a  success  those  of  our  “neigh¬ 
bor  across  the  aisle  Avas  undoubtedly 
fully  as  successful.  While  our  interests 
naturally  centered  in  our  oaatu  commodity 
Ave  felt  Ave  had  a  mighty  fine  neighbor 
engaged  in  a  highly  commendable  cause. 

J.  D.  PKICKETT. 


The  Eulogy  of  a  Cow 

At  the  State  Agricultural  School  at 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  the  17-year-okl 
cow,  Cupid,  recently  died,  and  the  stall 
in  Avhich  for  10  years  she  did  her  duty 
was  draped  in  mourning.  Se  Avas  called 
“an  institution  and  a  landmark,”  and  this 
is  what  is  said  of  her ; 

Cupid  deserved  Avell  of  her  day  and  gen¬ 
eration.  •  She  AAras  past  17  Avlien  she  died. 
Most  coaa’s  are  through  at  10  or  11.  At 
the  age  of  seven  she  came  to  the  institute 
from  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  just  an 
ordinary  black  and  AA'hite  coav  Avith  some 
good  points  that  .  ttr acted  the  buyers  for 
the  farm  school  herd.  They  bought  her 
for  $175,  the  price  of  a  fair  coav. 

Cupid  must  liaAre  liked  Long  Island,  for 
she  Avent  to  work  at  once.  Instead  of 
the  4,500  lbs.  of  milk  AA'hich  the  ordinary 
cow  calls  a  year  s  Avork,  Cupid  Avas  not 
content  until  she  made  1G.S89  lbs.  in  her 
best  year.  In  the  last  year  of  her  life 
she  ga\re  14,205  lbs.,  and  during  her  stay 
at  the  institute  she  contributed  more  than 
115,000  lbs.,  or  57%  tons  of  milk  to  the 
world  s  food  supply.  The  common  gar¬ 
den  variety  of  cow  gaAre  in  the  same  per¬ 
iod  45,000  lbs. 

Cupid  Avas  never  fussy  about  her  food 
or  her  care.  Many  students  learned  to 
milk  her  at  her  footstool,  so  to  speak,  and 
remained  to  admire  and  respect  the  old 
lady.  In  fact,  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  Cupid  is  that  she  made  such  a  rec¬ 
ord  under  the  constantly  changing  care 
of  those  avIio  Avere  learning  methods  of 
feeding  and  management. 

She  kept  her  good  temper  and  benevo¬ 
lent  outlook  on  life  to  the  last,  fading  as 
unostentatiously  out  of  the  farm  school 
picture  as  she  entered  it. 


Pure  Milk  Booth  at  Atlanta  Food  Show 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Changing  from  Cows  to 
Goats 

The  tuberculosis  cow  testers  have  been 
to  my  place.  They  have  tested  my  cows, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  they  will  all  be 
taken.  I  have  thought  upon  various  oc¬ 
cupations  which  I  could  do,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  age  and  poor  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing  I  am  in  doubt  upon  a  job  in  a  city. 
I  think  that  if  I  take  goats  instead  of 
cows,  I  may  be  able  to  earn  my  daily 
bread  from  the  milk  which  I  would  ship 
to  Cleveland  hospitals.  I  would  like  ad¬ 
vice  upon  the  following  subjects :  Care  of 
goats,  feeding,  sheltering,  etc.  Best  kind 
of  goats,  all  breeds,  not  high  priced. 

Geauga  Co.,  Ohio.  M.  P. 

I  would  not  advise  anyone  not  having 
had  previous  experience  with  goats  to  in¬ 
vest  heavily  in  them  until  such  time  as 
one  has  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
animal  to  some  extent.  Goats  are  easily 
cared  for,  easy  to  raise,  and  have  many 
good  qualities  to  recommend  them  to  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  people  who  are  so  situated, 
and  adapted  to  the  care  and  breeding  of 
these  animals ;  yet  to  start  out  with  a 
large  number  with  no  previous  experience 
would  be  unwise.  The  first  question  for 
you  to  consider  is:  Do  you  like  goats? 
If  you  do,  you  may  well  consider  them. 
If  you  don't,  then  my  advice  is  let  them 
alone.  You  must  look  up  your  market  in 
the  city  where  you  propose  to  sell  milk 
and  find  out  how  much  you  can  sell  and 
what  price  can  be  obtained  per  quart. 
You  must  have  suitable  stables  for  the 
goats,  and  the  best  of  feed  for  them. 

You  cannot  buy  good  milk  goats  for 
low  prices,  that  is  exactly  what  many 
people  seem  to  think  when  discarding  the 
cow,  and  taking  up  goats  to  replace  her. 
Good  milk  goats  cost  per  animal  as  much 
as  a  cow  will  cost,  but  you  can  keep  from 
six  to  eight  good  milk  goats  on  the  same 
feed,  and  house  and  pasture  them  as 
cheaply  as  you  can  maintain  one  good 
cow.  The  goats  thus  kept  will  milk  at 
least  one-third  more  per  year  than  the 
one  cow,  and  the  milk  sells  (where  there 
is  a  market  for  it)  for  more  than  double 
the  price  which  cow's  milk  brings. 

In  every  city  there  is  a  demand  for 
goat’s  milk,  more  especially  where  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  is  composed  of 
foreign  people.  This  is  because  nearly 
all  foreign  countries  realize,  and  greatly 
appreciate  the  wonderful  value  of  the 
humble  goat,  while  in  America  we  count 
her  a  joke,  fitted  more  for  the  comic  page 
of  some  cheap  journal  than  to  place  her 
at  the  top  round  of  the  ladder  where  she 
justly  belongs.  There  is  no  domestic  ani¬ 
mal  under  the  hand  of  man  which  is 
able  to  give  so  much  in  return  for  so 
little  bestowed  upon  her,  and  yet  there 
are  certain  things  which  she  requires,  and 
must  have  to  do  her  best. 

All  breeds  of  milk  goats  have  their 
good  qualities  to  recommend  them  the 
same  as  the  different  breeds  of  dairy  cows. 
Our  experience  with  goats  is  that  the 
Nubian  bx-eed  is  better  adapted  to  all  lo¬ 
cations,  and  the  average  conditions  than 
any  other  breed.  They  give  less  in  quan¬ 
tity  than  some  others,  but  are  more  per¬ 
sistent  milkers,  larger  in  size,  more  easi¬ 
ly  fenced,  and  by  far  give  the  best  milk 
in  the  world.  They  are  likened  unto  the 
Jei’sey  cows  for  the  richness  of  their 
milk,  and  Nubian  milk  always  finds  a 
ready  sale  in  any  city  where  goat’s  milk 
can  find  a  market. 

Any  of  the  pure  breeds  of  goats  sell 
at  from  $50  each  up  to  several  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  higher  the  >ld  and  the 
better  the  quality  of  the  individuals,  the 
more  money  you  must  pay  for  them. 

I  would  advise  you  to  start  with  a  few 
good  grade  females  which  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  at  around  $40  to  $50  each,  and 
breed  them  to  a  purebred  registered 
Nubian  buck.  You  will  get  good  milkers 
from  the  first  cross,  and  if  followed  up 
each  year  until  the  fifth  generation  with 
a  pure  buck  of  the  same  bx’eed,  you  will 
then  have  very  good  goats,  practically 
pure  in  blood,  as  you  will  have  eliminated 
mosfi  of  the  native  or  grade  blood  which 
was  in  your  original  foundation  stock. 
You  can  also  register  such  goats  as 
“American  purebreds”  which  means  only 
that  such  animals  have  had  a  continuous 
line  of  pure  breeding  on  the  sire’s  side  for 
five  crosses.  Such  animals  are  as  good 
as  the  pui’ebreds  which  trace  their  an¬ 
cestry  only  to  imported  goats. 

Of  coui-se  you  cannot  hope  to  receive 
the  larger  prices  for  your  young  stock  of 
such  breeding,  but  for  milk  alone  this  is 
the  logical  course  to  follow.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  demand  for  goats  for  both  milking 
and  breeding,  and  if  you  once  become 
known  as  a  breeder  of  superior  goats  you 
can  sell  them  without  any  trouble  and 
get  good  prices  for  them  even  though  they 
are  not  purebred  or  registered ;  although 
like  everything  else  the  best  of  the  regis¬ 
tered  animals  command  the  highest  prices. 

A  good  grade  doe  will  give  three  quarts 
per  day ;  do  not  expect  any  more,  but 
rather  less.  It  is  easy  to  hear  the  big 
stories  of  great  yields,  which  has  done 
more  to  kill  the  goat  industry  than  all 
else.  Goats  cannot  produce  as  much  milk 
as  a  cow  because  they  are  smaller  and 
therefore  do  not  have  the  capacity,  but 
they  can,  and  do,  produce  much  more  for 
their  size  than  any  cow  is  capable  of  do¬ 
ing.  Occasionally  a  goat  will  give  as 


much  as  five  quarts  per  day,  but  such 
goats  and  such  records  are  not  common 
any  more  than  are  some  of  the  big  yields 
made  by  certain  cows  of  various  breeds 
when  on  test. 

Most  goats  will  spread  out  their  yield 
over  a  long  period  and  often  milk  right 
up  to  kidding  time,  but  they  should  have 
six  weeks  or  more  rest  each  time  between 
kiddings  in  order  to  do  their  best.  The 
milk  goat  is  without  question  remarkable, 
and  fills  a  place  not  occupied  by  any 
other  domestic  animal,  but  she  must  not 
be  over-estimated  in  her  capacity,  nor 
neglected  if  one  expects  to  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  owner.  There  is  no  doubt  you 
can  succeed  with  milk  goats,  but  you  must 
study  conditions  as  you  fiind  them  in  your 
own  particular  case,  and  invest  carefully 
at  the  start.  willet  randall. 


Improving  Dairy  Ration; 
Scratch  Feed  for  Pullets 

1.  I  have  three  cows  milking,  two  since 
last  Spring.  I  have  mixed  hay,  and  coim- 
stalks,  buckwheat  and  corn.  I  can  have 
the  corn  ground  cob  and  all  or  clear 
coim.  What  can  I  mix  with  it  to  make 
a  balanced  ration  for  cows  milked  since 
last  Spring?  I  would  like  to  force  them 
some  this  Winter.  I  cannot  find  a  ration 
which  includes  buckwheat.  Milk  tests 
4  per  cent  or  higher.  I  sell  milk  at  six 
cents  per  quart  regardless  of  test.  2. 
Do  you  think  buckwheat  and  cracked 
corn  a  good  enough  scratch  feed  for  pul¬ 
lets  beginning  to  lay.  It.  I.  Red? 

Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  F.  j.  B. 

1.  With  mixed  hay  and  cornstalks  your 
cows  need  a  ration  containing  from  20  to 
24  per  cent  of  crude  protein.  In  mixing 
up  a  ration  you  should  endeavor  to  select 
those  feeds  that  are  high  in  protein  and 
yet  will  give  you  the  most  total  digestible 
nutrients  for  the  dollar  invested.  It  will 
no  doubt  pay  you  to  grind  your  corn  on 
the  cob,  as  you  can  use  the  corn  and  cob 
meal  for  a  source  of  bulk  in  the  ration. 
Buckwheat  can  be  used  to  advantage 
with  the  corn,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
have  the  ration  contain  over  20  per  cent 
of  it.  It  is  suggested  that  you  mix  400 
lbs.  of  corn  and  cob  meal,  200  lbs.  ground 
buckwheat,  200  lbs.  oats,  200  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  100  lbs.  gluten  feed.  In 
addition  you  can  get  most  from  your  cows 
if  you  feed  them  about  3  lbs.  of  beet  pulp 
daily.  The  beet  pulp  should  be  soaked. 
A  pound  of  dry  pulp  will  absorb  about  5 
lbs.  of  water.  This  will  furnish  some 
succulence,  and  if  possible  to  secure  you 
might  add  a  pint  of  molasses  to  each 
cow’s  feeding  of  beet  pulp.  Add  it  to  the 
water  when  soaking  the  dry  pulp.  Your 
cows  are  no  doubt  of  the  Guernsey  or 
Jersey  breed,  and  you  should  feed  them 
about  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of  milk 
produced  daily. 

2.  It  might  be  advisable  to  add  some 

oats  to  your  scratch  feed  for  your  laying 
pullets,  and  put  some  meat  scrap  in  their 
mash.  j.  w.  B. 


Milking-  Ration 

Will  you  send  me  what  you  consider 
the  best  milking  grain  mixture  for  cows 
getting  hay  and  corn  foddei-,  no  silage? 
I  am  also  feeding  beet  pulp.  W.  B. 

Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

At  the  present  time  cottonseed  meal 
and  gluten  seem  to  be  the  cheapest 
sources  of  protein.  Cottonseed  meal  with¬ 
out  linseed  meal  is  constipating,  but  if 
you  are  feeding  beet  pulp  you  should 
ovei'come  the  effects  of  the  cottonseed 
meal.  A  ration  containing  from  20  to  24 
per  cent  of  protein  is  recommended,  as 
your  roughage  is  low  in  protein.  It  is 
suggested  that  you  mix  200  lbs.  of  corn 
and  cob  meal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  200 
lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs.  gluten  meal, 
100  lbs.  wheat  middlings  and  100  lbs.  of 
bran.  This  ration  should  be  fed  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  3  lbs.  of 
milk  for  Jerseys  or  Guernseys,  and  1  lb. 
of  grain  to  each  3%  to  4  lbs.  of  milk  with 
Holsteins.  Allow  the  cows  what  hay 
they  will  clean  up  in  an  hour  twice  daily, 
and  give  them  the  corn  fodder  at  noon. 

J.  W.  B. 


“Some  one  has  said,”  remarked  the 
presiding  elder,  “that  a  man  is  not  wholly 
bad  if  his  dog  has  confidence  in  him.” 
“If  that’s  the  case,  I’m  sure  all  right,” 
returned  Gap  Johnson  of  Rumpus  Ridge, 
Ark.  "I've  got  19  dogs,  and  they  all 
'pear  to  think  well  of  me.” — Kansas  City 
Stai\ 


8,000,000 

COWS 

not  earning  their  feed 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  there  are  8,000,000  cows  in  the  U.  S.  that 
are  not  paying  for  their  feed,  and  that  there  are 
8,000,000  more  that  are  not  earning  a  profit. 

Only  those  dairymen  and  farmers  who  ares 
giving  the  same  attention  to  the  good  health  of 
their  herd  that  they  do  to  the  feed  are  making 
milking  pay. 

In  other  words,  it’s  the  dairymen  who  realize 
that  good  health,  good  appetite,  good  digestion 
and  proper  elimination  are  the  essentials  of  a  good 
milker  that  are  taking  home  a  milk  check  with 
profit  in  it. 

c~ 

In  a  recent  verified  test  made,  January,  1926, 
on  a  herd  of  high-grade  dairy  cows — cows  that 
were  being  fed  a  well-known  prepared  dairy  feed, 
together  with  clover  and  soy  bean  hay — 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  was  added  to 
this  ration,  and — 

There  was  a  gain  on  an  average  of  just  9  gallons 
of  milk  per  cow  in  30  days,  and  an  increase  in  the 
butter-fat  of  4/1  0  of  one  per  cent. 

Here  is  what  this  test  proves :  By  investing  only 
5  c  in  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  T onic  to  the  dollar’s 
worth  of  feed,  you  can  increase  your  profit  $20.00 
per  cow  per  year. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  improves  the 
appetite.  Cows  eat  with  a  relish..  That’s  a  sure 
sign  of  better  digestion. 

It  helps  your  cow  to  throw  off  the  waste  mate-* 
trial,  no  clogging  of  the  system  under  the  stress  of 

It  supplies  the  minerals,  calcium  carbonate,  cab 
cium  phosphate  and  potassium  iodide,  recently 
proven  to  be  essential  to  a  cow  in  milk,  and  during 
the  period  of  pregnancy. 

Here’s  our  offer  to  the  man  with  cows:  Get  of 

your  dealer  sufficient  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  to  last  your  cows  30  days. 

Get  25  pounds  for  every  5  cows.  Feed  as 
directed. 

Then  if  you  have  not  seen  a  satisfactory  in-* 
crease  in  the  milk  flow,  better  appetite  and  better 
condition  of  your  cows,  just  return  the  empty 
containers  to  your  dealer.  He  will  refund  the 
money  or  cancel  the  charge. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  T onic 

Improved 
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Apples  for  Poultry 

I  have  a  flock  of  S.  C  White  Leghorn 
pullets  hatched  April  1.  I  am  thinking  of 
feeding  apples  for  their  green  food.  1 
have  an  abundance  of  apnles  that  would 
cost  me  nothing.  Do  you  recommend 
feeding  apples?  I  have  been  told  that 
apples  would  cause  them  to  slacken  in 
egg  production.  I  have  a  cousin  who  fed 
apples  to  his  chickens  the  entire  Winter 
with  good  results.  Would  you  advise  the 
purchase  of  cabbage  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
cwt.  for  chickens?  Which  do  you  regard 
as  the  best  for  green  feeding,  apnles,  cab¬ 
bage  or  mangel  beets?  R.  H.  h. 

Strasburg,  Ya. 

Apples  are  suitable  for  poultry  feeding, 
though  they  are  not  “green  food.”  By 
green  food  is  meant  the  green  leafy  vege¬ 
tables  or  plants,  such  as  lettuce,  clover, 
cabbage,  etc.  Apples  furnish  succulence, 
if  not  nourishment,  and,  if  not  fed  in  such 
quantity  as  to  replace  needed  grain  food, 
should  not  lessen  egg  production.  They 
do  not  contain  all  needed  food  elements, 
however,  and  should  not  he  made  to  re¬ 
place  whole  grain  and  mash.  I  should 
prefer  cabbages  or  mangels  to  apples  but, 
if  had  the  latter  and  had  to  purchase 
the  others,  I  should  feed  apples  in  mod¬ 
erate  quantities.  M.  B.  D. 


Ration  Without  Greens 

I  have  200  White  Leghorn  pullets 
hatched  in  April  which  have  commenced 
laying,  200  hatched  in  May  have  not 
commenced  laying  yet.  I  am  feeding 
corn  and  wheat  as  a  grain  feed  and  bran 
wheat  middlings,  oat  middlings,  corn 
chop  and  meat  scrap  ground  fine,  equal 
parts  as  mash.  How  much  more  corn 
should  I  feed  than  wheat,  and  what 
amount  of  the  corn  and  wheat  should  I 
feed  a  day  per  100  hens.  I  have  no  green 
food  to  give  them  this  Winter.  What 
can  I  substitute  for  green  food?  Would 
Alfalfa  leaf  meal  help  the  mash?  If 
so,  how  much  to  a  ton  of  mash?  How 
often  should  I  give  them  salts?  Is  sour 
milk  a  substitute  for  greens?  A.  r.  A. 

Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

The  scratch  grain  should  be  composed 
of  at  least  one-half  part  corn,  more  may 
be  used.  Two  parts  corn  to  c"e  part 
wheat  is  all  right.  If  by  “oat  middlings” 
you  mean  ground  heavy  oats  or  re-ground 
rolled  oats,  your  mash  is  very  good, 
though  the  -substitution  of  one  of  the  dried 
milk  products  for  half  the  meat  scrap 
used  would  improve  it.  The  tendency 
among  poultrymen  today  is  toward  the 
use  of  less  meat  scrap  in  the  masli  and 
more  milk  in  some  form.  Dried  butter¬ 
milk  or  dry  skim-milk  may  be  used  in 
the  ruasli  in  place  of  part  of  the  meat 
scran. 

The  whole  grain  fed  should  about  equal 
in  weight  the  amount  of  mash  consumed, 
perhaps  from  seven  to  10  quarts  per  100 
pullets  daily.  If  the  pullets  are  losing  in 
flesh,  the  whole  grain  ration  should  be 
increased,  an  effort  being  made  to  keep 
them  up  in  flesh  in  spite  of  the  drain  in 
laying.  When  an  excess  of  mash  is  con¬ 
sumed,  laying  is  stimulated  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  needed  body  weight,  while.  an 
excess  of  whole  grain  increases  weight 
at  the  expense  of  egg  production. 

Alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  the  mash  or  clover 
or  Alfalfa  leafy  hay  may.  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  green  food  in  the  Winter. 
The  latter  may  be  fed  dry  or  steamed. 
Some  •succulent  vegetable  food,  is  also  de 
sirable.  Where  green  food  is  not  fed, 
salts,  1  lb  to  each  100  birds,  may  be 
given  monthly.  Sour  milk  does  not  re¬ 
place  green  food  but  any  ration  not  con¬ 
taining  milk  in  some  other  form  is  bet¬ 
tered  by  the  use  of  liquid  milk.  M.  B.  D. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm¬ 
ing-dale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  'pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1  and  will  end  Oct.  23,  1927. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Nov. 
*28,  1926,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

Infectious  bronchitis  is  again  making 
its  appearance  on  Long  Island.  This 
condition  is  also  known  as  Canadian 
“flu,”  chicken  “flu,”  acute  bronchitis,  and 
infectious  tracheitis.  It  is  especially 
prevalent  in  egg  laying  contests,  feeding 
stations,  in  the  markets,  and  in  poultry 
cars  during  shipment.  Faulty  sanitary, 
hygienic  and  dietary  conditions  encount¬ 
ered  during  transportation  appear  to  play 
important  roles  in  bringing  it  on.  Crowd¬ 
ing  birds  in  unsanitary  houses  without 
proper  ventilation  and  light  has  the  same 
effect.  The  heavier  breeds  seem  to  be 
the  more  readily  affected  and  the  losses 
seem  to  be  greater  in  the  younger  birds. 
However,  no  class  appears  to  be  immune, 
but  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  lighter 
breeds  and  older  birds  (two  years  >r 
more)  are  not  affected  as  readily,  and 
when  affected  the  disease  runs  a  milder 
course  and  recovery  is  more  rapid.  The 
disease  is  also  more  prevalent  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter  months  when  the  birds 
are  confined  and  climatic  conditions  are 
more  unfavorable. 

No  specific  etiological  agent  has  been 
demonstrated.  The  chicken  pox  virus 


and  the  organism  that  causes  fowl  cholera 
have  been  accused  of  causing  the  condi¬ 
tion,  but  while  these  agents  -may  play  a 
greater  or  lesser  part  in  some  outbreaks, 
we  have  been  unable  to  demonstrate  them 
in  a  larger  number  of  cases.  Some  in¬ 
vestigators  report  that  the  disease  is 
readily  transmissable  'artificially,  but  we 
have  never  been  able  to  do  so  in  our 
laboratory.  However,  in  some  very 
recent  work,  birds  taken  from  acclimated 
flocks  in  which  there  was  no  signs  of  the 
condition  and  placed  in  houses  or  cages 
with  affected  birds  that  had  recently  been 
shipped  in,  developed  the  disease. 

(Symptoms  and  treatment  will  be 
taken  up  next  week.)  Dr.  J.  M.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College,  'stationed  at  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture. 

High  Pens  for  . the  Week. — Meadowedge 
Farm,  White  Leghorns,  51 ;  Sunnyside 
Farm,  White  Leghorns,  50 ;  Meadow 
Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  White  Leghorns, 
4S;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  48;  Vijohn  Farm.  White  Leghorns, 
47;  Seaver  Farm,  White  Leghorns,  46; 
Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  White  Leghorns,  45. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  are  : 

White  Leghorns. — Meadowedge-  Farm. 
185 ;  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  182 ; 
Seaver  Farm,  172 ;  Vijohn  Farm,  166 ; 
Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  154. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Springbrook 
Poultry  Farm,  134 ;  Pinecrest  Orchards, 
133;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  118;  John  Z. 
LaBelle,  107. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — V.  H.  Kirk- 
up.  83 ;  Robert  C.  Cobb,  72. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Harold  F. 
Barber,  124. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows  : 

Date  High  Low  Condition 


Nov. 

22 

56 

15 

Cleat- 

Nov. 

23 

55 

27 

Clear 

Nov. 

24 

48 

28 

Cleat- 

Nov. 

25 

59 

20 

Clear 

Nov. 

26 

55 

39 

Cleat- 

Nov. 

27 

54 

24 

Clear 

Nov. 

28 

51 

25 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  76c;  brown.  76c;  medium,  55c  • 
pullets,  50c. 


“Can  I  see  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture?”  “Well,  he  is  very  busy,  madam. 
What  was  it  you  wanted  to  see  him 
about?”  “About  a  geranium  of  mine  that 
isn’t  doing  very  well.” — Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier  Journal. 


Wishbone  Brooder 


One  fount  does 
the  work  of  two 

2  drinking  places.  Easily 
taken  apart  and  cleaned. 
Stronger,  better  insulat¬ 
ed.  Means  more  winter 
eggs.  2  sizes:  3  gal., 
$5.50.  r>  gal.,  $7.50. 
See  dealer  or  write  us. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATORS, 

INC. 

Makers  of 
Wishbones 

491  Codwise 
Avenue, 

New  Brunswick. 

"■*  v 


S  Hot 
blue 
flame 
at  touch  of  match 

Powerful !  Safe ! 
Efficient ! 

No  priming.  No  wicks 
to  trim.  Plenty  of  heat 
in  iciest  weather.  4 
sizes:  60-100  chicks, 

$12.  350  chicks,  $16. 
500  chicks,  $19.  1,000 
chicks,  $22. 

See  dealer  or  write  us. 


Wishbone  wTount 


ELECTRIC  HEATER 

FOR  USE  IN  POUL  TR  Y  PAILS 

Operates  for  about  3  cents  *24  hour  period — 
Helps  produce  winter  eggs.  $2.50  each. 
H.  R.  FRANCE,  4  Moffatt  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

IMeilOATADC  2-390  Cyphers  — 1-390  Prairie  State, 
I ni/UDH  I  Un 0  complete,  (rood  condition,  $30  each- 

$»0  for  the  lot.  JUST*  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  ». 

BARRON  |  arrknrn  Pnnbnrnle  choice,  healthy,  free  range. 

S.  C.  W.  Legnorn  uOCKereiS  April  hatched,  $-2..-.0  each. 

Will  ship  C'.O.D.  LESTER  B.  McLEAN,  Troupsburg.  N.Y.,  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Valley  diuuh  uutnj  anu  luuj  Rocks  and  S.  C. 
W  Leghorns.  Attractive  prices.  Order  early. 
VALLEY  liltOOK  FAKM,  PeaparL.  Gladstone,  It.  E.  0.,  N.  J. 

WWVANnnTTt:  Bullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

,  TV  I  AllUU  I  I  L  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

pnni/rnri  c  White  Leghorns,  from  Hollywood  males, 

UUuIVCnLLd  $5  each  ;  10  for  $45.  FRED  HENER,  Sayville,  N.  T. 

Production  Bred  Dan  Y  hlt6  -“  chl<?li*'  Wyckoff 


Brook  CHICKS  and  EGGS  Rocks  ai 


Custom  Hatching, 


oungBlood  Lines.  SSOhundred. 

ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 


CEL- O- GLASS 

UNBREAKABLE.  Flexible. 

Light  in  weight.  Highly  trans¬ 
lucent.  The  most  durable  and 
economical  material  to  use  in 
place  of  fragile  glass  for  poultry 
houses,  scratch  sheds,  hog  houses, 
dairies,  barns  and  any  other  place 
where  you  need  pure  sunlight  and 
sanitation. 

Only  Unbreakable  Material 
That  Lets  Through  the 
Ultra-Violet  Rays 

These  are  the  health  rays  of  the 
sun.  They  make  chicks  grow 
faster  and  healthier  and  lay  more 
eggs.  Equally  necessary  and  bene¬ 
ficial  for  all  live  stock  and  plants. 
Provide  warmth  and  pure,  unfik 
tered  sunlight  indoors  all  winter 
by  using  CEL-O-GLASS.  Ultra- 
Violet  rays  cannot  pass  through 
ordinary  glass. 

There  is  only  one  genuine  pat¬ 
ented  CEL-O-GLASS.  Be  sure 
you  get  it.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  send  us  your  order. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  in' 
scructive  folder  No.  72 

ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Name  Changed  from 

CELLO  PRODUCTS  INCORPORATED 
21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WON’T 


CREAK 


ProtectPouttryProfitsi 


“ACC! NATL 


SI  Packag# i 
Dr.  Beebe  f 
Worm  Renw 
edy  for  the  f 
names  of  2 
poultry 
raisers. 


f40  doses  SI. 46 
S4.f 


■  200 doses  $4.00 
1 600  doses  $7.60 
1  We  Will  Send 
1  Syringe  if  you 
lorder  from  ad. 


Phe  scientific  way  to  prevent  am_ 
treat  Cholera  and  infection  accom¬ 
panying  Roup,  Diphtheria.  Colds, 

Canker  and  other  diseases. 

B-B  Avian  Mixed  Bacterln 

Easy  to  use.  Produced  under  U.S.  Vet-  raragsm 
erinary  License  No.  17.  Money  back  fox 

everv  Hn*n  that  fulla  I  nr  Ur* 


...  _ _ _  for 

Beebe's  Short  Course  on  Poultry,  FREE. 

^  BEEBE  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  D-60  St.  Paul.  Minn.  / 


MAKE  HENS  LAY“ 


heavier  fowls,  by  feeding  cut  bone. 

U  A  HIPC  latest  model 
IHANrl  O  BONE  CUTTER 

^  cuts  fast,  easy,  fine ;  never  clogs. 
O  Days’ Free  Trial.  No  money  in  advance.  Book  free. 

KF.  W.MANN  CO..  Box  IS  MILFORD, MASS,  m 


FINEST  NORWEGIAN  PURE  MEDICINAL 
NON-FREEZING,  STEAM  REFINED 
U.  S.  P. 


VITAMIN  TESTED 

COD  LIVER  Ollj 


BEST  FOR  POULTRY 
AND  CATTLE 
PREVENTS  RICKETS 
FATTENS— STRENGTHENS 

30-GALLON,  TIN  LINED  n  c 

BARRELS-PER  BBL.  •  O 

5-GALLON  CANS,  BOXED  c  7c 
PER  5  GAL.  .  .  .  O.  /  D 

TERMS :  F.  O.  B.  NEW  YORK 
CASH  WITH  ORDER 

ASIA  DRUG  CO.,  INC. 

236  Water  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Extra 
Eggs 

SOON  PAY  FOR  THESE 

Self- 
Heat¬ 
ing 

Sanitary 

*  as***-*  Poultry 
wer  Fountains 
and  Heaters 

Keeps  water  at  right 

Over  Quarter  Million  In  Use  aridnlghtlrM-old^ 
eat  weather.  Requires  less  than  a  quart  of  oil  a  week.  Made 
Of  heavy  galvanized  steel.  Positively  Guaranteed.  Every 
hen-house  needs  one.  Hens  cannot  wet  themselves  or  waste 
water.  Sanitary  Fountain  and  Heater  complete,  only  $1.60 
for  2  gallon  size.  Also  made  in  3  and  4  gallon  sizes.  Order 
today  or  send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Agents  wanted. 


C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Box  605.  SARANAC.  MICH. 


CLASS  CLOTH 


Brings  Eggs 
All  Winter 


■Tnsthnild  a  GLARE  CLOTH  I— j.j...  ,  ■  p—  y-  ~~  . ,  „ 
scratch  shed  onto  your  hen  ^  (U/I.B.. 

house  and  you  will  (ret  amazing  egg  yields  all  winter  be¬ 
cause  GLASS  CLOTH  admits  the  sun’s  energy  rays. 
(Plain  glass  stops  them.)  In  use  by  thousands  with  great 
success.  Ideal  for  storm  doors  and  windows  and  porch  en¬ 


closures.  Transparent,  waterproof,  weatherproof. 

|T^|  Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 

3 


and  36 in.  wide,  postpaid.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Instructions, “Feeding  for 
Eggs”  with  each  order.  Catalog 


illustrating  use3  on  request.  (Also  sold  by  many  dealers 

Bladen,  Nebr.  (Inn*  70 
Wellington,  Ohio  UBpii  10 


TURNER  BROS. 


'QUALITY  CHIX] 

For  January,  February 
and  March  Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks> 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Mixed 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


^SPROUTED  OAT 


No  invention  has  bo  largely  increased 
egg  production  and  the  profits  from  *  ' 
flock  of  hens  in  winter  as  the 

Close-To-Nature 

VAPOR  BATM 

GRAIN  SPROUTER 

We  originated  the  sprouter  and  make 
all  kinds  ana  sizes  from  10  at.  to  16  bu. 

Write  for  Sprouted  Oats- More  Eggs.  — 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 

78  Front  Street   COLFAX,  IOWA 


More  Egg  Money 

Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing  Poultry  Tribuneshows 
how ;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages. 

3  Months’  Trial  1  ftp 

One  Dollar  a  Year  X  Uv 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  1,  Mount  Morris, HI, 


QDnM7r  TIIDlfCVC  B'g>  Strong,  Vigorous,  Tame. 
DnUlltb  I  UlilYC  I  O  Good  Layers.  Have  won  prizes 
at  many  large  shows,  including  National  at  Chicago, 
bulletin  describing  our  method  of  raising  these  wonder¬ 
ful  birds  free.  Box  G.  CIIAS.  TV.  VVAMI’LKII.  Harrisonburg.  Vu. 


Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  SW? 

Order  now.  JOHN  T.  EGAN,  Lebanon,  N. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS.  A  few  good  breeders. 
E.  S.  WILSON  (Jliurubusco,  N.Y.  S.  C.  ANCONAS. 


H0R-0BRED 


”  BABY 
CHICKS 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  White 
and  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
12(t  and  up.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member 
International  Chick  Ass’n.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 
ScHWEGLERS  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Henyard 


Egg  Material  in  Feed 

I  would  like  to  know  the  approximate 
number  of  yolK  and  white  per  100  lbs.  of 
each  of  the  following  feeds :  Cracked  yel¬ 
low  corn,  wheat,  hominy  feed,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  ground  oats,  Alfalfa 
meal,  23  per  cent  gluten  feed,  40  per  cent 
gluten  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  flaxseed 
meal,  bonemeal,  83  per  cent  blood  meal, 
55  per  cent  fish  meal,  50  per  cent  beef 
scrap.  g .  w.  a. 

While  I  believe  that  such  tables  have 
been  published,  I  do  not  know  where  they 
may  be  found  or  of  what  practical  value 
they  would  be  if  at  hand.  They  could 
only  show  the  amount  of  the  chief  food 
constituents  in  the  various  feeds  and  in 
eggs,  without  showing  in  any  way  what 
part  of  these  constituents  eaten  by  the 
lien  go  into  the  eggs  produced  by  her.  The 
ordinary  analysis  of  grains  and  by-prod¬ 
ucts  fed  to  poultry  show  the  amount  of 
these  food  constituents  per  100  lbs.  and 
the  analysis  of  an  egg  shows  the  amount 
contained  in  the  egg.  This  analysis  is 
approximately  as  follows :  Yolk,  water  46 
to  52  per  cent,  fat  30  to  35  per  cent,  pro¬ 
tein  14  to  16  per  cent.  White,  Water  80 
to  88  per  cent,  fat  traces,  protein  10  to 
13  per  cent.  The  whole  egg,  water  70  to 
76  per  cent,  fat  9  to  14  per  cent,  pro¬ 
tein  10  to  15  per  cent,  shell  and  mem¬ 
branes  9  to  12  per  cent.  An  egg  may  be 
considered  as  weighing  two  ounces. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  hen 
does  not  convert  the  food  that  she  eats 
directly  into  eggs,  or  even  all  of  the  food 
that  she  eats  into  either  eggs  or  flesh. 
The  first  function  of  food  is  to  supply  the 
body  needs  of  the  fowl ;  these  consist  of 
material  for  building  up  waste  and  for 
supplying  the  needed  heat  and  energy. 
The  actual  amounts  of  the  food  consti¬ 
tuents  used  in  these  processes  constantly 
vary  with  the  condition  of  the  fowl  and 
with  external  conditions ;  they  cannot  be 
set  down  in  tables.  After  these  needs 
are  supplied,  the  fowl,  if  laying,  will  use 
a  portion  of  the  food  consumed  for  the 
production  of  eggs.  This  amount  will 
vary  with  the  rate  of  egg  production.  A 
third  portion  of  the  food  wfill  be  stored 
up  in  the  hen’s  body  as  fat,  a  reserve  for 
future  times  of  deficiency.  This  amount 
cannot,  of  course,  be  estimated.  There  is 
still  a  fourth  portion  of  the  food  con¬ 
sumed  not  used  in  any  of  these  processes. 
It  is  undigested  and  wasted,  passing  out 
of  the  fowl’s  body  unutilized. 

From  all  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
hen  cannot  be  fed  yolks  and  whites  as 
such.  She  may  be  fed  a  ration  which 
contains  sufficient  protein,  carbohydrates, 
fats  and  minerals  to  supply  her  body 
needs  and  leave  a  surplus  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  leaving  her  to  utilize  these  food  con¬ 
stituents  as  the  demands  of  her  body  at 
the  time  require.  Such  a  ration  is  called 
a  balanced  ration  because  it  supplies  suf¬ 
ficient  food  elements  of  the  various  kinds 
to  meet  the  needs  of  fhe  fowl,  and  this 
without  the  waste  consequent  upon  giving 
a  surplus  of  any  one  kind.  Such  waste 
might  occur  from  feeding  too  much  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  ration.  This  protein  would 
be  used  perhaps,  but  a  pprtion  of  it  would 
be  used  where  the  much  cheaper  carbo¬ 
hydrates  would  be  better.  It  is  the  pro¬ 
tein  that  forms  the  most  expensive  part 
of  the  animal’s  food.  What  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  considered  a  properly  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  layers  consists  of  one  part  pro¬ 
tein  to  four  and  a  half  parts  carbohy¬ 
drates,  stated  as  1 :4.5.  The  indigestible 
fiber  in  the  ration  should  not  exceed  5 
per  cent.  M.  B.  D. 


Vitamins  in  Cod  Liver  Oil 

Is  the  vitamin  content  of  cod  liver  oil 
for  poultry  affected  by  age  or  tempera¬ 
ture?  R.  A.  w. 

Yes,  the  vitamin  content  of  cod  liver 
oil  is  affected  both  by  age  and  tempera¬ 
ture.  Cold  pressed  oil  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  kind, 
because  the  heating  of  the  oil  was  avoided, 
but  the  newer  processes  of  steam  heating 
do  not  now  seem  to  affect  the  oil  detri¬ 
mentally.  It  is  not  advised  to  mix  the  oil 
with  the  mash  for  more  than  a  week  or 
two  in  advance,  as  exposure  to  air  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  has  been 
found  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  vitamin 
content.  M.  B.  D. 


Treatment  for  Worms 

On  page  1393,  in  reply  to  C.  C.  Z.  con¬ 
cerning  worms  in  poultry,  you  advise  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Station’s  treat¬ 
ments  of  the  Black  Leaf  40.  You  state : 
“Use  two  teaspoons  of  the  Black  Leaf  40, 
to  one  quart  water,  to  be  used  in  a  wet 
mash  and  give  all  the  mash  they  will  eat.” 
But  you  do  not  say  how  many  fowls  this 
dose  (two  teaspoons  to  one  quart  water) 
will  treat.  You  say  give  1  lb.  Epsom 
salts  to  100  fowls.  a.  l.  v. 

The  directions  quoted  are  to  use  two 
teaspoons  of  Black  Leaf  40  to  a  quart  of 
Water,  mixing  this  into  a  wet  mash  and 
letting  the  birds  eat  all  that  they  will. 
The  latter  clause  evidently  infers  the 
proportions  per  100  birds,  viz.,  all  the  wet 
mash  mixed  up  with  water  containing 
two  teaspoons  of  Black  Leaf  40  per 
quart  that  these  birds  will  eat.  It  would 
obviously  make  no  difference  whether 
there  was  one  or  10  quarts  of  wet  mash, 


as  long  as  it  was  made  up  with  the 
Black  Leaf  40  solution,  two  teaspoons  to 
the  quart,  except  that  more  mash  than 
the  flock,  whatever  its  size,  would  eat 
would  be  wasted.  This,  at  least,  is  my 
interpretation  of  the  directions  given,  the 
idea  being  not  to  give  any  specified 
amount  of  Black  Leaf  40  solution  to  each 
bird,  other  than  the  amount  that  the  bird 
would  eat  if  given  free  access  to  the 
mash.  m.  B.  D. 


Everted  Oviduct 

Can  anything  be  done  for  a  hen  that 
has  ruptured  the  vent  and  has  strained 
her  oviduct  other  than  cut  her  head  off? 

Washington,  Iowa.  A.  w.  c. 

If  cleaning  the  parts  with  warm  water, 
oiling  and  returning  the  everted  oviduct, 
and  then  feeding  lightly  upon  green  stuff 
and  soft  food  for  a  time  will  not  over¬ 
come  the  trouble,  I  know  of  nothing  that 
can  be  done.  Heavy  feeding  upon  high 
protein  foods  promotes  such,  troubles, 
most  apparent  in  pullets  that  are  pro¬ 
ducing  heavily  in  the  Spring.  An  oc¬ 
casional  flock  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  1  lb. 
to  each  100  birds,  in  the  drinking  water 
or  mixed  with  a  moist  mash,  will,  in  a 
measure,  overcome  some  of  the  evil  ef¬ 
fects  ol  this  heavy  feeding  but,  where  a 
flock  is  forced  to  the  limit  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  such  troubles  must  be  expected  to 
occur  in  those  birds  unable  to  stand  up 
under  such  stimulation.  m.  b.  d. 


Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg  - 
laying  Contest 


This  contest  is  held  at  Emerson,  N.  J.,  under 
control  of  New  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  100  pens,  each  with  15  birds.  The 
first  column  gives  number  of  eggs  laid  during 
the  week;  the  second,  total  to  date. 


Week  ending  Nov.  28,  1926  (4th  week): 


Barred  Plymouth  Books 

Brooklake  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Ontario  Agri.  College,  Canada . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

A.  C.  Jones,  Del . 

White  Plymouth  Bocks 

Fred  K.  Coddington,  N.  J . 

John  Hall,  N.  J . 

W.  C.  Matthews,  Del . 

Bhode  Island  Beds 

Shell  Crest  Farm,  Mass . 

R.  O.  P.  P  Breeders  Assn,  Canada... 

Ascutney  Farms,  Vt . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  Y . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Geo.  F.  Hoag,  N.  Y . 

Paul  Dorf,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Waverley  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

H.  W.  Horstmann,  N.  J . 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Nathan  Friedman,  N.  J . 

Paul  Holcombe,  N.  J . 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

Circle  S.  Pltry  Ranch,  N.  J . 

Weue  Farms,  N.  J . 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station,  N.  J . 

Pompton  Ave.  E.  E.  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pompton  Ave.  W.  E.  Farm.  N.  J . 

Grandview  Pltry  Farm,  Midi . 

P.  T.  Kistler,  Pa . 

Chesterfield  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Will.  Klein,  N.  J . 

Puritas  Springs  Pltry  Farm,  Ohio.... 

Tauglewold  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Bellewood  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Henry  J.  Ebel,  Pa . 

Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash... 
Hollywood  Pltry  Farm,  Inc.,  Wash . . . 

C.  H.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Locust  Corner  Pltry  Farm,  N.  1T . 

Laurel  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

S.  Olsen,  N.  J . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Midi . 

Certified  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Cedar  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Frank  M.  Barr,  N.  J . 

Theodore  R.  Apgar,  N.  J . 

Willgerodt  Bros.,  N.  J . 

Goffle  Hill  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Emil  Miller.  N.  J . 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

Karol’s  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pine  Grove  Pltry  Farms.  N.  J . 

The  Marquis  Pltry  Farms,  N.  J . 

L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Wash . 

Cedar  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Paul  Madsen,  N.  J . 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hancock,  N.  J . 

Seherrer  Bros.,  N.  J . 

A.  DeMarco,  N.  J . 

Iitihl  Krest  Farms,  N.  J . 

White  Hen  Breeders  Farm.  N.  J . 

Upper  Saddle  River  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  Dow,  N.  J . 

Percy  Bush,  N.  J . 

Broad  View  Farm,  N.  J . 

Feinderf  Farm,  N.  J . 

Fox  &  Sons,  N.  J . 

Maple  Crest  Farm,  N.  J . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

Forsgate  Farms,  N.  J . 

Kostenbader  Bros.,  N.  J . . 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Rockywood  Farm,  N.  J . 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

White  Egg  Farm,  N.  J . 

Pine  Grove  Farm,  N.  J . 

Geo.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

Eigenrauch  Farms,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

H.  Rapp,  Sr.,  N.  J . 

Butler  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

George  Tierney,  N.  J . 

C.  H.  Trambels,  N.  J . 

Ernest  J.  Bear,  N.  J . 

Louis  Mitschele,  Jr.,  N.  J . 

Hudson  Guild  Farm,  N.  J . 

Bonnie  Brae  Farm,  N.  J . 

A.  K.  Hohmann,  N.  Y . 

C.  R.  Misner,  Pa . . . 

Leon  H.  Niece,  N.  J . 

John  S.  Cray.  N.  J . 

Win.  Butterwortli,  N.  J . 

Battle  Spring  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

J.  Mason  Mills,  N.  J . 

United  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Brookdale  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

R.  O.  P.  P  Breeders  Assn,  Canada .... 

University  of  B.  C.,  Canada . 

Greenbrook  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Modern  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 

Oak  Hill  Farm,  N.  Y . a . 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station,  N.  J . 

Mottled  Houdans 

Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y . 
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"Upon  the  advice  of  Prof.  C. 

E.  Lee  of  the  N.  Y.  Institute  at 
Farmingdale.  we  have  substi¬ 
tuted  FOS-FOR-US  inour  mash 
in  place  of  bone  meal.  We  have 
3,000  layers  and  6,600  chicks. 

‘‘FOS-FOR-US  has  given  equal 
if  not  better  results  and  at  a 
■much  less  cost  than  the  bone 
meal. 

"Our  summer  production  has 
held  up  a  trifle  better.  We  are 
well  satisfied  with  FOS-FOR- 
US  and  intend  to  continue  to 
use  it.” 

SEAYER  FARM 

Long  Island,  N.Y. 

If  you  want  similar  results —  (a 
demand  FOS-FOR-US  GRIT 
and  GRIT  MEAL.  Sold  in  100  lb. 
bags  at  your  dealer’s  or  direct 
from  us. 

Write  for  free  samples 
and  booklet. 

International 
Agricultural 
Corporation 

General  Offices  : 

61  Broadway,  DepbK  .New  York 
Mines:  Columbia,  Tenn. 


S3SSSH 


You  can  make  a  better 
sprouter  than  you  can  buy. 
This  sprouter  was  made  in  one  evening  by  a 
14-year-old  boy  with  a  saw  and  hammer.  The 
cost,  with  heater,  was  $2.44.  Thousands  in  use. 
Ail  say  it  is  the  best  and  handiest  made. 

Make  Layers  Out  of  Loafers 

To  make  hens  lay  their  best  in  winter,  growing 
green  feed,  rich  in  vitamins,  must  be  fed.  Sprouted 
oats  are  best.  The  Putnam  Home  Made  Sprouter 
yields  the  best  and  sweetest  sprouts  and  with  the 
least  work.  I  will  send,  free,  plans  for  making  this 
sprouter  with  description  of  Little  Putnam  Stove 
to  heat  it.  Also  instructions  for  use  of  stove  to  keep 
fowls’  drinking  water  unfrozen.  Stove  holds  three 
pints  of  oil.  Bums  a  month  without  trimming  or 
filling.  Patented  burner.  Nothing  like  it.  Send  me 
§1.95  and  I  will  send  you  this  wonderful  stove  by 
parcel  post  prepaid  to  your  door.  If  not  satisfied, 
return  in  10  days  and  I’ll  refund  money  promptly, 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  1264-M  Elmira,  N.Y. 


^Indispensable 


for 

^Winter  Feeding 

During  the  cold  months, 
the  daily  rations  of  your 
poultry,  hogs  and  cattle 
should  be  supplemented 
with  STRUVEN’S  FISH 
MEAL.  Made  from  fresh, 
whole  Menhaden  fish,  finely 
ground,  supplying  the  proteins 
and  minerals  for  better  health 
and  growth. 

FREE  Samples  and  Feeding 
Instructions  upon  request. 

CHAS.  M.  STRUVEN  &  CO. 

114-0  S.  Frederick  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


Owen  Farms  Reds 

are  pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  egg  production.  My 
best  exhibition  birds  have  been  trap-nested  for 
years.  You  can  secure  big,  husky  range  grown 
S.  C.  cockerels  for  $10.00,  SI 5.00  and  $25.00 
each  that  will  improve  your  flock  in  richness  of 
color,  standard  type,  and  in  egg  production  6 
either  quality  for  price  of  5.  Breeders  State  tested 
and  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  64-page  booklet  is 
free.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OWEN  FARMS  ®°°  «»ad 

\J  VV  Ln  FZ-YIVIVIO  vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Maurice  F.  Delano,  Owner 


JARVIS’  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 
AND  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

of  the  Improved  English  and  Tancred  Breeding.  Vigor¬ 
ous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested  and  free 
from  disease.  Our  breeding  methods  assure  you  of 
Strong  Healthy  chicks  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  profits 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100%  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Our  14th  year  producing  high  quality  chicks. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Maryland 

We  Purchased  f™,1  Hollywood  Farms 
Pedigreed  Leghorn  Breeding  Hens 

with  records  of  220  or  more  eggs,  up  to  288  eggs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pens  that  won  Storrs  laying  contests,  seasons 
1921-22  and  1922-23.  Bred  these  to  male  birds  from  better 
than  300-egg  dams.  From  these  matings  we  have  some 
fine  pedigreed  cockerels  to  offer.  Price,  45,  47.50  and 
410  each.  Also  pullets,  hens,  trios  aDd  pens.  Hatching 
Eggs  and  Chix.  Must  please  in  every  way  or  money  back. 
FIVE  POINT  LEGHORN  FARM  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Klines  brocId  Chicks 

(Parks  strain).  None  better.  Big,  strong 
and  guaranteed.  $18.00—100.  Discount 
„  £n,  J  .000.  Heavy  Mixed,  15c.  Can  ship 
O.  O.  D.  Select  Cockerels,  $5.00  each  on  approval. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  lO,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES’ BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  iist. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown,  Del. 


ALLEN  BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

For  Kali  broilers,  circular,  c.  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Soaford,  Delaware  Member  of  I.  1>.  O.  A. 


Tancrcd  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched;  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  O.  O.  D.,  $3.00 — $10.00.  Same  lines  as 
pens  at  Storrs  and  Ill.  Now  booking  Chicks  and 
Eggs  for  1927.  Descriptive  Catalog.  24tli  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  ami  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1.00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


DHU  I  V/nlVKO  K.  I.  Beds 
White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Bel 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
3. for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p;0Sp.OTT’  Harrington,  Del. 


HUBBARD’S  „Vd  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Disease  free  Northern  Grown  stock.  Our  Catalog 
will  interest  you. 

HUBBARD  FARMS  Walpole,  N.  II 


BIG  DISCOUNTS 

on  early  orders  for  our  high  quality  chicks.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Portland  Hatchery,  Portland,  Indiana 


Horning’s  Bourbon  Reds 

Breeding  stock  ready.  KLO.NA  IIOKMNO,  Onego,  Ji.  Y. 


Cnr  Cola  Jersey  Giant  Pullets,  $2.00  each.  Mercy 
rui  Odlc  Strain.  E.  SLATE,  Hammond,  N.  Y 


M.  B. 

1st  pris 

U.  G.  JORDAN,  R.  5,  Box  106,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


TURKEY?  sPec>al  Fall  Prices.  M.  Bronze,  W.  Holland 
lUnntld  and  Bourbon  Reds.  Toulouse  Geese.  Ducks 
three  breeds.  List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Box  29.  Sellers.llle,  Pa, 


Til p  Y JTVC  Bred  from  prize  winners  Chicago 
I  lilt  AC  I  O  Coliseum  and  Ky.  State  Fair. 
3  State,  4  H.  Fair,  1926.  Flock  of  96. 


Rrnn7A  TurLoue  No  blackhead  for  15  years. 

UIUIILG  I  Ul  MSJo  Mrt.  ALFRED  E.  REIO.Star  Route,  Freeli.ld,  H.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  WILD  TURKEYS:  Wild-Bronze  Crosses. 

L.  COMPTON,  Dias  Creek,  New  Jersey. 


MAGIC  BROODER 

SAFE  -  ECONOMICAL  -  IT  SATISFIES 

The  Double  heat  control,  Gas  Chamber  and  coal 
magazine,  so  constructed,  it  works  like  MAGIC. 
Substantially  built  of  high-grade  castings  and 
heavy  steel  deflector.  It  spreads  the  heat  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healthy. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes 

The  New  Giant  size  beats  the 
world  for  raising  broilers. 

Our  Ira  proved  Roof  Pipe  adds 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
brooder,  as  it  catches  conden¬ 
sation  above  roof  keeping 
Hues  open  for  good  draft. 

Write  for  (free )  Complete 
Catalogue. 

Good  Agents  Wanted. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY,  301  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


HALL’S  BABY  CHICKS 

Real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches  from  December  1st. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

$22.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

5 %  cash  discount  allowed  on  orders  received  before  Jan.  loth,  for 
delivery  after  Feb.  20,  when  accompanied  by  full  payment. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


December  18,  1920 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration. 

Thank  the  Lord  that  the  publishers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  are  men  who  “dare  to  be 
a  Daniel.”  Lawsuits  or  threats  could 
not  swerve  you  from  the  righteous  course 
you  are  pursuing.  May  God  bless  and 
sustain  you.  L.  c.  M. 

Maine. 

The  above  words  of  commendation 
come  just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  libel 
suit,  a  little  history  of  which  we  gave  our 
readers  last  week.  And  yet  this  Maine 
subscriber  had  no  intimation  that  The 
It.  N.-Y.  was  waging  a  successful  legal 
fight  for  the  right  to  protect  our  readers 
against  rogues  and  fakers  at  the  very 
time  he  was  penning  those  words.  It  is 
such  loyal  support  of  the  good  substan¬ 
tial  farm  people  that  makes  the  great 
work  of  Publisher’s  Desk  possible.  And 
what  publisher  would  fail  to  feel  an  hon¬ 
est  pride  upon  receiving  such  ringing 
words  of  approval? 

Gan  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  Penn  Publishing  Co.,  Box  15, 
Houtzdale,  Pa.?  I  am  enclosing  one  of 
tliier  envelopes.  I  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  was  in  a  New  York  paper 
which  offered  work  for  typists  copying 
manuscripts.  They  answered  saying  if 
I  would  send  them  .$3  they  would  send 
me  a  set  of  instructions,  “How  to^  Pre¬ 
pare  Manuscripts  for  Publication,”  and 
also  procure  the  work  for  me  to  copy,  by 
putting  me  in  touch  with  authors  all  over 
the  country  who  would  send  me  the  work. 

New  York.  b.  s.  a. 

This  is  an  old  game.  The  Penn  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  is  merely  after  a  $3  fee.  A 
similar  scheme  flourished  in  the  South 
a  few  years  ago.  It  is  preposterous  to 
suppose  that  authors  Avould  employ 
typists  at  a  distance  to  copy  manuscripts. 
It  is  just  another  means  of  getting  easy 
money. 

Looks  like  our  old  friend  E.  J.  Reefer 
is  “gold  digging”  in  the  city  for  a  change, 
hey?  What  a  pity  more  of  the  wise  New 
Yorkers  don’t  read  your  paper  and  steer 
clear  of  such  sucker  bait.  w.  H.  s. 

New  Yrork. 

Yes,  Mr.  Reefer  has  switched  from 
“hen  dope”  to  a  book  which  must  be  a 
wonder  if  it  will  accomplish  all  that  Mr. 
Reefer  claims  for  it.  The  closing  para¬ 
graph  of  his  circular  letter  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

If  you,  too,  want  to  win  Life’s  Battle, 
if  you  want  to  win  the  Big  Prize  in  your 
game  of  Life,  if  you,  too,  want  to  know 
the  joy  that  comes  with  fame,  with  suc¬ 
cess,  with  wealth,  with  love,  just  sign 
the  enclosed  card  today. 

This  is  more  wonderful  than  his  of¬ 
fer  to  make  hens  lay — and  all  for  $1.95. 
This  enterprise  is  being  conducted  by 
Reefer  over  the  name  of  Domino  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Inclosed  find  a  letter  from  Tarbell  Sys¬ 
tem,  Inc.,  Chicago.  I  am  not  at  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  money-making  side  of  it  as 
described  in  there,  but  just  for  entertain¬ 
ment.  Could  you  find  out  for  me  whether 
Mr.  Tarbell  is  a  faker  or  not?  H.  C.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Tarbell  wants  to  make  this  sub¬ 
scriber  an  “amazing  magician”  at  once. 
His  appeal  is  almost  irresistible.  It  is 
all  so  easy  and  he  is  so  anxious  to  impart 
the  information  as  to  how  he  does  his 
tricks  that  it  is  a  hard-hearted  and  hard- 
headed  individual  who  can  resist  digging 
up  $5  and  sending  it  to  Mr.  Tarbell  at 
once  as  an  initial  payment.  Such  easy 
money  to  be  made,  besides  the  pleasure  of 
mystifying  your  friends !  Besides  he  is 
withholding  some  surprises  until  after  he 
secures  the  enrollment.  Like  all  corre¬ 
spondence  instructions  a  special  price  is 
offered  if  taken  advantage  of  at  once; 
$120  is  the  regular  price  of  the  course, 
but  it  is  offered  for  immediate  acceptance 
for  half  price  or  $60  on  easy  terms  of 
$5  a  month.  But  why  prolong  quoting- 
more  of  the  “bunk?”  These  choice  mor¬ 
sels  from  the  letter  are  sufficient  to  re¬ 
veal  the  character  of  the  proposition. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  di¬ 
rected  the  LaFayette  Institute,  Inc.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  discontinue  certain 
misrepresentations  in  the  marketing  of  its 
correspondence  course  in  business  man¬ 
agement  and  administration. 


Make  your  whole  family 
happy  this  Christmas 

with  Colt  Light! 


The  commission  found  that  the  insti¬ 
tute,  through  its  advertising  and  agents, 
represented  to  prospective  purchasers  that 
it  was  a  large  institution  occupying  the 
entire  LaFayette  Building  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  that  the  course  was  conducted 
under  and  through  several  different  de¬ 
partments  such  as  “the  department  of 
managerial  control,”  “the  department  of 
accounting  and  finance,”  “the  department 
of  sales  and  commerce”  and  others,  when 
the  fact  is  the  institute  occupied  but  one 
room  in  the  LaFayette  Building  and  fur¬ 
nished  only  one  course  of  study,  which 
was  the  course  in  business  management 
and  administration. 

The  institute  also  repi’eseixted,  the  com¬ 
mission  found,  that  it  had  a  complete 
faculty,  wheix  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  had 
no  faculty  but  the  course  was  conducted 
from  its  office  entirely  by  a  secretary  and 
two  or  three  stenographers  and  clerks. 

Further,  the  commission  found  that  re¬ 
spondent  advertised  and  represented  that 
the  regular  price  for  its  course  of  study 
was  $75,  when  the  fact  is  the  course  was 
always  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $22.40 
to  $24.80,  the  prospective  pupil  being  de¬ 
ceived  into  believing  that  the  reduction  in 
price  was  made  in  consideration  _  of  a 
letter  being  written  giving  axx  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  coui’se. 

The  above  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  the  LaFayette  Institute 
is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  way  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  so-called  correspondence 
schools  are  conducted.  The  deception  of 
l-educed  price  for  the  course  is  indulged 
in  by  most,  if  not  all,  promoters  of 
Correspondence  courses.  This  is  the  bait 
to  secure  enrollment  befoi'e  the  prospect 
can  investigate  the  claims. 

Will  you  advise  me  if  there  is  a  cure 
for  a  rupture  without  an  operation?  I 
saw  an  advertisement  about  D.  W.  Rice 
stating  that  he  cures  rupture  without  ail 
operation.  He  sexxt  me  a  lot  of  names  of 
persons  he  cured  ;  I  wrote  to  one  and  I 
send  you  his  letter.  He  wants  $1S.  I 
asked  him  if  he  guarantees  a  cure. 

New  Jersey.  J  -  O. 

The  Rice  rupture  cui’e  is  described  in 
“Nostrums  and  Quackery,”  published  by 
the  American  Medical  Association,  as  a 
truss,  called  by  Rice  an  “appliance,”  and 
a  fluid  called  “Developing  Lympliol.”  The 
truss  is  an  elastic  band  with  a  pad  and 
an  understrap  and  the  “Lympliol”  was 
announced  by  chemists  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  (Rice  advertises  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  America)  to  con¬ 
sist  of  several  essential  oils  with  red  pep¬ 
per,  coloring  matter  and  alcohol.  The 
cost  of  Rice's  treatment  was  given  as 
varying  from  $9  to  $16,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  ingredients  of  four  ounces  of 
Lympliol  as  18  cents.  We  note  from  your 
letter  signed  “W.  B.  Rice”  that  this  con¬ 
cern  does  not  now  guarantee  anything ; 
it  simply  urges  the  use  of  their  appliance 
and  treatment  and  offei’s  the  usual  testi¬ 
monials  of  those  professing  to  be  cured. 
Some  cases  of  rupture  recover  after  the 
use  of  a  good  truss,  a  few,  in  very  young 
people,  recover  without  treatment,  and 
many  can  be  relieved  permanently  only  by 
a  surgical  operation,  the  latter  forming 
the  larger  class.  A  rupture  is  simply 
the  enlargement  of  a  natural  passage, 
through  which  a  portion  of  the  bowel 
finds  its  way.  If  large  or  of  long  stand¬ 
ing,  this  passage  cannot  usually  be 
closed  except  by  the  stitches  of  the  sur¬ 
geon,  and  even  this  operation  is  not  al- 
way  successful. 

I  am  inclosing  a  stock  certificate  of 
the  Utah  Western  Petroleum  Company, 
purchased  May  20,  1926,  also  inclose  an 
agreement  made  by  this  company.  1  paid 
50  cents  a  share.  They  have  driven  a 
test  well  and  had  ixo  success.  Some  time 
ago  I  wrote  to  the  Barnes  Finance  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  regular  certificate,  and  they 
notified  me  it  was  not  ready  for  delivery. 
I  have  not  heard  from  this  company  for 
some  time.  Is  my  money  lost?  Is  there 
any  possible  way  of  recovering  my  invest¬ 
ment?  What  steps  shall  I  take  to  sue 
this  company?  I  invested  every  cent  1 
had  in  this  transaction  and  I  am  very 
anxious  to  know  if  I  have  lost  my  money. 
Was  this  a  legal  transaction?  J.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

Whether  this  man  was  the  victim  of 
an  investment  swindle  or  a  legitimate  oil 
development  that  turned  out  disastrously 
is  difficult  to  say.  The  result  is  the  same 
to  this  subscriber  in  any  event.  The 
Barnes  Finance  Company  which  pro¬ 
moted  this  stock  is  in  bankruptcy.  The 
Utah  Western  Petroleum  Company  stock 
has  no  value  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain. 
This  man’s  experience  is  the  usual  re¬ 
sult  of  investing  blindly  and  accepting 
the  claims  of  stock  salesmen. 


The  gifts  of  a  bad  man  bring  no  good 
with  them. — Euripides. 


Another  year’s  work  is 
finished.  Crops  are  har¬ 
vested.  Christmas  is  almost 
here.  What  can  you  give  to 
your  family  that  will  bring 
them  the  greatest  happiness  ? 

If  you’re  trying  to  choose 
something  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  every  member  of 
your  family  .  .  .  that  will 
give  them  pleasure  year  after 
year  —  the  finest  gift  you 
could  possibly  select  is  a  Colt 
Light  Plant. 

Colt  Light  floods  every 
room  in  your  home  with 
steady,  brilliant  light.  It 
does  not  strain  the  eyes  — 
every  member  of  your  fam¬ 
ily  can  enjoy  reading  during 
the  long  winter  evenings.  It 
does  away  with  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  task  of  cleaning  greasy 
oil  lamps.  And  it’s  always 
safe. 

The  Colt  Hot  Plate,  with 
its  instant  heat  for  cooking, 


No  proposition  offers  a 
greater  opportunity  for  the 
farm-trained  man  than  sell¬ 
ing  the  Colt  Light  Plant. 
Write  our  nearest  office  for 
full  details. 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Cleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half  j 
profit.  WriteHarper  Brush  Works, 302!3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  la 

Butter  Must 
Look  Good— 

Be  Appetizing 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives  Winter 
Butter  that  Golden 
June  Shade 


Just  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of 
cream  before  churning  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter 
Color”  is  purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and  lxieets  all 
►State  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  years  by  all 
large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Abso¬ 
lutely  tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
Sample  Bottle.  Wells  &  Richardson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington.  Vermont. 


and  the  Colt  Iron  for 
quicker  and  more  comfort¬ 
able  ironing,  are  added  con¬ 
veniences  that  will  appeal 
especially  to  your  wife. 

A  Colt  Light  Plant  gives 
unfailing  service  for  years. 
On  the  average  farm  the 
large  capacity  Colt  Plant 
(holds  200  pounds  of 
Union  Carbide)  needs  no 
attention  except  refilling 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  at 
a  cost  of  from  seven  to  ten 
cents  per  day. 

You  still  have  time  to 
give  your  family  a  Colt 
Light  Plant  for  Christmas. 
Write  today  for  our  free 
booklet,  “Safest  and  Best  by 
Test.” 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

New  York  ...  30  E.  42nd  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  •  -  1700  Walnut  St. 

Chicago,  Ill.  -  1001  Monadnock  Block 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  6th  8C  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  8th  and  Brannan  Sts. 


LIGHT 


Stow’s  Patent  Stove  Brick  Easily  applied. 

SI  .00,  cash  with  order.  S.  J.  STOW,  Now  Haven,  Conn. 


Don't  neglect  a  Cold 

Dangerous  sickness  often 
starts  with  a  cold.  Ward  off 
your  colds  with  Musterole  be¬ 
fore  pneumonia  starts. 

Musterole  is  a  clean,  white  oint¬ 
ment  made  with  oil  of  mustard.  It  has 
all  the  healing  properties  of  the  old- 
fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

Rub  the  ointment  gently  over  con¬ 
gested  spot  It  penetrates  the  skin  and 
goes  right  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 

Rheumatism,  tonsillitis,  lumbago, 
coughs  and  colds  are  all  symptoms 
that  call  for  Musterole. 

To  Mothers:  Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Health  Notes 


Sciatic  Rheumatism 

What  is  sciatic  rheumatism,  and  can 
it  be  cured?  My  wife  has  had  it  for  a 
long  time,  first  in  the  back,  then  in  one 
leg”  now  in  one  foot.  Our  doctor  does 
not  seem  to  give  much  hope,  tells  us  it  is 
the  nerves,  and  recovery  takes  a  long 

time.  v- 

Branchville,  N.  J. 

Sciatic  rheumatism,  or  sciatica,  is  or¬ 
dinarily  a  disease  of  rather  obscure  na¬ 
ture.  called  “rheumatism”  rather  because 
of  the  lameness  and  pain  than  because 
of  any  true  rheumatic  condition  present. 
In  some  cases  it  is  due  to  a  true  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  4>ut  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  pain  is  merely  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  nerve  from  a  diseased  con¬ 
dition  in  some  other  closely  related  struc¬ 
ture.  An  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
joints  of  the  lower  spine  or  hip  is  often 
responsibfe  for  the  pain  and  compression 
of  nerve  centers  with  which  the  sciatic 
nerve  is  connected  is  not  infrequently  the 
cause  of  the  sciatica. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  “sciatica” 
but  to  discover  and  remove  the  cause  is 
frequently  a  very  difficult  matter.  Your 
physician  may  be  hard  put  to  it  to  afford 
the  relief  you  wish,  and  through  no  lack 
or  fault  of  his  own.  While  some  cases 
recover  spontaneously  or  yield  to  ordinary 
measures  of  treatment,  others  are  most 
obstinate  and  try  the  patience  not  only 
of  the  sufferer  but  the  medical  adviser  as 
well.  M.  B.  D. 


Iodine  as  Disinfectant 

Is  it  safe  to  use  iodine  on  cuts  and 
sores  ?  We  have  used  it  whenever  anyone 
gets  cut  or  wounded,  and  lately  we  have 
heard  that  it  was  not  safe  to  use ;  that  it 
caused  infection.  Will  you  give  your 
opinion?  MRS.  II.  L.  F. 

Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

Tincture  of  iodine  cannot  cause  an  in¬ 
fection,  since,  in  itself,  it  is  a  destroyer 
of  infection.  “Infection”  means  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  body,  through  a  wound  or 
otherwise,  of  disease-producing  germs  and 
a  disinfectant  is  any  agent  that  destroys 
such  germs.  Tincture  of  iodine  is  used 
by  surgeons  to  disinfect  the  skin  through 
which  an  incision  is  to  be  made  and  in 
first  aid  practice  to  disinfect  small 
wounds.  'It  has  the  disadvantage  of 
staining  and  of  being  somewhat  painful 
when  applied  to  an  open  wound.  If  this 
latter  effect  is  too  disagreeable,  mercuro- 
chrome  may  be  substituted  as  a  local  dis¬ 
infectant.  M.  B.  D. 

A  Proprietary  Cure  for 
Consumption 

I  believe  that  I  know  a  remedy  to  cure 
tuberculosis  or  consumption.  Would  you 
give  me  any  information  about  a  hospital 
or  doctor  to  try  my  remedy?  I  do  not 
want  anybody  to  steal  or  claim  my  rem¬ 
edy.  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  get  a 
patent  until  the  remedy  is  tried  out. 

New  York.  p.  s. 

I  really  do  not  know  where  you  could 
get  your  remedy  for  consumption  tried 
out  officially,  with  a  view  to  keeping  it  a 
secret  if  it  proved  valuable.  It  has  long 
been  a  failing  of  the  medical  profession 
that  it  has  refused  to  patent  remedies  or 
health  measures  of  value  to  the  public. 
Even  such  wonderful  measures  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  and  cure  of  the  sick  as 
the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  surgery,  the 
several  serums  and  vaccines  that  have 
proven  themselves  of  life-saving  value  and, 
more  recently,  insulin  for  the  treatment 
of  diabetes,  have  been  freely  given  by 
their  discoverers  to  humanity,  without  ex¬ 
pectation  of  financial  reward.  Indeed,  all 
these  things  have  been  not  the  work  of 
one  man  alone  but  that  of  investigator 
after  investigator,  each  one  of  whom  has 
added  a  little  to  the  previous  store  of 
knowledge  and  brought  the  remedial 
measure  a  little  nearer  perfection.  None 
of  these  have  sought  patents  or  secrecy, 
though  their  work  has  been  of  far  great¬ 
er  value  to  their  fellows  than  that  of  any 
who  have  acquired  fortunes  from  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  to  manufacture  or  sell. 
Vast  fortunes  have  been  lost  in  this?  way, 
rather,  never  acquired,  and  yet  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  goes  on  its  foolish  way. 
No.  I  know  of  no  hospital,  laboratory  ox- 
medical  investigator  who  would  help  yoxx 
to  private  control  of  anything  so  valuable 
as  a  cure  for  consumption.  M.  B.  D. 


Beef  Blood  Tonic 

I  would  appreciate  an  opinion  from  you 
about  a  proprietary  tonic  for  giving  one 
blood  and  iron ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
nutritive  constituents  of  the  blood  of  beef. 
I  am  paying  a  doctor  $5  a  treatment  to 
have  iron  injected  into  my  blood.  E.  Q. 

New  York. 

You  can  obtain  all  the  nutritive  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  blood  of  beef  by  simply 
eating  the  beef,  and  all  the  value  that 
there  is  in  iron  by  taking  a  suitable  prep¬ 
aration  of  that  substance.  Why  pay  an 
exorbitant  price  for  some  bottled  stuff 
alleged  to  contain  the  constituents  of  beef 
combined  with  iron?  “Beef  and  iron” 
or  “beef,  wine  and  iron”  have  a  wonder¬ 
fully  attractive  and  imposing  sound,  sug¬ 
gesting  strength  and  vigor,  and  this 


sound  has  sold  thousands  of  bottles  of 
preparations  so  labelled,  the  buyers  fail¬ 
ing  to  consider  that,  even  if  the  bottles 
actually  contained  beef,  wine  and  iron, 
they  would  necessarily  contain  them  in 
such  small  quantities  as  to  make  these 
foods,  or  drugs,  as  you  wish  to  consider 
them,  exceedingly  expensive.  Extracts  of 
beef  have  not  the  nutritive  value  that  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  them,  though  they 
are  valuable  as  flavoring  materials  for 
more  nutritious  foods.  It  is  a  plausible 
but  fallacious  idea  that  the  nutritive 
value  of  a  large  quantity  of  beef  can  be 
condensed  into  small  compass  and  ad¬ 
ministered  from  a  teaspoon.  Iron  is  a 
valuable  but  cheap  drug  and,  when  need¬ 
ed,  can  be  given  at  small  expense.  Wine 
owes  whatever  virtues  it  possesses  to  al¬ 
cohol,  virtues  which  are  very  question¬ 
able  in  medicine,  though  in  a  beverage, 
they  will  be  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
many.  I  do  not  know  what  your  doctor 
is  injecting  into  your  blood,  but  he  is 
quite  right  in  refusing  to  endorse  this 
tonic.  An  analysis  of  a  substance  sold 
under  the  name  given  show-ed  it  to  con¬ 
tain  11  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  0  per  cent 
of  glycerine.  The  company  selling  it 
plead  guilty  to  false  and  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising.  (Notice  of  Judgment  No.  50S9, 
issued  Jan.  29,  191S.)  M.  B.  D. 


“Doctor,  can  you  cure  me  of  snoring? 
I  snore  so  loud  that  I  awaken  myself.” 
“In  that  case  I  would  advise  you  to 
sleep  in  another  room.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W.  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $50  per  month  and  maintenance;  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehwortli  Village, 
Tliiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girls  as  laundresses,  chamber  maids, 
dining-room  girls,  etc. :  good  liome  surround¬ 
ings,  with  board.  Apply  at  THE  BUFFALO 
GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  100  High  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm-raised  young  men  with  plenty 
of  training  for  position  of  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tion  supervisor.  Address  AGRICULTURAL  EX¬ 
TENSION  SERVICE.  Now  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultryman;  have  six-room  cottage 
with  %  acre  fenced  in;  electricity,  pump  and 
sink;  give  salary,  experience  and  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1373,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook  under  40;  salary  $75  per 
month;  if  married  work  for  husband;  no 
children.  COUNTY  SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  with  daughter 
over  school  age  to  do  cooking  and  housework 
for  small  family  in  country  home  with  all  con¬ 
veniences;  state  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER 
1398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple  on  dairy  farm;  man 
to  work  farm;  wife  to  keep  house  for  the  own¬ 
er  and  sister;  good  salary.  C.  F.  BKIDDON, 
Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  February  or  March,  experienced 
and  practical  working  herdsman  for  a  Guern¬ 
sey  breeding  establishment  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  must  be  sober,  clean,  industrious  and 
capable  of  handling  cattle  for  continual  high 
production  and  A.  R.  work;  single  or  married 
man;  give  full  particulars,  references,  \yages 
expected,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
1390,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SINGLE  man  and  woman  or  couple  wanted  for 
steady  all  year  round  positions;  man,  gener¬ 
ally  useful,  drive  ear;  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work;  good  home:  apply  promptly.  G.  E.  QUIG¬ 
LEY,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted,  commercial  Leghorn 
plant;  must  be  able  to  produce  results;  man 
Who  will  buy  after  trial  preferred;  big  Summer 
markets,  splendid  opportunity  for  right  man. 
BOX  292,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  lady  cook;  permanent  employ¬ 
ment;  good  wages:  two  might  come  together 
if  one  could  do  laundry  work.  DR.  CRANDALL’S 
HEALTH  SCHOOL,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Competent  girl  to  act  as  chamber¬ 
maid  and  help  with  children;  good  home;  all 
modern  improvements:  apply  to  MRS.  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Claveraek,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  wanted  for  small  family.  MRS.  B.  LEF- 
KOWITZ,  415  E.  33d  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Phone  Lambert  4377J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  lives  in  country,  will  give 
board,  room  for  Winter  to  a  single  man  not 
over  45  as  companion.  ADVERTISER  1402,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Experienced  orchard  man,  married: 

must  be  reliable,  well  recommended;  good 
home  furnished:  state  salary  expected.  WEL- 
DAY’S  ORCHARD,  Smithfield,  Ohio. 


Situations  "Wanted 


COUPLE,  middle  aged,  want  position;  man  good 
at  poultry,  garden  and  lawns,  no  cows;  wife 
good  cook  or  housework,  no  laundry;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1377,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted — Housekeeper.  40,  for  small 
adult  family;  Westchester  County  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  1395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  handy,  carpenter,  paperhanger,  plas¬ 
terer:  single.  30,  no  cigarettes,  agreeable; 
wants  $50-$55  month,  board,  quality  meat,  qual¬ 
ity  pie.  quality  bread.  G.  E.  O.,  3230  Woodland, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YOUNG  man,  single,  American,  33  years  old, 
industrious,  honest,  good  habits,  good  educa¬ 
tion,  reliable,  best  references,  desires  position 
calling  for  any  or  all  of  following  qualifications; 
first-class,  farm  mechanic,  gas  engines,  tractors, 
portable  saw  mills,  any  farm  machinery;  good 
repairman,  blacksmith,  plumbing;  farm  con¬ 
struction,  carpentry,  concrete,  etc. ;  also  A-l 
farmer;  am  open  for  position  at  once  and  will 
answer  all  inquiries.  ADVERTISER  1394,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager  of  experience,  married,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  commercial  or  private  plant; 
23  years’  practical  experience:  can  board  help; 
fine  references.  ADVERTISER  1391,  care*  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wishes  position  in  the 
country;  housework  and  plain  cooking;  by  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  ADVERTISER  1392,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  young,  experienced  in  all 
branches  except  incubation.  ADVERTISER 
1393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  desire  position,  private  estate;  go 
anywhere.  ADVERTISER  1397,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Would  like  to  hear  from  some¬ 
one  who  would  want  to  let  their  farm  on 
shares,  or  who  wants  a  man  to  work;  have  had 
15  years’  experience.  F.  DEENEY,  Warsaw, 
N.  Y. 


POSITIONS  by  two  dry-liand  milkers,  barn  work. 
P.  T.  GIRARD,  Box  90,  Wells,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  well  recommended, 
ready  to  work  at  once;  commercial,  year  round 
work  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1403,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  poultryman,  age  35,  with  14  years’ 
practical  and  theoretical  experience,  high  class 
expert  in  brooding  chicks  and  rearing  pullets, 
who  understands  how  to  feed  and  cull  laying 
stock  for  high  egg  production,  who  will  make 
the  plant  pay  in  short  time;  desires  permanent 
position  as  head  poultryman  or  manager  on 
large  plant  or  private  estate;  please  give  par¬ 
ticulars  and  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  1405, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  married  farmer  with  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches,  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  after  February  15;  manager  preferred. 
LOCK  BOX,  073,  Granville,  N.  Yr. 


MAN,  wife,  child,  desires  position  on  estate, 
superintendent,  caretaker;  education,  wide  ex¬ 
perience  as  executive;  references,  recommenda¬ 
tions.  ADVERTISER  1404,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  American,  age  30,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  six  years  as  working  foreman  on  last 
place;  farm  estate  work,  etc.,  apple  expert; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1401,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted  by  experienced  single  man 
as  farm  foreman  or  herdsman  on  large  dairy 
farm;  good  references.  CLARENCE  GAL- 
BREATH,  Delta,  l’a. 


WANTED— A  position  as  working  foreman  or 
caretaker  on  place  by  middle-aged  American; 
business  references.  ADVERTISER  1400,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  wanted,  working  foreman,  life  ex¬ 
perience  as  farmer,  capable,  willing;  private 
estate  where  head  work  and  ability  are  required; 
references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  1400,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  desires  position,  years’ 
practical  experience  all  branches  of  poultry; 
finest  references.  DAN  SULLIVAN,  care  Ideal 
Farm,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc, 

FARM  for  sale,  200  acres  best  land  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.:  every  improvement  and  con¬ 
venience;  stanchions  and  stalls  for  200  head; 
house  12  rooms,  2  baths,  all  improvements;  57 
miles  from  New  York  City:  buildings  cost  $200,- 
000;  price  $45,000,  half  cash.  THOMAS  PEN- 
DELL,  Washisigtonville,  N.  Y. 


230  ACRES  on  macadam  road,  30  miles  front 
Buffalo,  all  practically  level,  dark  loam  soil; 
36  acres  timber,  3  acres  orchard,  good  buildings; 
no  mortgage:  will  exchange  for  city  property. 
CLAUDE  ELLIS,  Owner,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 118-acre  dairy  farm,  Schoharie 
County;  Alfalfa  without  liming;  grade  A 
stable;  milk  taken  at  door;  large  painted  barns 
and  house;  lightning  rods;  good  school;  price 
$5,500,  terms.  CHARLES  BEE,  Howe  Cave, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Best  stock  and  general  purpose 
farm,  in  Alfalfa  belt,  only  five  miles  west  of 
Syracuse;  cement  road  all  the  way;  farm  about 
400  feet  higher  than  Syracuse,  and  is  almost 
level;  100  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  plow  land,  35 
acres  pasture,  40  acres  fine  timber;  12-room, 
furnace  heated  house;  electricity  near  now; 
three  large  barns,  large  chicken  house  and  other 
outbuildings;  nice  orchard  and  plenty  of  shade; 
beautiful  view;  you  cannot  pass  this  up  for  the 
price  asked:  $3,000  down  payment  needed;  pos¬ 
session  April  1.  Write  A.  H.  WEBER,  Sta.  A, 
R.  D.  3,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD-SIZED  boarding  and  rooming  house 
with  modern  improvements  in  country  town  to 
rent;  partly  furnished;  reasonable  rates;  now 
operating  with  permanent  boarders.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  to  settle  estate — 72-acre  farm,  60 
acres  tillable,  balance  woodland;  1.500  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees;  5  acres  grapes;  12  acres  aspara¬ 
gus;  12-room  house,  large  barns,  etc.;  immediate 
possession.  FLOYD  VAN  BRAKLE,  Matawan, 
N.  J. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale.  43%  acres. 
Apply  to  CHAS.  ZACH,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  dr  rent,  farm,  (150  acres),  near 
Bound  Brook,  with  or  without  stock;  imme¬ 
diate  possession:  rent,  $1,200.  Address  252  W. 
17tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


A  GREAT  farm  home,  bargain,  276  acres.  $30 
per  acre.  MRS.  H.  G.  SMITH,  Hermanville, 
Miss. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  in 
the  Chautauqua  grape  belt:  grapes,  cherries, 
peaches  and  apples:  nicely  located  and  under 
good  cultivation.  WM.  A.  PUTNAM,  Forest- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  rent  with  option  of  buying,  fur¬ 
nished  house  on  Albany  Post  Road  within  35 
miles  New  York  City:  state  full  particulars. 
WIDLIS,  160  Vermilyea  Ave.,  New  York. 


$3,S00,  $1,000  DOWN  buys  an  SO-acre  village 
farm;  good  buildings,  loam  soil,  no  stones, 
lays  nice.  WILLIAM  KOON,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


15-ACRE  fruit,  garden  and  poultry  farm  for 
sale;  in  town  of  New  l'alt/„  one  mile  from 
State  normal  school.  J.  P.  LIN  ACRE,  Owner, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


CROl’PERVILLE,  on  Del-Mar- V’a.  Peninsula — 
455-acre  tract;  269  acres  of  cleared  land  in 
cultivation;  situated  within  two  miles  of  Acco¬ 
mack,  C.  II.,  fronting  on  beautiful  Metompkin 
Bay,  adjacent  to  Atlantic  Ocean;  sea  food  of 
all  kinds  and  description  at  your  door,  together 
with  good  hunting  the  year  around;  an  ideal 
location  for  country  club  and  golf  course.  JOHN 
W.  WEST,  Owner,  Onaueock,  Va. 


SALE — Good  farm,  fine  home,  land,  meadows, 
water,  woods  location;  153  acres;  stock,  imple¬ 
ments;  _  near  schools,  churches,  stores;  stone 
roads  New  York.  Philadelphia;  chance  of  life¬ 
time.  Write  ADVERTISER  1399,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LARGE  dairy  farm,  equipped;  good  buildings. 

equity  $10,000;  trade  for  truck  or  fruit  farm 
south  of  Trenton.  FRED  JOHNSON,  R.  D., 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  —  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion,  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs.,  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb,  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  Oregon  prunes,  $8  per  hundred;  25  lbs. 

express  paid,  $3.75.  K1NGWOOD  ORCHARDS, 
Salem,  Ore. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


PURE  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  pails 
$2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — Times  have  changed,  you  need  a 
switch  or  transformation;  1  make  both.  MRS 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


“SHURE”  POP  White  Rice  (shelled)  and  Gold¬ 
en  Queen  (ear)  old  corn,  postpaid  to  3d  zone, 
25  lbs.,  $3.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  size  paper-shell  pecans,  5  and  10-pound 
bags,  60  cents  pound  delivered;  guaranteed  to 
please.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Ellaville,  Georgia. 


postpaiu  tnree  zones;  w  uwe, 
buckwheat,  $5.50;  clover-blend,  $6.50.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  let  us  send  pail  of  delicious 
clover  or  buckwheat  honey;  see  other  adver¬ 
tisement  in  this  column:  5  lbs.  clover,  $1.25- 
buckwheat,  $1.  RAY  C.  WlLCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


10.;  shellbarks,  10  lbs.  for  $1.60;  kernels, 
$1.40  lb.,  parcel  post  collect;  prices  on  walnuts 
or  shellbarks  by  the  bushel.  GLENDALE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


VERMONT’S  finest  quality  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid,  $1.10;  10  lbs.,  $2 
.  H.  DUNHAM,  Bethel,  Vt. 


W 


WANTED — 1,200-egg  size,  upper  deck  New- 
town.  CLARENCE  M.  DUNCAN,  South  Cairo, 
A.  X. 


CLOVER  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Gem 
tral  Square,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  EARLY,  15  liand-painted  Christmas  or 
birthday  cards,  $1;  sample,  10  cents.  MRS. 
L .  G.  WINANS,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Winter  apples,  Baldwins  and  New¬ 
town  Pippins,  all  good  sound  fruit.  Write 
RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  or  clover  and 
5  lbs..  $1,  third*  zone;  two 
R.  S.  DAVEY,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


;oldeurod  mixed, 
60’s,  $10  here. 


A  -  A  -JA  V/  O 


AllCIUHIA  A)CH 


-  — - -  pvrv-uiio,  pupci  Sllfll, 

new  crop;  No.  1,  20-lb.  lots,  40c  lb.;  10  lbs., 
45c  lb.;  5  lbs.,  50c  lb.;  size  No.  3,  25e,  30c, 
35c;  sample,  10c;  cash  with  order,  M.  O.,  Exp., 
R.  R.  at  Tryou.  N.  C.,  add  postage.  G.  E. 
MORTON,  Valhalla,  Polk  Co.,  N.  C. 


TO  CLOSE  OUT — I  am  offering  strictly  pure 
maple  syrup,  delivered  at  my  risk  to  third 
zone,  for  $2.50  per  gallon;  a  slightly  darker 
grade  for  $2.  DEN  ROBINSON,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


FINEST  white  clover  extracted  honey,  5-lb.  pail, 
postpaid  to  third  zone,  $1.10;  crate  of  12  5-lb. 
pails,  $10.50  here;  one  60-lb.  can,  $7.50;  two, 
$14.40  here.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


COAL  heater,  used  two  Winters,  fine  condition, 
cheap;  Buckeye  incubator  and  coal  brooder, 
like  new.  GRACE  E.  FARNHAM,  Box  35,  Broe- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


— l,ooo-egg  wishbone  incubator,  like 
new;  was  only  used  for  two  hatchings;  $200. 
C.  H.  BOWDEN,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  10-lb.  pail,  $1.40:  5-lb. 

pail.  80c;  36-lb.  tins,  two  in  case,  $7.20  here. 
ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow,  filled  with 
sweet  breath  of  the  Adiroudacks;  soothing  and 
refreshing  in  the  sickroom;  excellent  gift  for 
sweetheart  or  friend;  2 y2  lbs.,  $1.25;  cretonne 
cover;  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Racquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  guaranteed,  $2  gal¬ 
lon.  J.  WILLI  All  FARRAR,  Box  32,  Rupert, 
Vt. 


PAPER-SHELL  pecans  for  Christmas,  55c  pound 
delivered;  hand  graded,  machine  cleaned,  large 
full  heavy  nuts.  J.  R.  RITTER,  Kingstree, 
S.  C. 


POULTRYMEN— Barley, 
station,  also  hay.  J. 
N.  Y. 


75e  bushel,  shipping 
DEMAIiY,  Northville, 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  60  lbs.,  $6  here:  5  lbs., 
$1  prepaid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wila- 
wana.  Pa. 


PURE'  extracted  clover  lioney,  %  gallon  can,  de¬ 
livered,  $1.50.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN,  Ka- 
tonali,  N.  Y. 


ROSES — Beautiful  wax  roses,  all  colors,  delight¬ 
fully  scented  with  the  finest  oriental  perfume; 
an  ideal  gift  for  mother,  sweetheart  or  friend: 
50  cents  each,  $5  per  dozen.  MARVIN  HOSTER. 
17  Etruria  St.,  Brentwood,  Mt.  Oliver  Branch, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Na*Bu€}Hle> 

HARNESS 


Buckles  and  rings  ruined  your  old  harness.  Buckles  cut  the  straps.  Buckle 

holes  weaken  the  straps.  Ring  friction  wears  the  straps  in  two.  Walsh  harness 

has  no  buckles,  no  rings,  no  holes  in  straps,  no  buckle  tongues  to  split  straps,  no  friction  of  metal 

against  the  leather.  Buckles  make  straps  break  easily.  A  Walsh  strap  without  a  buckle  held  1170  lbs. 

The  same  strap  with  buckle  broke  under  360  lbs.  pull.  Walsh  No-Buckle  harness  outwears  ordinary 

harness  twice  over.  Experience  of  thousands  proves  it.  Repairs  are  seldom  if  ever  needed  on  W  alsli  harness. 

Only  Tested  Harness  Walsh  Harness  Fits 

Ever  Made  Any  Horse 

Examine  a  Walsh  strap.  Every  inch  is  of  good,  tough,  Ten  minutes  adjusts  it  to  fit  any  horse.  It  fits 


1  Makes  World's 
f  Most  Famous 

HARNESS! 


Pay  Nothing!  Try  It  at  My  Risk 


I  don’t  want  a  red  cent  until  I  PROVE  to  you,  on' your  own  team,  that  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  is  the  handsomest,  handiest,  strongest  harness  you  ever  saw  at  any  price.  My 
“Pay  Nothing,  Try-It-At-My-Risk”  plan  and  my  long-time,  easy  terms  are  the  sensation 
in  the  harness  world.  I  have  a  plan  whereby  users  of  Walsh  harness  make  it  help  . 
pay  for  itself  before  they  pay  me  a  penny.  Theyoupon  brings  you  my  1927  har-  y/m 
ness  book*,  the  most  interesting  book  on  the  subject  ever  printed.  Also  my 
money-making  plan  for  you  and  the  Free  Gift  Offer  which  expires  in  a  few  N|pl|j| 
weeks.  Write  today,  and  I’ll  help  you  put  an  end  to  harness  costs  and  re-  ^fajjp 
pair  bills. 

JAMES  M.  WALSH 

JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO.  ^ 

123  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  532,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  1  Jan'S 
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Reforesting,  a  New  York  Farm 

An  Investment  in  Future  Timber 
A  Possible  Crop  for  tbe  Hill  Country 


FARM  EXAMPLE.— A  real  farm  of 
the  semi-abandoned  class  actually 
planted  by  the  owner  to  forest  trees, 
and  with  many  acres  of  these  trees 
old  enough  to  give  a  fair  idea  of 
what  they  will  amount  to  in  the 
course  of  an  ordinary  lifetime,  is  still  enough  of  a 
rarity  in  New  York  State  to  warrant  a  visit  and 
something  of  a  description  of  what  may  be  seen  up¬ 
on  it.  There  is  such  a  farm  in  Delaware  County, 
well  known  to  professional  foresters  but,  as  yet,  un¬ 
visited  by  scores  of  land  owners  who  would  profit  by 
the  demonstration  that  it  offers  of  the  feasibility 
and  worthwhileness  of  measures  long  urged  by  the 
State’s  conservation  commission.  This  farm  lies  on 
the  hill  road  half  way  between  the  village  of  Walton 
and  Unadilla,  2,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  on  top  of  the 
■watershed  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  rivers  and  in  the  hills,  or  mountains,  of  the 
most  westerly  range  of  the  Catskills.  It  is  near  the 
boyhood  home  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Du  Mond, 
who  bought  and  combined  two  farms 
to  make  up  the  250  acres  comprised 
within  it.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  own¬ 
er  does  not  wane  with  passing  years 
and  he  is  still  planting  trees  upon  the 
place  and,  when  he  can  get  away  from 
his  other  business,  showing  it  to  visi¬ 
tors  interested  in  forestry  on  a  prac¬ 
tical  farm  scale.  On  the  bleak  Novem¬ 
ber  day  of  my  inspection  in  his  com¬ 
pany,  I  met  there  a  teacher  of  forestry 
at  Cornell  University  and  another  from 
Yale,  the  latter  of  whom  had  driven 
250  miles  from  New  Haven  since 
morning  to  look  at  one  particular  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  planting. 

WHITE  PINE.— Purchasing  the  first 
of  the  two  farms  in  the  Spring  of  1014, 

Mr.  Du  Mond  set  out  between  25,000 


varieties,  set  in  the  years  following  1014.  It  is  as 
thrifty  as  the  white  pine,  as  it  should  be,  for  this 
variety  of  the  pine  family  is  adapted  to  poorer  soils 
than  our  own  white  pine,  and  is  less  subject  to 
disease.  Norway  or  red  pines  neighbor  the  others, 
there  being  one  three-acre  tract  planted  in  1922.  This 
is  a  native  pine,  in  spite  of  its  foreign  name,  and  is 
desirable  for  use  on  coarse,  gravelly  soils.  Its  wood 
is  better  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine,  though  in¬ 
ferior  to  our  native  white  variety.  It  is  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  disease  and  insect  pests. 

OTHER  TREES. — To  mention  all  of  the  varieties 
of  native  and  foreign  trees  upon  this  farm  would  be 
nearly  to  run  the  list.  Perhaps  without  intending 
to  do  so,  Mr.  Du  Mond  has  converted  the  250  acres 
into  a  laboratory  of  tree  planting.  Here  may  be 
found,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  Nor¬ 
way  spruce,  white  cedar,  European  larch,  white 
spruce,  black  locust,  white  ash,  black  walnut,  hickory 
and  native  red  oak.  Several  bushels  of  black  walnuts, 


and  30.000  white  pines,  adding  about 
10.000  more  in  the  Fall.  To  the  novice 
this  may  seem  a  Herculean  task,  but 
it  takes  but  1,200  seedlings  to  plant  an 
acre,  and  two  men  will  set  2,000  of 
these  in  a  day.  A  two-year-old  seed¬ 
ling  is  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil, 
and  a  whole  forest  can  be  carried  in 
a  bucket  at  that  stage  of  its  growth. 

This  white  pine  is  the  native  pine  of 
the  region  and  the  tree  that  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  be  best  adapted  to 
re-planting  here,  but,  unfortunately, 
this  most  valuable  of  our  native  tim¬ 
bers  suffers  from  two  pests  that  injure 
or  destroy  it  while  young,  and  it  is 
also  of  comparatively  slow  growth. 

Unless  watched  for  and  destroyed,  the 
white  pine  weevil  may  kill  the  terminal 
bud  of  the  young  trunk  and  render  the 
growth  crooked,  and  a  fungus  disease, 
the  white  pine  blister  rust,  may  find  its 
way  from  neighboring  gooseberry  or  currant  bushes 
and,  within  a  few  years,  kill  the  tree.  The  weevil, 
however,  may  be  outwitted  by  going  through  the 
planting  while  young  and  picking  the  infested  tips, 
while  the  blister  rust  can  be  kept  out  by  destroying 
the  bushes  upon  which  it  lives  with  a  range  of  000 
ft.  from  the  trees.  Though  these  enemies  can  thus 
be  kept  in  check,  they  are  still  to  be  reckoned  with 
by  those  who  would  plant,  and  they  may  turn  the 
farm  owner’s  attention  to  other  varieties  of  trees 
more  easily  brought  to  a  healthy  maturity. 

TWELVE  YEARS’  GROWTH.— The  35  acres  of 
white  pines  upon  this  farm,  set  out  in  1014,  are  now 
a  dense  thicket,  through  which  one  forces  his  way 
with  difficulty.  The  trees  stand  more  than  twice  the 
height  of  a  tall  man,  with  branches  springing  from 
close  to  the  ground  and  intermingling  across  what, 
al.  first,  were  spaces  of  more  than  0  ft.  each  way. 
As  the  ti'ees  grow,  these  lower  branches,  deprived 
of  light  and  air,  drop  off  and  the  trunk  becomes 
clean.  Now,  however,  they  have  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  tall  shrubs  than  that  of  the  pines  of  our 
imagination.  The  larger  trunks  among  them 
measure  G  in.  or  more  through  at  the  ground. 

SCOTCH  PINE.— At  least  as  large  an  acreage  of 
Scotch  pine  may  be  seen  near  plantings  of  other 


Young  Trees  in  Rear  of  Mr.  Du  Zlond’s  House.  Fig.  1048 


Old  Delaware  Co.,  A’.  ¥.,  Farmhouse  Sow  Used  as  "Summer  Cottage."  Fig.  1040 


hickorynuts,  butternuts  and  acorns  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  of  these 
plantings  do  not  make  the  showing  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  setting  of  young  trees.  Five  hundred 
fruit  trees  were  set  in  1915,  only  to  be  destroyed 
by  mice  two  years  later  during  a  Winter  of  heavy 
snows.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  the  farm  are 
now  in  planted  trees.  The  work  has  been  continuous 
since  1014,  with  an  interval  of  two  years,  1017  and 
1018,  during  which  Air.  Du  Alond  waited  for  some 
of  the  seedlings  already  planted  to  get  up  above  the 
grass  and  weeds  and  convince  his  skeptical  friends 
that  he  hadn’t  entirely  wasted  his  time  in  setting 
them  out.  About  200.000  seedlings  and  transplants 
have  been  set  since  1014,  these  coming  from  the 
State’s  nurseries  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  Their  cost  to 
the  private  planter  is  now  $2  per  thousand  for  the 
former,  $4  per  thousand  for  the  three-year-old  trans¬ 
plants,  plus  express  charges.  The  cost  of  the  plant¬ 
ings  upon  this  farm,  labor  included,  has  been  about 
8800,  spread  over  the  12  years.  Their  present 
money  value  is  hard  to  estimate.  The  farms,  origi¬ 
nally,  cost  the  owner  $2,700,  but  timber  then  stand¬ 
ing  accounted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  price. 
Without  this  timber,  the  land  would  be  not  worth¬ 
less  but  not  salable,  for  few  families  nowadays  want 


to  live  upon  a  place  eight  miles  from  a  railroad,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  turnpike  and  on  top  of 
hills  where  snow  comes  early  and  long  outstays  its 
welcome.  One  offer  has  been  made  for  the  timber, 
coming  from  a  lumberman  of  means  who  is  willing 
to  bind  his  estate  to  take  the  lumber  at  maturity 
at  the  rate  of  $25  per  thousand  feet.  This  deal  in 
futures  hasn’t  been  closed,  however.  The  owner  is 
still  young,  he  has  a  son  just  finishing  high  school, 
and  this  hobby  of  his  is  proving  anything  but  un¬ 
profitable. 

PAYING  ITS  WAY.— I  shall  be  revealing  no  con¬ 
fidences,  I  am  sure,  in  saying  that  this  farm  has  al¬ 
ready  paid  for  itself  within  less  than  $200  and,  by 
the  end  of  another  year,  the  owner  expects  it  to  owe 
him  nothing.  So  strict  an  account  of  income  and  ex¬ 
penses  has  been  kept  that  even  the  use  of  his  car 
when  visiting  the  farm  has  been  charged  by  Air.  Du 
Alond.  Aside  from  the  timber,  a  little  hay,  firewood 
and  maple  syrup  has  been  sold  each  year  and  the 
pastures  have  kept  cattle  purchased  in 
Spring  and  sold  at  a  profit  in  the  Fall. 
A  wry  smile  upon  the  face  of  the  own¬ 
er  when  making  this  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  indicated  that  the  profit  in  cat¬ 
tle  dealing  wasn’t  always  large. 

This  is  not  told  as  an  illustration  of 
what  anyone  can  do  by  purchasing 
cheap  land  and  reforesting  it,  for,  to 
accomplish  what  Air.  Du  Aloud  has 
here,  requires  enthusiasm,  time,  ability 
to  turn  everything  to  account  and  an 
independent  business  for  one’s  support. 
This  farm  has  not  supported  a  family 
while  growing  trees,  but  it  is  showing 
what  may  be  expected  from  growing 
trees  when  one  has  land  that  he  can 
spare  for  the  purpose,  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  that  more  needed  for  other  uses. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  such 
land  in  this  and  other  States,  some  of 
which  private  owners  can  afford  to 
plant  and  still  more  of  which  may  be 
profitably  made  the  scene  of  communi¬ 
ty  effort  in  reforestation.  A  forest 
seems  a  tremendous  thing  when  we 
think  of  it  as  a  forest,  and  it  is,  but  it 
may  be  carried  in  the  arms  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  a  few  men  and  boys,  plant¬ 
ing  seedlings  about  as  fast  as  they 
can  walk  over  reasonably  smooth 
ground,  will  set  thousands  of  trees  in 
a  day.  What  the  older  boys  and  girls 
of  a  district  school  might  do  on  a  few 
holidays,  under  proper  supervision, 
would  turn  the  single  tree  planting  of 
Arbor  Day  into  an  account  that  would 
be  almost  measureless  in  its  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  future.  Not  only  would 
trees  grow,  but,  with  them,  would 
grow  that  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  nowhere  more  completely 
shown  than  in  the  trees  of  meadow  and  forest. 

m.  n.  D. 


\Nl 


Manure  and  Potato  Scab 

I  have  a  very  good  chance  to  get  any  number  of  tons 
of  manure  from  a  near-by  mushroom  plant  at  a  very 
low  cost.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  safe  to 
use  this  manure  on  ground  that  I  wish  to  plant  pota¬ 
toes  in.  Do  you  think  this  manure  would  give  me 
scabby  potatoes?  I  have  seen  horse  manure  taken 
from  the  barnyard  and  the  potatoes  were  very  scabbv. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  a.  t. 

can  see  no  reason  why  the  spent  manure 
from  a  mushroom  bed  should  be  worse  than 
any  other  for  developing  the  scab  disease  on  pota¬ 
toes.  This  disease  comes  from  a  germ  found  on  the 
seed  tuber,  in  the  soil  or  in  the  manure  which  is 
used  on  the  land.  The  disease  thrives  and  grows 
best  in  an  alkaline  soil.  Lime,  wood  ashes  and  to  a 
less  extent  horse  manure  will  increase  the  scab  dis¬ 
ease  because  they  are  more  or  less  alkaline,  and 
thus  sweeten  the  soil  to  some  extent.  It  is  some¬ 
times  a  custom  to  throw  waste  potatoes  into  the 
manure  pile.  There  will  be  scabby  potatoes  in  these 
wastes,  and  of  course,  when  such  manure  is  used 
on  potato  ground  the  disease  germs  are  introduced. 
Quite  likely  the  case  you  mention  was  one  where 
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scabby  potatoes  were  thrown  into  the  pile.  The  ma¬ 
nure  alone  will  not  cause  the  scab  unless  it  contains 
the  germs  as  we  have  stated.  Such  horse  manure 
may  give  the  germs  in  the  soil  or  on  the  seed  a 
better  chance  to  develop.  In  most  cases  we  think 
it  pays  better  to  use  fertilizer  on  the  potatoes  and 
the  manure  on  corn  or  other  crops.  "U  e  should  plant 
the  potatoes  on  clean  land  if  possible — that  is  on 
land  where  this  crop  has  not  been  grown  for  several 
years.  Then  we  should  make  sure  that  the  seed 
potatoes  arc  soaked  in  the  solution  of  formalin  or 
corrosive  sublimate.  With  these  precautions  you 
can  use  this  spent  manure,  though  we  think  ferti¬ 
lizer  would  be  better. 


What  Becomes  of  the  Consumer’s 
Bread  Dollar 


UNDER  our  modern  system  of  baking  and  selling 
bread,  how  much  does  the  wheat  grower  obtain 
of  the  final  consumer’s  dollar?  When  a  woman  goes 
to  the  baker’s  shop  and  pays  10  cents  for  a  loaf  of 
bread,  how  many  cents  go  back  to  the  farmer  who 
puts  his  labor  and  capital  into  the  production  of 
wheat  needed  to  make  the  flour  in  that  loaf?  That 
Question  is  constantly  coming  up,  and  it  is  a  hard 
one  to  answer.  In  our  modern  towns  and  cities  very 
few  women  now  bake  the  family  supply  of  bread  at 
home.  This  change  in  practice  has  added  several 
units  to  the  army  of  middlemen  who  stand  between 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer,  and  all  of  them  must 
be  paid  finally  by  the  farmer.  Apparently  they  are 
paid  out  of  the  increased  price  demanded  for  the 
loaf  of  bread,  but  sooner  or  later  the  charge  comes 
back  upon  the  farm. 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd  of  North 
Dakota  made  a  study  of  this  situation,  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  farmer  received  about  23  to  25  cents 
of  the  consumer's  dollar.  These  figures  were  made 
during  war  time,  when  wheat  was  higher  in  price. 
In  the  case  of  a  popular  cereal  it  was  found  that 
the  farmer  who  sold  the  wheat  secured  IS  cents  of 


the  consumer’s  dollar. 

The  situation  has  changed  somewhat  since  then, 
and  is  still  changing  as  more  and  more  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  bread  supply  is  “manufactured"  or  sold  by 
bakers.  In  our  investigation  of  this  subject  we  have 
received  the  following  statement  from  Dr.  Carl  L. 
Alsberg  of  the  Food  Research  Institute  of  California. 
A  copy  of  the  table  to  which  he  refers  is  shown  on 
this  page,  re-engraved  from  the  Department  Year 


Book. 


In  the  published  material  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  most  detailed  information  is  given  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  appears  on  page  127  of  the  1923 
Year  Book  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 


culture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  issued  a 
mimeographed  publication  entitled  “An  Analysis  of 
the  Retail  Price  of  Bread  in  Seven  Cities,  October, 
1922,  to  March,  1923,  inclusive,”  dated  February,  1924. 
This  gives  data  for  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Kansas  City.  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco, 
similar  to  that  for  Washington  in  the  reference  noted 
above,  except  that  the  cost  of  materials  other  than  flour 
is  not  shown  separately  but  is  lumped  with  other  costs 
in  total  bakers’  margin.  This  study  includes  a  fairly 
complete  description  of  the  method  used.  Study  of  the 
method  indicates  that  the  results  must  be  used  with  a 
good  deal  of  caution.  For  example,  the  retail  price  of 
bread  is  much  higher  in  New  York  than  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  the  difference  appearing  to  arise  chiefly  from  the 
much  lower  bakers’  margin  in  New  Orleans.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  New  York  baker  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  larger  profit;  lie  may  be  producing  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  bread,  using  more  milk,  shortening,  and  other 
ingredients  besides  flour,  the  cost  of  which  must  come 
out  of  the  baker’s  margin  here  shown.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  follows  also  that  he  is  using  less  flour  per  pound 
of  baked  bread  than  the  average  assumed  for  this  study, 
or  that  the  various  wheat  and  flour  costs  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  accordingly. 

You  will  note  that  neither  of  these  statements  gives 
a  complete  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  consumers’ 
dollar  which  gets  back  to  the  farmer,  inasmuch  iis  no 
estimate  is  included  of  the  amount  received  by  the  farm¬ 
er  for  materials  other  than  flour  used  by  the  baker. 

In  (lie  absence  of  information  on  the  distribution  of 
the  amount  paid  by  the  baker  for  materials  other  than 
flour,  my  best  suggestion  is  to  take  the  figures  as  they 
stand  for  retailers’  margin,  bakers’  margin,  and  cost  of 
material  to  the  baker,  and  then  to  calculate  separately 
the  distribution  of  the  bakers’  dollar  paid  for  flour.  The 
material  shown  in  the  1923  Year  Book  would  then  ap¬ 
pear  as  follows : 


Distribution  of  consumer’s 
Washington,  I).  C. : 

Retailers’  margin  . 

Bakers’  margin . 

Bakers’  materials  . 


dollar  paid  for 
1913 

. 20.55c 

. 37.25c 

. 42.20c 


bread  in 
1923 
22.22c 
35/J3c 
41.85c 


’otal 


Distribution  of  baker's  dollar 
ngton,  1).  C. : 

Transportation  of  flour  . 

lilling  margin  . 

Transportation  of  wheat  . 

Ilevator  margin  . 

1  rowers’  portion  for  flour  in  wheat. 


.  .  .100.0  c 
paid  for  flour 
1913 

.  8.8c 

. 21.9c 


.  5.7c 
.  2.6c 
.  00.9c 


100.0  c 
in  Wash- 
1923 
11.5c 
19.1c 
0.0c 
4.8c 
58.0c 


Total  . 100.0c  100.0c 

Then  if  one  wants  an  answer  to  the  somewhat  hypo¬ 
thetical  question  :  “What  portion  of  the  consumers’  dol¬ 
lar  paid  for  the  wheat  in  a  quantity  of  bread  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  farmer?”  one  may  calculate  that  in  1923, 


for  example,  41.85c  was  spent  by  the  baker  for  materials 
(in  this  case  flour),  and  of  this  amount  58.6  per  cent 
or  24.5c  reached  the  farmer.  c.  l.  alsberg. 

Stanford  University,  Cal. 


Naturally  Grafted  Elm  Trees 

FROM  time  to  time,  illustrations  showing  trees 
naturally  grafted  have  appeared  and  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  that  the  picture,  Fig.  1051,  may  be  of  interest. 
These  are  elm  trees,  standing  within  a  few  yards  of 


Naturally  Grafted  Elm  Tree.  Fig.  1051 


the  Connecticut  River,  and  it  seems  that  damage 
done  by  floating  ice  and  debris  during  Spring  fresh¬ 
ets,  while  the  trees  were  small,  must  have  opened 
the  way  for  the  “grafting”  operation.  The  larger 
trunk  is  now  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  stone  wall,  which  prevents  taking  a 
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comprehensive  picture,  there  could  lie  shown  another 
graft  a  few  feet  higher,  making  three  “grafts”  con¬ 
necting  the  two  trunks.  it.  f.  Emerson. 

Massachusetts. 

II.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  natural 
graft.  We  have  printed  a  number  of  such  pictures. 
They  often  occur,  and  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
just  how  they  come  about. 
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An  Experience  With  Package  Bees 

FALL  HONEY.— In  the  Fall  of  1925  we  had  an 
unusually  heavy  flow  of  honey  from  goldenrod, 
aster  and  other  Fall  flowers,  after  the  buckwheat 
season  was  past,  so  when  we  came  to  examine  our 
bees  to  see  about  feeding  for  Winter,  as  usual,  we 
found  them  so  well  supplied  that  feeding  didn’t  seem 
necessary.  Before  midwinter  we  found  we  had  made 
a  mistake,  as  the  bees  were  becoming  very  uneasy. 
We  would  find  them  clustering  in  the  entrances  or 
crawling  on  the  front  of  the  hives,  or  even  flying  out 
while  it  was  altogether  too  cold  for  them,  conse¬ 
quently  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  in  the  Spring 
that  we  had  lost  quite  a  lot.  I  suppose  that  the  un¬ 
easiness  I  spoke  of  was  owing  largely  to  honeydew, 
hut  as  near  as  we  were  able  to  judge  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  hives,  the  greater  loss  was  occas¬ 
ioned  from  candied  honey.  The  bees  would  eat  all 
liquid  honey  in  the  hive  and  then  gnaw  the  cappings 
off  the  candied  honey,  and  soon  die  in  the  attempt. 
We  never  saw  honey  act  like  this  before,  doubtless 
owing  to  too  much  late  Fall  honey. 

BUYING  FROM  THE  SOUTH. — As  soon  as  it  was 
warm  enough  to  give  the  bees  a  good  examination, 
we  found  out  that  if  we  were  to  get  our  usual  crop, 
we  would  have  to  get  more  hoes,  so  we  looked  over 
our  bee  journals,  and  wrote  one  man  in  Georgia, 
and  another  in  Louisiana,  asking  if  they  were  still 
booking  orders,  also  express  rates,  time  of  shipment, 
etc.  Having  had  no  experience  with  package  bees 
we  wrote  one  of  our  most  prominent  educators  on 
hoe  topics,  asking  what  sized  packages  he  would  ad¬ 
vise  us  to  buy.  He  replied  that  he  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  package  bees,  hut  that  if  we  were  to  get 
any,  we  would  best  hurry,  as  he  understood  that  the 
demand  was  unusually  heavy. 

A  HURRY"  ORDER. — We  received  reply  first  from 
the  Louisiana  man,  and  immediately  sent  him  an  or¬ 
der  for  40  2-11).  packages.  Then  soon  we  heard  from 
(lie  man  in  Georgia.  He  told  us  he  was  prepared 
to  fill  orders  for  bees  in  any  kind  of  package,  but 
strongly  advocated  three-frame  nuclei.  lie  said  that 
this  package  would  contain  at  least  two  solid  frames 
of  brood,  and  that  whereas  the  packages  containing 
only  bees  would  be  getting  weaker  for  about  25  days 
while  the  brood  was  developing,  the  nuclei  would 
bo  holding  a  place  far  in  the  lead.  With  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  bees  this  seemed  reasonable  and  we  im¬ 
mediately  sent  him  an  order  for  50  three-frame 
nuclei.  Although  the  expense  was  greater,  also  the 
express  would  be  more,  we  kept  thinking  how  fool¬ 
ish  we  were  to  have  been  in  such  a  hurry,  instead 
of  waiting  until  we  had  heard  from  both.  We  evi¬ 
dently  selected  two  honorable  men,  for  we  finally  re¬ 
ceived  the  bees  in  fine  condition,  and  within  a  very 
few  days  of  the  time  specified.  We  have  heard  that 
many  times  shipments  from  the  South  were  so  de¬ 
layed  that  the  best  results  could  not  be  attained. 
These  bees  were  placed  in  well-packed  hives  and 
given  an  abundance  of  food,  and  then  we  watched 
results  with  great  interest.  As  was  to  he  expected, 
the  nuclei  started  off  far  in  the  lead,  and  soon  we 
had  given  them  the  full  10  frames  and  were  thinking 
how  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  we  had  or¬ 
dered  only  nuclei,  when  all  of  a  sudden  they  nearly 
all  wanted  to  swarm,  perhaps  with  brood  in  only 
half  the  frames.  We  would  treat  a  colony  for  swarm¬ 
ing,  and  often  when  we  were  around  the  next  week, 
we  would  find  more  cells  started.  They  plagued  us 
all  through  the  season,  and  I  don’t  think  that  the 
honey  we  secured  from  them  much  more  than  paid 
v  hat  they  cost  us.  All  this  time  the  2-lb.  package 
bees  were  right  on  the  job.  Very  few  even  offered 
to  swarm ;  they  built  up  rapidly,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  season  gave  a  very  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves. 

DIFFERENCE  IN  RESULTS.— Now  the  only  way 
I  can  account  for  the  performance  of  these  bees  is 
that  I  strongly  suspect  the  nuclei  had  mostly  old 
queens,  whereas  the  package  bees  had  all  young 
queens.  I  still  think  that  the  nuclei  would  he  the 
best  value  provided  one  could  he  sure  of  young 
queens,  but  of  course  one  experiment  is  inconclusive. 
We  have  heard  at  various  times  that  it  would  pay 

e 

the  northern  bee  men  to  kill  off  all  their  bees  every 
Fall  and  replace  them  every  Spring  with  bees  from 
the  South,  hut  from  what  experience  I  have  had  I 
am  not  yet  ready  to  agree  with  this.  In  nearly 
every  instance  where  our  own  bees  had  anything 
like  an  equal  chance  they  were  far  in  the  lead.  Pos¬ 
sibly  heredity  might  be  a  factor  in  this,  as  for  many 
years  we  have  been  breeding  from  the  best  stock  we 
could  secure,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to"  assume 
that  this  care  should  have  some  influence,  and  so  our 
own  stock  might  have  been  superior.  g.  w.  b. 
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Th*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  25,  1926 


Rural  School  Law  and  Rules 


From  a  Maryland  Farm 


|  Under  this  department  questions  re¬ 
garding  rural  schools  and  their  conduct 
will  be  discussed  and  answered  by  D. 
Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  New 
York  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
We  find  that  many  country  people  and 
many  of  the  district  school  officials  do  not 
understand  many  simple  points  of  school 
law  or  school  management.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  with  the  idea  that  such 
people  may  find  here  a  place  where  their 
questions  will  be  simply  and  accurately 
cared  for.] 

Consolidation 

Could  we  take  in  an  adjoining  district 
and  consolidate  with  them  through  our 
school  superintendent  if  that  would  keep 
us  from  being  forced  into  another  vil¬ 
lage?  Would  build  a  two-room  school- 
house  with  the  required  State  regula¬ 
tions.  G.  W. 

Delaware,  N.  Y. 

A  district  superintendent  has  authority 
to  consolidate  two  or  more  districts  at 
any  time.  He  also  has  power  to  con¬ 
solidate  any  number  of  outlying  districts 
with  a  village  school.  Any  village,  by 
reason  of  its  voting  strength,  also  has 
power  to  force  consolidation  on  any  num¬ 
ber  of  outlying  districts  which  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  may  care  to  name. 
Under  the  present  law  the  school  offi¬ 
cials  are  almighty  on  this  question.  They 
have  the  power  to  do  exactly  what  they 
want  to  do  with  any  country  district. 

If  your  superintendent  wants  your  dis¬ 
trict  joined  to  one  town  no  doubt  he  will 
refuse  to  consolidate  your  district  with 
another  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
two-room  school.  Passage  of  the  Tliayer- 
Joiner  bills  is  your  only  remedy.  These 
bills  will  be  introduced  promptly  when 
the  Legislature  reconvenes.  They  will 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  last  year 
due  to  the  fact  that  rural  people  are 
much  more  strongly  organized  to  back 
them.  Our  Senators  and  Assemblymen 
must  know  our  attitude  or  we  shall  have 
no  right  to  expect  them  to  represent  us. 

D.  B.  D. 


Free  Transportation 

The  school,  of  which  my  little  girl  is  a 
pupil,  is  three  miles  away.  I  understand 
that  in  such  cases  children  are  entitled 
to  free  or  half  fare  rides  on  the  public 
buses  to  and  from  school.  There  are  no 
special  school  buses  in  use.  I  have  asked 
the  principal  of  the  school  various  times 
to  extend  to  my  daughter  this  favor,  but 
without  results.  Wliat  steps  should  I 
take?  g.  w. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Under  the  education  law  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  is  empowered  to  authorize  whatever 
transportation  is  needed.  The  trustee  or 
board  of  education  has  power  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  governing  such 
transportation.  Any  details  of  adminis¬ 
tration  are  subject  to  review  before  the 
local  school  authorities.  The  principal 
does  not  represent  the  district  except  as  a 
servant  of  the  board.  Since  the  State  law 
does  not  directly  cover  your  question  your 
only  recourse  is  to  petition  the  board  of 
education  of  your  district.  D.  B.  D. 


Tuition  for  Boarder 

There  is  a  boy  in  our  school  district 
who  attended  grammar  school  here, 
graduated  from  the  same,  and  is  now  at¬ 
tending  high  school  in  a  nearby  city.  His 
parents  live  in  New  York  City,  but  the 
boy  has  been  boai'ding  in  this  district 
with  his  aunt  for  the  past  eight  years. 
Now  the  question  that  several  taxpayers 
have  put  up  to  me  is :  “Does  the  district 
have  to  pay  its  share  of  tuition  for  this 
boy  at  the  high  school,  as  well  as  for 
those  pupils  whose  parents  live  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  or  will  the  boy’s  parents  have  to 
pay  the  tuition?”  C.  w. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  law  requiring  country  districts  to 
pay  excess  high  school  tuition  was  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  last  Legislature.  The  aver¬ 
age  high  school  district  will  receive  about 
$123  State  aid  on  account  of  each  non¬ 
resident  academic  pupil  instead  of  the  $50 
per  pupil  which  has  been  paid  in  recent 
years.  High  school  districts  having  high 
tax  rates  will  receive  still  greater  State 
aid  because  of  that  fact.  (See  subdivi¬ 
sion  6  of  Section  493  of  the  amended 
law. )  D.  B.  D. 


Taxing  Telephone  Company 

A  telephone  company  ‘built  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  of  line  in  our  school  district 
three  years  ago,  and  they  never  paid  a 
cent  of  tax  into  our  school*  treasury. 
What  steps  should  I  take  to  get  the  com¬ 
pany’s  name  on  our  assessment  roll? 
Thus  far  I  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
information  locally  on  how  to  proceed. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  I.  E.  E. 

I  advise  that  you  place  the  facts  before 
your  district  superintendent.  With  the 
approval  of  this  officer  the  trustee  of 
your  district  may  place  an  assessment  on 
any  property  liable  to  taxation  for  school 
purposes  that  has  been  omitted  from  the 
fax  roll.  Taxes  for  the  preceding  year 
are  also  collectable.  (See  Sec.  442  of  the 
Education  Law. )  You  should  also  call 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  your  town 
assessors.  D.  B.  P. 


Vacating  Trustee’s  Office 

No  notices  in  this  district  were  posted 
of  regular  school  meeting  in  May.  Only 
seven  attended,  they  elected  a  trustee 
who  was  present ;  he  refused  to  serve  un¬ 
less  the  district  gave  him  a  salary  of  $25 
which  they  voted  to  do.  Now  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  Albany  inform  them  that  it 
is^  unlawful  to  pay  the  trustee  a  salary. 
What  is  the  proper  procedure  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  take  to  straighten  out  their  trou¬ 
ble  ?  D.  D.  E. 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  school  district  does  not  have  author¬ 
ity  to  vote  a  salary  for  the  trustee.  When 
a  trustee  refuses  to  serve  he  thereby  va¬ 
cates  his  office.  The  clerk  of  the  district 
may  issue  a  call  for  a  special  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  new  trustee 
within  30  days  from  the  time  such  va¬ 
cancy  occurs.  If  the  office  of  trustee  is 
not  filled  within  such  30-day  period  by 
vote  of  the  district,  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
petent  person  to  fill  it.  D.  B.  D. 


School  Transportation  in 
New  Jersey 

My  parents  want  me  to  go  to  high 
school.  This  means  that  I  would  have 
to  go  to  a  town  where  a  bus  leaves  the 
center  of  the  town  and  takes  pupils  to 
school.  1  live  on  the  very  south  end  of 
the  district,  about  three  miles  out.  Can 
the  township  or  county  be  made  to  trans¬ 
port  me  that  distance  to  catch  the  school 
bus?  Does  the  man  who  has  to  lose  $3 


a  day  to  cart  his  daughter  the  distance 
of  three  miles  deserve  any  pay  if  they  are 
not  willing  to  transport  her?  c.  H.  B. 

Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  school  district  in  which  a  pupil 
resides  lias,  according  to  law,  the  power 
to  designate  the  particular  school  which 
such  pupil  shall  attend,  but  if  the  school 
designated  is  not  convenient  of  access  the 
district  is  legally  bound  to  provide  trans¬ 
portation  in  lieu  of  such  convenience  of 
access.  The  school  law  names  no  pre¬ 
cise  distance  at  which  a  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  bound  to  provide  additional  trans¬ 
portation  from  a  child’s  home  to  the  start¬ 
ing  point  of  a  transportation  route,  but 
it  is  the  general  practice  in  the  various 
districts  throughout  the  State  to  refuse 
to  grant  such  additional  transportation 
for  elementary  pupils  unless  the  distance 
exceeds  1 %  miles  or  for  high  school 
pupils  unless  the  distance  exceeds  two 
miles.  This  rule  is,  of  course,  subject  to 
modification  in  the  event  of  the  existence 
of  unusual  conditions  such  as  poor  health 
of  the  pupils,  bad  roads,  etc. 

When  conditions  are  such  as  in  the 
light  of  the  above  rule  to  require  trans¬ 
portation,  then  a  pupil  may  legally  insist 
upon  the  board  of  education  providing 
such  actual  facilities.  In  some  instances, 
however,  parents  are  willing  to  transport 
their  children  themselves  and  accept  re¬ 
imbursement  from  the  local  board  of  edu¬ 
cation.  C.  J.  STRAHAN. 

N.  J.  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 


Home  Instruction 

At  what  age  is  a  child  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  obliged  to  attend  school?  Can  a 
mother  teach  her  children  at  home  until 
they  are  10  years  of  age?  j.  s.  P. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Children  residing  in  rural  districts  are 
required  to  attend  school  when  eight 
years  of  age.  The  law  does  not  permit 
parents  to  keep  their  children  at  home 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  unless  the 
grade  of  such  instruction  is  at  least  equiv¬ 
alent  to  that  of  the  public  school.  I  am 
of  the  firm  opinion  that,  many  children 
would  be  better  off  if  they  could  be  taught 
properly  at  home  or  in  smaller  school 
groups.  d.  B.  D. 


Hubby  :  “I  can’t  eat  this  cake ;  it’s 
too  tough.  What  kind  is  it?”  Bride 
(tearfully)  :  “Sponge  cake,  and — boo-lioo 
• — it  ought  to  be  good  because  I  used  a 
fresh  sponge.” — Life. 


I  have  seen  very  little  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
which  is  one  of  the  many  “garden  spots  of 
the  world,”  so  glowingly  described  in  the 
most  optimistic  of  literature,  real  estate 
catalogs,  and  one  of  our  local  preachers 
has  twice  referred  to  the  Eastern  Sho’  as 
the  Gai’den  of  Eden  !  So,  fortified  by  the 
pulpit  and  press,  even  the  radio,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  express  myself  about  this  appar¬ 
ently  little-known  part  of  Maryland,  and 
offer  for  friendly  consideration  some  of 
our  ideas  and  methods. 

To  those  who  were  born  among  the 
hills  this  flat  country  seems  denressing, 
but  before  long  we  love  the  calm  serenity 
brooding  over  these  level,  tree-boixlered 
fields.  I  have  an  upper  porch  from  which 
the  view  is  so  pretty — when  one  has  time 
to  enjoy  it — any  time  of  year.  AVe  have 
many  close  neighbors,  bus,  trucks  and 
railroad  transportation,  and  two  Del-Mar- 
A7a  trains. 

More  and  more  we  are  developing  into 
a  dairying  section,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  best  chance  here.  It  means 
work,  hard,  more  or  less  distasteful,  and 
daily.  Until  it  was  experienced  we  had 
no  idea  how  hard  it  would  be  to  have 
so  much  Sunday  work.  AVe  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  one  day  of  rest  and  worship, 
and  enjoy  it  as  much  as  anyone,  but  cows 
must  be  milked,  fed  and  watered,  the  bot¬ 
tles  and  utensils  washed,  the  young  stock 
cared  for,  seven  days  in  the  week. 

If  ever  I  move  back  to  town  and  again 
buy  my  milk  I  know  I  shall  think  of  the 
early  morning  start  of  that  bottle  of 
milk,  and  the  work  it  is  for  somebody  to 
have  it  clean  and  pure  and  fresh.  I  have 


lived  in  towns  and  small  cities  most  of 
my  life,  and  I  can  speak  from  experience 
on  both  sides  of  the  counter — in  fact  both 
sides  of  the  ledger. 

But  one  of  the  best  things  to  me  about 
farm  life  is  that  we  are  truly  serving 
humanity,  and  if  we  can  but  make  this 
labor  of  ours  a  service  “before  the  Lord,” 
will  He  not  bless  us?  If  the  bottle  of 
good  Guernsey  milk  sent  out  from  this 
farm  is  given  with  health-giving  results 
to  a  sick  child,  do  you  not  believe  the 
Lord  who  sees  all,  will  see  our  part  in 
it?  I  know  by  personal  experience  how 
very,  very  hard  it  is  to  wash  bottles  or 
dishes,  or  scrub  floors  with  anything  in 
mind  but  a  nervous  hurried  irritation, 
but  I  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  think 
good  thoughts  at  such  a  time,  and  let 
who  care  be  clever.  Perhaps  I  am  over- 
fanciful,  but  I  am  telling  my  thoughts 
to  friends,  to  whom  no  excuses  or  ex¬ 
planations  are  necessary. 

People  around  here  are  slow  in  recog¬ 
nizing  the  benefit  to  land,  as  well  as  to 
their  pocket-books,  in  making  up  dairy 
herds.  In  times  past,  a  cow  or  two  for 
milk  at  home,  a  little  butter  to  sell  in 
AA7inter,  a  calf  to  ship  at  eight  or  ten 
weeks  of  age,  represented  the  average 
farmer’s  idea  of  dairying.  But  now  we 
have  a  creamery,  several  ice  cream  fac¬ 
tories,  buying  milk  and  cream  at  good 
prices  for  about  10  months  in  the  year, 
and  now  a  milk-cooling  station  at  our 
county  seat,  to  which  is  delivered  milk 
from  miles  around  each  morning. 

To  those  living  in  the  older  dairying 
States  this  is  an  old  story,  of  coux-se,  but 
it  is  almost  revolutionary  hei'e.  There 
were  the  wildest  stories  current  about  the 
i-egulations  to  be  enforced  by  the  milk 
company,  and  more  than  one  farmer  was 
inclined  to  resent  the  various  inspectors, 
who  had  to  be  rather  diplomatic  in  giv¬ 
ing  suggestions  as  to  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment.  AA7hy,  how  some  of  these  good 
housekeepers  resented  being  told  the  dairy 
and  milk  were  dirty,  and  when  one  in¬ 
spector  dug  yellow  “rotten  milk”  out  of 
the  seams  of  a  bucket  that  was  daily 
washed  and  hung  in  the  sun  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way — whew  !  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  kind  of  good  luck  that  goes 
with  hard  work  and  careful  management 
will  reward  those  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  go  ahead  and  buy  cows. 

The  big  markets  are  near  us,  which 
helps  a  lot  in  marketing  produce,  and 
poultry,  both  live  and  dressed.  I  shipped 
two  barrels  of  poultry,  which  netted  me 
$70,  if  you  don’t  count  second-hand  bar¬ 
rels,  and  a  man’s  time  for  a  half  day 
helping  me  pack,  and  then  hauling  it  to 
the  station.  Of  course  I  have  kept  no 


T  my  time  spent  in  raising  those 
turkeys!  Anyway,  what  would  it  be 
worth .  My  faithful  Ellen  remarked  one 
day  as  I  came  in  tired  and  bedraggled 
f1'0111  a  chase  through  a  Summer  shower 
Alah  goodness.  Miss  Ida,  if  you  gits  SI 
a  pound  for  all  them  turkeys,  it  would 
be  none  too  much.”  But  if  I  should  get 
such  high  prices,  some  folks  would  have 
to  rely  on  the  everlasting  steaks  or  pork 
chops,  and  I  know  Johnny-in-town  likes 
chicken  as  well  as  my  little  Dickie-on-the- 
farm.  wlio  calls  regularly  for  his  “grum- 
.T  tJ  was  much  pleased  with  my 
check.  If  only  it  were  not  spent  as  soon 
as  it  arrives,  or  sooner,  maybe,  not  for 
myself  dear  no — but  so  many  things  are 
needed  all  the  time. 

Did  you  ever  mve  a  dime  bank?  One 
of  those  little  nickel  cylinders  that  hold 
oO  dimes?  I  do  not  handle  very  much 
actual  money,  due  bills  for  poultry,  eggs, 
etc.,  buy  much  of  our  groceries,  but  when’ 
I  do  get  a  dime  it  goes  into  my  dime 
box.  -That  little  fund  is  for  church, 
chax-ity,  missions,  and  the  like,  and  the 
bank  cashier  looked  rather  startled,  when 
1  took  iii  the  first  lot  of  dimes,  amounting 
to  $12.50.  I  add  to  it  every  week  or  so, 
and  with  this  little  special  fund  I  keep 
np  with  some  of  the  items  mentioned 
above,  without  missing  the  money  at  all. 

The  expression  “give  till  it  hurts” 
doesn't  suit  me.  I  like  to  give,  and  a 
special  fund  out  of  which  I  feel  free  to 
give,  because  I  have  definitely  set  it 
apart  for  such  things,  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  for  me.  Long  ago 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  we  are  not  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  Lord’s  purposes  if  we  use 
money  that  we  justly  owe.  “The  Lord 
lovetli  a  cheerful  givei-,”  and  how  could 
one  be  cheerful  if  we  must  step  across 
the  street  to  avoid  Mr.  Doe,  or  dread  to 
see  Air.  Blank’s  bill  come  in  the  first  of 
the  month? 


Of  course  you  realize,  friends,  that  I 
am  talking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  farm- 
er,  not  one  of  those  lofty  beings  who 
have  a  salary  or  other  sure  income,  and 
hence  can  perform  that  almost  miracu¬ 
lous  thing — budget.  My  expei'ience, 
though  limited,  has  branded  on  my  i-ea- 
soning  consciousness  (do  women  have 
em  ? )  the  fact  that  nothing  is  worse  for 
a  farmer  or  any  other  person  of  limited 
means  than  easy  credit  whereby  he  gets 
in  debt  before  he  knows  it. 

But  I  fear  I  will  wear  out  my  welcome. 
Just  a  word  of  appreciation  for  our  dear 
paper,  surely  the  best  in  its  class.  Fair 
and  just  and  helpful,  it  is  a  welcome  visit 
from  a  friend.  Long  may  it  flourish  un¬ 
der  the  same  old  heading,  and  may  its 
policy  of  friendly  and  practical  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  farmers  obtain  everywhei’e. 

THE  LADY  FROM  THE  EASTERN  SHO’. 


Village  Incorporation 

AATe  own  and  live  on  half  an  acre  of 
land  that  borders  on  a  huge  golf  course 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  about 
three  years.  A  member  of  the  club  owns 
a  lai’ge  piece  of  property  almost  directly 
opposite  aci’oss  the  course  from  us.  The 
club  owns  a  good  deal  of  the  property 
that  borders  on  the  course  and  has  been 
trying  for  a  good  many  years  and  through 
many  different  agencies  to  buy  our  land, 
also  that  of  one  or  two  neighbors.  A 
colored  settlement  borders  their  land  on 
the  south,  but  they  have  not  bothered 
these  people  because  the  titles  to  their 
properties  are  so  mixed  up  that  they 
could  hardly  do  anything  with  them.  AVe 
figured  that  if  they  wanted  our  land  badly 
enough  they  would  pay  us  what  we  asked, 
added  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  want  to 
sell,  so  we  refused  flatly.  That  was  a 
year  or  more  ago.  AA7e  have  heard  noth¬ 
ing  from  them  since  until  recently  we 
heard  that  we  were  to  be  included  in  an 
incorporated  village,  including  our  two 
neighbors,  the  colored  settlement,  the  golf 
course  and  the  owners’  land.  A  meeting 
of  the  landowners  of  the  pi’oposed  village 
was  held  recently  but  was  a  farce;  a 
clever  talker  told  all  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived,  and  everything  was  carried  on  in 
a  lawful  manner.  AVe  talked  it  all  over 
and  agreed  that  if  we  voted  to  incor¬ 
porate  we  would  be  in  the!-1  powei\  On 
the  other  hand  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  way  out.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  put  to  a 
vote,  but  that  also  is  a  farce,  because 
the  paid  members  at  the  club  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote  as  well  as  all  the  members, 
so  we  do  not  seem  to  stand  a  chance. 

New  Yoi’k.  m.  s. 

This  is  a  matter  of  business  and  poli¬ 
tics.  You  have  a  pei-fect  right  to  refuse 
to  sell  your  home  at  any  price  for  any 
reason  whatsoever.  If  you  think  you 
made  a  mistake  in  refusing  the  offer  made 
for  your  property,  go  to  the  man  who 
made  the  offer  and  open  negotiations  with 
him  again.  He  might  renew  his  offer  and 
you  can  then  accent  it  and  move  to  some 
more  desirable  locality.  This  is  all  pure 
business.  As  to  the  other  phase  of  the 
question,  that  is  pure  politics.  If  you  in¬ 
sist  on  staying  where  you  are  or  find  you 
cannot  sell  now  and  think  it  would  run 
up  your  taxes  to  have  the  village  incor¬ 
porated,  you  will  have  to  do  what  we  all 
have  to  do  under  similar  cix*cumstances 
under  our  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment — go  out  and  get  the  votes  to  support 
your  side.  Otherwise,  you  have  to  submit 
to  the  will  of  the  majority.  No  govern¬ 
ment  has  yet  been  devised,  which  comes 
nearer  to  settling  differences  of  opinion 
in  a  community  on  a  just  basis.  H.  r. 
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Ibe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Keeping  House  From  a  Wheel  Chair 


Can  it  be  done?  You  may  ask,  and  to 
those  of  you  who  have  never  been  handi¬ 
capped  by  useless  legs  it  may  at  first 
seem  impossible.  But  let  me  assure  you 
it  can  be  done  and  if  you  will  follow  my 
story  through  you  will  see  liow  one  wo¬ 
man  confined  to  a  wheel  chair  kept  house 
for  a  husband  and  three  children  of 
school  age.  The  modern  conveniences 
previously  installed  in  this  farm  home 
and  the  natural  construction  of  the  house 
all  helped  to  some  degree,  but  it  took 
will  power  and  determination  to  be  of 
some  use  although  crippled,  that  really 
enabled  her  to  carry  on. 

Ever  since  this  family  had  occupied 
their  home  it  had  been  their  one  aim  to 
improve  it  in  every  way  that  would  make 
housework  easier,  as  much  of  the  avo- 
man's  time  was  occupied  outdoors  and 
every  convenience  that  Avould  save  time 
and  strength  Avas  installed  as  fast  as 
money  and  conditions  Avould  permit.  Elec¬ 
tric  lights  had  been  put  in,  a  water  sys¬ 
tem  added  which  made  possible  a  sink 
with  hot  and  cold  running  Avater,  a  bath¬ 
room,  stationary  laundry  tubs,  electric 
washer,  electric  cleaner  and  iron.  1  or- 
tunately  the  bathroom  and  bedrooms  Avere 
on  the  first  floor  and  the  laundry  tubs 
and  Ava slier  occupied  one  corner  of  the 
kitchen.  I  mention  these  things  that 
one  may  more  readily  understand  the 
home  conditions.  .  . 

The  woman  of  whom  I  am  writing  Avas 
unusually  strong  and  active  and  did  much 
work  outdoors.  Illness  Avas  practically 
unknoAvn.  Then  the  blow  fell.  kne 
awoke  one  morning  feeling  ill  but  foolish- 
lv  kept  the  knoAvledge  to  herself,  thinking 
it  would  pass  aAvay.  The  next  day  she 
was  Avorse  and  a  physician  Avas  consulted. 
Her  symptoms  did  not  seem  alarming  to 
him  and  certainly  did  not  worry  her.  The 
next  day  when  trying  to  arise  she  found 
she  could  not  lift  one  foot.  It  grew  worse 
and  then  the  other  leg  Avas  affected. 

Doctors  Avere  called  in  consultation  and 
then  a  specialist  said,  poliomyelytis  or  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis.  This  knowledge  came 
so  sudden  it  numbed  the  senses  for  ti  time 
before  the  full  significance  of  what  this 
terrible  disease  meant.  The  doctor,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  her  one  comforting  thought 
which  was,  that  in  time  (tAVO  to  live 
vears),  he  thought  she  Avould  again  be 
able  to  do  most  everything  that  she  ever 
did  She  believed  him  and  from  then  on 
she  had  faith  that  in  time  she  would  be 
well  and  her  sole  determination  was  to 
do  as  the  doctors  and  nurse  told  her  and 
to  get  well.  Never  for  a  minute  did  she 
get.  doAvnliearted,  though  some  nights 
when  the  pain  Avas  bad  and  everyone 
asleep  it  Avas  a  comfort  to  cry  a  little. 

Six  months  were  spent  in  bed,  and  m 
that  time  a  lesson  Avas  learned  Avlucli  a ve 
who  are  Avell  and  about  seldom  give  much 
thought  to.  The  lesson  Avas  on  Avork  and 
conceit.  IIoav  vain  Ave  do  get  about  our 
work,  especially  that  in  Avliich  Ave  are  in¬ 
terested.  We  think  no  one  can  do  it  but 
us.  Then  when  Ave  are  forced  to  drop 
out  for  a  bit,  or  for  good,  Ave  make  the 
surprising  discovery  tliut  the  voild  jioes  on 
just  the  same  without  us.  There  are  al- 
ways  those  avIio  step  in  and  take  up  our 
work  where  Ave  left  off. 

Many  things  Avere  done  to  make  the 
time  pass  quickly.  A  radio  installed  by 
the  bed,  an  extension  telephone,  books 
and  sewing,  all  helped  to  keep  her  busy. 
AhArays  she  thanked  God  that  she  still 
had  the  use  of  her  hands,  eyes,  ears  and 
voice.  There  is  nothing  ever  so  bad  but 
Avliat  it  can  be  Avorse.  If  Ave  Avould  only 
think  of  that  more.  It  can  be  mighty 
comforting  at  times. 

After  six  months  permission  Avas  grant¬ 
ed  to  use  the  wheel  chair  part  of  the 
time.  There  \\rere  so  many  things  that 
one  could  do  hoaa'  to  help.  Always  the 
thought  Avas  Avith  her  that  people  re¬ 
garded  her  as  a  cripple  and  so  of  no  use, 
and  she  Avas  just  as  sure  that  she  could 
show  them  that  she  Avas  of  some  use.  It 
was  not  very  hard  to  wheel  up  to  -the 
sink  and  Avash  and  wipe  the  dishes.  The 
dish  pan  Avas  easily  filled  with  hot  water 
from  the  faucet.  The  sink  and  kitchen 
cabinet  were  so  arranged  that  dishes 
could  be  washed,  wiped  and  returned 
without  moving  the  chair.  The  oil  stove 
and  coal  stove  Avere  both  used  for  cooking 
and  baking  and  it  Avas  the  duty  of  the 
children  to  see  that  the  oil  tank  and  coal 
pail  were  filled  before  they  went  to 
school.  The  mop  and  mop  pail  Avere  kept 
just  outside  the  kitchen  door  so  they 
could  be  reached  from  the  open  door,  and 
although  a  much  sloAver  process  than 
when  one  can  Avalk,  the  sweeping  and 
mopping  Avas  done  same  as  ever.  The  elec¬ 
tric  cleaner  cleaned  the  rugs  in  the  other 
rooms  and  here  as  in  the  kitchen  the 
process  Avas  sloAver  than  usual  because  the 
wheel  chair  had  to  be  propelled  as  AA’ell 
as  the  cleaner.  Dusting  was  easy  ex¬ 
cept  the  high  pieces  and  these  the  chil¬ 
dren  did  when  they  returned  from  school. 

Cooking  and  baking  were  not  difficult. 
Pies,  cakes  and  bread  Avere  baked  as  usual 
except  the  bread  had  to  be  kneaded  in  a 
pan  on  her  lap.  The  meals  AA’ere  planned 
in  advance  and  all  necessary  supplies  not 
Avithin  her  reach  or  doAvn  cellar  Avere  got 
by  the  children  or  husband.  One  con¬ 
venience  which  would  have  greatly 
helped  in  serving  the  meals  and  Avhich 
she  did  not  have  Avas  a  tea  wagon.  As 
it  Avas  the  children  usually  carried  the 
food  to  the  table  and  removed  the  dirty 
dishes.  On  wash  day  the  hot  water  Avas 
druAvn  and  put  in  the  machine  Avithout 
moving  the  chair.  Iler  arms  Avere  strong 


and  she  was  able  to  lift  the  heavy  pails 
without  any  trouble.  The  clothes  Avere 
sorted  and  other  operations  easily  car¬ 
ried  on  while  sitting  down.  But  when 
the  clothes  were  in  the  basket  ready  to 
hang  up  a  difficulty  arose.  Here  a  neigh¬ 
bor  woman  had  to  help.  She  hung  them 
up  and  the  children  took  them  down  after 
school. 

When  ready  to  iron,  the  ironing  board 
was  adjusted  loAA’er  than  usual  so  it  AAras 
a  good  height  for  a  person  sitting  doAvn. 
With  the  electric  iron,  the  clothes  bars  at 
the  left  and  the  basket  of  clothes  at  the 
right  the  whole  ironing  Avas  done  without 
moA'ing.  Sewing  for  the  family  at  first 
bothered  as  the  seAving  machine  was  a 
treadle  machine  and  she  could  not  use 
her  feet.  But  the  electric  light  company 
brought  out  a  motor  adapted  for  that 
purpose  which  Avlien  attached  to  the  old 


machine  made  an  electric  out  of  it  and 
thereafter  sewing  Avas  a  pleasure.  Eiery 
one  mends  sitting  down,  so  that  Avas  no 
unusual  feat. 

During  the  Summer  with  the  aid  of  a 
pressure  cooker  she  canned  many  quarts 
of  string  beans,  SAveet  corn,  beet  greens, 
chard  and  tomatoes  for  Winter  use.  Tavo 
coavs  AA’ere  kept  from  which  butter  Avas 
made.  She  cared  for  the  milk  and  cream 
and  churned  the  butter. 

All  this  happened  two  years  ago.  At 


no  time  did  she  ever  give  up  hope  but 
what  she  would  Avalk  again.  She  alAA’ays 
had  faith,  smiled  Avith  everyone  and  today 
she  is  better.  She  Avalks,  and  while  Avith 
difficulty  at  times,  she  is  sure  she  Avill  be. 
still  better  and  Avith  that  hope  in  her 
heart  she  is  still  carrying  on.  It  certain¬ 
ly  does  not  pay  to  give  up.  Elizabeth. 


My  Model  Farm  Kitchen 

Although  mine  is  a  country  kitchen  it 
is  not  a  truly  farm  one :  still  I  have  lived 
on  the  real  old  Neiv  England  farm  and 
I  know  the  work  which  must  be  done  in 
the  kitchen.  My  ideal  of  such  a  one 
would  be  a  hybrid  between  my  oavh  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  and  white  enamel  kitchen  and 
the  old  style  rather  dark  and  work-Aveary 
farm  one.  I  should  plan,  if  possible,  to 
place  my  built-in  cabinets,  cases  and 
sink  in  a  corner  of  an  outside  wall,  run¬ 
ning  a  good  six  feet  each  way  from  the 
corner.  This  gives  a  cross  ventilation  of 
air  in  the  Summer  and  light  in  the  dark 
months. 

A  southwest  exposure  is  best  to  my 
mind.  A  vine  over  the  south  window 
Avill  break  off  the  Summer  sun.  and  this 
same  sun  in  the  Winter  months  is  the 
making  of  a  pleasant  room.  I  Avould  plan 
one  cabinet  to  reach  from  floor  to  ceiling 
Avith  well-spaced  shelf  room  in  upper 
part  and  drawers  or  roomy  cupboards 
belo\A\  The  other  half  could  be  the  same, 
or  haAre  an  open  top  for  set  tubs  below, 
if  one  could  not  plan  for  a  basement 
laundry. 

One  window  the  same  length  as  the 
sink,  placed  over  the  sink,  gives  all  need¬ 
ed  light  and  does  not  spatter  so  readily. 

I  would  plan  to  place  the  range  not 
more  than  five  feet  from  either  end  of 


these  cabinets  to  save  steps.  Some  may 
think  this  would  make  a  very  warm,  un¬ 
comfortable  place  to  Avork  in  Summer, 
but  I  have  not  found  it  so  for  the  last 
three  Summers,  and  always  get  a  hot 
meal  at  midday.  I  should  like  a  rather 
long  narrow  farm  kitchen,  Avitli  three 
outer  walls;  then  I  AA’ould  place  the 
table  at  the  opposite  end  from  stove  and 
cabinets.  Beauty  would  enter  here, 
through  the  table  and  chairs.  One  must 
have  a  long  table  for  farm  help  and  ma¬ 
hogany  AA'ould  scarcely  be  appropriate, 
but  one  need  not  use  some  old  hideous 
makeshift. 

Here  is  the  Avay  I  would  end  this 
problem  :  I  Avould  h  e  a  long  rather  nar¬ 
row  trestle  table  made  from  hickory  or 
some  such  wood  and  buy  the  strong  stur¬ 
dy  chairs  to  match.  These  chairs  are 
very  reasonable  in  price  and  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  rough  beauty  of  line,  a 
fresh  coat  of  varnish  yearly  would  keep 
this  set  looking  well.  One  could  have  a 


Refectory  Table 

small  serving  table  made  to  match  the 
set,  in  that  end  of  the  room,  which  would 
be  Arery  handy  to  place  the  dessert  upon, 
and  thus  save  the  room  on  top  of  the 
dressers  for  dishing  up  the  rest  of  the 
meal,  etc.  With  this  set  one  could  have 
all  wood\A’ork  and  sheathing  finished  in 
the  wood,  after  which  a  yearly  re-var¬ 
nishing  is  all  Avhich  is  necessary 

Of  course  an  all-over  cemented  inlaid 
linoleum  is  the  only  ansAver  to  the  floor 
question.  One  of  the  tan  shades  is  best. 


to  match  the  woodwork,  and  does  not 
shoAv  each  spot  as  readily  as  my  blue 
and  white  rug  does.  I  also  find  that  the 
edge  of  a  heaA*y  work  shoe  heel  Avill  cut 
a  tiny  piece  off  the  edge  of  the  border  of 
this  rug,  which  is  inlaid. 

The  tipping  flour  lockers  in  the  cabi¬ 
nets  shown  in  the  picture  hold  about  50 
lbs.  each  of  flour,  yet  when  full  they  pull 
out  very  easily,  they  are  so  nicely  bal¬ 
anced.  The  dark  line  on  the  front  of 
dresser  is  the  sliding  bread-board ;  Avhen 
in  use  is  slipped  out  and  placed  on  top 
of  dresser.  Then  the  Avorker  has  her 
cans  of  sugar,  lard,  spices,  etc.,  before 
her  Avithout  one  step,  and  pastry  and 
bread  flours  at  either  hand.  Buff  AA'all, 
using  Avashable  flat  paint,  would  be  light 
and  cheery  and  go  Avell  Avith  the  wood- 
Avork  and  furniture.  YelloAV  check  ging¬ 
ham  curtains  would  round  out  this  room, 
and  do  not  need  laundering  as  often  as 
white  sash  curtains. 

Most  needful  of  all  is  an  electric  pump 
in  the  cellar  that  there  may  be  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  water  at  hand  at  all  sea¬ 
sons.  A  good-sized  work  table  near  the 
cabinets  would  be  A'ery  handy  Avhere  one 
could  be  seated  to  prepare  A-egetables. 
etc.  The  food-chopper  could  be  placed 
upon  this  and  need  not  be  removed,  only 
for  cleaning.  This  table  should  be  placed 
so  one  could  pass  freely  around  it.  If 
this  table  is  on  smooth  Avorking  castors 
and  is  rolled  near  the  stove  when  frying 
doughnuts  or  cooky-making,  it  saves  many 
steps. 

In  my  model  farm  kitchen  I  Avould 
have  all  the  labor-saving  modern  appli¬ 
ances  possible,  but  the  one  modern  thing 
Avhich  our  grandmothers  thought  unnec¬ 
essary.  beauty,  I  would  use  everyAvhere 
as  freely  as  I  could.  mbs.  peg. 


A  Home  Among  Strangers 

Some  time  ago  an  item,  “Neighbor¬ 
ly  Help  in  the  Country,”  AAras  read 
Avith  interest.  I  am  so  glad  there  are 
still  communities  Avhere  there  are  real 
neighbors  in  these  days.  A  dear  old 
uncle  says,  “Be  a  neighbor  and  you 
will  have  neighbors,”  Which  has  al- 
Avays  proA'ed  true,  until  we  settled  here. 
A  feAV  years  ago  Ave  bought  a  farm 
among  strangers,  and  when  one  moves 
in  a  strange  community  one  is  always 
anxious  to  knoAA’  Avhat  kind  of  neigh¬ 
bors  she  will  have;  we  s*oon  found  out; 
so  wrapped  up  in  themselves  and  their 
old  acquaintances  they  haven’t  time 
to  av  el  come  neAV  ones  Of  course  we  are 
considered  odd  because  Ave  believe  the 
Sabbath  Avas  made  to  go  to  church  and 
not  spend  the  day  in  sight-seeing.  Sick¬ 
ness  entered  their  homes;  Ave  did  all 
Ave  could,  and  called  eiery  day  to  in¬ 
quire  hoAV  they  were.  Did  they  say  as 
much  as  “thank  you”?  No. 

We  have  had  sickness  in  our  home 
every  Winter  for  four  Winters  Did 
they  come  even  to  call?  No:  did  not 
offer  to  help ;  did  not  even  stop  to  in¬ 
quire  how  the  sick  were,  and  to  us. 
avIio  a  1  Avays  had  good  neighbors,  this 
hurt.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
hired  help  here,  and  many  nights  has 
“daddy”  sat  up  beside  the  sickbed 
alone,  so  tired  and  discouraged ;  there 
were  children,  but  too  small  to  sit  lip 
and  take  responsibility. 

As  for  eA'en  calling,  it  isn’t  in  their 
line.  One  neighbor  did  call:  but  when 
they  found  we  were  careful  in  speech 
they  decided  I  guess  Ave  AA’ere  not  very 
neighborly,  and  stopped  coming.  It  is 
so  hard  to  bring  up  the  children  as 
they  should  be  under  such  environ¬ 
ments.  A  short  time  ago  a  neighbor 
died ;  she  had  been  a  neighbor  to  these 
others  for  years.  Did  they  attend  her 
funeral?  No,  because  they  did  not  have 
time,  and  too,  she  (they  thought')  had 
always  considered  herself  a  little  above 
them,  becasse  she  was  highly  educated. 
Not  long  before  she  died  she  called  on 
me  (her  health  Avas  \Tery  poor).  I  re¬ 
turned  her  call  and  some  way  she  seem¬ 
ed  to  knoAV  without  my  saying  anything 
the  kind  of  neighbors  I  had.  She  made 
me  so  welcome,  and  would  send  the 
car  for  me  to  come  and  spend  the  day 
with  her.  True,  she  was  educated  and 
had  such  a  lot  of  friends,  but  as  I  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  her  I  found  such 
a  sweet  Christian  spirit,  and  many  are 
the  lessons  she  taught  me  ;  how  I  missed 
her  when  she  went !  Yes,  my  husband 
lose  some  Avork  to  attend  her  funeral. 

It  seems  so  queer  that  the  question 
is  asked  so  many  times  “What  kind 
of  neighbors  have  you?”:  the  only  re¬ 
ply  they  get  is  “Good.”  Perhaps  they 
are.  and  I  haven’t  been  attractive  to 
them.  Do  you  wonder  there  is  a  farm 
advertised  for  sale? 

But  if  we  buy  again.  AA-e  shall  pay 
more  attention  to  “hints,”  if  there  are 
any  about  the  neighbors.  We  were 
warned,  but  still  believed  “be  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  you  Avill  have  them.”  We  still 
get  some  comfort  rhat  our  old  neigh¬ 
bors  drive  for  miles  to  see  us,  and 
Uncle  Sam  brings  letters,  so  we  know 
we  have  neighbors,  though  miles  away. 

A  STEUBEN  COUNTY  READER. 


Sulky  Plows 

One  of  our  readers  asks  the  following 
questions  about  sulky  ploAvs.  We  think 
these  plows  are  disappearing  as  the  use 
of  tractors  becomes  more  general,  but 


The  Handy  Cabinet 

AA’hat  do  farmers  have  to  say  about  it? 

Are  horse-drawn  sulky  ploAvs  in  some¬ 
what  general  use  of  late  years,  and  do 
users  of  them  A’alue  them  highly  as  im¬ 
plements  of  the  first  class?  A.  h. 

NeAV  York. 


A  Convenient  Corner 
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Kelly  Trees  Bear 
Tender,  Juicy  Fruit 

46  years’  experience — propagation  on  whole 
root,  imported  seedlings  —  planting  on  upland 
ground — assure  you  bigger  crops  of  better  fruit 
from  Kellys’  trees. 

Certified  both  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  and  our¬ 
selves  to  be  true-to-name,  you 
are  sure  of  your  fruit  before 
you  plant. 

Write  now  for  the 
big  Kelly  Catalog. 

Order  early  tobesure 
of  your  share  of  our 
guaranteed  stock.  We( 
have  no  agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1160  Cherry  SI.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

.  GzAtiWuids 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


The  New  Hope  Farm  Peach 

A  new  creation  originating 
on  Hope  Farm  and  now 
offered  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time,  extremely 
hardy,  succeeding 
where  other  varieties 
will  fail.  A  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  luscious 
and  of  most  delightful 
pleasing  flavor.  Write 
for  descriptive  catalog 
and  price  list  of  this 
wonderful  new  Peach 
and  the  New  Monmouth 
Beauty  Apple.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants. 
Evergreens,  shade  trees  and 
shrubbery  for  Fall  planting. 
Your  copy  of  our  catalog  awaits  you.  W  rite  for  it  today. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Maloney’s 

Trees  «  Shrubs 

CERTIFIED— GUARANTEED 
’Write  for  Catalog 3 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

108  Main  Street  -  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


weens 

FREE 


prices 


Filled  with  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  New  ideas  on  growing 
things.  Trees,  shrubs  and 
vines -True  to  Name.  Sold  by 
catalog  only  for  49  years.  Buy 
direct  from  Nursery  and  save 
money.  Write  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

io-SA  CREEN  ST., ROCHESTER. 

FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD  -  STILL  THE  LEADER 


ANY 

:,N.Y. // 


BOLENS  Tractor 

Does  Garden 
Plowing,  Seed¬ 
ling.  Cultivating  and 
I  iawn  Mowing  with 
great  saving  of  time 
and  effort.  All  it  needs 
is  a  guiding  hand. 


Gasoline  power  does  the 
work.  Attachments  for  differ¬ 
ent  jobs  are  instantly  inter¬ 
changeable.  Many  indispens¬ 
able  features,  patented  arched 
axle,  tool  control,  power  turn, 
etc.  Askabout  our  time-pay¬ 
ment  plan.  Write 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.,  623  PARK  ST.,  PORT  WASHINGTON,  WIS. 


TRUCK, FRUIT,  FARMS 

DAIRY  and  POULTRY  1  nU1UJ 


Forty  aeres  up,  with  house  and  other  buildings, 
land  all  cleared  and  ready  for  the  plow  at  $25.00  to 
$60.00  per  acre.  Very  easy  terms.  Vegetables  are 
grown  here  all  the  year  round.  Milk  sells  $5.80  per 
hundred.  Summer  vegetables  are  sold  right  in  the 
South  at  a  larger  profit  than  winter  vegetables 
bring  in  the  North.  We  have  real  farm  land  with 
sandy  clay  sub-soil.  Best  and  cheapest  transporta¬ 
tion  in  Florida.  Our  public  Cold  Storage  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Bureau  will  be  a  great  advantage.  Satsuma 
oranges  thrive  on  our  red  clay  Dill  lands  better 
than  any  other  section.  Write  for  information. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Monticello,  Florida 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N-  J. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  Fruit  Meeting  in  Michigan 


The  first  week  in  December  saw  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  and  the  American 
Pomological  Society  in  session  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.  Besides  a  strong  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Michigan  fruit  men,  growers 
and  workers  were  present  from  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Mississippi,  Kansas,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and 
Washington — making  a  very  representa¬ 
tive  assembly. 

The  first  day’s  session  centered  large¬ 
ly  around  methods  in  use  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  fruit  sections,  with  talks  by 
two  men  who  had  been  on  the  western 
fruit  tour  this  past  Summer,  and  a 
thorough  discussion  of  apple  growing  in 
the  Wenatchee  section  by  a  Wenatchee 
grower.  Although  it  was  agreed  that  the 
difference  between  eastern  and  western 
conditions  made  a  direct  comparison  im¬ 
possible,  it  was  nevertheless  felt  that 
there  were  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  west¬ 
ern  practices,  though  they  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  with  caution. 

A  new  note  in  spraying  operations  was 
sounded  when  the  point  was  made  that 
spraying  tests  in  Western  Michigan  had 
been  carried  on  at  ni/'lit,  with  everything 
in  favor  of  night  operation  because  of  less 
heat,  no  staring  sun,  and  less  wind.  Some 
idea  of  the  general  interest  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  fact  that  the  meeting  did 
not  adjourn  until  after  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening ! 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  eastern 
problems.  It  was  brought  out  that  133 
varieties  of  apples  are  grown  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  but  that  only  a  very  few  of  these 
are  really  profitable,  notably  Delicious, 
McIntosh,  R.  I.  Greening,  Northern  Spy, 
Baldwin,  and  apples  of  that  class.  Net 
profit  is  closely  related  to  production,  that 
is  to  say  that  high  production  per  acre 
means  large  profit,  and  the  reverse  is 
true  for  low  production.  As  for  the  future 
of  eastern  apple  growing,  the  impression 
was  given  that  the  apple  industry  is 
none  too  happy,  but  that  the  East,  espe¬ 
cially  Eastern  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land,  has  as  good  a  prospect  as  any  other 
section. 

Cherries  occupied  the  afternoon.  Mich¬ 
igan  growers,  it  was  said,  are  favored  by 
having  only  one  species  of  fruit  fly  to 
contend  with,  whereas  New  York  growers 
have  two.  Cultural  practices  which  give 
vigor  to  the  tree,  and  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing  operations  which  give  protection  to 
the  fruit,  were  shown  to  have  been  used 
to  advantage  in  other  cherry  sections  of 
the  country  in  extending  the  harvest. 
Cost  records  from  a  Michigan  orchard  in¬ 
dicated  that  cherries  can  be  produced 
very  cheaply,  and  that  high  yield  and  low 
cost  go  hand  in  hand.  A  grower  from 
Wisconsin  had  found  white  Sweet  clover 
ideal  in  an  orchard  in  place  of  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The  feature  of  the  banquet  that  eye- 
ning  was  the  recalling  by  Mr.  Charles 
Garfield  of  the  days  in  American  horti¬ 
culture  when  amateur  interest  surpassed 
the  commercial.  Mr.  Garfield,  quite  in¬ 
terestingly,  was  born  the  same  year,  1848, 
that  the  American  Pomological  Society 
held  its  first  convention — then  called  a 
fruit  congress.  It  was  his  pleasure  to 
know  such  men  as  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Charles  Downing,  Patrick  Barry.  J.  J. 
Thomas  and  P.  J.  Berckmans — all  hon¬ 
ored  names  in  the  horticulture  of 
America. 

Reports  the  next  day  told  of  methods 
of  advertising,  and  the  vigorous  response 
from  Michigan  growers  in  backing  the  na¬ 
tional  campaign,  “Apples  for  Health,” 
was  evidence  that  they  believed  in  the 
movement.  Peaches  occupied  the  after¬ 
noon.  Arsenical  injury  to  peach  trees, 
the  oriental  peach  moth — which  by  the 
way  has  been  found  in  Michigan — para- 
dichlorobenzene  for  peach  borers,  were 
all  remindful  of  what  the  eastern  peach 
grower  has  been  hearing  for  some  time. 
From  Indiana  came  reports  of  successful 
cultural  and  pruning  practices  in  that 
State. 

Friday’s  session  was  given  over  to  mar¬ 
keting,  which  is  probably  the  most  dis¬ 
cussed  subject  in  fruit  circles  today.  In¬ 
dividual  successes  were  told,  ranging 
from  the  co-operative  effort  to  local  and 
roadside  trade.  The  one  point  of  defi¬ 
nite  agreement  lay  in  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  finding  what  the  consumer  wants 
and  then  giving  it  to  him.  The  program 
closed  with  a  most  interesting  account 
of  European  horticulture. 

One  unusual  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  intercollegiate  apple  judging  con¬ 
test,  in  which  Ohio  took  first  prize,  Kan¬ 
sas  second,  and  West  Virginia  third. 
Michigan  and  Massachusetts  were  also 
entered.  A  cup  presented  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society  was  awarded  to 
the  winning  team. 

Kansas,  which  most  eastern  growers 
never  think  of  as  an  apple  State,  sent  a 
strong  team,  spurred  on  by  the  following 
letter,  which  has  worked  into  it  the 
names  of  the  25  varieties  which  were 
used  in  the  contest  : 

“We  hope  very  much  that  you  bring 
back  the  graven  stein,  and  just  think  how 
tcealthy  ar  Kansas  will  be  to  win  the 
York  imperial  trophy  which  was  offered 
by  King  David,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Rhode  Island  and  Northwestern 
Green  uns  and  the  Northern  Spies,  who 
probably  will  go  stark  crazy. 

Evexi  if  you  get  almost  bald,  ivins  I  say 
for  yoxx  gan  o  so  much,  for  we  will  meet 
you  with  a  ban’  an’  a  cow  wagen  ’ er  tail, 


and  yell,  ‘O,  Newt  owns  the  best  golden, 
delicious,  ivine.’  Sapient  Aggies,  espe¬ 
cially  coeds,  agree  that  although  the 
grimes  of  several  day’s  journey  stay, 
'Men,  you  are  Rome  Beauties  to  us.’  If 
you  should  fail,  then  we  will  have  llox 
bury  russet  heads,  as  if  you  were  north¬ 
ern  spies  hired  by  Tompkin’s  King  to 
throw  Me  into  S/xahgliai  harbor. 

“As  my  little  sister  would  say,  ‘Ren 
dav  us  a  delicious  banana’  which  had 
been  bought  by  Mother  Hubbard’s  ton- 
sorial  friend,  Jo  Nathan.” 

And  while  the  effort  cannot  be  classed 
with  the  best  in  literatui'e,  it  must  be 
agreed  that  little  touches  of  personal  in¬ 
terest  are  after  all  the  big  things  in  life. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Counting*  Our  Mercies 

(‘A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful 
countenance.” 

[We  have  been  making  a  little  canvass 
among  those  people  of  our  aequantance 
who  are  seriously  afflicted  or  handicap¬ 
ped.  The  point  we  are  after  is  to  find 
if  we  caxx  how  these  people  are  able 
to  rise  above  their  handicap  and  present 
a  good  front  to  the  world.  Some  of  them 
are  not  quite  able  to  do  that  successfully, 
but  lxxost  of  them  try,  and  it  seems  well  to 
say  something  about  it  at  “this  festive 
season  of  the  year.”  We  wrote  one  man 
and  his  wife  replies  for  him.  Her  answer 
is  a  classic,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
country  man  at  this  Christmas  season:] 

My  big  affliction  comes  fi’om  eye  trou¬ 
ble,  so  this  letter  will  be  much  brighter 
that  it  otherwise  would  be.  I  asked  my 
husband  what  I  should  say  to  you  and 
here  is  his  reply : 

“I  wonder  what  he  could  expect  us  to 
be  thinking  about  if  he  knew  we  lived 
six  miles  from  a  village,  on  an  old  rocky, 
hilly  farm,  had  to  pay  50  cents  an  hour 
for  every  hour’s  work  (?)  we  get,  tax 
rate  $37.50  per  $1,000,  and  nearly  70 
years  old ;  a  mile  from  a  neighbor,  and 
only  two  of  us  left.” 

Here  is  what  1  told  him  he  ought  to  be 
thinking  : 

“Well,  I  am  glad  I  had  sense  enough 
to  stick  to  the  old  fann  that  has  been  in 
our  family  so  many  generations;  can 
live  in  the  house  that  was  built  in  1790, 
and  is  in  better  condition  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  ;  have  health  to  enjoy  three  good 
meals  every  day,  and  to  take  care  of  my 
25  head  of  good  Guernsey  cattle ;  can 
drive  my  new  Ford  car  eight  months  in 
the  year ;  that  I  have  plenty  of  water  in 
house  and  barn,  and  wood  enough  in 
stove  length  to  last  a  year.  My  $300 
tax  is  paid ;  I  have  two  fine  sons  and  10 
smart  healthy  grandchildren,  and  owe  no 
one  a  copper,  and  last  of  all  a  wife  that 
can  do  her  own  work,  not  cost  me  a  cent 
for  spending  money,  and  dont’t  have  to 
let  anyone  know  I  hear  anything  I 
don’t  want  to.”  E.  T.  R. 
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Now  You  Can  Be  a  Real 
Power  Farmer 

Put  the  Cultor  to  work  on  your  far  m 
— it  will  pull  the  cultivator,  planter, 
drill,  mower,  rake,  corn  binder, — all  t 
your  implements  with  which  you  now 
use  a  team — and  do  it  better,  cheaper 
and  faster  than  in  any  other  way. 

Do  Away  With  Horses 

that  cost  heavily  for  feed  and  care.  The  Cultor 
does  all  field  work  on  the  one-team  farm  — 
handles  all  light  power  jobs  as  a  companion 
to  your  tractor  on  larger  acreage.  Specially  de¬ 
signed  with  high  clearance  for  row  crops,  light 
in  weight,  economical  to  own  and  operate. 

FarmWithEaseand  Comfort 

Eastern  farmers  have  been  looking  for  the 
Cultor  —  it  is  not  a  garden  tractor.  Powered 
with  a  Model  T  Ford  engine — reliable,  power¬ 
ful,  simple.  Successful  farmers  endorse  it. 

Write  for  full  description  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Continental  Cultor  Co 

Dept.  113  Springfield,  Ohio 


WITTE  Log  Saw 


COMPLETE  outfits,  everythingyou  need  when 
you  go  into  timber.  No  extras  to  buy.  Saws 
16  to  26  cords  a  day.  Cheapest  to  operate— 
runs  all  day  at  cost  of  2c  an  hour  per  H-P. 
Burns  any  fuel  with  big  surplus  of  power  for 
any  work.  USE  IT  FOR  OTHER  WORK. 
.Completely  equipped  with  WICO  magneto, 
speed  and  power  regulator,  throttling  gov¬ 
ernor  and  2  fly-wheels  so  can  be  used  for  any 
other  jobs — pumping  water,  grinding  grain, 
etc. — an  all-purpose  outfit  that  will  work  every 
day  in  the  year.  Only  3  minutes  to  change 
from  log  saw  to  tree  saw — 10  seconds  to  clamp 
to  tree.  Fastest  felling  ever  known.  Fells  trees 
from  any  position. 

Lifetime  Guarantee 

CQPF  DAflK  Simply  send  name  today  for 
■  ■»LL  DUUn  NEW  catalog,  lower  prices 
Bpecial  offers,  and  how  to  make  money  with  these  rigs. 
TolJs  al]  about  engines,  sawing  outfits  and  pumpers. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6894  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

6894  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

6894  Witte  Bnilding  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


“3  HOURS  SHIPPING  SERVICE” 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weil  30th  Street,  New  York 


Vhe  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Horticultural  Notes 


Do  Apples  Sweat? 

Do  apples  sweat,  and  if  they  do  should 
they  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  pro¬ 
fess  before  packing  for  the  M  inter?  I 
am  moved  to  ask  this  question  by  my  ex¬ 
perience.  1  pack  my  late  'W  inter  apples 
in  40-gallon  cans,  such  as  were  former¬ 
ly  used  for  delivering  milk  to  butter  and 
cheese  factories.  My  apples  are  shipped 
in  to  me  in  barrels  generally.  Some  sea¬ 
sons  they  remain  perfectly  dry  to  the 
last  one  in  the  cans,  and  other  seasons 
I  have  been  obliged  to  take  them  from 
Hie  cans  and  dry  them  by  wiping  with 
cloths,  sometimes  finding  quite  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  cans. 
These  variations  have  been  a  mystery  to 
me  except  on  the  theory  that  they  must 

sweat.  T<  s< 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  apples  are 
responsible  for  the  moisture  found  in  the 
cans.  More  than  likely  the  question  is 
one  of  temperature  and  condensation  of 
moisture  from  the  air.  If  the  apples 
were  warm  for  example,  and  they  were 
put  into  a  cool  receptacle,  moisture  would 
condense,  or  if  the  can  were  warm  and 
the  apples  were  cold  the  same  thing 
would  happen.  Fluctuating  temperature 
and  varying  humidity  is  more  than  likely 
the  answer.  B-  T- 


Protecting  Peach  Buds 

I  have  some  peach  seedlings  budded 
this  year.  We  generally  have  a  freeze 
and  thaw  Winter,  which  is  pretty  hard 
on  the  buds.  Can  I  take  them  up  now 
and  heel  them  in  so  as  to  protect  and 
plant  next  Spring,  at  the  same  time  cut 
back  to  the  bud?  j.  W.  T. 

Hood  River,  Oregon. 

A  simpler  method  than  taking  the  trees 
and  heeling  them  in  is  to  plow  towards 
the  rows  so  as  to  throw  dirt  high  enough 
to  cover  the  buds.  This  method  is  fre¬ 
quently  employed  and  gives  satisfactory 
results.  If  you  dig  them  at  this  time  you 
will  set  them  back  decidedly  in  growth 
next  Spring.  It  will  be  much  better  to 
find  some  way  of  protecting  them  as  they 
are  without  disturbance.  H.  B.  T. 


house.  The  pipes  were  all  on  top  of  the 
ground.  In  this  greenhouse  hotbed  for 
years  he  grew  lettuce  in  early  Spring,  to 
be  followed  by  cabbage  and  tomato  plants. 
When  the  cabbage  and  later  the  tomato 
plants  were  ready  for  hardening  off  the 
sashes  were  removed  and  stacked  close  by 
ready  for  use  if  needed  to  cover  the  beds. 
Many  times  when  a  light  frost  threatened, 
instead  of  taking  the  trouble  and  time  to 
replace  the  sash,  the  man  simply  started 
a  fire  for  a  few  hours,  which  heated  the 
water  enough  to  keep  up  a  circulation 
through  the  remaining  hours  of  the  night, 
with  the  result  that  the  air  near  the 
plants  was  warmed  up  a  few  degrees  and  ! 
frost  warded  off.  A  year  or  two  ago  the 
sash  became  so  old  and  worn  that  the  en¬ 
tire  structure  was  removed  and  a  modern 
greenhouse  erected  in  its  stead,  but  the 
modern  house  was  made  possible  because 
of  the  funds  secured  from  the  crops  grown 
in  the  old  structure. 

In  operating,  such  as  setting  plants 
and  removing  and  changing  soil,  a  few 
sashes  at  a  time  were  removed  and  ex¬ 
posed  section  treated,  and  then  the  sashes 
returned  to  place.  The  entire  surface  un¬ 
derneath  the  sash  was  worked,  no  surface 
being  wasted  for  paths.  Sometimes  in 
very  windy  or  cold  weather  the  workers 
would  crawl  or  creep  in  the  bed  under  the 
sashes,  and  although  the  quarters  were 
somewhat  cramped  the  work  of  planting 
could  be  carried  on,  as  the  glass  was  3 
ft.  or  more  high  at  the  point  where  the 
worker  might  be  and  he  could  reach  un¬ 
der  the  lower  edges,  so  that  the  discom¬ 
fort  was  not  so  great  as  one  at  first 
thought  might  expect.  Surely  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  working  out  in  a  high  frosty 
wind  handling  sashes  on  an  old  style  ma-  j 
uure-heated  hotbed. 

I  believe  that  the  hot  water  heated  hot¬ 
bed  requires  more  moisture  than  does  the 
manure  one,  as  some  moisture  is  liberated 
by  the  heating  manure,  which  moisture 
has  to  pass  through  the  bed  soil  before 
escaping.  Personally.  I  believe  that  a  lit¬ 
tle  greenhouse  is  the  only  thing  for  a 
person  who  “has  but  a  few  acres  and 
raises  mostly  truck.”  A  small  greenhouse 
for  starting  the  plants  and  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  “cold  frames  ’  for  the  hardening- 
off  process  make  the  ideal  combination  for 
a  farm,  be  it  small  or  large.  For  growing 
crops  out  of  season,  or  rather  before  the 
season,  in  my  section  there  is  the  most 
profit  in  using  cold  frames  rather  than 
greenhouses  figuring  to  get  the  frame 
crop  on  the  market  10  days  or  so  before 
the  outdoor  crop  comes  on.  That  is  the 
time  people  are  hungrv  for  the  product 
and  will  pay  the  highest  price. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  o.  warford. 


Hot  Water  for  Hotbed 

I  have  now  on  my  present  place  only 
a  few  acres  and  raise  mostly  truck.  We 
keep  no  horses  but  hire  them  when  we 
need  them.  Consequently  we  have  no 
manure,  especially  for  our  hotbeds,  and 
am  therefore  asking  you  about  the  fol¬ 
lowing  idea  I  have  in  my  head :  Our 
hotbed  is  back  of  the  house  with  a  south¬ 
ern  exposure,  ideal  place,  the  cellar  is 
directly  back  of  the  hotbed.  Now  on 
account  of  having  the  same  trouble  every 
year  about  getting  hot  manure  for  the 
hotbed,  I  had  an  idea  to  put  the  same 
kind  of  pipes  as  are  in  hot  water  incu¬ 
bators  and  have  the  lamp  in  the  cellar. 

I  can  give  the  bottom  of  the  hotbed  good 
drainage.  I  think  by  laying  the  pipes  on 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  and  filling  around 
the  pipes  with  clean  river  sand  and  the 
soil  on  top  of  that  can  surely  be  done. 
What  do  you  say?  Have  you  ever  heard 
or  seen  this  done?  s* 

Virginia. 

I  believe  the  plan  outlined  by  L.  S.  to 
be  entirely  feasible,  and  one  that  will 
have  to  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  the 
manure-heated  hotbed.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  the  plan  depends  upon  the  location 
of  the  bed  as  regards  drainage.  In  order 
to  secure  a  good  circulation  of  the  hot 
water  there  must  be  a  pit  deep  enough 
to  accommodate  the  boiler,  or  some  me¬ 
chanical  hot  water  circulating  device 
must  be  used  to  circulate  the  hot  water 
from  the  boiler  through  the  heating  pipes 
back  to  the  boiler.  I  take  it  in  this 
case  that  L.  S.  intends  to  make  a  rather 
small  hotbed,  as  he  is  planning  to  use  a 
brooder  lamp  for  a  heating  plant.  If  I 
were  building  the  outfit  I  should  very 
much  prefer  one  of  the  small  so-called 
“laundry  stoves”  which  are  furnished 
around  $20,  and  which  contain  coils  or 
a  water  jacket  about  the  firebox  to  heat 
the  water  for  the  circulating  system.  Also, 
unless  there  was  much  need  for  a  great 
root  growth  at  the  expense  of  tops  I 
should  prefer  to  have  the  pipes  above 
ground,  thus  heating  the  Ir  and  soil  in 
nature’s  own  way. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  for  several  years 
operated  what  I  would  class  as  a  “hot¬ 
house-hotbed.”  This  structure  was  built 
almost  entirely  from  old  hotbed  sash  with 
the  addition  of  some  boards  for  side  walls. 
Selecting  a  southern  exposure,  this  neigh¬ 
bor  ran  out  two  parallel  lines  of  side 
walls  about  2  ft.  high  and  some  10  ft. 
apart,  with  a  ridgepole  in  the  center  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  the  ridgepole  being  about 

4  ft.  from  the  surface  of  the  bed- soil.  The 
structure  ran  north  and  south.  .  At  one 
end  of  the  structure  he  dug  a  pit  about 

5  ft.  deep,  and  in  it  installed  an  old 
boiler  which  formerly  was  used  in  a  ware- 


Plums  in  Poor  Vigor 

I  have  some  plum  trees  that  blossom 
well  in  the  Spring,  but  bear  no  fruit ;  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  stay  that  way.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  the  roots,  or 
do  you  think  the  frost  hurts  the  roots? 

Orange,  Conn.  E-  M. 

The  only  possible  help  to  the  roots  is 
in  applying  manure,  3  to  4  lbs.  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  or  2  to  3  lbs.  of  ammon¬ 
ium  sulphate  to  each  tree.  It  may  be 
that  the  tree  is  suffering  from  lack  of 
fertility.  Another  likelihood  is  an  at¬ 
tack  of  leaf  spot,  which  causes  the  foliage 
to  lose  color  and  to  drop.  Spraying  10 
days  after  the  petals  fall  with  a  mixture 
of  4  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime,  8  lbs.  of  sul¬ 
phur,  and  %  lb.  of  Ivayso  in  50  gallons 
of  water  will  help.  The  first  thing  to  do, 
however,  is  to  build  up  the  vigor  of  your 
trees.  Other  ailments  often  take  care 
of  themselves.  Another  possibility  for 
failure  of  the  fruit  to  set  is  in  improper 
pollination.  More  than  one  variety  is 
necessary  to  insure  a  good  set.  H.  b.  t. 


this  new 

BOOK' 


ENGINE 


IVTOW  the  WITTE  ENGINE,  1%  to  30  H.  P., 

^  150,000  in  daily  world  wide  use,  has  many  new  im¬ 
provements  and  refinements,  and  owing  to  mass 
production,  I  am  announcing  new  lower  Prices,  new 
extra  long  terms,  no  interest  The  WITTE  develops 
more  than  rated  power  from  almost  any  kind 
of  fuel.  Throttling  Governor  controls  pow¬ 
er  for  various  loads  and  enables  the  use  of 
cheap  distillate.  Has  Valve-in-Head  motor. 
'VJ’^wy  \\  Wico  magneto.  Semi -Steel  construction. 

^  Has  fewer  parts.  Free  from  usual  engine 

Low  Prices  trouble.  Life 

New  Improvements  «££ 
on  World  Standard  durable  eco- 
WITTE  ENGINES  ginemade. 

WITTE  Engines  are  sold  the  world  over 

but  to  the  honest  American  farmer  I  give  preferen¬ 
tial  treatment — wholesale  prices  and  easy  terms.  A 
reasonable  payment  brings  this  engine  to  you,  1  Low 
balance  split  into  easy  monthly  terms. 

The  WITTE  quickly  pays  for  itself— starts  easy—  Runs  OH  Kerosene. 

simple  to  run  in  any  kind  of  weather — certainly  a  mechanical  _  __  ’ 

marvel,  the  product  of  57  years  experience  in  practical  farm  vBSOMIlCf  1/lStIlia Xe^ 
work.  A  real  all-purpose  engine— makes  all  farm  jobs  cheap  am 

and  easy.  Book  also  describes  Sawing  and  Pumping  outfits.  VB*  vu  w  vo 

fTOTCV?  Simply  send  name  today — no  cost — no  obligation  J\T « 4-0  n on  Pftito /o 
*  ******  for  this  interesting  book.  Get  the  facts  about  en-  *  ™  (Jit/  J  flt/Ot/  X  l UlllO 


Only  6  of  the  50  Special 
WITTE  Features 

1—  Medium  Weight,  Yet  Dur¬ 
able. 

2—  Va!ves-in-Head. 

3—  Throttling  Governor,  giving 
even  speed. 

4— A  Real  Kerosene,  Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline  or  Distillate  En¬ 
gine. 

5“ -Perfect  High-Tension  Mag¬ 
neto  Ignition. 

6— Self-Adjusting  Carburetor. 


gines— even  if  you  have  my 
old  catalog — get  my  new 
offers;  they  will  save  and 
make  you  money-*-good  ideas 
about  making  $500.00  to  $1000.00 
a  year  with  your  power  outfits. 


HOURS 

SHIPPING 

SERVICE 


Square,  Protected  Tank,  remov¬ 
able  die-cast  bearings,  and  many 
other  refinements.  Starts  easy 
in  the  coldest  weather.  Special 
piston  construction  means  more 
power  for  less  fuel.  Speed  regu¬ 
lator  enables  it  to  be  used  on 
lightest  jobs  as  well  as  on  the 
heaviest  work.  Takes  the  place 
of  several  engines.  Iron-Clad 
Life-time  Guarantee . 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1897  Witte  Building 
1897  Empire  Building 
1897  Witte  Building 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Cl  IDSJ  HIGHEST  Si 

■  H  better  trrading  and  MORE 

H  S  MONEY  for  your  catch. 

Bi  FREE  price  list. 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF.  156  W.  26th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

If  tv  1  m  1 1  1  nf  ■■ 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and'  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

UfC  DRV  up  to  $20  Dark  Mink  ;  Muskrats,  $2.00: 
HL  mi  Weasel.  $t,50;  Skunk,  $2.25.  Price  list 
free.  FERRIS  «fe  CO.,  CHATHAM,  Pi.  Y. 

UfAIITCn  DAUf  rilDC  Especially  Muskrats 

IVAIlItU  HA  IT  run)  ;i  ii.  Weasels.  $1.50. 
Postage  refunded.  We  hold  separate.  Get  our  flat  de¬ 
finite  prices.  STERNS’  FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

AGENTS-Our  New  Household  Gleaning  Device 

Washes  and  dries  windows,  sweeps,  cleans  walls, 
scrubs,  mops.  Costs  less  than  brooms.  Over  half 
profit.  WriteHarper  Brush  Works. 302*3rd  St.,  Fairfield,  ia 

Commercial  Poultry  Raising 

by  Roberts. 

An  all-around  book;  $3  postpaid,  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

TX'T  PLOWS  Plows,  $2)1.00  up. 
I|T.  taa.c  wm.  h.  pkav.  Hire. 

^  ^  I  UUL3  l.a  Orangeville,  N  ew  A  ork 

Pollination  Among 
Chestnuts 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a 
chestnut  tree?  The  burs  look  perfect  but 
the  chestnuts  do  not  fill  out.  There  are 
about  three  chestnuts  in  each  bur.  The 
tree  has  been  grafted  and  died  down,  and 
this  one  came  up  and  is  about  four  years 
old.  t  w.  b.  H. 

Burlington,  N.  J. 

The  chestnuts  received  were  abortive, 
never  having  developed,  and  having  all 
the  appearance  of  abortive  apple  and  pear 
seeds.  This  would  suggest  that  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  self-sterile  and  have  not  been 
properly  pollinated.  The  present  tree  is 
evidently  from  the  root — a  seedling.  It 
may  be  therefore  that  pollination  is  the 
trouble,  yet  it  is  an  occurrence  with 
which  we  are  unfamiliar  in  the  case  of 
chestnuts,  although  quite  common  with 
other  nuts.  Planting  another  tree  nearby 
should  help  matters.  But  perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  have  had  an  experience  of 
this  kind  and  have  suggestions  to  make. 

II.  B.  T. 


Hn  5foeal  Cljristmas  <0(tt 

A  good  book  is  always  a  welcome  present — your  friends 
will  appreciate  a  copy  of 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

IT  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures  that  the 
writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to  hear.  It  pictures 
the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to  hear  the  voice  of  their 
friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the  laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in 
an  interesting  way,  many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have 
noticed  about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst  of 
temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story  that  only  Mr.  Collingwood 
can  write. 

A  NEW  EDITION  JUST  ISSUED 

Many  readers  prize  a  book  more  highly  if  it  contains  the  autograph  of 
the  author  and  in  order  to  please  such  readers  Mr.  Collingwood  has  per¬ 
sonally  autographed  a  limited  number  of  books  and  these  autographed 
copies  will  be  sent  to  those  who  order  promptly.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  enclose  $1  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Gentlemen  ; — Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  mail  me  a  cloth-bound  copy  of 
“ Adventures  in  Silence.” 

Name . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Post  Office . 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


“DAVID  A  5  I)  UOLIAR” 

Part  I 


“I  want  to  toll  you  children  that  this 
big  fight  between  David  and  Goliar  beat 
anything  the  world  has  ever  seen  i'or  a 
sermon  and  a  lesson.  The  pint  is  for  you 
to  keep  on  studying  your  book,  and  may¬ 
be  you'll  find  something  in  there  that 
beats  David's  sling.” 

It  was  nearly  60  years  ago.  As  I  look 
back  upon  it  here  at  Christmas  Eve,  it 
seems  very  real — with  a  dramatic  touch 
well  calculated  to  hold  the  mind.  The 
“little  red  schoolliouse”  at  the  center.  It 
really  wasn't  red — I  think  it  was  painted 
white  originally  but  time  and  the  tongue 
of  the  hard  east  wind  from  Cape  Cod, 
had  long  since  licked  the  paint  away — 
while  a  district  feud  handed  down  from 
an  earlier  generation  had  prevented  the 
people  from  getting  together  for  repaint¬ 
ing.  It  was  late  afternoon— the  day  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  Somehow  down  in  the 
Cape  country  we  always  seemed  to  have 
a  succession  of  dismal  gray  days  in  late 
December.  That  year  was  no  exception 
and  the  dismal  shadows  of  late  afternoon 
had  penetrated  the  schoolliouse.  There 
were  no  lamps  to  drive  away  at  least  part 
of  the  gloom.  I  had  w;liat  you  might  call 
a  “reserved  seat,”  so  I  got  a  good  view  of 
the  scene.  Up  to  some  school  mischief,  I 
forget  what,  I  had  been  punished  by  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  stand  on  the  platform  in 
full  view  of  the  school  with  a  promise  of 
five  blows  from  the  teacher's  ruler  when 
school  ended. 

“Yes,  as  I  said,  this  Goliar  was  the 
champeen  of  the  entire  country.” 

Mr.  Rotheus  Reed  was  addressing  the 
school.  Mr.  Reed  had  been  elected  school 
superintendent  at  the  recent  election  and 
had  begun  his  school  visiting  in  our  dis¬ 
trict.  He  had  committed  liis  speech  to 
memory,  and  was  "trying  it  on  a  dog  ’  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  large  school  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  He  was  a  big,  burly  farmer,  some¬ 
thing  over  middle  age  as  proved  by  the 
family  Bible,  but  all  the  way  from  20.  to 
! >0  as  he  attempted  to  display  boyish 
spirit  or  wisdom.  He  turned  and  shook 
liis  big  hand  at  me. 

“As  I  said,  this  Goliar  was  the  cham¬ 
peen  whilst  David  was  what  they  call  a 
stripling.  To  make  it  clear  to  all  you 
might  compare  me  in  size  with  this  little 
school  criminal  standing  alongside  of  me 
on  this  platform.” 

He  pointed  to  me — and  it  surely  was 
a  contrast  between  the  big  kindly  farmer 
and  the  chunky  little  fellow  beside  him. 
A  stripling?  My  uncle  had  impressed  me 
with  the  fact  that  David  was  strong 
enough  to  kill  a  lion  with  his  bare  hands! 
“Some  stripling”  if  I  may  use  a  common 
expression !  I  surely  did  not  have  David’s 
confidence  at  that  moment,  but  a  great 
wave  of  gratitude  passed  over  me  as 
Rotheus  Reed  turned  aside  .  from  his 
speech  to  add — 

“Now  I  kind  a  guess,  selioolmarm,  that 
this  little  boy  lias  been  punished  enough. 
At  this  pleasant  season  we  are  all  look¬ 
ing  for  some  chance  to  set  folks  free 
When  we  can  do  it  without  danger  to  the 
community.  Don’t  the  Bible  say  : 

“  ‘And  now  behold  I  loose  thee  this  day 
from  the  chains  which  were  upon  thine 
hand’?” 

“And  so,  gentlemen,  I  move  that  this 
boy  be  excused  from  the  licking  that  is 
due  him  and  that  he  take  his  own  seat !” 

No  one,  not  even  the  teacher,  could  vote 
against  that,  and  I  walked  back  to  my 
seat  thinking,  as  I  still  think,  that  Roth¬ 
eus  Reed  looked  more  like  the  ideal  Santa 
Claus  than  anyone  I  have  ever  seen  !  And 
it  was  a  courageous  thing  to  do,  for  did 
not  every  Democrat  in  our  town  who  had 
voted  against  Mr.  Reed  have  a  chance  to 
say  : 

“I  told  you  so,  here  is  Rotheus  Reed 
usurping  the  powers  of  school  govern¬ 
ment,  defying  the  rights  of  the  teacher 
and  trampling  the  school  laws  under  foot 
— just  as  Grant  and  these  other  tyrants 
are  doing  to  the  South !” 

And  Mr.  Reed  went  on  with  his  speech. 

“As  I  said,  this  Goliar  stood  on  the  hill 
and  dared  all  Israel  to  come  and  put  him 
out.  For  40  days  he  stood  there  and 
crew  that  way  and  dared  them  all. 
Some  of  the  big  men  in  Saul’s  army  took 
one  look  at  him  and  said,  right  off,  they 
iiad  important  chores  to  do  at  home.  They 
dasn’t  go  near  him.  Then  along  came 
this  stripling  David. 

“  ‘I’ll  fight  him,’  says  he — and  they  all 
laughed.  Didn’t  it  seem  ridiculous  for 
this  boy  to  offer  to  fight  a  giant?  But 
David  kept  talking,  and  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  him,  (most  likely)  they*brouglit 
him  the  best  sword  and  shield*  in  the 
army.  But  David  didn’t  know  any  more 
about  handling  a  sword  than  I  do,  and 
I  carried  a  musket  in  the  army,  too.  All 
he  took  was  a  sling  and  a  handful  of 
stone,  and  whilst  Goliar  was  crowing 
about  the  big  things  he  done,  David 
slung  one  of  them  stones — and  that  was 


t  he  end  of  Goliar.” 

The  light  was  growing  dim  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  school-room  and  the  speaker  stood  in 
the  shadow  as  he  talked.  The  fire  was 
low  in  the  stove,  and  the  room  grew 
chilly.  There  were  none  of  the  scenic  ef¬ 
fects  which  add  so  much  to  the  orator’s 
efforts,  yet  I  shall  always  regard  Rotheus 
Reed  as  the  most  impressive  speaker  I 
have  ever  heard.  He  went  on. 

“Now  the  pint  I  want  to  make  to  you 
children  is  this,  David  fit  Goliar  with  his 
own  homely  weapons.  If  he  had  used 
sword  and  shield  he  wouldn’t  have  lasted 


a  minute,  because  this  Goliar  would  have 
had  all  the  advantage.  When  it  come 
to  sling  and  stones  David  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage — and  that’s  just  it — the  advan¬ 
tage.  Sometimes  farmers  have  a  political 
fight  on  hand  against  lawyers  or  some¬ 
body  like  that.  They  almost  always  hand 
them  lawyers  the  advantage  by  trying  to 
give  ’em  choice  of  weapons.  Use  your 
own  tools,  says  I.  Why,  when  I  was  a 
boy  a  couple  of  fellers  got  drunk  on  hard 
cider  and  went  out  to  beat  up  our  neigh¬ 
bor — a  lame  man.  This  lame  man  had  a 
smart  boy  who  had  made  him  a  bean 
shooter.” 

Here  Mr.  Reed  digressed  for  a  moment 
to  draw  on  the  blackboard  his  idea  of  a 
good  bean  shooter.  One  was  a  large  piece 
of  alder  with  the  pith  pushed  out  so  as 
to  make  a  form  of  blow  gun.  YTou  put 
the  bean  in  this  tube  and  blew  it  out 
forcibly.  The  other  was  a  crotched  stick 


in  the  form  of  a  letter  Y,  with  rubber 
bands  tied  to  the  upper  ends  and  a  piece 
of  leather  in  the  center.  The  expanded 
force  of  the  rubber  when  released  drove 
the  contents  of  the  leather  with  great 
force. 

“Now  this  boy  saw  these  two  fellows 
coming  after  his  father.  What  did  he 
do?  Run  and  cry?  He  did  not.  He  put 
a  handful  of  sand  into  that  bean  shooter, 
stood  off  and  let  it  go  right  into  the  faces 
of  them  drunkards  as  they  closed  in  on 
pa.  It  hit  ’em  right  in  the  face  and 
blinded  'em  so  they  stopped  to  rub  their 
eyes,  and  then  pa,  he  sailed  in  with  a 
wheel  spoke  and  pounded  them  something 
awful.  There  it  was — David  and  Goliar 
all  over.  The  pint  is  study  out  some. trick 
of  your  own.  Don't  do  things  just  be¬ 
cause  others  do  'em,  and  when  you  get 


into  trouble  sail  in  with  your  own  weap¬ 
ons.  And  now,  thanking  one  and  all  for 
your  attention  I  will  not  detain  you 
longer,  but  wish  one  and  all  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  good  visit  with  Santa 
Claus.” 

I  know  there  was  one  boy  in  that  au¬ 
dience  who  applauded  the  orator  until 
his  hands  ached  worse  than  the  teacher’s 
ruler  would  have  made  them.  It  gave 
him  a  mental  stimulation  and  a  mechani¬ 
cal  suggestion.  The  teacher  thought  the 
speech  a  great  failure  because  Mr.  Reed 
said  nothing  about  the  great  benefits  of 
public  education.  The  minister  criticized 
it  because  of  what  he  called  its  “religious 
levity,”  but  as  I  trudged  home  through 
the  snow  I  was  willing  to  back  Rotheus 
Reed  against  Daniel  Webster  as  a  stimu¬ 
lating  orator.  Yet  I  must  confess  that 
his  idea  about  the  sling  and  sand  nearly 
proved  my  undoing. 


December  25,  1926 

It  was  late,  and  I  had  many  chores  to 
do.  My  uncle  suspected  that  teacher 
had  kept  me  after  school  as  a  punishment, 
but  he  seemed  satisfied  when  I  told  him 
about  the  speech.  As  I  went  out  to  the 
barn  to  begin  my  chores  some  evil  spirit 
tempted  me  to  look  at  the  clothes  line 
There,  stiffening  in  the  growing  cold" 
hung  a  variety  of  garments,  and  my  sharp 
eyes  detected  one  from  which  hung  a 
pair  of  stout  elastic  bands!  It  was  a 
terrible  temptation,  and  to  my  shame  be 
it  said  I  yielded,  for  here  was  just  the 
needed  motive  power  for  a  bean  shooter 
such  as  Mr.  Reed  had  told  us  about.  Of 
course  I  should  not  have  done  it,  but  the 
orator  had  left  too  strong  an  impression 
on  my  mind.  I  got  a  block  of  wood  fro  i 
the  wood  shed  and  us^d  it  as  “;>oung 
ambition’s  ladder”  to  mount  up  and  take 
those  rubber  bands  from  the  garment !  I 
bad  already  made  a  crotched  stick,  hid¬ 
den  away  until  I  could  find  the  rubber. 
Here  was  not  only  the  cannon  but  the 
gun  powder.  I  shall  have  to  admit  that 
I  shirked  my  chores  that  night.  Finally, 
by  lantern  light,  I  dug  out  my  crotched 
stick,  fastened  the  rubber  bands  to  it  and 
fastened  the  leather  carrier.  It  seemed 
really  a  dangerous  weapon  with  a  strong 
“kick”  to  it,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
try  it  at  once.  I  fitted  in  a  small  stone 
and  looked  about  for  a  suitable  target. 
Y\  e  had  at  that  time  two  Brahma  roost¬ 
ers.  Both  were  grown  up  and  of  good 
size.  They  had  fought  and  Buster  had 
whipped  Prince — you  might  call  the  latter 
a  busted  Prince.  He  went  around  in  dis¬ 
grace — like  a  rooster  that  had  not  de¬ 
veloped  any  special  tricks  of  fighting.  He 
was  ashamed  to  appear  before  the  hens, 
and  always  came  into  the  barn  to  sleep 
alone,  perhaps  hoping  that  some  dream 
would  reveal  to  him  some  original  method 
of  fighting  Buster.  As  I  glanced  around 
I  saw  Prince  perched  on  a  beam  over  the 
horse  stall.  Without  thinking  of  the 
consequences  I  took  a  quick  shot  at  him 
The  stone  missed  him  by  less  than  an 
inch  and  before  I  could  load  again  there 
came  a  firm  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  I 
was  forcibly  twitched  around.  There  stood 
Uncle  Daniel  regarding  me  sternly. 

“So  this  is  the  way  you  do  your  chores, 
is  it?  I'll  attend  to  your  case  later.  Give 
me  that  shooter!” 

I  didn’t  give  it — he  took  it.  When  he 
saw  the  character  of  the  rubber  motive 
power  he  was  very  indignant. 

“Shame  on  you  to  use  such  materials ! 
So  you  add  infamy  to  theft.  I  shall  re¬ 
port  you  to  the  minister!  Look  at  that 
cow.  I  know  she  has  not  been  carded  to¬ 
day,  and  here  is  Deacon  Drake  come  to 
take  her  home.  You  get  your  card  right 
out  and  clean  her  off.” 

Deacon  Drake  was  in  the  house,  and 
my  uncle  went  back  to  eat  an  early  sup¬ 
per.  I  took  the  card  and  began  rubbing 
it  over  old  Cherry,  our  red  cow.  She 
was  a  Devon,  and  a  great  friend  of  mine. 
It  was  my  job  to  feed  and  water  her,  and 
rub  the  card  over  her  every  day.  Deacon 
Drake  had  kept  an  eye  on  her  for  several 
weeks.  The  deacon  had  married  a  smart 
young  wife,  and  she  had  demanded  a  red 
cow.  Old  Cherry  was  to  be  her  Christ¬ 
mas  present.  Deacon  Drake  had  waited 
until  Christmas  Eve  before  taking  her 
home,  as  he  intended  to  play  Santa  Claus 
— not  with  reindeer  but  with  a  cow.  Now 
he  had  come  to  get  her  and  our  folks 
would  as  soon  have  returned  borrowed 
dishes  unwashed  as  to  sell  a  cow  with  a 
wisp  of  straw  or  hay  clinging  to  her.  It 
seemed  like  parting  with  my  best  friend 
to  see  old  Cherry  go  away.  As  I  carded 
her  neck  and  shoulders  she  reached 
around  and  licked  my  face.  Altogether 
it  was  a  bad  15  minutes  that  I  spent 
there  in  that  dark  barn  trying  to  think 
what  David  would  have  done  if  some 
mightier  power  had  taken  his  sling  away 
from  him  just  as  he  started  out  to  fight 
the  giant. 

Soon  I  heard  Uncle  Daniel  and  Deacon 
Drake  coming  back  for  Cherry.  They 
bad  made  their  bargain.  Part  of  it  was 
that  Uncle  Daniel  should  hitch  up  old 
Hero  and  drive  the  deacon  home  with 
Cherry  tied  behind.  It  was  something  of 
a  journey,  for  the  deacon  wanted  to  sneak 
the  cow  into  the  barn  so  his  wife  would 
not  know  about  it  until  morning. 

“I  hope  this  cow  ain’t  a  blatter,”  said 
the  deacon,  "as  like  as  not  she  will  let  out 
a  blat  soon  as  we  get  her  home  and  thus 
betray  the  secret.” 

My  uncle  hastened  to  ssure  him  that 
Cherry  was  a  model  cow,  wise  enough  to 
know  when  deuce  was  demanded,  but 
the  deacon  insisted  on  tying  a  blanket 
over  her  head  before  they  started,  for  a 
blinded  cow  leads  easily  and  keeps  quiet. 
At  last,  after  Cherry  was  safely  tied  be¬ 
hind  the  wagon  the  deacon  took  a  roll  of 
bills  from  his  pocket  and  counted  out  $50 
— the  jirice  of  Cherry.  Then  Uncle  Daniel 
hesitated  a  moment.  That  money  would 
be  safe  in  his  pocket  but — suppose  he 
met  a  robber  on  the  road.  Here  in  the 
dim  barn  who  had  seen  the  deacon  hand 
him  the  bills? — and  yet  who  knew  what 
prying  eyes  were  watching  them  from  the 
hay  mow?  That  money  was  safer  at 
home  hidden  ivhere  robbers  would  not 
look  for  it.  Se  he  went  into  the  house 
and  gave  it  to  my  aunt  to  keep  for  him. 
I  was  close  by,  drawing  a  pail  of  water 
for  the  other  cow,  and  I  heard  him 
charge  her  to  k*-ep  that  money — in  what 
has  been  called1  the  great  national  bank — 
the  foot  of  her  stocking !  I  also  heard 
him  tell  her  about  my  own  shameful  ex¬ 
ploit.  It-  seems  that  I  had  forfeited  my 
rights  to  any  Christmas  presents.  Santa 
Claus  would  surely  pass  me  by.  h.  w.  c. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


A  Young  Pumpkin  Farmer 

The  little  Jerseyman  shown  in  the  picture  is  probably  one  of  the  youngest  farmers  in 
the  country.  lie  was  two  years  old  last  July,  and  he  raised  six  big  pumpkins.  Five 
of  them  are  shown  in  the  picture.  No.  6  disappeared,  but  this  farmer,  Lewis  E. 
Walter,  planted  and  hoed  and  cared  for  the  crop  entirely.  Quite  a  farmer,  you  will 
say  !  lie  is,  and  as  he  grows  older  he  will  have  a  larger  part  in  food  production. 


II is  Guide,  Philosopher  and  Friend 


A/t  Ideal  Visiting  Place  for  Santa  Claus 
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The  Gift 


On  the  farm,  Life  has  a  way  of  giving 
us  what  it  chooses.  The  snow  of  Decem¬ 
ber  has  covered  the  fields  of  futile  sod¬ 
den  buckwheat,  molded  beans,  and  half- 
frozen  potatoes.  In  two  months  past, 
there  has  not  been  sun,  nor  wind,  be¬ 
tween  the  drizzles  to  dry  them,  and  as  the 
time  for  harvest  is  long  past  the  snow 
is  like  the  clean  sheet  which  a  book¬ 
keeper  turns  when  an  account  has  been 
fully  settled.  The  buckwheat  fields  had 
presented  the  gloomiest  picture  of  all,  the 
black  of  the  weathered  shocks  adding  a 
dramatic  touch.  “Here,”  said  the  buck¬ 
wheat  fields,  “lies  the  ruin  of  a  man  s 
work.”  It  is  as  well  that  the  leaf  has 
been  turned  over,  Nature  is  implacable. 
The  man  of  the  farm  must  make  his  play 
against  an  immovable  element.  He  can¬ 
not  put  out  a  handful  of  money  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  drying  wind.  The  only  thing  for 
him  to  do  is  to  guess  out  Nature’s  next 
move  and  prepare  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  The  gift  of  managing  this  successfully 
is,  in  farming,  often  called  luck.  A  ship 
captain,  doctor,  civil  engineer,  aeroplane 
pilot,  and  farmer  are  all  in  the  same 
group  in  regard  to  their  struggle  against 
Nature,  the  implacable  element.  Such  a 
struggle  is  “living”  in  its  broadest  sense. 
This  year  I  have  seen  potatoes  being  dug 
out  of  bitter  cold  mud  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  It  was  about  the  last  call  for  po¬ 
tatoes,  as  the  cold  wave  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber  was  severe  and  final  for  the  crop. 

Life  has  recently  brought  into  our  lit¬ 
tle  circle  a  grandparent,  the  one  living 
grandparent  the  children  have.  There 
was  an  element  of  surprise  about  his 
coming,  such  as  is  supposed  to  accompany 
the  ideal  Christmas  gift.  Even  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  one  seldom  gets  a  grandfather,  made 
in  the  likeness  of  old  St.  Nick,  himself, 
and  a  hoard  of  80-year-old  adventure 
stories,  in  an  off-hand  way  like  liai  ing 
him  drive  up  in  an  old  Ford  car.  T  ntu 
that  moment  none  of  the  family  knew 
iust  where  the  old  man  was.  This  inde¬ 
pendence  of  grandfather’s  has  been  a 
source  of  distress  to  his  family,  but  lie 
has  shunned  dependency  as  if  it  were  like 
being  .buried  alive,  and  with  appropriate 
vigor.  He  was  born  in  Saxony  and  after 
seeing  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  the 
Alps,  and  France,  he  started  about  oO 
years  ago  for  America  and  the  pot  of  gold, 
lie  seems  to  have  been  the  kind  of  man 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  attempt  eon- 
ouering  the  wilderness  with  an  ax,  a 
wife,  and  a  sack  of  salt.  He  has  driven 
everything  from  a  dog  team  up,  and  at 
80  was  able  to  secure  a  chauffeurs  ii- 

CGT1SG.  , 

There  is  nothing  about  old  age  to  be 
ashamed  of,  but  the  first  words  of  this 
old  pioneer  were  his  apology  tor  being 
alive,  and  for  being  obliged  to  bother  any 
of  his  children.  He  had  driven  all  day 
in  the  bitter  air  and  was  chilled  through. 
A  terrible  cough,  which  he  assured  us  had 
oomG  to  him  only  with  his  last  cold,  shook 
him  in  intermittent  attacks.  To  the  wide- 
eyed  children  gathered  round  Ins  chair 
he  was  not  so  much  their  grandparent 
as  he  was  a  romantic  stranger.  _  Little 
Jane  fled  from  the  gentle  roar  of  Ins  great 
voice,  but  stole  back  to  watch  lnm  sip¬ 
ping  hot  coffee.  Four-year-old  Mark 
following  closely  experimented  with  ms 
own  cough,  though  he  had  none,  imitated 
his  very  words  and  manner  of  speech  m 

the  smallest  detail.  ..  , , 

The  first  smile  broke  upon  the  olcl 
man’s  face  as  he  discovered  the  little  lad 
at  his  heels,  as  if  lie  had  found  a  ray  ot 
sunshine  in  the  darkness  _  of  captivity. 
There  has  always  been  this  great  bond 
of  sympathy  between  the  very  old  and 
the  very  young,  ax'd  I  believe  it  to  be  ben¬ 
eficial  to  both.  There  can  be  no  home 
really  complete  without  a  grandparent. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  never  lias  felt  sym¬ 
pathy  for  age  tugging  at  his  heart  lias 
missed  something  the  lack  of  winch  will 
narrow  and  cheapen  lnm  all  lus  life.  Old 
age  knows  what  the  youth  must  spend  a 

lifetime  learning.  .  .  .  ,, 

Grandfather  has  found  comfort  m  the 
radio,  which  was  a  great  curiosity  at  first 
before  it  became  a  satisfaction.  Later 
he  took  out  his  little  old  spectacles  and 
became  immersed  in  the  rather  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  reading  matter  that  comes  to  this 
house.  This  ability  to  enjoy  reading  is 
the  greatest  blessing  of  all  to  lum.  because 
he  has  found  adventure  between  the  pages 
of  magazines.  I  think  this  eomtort  n  Inch 
has  come  to  grandfather  through  reading 
is  the  greatest  argument  for  the  reading 
habit  that  can  be  presented.  Those  who 
condemn  reading  as  a  useless  waste  ot 
time  have,  perhaps,  yet  to  grow  old.  As 
for  handwork  which  is  blood  brother  to 
mind  work  and  rests  the  brain  by  using 
different  cells,  grandfather  solved  that  by 
reaching  for  the  dislipan  one  morning 
when  I  was  absorbed  in  the  turmoil  ot 
getting  the  children  off  to  school  and  et  ei 
since  lie  has  regarded  disli-wasliing  as  a 
special  privilege.  From  Daddy  we  have 
a  vivid  picture  of  grandfather  building 
his  own  loom,  spinning  his  own  wool 
for  bed  blankets,  dyeing  it  for  rugs  and 
carpets,  which  1  e  wove  into  patterns  fit 
for  very  good  floors.  Grandfather,  like 
Columbus,  came  from  a  race  of  weavers. 
Into  this  work  he  could  throw  himself, 
body  and  spirit,  singing  as  lie  worked  in 
that  tremendous  voice  ot  his.  Rut  at  tnat 
time  there  was  little  money  to  be  had 
in  hand-weaving,  and  the  plow  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  shuttle.  I  think  if  I 
could  happen  upon  a  good  old  loom  now 
for  grandfather  that  lie  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  settle  down.  There  is  still,  per¬ 


haps,  little  money  to  be  had  in  hand 
weaving,  but  from  what  I  hear  of  his 
work,  the  things  that  he  knows  how  to 
make — on  a  loom — would  be  fit  to  hand 
down  to  great-grandchildren.  And  there 
would  no  doubt  be  some  stories  for  the 
children  in  it,  too.  Life  on  a  farm  can 
be  just  as  broad  as  one  chooses  to  make 
it. 

More  snow  is  coming.  Cold  weather 
is  good  radio  weather,  and  this  kind  we 
have  been  having  is  so  good  that  when 
Santa  Claus  whistled  and  called  to  his 
dogs  last  night,  old  Pete  sighed,  stretched, 
and  presented  himself  at  the  loud  speak¬ 
er.  Shaking  hands  is  Pete’s  strong  point, 
and  he  was  very  much  disappointed  not 
to  find  the  owner  of  that  whistle  waiting 
for  him.  Santa  Claus  was  in  Detroit  at 
the  time,  but  Pete  analyzed  him  as  a 
good  fellow  with  dogs.  We  enjoy  also 
the  radio  plays  given  by  WGY.  However, 
we  have  one  criticism  to  make.  The  wo¬ 
man  who  takes  the  part  of  the  dainty 
young  heroine  sounds  like  a  45-year-old 
spinster.  This  gets  to  be  rather  puzzling 
at  times.  One  clothes  this  voice  in  the 
long  skirts,  small  \vaist,  and  bustle  of 
1900,  and  when  something  especially 
modern  is  said  it  sounds  out  of  place. 
One  is  made  dizzy  trying  to  compromise 
between  character  and  voice.  In  an  old- 
time  play  of  course  the  voice  fits  and  en¬ 
joyment  is  perfect.  “The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth”  was  one  of  these. 

May  we  each  have  a  cricket  on  our 
hearth,  this  Christmas. 

MBS.  F.  H.  UNGER. 


Making  Soft  Soap 

Many  an  old  boy  who  reads  this  will 
remember  how  he  helped  the  women  make 
soap  in  -the  old'  days.  There  was  a  big 
“leach”  out  in  the  backyard.  This  was 


The  Home  Soap-maker  at  Work 

usually  a  big  wooden  box  with  a  sloping 
bottom  and  auger  holes  bored  through  it 
for  drainage.  The  wood  ashes  were 
dumped  into  this  leach  and  packed  down 
hard.  When  it  was  full  a  wash  boiler 
was  put  underneath  and  water  poured  in 
at  the  top..  This  water  soaked  down 
through  the  ashes  and  washed  out  most 
of  the  potash  as  “lye.”  All  through  the 
Winter  certain  kind  of  fats  had  been  put 
aside  in  a  stone  crock  for  soap-making. 
Usually  on  some  warm  day  in  early 
Spring  the  boiling  started.  Sometimes  a 
big  iron  kettle  was  used — sometimes  the 
outfit  shown  in  the  little  picture.  In  this 
case  the  wash  boiler  was  put  over  three 
stones  with  a  hot  fire  between  them.  The 
lye  was  thinned  with  water  so  it  would 
just  “hold  up  an  egg,”  the  fat  was 
dumped  in  and  the  mixture  was  boiled 
and  'boiled  and  boiled  again  until  by  a 
simple  test  in  a  saucer  it  was  found  thick 
enough  for  soft  soap.  It  was  great  stuff 
to  take  the  dirt  out  of  clothes,  and  great¬ 
er  to  take  some  of  the  skin  off  with  the 
dirt.  A  little  basin  of  it  stood  out  under 
the  shed  where  we  washed  in  a  tin  basin. 
The  modern  business  of  soap  making  has 
just  about  put  this  home  industry  out  of 
business — but  soap-making  day  was  long 
to  be  remembered. 


you  may  help  me  to  a  wise  decision.  Can 
the  medical  man  of  your  staff  recommend 
to  me  any  really  helpful  depilatory?  My 
skin  is  so  easily  irritated  I  have  always 
hesitated  to  try  them.  This  may  seem 
like  a  small  matter  to  a  woman  of  my 
age  but  I  assure  you  it  is  making  my  life 
very  unhappy  for  me  and  I  am  not  vain 
either.  sirs.  a. 

There  are  several  methods  of  remov¬ 
ing  superfluous  hair  from  the  face  or 
elsewhere  but  only  one  recognized  as  per¬ 
manent  and  safe,  and  this,  unfortunately, 
a  rather  expensive  and  painful  one.  This 
method  is  by  electrolysis,  in  which  an 
electric  needle  is  passed  dowrn  by  the 
side  of  each  hair  and  the  cells  from  which 
the  hair  grows,  the  so-called  roots,  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  op¬ 
erator  the  results  are  usually  good  and 
perhaps  those  with  time  and  means  to 
take  this  treatment  are  usually  sufficient¬ 
ly  gratified  with  the  results  to  bear  the 
discomfort. 

Other  methods  which  remove  hair, 
though  not  permanently,  are  the  use  of 
a  razor  or  tweezers,  the  chemical  depil¬ 
atories,  the  most  of  which  have  sulphide 
of  barium  as  their  active  ingredient,  and 
the  rosin  mixtures  'which  pull  out  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  hairs  at  a  time.  It 
is  obvious  that  any  method  which  removes 
the  hair  by  pulling  will  give  longer  free¬ 
dom  from  return  than  one  by  which  it  is 
shaved  off  at  the  surface  of  the  skin,  but 
the  hair  will  return  unless  the  cells  at  its 
base,  from  which  it  grows,  are  destroyed. 
Cutting  and  pulling  are  popularly  be¬ 
lieved  to  coarsen  the  hair  and  even  to 
stimulate  growth,  but  there  is  little  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case.  The 
youth  finds  mustache  and  beard  growing 
heavier  and  faster,  and  perhaps  coarser, 
after  he  begins- to  shave  but  he  begins  at 
an  age  when  these  changes  are  due  any¬ 
way.  Some  men  shave  daily  for  years 
and  then,  if  they  wish  to  defy  the  fashion 
of  the  present  day  and  again  adorn  their 
features  with  flowing  beard,  have  only  to 
stop  shaving  and  endure  the  jibes  of  their 
friends  until  the  stubble  lengthens  into 
rippling  locks,  but,  alas,  they  will  be 
only  too  apt  to  find  that  the  soft  brown 
of  youth  has  changed  to  a  grizzly  gray 
while  the  beard  has  been  hibernating  and 
that  the  successor  to  the  old-time  Van¬ 
dyke  or  Burnside  can  no  longer  orna¬ 
ment  what,  perhaps,  it  would  be  even 
harder  to  detract  from. 

Still  another  method  of  removal  should 
be  mentioned  for  it  appeals  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  imagination  through  the '  use  of  the 
magic  word  X-ray.  There  is  something 
so  mysterious  and  wonderful  about  this 
manifestation  of  electric  energy  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  ready  to  believe  anything  said  of 
it  and  fakers  of  all  kinds  have  been 
quick  to  seize  upon  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  by  half  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  this  '  force  to  invest  it  with  such 
imaginary  virtues  as  best  suit  their  pur¬ 
pose.  The  X-ray,  or  Roentgen  ray,  is, 
however,  a  valuable  agent  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  some  diseases  and,  if 
used  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time,  will 
permanently  destroy  hair.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  it  is  also  apt  to  so  injure  the  skin  as 
to  produce  deformities  far  worse  than 
those  that  it  is  sought  to  be  rid  of.  The 
X-ray  is  not  a  safe  depilatory.  There  are 
advertised  claims  for  modified  X-rays  or 
other  rays,  including  those  for  radium 
that  are  not  substantiated  by  facts.  There 
is  no  other  form  of  radiation  that  will 
permanently  remove  superfluous  hair  and 
the  use  of  X-ray  is  attended  by  too  much 
risk. 

The  razor  and  such  chemical  depila¬ 
tories  as  are  found  not  to  seriously  irri¬ 
tate  the  skin  may  be  used,  though,  of 
course,  they  cannot  give  the  desired  per¬ 
manency  to  their  results.  Woman  has 
already  appealed  to  the  scissors  and 
razor,  and  with  exceeding  good  sense,  too, 
may  she  never  again  take  up  the  burden 
of  a  “glory”  that  exists  only  as  a  thread¬ 
bare  phrase. 

I  might  also  suggest  that  a  fresh 
preparation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  will 
bleach  dark  hair  and  so  render  it  less 
conspicuous.  It  is  too  bad  that  there  is 
no  known  safe  and  ready  method  of  re¬ 
moving  hair  permanently.  What  a  boon 
it  would  be,  not  only  to  women  wlm  wish 
to  be  rid  of  what  they  consider  a  disfigure¬ 
ment,  but  to  men  who  would  like  to  be 
freed  from  slavery  to  the  razor,  but  also 
what  a  blow  to  the  cutlery  and  soap  in¬ 
dustries  !  m.  B.  D. 


Invented  by 
John  Bean 
in  1884 


Furnished  with 
or  without  truck 


BEAM 


SIMPLICITY 


SPRAYERS 


Highgrade  Low-Cost 
ONE-GUN  Power  Outfits 

Lowest-priced  one-gun  outfit  on  the 
market.  Built  for  the  grower  with  limited 
acreage  who  wants  a  highgrade  depend¬ 
able  sprayer  that  will  keep  his  trees  clean 
at  small  cost.  Has  a  capacity  of 
5  l*S  Gallons  a  Minute 
at  XSO  Pounds  Pressure 

— sufficient  to  do  good  work  with  a  spray  gun  or 
to  supply  two  rods.  Complete  with  Rotary 
Aglt  at  or.  Built-in  PressureRegulator.Trouble- 
less  Ball  V  alves,  2  H.  P.  Sprayer  Engine  (mag¬ 
neto  equipped).  Bean  Porcelained  Pump, 
Special  Steel  Truck  and  many  other  features 
found  on  no  other  low-priced  outfit.  A  real 

money-maker  and  money-saver  for  the  grower. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW  1 

BEAN  SPRAY  POMP  CO. 

23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  full  details  of  the  Bean 
Low-cost  One-gun  Power-Sprayer.  so-si47 

Name _ _ _ — — - 

Address - — - — - 

SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  84  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1843 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


51  incurs  HIGH, 
ftlSTOOPINGTO, 
GPERATETHIS, 
FORGE 


Look  $1*90 
Only  9 — 

For  These  WONDER 

Steel  Forges 

They  soon  save  their 
cost  on  any  farm  or  in 
anyshop.  Save  expensive 
blacksmith  bills  and  do 
repairing  at  home. Used 
and  endorsed  byfarmers 
and  mechanics  in  every 
state.  Positively  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  as  large, 
durable  and  to  equal  any 
315.00  forge  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Order  today  or  send 
for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials. 

C.  a.  S  FORGE  WORKS.Box  402  SARANAC,  MICH. 


Wanted—  silol  agents 

Some  excellent  territory  open  for  well-known  Silo.  Help 
given  in  selling.  Sales  work  backed  by  strong  advertis¬ 
ing.  Liberal  commissions  offered.  Big  money  for 
active  workers.  Write  today. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC.  Box  C,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

FORDSON 
HOLDS 
GROUND  ON 
HEAVIEST  PULLS 

With  anEdwards>Hitch  on  your  Ford- 
son  it  will  pull  heavy  loads  up  steep 
grades,  plow  through  tough  sod,  pull  stumps, 
make  shorter  turns— with  absolute  safety  at  ail  times. 
Speeds  up  work  ;  saves  fuel.  Get  all  the  power  of  your  Fordson 
with  the  Edwards  Hitch— the' harder  the  pull  the  tighter  all  four 
wheels  hug  the  ground.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  we'll  ship 
direct  prepaid.  Price  $18;  west  of  Denver  $19.  Sold  on  money 
back  guarantee.  You  can't  lose.  Send  today!  Literature  on  request. 

THE  EDWARDS  BROTHERS  CO. 

180  Main  St.  Leipsic,  Ohio 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  YV.  30th  St.,  New  York 


e  -30  Bays  Free/ 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFERf 
NOTE:  This  offer  is  made  to  prospective  buyers 
by  famous  big  Radio  Corporation,  one  of  America's 
oldest  reliable  manufacturers  of  fine  sets— seventh 
successful  year.  Many  satisfied  users  in  every 
state.  Postal  or  coupon  brings  testimony  of  near¬ 
by  users  and  proof  Miraco’s  outperform  sets  cost¬ 
ing  up  to  4  times  as  much.  Very  easy  to  operate 

BEAUTIFUL'  BIG  -POWERFUL 


Removal  of  Superfluous 
Hair 

I  am  a  woman  of  52  and  during  the 
past  few  years  have  become  badly  af¬ 
flicted  with  superfluous  hair  on  the  face. 

I  have  used  tweezers  until  I  hate  the 
sight  of  them,  and  am  now  considering 
trying  the  treatment  described  in  circu¬ 
lar  sent,  but  it  is  very  expensive  for  a 
woman  in  my  circumstances.  I  would 
like  your  opinion  as  to  the  safety  and 
permanence  of  the  treatment  and  so  I 
am  sending  in  this  letter  their  booklet  so  1 


JEAUT 

s»^IRAC 

;SnUd  V*  alnUl  Users  report  Miraco  Radios  get  programs  Coast  to  Coast,  also  Can- 

_  0  .  ada,  Cuba  and  Mexico,  loud  and  clear  on  speaker;  outperform  $100  to  $200  sets. 
2o  UW  Some  have  heard  Europe,  S.  America.  Don’tconfuse  Miraco  with  6mailcheap  sets. 

Unleaa  trial  proves  it  MOST  SELECTIVE,  CLEAREST  TONED  and  MOST 
POWERFUL  DISTANCE -GETTER  among  beautiful  big  6-tube  sets,  don't  buy  it. 
Every  Miraco  comes  completely  assembled,  rigidly  tested  and  fully  guaranteed. 

special  Our  Factory  Prices  Save  You  Up  to  V2! 

WHOLESALE  .  * 

PRICES 


Built  to  took  like  and 
perform  like  a  $200 
set.  Users  rongrt: 


1& IRAC0 
RADIO 
GETS'EM 
FAR  8c 
CLEAR 


Long 


of! 


ONE  DIAL 
CONTROL 

Only  One  Dial 
to  turn  for  all 
programs. 

Sent  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Enor¬ 
mous  demand  for 
Miraco  6  ’s  makes 
possible  hosts  of 
costly  new  refine¬ 
ments  and  im¬ 
provements  at 
lower  prices  than 
ever:  Genuine  _ — 

Bakelite  sloping  panels,  dials  beautifully, 
finishedin  walnut  to  match  cabinets;  Con-  I 
uect  E-Z  Battery  Cables;  features  [too  | 
numerous  to  mention  ]  oftiigh-priced  sets.  I 


to  user-agents! 
who  show  thef 
aet.to  friends  , 

DEALERS  , 
WRITE!  , 


SEND  NO  MONEY!  g5&““g; 


on  sets,  speakers,  tubes,  batteries  —  write  for  4)  -«■» 

_  AMAZING  OFFER.  Ultra-5  (not  illus.)  is  marvel-  * 

•  ous  vah  \  in  a  big  Guaranteed  6-tube,  3-dial  set:  Retail  List 

r^TDwfsfTADTcrcORPORATioNT Pioneer.Buildera  of  Sets 

■  55S-G  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

■  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  sued  free  tltexMUXS,  AMAZING 
I  SPECIAL  OEPEB.  teetuuoay  of  uaeia.  etc. 

NAME: 


Sand  tor  Amazing  Lo«v*‘Unitune”  Price  |  ADD8E3S» 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

the  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 

A  Nation nl  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  mid  Suburban  Hornet 

Established  isso 

Published  weekly  by  tbe  Rural  Publishing  Company,  383  West  30th  Street,  Sew  Tor* * 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  President  and  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Treasurer  and  Genera]  Manager. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  §2.01.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  bv  a  respon- 
sffile  person.  W e  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
i  enable  houses,  only .  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  v  e  will  make  prood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  anv 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  ad] ust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribei-s  and  honest 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertise „  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  ■  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rtral  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


MUCH  as  we  decry  waste  in  everything,  there  is 
one  item  of  waste  that  we  have  never  been 
able  to  overcome  entirely.  Every  December  many 
thousands  of  subscriptions  expire.  When  the  re¬ 
newals  come  in  promptly  we  are  able  to  change  the 
date  at  slight  expense  and  no  confusion.  When  the 
renewal  is  overlooked  or  neglected  we  have  the  work 
of  removing  and  destroying  the  type  containing  the 
name  and  address,  and  when  the  renewal  comes 
later  of  renewing  the  type  for  the  list.  With  a  large 
list  this  requires  time,  and  sometimes  several  issues 
are  lost.  May  we  then  ask  our  good  friends  to  re¬ 
new  December  expirations  now?  We  promise  our 
best  efforts  to  serve  another  year,  and  extend  our 
thanks  in  advance. 


WILL  radio  fail?  We  certainly  hope  not,  but 
we  do  know  if  Congress  does  not  wake  up 
\ery  shortly  from  its  long  sleep  on  the  radio  ques¬ 
tion.  we  will  be  in  a  position  where  we  will  not  be 
able  to  get  any  good  from  this  remarkable  invention. 
Whether  you  use  your  radio  for  pleasure  or  instruc¬ 
tion,  market  reports  or  religious  services,  or  whether 
it  is  just  a  plaything,  radio  as  it  is  today  cannot 
exist  very  long.  Interference  of  stations  with  each 
other’s  wave  lengths,  jumping  of  wave  lengths  or 
changing  as  some  call  it,  and  the  continual  addition 
of  new  stations  in  a  wave  band  that  is  now  over¬ 
crowded,  is  making  the  listening-in  to  any  kind  of  a 
program  a  very  doubtful  undertaking.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  whistles  and  indistinct  mutterings 
that  you  get  at  certain  dial  settings;  this  is  nothing 
to  what  it  will  be  shortly  if  Congress  does  not  act, 
and  act  immediately.  Since  the  Attorney-general  of 
the  United  States  has  ruled  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  cannot  control  the  wave  length  of  any 
broadcasting  station,  and  cannot  limit  the  number 
of  stations  using  the  air,  what  are  we  going  to  do? 
Congress  must  act,  and  rhat  at  once,  providing  us 
with  a  law  that  will  put  the  control  of  radio  in  safe 
hands,  and  a  law  that  will  permit  radio  to  grow  and 
not  go  backwards.  If  you  want  radio,  then  you  must 
write  to  your  Congressman  and  Senators  and  tell 
them  so,  and  be  sure  to  tell  them  that  you  want  them 
to  act  at  this  session  of  Congress  and  save  radio. 

* 

IN  theory  the  plan  of  a  fully  democratic  farm  or¬ 
ganization,  with  members  of  the  governing  board 
or  council  elected  directly  by  farmers,  is  a  good  one. 
Its  success,  however,  will  depend  on  the  measure  of 
interest  which  the  actual  farm  members  take  in  it. 
Unless  there  is  personal  interest  and  oversight  taken 
by  tbe  members,  sooner  or  later,  little  groups  will 
form  on  the  inside,  and  combinations  will  be  made 
to  secure  power  or  factions.  That  has  happened 
again  and  again,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  proved  a 
curse  to  the  organization.  It  usually  comes  when  the 
common  members  lose  interest  in  the  main  purpose 
of  the  organization,  and  permit  themselves  to  be 
worked  by  politicians.  One  remedy  for  this  would 
be  to  prevent  tbe  re-election  of  any  member  of  the 
governing  board  after  a  term  of  four  years.  That 
would  bring  in  new  men  and  do  much  to  prevent 
one-man  power.  It  might  be  said  that  some  men 
become  so  necessary  to  the  organization  that  they 
ought  to  remain  in  power,  but  on  the  other  hand 
such  a  plan  would  stop  the  curse  of  favortism  and 
make  one-man  power  more  difficult.  But  it  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  interest  of  the  common  member.  No 
society  can  remain  strong  unless  the  common  man 
asserts  his  rights. 

* 

DR.  JOHN  H.  THOMAS,  president  of  Rutgers 
University,  made  an  impressive  speech  at  the 
banquet  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 


ciety.  Among  other  things  he  gave  a  practical  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  wide  margin  between  the  retail  price 
of  apples  and  the  price  paid  the  grower.  He  bought 
specimens  of  Delicious  apples  at  a  fruit  stand,  found 
out  on  good  authority  how  many  of  such  apples  will 
fill  a  box  or  barrel,  and  then  figured  “at  both  ends.” 
Such  apples  are  bringing  tbe  grower  not  far  from 
$2.50  a  barrel.  As  sold,  they  brought  $1S  to  $23. 
Anyone  can  figure  how  much  of  the  consumer’s  dollar 
the  grower  receives  at  this  rate !  And  there  is  the 
trouble  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
the  comparative  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  figured 
on  page  1611.  Those  who  point  out  these  discrepan¬ 
cies  in  price  put  their  finger  right  on  the  economic 
trouble  of  marketing.  In  a  year  like  this,  when  the 
apple  crop  is  hard  to  dispose  of,  it  is  simply  a  crime 
to  charge  such  retail  prices.  They  reduce  the  de¬ 
mand  and  drive  the  public  to  substitutes,  and  they 
make  it  impossible  for  tbe  grower  to  sell  at  living 
prices.  The  market  system  for  fruit  should  be  made 
flexible,  so  that  in  time  of  abundance  prices  will  be 
lowered  and  thus  provide  larger  markets.  Then 
when  there  is  a  shorter  crop  with  higher  prices,  the 
demand  will  be  kept  up.  Even  the  parasites  which 
live  upon  the  larger  insects  know  enough  to  stop 
before  they  gnaw  into  the  vital  organs,  so  that  their 
victims  may  be  kept  alive. 


“Progress  and  Improvement” 

THIS  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  marks  tbe  end  of  the 
year  1926.  We  have  never  paid  much  attention 
to  yearly  volumes,  except  as  little  places  along  the 
way  where  one  may  stand  for  a  moment  and  look 
back  along  the  trail.  We  go  right  on  numbering  the 
issues  as  they  come  from  the  press.  This  issue  is 
No.  4931.  The  first  issue  was  printed  on  January 
3,  1S50,  and  was  known  as  Moore's  Rural  Xew- 
Torlcer.  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  the  conductor,  started  off 
with  a  three-column  “Introductory  Address.”  In 
this  he  said  “The  pages  of  this  journal  are  dedicated 
to  progress  and  improvement.  We  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  not  lightly,  but  in  its  fullest  and  broadest  ac¬ 
ceptance — mentally,  morally  and  physically.” 

Here  at  the  opening  of  a  new  year  it  is  well  to 
stop  and  ask  to  what  extent  this  dedication  has  been 
realized.  The  writer  of  this  has  had  more  or  less 
to  do  with  every  issue  since  July,  1S85.  We  can¬ 
not  well  speak  of  any  mental  or  moral  improvement, 
but  as  for  physical  development  we  can  speak  with 
some  authority.  Mr.  Moore  started  the  paper  with 
about  500  readers.  The  first  volume  contained  412 
pages.  The  volume  for  1S85  contained  852  pages 
and  the  circulation  was  about  9,000.  The  volume 
for  1926,  ending  with  this  issue,  contains  1632  pages 
with  a  circulation  of  nearly  240,000.  Careful  inves¬ 
tigation  has  shown  that  there  are  6%  actual  readers 
for  each  actual  subscriber.  Thus  it  is  safe  to  say 
that,  physically  at  least,  Mr.  Moore’s  dedication  has 
been  fully  satisfied. 

As  for  the  mental  and  moral  growth  we  realize 
that  the  managers  and  editors  are  not  justified  in 
trying  to  measure  that.  It  must  be  determined  by 
others;  yet  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  a  farm 
paper  cannot  hope  to  make  any  such  physical  growth 
unless  it  can  gain  and  retain  the  confidence  of  its 
readers.  No  business,  no  public  institution,  can 
hold  public  confidence  unless  the  people  believe  that 
there  is  some  high  purpose  and  self-sacrifice  back 
of  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  enterprise. 
We  can  merely  say  that  the  present  managers  and 
editors  have  stood  out  in  the  full  blaze  of  publicity 
for  40  years  and  more,  doing  what  they  felt  was 
right  and  fighting  as  best  they  could  for  the  princi¬ 
ples  with  which  they  started.  Knowing  this  they 
can,  without  being  accused  of  gross  egotism,  pause 
for  a  moment  at  this  end  of  the  year  and  view  with 
satisfaction  the  vast  army  of  loyal  friends  who  have 
remained  faithful  through  these  strenuous  years. 

But  we  do  not  stop  working.  This  may  be  No. 
4931,  but  we  are  already  at  work  upon  No.  4932, 
and  our  hope  is  that  we  may  be  spared  to  go  on 
for  hundreds  more  issues — every  one  of  them  con¬ 
taining  something  that  may  reflect  the  friendly  af¬ 
fection  which  we  have  come  to  hold  for  our  readers. 
Life  has  no  finer  prospect  than  that.  We  make  no 
brags  or  extravagant  promises  of  wonderful  things 
to  come.  You  have  for  us  the  same  feeling  that  you 
would  have  for  a  good  and  trusted  neighbor.  You 
know  he  will  be  with  you— that  you  can  trust  him 
to  the  end.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  say  in 
advance  what,  he  will  do.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  he  will  not  fail  you.  And  so  we  wish  you  a 
Merry  Christmas  with  all  that  implies,  and  all  the 
faith  and  happiness  which  surround  the  day.  Good 
luck  to  you.  Come  and  neighbor  with  us  all  through 
1927. 


December  25,  1926 

IT  seems  strange  that  no  one  has  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  “cereal”  made  of  sweet  cornmeal.  Such  a 
meal  made  from  dried  kernels  of  a  variety  like 
Golden  Bantam  is  delicious.  A  canvass  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  manufacturers  shows  that  none  of  them  seem  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter.  We  think  they  are  losing  an 
opportunity — though  they  claim  that  dried  sweet 
corn  of  good  quality  is  worth  more  for  seed.  We 
think  the  meal  of  such  corn  fairly  advertised  would 
sell  at  a  price  large  enough  to  make  it  profitable. 
Here  it  would  seem  is  a  chance  for  some  business¬ 
like  farmer  to  start  a  little  business  which  might 
grow  into  some  size.  What  is  known  as  “hulled 
corn”  is  popular  in  some  parts  of  New  England.  We 
have  known  farmers  who  did  well  at  preparing  it 
from  big,  hard  kernels  of  flint  corn. 

% 

DURING  each  year  we  have  many  questions  from 
people  who  wish  to  adopt  a  child.  Many  or 
most  of  them  are  rather  elderly  people.  Some  of 
them  never  had  any  children ;  in  other  cases  the 
children  have  died  or  grown  up,  and  the  old  folks 
desire  youthful  companions.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
child  has  been  in  the  family  for  some  years  and 
there  comes  a  desire  to  gain  full  control  of  it.  Prob¬ 
ably  most  of  these  people  realize  just  what  they  are 
doing  before  they  assume  the  obligation  of  adoption ; 
they  ought  to  realize  it  at  least.  We  have  known 
cases  where  the  giving  of  these  little  ones  a  full  legal 
place  in  the  family  has  proved  a  great  comfort  and 
blessing,  while  in  other  cases,  where  the  plan  was 
carried  out  hastily  and  without  full  understanding, 
the  result  was  almost  a  calamity.  We  hope  our 
readers  will  not  enter  into  any  such  agreement  hasti¬ 
ly.  If  they  do  the  following  brief  statement  will 
show  what  they  must  do : 

The  adoption  of  children  is  provided  for  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  relations  law  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sur¬ 
rogates’  Courts.  It  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedure  than  a  legal  procedure,  like  the 
administration  of  an  estate,  and  the  surrogate  on  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  persons  interested  will  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  form  blanks  and  give  instructions  as  to  filling 
them  in.  The  surrogate  is  also  required  to  have  the 
applicants  personally  investigated  and  a  written  report 
made  thereof  and  filed  with  the  papers.  While  the  law 
is  the  same  in  all  counties  in  the  State  the  procedure 
may  be  slightly  different  in  the  different  counties,  but 
no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  carrying  through 
an  adoption  proceeding  by  following  the  directions  of  the 
surrogate’s  clerk  in  any  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 
The  application  should  be  made  in  the  county  where  the 
foster-parents  reside. 

* 

IWfOST  of  us  Lave  had  some  experience  in  re- 
lVA  ceiving  letters  through  the  mail  weeks  after 
they  were  sent.  They  simply  come  along  without 
any  explanation.  In  most  cases  the  reason  for  the 
delay  is  simple.  A  letter  or  some  other  mail  pack¬ 
age  Avill  be  thrown  into  a  mail  bag  carelessly. 
Watch  the  workers  in  a  large  post  office  and  you 
would  think  they  were  playing  bean  bag  or  baseball. 
There  will  be  a  row  of  a  dozen  bags — each  designed 
to  hold  the  mail  for  some  certain  post  office.  The 
mail  sorters  stand  in  some  cases  25  feet  or  more 
away  and  flip  the  letters  or  toss  the  packages  across 
to  the  bags.  These  people  are  quite  expert  at  toss¬ 
ing,  but  they  sometimes  hit  the  wrong  bag,  and  the 
letter  may  go  miles  out  of  its  way.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  trouble  is  that  the  letter  or  package  will  catch 
somewhere  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag  so  that  it  does 
not  fall  out  when  the  bag  is  emptied.  It  clings  in¬ 
side  and  may  take  half  a  dozen  trips  before  it  is 
discovered  or  falls  out.  We  have  had  important 
letters  reach  us  six  months  after  they  were  mailed, 
and  the  only  excuse  offered  was  this  one  of  being 
caught  in  the  mail  bag.  It  is  a  great  nuisance  when 
it  does  happen. 


Brevities 

A  thankless  job — any  school  office. 

About  20  people  have  already  written  us  about  the 
comet  which  appeared  in  1858.  It  was  mentioned  on 
page  1565. 

Wood  ashes  for  the  hen’s  dusting  bath?  We  would 
rather  have  coal  ashes.  The  wood  ashes  get  at  the 
vermin,  but  are  likely  to  “dim  the  luster”  of  the 
feathers. 

A  society  has  been  formed  to  try  to  induce  people 
to  stop  spelling  Christmas  as  “Xmas.”  A  good  idea. 
Let  it  be  extended  to  cover  the  habit  of  spelling  chicks 
as  “chix.” 

Why  is  it  that  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  farm 
helpers  so  many  farmers  will  not  hire  a  man  witli  a 
family?  We  thought  the  labor  shortage  would  bring 
farmers  to  it,  but  not  so,  apparently. 

There  is  reason  to  expect  that  grape  planting  will  be 
heavy  during  the  next  few  years,  and  millions  of  grape 
stakes  will  be  required.  There  will  be  some  opportunity 
in  growing  locust  trees  for  these  grape  stakes. 

Recently  we  asked  about  the  Missing  Link  apple.  A 
Connecticut  reader  sends  us  a  box  of  these  apples.  They 
are  good  size,  beautiful  color  and  will  keep  like  pota¬ 
toes,  but  they  have  no  flavor,  and  are  not  good  enough 
to  eat. 
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A  Statement  of  Dairy  History 

ON  October  6  a  subscriber  asked  why  the  pool 
leaders  were  celebrating  the  victory  of  1916 
efter  they  had  condemned  and  destroyed  the  suc¬ 
cessful  plan  under  which  it  was  won,  and  substituted 
one  that  failed.  We  tried  to  show  that  the  purpose 
was  to  fool  dairymen  into  believing  that  the  plans 
were  in  principle  the  same,  and  that  their  losses 
were  not  due  to  the  centralized  plan  and  the  Borden 
alliance.  In  the  details  these  points  came  out: 
(1)  The  League  was  inactive  in  1915;  (2)  the 
State  Department  of  Markets  developed  the  1916 
plan  in  1915,  and  led  the  movement  from  start  to 
finish;  (3)  that  after  the  victory  the  officials 
changed  the  plan  that  gave  farmers  full  control,  and 
adopted  a  plan  that  put  absolute  control  in  the  of¬ 
ficials  with  power  to  tax  and  spend  and  surrender 
as  they  willed. 

Stinging  under  the  indictment  which  they  could 
not  refute,  they  have  found  an  aged  countryman 
with  a  failing  memory  to  assume  responsibility  for 
an  article  in  the  League  News  which  boldly  and  im¬ 
pudently  calls  our  statement  of  facts  untruthful, 
though  it  does  not  deny  the  only  important  fact  that 
the  successful  plan  was  changed  for  a  failure.  To 
refute  item  (2)  he  spins  a  purely  fanciful  tale  of 
converting  the  department  in  August,  1916  to  a  cause 
it  had  been  developing  at  the  time  for  a  year  and 
eight  months,  and  falsely  asserts  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  shown  no  interest  in  the 
movement  up  to  that  time. 

Was  the  League  inactive  in  1915?  We  submit  the 
testimony  under  oath  by  Secretary  Manning  before 
the  Wicks  Committee  on  September  15,  1916 : 

Q.  Assemblyman  Law:  Up  to  the  first  of  January, 
you  had  received  about  $50,000.  What  benefit  did  the 
dairyman  receive  for  that  $50,000? 

Al  Mr.  Manning:  The  benefit  may  be  probably  more 
of  an  indirect  nature  than  a  direct,  that  you  could  put 
your  finger  upon. 

Q.  Mr.  Ward :  Now,  during  1915,  your  work  was  in¬ 
active,  I  take  it,  of  organization? 

A.  Mr.  Manning:  No  active  organization  in  that  year. 
Q.  Mr.  Ward  :  Was  there  any  reason  for  ik  I  mean 
sort  of  lost  heart,  or  loss  of  ambition,  or  what? 

A.  Mr.  Manning :  Well,  the  organizers  were  not  able 
to  get  enough  new  names  to  pay  their  expenses,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  covered  the  territory  to  that  extent, 
we  stopped  the  work. 

That  point  seems  to  be  proved  by  evidence  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  dispute. 

Were  the  Department  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  without 
the  “slightest  interest”  up  to  “August  1”  (1916)? 
The  Department  was  organized  in  December,  1914. 
The  next  month  it  held  a  milk  conference  at  which 
Messrs  C.  Fred  Boshart,  of  Lowville,  and  Fred  Ses¬ 
sions,  of  Utica,  with  others  participated.  The  De¬ 
partment  could  legally  operate  only  through  a  farm 
association  and  there  being  no  active  dairy  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  State,  the  following  petition  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  conference  to  awaken  the  interest  of 
dairymen  and  pave  the  way  for  an  organization : 

To  John  J.  Dillon,  Commissioner  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  202  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 

We,  the  undersigned  farmers  respectfully  petition  you 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  milk  business  in 
the  State  of  New  York  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if 
it  is  not  possible  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  business, 
whereby  a  price  at  least  one  cent  per  quart  in  excess  of 
the  average  price  of  milk  for  the  past  three  years,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  for  the  next 
three  years.  We  would  also  like  to  have  the  lai’gest  pos¬ 
sible  distribution  of  milk  in  all  the  large  consuming 
centers  and  if  possible  a  lower  price  to  the  consumer 
than  has  been  charged  in  the  past  three  years. 

These  petitions  were  circulated  all  over  the  dairy 
counties  during  the  Summer  of  1915,  when  the 
League  was  inactive,  and  published  in  local  papers. 
The  petitions  came  back  with  thousands  of  names. 
It  seemed  that  every  dairy  farmer  in  Chenango 
County  signed  one.  Here  are  three  of  the  signatures: 


/v7 Co?z/L^ 

It  was  here  Mr.  Kershaw  got  his  inspiration 
later  to  go  out  organizing  and  his  opportunity  to 
convert  it  into  a  profitable  adventure. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  a  letter  to  the  Department  in 
July,  1916,  Mr.  Kershaw  wrote  that  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty  farmers  “were  openly  distrustful  of  the  leaders 
of  the  League,”  and  in  a  speech  at  Norwich  the 
same  month  he  said  publicly  as  reported  in  local 
papers  that  a  new  man  should  be  put  in  charge, 
‘and  then,”  he  said,  “let  every  present  director  of 
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the  Dairymen’s  League  hand  in  his  resignation.  Let" 
this  man  select  in  their  places  men  of  integrity  and 
influence  throughout  this  milk  producing  State  of 
ours,  a  directory  that  would  have  the  utmost  con¬ 
fidence  of  this  State  which  the  present  directory 
has  not.” 

At  another  time  Mr.  Kershaw  told  of  the  League 
officials  going  to  New  York  in  1914  to  see  Sheffield’s 
and  Borden’s  on  their  knees,  as  he  put  it,  to  ask  the 
big  dealers  to  pay  more  for  milk.  .  Sheffield's,  he 
said,  sent  them  to  Borden’s,  but  Borden’s  refused 
to  see  them  because  they  were  afraid  of  going  to 
prison — the  same  fear  that  terrorized  John  D.  Miller 
in  1924,  when  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  wanted  more 
money  for  milk. 

The  records  will  show  that  the  Department  alone 
outside  the  Legislature  secured  the  appointment  of 
(he  Wicks  Committee  in  the  Winter  of  1915,  when 
this  authority  asserts  it  showed  no  interest. 

In  March,  1916,  a  meeting  of  dairymen  in  Chen¬ 
ango  County  praised  the  work  of  the  Department  in 
that  county,  and  approved  its  purpose  to  increase 
the  price  of  milk  one  cent  a  quart  after  October  1, 
and  its  action  included  this  paragraph : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  meeting 
that  the  present  New  York  State  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  is  the  only  agency  from  which  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  remedial  action,  and  that  the  Governor  of  the.  State, 
the  Senator  and  Assemblyman  from  this  district,  be 
urged  to  use  their  influence  for  the  continuation  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  activities  of  such  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets. 

Here  again  is  indisputable  testimony  from  within 
the  pool  official  family  of  the  utter  impotence  of  the 
League  from  1914  to  the  latter  part  of  1916,  and 
public  and  printed  proof  of  the  aggressive  policy  of 
the  Department  from  its  inception,  and  of  the  fact 
that  it  set  the  October,  1916  price  in  1915,  when  the 
League  was  inactive,  all  of  which  every  dairyman 
well  knew  10  years  ago. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  item  (3)  because  it  is  not 
and  cannot  be  disputed.  It  is,  however,  the  only  im¬ 
portant  point  in  it  all.  The  officials  changed  the 
1916  plan  which  gave  farmers  control,  and  was  suc¬ 
cessful  for  a  plan  which  gave  the  officials  absolute 
control,  and  failed.  Then  they  held  celebrations  of 
the  1916  strike  to  fool  dairymen  into  believing  that 
the  plans  were  the  same.  Herein  is  the  essence  of 
the  whole  milk  controversy.  All  agreed  to  the  farm- 
control  plan,  including  League  officials,  but  when 
the  fight  was  over  and  won  and  cash  flowing  into 
the  treasury,  the  officials  asked  the  Department  to 
repudiate  its  promise  to  farmers  and  change  the 
plan  to  make  absolute  monarchs  of  them  with  power 
to  tax  and  spend  as  they  liked.  When  the  Depart¬ 
ment  flatly  refused  to  break  faith  with  dairymen, 
the  leaders  screeched  Dillon  was  stubborn  and 
wanted  his  own  way  about  everything.  Later  they 
stealthily  gave  the  semblance  of  farm  authority  need¬ 
ed  by  dealers  to  kill  the  Department  when  farmers 
were  working  and  wiring  to  save  it.  Perfidy  to  New 
York  farms  could  go  no  further.  To  cover  up  their 
deceit,  and  to  confuse  the  public,  they  brazenly  now 
utter  on  senile  authority  sensational  slanders  which 
make  it  necessary  to  convict  them  of  outrageous 
falsehood  and  intentional  calumny. 

Letters  now  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  files  from  the  alleged 
author  of  this  personal  abuse  prove  that  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  a  milk  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  on  Dec.  8,  1915,  and  that  he  tried  in 
his  fussy  way  to  upset  the  whole  machine  at  the 
last  critical  moment  in  1916. 


The  Genesis  of  the  Dairy  Meeting 

WHILE  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  dairy¬ 
men  ought  to  know  the  truth  about  the  Three 
Group  meeting  held  in  Utica,  December  2.  Mr.  U. 
Grant  Stringer,  one  of  the  high-class  dairymen  of 
the  State,  suggested  at  the  October  27  meeting  that, 
since  no  progress  had  been  made  by  joint  meetings, 
the  three  groups  producing  for  the  can  trade  should 
tyy  to  get  together  on  their  own  account,  as  one 
step  closer  to  a  unit.  Ali  approved,  but  nothing  was 
done.  The  following  week  the  idea  was  taken  up 
in  a  meeting,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  calling  the 
meeting,  and  asking  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to 
publish  the  call  and  requesting  Mr.  Dillon  to 
help,  as  it  was  in  harmony  with  his  public  ap¬ 
peals  to  bring  this  big  mass  of  dairymen  into  an 
organized  body.  Of  course  the  call  was  published, 
and  everything  possible  was  done  to  make  the  meet¬ 
ing  a  success.  To  give  order  and  direction  to  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  these  dairymen  conferences 
were  held  to  lay  out  a  skeleton  of  plans  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  meeting.  This  was  plainly  and  frank¬ 
ly  stated  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
members  were  reminded  that  it  was  their  privilege 
and  duty  to  make  any  changes  they  desired,  or  to 
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scrap  all  the  suggestions  and  substitute  new  plans. 
Shrewd  observers  remarked  that  it  was  in  intel¬ 
ligent  appearance,  clearness  of  expression  and  unity 
of  purpose  the  most  notable  meeting  of  farmers  ever 
held  in  the  State.  If  anyone  led  such  farmers  it 
was  only  because  he  expressed  their  sentiments  and 
purposes.  If  he  were  out  of  harmony  with  these 
strong  self-reliant  farmers  his  thrills  would  turn  in¬ 
to  chills. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  experience  but  what 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  Mr.  Dillon  would  do  with  equal 
pleasure  for  any  other  group  of  farmers  who  asked 
for  it — nothing  that  they  have  not  done  before,  and 
nothing  but  what  they  hope  to  do  again.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  organization  of  these  scattering  75,000 
dairymen  is  essential  to  any  degree  of  unity  in  tin; 
industry,  and  until  someone  shows  j>roof  to  the  con¬ 
trary  The  II.  N.-Y.  will  support  it  to  the  best  of 
its  ability. 


A  Great  Jersey  Dinner 

GREAT  feature  at  the  banquet  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  fruit  growers  was  the  serving  of  a  Jersey 
dinner — everything  but  the  coffee  produced  in  New 
Jersey.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  menu  card : 

SPECIAL  JERSEY  DINNER 

SERVED  TO 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 

AB5ECON  OYSTER  COCKTAIL 
CAMDEN  CELERY 
LEEDS  POINT  CLAM  CHOWDER 
MONMOUTH  BLUEFISH  CUMBERLAND  WHITE  POTATOES 
JERSEY  BROILERS.  OCEAN  COUNTY  CRANBERRY  SAUCE 
CAPE  MAY  SWEET  POTATOES 
ATLANTIC  COUNTY  SPINACH 
SALEM-BURLINGTON  APPLE  CELERY  SALAD 
CHALD0N  ICE  CREAM 
LOCUST  GROVE  APPLE  PIE 
GLOUCESTER  COUNTY  MILK* 

TIME 6:3  0  P  M  .  DECEMBER  9  TH .  1926 

PLACE - GREEK  ROOM.  HADDON  HALL.  ATLANTIC  CITY  M  3. 

FOOD - GROWN  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

DINERS - CITIZENS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

APPET IT E- - ATLANTIC  CITY  SPECIAL 

It  lias  been  said  that  if  the  State  of  Missouri  could 
be  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
her  people  could  live  comfortably  for  years  without 
importing  a  pound  of  outside  material.  Much  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  thumb  of  land  reaching 
down  into  the  Atlantic  and  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  country  by  the  Delaware  River.  -  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  thumb  can  finger  just  about  all 
they  need  if  they  put  themselves  to  the  job.  When 
the  salt  marshes  are  drained  and  the  sands  of  the 
south  end  are  watered  there  may  well  be  a  surplus 
to  sell  outside.  For  Jerseymen  turn  soil  into  pota¬ 
toes  as  well  as  pottery ;  into  butter  as  well  as  bricks. 
Such  little  things  as  this  Jersey  banquet  help  to  ad¬ 
vertise  a  State’s  products  and  to  arouse  patriotic  in¬ 
terest.  ■  And  another  thing.  At  this  banquet  was 
served  a  fruit  dream  in  the  shape  of  an  apple  pie 
made  by  William  Holmes,  head  baker  of  the  hotel. 
The  society  ought  to  give  Mr.  Holmes  an  honorary 
membership.  Any  man  who  can  take  a  handful  of 
flour,  a  lump  of  butter,  a  spoonful  of  sugar,  the 
usual  condiments  and  an  apple  and  produce  such  a 
‘'melt-in-your-mouth”  confection  as  was  served  at 
Atlantic  City  is  one  of  the  best  assets  the  fruit 
growers  can  have.  William  Holmes — may  his  pies  in¬ 
crease. 


Work  your  schoolhouse  hard.  Hold  meetings  there  as 
often  as  possible.  It  will  help  the  neighboi’hood  and 
help  the  school. 

Uxder  the  New  York  law  a  mother  may  teach  her 
child  at  home,  provided  she  is  a  competent  teacher  and 
will  devote  the  regular  school  hours  to  the  work. 

Some  of  the  moving  pictures  representing  farm  scenes 
are  great.  One  of  them  was  supposed  to  show  a  west¬ 
ern  scene  dated  just  after  the  Civil  War.  A  herd  of 
Texas  steers,  driven  up  the  range  came  into  view.  It 
was  a  herd  of  purebred  dehorned  Herefords — years  be¬ 
fore  Hereford  ever  appeared  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Another  shows  a  scene  in  the  African  desert  of  20 
years  ago  with  a  flock  of  pure  It.  I.  Red  hens  running 
about ! 

Quite  a  number  of  readers  have  asked  us  to  state  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  a  ton  of  coal.  This  is  somewhat 
like  asking  how  long  is  a  piece  of  string  for  the  weight 
of  coal  varies  more  or  less  in  the  different  mines.  The 
following  table  is  probably  fair  and  it  gives  the  ap- 
'  proximate  figures  in  cubic  feet  per  ton :  Lehigh,  nut, 
35.25 ;  stove,  33.70.  Pittston,  nut,  33.70 ;  stove,  34.35. 
Wilkes-Barre,  nut.  34.55;  stove,  34.65.  Shamokin,  mil, 
37.25;  stove,  37.25. 
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“The  Old  Year  Out,  the  New  Year  In, 

k  This  Joyful  Page  We  Now  Begin.”  ^ 

*.  *  *asr  •  • 


Drawn  by  Ellen  C.  Richard  (IS), 
New  York 


Memory  Verse 
Christmas  Song 

Little  star,  oh,  little  star, 

You’re  the  first  to  light  your  light, 
Shining  in  the  Christmas  sky, 

For  a  far-off  world  tonight. 

Can  you  hear  the  bells  of  peace, 
Ringing  through  the  frosty  air? 
Can  you  hear  the  boys  and  girls 
Singing  carols  everywhere? 

Little  star,  oh.  little  star, 

Are  you  now  remembering 
IIow  you  shone  one  Christmas  on 
The  birthday  manger  of  the  King? 
— Marjorie  Barrows  in  Child  Life. 


The  Farewell 

My  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give 
you, 

No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and 
gray, 

But,  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  leave 
you, 

For  every  day. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  let  those  who  will 
be  clever, 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day 
long, 

And  make  life,  death,  and  all  that  vast 
forever, 

One  grand,  sweet  song. 

— By  Charles  Kingsley. 


NATURE  TUZZLE5 =, 


Drawn  by  Beatrice  Booth  (15), 
New  York 

Last  month’s  answer  to  “What  Am  I?’’ 
was  “witch  hazel.”  Did  anyone  come 
upon  witch  hazel  in  its  solitary  flowering? 
The  puzzle  for  December  is  an  animal. 
It  sounds  very  much  like  a  skunk,  but 
begging  Margaret  Gippert’s  pardon  in 
whispering  that  it  is  not  a  skunk,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  should  be  very  cautious 
about  naming  “What  Am  I?” 

I  am  a  small  active  fur-bearing  animal 
of  a  noted  fur-bearing  tribe.  I  inherit 
(lie  family  characteristics  of  swiftness  and 
agility,  at  home  equally  on  land  or  in 
water,  but  never  without  a  habitation. 
I  am  about  two  feet  long  with  webbed 
feet  and  have  a  very  bushy  tail  that  is 
one-fourtli  the  length  of  myself.  I  have 
a  coat  varying  in  color  from  light  brown 
or  tan  to  a  dark  chocolate.  My  fur  is 
downy,  and  interspersed  with  longer  and 
stronger  hairs.  I  have  a  great  fondness 
for  watercourses  where  food  consisting  of 
frogs,  fishes,  etc.,  is  plentiful.  In  the 
past  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  carry 
off  a  fowl  from  the  poultry  yard,  but  now 
I  am  one  of  the  shyest  things  on  foot. 
My  young  are  born  in  the  Spring  in  a 
hollow  log  among  the  rocks.  When  irri¬ 
tated  or  alarmed  I  emit  a  strong  and  dis- 
agi’eeable'odor,  yet  I  am  easily  tamed  and 
become  attached  to  those  who  caress  me. 
In  this  State  I  cease  to  regard  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  poultry  yard  as  prey.  Per¬ 
haps  you  knoAV  of  some  great  hunter  who 
has  made  a  pet  of  me.  What  does  the 
information  make,  or  what  am,I? — From 
Margaret  Gippert  (16),  New  York. 


Enigma 

Number  1 — 

My  first  is  in  bat  but  not  in  witch. 

My  second  in  hole  but  not  in  ditch, 

My  third  is  in  tin  but  not  in  iron, 

My  fourth  in  elephant,  not  in  lion, 

My  fifth  is  in  till  but  not  in  sow, 

My  sixth  is  in  hen  but  not  in  crow*. 

My  seventh  in  hoary  but  not  in  cold, 
My  eighth  is  in  merry  but  not  in  bold, 


My  ninth  is  in  manger  but  not  in  hay, 
My  whole  is  a  village — a  star  leads  the 
way. — Sent  by  Chester  Eaton  (10), 
Massachusetts. 


Number  2 — 

My  first  is  in  smoke  but  not  in  stack, 

My  second  in  train  but  not  in  track, 

My  third  is  in  dress  but  not  in  blue, 

My  fourth  is  in  tiger  but  not  in  zoo, 

My  fifth  is  in  old  hut  not  in  new, 

My  sixth  is  in  done  but  not  in  do, 

My  seventh  in  tree  but  not  in  bush, 

My  eighth  is  in  shove  but  not  in  push, 
My  ninth  is  in  game  but  not  in  toy, 

My  whole  adds  romance  to  Christmas  joy. 

— Written  by  Gertrude  Stephenson 
(11),  Connecticut. 

The  answer  to  the  enigma  of  last  month 
was  “Mayflower,”  and  to  the  riddle, 
“quick.” 


Riddles 

No.  1. — What  is  it  that  no  one  cares  to 
have,  yet  no  one  wants  to  lose? — From 
Marguerite  Keck  (14).  New  York. 

No.  2. — What  is  it  that  you  can’t  hold 
for  10  minutes  though  it  is  as  light  as  a 
feather? — From  Clark  Allender  (12), 
West  Virginia. 


The  Shepherd  Boy  of  Bethlehem 

The  shepherd  life  of  the  Holy  Land 
has  remained  unchanged  since  the  days 
of  Abraham  and  of  the  first  Christmas. 
The  peasant  shepherd  boy  is  usually  the 
youngest  male  laborer  of  the  family.  As 
the  oldest  son  grows  up  to  help  the  father 
with  the  sowing,  plowing,  reaping,  thrash¬ 
ing,  and  olive  picking,  a  younger  takes 
his  place  with  the  flock,  and  so  on  down 
the  line  until  the  lot  of  being  family 
shepherd  finally  falls  to  the  youngest. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  youth  David,  who, 
even  when  in  later  life  he  became  psalm¬ 
ist  and  king,  failed  not  to  recall  his  boy¬ 
hood  shepherd  days,  and  in  thinking 
thereon  to  weave  their  romance  into  his 
sublime  poetry. 

The  shepherd  boy  wears  a  simple  robe 
of  cotton ;  this  is  strapped  around  his 
body  by  “a  leathern  girdle  about  his 
loins,”  and  still  like  John  the  Baptist 
has  his  coat  of  camel’s  hair  or  of  coarse 
homespun  wool.  This  is  warm,  sheds  the 
hardest  rain,  and  takes  the  place  of  a 
blanket.  When  the  youth  is  out  with  the 
flocks  at  night  he  wraps  it  about  him, 
and,  with  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  sleeps  like 
Jacob  of  old,  at  Bethel.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Moses  the  lawgiver,  command- 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (13), 
New  York 

ed  that  “if  thou  at  all  take  they  neigh¬ 
bor’s  raiment  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver 
it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  down  ; 
for  that  is  his  covering  only,  it  is  his 
raiment  for  his  skin ;  wherein  shall  he 
sleep?” 

Not  the  women  but  more  especially  the 
men  in  their  leisure  hours,  and  the  shep¬ 
herd  boys  as  they  lead  the  flocks  on  the 
mountains,  spin  the  long  coarse  wool  in¬ 
to  yarn  for  their  own  coats. — John  Whit¬ 
ing  in  National  Geographic. 

— Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (13). 

New  YTork. 


Jimmy’s  Conscience 

Jimmie  Davis  who  was  six  years  old 
and  considered  himself  quite  old,  won¬ 
dered  a  lot  about  Christmas  Day  and 
about  St.  Nicholas  or  Santa  Claus.  Be¬ 
ginning  several  days  befox-e  Christmas  he 
sat,  after  supper  time,  on  his  father’s 
knee,  and  talked  with  him  about  Santa 
Claus. 

“What  time  in  the  night' does  he  come, 
papa?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  Jimmy,  I  should  say  any  time 
between  twelve  and  two  in  the  morning. 


Sometimes  he  comes  late  and  sometimes 
early.  It  all  depends  on  how  long  he 
stays  at  every  house.” 

“What  do  you  suppose  he  will  bring 
me?”  Jimmy  would  ask.  And  his  father 
would  say : 

“If  Santa  Claus  thinks  yoix  have  been 
a  good  boy  he  will  bring  you  nice  pres¬ 
ents,  but  if  you  have  been  a  very  bad  boy 
yoix  will  probably  get  only  a  bunch  of 
switches.”  When  Jimmy  went  to  bed 
he  coxild  not  sleep  well  for  thinking  of 
the  bad  things  that  he  had  done.  Finally, 
the  day  before  Christmas,  he  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Santa,  and  his  mother  copied  it 
over  on  white  paper  so  that  Santa  Claus 
would  be  able  to  read  it.  This  is  what 
he  wrote : 

“Dear  Santa  Claus :  Could  you  bring 
me  a  drum,  a  bicycle,  an  Indian  suit,  and 
an  expi-ess  cart?  Don't  bring  tlieixi  un¬ 
less  you  have  plenty.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
made,  old  Rover  eat  that  onion.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  pulled  a  tail  feather  out  of 
our  old  red  rooster.  I  am  sorry  that  I  spilt 
water  on  the  kitchen  flooi\  I  have  tried 
awful  hard  to  be  a  good  boy.  From  Jim¬ 
my  Davis.” 

He  put  the  letter  on  the  mantel,  where 
he  hoped  Santa  Claus  would  find  it,  and 
took  the  feather  out  of  his  cap.  He  laid 
it  out  in  the  henhouse  where  the  old 
rooster  Avas.  Later  in  the  day  he  found 
the  onion  xvhere  old  Rover  had  spit  it  oxit 
behind  his  back,  and  after  that  he  felt 
better.  He  Avas  almost  sorry  that  he  had 
Avritten  the  letter. 

When  Jimmy  went  to  bed  on  Christmas 
Eve,  he  was  so  excited  he  could  hardly 
sleep.  He  woke  xxp  at  eleven  o’clock.  He 
knexv  it  Avas  that  time  because  he  heard 
the  cuckoo  clock  doAvnstairs  say  “Cuckoo” 
eleven  times.  Right  afterwards  Jimmy 
heard  the  tinkling  of  sleighbells.  Hur¬ 
riedly  throwing  back  the  covers,  he 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  ran  to  the  win¬ 
dow.  To  his  amazement  he  saAv  that  the 
ground  Avas  covered  with  siioav,  and 
through  the  swiftly  falling  flakes  he  saw 
the  snoAv-coA-ei-ed  figure  of  old  Santa 
Claus  riding  past  the  house  !  He  could 
see  the  toys  in  the  back  of  the  sleigh,  and 
that  one  of  his  reindeers  Avas  white  like 
old  Jenny,  father’s  horse. 

The  idea  suddenly  came  to  Jimmy  that 
Santa  Claus  had  passed  his  house.  Jim¬ 
my  was  so  surprised  and  mad  that  he 
began  to  cry.  He  ran  back  to  bed,  buried 
his  face  in  his  pilloAV  and  cried  himself  to 
sleep. 

Christmas  morning,  dawned  bright  and 
clear.  When  Jimmy  awoke  the  sun  was 
streaming  through  the  window.  He 
jumped  up  and  putting  on  his  slippers 
he  ran  down  the  stairs  to  see  Avhat  Santa 
Claus  had  brought  him,  before  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  Santa  Claus  had  passed  his 
house,  but  fortunately  he  had  caught 
sight  of  the  Christmas  tree  and  presents 
wrapped  up  in  tissxie  paper.  There  was 
his  drum  and  his  Indian  suit,  and  e Any¬ 
thing  he  had  asked  for.  Yes,  and  more  be¬ 
sides  ! 

“I  guess  Santa  Claus  must  have  for¬ 
given  me  after  all,”  said  Jimmy  happily. 
— Written  by  Alice  Lewis  (13),  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

Tell  me -fa i 

ALL  E A  7tS 

Drawn  by  Grace  I  Cheat  (19), 

New  York 

[As  this  joke  was  sent  in  by  a  Scotch 
contributor  it  should  be  all  right  to  print 
it.— I.  U.] 

On  a  train  in  Scotland  the  conductor 
paused  in  front  of  a  Scotch  passenger. 
To  his  anger  the  man  could  not  find  his 
ticket.  The  conductor  finally  saw  the 
ticket  in  his  mouth.  He  pulled  it  out, 
saying : 

“Give  it  here,  ye  fool,  to  kape  the  train 
waiting.” 

After  he  had  gone  the  Scotchman  said 
to  his  fellow  passengers — “I’m  nae  such  a 
fool  as  I  look.  Yon  ticket  Avere  an  auld 
one,  and  I  Avas  merely  sucking  the  date 
off.” — Sent  by  C.  Campbell  (13),  New 
Jersey. 


A  pair  of  oxvls  came  down  the  chimney 
into  the  sitting-room  of  a  Kent  school¬ 
master.  We  understand  that  they  exas¬ 
perated  him  by  repeatedly  saying  “To 
who”  instead  of  “To  whom.” — Sent  by 
Charlotte  Dolly  (13),  New  York. 


My  Pa 

My  pa  ain’t  any  millyunaire, 

But  my,  he’s  offul  smart ; 

He  ain’t  no  carpenter,  bxit  he  * 

Can  fix  a  feller's  cart. 

He  ain’t  a  doctor,  but- somehow 
My  pa,  he  alius  knows 

Just  what  to  do  to  fix  a  boy 
Who’s  got  a  bloody  nose ! 

My  pa  ain’t  President — becoz 
He  says,  he  never  run ; 

But  he  coxild  do  it  just  as  well 
As  any  President’s '  done  ! 

A  President  may  beat  my  pa 
At  pullin’  up  a  A’ote ; 

But  he  can’t  beat  him,  I  just  know, 
A-whittlin’  out  a  boat ! 

My  pa  ain’t  rich,  but  that’s  becoz 
He’s  never  tried  to  be ; 

He’s  no  ’lectrician  but  he  fixed 
A  telephone  for  me. 

My  pa  ain’t  never  xvi'ote  a  book, 
But  I  knoAv  that  he  could, 

Becoz  the  stories  that  he  tells 
To  me  are  alius  good. 

My  pa  knoAvs  everythin’  I  cruess 
An’  I  say  I  doix’t  care 


Coz  he  ain't  President  or  rich 
As  any  millyunaire ; 

Whenever  things  go  wrong,  my  pa 
Kin  make  ’em  right,  you  see ; 

An’  tho  he  ain’t  no  President 
Pa’s  good  enough  for  me. 

— Sent  by  Mary  Thomas  (11). 
New  York. 


Into  a  Coal  Mine 

The  Hammond  Mine,  at  Ashland,  Pa., 
was  the  subject  of  study  for  our  class 
last  October.  After  Ave  had  changed  into 
our  old  clothes,  one  lamp  was  given  to 
every  two  pei’sons,  and  xve  Avent  down 
the  mine  in  cars  which  go  down  \rhat  is 
known  as  the  slope.  Each  car  held  10  of 
us,  and  there  were  tAvo  cars  to  the  load, 
fastened  together  by  a  chain  and  let  down 
by  a  strong  cable  controlled  by  big  steam 
engines.  We  were  let  down  very  sloAvly 
and  came  to  a  stop  at  the  fourth  shift 
or  level,  920  feet  beloAV  the  surface.  Our 
lights  Avex-e  a  gi*eat  help,  although  the 
mine  is  lighted  with  electric  lights. 

The  gangway  is  the  main  shift  or  tun¬ 
nel,  and  this  is  timbered  as  mined,  that 
is,  uprights  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter  are  placed  along  the  edge  with 
a  binding  top  piece  every  six  feet,  and 
small  pieces  are  AAorked  in.  Fi’om  this 
shift  or  tunnel  smaller  shifts  lead  at 
about  a  45°  angle  into  what  is  known 
as  the  miner’s  breast,  but  Avhich  is  really 
the  face  of  the  coal  workings.  After  set¬ 
ting  his  charge  the  miner  closes  his  trap 
door  and  waits  patiently  for  his  charges 
to  go  off.  Then  he  opens  the  trap  door 
and  the  coal  slides  to  the  main  shaft 
where  it  is  loaded  on  cai-s  and  taken  to 
the  surface.  Large  water  pumps  lifting 
31  gallons  at  a  stroke  pump  the  water 
to  the  surface.  Fresh  and  foul  air  is  cir¬ 
culated  by  fans,  and  miners  carry  safety 
lamps  used  in  detecting  gas. 

We  came  back  up  the  shaft  in  what  is 
commonly  knoAvn  as  the  “bucket”  and 
the  Avhole  920  feet  in  one  minute.  We 
went  at  sxxcli  a  speed  that  Ave  hardly 
knew  whether  AA-e  Avere  going  up  or  down. 
We  found  that  we  AA’ere  all  black  Avith 
coal  dust.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  me, 
the  life  of  a  rninei*.  I  hope  I  shall  never 
have  to  spend  much  of  my  time  in  a  coal 
mine.  —  Written  by  Franklin  Kohler 
(15),  Pennsylvania. 

The  “Boys  and  Girls”  caption  this 
month  is  done  by  Helen  Messemer  (17), 
of  New  York.  Last  month’s  caption  was 
done  by  Esther  Herr  (17),  Pennsylvania. 
The  “Box  Notes”  for  both  months  were 
provided  by  Roy  Bergman  (15),  NeAV 
York.  Many  of  us  guessed  that  Esther 
Herr  did  the  caption  last  month  without 
being  told. — I.  U. 


Drawn  by  Beatrice  Booth  (15), 
New  York 


Nov.  26. — As  usual  I  forced  myself  out 
of  my  warm  bed  this  morning  to  find  my¬ 
self  half  asleep.  Inside  of  an  hour  I  be¬ 
gan  to  wake  up,  but  I  ’speet  it  can  be 
imagined  Iioav  I  enjoyed  my  early  break¬ 
fast  and  Iioav  agreeable  I  felt  while  eat¬ 
ing  it.  Right  after  the  meal  I  helped 
milk,  washed  dishes,  separator  and  milk 
buckets,  then  started  to  school.  I  got 
there,  but  had  to  Avails  against  the  wind. 
Coming  home  the  AA'ind  was  bloAving  ter¬ 
rifically,  so  I  had  to  Avatcli  to  keep  my 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  my  belongings 
safe  in  place.  The  wind  made  the  win- 
doAvs  rattle  all  day  in  school. 

Nov.  27. — I  Avolse  up  to  find  a  less 
boisterous  morning  in  the  Avay  of  wind, 
although  several  machines  were  going 
along.  (We  live  on  the  Dixie  High¬ 
way.)  Did  some  chores,  then  washed 
windows,  some  woodAvork  and  did  other 
cleaning.  Mamma  works  outdoors  a  lot, 
so  I  am  all  alone  sometimes.  By  noon 
I  Avas  tilled  but  wanted  to  go  to  tOAvn 
Avith  mamma,  so  I  went.  The  stoi-es  are 
full  of  Christmas  things  ali'eady.  I 
thought  the  November  Page  splendid,  and 
the  pictures  Avere  fine.  Miriam’s  came 
through  very  plain.  I  think  it  xvas  made 
small  enough.  I  always  picture  a  person 
in  my  mind  Avliose  picture  I  have  never 
seen,  and  I  suppose  you  Avould  be  horri¬ 
fied  to  see  yourselves  as  I  see  you — even 
our  editor  bending  over  her  desk  and  cook¬ 
ing  a  meal  also.  Goodby  for  this  time, 
From  Patty  (13),  Ohio. 


Oct.  30. — We  children  had  an  enter¬ 
tainment  tonight.  Our  neai'est  neighbors 
came  over.  We  had  a  play,  dialogues, 
and  songs.  My  sister  read  a  story  that 
she  had  written  for  English,  at  high 
school.  Then  Ave  passed  cookies,  caixdy 
and  grapes,  and  the  folks  visited.  It  Avas 
not  a  large  affair — just  the  tAvo  families. 

Oct.  31. — Papa  had  a  terrible  time  find¬ 
ing  his  best  trousers  this  morning,  before 
church.  He  Avas  rushing  around  upstairs 
and  down,  asking  if  anybody  had  seen 
his  pants.  None  of  us  had,  and  it  was 
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getting  on  towards  church  time.  He 
finally  found  them  somewhere,  for  he 
went  to  church  with  the  rest  of  us.  I 
didn't  know  where  he  found  them  until 
this  afternoon  when  I  heard  the  folks 
laughing.  It  was  too  good  to  keep.  Papa 
had  to  tell  us  where  they  were.  They 
were  on  him  all  the  time !  O  !  what  a 
joke  on  him!  —  From  Dot  (12),  New 
York. 


Nov.  12. — We  have  four  calves  on  a 
far  part  of  the  farm  which  I  feed  hay 
and  other  feed  every  morning  before 
school.  Their  ages  range  between  six  and 
eight  months.  They  all  have  some  black 
or  dull  gray  on  their  foreheads,  making 
them  very  pretty.  Preceding  the  after¬ 
noon  recess  at  school  we  sometimes  have 
a  ciphering  or  spelling  match,  and  today 
we  had  spelling.  I  like  to  spell  better 
than  cipher.  They  are  both  fun. 

Nov.  25. — A  bright  Thanksgiving  Day 
to  say  the  least.  We  butchered  hogs  as 
usual  on  this  day.  They  were  small 
ones  this  time,  for  we  could  not  succeed 
in  getting  any  until  the  last  of  June.  My 
uncle,  aunt  and  two  cousins  were  here 
this  afternoon  besides  the  other  help. 

Nov.  26. — Had  meant  to  husk  corn  to¬ 
day,  but  it  rained  so  we  (I  and  my 
brothers)  moved  earth  to  help  in  the 
building  of  a  henhouse  that  has  already 
had  some  work  on  it.  It  was  hard  work, 
too.  We  want  to  get  the  chickens  in  it 
as  soon  as  we  can  get  it  ready.  This 
afternoon  the  rain  became  slack  and  we 
worked  at  the  corn.  I  found  the  answer 
to  the  enigma  on  Our  Page  to  be  “May¬ 
flower,'’  that  ship  ever  loyal  to  the  Pil¬ 
grims.  I  wish  I  had  known  how  to  make 
smoke  prints  sooner,  when  the  maples 
were  so  pretty.  I  admire  all  on  Our 
Page,  and  every  issue  brings  us  closer  to¬ 
gether  to  enjoy  it.  From  Imp  (12),  West 
Virginia. 


Nov.  25. — Thanksgiving  Day.  Warm. 
We  had  a  duck  for  dinner,  which  I  raised 
myself.  I  made  the  mincemeat  for  the 
pies,  and  both  were  good.  We  had  com¬ 
pany. 

Nov.  26. — Cloudy.  Dad  went  to  town. 
I  went  after  the  mail  and  took  grain  to 
the  heifers. 

Nov.  28. — We  took  the  goats  in,  also 
the  cattle.  We  had  an  awful  time  get¬ 
ting  one  heifer  in  the  barn.  We  had 
company.  I  went  for  a  walk  and  got 
some  pine  cones  and  moss. 

Nov.  29. — Cold  and  cloudy.  I  played 
with  goats  and  calves.  We  have  four 
goats  and  four  cows  and  six  calves,  and 
several  other  cattle.  All  our  cattle  are 
registered  Ayrsliires. 

Dec.  1. — Deer  season  began,  but  no 
snow.  There  are  not  many  deer  around 
anyway.  We  are  churning  and  I  must 
make  gingerbread  for  dinner. — From  the 
Goat  Girl  (13),  New  Hampshire. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (11), 
New  York 

“My  goodness,  is  that  supposed  to  be 
a  picture  of  Norman  Hallock?  It  looks 
as  if  a  cyclone  had  struck  that  place.  He 
looks  pretty  dangerous  there.”  —  Edna 
Koenig  (17),  New  Yrork. 

“Al's  poem  reminded  me  of  the  time  I 
encountered  one  of  those  furry  little  ani¬ 
mals,  too,  but  was  I  looking  for  him? 
No  sir !  It  was  dark  and  1  just  stum¬ 
bled  over  him,  that’s  all.” — R.  Marie  Col¬ 
lins  (16),  Connecticut. 

“I  think  I  had  better  give  up  my  space 
to  someone  younger,  pretty  soon,  and  be 
content  with  writing  once  a  year.  It  has 
been  lots  of  fun  for  me,  and  by  so  doing 
I  can  let  someone  else  have  that  pleasure. 
It  certainly  is  tough  to  grow  old.”  (See 
Art  Column.) — Norman  Hallock  (19), 
Connecticut. 


A  Christmas  Pudding 


Dear  Cooks :  Here  is  an  old-fashioned 
pudding  that  I  make  in  the  oven.  I  al¬ 
ways  use  the  small  gem  tins,  for  then  it 
does  not  have  to  be  cut,  each  cake  being 
a  portion.  Mix  together  one  cup  sugar, 
two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon, 
1/4  teaspoon  nutmeg,  *4  teaspoon  cloves, 
three  teaspoons  cocoa,  %  cup  butter, 
warmed  slightly,  and  beat  well.  Add  one 
cup  sour  cream,  (medium  thick  cream, 
not  solid).  Sift  together  two  cups  flour, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  add  to  the  mixture 
and  stir  until  soft  and  creamy.  Last  add 
*4  cup  each  of  seeded  raisins  and  nut 
meats  dredged  with  flour.  Grate  in  the 
rind  of  one  orange  if  you  have  it. 

For  the  sauce  beat  together  three  yolks 
of  eggs,  iy2  teaspoons  of  sugar,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  flavoring  (or  vanilla).  Beat 
the  three  whites  till  stiff  and  fold  in  the 
sugar  and  yolks.  This  sauce  should  he 
made  while  the  pudding  is  baking  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place.  If  %  cup  whipped 
cream  is  added  just  before  bringing  to  the 
table  it  adds  to  the  sauce,  but  is  not 
necessary. — Sent  by  Jane  Stauff  (16), 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Harold,  Deveney  (15), 
New  Jersey 


The  Three  Wise  Men  and  the  Star 
Drawn  by  Eva  Robillard  (16), 
New  York 


‘Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas 
Drawn  by  Amy  Ehinesmith  (14), 
New  Jersey 


The  Stocking  to  Hang 
Drawn  by  Esther  Herr  (17), 
Pen  nsylvania 


Drawn  by  Stella  Novakopsky  (15), 
New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Miriam  Rachel  (17), 
Pennsylvania 


Draion  by  Rebecca  Spencer  (16), 


Maine 


My  Cat  Mischief 

Draion  by  Hazel  Duntz  (19),A'exo  York 

l  1  1 


Who  Goes  There? 

Draion  by  Pearl  Lynn  (17),  New  York 


L 


Drawn  by  Thelma  L.  Miller  (15), 
Pennsylvania 

The  Heroes 

I  will  tell  you  of  the  time  that  we  went 
sliding, 

Making  the  climb,  then  laughing  and 
riding, 

Down  the  hill. 

Sure  it  was  a  lovely  day, 

As  Aye  went  our  jolly  way, 

Me  and  Bill. 

We  are  sort  of  heroes,  never  doubt  it, 

(At  least  we  think  we  are;  that’s  why 
we  shout  it 
In  this  way. ) 

It  was  a  big  and  lofty  hill; 

No  one  dared  but  me  and  Bill 
On  that  day. 

They  didn  t  want  to  die  at  such  an  age, 
For  just  to  be  the  rage. 

For  awhile. 

Bill  and  I  wTent  down  on  the  same  sled. 
We  were  going  to  risk  our  heads 
With  a  smile. 

We  went  so  fast  we  couldn't  see. 

We  forgot  our  fun  and  glee. 

On  our  way. 

We  ended  in  the  snow  bank  with  quite  a 
few  scratches, 

We  went  around  a  week  with  adhesive 
patches. 

On  our  faces. 

We  might  have  been  foolish  ;  you  know 
how  boys  are 

When  they  get  that  hero  feelin’ — like  a 
daredevil 
At  the  races. 

— By  Albert  Kirk  (18). 
Connecticut. 


My  Pets 

My  kitty  is  the  cutest  thing. 

From  morn  till  night  he’ll  nlay  and  sing ; 
His  hair  is  soft  and  fine  as  silk, 

All  I  feed  him  is  bread  and  milk. 

My  Joe  is  the  nicest  hound, 

He  loves  to  follow  Dad  around, 

He’ll  chase  a  fox,  he’ll  chase  a  hare, 

And  go  with  me  most  anywhere. 

Maine.  — By  Helena  Higgins  (10). 


A  Little  Advice  to  Artists 

Draw  a  pictui-e — put  your  name  and  age, 
I’ll  bet  anything  it'll  strike  Our  Page  : 
Or  send  a  stunt  that's  full  of  wit. 

Just  anything — so  we  can  grin  a  bit. 

We  d  like  to  see  your  photograph, 

Pretty  or  homely — we  won’t  laugh, 

Long,  short,  fat,  or  if  you're  thin — 
(Don’t  fox-get  that  mine  was  in.) 

Guess  A1  Kirk’s  middle  name  is  “Rhyme”, 
Why  don’t  you  say,  “So  is  mine  !” 

And  snatch  your  pen  and  beat  him  to  it — 
And  think  right  hard,  cause  Al’s  some 
poet. 

Now  I  mean  just  what  I  say, 

Tap  your  knowledge  and  write  today  ; 

We  don’t  care  what  work  you  do, 

Rut  we’ve  just  got  to  hear  from  you. 

—By  Charlotte  Booth  (17). 
New  York. 


Service 

I  may  not  bring  Him  treasured  gifts, 

As  did  wise  men  of  old, 

Of  costly,  precious  frankincense 
Or  cherished  myrrh  or  gold, 

But  if  to  these  His  children 
In  state  of  want  or  need, 

I  give  a  friendly  word  or  smile, 

Or  do  a  kindly  deed, 

I’m  sure  the  Christ  will  understand 
My  earnest  striving  see, 

And  say,  “Ye  did  it  xinto  these, 

Ye  did  it  unto  me.” 

— By  R.  Marie  Collins  (16). 
Connecticut. 

(Inspii-ed  by  reading  “The  Fourtli 
Wise  Man.”) 


For  Santa’s  Ear 

The  stocking  that  hangs  by  the  fire, 

Is  mine  and  not  Daddy’s,  you  see, 
Really  mine  are  so  awfully  tiny 
They  won’t  hold  half  miff  for  me. 

Mamma  put  me  to  bed  so  early, 

I’m  not  a  bit  tired,  or  sick, 

I've  crept  out  of  bed  just  a  minute 

Are  you  up  in  the  chimney,  Saint  Nick? 
New  York.  — Iona  Welker  (14). 


Our  Page  This  Month 

There  are  170  letters  of  contribution  on 
the  carpet  for  consideration.  You  would 
smile  to  see  how  many  of  them  demand 
publishing  at  once,  which  is  unfortunate¬ 
ly  not  possible.  Pei-haps  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  most  of  us  if  our  first  efforts 
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fail,  and  thereby  we  begin  to  look  more 
closely,  write  and  draw  more  carefully 
than  ever  before.  You  have  read  Char¬ 
lotte  Booth’s  poem  in  the  Original  Col¬ 
umn.  This  is  the  first  poem  that  Char¬ 
lotte  has  had  published  since  I  came  to 
this  desk,  but  it  is  not  the  first  one  that 
she  sent.  All  this  while  she  has  been 
trying  and  learning  until  now  her  poem 
makes  us  all  warm  inside  with  a  chuckle 
to  boot.  You  are  growing,  and  whatever 
you  take  up  seriously  at  this  time  is 
bound  to  grow  with  you.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  keep  your  mind  at  work — 
that’s  youth — and  be  very  careful  to  use 
your  own  thoughts.  “To  know”  does  not 
mean  “to  think.”  Every  scrap  of  knowl¬ 
edge  has  to  be  mentally  digested  before  it 
can  be  used.  You  must  have  your  own 
thoughts,  not  somebody  else’s.  You  may 
read,  but  you  must  also  consider  what 
you  have  read. 


And  here  is  one  more  picture — a  knight 
in  armor  on  his  prancing  horse. 


Dratcn  by  Earl  Castle  (16), 

Netv  Jersey 

We  never  have  had  a  finer  collection 
of  material  for  Our  Page  than  we  have 
this  month.  (See  page  162S  for  list  of 
contributors.)  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  it 
as  much  as  I  did  and  wish  you  all  a 
Merry  Christmas.  Please  write  again, 
or  for  the  first  time,  before  the  fifth  of 
January,  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  you 
all.  Yours,  Iva  Unger.  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Elva  Sends  a  Picture 

Dear  Readers :  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  story  of  Rosa  Bonlieur. 
I  was  looking  at  an  old  English  book  I 
had,  and  found  her  picture.  I  am  send- 


Rosa  Romi-egr  Dibi  fe 


ing  it,  as  I  thought  you  might  like  to  see 
it.  I  think  she  has  a  kind  face.  Don’t 
you?  —  From  Elva  Turner  (11),  New 
York. 


Rosa  Bonheur 

(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

Rosa  was  as  faithful  in  her  drawing  as 
she  had  been  unfaithful  in  her  school 
work.  Each  morning,  as  surely  as  the 
sun  rose  high  above  the  gray  stone  build¬ 
ings  of  the  city,  she  made  straight  for  the 
studio  and  forgot  everything  around  her 
but  her  beloved  pictui’e  making.  Little 
by  little  she  took  full  possession  of  the 
workshop,  and  claimed  her  favorite  chair 
and  easel,  her  very  own  pencils,  and 
brushes,  and  a  palette  spattered  with  the 
loveliest  colors  which  she  had  made  all 
by  herself.  Each  day  was  full  of  won¬ 
derful  surprises,  and  opened  to  her  one 
by  one  the  strange  and  beautiful  things 
hidden  away  in  pencil  and  brush. 

Raymond  Bonheur  hardly  noticed 
Rosa’s  work,  but  the  day  came  when  he 
took  a  second  look,  and  still  a  third.  Re¬ 
turning  one  evening  from  his  classes  he 
looked  in  as  usual  at  the  studio,  and  to 
his  amazement  a  little  sketch  fresh  and 
moist  from  the  last  touches  greeted  him. 
Close  by  was  the  speechless  child  who  had 
painted  it,  waiting  for  his  first  word. 
Looking  from  one  to  the  other,  he  said 
with  hidden  joy,  “That’s  fine,  study  se¬ 
riously  and  you  may  one  day  be  an  ar¬ 
tist.”  His  own  thoughts  worked  busily 
and  he  saw  the  beautiful  picture  his 
early  manhood  had  painted  stretch  away 
before  him.  The  name  he  hoped  to  make, 


the  work  he  longed  to  do.  was  now  taken 
up  and  would  be  completed  by  his  little 
Rosa. 

Regular  lessons  began  almost  on  the 
spot.  Rosa  started  at  the  very  beginning 
and  learned  everything  that  should  be 
learned  in  the  right  way.  Nothing  was 
slipped  over  under  the  father's  watchful 
eye.  When  one  step  was  done  and  done 
well,  he  led  her  on  to  another,  and  taught 
her  to  be  satisfied  only  with  the  best. 


Getting  Well  Again. — Here  it  is  the 
tenth  of  December  as  the  Parson  sits 
down  for  a  moment  to  write  to  his  many 
friends.  Out  of  doors  it  is  snowing 
away  most  merrily  and  indoors  Sister  is 
helping  pick  up  the  breakfast  dishes  and 
put  them  in  the  dish-wasliing  machine. 
She  has  come  on  wonderfully,  even  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  doctors,  and  only  lies 
down  a  while  each  day  now.  She  may 
go  back  to  school  after  Christmas.  She 
was  in  the  hospital  just  three  weeks  and 
in  such  bad  cases  as  hers,  they  are  often 
there  for  twice  that  time.  We  still  feel 
that  the  heavy  flaxseed  poultices  with  the 
electric  heater  on  top,  did  a  great  deal  to 
save  her.  Everyone  was  so  nice  to  her 
and  to  us  all.  What  a  Thanksgiving  it 
was.  We  all  think  that  Sister  will  feel 
much  better  than  she  has  for  a  long  time. 
The  ways  of  an  appendix  are  certainly 
past  finding  out.  There  is  a  ‘man  down 
county  that  has  been  poorly  for  a  long¬ 
time  and  as  he  was  over  60  years  old 
people  said  old  age  was  creeping  upon 
him.  Then  someone  decided  that  he  had 
appendicitis  and  they  yanked  that  trou¬ 
blesome  feature  out  of  him.  Now  at  his 
age  he  is  a  quite  different  man  and 
works  like  anybody  and  feels  fit  as  a 
fiddle. 

A  Good  Start.— The  Parson  mentions 
the  snow ;  old  Winter  has  certainly  got 
a  good  start.  We  started  down  for  the 
old  church  last  Sunday  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  12  below  here  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  We  were  to  have  two  christenings 
that  day  and  as  Mrs.  Parson  remarked, 
we  would  have  to  look  out  or  the  water 
would  freeze  on  the  poor  dears’  heads. 
The  Parson  picked  up  the  sexton  on  the 
way  and  with  a  good  ax  he  built  such  a 
fire  in  the  old  stove  as  only  a  good  woods¬ 
man  can.  When  you  get  the  stove  pipe 
red  hot  up  about  3  ft.  then  you  are  doing 
something.  As  the  Parson  started  out 
to  go  three  miles  over  the  hills  it  began 
to  snow  for  all  it  was  worth.  He  was  go¬ 
ing  to  help  bring  in  a  family  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  Friends  had  come  for  the  christen¬ 
ing  and  17  started  out  from  that  family 
in  three  Ford  cars.  One  car  failing  to 
appear  in  line  round  a  curve,  we  went 
back  and  help  push  it  up  over  a  bad  hill. 
But  we  all  got  thawed  out  and  had  a  fine 
service.  The  babies  were  good  as  gold 
and  the  Parson  talked  of  the  joy  and  sac¬ 
rifice  of  bringing  up  children  and  the  re¬ 
ward  of  satisfaction  that  comes  when 
they  are  grown.  Verse  by  verse  the  Par¬ 
son  read  over  Guest’s  “When  the  Task  Is 
Ended :” 

“When  the  task  is  ended,  happy  those 
who  say  : 

He  we  cherished  as  a  babe  is  a  man  to¬ 
day  ; 

She  who  was  our  little  girl  is  a  woman 
true ; 

Sin  and  shame,  have  harmed  them  not  ; 
we  have  brought  them  through. 

When  the  task  is  ended  in  the  setting 
sun, 

Age  must  sit  and  rest  awhile,  pondering 
all  it’s  done ; 

Then  the  child  who  is  a  man  and  the 
daughter  fair 

Pay  with  pride  and  happiness  for  their 
years  of  care.” 

Of  course  we  all  had  a  wonderful  din¬ 
ner  together  afterwards  with  hot  beef 
stew  and  roast  duck  and  roast  chicken 
and  even  ice  cream  and  a  great  can  of 
hot  cocoa.  Let  it  snow  and  blow  outside 
as  it  would,  a  Christian  family  spirit  kept 
all  hearts  warm  inside.  One  thing  cer¬ 
tain,  the  sermon  was  not  too  long  that 
day ;  it  never  is  long.  Did  you  ever  hear 
about  the  minister  that  preached  every¬ 
body  out  of  church?  He  preached  and 
he  preached  and  at  last  he  cast  his  eyes 
aloft  and  poured  forth  his  feelings,  as  it 
were  to  the  very  heavens.  But  the  poor 
victims  of  the  congregation  became  weary 
and  one  by  one  quietly  slipped  out  and 
home.  Finally  there  was  no  one  left  but 
the  janitor  and  he  himself  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  He  boldly  went  up  to  the 
pulpit  and  rapped  vigorously  on  the  rail¬ 
ing.  “Here  is  the  key  to  the  church,” 
he  shouted.  “Here  is  the  key  to  the 
church.  When  you  get  through  lock  up.” 

Which  also  reminds  the  Parson  of  an¬ 
other  case  of  a  “long-winded”  sermon  he 
heard  about.  The  young  priest  was  de¬ 
livering  his  first  great  effort  and  had 
made  great  preparation.  He  started  in 
with  Genesis  and  touched  on  the  various 
books  and  their  meaning  right  down 
through  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Numbers, 
and  having  finished  the  Old  Testament, 
he  started  on  the  new.  He  went  through 
the  Gospels  at  great  length,  touched  on 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  and  finally 
came  to  Revelation.  At  this  point  it  sud- 


When  she  was  ready  for  it,  the  happy  lit¬ 
tle  artist  trudged  over  to  the  Louvre  to 
study  first-hand,  the  great  masters  of 
painting.  The  rich  coloring  of  the 
Venetians,  the  beauty  of  the  Florentine 
painters,  the  homey  little  scenes  of  the 
Dutch  masters,  around  the  kitchen  door 
or  a  roadway  shaded  by  trees,  filled  her 
with  joy  and  she  copied  them  all  equally 
well. — Frances  Elizabeth  Chutter  in  All 
Arts. 


denly  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  omitted 
to  say  anything  about  Jeremiah.  “And 
there  is  Jeremiah,"  he  shouted.  “I  for¬ 
got  all  about  him.  What  shall  we  do 
with  Jeremiah?”  “Give  him  my  seat,” 
snapped  out  an  old  fellow  up  front,  “Give 
him  my  seat,  I'm  going  home.” 

Old  Vermont  Again. — As  the  Parson 
suggested  in  his  letter  last  month,  he  has 
made  a  hurried  trip  up  to  old  Vermont. 
It  was  before  Thanksgiving.  He  inquired 
about  the  man  who  did  so  well  with  po¬ 
tatoes  in  Randolph,  and  found  all  that 
was  said  was  well  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
He  seemed  to  have  cleaned  up  quite  a  lot 
of  money.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  either  good  capital  or  good 
credit,  most  likely  both,  that  he  had  had 
experience  in  farming,  and  that  he  knew 
a  lot  about  potatoes.  It  is  no  sign  that 
anybody  can  go  into  the  seed  potato  busi¬ 
ness  in  Vermont  and  make  a  fortune  right 
off.  It  will  be  a  wonder,  too.  if  the  whole 
thing  is  not  so  overdone  that  no  one  will 
make  anything.  Give  the  farmers  great 
credit  for  not  overplanting  this  year.  The 
high  price  of  seed  potatoes  last  Spring 
helped  to  keep  the  acreage  down.  But 
the  head  of  the  extension  service  at  Storrs 
tells  the  Parson  that  there  are  unmis¬ 
takable  signs  of  an  over-planting  this 
year.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  be  done. 
Potato  men  can  well  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  cotton  planters  for  they  have  seen 
how  they  come  out  this  year. 

Sound  Economics.— The  Parson  heard 
a  man  from  Washington  talking  on  the 
marketing  situation.  He  had  traveled  all 
over  the  country.  He  most  highly  com¬ 
mended  the  work  of  the  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers’  Association,  declaring 
it  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  also  assured  the  farmers  that 
they  were  getting  the  best  price  for  their 
milk  of  any  in  the  country  and  that  pos¬ 
sibly  that  very  fact  would  be  their  ruin¬ 
ation.  For  with  good  prices  the  number 
of  cows  would  increase  and  then  there 
would  be  a  surplus  of  milk  and  then,  of 
course,  the  price  begins  to  tumble.  This 
is  simple  economics  and  he  considered 
that  the  study  of  economics  was  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  the  farmers  today. 
It  is  always  well  to  remember,  too,  that 
when  the  price  of  a  thing  gets  about  so 
high,  people  will  turn  to  something  else 
and  very  likely  if  the  price  goes  down 
again  never  buy  so  much  of  it  as  they 
did  before.  Far  better  for  the  milk¬ 
men,  and  the  poultrymen  for  that  matter, 
to  try  every  way  to  save  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  end  rather  than  be  forever  hollering 
for  a  greater  retail  price.  That  Connec¬ 
ticut  imports  200,000  barrels  of  apples  is 
really  no  one’s  fault  but  the  farmers. 
Where  do  they  offer  unlimited  quantities 
of  uniform  perfect  fruit,  attractively 
packed  in  Connecticut?  The  marketing 
convention  being  held  in  Boston  as  the 
Parson  writes  ought  to  be  productive  of 
great  good. 

Uncomfortable  Antiques. — Yes,  the 
Parson  took  a  run  up  to  Vermont  just 
before  Thanksgiving.  At  his  sister’s 
house  he  met  with  a  most  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise — there  had  been  bought  some  com¬ 
fortable  chairs  to  sit  in.  This  house  is 
quite  filled  up  with  antiques  and  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful  many  of  them  truly  are, 
but  when  it  comes  to  sitting  in  an  an¬ 
tique  chair,  the  Parson  draws  the  line. 
Of  course  the  rockers  are  worn  nice  and 
flat  on  these  chairs  and  the  backs  are  as 
straight  as  a  ramrod  and  they  are  terri¬ 
bly  small  and  tight-fitting  with  little 
shrimping  arms  about  half  long  enough 
and  about  as  wide  as  your  thumb.  And 
these  old  “come-backs”  (they  will  never 
“come  back,”  if  the  Parson  has  his  say) 
may  be  worth  good  money  to  those  who 
want  them  but  as  for  the  Parson — never. 
In  this  family,  running  anywhere  from 
a  dozen  to  25  in  number,  there  was  but 
one  easy  chair  in  the  house  as  far  as  the 
Parson  is  any  judge  of  a  chair.  The 
revelation  of  these  modern  chairs  in  the 
place  of  those  straight-backed  antiques 
was  so  satifying  and  joy  producing  that 
the  Parson  has  already  written  that  he 
may  go  up  to  Vermont  again  this  Winter. 

Former  Scenes  and  Days.— But  real¬ 
ly  the  Parson  went  up  to  speak  for  a 
community  club  in  a  town  where  he 
taught  school  some  37  years  ago.  He  was 
but  17  when  he  taught  this  two-room 
school  and  while  in  his  youthful  effort 
he  did  many  foolish  things,  these  xieople 
certainly  remembered  him  more  than 
kindly,  in  fact  they  gave  him  a  wonderful 
reception.  This  place  has  a  wonderful 
woman’s  club,  and  among  their  many  ac¬ 
tivities,  they  have  a  committee  on  com¬ 
munity  dances  and  if  they  provide  these 
under  good  auspices,  it  is  probably  the 
very  best  thing  they  do.  It  was  gentle¬ 
man's  night  when  the  Parson  was  there. 
One  of  the  men  there  who  went  to  school 


to  the  Parson,  still  has  a  sled,  a  double 
ripper,  that  the  Parson  sold  him  when 
teaching  there.  This  man  used  it  and 
liis  children  used  it  and  now  his  grand¬ 
children  are  using  it,  and  it  is  just  as 
good  as  it  ever  was.  He  declared  no  sled 
ever  yet  passed  it  on  a  hill.  It  was  shod 
with  old  buggy  tires  and  wonderfully 
braced  with  pieces  from  the  same  tires.* 

The  Club’s  Prayer. — On  one  of  the 
pages  of  the  year's  program  was  printed 
tlm  Club's  Prayer.  They  all  said  this 
prayer  after  the  banquet  before  going 
home.  The  Parson  has  already  used  it 
once  in  church  and  may  use  it  every  Sun¬ 
day.  Among  some  of  its  petitions  ac 
these  words :  “Keep  us  O  God,  from  petti¬ 
ness  let  us  be  large  in  thought,  in  word,  in 
deed.  Let  us  be  done  with  fault-finding 
and  leave  off  self-seeking.  May  we  put 
away  all  pretense  and  meet  each  other 
face  to  face,  without  self  pity  and  without 
prejudice.  ...  Grant  that  we  may 
realize  it  is  the  little  things  that  create 
differences,  that  in  the  big  things  of  life 
we  are  as  one.  .  .  .”  and  in  closing  it 

says  “ami  O  Lord  God,  let  us  not  forget 
to  be  kind,”  which  makes  the  Parson 
think  of  an  inscription  he  once  heard  of 
on  a  woman’s  tombstone  way  up  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  “She  was  so  pleasant.”  That  was 
all  it  said  of  her  and  why  should  any 
more  be  said? 

The  New  England  Conference. — On 
the  way  home  from  Vermont,  the  Parson 
stopped  off  in  Hartford  and  attended  the 
second  day's  session  of  the  New  England 
conference.  This  treating  New  England 
itself  as  a  unit  lias*wonderful  possibilities 
and  ought  to  accomplish  a  great  deal.  The 
very  one  thing,  however,  on  which  the 
very  life  of  New  England  depends  more 
than  anything  else,  seems  to  have  got 
slight  attention — and  that  was  the  elec¬ 
trical  situation.  This  is  too  big  a  matter 
for  the  Parson  to  go  into  deeply  at  this 
time  but  it  is  the  one  thing  tliat  everv 
inhabitant  of  New  England  should  be 
aroused  over. 

I  ses  for  Barn. — Last  night  the  Par¬ 
son  was  oyer  in  Litchfield  County  talking 
to  a  men  s  club,  and  this  morning,  the 
man  where  lie  stayed  all  night,  took  him 
out  to  show  him  his  barn — or  what  used 
to  be  a  barn — quite  a  big  barn.  It  has 
been  made  into  two  stories.  Half  of  the 
downstairs  is  a  garage.  The  other  half 
is  a  very  comfortable  and  snug  tenement 
for  the  man  who  works  round  the  place. 
The  upstairs  is  made  into  a  dreamland 
for  boys  and  girls.  A  great  fireplace  in 
one  end.  a  piano,  a  graphophone,  big  ping- 
pong  table,  and  about  a  bushel  of  boxing 
gloves.  Here  meet  all  the  boys’  clubs  and 
the  girls’  clubs  of  the  village,  and  it  is 
all  so  plain — nothing  to  break  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  harm.  This  village  will  probably 
have  a  community  house  some  day  but 
liL  then,  how  fine  of  this  man  to  have 
furnished  this  place. 

A  Community  Club. — The  Parson  has 
just  been  in  one  place  where  there  seems 
to  be  a  man's  club  and  no  woman’s  club, 
and  in  another-  place  where  there  seems 
to  be  a  woman’s  club  and  no  man’s  club, 
but  about  every  year  he  goes  to  a  place 
where  there  seems  to  be  a  real  community 
club  including  all  living  in  the  communi¬ 
ty  over  12  years  of  age.  This  club  meets 
every  week  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the 
churches.  In  groups  of  four  they  take 
turns  in  providing  their  evening’s  pro¬ 
gram — a  good  deal  the  way  the  Grange 
does.  They  always  have  very  light  and 
plain  refreshments.  They  undertake  all 
sorts  of  good  works  and  deeds  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  above  all  provide  a  fine  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  old  and  young.  So  many  of 
these  things  die  out  after  a  while  but  this 
has  been  running  for  years  and  seems 
more  flourishing  now  than  ever. 

Shopping. — Well,  here  it  is  now  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  Sit  and  the  Parson  holding 
the  fort  as  the  rest  of  the  family  has  all 
gone  uptown.  There  is  quite  a  little 
secrecy  in  regard  to  this  trip  and  most  of 
the  bundles  will  be  hustled  upstairs  on 
their  arrival  home.  Sister  has  done  her 
shopping  lying  on  the  couch  with  mail 
order  catalogs  scattered  around  her. 
Many  good  friends  have  given  us  enough 
so  that  all  the  missions  can  have  a  fine 
Christmas  again  this  year.  There  is  a 
good  10  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  and 
perfect  Christmas  weather  already.  The 
invitations  to  the  Parson  to  come  to  the 
various  sc-hoolhouse  celebrations  are  com¬ 
ing  in  and  he  has  three  already  dated  with 
four  more  to  arrange.  What  a  glad  and 
happy  time  it  will  be  and  the  Parson’s 
only  worry  is  lest  he  overlook  some  bur¬ 
dened  soul  whether  young  or  old,  that  it 
might  be  possible  lor  him  to  cheer. 

Our  Christmas.  —  And  our  greatest 
gift  here  will  be  Sister,  herself,  for  some¬ 
how,  to  have  her  back  again  and  to  see 
her  around  the  house,  helping  Mrs.  here 
and  there  in  her  quiet  way,  it  seems  as 
though  she  had  been  given  to  us  all  over 
again.  And  really  all  our  children  are 
our  great  Christmas  gifts  and  those  who 
have  them  need  never  look  with  envious 
eyes  to  all  the  gifts  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  their  gifts  are  akin  to  the  one 
great  gift  that  set  the  standard  of  value 
for  all  mankind. 


Mother  sent  her  little  boy  to  take  his 
smaller  sister  safely  to  kindergarten. 
When  the  boy  came  back  in  a  surprising¬ 
ly  short  time,  she  asked :  “Harry,  did  you 
treat  Mary  like  a  little  lady  as  I  asked 
you  to  do?”  “No,”  said  Harry,  careless¬ 
ly,  “we  canned  that  lad.v-and-gentleman 
stuff  and  I  chased  her  most  of  the  way.” 
— Charleston  News  and  Courier. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 
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The  Home  Dressmaker 


Preparing  for  Spring. — Looking  out 
on  snow-clad  hills  or  lonely  country  roads 
Spring  seems  very  far  away,  but  the  big 
city  stores  fill  their  windows  with  Spring 
costumes  as  soon  as  the  Christmas  sales 
are  over.  This  is,  of  course,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  tourists  going  South,  but  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  selling  much  in  advance  of  the  sea¬ 
son  is  quite  general.  A  friend  looking  for 
a  velvet  hat  in  the  middle  of  December 
was  told  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could 
be  found,  unless  there  should  happen  to 
be  such  a  hat  on  a  bargain  table ;  no 
velvet  hats  were  carried  in  the  general 
stock  after  the  first  of  December.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
careful  buyers  can  purchase  reduced  gar¬ 
ments  and  millinery  so  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  that  they  are  of  immediate  use.  This 
Winter  the  early  prices  of  coats  seemed 
very  high,  but  mild  weather  through  No¬ 
vember  caused  great  reduction,  and  any¬ 
one  who  could  wait  until  the  week  be¬ 
tween  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  will  be 
able  to  buy  at  extremely  favorable  prices. 

Tjie  Popular  Metal  Trimming. — The 
figure  pictured  at  the  left  shows  a  dress 
of  crepella  trimmed  with  silver  braid.  It 
was  green  in  color,  and  was  made  with 
separate  skirt  and  blouse.  The  skirt,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  bodice  top,  was  box-pleated, 
and  had  a  line  of  silver  braid  in  the  cen¬ 


Bias  Binding. — The  third  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  dresses  shown  was  white  handker¬ 
chief  linen  trimmed  with  pale  blue  bias 
binding,  and  the  effect  was  so  pretty  that 
it  is  worth  copying.  The  little  frock  had 
a  straight  yoke  down  each  shoulder,  which 
was  bound  with  the  blue,  and  the  little 
sleeve  piece,  edged  and  banded  with  the 
blue  binding,  was  hemstitched  to  the 
dress.  The  dress  had  a  deep  hemstitched 
hem,  with  three  bands  of  blue  binding. 
Of  course  the  hemstitching  is  a  matter 
of  inclination ;  the  dress  could  be  made 
very  prettily  without  it.  This  style  would 
be  very  attractive  for  the  littlest  girl, 
made  of  English  print  with  bias  binding 
of  a  harmonizing  shade,  of  course  with 
bloomers  to  match. 

More  Silver  Braid. — The  dress  at  the 
right  is  a  style  that  would  be  very  becom¬ 
ing  to  a  plump  figure,  for  it  gives  long 
unbroken  lines.  This  was  blue  crepella 
trimmed  with  narrow  silver  braid.  The 
close  military  collar  was  edged  with  the 
braid,  and  a  line  of  braid  extended  down 
each  side  of  the  center,  continuing  each 
side  of  the  center  pleat  of  the  skirt,  giv¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  skirt  and  blouse  being  all 
in  one.  The  front  and  sides  of  the  skirt 
had  box  pleats,  the  back  being  plain.  A 
row  of  silver  buttons  extended  a  short 
distance  down  the  front  of  the  blouse. 


Midwinter  and  Spring  Models 


ter  of  the  folds  beneath  the  pleats.  The 
blouse  had  several  lines  of  silver  braid 
going  around  the  bottom,  and  a  narrow 
belt  of  silver  kid  with  a  simple  buckle. 
The  round  neck  had  a  band  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  cut  to  shape,  with  an  extension 
going  down  the  front  opening ;  this  was 
stitched  flat,  and  finished  with  silver  but¬ 
tons.  The  long  tight  sleeves  were  finished 
with  rows  of  silver  braid.  This  dress  is 
very  simple,  but  the  color  combination 
and  the  trimming  make  it  very  smart. 
We  notice  silver  is  more  often  used  than 
gold  on  daytime  dresses,  even  on  brown 
and  tan  fabrics,  but  gold  is  often  used 
with  evening  dress. 

For  the  Junior  Girl. — The  second 
figure  shows  a  girl’s  dress  consisting  of  a 
ideated  skirt  and  bloused  waist.  This  was 
green  also,  trimmed  with  embroidery  in 
rose  and  black.  The  material  was  a  fine 
twill,  the  embroidery  being  silk.  This  lit- 
tle  dress  carried  out  the  general  style  of 
women’s  costumes,  having  a  collar  with 
revers  and  a  vestee.  This  collar  was 
edged  with  embroidery,  and  some  very 
narrow  embroidery  that  finished  the  edges 
of  the  blouse  was  continued  down  the 
front  pleats  of  the  skirt,  so  that  it  looked 
as  though  the  dress  opened  all  the  way 
down.  A  band  of  embroidery  finished  the 
top  of  the  skirt  like  a  belt,  and  there  was 
a  little  embroidered  pocket  at  one  side  of 
(he  blouse.  This  dress  shows  the  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  for  juvenile  dresses  with 
separate  waist ;  there  are  fewer  of  the 
'one-piece  dresses  among  the  newer  styles, 
except  for  the  littler  girls.  Of  course  the 
skirt  of  a  dress  made  this  way  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  bodice  top,  like  a  child's  pet¬ 
ticoat. 

Scalloped  Silk. — The  girl’s  frock  in 
the  center  was  a  party  dress  of  pale  blue 
taffeta.  The  loose  waist  was  scalloped  at 
the  bottom,  and  bound  with  the  material, 
and  the  sleeveless  armholes  were  scal¬ 
loped  and  bound  in  the  same  way.  The 
short  gathered  skirt  was  scalloped  and 
bound  and  finished  at  the  top  with  a 
broad  crush  girdle  of  old  rose  velvet.  The 
skirt  was  of  course  attached  to  a  bodice 
top,  and  the  girdle  tacked  to  this,  coming 
high  enough  so  that  the  loose  blouse 
would  hang  over  it.  A  flower  made  of 
the  old  rose  velvet  was  attached  to  the 
left  shoulder.  This  was  a  pretty  dress, 
and  the  same  idea  could  be  carried  out  in 
other  materials.  A  woolen  material,  dark 
green  or  blue,  with  bindings  and  girdle  of 
black  satin  would  be  very  pretty  and 
practical,  made  with  long  sleeves,  the 
flower  at  the  shoulder  being  omitted. 


A  belt  of  interlaced  silver  braid  was  held 
to  the  waist  by  occasional  embroidery 
stitches,  curving  down  at  each  side  in 
military  fashion  over  the  tops  of  the  little 
patch  pockets  which  were  further 
trimmed  with  silver  buttons.  The  long 
tight  sleeves  were  finished  with  a  band  of 
silver  braid.  The  hat  shown  was  dark 
blue  satin,  draped  down  at  one  side,  and 
trimmed  with  a  band  of  silver  gimp. 

Seen  in  tiie  Shops. — Metallic  effects 
in  millinery  and  dress  materials  hold  high 
favor.  We  see  many  attractive  hats  of 
metal  brocade  or  lace.  The  gray-haired 
woman  will  find  silver  extremely  becom¬ 
ing  in  millinery,  but  only  a  young  wo¬ 
man,  or  a  very  vivid  brunette,  should 
wear  a  hat  of  gold  brocade  or  lace.  It 
always  seems  to  give  a  hard  look,  espe¬ 
cially  to  a  florid  woman. 

Some  new  “rainsets”  for  children  con¬ 
sist  of  a  coat  with  a  high  strap  collar, 
close  little  hat  and  little  handbag,  all  of 
the  same  waterproof  material.  The  hat 
and  handbag  were  decorated  with  a  cat 
or  dog  head.  These  sets  came  in  red, 
green  and  blue,  and  cost  $5.75  the  set. 

The  newest  arctics  or  galoshes  have 
tweed  tops  in  shades  of  fawn  or  gray, 
fastening  with  a  strap  and  slide;  price 
$5.50. 

Ostrich  feather  trimming  in  all  fash¬ 
ionable  shades  is  much  used  on  evening 
dresses  and  elaborate  negligees.  We  see 
it  from  $1.35  to  $0.75  the  yard.  We  also 
see  this  feather  trimming  bordering  the 
ends  of  evening  scarfs. 

Some  very  pretty  house  dresses  seen  re¬ 
cently  were  of  fine  French  print,  trimmed 
with  linen  in  solid  color  that  harmonized 
with  the  predominating  color  in  the  print. 
Some  of  these  had  let-in  pleats  of  the 
solid  color  in  the  skirt,  others  bands, 
cuffs  or  vestees. 

Detachable  full-length  sleeves  in  fine 
georgette  are  handmade  in  a  variety  of 
pretty  styles,  some  with  flaring  scalloped 
cuffs,  which  are  tied  in  at  the  wrists  with 
little  bows,  others  bellshaped.  They  are 
used  to  alter  sleeveless  gowns ;  all  the 
prevailing  colors  are  shown,  some  with 
contrasting  bow  or  trimming. 

Everyone  knows  that  elaborate  buttons 
on  a  washable  vestee  or  chemisette  are  a 
nuisance  in  laundering;  sometimes  they 
do  not  wash  well,  and  they  always  pre¬ 
vent  ironing  the  hem  flat.  The  problem 
is  solved  by  making  eyelets,  and  fasten¬ 
ing  with  a  shank  button.  The  next  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  holder  of  the  shank  at  the 
back ;  we  could  only  find  them  with  the 
more  expensive  buttons  used  on  men’s 


evening  waistcoats.  The  problem  was 
solved,  however,  by  using  small  paper 
clips,  those  made  of  stiff  wire  bent  par¬ 
allel  and  rounded  at  the  ends.  They 
make  a  firm  fastening,  slip  through  the 
shank  of  the  button  easily,  and  are  very 
cheap. 

Vermont  Way  of  Rendering 
Lard 

We  think  this  way  much  better  and 
quicker  than  where  water  is  used  in  the 
cooking :  First  remove  the  fat  from  the 
intestines  and  place  in  bucket,  covering 
deeply  with  cold  water.  Cut  the  leaf  lard 
first  into  narrow  strips  and  then  cross- 
ways.  Put  this  in  a  large  iron  kettle  on 
the  back  of  the  range.  Melt  slowly  until 
the  grease  begins  to  show,  then  move  for¬ 
ward  and  cook  steadily  but  not  too  fast, 
stirring  occasionally  to  keep  from  stick¬ 
ing.  When  thoroughly  cooked  dip  off  what 
grease  you  can,  straining  through  a  cloth 
strainer  to  remove  all  particles.  A  com¬ 
mon  sugar  bag  makes  a  good  strainer. 
Empty  the  remainder  into  the  bag,  twist 
into  a  hard  ball,  and  press  with  the 
tweezers. 

The  fat  from  the  intestines  should  be 
soaked  for  three  days  in  cold  water, 
changing  the  water  at  least  once  each 
day.  On  the  third  day  pour  into  a 
colander  and  drain  as  dry  as  possible. 
Cut  fine  and  render  as  the  directions 
above.  A  little  salt  added  to  the  lard  if 
it  is  to  be  kept  long  helps  to  keep  it 
sweet.  HESTER  A.  DUNHAM. 


Baker’s  Cheese  Cake 

One  pound  cottage  cheese,  two  eggs, 
one  cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons  butter, 
one-half  cup  milk,  one  tablespoon  vanil¬ 
la,  four  tablespoons  flour.  Mix  cheese 
and  flour  together;  cream  sugar  and  but¬ 
ter;  add  eggs;  beat  well;  add  cheese, 
flour,  vanilla  and  milk.  Bake  30  minutes 
in  an  under  crust.  Not  too  hot  oven. 

MRS.  E.  R. 


Fine  Ginger  Cookies 

One  and  one-lialf  cups  sugar,  one-half 
cup  shortening,  one  cup  molasses,  four 
eggs  beaten  well.. three  tablespoons  ginger, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in 
three  tablespoons  of  hot  water.  Flour  to 
make  stiff  enough  to  roll  out.  These  are 
very  good  cookies.  mrs.  a.  l.  r. 


Southern  Spoon  Bread 

One  quart  clabber  or  buttermilk,  one 
cup  sifted  cornmeal,  one  or  two  eggs, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  salt. 
Beat  eggs  well  and  add  milk,  meal,  salt 
and  soda.  Bake  in  a  greased  baking 
pan  about  40  minutes.  Serve  hot  wdth 
butter.  .This  is  fine.  mrs.  \v.  f. 


Cup  Custard 

Scald  three  cups  of  milk;  beat  three 
eggs  ;  add  six  tablespoons  of  sugar,  pinch 
of  salt,  then  add  milk.  Put  in  custard 
cups  and  add  three  drops'  of  vanilla  or 
sprinkle  tops  of  each  custard  with  nut¬ 
meg.  Set  cups  in  pan  with  water.  Let 
cook  with  a  hot  fire  until  steel  knife 
comes  out  almost  clean.  Then  cut  down 
fire  and  let  brown.  Makes  six  medium- 
sized  Cups.  MRS.  T.  B.  E. 


Hickorynut  Cake 

Two  cups  of  sugar,  one  of  milk,  three 
eggs,  three-fourths  cup  of  butter,  three 
cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  one  cup  of  hickorynut  kernels 
chopped  fine.  Ice  the  top  and  sprinkle 
thickly  with  chopped  nuts.  l.  k. 


WHY  NOT* 

BUY 

direct/^::  You 

Sflearby~or  in  Your  Home ? 

Profit  by  and  enjoy  running 
f  water  in  home  and  barns. 
Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Smyth- 
Despard  catalog  outlining  quality 
and  economy  on  scores  of  things  you 
should  buy  in  the  next  month  or  two? 
Freight  Paid — Satisfaction  guaranteed 
SMYTH-DESPARD  CO. 

7-13  Hubbell  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ft 


|Pltunbin$'Pipe-Flttiii$s 

..WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Try  the  New 

Cuticura 

Shaving  Stick 

Freely  Lathering 
Medicinal  and  Emollient 


MAKES  your  old  kerosene  lamps  and 
lanterns  shine  with  a  brilliant  soft, 
white  light.  Non-breakable  steel  mantle. 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  Relieves  eye  strain. 
Over  a  million  satisfied  users.  Guaranteed 
safe,  durable,  reliable.  Complete  sample^ 
50  ets.  post  paid, stamps  or  coin;  3  for  $1.25* 
Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Live  Representatives  Wanted 
WHITE  FLAME  LIGHT  CO. 

88  Clark  Building  Grand  Rapids,  Micb. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  RAW  FURS,  WOOL, 
BEEF  HIDES,  ETC. 

pers’  lots,  t  All  furs  held  separate  subject  to'your  appro¬ 
val  of  our  valuations.)  Also  other  goods  if  so  requested. 

W.A. Perkins  Company, Inc • 

White  River  •Junction  Vermont 


NEW  NUT  CRACKER 

Cracks  any  nut,  any  size,  with  precision. 
Weighs  6  lbs.  Sent  prepaid  for  §7.50. 
Money  back  guarantee. 

CLARK  NUT  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


We  take  good  and  torn,  mixed, 
and  pay  freight.  Write  for  prices. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  658  Clinton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Barrels  of  Slightly  Damaged  TarKeeryco™ware; 

GLASSWARE,  Etc.,  shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,  Maine 


and  ail  its  attachments.  No  electricity  required 
O'fly  *3.95.  Over  half  profit.  Write 

0.  P .  MORGAN,  Mgr.  752  Grimes  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Stow’s  Patent  Stove  Brick 

$1.00,  cash  with  order.  S.  J.  STOW,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WOOL  JERSEY  DRESSES  $475 

Tailor  Made.  Straight  Line.  Sizes  to  44  * 

jo  Xacy,  Green,  Tail,  Red.  Sent  C.O.D.  Money  refunded 
if  dissatisfied.  SEGAL  PRESS  CO.,  245  W.  27th  St.,  X.  T.  C. 

All  Wool  Yarn  for  Sale  by £Z%$Trer 

FREE  SAMPLES.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  HARMONY,  MAINE 

SOUTH  GEORGIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE  j^dsizeFi- 

climate.  State  size  farm  wanted,  amount  to  invest.  Can 
supply  you.  \V.  L.  ENGLISH,  Amerlcus,  Georgia 


SAY  “BAYER  ASPIRIN”  and  INSIST! 

Unless  you  see  the  “Bayer  Cross”  on  tablets  you  are 
not  getting  the  genuine  Bayer  Aspirin  proved  safe 
by  millions  and  prescribed  by  physicians  for  25  years. 

\  DOES  NOT  AFFECT  THE  HEART 


Accept  only  “Bayer”  package 


which  contains  proven  directions. 

^  Handy  “Bayer”  boxes  of  12  tablets 

"  Also  bottles  of  24  and  100 — Druggists. 

Aspirin  is  the  trade  mark  of  Bayer  Manufacture  of  Monoaceticacidester  of  Salicylicacid 
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Market 


News  and 


N.  Y.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets) 

Low  temperatures  in  the  eastern  States 
early  in  December  caused  considerable 
fruit  to  arrive  in  a  frosted  condition  and 
such  stock  sold  at  a  wide  range  in  prices. 
Fancy  apples  were  in  a  little  better  de¬ 
mand  than  formerly  and  the  market 
strengthened  slightly,  with  A2%-in.  Bald¬ 
wins  selling  mostly  $2.50  to  $3  a  barrel. 
Poor  apples  of  all  varieties  were  very 
dull  and  bushel  stock  in  general  was  slow 
with  most  varieties  selling  generally  75c 
to  $1  a  bushel  on  ordinary  to  good  stock. 
Box  apples  are  plentiful  but  recent  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  fewer  western  apples 
than  usual  are  stored  in  our  eastern  cities 
due  to  the  heavy  apple  production  in 
eastern  States.  Western  Jonathans  range 
from  $1  to  $1.75  and  Delicious  from  $1.20 
to  $3.50  a  box  according  to  grade. 
Oranges  are  much  cheaper  than  they 
were  a  few  weeks  ago  and  pears  have 
been  very  weak,  there  being  practically 
no  outlet  for  anything  but  fancy  stock. 
Cranberries  were  in  very  limited  demand. 
A  few  freezers  of  strawberries,  (the 
freezers  hold  from  64  to  80  quarts)  have 
already  arrived  from  Florida  and  they 
were  reported  selling  at  $2.50  a  quart. 
Onions  are  bringing  a  little  better  price 
than  earlier  in  the  season,  but  the  price 
advance  resulted  in  more  liberal  supplies 
and  the  market  is  barely  holding  steady 
at  this  writing.  The  cabbage  market  also 
showed  firmness  early  in  December  with 
receipts  for  the  week  ending  December  4 
amounting  to  54  carloads  and  for  the 
week  following  78  carloads,  the  equivalent 
of  six  carloads  being  received  from  Hol¬ 
land.  Both  production  and  storage  hold¬ 
ings  are  considerably  heavier  this  season 
than  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  reports.  Potatoes  are 
following  their  usual  trend  in  regards  to 
shipments,  falling  off  from  mid  October 
for  about  six  weeks,  and  then  increasing. 
The  local  market  is  rather  quiet  although 
a  fair  demand  is  reported  on  fancy  stock. 
Sweet  potatoes  continue  in  slow  sale  with 
Virginia  barrels,  some  of  which  arrived 
frosted,  being  neglected.  Southern  string- 
beans  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply.  90 
carloads  for  the  week,  and  peas  held  firm 
at  $2.50  to  $3.75  a  bushel.  Carrots  were 
more  plentiful  and  market  easier  on  both 
Texas  barreled  stock  and  northern  sacked. 
Cauliflower  eased  off  with  plenty  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  stock  arriving  and  the  market  on 
Long  Island  cauliflower  weakened  also. 
California  celery  was  in  better  demand 
than  the  local  stock,  much  of  which 
showed  frost  damage.  Spinach  was  slow 
under  heavy  receipts  from  Virginia,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  light  arrivals  from  Texas. 
White  turnips  were  not  wanted. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  was  irregular  but  the 
general  trend  was  downward.  During  the 
first  half  of  December  prices  of  the  high¬ 
est  grades  of  nearby  whites  dropped 
around  16c  a  dozen.  Receipts  have  been 
increasing  from  nearly  all  sections,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  south  and  southwestern 
States,  although  recent  reports  state  a 
cold  wave  has  passed  over  the  southern 
area  which  will  tend  to  check  any  great 
increase  for  the  time  being.  Fancy  west¬ 
ern  eggs  have  not  dropped  in  price  any¬ 
where  near  as  much  as  nearby  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  eggs.  For  some  time  there 
was  considerable  activity  in  medium 
sizes,  but  with  lower  prices  the  trade  is 
again  turning  to  large-sized  eggs.  Re¬ 
frigerator  eggs  are  moving  more  slowly 
with  firsts  averaging  about  37c  a  dozen. 
Cold  storage  holdings  for  the  entire 
United  States  as  reported  for  December 
1  show  3.215,000  cases  in  storage  com¬ 
pared  with  3,786.000  cases  a  year  ago 
and  3.315,000  cases  the  five-year  average. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  unsettled. 
Receipts  of  fowl  by  freight  advanced 
only  to  ease  off  later  in  the  week  as  the 
arrivals  increased.  Chickens  also  showed 
weakness  as  slaughter  houses  were  carry¬ 
ing  over  more  than  usual.  Small  chick 
ens  generally  sell  fairly  well  at  this  time 
of  year  but  the  larger  chickens  are  not 
wanted  by  the  majority  of  the  trade. 
Pullets  and  broilers  held  up  fairly  well. 
On  the  express  market  fowl  and  chickens 
were  firm  early  in  the  week  but  prices 
dropped  later.  Small  broilers  were  in 
fair  demand  but  large  sizes  moved  slowly. 
Nearby  farm  fatted  geese  were  in  de¬ 
mand.  Large  quantities  of  fresh  killed 
western  chickens  are  being  placed  in  stor¬ 
age  due  to  the  heavy  supplies  and  limited 
demand.  Fresh-killed  fowl  met  a  fair 
demand  for  medium  sizes,  and  fancy 
capons  were  in  good  demand.  Turkeys 
held  firm  with  quite  a  few  carloads  being 
held  in  storage.  Cold  storage  holdings 
of  broilers  for  the  entire  United  States 
for  December  1  were  reported  as  20.563,- 
000  lbs.  compared  with  16,616,000  lbs.  in 
1925  and  14,628,000  lbs.  the  five-year 
average.  Holdings  of  fowl  were  reported 
as  13,689,000  lbs.  compared  with  11.628,- 
000  lbs.  a  year  ago,  or  about  four  millions 
above  the  five-year  average. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Stocks  of  hay  which  have  been  in  ac¬ 
cumulation  at  receiving  points  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Brooklyn  yards  gradually 
cleaned  up.  The  hay  offered  was  mostly 
of  good  quality  and  the  market  was  fairly 
steady.  Rye  straw  showed  a  little  change 
in  prices,  best  selling  around  $24  a  ton. 

B.  W.  S. 


Local  Up-State  Prices 

BINGHAMTON,  JOHNSON  CITY,  ENDICOTT 

Butter.  —  Best  dairy  print,  lb.,  52c ; 
creamery  butter,  lb.,  50c. 

Eggs. — Fresh,  mixed  colors,  doz.,  72c ; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  80c ;  pullets,  doz.,  55c ; 
No.  1  cold  storage,  doz.,  41c. 

Cheese. — Whole  milk,  lb.,  32c ;  cottage 
cheese,  ball.  5c ;  pimento,  10c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  qt.,  10c ;  butter¬ 
milk  glass,  5c ;  skim-milk,  qt.,  5c ;  cream, 
qt.,  SOc. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  —  Beans,  dry, 
lb.,  Sc;  beets,  best,  -  k.,  35c;  cabbage, 
new,  lb.,  3c ;  carrots,  bcli,  5c ;  celery,  bell, 
10c ;  3  for  25c ;  onions,  lb.,  5c ;  green 
onions,  bcli,  5c ;  peppers,  doz.,  20c ;  pota¬ 
toes.  pk.,  50c ;  bu.,  $2 ;  radishes,  bcli,  5c ; 
sauerkraut,  qt.,  15c ;  spinach,  pk.,  25c ; 
salsify,  bcli,  12%c;  string  beans,  3  qts., 
25c ;  apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25 ;  crabap- 
ples,  pk.,  30c ;  plums,  pk.,  SOc ;  peaches, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.75 ;  cauliflower,  2  lbs.  25c ; 
Summer  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  cucumbers,  bu., 
$1.50 :  pickling,  100,  75  to  SOc ;  large, 
each,  2  to  3c ;  tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.50 ;  corn, 
white,  doz.,  20c ;  eggplant,  each,  10c ; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  3c ;  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  lb.,  l%c ;  pure  cider  vinegar,  gal., 
35c. 

Live  Poultry. — Heavy,  4  lbs.,  lb.,  31c ; 
light,  lb.,  28c ;  old  roosters,  lb.,  18c ; 
geese,  lb..  30c ;  ducks,  lb.,  30c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Heavy  fowls,  4  lbs., 
lb.,  36c ;  fowls,  under  4  lbs.,  lb.,  33c ; 
broilers,  lb.,  40c ;  geese,  lb.,  35c ;  ducks, 
lb.,  35c. 

Meats.  —  Hamburg,  lb.,  20c ;  lamb 
chops,  lb.,  55c ;  mutton,  lb.,  35c ;  bacon, 
chunk,  lb.,  30c ;  sliced,  lb.,  40c ;  pork 
chons,  lb.,  35c ;  pork  steak,  lb.,  40c ;  por¬ 
terhouse,  lb.,  35c ;  round  steak,  lb.,  2Sc ; 
native  beef,  5c  lb.  less ;  sausage,  lb.,  25c ; 
side  pork,  lb.,  25c ;  veal  chops,  lb.,  30c ; 
veal  steak,  lb.,  40c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  18c; 
veal  cutlets,  lb.,  40c ;  rabbits,  dressed,  lb., 
40c;  sirloin,  lb.,  SOc. 

SYRACUSE 

Ducks,  Spring,  lb.,  26  to  30c ;  dressed, 
SOc ;  fowls,  live,  lb.,  20  to  32c ;  dressed, 
40c ;  springers,  dressed,  lb..  45  to  SOc ; 
live,  lb.,  20  to  32c ;  geese,  live,  lb.,  2S  to 
30c ;  guinea  hens,  each.  60  to  75c ;  squabs, 
pair,  75c ;  turkeys,  live,  lb.,  45  to  50c ; 
dressed,  lb.,  60c ;  butter,  lb.,  60  to  65c ; 
eggs,  wholesale,  60c ;  retail,  65  to  70c ; 
duck  eggs,  doz.,  90c  to  $1. 

Vegetables  and  Produce. — Beets,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  doz.,  60  to  SOc ;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  75  to  90c ;  celery,  doz.  bchs,  50 
to  $1 ;  honey,  qt.,  65  to  75c ;  cap,  15  to 
20c ;  romaine,  box,  50c ;  Boston  lettuce, 
crate,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.80 
to  $2 ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  30c ; 
turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Winter  squash, 
lb.,  2  to  3c;  onions,  bu.,  75c;  parsnips, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50 ;  endive,  doz.,  56c. 

Fruits.  —  Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $3 ; 
grapes,  lb.,  4c- ;  pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3 ; 
quinces,  qt.,  10c. 

Meats. — Pork,  dressed,  light,  lb.,  ISc ; 
dressed,  heavy,  lb.,  16c ;  veal,  dressed, 
lb.,  14  to  17c. 

Hay  and  Grain. — Hay,  mixed,  ton, 
$17;  new  wheat,  bu..  $1.30;  oats,  45c; 
barley,  70c;  seed  wheat,  bu.,  $1.75. 

ROCHESTER 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt,  40  to  50c ; 
beets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  Danish, 
doz.  heads,  50  to  75c ;  100  heads,  $3.50 
to  $4  ;  red,  doz.,  60  to  75c- ;  carrots,  bu., 
75c  to  $1 ;  bskt,  50  to  60c ;  celery,  doz. 
bchs,  65  to  90c ;  cucumbers,  hothouse, 
doz.,  $2.50 ;  endive,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ; 
horseradish,  lb.,  10  to  12c ;  lettuce,  curly, 
per  4-doz.  box,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  Big  Boston, 
crate,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  parsley,  doz.  bchs,  20 
to  25c ;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  90c  to  $1 ; 
parsnips,  bskt,  60  to  75c ;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.60 ;  pumpkins,  doz.,  60  to 
75c ;  radishes,  doz.  bchs,  20  to  25c ;  spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  squash,  Hubbard, 
lb.,  1  to  2c ;  tomatoes,  hothouse,  pk.,  $3 ; 
turnips,  bskt,  75  to  SOc;  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50 ;  vegetable  oysters,  doz.  bchs,  40c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Ben  Davis,  bu.,  50  to 
75c ;  Baldwins,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Fall  Pip¬ 
pins.  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Gravenstein,  bu.,  50 
to  75c;  Greening,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Jona¬ 
than,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25 ;  McIntosh,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2 ;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $2  to 
$2.25 ;  Snow,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50 ;  Pound 
Sweet,  bu.,  50  to  75c ;  Russets,  bu.,  50 
to  75c ;  Wolf  River,  bu.,  50  to  75e ; 
Quinces,  bskt,  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  lb.,  25  to 
26c ;  fowls,  lb.,  27  to  28c ;  roosters,  lb., 
25  to  26c ;  ducks  lb.,  28  to  30c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  doz.  in  crates, 
65  to  70c ;  doz.,  70  to  75c ;  butter,  coun¬ 
try  crock,  lb.,  35  to  40c ;  unsalted,  lb., 
40  to  45c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Syrup.  —  Strained 
clover,  lb.,  jars,  25c;  qt.  jars,  75c;  5-lb. 
pails,  $1.25;  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails,  75c; 
to  $1 ;  comb  clover,  24-sec.  case.  $4.50  to 
$5 ;  buckwheat,  fancy,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  maple 
syrup,  gal..  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Nuts  (Domestic). — Ilickorynuts,  bu., 
$3.75  :  butternuts,  bu.,  $2 ;  walnuts,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2. 

Beans.- — "White  marrow.  $5;  red  kid¬ 
ney,  $7 ;  Nova  Scotia  marrow,  $6 ;  white 
kidney,  $6 ;  Yellow  Eye,  $7 ;  pea  beans, 
$4.25 ;  medium  beans,  $4.25. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Apples. — Baldwin.  35c  to  $1.25  box ; 
$2  to  $3  bbl ;  Greenings,  $2  to  $3  bbl ; 
King,  $2  to  $3  bbl ;  McIntosh  Red,  $1  to 


$2.50  box  ;  odd  varieties,  50c  to  $1  box ; 
$1.50  to  $2.50  bbl. 

Beans. — Per  100  lbs.  New  York  and 
Michigan  choice  pea  beans,  $6.25  to 
$6.35 ;  fair  to  good,  $5.90  to  $6.10 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  small  white,  $6.90  to  $7.15 ;  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  choice,  $11.25  to  $11.50 ;  fair 
to  good,  $11 ;  red  kidney,  choice,  $9.50  to 
$9.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $8.75  to  $9 ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  Lima  beans,  $8  to  $8.25 ;  native 
green  peas,  $6.50  to  $6.75 ;  Canada,  $6.50 
to  $7 ;  splits,  $7  to  $7.25. 

Butter. — Extras,  53  to  53*4  ;  firsts,  45 
to  51c ;  seconds,  43  to  44%c ;  storage  ex¬ 
tras,  48  to  49c;  firsts,  44  to  47c;  sec¬ 
onds,  42  to  43 14  c. 

Cheese.  —  Fresh,  extra  twins,  25  to 
25%c;  firsts,  23%  to  24  %e;  Young 
America,  25  to  25%c ;  held  exti’as,  28  to 
29c;  firsts,  26  to  27c;  Young  America, 
25%  to  26c. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery,  brown  extras, 
66  to  67c;  mixed  colors,  65  to  66c;  white 
extras,  62  to  64c ;  eastern,  58  to  60c ; 
western,  58  to  60c ;  western  extra  first, 
54  to  56c ;  firsts,  4S  to  50c ;  seconds,  40 
to  44c ;  refrigerator  extras,  firsts,  39  to 
40c;  firsts,  36%  to  38c;  seconds,  33  to 
35c. 

Frnit. — Cranberries,  $2  to  $3.25  per 
half  bbl.  box;  fancy  Howes,  $3  to  $3.75; 
grapefruit,  Florida,  $2  to  $4  box ;  Porto 
Rico,  $2  to  $3.25 ;  lemons,  $3  to  $5.60 
box ;  oranges,  California  navels,  $3  to 
$6  box ;  Florida,  $1  to  $3.25  box ;  Tan¬ 
gerines,  $2.50  to  $4  half  box. 

Ilay  and  Straw. — Hay,  per  ton,  No.  1 
Timothy.  $27  to  $2S ;  No.  2  Timothy,  $25 
to  $27  ;  No.  3  Timothy,  $22  to  $24 ;  east¬ 
ern,  $20  to  $23 ;  shipping,  $12  to  $15 ; 
clover  mixed,  $23  to  $26 ;  poor  and  dam¬ 
aged,  $12  to  $15 ;  swale,  $17  to  $20 ;  rye 
straw,  $29  to  $30 ;  oat  straw,  $13  to 
$15. 

Mill  Feed. — Per  ton.  Spring  and  "Win¬ 
ter,  bran,  $35  to  $35.50 ;  middlings, 
$36.25  to  $40 ;  mixed  feed,  $36.50  to 
$39.50 ;  red-dog,  $45.50  to  $46 ;  gluten 
feed.  $34.90 ;  gluten  meal,  $45.65 ;  homi¬ 
ny  feed,  $36.50 ;  stock  feed,  $36 ;  oat 
hulls,  reground,  $16;  cottonseed  meal, 
$31  to  $34.50 ;  linseed  meal,  $47.50  to 
$49.50. 

Onions. — Conn.  Valley,  $1.75  to  $2.50 
per  100-lb.  bag ;  Spanish,  $2  to  $2.25 
half  case. 

Potatoes. — Green  Mountain,  $2.75  to 
$2.S0  per  100-lb.  sack ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1 
to  $1.25  bskt. 

Poultry. — Fancy  northern  turkeys,  55 
to  56c ;  choice  native  fowl,  32  to  34c ;  me¬ 
dium,  25  to  2Se ;  broilers,  32  to  35c ; 
roasting  chickens,  large,  32  to  37c;  small, 
25  to  30c ;  ducklings,  34  to  35c ;  western 
dry-packed  fowl,  fancy,  large,  32  to  33c ; 
medium,  26  to  28c ;  small,  24  to  25c ; 
stags,  21  to  24c ;  broilers,  32  to  35c ; 
young  turkeys,  fancy  48  to  52c;  medium, 
35  to  38c ;  old  toms,  38  to  41c ;  live  poul¬ 
try,  fancy  fowl,  27  to  28c ;  small  fowl, 
20  to  22c ;  Leghorn  fowls,  18  to  21c ; 
roasting  chickens,  26  to  27c;  chickens, 
22  to  25c ;  Leghorn  chickens,  15  to  20c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  green,  $1.50  to 
$2.50  bskt ;  beets.  75c  to  $1.25  box ;  cab¬ 
bage,  white,  $1.50  to  $2.25  bbl;  carrots, 
$1  to  $1.15  box ;  cauliflower,  $1.75  to 
$2  crate ;  celery,  white,  $1  to  $1.75  box ; 
pascal,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  cucumbers,  No.  1, 
$10 ;  No.  2,  $3  to  $4  box  ;  lettuce,  50  to 
75c  box ;  Iceberg,  $2  to  $3.50  crate ; 
parsnips,  $1  to  $1.25  box ;  peppers,  $3  to 
$5  crate ;  radishes,  hothouse,  $1.25  to  $2 
box ;  spinach,  75c  to  $1  bskt ;  squash, 
Hubbard,  2  to  3c  lb ;  marrow  and  turban, 
$1.50  to  $2.25  bbl ;  tomatoes,  hothouse, 
27  to  35c  lb ;  turnips,  60c  to  $1  box. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

December  16,  1926. 

MILK 

League-pool  December :  Class  1,  3-per¬ 
cent,  201  to  210-mile  zone,  $2.90  per  100 
lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $2.11,  plus  differentials ; 
Class  2B,  $2.36;  Class  3.  $2.20. 

Non-pool :  Flat  price  of  $3.47  per  100 
lbs.  for  3-per-cent  milk  in  201  to  210- 
mile  zone,  dealers  to  take  all  milk  de¬ 
livered. 


Sheffield  Producers : 

Class  1, 

$2.95 ; 

Class  2,  $2.50  ;  Class  3, 

$2.15. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fancy  . 

Extra,  92  score . 

$0.56%  @$0.57 

.56 

Firsts.  88  to  91  score. 

.45%  @ 

.55% 

Seconds,  84  to  87  score  .41  %@ 

.44 

Lower  grades . 

.40  @ 

.41 

Ladles  . 

.28  @ 

.35 

Packing  stock  . 

.26  @ 

•27% 

Centralized  . 

.41%  @ 

.48% 

Renovated  . 

.39 

Sweet,  fancy  . 

.58  @) 

.58% 

Extra  . 

.57% 

Firsts  . 

.46  @ 

.56 

Seconds  . 

.43  @ 

.45 

Danish  . 

.53%  @ 

.54%, 

New  Zealand  . 

.54 

Siberian  . 

•44  @ 

.45 

CHEESE 

Flats,  held,  fancy  . 

$0.27  @$0.28 

Average  run  . 

.  .25  @ 

.26 

Young  America  .  . . . 

.26%  @ 

.27 

Daisies,  single  . 

.26  @ 

.26% 

EGGS 

Nearby  hennery,  fancy  wli.  .$0.61  @$0.62 

Average  extras  . 59@  .60 

Extra  firsts  . 57 @  .58 

Firsts  . 55  @  .56 

Pullets  . 46  @  .49 


Pewees  . 

Pacific  Coast,  whites . 

Mixed  colors,  best . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

•  -40  @  .42 

.  .55  @)  .61 

.  .62  @  .63 
.  .58  @  .61 

.  .30  @  .50 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  lb . 

Broilers  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . . 

Geese  . 

Tame  rabbits  . 

.  $0.22@$0.28 
.  .30  @  .35 

.15 

.  .30@  .35 

.  .23  @  .30 

.  .30  @  .35 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  best  . $0.38 @$0.40 


Fair  to  good . 

. 28  @ 

.35 

Broilers  . 

. 26  @ 

.40 

Roosters  . 

. 17@ 

.24 

Turkeys,  young  . 

. 50  @ 

•5g 

Old  stock  . . 

. 40  @ 

.46 

Ducks  . 

. 30@ 

.34 

Geese  . 

. 19@ 

.29 

Squabs,  white,  lb . 

. 60  @ 

.85 

Dark,  doz . 

4.00 

Culls  . 

.  1.25@ 

1.50 

WILD  RABBITS 


There  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  western 
receipts  that  have  arrived  thus  far.  Sound 
cottontails  have  sold  at  40  to  55c  per 
pair;  jacks,  75c  to  $1,  and  white  hares, 
$1  to  $1.10  per  pair. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  choice  . $0.19@$0.20 

Good  to  prime . 15@  .18 

Culls  . 09 @  .13 

Spring  lambs,  head .  6.00@13.00 

Pigs,  50  to  100  lbs.,  lb . 15@  .16 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.50@10.10 

Bulls  .  5.50@  6.75 

Cows  .  2.50 @  4.50 

Calves,  best  . 12. 50@  14.50 

Culls  .  8.50@10.00 

Dogs  . 10.00@  12.00 

Sheep  .  5.00  @  6.50 

Lambs . 13.00@  14.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  McIntosh  . $1.00@$2.50 

Greening . 75  @  1.50 

"Wealthy  . 50@  1.25 

Wolf  River . 50@  1.00 

Twenty-ounce  . 50@  1.25 

Mixed  kinds . 50@  1.00 

Baldwin,  bbl .  1.50@  3.25 

Fall  Pippins,  bbl . 1.75@  3.50 

McIntosh,  bbl .  3.00  @  8.50 

Greening,  bbl . ".....  1.75@  4.00 

Pears,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

Bbl .  2.00@  9.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  box....  2.00@  5.50 

Oranges,  California,  box....  5.00@  9.00 


Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  .75 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $3.00 @$4.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10  @  .27 

Cabbage,  ton  . 28.00 @>35.00 

Carrots,  100  lbs .  1.50@  1.60 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Celery,  doz.  stalks . 75@  1.40 

Cucumbers,  bu . 2.50@  4.50 

Eggplant,  bu .  3.00@  5.50 

Esearol,  bbl .  2.00@  2.75 

Garlic,  300  lbs . 4.00@  5.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00 @  7.50 

Kale,  bbl . 75  @  1.00 

Leeks.  100  bchs . 2.00@  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  1.00 @  2.50 

Western,  Iceberg,  crate...  2.00@  3.50 

Mushrooms,  lb . 25@  .40 

Onions,  100  lbs .  1.50@  2.75 

Parsley,  bbl .  4.50@  8.00 

Parsnips,  bbl .  2.50@  3.25 

Peas,  bu .  3.50@  5.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.75@  5.50 

Radishes,  bu.  bskt . 50@  1.00 

Romaine,  bu . 85@  1.25 

Spinach,  bbl . 75 @  1.50 

Squash,  new.  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Hubbard,  bbl . 3.25@  4.00 

String  beans,  bu .  1 .50 @  5.00 

Tomatoes,  6-bskt.  carrier...  2.5>0@  8.00 

Turnips,  white,  bu . 75 @  1.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50@  2.50 

POTATOES 

Long  Island.  ISO  lbs . $5.75@$6.00 

150-lb.  sack  .  5.00@  5.25 

Maine,  180  lbs . 5.25 @  5.60 

State,  180  lbs .  4.50@  4.75 

Canada.  180  lbs .  4.65@  4.85 

Sweet  potatoes,  bu . 50@  1.75 


IIAY  AND  STR 


vw 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye  . 


$25.00  @26.00 
23.00@24.00 
20.00  @  22.00 
22.00@24.00 
24.00@25.00 


GRAIN 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  cash  quotations 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $1.52% 

No.  2  hard,  IV  in  ter .  1.55% 

No.  1  dark,  Spring  .  1.64% 

Corn.  No.  2  yellow . 93% 

No.  3  yellow  .  90% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 56% 

Rye .  1.03% 

Barley  . 82 


Wool  Notes 

Recent  quotations  at  Boston  were : 
Fine  strictly  combing,  45e ;  fine  clothing, 
39  to  40c;  half  blood  strictly  combing, 
45c ;  half  blood  clothing,  39c ;  three- 
eighths  blood  strictly  combing,  38  to  39c ; 
low  quarter  blood  strictly  combing,  39 
to  40c. 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander 


Disease  of  Swine 

Two  of  my  pigs  did  well  until  three 
weeks  ago  when  they  stopped  eating. 
They  seem  to  be  stiffened  in  the  hind 
quarters  and  their  flesh  turns  blue,  even 
the  ears,  and  break  out  on  the  back  with 
sores.  J.  p.  C. 

We  suspect  that  cholera  killed  the 
swine.  For  some  mysterious  reason  the 
disease  has  been  terribly  prevalent  and 
deadly  during  the  past  few  months  and 
hundreds  of  hogs  have  died,  as  veterin¬ 
arians  have  been  unable  to  obtain  serum 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  protect  unaf¬ 
fected  animals.  We  think  cholera  like¬ 
ly  in  the  cases  in  question,  as  the  skin 
becomes  purple  or  bluish  before  death. 
That  is  highly  characteristic  of  cholera 
of  swine,  but  it  may  also  be  seen  in  some 
other  diseases,  notably  erysipelas.  That 
disease,  however,  is  comparatively  rare. 
It  may  also  occur  as  a  symptom  or  effect 
of  frost-bite  and  in  that  condition  the 
frozen  patches  of  skin  tend  to  slough  off. 
Frost-bite  commonly  happens  when  hogs 


from  its  mates  and  may  become  paralyzed 
before  death.  All  affected  pigs  may  be¬ 
come  stiff  or  lame  when  the  disease  has 
become  established,  but  that  condition, 
not  associated  with  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  cholera,  usually  is  indicative 
of  rickets  which  may  prove  curable. 

In  the  case  in  question  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  immediate  isolation  of  affected  pigs 
and  vaccination  of  all  unaffected  but  ex¬ 
posed  pigs  with  serum  alone,  or  with 
both  virus  and  serum,  should  your  veter¬ 
inarian  determine,  by  use  of  the  clinical 
thermometer,  that  there  is  no  rise  in  tem¬ 
perature  such  as  always  occurs  wdien  a 
pig  is  affected.  Serum  alone  gives  passive 
or  temporary  immunity  against  cholera, 
without  causing  an  attack  of  the  disease. 
Double  or  simultaneous  vaccination,  in 
which  both  serum  and  virus  are  injected, 
causes  a  mild  attack  of  cholera  and  that, 
being  soon  recovered  from,  leaves  the  pig 
immune  to  another  attack,  when  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  infection  in  a  place  where 


This  is  Miss  Bertha  Tobler,  an  R.  X.-Y.  reader  of  Saratoga  Co.,  X.  Y..  practicing  her 
celebrated  barnyard  jump  over  two  steers  and  a  horse.  Miss  Tobler  gives  this  exhi¬ 
bition  at  county  fairs. 


are  shipped  in  an  open  or  unprotected 
car  during  very  cold  weather  and  might 
readily  be  prevented. 

There  is  also  a  form  of  necrobacillosis, 
called  necrotic  dermatitis,  which  affects 
the  skin,  causing  sores  and  patches  of  af¬ 
fected  skin  to  dry  up,  curl  and  slough.  The 
ears  and  tail  may  also  slough  in  such 
cases.  That  is  not  a  rare  disease,  where 
hogs  are  kept  in  wet,  foul  or  insanitary 
pens,  yards  or  fields  and  allowed  access 
to  old  hog  wallows.  The  disease  is  not  so 
likely  to  prove  fatal,  whereas  cholera  gen¬ 
erally  ends  in  death. 

When  death  results  from  a  mysterious 
disease,  such  as  you  describe,  the  animal 
should  as  quickly  as  possibly  be  opened 
and  examined.  Where  possible,  a  quali¬ 
fied  veterinarian  should  be  employed  to 
make  the  post-mortem  examination  as  he 
is  best  able  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  effects  of  the  disease,  or  “lesions,” 
as  they  are  called,  and  from  them  to  make 
a  positive  decision  or  diagnosis  as  to  the 
exact  character  of  the  malady  which  has 
proven  fatal. 

It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  when 
cholera  has  killed  a  pig  it  is  usual  to 
find  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder 
studded  with  little  red  or  bloody  spots  and 
the  surface  of  the  kidneys,  under  the  out¬ 
er  covering  or  capsule,  also  shows  similar 
spots.  The  lining  of  the  intestines  and 
especially  of  the  first  large  intestine 
(cecum)  may  also  be  studded  with  larger 
bloody  spots  and  in  cases  that  have  last¬ 
ed  for  some  time,  or  taken  on  a  chronic 
type,  large  raised  or  tufted  bloody  spots 
are  quite  commonly  found  on  the  lining 
of  the  cecum.  Such  spots  usually  are 
called  ulcers. 

A  pig  affected  with  cholera  shows  high 
fever,  constipation  and  then  diarrhoea.  It 
coughs,  discharges  from  eyes  and  nose, 
loses  appetite  and  tends  to  remain  away 


pigs  have  had  the  disease  or  when  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  affected  hogs. 

Pigs  that  die  of  cholera  should  be 
burned.  The  infected  premises  should  be 
cleansed,  disinfected  and  whitewashed. 
Use  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  compound 
eresol  solution  and  30  parts  of  water  for 
disinfecting  purposes.  When  possible 
plow  and  crop  infected  yards  and  fields. 

A.  S.  A. 


Ferrets  and  Rats 

Sevei’al  of  our  readers  who  are  great¬ 
ly  troubled  with  rats  in  the  house  or  barn 
want  to  know  how  ferrets  are  used  in 
rat  killing.  Does  the  ferret  kill  the  rat 
as  a  cat  does?  Will  the  ferret  kill  poul¬ 
try?  Mi\  F.  J.  Trimmal  answers  these 
questions  as  follows : 

The  ferret  catches  the  rat  by  the 
thx-oat,  killing  it  and  sucking  the  blood. 
He  also  goes  into  their  home,  which 
scares  them  away.  Ferrets  will  kill 
poultry,  but  if  they  get  enough  to  eat, 
especially  animal  food,  they  don’t  seem 
to  bother  them. 

“The  ferret  is  an  enemy  of  rats.  A 
full-grown  ferret,  five  or  six  months  old, 
will  do  for  rat  hunting.  Some  advise 
teaching  a  young  ferret  to  trap  some  rats 
and  disable  them  so  the  ferret  can  handle 
them  easy  at  first.  It  will  soon  learn  to 
kill  or  drive  them.  After  a  few  such  les¬ 
sons,  place  the  ferret  at  the  rat  hole,  and 
in  an  instant  he  will  be  in  after  the  rats. 
The  rats  will  hustle  out  at  the  sight  or 
smell  of  the  ferret.  Now  be  ready  with 
boys  and  dogs.  We  joined  in  such  a 
hunt  a  few  yeax-s  ago  with  three  ferrets, 
two  dogs  and,  I  think,  live  boys.  These 
killed  in  a  short  time  about  90  rats.  Give 
the  rats  a  few  such  hunts  and  scares  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  come  up 
missing.  Ferrets  can  be  turned  loose  in 
cellars,  or  any  place  where  they  would 
not  wander  away  and  get  killed  by  dogs.” 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Milk,  Grade  A,  bottled,  qt . $0.1S 

Grade  B,  bottled,  qt . 15 


Grade  B,  bottled,  pt.  . . . .  .10 


Grade  B,  loose,  qt. 

.10 

Certified,  qt . 

.28 

Certified,  pt . 

.17 

Buttermilk,  qt . 

.10 

Cream,  heavy,  ^  pt. 

.29 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

.63 

Cheese,  best,  lb . 

.45 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.90 

Gathered  . 

.65 

Fowls,  lb . 

. 40  @ 

.45 

Roasting  chickens,  lb. 

. 45  @ 

.50 

Ducks,  lb . 

. . 40  @ 

.45 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. . 50  @ 

.65 

Apples,  eating,  doz.  . . 

.50 

Cooking,  lb . 

. 04  @ 

.06 

Cranberries,  qt . 

. 15@ 

.20 

Grapes,  lb . 

. 20 

.25 

Potatoes,  lb . 

.05 

Sweet  potatoes,  lb.  . . . 

. 03  @ 

.04 

Onions,  lb . 

. 03  @ 

.05 

Lettuce,  bead  . 

. 10@ 

.15 

Cabbage,  lb . 

. 03  @ 

.05 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

. 20  @ 

.30 

Cauliflower,  head  . . . . 

. 20  @ 

.30 

String  beans,  lb . 

. 20  @ 

.30 

Spinach,  lb . 

. 08  @ 

.10 

Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  3-Feb.  11. — Winter  short  course, 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  3-Feb.  25,  1927.  —  Poultry  Short 
Course,  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agri- 
culture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 

Jan.  3-March  11. — Ten  weeks’  Winter 
Coui-se,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Jan.  4-6. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  annual  meeting,  Wor- 
cestex-,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-9.  —  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show,  New  York  City;  D.  Lin¬ 
coln  Orr,  Orr's  Mills,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Jan  .11-14. — Agricultural  Week,  New 
,  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

’j  Jan.  12-14.  —  New  York  State  Horti- 
£  cultural  Society,  Rochester  meeting. 

Jan.  19. — New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-20. — New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Association  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  show,  llotel  Lafayette,  Buffalo, 
X.  Y. 

Jan.  20. — Annual  meeting,  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association,  Hotel  Ten 
Eyck,  Albany,  X.  Y. 

March  21-26.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  7,  1927. — Guernseys.  First  an¬ 
nual  sale,  Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell 
Junction,  X.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


PRODUCTION  BULLS— RIGHTO 

When  they  sire  daughters  which  produce 

A  TON  OF  MILK  A  MONTH 

Broolmiead's  Banner,  sold  ns  a  youngster  (sight  unseen) — 
for  a  reasonable  price  is  the  sire  of  Silverwood’s  Diana  : 

December  1925—2,158  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 
January  1926—2,187  lbs.  Milk— ONE  TON 

Our  present  Sales  List  carries  equally  good  ones. 

Sales  List  and  Pedigrees  for  the  asking 

BR00KMEAD  FARM,  526  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Bull  Calves  at  Bargain  Prices 

We  offer  [Farmers  and  Breeders  of  Guernseys  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  secure  exceptionally  bred,  healthy 
bulls,  from  a  clean,  Tuberculin  Tested  Herd  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  King  of  the  May— Dolly  Dimple- 
Golden  8ecret.  and  Glenwood  breeding  out  of  A.  It. 
dams  or  dams  that  will  be  tested.  Write  for  sales  list 
and  Pedigrees.  W„WA  dairy  FARMS,  «  S.  HR  II.,  Phil*..  Pa 


GRADE  GUERNSEYS 

We  have  just  received  a  large  shipment  of  high  grade 
springing  cows  and  heifers.  We  also  have  some  pure  bred 
bulls  now  ready  for  service.  Allstock  is  tuberculin  tested 
and  from  Area  tested  counties.  We  invite  your  inspection 

CLAPBOARD  HILL  FARMS  CO.  New  Canaan.  Conn 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYS 

Bub  calves  and  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  A.  R.  breeding. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Write  for  pedigrees. 

SMITHVILLE  FLATS  Chenango  Co.  New  York 

May  Rose  Guernsey  Bulls  2St*St' T.'T1 

Sired  by  Son  of  Lang  water  Cavalier  out  of  783  lb.  dam. 
Accredited  herd  43770.  Write  for  sale  list  and  prices. 

FWITZI.YN  FAR  MS  -  PIPEK8VILLE,  PA. 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  $  h  e  a  d  for  8  a '  «■ 


Ready  for  service  and  calves. 


lows.  Heifers,  Bulls 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cprrpfo  forkillingrats,  hunt- 
1  01 1  GO  ing  rabbits  and  other 
game.  Males,  $5.00  ;  Females, 
$5.50;  Pair,  $10;  Yearling  Fe¬ 
males,  special  rat  catchers, 
$6.00  each.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction  book  free. 

W.  A.  PECK  New  London  Ohio, 


FFRRFT3  Either  color  or  sex.  Sin- 
■  fciinti®  gles,  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list,  free.  Booklet,  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KKEFEIl  &  CO.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  anti  Poland  China  Hogs. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

DELAWARE  LAND  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Mortonville,  Pa 


C2IIV  SWAl  C  from  Vermont’s  cleanest 

ID  w  1  Vy  Yl  O  County.  100  fresh  and 

nearly  cows  on  hand.  Carload  Guernseys,  yearlings; 
2  carloads  pasture  bred  Holstein  heifers. 

JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  BAREE,  VERMONT 


Jersey  Bulls 

Bred  for  heavy  production  coupled  with  type.  In  age  from 
those  old  enough  for  service  down  to  baby  calves.  They 
carry  the  inheritance  that  will  sire  large,  handsome,  heavy 
I  producing  cows.  Can  spare  a  few  females.  Herd  fully 
!  accredited.  I.  F  PEIRCE  Scotland  Rd.  Winchester.  N.  H 


SWINE 


Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale 

Either  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.25  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old,  $4.50  each.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  purebred 
Chester  Whites,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  weeks  old, 
$5.50  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  at  present] 
either  purebreds  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  of  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs 
are  unsatisfactory  after  keeping  them  a  week,  crate  and 
bill  back  to  me  and  purchase  price  pins  express  charge 
will  be  refunded.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Shipping 
crates  supplied  free.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

*•  J*^LUXl  2S®W,i?sh,,n8<on  Slreel,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

lief.  Tanners  ^a.t  1  Bank.  Telephono,  Woburn  1415 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Feeding  Pigs,  Chester  and  Y orkshire  or  Yorkshire  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  pigs  d  to  7  weeks  old  $4.25  each,  7  to  8  weeks  old 
S4.50  each.  Pure  breeds,  Chester  Whites,  Barrows,  Boars  or 
Sows,  ♦>  weeks-old,  $5  50  each.  AH  orders  tilled  promptly 

Maine  and  Connecticut  orders  10  days  to  two  weeks’  delay 
account  of  permit.  No  charges  for  snipping  crates.  Guaran¬ 
teed  safe  delivery.  Examine  pigs  at  your  Depot  and  if  not 
satisfactory  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  I  will 
ship  from  2  to  50,  C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Selected  Chester  White 
and  Yorkshire,  Berk 
.  .  „  ,  , ,  „  shire  and  Chester 

crossed,  6-8  weeks  old.  Price  $5.00  each.  Ship  any 
number.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


33UROCS 


Orion  and  Sensation  Breed - 
„  „  „  in2-  All  ages  for  sale. 

F .  M.  Pattlngton  &  Son  Merrill  eld,  N.  Y  . 

Registered  Duroc  Fall  Pigs  For  Sale 

Am  booking  orders  lor  bred  sows  to  I  arrow  in  March 

and  April.  ALLEN  H,  POST,  Unsenore,  N.  y. 

Del-Mar-Va’s  best  herd 

PUREBRED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

Breeding  stock  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

WILL  ~  I5ri<ljgeville,  Delaware 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

SALE— boars  ready  for  service;  50  Spring  pigs. 
100  fall  pigs.  We  can  furnish  mated  pairs  or  trios- 
immunized  against  hog  cholera.  We  offer  some  excep¬ 
tionally  well-bred  Foremost  Guernsey  bull  calves  for 
dairymen  from  our  federally  accredited  herd.  Price  on 
request.  We  prefer  you  visit  the  farm  and  see  the  herds. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction  (Dutchess  Co.),  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Prop.  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE 

Service  boars,  bred  gilts  and  fall  pigs.  Grand  Champion 
breeding.  RICHARD  E.  WAIS,  Lebanon.  N.  J. 


I  ArffP  Rprlf chirno  at  H’ghwood.  Special  offering  of 

loi  go  uci  hollll  G)  service  boars.  HARPENDING.  Dundee,  N.T. 

CHESTFR  WHITFS  Spring  boars.  Sept.  pigs. 

mi7-m»vii  tvpe  with  quality, 

ClJUDLA^il)  T  A  JIM  Iveiinett  Square,  Pa. 

BIG  TYPE  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 


GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE, 


each.  Prepaid. 

Newville,  Pa. 


10  Chester  White  Boars 

gilts,  bred. _ STANLEY  SHORT.  Cheswold,  Del. 

30  Poland  China  Bred  Gilts 

I  arrow  March  and  April.  $60  each.  Order  n,.w.  Also 
pigs,  Service  Boars.  STANLEY  S110KT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


[ 


DOGS 


“CHRISTMAS  PUPPIES”  you  ,ove  y°”>-  b°y  buy 

ei  i.  ,i  f  ,  rr  E,  .  hlm  an  English  or  Welsh 
shepherd  pup,  they  will  bring  your  cows  home  next 
summer.  «EO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  York 

2  FIRST-CUSS  COON  HOUNDS 

stock.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS.  Himrod  N.  Y. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

Whelped  in  Aug.  Will  hold  and  ship  to  your  order  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  VALLEY  EGG  FARM,  Liule  Valley,  M.  T. 

nedlgreed  Collie  Pupa.  The  handsome  and  intelligent 
■  kind.  Also  Fox  Terriers.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  l*a. 

Choice  Pedigreed  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

y.f:.ST^1PGE,  ,P9L1CE  DOGS -have  won.  and 

still  hold  the  public’s  good  will.  Husky  pups,  $20  $25  eaeli 
Order  that  Xmas  pup  now.  -  DANIELSON,  CO.VC 


PER  GRFFn  ®ERM*N  POLICE  dog,  female,  1-year  old, 
I  LUIUIILLU  very  beautiful,  well  trained  and  gentle 
farm  raised.  Inquire  E.  SCHUBERT,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

RABBIT  HOUMDSand  BEAGLES 

BLUE-TICK  FEMALE  FOXHOUND, lh>  yrs.,  house  broke,  clever,  good 
ears,  fat.  Nicely  started.  First  $17.50.  O.H.RILEF, Franklin, Vt. 


Wlr°  H»u«i  Fo*  Terrier  Puppies.  Wonderful  specimens 
•  5100  others  less.  Scottish  Terriers.  TABOROALE,  Dover  Plains,  N.  T. 

SHEEP 

100-CH0ICE  MARINO  EWES-100 

FOR  SALE 

One  to  three  years’  old.  bred  to  registered 
Dorset  rams  for  early  spring  lambing 

WINTEKTJIUR  FARMS  Winterthur,  Del. 


Rea,s‘e,,;od  SHROPSHIRE  RAM.  18  months,  "Iroquois 
Nails  No.  2901.  Sire,  Glimmerglen  Farms  No.  1153. 
nam,  Iroquois  No.  2329.  1.  GRANT  FORBES,  Manhssset.  L.  I. 

Rfi?  Shrnnqhirpq  Yearling  Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale 

HCg.  dill  UfJNIIIIHb,  STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

??al8,*r.ed  Ram  I  amht^y  imported  ram.  Ewes  nil  ages 

Shropshire  I III  LdlliUb  Leroy  0.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

horses"  7 

50  SHETLAND  PONIES  FOR  SALE  50  Xmas 


$50,  $65,  $75.  PONY 


Presents, 

FARM,  CORTLAND.  OHIO. 


30  Shetland  Ponies  For  Sale  .U'Zi'HZ 

Z“.riS 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Useful  Ox  in  New 
England 

In  these  days  of  tractors  and  trucks, 
there  is  still  a  place  in  some  quarters  for 
our  old  New  England  friend,  the  ox. 
Some  years  ago  1  was  taking  up  a  piece 
of  pasture  land,  rough,  rocky  and  partly 
overgrown  with  bushes  and  hardback.  It 
had  never  known  the  plow.  First  I  dug 
all  the  rocks  that  showed  on  the  surface 
— enough,  in  some  places,  to  cover  the 
ground.  After  clearing  the  rocks  away 
we  started  plowing,  two  men  and  a  pair 
of  good  horses.  We  took  turns  holding 
for  that  plow  was  often  on  the  jump. 
Even  at  that  we  felt  that  each  man  had 
done  a  good  day’s  work  by  night. 

The  next  year  I  plowed  the  same  piece 
with  a  staunch  pair  of  oxen.  I  did  it  en¬ 
tirely  alone,  holding  the  plow  and  driving. 
And  I  could  work  all  day  with  less 
fatigue  than  with  the  horses  half  the 
day.  Of  course  I  did  not  cover  quite  as 
much  ground,  but  the  oxen  worked  more 
smoothly.  When  you  remember  that  I 
could  rarely  go  three  rods  without  strik¬ 
ing  a  rock,  you  will  see  that  the  careful¬ 
ness  of  the  oxen  counted.  They  were 
quick  to  feel  the  scratch  of  a  rock,  and 
would  ease  off  at  once.  I  could  a  better 
job  than  with  the  horses.  When  it  came 
to  hoeing  I  used  a  double  cultivator 
working  two  rows  at  a  time.  I  said  to 
the  young  man  holding  the  cultivator, 
“How  we  should  look  going  up  and  down 
these  rows  with  a  pair  of  rash  horses !” 
He  agreed  it  might  go  hard  with  the 
cultivator  teeth,  but  the  oxen  sensed  the 
situation  and  eased  up  the  moment  they 
felt  a  rock.  Consequently  we  never  broke 


a  semi-weekly  carrot  lunch  in  Winter. 
Feed  them  as  you  would  the  dairy  cow, 
when  at  hai’d  work.  And  never  send 
them  thirsty  to  bed  at  the  end  of  a  warm 
day  after  they  have  had  their  till  of  hay. 

Oxen  are  far  more  intelligent  than 
some  people  suppose.  Unless  they  have 
been  mishandled  it  is  natural  for  them 
to  do  as  they  are  told  as  soon  as  they 
understand  what  you  want.  A  good  wo¬ 
man  once  said  to  me,  “My  children  were 
never  taught  to  disobey.”  Apply  the  idea 
to  the  oxen.  It  is  amazing  how  much 
they  will  learn  if  you  handle  them  right. 
While,  for  example,  a  young  pair  will 
usually  rush  for  the  barn  the  minute  you 
get  behind  them  on  the  way  home.  On 
the  other  hand  an  older  pair,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  driver,  will  usually 
wait  for  the  boss.  I  have  often  known 
my  old  oxen  to  hesitate  or  stop  on  the 
way  home  at  noon  or  night  because  for 
some  reason  I  had  lagged  behind.  Ap¬ 
parently  they  felt  themselves  a  “part  of 
the  firm,”  so  much  so  that  they  would 
wait  for  me  to  catch  up.  They  differ 
from  the  brainless  truck.  One  of  the 
big  fellows  in  the  picture  needed  only  a 
week  to  learn  the  meaning  of  a  particular 
word  of  command.  For  him  it  was  a  case 
of  pure  technique,  but  he  made  it  in  the 
seven  days,  although  the  command  was 
exactly  contrary  to  his  natural  inclina¬ 
tion.  ARTHUR  TITCOMB. 

Maine. 


Central  New  York  Notes 

Madison  County  poultrymen  have  had 
opportunity  to  learn  about  poultry  dis¬ 
eases,  marketing  of  poultry,  egg  grading, 
poultry  feeding,  and  kindred  topics  in  a 


Two  Yokes  of  New  England  Working  CaiiJe 


nor  wrenched  a  single  tooth.  I  know  that 
an  experienced  team  of  plow  horses  may 
do  as  well,  but  on  the  average  the  ox 
team  will  score  ahead. 

The  picture  shows  two  pairs  I  am  now 
using.  The  larger  ones  weighing  3,800 
lbs.  have  been  with  me  since  they  were 
18  months  old.  At  that  time  I  began 
with  them  hauling  rocks  on  a  small  drag. 
They  have  never  known  a  load  that  they 
could  not  move,  therefore  they  are  always 
ready  to  take  hold.  Twitching  logs,  rocks, 
etc.,  they  need  no  second  invitation,  for 
the  instant  they  feel  that  chain  hooked  up 
behind  them  they  are  off.  When  they  set¬ 
tle  their  nearly  two  tons  into  the  yoke, 
something  goes.  ,  „  , ,  ,  TT 

The  little  fellows  are  full  blood  Here- 
fords,  and  I  had  them  working  a  little  on 
the  mowing  machine  this  Summer  at  11 
months  old.  They  weigh  1,900,  and  al¬ 
ready  understand  several  words  of  com¬ 
mand.  I  always  insist  on  speaking  defi¬ 
nite,  plain  English  to  my  teams,  using 
precisely  the  same  word  every  time,  and 
seeing  to  it  that  the  oxen  obey  that  word 
every  time.  In  other  words  I  never  lie 
to  my  team.  This  counts  for  exact  obedi¬ 
ence,"  and  thus  sometimes  saves  a  smash- 
up. 

Both  pairs  took  premiums  m  our 
Franklin  Co.,  Maine,  cattle  show  last 
Fall,  although  there  was  a  hard  field  to 
fight  against.  I  counted  122  pairs  of  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  yoke,  little  and  big  together,  at 
the  above  show.  One  pair  weighed  close 
to  4,000  lbs. 

We  do  not  expect  an  ox  team  to  rival 
a  truck.  Both  have  their  place.  Indeed, 
many  a  New  England  farm  can  profit  by 
both"  together.  The  oxen  can  yard  the 
logs,  and  the  truck  can  get  them  over  the 
road  to  the  mill.  For  breaking  roads  in 
snowy  New  England,  the  old-fashioned  ox 
team  has  the  horse  team  beaten  a  mile. 
Furthermore,  be  it  noted  that  while  a 
horse  team  is  always  going  down  hill  in 
value,  an  ox  team,  properly  used,  is  grow¬ 
ing  better  every  day.  It  is  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  be  in  an  environment  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  improving. 

But  let  no  man  delude  himself  into 
supposing  that  oxen  need  no  care,  and 
that  they  can  get  along  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  cornstalk  or  wisp  of  hay.  They 
respond  to  good  hay,  the  currycomb,  and 


series  of  meetings  addressed  by  Prof. 
Weaver  of  Cornell,  at  Bridgeport,  Can- 
astota,  Hamilton  and  DeRuyter.  As  New 
York  commission  merchants  are  constant¬ 
ly  requiring  a  better  graded  product  from 
up-State  poultrymen,  these  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  talks  were  of  exceptional  in¬ 
terest. 

At  the  Morrisville  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  Prof.  Mannon  G.  McPher¬ 
son,  in  charge  of  the  poultry  department, 
states  that  the  capacity  of  the  hennery 
has  been  increased  to  900  fowls,  being  in 
the  school  flock. 

An  average  of  182  eggs  from  each  of 
eight  White  Wyandottes  in  his  small 
flock  is  the  remai’kable  record  announced 
by  George  G.  Hinman  of  Madison  Co.,  N. 
Y'.,  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  20.  A  total 
of  1,456  eggs  was  laid  by  the  fowls  dur¬ 
ing  the  12-month  period,  nettiixg  the  own¬ 
er  $58.24,  or  more  than  $7  per  hen.  The 
cost  of  feed  for  the  flock  for  the  year  was 
$18. 

A  x’emarkable  record  has  just  been 
completed  by  Sunnycroft  Queen  Echo,  a 
4% -year-old  Holstein  cow,  at  the  Mor¬ 
risville  School  of  Agriculture ;  1,022.5 
lbs.  of  butter  were  produced  by  this 
young  cow  during  the  year  just  passed. 
In  the  12-month  period  she  gave  21,177 
lbs.  of  milk,  with  axx  average  butterfat 
test  of  3.8  per  cent. 

Sunnycroft  Queen  Echo  was  sired  by 
a  former  sire  in  the  school  herd,  and  was 
raised  at  the  school,  being  cared  for  by 
boys  in  the  dairying  department.  At 
least  16  diffei-ent  boys  have  milked  and 
cared  for  the  cow  during  the  test  period. 
Had  one  individual  cared  for  the  cow 
during  the  time,  her  record  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  eveix  higher. 

Four  Iiolsteins  in  the  school  liei’d  have 
averaged  19,701.4  lbs.  of  milk  during  the 
fiscal  year  at  the  school,  statistics  for 
which  have  just  beeix  completed.  The  en¬ 
tire  herd,  eoixiposed  of  about  one-tliird 
Jerseys  and  two-thirds  Holsteins  aver¬ 
aged  13.892  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  yeax%  the 
butterfat  average  being  more  than  4  per 
cent.  One  way  in  which  this  high  yearly 
production  is  maintained,  is  to  eliminate 
from  the  school  herd  every  Holstein  that 
does  not  produce  as  a  two-year-old  at 
least  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 

Many  townspeople  in  Morrisville  are 


supplied  with  milk  from  the  school  dairy, 
while  ice  cream,  butter,  cream  and  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  ai’e  made  from  the  school 
herd’s  milk  by  young  men  in  the  dairying 
coxxrses.  Some  of  these  products  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  school  cafeteria,  while  the 
rest  is  sold  commercially  under  direct  ion 
of  Prof.  Howard  H.  Harter,  in  charge  of 
dairying  at  the  school. 

A  Statewide  judging  contest  was  held 
at  this  school  during  its  l’ecent  Farmers’ 
Week.  The  events  included  judging  Leg- 
horns,  Rocks,  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  crops 
and  fruit.  More  than  50  boys  were  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  contest,  17  schools  in  the 
State  being  represented.  Most  of  the 
teams  were  accompanied  by  the  agi-icul- 
tural  instructors  from  the  schools  repre¬ 
sented,  and  the  visitors  were  entertained 
during  their  stay  here  by  the  State  school, 
at  the  cafeteria  and  dormitory.  Malone 
was  the  most  distant  point  eixtei’ing  a 
team  in  the  contest,  Prof.  D.  D.  Smith 
and  his  thi'ee  pupils  on  the  team  taking 
home  second  place  in  the  judging. 

J.  Czarnecki,  of  Weedsport,  was  high 
individual  scoi’er  in  the  two  cattle  events, 
winning  a  valuable  registered  Holstein 
heifer  calf,  the  gift  of  the  Morrisville 
school.  The  Morrisville  Aggie  cup  was 
won  by  a  Malone  lad,  C.  Carpenter,  xvlio 
was  high  scorer  in  all  six  events,  with 
489  points  out  of  a  possible  600. 

Two  medals  were  awarded  to  the  two 
highest  individual  scoi-ers  ixx  each  of  the 
srix  events,  as  follows :  Holsteins.  Czar¬ 
necki,  Weedsport,  and  Spaulding,  Malone  ; 
Jerseys,  Gwara,  Newark  Valley,  and 
Payne,  Edmeston  :  fruit,  Parish,  Mexico, 
and  Buffum,  Endicott ;  crops,  Cornell, 
Endicott,  and  Hemmings,  Homer;  Rocks, 
Kenney,  Jordan,  and  Cornell,  Endicott ; 
Leghorns,  Payne,  Edmeston,  and  Kenney, 
Jordan.  K  J.  b. 


PURPUL  MEDICATED  WAX 
TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  etc.,  in  Cows  Teats 
Sold  by  Dealers  or  Hailed  Postpaid.  25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00 


TESTIMONIALS 


The  greatest  thing  ever  invented  for  cows  teats. 

E.  Stafford,  R5,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Did  not  have  much  faith  at  first.  Thoroughly  convinced 
they  are  the  remedy. 

J.  C.  Noble,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


you  a  package  by  mail.  Free. 


MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  R.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


The  Old  Reliable  Exterminator 


Used  the  World  over,  for  many  generations, 
to  kill  rats,  mice  and  noxious  animals.  A 
sure  way  to  do  away  with  dangerous  pests. 
Safe  to  handle.  Sold  by  general  stores  and 
druggists.  25c,  50c  a  box. 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Dairy  Ration 

We  have  11  cows  which  we  are  milk¬ 
ing,  and  we  have  corn  silage,  dairy  feed, 
corn  cob  ixieal  and  Alfalfa  hay  to  feed 
with.  We  propose  feeding  the  corn  cob 
meal  and  dairy  feed  with  silage  morning 
and  evening,  and  the  hay  at  noon.  How 
much  hay  should  be  fed  if  we  feed  35 
lbs.  of  silage  per  cow  per  day,  and  grain 
or  meal  according  to  milk  production? 

Beaver,  Pa.  J.  N. 

If  you  are  feeding  dairy  feed  your  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  the  ration  is  no  doubt  24 
per  cent.  Y'ou  can  well  afford  to  mix 
corn  and  cob  meal  with  it  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  feeding  Alfalfa  hay, 
which  is  high  in  protein.  It  is  suggested 
that  you  add  500  lbs.  of  corn  and  cob 
meal  to  each  ton  of  dairy  feed  and  feed 
your  cows  1  lb.  of  the  mixture  to  each  3*4 
lbs.  of  milk  produced.  A  cow  will  usually 
eat  about  8  lbs.  of  hay  daily  for  each 
1,000  lbs.  of  live  weight.  If  the  hay  is 
bright  and  clean  the  cows  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  eat  more  than  this  amount.  Good  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  will  produce  a  lot  of  milk,  and 
you  can  afford  to  feed  it  at  least  twice 
a  day.  Give  your  herd  what  they  will 
clean  up  in  an  hour  twice  daily.  They 
will  average  to  eat  10  to  15  lbs.  a-piece. 

j.  w.  B. 


The  GRIMM  Maple  Sugar  Making  Utensils 


You  make  money  on  your  No.  1  syrup.  Why  not  use  Grimm 
Utensils  and  make  more  of  the  No.  1  and  more  money?  We  have 
in  stock  for  immediate  shipment.  Buckets,  Covers,  Spouts,  Tanks, 
etc.,  and  can  ship  an  Evaporator  and  Arch  within  a  week  after 
receiving:  order.  If  you  need  Utensils  please  write  us  for  cata¬ 
logue  “B”  stating  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

G.  M.  GRIMM  COMPANY  -  -  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


SAVE  MO. \ 


on  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts.  Barb  Wire,  Metal 
and  Roll  Roofing.  Paints,  etc.  My  Direct-From- 
Factory-Freight  Paid  Plan  will  save  you  fully  ‘is  the 
usualcoat.  My  low  factory  prices  and  high  quality  can’t  bo  beat. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

See  the  money  you  can  save.  Over  One 
Million  satisfied  customers.  Everything 
guaranteed.  We  ship  in  24  hours.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  my  Money  Saving  Catalog. 
.(14)  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept. 4314  Cleveland,  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  264ic  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 

Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  a  I  so  save. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Write  for  Free  Cotalog 
of  Farm,  Poultry, Lawn  Fence, Posts.Gatea 


KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box2,S0  MUNCIE.  INDIANA 


>c]fie  Two  Standards  of  Perfection^ 


Get  the  BEST  in  Silos ! 

If  you  want  a  wood  silo — the  INDIANA  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  best  wood  silo  ever  made.  If  your 
farm  layout  calls  for  a  tile  silo— get  the  HOOSIER, 
the  leader  in  its  field.  Both  of  these  silos  are 
now  built  and  sold  by  the  same  company.  An 
INDIANA  or  a  HOOSIER  will  give  you  years  of 
wonderful,  money-making  service.  See  our  nearest 
dealer  or  write  us  for  prices  telling  size  silo  inter¬ 
ested  in.  Special  discount  for  early  orders.  Fine 
territory  open  for  salesmen.  Address  Dept.  N-8, 
Albany,  Indiana. 
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THE  CALK  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX 


Qiant  Grip 

Shoes  and  Calks 

Increase  rHorseJPowev 


WINTER  holds  no  fear  for  you  if 
your  horses  are  shod  sharp— 
if  they  have  on  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks.  Safe  footing  and  sure 
tractive  power  increase  their  capacity 
for  work.  Calks  can  be  changed  easily 
without  removing  the  shoes.  Your 
horses  can  always  be  shod  sharp.  Giant 
Grip  calks  stay  in — wear  sharp  and 
wear  longer.  They  are  your  sure 
protection  on  icy  hills,  and  your  guar¬ 
antee  that  your  horses  will  not  be 
working  under  strain. 

Your  blacksmith  has  Giant  Grip 
shoes  and  calks,  nave  him  put  on  a 
set  now  when  sure  footing  is  needed 
most. 


Giant  Grip  Mfg  Co. 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cow  Giving  Abnormal  Milk 

We  1>  ave  a  Guernsey  cow  due  to  freshen 
some  time  early  in  the  Summer.  This 
last  month  she  has  been  giving  about  one 
pint  of  milk  to  a  milking.  The  milk  looks 
as  if  the  cream  is  in  ropes.  We  have  not 
been  using  it.  Would  it  be  safe  to  dry 
her  up  in  that  condition,  or  should  she 
be  milked  and  what  can  be  done  to  rem¬ 
edy  this  condition?  J.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

A  cow  of  dairy  breed,  such  as  a  Guern¬ 
sey,  that  does  not  give  more  than  one 
pint  of  milk  at  a  milking,  when  she  is 
only  a  few  months  in  calf  is  not  worth  re¬ 
taining  for  dairying.  If  it  happens  that 
the  cow  in  question  has  milked  for  10 
months  or  more  that  might,  however,  ac¬ 
count  for  the  small  amount  of  milk  and 
such  a  cow  possibly  might  be  worth  re¬ 
taining  if  she  gave  a  profitable  mess  of 
milk  for  eight  months  or  so  after  calving 
the  last  time,  or  if  she  happened  to  be 
purebred,  of  a  fine  family  and  a  known 
profitable  producer  of  milk. 

It  often  happens  that  when  a  cow  is 
nearing  the  calving  time  and  has  been 
milking  for  the  usual  period  of  eight 
months  or  more  the  milk  suddenly  les¬ 
sens  in  quantity  and  materially  changes 
in  quality  and  consistency.  Every  cow  in 
calf  should  be  dried  off  for  at  least  six 
weeks  before  calving  and  if  she  is  a  per¬ 
sistent  milker  the  drying  off  process  may 
have  to  start  eight  weeks  before  calving. 

When  the  drying  off  process  has  started 
and  the  udder  or  any  quarter  of  it  starts 
yielding  slimy  or  otherwise  changed  milk 
the  process  should  cease  at  once,  for  it  is 
better  to  keep  on  milking  the  cow  right 
up  to  calving  time  than  to  run  chances 
of  a  quarter  or  more  being  ruined  by 
garget  (mastitis). 

In  the  case  in  question  it  is  probable 
that  mastitis  has  already  set  in.  For  that 
reason  we  should  advise  the  following 
treatment :  Isolate  the  cow  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  have  her  milked  by  a  person  who  does 
not  handle  other  cows.  That  is  most  im¬ 
portant,  however,  in  a  dairy  of  many 
cows,  as  infection  is  liable  to  be  spread 
from  cow  to  cow  by  the  milker  s  hands 
or  cups  of  the  milking  machine. 

Strip  the  udder  clean  three  or  four 
times  daily,  massaging  it  well  each  time. 
In  the  evening  rub  in  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  pure  turpentine,  one  part  of  fluid 
extract  of  poke  root  and  eight  parts  of 
lard,  lanolin  (sheep’s  wool  fat)  or  sweet 
oil.  Give  the  cow  at  one  dose  1  lb.  of 
Epsom  salt  in  three  pints  of  warm  water 
well  sweetened  with  blackstrap  molasses. 
Give  it  very  slowly  and  carefully  from  a 
long-necked  bottle,  being  careful  that  none 
of  it  goes  the  wrong  way  into  the  wind¬ 
pipe  and  lungs,  to  cause  mechanical  bron¬ 
chitis  or  pneumonia. 

After  the  physic  has  acted,  should  the 
udder  not  soon  clear  up  and  yield  normal 
milk,  give  the  cow  one  tablespoon  each  of 
powdered  saltpeter  and  powdered  poke 
root  once  daily  in  water,  as  a  drench.  In¬ 
crease  to  two  such  doses  a  day,  if  the 
milk  does  not  soon  become  normal.  When 
there  is  acute  inflammation  of  the  udder 
a  veterinarian  should  give  hypodermic 
treatment  with  mastitis  bacterin. 

a.  s.  A. 


Dysentery  in  Cow 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  that  has  the  scours 
badly  as  a  result  of  eating  frozen  grass. 
1  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
cure  for  it,  as  I  lost  one  a  few  years  ago 
with  the  same  trouble.  C.  M. 

Connecticut. 

Were  such  dysentery  merely  caused  by 
the  eating  of  frozen  grass  it  should  soon 
pass  off  or  respond  to  appropriate  medi¬ 
cinal  treatment,  but  germ  infection,  at 
this  time  of  the  year  commonly  causes 
dysentery  in  cattle  and  is  a  more  severe 
disease  and  may  prove  fatal.  It  is  called 
enzootic  dysentery  and  occurs  both  in 
Winter  and  Spring.  It  attacks  cattle  of 
all  ages  and  causes  characteristic  symp¬ 
toms.  It  does  not  tend  to  spread  widely 
in  a  district,  as  does  coccidial  dysentery. 
That  disease  occurs  during  the  grazing 
season,  chiefly  affects  young  cattle,  is 
very  acute,  runs  its  course  in  two  to  five 
days  and  kills  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the 
animals  attacked. 

Enzootic  dysentery  comes  on  suddenly, 


runs  a  course  of  from  one  to  two  weeks, 
causes  loss  of  appetite,  suppression  of 
milk  secretion  and  loss  of  flesh,  hut  sel¬ 
dom  is  fatal.  The  feces  are  not  liquid 
but  are  mushy,  granular  and  chocolate 
colored,  sometimes  reddish  in  hue.  The 
feces  have  no  foul  odor.  The  temperature 
rises  from  one  to  three  degrees.  Cough 
develops  in  a  day  or  two,  or  may  be  pres¬ 
ent  from  the  first.  Spasms  also  appear 
in  groups  of  muscles,  most  often  in  the 
hind  quarters.  In  a  large  herd  a  month 
may  elapse  before  all  of  the  animals  are 
free  from  the  disease. 

In  coccidial  dysentery  the  feces  are 
liquid,  bloody,  foul  smelling  and  inter¬ 
mixed  with-  gas  bubbles.  Cows  treated 
for  enzootic  dysentery  before  they  de¬ 
velop  severe  symptoms,  or  when  treated 
before  symptoms  appear,  suffer  a  mild  at¬ 
tack  and  soon  recover.  It  is  therefore 
well  to  treat  all  exposed  cows.  Treat¬ 
ment  consists  in  administering  20  drops 
of  beechwood  creosote,  half  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  cajuput  and  cottonseed  oil,  two 
ounces,  four  times  daily,  until  scouring 
subsides.  If  the  attack  is  extra  severe 
the  veterinarian  gives  one  or  two  doses  of 
opium  to  control  the  scours  and  then  gives 
the  other  treatment,  but  in  most  cases  the 
creosote-cajuput  mixture  is  sufficient  to 
remedy  the  disease.  Water  may  be  al¬ 


lowed  in  small  quantities,  at  short  inter¬ 
vals.  If  allowed  to  drink  from  the  tank 
or  trough  too  much  water  may  be  taken. 
Isolate  affected  cattle.  Give  exposed  cat¬ 
tle  the  treatment  and  keep  them  off  pas¬ 
ture.  Give  your  cow  this  treatment : 

Treatment  for  coccidial  dysentery  is 
different  and  may  succeed  in  slight  at¬ 
tacks.  Cleanse,  disinfect  and  whitewash 
the  stall  that  has  been  occupied  by  the 
scouring  cow  and  include  the  floor  and 
gutter. 

There  is  another  form  of  dysentery 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  this  connection.  It  is  called  Johne’s 
disease,  or  chronic  bacterial  dysentery 
or  pseudo-tuberculosis.  It  affects  cattle 
of  all  ages,  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  attacks  animals  under  all  conditions 
of  feeding  and  runs  a  slow  course,  ending 
fatally  in  one  to  three,  or  more  months. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  germ-caused  and 
contagious  disease  is  that  the  affected  ani¬ 
mal  continues  to  eat  until  the  end  but 
gradually .  becomes  more  and  more  emaci¬ 
ated  until  merely  a  walking  skeleton.  The 
bowel  discharges  have  no  peculiar  odor, 
nor  is  the  color  characteristic. 

The  milk  secretion  keeps  up  fairly  well. 
Cough  is  absent.  Scouring  usually  is 
present,  but  not  always  in  all  cases.  The 
symptoms  sometimes  abate  or  disappear 
temporarily  when  the  animal  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  fed.  They  appear  or  become 
aggravated  when  the  cow  is  run  down  or 
weakened  by  calving  or  any  sickness  or 
poor  feeding.  The  infection  may  lie  dor¬ 


mant  for  months  or  even  years  and  then 
suddenly  cause  the  characteristic  symp¬ 
toms  mentioned.  There  is  no  remedy. 
Suspected  cattle  may  now  be  tested  with 
“jolinin,”  successfully  used  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station,  at  Madison. 
Bulletin  348  of  this  station  gives  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  A.  s.  A. 


Tuberculin  Testing 

I  have  13  head  of  cattle  taken  out  by 
the  tuberculin  test,  six  of  these  cows  I 
bought  from  a  local  cattle  dealer.  Two 
of  the  six  cows  have  not  been  in  the 
stable  the  registered  length  of  time.  Can 
the  State  of  New  York  test  condemn  and 
take  these  two  cows  out  of  my  barn  and 
not  pay  for  them  ?  g.  j.  j. 

New  York. 

Section  74  of  the  Farms  and  Markets 
law,  relating  to  the  importation  of  cattle, 
says  that  “No  person  shall  knowingly 
bring  into  this  State  any  domestic  ani¬ 
mal  which  has  an  infectious  or  communi¬ 
cable  disease”  and  that  “Any  person 
bringing  into  this  State  domestic  animals 
for  any  purpose  other  than  immediate 
slaughter  without  taking  precaution  to 
ascertain  whether  such  animals  have  an 
infectious  or  communicable  disease  shall 
be  presumed  to  have  brought  them  in 
knowingly  in  violation  of  this  section,  if 
they  are  found  to  have  such  disease.” 
And,  further,  “The  commissioner  may 
order  all  or  any  animals  coming  into  the 
State  to  be  detained  at  any  place  for  in¬ 
spection  and  if  any  of  them  after  due  ex¬ 
amination  be  found  affected  with  any  in¬ 
fectious  or  communicable  disease  such 
animals  shall  be  condemned  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  or  held  in  strict  quarantine.” 

M.  B.  D. 
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Because  of  high  and  unvarying  Larro  quality,  we  are 
able  to  make  this  straight-from-the-shoulder  trial 
offer,  with  no  strings  attached.  The  Larro  guarantee 
means  just  what  it  says,  and  any  authorized  Larro 
dealer  will  back  it  up.  It  has  been  in  effect  continu¬ 
ously  for  fifteen  years. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 
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You  buy  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  its  Vitamins. 
Are  you  getting  them?  You  cannot  tell 
rich,  vitamin-laden  oil  merely  by  its  appear¬ 
ance,  although  good  oil  should  be  a  rich, 
golden  yellow  like  Marden’s. 

The  only  sure  way  is  to  buy  oil  that  has 
been  tested  and  certified.  Marden’s  is 
twice  tested  by  a  well-known  independent 
authority,  the  Westfield  Testing  and 
Research  Laboratory.  It  is  certified  to 
exceed  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
vitamin  potency  of  Marden’s  has  usually 
many  times  exceeded  the  Government 
requirements.  Our  samples  are  drawn 
from  bulk  oil,  so  that  every  drop  of  the 
oil  must  be  up  to  the  test  sample. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Marden’s.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  to  you,  express  collect : 
Gallon  Can,  £2.40;  5-gal.,  £9.50;  10-gal., £17.50; 
30-gal.  bbl.,  £45.00;  55-gal.  bbl.,  £82.50. 

Write  us  for  new  FREE  Booklet 

& 

COD  LIVER  MEAL 

eNprw  e Available — Try  It 

Marden’s  Cod  Liver  Meal  is  made  from  ioo%pure 
liver  tissue,  free  from  bone,  scale  and  ocher  refuse. 
Add  2  lbs.  to  each  too  lbs.  of  mash  and  see  ’em 
grow.  IV rite  for  prices  and  information. 

M ARDEN-WILD  CORP. 

515  Columbia  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 
215  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


HUBBARD’S  RVb  CHICKS 

MAKE  PROFITABLE  BROILERS 

Disease  free  Northern  Grown  stock.  Our  Catalog 
will  interest  you. 

HUBBAHD  FA11M8  -i-  Walpole,  N.  H. 

IMPORTED  English  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Husky  baby  chicks  and  fertile  eggs  from  matings 
headed  by  males  from  272  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders 
selected  for  laying,  size  and  vitality.  Safe  arrival 
of  chicks  and  eggs  guaranteed.  Write. 

R.  T.  EWING _  Atlantic.  Pa. 

n_„  J,,.;;..  nraJ  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Wyckoff- 
rrOUUCtlOn  DloO  DanYoungBioodLines.  hundred. 
Custom  Hatching.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayvllle,  L.  I. 

PURE  TANCRED  COCKERELS 

can  afford.  15.00  each.  Our  'pen  tooki’second  place  at 
Storrs  contest.  R.  W.  COLMAN,  R.  D.  i,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

ANCRED  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  262individual  average  per  hen, 
Thoroughbred,  year  old  8.C.  B.Minorcas,  will  be 
fine  breeders  for  spring,  $1.60.  MRS. NELLIE  CHAPIH.Jefferion.0 


T 


Rose  comb  brown  lechorn  RHRKFRFI 

BRUSH  A  SON,  Milton,  Vermont  WU  VIVLIltkW 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  Georgetown,  Del. 

UflllTC  UfYllinnTTCC  from  a  heavy  laying  strain. 
nnllC  nlAnUUIICO  Chicks,  Cockerels  and  Pullets. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPF.R,  Georgetown,  Del, 

WUfVUinnTTC  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Yearlings.  Catalog 

•  niAIHIUI  1C  BOWDEN,  Wyandotte  Specialist,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Til D If  C  VC  Special  Fall  Prices.  M.  Bronze,  W.  Holland 
I  UIIIVC  I  w  and  Bourbon  Reds.  Toulouse  Geese.  Ducks 

three  breeds.  List  Free.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Bee  29.  Stllersvllle,  Pe, 

n  ,  Tnrbniir,  No  blackhead  for  15  years. 

DlOnZe  IUiKBjS  Mrs.  ALFRED E.  REIO.SUr  Route. Freehold.  R.  J. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS.  A  few  good  breeders. 

E.  S.  WILSON  Churubusco,  N.Y.  S.C.  ANCON  AS. 


A  Good  CHRISTMAS  Book 

SHIP  MODEL  MAKING 

By  Capt.  E.  Armitage  McCann, 
Norman  W.  Henley,  Publisher,  is  a 
most  interesting  book  on  ship  build¬ 
ing.  It  gives  full  instructions  and 
patterns  showing  bow  to  make  a 
Barbary  Pirate  Ship  andtheSpanish 
Galleon,  with  detailed  illustrations 
of  the  boats.  Even  the  amateur  can 
make  them.  This  will  make  a  line 
Christmas  gift  for  boys.  Price,  $2.50 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  -  New  Y ork 


Scratch  Grain 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  ration  of 
scratch  grain  for  hens?  I  have  cracked 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  buckwheat. 
In  what  quantities  should  I  feed  and  at 
what  times  given?  They  have  mash  be¬ 
fore  them  at  all  times.  J.  R. 

Auburn,  X.  Y. 

Scratch  grain  for  hens  for  Winter  use 
should  contain  at  least  one-lialf  part 
corn,  either  whole  or  cracked.  The  bal¬ 
ance  may  be  made  up  from  wheat  and 
other  grains  available.  Oats  are  suitable 
when  they  will  be  eaten  with  the  other 
grain,  but  are  not  usually  well  liked  by 
the  hens,  and  are  apt  to  be  wasted  unless 
fed  soaked  or  sprouted.  Light  oats  make 
poor  food.  Two  parts  corn  and  one  part 
wheat  or  one-half  corn  and  the  other 
half  made  up  of  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat 
and  oats  are  good  scratch  grain  rations. 
Where  one  has  grain  of  his  own  raising 
he  may  utilize  what  he  has. 

Most  poultrymen  feed  grain  lightly  in 
the  morning,  giving  perhaps  one-fourtli 
part  of  the  day’s  ration  of  grain  then. 
At  night,  all  the  grain  that  the  fowls  will 
eat  is  fed.  In  cold  weather  a  little  grain 
seattei’ed  in  the  litter  at  noon  will  en¬ 
courage  exercise.  With  a  good  laying 
mash  before  them,  laying  hens  will  eat 
from  8  to  10  quarts  of  Avhole  grain  per 
100  fowls  daily,  but  they  should  go  to 
roost  with  full  crops,  no  matter  how 
much  they  eat.  M.  b.  d. 


Colds  or  Roup 

My  ihens  have  a  snufflesome  thing 
like  a  young  chicken  when  it  has  the 
gapes  or  about  half  choked.  They  have 
been  that  way  since  September.  Three  of 
>th|em  had  frothy  stuff  come  out  around 
their  eyes ;  have  lost  but  one.  They  don’t 
seem  to  lay.  They  are  mostly  yearlings 
and  molted  very  late.  They  are  cooped 
up  tall  the  time  when  the  weather  is  bad 
or  enow  on  the  ground.  They  have 
plenty  of  feed  by  them  all  the  time.  Wie 
feed  wheat  in  litter  in  morning  and  mash 
in  hopper,  the  mash  is  bran,  shorts,  corn- 
meal.  corn  and  oats  and  a  regular  laying 
mash  mixed  with  it.  J.  H.  J. 

Freeport,  O. 

These  fowls  may  be  suffering  from 
simple  colds  or  from  a  mild  form  of  roup. 
It  will  be  best  to  remove  any  that  show 
symptoms  of  a  discharge  about  the  head 
or  of  difficult  breathing  to  some  warm, 
dry  and  comfortable  place  and  keep  by 
themselves  until  they  recover.  Roup  is  a 
very  contagious  disease  and  may  easily 
spread  through  the  flock  if  given  an  op¬ 
portunity.  Keep  the  quarters  clean  and 
the  eating  and  drinking  utensils  fre¬ 
quently  scrubbed  out  with  boiling  water 
or  otherwise  disinfected.  You  are  feed¬ 
ing  a  sufficient  variety  of  foods,  hut  I 
do  not,  of  course,  know  just  how  the 
ration  balances  up  as  to  moat  and  milk 
and  grain  or  how  much  of  either  they 
get.  Late  molting  yearlings  need  not  be 
expected  <to  lay  well  in  early  Winter  but 
the  -  season  of  good  production  is  now 
approaching  and  you  should  get  good  re¬ 
sults  from  the  flock  if  it  is  kept  in 
health  and  sufficiently  well  fed.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding-  Cod  Liver  Oil 

Thei-e  lias  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  use  of  cod  liver  oil  in  poultry  feed, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  learn 
how  much  to  feed  and  how  to  best  feed 
it.  Will  you  advise  us?  w.  n.  a. 

Stone  Mountain,  Ya. 

From  one  to  two  per  cent  of  cod  liver 
oil  is  the  amount  usually  fed,  either  to 
young  chickens  or  old  fowls  that  are  lay¬ 
ing  or  used  for  breeders.  That  is,  one 
pint  of  the  oil  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash, 
though  some  poultrymen  prefer  to  mix 
the  oil  with  the  whole  grain  fed.  One 
pint  of  oil  to  100  lbs.  of  mash  makes  an 
approximately  one  per  cent  mixture.  It 
is  thought  best  not  to  mix  the  oil  with 
the  mash  more  than  a  week  or  two  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  feeding,  as  the  former  gradually 
loses  its  value  upon  long  standing  exposed 
to  the  air.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a 
refined  medicinal  oil  for  this  purpose. 
Manufacturers  put  out  a  good  crude  oil 
of  equal  or  greater  value  for  poultry 
feeding.  M.  b.  n. 


Depluming-  Mite 

I  have  some  fancy  Plymouth  Rock 
hens,  and  they  lost  the  feathers  on  their 
backs  early  in  Spring.  The  skin  has  be¬ 
come  hard  and  very  red  as  if  inflamed, 
and  no  signs  of  new  feathers  growing. 
The  hens  act  as  if  their  backs  hurt  them, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  skin  disease.  We 
have  dressed  their  backs  with  “Vaseline,” 
and  salve,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  do  any 
good.  What  can  I  do?  A  friend  advised 
me  to  give  my  hens  during  molting  sea¬ 
son  Epsom  salts  to  strengthen  their  con¬ 
dition,  a  heaping  tablespoon  full  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  This  would  help  to 
shed  their  feathers  and  also  increase  the 
egg  yield.  F.  s.  M. 

Parlin,  X.  J. 

These  bare  places  are  probably  caused 
by  the  work  of  the  depluming  mites, 
which  works  at  the  base  of  the  feathers 
in  the  skin  and  causes  them  to  become 


broken  off.  This  mite  may  be  killed  by 
rubbing  in  some  sulphur  ointment  and 
repeating  after  an  interval  of  a  week  or 
two.  A  liquid  preparation  recommended 
is  ereolin,  1  dram ;  glycerine,  two  ounces ; 
alcohol  and  water,  one-half  ounce  each. 
(Salmon).  This  trouble  usually  anpears 
in  Spring  and  early  Summer.  The 
feathers  will  be  replaced  after  molting. 

Epsom  salts  cannot  Strengthen  the 
condition  of  fowls  but  may  improve  it  if 
given  occasionally.  They  act  simply  by 
clearing  out  the  intestinal  tract,  as  any 
physic  would  do.  The  usually  prescribed 
dose  is  one  pound  to  each  100  fowls,  dis¬ 
solved  in  what  drinking  water  they  will 
consume  during  the  day.  M.  B.  D. 


DOMESTIC.  —  An  explosion  in  the 
Francisco  mine  Xo.  2,  near  Princeton, 
Ind.,  Dec.  0.  caused  the  death  of  20  men, 
and  some  rescued  were  fatally  burned. 
Seventy-one  men  were  in  the  mine  when 
the  blast  occurred,  apparently  caused  by 
dust.  Thirteen  were  uninjured. 

The  Van  Kirk  Silk  Mills,  a  U-shaped 
building  at  East  Railroad  and  Kentucky 
avenues,  Paterson,  X.  J.,  housing  about 
.50  silk  manufacturing  firms,  was  badly 
damaged  by  a  fire  that  raged  for  tln’ee 
hours  Dec.  10,  before  firemen  got  it  un¬ 
der  control.  Joseph  and  William  Alt¬ 
schuler.  owners  of  the  building,  estimated 
the  loss  at  $1,000,000. 

The  Birger-Shelton  gang  warfare  was 
resumed  in  West  City,  Ill.,  when  Mayor 
.Toe  Adams  was  shot  and  killed  at  his 
own  front  door  by  two  gunmen  who  had 
driven  up  in  an  automobile.  A  volley  of 
bullets  were  fired  into  Adams  as  he 
stood  in  the  doorway.  This  was  the  third 
attempt  to  kill  him.  On  Xov.  13  his 
home  was  bombed  and  on  Xov.  3  lie  was 
fired  upon  from  a  car  by  a  machine  gun 
gang. 

Thirty-six  fertilizer  firms,  accused  of 
Violation  of  Federal  anti-trust  laws,  were 
assessed  fines  ranging  from  $1,500  to  $3,- 
500  by  Judge  Morris  A.  Soper  in  Federal 
District  Court  at  Baltimore.  Dec.  13.  The 
companies  had  entered  pleas  of  nolo  con¬ 
tendere,  by  which,  while  not  admitting 
unlawful  acts,  they  declined  to  contest 
the  government’s  charges.  Inexpediency 
of  long  drawn  out  litigation  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  this  time  was  cited  by  the 
companies  as  prompting  their  action.  The 
fines  imposed  were  in  three  groups — $1,- 
500,  $2,500  and  $3,500.  The  groupings 
were  made,  Judge  Soper  explained,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  financial  ability  and 
standing  of  the  companies  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  companies  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  which  were  the  result  of  a  year 
of  Department  of  Justice  investigation, 
represent  85  per  cent  of  the  annual  fer¬ 
tilizer  production  in  the  United  States. 

Restoration  of  the  death  sentence  as 
the  penalty  for  murder  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Xorth  Dakota  Legislature 
at  the  coming  session.  Attorney  General 
George  P.  Shafer  said  Dec.  14.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  convinced  him,  the  Attorney 
General  said,  that  criminals  engaged  in 
robbery,  where  murder  is  a  possibility, 
prefer  to  operate  in  States  where  life  im¬ 
prisonment  rather  than  death  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  penalty. 

The  Passaic,  X.  J.,  textile  strike,  which 
was  ended  Dee.  13.  when  the  strikers 
ratified  the  Botany  Worsted  Mills  agree¬ 
ment,  cost  Passaic  at  least  $10,000,000, 
according  to  Harry  Meyers,  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Botany  Wor¬ 
sted  Mills.  The  loss,  according  to  Mr. 
Meyers,  was  not  alone  to  factories,  mer¬ 
chants  and  employes  in  Passaic  and 
vicinity,  but  also  to  residents.  lie  based 
his  claims  on  actual  figures  and  statistics 
of  unpurchased  merchandise  and  increase 
in  rents  and  living  expenses. 

WASHIXGTOX. — After  an  acrimo¬ 
nious  debate  the  House  finally  passed  Dec. 
10  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  with  its  $27,000,000  pro¬ 
vision  for  dry  enforcement.  The  total  of 
the  bill  for  the  two  departments  is  $890,- 
854,248,  as  compared  with  $897,292,52S 
appropriated  last  year.  Earlier  in  the 
afternoon  the  resolution  of  Representa¬ 
tive  Gallivan,  Massachusetts,  seeking  to 
eliminate  from  the  Treasury-Post  Office 
bill  the  item  of  $11,900,000  for  the  prohi¬ 
bition  unit  was  defeated  in  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  140  to  12. 

Carrying  a  total  of  $259,286,000,  of 
which  more  than  four-fifths  is  for  Civil 
and  Spanish-American  War  pensions,  the 
bill  appropriating  funds  for  the  Interior 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1  was  reported  Dec.  10  to  the  House. 
The  bill’s  total,  including  $22. 70S. 000  for 
the  Pension  Bureau,  represented  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $32,063,000  over  the  current 
appropriations,  but  a  decrease  of  $1,151,- 
000  below  the  budget  estimate.  The  ap¬ 
propriations  committee  in  reporting  the 
measure  said  most  of  the  advance  was 
made  necessary  by  pension  increases  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress  last  Winter,  raising 
the  bureau’s  total  $28,787,000  in  the  pres- 
ent  bill.  For  reclamation  work  on  west¬ 
ern  projects,  $11,681,000  was  provided, 
an  increase  of  $4,002,000  over  funds  now 
available.  Of  this,  $450,000  was  allot¬ 
ted  for  the  Baker  project  in  Oregon. 

Dec.  14  the  Senate  passed  amendment 


to  the  Immigration  Act  to  admit  35,000 
wives  and  children  of  aliens  now  in  this 
country.  Senator  McXary  (It.,  Ore.) 
introduced  new  farm  relief  bill,  with 
price  fixing  features  eliminated.  The 
Senate  took  up  the  River  and  Harbor 
bill,  with  authorizations  for  $59,419,000, 
under  special  order.  In  the  House  Rep¬ 
resentative  Bloom  (D.,  X.  Y.)  introduced 
resolution  asking  appointment  of  select 
committee  to  investigate  Henry  Ford's 
statement  that  “international  Jews”  are 
in  dii’eet  charge  of  financial  centers  of 
government,  including  the  Federal  reserve 
system. 

FARM  .AND  GARDEX.— Creation  of 
two  substitute  bureaus  to  separate  the  re¬ 
search  and  regulatory  activities  of  the 
chemistry  and  soil  divisions  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  provided  for 
in  the  department's  appropriation  bill, 
carrying  $128,362,000,  reported  Dec.  13 
by  the  House.  Of  the  total  amount  ap¬ 
propriated  in  the  bill,  nearly  $80,000,000 
was  for  maintenance  of  Federal  aid  high¬ 
way  systems  and  many  millions  more  to 
continue  the  relentless  war  against  insect 
pests.  The  total  was  $77,812  above  cur¬ 
rent  funds,  but  $4,774,000  below  budget 
estimates.  The  reduction  was  effected 
by  paring  down  highway  funds  and  au¬ 
thorizing  use  of  unexpended  moneys  pre¬ 
viously  appropriated.  Material  increases 
over  current  funds  were  provided  for  cer¬ 
tain  activities,  including  $4S0,000  more 
for  additional  endowment  to  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  making  the  total  $1,- 
920.000;  $1,200,000  for  eradication  of 
tuberculosis,  total  $4,878,000;  $103,000 
for  blister  rust  control,  total  $471,500; 
$200,000  for  eradication  of  European 
corn  borer,  total  $6S5,100 ;  $180,000  for 
Japanese  beetle  control,  total,  $465,000; 
$290,000  for  co-operation  with  States  to 
control  forest  fires,  total,  $1,000,000.  The 
bill  would  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  to  pay  for  condemned  tuber¬ 
cular  cattle.  The  committee  said  it  was 
necessary  to  destroy  immediately  cattle 
found  suffering  from  the  disease,  which 
stimulates  intestinal  tuberculosis. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  and 
show  of<  the  Xew  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  will  he  held  at 
Hotel  Lafayette,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  ou  Jan. 
19  and  20. 
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The  Henyard 


Mice  in  Henhouse 

Some  of  my  henhouses  are  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  mice,  no  rats  that  I  can  see. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  poison 
powder  I  can  mix  with  the  mash  and  the 
proportions  to  kill  them?  I  will  move 
the  hens  for  a  few  days,  or  until  the 
mice  are  dead.  I  thought  by  mixing  a 
powder  in  the  mash  there  would  be  no 
chance  to  carry  it  away  where  it  could 
be  eaten  by  the  birds.  o.  H. 

Cats  and  traps  are  usually  depended 
upon  to  control  mice  but,  if  a  poison  is 
needed,  I  see  no  reason  why  those  used 
for  the  destruction  of  rats  should  not 
prove  efficacious.  Of  these,  a  substance 
called  barium  carbonate  is  perhaps  the 
most  useful.  This  may  be  obtained  from 
drug  stores  and  mixed,  one  part  to  four, 
with  cornmeal,  a  dough  being  made.  The 
dough  may  be  spread  upon  bread  or  used 
alone.  It  should  be  placed  where  the 
mice  and  rats  can  get  it,  but  where  it 
will  be  out  of  reach  of  larger  animals.  I 
presume  that  an  overturned  box  having 
notches  cut  out  of  the  lower  edges,  these 
being  large  enough  to  admit  rats  but  too 
small  for  hens,  might  safely  be  used  in 
the  poultry  house.  Barium  carbonate  is 
not  as  poisonous  to  larger  animals  as  to 
the  small  vermin,  but  it  should  not  be 
carelessly  placed  within  their  reach. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cement  Floor  in  Henhouse 

I  am  going  to  have  a  cement  floor  put 
in  part  of  my  henhouse.  We  have  lots 
of  stone,  but  have  to  have  the  sand  all 
hauled  for  four  or  five  miles ;  have  no 
gravel.  I  want  the  floor  dry  when  fin¬ 
ished,  as  the  one  that  is  in  one  part  has 
never  been  dry  except  in  hot  weather. 
Would  coarse  loose  stone  in  the  bottom 
be  all  right  a  foot  deep?  Then  what  on 
top?  How  would  pasteboard  boxes  do 
like  those  one  can  get  at  a  store,  heavy 
ones  torn  apart  and  one  layer  used  be¬ 
tween  the  cement  in  place  of  paper?  IIow 
would  one  go  to  work  to  put  a  new  layer 
of  cement  on  top  of  the  old  in  the  other 
part  to  make  that  dry?  Some  of  the  old 
cement  has  broken  up  in  places. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  MRS.  J.  K. 

Field  stones,  to  the  depatli  of  a  foot, 
would,  in  most  places,  be  sufficient  un¬ 
derdrainage  for  a  concrete  floor  but  the 
character  of  the  ground  governs  this.  If 
(lie  ground  is  open  gravel,  less  protection 
from  the  water  that  may  come  from  be¬ 
neath  is  needed,  if  naturally  wet  soil, 
more  may  be  necessary.  If  you  can  raise 
your  proposed  floor  for  a  foot  above  the 
surrounding  ground  by  a  layer  of  field 
stones  and  then  put  concrete  to  a  depth 
of  2  or  3  in.  upon  this,  you  will  probably 
have  a  dry  floor.  If  your  poultry-house 
is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  slope,  down 
which  water  runs  in  the  Spring,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  protect  the  floor  by  a 
ditch  around  the  building  from  above, 
this  to  carry  off  surface  water.  Such  a 
ditch  might  well  be  filled  with  field  stones. 
Pasteboard  boxes  would  probably  not  be 
of  any  value,  unless  coated  with  asphalt. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  insulate  a  con¬ 
crete  floor  from  water  underneath,  sev¬ 
eral  inches  of  the  floor  may  be  put  into 
place,  this  covered  by  tarred  paper 
mopped  on  with  hot  roofing  tar  and  the 
floor  then  completed  to  its  full  depth.  To 
be  waterproof,  concrete  should  be  of 
proper  proportions,  1-2-4  for  floors 
usually,  and  should  be  mixed  with  just 
sufficient  water  to  make  it  quaky  in  con¬ 
sistency.  I  presume  that  you  can  make 
your  old  concrete  floor  dry  by  repairing, 
then  putting  on  tarred  paper  as  suggested 
above  and  adding  2  or  3  in.  of  concrete 
made  with  sand  and  cement.  Where  no 
gravel  is  used  in  concrete  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  richer  mixture  of  sand  and  ce¬ 
ment.  One  to  four  would  very  likely 
answer.  It  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  sand  used.  M.  B.  D. 


Uniform  Poultry  Pens 

I  have  been  reading  Mr.  Farley  Por¬ 
ter’s  article  on  “Feeding  to  Prevent  Molt¬ 
ing,”  page  1494.  He  says  that  when  a 
production  of  50  per  cent  is  reached 
“every  pullet  is  laying  every  other  day.” 
I  have  often  thought  of  that  when  getting 
a  50  per  cent  production.  IIow  are  we  to 
know  that  every  pullet  is  doing  that? 
Maybe  70  per  cent  of  the  pullets  are  lay¬ 
ing  from  GO  to  70  per  cent,  and  are  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  flock  average.  In  that  case 
aren’t  we  crowding  the  best  layers  with¬ 
out  knowing  it?  Don’t  you  think  that 
we  often  push  our  best  birds  too  hard 
without  knowing  it,  because  we  see  only 
the  flock  average  and  are  failing  to  bring 
it  up  to  around  50  per  cent?  Do  you 
think  there  is  danger  of  crowding  too 
much  as  long  as  a  bird  is  in  good  flesh? 

Williamstown,  Mass.  c.  p.  s. 

When  I  place  my  pullets  in  the  laying 
houses  I  grade  each  room  so  that  the  pul¬ 
lets  are  all  uniform  in  regard  to  size, 
vigor,  development  of  comb.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  house  the  pullets  just  before 
they  begin  to  lay,  when  the  combs  are 
abont  half  grown.  I  sort  from  the  range 
every  10  days,  and  place  in  the  laying- 
houses  only  those  pullets  nearly  ready  to 
lay,  with  combs  half  developed.  This 
means  that  the  most  mature  of  those  left 


will  come  on  rapidly  and,  without  the 
larger  ones  to  intimidate  them,  are  ready 
in  another  10  days. 

One  Fall  one  of  the  Cornell  experts 
was  here,  and  after  seeing  nearly  2,000 
pullets  housed  in  different  rooms,  re¬ 
marked  that  the  pullets  were  the  most 
uniform  lots  he  had  ever  seen.  My  sys¬ 
tem  of  grading  explains  the  uniformity. 
By  such  a  system  of  grading  the  pullets 
in  each  room  all  come  on  laying  about 
the  same  time. 

If  I  find  after  a  month  of  laying  that 
some  of  the  pullets  still  have  small  combs 
and  are  not  yet  laying  I  remove  them  and 
place  them  back  with  a  group  like  them¬ 
selves,  where  they  can  be  fed  a  little 
more  protein  in  order  to  get  them  started 
to  lay.  You  see  what  I  had  in  mind  when 
I  said  “every  pullet  is  laying  every  other 
day.”  If  E.  P.  S.  is  afraid  of  crowding 
his  best  pullets  too  much  he  has  one 
chance  of  removing  to  another  pen  the 
non-layers  (those  with  small  development 
of  comb),  or  of  counting  them  in  the  pen 
so  he  can  tell  how  many  real  layers  are 
working  every  day.  Then  he  can  get  his 
average  on  his  best  birds,  parley  porter. 


N.  Y.  Egg-laying  Contest 

This  is  being  carried  out  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm- 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  There  are  100 
pens  containing  10  pullets  each  and  two 
reserve  pullets  in  each  pen.  This  contest 
began  Nov.  1  and  will  end  Oct.  23,  1927. 
Following  is  report  for  week  ending  Dec. 
5,  1926,  with  comments  of  the  director : 

Infectious  bronchitis  is  characterized 
by  its  sudden  onset,  gasping  for  breath 
with  marked  wheezing  and  rattling 
sounds,  and  ending  in  death  or  recovery 
in  a  few  days.  The  affected  birds  as¬ 
sume  a  typical  posture,  with  marked  de¬ 
pression,  ruffled  feathers,  neck  drawn  in, 
and  eyes  closed.  When  breathing  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  the  bird  stands  in  almost 
a  vertical  position  with  head  and  neck 
extended,  mouth  open  and  gasping  for 
breath.  The  more  chronic  forms  have  the 
symptoms  of  roup  with  the  formation  of 
heavy  mucous  and  caseous  exudates  and 
is  indistinguished  from  it. 

The  chief  lesions  on  autopsy  are  found 
in  the  trachea  (wind  pipe)  and  vary 
from  a  severe  hemorrhagic  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  lining  to  a  complete  plug¬ 
ging  of  the  wind  pipe  with  clotted  blood, 
nmeous  and  caseous  material. 

In  flocks  left  unattended  the  disease 
spreads  rapidly  and  with  high  mortality. 
It  has  been  found  that  if  the  birds  are 
taken  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  ap¬ 
pear  and  placed  in  warmer  quarters  under 
strict  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions, 
with  proper  nutrition,  the  termination  is 
Usually  rapid  and  favorable.  Fifteen 
grains  of  equal  parts  of  ammonium  chlo¬ 
ride  and  ammonium  carbonate  given  in 
capsule  once  or  twice  daily  as  an  expec¬ 
torant  to  assist  in  the  elimination  of  the 
exudate  is  beneficial.  Though  not  as  sat¬ 
isfactory,  the  ammonium  compounds  may 
be  given  in  a  small  amount  of  wet  mash 
at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  25  or  30  birds 
as  a  flock  treatment.  Spraying  the  upper 
respiratory  passages  with  a  “B.  K.”  so¬ 
lution  by  means  of  an  atomizer  is  also 
beneficial  in  individual  treatment  of  valu¬ 
able  birds.  As  most  deaths  appear  to  be 
due  to  suffocation  from  occlusion  of  the 
wind  pipe  or  bronchi,  any  measures  that 
Will  tend  to  relieve  this  condition  will 
save  many  birds.  General  measures  con¬ 
sist  in  isolation  of  the  affected  birds,  keep¬ 
ing  the  houses  and  all  equipment  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  disinfected,  correcting 
ventilation  faults,  and  giving  the  flock 
the  best  care  possible. — Dr.  J.  M.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  New  York  State  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  stationed  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture. 

***** 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — Sunnyside 
Poultry  Farm,  Leghorns,  53c ;  W  .11. 
Dewsnap,  Leghorns,  52 ;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heas- 
ley,  Leghorns,  49 ;  Pinecrest  Orchards,  R. 
I.  Reds,  4S ;  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Leg¬ 
horns,  47 ;  Meadowedge  Farm,  Leghorns, 
46 ;  Seaver  Farm,  Leghorns,  45 ;  Oak 
Hill  Farm,  Leghorns  45. 

High  pens  to  date  in  each  variety  are : 

White  Leghorns. — Sunnyside  Poultry 
Farm,  235;  Meadowedge  Farm,  231; 
Seaver  Farm,  217;  Kilbourn  Farm,  20S ; 
Vijohn  Farm,  205;  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley, 
203. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  ■ —  Pinecrest  Or¬ 
chards,  1S1 ;  Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm, 
174;  Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  147 ;  John  Z. 
LaBelle,  121. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — V.  H.  Kirk- 
up,  107 ;  R.  W.  Davis  &  Son,  S8. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Harold  F. 
Barber,  161. 

***** 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows : 


Date 

High 

Low 

Conditions 

Nov. 

29 

54 

16 

Cloudy. 

Nov. 

30 

47 

38 

Rain. 

Dec. 

1 

44 

32 

Cloudy. 

Dec. 

o 

32 

19 

Clear. 

Dec. 

3 

41 

12 

Partly  cloudy. 

Dec. 

4 

42 

14 

Partly  cloudy. 

Doc. 

5 

28 

13 

Snow. 

The  followin 

S  top 

wholesale  prices 

ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  68c;  brown,  70c;  medium,  56c; 
pullets,  50c. 


Vita  Brand 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

(Trade-mark  registered  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada) 

Increases  Hatchability  and 
Egg  Production. 

Vita  Brand  has  been  on  the  market 
for  over  18  months  and  has  been 
found  pure  and  dependable  by 
thousands  of  poultrymen. 

Barrel . S40.00 

(10  Imperial  or  48  U.  S.  gallons) 

Large  Cans .  12.00 

(10  imperial  or  12  U.  S.  gallons) 

Small  Cans .  6.50 

(5  Imperial  or  6  U.  S.  gallons) 

No  charge  for  containers.  Prices  ex 
plant  London,  Canada.  Terms  cash. 

No  duty,  but  railways  charge  small  entry 
fee  for  clearing  goods  through  customs. 

Rich  in  vitamines— satisfaction  guaranteed 

YOCUM  FAUST  LIMITED 
Dept.  S  London,  Canada 


'QUALITY  CHIX] 

For  January,  February 
and  March  Delivery 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks* 
White  Rocks,  Reds,  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Mixed 

Prices  Reasonable 
Upon  Application 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md 

9  • 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED 
BABY  CHICKS 

From  ' pedigreed,  trapnested  stock.  Finest  in 
the  world.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS  in  New  England.  Sixteen 
years  of  careful  breeding  has  brought  the 
REDBIRD  FARM  Strain  into  the  front  ranks 
as  heavy  producers,  second  to  none.  All 
strong,  husky  birds.  Superb  in  color  and 
type.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog 
free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Owen  Farms  Reds 

are  pre-eminent  in  beauty  and  egg  production.  My 
best  exhibition  birds  have  been  trap-nested  for 
years.  You  can  secure  big,  husky  range  grown 
S.  C.  cockerels  for  *10.00,  *15.00  and  *35.00 
each  that  will  improve  your  floek  in  richness  of 
color,  standard  type,  and  in  egg  production.  6 
either  quality  for  price  of  5.  Breeders  State  tested 
and  free  from  white  diarrhoea.  64-page  booklet  is 
free.  Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

OWFN  FARMS  SOO  Williams  Hoad 

yj  W  Li"  r  rtIMVIJ  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Maurice  F.  Delano.  Owner 


Jarvis’  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

From  Vigorous,  Healthy,  High-Producing  Stock,  Tested’ 
and  free  from  disease.  Leghorns  of  the  Improved  Barron 
English  and  Beali-Tancred  breeding.  Our  breeding 
methods  assure  you  of  Strong,  Healthy  chicks  of  highest 
production  quality,  that  grow  quick,  pay  big  prolits. 
Guaranteed  good  quality.  Hatches  every  day.  Low 
priced.  Prompt  shipment.  100JS  live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Our  lfth  year  producing  high  quality  chicks.  Write 
for  Illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

JARVIS  POULTRV  FARMS,  Box  114-0,  Berlin,  Maryland 


EARLY  HATCHED  COCKERELS 


from  200  to  240  or  over  egg  dams.  Sired  by  our  Super 
240-egg  bred  finales  and  Tancred  males  witli  300-egg 
quintuplex  breeding.  Smooth  shelled,  pure  white  eggs 
with  the  desired  shape  and  size  our  first  consideration 
ALWAYS.  Be^considerate,  breed  uniform  type  pullets, 
produce  better  eggs.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOVlilUlALE  POULTRY  FAlOl.Hl.I  .l).  ,\0.  1,  Cortland,  N.  T 


American  Poultry  Journal 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Best 

9^:2SC  ts. 

1  Yr.  50c  3  Yrs.  $1  5  Yrs.  $1.50 

Averages  over  100  pages  per  issue— tells 
how  to  feed,  house  and  breed;  how  to  secure  high  egg 
production;  how  to  hatch  and  rear  poultry  successfully. 
Established  1874.  Only  26c  for  9  mos.  Stamps  accepted. 

American  Poultry  Journal.  16-523  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago 


(VI  A  Ml  k  ‘"icons  many  eggs  Dy  reec 

I  IM|  \  L  lug  green  cut  bone.  > 

HENS  Man|,’s 

■  t  No  money  in  advance.  GeV 
I  AV  free  book.  F.W.  MANN  CO 
I  Box  ,5  Milford,  Mass. 


CLASS  CLOTH 

Brings  Eggs 
All  Winter 

Just  build  a  GLASS  CLOTH 

scratch  shed  onto  your  hen  _  _ 

house  and  you  will  get  amazing  egg  yields  all  winter  be-i 
cause  GLASS  CLOTH  admits  the  sun’s  energy  rays. 
,(Plain  glass  stops  them.)  In  use  by  thousands  with  great 
(Success.  Ideal  for  storm  doors  and  windows  and  porch  en- 
(closures.  Transparent,  waterproof,  weatherproof. 

|  -I  - 1  -(  r.i  ■  Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 


and  36 in.  wide,  postpaid.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Instructions,  Feeding  for 
Eggs”  with  each  order.  Catalog 
illustrating  uses  on  request.  (Also  sold  by  many  dealers.] 


TURNER  BROS. 


Bladen,  Nebr.  ® 
Wellington,  Ohio 


Dept.  78 


ROSS 

BROODER  HOUSE 

A  Cylindrical  Building 

No  corners  for  crowding 
or  suffocation  of  chicks;  15 
heavy-ribbed  glass  lights, 
14x20  in.  each.  Ample  area 

_  for  a  foot  brooder  — 

Any  size,  500  chicks  to  10,000— made  of  copper-content 
ROSSMETAL  galvanized.  Vermin  and  rat  proof.  Diameter 
12  feet,  height  6  12  feet— Combination  ventilator  and 
stove  flue. 

Special  Concession  for  Orders  Now — Write  Today 
KOS8  CUTTER  «fc  SILO  CO. 

206  Warder  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  famous  ROSSMETAL  Silos,  cutters,  corncribs,  etc. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED 

BABY  CHICKS 


BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
AND  PRJCE  LIST 

NEST  HATCHERY 


DEPT.  25 


SPECIAL  PRICES 
Parks’  Barred  Rocks 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain. 
Contest  Winners  and  World’s  Record  Layers. 

Larks’  Rocks  have  laid  325  eggs  in  one 
year — 14S  eggs  in  148  days  and  have 
started  laying  at  113  to  114  days  of  age 
Flock averageupto  271  eggs. Customers’ 
profits  ashigh  as  $8.09  per  hen  per  year. 
Big  Cockerels  at  Pullet  Prices.  Catalog  Free. 
J.  W.  PARKS,  Box  Y.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


JONES’  BARRED  ROCK  Chicks 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe  arrival. 
Good  Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM  Georgetown.  Dell 


BABY  CHICKS 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Georgetown,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  breeding  stock.  7,000  breeders  tested 
for  white  diarrhea. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  WM-  p;,?p.0TT’  Harrington,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks, 
K.  I.  Reds 

White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns 

from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Lanrel,  Del 


Tancred  Leghorn  Cockerels 

254-312  records.  March  hatched:  big,  peppy  birds. 
Shipped  C.  O.  IX,  *3.00 — *10.00.  Same  lines  as 
pens  at  Storrs  and  li).  Now  booking  Chicks  and 
Eggs  for  1927.  Descriptive  Catalog.  24th  year. 

Planks’  Marsh  Creek  Poultry  Farm.  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Get  More  &  Better  Eggs 

Give  your  hens  our  Pure  White  2-in-l  Egg  Shell 
Maker.  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  and  Oyster 
Shells.  Send  $1,00  for  100-lb.  bag,  delivered,  freight 
prepaid  to  your  station.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCIS  CORPORATION.  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Valley  Brook  CHICKS  and  EGGS  Rocks  and  S.  V, 

IV.  Leghorns.  Attractive  prices.  Order  early. 

VALLEY  HROOK  FAH.i1,  i’eapack,  Gladstoue,  R.  F.  D.,  N.  J. 


ALLEN 

BLpOD  TESTED  CHICKS 

For  Fall  broilers,  circular.  C.  C.  ALLEN  POULTRY 

FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware  Member  of  I.  B.  C.  A. 


BEAUTIFUL  wild  TURKEYS:  Wild-Bronze  Crosses. 
L.  COMPTON,  Dias  Creek,  New  Jersey. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE 

Fifty  young  breeders,  male  and  female  $10.00  each, 
early  hatched  and  full  grown.  Old  birds  also  for  sale. 
Greatest  strain  in  the  East,  winners  at  Chicago,  Boston 
and  New  York.  A  few  Rouen  Ducks. 

ALEXIS  L.  CLARK)  It.  !>*,  Bordentown,  N.  J, 


HALL’S  BABY  CHICKS 


s.  c. 


Real  Quality  stock.  Weekly  hatches  from  December  1st. 

^ooE/?rtHORNS  S«  C-  R“  L  REDS  BARRED  ROCKS 

^^2.00  $25.00  $28.00 

From  officially  tested  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea  infection.  Send  for  big  illustrated  folder. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

b%  cash  discount  allowed  on  orders  received  before  Jan.  15th,  for 
delivery  after  Feb.  20,  when  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


ORO-BRED’cmcKs 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  genera¬ 
tions.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  carefully  selected  high 
egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  White 
and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
12^  and  up.  100%;  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member 
International  Chick  Ass’n.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  NORTHAMPTON,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y* 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  whole  office  staff  connected  with 
Publisher’s  Desk,  who  share  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  its  work  and  ideals  with  its 
friends  and  patrons  throughout  the  whole 
country,  extend  to  them  greetings  and 
best  wishes  for  Christmas,  and  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  happy  New  Year. 

Friends  whose  subscriptions  expire  in 
December  will  save  us  much  work,  con¬ 
fusion  and  expense  by  sending  renewals 
now.  We  will  greatly  appreciate  the 
favor. 

Publisher’s  Desk  is  doing  great  work  in 
exposing  fraud.  The  State  ought  to  pay 
you  a  premium  for  every  crook  you  ex¬ 
pose.  F- 

New  York. 

Here  is  a  new  way  of  expressing  a 
subscriber’s  appreciation  of  Publisher's 
Desk.  We  want  no  further  reward  than 
such  recognition  of  our  friends.  The  in¬ 
centive  to  expose  rogues  is  primarily  the 
joy  which  every  honest  man  feels  in 
thwarting  deception  and  trickery ;  coupled 
with  the  satisfaction  in  saving  our  read¬ 
ers  from  falling  into  traps  and  losing 
their  hard-earned  money. 


I  invested  $100  in  the  shares  of  Stan¬ 
dard  Carbide  Company  some  few  years 
ago.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  my  money 
out  of  it?  R*  T* 

New  York. 

No.  This  stock  was  sold  for  the  most  part 
under  an  agreement  that  stock-holders 
would  have  the  privilege  of  buying  car¬ 
bide  at  half  price.  The  agreement  could 
not  be  carried  out,  and  was  abandoned 
scrapped.  Every  form  of  trickery  known 
to  the  sharks  of  stock  promoting  was  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  the  sale  of  this  stock  to 
country  people.  It  was  a  stock-selling 
scheme  from  the  start,  and  not  a  manu¬ 
facturing  project.  Farmers  who  heeded 
The  It.  N.-Y.’s  advice  did  not  throw 
their  money  away  for  this  worthless 
stock. 


I  sent  for  50Qi  chicks  to  the  Glen  Rock 
Nursery  and  Stock  Farm,  H.  W.  Cobb, 
Manager,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  Oct.  4.  A 
few  weeks  went  by  and  I  did  not  get  anj 
chicks,  so  I  wrote  to  them  and  they  said 
it  was  a  bad  hatch,  so  I  waited.  They 
sent  card  that  they  would  ship  chicks  that 
next  week.  Five  wTeeks  went  by  and  no 
chicks,  so  I  sent  them  a  telegram  and 
told  them  not  to  send  the  chicks,  but  send 
the  money  back.  I  did  not  know  what 
else  to  do,  so  I  wrote  them  and  told  them 
if  they  did  not  have  the  chicks  to  send 
me  pullets.  Another  few  weeks  went  by, 
and  no  money  or  chicks.  I  had  the  brood¬ 
er-stove  heated,  wasted  all  that  coal  for 
nothing.  Will  you  tell  me  how  I  could 
get  that  money?  I  sent  them  by 

money  order.  MRS.  M.  T. 

New  Jersey. 


The  above  complaint  was  first  made  to 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  and 
the  writer  was  referred  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
On  Dec.  4,  or  after  two  months,  this  wo¬ 
man  writes  the  chickens  arrived  from 
somewhere  in  the  W  est  with  expressage 
of  $7.58  attached.  The  shipment  con¬ 
sisted  of  34  small  pullets  instead  of  500 
chicks  ordered,  which  delivered  cost  the 
purchaser  $92.58.  If  there  are  those 
vlio  like  Mr.  Cobb’s  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
es  he  is  no  doubt  in  position  to  serve 
all  comers  on  this  basis. 


St.  Louis  houses  know  that  you  figure 
out  things  just  that  way.  So  House  IS  o. 
1  offers  out  a  price  of  $1  on  a  skin,  llien 
House  No.  2  knows  that  they  liaie  to 
quote  higher  in  order  to  get  the  fur  away 
from  House  No.  1  and  they  raise  the  bid 
to  $1.05.  House  No.  3  sees  this,  and 
they  promptly  offer  $1.10.  So,  each 
house  outbids  the  other — because  they 
know  that  if  they  don't  quote  higher 
somebody  else  will  get  the  furs.  Finally, 
they  are  “bidding”  prices  ’way  above 
what  they  can  afford  to  pay,  on  decent, 
honest  grading  and — you  have  a  fake 
price-list. 

The  above  seems  to  be  a  frank  impres¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  St.  Louis  fur  houses 
in  a  circular  letter  to  a  shipper.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  long  regarded  the  price¬ 
lists  of  many  of  the  large  St.  Louis  fur 
houses  as  unfair  and  misleading.  The 
above  not  only  confirms  our  judgment  but 
offers  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  price¬ 
lists  offer  extreme  prices  which  they 
have  no  intention  of  paying  shippers.  The 
house  in  question  does  not  attempt  to 
justify  the  deception,  but  uses  this  ex¬ 
planation  so  as  to  encourage  shippers  to 
rely  upon  more  conservative  quotations 
and  price-lists.  The  author  of  the  cir¬ 


cular  seems  to  blame  the  shippers  for 
being  influenced  by  such  extravagant 
quotations  rather  than  the  houses  making 
them.  In  this,  we  do  not  agree. 

Inclosed  is  an  advertisement  of  Acme 
Farms,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  I  cut  from  a 
local  paper.  It  offers :  “Fresh  sweet 
Florida  oranges,  $3  per  box  of  300  large 
size.  Sound  fruit  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  back.”  Is  this  firm  or 
farm  reliable?  If  so,  how  can  they  af¬ 
ford  to  sell  the  oranges  so  cheap?  I  take 
much  interest  in  reading  your  papei',  es¬ 
pecially  the  Publisher’s  Desk.  k.  m.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

This  advertisement  seems  to  have  been 
sent  out  broadcast.  Too  many  papers 
print  such  advertisements  without  investi¬ 
gating.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  following  its  usual 
policy  of  thorough  investigating  all  un¬ 
known  advertisers  refused  to  print  it.  A 
report  from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  confirms 
our  suspicion  of  fraudulent  character  of 
the  advertisement.  The  newspaper  report 
follows : 

An  alleged  nation-wide  swindle  through 
newspaper  advertising,  which  already  is 
said  to  have  netted  its  promoters  approx¬ 
imately  $1,000,000,  was  revealed  at  At¬ 
lanta,  Dec.  9,  with  the  arrest  of  D.  W. 
Nichols,  said  to  be  from  headquarters 
offices  maintained  here  by  three  com¬ 
panies  offering  poultry,  oranges  and  honey 
for  sale  at  unusually  low  prices. 

It  was  alleged  oranges  were  offered  for 
sale,  postage  paid,  for  $3  a  box ;  new 
honey  in  the  comb  prepaid  at  $1.75  for 
10  lbs.,  while  bees  for  hiving  and  setting 
chickens  were  offered  at  quotations  con¬ 
siderably  below  market  prices.  The  goods 
were  not  delivered  after  the  money  wTas 
received,  it  was  charged. 

The  firms,  as  listed  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  officials  said,  included  the  Acme 
Orange  Farms,  of  La  Grange,  Texas;  the 
Fulghum  Hatchery,  of  Birdsboro,  Pa., 
Heavener,  Okla.,  and  Bloomsburg,  Pa., 
and  the  Busy  Bee  Apiary,  of  Roslyn, 
Long  Island. 

Will  you  look  over  circular  of  the 
Lightning  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it?  It 
looks  all  right  on  the  surface,  but  if  all 
right  why  is  it  not  better  known? 

North  Carolina.  M.  L.  H.  M. 

“Charges  batteries  instantly”  is  the 
slogan  of  this  company.  Of  course  if  it 
were  possible  or  practical  to  charge  bat¬ 
teries  instantly  the  method  of  charging 
by  electricity  requiring  around  20  hours 
would  be  abandoned.  The  solution  used 
to  revive  batteries  accomplishes  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  a  very  short  period  and  then 
the  battery  is  ■worthless.  It  cannot  be 
recharged. 

I  received  the  $41.24  check  for  the 
claim  which  I  had  against  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company  which  I  sent 
to  you  for  collection.  I  hardly  know 
what  words  to  use  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  for  collecting  this  bill.  It  came  to 
me  as  a  present.  I  would  have  sold  that 
bill  for  a  nickel,  as  I  did  all  I  knew  to 
collect  same,  and  considered  it  hopeless. 
I  always  did  appreciate  The  R.  N.-Y.  as 
I  consider  Publisher’s  Desk  worth  many 
times  the  cost  of  the  paper.  I  wish  all 
farm  papers  would  stand  four  square  for 
the  farmer  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  always 
have*  been  a  booster  for  the  paper,  and 
try  every  year  to  send  a  new  subscriber, 
not  so  much  for  the  Rural  Publishing 
Company,  as  I  always  consider  I  am  do¬ 
ing  the  subscriber  the  biggest  favor. 
From  now  on  I'll  boost  harder  than  ever. 
I  know  it  is  not  worth  -while  to  offer  you 
any  pay,  but  would  be  very  willing  to 
give  you  something.  Thanks  for  collect¬ 
ing  this  bill,  and  for  all  the  good  work 
you  are  doing,  and  hope  to  pay  you  back 
at  least  in  some  way  for  this.  c.  E.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  appreciation*  shoAvn  by  our  sub¬ 
scriber  is  very  gratifying,  and  Ave  pub¬ 
lish  it  to  acknowledge  his  courtesy.  The 
claim  was  for  a  pig  sent  him  by  express, 
which  had  been  badly  handled  in  transit. 
Live  stock  claims  of  this  kind  are  very 
hard  to  collect  and  substantiate,  because 
of  the  man}'  inherent  qualities  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  might  cause  their  death.  In 
this  case,  full  valuation  was  not  given  at 
time  of  shipment,  and  we  could  not  claim 
the  full  value.  We  are  glad  to  have  been 
of  service,  and  also  glad  to  have  another 
booster. 


Newlywed,  to  the  real  estate  sales¬ 
man  who  is  trying  to  sell  her  a  home: 
“Why  buy  a  home?  I  was  born  in  a 
hospital  ward,  reared  in  a  boarding- 
school,  educated  in  a  college,  courted  in 
an  automobile,  and  married  in  a  church ; 
get  my  meals  at  a  cafeteria’,  live  in  an 
apartment;  spend  my  mornings  playing 
golf,  my  afternoons  playing  bridge ;  in 
the  evening  we  dance  or  go  to  the 
movies ;  when  I’m  sick  I  go  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  when  I  die  I  shall  be  buried 
from  an  undertaker’s.  Why  should  we 
buy  a  house,  I  ask  you?  All  we  need 
is  "a  garage  with  bedroom.” — The  Out¬ 
look. 


Paralysis,  Worms, 
Enteritis? 

Many  flocks  of  poultry  are  suffering 
from  what  is  commonly  called  lysis. 
This  may  occur  when  the  you  ,v-k  is 
three  to  four  months  old,  or  i  not 

be  evident  until  the  pullets  are  in  mying 
condition  and  housed  for  Winter.  The 
first  evidence  of  trouble  may  be  a  bird 
walking  lame,  or  a  bird  with  a  wing 
dragging.  In  case  of  lameness,  the 
muscles  of  the  affected  leg  usually  shrivel 
to  less  than  half  normal  size.  Within  a 
short  time  the  bird  is  down  and  cannot 
move  about.  Such  birds  seem  to  main¬ 
tain  a  good  appetite  for  a  remarkably 
long  time  but  rarely  if  ever  recover. 
Birds  that  start  with  a  paralyzed  wTing 
usually  go  lame  and  within  a  short  time 
break  down  completely. 

Such  individuals,  when  first  affected, 
may  be  in  apparent  good  health  and  from 
a  flock  that  appears  to  be  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition.  In  some  cases  blind¬ 
ness  is  associated  with  paralysis,  but  is 
more  commonly  found  in  connection  with 
worm  infestation  and  particularly  tape- 
worm  infestation.  Birds  afflicted  in  this 
manner  usually  appear  somewhat  un¬ 
thrifty.  The  infested  birds  are  generally 
the  poorer-looking  individuals,  rather 
than  birds  in  the  pink  of  condition.  In 
other  cases  the  loss  of  yelloAV  color  is  a 
common  symptom,  the  flock  as  a  Avliole 
being  unthrifty  and  many  individuals 
very  thin  in  flesh,  even  before  they  sIioav 
a  si"n  of  lameness. 

The  foregoing  symptoms,  together  with 
the  post-mortem  findings,  may  classify 
the  birds  into  three  rather  distinct  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  those  going  lame 
when  apparently  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
Such  birds  upon  examination  may  appear 
normal  throughout,  with  no  evidence  of 
worm  infestation,  enteritis,  or  other  di- 
gesth’e  troubles.  This  type  of  ailment 
may  be  classified  as  true  paralysis,  about 
which  very  little  is  known,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  poultry 
pathologists  in  this  country  have  been 
devoting  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  this 
problem. 

In  the  second  classification  we  may  in¬ 
clude  all  of  the  birds  which  show  evidence 
of  worm  infestation.  In  the  experience 
of  the  writer,  pin  AA'orms  found  in  the 
caeca  have  little  or  no  significance  un¬ 
less  found  in  large  numbers,  as  practi¬ 
cally  95  per  cent  of  all  mature  birds  have 
some  pin  worm  infestation.  Round 
Avorms,  Avhich  may  be  found  anywhere 
betAveen  the  caeca  and  the  gizzard  but 
usually  about  midway,  are  easy  to  locate 
and  identify  because  of  their  size  and 
round  A\riry  shape.  Tapeworms  are 
usually  found  in  the  section  of  the  in¬ 
testine  about  lialfAvay  between  the  caeca 
and  the  gizzard  and  up  to  the  gizzard. 
In  some  cases  the  tapeworms  are  large 
and  may  easily  be  seen,  Avith  the  head 
fastened  to  the  Avail  of  the  intestine  and 
the  segmented  body  floating  in  the  canal. 
In  other  cases  the  tapeAvorms  are  very 
small  and  cannot  be  identified  at  all  un¬ 
less  a  piece  of  intestine  a  feAV  inches  long 
is  washed  in  cold  water.  This  will  cause 
the  body  of  the  tapeworm  to  contract, 
giving  it  a  diameter  that  can  be  seen 
Avith  the  naked  eye. 

Individuals  in  this  classification  may 
have  any  or  all  of  the  symptoms  listed 
heretofore.  The  difficulty  in  diagnosing 
any  flock  ailment  as  due  to  worms  comes 
from  the  fact  that  one  individual  opened 
may  be  badly  infested,  whereas  the  next 
individual  examined  from  the  same  flock 
may  contain  few  or  no  Avorms  at  all. 
Judging  from  the  experience  obtained  un¬ 
der  farm  conditions,  worm  infestation 
should  not  be  considered  as  general  in  the 
flock  unless  five  or  six  individuals,  includ¬ 
ing  birds  in  good  and  poor  condition,  are 
all  found  to  contain  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  worms. 

Round-Avorm  infestation  can  usually  be 
satisfactorily  handled  by  using  tobacco 
dust,  nicotine  sulphate  capsules,  or  some 
of  the  prepared  worm  remedies  on  the 
market.  In  the  experience  of  the  writer, 
iodine  Arermicide  is  the  only  treatment 
that  Avill  remove  both  round  worms  and 
tapeAA'orms  without  fail.  Iodine  vermicide 
is  given  Avith  a  catheter  through  the 
mouth,  administering  the  dose  directly 
into  the  gizzard,  from  which  it  at  once 
passes  into  the  intestines  and  becomes 
almost  immediately  effective.  Birds  fed 
noi'mally  and  treated  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  expel  the  Avorms  that  they  may  con¬ 
tain  on  the  di*opboards  during  the  night. 

Out  of  some  25  birds  opened  after 
treatment,  none  were  found  to  contain 
tapeAA'orms  or  round  worms.  The  feAV 
pin  worms  remaining  did  not  seem  to 
sIioav  more  than  50  per  cent  normal  ac¬ 
tivity.  All  of  these  birds  Avere  from  flocks 
knoAvn  to  have  worm  infestation,  or  in¬ 
dividuals  from  which  Avorms  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  treatment.  Out  of  several 
flocks  treated,  only  one  flock  expelled  any 
appreciable  number  of  round  and  tape¬ 
Avorms.  In  this  flock  mortality  ceased, 
the  birds  improved  in  appearance,  and 
production  increased  folloAving  treatment. 

In  the  remaining  flocks  treated,  Avhere 
only  a  small  number  of  worms  Avere  ex¬ 
pelled,  Ave  must  conclude  that  either  the 
infection  Avas  only  scattered  or  that  the 
Avorms  Avere  too  small  to  be  identified  in 
the  droppings,,  as, birds  from  these  flocks 
examined  after  treatment  had  no  Avorms 
remaining.  In  these  cases,  even  though 
the  Avorm  treatment  may  have  been  Avorth 
Avliile,  the  rather  indifferent  reaction 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  flocks  Avere 
also  suffering  from  some  difficulty  other 
than  Avorm  infestation.  From  the  results 


secured,  it  seems  quite  apparent  that  it 
is  useless  to  treat  birds  that  are  badly 
emaciated,  as  such  individuals  did  not 
recover  folloAving  the  treatment. 

In  the  third  classification  Ave  may  in¬ 
clude  those  birds  which,  upon  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  reveal  an  enlarged 
and  irritated  intestine  Avith  a  decidedly 
thickened  Avail  and,  in  some  cases,  small 
ulcers  Avhich  may  be  readily  seen  from 
the  outside  of  the  intestine  before  it  is 
opened.  The  ulcers  if  present  usually 
occur  in  the  duodenum  loop  just  beloAV 
the  gizzard.  .  Such  birds  may  have  a  'cav 
pin  Avorms  in  the  caeca  but  usually  do 
not  contain  round  or  tapeworms.  This 
condition  indicates  toxic  enteritis. 

Enteritis  may  be  satisfactorily  treated 
by  using  the  folloAving  formula  : 

Enteritis  PoAvder. — 8  oz.  of  poAvdered 
catechu,  2  oz.  of  poAA’dered  sodium  phen- 
olsulplionate,  2  oz.  of  poAvdered  calcium 
phenolsulphonate,  4  oz.  of  poAvdered  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc. 

Dose. — Feed  one  heaping  teaspoon  in 
each  gallon  of  drinking  water  for  one 
Aveek.  Discontinue  for  one  day  and  giAre 
Epsom  salts  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  1 
lb.  to  100  mature  birds ;  then  resume  the 
treatment  Avith  the  enteritis  poAvder  for 
one  Aveek  longer. 

If  flocks  so  treated  deA’elop  enteritis 
symptoms  again  Avithin  tAvo  or  three 
months,  the  foregoing  recommendations 
may  be  folloAA'ed  for  a  second  course  of 
treatment.  Any  or  all  of  the  symptoms 
listed  heretofore  may  be  found  in  flocks 
suffering  from  enteritis. 

In  attempting  to  prescribe  treatment 
for  any  flock,  after  carefully  studying  the 
symptoms  and  performing  several  post¬ 
mortem  examinations,  the  first  step 
should  be  to  correct  faulty  rations  and 
make  every  improvement  possible  in  man¬ 
agement  practices.  If  the  birds  have 
A'  hat  is  classified  as  typical  or  true  paral¬ 
ysis,  there  is  little  if  anything  that  can 
be  done  in  the  Avay  of  treatment.  Any 
evidence  of  intestinal  irritation  would 
Avarrant  treatment  Avith  enteritis  poAvder. 

If  after  examining  several  individuals, 
a  flock  is  found  to  bo  heavily  infested 
Avith  Avorms,  treatment  for  Avorms  should 
be  administered,  but  such  treatment 
should  not  be  recommended  on  suspicion 
only.  The  AA’orm  treatment  may  avcII  be 
folloAved  by  the  enteritis  poAvder  in  an 
effort  to  heal  up  the  irritation  that  is  al- 
Avays  found  in  the  digestive  tract  when 
Avorms  are  present. 

Flocks  suffering  from  enteritis  or  en¬ 
teritis  and  scattering  Avorm  infestation, 
should  be  treated  first  with  enteritis 
poAvder,  Avhich  may  improve  conditions  in 
the  digestive  tract  so  that  the  worms  will 
be  kept  doAA’n  or  disposed  of  in  a  normal 
Avay. 

All  of  the  foregoing  discussion  should 
be  considered  only  as.  temporary  treat- 
Bient,  to  Avhich  one  may  resort  in  the  case 
of  emergency.  Permanent  improvement 
can  come  . only,  by  using  the  best  brooding 
and  rearing  information  available,  and 
producing  clean,  young  stock  by  growing 
clean  chickens  in  clean  houses  on  clean 
ground.  roy  e.  jones. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Handling  Pigeons 

The  following  suggestions  may  help 
C.  M.  to  keep  his  pigeons  from  flying 
aAA'ay :  He  should  build  a  small  fly  pen 
so  that  the  pigeons  can  look  around  and 
become  acquainted  with  their  surround¬ 
ings.  Taa*o  AA’eeks  is  long  enough  to  con¬ 
fine  squabs.  To  teach  them  to  return 
home  h°  should  release  cither  the  male  or 
female  about  one  hour  before  sundown ; 
do  not  alloAV  both  pigeons  their  freedom 
at  the  same  time  and  ke  the  one  which 
is  to  be  released  someAvliat  hungry.  Do 
not  startle  or  frighten  the  birds  in  any 
manner.  The  one  which  is  to  be  liber¬ 
ated  for  the  first  time  should  leave  the 
fly  pen  of  its  OAvn  accord  and  not  be 
chased  from  its  cote.  I  kept  homing 
pigeons  for  years  and  always  had  good 
results  by  the  foregoing  methods. 

ARTHUR  J.  SPENCER. 


Bronchitis 

My  hens  sneeze,  open  their  mouths  for 
breath,  then  combs  turn  purple,  and  they 
die.^  What  can  I  do  for  them?  a.  a.  d. 

New  Hampshire. 

These  hens  may  be  suffering  from 
acute  bronchitis,  prevalent  at  this  time 
of  the  year  and  later.  The  symptoms  are 
like  those  of  a  hard  cold,  the  birds  sneeze, 
cough  and  strangle  and  the  combs  turn 
dark.  They  may  be  choked  by  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  mucus  and  die.  This  mucus 
may  sometimes  be  removed  Avith  a  feather 
dipped  into  kerosene.  Treatment  consists 
in  removing  the  affected  birds  to  a  Avarm, 
dry  place  free  from  dust  or  irritating- 
gases  and  feeding  upon  soft  food  for  a 
feAV  days.  There  are  certain  drugs  some¬ 
times,  given,  like  five  grains  of  ammonium 
chloride  and  five  of  ammonium  carbonate 
in  a  capsule.  One  capsule  to  be  worked 
doAvn  into  the  crop  once  daily.  Drugs 
are  of  less  A*alue,  however,  than  placing 
the  affected  foAvl  in  a  warm  comfortable 
place  for  a  feAV  days.  The  disease,  like 
bronchitis  in  humans,  tends  tOAvard  spon¬ 
taneous  recovery  in  robust  fowls  but  may 
prove  fatal  in  many  cases.  M.  b.  d. 


Customer  :  “I  Avant  to  see  something 
cheap  in  a  silver  handmirror.”  Tactless 
Salesman  :  “Certainly.  Noav  just  take  a 
look  at  the  one  I  have  here,  madam.” — 
The  Passing  SIioav. 


Countrywide  Situation 

MOST  FARM  PRODUCTS  DOING  FAIRLY  WELL 

IN  THE  MARKET ;  SOME  PRICE  GAINS. 

With  the  population  of  the  United 
States  gaining  nearly  two  millions  a  year, 
the  home  markets  will  take  more  and 
more  of  the  domestic  production  and  the 
general  position  of  producers  of  the  great 
staple  crops  should  tend  to  improves,  apart 
from  whatever  measures,  if  any,  may  be 
taken  to  show  them  special  favor.  Mean¬ 
while,  even  more  than  in  pre-war  times, 
the  farmers  who  depend  mostly  on  one  of 
the  farm  products  for  their  income  seem 
to  run  considerably  more  risk  than  the 
farmer  with  half  a  dozen  strings  to  his 
bow. 

So  far  this  season  the  animal  products, 
such  as  butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  meat,  in¬ 
cluding,  of  course,  live  stockj  continue  to 
make  a  better  price  showing  than  some 
of  the  great  staples  like  cotton  and  grain. 
The  first  named  products  mostly  sell  as 
high  as  they  did  last  season,  while  most 
of  the  field  products  sell  lower.  One  rea¬ 
son  is  that  it  takes  longer  to  increase  or 
decrease  production  of  live  stock  and  the 
various  lines  classed  as  live  stock  prod¬ 
ucts,  while  the  crop  products  are  liable 
to  sudden  increase  in  one  season  owing 
to  heavy  planting  or  favorable  conditions. 
Another  reason  is  that  many  of  the  big 
staples,  especially  cotton  and  grain,  are 
limited  in  price  by  the  foreign  markets  on 
which  they  greatly  depend  and  these  have 
suffered  from  depressed  conditions  in 
Europe  since  the  war.-  The  conclusion  is 
not  that  a  farmer  should  go  into  the  ani¬ 
mal  products,  for  these  are  pretty  sure  to 
have  their  times  of  depression  sooner  or 
later  as  they  always  have  in  the  past,  but 
rather  that  he  should  raise  variety  enough 
to  be  sure  that  something  will  be  selling 
fairly  well  in  almost  any  kind  of  season. 

POTATO  MARKET  HESITATES 

Prices  have  shown  a  hesitating  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  potato  market  in  November 
and  early  December.  Apparently  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  fairly  well  balanced  with  not 
much  in  sight  to  cause  any  great  change 
in  price  either  way  for  awhile.  Supplies 
are  a  little  larger  than  they  were  last  sea¬ 
son  but  not  excessive.  In  general,  the 
situation  is  like  that  of  a  year  ago,  but  a 
little  less  favorable  to  holders.  For  all 
that,  no  reason  appears  why  the  potato 
situation  may  not  continue  to  show  fea¬ 
tures  like  those. of  other  short  crop  sea¬ 
sons,  which  would  mean  shipments  large 
compared  with  production  but  including 
much  poorly  graded  stock  and  some  ten¬ 
dency  to  price  advances  now  and  then. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  any  reason  for  pota¬ 
toes  to  sell  quite  as  high  as  they  did  last 
season  and  this  year’s  market  level,  about 
$1  lower  than  in  1925-26,  appears  to  be 
a  much  safer  point  for  the  beginning  of 
the  Winter  season,  especially  in  view  of 
the  comparatively  low  prices  of  so  many 
other  farm  products. 

SOME  GAINS  IN  APPLES 

The  apple  situation  looks  a  trifle  bet¬ 
ter,  with  some  gains  of  25c  a  barrel  in 
various  markets.  The  outlook  for  the  last 
half  of  the  season  suggests  a  number  of 
chances  for  improvement  in  the  situation. 
Although  the  crop  was  a  big  one  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  eastern  apples  was  50  per  cent 
greater  than  for  the  season  before,  yet  so 
much  fruit  went  to  waste  that  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  stocks  of  long  keeping  quality  now 
on  hand  are  very  excessive — certainly  the 
figures  of  the  cold  storage  reports  do  not 
show  it.  As  for  the  western  crop,  it 
turned  out  scarcely  more,  than  average 
and  not  of  very  good  keeping  quality  be¬ 
cause  of  its  early  ripening  in  that  region. 
Meanwhile,  the  export  movement  has  been 
taking  apples  away  faster  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  Fall  and  early  Winter,  and  this 
active  foreign  trade  seems  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  because  of  the  great  shortage  of 
home-grown  apples  in  nearly  all  the  im¬ 
portant  apple  using  countries  of  Europe. 
Prices  have  held  very  well  lately  in  the 
foreign  markets  and  the  effect  has  been 
to  strengthen  the  position  in  the  home 
markets  of  favorite  export  varieties  like 
the  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  the  Yel¬ 
low  Newtown.  Nobody  seems  to  expect 
very  much  of  this  apple  season  but  the 
opinion  is  growing  that  it  may  turn  out 
somewhat  better  than  expected. 

TURKEYS  HIGHER 

Demand  for  turkeys  was  active  dur¬ 
ing  the  Thanksgiving  season  and  the 
available  supply  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  judging  from  the  ad¬ 
vancing  price  tendency  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  trade.  Prices  advanced  7  to  8c  at 
Texas  shipping  points,  bringing  the  level 
up  to  about  35c.  This  would  suggest  a 
probable  advance  of  about  10c  in  prices 
in  northern  markets  as  compared  with 
the  November  level.  Other  poultry  has 
not  shared  the  sharply  upward  tendency 
of  the  turkey  market  but  the  position  has 
held  about  steady  with  fairly  good  de¬ 
mand. 

FOREIGN  BUTTER  COMING 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  but¬ 
ter  market  has  been  the  renewal  of  active 
imports  from  Europe.  It  appears  that 
the  buying  power  of  most  countries  of 
Europe  has  been  limited  by  hard  times 
and  more  or  less  lack  of  employment  and 
prices  fell  to  a  level  which  permitted  ex¬ 
ports  to  this  country  even  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  tariff  and  considerable  quantities 
have  been  arriving  from  Denmark,  Hol- 
lund,  Siberia  and  other  producing  regions, 
these  imports  selling  at  a  level  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  price  of  choice  domestic 
butter.  The  effect  of  the  import  move¬ 
ment  has  been  to  advance  prices  in  Euro¬ 


pean  markets  and  probably  the  recent  ac¬ 
tivity  of  foreign  shipments  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  long.  Most  city  markets  in  the 
United  States  quote  best  grades  of  fresh 
made  butter  well  above  50c.  Cheese  also 
shares  the  advancing  tendency  slightly. 
Eggs  have  been  selling  about  the  same  but 
the  market  tone  seems  a  trifle  nervous  be¬ 
cause  the  season  is  approaching  when  in¬ 
creased  shipments  of  fresh  eggs  begin 
from  southern  producing  territories.  Stock 
in  cold  storage  has  been  going  out  rapidly 
and  the  situation  is  better  than  appeared 
likely  early  in  the  season.  G.  B.  F. 


Getting  Rid  of  Sparrows 

Here  is  a  puzzle  for  our  readers  to  un¬ 
puzzle  : 

Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  exter¬ 
minate  or  banish  a  very  troublesome  col¬ 
ony  of  English  sparrows?  mbs.  w.  L.  M. 

So.  Otselic,  N.  Y. 

We  have  seen  a  number  of  plans  sug¬ 
gested — such  as  shooting,  trapping  or 
poisoning.  But  has  any  one  actually 
cleaned  out  a  group  of  these  undesir¬ 
able  immigrants? 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wishes  position  in  the 
country;  housework  and  plain  cooking;  by  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  ADVERTISER  1392,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  handy,  carpenter,  paperhanger,  pota¬ 
to  expert;  single,  agreeable;  wants  $50-$55 
month,  quality  meat,  board;  permanent.  G.  E. 
0.,  3230  Woodland,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COUPLE  want  position;  i.  dy  outdoor  man, 
farm  bred;  wife,  cook  or  housework,  no  laun¬ 
dry.  ADVERTISER  1412,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  well  trained,  thoroughly 
experienced,  desires  place  where  better  than 
average  man  appreciated.  ADVERTISER  1407, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  American,  experienced  milker  and 
barn  man;  available  at  once.  ADVERTISER 
1408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Year  around  position  on  dairy  farm 
by  married  man,  28;  familiar  with  milking 
machines  and  care  of  horses;  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  1410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  all-around  farmer,  herdsman,  34,  mar¬ 
ried,  wants  position  or  shares.  C.  PETElib, 
Gen.  Del.,  Pottersville,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Position  as  caretaker  of  lawn,  gar¬ 
den  and  poultry,  on  a  country  place;  experi¬ 
enced,  references  furnished;  in  Eastern  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania.  Address  L.  R.  MARK- 
WOOD,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


100  ACRES  for  sale  or  exchange;  good  build¬ 
ings;  give  description  and  price  first  letter. 
9  BENTON  ST.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  pasture  land  for  thousand 
sheep.  ADVERTISER  1417,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 714-acre  poultry  farm  within  five 
miles  of  large  Connecticut  city;  ideal  location; 
will  accommodate  between  2,000  and  3,000  lay¬ 
ers;  large  incubator  cellar  and  brooder-house; 
running  water  and  lights  in  buildings;  7,000- 
egg  incubator;  six-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  price  if  sold  immediately,  $16,000,  $6,000 
cash.  ADVERTISER  1415,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  PARTY  has  an  established  custom  hatchery, 
have  reached  the  point  where  a  Mammoth 
machine  should  be  added;  located  in  a  great 
poultry  section;  fine  home,  facing  the  improved 
road;  one  acre,  barn,  henhouse,  city  water,  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  this  business  and  property 
for  sale  on  account  of  other  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA  farm,  27  acres,  cottage  and  artesian 
well;  7  acres  cleared;  soil  a  rich  black  loam; 
the  rest  in  timber;  3  miles  from  St.  Augustine, 
%  mile  off  Dixie  Highway;  address  owner, 
SNOWDALE  FARM,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 76-acre  poultry-dairy  farm,  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  Pa.;  three  miles  to  depot,  post 
office,  milk  stations;  10  minutes’  walk  to  church, 
school.  Grange;  good  buildings,  nearly  level 
land:  equipment  except  live  stock,  all  $4,000. 
LUTHER  P.  HORTON,  Montoursville,  Pa. 


Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Hay 

Carlots,  Inspection  allowed. 

W,  A.  WITHROW  Route  Four  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


RJI  A  |VE  familiar  with  Feed  Trade  to  cover  New 
York,  New  England  and  New  Jersey  terri¬ 
tory.  ADVERTISER  1427,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  tins  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  men  and  women  as  attend¬ 
ants  in  State  institutions  for  feeble-minded; 
salary  $30  per  month  and  maintenance:  apply 
by  letter  (enclosing  references  and  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  previous  employment) 
to  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letehworth  Village, 
Thiells,  Rockland  County,  N.  1’. 


WANTED — A  lady  cook;  permanent  employ¬ 
ment;  good  wages;  two  might  come  together 
if  one  could  do  laundry  work.  DR.  CRANDALL’S 
HEALTH  SCHOOL,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED — Competent  girl  to  act  as  chamber¬ 
maid  and  help  with  children;  .good -home;  all 
modern  improvements:  apply  to  MRS.  CLIF¬ 
FORD  L.  MILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  orchard  man,  married; 

must  be  reliable,  well  recommended;  good 
home  furnished:  slate  salary  expected.  WEL- 
DAY’S  ORCHARD,  Smithfield,  Ohio. 


WANTED — First-class  married  man  as  working 
foreman  on  a  500-aere  farm:  one  who  will 
lake  orders  from  owner  and  who  understands 
dairying;  keep  about  50  Guernsey  cows,  100 
sheep;  also  must  understand  orchards;  have  first- 
class  buildings,  and  one  mile  from  good  high 
school;  buildings  have  electric  lights  and  water; 
want  man  to  board  two  men  steady  and  day 
help  when  necessary;  wife  to  keep  milk  room 
clean  and  wash  dairy  utensils;  this  is  a  real 
jolt  for  a  good  man  and  am  willing  to  pay  good 
wages;  ready  March  1;  references  given  and  ex¬ 
pected:  man  with  own  help  given  preference. 
ADVERTISER  1409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  do  light  chores  on  farm; 

room,  board,  small  wages  for  Winter:  no  ciga¬ 
rettes  or  booze.  E.  WILLIAMS,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework;  small  family,  good  home,  100 
I  miles  from  New  York.  A.  RAABE,  West  Co- 
pa  ke,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  farm  work;  women 
for  housework  or  couple;  write,  stating  wages. 
MEZEY’S  FARM,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  experienced  barn  man  and  son  17 
years,  A  grade  or  certified  milk;  good  dry- 
hand  milkers.  MARVIN  FOSTER,  Middletown 
Springs,  Vt. 


WORKING  foreman,  married,  38  years  old,  life 
experience  on  farms,  purebred  cattle,  chick¬ 
ens,  hogs;  drive  any  ears  or  tractor  and  repair 
same  or  any  farm  machinery:  seven  years’  ref¬ 
erence  in  one  place.  ADVERTISER  1416,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  want  position,  middle-aged  man  for 
poultry,  garden,  lawns,  handy,  no  cows;  wife 
good  plain  cook,  no  laundry;  good  references; 
permanent.  ADVERTISER  1413,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


HERDSMAN,  married,  college  trained  and  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  dairy¬ 
ing;  capable  of  getting  results;  desires  position 
on  modern  dairy  farm  immediately.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARE  of  estate,  city  or  country,  desired  by 
Protestant-American,  42,  married,  unincum¬ 
bered,  experienced  horticulture,  floriculture, 
gardening,  live  stock;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  open  for  position,  14  years’  A.  R. 

work;  good  calf  raiser;  two  five-year  refer¬ 
ences;  two  years  present  position:  age  34,  mar¬ 
ried,  one  girl  6  years.  WILLIAM  AULD,  Box 
490,  Katouali,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  3  years’  experience, 
agricultural  school  training,  desires .  position 
on  estate  or  farm.  ADVERTISER  1421,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  dairyman  or  buttefmaker;  ref¬ 
erences.  CHARLES  LINCOLN,  Gen.  Del., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Yearly  position  on  farm  by  mar¬ 
ried  man  familiar  with  machinery.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  1423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  seeks  employment  on  country  es¬ 
tate,  caretaker’s  job  entertained;  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  references;  single,  age  30.  II.  ADAMS, 
8  Ellis  Street,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


MAN,  (40),  Christian,  sober,  steady,  some  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  farm  job.  ADVERTISER 
1428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  (30),  wants  position,  repairing 
and  handling  gas  engines,  farm  machinery  or 
manager  of  dairy;  expert  with  cows;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1425,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  first  class,  married,  small  fam¬ 
ily,  position  where  results  are  expected;  does 
own  construction,  repairs;  wants  full  charge 
good  proposition;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


236  ACRES  on  macadam  road,  30  miles  from 
Buffalo,  all  practically  level,  dark  loam  soil: 
36  acres  timber,  3  acres  orchard,  good  buildings; 
no  mortgage;  will  exchange  for  city  property. 
CLAUDE  ELLIS,  Owner,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 118-acre  dairy  farm,  Schoharie 
County;  Alfalfa  without  liming;  grade  A 
stable;  milk  taken  at  door;  large  painted  barns 
and  house;  lightning  rods;  good  school;  price 
$5,500,  terms.  CHARLES  BEE,  Howe  Cave, 
N.  Y. 


312  ACRES,  100  tillage,  two  barns,  house,  seven 
rooms;  running  water  house  and  barn;  sugar 
orchard,  wood  and  timber  enough  to  cover  it; 
no  agents;  great  bargain,  $15  per  acre.  REV. 
GEORGE  H.  WILBUR,  Lempster,  N.  H. 


FOR  RENT — Large  poultry  plant  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  equipments,  to  responsible  party  in  ex¬ 
change  for  caretaking,  free  wood  and  living 
quarters;  location  near  Sayville  on  the  Great 
South  Bay,  L.  I.  BOX  456,  Room  200  Times 
Building,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Maryland  farm,  107  acres,  good 
buildings,  land  and  location;  price  $6,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — SO-aere  farm:  price  $3,000,  cash,  $1,- 
000.  H.  DIJKHUIS,  Port  Norris,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  10  years’  successful  manage¬ 
ment  of  large  poultry  farms,  desires  share 
proposition.  ADVERTISER  1422,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  rent,  immediately,  with  option  of 
buying,  5  to  9-room  house,  near  lake  or 
stream,  within  75  miles  of  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  1429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY  — -  Pure  delicious,  guaranteed  satisfac¬ 
tion.  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1.10;  10 
lbs..  $2,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  RANSOM 
FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1870  wanted  on 
original  envelopes;  references  if  desired.  W. 
L.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


FINE  quality  extracted  honey;  60-lb.  can  here, 
clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail,  with¬ 
in  third  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  price  list 
free.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


POSTAGE  stamps  used  before  1880  wanted,  pref¬ 
erably  on  original  envelopes;  references  300 
subscribers  Rural  New-Yorker.  STANLEY  W. 
HAYES,  Richmond,  Indiana. 


PURE_  honey,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15;  two  pails, 
$2.15;  four  pails,  $4.20;  buckwheat,  10  cents 
per  pail  less,  postpaid  into  third  zone.  HUGH 
G.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


LADIES — Times  have  changed,  you  need  a 
switch  or  transformation;  I  make  both.  MRS. 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


“SHURE”  POP  White  Rice  (shelled)  and  Gold¬ 
en  Queen  (ear)  old  corn,  postpaid  to  3d  zone, 
25  lbs.,  $3.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  size  paper-shell  pecans,  5  and  10-pound 
bags,  60  cents  pound  delivered ;  guaranteed  to 
please.  H.  F.  DIXON,  Eliaville,  Georgia. 


TO  CLOSE  OUT — I  am  offering  strictly  pure 
maple  syrup,  delivered  at  my  risk  to  third 
zone,  for  $2.50  per  gallon;  a  slightly  darker 
grade  for  $2.  DEN  ROBINSON,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


BUCKWHEAT  honey,  10-lb.  pail,  $1.40;  5-lb. 

pail,  80e;  36-lb.  tins,  two  in  case,  $7.20  here. 
ALBERT  BORNING,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


PURE  buckwheat  honey,  60  lbs.,  $6  here;  5  lbs., 
$1  prepaid.  WOODWARD  &  ELLIOTT,  Wila- 
wana,  Pa. 


PURE  extracted  clover  honev,  U>  gallon  can,  de¬ 
livered,  $1.50.  HARRY  J.  BOREMAN 
tonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herdsman  for  Guernseys;  must  un¬ 
derstand  balanced  rations  and  A.  R.  work; 
wages  $100  per  month  with  modern  house,  heat, 
electricity,  ice,  milk  and  some  vegetables  fur¬ 
nished;  must  furnish  meals  for  two  men  for 
which  $28  per  month  will  lie  paid  for  each 
man  boarded:  state  age,  nationality,  experi¬ 
ence.  and  religion.  GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS, 
Ka tonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  at  State  Reformatory  for  Women, 
Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y..  assistant  matrons;  sal¬ 
ary  $60  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


WANTED — Married  man,  village  fruit  farm; 

energetic  worker;  churches,  school,  etc.  close 
plenty  employment  for  family;  state  age, 
weight,  wages  and  past  work.  GEO.  L.  COOP¬ 
ER,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  elderly  couple  wanted  on  small 
Long  Island  farm;  entire  charge,  including 
care  of  poultry,  dogs,  etc. ;  comfortable  home 
and  light  work;  wages  $50  month  plus  fuel, 
light,  eggs,  milk,  garden.  ADVERTISER  1426, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Intelligent  young  man  for  general 
work  on  poultry  plant;  write  particulars  to 
CREAM  HOLLOW  FARM,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


WANTED — Real  farmer,  honest,  gets  work  done, 
looks  after  owner’s  interest,  board  help  if 
necessarv;  250-acre  farm.  New  Jersey;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  1430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRY  manager  of  experience,  married,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  commercial  or  private  plant; 
23  years’  practical  experience;  can  board  help; 
line  references.  ADVERTISER  1391,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  young,  experienced  in  all 
branches  except  incubation.  ADVERTISER 
1393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD-SIZED  boarding  and  rooming  house 
with  modern  improvements  in  country  town  to 
rent:  partly  furnished;  reasonable,  rates:  now 
operating  with  permanent  boarders.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  to  settle  estate — 72-acre  farm,  60 
acres  tillable,  balance  woodland;  1,500  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees;  5  acres  grapes;  12  acres  aspara¬ 
gus;  12-room  house,  large  barns,  etc.;  immediate 
possession.  FLOYD  VAN  BRAKLE,  Matawan, 
N.  J. 


POULTRY  and  truck  farm  for  sale,  43%  acres. 
Apply  to  CHAS.  ZACII,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  farm,  (150  acres),  near 
Bound  Brook,  with  or  without  stock;  imme¬ 
diate  possession:  rent,  $1,200.  Address  252  W. 
17th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  in 
the  Chautauqua  grape  belt;  grapes,  cherries, 
peaches  and  apples;  nicely  located  and  under 
good  cultivation.  WM.  A.  PUTNAM,  Forest- 
vine,  N.  Y. 


SALE — Good  farm,  fine  home,  land,  meadows, 
water,  woods  location;  153  acres;  stock,  imple¬ 
ments;  near  schools,  churches,  stores;  stone 
roads  New  York.  Philadelphia;  chance  of  life¬ 
time.  Write  ADVERTISER  1399,  *  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  good  Virginia  farm,  half  in  or¬ 
chard;  two  miles  from  high  school.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  farm  wanted  within  50-60  miles  of 
New  York;  Jersey  or  New  York  State;  not 
over  $3,500.  ADVERTISER  1414,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  best  fruit  farms  in 
Greene  County,  N.  Y.  (120  acres)  apples, 
pears,  peaches;  modern  house  and  new  outbuild¬ 
ings,  on  State  road;  inquire  of  owner  (no 
agents).  ARTHUR  HALLENBECK,  Climax, 
N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED — There  is  no  greater  charity 
than  to  offer  a  home  to  a  friendless,  deservi:^ 
boy  between  the  ages  of'  7  and  12  years;  this 
is  real  charity  and  we  earnestly  solicit  tin** co¬ 
operation  of  Catholic  families  (New  York  State 
only).  Address  PLACING  OUT  BUREAU,  415 
Broome  Street,  New  York  City. 


TRIAL  order:  1  can  chicken,  1  can  chicken 
broth,  1  can  Golden  Bantam  corn,  $1.25  post¬ 
paid;  grown  and  canned  on  our  farm.  JOHN¬ 
SON’S  HOME  CANNING,  Bethlehem,  Conn. 


CHICKEN  manure  for  sale,  12c  per  bushel  at 
the  farm.  10c  per  bushel  for  100  bushels  or 
more.  INDIAN  HEAD  POULTRY  FARM,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  homemade  horseradish,  grated 
the  day  I  receive  your  order;  pay  postman  on 
delivery;  $1.25  for  a  quart  sealed  jar;  try  a 
jar  of  this  pure  horseradish.  Address  MRS.  W. 
R.  SCRIBNER,  Cannoudale,  Conn. 


UNPOLISHED  or  natural  brown  rice;  delicious 
and  nutritious;  new  crop;  so  milled  that  all 
the  heart  is  left  on:  100  pounds,  in  double  sacks, 
$7.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box  92,  Ivaty,  Texas. 


REMINGTON  Monarch  typewriter,  like  new, 
and  12  ribbons,  $37.50.  JOHN  GRASS,  Jr., 
High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


NEW  CROP  table  rice;  fresh  and  sweet;  100 
pounds  beautiful  white  rice,  double  sacked, 
$4.50.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,'  Box  93,  Katy,  Texas. 


rURE  maple  syrup.  $2.25  per  gal.  here. 

CECIL  L.  PUDNEY,  Box  274,  Sherburne, 
N.  Y. 


PECANS,  selected  large  nuts,  5  lbs.  or  more, 
delivered  in  fourth  zone,  55e  lb.  F.  C. 
HULSE,  Auburn,  Alabama. 


HOSTETTER’S  country  dried  tender  sweet  corn: 

send  for  prices;  enclose  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  postage  on  a  large  sample  (equal  one  can 
corn).  C.  F,  HOSTETTEIl,  Bird-in-IIand,  Pa. 
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CEL-0-GLA88  poultry  house? 
make  chicks  grow  faster  and  lay 
more  eggs. 


CEL-O-GLASS  garage  windows 
and  doors  are  unbreakable— no 
broken  glass  to  replace. 


REG.  U.SiPAT.  OFF« 


It  Won’t  Break! 


Use  CEL-O-GLASS  wherever  you  use  glass  and 
eliminate  breakage  and  costly  repair  bills.  CEL-O- 
GLASS  is  not  a  doth.  It  is  unbreakable,  flexible, 
very  light  in  weight,  highly  translucent  and  durable. 

The  Only  Unbreakable  Material  That 
Lets  Through  the  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Because  the  coating  of  CEL-O-GLASS  is  trans¬ 
parent.  it  lets  through  more  of  the  Ultra-Violet  rays 
of  the  sun  than  any  other  commercially  accessible 
material.  Tests  made  at  Agricultural  Experimental 
Stations  prove  that  chicks  raised  under  CEL-O- 
GLASS  grow  as  fast  and  are  as  healthy  as  those  ex¬ 
posed  to  direct  sunlight! 

Plenty  of  Eggs  All  Winter 

Use  CEL-O-GLASS  for  your  chicken  houses  and 
scratch  sheds  and  your  hens  will  lay  all  winter  long. 


Your  chicks  will  grow  healthier  and  faster  and  reach 
market  size  weeks  earlier  when  prices  are  highest. 
You  will  find  CEL-O-GLASS  the  best  investment 
you  ever  made.  It  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time  in 
increased  poultry  profits  and  in  the  saving  of  re¬ 
pair  bills. 

Other  Uses  for  CEL-O-GLASS 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  the  best,  most  durable  material 
for  hotbed  sash,  coldframes,  garage  and  cellar  doors 
and  windows,  sun  porches,  storm  doors,  barns, 
dairies,  hog  houses  and  any  other  place  where  you 
need  pure  outdoor  sunshine  indoors. 

You  can  get  CEL-O-GLASS  by  the  foot  or  by  the 
roll  at  most  hardware,  seed  and  implement  stores. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  CEL-O-GLASS,  send 
us  his  name  on  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  free  sample  and  descriptive  folder  No.  72. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


wmsm 


m bh 


BREAK 


MAIL  NOW  FOR  SAMPLE 


ACETOL  PRODUCTS,  INC., 

21  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :  Mv  dealer  does  not  carrv  CEL-O-GLASS. 

His  Name  Is . 

Address . . . 


Please  send  me  a  sample  of  CEL-O-GLASS  and  descriptive 
folder  No.  72. 

My  N  ame  Is . . . 

Address . .  . 


Town 


State 


Town 


State 


